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United  States 
oj  America 


Congressional  toord 

PROCEEDINGS   AND  DEBATES  OF  THE     O  2^    CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfa^/,  September  9,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Being  engaged  in  this  service  by  the 
mercy  of  God.  we  do  not  lose  heart. — 
II  Corinthians  4:1. 

O  Thou  whose  life  is  love  and  whose 
love  Is  a  light  unto  our  path,  help  tis  to 
meet  our  duties  with  faith,  our  difficulties 
with  fortitude,  and  our  differences  with 
fairness. 

Grant  that  through  these  critical  and 
crucial  days  we.  with  our  President,  may 
never  give  w^y  to  fear  but  may  ever  give 
ourselves  in  faith  to  Thee  and  from  Thee 
receive  guidance  and  strength  for  each 
day. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  astronauts  and 
for  their  successful  mission.  Bless  them 
and  their  families  with  Thy  most  gra- 
cious favor.  May  our  spiritual  affirma- 
tions always  be  more  than  a  match  lor 
our  scientific  achievements,  and  to  Thee 
be  the  praise:  world  without  end.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  396.  CXMicurrent  reecdutlon 
providing  for  a  joint  sesBloii  of  the  HouBe  and 
Senate  on  Thursday,  September  9,  1971,  to 
receive  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  20  minutes  pjn. 
CXVn 1968 — Part  24 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  395  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 
The  Doorkeeper  iHon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler' annoimced  the  'Vice  President  and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  en- 
tered the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Vice  President  taking  the 
chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  escort  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Boggs, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Teaguk,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Arends. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  Purstiant  to 
the  order  of  the  Senate  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  the  following  Senators  are 
appointed  to  escort  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  House  Chamber; 
Allen  J.  Ellknder,  of  Louisiana,  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia,  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan.  of  Arkansas,  Russell  B.  Long, 
of  Louisiana,  Robert  P.  Gritfin,  of 
Michigan,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  New  York, 
J.  Caleb  Boggs,  of  Delaware,  and  John  G. 
Tower,  of  Texas. 

The  Doorkeeper  armounced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affairs  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  annoimced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them 
in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause,  the  Mem- 
bers rising.]    

The  SPEAKER.  My  coUeagues  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  the  distinct  privilege 
find  the  high  personal  honor  of  present- 


ing to  you  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


A  NEW  PROSPERITY  WITHOUT  WAR 
AND  WITHOUT  INFLATION— AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 

92-162' 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
our  distinguished  guests:  I  ocane  before 
this  special  joint  session  to  ask  the  co- 
operation of  the  Congress  In  achieving  a 
great  goal:  a  new  prosperity  without  war 
and  without  inflation. 

In  this  century,  Americans  have  never 
before  had  a  full  generation  of  peace, 
and  in  the  past  forty  years  we  have  had 
only  two  years  with  real  prosperity,  with- 
out war  and  without  Infliatlon. 

As  a  result  of  msijor  initiatives  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy,  I  believe  that 
America  is  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the 
longest  and  most  difficult  war  In  its  his- 
tory. We  can  look  forward  with  cod- 
fldence  to  a  generation  of  peace  today. 

And  yet  we  confront  this  Irony :  a£  the 
dangers  of  war  recede,  the  challenges 
of  peace  increase. 

It  la  customary  for  a  President  to  ask 
the  Congress  for  bipartisan  support  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  war. 

Today  I  oome  before  you  to  ask  bi- 
partisan support  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  peace. 

In  achieving  our  goal,  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  at  the  outset  by  three 
problems. 

The  first  Is  the  legacy  of  war.  Two  mil- 
lion men  have  been  cut  back  from  our 
armed  forces  and  defense  plants  becaiKe 
of  our  success  in  wlndine:  down  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  As  part  of  the  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  aTJieacfttlme  eocoiomy. 
we  now  have  to  find  jobs  for  these  men — 
jobs  producing  for  peace  instead  of  war. 

The  second  problem  Is  also  a  legacy 
of  war.  We  must  stop  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

The  third  problem  is  a  legacy  not  of 
war,  birt  of  peaceful  progress  In  the  world 
over  the  past  25  years — ^pirogress  which 
has  altered  dramatically  the  balance  in 
the  economic  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  great  trad- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  As  a  result,  we 
today  are  challenged  to  protect  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  and  to  leam  once  again  to 
be  competitive  in  the  world. 

Twenty-five  days  ago  I  took  action  to 
attack  these  problems,  to  advance  the 
goal  of  a  new  prosperity  without  war  and 
without  inflation, 
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I  ordered  a  90 -day  freeze  on  prices  and 
wa«;es. 

I  ordered  a  $4.7  billion  cut  In  Federal 
spendlnir,  to  allow  for  tax  cuts  to  create 
new  Jobs. 

On  the  International  front.  I  ordered 
a  temporary  10-percent  surcharge  on 
products  imported  from  abroad,  and  I 
ordered  the  convertibility  of  the  dollar 
Into  gold  suspended. 

Now,  in  taking  these  actions,  I  knew 
there  were  great  risks.  There  were  dire 
predictions  of  massive  resentment  and 
noncooperation  at  home,  and  of  tur- 
moil and  retaliation  abroad,  but  that 
did  not  happen. 

Here  at  home,  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  millions  of  Americans  have 
showed  that  they  are  willing  to  give  up 
wage  increases  and  price  increases  that 
would  benefit  some  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  stop  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
for  all  of  the  people. 

And  then  as  we  look  abroad,  we  find 
that  adjustments  are  being  made  smd 
action  are  being  taken  to  set  up  a  new 
monetary  system  within  which  America 
can  compete  fairly  once  again.  Instead  of 
continued  talk  about  the  weakness  of  the 
American  dollar,  we  now  find  In  the 
world  a  new  luiderstandlng  of  the 
strength  of  the  American  economy. 

The  reaction  of  the  American  people 
to  ^he  new  economic  policy  has  been  im- 
Klfish  and  courageous.  The  reaction  of 
our  trading  partners  abroad  has  been 
measured  and  constructive.  And  I  ask  the 
Congress  to  respond  in  a  similar  spirit, 
as  the  Congress  has  to  so  many  other 
great  challenges  in  the  past.  This  is  a 
time  to  set  aside  partisanship.  Let  us 
Join  together  in  placing  the  national  in- 
terest above  special  interest  in  America. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  as  its 
first  priority — ^before  all  other  business — 
the  enactment  of  there  tax  proposals 
that  are  essential  to  the  new  prosperity. 
These  three  measures  will  create  500,000 
new  Jobs  in  the  coming  year. 

First,  1  urge  the  Congress  to  remove 
the  7 -percent  excise  tax  on  automobiles, 
so  that  the  more  than  8  millloir,  people 
in  this  country  who  will  buy  new  Amer- 
ican-built cars  in  the  next  year  will  save 
an  average  of  $200  each.  This  is  a  sales 
tax,  paid  by  the  consumer.  Its  removal 
will  stimulate  sales,  and  every  100.000 
additional  automobiles  sold  win  mean 
25,000  additional  Jobs  for  America's 
workers. 

Second,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt 
a  job  development  credit  to  encourage 
investment  in  machinery  and  equipment 
that  will  generate  new  Jobs.  This  credit 
was  advocated  by  a  Democratic  President 
and  enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress 
In  the  1960's.  It  was  enormously  effective 
then  in  creating  new  jobs.  It  will  be  just 
as  effective  in  creating  new  jobs  now, 
today. 

First,  It  will  be  an  Incentive  to  business 
to  hire  more  workers.  It  will  enable  wage- 


for  1973  to  take  effect  next  January  1, 
one  full  year  ahead  of  schedule.  For  a 
family  of  four,  this  could  mean  an  addi- 
tional $200  Increase  in  tax-exempt  In- 
come, beginning  less  than  foiu-  months 
from  now. 

Tiiken  together,  these  tax  proposals 
that  I  ask  Congress  to  enact  would  re- 
duce taxes  now  paid  by  individuals  by 
$3.2  billion,  and  would  provide  $2.7  bU- 
lion  in  incentives  to  companies  to  invest 
in  job-producing  equipment. 

There  is  another  vital  area  in  which  I 
ask  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  is  the  area  of  budget  restraint.  Tax 
cuts  to  stimulate  employment  m.ust  be 
accompanied  by  spending  cuts  to  reairain 
inflation. 

Among  the  spending  cuts  that  I  have 
ordered  are  the  following: 

I  have  ordered  the  postponement  of 
scheduled  pay  raises  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

I  have  ordered  a  five  percent  reduc- 
tion in  government  emplojTnent. 

And  I  have  ordered  a  ten  percent  cut 
in  foreign  economic  aid. 

Because  the  Congress  has  not  yet  en- 
acted two  of  my  principal  legislative  pro- 
posals— welfare  reform  and  revenue 
sharing — I  have  recommended  that  their 
effective  dates  be  postponed,  three 
months  for  revenue  sharing  and  one 
year  for  welfare  reform.  This  adjust- 
ment recognizes  that  there  is  no  longer 
sufficient  time  to  get  the  administrative 
machinery  in  place  by  the  previously 
scheduled  dates. 

Now,  in  the  coming  year,  this  Con- 
gress will  face  many  temptations  to 
raise  spending  and  to  cut  taxes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  recommendations  I  have 
made.  I  understand  those  temptations. 
lErthe  short  run,  they  will  be  very  pop- 
ular proposals.  But  as  we  look  at  the 
realities  of  our  budget  at  this  time,  we 
must  face  up  to  this  hard  fact:  any  addi- 
tional spending  increases  not  accom- 
panied by  t«uc  increases — and  any  addl- 
tloiuil  tax  cuts  not  accompanied  by 
spending  cuts — will  be  certain  to  start 
us  again  on  a  spiral  of  higher  prices. 

To  spend  more  than  we  can  afford  or 
to  tax  less  than  we  can  afford,  la  the 
sure  route  to  prices  higher  t^an  we  can 
afford.  I  ask  therefore  that  the  Congress 
be  responsible  In  recognizing  these 
realltiee. 

There  are  two  other  matters  In  which 
I  seek  the  cocHseratlon  of  the  Congress. 
The  first  concerns  the  Immediate  futxire 
and  the  second  the  long-range  future  of 
America  and  the  world. 

The  90-day  freeze  on  wages  and 
prices  that  I  aimounced  on  August  15 
wa«  a  temporary  measure,  to  hold  the 
line  while  the  next  phase  of  stabiliza- 
tion was  discussed.  I  am  aimouncing 
today  that  the  freeze  will  not  be  ex- 
tended beyond  90  days. 

But  I  assiure  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  when  this  tem- 


eamers  to  work  more  produfctively,  and    Jiorary  and  necessarily  drastic  action  is 


It  will  make  American  p 
competitive  in  the  world's  mi 
third,  I  lu^e  the  Congress  to 
cons\mier  purchasing  power 
ting  the  planned  $50  increase 
sonal  income  tax  exemption 


ucts  mor^ 
kets.  And 


over,  we  shall  take  all  the  steps  needed 


,'"-*40see  that  America  is  not  again  aflBlcted 
temore     bylbe  virus  of  runaway  Inflation. 
ly  ^rmlst-        The  system  of  wage  and  price  stabill- 
the  per-     zation  that  follows  the  freeze  will  re- 
teduled    quire  the  fullest  possible  cooperation  not 


only  between  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Branches,  but  also  by  all  Americans. 

I  am  announcing  today  that  I  have 
invited  representatives  of  the  Congress, 
of  business,  of  labor,  and  of  agriculture 
to  meet  with  me  within  the  next  few 
days  for  the  purpose  of  helping  plan  the 
next  phase.  They  have  all  accepted  the 
invitation. 

In  addition,  I  have  directed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to 
continue  meeting  with  representatives  of 
all  other  interested  groups. 

As  we  consider  what  follows  the  freeze, 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  prosperity  is  a 
job  for  everyone — and  that  fighting  in- 
fiation  is  everybody's  business. 

Let  us  remember,  also,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  detrimental  to  the  new 
prosperity  in  the  long  nm  than  to  put 
this  Nation's  great,  strong  free  enterprise 
system  in  a  permanent  straitjacket  of 
Government  controls. 

Regimentation  and  Government  coer- 
cion must  never  become  a  way  of  life  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  TTiat 
means  that  price  and  wage  stabilization, 
in  whatever  form  it  takes,  must  be  only  a 
way  station  on  the  road  to  free  markets 
and  free  collective  bargaining  in  a  new 
prosperity  without  war. 

Freedom  brought  America  where  it  Is 
today,  and  freedom  is  the  road  to  the 
future  for  America. 

Now,  the  long-term  matter  on  which  I 
seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress 
centers  on  this  fact :  We  must  set  as  our 
goal  today  an  economy  that  within  10 
years  will  provide  100  million  Jobs  for 
Americans. 

To  meet  that  goal,  we  need  new  tax 
incentives  other  than  the  one  I  have  dis- 
cussed today  for  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional jobs. 

And  to  meet  that  goal,  we  need  new 
programs  to  insure  that  America's  enor- 
mous wealth  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal talent  is  used  to  its  fullness  in  the 
production  for  peace. 

Later  today  in  this  great  chamber  the 
Congress  will  pay  tribute  to  three  splen- 
did Americans  back  from  the  moon. 

Theirs  was  a  magnificent  achieve- 
ment— a  stunning  testament  to  their  per- 
sonal skill  and  courage,  and  also  to  what 
American  technology  can  achieve. 

Let  us  find  the  means  to  Insure  that 
in  this  decade  of  challenge,  the  remark- 
able technology  that  took  these  Ameri- 
cans to  the  moon  can  also  l>e  applied  to 
reaching  oiu-  goals  here  on  earth. 

That  Is  why  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  I  shall  present  new  proposals 
in  both  these  areas :  Tax  reform  to  create 
new  jobs  and  new  programs  to  insure  the 
maximiun  enlistment  of  America's  tech- 
nology in  meeting  the  challenges  of 
peace. 

Achieving  these  goals  will  be  in  the 
vital  interest  of  the  United  States  not 
ju^t  for  the  next  year,  not  Just  for  the 
next  10  years,  but  for  the  balance  of  this 
century  and  beyond.  And  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  Congress  and  getting 
the  best  thinking  of  the  Congress  in  pre- 
paring for  this  great  experiment. 

As  we  consider  these  new  economic 
policies,  it  is  important  that  tdl  of  us  here 
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today  consider  the  stakes  that  are 
Involved. 

America  has  entered  a  new  era  in  its 
economic  relatlonslilps  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  now.  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  America  has 
borne  the  principal  burden  of  free  world 
defense,  of  foreign  aid.  of  helping  old 
nations  back  onto  their  feet  and  new 
nations  to  take  their  first,  sometimes 
faltering  steps.  We  have  paid  out  nearly 
$150  billion  in  foreign  aid,  economic  and 
military,  over  the  past  25  years.  We 
have  fought  two  costly  and  grueling 
wars.  We  have  undergone  deep  strains 
at  home,  as  we  have  sought  to  reconcile 
our  responsibilities  abroad  with  our  own. 
needs  here  in  America.  In  this  quarter 
century  America  has  given  generously  of 
itself  and  of  its  resources,  and  we  have 
done  this  because  we  are  Americans  an^ 
America  is  a  good  and  a  generous  nation. 
In  the  years  ahead,  we  will  remain  a 
good  and  a  generous  nation — but  the 
time  has  come  to  give  a  new  attention  to 
America's  own  Interests  here  at  home. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  prominent  world 
statesman  put  this  problem  that  we 
confronted  then  in  a  very  effective  way. 
He  commented  to  me  that  world  trade 
was  like  a  poker  game  in  which  the 
United  States  then  had  all  the  chips 
and  that  we  had  to  spread  them  around 
so  that  others  could  play.  What  he  said 
was  true  in  the  1940's.  It  was  partially 
true  in  the  fifties,  and  also  even  par- 
tially true  in  the  early  sixties.  It  is  no 
longer  true  today.  We  have  generously 
passed  out  the  chips.  Now  others  can 
play  on  an  equal  basis — and  we  must 
play  the  game  as  we  expect  and  want 
them  to  do. 

We  must  play,  that  means,  the  best 
we  know  how.  The  time  is  past  for  the 
United  States  to  compete  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  her  back. 

This  new  era  is  a  time  of  new  rela- 
tionships in  the  world;  of  a  changed  bal- 
ance of  economic  pwwer;  of  new  chal- 
lenges to  our  leadership  and  to  our 
standards  of  living. 

And,  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
we  should  not  be  resentful  of  these 
changes.  They  mean  that  more  of  the 
world's  people  are  living  better  than  be- 
fore. They  help  make  the  world  a  better 
and  a  more  stable  and  a  safer  place  for 
all  of  us.  But  they  also  present  us  with  a 
new  .set  of  challenges — the  challenges  of 
peace. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  show  once  again  that  spirit 
which  transformed  a  small  nation,  a 
weak  nation,  a  nation  of  3  million  people 
on  the  precarious  edge  of  an  untamed 
continent,  into  the  world's  strongest  and 
richest  power. 

In  this  new  era,  we  must  find  the  roots 
of  our  national  greatness  once  agEiin. 

In  order  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
peace,  we  must  have  a  healthy  America — 
a  strong  America. 

We  need  a  healthy  and  a  productive 
economy  in  order  to  achieve  the  great 
goals  to  which  we  all  are  so  firmly  com- 
mitted: to  help  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  pro- 
vide better  health  care  for  the  sick,  to 
provide  better  education  for  our  children. 


to  provide  more  fully  for  the  aged,  to 
restore  and  renew  our  natural  environ- 
ment, and  to  provide  more  and  better 
Jobs  and  more  and  greater  opportxmities 
for  all  of  our  people. 

To  accomplish  these  great  goals  re- 
quires many  billions  of  dollars.  We  can- 
not accomplish  them  without  a  healthy 
economy.  We  cannot  accomplish  them 
without  the  revenues  generated  by  the 
work  of  more  than  80  million  Americans. 
And.  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  we 
cannot  accomplish  these  goals  if  we 
make  the  mistake  of  disparaging  and 
undermining  "the  system"  that  produces 
America's  wealth — of  casting  it  in  the 
false  light  of  an  oppressor  and  exploiter 
of  human  beings. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
much  maligned  American  "system"  has 
produced  more  abundance,  more  widely 
shared,  and  more  opportunity  for  more 
people  than  any  other  system,  smy  time, 
any  place  in  the  history  of  man.  And  it 
is  that  very  system  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  help  the  poor,  makes  it 
possible  for  lis  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
clean  up  our  envirorunent,  to  meet  all 
the  other  great  goals  which  we  have  set 
for  ourselves  as  p  nation.  As  we  correct 
what  is  wrong  in  this  nation,  let  us  el- 
ways  speak  up  for  what  is  right  about 
America. 

To  be  a  healthy  nation,  a  strong  na- 
tion, we  need  also  to  restore  the  health 
of  our  Government  institutions. 

That  Is  why  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  In  this  session  on  the  sweeping 
reorganization  of  the  execitive  branch 
which  I  proposed  in  order  to  make  It 
more  efficient,  more  manageable,  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  people. 

That  is  why  I  agtdn  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  in  this  session  on  the  far-reaching 
proposals  of  revenue  sharing  which  I 
have  proposed,  to  help  revitalize  our 
State  and  local  governments  and  to  ease 
the  crushing  rise  in  the  burden  of  prop- 
erty taxes  In  this  cpuntry. 

That  is  why  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  in  this  session  on  welfare  reform. 
Let  us  bring  imder  control  a  system 
which  has  become  a  suffocating  burden 
on  State  and  local  taxpayers  and  a  mas- 
sive outrage  against  the  people  it  was 
designed  to  help. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  a  system  where  going 
on  welfare  is  more  profitable  than  going 
to  work. 

The  postponements  I  have  recom- 
mended in  the  fimding  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  made  necessary  by 
past  legislative  delays.  Let  us  make  sure 
that  there  will  be  no  further  delays. 

All  of  these  programs — all  of  our  new 
economic  programs  that  I  have  described 
today — will  mean  nothing,  however,  un- 
less the  American  spirit  Is  strong  and 
healthy,  the  spirit  of  our  people  across 
this  land. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  traveled  back 
and  forth  across  this  country — to  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  California,  Texas,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois — and  I  can  say  with  confidence 
that  on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities,  in 
the  towns  and  In  the  factories  through- 
out this  Nation,  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  Is  strong.  It  Is  healthy. 


A  strong  and  healthy  spirit  means  a 
willingness  to  sacriflce,  and  Americans 
are  willing  to  sacrifice,  when  a  short- 
term  personal  S8u:rifice  is  needed  in  the 
long-term  public  interest. 

A  strong  and  healthy  spirit  means  a 
willingness  work. 

Hard  work  is  what  made  America 
great.  There  could  be  no  more  dangerous 
delusion  than  the  notion  that  we  can 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  that  our 
own  people  sometimes  complaiu  about, 
but  the  rest  of  the  world  envies,  without 
continuing  to  work  hard.  The  "good  life" 
is  not  the  lazy  life,  or  the  empty  life,  or 
the  life  that  consumes  without  produc- 
ing. The  good  life  is  the  active,  produc- 
tive, working  life — the  life  that  gives  as 
well  as  gets. 

No  work  is  demeaning  or  beneath  a 
person's  dignity  if  it  provides  food  for 
his  table  and  clothes  and  shelter  for  his 
children. 

The  thing  that  is  demeaning  is  for  a 
man  to  refuse  work  and  then  to  ask 
someone  else  who  works  to  pay  taxes  to 
keep  him  on  welfare. 

Let  us  recognize  once  and  for  all  in 
America  that  any  work  is  preferable  to 
welfare. 

A  strong  and  healthy  spirit  means  hav- 
ing a  sense  of  destiny. 

As  we  look  ahead  five,  ten,  twenty 
years — what  do  we  see? 

We  could  see  an  America  grown  old 
and  weary,  past  its  prime,  in  its  declin- 
ing years.  Or  we  could  see  an  America 
proud  and  strong,  as  vigorous  in  its  ma- 
turity as  it  was  in  its  youth. 

We  hold  the  future  in  our  hands. 

We  have  consulted  our  fears  too  much. 
Now  let  us  be  inspired  by  our  faith. 

If  our  forefathers  had  consulted  their 
fears,  we  would  not  be  here  today. 

America  would  never  have  been  discov- 
ered. 

The  West  would  never  have  been  ex- 
plored. 

Our  freedom  would  never  have  been 
defended. 

And  our  abundance  would  never  have 
been  created. 

As  we  renew  our  faith,  let  the  chal- 
lenge of  competition  give  a  new  lift  to 
the  American  spirit. 

A  nation  becomes  old  only  when  It 
stops  trj'ing  to  be  great. 

That  is  why  we  cannot  remain  a  great 
nation  If  we  build  a  permanent  wall 
of  tariffs  and  quotas  around  the  United 
States  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  pass 
us  by.  We  cannot  live  behind  a  wall  that 
shuts  out  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
world  is  too  small,  and  the  United  States 
is  too  important  a  part  of  that  world. 
If  we  were  not  a  great  power,  we  would 
not  be  the  America  we  know.  And  if  we 
do  not  stay  a  great  power,  the  world  will 
not  stay  safe  for  free  men. 

We  cannot  turn  inward,  we  catmot 
drop  out  of  competition  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  remain  a  great  Nation. 
Because  when  a  nation  ceases  to  compete, 
when  it  ceases  to  try  to  do  its  best,  then 
that  nation  ceases  to  be  a  great  nation. 
America  today  is  No.  1  in  the  world  eco- 
nomically. Let  us  keep  America  No.  1  in 
the  world  economically. 

General    DeGaulle    once,   said    that 
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Prance  Is  never  her  txue  self  unless  she 
is  engaged  In  a  great  enterprise. 

My  cQlleaguefl  In  the  Congress.  Amer- 
ica can  be  her  txue  self  only  when  she  Is 
engaged  in  a  great  enterprise. 

To  build  a  full  generation  of  peace  is 
a  great  enterprise. 

To  help  the  poor  and  feed  the  hun- 
gry, to  provide  i>etter  health  and  housing 
and  educatldt:^  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment, to  bring  new  dignity  and  security 
to  the  aged,  to  guarantee  equal  oppor- 
timity  for  every  American — all  these  are 
great  enterprises. 

To  build  the  strong  economy  that 
makes  all  these  possible — ^to  meet  the 
new  challenges  of  peace,  to  move  to  a 
new  prosperity  without  war  and  with- 
out Inflation — this  truly  is  a  great  enter- 
prise, worthy  of  our  sacrifice,  worthy  of 
our  cooperation,  and  worthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  a  great  people. 

[Applause,  the  Members' rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.,  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now  dis- 
solved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes 
p.m.,  the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
was  dissolved. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  3 
minutes  p.m.i  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  TO  RE- 
CEIVE THE  APOLLO  15  ASTRO- 
NAUTS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  took  the  chair  at  the  left  of  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
occupied  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  governments 
occupied  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  occupied 
the  seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  committee  to  escort  our  distin- 
guished visitors  into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hale 
BoGGs,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Thomas  P.  CNkill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Mr.  George  P. 
Miller,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Olin  E.  Teacue,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Leslie  C. 
Arends.  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Charlss  E.  Chamberlain. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  escort  the  as- 


tronauts into  the  House  Chamber:  Rob- 
EKT  C.  Byrd,  of  West  Virginia;  Johk  C 
Stknnxs.  of  Mississippi;  J.  W.  FnuRZ^T, 
of  Arkansas;  Johv  O.  Pastork.  of  Rh( 
Island:  Stuart  Symimotoh.  of  MlssourlT 
Howard  W.  Cannon,  of  Nevada;  Robirt 
P.  Orutin.  of  Michigan;  Strom  Thur- 
mond, of  South  Carolina;  Paul  J.  Fan- 
nin, of  Arizona;  Barry  a<H.owATXR,  of 
Arizona;  Lowxll  P.  Wdckkr,  of  Con- 
necticut; and  Jamxs  L.  Buckley,  of  New 
York. 

At  1  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  (Honorable  William  M.  Mil- 
ler) annoimced  the  Apollo  15  astronauts. 

Col.  David  R.  Scott,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Apollo  15  commander:  Col.  James  B. 
Irwin.  U.S.  Air  Force,  lunar  module  pHot; 
and  Lt.  Col.  Alfred  M.  Worden,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  command  module  pilot,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  stood  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  Congress:  It  is  our  great 
honor  today  to  welcome  to  this  Chamber 
the  recently  returned  heroes  of  Apollo 
15's  epic  journey  Into  space.  On  behalf 
of  the  entire  Congress,  I  feel  privileged 
to  introduce  to  you  three  Americans  who 
are  such  a  credit  to  their  country  and 
who  represent  the  highest  qualities  of 
human  aspiration  and  courage. 

I  present  the  distinguished  com- 
mander of  Apollo  15.  Col.  Etevid  R.  Scott. 

Col.  DAVID  R.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
distinguished  guests,  it  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  and  humility  that  I  stand 
before  you  today.  Pride,  because  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  representing  this 
great  country  in  an  expediticn  to  the 
farthest  reaches  of  a  new  frontier,  an 
expedition  which  was  conducted  in 
I>eace,  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  human 
race.  I  stand  in  humlUty  because  I  have  a 
new  appreciation  for  the  magnitude  and 
scope  of  our  lives  and  our  endeavors.  The 
success  of  this  voyage  wa«  the  result  of 
the  leadership,  the  talents,  and  the  ener- 
gies of  many  men,  and  of  the  resources 
of  a  great  nation.  The  briUiant  and  imag- 
inative use  of  these  rteources  has  pro- 
duced results  far  in  excess  of  our  expecta- 
tions. Let  us  continue  to  use  man's  genius 
and  the  resources  of  the  earth  to  expand 
the  frontiers  of  space,  for  we  know  that  a 
good  earth  is  vital  for  a  healthy  man  of 
tomorrow,  but  we  can  have  neither  a  good 
earth  nor  a  healthy  mankind,  if  tomor- 
row's world  of  man  is  only  earth.  If  we 
look  inward,  man's  only  viable  future  is  a 
return  to  his  past. 

Exploration  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
natures  of  man.  from  exploration  comes 
discovery  and  from  discoveries  we  obtain 
new  knowledge  and  understanding,  both 
of  the  mind  and  the  spirit.  And  many  men 
are  brought  together  from  all  nations  in 
the  universal  task  of  reducing  the  discov- 
eries to  knowledge  and  understanding. 
Let  me  discuss  some  of  the  discoveries 
from  our  exploration  of  the  Hadley- 
Apennine.  Prom  the  deep  core  stem  we 
have  discovered  that  in  the  upper  9 
feet  of  that  part  of  the  lunar  surface  are 
57  unique  layers  of  soil.  Among  other 
things,  these  57  layers  wUl  provide  57 


chapters  in  the  history  of  the  sun.  The 
number  of  pages  in  each  chapter  awaits 
further  analysis. 

We  dlsoovered  and  returned  many 
rocks  and  only  now  are  their  mysteries 
and  beauties  unfolding.  Since  my  return 
I  have  had  an  opixxtunity  once  again 
to  view  the  Indlvldutd  aparklhig  crystals 
of  these  rocks — ^ruby  red.  canary  yellow, 
olive  green,  turquQise  tdue,  and  cinna- 
mon brown,  and  all  shades  of  lunar  gray. 

Many  years  ago  the  winds  and  the 
rains  erased  the  first  quarter  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  and  only  from  some 
other  source  will  we  be  able  to  gather 
the  data  to  explain  the  beginnings  of 
our  planet.  We  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity believe  that  the  fragments  re- 
turned from  the  moon  will  be  a  major 
factor  in  unveiling  the  mysteries  of  our 
own  environment. 

We  had  many  experiences  on  our  nat- 
ural sateUlte,  the  moon.  They  were  in- 
deed fascinating.  Some  of  them  were  a 
pleasant  reward  for  the  many  years  of 
preparation;  some  penetrated  the  depih 
of  xmderstandlng.  I  had  a  personal  en- 
counter which  gave  me  a  new  imder- 
standing  of  the  paradox  between  his- 
torical and  geological  time. 

As  I  approached  a  fragment  freshly 
deposited  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apennine, 
I  realized  it  had  been  undisturbed  since 
before  life  came  out  of  the  sea  on  earth. 
500  million  years  ago  the  moon  drew 
the  tides  across  the  continents  and  ex- 
posed the  creatures  of  the  shallows. 
Tliese  creatures  moved  upon  the  earth 
and  produced  the  evolution  of  what  we 
know  now  as  man. 

But  let  us  not  think  in  terms  of  mil- 
lions of  years  to  understand  this  para- 
dox of  time;  let  us  think  of  time  in 
terms  of  days.  The  Book  of  Genesis  re- 
cords 7  days  for  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Thereafter  came 
the  emergence  of  man  as  an  Intelligent 
being  seeking  to  constantly  improve  his 
numbers  and  his  aspirations  for  the  fu- 
ture. Consider  this  the  eighth  day.  Now 
the  moon  has  shifted  the  tides  of  life 
once  again,  and.  gentlemen,  I  believe 
this  great  country  Is  leading  mankind 
into  the  dawn  of  the  ninth  day. 

And  now  may  I  present  my  trusted 
colleague.  Col.  Al  Worden. 

Col.  ALFRED  M.  WORDEN.  First  off, 
let  me  say  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  re- 
ception. It  is  fantastic.  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  American.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  Apollo  15  flight. 

Apollo  15  left  the  United  States  soil  at 
9:34  on  the  morning  of  July  26,  1971.  Our 
view  out  the  window  was  of  an  area  sur- 
rounding Cape  Kennedy  and  some  of  the 
ocean.  After  the  launch  the  first  thing  we 
noticed,  particularly  when  we  got  Into 
earth  orbit,  was  that  we  had  a  further 
view — we  were  further  away  from  the 
earth,  and  oiu"  view  was  expanding.  We 
did  not  see  any  area  around  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. What  we  saw  were  continents  and 
oceans — a  great  deal  of  the  horizon.  After 
we  left  earth  orbit  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  flight  our  view  was  one  of  the 
earth.  Our  horizons  were  not  limited  to 
the  area  around  us  during  the  flight.  We 
saw  the  earth  as  a  single  planet.  There 
is  a  oneness  about  the  earth  that  we  do 
not  see  from  the  ground.  We  do  not  see 
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any  boundaries  from  that  particular  van- 
tage point;  we  do  not  see  any  differences 
in  race  or  religion  or  political  belief^. 
The  thought  struck  me  tliat  there  was  an 
analogy  between  the  earth  and  between 
Endeavour.  We  were  a  team  of  three  liv- 
ing in  a  spacecraft  called  Endeavour.  We 
are  all  billi(xis  of  people  living  on  space- 
craft Earth.  We  had  to  work  as  a  team 
to  survive  and  to  maintain  our  own 
household  during  the  flight  We  must 
work  as  a  team  to  maintain  our  house- 
hold and  to  maintain  our  home  called 
Earth. 

One  thing  is  quite  evident — particu- 
larly during  the  flight — our  destinies 
were  bound  together  by  what  we  did  in 
the  flight.  We  relied  on  each  other;  we 
worked  with  each  other.  The  same  thing 
must  be  true  on  earth.  We  must  work  to- 
gether; we  must  rely  on  each  other;  we 
must  work  together  as  a  team  for  earUi. 

We  had  the  very  crude  beginnings  of 
some  tools  to  help  us  aooompll«h  this 
goal  on  our  flight.  We  carried  many  sci- 
entific instnmients — a  very  crude  begin- 
ning, admittedly — to  do  the  kinds  of 
work  that  have  to  be  done  to  clean  up 
spacecraft  Earth.  We  carried  scientific 
instrumoits  that  measured  remotely.  We 
carried  some  cameras  that  took  pictures 
for  analysis.  As  I  said,  this  is  a  very 
crude  beginning,  but  it  leads  into  the 
kinds  of  things  that  can  be  done  in  a 
small  way  to  help  clean  up  our  space- 
craft Earth.  We  cannot  all  go  to  the 
moon.  The  three  of  us  were  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  gone.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can  be  your  eyes  and  ears  in  pro- 
viding the  perspective  of  earth  that  we 
had. 

Thank  you. 

Now  I  would  hke  to  introduce  Col. 
Jim  Irwin. 

Col.  JAMES  B.  IRWIN.  Distinguished 
guests: 

I  am  deeply  honored  suid  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  my  feel- 
ings about  Apollo  15. 

We  of  Apollo  15  are  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  having  gone  to  the  moon 
and  having  explored  the  moimtains  of 
the  moon.  We  think  Apollo  15  was  a 
success.  That  success  was  because  of 
your  continued  support.  You  had  the 
vision  over  10  years  ago  to  commit  our 
nation  to  manned  exploration  of  space. 
There  have  been  many  tndng  and  pain- 
ful experiences  over  thbse  years,  but  your 
support  has  alwajrs  been  there. 

Refiecting  back  mi  our  voyage  into 
space,  we  think  that  we  have  demon- 
strated the  usefulness  of  man  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  another  planet. 

The  mocm  was  indeed  a  fascinating 
place  to  spend  six  days.  There  were  the 
three  days  in  orbit  and  then  another 
three  days  on  the  surface  and.  my.  that 
time  sure  did  go  fast.  It  was  not  a  strange 
world.  Our  campsite  at  Hsuiley-Apen- 
nlne  was  a  friendly,  beautiful  spot,  like 
a  valley  in  the  high  moimtains  of  tlie 
earth;  and  it  was  with  some  reluctance 
that  we  left  our  valley  on  the  moon. 

We  were  extremely  happy  that  the 
television  system  worked  so  well,  because 
we  wanted  all  mankind  to  p>articipate  in 
the  exploration  of  the  moon. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  man  should 


participate  directly  in  the  exploration  of 
space. 

Dining  the  time  that  we  were  on  tbe 
lunar  surface  there  were  several  inci- 
dents proving  this  point.  There  were  the 
occasional  caUs  from  Houston  to  clean 
the  TV  lens  so  that  everyone  could  have 
a  better  picture.  There  was  the  difficulty 
that  we  bad  extracting  the  Rover  from 
its  attach  points  on  the  lunar  module. 
There  was  the  switch  cycling  on  the 
Rover  that  we  needed  to  p^orm  in  order 
to  gain  full  operation  of  oar  transporta- 
tion system  on  the  moon.  There  were  the 
very  useful  observations  that  we  made  as 
we  explored,  as  we  sampled  on  the  moon 
that  enabled  the  scientists  to  gather  the 
data  and  organize  the  data  in  the  proper 
context.  The  selection  of  the  so-called 
Genesis  rock  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  probably  lnqx)68i- 
ble  if  man  had  not  been  on  the  scene. 
We  gathered  data  not  only  with  our  In- 
struments but  wltti  our  minds. 

The  proudest  moment  of  my  life  was 
when  I  saluted  our  American  flag  that 
we  had  planted  on  the  plain  at  Hadley- 
Apeimine — proud  that  I  was  an  Ameri- 
can and  proud  of  the  thousands  of  people 
that  had  supported  our  mission  and  made 
it  a  succeas. 

The  future  of  man's  role  in  space  Ues 
in  your  hands.  We  realize  very  well  the 
grave  responsibiUties  in  these  days.  The 
decisions  you  make  will  determine  man's 
trevals  and  explorations  in  space.  We 
think  that  an  investment  in  space  tech- 
nology is  an  investment  in  America. 
America  needs  space  to  grow. 

Thank  you^ 

ITie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  the  astronauts  will  retire 
to  room  H207,  the  Raybum  reception 
room,  where  they  wlU  be  glad  for  a  few 
mhiutes  to  greet  individual  Members  of 
Congress. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  1  o'clock  and  27  minutes  pna..  Col. 
David  R.  Scott.  U.S.  Air  Force;  Col. 
James  B.  Irwin,  UJS.  Air  Force;  and  Lt. 
Col.  Alfred  M.  Worden,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
accompanied  by  the  committee  of  escort, 
retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  In  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net; 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

JOINT  MEETINO  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declai:es 
the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  dissolved. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  28  min- 
utes pjn.),  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  House  will  con- 
tinue in  recess  until  2  pjn.  The  bells  will 
be  rung  at  1:45  pjn. 


REFEZIENCE  OP  BIESSAOgOP  PRES- 
nJENT  TO  COMMriTKE  OP  THE 
WHOLE  HOUSE  ON  THE  STATE  OP 
THE  UNION 

Mr.  BOGOe.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  message  of  the 
President  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  pjn. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINQS  HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  lask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record.         

The  SPEASIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objectlwi. 


MARINE   PROTECTION,   RESEARCH, 
AND  SANCTUARIES  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  fiulher  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9727)  to  regu- 
late the  dumping  of  material  in  the 
oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

COMMITTXK    or    THX   WBOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9727,  with 
Mr.  Pike  in  the  chair. 

The  C^lerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  CtMnmit- 
tee  rose  <hi  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  the  first  section  of  the  commit- 
tee sunendment  ending  on  page  25,  line 

19. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  (Tlerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ITNDINO,  POUCT,  ANT)  fURPOSK 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Unregulated  dumping  of  ma- 
terial Into  tbe  oceans,  coastal,  and  attier 
waten  endangen  humui  health,  welfare,  and 
amenities,  and  the  marine  environment,  eco- 
logloal  systems,  and  eoonocnlc  potetnttaUtles. 

(b)  The  Congreea  declares  that  it  Is  ttie 
policy  of  the  United  SOates  to  regulate  the 
dumping  of  aU  typeo  of  material  into  the 
oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters  and  to 
prevent  or  strlcUy  limit  the  dumping  Into 
the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters  of  any 
material  which  could  adversely  affect  human 
health,  welfare,  or  amemtles,  or  the  marine 
environment,  ecological  systems,  or  econom- 
ic potentialities.  Tto  this  end.  It  Is  the  pur- 
poae  of  this  Act  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion of  material  for  dumping  Into  the  ooecuis, 
coastal,  and  other  wwterB,  and  the  dumping 
of  material  by  any  person  ftxxn  any  source 
If  the  dumping  occurs  In  wa.ter8  over  which 
the  United  States  has  Jurlsdlotlod. 

DEriMiilONS 

Skc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(a)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 
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(b)  "Ooe«na,  ooMtal,  aad  otibcr  waten" 
m— ni  ooMuu,  giiUk,  bays,  mlX  wator  lagoom, 
salt  water  harbors,  ottior  ooasM  mtten 
where  the  tide  etstx  aod  flows,  the  Great 
LakM  and  ttMlr  oonaectlag  waters,  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence  River. 

(c)  "Matertal"  means  natter  of  any  kind 
or  deaarlptlon,  bududinir.  but  not  limited  to, 
dredge  epoa,  solid  waste,  garba«e,  sewage, 
sludge,  munitions,  rartlntogilnal,  <aMtn1oal. 
and  IHrtogloal  warfare  agsmts.  radloaottve 
materials,  chemleals.  btologlcal  and  labcwa- 
tory  waste,  wrecked  or  discarded  equipment, 
rocic.  sand,  excaTsMcm  debris,  and  IndustHaJ 
waste;  but  sued  term  does  not  mean  oil 
within  the  meaning  of  seetlon  11  of  the 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  TTJS.0. 1181)  and  does  not  mean 
sewage  from  Teasals  within  ttie  tn—niwg  of 
seotlon  18  ot  suoli  Aot  (88  n.S.G.  1163). 

(d)  "United  SUtes"  tnoludes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwecath  of  Puerto  Sloo,  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Talands. 

(e)  "Person"  means  any  private  person  or 
entity,  or  any  officer,  employee,  agent,  depart- 
ment,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  of  any  State  or  local  unit 
of  government,  or  of  any  foreign  government. 

(f )  "Dumping"  means  a  disposition  of  ma- 
terial: Provided,  lliat  it  does  not  mean  a 
disposition  of  any  effluent  from  any  outfall 
structure  where  such  disposition  Is  regulated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  UB.C. 
1151-1176) ,  or  under  the  provisions  of  section 
18  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1890,  as 
amended  (33  U.B.C.  407),  nor  does  It  mean 
a  routine  discharge  of  effluent  Incidental  to 
the  propulsion  of,  or  operation  of  motor- 
driven  equipment  on,  vessels:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  it  doee  not  mean  the  construction 
of  any  fixed  structure  or  artificial  island  nor 
the  Intentional  placement  of  any  device  In 
the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters  or  on 
or  In  the  submerged  land  beneath  such 
waters,  for  a  purpose  other  than  disposal, 
when  such  construction  or  such  placement  Is 
otherwise  regulated  by  Federal  or  State  law 
or  occurs  pursuant  to  an  authorized  Federal 
or  State  program:  And  provided  further, 
That  It  does  not  Include  the  deposit  of  oyster 
shells  or  other  materials  when  such  deposit 
Is  made  for  the  piirpose  of  developing,  main- 
taining, or  harvesting  fisheries  resoxirces  and 
Is  otherwise  regulated  by  Federal  or  State 
law  or  occurs  pursuant  to  an  authorized  Fed- 
eral or  State  program.  ' 

(g)  "District  ooxirt  of  the  United  fetates" 
Includes  the  District  Coxirt  of  Guam,  fee  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  District 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  Covirt  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  in  the  case  of  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  District  Court  of  the  Umted 
States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii,  which 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  actions 
arising  therein. 

(h)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

(1)  "Dredged  or  fill  material"  means  any 
material  excavated  or  dredged  from  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  or  any  ma- 
terial deposited  Into  such  waters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bulkheadlng,  or  building  up  or  ex- 
tending land  areas. 

(J)  "High-level  radioactive  waste"  means 
the  aqueous  waste  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  first  cycle  solvent  extraction  sys- 
tem, or  equivalent,  and  the  concentrated 
waste  from  subsequent  extraction  cycles,  or 
equivalent.  In  a  facility  for  reprocessing  Ir- 
radiated reactor  fuels,  or  Irradiated  fuel  from 
nuclear  power  reactors. 

TTTLE    I — OCEAN    DUMPING 
paoHnrrED  acts 
Sac.  101.  (a)  No  person  shall  transport  any 
radiological,  chemical,  or  biological  warfare 


agent  or  high-level  radioactive  waste,  or,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  authorized  in  a  permit  Issued 
under  this  title,  any  other  material  from  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  dumping  It 
Into  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters. 

(b)  No  person  shall  dimip  any  radiological, 
chemical,  or  biological  warfare  agent  or  high- 
level  radioactive  waste,  or,  except  as  may  be 
authorized  In  a  permit  Issued  under  this 
title,  any  other  material  In  (1)  that  part  of 
the  oceans,  coastal  and  other  waters  which  la 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  (3)  a  zone  contlguoua 
to  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  Statsa. 
extending  to  a  line  twtive  nautioal  miles 
seaward  from  the  base  line  from  whioh 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  U  meas- 
ured, to  the  extent  that  It  may  affect 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  No  officer,  employee,  agent,  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  shall  transport  any  radiologi- 
cal, chemical,  or  biological  warfare  agent  or 
high-level  radioactive  waste,  or.  except  as 
may  be  authorized  In  a  permit  Issued  under 
this  title,  any  other  material  from  any  loca- 
tion outside  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  dimiplng  It  Into  the 
oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters. 

ENnXONKXMTAL.    PKOTBCnON    AOBNCT    PKKMrTS 

^c.  102.  (a)  Except  In  relation  to  dredged 
or  fill  material,  as  provided  for  in  section  103 
of  this  title,  and  In  relation  to  radiological, 
chemical,  and  biological  warfare  agents  and 
high-level  radioactive  waste,  as  provided  for 
In  section  101  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
may  issue  permits,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearing,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  material  for  dxmiplng  Into  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters,  or  for  the  dumping 
of  material  into  the  waters  described  In  sec- 
tion 101(b),  where  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  such  transportation,  or  dump- 
ing, or  both,  will  not  unreasonably  degrade 
or  endanger  human  health,  welfare,  or  amen- 
ities. OT  the  marine  envlrormient,  ecological 
systems,  or  economic  potentialities.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  establish  and  apply  criteria 
for  reviewing  and  evaluating  such  permit 
applications,  and.  In  establishing  or  revis- 
ing such  criteria,  shall  consider,  but  not  be 
limited  In  his  consideration  to,  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  The  need  for  the  proposed  dumping. 

(B)  The  effect  of  such  dumping  on  himian 
health  and  welfare.  Including  economic, 
esthetic,  and  recreational  values. 

(C)  The  effect  of  such  dumping  on  fisheries 
resources. 

(D)  The  effect  of  such  dumping  on  marine 
ecosystems,  particularly  with  respect  to — 

(I)  the  transfer,  concentration,  and  disper- 
sion of  such  material  and  its  b3rproduct8 
through  biological,  physical,  and  chemical 
pathways. 

(II)  potential  changes  In  marine  ecosystem 
diversity  and  stability,  and 

(ill)  species  and  community  population 
dynamics. 

(E)  The  persistence  and  permanence  of  the 
effects  of  the  dumping. 

(P)  The  effect  of  dumping  particular  vol- 
umes and  concentrations  of  such  materials. 

(G)  Appropriate  locations  and  methods  of 
disposal,  including  land-based  alternatives. 
In  establishing  or  revising  such  criteria,  the 
Administrator  shall  consult  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce,  Interior,  State.  Defense, 
Agriculture,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Transportation,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  other  appropriate  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officials.  With  respect  to  such  cri- 
teria as  may  affect  the  dvU  works  program 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  also  consult  with  the  Secretary. 
In  reviewing  ai^llcatlons  for  permits,  the 
Administrator  shall  make  such  provision  for 
consultation  with  Interested  Federal  and 
State  agencies  as  he  deems  useful  or  neces- 


sary. No  permit  shall  be  Issued  for  a  dumping 
of  material  which  wUl  violate  applicable 
water  quality  standards. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  establish  and 
issue  various  categories  of  permits,  including 
the  general  permits  described  In  section 
104(c). 

(c)  The  Administrator  may,  considering 
the  criteria  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  designate  recom- 
mended Bites  or  times  for  dumping  and,  when 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  protect  critical  areas, 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
also  designate  sites  or  times  within  which 
certain  materials  may  be  dumped. 

coBPs  or  sNonfxaas  pixMrrs 
Skc.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  per- 
mits, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
hearing,  for  the  transportation  of  dredged 
or  fill  material  for  dumping  Into  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters,  or  for  the  dumping 
of  dredged  or  fill  materials  Into  the  waters 
described  in  section  101(b).  or  both,  where 
the  Secretary  determmes  that  such  transpor- 
tation, or  dumping,  or  both,  will  not;  un- 
reasonably degrade  or  endanger  human 
health,  welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the  ma- 
rine environment,  ecological  systems,  or  eco- 
nomic potentialities. 

(b)  In  making  the  determination  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  to 
whether  a  permit  may  be  Issued,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apply  the  criteria  established  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  102, 
together  with  an  evaluation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  effect  on  navigation,  economic 
and  Industrial  development,  and  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  in  applying  the  criteria 
established  by  the  Administrator,  the  Secre. 
tary  shall  consult  with  the  Administrator  and 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  Administrator  In 
that  regard  and  also  in  regard  to  the  designa- 
tions of  the  Administrator  of  recommended 
sites  or  tlmee  for  dumping:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  may  issue  no  per- 
mit for  dumping  which  would  violate  the 
designation  of  the  Administrator,  found 
necessary  to  protect  critical  areas,  of  a  site 
within  which  certain  material  may  not  be 
dumped:  And  provided  further,  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  designation  of  reconunended 
sites  or  sites  where  certain  material  may  not 
be  dumped,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  need  not  follow  the 
designation  of  the  Administrator  where  the 
Secretary  certifies  that  there  Is  no  eco- 
nomically feasible  alternative  reasonably 
available. 

(c)  In  connection  with  Federal  projects  In- 
volving dredged  or  fill  material,  the  Secretary 
may.  In  lieu  of  the  permit  procedure,  issue 
regulations  which  shall  require  the  applica- 
tion to  such  projects  of  the  same  criteria, 
other  factors  to  be  evaluated,  the  same  proce- 
dures, and  the  same  requirement  which  are 
made  applicable  to  the  issuance  of  permits 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

PKHMrr  coNDmoNs 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Permits  issued  imder  this  title 
shall  designate  and  Include  (1)  the  type  of 
material  authorized  to  be  transported  for 
dumping  or  to  be  dumped:  (2)  the  amount 
of  material  authorized  to  be  transported  for 
dtmiping  or  to  be  dumped:  (3)  the  location 
where  such  transport  for  dumping  wUl  be 
terminated  or  where  such  dumping  wlU  oc- 
cur; (4)  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
permits  are  valid  and  their  expiration  date; 
(6)  any  special  provisions  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  the  monitoring  and  sur- 
veillance of  the  transportation  or  dtuaping; 
and  (6)  such  other  matters  as  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be. 
deems  appropriate. 

(b)    The  Administrator  or  the  Secretary, 


as  the  case  may  be,  may  prescribe  such  proc- 
essing fees  for  permits  and  such  reporting  re- 
quirements for  actions  taken  pursuant  to 
permits  Issued  by  him  under  this  title  as  be 
deems  t^iproprlate. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Administrator  or  the  Sec- 
retary, as  the  case  may  be,  may  issue  gen- 
eral permits  for  the  transjwrtatlon  for  dimip- 
ing,  or  dumping,  or  both,  of  specified  mate- 
rial for  which  he  may  Issue  permits,  which 
he  determines  will  have  a  minimal  adverse 
environmental  impact. 

(d)  TTie  Administrator  or  the  Secretary, 
as  the  case  may  be,  may  limit  or  deny  the 
Issuance  of  pemlts,  or  may  alter  or  revoke 
partially  or  entirely  the  terms  of  permits 
Issued  by  him  under  this  title,  for  the  trans- 
portation oT  dumping,  or  the  dumping,  or 
both,  of  specified  material,  where  he  finds 
that  such  material  cannot  be  dumped  con- 
sistently with  the  criteria  and  other  factors 
required  to  be  applied  In  evaluating  the 
permit  application.  No  action  shall  be  taken 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  affected 
person  or  permittee  shall  have  been  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  on  such 
action  as  proposed. 

(e)  The  Administrator  or  the  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall  require  an  applicant 
for  a  permit  under  this  title  to  provide 
such  information  as  he  may  consider  neces- 
sary to  review  and  evaluate  such  applica- 
tion. 

(f)  Information  received  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be. 
as  a  part  of  any  application  or  In  connec- 
tion with  any  permit  granted  under  this  title 
shall  be  available  to  the  public  as  a  matter 
of  public  record,  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  final  determination  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  be  likewise  available. 

(g)  A  copy  of  any  permit  Issued  under  this 
title  shall  be  placed  In  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  vessel  which  will  be  used  Tor  the 
transportation  or  dumping  authorized  by 
such  permit,  and  an  additional  copy  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  Issuing  official  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating,  or  bis  designee. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title,  or  of  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  title,  or  a  permit 
Issued  under  this  title  shall  be  liable  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  8S0,00(T  for 
each  violation  to  be  assessed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  un- 
til the  person  charged  shall  have  been  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on 
such  violation.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  i)enalty.  the  g^iavlty  of  the  violation  and 
the  demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged  in  attempting  to  achieve  rapid 
compliance  after  notification  of  a  violation 
shall  be  considered  by  said  Administrator. 
For  good  cause  shown,  the  Administrator 
may  remit  or  mitigate  such  penalty.  Upon 
failure  of  the  offending  party  to  pay  the 
penalty,  the  Administrator  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  commence  an  action 
in  the  appropriate  district  cotirt  of  the 
United  States  for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  action  which  may 
be  brought  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  person  who  knowingly  violates  this 
title,  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
title,  or  a  permit  Issued  under  this  title  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  (50,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  one-half 
of  said  fine,  but  not  to  exceed  $2,500.  to  be 
paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  Informa- 
tion which  shall  lead  to  conviction. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  imposing  civil  pen- 
alties and  criminal  fines  under  this  section, 
each  day  of  a  continuing  violation  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense  as  shall  the  dump- 


ing from  each  of  several   vessels,  or  other 
sources. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  delegate 
may  bring  actions  for  equitable  relief  to  en- 
join an  imminent  or  continuing  vitiation  of 
this  title,  of  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  title,  or  of  permits  issued  under  this  title, 
and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  relief  as 
the  equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

(e)  A  vessel,  except  a  pubUc  vessel  within 
the  m<«a"1"e  of  section  13  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended  (83 
U.S.C.  1163),  tiaad  in  a  violation,  sbaU  be 
liable  In  rem  for  any  civil  penalty  assessed  or 
criminal  fine  imposed  and  may  be  proceeded 
against  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  thereof;  but  no 
vessel  shaU  be  liable  unless  it  shaU  appear 
that  one  or  more  of  the  owners,  or  ibareboat 
charterers,  was  at  the  time  of  the  violation  a 
consenting  party  or  privy  to  such  violation. 

(f )  If  the  provisions  of  any  permit  Issued 
under  section  102  or  103  are  violated,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  revoke  the  permit  or  may  sus- 
pend the  permit  for  a  Bp«<ified  period  of  time. 
No  permit  shaU  be  revoked  or  suspended 
xinless  the  permittee  shaU  have  been  given 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such 
violation  and  proposed  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion. 

(g)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  any  person  may  com- 
mence a  clvU  suit  on  his  own  behalf  to  enjoin 
any  person.  Including  the  United  States  and 
any  other  governmental  Instrumentality  or 
agency  (to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  elev- 
enth amendment  to  the  Constitution),  who 
is  aUeged  to  be  In  violation  of  any  prohibi- 
tion, limitation,  criterion,  or  permit,  estab- 
lished or  Issued  by  or  under  this  title.  The  dis- 
trict courts  ShaU  have  jiirisdictlon,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  or  the 
citizenship  of  the  parties,  to  enforce  such 
prohibition,  limitation,  criterion,  or  permit, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

(A)  priOT  to  sixty  days  after  notice  of  the 
violation  has  been  given  to  the  Administra- 
tor or  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  any  alleged 
violator  of  the  prohibition,  limitation,  crit- 
erion, or  permit;  or 

(B)  If  the  Attorney  General  has  com- 
menced and  Is  dUlgently  prosecuting  a  civil 
action  In  a  court  of  the  United  States  to 
require  compliance  with  the  prohibition, 
limitation,  criterion,  or  permit;    or 

(C)  If  the  Adn[ilnlstrator  or  the  Secretary 
has  commenced  action  to  impose  a  penalty 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or 
has  Initiated  permit  revocation  or  suspen- 
sion proceedings  under  subsection  (f )  of  this 
section;  or 

(D)  if  the  United  States  has  commenced 
and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  criminal  ac- 
tion in  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a 
State  to  redress  a  violation  of  this  title. 

(3)  (A)  Any  suit  under  this  subsection 
may  be  brought  in  the  judicial  district  In 
which  the  violation  occurs. 

(B)  In  any  such  suit  under  this  subsec- 
tion In  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  par- 
ty, the  Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of 
the  Administrator  or  Secretary,  may  Inter- 
vene on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

(4)  The  court.  In  Issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  suit  brought  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (Including  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  when- 
ever the  court  determines  such  award  Is 
appropriate. 

(5)  The  Injunctive  relief  provided  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  statute  or  common  law  to  seek 
enforcement  of  any  standard  or  limitation  or 
to   seek   any   other  relief    (Including   relief 


against    the    Administrator,    the    Secretary, 
or  a  State  agency). 

(h)  No  person  shaU  be  subject  to  a  clvU 
penalty  or  to  a  criminal  fine  or  Imprison- 
ment for  dumping  materials  from  a  vessel 
if  necessary  1ft  an  emergency,  to  safeguard 
life.  Any  such  dumping  shaU  be  reported 
to  the  Administrator  under  such  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe. 

BXLATIONSHIP   TO    OTHIS   ZjLVfS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  After  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  all  Ucenaes,  permits,  and  authoriza- 
tions other  than  those  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shaU  be  void  and  of  no  legal  effect, 
to  the  extent  that  they  purport  to  authorize 
any  activity  regulated  by  this  title,  and 
whether  Issued  before  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shaU 
not  apply  to  actions  taken  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  under  the  authority 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899  (90 
Stat.  1151),  as  amended  (33  U.8.C.  401  et 
seq.). 

(c)  Prior  to  iBStilng  any  permit  under  this 
title,  if  It  i^pears  to  the  Administrator  that 
the  disposition  of  the  material,  other  than 
dredged  or  fiU  material,  to  be  transported  for 
dumping  or  to  be  dimyied  may  affect  naviga- 
tion in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  may  ci«ate  an  artificial  Uland  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  the  Administra- 
tor ShaU  consult  with  the  Secretary  and  no 
permit  shall  be  issued  if  the  Secrettiry  de- 
termines that  navigation  wiU  be  unreason- 
ably Impaired.  ___ 

(d)  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Utle,  no 
State  ShaU  adopt  or  enforce  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation relating  to  any  activity  regulated  by 
this  title.  Any  State  may,  however,  propose 
to  the  Administrator  criteria  rMatlng  to  the 
thumping  of  materials  Into  the  waters  de- 
scribed in  subsection  101(b)  which  might 
affect  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
State  and,  if  the  Administrator  determines, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
that  the  proposed  criteria  are  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  pvirposee  of  this  title,  he 
may  adopt  those  criteria  and  may  issue  regu- 
lations to  Implement  such  criteria.  Such  de- 
termination ShaU  be  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrator within  one  himdred  and  twenty  days 
of  receipt  of  the  proposed  criteria.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "State" 
means  any  State,  interstate,  or  regional  au- 
thority. Federal  territory  or  Commonwealth, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  be  deemed 
to  affect  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent 
any  provision  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Coor- 
dination Act  as  amended  (16  VS.C.  661- 
666c). 

KirroacsMXNT 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Administrator  or  the 
Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be.  may.  whenever 
appropriate.  utUize  by  agreement,  the  person- 
nel, services,  and  faculties  of  other  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentali- 
ties, or  State  agencies  or  Instrumentalities, 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis.  In  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibUities  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Administrator  or  the  Secretary 
may  delegate  responslbUlty  and  authority  for 
reviewing  and  evaluating  permit  applica- 
tions. Including  the  decision  as  to  whether  a 
permit  wlU  be  Issued,  to  an  officer  of  his 
agency,  or  he  may  delegate,  by  agreement, 
stich  re^ponslblUty  and  authority  to  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies, whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreim- 
bursable basis. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  shall 
conduct  surveUlance  and  other  appropriate 
enforcement  activity  to  prevent  unlawful 
transportation  of  material  for  dimiplng,  or 
unlawful  dimiplng. 
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■XaXTLATIONS 

8kc.  108.  In  carrying  out  the  reqxnulblll- 
U«a  and  authority  conferred  trj  this  title, 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  are  au- 
tborlMd  to  laaue  miob  legulitlone  aa  they 
may  deem  ^iproprlate. 

nrraUTATIONAL  coofbution 
Sac.  108.  The  Secretary  of  State,  In  con- 
Bviltatlon  with  the  Administrator,  shall  seek 
eflectlTe  International  aetkn  and  oooperatlon 
to  Inmie  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment, and  may,  for  this  purpose,  formtdate, 
present,  or  support  speoiflc  proposals  In  the 
United  Rations  and  other  competent  Inter- 
national organisations  for  the  deTelopment 
of  appropriate  International  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  support  of  the  poUoy  of  this  Act 

BZPSAX.  or  OTHia  LAWS 

Sac.  110.  (a)  The  second  proviso  XA  the 
last  paragr^h  of  section  30  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1808  (80  Stot.  IIM),  as  amended 
(33  nJB.C.  418) .  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Sections  1,  2,  3.  4.  6,  6.  and  7  of  the 
Act  of  June  28,  1888  (25  Stat.  208).  aa 
wnendert  (33  U.S.C.  44l-4Slb) ,  are  repealed. 

(0)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  6,  1886 
(24  atat.  828)  (44  n.S.C.  407a),  U  repealed. 
KFTacnvs  D&n  axd  bavzwos  piovisiow 

as:.  111.  (a)  This  ttUe  shaU  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  No  legal  action  begun,  or  right  of 
action  accrued,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  title  shall  be  affected  by  any  provision 
of  this  title. 

AX7THOSIZATION  TOIL  APPSOPBIATIONS 

Sac.  112.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
iH^proprlated,  out  of  any  moneys  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
and  administration  of  this  title. 

TITLE  n — COMFRKHEN8IVX  RE8XARCH  ON 
OCEAN  DUMPING 

Sac.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is 
operating  and  with  the  Administrator  shall, 
within  six  months  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  initiate  a  comprehensive  and  continuing 
program  of  monitoring  and  research  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  the  dumping  of  material 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  his  findings  (Including 
an  evaluation  of  the  short-term  ecological 
effects  and  economic  factors  involved)  to  the 
Congress. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  Act 
is  enacted  and  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section,  but  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  $1,000,000. 

Sac.  302.  (a)  The  Director,  National  Science 
FoTindatlon,  in  consultation  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  shall,  within  six  months 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  Initiate  a  com- 
prehensive and  continuing  program  of  re- 
search with  respect  to  the  possiUe  long-range 
effects  of  ix>llutlon,  overfishing,  and  man- 
Induced  changes  of  ocean  ecoeyetems.  In 
carrying  out  such  research,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shall  take  Into  account 
such  factors  as  existing  and  proposed  inter- 
national policies  affecting  oceanic  problems, 
economic  considerations  involved  in  both 
the  protection  and  the  use  of  the  oceans,  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  existing  programs,  and 
ways  in  which  the  health  at  the  oceans  may 
•beet  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  succeed- 
ing generations  of  mankind. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  under  the  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  President  and  pursuant  to  Inter- 


national agreements  aind  treaties  made  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  may  act  alone  or  in  conjiuic- 
tlon  with  any  other  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions, and  shall  make  known  the  reexilta  of 
Its  activities  by  such  channels  of  c(»nmuni- 
catlon  as  may  fipe»x  appropriate. 

(c)  In  January  of  each  year,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  activities  iindertaken 
by  It  purs^lant  to  this  title  during  the 
previous  year. 

(d)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Inde- 
pendent Instnunentallty  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  is  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
Uon  m  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  fur- 
nish such  information  as  may  be  requested. 

(e)  The  National  Science  Fovmdation,  in 
carrying  out  lu  reqwnsibUitles  under  this 
title,  shall,  to  the  extent  feaalUe,  by  con- 
tract or  other  agreement,  utilize  the  person- 
nel, services,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
[>rlated  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this  Act 
Is  enacted  and  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  sectioo,  but  the  siuns  i^>- 
propriated  for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  •1,000,000. 

TITLS    m — MARINE    SANCTUARIES 
Sec.   301.   Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (h)  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "Secretaj7",  when  used  in  this  title, 
means  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Szc.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretaries  of  State,  De- 
fense, Interior,  and  Transportation  and  the 
Administrator,  may  designate  as  marine 
sanctuaries  those  areas  of  the  oceans,  coastal, 
and  other  waters,  as  far  seaward  as  the  outer 
edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  as  defined  In 
the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
(15  U.S.T.  741;  TIAS  5678),  which  he  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
or  restoring  such  areas  for  their  conserva- 
tion, recreational,  ecological,  or  esthetic 
values. 

(b)  Prior  to  designating  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary which  includes  waters  lying  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  any  State  or  superjacent 
to  the  subsoil  and  seabed  within  the  seaward 
boundary  of  a  coastal  State,  as  that  boundary 
Is  defined  in  section  2  of  title  I  of  the  Act 
of  May  23.  1953  (67  Stat.  29).  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with,  and  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  views  of,  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  State  Involved.  As  to  such  waters,  a 
designation  under  this  section  shall  become 
effective  sixty  days  after  it  Is  published,  un- 
less the  Governor  of  any  State  Involved  shall, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sixty-day  period, 
certify  to  the  Secretary  that  the  designa- 
tion, or  a  specified  portion  thereof,  is  unac- 
ceptable to  his  State,  in  which  case  the  desig- 
nated sanctuary  shall  not  include  the  area 
certified  as  unacceptable  until  such  time  as 
the  Governor  withdraws  his  certification  of 
unacceptablllty. 

(c )  When  a  marine  sanctuary  is  designated, 
pursuant  to  this  section,  which  includes  an 
area  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  base- 
line from  which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea  Is  measured,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
tiUte  action,  aa  apprc^riate,  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  other  Governments,  In  order 
to  protect  such  sanctuary  and  promote  the 
purposes  for  which  It  was  established. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  his  initial 
designation  under  this  section  within  two 
years  following  the  date  of  enaotment  of 
this  title.  Thereafter,  he  shall  periodically 
designate  such  additional  areas  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port annually  to  the  Congress,  setting  forth 
a  comprehensive  review  of  his  aoUone  under 
the  authority  under  this  section,  together 


with  approprlsite  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation considered  necessary  for  the  designa- 
tion and  protection  of  marine  sanctuaries. 

(e)  Before  a  marine  sanctuary  Is  designated 
under  this  section,  the  Secreatry  shall  hold 
public  hearings  in  the  coastal  area  which 
would  be  most  directly  affected  by  such  desig- 
nation, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  sind  giv- 
ing proper  consideration  to  the  views  of  any 
Interested  party.  Such  hearings  shall  be  held 
no  earlier  than  thirty  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  a  public  notice  thereof. 

(f)  After  a  marine  sanctuary  has  been 
designated  imder  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  necessary  and  reasonable  regula- 
tions to  control  any  activities  permitted 
within  the  designated  marine  sanctuary,  and 
no  permit,  license,  or  oither  authorization  is- 
sued pursuant  to  any  other  authority  shall 
be  valid  unless  the  Secretary  shall  certify 
that  the  permitted  activity  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  thU  title  and  can  be  carried 
out  without  the  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der this  section. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  regu- 
lation issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  tSO.OOO  for  each  such  violation,  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Seoetary.  Each  day  of  a 
continuing  violation  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate violation. 

(b)  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  under 
this  section  until  the  person  charged  has 
been  given  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Upon  failure  of  the  offending  party 
to  pay  an  assessed  penalty,  the  Attorney 
General,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary. 
ehaU  commence  action  in  the  approp>rlate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  to  col- 
lect the  penalty  and  to  se^  such  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  A  vessel  used  in  the  violation  of  a 
regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  liable  In  rem  for  any  dvU  penalty  assessed 
for  such  violation  and  may  be  proceeded 
against  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  thereof. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain 
a  violation  of  the  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  and  to  grant  such  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Actions  shall 
be  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  either  on  his 
own  Initiative  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted  and  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  ti- 
tle, including  sums  for  the  costs  of  acquisi- 
tion, development,  and  operation  of  marine 
sanctuaries  designated  under  this  title,  but 
the  sums  appropriated  for  any  such  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington'' 

Mr.  ASPINAli..  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  sisk 
a  question  of  the  chairman.  If  this  re- 
quest Is  granted,  then  will  the  gentleman 
now  speaking  have  the  first  right  to  offer 
his  amendment  to  strike  title  HI  of  the 
bill? 

The  CniAIRMAN.  The  Chair  states  to 
the  gentleman  that  If  a  member  of  the 
committee  managing  the  bill  sought  rec. 
ognltlon  to  offer  an  amendment,  he 
would  have  a  prior  right  to  be  recognized 
for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
the  following  Inquiry  of  the  chainnan: 
If  a  member  of  the  committee  should 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to  title 
rn,  would  that  prevent  the  Member  now 
speaking  from  offering  his  amendment  to 
strike? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  a  perfecting 
amendment  were  pending,  a  motion  to 
strike  would  not  at  that  time  be  in  order. 
The  gentleman's  motion  could  how- 
ever, be  made  at  a  subsequent  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  unanimous-consent 
request  included  the  language  that  the 
bill  as  considered  read  "would  be  open 
for  amendment  at  all  points."  If  so.  I 
did  not  hear  that  statement. 

Mr.  PEXLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  3rield  to  me? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  I  failed  to  state— 
although  it  was  my  intention  to  do  so — 
that  the  committee  amendment  would  be 
open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  then  in- 
cludes the  language  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  C^halrman,  I  wish 
to  be  sure  now  that  I  imderstand  the  pro- 
cedure. A  motion  to  strike  would  be  in 
order  even  though  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment has  been  offered?' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  perfecting 
amendment  would  be  in  order  and  would 
have  to  be  disposed  of  prior  to  recog- 
nition of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  motion  to 
strike. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  understood  the  Chair 
to  say  that  after  a  motion  to  perfect  had 
been  made  by  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, then  my  motion  to  strike  the  section 
as  perfected  would  be  in  order.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  perfecting 
amendment  is  disposed  of  the  motion  to 
strike  would  be  in  order  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
committee  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  CQerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  CHerk  caned  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  350] 

Abemethy  A.ndrews.  Betts 

Abourezk  N  Dak.  Blackburn 

Abzug  Baring  Blanton 

Anderson,  barrett  Blatntk 

Tenn.  BeU  Biay 


Brown,  Mich. 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tez. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

CbtBholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clay 

ColUns,  ni. 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Culver 

delaOarza 

Delaney 

Derwinskl 

Diggs 

Dom 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Kshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Flood 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Fraaer 
Fuqua 
OallflanaklB 
Gallagher 
Otbbons 
Ooldwater 
Grasso 
Green.  Oreg. 
Gross 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hanna 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hollfield 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

MeXlnney 

Maodonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Martin 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Calif. 
MlnshaU 
MltcbeU 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Murphy. 
Nichols 
Patman 
Plmle 
Powell 
Price,  ni. 


,  ni. 


QiUllen 
Rallsback 

a06S 

Held,  111. 

Rlegle 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Rovisselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

StOennaln 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Tcague,  Tex. 
Thompson, 

N.J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Vander  Jagt 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Yatron 


Accordingly  the  (Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pike.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  cm  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.B..  9727,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  296  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMENDMENTS  orFERED  BT   MR.  LENNON 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Lznnon  :  Page 
44.  line  25,  and  page  45,  line  1,  strike  out 
"Director,  National  Science  Foundation"  and 
insert  "Secretary  of  Oammeroe". 

Page  46.  line  7,  strike  out  "National  Sci- 
ence Foundation"  and  inaert  "Secretary  of 
Oommeree". 

Page  45,  line  14.  strike  out  "its"  and  Insert 
"his". 

Page  46,  line  16,  strike  out  "National  Sci- 
ence Foundation"  and  insert  "Secretary  of 
Oommeree". 

Page  46.  line  30.  strike  out  "Its"  and  insert 
"his". 

Page  46,  lines  23  and  23,  strike  out  "Na- 
tional Sdenoe  FVjundatlon"  and  insert  "Sec- 
retary of  Commerce". 

Page  46,  line  24,  strike  out  "it"  and  insert 
"him",  and  strike  out  "title"  and  Insert  "sec- 
tion". 

Page  46,  line  3,  strike  out  "National  Sd- 
vaob  Foundation"  and  Insert  "Secretary  of 
Commerce". 

Page  46,  line  4,  strike  out  "tlUe"  and  In- 
sert "section". 

Page  46,  line  7.  strike  out  "Natiooal  Sci- 
ence Foundation"  and  Insert  "Secretary  of 
Commeroe". 

Page  48,  "Ti*>  8,  strike  out  "its"  and  insert 
"his",  and  strike  out  "title"  and  insert  "sec- 
tloo". 

Mr.  LENNON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  amendments  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Rscou,  and  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAJJ.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  is  no  objection. 

The  C?HAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Candina. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AICENMCXNTS  OrFXXZD  BT  MX.  LXNITOK 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
smiendments. 
The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Lkntton:  Page 
49,  line  1,  strike  out  "without"  and  inaert 
"within". 

Page  49,  line  2.  add  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Such  regulations  shall  be  applied 
in  accordance  with  recognized  principles  of 
international  law.  including  treaties,  con- 
ventions and  other  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  signatory." 

Page  49,  hne  3.  strike  the  word  "Whoever", 
and   Insert  the  following  in  Ite  place: 

"Any  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  who". 

Mr.  LENNON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendments  are  pro 
forma  or  technical  amendments,  or  are 
we  going  to  have  important  amendments 
offered  without  explanation  or  discussion 
to  be  voted  up  or  down  due  to  lack  of 
attention  of  the  House? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  first  sequence  of 
amendments  was  a  series  of  purely  tech- 
nical amendments.  ITie  amendments  be- 
fore us  now  are  committee  amendments 
which  are  substantive,  and  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  will  be  more  than  happy  to  ex- 
plain them  at  the  aw>roprtate  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  for  a  brief  explanation  of  his 
amendments,  but  we  &re  not  going  to 
adopt  important  amendments  to  a  bill  by 
rote,  and  without  explanation,  as  long 
as  unanimous  consent  is  required. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
desire  to  omit  explanation.  Is  the  gentle- 
man's comment  directed  to  the  amend- 
ments that  are  now  pending  before  the 
committee? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Subsequent  to  July  17. 
when  this  bill  was  reported  to  the  House, 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  received  a  letter  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive OfBce  of  the  President,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  raising  objections  to  cer- 
tain specific  provisions  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding title  in  and.  In  addition,  raising 
a  point  in  relation  to  a  qualified  state- 
ment that  is  contained  on  page  27  of  the 
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committee  bllL  Wbat  the  am^idment  in 
substance  does  Is  this:  It  is  a  technical 
amendment  First,  there  was  a  typo- 
graphical error.  On  page  49.  line  1,  strike 
out  the  word  "without"  and  insert  the 
word  "within".  That  was  a  tjrpographical 
error.  On  the  same  page,  page  49.  Une  2, 
we  would  add  the  following  sentence: 

Such  regulations  sball  be  applied  in  ac- 
cordance with  recog^nlsed  principle  of  Inter- 
national  law,  including  treaties,  ooaaventlons 
and  other  agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  signatory. 

On  the  same  page,  page  49,  line  3,  we 
would  strike  out  the  word  "Whoever"  and 
Insert  the  f crowing  in  its  place:  "Any 
person  subject  to  the  Jtirlsdiction  of  the 
United  States  who.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
CJarolina? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
opposition  at  all  now  that  the  amend- 
ment has  been  explained.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMKNT  OrmUSD  8T   MS..  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  Page 
4fl.  Une  17.  strike  aU  of  Title  in. 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  tmd  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
my  remarks  while  we  were  considering 
H.R.  9727  in  general  debate  yesterday, 
which  remarks  can  be  found  on  pages 
30863  and  30864  of  yesterday's  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  suggested  several  rea- 
sons why  title  m  should  be  stricken  from 
the  legislation.  Let  me  repeat  for  those 
who  were  here  yesterday  and  for  those 
who  may  not  have  been  here  yesterday 
during  my  presentation,  the  cogent  argu- 
ments for  striking  this  particular  title 
from  the  legislation  at  t^ls  time. 

First.  This  is  an  "ocean  dumping"  bill 
and  the  matter  of  establishing  marine 
sanctuaries  has  no  place  in  it.  The  en- 
actment of  title  ni  would  have  the  effect 
of  turning  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  regulation  of  the  offshore 
mineral  leasing  program  authorized  by 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act — 
a  program  already  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  responsibility. 

Second.  Title  m  was  added  to  the  bill 
after  hearings  were  completed  and  with- 
out any  testimony  from  the  administra- 
tion and  without  the  knowledge  and  ad- 
vice of  the  committee  having  primary 
Jurisdiction — the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Third.  The  Departments  of  Interior, 
State,  and  Defense  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  strongly  op- 
pose the  enactment  of  title  m,  and  the 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  gone  oa  record  in  opposition  to 
this  tlUe. 

Fourth.  Tht  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  giving  full  consideration  to  the 
environmental  impact  of  the  mineral 
leasing  program  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  No  Federal  agency  is  better 
able  than  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  identify  the  natural  values  that  must 
be  preseived.  and  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  me  to  transfer  this  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  enactment  of  title  HI  could  result 
in  locking  up  unneceBsarily  offshore  re- 
sources valued  at  blUlons  of  dollars,  re- 
ducing revenues  available  in  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  the 
acquisition  of  much-needed  recreation 
areas,  park  areas,  and  wildlife  refuges, 
and  curtail  the  President's  program  for 
meeting  the  growing  energy  needs  of  this 
Nation. 

I  agree  fully  with  Admiral  Rlckover  in 
hlB  statement  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  other  body : 

Man,  from  the  beginning  of  his  evolution, 
has  directed  his  actions  toward  transforma- 
tion of  the  earth  from  ita  natural  state  to 
one  more  suitable  for  human  habitation. 
Some  believe  that  In  light  of  past  mistakes 
this  goal  must  be  completely  renounced. 
TTiey  reject  the  modem  wt»:ld  because  the 
byproducts  of  Industrialization  and  popula- 
tion Increase  have  been  air  pollution,  de- 
struction of  scenery,  harm  to  the  ecology, 
etc.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  In  actual 
fact,  and  despite  all  its  shortcomings,  the 
world  of  1971  Is  a  much  safer  and  pleasante( 
place  for  nearly  all  human  beings  than  the 
world  of  10,000  B.C.  or  even  of  1000  A.D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  in  has  no  place  in 
this  legislation  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
deleted. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment. 
Before  discussing  briefly  my  reasons  for 
opposing  the  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  the  record  on  two  points.  Yester- 
day, during  the  general  debate  on  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  delete  title  m  of 
the  bill.  He  raised  two  basic  jurisdic- 
tional points  in  his  discussion.  The  first 
of  these  related  to  committee  jurisdic- 
tion, and  he  stated  that  the  primary 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter  in  title 
HI  lies  with  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  have  deep  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  distinguished 
chairman,  but  I  must  disagree  with  this 
assertion.  It  is  true  that  his  ccmmittee 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
but  the  proposed  title  III  does  not  in  any 
way  invade  that  jurisdiction.  The  pri- 
marj-  jurisdiction,  as  to  title  HI  provi- 
sions, relates  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee in  the  arei  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
including  reserirch,  restoration,  and  con- 
servation. In  addition,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  has  juris- 
diction over  the  oceanographic  research 
programs  which  have  now  been  concen- 
trated in  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 


mospheric Administration.  The  purpose 
of  title  m  Is  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  has  responsibility  not 
only  for  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  but  also  the  National  Oceano- 
graphic Survey,  the  authority  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  where  it  is  necessary 
for  conservation  and  other  purposes.  It 
is  true  that  his  action  may  have  an 
effect  on  programs  involving  mineral 
leasing.  It  may  also  have  effect  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  progrsuns  involving 
channel  Improvements  and  defense  re- 
search. It  may  have  an  impact  on  Coast 
Ouard  programs  involving  aids  to  navi- 
gation, and  It  may  have  an  impact  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Administrator 
of  EPA.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  section 
302  of  the  title  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  consult  with  Interior.  De- 
fense, Transportation.  EPA.  as  well  as 
the  Secretary  of  State,  before  he  makes 
a  designation  of  any  marine  sanctuary. 
In  addition,  he  is  required  to  hold  public 
hearings  in  order  to  receive  the  views 
of  all  interested  parties.  Furthermore, 
the  title  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  take  appropriate  action  to 
enter  into  international  negotiations  in 
order  to  protect  a  sanctuary  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designated. 

An  additional  point  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  "usurpation  without  notice  of  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or." Mr.  Chairman,  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  a  correct  analysis  of  the  situation. 
The  question  of  marine  sanctuaries  has 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  for  at  least 
the  past  three  Congresses. 

In  1966,  the  President's  Science  Advi- 
sory Committee  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  marine  sanctuaries.  Some  11  bills 
were  the  subject  of  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  in  the  90th 
Congress.  The  Interior  Department  tes- 
tified on  those  bills  and  suggested  that 
action  should  be  delayed  until  the  pend- 
ing national  estuary  study  and  tl^ 
forthcoming  report  of  the  Marine  Sci- 
ence Commission  was  received.  In  part, 
due  to  that  suggestion,  no  legislation  was 
enacted  in  the  90th  Congress.  The  na- 
tional estuary  study  was  completed  and 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  in  early  1970. 
It  stated  in  part: 

It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  help  to  provide  leadenshlp 
and  Incentive  for  estuary  preservation  and 
restoration  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

It  further  stated: 

The  choice  Is  clear — either  we  provide  for 
preservation  and  restoration  measures,  or  our 
estuaries  will  degenerate  and  disappear  under 
the  onslaught  of  economic  development. 

That  report  was  approved  and  adopted 
on  January  30,  1970,  by  the  Honorable 
Walter  J.  Hickle,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Marine  Science  Commission 
report  was  also  received  by  the  Congress, 
tnis  in  January  of  1969.  While  it  did  not 
address  itself  to  marine  sanctuaries  per 
se,  it  did  include  a  detailed  discussion  of 
competing  uses  in  the  ocean  areas,  par- 
ticularly the  coastal  zone,  and  made  the 
following  statement: 

Federal,  state  and  local  governments  share 
the  responslbUlty  to  develop  a  plan  .  .  .  which 
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reconcUee,  or,  U  necessary,  chooses  among 
competing  Interests  and  protects  long-term 
values. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  na- 
tional estuary  study  and  the  Marine 
Science  Commissicni  report,  bills  (xi  the 
subject  of  marine  sanctuaries  were  in- 
troduced in  the  91st  Congress.  Six  of 
those  blUs  were  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  The  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  on  those  bills  recom- 
mended that  consideration  be  deferred 
pending  completion  of  the  comprehen- 
sive study  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty  on  ocean  dumping.  That 
study  has  also  been  completed  and  con- 
tains the  following  recommendations: 

High  priority  should  be  given  to  protecting 
those  portions  of  the  marine  envlromnent 
which  are  biologically  more  active:  namely 
the  estuaries  and  the  shallow  nearshore  areas 
In  which  many  marine  organisms  breath  or 
spawn.  These  biologiceJly  critical  areas 
should  be  delimited  and  protected. 

Piurther: 

Marine  research  preserves  should  b« 
established  to  protect  representative  ma- 
rine ecosystems  for  research  and  to  serve  as 
ecological  reference  points — baselines  by 
which  m&n-lnduced  changes  may  be  evalu- 
ated. 

TTie  Department  of  Interior  was  repre- 
sented in  the  preparation  of  those  recom- 
mendations. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  a  total  of 
eight  bills  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  relating  solely  to  marine  sanc- 
tuaries. The  Department  of  Interior  has 
been  requested  for  a  report  oo.  each  of 
those  bills,  the  first  such  request  having 
been  made  in  February  of  this  year.  No 
reports  have  been  furnished  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Department.  Of  the  more 
than  40  bills  introduced  on  the  subject 
of  ocean  dumping,  approximately  25 
percent  contain  marine  sanctuary  provi- 
sions. Tlie  Department  of  Interior  was 
also  requested  for  its  comments  on  those 
bills,  and  although  the  departmental  re- 
ports specifically  recognized  in  some  in- 
stances, particularly  H  Jl.  4359,  the  exist- 
ance  of  a  marine  sanctuary  provision,  the 
reports  did  Hot  take  a  specific  stand  on 
the  subject. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  various 
ocean  dumping  bills,  the  committee  heard 
the  testimony  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  witness  did  not  address 
himself  or  express  any  objection  specifi- 
cally to  marine  sanctuary  provisions.  It  Is 
true  that  the  administration  proposal. 
H.R.  4723,  did  not  contain  such  a  provi- 
sion. The  subcommittees  considering  the 
bills,  however,  felt  that  this  additional 
provision  would  be  an  added  tool  in  pro- 
tecting the  quality  of  our  ocean  waters. 

As  early  as  May  1971,  a  committee 
print  for  discussion  purposes,  contained 
just  such  a  provisioci.  ThsA  committee 
print  was  used  in  the  markup  of  the  bill 
and  representatives  of  at  least  three  ex- 
ecutive agencies  were  continually  present 
in  the  executive  committee  meetings  to 
give  advice  and  counsel  to  the  subcom- 
mittee members.  The  print  was  also  made 
available  to  other  Government  depart- 
ments and  while  no  formal  request  was 
made  to  Interior  for  its  comments.  It 


could  have  furnished  them  at  any  time. 
HJl.  9727.  as  we  are  considering  it  to- 
day, WEW,  in  effect,  a  dean  bill  resulting 
from  the  subcommittee  deliberations. 
Since  all  interested  deptutments  had 
been  heard  during  the  hearings,  there 
was  no  need  to  again  request  testimony 
on  H  Ji.  9727.  But  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  was  not  aware  of  the 
committee  deliberatioDS  will  not  bear  the 
light  of  day. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  through  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Uving  resources  of 
the  oceans  including  those  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf.  This  is  specifically  covered 
in  the  act  of  May  20,  1964,  as  amended — 
16  U.S.C.  1081-1086— which  includes  pro- 
visions relating  not  only  to  fisheries  in 
the  contiguous  zone  but  to  Continental 
Shelf  fishery  resources.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  if  this  bill  passes,  an  additional 
"permitted  activity"  will  be  dvunping  of 
materials  as  regulated  by  title  I. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is 
true. 

There  were  three  bills  on  the  subject, 
H.R.  4359,  H.R.  4360,  and  HJl.  4361,  with 
52  cosponsors,  including  five  members  of 
the  committee. 

As  a  matter  of  f£M:t,  on  the  question, 
there  was  knowledge  of  the  sanctuaries. 
This  is  an  old  question.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  1970  in  its  re- 
port initially  brought  this  up. 

A  bill  including  this  was  filed  in  the 
91st  Congress  by  myself. 

There  is  testimony  on  page  216  of  the 
hearings  of  April  5,  6,  and  7  which  goes 
into  this,  Mr.  Chairmsm. 

Furthermore,  there  was  a  report,  al- 
though innocuous,  filed  by  the  Depart- 
mient  of  Interior,  which  appears  at  page 
108  of  the  report. 

So  there  certainly  was  notice  of  this. 
It  is  a  good  bill.  It  seems  to  me,  on  some- 
thing as  important  as  this,  we  ought  to 
get  down  to  passing  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield, 
if  I  may  have  my  time  extended. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  will  seek  additional  time 
for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Under  those  conditions 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  there  any  proposed  au- 
thority in  title  m,  which  authority  now 
exists  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  LENNON.  This  does  not  in  any  way 
circumvent  or  imp^e  or  diminish  the 
present  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  relating  to  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation off  the  Continental  Shelf,  re- 
garding phosphates,  minerals,  oil,  gas  or 
anything  else. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  question,  perhaps  because  it 
was  poorly  phrased. 

Does  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to- 
day have  the  authority  to  do  what  title 
m  seeks  to  do  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment? 


Mr.  LENNON.  No.  All  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  do  now  is  make  the  determina- 
tion as  to  what  leases  shall  be  granted  for 
exploration  and  exploitation. 

This  title  in  does  not  interfere  with  or 
to  any  degree  impede  him  in  this  regard. 

He  must,  however,  and  rightly  so,  con- 
fer not  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  such  but  with  the  administrator  of  the 
agency  that  this  Congress  created,  the 
National  Oceanographic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Agency.  At  the  same  time  public  hear- 
ingS'must  be  held  in  the  area  where  this 
is  done  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  an  adverse  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lennon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
one  further  question? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, then,  in  making  regulations  con- 
cerning fish  and  wildlife  and  the  protec- 
tion thereof,  and  marine  sanctucules  and 
so  on.  has  been  acting  beyond  any  offlcisd 
capacity.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
sajring? 

Mr.  LENNON.  No.  You  must  recall,  my 
friend,  through  your  vote  and  the  other 
votes,  we  took  out  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  put  into  NOAA — the  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency — the  commercial  fishing  and  cer- 
tain aspects  of  sports  fishing  and  wild- 
life. That  was  done  by  the  Congress,  and 
it  \s  now  in  NOAA,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jdelding,  although  we  are  in  disagreement 
completely. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman 3deld? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  Interpret 
the  statement  made  a  few  moments  ago 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
the  inference  was  that  in  effect  the  head 
of  NOAA  would  make  the  decision  as  to 
the  establishment  of  marine  sanctuaries, 
implying  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce was  not  the  person  who  made  the 
final  decision. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  designated  as  the  Individual  be- 
cause that  is  the  Cabinet-level  status,  sis 
the  gentleman  so  well  knows.  But  cer- 
tainly the  Administrator  of  NOAA  with- 
in the  Department  of  Commerce  will  be 
the  chief  advocate  of  such  marine  sane- 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  clarify 
that  if  I  might. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  makes  the 
final  decision. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  the  genUeman  will 
permit  me,  I  wlU  be  happy  to  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL),  who,  I  am  sure,  can  clarify 
this  point. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  likte  to  read 
from  the  language  of  the  bill.  This  Is 
in  section  302. 

The    "Secretary" — referring    to    the 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  who  Is  outlined 
above — "after  cmisultatlon  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Defoue."  and  so  forth, 
"and  the  Administrator" — ^referrinfir  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Stevlronmental 
Protection  A^rency — "may  designate  as 
marine  sanctuaries"  and  so  forth.  And 
then  it  goes  on  from  there.  Referring 
further  to  the  language  of  the  bill,  it  is 
permissive  for  him  to  do  after  having  en- 
gaged in  consultation  with  the  officers  of 
the  other  departments. 

Mr.  OE31ALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  make 
a  further  inquiry. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  not  want  to  upgrade 
the  head  of  NOAA  so  that  he  could  pre- 
empt the  final  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  What  I  am  trying 
to  clarify  is.  if  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce disagrees  with  the  head  of  NOAA. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  the  person 
who  makes  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  LJENNON.  That  would  be  my  in- 
terpretation of  it 

Mr.  DINOELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
correct.  That  is  a  correct  interpretation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  he  can  disagree  with  the  head  of 
NOAA  and  make  a  final  decision,  and 
his  decision  is  the  final  <»ie? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  so  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lennon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
could  have  answered  these  questions  that 
have  been  raised  if  they  would  have  per- 
mitted me  to  proceed  with  my  statement. 

Twelve  bills  were  introduced,  three  in 
the  90th  Congress.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment testified  on  these  bills  and  stig- 
gested  that  this  issue  be  delayed  until 
the  pending  national  estuur  study  and 
the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Marine 
Science  Commission  was  received. 

It  was  based  upon  the  suggestion  that 
no  legislation  was  brought  to  this  fioor 
in  the  90th  Congress  or  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

This  estuary  study  was  made,  was  com- 
pleted and  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
in  1970  and  states  in  part: 

It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the  Federal 
OoTemment  to  help  provide  leadership  In- 
centive for  estuary  preservation  and  resto- 
ration for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

It  further  stated  other  very  pertinent 
facts  concerning  this  issue.  That  report 
was  approved  and  adopted  on  Janiiary  30, 
1970,  by  whom?  By  Walter  J.  Hickel.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Marine  Science  report  was 
also  received  by  the  Congress  at  the  same 
time.  We  followed  the  recommendations 
of  the  administration,  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  this  administration,  in 
the  attempt  to  bring  this  legislation  be- 
fore the  House. 

Gentlemen,  I  urge  you  to  support  your 
committee  on  this  matter. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  spectnmi 
there  will  be  an  effort  made  to  go  a  little 


further.  We  have  adopted  the  middle 
course  in  this  bill.  However,  there  will 
be  an  amendment  offered  to  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  that  would  designate 
some  spots  other  than  those  covered  by 
this  legislation  as  marine  sanctuaries.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  equitable,  because 
that  would  be  an  infrlng^nent  upon  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  is  now 
engaged  in  present  negotiations  for  these 
leased  sites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  adopt 
the  middle  course  and  follow  the  recom* 
mendatlons  of  these  two  subcommittees 
which  have  given  their  time  and  their 
effort  to  bring  this  type  of  bill  to  you. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Aspinall  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Aspinall  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  In  my  opinion 
it  represents  a  misguided  and  ill-con- 
ceived effort  on  the  part  of  weU-meaning 
individuals  to  protect  the  development 
of  offshore  oil  resources  which  they  view 
as  threatened  by  a  marine  sanctuary  law. 

This  fear  is  groundless.  Let  me  assiire 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  that  it  has  never  been 
our  intention  to  stop  the  development 
of  these  vast  resources.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Moshsk)  stated 
during  general  debate  yesterday,  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee has  led  the  way  in  fostering  the 
increased  utilization  of  the  oceans  to 
satisfy  man's  need  for  food,  energy 
sources,  and  hard  minerals.  We  have 
constantly  endeavored  to  advance  tech- 
nology and  basic  knowledge,  so  that  these 
ofEshore  resources  and  the  wealth  of  the 
deep  sea  bed  can  be  extracted  economi- 
cally. 

Let  me  reemphasize  the  fact  that 
marine  sanctuaries  ae  proposed  in  title 
in  of  this  legislation  are  not  intended  to 
prevent  legitimate  uses  of  the  sea.  They 
are  intended  to  protect  imique  areas  of 
the  ocean  bordering  our  country.  How 
many  such  marine  sanctuaries  should  be 
estabUshed  remains  bo  be  determined.  It 
is  likely  that  most  of  them  win  protect 
sections  of  our  national  seashores.  A 
sanctuary  is  not  meant  to  be  a  marine 
wilderness  where  man  will  not  enter.  Its 
designatiaQ  will  insure  very  simply  a 
balance  between  uses. 

The  amendment  is  the  result  of  mls- 
informa.tion  generated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  What  Is  the  De- 
partment afraid  of?  Are  we  to  assume 
that  the  development  of  offshore  miner- 
als is  not  compatible  with  conservation 
of  fisheries,  recreation  and  our  many 
other  beneficial  uses  of  the  aea?  Is  the 
Department  saying  we  must  choose  be- 
tween oil  and  these  other  uses?  I  hope 
that  is  not  the  case.  Perhaps  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  should  take  another 
close  look  at  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act,  and  advise  the  Congress  if 
its  statutory  responsibilities  are  in  con- 
flict with  that  act. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  letters  spread 
in  the  Record  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspimali.)  Is  that 
title  m  of  this  legislation  will  have  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  the  fiow  of  oil  from 


the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  which.  In 
turn,  will  curtail  the  President's  program 
for  meeting  the  esaergy  needs  of  this 
country  and  will  soiously  reduce  the 
flow  of  money  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
from  the  leashig  of  these  offshore  lands. 
This  premise  is  completely  wrong  and  Is 
an  unfortunate  overreaotton  to  a  mod- 
erate and  realistic  attempt  to  insure  bal- 
ance among  the  competing  uses  for  the 
seaward  areas. 

What  does  title  m  do?  First  of  all.  it 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Eifter  consultation  with  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  Defense,  Interior,  Transporta- 
tion, and  the  Administrator  of  EPA,  may 
designate  marine  sanctuaries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  or  restoring  such  areas 
for  their  conservation,  recreational,  eco- 
logical or  esthetic  values.  So  far  as  State 
waters  are  concerned,  the  Governor  of 
any  State  may  refuse  to  accept  the  des- 
ignation of  any  sanctuary  within  the 
territory  of  his  State.  A  sanctuary  which 
extends  beyond  our  territorial  sea  does 
not  impose  any  burden  upon  foreign  na- 
tionals. It  does  not  extend  U.S.  territory. 
It  does  not  involve  any  creeping  juris- 
diction. It  does  not  affect  our  efforts  at 
the  international  level  to  formulate  a 
new  law  of  the  sea. 

Under  an  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Leknon),  the  fears  of  the 
Department  of  State  are  completely  laid 
to  rest.  The  difficulty  with  title  m  seems 
to  arise  in  section  302(f)  on  page  48  of 
the  bill.  This  subsection  provides  that 
the  Secretary,  after  a  marine  sanctuary 
has  been  designated,  shall  issue  necessary 
and  responsible  regiilations  to  control  any 
activity  permitted  within  the  designated 
sanctuary,  and  no  permit,  license  or  oth- 
er authorization  shall  be  valid  unless  the 
Secretary  certifies  that  the  permitted  ac- 
tivity is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  can  be  carried  out  within 
the  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
section. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  two  things  must 
occur  before  the  fears  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  might  be  realized.  First 
of  all.  a  marine  sanctuary  will  have  to  be 
designated  in  an  area  where  offshore  oil 
exploration  or  extraction  is  under  way  or 
feasible.  The  mere  designation  of  a 
marine  sanctuary,  however,  will  not  pro- 
hibit such  activity.  The  Secretary  must 
further  find  that  oil  exploration  or  ex- 
traction cannot  be  conducted  consistent 
with  the  purpose  for  which  the  sanctuary 
was  established.  There  may  well  be  areas 
where,  due  to  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
the  Secretary  will  be  compelled  to  reach 
such  a  conclusion.  I  certainly  do  not  en- 
vision, however,  that  this  will  frequently 
be  the  case.  I  am  sure  that  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall). 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  extraction 
of  oil  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
lands  is  so  s€icrosanct  nor  so  inherently 
dangerous  that  It  cannot  be  subjected  to 
reasonable  scrutiny  by  a  responsible  Fed- 
eral oEQcial  outside  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Title  in  is  a  logical  and  reasonable 
corollary  to  the  balance  of  this  legisla- 
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tion.  It  is  not  a  new  or  novel  concept 
dreamed  up  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  at  the  last 
minute.  A  number  of  bills  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  outset  of  our  deliberations 
tied  the  regulation  of  ocean  dimii^ng 
with  the  establishment  of  marine  stinctu- 
aries.  These  bills  were  reported  upon  by 
the  Interior  Department  and  were  before 
the  committee  when  the  representative 
of  the  Interior  Department  testified.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
this  amendment  and  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  9727.  as  repwrted  by  your 
committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
whose  name  I  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  intended  to  get  rec- 
ognition while  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  was  speaking.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  Speaker,  with  the  ParUa- 
mentarian's  advice,  assigned  three — at 
least  three — bills  establishing  marine 
sanctuaries  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs. 

If  that  does  not  establish  the  right  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  committee  over 
at  least  bills  having  to  do  with  general 
policies  of  marine  sanctuaries,  I  do  not 
know  what  else  does. 

Our  committee  was  never  given  any 
notice  oT  consideration  at  all  when  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation  were  held 
or  at  any  time  during  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation  which  will  authorize 
studies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
marme  sanctuaries. 

I  desire  that  the  members  of  this  Con- 
mittee  know  that  there  is  no  personal 
ambition  to  have  legislation  taken  be- 
fore our  committee  when  it  is  before 
another  committee. 

But  anyone  who  suggests  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs does  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  general  operations  here,  is  mistaken, 
or  the  reference  of  the  bills  was  wrong. 
Also  it  would  have  been  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  congressional  courtesy  that  the 
committee  which  had  at  least  some  of 
the  bills  before  it  be  given  some  kind  of 
warning  that  the  bills  would  be  consid- 
ered by  another  committee. 

There  may  be  dual  Jurisdiction  in  this 
respect,  but  there  is  jurisdiction  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs without  question. 

If  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pelly)  will  yield 
further,  section  (d)  of  title  in  sasrs  that 
the  Secretary,  that  is,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  "shall  make  his  toitial  desig- 
nation under  this  section  within  2  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title." 

This  takes  the  jurisdiction,  whatever 
there  may  be,  away  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  gives  it  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

Section  (f )  states  that  after  a  marine 
sanctuary  has  been  designated  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  regulations  to  con- 
trol any  activities  permitted  within  the 
designated  marine  sanctuary. 

If  that  does  not  take  complete  juris- 
diction away  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  I  cannot  read  the  lan- 
guage. 


Mr.  PELLY.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
our  committees  to  become  engaged  in 
any  jurisdiction  fight.  We  have  had  our 
little  differences  with  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  before,  and 
we  have  reconciled  them.  I  can  say  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Aspinall)  that  I  had  no 
thought  in  my  mind  that  we  were  invad- 
ing his  jurisdiction.  I  am  certain  we  are 
not,  and  it  was  not  our  Intention  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  correct  the  statement  I  made,  and  that 
is  that  we  have  eight  bills  before  our 
committee  at  the  present  time  instead  of 
the  three  that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  certainly  am  aware  of 
the  important  responsibilities  that  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  have  over 
the  exploratkm  for  oil,  and  I  do  not 
want — as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  have 
any  part  in  that  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  recognize  that 
bills  of  this  nature  have  been  referred  to 
our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  since  1966,  and  in  each  Con- 
gress since  that  time,  and  that  there 
have  been  a  goodly  number  of  such  bills 
which  have  been  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

There  are  now  pending  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  eight  bills.  Six  bills 
of  this  nature  were  heard  during  the  last 
Congress.  There  is  even  a  biU  dealing 
with  the  subject  which  I  would  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  ,  and 
that  is  H.R.  9111 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dingell,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pelly  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  will  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  me,  I  would  point  out  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  that  the  bill 
H.R.  9111,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 
GONNER)  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  title 
states  as  follows : 

Relating  to  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  upon  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  amending  certain  provisions  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  and  the 
Mineral  leasing  Act. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  situation  where 
there  has  been  a  long-established  juris- 
diction, well  recognized  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian and  by  the  Speaker,  by  the 
reference  of  bills  of  this  kind  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries for  no  less  than  three  Congresses, 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  acted  on  those 
bills. 

Also,  there  have  been  additional  bills, 
such  as  one  relating  to  the  coastal  zone, 
that  have  been  handled  under  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  leadership  of  my 


good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  .  So  I  believe  that 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  very  clear 
and  simple,  and  that  it  is  abundantly 
plain  that  it  is  to  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  brought  this  bill  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  were  39  distinct  bills  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  on  marine  sanc- 
tuaries. Many  of  those  bills,  including 
the  first  one,  H.R.  285,  have  been  referred 
to  this  committee.  I  introduced  that  bill 
in  the  previous  Congress,  and  the  Par- 
liamentarian referred  it  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I 
feel  that  virtually  every  Government 
agency  testified  before  the  committee, 
and  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  and  the 
members  of  that  committee  for  the  out- 
standing Job  they  did  in  putting  together 
this  legislation. 

I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  many 
points  of  views  from  many  of  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  with  ^gard  to  the 
jurisdictional  question,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
regard  to  advice  and  consenting  to  the 
establishment  of  these  sanctuaries. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  to  what  I  said,  that  I  per- 
sonally do  not  intend  to  Invade  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  great  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  do  not 
beUeve  this  bill  kas  done  that.  As  I  said 
before  I  am  hopeful  that  this  can  be  re- 
solved without  getting  into  a  fight  be- 
tween two  of  the  great  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Reports  were  requested 
in  each  instance  on  each  and  every  one 
of  the  bills  dealing  with  marine  sanc- 
tuaries by  the  staff  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  all  Interested  govenmient 
agencies  including  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Of  the  some  30-odd  blUs  before 
our  committee  at  this  time,  a  request  was 
made  for  a  report  on  each  of  the  bills 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  brought 
in  to  testify  and  was  queried  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marine  sanctuaries  by  our  com- 
mittee, and,  more  importantly,  other 
Government  agencies,  including  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Office  of  Science  Technology,  were 
also  queried. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MB.   LEMT 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lent:  Page  48, 
line  12,'lnsert  "(1)"  after  "(e)". 

Page  48,  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
has  an  area  under  study  for  possible  designa- 
tion as  a  marine  sanctuary — 

(A)  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  all  affected  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
International  organizations  for  the  piirpooe 
of  arranging  a  moratorium,  tintU  the  study 
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iB  completed,  on  InduBtrlal  development 
within  tbe  oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waten 
of  such  area;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not 
Issue  any  new  permit,  license,  or  other  au- 
thorization for  the  extraction  of  oU  from 
such  area  until  such  study  Is  completed." 

Page  48,  line  3,  after  "section."  Insert  tbe 
following : 

"The  Secretary  may  not  certify  as  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title  any 
permit,  license,  or  other  authorization  for 
the  extraction  of  oil  from  any  area  designated 
as  a  marine  sanctuary." 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment  which  Is  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  preface 
my  remarks  on  the  amendment  by  com- 
mending the  committee  for  reporting  an 
ezceUent  bill  to  control  ocean  dimaplng 
In  nearly  every  respect.  Especially  com- 
mendable Is  title  m  of  this  legislation, 
which,  for  the  first  time,  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  select  areas  of  our 
coastal  waters  for  distinctive  treatment 
because  of  their  noteworthy  conserva- 
tion, recreational,  ecological,  or  esthetic 
values. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  have  finally 
reached  this  legislative  jimcture  that 
acknowledges  the  fact  that  our  oceans 
are  not  an  Indestructible  resource — that 
whatever  further  damage  we  will  permit 
to  our  waters — at  least  we  have  seen  fit 
to  select  a  portion  of  them  for  restora- 
tion and  preservation. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment.  whlSi 
is  cosponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Tbagttz),  is  to  lend  real 
credence  to  our  Intent  here  today  rather 
than  let  this  very  well-meaning  title 
stand  as  merely  a  partial  solution— con- 
trolling dumping,  but  disregarding  the 
equally  hazardous  problem  of  offshore 
oil  drilling. 

This  amendment  simply  adds  language 
to  title  ni  to  restrict  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  from  proceeding  to  Issue 
permits,  licenses,  or  leases  for  new  off- 
shore oU  drilling,  pending  completion  of 
a  study  of  the  affected  area  for  possible 
designation  as  a  "marine  sanctuary." 

If  one  were  to  ask  my  colleagues  who 
serve  the  coastal  areas,  "What  Is  the  one 
potential  danger  that  would  result  in  the 
most  catastrophic  destruction  to  the  con- 
servation, recreational,  ecological,  or 
esthetic  values  of  your  shore?"  I  doubt 
very  seriously  that  their  answers  would 
reflect  "red  tide,"  a  hurricane,  or  any 
other  passing  natural  disaster. 

I  think  you  know  as  I  know  that  their 
responses  would  most  likely  cite  the  po- 
tential devastation  that  oil  spills  off  our 
coasts  creates. 

If  there  is  any  activity  that  can  be 
Judged  more  totally  Incompatible  with 
the  concept  of  marine  sanctuaries,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  must  be  Uie  offshore  drilling 
ofoU. 

The  immediate  need  for  this  legislation 
from  the  vantage  point  of  those  of  us 
representing  highly  vtanerable  beach 
and  wetland  areas  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  has  only  recently  come  to  light  with 
the  disclosure  by  two  major  dally  news- 
papers on  Long  Island— the  Long  island 


Press  and  Newsday— confirmed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  that  exten- 
sive oU  explorations  now  taJdng  plEw% 
along  the  Atlantic  shelf  from  Maine  to 
Florida  have  indicated  the  areas  may 
yield  as  much  as  200  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

These  disclosures,  which  have  aroused 
great  interest  and  concern  among  east 
coast  residents,  indicate  a  very  real  pos- 
sibility that,  unless  the  Congress  acts 
now,  oil  leases  may  be  granted  and  drill- 
ing commenced  in  the  Atlantic  as  early 
as  2  years  from  now.  Similar  pressures 
are  mounting  for  oil  development  off  the 
Oulf  of  Alaska  and  the  northern  Pacific 
coast. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  National 
interest  demands  the  development  of  new 
energy  sources.  But,  there  are  times  when 
we  may  erroneously  risk  sacrificing  long- 
term  values  for  short-term  gains. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  vast  areas 
of  the  Atlantic  shelf,  presently  barren  of 
oil  drilling  operations,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  developed  helter  skelter  by 
commercial  interests.  The  current  bill.  In 
providing  for  the  establishment  of 
marine  sanctuary  areas,  affords  an  excel- 
lent vehicle  for  declaring  certain  precious 
estuary,  wetland,  and  beach  areas  "off- 
limits"  to  drilling  and  other  forms  of 
development. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  pre- 
clude the  threat  that  the  oil  Interests  will 
proceed  at  a  faster  pace  in  developing 
this  area  than  the  administrative 
machinery  for  establishing  marine  sanc- 
tuary areas  will  permit. 

Today  we  have  a  real  opportunity  to 
put  the  proverbial  horse  before  the  cart, 
as  it  belongs,  and  establish  our  uiviron- 
mental  guidelines  first.  We  have  the 
means  at  hand  to  prevent  damage  to 
these  special  areas  before  they  have  been 
despoiled  by  oil  drilling  operations.  We 
should  grasp  that  opportunity  now  rather 
than  to  have  to  come  back  to  this  Cham- 
ber at  some  future  time,  after  the  mis- 
takes have  been  made  and  the  irreparable 
damage  done. 

The  question  today  is: 

Are  we  goiiig  to  abandon  this  chance 
or  will  we  learn  from  past  mistakes  and 
seize  this  opportimity?  I  urge  support  of 
this  amendment. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings,  I 
insert  the  following  items  into  the 
Record  : 

First,  a  letter  dated  July  22,  1971,  sent 
to  me  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Geological  Survey. 

Second,  a  tentative  schedule  contain- 
ing OfQce  of  Oeologlcal  Survey  leasing 
data,  dated  June  1971.  >^ 

Third,  Newsday  editorial,  "Sacking  the 
Sea,"  which  appeared  in  the  Tuesday, 
July  20,  1971,  edition. 

Fourth,  LongTisland  Dally  Press  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Threat  to  Long  Island" 
which  appeared  June  17.  1971. 

Fifth,  an  article  from  the  March  1971 
issue  of  Environment,  volume  13.  No.  2, 
entitled  "A  Small  OU  Spill"  by  Max 
Blumer.  Howard  L.  Sanders,  J.  Fred 
Grassle.  and  George  R.  Hampson.  of  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution. 
Woods  Hole,  Mass. 


Sixth,  Long  Island  Daily  Press  edi- 
torial entitled  "Get  The  Fords"  which 
appeared  July  17, 1971. 

Seventh,  Long  Island  Dally  Press  edi- 
torial entitled  "Potential  For  Disaster," 
which  appeared  August  30,  1971. 

The  items  follow: 

u.s.     dxpastmxnt     of     the     ikterioe, 
Oeolocical  Sxjsvxt, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  22, 1971. 
Hon.  NOBMAN  F.  Leitt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Demi  Me.  Lent:  Your  letter  of  July  14  to 
Efr.  Russell  O.  Wayland.  Chief  of  our  Conser- 
vation Division,  requests  Information  on  the 
extent  of  oil  exploration  oS  the  coast  of  Long 
Island  and  on  a  comparison  of  present  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  regiUatlons  with 
those  In  effect  prior  to  the  Santa  Barbara 
Incident. 

Enclosed  are  the  following  which  contain 
the  Information  requested  and  certain  addi- 
tional Information  which  may  be  of  Interest 
to  you: 

1.  A  paper  containing  data  compUed  by 
the  Geological  Survey  In  January  1971  on  the 

"Oil  and  gas  potential  for  the  AUantlc  Con- 
tinental Shelf  north  of  Cape  Hatteras."  with 
attached  Figures  1-4  and  Tables  1  and  2.  Ta- 
ble 1  contains  a  list  of  all  permits  for  geo- 
logical and  geophysical  explorations  Issued 
by  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  Atlantic 
OCS.  The  table  has  been  revised  to  Include 
a  permits  Issued  to  date  during  1971,  under 
which  operations  currently  are  In  progress. 
Both  of  these  permits  were  Issued  for  periods 
ending  October  31.  1971;  however,  operations 
probably  will  be  completed  prior  to  that  date. 
Areas  off  Long  Island  are  Included  within  the 
permit  areas  for  25  of  the  68  Atlantic  OCS 
permits.  We  have  attached  to  Table  1  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  comi>anle8  to  which  these  25 
permits  were  Issued. 

2.  An  article  entitled  "Is  there  oil  in  the 
Atlantic?"  from  the  Spring  1970  Issue  of 
Petroleum  Today  magazine.  The  geophysical 
operations  mentioned  in  the  article  were 
those  conducted  under  Permit  E  1-68  (Item 
37  on  Table  1). 

3.  An  article  on  the  "Atlantic  Seaboard" 
from  the  4th  Qviarter  1989  Issue  of  The  Hum- 
ble Way  magazine.  The  environment  and 
multiple  use  are  discussed  on  pages  16-18. 

4.  Two  recent  articles  on  drilling  opera- 
tions currently  being  conducted  In  the  At- 
lantic off  Canada. 

6.  News  release  of  August  22.  1969.  an- 
noimclng  the  adoption  of  the  new  OCS  leas- 
ing and  operating  regulations  which  were 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  that 
date. 

"6.  News  release  of  August  29.  1969.  an- 
nouncing new  OCS  orders  for  stricter  regu- 
lation of  drilling  and  producing  operations 
m  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  Similar  orders  have 
been  issued  also  for  the  Pacific  Region  of 
our  Branch  of  OU  and  Gas  Operations,  the 
only  other  region  in  which  OCS  Lands  have 
been  leased. 

"  7.  A  November  1970  speech  by  the  Chief  of 
our  Conservation  Division  on  "Federal  Reg- 
ulations and  Pollution  Controls  on  the  U.S. 
Offshore  Oil  Industry". 

8.  News  release  of  June  15,  1971,  announc- 
ing a  tentative  OCS  leasing  schedvile  and  a 
copy  of  the  tentative  schedule. 

9.  Booklet  dated  April  1971  containing  the 
current  regulations  and  other  papers  per- 
taining to  the  OCS. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us  should 
you  desire  any  additional  information. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  A.  Raolinski, 

Acting  Director. 
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TENTATIVE  SCHEOULE-O.C.S.  LEASING 

1971  SALES 

Cult  ol  Mcilco,  Orijiugi: 

June— Draft.  E.  Q.  Stat*. 

August— E.  astat«. 

September— Sale  Notice. 

October— Sale 
E  Louisiana,  General  and  Gull  ol  Mexico.  Drainate: 

January^Call. 

March— Norn.  Due. 

July— Hearing  Notice. 

August-Draft,  E  Q.  State. 

September— Hearing. 

October-E  Q  State 

November— Sale  Notice. 

December— Sale. 
Louisiana  General  and  Gull  ol  Mexico,  Drainage: 

June— Call. 

August— Nom.  Due 

September— Hearing  Notice. 

October— Draft,  E.  Q.  State. 

November— Hearing. 
E.  Texas  General  and  Cull  ol  Mexico  Drainage: 

September -Call. 

December  -Nom.  Due. 

1972  SALES 

Gulf  of  Alaska,  General: 

January — Hearing  Notice. 

February— Draft  E.  Q.  State. 

March— Hearing. 

June— E.  Q.  State. 
Louisiana,  General,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Drainage: 

January- E.  Q.  State. 

February— Sale  Notice. 

May— Sale. 
E.  Texas,  General,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Drainage: 

February— Hearing  Notice. 

March— Draft  E.  Q.  State. 

April— Hearing. 

June— E.  Q.  State. 

August— Sale  Notice. 

November — Sale. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  General,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Drainage: 

March— Call, 

June — Nom.  Due. 

August— Hearing  Notice. 

September— Draft  E.  Q.  State. 

October— Hearing. 

December— LQ.  State. 
Louisiana  and  East  Texas,  General,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Drainage: 

September— Call. 

December— Nom.  Due. 
Atlantic,  General: 

August— Hearing  Notice. 

October— Draft  L  Q.  SUta 

November— Hearing. 

1973  SALES 
Gulf  of  Alaska,  General: 

This  sale,  or  one  of  comparable  potential  reserves,  to  be 
held  prior  to  1976. 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  General  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Drainage: 

February— Sale  Notice, 

May— Sale. 
Louisiana  and  East  Texas,  General  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Drainage: 

February— Hearing  Notice. 

March— Draft.  E.Q.  State. 

April — Hearing. 

June— E.Q.  State. 

August— Sale  Notice. 

November— Sale. 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Drainage: 

October— Draft,  E.Q.  State. 

December— E.Q.  State. 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  General  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Drainage: 

September— Call. 

December— Nom.  Due. 
Atlantic  General: 

February— E.Q.  State. 

This  sale,  or  one  of  comparable  potential  reserves,  to  be 
held  prior  to  1976. 

1974  SALES 

Gull  ol  Alaska,  General: 

This  sale,  or  one  ol  comparable  potential  reserves,  to  be 
held  prior  to  1976. 
Gull  ol  Mexico,  Drainage: 

February— Sale  Notice. 

May-Sale. 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  General,  and  Gulf  ol  Mexico,  Drainage: 

February— Hearing  Notice. 

March— Draft  E.  Q.  State. 

April — Hearing. 

June— E.  Q.  State. 

August— Sale  Notice. 

November— Sale. 
Atlantic,  General: 

This  sai^  or  one  ol  comparable  potential  rasenres,  to  b« 
held  prior  to  1976. 
Gull  of  Mexico,  Drainage: 

October- Draft  E.  Q.  SUta 

December- E.  Q.  State. 
Gulf  ol  Mexico,  General  and  Drainage: 

September- Call. 

Decamb  r— Nom.  Due. 


1975  SALES 
Gulf  ot  Alaska,  General: 

This  sale,  or  one  of  comparable  potential  reserves,  to  be 
held  prior  to  1976. 
Aflantic,  General: 

This  sale,  or  one  of  comparable  potential  reserves,  to  be 
held  prior  to  1976. 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Drainage: 

February— Sale  Notice. 

May— Sale. 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  General  and  Drainage: 

February — Hearing  Notice. 

March— Draft,  E.  Q.  State. 

April— Hearing. 

June— E.  Q.  State. 

August— Sale  Notice. 

(From  Newsday,  July  20,  1971) 
Sacking  the   Sea 

There  was  a  time  when  the  mere  catalog- 
ing of  resources  was  a  sure-fire  source  of  na- 
tional pride.  But  that  was  before  Americans 
really  got  down  to  the  task  of  exploiting 
those  resources. 

The  sacking  of  Rome  vras  a  high  tea  com- 
pared to  the  Industrial  growth  of  America. 
The  barbarian  hordes  never  killed  a  river 
or  dug  an  Appalachian  strip  mine  or  caused 
the  tides  to  flow  heavy  with  oU.  It  took 
American  ingenuity  to  dream  up  that  kind 
of  vandalism.  And  despite  the  havoc  already 
wreaked,  the  process  Q^(ftlnues.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  there  may  be 
as  much  as  200  billion  barrels  of  oU  beneath 
the  Continental  Shelf  off  the  east  coast  of 
the  U.S.  At  the  moment  a  consortium  of  83 
oil  companies  Is  financing  a  secuch  for  likely 
new  oil  fields  under  offshore  waters. 

The  geologists  have  already  located  two 
northeastern  sites  that  look  promising.  One 
Is  situated  about  60  nalles  southeast  of  Long 
Island;  tbe  other  about  80  miles  east  of 
Massachusetts.  The  oil  companies  are  inter- 
ested, and  an  Interior  Department  spokes- 
man has  estimated  that  drilling  could  be 
prtxseeding  in  the  Atlantic  as  early  as  two 
years  from  now. 

The  chairman  of  the  Suffolk  County  Leg- 
islature, John  V.  N.  Klein,  reacted  to  this 
prospect  with  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  In 
which  he  said,  "The  potential  for  off-shore 
drUllng  activities  poses  the  greatest  single 
environmental  threat  in  Suff^olk  County  since 
its  settlement  In  the  early  1600s."  That 
sounds  like  the  language  of  hyperbole,  but  it 
Isn't.  Klein's  assessment  is  accurate  and 
precise. 

Recently  a  mere  38,000  gallons  of  oil 
spilled  by  a  Navy  tanker  closed  Coney  Is- 
land, New  York  City's  prime  svimmer  recre- 
ational area.  An  off-shore  oU  drilling  opera- 
tion has  a  potential  for  loosing  vsst  amounts 
of  oil,  which  could  forever  destroy  Long  Is- 
land's wetlands.  This  potential  cannot  be 
dismissed  lightly.  The  oil  companies,  of 
coiirse,  minimize  the  chance  of  accident,  but 
these  assurances  have  a  hollow  ring  In  the 
wake  of  the  Santa  Barbara  spUl  and  tbe  more 
recent  one  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

Until  the  techniques  of  protecting  the  en- 
vironment are  as  sophisticated  as  those  vi^ed 
in  exploiting  it,  oU  drUling  in  the  Atlantic 
should  be  prohibited. 

[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  June  17,  1971] 
A    Thbxat    to   Long    Island 

We  have  grave  misgivings  about  the  In- 
terior Department  plan  to  lease  off-shore  land 
for  commercial  oil  and  gas  drilling. 

"We  all  saw  what  happened  in  California," 
Rep.  James  Orover  of  Babylan  said,  referring 
to  the  massive  oil  spill  off  Santa  Barbara 
that  caused  extensive  damage  to  hundreds  of 
miles  of  coastline.  And,  he  added,  "it  can 
happen  here." 

His  concern  Is  shared  by  Rep.  Otis  G.  Pike 
of  Riverhead,  Suffolk  Legislative  Chairman 
John  V.  N.  EQein  and  others  who  fear  what 
might  happen  to  our  beaches  and  bays  In  the 
event  of  a  major  splU,  blowout  or  fire.  As 
Mr.  Klein  apUy  put  It,  tbe  last  thing  Long 
Island  needs  is  "one  additional  mammoth 
threat  to  its  envlroinmeat." 


The  danger  is  real  because  the  lease  pro- 
gram aimounced  by  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  does  not  envision  drilling  by  a 
handful  of  companies  with  some  hope  of 
success,  but  by  a  consortltun  of  33  major 
companies  with  high  hopes  of  tapping  a  rich 
new  source  of  oil. 

Fortvmately,  Secretary  Morton  also  said 
there  will  be  "ample  time"  allotted  for  pub- 
lic hearings  and  for  a  careful  review  of  each 
mining  proposal  by  the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  It  la  vital  that 
long  Island  leaders  insist  on-^e  same  in- 
tense public  scrutiny  that  has  D«en  given — 
for  similar  reasons — to  the  Loag  Island 
Lighting  Company's  plan  to  buUd/a  nuclear 
power  plant  at  Shoreham. 

So  long  as  we  dep>end  upon  oU  as  a  prime 
source  of  energy  there  will  be  a  need  to  mine 
It.  And  It  may  well  be,  as  predicted  by 
Thomas  Macres  Jr.,  co-chairman  of  the  State 
Conservation  Council,  that  "there's  too  damn 
much  money  and  power  involved"  to  stop 
this  oil  lease  program.  It  will  therefore  take 
powerful  opposition  and  solid  evidence  of 
high  environmental  risk  to  persuade  Wash- 
ington that  It  is  off  course  in  permitting  the 
drilling  operations. 

Poptilotis  Long  Island's  xmlque  coastline, 
with  Its  bays,  wetlands  and  beaches,  is  al- 
ready highly  vulnerable  to  existing  sources 
of  pollution.  Massive  oU  drilling  would  tre- 
mendously magnify  the  threat.  Public  offi- 
cials and  civic  leaders  from  Astoria  and  Conev 
Island  to  Orient  and  Montauk  Point  must 
motint  a  campaign  to  nip  this  high-risk  ve;:- 
ture  In  the  bud,  or.  at  the  very  least,  with 
government  guarantees  that  the  strongest 
possible  safety  regulations  will  l>e  enacted — 
and  enforced. 


A  Small  On.  Spill 

AN   OCEAN   OF   OIL 

Oil  pollution  of  the  ocean  Is  an  Increas- 
ingly serious  global  problem.  This  was  the 
consensus  of  a  large  group  of  scientists  from 
many  disciplines  who  met  last  fall  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(MIT)  to  consider  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  man's  jMcbnologlcal  Impact  on  world 
ecology  (see  ftage  48) .  The  conclusion  also 
was  voiced  by  a  number  of  scientists  at  Euro- 
pean conferences  late  last  year  sponsored  by 
NATO  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations.  Scientists  at 
the  month-long  MIT  meeting  observed  that 
the  oils  from  petroleum  are  different  in  com- 
position and  toxicity  from  those  occurring 
naturally  in  living  marine  organisms.  These 
differences  present  a  threat  to  ocean  life  and 
ultimately  to  human  welfare,  {>articularty  In 
view  of  the  scope  of  the  pollution.  The  sci- 
entists pointed  out  that,  although  major 
catastrophes  such  as  the  wreck  of  tbe  tanker 
Torrey  Canyon  in  1967  or  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  leak  In  1969  receive  the  headlines, 
the  smaller  day-to-day  spills  in  coastal 
waters  and  harbQn  of  the  world  produce 
chronic  pollution  that  Is  much  larger  In 
total  volume  and  probably  more  severe  In 
biological  consequences. 

The  following  article  examines  the  Impact 
of  one  localized  oil  spill  that  would  have  re- 
ceived only  passing  attention  had'  it  not 
occurred  near  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institution  in  Massachusetts.  An  Interdisci- 
plinary group  of  experienced  scientists  at  the 
institution  spent  many  months  examining 
the  after  effects  of  the  accident.  Their  conclu- 
sions have  far-reaching  implications  for  the 
rising  tide  of  oil  pollution  around  the  globe. 
Chronic  oU  poUutlon  contaminates  near- 
shore  waters  that  are  key  to  the  survival  of 
most  marine  animals  that  are  taken  for  man's 
food.  Over  a  long  period  of  time,  this  per- 
sistent poUutlon  may  Interfere  with  the 
normal  life  processes  of  the  organisms — as 
well  as  killing  them  outright  at  high  concen- 
trations. The  result,  as  In  tbe  West  Fal- 
mouth story  that  foUows,  may  be  progresslTe 
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dlsappeaxance  of  usually  abundant  Osb  and 
sbellOsb.  Tbeir  decline  would  be  accompan- 
ied by  an  Increase  In  poUuUon-tolerani  spe- 
cies that  generally  Indicate  an  unhealthy 
state  of  biological  aSalrs.  Furthermore,  re- 
maining organisms  of  food  value  to  man  may 
be  permanently  contaminated  with  petro- 
leum mydrocarbona  that  could  be  hazardous 
to  health. 

Because  of  this,  chronic  oil  spllla  can  be 
called  "tmall"  only  in  a  relative  sense.  Each 
one  further  contributes  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  marine  environment.  Meanwhile,  there 
Is  no  letup  In  single,  massive  oU  accidents 
around  the  world.  The  largest  ones  over  the 
past  year  or  so  are  siimmarlzed  In  the  spe- 
cial Environment  repKirt  that  follows  the 
article  by  Dr.  Blumer  and  his  colleagues. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  public  has 
become  Increasingly  aware  of  the  presence  of 
oil  on  the  sea.  We  read  about  the  recurring 
accidents  In  oil  transport  and  production, 
such  as  the  disaster  of  the  Torrey  Canyon 
tanker,  the  oU  well  blowout  at  Santa  Barbara, 
and  the  oil  well  fires  In  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  TO 
those  visiting  our  shores  the  presence  of  oil 
on  roclcs  and  sand  has  become  an  everyday 
experience:  however,  few  of  us  realize  that 
these  spectaciilar  accidents  contribute  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  oU  that  enters  the 
ocean.  In  the  Torrey  Canyon  episode  of  1967 
about  100,000  tons  of  crude  oil  were  lost.  By 
comparison,  routine  discharges  from  tankers 
and  other  commercial  vessels  contribute  an 
estl&aated  three  and  one-half  million  tons  of 
petroleum  to  the  ocean  every  year.  In  addi- 
tion, pollution  from  accidents  In  port  and  on 
the  high  seas,  in  exploration  and  production. 
In  storage.  La  pipeline  breaks,  from  spent  lub- 
ricants, from  Incompletely  burned  fuels,  and 
from  untreated  Industrial  and  domestic  sew- 
age contribute  an  equal  or  larger  amount  of 
oil.  Thus,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total 
oil  Influx  into  the  ocean  Is  between  five  and 
ten  million  tons  per  year.' 

What  are  the  effects  of  oil  on  marine  or- 
ganisms and  on  food  that  we  recover  from 
the  sea?  Some  scientists  have  said  that  the 
oceans  In  their  vastness  should  be  capable  of 
assimilating  the  entire  oil  Input.  This,  how- 
ever, assumes  that  the  oil  Is  evenly  distrib- 
uted through  the  entire  water  profile,  or 
water  ooliunn,  of  the  ocean.  Unfortunately 
this  assumption  Is  not  correct.  OU  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  use  are  heavily  con- 
centrated In  the  coastal  regions,  and  pollu- 
tion therefore  predominately  affects  the  Sur- 
face waters  on  the  continental  margins.  J.  H. 
Ryther  has  stated  that  the  open  sea  Is  vir- 
tually a  biological  desert.'  Although  the  deep- 
er ocean  provides  some  fishing  for  tuna, 
bonlto,  skipjack,  and  blllfish,  the  coastal  wa- 
ters produce  almost  the  entire  shellfish  crop 
and  nearly  half  of  the  total  fish  crop.  The 
bulk  of  the  rsinalnder  of  the  fish  crop  comes 
from  regions  of  upwelllng  water,  near  the 
continental  margins,  that  occupy  only  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  total  surface  area 
of  the  seas.  These  productive  waters  receive 
the  heaviest  influx  of  oU.  They  alao  are  most 
affected  by  other  activities  of  man,  such  as 
dredging,  waste  disposal,  and  unintentional 
dispersal  of  chemical  poisons  like  insecticides. 
Some  envlronmantallsu  have  expressed  the 
belief  that  ma)or  dll  spills  such  as  those 
from  the  Torrey  Canyon  and  the  blowout  at 
Santa  Barbara  have  brought  about  little  bio- 
logical damage  In  the  ocean.'  These  state- 
ments are  largely  based  on  statistical  meas- 
ments  of  the  catch  of  adult  fish.  We  believe 
that  such  statistics  are  a  very  Insensitive 
measure  of  the  ecologlc  damage  to  wide 
oceanic  regions.  Often  the  migratory  history 
of  the  fish  species  studies  is  unknown.  The 
fiah  may  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  spill 
Itself,  or  DMiy  not  have  suffered  from  a 
depletion  of  food  organisms  if  their  growth 
occurred  in  areas  remote  from  the  spUl. 
Statistical  and  obeervatlonal  data  on  adult 
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fishes  will  not  reveal '  damage  to  the  often 
much  more  sensitive  Juvenile  forms  or  to 
intermediate  members  In  the  marine  food 
chain.  The  only  other  studies  on  effects  of 
oil  on  marine  organisms  have  concentrated 
on  relatively  tolerant  organisms  which  live 
between  the  tides  at  the  margins  of  affected 
areas.  The  main  impact,  however,  would  be 
expected  In  subtldal  areas,  and  that  has 
never  been  measuerd  quantitatively. 

A  relatively  small  oU  spill  that  occurred 
almost  at  the  doorsrtep  of  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution  at  Woods  Hole. 
Massachusetts,  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
study  Immediate  and  long-term  ecological 
damage  in  a  region  for  which  we  had  ex- 
tensive previous  knowledge  about  the  biology 
and  chemistry  of  native  marine  organisms.* 
On  September  16,  1969,  an  oU  barge  on  the 
way  to  a  power  plant  on  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
came  ashore  off  Fa&sets  Point,  West  Fal- 
mouth, in  Buzzards  Bay.  Between  650 
and  700  tons  of  *2  fuel  oU  were  re- 
leased Into  the  coastal  waters.  The  oU- 
contamlnated  region  In  Buzzards  Bay  ex- 
panded steadily  with  time  after  the  accident 
as  the  complex  Interaction  of  wind,  waves, 
and  bottom  sediment  movement  spread  oU 
from  polluted  to  unpolluted  areas.  Eight 
months  after  the  grounding,  polluted  sea 
bottom,  marshes,  and  tidal  rivers  comprised 
an  area  many  times  lar^<£  than  that  first 
affected  by  the  t^scident.  "me  dispersion  was 
much  greater  than  expected  on  the  basis  of 
conventional  studies  of  oU  pollution.  The  sit- 
uation even  forced  changes  In  our  research 
efforts.  As  we  shall  explain  later,  a  control 
point  for  marine  surveys  was  established 
beyond  the  anticipated  limit  of  the  spread 
of  oU.  Within  three  weeks,  the  contamina- 
tion had  spread  to  the  station.  Another  was 
established  twice  as  far  away.  Three  months 
after  the  accident,  that  too  was  polluted. 
Bottom  sediment  was  contaminated  42  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  the  greatest  water  depth 
In  that  part  of  Buzzards  Bay. 

Ecological  effects  of  the  spreading  blanket 
of  oU  beneath  the  surface  were  severe.  The 
oU  decimated  offshore  marine  life  in  the  im- 
mediate area  of  the  spUl  during  the  first  few 
days.  As  the  oU  spread  out  across  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  In  the  foUowlng  months,  It  re- 
tained Its  toxicity. 

Even  by  May  1970,  eight  months  after  the 
spUl,  bacterial  degradation  (breakdown  into 
simpler  substances  of  oU  was  not  far  ad- 
vanced In  the  most  polluted  regions.  More 
rapid  oU  deterioration  In  outlying,  less 
affected  areas  hcul  been  reversed  by  a  new 
Influx  of  less  degraded  oU  from  the  more  con- 
taminated regions. 

The  tidal  WUd  Harbor  River  stlU  contained 
an  estimated  four  tons  of  fuel  oU.  The  con- 
tamination had  ruled  out  commercial  shell - 
fishing  for  at  least  twtj  years.  The  severe 
biological  damage  and  the  slow  rate  of  blo- 
degradatlon  of  the  oU  suggests  that  shellfish 
productivity  wUl  be  affected  for  an  even 
longer  period.  Furthermore,  destruction  of 
bottom  plants  and  animals  reduced  the 
BtabUlty  of  marshlands  and  sea  bottom.  Re- 
sulting erosion  may  have  promoted  spread  of 
the  oU  along  the  sea  floor.  Inshore,  the  oU 
penetrated  to  a  depth  of  at  least  one  to  two 
feet  In  nuLrsh  sediment. 

Nevertheless,  compared  In  magnitude  to 
other  catastrophes,  this  was  a  relatively  small 
spUI  the  amount  of  oil  lost  In  the  Torrey 
Canyon  accident  was  150  times  larger.  The 
interim  results  of  our  survey,  coupled  with 
research  findings  of  other  studies  In  this 
laboratory.  Indicate  that  crude  oU  and  other 
petroleum  products  are  a  far  more  dangerous 
and  persistent  threat  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment and  to  human  food  resources  than  we 
would  have  anticipated.  PoUutloa  from  a 
large  oU  splU  is  very  obvious  and  visible.  It 
has  often  been  thought  that  the  eventual 
disappearance  of  this  Tlaible  eldence  coin- 
cides with  the  disappearance  of  any  biologi- 


cal damage.  This,  however,  la  not  true.  Sen- 
sitive analytical  techniques  can  stUl  detect 
oU  In  marine  organisms  and  In  sediments 
after  the  visual  evidence  has  disappeared,  and 
biological  studies  reveal  that  this  resldiial  oU 
is  stUl  toxic  to  the  marine  organisms.  Here  we 
shall  discuss  first  the  general  resiUts  of  our 
study,  then  go  more  deeply  into  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  laboratory  work  involving  biology, 
biochemistry,  and  chemistry.  Otir  most  im- 
portant findings  are  these:  ' 

Crude  oU  and  petroleum  products  con- 
tain many  substances  that  are  poisonous  to 
marine  life.  Some  of  these  cause  immediate 
death;  others  have  a  slower  effect.  Crude  oils 
and  oil  products  differ  In  their  relative  com- 
IKisltlon;  therefore  the  sj>ecific  toxic  effect 
may  vary.  Crude  oil,  in  general,  is  less  im- 
mediately toxic  than  some  dlstUled  products, 
but  even  crude  oU  that  has  been  weathered 
(altered  by  exposure  to  the  weather)  at  sea 
for  some  time  stUl  contains  many  of  the 
acutely  toxic  hydrocarbonB.'  The  more  per- 
sistent, slowly  acting  poisons  (for  example, 
the  carcinogens)  are  more  abundant  In  crude 
oil  than  in  some  of  the  lower  boUing  dis- 
tillates. These  pwisons  are  quite  resistant  to 
the  environmental  weathering  of  oU. 

In  spite  of  low  density,  oU  may  mix  with 
water,  especlaUy  In  a  turbulent  sea  during 
storm  conditions.  Hydrocarbons  may  be  dis- 
persed through  the  water  column  in  solu- 
tion In  the  form  of  droplets,  and  the  com- 
pounds may  reach  the  sea  bottom,  partic- 
ularly If  weighted  down  by  mineral  par- 
ticles. On  the  sea  floor  oil  persists  for  long 
periods  and  can  continue  to  damage  bottom 
plants  and  animals.  Thus,  a  single  accident 
may  result  In  long-term,  continual  poUutlon 
of  the  sea.  This  is  a  very  Important  finding 
since  biologists  have  long  agreed  that  chronic 
poUutlon  generally  has  more  far-reaching 
effects  than  an  accident  of  short  duration 
Hydrocarbons  can  be  taken  up  by  flsh  and 
shellfish.  When  the  oU  enters  the  fat  and 
fleeh  of  the  animals.  It  Is  isolated  from 
natural  degradation  processes.  It  remains 
essentially  constant  In  amount  and  chem- 
ically Intact  even  after  the  suilmais  are  trans- 
planted into  clean  water  for  decontamina- 
tion. Thus,  chemicals  from  oU  that  may  be 
poisonous  to  marine  organisms  and  other 
animals.  Including  man,  may  persist  in  the 
sea  and  In  biological  systiems  for  many 
months  after  the  spUl. 

By  klUlng  the  bottom  organisms.  oU  re- 
duces cohesion  of  the  bottom  sediments 
and  thereby  accelerates  transport  of  the  sedi- 
ments. SedUnent  movements  along  the  sea 
bottom  thus  are  a  common  occurrence  after 
an  oU  spUl.  In  this  way  contaminated  sedi- 
ments may  be  spread  over  great  distances 
under  the  Influence  of  tide  and  wave  action, 
and  the  oil  may  be  carried  to  areas  not  Im- 
mediately polluted  by  the  spUl. 

None  of  the  presently  avEdlable  counter- 
measures  can  completely  eliminate  the  bio- 
logical damage  of  oU  splUa.  The  rapid  re- 
moval of  oU  by  mechanical  recovery  or  by 
burning  appears  most  promising.  The  use  of 
sinking  agents  or  detergents,  on  the  other 
hand,  causes  the  toxic  and  undegraded  oil 
to  spread  in  the  ocean:  the  biological  damage 
is  then  greater  than  if  the  spUl  had  been 
left  untreated.  Reclamation  of  contaminated 
organisms,  marshes,  and  offshore  sediments 
Is  virtually  impossible,  and  natural  ecological 
recovery  Is  slow. 

With  these  conclusions  In  mind  we  can 
now  turn  to  our  experience  with  the  West 
Falmouth  oil  spiU.  The  effect  of  this  rela- 
tively small  spiU  was  stUl  acute  In  January 
1971,  almost  a  year  and  one-half  after  the 
accident.  Officials  in  the  town  of  Falmouth 
have  estimated  that  the  damage  to  local 
shellfish  resources,  during  the  first  year  after 
the  accident,  amounted  to  9110,000.  This 
does  not  Include  the  damage  to  other  marine 
species  and  the  expected  damage  in  coming 
years.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  oU  and 
the  barge  and  the  cleanup  expenses  (esti- 
mated to  be  •66,000),  the  owner  of  the  oU 
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paid  compensations  fox  the  losses  of  marine 
fishery  resources  to  the  town  of  Falmouth 
($100,000)    and    to   the  Commoixwecath    of 
Massachusetts    ($200,000).   The   actual   eco- 
logical damage  may  far  exceed  this  apparent 
ooet  of  almost  half  a  mUlion  dollars. 
Biological  and  chemical  analysis 
For  our  analysis   (which  Is  stlU  continu- 
ing)   bottom  samples  were  carefuUy  taken 
/  from  the  marshes  and  from  the  offshore  areas. 

Sanyjles  for  biological  analysis  were  washed 
and  sieved  to  recover  living  or  dead  organ- 
Isms.  These  were  preserved,  Identified,  and 
counted.  Results  of  ooiints  from  the  affected 
area  were  compared  with  those  from  control 
areas  that  were  not  poUuted  by  the  spUl. 
Some  animals  can  be  used  as  Indicators  for 
the  presence  of  poUutlon,  either  because  of 
their  great  sensitivity  or  because  of  their 
great  resistance.  Thus,  smaU  shrlmpllke  ani- 
mals, the  amphlpods  of  the  family  Ampel- 
Iscldae.  are  particularly  vtUnerable  to  oU 
poUutlon.  Wherever  the  chemical  analysis 
showed  the  presence  of  oU.  these  sensitive 
crustaceans  were  dying.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  annelid  worm,  Capitella  capitata.  Is 
highly  resistant  to  oil  pollution.  Normally, 
this  worm  does  not  occur  in  large  numbers 
in  our  area.  However,  after  the  accident  it 
was  able  to  benefit  from  the  absence  of  other 
orgjinlsms  which  normally  prey  upon  it  and 
reached  very  high  population  densities.  In 
the  areas  of  the  highest  degree  of  poUutlon, 
however,  even  this  worm  was  klUed.  Capi- 
tella capitata  is  well  known,  all  over  the 
world,  as  characteristic  of  areas  heavily  pol- 
luted by  a  variety  of  soxirces. 

For  chemical  analysis,  the  sediments  col- 
lected at  our  biological  stations  were  ex- 
tracted with  a  solvent  that  removed  the 
hydrocarbons.  The  hydrocarbons  were  sepa- 
rated from  other  materials  contained  in 
the  extracts.  They  were  then  analyzed  by 
gas-liquid  chromatography.  This  technique 
separates  hydrocarbon  mixtures  into  Indi- 
vidual compounds,  according  to  the  boUing 
point  and  structural  type.  To  do  this,  a  sam- 
ple is  flash-evaporated  In  a  heated  tube.  The 
vapor  Is  swept  by  a  constantly  fiowing  stream 
I  of  carrier  gas  into  a  long  tube  that  is  packed 

'  with  a  substance  (substrate)  that  is  respon- 

sible for  the  resolution  of  the  mixture  Into 
Its  Individual  components.  Ideally,  each 
vaporized  compound  emerges  from  the  end 
of  the  tube  at  a  definite  time  and  well  sepa- 
rated from  all  other  components.  A  sensitive 
detector  and  an  amplifier  then  transmit  a 
signal  to  a  recorder  which  traces  on  a  moving 
strip  of  chart  paper  a  series  of  peaks  (the 
chromatogram)  that  correspond  to  the  In- 
dividual components  of  the  mixture.  From 
the  pattern  of  peaks  In  the  gas  chromato- 
gram the  chemist  can  learn  much  about  the 
composition  of  the  mixture.  Each  oU  may 
have  a  characteristic  fingerprint  pattern  by 
which  It  can  be  recognized  in  the  environ- 
ment for  weeks,  or  even  months,  after  the 
initial  spill.  Past  and  continuing  work  on 
the  composition  of  those  hydrocarbons  that 
are  naturally  present  in  all  marine  organisms 
(see  box.  "What  Is  Petroleum?")  enabled  us 
to  distinguish  easUy  between  the  natural 
hydrocarbons  and  those  contained  In  the 
fuel  oU.  These  analyses  faaiUtated  oiu-  study 
of  the  movement  of  the  fuel  oil  from  the 
West  Falmouth  oU  spill  into  the  bottom 
sediments  and  thraxigh  the  marine  food 
chain. 

Immediate  kill 

Massive,  immediate  destruction  of  marine 
life  occurred  offshore  during  the  first  few 
days  after  the  accident.  Affected  were  a  wide 
range  of  fish,  shellfish,  worms,  crabs,  other 
crustaceans,  and  Invertebrates.  Bottom-liv- 
ing fiah  and  lobsters  were  killed  and  washed 
up  on  the  shores.  Trawls  made  in  ten  feet 
of  water  soon  after  the  spUl  showed  that  96 
percent  of  the  animals  recovered  were  dead 
and  others  were  dying.  The  bottom  sediments 
contained  many  dead  snails,  clams,  and  crus- 
taceans.   Similarly    severe    destruction    oc- 
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curred  In  the  tidal  rivers  and  marshes  Into 
which  the  oil  had  moved  under  the  combined 
Influence  of  tide  and  wind.  Here  again  fiah, 
crabs,  shellfish,  and  other  invertebrates  were 
klUed;  In  the  most  heavUy  poUuted  regions 
of  the  tidal  marshes  almost  no  animals  sur- 
vived. 

The  fuel  oil  splUed  at  West  Falmouth  was 
a  light,  transparent  oU,  very  different  from 
the  black  viscous  oil  associated  with  the  Tor- 
rey Canyon  and  Santa  Barbara  episodes. 
Within  days  most  of  the  dead  animals  had 
decayed  and  the  visual  evidence  of  the  oU  had 
almost  disappeared.  Casual  observers  were 
led  to  report  to  the  press  that  the  area  looked 
as  beautiful  as  ever.  Had  we  discontinued 
our  study  after  the  visual  evidence  of  the 
oil  had  disappeared,  we  might  have  been  led 
to  similar  Interpretations.  From  that  point 
on,  only  continued,  carelul  biological  and 
chemical  analysis  revealed  the  extent  of  con- 
tinutog  damage. 

FXaSISTENCE  OF  POLLtTTION 

Quite  recently  a  leading  British  expert  on 
treatment  of  oil  spills  remarked  that  '•white 
products,  petrol,  kerosene,  light  diesel  fuel, 
and  so  forth,  can  be  expected  to  be  self- 
cleaning.  In  other  words,  given  sufficient  time 
they  wlU  evaporate  and  leave  little  or  no  ob- 
jectionable residue."*  Our  experience  shows 
how  dangerously  misleading  such  statement-s 
are.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  oil  recovered 
Jrom  the  sediments  and  from  the  bodies  of 
the  surviving  animals  showed  the  chromat- 
ographic fingerprint  of  the  diesel  fuel.  In 
monotonous  repetition,  for  many  months 
after  the  accident. 

Bacteria  normaUy  present  In  the  sea  will 
attack  and  slowly  degrade  spilled  oil.  On  the 
basis  of  visual  observations  it  has  been  said 
that  the  oil  splUed  by  the  Torrey  Canyon 
disappeared  rapidly  from  the  sediments.  This 
was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  action  of 
the  bacteria  was  "swift  and  complete."  Our 
analvses,  which  were  carried  out  by  objective 
chemical,  rather  than  by  subjective  observa- 
tional techniques,  showed  the  steady  persist- 
ence of  fuel  oil  that  should,  In  principle,  be 
tve.-i  more  rapidly  degraded  than  a  whole 
crude  oU.  Thus,  In  May  1970.  eight  months 
after  the  spill,  oil  essentially  uxjaltered  in 
chemical  characteristics  could  sttll  be  re- 
covered from  the  sediments  of  the  most  heav- 
ily poUuted  areas.  By  the  end  of  tlie  first  year 
after  the  accident,  bacterial  degradation  of 
the  oil  was  noted  at  all  locations,  as  evi- 
denced by  changes  in  the  fingerprint  pat- 
tern of  the  oil.  Yet  only  partial  detoxiflcaitlon 
of  the  sediments  had  occurred,  since  the  btic- 
terla  attacked  the  least  toxic  hydrocarbons 
first.  The  more  toxic  aromatic  hydro-carbons 
remained  In  the  sediments. 

Spread  of  poUiiHon 
For  our  chemical  and  biological  work  we 
established  an  unijoUuted  control  station, 
outside  of  the  area  that  was  poUuted,  imme- 
diately after  the  aortdeot.  For  a  short  period 
after  the  accident  the  sediments  at  this  sta- 
tion were  stUU  clean  and  the  organisms  alive 
in  their  normal  abundance  and  dlstrtbutlon. 
However,  within  three  weeks,  oU  was  found 
at  this  station  and  a  signlfloant  number  of 
organisms  had  been  killed.  Another  control 
station  was  established  twice  as  far  frocn 
shore.  Within  three  months  fuel  oil  froqj  the 
spUl  was  evident  at  this  Bt»Uon,  and  again 
there  was  a  concomitant  kill  of  bottofn-Mr- 
Ing  animals.  "Ilila  situation  was  repeated  sev- 
eral tlmee  in  sequence,  and  l>y  spring  1970 
the  pollutlan  bad  spread  oanslderatoly  from 
the  area  affected  InltlaUy.  At  that  time,  the 
poUuted  area  offshore  was  ten  times  larger 
than  immediately  after  tbe  acddent  and 
covered  5,000  aoes  (30  square  kUomsters) 
offshore  and  600  acres  (2  sqtiare  kllometecB) 
In  the  tidal  river  and  marehes. 

Another  significant  observation  was  made 
In  the  spring  of   1970:   Between  December 
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1969  and  April  1970,  the  oU  content  of  the 
most  heavily  contaminated  marine  station 
two  and  one-half  miles  north  of  the  original 
spiU  increased  tenfold.  SlmUar  but  sanaUer 
increases  were  observed  at  about  the  same 
time  at  other  stations  more  distant  from 
shore.  The  oU  stlU  showed  the  typical  chro- 
matographic fingerprint  of  the  (Uesel  fuel 
Involved  In  the  September  1960  oU  splU.  This 
and  the  lack  of  any  further  accident  In  this 
area  suggested  that  oU  was  spreading  from 
the  moBt  heavily  contaminated  Inshore  re- 
gions to  the  offshore  sediments.  We  beUeve 
that  the  Increase  In  the  poUutlon  level  and 
the  spread  of  oU  to  outlying  areas  are  related 
to  a  transportation  mechanism  that  we  do 
not  yet  fuUy  understand.  However,  the  dras- 
tic kill  of  the  animals  that  occurred  with  the 
arrival  of  oU  pollution  at  the  offrtiore  stit- 
tlons  Showed  that  mortality  continued  for 
many  months  after  the  Initial  splU,  even 
though  no  visible  evidence  of  oU  remained 
on  the  shores. 

We  beUeve  these  observations  demonstrate 
that  chronic  oU  poUutlon  can  result  from  a 
single  splU,  that  the  decimation  of  marine 
life  can  extend  to  new  regions  long  after  the 
initial  spill,  and  that,  once  poisoned,  the  sea 
bottom  may  remain  toxic  to  animals  for  long 
time  periods. 

Destmction  of  shellfish  resources 
Our  «knalyses  showed  that  oystea-s.  soft- 
;  hell  clams.  quahau?s  (another  variety  of 
c'.am) ,  and  scallops  took  up  the  fuel  oil.  Be- 
cause of  the  pollution,  the  coi.tamlnaTed  re- 
gions had  to  be  closed  to  the  harvesting  of 
shellflsh.  Continuing  analyses  revealed  that 
the  contamination  of  the  1970  sheUfish  crop 
was  as  severe  as  that  of  the  19-39  crop.  Blus 
mussels  that  were  Juveniles  in  the  poUuted 
area  at  the  Ume  of  the  spill  generally  were 
sex\ially  sterUe  the  next  season — they  de- 
veloped almost  no  eggs  or  sperm.  Further- 
more, in  1970  distant  areas  contained  shell- 
fish contaminated  by  fuel  oil.  Therefore, 
harvesting  prohibitions  had  to  be  maintained 
In  1970  and  had  to  be  extended  to  poUuted 
sheUflsh  grounds  that  had  not  been  closed 
to  the  public  Immediately  after  the  accident. 
It  has  long  been  oonunon  to  transfer  sheU- 
flsh poUuted  by  human  sewage  Into  clean 
water  to  make  the  animals  marketable  again. 
It  has  been  thought  that  a  similar  fiushlng 
process  would  remove  the  oil  from  animals 
exposed  to  oU.  Indeed,  taste  tests  showed  that 
the  objectionable  oUy  taste  dlsaw>eared  from 
anlnuUs  maintained  for  sc»ne  period  in  clean 
water.  However,  we  removed  oysters  from 
the  contaminated  areas  and  kept  them  in 
clean  running  sea  water  up  to  sU  months. 
Fuel  oU  was  etiU  found  in  the  animals  by 
chemical  analysts  at  essentially  the  same 
concentration  and  in  the  same  composition 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  flushing  period. 

Thus,  we  discovered  that  hydrocarbons 
taken  up  into  the  fat  and  fiesh  of  flsh  and 
shellfish  are  not  removed  by  natural  flushing 
or  by  internal  metabolic  processes.  The  sub- 
stances remain  in  the  animals  for  long 
periods  of  time,  possibly  for  their  entire 
lives.  The  presence  or  absence  of  an  oUy 
taste  or  fiavor  In  fish  products  is  not  a  mea- 
sure of  contamination.  The  reason  is  that 
only  a  relatively  smaU  fraction  of  the  total 
petroleum  product  has  a  pronounced  taste  or 
cdor.  Subjective  observations  cannot  detect 
the  presence  of  the  toxic  but  tasteless  and 
odorless  poilutants.  Only  objective  chemical 
analysis  measures  the  presence  of  these 
chemical  poisons.  It  Is  Important  to  note  In 
this  regard  that  state  and  federal  laboratories 
in  the  public  health  sector  are  not  generally 
equipped  to  carry  out  these  Important  chemi- 
cal measurements.  Such  tests  are  vital,  how- 
ever, for  the  protection  of  the  oonsumer. 

Thus,  ovir  investigation  demonstrated 
that  the  spUl  produced  immediate  mortality. 
cEronlc  pollution,  persistence  of  oU  In  the 
sediments  and  in  the  organisms,  destruction 
of  fishery  resources,  and  continued  harm  to 
fisheries  for  a  long  period  after  the  accident. 
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Our  ooQttnulng  study  will  assess  the  persist* 
ence  and  toxicity  of  the  oil  emd  tbe  eventual 
ecological  recovery  of  tbe  area.  At  tbe  pres- 
ent time,  one  and  one-balf  years  after  tbe 
spill,  only  tbe  pollutlon-reslatant  organisms 
bave  been  able  to  reestablish  themselves  in 
tbe  more  heavily  contaminated  regions.  The 
original  a.nimHi  populations  there  bave  not 
become  reestablished.  Many  animals  that  are 
able  to  move,  early  In  their  life  cycles,  as 
free-swlmmlng  larvae,  reach  tbe  polluted 
area  and  are  kUled  when  they  settle  on  the 
sea  bottom  or  In  the  marshes  at  West  Fal- 
mouth. 

In  addition,  revltallzatlon  of  bottom  areas 
probably  will  be  hampered  by  oxygen  deple- 
tion caused  by  oxygen-requiring  bacteria  that 
degrade  oil.' 

The  significance  of  West  Falmouth 

Some  scientists  Aie  convinced  that  the  ef- 
fects at  West  Falmouth  are  a  special  case 
and  have  little  applicability  to  spills  of  whole, 
unrefined  crude  oils.  They  contend  that  No. 
2  fuel  oil  Is  more  toxic  than  petroleum  and 
that  therefore  it  has  effects  that  would  not 
be  comparable  to  those  of  whole  petroleum. 
We  cannot  agree  vrttb  this  view. 

Fuel  oil  is  a  typical  oU-reflnlng  product.  It 
Is  frequently  shipped  by  sea,  especially  along 
coastal  routes,  and  It  Is  spUled  in  accidents 
like  those  which  occurred  at  West  Falmouth 
and  off  Baja  California  following  tbe  ground- 
ing of  the  Tampico  Maru  in  1967.' 

More  Importantly,  fuel  oil  is  a  part  of 
petroleum,  and  as  such  It  la  contained  with- 
in the  whole  petroleimi.  Surely,  hydrocarbons 
that  are  toxic  when  they  are  In  fuel  oil 
must  also  be  toxic  when  they  are  oont«Uned 
In  petroleum.  Therefore,  the  effects  observed 
In  Wast  Falmouth  are  typical  both  for  that 
fuel  oil  and  the  whole  crude  oil.  In  terms  of 
chemical  composition,  crude  oils  span  a  range 
of  molecular  weights  and  structures.  Many 
light  crude  oils  have  a  composition  not  too 
dissimilar  from  that  of  fuel  oU,  and  their 
toxicity  and  effects  on  the  environment  are 
very  similar.  Other  heavier  crude  oils,  while 
still  containing  the  fuel  oil  components, 
contain  higher  proportions  of  the  longkrlast- 
Ing  poisons  that  are  much  more  penufcent 
and  that  Include,  for  Instance,  somvoom- 
pounds  that  are  potent  carcinogens  (canoer- 
produclng  agents)  in  experimental  animals. 
Such  heavy  crude  oils  can  be  expected  to  be 
more  persistent  than  a  fuel  oil,  and  they 
will  have  longer  lasting  long-term  effects. 
Even  weathered  crude  oils  may  still  contain 
these  long-term  polaons,  and  In  many  cases 
some  of  tbe  moderately  low-bolUng,  Imme- 
diately toxic  compounds.  In  our  view,  these 
findings  differ  from  those  of  other  Investiga- 
tors principally  for  two  reasons :  Our  study  Is 
based  on  objective  measurement  and  \i  not 
primarily  cono«med  with  the  mobile,  adult 
marine  species — the  flab  whose  migratory 
history  la  largely  unknown— or  the  highly  re- 
sistant intertldal  forms  of  life.  We  are  study- 
ing quantitatively  tbe  effects  of  the  spUl  on 
the  sessile  (bottom)  animals  that  cannot  es- 
cape the  spill  or  the  polluted  sediment  and 
that  are  thiis  exposed  to  chronic  pollution. 
Since  all  classee  of  bottom  animals  are 
severely  affected  by  the  oil,  we  believe  that 
the  effects  on  free-swlmmlng  animals  should 
be  Just  as  drastic,  The  difficulty  of  measuring 
the  total  Impact  of  oil  on  the  marine  life  has 
led  many  to  doubt  the  ecological  seriousness 
of  oil  pollution.  Our  findings,  extending  far 
beyond  the  period  when  the  visual  evidence  of 
the  oU  had  disappeared,  are  based  on  oE- 
Jectlve  chemical  analyses  and  q\iantltaHve 
biological  measurements,  rather  than  on  sub- 
jective visual  observations.  They  Indict  oil 
as  a  pollutant  wltli  aevare  blologloal  effects. 

It  Is  unfortunste  that  oil  pollution  re- 
search has  been  dominated  sc  strongly  by 
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subjective,  vlsiial  observations.  Clearly,  oil 
Is  a  chemical  that  has  severe  lyiological  ef- 
fects, and  therefore  oil  pollution  reeearch, 
to  be  fully  meaningful,  must  combine  chem- 
ical with  biological  studies.  Those  few  In- 
vestigators who  are  using  objective  chemical 
techniques  find  patterns  In  tbe  environ- 
mental damage  by  oil  that  are  similar  to 
those  demonstrated  by  the  West  Falmouth 
spill.  Thus,  R.  A.  Kolpack  reported  that  oil 
from  the  blowout  at  Santa  Barbara  was  car- 
ried to  tbe  sea  bottom  by  clay  minerals 
and  that  within  four  months  after  the  acci- 
dent the  entire  bottom  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
basin  was  covered  with  oil  from  the  spUl.' 
Clearly,  this  Is  one  of  the  most  significant 
observations  In  the  aftennath  of  that  acci- 
dent. A  concurrent  and  complimentary  bio- 
logical study  would  bave  appreciably  en- 
hanced o\ir  understanding  of  the  ecological 
damage  caused  by  tbe  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill. 
O.  S.  Sidhu  and  co-workers,  applying 
analytic  methods  similar  to  those  used  by  us, 
showed  that  the  mullet,  an  edible  flnflsh, 
takes  up  petroleum  hydrocarbons  from 
waters  containing  low  levels  of  oil  pollution 
from  refinery  outflows.  In  their  chemical 
structures  tbe  hydrocarbons  Isolated  by  tbe 
investigators  are  similar  to  those  foiind  In 
tbe  polluted  shellfish  of  West  Falmouth. 
The  compounds  differ  markedly  from  those 
hydrocarbons  present  as  natural  components 
in  all  living  organisms,  yet  closely  approxi- 
mate the  hydrocarbons  in  fossil  fuels.'o 

Numerous  results  of  crude-oil  toxicity 
tests,  alone  or  in  tbe  presence  of  dlspersants, 
bave  been  published  In  tbe  literature.  How- 
ever, In  almost  all  cases  such  tests  were  per- 
formed on  relatively  hardy  and  resistant 
species  that  can  be  kept  In  the  laboratory 
and  on  aulult  animals  for  short  time  periods 
vmder  unnatural  conditions  or  In  tbe  absence 
of  food.  At  best,  such  tests  may  establish 
only  tbe  relative  degree  of  tbe  toxicity  of 
various  oils.  We  are  convinced  that  the  ex- 
posure of  more  sensitive  animals,  especially 
young  ones,  to  oil  pollution  over  many 
months  would  demonstrate  a  much  greater 
BUBceptibillty  to  the  damaging  effects  of  tbe 
oil.  Such  effects  have  been  demonstrated  In 
the  studies  of  the  West  Falmouth  oil  spill. 
These  studies  represent  a  meaningful  field 
test  in  open  waters. 

Thus,  we  believe  that  the  general  toxic 
potential  and  the  persistence  of  tbe  West 
Falmouth  oil  are  typical  of  most  oils  and 
oil  products  both  at  the  sea  bottom  and  In 
the  water  column. 

ConcluMons 

Our  analysis  of  the  aftermath  of  tbe  West 
Falmouth  oil  spUI  suggests  that  oil  is  much 
more  persistent  and  destructive  to  marine 
organisms  and  to  man's  marine  food  re- 
sources than  scientists  had  thought.  With 
the  advent  of  objective  chemical  techniques, 
oil  pollution  research  has  entered  a  new 
stage.  Earlier  interpretations  of  the  environ- 
mental effect  of  oil  spills  that  were  based  on 
subjective  observation,  often  over  a  short 
time  span,  have  questionable  validity.  Crude 
oil  and  oil  products  are  persistent  poisons, 
resembling  In  their  longevity  DDT,  PCB  and 
other  synthetic  materials  [which  have  been 
discussed  in  these  pages].  Like  other  long- 
lasting  poisons  that.  In  some  properties, 
resemble  the  natural  fats  of  the  organisms, 
hydrocarbons  from  oil  spills  enter  the  ma- 
rine food  chain  and  are  concentrated  in  the 
fatty  parts  of  the  organisms.  They  can  then 
be  passed  from  prey  to  predator  where  they 
may  become  a  hazard  to  marine  life  and  even 
to  man  himself. 

Natural  mechanisms  for  the  degradation 
of  oil  at  sea  exist — the  most  Important  of 
which  Is  bacterial  decomposition.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  Is  least  effective  for  the  most 
poisonous  con4>ound8  in  oil.  Also,  oil  de- 
grades slowly  only  in  marine  sediments, 
and  It  may  be  completely  stable  once  it  is 
taken  up  by  organisms.  It  has  been  thought 


that  many  of  tbe  Immediately  toxic  low- 
boiling  aromatic  hydrocarbons  are  volatile 
and  evaporate  rapidly  from  the  oU  spilled 
at  sea.  This  has  not  been  tbe  case  at  West 
Falmouth  where  the  low-boiling  hydro- 
carbons found  their  way  into  the  sediment* 
and  organisms.  We  believe  Uiat  the  Impor- 
tance of  evaporation  has  been  overestimated. 
Oil-ldben  sediments  can  move  with  bq^tom 
currents  and  can  contaminate  unpolluted 
areas  long  after  the  Initial  accident.  For 
this  reason,  a  single  and  relatively  small 
spill  may  lead  to  chronic,  destructive  pollu- 
tion of  a  large  area. 

We  have  not  yet  dlscvissed  the  low-level 
effects  of  oil  pollution.  However,  a  growing 
body  of  evidence  indicates  that  oil  as  well  as 
other  pollutants  may  bave  seriously  damag- 
ing biological  effects  at  extremely  low  con- 
centrations, previously  considered  harmless. 
Some  of  this  information  was  presented  in 
Rome  at  the  December  1970  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization's  Conference  on  the 
Effects  of  Marine  Pollution  on  Living  Re- 
sources and  Fishing.  Greatly  diluted  pollu- 
tants affect  not  only  the  physiology  but  also 
the  behavior  of  many  animals.  Many  behav- 
ioral patterns  which  are  Important  for  the 
survival  of  marine  organisms  are  mediated 
by  extremely  low  concentrations  of  chemical 
messengers  that  are  excreted  by  marine  crea- 
tures. Chemical  attraction  and  repulsion  by 
such  compounds  play  a  key  role  In  food 
finding,  escape  from  predators,  homing,  find- 
ing of  habitats,  and  sexiial  attraction.  Possi- 
bly, oil  could  interfere  with  such  processes 
by  blocking  the  taste  receptors  of  marine 
animals  or  by  mimicking  natural  stimuli  and 
thus  eliciting  false  responses.  Our  general 
ignorance  of  such  low-level  effects  of  pollu- 
tion Is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  research  in 
these  areas  nor  for  complacency  if  such  ef- 
fects are  not  immediately  obvious  in  gross 
observations  of  polluted  areas. 

Recent  reports  suggest  an  additional  en- 
vironmental threat  from  oil  pollution.  Oil 
may  concentrate  other  fat-soluble  poisons, 
such  as  many  Insecticides  and  chemical  in- 
termediates." Dissolved  in  an  oil  film,  these 
poisons  may  reach  a  concentration  many 
times  higher  than  that  which  occiu^  in  the 
water  column.  In  this  way  other  pollutapts 
may  become  available  to  organisms  that 
would  not  normally  be  exposed  to  the  sub- 
stances and  at  concentrations  that  could  not 
be  reached  in  the  absence  of  oil. 

Tbe  overall  implioatlons  of  oil  pollution, 
coupled  with  the  effeota  of  other  pollutants, 
are  dtBtresslng.  The  discharge  of  oil,  chemi- 
cals, domestic  sewage,  and  municipal  waatee, 
oombined  with  overfishing,  dredging,  and  tbe 
filling  of  wetlands  may  lead  to  a  deteriora- 
tion of  tbe  coastal  ecology.  The  present  in- 
flux of  pollutants  to  the  ooastal  regions  of 
the  oceans  is  as  damaging  as  that  which  has 
bad  such  a  detrimental  effect  on  many  of  our 
lakes  and  freshwater  fishery  resources.  Con- 
tinued and  progreaslvv  damage  to  the  ooastal 
ecology  may  lead  to  a  catastrophic  deteriora- 
tion of  an  important  part  of  marine  re- 
aourcss.  8uch  a  deterioration  might  not  be 
reversed  for  many  generations  and  could 
have  a  deep  and  lasting  Impact  on  the  futiirs 
of  mankind  • 

Since  pr»!eent  oll-splll  oountermaasures 
cannot  completely  eliminate  the  biological 
damage,  it  is  paramount  to  prevent  oil  spills. 
The  recent  oooMnltment  by  tbe  United  States 
to  take  all  steps  to  end  the  intentional  dis- 
charge of  oil  from  Its  tankers  and  nontanker 
vessels  by  the  mid  lB70s  is  important.  As  a 
result  of  this  step  and  of  the  resolution  of 
the  NATO  Ocean  OU  Spills  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Challenges  of  Modern  Society 
in  Brussels.  December  1070,  other  countries 
hopefully  also  will  adopt  necessary  measures 
to  halt  oil  pollution  from  ships.  This  would 
eliminate  the  largeat  single  source  of  oceanic 
oil  pollution.  At  the  same  time  step*  also 
must  l>e  taken  to  reduce  oil  pollution  f*«n 
many   other,   leas  readily   obvious   sources. 
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such  as  petrochemical  operations  on  shore, 
disposal  of  automotive  and  industrial  lubri- 
cants, and  release  of  unbumed  hydrocarbons 
from  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

WHAT    IS    PXTKOLKUM? 

Organic  maiterlals,  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  millions  of  years  ago  have  been 
covered  by  sediments  and  deeply  burled.  Un- 
der tbe  influence  of  elevated  temperature 
over  very  long  periods  of  time,  an  inunensely 
complex  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  has  been 
formed.  Some  of  these  have  accumulated  in 
reservoirs  from  which  crude  oil  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

Crude  oil  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
natural  mixtures  on  earth.  Compounds  made 
up  of  only  carbon  and  hydrogen  predominate, 
but  small  amounts  of  sulfur-,  oxygen-,  and 
nitrogen-containing  substances  also  occur." 

The  way  in  which  tlie  Individual  carbon 
and  hydrogen  atoms  combine  Into  hydro- 
carbon molecules  helps  scientists  to  classify 
them.  They  distinguish  four  principal  types 
of  hydrocarbons : 

The  first  type,  the  aliphatic  compoimds,  in- 
cludes straight  and  branched  chain  com- 
pounds in  which  each  carbon  atom  is  directly 
linked  to  four  other  atoms  (saturated).  Ali- 
phatic compounds  frequently  accounts  for 
a  large  fraction  of  crude  oil  and  are  common 
In  gasoline  and  many  other  fuels. 

The  second  general  type  is  the  allcydlc 
compounds  (naphthenee) .  These  compounds 
are  also  saturated,  but  the  carbon  atoms  of 
at  least  part  of  the  molecules  are  Joined  in 
rings. 

The  third  major  type,  also  cyclic,  consists 
of  the  aromatic  compounds.  These  contain 
at  least  one  benzene  ring.  This  type  includes 
a  large  number  of  one-ring,  two-ring,  and 
multi-ring  compounds,  among  ^hem  several 
materials  that  have  been  implicated  as  potent 
carcinogens  (cancer-producing  agents)  in 
laboratory  animals. 

The  fourth  type,  tbe  olefinic  compounds, 
are  unsaturated.  Here,  double  or  triple 
chemical  bonds  between  carbon  atoms  exist, 
but  not  of  the  regular  arrangements  found 
in  the  benzene  ring.  Olefins  do  not  occur  in 
crude  oil,  but  are  formed  In  some  refining 
processes  and  are  common  in  many  oil 
products. 

The  boiling  j>oint  is  an  Important  physical 
property  of  the  hydrocarbons.  Differences  In 
boiling  pwlnt  between  different  crude-oil 
hydrocarbons  are  useful  in  separating  the  oU 
into  fractions  with  individual  characteristics 
suited  to  specific  fuels  or  lubricants.  Crude 
oil  contains  com{X)nents  boiling  over  a  range 
from  below  room  temperature  to  well  above 
500  degrees  C.  The  lowest  boiling  fractions 
of  crude  oil  are  relatively  rich  in  the  sim- 
pler chain-  and  ring-type  saturated  hydro- 
carbons. Intermediate  fractions  have  a  high- 
er content  of  the  immediately  poisonous  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons.  Conversely,  the  higher 
boiling  hydrocarbon  fractions  contain  rela- 
tively more  of  the  complex  polycycUc  aro- 
matic compounds,  including  the  carcinogens. 

Hydrocarbons  are  formed  by  all  living 
organisms.  The  hydrocarbons  In  crude  oil  are 
very  different  from  those  normally  found  in 
healthy  unpolluted  organisms,  however.  The 
crude  oil  mixture  is  far  more  complex,  the 
compounds  cover  a  much  wider  range  in 
structure  and  boiling  point,  and  many  hy- 
drocarbons are  present  that  are  toxic  to 
organisms.  As  a  rule,  only  very  few  individual 
natural  hydrdocarbon  compounds  are  found 
In  uppoUuted  pl.".nts  and  animals.  They  are 
mostly  saturated  or  olefinic,  and  with  a  few 
exceptions  they  are  nontoxic." 
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(Prom  the  Long  Island  Press.  July  17,  1971] 
Get  the  Facts 

The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  says  there  Is  a  real  chance  a 
consortium  of  33  companies  seeking  oil  off 
/X)ng  Island  will  make  a  major  find  within 
100  miles  of  the  coast. 

If  so,  Long  Island's  entire  coastline  wovUd 
be  in  constant  danger  of  oU  spills  of  the 
magnitude  that  devastated  beaches  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  elsewhere  in 
recent  years. 

We  agree,  therefore,  with  Rep.  Norman  Lent 
of  East  Rockaway,  who  has  asked  the  Inte- 
rior Department  to  give  the  public  all  the 
facts  about  this  hunt  for  black  gold — includ- 
ing the  Identity  of  the  33  companies — before 
the  government  gives  final  approval  to  any 
undersea  leases.  What  is  at  stake,  as  the  con- 
gressman told  department  ofDclals  is  "one  of 
the  most  important  estuarian  systems  in  the 
nation." 

(Prom  the  Long  Island  Press,  Aug.  30,  1971] 
Potential  for  Disasteb 

Congress  is  ready  to  pass  an  antl-poUution 
bill  that  would  stop  Indiscriminate  dumping 
of  raw  sewage,  garbage  and  other  wastes  In 
offshore  waters.  Tet  the  lawmakers  hesitate 
to  include  a  ban  against  offshore  oil  drilling, 
wlth>lts  potential  for  quick  environmental 
disaster. 

This  Is  what  is  happening,  according  to 
Rep.  Norman  Lent  of  Lynbrook,  the  sponsor 


of  an  amendment  to  the  antl-dtmiplng  bill 
that  would  prohibit  oil  drilling  in  coastal 
waters  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  May.  N.J. 

Such  legislation  is  urgent  in  the  wake  of 
reports  that  the  Interior  Department  may 
grant  drilling  permits  to  a  consortium  of  33 
petroleum  companies  that  has  apparently 
found  promising  oil  deposits  in  its  explora- 
tions of  the  sea  bottom  off  Long  Island  and 
other  areas  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Congressman  Lent  needs  all  the  support  he 
can  get  to  overcome  opposition  from  the 
White  House  and  the  powerful  oil  interests. 
Long  Island's  public  officials,  regardless  of 
their  political  affiliation,  should  support  this 
amendment.  They  also  should  maintain 
heavy  pressure  on  the  Interi(»'  Department 
to  deny  drilling  permits  in  the  meantime. 

Conservationists  could  help  also  through 
legal  action  to  Insure  enforcement  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  This  act, 
passed  In  January  1970,  requires  government 
agencies  to  submit  an  impact  statement  on 
any  project  or  activity  which  has  a  signif- 
icant effect  on  the  environment. 

America  needs  more  oil — ^but  we  need  our 
priceless  shorelines  even  more. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Lent-Teague  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  recognize  the  grave 
problems  which  have  prompted  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  to  offer  it. 

Your  committee  considered  this  most 
carefully  and  rejected  the  concept.  We 
are,  as  I  have  indicated,  in  favor  of  a 
Isalanced  and  rational  use  of  the  oceans, 
not  an  exclusive  use  for  any  one  Industry 
or  group. 

The  answer  to  oil  pollution  from  off- 
shore drilling  is  increased  knowledge  of 
the  geologic  formations,  increased  safety, 
and  strict  regulation  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Offshore  oil  can  be  produced  safely, 
and  it  is  needed  to  meet  our  growing 
energy  requirements.  It  is  not  a  sacred 
cow.  however,  and  is  sxibject  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  De- 
partment fo  Interior  has  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility to  insure  no  repetition  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  disaster  or  the 
outrageous  violations  of  safety  which 
have  occurred  in  the  Gulf. 

Moratoriums  are  not  the  answer.  We 
cannot  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LENNON.  In  connection  with  the 
comments  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man with  respect  to  a  motion  to  strike 
all  of  title  m,  I  understood  that  there 
would  be  an  amendment  offered  which 
would  go  all  the  way  over. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  cf  Transportation,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EIPA,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  officials  of  States 
as  well  as  hold  pi^lic  hearings  before  he 
could  designate  such  marine  sanctuaries. 

The  bill  provides  on  page  48,  line  3 : 

The  Secretary  shall  make  his  initial  desig- 
nation under  this  section  within  two  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  the  stbdy  might  weU 
extend  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
might  not.  in  fact,  result  In  a  ecmctuary 
deslgziation,  premature  restrictlona  ei- 
ther as  to  Industrial  development  within 
the  area  or  as  to  oil  exploitation  would 
be  undesirable.  In  the  coordination  proc- 
ess, it  is  anticipated  that  persons  inter- 
ested In  all  potential  activities  in  the 
area  would  be  put  on  notice  of  the  study 
and  some  degree  of  restraint  would  obvi- 
ously follow.  This  should  be  sufficient 
under  the  circumstances. 

Nor  should  the  Secretary  in  his  certi- 
fication, Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  In  his  certification  proce- 
dure be  restrained  from  at  any  time  cer- 
tifying oil  exploitation  as  being  con- 
sistent with  the  sanctuary  designation. 

Ttiere  are  several  purposes  for  which  a 
sanctuary  may  be  designated.  And  I  say 
to  my  friends  on  the  fkior  today,  you  can 
sometimes  go  either  too  far  to  the  left  or 
too  far  to  the  right.  We  spent,  I  think  It 
was,  12  days  in  executive  session  wiUi  the 
counsel  and  the  Administrator  or  the 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
General  Counsel,  reaching  an  agreement 
on  these  matters  so  that  after  the  fact 
we  would  not  be  faced  with  a  situation 
such  as  that  which  some  of  you  gentle- 
men have  described  might  take  place  if 
we  pass  the  bill  now. 

I  can  {Lssure  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  is  a  moderate  and  fresh 
approach.  Let  us  accept  the  bill  as  It  Is. 
Let  us  vote  down  the  amendment,  and 
let  us  vote  down  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  to  strike 
title  HL  Let  us  take  the  bill  as  it  is.  It  is 
a  good  solid  comprehensive  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TEAQDE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Lent 
amendment.  First,  I  should  like  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  I  do  not  want  to  get 
involved  in  this  Jurisdictional  dispute 
between  the  two  committees,  because  I 
have  biUs  to  create  sanctuaries  pending 
before  each,  and  certainly  I  do  not  want 
to  offend  either  committee.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  in  the  same  position  as  I  was  at 
home. 

I  claim  some  expertise  in  this  business 
of  oil  pollutlcm  and  oil  pillage,  because 
I  represent  the  Santa  Barbara  area 
where,  as  Members  will  recall,  we  had  a 
disastrous  accident  about  a  year  suod  a 
half  ago.  Incidentally,  the  leakage  is  still 
occurring  into  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel. I  am  in  a  difficult  position  out  there 
because  all  of  the  oil  companies  and 
service  comisanies,  and  so  on,  are  in  one 
of  my  counties,  whereas  the  oil  wells  are 
In  uiother  of  my  counties,  so  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  that  position  here. 

I  do  suggest  to  the  Members  who  may 
not  represent  areas  bordering  on  the  sea- 
ooast  that  oil  wells  in  one's  front  yard 
are  decidedly  a  mixed  blessing.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  argument  that  the  oQ  be- 
longs to  the  citizens  of  all  the  States,  to 
the  citizens  of  Iowa  and  Indiana  as  well 
as  to  the  citizens  in  the  ocean-bordering 
areas,  but  having  oil  wells  sitting  shortly 
off  one's  coast,  with  the  ever-present 
danger  of  breaks  In  the  lines  and  oil  on 


the  beaches,  as  in  the  cJise  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Is  a  mixed  blessing.  The  amount  of 
that  leakage  went  into  hundreds  <rf  thou- 
sands of  barrels,  and  the  Union  Oil  Co. 
took  the  major  responsibility  of  cleaning 
that  up,  and  it  spent  (5  million  or  $10 
million  and  did  a  good  Job,  to  the  credit 
of  the  company.  However,  there  still  Is 
hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  people  in 
that  area  the  threat  of  further  oil  ex- 
ploration and  further  accidents. 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  a  cosponsor  with  the  gentleman 
from  C^Jlf omia  in  this  amendment,  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  from  the  eastern 
part  of  New  York  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  water,  representing  about  7  million 
people,  are  all  deeply  concerned  about 
the  prospects  of  a  marine  environmental 
catastrophe.  It  Is  said  the  state  of  the 
art  of  deepwater  drilling  is  not  per- 
fected, and  we  do  have  deep  waters  on 
the  northeastern  Continental  Shelf.  I  go 
along  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  support 
him  on  this  amendment.  I  am  not  too 
sanguine  about  the  prospects  of  getting 
this  amendment  passed,  but  I  Join  the 
gentleman  and  others  who  will  Join  in 
urging  the  Secretary  to  continue  to  im- 
plement a  voluntary  moratorium  until 
such  time  as  we  have  better  information. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  believe 
we  should  support  the  amendment  xmtU 
studies  have  been  made  concerning  the 
practicality  of  establishlg  sanctuaries. 

I  might  say  to  my  friends  that  the 
former  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  told  me  the  greatest  mistake  he 
made  during  his  term  in  office  was,  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
grant  those  leases  in  Santa  Barbara 
Channel.  I  do  not  wish  any  Members  to 
have  the  experience  I  have  had  in  that 
connection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  greatest  mistake  the  former  Secre- 
tary made  was  in  permitting  one  of  his 
men  who  supposedly  had  the  authority, 
to  set  the  standards — to  fail  to  comply 
with  the  strict  standards  that  were  in 
effect  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  WeU,  cer- 
tainly they  were  not  complied  with.  That 
is  certainly  true.  Those  were  the  words 
of  Secretary  Udall.  He  felt  it  was  a  ter- 
rible mistake  he  had  made. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  which  is 
contained  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlemen  from  California  and  New 
York  is  practically  verbatim  to  that 
which  was  contained  in  my  original  ma- 
rine sanctuary  bill  filed  in  July  of  1967. 
That  bill  would  have  established  a  mora- 
torium on  all  exploration  or  exploitation 
of  oil  during  the  period  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  marine  sanctuaries  were  be- 
ing discussed  and  deliberated  ujwn  by 
the  Secretary. 


That  bill  ran  into  rough  sledding.  It  is 
only  since  we  have  modified  that  stand 
that  we  have  made  progress. 

I  share  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
others  in  the  well  of  this  House  when  they 
have  complimented  the  cochairmen, 
working  in  tandem  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography,  who 
have  come  up  with  this  outstanding  piece 
of  legislation. 

My  constituents  were  extraordinarily 
disturbed  by  the  geophysical  surveys,  uti- 
lizing high  explosives.  These  were  con- 
ducted off  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod.  These 
detonations,  intended  to  identify  oil  or 
gaa  on  the  Continental  Shelf  caused 
many  fish  kills  in  the  waters  off  Polluch 
Rip  and  Chatham.  My  constituents  were 
adamant  that  there  should  not  be  any 
further  exploration  or  exploitation  in 
these  waters. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  stick  with  the 
committee  position,  but  this  is  a  balanced 
bill.  This  is  one  which  I  believe  in  the 
long  run  will  siu-viv«,  not  only  in  this 
chamber  but  hopefully  in  the  Senate,  and 
will  not  receive  a  Presidential  veto. 

By  adopting  this  amendment  we  would 
in  effect  be  declaring  a  moratorium  on 
all  further  exploration  or  exploitation  of 
all  the  areas  that  should  be  studied.  The 
President  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
veto  the  bill,  because  there  are  many 
extensive  ongoing  legitimate  efforts  to 
discover  oil  that  will  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  satisfy  the  energy  requirements  of 
this  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

Therefore.  I  will  reluctantly  have  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  and  vote  for 
the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  what  he  has 
explicitly  stated,  that  this  amendment 
would  declare  a  moratorium  for  a  period 
of  2  years,  and  that  Just  cannot  be_  in 
this  Nation  of  ours.  "^, 

I  know  the  gentieman  has  worked  long 
tuid  hard,  and  he  has  been  diligent  in  his 
efforts  in  regard  to  this  question,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  his  own  area.  I  also 
commend  him  not  only  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  with  respect  to  his 
coastal  area  but  the  other  coasts  as  well. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
was,  as  I  recall,  the  first  Member  of  this 
body  who  introduced  legislation  to  create 
marine  sanctuaries.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  interest  to  him  for  at  least  three  Con- 
gresses, I  believe. 

I  9SD.  happy  to  see  that  the  gentieman 's 
labors  on  behalf  of  this  proposal  have 
finally  begun  to  bear  fruit  and  that  the 
Congress  finally  is  sustaining  the  hand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  has  so  long  and  so  hard  fought  to 
get  the  concept  of  marine  sanctuaries 
Euiopted.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  had 
success,  smd  I  sun  delighted  that  the  Con- 
gress is  taking  action  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
those  who  joined  with  me  in  the  first  bill 
were  the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  O'Neill  and 
Mr.  COKTE.  and  also  Mr.  Bow.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan and  Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  Indeed  more 
than  a  Jiu-lsdlctional  dispute.  At  the  same 
time  there  Is  some  question  apparently 
about  how  the  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration stand  on  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  quote  at  some  length 
from  a  letter  from  the  UJS.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  from  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  W.  T.  Pecora,  dated 
July  28,  1971.  In  this  letter  addressed  to 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman. 
Committee  on  Interior  £ind  Insular  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Pe- 
cora said: 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  Cotxunlt- 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
reported  and  the  House  will  soon  consider. 
H.R.  9727,  a  bill  "To  regulate  the  dumping  of 
material  In  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes."  While  title 

I  of  HJl.  9727  follows  closely  the  Administra- 
tion proposal  Introduced  as  H.R.  4723,  titles 

II  and   III   are  committee  amendments  to 
which  we  are  opposed. 

Now,  why  are  they  opposed? 

Title  I  would  afford  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  redundant  authority. 

But  more  significantly : 

with  respect  to  the  program  responsibili- 
ties of  this  Department" — Interior,  In  other 
words — "we  are  most  concerned  about  the 
prospective  effect  of  title  m." 

And  please  note  this — 

It  provides  generally  for  designation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  marine  sanc- 
tuaries within  a  broad  area  ranging  seaward 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
for  the  regulation  of  "any  activities  per- 
mitted within  the  designated  marine  sanc- 
tuary," and  for  certification  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  that  otherwise  lawful  activity 
"Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  can  be  carried  out  without  (sic)  the  reg- 
ulations" promulgated  under  seAtlon  302  (b) . 

This  is  the  truly  significant  part  of  this 
letter  and  what  difflcjalty  we  are  In. 

In  letters  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  about  the  claim  to 
extra-territorial  Jurisdiction  proposed  In  title 
ni.  It  may  sufSce  to  note  that  any  such  as- 
sertion of  jurisdiction  beyond  established 
limits  has  been  carefully,  and  properly,  avoid- 
ed in  title  I  of  the  same  bill. 

To  the  extent  that  the  United  States  does 
claim  Jurisdiction  beyond  the  territorial  sea 
and  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone,  such  Juris- 
diction pertains  only  to  natural  resources  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Thus,  the  only 
"permitted  activity"  lawfully  subject  to  cer- 
tification by  the  Secretary  within  a  marine 
sanctuary  beyond  the  territorial  sea  would 
be  that  already  subject  to  regulation  by  this 
Department  under  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  in  consid- 
eration  of   title    ni   and   amendments 


thereto  Is  that  if  We  are  to  do  this  job 
properly,  what  we  do  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented is  an  amendment  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  which  cov- 
ers the  only  area  of  Jurisdiction  that  the 
country  legitimately  has  or  can  have  or 
claims.  In  lieu  of  such  an  smiendment, 
we  could  add  restrictions  to  language 
which  already  governs  the  activity  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  That  is  the 
only  logical  way  we  should  move. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  does  require  thorough  consideration 
of  the  environmental  impact.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  already  done  a  great  deal  in 
connection  with  the  subject  for  instance 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  The  ad- 
ministration has  suspended  extraction 
activities  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
and  recommended  to  the  Congress  that 
this  area  be  set  aside  as  a  national  ener- 
gy preserve,  thus  excluding  extraction 
and  exploration.  This  has  already  been 
done  imder  existing  law. 

But  the  kind  of  proposal  in  this  legis- 
lation goes  far  beyond  a  committee  jmis- 
dictional  fight  or  a  departmental  fight 
and  gets  into  the  whole  business  of  what 
authority  does  the  U.S.  Government  it- 
self have  over  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Obviously  that  is  a  resource 
control  authority  and  that  is  all,  and  that 
is  already  subject  to  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  PELLEY.  I  think  the  gentieman 
knows  that  In  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  North  Carolina  ear- 
lier which  was  agreed  to  this  objection 
was  met.  It  provides  that  any  regula- 
tions that  are  appUed  must  be  In  accord- 
ance with  recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

And.  also,  that  such  regulations  would 
only  apply  to  those  who  over  which  the 
United  States  has  jurisdiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kyl 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentieman  will  yield  further,  regulation 
under  tiUe  m  wUl  only  apply  to  for- 
eigners to  those  areas  where  the  United 
States  has  Jurisdiction.  Beyond  that  area 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to  seek 
through  proper  diplomatic  channels  for- 
eign recognition  of  a  marine  sanctuary. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  arn^J&d  that  the  gentie- 
man from  W^iriimgton  has  mentioned 
this,  becaus^^hat  this  amendment  does 
is  make  it  htipossible  for  the  act  to  mean 
anything  unless  you  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  the 
authority  alfeady  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  imder  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Act.  That  is  the  only 
authority  we  have.  We  have  to  ob- 
serve international  law.  Otherwise  it  is 
meaningless. 

Mr.  PKT.TiY.  We  cannot  pass  laws  that 
bind  other  nations  beyond  our  jurisdic- 
tion and,  therefore,  this  law  is  made  to 
appjly  to  those  areas  outside  U.S.  juris- 
diction only  to  the  extent  the  other  na- 


tions agree  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
a  marine  sanctuary. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  just  mentioned  that.  The 
gentieman  Is  absolutely  correct.  It  is 
meaningless. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  use  the  5 
minutes. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Aspinall 
amendments  and  in  opposition  of  tiUe 
m.  What  we  are  really  talking  about 
hwe  is  tweedledimi  and  tweedledee  as  to 
tiro  provisions  contained  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  Lent-Teague  amendment,  because 
the  amendment  says  exactly  above  board 
what  the  language  as  contained  in  the 
bill  does  covertly.  I  have  no  offshore  area 
and  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  bill  does  is 
stop  offshore  drilling.  With  reference  to 
offshore  drilling  or  other  interests,  the 
minute  you  sign  for  a  mineral  lease 
someone  is  going  to  say.  "That  is  going 
to  be  a  sanctuary."  We  already  have  an 
energy  shortage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  not  affect  my 
area  nor  will  it  affect  the  area  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspin- 
all). but  it  will  affect  the  very  people 
who  want  to  stop  the  oil  industry.  That 
is  all  some  people  want  to  do.  This  bill 
will  stop  it  and  you  had  Just  as  well  kiss 
goodby  to  offshore  drilling.  That  is  the 
effect  of  section  m  in  my  opinion. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  two  amendments  pending  before  this 
body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation  we  have  two 
amendments  pending  before  us,  the  first 
of  which  to  be  voted  on  will  be  that 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Lent)  ,  and  the  second  of  which  has  been 
offered  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentieman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Aspinall) . 

Mr.  Chairinan,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
both  amendments.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  that  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  (Mr.  Lent)  because 
I  must  point  out  that  although  this 
amendment  appears  to  have  merit,  it 
was  not  considered  in  the  committee.  It 
Is,  indeed,  possible  that  this  kind  of  tech- 
nical language,  not  having  had  careful 
consideration,  conceivably  could  result 
in  unwanted  and  untoward  results.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentieman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon), 
areas  imder  study  as  a  sanctuary  drilling 
would  be  absolutely  prohibited  for  2 
years.  So,  the  amendment  could  con- 
ceivably inhibit  study  of  creation  of 
marine  sanctuaries  because  the  agencies 
might  wish  to  allow  drilling  to  go 
forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  juris- 
diction has  been  raised.  I  would  point 
out  that  there  were  something  like  30 
bills  considered  by  our  committee  this 
year  on  this  subject — most  of  them  con- 
tained marine  sanctuary  provisions  in 
them.  In  the  previous  Oongress  there 
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were  eight  before  our  committee  dealing 
explicitly  with  marine  sanctuaries.  In  the 
Congresses  preceding  that — ^two  and 
tl^tee  Confesses  ago — legislation  was 
under  consideration  for  this  purpose, 
first  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxxth).  Most  of 
these  bills  were  referred  by  the  Speaker 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  which  has  held  hearings 
on  them  and  has  requested  reports  from 
all  the  departments  including  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1  would  point  out  the  fact  th&t  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  not  even 
chosen  in  most  instances  to  respond  to 
the  request  of  our  committee  for  reports 
on  these  particular  biUs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has 
come  to  you  with  a  bill  today  indicating 
that  we  are  tired  of  waiting  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  give  com- 
ments on  these  matters.  We  have  exer- 
cised the  prerogatives  of  Congress  to 
frame  national  policy,  good  national 
policy  which  should  be  enacted. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  fully 
capable  of  defending  his  own  Jurisdiction 
insofar  as  his  Oommittee  on  Interior  is 
concerned,  but  I  would  point  out  that  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  him  from  bringing  to  this  body 
legislation  dealing  with  the  offshore 
lands  and  dealing  with  the  question  of 
drilling  on  the  offshore  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  was  queried  on  this  and 
they  had  no  objection. 

In  1966  there  was  a  study  which  said 
there  should  be  marine  sanctuaries. 

The  Congress  has  been  continually  Im  - 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
no  policy  for  the  protection  of  these  areas 
in  the  offshore  lands  which  have  signifi- 
cant ecological,  environmental,  and  bio- 
logical values.  Indeed,  tqday  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation is  considering  the  question  of  ma- 
rine mammals.  And  in  the  case  of  two  of 
the  mammals,  the  otter,  which  is  on  the 
near  edge  of  extinction  in  many  of  his 
ranges,  and  the  manatee,  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  rather  unique  crea- 
ture, and  which  is  a  marine  vegetarian, 
we  have  found  that  each  of  these  species 
could  possibly  be  significantly  protected 
by  establishing  the  kind  of  marine  sanc- 
tuaries which  are  under  consideration 
here. 

Now,  not  long  back  this  Congress  had 
before  it  legislation  which  proposed  to  set 
up  the  National  Oceanographic  Agency, 
and  I  pointed  out  that  moving  resource 
management  and  ocean  resourcies  to  the 
Department  of  Conurierce  was  bad.  that 
the  Judgments  dealing  with  offshore  ma- 
rine resources  should  be  vested  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Indeed,  I 
pointed  out  that  Interior  should  prop- 
erly be  expanded  into  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  with  broader  respon- 
sibilities. The  House  did  not  choose  to 
follow  my  judgment.  I  think  that  many 
of  us  are  having  occasion  to  consider  that 
perhaps  this  was  a  very  bad  thing  to  split 
these  things  off  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  But  that  question  is  not  be- 
fore us  today.  The  question  before  us  to- 
day is  shall  we  establish  a  mechanism 


within  the  Commerce  Department  which 
would  protect  areas  in  the  ocean  valuable 
to  marine  biological  resources,  the  kind 
of  mechanism  whereby  they  may  take 
steps  to  set  aside  areas  for  the  protection. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  considered  this  legis- 
lation carefully.  This  legislation  is  not. 
as  one  of  my  good  colleagues  and  friends, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts) 
has  indicated,  going  to  halt  oil  drilling. 
And  it  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to 
halt  drilling  or  other  mineral  exploration 
on  the  offshore  lands.  It  simply  says  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  when  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  protect  areas  of  this 
kind,  or  to  protect  the  eccrfogy  or  envi- 
ronmental valuable  areas,  that  he  may, 
in  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  State,  and  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  take 
steps  necessary  to  protect  those  areas, 
and  those  species  which  are  dependent 
upon  those  areas. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  is  purely  discretion- 
ary, and  if  there  is  any  question  of  a 
difference  between  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  then  the 
matter  will  be  referred  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  President,  and  the 
question  will  be  decided  there. 

The  question  of  extraterritoriality,  let 
me  say,  is  a  red  herring.  This  has  been 
handled  by  an  amendment  to  this  bUl, 
and  we  have  limited  this  to  American 
citizens,  and  have  extended  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  title  m  only  to  the  limits  that 
we  may  properly  and  justifiably  do  under 
international  law. 

For  these  reasons  the  two  amendments 
now  pending  should  be  voted  down  in 
succession,  and  the  bill  should  be  passed 
in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
and  C?alifomia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  £is  a  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation similar  to  H.R.  9727, 1  urge  prompt 
passage  of  this  vitally  needed  measure 
wh'rh  would  control  the  dumping  of 
harmful  waste  materials  Into  America's 
coastal  and  offshore  waters.  Legislation 
providing  strong  and  effective  measures 
aimed  at  regulating  ocecm  dumping  is 
long  overdue,  for  the  everlncreasing  pol- 
lution of  our  waterways  is  a  constant 
threat  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  us  aU. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  (M>portimity  to 
express  my  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  and  California  (Mr.  Lent  and  Mr. 
Teague)  which  would  preclude  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  from  issuing  any  new 
leases  for  the  mining  or  extraction  of  any 
oil  from  any  area  designated  or  under 
study  for  possible  designation  as  a  ma- 
rine sanctuary. 

Oil  sph.age  from  offshore  drilling  has 
become  an  ever-growing  problem.  Be- 
cause of  such  spills  in  Florida  waters.  I 
Introduced  in  the  Florida  Senate  legisla- 
tion sdmed  at  preventing,  controlling, 
and  cleaning  oil  spills,  and  I  was  grati- 
fied when  this  legislation — including 
stricter  penalties  for  violations  and  fail- 


ure to  report  such  quills — was  eiutcted 
into  law. 

Until  tiie  oil  companies  prove  they  have 
the  technology  to  prevent  oil  spills,  we 
must  impose  strict  regulations  on  oil  ex- 
ploration such  as  those  contained  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lent  and  Mr. 
Txagtjx.  While  many  of  these  companies 
claim  to  have  the  necessary  technology, 
in  the  past  there  have  been  oil  spills 
caused  by  failure  to  utilize  fully  effective 
control  measures. 

There  should  be  no  question  but  that 
we  take  every  step  necessary  to  insure 
our  Nation  of  the  clean  waters  it  once  en- 
Joyed.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we 
adopt  this  amoidment  to  H.R.  9727,  so 
that  all  forms  of  ocean  dimiping  and  pol- 
lution can  be  controlled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Lent),  there 
were — ayes  10,  noes  42. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  «uid  Fisheries  in  support  of  H.R. 
9727,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  and 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall), 
which  would  strike  from  the  bill  the  ma- 
rine sanctuary  title. 

The  strict  regulation  of  ocean  dumping 
as  provided  in  this  legislation  is  vital  to 
the  health  of  the  oceans  and  our  endan- 
gered coastal  areas.  Eventually,  we  must 
eliminate  all  ocean  dimiping  if  the  ecology 
of  the  world's  oceans  is  to  be  preserved 
for  future  generations.  This  legislation 
marks  a  significant  first  step  toward  that 
goal. 

In  many  respects  the  committee  has 
written  a  stronger  bill  than  the  adminis- 
tration proposed.  It  has,  for  example, 
placed  an  outright  ban  on  the  dumping  of 
wsu-fare  agents  and  high-level  radioac- 
tive wastes.  It  has,  as  well,  accepted  cer- 
tain compromises  as  in  the  case  of  dredge 
spoil  where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
continue  to  play  a  major  role.  On  balance, 
however,  title  I  of  the  legislation  Is  a  good 
bill  worthy  of  our  unqualified  support. 

Title  n  represents  an  attempt  by  the 
committee  to  insure  that  the  continued 
dumping  of  wastes  in  the  oceans  imder 
the  permit  system  Is  carefully  monitored 
to  insure  that  such  permits  as  are  issued 
do  not  result  in  any  further  degradation 
of  the  marine  environment.  Although  it 
has  been  asserted  by  various  agencies, 
notably  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  this  title  is  unnecessary,  our 
committee  believes  there  is  great  merit  in 
expressly  authorizing  such  a  program 
rather  than  leaving  this  up  to  the  whim 
of  the  executive  agencies  under  general 
authority  to  undertake  research  studies 

Title  in  which  has  become  involved  In 
a  ccoitroversy  with  the  Interior  Depsui;- 
ment  Is  a  salutary  effort  to  preserve  cer- 
tain areas  off  our  shores  from  the  more 
undesirable  effects  of  man's  intervention 
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in  the  sea.  The  establishment  of  marine 
sanctuaries  where  needed  will  insure  that 
the  unique  resources  of  the  sanctuary 
area  axe  given  careful  consideratiaD 
whenever  man  embarks  upon  commercial 
ventures  within  such  an  area.  I  concur  in 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Felly)  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  .  Title  m  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  most  sensible  provision 
which  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chalrmsm.  I  rise  reluctantly  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  to  strike  title 
m  of  this  bill. 

I  spoke  on  this  matter  in  support  of 
the  amendment  yesterday. 

I  say  that  I  rise  reluctantly  because 
I  want  it  clearly  imderstood  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insulsu-  Affairs  are  not,  as  I  am  not, 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  marine  sasxc- 
tuaries  nor  to  the  necessary  preservation 
of  the  ecological  and  environmental  and 
biological  systems  that  are  present  in 
some  of  our  offshore  areas. 

The  authority  now  vested  in  the  Secre- 
ary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  off- 
shore exploration  and  the  utilization  of 
resources  is  carefully  balanced  by  other 
laws  which  require  him  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  impact  that  any  such  actions 
would  have  up>on  these  values. 

The  authority  which  Is  sought  to  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der title  in  of  this  act  is  not  so  balanced 
in  favor  of  the  other  values  which  are 
present  there. 

I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Energy  and  Re- 
sources established  in  the  Republican 
Conference.  I  think  the  evidence  which 
has  come  forward  before  our  task  force 
is  very  clear  that  we  are  in  an  energy 
crisis,  and  while  I  sympathize  with  the 
people  of  New  England  In  their  concern 
for  the  protection  of  their  shorelines,  I 
must  also  point  out  that  they  are  caught 
up.  and  that  they  complain  about  it 
vociferously,  in  high  priced  energy  be- 
cause the  energy  is  not  readily  available 
to  them. 

Where  will  they  be  then?  If  it  occurs, 
as  many  say  it  may,  if  there  is  an  aiergy 
crisis  throughout  New  England,  through- 
out the  Northeast  United  States,  with 
brownouts  in  electricity,  if  factories  are 
shut  down  because  of  loss  of  base  energy, 
if  that  does  occur  as  some  experts  tell 
us  it  will,  where  will  they  stand  then 
with  respect  to  preservation  versus  a  btil- 
anced — a  balanced — ^utilization  of  energy 
resoiuxses? 

I  am  not  saying  we  are  going  to  go 
into  these  offshore  areas  and  find  energy. 
I  say  we  have  to  leave  It  open  to  the  kind 
of  balanced  program  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  develop- 
ing. I  Joined  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  suggesting  that  we  suspend 
operations  In  the  Santa  Bcu-bara  Chan- 
nel, that  we  cancel  the  leases  and  get 
that  £u:tivlty  out  of  that  channel  because 
of  the  problems  we  have  run  into  there. 
I  think  when  we  have  this  kind  of  clear 
choice,  we  must  come  down  hard  in  favor 


of  a  preservation-  of  resources  which 
would  be  damaged  by  an  unbalanced 
utilization  on  the  other  side.   '' 

But  I  beg  of  this  Congress  pow  not  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  kind 
of  unbalanced  mandate  that  J^s  biU 
would  require  in  preservation" without 
due  regard  to  the  necessity  of  utilizing 
resources. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  committee's  positioa  that 
the  question  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee is  Involved  since  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  present  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  And  the  committee 
voted  unanimously  here  without  any  op- 
positioa,  if  I  remember  correctly,  that 
the  committee  take  this  position. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  exactly  correct, 
and  I  would  like  to  point  out,  too.  that 
much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  th&t 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  appesw  and  offer 
testimony  biefore  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  but  never  once 
did  any  of  those  people  today  mention 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  been  and  remains  opposed  to 
the  transfer  of  this  kind  of  Jurisdiction 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,     v 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  At  one  time  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  and  able  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Oceanography  was  my 
good  friend  Rogers  Morton,  of  Mary- 
land. I  would  like  to  read  to  you  what  he 
said  on  the  subject  as  a  member  of  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  back  In 
1968:  He  favored  the  concept  of  estab- 
lishing marine  sanctuaries. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  not  the  debate  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  McClure 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  again  is  begging 
the  Issue,  because  the  issue  Is  not  the 
establishment  of  sanctuaries,  but  who 
shall  have  the  authority  to  do  it  under 
what  kind  of  legislative  mandate?  A  bal- 
anced one  or  one  which  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  sanctuaries? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlemsui  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LE2TOON.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call when  the  President  recommended  the 
establishment  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  a  National  Oceanography 
and  Atmospheric  Agency,  he  recommend- 
ed that  the  Administrator  should  have 
general  supervision,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  brought  together  imder 
one  lunbrella,  the  areas  which  would  be 
affected  by  these  marine  sanctuaries.  The 


Naticmal  Oceanography  and  Atmospheric 
Agency  cannot  escape  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  not  an  opinion 
shared  by  either  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  LENNON.  It  is  not  shared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  did  the  gentle- 
man say? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  I  do  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  problem  of  dumping  is  so 
serious  that  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  even 
if  tlUe  m  is  not  stricken.  Title  I  is  a  very 
necessary  action  by  this  Congress  and  I 
fully  support  it.  Once  again,  I  support  the 
concept  of  marine  sanctuaries,  but  not  as 
proposed  In  title  in  and  it  should  be 
stricken. 

Ii4r.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  comments  made  by  the  goitle- 
man  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLtJRE)  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Jnfr.  Aspinall)  re- 
garding title  in  are  totally  consistent 
with  the  expressed  point  of  view  of  our 
Interior  Committee. 

Further.  I  believe  It  to  be  In  keeping 
with  the  wishes  of  our  present  Secre- 
tary of  Interior. 

We.  in  California  are  very  concerned 
about  the  matter  of  marine  sanctuaries, 
oil  spills,  and  factors  affecting  marine 
life,  seashores,  and  ocean  resources.  This 
is  particularly  signtficsoit  in  view  of  the 
disastrous  experience  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara crhannel. 

While  I  intend  to  support  the  bill,  in 
any  event,  I  believe  the  primary  juris- 
diction should  remain  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Interior  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  There- 
fore. I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Kyl)  there 
were — ayes  20,  noes  33. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OTTERED    BT     MB.     M'CLOSKKT 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  lILcOLoexxr: 
On  page  31.  line  25,  strike  the  word  "and" 
appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  line. 
change  the  period  to  a  comma,  and  add  the 
fcfllowlng:  "and  interested  members  of  the 
general  public." 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  a  simple  amendment  and  one  which 
I  think  carries  out  the  Intent  of  the  bill 
as  expressed  In  all  other  sections  of  the 
bill  itself.  We  have  seen  difficulties  arise 
on  environmental  matters  when  deci- 
sions have  been  solely  a  matter  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  without  taking  into 
account  public  expressions  of  opposition 
or  concern.  All  this  amendment  does  is 
add  to  the  criteria-making  authority  and 
the  review  of  that  criteria  the  require- 
ment that,  in  addition  to  consulting  with 
seven  (Cabinet  Secretaries,  the  Atomic 
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Energy  CommUwion.  and  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  and  State  and  local  officials, 
before  malrtng  criteria  for  these  dump- 
ing applications  or  revising  that  criteria, 
the  Administrator  will  consult  also  with 
,   Interested  members  of  the  public. 

That  amounts  to  a  practice  long  fol- 
lowed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  grant- 
ing these  applications.  The  corps  main- 
tains a  list  of  interested  groups  In  the 
area  and  ^makes  a  point  of  wilting  to 
those  organizations  and  prints  a  notice 
in  the  newspapers.  All  this  amendment 
would  do  is  require  the  continuation  of 
that  procedure. 

lilr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCIiOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOEUj.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleaian  for  the  amcDdment 
he  has  offered.  It  f oUows  a  policy  adopted 
by  the  committee  and  adopted  by  the  two 
suboommittees  in  other  parts  of  the  bill. 
Also  I  would  say  it  is  an  amendment 
which  gmerally  reflects  the  attitude  of 
the  departmmtal  agencies,  which  said 
they  had  no  objection  to  this  when  they 
appeared  before  us.  I  have  and  I  will  in- 
troduce into  the  Rccord  cocre^xndence 
from  the  Bnvlrocunental  Agency  Indi- 
cating they  have  no  objection  to  this 
kind  of  thing. 

It  is  an  amendment  about  which  I  have 
conferred  with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  one  which,  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  will  be  happy  to  accept.  It  Is  an 
ezceUent  addltioa  to  the  bUL 

Mr.  FEUY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  was  kind  enough 
to  show  me  his  amendment,  and  I  con- 
ferred with  such  Members  of  titie  minor- 
ity as  I  could.  They,  too.  concur  in  ap- 
proval. I  hope,  therefore,  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  McCloskxt). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
^  kMsmttMarr  oirasD  bt  iol  banbmak 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AnKinrtmwit  oOvntX  by  Mr.  Samsman:  On 
page  41,  stzlke  Uzm  g  through  23  and  taairt 
In  U0U  thcnof:  "(d)  Nothing  In  this  Aot 
ShAll  bo  oonstrued  aa  preemptOng  any  State, 
fW«raJ  tanitocy  or  Ooimnonwealth,^Lsub- 
dlvlAlon  tbenat  ttoax  Inynwlng  any  re^ulre- 
ment  or  llabUlty." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  be  as 
>y  brief  as  possible.  It  is  a  very  important 
amendment  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
said  yesterday  on  the  floor  that  the  area 
I  come  from  seems  to  be  the  dumping 
ground  for  70  percent  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board. Most  of  the  refuse  from  New  York 
City  and  from  Philadelphia  is  presently, 
and  has  been  for  the  10  years  past, 
dumped  off  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

I  would  like  all  the  Members  to  pay 
strict  attentiooi  to  line  9  on  page  41. 
which  says: 

(d)  After  th«  eff«aav»  data  of  this  tttla,  no 
Stata  shall  adopA  or  enf oroa  any  rul«  ralaittsg 
to  any  acUvtty  ragolatad  by  QHm  tttle. 


Do  the  Members  know  what  that  does? 
That  says  to  all  the  States  in  these 
United  States  that  already  have  a  law 
pertaining  to  this  kind  of  offense,  that 
Is  promiscuous  dumping  in  the  ocean, 
that  they  cannot  enforce  their  laws.  That 
is  what  it  says. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Members  that  every  State  In  the  United 
States  to  my  knowledge  which  bonders 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes — all  have  such  a  law.  I  have 
written  to  all  the  Governors  and  the  at- 
torneys general  calling  this  to  their  at- 
tention, and  I  received  answers  from  al- 
most all  of  them.  From  Callfomla.  teat 
example,  Rooald  Reagan  says: 

Federal  leglalaitlon  auoli  aa  la  beliif  pto- 
poaed  la  ai^tffloant  to  hfalp  la  tlw  opatrcA  at 
thaaa  mwtea  whl6h  are  dinnped  iQrto  tb»  off- 
ahore  wateta  orer  which  tha  Stat*  liaa  no 
control. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  this  will  supple- 
ment and  not  supplant  the  State's  nBorX  to 
control  theae  problems. 

The  State  of  Michigan  boasts  of  hav- 
ing the  strongest  antipollution  law  of  Uie 
United  States.  A  letter  from  Prank  J. 
Keller,  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  points  out  that  the  law  was 
first  enacted  in  1965.  and  improved  over 
the  years,  and  had  its  final  improvement 
in  1969.  He  Is  pretty  proud  of  It.  He 
wants  the  State  of  Michigan  to  enforce 
that  law.  He  does  not  want  some  newly 
created  agency  in  Washington  to  take  all 
the  responsibility  for  doing  that. 

I  could  go  right  on  down  the  list. 

Louis  J.  Lefkowltz,  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  says  the  same 
thing: 

I  agree  emphatically  that  the  States  sho\Ud 
enact  similar  legislation. 

New  York  has  indeed  enacted  such 
legislation. 

And  so  it  goes  for  all  the  States  one 
can  think  of. 

This  is  an  unusual  situation  here.  I 
have  made  a  review  of  some  of  these, 
statutes,  and  I  believe  other  Members 
should,  too,  because  I  find  that  this  is  the 
first  time  a  piece  of  Federal  legislation  is 
attempting  to  preempt  a  State  from  do- 
ing what  a  State  should  do. 

At  my  Insistence  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey has  already  made  a  law,  in  1971,  to 
prohibit  ocean  dumping.  I  believe  that  Is 
altogether  proper.  It  is  for  New  Jersey  to 
regulate  what  ships  can  be  loaded  In 
New  Jersey  jwrts,  how  they  shall  be 
loaded,  and  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  the  refuse. 

Again,  New  Jersey  Is  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  that  authority  in  toto  to  a  new- 
ly created  agency  here  in  Washington. 

One  can  go  to  all  the  other  sections  of 
the  law  he  wants,  and  he  will  find  in 
every  case  the  U.S.  Govemmrait  has  re- 
quested and  has  encoiuraged  the  States 
to  take  parallel  jurisdiction. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  recently  dusted 
off  Refuse  Act  of  1899,  we  will  find  the 
same  thing  there,  where  the  Oovemment 
encouraged  the  States  to  take  parallel 
jurisdiction. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  Public  Law  84-66,  said: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Oongreas  to  recognise,  preeerve  and  pro- 


tect the  primary  reqx>nalbllltiea  and  the 
rlghta  of  the  States  In  preventing  and  con- 
trolling water  pollution.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  aa  in4>atrlng  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  any  right  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  States  with  respect  to  ttte  waters. 

TUs  is  repeated  Jn  laws  adopted  in 
1956,   1961,  1965.   1966,   1969,  and  1970. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  of  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  so  reluctantly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  before  us 
was  considered  with  great  care  by  the 
committee.  We  sought  to  come  forward 
with  a  bill  which  would  treat  a  major 
national  and  international  problem  in 
the  best  fashion  possible.  In  like  fashion, 
we  sought  to  consider  the  problems  of 
the  States  and  to  let  the  States  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  say  over  what  be 
done  within  their  own  waters  and  within 
their  own  boundaries. 

We  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  States  were  going  to  want  addi- 
tional protection,  but  we  were  also  aware 
of  the  fact  that  unless  this  be  done  on 
a  national  basis  by  an  agency  set  up 
fully  and  capably  to  establish  uniform 
standards  across  the  Nation  the  Interests 
of  many  smaller  States  might  be  sig- 
nificantly Jeopardized.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  concern  of  the  committee,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  adopted  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  before  us  today,  that 
one  State  or  two  States  might  by  reason 
of  inaction  wind  up  being  dumping 
groimds  for  many  of  their  neighbors,  and 
might  wind  up  finding  water  quality  and 
environmentfd  values  being  much  more 
jeopardized  than  would  be  true  if  we 
had  a  fairly  uniform  and  high  standard 
established  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

However,  in  order  to  give  the  States 
an  opportunity  to  have  their  problems 
considered,  we  set  out  here  and  said 
that  a  State  could  go  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  cmd  secure  such  additional  pro- 
tection and  more  strlngest  protections 
and  controls  as  would  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  bill. 

That  is  the  language  that  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey  would  strike.  I 
recognize  that  my  friend  Ls  very  much 
concerned  with  this  problem.  He  has 
been  interested  in  it.  He  has  litigated  it 
and  been  before  our  committee  to  testify 
on  the  need  for  stronger  legislation.  He 
h£is  a  distinguished  record  in  this  field, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however, 
that  your  committee  brought  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  all  Its  members  to  bear 
on  the  problem  before  us.  The  best  and 
the  most  balanced  solution  to  meeting 
these  problems  of  all  of  the  States  and 
handling  this  properly  on  a  national  and 
International  basis  and  seeing  to  it  that 
the  problems  of  single  States  are  handled 
correctly,  which  might  require  more 
stringent  controls,  is  all  embodied  here, 
In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  which 
has  considered  this  matter  in  prolonged 
hearings  and  in  executive  sessions. 

It  is  my  hope,  although  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlemen,  I  am  sure,  is 
offered  in  the  best  of  Kood  faith  and  in  a 
most  sincere  desire  vo  perfect  the  bill, 
that  the  House  will  nevertheless  accept 
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the  wisdom  of  the  committee  and  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld  to  me? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  have  two  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  answer. 

First,  tn  your  own  State's  case,  for 
example,  your  bill  here  does  give  a  right 
to  the  State  to  submit  this  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  for  their 
consideration.  If  the  EPA  decides  not  to 
accept  what  Michigan  wants  to  do,  the 
question  I  have  been  asked  is  what  hap- 
pens to  the  Michigan  statutes? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  Michigan  statute 
Is  then  preempted,  but  I  will  say  that 
I  do  not  expect  the  EPA  Is  going  to  dis- 
regard lightly  the  wishes  of  any  State  or 
the  actions  of  any  State  legislature  or  the 
request  of  any  Oovemor.  I  do  not  bedleve 
that  this  bill  is  phrased  so  that  they  can 
do  so.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
(Vpose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  New  Jersey. 

I  will  further  bring  to  the  gentleman's 
attention  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a 
uniform  Federal  treatment  of  this  mat- 
ter since  1899  in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  that  year.  A  strong  argument  can  be 
made  that  we  have  already  preempted 
these  questions  through  Federal  action. 

I  would  further  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey  that  we  have  very 
carefully  considered  the  problem  of  water 
quality  standards  and  the  wishes  of  the 
State  on  page  3,  in  line  6,  to  which  the 
amendment  does  not  go,  incidentally, 
which  deals  with  the  requirements  and 
says  that  no  permit  shall  be  issued  for 
dumping  material  which  will  violate  ap- 
plicable State  standards.  We  have  sought 
to  protect  the  State  water  quaUty  stand- 
ards and  State  actions  in  that  area  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Could  I  ask  whether 
or  not  the  gentleman  would  suggest  ac- 
cepting an  amendment  that  the  States 
would  have  tne  right  to  make  such  laws 
in  cases  where  they  are  more  stringent 
than  the  Federal  law? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  would  not  make  that 
statement  at  all,  but  I  will  say  that  we 
would  be  happy  to  consider  such  legis- 
lation of  that  kind  if  it  is  referred  to  us. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  

I  think  even  though  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey  acts  with  the  very  best 
intentions  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  if  we  aulopted  the  lan- 
guage in  his  amendment. 

I  spoke  to  this  yesterday  in  general 
debate,  and  I  would  like  to  reemphasize 
again  today  the  reasons  for  my  opposi- 
tion. 

By  permitting  each  State  to  enact  Its 
own  legislation  you  will  have  a  number 
of  loopholes  in  the  laws  with  overlappiM 
jurisdiction,  which  In  the  end  in  some 
Instances  will  allow  a  polluter  or  an  ocean 
dumper  to  escape  prosecution  because  he 
will  find  that  he  can  pass  his  case  through 


the  eye  of  the  needle  and  escape  one 
law  or  the  other. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  those  j 
tions  where  there  are  waterways  bounde^ 
by  two  States,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  my  State,  ^ 
which    both    border    on    the   Delaware 
River,  you  will  find  competing  laws. 

You  are  going  to  find  that  you  can 
dump  things  In  one  jurisdiction  that  you 
cannot  dump  in  another  and,  again,  you 
are  going  to  have  chaos. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  in  response  to  the 
last  question  propounded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingkll),  if 
you  permit  the  States  to  enact  their  own 
laws,  you  are,  taking  away  Federal 
Jurisdiction,  you'  are  taking  away  the  use 
of  the  Federal  courts,  the  Injunctive 
powers  of  the  Federal  courts,  and  the 
Federal  remedies  as  contained  in  this 
bUl.  While  it  may  be  that  individual 
State  legislation  would  in  some  Instances, 
as  the  gentleman  suggests,  be  beneficial, 
the  existing  language  as  contained  In 
the  bill  would  permit  the  EPA  to  pick 
those  up.  In  such  instances,  the  Federsd 
law  would  pick  up  the  State  law  and  that 
would  be  a  good  solution. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  my  only 
point  here,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
is  to  give  to  the  States  the  right  to  specify 
how  a  ship  is  going  to  be  losuled  in  the 
ports  within  a  State. 

Is  the  gentleman  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  possible  for  any  State  to  enact  a  law 
which  Is  going  to  be  enforceable  outside 
the  3-mUe  limit?  - 

Mr.  DO  PONT.-NO,  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  WeU,  if  that  is  the 
case,  how  can  you  have  conflicting  juris- 
dictions because  no  one  is  dumping  with- 
in the  3 -mile  limit? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Let  me  correct  my  state- 
ment. The  State  could  legislate  outside 
the  3 -mile  limit — under  this  bill  or  even 
existing  law — concerning  the  dumping 
of  material  outside  the  3 -mile  limit  that 
would  have  an  effect  inside  the  3-mile 
limit. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tfie 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  a  State  could  pass  an 
act  that  would  affect  the  State  outside 
the  3-mile  limit? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  If  you  are  dumping 
sludge,  for  instance,  3.1  miles  out  and  it 
is  coming  back  in,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Does  a  State  have  that 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  believe  that  State  has 
that  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Anything  outside  the 
territorial  sea  is  clearly  Federal  oper- 
ations that  cannot  be  governed  by  a 
State  law.  So,  you  can  have  conflicting 
Jurisdiction. 

There  is  not  anyone,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  dumping  Into  the  Delaware 
Bay.  They  are  dumping  15.  16.  and  20 
miles  off  where  I  live  and  there  is  no 
State  that  can  pass  a  law  under  the 
present  constitution  of  siny  State  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Constitution  that  affects 
anything  that  is  happening  in  that  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  has  expired. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sandman)  raises  a 
question  that  conceivably  might  involve 
a  very  strli^ent  State  law  recently  en- 
acted within  the  last  year  or  two  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  As  I  understand  the 
present  provision  in  the  existing  bin  be- 
fore us,  the  Federal  Government  would 
preempt  this  area.  If  it  does,  certainly 
then  it  would  have  an  Impact  on  existing 
Michigan  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingkll) 
what  the  gentleman's  interpretation  is  of 
the  language  as  contained  in  this  bill  as 
it  relates  to  the  legislation  on  our  statute 
books  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  say  that  in  my  view  the  bill  be- 
fore this  body  at  this  particular  time  Is 
a  very  strong  one.  It  is  not  weaker  than 
any  State  legislation  nor  would  it  em- 
power the  creation  of  regulations  or 
standards  which  are  less  stringent  than 
those  of  many  of  the  States  with  which  I 
am  familiar. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  States  may 
come  to  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  re- 
quest additional  and  more  stringent  Fed- 
eral standards  as  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  the  States  might  re- 
quire. It  is  my  view  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  would  give  very  careful  and  very 
sympathetic  attention,  particularly  with 
respect  to  previously  existing  State  laws, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  protection  af- 
forded under  State  law  at  this  time  is 
continued  in  being. 

I  would  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  that  in  the 
bill  in  the  earlier  sections,  sections  1  and 
2  of  the  first  title  made  very  plain  that 
the  dumping  of  delltertous  material  and 
other  materials  into  our  waters  is  not 
to  be  done  lightly,  and  indeed  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  EnvirMunental 
ProtecticHi  Agency  is  to  consider  not  only 
fish  and  wildlife,  but  all  of  the  amenities, 
the  biological  concerns,  and  must  con- 
sider strong  steps  to  protect  the  ecology 
and  health. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  have 
received  no  word,  speaking  as  Chairman 
of  one  of  the  two  subccanmittees  which 
have  dealt  with  this  matter  in  lengthy 
hearings — have  received  no  communi- 
cation whatsoever  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  our  State  regarding  this  matter. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  one  further  question : 

Section  106(d),  in  the  first  sentence, 
says: 

After  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  no 
State  shall  adopt  or  enforce  any  rule  relating 
to  any  activity  regulated  by  this  title. 
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This  would  appear  to  me  to  be  a  pre- 
emption  

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  To  be  a  pre- 
emption under  tills  legislation  of  any 
State  law,  and  certainly  any  State  nUe 
or  regulation. 

Now,  the  language  does  not  say  law.  It 
says  rule  or  regulation.  But  does  that  pro- 
vision preempt  the  Michigan  law  in  re- 
gard to  this  problem? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  answer  to  that  Is 
that  this  statute— or,  rather,  this  leg- 
islation— would  preempt  not  only  any 
presently  existing  Federal  statutes  and 
rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  areas  covered — and 
there  are  some  areas  not  covered,  I  would 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  good 
friend — but  It  also  would  preempt  any 
State  action  in  these  areas,  either  rules, 
regulations,  permits  or  State  statutes. 
But  I  would  call  to  the  att&Uon  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  sentence  which  follows,  which 
says: 

Any  State  may,  however,  propose  to  the 
Admlnlfltrator  criteria  relating  to  the  dump- 
ing of  materlala  into  the  waters  described 
In  subsection  101(b)  which  might  affect  wa- 
ters within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  State 
and.  If  the  Administrator  determines,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearings,  that 
the  propoeed  criteria  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  he  may  adopt 
those  criteria  and  may  issue  regulations  to 
Implement  such  criteria. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  In  other 
words,  this  could  preempt,  but  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  the  flexibility  to  author- 
ize State  criteria  or  State  regulations 
which  are  more  rigid  than  those  that 
even  may  exist  under  Federal  law ;  is  that 
the  answer? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  answer  is  abso- 
lutely, and  it  is  the  expectation  of  the 
committee  that  he  will  listen  most  re- 
spectfully and  attentively  to  the  requests 
of  the  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recall  the  very  thor- 
ough discussion  that  developed  relative 
to  the  philosophy  of  States'  rights,  and 
If  there  is  a  States'-righter  within  this 
body  certainly  I  could  claim  some  part 
of  it. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  on  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
raised  the  question :  "Are  we  dealing  with 
transportation  and  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits for  dumping,  dredging  and  dump- 
ing?" 

Now,  I  do  not  know  of  any  State  to  my 
knowledge  having  the  authority  to  con- 
trol permits  for  the  dredging  and  dump- 
ing in  navigable  waters. 

We  are  talking  about  article  1.  section 
8  of  the  Constitution— the  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Now  if  we  go  back  to  page  32  and  begin 
reading  on  line  3.  we  will  see  this  lan- 
guage : 


In  reviewing  applications  for  permits,  the 
Administrator  shall  make  such  provision  for 
constUtaUon  with  Interested  Federal  and 
State  agencies  as  he  deems  useful  or  neces- 
sary. 

No  permit  shall  be  Issued  for  a  dumping 
of  material  which  will  violate  ^pUcable 
water  quality  standards. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man. It  looks  a  little  bit  like  States' 
rights.  But  I  recognize  we  are  dealing 
here  now  with  the  issuance  of  permits  for 
dredging  and  filling  and  dumping  which 
is  handled  now  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  will  be  hereafter  handled  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  this  bill. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  State  that  has 
the  authority  to  issue  a  permit  for 
dredging  In  navigable  waters. 

Mr.  SA1>IDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  can  tell  you  any 
number  of  States.  In  fact.  New  Jersey 
passed  a  bill  that  I  sent  to  them  this 
year. 

I  can  show  you  a  statement  from  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. 

It  says  in  1969  they  perfected  their  law. 

Prom  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lefkowitz,  and 
from  Callfomki,  Governor  Reagan,  and 
right  on  down  the  list. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  com- 
plying with  the  law  of  1899  which  limits 
the  several  States  in  that  a  permit  could 
not  have  been  issued  unless  it  was  in  con- 
junction with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  if 
It  related  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  familiar  with  that  subject  and  I 
have  been  involved  with  it  over  a  period 
of  years  even  before  I  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  The  very  law  you  are 
referring  to,  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899,  has 
written  right  into  that  act  that  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  recognize,  preserve,  and  pro- 
tect the  primary  respwislblllty  and  the 
rights  of  the  States  In  preventing  and 
controlling  water  pollution. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  agree  with  you  that 
there  has  always  been  that  cooperation 
In  the  work  between  the  conservation 
department  in  a  State  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

We  are  dealing  now  with  a  subject — 
not  only  barging  and  dumping  outside 
of  the  New  Jersey  jurisdictional  waters 
of  the  several  States.  That  is  the  reason 
I  want  to  capitulate  and  I  was  happy  to 
see  that  the  language  of  the  committee 
finally  adopted  was  dealing  with  all  of 
the  States,  all  of  the  32  coastal  States 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  am  absolutely  in 
concurrence  with  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying.  I  do  not  believe  any  State 
should  legislate  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  outside  of  the  3-mlle  limit.  A? 
lawyers,  we  all  know  that  no  State  can 
do  that.  It  is  not  possible.  I  think  this 


is  a  good  bill.  I  think  this  should  be  the 
only  law  outside  the  3-mlle  limit. 

Mr.  LENNON.  This  would  be  a  system 
for  now  and  for  hereafter. 

The  law  would  be  handled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  through  the  Corps 
of  Eiigineers  through  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  not  by  the  States. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  understand 
that. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
amendment.  I  would  just  briefly  like  to 
comment  on  the  remarks  a  few  moments 
ago  made  from  the  well  Indicating  that 
passage  of  this  amendment  might  permit 
some  States  to  enact  less  stringent  reg- 
ulations which  would  lessen  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  law.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  case. 

I  believe  many  States  have  already 
passed  legislation.  I  believe  more  may 
pass  legislation  in  the  future.  I  believe 
they  should  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

If  the  Federal  Government  passes  a 
higher  level  of  criteria  or  of  requirement, 
the  Federal  requirement  will  certainly 
prevail.  But  this  amendment  would  still 
leave  the  States  with  the  option,  If  they 
wish  to  be  more  stringent,  to  make  their 
environment  better  than  the  Federal 
legislation  would  provide.  I  believe  we 
should  certainly  allow  that.  In  this  case 
we  will  not  give  the  States  any  right  to 
lessen  the  quality  or  lessen  the  require- 
ments, but  the  States  will  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  write  more  stringent  re- 
quirements should  they  desire  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  I  believe  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  the  best  possible  environment, 
the  best  protection  for  our  people,  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  the  purpose  of  the  language 
we  have  in  the  bill  now  is  to  make  sure 
that  if  the  States  enact  higher  stand- 
ards, the  Secretary  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  have  the  power 
to  approve  them  and  thus  make  the 
Federal  enforcement  machinerj-  avail- 
able to  enforce  those  standards,  so  you 
would  be  gaining  a  great  deal.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  as  it 
stands. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  You  are  saying  the 
Federal  agency  may  approve  stronger 
standards. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Exactiy. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  presume  also  the 
Federal  Government  may  disapprove 
stronger  legislation  or  requirements? 

Mr.  DU  PONT  Yes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  That  would  allow  the 
possibility  permitting  lesser  strictures. 
That  is  why  this  amendment  would  be 
necessary,  because  we  have  seen  where 
we  have  passed  in  Congress  legislation 
relating  to  the  automobile  pollution,  in 
which  we  said  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  set  regulations.  Then  we  have 
found  month  by  month  and  year  by  year 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  knuck- 
ling  under   and    permitting   the    auto- 
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mobile  manufacturers  to  take  more  time, 
to  be  less  in  compliance  with  the  goals 
we  had  originally  set.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  this  happen  as  far  as  dumping  off 
the  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  other 
States  is  concerned.  So  I  think  we  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  everything  to  gain 
by  adoption  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  concur  that  we  do  not 
want  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
knuckling  under.  For  example,  the  prob- 
lem In  my  State  with  regard  to  air  pollu- 
tion has  been  that  the  State  mechanisms 
for  enforcing  the  State  air  pollution  laws 
are  just  dreadful.  If  we  had  Federal 
jurisdiction  available,  with  Federal  in- 
junctive powers  and  the  Federal  court 
system,  we  could  enforce  the  laws.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  language. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  stronger  than  the  State  require- 
ments, then  we  would  have  the  Federal 
macjiiner>-  available  for  enforcement. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  But  if  the  State  is 
stronger  than  the  Federal,  under  the 
existing  bill  draft,  we  could  also  use  the 
Federal  machinery  to  enforce  the  State 
law. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  amendment  would 
not  prevent  that. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would. 
Once  you  strike  out  the  language  of 
section  106(d),  which  permits  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  approve  a  State  law,  then 
you  lose  aU  your  machinery  under  State 
law. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  State  has  a 
stronger  law  than  that  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  sllghtiy  less  in 
strength  of  enforcement,  and  someone 
is  violating  the  Federal  requirements, 
then  I  believe  the  Federal  machinery 
would  be  in  effect.  The  States  would  only 
come  into  the  picture  if  the  violation  is 
something  that  is  not  anticipated  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today  to  provide  controls  over 
ocean  diunplng  Euid  other  waters  Is  a 
strong  bill  and  one  which  will  greatly  as- 
sist in  solving  our  envirotunental  prob- 
lems. I  have  legislation  pending  in  this 
field,  H.R.  1214.  which  Is  a  comprehen- 
sive environmental  protection  bill,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Hoiise  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  I  testified  In  support  of 
the  ocean  dumping  provision  during  the 
committee  hearings.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  commiUee  on  present- 
ing this  bill  to  the  House  .\_, 

For  some  time  now.  I  hav^  been  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  deterioration  of 
our'  oceans  by  pollutants.  Oceans  cover 
140  million  square  miles  of  water  surface 
and  over  70  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
earth.  The  world  environment  and  our 
very  existence  are  dependent  on  the 
oceans  and  we  must  stop  using  them  as 
huge  open  sewers  which  can  absorb  pol- 
lutants on  an  unrestricted  and  indefinite 
basis. 

Reports  on  ocean  contaminants  from 
leading  scientists  and  engineers  are  truly 
alarming.   Thor  Heyerdahl.  in  his  at- 


tempt to  cross  the  ocean  in  a  reed  ship, 
f oimd  that  he  could  not  fill  containers  for 
desalting  for  drinking  water  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ocean  because  of  the  filthy 
condition  of  the  water.  Dr.  Jacques 
Cousteau,  famed  oceanologist  who  has 
traveled  nearly  155,000  miles  in  the  last 
3 '72  years  exploring  the  oceans  of  the 
world,  recently  concluded: 

The  oceans  are  In  danger  of  dying.  The  pol- 
lution Is  general. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  is  tak- 
ing afiarmative  action  in  seeking  greatly 
reduced  ocean  dumping  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  thrust  of  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  and  my  bill  are  similar. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1968 
sUghtly  over  48  million  tons  of  waste  were 
dumped  at  sea  oft  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  wastes  are 
oxygen -demanding  materials,  which 
have  the  potential  to  reduce  oxygen  in 
ocean  waters  to  levels  in  which  aquatic 
hfe  carmot  hve.  The  volume  of  waste 
dumping  is  growing  rapidly  and  with 
many  major  cities  running  out  of  landfill 
areas,  they  will  be  looking  toward  the 
oceans  to  get  rid  of  their  wastes. 

As  the  most  prosperous  industrialized 
Nation  in  the  world,  we  must  set  an  ex- 
ample for  other  nations  to  follow  in 
cleaning  up  and  keeping  clean  our  oceans. 

I  believe  this  bill  to  control  ocean 
dumping  directly  and  firmly  attacks  the 
problem  and  will  aid  in  preserving  our 
life-gi\'ing  oceans. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  Sandman  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  with  some  reluctance,  be- 
cause I  think  the  committee  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  bringing  this  bill  be- 
fore us.  I  endorse  the  bill  in  its  entirety. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  improved  by  the 
Sandman  amendment. 

There  are  three  assumptions  on  which 
the  objections  to  the  Sandman  amend- 
ment seems  to  be  based:  The  first  one 
is  that  papa  knows  best.  The  second  one 
is  that  papa,  knowing  best,  will  always 
do  best.  The  third  one  is  that  the  States 
do  not  ever  do  anything  right. 

In  my  judgment,  tiiis  is  nonsense.  It 
is  federalism  in  reverse.  The  States  in 
this  bill  have  been  reduced,  as  one  of 
my  colleagues  has  put  it,  to  mere  peti- 
tioners before  the  Federal  agencies.  But 
for  those  of  you  who  are  persuaded  by 
the  arguments  that  you  will  always  be 
given  a  rule  in  the  form  of  your  peti- 
tions, forget  it. 

My  own  State  Is  now  engaged  in  liti- 
gation with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. We  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
present  to  that  Commission  the  things 
that  we  think  are  reasonable  in  terms  of 
standards.  But  we  are  fought  on  every 
hand,  and  we  are  losing  our  fight. 

If  you  think  the  States  know  anything, 
or  if  you  think  they  have  the  ability  and 
the  wisdom  to  provide  for  their  own  en- 
vironment, it  seems  to  me  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  give  them  a  continued  abil- 
ity to  legislate  on  their  own  b^iaU.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  ideal  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  Federal  stand- 


ards, could  provide  a  floor  under  which 
the  States  could  not  sink,  and  an  en- 
forcement fioor.  too,  if  you  wish. 

But  beyond  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
States,  and  particularly  my  State  of 
Minnesota,  would  like  the  ability  to  en- 
hance their  environments  for  their  own 
people  above  that  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  determine  to  do.  There- 
fore, I  am  going  to  support  the  Sandman 
amendment,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
others  in  this  body  who  have  strong  feel- 
ings about  States'  rights  and  the  abili- 
ties of  their  State  legislatures  to  per- 
form weU  might  want  to  support  that 
amendment,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 
Sandman). 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  cannot  im- 
prove over  what  he  said,  and  I  would 
like  to  quit  while  I  think  we  are  ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemsm 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sandman)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion— demanded  by  Mr.  Dingell — there 
were — ayes  26,  noes  25. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9727,  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1971.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  bill  today  in  its  pres- 
ent form  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  the  unregu- 
lated dumping  of  waste  material  into  the 
oceans,  coastal  waters  and  Great  Lakes 
and  would  specifically  ban  the  transpor- 
tation and  dumping  of  radiological, 
chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents 
and  high-level  radioactive  wastes.  The 
dumping  of  all  other  waste  material 
would  be  prohibited  unless  authorized  by 
a  permit  issued  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  or  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  committee  bill,  which  is  before  us 
today,  differs  from  the  administration's 
original  proposal  in  the  following  ways: 
It  requires  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  act;  it  requires  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  apply  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  criteria  in  issuing  per- 
mits, and  it  imposes  an  absolute  ban  on 
the  dumping  of  CBW  agents  and  high- 
level  radiocative  wastes.  These  additions 
were  added  only  after  the  Committee 
held  extensive  hearings  and  carefully 
weighed  the  interests  of  all  parties  which 
will  be  affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman  the  committee  version 
of  the  Marine  Protection  Resesuxh  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  is  supported  by  the  most 
responsible  and  knowledgeable  environ- 
mental groups  in  the  Nation.  Eiiviron- 
moital  Action,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
NationsJ  Audubon  Society,  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  Sierra  Club.  Wilder- 
ness Society  and  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  have  all  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation to  the  Committee  for  its  efforts 
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In  formulating  this  bill  and  have  all  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  its  passage. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
tain aU  the  provisions  of  this  versicHi  of 
the  bill,  and  I  now  urge  its  final  passage 
by  this  body. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation before  the  House  today  to  provide 
controls  over  ocean  dumping  and  other 
waters  is  a  strong  bill  and  one  which  will 
greatly  assist  in  solving  our  environ- 
mental problems.  I  have  legislation  pend- 
ing in  this  field,  H.R.  1214.  which  is  a 
comprehensive  environmental  protection 
bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  I  testified 
in  support  of  the  ocean  dinnplng  provi- 
sion during  the  committee  hearings.  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee  on  presenting  this  bill  to  the 
House. 

For  some  time  now.  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  deterioration  of 
our  oceans  by  pollutants.  Oceans  cover 
140  million  square  miles  of  water  surf  iu« 
and  over  70  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
earth.  The  world  environment  and  our 
very  existence  are  dependent  on  the 
oceans  and  we  must  stop  using  them  as 
huge  open  sewers  wtiich  can  absorb  pol- 
lutants on  an  unrestricted  and  indefinite 
basis. 

Reports  on  ocean  contaminants  from 
leading  scientists  and  engineers  are  truly 
alarming.  Thor  Heyerdahl,  in  his  attempt 
to  cross  the  ocean  in  a  reed  ship,  foimd 
that  he  could  not  fill  containers  for  de- 
salting for  drinking  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean  because  of  the  filthy  condi- 
tion of  the  water.  Dr.  Jacques  Cousteau. 
famed  oceanologlst  who  has  traveled 
nearly  155.000  miles  in  the  last  3Mt  years 
exploring  the  oceans  of  Uie  world,  re- 
cently concluded : 

i  Tbe  oc«ftns  are  In  danger  of  dying.  The 

pollution  U  genersl. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  is  tak- 
ing afflrmntlve  action  in  seeing  greatly 
reduced  ocean  dumping  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  thrust  of  the  biU  before  the 
House  today  and  my  bill  cue  similar. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  In  1968 
slightly  over  48  million  tons  of  waste 
were  dumped  at  sea  off  the  shores  of  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  wastes  are 
oxygen-demanding  materials,  which 
have  ttie  potential  to  reduce  oxygen  In 
ocean  watm  to  levels  In  which  acquatic 
life  cannot  live.  The  volume  of  waste 
dumping  Is  growing  n4}ldly  and  with 
many  major  dtlee  running  out  of  land- 
fill areas,  th^  wlU  be  looking  toward 
the  oceans  to  get  rid  of  their  wastes. 

As  the  most  prosperous  industrialized 
nation  in  the  world,  we  must  set  an  ex- 
ample for  other  nations  to  follow  in 
cleaning  up  and  keeping  clean  our 
oceans. 

I  believe  this  bill  to  control  ocean 
^dumping  directly  and  firmly  attacks  the 
problem  and  will  aid  In  preserving  our 
life-giving  oceans. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  si4>- 
port  HJl.  9727,  the  Marine  ProteetUn, 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act. 

This  bill  aims  to  coordinate  the  ae- 
tlvltles  of  the  Environmental  PiDtectlOD 
Agency,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
their  efforts  to  maintain  and  improve  the 


quality  of  our  coastal  waters  and  Great 
LAkes. 

In  July  of  1970,  I  cosponsored  the 
original  Marine  Sanctuaries  Act.  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  that  bill  are  incor- 
porated In  the  legislation  now  before 
us.  Under  title  m  of  this  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  des- 
ignate as  a  marine  sanctuary  those 
areas  of  the  coastal  waters,  Oreat  Lakes 
and  oceans  which  he  finds  to  be  in  need 
of  preeervatian  or  restoration  for  con- 
servation, recreation,  and  esthetic  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
truly  comprehensive  plan — one  which 
will  help  to  provide  pollution-free  waters 
for  human  welfare  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  marine  environment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
vast,  so  seemingly  limitless  are  the  oceans 
covering  our  earth,  we  too  often  assume 
that  they  are  somehow  indestructible— 
that  we  can  abuse  them  as  much  and  as 
long  as  we  like  and  stiU  be  able  to  count 
on  their  continued  existence  as  a  natural 
resource. 

Tliat,  we  know  today,  is  simply  not 
true. 

In  fact,  if  we  have  learned  anything 
from  the  serira  of  oil  spills  and  mercury 
contaminations  of  the  past  few  years, 
it  is  that  our  earth  is  indeed^a  closed 
ecosystem  and  that,  while  it  may  have 
great  natural  powers  of  regeneration, 
once  a  part  of  it  is  destroyed,  that  part 
can  never  be  replaced.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  admit,  but  there  exists  today.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  distinct  possibility  that  our 
oceans  will  be  irreversibly  damaged  in 
the  next  few  years  and  that  we  will  have 
lost.  In  the  process,  a  crucial  force  in 
man's  life  on  this  earth. 

The  Importance  of  that  force  is  ob- 
vious. For  one  thing,  oin*  oceans  are  es- 
sential to  the  basic  oxygen-carbon  di- 
oxide balance  iQxm  which  human  and 
animal  life  depends.  For  another,  scien- 
tists are  telling  us  that  the  sea  may  prove 
the  major  source  of  food  for  mankind 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

Now,  when  we  realize  that  the  coastline 
of  the  United  States  is  99,813  miles  long 
and  that  75  percent  of  our  population 
lives  In  the  30  States  that  comprise  our 
coafltal  aone.  we  must  surely  xmderstand 
that  the  restoration  and  continued  health 
of  our  oceans  cannot  be  emphasized 
enough.  It  is  that  understanding  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  antidumping  bill 
before  us  today. 

H  Jl.  9727  would  vest  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  with  flnsd  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  dimiplng  of  waste  and 
foreign  materials  in  our  coastal  zones. 
Up  to  now,  that  was  the  supposed  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Army  Corps  of  Elngi- 
neers  by  virtue  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  1899,  but  the  general  deterio- 
ration of  our  oceans  over  the  years  is 
appcurent  witness  to  the  corps'  failure  in 
this  regard  indeed,  in  one  15-mlle 
stretch  off  the  Atlantic  coast  they 
granted  permission  for  tbe  dumping  of 
35  pounds  of  mercury,  750  pounds  of 
beryllium,  1,000  gallons  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  hundreds  of  gallons  of  other  danger- 
ous chemicals.  My  point  is  simply  that 


the  corps  cannot  do  the  Job  we  need 
today.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  can. 

In  determining  whether  to  permit 
dumping  Into  the  oceans,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  would  be  required  to  con- 
sider first,  its  potential  impact  on  the 
marine  environment  and  human  welfare 
and  second,  other  possible  locations  and 
methods  of  disposal,  including  land- 
based  alternatives.  In  no  case  would 
dumping  be  authorized  where  It  would 
violate  applicable  water  standards. 
Violators  would  be  subject  to  both  civil 
and  criminal  penalties,  with  a  maximum 
in  each  case  of  $50,000  per  offense. 

We  should  commend  the  committee  for 
placing  in  this  legislation  a  total  ban  on 
the  dumping  of  radiological,  chemical  or 
biological  warfare  agents  and  high-level 
radioactive  wastes.  Right  now  we  know  so 
little  about  the  possible  adverse  effects 
of  these  materials  on  our  oceans  that  the 
committee's  decision  must  certainly  be 
viewed  as  a  wise  one. 

In  two  related  areas  the  committee 
also  made  major  advances:  First,  by  au- 
thorizing $3  million  over  3  years  for  re- 
search in  ocean  dumping  and  second,  by 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
establish  protected  marine  sanctuaries 
wherever  they  were  Judged  necessary;  $30 
million  over  3  years  would  be  authorized 
for  this  second  provision. 

As  a  sponsor  of  similar  antidumping 
legislation  in  February,  I  am  proud,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  support  this  bill.  Its  pas- 
sage today  will  mark  a  beginning  in  our 
effort  to  restore  the  world's  oceans  to 
their  natural  condition;  an  effort  that 
will  serve  men  sdl  over  the  earfti  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  today 
by  Mr.  Lent. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  content  to 
dispose  of  our  waste  In  the  oceans.  We 
have  presumed  the  negligible  conse- 
quences of  our  actions  which  were  fur- 
ther overrimdowed  by  our  economic  ar- 
guments. We  have  dredged  our  channels 
and  harbors  to  handle  Increased  com- 
merce. We  have  used  seawater  In  the 
generation  of  electricity  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  various  industrial  products. 
We  have  relied  upon  the  ocean  to  bury 
our  refuse,  dredge  spoils,  sewage,  obsolete 
armaments,  and  radlocustlTe  wastes.  We 
have  done  all  these  things  obllvloiis  to  the 
cumulative  effect  upon  the  ocean  en- 
vlroiunent. 

Too  long  have  we  been  content  to  dump 
our  waste  into  the  oceans.  Today  the 
noxious  results  of  our  presumptton  plague 
us. 

People  In  many  places  cannot  enjoy 
seaside  recreation,  because  the  waters 
are  too  fouled  or  the  beaches  too  littered. 
People  cannot  eat  certain  seafoods  for 
fear  of  contracting  hepatitis  or  mercury 
poisoning.  These  dangers  are  not  limited 
to  private  enjoyments  and  recreation, 
but  extend  to  our  commercial  mdustries, 
as  well  as  personal  individuals.  In  these 
instances,  in  the  individual  experiences 
cited  by  my  colleagues  who  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  in  the  blatant 
cases  of  despoliation  and  filth  they  de- 
scribed, there  is  prima  facie  proof  of  the 
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necessity  for  Qovemment  regulation  in 
this  area.  HJR.  9727  seeks  to  fulfill  that 
need.  It  seeks  to  end  the  unregulated 
oceanic  disposal  of  our  waste  materials. 
And  for  that  reason.  I  stand  in  support 
of  it. 

However,  the  single  glaring  fault  of 
this  bin  is  its  failure  to  cope  with  oil 
pollution  from  offshore  wells.  Our  recent 
discovery  of  offshore  reserves  presages 
the  expansion  of  tideland  drilling  and 
mining.  After  such  disastrous  experi- 
ences in  the  waters  of  California,  Texas, 
and  Louisiana,  such  an  expansion  of 
offshore  mining  necessarily  must  be 
approached  with  caution.  Existing  ad- 
ministrative rules  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  such  mining.  However,  no 
statutory  provision  exists  for  the  guar- 
anteed preservation  of  marine  sanc- 
tuaries in  the  face  of  future  exploitation. 
The  recreational,  ecological  and  esthetic 
value  of  certain  offshore  areas  outweigh 
any  oil  profit  capable  of  being  gained. 
These  areas  need  to  be  preserved  by 
Federal  authority.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Lent  seeks  to  do  Just  that. 
I  heartily  support  him. 

We  In  Hawaii  have  not  as  yet  suffered 
greatly  from  these  conditions  on  the 
mainland.  But  we  are  not  so  blind  as  to 
think  the  consequences  will  not  affect 
us,  or  that  we  ourselves  are  not  culpable 
of  similar  detrimental  practices.  The 
oceans  form  a  contiguous  body  and  all 
who  live  aroimd  it  suffer  from  its  pol- 
lution. Just  as  all  enjoy  its  resources. 
I  earnestly  hope  to  guard  the  ocean  re- 
sources on  which  the  vitality  of  my  State 
depends.  I  urge  your  support  of  Mr. 
Lent's  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  high 
expectation  that  I  speak  on  the  impor- 
tant legislation  now  before  this  body.  It 
has  been  18  months  since  I  introduced 
marine  sanctuaries  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  despoiling  of  our  seas  and  rivers. 
And  while  the  instant  legislation  has 
moved  through  the  necessary  process  of 
committee  heexlngs  and  Aeto&te,  meetings 
and  reporting,  I  have  agonized  as  I 
watohed  the  monthly  figures  climb  on 
the  already  astron(Hnical  dump>lng  of 
garbage  and  waste  into  seas  that  have 
changed  a  coimtry  formerly  dependent 
on  its  waters  for  food  and  recreation  into 
an  enormous  land  mass  besieged  by 
waters  that  are  unsafe  for  human  beings 
and  marine  life;  waters  that  are  being 
killed  by  oil,  human  waste,  and  a  thou- 
sand otiier  pollutants. 

For  examine,  I  point  out  to  Members 
that  since  I  first  introduced  my  marine 
sEmctuaries — ocean  dumping  bill  18 
months  ago,  nothing  much  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  substantive  action  to 
eliminate  dumping — and  an  additloDal 
36  billion  gallons  of  garbage  and  74  mil- 
lion tons  of  dredge  spoils.  Industrial 
wastes  and  sludge  were  dumped  into  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  coastal  waters. 

These  grim  statistics  for  the  past  year 
and  one-half  include: 

Twenty- four  bilhon,  six  hundred  mil- 
lion gallons  of  industrial  waste  poured 
into  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  coastal  waters; 

Ten  billion,  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
million  gallons  of  waste  water  pumped 
into  our  sewers; 


Almost  60  million  tons  of  dredge  spoils 
dumped  into  our  coastal  waters,  20  mil- 
lion tons  of  which  were  polluted; 

Seven  and  one-half  million  tons  of 
industrial  wastes  which  polluted  our 
seas; 

Seven  million  tons  of  sewage  sludge 
dumped  at  sea,  almost  6  million  tons  off 
New  York  Harbor  alone. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  volume  of  wastes 
dumped  in  ocean  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Tills  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  all 
now  know  that  they  are  deadly  to  marine 
life. 

They  are  hazardous  to  human  health. 

And  esthetically  they  are  an  anathema. 

While  I  am  concerned  that  this  tragedy 
is  happening  in  my  own  area  in  New 
Yoric,  I  am  equally  troubled  that  the 
same  situation  exists  in  all  coastal  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  121  other  ocean  dumping 
sites  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  56  on  the 
gulf  coast  and  68  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  we  are  dimiping  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  trash,  from  tin  cans  to 
cannons  and  poisonous  isotopes  to  poi- 
soned gas. 

New  York  and  its  own  "Dead  Sea"  is 
being  emulated  by  a  string  of  fiedgllng 
dead  seas  from  Maine  to  Washington 
State. 

And  we  must  not  forget  our  polluted 
inland  waterways  and  lakes  turned  into 
a  massive  national  disgrace. 

Because  of  these  appalling  statistics, 
the  issues  before  us  today  are  clear  and 
simple.  We  are  throwing  too  much  of 
society's  excrement  into  our  water  and 
it  is  coming  back  to  haunt  us. 

I  urge  Members  to  pass  the  bill  de- 
cisively— a  bill  that  contains  those  pro- 
visions needed  to  halt  the  destruction  of 
our  marine  and  wildlife  ecology. 

I  am  gratified  that  <me  of  the  pro- 
visions which  Is  of  particular  Importance 
to  me,  and  one  that  I  authored  and  urged 
the  committee  to  include  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  biU,  is  ctmtalned  In  title  m. 
This  Is  the  requirement  that  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  a 
system  of  marine  sanctuaries  in  coopera- 
titm  with  the  affected  States,  and  where 
necessary,  with  the  governments  of  other 
countries.  This  is  a  necessary  require- 
ment if  we  are  to  retrieve  and  preserve 
many  of  our  most  precious  marine  areas. 
Without  such  a  provisi<Hi  we  could  simply 
find  ourselves  moving  dumiMng  grounds 
trcm  one  area  to  another  which  only 
increases  the  danger  of  prcd(Higed  poUu- 
tion.  We  need  a  productive  economy  In 
order  to  achieve  the  great  goals  to  which 
we  are  so  firmly  committed  to  restore 
and  renew  our  natiual  environment. 

Long  ago  we  learned  of  the  need  to 
save  large  land  areas  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  human  a^nim^ — it  is  time  we 
do  the  same  with  our  water  resources. 
The  "no-dumping"  marine  sanctuary 
aspect  of  this  legislation,  which  is  the 
key  to  its  effectiveness,  will  help  this  Na- 
tion do  Just  that. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  intact, 
with  no  crippUng  amendments  or  loop- 
holes, the  Congress  now  Is  very  dose  to 
realizing  the  dream  of  those  of  us  who 
have  fought  to  stop  the  dlsgxsceful  con- 
ditions that  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop In  our  oceans  and  rivers.  I  urge 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 


to  act  as  quickly  as  possible  on  this  legis- 
lation, otherwise,  we  are  all  going  to  end 
up — those  of  us  left  alivi^— living  on  (me 
cosmic,  putrid  garbage  pile. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9727,  the  ocean  dumping 
bin.  I  was  an  original  sponsor  of  this 
measure  and  closely  followed  it  through 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member. 

This  act  must  be  regarded  as  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment. It  is  designed  to  regulate  the 
now  unrestricted  dumping  of  wastes  and 
pollutants  into  our  oceans. 

The  people  of  Mississippi,  and  of  the 
South  generally,  have  not  had  the  tre- 
mendous pollution  problems  affecting 
other  sections  of  the  country.  The  chief 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  we  simply  have 
not  had  the  heavy  concentration  of  peo- 
ple and  industry  as  other  sections.  Now, 
however,  our  cities  and  industries  are 
rapidly  expanding  and  pollution  is  be- 
coming a  visible  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  environment  is  our 
livelihood — our  rivers,  oceans,  air.  land 
and  resources  give  us  everything  we  have. 
The  measure  before  us  today  will  be  a 
great  step  forward  in  protecting  one  par- 
ticular area — the  oceans. 

This  measure  strikes  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  the  need  for  environmental 
protection  and  the  need  for  economic 
progress  in  a  way  that  all  future  meas- 
ures should  follow. 

We  Mississippians  should  be  thankful 
that  we  do  not  now  have  tremendous  pol- 
lution problems  and  we  must  take  the 
necessary  and  reasonable  steps,  as  here 
in  the  ocean  dumping  bill,  to  protect 
this  valuable  asset  in  a  way  that  will  pro- 
mote the  industrial  and  economic  growth 
for  everyone's  benefit. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  every  member  of 
this  body  to  vote  for  the  overwhelming 
passage  of  this  most  necessary  and 
worthwhile  measure. 

Mr.  HTTJJ8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  for  Indiana's  Fifth 
Congressional  District  as  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  this  long-overdue  legislation  to 
protect  our  Nation's  oceans  and  water- 
ways from  unrestricted  dumping.  TnfiiHnji 
has  long  been  a  leader  in  the  environ- 
mental protection  field  and  has  expressed 
ite  concern  through  good  strong  legisla- 
tion. And  then  we  gave  the  Nation  Bill 
Ruckelshaus  to  help  alert  the  Nation  to 
its  environmental  problems  and  help  it 
eliminate  those  problems  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Legislation  like  this  marine  protection 
act  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to 
follow  through  on  our  cries  for  environ- 
mental cleanup.  It's  a  simple  case  of 
putting  our  money  and  conviction  where 
our  mouths  are.  If  we  want  men  like 
Bill  Ruckelshaus  to  carry  a  strong  stick, 
let's  give  them  the  strongest  hickory  rod 
we  can  find. 

This  bill  would  regulate  dumping  of 
all  waste  materials  into  our  Nation's 
waters  and  prohibit  dumping  of  mate- 
rials such  as  chemical  or  blolc^cal  war- 
fare materials  as  well  as  high-level  radio- 
active wastes. 

This  leglslatl<ni  would  also  authorize 
research  to  monitor  dumping  activities 
which  tbe  Government  does  permit,  as 
well  as  authorize  research  into  the  long- 
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range  effects  of  pollution  and  the  care- 
less muddling  of  man  Into  our  ocean  eco- 
systems. This  type  of  activity  is  a  must 
if  we  are  to  discover  the  practical  limits 
to  which  we  can  dump  wastes  into  our 
waters — in  the  long  rxm,  research  like 
this  can  save  us  millions  of  dollars  In 
pollution  control  costs  as  well  as  pos- 
sibly save  the  lives  of  us  all. 

In  a  poll  recently  conducted  in  my 
district,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
respondents  indicated  they  would  not 
mind  paying  higher  taxes  to  fund  effec- 
tive pollution  control  measures.  Since 
we  in  Indiana  are  known  for  being  tight 
with  our  money,  I  think  this  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  I  believe  it  is  indicative  of 
a  great  concern  throughout  the  Nation 
that  we  act  now  before  the  consequences 
become  far  more  costly. 

In  light  of  this  type  of  concern,  can 
we  do  otherwise  then  give  our  support 
to  legislation  such  as  this?  I  think  not. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  9727,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  regiilate  the  wanton  dumping 
of  pollutants  into  our  Nation's  lakes, 
rivers,  and  ocean  coastlines 

Tragically,  it  has  been  only  within  the 
past  few  years  that  Americans  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  man  is  need- 
lessly destroying  the  natural  balance  be- 
tween species  which  has,  for  centuries, 
allowed  countless  forms  of  life  to  live 
together  in  relative  harmony.  For  years, 
'\  Americans  have  been  content  to  sit  idly 
by  and  let  Providence  take  care  of  the 
Nation's  waste  disposal  problems.  But 
finally  man  has  learned  that  neither 
Providence  nor  nature  can  solve  all  the 
problems  of  waste  disposal — that  the 
lakes  and  oceans  of  the  world  can  only 
absorb  so  much  waste,  and  no  more. 

The  recent  discovery  that  many  sword- 
fish  and  other  seafoods  taken  from  our 
coastal  waters  contain  large  quantities 
of  mercury  has  dramatized  the  effects  of 
pollution.  It  has  shown  us  that  we  may 
soon  approcu:h  that  point  where  even  the 
vast  oceans  can  no  longer  absorb  our 
waste — that  point  where  the  thin  thread, 
that  holds  the  balance  of  nature  in  place, 
Is  cut.  And  animals  beglning  to  die.  And 
species  disappear. 

Luckily  few  species  have  disappeared 
although  8ome  have.  However,  many 
species  have  been  contaminated  with 
filth  and  disease,  making  them  inedible. 

Man's  last  reserv(Ar  of  food,  the 
oceans.  Is  being  destroyed.  Man's  food 
supply  is  diminished.  This  Is  a  sad  cir- 
cumstance for  man  whose  population  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  oil  spillage  catastrophe  In  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.,  and  the  death  of  part 
of  the  ocean,  known  as  the  New  York 
Bight,  are  two  examples  of  the  events 
that  have  demonstrated  the  dire  neces- 
sity for  legislation  like  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  9727  Is  to  control 
the  unregulated  dumping  of  material 
into  the  oceans,  coastal  and  other  waters 
which  endangers  human  health  and  wel- 
fare, and  destroys  the  ecological  systems 
of  the  world.  To  this  end  Congress  would 
give  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  the  power  to  Issue  per- 


mits for  ocean  dumping  only  under  the 
direct  circumstances.  The  bill  provides 
stiff  penalties  for  persons  who  dump  ma- 
terial into  waters  without  a  permit.  The 
bill  also  terminates  the  foolish  process 
of  casting  radiological,  chemical,  £ind 
biological  warfare  agents  into  the  ocean. 
I  wholeheartedly  approve  of  these  pro- 
visions. 

It  is  obvious  that  man  cannot  go  on 
forever  using  our  oceans  and  other 
waterways  simultaneously  as  a  food 
source  and  a  garbage  dump.  HJl.  9727 
seeks  to  clear  up  this  ambiguity.  I 
strongly  recommend  the  passage  of 
H.R.  9727. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  tak- 
ing favorable  action  today  on  the  Marine 
Protection  Research  and  Sanctuaries 
Act,  we  have  a  chance  to  stem  the  tide  of 
pollutioQ  In  our  ooeana.  We  bave  an  op- 
portimity  to  stop  the  environmentRl 
cancer  before  it  becomes  termintd. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  many  of  our  col- 
leagues who  recognized  a  danger  and 
sought  the  legislative  means  to  deal  with 
it.  Particularly,  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  its  distin- 
guished Chairman  Edward  Garmatz  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  priority  and 
attention  which  they  have  given  to  this 
issue. 

Our  colleague  John  Dingeix.  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conservation,  was  instrumental 
in  bringlxig  public  attention  and  focus  on 
the  problem  through  the  important  hear- 
ings which  he  conducted.  The  product  of 
his  efforts  is  the  bill  before  us.  and  it 
reflects  his  excellent  understanding  of 
this  issue. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Marine  Protection  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act.  It  incorporates  pro- 
posals which  I  made  last  year  when  this 
country  found  itself  in  the  untenable  po- 
sition of  having  tons  of  a  lethal  chemical 
in  a  highly  volatile  condition  with  the 
ocean  as  the  least  objectionable  place  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

That  emergency  situation  demon- 
strated that  we  had  virtually  no  national 
policy  or  means  of  control  for  ocean 
dumping,  and  we  had  to  stand  by  and 
watch  the  Army  dump  nerve  gas  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Since  then  there  have  been  some  en- 
couraging developments.  This  bill  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  them,  as  is  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird  that  no  more  military  chemicals 
or  munitions  will  be  dumped  into  tha 
ocean. 

But  the  evidence  of  the  ubiquity  of  the 
problem  demands  our  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  comprehensive  policy 
and  control.  The  concept  of  the  sea  as 
an  infinite  source  of  waste  absorption 
must  be  laid  to  rest  before  the  disrup- 
tion in  the  life  cycle  of  this  planet  lasrs 
the  human  race  to  rest. 

Already  scientists  have  declared  that 
the  amount  of  tar — a  residue  from  oil 
spills — on  the  siirfaoe  of  the  ocetm  equals 
the  amount  of  its  surface  sea  life. 

The  presence  of  mercury,  lead.  DDT, 
and  pesticides  is  increasing  dangerously 
In  our  oceans  and  sea  life.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  presence  of  these  agents 


in  the  ocean  inhibits  the  ability  of  di- 
atoms to  produce  oxygen.  The  world's 
supply  of  oxygen  comes  mainly  from  the 
photossmthcUc  activity  of  these  tiny 
diatoms. 

Dr.  Jacques  Cousteau,  the  famed 
oceanologist,  who  has  traveled  nearly 
155,000  miles  in  the  last  3  years  explor- 
ing the  iceans  of  the  world,  recently 
conclude'  I : 

The  oceans  are  In  danger  of  dying.  The 
pollution  is  general. 

The  need  for  strict  regulation  of  oceaji 
dumping  and  the  prohibition  of  environ- 
mentally harmful  dumping  is  therefore 
urgent,  and  the  time  is  short. 

The  Marine  Protection  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  would  offer  that  regula- 
tion and  control  by  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Environmental  Protection 
ht^ocf  before  any  material  could  be 
transported  from  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  dimiping  in  ocean, 
coastal,  and  other  waters.  It  would  pro- 
vide stiff  penalties  and  fines  for  any 
violations  of  the  act. 

The  legislation  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  seek  effective 
international  action  and  cooperation 
through  the  United  Nations  to  Insiu-e  the 
protection  of  the  marine  environment  by 
all  nations. 

Recently  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization, meeting  in  London,  adopted 
a  U.S.  resolution  calling  for  an  end  to 
willful  ocean  dumping  and  accidental 
spills  by  1975.  if  possible,  but  certainly 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  This  is  a  posi- 
tive step,  but  I  fear  we  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  waiting  until  1980,  or  even 
1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  action  is 
now.  The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality's  Report  on  Ocean  Dumping 
states: 

The  nation  has  an  opportunity  unique  In 
history — the  opportunity  to  act  to  prevent 
ajx  environmental  problem  which  would 
otherwise  grow  to  a  great  magnitude.  In  the 
past,  we  have  failed  to  recognize  problema 
and  to  take  corrective  action  before  they 
became  E«rloua.  The  resulting  signs  of  en- 
vironmental degradation  are  all  around  us. 
and  remedial  actions  heavily  tax  our  re- 
sources. This  Is  clearly  the  time  for  a  con- 
scious national  decision  to  control  ocean 
dumping. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  agree  by  giving 
their  support  to  the  Marine  Protection 
Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  reluctant  support  of  H  Jl.  9727.  the 
Marine  Protection  Research  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act. 

One  of  our  greatest  resources  is  our 
oceans,  but  as  President  Nixon  stated  in 
April  1970: 

About  48  mUllon  tons  of  dredging,  sludge, 
and  other  materials  are  annually  dumped  off 
the  ooasUands  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  hearing  more  and  more  about 
the  incredible  value  of  our  oceans.  We 
hear  that  our  food  supply  may  eventually 
come  in  greater  proportion  from  the 
ocean  than  from  thi^  land.  Untapped 
mineral  resources  are  within  these  wa- 
ters. As  a  source  of  oxygen  and  through 
its  Interaction  VTlth  terrestrial  ecosys- 
tems, a  healthy  ocean  may  well  have 


critical  Importance  for  the  stirvlval  of  the 
human  species. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
is  badly  needed.  We  have  never  before 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  bill  to 
control  ocean  pollution.  But  it  Is  sad  that 
on  our  first  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
critical  matter,  we  don't  solve  the  prob- 
lem once  and  for  all. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  many  ex- 
ceUent  provisions,  particularly  those  ap- 
plying to  research  and  marine  sanc- 
tuaries. But  the  language  of  the  legisla- 
tion states  that  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  may  issue  permits  for  ocean  dump- 
ing if  he  determines  that  such  an  action 
wiU  not — 

Unreasonably  degrade  or  endanger  human 
health,  welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the  marine 
environment,  ecological  systems,  or  economic 
potentialities. 

How  does  one  define  "unreasonably  " 
The  problem  with  all  of  our  poUution 
legislation  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  enforce 
and  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  because  of  the 
imprecision  of  the  basic  guidelines. 

H.R.  805.  which  I  introduced  with  70 
cosponsors  eariier  this  year,  would  have 
specifically  prohibited  the  dumping  of 
any  material  which  would  damage  the 
environment.  Environment  by  its  defini- 
tion in  my  opinion,  includes  human 
health.  That  should  be  our  standard 
today. 

My  bill  would  also^e  put  the  burden 
°1  ^J^°^l  ^\^^^  dumpe\to  demonstrate 
that  what  he  Is  dumping  will  not  harm 
the  environment.  The  riiht  to  a  decent 
environment  is  as  basic  a^  the  right  to 
life  and  liberty,  for  without  a  decent 
environment  we  can  have  neither 
Therefore,  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  to  protect 
that  right— and  the  dumper  has  as  great 
an  obligation  to  protect  the  environment 
as  the  Government. 

Although  H.R.  9727  contains  neither 
provision,  it  will  certainly  Improve  the 
conditions  of  our  oceans  by  establishing 
some  regulations  where  we  have  none 
now.  In  fact  this  legislation  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Refuse  Act,  perhaps 
the  strongest  tool  we  have  today  to  flKht 
water  poUution. 

TiUe  I  of  this  legislation  authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  issue  per- 
mits for  the  transportation  and  dimiplng 
of  material  into  the  oceans,  coastal  and 
other  waters  upon  a  determination  that 
such  dumping  would  not  imreasonably 
harm  the  environment  or  human  health 
It  requires  the  Administrator  to  establish 
criteria  for  evaluathig  permit  applica- 
tions which  would  take  into  account  the 
effect  on  the  marine  environment  and 
human  welfare  imd  an  evaluation  of 
alternative  locations  and  methods  of 
disposal. 

The  Refuse  Act  requires  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  issue  permits  for  effluent 
discharges  from  industry.  The  concept  of 
issuance  of  permits  to  dump  or  discharge 
is  a  good  one. 

H  Jl.  9727  would  also  allow  any  persons 
giving  information  leading  to  conviction 
imder  the  act  to  be  paid  part  of  the 
criminal  fines,  subject  to  an  overall  limi- 
tation of  $2,500  per  offense.  This  is  simi- 
lar to  a  provision  in  the  Refuse  Act 
allowing  individual  citizens  to  receive 


half  the  fine  as  a  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  conviction  of  a  polluter. 

The  provision  of  citizen  action  In  this 
bill  Is  excellent  fuid  I  applaud  the  actions 
of  the  committee  in  including  such  a 
provision  in  the  bill.  The  general  public 
feeling  is  that  government  \s  unrespon- 
sive and  that  the  individual  Is  powerless 
to  affect  his  environment.  That  is  not  the 
case  when  legislation  such  as  this  is  en- 
acted. I  would  like  to  see,  however,  a  clear 
provision  that  if  the  EPA  fails  to  act 
within  a  60-  or  90-day  period  on  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  citizen,  the  citizen 
has  the  right  to  sue  for  action. 

Title  n  of  the  act  is  vitally  needed.  It 
would  require  extensive  monitoring  and 
research  aa.  the  effects  of  ocean  dimip- 
ing activities  permitted  imder  title  I.  It 
also  authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  to  undertake 
a  comprehensive  program  of  research  on 
the  global  and  Icmg-range  effects  of  man- 
induced  changes  to  ocean  ecosystems. 
These  studies  are  essential.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  consequences  of  our  acticms 
in  ocean  dumping  is  very  slight. 

As  Dr.  Max  Blumer,  senior  scientist  at 
Woods  Hole,  notes: 

The  marine  food  web  Is  90  involved  and  the 
biochemical  processes  necessary  for  the  survi- 
val of  every  species  are  so  complex  that  It  Is 
vlrtuaUy  Impossible  to  foresee  which  species 
might  be  damaged  by  a  certain  persistent 
chemical.  The  award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to 
the  discoverer  of  the  Insecticide  DDT  Ulus- 
trates  our  ignorance  In  this  area.  Lacking  suf- 
ficient foresight  we  need  to  be  much  more 
cautious  In  the  use  of  persistent  chemicals 
lest  we  disrupt  Inadvertently  processes  in  the 
sea  upon  which  our  survival  may  depend. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  is  an  excellrait  piece 
of  leglslaticHi.  It  will  require  that  marine 
sanctuaries  be  established  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  or  restoring — for  their 
conservation,  recreational,  ecological,  or 
esthetic  values"  in  areas  of  the  oceans, 
coastal  waters  and  Great  Lakes.  These 
sanctuaries  will  Immediately  preserve  vi- 
tal areas  of  our  coastline  from  further 
damage.  My  only  reservation  is  that  we 
may  be  drastically  underfunding  both 
titles  n  and  m.  Land  is  expensive,  and  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  $10  million  per 
year  is  sufficient,  nor  am  I  confidoit  that 
ecological  research  can  be  carried  on 
vsrell  for  only  $2  million  per  year.  I  would 
m^e,  however,  that  these  funds  be  fully 
appropriated.  One  major  problem  with 
all  pollution  legislation  Is  the  fact  that 
appropriations  almost  never  equal  au- 
thorizations. We  cannot  afford  to  gamble 
with  our  future  by  being  so  pennypinch- 
Ing  that  we  lose  all  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
Is  a  good  start  toward  controlling  the 
pollution  of  our  oceans.  I  will  vote  for 
the  legislation  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
more  stringent  standards  will  be  set  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  202,  as  amended.  In- 
structs the  research  agency,  which  wUl  be 
NOAA.  to  utilize  to  the  extent  feasible: 
by  contract  or  other  agreement,  the  per- 
sonnel, services,  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  As 
originally  drawn,  this  subsection  award- 
ed this  program  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  with  the  understanding  that 
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it  would  cooperate,  to  whatevrff  extent 
seemed  called  for,  with  other  agencies 
with  similar  or  tangential  research  pro- 
grams, such  as  NOAA,  the  &nlthsonian 
Institution.  EPA  and  others.  Now  that 
it  has  been  decided  that  this  research 
program  should  be  given  to  NOAA.  it  rec- 
ognizes that  NOAA  may  well  have  some 
inhouse  capabilities  for  carrying  out  this 
research,  and  that  to  that  extent,  it 
would  be  xmnecessary  and  undesirable 
for  NOAA  to  contract  elsewhere.  This  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection:  It  was  designed  to  en- 
courage the  most  efficient  possible  use  of 
the  Government's  resources.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Smithsonian  Institution  were 
carrjring  out  a  similar  or  identical  pro- 
gram that  would  permit  the  addition  of 
extra  experiments  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  then  we  would  ex- 
pect that  NOAA  would  contract  for  this 
to  be  done,  rather  than  mounting  a  sepa- 
rate and  expensive  research  program  of 
its  own.  Equally  clearly,  if  NOAA  were 
carrying  out  a  program  of  research 
under  other  authority  which  could,  with 
little  expense  and  effort,  be  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  section  202,  it  would  be 
absurd  for  it  to  contract  with  another 
agency,  inside  or  outside  the  Govern- 
ment, to  have  this  research  performed. 

As  was  stated  in  the  report  on  this 
bill,  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  was 
to  Instruct  the  research  agency  to  review 
and  coordinate  its  work  with  other  on- 
going  research  programs,  with  a  view  to 
finding  the  "holes"  that  may  exist  In 
these  programs  as  they  relate  to  the  long- 
range  ecological  and  environmental 
problems  that  are  foreseeable,  if  one 
only  looks  for  them.  That  purpose  is  in 
no  way  changed  by  the  subsUtutlon  of 
research  agencies. 

I  submit  a  list  of  questions  and  an- 
swers to  clarify  certain  points  on  the  bill : 

TITLE  I 

Q.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title? 

A.  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  particularly 
of  Title  I,  is  as  outlined  in  Section  2.  to  re- 
gulate the  dumping  of  all  types  of  material 
Into  the  oceans,  coastal  and  other  waters 
and/  to  prevent  conapletely  or.  where  that 
is  ^ot  possible,  to  severely  limit  the  dumping 
of  materials  -which  oould  advvrsely  affect 
those  waters. 

Q.  How  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  achieved? 

A.  By  totally  banning  certain  materials 
such  as  biological,  chemical  or  radiological 
warfare  agents  and  high-level  r»dloactlv« 
wastes,  and  to  require  permits  for  the  dump- 
ing of  materials  covered,  "nie  permit  system 
extends  basically  to  the  transportation  from 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  dump- 
ing. In  addition,  it  requires  permits  for  dump- 
ing of  materials,  the  source  of  wlilch  Is  out- 
side the  United  States.  The  "dumptng  per- 
mit" aspect  plugs  a  potential  loophole  m 
order  to  protect  United  States  waters  from 
outside  sources.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  any 
such  dumping  would  be  permitted.  In  addi- 
tion to  tlie  regulation  of  traiMportatlon  fzx»n 
the  United  StatM.  the  bill  alco  extends  th« 
total  ban  on  warfare  agents  and  high-level 
radioactive  wastes  from  aomces  outaida  the 
United  SUtes,  -where  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  is  involved,  and  also  requires  a  per- 
mit system  (where  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  is  involved)  for  the  transportation  of 
any  other  materials  from  sources  outside  the 
United  SUtes. 

Q.  What  waters  are  covered  by  the  btU? 
A.  The  waters  covered  for  the  transporta- 
tion permit  aspect  include  the  high  seac,  the 
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United  Btitts*  coMtal  waters,  and  United 
States  Internal  waters  as  far  Inland  as  the 
tidal  ebb  and  now.  For  the  dumping  aspect, 
the  waters  covered  are  the  United  State* 
internal  waters  Inland  to  the  tidal  ebb  and 
flow,  the  United  States  territorial  sea,  and 
the  United  States  contiguous  zone.  In  each 
case  the  Great  Lakes  are  included. 

Q.  How  can  the  United  States  regulate 
dumping  in  the  contiguous  zone  which  Is 
outside  United  States  Jurisdiction? 

A.  The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea 
and  Ck)ntiguous  Zone  (a  part  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conventions  1968)  recognizee  the 
right  of  a  coastal  state  to  exercise  control 
within  the  contiguous  zone  to  prevent  In- 
fringement of  Its  CT]8toms.  immigration, 
health  or  sanitation  regulations  within  Its 
terrltorUl  limits.  This  bill  covers  health  and 
sanitation  protection. 

Q.  What  constitutes  "dumping"  under  the 
bill? 

A.  The  term  "dumping"  refers  to  a  dis- 
position  or   more   ^>eclflcally   a   disposal   of 
material.  There  are  two  Important  exceptions 
u  lar  as  dlqxwltlon  is  concerned.  The  term 
"dumping"  does  not  cover  the  disposal  of 
material  from  outfaU  structures  where  dis- 
posal from  such  structures  is  regulated  under 
either  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act   or   the   Refuse   Act   of    1899.    Secondly, 
"dumping"  does  not  Include  the  placement  of 
construction  materials  nor  the  international 
placement  of  devices.  If  the  placement  of  the 
device  Is  for  a  purpose  other  than  mere  dis- 
posal, and  provided  the  placement  of  the  con- 
struction material  or  the  device  U  otherwise 
regulated  either  by  an  appropriate   Federal 
or  State  statute,  or  in  the  absence  of  statutes 
as  a  part  of  an  authorized  Federal  or  State 
program.  Finally,  "dumping"  does  not  Include 
the  deposit  of  oyster  shells  or  other  material 
for  the  purpose  of  developing,  maintaining 
or  harvesting  flsherles  resources,  if  the  deposit 
of  the  oyster  shells  or  other  material  is  either 
regulated  by  appropriate  sutute  or  occurs  as 
a  part   of  an  authorized  Federal   or   State 
program. 

Q.  What  are  outfall  structures? 
A.  The  term  "outfall  structures"  refers  to 
Identifiable,  artificial,  or  artificially  adapted 
natural  discharge  of  eflluence  which  are 
transmitted  either  from  faculties  located  on 
shore  or  from  artificial  islands  or  other  fixed 
structures  located  offshore.  "OutfaU  struc- 
tures" do  not  Include  the  means  of  disposal 
of  dredge  material. 

Q.  What  "material"  is  Included  In  the 
coverage  of  the  blU? 

A.  The  material  covered  includes  all  matter 
of  any  kind  or  description,  except  for  oil 
and  for  sewage  from  vessels,  both  of  which 
are  regulated  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

Q.  Does  the  bUl  cover  areas  outside  the 
United  States? 

^  A.  As  far  as  the  bUl  U  concerned,  the  term 
United  States",  as  used  in  the  bUl.  Includes 
all  of  the  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Canal  Zone.  Puerto  Rico,  the  territories 'and 
po«»8»lons  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Other 
•"**han  the  secUon  reguUtlng  United  States 
Government  actlvIUes,  the  regulation  of 
transportation  under  the  blU  Is  limited  to 
"United  States"  as  defined  above. 

Q.  Is  there  a  standard  esUbllshed  under 
which  permits  are  Issued? 

A.  Yes.  The  standards  for  reviewing  and 
evaluating  permit  applications  are  based 
upon  criteria  to  be  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator which  wUl  take  Into  account  the 
need  for  the  proposed  dumping,  its  effect 
upon  the  area  In  which  It  la  to  take  place 
including  the  living  resources  and  the  marine 
ecosystem,  as  well  as  the  permanence  of  those 
effects  and  the  volume  and  concentration  of 
the  particular  proposed  dumping.  The  criteria 
also  cover  appropriate  locaUons  for  the 
dumping  and  available  alternative  methods  of 
dUpoaal.  including  the  avallabUlty  of  land 
based  alternatives. 


Q.  How  are  permits  handled? 
A.  The  permit  system  la  handled  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  dredged  or 
fill  material,  and  through  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
all  other  materials.  When  an  apfAlcation  for 
a  permit  is  received,  the  responsible  oflloer 
reviews  the  application  In  accordance  with 
the  established  criteria  and  requires  the  ap- 
plicant to  furnish  such  Information  as  may 
be  necessary  to  properly  consider  the  ap- 
pUoatlon.  If  new  questions  are  presented,  or 
if  the  impUcatlons  of  granting  or  denying 
a  permit  are  significant,  or  if  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial public  interest,  the  responsible  offi- 
cial wUl  hold  a  public  hearing  before  reach- 
ing hla  determination  as  to  whether  a  per- 
mit should  be  issued.  F*urthermore.  the  per- 
mit may  be  Issued  only  after  the  permittee 
has  shown  that  the  proposed  activity  will 
not  unreasonably  degrade  or  endanger  hu- 
man health,  welfare  or  amenities,  or  the 
marine  envlroimient  involved. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  the  information  on 
which  the  Admlnlartrator  or  Secretary  makes 
his  determination? 

A.  The  permit  appUcant  Is  required  to 
furnish  all  necessary  Information,  and  this 
information  is  a  matter  of  public  record, 
subject  to  public  inspection  through  every 
stage  of  the  evaluation,  at  such  reasonable 
times  and  under  such  reasonable  circum- 
stances as  the  Admlnilstrator  or  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  determine. 

Q.  How  does  the  EPA-Army  authority  un- 
der the  blU  mesh? 

A.  The  bill  requires  complete  and  con- 
tinued consultation  between  the  two  respon- 
sible agencies  to  the  extent  that  either  has 
an  interest  in  the  actlvltlee  of  the  other. 
For  Instance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  mu«t 
coosiUt  wtlh  the  Administrator  in  apply- 
ing the  criteria  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  In  considering  the  sites  rec- 
ommended by  the  Administrator.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  Is  bound  to  comply  with 
the  "no  dimaplng"  sites  designated  by  the 
Administrator,  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
that  there  is  no  economicaUy  feasible  al- 
ternative reasonably  available.  Even  In 
reaching  this  decision,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  Administrator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Administrator  in 
evaluating  permit  applications  under  hla  au- 
thority mxist  consult  with  the  Secretary, 
If  the  appUcatlon  has  a  potential  adverse 
effect  on  navigation  by  creating  underwater 
obstructions. 

Q.  What  are  the  provisions  for  public  par- 
ticipation under  the  Act? 

A.  First  of  all,  the  Act  requires  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  in  reviewing  any 
permit  application.  While  a  pubUc  hearing 
should    not    be    necessary    on    each    permit 
appUcatlon,  it  Is  Intended  that  public  hear- 
ings will  be  held  whenever  any  novel  ques- 
tion is  raised,  whenever  there  are  significant 
Implications  following  from  the  granting  or 
denial  of  the  permit  and  whenever  there  is 
substantial  public  interest.  In  addition  to  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  public  hearing, 
interested  citizens  are   granted  specific  au- 
thority for  suits  to  enjoin  violations  of  the 
law.  regulations  or  issued  permits  when  the 
responsible  Federal   officials  are  dUatory  in 
acting.  Finally,  the  biU  provides  for  a  "find- 
er's fee"  where  reports  of  violation  resxUt  In 
criminal  fines.  In  such  cases,  the  person  or 
persons    fiimlshlng    the    information    frcm 
which  the  conviction  results  are  entitled  to 
receive  one-half  the  fine  assessed,  up  to  a 
maxlmimi  of  92500  "reward".  This  "finder's 
fee"  relates  solely  to  criminal  convictions  and 
does  not  include  i>artlclpatlon  Ui  civil  pen- 
alties assessed.  It  is  slmUar  to  the  provision 
in  the  Refuse  Act  of  1898  where  the  maxi- 
mum participation  is  limited  to  $1250  of  a 
potential  (2500  fine. 
Q.  How  is  the  Act  to  be  enforced? 
A.  The  responslbUlty  for  surveUlance  and 
enforcement  Ues  In  the  Coast  Quattl.  The 
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Act  requires  that  a  copy  of  every  permit  Is- 
sued shaU  be  furnished  to  the  Coast  Giiard 
and  an  additional  copy  shall  be  posted  on 
the  vessel  to  be  used  for  the  permitted  trans- 
portation. The  Coast  Guard  wUl  then  be  able 
to  check  the  detaUs  of  each  permit  by  in- 
specting the  vessels  at  the  dock  and  wUl 
further,  by  patrol  of  vessels  and  aircraft  be 
enabled  to  asceruin  that  the  terms  of  the 
permit  are  carried  out.  While  the  Coast 
Guard  wlU  be  responsible  Tor  enforcement 
the  Administrator  U  given  the  complete 
responslbUlty  for  civU  penalty  assessment  for 
violations,  both  of  his  own  and  of  the  Army 
permits.  In  addition^  wtiUe  the  Act  does  not 
prohibit  referral  directly  to  the  United  States 
Attorney,  it  Is  Intended  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  consiUt  closely  when  criminal  prose- 
cutions are  recommended. 

Q.  What  are  the  penalties  under  the  Act? 
A.  The  penalties  Involve  civU  penalties  up 
to  WO.OOO  far  each  violation  of  the  Act    or 
of  the  regulations,  or  of  the  permit  ^>eclflca- 
tlons.  They  are  assessed  by  the  Adminlstiator 
only  after  noUce  to  the  offending  party  and 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. If  after  the  penalty  assessment  Is 
made,  additional  facts  or  Information  become 
available,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
remit  entU-ely  or  to  mitigate,  that  Is.  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  penalty.  When  necessary' 
the  matter  may  later  be  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  appropriate  collection 
procedures.  In  addition  to.  or  in  lieu  of   the 
civil   penalty,    the   matter   may   be   handled 
through  criminal  prosecution,  when  the  Act 
or  omission  which  constitutes  the  violation 
is  knowingly  performed  or  omitted.  In  such 
cases  to  be  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  maximum  fine  involved  is  »50  000 
for  each  violaUon.  or  Imprisonment  for  'not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Q   To  whom  do  the  penalties  apply? 
A.  The  penalties  apply  to  any  person  who 
violates  the  Act.  Included  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "person"  are  all  private  persons  or 
entities,   or   officers,   employees,   agents,   de- 
I^rtments.  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
the    Federal    Government,    of   any    state   or 
localmut  of  Government,  and  of  any  foreign 

Q.  What  Is  the  effect  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation on  other  laws  dealing  with  the  general 
subject  matter  of  refuse  disposal? 

A.  This  law  supersedes  aU  other  laws  per- 
taining  to  any  activity  regulated  under  Title 
I.  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  TlUe 
no  permit  or  other  authorization  wUl  have 
any  legal  validity  to  the  extent  that  it  pur- 
parts to  cover  any  activity  reflated  under 
this  Title.  For  that  reason,  the  Act  repeals 
the  so-called  Harbor  Protection  Act  relatin« 
to  New  York.  Hampton  Roads,  and  Baltimore 
The  Act  does  not  affect  the  Refuse  Act  as  it 
appUes  to  Inland  waters  and  streams  above 
the  point  of  tidal  ebb  and  flow. 
^Q.  _^What   is   the   anticipated   cost   of   this 

A.  The  actual  cost  of  permit  procftsslnc 
and  enforcement  will  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  permit  applications  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  Title  I  during  fiscal 
year  1972  wUl  be  $3,6  million,  that  the^e 
costs  wUl  rise  to  $5.5  mlUion  In  fiscal  veer 
1973,  $6.9  mUllon  In  fiscal  year  1974  "and 
thereafter  It  should  gradually  decre.ioe  ^  the 
need  for  dumping  in  the  ocean  decreases 
xrrLE  II 

Q-  Why  is  this  title  included  In  the  bill' 

T,M„V'..°'".'*'""  *°  appropriately  adin  n.st.,-r 
Title  I.  it  is  mandatory  that  monitoring  in- 
formatloa  be  a-.ailable  to  all  ag^n-'-s  'n 
vnlved  lus  fo  thf>  sner  flc  pffecfr  rf  ci:'mn!'>e 
materials  in  the  oceans,  ccfuslal  a  d  other 
waters.  While  -  arioiis  research  authorities 
already  exist.  It  was  felt  Impjrt.HU.  fro.i,  an 
evaJuatlon  standpoint,  -o  speclficaUv  ooint 
to  the  needs  of  this  particular  research  and 
not  to  rely  on  lt.s  development  as  part  of 
other  research  progranis. 
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Q.  How  is  it  to  be  handled? 
A.  The  bill  provides  for  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,    acting    through     the    National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
coordinate   with   the   Coast   Guard   and   the 
EPA  for  the  short  term  effects  of  dumping. 
It  also  provides  for  basic  long  term  evalua- 
tion of  pollution  on  the  total  ocean  system 
to  be   under   the   research   responslbUlty   of 
the  EPA. 
Q.  What  Is  the  cost  of  Title  II? 
A.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Initial  cost  of 
these  two  research  programs  wUl  be  in  the 
order  of  $1  mUHon  each  for  the  present  and 
the   two  following   fiscal    years.   After   some 
experience  and  review,  a  more  specific  deci- 
sion on  research  needs  can  be  reached. 
TrrijE  m 
Q.  Why  is  Title  III  Included  In  this  bill? 
A.  While  from  a  dumping  viewpoint,  the 
protection  of  specific  areas  could  be  accom- 
plished through  the  permit  system,  this  title 
provides  for  a  complementary  scheme  to  ex- 
tend other  protections  to  specific  areas  which 
need  preservation  or  restoration  by  providing 
a  process  through  which  rational  choices  as 
to   competing   uses   of   those   areas   may   be 
made. 

Q.  Why  is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  given 
the  sanctuary  designation  responsibility? 

A.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  given  the 
designation  responsibility  In  ord-r  to  carry 
cut  his  basic  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  living  resources  of  the  sea.  Several 
departments  have  interests  involved  and  it 
Is  expected  that  a  close  coordination  process 
will  reflect  the  needs  and  views  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Interior,  and  Transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  Interests  of  the  EPA. 

Q.  How  are  State  Interests  Involved  In 
connection  with  marine  sanctuary  deslKna- 
tlon? 

A.  In  relation  to  marine  sanctuaries  which 
Include  waters  lying  within  a  State  or  lying 
above  recognized  State  interests  in  the  sub- 
soU  and  seabed,  the  Act  provides  for  close 
consultation  with  the  State  involved  and,  in 
fact,  limits  the  application  of  marine  sanc- 
tuary designation  involving  State  waters  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
Involved.  This  provision  adequately  protects 
the  rights  of  the  State,  partlcvUarly  in  re- 
tard to  the  exploitation  of  mineral  resources 
recognized  as  appertaining  to  the  States  un- 
der the  Submerged  Lands  Act. 

Q.  Does  the  public  have  any  input  into 
the  sanctuary  designations? 

A.  Yes.  Before  a  marine  sanctuary  may  be 
designated,  the  Secretary  must  hold  public 
hearings  in  the  coastal  area  which  would  be 
most  directly  affected  by  the  designation  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  and  giving  proper 
consideration  to  the  views  of  all  interested 
parties.  Including  private  organizations  and 
citizens. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  marine  sanctu- 
ary designation  for  waters  outside  of  United 
States  Jurisdictional  limits? 

A.  As  to  United  States  citizens,  the  desig- 
nation of  a  marine  sanctuary  and  the  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  It  will  be  completely 
binding.  As  to  foreign  citizens,  the  United 
States  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  living  re- 
sources and  the  mineral  resources  out  to  13 
mUes  from  the  coast.  Therefore,  foreign 
citizens  may  not  exploit  any  resources  within 
that  contiguous  zone.  As  to  marine  sanctu- 
aries beyond  the  contiguous  zone,  the  United 
States  regulations  would  be  binding  on  for- 
eign citizens  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
prevented  the  exploitation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  In- 
cluding mineral  resources  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  seabed.  The  extent  that  for- 
eign citizens  would  otherwise  be  bound  to 
foUow  regulations  relating  to  sanctuaries  be- 
yond the  contiguotis  zone  would  be  depend- 
ent upon  reaching  agreements  with  the  for- 
eign nation  Involved. 

Q.  What  win   be  the  effect  of  a  marine 
sanctuary  designation  on  recognized  Inter- 


national principles  involving  freedom  of  the 
seas? 

A.  The  designation  of  a  oaarlne  sanctuary 
does  not  change  the  United  States  position 
in  Its  International  relationships.  Therefore, 
the  marine  sanctuaries  cannot  infringe  upon 
the  normal  rights  of  innocent  passage  In  ter- 
ritorial waters,  the  rights  of  navigation 
through  international  straits,  or  the  freedom 
of  navigation  outside  of  territorial  limits, 
nor  of  the  rights  Involving  freedom  of  fish- 
ing outside  the  contiguous  fisheries  zone.  In 
addition  to  innocent  passage,  the  right  of 
aircraft  fiylng  over  Is  not  affected  by  this 
bUl. 

Q.  Should  Title  in  contain  specific  restric- 
tions on  industrial  development  or  oil  ex- 
ploitation while  areas  are  under  study  for 
sanctuary  designation? 

A.  No.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  study 
might  well  extend  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  might  not,  in  fact,  result  in  a  sanc- 
tuary designation,  premature  restrictlor\s  ei- 
ther as  to  industrial  development  within  the 
area  or  as  to  oil  exploitation  would  be  unde- 
sirable. In  the  coordination  process,  it  is 
anticipated  that  persons  interested  in  all  po- 
tential activities  in  the  area  would  be  put 
on  notice  of  the  study  and  some  degree  of 
restraint  would  obviously  follow.  This  should 
be  sufficient,  under  the  circumstances, 

Q,  Should  the  Secretary  in  his  certification 
procedure  be  restrained  from  at  any  time 
certifying  oil  exploitation  as  being  consist- 
ent with  the  sanctuary  designation? 

A.  No.  There  are  several  purposes  for  which 
a  sanctuary  may  be  designated.  These  in- 
clude conservation,  recreation,  ecology  and 
esthetics,  any  one,  or  combination  of  which 
require  preservation  or  restoration.  WhUe  in 
most  cases  oil  exploitation  activities  would 
probably  be  Inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  the  sanctuary  and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
certified  under  present  language  as  consist- 
ent, there  might  be  some  Instances  where 
this  would  not  necessarily  be  the  case.  For  in- 
stance. If  an  area  were  designated  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  the  purpose  of  closing  it  to  fishing 
during  certain  critical  spawning  periods,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  terminate  oil  ex- 
ploitation In  the  area.  Therefore,  to  auto- 
matically forbid  oil  exploitation  In  any  sanc- 
tuary no  matter  whether  It  really  violated 
the  ptirposes  of  the  sanctuary,  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  ptirposes  of  the  Act  and 
would  remove  from  the  Secretary  the  desira- 
ble flexlbUity  now  provided. 

Q.  What  wUl  be  the  cost  of  Title  III? 

A.  The  coBt  of  Title  III  wUl  depend  upon 
the  number  of  sanctuaries  designated  which 
Involve  acquisition  costs  of  property,  inter- 
est not  held  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
blU  authorizes  a  maximum  of  $10  million  for 
the  present  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  A  more  definitive  evaluation  wUl  be 
reachRl  after  the  program  goes  Into  effect. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in 
the  caase  of  Naticmal  and  State  interest 
that  I  rise  to  support  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1971— H.R.  9727.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  national  policy  to  regijlate  the 
dumping  of  material  into  the  oceans 
and  coastal  waters  in  order  to  protect 
human  health,  the  marine  environment, 
ecological  systems,  and  the  economic  po- 
tentialities  of  our  surrounding  waters. 

The  seas  have  been  overexploited  as 
dumping  areas  for  man's  unwanted 
refuse — raw  sewage,  dangerous  chemi- 
cals, radioactive  wastes,  crude  oil  from 
tankers,  fuel  oil  from  bunkers,  over- 
aged  explosives,  detergents,  pesticides, 
obsolete  war  gases — all  the  leftovers  of 
industry.  For  too  long,  such  refuse  has 
been  considered  safely  out  of  the  way 
once  it  has  been  consigned  to  an  ocean 
disposal. 


We  are  appalled  when  we  hear  that 
industrial  and  chemical  wastes  have 
aged  Lake  Erie  by  1.000  years  in  a  dec- 
ade, that  an  area  of  New  York  Harbor 
called  the  New  York  Bight  Ls  essentially 
a  "Dead  Sea."  and  that  the  vtcw  of  the 
Ra.  Thor  Heyerdahl's  papyrus  raft, 
could  not  even  wash  their  toothbrushes 
in  the  mid-Atlantic  because  the  water 
was  too  filthy.  In  addition,  it  is  alarm- 
ing to  think  of  the  possible  marine  life 
destruction  from  chemical  and  indus- 
trial w.^stes  that  pour  without  ceasing 
from  river  mouths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  fall  of  1970,  tlie 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  pro- 
vided an  initial  appraisal  of  U.S.  dump- 
ing practices  in  its  report,  "Ocean 
Dumping— A  National  PoUcy." 

Tills  report  delineated  sever&l  priori- 
ties which  had  to  be  addressed.  They 
included:  First,  a  ban  on  unregulated 
ocean  dumping  of  all  materials:  second, 
strictly  limiting  ocean  disposal  of  ma- 
terials harmful  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment; third,  instituting  a  permit  pro- 
gram for  ocean  dumping  under  control 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy; fourth,  giving  priority  to  preserving 
the  most  biologically  active  portions  of 
the  marine  environment;  and.  fifth,  in- 
stituting a  research  program  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  waste  materials  in  ma- 
rine ecosystems. 

The  President  also  recognized  this  im- 
portant environmental  problem  when  he 
urged  Congress  on  February  10,  1971 
to  implement  legislation  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council  report. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Mary- 
land, a  coastal  State  with  a  long  estab- 
lished dependence  and  interest  in  the 
beauty,  the  recreational  facilities,  and 
the  econamic  value  of  its  many  inlets, 
rivers,  an*  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  have  a 
special  desire  to  keep  our  Nation's  coast- 
al waters  healthy,  safe,  productive,  and 
scenically  attractive.  Likewise,  the  Po- 
tomac River,  as  a  part  of  Maryland's 
waters,  has  become  a  critical  concern 
because  of  its  utter  degradation  by 
pollutants.  As  long  ago  as  1959  I  joined 
the  Citizens  for  a  Clean  Potomac  in 
order  to  do  my  part  for  preserving  the 
quality  of  the  river.  Since  that  time  I 
have  continually  supported  legislation 
to  combat  the  problems  of  environmen- 
tal pollution. 

On  February  25,  1971, 1  joined  numer- 
ous other  of  our  colleagues  when  I  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  5050.  to  regulate  the  dis- 
charge of  wastes  in  territorial  and  inter- 
national waters.  H.R.  5050  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  legislation  before 
us  today.  k 

H.R.  9727,  the  clean  bill  which  emerged 
from  the  Committee  on  Merchsint  Marine 
and  Fisheries  after  extensive  work  in 
hearings  and  executive  sessions  wUl  pro- 
vide the  first  corrective  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  great  natural  resources  afforded 
by  the  oceans  and  the  coastal  waters 
from  further  deteriorating  due  to  imreg- 
ulated  dumping.  It  is  urgently  needed 
now. 

This  legislation  would  set  up  a  long 
overdue  system  of  mandatory  permits  for 
dumping  of  materials  to  be  issued  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  It  would  prt^bit  the 
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dumpier  of  certain  highly  toadc  mA>- 
stances. 

Second,  the  blU  would  provide  for 
compreh«islTe  research  on  ocean  dump- 
ing In  order  to  find  out  the  shoit-  and 
long-term  effects  of  ocean  dumping,  a 
problem  which  will  affect  the  decisions 
of  the  EPA  Administrator. 

Lastly,  the  bill  will  make  It  possible  to 
designate  as  marine  sanctmries  certain 
areas  of  our  oceans,  coastal  waters,  and 
Great  Lakes  In  order  to  preserve  or  re- 
store their  conservation,  recreational, 
ecological,  and  esthetic  value. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  remedy  a  situation 
which  affects  our  well-being  at  the  local. 
State.  National  and  international  levels. 
Speaking  provlncially  for  the  clilldren 
who  learn  to  swim  at  our  beaches  and 
globally  for  the  possible  consequences  to 
our  entire  ecosystem,  it  behooves  the 
Congress  to  pass  this  legislation  for  the 
good  of  all.  2 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  9727  as  reported 
out  of  committee. 

Representing  a  district  with  shores  on 
both  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  world  oceans  as  our  last  and 
greatest  untapped  natural  and  scenic  re- 
source. To  thoughtlessly  despoil  these 
vast  waters  which  will  provide  such  a 
rich  return  to  this  and  future  genera- 
tions would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

Already  we  hear  warnings  from  those 
who  love  the  sea  and  work  on  it  for  a 
living  that  irreparable  damage  has  been 
done  through  careless  disregard  for  the 
environmental  Impact  of  oiu"  actions.  Too 
long  the  oceans  have  been  treated  as  an 
open  sewer  for  all  manner  of  human, 
chemical,  and  atomic  wastes.  These 
practices  must  stop,  and  HH.  9727  rep- 
resents an  in«x)rtant  stQ)  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  in  the  years 
ahead  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions will  build  on  these  foundations  and 
develop  an  effective  program  of  ocean 
conservation  which,  in  the  end,  will  pre- 
serve this  magnificent  legacy  for  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  strength- 
ening Federal  laws  and  regulations  to 
control  the  dumping  of  materials  in  the 
oceans,  coastal  waters,  and  navigable 
stream^  ^  certainly  laudable  and  long 
overdue. 

However,  the  bill.  HJl.  9727  goes  far 
beyond  policing  of  our  waterways,  saf^ 
guarding  the  health  of  our  people,  8uid 
protecting  our  ecology.  By  its  own  phra- 
aeology,  the  bill  preonpts  all  State  boim- 
darles  and  is  violative  of  our  Federal 
system  of  Jxirisdictions  and  States  rights. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  same 
regulations  and  safeguards  could  be  en- 
acted without  raping  the  prerogatives  of 
oxir  States  and  without  further  concen- 
tration of  dictatorial  powers  in  another 
Wsishington  bureaucracy. 

In  fact,  we  could  expect  more  coopera- 
tion and  more  effective  enforcement  by 
giving  the  States  a  greater  role  and  re- 
sponsibility in  their  own  waterways  suid 
seashores. 

In   addition  to   the   bill   laying   the 


groundwork  for  another  Federal  power 
grab,  we  are  asked  in  section  109  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  State,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrate  of  EPA. 
to  enter  into  international  agreements 
and  proposals  with  the  United  Nations 
and  other  competent  IntemAtlonal  or- 
ganizations to  support  the  policy  of  this 
act. 

Many  people  in  my  State  are  already 
aggrieved  at  the  moratorium  on  offshore 
leasing  which  has  been  blamed  on  oU 
leaks  and  pollution  problems.  Many  are 
suspicious  that  the  excuses  are  but  a 
subterfuge  for  the  seabed  treaty  and 
other  international  deals  to  turn  control 
of  the  continental  slope  or  tldelands  area 
over  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  purpose  of  leasing  the 
subterranean  oil-drilling  rights  with  the 
revenues  going  to  the  United  Nations 
and  not  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  where 
it  is  dedicated  to  public  education,  or 
even  to  the  U.S.  Goverment.  Pollu- 
tion control,  clean  waters,  and  natural 
beauty  are  commendable,  but  to  use  such 
desirable  goals  to  cover  up  destruction 
of  our  Federal  system  and  international 
handouts  is  a  completely  different  mat- 
ter. 

And  what  is  a  marine  sanctuary,  under 
title  3,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
mineral  rights  and  oil  deposits  under- 
lying these  areas  which  we  are  asked  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
confiscate  in  the  name  of  conservation, 
recreation,  ecology,  or  esthetic  ivalues? 

I  fear  that  riding  the  crest  of  the 
pollution  fad,  HJl.  9727  cod^eys  too 
much  power  and  control  in  areas  which 
we  are  forbidden  to  enter.  No  one  In  this 
body  knows  or  can  appreciate  the  full 
extent  of  the  powers  herein  being  sought, 
let  alone  the  cost  of  the  new  projects. 

Because  I  hold  serious  reservations,  I 
must  cast  my  people's  vote  "no." 

I  include  a  resolution  from  the  city  of 
Houma,  La.,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

RXSOLtmON 

Whereas  the  City  of  Houma,  a  municipal 
corporation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  Is 
keenly  Interesrted  tn  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try and  all  other  related  industries,  and; 

Whereas  the  oU  industry  is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  City  of  Houma  aa  well  as  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and; 

Whereas  It  has  oome  to  the  City's  aittentlon 
that  proposals  are  now  being  made  to  place 
the  Continental  Slope,  or  Tldti*nds  are*,  un- 
der the  Jurlsdiotlon  of  the  United  Nations  for 
leasing  purposes,  and; 

Whereas  a  large  portion  of  this  area  Is  off 
of  the  coast  of  Louisiana  and  many  of  the 
oU  related  tndustries  have  operations  In 
Houma  and  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and; 

Whereas  the  odl  Industries  of  the  United 
States,  Lo\ilslana,  and  the  City  of  Houma 
have  expended  considerable  funds  In  develop- 
ing techniques  to  produce  oU  from  depths  off 
the  Louisiana  ooaait  and  the  entire  cotwt  of 
the  Oulf  of  liexloo  at  depths  exceeding  two 
thousand  (2.000')  feet,  and; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  pn^Msed  that  the  United  Nations  would 
control  the  leaalcg  of  areas  beyond  the  depth 
of  six  hundred  (600')  feet  off  of  the  Qvli 
coast  cuid  the  proceeds  of  said  lessee  would 
be  given  to  certain  developing  nations,  and; 

Whereas  th«  United  States,  tlie  State  of 
Loulalan*.  and  the  City  of  Houma  have  many 
tMlorlty  needs  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
Tldelands  leaseA  could  be  used  to  enhance 
and  develop  the  economy,  Uvlng  conditions 
and  general  welfare  In  certain  underdevel- 


oped areas  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Stat*  of  Loulsiaiia,  which  ai«  In  lact  sooDomi. 
oaQy  debilitated,  and; 

Whereas  the  United  States  as  a  woild  power 
should  claim  and  control  tbe  Oontliuntal 
Slope,  and  the  tuU  Limit  of  United  States 
jurladlctUm  should  be  utUlied  In  order  to 
benefit  this  country.  Its  etatee  and  Its 
cltlaens; 

Therefore  be  It  reeolved  by  tbe  Mayor  azul 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Houma  that 
the  City  of  Houma  is  opposed  to  the  proposal 
that  tlie  Continental  Slope  from  the  deptb  of 
six  hxindred  (OtK)')  feet  to  two  thousand 
( 2.000' )  feet  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  funds  glren 
to  "developing  nations"  as  the  United  States. 
its  states  and  citizens  have  many  severe  prob- 
lems which  could  be  ameliorated  by  the  use 
of  these  funds  and  these  funds  could  promote 
the  general  welfare,  safety  and  general  well 
being  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
which  have  too  often  been  neglected  because 
of  tbe  misguided  altruism  of  our  natloaal 
leaders. 

The  foregoing  resolution  having  been  read, 
offered  and  seconded  was  voted  upon  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yeas:  Aldermen  Eschete,  Lusco,  Sohexnay- 
der.  Use'  and  Wlemann. 

Nays:  None. 

Approved  and  adopted:  August  24,  1971. 

Attest: 

Charlks  H.  Davxcson, 

Mayor, 
RoBZRT  F.  Botmo, 

City  Clerk. 

Certified  to  be  a  true  copy  of  resolution 
unanimously  offered,  seconded  and  adopted 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Mayor  and  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Ho\ima,  Louisiana, 
held  August  24, 1971. 

ROBXBT  P.  BOXJKO, 

City  Clerk. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  would  like,  first,  to  compliment 
the  committee  for  its  hard  work  on  tills 
bill. 

I  Intend  to'  vote  for  this  bill.  It  is  not 
SIS  strong  a  measure  as  I  would  like  to 
see.  Hovrever,  I  sun  confident  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  the  best  that  I 
can  expect  at  this  time.  Coming  from 
that  area  of  the  United  States,  mainly 
the  150  miles  of  Atlantic  seaboard  that 
New  Jersey  has,  I  come  from  an  area 
where  approximately  70  percent  of  all 
dumping  takes  place  from  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Only  6  miles  from  where  I  live  in  Cape 
May,  N.J.,  we  have  an  area  already  con- 
demned for  the  taking  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish, because  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at 
that  point  is  contaminated,  and  certainly 
nothing  taken  from  that  area  can  be 
eaten  by  human  beings.  This  psuticular 
area  has  been  used  by  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia for  more  than  a  decade  for  the 
purpose  of  dumping  its  sewerage. 

We  have  some  agreements  working  at 
the  present  time  which  will  perhaps  end 
this  in  the  near  future.  One  of  the  cities 
that  dump)ed  in  that  area  has  already 
found  another  way  to  dispose  of  its  waste. 
Of  course,  we  are  hopeful  that  Philadel- 
phia will  reach  that  point  pretty  soon. 
\At  any  rate,  we  have  very  serious  things 
happening  on  a  daily  basis.  It  recently 
came  to  Ught.  about  6  months  ago.  that 
a  large  chemical  company  outside  of 
Philadelphia  had  gone  bankrupt  and  had 
allowed  to  be  created  a  situation  where 
they  were  going  to  have  dumped  from  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  River  about  300j^- 
000  gallons  of  toxic  fluid,  which  th^ 
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were  going  to  have  dumped  off  the  New 
Jersey  coast. 

We  had  a  very  serious  Jurisdictional 
problem  there  and  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  CHie  even  after  this  btU  is  passed. 
However,  the  bill  will  help  to  some 
extent. 

They  were  going  to  dump  this  particu- 
lar toxic  fluid  only  about  20  miles  from 
where  I  live.  There  was  no  question,  even 
by  their  admission,  that  the  fluid  was 
toxic.  The  only  thing  I  could  do  as  an 
individual  or  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
was  to  commence  a  suit  In  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  to  get  a  restraining  order 
against  their  doing  the  dumping.  Such 
a  restraining  order  did  issue. 

Now  we  have  quite  a  few  questions. 
How  far  that  court  would  have  gone  if  we 
had  gone  to  the  full  limit  of  a  trial  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  a  serious  doubt  that  I 
could  have  won  that  particular  action  on 
the  issue  itself,  because  we  do  not  have 
jurisdiction  outside  the  3-mile  limit 
at  the  present  time  in  my  opinion.  Some 
people  think  we  have  jurisdiction  12 
miles  out.  I  do  not  agree  with  them — not 
for  this  purpose — but  even  if  we  did.  that 
would  not  have  been  the  answer  to  this 
case,  in  which  we  would  have  seen  300,- 
000  gallons  of  toxic  fluid  dumped  12 
miles  off  the  coast,  which  is  8  miles 
outside  the  12-mile  limit  people  think  we 
have. 

At  any  rate,  by  agreement,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  other 
parties  involved,  agreed  that  they  would 
take  this  particular  fluid  to  a  point  which 
the  New  Jersey  biologists  for  marine  life 
would  say  was  a  safe  place  for  the  dump- 
ing, and  they  agreed  on  coordinates  100 
miles  off  the  New  Jersey  coast,  past  the 
Continental  Shelf,  where  there  was  8,000 
feet  of  water. 

We  had  a  second  case  only  5  months 
ago.  where  again  I  was  the  plaintiff  in 
the  U.S.  district  court.  This  action  was 
to  prohibit  the  dumping  of  60  tons  of 
arsenic  tn  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was 
going  to  be  dumped  off  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey— not  any  other  State.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  no  laws  to  stop  that 
kind  of  dumping  in  my  opinion,  because 
it  was  still  going  to  be  at  sea,  and  it  was 
going  to  be  under  a  method  where  I  do 
not  think  we  have  jurisdiction  at  the 
present  time. 

The  strongest  point  in  this  whole  bill, 
as  I  see  it.  is  the  section  that  pertains  to 
the  issuance  of  permits,  which  I  think  is 
strong,  which  I  think  is  good,  and  I  am 
confident  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  get 
jurisdiction.  Because  of  this  section,  I 
propose  to  vote  for  the  bill.  Under  this 
section  in  the  two  cases  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, the  Secretary  would  not  issue  a 
permit  for  the  loading  of  this  kind  of 
substance. 

If  the  Secretary  named  in  this  bill, 
which  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  re- 
fused to  issue  a  permit,  then  the  ships 
would  not  be  even  loaded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Now  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
particular  bill  would  have  great  force  and 
would  give  for  the  first  time  jurisdiction 


to  the  XJS.  district  court  to  stop  this  kind 
of  promiscuous  dumping  at  sea. 

I  have  an  amendment  I  propose  to 
offer  at  another  time,  when  it  is  time  for 
consideration  of  amendments,  which  per- 
tains to  the  rights  of  States  likewise  to 
have  some  legislation  in  this  field.  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  Important.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  du  Poirr) 
when  he  says  we  should  not  have  con- 
fiicting  jurisdictions.  I  do  not  believe  we 
will.  Section  106,  pctragraph  (d),  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  deleted  because  it  pre- 
empts from  any  State  the  right  to  make 
any  law  which  would  affect  dumping  in 
the  ocean. 

At  my  insistence  my  own  State,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  did  adopt  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  this  House  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  as  a  matter  of  State 
law.  I  believe  that  is  necessary,  because 
that  bill  gives  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
a  right  which  I  consider  every  State 
should  have,  to  guard  over  what  is  be- 
ing loaded  in  the  ports  of  New  Jersey 
aboard  ships,  which  is  going  to  be  taken 
from  those  ports  £md  is  going  to  be 
dumped  off  the  coasts  somewhere. 

I  believe  this  gives  a  tighter  require- 
ment, and  tight  requirements  we  must 
have  in  this  field. 

At  any  rate,  whether  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to  or  not,  I  still  think  this  is  a 
good  bill.  I  propose  to  vote  for  it.  I  urge 
the  House  to  vote  for  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
major  pieces  of  legislation  Introduced 
this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PncE.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9727)  to  regulate  the  dumping  of 
material  in  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  554,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OFFERED    BT     MR.     H.*LL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offered  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  in  its  present  form. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 


The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Hau,  moves  to  recommit  the  b^I  HJS. 
9727  to  12ie  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Wtthout  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAE231.  Tbe  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergesoit  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
wer&— yeas  305.  nays  3,  not  voting  126, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  261] 
TEAS— 306 


Abbltt 

Cotter 

Oude 

Abourezk 

Coughlln 

Hagan 

Adams 

Crane 

Halpem 

Addabbo 

Daniel,  Va. 

TTammpr. 

Alexftnder 

Daniels,  N.J. 

scbmldt 

Anderson, 

Daniel  son 

Hanley 

Calif. 

Davis,  Oa. 

TTjtnnn 

Anderson,  m. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Harrington 

Andrews,  Ala. 

delaOarza 

Harsha 

Annunzlo 

Dellenback 

Harvey 

Archer 

Delliims 

Hastings 

Arends 

Denholm 

Hathaway 

Ashley 

npTiniB 

Hays 

Asp  in 

Dent 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

BadlUo 

Dickinson 

Helstoskl 

Baker 

DlngeU 

Henderson 

Barrett 

Donohue 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Begich 

Dom 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Belcher 

Dow 

Hill  Is 

Bennett 

Dowdy 

Hogan 

Bergland 

Downing 

Howard 

BevUl 

Dulskl 

Hull 

Blaggl 

Duncan 

Hxingate 

Blester 

du  Pont 

Hunt 

Bingham 

Dwyer 

Hutchinson 

Blanton 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Jacobs 

Boggs 

Edwards,  Calif 
EUberg 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Boland 

Johnson,  Pa. 

BoUlng 

Erlenbom 

Jonas 

Bow 

Esch 

Jones,  N.C. 

Brademas 

Evans.  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Brasco 

PasceU 

Karth 

Brlnkley 

Flndley 

Kastenmeler 

Brooks 

Pish 

Kazen 

Broomfleld 

Fisher 

Keating 

Brotzman 

Plowers 

Keith 

Brown.  Ohio 

Plynt 

Kemp 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Foley 

King 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Kluczynskl 

Buchanan 

Ford. 

Kuykendall 

Bxirke.  Fla. 

WUllam  D. 

Kyi 

Bxirke,  tlass. 

Forsyth  e 

Kyros 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Fountain 

LatU 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Prellnghuysen 

Leggett 

Burton 

Frenzel 

Lennon 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Frey 

Lent 

BjTnes,  Wis. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Link 

Byron 

Galiflan&kls 

Uoyd 

Cabell 

Gallagher 

Long.  Md. 

Chamberlain 

Garmatz 

McClure 

Chappell 

Giydos 

McCoUlster 

Clausen, 

Gettys 

McCormack 

Don  H. 

Olalmo 

McDade 

Clawson,  Del 

Gibbons 

McDonald, 

Clay 

Gonzalez 

Mich. 

Cleveland 

Goodllng 

McFall 

Collier 

Gray 

McKay 

CoUlns,  lU. 

Green,  Pa. 

McKevltt 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Orlflln 

McMillan 

Conable 

Orifflthn 

Madden 

Conte 

Grover 

Maboa 
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MaUllard 

Steed 

Mann 

Price.  Tex. 

Steele 

M»thlM,  Calif .   Pryor.Ark. 

Stetger,  Ariz. 

UsthU.  Oft 

Puclnakl 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Matounaga 

Piuxsell 

Stokes 

MazzoU 

Qule 

Stratton 

Me«cU 

Stuckey 

Metcalfe 

Rangel 

Taylor 

Mlkva 

Held.  NY. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Reuas 

Terry 

MUler.  Ohio 

Rhodes 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Roberts 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Mills.  Md. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mlnlsh 

Roblson.  NY. 

Udall 

Mink 

Rodlno 

UUman 

MltcbeU 

Roe 

Van  Deerlln 

Mlzell 

Rogers 

Vanik 

MoUoh&n 

Roncallo 

Veysey 

Montgomery 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Vlgorlto 

Mosher 

Rosenthal 

Waggonner 

Moss 

Roybal 

Waidle 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Ruth 

Wampler 

Myers 

Ryan 

Ware 

Natcher 

Sandman 

Watts 

Nedzl 

Sar  banes 

Wbalen 

Nelsrn 

Sattcrfleld 

Wballey 

Nlz 

Scherle 

White 

Obey 

Schmltz 

Whltehurst 

CHara 

Scbneebell 

Wbltten 

OKon.sH 

Scott 

Wldnall 

O'NelU 

Selberllng 

Williams 

Passman 

Shoup 

Winn 

Patten 

Shrlver 

Wright 

PeUy 

Slkes 

Wyatt 

Pepper 

Skubltz 

Wydler 

Perkins 

5»mlth.  Calif. 

Wylle 

Pettis 

Rmlth,  N.Y. 

Wyman 

Peyser 

Spence 

Yates 

Pickle 

Stafford 

Young,  Fla. 

PUe 

Stanton, 

Young.  Tex. 

Poage 

J.  WUllam 

Zablockl 

Podell 

Stanton. 

Zlon 

Poff 

James  V. 
NAYS— 3 

Zwach 

Asplnall 

Hall 

Rarlck 

NOT  VOTING— 125 

Abemethy 

Puqua 

Patman 

Abzug 

Gold  water 

Plmle 

Anderson. 

Oraaso 

Powell 

Tenn. 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Price,  m. 

Andrews. 

Gross 

Qulllen 

N.  Dak. 

Gubser 

Rallsback 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

Rees 

Baring 

Hamilton 

Reld.  m. 

Bell 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Riegle 

Betts 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Hawkins 

Rostenkowskl 

Blatnlk 

Hubert 

Roiish 

Bray 

Rousselot       . 
Roy                 * 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hollfleld 

Caffery 

Horton 

Runnels 

Camp 

Hosmer 

Ruppe 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Ichord 

St  Germain 

Carney 

Jarman 

Saylor 

Carter 

Jones.  Ala. 

Scheuer 

Casey.  Tex. 

Kee 

Schwengel 

Cederberg 

Koch 

Sebellus 

Celler 

Landgrebe 

Shipley 

Chlsholm 

Landnim 

Slak 

Clancy 

Long.  La. 

Slack 

Clark 

Lujan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Colmer 

McClory 

Snyder 

Conyers 

McCloskey 

Springer 

Corman 

Mcculloch 

Staggers 

Culver 

McEwen 

Stephens 

Davis,  S.C. 

McKlnney 

Stubblefleld 

Delaney 

-^Macdonald. 

Sullivan 

Derwlnskl 

Mass. 

Symington 

Devlne 

Marlln 

Talcott 

Dlg?s 

Mayne 

Teague,  Tex. 

Drlnan 

Meacher 

Thone 

Eckhardt 

Mtchel 

Tlernan 

Edmondson 

Mlnshall 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards.  La. 

Monagan 

Wiggins 

Eshlemaa 

Moorhead 

Wilson.  Bob 

Evlns,  Tenn 

Morgan 

WUson. 

Flood 

Morse 

Charles  H. 

Fraser 

Murphy.  Dl 

Wolff 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Nichols 

Yatron 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr  McEwon. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
M.-.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Horton. 


Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  EBhleman. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  St  Oennaai  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dlgga  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  w\th  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Praaer. 

Mr.  Kdmondaon  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Schwengel. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with   Mr.   Hosmer. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Roetenkowskl  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  wjlth  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr  Thone.  i 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mt.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachus^ts  with  Mr. 
Morse.  j 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Rulji^e". ' 

Mr.   Slack   with   Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Ssk  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr    Baring  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr    Corman  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr  Patman  vrtth  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr    Murphy  of  DUnols  with  Mr.  Scheuer 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.   Ichord  with  Mr.  Drlnan. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Haley. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  I^qua  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Kee. 

The  resuft  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  re^rded. 

A  motion  N^  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENER.\L^LEAVE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr\  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislitive  days  in  which  to 
extend  th?ir  remarks  on  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  9727. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

( Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
griven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  program  for  the  rest 


of  the  week.  If  any,  and  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  v^  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  this  com- 
pletes our  program  for  this  week,  and  it 
is  my  intention  to  ask  to  go  over  to  Mon- 
day when  we  conclude  this  evening. 

As  to  the  programs  for  next  week,  Mon- 
day is  District  day,  but  there  are  no  bills 
from  the  District  Committee,  so  we  will 
consider  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  bill 
H.R.  234.  prohibiting  detention  camps, 
which  win  be  considered  under  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  have: 

H.R.  1746,  Equal  Emplosrment  Oppor- 
tunities Enforcement  Act,  which  will  be 
considered  under  an  open  rule,  with  3 
hours  of  debate. 

Then,  subject  to  rules  being  granted.' 
we  will  have : 

H.R.  9936,  Drug  Listing  Act;  and 

H.R.  7072,  airport  and  airways  trust 
fund. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  of  course,  and  any  fiu-ther 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  re- 
spond to  this  question.  Next  Friday — not 
tomorrow,  but  next  Friday — is  the  third 
Friday  in  September.  That  is  one  of  the 
Fridays  that  we  should  be  anticipating 
there  might  be  legislative  business? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond. In  the  event  that  the  legislative 
program  as  armounced  is  not  completed 
by  Thursday  evening,  it  is  our  intention 
to  meet  on  Friday.  It  is  also  our  inten- 
tion to  follow  the  Friday  schedule  that 
we  were  fojlowlng  during  the  summer, 
subject  to  amendment.  If  the  October 
and  November  program  is  heavy,  we  will 
m«et  on  every  Friday,  as  necessary. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  13 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   UNREASONABLE   BUSING 
SITUATION 

(Mr.  HAG  AN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
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ute.  to  revise  and  extesnd  his   remarks 
'   and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
returned  from  my  district  and  in  all  the 
years  I  have  served  In  Congress  I  have 
never  seen  my  people  so  upset  as  they 
are  now  over  the  unreasonable  busing 
situation  which  is  creating  chaos  in  our 
public  schools.  I  have  talked  with  school 
officials,  community  leaders,  and  con- 
cerned parents  and  believe  we  must  take 
steps  to  alleviate  the  hardships  being 
forced  on  those  least  able  to  defend 
themselves,  oar  schotdchlldren.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  speech  I  have  been  giving 
on  this  issue,  which  Includes  in  my  opin- 
ion the  best  thing  they  can  still  do  In 
helping  us  stop  this  foolish  busing: 

Congressman  Hacan's  Remarks  on  Busing. 
September  4,  1971 
There  are  times  In  the  Uvee  of  our  people 
when  they  have  to  speak  "loud  and  clear" 
to  their  Government  for  the  oorrectlon  of 
abuses  being  handed  down  by  some  Ill-ad- 
vised and  over-zealous  official  or  group  of 
officials. 

We  are  now  witnessing  one  of  these  times 
In  all  parts  of  our  country.  The  ahuse  this 
time  Is  the  continuing  Inslstance  of  H.E.W. 
and  some  Federal  Judges  on  the  Issue  of 
busing.  Not  since  the  Clvl  War  has  ther«  been 
a  more  critical  problem  handed  down  to  our 
Ijeople. 

The  high-handed  tactics  of  certain  bureau- 
crats la  all  the  more  amazing  and  brazen  in 
the  light  of  Che  pronouncements  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  now  an  opinion  from  Chief  Burger 
himself  who  said  on  August  31st,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Wlnston-Salem  case.  "The  con- 
stitutional command  to  desegregate  schools 
does  not  mean  that  every  school  In  every 
community  must  always  reflect  the  racial 
oomposltico  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole." 
The  landmark  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  last  April  20th  held  that  large-scale 
busing  Is  an  appropriate  means  of  Imple- 
menting desegregation  plans,  but  did  not 
say  chat  busing  is  a  must  or  called  for  In 
any  and  every  situation.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
went  on  to  say  that  Federal  Judges  are  mis- 
reading the  Supreme  Court  If  they  assume 
It  has  ordered  racial  balance  in  every  school. 
And  yet  Chletf  Justice  Burger  refused  to 
give  any  relief  to  the  citizens  of  Wlnston- 
Salem  in  a  10-page  decision.  Therefore,  it 
appears  that  he  Is  being  apologetic  for  the 
action  of  Federal  Judges,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  unwllUng  to  act  on  what  he  knows 
and  believes  probably  because  of  a  well  or- 
ganized and  nationally  financed  pressure 
group  In  Wlnston-Salem.  How  fallen  Is  out 
country  when  men  In  high  office  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  match  their  convictions! 

The  Issue  Is  now  so  serious  that  children 
have  turned  to  their  parents  with  pleadings 
that  they  not  be  shuffled  around  as  a  sack 
of  be«is.  They  are  roused  frwn  their  sleep. 
Given  a  frenzied  bite  to  eat  and  put  on  a 
bus  without  the  time  to  brush  their  teeth, 
heed  Nattire's  call,  or  even  get  their  hair 
brushed.  They  are  herded  Into  overcrowded 
death  traps  and  ride  for  one  or  more  hours, 
stopping  here  and  there  to  pick  up  others. 
They  go  to  unfamUlar  buildings,  grounds 
and  areas  of  their  town.  Soon  they  are  on 
the  buses  again  in  the  afternoon  for  a  repeat 
of  the  deadly,  energy-consimilng.  time-wast- 
ing ride,  with  little  time  In  betweem  foe  re- 
laxed study,  learning,  and  easy  fellowship 
with  other  students.  If  there  are  any  com- 
municable diseases  around,  ttie  aaidlne- 
crowdlng  and  proximity  are  bound  to  spread 
the  Illnesses  to  all. 

Long  ago  the  shuttling  of  our  children 
In  the  busing  routine  grew  far  beyond  being 
a  racial  matter.  Right  thinking  parents  of  all 
races  are  protesting  the  anlmal-llke  treat- 
ment of  their  children — the  Mexican-Ameri- 


cans, the  Chinese-Americans,  the  Negroes, 
and  now  the  white  people  are  becoming 
greatly  aroused.  Really,  we  are  derelict  In 
that  too  many  of  us  have  gone  fl.'*htT)g  and 
Imagined  that  It  would  all  work  out. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  have  what  they  desire  and  feel  Is  best 
for  them  and  their  loved  ones  If  they  will 
make  their  desires  known  strongly  enough. 
The  on^  kind  of  revolution  I  advocate  Is  one 
at  tl>0  ballot  box  and  in  the  free  expression 
of  our  consciences.  We  have  attended  to  our 
money-making  but  have  often  forgotten 
about  the  best  Interests  of  our  households. 

The  founding  of  this  country  was  moti- 
vated by  the  search  for  freedom.  Many  of  our 
forefathers  were  wUllng  to  fight  for  their 
rights  to  attain  freedom.  Is  ours  to  be  a  so- 
called  freedom  or  a  real  freedom?  The  way 
we,  the  majority,  answer  this  question  will 
determine  our  future.  If  we  fall,  the  Philis- 
tines of  this  day  will  sell  us  "down  the  river" 
and  throw  themselves  In  behind  us.  This 
crowd  couldn't  care  less! 

As  your  representative  I  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  tried  to  vram  you  of  things  to 
come.  The  attitude  of  "I  told  you  so"  Is  not 
nice,  but  even  so,  I  want  you  to  know  the 
record. 

On  August  9.  1970.  before  a  group  of  con- 
cerned parents  at  the  Bacon  Park  Stadliun, 
I  said: 

"It  is  an  honor  to  be  with  you  today,  to 
dlsciiss  this  matter  that  has  caused  us  all 
many  sleepless  nights  and  great  concern.  I 
would  like  to  enumerate  the  efforts  I  have 
personally  made — working  in  cooperation 
with  our  Governor,  our  State  school  superin- 
tendent, our  two  Senators  and  the  other  nine 
members  of  the  Georgia  congressional  dele- 
gation, as  well  as  other  officials  on  the  re- 
gional and  local  levels — to  show  the  "powers- 
that-be"  in  Washington  the  wisdom  of  "free- 
dom of  choice". 

I  have  met  with  our  Governor  and  other 
coiicemed  officials  In  a  South-wide  meeting 
In  Atlanta  ...  I  have  met  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Georgia.  Alabama.  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  and  the  congressional  delegation 
of  the  Southern  SUtes  In  Washington  .  .  . 
I  have  made  speeches  on  the  House  floor, 
written  letters  to  the  President  and  other 
Federal  officials,  urging  restoration  of  the 
sanity  of  "freedom  of  choice." 

I  have  introduced  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  restore  "freedom  of  choice"  as  the 
law  of  the  land.  May  11.  1971. 

I  have  not  been  alone  .  .  .  many  other  re- 
sponsible Members  of  Congress  have  followed 
the  same  courses. 

But  too  often  we  have  been  outnum- 
bered .  .  .  the  current  liberal  make-up  of  the 
Congress  makes  It  almost  Impossible  for  our 
"freedom  of  choice"  viewpoint  to  prevail  In 
these  matters. 

On  January  5,  I  promised  the  Georgia 
school  board  delegation  In  Washington  to 
"continue  all  efforts  toward  clipping  the 
wings  of  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe." 

I  spoke  before  the  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1968,  on  the  rapidly  approaching  crisis 
state  In  some  of  our  school  systems  and  called 
upon  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  again  urg- 
ing Mr.  Nixon  to  help  restore  sanity  and  rea- 
son of  "freedom  of  choice",  which  Is  the  law 
of  the  land. 

On  November  3,  I960,  I  again  ^>oke  oin  the 
floor  of  the  House  expreaslng  my  utter  shock 
at  the  latest  Supreme  Oourt  ruling  ordering 
Immediate  desegregation  of  schools,  but  went 
on  to  say  that  their  action  really  should  not 
surprise  anyone  "since  It  Is  in  the  tradition 
of  the  punitive  regional  rulings  |»«ctloed  by 
the  Supreme  Oourt  in  the  ps«t." 

On  September  31.  1970,  I  Joined  a  numb«- 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  Chailotte-Mecklen- 
burg  Board  of  Education  case  and  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  "Based  on  what  I  know  of 
our  laws  and  Government,  the  Whltten 
amendments  shoxild  now  be  the  law  of  the 


land,  and  we  should  have  no  more  worries 
about  having  to  bus  our  children  to  schools 
out  of  the  nelghiborhood  In  which  they  Uve. 

The  U.S.  ConstltuUon  clearly  spelU  out 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  Government — 
the  Hovise  and  Senate,  representatives  of  the 
people — shall  make  our  laws,  not  the  execu- 
tive or  Judicial  branches. 

But,  If  we  are  to  judge  by  events  and  devM- 
opments  of  the  past  few  years,  the  executive 
and  Judicial  branches  have  apparently  come 
to  look  upon  the  U.S.  Constitution  as  just 
another  piece  of  paper  Instead  of  the  guiding 
light  It  has  always  been  In  the  affairs  of  this 
great  country? 

On  August  17,  1969,  Governor  Maddoz 
called  a  south-vride  anti-school  guideline 
conference  In  Atlanta,  with  loxa  Georgia 
Congressmen  present.  The  Augusta  Chronicle 
Atlanta  correspondent.  Bob  Cohn,  said  "of 
the  four  First  District  Representative  G.  El- 
liott Hagan  of  Sylvanla  was  the  only  one  who 
thought  much  good  would  come  of  It,  not 
that  the  others  didn't  sympathize  with  the 
cause — It  was  left  to  the  Sylvanla  Congress- 
man to  become  the  first  speaker  at  the  con- 
ference to  call  a  spade  a  spade." 

I  participated  In  a  mass  rally  In  Savannah 
on  August  10.  1970,  protesting  the  school 
desegregation  ruling. 

On  January  27,  1970,  I  Joined  In  a  state- 
ment with  seven  other  Georgia  Congressmen 
In  which  we  reaffirmed  the  position  already 
taken  by  our  delegation  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Our  {XMltlon  was  to  demand 
of  H.E.W.  adoption  of  this  "freedom  of 
choice"  language  for  all  schools  In  the  United 
States." 

On  Augiist  25,  1970,  speaking  to  the  Swalns- 
boro  Klwanls  Club,  I  urged  the  people  to 
"mount  a  deafening  ground  swell  of  public 
opinion  from  the  grassroots  level,  to  let  the 
President  know  Just  how  you  feel  about  this 
serious  Issue." 

Judging  from  the  thousands  of  letters, 
telegrams,  and  telephone  calls  I  receive  there 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  majority  of 
parents — black  and  white — do  not  want  their 
children  subjected  to  forced  bussing. 

Our  people  are  law-abiding  and  when  they 
are  issued  court  orders  which  they  know  are 
asslnine.  they  are  caught  In  an  Intolerable 
squeeze.  This  Is  unfair  and  Un-American. 

I  firmly  believe  that  If  enough  people  will 
continue  to  protest  In  a  peaceful  but  firm 
manner  In  letting  the  President  know  how 
they  feel  that  this  Is  now  the  best  thing  we 
can  do. 

I  can  promise  you  today  that  the  respon- 
sible officials  on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  will  continue  to  fight — I  know  I  will — 
because  ovir  children  of  all  races,  their  schools 
and  their  future  are  at  stake.  The  good  Lord 
has  delivered  us  from  bondage  before  and  our 
prayer  is  that  he  will  do  so  again. 


TEXTILE  QUOTAS 


'  (Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
eager  to  renew  my  efforts  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  effective/lextile  quota  legisla- 
tion. / 

Just  1  day  be^re  we  began  our  summer 
reoess,  I  s^xmsored  a  special  order  on 
the  textile  crisis.  I  was  gratified  that  sev- 
eral of  my  coiUea«rues  Joined  me  in  this 
effort  to  call  attention  to  the  growing, 
serious,  and  destructive  problem  that 
exists  today  in  our  dcHnestic  textile  mar- 
kets. 

On  this  first  day  after  our  return  from 
the  recess,  I  want  to  reemphasize  my 
concern  for  this  problem,  and  to  redou- 
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ble  my  efforts  to  enact  eflectlTe  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  it. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  this 
Is  a  crisis  condition  brought  on  by  a 
textile  trade  policy  that  has  far  outlasted 
its  original  purpose,  and  poses  a  direct 
and  unveiled  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
American  teixtlle  Industry. 

President  Nixon  has  acted  decisively 
between  the  day  of  that  special  order 
and  this  day  of  our  return,  imposing  a 
10-percenrt  surcharge  on  synthetic  teoctile 
imports  as  part  of  his  overall  economic 
recovery  xx)iicy. 

Textile  workers  and  manufacturers 
Join  me  in  applauding  this  new  develop- 
ment, but  this  one  step  alone  will  not 
solve  the  textile  problem. 

The  President's  surcharge  is  temporary 
and  it  affects  only  two-thirds  of  the  total 
textile  import  market  and  while  this 
represents  significant  and  welcome  prog- 
ress, it  is  by  no  means  a  complete  solu- 
tion. 

We  need  more  comprehensive  action, 
a  permanent  and  more  far-reaching  pol- 
icy. In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
quotas — realistic,  effective  categorical 
quotas  on  all  textile  imports,  sjoithetic 
and  cotton. 

This  is  a  policy  I  have  advocated  since 
the  first  day  I  came  to  Congress  more 
than  2^  years  ago.  During  this  92d  Con- 
gress, I  have  introduced  a  bill  setting 
such  quotas  by  congressional  authority, 
and  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  Introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Birrs),  giving 
that  authority  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission when  it  Is  determined  that  U.S. 
trade  policies  are  the  cause  of  severe  In- 
Jury  to  domestic  industry  and  the  welfare 
of  domestic  workers. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  immediate 
consideration  of  one  or  both  of  these  bills 
in  the  appropriate  committee,  so  that 
the  full  House  might  soon  have  the  op- 
portunity to  enact  meaningful  and  es- 
sential legislation  to  alleviate  the  Amer- 
ican textile  crisis. 


MONROE  COUNTY,  N.Y.,  CITED 
FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  join  with  my  dlstlngiiished  col- 
league from  upstate  New  York  in  paying 
tribute  to  Monroe  County,  N.Y.  As  Rep- 
resentatives of  Monroe  County  in  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Conable  and  I  have  long 
recognized  the  county's  excellence  in 
local  government  operations.  We  are, 
therefore,  especially  proud  that  Monroe 
County  recently  received  national  recog- 
nition for  its  accomplishments. 

In  July  of  this  year.  Monroe  County 
was  awarded  a  total  of  five  county 
achievement  awards  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties.  The  awards  were 
for  the  foUowlng:  the  Public  Safety  Lab- 
oratory, the  Public  Safety  Building,  the 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Program,  the 
Welfare  Rolls  to  Payrolls  Program,  and 


the  Countywlde  Studoit  Government 
Training  Program. 

In  the  award  for  the  county's  piftllc 
safety  building,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  recognized  the  new  $11  mil- 
lion facility  as  "one  of  the  most  advanced 
penal  institutions  in  the  Nation."  The 
complex  was  designed  to  provide  1,800 
square  feet  of  rehabilitation  area  for 
programs  in  training,  counseling,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation,  while  maintaining 
maximum  security  and  pn^r  segrega- 
tion of  sentenced,  unsentenced,  and 
lockup  prisoners.  A  imlque  comblnati(»i 
of  communication  networks  permits  cen- 
tralized monitoring  of  many  fimctions 
including  buUdlng  security,  employees  as- 
sistance, and  public  address  systems.  Spe- 
cial design  has  eliminated  the  necessity 
of  mass  movements  of  prisoners  while 
heated  carts  permit  the  transfer  of  food 
from  the  kitchen  to  each  individual  cell 
block  area. 

The  achievement  award  for  Monroe 
Coimty's  public  safety  laboratory  com- 
mended the  coimty's  regional  approach 
to  combating  crime  as  well  as  Intensified 
consimier  protection  activities.  By  ex- 
pandlng  the  laboratory  from  a  one-man. 
part-time  operation  to  an  eight-man. 
eight-coimty  regional  operation,  Monroe 
Coimty  has  enabled  less  populated 
counties  to  utilize  a  modem.  weU 
equipped  department  with  trained  per- 
sonnel that  qualify  as  experts  in  a  court 
of  law.  Not  only  has  Monroe  County  re- 
sponded to  its  own  needs,  but  it  has  also 
answered  regionwide  needs  for  a  scien- 
tific crime  laboratory. 

The  award  for  the  alcoholic  rehabiU- 
taUon  program  recognized  Monroe 
County's  success  in  halting  the  revolv- 
ing door  for  alcoholics  at  the  penitenti- 
ary and  applauded  the  successful  reha- 
bUitaUon  of  those  individuals  through 
a  combination  of  psychiatric  and  psycho- 
logical help,  drug  therapy,  social  work, 
and  job  training.  The  citation  which  ac- 
companied this  award  read  as  follows: 

As  an  alteraative  to  Incarceration  for  the 
alcoholic,  Monroe  County  has  developed  a 
three-fold  program  Involving  the  depsirt- 
ments  of  Health,  Social  Services,  and  the 
Penitentiary.  The  program  provides  for 
emergency  treatment,  In-patlent  services,  a 
transitional  evaluative  unit  to  be  followed 
by  a  "hostel  type'  contlnvied  care  unit,  and 
coordinated  Involvement  of  community  agen- 
cies to  provide  after-care  services.  TTie  pro- 
gram has  produced  encouraging  evidence 
that  there  can  be  effective  rehabilitation  for 
certain  alcoholics.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. It  has  been  found  that  many  of  the 
patients  suffer  from  psychiatric  problema 
which  must  be  treated  before  alcoholic  re- 
habilitation can  work.  Monroe  County's  Al- 
coholic Rehabilitation  Program  of  the  hard 
core  police  court  alcoholic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cited  these  ac- 
complishments not  only  to  pay  tribute 
to  Monroe  County  but  also  to  focus  our 
attention  on  the  important  work  that  re- 
mains undone  by  the  92d  Congress.  Mon- 
roe County  and  countless  units  of  local 
government  are  looking  to  us  for  Fed- 
eral help  to  ease  their  revenue  problems 
which,  in  very  real  terms,  have  reached 
crisis  proportions.  Thus  far.  Congress 
has  failed  to  agree  on  a  plan  for  the  shar- 


ing of  Federal  revenue,  and  the  events 
of  recent  weeks  threaten  to  further  delay 
a  Federal  response  to  local  revenue  needs. 

Monroe  Coimty  has  not  stood  by  and 
waited  for  Federal  help.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  responded  with  local  initia- 
tive and  innovative  spirit  at  its  best.  Its 
exemplary  accomplishments  should  be 
met  with  renewed  congressional  effort  to 
devise  an  equitable  means  for  the  shar- 
ing of  Federal  revenue. 

While  it  would  be  Impossible  to  single 
out  aM  the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  leadership  team  in  Monroe  County, 
I  will  extend  my  highest  commendation 
and  personal  gratitude  to  Gordon  Howe, 
county  manager  and  director  of  finance, 
Barry  Jesmer.  deputy  county  manager. 
Gabriel  Russo,  director  of  social  services, 
and  Joseph  Ferrari,  president  of  the 
county  legislature.  The  residents  of  Mon- 
roe County  are  justifiably  proud  of  their 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I^eld  at  this  time  to  Mr. 
Conable. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
am  pleased  to  draw  attention  to  the  re- 
cent recognition  for  excellence  accorded 
the  county  of  Monroe  in  New  York. 
The  leaders  of  this  progressive  urban  Ju- 
risdiction are  problem  solvers  in  the  best 
tradition  of  local  government  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  all  of  U3  from  the  area  to 
have  their  efforts  and  achievements  rec- 
ognized by  their  national  organization. 

As  mentioned,  one  of  the  areas  of  spe- 
cial accomplishment  has  been  Monroe 
County's  efforts  to  place  welfare  recip- 
ients into  jobs.  The  coimty  has  estab- 
lished two  different  programs,  "welfare 
rolls  to  payrolls,"  and  a  "work  experience 
program,"  for  this  purpose.  The  former 
matches  Jobs  to  people  and  resulted  in 
the  placement  of  1872  welfare  recipients 
in  jobs  during  the  first  year  with  a  re- 
sulting saving  of  $3.9  million.  In  the 
■'work  experience  program"  State  and 
local  governments  provided  jobs  to  utilize 
the  skills  of  those  available.  The  jobs 
provided  experience,  stability,  and  train- 
ing while  the  individuals  received  their 
income  from  the  social  service  depart- 
ment. These  are  not  dead  end  programs, 
but  utilize  the  skills  and  energies  of  able- 
bodied  welfare  recipients  for  the  benefit 
of  both  the  participants  and  the  commu- 
nities. 

The  welfare  reform  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  earlier  this  year  would  ap- 
ply these  same  principles  to  welfare  pro- 
grams nationally  as  one  means  of  getting 
a  handle  on  the  almost  uncontrolled  ex- 
pansion of  welfare  rolls  and  costs.  The 
county  of  Monroe  has  demonstrated  by 
its  programs  that  this  policy  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  improving  the  lot  of  both  the 
welfare  beneficiaries  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  county  was  honored  also  for  its 
student  intern  or  trainee  program.  Many 
of  us  recognize  the  value  of  these  efforts 
through  our  own  experiences  in  our  con- 
gressional offices.  The  Monroe  County 
program  is  more  formal  and  integrated 
with  academic  studies,  however.  The 
county  plan  coordinates  students  in  a 
program  of  alternate  periods  of  study  at 
college  and  intervals  of  employment  In 
government,  business,  and  industry  Stu- 
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dents  have  served  in  various  areas:  per- 
sonnel, law.  finance,  data  processing,  and 
hospital  training.  County  offlci«ds  report 
that  the  program  serves  as  an  exceUoit 
means  of  discovery  of  careers  for  both 
the  students  and  the  participating  agen- 
cies. 

Efforts  such  as  these  demand  imagina- 
tion, concern,  and  desire  to  strengthen 
the  relationship  of  government  to  the 
community.  "ITiese  efforts  aiso  require 
financial  support.  As  my  Rochester-area 
colleague,  Mr.  Horton,  has  noted,  these 
efforts  underscore  the  need  for  financial 
support  for  local  governments.  The  ad- 
ministration's revenue-sharing  plan 
which  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  considered  for  the  past  several 
months  is  a  reasonable  said  responsible 
system  for  providing  additional  financial 
aid  to  State  and  local  governments.  We 
need  a  restructuring  of  the  financial  bur- 
dens among  the  levels  of  government  and 
the  forms  of  taxation  employed  to  sup- 
port them,  and  the  revenue-sharing  plan 
can  be  a  significant  element  in  achiev- 
ing this.  I  hope  we  will  all  lend  our  ef- 
forts to  give  approval  to  this  essential 
plan.  This  is  an  action  which  would 
give  great  encouragement  and  support 
to  progressive  leaders  of  local  govern- 
ment such  as  we  have  in  Monroe  County, 
N.Y.  ^^^^^^_^ 

VIETNAM  VETERANS'  ACT  OF  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hocan)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Act  of  1971.  Several  of  our  col- 
leagues in  this  and  the  other  body  have 
introduced  similar  bills  and  it  Is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  this  legislation  has  the 
support  of  numerous  veterans'  organiza- 
"ttofts  in  this  country.  Including  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the 
War.  the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
and,  in  my  own  State,  the  Maryland  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars. 
'We  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
very  serious  employment  problem  facing 
our  returning  Vietnam  veterans.  Many 
government  agencies  and  private  indus- 
tries are  doing  their  share  to  cooperate 
with  the  administration's  Jobs  for  vet- 
erans program  and  many  of  us  in  this 
Congress  have  sponsored  Job  fairs  and 
vetersins  seminars  in  tm  effort  to  assist 
these  men  who  have  Just  returned  from 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line  for  their 
country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today  will  help  some- 
what to  alleviate  the  Job  strain  while  In- 
dicating the  appreciation  of  a  nation  for 
the  selfiessness  of  her  young  men.  Espe- 
cially because  so  many  of  our  Vietnam 
veterans  interrupted  their  courses  of 
stu(!^  or  postpone!  them  in  order  to  heed 
Uncle  Sam's  call,  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
revamp  the  veterans  educational  pro- 
grams to  keep  them  in  step  with  the 
changing  times. 


This,  especially,  is  the  scope  smd  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  I  am  sponsoring 
today.  The  Intent  of  this  bill  is  to  restore 
the  hlgli  goals  of  the  original  OI  bill. 

Under  the  current  program  there  Is 
no  direct  payment  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  schools  and  colleges  and 
there  is  no  subsistence  allowance  to  the 
student-veteran.  The  current  program 
provides  solely  for  an  education  assist- 
ance allowance  of  $175  per  month  to 
eligible  veterans  for  tuition  and  related 
expenses  if  enrolled  on  more  than  a  half- 
time  basis;  if  on  active  duty  or  less  than 
half-time  basis,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  assume  the  lesser  cost  of 
either  $175  per  month  or  tuition  and 
fees. 

This  bill  restores  the  gosds  of  the  "old 
OI  bill"  by  returning  to  the  concept  of 
a  direct  payment  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  educational  institu- 
tions. Specifically,  it  calls  for  a  direct 
payment  to  the  educational  institution 
for  any  eligible  veterans  of  $1,000  per 
school  year  for  the  cost  of  tuition,  re- 
quired fees,  books,  and  supplies.  It  also 
directs  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
pay  such  eligible  veterans  a  subsistence 
allowance  of  $175  per  month  with  a 
sliding  scale  based  upon  the  current  as- 
sistance plan  for  those  veterans  with  de- 
pendents. 

While  retaining  the  educational  assist- 
ance benefits  available  under  the  cur- 
rent program,  this  legislation  would  have 
potential  benefit  for  any  veteran  dis- 
charged after  January  31,  1955,  who  has 
not  used  up  his  entitlement  benefits,  for 
those  discharged  prior  to  June  1,  1966. 
having  8  years  from  that  date  to  com- 
plete their  program  of  education,  and  for 
those  discharged  subsequent  to  June  1. 
1966.  having  8  years  from  the  date  of 
discharge  to  complete  their  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  economic 
situation  facing  this  country  and  its 
people  todaj^  I  believe  this  legislation 
should  be  Vttwed  both  as  a  form  of  relief 
from  further  burdening  the  sdready  tight 
labor  market  and  as  a  token  of  our  ap- 
preciation to  those  men  and  women  who 
have  made  the  civilian  sacrifices  con- 
comitant with  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  this  bill  to  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  this  point  in 
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of  education  or  training  at  an  approved 
educational  or  training  Inatltutlon  on  a 
half-time  or  more  basis,  the  Admlnlatrator 
shall  pay  dlrecUy  to  the  educaUonal  or  tram- 
Ing  Institution  on  b«half  of  such  ellglbl« 
veteran  the  customary  cost  of  tuition,  and 
such  laboratory,  library,  health,  infirmary, 
or  other  similar  fees  as  are  customarily 
charged,  and  shall  pay  for  books,  suppllea, 
equipment,  and  other  necessary  expenses, 
excluding  board,  lodging,  other  living  ex- 
penses, and  travel,  which  slmllarty  circum- 
stanced nonveterans  enroUed  In  the  same 
coxirses  are  required  to  pay. 

"(b)  In  no  event  shall  the  payment  au- 
thoriaed  by  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section 
exceed  $1,000  for  an  ordinary  school  year.  If 
the  educational  or  training  Institution  has 
no  customary  cost  of  tuition,  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rate  of  payment  for  tuition,  fees,  or 
other  charges  for  such  course  or  courses 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  In  the  event  a  veteran  falls  to  com- 
plete his  program  of  education  after  a  tui- 
tion assistance  allowance  has  been  paid  to 
the  educational  or  training  Institution  on 
his  behalf,  the  Administrator  shall,  pursu- 
ant to  such  regvUatlons  as  he  may  prescribe, 
require  a  pro  rata  refund  of  the  tuition  as- 
sistance allowance  based  upon  the  uncom- 
pleted pcwtlon  of  the  school  year  for  which 
the  allowance  was  paid. 

"(d)  While  pursuing  an  approved  program 
of  education  or  training,  other  than  coopera- 
tive or  on-farm  training,  a  veteran  eligible 
for  tuition  assistance  benepts  vmder  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  a 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  as  set  forth 
m  column  n,  m,  IV.  or  V  (whichever  la 
applicable  as  determined  by  the  veteran's 
dependency  status)  opposite  the  basis  shown 
in  column  I: 


A  blU  to  amei)|Ltltle  38,  United  States  Code 
to  provide  fS'the  payment  of  tuition,  sub 


!l)A,tlt 

fdPth* 
slstence,  and  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances on  behalf  of  or  to  certain  eligible 
veterans  pursuing  ijpjgrams  of  education 
under  chapter  34  of  such  title,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House' 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Veterans' 
Act  of  1871". 

Sec.  2.  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting   Immediately   before   section    1681 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"i  1680.  Tuition  and  subsistence  assistance 
allowances  for  institutional  train- 
ing 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  not 
on  active  duty  who  Is  pursuing  a  program 


Col  1 

Col  II 

Col.  Ill 

Col.  IV 

Col.  V 

Basis 

Node- 
pendents 

1  de- 
pendent 

2  de- 
pendents 

More  than  2 
dependents 

' 

The  amount 
in  col.  IV, 
plus  the  tol- 
lowini  for 
each  de- 
pendent in 
excess  of  2: 

Fulltime... 

^1  time 

Htime 

$175 
128 
81 

$205 
152 
100 

$230 
177 
lU 

$13 

10 

7 

"(e)  (1)  An  eligible  veteran  entitled  to  tui- 
tion assistance  under  subeectlon  (a)  of  this 
section  and  who  Is  enrolled  In  an  educational 
institution  for  a  farm  cooperative"  program 
consisting  of  institutional  agricultural 
courses  iM-eschedtUed  to  fan  within  44  weelta 
of  any  period  of  12  coneecuUve  months  and 
who  pursues  such  program  on — 

"(A)  a  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  12 
clock  hours  per  wedc) 

"(B)  a  three-quarter-time  basis  (a  mini- 
mum of  9  clock  hours  per  week) ,  or 

"(C)  a  half-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  0 
clock  hours  per  week) . 

shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  stOjatetence  al- 
lowance at  the  appropriate  rate  provided  m 
the  table  in  paragrapib  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
if  such  eligible  veteran  is  concurrently  en- 
gaged In  agricultural  employment  which  la 
relevant  to  mitb.  Institutional  agricultural 
courses  as  determined  under  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  monttily  subsistence  allowance  of 
an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  farm  coopera- 
tive program  under  tills  chapter  shall  be  paid 
as  set  forth  in  column  II.  m.  IV.  or  V 
(whichever  Is  applicable  as  determined  by  the 
veteran's  dependency  etatus)  opposite  the 
basis  shown  In  column  I : 
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CoLV 


No  (to-  1  (to-  2  dt-     Mora  thin  2 

pmdMts     pwMtoflt    pM(tonts     (toptn<tonts 


Th«  ifflovnl 
in  cot.  IV. 

ptostiMroi- 

toaiattor 

wdi  (to- 

ptadant  in 

lof  2: 


Full  Urn* $141  $167  $192 

>»  tim« 101  119  138 

Htirae 67  79  9Z 


110 
7 
4 


"(f)  An  eligible  v««et«n.  entitled  to  tui- 
tion aoBlaULnoe  under  subeectkm  (a)  of  this 
seotlon.  who  Is  enroU«d  In  %,  'ooopenktlve  pro- 
gram', otiier  tbaa  'farm  ooopar^tlva'  inx>- 
gram.  sball  be  paid  a  xaaattiiy  subsl«t«n<x 
allowance  at  tbe  aame  rate  paid  tar  fuU-tlme 
'farm  oooperatlvv'  tratolng  as  provided  In 
subsection  (e)  of  tbiis  aecUon.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection,  the  term  'cooperative 
program',  other  than  a  'tarm  cooperative' 
program,  msans  a  full-Ume  program  of  edu- 
cation which  oonalsts  of  Instltuttooal  ooiirsee 
and  alternate  phases  of  training  In  the  busi- 
ness or  industrial  estahUahment  with  such 
training  being  strictly  suppl«mentel  to  the 
institutional  portlan." 

a»c.  3.  Section  IflSl  of  title  38.  United 
States  Gods,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  1961.  Bducatlonal  aoslstanoe  allowancee 

"(a)  An  educational  assistance  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  each  eligible  Individual  pur- 
suing a  program  of  education  while  on  active 
duty,  or  to  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  on  leas  than  a  half- 
time  basis  or  exclusively  by  correspondence, 
as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  an  Individual  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation— 

"  (A)  while  on  acti«(^duty,  or 

"(B)  on  leas  than  a  h^-tim«  basis, 
shall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  ( 1 )  the  es- 
tablished charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which 
the  inatltution  requires  similarly  circum- 
stanced nonveterans  enrolled  in  the  same 
program  to  pay,  or  (U)  |175  per  month  for 
a  full-time  course,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 
Notwithstanding  provlatons  of  section  1682 
of  this  title,  payment  of  the  eduoatioDAl  as- 
sistance allowance  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion may,  and  the  educational  aasistaiice  al- 
lowance provided  by  seotlon  ieB«(b)  shall, 
be  made  to  an  eligible  v«teran  in  an  amount 
computed  for  the  entire  quarter,  semester, 
or  term  during  the  nK>nth  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  certification  is 
received  from  the  ediicatlonal  institution 
thait  the  vet«ran  has  enrolled  in  and  is  pur- 
suing a  program  at  such  institution. 

"(2)  (A)  The  educaitional  assistance  allow- 
ance of  an  ellglblevj^san  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education "ncclusl veiy  by  correspond- 
ence shall  be  computed  on  the  bads  of  ths 
establiahed  charge  which  the  institution  re- 
quires nonveiterana  to  pay  for  the  course  or 
courses  pursued  by  the  eligible  veterans.  The 
term  'established  charge'  as  used  herein 
means  the  charge  for  the  course  or  courses 
dertermined  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest  ex- 
tended time  payment  plan  offered  by  the  in- 
stitution and  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  approvLog  agency  (x  the  actual  cost  to 
the  eligible  veteran,  whichever  is  the  leaser. 
Such  tmowanoes  shall  be  paid  quarterly  on 
a  pro  rata  basis  for  the  lessons  completed  by 
the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the  insutution, 
as  certified  by  the  institution. 

"(B)  The  period  of  entitlement  of  any 
eligible  veteran  who  is  pursuing  any  pro- 
gram of  education  exclusively  by  correspond- 
ence shaU  be  charged  with  one  month  for 
each  »175  which  is  paid  to  the  veteran  as  an 


educational    assistance   allowance   for   such 
course. 

"(b)(1)  The  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance of  a  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of 
flight  training  (except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1873(b)  of  this  chapter),  shall  be  paid 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1677  of  this  chapter. 

"(3)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  a  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of  appren- 
ticeship or  other  on-job  training  shall  be 
paid  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1683  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  The  tuition  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances payable  imder  section  1680  of  this 
chapter  and  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance payable  under  this  section  shaU  lae 
paid  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  assured  of  the  veteran's  en- 
rollment in  and  pursuit  of  the  program  of 
education  for  the  period  for  which  such  al- 
lowance Is  to  be  paid." 

S«c.  4.  Section  1682  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  1682.  Educational  certifications  and  lim- 
itations 
"(a)  No  tuition  assistance  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  an  educational  or  training  insti- 
tution on  behalf  of  an  eligible  veteran  un- 
der section  1680  of  this  chapter  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  received  from  such 
institution  a  certification  of  the  actual  en- 
rollment of  the  eligible  veteran  at  such  in- 
stitution, the  number  of  semester  or  clock 
hours  of  attendance  he  is  to  pursue,  the  cus- 
tomary cost  of  tuition,  the  customary  cost  of 
bcwks,  supplies,  equipment  and"  related  ex- 
penses, the  customary  charges  for  laboratory, 
library,^  health.  Infirmary  or  other  similar 
fees,  and  such  other  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator, by  regulation,  may  require. 

"(b)  The  subsistence  and  educational  as- 
sistance allowances  of  an  eligible  veteran 
provided  In  sections  1680  and  1681  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  paid  only  for  the  period  of 
his  enrollment  as  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, but  no  such  allowances  shall  be  paid — 

"(1)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  in  a  course 
which  leads  to  a  standard  college  degree  for 
any  period  when  such  veteran  Is  not  pur- 
suing his  course  in  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ularly established  policies  and  regulations 
of  the  educational  Institution  and  the  re- 
quirements of  this  chapter,  or  of  chapter  36: 

"(2)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  In  a  course 
which  does  not  lead  to  a  standard  college 
degree  (excluding  programs  of  apprentice- 
ship and  programs  of  other  on-Job  train- 
ing authorized  by  section  1683  of  this  title) 
for  any  day  of  absence  in  excess  of  thirty 
days  In  a  twelve-month  period,  not  count- 
ing as  absences  weekends  or  legal  holidays 
established  by  Federal  or  State  law  during 
which  the  institution  Is  not  regularly  in  ses- 
sion; or 

"(3)  to  any  veteran  pursuing  his  program 
exclusively  by  correspondence  for  any  pe- 
riod during  which  no  lessons  were  serviced 
by  the  Institution. 

"(c)  No  subsistence  or  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible 
veteran  enrolled  in  a  course  in  an  educa- 
tional institution  which  does  not  lead  to  a 
standard  coUege  degree  for  any  period  untu 
the  Administrator  shall  have  received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  a  certifica- 
tion as  to  his  actual  attendance  during  such 
period  or  where  the  program  is  pursued  by 
correspondence  a  certificate  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  lessons  actually  completed  by  the 
veteran  and  serviced  by  the  institution;  and 

"(2)  frcMn  the  educational  Institution,  a 
certification,  or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's certificate,  that  such  veteran  was  en- 
rolled In  and  pursuing  a  course  of  educa- 
tion during  such  period  and.  In  the  case  of 
an  Institution  furnishing  education  to  a 
veteran    exclusively    by    correspondence,    a 


certificate,  or  an  endorsement  on  the  veter- 
an's certificate,  as  to  the  number  of  lessons 
completed  by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by 
the  institution. 

"Notwlthsatndlng  the  foregoing,  the  Ad- 
ministrators may  pay  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowBJice  representing  the  Initial  pay- 
ment of  an  enrollment  period,  not  exceeding 
one  full  month,  upon  receipt  of  a  certificate 
of  enrollment. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  deter- 
mine enrollment  in,  pursuit  of,  and  attend- 
ance at,  any  program  of  education  or  course 
by  an  eligible  veteran  for  any  period  for 
which  a  tuition  assistance  allowance  Is  pcUd 
on  his  behalf  or  for  which  he  receives  a  sub- 
sistence or  educational  assistance  allowance 
under  this  chapter  for  pursuing  such  pro- 
gram or  course." 

Sec.  5.  Section  1661  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  "entitled  to"  the  fol- 
lowing: "tuition,  subsistence  or";  and 

(b)  inserting  In  subsection  (c)  immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "receive"  the  following: 
"tuition,  subsistence  or". 

Sec.  6.  Section  1662  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(a)  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "No"  the  following: 
"tuition,  subsistence  or";  and 

(b)  Inserting  in  subsection  (c)  immedi- 
ately after  the  words  "date  for  which  an 
educational"  the  following:  ",  tuition  or 
subsistence". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1663  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  words  "eligible  for"  the 
following:   "tuition,  subsistence  or". 

Sec.  8.  Section  1671  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the 
second  sentence  thereof  immediately  after 
the  words  "entitled  to  the"  the  following- 
"tuition,  subsistence  or". 

Sec.  9.  Section  1874  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  the  words  "shall  discontinue 
the"  the  following:  "subsistence  or". 

Sec.  10.  Section  1676  of  title  38^  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  In  the 
second  sentence  thereof  immediately  after 
the  words  "deny  or  discontinue  the"  the  fol- 
lowing: "subsistence  or". 

Sec.  11.  SecUon  1687  of  title  38,  United 
Statee  CXxle,  la  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  the  words  "may  discontinue 
the"  the  following:  "subslartenoe  or". 

Sec.  12.  SecUon  16©1  of  title  38,  United 
States  Oode,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
subsection  (b)  thereof  the  words  "an  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  as  provided  by 
sections  1681  and  1682  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "a  tuition  assistance  and  subsistence 
allowance  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1680  of  this  chapter  U  he  is  enrolled  on  a 
half-time  basis  or  an  educational  asslBtance 
allowance  \mder  the  jwovlsions  of  section 
1681(1)  (B)  of  this  chapter  if  he  is  enrolled 
on  less  than  a  half-time  basis". 

Sec.  13.  Section  16©3  of  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  tuition,  subsistence  and  educational 
assistance  allowanoes  authorized  by  section 
1601  (b)  of  this  chapter  and  the  cost  of  indi- 
vidualized tirtorial  assistance  authorized  by 
section  169a(b)  of  this  chapter  shall  be  paid 
without  charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement 
the  veteran  may  have  earned  pursuant  to 
section  1661(a)  of  this  title." 

Sec.  14.  Section  1781  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  the  word  "No"  the  foUowing: 
"tuition,  subeisrtenoe  or". 

Sec.  16.  Section  1789  of  title  38,  United 
Statee  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
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words  "an  educational  aaelstanoe"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "a  tui- 
tion, silbslstenoe  or  educational  asslatanoe 
allowanoe  on  behalf  of  or". 

Sec.  16.  The  table  of  eectlons  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  36  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out: 

"1681.  Educational  assistance  allowanoe. 
"1682.  Ocmputatlon    of   educational    assist- 
ance allowances."; 
and 

(b)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"1680.  Tuition   and   subsistence    allowancee 
for  Institutional  training. 

"1681.  Educational  assistance  allowances. 

"1682.  Educational   certifications   and  limi- 
tations.". 
Sec.  17.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 

the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar  month 

following  the  month  of  enactment. 


led  by  the  Beta  Club's  motto :  "Let  us  lead 
by  serving  others." 

I  urge  the  swift  passage  of  this  joint 
resolution  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate. 


NATIONAL  BETA  CLUB  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  designate 
the  first  week  in  March  of  each  year  as 
"National  Beta  Club  Week,"  honoring  a 
nationwide  organization  which  seeks  to 
recognize  outstanding  qualities  of 
achievwnent  character,  and  leadership 
in  American  high  school  youth. 

As  its  constitution  states,  the  National 
Beta  Club's  purpose  is  "the  promotion 
of  the  Ideals  of  honesty,  service  and 
leadership  among  high  school  students 
of  America  to  reward  meritorious 
achievement,  and  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist students  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion after  high  school." 

Tvom  the  time  of  its  inception  in  1933, 
the  Beta  Club  has  held  steadfast  to  that 
statement  of  purpose,  and  as  a  result, 
it  has  grown  steadily  and  rapidly  in  its 
membership  and  in  its  influence  on 
American  youth. 

There  are  now  some  4,000  chapters  of 
the  Beta  Club  in  high  schools  through- 
out the  Nation,  representing  more  than 
130,000  members. 

But  in  a  broader  sense,  the  Beta  Club 
represents  the  best  qualities  in  all  of 
America's  youth,  and  as  we  honor  the 
Beta  Club,  we  honor  youth  as  well. 

My  words  are  poor  substitutes  for  those 
which  compose  the  Beta  Club  pledge,  and 
as  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, I  believe  it  is  fitting  to  let  the  club 
speak  eloquently  in  its  own  behalf.  All 
of  its  members  have  pledged  the  follow- 
ing: 

I  solemnly  declare  that  I  shall  always  strive 
to  hold  fast  to  the  principles  of  honesty,  to 
endeavor  constantly  to  maintain  a  creditable 
record,  to  cultivate  in  my  life  and  conduct 
the  prlijclples  of  service  and  leadership. 

I  further  pledge  myself  to  cooperate  with 
the  members  of  the  National  Beta  Club  in 
the  promotion  of  a  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility to  our  school  community.  State 
and  Nation,  to  make  right  the  master  of 
might,  and  to  consecrate  our  comradeship 
to  mutual  helpfulness  and  to  the  betterment 
of  our  fellow  students. 

I  am  quite  pleased  that  so  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  have  joined  me 
in  sponsoring  this  resolution,  for  we  in 
Congress  can  ourselves  be  challenged  and 


THE  PRESENT  ULSTER 
GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Jambs  V.  Stanton)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Americans,  especially  those 
of  Irish  descent,  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  violence  and  bloodshed  which 
has  erupted  in  Northern  Ireland.  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  we  be  aware 
of  the  conditions  in  that  land  which  have 
caused  this  unrest.  To  this  end,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Boyd  on  the  present  Ulster 
government.  Its  contents,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  6,  1971,  issue 
of  The  Nation,  are  as  follows: 

Ulsteh:   a  Kind  or  Plague 
( By  Andrew  Boyd ) 

(Mr.  Boyd  writes  on  politics  and  economics 
for  the  "New  Statesman,  Tribune,  The 
Ekjonomist,  Spectator,"  and  widely  in  the 
Irish  press  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  He  Is 
the  author  of  Holy  War  in  Belfast.) 

Beltast. — "A  space  of  ground,  designed 
by  Heaven  for  em  Akeldama,  doomed  to  be 
destroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
all  that  would  be  found  in  it  would  perish 
»-lth  it" — thus  wrote  Daniel  Defoe  in  A 
Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  and  though  he 
wrote  of  London  in  1665  when  the  plague 
decimated  the  population,  his  words  today 
might  describe  Northern  Ireland  where,  to 
quote  from  Defoe  once  again,  "It  is  a  wonder 
the  whole  people  do  not  rise  up  as  one  man 
and  abandon  their  dwellings." 

Thousands  of  people  have,  in  fact,  already 
abandoned  their  dwellings  in  the  city  of  Bel- 
fast, but  under  the  threat  of  armed  men. 
They  are  refugees  in  the  place  where  they 
were  bom.  Many  others  have  gone  with  their 
wives  and  children  to  Australia,  Canada,  New 
I^.Zealand,  or  to  some  distant  country  where 
they  hope  life  will  be  more  civilized  than  in 
Ulster.  More  will  follow  them. 

They  are  all  fieeing  from  a  kind  of  plague, 
a  political  system  that  threatens  their  lives 
and  their  well-being.  They  see  Northern  Ire- 
land as  a  place  doomed  to  be  destroyed.  Yet 
while  they  and  other  innocent  people  siiffer, 
or  perish,  or  leave  the  country,  others  pros- 
per. There  are  men  in  Parliament  today,  and 
there  are  defunct  politicians  back  in  power, 
who  but  for  the  disorders  of  the  past  two 
years  would  now  be  insignificant.  Lives  have 
been  lost,  homes  destroyed,  families  made 
miserable — and  fortunes  made  and  careers  of 
mediocre  politlcans  pr(3moted. 

Destruction  of  the  entire  Ulster  system 
seems  the  only  solution,  because  fifty  years 
of  Unionist  government  and  more  than  150 
years  of  Orange  dominance  have  engendered 
such  a  deep  hatred  laetween  Catholics  and 
Protestants  that  clvU  life  Is  Impossible,  The 
burning  of  Bombay  Street  In  August  1969  by, 
as  one  witness  has  attested,  half-naked  and 
painted  fanatl<»  from  the  Protestant  ghettos 
in  West  Belfast,  was  a  ghastly  proof  that 
anarchy  had  been  the  outcome  of  Unionist 
rule. 

Civil  government  in  Ulster  has  become  Im- 
possible because  what  passes  for  a  parlia- 
ment at  Stormont  is  but  an  assembly  domi- 
nated by  men  who  believe  that  the  bitter- 
ness they  and  their  forebears  have  engen- 


dered and  lived  upon  must  prevail.  That,  they 
think.  Is  the  only  sure  way  to  retain  power 
in  Protestant  hands  and  to  keep  Ulster  safely 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  The  alternatives 
to  mamberBhlp  In  the  U.K.  would  be  an  im- 
poverished and  Isolated  Ulster,  or  an  all-Ire- 
land state  the  majority  of  whose  people 
would  be  Catholics. 

The  fundamental  viewpoint  of  the  Ulster 
Unionists — as  expressed  by  Ian  Paisley,  by 
Rev.  Martin  Smyth  who  is  now  the  leading 
spokesman  for  the  Orange  Order,  by  WUUam 
Craig,  an  ex-member  of  the  Stormont  gov- 
ernment, and,  until  Faulkner  brought  him- 
back  into  the  Cabinet,  by  Mr.  Harry  West — 
is  that  there  shall  not  be  a  united  Ireland. 
Ulster  is  British,  they  assert,  and  will  re- 
main so. 

They  wlU  not  concede  equal  rights  to 
Northern  Ireland's  Catholic  minority,  nor 
will  they  have  anything  to  do  with  a  "fed- 
eral solution"  that  would  put  Stormont  in 
the  same  relationship  to  the  Dublin  Parlia- 
ment as  it  now  Is  to  the  Westminster  Par- 
liament. They  will  not  share  power  with  the 
Catholics  in  administering  Northern  Ireland. 
They  will  not  accept  orders  and  directions 
from  London.  And,  if  the  need  arises  they  will 
resist,  probably  by  force  of  arms,  any  move 
that  would  abolish  the  Stormont  govern- 
ment and  Parliament  and  return  Ulster  to 
the  direct  Jurisdiction  of  Westminster. 

Indeed,  a  manifesto  Issued  by  the  Belfast 
County  Orand  Orange  Lodge  on  July  8 
warned  Westminster  that  "In  the  event  of 
the  constitution  being  suspended  or  abro- 
gated against  the  wUl  of  the  pteople,  freely 
and  democratically  expressed  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, we  further  pledge  ourselves  to  work  un- 
remittingly for  Its  complete  restoration  with- 
out tie  or  bond."  The  authors  of  this  mani- 
festo are  seemingly  more  careful  In  their 
choice  of  words  than  were  the  Unionists  who 
compiled  and  circulated  the  Ulster  Covenant 
of  1912 — a  seditious  docvmient.  The  original 
covenant  stated  that  Unionists  and  Orange- 
men would  use  "all  means  which  would  be 
found  necessary  to  defeat  the  present  con- 
spiracy to  set  up  a  Home  Rule  Parliament 
for  Ireland."  That  they  did  not  shrink  from 
armed  rebellion  was  proven  by  the  raising  of 
the  Ulster  Voliinteer  Force,  the  illegal  im- 
portation of  guns,  and  the  declaration  of  a 
Provisional  Government  for  Ulster — all  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  I. 

The  words  of  the  July  manifesto  are  the 
words  of  Martin  Smyth,  who  Is  Master  of  the 
Belfast  County  Grand  Orange  Lodge.  They 
are  the  words  of  William  Craig  whose  fav- 
orite slogan,  "Ulster  will  fight  and  Ulster 
will  be  right."  rallied  the  Unionists,  when 
it  was  first  uttered  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  In  1886,  against  Irish  Home  Rule. 
They  are  also  the  words  of  those  other  lead- 
ing Unionists,  including  the  present  Premier, 
Brian  Faulkner,  who  have  said  that  if  Stor- 
mont is  abolished  or  "the  constitution  of 
Northern  Ireland"  suspended,  Protestant 
reaction  would  be  widespread  and  violent. 

"Ulster  is  Ours"  proclaimed  the  July  street 
banners  in  all  the  Protestant  ghettos  of  Bel- 
fast where,  as  well  as  the  banners,  50.000  red- 
and-white  Ulster  fiags  were  predominant  over 
the  Union  Jack.  And  what  is  that  but  a 
virtual  declaration  of  Protestant  indei>end- 
ence  and  a  reiteration,  in  new  words,  of  the 
assertion  by  Northern  Ireland's  first  Prime 
Minister,  forty  years  ago,  that  Stormont  was 
a  "Protestant  Parliament  for  a  Protestant 
people"? 

The  Ulster  Unionists  would  make  a  real 
and  unilateral  declaration  of  independence, 
as  Ian  Smith  has  done  in  Rhodesia,  if  they 
could  afford  it.  But  they  are  dependent  on 
British  subsidies  and  can  afford  little.  Yet 
they  continue  to  believe  that  they  are  "afc- 
solutely  right"  and  not  in  any  way  to  blame 
fcr  the  present  state  of  affairs  In  Northern 
Ireland. 
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others  they  certainly  blune — the  British 
Oovemment  for  Interfertiig,  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Army.  cItU  rights  movement,  an  inter- 
national conspiracy  of  Xaolsts,  Trotakylsts, 
red  anarchists  and  black  re-volutlonarles. 
Jack  Lynch,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Irish 
Republic.  Is  to  blame,  as  Is  Harold  Wilson, 
the  British  Labour  leader,  and  Terence 
O'Neill,  the  former  Stormont  Premier,  for 
being  an  appeaser. 

But  as  for  themselves,  the  XTnlonlsts  plead 
complete  Innocence  of  the  charges  made 
against  them  by  Lord  Oameron  In  his  report, 
by  Lord  Hunt  who  disarmed  and  reformed  the 
Royal  Ulster  Constabulary,  or  by  the  North- 
em  Ireland  Civil  Rights  Association.  More- 
over, they  are  convinced,  like  Martin  Smyth 
and  like  the  Orange  historian  M.  W.  Dewar. 
that  the  border  in  Ireland  Is  the  other  side 
of  a  Hadrian's  Wall  that  protects  the  Protes- 
tant world  from  the  eneroacbments  of  Rome. 

It  Is  impossible  to  negotiate  with  men  who 
hold  such  views.  James  Callaghan.  when  he 
was  British  Home  Secretary,  found  them 
difficult  to  deal  with.  He  probably  feared 
them.  Reginald  Maudllng,  the  present  Home 
Secretary,  purports  to  be  indifferent  and 
leaves  matters  In  Northern  Ireland  to  the 
British  Army  chiefs  and  to  London's  special 
representative  in  Belfast. 

Maudllng's  Indifference  may  mean  that 
Britain  really  has  turned  its  back  on  North- 
em  Ireland  and  woiild  dearly  love  to  be  back 
in  those  days,  before  the  rise  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  when  the  complaints  of 
Ulster's  Catholic  minority  could  be  Ignored, 
smd  Stormont  left,  with  Its  Special  Con- 
stables and  armed  RUC,  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  It  also  seems — at  least  it  seeois  so  to 
the  Catholics  In  Northern  Irtiand — that  the 
people  of  the  Irish  Republic  have  taken  a 
lead  from  their  Premier,  Mr.  Lynch,  and  want 
to  hear  nothing  more  about  Ulster.  They  are 
certainly  thankful  they  have  not  been  em- 
broUed. 

Radio-Tel  efls  Elreann.  the  Republic's  state 
broadcasting  service,  seems  to  regard  the 
whole  Ulster  tragedy  as  a  peep  show,  a  men- 
agerie In  which  performing  bears  like  Paisley, 
Martin  Smyth,  William  Craig,  and  other 
Unionist  Irreconcllablee  may  be  dl^layed 
to  terrify  or  amuse  an  RTK  audience.  No- 
body seems  to  show  any  sympathy  for  the 
ordinary  people  of  Northern  Ireland  who 
have  to  live  and  work  and  rear  their  chil- 
dren In  the  midst  of  chaos  and  hatred  and 
murder. 


PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS: PROPAGANDA  CAMPAIGN 
ON  ISTHMUS  IN  HIGH  GEAR,  JULY 
2-AUGUST25,  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  12. 
1971,  I  addressed  this  body  on  the  sub- 
ject. "Panama  Cansa  Treaty  Negotia- 
tions: American  People  Will  Not  Tolerate 
Political  Blackmail."  in  which  were 
quoted  excerpts  from  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage press  of  Panama  from  June  25  to 
July  2.  Since  that  time  the  revolutionary 
government  inspired  campaign  in  Pan- 
ama against  the  U.S.  and  Panama  Canal 
authorities  has  continued  unabated,  cre- 
ating an  explosive  situation  to  which  our 
Oovemment  has  become  alert  as  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  abandonment  by 
the  United  States  of  plans  to  terminate 
the  Southern  Command  of  our  Armed 
Forces  that  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

A  reading  of  the  Spanish  language 


press  of  Panama  since  July  2  discloses  a 
record  of  mounting  agitations  on  the 
isthmus  that  has  for  its  goal  ttie  'nap- 
ping of  the  Panamanian  people  Into  a 
frenzy  of  hatred  and  expectation.  As  ex- 
amples, the  following  are  quotes: 

Traitors  (In  Panama)  must  be  Uquld&ted. 

Make  the  Canal  completely  Panamanian. 

Prorteotlon  (by  U.S.  must  be)  acceptable 
to  Panama. 

Panama  would  demiiad  cirll  and  police 
control  over  the  Oanal  Zone. 

U.S.  Congressman  Daniel  Flood  .  .  .  along 
with  Congresswoman  Leonor  STilllvan  ...  Is 
an  arch  enemy  at  Panama. 

No  treaty  should  be  valid  after  25  years. 

Continuing  Southern  Command  a  serious 
threat  to  Panama. 

U.S.  military  maneuvers  on  Canal  Zone 
border  .  .  .  provooMitlonB  ...  to  create  dis- 
sension among  Panamanians  and  to  distort 
public  opinion  against  Panaoui  In  the  Canal 
treaty  negotiations. 

Eliminate  once  and  for  all  the  hated  "per- 
petuity" clause. 

Panama  could  establish  relations  with  the 
Soviet  and  with  Cuba. 

It  wUl  be  recalled  that  it  was  on  Oc- 
tober U,  1968,  that  the  constitutional 
government  of  Panama  was  overthrown 
by  a  military  coup  d'etat  after  only  10 
days  in  ofllce.  October  11  of  this  year 
thus  marte  the  third  anniversary  of  that 
overthrow  and  will  be  observed  by  mass 
demonstrations  in  Panama.  Tliese  will 
require  U.S.  authorities  to  be  on  the 
alert  so  as  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 

Though  the  recent  campaign  of  hate- 
infected  publicity  in  Panama  is  volumi- 
nous the  news  columns  of  the  mass  news 
media  in  the  United  States  seldom  men- 
tion anything  about  the  isthmus.  Thus 
it  is  important  for  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  wish  to  be  informed  on 
what  is  taking  place  on  our  fourth  front 
to  read  digest  of  Spanish  language 
newspapers  of  Panama. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
sdways  entertained  a  deep  affection  for 
the  people  of  Panama  and  wished  them 
all  possible  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Our  citizens  would  fight  to  protect  them 
and  their  independence.  In  contrast  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Panama 
seems  bent  on  the  absolute  destruction 
of  any  reciprocal  sentiment.  It  ignores 
every  reason  for  continued  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  protection 
of  the  canal  and  Panama  itself,  v 

Now  comes  the  threat  of  the  wovi- 
sional  government  of  Panama  to  improve 
its  ties  with  Cuba  and  Soviet  power, 
which  is  another  attempt  at  blackmail- 
ing the  United  States.  Already  U.S.S.R. 
experts  are  on  the  isthmus;  and  for  what 
purpose? 

The  U.S.S.R.  and  Cuba  are  increasing 
their  efforts  to  drive  the  United  States 
from  the  isthmus:  and  the  current  dis- 
play of  Soviet  naval  power  in  Alaskan 
waters  is  part  of  that  drive.  The  U.S.S.R. 
is  playing  the  game  for  keeps. 

On  September  22  and  23,  there  will  be 
hearings  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  on  House 
Resolution  540  and  other  identical  reso- 
lutions to  clarify  and  make  definite  U.S. 
rights,  power,  and  authority  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal.  For  the 
special  information  of  Members  who  are 


preparing  statements  in  support  of  the 
indicated  resolutions,  I  quote  sis  part  of 
my  remarks  excerpts  from  the  dally 
digests  of  the  Spanish  language  press  of 
Panama  during  the  period  July  2-AugUBt 
25,  1971.  A  reading  of  this  material  will 
be  found  most  revealing  and  helpful: 
Daily  Diosarr  or  News  and  EorrosiAL  Ofinton 
or  Panama  News  Mxdia 

El  Panama  America,  July  2  (Morning  Edi- 
tion) ,  Oolumulsts:  Luis  Restrepo  refers  to 
the  AP  dl^jatch  from  Washington  on  the 
canal  treaty  negotiations  which  appeared  In 
the  Star  and  Herald  July  1  and  which  said 
that  the  negotiations  would  be  difficult.  He 
comments  that  Panama  reaJlzea  that  the  ne- 
gotiations will  not  be  easy  but  it  Is  prepcvred 
to  oivercome  all  obstacles  because  It  knows 
thait  It  Is  In  the  right. 

El  Panama  America,  July  2.  in  the  news 
oolumns:  Panama  will  fight  for  Its  sover- 
eignty with  dignity  and  Intelligence,  says  the 
main  editorial  which  Is  entitled  "One  Aim. 
One  Country."  The  writer  says  that  as  in  the 
case  of  other  colonial  ooxmtriee,  the  effort  to 
make  the  Canal  completely  Panamanian  will 
require  many  sacrifices.  The  editorial  alleges 
that  the  so-called  reactionaries  would  go  as 
far  as  assassination  to  break  the  revolution 
but  they  will  not  get  a  chance  to  rvtum  and 
steal  from  the  people.  The  traitors  must  be 
liquidated.  In  order  to  succeed  with  the  rev- 
olution of  sovereignty,  Panama  will  need  the 
friendship  of  people  In  this  and  other  con- 
tinents. 

El  Panama  America,  July  6,  In  the  news 
columns:  Lead  [HXltlon  Is  given  a  report  of 
an  Interview  with  U.S.  Senate  leaders  (on 
U.S.  International  policy)  by  "U.S.  News  and 
World  Report."  Questions  and  answers  by  the 
Senators  are  printed  on  page  one  and  several 
inside  pages.  Top-c(f-the-front-p«kge  head- 
lines say,  "According  to  United  States  sena- 
tors, no  treaty  should  be  valid  after  3fi  years." 

Prominent  position  on  the  front  page  is 
given  to  a  rebuttal  of  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
story  on  Panama  and  the  Revcdutionary  Oov- 
emment (June  17) .  The  El  Panama  America 
report  claims  that  the  story  Is  biased  and 
anti-Panama  In  its  reference  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Omar  Torrljos  as  a  "dictator";  its  reference 
to  antl-U.S.  campaigns  relating  to  the  Canal 
treaty  negotiations  and  the  danger  of  a  So- 
viet take  over  of  the  Canal. 

E^dltorlal:  The  editorial  beginning  on  the 
front  page  stresses  the  Importance  of  unity 
of  the  people  to  achieve  the  alms  of  the 
Canal  treaty  negotiations.  The  Panama  Canal 
U  an  Instrument  for  international  develop- 
ment which  Panama  is  capable  of  operating, 
says  the  writer,  adding  the  objectives  of  re- 
cuperating Panama  territory,  obtaining  an 
effective  control  of  this  Canal  or  a  future 
canal  wlU  be  possible  through  the  action  of 
the  Foreign  Office  and  support  of  a  united 
pjople. 

El  Panama  America,  July  7,  columnists: 
Referring  to  the  article  on  the  Panama  situ- 
ation by  James  C.  Tanner  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Joaquin  Belefio  says  the  story  has 
the  earmarks  of  an  article  paid  for  by  cor- 
rupt Panamanian  politicians  who  have 
money  In  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  approves  of  govern- 
ments favorable  to  its  own  Interests,  com- 
ments Belefio.  adding  that  if  Torrljos  would 
have  accepted  the  1903  Treaty,  the  U.S.  would 
surely  approve  of  him.  As  he  has  not  acted  In 
accurdiuice  with  U.S.  wishes,  he  Is  a  dictator, 
says  Belefio. 

Luis  Restrepo  refers  to  the  El  Pananu 
Am'"r;ca  story  on  the  opinion  of  12  United 
States  Cor.frefsmen  who  stated  that  "treat- 
ies should  not  be  valid  after  35  years  and 
should  be  revised  or  renegotiated."  If  the 
United  States  Is  making  use  of  former  Pana- 
manian politicians  who  "ask  U.S.  armed  in- 
tervention in  Panama  affairs"  as  mentioned 
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in  the  Tanner  atory  In  the  Wall  Straet  Jour- 
nal, then  Panama  sbould  feel  supported  in 
Its  cause  by  the  opinions  of  these  12  dla- 
ttngulahed  persona  and  evil  Paoamanlaiu 
should  take  note  of  these  opinions,  says  the 
columnist. 

The  ccHumnlst  In  "Buxon  de  Fausto"  refsra 
to  a  circular  be  has  received  relating  to  a 
book,  "The  United  Statss  in  Panamanian 
PoUttcs"  (The  IntrlgiUng  Formative  Tears) 
by  Profess(»-  O.  A.  Mellander,  published  by 
the  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers.  Dan- 
ville, m.  A  translation  of  the  circular  on  the 
book  Is  offered  by  the  columnist  who  sug- 
gests that  the  Panama  Foreign  Office  and  all 
others  Interested  In  the  Canal  treaty  nego- 
tiations should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  bock  be- 
cause of  Its  timeliness. 

La  Estrella,  July  9,  In  the  news  columns: 
"V.S.  Decides  Southern  Command  Necessary 
for  Hemisphere  Defense,"  Is  the  headline 
used  on  the  front  page  over  a  report  from 
Washington,  D.C.  saying  that  the  Defense 
Department  had  announced  the  rejection  of 
a  recommendation  to  abolish  the  Southern 
CoBunand.  The  same  story  appears  In  the 
Bnglish-langiiage  section. 

d  Panama  America,  July  0,  morning  edi- 
tion, in  the  i\ews  colunms:  A  boxed  story  at 
the  top  of  the  front  page  questions  If  a  mili- 
tary eiercise  held  by  United  States  Armed 
Farces  in  the  Canal  Zone  was  an  act  of  provo- 
cation or  lack  of  good  Judgement.  The  story 
says  a  platoon  of  U.S.  troops  went  too  close 
to  the  fence  on  Kennedy  Avenue  in  front  of 
the  National  Institute  and  this  could  have 
caused  an  Incident  slpillar  to  the  January 
1964  events  if  the  Panama  National  Otiard, 
under  direct  orders  of  Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Tor- 
rljos. had  not  Intervened.  United  States  Am- 
bassador Robert  M.  Sayre  Is  asked  that,  in 
his  official  capacity,  he  make  sure  that  such 
acts  are  not  repeated,  especially  at  this  time 
when  Canal  treaty  negotiations  are  In  prog- 
ress, says  the  story. 

Critics,  July  13,  editorial:  The  main  edi- 
torial Is  the  second  In  the  series  describing 
the  steps  taken  by  Panama  in  Its  "heroic 
fight  for  sovereignty."  Quoting  a  work  pub- 
lished In  1904  by  founder  Etiseblo  M(»«les. 
the  writer  says  the  1908  treaty  Is  the  most 
contradictory  agreement  ever  made  between 
two  governments. 

La  Estrella,  July  13,  In  the  news  oolimms: 
"The  Continuing  Presence  of  the  Southern 
Command  a  Serious  Threat  to  Panama,"  Is 
the  three-column  headline  used  over  an 
article  by  Pedro  Zam-brano  Wilson  which  ap- 
pears on  the  front  i>age.  The  writer  says  the 
UJS.  has  used  South  America  as  a  source  of 
cheap  raw  material  and  as  a  market  for  Its 
goods  and  then  as  a  vanguard  of  UJ5.  mllMAry 
power.  He  says  the  canal  should  be  neutral 
according  to  the  original  treaty  and  that  this 
treaty  has  been  violated  repeatedly  with  such 
things  as  the  establishment  of  the  military 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  the  Z(me. 
He  concludes  that  the  existence  of  the  mili- 
tary In  the  Zone  breaks  the  neutrality  clause 
and  should  be  a  subject  for  the  treaty  negoti- 
ation team;  that  the  presence  of  veterans 
from  Vietnam  In  the  Zoine  \»  a  material  and 
moral  danger  for  Panama;  and  that  the  huge 
expenses  of  the  military  In  the  Zone  are 
covered  by  utilities  furnished  by  the  Oanal 
and,  not  by  Panama. 

El  Panama  America,  July  13.  in  the  news 
columns:  An  article  by  Pedro  Zambrano  Wil- 
son, contending  that  the  existance  of  the 
Southern  Command  In  the  Canal  Zone  Is  a 
niaterlal  and  moral  danger  to  Panama,  is 
given  lead  position  and  eight-column  head- 
lines at  the  top  of  the  front  page  that  say, 
"The  Existence  of  the  Southern  Command 
In  the  Zone  Is  a  Material  and  Moral  Danger 
to  Panama/The  next  war  will  be  nuclear 
(war)."  Smaller  headlines  used  over  the  text 
of  the  article  say,  "The  myth  of  hemispheric 
defense  disaf^>eared  long  ago/There  Is  no 
continental  military  unity/The  Canal  cannot 


nor  should  not  be  a  military  objective." 
Among  the  several  points  discussed  by  Zam- 
brano is  one  in  which  hs  says  that  Southern 
Command  could  bscome  a  recuperation  cen- 
ter for  Vletna^n  veterans  mho  are  70%  drug 
addicts  and  40%  homosexuals,  all  trained  to 
use  weapons.  Th*  Mai  Lai  Incidents  show  that 
thev  have  no  scruples,  no  military  discipline 
and  no  concept  of  imnk.  .  .  .  The  same  article 
appeared  In  La  Estr^la  (July  13). 

El  Panama  America.  July  14,  in  the  news 
columns:  On  page  3-B  Is  a  oonmiuniqu^  by 
the  Federation  of  Panama  Students,  referring 
to  recent  U.S.  military  maneuvers  on  Xixt 
Canal  Zone  border  and  other  Incidents  as 
provocations  by  the  United  States  to  create 
dissension  among  Panamanians  and  to  dis- 
tort public  opinion  against  Panama  in  the 
Canal  treaty  nespotlatlons.  (The  conmiunlquA 
appeared  on  page  one  of  the  July  10th 
Panama  America.) 

Crltlca.  July  20.  editorial:  Panama's  rea- 
sons for  her  solenm  obligation  to  its  people 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  wtth  the  United 
States  and  eliminate  once  and  for  all  the 
hated  "In  perpetuity"  clause  are  discussed  In 
the  main  editorial.  The  writer  says  this  is 
the  flrsrt  In  a  series  of  such  articles.  He  men- 
tions the  statement  made  by  Nander  Pltty, 
Panama  Ambassador  to  the  Organisation  of 
American  States,  that  Panama  has  pledged 
its  national  honor  to  obtaining  a  new  treaty 
and  says  that  U.S.  Congressman,  Strom  Thur- 
mond, is  a  part  of  a  reactionary  group  because 
he  stated  the  UB.  would  be  Imprudent  to 
draw  up  a  new  treaty  except  with  a  consti- 
tutionally elected  government.  Since  the  XSB. 
has  recognized  the  revolutionary  government, 
this  ta  a  banal  pretext,  the  writer  says. 

Matutlno,  July  20,  edltcH^al:  It  Is  to  be 
understood  that  there  would  be  violent  op- 
position in  some  sectors  of  the  United  States 
to  the  recognition  of  Panama's  rights  In  a 
new  treaty  but  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
such  opposition  In  Panama,  says  the  main 
editorial.  The  writer  says  it  would  seem  that 
there  are  groups  here  who  are  developing  a 
campaign  against  the  new  treaty  at  the  same 
time  that  such  campaigns  are  developing  in 
the  United  States.  It  Is  a  shtune  that  this 
should  be  happening  after  all  the  years  of 
sacrifice  and  struggle,  the  writer  says. 

El  Panama  America.  July  20,  editorial:  In 
an  editorial  entitled  "Source  of  Sovereignty," 
the  writer  discusses  the  unity  of  the  people 
as  a  prerequisite  of  sovereignty.  He  says  the 
Panama  Revolution  is  not  Identified  with  any 
dogmatic  Ideology  in  use,  but  is  characterized 
by  its  respect  of  himian  rights  and  absence 
of  dlotatorshlp  and  violence.  The  Revolu- 
tionary Government  broke  the  power  of  a 
corrupted  oligarchy,  says  the  writer,  adding 
that  several  of  the  ousted  fled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  people  who 
always  fought  for  sovereignty  were  united. 
Tlie  people  know  that  the  Revolutionary 
Government  rejected  the  1967  treaty  drafts, 
says  the  writer,  adding  that  the  present  Canal 
treaty  negotiations  will  be  carried  on  with 
the  participation  of  the  people.  He  also  refers 
to  the  San  Mlguellto  Resolution  which  calls 
for  poptilar  unity  as  the  basic  Instrument  for 
success  of  the  negotiations. 

El  Panama  America,  July  21  (Morning 
Edition),  in  the  news  oolumns:  "Interven- 
tion of  foreign  investigators  prejudicial  to 
sovereignty;  Would  lessen  the  legal  value  of 
our  demand  for  Jurisdiction  in  the  Zone," 
are  headlines  used  over  the  lead  story  report- 
ing that  the  Panama  Revolutionary  Oovem- 
ment turned  down  a  request  by  the  Catholic 
Church  to  bring  private  Investigators  into 
the  Father  Oallego  case. 

El  Panama  America,  July  21,  ocdimuilsts: 
The  columnist  In  "El  FUo  Vespertine"  says 
the  United  States  knows  the  defense  of  the 
Canal  does  not  require  military  bases  In  the 
Canal  Zone  but  wants  to  maintain  military 
forces  here  because  of  its  imperialistic  at- 
titude in  spite  of  the  danger  they  represent 


for  Panama.  Panama's  posUlon  should  be 
suAolenftty  strong  in  the  Canal  treaty  nego- 
tiations to  obtain  full  sovsrslgnty  and  the 
total  elimination  of  the  colony  maintained 
by  the  X}&.  In  the  Canal  Zone,  oontends  the 
otdumnlst. 

B  Panama  America,  July  22  (Momlng  Edi- 
tion) ,  in  the  news  columns:  "Panama  Could 
Establish  ReUUons  With  the  Soviet  and  With 
Cuba"  Is  the  top-of-the-front-page  headline 
referring  to  statements  to  the  press  by  Pan- 
ama President  Demetrlo  Lakas  during  his 
Paris  visit.  The  UPI  dispatch  from  Paris  says 
Lakas  favors  a  reorganization  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  he  also  Is 
quoted  as  saying,  "We  are  good  friends  <tf  the 
United  States  and  have  good  relaUons  with 
that  country,"  and  added  that  there  are 
some  questions  on  the  Canal  which  have  to 
be  solved  before  Panama  will  dlsctias  the  con- 
struction of  another  canal. 

El  Panama  America.  July  23  (Momlng  Edi- 
tion), in  the  news  ccdumns:  Lead  position  Is 
given  a  Washington  UPI  dispatch,  referring 
to  statements  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Charles  Meyer,  who 
is  credited  with  saying  that  the  time  of 
United  States  military  Intervention  into 
other  countries  Is  past,  even  In  the  most  seri- 
ous circumstances.  Not  even  communist 
takeover  of  a  country  would  change  the  VA, 
attitude.  Meyer  said.  He  added  that  If  the 
commtinlsts  should  cut  off  VeneEuelan  oil 
shipments,  or  if  the  Santo  Domingo  incidents 
shoiUd  be  repeated,  or  If  communists  took 
over  Panama,  the  U.S.  would  not  intervene. 
Eight-column  headlines  at  the  top  of  the 
front  page  say.  "There  wlU  be  no  United 
States  Mllitaiy  Intervention  in  Panama/ 
States  Under  Secretary  Meyer." 

Columnists:  Luis  Restrepo  comments  on 
recent  statements  the  President  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Oovemment,  Demetrlo  Lakas. 
made  in  Paris  relating  to  Panama  establish- 
ing relations  with  communist  countries.  Pan- 
ama Is  sufflclenUy  mature  to  have  relations 
with  any  country  In  the  world,  says  the  col- 
umnist, adding  that  It  has  not  suffered  from 
participating  in  sports  vrtth  these  countries 
and  will  not  be  contaminated  by  their  ideol- 
ogies or  other  aspects  detrimental  to  the 
country.  Restrepo  contends  that  Panama  has 
gained  nothing  from  not  having  relations 
with  these  countries  and  since  it  need  tech- 
nical, economic  and  cultural  aid.  It  U  willing 
to  accept  it  from  any  country  in  the  world. 

El  Panama  America.  July  23,  in  the  news 
columns:  A  Washington  UPI  dispatch  re- 
pof^^lng  on  statements  by  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Intw-Amerlcan  Affairs,  Charles 
Meyer,  regarding  United  States  policy  of  non- 
intervention, is  given  lead  position  and  top- 
of-the-front-page  headlines  that  say,  "An- 
other weapon  of  the  reactionaries  ellml- 
nated/TTie  United  States  Promises  Not  Tb 
Interfere  Militarily  in  Latin  America/Every 
Soverlgn  Nation  Is  the  Owner  of  Its  Natural 
Resources."  / 

Columnists:  Joaquin  Belefio  devotee  his 
oolumn  to  the  text  of  the  resoluUon  by  the 
Federated  Syndicate  of  Workers  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  in  support  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  pc^cy  In  the  Oaoal 
treaty  negotiations  and  protests  a  recent 
mUltary  alert  by  U.S.  Armed  FVuxxs  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  Like  Chile,  BoUvla  and  Peru, 
Panama  will  not  accept  pressure  by  the 
United  States  imperialism  in  its  sodal,  cul- 
tural, economic  or  political  affairs,  says  the 
workers'  communique. 

El  Panama  America,  July  25.  In  the  news 
columns:  The  complete  text  of  a  talk  by 
General  Torrljos  at  the  laying  of  Uie  comer- 
stone  of  the  government-sponsored  La  Vic- 
toria sugar  mill  is  given  lead  position  and 
top-of-the-front-page  headlines  that  say, 
"Every  Panamanian  WlU  Oome  to  the  Defense 
of  His  Country  the  Day  Panama  Is  Invaded/ 
The  Unity  of  the  Revolutionary  (Govern- 
ment) Is  the  Answer  to  the  Reactionaries." 
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ToRlJOB  tcdd  the  farmers  they  muat  be  on 
the  defensive  •e&inet  thoee  resctknarta  and 
ollgait^y  who  are  trying  to  undenxitiM  the 
Revolutionary  Oovemment  and  clainorlng 
for  the  United  etatea  to  Invade  Panacna. 

Page  4-A  \B  devoted  to  pictures  at  a  meet- 
ing of  labor  leaden  attendM  by  General 
Torrljos.  General  TVxrlJoe  \a  qrxited  In  head- 
lines as  telling  labor  leaders :  I  have  no  fear  at 
any  type  o<  Ideology.  We  will  create  a  workers 
banX.  New  rental  law  in  favor  of  the  workers. 
We  want  labor,  flsoal.  Judicial,  oomanerolal, 
educational  sovereignty  in  tbe  Oanal  Zone. 

B  Panama  Amerloa,  July  26,  columnists: 
Referring  to  statements  by  Under  Secretary 
for  Inter-American  Affairs.  Charles  Meyer, 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  will  not 
intervene  In  Latin  American  countries.  Oil 
Bias  Tejeira  says  that  military  intervention 
by  the  UJ8.  in  any  Latin  American  country 
would  cause  more  trouble  for  the  VS.  than 
for  the  Invaded  country.  However,  economic 
sanctions  against  a  country  could  be  as  dis- 
astrous as  military  intervention,  says  Oil 
Bias,  adding  that  this  Is  the  threat  hanging 
over  Latin  American  countries,  including 
Panama. 

Joaquin  Beleflo  comments  that  General 
Torrijos'  talk  at  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  at  the  La  Victoria  sugar  mill  was  es- 
pecially strong  becMise  It  is  known  that  there 
are  certain  elements  In  Panama  who  have 
asked  for  United  States  Intervention  In  Pan- 
ama. Torrljoe'  talk  was  an  accusation  and  a 
warning  against  theae  elements,  says  Belefio. 

El  Panama  America,  July  27.  In  the  news 
columns:  An  Interview  with  Dr.  Carlos  Lopez 
Guevara  on  Panama's  position  in  the  Canal 
treaty  negotiations  by  ZoUo  O.  Martinez  de 
Vega  of  EFE  (Spanish  news  agency)  is  printed 
on  the  back  page  with  several  pictures.  Lopez 
Guevara  stated  that  through  unilateral  in- 
terpretation of  the  1903  Treaty,  the  United 
States  has  created  a  state  within  a  state,  oc- 
cupying an  area  of  land  di3pro{x>rtlona.tely 
large  and  dedicated  to  activities  not  directly 
related  to  the  Canal.  Tbe  "zone"  could  be  re- 
duced to  one-seventh  of  the  area  now  under 
United  States  Jurisdiction  without  affecting 
the  operation  of  the  Oanal,  Lopez  Is  quoted 
as  saying,  adding  that  part  of  that  land  Is  not 
being  used  by  the  US.  and  Panama  wants 
Jurisdiction  over  ttiis  land.  Panama  also  de- 
mands higher  beneflts  from  the  Oanal.  in 
accordance  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  dol- 
lar. Lopez  claims  the  1903  Treaty  was  imposed 
on  Panama  In  accordance  with  colonial 
thinking  of  that  era  and  contrary  to  the 
anti-colonialistic  attitude  of  today.  "We  do 
not  want  a  revision  of  the  1903  Treaty.  We 
want  a  new  treaty  which  contains  political 
independence,  territorial  restitution,  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  complete  sovereignty  . . ." 
Lopez  Guevara  states. 

Ea  Panama  America,  July  31  (Morning 
Edition),  coliunnists:  An  ediUxlal  on  the 
position  of  Panamanian  employees  in  the 
Canal  Zone  in  reference  to  the  Canal  Treaty 
negotiations  which  appeared  In  the  Local  900 
bulletin  is  printed  in  the  column  "Buzon  de 
Ftausto"  on  the  editorial  page.  Mauge  says 
that  Panama  is  demanding  complete  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Canal  Zone  whidi  wo\ild  result 
in  the  elimination  of  civil  operations  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  and  affect  non-U .S. 
employees  in  that  area.  A  change  in  the  J\iris- 
diction  in  the  Canal  Zone  would  bring  a 
change  in  the  labor  code  and  lower  tt>e  mini- 
mum wage  level,  noted  Mauge.  He  also  refers 
to  the  ellmlnatlcHi  of  oonunovlal  and  Indus- 
trial operations  in  the  Canal  Zoaa  which  will 
cause  a  reduction  ot  eii4>loyees  and  salaries 
and  warns  that  Panamanian  employee* 
should  prepare  tbemselyes  for  the  effects  ttie 
treaty  negotiations  may  have  <m  th^r  Uvea 
Mauge  hopes  that  Local  900  wUl  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  »T»*i«».»tT»«ng  ti^^  benefits  the 
employees  now  are  enjoying.  We  want  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  high  saUrles.  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  greater  ben^ts,  as  we  are 


also  an  important  part  of  the  Panama  family, 
Mauge  states. 

El  Panama  Am«1ca,  August  a  (Morning 
Edition),  In  the  news  ocdumns:  "Elimina- 
tion of  the  1903  Treaty  draianded  by  Educa- 
tors" is  the  three-column  headline  on  the 
front  page  referring  to  the  reeoiutlon  by  sac- 
<»Mlary  school  directors  meeting  in  Las  Ta- 
blaa  to  discuss  education  problems.  Tbe  text 
of  the  resolution  in  support  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  to  obtain  sovereignity  in 
the  Canal  Zone  In  the  treaty  negotiations  is 
printed  on  page.  lO-A. 

Columnists:  Luis  Restrepo  discusses  the 
surge  of  nationalism  In  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. He  comments  that  in  Panama  the  na- 
tionalist process  began  wtien  the  country  was 
bom  but  has  been  delayed  by  the  United 
States  imperialism  In  tbe  Canal  Zone  Pana- 
ma's most  Important  nationalist  struggle  is 
tor  the  elimination  of  the  1903  Treaty  and 
all  it  stands  for  that  offends  the  country, 
notes  Restrepo. 

Criteria.  August  10,  In  the  news  columns: 
"We  Hope  for  the  Return  of  Lands  Seized  by 
United  States:  Chlrlqul  Normal  Students 
Say,"  is  the  front-page  headline  used  over  a 
story  reporting  a  meeting  of  Chlrlqul  Prov- 
ince normal  school  students  on  tbe  television 
program  "All  For  the  Country."  At  the  end 
of  a  list  of  school  problems  brought  up  by 
various  students,  one  student  referred  to  the 
Canal  treaty  negotlatloiss.  The  students  said 
this  tiny  U.S.  state  In  Panama  territory  has 
created  problems  and  that  Panamanians 
should  fight  to  have  this  land  returned.  The 
present  treaty  benefits  only  the  U.S.  and  the 
students  hoped  that  a  new  treaty  would 
make  Panama  a  partner  In  tbe  operation  of 
the  Canal. 

Editorial:  A  further  discussion  of  the 
points  of  conflict  between  the  U.S.  and  Pan- 
ama, which  were  brought  up  at  the  meetings 
of  U.S.  and  Panama  representatives  in  Pan- 
ama in  1963,  Is  Included  in  the  14th  chapter 
of  Panama's  Solemn  Obligation  to  Negotiate. 
The  article  says  that  flying  the  Panama  flag 
In  the  Zone,  and  the  collection  of  taxes  by 
the  Panama  Canal  from  Panama  employees 
In  the  Canal  Zone  were  granted  but  that  the 
elimination  of  foreign  consuls  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  use  of  Panama  Postage  stamps  In 
the  Zone,  the  use  of  docks  6  and  7  In  Cristo- 
bal by  the  C(rion  Free  Zone,  and  a  corridor 
under  Panama  Jurisdiction  between  Panama 
and  Arraijan,  were  promised  but  never  given. 

£3  Panama  America.  August  10  (Morning 
Edition) .  columnists:  Luis  Restrepo  refers  to 
a  letter  against  the  Revolutloniary  Govern- 
ment allegedly  written  by  a  group  of  Pana- 
manians and  Included  In  the  Congressional 
Record  by  UJ3.  Congressman  Daniel  Flood, 
who  Is  referred  to  as  Panama's  worst  enemy. 
Restrepo  says  Flood  represents  the  most  reac- 
tionary-groups in  the  United  States  and  used 
the  iisual  arguments  of  UjS.  rights  in  the 
Canal  Zone  when  speaking  in  Congress.  Re- 
ferring to  the  letter,  he  comments  that  it  is 
unbelievable  that  there  are  Panamanians 
who  would  ask  for  U.S.  military  Intervention 
In  Panama  and  says  that  the  letter  was  prob- 
ably written  by  Flood.  Restrepo  says  that 
Flood  Is  wasting  his  tune  trying  to  Influence 
Congress  against  Panama.  He  is  totally  ig- 
norant of  nationalist  sentiments  of  Pana- 
manians, who  may  have  different  views  on 
many  things,  but  form  a  united  front  In  rela- 
tion to  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone,  con- 
tends Restrepo. 

El  Panama  America.  August  10,  in  the 
news  colunms:  A  Washlngton-datellned 
story  referring  to  statements  by  a  Czecho- 
slovaklan  defector  in  relation  to  the  Jan- 
uary 1964  Incidents  in  Panama  carries  a 
four-column  headline— on  the  front  page 
that  says.  "Now  It  Is  Said  That  the  Patriotic 
Movement  at  1964,  Was  Communist  In- 
splred/Machiavellan   Allegation." 

A  page-one  story  on  education  problems 
discussed  by  students  of  the  Normal  Insti- 


tute of  David  on  the  Sunday  television  pro- 
gram "Todo  por  la  Patria"  -ends  with  a 
statement  on  the  Canal  treaty  negotiations 
by  student  Marina  Vega  and  carries  a  slx- 
oolunm  headline.  "We  Hope  To  Get  Back 
Land  That  Was  Taken  From  Us  by  the 
United  States."  ^  — 

El  Panama  America,  August  11.  In  the 
news  columns:  An  Interview  of  Dr.  Harry 
Johnson,  noted  economist  from  the  London 
School  of  Economics  presently  visiting  Pan- 
ama, is  given  lead  position  and  top-of-the- 
front-page  headline  quotes  Johnson  saying, 
"Panama  Will  Receive  Its  Due  From  Its 
Geographical  Position."  A  similar  story  ap- 
pears in  the  Engllsh-langiiage  sister  paper. 

Critica.  August  12,  in  the  news  colunms: 
"Students  WUl  Keep  Up  With  Progress  of 
the  Negotiations"  Is  the  front-page  head- 
line used  over  a  story  saying  the  Panama 
University  students  have  appointed  vari- 
oiis  work  committees,  among  them  one  that 
will  make  a  study  of  the  Panama  Oanal 
treaty    negotiations. 

El  Panama  America,  August  13,  in  the 
news  columns:  Big  headlines  at  the  top  of 
the  front  page  say,  "Vast  Conspiracy  by  the 
CIA:  Overthrow  of  Balauger  and  Assassina- 
tion of  Omar  Torrljos  Key  Witnesses  Ask 
for  Protection;  Wessin  Y  Wessln  Head  of 
the  Unsuccessful  Conspiracy."  According  to 
El  Panama  America,  tbe  CIA  directed  a  plan 
headed  by  Wessin  T  Wtasln  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  overthrow  President  Balaguer  and 
when  this  failed  he  came  to  Panama  to  see 
agents  in  tbe  Canal  Zone.  The  discovery  of 
the  plot  explains  the  intense  campaign 
against  the  Revolutionary  Government  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  by  elements  of 
former  Panama  governments  now  living  out 
of  the  country,  who  are  trying  to  under- 
mine the  government,  says  the  story. 

CriUca,  August  16,  in  the  news  columns: 
"Defense  o*  Our  Sovereignty  Has  Won  the 
Support  of  European  Nations,  President 
Lakas  TWls  Nation,"  is  the  top-o(f-the-front- 
page  headline  referring  to  a  story  on  page  24 
which  gives  the  report  of  the  press  confer- 
ence by  President  Lakas  on  his  recent  trip  to 
Europe.  The  story  is  accompanied  by  pictures 
of  Lakas  on  his  trip. 

Critica.  August  17,  In  the  news  columns: 
The  main  editorial  praises  Ool.  Manuel  An- 
tonio Noriega's  talk  before  the  Panamanian 
peasants  last  weekend.  He  emijhaslzes  the 
loyalty  of  Colonel  Noriega  to  the  revolution, 
his  opposition  to  the  oligarchy,  and  his  refer- 
ence to  "certain  indlvldiuds  of  Zone  origin 
who  have  no  fetilng  for  Panama  and  who  an 
using  their  pneltion  to  hinder  the  revolu- 
tionary process."  The  writer  says  that  Norie- 
ga's statement  In  regard  to  the  treaty  nego- 
tiations was  ot  special  interest.  He  said  that 
Panama  was  not  interested  in  money  but 
sovereignty  and  quoted  TOrrlJos,  who  said 
"We  will  be  on  our  feet  or  dead  but  never 
on  our  kneee." 

lA  ntreUa.  August  Iff,  in  the  news  col- 
umns: A  picture  on  page  23  shows  President 
Niaon  visiting  colon  in  1958.  when  he  was 
Vice  President,  accompanied  by  Ernesto  Es- 
tenoB,  thai  President  at  the  Colon  Munici- 
pal OouncU.  Cutllnes  say  the  picture  is 
timely  now  that  negotiations  between  Pan- 
ama and  the  U.S.  are  starting  and  when  the 
Revolution  seeks  Panama's  emancipation  in 
the  question  of  sovereignty  and  dignity  In 
the  Oanal  area.  A  speech  made  by  Estenos 
10  yean  ago  in  regards  to  tbe  1956  treaty  Is 
printed  on  the  same  page. 

Critica,  August  18.  editorial:  The  break- 
ing of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  was  Panama's  virile  and  dignified  an- 
swer after  the  U.S.  aggression  in  1964.  accord- 
ing to  today's  editorial,  which  is  17th  in  a 
series  devoted  to  Prnama's  solemn  obligation 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty.  T^ie  writer  quotes 
part  of  the  note  advising  of  the  break  in 
reiattons  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
historic   documents   in   Panama's   fight  for 
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dignity  and  sovereignty.  The  editorial  also 
says  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  pride  also  that  the 
aggression  charge  was  brought  before  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  by  Aqulllno 
E.  Boyd.  These  bits  of  history  should  be 
reprinted  now  that  treaty  negotiations  are 
about  to  begin  again  to  give  credit  to  thoee 
who  took  such  Important  steps  at  that  time 
the  writer  says. 

La  Estrella,  August  19,  in  the  news  col- 
umns: A  public  demonstration  supporting 
the  fight  for  sovereignty  and  national  iden- 
tity will  be  one  of  the  main  events  of  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  Revolution  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  a  prominent  front-page  story  reports. 

Cnaca,  August  20,  in  the  news  columns: 
Tbe  main  editorial  calls  all  Panamanians 
to  attend  the  observance  of  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  Revolutionary  Government, 
noting  that  "Nationality.  Unity  and  De- 
fense of  the  Revolution"  should  be  tbe  slo- 
gan of  the  celebration.  The  government 
needs  the  support  of  all  Panamanians  in  its 
efforts  to  attain  Its  alms  In  the  Canal  treaty 
negotiations,  says  the  wnter,  adding  that 
In  the  process  of  stating  |>anama's  demands 
from  the  United  States.  Gfcneral  Torrljos  has 
not  hesitated  In  presenting  clearly  and  with- 
out any  doubt  what  Panama  rightfully 
wants.  The  memory  of  the  January  1964  in- 
cidents should  be  enough  to  support  the 
Revolutlonaxy  Government,  says  the  writ- 
er. 

El  Panama  America,  August  20,  in  the 
news  columns:  "Students,  Workers,  Farm- 
ers, People  and  Government  Will  be  Pres- 
ent October  11,  Enthusiasm  for  the  Show  of 
Support  to  the  Revolution,"  are  the  eight- 
column  headlines  over  a  front-page  story 
saying  that  a  mass  demonstration  of  sup- 
port Is  being  planned  for  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  revolution. 

La  Hora.  August  21,  In  the  news  col- 
umns: The  centerfold  Is  devoted  to  excerpts 
from  Interviews  with  President  Lakae  which 
appeared  In  tbe  Spanish  press.  Sub-head- 
lines quoting  Lakas  say,  "We  want  abso- 
lute sovereignty  over  the  canal  and  the 
Zone  The  Panamanians  want  a  Panamanian 
solution  for  Pananui/Relatlons  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  are  excellent 
even  though  we  have  different  views  on  the 
Canal  problem." 

El  Panama  Amerloa,  August  22,  In  the 
news  columns:  Panama  Foreign  Relations 
Minister  Juan  A.  Tack  explained  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Revolutionary  Government  and 
answered  questions  pertaining  to  the  Canal 
treaty  negotiations  at  the  First  Mass  Meet- 
ing of  High  School  Students  of  the  Province 
of  Panama,  says  the  lead  story  reporting  on 
the  students'  meeting  on  education  prob- 
lems. 

El  Panama  America,  August  23  (Morning 
Edition),  in  tbe  hews  columns:  Promment 
position  Is  given  a  report  on  the  First  Meet- 
ing of  High  School  Students  of  the  Province 
of  Panama  with  the  complete  text  of  the  dec- 
laration by  the  Federation  of  Panama  Stu- 
dents and  a  picture  showing  Panama  Foreign 
Relations  Minister  Juan  A.  Tack,  who  spoke 
on  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama.  The  declaration  Is  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  pre-revolutlonary,  political  structure 
and  a  fight  against  the  oligarchy  and  United 
'  States  Imperialism  which  they  say  has  been 
a  detriment  to  the  consolidation  of  Panama 
nationality,  the  use  of  Its  geographical  posi- 
tion and  the  canal  and  says  these  points  are 
the  basis  of  the  meetings. 

Page  8-A  is  devoted  to  excerpts  from  the 
Spanish  press  on  Interviews  with  President 
Lakas  during  his  recent  European  visit.  A 
headline  down  the  upper  half  of  the  page 
says.  "Sovereignty,  Dignity,  Justice  and 
Equality  in  the  New  Revolutionary  Personal- 
ity of  Panama." 

A  eommunlqu*  by  the  Federation  of  Pana- 
ma Workers  in  support  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government  In  the  Canal  treaty  negotiations 


begins  on  the  back  page  and  continues  on 
page  10-A. 

Columnists:  Jorge  Proeperi  praises  Lt.  Col. 
Manuel  A.  Noriega's  talk  to  the  farmers  at 
the  recent  meeting  In  the  Legislative  Palace. 
Noriega,  as  a  member  of  the  masses,  felt  the 
Injustices  of  the  oligarchy,  says  Proeperi.  He 
says  they  are  the  same  oligarchy  who  sent 
other  Panamanians  to  fight  for  the  causes  of 
Panama  while  they  worked  for  the  United 
States  and  supported  the  anti-Panama  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

El  Panama  America,  August  24.  morning 
edition,  in  the  news  columns:  In  a  cartoon 
on  the  back  page,  a  figure  asks  a  Panamanian 
who  is  arranging  a  niimber  of  bottles  of 
mouthwash  and  other  concoctions,  "and  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  all  that?  "  The  Pana- 
manian answers,  "Getting  ready  to  shout  for 
my  sovereignty"  on  October  11. 

Critics,  Augtist  25.  editorial:  The  main  edi- 
torial, which  is  the  20th  in  a  series  on  Pana- 
ma's obligation  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty. 
praises  as  patriotic  the  actions  of  Aqulllno  E 
Boyd  who  appeared  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  in  1964  and  denounced 
aggression  against  the  Panamanian  people 
by  the  UJS.  military  forces  stationed  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  He  also  criticized  as  colonial  the 
attitude  of  the  Zonlans  who  did  not  abide 
by  the  directives  from  Washington  to  fly  the 
Panamanian  flag  in  the  same  spots  as  the 
U.S.  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The  writer  says 
Boyd  then  went  on  to  describe  as  unfair  and 
stubborn  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  In 
refusing  to  listen  to  Panama's  demands. 


Frank  Sharp  himself  apparently  has 
told  various  Federal  grand  juries  a  great 
deal  about  Will  Wilson.  Wilson's  flacks 
hurriedly  put  out  a  few  counterleaks  to 
deny  all,  but  at  least  some  of  the  episodes 
have  been  confirmed  since  then,  and 
Wilson  now  says  only  that  he  was  a 
patsy. 

Wilson,  of  course,  says  that  he  cannot 
talk  aixHit  what  he  knew  or  what  he  did 
because  of  the  attorney-client  relation- 
ship that  he  has  with  Frank  Sharp. 

A  veritable  chorus  of  angels  is  singing 
down  in  Texas  and  over  at  the  Justice 
Decvartment.  Several  millions  ot  dollars 
are  missing  though,  and  all  the  angels 
are  trying  to  tar  the  others  with  the 
taint  of  evil.  Could  it  be  that  stxne  of 
them  have  Ued?  Could  it  be  that  all  have 
lied?  It  is  very  likely  that  at  least  one 
angel  by  the  name  of  Will  Wilson  is  any- 
thing but  an  Innocent.  He  says  iie  knew 
nothing.  Two  of  his  closest  associates  say 
he  knew  everything.  Wilson  may  well  be 
a  liar.  And  if  he  Is  not  a  liar,  he  is  by  his 
own  admission  a  patsy.  Whichever  he 
is,  angel  or  liar,  he  does  not  belong  In  his 
present  position. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XXXI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
£«  <Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  incline 
your  ear  toward  the  Sharpstown  gang, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  you  will  hear  a  chorus 
of  innocents. 

Everyone  involved  in  the  looting  of 
Sharp's  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
various  other  enterprises  denies  that  he 
knew  anything  of  it.  Everyone  is  inno- 
cent but  millions  of  dollars  have  dis- 
appeared. 

But  anyone,  even  a  stone  deaf  person, 
can  discern  that  the  chorus  of  inno- 
cents sing  different  melodies  and  dif- 
ferent words.  Each  proclaims  his  own 
innocence,  saying  that  he  placed  his 
trust  in  the  others. 

For  example,  we  have  heard  from 
Frank  Sharp's  lawyers  that  their  cUent 
trusted  the  men  who  axivised  him.  Sharp 
was  no  crook,  they  insist,  but  was  only  a 
poor  innocent  who  was  taken  advsmtage 
of  by  the  men  who  gathered  about  him. 

And  we  have  seen  in  this  week's  Time 
magazine  how  Will  Wilson  says  that  he 
trusted  his  good  friends  and  knew  of 
nothing  that  they  had  done  wrong,  and 
that  he  was  innocent. 

And  last  week,  we  have  heard  testi- 
mony from  Sam  Stock,  who  used  to  be 
president  of  Sharp's  insurance  company, 
say  that  he  was  innocent  of  any  wrong- 
doing, and  that  Will  Wilson  knew  more 
than  anybody  else  about  Frank  Sharp's 
transactions. 

Well,  now,  that  Is  interesting. 

Will  Wilson  proclaims  his  innocence, 
and  yes  his  complete  Ignorance  of  what 
was  going  on  all  about  him.  And  yet  one 
of  his  very  close  associates  says  that 
Wilson  knew  more  than  anybody  else 
about  Sharp's  deals. 


TAX  BENEFITS  FOR  AVERAGE 
AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Flowers)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  when  the  President  announced 
his  new  economic  policy,  no  American 
could  mistake  the  fact  that  sacrifices 
would  be  required  from  every  level  of 
our  society.  However,  it  seems  now  that 
good  old  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  America"  may 
have  been  called  upon  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  pick  up  the  biggest  part  of  the 
tab  for  the  new  economic  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  cannot  change 
the  provisions  of  an  Executive  order.  But 
in  those  special  areas  reserved  to  our 
jurisdiction  by  the  Constitution — and  I 
am  thinking  of  taxation — Congress  can 
and  should  exercise  leadership.  If  the 
average  citizen  must  bear  the  bnmt 
through  the  wage  freeze,  then  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  tax  considerations 
above  and  beyond  those  recommended 
are  in  order.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  his  public 
statements  in  this  regard  and  assure  him 
of  my  support. 

We  must  all  recognize  as  well  that 
spending  cuts  will  not  only  be  desirable, 
but  are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
to  Eichieve  our  goal  of  economic  stability. 
But  if  America  must  tighten  her  belt, 
and  I  believe  we  must,  then  the  price  to 
be  paid  should  be  borne  unifonnly  by 
all  of  us  together.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— the  "people's  House" — ^la 
the  place  to  assure  equal  sharing  of  bur- 
den and  benefit  by  all  Americans. 


WAGE-PRICE  CONTROLS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevloos  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BuRLisoN)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 
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Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1969  the  Congress  gave  the 
President  ttie  authority  to  apply  wage- 
price  controls,  over  the  President's  vig- 
orous opposition.  At  that  time,  the 
President  refused  to  i^iply  tbe  controls 
and  the  authority  expired  with  the  end 
of  the  9l9t  Congress.  Barty  this  year. 
Congress  again  enacted  the  same  law,  but 
this  time  without  the  opposition  of  the 
President. 

Some  of  us  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
price  and  wage  controls  seem  to  be  our 
last  aftematlve  for  controillng  inflation. 
The  Presklent  has  been  late  in  applying 
them.  The  important  thing,  however,  is 
that  the  controls  be  fair  and  equltaUe 
whenever  they  are  put  Into  effect.  The 
President  has  called  for  controls  on 
wages,  prices,  and  rents,  but  has  over- 
looked credit — Interest  rates — and  profit 
controls. 

To  stimulate  emi^c^mient,  he  has  advo- 
cated the  removal  of  the  7-percent 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  new  auto- 
mobiles, a  levy  of  a  10-percent  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  new  piant  and  equip- 
ment, and  provisions  for  an  additlonaJ 
$50  per  dependent  personal  inoame  tsix 
exemption. 

Viewing  the  total  Impact  of  the  above, 
it  would  appear  that  big  business  and 
big  industry  came  out  far  ahead  of  our 
wage  and  salary  earners,  small  business- 
men, farmers,  teachers,  and  others. 

One  group  in  particular  has  had  a  dif- 
ficult time  interpreting  the  effect  of  the 
wage-price  freeze  on  them.  This  group 
is  the  over  2  million  teachers  in  America. 
Interpretations  and  pronouncements 
from  various  sources  within  the  adminis- 
tration dealing  with  the  freeze  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  have  been  profuse,  but 
conflicting. 

In  light  of  the  interpretations  of  the 
President's  order,  as  applied  to  teachers 
and  other  employees  of  the  Nation's 
school  systems,  I  feel  that  our  teachers 
are  being  asked  to  suffer  an  unusually 
heavy  burden.  In  addition  to  the  finan- 
cial burden  created  by  the  freeze  order, 
its  application  has  created  a  high  degree 
of  uncertainty  and  confusion  an  the  part 
of  school  boards  and  their  teachers  be- 
cause of  the  timing  of  the  order,  falling 
in  the  center  of  the  traditional  period  in 
which  schools  either  are  not  in  operation 
or  are  operating  at  a  reduced  capacity. 
The  schools  are  now  open,  but  many  edu- 
cators still  have  no  idea  what  they  are  to 
be  paid.  School  boards  are  unable  to  set 
up  final  pay  scales  and  budgets. 

The  day  following  the  President's  an- 
notmcement.  Dr.  George  Lincoln,  Direc- 
tor of  the  OCBce  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, annoimced  that  teachers  who  have 
agreed  to  a  raise  effective  at  the  opening 
of  school  will  not  be  paid  the  raise.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  hard  and  fast  rule  stating 
clearly  that  no  teacher  would  receive  a 
salary  increase  when  school  started. 

When  various  educaticHi  organizations 
and  school  systems  began  asking  about 
longstanding  contracts,  summer  school 
payments,  and  new  teachers'  salaries,  the 
administration  felt  a  need  to  issue  a  clari- 
fying statement.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil.  which  was  by  this  time  estab- 
lished to  make  official  Interpretations, 
decreed  that  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  teachers  would  be  allowed  if  the  con- 


tract period  started  before  August  15.  If 
the  contract  period  started  after  August 
15,  the  Increase  would  not  be  allowed. 
This  opened  the  floodgates  which  re- 
sulted in  the  present  state  of  constema- 

ti<Hl. 

Would  ttBchen  imder  the  same  con- 
tract, some  of  which  started  before  the 
15th  and  others  who  started  after  the 
15th.  get  the  same  salaries?  Were  con- 
tracts signed  at  the  end  of  last  school 
year  in  effect?  Would  teachers  on  a 
10-moDth  pay  scale  be  penalized?  These 
were  some  of  the  questions  raised.  No  one 
knew  the  answers  for  sure.  Many  were 
willing  to  q?ectilate.  Administration  offi- 
cials were  giving  imofBcial  interpreta- 
tions. One  official  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"We  consider  an  adopted  budget  end.  sal- 
ary scale  to  be  the  same  as  a  contract." 
Hie  Nati6nal  Education  Assodaticoi 
claimed  that  80  percent  of  its  teachers 
would  be  getting  their  promised  salary 
increases.  Yet  no  official  decision  was 
forthcoming.  Finally  a  clarifying  state- 
ment clarifying  the  earlier  clarifying 
statement  was  announced.  This  declara- 
ti<m  pronounced  that  teachers  who  were 
eligible  to  be  paid  over  a  12-month 
period,  but  in  fact  were  piEiid  over  a  10- 
mcMith  period,  are  eligible  for  a  pay  raise 
which  was  in  effect  in  the  school  district 
before  August  15. 

Again,  what  was  meant  by  "eligible" 
and  "in  effect?"  Was  the  contract  agreed 
to  by  each  teacher  back  in  late  April  "in 
effect?"  This  time  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Prepcuredness  made  the  announce- 
ment. Teachers  may  receive  a  pay  in- 
crease if  they  are  eligible  for  work  on  a 
12-month  ba£is  despite  CMitually  working 
and  being  paid  for  only  10  months  of 
work — the  contract  containing  the  raise 
must  have  been  ratified  before  August  15. 
This  made  the  situation  as  clear  as  the 
polluted  Potomac  River. 

On  August  27,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Sidney  P.  Marland,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  additional  edicts  were  re- 
leased concerning  newly  hired  teachers 
and  longevity  and  merit  Increases.  Many 
of  the  questions  remain  unanswered. 
Schools  have  started.  The  first  pay 
checks  will  be  due  at  the  end  of  this  week. 
Still  no  one  is  sure  what  applies  and  what 
does  not.  Granted,  the  situation  is  com- 
plicated. However,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  was  caught  unpre- 
pared. Advanced  planning  would  have 
been  helpful.  The  continual  "clarifying" 
was  not.  Had  the  freeze  been  Invoked 
when  suggested  by  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, the  confusion  most  certainly  would 
have  been  less. 

Why  caimot  somebody  in  this  adminis- 
tration take  hold  of  this  problem  and 
settie  it  with  clarity,  definity  and  without 
equivocation?  And  may  I  suggest  the 
concept  of  equity.  At  the  present  point  in 
time — and  this  may  be  changed  to- 
morrow— the  estimate  is  that  95  percent 
of  Missouri's  teachers  will  be  denied  their 
increased  compensation.  For  the  past 
year  Infiation  has  rampaged.  These 
teachers  have  been  working  at  a  static 
salary  while  other  segments  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force  have  been  receiving  in- 
creased compensation.  Now  these  teach- 
ers are  told  that  their  duly  contracted 
increases  shall  be  denied.  This  does  not 
comport  with  my  concept  of  equity. 


MONEY  AND  TAXES 


(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricorb  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  &Ir.  Speaker.  Right 
now,  as  the  Congress  convenes  to  con- 
sider a  number  of  economic  measures, 
money  and  taxes  are  on  everybody's 
mind.  Recently,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
introduce  Albert  W.  Brlsbin,  who  has 
just  been  appointed  Regloneil  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  Dallas,  when  he  addressed  the  Texas 
Breakfast  Club.  His  talk  was  Interesting, 
and  he  gave  us  great  insight  into  many 
of  the  problems  and  tasks  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  faces  each  day.  I  would 
like  to  share  his  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Remakks  or  Albxkt  W.  Brisbin 

When  Luther  Holcomb  Invited  me  to  ad- 
dress thU  group,  be  reminded  me  that  at 
8:00  ajn.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  digest  a 
heavy,  technical  lecture  on  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  taxation.  His  warning  really  was 
not  necessary.  I  am  not  In  fact  a  tax  tech- 
nician, rather  a  student  of  the  art  of  tax 
administration.  That  art  has  been  described 
aptly  by  French  authorities  as  the  process  of 
plucUng  the  most  feathers  with  the  least 
hissing.  A  British  writer  has  said  that  It  Is 
the  tax  collector's  responsibility  to  keep  the 
taxpayer  suUen  but  not  mutinous. 

Everyone  Is,  of  course,  an  expert  on  taxes. 
Practically  every  world  figure  has  written  or 
talked  about  taxes  at  one  time  or  another. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  frequently 
quoted  epigrams  was  taken  from  a  letter 
that  Ben  Franklin  wrote  In  1788  describing 
conditions  In  the  republic.  In  that  historic 
year,  the  Philadelphia  8age  sent  a  letter  to 
a  friend  saying: 

"Our  Constitution  Is  In  actual  operation: 
everything  appears  to  promise  that  It  will 
last:  but  nothing  In  this  world  Is  certain  but 
death  and  taxes." 

A  latter-day  wit  has  regretted  that  "death 
and  taxes"  dont  always  occur  In  that  order. 

Some  of  the  tax  literature  Is  even  poetical. 
Perhaps  you  have  read  these  lines  by  Robert 
Frost: 

Never  ask  of  money  spent 

Where  the  spender  thinks  It  went. 

Nobody  was  ever  meant 

To  remember,  or  Invent, 

What  he  did  with  every  cent. 

Some  of  the  literature  Is  quite  Imaginative. 
On  March  13  of  this  year,  the  Washington 
Star  carried  a  column  by  Arthur  Hoppe  In 
which  he  reviewed  an  Unaglnary  chapter  In 
a  book  entitled,  "Sex  and  Taxes."  If  you  can 
believe  Mr.  Hoppe,  In  1975  Splro  Agnew  will 
be  President  and,  facing  the  usual  financial 
crisis,  will  decide  to  solve  It  by  taxing  sex. 
This  brings  to  mind  the  Texas  farmer  who, 
after  working  all  night  on  bis  tax  return. 
hitched  his  bull  to  the  plow  in  an  effort  to 
teach  him  that  farming  was  not  all  fun. 

Unfortunately,  down  at  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  we  do  not  have  that  much  fun. 
We  started  out  In  1863  to  collect  a  very  simple 
Income  tax  at  very  low  rates.  Tbe  Income  tax 
form  weis,  believe  it  or  not,  short  and  simple. 
You  can  see  Show  we  have  progressed  since 
then. 

Dtirlng  the  first  year  that  we  bad  a  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  we  collected 
(2.7  million  In  Income  taxes,  and  $34.9  million 
in  excise  taxes.  We  do  somewhat  better  these 
days.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  we  collected  a  bit 
over  $191.6  bUllon,  of  which  $100.7  bUllon 
came  from  Income  taxes. 

We  particularly  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact 
that  all  of  this  money  is  collected  through  a 
"voluntary"    self-assessment    system.    Now, 
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that    takes    a    little    explaining — especially 
when  we  get  letters  like  this : 

"I've  always  paid  my  income  tax  In  the 
past  because  I  was  afraid  of  going  to  Jail  If 
I  didn't.  Now,  I  read  in  the  papen  and  bear 
on  the  TV  and  radio  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
voluntary  self-assessment.  If  it's  voluntary, 
I  dont  want  any  part  of  It.  so  you  can  have 
your  forms  back." 

Other  taxpayers  have  a  more  fatalistic  atti- 
tude. One  of  them  vnote  us : 

"I  understand  that  President  Johnson  has 
declared  war  on  poverty.  Please  advise  us  as 
to  where  I  surrender." 

In  the  early  days  of  Internal  Revenue,  there 
were  a  dozen  or  so  clerks  who  oould  handle 
all  of  the  paperwork.  Now  It  takes  around 
70.000  men,  women,  and  computers  to  prooeas 
over  113  million  returns — 6.6  million  of  them 
from  Texas.  Of  course,  we  get  returns  from 
all  over.  We  appreciate  all  of  this  attention 
except  in  exceptional  cases.  For  Instance, 
every  few  years  we  discover  some  Imaginative 
refund  claims  from  Inmates  of  penitentiaries. 

Many  things  have  changed.  Not  only  have 
we  ttimed  in  our  quUl  pens  for  IBM  360s,  but 
we  have  adopted  such  quaint  practices  as 
turning  all  of  the  collections  over  to  the 
Treasury.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  farm  out  some  of  the  collecting  to 
banks  on  a  commission  basis. 

Although  the  first  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  started  out  with  a  small  staff 
in  Washington,  the  organization  grew  quite 
rapidly— except  In  certain  southern  States 
which  had  other  things  on  their  minds. 
Shortly  after  the  war,  the  original  Income 
tax  was  repealed,  and  the  typical  revenuer 
spent  more  time  following  the  scent  of  mash 
at  mountain  stUls  than  looking  for  phony 
deductions  on  tax  returns. 

In  1894  Congress  made  another  stab  at  an 
Income  tax,  but  this  time  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  It  unconstitutional.  No  one  seems  to 
know  why  the  1862  Income  tax  got  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Maybe  It  was  only  a  coinci- 
dence that  President  Lincoln  appointed  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

After  the  sixteenth  amendment  was  ratified 
In  1913,  we  went  back  to  work  on  the  Income 
tax.  We  already  had  hundreds  of  tax  forms 
dealing  with  whiskey,  tobacco,  and  such.  So 
the  new  Income  tax  form  got  the  famous 
number  1040.  The  1913  form  was,  naturally, 
more  complicated  than  the  1863  form.  Of 
course,  we  have  progressed,  year-by-year  since 
then. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  fault  is  downtown, 
but  some  of  It  belongs  up  here  on  the  Hill.  A 
few  years  ago  Wilbur  Mills  diagnosed  the 
problem  this  way: 

"Still  another  complicating  factor  In  our 
tax  laws  arises  from  the  addition  year  after 
year  of  new  provisions.  Moreover,  In  adding 
these  provisions  we  seldom  have  the  time  to 
go  back  through  the  existing  compilation  of 
tax  laws  to  see  how  many  of  them  are  no 
longer  necessary." 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  the  fault  lies,  not 
with  you  and  me.  but  vrtth  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  our  economic  system  which  re- 
quires very  Intricate  fine-tuning  In  order  to 
distribute  the  tax  burden  fairly  among  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  having  quite  different  eco- 
mlc  circumstances. 

Speaking  of  economic  problems,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  small-town  proprietor  of  an 
Ice  cream  parlor  who  was  called  upon  by  a 
revenue  sigent  to  explain  large  losses  claimed 
on  the  business.  The  man  said  the  explana- 
tion was  very  simple.  He  had  broken  his  reg- 
ular dipper  for  5  cent  Ice  cream  cones,  and 
was  losing  money  using  the  10  cent  dipper 
for  nickel  cones. 

My  own  Job  is  to  head  the  Planning  and 
Research  activities  of  Internal  Revenue. 
These  Include: 

A  Planning  and  Analysis  Division  which 
6p>ectallzes  In  forecasting  the  Service's  work- 
load and  resource  requirements. 


A  Research  Division  which  helps  tbe  Tr< 
ury  legislative  draftan,  and  studies  many  In- 
ternal problems. 

A  Systems  Development  DlTlslon  which 
designed  our  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tem, and  la  now  trying  to  update  it  in  terms 
of  tomorrow's  requirements  and  technology. 

And  a  Statistics  Division  which  provides 
Congress  and  others  wltti  detailed  analyses 
of  each  year's  CTop  of  Income  tax  retvuns. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  our  profes- 
sional statisticians,  but  as  a  nonstatlstlclan 
I  cannot  help  getting  a  chucklt  from  a  re- 
port written  a  half  century  ago  by  Sir  Joalah 
Staii^,  who  was  head  of  the  British  Inland 
Revenue  Department.  He  said: 

"The  Ctovernment  are  very  keen  on  amass- 
ing statistics.  They  collect  them,  add  them, 
raise  them  to  the  Nth  power,  take  the  cube 
root  and  prepare  wonderful  diagrams.  But 
you  must  ixever  forget  that  every  one  of  these 
figures  comes  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
vlUage  watchman,  who  Just  puts  down  what 
he  damn  pleases." 

Of  course  we  no  longer  have  village  watch- 
men; we  merely  take  the  Information  you 
put  on  your  tax  return  and  run  it  through 
our  computers. 

Computers  have  created  a  new  way  of  life 
for  us.  We  now  have  con^juterlzed  service 
centers  in  seven  regional  locations — Includ- 
ing the  Southwest  Center  In  Austin.  Three 
more  service  centers  are  being  built  to  oope 
with  the  growing  volume  and  complexity  of 
tax  returns.  In  addition,  we  have  a  national 
computer  center  at  Martlnsburg.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  specialized  data  center  In 
Detroit. 

The  basic  organization  of  IntMnal  Reve- 
nue is  gradually  shaping  around  these  com- 
puterized operations.  We  had  districts  and 
regions  before  we  had  computers,  but  their 
work  is  changing. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 100  Internal  Revenue  districts.  With 
Improved  communication  a^d  transporta- 
tion, that  number  has  been  reduced  to  68.  I 
would  not  want  to  predict  the  future,  but 
I  am  siu-e  that  this  is  not  a  final  number. 
When  the  regional  ofllces  were  established  In 
1952,  there  were  17  of  them — this  number 
went  down  to  nine,  and  then  to  seven. 

As  you  know,  in  Texas  our  work  Is  divided 
between  two  districts  with  headquarters  in 
Austin  and  Dallas.  Also,  Dallas  is  the  head- 
quarters of  our  Southwest  Region  which 
supervises  our  revenue  work  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming. 

The  southwest  is  famoiis  for  many  things, 
but  In  Internal  Revenue  terms  we  can  think 
of  some  special  accomplishments.  One  cf 
these  Is  known  as  IDRS,  which  stands  for 
Integrated  Data  Retrieval  System.  It  is  be- 
ing pioneered  in  our  Southwest  Region. 

This  system  retrieves  only  account  data. 
It  would  not  help  us  find  tbe  missing  wife 
referred  to  In  this  taxpayer's  letter: 

"DxAX  Sir:  My  wife  went  to  pay  my  income 
tax  last  Friday  and  I  haven't  seen  her  since, 
so  will  you  please  let  me  know  If  it  has 
been  paid.  If  not,  will  you  please  send  me 
another  form  for  me  to  fill  out. 
Sincerely  yours, 


For  a  couple  of  years,  we  have  been  run- 
ning tests  throughout  the  Southwest  Region 
with  a  new  set  of  electronic  gadgetry  which 
enables  local  offices  to  get  virtually  Instant 
information  from  the  enormous  master  files 
In  the  regional  service  center.  On  the  basis 
of  this  experience,  we  are  now  Installing — 
first  In  the  Southwest  and  later  in  other 
regions — Improved  equipment.  This  will  en- 
able local  offices  to  give  you  quick  answers 
on  the  status  of  your  accounts  and  answer 
many  other  questions.  I  don't  know  how 
many  of  you  have  had  problems  with  your 
bills  or  refunds,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
this   new  system   will   do   more    to   Improve 


^ 


taxpayer  relations  than  anjrthlng  we  have 
done  In  many  years. 

One  of  the  southwest  states — Arkansss — 
participated  in  the  first  experiment  with  an- 
other great  taxpayer  aid.  This  one  is  called 
"Centiphone".  It  is  an  arrangement  with  the 
telephone  company  in  an  Internal  Revenue 
district  so  that  any  taxpayer  anywhere  In 
a  given  district  can  telephone  without  toU 
charges  to  the  District  Internal  Revenue 
Headquarters  and  get  answers  to  his  tax  ques- 
tions. This  system  is  also  being  gradually  ex- 
tended to  other  States. 

Taxpayer  service  is  very  much  on  our 
minds.  In  the  first  place,  as  fellow  dtlxens, 
taxpayers  have  every  right  to  good  service. 
In  the  second  place,  if  taxpayers  are  going 
to  cooperate  with  the  unique  Amerlcaa  self- 
assessment  tax  system,  they  must  be  helped 
In  every  reasonable  way. 

I  used  the  word  "reasonable"  because  we 
cannot  help  much  In  some  cases — such  as 
the  one  in  which  the  taxpayer  said: 

"Please  send  me  my  refund  wt  once.  I 
have  fallen  in  error  with  my  landlady." 

We  recently  had  a  special  study  of  the  tax- 
payer service  problem  made  by  a  oonunlttee 
of  which  the  chairman  was  my  old  friend 
Frank  White,  who  reoenUy  retired  as  Re- 
gional Commissioner  of  the  Southwest  Re- 
gion in  Dallas.  Out  of  this  study  has  grown 
a  plan  for  expending  and  improving  our  tax- 
payer services.  The  first  step  vrtll  be  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  taxpayer  service 
division  In  the  national  headquarters  In  or- 
der to  assure  special  emphasis  on  this  ftxnc- 
tion. 

Answering  taxpayers'  questions  is  not 
merely  cm  April  16th  phenomenon.  It  is  a 
year-rotind  activity.  Some  of  the  quesUons 
are  very  simple  like  taking  an  exemption  for 
your  mother-in-law.  Some  are  very  complex 
like  corporate  reorganizations. 

Some  probably  cannot  he  answered  at  all. 
You  have  proliahly  read  about  our  new  de- 
preciation regulations,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  cover  the  question  raised  by  the  much- 
married  man  who  wanted  to  know  how  to 
calculate  depreciation  on  his  wife. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  carried  in  the  September  8, 
1971,  edition  of  the  "letters  to  the  edi- 
tor" column  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  newspai>er. 

The  writer  is  a  man,  well  respected 
not  only  by  his  colleagues  of  the  press 
but  also  those  of  us  who  are  often  the 
subject  of  his  penmanship.  I  offer  the 
letter  without  conunent,  for  its  content 
says  enough. 

Dm  Not  Carncizx  Acnxw 

Sib:  The  Star  recently  carried  the  head- 
line, "4  Reporters  Criticize  Agnew  Tactics  on 
Tour." 

The  story  dealt  with  talks  to  the  Wash- 
ington Press  Club  by  four  newsmen  who  cov- 
ered the  vice  president  on  his  recent  trip 
around  the  world.  I  was  one  of  them. 

The  Star  headline  was  erroneous  with  re- 
spect to  my  own  talk.  I  did  not  criticize  Mr. 
Agnew  on  his  t&cUcs. 

Contrary  to  tbe  headline  and  a  possible 
implication  In  The  Star  story,  I  told  the  au- 
dience I  believed  that  Mr.  Agnew  In  his  meet- 
ings with  foreign  leaders  represented  the 
United  States  government  very  ably. 

Unfortunately,  my  statement  was  not  In- 
cluded in  The  Star  story. 

Edwabd  W.  O'Brien, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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WHAT  IS  HAPPENINO  TO  AMERICA'S 
APPRECIATION  FOR  THOSE  WHO 
HAVE  WORN  THE  UNIFORM? 

(Mr.  HiKha  asked  and  was  glvep  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoao  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
happoiing  to  America's  appreciation  for 
those  who  have  worn  our  coimtry's  uni- 
form? In  particular,  why  Is  so  little  said 
and  done  about  the  services  of  those 
returning  veterans  who  fought  In  Viet- 
nam? 

It  has  been  a  tradition  in  America  to 
present  through  parades  and  other  spe- 
cial events  a  public  display  of  the  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  those  men  and  women 
who  have  served  our  country  well  and 
honorably  In  Its  military  services. 

In  previous  wars  when  our  men  came 
back  from  the  fighting  fronts,  parades 
were  held  with  flags  flying,  bands  play- 
ing, and  speeches  honoring  those  who  set 
aside  personal  considerations  to  take  up 
arms  in  defense  of  freedom. 

Why  Is  It  not  being  done  for  the  vet- 
erans of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam?  They 
set  their  lives  against  the  tyranny  of 
communism.  Why  have  not  their  sacri- 
fices been  recognized  and  their  services 
honored  as  in  the  days  of  old? 

The  time  is  late,  but  It  is  not  too  late 
to  show  that  we  do  appreciate  the  vet- 
erans of  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This  year's  observance  of  Veterans  Day 
could  well  serve  as  an  outstanding 
demonstration  of  America's  appreciation 
for  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  who  wore 
the  American  uniform  in  that  far  away 
part  of  the  world. 

It  is  time  for  all  Americans  to  rise  up 
and  say  to  the  entire  world  that  this  con- 
flict which  has  torn  us  apart  in  so  many 
ways  has  not  caused  us  to  overlook  or 
ignore  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
us  in  uniform.  It  is  not  ^ough  that  the 
Government  provide  the  usual  veterans' 
benefits  to  these  men.  Let  us  unite  this 
Veterans  Day  In  a  public  demonstration 
of  appreciation  and  admiration  for  the 
vetersms  of  Vietnam  and  let  us  never 
again  lose  sight  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  our  security  made  by  this 
fine  group  of  Americans. 


TOM  WENTWORTH'S 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  January 
1966.  the  Pensacola  Journal  carried  an 
editorial  entitled  "For  the  Future  Gen- 
erations." and  I  quote  from  It: 

One  of  the  most  valuable  hlatorlcal  treas- 
ures In  the  Pensacola  area  Is  hoiised  in  the 
T.  T.  Wentworth  Jr.  Museum.  ? 

And  this  delight  to  hundreds  of  weekend 
visitors  Is  much  more  than  meets  the  curious 
eye  of  the  average  museum  patron. 

Highly  praised  by  qualified  historians  and 
collectorB,  this  enormous  cataloguing  of 
relics,  nostalgic  keepsakes  and  memorabUla 
tells  a  living  history  of  Pensacola,  Northwest 
Florida  and  the  entire  state. 

This  collection,  valued  Into  the  thousands 
of  dollars  by  professional  curators,  represents 
the  life-long  adventure  of  a  man  who  be- 


lieves the  past  should.be  preserved  to  enrich 
the  future. 

Tom  Wentworth,  dubbed  Mr.  Pensacola 
History  for  several  decades,  keeps  a  youthful 
outlook  through  his  labors  to  preserve  for 
future  PensacoUans  a  living  scrapbook  of  the 
rich  herlj^ge  spanning  four  centuries. 

Anyoiie  interested  In  Pensacola  history 
can  show  his  or  her  appreclaton  for  keeping 
this  collection  In  otir  community  by  sup- 
porting Wentworth '8  work.  Pew  PensacoUans 
have  worked  as  long  and  as  hard  as  Tom 
Wentworth  toward  giving  his  community  a 
real  treasure — a  panoramic  view  of  four  cen- 
turies of  Pensacola'3  past. 

Indeed,  the  Pensacola  community  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Tom  Wentworth. 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken.  Tom 
Wentworth 's  Museum  is  one  of  the  area's 
most  vsduable  assets. 

I  have  long  enjoyed  a  warm  friendship 
with  this  distinguished  Floridian.  and  I 
have  a  sincere  appreciation  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  historic  and 
exciting  northwest  Florida. 


PHASE  n— LETS  GET  ON  WITH  IT 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one 
of  many  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  who  has  urged  the  President  to  use 
the  authority  at  his  disposal  to  stem  the 
tide  of  infiatl(Hi.  The  President  has  done 
what  he  repeatedly  said  he  would  not 
do  but  what  we  all  knew  he  would  have 
to  do  at  some  point.  The  wage-price 
freeze  has  imposed  serious  burdens  on  a 
sizable  minority  of  American  families 
and  small  businesses.  While  I  must  ac- 
cept the  freeze  as  a  necessity,  I  would 
urge  that  the  burden  so  disprc^ortlonate- 
ly  borne  be  lessened  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  seems  quite  clear  from  the  remarks 
of  the  President  and  other  knowledge- 
able o£Qclals  in  the  administraticm  that 
we  will  not  return  to  a  prefreeze  policy 
on  November  15.  At  this  point,  the  most 
important  questicMis.  in  my  opinion,  are 
what  the  postfreeze  policy  will  look  like, 
and  when  it  should  begin. 

Let  me  first  address  myself  to  the 
timing  of  "Phase  n,"  as  it  has  been 
called.  There  has  been  speculation  that 
the  freeze  will  be  extended  in  its  present 
form  for  another  90  days  or  longer.  The 
President  today  assured  us  that  this 
would  not  happen.  I  am  heartened  by  this 
because  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
have  served  no  useful  purpose.  In  fact, 
Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  wish  to  raise  the  point 
today  that  the  wsige-price  freeze  may 
have  accomplished  all  that  it  can  ac- 
complish in  less  than  90  days. 

Let  us  look  first  of  all  at  the  purpose  of 
the  freeze.  It  is  my  view  that  a  freeze, 
with  its  inevitable  inequities,  Is  defensi- 
ble only  as  a  short-term  plan  to  halt  in- 
fiation  and  provide  a  stable  situatlMi 
from  which  a  long-term  policy  of  stabil- 
ization could  be  launched  successfully. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  freeae.  ITiere- 
fore,  the  freeze  need  last  only  as  long  as 
it  takee  to  get  everyone  In  line  and  to 
design  the  stabilization  policy. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  30  days  the  first 
of  these  conditions  will  have  been  met. 
The  economy  will  be  as  ready  aa  It  will 


ever  be  to  receive  the  phase  n  stabiliza- 
tion policy. 

I  assume  that  the  administration  has 
been  working  out  its  postfreeze  plan 
right  along,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest 
at  this  time  that,  if  the  administration  is 
not  soon  prepered  to  announce  what  It 
has  decided  to  adopt,  it  is  giillty  of  foot- 
dragging.  Every  day  the  freeze  lasts  be- 
yond the  30th  is,  in  my  opinion,  unjusti- 
fied. Every  additional  day  will  be  an  un- 
necessary continuation  of  freeze  inequi- 
ties. 

In  the  near  future  I  will  be  presenting 
to  the  House  my  recommendatioins  for  a 
postfreeze  stabilization  policy.  These 
proposals  are  based  on  long  experience 
vnth  the  infiationary  conduct  of  this 
country  and  on  my  feeling  that  the  time 
for  a  com{M-ehensive  battle  plan  is  now, 
not  60  days  from  now. 


HUD  AND  HEW  HEED  CONGRES- 
SIONAL CALL  FOR  NATIONWIDE 
DANGEROUS  PAINTS  STUDY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  childhood 
lead  poisoning  is  a  severe  national  peril 
to  the  youngsters  of  this  Nation.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  reports  that  some  400,000  chil- 
dren annually  exhibit  elevated  blood 
lead  levels.  Of  these,  16,000  require 
medical  treatment.  For  some,  treatment 
is  too  late;  3,200  children  each  year  suf- 
fer moderate  to  severe  brain  damage; 
800  children  annually  suffer  such  gross 
brain  damage  that  they  are  consigned  to 
mental  institutions  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  And  200  children  die. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  is  well  known. 
Small  children,  virtually  all  younger 
than  7  years  of  age,  pick  up  and  eat 
lead-tainted  paint  and  plaster  chips 
which  fall  from  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  their  dilapidated  dwellings.  Slowly, 
the  lead  they  ingest  builds  up  in  their 
systems.  Finally,  they  fall  ill.  The  con- 
sequences may  be  blindness,  kidney  im- 
pairment, brain  damage,  and,  as  I  said, 
even  death. 

For  several  years  now,  the  paint  in- 
dustry has,  by  self-regulation,  limited 
the  quantity  of  lead  contained  in  paints 
used  in  and  around  homes  to  1  percent  or 
less.  Hopefully,  this  self-regulation  would 
help  avert  for  future  generations  the 
tragedy  being  visited  upon  the  children 
now  living  in  our  decaying  slum  dwell- 
ings, coated  in  the  1920's  and  1930's  and 
1940's  with  paint  containing  much  higher 
lead  levels. 

In  large  measure,  the  paint  industry 
has  been  attentive  to  the  peril  of  child- 
hood lead  poisoning.  However,  some 
manufacturers  have  been,  and  are,  mar- 
keting paints  which,  while  ostensibly 
containing  1  percent  lead  or  less,  in  fact 
contain  percentages  of  lead  exceeding 
that  level.  Sixteen  brands  have  recently 
been  Identified.  One  of  these — a  sup- 
posedly safe  paint  sold  to  innocent  con- 
sumers off  the  shelf — wa|i  found  to  con- 
tain lead  in  excess  of  13  percent. 
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Clearly,  vigorous  Federal  action  is  de- 
manded to  alert  consimiers  to  this  peril, 
as  well  as  to  ban  lead-based  paints  en- 
tirely from  household  uses.  To  achieve 
this  latter  end,  I  have  filed,  with  five  child 
health  experts,  a  petition  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  As  to  the  for- 
mer goal,  I  have  called  upon  both  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  imdertake  an  immediate 
nationwide  analysis  of  all  paint  brands 
to  determine  their  lead  levels  and  then  to 
make  them  public. 

I  am  gratified  that  both  agencies  have 
responded  with  commendable  alacrity. 
By  letters  of  August  25,  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson of  HEW  'and  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  Britton  of  HUD  have  informed 
me  that  the  nationwide  stiidy  for  which 
I  called  is  to  be  imdertaken.  I  believe 
this  action  shows  a  heartening  response 
to  what  Is  indeed  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Rom- 
ney — identical  to  the  one  sent  to  Secre- 
tary Richardson — and  copies  of  their  re- 
sponses to  me: 

August  2,  1971. 
Hon.  George  W.  Romney, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Secretary  Romney:  As  you  know, 
childhood  lead  poisoning  is  a  devastating 
disease.  Its  victims  are  almost  exclusively 
children  between  the  ages  1  and  6.  They  pick 
up  and  eat  paint  and  plaster  chips  tainted 
with  lead -based  paint,  and  develop  the 
disease.  The  consequences  are  severe,  to  say 
the  least:  200  children  die  annually,  8CX)  suf- 
fer such  serious  brain  damage  they  require 
permanent  InstitutionEillzatlon  and  3,200 
suffer  moderate  to  severe  brain  damage.  All 
told,  the  annual  number  of  children  who  ex- 
hibit elevated  blood  lead  levels  is  approxi- 
mately 400,000. 

In  virtually  every  Instance,  the  source  of 
the  poisoning  Is  lead-based  paint.  Con- 
sequently.  I  am  calling  upon  your  agency 
to  undertake  an  Immediate  research  program 
of  the  highest  priority  to  determine  the  lead 
content  of  all  paint  brands  manufactured  in 
or  Imported  into  the  United  States.  I  do  so 
in  liglvkSL*  rec«Qt  study  performed  by  the 
New  toTK-dty  Bureau  of  Lead  Poisoning 
Control,  which,  in  sampling  some  22  brands, 
has  established  that  at  least  3  of  them  ex- 
ceed the  1  per  cent  limit,  which  Is  set  by  New 
York  City  ordinances  and  which  is  Incor- 
porated as  the  definitional  limit  for  "lead- 
based  paint"  in  P.L.  91-695,  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

Following  this  analysis,  the  findings  must 
be  made  public,  in  order  that  the  constuner 
may  be  aware  of  which  paints  to  avoid. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response  to  my  re- 
quest. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wn-LiAM  P.  Ryan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Department  or  Housing 

AND  Urban  Deteix>pment, 
Washington,  D.C,  Atigust  25,  1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Ryan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ryan:  Secretary  Romney  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  August 
2,  1971  concerning  the  development  of  a  re- 
search project  to  determine  the  lead  content 
of  paint. 


The  Office  of  Research  and  Technology 
has  been  assigned  the  responslblUty  Tor 
implementing  Title  m,  the  research  and 
demonstration  program,  under  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  (PL 
91-695).  It  is  our  re^onslblllty  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  to  specifically  de- 
velop programs  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  lead -based  paint  problem. 

The  need  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
interior  paint  products,  currently  on  the 
market,  exceed  the  one  percent  level  was  dis- 
cussed both  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  National  Btireau  of  Standards.  We 
feel  that  this  issue  is  Indeed  a  valid  one  and 
bears  close  evaluation. 

Presently  it  Is  estimated  that  there  are 
close  to  2,000  paint  manufacturers  In  the 
U.S.,  each  of  whom  make  more  than  one  line 
of  paint  and  the  sales  of  these  products  are 
in  turn  subject  to  varying  geographical  pat- 
terns of  distribution.  Thus  the  magnitude 
and  scope  of  a  survey  of  these  paint  products 
Is  not  a  simple  matter,  if  scientifically  valid 
results  are  to  be  obtained  and  published. 
However,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
urgency  to  pursue  a  survey  of  this  type,  not 
only  to  analyze  for  lead,  but  for  other  metals 
which  may  be  added  and  r^resent  a  ciirrent 
or  potential  p>olsonlng  hazard. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  at  our 
request,  Is  developing  a  program  to  carry  out 
such  a  survey.  We  expect  to  receive  from  them 
by  the  end  of  the  month  a  detailed  program 
proposal  plan  which  will  give  the  scope  of  the 
problem,  the  mechanism  for  carrying  out  the 
survey,  and  the  cost.  The  proposed  study 
would  be  coordinated  and  supported  Jointly 
by  HUD  and  HEW. 

You  will  be  advised  promptly  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  study  and  its  results.  If  we  may 
be  of  further  assistance  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  please  feel 
free  to  communicate  with  us. 
Sincerely, 

Theodore  R.  BRrrroN.  Jr., 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 


The  Secretary  or  Health,  Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare. 

Washington.  DC,  August  25, 1971. 
Hon.  William  F.  Ryan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ryan:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  August  2  concerning  the  lead  content  of 
paints. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Environmental 
Management,  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  has  the  responsibility 
for  Implementing  this  Department's  program 
under  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act  (PL  91-695).  However,  the  re- 
search requirement  of  Title  III  of  this  Act 
as  it  relates  specifically  to  determining  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  lead-based  paint 
problem  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  need  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
interior  paint  products  contain  lead  in  ex- 
cess of  one  percent  was  discussed  in  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Environmental  Management  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment research  staff  on  Thursday,  Aug^ust  12. 
Steps  have  been  initiated  to  evaluate  this 
problem.  The  study  is  to  be  coordinated  and 
supported  Jointly  by  the  two  Departments. 
We  believe  this  section  is  indicated  In  view  of 
the  recent  reports  from  New  York  City.  You 
will  be  advised  promptly  of  the  results  of  this 
study. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  RESOLUTIONS  TO 
RESTORE  MILITARY  AID  TO 
GREECE  PROGRAMS — 49TH  SU- 
PREME CONVENTIONS         Z 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  opposed  the  negative  action 
of  the  House  in  regard  to  miUtary  aid  to 
Greece,  and  I  continue  to  be  concerned 
deeply  by  the  implications  of  this  action 
and  all  that  it  implies  to  our  own  na- 
tional security. 

I  find  that  my  feeling  is  reflected 
throughout  this  country  by  Americans  of 
Greek  ancestry  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  experts  on  foreign 
and  military  affairs,  various  civic  and 
patriotic  organizations.  Concern  is  ex- 
pressed not  only  about  the  adverse  mili- 
tary effects  of  this  action  but  also  the 
implications  of  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  a  friendly  nation. 

As  the  other  body  begins  consideration 
of  this  issxie,  I  wish  to  include  with  my 
remarks  as  follows  the  comments  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  and  an  editorial  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor. 

As  Members  know,  the  Order  of 
AHEPA,  with  its  hundreds  of  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States,  is  by  far 
the  largest  organization  of  Americans  of 
Greek  descent  in  our  Nation.  "^ 

The  material  follows: 
Order  of  AHEPA  Resolutions  To  Restore 

Military  Aid  to  Greece  Programs — 49th 

StrpREME  Conventions 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
a  very  close  vote  on  Incomplete  biased,  and 
sometimes  Inaccurate  testimony  offered  by 
a  few  persons  known  to  be  opposed  to  basic 
American  foreign  policy,  offered  before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affair* 
Committee,  whose  own  vote  was  badly  ^Ut, 
refused  to  continue  UJS.  military  aid  to 
Greece  in  the  sum  of  »118  mlUlon  for  the 
coming  year;  and. 

Whereas,  before  the  aame  aald  oonunlttoe 
there  appeared  the  highest  foreign  poUoy  and 
military  poUcy  experts  on  Oreaoe  In  our  Qov- 
emment,  who  absolutely  OKKieed  theae  outa: 
and, 

Whereaa,  the  order  of  AHEPA  la  an  Ameri- 
can society  o(  American  dtlzene  at  Oxeeoe 
descent  who  are  loyal  to  the  United  8tate> 
and  prUnarUy  ooncemed  with  the  beat  Inter- 
ests of  America,  but  who  aJao  un  tmmntmm 
with  the  Greek  security,  who  ai«  derated  to 
the  principles  of  aelf  determlnattcti  as  well 
ae  democracy  for  aU  nattoiM.  wbo  un<lar- 
atandfl  the  dangers  to  ttie  free  world  poaed 
by  oommunlat  ImperlaUon  In  the  Xeatem 
Mediterranean,  who  an  oonvlnoed  *y*M,  ttie 
national  serenity  of  the  United  Stwtes  la 
greatly  dependent  on  tfae  Internal  atablUty- 
the  territorial  Initaertiy.  ttia  Indepandenoe' 
the  membership  In  NATO,  Mid  the  aUlonoe 
with  the  United  Stotat.  of  Oraeca;  and. 

Whereas,  we  alao  realize  that  the  Greek 
nation  is  sovereign,  proud,  and  long  experi- 
enced in  poUtloal  affairs;  with  an  undying 
tradition  In  democracy  which  it  first  devel- 
oped and  to  which  form  of  government 
Greece  always  retume  In  her  good  time  and 
on  her  own  terms  without  the  need  for  out- 
side pressures  as  inducements;  and, 

Whereaa,  therefore  the  proposed  outs  wUl 
retard,  rather  than  accelerate  the  return  of 
a  larger  measure  of  democracy  to  Us  anolent 
cradle;  and,' 
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Wberea*.  Ore«oe  tvas  always  maintained 
tba  greatest  affection  and  the  beat  poaslble 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
and  U  today  the  mast  MexKlly  and  bospRable 
of  all  European  Nations  to  our  country  gen- 
erally and  to  our  armed  forces  particularly 
and  such  relations.  In  America's  best  Inter- 
ests, must  be  continued  unimpaired  and,  in 
fact,  must  be  Improved;  and. 

Whereas,  Oresce  has  been  a  stalwart  ally 
of  the  West  from  times  Immemorial,  axul  In 
this  century  has  twice  won  the  Initial  tIo- 
torles  of  the  West  in  the  Near  East,  namely 
In  Salonika  In  IBIS  and  In  Albania  in  1940. 
and  has  since  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
American  life  repulsed  the  communist  inva- 
sion of  1948.  and  right  after  that  sent  thou- 
sands of  Oreek  s<4dler8  to  fight  for  the  pro- 
tection of  South  Korea  in  lOBO.  and  today  is 
contributing  to  America's  effort  In  Viet  Nam; 
and. 

Whereas.  American  military  aid  to  Greece 
Is  part  of  our  strategic  plan  under  the  NATO 
treaties  and  is  designed  to  implement  Amer- 
ican defensive  strategy  in  Europe,  whose  ben- 
efits accrue  to  all  the  western  world  and  not 
Greece  alone:   and. 

Whereas,  the  United  States,  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  has  solemn  commitments  to 
defend  western  Europe  and  contractual  ob- 
ligations under  NATO  to  furnish  military 
supplies  to  Greece  which  must  be  observed 
If  the  honor  of  America  la  to  be  maintained; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
military  aid  to  Greece  will  not  serve,  but  will 
actually  Jeopardize  American  Interest  In  the 
Near  Eas'  bv: 

1.  Violating  America's  basic  foreign  prin- 
ciples of  self  determination  and  interference 
with  the  Internal  affairs  of  friendly  coun- 
tries. 

2.  AntaRorlzinw  and  estranging  the  Gr*ek 
nation,  its  people,  its  leaders  and  its  armed 
forces  against  the  VS.;  by  seeming  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Greek  people  on  matters  of  their 
own  Internal  governmental  structure. 

3.  Weakening  the  military  capabilities  of 
Greece  to  defend  its  Northern  borders  and 
the  Aegean  Sea  from  i)enetratlon  by  her 
northern  communist  neighbors. 

4.  Neutraliring  the  strategic  position  of 
Greece  as  the  first  line  of  defense  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  thus  opening  up 
its  trade  routes  to  interdiction  by  Soviet  air 
and  naval  power,  already  very  dangerous  in 
the  area. 

5.  Ripping  open  the  western  defense  fiank 
of  Turkey,  making  Constantinople  unten- 
ale.  forcing  open  the  Bosporus,  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  Turkey's  western  coast,  thereby 
isolating  Turkey,  which  could  never  fight  a 
three-front  war  in  the  Aegean  Sea.  the  Black 
Sea.  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains  simul- 
taneously; 

«.  Ellmliuiting  thereby  the  entire  defen- 
sive shield  of  Greece  and  Turkey  on  the 
North,  destroying  the  entire  NATO  strategic 
position  in  the  Near  East,  and  opening  for 
Russian  imperialism  two  broad  new  highways 
into  the  Arab  world,  thereby  condemning 
the  State  of  Israel,  cutting  off  Europe's  oil 
supplies,  permanently  losing  the  Suez  Canal 
and  pushing  tbs  NATO  allies  back  to  the 
other  side  of  Sicily. 

7.  Surrendering,  even  more  tragically. 
100.000.000  people  struggling  to  gain  free- 
dom In  the  lands  which  ancient  Greece,  and 
the  Byzantine  Empire  first  civilized  and 
Christianized,  to  the  exploitation  of  a  rapa- 
cious Imperialism  whose  methods  we  have 
seen  in  every  land  they  have  conquered  since 
WWII. 

8.  Creating,  as  a  direct  consequence,  a 
military  and  diplomatic  disaster  of  tragic 
Intensity  and  fantastic  proportions,  that  will 
Imperil  freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy  In 
both  Greece  and  the  United  States  for  many 
years,  and  will  destroy  the  hope  for  peace 
In  the  world  for  many  generations. 

We  believe  that  Greece  Is  the  key  and  the 


crux  in  this  vital  center  for  the  fate  of  our 
western  world,  that  must  be  saved  at  all 
costs. 

Whereas,  we  slnoerely  brieve  tbeas  catu- 
troplies  wlM  be  tbe  various  dlrsct.  Inter- 
mediate,  and  long  range  conseqxiences  of  the 
loss  of  Greece  to  NATO  and  tbe  West,  which 
may  very  well  result  from  the  cut  off  of 
U.S.  military  aid  to  Greece  now  and  In  the 
future. 

Whereas,  since  our  beliefs  are  based  on 
the  certain  lessons  of  history  and  3,000  years 
of  bitter  Greek  experience,  we  absolutely 
Insist  upon  the  positive  protection  of  Greece 
and  the  Near  Bast  from  comimunlst  perils 
that  we  know  will  be  as  great  as  ever  Greece 
faced  from  the  past  tyrants  of  Persia,  Arabia 
and  Turkenstan. 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  hereby  resolved: 
That,  we  condemn,  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms  those  persons,  of  whatever  na- 
tionality, who  for  whatever  motives,  but  In 
the  name  of  democracy,  would  weaken  the 
ties  of  friendship,  loyalty,  and  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Greece; 

That,  we  assume  our  American  fellow  citi- 
zens from  our  next  door  neighbors  up  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  members  and 
co-religlonists,  and  our  fellow  Americans  of 
Greek  descent  believe  that  the  best  interest 
of  our  beloved  America  lie  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  relations  between  these  two 
countries,  and  the  continuance  of  a  strong 
military  alliance  between  them,  irrespective 
of  the  passing  forms  of  Government  in 
Greece; 

That,  we  deplore  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  cutting  mili- 
tary aid  to  Greece  for  the  fiscal  year  coming; 
That,  we  urge  all  our  respective  Congress- 
men to  reconsider  the  action  of  the  House  on 
August  3rd,  1971,  and  restore  all  of  the  mili- 
tary aid  to  Greece  program  unimpaired; 

That,  we  call  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  if  this  cut  is  not  restored  in  the  House, 
to  reject  this  portion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
to  look  carefully  into  this  matter  and  to  re- 
store and  continue  the  full  military  aid  pro- 
gram to  Greece  as  presented  by  the  Adminis- 
tration; 

That,  in  the  unfortunate  event  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  should  suc- 
cumb to  specious.  Inaccurate,  Irrelevant,  con- 
fusing, and  downright  misleading  propaganda 
of  the  enemies  of  the  present  Greek  Govern- 
ment and  perhaps  of  the  western  world,  and 
not  restore  this  military  aid  to  Greece,  we.  the 
recognized  spokesman  of  2,000,000  Americans 
of  Greek  descent  in  the  United  States,  hereby 
petition  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested 
in  him.  and  as  authorized  by  law.  to  find  that 
restoration  of  military  aid  to  Greece  is  in  the 
"overriding  national  Interest"  of  our  country 
and  to  restore  the  same  forthwith. 

That,  to  these  ends,  we  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves, our  Fraternity  and  our  entire  Greek 
American  community  throughout  the  United 
States  to  work  in  every  possible  projjer  way  to 
bring  about  this  result,  and  we  recommend 
to  every  member  his  immediate  and  personal 
contact  by  visit,  letter,  telephone,  or  telegram 
with  his  Congressman  and  Senator,  and  the 
Office  of  the  President  In  support  of  these  re- 
solutions as  an  expression  of  our  solidarity  of 
resolve  and  purpose. 

That,  copies  of  the  Resolution  be  made 
available  to  all  the  delegates  and  chapters 
and  transmitted  to  all  interested  govern- 
mental personalities  and  authorities  and  dis- 
seminated to  all  press,  radio,  television  and 
other  media  of  public  Information,  and  that 
the  Incoming  Supreme  Lodge  Is  hereby  man- 
dated arrangements  for  appearances  before 
the  appropriate  Congressional  Committees 
and  the  Office  of  the  I>resldent  to  present 
these  resolutions  and  other  relevant  testi- 
mony and  to  demand  the  Immediate  restora- 
tion and  continuation  of  all  military  aid  to 
Greece. 


With  conviction  In  the  Justice  of  our  Cause 
and  to  protect  and  defend  the  United  States 
of  America,  God  willing,  we  can  do  no  less 
and  must  do  no  other. 

Passed  unanimously  is  a  plenary  session  of 
the  Oonvsntlon  on  Friday  August  20,  1971  in 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Witnesses: 

Dknkis  J.  Lit  ADAS, 
Cfiairman,     Convention     Reaolutiona 
Committee  Attorney  and  Counselor 
at  Law. 
Attest: 

Stxphxn  J.  Scop  AS, 
Chairman.  49th  Supreme  Convention. 


EorroRiAL  bt  Hknbt  J.  Tatlor 

In  my  Athens  Interview  with  Greek  Pre- 
mier George  Papadopouloe  it  was  dear  that 
he  and  his  pro-U.S.A.,  pro-NATO,  pro-free 
world,  antl-Communlst  govcrmnent  were  un- 
prepared for  the  Congressional  action  cut- 
ting off  military  aid  to  Greece  unless  Pres- 
ident Nixon  declares  it  required  for  Ameri- 
can national  security. 

Why  pick  on  Greece?  It  is  utterly  Insane 
to  reward  our  enemies  and  harm  our  friends. 
To  the  Joy,  amazement  and  profit  of  aggres- 
sors everywhere,  that's  the  kind  of  danger- 
ous stupidity  that  has  left  our  country 
Isolated  In  one  vital  area  of  the  world  after 
another. 

Greece  Is  a  strategic  lmp>eratlve  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  now  more  than  ever. 
This  NATO  partner  of  ours  Is  flanked  by 
two  NATO  countries  now  showing  Increased 
instability  and  demoralization — Italy  and 
Turkey.  All  strategy  begins  with  the  map, 
and  the  Kremlin  has  had  its  program  mapped 
out  for  a  long  time.  Now  they  are  Just  fol- 
lowing the  map. 

Except  for  Turkey,  Israel,  Tunisia  and 
Morocco,  the  entire  southern  rim  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Is  already  hostile  to  us.  Even  his- 
toric Malta  from  which  I  reported  recently, 
58  miles  south  of  Sicily  and  athwart  tbe  nar- 
row bottleneck  channel  along  the  African 
coast,  a  key  British  bastion  for  150  years,  is 
now  taking  antl-NOTA  measures  under  new 
Prime  Minister  Dom  Mlntoff.  A  Soviet  sym- 
pathetic Malta  would  mean  that  U.SS.R. 
could  drop  the  boom  at  the  absolute  cross- 
road of  the  Mediterranean  at  any  time. 

Meanwhile,  behind  the  scenes,  Algerian 
President  Houarl  Boumedlenne's  Red  Junta 
has  offered  the  Soviet  the  use  of  the  former 
Immense  French  Mers-el-Keblr  naval  and  air 
base  near  Algiers.  This  estallshes  the  U.S.S.R. 
within  260  miles  of  Gibraltar  Strait. 

Now  consider  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
where  Greece  stands  alone.  Our  6th  Fleet  can 
no  longer  go  to  neighboring  Turkey,  long  a 
solid  anchor  of  NATO,  without  provoking 
street  riots,  protest  bombings  and  crippling 
Internal  strikes.  This  Is  a  complete  reversal 
of  our  defense  capability.  In  fact,  Greece  Is 
the  only  country  In  the  entire  eastern  Medi- 
terranean where  our  6th  Fleet^  can  conge- 
nially call.  ^^ 

Yet  how  can  Congress  not  know  that 
Greece  itself  Is  ripe  for  tbe  plucking?  It  is 
the  only  Balkan  nation  now  not  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Every  mile  of  Greece's  300  mile 
northern  frontier  borders  on  a  Communist 
country:  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria. 
Greece  dangles  under  them  like  a  plum. 

The  alternative  to  today's  Greek  Govern- 
ment against  which  the  Congressional  vote 
is  so  recklessly  aimed  could  well  be  a  Red 
government  or  chaos  In  Greece  fully  as  dan- 
gerous to  us  as  the  Instability  In  neighbor- 
ing Turkey.  This  Is  not  even  a  risk.  It  Is  all 
but  a  certainty. 

Greece's  absolutely  essential  strategic  im- 
portance and  the  undeniable  need  for  our 
aid  was  offlclaUy  stated  to  Congress  by  U.S. 
Gen.  Andrew  Goodpaster.  NATO's  Supreme 
Commander,  no  less.  Does  his  responsible 
documented  appeal   mean   nothing  to  Con- 
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gress?  The  American  Interest  should  have 
been  Congress'  concern.  Greece's  govern- 
ment does  not  serve  the  Soviet  plans.  It  fully 
supports  our  foreign  policies  as  a  whole.  We 
need  an  ally,  not  an  enemy  In  Greece. 

"The  relation  of  the  Greek  government  to 
U.S.  security  Is  the  basis  on  which  aid  to 
Greece  can  be  Judged. "  said  Gen.  Goodpaster. 

If  Congress,  In  delivering  Its  stop-the-ald 
vote,  cannot  see  through  Moscow's  sjrstema- 
tlzed  desire  to  discredit  today's  stable  gov- 
ernment In  Greece,  or  any  stable  government 
there,  and  the  enormous  campaign  to  do  so, 
18  Congress  deaf,  dumb  and  blind?  No,  I 
think  Congress'  shoddy,  dangerous  perform- 
ance Is  something  else. 

By  double-ta^k  In  the  New  York  Times  and 
other  media  we  are  constantly  told  to  betray 
our  friends  and  reward  our  enemies.  This  ap- 
proach is  not  a  foreign  policy:  It  is  a  catas- 
trophe. And  the  heat  Is  on  Greece.  Not  Tito, 
not  the  Red  Juntas  In  Algeria,  Ubya,  Syria, 
etc.,  not  Red  China  or  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself,  you  notice. 

Accordingly,  this  Congressional  action  is 
another  example  of  how  Oongrees  repeatedly 
takes  the  easy,  "popular"  side  of  an  Issue, 
tosses  It  Into  the  lap  of  the  President  along 
with  the  power  to  overrule  it  and  then  sits 
back  without  any  rerspxuisiblllty  for  the  con- 
sequences of  that  Congressional  action. 

Greece  is  merely  a  pawn  in  this  shameful 
Congressional  cowardice. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Petroleum  consumption  per  capita  in  the 
United  States  is  11  times  that  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  electrical  consumption  per 
capita  is  four  times  as  great. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Cederberg  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  the  Presidents  personal  representative 
to  the  Zagreb  Grand  Fair  in  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  for  September  13 
and  14,  on  account  of  ofQcial  business. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  to- 
day, on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HocAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Meell.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm  i  and  to  revise  and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flowers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Missouri,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Lent  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter with  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  ^ 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re^ 
quest  of  Mr.  Frbnzel)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  WARE. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Whitkhurst. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  MizELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  King  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Scherle  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Ml-.  COUGHLIN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks:) 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  five  Instsuices. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio, 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabsona. 

Mr.  Rees  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  HicKs  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HuwGATi. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. . 


Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Obey  In  six  instances. 
Mr.  CoTTiR. 

Mr.  Rogkrs  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Clark  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Udall  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Dowdy  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Moorheao  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  HicKS  of  Washington  in  three  in- 
stances.         

ADJOURNMEan" 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
.  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.)  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Monday,  September  13,  1971,  at  12 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1131.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Bank  under  the  export  expansion 
facility  program  during  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1971,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-390,  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  repxjrts  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  8817.  A  blU  to  further  cooperaUve 
forestry  programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-472). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHT: 

H.R.  10558.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  esUbllsh  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  ^plications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  10559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  food  stamps  to  certain 
narcotics  addicts  and  certain  organizations 
and  institutions  conducting  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  narcotics 
addicts,  and  to  authorize  certain  narcotics 
addicts  to  purchase  meals  with  food  stamps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.R.  10660.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  in  the  year  1975  and 
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every  10  years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Wlaconsln: 

H.R.  10661.  A  bin  to  provide  that  memorial 
markers  be  fumlahed  to  commemorate  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  whose  bodies  were  donated  to  sci- 
ence; to  the  Cocsilnlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  DOWNXNQ: 

HJl.  10582.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  depository 
library    program     (44    U.8.C.     1901-14);     to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.   HBCHLER  of  West   Virginia: 

H.B.  10563.  A  bill  Newsmen's  PrlvUege  Act 
of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HEX^TOSKI: 

H.R.  10664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  to 
provide  that  the  entire  cost  of  health  bene- 
fits under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Oovemment;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Olvll  Service. 

HJl.  10565.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
store entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  10566.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Kosciiiszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
ByMr.  PIKE: 

H.R.  10567.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Oardlners 
Island  National  Monument  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 

H.R.   10668.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment   of    an    additional    UJ3.    district 
Judge;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRTOR  of  Arkansas : 

HJl.  10569.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammnia 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed;  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RYAN : 

H.R.  10670.  A  bill  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  carry  out  the  Lead-Baeed 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN : 

H.R.  10571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  12,  1895.  to  provide  for  the  distinc- 
tive printing  in  the  Congreselonal  Record  of 
remarks  actually  spoken  during  proceedings 
and  dei>atee  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Adml  nleo-atlon . 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

HJl.  10672.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
housing  m  the  year  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJl.  10573.  A  bdll  to  provide  for  overtime 
pay  without  limitation  for  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the 
District  of  Coliimbla,  ttie  U.S.  Park  Police 
force,  and  the  Executive  Protective  Service  in 
those  cases  of  serious  civil  disturbance;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimiiala. 

HJl.  10574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  require  certam  safety  devices  on 
household  refrigerator  shipped  In  Interstate 
commerce,"  approved  Augiost  2.  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr,  DONOECUE: 

H.R.  10575.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2401  of 


title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  for  presenting  tort  claims  accruing  to 
persoos  undo-  legal  disability;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DBINAN: 
H^.  10676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  make  areas  suffering 
from  economic  disasters  eligible  for  emer- 
gency Federal  aid,  to  Improve  the  aid  which 
would  become  available  to  economic  disaster 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CiASK,  Mr.  PxLLT,  Mr.  Dingeix,  Mr. 
Mun.T.TAin.  Mr.  DowmNO,  Mr.  Qxov- 
tM,  Mr.  Kakth,  Mr.  Btkklm,  Mr.  Lkc- 

OKTT.  Mr.  FORSTTHT,  Mr.  DE  LA  OaBZA, 

Mr.  Kraos,  Mr.  Jakxs  V.  Stanton, 
Mr.  MosRES,  Mr.  Mnos  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Goodunc,  Mr.  Jones 
of    North    Carolina,    Mr.    Btrne   of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  QaimN,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.  Mttxfht  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dv  Pont,  and  Mr.  Lennon)  : 
H.R.  10577.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  foreign 
sale  of  certain  p>assenger  vessels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   KOCH    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Begich)  : 
H.R.   10578.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL : 
H.R.  10579.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  10580.  A  bill  to  huthorize  the  United 
States  to  transfer  the  vessel  N5.  Savannah  to 
the  city  of  Savannah.  Ga,.  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  and  establishing  such  vessel  in  its 
home  port  for  all   generations,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  American  merchant  marine  and 
Its  pioneering  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Ooerations. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR.  10581.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521  of 
tlOe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
consideration  as  Income,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  pension,  all  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  from  any  source.  In- 
cluding salary,  retirement,  or  annuity  pay- 
ments, endowments  or  similar  Income,  which 
a  veteran  receives  or  Is  entitled  to  receive 
after  attaining  age  72;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  10582.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SisK.  and  Mr.  PAtrNTROT)  : 
HR.  10583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  cer- 
tain tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage  In 
communications  with  legislative  bodies,  and 
committees    and    members    thereof;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.   10584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  cer- 
tain tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage  in 
conununications  with  legislative  bodies,  and 
committees    and    members    thereof;    to    the 
Conxmlttee  On  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.J.   Res.   855.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  open  admissions  to 


public   schools;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.J.  Res.  856.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  busing  or  In- 
voluntary assignment  of  students;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mi.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.  867.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.J.  Res.  858.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  busing  or  in- 
voluntary assignment  of  students;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abbttt,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brinklet, 
Mr.  Brothilx  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
BuRLisoN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Casey  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Dorn.  Mr.  Dowbt,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  GRDTtN. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas, 
Mr.  I>ERKiN8.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Spknce.  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey)  : 

H.J.  Res.  859.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  designate  the  first  week  in 

March  of  each  year  as  "National  Beta  Club 

Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 

HJ.  Res.  860.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  freedom  from 
forced  assignment  to  schools  or  jobs  because 
of  race,  creed,  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.  Res.  588.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mrs.   HICKS   of   Massachusetts: 

H.  Res.  589.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
case  of  northern  Ireland;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harrington)  : 

H.  Res.  590.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  In  the  Yid- 
dish language  to  Soviet  Jewry:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AhfD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BURKE   of   Massachusetts: 
H.R.  10585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Diamantlna  Silva  Fouseca;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  DOW: 
H.R.  10586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Sammartino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  10587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Gaglioto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
H.R,  10688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rev    Joe 
H.  West;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.   10588.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  gold 
medal  be  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Louis  Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYINa  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79^  Congress,  title  m,  RegulaUon  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)    All   information  required   to  be   filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the   Congressional   Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS' 
•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form.  o        r       o    »-  -^  i 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1971 : 

(NoTE.--The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
File  One  Copy  With  the  SscRirrARY  or  the  Senate  and  Fn^  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)   Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  daU. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  FictrRE  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
•Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "S."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbyinc  Act 


quarter               I 

p 

1st 

2d       3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

employer".     (If  the 
partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 


Note  on  Item    A  .—(a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual  as  follows 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the 
"employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 
(1)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Renorts 


(b) 


(1 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(11)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  iNDivmuAL  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  •&" .—RtT>OTts  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  excent 
that:  10)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  'but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers "— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  ■  C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bllU.  resolutions  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  mav  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — i  302(e) .  j  ,  ^^  tuo 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbvine 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bUls;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bUls.  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connecUon  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dlstrlbuUon.  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  addlUonal  pages  if  more  space  U  needed) 

*■  }L^^  ^  *  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anUcl- 

?f  ♦^,  ^f'**'^.!^  ""j  •?*;,  t"*^  "  ^°''  *?  ^'""^  °''  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  thU  Is  a    "Quarterly"  Report.  dlsj»«gard  this  Item  "c:*"  nnrf  flu  mit  it»Tr,  "n-  onrf  ••»■•  «„»»,.  v.— w  _,  .v.. iCl^^"  ".  _  _.  Z^ 


_  'C4  "  and  fill  out  Item  "D 

combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGS  1-4 
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A.  Frederick  K.  Alderson,  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Waslilngton,  D.C. 

B.  Nfttlon«l  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW..  WuMxigtoai,  D.C. 

A.  The  American  Physlctsts  Aaaoclatlon, 
Box  19343,  Wuhlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  QtJi  Supply  Committee,  1728  De  Salea 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  BatzeU  &  Nunn,  1523  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Aaao- 
clatlon, 1523  L  Street,  NW.,  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

A.  B.  Markham  Bench,  136  East  South 
Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Bonneville  IntemAtlonal  Oorp.,  136 
East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Bennett,  Director,  1785  Mas- 
sachuaettB  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  George  Bronz,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Association,  Clay- 
ton, Mo. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  12th 
Street  at  Hill,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  George  E.  Bradley,  1341  G  Streeit  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George    Bronz,    888    17th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  R.  A  Burton,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  to  Change  U.S.  China  Policy. 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A,  Jack  E.  Buttram,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  GM  Washington  Consultants,  Inc.,  906 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Nancy   C.   Callagban,   815    15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DX3. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  BuUdlng,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Chapman,  Duff  and  Lenzlni,  932  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Pouke  Co.,  Route  1,  Box  168,  White 
Horse  Road,  Greenville,  S.C. 


A.  Citizens  to  Change  U.S.  China  Policy, 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A    Richard  W.  Clark.  2100  M  SUeet  NW., 
Washlogton,  D.C. 

B.  Common    Cause:    2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Larry  D.   Cllne,   1315   leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Paul  B.  Comstock.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National    Aasodatlon    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Consulting  Engineers  Councll/U.S.  1156 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Harold  D.  Cooley,  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Republic  of  Thailand,  Ambassador  of 
Thailand,  2300  Kalorama  Road  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Harold  D.  Cooley,  2300  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Republic  of  Liberia,  Ambassador  of 
Liberia,  5201  Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Lloyd  Cooney,  136  East  Souith  Temple 
Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufaoturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  William  Kay  Dalnee,  1156  l&th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  C.  Darling,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Phil  Dean  Associates,  Inc.,  271  North 
Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  1689  C 
Street.  Anchorage.  Alaska. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  RCA  Building,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Merger  Committee,  National  Basketball 
Association,  c/o  Abe  Pollin,  6101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  Merger  Commit- 
tee. American  Basketball  Association,  c/o 
H.  Wendell  Cherry,  601  Portland  Federal 
Building,  200  West  Broadway,  Lovilsvllle,  Ky. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Dillon,  O'Connor,  Green. 
Thomas,  Walters  &  Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Toro  Manufacturing  Corp.,  8111  Lyndale 
Avenue,  South  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  Harry  J.  Doyle,  American  Optometrlc 
AsaocUtlon,  1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  OX).,  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 


A.  Jaye  R.  Edlger,   1315   16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  tilmeetone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Roy  Elaon,   1771  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of   Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Weetwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wla. 


A.  Ward  Fickle,  135  North  Merameo,  Clay- 
ton. Mo. 

B.  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Association,   135 
North  Meramec,  Clayton,  Mo. 


A.  Matthew  P.  Fink,   1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Florida  Cltnis  Mutual,  Lakeland.  Fla. 


A.  Florida 
Asaodatloa. 
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citrus    Production    Managers 


A.  James  A.  Gavin. 

B.  National  Federation  o<  Independent 
Bustnees,  921  Washington  Building,  lOtb 
Street  &  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  OM  Washington  Consultants,  Inc.,  906 
leth  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

A.  R.  William  Habel,  1771  N  Street,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washlngtoji,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  T.  Hayden,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  WMhington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steel  workers  of  America,  1500 
Oommooiwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Health.  Post  Office  Box  No. 
471.  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

B.  Canal  Zone  Oenteal  Labor  Union  and 
Metal  Trades  Council,  Post  Office  Box  No. 
471.  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

A.  James  D.  mtUe,  816  15th  street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pan  Amerlcaa  World  Airways.  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  Building,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Thomas  P.  HoUey,  1835  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  360  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Intermediate  Harvestera  and  Handlers 
Association,  Inc..  Haines  City,  Fla. 

A.  International  Union  Council,  1201  Bast 
Court  Avenue,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  Elmer  E.  Jones,  Jr.,  1725  DeSalea  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Aerospcu:«  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1736  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Carl  D.  Jordan,  408  East  Maple  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich. 

B.  Oerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
Fremont.  Mich. 

A.  James  N.  Juliana  Associates.  Inc.,  1813 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 

A.  Prank  M.  Karsten,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Affiliated  Government  Organizations. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Kelley.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Francis  A.  Kelly,  1786  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Klmmel,  1715  25th 
Street,  Rock  Island,  ni. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  E.  Unster,  2000  Westwood  Drive, 
Wausau,  Wis. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive.  Wausau,  Wis. 
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A.  Ira  S.  Loss,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  A.  Lucas,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, AirUne  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m. 

A.  Arch  L.  Madsen,  136  East  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mallory,  Box  718,  Union 
Station,  Endlcott,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Darrell  V.  McGraw,  Jr.,  Sheperdstown, 
W.  Va. 

B.  Community  Action  Strategy  Team,  666 
list  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  L.  Murphy,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  GM  Washington  Consultants,  Inc.,  905 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 

m. 


A.  National  Convocation  of  Lawyers  to  ESid 
the  War,  1812  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A  National  Council  for  an  Indochina  Dead- 
line. 201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y. 


A  Roy  E.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Pai>er  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  F.  O'Neal,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  3  Hanover  Square, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  P.  O'Neal,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Air  Tankers  Association,  1819 
H   Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  VerriU,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co.,  100  Bloom Ingdale  Road, 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 


A.  Patton,   Blow,   Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  P>rooees  Co.,  Warren,  Pa, 


A.  Patton,   Blow,  Verrlll,   Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reader's      Digest      Association,      Inc., 
Pleasantvllle,  N.Y. 

A.  Mrs.    Lynn    Pearle,     10201     Grosvenor 
Place,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  ltt4 
16:h  Street  l>rw.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Sr.,  Post  Office  Draw- 
er BS,  Lakeland.  Pla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla.; 
Intermediate  Harvesters  and  Handlers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Haines  City,  Fla.;  Florida  Citrus 
Production  Managers  Association,  Waverly, 
Fla. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Br.,  Post  Office  Draw- 
er BS.  Lakeland,  na. 

B.  Florida  n^t  tc  Vegetable  Association, 
P.O.  Box  20166,  Orlando,  Fla. 

A.  Anthony  T.  Podesta,  4833  North  Ken- 
tucky, Chlei^o,  m. 

B.  Common  Cause.  3100  M  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dr.  8.  J.  Foray-Tucholskl,  3636  41st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Presidential  Heritage  Clubs,  Inc.,  303 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Island  Equipment  Co.,  3300  Yeon  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  Oakley  M.  Ray.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  P^eed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 53  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Rosalie  Rlechman,  WILPP,  130  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  1  North  13th  Street- 
Philadelphia,  Pa.      

A.  Eiarl  F.  Rleger,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  x 

B.  National  Conference  of  Oathottc  Chari- 
ties, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  R.  Dan  Ritchie,  10315  Duvawn  Place, 
Sliver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Ella  Marlce  Ryan,  1555  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Allan  D.  Schlosser,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Earl  W.  Sears,  P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  liiemphls.  Term. 


A.  Edward  L.  Shields,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Harvey  A.  Shlpman,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  6 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

.^.  Walter  A.  Slowlnskl,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confectionery  Association  of  Canada,  44 
King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

A.  Stephan  K.  Small,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washlnerton,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Larry  N.  SpUler,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consulting  Engineers  Council/United 
States,  1155  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  5439.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Merck  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Rah  way,  N.J.:  S.  B.  Penick  Division,  CPC 
International,  International  Plaza,  Engle- 
wood  cuffs,  N  J.;  Burroughs  Wellcome  Co.  Re- 
search, Triangle  Park.  N.C. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texaoo  Inc..  135  Bast  43d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  

A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan. 

B.  Amstar  Corporation,  130  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  

A.  Sutton  &  CRourke,  1106  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Union  Nacloaal  De  Productores  De 
Az\icar,  SA.  de  C  V.  (UNFASA)  B&lderas  36. 
Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico. 

A.  Charles  Henry  Taylor,  6046  Oai'M>ad 
Avenue,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


A.  Mrs.  Christine  Topping,  201  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  for  an  Indochina 
Deadline,  301  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.      i 

A.  David  E.  Ushlo,  3021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  Leag\ie, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1224  17th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Poet  Office  Box  66100, 
Chicago.  HI.  

A  Bruce  E.  Vogelslnger,  1165  15th  Street 
NW:.  W««hlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Consulting  Engineers  Council/United 
States,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  

A.  Herman  Webb,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


A  Bernard  J.  Welch,  816  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Fred  M.  Wertheimer,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.      

A.  Lee  C.  White.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Natural  Gas  Co.,  1  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Robert  E.  Wick,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  Building,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragnn  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  East 
South  Temple  Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  and  Queen 
Streets,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  633  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cntler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colimabla  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  51 
West  62d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Merger  Committee.  National  Basketball 
Association.  Co  Abe  PolUn,  6101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC;  Merger  Committee 
American  Basketball  Association,  c/o  H. 
Wendell  Cherry,  601  Portland  Federal  Bxilld- 
Ing,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS' 

Repo'rJ^rm"'''""""""^*'  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 

The  foUowing  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1971 : 

«.~jriS"T'^,f  ^°""  ^^  ^°^  registration  Is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indica  ted  by  their  respective  letter  and  number  )        "^"^^"""^  ^""^  "^"^ 

Pn,«  Oni  Copy  With  th«  Seckkabt  of  thx  Sinati  and  Pili;  Two  Cophs  With  ths  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represintativis  : 
This  page  (page  1)  U  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  flnanclal  data. 
Placx  an  "X"  Below  the  Appkopkiate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Prm-Iminart"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"'^""^^^"^^V.'yl^y}^^"''^  '^^}''^  °''o°^  ^"^  ^°'"  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
flgure.     Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.     The  first  additional  page  should  be  num 
^r-l^^u^^"    ^\.^'^  ^^VJ^l°^  ^"^""^  P^**  "^^"^'^  ^^  ■■'*•"  "^•"  "«•"  "'^^     Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  wtiL  Instructions  wTl 


accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


will 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Pederal  Reoi^jition  of  Lobbying  Act 


quarter 


1st  I    2d    I    3d      4th 


I  Mark  one  square  only ) 


^°"(i7"^^'^inv^~'"x„^fl,*^"^"^-     "^^^  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

'^.^^lI^^  "^        ,  ^  t°  ^™Pl°yee",  state  (In  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"      (If  the 

fllKRlpoftL^"improy"  "..^'"  ^  °'  ^"""^  "'^"^'^  """'■  '^""'^  ^'^^  '^'^'^  "^^  ^^^'^^^  °'  -'^^  «' -  -^^  J«i-  '- 
(11)    "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B" 

^^">  ^'^""^,  A°  age'^t  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 
^   m^b'JXTrl^gei'^^^employ'L""' ^'' "P"'''' ""'^^^  ^"^  ^'  '^"^  ^^"^'"^  °'  '^^  requlreLeL  merely  because  Reports  are 
'"fll^y'the^empir/er'^  '''*'  *'*  """"^  ^^'  '^^'^'"'^  ^'^"""^  *'''*  "^  ''°*  """"^  °'  '"""^  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Ptlinc: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  U  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


thot^^  T^  ^™*^.^  —Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  emnlovers  excent 
^^^J.rLV.^  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  consider^  L  o"  employer  but  Til 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  speclflkl;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  In  C  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  U  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  "employeA'^ls  to  be  flUe^h  qulrt^r 


B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write 


'None. 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report  means  "In  connectinn  wuh 
me^rnZ.'^  '.r"^  °'  T'::^''""-  '°  "^""^"  '^^  P"^**  °'  '*''^«**  °'  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation' meai^bms  r^olX^  a^^nd- 
ful'l^tTf'^c^on^b^  eXr  Hou^^  °'  ''""^  '^  ^'^^"  ^°"^«  °^  ^^'^^^-^  ^^  '-'^^^^  ^^  ^^^  -"er  whSTayTe  ^he 

Act  ^e^e?r^rme^•'°4e^lraS'■"k1p;rrt'=?S4Ttlrn'f  '^'""'^  "^^""^'  -^^^"°-  -^  '^^'vlduals  subject  to  the  lobbying 
recell^eil  ^"^Ipt^TsTn^ZT,  o^^v^e^ ^o^Lrt!L'^:uh\1Swri^re;l"  "^  ''''  "  "^^^  '="^'^'*-  ^"-^"  '^  ^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^  --" 
C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left.  80  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity dUtrlbuted;  (c)  date  of  dlstribuUon,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  addiUonal  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 


Jat'^'^xplUs^wlll'^^'^d  KraL'1Sfnt'nl°pl,'?"'"  '^^  *  '■Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlcl- 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  printing) 
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Note  ON  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."     "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  It  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer. —  (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report, 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.     Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess-y''** 
ments,  or  other  contributions.     The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  du^T 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.     Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  8i<&      , 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.     However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purptoses. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. —  (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  recelpu  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  S500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts   (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  in  every  blank      If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None  "  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13    Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of   printed   or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter   (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

o    .  „  ,  ,         ,    ^.  ,.    ^v..     ^       ^        ,.jj   ..«,.  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from   Jan.   1   through   this   Quarter    (Add  "6'  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

^  '  period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  Decembe;t  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a).  Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ,„„     ,  j,.  ,,,,.,,.  i.  .«         » 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 18-...» 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg,  New  York,  N.Y. 

_  $1,785,00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Tot.«>l 


Note  on  Item  "E". —  (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  w^hether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph   (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7"). 
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E.  ExPENDrruRES  (Including  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  interests: 
Pill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None."  write 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than  Item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  rood,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


"None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 
$ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 


" — Sec.  302(b), 


13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 
In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 

on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example : 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through '-B") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  I  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "8" 

and  "10") 


Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15.8-15.9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Qremltn  Bldg.. 

Washington.   DC. — Public    relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4.150jOO    Total 


PAOS  2 
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A.  "nuuldeui  A.  Adams  m,  Bealtan'  Waab- 
Ington  Oonunlttae  of  tbe  Natlcoua  Associa- 
tion of  Beal  Krtats  Boards,  1800  Oonnectleut 
Avenue  KW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  AasodaUon  of  Beal  Estate 
Boards,  166  Bsst  Superior  Street,  Cblcago, 
ni^  and  1300  Connectlout  Avenue  NW., 
Waablncton,  D.O. 

D.   (6)    12333.     K.   (9)    »48. 

A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy,  1738  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1728  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (8)  9800. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  AssocUtlon  of 
America.  Inc.,  1738  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (8)   18,878.06     B.   (0)   $9,878.06. 

A.  Sothoron  Klrby  Able,  3000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Klectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
BocUUon,  3000  Florida  Avenue  IfW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   •126. 


A.  AFIi-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    »9.436.80.     E.   (9)    $63*3.46. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc., 
AREA  BuUdlng.  626  School  Street  8W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Air  Tran^ort  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $5,770.89.     E.   (9)   16,77039. 


A.  Oeorge  Alderson,  630  O  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  8E., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 

A.  John  R.  Ale,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $321.     E.   <g)    $60.48. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Aasoclatlon, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Dr.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  Ag&lnat  Repressive 
Legislation.  566  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,040.     E.  (9)  $1,610.77. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $329.16.     E.  (9)  $33.75. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour, 
444  Shoreham  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  Amerloa,  Inc.,  228 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (8)  $1,912.50.     E.  (9)  $162.33. 

A.  All-Industry  Committee  For  Radio  All- 
Channel  LeglslaUon.  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $46.40. 

A.  AmaJgamated  Transit  tTnion,  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washlnirton 
DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
6029  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Waahineton. 
D.C. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  680,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 
E.  (9)  $8,483.66. 

A.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  $6,448.61.     E.  (9)  $5,448.51. 

A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  30 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Clxloego,  ni. 
D.   (6)    $3,861.60.     E.   (9)    $3,851.60. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 36  Broadway,   New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $100.     E,    (9)    $100. 


A.  American  Dental  Association,  311  Bast 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $5,442.21.     E.   (9)    $6,442.21. 


A.    American    Farm    Bureau    Federation, 
426    13th   Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $39316.18.     E.   (9)    $39316.18. 


A.  Amarlaan  Federation  of  Labor,  816  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)   $49,890.44. 

A.   American  Frozen  Pood   Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $86,488.90.     E.   (9)    $1,874.79. 


A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,601.41     E.   (9)    $3,215.99. 

A.  American  Humane  Association,  5361 
Boslyn  Street,  Post  Office  Box  1266,  Engle- 
wood,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $1,500. 


A.   American   Industrial   Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.   (6)    $2,150.     E.   (9)    $2,150. 


A.    American    Insurance    Association,    85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $16,452.88.     E.   (9)    $16,452.88. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Ootnmlt- 
tee,   1341   O  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $7,808.67.     E.   (9)    $10,212.32. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc.,  De- 
fense Hlghwuy,  Oambrllls,  Md. 

D.  (8)  $3.     E.   (9)  $2. 

A.  American   Life    Convention,    311    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)    $3,214.63. 


A.  Anwrlcan     Medical     Association,     586 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 
E.  (9)   $30,9«3.90. 


A.  American   National    Cattlemen's   Asso- 
ciation. 1640  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.  (9)   $133033. 


A.  American  Paper  Institute,  360  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Parente  Committee,  Inc.,  30 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (0)   $1,731.01.     E.   (9)   $3,643.93. 


A.  American  PetroJexun  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $17,722.     E.   (9)    $9,436. 

A.  American     Podiatry     Association,     20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $4,101. 


A.    American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
soctaUcHi.  2000  Massachuseitts  Avenue  NW., 
Waslilngton,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    $1,49635.     E.   (9)    $1,49635. 


A.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
TechnologlstB,  645  North  Michigan  Avenxie, 
Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $5,688.47.     E.   (9)    $3,031. 


A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
AsBodatlon  of  America,  Inc..  80  Wall  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $8836. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Association, 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (8)  $10431. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D,    (8)    $14,017.04.     E.    (9)    $14,017.04. 


A.   American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc, 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $18,709.63. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Assocla* 
tlon.  1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $775. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Oj)erator9,  Inc.. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $3,849.84.     E.   (9)   $4,100.34. 


A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  2100  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Common    Cause,   2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,500.     E.   (9)   $37731. 


A.  John  Anderson,  4111   Pranconla  Road, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 2007  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 


A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Alabama  Rail- 
road Association.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  F^rst 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D.  (6)  $144.     E.  (9)  $309.88. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $2,063.     E.  (9)  $60.70. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Caplal  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSalee 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,820.     E.  (9)  $114.44. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Falrchlld  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, 295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  &  Securities.  Inc.,  100  Califor- 
nia Street.  San  Frandsco,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $6.60. 


A.  Associated    Dairymen,    Inc.,    1028    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $600. 
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A.  AaeoeUted  Thlrd-Olass  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Association  for  Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1930 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,273.64.     E.   (9)    $4373.84. 

A.  Association    of    Civilian    Technicians, 
Inc.,  916  College  Parkway,  Rockvllle,  Md. 
D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $1,910.58. 

A,  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,033.33.     E.   (9)    $1,251.04. 


A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,   1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $385. 


A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2640 
Lake  wood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)    $2,505.     E.   (9)    $1,159.90. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $300. 

A.  William  S.  Aud,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 
D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $68.90. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck.  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Richard  W.  AveriU,  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  OX>.,  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $301. 

A.  Gary  D.  Avery.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan   Plaza,   New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $40.     E.  (9)  $14.10. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A,  James  F.  BaUey,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.   (6)    $5,475.     E.  (9)    $886.73. 

A.  Emll  F.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reeerve  Association,  1803  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.    D.O. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Baroella,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Col.  Tom  Barksdale,  Jr.,  USAF  retired, 
1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Inatlttite,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  WaahlngtoD,  DX). 

D.   (6)    $2,042.00.     E.   (9)   $306. 

A.  Robert  O.  Barnard,  1350  Oonneotleat 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 


B.  Oleaiiy,   Gottlieb,   Steen   &   Hamilton,     Workera,  8000  East  JetfenoQ  Avenue,  Detroit, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.     Mich. 
D.O.  D.   (6)  $2,884.60.     E.  (0)  $77438. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  8c  Hamilton, 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  (On  behalf  of  Colonial  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  Ltd.) 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Coimecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
(For  Interbank  Card  Association.) 

A,  Arthur  R.  Bamett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenxie  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $159.25. 

A.  Vincent  Gerrard  Bamett,  919  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Europecin  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  EC3A  SET,  Eng- 
land. 

D.   (6)   $7,500.     E.  (9)   $5,595.83. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $3,600. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Build- 
ing, Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  Oallfomla 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court 
House,  Roseburg,  Oreg. 

D.   (6)    $1300.     E.   (9)    $662.69. 

A.  Weldon  Barton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  P.O.  Box  2261, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $3,681.50.     E.   (9)   $101.14. 

A.  Boas  Bsss  Associates,  4000  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Aseodation  of  Amer- 
ica, 1  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $8360. 

A.  BatzeU  ft  Nunn,  1623  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Aseo- 
daUon,  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  A.  David  Baumhart,  P.O.  Box  653,  Lo- 
rain, Ohio. 

B.  Green  Olive  T^ade  Association,  83 
Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $75.     E.   (9)    $17.70. 

A.  Mrs.  Dita  Davis  Beard,  ITT  Building, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Corp.,  ITT  BuUdlng.  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,135.     E.  (9)  $1,765. 

A.  LoweU  R.  Beck,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Omnmon  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,374.99.     E.   (9)    $77.33. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  lath  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  ft  Agricultural  In:^>lement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit. 
lyQch. 

D.   (6)   $2,127.71.     E.   (8)   $88430. 

A.  Jack  Beldler,  1138  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile,  Aerospace   ft   Agricultural  Implement 


A.  James  F.  Bell,  1100  Oonnectleut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Conference  at  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,187.60.     E.   (9)   $89.68. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Bennett,  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  at  Architects, 
1786  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2300. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  395  Concord 
Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 


A.  Max  N.  Berry,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Austrian  Trade  Delegate  In  the 
United  States,  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $3,150.     E.   (9)  $100. 


A.  Max    N.    Berry,    888    17th   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oeorge    Bronz,    888    17th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)   $48.78. 


A.  Max  N.  Berry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  Amraloan  Im- 
porters Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (8)    $1,260.     E.   (9)    $227.76. 


A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $80, 

A.  Andrevw  J.  Biemlller,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,965.     E.    (9)    $348.75. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  6025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Brent  Francis  Blackwelder,  917  16th 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  Post  Office  Box  12286, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  OoTincU  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr.,  704  Federal  Bar 
Building,  1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  c/o  William  A.  Geoghegan, 
Esq.,   1000  Ring  Building,  Washington.  D.O. 

D.   (6)    $83333.     E.   (9)    $303.58. 

A.  Bltmiberg,  Singer,  Roes,  Gottesman  ft 
Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $6,875. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan.  Esq.,  1000  16th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  8437  South  Lelsur* 
World  Boulevard,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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B.  Oenerai   ElectTlc   Co..    777    14tlx   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,600.     £.   (9)  •162.50. 


A.  G.  Stewart  Borvell,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waatiington,  D.C. 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  15<U  Johnaton  BiUldlng,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)    e385.42.     E.   (0)    #46.32. 

A.  Charles  G.  BotsJord.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Albert  D.  Bourland.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     B.   (9)   $1,104.17. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    $2,248.13.     E.   (9)    $587.01. 


A.  Charles   N.   Brady,    1712   G  Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  .^asoclation,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  E  Brady.  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National    Coordinating    Committee    of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 


A.  Charles  R.  Bragg.  90  Stony  Comers  Cir- 
cle, Avon.  Conn. 

B.  Northeast    Utllitiee     Service    Co.,     176 
Cumberland  Avenue,  Wethersfleld.  Conn. 

E.   (9)    $450.66. 


A.  Parke  C.  Brlniaey,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural   Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D,   (6)    $175.     S.   (9)    $4. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National   Cable  T:elevlsion   Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   1 6)    $135.     E.   (9)    $16.50. 

A.  David    A.    Brody,    1640    Rhode    Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $350. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,000. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  Third  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 

A.  George    Bronz,    888    17th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $142.14. 


A.  William  J.  Brooks,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y 


A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2*00  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Public    Power    Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  JJW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Brown,    Lund    &    Levin,    1625    I    Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oomlnco  American  Inc..  West  818  River- 
side, Spokane,  WmIi. 


A.    Brown,   Lund    &   Levin,    1625   I   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Bbaaco  Industries,  346  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  PubUc  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  F"aclflc  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Public 
Service  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.    (9)    $6.35. 

A.  Brownsfteln,  Zeldman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Cormecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers.  1801 
Avenue  of  the  Stars.  Los  Angeles.  CallX. 

A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Oeorge   S.   Buck,   Jr.,   Poet   Offlce  Box 
12286,  ttomphlB,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $126.74. 


A.  Buffalo  City  Cemetery,   1411   Delaware 
Avenue.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $4,100. 


A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  c  o  Mr. 
Chaco  Chace,  100-20  71  Road,  Poreet  Hills, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $250.     E.   (9)  $134.31. 

A.  Richard  L.  Bulloch  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Oeorge  J.  Burger,  350  West  57th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  George  J.  Btirger,  921  Washington  Build- 
ing, 15th  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Biislness,  921  Washington  Building,  15th  and 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,349.99.     E.   (9)    $2,184.23. 


A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Post  Offlce  Box  860.  Lexington 
Ky. 

D.    (6)    $16,628.79.     E.   (9)    $899.17. 


A.  George  Burnham,  IV,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United   States   Steel    Corp.,    600   Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $169.     E.   (9)   $233. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $118.21. 

A.  George  Bursach,  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American    Society    of    Bank    Directors, 
National   Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Burwell,    Hansen    &    McCandless.    700 
Federal  Bar  Building  West.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee     for    Humane    Legislation. 
Inc..  11  We«t  60th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y, 

D.   (6)    $5,970.     E.   (9)    $413.65. 


A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $210.     E.   (9)    $410. 


A.  Charles  8.  Caldwell,  1437  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,400.     E.    (9)    $604. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  426  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $1,100. 


A.  Donald  L.  Calvin.  11  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  Ring  Building,  1200 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    CouncU   of    America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285,  M«nphls,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)    $145.38. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chamber   of   Commerce   of  the   U.S.A.. 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $239.22. 


A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815   15th   Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,463.50.     E.   (9)    $136.90. 


A.  Ronald    A.    Capone    et    al.,    Parragut 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee    of    European    Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe.  London,  E.C.  3,  England. 

D.   (6)    $6,708.85.     E.    (9)    $328.34. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  OH   Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $375. 


A.  C.  Sargent  Carleton,  3150  Spring 
Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Audiovisual  Association,  3150 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Va. 

D.   (6)    $1,346. 

A.  Philip  Carlip,  650  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  NY, 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association. 
District  2,  650  Fourth  Avenue.  Brooklyn. 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Philip  Carlip.  675  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  675 
Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,600.     E.    (9)    $2,089.59. 

Carolinas  Association  of  Mutt:al  In- 
surance Agents,  501  Ralel^  Building,  Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 

E.  (9)    $115. 

A.  Carpet   and  Rug   Institute.  Post   Offlce 
Box  2048,  Dalton.  Ga. 
E.    (9)    $807. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,666.67.     E.    (9)    $183.17. 


A.  Albert  A.  Carretta,  1816  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Work  Glove  Manufacturers  Association, 
1717  Howard  Street,  Evanston,  111. 

D.    (6)    $843.75. 

A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American      Podiatry      Association,      20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington.  DC 

D.   (6)    $1,875. 
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A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  Farmers"  Educational  and  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America,  Post  Offlce  Box  2351,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 


A.  David  C.  Carter,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  1156  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf.  26  Bnaadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Post 
Offlce  Box   507.  Durban.  South  Africa. 

D.    (6)    $14,000.      E.    (9)    $8,902.07. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington   DC 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $52.65. 


A.  Justice  M.  Chambers.  2300  Calvert  Street 
>fW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  445,  Mbabane,  Swaziland. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,729.57. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co..  Inc.,  2300  Cal- 
vert Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,   230o'  Calvert  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,000.     E.  (9)   $1,273.01. 

A.  Chapman.  Duff  &  Lenzlnl.  932  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fouke    Co.,    Route    1.    Box    168,    White 
Horse  Road,  Greenville.  S.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,145.    E.  (9)  $566.87. 


A.  Chapman.  Duff  &  Lenzlnl.  932  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Game.  Plah, 
and  Conservation  Commissioners.  5727  Blake 
Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  Chapman,  Duff  &  Lenzlnl.  932  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Llbby,  McNeill  &  Llbby,  200  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Asoclatlon,  1625  I  Street 
NW  .  Wahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,077. 

A.  WiUlam  C.  Chapman,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $2,543.75. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  A.  H.  Chesser.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $250. 

A.  Edwin  Chrlstianson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America,  Post  Offlce  Tix  2261, 
Denver,  Oolo. 

A.  Lowell  T.  Chrlstlson,  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  OX).,  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $105.10.     E.   (9)   $46.00. 

A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)   $2.98. 


A.  Cigar  Manufaoturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $28,646. 


A.  Barl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $39.69. 


A.  Richard  W.  Clark,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common   Cause,   21Q0  M  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,063.48.     E.   (9;   $244.90. 

A.  Robert     M.     Clark,     1100    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atclilson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Clilcaeo 

HI. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Deletion  Oonamlt- 
tee.  Post  Offlce  Box  13136,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Jacob   Clayman,   816   18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Industrial    tinlon    Department.    AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $562.90.     E.   (9)    $562.90. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.,  Chemplex  Co.,  Copolymer 
Rubber  &  Chemical  Corp..  Dart  Industries, 
Inc.,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  et  £il 

D.   (6)    $230. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  110  East 
59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd.,  1-7  O'Connell 
Street,  Sydney,  AustraUa. 

D.    (6)    S1.500.     E.   (9)    $309.78. 

A.  William  T.  Cleary.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $340.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc.,  246  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $52. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

E.    (9)    $52. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Uggett  &  Myers.  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   ^&2. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Lorlllard.  Division  of  Loews  Corp     200 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $52. 

A,  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philip   Morris,   Inc.,    lOO   Park   Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E-  (9)    $62. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.   J.   Reynolds   Industries,  Inc.,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C. 

E.   (9)   $52. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,   1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clifford.  Wamke,  Glass.  McDwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $555.     E.    (9)    $112. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke.  Glass,  McUwain  & 
Finney.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  CNA  Insurance.  310  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 


A.  Jeffrey  Cohelan.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 


A.  David  Cohen,  2100  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Council  for  Community  Action,  2100 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Oolee  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York 
N.Y. 

A.  WilUam  J.  Collhan,  Jr.,  1000  Connecti- 
cut /venue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York    NY 

D.    (6)    $14J50.     E.   (9)    $600. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Colley,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  635 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago    111 

D.   (6)    $2,248.13.     E.    (6)    $758.28. 

A.  OolUer,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $475. 

A.  CoUier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D. (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A    CoUler,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  300 
Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)   $400. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

E.    (9)    $300. 

A.  CoUier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1166  16th 
Street  NW..  Waahlngttm.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Carpenter  Technology  Corp., 
Reading.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9    $525. 
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A.  Jamas  F.  CoUlna.  1000  I8th  StrMt  NW.. 
Wasblsston.  D.C. 

B.  *»«»«^^^"  Iron  k  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (S)   9600.     B.   (0)    (125. 

A.  Paul  a.  OolUna,  111  Weatmlnater  Street. 
ProTldenoe.  BX 

B  IndtwtrUkl  National  Bank  of  Rnooe  i»- 
land.  Ill  Wertmlnater  Btreet.  Providence. 
RX 

D.   (8)    $88.75. 

A.  CJolorado  Railroad  A»ocUUon.  703  Ma- 
jestic Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  703  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (8)   •600.     K.   (8)   •1.420. 

A.  Oommltbee  for  AutomobUe  Excise  Tax 
Repeal.  Farragut  BuUdlng,  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (B)   •211.07. 

A.  Committee  for  Broadening  Commercial 
Bank  Participation  in  PubUc  Financing,  c/o 
I^uigdon  P.  Oo<*,  23  WaU  Street,  ^ew  York. 

d!   (6)    »4.460.  \^ 

A.  Ocwnmlttee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
pluMicing.  1000  Ring  BuUdlng,  Waahlngton, 

d!  (6)  •12.000.      E.  (9)  »7,974.65. 

A.    Common    Cause.   2100   M   Street   NW.. 

Washington.  D.C.  .__„• 

^(8)    •1.014314.02.     E.   (9)    •389.13024- 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washlnston.  D.C.  ^     ^  _ 

B  NaUonal  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771    N   Street  NW.,   Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •3,000.  B.    (9)    •IM.n. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton.  734  15th  Street 
NW    Washington.  D.C. 

b'  American  Academy  of  Actuaries.  2OT 
South  im,  aalie  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.    (6)    •OOO.  E.   (9)    •154.70. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  a^,„»„ 

B  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  Stat««,  1285  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •1,500.  E.    (9)    •200. 

A  Raymond  P.  Conkimg.  1001  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (8)     •lOO.   B.    (9)    •63.50. 

A.  Jamea  T  Conner,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing   1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
cUtlon. 

D.    (8)    •l+i.  E.    (9)    •115. 

A.  John  A.  Connor,  2189  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway.  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi.  „..._♦ 

B.  American  Dental  AssocUtlon,  211  East 
Chicago    Avenue,    Chicago,    ni. 

D.  (8)  •2,500. 

A.  Jack  T.  Conway,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause.  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •3,350. 

A.  Cook  &  Franke  8.C  .  880  East  Mason 
Street.  MUwaukae,  Wis. 

B.  ^^-'-Hmii  t,  usiey  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wla. 


A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr..   1778  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Medical     Association,    635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (8)   •2,248.13.     E.   (9)    •793.40. 

A.  Miss  Eileen  D.    Cooke,    110   Bfaryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washlngtxm,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    ^99.38. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper.  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.,  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 


A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper.  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  iHMtsmouth-Battery    Armed     Services 
Committee.  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

D.  (8)    •3.750.     B.   (9)    •1.554.80. 

A.  Mitchell  J.   Cooper,   1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Converse  Rubber  Co.,  Maiden.  Mass. 

E.  (9)  •337.34. 

A.  Mitchell   J.   Cooper,    1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washlfrgton,  D.C. 

B.  CQuncU  of  Forest  Industries,  1035  West 
Hastings'  ^-eet,  Vancouver  1,  BC.  Canada. 

D.   (6)   W^OflO. 


B.  National  **»i'>'in«  Tool  Builders  As- 
sociation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1631  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glaverbel  (USA)  Inc.,  76  Plandome 
Road,  Man b asset,  N.Y. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  CoUeglate  Athletic  As- 
sodaUon  (NCAA) ,  Midland  BuUdlng,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

E.   (9)  •41.50. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co..  Poet  Office 
Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 
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A.  Hubert  M.  Crean,   1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •2,126.     E.  (9)  •337. 


A.  MltcheU  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association.  444  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    je.OOO.     K   (9)    •U.SO. 


A,  Jay  Creswell.  The  Universal  Eichangc, 
802  South  SummerUn  Avenue,  Orlando,  Fla. 

E.  (9)  •igs. 


A.  DarreU  Coover,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  lU. 

D.   (6)    •2.000.     E.   (9)    •309. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley.  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ConMnittee  for  Bro«klenlng  Commercial 
Bank  Participation  In  PubUc  Financing,  c/o 
Langdon  Cook.  23  WaU  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  James  T.  Corcoran,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (8)    •825.     E.   (9)    ^75. 

A.  Robert  M.  Coultas,  1812  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1812  K 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.   (8)  •lOO. 

A.  CouncU  for  Community  Action,  2100  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (8)    •0350.     E.   (9)    •10.881.13. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  CouncU  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
meros,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    •088Ji8.     E.   (»)    •980.58. 

A.  Covington  A  Burling.  888  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  M«^»'in«'  Tool  Distributors 
Assodatiaci.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Covington  ft  BurUng,  888  Sixteenth 
Street,  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  MOXC  InTostmsnt  Corp.,  600  Marine 
Plasa.  MUwaukse,  Wis. 

A.  Corlngton  *  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Wsshlngton,  D.C. 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty.  12050  Woodward  Avenue. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder.  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  »1,500. 


A.    Crowell    Collier    and   MacmlUan,    Inc., 
1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 


A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  •6.999.99.     E.  (9)  •2,496.49. 

A.  P.  Qlbeon  Darrlson,  Jr.,  2000  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  819.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 


A.  John  C.  Datt,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  •1,313.     E.  (9)  •29.30. 

A.  PhUlp  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO,  815  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    •2394.50.     E.   (9)    •82.85. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (8)   •187.50. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  60  Bast  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Ohloaco,  HI. 

D.    (8)    •l.OOO.     B.   (9)    •338.92 

A.  Charies  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza, 
No.  6200.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Inlsjid  Steel  Oo.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  HI. 

B.   (9)   83733. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza, 
No  5200.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  400  West 
Madison  Street.  Chicago,  El. 

E.    (9)    $27.82. 

A  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Pla— , 
No  5200,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

E     (9)    $229.58. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza, 
No  5200.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Post  Office 
Box  1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo, 


.K  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza, 
No.  5200,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

E     (9|    $27,82. 


A,  Fred   E.    Davis,    1133    15th   Street    NTV., 
Wa-^hington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
D.    (6)    $400.     E,    (9|    $226, 


A.  R.    Hilton    Davis,    1615    H    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber    of    Commerce   of   the   U.S.A. 
1615   H  Street   NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6i    $17.      E.    (9)    $5. 


A.  Walter  L.  Davis.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washj.'igton.  DC. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
.A.FL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC 

D'    i6)    $750.      E     (9)    $711.35. 

A  Davis,  Wright,  Todd,  Riese  &  Jones.  4200 
Seattle  First  National  Bank  Building.  Seattle 
Wash, 

B  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association,  Poet 
Office  Box  486,  Barrow,  Alaska. 

E    i9i  $1,629.23. 

A  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D     (6)    $4,000, 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air    Transport    Association,    1000   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington.  D,C, 

B.  C  IT,    Financial    Corp,,    650    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


.\    Charles      W.      Day,      815     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
B    Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 
d;    (6)    $630.     E.    (9)    $39. 

A  Phil  Dean  Associates,  Inc.,  271  North 
Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  NY, 

D     (6l    $433  33,      E.    (9)    $305  66, 

A    Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-op- 
erative Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box 
2251.  Denver,  Colo 

D     i6i    $3,000,     E.    (9t    $113  57. 

A  George  P,  Delaney.  724  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. .\PL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  Suite  1530. 
New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)    $5,000 
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A.  Richard  A.  Dell.  2000  Florida  Avenue, 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue,  NW.,  Was^- 
ington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Ray  Denlson,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,232.50.     E.    (9)    $476.11. 

A.  Max  A.  Denney.  1629  K  SUeet  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion,   1629   K   Street   NW..   Washington,   DC. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  711 
RCA  Building,  1725  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. D.C, 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  1639  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

D.   (6)   $7,000 

\.  Claude  J.  Desautels  .\ssociat«s,  711 
RCA  Building,  1725  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

B,  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors &  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6i   $6,000. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates.  711 
RCA  Building,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association.  Hudson, 
Iowa. 

D.   (6)    $9,000. 

A.  C.  H.  DeVaney,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washiiigxon,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000   Merchandise   Mart   Plaza.   Chicago,   m. 

D.    (6)    $2,063.     E.   (9)    $59.85. 


A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin.  1000  ISth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc..  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich.  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast-Engineering. 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Joseph  E  Dillion  et  al.,  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Toro  Manufacturing  Corp.,  8111  Lyn- 
dale  Avenue,  South  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  Post  Office  Box  388,  Sacramen- 
to. Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,475  01.     E.    (9)    $315.01. 


A.  Tlmothv  V.  A  Dillon  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  MarysvlUe  Dam  Committee,  Post  Office 
Box  1550,  Marysvllle.  Calif. 

D   (G)  $1.03i  25. 

A  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
Post  Office  Box  15830,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,81285.     E.  (9l  $262.85. 

A.  Timothy  V  A  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sacramento  Yolo  Port  District.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  815.  West  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D    (6)    $1,855  55      E.    (9)    $85,55. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky. 

D.    (61    $31,139.38.     E.    (9)    $31,139.38. 

A.  Joseph  DiStefano,  4880  MacArthur  Bou- 
levard NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  50.  Al- 
lied and  Technical  Workers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  4880  MacArthur  Boule- 
vard N'W  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.    |6)    $4,884.78. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds.  1126  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  UAW,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $1,277.25.     E.    (9)    $21471. 


A.  James  F.  Doherty,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Group  Health  Association,  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D     (61    $7,875       E.    (9)    $3,730.29. 

A.  Robert  C  Dolan.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Compa- 
nies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    i6i    $240.     E.    i9)    $285  49. 

A  C  L.  Dorson.  Warner  Building.  501  13th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  US.  Government.  Warner 
Building.  501  13th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC. 

D     (6 1    $2,540.44.     E.    i9i    $292. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  <&  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  CaWevislcm. 
Ninth  and  Edmond  Streets.  St.  Joeeph.  Mo. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Downey.  701  Central  Trust 
Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  RaUroad  Committee. 
D.    (6j    $225.     E.    (9)    $455.71. 


A.  F.  Raymond  Downs.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1104.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  F*rocter  cfe  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

A.  Harry  J.  Doyle.  1026  17th  Str?et  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c  o 
M  L.  DeBolt.  O  D  ,  Box  605.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $517.75.     E.   i9)    $425  95. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washingtcn.  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.    (6)    $3,281. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dry  den. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc  .  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $80      E.    (9»    $105 

K.  Evelvn  Dubrow.  1710  Broadwav.  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union.   1710  Broadwav.  New  York,  NY 

D,    (6)    $3,445.     E.    (9)    $3,339.50. 

A.  William  DuCheasi.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B    Textile  Workers   Union   of   .America.   99 
Unlversltv  Place.  New  York.  NY 
D.    (6)    $1.16252.     E.    (91    $100 

K  M  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
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soclation.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (8)   »60. 

A.  J.  D.  Duraad,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Unes,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $385. 

A.  Roy  W  Easley.  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc  ,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.   (6)   »218.88.     E.  (9)  $15.30. 

A.   Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,   734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $104.51.     E.  (9)  $36.43. 

A.  Hope  Eastman,  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amerlcfui  CivU  Liberties  Union,  156  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.     (6)     $5,448.51.      E.    (9)     $5,448.51. 

A.  Macon  T  Edwards,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  ? 

B.  National  Cotton  C^ncll  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12885,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $165.     Bf  (9)  $20.84. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  WUson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc  . 
1900   L  Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.    (6|    $250.     E.    (9)    $77.95. 

A.  John  Dovie  Elliott,  5500  Qunicy  Street, 
Hyattsvllle,  Md. 

D.    (6)    $3,493.     E.   (9)    $3,171.54. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Amalgamated  Tr>»nslt  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Roy  Elson,  1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,200.     E    (9)   $413.44. 

A.  Northcutt    Ely.    1200    Tower   Building, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (61   $2,100. 


A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Coachel'.a  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella.  Calif 

D    (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  HI  North  Hoep 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District,  2130 
Adeline  Street.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centre. 
Calif.  X 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee.  302  State  Build- 
ing. 217  West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Richard  W.  Emory,  Esq.,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonium,  Md. 

E.    (9)    $1.40. 

A.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,   2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau,  Wis. 
E.  (9)   $1,400. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $210.40.     E.    (9)    $9.60. 

A.  Alfred  S.  Ercolano.  1775  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9|  $165. 

A  David  G.  Ersklne,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion,   1629   K   Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  John  D.  Pagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $2,575.     E.  (9)  $28  75. 

A.  Clinton  M  Pair.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
fctreet  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)    $5,232  50,     E.    (9)    $287  08. 

A  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America.  Post  Office  Box  2251,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

D    (6)   $93,300  10.     E.    (9)   $26.403  03 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals  1101 
17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

E.  (9i   $3,000. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1500  Guinness  Tower,  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1.  Canada. 

D.    (6)   $8,250.05.     E.    (9)   $178. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  117  EgUnton 
Avenue  East,  Toronto  12,  Canada. 

D.    1 6)  $1,499.99.     E.  (91  $224.24. 

A  Francis  S  Pllbey,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
AFl^CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,739.78. 

A  Matthew  P  Fink,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $12.     E.    (9)   $2.50 

A.  Thomas  W.  Fink.  Room  610.  Ring  Build- 
ing. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $862  50.     E.   (9)  $17 

A  Mello  G  Fish,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW. 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $185.03. 


A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.    (6)   $5,625.     E.    (9)   $29. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6i  $1  725.     E.    (9)  $19.88. 

A.  Fletcher,  Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan  & 
Hildreth,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Pla. 
D.   (6)  $408.02.     E.    (9)  $408.02. 

A.  Florida  Citrus  Production  Managers  As- 
sociation, c  o  C    D.  Kime,  Jr..  Waverly.  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $204.01.     E.    (9)  $204.01. 

A.  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 

E.  (9)   $204  01. 

A.  Raymond    J.    Foley,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesaler.s  Association. 
Inc  .    1430  K  Street   NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    |9)    $10. 

A.  Gene  N  Fondren,  337  National  Press 
Buildiiii?.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Co  ,  210  North 
13th  Street.  St,  Louis.  Mo. 

D.    (6i   $1,025      E.    (9)   $169.23, 

A.  Gordon  Forbes.  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 

D.    (6i    $500.      E,    (9)   $382. 

.A    Forest  F.irmers  Association.  Four  Execu- 
tive Park  East  NE  ,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
D     (6)    $437  54.     E.    (9)    $437.54. 

A  James  W.  Forlstel.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    |6)  $2,260.      E.    (9)  $385  81. 

A,  John  S.  Forsythe.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  Life  Insurance  .Association  of  America. 
277   Park   .Avenue,   New   York.   NY. 

D    (6l  $1,396  U.     E    (9)  $33  60. 

A.  William  C  Foster.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue.    NW  .    Washington.   DC. 

B  Alyska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  .'76.  Bellevue.  Wash. 

D    (6)  $1,462  50.     E.  (9)  $68. 

A  William  C  Foster.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

B    Ralston  Purina  Co  .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $360.     E    (9)  $67.75. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis,  1140  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue NW,.  WashlHf^ton,  D  C. 

B  United  S'ates  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  425  13th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  John  G,  Fox.  2000  L  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Teleohone  c^-  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D    (6)  $83  33 

A.  Walter  L  Frankland.  Jr  .  1C25  I  Street 
NW..  Washlncton.  DC 

B.  Silver  Users  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Wa.shington,  DC. 
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A.  R.  Frank  Frazier.  1155  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Bro'.ler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

D    |6I   $500. 

A  Robert  M  Frederick.  1616  H.  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C, 

B  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street 
.NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D,  I  6)   $  4.500. 

A.  James  O.  FYeeman.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
Ill   East   Wacker  Drive.   Chicago,  111. 

D   (6i  $2,000.     E    (9)  $33. 

A.  Philip  P.  Friedlander.  Jr..  1343  L  Street 
KW  .  Washington,  DC 
«  B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 

I       soclation.    Inc  ,    1343    L    Street    NW,,    Wash- 
I       ington.  DC, 
I  D,  (6)  $400. 

A.  Friends  Commit'ee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC 

D,   (6)     $67,397.     E.    (9)     $15,384, 

A,  Friends  of  the  Earth.  620  C  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D  C 
D    (61    $7,000.     E.    (9)    $7,000. 


A  Owen  V.  Frisby,  900  17lh  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
.Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    i6)   $500.     E.    (9)   $1,175.04. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Wa.shington.  D  C. 

B    .American     Public     Power     Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)    $300. 

A  Frosh,  Lane  &  Edson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC, 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers. 1619  Mass-ichusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
W.ishingt.on.  DC. 

D,    i6)   $1,200. 

A.  Bernard  Fuchs,  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N  Y. 

B,  Na'ional  Association  of  Residents  &  In- 
tern.s.  Inc.,  292  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York. 
NY 

D,  (6)  $1,040.      E,  (91  $103.28. 

A.  David  C.  Fullarton.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shinKU;n,  DC. 

B,  National  Telephone  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington.  DC. 

D     1 6)    $940. 

A  J.imes  E.  Gaffigiui,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  .American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  7th  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D    (6)   $252,54.     E,    (9)   $903. 

A.  William  B  Gardiner,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D    (61   $4,875.     E.    (9)   $5. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
W.ishlngton,  D.C. 

B  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW> 
Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)   $656  16. 

A,  Marion  R,  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
W'ashington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $36.65. 


A  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Mver  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va. 

A  Jose  A  Gemeil.  1250  Connecticut  A^  e- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates.  Inc  . 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    1 6)    .52,000      E.    (91    $2  025. 

A  Walter  Gerson,  1016  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
i!ig-Cjoling  Contra?tors.  1016  20:h  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,125.     E.    (9)    $425. 

A,  William  T.  Gibb.  1701  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Life  Insurance  As.sociation  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $88.75.     E     (9)    $14.93. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Gildea.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour.  Cereal.  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A  Joseph  S.  Gill.  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus.  Ohio 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

A.  Vance  M.  Gilmer,  1700  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1  Shell  Plaza.  Houston. 
Tc.\ 

D     i6i    $500. 

A  Dave  Givens,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 916  Nashville  Trust  Building.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee 

A  Glassie.  Pewett.  Beebe  ^-  Shank.s.  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc. 
734  15th  Street  .NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D     i6)    $5,     E.    (9)    $0.61. 

A.  Glassie,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks.  1819 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
st.'Ciatlon.  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $225.     E.    (91    $25  61. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Cyanamid    Co .   Wayne,    N  J. 
D.    (61    $55.     E.   (91    $7.50.  '   • 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6|    $5,325.48.     E.    (9)    $219.82. 


A.  Cornelius  R  Gray.  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  James  A  Grav.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC, 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  WiECcnEin  .Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M  Gray.  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $34875.     E.    (9)    $228.25. 


A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union     Pacfllc     Railroad,     1416     Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.   (91    $594.01. 


A.  William  G.  Greif,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bristol-Myers    Co..    345    Park    Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $500. 


A  Fred  J  Greine.-,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Evaporated  Milk  Association.  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A  John  F.  Griner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  -American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  $11,720.80.     E     |9)    $3,278.89. 

.A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1717  .Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9i    $13,505.29. 


A.  Frederick  D.  Goss,  2100  M  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Coofjerative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $438. 

A  Edward  Gottheb  &  Associates  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevarxl,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council.  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6|    $10,832.03.     E.    (9|    $5,702.30. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham.  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooijera- 
tives,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,068.75.     E.   (9)    $41.89. 


A.  James  J  Gudinas,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Dr.  Harry  P.  Guenther,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

A.  Ben  H.  Guill,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion,  2000   K   Street   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6l    $1,442.31.     E.    (61    $925. 

A.  R,  William  Habel.  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D,  (6l  $2,880      E.  (9)  $245.96. 

A.  Robert  J.  Habenicht.  1400  South  Joyce 
Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  A.  H  Robins  Co.,  Inc  .  1407  Cummings 
Drive.  Richmond.  Va. 

D.  (61    $300.     E.    (91    $250. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Conunittee.  100  In- 
diana  .Avenue   NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

E,  (9)  $98- 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6|  $1,500      E    (91  $79.97. 


A  Matthew  Hale,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW..  Washingtcn.  D.C. 

D.  (61  $500.     E.  (91  $100. 
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A.  J.   G.   HaU.   1660   L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6  I  $4,500.     E.  (9)  »862.51. 

A.  Keith    Halllday,    1725    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  «300. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halllday,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.   Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  i6|   $2,750.     E.  (9)  $149.78. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Halsted,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  201  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,249.02. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor  Law  Study  Committee,  888  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $50. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.    (6)    $640.     E     (9)    $25. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc  ,  845 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1129  20th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6)    $990      E.    (9)    $42  39. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes.  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A  Edward  P.  Harding.  140  New  Montgom- 
ery Street.  San  FYanclsco.  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D     |6)    $102.     E.    (91    $222.27. 

A.  Franklin  Hardlnge.  Jr  .  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  Pasadena.  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue.  Post  Office  Box  R,  Pasa- 
dena. Calif 

D.    16)    $1,800 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  1133  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturera 
D.    (6 1    $2,500      E     (9)    $219.93. 

A  Br>ce  N  Harlow.  1801  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

D     (6)    $138.     E.    (9)    $514.44. 

A.  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Harmon.  Warner  Build- 
ing. 13th  and  E  Streets  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

B  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanslon. 
111. 

D     i6i    $825.     E.    (9i    $428  12. 

A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr..  1701  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    i6)    $590.     E     |9)    $210.75. 


A.  L.  James  Harmansou,  Jr.,  1129  20th 
Street  NW    Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  John  H.  Harper.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Coe., 
1140  Conecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    i6)    $240.     E.    (9)    $381.36. 

A.  Dennis  E.  Hart,  1000  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $996.55.     E.   (9)    $18.08. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1737  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,804.80.     E.    (9)    $404.50. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc..  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    i6i    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $692.33. 

A.  \Uchael  D.  Hathaway,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $60. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1701   K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,369.50.     E.    (9)    $13  50. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $102.05. 

A.  Hays  &  Hays,  Warner  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1701   K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
D.    (6)   $10,400  96.     E.    (9|   $10.400  96. 

A  Patrick  B.  Heaiy.  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street   NW..   WaslUngton,   DC. 

D.    (6i   $300.     E.    (9 1   $33. 

A.  George  J  Hecht,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  ,  20 
E  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)   $875.     E.    (9i  $1,07969. 

A.  Kenneth  G  Heisler.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
soclatlons.^HaoO  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D    (6i   $1,000. 

A.  Walter  G.  Held.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  30 
Rockefeller   Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Ross  E.  Heller,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2100  M  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $802. 


A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  AUantlc  Richfield  Co.,  717  5th  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Mobil  OU  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $356.32. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Savage  Arms.  Westfield.  Mass.;  Red 
Field  Gun  Sight  Co..  Denver.  Colo.  &  Brown- 
ing Arms  Co..  Morgan,  Utah. 

E.  (9)   $6.25. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  1133  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  loth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $6018.75.     E.    (9)    $277.67. 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklin,  720  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  720  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Does  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.  (9)    $713.52. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Hlgganbotham.  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.    (9)   $370.20. 


A  J.  Eldred  Hill.  Jr..  720  Hctel  Washing- 
ton. Wasiungton.  DC. 

B.  UucmDlovment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc. 
D.    (6)    52,000.     E.    (9)    $2,000 

A.  James  J  Hill,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hinton.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearbi.rn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $2. ICO.     E.    (9)    $933.02. 

A.  James  D.  Hlttle.  Sr .  815  15th  Street 
NW..    Washington.    DC 

B,  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Pan 
American  Building.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E,  (9)    $120. 

A  Lawrence  S  Hobart.  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wa.shlngton   DC. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  .\venue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $400 

A  Claude  E  Hobbs.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Westlngh.:>use  Electric  Corp  .  Westlng- 
hou.so  Electric  Building.  Gateway  Center. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D,    iGl    $900.      E.    (9)    $195. 

A.  Leo  D   Hochstetter 

B  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc  .  1600  I  .Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Holley,  1835  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1707  H  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $4,391. 


A.  John  W.  Holton,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    i6)    $1,750.   E.    (9)    $32. 

A,  C  T.  Hoversten,  209  West  53d  Street, 
Western  Springs.  111. 

B  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111. 

D    (6)  $411.20. 

A  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
734   15th   Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
Inc  .  400  Walker  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joe  L  Howell.  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  .\llstate  Enterprises.  Inc..  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrock.  111. 

A  Joe  L.  Howell.  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co  .  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook.  111. 

A  Charles  L  Huber.  1221  Massachusetts 
.Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D     (6)    $7,500.     E.    (91    $1,338.32. 

\  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr.,  Fletcher, 
Heald.  Rowell,  Kenehan  &  Hildreth,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  cf  FM  Broadcast- 
ers. 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  NL  Industries.  Inc  .111  Broadway,  New 

York.  N.Y. 

D,    (6)     $500.    E.     (9)    $40. 

A  James  I.  Hvintley.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
API^CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D      (6)     $5,825     E.     (9)     $1,676.40. 


A  Frank  N.  Ikard,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  135  Elast 
11th  Place.  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association.  135  East 
11th  Place.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $3.18550      E.    (9)    $814.19. 

A.  Industrial     Union     Department,     AFL- 
CIO,  815   16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
D     (61    $6,607.50.     E.    (9)    $6.607  50. 

A    Institute    for    Rapid    Transit.    1612    K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D     (6)    $100. 

A  Intermediate  Harvesters  &  Handlers 
Association.  Inc.  413  North  12th  Street. 
Haines  City.  Fla. 

D.    (6)   $1,000.      E,   i9)   $1000. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $8,700.38. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades.  217  North  Sixth  Street, 
Lafayette.  Ind. 

D.'(6)    $34,252.63.     E.   (9)    $9,427.64. 

A.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
Allied  &  Technical  Workers  of  United  States 
and  Canada,  4880  MacArthur  Boulevard  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)  $4,884.78. 


A.  Investment     Co.     Institute,      1775     K 
Street  NW.,  Wtishlngton,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $1,909.50. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Saint  Paul, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    $6,375.77.     E.    (9)    $10,605.25. 

A.  WllUam  E.  Isaeff,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  SUeet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E,     (9)   $100. 

A.  Charles  E.  Jackson,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $100. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspon,  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Sufjer- 
vlsors.  Post  Office  Sox  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.     (6)     $8,061.25.     E.     (9)     $86.10. 


A.  Hugo  E  Johnson.  600  Bulkley  Building 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  ajid  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

|6)    $4,781.50.     E.   (9)    $58.71. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue. NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D,    (61    $300. 

A.  Herbert  Jolovltz. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D,   (6)   $7,000.     E.   (9)   $21. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

A  Elmer  E.  Jones.  Jr..  1725  DeSales  Street 
N'W  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Aerosp.ice  Industries  Association  of 
.".merica.  Inc.  1725  Df  Sales  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
lngr*.in.  DC 

D    |6)   52.500      E.   (9l   $189. 

.\.  H.  Daniel  Jones  III.  ".120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc.  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte, 
N.c' 

D    (6)  590.     E.  i9l  $5. 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $6.62. 

A.  Dr.  Oliver  H.  Jones.  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  MortgEige  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $4,355. 


A.  Phillip  E.  Jones,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   States  Beet  Sugar  Association.) 
1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 


A.  Carl  D.  Jordan,  408  East  Maple,  Fremont, 
Mich. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
FYemont,  Mich. 

D.  (6»  $330.    E.  (9)  $105. 


A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

E.   (9)   $13.45. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago. 
111. 

E.   (9)  $92.15. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC. 

B.  Centro  Azucarero  Paraguayo.  Indepen- 
dencia   Naclonal  541,  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.  E.  (9)  $62.40. 

A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Born  Corp..  3421  North  Central 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Prank  M.  Karsten.  810  18th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Affillatea  Government  Organizations, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100 

A,  Gerald  M  Katz.  Esquire.  1890  Mercan- 
tile Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins 
Plaza,  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  Slate  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc.,  Timonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum.   Md. 

A  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr  .  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)   S727. 

A  William  J.  Keating.  500  Folger  Build- 
ing, 725   15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Peed  Association.  500 
Folger  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Howard  B  Keck.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif, 

B  The  Superior  Oil  Co  ,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

E    (9)    $300, 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  .^nseies.  Calif 

B  The  Superior  Oil  Co  ,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  S  ars.  Los  Angties,  Calif, 

E.  (9l    $275 

A.  Char'es  C  Keeble.  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex 

B  H'.nnble  Oil  &  Refining  Cc  .  Post  Office 
Bex  2180.  Houston.  Tex 

E    i9)    $12  17. 

.\  James  C  Kelley.  1500  M.is&achuset.ts 
.\venue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 
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B  American  Machine  Tcx)l  Distributor* 
Association.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harcrfd  V.  Kelly,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Francis  A.  Kelly,  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $5,083.04. 

A.  George  Kelm,  1  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Poet  Office 
Box  1178,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

A.  R.  G.  Kendall.  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

E.  (9)    $71. 

A  Edward  F.  Kenehan,  Fletcher,  Heald, 
Rowell.  Kenehan  &  Hlldreth,  1225  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  PM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  r.  L.  Kenen,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 1341  G  Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $833.32. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  420  Cafritz  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Marathon  OH  Co.,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 
E     (9)    $220.70. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kennedy.  Jr  ,  777  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp  ,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

E     (9)    $70  90. 

A    Thomas  P.   Kerester.   1025   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
B    Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A  Kenneth  L.  Kimble.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D     |6|    81.082,90      E     (9)    $66.37. 

A.  Mrs.  WaKer  G.  Kimmel.  1715  25th  Street. 
Rock  Island,  111, 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Ruch  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

E    (9|  $680.93. 

A  Charles  L.  King.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington  D,.C. 

B  American  Life  Convention.  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D    1 6)   $390. 


A,  Joseph    T.    King,    3600    M    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors,  615 
West  22d  Street,  Oak  Brook.  111. 

D.    i6)    $20,000.     E.    (9)    $1,136.65. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  American   Trucking   Associations.   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $61345. 


A.  Klrkland,  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chaffetz,  Mas- 
ters &  Rowe,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 


A.  Herbert  C.  Klrsteln,  30  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,560      E.  (9)  $266.25. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
AUentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania    Power   &    Light   Co.,    901 
Hamilton  Street,  AUentown.  Pa. 

D.  (6|  $169.20      E.  (9)  $116.50. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle 

B.  International    Paper   Co.,   220   East   42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  409  LaSalle  Build- 
ing. 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  West  Higgins  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates.  111. 

D,    (6)    $1,250.      E.    (9)   $70.71. 

A.  James  F.  Kmetz.  1437  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)   $5,400.     E.    (9)   $272. 

A.  William  L.  Kohler.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Tl-ucking  Association.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street   NW"  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    I9i     $569.49. 

A  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  1776  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc  ,  1776  K 
Street  NW,   Washington,  DC. 

D     (6i   $1,000.     E.    (9)   $175. 


A  Paul  A  Korody.  Jr..  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pood  Chains.  1725  I  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains. 
1725   I   Street    NW  .   Washington.   DC. 

E.    (9»    $300. 

A,  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington    DC. 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.    (6i    $4.07150,     E     (9i    $1,030.57. 

A  Howard  R.  Koven  &  Abe  Fcrtas.  208 
South  LeSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111  .  and  1054 
31st   Street    NW  ,   Washington.   DC 

B  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co  .  42  Wall  Street, 
New  York   NY. 

D     (6)    $100,      E.    |9)    $10, 

A.  Miss  Germaine  Krettek.  110  Maryland 
Avenu?  NE,.  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D     i6l    ,$750, 

A.  James  S.  Krzysmlnskl.  1129th  20th 
Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  William  J.  Kuhfuss.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza.  Chicago.  Ill 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Mer- 
chandise Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)   $938. 

A.  June  Kysliko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 


sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
D.  (6)  $155.75. 

A.  Lloyd  E.  Kuhn.  Aerospace  Industries 
Association,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $6,072.     E.  (9  I  $1,001.76. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $13,333.85.     E.    (9)    $8,207.29. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

E.  |9i    $11,371,48. 

A.  John  P.  Lagomarcino.  2100  M  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $6,250.02.      E,    (9)    $80.17. 


A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
E.    (9)    $150. 


A.  A.    M.    Lampley,   400   First    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    19)    $200. 


A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke,  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
I  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Albert  Lannon,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Pranclsco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $3,730.73.     E.    (9)    $335.79. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Laborers  International  Union  of  North 
America.  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $471  08. 

A  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
Automobile  Association,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc, 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $1,200.     E.    (91    $525. 


A  Hugh  C.  Laughlln.  6153  Garden  Road, 
Maumee.  Ohio 

B,  Owens-Illinois,  Post  Office  Box  1035.  To- 
ledo 1.  Ohio 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $914.82. 

A  Donald  F  Lavanty.  1026  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B,  American  Optometric  Association.  '.  M. 
L  DeBolt,  O.D..  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn, 

D.    (6)    $849.25,     E     (9)    $474.25. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $20.     E.    (9)    $267.84. 
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A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $473.     E.    (9)    $379.98. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $160. 


A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson.  1140  Connecticut 
.\venue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $10,999.98.  >» 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.  Inc.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  <&  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  2401  Crow-Canyoa 
Road,  San  Ramon,  Calif. 

A,  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc.. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D     1 6)    $6,537,46.     E.    (91    $508.93. 

A  Morris  J.  Levin,  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A.  J  Stanly  Lewis.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    i6t    $2,606.92. 

A  Herbert  Liebenson.  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225    19th   Street  NW.,   Washington.,  D.C. 

D.  |6)  $4,500.      E    (9)  $1,200. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    i6)    $6,532,07,     E.   (9)    $6,532.07. 

A    Lester  W.  Lindow. 

B  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc  .  1735  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

D.    (6)    $1.39038.     E.    (9)    $40.20. 

A.  Lindsay.  NahstoU.  Hart.  Duncan.  Dafoe 
&  Krause.  Loyalty  Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Inc..  San  Pranclsco, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)    $2,200. 

A,  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan.  Dafoe 
&  Krause.  Loyalty  Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com 
mlttee.  Loyalty  Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  John  E  Unster.  2000  Westwood  Drive, 
Wausau,  Wis. 

B.  Employers  Insurance  of  Wausau,  2000 
Westwood  Drive,  Wausau.  Wis. 

E.  (9)    $1,400. 

A.  Charles  B.  Upsen.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,825.     E.    (9)    $689.40. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $288.75.     E.  (9)  $230.77. 

A.  Philip  J.  Loree,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J6jnes  F.  Lovett,  1801  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gatewav  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Association.  Inc., 
1616    P    S'lreet    NW.,    Washington,   D.C. 

D,  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $349. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  888  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,050 

A.  Wilbur  C.  Lowrey,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Shell  Oil  Co..  1  Shell  Plaza,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  2463,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Donald  C.  Lublck,  1800  1  M.  &  T.  Plaza. 
Buffalo.  NY, 

B,  Buffalo  City  Cemetery.  1411  Delaware 
Avenue.  Buffalo.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $4,100. 

A.  William  R.  Lucas.  Post  Office  Box  2268. 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 

B  Non-Commlssioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Post  Office 
Box  2268.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $20. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch.  2029  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  William  George  Lundford.  245  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  DC. 

B,  FYiends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,379. 


A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr..  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing. Sacramento.  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  11th 
and  L  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

E.   (9)   $313,78. 

A.  Joseph  V.  Machugh.  225  A  Street  NE  . 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  14th 
and  F  Streets  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  James  E.  Mack.  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Confectioners  Association.  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)   $6,250.     E.   (9)   $1,150.83. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman.  1026  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  ""r 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  O.D..  Box  605.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.    (6)   $700.     E.    (9)   $75.50. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp  ,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Andre    Maisonpterre, 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 


666    nth    Street 


B.  American   Mutual   Insurance   Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
E.    (9)   $1,200. 

A.  William  J.  Malatesta.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $750. 

A.  Elizabeth  Mallory,  Box  718,  Union  Sta- 
tion, Endicott,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  Nortb  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,764.11.     E.    (9)  $619.92. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  8032  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, 1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $6,676.01.     E.  (9)   $146. 

A.  Mike  ManatOE,   1801   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  aMnufactunng 
Co,,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D,    (6)   $51.     E     (9)   $387.68. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,    350    Fifth    Avenue.    New    York,    N.Y. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.  1825  Coniiecticut  A\enue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D     i6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)   $3,000. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  815  Conoectl- 
cut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlett,  640  Investment  Build- 
ing NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  ^ 

E.    (9)    $5,350.60. 

A,  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1343  L  Stxeet  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D    i6)  $640.  E    (91  $12. 

A    Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank.  770  North  Wat- 
er Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis, 
D,  i6)  $168,  E.  (91  $21.06. 

A.  J  Paull  MarshaJl.  300  New  Jersey  Av- 
enue SE  .  WELShington.  DC. 

B  -Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW  ,  Washine-ton.  D  C. 

D.  (6i  $266  76.  E,  (9|  $179,45, 

A.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  "Tlmonium  State  Pair  Grounds.  Tl- 
monium,  Md. 

E,  (9i   $1,40, 

A,  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports. Inc  .  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.   (6l    $1,000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC  ; 

B.  Japanese  American  *■  Citizens  League, 
1634    Post    Street.    Sin    Francisco.    Calif. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848.  Nogales.  Arm. 

D,   (6)   $500. 
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A.  Guy  B.  Mascrltz,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,499.91.  E.  (9)  W01.15. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $372.75.     E.  (9)   $289.76. 

A.  Ch&rles  D.  Matthews.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6l    $435.     E.  (9)  $383.28. 


A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Legion,  700  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $3,954.     E.   [9j   $174.23. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Mawdlln.  Ill  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  270  Peachtree  Street. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1126  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  on.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1840  California  Street.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.    (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)   $227.50. 


A.  William   C.    McCamant. 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $300. 


1725   K   Street 


A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Government  Employees  Council,  AFI^ 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,641.95. 

A.  Jack  P.  McCarthy,  1700  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Utilities,  Inc.,  2330  Johnson 
Drive.  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  1730 
North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)    $950.     E.    (9|    $1,445. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

B.  Gulf  Resources  &  Chemical  Corp.,  2125 
Tenneco' Building.  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc  .  1  Gulf 
&  Western   Plaza,   New   York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $19.90. 

A.  E.  L  McCuUoch.  400  First  Street- NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)     $28460      E.    (9)    $81.50. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6|    $557.88.     E.    (9.)    $118.88. 


A.  Joseph  A.  McElwskln.  40  East  Broa<l^y, 
Butte,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Monfc. 
E.    19)   $49.87. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlln,  400  First 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees, 12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.    (6)   $7,080. 

A.  Myles  P.  McGrall,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B    The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)   $660.     E     (9)   $17051. 

A.  P.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

3.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  IGth 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,232  50.     E.    (9)    $49126. 

A.  ClilTord  G  Mclntlre,  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6l   $1,313.     E     (9)   $5.45. 

A.  Clarence  M  Mcintosh.  Jr.,  400  First 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B    Railway   Labor   Executives'   Association, 
400  First  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
D    (6 1   $1,959.10. 

A  Graham  N  McKelvev.  1437  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)   $1,500.     E     (9|   $88. 

A  William  F  McKenna.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  A.=  - 
sociatlons.  1200  I7th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)   $200      E     (9)   $2  80 

A.  Marvin  L,  McLaln.  425  13th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DP. 

B  An'.erl^an  Farm  B-.'.reau  Federation.  1000 
Merchnndlse  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  Ill 

D.  i6i  $3,125.     E    (9)  $77  88. 

A.  Mrs  Teresa  D.  M-Lnuc;hlln,  1707  H 
Street  NW    Washington.  DC. 

B.  Morreage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1707  H  Stre°t  VW..  Wa.shlngton,  DC. 

D.  |6»  $300.     E.  (9»  $2,027 

A.  John  Skelton  McLees.  1615  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Slates,  1615  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D    (6)    $125- 

A.  William  P.  McManus.  777  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Gen-'ral  E'.ectr:c  Co  .  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 

D    (6i  $650.     E.  (9i  $325. 

A  C  W.  McMillan.  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington   DC. 

B,  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociatjon.  1540  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo 

D.  i6i   $1,200. 

A.  Ralph  J  McNair,  Life  In.surance  A.^socia- 
tlon  of  America.  1701  K  S'reet  NW  ,  Wa.sh- 
lngton. DC 

B  Life  Insuranre  A-socla'lon  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6t  $341  33.     E    (9)  $13.07. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 


B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $2,027.06. 


A.  McNutt,  Dudley  &.  Easterwood,  910  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dredgisig  Co.,  12  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Great  Lakes  Dredge 
&  Dock  Co.,  228  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chi- 
cago, m.:  and  Dunbar  &  Sullivan  Dredging 
Co.,  2312  Buhl  Building.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  $5,150.     E.  (9)  $345.81. 

A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $654.77. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  .American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFLr 
CIO.  1012  14th  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shington,  DC. 

E    (9i  $12,100. 

A.  Kenneth  A  Meiklejohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6i   $5,670.20.      E.   (9)   $445.70. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke.  Life  Insurance  .^.^so- 
cUUlon  (,f  .America.  1701  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington  DC 

B.  Life  In.siirance  A.-sociation  of  .■\merica, 
277  ParK  Aver.iie    New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6l    $160  20. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Wa.-,hington.  DC. 

B.  .American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
n.ition,  Inc..  2000  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    iGi    $400.     E,    i9i   $125.25. 

A  Edward  L  Merrigan,  1700  Pennsylvania 
.\veiuR'  NW..  Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 

B    Su2ir   Distributors  of   Venezuela    Edlf 
de  la  hwz  Electrica  de  Venezuela.  Av.  L'rda- 
neta.  7th  Floor.  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
•      D.    (6)    $6,250.     E.    i9)    $4,185.53. 

A  Lawrence  C  Merthan,  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc  ,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  Yorli.  NY. 

D.    i6i   $3,500.      E.    i9i   $320. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

A.  Ge:irgr>  F   Meyer.  Jr. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Associaticn.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  W.;shington.  D.C. 

D.   (6:   $865.50. 

A  James  G  Mlchaux.  777  14th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Feder.ited  Department  Stores.  Inc  ,  222 
Weit  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $500, 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B    Dillas.  Tex  .  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.    i6i   $195      E     i9i   $89.08. 


A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
Hon. s ton.  Tex. 

D.    i6i    $262.60.     E.    (9)    $38.30. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex. 
aiid  New  York.  NY. 

D.    |6)     $225.     E.    (9i     $135.02. 
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A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1815  Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.   (6)    $5,749.98.     E.   (9)    $364.11. 

A,  Herman  I.  Miller,  425   13th  Street  NW., 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand  A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 

Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  ment,  475  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NT. 

D.    (6)    $2,600.  E.    (9)    $804.41.  

A.  National   Association   of   Electric   Com- 

A.  James  G.  Morton,  1825  Connecticut  Ave-  panics,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Ington.D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing     Chemists     Association,  D.   (6)   $5,782.62.     E.   (9)   $9,384.68 


Inc.,   1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 


B.     National    Turkey     Federation,    Mount      ington,  DC. 


Morris.  111. 

A.  Joe  D  Miller.  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
r>earocrn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $876. 

A  Joseph  L  Miller.  1612  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Maytag  Co.,  Northern  Textile  Associa- 
tion, National  Parking  Association,  and  Hor- 
mel  Co. 

D     (6)    $4,800.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 


D.   (6)   $2,500.  E.  (9)   Under  $50. 

A.  Jack    Moskowltz,    2100    M    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100    M    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $95.16. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Northern  Natural   Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6i  $2,000 


A.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions-Trade  Association,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions-Trade  Association.  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National   Association   of   Pood   Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $500. 

A.  National      Association      of      Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  96  Pulton  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $13,121.06. 


A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  912  Failing  Building 
Portland.  Oreg 


A.  John  J.  Motley  A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 

B.  National     Federation     of     Independent  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Business.  Washington  Building.   15th  Street  D.   (6)    $690,955.10.     E.   (9)    $36,581.02. 

B   Orsgon  Railroad  As.soclation.  912  Palling      and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  

Building.  Portland.  Oreg                                                  D.    (6)    $2,400.   E.    (9)    $150.  A.  National  Association  of  Mutual   Insur- 

E    i9i    $415  10                                                                                               ance  Companies,  2511  East  46th  Street,  In- 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc  ,  4004  dlanapollfi,  Ind. 

A.  Jack  Mills.  1776  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing-      Versailles  Road.  Lexiiigton,  Ky. 


ton,  DC 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc, 
Street    NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $200, 


D.    (6)    $200.  E.    (9)    $80. 


1776    K 


A  Daniel  Minchew,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  DC 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D     1 6)    $223.40. 

A  Jchn  G.  Mohay,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  The  National  Independent  Meat  Fuck- 
ers Association.  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
iiigton,  D.C, 

D.    (01    i.3 12.50. 

A  G.  Merrill  Moody.  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  As.soclation  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  S-reet  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D     (5)    $77.25.     E.    (9)    $61.02. 

A,  Joseph  E.  Mocdy.  918  16th  Street  NTV., 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  William    G.    Mullen.    National    Press 
Building.  Wa-shlngton.  DC. 

B.  National    Newspaper    A.ssoclatlon.    Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

E.  (9)  $15056. 


A    Richard  W.  Murphy.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..   Washington,  DC. 
B.   Merck  &  Co..  Rahway,  N.J. 
D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  1920  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 


A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $3,685.06.     E.    (9)    $3,685.06. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumblng- 
Heatlng-CooUng  Contractors,  1016  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $10,513.26.     E.   (9)    $10,513.26. 


A.  National   Association   of   Postal   Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $35,000.     E.    (9)    $25,254.91. 

A.  National    Association    of    Real    Estate 
Boards,    156    East   Superior   Street,   Chicago, 


B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920      m.,    and    1300    Connecticut    Avenue    NW., 


L  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)   $437.50.     E.  (9)   $538. 


A.  William  E.  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.' 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   $185. 

A.   Lawrence  P.   Mutter.    1016  20th   Street 


B.  B.tuminous  Coal  Operators  Association,      NW.,  Washington.  DC 


Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $27,765.39. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.    (6)    $120,623.04.     E.   (9)   $3,147.24. 

A.  National    Automobile   Dealers    Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,478.68.     E.  (9)    $1,478.68. 

A.  National    Broiler    Council,    1155    15th 


Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6»    $500. 

A.  O.  William  Moody.  Jr..  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
815   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6 1    $2,500.     E.    (91    $705.20. 

A  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washln,gton,  DC. 

B  The  American  Humane  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  1266.  Denver,  Colo. 

D     ^6)    $1,500. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ethyl  Corporation,  330  South  Fourth 
Street,  Richmond.  Va. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B    National  Committee  for  Civil  Airlift. 
D     |6)    $7,500.  E.    (9)    $770.76. 

A.  Morison,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
1776  K  Street  NW.    Washington.  D.C. 

B  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  330  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  James  M  Morris.  1660  L  Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC 
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B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat-      street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


Ing-Coollng    Contractors.    1016    20th    Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $724.05.     E.  (9)  $33.14. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr.,  4  Executive  Park 
East,  NE  .  Atlanta.  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  4  Executive 
Park  East,  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)  $165.     E.  (9)  $272.64. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Council   of  Farmer   Coopera- 
tlvee,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,657.49.     E.  (9)  $45.67. 


A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In-      Angeles,  Calif. 


D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $500. 

A.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW  ,  Washinet-on,  DC. 

D.    |6|    $640.68262.     E     i9»    $5  932  40 

A.  NaMcnal  Citizens  Commi't-e  for  Reve- 
nue Sharir.g  1707  L  Street  NW..  Room  440. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6l    $20,000      E     i9l    $66  047.28. 

A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $439,788.17.     E,    (9>    $9,679.40. 

A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Lezislation,  556  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 


surers,  30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $586. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.  (6)  $438.     E.  (9)  $438. 

A.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 


D.    (6i    $1,510.77.     E.    |9l    $470.77. 

A.  National  Committee  for  the  Recording 
Arts,  10000  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $8,100.     E.    19)    $15,577.66. 


facturers.    1619   Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,     Neurological  Disorders,  66  East  34th  Street 
Washington,  DC.  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $1,500. 


A.  National    Committee    for    Research    In 
■s,  66  East  3 

D.    (6)    $6,060      E.    (9)    $10,000. 
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A.  National    Cotton    Council    of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.    (6)    89.508.49.     E.    (9)    »9,508.49. 

A.  National  Council  for  an  Indochina 
Deadlme,  530  7th  Street  SE  .  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    t31,574.50.     E.    (9)    817.752.77. 


A.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad, 
PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

A.  National    Council    of   Parmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $14,017.32      E     i9)    $11,732.49. 

A.  National  Co^mcU  of  Technical  Service 
Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (61    $618.75.     E.    (9)    $699.89. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conmilttee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  BuUdmg,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)    $833.34.     E.   (9)    $169.88. 

A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation.  202  E  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 

E.  (9)    $1,800. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees.  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $242,538.04.     E.   (9)    $16,637.08. 


\ 


A.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D.   (6)    $2,099.87.     E.    (9)    $2  349.69. 


A.  JIatlonal   Grain   and   Feed   Association. 
725  Iflh  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
E.   (9)    $12. 

A.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $116,276.     E.   (9)    $10,750. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association. 
1150  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)    $434.15. 


A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  734  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D.    (61    $1.13830       E     (9)    $2,05139. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  1200  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6i    $6.41554.     E.    (9|    $1,265. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion. Inc  .  309  Lfvestcck  Exchange  Building. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.  (6)    $7.452  53       E.    (9)    $7,452.53. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW    Wa.<:hir-ton.  DC. 

E.  |9)    $7,271.40 

A.    National     Patent    Council.     1225     19th 
Street   NW  .   Washln  jtor    D  C. 
D.    (6)    $1,875      E     (9)    $750. 

A.     National     Rehabllltatlcn     Association. 
1522  K  Street,  Washlngtcn.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $5,562.     E.    (9)    $2,500. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  Kew  York.  NY. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.   (9)    $2,527.05. 

A.    National    Small    Business    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (61    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $2,562.52. 

A.  Northern  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $12,500.      E.    l9)    $11,700. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $2,340. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (61    $1,103.      E.    (91    $1,103. 

A.  National  Turkey  Federation.  Mount 
Morris.  111. 

A.  The  Nation-Wide  Committee  on  Im- 
port-Export Policy.  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $8,250.     E.   (9)   $9,272.30. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale.  Jr..  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)   $1,531.     E.    (9)   $31.30. 

A  Alan  M.  Nedry.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  P.O.  Box 
351.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.    (9)   $249.28. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D.   (61   $300. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1707  H  Street  NW . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  AsscKlatlon  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely.  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,519. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,000.     E.    (9)    $316.14. 

A.  Louis  H  Nevlns.  908  Colorado  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.   New  York,   NY. 

D.    (6)    $1,656.25.     E.    (9)    $270.96. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Consumers  League.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,650. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan.  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6i   $5,753.40     E.   (9)   $964.73 

A.  NL  Industries.  Inc.  Ill  Broadway.  New 
York.  NY. 

E.  (9i   $540. 


A.  Stanley  D.  Noble.  20  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone.  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos..  537  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $215.32. 

A.  Robert  H.  North.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $20.31. 

A.  Northeast     Utilities    Service     Co.,     176 
Cumberland  Avenue,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
E.  (9)  $450.66. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  III. 

D.    (61     $3,375.     E.    (9)     $250. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman  D.P.M..  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $650. 

A.  Daniel  J.  O'Callaghan.  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  734  15th  Street  JTW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D.  (6)   $218.75. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell.  1129  20th  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3.199  98.       E.  (9)  $51.82. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  465  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  West,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (61  $2250.     E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc  .  In- 
vestors Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D    (6)  $2,500.      E    (9)  $99. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc  .  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Association.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6l  $1,200. 

A,  John  A.  O'Donnell.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Philippine  Sugar  Institute.  Post  Offlce 
Box  978,  Manila,  Philippines. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E,  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jane  OGrady,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C, 
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B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $4.03844.     E.    (9)    $1,487.29. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare.  1120  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  500  Polger  Building.  725 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association.  500 
Polger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (61  $69.50.     E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver.  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson.  260  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Kermit  Overby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  C<x>peralive  As- 
S(x:lation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $185. 

A.  Michael  L.  Parker.  3300  Crocker  Plaza, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  300 
Lakeside  Drive.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D     l6|    $958.34.     E.    (9)    $771.80. 

A.  Geo.  F.  Parrlsh,  Post  Offlce  Box  7, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

B,  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 
Post  Offlce  Box  7.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

D.    (6)    $6,000. 

A  Robert  D,  Partridge.  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D    (6)    $18580. 

A.  Vincent  J  Paterno.  916  College  Park- 
way. Rockvllle.  Md. 

B.  Association  of  Civilian  Technicians  Inc.. 
916  College  Parkway,  Rockville.  Md, 

D.   (6)    $1238. 

A.  Perry  S.   Patterson.  Suite   1100.   1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
B    Automatic  Phonograph  Manufactuers. 

A.  Patton.  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association.  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  and  National  Association 
of  Engine  &  Boat  Manufacturers.  537 
Steamboat  Road.  Greenwich.  Conn. 

D     (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,870.     E.    (9)    $3,132.30.  ^ 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street   N'W.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Nestle  Co..  100  Bloomlngdale  Road. 
White  Plains.  NY. 

D    (6)    Approximately  $1,000. 


A.  Patton.  Blow.  Verrlll.  Brand  &  Boggs. 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  New  Process  Co..  Warren,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Patton.  Blow.  Verrlll.  Brand  &  Boggs. 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc  ,  Pleas- 
antvlUe.  N.Y. 

D.  (6 1  $650. 

A,  Elver  T  Pearsnn.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,000     E.    (9)    $350. 

A.  John  J  Pecoraro.  1925  W  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  International  BrotherhcKid  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  217-19  North  Sixth  Street, 
Lafayette.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $1,825 

A.    Pennzoll    United,    Inc  .    900    Southwest 
Tower.  Houston.  Tex. 
E    (9)  $2.855  77. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins.  1700  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.  1  Shell  Plaza.  Houston. 
Tex. 

D     (6)    $1,000. 

A.  A  Harold  Peterson.  715  Cargill  Building. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  RE  A.  Telephone  As';oclatlon. 
715  Cargill   Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn, 

D.    (61    $2,500.   E.    (9)    $1,549.92. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Sr..  P.O.  Drawer 
BS.  Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual.  Lakeland.  Fla.: 
Florida  Citrus  Production  Managers  Associa- 
tion. Waverly.  Fla.:  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Association.  Orlando,  Fla.:  Intermediate 
Harvesters  Handlers  Association.  Orlando.  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.   E.    (9)    $56604. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson.  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  816  16th 
Street   NW  .   Washington.   D.   C. 

D.    (6)    $4  537    E     (9)    S229  17. 


A.  Michael  Petresky,  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes. 

D   (6)  $2,925. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp  .  900  No.  1  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

A.  John  P.  Phllbln,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.    (9)    $291,35. 

A.  John  K.  Pickens.  201  North  Washington 
Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Plerson.  Ball  &  Dowd.  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,333.33.     E.   (9)    $471.64. 


A.  James  P.  Plnkney,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $48. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N,Y. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $1,460. 

A,  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc..  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D,    (6)    $23,237.16.     E.    (9)    $1,350. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D,  (8)    $438. 

A.  George  G.  Potts.  640  Investment  Build- 
ing. NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agentfi.  640  Investment  Building  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $3,622. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

D.  (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  AsscKlatlon  for  Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards.  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  1210  Tower  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC, 

A,  William  I.  Powell,  1101  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC. 

E,  (9)   $5  10 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power.  1918  N,  Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Offlce  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6 1   $570. 

A.  William  C  Prather.  ill  E.  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
Ill    East    Wacker   Drive.   Chicago,   ni. 

D.   (6)   $475. 

A  William  H.  Press.  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6l   $10,500. 

A.  Forrest  J  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D,    (6)   $250 

A,  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

'  D.    (61    $777.68.     E.    (9*    $777  68 

A  Earle  W.  Putnam.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave 
nue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washlne'on. 
DC. 
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A.  Joseph  E.  Quln,  1616  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    tl.250. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  Route  1,  Box  199, 
Annapolis.  Md. 

B.  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America, 
735  West  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago,  m. 

D.    (6)    $328.75.     E.    (9)    $72.33. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr..  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  New  York. 
N.Y ,  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness.  New 
York,  NY.:  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa- 
tion Association.  New  York,  N.Y.;  National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  FVjundatlon,  New 
York.  NY.:  National  Committee  for  Research 
in  Neurological  Disorders,  New  York,  NY 

D.    1 6)    $21,049.98.     E.    19)    $14,817.50. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cammtttee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,666.50.     E.   (9)    $363.07. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100   Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    i6)    $1,787.60. 

A.  P^ymond  Raedy.  1701  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  DC.  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America,  1701  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 

D.    i6i    $170.     E.    (9)    $4. 

A    Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    |6)    $10,752.     E.    (9)    $10,752. 

A    Railway   Progress   Institute.    U40   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 
D.    i6)    $50.     E.    (9 1    $50. 

A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbach 

B     Communications    Satellite    Corp  .    950 
L'Enfa-t  Plaza  South  SW  .  Washington,  DC. 
D     i6i    $875.     E     (9)    $710 

A  Wilham  W  Rayner,  1701  North  Port 
Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 

B  Cro*ell  Collier  &  Macmlllan.  Inc  .  1701 
North  Port  Myer  I>rlve.  Arlin^on.  Va. 

A  Sydney  C.  Reagan.  6815  Prestonshlre. 
Dallas.  Tex 

B.  .SouthA-estern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. 6815  Prestonshlre.  Dallas.  Tex. 

D.    i6)    $150 

A.  David  J  Reedy.  1517  Virginia  Street. 
Downers  Grove    ni 

B  National  Advertising  Co  .  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park.  Argo,  111. 

D.  (6)    $625 

A  Robert  S  Reese.  Jr  .  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  W  ishlngtsn,  D  C. 

A  John  A  Relilv.  E.sq  .  59  Maiden  Lane 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams.  Emma  Olam- 
bald.  George  Hallirigbv.  Jane  Maesel.  Iris 
Petrv  Lews  M  Schott.  M?ry  Ellen  Halllngby 
Selmers.  and  Helen  Louise  Sutcllfife. 

E.  i9|    $25. 

A.  Delos  W  Rentzel,  1701  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Portland  Cement  Association,  Old 
Orchard  Road.  Skokle.  Ill 


A.  Wm.  M.  R«qua,  732  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Research    to    Prevent    Blindness,    Inc., 
598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (91    $3,000. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $985.    E.  (9)  $327.10. 

A.  Retired     Officers     Association.     1625     I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $3,669.50. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  13th  and 
E  Streets  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,873.     E.    (9)    $11,486.03. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $426. 

A.  William  L.  Reynolds.  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations.  1200  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $65.    E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice.  1130  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co..  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D     (6)    $1,513.99.      E     (9)    $13  11. 

A.  Harry  H  Richardson.  335  Austin  Street. 
Bogalusa.  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads.  335  Austin  Street. 
Bogalusa,  La 

D.  (6)  $27.15.      E,  (9»  $85.45. 

\  James  W  Riddell.  723  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B    The  Kellogg  Co  .  Battle  Creek,  Mlrh 

A  Jame=;  W  Rldde'l.  723  Wa>;hlng'on 
Building.  Washlr.gton.  D  C. 

B  Volume  Footwear  Ret.^llcrs  nf  .^mrrica. 
51  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A  Richard  N  Rlgbv.  Jr  .  1900  L  Street 
NW  ,  WvshlMgton.D  C 

B  National  Ooeanographv  .V=«oclatlon 
1900  L  Street  NW  .  Wash'ngtcn,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $400. 

A.  Miss  Rebekah  Rivers.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washlnjrton.  D  C 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Coof>eratlve 
Assoclatlcn.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D    (6)   $55 

A.  William  Noaie  Roach.  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  American  Tni?klng  Association.  Inc  . 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washln^ron.  DC. 

D.  (6i  $1,000.     E    (9)  $131. 

A  Paul  H  Robblns.  2029  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Society  of  Profe'-' lonal  E'^gl- 
neers,  2029  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D.  (6i  $1,000. 


A.  Roberts  &  Holland.  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Estate, 
519  Halekauwlla  Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  WUllam  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  $75. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr.,  2000  FHorlda 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Coop)eratlve 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  John  P.  Roche,  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.  (6)  $500.     E    (9)  $210. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (61  $191.     E.  (9)  $4.86. 

A.  C.  Richard  Rogers,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $656.25. 


A.  Frank  W.   Rogers.    1801    K   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Western    Oil    &    Gas    Association.    609 
South  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

D.    (6)    $750. 


A.  William  E.  RoUow.  Esq  .  815  15lh  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B    National  Skeet  Shooting  Association. 

A  Michael  J.  Romlg.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW  .  Washington,    DC. 

D.    (6|    $1,500.      E.    (9|    $250. 

A  Arthur  J  Rothkopf.  Arnold  C  John- 
.son,  Jerome  N.  S mosky  ,  Hngar.  &  Hartson) 
815  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washln.gton.  D.C. 

B    Commercial  Credit  Co  .  Baltimore.  Md. 

D     (61    $12,750, 

A  Robert  J.  Routler.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Waihlngton.  DC 

B.  American  Life  C'>nve:ulon,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Royall.^cegel  &  Wells.  1730  K  Street 
NW  .  No    1009.  Washington.   DC 

B  Deltona  Corp  .  3250  Sou.thwest  3d  Ave- 
nue. Miami.  Fla. 

D.    (6)   $5,800.      E    i9i    $21  42. 

A  John  For-^ev  Rudy.  902  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron, 
Ohio 

A  Albert  R  Russell.  P  5t  Office  Box  12285. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12:!85.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D     (6)     $1.06249       E     (9)     $132.97. 
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A.  J.    T.    Rutherford    &    ABSoclfttes,    Inc, 
1555  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

DC. 

B.  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North   Wacker  Drive.   Chicago,   111. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.  (9)   $851.60. 

A.  J  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D     i6)    $1,200      E.    (9)    $491.17. 

A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Si,anley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Ass(x:iates,  Inc., 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 

DC. 

D.  (61    &900      E     (9)    825. 

A  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1211  Co  .nectlcui  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B  Amalg..mated  Clothing  Workers  of 
Ame:lca,  15  U.ilon  Square,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D     i6l    $900.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 

A  Mrs  Edward  F  Ryan.  110  Bridge  Street. 
Manchester.  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)    $560  48. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan.  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  International  Association  of  Machinists 
a:  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D-    (6)    $2.13750.     E.    (9)    $480. 

A  Francis  J.  Ryley.  500  Title  &  Trust 
Building.   Phoenix.   Ariz. 

B     Standard    Oil    Company   of    California. 

Sail  Francisco. 

.\  Sachs.  Greenebaum.  Frollch  and  Tayler 
839  17th  Street  ^rw..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson  Street. 
Muncle,  Ind 

A  Carl  K.  Sadler,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

D     (6)    $5,978.     E.    (9)    $7,932.70. 

A  Raymond  L,  Schafer,  1200  18lh  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

D     (6)    $1,875       E     (9)    $130.12. 

A.  Eric  P.  Schellln,  1225  19th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Patent  Council,  1225  19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $750. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  Esq..  1800  Mer- 
cantile Bank  and  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins 
Plaza,  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Timonlum.  Md. 

E.  (9l    $140 

A.  Allan  D.  Schlosser,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council 
lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)   $75, 

A  A  Cleve  Schneeberger,  1211  Connect!- 
c  it  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Portland  Cement  Association.  Old 
Orchard  Road.  Skokle.  ni. 

A,  C.  Herschel  Schooley.  815  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 


B.  Independent     Bankers    Association     of 
America,  Sauk  Centre.  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $4,250.     E.   (9)   $3,513.53. 

A.  John    W.    Scott,    1616    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5,000. 

A.  Scrtbner,  HaU.  Thornburg  &  Thompson, 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Jefferson  Pilot  Corp..  Post  Office  Box 
21008,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley.  1357  Nlcolet  Place. 
Detroi'.  Mich. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams.  Mrs.  Emma 
(Adams)  Glambaldl:  George  HaUingby,  Jane 
Maesel.  Iris  Petry.  Lewis  M.  Schott.  Mary  El- 
len Halllngby  Selmers.  and  Mrs.  Helen  Louise 
SutcUffe. 

E.  (9)   $124.55. 

A.  William  M.  Segall.  1015  18th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Carpet  &  Rug  Institute.  Post  Office 
Box   2048,  Dalton,   Ga. 

D.    (6)  $800.     E.    (9)  $7. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South 
Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.    (9)   $7.50. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  ■»91 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $147.47. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $800.     E.   (9)    $400. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson.  Semmes.  CroUus  and 
Flnley,  1054  31st  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Children's  Hospital  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  2125  13th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson.  Semmes.  Crolius  and 
Finley.  1054  31st  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

E.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co..  El  Paso.  Tex 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson.  Semmes,  Crolius  and 
Finley,  1054  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

B.  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and 
Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  Port  Louis,  Mau- 
ritius. 

E.    (9)    $883.64. 

A.  Arnold  F  Shaw,  Esq.,  503  D  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts,  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard.  Bev- 
eriy  Hills.  Calif. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
Barr  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co..  Inc..  277  Park  Avenue. 

New  York,  NY. 

A.  John  J  Sheehan.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 

D.    (6)    $5,464.      E.    (9)    $2,364.78. 

A.  Dale  Sherwin.  425  13th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,875.      E     (9)    $59.32 


A.  Edward  L.  Shields.  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  lU. 

E.    (9)    $185. 

A.  Robert  H.  Shields,  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Max  Shine,  1126  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $992  50.      E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shipman,  200  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  ,^ 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  Six 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Avionics  Communication  Systems  Inc., 

Latham,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $300. 

A.  Sldley  &  Austin,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  1003  Security  Federal 
BuUdlng,  Columbia,  S.C. 

B.  S,  C.  RaUroad  Association,  1003  Security 
Federal  BuUdlng,  Columbia,  S.C. 

D.   (6)    $33.66.     E.   (9)    $30.57. 

A.  David  SUver.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  SUver  Users  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr..  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  GotUleb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Clery.  GotUleb,  Steen  &  HamUton  for 
Interbank  Card  Association.  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee,  Room  302,  217 
West  First  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.    (6)    $14,250.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  BartlesvUle, 
Okla. 

A.  WUllam  L.  Slayton.  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League.  Ill  East 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  Smathers  and  Merngan.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Horse  Council.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $6,250.     E.    (9)   $573.85. 

A.  Smathers  and  Merrlgan.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $15,000.     E.    (9)    $376.47. 
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A.  E)onald  E.  Smiley.  Suite  1014.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co.  (A  E>ela- 
ware  Corp.).  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston. 
Tex. 

E.    (9)   M60.67. 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley.  135  East  11th  Place,  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association.  135  East 
nth  Place.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  e3, 186.50.     E.   (9)  »814  19. 

A.  Dudley  Smith,  732  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico.  732  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  Ltd..  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)   •145. 

A.  Milan  D,  Smith.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $712.50. 

A.  Robert  M.  Smith.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.    (6)     •1.400.     E.   (9)     $281. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos:.  2511  East  4€th  Street.  Indiana- 
polls.  Ind. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pord  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  (6)  •l.QSO.     E.  (9)  «892,05. 

A.  Lyle  O  Snader.  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington.  DC 

B,  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $43.21 

A.  Prank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  850,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

D   (6)  8550.     E.  (9)  »349.17. 

A.  Edward  P.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,726. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. Post  Office  Box  3719.  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,458.26.     E.  (9)  $5,264.22. 


A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street. 
Reno.  Nev. 

B.  Nevada    Railroad    Association,    1    East 
First  Street,  Reno.  Nev. 

A.  J.   Taylor  Soop,  400   First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International    Brotherhood    Electrical 
Workers.    330   South   Wells   Street,   Chicago, 

m. 

D.  (6)   $1,999.80. 

A.  Gary  A.  Soucle,  30  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  620  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 


A   William  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Standard  Oil  Co.   (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)  $1,322.34.     E.  (9)  $4.60. 

A.  Prank  J.  Specht,  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Spiezlo,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $550.     E.    (9)  $3,258. 

A.  Louis  P  Spitz.  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaum.  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Associated  Dairymen.  Inc.,  1026  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)   $450. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $3,000.     E.    (9)  $350. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC 

D.   (6)  $3,125.     E.   (9)  $3,150. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington 
DC 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $5,125      E.    (9)  $5,175. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Conunlttee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $200. 

A.  Stelnhart,  Goldberg,  Peigenbaum  & 
Ladar,  Crocker  Plaza,  Montgomery  at  Post, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District. 
Valley  Center,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $3,200.     E.   (9)    $675.71. 

A.  Steptoe  i  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association.  Inc.. 
82  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

D.    (6)   $500. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  305 
East  45th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Steptoe  Sc  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Associa- 
tion of  America.  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  340  Kingsland 
Street,  Nutley.  N.J. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    $200. 

A.  Stltt.  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Group.  American  Importers 
Association,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion. Tokyo.  Japan 

A.  Richard  H.  Stock.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
for  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd..  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  H.  Stock,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cleary.  KottUeb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  In- 
terbank Card  Association.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Sterling  F  Stoudenmlre.  Jr..  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile.  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp  .  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE  .  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (61    $5,724.50.      E     (9)    $484  90. 

A.  William  M.  Stover,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D.    (61    $945.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Legion.  700  North  Pennsyl- 
vania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.    (6l    $5,610.     E.    (9)    $620.43. 

A.  John  Stringer.  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

E     (9|    $1,195. 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  Ill  East  Wacker  Drive. 
Chlcagc.  Ill 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6i    $2,250 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  537  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan,  536  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Har- 
bor Contractors.  536  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D,    (61    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $446.24. 

A.  Roger  H.  Sullivan,  120  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Amstar  Corp..  120  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  NY. 

A  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
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B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
N'W.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,225.     E.  (9)  $650. 

A.  C.  AusUn  Sutherland,  1616  P  SUeet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen.  128  C  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  &  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY 

D.    (6)    $930 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  Solar  Building.  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

D.    (6)   $500.      E.    (9)    $246. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  Post  Office  Box  2635, 
Raleigh.  N.C. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  2635.  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.    (6)     $21873.     E.    (9)    $127.30. 

A.  Rev  Charles  C.  Talley,  100  Angus  Court, 
Charlottesville.  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Peter  E.  Terzlck,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,050.     E.   (9)   $902.55. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $2,164.40. 

A.  E.  Unwood  "P^pton,  1105  Barr  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow,  1056  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp..  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $68.50. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,406.     E    (9)    $54.31. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associ- 
ation, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Vice  Adm.  Paul  E.  Trimble  (USCG), 
1411   Rockefeller  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $37.50. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop.  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $5,250.     E.   (9)    $26.60. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  1133  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
D.    (6)    $792.     E.    (9)    $506.91. 


A.  Tobacco     Associates,     Inc., 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)  $1,516. 


1101     17th 


A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  Machinists 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $2,137.60.     E.   (9)    ^480. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc..  1224  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hertz  Corp.,  660  Madl&on  Avenue, 

New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)    3510.83, 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1224  17th 
Street  NW..  Washing-ton.  DC. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Post  Office  Box  66100. 
Chicago,  HI 

E.   (9)    $484  59. 


A.  H,  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,800.     E.   (9)    $75.50 

A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton, DC 

D.   (6)    $725      E.   (9)    $1,023.20. 

A.  Christine  Topping,  530  7th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  for  an  Indochina 
Deadline.  530  7th  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,071.44.     E.    (9)    $137.44. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $21.44. 


A.  Venable,  Baetjer  and  Howard,  1800  Mer- 
cantile Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins 
Plaza.  Baltimore    Md, 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agriculture 
Society.  Inc..  Timonium  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Timonium.  Md 

E.   (9)    $1.40. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,518.25.     E.   (9)    $125. 


A,  James  R  TurnbuU.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

E.    (9)    $303.82. 

A.  Richard  F.  Turney.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
835   Southern   Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $20.     E.    (9)    $287.84. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  42d 
Street.   New    York,   N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $118.     E.    (9)    $48.74. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $12,338.28. 

A.    United   Cerebral   Palsy   Association,   66 
East  34th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $2,782.05. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  817 
14th  Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

D.  (6)    $804,040.62.     E.    (9)    $40,532.61. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $22,053.13. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $409.71. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $574.90.     E.    (9)    $574.90. 

A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)    $38,332.24. 

A.  John  A.  Vance.  1725  K  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,665.     E.  1,185.27. 


A.  Donn  L.  Waage.  730  15th  Street  N.W., 
Washington.  DC 

Association  of  Registered  Bank.  Holding 
Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)    $120.     E.    (9)    $6170. 


A.  E.  R.  Wagner.  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.   (6)    $242.31.     E.   (9)    $24.03. 

A.  Paul  A.  Wagner.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers.  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.    (6)    $788.80.     E.   (9)    $169.80. 


A.  E.  F.  Waldrop.  Jr..  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $233.60.     E.    (9)    $44. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Firefight- 
ers, 905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $5,375. 

A.  Franklin  Walllck.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace,  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House.  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $1,257.38.     E.    (9)    $310.80. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters.  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,365.39.     E.   (9)    $3,445.29. 

A.  William  A.  Walton.  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  8th  and  Jackson 
Streets.  Topeka.  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee.  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building.  8th  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka.  Kans. 
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A.  Alan  M.  Warren,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation  ) ,  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston, 
Tex. 

E.    (9)    $32.40. 


A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $850. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service.  1435  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, 251  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $450.      E.    (9)    $340. 


A.  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 

B.  American  FYozen  Pood  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

(D)    (6)  $9,500.01. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Welch,  815  15th  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  815  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $105. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,   1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Fred  M.  Werthelmer,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Common    Cause,    2100    M    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,439.83. 

A.  Terrell  M.   WerU.   1606  K  Street,  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Legion.   700   North   Pennsyl- 
vania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

E.  (9)  $86,10. 


A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. Post  Office  Box  848.  Nogales.  Ariz. 
^  E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Federal  Bar  Build- 
ing, West,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co  ,  1608  Walnut  Street.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 

E.    (9)    $1,600. 


A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler.  1015.  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler.  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $15. 


A.  Wheeler.  Van  Sickle,  Day  &  Anderson. 
25  West  Main  Street,  Madison,  Wise. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilslev  Bank.  770  North  Water 
Street.  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

D.  (6)   $168.     E.  (9)   $21.06. 

A.  John    C.    White.    1317    F   Street.    NW., 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc.. 
1317  F.  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

A     John    S.    White,    420   Cafritz   Building. 
Washington,  DC. 


B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 
E.  (9)  $394.34. 

A.  Robert  L.  White,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  11.  910  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc..  910  Wash- 
ington BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Leonard  M.  Wlckllffe.  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing. Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  llth 
and  L  BuUdlng.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.62.     E.  (9)  $4,157.66. 


A.  Claude   C.   Wild.  Jr..    1025  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Gulf  on  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $1,000. 

E.  (91  $250. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $294.68. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe.  Fort  Washakie. 
Wyo. 

E.  (9)  $45.51. 


A.  Wilkinson.   Cragun   &   Barker,    1616   H. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bonneville  International  Corp.,  136  Elast 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.    (9)    $93.65. 


A.  Wilkinson.   Cragun   &    Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B,  College    Placement    Council,    Inc.,    65 
East  Elizabeth  Street,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $13.00. 


A.  WUkinson.  Crag\in  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Computer  Time  Sharing  Services  Sec- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Data  Processing 
Service  Organization,  Inc.,  551  5th  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

E.   (9)   $16.56. 

A.  WUkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mon- 
tana. 

E.  (9)  $218.08. 


A.  WUkinson.   Cragun   &    Barker.    1616   H 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe.  Pierre  Agency. 
Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

E.  (9)  $133.75. 


A,  WUkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  c/o  Mrs.  Al- 
bert W.  Small,  5803  Green  Tree  Road,  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  Post  Office  Box 
817,  Hoopa,  Ctaif. 

E.  (9)  $40.03. 

A.  WUkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.   (9)   $30.50. 


A.  WUkinson,   Cragun   &    Barker.    1616   H 
Sueet  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Qulnalelt   Tribe   of   Indians.   Taholah. 
Wash. 

E.  (9)  $45.23. 

A.  WUkinson.    Cragun   &    Barker.    1616   H 
Stre«t  NW..  Wasjilngton.  D.C. 

B.  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Ber- 
thold  Reservation,   New  Town,   N.   Dak. 

E.   (9)   $53.51. 

A.  Francis  C.  Williams. 

B.  American   Frozen   Food   Institute.   915 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Harding  de  C.  WilUams,   1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Del   Monte   Corp.,  215   Fremont   Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)  $50. 

A.  Harry  D,  WiUiams,   1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ashland    Oil.     Inc.,     1409    Winchester 
Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky. 

D    (6)  $250. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson.   1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Wsishlngtcn,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Real    Estate 
Boards  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $6,000      E.  (9)  $140.70. 


A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Airlines,  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $4,840.     E.  (9)  $196. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Express  Co.,  65  Broadway.  New 

York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 
Inc..  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit.  Mich 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Inc.,  23  Wall  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  dickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW.   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  J  C  Penney  Co  ,  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  NY. 

E    (9)   $26. 

A.  W  E.  Wilson.  623  Ockley  Drive.  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  Pennzoll  United,  Inc  .  900  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (61  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $376.71. 

A.  R  J  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Pennzoll  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston.  Tex 

D,  (6)   $900.     E.  (9)  $379.06. 

A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall.  Colorado  Railroad 
Association,  702  Majestic  Building.  Denver, 
Colo. 

B,  Colorado  Railraad  Association,  702 
Majestic  Building.  Denver,  Colo, 

D    (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $1,420. 

A  Nathan  T.  Volkomlr.  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $6,888.40.     E.    (9)    $2,541.31. 


A.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  1  North  13th  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $7,089.29.     E.    (9)    $6,350.94. 
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The  following  reports  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1971  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quaxter :  f 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Signal  Cos.,  Inc.,  1010  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Oallf. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,   1801   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.   1801   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $247. 


A.  Gerald  L.  Wykoff,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer.  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
1211  Coruiectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B  Asoclaclon  Naclonal  de  Cultlvadores  de 
cana   de   Azucar,   P.B.   4448.   Call.   Colombia. 

D,    (6)    $1,100. 


A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Association  of  Motion  Picture  &  Tele- 
vision Producers,  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  Holly- 
wood A.F.L.  Film  Council.  Hollywood.  Calif., 
and  Screen  Actors  Guild.  Hollvwood.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $700. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B  City  of  Palm  Springs,  3200  Tahquitz- 
McCallum  Way,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, c  o  Phillips,  Nlzer,  Benjamin.  Krim  & 
Ballon.  477  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $650. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel, 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  2320  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Merger  Committee  National  Bas'etball 
.\ssoclatlon.  c  o  Abe  PoUin,  6101  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D,C.  Merger  Committee 
American  Basketball  Association..  Co  Wen- 
d  1!  Cherry.  601  Portland  Federal  BuUdlng. 
200  West   Brradway.  Louisville.  Ky. 

D    i6)  $1,500,     E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B  Paul,  Weiss.  Goldberg.  Rifklnd,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y, 

E.   (9)   $9. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman  &  Kuchel. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC, 

B  Unlonamerlca.  Inc..  435  South  Flgueroa 
SUeet.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


A.  Jack  Yelverton.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  YLngling,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $101.44. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,525.     E.  (9)  $348.85. 

A.  Albert  H.  Zlnkand,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Getty  OU  Co. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver.  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $348.56. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana /^enue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $2,950.     E.   (9)   $5,179.18. 

A.  Frederick  K.  Alderson,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $820.     E    (9)    $165.50. 

A.  American  College  of  Radiology.  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)  $2,396.38.     E.  (9)  $2,396.38 

A.  American  Conservative  Union,  328 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6|   $30,000.     E.    (9)   $4,033.19. 

A.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $4,811.74. 

A.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D,  (6)    $25,187.36.     E.    (9)    $25,187.36. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.  (9)   $2,309.25. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation. 1540  Emerson  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 
E,    (9)   $1,320.48. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Short  Line  R.R.  Association, 
2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D    (6)   $1,114.24.     E.   (9)   $1,114.24. 


A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $2,250. 

A.  Arent,  Pox.  Klntner.  Plotkin  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $4,010.     E,    (9)   $152.94. 


A.  Arkansas  RaUroads,  1 100  Boyle  BuUdlng, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  1  raUroads  operating  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,520.     E.   (9)    $64.40. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc.,  Nutley,  N.J. 

D.  (6)    $11,490. 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus.  Inc..  6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $922.97. 

A.  Associated  RaUroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  Association    of    Oil    Pipelines,    1725    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $340. 


A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  717  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Charles  W.  BaUey,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Emil  F.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton  for 
Interbank  Card  Association.  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton 
for  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

A.  Weldon  Barton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coop- 
erative Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  Post  Office  Box  2251,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012   14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6 1     $3,107.65.    E.    (9)    $183.28. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associates.  4000  Massachu- 
setts  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
1  East  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 


A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  611  Madison  Building, 

155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  611  Madison  BuUding.  1155 
15th   Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)  $300. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bUe,  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  •2,127.71.     E.  (9)  $654.70. 


A.  Jack  Beldler.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural.  Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $2,884.60.     E.  (9)  $745.82. 

A.  Jeffrey  Bell,  328  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union.  328  Penn- 
svlvanla  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

'  D.  (6)  $1,006. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Bennett.  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue  >fW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1785 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $2,500. 

A  John  J.  Blake.  260  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260  Mad- 
l.son  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,   1918  North  Parkway. 

Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
^    Post   Office   Box    12285.   Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  Cyril  F.  Brickfield.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW  .    Washington.   D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $76.15 

A.  William  J.  Brooks.  260  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  R06e- 
mont.  111. 

D.    (6)    $19,874.19.     E.    (9)    $19,874.19. 

A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  917  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  30  East  42d  Street. 
New  York  NY. 

D.  (6)    $1,000. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke.  Jr..  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte.  Montana. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte.  Mont. 

E.  (9)    $27331. 

A  Robert  B.  Byrnes.  1514  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Porum,  Inc., 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington. 
DC 

E     (9)    $404.81. 


A.  John  H.  Callahan,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  1126  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $240. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council.  AFIi-CIO.  Poet  Office  Box  471. 
Balboa  Heights.  Canal  Zone. 

D.    (6)    $358.72.     E.   (9)    $866.82. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  APT/-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,463.50.     E.   (9)   $113.15. 

A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 


B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union) . 
Post  Office  Box  2251,  Denver.  Colo.,  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  E.  Michael  Cassady,  1130  17tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Water  Reaourcee  Congress.  1130  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $12. 

A.  Chapman,  Duff  &  Lenzlnl,  932  Pennsyl- 
vania BuUding.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Game.  Fish. 
and  Conservation  Commissioners,  5727  Blake 
Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  Chapman.  Duff  &  Lenzlnl,  932  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Llbby.  McNeill  &  Ubby,  200  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  FYank  Chelf,  Congressional  Plaza  Build- 
ing, 220  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Con  wood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $1,800. 

A.  Hal  M.  Christensen.  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $2,250. 

A.  Edwin  Christiansen. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  Post  Office  Box  2251,  Denver.  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 


A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D.    (6)    816.23938.     E.    (9)    $8,238.32. 


A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Cabot  Corp..  Boston.  Mass.:  Chemplex 
Co..  Rolling  Meadows.  111.:  Copolymer  Rub- 
bers Chemical  Corp.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Dart 
Industries.  Inc..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Wilmington.  Del.; 
El  Paso  Products  Co..  Odessa.  Tex.:  Ethyl 
Corp  .  Baton  Rouge.  La.;  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  Akron.  Ohio;  Foster  Orant  Co  , 
Inc..  Leominster.  Mass.;  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  Akron.  Ohio;  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Chemical  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Hercules  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Del.;  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  Borger. 
Tex.;  Koppers  Co..  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mar- 
bon  Chemical  Division  of  Borg-Warner  Corp.. 
Washington,  West  Va.;  National  Distillers  & 
Chemicals  Corp..  New  York,  NY.;  Sid  Rich- 
ardson Carbon  Co.,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $643. 


A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Interbank  Card  Association.  110  East 
59th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $2,800. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $700. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,156.25.     E.    (9)    $361.25. 


A.  David    Cohen,    1000    Wisconsin    Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  College   of   American    Pathologists.   230 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $4,985.      E.    (9)    $5,253.68. 

A.  James  F.  Collins.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  150  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $125. 

A.  Committee  for  Conununity  Affairs.  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,575.     E.    (9 1    $2,000. 


A.  Committee  to  Except  Assembled  U.S. 
Textile  Articles  Prom  Quotas,  3435  Wllshire 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $550       E.  (9)  $290. 

A.  Conwood  Corp..  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  (9)   $5,962.94. 

A.  Robert  M.  Coultas,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  ^^^ 

B.  Institute    for    Rapid    Trans>ef  1612    K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.      '^ 

D.  (6)   $100. 


A.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tific, Professional,  and  Cultural  Employees, 
1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D    (6l   2.183.08.      E.  (9)   $1,279.75. 

A.  Harold  L.  Crosier,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont.  m. 

D    (6)  $218.40. 

A.  William  Kay  Dalnes.  1156  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  Tex- 
tile &  Apparel  Group,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  1 6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $593.50. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Industry  Export  Corp., 
New  Delhi.  India. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association, 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Daniels  &  HovUlhan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  Textiles  Export- 
ers Association,  Osaka.  Japan. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Richard  C.  Darling.  1156  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.  1301  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $468.75. 

A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty. 
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B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $2,237.80     E.  (9)  $44. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Etonald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Dawson,  Qulnn.  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Da- 
vis, 723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association.  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $750. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Da- 
vis, 723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $20,000. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn.  Rlddell,  Taylor,  Da- 
vis, 723  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

B  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
Agency   Division,  New  Delhi.  India. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Unloni,  Poet  Office  Box  2251.  Denver.  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6 1    $3,000.     E.    (9)   $234.35. 

A  Vincent  A.  Demo.  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY 

B  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY. 

D    (6|  $6,875.      E.  (9)  $3,540. 

A  Leslie  E,  Dennis.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D    (6)    $661.80.     E.    (9)    $295.85. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds.  UAW,  1126  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  UAW.  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son, E>etroit,  Mich. 

D     (6i    .$1,277.25.     E.    (9)    $142.84. 

A  Thomas  J.  Downey,  701  Central  Trust 
Building.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B    Missouri   Railroad    Committee. 
D     (6)    $225.     E     (9)    $424.44. 

A  Robert  H.  Doyle.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $3,281. 

A  William  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,162.52      E.    (9)   $100. 

A  Louise  C.  Dunlap.  917  15th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

D    (6|   $1,000. 


A    Eastern   Meat   Packers   Association, 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6l  $4  30.     E.  (9)  $36.43. 
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A.  Peter  Edelman,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,800.     E.   (9)  $863. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont,  nilnols. 

D.   (6)    $4,518.     E.   (9)    $682. 

A.  Joseph  T.  Elvove.  Post  Office  Box  339. 
Savannah.  Ga. 

B.  Savannah  Foods  &  Industries,  Inc..  Post 
Office  Box  339.  Savannah.  Oa. 

A.  Alfred  S.  Ercolano,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists.  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  Bl. 

D.    (6)    $1,875.     E.    (9)    $104.43. 


A.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  203 
C  Street  NE..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $18,965.     E.    (9)    $1,838.20. 

A.  Francis  C.  Flnl.  1501  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  Inc.. 
1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Mello  G.  Pish,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $609.60.     E.   (9)    $127.64. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  1375  Peach- 
tree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  John  S.  Porsythe,  Life  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  America.  1701  K.  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue  N.Y. 

D.   $697.64.      (E)    (9)    $13.27. 


A.  L.  G.  Freemaji.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rosemont, 

ni. 

D.   (6)    $218.40. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk.  Jr..  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $275. 

A.  Paula  Frohman.  2301  41st  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  330  Second 
Street,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $540.     E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Bernard  Puchs.  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Residents  & 
Interns,  Inc.,  929  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,040.     E.  (9)  $103.28. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $130,200.     E.  (9)  $4,769.03. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $658.80.     E.  (9)  $658.80. 


A.     Ernest     Glddlngs,     1225 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


Connecticut 


B.  American  Association  ot  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.   Horace   D.    Godfrey,    1825    Connecticut 


E.  (9)   $37.31. 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  414  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

D.  (6)  $161.20.     E.  (9)  $161.20. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  Post  Office  Box  7265. 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Gold  Kist,  Post  Office  Box  2210,  Atlanta. 
Ga. 


A.  Jack  Golodner.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tific. I»rofesslonal  and  Cultural  Employment. 
1155   15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Dr.  Harry  P.  Guenther,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,075. 

A.  Ben  H.  GulU.  2000  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 2000  K  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,682.69       E.  (9)   925. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    8123.69. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D    (6)  $1500.     E.  (9)  $78.12. 


A.  WiUlEim  E.  Hardman.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Herben  E  Harris  II.  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Warner  &  Harris.  Inc..  1030  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,375. 

A.  Phil  D  Helmig,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield.  717  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

D,  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)   $150. 

A.  George  T.  Higgins.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $800.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe.  734  l&th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
Inc..  400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $44.84. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc.,  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  111. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $47.60. 
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A.  Gerald  Hyland,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Aseoclatlon.  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

D.  (6)    $775.36.     E.    (9)    $512  70. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Phlladel- 
Dhia.  Pa. 

E.  (9)    »7.500. 

A.  Institute    for    Rapid    Transit,    1612    K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
D    I6l  9113.     E.  (9)  $12.95. 


B.    Zero   Population    Growth.   330   Second 
Streec,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $540.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Reed    E.    Larson,    1900   L    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Right    to    Work    Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $33.50. 


A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1819  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)    $700.     E.    (9»    $180. 

A.  Martin  Jensen,  State  Legislative  Chair- 
man, Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Bose- 
mont.  111. 

E.  (9)    $304.22. 

A.  Reuben  L    Johnson 

B.  The     Panne-'s'     Educational     and     Co- 
operative    Union      of      America      (National 
Farmers  Union) .  Post  Office  Box  2251.  Denver. 
Colo.;     1012    14th    Street    NW.     Washington 
D  C 

D     (6)    $4,067  65,      E.    (9)    $292  30. 

A.  John  L  Jones,  328  Pennsylvania  .\ ve- 
nue SE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  328 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6|    $1,249. 

A.  William  R.  Joyce.  Jr.,  1701  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Waishlngton,  DC 

B.  Centre  Azucarero  Argentine.  Recon- 
qulsta  336.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd.  Jr.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Cos^ectl- 
cut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC.  N__i^ 

A.  Francis  A.  Kelly.  1785  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $7,619. 

A.  James  J,  Kennedv.  Jr..  400  First  Street 
NW  .   Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Pload.  Rose- 
mont    111. 

D     i6'    $4.41120      E.    (9t    $1,524,85 

A  George  J.  Knaly,  1200  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

3  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO  and  CLC,  1200  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $6  249  99. 

A.  Komlners.  FDrt,  Schlefer  cfe  Boyer.  Fifth 
Floor.  Tower  Building.   Washington,  DC. 

B  .American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
inston,  DC 

D.  (6)  $41,815.     E.  (9)  $306  20. 


A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  and 
Development,  Inc.,  390  Plandome  Road, 
Manhasset,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $934.22.     E.    (9)    $934.22. 


A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co..   1101    17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co..  2401  Crow-Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon,  Calif. 

A.  Uberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $19,730.90  E.   (9)    $13,323.32. 


A.  Edward    Llppert,    1650    Harvard    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1424 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,538.48.     E.   (9)    $324.35. 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1155  15th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C;  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
E.    |9)    $150. 

A.  Leonard  Lee  Lane,  2401  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Milton  P.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D    (6)   $1,000. 

A  Ben  J.  Man.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $1,638.10    E.    (91    $463.53, 

A    Robert  V.  Marianl.  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 
"  B      Brotherhood     of     Railway.     Airline     & 
,  Steamship    Clerks,    6300    River    Road.    Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.  (6)  $218.40. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  600  Crandall  Build  ng. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B  National  Wool  Grriw?rs  Association  600 
Crandall  BuUd'ng    Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

D.   (6)    ,$4,147,13 

A.  Anthony  Mazzocchi,  1126  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  OH.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1840  California  Street 
Denver.  Colo. 

D     (6l    $1,875.    E     i9l    $227  50 

A.  William  H  McGee.  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 

B  Brotherhood  of  Poiilwny.  Alrhne  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m. 

D.  (6)   $218.40. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath.  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C, 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 

D    (6)  $5.84375      E    (9|  $1.00821. 

A  Pster  E.  McGulre,  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
month.  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,808    E     (9)    $1,164.54. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh.  Jr.,  400  First 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 

400  First  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)  $1,959.10. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  National  Press  Build- 
ing. 14th  and  F  Streets,  Washington,  DC 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation, 1540  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  James  G.  Michaux,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc..  222 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  Receipts  (6)  $500. 


A.  Lester  P.  Miller,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D.  Receipts  (6)  $271.     E.  (9)  $8. 


A.  Paul  J.  Mlnarchenko,  Jr.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)  $4,125.     E.  (9)  449.74. 

A.  Daniel  Mlnchew,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut   Avenue,   Washington,   DC. 

D.  (6|  $1,000. 


A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  Washington  Bureau, 
NAACP.  422  First  Street  SE..  Washington,  DC 

B  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY, 

D    i6)  $4,000. 

A.  John  G.  Mohay.  734  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

D    (6)  $312  50, 

A  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  International  Brotherhood  cf  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6i  $3,525.31. 

A  John  J  Murphy,  517  Shoreham  Build- 
ing.  806   15th   Street  NW  .   Washington.  DC 

B,  National  Customs  Se.-vice  Association. 
517  Shorehem  Building,  806  15th  Street  NW., 
Wash.ngton.  DC. 

A.  .1  Walter  Myers.  Jr.  1375  Peachtree 
Street  NE,.  .Atlanta.  Ga. 

B,  Forest  Farmers  Association,  1375  Peaeh- 
tree  Street  NE  ,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

A,   National   Associated  Businessmen.   1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
D    (61  $1.25738      E.  (9)  $1,321  15 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway.  New 
York,  NY 

D.   (6)   $14,316.19.     E.  (9)   $14,455  81. 

A.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E    (91  $1,500. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $24.85290      E    (9)    $29.435  33. 

A.     National    Association    of    Real    Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago.  II'. 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)  $15.326  98. 
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A     National    Association    of    Single    Tax-  B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 

payeri.  1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washing-      Association.  734  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 


ton D  C. 

D.  (6)  $1,633,     E.  (9)  $1,405.57. 

.\  National  Citizens  Committee  for  Reve- 
nue Sharing,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $17,002.98. 

A   National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D    i6i  $627475.86.     E.  (9)  $651.09. 


A   National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1250      ington,  D.C. 


B.    Gas   Supply   Committee,    1725   DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washlnglon,  DC. 
D.    (6 1    51.060.     E.    (9)    $513.58. 

A     Earl    G.    Quinn.   400   First   Street    NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.     Brotherhccd     of     Railway,     Airline    & 
B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333   North      Steamship    Clerks.    6300    River    Road,    Rose- 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m,  mont,  I'.l. 

E.    (9)    64167. 

A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  1750  Pennsylvania  

Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  A    Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Assocla-      Washington,  D.C. 

tlon,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash-  B.   At'i<;ius.  KroU  &  C3..  Ltd.,  417  Montgom- 


ton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $218.75. 

A.  Richard    C.    O'Hare,     1120    Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 
D    (6)   $46.876  40.     E.   (9)   $34,856.52. 

.\.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
trs  .Associatlcn.  734  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ingtcn.  D  C- 

D.    (6)    $6,825,85,      E.    (9)    $2,295.07. 

A  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

D,  1 6)    S2,384,85.     E.    (9)    $2,384.85. 

.\  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)    $3,252,11. 

A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  Du- 
pont  Circle  Building.  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D     i6i    $1,61742.     F.    (9)    $1,727.99. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

b.    i6i    $1,893      E     l9i    $5  234, 


D.   (6)    $271.     E.    (9)    $12, 


A.  Roy  W.  Olson,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA  (OPEDA) ,  1341  G  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D,   (6)    $493.75.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A,  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(OPEDA),  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC, 

D.    (6)    $1,843.75.     E.    (9)    $2,036.68. 

A.  John  J.  O'Shea,  1315  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  National  Committee  for  an  American 
SST,  1156  15th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D  C, 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Rayniond  S.  Page.  Jr..  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne.  Pa 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co  .  Campbell  Place, 
Camden,  N.J. 


A.  Lew  M    Paramore,  Post  Office  Box  1310, 

.\    National  Sherecroppers  Fund,  Inc  ,   112      Town  House,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 


East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6i    $9,262.20.     E.    (9)    $7,928.12. 

A    National   Society  of  Professional   Engi- 
neers. 2G29  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D,    i6l    $12,500,     E.    (9)    $11,540. 


B.    Water    Resources    Congress.    1130    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


erv  Street,  San  Fr.inc!sco,  Calif, 
b     (6)     $3,000. 

A  Rigau  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washi'igton,  DC. 

B.   Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 

1050-  Elizabeth,  N,J, 
D.    (61    $900. 

.\.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First   Street   NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    i6i    $10,752.     E.    (9)    S10,752. 

A  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  1750  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue  NW.,  Washaigton.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  PenI^sylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D     l6l    $271       E.    (9)    $8. 

A.  Louis  J.  Rancourt.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brolherh(X)d  of  Railway.  Airline  and 
Steamship    Clerks,    6300    River    Road,    Rose- 

nioi.t,  111. 

D,  (6l    J686.40, 

.\  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc.  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,   Des  Plaines.  111. 

E.  (9)    $7,547.60. 


A.   Perry  S.  Patterson,   1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
B    Automatic  Phonograph   Manufacturers.      ^W.,  Washington,  DC 


A     Peter    Regalado,    Bufete    Latino.    S  A., 
1706  Columbia  Road  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 
B.  Bufete  Latino.  S.A.,  1706  Columbia  Road 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D     (6)    $1,782.87.     E.    (9)    $1,893.86. 


A.  Paul,  Wei-ss,  Goldberg,  Eifkind,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.   Alaska  Federation   of  Natives,  Anchor- 

A    National  Taxpayers  Union    415  Second       age.  Ala=ka. 


Street  NE  .  Washington.  DC, 

D     (6)    $7,290.      E.    (9)    $6,043,41. 


A  National  Water  Resources  Association. 
897  National  Press  Building,  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6 1    $6.544  52.      E.    (9)    $4,949.22. 

.■\    National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  Cltv,  Utah. 
D     (61    $1,467.     E,    (9)    $5,181.o'2. 

A.  Alexander  W  Neale.  Jr.,  1015  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015   18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

u       r, ;    $'  531.      E.    (91    i?80.59. 

A  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D     (6)    $300.     E     (9)    $267.30. 

.^  New  York  Committee  of.  International 
Cc.nimittee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broadway. 
New  York.  NY, 

D     (6)    $69,000.     E.    (9)    $29,537. 

A  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  v 

D.   (6)    $100.  ^ 

A.  Daniel  J.  O'Callaghan,  734  15th  Street 
-VW    Washington.  DC. 


E,  (9)   $4,737.20. 


.\.  W.  W.  Rsnfroe.  Kentucky  Railroad  As- 
s  elation.  101  E.^st  High  Street,  Lexington. 
Ky. 

B,  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  101  East 
Kieh  Sreet.  Lexington,  Ky. 

E     (9)    $299.45. 


A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc.,  598 

A    Peab  idy.  Fivlin.  Ckidouhos  &  Lambert.  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  g    ,9,    $3,000, 

B.   Mass   Retailing   Institute.   570   Seventh  '  


Avenue,  Ne'v  York.  NY. 
D,  (61  $100      E    (9)  $10. 

A,  Pcabody,  Rivlin.  Caldouhos  &  Lambert, 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Waihington.  DC. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1629  K 
Str.'°t  NW.,  Washington.  DC, 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa 

D.  (6)  S7,500.     E.  (9)  $7,500. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  Washington  Bu- 
reau, NAACP,  422  First  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y, 

D.   (6)   $1,000, 

A,  Carl  Pope,  1340  Vermont  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington.  D.C, 

B,  Zero  Population  Growth.  330  Second 
S'reet,  Los  Altoh,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $540.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  H.  P.  Pressler,  1122  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,165.40.     E     (9)    $503.40. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Resh.  1300  Wyatt  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Wyatt  &  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,250. 

A.  James  J  Reynolds,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,875.     E.    (9)    $294. 

A.  Mark  Richardson.  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. I;.c  .  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY 

D.    (6)    $270.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B.  The  Kellcgg  Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

A.  James  W.  Piddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    •628.12.     E.   (9)    $110.94. 


A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    |6)    $1,000. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $89.45. 

A.  Scott  Runkle,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan.  Machinists  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,137.50.     E.  (9)  $480. 


A.  Robert  A.  Saltzstein,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press  Inc..  205  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)   $1,666.66. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6l  $1,375.     E.  (9)  $236.05. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson  &  Semmes,  1054  31s;t 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Children's  Hospital.  2125  13th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson  &  Semmes,  1054  3l9t 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson  &  Semmes,  1054  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mauritius  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and 
Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  Port  Louis,  Mau- 
ritius 

E.  (9)  $366  18. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  L,  Shortle,  1147  International 
Trade  Mart  Tower,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Water  Resources  Congress,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  S.  Richard  Shostak,  3435  WUshlre  Boule- 
vard. Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Committee  to  Except  Assembled  U.S. 
Textile  Articles  from  Quotas,  3435  Wllshire 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  1003  Security  Federal 
Building,  Columbia,  S.C. 

B.  SC.  Railroad  Association.  1003  Security 
Federal  Building.  Columbia.  S  C 

D.  (6)  $16.82.     E.  (9)  $6.68. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 


B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  William  L.  Slayton.  1786  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr  ,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)   $2,244  20.     E.   (9)    $2,300.08. 


A.  J.  Taylor  Scop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago   111. 

D.  (6)   $1.999  80. 

A.  Gary  Soucle.  30  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  J.  Gilbert  StalUngs,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp..  1600  Arch  Street.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $405.00. 

A  Stitt.  Hemmendinger  k.  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Group.  American  Importers 
Association.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stitt,  Hemmendinger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters' 
Association,  Japan  Rubber  Footwear  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  Tokyo.  Japan;  Japan 
Chemical  Shoes  Industrial  Association,  Kobe. 
Japan. 

A.  Stitt,  Hemmendinger  &  Kennedy.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC 

B.  Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion. Tokyo.  Japan. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stitt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $50. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Totten 
N.  Dak. 

D.    (6)    $222.92.      E.    (9)    $13026 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation.  Box  168.  Peach  Sprlnrs.  Ariz 

D.    (6)    $117.38.     E.    (9)    $1.90. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Pried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW,. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity. Box  120.  Route  1.  Scottsdale.  Ariz. 

D.    (6)    $15625. 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Prank  & 
Kampelnoan.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe.  San  Carlos, 
Ariz. 

D.   (6)    $244.75. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231, 
Haley  Community  Building.  Salamanca.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $937.50. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe, 
Slsseton,  S.  Dak. 

D.    (6)    $2,629,17.     E,    (9)    $131,47. 

A,  James  P.  Sullivan,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Noble  J  Swearlngen,  128  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  1740  Broadway  New 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)   $950, 

A  Russell  A  Swindell.  Post  Office  Box  2635. 
Raleigh.  N,C. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
Post  Office  Box  2635.  Raleigh.  N.C. 

D.  (6)   $4861.      E.    (9)   $19.24. 

A.  Robert  F.  Sykes.  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. NationeU  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
DC 

E.  (9)    $114.74. 

A,  Henry  B,  Taliaferro.  Jr,,  1815  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D  C, 

B.  Weissbrodt  &  Weissbrodt,  1614  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

A,  Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr,,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

B      Credit     Union     National     Association. 
Inc.  1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 
D.   (6)    $1.10772.     E.    (9)   $499.75, 

A  J.  P.  Trainor,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $686.40. 

A.  W.  M,  Trevarrow.  1056  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Motors  Co.,  14250  Plvmouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)  $3,000.     E    (9)  $87.75. 

A.  Vice  Adm.  Paul  E.  Trimble  (U.S.CG.), 
1411  Rockefeller  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

B.  Lake  Carriers' Association  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $37.50. 

A  Trustees  for  Conservation.  251  Kearny 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D,    (6)    $871  10      E.    (9)    $352.80. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,487,50.  E.    (9)    $1.48750 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde.  Machinists 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,137.50.   E.    (9)    $480. 


A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  916  Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

D.  (6)    $82,808.12.   E.    (9)    $73,432.74. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $57.39. 

A.  Paul  A.  Wagner.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.    (6)    $788.80.   E.    (9)    $150.08. 


A.  Wald.  Harkrader,  Nicholson  &  Rose,  1320 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp.,   1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A.  James  A.  Warren,  5600  Prospect  Place, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  REA  Express.  Inc.,  219  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $450.   E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  Herman  Webb.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)    $708.43. 

A.  Fred  Wegner.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Weissbrodt  &  Weissbrodt,  1614  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Central  Council  of  the  Tlingit  and 
Halda  Indians  of  Alaska,  Box  529,  Juneau, 
Alaska. 

E.  (9)   $180.21. 


A.  Bryan  K.  Whitehead.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  RofC- 
mont.  111. 

E.   (9)   $270.85. 

A.  Harry  D.  Williams,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $250. 


A.  Franklin  Walllck,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $480.  E.   (9)    $265.75. 


A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1016  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The     PertUlzer     Institute.     1015     18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)   $125. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,180.     E.   (9)    $756.18. 

A.  Wllmer,  CuUer  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,309. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,500     E.   (9)    $828.45. 


A.  Warner  &  Harris.  Inc.,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $6,000.   E.    (9)    $6,203. 

A.  Leonard  Warner,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Warner  &  Harris,  Inc.,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,375. 


A.  John  C.  White,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1317  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Lee   C.    White.    1156    15th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Natural    Gas    Co..    1    Wood- 
ward Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.   (9)   $70.66. 


A.  Jack   Yelverton,    1303    New   Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association.    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Zero  Population  Growth.  330  2d  Street, 
Los  Altos.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $72,000.     E.   (9)   $2,400. 


SENATE— r/iwrsrfay,  September  9,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  California. 


PRAYER 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R    Elson,    D.D.,    offered    the    following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  who  has  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  fit  us  for  this  day's  duty  and  for 
work  in  the  days  ahead.  Make  us  to  be 
still  and  to  know  that  Thou  art  Crod  and 
sufficient  for  all  our  needs.  Bless  with  a 
sense  of  Thy  constant  nearness  all  who 
are  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
Strengthen  by  Thy  might  and  guide  by 
Thy  spirit  the  President  and  all  whom  the 
people  have  set  in  authority  over  us. 

Give  us,  O  Lord,  attentive  ears,  alert 
minds,  and  warm  hearts  to  receive  the 
message  of  this  day.  And  grant  us  here- 
after the  wisdom  and  the  will  to  devise 
the  best  legislation  for  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  Nation. 

As  we  honor  the  intrepid  voyagers  in 
space,  we  ask  Thee  to  make  us  pioneers 
in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  creators  of  a 
life  and  culture  built  upon  the  untried 
ways  of  international  accord,  enduring 
peace,  and  universal  justice. 

And  unto  Thee  we  shall  ascribe  all  the 
praise  and  glory,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter. 

U.S.  SENA'n:. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  September  9.  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Alan 
Cranston,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ing  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  850) 
authorizing  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  accept  and  wear  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Sikatuna  ( Rank  of  Datu) ,  an  award  con- 
ferred by  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Wednesday,  September  8.  1971,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
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ate  will  now  proceed  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


'  QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  sissistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  DURING  JOINT 
SESSION  AND  JOINT  MEETING  OF 
THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  12:13  p.m.  today,  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
Senate  as  a  body  to  proceed  at  that  time 
to  the  other  body  for  a  joint  session  to 
be  addressed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  followed  by  aMoint 
meeting  to  be  addressed  by  the  astro- 
nauts from  the  recent  Apollo  mission, 
following  which  Senators  will  return  to 
the  Chamber,  at  which  time  the  Senate 
will  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Cranston): 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  State  of  Wlscon- 
slr.:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

'Senate  Joint  Resolution  58 
"Enrolled  Joint  resolution  requesting;  con- 
gress to  enact  federal  legislation  prohibit- 
ing prrmoters  of  clc33d  circuit  televlslcn 
and  radio  broadcasts  which  cover  sporting 
events  frjm  barring  public  broadcasting 
networks  from  broadcasting  the  sporting 
event 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  promoters  of  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasts  which  cover 
sporting  events  be  prohibited  by  federal  leg- 
islation from  barring  public  broadcasting 
networlcs  from  broadcasting  the  sporting 
event;  and.  be  It  further 

•Resolved,  That  certified  copies  cf  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
hous2  of  representatives  and  to  each  memfcer 
of  c:ngres3  from  Wisccnoln." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works : 

"House  RESoLtmoN  No,  225 

"A     resolution     memorializing     the    United 

States   Congress   to  appropriate   adequate 

sewage  treatment  worka  grant  funds 

"Whereas,    Michigan    has    placed    priority 

emphasis  on  fully  confronting  and  solving 

Its  water  pollution  problems  and  has  backed 

this    priority    by    the    admlnistraticn    of    a 

strong  water  pollution  control  program:  and 

"Whereas,  This  Legislature  in  recent  years 

has  enacted  a   number  of  fundamental  and 


far  reaching  pieces  of  legislation  designed  to 
further  environmental  protection  and  en- 
hancement: and 

"Whereas,  The  citizens  of  Michigan  have 
demonstrated  their  commitment  to  main- 
taining the  quality  of  all  of  Michigan's  wa- 
ters through  the  p>assage  of  a  $335  million 
Clean  Water  Bond  Issue;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  currently  considering 
pending  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  control  program;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  is  also  consider- 
ing an  extension  and  enlargement  of  the 
now  expired  Federal  Sewage  Treatment 
Works  Grant  Program;   now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  hereby  respectfully  urged  to  fully 
retain  In  any  amendments  enacted  to  the 
Federai  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Its 
policy  to  recognize,  preserve,  and  protect  the 
primary  responslblllti2s  of  the  States  in  pre- 
venting and  controlling  water  pollution;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  'luthorize 
8uid  appropriate  sewage  treatment  works 
grant  funds  which  will  be  adequate  to  fully 
support  the  Federal  share  of  the  national 
water  pollution  control  program  authorized, 
including  full  reimbursement  of  local  and 
state  funds  advanced  to  make  up  deficiencies 
In  Federal  appropriations;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  United  States  Congress. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
September  2,  1971." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Okla- 
homa, relative  to  safeguarding  the  national 
defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Okla- 
homa, opposing  further  involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  provision  of  or 
financing  of  health  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Okla- 
homa, expressing  Its  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  welfare  reform  plan  known  eis  the  fam- 
ily assistance  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Okla- 
homa, expressing  hope  for  favorable  results 
In  the  proposed  Presidential  visits  to  China; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  petition  of  the  Unified  Concerned  Citi- 
zens of  America.  Dallas.  Tex.,  In  support  of 
the  neighborhood  school  concept  and  quality 
education  for  each  schoolchlld;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Cranston*  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Report  or  the  Ojtice  of  Management  and 
Budget 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  operation 
of  Section  501  of  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1970  for  fiscal  year  1971 
(With  accompanying  report):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Report  or  Export-Impopt  Bank 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  a  report  of  that  Bank,  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,   1971    (with   an  accompany- 
ing report);    to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Statement  on  National  Transportation 

POUCT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
statement  on  national  transportation  policy 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Minerals  Exploration 
Assistance  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  minerals  exploration  assistance  program, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1971  (with 
an  accompcnylng  report ) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  personal  property  claims  of  em- 
ployees which  were  settled  during  fiscal  year 
1971  (with  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

Reports  on  Activities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  reports  concerning  the 
activities  of  that  Administration  for  the  shar- 
ing of  medical  facilities  and  for  exchange  of 
medical  Information,  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
{With  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affa.rs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
S.  2498.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  Trust  Fund    Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  2499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the   175th  anni- 
versary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S    Frigate 
Constellation.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr    McGOVERN: 
S.  2500.  A  bill  to  establish  producer  owned 
and  controlled  emergency  reserves  of  wheat, 
feed   grains,   and  soybeans.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Bv  Mr    BROOKE: 
S.  2501.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  H. 
Robbins.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  2502.  A  bill  to  establish  Federal  fisheries 
environmental    disaster   assistance.    Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMErrrS      on      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  2498.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Trust  Pimd.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  2 
of  this  year,  I  introduced  the  Law  En- 
forcement Trust  Fund  Act  whereby  citi- 
zens who  wished  to  do  so  could  contribute 
to  research  and  study  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement.  Since  that  time  several  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  which  I  feel 
improve  the  bill  and,  therefore,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  modified  version.  The 
revised  bill  would  create  a  Federal  Bu- 
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reau  of  Investigation  Trust  Fund.  This 
trust  fund  would  be  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and  the  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  2499.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  commemorating  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the  U.S. 
frigate  Constellation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

commemoration      of     the     i,aunching     of 
the  u.s.  frigate  "constellation" 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1971,  marked  the  174th  anniver- 
sary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S.  frigate 
Constellation,  the  first  ship  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Although  this  milestone  is  signifi- 
cant, everyone  involved  with  the  resto- 
ration of  this  vessel  is  looking  forward 
to  the  175th  anniversary  next  year.  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  that  will  mark 
the  175th  anniversar>'  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  strike 
100.000  commemorative  medals.  The  pro- 
reeds  from  the  sale  of  these  medals  will 
po  to  the  Constellation  Committee  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  Flag  House  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  to  further  the  work  of 
restoring  this  historic  vessel. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
review  the  history  of  this  ship  which 
jiarallels  in  so  many  ways  the  history  of 
our  Republic.  On  March  27,  1794,  Con- 
gress authorized  the  building  of  six  war 
ships:  the  United  States,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  President,  the  Constellation, 
the  Congress  and  the  Chesapeake.  The 
contracts  were  let  to  shipyards  in  six  dif- 
ferent States  and  considerable  competi- 
tion developed  for  the  honor  of  setting 
to  .«ea  our  Nation's  first  warship.  With 
deference  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Penn.sylvania.  I  must  admit  that 
Philadelpliia  won  the  race  when  it 
launched  the  frigate  United  States  in 
July  1797.  However,  the  United  States  was 
damaged  so  severely  on  launching  that  it 
had  to  be  returned  to  the  drydcck  for  ex- 
tensive repairs.  Thus,  the  Constellation. 
which  was  con<;tructed  in  the  David 
Stodder  shipyards  on  Harris  Creek  in 
Baltimore.  Md..  became  the  first  of  the 
six  vessels  to  be  successfully  launched  on 
September  7,  1797. 

With  its  shakedown  cruises  com- 
pleted, the  U.S.  frigPte  Constellation  was 
commissioned  on  June  26,  1798,  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  Caribbean.  Some  of  the 
highlights  nf  this  unique  vessel's  career 
are  as  follows: 

January  1799:  Recaptured  an  Ameri- 
can n-:erchant  brig  from  the  French. 

February  1800:  Defeated  the  54-gun 
French  war.ship  La  Venqence. 

May  1800:  Recaptured  three  American 
merchant  vessels  from  the  French. 

July  1802:  Destroyed  two  TripoUtan 
gunbcats  and  an  enemy  cavalry  force  on 
iho  b?ach. 

1804-05:  Patrolled  the  coast  off  Tripoli 
until  a  peace  treaty  was  signed  with  the 
Barbary  pirate.s. 

1812-15:  Was  blockaded  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  by  a  large  British  fleet.  It  en- 
gaged the  38-gun  British  warship  Juno, 
prevented  the  invasion  of  Craney  Island 


and  destroyed  eight  landing  boats  carry- 
ing approximately  400  men. 

May  1815:  Assisted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
44-gun  Algerian  frigate  Mashuda. 

May  1819:  Flagship  for  the  fleet  of 
Commodore  Perry  on  station  off  the  coast 
of  Brazil. 

October  1841 :  Under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Lawrence  Kearney,  the  Con- 
stellation anchored  ofif  'Whampoo  Beach 
and  helped  to  establish  the  "open-door 
policy"  with  Imperial  China. 

May  1843:  The  Constellation  pro- 
vided protection  for  Hawaiian  Emperor 
Kamohemeha  thus  frustrating  a  British 
attempt  to  tf.ke  control  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

July  1855  to  June  1858:  The  Constel- 
lation loeped  29.277  miles  in  a  cruire 
around   the   world. 

June  1859-May  1861:  Flagship  of  the 
American  squadron  stationed  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  in  search  of  slavers. 

1861-65:  During  the  American  Civil 
War,  the  Constellntion  served  in  the 
MediteTanean  where  it  searched  for 
Confederate  raiders  and  blockade  rim- 
ners.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
it  was  transferred  to  Admiral  Fan-a- 
guts'  squadron  which  patroled  the  coast 
between  Louisinna   and  Florida. 

1871:  Constellation  served  as  a  train- 
ing shin  for  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis. 

March  1878:  The  Constellation  sailed 
to  France  with  supplies  for  the  Paris 
exposition. 

March  1880:  Sailed  from  New  York 
with  food  to  relieve  the  Irish  famine. 

September  1892:  The  Corustellation 
sailed  for  Gibraltar  where  it  collected 
works  of  art  for  the  Columbian  exposi- 
tion. 

1894-1940:  The  Constellation  served 
as  a  naval  training  ship.  In  1914.  she  re- 
turned to  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  bombard- 
i;iont  o;'  F.rt  McHenrN. 

August  24,  1940:  President  Fi-anklin 
D.  Roosevelt  commissioned  the  Constel- 
lation to  -serve  as  the  flagship  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  Admiral  King  end  Admiral 
Ingeisoll  directed  the  movements  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet  l:om  offices  cii  board  the 
ship. 

July  22.  1955:  The  Constellation  was 
returned  to  the  Constellation  Restora- 
tion Committee  in  Baltimore. 

July  4,  1931:  The  Constellation  was 
dedicated  as  a  national  shrine  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

May  23,  1963:  The  Constellatinn  was 
designated  as  a  national  historical  land- 
mark by  the  U.S.  D.^partment  of  Inte- 
rior'. 

Throughout  its  active  career,  the 
frigate  Constellntion  was  never  limited 
soleiy  to  the  rclm  of  wjirfare.  Numerous 
missions  were  undeitaken  for  diplomatic, 
humanitarian,  and  educaticncl  objectives 
as  well. 

Since  its  return  to  the  Port  of  Balti- 
more, the  Constellation  has  assumed  a 
si.'^nificant  role  in  efforts  to  revitalize  the 
inner  harbor  region  of  Baltimore  City 
where  the  sh^p  is  permanently  berthed. 
The  Constellation's  contemporary  in- 
volvement in  the  Ufe  of  Baltimore  can  be 
seen  in  several  ways: 
First.    Over    70,000    people— approxi- 


mately one -third  of  which  are  school- 
children or  youth  groups — visit  the  Con- 
stellation yearly. 

Second.  The  vessel  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Community  Action  Agency's  youiii 
program  as  well  as  the  Recreation  De- 
partment's field  trip  project. 

Third.  The  Maryland  Naval  MiUtia, 
comprised  largely  of  innercity  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  18,  actively  par- 
ticipates in  the  care  and  restoration  of 
the  ship,  thus  gaining  valuable  experi- 
ences, skills,  and  a  meaningful  sense  of 
history. 

Fourth.  The  Constellation  will  serve  as 
a  focal  point  around  which  the  extensive 
inner  harbor  redevelopment  project  will 
grow.  The  importance  of  the  Constel- 
lation to  this  urban  renewal  project  was 
tmderscored  by  the  Housing  Commis- 
sioner of  Baltimore  City,  the  Honorable 
R.  C.  Embry,  Jr.  In  a  letter  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Mr.  Embry  said: 

It  has  been  felt  that  the  great  historic 
significance  of  the  vessel  together  with  the 
Importaiice  of  its  role  in  the  redevelopment 
of  Baliimore's  Inner  Harbor  would  more  than 
Juitiiv  ihis  commitment.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  Constellation,  launched  from  Bal- 
timjre  m  1797.  the  first  vessel  afloat  in  the 
US  Navy.  vs,-:ll  provide  a  major  historic  at- 
traction and  arc^.ltectural  focal  point  for  a 
Project  designed  to  restore  public  access  to 
the  water  and  focus  attention  on  the  role 
of  the  po.-t  in  the  cultural  and  commercial 
development  of  the  City. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  that  the  Con- 
stellation is  serving  its  Nation  as  well 
in  peace  as  it  did  in  war  and  as  well  to- 
day as  it  did  in  the  19th  century.  Thus,  I 
hoj-e  the  Congress  will  further  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  frigate  Constellation  by 
promptly  enacting  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN : 
S.  2500.  A  bill  to  establish  producer 
owned  and  controlled  emergency  reserves 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

WE  NEED  AN  EMERGENCY  FOOD  RESERVE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  an 
interim,  farmer-owned  and  farmer-con- 
trolled emergency  reserve  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans. 

We  have  talked  about  the  need  for 
emergency  reserves  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  two  decades,  Mr.  President, 
both  in  terms  of  some  domestic  or  world 
production  emergency  resulting  from 
droughts  or  other  natural  disaster,  and 
in  terms  of  a  military  emergency  that 
would  disrupt  our  food  distribution  sys- 
tem. But  we  have  done  nothing  about 
establishing  such  reserves. 

We  have  procrastinated  about  fixing 
the  roof  because  it  was  not  raining,  but 
we  should  be  about  it. 

I  have  limited  the  interim  reserve  pro- 
posal I  made  todav  to  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  soybeans  because  this  is  an  oppor- 
time  time  to  establish  them.  Supplies  of 
all  of  these  commodities  are  sc  large  that 
maikct  prices  are  down  and  producers 
are  suffering  a  serious  economic  squeeze. 
On  August  15  wheat  was  selling  for  $1.28 
per  bushel  compared  to  $1.46  2  months 
before,  on  June  15.  Corn  prices  were  24 
cents  below  June  15  and  still  falling.  Soy- 
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beans  dropped  9  cents  from  the  previous 
month. 

Production  of  these  commodities  this 
year  will  run  over  a  year's  requirements. 
There  will  be  an  increase  in  stocks  to  be 
carried  over  into  the  next  marketing  year 
for  each  of  them.  That  is  why  prices  are 
down. 

The  establishment  of  an  emergency 
reserve  at  this  time  can  remove  from  the 
market  supplies  not  essential  to  meet 
current  requirements,  strengthen  prices 
and  relieve  the  farm  situation  in  some 
measure,  and  give  us — at  long  last — the 
sort  of  real  emergency  reserve  that  so 
many  people  both  in  and  out  of  agricul- 
ture agree  that  we  should  have. 

Incidentally,  I  might  add  that  this 
should  be  accomplished  without  any  ap- 
preciable movement  in  retail  food  prices. 
Retail  prices  of  foods  based  on  the  com- 
modities involved  have  not  reflected  the 
considerable  drop  that  has  occurred  in 
raw  material  costs,  and  they  should  not 
rise  if  the  basic  materials  go  back  up  to 
previous  levels. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
contracts  with  producers,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  for  far  as  practicable,  to  put  200 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  500  million 
bushels  of  com  or  other  feed  grains,  and 
100  million  bushels  of  soybeans  into  stor- 
age, under  producer  control,  either  on 
their  farms  or  in  evelators. 

In  consideration  for  storing  commodi- 
ties to  meet  future  emergencies,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  advance  the 
producers  125  percent  of  the  loan  value 
of  the  commodity — the  loan  is  only  $1.25 
per  bushel  on  wheat.  $1.05  on  com,  and 
$2.25  on  soybeans.  The  Secretary  would 
further  agree  to  carry  the  interest  and 
pay  reasonable  storage  costs  on  the  com- 
modities and  storage.  The  advances  pro- 
posed are  somewhat  above  current  mar- 
kets, but  they  are  still  less  than  parity, 
they  are  lower  tham  the  market  should 
be,  and  they  are  lower  than  the  market 
will  be  when  supply  is  at  the  release  level 
proposed  in  the  bill. 

When  and  if  carryover  of  wheat  should 
drop  to  15  percent  of  annual  require- 
ments, feed  grains  to  10  percent,  or  soy- 
beans to  5  percent,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  terminate 
enough  of  the  emergency  reserve  con- 
tracts to  replenish  the  supply  available  to 
the  free  market  by  5  percent  in  the  case 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  3  percent 
in  the  case  of  soylwans. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  If  annual  requirements  are  1.4 
billion  bushels,  the  free  stocks  drop  be- 
low 210  million  bushels,  then  the  Secre- 
tary could  terminate  contracts  on  70  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  in  storage.  If  the 
emergency  absorbed  that  and  stocks  fell 
again  he  could  terminate  more  contracts, 
but  not  more  than  5  percent  of  a  year's 
supply  at  a  time. 

Termination  of  the  contract  would 
mean  simply  that  the  producers  would 
have  to  start  paying  interest  and  the 
storage  costs  on  the  reserves  they  had  in 
storage.  They  could  sell  the  commodity 
and  repay  their  advance,  or  they  could 
continue  to  hold  at  their  own  expense 
They  would  have  a  year  to  arrange  for 
other  credit  to  repay  the  advance,  to  sell 
and  settle,  or  deliver  the  collateral. 


The  bDl  provides  that  the  reserve 
stocks  can  be  rotated  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  and  that  farmers  can 
withdraw  upon  60  days'  notice  prior  to 
the  start  of  a  new  marketing  year.  This 
provision  for  withdrawal  is  essential  to 
let  farmers  who  are  retiring,  moving  some 
distance,  or  have  other  reasons  to  drop 
out  of  the  reserve  arrangements,  to  do  so. 
This  provision  is  drafted  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  opportunity 
to  arrange  for  replacement  storage  in  the 
immediately  subsequent  harvest,  so  the 
emergency  reserve  stocks  can  be  main- 
tained. 

Those  who  follow  agricultural  legisla- 
tion and  problems  closely  will,  I  am  sure, 
identify  two  or  three  obvious  advantages 
of  this  proposal  for  a  farmer  owned  and 
controlled  reserve,  beyond  meeting 
urgent  needs  for  such  a  reserve,  and  the 
immediate  need  to  bolster  farm  prices. 

The  provision  for  farmer  ownership 
and  control  eliminates  the  fear  that 
farmers  and  some  agribusiness  quarters 
have  over  Government  dumping  or  with- 
holding for  price  control  purposes.  Re- 
gardless of  the  validity  of  the  charge 
that  stocks  have  been  dumped  or  with- 
held to  affect  prices  in  the  past,  the 
charge  has  been  made.  It  is  a  matter  of 
concern  in  agriculture. 

Under  the  bill  I  have  submitted,  the 
quantity  of  any  of  the  commodities  made 
available  to  the  market  by  the  termina- 
tion of  reserve  contracts  would  be  limited 
to  5  percent  of  annual  requirements,  and 
the  farmer-producers  could  determine 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  sell  or 
hold.  His  holding  would  be  available  to 
the  market  but  the  market  would  have  to 
be  attractive  enough  to  cause  the  farmers 
to  sell. 

The  fact  that  release  comes  only  when 
supplies  are  limited  and  prices  should  be 
good,  reduces  the  need  for  searching  for 
some  agreeable  scale  of  release  levels.  In 
reality,  all  such  scales  of  release  levels  I 
have  seen  give  the  farmer-producers  the 
least  price  protection  when  they  need 
it  most  for  the  resale  price  is  lowest 
when  supplies  are  highest. 

The  farm  price  situation  is  extremely 
lu-gent,  Mr.  President. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  going  to 
go  broke  this  year  if  we  do  not  take  early 
action  to  increase  their  prices.  Their 
distress  will  be  multiplied  if  cheap  feed 
encourages  increased  meat  production — 
efforts  to  turn  cheap  feed  into  meat  in 
the  hope  of  getting  higher  prices — and 
cattle  and  hog  prices  are  broken. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
process  reserve  legislation  speedily,  create 
a  bona  fide  emergency  reserve,  and  thus 
solve  a  number  of  our  problems. 

The  existence  of  a  reserve  will  provide 
security  for  all  our  citizens;  from  the 
standpoint  of  food  supplies  in  any  even- 
tuality. The  reserves  maintenance  in  the 
control  of  farmers  will  assure  a  broad 
distribution  throughout  the  Nation,  on 
farms  and  in  elevators.  Its  existence  will 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  mar- 
gin of  safety  in  setting  acreage  allot- 
ments; he  can  set  them  more  precisely 
on  an  average  yield  basis  when  there  is 
a  cushion  to  protect  against  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  and  avoid  great  over- 
supplies. 

It  is  my  very  earnest  hope,  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, that  we  can  proceed  to  the  early 
considei-ation  of  this  bill,  and  to  other 
constructive  suggestions  for  a  reserve. 
American  agriculture  needs  to  be  relieved 
from  the  low-price  penalty  it  is  now  suf- 
fering as  a  consequence  of  answering  the 
Nation's  call  for  increased  production. 

The  Nation  did  ask  for  more  wheat, 
feed,  and  soybean  production.  The  pro- 
ducers responded,  and  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  see  that  they  are  not  penalized 
for  their  response  by  bankruptcy  prices 

If  the  Senate  will  now  show  the  way 
there  is  still  time  for  the  other  body  to 
consider  a  reserve  bill. 


•       By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.   2502.   A   bill   to   establish   Federal 
fisheries  environmental   disaster  assist- 
ance. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

FEDERAL      FISHERIES     ENVIRONMENTAL      DISASTER 
AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  FDA 
warning  last  May  that  people  should  not 
eat  swordfish  has  virtually  wiped  out 
the  swordfish  industry  in  this  country. 

The  impoundment  of  swordfish  be- 
cause of  mercury  contamination  has  re- 
sulted in  an  inventory  loss  of  some  4  to  5 
million  pounds,  with  an  estimated  value 
of  as  much  as  $12.5  million.  In  addition, 
the  swordfishermen  of  New  England. 
California,  and  the  gulf  are  faced  with 
the  obsolescence  of  their  vessels  or  the 
cost  of  refitting  them  for  another  fishery 
unless  the  FDA  changes  its  mercury 
guidelines. 

The  swordfish  catastrophe  is  not.  how- 
ever, an  isolated  incident,  but  is  just 
one  of  a  number  of  blows  that  have  hit 
the  American  fishing  industry  in  the  past 
2  years. 

Last  year  coho  salmon  Ashing  was 
eliminated  in  Lake  Michigan  when  these 
fish  were  found  to  contain  too  much  DDT 
to  be  acceptable  as  human  food  under 
FDA  regulations. 

This  year  DDT  residues  in  chubs  have 
risen  above  FDA  stand.irds.  eliminating 
a  $3  million  product.  Lake  Michigan  is 
now  a  dead  sea  as  far  as  commercial  fish- 
ermen are  concerned.  Fishing  vessels 
stand  idle  and  fishermen  are  without 
jobs  throughout  the  Great  Laies  region. 

Southern  California  fishermen  have 
lost  the  kingfish  to  DDT.  In  the  past, 
kingflsh  meant  an  annual  catcli  of  500.- 
000  pounds  worth  $100,000. 

In  the  past  year  mercury  findings  in 
particular  have  been  damaging.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  swordfish  ban.  fisheries  with 
an  annual  production  of  $2.5  million 
drawing  on  the  western  basin  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  Pickwick  Reservoir  in  Tennes- 
see, and  Lake  Calcasieu  in  Louisiana 
have  closed  because  the  fish  in  these  wa- 
ters contained  excessive  mercury. 

The  tunafish  industry  has  also  suf- 
fered a  $2.4  million  inventory  loss  due 
to  mercury  findings. 

Now  there  is  speculation  about  other 
foreseeable  contaminants  in  addition  to 
mercurj' — cadmium,  arsenic,  selenium, 
PCB.  and  others. 

The  fishing  industry  is  naturally  con- 
cerned that  these  toxic  substances  might 
result  in  hazardous  concentrations  in  one 
fish  after  another  before  proper  environ- 
mental safeguards  can  be  instituted. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  one  segment 
of  our  society — the  fishermen — should 
have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  several 
generations  of  environmental  careless- 
ness. 

In  an  attempt  to  set  up  some  economic 
protections  and  safeguards  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  would  establish  an 
insurance  program  for  the  fishing  indus- 
try much  like  crop  insurance  for  the 
farmer. 

My  bill  would  create  a  Federal  insur- 
ance corporation  to  insure  fishermen  and 
fish  dealers  against  excessive  losses 
caused  by  health  authority  action  pre- 
venting the  marketing  of  fish  as  a  result 
of  envirormiental  disasters  or  newly  dis- 
covered toxic  contaminants. 

If.  for  example,  high  mercury  levels 
were  discovered  in  another  fish  in  the  fu- 
ture, an  insured  fisherman  would  not  be 
plunged  into  debt  at  the  same  time  that 
his  Uvelihood  was  taken  away,  as  hap- 
pened with  swordfish.  His  insurance 
would  offset  to  some  degree  his  loss  of 
future  earnings. 

Suppose  an  oil  tanker  spills  its  con- 
tents over  a  clam  bed  and  wipes  out  a 
year's  clam  harvest.  The  insured  shell- 
fisherman  could  collect  a  year's  earnings 
for  the  loss  of  his  product. 

Two  years  ago  Hurricane  Camille  dis- 
rupted the  oyster-growing  waters  in  the 
gulf.  The  health  quality  of  the  waters 
could  not  be  assured  and  consequently 
the  oyster  beds  were  closed.  The  oyster 
harvest  was  lost  for  an  extended  period. 
The  insurance  program  I  am  proposing 
would  protect  the  earnings  of  the  shell- 
fishermen  to  some  extent  from  such  un- 
predictable disasters. 

Title  I  of  my  bill,  the  insurance  pro- 
posal, is  designed  for  the  future.  But  I 
am  also  convinced  that  something  must 
be  done  to  assist  the  fishing  Industry 
in  recovering  from  recent  losses. 

The  swordfish  situation  stands  out  dra- 
matically. In  December  the  FDA  ordered 
that  cold  storage  stocks  of  swordfish  not 
be  marketed  after  testing  62  samples  and 
finding  the  average  mercury  content  ex- 
ceeded 0.5  parts  per  million  guideline. 

Shipments  from  Japan,  the  major 
source  of  swordfish  to  this  country,  were 
discontinued.  The  swordfish  dealers  in 
the  country  cooperated  by  keeping  their 
product  off  the  market. 

The  swordfish  dealers  were  forced  to 
hold  more  than  4  million  pounds  of 
swordfish  as  FDA  testing  proceeded.  On 
May  6  FDA  annoimced  that  between  89 
and  95  percent  of  the  swordfish  tested 
was  above  the  guideline,  and  that  the 
mercury  level  averaged  more  than  one 
part  per  million. 

The  public  is  now  not  eating  swordfish, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  situation 
will  be  remedied.  The  tested  swordfish 
were  caught  worldwide.  They  came  from 
every  major  fishing  ground.  It  appears 
highly  improbable  that  swordfish  will  be 
found  in  some  new  fishing  area  without 
similar  mercury  residues. 

The  4  million  pounds  of  unmarketable 
swordfish  sitting  in  dealers'  warehouses 
represents  a  substantial  investment. 
Only  what  is  bought  back  by  importing 
countries  can  be  salvaged.  The  rest,  ac- 
cording to  FDA  regulations,  cannot  even 
be  sold  as  cat  food.  Nor  can  it  be  mixed 
with  another  fish  into  some  form  of  fish- 


cake to  lower  the  concentration  of  mer- 
cury below  the  0.5  parts  per  million  al- 
lowable maximum. 

Title  II  of  my  bill  would  give  sword- 
fishermen, and  other  commercial  fisher- 
men in  similar  circumstances,  subsidies 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  year's  busi- 
ness. This  could  be  as  much  as  70  percent 
of  their  previous  year's  gross  earnings. 

Title  ni  of  my  bill  provides  funds  to 
reimburse  fishermen  for  obsolete  vessels 
and  equipment.  It  also  authorizes  direct 
grants  to  companies  holding  impounded 
fish  stocks,  such  as  swordfish. 

I  consider  title  II  and  title  in  emer- 
gency provisions  necessary  at  this  time. 
The  creation  of  a  Federal  insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  fishing  industry  would 
make  such  measures  unnecessary  in  the 
future. 

The  fishing  industry  is  a  $3  billion 
business  at  the  wholesale  level.  It  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  economy.  It  provides 
employment  for  140,000  people.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  food  production. 
My  bill  would  give  some  economic  sta- 
bility to  the  fishing  industry  and  take 
some  of  the  uncertainty  out  of  a  business 
which  has  today  become  riskier  than 
ever. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator f rem  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Kennedy  ) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2,  a  bill 
to  provide  protection  from  the  benefici- 
aries and  participants  of  private  pension 
plans. 

S.   1461 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1461,  the  truth 
in  advertising  bill. 

S.   2447 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2447.  a  bill 
to  permit  a  noncontiguous  State  to  elect 
to  use  and  allocate  funds  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  to  achieve  a  balanced 
transportation  system  responsive  to  the 
unique  transportation  needs  and  require- 
ments of  such  a  noncontiguous  State. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  <Mr.  Gxtrney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  open  admissions  to  public 
schools. 

PUBLIC    DOMAIN    LANDS    ORGANIC 
ACT  OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    417 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. ) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  921,  the  Public 
Domain  Lands  Organic  Act  of  1971,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
substitute  for  title  n  of  S.  921.  which  I 
introduced  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues last  February.  Title  I  deals  with 


the  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  is  intended  to  provide 
permanent,  statutory  guidelines  for  their 
administration.  It  is  based  on  a  concept 
of  retention  and  management  on  princi- 
ples of  multiple  use.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  title  has  received  wide  support  and 
that  the  administration  has  submitted 
legislation  similar  in  concept. 

Title  II,  as  introduced,  affected  all  fed- 
erally owned  minerals  by  reiJeaUng  the 
1872  Mining  Act  and  other  laws  relating 
to  the  disposition  of  Federal  minerals,  in- 
cluding the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  objective 
that  my  colleagues  and  I  were  seeking 
was  to  modernize  the  laws  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  public  lands  and  min- 
erals estate  which  belong  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. The  main  target  was  to  place  on  a 
leasable  basis  the  so-called  hardrock 
minerals  now  subject  to  location  and 
patent  under  the  antiquated  mining  law 
of  1872.  Leasing  has  been  the  method  of 
disposing  of  oil  and  gas  values  since  1920. 

When  I  introduced  S.  921.  I  stated: 

No  one  Is  satisfied  with  the  present  system 
of  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  Fed- 
eral mineral  values  on  our  public  lands 
whereby  under  the  "location"  system  of  the 
mining  law  of  1872  even  the  title  of  the  sur- 
face Of  the  land  can  pass  for  nothing.  No 
environmental  safeguards  are  now  required. 
Our  public  officials  have  no  real  control  or  in 
some  cases  even  knowledge  of  certain  min- 
ing activity  and  the  development  which  ac- 
companies it.  Roads  may  be  constructed  to 
get  to  a  deposit  without  regard  to  a  master 
plan  for  a  forest  or  public  domain  area. 
Furthermore,  exploration  by  heavy  machin- 
ery can  destroy  fragile  ecology  without  any 
requirement  for  restoration  or  rehabilitation. 

Abandoned  mining  claims  dot  the  public 
domain,  casting  clouds  upon  the  title  to 
property  which  belongs  to  all  the  jjeople. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  99  years  is  enough. 
There  may  have  been  good  reason  a  century 
ago  to  provide  for  disposal  of  a  young  Na- 
tion's resources  in  such  a  manner  to  encour- 
age settlement  and  growth,  but  no  longer. 
Just  as  we  have  moved  out  of  the  era  of  the 
old.  solitary  prospector  with  pick  and  shovel 
Into  a  highly  sophisticated  mining  tech- 
nology, we  need  also  to  modernize  our 
method  cf  administering  cur  Nation's  min- 
eral resources.  I  believe  a  mineral  leasing  sys- 
tem is  the  most  practical  way  of  achieving 
the  proper  balance.  We  must  assure  access 
to  these  lands  that  are  available  under  exist- 
ing law  for  mining,  but  we  must  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  land  and  for  the  other 
values  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  authors  to  prohibit  mineral  activity. 
Indeed  the  forecast  is  for  more  minerals  for 
the  Nation's  economy,  not  less.  However,  we 
must  update  and  provide  sensible  laws  for 
the  administration  of  the  land  and  minerals. 

There  is  in  my  judgment  a  better  way  to 
achieve  the  goal  we  are  seeking  than  to 
place  all  minerals  under  a  single  leasing 
act  as  title  II  of  S.  921  would  do.  Since 
we  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  min- 
ing law  of  1872.  my  amendment  is  limited 
to  the  minerals  subject  to  that  act.  The 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  has  been  operating 
reasonably  well  for  50  years,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  authority  and 
discretion  to  provide  environmental 
safegiiards  pursuant  to  that  law.  He  h&s 
virtually  none  under  the  mining  law.  The 
environmental  provisions  of  S.  921  are 
left  intact  and  this  authority  should  give 
the  Secretary  the  management  tools  he 
needs  to  protect  the  land  resources  smd  at 
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the  same  time  insure  that  the  needed 
minerals  on  our  public  iHnds  are  de- 
veloped. 

The  amendment  w-lU  assure  that  the 
individiial  or  small  mining  concern  con- 
tinues to  have  a  fair  opportunity  for 
access  and  to  participate  in  mineral  ac- 
tivity on  the  public  lands. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a  prospecting 
permit  to  be  issued  to  a  qualified  appli- 
cant who,  If  he  makes  a  valid  discovery, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  preferential  lease  for 
the  area  v,'here  the  deposit  is  located. 
This  will  protect  the  small  companies 
and  allow  them  to  continue  much  as  they 
are  today,  but  the  land  managers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  greater 
control  over  the  activities  on  the  land. 

The  States  will  benefit  because  now 
they  receive  nothing  from  the  mining 
law  except  what  taxes  are  generated. 
Under  my  proposal  they  will  be  entitled 
to  37 '2  percent  of  all  revenues  received 
imder  the  leasing  system. 

More  importantly,  the  people's  land 
^11  no  longer  be  subject  to  indiscrimi- 
nate disposal  through  the  patenting  pro- 
cedure. It  Is  time  the  Government  acted 
to  bring  modem  methods  to  bear  in  ad- 
ministering this  great  public  resource. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  on  S.  921  for  September  21  and 
22.  I  have  transmitted  this  amendment 
to  the  Federal  agencies  and  asked  that 
they  comment  on  it  in  lieu  of  title  11  as 
originally  introduced.  The  same  request 
is  being  made  of  other  public  witnesses 
who  wish  to  testify  at  these  hearings. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  S.  2401.  will  also  be  heard 
at  the  hearing  along  with  S.  921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  the  school  lunch  regulations 
published  by  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  August  13. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Septem- 
ber 16  at  10  a.m.  in  room  324  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DEHUMANIZING  DECREES  OF  THE 
SLT^REME  COURT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  and  the  pub- 
lic to  a  recommendation  to  the  President 
made  by  the  distinguished  syndicated 
columnist  Kevin  P,  Phillips  in  his  column 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning. 

In  a  nutshell.  Mr.  Phillips  calls  on 
President  Nixon  to  challenge  the  author- 
ity of  the  US  SuDreme  Court  to  issue 
orders  which  compel  involuntary  busing 
of  children  In  order  to  distribute  them 
throughout  schools  in  cities  and  coun- 
ties to  meet  court  prescribed  racial 
ratios. 

Mr.  Phillips  cites  historical  precedents 
for  challenging  the  authority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  past  when  the  Court 
has  gone  against  commonsense  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Supreme  Court 


has  invited  a  confrontation  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  its  busing 
decrees.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  risked  the  loss  of  pub- 
lic acceptance,  which  is  the  necessary 
basis  of  its  authority.  Mr.  Phillips  ob- 
serves : 

These  corLfrontatlons  did  not  occur  sim- 
ply by  chance.  The  Supreme  Court  lags  be- 
hind the  times.  By  and  large  it  has  greeted 
every  critical  Juncture  of  D.S.  society,  poli- 
tics and  history  with  an  outpouring  of  ob- 
solescence— poor  sociology  and  stale  juris- 
prudence rooted  In  a  credo  and  era  that 
have  already  failed.  Such  error  has  led  our 
greatest  Presidents  to  challenge  the  court 
and  Its  authority. 

Then  Mr.  Phillips  turns  to  the  late 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  Jackson's 
thought-provoking  lectures  in  his  book. 
"The  Struggle  for  Judicial  Supremacy," 
for  this  observation: 

Surprise  turns  to  astonishment  when  we 
reflect  that  time  has  proved  that  Its  Judg- 
ment was  wrong  on  the  most  outstanding 
ls.sue.s  upon  which  it  has  chosen  to  chal- 
lenge the  popular  branches. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S,  Supreme  Court 
is  WTong  in  its  decision  which  compel  or 
condone  massive  crosstown  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  this  is^ue  i.s  quickiy 
shaping  up  as  a  national  political  issue. 
Candidates  for  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  avoid  taking  a  stand. 
President  Nixon  has  stated  his  position; 
Senator  Muskie  has  stated  his  position. 
according  to  the  Washington  Star  of 
September  8,  1971:  and  George  Wallace 
has  stated  his  position.  Who  is  next? 
Furthermore,  an  item  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  is  headlined  "Anti-Bus 
Pressure  Initiated."  The  story  indicates 
that  the  battle  is  being  joined  in  the 
House  to  compel  action  on  an  antibusing 
constitutional  amendment.  These  are 
signs  of  determined  opposition. 

In  this  court-invited  battle  with  the 
people,  the  Court  has  at  its  dispxjsal  the 
weapon  of  trial  for  contempt  of  court, 
whereby  elected  school  officials  can  b° 
hauled  into  court  and  threatened  with 
fine  and  imprisonment  without  benefit 
of  trial  by  jui-y  for  failure  t->  compli'. 
This  is  indeed  a  potent  weapon  because 
unquestionably  lew  public  officials  can 
afford  to  pay  a  confi.scatory  fine  of  $300 
a  day  or  to  go  to  prison  for  failure  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  judges  of  U.S.  courts. 
So  the  Court  can  continue  to  get  tem- 
porary compliance.  However,  th'  peonio 
can  fight  back.  Their  weapon  is  the  bal- 
lot. ThU£.  the  political  issue.  Thus,  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Kevin  Phillips'  advice  to 
President  Nixon  to  challenge  the  author- 
ity ui  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  These 
basing  decisions  are  founded  on  shifting 
sands  of  irrationality.  They  are  propped 
up  by  sophistic  semantics  and  sloppy 
reasoning.  They  offend  commonsense. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  leaderslnp  m  th.c 
battle.  I,  too.  urge  President  Nixon  to  as- 
sert that  responsibility  of  leadership. 

I  Join  Mr.  Phillips  in  inviting  Pre.;ident 
Nixon  to  follow  the  e.vamples  of  Pres- 
dents  Jefferson,  Jackson.  Lincoln.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt, each  of  whom  succes.sfully  chal- 
lenged the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  The  cause  is  at  hand.  It  is  to  rid 
our    Nation    of    dehumanizing    decrees 


which  adversely  affect  the  safety,  health, 
education,  and  general  welfare  of  mil- 
lions of  innocent  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Phillips'  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon.  Buhgesi  Tilt  Is  Likelt 
(By  Kevin  P.  Phillips) 

Although  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
seems  to  be  In  retreat.  President  Nixon  may 
still  have  to  take  on  the  Supreme  Court 
over  the  Issue  of  school  busing.  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  not  going  to  be  able  to  carry  water  on  both 
shoulders — to  convince  people  of  his  own 
sincere  opposition  to  busing  while  his  ad- 
ministration continues  to  support  federal 
court  busing  demands. 

Right  now,  the  President's  position  Is  that 
he,  personally,  opposes  busing,  but  that  he 
win  enforce  the  Supreme  Court's  limited 
busing  mandate — and  no  more. 

This  won't  work.  Mr.  Nixon  can't  support 
3X  worth  of  busing  In  one  place,  because 
the  courts  demand  It,  and  then  expect  to 
be  applauded  when  he  opposes  4X  worth 
of  busing  somewhere  else.  And  besides,  bus- 
ing per  se  is  merely  an  incidental  Issue,  al- 
though It  Is  the  one  seized  upon  for  dramatic 
purposes.  The  real  Issue  Is  racial  balance. 
Should  we.  In  the  name  of  desegregation. 
Integration  or  whatever,  scrap  the  Idea  of 
schooling  children  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood In  order  to  distribute  them  cltywide  in 
appropriate  racial  ratios? 

Real  arguments  can  be  made  on  both  sides, 
but  If  Mr.  Nixon  opposes  busing  for  racial 
balance — as  I,  for  one.  believe  he  does — he 
should  say  so,  and  never  mind  the  court.  Past 
Presidents  have  not  hesitated  to  take  on  the 
court  when  It  has  gone  against  common 
sense  and  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

The  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert 
Jackson,  who  previously  had  served  as 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  Attorney  General, 
has  described  this  opposition  in  his  book, 
"The  Struggle  for  Judicial  Supremacy"  • 

"It  (the  court)  has  been  in  collision  with 
the  most  dynamic  and  popular  Presidents 
In  our  history.  Jefferson  retaliated  with  im- 
peachment; Jackson  denied  its  authority; 
Lincoln  disobeyed  a  writ  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  after  his  presidency, 
proposed  recall  of  Judicial  decisions  .  .  .  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  proposed  to  reorganize 

These  confrontations  did  not  occur  simply 
by  chance  The  Supreme  Court  lags  behind 
the  times.  By  and  large  it  has  greeted  every 
critical  Juncture  of  US   society,  politic?  and 

history  with  an  outpouring  of  obsolescence 

poor  sociology  and  stale  Jurisprudence  rooted 
In  a  credo  and  era  that  have  already  failed. 
Such  error  has  led  our  greatest  Presidents 
to  challenge  the  court  and  Its  authority 

Another  point  should  be  made  and  under- 
.sc'ired  The  US  Constitution  nowhere  elves 
the  Supreme  Court  the  vast  authority  it  has 
been  exercising  of  late.  Actually,  the  court 
as.sumed  this  oower  on  its  own  back  in  the 
early  19th  Century. 

First  Thom.is  Jefler.son  and  then  Andrew 
Jackson  despised  the  Supreme  Court.  After 
It  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank 
of  the  US.,  Jackson  vetoed  the  bank's  char- 
ter anyway,  saying  that  he  deemed  It  uncon- 
stitutional. Said  President  Jackson:  "John 
Marshall  has  made  his  law  Now  let  him  en- 
force it  " 

Abraham  Lincoln,  too.  Ignored  the  court 
when  It  got  m  his  way  during  the  crucial 
years  of  the  Civil  War 

In  fact,  the  .Supreme  Court  h-is  a  pretty 
poor  all-arou  :d  record  To  quote  Justice 
Jack.son  again. 

■'Surprise  turns  to  astonishment  when  we 
reflect  that  time  has  proved  that  its  Judg- 
ment  was   wroiig   on   the   most  outstanding 
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Issues  upon  which  It  has  chosen  to  challenge 
the  popular  branches.  Its  Judgment  on  the 
Dred  Scott  case  was  overruled  by  war.  It« 
judgment  that  the  ciurency  that  preserved 
the  Union  could  not  be  made  legal  tender 
was  overruled  by  Graint's  selection  of  an  ad- 
ditional Justice.  Its  Judgment  Invalidating 
the  income  tax  was  overruled  by  the  16th 
Amendment.  Its  Judgments  repressing  labor 
and  social  legislation  are  now  abandoned. 
Ma.'.v  of   the   .   .   . 

During  this  decade,  the  federal  Judiciary 
seems  disposed  to  thrust  the  "Equal  Protec- 
tion" clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  even 
further  into  the  thicket  of  requiring  this  and 
that  sort  of  racial  balance  and  social  engi- 
neering. If  President  Nixon  opposes  such 
policies,  now  Is  the  time  for  him  to  take  his 
siand  against  the  federal  Judiciary  and 
alor.gslde  the  great  men  of  American  history. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    ECONOMIC 
MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  has  offered  Congress  a  great  op- 
portunity to  join  ■with  him  in  meeting 
the  challenges  of  peace.  And  I  believe  the 
people  01  Kansas  applaud  his  efforts  and 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  he  extended  to 
the  legislative  branch.  In  his  economic 
message  to  today's  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress President  Nixon  addressed  many 
issues  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
people  of  Kansas:  Job  development  in- 
crea.<;es  in  productivity,  and  reduction  of 
the  cost-of-living  spiral. 

The  programs  urged  by  the  President 
will  ■■'e  of  great  benefit  to  Kamas.  A 
State  wnich  has  strongly  felt  the  impact 
brought  about  by  the  ch'.nge  from  a  v.-sr- 
Lirne  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

The  President's  programs  will  help 
businesses  in  Kansas  by  strengthening 
their  competitive  position  aeainst  foreign 
goods  and  by  offering  incentives  to  invest 
in  new  machinery  and  eo.uipment. 

The?e  p:ograms  will  also  help  the  v  nrk- 
ingman  in  Kan.sas,  by  increasing  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  exemption,  by  creating 
more  jobs,  and  by  ending  runaway  infla- 
tion. This  last  point  is  especially  crucial 
to  the  farmers  in  Kan.^a.s,  who  ''or  many 
years  have  borne  a  heavy  share  of  in- 
flation's cruel  burden. 

The  people  of  Kansas  lespondcd  to  the 
announcement  of  the  new  economic 
policy  with  overwhelming  approval,  and 
I  believe  they  will  continue  to  support 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  a 
generntion  of  peace  with  pro'-perity  and 
without  inflation. 


THE  FUTURES  MARKET 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  unique  and  colorful  aspects 
of  our  country's  highly  sophisticated 
agricultural  marketing  system  is  the 
futures  market,  where  such  diverse  prod- 
ucts as  grain,  silver,  and  plywood  are 
traded  each  day.  The  history  of  the  com- 
modity exchanges  includes  periods  of 
great  turbulence,  and  much  change  has 
been  brought  about  over  the  years  in  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  regulated. 
Their  basic  fimction  is  to  facilitate  mar- 
keting, and  marketing  Is  an  area  of  much 
concern  for  American  agriculture.  In 
fact,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to 
suggest  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
a  marketing  revolution  somewhat  com- 
parable In  terms  of  significance  to  the 


production  revolution  of  the  past  two 
decades. 

What  does  this  era  of  change  portend 
for  the  futures  market?  That  question 
is  explored  in  considerable  depth  in  a  re- 
cent address  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Liebenow, 
who  is  president  of  the  Corn  Refiners 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a 
distinguished  South  Dakotan.  As  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Liebenow  is  well  acquainted 
with  agrictiltural  marketing  techniques, 
and  most  especially  with  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  unique  of  all  market  institu- 
tions— the  futures  market.  His  remarks 
help  put  in  sharp  perspective  an  impor- 
tant topic,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address, 
presented  on  June  23  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commodity  Exchange  Firms, 
Inc.,  in  New  York,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMODFTY  FUTmRES  TRADING  TODAY 

.^ND  Tomorrow 
(By  Robert  C.  Liebenow) 

A  few  years  ago,  Henry  Bakken,  a  fine 
scholar  smd  one  of  marketing's  most  assidu- 
ous students,  wrote  that  historically  "many 
members  of  the  conunodlty  exchanges  were 
slow  to  recognize  that  they  owed  any  obliga- 
tions to  the  public.  This  kind  of  attitude  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  formative  years  of  the 
exchanges — the  years  of  rugged  individualism 
and  laissez  falre  philosophy   In  commerce." 

A  great  deal  has  changed  since  then,  and 
to  the  credit  of  the  exchanges,  and  their 
members,  most  of  the  change  has  been  initi- 
ated from  within,  coming  about  at  a  fairly 
constant,  though  certainly  unenforced,  pace. 

The  boom  and  bust  cycles  that  have 
characterized  American  agriculture  over 
much  of  the  last  century  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  somewhat  spectacular 
history  of  the  exchanges.  Perhaps  it  was  In- 
evitable that  indelible  imprints  would  be 
etched  in  the  public  mind. 

The  business  has  changed  and  to  an  in- 
credible degree:  however.  I  suspect  that  pub- 
lic perception  of  both  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  change  is  not  only  Incomplete,  but  also 
somewhat  inadequate. 

Is  It  possible  that  herein  we  find  the  basic 
elements  of  a  persistent  problem  that  jjeriod- 
ically  has  posed  a  significant  threat  to  tra- 
ditional operations? 

CONVENIENT  TARGET 

■VVe  can  agree  that  the  exchanges  have  pro- 
vided a  convenient  (and  sometimes  willing) 
target  for  critics  espousing  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  causes.  It  Is  Interesting,  too.  to  note 
the  critics  have  ranged  from  these  represent- 
ing lio  cause  other  than  self-Interest,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Frequently 
the  debate  has  generated  more  heat  than 
light.  Partially  as  a  result,  much  of  what  the 
public  has  learned  about  conunodlty  trad- 
ing was  derived  from  .<:uch  negative  sources 
as  the  opinions  of  critics,  and  past  instances 
of  abuse 

Unfortunately,  human  nature  exhibits  a 
remarkable  preference  for  the  malevolent, 
the  dark  side,  the  villain  if  one  can  be  found, 
and  over  the  years  the  exchanges  and  their 
membership  have  furnished  a  wealth  of  ma- 
terial to  satisfy  public  taste  on  this  score. 

I  suspect  that  while  the  date  October  5. 
1947,  means  little,  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Presidential  address  televised  from  the  White 
House  Is  highly  Indicative  of  what  the  pub- 
lic renvembers.  President  Truman  spoke  to 
the  nation  that  day  on  the  food  crisis  In 
Western  Europe.  His  primary  purpose  was 
to  urge  Americans  to  conserve  their  food, 
but  he  felt  obliged  also  to  comment  on  rising 
prices.  These  were  his  words: 


"Another  factor  that  cx>ntrlbute6  to  the 
high  prices  of  food  is  gamtdlng  In  grain. 
Grain  prices  naturally  respond  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  but  they  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  greed  of  speculators  who 
gamble  on  what  may  He  ahead  In  our  com- 
modity markets." 

The  phrase  "Gambling  in  Grain"  has 
faded  with  time,  but  It  has  hardly  been 
erased. 

Mr.  Truman  went  on  to  acknowletlge  that 
there  was  a  place  for  legitimate  txadlng,  but 
because  of  heightened  speculative  switlvity 
he  would  Instruct  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Commission  to  Increase  margin  requirements 
to  at  least  33 '3  percent. 

"I  say  this."  the  President  added,  'because 
the  cost  of  living  in  this  country  must  not 
be  a  football  to  be  kicked  about  by  gamblers 
in  grain." 

That  is  one  of  the  more  revealing  episodes 
in  trading's  spectacular  history. 

A  step  or  two  back  further  in  time,  criti- 
cism was  not  merely  Justified,  in  many  In- 
stances  it   was  even   of   Individuals. 

CLIQfES    AND    CLUBS 

Henry  Bakken  also  accounts  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  anyone  for  the  atmosphere  that  so 
dominated  that  era: 

'The  associations  these  men  had  formed 
were,  in  their  opinion,  private  clubs.  Many 
of  them  were  guilty  of  loquacious  and  mis- 
leading statements  which  only  served  to  in- 
tensify suspicions.  They  condoned  abuses 
and  defended  such  Ul-consldered  practices 
as  periodic  raids  on  the  market  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cornering  and  squeezing  the  shorts. 
Manipulative  practices  created  considerable 
mischief  among  the  traders,  but  the  saga- 
cious ones  were  not  always  able  to  thwart 
such  Infamous  tactics  summarily.  These 
spvectacular  forays  on  the  Exchanges  attracted 
wide  public  notice  and  created  unfavorable 
public  impressions  of  their  functions  and 
purposes." 

Many  notorious  cases  might  be  cited  to 
illustrate  Bakken's  point,  but  none  would  be 
more  dramatic  than  the  wheat  comer  of 
September  1888. 

Taking  advantage  of  an  early  frost  and 
the  scarcity  of  wheat,  a  trader  popularly — 
though  certainly  not  affectionately — known 
as  "Old  Hutch"  seized  virtual  control  of  the 
Chicago  market.  Almost  alone  he  Jacked  the 
contract  price  to  $1  per  bushel  for  the  first 
time  in  five  years;  eventually  It  skyrocketed 
to  double  that  amount.  As  the  story  goes,  the 
shorts  were  standing  In  line,  glad  to  buy  In  at 
any  price.  Within  a  short  time  Hutchinson 
had  triggered  a  "bear  raid"  and  by  December 
wheat  was  selling  for  under  $1  per  bushel. 

The  elements  of  that  story  are  sufficient 
to  stagger  the  imagination  of  a  Walter  Mltty. 

The  publics  memory  of  these  and  other 
flagrant  Instances  oX  abuse  seems  intermi- 
nable. The  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  the 
problem  is  that  in  terms  of  public  attention, 
progressive  change  has  been  eclipsed  by  the 
remembrance  of  corners,  mass  washouts  or 
pauper-turned  millionaire  on  the  strength 
of  a  rumor. 

RKCVLATORY    LEGISLATION 

The  Grain  Futures  Act  of  1922  and  the 
Commodity  Elxchange  Act  of  1936  represent 
milestones  in  the  effort  to  curb  unethical 
practices,  and  certain  specific  Instances  In 
which  market  positions  might  be  abused. 

The  Act  of  1936  came  about  largely  as  a 
result  of  public  reaction  to  market  manipula- 
tion. 

During  1938  large  speculators  had  taken 
sizeable  positions  In  wheat,  and  Just  as  the 
crop  started  coming  in,  they  t>egan  liquidat- 
ing holdings  The  market  quickly  became  a 
debacle  for  the  small,  thlnly-marglned  spec- 
ulator. Within  three  days  wheat  and  corn 
contracts  totaling  38  mUllon  bushels  were 
dumped,  all  of  which  had  been  controlled  by 
oiily  three  individuals. 

Such  activities  gave  considerable  Impetus 
to  the  regulatory  movement,  and  brought 
about  strengthened  curbs  on  price  manlpula- 
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tlon.  market  comers,  and  speculative  pHxl- 
tions. 

Certainly  this  was  a  critical  Juncture  for 
the  exchanges,  and  fortunately,  they  were 
permitted  to  continue  to  be  largely  self- 
regulatory. 

Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  drastic  types  of 
regulation.  Including  some  with  such  termi- 
nal features  as  outright  abolition,  continues 
today. 

Proposals  of  this  kind  have  shown  con- 
siderable tenacity  In  the  regularity  with 
which  they  are  proposed. 

ABOLTTION    OF    TBADINC 

In  the  1860's  several  state  legislatures  at- 
tempted to  abolish  futures  trading.  The  first 
bill  to  prohibit  futures  trading  was  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  In  1884.  and  another  was 
nearly  passed  In  1893.  Between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  bill  and  the  mld-fiftles.  at 
least  330  bUls  were  Introduced  In  Congress  to 
regulate.  Investigate,  delimit,  prohibit  or 
otherwise  obstruct  futures  trading  In  com- 
modities. 

Between  1890  and  1924,  no  less  than  30 
Investigations  of  futures  trading  were  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

If  you  doubt  the  Intensity  or  the  gravity 
of  the  context  In  which  the  Issue  was  debated 
during  much  of  that  period,  then  consider 
the  phraseology  of  the  following  bill,  in- 
troduced In  1908  and  again  In  1909  by  Con- 
gressman Jeff  Davis  of  Arkansas.  His  bill 
sought  to  prohibit  anyone  from,  "delivering, 
receiving,  or  transmitting,  and  from  being 
Interested  In.  or  aiding  In  any  manner,  the 
receiving,  delivering,  or  transmitting  by 
mall,  telegraph,  telephone,  or  other  means 
whatever,  in  any  State,  district,  country,  ter- 
ritory, or  place  over  which  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  of  America  now  exists,  any 
message,  Information.  Intelligence,  letter 
writing,  card,  device,  sign,  symbol,  cipher,  or 
other  thing  whatsoever  .  .  .  relating  to  or  in 
any  manner  of  form  concerning  any  transac- 
tion or  proposed  or  suggested  transaction, 
scheme,  or  plan  to  speculate  or  gamble,  or 
gain  or  lose  sums  of  money  called  margins, 
which  gains  or  losses,  respectively,  are  made 
to  depend  upKsn  the  future  increase  or  de- 
crease of  the  market  price  of  any  product 
of  the  soil  . 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems 
only  fair  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Davis  must 
have  been  long  atwut  a  million  wheat  when 
"Old  Hutch"  broke  the  market. 

PaOJECTINC    POTENTIAL 

Both  evolution  and  revolution  have  ex- 
erted remarkable  Influence  since  Rep.  Davis 
introduced  his  bill 

Today,  many  economists  conclude  that  the 
futures  market  represents  the  highest  type 
of  market  institution  yet  developed  by  man. 
More  Important,  they  predict  that  eventually 
a  great  volume  of  manufactured  goods  will  be 
traded  In  a  similar  manner  (albeit  a  time 
frame  involving  certainly  many  decades,  and 
perhaps  a  century  or  more) . 

The  available  directional  signals  are  en- 
couraging 

Last  years  record  volume  of  trading — a 
23  percent  increase  In  volume  of  transac- 
tions— Is  signlficai^t  by  any  standard:  so  too 
Is  the  33  percent  increase  in  value  of  goods 
traded 

The  popular  suggestion  that  such  Increases 
are  primarily  a  manifestation  of  "homeless 
money"  In  a  time  of  falling  stock  prices  is 
questionable  at  best  Trading  volume  has 
maintained  a  substantially  higher  level  over 
the  past  few  years,  and  this  year's  volume 
probably  will  exceed  the  record  set  last  year 

However,  increased  popularity  will  also 
mean  Increased  demand  in  the  area  of  public 
accountability:  general  trading  practices  .  .  . 
the  conduct  of  the  exchanges  .  .  .  will  con- 
tinue j^nder  close  or  even  Increased,  scrutiny 

And  the  jxitential  for  controversy  cannot 
be  eliminated  any  more  In  commodity  trad- 
ing  than   in   the  exchange  of  securities  or 


other  Important,  highly  visible,  business  deal- 
ings. 

For  example,  com  blight  and  drought  con- 
tinue to  build  speculative  fever,  and  the 
market  seems  quite  willing  to  move  occa- 
sionally on  even  the  flimsiest  evidence.  Large 
price  fluctuations  brought  about  In  this 
manner  will  sooner  or  later  bring  about  sub- 
stantial criticism.  Prices  that  change  sig- 
nificantly purely  on  the  basis  of  unsubstan- 
tiated reports  are  very  difficult  to  defend. 

The  restraints  needed  to  minimize  such 
activity  can  and  should  be  self-imposed. 

Certainly  a  Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity with  only  170  employees  and  an  annual 
budget  of  only  82.6  million  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  prevent  rumors  from  having  an 
Impact  on  the  market 

In  recent  years  futures  markets  have 
shown  clearly  that  they  can  and  generally 
do  function  in  a  manner  p>ermlttlng  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  basic  purpose :  that  of  estab- 
lishing price,  and  bringing  about  the  orderly 
transfer  of  commodities. 

I  would  expect  even  the  most  grudging 
cntlc  to  admit  that  futures  markets  have 
enabled  us  to  establish  a  level  of  market 
stability  that,  short  of  extensive  government 
controls,  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

In  this  same  vein,  it  seems  especially  sig- 
nificant that  government  restrictions  over 
agricultural  production  are  now  undergoing 
changes  which  superficially  may  seem  only 
slight,  but  In  actuality  may  be  quite  pro- 
found. 

One  of  the  basic  concepts  behind  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  involves  much  wider 
latitude  in  producer  production  decisions. 
For  example,  marketing  quotas  have  been 
eliminated  in  cotton,  and  after  basic  land 
diversion  requirements  are  fulfilled,  farmers 
can  grow  whatever  they  choose. 

The  new  set-aside  approach  is  designed  to 
permit  basic  commodities  to  gravitate  to  the 
areas  where  they  can  be  grown  most  econom- 
ically. While  it  is  possible  that  very  diffi- 
cult adjustments  may  be  triggered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  program,  producers  will  be 
much  less  restricted  In  what  and  how  much 
they  plant. 

In  fairness  I  must  say  that  the  producer 
still  faces  a  thorny  dilemma:  his  profit  po- 
tential from  increased  efficiency  has  already 
shrunk  to  a  low  level:  the  level  of  spending 
for  the  commodity  programs  continues  un- 
der attack:  and  with  our  loan  levels  pegged 
below-co6t-of-productlon,  it  may  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  gain  adequate  production 
in  some  crops.  The  present  cotton  situation 
somewhat  painfully  illustrates  this  point. 
For  the  first  time  In  many  years,  the  cotton 
industry  has  an  opportunity  to  recapture 
lost  domestic  and  export  markets;  yet  despite 
greater  freedom  under  the  new  program, 
acreage  apparently  has  not  increased  appre- 
ciably. 

Pres-ures  of  price  account  in  part  for  to- 
day's strong  movement  to  provide  agricul- 
tural producers  with  new  and  pervasive  bar- 
gaining authority.  The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  will  begin  public  hearings  in  Sep- 
tember on  the  question  of  national  marketing 
and  bargaining  legislation  for  agriculture. 
A  key  feature  of  one  of  the  bills  already  In- 
troduced would  require  purchasers  to  nego- 
tiate prices  with  only  one  marketing  group 
at  a  time,  preventing  dUcu>6lons  with  any 
other  group  until  negotiations  with  those 
appro«ched  first  are  either  consummated  or 
terminated.  Obviously  the  enactment  of  such 
a  feature  would  profoundly  affect  present 
marketing  methods. 

Rest  assured  that  as  Industry  leaders  your 
resources  of  experience.  Judgement  and  crea- 
tivity will  t)e  called  upon. 

Advocates  of  greater  government  regulation 
over  trading  are  well-informed:  they  expect 
high  standards  on  the  exchanges;  and  I  sus- 
pect that  to  the  extent  that  the  public  has 
taken  a  position,  it  is  with  them. 

Effective  market  regulation  Is  essential 
even   though   It  may  require   greater  effort. 


Obviously  the  public  knows  much  more  about 
commodity  exchanges  than  it  used  to:  and 
Increasing  levels  of  public  acceptance  and 
participation  will  be  determined  at  least  to 
some  degree  by  standards  you  demand. 


NEW    YORK'S    SHOOTING    DEATHS 
EXCEED  THOSE  OF  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  need 
to  reduce  gvm  violence  in  the  United 
States.  Every  instance  of  death  or  injury 
caused  by  guns  should  serve  to  remind  us 
that  firearms  play  a  distorted  role  in 
American  society. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  there  are  so  many 
gims  in  our  civilian  society — at  least  90 
million  according  to  the  Eisenhower 
Commission — that  Americans  have  ac- 
cepted gims  as  an  integral  and  necessary 
part  of  life. 

Yet.  the  daily  toll  of  victims  mounts 
with  increasing  horror — a  man  is  shot 
and  killed  in  New  York's  Central  Park 
trying  to  defend  his  girl  friend  from  a 
rapist,  a  Rhode  Island  doctor  is  gunned 
down  in  a  hospital  parking  lot,  a  Mary- 
land newsboy  on  his  morning  rounds  was 
the  victim  of  a  homeowner  who  mistook 
him  for  a  prowler,  and  a  Virginia  naval 
oflBcer  and  his  son  are  slaughtered  right 
before  the  eyes  of  their  family  while  re- 
turning from  July  4th  ceremonies  at  the 
Washington  Monument. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  these  deaths 
would  have  been  avoided  if  effective  gun 
controls  existed.  Yet,  it  is  certain  that 
the  alarming  increase  in  gim  deaths  will 
continue  unless  we  move  to  control  the 
availability  of  guns  to  the  public. 

Gun  lobbyists  insist  that  more  laws 
and  more  controls  are  needless  and  use- 
less. They  use  New  York's  strict  laws  as 
an  example  of  the  misdirected  intentions 
of  those  who  want  to  battle  gun  violence 
with  legislation  rather  than  with  heavy 
prison  sentences.  But,  I  share  the  beliefs 
of  writers  like  Flora  Lewis,  whose  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post,  explains 
that: 

The  local  New  York  law  Is  meaningless 
when  anyone  can  buy  a  gun  nearby. 

She  graphically  describes  how  murder 
in  New  York  is  mounting  tragically  be- 
cause guns  come  into  New  York  from 
areas  where  controls  are  much  less 
strmgent.  The  obvious  solution  to  the  in- 
consistent pattern  of  lax  controls  is  the 
enactment  of  a  nationwide  federal  sys- 
tem of  firearms  regulations. 

Flora  Lewis  tells  us  how  New  York  is 
struggling  with  the  daily  battle  agninst 
armed  civilians  who  in  1  week  produced 
more  casualties  in  New  York  City  than 
were  produced  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  this  Sen- 
ate the  article  prepared  by  Mi.ss  Lewis  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
September  4.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  "New  York's 
Shooting  Deaths  Exceed  Those  in  Viet- 
nam" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York's  Shooting  Deaths  Exceed  Those 

OK   Vietnam 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

New  York  —More  Americans  were  shot 
dead  on  the  streeu  of  New  York  City  last 
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week  than  in  Vietnam.  They  included  two 
policemen,  a  candy  store  owner,  a  super- 
market clerk,  a  hotel  clerk,  a  high  school 
teacher  visiting  the  city  on  the  first  vacation 
he  ever  took  and  at  least  two  would-be  rob- 
bers 

Most  of  the  murders  Involved  attempted 
holdups  but  not  all.  At  least  two.  Including 
the  candy  store  owner  who  was  a  survivor  of 
Nazi  concentration  camps,  were  provoked  by 
stupid  little  arguments.  Beno  Splewak,  who 
ran  the  comer  store  with  his  wife,  was  killed 
because  two  men  who  wanted  apple  pie  at  6 
in  the  morning  were  furious  that  he  had 
none  and  offered  Danish  pastry  Instead. 

That's  the  way  it  is  at  war.  the  news  re- 
ports tell  us.  Men  go  crazy  over  petty  frus- 
trations and  use  the  weapons  they  are  carry- 
ing because  they  are  at  war.  That's  the  way 
it  was  in  the  wild,  awful  West,  the  movies 
tell  us.  Men  went  bad  and  killed  each  other 
out  of  stupid  pride  and  bluster,  because  they 
knew  no  other  way  to  prove  their  manhood 
against  the  awesome  background  of  an  un- 
tamed nature. 

But  there  are  no  bears  or  rattlesnakes 
roaming  American  cities.  There  are  no  for- 
eign armies  lurking  in  the  shrubs  beside  the 
superhighways.  There  are  only  Americans, 
clerks  and  teachers  and  civil  servants  and 
laborers  and  salesmen,  living  an  urbanized 
life  but  fighting  nonetheless  an  undeclared 
war. 

It  is  a  war  of  guns.  If  there  were  no  guns, 
some  i>eopIe  would  still  be  murdered.  So  it 
has  always  been,  for  there  Is  a  dark  strain 
ir.  the  human  animal  which  breaks  away 
from  time  to  time  against  the  burden  of 
reverence  for  life.  But  none  of  these  people 
was  likely  to  have  died  if  guns  were  not  so 
common.  They  might  have  suffered  a  broken 
nose  in  a  fist  fight,  or  cut  themselves  in  a 
struggle  to  wrest  away  a  knife  or  twisted  an 
ankle  running  from  an  assailant.  They  al- 
most certainly  would  not  have  been  killed. 

The  weeks  toll  provoked  New  York's  Mayor 
Lind.say  to  one  more  despairing  appeal  for 
gun  control  laws.  New  York  City  has  a  strict 
I.1W.  but  there  are  no  guards,  no  inspection 
points,  no  document  checks  at  New  York 
City's  frontiers.  The  local  law  is  meaningless 
when  anyone  can  buy  a  gun  nearby. 

Lindsay's  appeal  was  despairing  because  he 
knows  the  force  of  the  arguments  against 
gun  control.  It  is  the  force  of  a  bullet.  No 
issue  seems  to  stir  the  bUe  and  the  venom  of 
large  segments  of  the  public  so  fiercely  as  a 
suggestion  that  we  give  up  our  guns  and  try 
to  be  more  civilized,  try  to  remember  that 
we  live  In  metropolitan  areas,  try  to  remem- 
ber that  no  enemy  troops  have  landed  on 
our  shores. 

They  are  familiar  arguments,  circular  and 
self-serving.  There  is  the  argument  of  the 
Constitution,  as  though  King  George  Ill's 
mlUtla  still  threatened  and  nothing  else  in 
the  basic  law  had  ever  been  found  obsolete, 
requiring  change. 

There  Is  the  argument  that  criminals 
wouldn't  obey  gun  laws,  so  controls  would 
only  disarm  Innocent  citizens,  as  though 
making  It  hard  to  buy  and  carry  concealed 
guns  would  cause  more  shooting.  There  is 
the  argument  of  self-defense,  as  though 
lives  were  being  saved  in  this  mad  devotion 
to  gunfightlng. 

The  force  of  the  argument  against  guns  Is 
simply  a  corpse.  It  is  a  fresh  corpse,  day 
after  day,  because  yesterday's  victim  is  soon 
forgotten  except  by  the  grieving  family.  I 
could  give  you  the  names  of  last  week's  cas- 
ualties, but  all  I  can  say  about  this  week 
and  next  week  is  that  there  ts  bound  to  be 
a  list  and  none  of  us  yet  knows  who  will  be 
on  it.  Maybe  you,  maybe  me.  We  are  all  at 
the  battlefront 

How  high  does  the  weekly  toll  have  to  go 
before  the  country  decides  the  regular  cas- 
ualty lists  are  Intolerably  long?  Does  there 
first  have  to  be  a  Tet  offensive  on  the  streets 
of  America  before  a  decision  Is  made  against 
more  escalation?  The  war  In  Vietnam  costs 


more  money,  but  the  undeclared  gun  war  on 
the  streets  of  the  United  States  takes  many 
more  American  lives.  The  disarmament  p«ict 
most  urgently  needed  now  is  among  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  AND 
THE  U.N.  SECOND  DEVELOPMENT 
DECADE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  statement 
on  Development  Assistance  and  the 
United  Nations  Second  Development 
Decade,  delivered  in  my  capacity  as  a 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  and  as  a  Representative 
of  the  U.S.  Parliamentary  Group  to  the 
Ek;onomic  and  Social  Committee,  at  the 
Plenary  Session,  September  6. 1971  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  Paris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Development  Assistance  and 

the   U.N.    Second    Development    Decade 

(By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

It  may  seem  anomalous  that  at  this  time — 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
Just  prop>osed  a  New  Economic  Policy  and  put 
into  effect  such  parts  of  it  as  are  within  his 
executive  piower— a  member  of  the  United 
States  Group  should  address  himself  to  de- 
velopment assistance  and  the  problems  of  the 
Second  Development  Decade.  Yet  this  is  logi- 
cal and  right,  for  development  assistance  and 
the  Second  Development  Decade  Involve  so 
strikingly  the  problems  of  foreign  aid  from 
its  primary  source  since  World  War  II:  and 
also  the  problems  of  international  trade  and 
the  International  monetary  system  to  which 
the  developing  as  well  as  the  developed 
countries  must  look  so  lmj>ortantly  for  their 
economic  future,  all  of  which  are  an  Integral 
part  of  the  New  Economic  Policy.  And.  I  feel 
that  this  Is  more  appropriate  than  ever,  for 
the  United  States  is  seeking  by  this  New- 
Economic  Policy  to  put  Itself  in  a  position 
to  work  with  the  nations  here  represented 
more  than  ever  towsu-ds  the  common  objec- 
tive of  an  ofjen.  trading,  peaceful.  Just,  and 
more  prosperous  world. 

It  should  be  well-known  to  the  members 
of  the  other  parliamentary  groups  that  our 
country  was  approaching  the  brink  of  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  through  the  combination 
of  Inflation  in  our  domestic  cost  of  living, 
unacceptable  unemployment  and  unaccept- 
able pressure  on  the  dollar. 

This  crisis  has  threatened  for  years  and  Is 
heavily  attributable  to  the  financial  load 
which  the  United  States  carried — quite  will- 
ingly and  voluntarily — in  the  redemption  of 
a  war  torn  world — succeeded  by  the  exigencies 
of  military  operations  in  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, and  elsewhere,  we  then  considered  to 
be  part  of  the  same  responsibility.  The  an- 
nual U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit  has 
been  a  fact  of  International  life  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  now,  and  it  has  contributed  to 
the  weakness  of  the  dollar,  and  hence  to  the 
instability  of  the  entire  monetary  system 
built  around  the  dollar.  Yet  until  this  year 
the  value  of  US.  commodity  exports  con- 
tinued to  exceed  that  of  Imports.  The  deficit 
resulted  from  the  invisibles.  U.S.  direct  In- 
vestment abroad,  the  sale  of  foreign  securities 
in  the  United  States,  tourism,  loans  and 
other  transfers.  With  Increased  pressure  on 
the  dollar  came  increased  demands  on  the 
U.S.  gold  reserve.  Finally,  this  year  the 
United  States  faced  the  prospect  of  an  actual 
excess  of  commodity  Imjxjrts  over  experts, 
of  even  larger  payments  deficits  as  a  result 
and  a  dangerous  escalation  of  the  dollar 
crisis.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  some- 


thing was  done.  Indeed,  the  measures  taken 
in  the  New  Ekxsnomlc  IVjllcy  by  our  President 
are  in  the  main  measures  which  responsible 
authorities  In  the  developed  countries  have 
been  urging  us  to  take  for  years.  For.  the 
critical  importance  of  a  healthy  United 
States  economy  to  the  future  of  so  much  of 
the  world  on  every  continent  is  very  well- 
known  to  almost  every  country  represented 
here  by  Its  parliamentary  group. 

In  addition,  our  delegation  feels  justified 
In  speaking  positively  on  the  subject  of  de- 
velopment assistance  and  the  Second  Devel- 
opment Decade  because  our  record  In  the 
fields  of  foreign  trade  and  Investment  and 
International  cooperation  In  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  is  a  record  of  which  the  United 
States  delegation  and  the  American  people 
are  deservedly  proud.  As  President  Nixon 
noted  when  he  Informed  the  American 
people  of  his  New  Economic  Policy,  from 
July  1946  through  June  1970  the  United 
States  has  provided  $143  billion  In  foreign 
assistance.  Roughly  «93  billion  of  this  sum 
has  gone  to  aid  the  process  cf  economic  devel- 
opment. The  remaining  »50  billion  has  gone 
to  the  developed  countries  to  assist  in  their 
recovery  after  World  War  II  and  to  the 
rebuilding  of  their  armed  forces  to  pur- 
poses of  mutual  security  in  the  postwar  era 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  is  much 
farther  down  the  list  In  terms  of  per  capita 
assistance  than  most  DAC  countries — much 
farther  down  than  many  believe  it  ought  to 
be — and  the  President  has  Just  ordered  a 
lO'V  foreign  aid  cut  as  part  of  the  New 
Economic  Program.  Nevertheless.  C  S.  aid  for 
development  is  still  first  In  total  volume, 
amounting  to  34  ^c  of  the  total  flow  in  1969 
and  47 '>  of  official  development  assistance. 
Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  U.S.  grant  assistance,  particularly 
to  multilateral  organizations.  The  net  flow 
of  total  official  and  private  resources  from 
the  U.S.  to  developing  countries  in  1969  was 
well  more  than  double  the  flow  of  the  second 
ranking  contributor,  while  official  develop- 
ment assistance  from  the  United  States  was 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  that  fur- 
nished by  the  next  ranked  donor — and  the 
ordered  10"  cut  is  unlikelv  to  change  the 
order  of  magnitude. 

In  appraising  the  New  Economic  Pollcv  of 
the  United  States  let  us  therefore  weigh 
properly  the  catastrophe  avoided  against  the 
difficulties  that  exist. 

For  what  has  been  too  little  noticed  m 
our  New  Economic  Policy  is  its  domestic  ap- 
plication: and.  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
measure  which  Is  considered  most  onerous  by 
our  trading  partners,  the  ten  percent  sur- 
charge on  imports. 

L«t  us  note  carefully  that  we  are  now  de- 
termined to  stop  the  inflationarv  spiral  In 
our  country  and  that  In  this  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  called  upon  for  a  leading  role.  We 
have  proposed  to  seek  a  major  Increase  In 
productivity  through  a  new  job  development 
credit  of  domestic  income  taxes  for  invest- 
ment in  new  equipment.  The  increased  In- 
vestment will  stimulate  both  employment 
and  advances  In  productivity.  We  will,  in  ad- 
dition, seek  a  material  reduction  In  our  gov- 
ernmental expenditures,  contributing  further 
to  counter-inflationary  stability.  And  finally. 
whUe  we  have  temporajrlly  suspended  dollar 
convertibility  into  gold  we  stand  ready  to 
discuss  with  our  partners  of  the  other  in- 
dustrialized and  developing  countries  major 
International  monetary  reform — Including 
our  gold  stock. 

From  this  great  effort  and  its  sequels  the 
United  States  should  emerge  in  sn  Inflnltely 
strengthened  position  to  Join  tn  world  ef- 
forts— Including  the  non-discriminatory  and 
non-reciprocal  scheme  of  preferences  In  favor 
of  the  developing  countries — to  accelerate  the 
closing  of  the  economic  gap  that  persists  be- 
tween developed  and  developing  countries; 
and  for  the  further  expansion  of  the  llber»l 
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International  trading  pattern  which  has 
served  so  effectively  to  bring  the  world  back 
from  the  ruin  of  World  War  II. 

I  do  not  see  the  surcharge  on  Imports  as  a 
permanent  or  even  long-term  feature  of  the 
New  Economic  Policy.  The  key  to  Its  early 
suspension  is  realignment  of  currencies,  re- 
quiring the  capacity  to  Increase  U.S.  produc- 
tivity, and  further  trade  negotiations.  All 
these  could  be  accomplished  In  the  near  term. 
Already  the  signs  are  clear  that  currency 
relationships  are  In  the  process  of  realign- 
ment and  that  there  is  Increased  receptivity 
to  widening  the  bands  of  permissible  variance 
between  the  principal  world  currencies;  and 
to  relieve  the  world  further  of  the  dangers 
of  basing  the  total  world  payments  structure 
on  an  amount  of  gold  which  cannot  support 
the  existing  structure  let  alone  the  broaden- 
ing and  expansion  of  it  to  which  we  all  aspire. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  suggestion  that  the  Group  of 
Ten,  beginning  with  lt«  ministerial  meeting 
opening  in  London  on  September  15  next, 
could  well  constitute  a  committee  which 
could  usefully  reach  an  understanding  In 
principle  on  the  type  of  fundamental  changes 
required  to  modernize  the  International 
monetary  system  and  even  to  prepare  an 
agenda  for  an  International  conference,  the 
first  since  Bretton  Woods  which  could  lead  to 
this  oojecilve. 

I  have  made  these  references  neither  to 
magnify  the  United  States  role  nor  to  deni- 
grate the  contributions  of  others,  but  simply 
to  point  out  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  Inevitably  reached  a  new 
point  in  its  postwar  exertions.  And,  that  not- 
withstanding our  grave  problems — concern- 
ing the  maintenance  of  extensive  military 
establishments  at  home  and  abroad — even  In 
countries  now  well  able  to  maintain  their 
own — pending  and  impending  negotiations 
respecting  non-tariff  and  other  barriers  to 
trade  including  the  need  to  alleviate  the 
drastic  impact  of  phenomenonally  pyramid- 
ing Imports  on  the  United  States  domestic 
economy  and  employment,  the  United  States 
nonetheless  is  prepared  to  continue  to  play 
Its  role  m  the  world.  The  question  Is  wUl  the 
developed  and  developing  world  now  show 
their  understanding  of  the  kind  of  service 
rendered  by  the  US.  to  the  world  In  the  last 
quarter  century  which  Is  so  much  responsible 
for  the  present  economic  difficulties  of  the 
United  States?  I  estimate  the  turn  around 
time  at  one  year. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  has  not  been  a 
change  of  heart  or  purpose  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  New  Economic  Policy  Is 
designed  to  restore  the  U.S.  economy  and  U 
not  an  Indication  of  any  longer-term  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  Interest  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  my  delegation  that 
If  our  New  Economic  Policy  is  successful— 
and  its  success  will  depend  so  heavliy  upon 
the  countries  whose  parliamentary  groups 
are  here  and  our  own  Congress — the  United 
States  economy  will  be  able  to  shake  off  the 
sluggishness  that  has  gripped  It  for  months 
and  that  such  an  upturn  will  t>e  most  help- 
ful to  all  who  are  here.  For.  t^e  United 
States  absorbs  about  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  world's  exports  and  a  sound  United 
States  economy  will  mean  a  flourishing  in- 
ternational trr^e.  an  end  to  the  danger  of 
trade  wars  and  a  better  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  developed  and  developing  countries, 
plus  a  strengthened  world  monetary  and  eco- 
ncmic  system. 

I  had  the  honor  of  personally  pledging  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  at  t^e  last  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  to  which  I  was  a  United  States  dele- 
gate, our  acceptance  of  the  target  confirmed 
by  the  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Committee  of  our  own  organization  of  the 
"annual  transfer  to  the  developing  countries 
until  1975  of  financial  resources  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  one  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  at  current  rates".  It  is  this 
goal  toward  which  we  all  eispire.  For  as  this 


committee  has  so  well  stated  it,  what  we 
seek  to  do  Is  to  enable  our  parliaments  to 
Join  In  those  measures  which  can  bring  about 
"A  Just  distribution  of  Income  and  wealth 
aimed  at  promoting  both  social  adjustment 
and  efBclent  production" — and  I  may  add  on 
my  own — promoting  peace  for  our  time. 


GENOCIDE:  THE  KEY  IS 
PREVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
would  it  have  been  worth  to  save  over 
6  million  human  beings  from  Nazi  gas 
chambers?  Cjrenocide  exacts  a  hii'h  toll 
in  cynicism,  in  nihilism,  in  apathy.  It 
exacts  a  high  toll  from  the  conscience  of 
sensitive  individuals  the  world  over.  It 
costs  a  lot  besides  the  obvious  loss  of  hu- 
man resources  and  human  dignity.  Is  it 
a  price  we  can  afford  to  pay  again  in  the 
future? 

What  we  need  is  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  occurance  of  future  genocide. 
We  need  to  unite  with  other  nations  of 
the  world  community  to  insure  that  this 
price  is  never  again  paid.  Already  more 
than  70  nations  have  ratified  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  It  is  time 
for  the  United  States,  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  to  join  with  these  nations  in 
declaring  genocide  Illegal. 

The  key  term  is  prevention.  And  the 
key  tool  is  the  law.  We  can  hope  to  pre- 
vent future  mass  murder  only  by  a  strong 
stand  behind  international  laws  that 
would  make  the  murder  of  a  racial  or  re- 
ligious group  clearly  illegal.  It  is  time 
for  the  United  States  to  join  the  75  other 
nations  which  have  already  ratified  the 
Genocide  Convention.  It  is  time  to  take 
an  imcompromising  stand  against  mass 
murder. 


LEADING  AMERICA  LIKE  THE 
WHOLE  WORLD  DEPENDED  ON 
IT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  read  an 
editorial  this  morning  that  I  consider 
to  be  an  accurate  summation  of  recent 
initiatives  of  the  Nixon  administration. 
It  also  casts  a  revealing  light  upon  .some 
of  the  motives  of  those  who  hastily  find 
fault  with  the  actions  of  the  President 
and  his  administration. 

The  editorial  gave  me  great  encoiu:- 
agement.  It  exemplified  the  constructive 
role  that  a  free  press  can  play  in  our 
society.  It  demonstrated  an  intelligent, 
well  researched,  and  well  written  ex- 
pression of  one  man's  opinion.  I  was 
further  encouraged  when  I  learned  that 
the  editorial  was  written  by  Dave  Mu- 
drick,  a  junior  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity majoring  in  journalism.  This  yoimg 
journalist  does  not  represent  a  small 
vocal  minority  of  our  college-age  youth 
but.  in  fact,  represents  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  America's  young — intelligent. 
responsible,  and  industrious.  I  commend 
him  for  his  endeavor  and  thank  him  for 
this  reflection  of  his  thoughts  in  the 
Kansas  State  Collegian  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  Prom  the  Kansas  State  Collegian. 

Sept.   1,   19711 

NixoN  Keeps  Promises 

(By  Dave  Mudrlck) 

Richard  Nixon  is  leading  America  like  the 
whole  world  depended  on  it. 

He  has  played  peacemaker  in  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  Elast,  turning  optimistic  cam- 
paign promises  Into  solid  achievements.  He 
used  Herin'  Kl.sslnger's  feigned  stomachache 
to  try  to  dissolve  the  communication  barrier 
with  Red  China  And  he  boldly  declared  a 
temporary  w£ige  and  price  freeze,  leaving  the 
opposition  wondering  where  all  the  Issues 
had  gone. 

The  Inherited  war  was  the  main  obstacle 
blocking  the  President's  program  for  a  gen- 
eration of  peace.  On  Sept.  25,  1968,  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Defense  Secretary  Clark 
Clifford  admitted,  "We  had  no  plan  to  reduce 
the  number  of  troops  In  Vietnam  at  all." 

But  the  new  President's  plan  soon  tsecame 
"perfectly  clear."  even  to  the  suddenly  dovish 
Clifford.  Nixon  Ignored  the  bomb-Ha:.ol 
hawks  and  the  lose-'.he-war  doves,  choosing 
Instead  to  wind  down  the  war. 

Over  a  half  million  Amcricai.s  were  trapped 
in  the  sit-stlll  war  when  Nixon  was  inau- 
gurated By  Dec  1,  troop  levels  will  have 
been  slashed  to  184.000  Weekly  US.  com- 
bat deaths  have  dropped  from  279  in  early 
1969  to  less  than  30  in  recent  counts.  Though 
any  casucilties  are  too  many,  the  war  s  close 
is  now  mere  than  Jus:  a  light  at  the  er.d 
of  an  e  idless  tunnel. 

Nixon's  peace  moves  in  the  Middle  East 
have  al.,o  been  aimed  at  icichiug  the  de- 
sired era  of  negotiation.  While  maintaining 
sufficient  support  for  the  courageous  Israelis, 
he  has  pressured  both  sides  to  soften  their 
stands.  Though  he  has  avoided  all-out  back- 
ing of  Israel,  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  remains 
poised  in  the  Mediterranean  to  disco'arage 
a!-.y  Soviet  attempts  to  ignite  new  hostili- 
ties. The  results  are  lot  yet  clear,  bu .  the 
tension  has  lessened  s  )mewhat 

The  planned  trip  to  China  and  the  Nixon 
economic  measures  may  or  may  not  suc- 
ceed, but  they  have  proved  the  decisiveness 
of  the  President.  Both  steps  had  been  pre- 
viously sugges'ed  by  other  national  leaders, 
who  had  criticized  the  President  for  not 
rrosslng  his  traditional  ideological  lines. 
Those  lines  are  now  bypassed,  shattering  the 
Inflexible  image  that  was  wronglv  pinned 
on  the  President. 

Ultra-liberals  are  still  far  from  enchanted 
with  Nixon,  but  they  now  have  added  some 
temporary  allies  to  their  sustained  struggle. 
Their  displeasure  is  belne:  echoed  by  the  far 
Right,  who  claim  the  US.  hos  re'lred  as 
champion  or   the   free   world. 

Lahor  boss  and  all-purpose  expert  Georpe 
Meany  blasted  the  President  as  the  nation's 
ni'.mber  one  stuntman  Conservative  col- 
umnist William  P.  Buckley  has  su-spended 
support  for  Nixon's  re-election  drive,  lead- 
ing a  haif-serlous  right-wing  exodus  from 
the  President's  camp  And.  oh  yes,  the 
chronic  Democratic  Presidential  candidates, 
whose  campaigns  began  with  Nlxons  Inau- 
guration, are  playing  their  divisive  political 
Instruments  as  trldently  as  ever. 

But  the  new  Middle  America,  a  political 
territory  that  exists  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, will  still  be  Nixon  Country  in  '72. 
Hopefully,  the  second  four  years  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  will  be  as  productive  as  the 
first  four 

Despite  the  assaults  from  both  directions. 
the  heart  of  America  the  President  praised 
in  his  K-State  speech  still  beats  After  all, 
a  generaMon  of  peace  sounds  most  appeal- 
ing. 


f 


ATOMIC  TEST  AT  AMCHITKA 

Mr.   GRAVEL.   Mr.    President,   I   ask 
imanimous    consent    that    an    editorial 
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published  In  the  Scottsdale  Daily  Prog- 
ress be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Thex«  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMCHITKA   Questioned 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  largest  nuclear  blast 
aver,  it  siald  the  explosion  was  needed  to 
test  the  Spartan  missile  component  for  the 
ABM  system.  Now  thla  Justification  has  come 
Into  question. 

Dr.  Harold  Agnew  of  the  Los  AlamoB  Lab- 
oratory says  that  the  Spartan  would  be  use- 
ful in  only  a  limited  way. 

A  second  Justification  was  to  keep  the  Rus- 
sians from  gaining  a  lead  in  knowledge  of 
underground  tests.  Now,  however,  scientists 
tell  us  that  all  but  the  smallest  tests  can  be 
detected  from  earthquake  activity.  Thus  the 
way  is  open  for  a  treaty  banning  under- 
ground nuclear  activity  without  requiring 
on-site  inspection. 

These  new  developments  cast  further 
doubt  on  the  ABC's  need  for  the  giant  test 
under  Amchltka  Island. 

The  project,  called  Cannikin,  has  caused 
deep  concern  among  Alaska  and  West  Coast 
residents,  as  well  as  people  in  various  coun- 
tries In  the  Pacific  area.  The  main  reason 
for  this  Is  that  Amchltka  is  located  In  an 
unstable  geological  area,  and  the  potential 
for  something  going  wrong  la  high. 

The  great  Alaska  earthquake  of  1964  began 
with  a  shock  of  about  6.5  on  the  Rlchter 
scale  Cannikin  may  provide  a  trigger  of  be- 
tween 6.8  and  7.2  on  the  scale  according  to 
seismologists.  If  an  earthquake  Is  Imminent, 
the  explosion  could  trigger  one  of  the  worst 
quakes  In  history. 

In  answer  to  this  fear  the  AEC  says  It  Is 
unlikely.  But  that  Is  hardly  a  reassuring 
answer.  The  AEC's  own  literature  tells  us 
that  a  shock  of  over  7.5  level  altq|»t  cer- 
tainly will  create  a  major  Pacific  tld&I  wave. 

When  we  also  consider  the  danger  of  radia- 
tion venting  or  tmderground  radiation  leaks 
In  the  ocean  which  could  pollute  water  for 
hundreds  of  years,  the  risks  app>ear  far 
greater  than  possible  gains. 

The  other  day  the  Senate  voted  to  with- 
hold supjxjrt  for  the  Amchltka  test  "unless 
the  President  gives  his  direct  approval," 
This  Is  an  encouraging  step.  It  puts  the  mat- 
ter squarely  up  to  Mr.  Nixon.  We  hope  that 
he  will  postpone  It  Indefinitely  tinless  guar- 
antees of  safety  can  be  given.  And  we  do  not 
think  such  guarantees  can  be  made  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  10  percent  of  prevloua  AEC 
tests  have  failed  to  perform  as  expected. 


RAPID  POPULATION  GROWTH:  CON- 
SEQUENCES AND  POLICY  IMPLI- 
CATIONS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  a 
special  study  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  report  entitled  "Rapid  Popula- 
tion Growth:  Consequences  and  Policy 
Implications."  Their  two-volume  work 
represents  an  effort  to  define  and  de- 
scribe various  problems  arising  from  to- 
day's worldwide  population  growth  rates. 
As  the  committee  points  out: 

study  and  research  about  the  physiology 
and  chemistry  of  the  human  reproductive 
system  proceed  space.  Comparable  research 
on  the  social  and  economic,  political,  and 
educational  consequences  of  high  and  some- 
times rising  birth  rates,  falling  mortality, 
differing  age  patterns  In  changing  societies, 
and  what  a  policy  maker  can  do  about  these 
phenomena,  has  lagged  sorely  behind  the  re- 
search on  demographic  and  contraceptive 
aspects  of  the  problems. 


With  support  from  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  and  under  the 
aegis  of  the  OfBce  of  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  study  committee  was 
formed  to  delve  into  these  very  critical 
areas  of  population  research.  While  the 
complete  report  is  too  lengthy  to  place  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety,  I  commend  it 
to  Senators  for  their  reading  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  chapters  I  and 
V  of  volume  1,  entitled  "An  Overview" 
and  "Recommendations,"  respectively, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  chapters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rapid    Popxoation   Growth:    CoNSEgrENCEs 
AND  Policy  Implications 

CHAPTER    I,    AN    OVESVIKW   OF   THX   PROBLEM 

In  this  book  we  are  concerned  with  the 
most  fundamental  event  of  our  times — the 
enormous  growth  of  the  world's  population 
during  the  last  3  decades,  and  the  prospects 
for  continued  growth  In  the  future. 

Many  people  believe,  as  Maltbus  did  at 
first,  though  he  later  changed  his  mind,  that 
the  numbers  of  human  beings  will  always 
increase  up  to  a  level  set  by  the  available 
food  supply,  or  by  enemies  and  disease. 
"Gigantic,  Inevitable  famine  stalks  In  the 
rear  of  misery  and  vice  to  limit  the  numbers 
of  mankind."  Even  though  death  rates  today 
are  lower  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  world's  human  p>opulatlon 
that  Is  seriously  malnourished  Is  probably 
less  than  at  any  time  since  the  Old  Stone 
Age,  the  belief  Is  widespread  that  vmcon- 
trolled  population  growth  In  the  earth's  poor 
countries  Is  leading  to  catastrophe.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  take  a  different  view,  based 
on  what  we  know  about  the  history  of  hu- 
man papulations  and  on  the  behavior  of 
many  people  at  the  present  time — a  view 
that  social  inventions  will  lead  to  a  delib- 
erate limitation  of  fertility  by  Individual 
couples. 

At  the  same  time  the  technical  potentiali- 
ties exists,  not  only  to  feed  all  human  beings, 
but  greatly  to  Improve  the  quality  of  human 
diets,  at  least  until  the  end  of  this  century. 
During  the  next  20  years  no  change  In  hu- 
man fertility  patterns  can  have  much  effect 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  world  food  prob- 
lem. And  the  natural  resources  available  to 
present  technology  are  sufficient  to  allow  a 
vast  Improvement  In  the  standard  of  living 
of  all  the  people  who  will  Inhabit  the  earth 
20  to  30  years  from  now.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  such  an  Improvement  In  diets  or  stand- 
ard of  living  will  Inevitably  occur.  It  will 
depend  on  the  Improvement  of  social  and 
economic  Institutions,  and  on  the  growth  of 
cooperation  and  interdependence  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  a  reduction  In  present  rates 
of  population  growth  Is  highly  desirable  from 
many  points  of  view,  because  high  fertility 
and  rapid  population  growth  have  seriously 
adverse  social  and  economic  effects.  A  re- 
duction In  human  fertility  Is  an  Important 
component  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment, although  such  a  reduction  cannot  be 
a  substitute  for  large  capital  Investments 
and  massive  transfers  of  technology. 

Rapid  population  growth  has  economic, 
social,  and  political  effects.  It  also  interacts 
with  public  education,  health  and  welfare, 
and  the  quality  of  the  environment  In  which 
p>eople  live.  As  we  shall  show,  many  of  these 
consequences  are  not  well  understood,  and 
their  magnitude  Is  uncertain.  Tlie  slgnlfl- 
oance  of  others  Is  less  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved. Without  at  this  time  assigning  quan- 
titative values,  we  may  very  biiefiy  list  the 
cntegorles  of  consequences  that  are  usually 
recognized.  In  later  sections,  these  conse- 
quences are  discussed  more  fully. 


Categories  of  oonsequencet 
Economic  Consequences 

Rates  of  population  growth  In  many  less 
developed  countries  are  at  least  half  the 
rates  of  economic  growth  and  In  some  cases 
almost  equal  the  latter.  Chlefiy  because  of 
the  high  fertility  of  these  oountrlee,  the 
ratios  of  children  to  adults  are  very  high 
when  compared  with  these  ratios  in  devel- 
oped countries,  and  the  numbers  of  young 
people  reaching  the  age  of  labor  force  par- 
ticipation are  rapidly  Increasing.  Both  of 
these  factors  produce  sertotis  economic  con- 
sequences. 

Rapid  population  growth  slows  down  the 
growth  of  per  capita  incomes  In  less  devel- 
oped countries  and  tends  to  perpetuate  In- 
equalities of  income  distribution.  It  holds 
down  the  level  of  savings  and  capital  invest- 
ment In  the  means  of  production  and  there- 
by limits  the  rate  of  growth  of  gross  national 
product.  Food  supplies  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction must  be  greatly  increased  to  meet 
the  needs  of  rapidly  growing  populations, 
and  this  constrains  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  other  economic  and  social  sectors. 
The  number  of  persons  entering  the  labor 
force  grows  very  rapidly.  Because  the  num- 
ber of  people  seeking  employment  Is  larger 
than  the  number  cf  available  Jobs,  unem- 
ployment and  underemplojrment  are  Increas- 
ingly serious  problems.  An  ever  larger  num- 
ber of  workers  cannot  be  absorbed  In  the 
modern  (industrialized)  sector.  They  are 
forced  Into  unproductive  service  occupations 
or  back  into  the  traditional  (agricultural) 
sector  with  its  low  productivity  and  bare  sub- 
sistence wage  levels.  Large  supplies  of  cheap 
labor  tend  to  hold  back  technological  change, 
and  industrialization  is  slowed  by  mass  pov- 
erty, which  reduces  the  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods.  Low  savings  rates  and  low 
labor  skill  inhibit  the  full  development  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources  in  some 
countries,  while  in  others  the  growing  popu- 
lations outrun  the  levels  at  which  renew- 
able resources  can  be  stistained,  and  the 
resource  base  deteriorates.  Widespread  pov- 
erty, the  low  productivity  of  labor,  the  grow- 
ing demands  for  food,  and  slow  Industrializa- 
tion distort  and  degrade  the  International 
trade  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

Social  Effects 

Large-scale  Internal  migration  and  rapid 
urbanization  are  among  the  most  Important 
social  effects  of  rapid  population  growth.  The 
growing  numbers  of  children  who  survive 
their  parents  place  new  strains  on  intergen- 
eratlonal  relationships.  Social  mobUlty  Is  Im- 
peded by  continuing  widespread  poverty.  Be- 
cavise  only  a  fraction  of  the  growing  popula- 
tion can  be  absorbed  Into  fte  modern  sector, 
the  numbers  of  people  In  the  traditional  sec- 
tor rapidly  Increase  and  the  gap  between  the 
two  continually  widens.  Thus  two  "nations," 
one  relatively  well  off  and  the  other  back- 
ward and  poor,  exist  side  by  side  In  the  same 
country. 

PoUUc&l  Effects 

Political  and  social  conflicts  among  differ- 
ent ethnic,  religious,  linguistic,  and  social 
groups  are  greatly  worsened  by  rapid  pop- 
tUatlon  growth.  Political  and  administrative 
stresses  are  Increased  by  the  rtiral-urban  ml- 
g^tlon  which  Is  partly  caused  by  this  growth, 
and  by  Increasing  demands  for  government 
services  In  health,  education,  vnllnn,  and 
other  functions.  The  large  proportians  of 
young  people,  particularly  those  who  are  un- 
employed or  have  little  hope  for  a  satisfac- 
tory future,  form  a  disruptive  and  potential- 
ly explosive  political  force,  although  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  rapid  population  growth  Is 
by  Itself  the  cause  or  even  the  major  contri- 
buting factor  m  violence  and  aggression. 

Consequences  for  Education 
Because  the  numbers  of  children  grow  vrtu 
more  rapidly  than  the  total  population,  tbe 
need  for  educating  ever  larger  ntunbera  In- 
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hlblts  the  ralBlag  of  enrollment  rstloa  and 
ImproTement  In  the  quality  of  education. 
High  proportions  of  children  reduce  the 
amount  out  of  any  given  educational  budget 
that  can  be  spent  for  the  education  of  each 
child.  Because  each  cohort,  or  age  group,  of 
the  population  Is  larger  than  Its  predeceasor, 
It  is  difficult  to  recruit  sufficient  numbers  of 
teachers  from  among  the  adult  peculation. 

Health.  Welfare,  and  Child  Development 
The  cost,  adequacy,  and  nature  of  health 
and  welfare  services  are  affected  by  rapid 
population  growth  In  much  the  same  way  as 
are  those  of  educational  services.  In  the  In- 
dlvldiial  family,  maternal  death  and  Illness 
are  Increased  by  high  fertility,  early  and  fre- 
quent pregnancies,  and  the  necessity  of  car- 
ing for  excessive  numbers  of  children.  The 
physical  and  mental  development  of  children 
Is  often  retarded  In  large  families  because  of 
Inadequate  nutrition  and  the  <ii««»«**  asso- 
ciated with  poverty,  and  because  the  chil- 
dren are  deprived  of  sufficient  stdult  contact. 
Poor  and  crowded  housing  in  the  urban  slums 
of  rapidly  growing  cities  produces  further  Ill- 
ness and  retardation. 

Environmental  Deterioration 
Necessarily  rapid  Increases  In  agriciiltural 
production,  both  of  crops  and  livestock.  In 
many  areas  Increase  erosion,  soil  and  water 
deterioration,  and  destruction  of  wildlife  and 
natural  areas.  Pollution,  caused  by  the  In- 
discriminate use  of  pesticides,  poisons  peo- 
ple and  domestic  and  wild  animals. 

Efforts  to  aolve  the  problem 

Over  a  billion  births  will  have  to  be  pre- 
vented during  the  next  SO  years  to  bring 
down  the  world's  population  growth  rate 
from  the  present  2  percent  per  year  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1  percent  by  the  year  2000.  The 
task  may  well  be  the  most  difficult  mankind 
has  ever  faced,  for  It  Involves  the  most  fun- 
damental characteristic  of  all  life — the  need 
to  reproduce  Itself.  An  unprecedented  effort 
Is  demanded,  yet  succeas  will  depend  on  the 
private  actions  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  In- 
dividual couples. 

Cntll  very  recently,  few  nations  had  ex- 
plicit populatlon-lnflvtendng  policies.  Like 
tlis  movement  of  a  glacier,  population 
cn&nges  were  barely  perceptible  from  year  to 
year  and  yet  were  Inexorable  in  character, 
seemingly  beyond  the  range  of  government 
pc^cy.  Only  within  the  last  few  years,  when 
the  vastly  accelerated  rates  of  population 
growth  have  become  apparent  to  all.  have 
governments  recognized  the  needs  and  the 
possibility  of  actions  to  protect  their  people 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  fertility 
and  to  effect  reductions  In  fertility.  Popula- 
tion policies  are  thus  a  new  and  imtested  area 
for  politicians  and  administrators,  who  have 
neither  tradition  nor  public  consensus  to 
guide  them. 

Nevertheless,  many  governments  of  devel- 
oping countries  are  now  adopting  policies 
aimed  at  reducing  birth  rates  and  high  rates 
of  population  growth.  During  the  1960*8  fif- 
teen governments  in  Asia,  nine  in  Africa,  and 
fifteen  In  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
area  began  to  undertake  fertility  control  pro- 
grams, or  to  give  support  to  unofficial  pro- 
grams In  the  absence  of  explicit  formulation 
of  government  policy.  The  total  population  of 
the  oomitrleB  which  have  or  support  family 
planning  programs  Is  nearly  l.aoo  mlUlon,  80 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  less  devel- 
oped world.  Several  of  the  rich  countries, 
many  Intergovernmental  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate foundations  are  providing  financial  help 
and  expert  advice  for  these  fertUlty  control 
programs. 

Tills  book  Is  designed  to  stimulate  plan- 
nars  and  dsclalon-makers  of  developed  and 
developing  naitloos  to  examine  the  conse- 
quences of  rapid  populaitlon  growth  for  their 
own  social  and  economic  policies  and  pat- 
terns of  action.  That  governments  can  and 
win  tak*  action  we  »*«"wm»  as  the  natural 
cou.'-«e  of  hunmn  aSUrs.  Our  goal  Is  to  en- 
courage a   tbtaaghttxa  lamination   of   the 


consequences    of    rapid    population    growth 
and  their  implications  for  public  policy. 

CHAPTB    v.     RXCOMMXNSATIONS 

This  Study  of  the  consequences  ot  rapid 
population  growth  and  their  pwllcy  Implica- 
tions has  led  to  the  policy  recommendations 
that  follow.  Having  offered  a  number  of  op- 
tions in  the  preceding  sections,  we  now  se- 
lect those  we  think  are  the  most  viable  for 
the  near  future  to  help  societies  cope  with 
and  Influence  population  trends. 

We  are  deeply  conscious  that  the  Issues 
and  actions  associated  with  population  ques- 
tions are  of  enormous  Importance  In  the 
lives  of  Individual  men  and  women.  For  this 
reason  we  base  oiir  first  recommendation  on 
the  ethical  premise  that  freedcnn  and  knowl- 
edge ^ould  be  extended  so  that  people  can 
act  In  their  own  best  Interest — both  Indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  It  seems  quite  con- 
trary to  society's  highest  aspirations  for  men 
to  assume,  as  some  do,  that  their  salvation 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  coercion. 

Recommendation  one:  freedom  to  determine 
family  size 
We  urge  that  govemm«nts  extend  to  wom- 
en and  men  the  freedom  ..xid  means  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  children  In  each 
famUy  and  the  knowledge  which  will  help 
them  exercise  responsible  parenthood. 

1.  A  full  range  of  acceptable,  easily  used, 
and  effective  means  of  preventing  births 
ought  to  be  made  accessible  by  governments 
to  all  persons  of  reproductive  age;  If  neces- 
sary, at  nominal  or  no  cost. 

2.  Wide  dissemination  of  full  Information 
on  aU  the  means  of  preventing  births,  on  the 
economic,  social,  and  health  benefits  of  small 
family  size,  an...  on  the  cumulative  nature 
of  the  burdens  caused  by  large  families 
should  be  plven  high  priority  both  by  gov- 
ernments and  private  institutions. 

Information  and  advice  about  family  plati- 
nlng  must  be  factual  and  based  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  the  special  conditions  In  each  coun- 
try. Very  few  countries  come  even  close  to 
fulfilling  these  Ideals,  not  even  the  develoi>ed 
countries,  which  can  most  easily  afford  their 
costs.  Real  freedom  of  choice  of  family  size 
with  access  to  the  best  modern  technology 
of  fertility  control  Is  completely  beyond  the 
reach  of  well  over  half  a  billion  families  on 
the  earth  today. 

3.  Legal  and  social  barriers  to  fertility  con- 
trol should  be  promptly  removed  and  broad 
social  acceptance  and  support  of  fertility  con- 
trol should  be  fostered.  Including,  where 
health  services  permit,  medically  safe  abor- 
tions and  sterilization. 

Recommendation  two:  national  population- 
influencing  policies 

To  serve  national  objectives  of  economic 
development,  public  health  and  welfare,  and 
environmental  conservation,  we  recommend 
that  all  nations  establish  policies  to  In- 
fluence the  rate  of  growth  of  their  popula- 
tions and  to  adopt  politically  and  ethically 
acceptable  measures  toward  this  end  that  are 
within  their  administrative  and  economic 
c^>ablllty.  For  most  nations  of  the  world  the 
major  goal  of  population-Influencing  policies 
should  be  a  reduction  in  fertility. 

Responsible  population-Influencing  policies 
require  adequate  demographic  data  and 
analysis  and  will  alwayg  take  into  account 
the  attitudes  and  felt  needs  of  the  people. 
They  can  be  formulated  best  in  the  light 
of  economic  and  political  analysis  of  the 
complex  Interrelationships  between  popula- 
tion growth  and  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment and  with  full  understanding  of 
the  benefits  to  Individual  families  of  a  small 
number  of  children  in  each  family. 

1.  The  highest  level  of  government  is  the 
natural  locus  for  leadership  in  the  formula- 
tion of  population-Influencing  policies  and 
the  coordination  of  poUcy-implementtng  pro- 
grams. 

Many  departments  of  government.  Includ- 
ing those  concerned  with  education,  health 
and  welfare,  public  laws,  food  and  nutrition, 


biological  and  social  research,  housing,  social 
security,  and  national  service,  should  be  In- 
volved In  planning  and  carrying  out  welfare 
and  other  policies  that  have  fertility  reduc- 
tion as  one  objective.  These  policies  can  best 
be  coordinated  and  resources  allocated  for 
their  implementation  by  the  planning  or 
budgeting  agencies  of  governments  If  they 
are  to  make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the 
national  goals  of  fertility  reduction. 

2.  Public  policies  and  programs  pertaining 
to  human  fertility  require  review  at  fre- 
quent intervals  to  facilitate  modification  la 
the  light  of  changing  conditions. 

There  is  much  room  for  experimentation 
because  such  programs  are  highly  Innovative, 
but  the  experimentation  will  be  most  useful 
only  if  the  results  are  realistically  evaluated. 
If  they  are  successful,  the  programs  wlU  pass 
through  a  series  of  stages.  At  all  stages,  the 
attitudes,  values,  and  level  of  information  of 
the  people  being  served  should  Influence  the 
program  planners. 

The  effects  of  population  shifts,  urbaniza- 
tion, mortality  reduction  programs,  and  other 
population-influencing  factors  must  be  care- 
fully weighed  as  oondltions  change,  because 
age  and  sex  distribution  patterns,  as  well  as 
populaticm  density,  create  a  continuously 
changing  matrix  for  policy. 

Recomm.endation  three:  short-term  growth 
Tate,  death  rate,  and  birth  rate  goals 

First:  We  urge  that  countries  in  which 
rapid  population  growth  Is  now  occurring 
seek  to  reduce  their  rates  of  natural  increase 
to  less  than  15  per  1,000  per  year  over  the 
next  2  decades.  Relatively  low-fertuity  coun- 
tries that  are  already  growing  more  slowly 
than  this  should  seek  to  approach  more 
closely  a  stationary  population  level  over  the 
next  20  years. 

Second:  We  urge  that  in  high-mortality 
oountrles,  modernization  policies  sufficient  to 
accomplish  a  reduction  In  fertility  be  accom- 
panied by  policies  of  equivalent  priority  In 
order  to  reduce  death  rates  to  lees  than  10-15 
per  1,000  per  year. 

Third:  We  urge  that  hlgh-fertmty  coun- 
tries set  as  a  goal  of  population  policy  the 
reduction  of  birth  rates  within  the  next  2 
decades  to  less  than  25-30  live  births  per 
1,000  people  per  year. 

What  constitutes  a  rational  fertility  level 
will  obviously  vary  with  circumstances,  but 
we  urge  that  significant  limits  can  and 
should  be  Identified.  Thus  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  are  clear  disadvantages  of  a  national 
birth  rate  above  30  live  births  per  1,000 
people  per  year.  The  weight  of  evidence  and 
rational  presiunptlon  concerning  socioeco- 
nomic consequences  strongly  favors  a  birth 
rate  of  26  or  less  over  one  of  35  or  higher.  It 
U  unquestionably  desirable  for  the  welfare 
of  children  and  mothers  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  children  ever  bom  in  the  average  fam- 
ily to  a  much  lower  level  than  the  range  ot 
six  or  more  that  now  exists  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

Within  the  proposed  limits  on  birth  rates. 
Individual  societies  and  nations  would  find 
ample  room  for  specific  policies  of  fertility 
reduction  th&t  meet  their  criteria  of  cul- 
tural self-determination  and  socioeconomic 
prudence. 

As  death  rates  are  brought  below  10-15  per 
1,000  In  present  high -fertUlty,  hlgto-mortal- 
Ity  countries,  birth  rates  should  be  corres- 
pondingly reduced.  For  present  low-fertUity 
countries,  the  recommendation  implies  an 
effort  to  approach  a  "replacement  level"  of 
fertUlty. 

The  magnitude  of  the  policy  challenge 
underlying  the  attainment  of  the  above  pro- 
posed limits  on  fertility  Is  extraordinary.  For 
the  large  majority  of  the  world's  population 
and  for  nearly  all  lees  developed  nations,  a 
drop  In  the  birth  rate  below  25-30  per  1,000 
per  year  would  represent  a  historic  break 
with  the  past  and  would  be  spectacular  If 
accomplished  within  1  or  2  decades.  Demo- 
graphlcally,  the  fertility  targets  being  urged 
here  represent  a  call  to  revotutlooary  dem- 
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ographlc  transition,  moderated  by  a  precau- 
tionary regard  tcx  cultural  pluralism,  and 
by  a  generous  allowance  for  different  socio- 
economic welfare  goals  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

Moreover,  the  central  point  of  the  reccHn- 
mendatlons  Is  that  they  contemplate  the  near 
future — the  next  20  years.  From  a  practical 
point  of  view,  Uttle  is  gained  by  proclaim- 
ing the  virtues  of  very  long-term  demo- 
graphic equlUbrlum  conditions,  even  If  these 
virtues  could  be  demonstrated  uncontest- 
ably.  Indeed,  we  see  room  for  harm  If  such 
an  approach  were  to  usurp  the  place  of  con- 
sidered deliberation  by  national  leaders  about 
needed  next  steps  toward  demographic  ame- 
lioration. A  poUcy  approach  that  proposes  an 
unrealistic  goal  and  threatens  disasiter  if  It 
is  not  adopted  Is  likely  to  promote,  rather 
than  allay,  apathy  or  opp)06itlon. 

Recommendation  four:  accelerating  the 
trend  toward  the  smaller  family 

Governmental  and  private  efforts  should 
be  expanded  to  accelerate  the  trend  toward 
the  smaller  family  and  the  sense  of  individ- 
ual resp>onsiblllty  toward  society. 

Planned  and  coordinated  factual  cam- 
paigns of  pubUc  education  and  communica- 
tion through  television,  radio,  the  press,  out- 
door advertising,  volixntary  associations,  com- 
munity leaders,  and  personal  explanation  by 
famUy  planning  workers  are  means  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

True  freedom  to  determine  family  size  can 
be  realized  only  if  it  Is,  like  aU  other  human 
freedoms,  tempered  by  the  concern  of  the  In- 
dividual for  the  rights  and  Interests  of  others. 
The  essence  of  the  matter  Is  to  protect  both 
society  and  the  Individual.  In  this  Instance 
society  needs  protection  from  the  undesir- 
able effects  of  high  fertUlty  and  the  individ- 
ual needs  protection  from  Ignorance,  coer- 
cion, and  inequitable  access  to  the  technical 
resources  of  society. 

Recommendation  five:  multi-objective 
policies 

We  recommend  that  many  of  the  social 
policies  of  governments  Include  among  their 
objectives  that  of  increasing  the  deslrabUlty 
of  small  famUles. 

The  attitudes  of  parents  toward  famUy  size 
are  most  likely  to  change  if  the  social  en- 
vironment, opportunities,  and  personal  rela- 
tions are  altered  In  ways  that  help  parents 
perceive  their  Interest  differently. 

Policies  that  Increase  parents'  Interest  In 
amall  families,  while  at  the  same  time  serv- 
ing other  desirable  goals.  Include  days  prohib- 
iting child  labor;  compulsory  education  and 
provision  of  educational  faciUtles;  social  se- 
curity, old  age  Insurance,  and  pensions;  em- 
ployment, educational,  and  career  opportuni- 
ties for  women;  Improvement  In  the  status 
of  women;  Improvement  In  maternal  health; 
and  reduction  of  Infant  and  child  mortality. 

Other  policies,  related  to  methods  of  fl- 
sanclng  education  and  welfare  services,  al- 
location of  resources  and  occupancy  levels 
for  housing,  and  various  types  of  compiUsory 
or  voluntary  national  service,  can  likewise 
be  directed  toward  reducing  fertility,  as  weU 
•s  toward  other  objectives. 

Population  policies  should  be  understand- 
able and  widely  acceptable  to  the  people. 
They  should  help  chUdren  and  the  poor  and 
deprived,  not  place  burdens  on  them.  This 
approach  in  reducing  fertiUty  Is  particularly 
relevant  for  policies  Involving  tax  and  wel- 
fare incentives  and  disincentives.  The  aUevla- 
tion  of  poverty  and  greater  welfare  both  for 
children  and  adults  Is  the  ultimate  objective 
and  shoiUd  be  clearly  perceived  as  such  by 
the  people. 

Recommendation  six:  population-responsive 
policies 
We  urge  that  policies  designed  to  deal  with 
the  effects  of  population  change  be  estab- 
lished by  government  d^MUtments  concerned 
*lth  education,  health,  agriculture,  urbanisa- 


tion, transportation,  labor,  housing,  welfare, 
finance  and  defense. 

Economists  and  planners  who  advise  these 
agendea  can  enhance  their  effectiveness 
greatly  by  seeking  greater  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  ways  In  which  poptUa- 
tlon  changes  affect  their  areas  of  concern 
and  by  developing  the  demographic  and  eco- 
nomic data  and  analytical  tools  needed  for 
this  puri>o6e. 

The  changing  effects  of  age  and  sex  dis- 
tribution patterns  and  shifts  In  ]}opulation 
density  make  population-responsive  policies 
ever  vulnerable  to  short-  and  long-term  de- 
mographic changes,  many  of  which  can  be 
anticipated  by  close  examination  of  trends. 
Policymakers  and  planners  must  be  alert  to 
these  changes  as  they  affect  current  legisla- 
tion and  administrative  practice  and  as  they 
set  the  stage  for  the  future. 

Recommendation  seven:  population  policy  in 
the  international  context 

We  recommend  that  developed  countries 
expand  their  multUateral  and  bUateral  tech- 
nical assistance  to  developing  countries  by 
providing  material,  technical,  and  hviman  re- 
sources to  help  carry  out  policies  and  pro- 
grams aimed  at  lowering  mortality  and  fer- 
tUlty, improving  the  conditions  of  urbaniza- 
tion, and  solving  other  population  problems. 

It  is  vital  to  recogtUze,  however,  that  pop- 
ulation programs  and  support  for  fertUlty 
limitation  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  substitute 
for  long-term  assistance  designed  to  raise 
Ijeople's  standards  of  health,  education,  con- 
sumption, and  welfare.  A  rapid  decline  in 
fertUlty  may  not  be  possible  without  rising 
levels  of  education  and  communication. 

Technical  assistance  can  often  be  effec- 
tively provided  directly  by  a  developed  coun- 
try to  a  developing  one  or  by  one  developing 
country  to  another. 

The  developed  countries  cannot  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  long-term  natiire  of  many  aspects 
of  population  problems  and  their  profound 
relationship  to  national  aq>lratlons  In  the 
developing  oountrles.  MultUateral  and  bUat- 
eral programs  of  technical  assistance  require 
continuity  over  many  years  and  should  em- 
phasize economic  and  social  development  as 
a  primary  goal. 

By  virtue  of  its  leadership  in  population 
research  and  Its  commitment  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  lot  of  the  poor  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  of  America  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  provide  continuing  support  on  a  long- 
term  and  unequivocal  basis  to  help  other 
countries  and  international  agencies  carry 
out  voluntary  fertUlty-llmltlng  programs. 

1.  The  United  Nations  and  Its  specialized 
agencies,  particularly  the  UJ^.  Fund  for 
Population  AcUvlUes,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, and  UNESCO,  ought  to  give  high 
priority  to  helping  their  member  states  learn 
from  one  another  about  population  goals  and 
the  conduct  of  fertUlty-reduclng  programs. 

Information  exchange  among  countrlea 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations  agencies  In  other 
fields,  and  these  agencies  are  uniquely  quali- 
fied for  this  function.  Among  the  promising 
IKiGslbUitles  is  the  "confrontation"  technique 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development. 

2.  The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram and  other  U.N.  agencies  and  regional 
organizations,  such  as  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  are  urged  to  greatly 
strengthen  their  staffs  and  procedures  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  their  technical  as- 
sistance for  fertUity-reduction  programs. 
MiUtUateral  assistance  throxigh  Intergovern- 
mental agencies  wUl  often  be  more  accept- 
able than  bUateral  assistance  to  developing 
countries;  therefore  it  is  Important  to  Im- 
prove Its  quality. 

3.  A  United  Nations  agency  (such  as  the 
World  Bank)  should  take  the  lead  in  prepar- 
ing a  world  budge>  of  the  needs  during  the 


next  2  decades  to  carry  out  programs  of  fer- 
tility and  mortality  reduction  in  all  develop- 
ing countries. 

Such  a  world  budget  would  be  comparable 
to  the  Indicative  World  Plan  for  Agricultural 
Development  i^ep&red  by  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization.  It  Is  suggested  that  It 
Include,  among  other  things,  provision  for 
research;  training;  coUection  and  analysis  of 
demographic  data;  pubUc  education  and 
communications;  contraceptive  materials; 
services  of  physicians,  paramedical  and  other 
personnel;  tran^mrtation  and  other  ex- 
penses; program  evaluation;  and  welfare 
poUcles  that  would  reduce  the  desired  num- 
bws  of  chUdren  and  are  feasible  in  different 
oountrles.  It  will  be  Important  to  try  to  fore- 
cast alternative  sequences  of  program  de- 
velopment and  identify  potential  sources  of 
funds  and  modes  of  financing;  particularly 
the  requirements  for  technical  and  flnnn^ia.) 
assistance  among  oountrles. 

4.  We  applaud  the  work  of  foundations, 
voluntary  associations,  and  other  private 
organlzattons  and  urge  that  they  be  encour- 
aged in  research  and  action  programs  for 
fertUlty  reduction. 

The  private  agencies  are  a  superb  source  to 
be  looked  to  for  innovation,  experimentation, 
and  approaches  not  feasible  for  governments, 
rather  than  ior  duplication  of  govemment 
services. 

Raxymmendation  eight:  the  need  for  research 

To  the  student  of  population  problems  the 
need  for  further  research  is  palnfuUy  obvi- 
ous. Our  study  on  the  poUcy  impUcations  of 
rapid  popiUatlon  growth  has  demonstrated 
this  need  to  us  with  erbaordinary  clarity.  It 
iB  the  habit  of  scholars  to  caU  for  more  re- 
search appears  to  us  to  be  compelling  for  the 
people  of  the  wortd.  Therefore: 

First:  We  urge  that  governments,  in  both 
developed  and  developing  oountrles,  support 
reeearch  on  reproductive  physiology  and 
methods  of  fertUlty  centred  and  on  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  health  factors  that  deter- 
mine fertUlty  behavior. 

International  cooperation  In  such  research 
can  contribute  greaUy  to  Its  effectiveness 
because  the  many  types  of  research  needed 
in  different  ciUtures,  the  interdisciplinary 
character  of  such  research,  and  the  num- 
bers of  institutions  and  people  Involved  re- 
quire global  exchange  of  Infcxmation  and 
mutual  assistance. 

Second:  In  addition  to  strengthening  on- 
going efforts,  we  propose  that  a  number  of 
international  research  centers  on  peculation 
problems  be  established  and  supported,  at 
least  in  part,  though  Intergovernmental 
technical  assistance  mechanisms. 

Third:  We  urge  governments  and  private 
agencies  to  expand  university  research  and 
teaching  on  the  role  of  demograplilc  factors 
In  economic  and  social  change. 

Problems  concerning  which  more  Informa- 
tion and  understanding  are  needed  Include 
the  consequences  of  population  change  for 
economic  and  social  development;  urbaniza- 
tion and  Internal  migration;  labeir  poUcy 
and  industrialization;  agriculture  and  nutri- 
tion; health  and  welfare;  education  and 
communications;  natural  reaourcee  cjid  en- 
vironmental quaUty;  and  conflicts  »mr»T>g 
ethnic,  linguistic,  and  ocbcr  aoetal  groups. 

These  iwy»mTnaT>rt^'^r)r.nit  and  emr  comments 
are  not  designed  to  present  a  comprehen- 
sive solution  to  the  world's  population  prob- 
lems; they  are  simply  our  stiection  ot  the 
most  useful  options  as  of  summer  1970. 
We  have,  as  one  result  of  this  stud;,  corns 
to  realize  that  ootnprehenslve  closure  on 
most  a^>ects  of  population  Is  Impossibls 
simply  because  we  do  ne>t  know  enough. 
This  is  our  best  estimate  of  the  '"i"Yit1atir 
needs  In  terms  of  both  prompt  action  pro- 
grams (or  the  next  few  years  and  the  re- 
search required  to  make  future  poUeAss  mats 
effective  through  an  expanded  bass  of 
knowledge. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  COUN- 
TIES HONORS  MILWAUKEE 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
mid-July  of  this  year  the  National  Asao- 
ciation  of  Counties  held  their  annual 
convention  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  At  that 
time  they  presented  a  "New  County 
Achievement  Award"  to  Milwaukee 
County  for  its  cultural  affairs  program. 

Milwaukee  County  richly  deserves  this 
recognition,  particularly  for  its  outstand- 
ing series  of  "Music  Under  the  Stars" 
concerts,  offered  to  the  pubUc  free  of 
chtirge.  This  series  has  won  internation- 
al recognition,  being  praised  by  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador  among  others. 

Mr.  John-David  Anello,  director  of 
cultural  activities  for  the  county,  con- 
ducted this  year's  concert  series.  To  Mr. 
Anello.  the  Milwaukee  Cultiural  Affairs 
Department,  and  the  Milwaukee  County 
Parks  Department,  go  my  congratula- 
tions on  their  receiving  this  award.  "ITaelr 
fine  work  has  done  much  to  fill  a  cul- 
tural need  in  Milwaukee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  edi- 
torials, which  appeared  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel  and  the  APL-CIO 
Milwaukee  Labor  Press  on  this  award,  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

National   Appuvuse 

The  34tb  annual  Mvislc  Under  the  Stars 
series  begins  at  Washington  Park  Friday 
night  with  a  presentation  of  "The  Mualc 
Man." 

The  series  of  musical  programs,  presented 
free  of  charge  in  the  last  several  years,  has 
been  taken  for  granted  by  Mllwaukeeans  but 
It  symbolizes  a  dedication  to  fill  a  cultural 
need  in  the  community. 

No  small  contributor  to  the  "Stars"  pro- 
gram and  other  county  cultural  events  has 
been  John-David  Anello,  director  of  cultural 
activities  for  Milwaukee  County,  who  will  be 
In  a  familiar  poet  as  musical  conductor  Fri- 
day. 

And  It  l«  encouraging  to  know  that  his  ef- 
forts and  those  of  public  and  private  In- 
terests, which  have  shared  In  maintaining 
the  high  level  of  cultural  fare  la  the  county, 
will  receive  national  recognition. 

This  reccgnmon  will  come  in  mid-July 
when  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
holds  its  anniial  convention  here.  NACO,  as 
the  group  is  called,  has  designated  Milwaukee 
County  as  a  recipient  of  a  "New  Coiuity 
Achievement  Award."  for  its  cultural  affairs 
program. 

Congratulations  to  all  who  share  in  the 
honor  of  the  award. 

A    DXSCBVKD     AWAKD 

A  high  honor  has  been  paid  Milwaukee 
County  in  the  announcement  by  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  that  It  will  present 
the  County  Achievement  Award  to  Milwaukee 
for  Its  outstanding  cultural  affairs  program. 

Milwaukee  County  richly  deaerrea  this 
recognition  particularly  for  Its  oatatandlng 
serlea  of  "Music  Under  the  Stars,"  concerts 
offered  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 

This  series  has  won  International  recogni- 
tion and  among  the  many  tributes  la  one 
from  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Park  Commission  commend- 
ing It  for  a  concert  entitled  "A  Salute  to 
Spain".  Ambassador  Jamie  Arguelles  had 
this  to  say:  "Tour  plans  for  'A  Salute  to 
Spain'  program  In  Mahwaukee  gives  me  great 
pleasure  and  prl<te.  I  am  certain  that  through 
the  eodeavors  of  dedicated  Individuals  and 
inatltutlons  aa  tba  MUwaukae  County  Park 


Commlnton,  the  cultural  awareness  of  the 
heritage  and  beauty  shared  by  our  countries, 
through  music,  will  penetrate  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  everyone  taking  part  in  this  cele- 
bration." 

"Please  count  on  the  support  of  this  Em- 
bassy to  help  you  realize  the  praiseworthy 
undertaking  on  which  your  Commission  has 
embarked.  I  wish  you  all  the  best  of  success." 

This  year's  concert  series  under  the  gifted 
baton  and  direction  of  Maestro  John  Anello 
will  again  give  our  cltlsenry  a  wonderful 
opport\jinlty  which  Is  being  recognized  so  well 
in  the  award  by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  and  the  message  from  the  Spanish 
Ambassador. 


THE  MOTIVATION  CRISIS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  my  remarks  on  "The 
Motivation  Crisis  in  the  United  States," 
delivered  as  a  lecture  before  the  Aspen 
Institute  on  Humanistic  Studies  at  the 
Institute's  Paepke  Hall,  Aspen,  Colo.,  on 
August  24,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Motivatiom  Caisis  in  thk  Unitko  States 
(By  Jacob  K.  JaviU) 

Something  has  gone  out  of  the  heart  of 
America,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history,  most  Americans  feel  a  serious  doubt 
as  to  our  nation's  destiny.  According  to  the 
polls,  they  say  by  almost  three  to  one  that 
we  are  on  the  wrong  track,  and  they  are  right. 

There  is  much  frustration  with  govern- 
ment, on  the  grounds  that  it  has  floundered 
in  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam  and  found  It  so 
hard  to  get  out  of  the  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment attributable  to  it,  and  out  of  pollu- 
tion, urban  decay,  poverty,  racial  tension  and 
drug  addiction. 

There  is  much  frustration  with  business  on 
the  grounds  that  it  has  failed  to  develop 
adequately  economic  Justice  in  our  country. 

There  is  much  frustration  with  education 
on  the  grounds  that  so  much  of  it  Is  Irrele- 
vant to  our  times  and  has  still  not  even  ade- 
quat^y  met  the  legitimate  chaUenges  of 
students  and  faculty  for  a  share  in  Its  ad- 
ministration. 

There  Is  much  frustration  with  the  estab- 
lishments of  religion  as  being  no  longer  satls- 
fylngly  real  to  many. 

Now,  much  In  these  frustrations  may  be 
unjustified,  but  they  are  vividly  current 
nonetheless.  They  have  led  to  the  erosion  of 
pride  in  achievement  throughout  the  Ameri- 
can society.  They  have  substituted  for  inter- 
est and  curlodty  and  the  eest  for  learning 
and  doing  In  our  young  people  a  desire  to  fall 
away,  to  opt  or  drop  out,  to  adjure  both  the 
Joy  and  responsibility  of  self-realization. 
Young  people  seek  instead  the  opiate  of  self- 
contemplation. 

These  are  all  signs  of  the  decay  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  aickneas  of  a  people,  but  must 
It  be  so? 

We  have  health  and  vitality  within  us  as  a 
people.  We  are  still  a  new  land  by  the  calen- 
dar of  history  and  our  resources  are  vast.  We 
have  the  greatest  machinery  and  organi- 
zation for  the  production  of  things  mankind 
wants  and  needs  that  mankind  has  ever 
known.  We  are  at  heart  a  decent  and  a  com- 
passionate people.  What  then  is  holding  us 
back? 

I  believe  that  It  Is  the  failure  to  establish 
new  goals  and  a  new  destiny  for  America.  The 
goals  of  prosperity,  national  preeminence  and 
world  peace  are  no  longer  satisfying.  We  need 
to  be  brought  forth  into  new  ideals  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  world  law,  world  develop- 


ment, and  the  effective  conservation  of  the 
world's  human  and  material  resources. 

We  have  lost  much  of  our  motivation  be- 
cause we  have  lost  much  of  our  Idealism.  As 
a  nation  we  need  a  moral  regeneration.  We 
need  new  forms  of  organization  as  well  as 
new  goals. 

We  need  a  new  birth  of  confidence,  that 
Just  as  the  world  can  be  redeemed  for  most 
people  from  the  age-old  grind  of  poverty  and 
want  by  science  and  technology,  so  too  it  can 
be  redeemed  from  war,  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion by  human  intervention.  The  new  tools 
and  the  new  energy  have  brought  us  the  un- 
paraUeled  means  to  do  both. 

The  autliorlty  and  therefore  the  re^Ktn* 
slblllty  resrts  greatly  in  the  hands  of  the  gen> 
eratlon  over  thlrty-flve.  It  is  our  duty  to  lis- 
ten, most  carefully  and  respectfully  and  with 
the  deepest  concern,  to  the  views  of  youth. 
Yet  It  is  we  who  can  do  the  most  to  redeem 
the  nation  and  our  people.  If  we  do,  youth 
will  be  In^lred  to  work  with  ua.  We  were 
born  before  1937,  and  we  have  got  the  nation 
to  where  it  Is.  Ours  must  be  a  passion  for 
Justice  at  home  and  abroad.  What  can  be 
done  Is  shown  by  a  few  sample  contemporary 
accomplishments. 

P'lrst,  ending — since  1954 — the  social  order 
of  the  South  which  ordained  the  black  as  a 
leaser  person  and  which  had  persisted  for  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  by  no  means  finished 
business,  but  it  is  well  imder  way. 

Second,  granting  the  vote  tc  those  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Third,  the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  whan 
the  people  turned  against  that  war  and 
recognized  It  as  one  of  our  greatest  blunders 
as  a  nation.  It  is  well  under  way  and  while 
not  in  all  its  aspects  what  I  and  many  others 
would  want  still  signals  the  end  of  the  ter- 
rible tragedy  of  Vietnam. 

Fourth  the  President's  proposal  tor  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  for  the  first  time 
placing  a  floor  under  welfare  In  the  United 
States:  and  the  President's  New  Economic 
Plan  Just  announced  recognizing  for  the  first 
time  alnce  World  War  n  that  severe  inflation 
and  unemployment  cannot  be  cured  without 
controls  which  we  have  always  associated 
with  war  rather  than  peace. 

Within  these  terms  I  feel  that  there  are 
five  national  priorities  domestically  and  four 
abroad.  These  are  as  follows : 

First  the  conquest  of  poverty  and  hunger 
in  America.  This  strugggle  Is  far  from  won. 
At  the  very  minimum  twelve  to  fifteen  per 
cent  of  all  Ain«ricans  are  still  economloally 
at  the  poverty  level  and  the  power  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  country  are  at  stake  In  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  I  bellev*  the  first 
step  Is  the  enactment  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  proposed  by  the  President  and  we 
must  strive  mightily  toward  that  end. 

Second  I  would  put  the  pollution  of  the 
environment.  This  is  a  matter  of  deep  oon- 
oem  to  all  Americans.  Air  and  water  and  land 
resources  have  long  been  neglected  and  need 
prompt  remedial  action.  The  eetabllahment 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion by  the  Federal  government  is  a  great 
step  forward  but  we  need  more  effectively  to 
rationalize  protection  of  the  environment 
and  all  of  the  actlviUes  of  the  country  with- 
out at  the  same  time  blocking  those  activi- 
ties; and  incidentally  there  is  a  dangerous 
tendency  toward  that  latter  posalbillty  right 
now.  This  Is  a  problem  of  expediting  dedsloD 
making  both  in  the  courts  and  at  all  levels  of 
government  as  well  as  of  increasing  public 
knowledge  and  sophistication. 

Third.  I  would  seek  to  revise  completely 
the  format  of  formal  education  in  this  coun- 
try. Much  education  today  Is  Irrelevant  to 
the  times.  Much  of  It  takes  a  greater  amount 
of  time  than  necessary.  And  much  of  It  Is 
out  of  touch  In  timing  with  the  priorities  of 
the  day.  One  of  the  startling  examples  is  the 
tremendous  shortage  of  doctors  and  our  rela- 
tive slowness  In  taking  up  the  idea  of  as- 
sistant physicians  or  other  aspects  of  what 
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the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  as  the  so-call- 
ed Felcher  System.  We  have  made  some  prog- 
ress in  education  through  the  recent  passage 
in  the  Senate  of  the  new  Higher  Education 
Bill  which  is  capable  of  completely  revolu- 
tionizing American  higher  education.  This 
needs  to  be  followed  by  a  review  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  on  the 
federal  level  and  the  adoption  of  the  objec- 
tive of  education  reform  by  all  states  and 
local  units  of  government  which  deal  with 
education,  as  well. 

Fourth,  and  what  I  consider  one  of  the 
most  Important  priority  areas.  Is  a  realign- 
ment of  the  whc^e  question  of  corporate 
power  and  corporate  responslbUlty  In  the 
United  States,  and  this  Includes  labor  as 
well  as  management  and  Investors.  There  Is 
deep  concern  about  that  throughout  the 
country,  and  yet  we  know  the  tremendous 
o^>abUlty  of  the  American  industrial  ma- 
chine to  produce  goods  and  services  to  the 
advantage  of  all  the  American  people  and  to 
the  i>eace  of  the  world.  Whstt  worries  us  now 
is  a  seeming  lack  of  pride  in  workmanship 
by  the  American  worker;  and  a  certain  slack- 
ening by  American  management  In  the  whole 
sharpness  of  Its  competition  with  nations 
throughout  the  world,  especially  Japan  and 
the  German  Federal  Republic.  A  great  deal 
can  be  accomplished  by  upgrading  basic 
motivation  among  the  American  people.  But, 
more  needs  to  be  done  with  respect  to  re- 
Bearch  and  development  and  automation  in 
the  American  economy,  conservation  and 
care  for  the  environment;  and  Its  greater 
rationalization  in  terms  of  a  world  complex 
of  Industrial  operations  rather  than  simply 
as  a  national  Industrial  plant.  This  can  re- 
sult In  a  considerable  upgrading  through 
technical  training  of  the  whole  American 
work  force.  It  Is  not  the  subject  so  often  re- 
ferred to  of  "the  export  of  jobs,"  which  re- 
flects the  narrow  view  that  our  economy  can 
remain  static  in  face  of  tremendous  world 
Industrial  development.  It  includes,  as  well, 
s  greater  rationalization  of  the  activities  of 
the  so-called  multi-national  corporations,  of 
which  so  many  are  American,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  more  effective  trade  relations, 
especially  with  the  under-developed  coun- 
tries which  need  to  have  assistance  from  the 
developed  countries  to  enter  the  industrial 

age- 
Also  in  the  United  States,  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous need  for  a  far  greater  amount  of 
corporate  democracy.  Participation  in  corpo- 
rate voting  by  stockholders  should  be  as 
widespread  as  political  voting  by  the  citizens; 
reforms  in  pension  and  welfare  plans  are 
urgent,  now  covering  thirty-million  American 
workers  with  9130  bUlion  in  assets  which  are 
growlnlg  at  the  rate  of  920  billion  a  year  in 
order  to  g^ve  the  worker  some  assurance  of 
effective  participation.  A  great  mutuallzatlon 
of  the  ownership  of  American  corporations 
Is  also  needed  through  stockholding  and 
profit  sharing.  Our  estimated  17  million  share 
holders  should  grow  to  70  million,  as  large 
as  the  work  force ! 

A  revision  of  the  American  antitrust  laws 
Is  also  long  overdue,  as  these  are  now  archaic 
In  terms  of  modern  practice  and  modem 
conditions. 

All  together,  a  veritable  revolution  In  the 
private  enterprise  system  is  needed,  but  a 
revolution  which  will  make  it  even  more  the 
possession  of  the  citizen  as  an  Individual 
rather  than  the  fiefdom  of  "big  business"  or 
ii  creature  of  the  state.  The  dominant  note 
should  be  "Business  In  the  Public  Interest" 
as  most  characteristic  of  the  best  that 
America  can  develop  for  Itself  and  the  world. 
Fifth  is  the  whole  issue  of  the  drug 
culture,  which  Is  so  very  deeply  worrying  the 
American  people.  This  will  take  large  appli- 
cations of  resources,  both  human  and  mate- 
rial. It  will  take  massive  research  and  devel- 
opment to  find  a  suitable  "antagonist"  for 
heroin  and  other  hard  drugs.  And,  as  we 
relax  in  respect  to  the  use  of  hard  drugs. 


because  we  are  able  more  effectively  to  deal 
with  them,  it  will  require  a  much  more 
Intelligent  view  of  marijuana,  the  govern- 
ment's attitude  toward  the  possession  and 
use  of  which,  considering  the  near  barbaric 
laws  in  so  many  states,  has  engendered  a 
sense  of  outrage  In  so  many  of  our  young 
people,  especially  those  on  college  campuses. 
Also,  much  greater  efforts  will  be  needed  to 
control  the  Illegal  International  fiow  of  drugs 
subject  to  abuse. 

In  the  International  field,  of  course,  our 
great  Ideal  must  be  the  rule  of  law  over  the 
rule  of  force.  This  means  constant  strength- 
ening of  the  United  Nations  and  regional 
organizations;  and  of  the  most  critical 
Importance,  success  In  the  SALT  and  other 
talks  for  a  limitation  of  nuclear  armaments. 
We  must  strengthen  regional  organizations 
for  ciiltural  and  educational  Interchange,  as 
well  as  for  security.  Even  great — and  super — 
powers  need  to  bie  willing  to  be  guided  in 
their  foreign  policy  by  International  deci- 
sions, in  which  smaller  and  weaker  powers 
would  Join.  Within  this  context  I  put  as 
objectives  for  the  relatively  near  term  the 
following: 

First,  the  means  to  deal  with  undeclared 
war,  the  terrible  restilt  of  which  we  have 
seen  In  Vietnam.  I  offer  as  to  this  issue  my 
own  War  Powers  Bill  which  divides  the 
powers  to  wage  undeclared  war.  to  deal  with 
war,  between  the  Congress  and  the  President 
and  which  is  now  under  active  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate,  a  slmUar  measure  being 
under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Within  this  context,  too,  would 
come  a  review  of  the  vast  network  of  military 
commitments  which  the  United  States  has 
throughout  the  world.  Twenty-five  years 
after  World  War  U,  these  need  to  be  tested 
and  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  new  capa- 
bility of  many  countries  and  of  the  true 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  attaining 
world  peace.  We  are  engaged  in  doing  that 
now  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
through  a  special  subcommittee,  but  this 
work  needs  to  be  forwarded  and  to  have  wide 
public  understanding  and  acceptance. 

The  second  Item  that  I  would  list  is  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  United  States  In 
aiding  military  dictatorships,  like  those  In 
Greece,  Pakistan,  Brazil  and  Argentina.  And. 
as  a  corollary,  our  relationships  with  coun- 
tries still  engaged  in  the  remnants  of  im- 
perialism, like  Portugal.  We  cannot  be  sum- 
mary about  this,  as  vast  Interests  are 
Involved  and  they  are  by  no  means  simple 
to  manage.  But  a  recognition  of  the  problem 
and  the  fact  that  we  need  to  hold  to  a  high 
moral  tone  refiectlng  it  are  essential:  aind  if 
we  propose  to  deviate  from  it,  these  are 
decisions  which  ought  to  be  made  openly  and 
in  the  Congress,  as  w^e  are  making  them  right 
now  about  military  aid  to  Greece  and  Pakis- 
tan, rather  than  behind  closed  doors  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

The  third  matter  with  which  I  would  deal 
in  the  world  Is  the  problem  of  International 
segregation,  the  most  blatant  example  of 
which  Is  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Here, 
too.  we  have  to  hold  to  a  moral  tone  worthy 
of  the  future  which  we  wish  the  world  to 
have,  and  willingly  cooperate  internationally 
In  order  to  bring  an  end  to  this  barbaric 
practice,  in  what  is  an  otherwise  so  highly 
civilized  part  of  the  western  world. 

The  fourth  item  with  which  we  must  deal 
Is  the  International  monetary  system,  which 
Is  today,  as  has  Just  been  shown  by  the  sus- 
pension of  gold  payments  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  completely  out  of  date  and 
much  too  limited  to  deal  with  the  Tast  ex- 
pansion of  the  world's  economy  which  Is  in 
progress.  A  bold  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  revision  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  would  give  the 
world,  and  especially  the  developing  world, 
hope  and  encouragement  for  realizing  the 
dreams  of  their  pteoples  for  a  better  future. 
For.  it  Is  the  developing  world  which  suffers 


so  seriously,  not  only  being  disadvantaged 
when  compared  with  the  developed  world  but 
even  looking  forward  to  decades  more  of  the 
unacceptable  eoonocolc  gap  between  the  de- 
veloping and  the  developed  world. 

Finally,  as  symbolized  by  the  proposed 
new  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  China,  there  is 
the  need  for  opening  wide  the  dO(XS  to  the 
full  exchange  in  the  world  of  ideas,  people 
and  goods.  This  must  be  In  every  way  one 
of  the  prime  objectives  of  ourselTea  and  o< 
all  mankind.  It  Is  by  no  means  wlthont  risk, 
as  we  well  understand,  but  the  goal  Is  In- 
finitely superior  to  the  risks  which  need  to 
be  run  In  attaining  It.  We  have  hardly  be- 
gun, even  in  the  Atlantic  community,  to  ex- 
ploit the  benefits  and  possibilities  which 
are  Inherent  In  this  concept,  and  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  activities  of  which  we  are 
capable  as  a  naton. 

Twenty-six  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  we  are  ascending  to  a  new  plateau, 
buUt  upon  new  concepts  and  new  needs  at 
long  last  disengaged  fitxn  the  liquidation  of 
World  War  U.  We  face  a  completely  new 
world  in  terms  of  its  physical  limitations — 
we  now  have  attained  the  moon  and  will  go 
further  than  that.  In  terms  of  Its  organiza- 
tional limitations,  we  have  now  shown  a 
sustained  capacity  for  international  action, 
even  International  action  to  repel  aggres- 
sion, as  was  evidenced  in  Korea.  In  terms  of 
the  recognition  of  the  critical  nature  of  the 
threat  to  our  whole  envlrtMiment  and  In 
moral  terms  of  the  evaluation  of  what  Is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  In  International  con- 
duct, we  are  beginning  to  show  a  wllUngnees 
to  admit  the  great  mass  of  humankind  to 
a  share  in  these  deliberations.  A  new  burst 
of  power,  energy,  resourcefulness  and  con- 
structive action  on  the  p€ut  of  the  United 
States  is  essential.  There  Is  a  deeply  moral 
and  spiritual  impetus  for  this  purpose  in 
the  deep  feeling  In  the  hearts  of  so  many 
Americans  that  our  crisis  is  one  of  the  soul 
and  the  spirit  far  more  than  it  Is  physical  or 
In  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  mankind 
or  even  with  one  another.  It  is  my  deep  con- 
viction that  the  dedication  of  the  generation 
which  brought  this  on  to  better  preparing 
the  world  for  the  generation  which  is  fcdlow- 
ing.  as  we  are  their  trustees,  will  Inspire  us 
and  will  inspire  the  new  generation  to  again 
accept  America's  destiny  as  an  honorable 
leader  for  all  mankind  In  the  paths  of  peace, 
development  and  enlightenment. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE'S  VIEWS  ON 
BUSING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  members 
of  the  public  generally  are  always  inter- 
ested in  the  views  of  potential  presidential 
candidates  on  problems  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Nation. 

While  our  coUeague,  Senator  Miisxis 
of  Maine,  Is  not  jret  an  avowed  presi- 
dential candidate,  only  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  daily  newspapers  and  at  the  Gal- 
lup poll  indicates  that  he  is  the  front 
runner  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination. 

For  these  reasons.  Senator  Mttskix's 
views  on  the  most  important  subject  of 
busing  students  to  achieve  racial  balance 
are  of  great  Interest.  I  noticed  in  yester- 
day's Evening  Star  where  Senator 
MiTSKix  discussed  this  subject  at  length, 
and  his  views  were  most  interesting. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  enUUed  "Muskie 
Dislikes  Busing  but  Says  It's  Needed." 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star. 
Wednesday.  September  8.  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Musxix  DisLiKxs  Bttsing  but  Sats  It's 

NXXDBD 

(By  James  M.  Naugliton) 
Sak  Fkaitcisco. — Sen.  Bdmuiul  S.  Muakle 
b*B  Joined  President  Nixon  In  voicing  dis- 
taste for  the  busing  ot  children  to  desegre- 
gate public  schools,  but  be  has  sharply  crltl- 
daed  the  President  for  attempting  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  fedena  funds  to  acquire  the 
buses. 

The  senator  tram.  Maine,  touring  Califor- 
nia In  search  of  money  and  support  for  bis 
undeclared  candidacy  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination,  yesterday  an- 
nounced this  position  at  a  news  conference 
In  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

"Like  everyone  else.  I  dont  like  busing," 
Muskle  said  In  response  to  a  question.  "It's 
Inconvenient  to  parents,  consumes  time  that 
students  could  better  use  for  studying  and 
It  uses  up  resources  for  the  purchase  of  buses 
and  so  on  that  might  be  better  used." 

CAIXS    IT     NXCXSSAaT 

"I  disagree  with  the  President's  position 
because  It  has  had  the  effect  of  disrupting 
movements  that  have  been  under  way,  plans 
that  have  received  (or  parents)  as  they  ac- 
cepted the  necessity  for  moving  toward  the 
integration  of  their  schools." 

But,  Muskle  said  that  until  the  nation  suc- 
cessrully  integrates  Its  cities  "we're  going 
to  have  to  rely  on  biislng  to  some  extent  to 
deal  with  the  problem." 

Thus  he  took  Issue  with  Nixon's  declara- 
tion on  Aug.  3  that  the  attorney  general  and 
the  secretary  of  Health  Education  and  Wel- 
fare should  wotk.  with  Southern  schocd  dis- 
tricts "to  hold  busing  ro  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  law." 

Nixon  also  directed  his  administration  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act  to  'tlpulate  that  none 
of  the  act's  tl.5  bUIlon  li  aid  to  desegregat- 
ing school  systems  may  t>e  used  to  acquire 
buses. 

"His  proposal  to  deny  lederal  support  for 
school  districts  In  Implementing  busing 
programs.  I  think.  Is  a  disservice  to  those 
communities.  And  It  has  a  disruptive  effect 
on  public  opinion  In  thos«>  communities." 

PASIirrS     ART     OCTRACED 

Parents  of  Chinese-American  pupils  In 
San  Francisco  have  cited  Nixon's  statements 
in  expressing  their  outrage  at  a  court-or- 
dered plan  for  widespread  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  the  city's  schools. 

Muskle  said  he  understands  the  "fears  of 
parents"  about  the  biislng  oi  ibelr  children, 
"but  this  Is  a  difficult  soclaJ  problem  that 
threatens  great  division  Id  our  country, 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  country,  really. 

"8o  all  of  us,  including  parpnts.  have  a 
responsibility  for  tindertaklng  to  recognize 
the  problem  at  the  same  time  that  we  search 
for  better  answers" 

Asked  for  his  own  solution  Muskle  said 
that  there  Is  "no  perfect  answer'  to  a  prob- 
lem rooted  In  "a  distortion  ol  uur  values 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  which  has  pro- 
duced communities  that  are  segr»t;ated  and 
separated  peopie  from  each  other  r-  >r  reasons 
that  are  wrong  in  terms  of  the  \merlcan 
ideal.  " 

POSSDLC      ALTEKNATrVl 

As  possible  alternatives  to  busing  ne  men- 
tioned redrawing  of  nelgbborbo  <]  school 
boundaries — an  approach  which  federal 
courts  In  urban  areas  of  the  S<..uth  have 
found  unsatisfactory — for  the  creation  of 
new  school  facilities  "In  a  way  tnst  avoids 
separatism  " 

One  newaman  pressed  the  senatoi  to  be 
more  specific  in  recoounendlng  a  oetter  so- 
lution than  busing. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  not  listening  co  what 
I'm  proposing,  sir,"  Muskle  snapped  back. 
"You're  asking  me  for  a  blueprint,  which  no- 
body has  yet  propoeed." 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
The  Chair  hears  no  re^wnse,  and  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1971 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  Order  No.  328,  S.  2007,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  recommit,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
my  motion  to  recommit  S.  2007  and  re- 
port the  same  back  forthwith,  except 
for  the  child  development  portion  of  that 
bill,  will  not  fall  victim  to  narrow  parti- 
san attitudes  on  either  side. 

The  child  development  program  is  of 
such  critical  importance  that  it  deserves 
broad-based  and  bipartisan  support.  I  be- 
lieve that  type  of  support  is  entirely 
possible  if  the  committee  would  simply 
give  adequate  consideration  to  a  few  of 
the  problems  related  to  the  language  of 
this  measure. 

The  reason  we  are  faced  with  problems 
with  respect  to  child  development  is  that 
the  committee  did  not  give  this  matter 
the  thorough  review  which  It  deserves. 
This  bill  was  marked  up  in  great  haste 
and  as  to  the  child  advocacy  portion,  for 
example,  there  were  not  even  any  hear- 
ings. 

We  have  not  given  sufficient  attention 
to  the  very  fundamental  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  OEO  should  be  an  operat- 
ing agency  or  a  research  and  develop- 
ment agency. 

The  Issue  on  the  question  of  earmark- 
ing is  simply  wiiether  the  research  and 
development  programs,  which  are  bread 
and  butter  programs  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country,  are  to  suffer 
a  disproportionate  outback  or  even  com- 
plete elimination  in  the  event  of  a  siiort- 
fall  in  appropriations. 

No  one  here  disputes  the  vital  role 
which  child  development  councils  will 
have  to  plav  if  this  program  is  to  be  a 
success.  The  question  is,  however, 
whether  they  should  be  advisory  or 
whether  they  should  have  direct  control 
over  programs.  In  other  words,  is  it  a 
sound  practice  to  separate  control  from 
responsibility? 

The  committee  has  not  given  sufficient 
consideration  to  the  definition  of  "eco- 
nomically disadvantaged." 

I  think  this  became  very  clear  yester- 
day as  we  discussed  the  possible  family 
income  levels  which  might  be  used  in 
deciding  whether  to  charge  fees  for  the 
services  to  be  provided  imder  the  pro- 
gram.  Yesterday,    I   asked    the   distin- 


giiished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale),  repeatedly,  ho^ 
many  children  will  be  served  imder  this 
program.  I  must  have  asked  that  ques- 
tion 10  times  and  the  question  was  never 
Euiswered.  The  hard  fact  is,  that  this  pro- 
gram cannot  possibly  serve  much  more 
than  one- half  of  the  3  V2  million  children 
from  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$4,200  per  year.  For  every  child  served 
free  from  a  family  with  a  higher  income, 
there  will  be  a  child  from  the  Nation's 
most  desperately  poor  who  will  have  to 
go  without  child  care  services.  What  the 
proponents  of  this  approach  are  doing  la 
taking  from  the  poor  and  giving  to  those 
who  are  better  off.  This  is  really  the  issue. 
Are  we  going  to  give  the  services  where 
they  are  most  desperately  needed? 

If  this  is  to  be  an  across-the-board  pro- 
gram, and  the  committee  might  well  have 
gone  that  route,  then  we  should  face  up 
squarely  to  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  restrict  the  availability 
of  services  which  ar;  already  insufficient 
to  handle  the  poorest  of  American  fami- 
Ues. 

Rather  than  jeopardize  the  entire  bill 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  agree 
to  recommit  the  child  development  por- 
tion of  this  bill  so  that  it  can  receive 
some  additional  consideration  by  the 
committee  on  these  important  questions. 
Perhaps  then  it  can  be  reported  back  to 
the  Senate  with  the  broad  base  of  support 
which  it  surely  deserves. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACniNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  to  attend  the 
third  session.  Preparatory  Committee  for 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Hiunan 
Environment,  to  be  held  in  Nev.  York, 
N.Y.,  September  13-24,  1971 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (8.  2007)  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Economic  Opportim- 
ity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.   NELSON.   Mr.   President,   would 
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the  Chair  inform  me  how  much  time  Is 
left  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  to  me? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  13  min- 
utes; the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  quickly  reject  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  commit- 
tee. Recommittal  would  be  a  cconpletely 
fruitless  and  unnecessary  move. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower  and  Poverty  held  a  total  of 
18  days  of  hearings  on  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  Amendments  of  1971,  5  of 
which  were  precisely  on  the  child  de- 
velopment title.  We  also  held  hearings  on 
the  child  development  proposal  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  We  have  taken 
testimony  from  the  outstanding  educa- 
tional, medical,  psychiatric,  and  child  de- 
velopment experts  in  the  Nation  on  this 
issue. 

We  held  extended  executive  sessions 
on  the  bill  both  at  the  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  level.  The  child  develop- 
ment title  of  the  bill  occupied  more  of 
our  time  in  the  markup  sessions  than 
any  other  issue  in  the  bill.  The  question  of 
whether  the  child  development  issue 
should  be  handled  as  a  part  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  was  carefully  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  In  the  end  the 
committee  voted  imanimously  to  report 
out  this  bill  exactly  as  it  now  stands  here 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Oliio  raised 
the  question  of  separating  the  child  de- 
velopment title  of  the  bUl  during  these 
deliberations.  Members  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  strongly  expressed 
the  view  that  these  closely  related  is- 
sues should  be  kept  intact  in  one  piece 
of  legislation,  and  in  the  end  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  made  no  move  to 
separate  the  issues  in  either  the  sub- 
co.Tunittee  or  full  committee,  and  he 
joined  with  the  unanimous  committee 
in  voting  to  approve  and  report  out  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands. 

Thus,  it  serves  no  purpose,  it  seems  to 
me.  to  send  this  bill  back  to  committee 
at  this  stage  after  it  has  been  given 
such  detailed  consideration  and  after 
It  has  been  approved  imanimously  in 
Its  present  form. 

On  the  merits  of  separating  the  child 
development  title  from  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  let  me  say  it  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  these  two  issues 
be  kept  together.  We  already  have  a 
Headstart  program  under  which  some 
1,700  local  agencies  run  programs  in 
more  than  8,000  different  locations. 
There  will  be  substantial  similarities  be- 
tween the  child  development  centers  au- 
thorized in  S.  2007  and  the  existing 
Headstart  programs.  It  would  be  im- 
thinkable  to  set  up  two  completely  dif- 
ferent systems  in  two  completely  differ- 
ent pieces  of  legislation,  both  designed 
to  reach  the  same  basic  goal  of  provid- 
ing medical,  educational,  and  nutritional 
assistance  to  children  of  lower  income 
families  during  the  most  crucial  years 
of  their  development. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  go  on  to  pass 
this  bill  including  the  child  develop- 
ment section  which  is  so  desperately 
needed  by  the  Nation. 


I  wish  to  say  at  this  time  that  the 
hearings  on  the  child  development  title 
conducted  in  the  last  Congress  and  con- 
ducted this  year  were  handled  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  and  I  think  that 
all  people  in  the  country  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  very  important  prob- 
lem owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  who  devoted  so 
much  time  in  developing  this  exception- 
ally fine  piece  of  legislation. 

I  might  point  out  that  at  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  the  top  rated  priority  project  by 
those  who  participated  in  that  confer- 
ence was  the  development  of  legislation 
respecting  the  question  of  comprehensive 
child  development.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  "Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  has 
done  by  his>8?tensive  hearings  and  hard 
work  in  preparing  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. If  it  passes,  as  I  hope  and  trust  it 
will,  I  think  it  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  ever  passed  in 
this  coxmtry  respecting  the  rights  and 
interests  of  children  in  tills  coimtry. 

I  yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  may  desire  to  speak  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  grsuiious  remarks.  None  of 
the  work  could  have  been  imdertaken 
without  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty,  from  which  this  measure 
arose.  The  issue  is  a  terribly  important 
one.  and  it  had  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

We  have  had,  I  think,  as  much  consid- 
eration of  this  proposal  as  of  any  pro- 
posal the  Senate  has  acted  on  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate  7  years  ago.  We  have 
had  extensive  hearings,  which  involve 
three  volumes  of  hearing  records  in  this 
session  alone.  E^ssentially  the  same  meas- 
ure was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  two  volumes  of  hearings  were  con- 
sumed in  considering  that  measure  in  the 
last  Congress.  Similar  deep  consideration 
and  hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion under  the  gifted  leadership  of  Rep- 
resentative John  Brademas. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  measure  had 
the  thoughtful  and  thorough  concern  of 
a  coalition  of  over  20  impressive  orga- 
nizations knowledgeable  about  and  in- 
volved in  child  development  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  the  coalition  of  organizations  support- 
ing this  proposal  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

AFlr-CIO;  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion; Americans  for  Indian  Ojjportunlty  Ac- 
tion Ooimcll;  Black  Child  Development  In- 
stitute; Committee  for  Community  Affairs; 
Common  Cause;  Day  Care  and  Child  Develop- 
ment Council  of  America,  Inc.;  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation;  Interstate 
Research  Associates;  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union;  League  of  Women 
Voters;  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights;  National  Council  of  Churches;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women:  National 
Eduoation  Association;   National  League  of 


Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors;  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Women,  president, 
and  vice  president  for  LeglslaUon;  National 
Welfare  Bights  Organization;  United  Auto 
Workers,  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  and 
Washington  Research  Project  Action  Council. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  remind  the  Senate, 
in  reading  that  list  of  organizations,  that 
they  constitute  the  most  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  groups  in 
this  field  in  this  coimtry.  Their  advice 
and  counsel  helped  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment proposal  which  is  now  about  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  TJB.  Senate.  They,  too, 
sp>ent  Uterally  months  assisting  us  in  the 
development  of  this  proposal. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  NUron,  convened 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Children  in 
December,  to  which  virtually  every 
known  child  development  specialist  was 
invited,  together  with  parents,  children, 
and  professionals  who  are  most  know- 
ledgeable about  the  problems  of  children 
in  this  coimtry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  conference,  a 
new  and  unique  weighted  vote  was  taken 
to  determine  what  the  delegates  thought 
was  most  important  among  all  their  rec- 
ommendations. I  think  it  is  significant 
that  the  delegates  concluded  that  the  No. 
1,  most  important  recommendation,  of 
the  highest  priority,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive,  family- 
oriented  child  development  program,  in- 
cluding health  ser\ices,  day  care,  and 
early  childhood  education. 

In  fact,  this  proposal  is  raitirely  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendation  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  White  House  Conference  on 
Children. 

Finally,  this  proposal  draws  from  the 
enormous  experience  and  knowledge  we 
gained  from  Headstart.  Headstart  has 
now  been  in  being  for  over  5  years.  It 
has  affected  the  Uves  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  children.  It  has 
been  examined,  evaluated,  and  studied 
by  literally  hundreds  of  professionals. 
The  proposal  which  we  act  on  today 
draws  upon  the  cumulative  experience  of 
all  of  these  efforts  concerning  Head- 
start. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  only  fair  to  say 
that  this  prop)osal  to  be  acted  on  today 
is  as  fuUy  considered  as  any  proposal 
in  the  social  reform  field  to  come  before 
the  Senate  in  a  long  time,  and  perhaps 
even  at  all :  and  it  would  seem  liighly  un- 
realistic to  now  refer  the  proposal  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc,,.'^^ 
Welfare.  All  I  can  conclude  is  that  such 
a  vote  would  not  be  a  vote  on  procedure, 
but  a  vote  against  child  development 
programs — a  vote  to  kill  this  proposal — 
because  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  what 
further  steps  we  could  take  of  a  pro- 
cedural nature  to  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  proposal. 

I  believe  this  measure  in  fact  was 
ready  for  adoption  in  the  last  Congress, 
smd  I  had  prtHxised  it  as  an  amendment 
at  that  time,  but  in  defer«ice  to  requests 
of  the  administration  and  from  oth«^ 
we  decided  to  provide  only  a  simple  ex- 
tenslcn  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
at  that  time.  But  if  we  let  this  oppwiai- 
nity  pass  by,  it  could  well  be  several  years 
l)efore  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  act 
on  a  proposal  of  this  magnitude,  and 
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there  woiild  be  milUona  of  children  who 
woiild  be  denied  a  decent  opportunity  for 
the  fullness  of  American  life  because  we 
failed  them.  I  do  not  want  that  on  my 
conscience.  I  do  not  think  the  country 
should  have  it  on  its  conscience. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  oppose  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  Is  recognised. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  can  let  me  have  about  3  min- 
utes when  he  is  through,  or  whenever  it 
is  convenient. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Its  puri>ose,  of  course,  is  to 
eliminate  title  V.  or  the  "comprehensive 
child  development  program"  from  what 
otherwise  constitutes  a  reasonably  rou- 
tine bill  for  the  extension  of  the  OEO 
programs.  Because  of  Its  packaging,  some 
may  assume  that  the  child  development 
sections  of  the  bill  are  aimed  specifically 
and  exclusively  at  helping  the  least  priv- 
ileged members  of  our  society.  To  over- 
come any  handicaps  of  their  social  en- 
vironment by  means  of  early  remedial 
treatment. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  pro- 
gram which  we  are  being  asked  to  en- 
act is  infinitely  wider  in  scope.  It  is  a 
program  which  would  revolutionize  the 
conc^t  of  child  rearing  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  program  which  is  intended, 
initially,  to  cover  the  children  of  32  per- 
cent of  all  American  families — one  out 
of  three — a  program  whose  long-term 
and  explicit  objective  is  to  extend  these 
federally  designed  and,  therefore,  fed- 
erally controlled  programs  to  encompass 
all  American  children,  regardless  of  fam- 
ily income. 

I  cannot  believe,  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  or  the  American  people  are 
really  prepared  to  embrace  a  concept  so 
revolutionary  in  design  and  ao  all  en- 
compassing in  scope  as  that  contained  in 
the  child  development  sections  of  this 
biU.  Child  development  may  be,  as  some 
suggest,  an  idea  whose  time  has  come; 
but,  if  so,  its  hour  has  not  yet  arrived — 
not,  at  least,  on  the  basis  of  the  far-from- 
complete  evidence  so  far  advanced  in  its 
favor. 

The  very  term  "child  development"  is 
but  a  few  years  old.  So  new  is  it  that  no 
one  really  seems  to  know  what  exactly 
it  embraces.  Yet  Congress  is  today  being 
asked  to  underwrite  a  massive  new  pro- 
gram— and  it  is  massive — which  involves 
$100  million  in  tooling  up  costs  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  which  will  commit 
us  to  a  $2  billion  program  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  to  who  knows  what  thereafter. 
Thus,  in  what  Is  laconically  styled  "A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  for  other 
purposes,"  we  find  that  these  "other  pur- 
poses" will  consimie  almost  70  isercent  of 
what  is  to  be  authorized  for  the  ensuing 


fiscal  year.  It  seems  that  while  special- 
ists in  the  field  may  not  be  able  to  agree 
on  what  child  development  is,  they  are 
very  much  agreed  that  the  Federal  Crov- 
ermnent  ought  to  impose  it  overnight  on 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  phrase  "child  development,"  to  be 
sure,  sounds  Innocent  enough.  And  there 
are  no  doubt  thoee  who  will  support  the 
concept  precisely  because  it  does  seem  so 
innocent.  It  all  seems  quite  Innocent,  Mr. 
President,  until  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
sit  down  and  read  the  bill. 

Consider,  If  you  wlU,  the  very  first  sec- 
tion of  title  V.  Section  501(a)  states  that 
Congress — 

Finds  tbat  million  of  children  In  tbe  Na- 
tion are  suffering  unneceasary  b&rm  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  child  development  serrlcee, 
particularly  diulng  early  childhood  years. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  millions  of 
children  are  suffering  unnecessary  harm 
these  days,  Mr.  President,  but  I,  for  one, 
am  not  yet  persuaded  that  it  Is  from  lack 
of  adequate  federally  sponsored  child 
development  services.  And  I  am  not  at 
all  convinced  that  Congress  wants  to  put 
itself  in  the  position  of  declaring  once 
and  for  all  that  that  is  the  case.  Nor  am 
I  at  all  convinced  that  Congress  wants 
to  go  on  record  as  declaring  as  a  matter 
of  law,  as  the  next  section  would  have  It, 

that- 
Comprehensive  child  development  pro- 
grams. Including  a  full  range  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  services,  are  essential  to 
the  achievement  of  the  full  potential  of  the 
Nation's  children  and  shoxild  be  available 
aa  a  matter  of  right  to  all  children.  .  .  . 

This  Ls  not  mere  legislative  boilerplate, 
Mr.  President.  These  are  words  and 
phrases  carrying  profound  legal  impli- 
cations. They  tu-e  words  and  phrases 
committing  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  a  social  policy  that  threatens 
to  destroy  parental  authority  and  the 
institution  of  the  family.  What  does  it 
mean  to  say,  as  section  501(a)  (2)  does, 
that  "comprehensive  child  development 
programs  shall  be  available  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  all  children  .  .  .?"  What  is  the 
nature  of  this  right?  Is  it  a  right  that  a 
child  will  possess  over  against  his  par- 
ents? Over  against  the  Government? 
Over  against  both?  Over  against  school 
authorities  or  others  who  may  from  time 
to  time  be  placed  in  authority  over  him? 
Is  it  a  right  that  he  can  take  into  court 
and  sue  upon?  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  any  of 
these  questions.  And  I  am  not  sure  that 
anyone  knows.  What  I  do  know,  however, 
is  that  the  passage  of  such  seemingly 
harmless  boilerplate  is  an  invitation  to 
legal  and  social  chaos. 

How  many  Senators,  I  wonder,  are 
truly  aware  of  what  this  comprehensive 
child  devel(9ment  program  entails.  I 
know  that  I  was  not  aware  of  It  until  a 
few  days  ago.  How  many  Senators,  I 
wonder,  are  aware  that  this  proposal 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— I  quote  now  from  the  committee 
report,  at  page  43: 

To  Invt^ve  itaelf  In  comprehensive  physical 
and  mental  health,  social  and  cognitive  de- 
velopment servloes;  food  and  nutrltlonftl 
•ervlcea  (including  family  consultation); 
■peclal  programs  for  solnorlty  groups,  In- 
dians, and  bilingual  children;  spedaUy  de- 
signed prograoas  (Including  after  aebool,  sum- 


mer, weekend,  and  overnight  programs); 
identification  and  treatment  of  physical' 
mental,  and  emotional  problems.  Including 
programs  for  emotionally  disturbed  children; 
prenatal  services  to  reduce  nujnutrltlon,  \n. 
fant  and  maternal  mortality,  and  the  Inci- 
dence of  mental  retardation;  special  activities 
for  the  physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally 
handicapped  chUdren  and  children  with  tpt- 
clal  learning  dlsablUUes;  training  in  the 
fundamentals  of  child  development  for  family 
members  and  prospective  parents;  use  of 
ehUd  advocates  to  assist  children  and 
parents  In  securing  full  access  to  other  serv- 
Ices;  and  other  activities. 

The  last  phrase,  Mr.  President — "and 
other  activities"— is  a  grandfather  clause 
to  end  all  grandfather  clauses,  for  it 
comes  at  the  end  of  what  is  surely  the 
most  exhaustive  list  of  social  services  ever 
assembled  in  a  single  paragraph  of  a 
Senate  report.  The  imagination  boggles  at 
trying  to  conjure  up  a  single  conceivable 
activity  that  was  not  specified  in  the 
preceding  list.  But  how  many  Members 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  are  pre- 
pared to  put  the  Federal  Government 
fully  and  finally  into  the  business  of 
caring  for  each  and  every  aspect  of  each 
and  every  life  that  happens  to  be  bom 
American?  How  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  aware  of  the  all-embracing 
scope  of  the  proposed  before  them? 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It:  The 
enactment  of  the  child  development  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  deeply  radical  steps  ever  taken 
by  Congress.  I  am  not  alone  In  this  judg- 
ment, Mr.  President,  The  highly  esteemed 
head  of  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Dr.  Edward  Ziegler,  recent- 
ly declared  himself  "very  apprehensive ' 
about  the  prospect  of  establishing  a  na- 
tionwide network  of  child-care  centers. 
Dr.  Ziegler  is  quoted  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  as  saying 
that  he  questions  whether  "America  is 
ready  for  them."  He  continues: 

I  am  very  apprehensive  that  this  nation 
may  set  up  a  system  of  warehouses  for  chU- 
dren. 

The  article  goes  on  to  express  Dr. 
Ziegler's  fear  that  day-care  centers  might 
supplant  the  family. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  York  aware  that  while  Dr.  Ziegler 
testified  in  favor  of  modification  in  some 
features  of  this  bill  such  as  the  delivery 
system  and  mechanism,  I  think  it  Is 
quite  clear  from  his  testimony  that  he 
believes  the  general  twist  of  this  bill  is 
toward  comprehensive,  quality,  develop- 
mental programs— not  custodial  centers. 
In  fact  he  testified  in  favor  of  a  similar 
measure  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  aware  of  that,  and  I  do  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Ziegler  does  have  some  significant  mis- 
givings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.    BUCKLEY.    Mr.    President,    Dr. 
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Ziegler's  remarks  are  potent  evidence,  in- 
deed, for  the  proposition  that  the  child 
development  sections  of  this  bill  are 
truly  revolutionary.  Dr.  Ziegler  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  conspicuous — and  he  may 
be  the  most  persuasive — proponent  of 
comprehensive  day-care  in  the  country. 
I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  grant  him 
a  certain  authoritatlveness  when  he  says 
that  the  concept  of  nationwide,  govern- 
mentally  controlled  child  care  is  "quite 
alien  to  the  American  ethos."  I  would 
like  to  put  the  question  fiat  out,  Mr. 
President:  How  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  today  prepared  to  vote  for 
a  measure  that  no  less  an  authority  than 
Dr.  Edward  Ziegler  calls  "quite  alien  to 
the  American  ethos"?  How  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  today  prepared 
to  vote  for  a  measure  that  the  head  of 
the  Office  of  Child  Development  assures 
us  might  very  well  supplant  the  family? 
Very  few,  I  believe,  if  they  truly  under- 
stood the  long-term  implications  of  title 
V.  That  is  why  the  Senate  ought  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  strik- 
ing those  sections  from  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
very  deeply  about  the  matter  at  hand.  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  would  be  most 
ill-advised  at  this  time  to  enact  so  far- 
reaching  a  proposal,  so  radical  an  un- 
dertaking. We  have  nowhere  near  enough 
evidence  so  far  to  justify  the  enormity 
of  the  undertaking  proposed  by  title  V 
of  this  bill.  Expert  opinion  is  itself 
sharply  divided  on  the  issue — although 
if  one  were  to  go  by  the  committe  re- 
port, he  would  think  professional  opin- 
ion to  be  virtually  unanimous  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  quote  from  a  recent  article  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner : 

A  University  of  Michigan  psychiatrist 
warns  that  putting  children  in  day  care 
centers  can  damage  them  to  the  point  that 
they  become  "irretrievable  castialties." 

Such  services,  said  Dr.  Humberto  Nagera, 
can  become  "dumping  places  of  children 
who  have  proven  burdensome  to  some  In  the 
new  generation  of  parents." 

The  damage  would  result,  Nagera  said,  be- 
cause the  parents  as  auxUlary  super-ego — 
that  Is.  a  substitute  conscience  that  helps 
the  child  learn  control — would  be  absent  too 
much  of  the  time. 

■Many  young  mothers,"  he  went  on,  "are, 
of  course,  totally  unaware  of  the  potentially 
damaging  effects  of  such  practices  to  their 
children's  emotional  growth,  but  are  led  In 
that  direction  by  the  biased  activist-femin- 
ists who  demand  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women.  1  do  have  objections  to  the  rights 
of  the  child  being  neglected. 

"Such  babies  ...  as  will  grow  up  under 
Inappropriate  conditions  In  the  new  day 
care  services  will  In  due  time  become  adoles- 
cenu.  X  fear  that  many  of  them  wUl  be 
damaged  to  the  point  of  becoming  Irretriev- 
able casualties  during  their  own  adolescent 
revolt." 

Nagera  is  director  of  the  Child  Psycho- 
analytic Study  program  at  Children's  Psy- 
chiatHc  Hospital  at  the  University.  He  ad- 
dressed an  annual  meeting  attended  by  3000 
members  of  the  Cuban  Medical  Association 
In  exile. 


Nor  is  Dr.  Nagera  alone.  Dr.  Jack  Ras- 
kin, director  of  the  Children's  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  Psychiatry  Service  In  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  stated  recently. 

There  Is  no  good  substitute  for  a  mother's 
presence.  The  best  day-care  center  In  the 
world  cannot  begin  to  compete  In  this  re- 
gard with  even  the  average  mother.  A  lot  of 
people  are  cr3rlng  for  day-care  centers.  What 
they  are  saying  Is  "do  something"  rather 
than  "what's  the  problem?" 

To  rely  upon  day-care  centers  as  a 
viable  substitute  for  the  family,  he  con- 
cludes, would  be  a  very  foolish  undertak- 
ing indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  Se- 
attle Times  setting  forth  Dr.  Raskin's 
views  t>e  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit   2.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  further  to  consume  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
believe  the  (>ending  amendment  to  be 
determinative  of  my  position  on  the  en- 
tire bill.  Despite  my  sympathy  for  many 
of  the  undertakings  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  despite  my  desire 
to  see  its  primary  functions  extended  for 
another  2  years,  I  cannot  in  conscience 
support  a  bill  which  contains  a  measure 
ao  dangerous  and  so  little  understood — 
however  well-intentioned — as  title  V. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

ExHmrr  1 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Feb.  10. 

1971] 

U.S.  AmE  Peaks  Child  Ckntebs 

(By  JoelTlumak) 

The  U.S.  director  of  child  development 
said  here  today  he  was  "very  apprehensive" 
of  legislation  to  set  up  a  nationwide  network 
of  day-care  centers. 

"This  Is  a  concept  quite  alien  to  the  Ameri- 
can ethos,"  said  Dr.  Edward  F.  Zlgler,  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Child  Development. 

While  he  himself  favors  extensive  and 
quality  day-care  services  for  children  In  all 
economic  classes,  he  questions  whether 
"America  U  ready  for  them." 

This  country  Is  In  for  what  amounts  to 
an  Institutional  revolution,  according  to  Dr. 
Zlgler's  view  of  what  Is  Inevitable. 

QUAUTT 

"It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  It  (a  nationwide  network  of 
day-care  centers) ,  but  what  quality  Is  It 
going  to  be. 

"I  am  very  apprehensive  that  this  nation 
may  set  up  a  network  of  warehouses  for 
children." 

Instead  of  supplementing  the  family,  Dr 
Zlgler  fears  the  day-care  centers  might  sup- 
plant the  family — and  thus  revolutionize 
American  family  attitudes. 

Dr.  Zlgler.  who  today  addressed  the  South 
Pacific  Regional  Conference  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  and  talked  extensively  to 
newsmen.  Is  in  a  personal  dllenmia. 

COST   rACTOR 

He  sides  with  advocates  of  quality  day- 
care services — estimated  to  cost  »1600  a  year 
for  a  child — and  beUeves  less  expensive  care 
Is  short-sighted  and  more  costly  in  the  long 
run. 

Tet  he  fears  what  he  favors. 

He  pointed  out  to  newsmen  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  once  oriented  toward  the  day-care 
concept.  Is  now  moving  In  an  opposite  di- 
rection. 

"It  seems  a  metamorphosis  took  place 
where  the  family  reasserted  Itself,"  he  said. 


mncnoK 

The  United  States,  however,  appears  to  bs 
headed  in  an  Institutional  direction. 

Dr.  Zlgler  once  headed  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram, which  Is  now  under  his  jurisdiction  as 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Exhibit  2 

[Prom  tbe  Seattle  Times,  Dec.  M,  1970] 

Dat-Cask  CxNTsas  Can't  Fill  Chilo's 

Nkkd  for  His  Mothzs 

(By  Al  DleffenbACh) 

The  lcu:k  of  a  mother's  love,  warmth  and 

attention  In  a  child's  early  months  and  years 

results  In  the  severest  kinds  of  emotional 

troubles  later,  a  Seattle  psychiatrist  said  here 

yesterday. 

"There  Is  no  good  substitute  for  a  moth- 
er's presence,"  Dr.  Jack  Raskin,  director  of 
the  ChUdren's  Orthopedic  Hospital  psychia- 
try service,  said  In  an  interview. 

"Tbe  beet  day-care  center  In  the  world 
cannot  begin  to  compete  In  this  regard  with 
even  the  average  mother,"  he  said. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  crying  tot  day-care 
centers.  What  they  are  saying  is  'do  some- 
thing' rather  than  'what's  the  problem?'," 
Dr.  Raskin  said. 

Money  spent  on  job-training  programs  for 
mothers  with  small  children  and  on  day  care 
for  these  children  would  better  be  spent  on 
financial  support  and  some  help  from  a  social 
worker  to  keep  the  mother  at  home  with 
her  chUd,  the  psychiatrist  said. 

A  7-month-old  chUd  moved  to  a  day-care 
center  has  a  major  disruption  In  his  life, 
he  said.  These  are  the  chUdren  who  later  are 
seen  "flunking  out  of  kindergarten"  because 
of  behavior  proUems,  tensions,  anger,  frus- 
tration, or  h(q>ele6snee8.  Dr.  Ruskln  said. 

Situations  vary,  however,  he  admitted. 
Some  working  mothers  may  feel  guilty  about 
leaving  their  child  to  the  care  of  someone 
else,  but  they  may  spend  their  at-home  time 
showing  warmth  to  tlie  child. 

These  mothers.  In  fact,  may  sometimes  be 
doing  better  than  an  uncaring  mother,  who, 
although  she  is  home  all  day.  is  further  away 
from  the  chUd.  emotionally  ^>eaklng,  thaii 
the  working  mother.  Dr.  Raskin  said. 

"The  quality  of  the  love  given  a  child  is 
more  Important  than  the  quantity,  but  the 
quantity  helps,  too,"  he  said. 

"Give  a  child  two  or  three  years  of  love, 
and  he's  going  to  'make  It'  In  life,"  the  psy- 
chiatrist said,  adding  that  "It  Is  the  erratic 
early  years  that  cause  future  problems." 

A  child's  self-control,  learning  abUlUes  and 
cooperation  are  by  products  of  the  emotional 
stability  that  come  from  being  loved,  being 
needed  and  being  wanted,  he  said. 

"The  unloved  child  feels  worthless  and 
hated,  and  he  hates  In  return,"  Dr.  Raskin 
said. 

By  the  age  of  3  or  3,  the  unloved  child 
wUl  show  lagging  development.  By  the  age 
of  5  or  7,  there  are  serious  management 
problems  in  school. 

When  the  child  reaches  the  10-13  bracket, 
his  self-hate  and  the  hate  directed  outward 
may  result  In  antl-soclal  acts  of  violence. 
Young  adults,  who  lacked  early  mother  love, 
feel  valueless,  angry,  degraded  and  dehu- 
manized, Dr.  Raskin  said. 

"I've  heard  it  hundreds  of  times  In  psy- 
chiatric clinics:  'I  wonder  where  my  mother 
is'  or  'When  is  my  mother  coming  back?" 

"I've  said  it  dozens  of  times:  'Your  kid 
doesn't  listen  to  you  or  obey  you  because  he 
feels  and  knows  that  you  havent  and  don't 
care  about  him.' 

"The  thing  that  frightens  me  is  to  see  a 
child  and  his  mother  in  my  ofllce  and  his 
mother  in  my  office  with  no  apparent  attach- 
ment or  Involvement  between  them,"  the 
psychiatrist  said. 

Poverty,  poor  housing,  poor  job  opportu- 
nities and  inadeqiiate  education  can  be  cor- 
rected, but  they  are  superficial,  be  said.  "The 
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basic  fact  \s  that  ao  many  of  our  so-called 
problem  children  never  learned  that  they 
were  loved  and  never  learn  to  be  able  to 
love  In  return,"  the  psychlatrlBt  said. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  we  come 
to  the  time  for  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit,  I  Just  want  to  restate  again 
the  position  I  have  stated  here  earlier, 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  a  procedural 
rather  than  a  substantive  question.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  if  the  motion 
to  recommit  is  agreed  to  and  the  child 
development  portions  of  the  bill  go  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  it  will  be  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee In  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  I 
hope  that  if  that  happens,  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider,  in  greater 
detail  than  we  have,  many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  come  up  with  regard 
to  the  makeup  of  the  council  and  the 
powers  of  the  council  and  the  method  by 
which  these  child  development  programs 
are  going  to  be  operated  by  the  sponsors 
or  the  coimcil. 

I  hope,  also,  that  we  can  get  into  some 
clarification  of  the  very  apptirent  con- 
fusion that  still  exists  as  to  the  question 
of  the  fee  charges  being  proposed  and 
the  family  income  levels  that  would  be 
related  to  those  fee  charges. 

I  feel  that  the  present  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  I  tried,  but  faUed  to  amend 
yesterday — are  extremely  confusing  and 
unfortunately,  arbitrary  In  their  appli- 
cation. 

I  feel  that  the  child  advocacy  program 
has  had  entirely  insufficient  discussion 
in  committee,  with  no  real  opportunity 
for  expert  witnesses  to  appear  on  either 
side  of  that  measure. 

I  feel  that  the  question  as  to  who  may 
be  the  prime  sponsors  of  the  program  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  considered 
further  by  the  committee  before  the 
Senate  finally  acts  upon  these  measures 

The  other  provisions  in  the  bill— the 
earmarking  provisions  and  the  reorga- 
nization provisions— which  we  failed  to 
amend  yesterday  could  be  clarified  far 
more  easily  in  the  House  and  in  the 
conference  committee.  If  we  were  not 
complicating  them  by  having  them  in- 
cluded m  the  same  legislation  with  the 
new  child  development  program 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  feel  that  the 
motion  to  recommit  deserves  the  favor- 
able support  of  the  Senate,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  it 

ni^  1?^^^^  °'  ^***  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains? 

rJ^\^^U^2  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  All  time  has  expired 

A^^f"^  °'  ^^*  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

SfSfJ^fiT'?  ^^^  Y""^  <Mr  Javits)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
after  which  the  roUcaU  vote  is  to  b«to' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro^i 
pore.  Without  objecUon,  It  is  so  orderS 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  for  this  tlme^and  I  am  obUged  to 
toe  deputy  majority  leader  for  yielding 
U  to  me— because  I  am  the  ranking  Re- 
pubUcan  member  of  this  committee  I 
Joined  with  Senator  Mokdalb  in  work- 
tag  out  the  child  development  tlUe- 
hence.  I  wish  to  express  my  view  about 
It  to  the  Senate  before  it  votes. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  Is  the  very  best 


result  the  committee  can  produce.  A  sig- 
nificant amoimt  of  the  thinking  of  the 
administration  is  represented  here,  and 
amendments  offered  by  all  members  of 
the  minority.  Including  Senator  Tatt;  I 
deeply  believe  that  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee  Is  only  a  way  of  saying 
to  the  committee.  "We  disapprove  of  this 
title" — ^not  Just  a  matter  of  reworking 
some  defect  which  may  have  been  found 
in  the  bill. 

I  am  a  coauthor  of  this  title,  with  Sen- 
ator MoNDALs.  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youth.  Sen- 
ator ScHwxiKiH.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Poverty,  and  Senator  Nil- 
son,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

We  regard  the  title  as  a  direct  and 
meaningful  response  to  the  call  of  the 
President's  White  Hoxise  Conference  on 
Children,  held  last  December,  for  the 
formulation  of  effective  procedures  for 
implementation  and  administration  of 
child  development  programs: 

By  which  all  available  or  committed  re- 
sources can  be  Identified,  coordinated  and 
harmonized  Into  a  National  effort,  having  as 
Its  goal  the  enhanced  development  of  the 
American  child  through  the  remaining  years 
of  the  Twentieth  Century." 

The  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  child  development,  with  em- 
phasis on  local  decisionmaking,  parental 
Involvement,  comprehensiveness  of  serv- 
ices and  adequate  funding  was  Identified 
by  the  more  than  1,500  delegates  at  the 
Conference  as  the  top  priority  for  the 
next  decade. 

To  this  recommendation,  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  have  tailored  a  title  with 
specific  regard  to  the  four  elements 
identified  by  the  conference  which  I  have 
just  listed. 

I  consider  it  important  that  these  ele- 
ments be  highlighted  brlefiy  so  that  the 
Senate  will  tmderstand  more  extensively 
the  rationale  behind  the  title. 

First  decisionmaking  at  the  local  level: 
In  the  opinion  of  the  sponsors,  essential 
responsibUity  must  be  placed  at  the  local 
level  if  truly  comprehensive  services  are 
to  be  provided  parents  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  to  participate  and 
existing  programs  are  to  be  coordinated. 

This  was  the  thrust  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Community  Child  Act  of  1971  which 
I  introduced  last  December,  and  it  is  the 
major  aspect  of  this  bipartisan  proposal 
which  the  Senate  now  considers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  vital  that  this  em- 
phasis be  maintained.  As  President  Nixon 
stated  in  the  state  of  the  Union  address 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress — sens- 
ing the  frustration  of  the  American 
people: 

We  hear  you  and  will  give  you  a  chance. 
We  are  going  to  give  you  a  new  chance  to 
have  more  to  say  about  the  decisions  that 
affect  your  future — ^to  participate  In  gov- 
ernment— because  we  are  going  to  provide 
more  centers  of  power  where  what  you  do 
can  make  a  difference  that  you  can  see  and 
feel  In  your  own  life  and  the  life  of  your 
own  community. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
subject  area  for  the  application  of  this 
principle  than  the  crucial  matter  of  child 
development. 

Mr.  President,  in  committee  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  have  attempted  to  achieve 
an  appropriate  balance — consistent  with 


the  concept  of  community  control — be- 
tween the  role  of  local  general  govern- 
ments on  the  one  hand  and  State  gov- 
ernments on  the  other. 

In  my  opinion,  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance has  been  struck  as  follows: 

First,  the  committee  bill  provides  that 
any  city,  mimicipality,  or  coimty  having 
general  governmental  powers,  or  com- 
binations thereof,  Indian  tribe  on  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  reservation,  and,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  are  eligible  to  serve  as 
prime  sponsors  for  comprehensive  child 
development  programs. 

However,  we  were  mindful  that  all 
locsU  units  may  not  have  the  capability  to 
carry  out  adequate  programs.  We  in- 
cluded therefore  two  essential  tests  of 
capability  into  the  bill.  Section  513  re- 
quires that  as  a  further  condition  to 
eligibility,  prime  sponsorship  plans  must 
Include  assurances  that — 

Administrative  expenses  for  child  de- 
velopment coimcils  will  not  exceed  5  per- 
cent, with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  make  exceptions  in  certain  cases. 

The  prime  sponsor  will  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  provide  or  enter  into  arrange- 
ments to  provide  family,  social,  health, 
educational,  nutritional,  and  related 
services. 

The  first  stipulation,  which  I  submit- 
ted, should  test  the  extent  to  which  the 
proposed  prime  sponsorship  area  is,  in 
terms  of  cost  effectiveness,  an  appropri- 
ate unit  for  the  conduct  of  programs.  If 
administrative  expenses  are  excessive 
then  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  area  Is 
not  of  an  appropriate  size  to  make  com- 
bined administration  worthwhile. 

We  have  chosen  5  percent  as  the  limit, 
but,  in  recognition  of  higher  startup  costs 
for  the  first  operational  year  of  the  pro- 
gram and  other  factors  that  may  pertain 
have  given  the  Secretary  the  discretion 
to  make  exception,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions in  certain  cases. 

The  second  stipulation,  submitted  by 
Senator  Cranston,  deals  with  the  essen- 
tial relationship  between  the  child  de- 
velopment programs  to  be  conducted  and 
the  availability  of  related  services  that 
will  be  necessary  if  programs  are  to  be 
truly  comprehensive.  A  unit  too  small  or 
otherwise  unable  to  enter  into  appro- 
priate arrangements  to  link  up  with  hos- 
pital services,  educational  units,  would 
not  be  able  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Second,  State  government  is  given  a 
significant  role  in  child  development 
programs. 

A  State  government  may  serve  as 
prime  sponsor  as  to  the  areas  as  to  which 
local  general  governments  have  not  made 
application  or  are  unable  to  meet  the 
criteria  which  I  have  outlined.  This  au- 
thority Is  set  forth  in  section  513(e) . 

The  Governor  must  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  upon  the  prime  spon- 
sorship plans  and  comprehensive  child 
development  plans  submitted  by  units  of 
general  local  government.  These  author- 
ities are  set  forth  in  sections  513(g)  and 
515(b)(3)  respectively. 

Up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  appor- 
tioned for  use  within  a  State  may  be 
utilized  by  the  Secretary  for  a  number 
of  activities  by  the  States  In  support  of 
local  programs.  This  authority  is  outlined 
In  sections  510(c)  and  517. 
The  latter  section— which  I  authored— 
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is  Included  in  recognition  of  the  substan- 
tial role  that  the  States  may  play  in 
providing  an  overview  of  activities  and 
achieving  coordination. 

Specifically,  section  517  authorizes 
grants  for  the  following  purposes  with- 
in the  State: 

Identlfjring  child  development  goals 
and  needs; 

A5sistlng  in  the  establishment  of  child 
development  councils  and  strengthening 
their  ability  to  run  programs; 

Encouraging  the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  State  agencies; 

Developing  Information  useful  in 
evaluating  prime  sponsorship  plans  and 
comprehendve  child  development  plans: 

Encouraging  the  full  utilization  of  re- 
sources and  faculties  for  child  develop- 
ment programs  within  the  State; 

Disseminating  the  results  of  research 
on  child  development  prc^rams; 

Conducting  programs  for  the  exchange 
of  personnel  involved  in  child  develop- 
ment programs  within  the  State; 

Assisting  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  in  the  du:qui- 
sition  or  improvement  of  facilities  for 
child  development  programs; 

Assessing  State  and  local  licensing 
codes  as  they  relate  to  child  develop- 
ment programs  within  the  State;  and 

Developing  information  useful  in  re- 
viewing prime  sponsorship  plans  under 
section  513(g)  and  of  comprehensive 
child  development  plans  under  section 
515(b)(3). 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare's  considera- 
tion of  child  development  legislation,  I 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  position  of  the 
administration,  which  favors  a  straight 
population  requirement  of  100,000  for 
prime  sponsorship  of  localities,  with  that 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill,  which  regard 
such  a  limit  as  inflexible  and  damaging 
to  the  concept  of  community  decision- 
making. I  consider  it  my  duty,  to  make 
this  effort  to  see  If  the  parties  might 
reach  agreement  and  I  felt  that  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  my  preferences 
were  clearly  for  the  undiluted  community 
approach,  which  I  first  proposed  last 
year. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  parties 
could  not  reach  agreement  on  my  pro- 
posal— which  would  have  used  the  100,000 
as  a  guldepost  in  shifting  the  burdrai  of 
proof — I  indicated  my  opposition  to  the 
Inclusion  of  any  population  cutoff, 
whether  arbitrary  or  even  with  some  flex- 
ibility, and  accordingly,  I  indicated  my 
opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
yesterday  by  Senator  Taft  to  that  end. 

Second,  parental  involvement:  The  bill 
requires  that  parents  provide  at  least 
one-half  of  the  membership  of  child  de- 
velopment councils,  which  are  respon- 
sible for  formulating  the  programs  for 
the  area  under  the  title  that  each  project 
applicant  maintain  poUcy  committees 
with  similar  parental  representation. 
These  provisions  coupled  with  sections  of 
the  bill  encouraging  parentel  participa- 
tion in  the  programs  themselves,  should 
insure  that  programs  under  the  title  re- 
inforce rather  than  obstruct  the  family 
life  and  environment. 

Third,  comprehensiveness  of  services: 
The  bill  emphasizes  the  need  for  services 
that  will  provide  the  educational,  health. 


nutritional  and  related  dements  neces- 
sary for  the  full  develc^ment  of  each 
participating  child. 

While  child  development  programs  are 
necessary  in  many  cases  to  permit  par- 
ents to  work,  we  should  keep  in  perspec- 
tive their  principal  objective  of  providing 
adequately  for  the  chUd.  It  is  appropriate 
therefore  that  the  bill,  tt^es  as  its  base 
the  Headstart  program  which  has  placed 
great  emphasis  on  such  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  authorizes  $2 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1973,  the  first  full 
year  of  (^^eration  for  the  child  devel(v- 
ment  title,  as  well  as  $100  million  for  fis- 
cal 1972  for  startup  costs.  These  are  sub- 
stantial sums  in  terms  of  present  Federal 
expenditures  for  child  development  pro- 
grams, but,  as  noted  in  the  committee 
report,  they  are  in  a  sense  grossly  in- 
adequate to  needs,  at  evoi  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  key  matters 
considered  In  the  committee  was  the  de- 
sirability of  section  581(5)  which  defines 
"economically  disadvantaged"  in  terms 
of  the  lower  income  budget  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — which 
may  reach  $6,900  for  a  family  of  four  In 
certain  areas  of  the  country,  coupled  with 
section  516(a)  (8)  (A)  which  provides 
that  no  charge  may  be  made  for  such 
children;  a  sliding  scale  of  fees  would 
apply  to  those  above  the  level. 

These  sections  are  designed  to  in.-ure 
that  this  comprehensive  program  is  one 
that  is  not  limited  to  those  in  the  pov- 
erty category — where  the  line  is  drawn 
at  $3,920  for  an  urban  family  of  four  or 
those  who  fall  within  the  welfare  cut- 
off— where  the  line  is  drawn  at  $4,320 
for  such  a  family — but  Includes  the 
near  poor  and  other  groups,  so  that 
each  can  benefit  from  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  again,  although  I 
sought  to  achieve  a  compromise  between 
the  position  of  the  administration  and 
the  bill  when  the  matter  was  considered 
in  committee,  I  support  generally  these 
provisions  as  they  now  stand  in  the  bill 

Mr.  President,  In  response  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  affection  and  respect,  let  me 
say  that  I  wlU  lend  myself  to  an  amend- 
ment which  will  make  clear  that  this  is 
a  measure  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation 
and  that  it  does  not  involve  amy  coercion 
of  the  child  or  the  child's  parents  oi 
guardian.  There  is  no  such  purpose  or 
Intent,  either  expressly  or  by  implication, 
and  it  should  not  be  so  construed.  What- 
ever my  colleague  from  New  York  may 
feel — we  will  check  it  to  see  that  it  has  no 
other  implications,  and  will  assure  those 
who  have  to  live  with  this  measure  of 
that  fact — I  will  certainly  lend  myself  to 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  its  inclusion 
In  the  bill.  That  is  only  fair  and  just,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  pointing  out 
this  overriding  moral  responsibility 
which  remains  in  the  parent  and  th«- 
guardian  and  the  rights  of  the  child  to  be 
a  child  of  a  parent  or  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  giving  me  this  time  to  make 
these  comments. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  worked  with 
children  and  we  have  had  the  children's 
bureau  for  decades.  We  have  recognized 
that  the  child  is  a  care  of  the  State.  State 


law  recognizes  it.  Federal  law  has  recog- 
nised it  in  many  afflmuitlTe  programs. 
This  is  but  the  simmiatioii,  the  articula- 
tion, in  a  sophisticated  way,  of  programs 
to  deal  with  the  care  of  children  insofar 
as  society  is  Interested  in  a  sound, 
healthy,  educated,  suid  wdl  cared  for 
chUd. 

Mr.  President,  the  base  of  great  reforms 
in  this  country,  including  welfare  reform, 
depends  upon  what  we  do  upon  this 
measure.  The  question  is  whether  we 
shaU  narrowly  confine  it  to  the  eoonmnlcs 
of  the  child?  In  other  words,  if  it  is  a 
poor  child  or  a  disadvantaged  child,  shall 
we  give  it  assistance,  or  shall  we  broaden 
that  concept  in  order  to  free  the  parent 
for  constructive  work,  which  is  what  we 
are  aspiring  to  do  In  our  welfare  reform, 
and  also  to  see  to  the  adequate  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  whatever  may  be  his 
economic  status,  if  that  develt^iment  Is 
deficient? 

One  of  the  strongest  points  of  this  bill, 
rather  than  Ite  weakest,  is  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  it  will  bring  about  an 
admixture  in  respect  of  children's  devel- 
opment, among  children  of  various  eco- 
nomic levels.  I  wish  it  could  have  beoi 
greater.  But,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
basic  statistic  that  6  million  children 
need  day -care  slots — and  there  are  now 
only  700,000  such  slots — we  can  well  see 
that  an  appropriation  of  $2  billion  per 
annum  is  no  monumental  revolution  in 
this  respect.  It  will  Just  begin  to  do  scxne- 
thlng.  We  should  certainly  make  a  l>egin- 
ning  on  it,  in  view  of  our  passion  for  wel- 
fare reform. 

In  my  judgment,  we  would  have  no 
right  to  pass  a  war  against  poverty  bill 
at  this  stage  of  our  national  life  without 
this  child  development  title  and  the  con- 
cept of  child  development.  The  concept 
of  looking  after  only  poor  children  as  it 
relates  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  has  demon- 
strated to  us  why  it  is  too  narrow  and 
why  the  broader  concept  of  child  devel- 
opment is  absolutely  essential  to  our  na- 
tional future. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  that  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  ) .  All  time  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Tatt) 
to  recommit  the  bill.  S.  2007. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  negative ) .  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
•yea."  Having  already  voted  In  the  neg- 
ative. I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  FANNIN  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  Ori  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
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Nevada  (Mr.  Bdlx),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buuick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlnlnlppl  (Mr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) ,  the  Senator  from  Waahlngtcm  (Mr 
MAcmrsoR),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mttskh),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pkll),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  SPARKiCAir)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkz)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huic- 
PHHjrr) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MANsnxLo) .  tmd  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuKDicK),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Brn- 
NTTT) .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbr).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoHiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansrn),  the  Senator  frwn  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youho)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  suid  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Miller)  are  absent  to  attend  funeral  of 
the  Honorable  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Mundt)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  PRotTTT)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  la  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  46.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 17 

AUen 
Baker 

B«aU 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cook 

Dole 

Gold  water 

Oriffln 

Oumey 

NATS— 16 

Roth 

StennU 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Bentflen 

Brooke 

C*naoa 

Cblle* 

Church 

Craiuton 

Eagleton 
Ellender 
KrTin 

Fulbrlcht 

OamlmU 

OraTd 

Hart 

Hatttald 

Hu(lua 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Uathlas 


Ucaellan 
MoOee 

McOoTem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Paeknood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prozmlre 


Randolph 
IttbtcoS 

Schwelker 

8t>ong 

Stevena 

Sterenaon 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUllanu 


"aomudNO  BOOT 


PRESENT    AND    OIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOU8LT  RECORDED— 2 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Tor. 
Fannin,  for. 

NOT  VOTING — 35 


Aiken 

Oomlnlck 

Miller 

AlloU 

Mom 

Anderson 

Pong 

Mtmdt 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Muakie 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Bible 

HoUings 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Hoott 

Case 

Humphrey 

Hinltb 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Btfagnuson 

Young 

CurtU 

MansHfad 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CXX)K.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unarU- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I  will  ex- 
plain it. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

Strike  out  on  page  87.  line  9.  down  through 
line  3  on  page  115  (section  901)  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof ; 

■TITLE  IX— LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CORPORATION 

'Sec.  901.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
established  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
nonmembershlp,  nonprofit  corporation  to  be 
known  as  the  'Legal  Services  Corporation' 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'corporation'), 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal  services 
In  noncriminal  matters  to  persons  financially 
unable  to  afford  as  ascertained  pursuant  to 
guidelines  established  by  the  corporation  un- 
der section  905(a)(2)  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  eligible  clients') .  The  corporation  shall 
not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States.  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
this  Act.  the  corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act. 

"(b)  The  Initial  board  of  directors  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  902  of  this  Act 
shall  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  establish  the  corporation  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act. 

"(c)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
principal  office  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall,  at  all  times,  maintain  therein  a 
designated  agent  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation.  Notice  to  or  service  upon 
the  agent  shall  be  deemed  notice  of  service 
upon  the  corporation. 


"Sec.  90a.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  •board")  consisting  of  eleven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Prealdent,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  no 
more  than  six  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same 
pollUcal  party.  A  majority  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  Juris- 
diction and  none  shall  be  a  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  board  shall  be  three  years  or  until  hla 
successor  has  been  appointed  and  has  qual- 
ified; except  that  of  the  members  first  ap. 
pointed,  five  members  designated  by  the 
President  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
of  two  years  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  of  office  of  the  initial  members  of 
the  Initial  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
computed  from  the  date  of  incorporation. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  that  term. 
The  term  of  all  members  shall  be  computed 
from  the  date  of  termination  of  the  preced- 
ing term  No  member  shall  be  reappointed 
to  more  than  two  consecutive  terms  imme- 
diately following  his  initial  term. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  board  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  such  membership,  be  deemed 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  board  shall  select  a  chairman 
from  among  Its  members  who  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  one  year. 

"(e)  A  member  of  the  board  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  seven  members  for  mal- 
feasance in  office,  persistent  neglect  of  or 
Inability  to  perform  duties  and  for  no  other 
cause. 

"(f)  Within  six  months  following  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  members  of  the  board,  the 
board  shall  appoint  an  advisory  council.  The 
advisory  council  membership  shall  include 
persons  who  meet  the  client-eligibility  stand- 
ards described  In  section  906(8)  (2)  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  organized  bar.  The  coun- 
cU  shall  be  convened  by  the  president  of  the 
corporation,  at  least  twice  annually,  and  shall 
render  advice  to  the  corporation  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  corporation's  activities. 

"OmCESS   AND    EKPLOTKES 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  board  shall  appoint  the 
president  of  the  corporation,  who  must  be  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
Jurisdiction  and  shall  be  a  nonvoting,  ex 
officio  member  of  the  t)oard.  and  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  necessary.  No  officer  of  the 
corporation  may  receive  any  salary  or  other 
oompenaation  for  services  from  any  source 
other  than  the  corporation  during  his  period 
of  employment  by  the  corporation.  All  officers 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bocu'd. 

"(b)  The  president  of  the  corporation, 
subject  to  general  policies  established  by  the 
board,  may  appoint  and  remove  such  em- 
ployees as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation. 

"powees,  DtrriEs.  and  limitations 
"Sec.  904.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent 
with  this  Act.  the  corporation  shall  have  the 
usual  powers  conferred  upon  a  nonprofit 
corporation  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred 
by  subsection  (a) ,  the  corporation  shall  have 
authority — 

(1)  to  obtain  grants  from  and  to  make 
contracts  with  Individuals,  and  private  and 
State  and  local  government  agencies,  organ- 
izations, and  Institutions; 

(2)  to  contract  with  or  make  grants  to  in- 
dividuals, partnerships,  firms,  organizations, 
corporations,  or  other  appropriate  entitles 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "recipient")  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  clients; 
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(3)  to  represent  t2ie  collective  interests  of 
the  eligible  clients  under  this  Act  before 
Federal  agencies  with  a  view  to  Identifying 
and  resolving  issues  which  might  ottierwlse 
result  in  multiple  litigation  arising  out  of 
the  administration  of  the  agencies'  programs; 

(4)  to  accept  gifts,  devisee,  and  bequests 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration; and 

(5)  to  undertake,  either  directly  or  by  grant 
or  contract : 

(A)  research; 

I B)  training  and  technical  assistance; 

(C)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation; relating  to  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  under  this  Act. 

"(c)(1)  The  corporation  shall  have  au- 
thority to  Insure  the  compliance  of  recipients 
and  their  attorneys  with  this  Act.  the  cor- 
porate charter  and  bylaws  and  to  terminate 
funding  where  a  recipient  fails  to  comply. 

(2)  n  an  attorney  participating  In  a  pro- 
gram funded  by  the  corporation  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  charter,  bylaws, 
or  guidelines  of  the  corporation,  the  recipient 
shall  take  appropriate  disciplinary  action. 

(3)  The  corporation  shall  not  Interfere 
with  any  attorney  In  carrying  out  his  pro- 
fessional responsibility  to  his  client  or  abro- 
gate the  authority  of  a  particular  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  the  applicable  standards  of 
professional  responsibility  which  apply  to 
the  attorney. 

"(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
or  authority — 

(1)  to  Initiate  or  defend  litigation  on  be- 
half of  clients  other  than  the  corporate 
entity  itself; 

(2)  to  undertake  to  Infiuence  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress or  State  or  local  legislative  bodies  by 
representations  to  such  bodies,  their  mem- 
bers or  their  committees,  unless  such  bodies, 
their  members  or  their  committees  request 
that  the  corporation  make  representations 
to  them. 

"(e)(1)  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

(2)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of  the 
corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
director,  officer,  or  employee  except  as  salary 
or  reasonable  compensation  for  services. 

(3)  The  corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"CORPORATE    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  905.  (a)  With  respect  to  contracts  or 
grants  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients,  the  corporation  shall — 

( 1 )  Insure  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
quality  of  service  and  professional  stand- 
ards, adherence  to  the  preservation  of  at- 
torney-client relationships,  and  the  protec- 
tion ol  the  Integrity  of  the  adversary  process 
from  any  impairment  In  furnishing  legal 
services  to  eligible  clients. 

(2)  Establish  guidelines  to  Insure  that 
ellglbUlty  of  clients  will  be  determined  by 
recipients  on  the  basis  of  factors  which 
Include: 

(A)  the  assets  and  mcome  level  of  the 
client; 

(B)  the  fixed  debts,  medical  expenses,  and 
other  factors  which  affect  the  cUent's  ability 
to  pay; 

(C)  the  size  of  the  client's  family; 

(D)  the  cost  of  living  In  the  locality;  and 
(B)  such  other  factors  as  relate  to  finan- 
cial Inability  to  afford  legal  assistance; 
knd  establish  priorities  to  insure  that  those 
least  able  to  afford  legal  servlues  are  given 
preference  In  the  furnishing  of  such  aervlces. 

(3)  Bstabllah  a  graduated  schedule  of  fees 
which  will  require  the  client,  if  able,  to  pay 
St  least  a  portion  of  the  oost  of  legal  servloee, 
based  on  the  factors  enumei«.t«d  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(4)  Insure  that  grants  or  contracts  are 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  adequate 


legal  representation  to  peraoos  in  both  urb«ui 
and  rural  areas. 

(5)  Insure  that  attomeys  employed  full 
time  In  legal  servloe  ptt>graina  funded  by  the 
corporation  repreaent  only  eligible  clients 
and  refrain  from  any  outside  praotloe  of  law. 

(6)  Instue  that  all  aMoroeys  refrain  from 
undertaking  to  Influence  the  passage  or  de- 
feat of  any  legislation  by  the  Oongreaa  or 
State  or  local  legtslatlve  bodies  by  repre- 
sentatives to  such  bodlea,  their  members  or 
their  oommittees,  while  engaged  In  activities 
carried  on  by  legal  service  programs  funded 
by  the  oorporatlon,  unless  such  bodies,  their 
members,  or  their  oommittees  request  that 
the  attorney  make  representations  to  them; 
and  that  attomeys  employed  full  time  by 
legal  services  progmoA  funded  by  the  cor- 
poration refrain  from  such  lobbying  at  any 
time,  unless  such  bodies,  their  membera,  or 
their  committees  request  that  the  attorney 
make  representations  to  them. 

(7)  Insure  that  aU  attorneys,  while  en- 
gaged In  activities  carried  on  by  legal  serv- 
ices programs  funded  by  the  oorporatlon,  re- 
frain from — 

(A)  any  partisan  poUtlcal  acUvlty  asso- 
ciated with  a  candidate  for  a  public  or  party 
offioe  or  an  Issue  spedfloally  identified  with 
a  National  or  State  political  party; 

(B)  any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  pros- 
pective voters  with  transportation  to  the 
polls  or  provide  similar  assistance  In  connec- 
tion with  an  election  (other  than  legal  rep- 
resentation In  dvll  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings); or 

(C)  any  voter  registration  activity  (other 
than  legal  representation),  and  Insure  that 
attorneys  employed  full-time  In  legal  services 
programs  funded  by  the  corporation  refrain 
from  the  above  enumerated  activities  at  any 
time. 

(8)  The  oorporatlon  shall  establish  guide- 
lines for  a  system  for  review  of  appeals  to  be 
Implemented  by  each  recipient  to  Insure  the 
efficient  utilization  of  reeotirces  and  to  pre- 
vent the  taking  of  frivolous  and  duplicative 
appeals. 

"(b)  No  funds  made  available  by  the  cor- 
poration pursuant  to  this  Act,  either  by 
grant  or  contract,  may  be  used — 

(1)  To  provide  legal  services  with  respect 
to  any  criminal  proceeding  (including  any 
extraordinary  writ,  such  as  habeas  corpus 
and  coram  nobis,  designed  to  challenge  a 
criminal  proceeding) ; 

(2)  For  any  of  the  political  activities  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  or 

(3)  To  award  grants  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  so-called  "public  Interest  law 
firms"  which  Intend  to  expend  at  least  75 
per  centum  of  their  resources  and  time  liti- 
gating Issues  either  In  the  broad  interests 
of  a  majority  of  the  public  or  In  the  collec- 
tive Interests  of  the  poor,  or  both. 

"(c)  In  making  contracts  or  grants  for 
legal  assistance,  the  oorporatlon  shall  Insure 
that  any  recipient  organized  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  legal  services  to  eligible 
clients  Is  governed  by  a  body  consisting  of  a 
majority  of  lawyers. 

"(d)  The  oorporatlon  shall  monitor  and 
evaluate  recipient  programs  in  order  to  In- 
sure that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the 
charter  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation  are 
carried  out. 

"  (e)  Orants  and  contracts  ptirsuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  made  or  refused  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation,  but  the  board  shall 
have  authority  to  establish,  by  rules,  which 
classes  of  grants  or  contracts  it  wishes  to 
review  and  approve  prior  to  such  action  by 
the  president. 

"(f)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  cor- 
poration's i^jproval  of  any  grant  or  contract 
application,  the  oorporatlon  shall  notify  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  State,  Com- 
monwealth, District  of  Columbia,  or  posses- 
sion in  which  the  recipient  will  offer  legal 
servloet.  Notlfloatlon  ahall  include  a  reason- 


able description  of   the  grant  or  oontiaot 

application. 

"aXCORDS    AMD   1XPORT8 

"Sk.  906.  (a)  The  coiporaUon  shaU  have 
authority  to  require  such  reports  as  it  deems 
necessary  from  recipients  with  which  it  has 
made  contracts  or  grants. 

"(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  authority 
to  prescribe  the  keeping  of  records  with  re- 
spect to  funds  provided  by  grant  or  contract 
and  shall  have  access  to  such  records  at  all 
reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
compliance  with  the  grant  or  contract. 

"(c)  The  corporation  shall  publish  an 
annual  report  by  April  16  of  each  year  which 
shall  be  filed  by  the  corporation  with  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

""ADDITS 

•'Sec.  907.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  audited  annually.  Such 
audits  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  by 
Independent  certified  public  aooountants 
who  are  certified  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State;  except  that  for  the  period  end- 
ing December  31,  1976,  such  audits  may  also 
be  conducted  by: 

"(1)  Independent  public  accountants  who 
are  not  certified  but  who  are  licensed  to 
practice  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  SUte; 
or 

'"(2)  Independent  public  accountants  who, 
although  not  so  licensed  or  certified,  meet, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  standards  of 
education  and  experience  representative  of 
the  highest  prescribed  by  the  licensing  au- 
thorities of  the  several  States  which  provide 
for  the  continuing  licensing  of  public  ac- 
countants and  which  are  prescribed  by  the 
board  in  impropriate  regulations;  provided 
that  If  the  board  deems  It  necessary  In  the 
public  Interest,  it  may  prescribe,  by  regula- 
tion, higher  standards  than  those  required 
for  the  practice  of  public  accountancy  by 
the  regulatory  authorities  of  the  States. 

"(b)  The  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  aocoimts  of  the 
corporation  are  normally  kept.  All  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  files  and 
other  papers,  things  or  property  belonging 
to  or  In  use  by  the  corporation  and  neceasary 
to  facilitate  the  audits  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  person  or  persons  conducting 
the  audits;  and  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securities 
held  by  depositories,  fliscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians shall  be  afforded  to  such  person  or 
persons.  The  report  of  the  annual  audit  shall 
be  filed  with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  shall  be  available  for  public  inspection 
during  business  hours  at  the  principal  office 
of  the  corporation. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  annual  audit,  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  corporation  for 
any  fiscal  year  during  which  Federal  funds 
are  available  to  finance  any  portion  of  Its 
operaUons  may  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Any  such  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  accounts  of  the 
corporation  are  normally  kept.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  aocounts. 
records,  reports,  files,  and  aU  other  papers! 
things  or  property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by 
the  corporation  pertaining  to  Its  financial 
transactions  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fis- 
cal agents,  and  custodians.  All  such  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  papers  and 
property  of  the  corporation  shall  remain  In 
the  possession  and  custody  of  the  corpora- 
tion. A  report  of  any  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President,  together  with 
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sucb  recomznendatlonB  with  reepect  thereto 
as  he  shall  deem  advisable. 

"(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  a  right 
to  require  an  audit  report  from  any  recipient 
of  a  gp-ant  or  contract  with  respect  to  funds 
received  from  the  corporation.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  access  to  such  reports  and  may,  In  ad- 
dition, Inspect  the  books,  accounts,  records, 
flies,  and  aU  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  recipient,  which 
relate  to  the  disposition  or  use  of  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  corporation.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  subsection,  neither  the  corporation 
nor  the  Comptroller  General  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  individual  case  i-ecords  subject  to 
the  attorney-client  privilege. 

"ITNANCINO 

"Sec.  908.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  corporation. 
The  first  such  appropriation  may  be  made 
available  to  the  board  at  any  time  after  six 
or  more  members  have  been  appointed  and 
qualified,  notwithstanding  that  incorpora- 
tion may  not  yet  have  been  accomplished. 
Subsequent  appropriations  shall  be  for 
three-year  periods  or  such  other  periods  as 
appropriation  Acts  may  designate,  and,  if 
for  more  than  one  year,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
corporation  in  annual  installments  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  in  the  appropriation  Acts. 

"UGBT   TO   aEFKAL,    ALTXB,   OR   AJCXND 

"Ssc.   909.   The   right   to   repeal,   alter,   or 
amend  this  title  at  any  time  is  expressly  re- 
served. 
"APPUCABiLrrr  or  other  provisions  or  law 

"Sec.  910.  In  the  absence  of  specific  ref- 
erence to  this  title,  the  provisions  of  other 
titles  of  this  Act  (and  references  to  this  Act 
in  other  statutes)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  the  powers  and  activities  of  the  cor- 
poration or  to  have  any  applicability  with 
r^oect  to  programs  and  activities  assisted 
by  iiic  ^.orporatlon." 

Sec  9.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1904  (78  Stat.  508)  is  further  amended  (42 
V3.C.  2701  et  seq.)  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  222(a)  thereof. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Title  EX  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  added  by  this  Act, 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  3  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  ( 1 )  the  date  of  Incorporation  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  or  (2)  the  date  on 
which  the  first  appropriation  after  Incorpo- 
ration becomes  available  to  the  corporation, 
whichever  is  later. 

Sxc.  11.  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of 
section  4,  grants  and  contracts  for  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  services  and  related  activities 
which  are  made  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  remain  valid  until 
their  expiration  date  or  their  modification 
or  termination  as  provided  therein :  Provided, 
That  the  corporation  shall  succeed  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  a  party  thereto, 
>.na  shall  have  the  same  supervisory  author- 
itj  and  contractual  relationship  with  re- 
spec  i  thereto  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity had  on  the  day  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  section  3  of  this  Act.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  cause  to  be 
paid  promptly  to  the  corporation  the  portion 
of  its  unexpended  balances  equal  to  the  un- 
paid balance    .f  such  grants  and  contracts. 

S»c.  12.  In  -mploylng  its  personnel,  the 
corporation  s^ail  give  due  consideration  to 
those  persons  employed  In  the  Office  of  Legal 
Services  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  in- 
quiry? 


Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  intention  to  a£k  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  ordered? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  make  the  request  now? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for.ia  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  ask  for  additional  time  from  those  who 
control  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  think  it  might  be 
necessary,  yes;  but  at  this  time  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  made 
the  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
to  the  Senator  that  if  he  stays  within 
the  time  allotted  on  the  amendment  the 
rollcall  vote  would  occur  before  the  Sen- 
ate proceeds  to  the  other  body,  but  if  the 
Senator  requires  additional  time — and 
the  Senator  is  entitled  to  additional  time 
if  he  wants  it  and  those  in  control  of 
the  time  are  entitled  to  give  the  Senator 
additional  time — the  vote  would  then  go 
over  imtil  after  the  Joint  meeting  with 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  srielding. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  2464,  the  bill  I  introduced  Just  before 
the  recess,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  like  to  interject,  but  I  must 
object  because  this  constitutes  morning 
business  and  the  Pastore  germaneness 
rule  is  still  in  operation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  misunderstood  the 
situation.  I  thought  the  request  was  In 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AAIEND- 
MENTS  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2007)  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment Is  Identical  to  S.  1769,  a  bill  I  In- 
troduced along  with  Senators  Baker, 
ScoTT.  Tatt,  and  Weickkr  on  May  5.  It 
substitutes  the  language  of  S.  2007. 
starting  with  title  IX  at  line  9  on  page  87! 
and  running  through  line  3  on  page  115. 

The  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion which  is  set  up  in  the  committee 
bUl  actually  represents  an  anomaly  that 
I  do  not  understand.  We  first  have  a 
five-man  incorporation  board  which 
then  appoints  an  11 -man  Clients  Ad- 
visory Council,  then  appoints  an  11 -man 
Attorneys  Advisory  Council,  then  a  15- 
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member  board  of  directors  which  then 
appoints  a  five-member  executive  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  not  sure  how  any  corporation  is 
going  to  function  under  this  procedure, 
but  let  me  get  to  some  of  the  other  seri- 
ous problems  involved  here.  Under  this 
15-man  board,  the  President  allegedly 
appoints  nine  members.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, he  only  appoints  four  because  three 
of  his  appointees  must  come  from  a  list 
of  10  submitted  by  the  Client  Advisory 
Council,  and  two  of  his  nine  members 
must  be  appointed  from  a  list  of  10  sub- 
mitted by  the  Project  Attorneys  Advisory 
Coimcil.  So  in  effect  the  swlvice  and  con- 
sent of  the  President's  appointments 
really  only  afifect  four  of  a  15-member 
board  of  directors. 

Second,  it  is  rather  strange,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  serious  constitutional 
question  because  of  the  15-member  board 
the  Senate  is  asked  to  advise  and  con- 
sent on  only  nine  of  them,  and  six  of 
them  become  automatic  direct  appoint- 
ments of  specific  individuals  as  a  result 
of  the  offices  they  hold  in  private  life. 

Remember.  Mr.  President,  this  Com- 
mission is  going  to  handle,  if  this  bill 
passes,  an  annual  appropriation  of  $61 
million.  They  are  not  accountable  to  the 
public,  but  accoimtable  to  the  individual 
organizations  from  which  they  come. 

I  believe  in  legal  services  for  the  poor, 
as  I  think  everyone  In  the  Senate  does. 
However,  we  do  not  know  if  all  of  these 
individuals  automatically  appointed  also 
believe  In  this  concept.  Because  this  bill 
is  mandatory  and  because  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  part  of  the  board  must  be 
the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  president  of  the  National  Bar 
Association,  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  Association,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  and  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion, what  do  we  do  if  these  respective 
Individuals  are  opposed  to  legal  services, 
or  are  opposed  to  the  concept  of  legal 
services  as  expressed  by  the  Congress  in 
this  bill.  What  do  we  do  then  if  this 
board,  which  is  supposed  to  operate  and 
bring  these  things  Into  existence  is  op- 
posed to  the  concept  of  legal  services? 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we 
have  frozen  ourselves  to  named  Indivi- 
duals and  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it. 

Third,  and  I  seriously  raise  the  ques- 
tion because  I  think  It  is  important,  what 
of  the  potential  conflict  of  Interest  of 
these  board  members  who  come  from  the 
presidents  of  the  various  organizations. 
We  have  three  who  come  from  the  Clients 
Advisory  CouncU.  and  three  from  the 
Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Coimcil.  Sup- 
pose all  of  these  members  are  within  the 
framework  of  organizations  which  are 
direct  grantees  of  funds  that  will  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  act.  What  do  we 
do  with  the  people  on  the  15-member 
board  who  are  direct  grantees  and  who 
have  a  direct  confilct  of  Interest  and  are 
on  the  board,  and  from  organizations  re- 
ceiving funds  as  a  direct  contribution 
of  fimds  appropriated  under  this  act? 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant questions  Is  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Congress  taking  for  itself  the  naming 
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of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
delegating  such  authority  to  private 
groups  and  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Constitution's  deliberate  separa- 
tion of  powers  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, fundamental  principles  of  the 
American  system  of  justice,  and  each 
branch  of  the  Government  is  boimd  to 
respect  it.  Historical  and  constitutional 
precedent  suggests  that  S.  2007  Is  inimi- 
cal to  our  system  of  government.  Back 
in  the  1920's,  the  Philippine  legislature 
had  created  two  corporations,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  shares  of  both  being  held 
by  the  Government,  and  the  legislature 
vested  the  voting  power  In  a  board  con- 
sisting of  the  Governor  Genersd,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Relying  on  provisions  of 
the  Organic  Act  which  established  a 
separation  of  powers  very  similar  to  that 
in  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the 
legislature  had  acted  unlawfully  and  in 
rendering  Its  decision  said  that — 

It  may  be  stated  then,  as  a  general  rule 
Iniierent  In  the  American  constltu/tlonal 
system,  that,  unless  otherwise  expressly 
provided  or  Incidental  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred, the  Legislature  cannot  exercise  either 
executive  or  Judicial  power  .  .  . 

Legislative  power,  as  distinguished  from 
executive  power,  is  the  authority  to  make 
laws,  but  net  to  enforce  them  or  appoint  the 
agents  charged  with  the  duty  of  such  en- 
forcement. The  latter  are  executive  func- 
tions." Spr'nger  v.  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  277  U.S.  189,  201,  202  (1927). 

This  case  Is  directly  related  to  section 
904  of  the  legal  services  title,  and  casts 
grave  doubt  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
that  section.  The  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, although  stated  to  be  In- 
dependent of  the  executive  branch,  will 
be  carrying  out  Executive  functions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  will  be  charged  with 
carrying  out  a  law.  passed  by  Congress, 
which  provides  for  a  nationwide  program 
funded  by  general  tax  revenues.  It  wUl 
be  performing  the  same  fimctlons  as 
those  currently  performed  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  Is  part 
of  the  executive  branch.  As  previously 
quoted,  the  power  to  appoint  the  agents 
charged  with  enforcing  the  laws  Is  an 
Executive  power.  By  providing  that  pri- 
vate groups  and  the  Chief  Justice  may 
appoint  Directors  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  the  section  grants  away  a 
power  which  constitutionally  belongs  to 
the  President. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Congress  has 
previously  established  independent  en- 
tities and  either  appointed  the  Individ- 
uals respKjnslble  for  administering  them 
or  delegated  that  power  outside  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  without  challenge.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  closer  examination 
will  reveal  that  none  of  these  provides  a 
precedent  for  the  action  contemplated  In 
this  bill.  Either  these  other  entities  were 
legislative  or  judicial  In  function,  or  they 
were  not  fimded  by  general  tax  revenues, 
or  they  had  other  characteristics  which 
would  not  bring  them  within  the  general 
constitutional  doctrines  enumerated  In 
the  Springer  decision. 

Let  me  bring  one  other  case  to  the 
attention  of  Saiators  which  deals  with 
this  matter,  because  in  section  906(h), 


as  presently  In  the  bill,  if  Senators  will 
turn  to  page  103,  it  provides: 

No  funds  made  avaUable  by  the  Corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  this  title  shaU  be  used  to 
provide  legal  services  with  respect  to  any 
criminal  proceeding  (including  any  extraor- 
dinary writ,  such  as  habeas  corpus  or 
coram  nobis,  designed  to  challenge  a  crim- 
inal proceeding)  except,  pursuant  to  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Corporation,  to  pro- 
vide services  not  otherwise  adequately 
avaUable. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  in  this 
body  on  many,  many  occasions,  with  re- 
spect to  legal  services  imder  the  Legal 
Services  Act  for  criminal  matters.  I  refer 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  for  instance, 
to  the  May  Day  activities  in  Washington. 
This  means  that  the  guidelines  of  the 
Corporation — which  are  not  subject  to 
review  by  the  Senate,  which  axe  not  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  GEO,  which  are  not 
subject  to  review  by  the  executive 
branch — can  be  determined  and  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  can  be  used  on 
legal  services  for  any  criminal  activity 
In  the  United  States  If  it  Is  within  the 
guidelines  estabUshed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

I  would  suggest  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  in  the  substitute  I  have  of- 
fered, imder  section  (1),  on  page  10,  the 
language  Is  as  follows: 

No  funds  made  available  by  the  corpora- 
tion pursuant  to  this  Act,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  l>e  used — 

(1)  To  provide  legal  services  with  respect 
to  any  criminal  proceeding  (Including  any 
extraordinary  writ,  such  as  habeas  corpus 
and  coram  nobis,  designed  to  challenge  a 
criminal  proceeding. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  that  S. 
2007  involves  the  setting  up  of  a  corpora- 
tion which  is  not  responsible  to  the  tax- 
payers, which  is  not  responsible  to  the 
Congress,  and  which  Is  not  responsible  to 
the  executive  branch.  We  have  a  board 
that  Is  going  to  handle  $61  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  be  responsible  to 
absolutely  nobody.  They  establish  the 
guidelines.  They  are  to  meet  with  11- 
member  committees  twice  a  year  and 
conceivably  deal  with  a  five-man  execu- 
tive committee. 

I  am  not  sure  how  this  body  was  cre- 
ated or  how  it  was  written,  but  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  Congress  approving  a 
15-man  board,  of  which  only  nine  shall 
receive  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  six  of  whom  shall  be  auto- 
matically appointed  because  of  their  po- 
sition, regardless  of  how  they  feel  on  the 
matter. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  this  does 
not  even  make  sense.  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
corporation  in  the  entire  United  States. 
Obviously,  I  do  not  know  of  any  private 
one.  and  I  could  not  conceive  of  any  pub- 
lic one. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  floor  manager.  I  yield  myself 
3  minutes. 

I  will  respond  first  to  the  point  about 
crimlnad  proceedings,  because  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  prohibit  imder 
any  circumstances  the  right  of  project 
attorneys  to  defend  In  any  criminal  mat- 
ter. 


Referring  the  Senate  to  page  38  of  the 
committee  report,  the  committee  states: 

Section  906(h)  permits  representation  in 
criminal  proceedings — including  any  extraor- 
dinary writ,  such  as  hat>eas  corpus  or 
coram  nobis,  designed  to  challenge  a  crim- 
inal proceeding — only — 

I  underline  that — only — 

Where  pursuant  to  guideline  established 
by  the  corporation  it  is  determined  that 
such  services  are  not  adequately  available. 

The  Corporation's  primary  purpose  is  to 
represent  eligible  clients  in  civU  matters. 
However,  the  Committee  realizes  that  in 
some  areas  of  the  country,  there  is  inade- 
quate representation  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

The  CoQunittee  also  realizes  that  even  in 
areas  where  representation  in  criminal  mat- 
ters is  generally  adequate,  situations  may 
occur  In  which  it  would  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  programs  funded  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  criminal  representation.  For 
example,  these  attorneys  might  be  caUed 
upon  by  Judicial  officials  to  relieve  burdens 
caused  by  mass  arrest  situations  (as  they 
have  been  under  the  present  Legal  Services 
Program);  a  criminal  case  may  arise  out  of 
and  l>e  connected  to  a  civU  matter  which 
is  being  handled  by  a  program  funded  by  the 
Corporation,  and  legal  services  lawyers  may 
bring  cases  to  reform  aspects  of  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system  which  could  not  l>e  han- 
dled by  a  public  defender  office. 

These  examples  are  not  Intended  to  be  ail 
inclusive.  The  Committee  strongly  believes 
that  the  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors 
must  have  the  discretion  to  determine  those 
clrcxunstances  in  which  criminal  representa- 
tion— including  the  filing  of  extraordinary 
writs  designed  to  challenge  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding— would  be  permissible. 

As  the  National  Advisory  Committee  to 
Legal  Services  stated  in  its  March  21,  1971 
report  to  the  President: 

"A  restriction  on  criminal  representation 
(should)  not  be  Included  as  an  infiexlMe 
charter  provision.  Difficulties  in  distinguish- 
ing between  criminal  and  civil  cases  in  some 
instances,  variances  In  state  legislative  pro- 
visions and  unavailability  of  competent  de- 
fense services  in  some  areas  recommend 
that  the  formulation  of  gtildellnes  In  the 
criminal  representation  area  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors." 

Permit  me  to  make  It  as  clear  as  I  can 
that  in  no  sense  was  It  the  Intention  of 
the  committee  to  establish  a  new  system 
of  public  criminal  defenders;  but  it  was 
recognized  that  in  certain  circumstances 
it  may  be  necessary  to  permit  a  project 
attorney  to  i>articipate  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. This  Is  essentially  the  system  we 
have  today,  and  today  there  is  a  very, 
very  small  percentage — less  than  1  per- 
cent— I  believe  far  less  than  1  percent — 
of  the  activities  of  the  legal  services  at- 
torneys involved  in  criminal  cases.  We 
would  anticipate  that  that  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case,  and  we  only  wish 
to  have  criminal  representation  under 
board  discretion  for  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  Is  one  other  point  I  wish  to 
make.  We  had  hearings 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

We  had  hearings  before  the  committee 
at  which  the  president  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  and 
several  other  bar  organizations  testi- 
fied. 

Most  of  those  witnesses — as  well  as  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  to  Legal 
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Services — coDcluded  that  there  would  be 
occft<T<o"«  on  which  an  attorney  would 
find  it  essential,  under  the  canons  of 
ethics,  to  be  in  a  position  to  defend  in  a 
criminal  proceeding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  light  of  all  of 
these  considerations,  the  wart  of  the 
ccKmnlttee  dealing  with  these  dif&cult 
questions  of  handling  criminal  offenses 
was  the  proper  way  to  proceed. 

There  was  also  a  question  about  the 
constitutionality  of  this  proposal.  I  do 
not  believe  there  \s  any  doubt  that  it  is 
constitutional.  We  have  many,  many 
such  boards.  Howard  University  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  made  up  of  alumni, 
students,  and  faculty.  Oallaudet  College 
is  governed  by  18  private  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  a  congressional  board.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  which  ad- 
ministers a  massive  program,  is  ap- 
pointed in  part  from  persons  recom- 
mended by  employees  and  carriers.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  is 
made  up  of  representatives  other  thtm 
those  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

MONDALE.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
ites.  The  Fanners'  Land  Bank  is 
le  up  of  a  board  of  directors  from  in- 
dividual banks  selected  by  the  members. 
The  Comsat  Corp.  is  made  up  of 
members  of  a  board  appointed  by  the 
communication  common  carriers  and  by 
stockholders.  And  the  enormous  FNMA 
Corporation  is  governed  by  a  board,  10  of 
whom — a  majority  ^«re  selected  by 
stockholders. 

The  key  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  an  independent 
board  of  directors,  so  that,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  these  legal  services  at- 
torneys are  going  to  be  free  to  serve  only 
the  interests  of  their  clients — as  do  other 
attorneys — or  whether  it  will  be  a  board 
which  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  certain  political  and 
other  restrictions  upon  the  surtlvltles  of 
these  attorneys. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  should 
be  an  independent  board.  The  National 
Advisory  Committee  to  Legal  Services, 
which  reported  this  legislation  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  felt  the 
same  way;  it  called  for  legislation  almost 
Identical  to  the  committee  bill.  To  say 
we  have  got  two  systems  of  Justice  in 
America,  <Hie  for  the  rich — where  they 
can  go  out  and  hire  their  own  lawyer, 
who  is  not  only  free  but  who,  under  the 
canons  of  ethics,  must  pursue  all  reme- 
dies on  behalf  of  his  client — and  then 
another  system  for  the  poor — which  is 
dominated  by  a  board  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
such  will  be  answerable  to  him  and  thus 
will  be  under  political  restraints  and 
the  other  restrictions  on  the  attorney 
found  in  the  administration's  bill — is  to 
say  to  the  poor,  "We  want  you  to  believe 
in  law  and  order,  we  want  you  to  believe 
in  a  system  of  Justice,  we  want  you  to 
take  your  grievances  to  court,  we  want 
you  to  get  out  of  the  streets,  we  want  you 
to  abandon  violence,  and  we  will  decide 
under  what  terms  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances you  will  be  permitted  to  make 
your  case." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  our  system  of 


law,  I  believe  there  should  be  the  same 
system  of  Justice  for  the  poor  as  for  the 
rich,  and  that  primarily  means  the  avail- 
ability of  an  independent  attorney,  quali- 
fied and  capable,  and  authorized  to  pur- 
sue all  remedies  available  to  him  under 
the  law. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator's  statement  with 
great  interest,  because  I  believe  in  these 
services.  I  am  not  here  to  argue  about 
essential  Justice,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  I  am  not. 

I  am  delighted  that  what  the  Senator 
read  from  page  39  shows  that  what  I 
said  was  correct,  that  this  does  mean 
legal  services  can  be  utilized  for  criminal 
prosecutions  and  to  defend  in  criminal 
actions,  and  although  the  Senator  spoke 
of  "extraordinary  circumstances,"  the 
language  of  his  bill  says  that — 

No  f  unda  made  available  by  tbe  Corporation 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  ueed  to  pro- 
vide legal  services  wltb  respteot  to  any  crim- 
inal proceeding  (Including  any  extraordinary 
writ,  such  as  habeas  corpus  or  coram  nobis, 
designed  to  challenge  a  criminal  proceeding) 
except,  pursuant  to  guidelines  established 
by  the  Corporation,  to  provide  services  not 
otherwise  adequately  available. 

This  does  not  say  "extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances." It  merely  says  that  a  cor- 
poration which  is  free  of  the  scrutiny  of 
Congress,  which  is  free  of  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Elxecutive,  can  establish  guidelines, 
and  can  provide  that  some  of  the  $61 
million — can  be  used  in  defense  of  crim- 
inal actions  agtdnst  individuals. 

My  substitute  says  that  none  of  it  shall 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  read 
from  the  report  in  regard  to  my  remarks, 
because  the  committee  itself  said: 

For  example,  these  attorneys  might  be 
called  upon  by  Judicial  officials  to  relieve  bur- 
dens caused  by  mass  arrest  situations. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  ask  for  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOK.  Which  gets  down  tc  the 
very  situation  I  have  brought  up,  that 
the  funds  could  be  used  for  the  entire 
situation  that  occurred  here,  or  other  sit- 
uations of  mass  arrests.  This  is  not  what 
legal  services  were  designed  for,  or  con- 
templated for. 

The  Senator  said  that  they  should  be 
responsible  to  the  President.  I  might  sug- 
gest that  the  President  is  responsible  to 
the  people;  $61  million  of  the  people's 
funds  is  going  to  be  expended  here,  and 
the  Senator  wishes  an  independent  board, 
which  is  not  responsible  to  the  people, 
which  is  not  responsible  to  Congress, 
which  is  not  responsible  to  the  President, 
to  have  the  absolute  freedom  to  expend 
$61  million  on  legal  services. 

I  get  back  to  the  same  point :  Out  of  a 
15-member  board,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  really  appoints  only  four; 
because,  although  it  says  he  shall  appoint 
nine,  three  of  them  shall  come  from  the 
client  advisory  committee,  which  he  must 
take  out  of  10;  two  of  them  come  from 

the  attorneys'  advisory  committee,  and 


he  mtist  take  them;  and  the  rest  of  them 
are  automatically  appointed  by  virtue  of 
their  positions  in  private  life. 

I  suggest  to  my  constitutionalist  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
that  I  would  like  to  know  of  a  time  when 
a  15-member  board  was  approved  by 
Congress  when  nine  of  them  had  to  re- 
ceive the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  six  of  them  received  no  consent 
of  any  kind  whatever,  other  than  the  fact 
that  they  fell  within  the  classification 
or  happened  to  hold  an  ofHce  in  a  private 
organization  in  the  United  States.  These 
private  organizations  will  be  some  of  the 
largest  grantees  of  the  fimds  that  will  be 
made  available  under  this  program. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  whatever  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
should  fall  to  take  Senator  Cook's 
tunendment  and  Senator  Cook's  argu- 
ment seriously.  I  do. 

I  wish  him  and  the  Senate  to  know 
that  I  submitted  for  the  administration 
many  of  its  proposals  on  tills  matter  be- 
fore the  committee.  It  was  very  seriously 
contested  and  very  seriously  opposed. 
The  measure  before  the  Senate  is  a  com- 
promise worked  out  by  the  committee 
members  starting  from  two  different 
poles,  our  pole — that  Is,  the  minority's 
pole — being  the  administration's  bill.  He 
and  the  Senate — whatever  decision  we 
decide  to  make  in  this  matter — are  en- 
titled to  know  why  we  compromised,  and 
I  should  like  to  Inform  the  Senate  on 
that  score. 

First,  as  to  the  nine  members,  it  Is 
imderstood  that  not  only  does  the  Presi- 
dent have  the  appointment  of  the  four, 
but  also,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  has  the  fifth.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  would  oppose  that.  He,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  Chairman  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  as  a  matter  of  law. 

As  to  the  members  to  be  appointed 
from  psLnels  submitted  by  the  Clients' 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Project  At- 
torneys' Advisory  Coimcil,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  President  can  reject  as 
many  of  those  lists  as  he  wishes,  and  they 
are  lists  of  10. 

Therefore,  for  all  practical  purposes 
you  have  to  suit  the  President  before 
you  can  get  those  members  appointed. 
I  tliink  it  is  not  an  unfair  compromise, 
th^t  tliat  point  of  view  of  the  client,  him- 
self, in  this  kind  of  situation,  and  the 
project  attorney,  should  be  represented 
with  great  latitude  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  reject  the  nominations.  The 
President  can  reject — I  state  that  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  interpretation,  as 
this  Is  the  compromise  I  worked  out  my- 
self along  with  Senators  Tatt  and 
ScHWEncER — as  many  of  those  panels  as 
he  chooses. 

As  to  the  officials  of  the  various  orga- 
nizations, again,  it  was  quite  a  struggle  to 
include  those.  I  wanted  the  designees  of 
the  particular  ofBcials  included,  and  that 
was  finally  incorporated  into  the  lan- 
guage. But  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  a  very  strict  pro- 
vision in  respect  of  confiicts  of  Interest, 
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and  that  occurs  in  subsection  (f )  on  page 
95,  which  provides: 

No  member  of  the  board  may  participate 
in  any  decision,  action,  or  recommendation 
»-ith  respect  to  any  matter  which  directly 
benefits  that  member  or  any  firm  or  orga- 
nization with  which  that  member  is  then 
currently  associated. 

In  the  event  there  is  a  direct  conflict 
of  interest,  they  will  disqualify  them- 
selves. 

One  fm-ther  point  in  that  regard: 
Should  any  of  these  officials  be  opposed 
to  legal  services — they  are  men  of  dis- 
tinction and  honor  in  respect  of  these 
organizations — and  be  unwilling  to  serve 
or  even  to  appoint  a  designee,  the  board 
simply  would  have  to  function  with  as 
many  members  as  it  has;  and  it  has  an 
adequate  number  of  members  to  repre- 
sent a  quorum  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
do  business.  It  is  not  unusual  that  par- 
ticular places  may  have  remained  un- 
filled. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  schChie 
for  the  establishment  of  the  board  is  a 
sound  one.  But  I  say  frankly  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  represented  a  compromise  be- 
tween very  opposing  views.  The  majority, 
as  represented  by  Senator  Mondale, 
would  have  named — literally  named — on 
an  organizational  basis  practically  all  the 
directors,  and  oin-  attitude  was  to  have 
the  President  appoint  them,  subject  in 
many  cases,  to  Senate  confirmation. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  struck 
a  fair  middle  ground. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  thus  specified 
Board  composition  in  terms  of  the  three 
major  groups — the  organized  bar,  the 
clients,  and  the  project  attorneys  not 
only  to  provide  a  safeguard  against  po- 
litical infiuence,  but  to  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program. 

One  of  the  truly  heartening  aspects  of 
the  history  of  the  legal  services  program 
has  been  the  support  that  it  has  en- 
joyed— through  its  many  battles — by  the 
organized  bar.  This  in  itself  is  an  affirm- 
ative of  our  system  of  Justice,  and  it 
should  continue. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  Cor- 
poration be  given  not  only  the  prestige — 
but  the  input  of  the  heads  of  the  major 
bar  orgsinlzations. 

And  so  it  is  true  also  of  the  clients  and 
project  attorney  elements.  For  a  pro- 
gram that  does  not  have  their  confidence 
cannot  succeed  and  a  program  wliich 
does  not  have  their  input  in  terms  of  di- 
rection cannot  retain  its  relevancy  to 
those  that  are  to  be  served,  as  stated  by 
George  W.  Moore,  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Clients  Council  before 
the  subcommittee  on  October  9,  1970: 

We  clients  did  not  start  our  believing 
blindly  that  the  law  was  our  friend,  that  the 
courts  would  do  Justice,  and  that  lawyers 
were  fighters  for  equal  Justice  for  the  poor. 
In  fact,  we  started  by  fearing  the  law  as 
the  enemy;  fearing  lawyers  and  the  courts 
as  part  of  a  system  which  repossessed  our 
furniture,  evicted  us,  garnished  our  sal- 
aries, and  sent  our  children  to  reform  schools. 
This  program  has  won  the  tmst — a  precari- 
ous trust,  but  a  growing  trust,  among  mi- 
nority groups.  What  makes  this  even  more 
am&zing  is  that  the  legal  profession  Is  over 
98%  white.  And  we  hardly  need  teU  you  that 
racism  in  this  country  has  bred  extreme  dls- 
tnist  and  hostility.  Tel,  the  clients  have 
come  to  trust  this  program  because  the  law- 
yers In  It  fight  for  us;  the  program  staff  fights 


to  protect  Its  Integrity:  and  the  organized 
bar  fights  to  insure  that  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  professional  conduct  are  maintained. 
We  know,  at  least  so  far,  that  the  attorney 
in  this  program  owes  his  full  loyalty  to  his 
client  and  only  to  his  client — not  to  some 
politician.  And  the  client  community  has  a 
solid  basis  for  believing  that  regionallzatlon 
wlU  change  all  thU.  If  the  poor  lose  faith 
in  this  program.  In  the  possibility  of  equal 
justice  through  law,  then  all  of  us  know  the 
alternatives  that  remain. 

Mr.  President,  again,  in  respect  to  rep- 
resentation in  commission  proceedings, 
this  is  a  compromise  which  I  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  fashioning.  The  majority 
point  of  view  would  have  made  all  crim- 
inal proceedings  subject  to  legal  services. 
I  realize  that  tliat  has  been  one  of  the 
great  controversies  raised  in  the  legal 
services  program,  and  the  compromise  \s 
based  very  largely  upon  my  experience 
as  an  attorney  general.  Just  as  Senator 
Cook  is  very  qualified  in  that  regard  as 
well.  Based  upon  that  experience,  I  felt 
that  as  legal  aid  societies  and  public  de- 
fenders do  not  adequately  cover  the  situ- 
ation throughout  the  country  and  in 
other  circumstances  of  merit  some  open- 
ing should  be  afforded — ^with  so  repre- 
sentative a  board  as  we  had  provided 
for — to  allow  such  exigencies  as  affected 
the  poor  and  criminal  proceedings  to  be 
looked  after. 

Let  us  remember  that,  so  far  as  the 
poor  are  concerned,  this  defense  in  crim- 
inal proceedings  is  probably  as  critically 
a  kind  of  representation  as  they  need. 
Practicing  lawyers  know  that  the  legal 
aid  society-public  defender  technique  is 
simply  Inadequate  in  various  places 
throughout  the  country,  whatever  may  be 
the  good  will  Involved  to  cover  the  real 
need  of  the  poor.  The  poor  feel  that  most 
keenly  that  because  they  cannot  be  rep- 
resented by  high-priced  lawyers;  it  Is 
they  who  get  the  penalties,  it  Is  tiiey  who 
are  made  to  take  the  guilty  pleas,  It  Is 
they  who  are  kept  In  jail  for  long  periods 
of  time,  because  they  cannot  get  ball, 
and  that  in  this  respect  they  are  really 
the  oppressed  of  the  community. 

So  I  felt  that  it  waa  only  fair,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  arrive  at  a 
situation  in  which  no  criminal  legal  rep- 
resentation provided  would  be,  that  this 
kind  of  provision  should  be  made. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
on  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  report 
states  very  clesu-ly  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration is  to  represent  eligible  clients  in 
civil  matters,  so  that  criminal  proceed- 
ings are  an  exception. 

As  to  the  control  over  this  corpora- 
tion, let  us  remember  that  we  wiU  have 
to  appropriate  additional  money  beyond 
the  reservation  and  do  it  every  year.  If 
we  do  not  like  it,  we  can  either  repeal  the 
law  or  not  give  them  any  money  or  very 
little  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  stood 
on  this  fioor  and  fought  the  battle  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and  the  Voice 
of  America  some  years  ago.  The  then 
majority  leader,  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson,  cut 
them  to  ribbons,  from  $140  million  to  $80 
million,  because  he  wanted  to  show  that 
the  Senate  thoroughly  disapproved  of 


what  the  Director  of  that  agency  was 
doing. 

So  we  know  how  to  effectuate  control 
if  we  want  to. 

For  all  these  reasons,  with  the  great- 
est respect  for  what  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  do.  I  feel  that  we  have  arrived  at 
a  fairly  balanced  compromise,  that  it  will 
work,  that  it  is  an  equitable  one,  and 
that  the  amendment  thereto  should  be 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  3 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
mean  to  conclude  by  saying  that  in  S. 
2007  we  have  a  monstrosity  that  starts 
off  with  five  presidents  of  five  private 
associations  throughout  the  United 
States  who  automatically  become  mem- 
bers of  the  15-member  board.  We  have 
an  11-member  cUents'  advisory  council, 
we  have  an  11-member  project  attorneys' 
advisory  coimcil,  we  have  a  15-member 
board,  and  we  have  a  five-member  exec- 
utive committee. 

I  might  say  again  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  really  has  authority 
to  appoint  only  four.  I  will  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  they  have 
got  to  be  consistent  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent may  like  but,  if  not,  they  will  go 
back  to  the  private  attorneys'  council 
and  ask  for  another  list,  and  another 
Ust,  and  another  list.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  this  corporation  could  never  be  set 
up,  because  it  Is  necessary  that  outside 
organizations  submit  lists  to  the  |Presl- 
dent  and  he  must  be  satisfied  with  three 
from  one  list  and  two  from  another  list. 
If  not,  he  can  continue  to  send  them  back 
and  it  could  stymie  the  entire  system  of 
legal  services  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  then  find  out  that  of  the  nine 
he  must  appoint  five,  of  whom  he  must 
take  from  submitted  lists,  only  the  nine 
are  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  six  are  subject  to  direct 
appointment  by  reason  of  their  position, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  ideologi- 
cally inclined  toward  legal  services  for 
the  poor  as  defined  in  this  bill  or  not.  It 
makes  absolutely  no  difference. 

Second,  and  I  repeat,  it  is  made  clear 
in  the  language  of  S.  2007,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  report,  that  substantial 
sums  involved  in  this  could  be  used  to 
defend  criminal  prosecutions  throughout 
the  United  States.  Defense  of  criminal 
activities  weis  never  Intended  to  be  part 
of  the  national  legal  services.  When  one 
reads  the  language  of  the  report  and 
when  one  remembers  the  situation  as 
it  occurred  in  Washington,  D.C.  last  May, 
this  bill  could  be  used  for  the  defense  of 
those  activities.  The  language  of  S.  2007 
does  not  say  "extraordinary  circum- 
stances" as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  explains,  but,  on  page  103  of 
the  bin,  it  merely  says,  "guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  corporation."  Attorneys  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  might  be 
called  upon  by  judicial  officials  to  relieve 
the  burdens  caused  by  mass  arrest  situa- 
tions, so  that  means  tiiat  funds  expended 
for  legal  services  could  be  utilized  for 
criminal  matters,  which  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  basis  of  this  legislation 

in  the  first  place. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Stkvenson)  .  All  time  on  the  tunendment 
has  now  expired. 

OROKB    rOR    VOTK    ON    PENDING    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  yield  me  1  minute  on  the 
biU? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  1  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  whether  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  have  the  vote  on  his  amendment 
occur  following  a  brief  quorum  call  im- 
mediately upon  the  return  of  Senators 
to  the  Chamber  after  the  joint  session 
and  the  joint  meeting  today. 

Mr.  COOK.  That  will  be  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

UNANIMODS-CONSENT    AOSEEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  joint  session  and  the  joint 
meeting  today  of  the  two  Houses,  there 
be  a  brief  quonma  call  and  that  upon  re- 
scinding of  the  quorum  call,  or  the  con- 
clusion of  the  quorum  call,  whichever 
may  be  the  case,  the  rollcall  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  then  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE CARL  ALBERT,  SPEAKER  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, TO  ACCEPT  AND  WEAR  THE 
ANCIENT  ORDER  OP  SIKATDNA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, having  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  very  distinguished  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent 
that  the  Chair  now  lay  before  the  Senate, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  eiUier 
side  on  the  pending  biU,  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  House 
.Joint  Resolution  850. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkntsen)  .  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  House  Joint  Resolution  850,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  as  follows: 

Houae  Joint  BescIuUon  860.  Joint  reoolu- 
tlckn  authorizing  the  Honorable  Carl  Ai.beet, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreoentatlTes,  to 


accept  and  wear  the  Ancient  Order  of  Slka- 
tuna  (Ranlc  of  Datu) ,  an  award  conferred  by 
the  President  of  the  Philippines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  twice. 

-Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbricht)  , 
and  it  is  with  his  acquiescence  that  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent,  after  having 
also  consulted  with  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant Republican  leader,  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  which  honors 
the  great  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  which  authorizes  him  to 
accept  and  wear  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Sikatuna,  an  award  conferred  by  the 
President  of  the  Philippines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  850)  was  considered,  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  that  the  cloakroom  will 
alert  all  Senators  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  will  assemble  as  a  body  and  will 
depart  from  the  Chamber  at  12:13  p.m. 
today  to  meet  with  the  other  body  in  a 
joint  session  to  hear  the  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

QT70BT7M   C.U.L 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  the  time  being  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  slerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  may  proceed  out  of  order  for 
1  minute,  without  the  time  being  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


WELFARE   REFORM? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Shreveport  Journal  on  September  1, 1971, 
entitled  "Welfare  Reform?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wkltaee  Retorm? 

We  believe  th*t  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  of 
LoHlBlana  la  quite  correct  in  his  predictions 
as  to  Where  the  so-oa^led  Welfare  Reform 
bUl  spoiisored  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
would  lead  the  nation. 


September  9,  1971 

The  bUl  propoees  that  every  family  be 
assured  of  an  Income  of  $2,400  a  year.  This, 
Senator  Long  says,  would  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  welfare  from  the  present 
13  mUllon  to  26  million.  But  this  Is  not  the 
end.  It  Is  only  the  beginning,  the  Louisiana 
lawmaker  believes. 

"Where  the  program  starts  out  by  guaran- 
teeing everyone  M.400,  It  will  be  politically 
Impossible  to  vote  against  a  starUng  f>olnt 
of  »3,900  Instead  of  $2,400  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  very  administration  propos- 
ing the  program  defines  poverty  level  for 
a  family  of  four  at  $3,900."  Senator  Long  said 
In  a  major  address  to  the  Senate  on  Aug.  6. 

If  the  figure  of  $3,900  were  adopted  the 
welfare  rolls  would  swell  to  35  mUlIon  per- 
sons and  that  would  constitute  a  political 
force  with  tremendous  power.  Senator  Long 
predicts  that  In  such  a  case  welfare  re- 
cipients would  be  asking  one  question  at 
election  time:  "How  did  this  senator  or  that 
congressman  vote  when  our  welfare  Increase 
was  before  the  Congress?" 

The  senator's  speech  contains  some  other 
very  enlightening  information,  particularly 
In  the  field  where  the  government  and  the 
states  give  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  In  1960  there  was  something  over 
three  million  recipients  of  Aid  For  Depend- 
ent Children.  By  1970  the  figure  was  nearlng 
10  million,  an  Increase  of  215  per  cent. 

During  this  same  period  the  number  of 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons  receiving 
welfare  assistance  has  increased  only  eight 
per  cent. 

The  loading  of  the  welfare  rolls  was  accom- 
plished In  part  by  what  Senator  Long  de- 
scribes as  "welfare  activists.  Including  the 
government-paid  corps  of  attorneys  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  oipportunlty."  They  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
knock  out  state  residency  requirements  and 
to  abolish  the  man-ln-the-hoiise  rule  where- 
by a  woman  was  not  eligible  for  welfare  as- 
sistance if  an  able-bodied  man  were  residing 
in  the  same  house  with  her. 

Senator  Long  says  that  under  the  Nixon 
proposal  a  couple  who  had  children  but  who 
were  not  married  would  actually  receive  a 
bonus.  He  takes  the  case  of  a  Louisiana  man 
who  is  not  married  to  the  mother  of  his  three 
children  and  who  makes  $6,000  a  year.  The 
unwed  mother  would  be  eligible  for  $2,400  In 
welfare  payments.  She  would  receive  Medic- 
aid benefits  of  $250  a  year.  Thus,  the  total 
of  the  father's  salary,  welfare  and  Medicaid 
Is  $7,650.  But  If  the  couple  got  married  they 
would  lose  the  welfare  and  Medicaid  toUllng 
$2,650.  This,  Senator  Long  says,  amounts  to 
a  bonus  for  not  marrying. 

"What  kind  of  example  does  this  set  for 
the  children?"  Senator  Long  asks.  "If  the 
mother  admits  that  she  knows  the  where- 
abouts and  identity  of  the  father,  the  famUy 
income  Is  reduced.  Therefore  she  does  not 
admit  it.  Mother  tells  the  children,  'that  Tnan 
over  there  la  your  father,  but  do  not  tell 
anybody.  Keep  it  a  secret  because  If  the  gov- 
ernment finds  out  about  it,  we  will  lose  our 
welfare  money."  " 

Senator  Long  goes  on  to  say  that  "while 
this  society  claims  to  believe  In  the  family 
unit  and  the  institution  of  marriage  ...  it 
la  pouring  out  dollars  by  the  billions  to  bring 
about  the  opposite  result.  The  family  assist- 
ance plan  does  virtually  nothing  to  discour- 
age this  kind  of  illicit  family  relations." 

Senator  Long  says  that  he  has  worked  for 
24  years  to  help  construct  the  program  for 
the  aged  and  disabled  and  he  believes  those 
programs  are  working  reasonably  well.  It  Is 
In  the  program  to  assist  families  with  de- 
pendent children  that  the  welfare  program 
has  gone  astray  so  badly  that  the  children 
are  deociibed  as  Its  victims  rather  than  its 
beneficiaries. 

The  senator  believes  that  many  mothers 
receiving  welfare  payments  really  want  to 
work  and  would  do  so  if  they  could  make 
provision  for  caring  for  their  children.  He 
proposes  expansion  of  child-care  facilities. 
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"I  am  perfectly  willing,"  he  continues,  "to 
subsidize  low-income  working  persons,  but 
we  must  have  an  (4>proach  that  does  better 
than  i^ovlde  a  welfare  benefit  for  doing 
nothing  .  .  .  We  would  do  better  to  supple- 
ment an  individual's  Inoome  on  an  hours- 
worked  basis.  For  example,  suppose  a  father 
Is  earning  $1.20  an  hour.  We  might  decide  to 
supplement  his  wages  by  40  cents  an  hour  for 
up  to  40  hours  a  week.  With  this  approach  he 
would  start  recelviikg  an  additional  $16  for 
every  week  in  which  he  worked  40  hours.  He 
would  receive  $8  if  he  worked  only  20  hours 
and  he  would  receive  no  benefit  at  aU  if  he 
worked  zero  hours." 

As  the  senator  pointed  out  in  concluding 
his  address  to  the  Senate,  it  is  easy  to  make 
welfare  more  attractive  thsui  work  "but  no 
nation,  not  even  this  one,  has  enough  fat  to 
sustain  such  an  erroneous  course  indef- 
inltelv." 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2007)  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  against  either  side 
on  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi .  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands  in 
recess. 

At  12  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  the  close  of 
the  joint  session  tmd  the  joint  meeting. 

(Thereupon,  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Mr.  Robert  G. 
Dunphy ;  the  legislative  clerk  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  James  L.  Johnson;  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. ) 

(The  proceedings  of  the  joint  ses- 
sion and  the  joint  meeting  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pear in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . ) 

At  1:35  p.m.,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  the  Senate,  having  returned  to 
its  Chamber,  reassembled,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Chiles  in  the  Chair) . 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2007)  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  programs  authorized 
imder  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 


having  expired  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, under  the  agreement,  there  was  to 
be  a  quorum  call,  as  the  Chair  had  an- 
nounced, and  following  the  quorum  call 
there  was  to  be  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  I 
suggest  to  the  cloakrooms  that  they  an- 
nounce to  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  at  the  close  of  the  quorum  call 
the  rollcall  will  ensue  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  entered.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
all  time  having  expired,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook).  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Hartke).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  i  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holldjgs)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 


(Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScoTT),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  are  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  Hon.  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
from  MsLine  (Mrs.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  34,  as  follows : 

[No.  219  Leg.] 
YEAS— 28 


AUen 

Dole 

Pastore 

Beall 

Ellender 

Both 

Bentsen 

Fannm 

Stennis 

Hoggs 

Gambrell 

Stevens 

Brock 

Ooldwater 

Talmadge 

Buckley 

Orlffln 

Thurmond 

Byrd.  Va. 

Oximey 

Tower 

Cannon 

Long 

Weicker 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Cook 

Packwood 
NAYS— 34 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Percy 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Rlblcofl 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Schwelker 

Ervln 

McOee 

Spong 

Pulbrlght 

McOovern 

Stevenson 

Oravel 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Hart 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hughes 

Montoya 

Williams 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Jackson 

Pearson 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
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So  Mr.  Cook's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  on  the  bUl  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt). 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  take  tbla 
time  to  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rccois  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Richardson  to  me  dated  September  8. 
1971,  Including  certain  comments  on  the 
bill  and  Incliidlng  proposed  reforms  for 
amendments  to  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
administration,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  covered  In  amendments  which 
I  have  Introduced  and  which  have  been 
acted  on.  and  others  which  have  not. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

Trs  Skcbxtast  or  Hxax.tr, 

Education,  amd  Wklfaxx, 
WaahinffUm,  D.C.,  Sept.  8.  1971. 
Bon.  RoBSBT  Tatt,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DxAX  SxMATom  Tatt:  PuxsuAiit  to  our  con- 
vemtlons,  I  &m  enclosing  a  series  of  amend- 
ments, and  Jxistlflc&tlons  reg&rdlng  tbe 
amendmenta.  to  8.  3007,  the  Boonomlc  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1971,  whlcb  Is  cur- 
rently before  the  Senate.  These  amendments 
would.  If  adopted,  bring  8.  3007  into  doeer 
conformance  with  the  Administration's 
■pedflcatlons  for  child  care  legislation  which, 
as  you  kniow,  I  submitted  to  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  In  my  letter  to 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale  of  June  16,  1971. 

Please  note  that  In  one  Important  respect 
the  proposed  amendments  do  not  follow  our 
specifications.  We  still  believe  that  the  600,000 
population  criterion  tor  prime  sponsorship 
provides  greater  assurance  of  achieving  pro- 
gram q\iaUty.  However,  It  Is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine a  precise  population  criterion  which 
woxild  assure  fulfillment  of  the  other  require- 
ments In  the  bUl  for  prime  sponsorship. 
Therefore,  we  would  be  amendable  at  this 
time  to  adoption  of  the  100,000  population 
criterion  as  a  mlnimxim  for  this  purpose. 

The  Administration  strongly  urges  that 
these  amendments  be  adopted  so  that  a 
single,  system  of  child  care  can  be  imple- 
mented for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's 
children. 

Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Motion  To  RECoifMiT  Child  Camx  Titls  for 

SKPARATK    CONBIDRaATION 

The  child  care  provlsioDS  of  S.  3007  are 
at  such  Importance  and  character  that  they 
should  comprise  a  separate  piece  of  legis- 
lation. The  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment provisions  of  S.  3007  would  establish 
a  service  program  for  which  children  of  all 
economic  groups  would  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate, some  on  a  slldlng-scale  fee  basis, 
and  would  create  a  delivery  system  which 
could  be  -utillBed  fen-  a  variety  ot  chUd  de- 
velopment programs.  A  broad  array  of  serv- 
icea  are  authorized  and  many  new  ntodels 
of  development  programs  may  be  created. 

Because  these  prognuns  will  have  such 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  structure  of  fam- 
ily life  and  pre-echool  education  systems, 
they  ai%  worthy  of  separate  attention. 
Further,  8.  2007  contains  special  provisions, 
such  as  the  National  Child  Advocacy  pro- 
gram, on  which  hearings  have  never  been 
held.  This.  too.  warrants  further  debate. 

BquaUy  important,  the  new  child  care  pro- 
gram which  would  be  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  2007  should  not  necessarily  be 
tied  to  the  Head  Start  authority.  Head  Start 
has  been  operated  as  an  experimental  pro- 
gram under  the  Economic  Oi^Mrtiinlty  Act, 
■ad  It  was  speclflcaDy  directed  at  ecoooml- 


caUy  disadvantaged  preschool  ehUdren.  Head 
Start  has  provided  one  basic  model  for  the 
delivery  of  child  development  services  aimed 
at  a  specific  segment  of  the  total  population. 

Since  the  programs  established  by  8.  3007 
would  be  different  from  Head  Start  in  char- 
acter and  in  the  population  ultimately  to  be 
served,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  tie  the 
new  child  development  system  to  oxiattng 
authorities. 

Legislation  containing  the  breadth  of  pro- 
grams and  innovations  of  8.  3007  should 
stand  as  a  separate  bill  and  be  the  subject 
of  separate  hearings  and  debate. 

S.  20O7 

AIUNDIIXNTS 

[This  amendment  would  redefine  the  au- 
thority of  the  child  development  councU  and 
project  policy  oommittee  and  change  the 
number  of  parents  on  child  development 
councils,  but  would  not  affect  the  definition 
of  prime  sponsor.  | 

On  page  23,  strike  out  everything  on  lines 
12  through  20.  Paragraphs  (5)  and  (6),  on 
line  21  of  page  22  and  line  6  of  page  23,  re- 
spectively, are  redesignated  as  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4) ,  respectively. 

On  page  28,  strlXe  out  everything  on  line 
20  and  insert  in4ieu  thereof  "(1)  one  quar- 
ter of  the  meml>ers  of  such". 

On  page  30,  strike  out  everything  begin- 
ning on  line  12  and  down  through  "the 
prime  sponsor,"  on  line  14  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  such  council  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  and  comment  on  basic  goals, 
policies,  actions,  and  jnrocedures  of  the  prime 
sponsor. 

On  page  30,  strike  out  everything  begin- 
ning on  line  18  and  down  through  line  22, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(6)  such  council  may,  upon  its  own  Ini- 
tiative or  upon  request  of  a  project  applicant 
or  any  other  interested  p>arty,  conduct  pub- 
lic hearings  upon  applications  for  financial 
assistance  submitted  by  project  applicants 
under  this  part. 

On  page  34,  strike  out  on  line  17  "under 
the  supervision"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"with  the  concurrence". 

On  page  38,  strike  out  everything  begin- 
ning on  line  6  and  down  through  "the  proj- 
ect applicant,"  on  line  7  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  project  policy  committees  shall  have 
an  opporttinity  to  review  and  comment  on 
basic  goals,  policies,  actions,  and  procedures 
for  the  project  applicant, 

SeoUona  613,  614,  616(16)  and  616(a)  of 
8.  2007,  refer  to  the  oomposltioii  and  reep<»i- 
slbllities  of  child  development  councils  and 
project  policy  oommltteea.  Not  lees  than  50 
peroeot  at  tiie  CDC  membership  must  be 
parents  of  ohUdrea  served  by  oiilld  develop- 
ment progzmms  authorised  by  the  bill,  with 
ttte  rematDder  i4>polnted  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  prime  sponsor,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  parent  members.  The  Council  is  given 
reeponsdbiUty  for  developing  the  comprehen- 
sive child  development  plan  and  approving 
baalo  goals,  poUdes,  and  actions  of  the  prime 
spooeor.  The  prime  apooaot  must  also  obtain 
approval  of  the  CDC  with  respect  to  peraon- 
nel.  budgeting,  monitoring  of  projects,  and 
other  administrative  matters.  The  agency 
delegated  by  the  price  spcmaar  to  implement 
the  oatnprahenalve  child  development  plan 
within  the  prime  sponsonlhlp  area  Is  placed 
under  supervlaloo  of  the  CDC.  The  Ooimcll  Is 
also  authorlasd  to  conduct  public  hearings, 
upon  kts  own  initiative  or  upon  request  of 
a  project  applicant  or  any  other  party  in  in- 
terest, before  acting  upon  applications  for 
flnMMdal  — iwtance  submitted  by  child  de- 
valoprnwiit  project  a|>pUoants. 

Project  policy  oommttteee  are  to  be  eetab- 
Uahed  and  maintained  by  each  chUd  develop- 
ment project  H>pUcant.  Not  leas  than  60  per- 
oent  of  the  memberahip  of  such  oommlttees 
must  be  parents  of  children  served  or  to  be 
served  In  the  project,  with  the  remainder 
repmwentlng  the  community  and  appcovwl 
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by  the  parent  members  of  the  committee. 
The  project  policy  committee  is  given  re- 
■pondbUity  for  participating  In  the  prep«tfa- 
tlon  of  project  applications  and  for  af^jrov- 
Ing  basic  goals,  policies,  aotlons  and  proce- 
dures for  the  project  appUoant. 

The  amendment  would  instead  require  that 
36  percent  of  the  memberehlp  of  a  Child  De- 
velc^ment  Council  be  parents  representative 
of  the  population  to  be  served  and  that  all 
members  of  the  CDC  be  appointed  by  the 
chief  executive  of  the  prime  sponsor.  Ttxe 
Council  would  be  responsible  for  planning 
and  developing  a  comprehensive  child  de- 
velopment plan,  aesurlng  the  coordination  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  bill  with  other 
chUd  development  programs  within  the  prime 
aponaorship  area,  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  project  applications,  and  reviewing 
such  applications.  The  Council  would  review 
and  comment  on  the  basic  goals,  policies, 
actiOTis,  and  proceditfee  of  the  prime  sponsor 
and  could  hold  hearings  on  project  applica- 
tions, although  it  is  not  required  to  do  so. 

The  composition  of  project  policy  com- 
mittees would  remain  as  provided  in  S.  3007, 
but  the  responsibUitiee  of  such  ootnmittees 
would  include  participaUon  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  project  applications  and  review  and 
comment  upon  the  basic  goals,  poUdee,  ac- 
tions and  procedures  of  the  project  applicant 
rather  than  approval  of  such  actions. 

Limiting  parent  representation  to  26  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  the  CDC  would  en- 
sure that  a  broad  array  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  of  child  development  experts 
may  be  represented.  It  is  crucial  that  all  the 
agendes  having  responsibility  over  reeouroes 
needed  by  child  development  programs  be 
a  part  of  the  CDC  if  coordination  and  inte- 
gration of  services  is  to  occur.  Under  S.  2007 
it  Is  possible  that  the  elected  parent  mem- 
bers would  disapprove  the  appointment  of 
key  State  or  munldpal  agency  members,  thus 
rendering  coordination  and  Integration  diffl- 
oult  and  creating  a  OouncU  in  opposition  to 
the  tf/aeni.  purpose  government  for  the  spon- 
sorship area. 

By  modifying  the  responsibUlUes  of  the 
CDC,  the  amendment  would  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  the  CDC  to  share  in  decUlon- 
making  rather  than  to  exercise  veto  power. 
The  services  for  chUdren  authorized  in 
this  bill  could  be  delivered  much  more  effec- 
tively if  final  responsibility  for  policy  and 
program  admlniatraUon  clearly  resides  with 
the  prime  sponsor.  Effective  coordination  and 
integration  of  services  is  most  likely  to  occur 
when  the  chief  elected  officials  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  other  necessary  resources  have 
authority  over  child  development  programs 
and  are  held  accountable  for  them. 

However,  If  the  chief  executive  of  general 
purpose  government  is  to  be  held  accountable 
for  child  development  programs  in  the  prime 
sponsorship  area,  he  must  be  free  to  make 
key  policy  decisions  and  to  supervise  the  ac- 
tions of  the  agency  designated  by  him  to  im- 
plement the  prime  sponsor  plan.  This  would 
not  be  possible  if  the  CDC  had  authority  to 
supervise  the  agency  and  to  block  all  actions 
which  it  did  not  approve. 

The  conduct  of  public  hearings  on  project 
applications  by  the  CDC  would  be  optional 
rather  than  mandatory.  Public  hearings 
could  serve  as  a  valuable  means  of  obtaining 
information,  but  to  require  that  such  hear- 
ings be  held  before  any  projects  could  bo 
funded  would  potentially  create  delays  in 
resource  development  at  a  time  when  rapid 
expansion  of  child  care  resources  wUl  be 
urgenUy  needed. 

The  participation  of  parents  and  commu- 
nity members  In  the  preparation  of  project 
applications  and  program  activities  is  most 
desirable  if  programs  are  to  be  truly  respon- 
sive to  local  needs.  However,  project  policy 
committees  should  have  authority  to  review 
and  comment  upon,  rather  than  veto  au- 
thority over,  basic  goals  and  poUcles  of  the 
project  applicant.  If  approval  of  the  commit- 
tee on  such  Issues  were  required  prior  to 
submission  to  the  prime  sponsor  of  a  project 
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application,  many  delays  In  the  creation  of 
new  resources  may  occur.  Again,  once  a  proj- 
ect had  been  funded,  a  project  operatol 
could  not  be  accountable  to  the  prime  spon- 
sor for  program  effectiveness  if  his  decisions 
were  subject  to  veto  by  the  policy  committee. 
The  amendments  instead  seek  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  need  for  clear  accounta- 
bility for  programs  serving  children  and  the 
need  for  community  participation  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  progranM. 


S  2007 

AMENDMENTS 

(This  amendment  limits  eligible  prime 
sponsors  to  States,  cities,  and  counties  with 
populations  of  100,000  or  more,  and  Indian 
tribal  organizations,  and  redefines  the  roles 
of  the  prime  sponsor  and  Its  child  develop- 
ment council.) 

On  page  21,  strike  out  everything  begin- 
ning on  line  23  and  down  through  line  22 
on  page  30,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"8XC.513.  (a)  The  following  governmental 
units  shall  be  eligible  for  grants  in  support 
of  child  development  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section: 
"(1)   any  State; 

"(2)  any  city  with  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more  persons; 

•(3)  any  county  with  a  population  of 
100.000  or  more  persons;  and 

"(4)  any  Indian  tribal  organization  of  a 
size  which  the  Secretary  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations,  to  be  sufficient  to 
assure  effective  administration  of  a  program 
under  this  title. 

Per  purposes  of  this  suosectlon,  the  popula- 
tion of  any  city  or  county  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
current  data  available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)(1)  Any  governmental  unit  described 
In  subsection  (a)  which  desires  to  obtain 
financial  assistance  for  a  child  development 
program  authorized  under  this  part  shall, 
subject  to  subsection  (d),  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  for  designation  as 
the  prime  sponsor  of  a  child  development 
plan.  Such  application  shall — 

"(A)  describe  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
child  development  program  of  such  govern- 
mental unit  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'prime  sponsorship  area') ; 

"(B)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
child  development  council  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  planning  and  developing  a 
child  development  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  514,  assuring  the  co- 
ordination of  planning  of  child  development 
programs  assisted  under  this  part  with  other 
child  development  programs  operated  within 
the  prime  sponsorship  area,  and  assisting  in 
the  development  of  and  reviewing  project  ap- 
plications for  such  programs; 

"(C)  m  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  provide  adequate 
assurances  that  the  costs  of  staff  and  other 
admlLlstratlve  expenses  for  the  child  de- 
velopment council  will  not  exceed  6  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  child  develop- 
ment programs  administered  by  the  prime 
sponsor  (except  that  the  Secretary  may  per- 
mit such  expenses  to  exceed  such  5  per 
centum  to  give  special  consideration  to  Ini- 
tial costs  in  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
such  programs  or  to  other  special  needs) ; 

"(D)  provide  for  the  approval  by  the  prime 
sponsor  of  a  project  application  submitted 
under  section  515; 

"(E)  assure,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, that  such  governmental  unit  can 
achieve  coordination  with  State  and  local 
agencies  to  provide — 

"(1)    related  family,  social,  and  rehabili- 
tative seniors; 
"(2\  educational  services; 
"(3)    health   (including  family  planning) 
and  mental  health  services; 
"(4»   nuf'ltlon  services:  and 


"(6)  training  of  professional  and  para- 
Pfofesslonal  personnel;  and 

"(P)  provide  for  designation  (with  the 
concurrence  of  the  child  development  oo\in- 
cil)  of  an  agency  to  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment plan  under  section  514. 

"(2)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  gov- 
ernmental unit  submitting  an  explication 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  appoint  the  mem- 
bership of  the  child  development  ootincll 
which  shall  include  representatives  of  pub- 
lic and  private  health,  education,  welfare, 
employment,  and  manpower  and  training 
agencies,  and  any  other  agendes  serving 
chUdren  In  the  prime  sponsorship  area.  One 
quarter  (rounded  to  the  next  higher  whole 
number,  where  necessary)  of  the  council 
membership  shall  be  parents  of  children 
enrolled  In  child  development  programs  or 
parents  of  children  who  have  partldpated 
In  such  programs  within  the  five  years  im- 
mediately preceding  their  selection  for  mem- 
bership on  the  coimcll.  The  council  ahaB 
select  Its  chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bership. 

"(3)  A  State  shall  include  within  the 
area  to  be  served  under  its  child  develop- 
ment plan,  any  city  or  county,  described  In 
sutwecUons  (a)  (3)  and  (3),  respectively, 
which  lies  within  such  State  unless  such  city 
or  county  has  submitted  an  application  for 
deslg^natlon  as  a  prime  sponsor  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  such  State  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (d). 

"(c)  An  application  for  designation  as  a 
prime  sponsor  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
child  development  plan  or  by  an  application 
for  financial  assistance  for  staffing  of  the 
child  development  council  or  comprehensive 
and  continuing  planning  for  current  and  fu- 
ture child  development  needs  within  the 
prime  sponsorship  area. 

"(d)  An  application  by  a  city  or  county 
for  designation  as  a  prime  sponsor,  and  any 
accompanying  application  described  In  sub- 
section (c) ,  shall  first  be  submitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  In  which  such  city  or 
county  is  located  for  review  and  comment. 
At  the  option  of  the  Governor,  his  comments 
shall  accompany  such  application  upon  its 
submission  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b). 

"(e)  An  application  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  may  be  disapproved  or  a 
prior  designation  of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be 
withdrawn  only  if  the  Secretary,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  has 
provided — 

"(1)  written  notice  of  his  Intention  to  dis- 
approve such  application,  or  withdraw  such 
designation,  for  failure  to  comply  or  con- 
tinue to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section  (or  any  of  the  undertakings 
agreed  to  thereunder)  Including  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  therefor: 

"(2)  a  reaconable  time  in  which  to  sub- 
mit corrective  amendment  to  such  applica- 
tion or  undertake  other  necessary  corrective 
action:  and 

"(3)  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
"(f)  In  the  event  that — 

"(1)  a  State  or  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a)  has  not 
submitted  an  application  for  designation  as 
a  prime  sp>onsor  under  subsection  (b),  or  a 
child  development  plan  under  section  614. 
"(2)  the  Secretary  has  not  approved  an  ap- 
plication or  plan  so  submitted,  or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  withdrawn  such 
designation  or  approval  of  such  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  assume  the  functions  of 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  such  State  or 
Indian  tribal  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  all  steps  necessary  under  this  part  to 
assure  the  availability  of  a  child  development 
program  within  such  State  or  to  the  mem- 
bers of  such  Indian  tribal  organization,  ex- 
cept that  any  city  or  covmty,  described  in 
subsections  (a)(3)  and  (3),  respectively, 
which  lies  within  such  State  may.  In  accord- 


ance with  the  provisions  of,  this  section,  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  become  the  prime 
sponsor  of  a  child  development  program.  The 
Secretary  may,  for  this  purpose,  expend  such 
portion  of  the  applicable  allotment  imder 
section  503  as  he  deems  necessary. 

"(g)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines under  section  685,  with  respect  to  a 
particular  locality,  to  withhold  a  portion  of 
payments  which  the  prime  sponsor  would 
otherwise  receive,  he  may  approve  an  appli- 
cation submitted  by  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  for  designa- 
tion as  prime  sponsor  for  such  locality  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 
If  no  such  application  Is  submitted,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  assume  the  functions  of  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  unit  of  government 
for  the  locality  for  purposes  of  taking  all 
steps  necessary  under  this  Mtle  to  assure  the 
availability  of  a  child  development  program 
within  such  locality. 

"(h)  (1)  If  any  State,  city,  county,  or  In- 
dian tribal  organization  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  under  subsection 
(e)  with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  its 
application  submitted  under  this  section  or 
the  withdrawal  of  its  designation  as  a  prime 
sponsor,  it  may,  within  sixty  days  after  no- 
tice of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  it  is  located  a  petition  for  review  of 
that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  derk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  there- 
upon shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary 
If  suf>ported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  conclusive;  but  the  coxirt,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  subetantUU 
evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  oj;  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code." 

(Note:  Since  this  section  513  replaces  two 
sections  (513  and  514)  In  the  bUl,  section 
515  and  all  succeeding  sections  in  part  A,  and 
all  references  to  those  sections,  must  be  ap- 
propriately redesignated.) 

On  page  40,  strike  out  everything  begin- 
ning on  line  5  and  down  through  line  8. 

On  page  64,  strike  out  on  line  21  ",  or  any 
combination,"  and  on  line  22  strike  out 
"thereor'. 

On  page  69,  strike  out  everything  begin- 
ning on  line  25  and  down  through  "cor- 
rected." on  line  6  on  page  70  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"applicant  of  his  findings  and  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  such  sponsor 
or  applicant  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  pay- 
ments will  be  limited  to  parts  of  the  plan  or 
project  not  affeqted  by  such  failure)  until 
the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply,  or  the 
noncompliance  will  be  promptly  corrected. 

Sec.  513  of  S.  3007,  would  permit  any  state, 
city,  county,  or  other  unit  of  general  local 
government  to  become  a  prime  sponsor  If  it 
could  comply  with  specific  requirements. 
Priority  for  prime  sponsorship  would  be  ac- 
corded to  local  rather  than  state  govern- 
mental units,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations  could  function  as  prime 
sponsors. 
The  amendment  would  limit  prime  sponsor 
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eligibility  to  States,  cities  and  counties  with 
populations  of  100.000  or  more,  and  Indian 
tribal  organizations.  Prime  sponsors  would 
thus  be  limited  to  those  units  most  capable 
of  ensuring  program  quality  In  the  projects 
they  fund.  Non-govenunental  organizations 
would  be  eligible  for  pTlm«  sponsonhlp  only 
when  the  Secretary  determined  that  there 
bad  been  non-compliance  with  plan  require- 
ments by  governmental  units.  Prime  spon- 
sors would  be  required  to  demonsrtrate  their 
capacity  to  coordinate  and  Integrate  services 
for  chllc'.ren  such  as  educational,  health  and 
mental  health,  nutrition  and  related  fam- 
ily, social,  and  rehablUtatlve  services.  They 
would  also  be  required  to  limit  the  admin- 
istrative overhead  of  their  Child  Develop- 
ment Ckmncils  to  5  percent  of  the  total 
child   development    funds   they   administer. 

State  governments  now  have  the  author- 
ity and  control  over  major  resources  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  comprehensive  child  care 
services  are  provided  by  project  grantees. 
Coordination  or  Integration  of  these  re- 
sources without  state  leaderAlp  would  be 
most  difficult. 

General  purpose  government  of  cities  and 
counties  with  populations  of  100,000  or  more 
also  control  and  have  access  to  a  signifi- 
cant array  of  resources  and  could  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  about  the  coordination 
and  Integration  essential  to  the  success  of 
child  care  programs. 

While  8.  2007  alludes  to  capability  for  co- 
ordination and  Integration  of  resources  as  a 
criterion  for  prime  sponsorship.  It  does  not 
specify  the  minimum  size  of  the  governmen- 
tal unit  which  could  be  considered  as  meet- 
ing this  criterion.  Thus  the  Dep>artment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  re- 
quired to  process  a  potentially  large  number 
of  applications  by  local  units  for  prime  spon- 
sorship and  make  case-by-case  Judgments 
about  the  capability  of  each  applicant  In  this 
regard.  It  would  be  difficult  and  costly  to 
process  quickly  or  fairly  so  large  a  volume 
of  applications  without  some  minimum  size 
cut-off.  One  consequence  of  this  provision 
would  be  long  delays  In  the  creation  of  new 
child  care  resources. 

With  the  restrictions  on  eligibility  for 
prime  sponsorship  proposed  In  the  amend- 
ment, the  Federal  government  would  have  a 
manageable  number  of  programs  to  super- 
vise, and  would  thus  be  In  a  pKisltlon  to  mon- 
itor program  quality  and  provide  needed 
technical  assistance.  Under  S.  3007.  DHEW 
would  be  placed  under  great  pressure  to  ap- 
prove applications  for  prime  sponsorship  by 
small  units  of  local  government  and  non- 
governmental organizations.  The  Department 
would  then  be  resj>onslble  for  monitoring 
the  quality  of  the  programs  of  thousands, 
and  perhaps  tens  of  thoiisands.  of  prime 
sponsors.  The  experience  with  Head  Start, 
which  administers  programs  of  over  900  full 
year  grantees,  has  demonstrated  the  difficulty 
of  this  task  and  the  Impossibility  of  the 
much  larger  task  contemplated  by  the  ex- 
panded new  system. 

S.  2007 

AlCKNOICZNT 

(This  amendment  would  strike  out  Federal 
Oovemment  child  development   programs.] 

On  page  51  strike  out  everything  begin- 
ning on  line  6  and  down  through  line  9 
on  page  53. 

( Note :  Parts  D,  E,  and  F,  which  follow  this 
amendment,  as  well  as  the  section  numbers 
In  such  parts,  and  all  reference  to  those  parts 
or  sections,  must  be  appropriately  redesig- 
nated.] 

Part  C  of  Title  V  of  the  EGA.  as  It  would 
be  amended  by  S.  2007,  would  atuhorlze  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  m  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  child  development  programs  for  the  chil- 
dren of  employees  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment. Civilian  employees  of  any  agency 
or  group  of  agencies  employing  eighty  work- 
ing parents  of  young  children  would  be 
eligible    to    set    up    an    agency    committee, 
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broadly  representative  of  working  parents, 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary,  and  receive 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  child  develo)»- 
ment  program.  The  Secretary  would  dis- 
tribute grants  among  the  Staites  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  children  of  civilian  Federal 
employees  in  that  State  In  relation  to  the 
total  number  of  such  children. 

We  recommend  that  this  provision  be 
stricken  from  the  bill.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  select  this  particular  group  of  em- 
ployees to  receive  the  benefits  of  subsidized 
child  care.  If  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmrent  wish  to  provide  child  care  for  their 
employer,  they  should  use  the  same  means 
that  other  employers  iise  to  provide  this 
form  of  fringe  benefit  for  employees  rather 
than  seeking  a  ^>eclal  subsidy  for  this  pur- 
pose. Typically,  emfdoyers  consider  the  pro- 
vision of  child  oare  facilities  as  an  c^>erat- 
Ing  expense  of  doing  business  in  situations 
where  such  Incentives  are  needed  to  hire  and 
maintain  staff. 

S.  2007 

AMXNDICKNT 

[This  amendment  would  combine  the  au- 
thority for  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  for  child  advocacy  projects.] 

On  page  63,  strike  out  everything  beginning 
on  line  11  and  through  line  9  on  page  63,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"RXSCARCH  AND  DrUONSTRATION  PSOJXCrS 

"Sec.  661.  (a)  In  order  to  develop  effective 
programs  for  research  In  child  development 
and  focus  national  research  efforts  on  such 
development,  to  gain  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  effects  of  organized  progranM  upon 
such  development,  and  to  assure  that  the  re- 
sults of  such  research  are  refiected  In  pro- 
grams  affecting  children,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  Institutions,  and  contracts 
with  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  In- 
stitutions, and  with  Individuals,  for  research 
or  demonstration  projects.  Including  those 
designed  to: 

"  ( 1 )  test  alternative  methods  for  delivering 
day  care,  child  development,  or  other  related 
services; 

"(2)  devecdp  Innovative  approaches  for  as- 
sisting children  to  achieve  their  maximum 
development; 

"(3)  develop  and  test  model  chUd  ad- 
vocacy programs;  and 

"(4)  develop  and  test  programs  for  train- 
ing adolescent  youth  in  child  development. 

"(b)  Payments  for  projects  under  this 
section  may  be  made  for  not  to  exceed  80 
percentum  of  the  cost  of  such  projects,  ex- 
cept that,  the  Secretary  may  provide  all  or 
a  part  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  such  a 
project  where  he  finds  it  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful Implementation  of  such  project.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  (after  necessary  ad- 
justment, in  the  case  of  grants,  on  account 
of  previously  made  overpayments  or  under- 
payments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  in  such  installments  and  on 
such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

"CHllJJ    DEVELOPMKNT    RESEARCH     COTTNCIL 

"Sbc.  652.  A  ChUd  Development  Research 
Council,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
units  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary) which  are  concerned  with  child  devel- 
opment and  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  Department  of  Labor,  shall 
meet  annually  or  at  such  more  frequent  times 
as  they  may  deem  necessary,  in  order  to  as- 
svire  coordination  of  child  development  ac- 
tivities under  their  respective  Jurisdictions 
and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
661  to  assure — 

"  ( 1 )  maximum  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources through  the  prevention  of  duplica- 
tion of  activities;  and 


"(2)  agreement  (to  the  extent  feasible) 
on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  In  support  of 
research  and  demonstration  projects  In  the 
field  of  child  development. 

Sections  651  8md  562  of  Part  D  In  S.  2007 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  carry  out 
a  program  of  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  child  development. 

Part  E  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  creation 
of  up  to  20  neighborhood  offices  for  child 
advocacy  in  order  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  the  establishment  of  a  national  advocacy 
system. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  Part  E 
from  the  bill  and  include  the  development 
and  testing  of  model  child  advocacy  pro- 
grams under  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion authority  of  Sec.  561(a).  The  child  ad- 
vocacy concept  Is  now  very  much  In  the 
experimental  stage,  and  It  would  be  unwise 
to  devote  a  major  portion  of  our  resources 
to  the  one  specific  model  of  advocacy  pro- 
posed In  S.  2007.  Under  our  amendment  a 
variety  of  models  of  child  advocacy  could 
be  tested  and  thus  optimal  use  could  be 
made  of  the  research  and  demonstration 
funds  allocated  to  this  effort. 

Sec.  553  of  Part  D  In  S.  2007,  provides  for 
the  coordination  of  research  within  DHEW 
by  the  OCD  and  establishes  an  Interdepart- 
mental Child  Development  Research  Coun- 
cil under  OCD  chairmanship. 

The  amendment  would  delete  from  these 
provisions  the  assignment  to  OCD  of  these 
functions.  Authority  for  assignment  of  co- 
ordinating responsibility  within  DHEW  and 
assignment  of  chairmanship  of  an  Inter- 
departmental panel  should  reside  with  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  so  that  flexibility  will  re- 
main during  the  development  of  this  large 
new  system  of  child  care. 

S.  2007 

AMENDMENTS 

(This  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
authorization  of  appropriations] 

On  page  10,  line  21,  strike  out  "Title"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Eflectlve  with  re- 
spect to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  end- 
ing after  June  30,   1972,  title". 

On  page  13,  beginning  on  line  4.  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  15  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  502.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1973,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary." 

On  page  70  Insert  between  lines  16  and  11 
the  following: 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  training, 
technical  assistance,  planning  and  such  other 
activities  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  prepare  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972. 

On  page  70,  strike  out  "(b)"  on  line  17 
and  Insert  "(c)"  In  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  602(a)  of  S.  2007  authorizes  $2,000,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  Title  V,  and  tlOO,6oo,000  Is  au- 
thorized In  Sec.  502(b)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972,  to  prepare  for  Imple- 
mentation of  this  title. 

We  have  recommended  that  these  authori- 
zations be  stricken  and  that  no  dollar 
amounts  be  specified  In  the  authorizations. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  mas- 
sive addition  to  total  Federal  child  care 
funds  In  HJl.  1.  The  total  of  Federal  funds 
now  budgeted  for  child  care  after  enactment 
of  HJl.  1  Is  •1.3  bUllon,  more  than  twice 
what  was  spent  for  this  purpose  in  FY  1971. 
Even  with  the  anticipated  demand  for  crea- 
tion of  new  day  care  resources  In  response 
of  H.R.  1,  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  create 
the  expectation  that  funding  levels  such  as 
caUed  for  by  S.  2007  could  be  effectively  uti- 
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llzed^  Sufficient  facilities  and  trained  child 

car^  workers  are  not  available  to  expand  re- 
sources by  this  order  of  magnitude  in  such 

a  Short  period. 

/  Funding  levels  should  be  appropriate  to 
our  capability  to  expand  the  child  care  sys- 
tem. Authorization  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  Insure  that  the  quality  of  child  care 
will  not  be  impaired  In  an  effort  to  expand 
too  quickly. 

S.  2007 

AMENDMENTS 

[This  amendment  would  provide  for 
charge  for  chUd  development  services,  based 
upon  a  family's  ability  to  pay.] 

On  page  38,  strike  out  everything  begin- 
ning on  line  21  and  down  through  line  9 
on  page  39  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

•(8)  charges  for  child  development  serv- 
ices provided  for  any  child  under  programs 
assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  fee  schedule  prescribed  by 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  (which  shall  be 
consistent  with  any  fee  schedules  for  similar 
purposes  under  the  Social  Security  Act)  for 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  thereof  based  upon  the 
abUlty  of  a  family  to  pay  including  the  ex- 
tent to  which  payments  from  a  third  party 
(including  a  public  agency)   are  available. 

[This  amendment  would  define  'economi- 
cally disadvantaged  child'  In  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.] 

On  page  64,  strike  out  everything  begin- 
ning on  line  1  and  down  through  line  6,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  'economically  disadvantaged  chUd' 
means  a  child  of  a  family  whose  annual  In- 
come Is  at  a  rate  Inadequate  to  permit  the 
purchase  of  child  development  services  for 
him,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  (A)  In 
accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  him  in 
regulations,  which  take  Into  consideration, 
family  size,  urban-rural  differences  In  the 
cost-of-living,  and  other  relevant  factors,  and 
(B)  consistent  with  the  comparable  annual 
income  rates  in  other  Pederally-sisslsted  child 
development  programs; 

In  Sec.  581(5)  of  S.  2007  "economically 
disadvantaged  children"  are  defined  as  those 
whose  families  have  an  annual  income  below 
the  lower  living  standard  budget  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
This  Income  level  is  $6,690  lor  a  family  of 
four.  Children  of  such  families  would  be 
eligible  for  free  services  under  Sec.  516(a)  (8) 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  assure  consistency  among  all  Federal 
child  care  programs.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
definition  of  the  disadvantaged,  especially  11 
It  is  to  be  the  determinant  of  those  eligible 
for  full  subsidy,  be  consistent  with  defini- 
tions used  In  other  Federally-assisted  child 
care  programs  Otherwise,  children  from  the 
same  Income  level  might  be  eligible  for  full 
subsidy  in  one  program  and  only  partial  sub- 
sidy In  another  or  for  subsidies  of  differing 
amounts  under  different  programs. 

The  amendment  would  permit  the  defini- 
tion of  "economically  disadvantaged  child" 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  conform 
with  definitions  applicable  under  H.R.  1  so 
that  full  sen,'ices  would  be  available  only  up 
to  the  point  at  which  a  family  is  no  longer 
eligible  lor  Income  maintenance.  A  sliding 
scaie  fee  schedule  could  then  be  established 
under  which  lull  subsidy  would  be  provided 
to  those  receiving  family  assistance  who  are 
unable  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  care  and 
othera  having  greater  Income  would  pay  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  to  do  so. 

Sec.  516(a)(8)(A)  would  be  amended  so 
that  charges  for  child  care  under  the  bill 
would  be  based  on  fee  schedules  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  and  all  such  fee  schedules 
wovad  be  consistent  with  fee  schedules 
promulgated  under  relevant  titles  of  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Act. 
It  would  be  highly  Inequitable  to  permit 


families  whose  child  care  is  supported  by 
funds  authorized  under  this  bill  to  receive 
free  services  up  to  an  Income  level  of  almost 
$7,000  while  families  whose  child  care  Is  pvir- 
chased  with  funds  authorized  under  HJl.  1 
must  contribute  to  the  costs  of  care  at  a  far 
lower  level  of  Income. 

Of  equal  Importance,  If  eligibility  for  free 
services  Is  extended  to  slightly  more  affluent 
families,  fewer  of  the  poorest  children  can  be 
served,  unless  funding  levels  are  substantially 
Increased. 

There  Is  UtUe  jusUficatlon  for  having  less 
disadvantaged  children  fill  available  child 
care  spaces  to  the  exclusion  of  many  of  the 
poorest  children.  Moreover,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment should  not  offer  a  false  promise  of 
free  services  to  a  broad  universe  of  recipients 
when  it  will  be  able  to  fund  services  for  only 
a  small  portion  of  that  universe.  Such  a  policy 
creates  problems  for  potential  recipients  and 
for  States  and  localities  already  overburdened 
by  their  attempts  to  meet  Increasing  demands 
for  social  services. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  John  Scales 
of  my  staff  be  granted  privilege  of  the 
floor,  except  at  the  time  of  the  roUcall 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

8.2007 

On  page  55,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  priority  to  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  child  development  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  multicounty  local 
development  districts  established  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  or  title  V 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  as  amended." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  in  passing  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1969,  later  enacted  into  law  as  Public 
Law  92-123,  affirmed  the  declaration 
that  the  Appalachian  region  is  "unique- 
ly suited  to  serve  as  a  'national  labora- 
tory* for  early  childhood  development 
demonstration  programs."  In  keeping 
with  that  characterization,  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission,  through  its 
multicounty  local  development  districts, 
has  initiated  a  number  of  successful 
child  development  programs. 

To  expand  these  programs,  to  improve 
on  them  and  develop  innovations  in 
helping  children  to  grow  physically,  so- 
cially, and  intellectually,  is  an  important 
goal  of  the  Commission.  It  was  the  intent 
of  Congress,  expressed  in  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  91-123,  as  I  have  described, 
to  fully  support  this  goal. 

In  order  to  assure  that  these  Appala- 
chian region  child  development  pro- 
grams meet  their  full  potential,  I  have 
introduced  an  amendment  to  S.  2007 
which  has  been  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  amendment  would  insure  that  re- 
search and  development  funds  available 
to  the  Secretary  under  part  D  of  title  V 
of  S.  2007  would  be  used  to  support  the 


Appalachian  Regional  Commission's 
"national  laboratory"  child  development 
programs.  Section  552(a)  (2)  dovetails 
with  the  purposes  and  intent  of  the 
Commission's  programs.  That  paragraph 
states  that  research  and  development 
projects  shall  include  "research  to  test 
alternative  methods  of  providing  child 
development  and  related  services,  smd  to 
develop  and  test  innovative  approaches 
to  achieve  maximum  development  of 
children.  .  .  ." 

The  development  of  these  worthwhile 
projects  by  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  must  be  continued.  My 
amendment  provides  the  assurance  that 
such  programs  are  not  only  retained  and 
continued,  but  also  that  they  be  ex- 
panded to  be  more  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  now  oc- 
cupying the  Chair,  had  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  which  tended  to 
support  the  recommittal  of  the  child 
development  portion  of  the  pending  bill 
in  the  event  that  agreement  on  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Commission's  programs 
on  child  development  were  not  reached. 
I  am  gratified  that  the  Commission 
has  agreed  to  the  language  which  I  have 
offered  in  the  pending  amendment.  It 
is  my  understanding — and  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  the  coimsel  of  the  able 
manager  of  the  pending  bill,  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  — 
that  the  amendment  now  pending  is 
agreeable  and  that  he  feels  the  substance 
of  the  subject  matter  is  worthwhile. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  correct.  In  the  drafting  of  the  bill, 
concerning  this  aspect  of  the  measure  in- 
volving comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment, there  was  some  oversight  in  not 
recognizing  that  demonstration  projects 
in  the  fiield  of  child  development  have 
for  the  pEist  few  years  been  funded  un- 
der the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  with  some  joint  funding  from 
HEW  funds. 

I  appreciate  it  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  called  it  to  our  atten- 
tion. His  amendment  provides  that  in 
the  research  and  demonstration  part  of 
this  bill,  priority  shall  be  given  to  these 
projects.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
■wdlling  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 
The  amendment  wtis  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative -clerk  read  as 
follows:  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  offers  the  following 
amendment: 

On  page  49,  line  1,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Such  standards  shall  be  no  less  com- 
prehensive than  the  Federal  Interagency  Day 
Care  Requirements  as  approved  by  the  De- 
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partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  OlBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  September  23,  1068. 
On  page  48,  line  2,  delete  "(b)"  and  Insert 
"(c)". 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  my 
proposal  would  assure  that  child  care 
standards  promulgated  pursuant  to  title 
V  do  not  fall  below  certain  basic  stand- 
ards; namely,  the  September  23,  1968, 
Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Require- 
ments as  developed  by  the  OfSce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  sind 
Welfare. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  will  as- 
sure that  quality  day  care  standards  are 
written  Into  law  rather  than  left  solely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  branch 
as  Is  the  case  with  8.  2007.  The  experts 
on  child  care  in  the  executive  branch 
will  play  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  standards  but  Congress  will  be  re- 
quired to  exercise  its  legislative  over- 
sight. 

Too  often  Congress  has  allowed  itself 
to  believe  that  the  seeds  of  success  or 
failure  of  new  social  programs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  semantics  of  legislation.  But 
success  or  failure,  as  we  are  learning, 
depends  on  implementation  of  programs 
based  on  sound  regulations. 

By  participating  in  more  of  the  de- 
tails of  regulations;  that  is,  by  setting 
child  care  standards  to  some  extent,  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  or  failure  of 
comprehensive  day  care  will  fall  on  Con- 
gress. 

Another  reason  for  a  stronger  legisla- 
tive role  in  standards  setting  arises  from 
recent  experience  with  the  executive 
branch  involving  day  care  standards. 
Earlier  this  summer  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  circulated  for  comment  on 
a  limited  basis  the  Revised  Federal  In- 
teragency Day  Care  Requirements.  With 
the  admirable  Intent  of  improving  the 
1968  requirements  the  administration 
substantially  weakened  the  day  care 
quality  standards  necessary  to  become 
eligible  for  Federal  child  care  funds. 

For  example,  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment stated  in  the  letter  accom- 
panying the  draft  revised  requirements 
that  "basic  requirements  regarding  staff- 
child  ratio  have  been  liberalized."  What 
this  means  Is  that  imder  the  draft  stand- 
ards there  could  be  fewer  staff  members 
for  larger  nimibers  of  children.  A  com- 
parison of  the  standards  of  the  1968  re- 
quirements, which  my  amendment  re- 
quires as  the  minimum  for  standards, 
and  the  draft  concerning  child-staff  ra- 
tios, is  illustrative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
companying  charts   be   printed   in   the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  1968  standards,  for  example,  group 
day  care  home  ratios  would  be  set  at  five 
children  to  one  adult  when  preschool 
children — age  3  to  6 — are  Involved.  No 
children  under  3  could  be  placed  in  this 
type  of  care.  Under  the  1971  standards  as 
proposed  by  HEW  the  ratio  would  be  6 
to  1  and  no  prohibition  would  be  placed 
on  the  inclusion  of  children  under  3. 
In  day  care  centers  the  1968  require-   . 


ments  for  children  aged  3  to  6  involved 
a  ratio  of  7  to  1.  The  1971  requirements 
would  set  the  ratio  at  8  to  1. 

One  final  example  involves  day  care 
centers  of  school-age  children.  The  1968 
standards  ratio  was  set  at  10  to  1  with 
a  maximum  group  size  of  25.  The  1971 
standards  set  the  ratio  at  15  to  1  with 
no  maximum  group  size. 

Other  criticisms  of  the  revised  require- 
ments draft  of  1971  have  been  raised. 

Parent  involvement  is  reduced  to 
token  participation  in  cases  where  pro- 
grams are  offered  by  nonprofit  operating 
agencies  and  effectively  eliminated 
where  programs  are  under  profitmaklng 
auspices. 

Baby-sitting  has  been  given  the  status 
of  a  federally  subsidized  service  under 
the  new  title  of  "in-home  day  care"  but 
few  standards  or  procedures  for  qual- 
ity control  and  monitoring  have  been 
established. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  carry  over  the 
practical  portions  of  the  widely  acknowl- 
edged Headstart  Manual  of  Policies,  nor 
is  any  reference  made  to  that  manual  or 
to  other  recommended  standards  devel- 
oped by  national  standard-setting 
organizations. 

Under  the  announced  intent  of  sim- 
plifying the  existing  requirements,  the 
new  draft  doubles  the  length  of  the  1968 
document  and  generalizes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  requirements  are  incapable 
of  enforcement  on  an  objective  basis. 

My  amendment  does  not  provide  all 
the  answers  to  the  need  for  detailed  reg- 
ulations covering  every  aspect  of  day 
care  but  it  does  set  a  floor,  below  which 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  cannot  go  in  developing 
comprehensive  day  care  regulations. 

Only  by  assuring  that  a  floor  exists 
imder  which  day  care  providers  cannot 
go  will  It  be  possible  to  guarantee  that 
day  care  does  not  attract  the  irresponsi- 
ble providers  of  care.  Without  such 
standards  the  medicare  prasram  saw  the 
entrance  of  unscrupulous  profiteers  in 
the  nursing  home  business. 

Finally,  my  amendment  in  essence 
writes  into  the  bill  the  language  of  the 
report: 

It  Is  the  expectation  of  the  committee  that 
these  standards  will  be  no  we«Ucer  than  the 
current  standards  promulgated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Day  Care  Council. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment 
which  will  fully  promote  the  worthwhile 
objectives  of  this  comprehensive  child 
development  program. 

ExHiarr  1 
1968  REqciszMEMTS 

The  administering  agency,  after  determin- 
ing the  kind  of  facility  to  be  used,  must  en- 
sure that  the  following  limits  on  size  of 
groups  and  chUd-to-adult  ratloa  are  ob- 
served. All  new  facilities  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements prior  to  Federal  funding.  Exist- 
ing programs  may  be  granted  up  to  3  years 
to  meet  this  requirement.  If  evidence  of 
progress  and  good  intent  is  shown. 

1.  Family  day  care  home: 

a.  Infancy  through  6  years.  No  more  than 
two  children  imder  2  and  no  more  than  five 
la  total.  Including  the  famUy  day  care 
mother's  own  children  under  14  years  old. 

b.  Three  through  14  years.  No  more  than 
six  children,  including  the  family  day  care 
mother's  children  under  14  years  old. 

..    2.  Oroup daycare  home: 


a.  Three  through  14  years.  Groups  may 
range  up  to  12  children  but  the  chlld-Btaff 
ratio  never  exceeds  6  to  1.  No  child  under  3 
should  be  in  this  type  of  care.  When  pre- 
school children  are  cared  for,  the  child-staff 
ratio  thould  not  exceed  5  to  1. 

3.  Day  care  center : 

a.  Three  to  4  years.  No  more  than  16  In  a 
group  with  an  adult  and  sufficient  assistants, 
supplemented  by  volunteers,  so  that  the  to- 
tal ratio  of  children  to  adults  Is  normally 
not  greater  than  6  to  1. 

b.  Four  to  6  years.  No  more  than  20  in  a 
group  with  an  adult  and  sufficient  assistants, 
supplemented  by  volunteers,  so  that  the  to- 
tal ratio  of  children  to  adults  is  normally  not 
greater  than  7  to  1. 

c.  Six  through  14  years.  No  more  than  25 
In  a  group  with  an  adult  and  sufficient  as- 
sistants, supplemented  by  volunteers,  so 
that  the  total  ratio  of  children  to  adults  is 
normally  not  greater  than  10  to  1. 

Federal  Interagency  Requirements  have 
not  been  set  for  center  care  of  children  un- 
der 3  years  of  age.  If  programs  offer  center 
care  for  children  younger  than  3.  State 
licensing  regulations  and  requirements  must 
be  met.  Center  care  for  children  under  3 
cannot  be  offered  If  the  State  authority  baa 
not  established  acceptable  standards  for  such 
care. 


HEW  1971  RzvisxD  RKqmnKMXNTS 

In  regard  to  those  staff  members  directly 
reqx>nsible  for  supMrlsiiig  children,  an  op- 
erating agency  must  maintain  the  stalling 
ratio  indicated,  which  Is  appropriate  to  the 
type  of  day  care  arrangement  provided  by 
the  agency. 

In-home  day  care. — One  adult  over  age 
twenty-one  Is  required.  No  more  than  one 
famUy  of  children  may  receive  care: 

1  adult  for  a  total  enrollment  of  one  family 
of  children. 

Family  day  care  hom,ea — One  adult  over  age 
twenty-one  Is  required.  No  more  than  six 
children  under  the  age  of  fourteen.  Including 
the  children  of  the  caretaker,  under  age  six, 
may  receive  care  at  any  one  time,  except 
that  no  more  than  two  children  under  the 
age  of  two  may  receive  care  at  any  one  time. 
Chlldrein  over  age  fourteen  who  receive  care 
must  be  siblings  of  the  younger  children  In 
caxe: 

1  adult  for  a  total  enrollment  of  6  children. 

Group  day  care  hOTnes. — One  adult  over  age 
twenty-one  Is  required,  assisted  by  an  addi- 
tional adult  over  the  age  of  eighteen  when 
more  than  six  children  receive  care  at  any 
one  time.  No  more  than  twelve  children  may 
receive  care  at  any  one  time: 

1  adult  for  a  total  enrollment  of  8  children. 

Day  care  centers. — When  a  child  under  the 
age  of  three  receive  care  In  a  group,  one  adtilt 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  Is  required  for 
every  twelve  children,  assisted  by  one  adult 
over  the  age  of  eighteen  when  more  than  four 
children  under  the  age  of  three  receive  caxe 
and  a  second  adult  over  the  age  of  eighteen 
when  more  than  eight  children  under  the  age 
of  three  receive  wire  In  the  group: 

1  adult  for  a  total  enrollment  of  4  children; 

1  adult  and  1  aide  for  a  total  enrollment  of 
6  to  8  children;  and 

1  adult  and  2  aides  for  a  total  enrollment 
of  9  to  12  chUdren. 

When  a  child  over  the  age  of  three,  but 
under  the  age  of  six,  receives  care  In  a  group 
one  adult  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  re- 
quired for  every  fifteen  children,  assisted  by 
one  adult  over  the  age  of  eighteen  when  more 
than  eight  children  receive  care  In  the  group: 

1  adult  for  a  total  enrollment  of  8  children: 
and 

1  adult  and  1  aide  for  a  total  enrollment  of 
9  to  15  children. 

When  children  over  the  age  of  six  receives 
care  In  a  group,  one  adult  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  Is  required  for  every  thirty  chU- 
dren, assisted  by  one  adult  over  the  age  of 
eighteen   when   more  than  fifteen  chUdrem 
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receive  care  and  a  second  person  over  the  age 
of  fifteen  when  more  than  twenty-five  chU- 
dren receive  care  In  the  group: 

1  adult  for  a  total  enrollment  of  15  chil- 
dren; 

1  adult  and  1  aide  for  a  total  enrollment 
of  16  to  25  children;   and 

1  adult  and  2  aides  for  a  total  enrollment 
of  25  to  30  chUdren. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
\ields   time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  I  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  familiar  with  It.  I  think 
it  is  a  perfectly  appropriate  and  ac- 
ceptable amendment.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Cormectlcut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  offers  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: 

On  page  10,  line  8,  strike  "20"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "25". 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
very  simply,  my  amendment  changes 
the  percentage  of  funds  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
can  transfer  from  one  program  to  an- 
other from  20  percent  to  25  percent, 
thus  giving  the  administration  of  this 
program  more  flexibility. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I 
believe  that  he  is  agreeable  to  accept- 
ing the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields   time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  a  very  fine 
amendment  in  the  way  in  which  it  meets 
a  critical  problem.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  I  would  certainly, 
as  the  ranking  member  of  our  commit- 
tee, compliment  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  cMr.  Schwedcer),  who 
has  been  managing  the  pending  bill  so 
ably  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  having  brought 
the  matter  up  and  made  the  point  so 
effectively. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
as  drafted  and  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee provided  for  the  20-percent  flexi- 
bility or  transferabiUty  of  the  funds 
in  the  various  categories  except  local 
initiative  and  local  services  of  20  percent 
for  the  first  year  and  25  percent  the 
second  year. 

There  is  not  any  particular  rationale 
to  support  the  20  percent  for  the  first 
year  and  25  percent  for  the  second  year. 
I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  setting  it  at 
25  percent  for  the  2  years. 


I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send    an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendments  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  read  as  follows : 

On  page  118,  line  12.  Insert  "or  such  other 
qualified  non-profit  organizations  with  ac- 
cess to  appropriate  recreational  facilities  as 
the  Director  shall  determine  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe" 
before  the  period. 

On  page  118,  line  14,  Insert  "or  other 
qualified  organizations"  after  "education". 

On  page  119,  line  8,  Insert  "or  other  quali- 
fied organizations"  after  "education". 

On  page  119,  line  10,  insert  "or  orgarxlza- 
tlons"  before  "to". 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  CsLllfomla  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) ,  who  is  also  author  of  the  youth 
recreation  and  sports  section.  The 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  alter 
the  btisic  purpose  of  the  youth  recreation 
and  sports  program  provision.  Rather, 
it  is  intended  to  broaden  it  to  include 
those  organizations  which  have  access  to 
appropriate  recreational  facilities  and 
which  are  otherwise  qualified  to  partici- 
pate in  a  youth  sports  program  in  such 
a  way  as  to  provide,  to  disadvantaged 
youth,  recreation  and  physical  fitness  in- 
struction and  competition  with  high- 
quality  facilities  and  supervision,  and  re- 
lated educational  and  counseling  serv- 
ices— including  instruction  concerning 
study  practices,  career  opportunities,  job 
responsibilities,  health  and  nutrition,  and 
drug  abuse  education. 

As  the  provision  is  presently  written 
in  the  reported  bill,  subsection  (c) — of 
the  new  section  227 — would  authorize 
grants  or  contracts  only  with  qualified 
organizations  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Under  the  amendment,  grants  or 
contracts  could  also  be  entered  into  with 
"such  other  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions with  access  to  appropriate  recrea- 
tional facilities"  as  the  head  of  the  pro- 
gram ^lall  prescribe  in  accordance  with 
regulations  smd  such  a  qualified  organi- 
zation with  a  grant  or  contract  could 
enter  into  subcontracts  with  "other  qual- 
ified organizations." 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
make  it  possible  for  such  organizations 
as  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union — AAU — 
and  its  affiliated  orgsmizatlons  such  as 
athletic  clubs,  YMCA's.  YMHA's. 
YWCA's,  and  YWHA's,  Boy  Scouts,  and 
certain  industrial  athletic  organizations. 


to  participate  in  the  program  either  as 
direct  grantees  or  contractees,  or  through 
subcontracts. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  such  orga- 
nizations would  have  to  meet  all  the  pro- 
gram requirements,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  minimize  administra- 
tive costs,  as  the  NCAA  has  done.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  see  Federal  funds 
under  this  program  substituted  for 
otherwise  available  local  expenditures  for 
recreation  programs  for  disadvantaged 
youth. 

There  is  no  intention  through  the 
amendment  to  dilute  or  diminish  the  ex- 
cellent program  which  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association — NCAA — has 
carried  out  during  the  last  three  sum- 
mers under  the  OEO  research  and  dem- 
onstration authority.  If  additional  funds 
beyond  the  $3  million  which  the  NCAA 
has  received  in  the  past  for  this  program 
are  available,  serious  consideration 
should  certainly  be  given  to  expanding 
the  NCAA  program.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, after  an  appropriate  allocation  had 
been  made  to  the  NCAA,  other  qualified 
nonprofit  organizations  with  access  to 
appropriate  recreational  fsicilities  would 
then  be  eligible  for  funding  to  carry  out 
programs  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the 
provision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  an  excellent  amendment  but  I  would 
like  to  suggest  a  modiflcation  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  would  like  to  suggest  he  add  the 
words  "active  in  the  fleld"  after  the  word 
"organizations"  each  time  it  appears.  My 
reason  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  deal 
with  organizations  which  are  just  names 
or  foundations  or  not  active  in  the  field 
covered  herein. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion and  it  is  certainly  agreeable  to 
me,  and  I  hope  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  might  say  this*amendment  is  also 
written,  as  I  discussed  with  the  Senator 
from  California,  to  include  groups  such 
as  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  which  is 
already  active  In  the  fleld. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  accept  the  mod- 
ification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modifled. 

The  amendment,  as  modifled,  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  118,  line  12.  Insert  "or  such  other 
qualified  non-profit  organizations  active  In 
the  fleld  with  access  to  appropriate  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  the  Director  shall  deter- 
mine In  accordance  with  regulations  which 
he  shall  prescribe"  before  the  period. 

On  page  118.  line  14,  Insert  "or  other  quali- 
fied organizations  active  in  the  field"  after 
"education". 

On  page  119,  line  8,  Insert  "or  other  quali- 
fied organizations  active  In  the  field"  after 
"education". 

On  page  119.  line  10,  Insert  "or  organiza- 
tions active  In  the  field"  before  "to". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  have  no 
objection.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

1 3^eld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
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has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScHwn- 
KKR) ,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  w'U  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  to  me  'or  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  1  /leld 
2  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Serator 
from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 6,  I  submitted  amendment  No.  412 
to  H.n.  1,  the  social  sectirity  bill,  to  pro- 
vide that  we  should  utilize  services  of 
elderly  individuals  in  the  operation  of 
child-care  facilities  and  other  facilities. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  in  the  economic 
opportimlty  bill  in  section  516 (a U 10) 
that  there  Is  such  provision  and  that  It 
is  stronger  than  the  language  in  my 
amendment.  The  program  will,  "to  the 
extent  appropriate,  employ  paraprofes- 
sional  aides  and  volimteers,  especially 
parents,  older  children,  students,  older 
persons,  and  persons  preparing  for  ca- 
reers in  child-development  programs." 

This  provision  would  do  everything  I 
sought  to  do;  in  fact,  it  does  a  little 
more  than  I  sought  to  do  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding the  language  in  the  bill.  I  will 
not  propose  my  amendment  when  H.R.  1 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
has  been  interested  for  a  long  time  in 
legislation  that  would  afiford  opportuni- 
ties for  utilization  of  the  talents  of  our 
elderly  citizens.  As  the  Senator  knows,  in 
the  foster  grandparents  program  elderly 
citizens  have  been  working  very  valuably 
and  usefully  in  institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  aroimd  the  country,  and 
under  the  Mainstream  program  of  the 
OEO  Act  the  elderly  citizens  have  been 
used  in  constructive  conservation  work 
around  the  country,  and  particularly  un- 
der the  Green  Thumb  program,  of  which 
the  Farmers  Union  is  a  sponsor.  It  is 
the  one  program  in  OEO  where  we  have 
yet  to  receive  the  first  complaint,  and 
where  elderly  citizens  have  participated, 
and  that  has  been  acknowledged  in 
States  in  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
West.  We  should  be  expanding  opportu- 
nities, as  we  do  here,  for  our  elder  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage? 
Mr.  METCALP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
repeat  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  siif- 
flclent  second. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  has  outlined  several  areas  in 
which  our  elder  citizens  have  partici- 
pated in  existing  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity programs.  The  bill  before  us 
offers  further  opportunity  to  utilize  this 
vast  manpower  pool  of  talent,  abihty, 
energy,  and  goodwill,  of  people  who, 
more  than  anything  else,  want  to  work, 
participate,  and  Join  in  building  their 
community  or  in  other  community 
efforts. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  bring- 
ing them  into  the  bill  in  this  area.  As  he 
has  said,  we  have  Included  in  the  Green 
Thumb  program  elderly  people  who  want 
to  go  out  and  plant  trees  and  improve 
our  environment  or  participate  In  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
others.  It  Is  a  vast  human  resource  that 
we  have  not  utilized  to  fullest  capacity. 
This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

AMENDMENTS    N06.    413,    414,   AND   415 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments,  Nos.  413,  414.  and 
415.  5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The     amendments,     ordered     to     be 
printed  in  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  413 

On  page  11,  line  9.  after  the  word  •chil- 
dren," Insert  the  following:  "whose  parents 
or  legal  guardians  shall  request  them". 

Amendment  No.  414 

On  page  71,  between  unes  14  and  15,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  588.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
Infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responslbUltles  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians with  respect  to  the  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  physical  development  of  their 
children.  Nor  shall  any  action  uf  this  Act  be 
construed  or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  any  Invasion  of  privacy  otherwise  pro- 
tected by  law,  or  to  abridge  any  legal  re- 
medlee  for  any  such  invasion  which  is  other- 
wise provided  by  law." 

Amendment  No.  415 

On  page  71,  between  Dnee  14  and  l.S  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  587.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  b>»  con- 
strued or  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  any  child  in  any  research  or 
expertmentatloa  without  the  prior.  Informed, 
written  consent  of  the  parents  or  legal  guar- 
dians of  such  child." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the.--  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  modifications  to  the  language 
in  amendment  No.  414  and  amendment 
No.  415  to  refiect  some  changes  to  which 
my  colleagues  from  Wisconsin,  Montana, 


and  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
have  agreed.  I  think  we  may  suspend 
with  the  reading  of  the  modification 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  are  so  modified. 

Amendment  No.  414,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows: 

On  page  71,  between  lines  14  and  16,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  588.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
Infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  an4  respondbllltleB  of  parents  or 
guardlana  with  respect  to  the  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  physical  development  of  their 
children.  Nor  shall  any  section  of  this  title  be 
construed  or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  any  Invasion  of  privacy  otherwise 
protected  by  law,  or  to  abridge  any  legal 
remedies  for  any  such  Invasion  which  Is 
otherwise  provided  by  law." 

Amendment  No.  415,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  establish  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  ensure  that  no  child 
shall  be  the  subject  of  any  research  or  ex- 
perlmentatlon  under  this  title  other  than 
routine  testing  and  normal  program  evalua- 
tion unless  the  parent  or  guardian  oT  such 
child  Is  Informed  of  such  research  or  ex- 
perimentation and  Is  given  an  opportunity 
as  of  right  to  expect  such  child  therefrom. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  amendments  is  to  make  sure 
adequate  safeguards  are  Inserted  in  the 
statutory  language  to  eliminate  any  pos- 
sible extension  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  ciiild  development  section  to  make 
sure  the  sections  will  not  be  interpreted 
to  infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities  of  par- 
ents or  guardians  in  the  upbringing  of 
their  children.  I  think  this  Ughtens  the 
provisions  to  this  end. 

I  express  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  cooperation  in  reaching  agree- 
ment on  these  proposed  amendments.  I 
ask  that  the  amendments  be  voted  on  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Are  we  dealing  with  two 
or  three  amendments? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Three  amendments. 
One  of  them  did  not  need  modification. 
That  was  amendment  No.  413. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  see  no  objection  to 
these  amendments.  We  have  worked 
them  out  with  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  some  slight 
addition  to  make  to  amendment  415? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  sent  that  language 
to  the  desk.  I  believe  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  It. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
looked  at  these  three  amendments  which 
are  being  acted  upon  en  bloc  and  I  have 
discussed  them  with  the  staff  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  who  is 
the  senior  minority  leader  on  our  com- 
mittee. We  find  that  they  are  acceptable 
I  think  that  they  are  declaratory  of  what 
the  Intent  of  the  bill  Is,  but  they  do  In 
fact  spell  out  sharply  what  I  beUeve  the 
Intent  of  the  bill  Is.  and  I  find  the 
amendments,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
perfectly  acceptable. 

Mr.  JAVilS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me,  as  the  Senator  says, 
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it  Is  quite  difficult  on  the  floor  to  work 
out  the  precise  language  of  what  we 
might  want.  The  only  implication  I  wish 
to  rebut — and  I  beg  my  colleague  from 
New  York  to  listen  to  me — is  the  clause 
which  he  is  affecting  in  amendment  No. 
413,  on  page  11,  line  9,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

and  should  be  available  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  all  children  whose  parents  ot  legal  guardi- 
ans shall  request  them  regardlees  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  family  backgrounds. 

I  Wish  it  understood  that  that  Is  a 
negative  provision  in  such  reference  to 
economic,  social,  and  family  back- 
grounds, and  that  it  will  not  embarrass 
us  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  possibly 
reach  all  children  regardless  of  economic, 
social,  and  family  backgrounds  whose 
parents  or  legal  guardians  may  request 
services.  We  simply  will  not  have  enough 
money  to  do  such  a  job. 

In  addition,  there  are  priorities  among 
classes  of  children,  among  various  parts 
of  the  child  development  program,  as, 
for  example,  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged. 

But  we  view  the  fundamental  thrust 
of  the  Senator's  amendments  to  be  that 
we  are  not  abrogating  rights  of  privacy, 
rights  of  control  by  parents  over  their 
children  or  of  legal  guardians  over  their 
wards,  and  that  we  are  not  in  any  way 
affecting  moral  responsibilities  which 
are  parallel.  We  think  what  the  Senator 
has  suggested  will  accomplish  what  we 
have  in  mind,  but  we  would  not  wish  any 
implication  to  come  in  here  that  if  we 
cannot  meet  the  standards  for  everybody, 
then  we  cannot  meet  them  for  anybody. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not  have  that 
in  mind. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  clarification.  That  is  exactly  my 
Intention.  I  appreciate  his  putting  those 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  on  the  amendments,  as  modi- 
fled,  en  bloc. 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Iwr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  S.  2007,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1971. 

I  had  hoped  to  support  an  extension 
bill  authorizing  funds  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  this  year.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  subjects  within  S.  2007 
force  me  to  take  a  stand  against  the  bill. 
Before  I  discuss  some  of  the  unfortu- 


nate and  poorly  devised  subject  areas 
within  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  general  observations  on  the  direc- 
tioas  and  goals  of  the  programs  carried 
out  under  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act. 

Mr.  President,  (.am  pleased  by  the  ax:- 
ticxis  thus  far  taken  by  President  Nixon 
in  reforming  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. No  doubt  the  original  propo- 
nents of  OEO  had  laudable  objectives  in 
mind  when  this  Government  agency 
came  into  existence  in  the  1960's.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  clear  to  many  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
lacked  the  ability  to  coordinate  a  mas- 
sive Federal  effort  against  the  causes  of 
poverty.  Much  of  this  problem  was 
caused  simply  by  the  fact  that  a  new 
agency  was  imable  to  effectuate  a  clear 
response  to  the  desires  of  the  poor  be- 
cause of  the  typical  bureaucratic  sjti- 
drome  which  follows  the  birth  of  every 
new  Government  agency. 

President  Nixon  has  recognized  the 
need  for  reforming  OEO  so  that  it  may 
coordinate  the  Federal  Government's  ef- 
fort In  the  fight  against  poverty.  Through 
cooperation  with  the  Congress  and  vari- 
ous domestic  departments  engaged  in 
similar  efforts,  many  of  the  programs 
originally  formulated  imder  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  Federal  agencies  which 
have  in  the  past  exercised  administrative 
control  over  such  programs.  At  the  same 
time,  since  these  programs  have  been 
delegated  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  various  agen- 
cies, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
maintains  a  specific  overall  interest  in 
the  programs. 

Such  a  formula  which,  for  instance, 
has  transferred  administrative  control 
of  the  manpower  programs  under  the 
Economic  Opportimity  Act  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  relegated  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  a  role  in  which 
maximum  results  can  be  realized.  This  is 
a  role  of  oversight  and  coordination.  It 
is  not,  as  some  have  pronounced,  a  role 
of  4ormancy  and  benign  neglect.  It  does 
not  signal  to  the  poor  of  America  that 
the  Federal  Government  no  longer  cares 
about  their  welfare. 

There  are  those  in  this  Congress  who 
actually  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  yet  another  superagency  to  deal  with 
various  sorts  of  domestic  problems  will 
bring  about  instant  success  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  citizenry.  Our  current 
national  predicament  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington has  for  the  most  part  failed  in 
delivering  on  the  promises  which  had 
previously  been  enunciated. 

Between  1952  and  1969,  govemmentsd 
expenditures  increased  by  $169  billion. 
This  figure  means  that  between  1952  and 
1969 — prior  to  the  $8  billion  cut  In  mili- 
tary appropriations  between  1969  and 
1971 — outlays  for  defense  increased  74 
percent,  for  domestic  services  420  per- 
cent: for  education  489  percent,  for  in- 
come maintenance  694  percent,  for 
health  and  hospitals  286  percent,  for  all 
other  types  of  domestic  services  299  per- 
cent. Therefore,  despite  the  fact  that 
three- fourths  of  this  huge  sunount  was 
allocated  for  domestic  services  and  only 
one-fifth  for  national  defense,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  American  taxpayer  has 


not  reaped  benefits  equivalent  to  these 
outlays  for  domestic  social  services. 

It  has  been  the  job  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration to  redirect  the  methods 
used  to  disburse  governmental  social 
services.  The  President  has  put  forth  a 
package  of  domestic  programs  aimed  at 
redirecting  the  fiow  of  governmental 
power  to  local  governments  which  can 
best  administer  and  initiate  programs 
that  will  benefit  all  Americans. 

In  anticipation  of  the  program  outlined 
in  this  year's  state  of  the  Union  address. 
President  Nixon  dieignosed  the  failures  of 
previous  and  current  programs  while  ad- 
dressing the  1969  National  Governors 
Conference.  The  President  said: 

We  confronted  the  fact  that  in  the  past  five 
years  the  Federal  Government  alone  has  spent 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  on 
social  programs — over  $260  blUlon.  Yet  far 
from  solving  our  probleoas,  these  expendi- 
tures had  reaped  a  harvest  of  dissatisfaction, 
frustration  and  blttw-  division. 

Never  In  hunum  history  has  so  much  been 
spent  by  so  many  for  such  a  negative  result. 
The  cost  of  the  lesson  has  been  high,  but  we 
have  learned  that  it  Is  not  only  what  we 
spend  that  matters;  but  how  we  spend  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  OEO  bill 
clearly  defeats  the  purposes  of  this  ad- 
ministration's attempt  at  reform.  It 
negates  all  of  the  effort  that  has  gone 
Into  the  process  of  evolving  the  Office  of 
Ekxinomic  Opportunity  into  an  agoacy 
which  can  coordinate  and  organize 
through  research  and  development  the 
Government's  fight  against  poverty.  For 
many  reasons  the  peissage  of  this  bill  will 
signal  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  problems  and  frustrations  that 
have  plagued  OEO  since  its  Inception. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  pending  bill 
earmark  funds  and  prohibit  the  Director 
of  OEO  from  delegating  programs  and 
projects  to  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Congress.  These  will  clearly 
force  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
into  a  position  in  which  it  will  compete 
with  other  governmental  agencies  rather 
than  coordinate  assistance,  "niis  repre- 
sents a  certain  continuation  of  a  policy 
of  big  government  emanating  from 
Washington  that  is  now  clearly  opposed 
by  the  majority  of  Americans.  It  repre- 
sents ideas  that  at  one  time  might  have 
been  popular  but  have  since  been  con- 
sidered bankrupt  insofsu-  as  their  posi- 
tive contribution  is  concerned. 

Delegating  certain  programs  to  other 
agencies  and  allowing  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  have  a  research 
and  development  role  has  allowed  for  a 
number  of  clear  successes.  In  my  own 
State,  I  believe  the  statement  can  be 
made  that  the  Headstart  program  and 
the  manpower  components  of  the  Opera- 
tion Mainstresun  program  have  realized 
a  great  deal  of  success.  One  of  the  Main- 
stream programs,  the  Green  Thumb  pro- 
gram which  is  designed  to  assist  our  el- 
derly citizens  In  finding  part-time  em- 
ployment in  rural  areas,  is  so  popular 
that  there  are  over  80  counties  in  the 
State  that  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
having  the  program  instituted  in  their 
area.  While  enacted  within  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Mainstream  pro- 
gram Is  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  agency  most  fitted  for  man- 
power-related programs. 
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This  bill  Intends  to  eliminate  the  re- 
search and  development  functions  of  the 
OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  give 
that  agency  direct  program  responsibil- 
ity. For  Just  this  reason,  I  can  no  longer 
see  any  Justification  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. There  is  no  rationale  for  expanding 
the  role  of  a  governmental  agency  that 
will  work  in  direct  competition  with  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  If 
the  American  pe<^le  are  to  ever  believe 
in  the  positive  contribution  of  many  of 
these  Federal  domestic  social  service  pro- 
grams, there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the 
bureaucracy  for  the  sake  of  bureaucracy, 
and  an  increase  in  governmental  coordi- 
nation which  results  in  program  success. 
Furthermore,  S.  2007  contains  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  that  should  be  dealt 
with  separately  and  should  not  be  tied  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  For  In- 
stance, the  Comprehensive  Child  Care 
Develi^ment  Act  was  added  as  tiUe  V  of 
the  pending  bill.  Because  of  Its  direct  re- 
lationship with  the  issue  of  welfare  re- 
form, I  do  not  believe  that  this  subject 
should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  OEO 
extension  bill.  It  seems  entirely  unrea- 
sonable that  the  Senate  should  consider 
this  new  subject  before  we  decide 
whether  or  not  changes  will  be  made  in 
our  welfare  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  nationsd 
legal  services  program.  To  begin  with, 
alternate  legislation  on  this  most  impor- 
tant matter  has  already  been  introduced, 
and  therefore,  the  subject  should  be 
taken  up  separately.  Furthermore,  I  have 
some  strong  reservations  about  the 
mechanics  of  the  various  proposals  which 
have  been  discussed  during  the  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill. 

I  have  supported  in  the  past  the  con- 
cept of  a  legal  services  program  designed 
to  help  the  poor  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plex problems  that  face  them  in  modem 
times.  Specifically,  landlord  and  tenant 
cases  are  of  particular  significance  to 
those  in  our  Nation  who  cannot  readily 
avail  themselves  of  proper  legal  coimsel. 
Likewise,  there  are  other  areas  of  the  law 
where  ready  access  to  coimsel  can  be  of 
prime  Importance  to  those  who  cannot 
otherwise  afford  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  current  proposals  that  would 
place  the  legal  services  program  in  an 
independent  status,  free  from  nearly  all 
executive  control.  There  have  been  a 
wide  variety  of  abuses  of  the  legal  aid 
program  even  where  it  has  been  under 
the  control  of  the  executive  branch.  This 
is  particularly  so  in  Dallas  and  El  Paso  in 
my  State.  I  fear  that  if  an  independent 
bureaucracy  is  created,  no  matter  who 
appoints  the  members  of  the.  Board  of 
Directors,  that  the  current  problems  of 
this  program  will  only  be  compoimded. 
I.  therefore,  oppose  both  concepts  that 
have  been  put  forth.  In  fact.  If  the  legal 
aid  program  is  to  continue  at  all,  I  be- 
lieve that  Its  operating  spectrum  must  be 
more  narrowly  defined  to  preclude  the 
abuses  that  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
past.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  creation  of 
still  another  layer  of  Federal  bureauc- 
racy will  help  the  cause  of  the  poor  who 
are  desirous  of  legal  counsel. 
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Again,  I  must  state  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  bill  as  It  was  reported 
out  of  the  committee.  Moreover,  ^ould 
the  bUl  pass  the  Congress  in  the  present 
form,  I  believe  the  President  will  have 
Just  cause  for  vetoing  it  and  sending  It 
back  to  the  Congress  for  f luther  consid- 
eration with  the  hope  that  the  unfortu- 
nate adjects  of  the  bUl  will  be  corrected. 
OROKs  rom  inskbtion  or  srAXMotNT  bt  sxna- 

TOK   rUI3UGBT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quenUy  said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright) 
may  be  permitted  to  Insert  a  statement 
concerning  the  OEO  bill  foUowing  ad- 
joiuTunent  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  offer  my  strong  support  for 
S.  2007,  to  extend  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  for  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 
As  one  who  worked  enthusiastically  for 
this  legislation  at  Its  inception  in  1964, 
I  am  particularly  encouraged  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
was  unanimous  In  reporting  the  bill  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  commend  the  com- 
mitte  for  Its  outstanding  work. 

S.  2007  is  designed  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  programs  authorized  in  the  1964  Act. 
These  Include  programs  such  as  health 
and  medical  assistance,  family  planning. 
Job  placement,  alcohol  and  drug  coun- 
seling and  rehabilitation,  and  Headstart. 
In  addition,  it  revises  programs  in  four 
special  areas — comprehensive  child  care, 
legal  services  for  the  poor,  employment 
and  training  for  young  men  and  women, 
and  community  economic  development. 
The  various  programs  authorized  in-  the 
original  legislation,  and  on  which  the 
Senate  will  very  shortiy  vote  to  continue, 
have  for  the  most  part  enjoyed  notable 
success.  These  programs  were  imagina- 
tively conceived  and  have  been  effective 
in  alleviating  the  problems  of  both  rural 
and  urban  poverty. 

I  stated  during  our  debate  in  1964: 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  or  function  of  this 
legislation  to  give  material  goods  to  those 
who  have  little.  It  Is  not  a  program  of  charity 
which  win  only  temporarily  release  the  symp- 
toms of  poverty.  Its  only  gift  to  Its  bene- 
flclaries  Is  opportunity— opportunity  in  the 
form  of  useful  work,  vocational  training, 
basic  education,  literacy  training  and  cre- 
ation to  underwrite  their  own  enterprises. 
Without  Initiative  and  effort  by  their  par- 
ticipants the  programs  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  have  no  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  express  the  success  of  these  pro- 
grams in  Arkansas  than  to  share  with 
the  Senate  the  correspondence  I  have 
received  from  my  constituents  who  deal 
with  these  programs  on  a  daily  basis  and 
at  the  local  level.  I  believe  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  several  hundred  communi- 
cations I  have  gotten  from  Arkansas 
have  unanimously  supported  the  contin- 
uation of  these  OEO  programs.  While  I 
will  not  burden  the  record  with  all  of 
these  letters,  I  do  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  sampling  of  typical 
letters  I  have  received  from  throughout 
our  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kingston,  Ark  ,  June  11.  1971. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pdlbbicht, 
UJS.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  SxMATOB  PvLBsiCHT:  This  letter  is  a 
plea  for  your  vote  In  the  affirmative  on  the 
Issue  of  re-fundlng  the  OEO  project,  one 
that  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  people  of 
this  rural  area  In  Arkansas. 

In  this  remote  hill  section  we  have  bene- 
fited In  numerous  ways  from  the  programs 
financed  by  this  plan.  There  have  been 
nvimerous  classes,  among  them  those  on 
nutrition,  sewing,  art,  furniture  upholstery, 
human  relations,  these  in  euldltlon  to  the 
various  recreational  and  social  functions 
which  have  been  made  available  to  young 
and  old  alike. 

The  withdrawal  of  O.E.O.  would  be  a  very 
great  loss  to  this  community. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Paclson. 

JoNKSBoso,  Ark. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fdi-bkicht, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Senator  Pulbright.  the  Arkansas  League  of 
Women  Voters  urges  you  to  vote  for  S2007 
Extension  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
without  any  weakening  amendments. 
Mrs.  Randal  Whkxlkr. 
President,    Arkansas    League    of    Worn- 
en  Voters 

Ozark,  Ark.,  September  3, 1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FtlLBRlCHT. 

Seriate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  PtrLBRiOHx:  Some  of  our 
mutual  friends  here  In  Ozark.  Franklin 
County,  Arkansas  are  vitally  Interested  In  the 
passing  of  Senate  Bill  No.  2007. 

I  would  sincerely  appreciate  anything  that 
you  can  do  In  behalf  of  this  bill. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jeta  Taylor. 

Ozark,  Ark  .  August  31,  1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT. 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  I  am  the  secre- 
tary of  Jeta  Taylor.  Attorney  of  Ozark, 
Arkansas,  whom  you  know  well.  Mr.  Taylor 
and  I  greatly  admire  you  for  the  many  good 
things  that  you  have  done  and  are  doing 
for  the  State  of  Arkansas  as  our  Senator. 

I  am  very  interested  in  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Programs  of  our  state.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  the  children  that  are  under  privileged 
not  only  financially  but  also  lacking  the  love 
and  compcmionshlp  of  a  good  family  home 
life. 

I  have  a  daughter  In  the  Ozark  Child  De- 
velopment Center  which  Is  operated  through 
ARVAC,  Inc.  of  Dardanelle,  Arkansas.  This 
program  covers  an  eight  county  area  and 
receives  Federal  Funds. 

I  have  worked  with  the  program  for  the 
last  four  years  and  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  see  the  benefit  that  this  program  has  been 
to  many  children. 

Unless  oiu-  Federal  Funds  are  increased  or 
other  measures  are  taken  we  will  have  to 
decrease  the  number  of  centers  that  are  now 
operating  as  well  as  the  number  of  children 
we  can  serve.  The  additional  funds  are 
needed  for  necessities  of  these  chUdren. 

This  program  Is  not  a  babysitting  service. 
This  program  gives  these  children  a  base  on 
which  to  build  their  lives  so  they  will  be  able 
to  accept  their  responsibility  as  the  future 
leaders  of  our  nation. 

Please  do  everything  possible  In  keeping 
this  program  going  in  the  rural  areas  and 
also  give  all  the  support  you  can  to  Senate 
Bill  No.  2007. 
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Your  consideration  In  this  matter  Is  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)   Eva  Patton. 

SuxxAM  Springs,  Ark.,  June  11,  1971. 
Senator  Bnx  Pttlbright, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fitlbright:  This  letter  Is 
written  In  hopes  of  encouraging  continuance 
of  the  O.E.O.  program,  particularly  through 
the  local  community  centers. 

In  Slloam  Spring,  the  center  has  been  an 
agency  through  which  one  can  receive  both 
imniedlate  and  long-range  help.  The  value 
of  personal  contact  between  the  director  and 
the  recipient  should  not  be  underestimated. 
Personal  contact  helps  bridge  the  often- 
seeming  Insurmountable  gap  between  the 
government,  society  at  large,  and  the  In- 
dividual. 

It  has  meant  enough  temporary  economic 
relief  to  foster  growth  of  a  natural  desire  to 
be  productive,  and  Is  a  growing  need  for 
man  to  see  himself  as  a  worthwhile  human 
being,  rather  than  a  mere  statistic. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Henry, 
Mayor,  Siloani  Springs,  Ark. 

Madison  County 
Public  Health  Center, 
Huntsville,  Ark.,  June  8, 1971. 

Hon.   J.  W.  F*DLBBIGHT, 

Senate  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbbight:  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  OEO  program  is  being  can- 
celled out  by  a  decision  made  In  Washington. 
If  such  an  act  Is  permitted,  I  feel  It  will  be 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  losses  to  the  people 
of  our  country. 

Here  In  Arkanasas,  especially  In  my  own 
county,  I  have  seen  great  help  given  to  the 
needy  and  progress  has  been  reported  every- 
where as  a  result. 

The  gardening  prograun  alone,  especially 
here  in  rural  areas,  has  been  a  tremendous 
help.  People  who  could  raise  a  garden  but  had 
no  means  to  have  It  plowed  up,  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  by  having  fresh  vege- 
tables and  also  have  prepared  themselves  for 
this  winter  by  freezing  and  canning  goods. 

This  a  help  to  the  government  because  If 
there  Is  no  malnutrition,  there  will  be  bet- 
ter health  and  less  patients  on  medicare 
programs.  This  is  a  fact  presented  by  only 
one  of  OEO's  programs  although  there  are 
many  more  beneficial  programs  which  are  to 
numerous  to  mention. 

Believe  me  that  if  OEO  Is  cancelled.  It  will 
hurt  many,  many  people.  I  for  one  feel  that 
would  be  the  best  way  to  turn  the  people 
against  our  present  administration.  Among 
all  the  programs  offered  by  our  government 
to  help  the  elderly  and  needy,  OEO  has  done 
the  most. 

Any  effort  on  your  part  to  keep  this  pro- 
gram going  win  be  an  endeavor  greatly  appre- 
ciated and  will  be  remembered  always. 

Please  accept  my  note  of  confidence  when 
I  say  that  I  feel  you  are  the  person  most 
qualified  to  help  the  people  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Lttctle  Lewis, 
Public  Health  Nurse. 


Dardanelle.  Ark..  August  16.  1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbright, 
Senator  from  Arkansas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  The  prop3sed 
100,000  peculation  communities  to  operate 
HcAd  Start  and  Child  Development  programs 
Is  undemocratic.  It  Is  the  smaller  communi- 
ties that  have  the  greatest  needs  due  to  the 
lack  of  cultural  enrichment  programs  and 
facilities. 


Unless  the  62.5  million  Is  earmarked  for 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  pro- 
gram I  believe  It  will  be  impossible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  at  the  present 
level. 

Your  Influence  and  support  to  defeat  the 
amendments  to  S.  2007  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

We  do  appreciate  your  Interest  and  efforts 
in  helping  to  strengthen  our  anti-poverty 
programs. 

Sincerely, 

Elton  Toney, 
Director  for  Operations,  ARVAC,  Inc. 

The  First  National  Bank, 

Green  Forest.   Ark., 

June  22,  1971. 
Senator  William  Pulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  CAP.  Day  Care  pro- 
gram means  so  much  to  Green  Forest.  It  is 
being  conducted  in  a  splendid  way.  I  sin- 
cerely hop*  this  program  will  be  continued 
in  our  community. 
Yours  truly, 

Nancy  Ratzlaff. 


Berrtville,    Ark.. 

June  16.  1971. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbbicht, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  heard  the  O.E.O. 
program  was  being  discontinued. 

As  operator  of  a  small  country  store  and 
dealing  daily  with  the  people  of  the  district 
I  feel  the  service  of  the  community  center 
and  day  care  center  would  be  greatly  missed 

Many  of  my  friends  and  associates  of  all 
ages  have  benefited  from  O.E.O.  service. 

Young  working  girls  vrtth  young  children 
can  go  to  their  Jobs  much  more  relaxed 
knowing  their  children  are  in  good  hands. 
Older  people  who  don't  have  transportation 
to  pay  bills  and  trips  to  the  doctors  office 
appreciate  the  courtesy  and  help  from  the 
community  center  workers. 

People  of  all  ages  enjoy  the  community 
center  social  activities  as  well  as  Instruc- 
tions in  different  crafts. 

I   can't   think   of   a   replacement    for   this 
agency  that  would  be  any  better  and  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  much  worse. 
Yours  truly, 

Mattie  Roberts, 

Bentonville.  Ark.,  June  11,  1971. 
Dear  Sib:  I  am  writing  In  regard  to  the 
O.E.O.  I  am  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Benton- 
ville, Arkansas,  and  my  office  is  located  across 
the  hall  from  the  Community  Center,  la 
branch  of  O.E.O.).  We  work  closely,  and  I 
think  I  am  qualified  to  say  that  the  O.E.O. 
does  a  lot  of  good.  Almost  every  day.  I  come 
in  contact  with  people  that  are  hungry  or 
need  help  in  various  other  ways,  and  when  I 
serd  them  to  the  Community  Center,  they 
always  try  to  help  them  if  possible.  They  help 
these  people  buy  food,  find  jobs,  and  even 
help  them  find  places  to  live.  They  work  with 
these  people  and  encourage  them  to  stay  at 
their  Jobs  and  give  them  a  little  boost  every 
now  and  then,  so  that  they  can  stay  off 
welfare.  If  It  wasn't  for  the  O.E.O.  I  think 
that  more  and  more  people  would  rely  on 
welfare  than  ever  before.  I  feel  that  these 
people  need  O.E.O.  as  much  as  they  need  the 
Police  Department,  the  Fire  Station,  or  our 
hospitals.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Won't  you  please  support  O.E.O.? 
Sincerely, 

Craig  Holt, 
Chief  of  Police. 

SiLOAM  Springs,  Ark.,  June  10,  1971. 
Senator  Bnx  FVlbkight, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbright:  I  am  writing  in 
regard  to  the  O-E.O.  program.  In  Slloam 
Springs   the   O.E.O.   agency   has   a   working 


partnership  with  every  segment  of  the  total 
community.  It  involves  not  Ju.n  local  govern- 
ment, but  schools,  churches,  businesses,  in- 
dustry, civic  groups  and  Individual  citizens. 
It  is  a  growing  need  in  cur  area. 

You  do  know  the  condition  of  our  people. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  the  local  people 
are  of  limited  education  but  are  proud  and 
Industrious,  so  the  O.E.O.  is  the  one  link 
they  have  for  someone  to  take  the  time  to 
explain  and  help.  I  feel  this  way  should  be 
expanded. 

I  am  asking  your  support  of  legislation  In 
hopes  of  encouraging  continuance  of  the 
O.E.O.  program,  which  I  think  can  strengthen 
the  country  through  strengthening  her  peo- 
ple. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you. 

sSincerely. 

Mr.  C.  W,  Chrysler 
Executive  Director,  Housing  Authority, 
of  the  City  of  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  nu- 
merous amendments  have  been  proposed 
on  the  floor,  most  of  which  would  have 
had  the  effect,  in  my  opinion,  of  weak- 
ening this  legislation  as  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate, 
in  its  judgment,  has  seen  fit  to  reject 
every  amendment  offered  during  this  de- 
bate, for  I  believe  it  reflects  the  recog- 
nition of  the  enormous  benefit  that 
economic  opportunity  activities  have 
brought  to  the  rural  and  urban  communi- 
ties of  this  country. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  the  minority's  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  Without  objection.  It  Is 
so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the 
Senator  frcnn  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 
the  Senator  fnnn  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnxtson),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKn),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
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Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Habtkz)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  .  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htm- 
PHREY) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Maksfteld)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) .  are  absent  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  .  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smitb)  are  absent  on  ofiS- 
cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bocgs)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  are  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  Honorable  Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MuNDT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  12.asfoUows: 


B«aU 

Bentoen 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cburcb 

Cook 

Cranston 

Dole 

Eagleton 

EUender 

Fultarlght 

Oambrell 

Orayel 

Orlflln 

Hart 

Hatfield 


(No.  220  Leg.) 

TEAS — 49 

Hxighea 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Javtts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Uathlas 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOoTem 

Mclntyre 

Metcair 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Nelson 

Packwoo<t 

Pastore 


Pearson 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Spong 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


NATS — 12 

Allen  Ervin  Long 

Brock  Pannln  Biennis 

Buckley  Ooldwater  Thurmond 

Byrd,  Va.  Gumey  Tower 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINO   A   LIVE  PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 

BjTd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 
NOT  VOTINO— 38 


Aiken 

Cxirtls 

MUler 

AUott 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Baker 

Pong 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hansen 

PeU 

Bellmon 

HarrU 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Raxbe 

Bible 

Hollings 

Scott 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Smith 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Cooper 

MagnuBon 

Young 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

So  the  bill  (S.  2007)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S. 2007 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcyuae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1971". 

EXTENSION     OF      ECONOMIC      OPPOBTDNITT      ACT 

Sec.  2.  SecUons  171,  246,  321,  408.  615,  and 
836  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "seven  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpKjse  of  carrying 
out  parts  A,  B,  and  E  of  title  I  (relating  to 
work  and  training)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  and  such  amounts  as 
the  Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessarj' 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Neigh- 
borhood Touth  Corps  programs  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  123(a)  of 
such  Act.  there  la  f\irther  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  •500.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  No  State  shall  receive 
less  than  $3,000,000  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  or  six- 
tenths  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated, whichever  is  less. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Project  Headstart  program  described  in  sec- 
tion 222(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Follow  Through  program 
described  In  section  222(a)(2)  of  such  Act, 
there  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $600,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972. 

(c)(1)   For   the   purpose   of   carrying   out 

tioes  n.  m.  VI,  vn.  vni,  and  rx  of  the 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $950,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
and  for  the  succeeding  year. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  for  each  such  fiscal  year  reserve  and 
make  available  not  lees  than  $328,900,000  for 
programs  under  sections  221.  226.  and  327  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
not  less  than  $61,000,000  for  Legal  Services 
programs  under  section  222(a)(3)  and  title 
DC  of  such  Act,  and  the  remainder  of  such 


amounts  shall  be  allocated  and  made  avail- 
able, subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  616 
of  such  Act.  in  such  a  manner  that  for  each 
such  fiscal  year — 

(A)  $363,900,000  shaU  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  n  of  which  $114,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Services  program  de- 
scribed In  section  222(a)  (4) .  $62,600,000  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Emer- 
gency Pood  and  Medical  Services  program 
described  in  section  222(a)(5).  $25,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  piirpoee  of  carrying  out  the 
Family  Planning  program  described  in  sec- 
tion 222(a)(6),  $8,800,000  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Senior  Oppor- 
tunities and  Services  program  described  In 
section  332(a)(7).  $18,000,000  shall  be  fw 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Alcoholic 
Counseling  and  Recovery  program  described 
in  section  222(a)  (8).  $18,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Drug  Re- 
habilitation program  described  in  section 
232(a)  (9).  and  $117,600,000  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  and  activ- 
ities authorized  under  sections  230,  231.  232. 
and  233  of  such  title: 

(B)  $38,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  B  of  title  III  (relating  to 
assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers) ; 

(C)  $18,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  VI  (relating  to  ad- 
ministration  and    coordination  i : 

(D)  $58,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  VII  (relating  to  com- 
munity economic  developmeiKt) ;  and 

(E)  $46,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  A  of  title  Vin  (relating 
to  VISTA). 

If  the  imounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient  to  assure  that 
the  full  amount  specified  for  each  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  clauses  (A)  through 
(E)  of  this  paragraph  will  be  provided  for 
each  such  fiscal  year,  then  the  amount  speci- 
fied for  each  such  purpose  In  each  such 
clause  ( after  deducting  from  any  amount  so 
specified  any  amount  otherwise  ^)eclfically 
provided  for  such  purpose  by  an  appropri- 
ation act  for  that  fiscal  year)  shall  be  pro- 
rated to  determine  the  allocation  required 
for  each  such  purpose. 

( 3  I  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  and  allocated  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (i)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
there  are  further  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  such  Act  the  following 
sums: 

(1)  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  $62,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  to  be  used  for  the 
Community  Economic  Development  program 
under  title  VTl. 

(2)  $79,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  $109,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  to  be  used  for  the 
Legal  Services  program  under  title  EX. 

TRANSFER     OP    FTINDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  616  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  m- 
serting  after  "July  1.  1970,"  the  following: 
'and  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  July  1.  1970.  and  end- 
ing prior  to  June  30.  1972."  and  by  striking 
out  "15  per  centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "25  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  616  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  therein  and  all 
matter  thereafter  through  "$10,000,000".  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  such  section. 

OOMMtJNITT    ACTION    BOARDS 

Sec.  5.  The  last  sentence  of  section  211(b) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "three"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "six"  and  by  striking  out 
"sU"  and  inserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "twelve". 
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CHILD    DEVELOPMENT 


Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"TITLE  V — CBILD  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

"STATEMENT    OP    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

••Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  millions  of  children  in  the  Nation  are 
BuSerlng  unnecessary  harm  from  the  lack  of 
adequate  child  development  services,  par- 
ticularly during  early  childhood  years; 

"(2)  comprehensive  child  development 
programs.  Including  a  full  range  of  health, 
education,  and  social  services,  are  essential 
to  the  achievement  of  the  full  p>otentlal  of 
the  Nation's  children  and  should  be  avail- 
able as  a  matter  of  right  to  all  children 
whose  parents  or  legal  guardians  shall  re- 
quest them  regardless  of  economic,  social, 
and  family  backgrounds; 

"(3)  children  with  special  needs  must 
receive  full  and  special  consideration  in 
planning  any  child  development  programs 
and.  pending  the  availability  of  such  pro- 
grams for  all  children,  priority  must  be 
given  to  preschool  children  with  the  greatest 
economic  and  social  need; 

"(4)  while  no  mother  ta&y  be  forced  to 
work  outside  the  home  as  a  condition  for 
using  child  development  programs,  such 
programs  are  essential  to  allow  many  parents 
to  undertake  or  continue  full-  or  part-time 
employment,  training,  or  education; 

"(5)  comprehensive  child  development 
programs  not  only  provide  a  means  of  de- 
livering a  full  range  of  essential  services  to 
children,  but  can  also  furnish  meaningful 
employment  opportunities  for  many  indi- 
viduals, including  older  persons,  parents, 
young  persons,  and  volunteers  from  the 
community;  and 

"(6)  it  is  essential  that  the  planning  and 
operation  ot  such  programs  be  undertaken  as 
a  partnership  of  parents,  community,  and 
State  and  local  government  with  appropriate 
assistance    from    the    Federal    Government. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide every  child  with  a  fair  and  full  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  his  full  potential  by  estab- 
lishing and  expanding  comprehensive  <dilld 
development  programs,  and  services,  designed 
to  assure  the  sound  and  coordinated  devel- 
opment of  these  programs,  to  recognize  and 
build  upKxn  the  experience  and  success  gained 
through  the  Headstart  program  and  similar 
efforts,  to  furnish  child  development  services 
for  those  children  who  need  them  most,  with 
special  emphasis  on  preschool  programs  for 
economically  disadvantaged  c^ldren,  and  for 
children  of  working  mothers  and  single  par- 
ent families,  to  provide  that  decisions  on  the 
nature  and  funding  of  such  programs  be 
made  at  the  community  level  with  the  direct 
participation  of  parents  of  the  children  and 
other  individuals  and  organizations  In  the 
community  interested  in  child  development 
served  in  the  development,  conduct,  and 
overall  direction  of  programs  at  the  com- 
munity level,  and  to  establish  the  legislative 
framework  for  the  future  expansion  of  such 
programs  to  universally  avllable  child  de- 
velopment services. 

"AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  For  the  ptirpose  of  carrying 
out  this  title,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  Any  amounts  appro- 
priated for  such  fiscal  year  which  are  not  ob- 
ligated at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  may  be 
obligated  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  training, 
technical  assistance,  planning,  and  such  oth- 
er activities  as  the  Secretary  deems  necesaary 
and  appropriate  to  prepare  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  title,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $100.0<X},000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972. 


"aixocation  of  funds 

"Sic.  603.  (a)  The  amounts  apprq;>rlated 
for  carrying  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  June  30, 1972,  shall  be  made  available  in 
the   following  manner: 

"(1)  $500,000,000  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  assistance  under  parts  A, 
B,  and  D  of  this  title  for  child  develop- 
ment programs  focused  upon  young  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families,  giving  pri- 
ority to  continued  financal  assistance  for 
Headstart  projects; 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
remaining  amounts  so  appropriated  shaU  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  parts 
B.  C,  D,  and  E  of  this  title,  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate;  and 

"(3)  the  remainder  of  such  amounts  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part 
A  of  this  title,  "(b)(1)  Prom  the  amounts 
available  for  cairylng  out  comprehensive 
child  development  programis  under  part  A  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  the 
following : 

"(A)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
tot«>l  amount  available  for  carrying  out  such 
part  A  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  totfil  number  of  children  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
apportioned  among  programs  serving  chil- 
dren of  migrant  agricultural  workers  on  an 
equitable  basis,  and  to  the  extent  practicable 
In  proportion  to  the  relative  numbers  of 
children  served  In  each  such  program; 

"(B)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  such 
part  A  as  is  equivalent  to  that  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  children  on  Fed- 
eral and  State  Indian  reservations  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged children  in  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  e^portioned  among  programs 
serving  children  on  Federal  and  State  Indian 
reservations  on  an  equitable  basis,  and  to 
the  extent  practicable  in  proportion  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  children  residing  on  each 
such  reservation; 

"(C)  not  less  than  10  per  centimi  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  such 
title,  which  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  section  512(2)  (I)  of  such  pert 
(relating  to  special  activities  for  handl- 
o^ped  children); 

"(D)  not  to  exceed  6  i>er  centum  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  carrying  out  such 
p&rt  A.  which  shall  be  made  available  under 
section  613(f)(3)  of  such  part  (relating  to 
model  programs). 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  part  A  of  this  title 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  on  an 
equitable  basis,  and  to  the  extent  practicable 
such  f\inds  ah&U  be  apportioned  In  such  a 
manner  that— 

"(A)  SO  per  centum  of  such  remainder 
ShaU  be  apportioned  among  the  States  and 
localities  within  each  State  In  proportion 
to  the  relative  numbers  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged children  in  each  such  State  and 
locality,  respectively; 

"(B)  36  per  centum  of  such  remainder 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  and 
localities  within  each  State  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  chUdren  who  have 
not  attained  six  years  of  age  In  each  such 
State  and  locality,  resp>ectively; 

"(C)  25  per  centum  of  such  remainder 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  and 
localities  within  each  State  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  and  single  paients  in  each  such 
State  end  locality,  respectively. 

For  the  purposes  of  clauses  (A),  (B).  and 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  there  shaU  be  ex- 
cluded those  children  who  are  counted  under 
clatisee  (A)  and  (B)  of  subsection  (b)(1) 
of  this  sectdon. 
"(3)  In  determining  the  numbers  of  ctill- 


dren  for  pxirpoees  of  allocating  and  appor- 
tioning funds  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  use  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him. 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum." of  the 
total  fundf  apportioned  for  use  within  a 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  may  be 
made'  available  for  grants  to  the  State  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  617  of 
this  title. 

"(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds 
are  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments 
required  by  this  section. 

"Part    A — Comprehensive    Chiu)    Develop- 
ment  Programs 
"financial  assistance 
"Sec.  511.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  carrying  out  child  development 
programs  under  this  part  to  prime  sponsors 
and   to  other   public   and   private   nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  pursuant  to  plans 
and  applications  approved  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"USES  or  funds 

"Sec.  512.  Funds  available  for  this  part 
may  be  used  (In  accordan>«  with  approved 
applications)  for  the  following  services  and 
activities : 

"(1)  planning  and  developing  child  devel- 
opment programs,  Including  the  operation  of 
pilot  programs  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
new  concepts,  programs,  and  delivery  sys- 
tems; 

"(2)  establishing,  maintaining,  and  operat- 
ing child  development  programs,  which  may 
Include — 

"(A)  comprehensive  physical  and  mental 
health,  social,  and  cognitive  development 
services  necessary  for  chUdren  perticlpatlng 
in  the  program  to  profit  fuUy  from  their  ed- 
ucational opportunities  and  to  attain  their 
maximum  potential; 

"(B)  food  and  nutritional  services  (includ- 
ing family  consultation) ; 

"(C)  rental,  remodeling,  renovation,  al- 
teration, construction,  or  acquisition  of  fa- 
cilities, including  mobile  facilities,  and  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  equipment  rnd  sup- 
plies: 

"(D)  programs  designed  (1)  to  meet  the 
sj>eclal  needs  of  minority  group,  Tnrt^ftn  and 
migrant  children  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  children  from  bilingual 
families  for  the  development  of  skills  in 
English  and  another  language  spoken  in  the 
home,  and  (11)  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  chil- 
dren to  understand  the  history  and  cultural 
backgrounds  of  minority  groups  which  be- 
long to  their  communities  and  the  role  of 
members  of  such  minority  groups  in  the  his- 
tory and  cultural  development  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  the  region  in  which  they  re- 
side; 

"(E)  a  program  of  dally  activities  designed 
to  develop  fully  each  child's  potential; 

"(F)  other  specially  designed  health,  so 
clal,  and  educational  programs  (including 
after  school,  summer,  weekend,  vacation,  and 
overnight  prograi"8) ; 

"(O)  medical,  dental,  psychological,  edu- 
cational, and  other  aippropriate  diagnosis, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  visual,  hear- 
ing, speech,  nutritional,  and  other  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  barriers  to  full  par- 
ticipation in  child  development  programs, 
including  programs  for  preschool  and  other 
children  who  are  emotionally  disturbed; 

"(H)  prenatal  and  other  medical  servicee 
to  expectant  mothers  who  cannot  afford  sudi 
servicee,  designed  to  help  reduce  malnutri- 
tion. Infant  and  maternal  morlAlity.  and  the 
incidence  of  mental  retardation  and  other 
handicapping  oondltloos,  and  postpartum 
and  other  medical  aervloes  (including  famll; 
planning  Information)  to  such  recent  moth- 
ers; 
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"(I)  Inoorporatlon  within  child  develop- 
ment programs  of  special  activities  designed 
to  Identify  and  ameliorate  Identified  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  emotional  handicaps  and 
special  learning  disabilities  and,  where  nec- 
essary becaxise  of  the  severity  of  such 
bandlcafts,  establishing,  maintaining,  and 
operating  separate  child  development  pro- 
grams designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  handicapped  children,  Including  emo- 
tionally disturbed  chUdren; 

"(J)  preservlce  and  Inservlce  education 
and  other  training  for  professional  and  para- 
professional  personnel; 

"(K)  dissemination  of  Information  in  the 
functional  language  of  those  to  be  served  to 
assure  that  parents  are  well  Informed  of  child 
development  programs  available  to  them  and 
may  participate  in  such  programs: 

'■(L)  services.  Including  in-home  services, 
and  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  child 
development,  for  parents,  older  family  mem- 
bers functioning  In  the  capacity  of  (larents, 
youth,  aud  prospective  parents: 

"(M)  use  of  child  advocates,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  to  assist 
children  and  parents  in  securing  full  access 
to  other  services,  programs,  or  activities  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  children: 

"(N)  programs  designed  to  extend  com- 
prehensive kindergarten  early  childhood  edu- 
cation techniques  and  gains  (particularly 
parent  participation)  into  kindergarten  and 
early  primary  grades  (one  through  three),  in 
cooperation  with  local  educational  tigencles. 
including  the  use  of  former  assistant  Head- 
start  teachers  or  similar  early  childhood  edu- 
cation teachers  as  instructional  aides  (in  ad- 
dition to  those  employed  by  the  schools 
involved)  working  closely  with  classroom 
teswhers  In  the  kindergarten  and  such  early 
primary  grides  In  which  are  enrolled  chil- 
dren they  taught  in  Headstart  or  other  early 
childhood  education  programs,  providing  for 
full  participation  of  parents  of  the  children 
Involved  In  program  planning,  implementa- 
tion, and  decisionmaking  and  for  career  de- 
velopment opportunities  and  advancement 
through  continuing  education  and  training 
for  the  instructional  aides  involved  (includ- 
ing teaching  salaries,  educational  stipends 
for  tuition,  books,  and  tutoring,  career  coun- 
seling, arrangements  for  academic  credit  for 
Independent  study,  fieldwork  based  on  their 
teaching  assignments,  and  preservlce  and  In- 
service  training)  and  for  the  classroom  teach- 
ers and  principals  involved:  and 

"(O)  such  other  services  and  activities  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  piart;  and 

"(3)  staff  and  other  administrative  ex- 
penses of  child  development  councils  esrtab- 
llshed  and  operated  In  accordance  with  this 
p>art. 

"PEIME    SPONSORS   Or   CHIU)    OEVKLOPMKMT 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  513.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  a  State,  locality,  com- 
bination of  localities,  Indian  tribe  on  a  P'ed- 
eral  or  State  reservation,  or  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  part  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  a  prime  sponsor 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  part,  upon  the  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  prime  sponsorship  plan 
which  Includes  provisions — 

"(1)  describing  the  prime  spoasorsblp  area 
to  be  served: 

"(2)  setting  forth  satisfactory  provisions 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Child  De- 
velopment Council  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  514: 

"(3)  providing  that  the  Child  Development 
Council  shall  be  responsible  for  developing 
and  preparing  a  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment plan  for  each  fiscal  year  and  any  mod- 
ifications thereof: 

"(4)    setting    forth    arrangements    under 


which  the  Child  Develoment  Council  will  be 
responsible  for  planning,  supervising,  coordi- 
nating, monitoring,  and  evaluating  child  de- 
velopment programs  in  the  prime  sponsorship 
area; 

"(5)  providing  adequate  assurances  that 
srtaff  and  other  administrative  expenses  for 
the  Child  Development  Council  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  512  will  not  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  comprehen- 
sive child  development  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  prime  sponsor  unless  such  per 
centum  limitation  Is  increased  to  give  special 
consideration  to  initial  costs  in  the  first  c^- 
eratlonal  year  or  to  other  special  needs.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  which  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe;  and 

"(6)  providing  assurances,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  comprehensive  child 
development  programs  In  the  area  to  be 
served,  of  the  capacity  to  provide,  or  to  enter 
Into  arrangements  with  appropriate  State  or 
local  or  other  agencies  for  linkages  to  pro- 
vide— 

"(A)  related  family,  social,  and  rehabilita- 
tive services; 

"(B)  coordination  with  educational  agen- 
cies and  providers  of  educational  services: 

"(C)  health  (Including  family  planning) 
and  mental  health  services; 

"(D)  nutrition  services;  and 

"(E)  training  of  professional  and  para- 
prof  esslonal  personnel. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  prime 
sp>onsorsbip  plan  submitted  by  a  locality 
which  Is  a  (1)  city,  (2)  county,  or  (3)  other 
unit  of  general  local  government.  If  he  de- 
termines that  the  plan  so  submitted  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  includes  adequate  provisions  for 
carrying  out  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment programs  In  the  area  of  such  locality.  In 
the  event  that  the  area  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
described  In  clause  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  Includes  any  common 
geographical  area  with  that  covered  by  an- 
other such  unit  of  general  local  government, 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  to  serve  such 
area  the  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  he  determines  has  the  capability  of 
more  effectively  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part  with  re8i)ect  to  such  area  and  which 
has  submitted  a  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  Includes  ade- 
quate provisions  for  carrying  out  comprehen- 
sive child  development  programs  in  such 
area. 

"(c)(1)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  locality  falls  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  designation  as  a  prime 
sponsor  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  the  reason  that  it  lacks  the  capability  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (5)  (con- 
cerning the  limitation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses few  Child  Development  Coiincils)  or 
clause  (8)  (concerning  the  capacity  to  pro- 
vide or  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  link- 
ages to  provide  services  related  to  child  de- 
velopment) of  subsection  (a),  he  shall  take 
steps  to  encourage  the  submission  of  a  prime 
sponsorship  plan,  covering  the  area  of  such 
locality,  by  a  combination  of  localities  which 
are  adjoining  and  possess  a  sufficient  com- 
monality of  Interest. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  by  a  combination 
of  localities  If  he  determines  that  the  plan  so 
submitted  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  Includes  ade- 
quate provisions  for  carrying  out  compre- 
hensive child  development  programs  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  combination  of  such 
localities." 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  by  an  Indian 
tribe  on  a  Federal  or  State  reservation  If 
he  determines  that  tbe  plan  so  submitted 
meets  the  requirements  oT  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  includes  adequate  pro- 
visions for  carrying  out  comprehensive  child 


development  programs  in  the  area  to  be 
served. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, with  respect  to  the  area  of  a  par- 
ticular locality,  that  a  prime  sponsorship 
plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion has  not  been  submitted  by  a  locality  or 
combination  of  localities  covering  such  area, 
or  by  an  Indian  tribe  on  a  Federal  or  State 
reservation  or  in  the  event  that  prime 
sponsorship  designation  has  been  withdrawn 
m  accordance  with  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may,  with  respect  to 
the  impending  fiscal  year  when  no  such 
prime  sponsorship  designation  will  be  in 
effect,  approve  a  plan  submitted  by  the 
State  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  includes  ade- 
quate provisions  for  carrying  out  compre- 
hensive child  development  programs  In  each 
such  area. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  approve  a  prime 
sponsorship  plan  submitted  by  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency,  including  but  not 
limited  to  a  community  action  agency,  sin- 
gle-purpose Headstart  agency,  community 
development  corporation,  parent  cooperative, 
organization  of  migrant  agricultural  workers, 
organization  of  Indians,  employer  organiza- 
tion, labor  union,  employee  or  labor-man- 
agement organization,  or  public  or  private 
educational  agency  or  institution,  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  plan  so  submitted  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  Includes — 

"  ( 1 )  provisions  setting  forth  arrangements 
for  serving  children  In  a  neighborhood  or 
other  area  possessing  a  commonality  of 
interest  In  the  area  of  any  locality  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  no  prime  sponsor- 
ship designation  In  eflect*  or  with  respect 
to  any  portion  of  an  area  where  the  prime 
sponsor  Is  found  not  to  be  satisfactorily  Im- 
plementing child  development  programs 
which  adequately  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  or  for  making  available  special  serv- 
ices, in  accordance  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary,  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  economically  disadvantaged  or  preschool 
children;  or 

"(2)  arrangements  Tor  providing  compre- 
hensive child  development  programs  on  a 
year-round  basis  to  children  of  migrant  ag- 
ricultural workers  and  their  families;  or 

"(3)  arrangements  for  carrying  out  model 
programs  esp>eclally  designed  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  economically  disadvan- 
taged, minority  group,  or  bilingual  preschool 
children. 

"(g)  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescrllje,  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  review  and  offer  recommend- 
ations to  any  applicant  submitting  a  plan 
for  prime  sponsorship  designation  under  this 
section,  and  to  submit  comments  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to' any  plan  so  sub- 
mitted. 

"(h)  A  prime  sponsorship  plan  submitted 
under  this  section  may  be  disapproved  or  a 
prior  designation  of  a  prime  sponsor  may  be 
withdrawn  only  If  the  Secretary,  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  which  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, has  provided  (1)  written  notice  of 
intention  to  disapprove  such  plan,  includ- 
ing a  statement  of  the  reasons,  (2)  a  rea- 
sonable time  In  which  to  submit  corrective 
amendments  to  such  plan  or  undertake  other 
necessary  corrective  action,  and  (3)  an  op- 
portunity for  a  public  hearing  upon  which 
basis  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  may  be  taken 
as  of  right. 

"(i)(l)  If  any  party  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  under  subsection 
(h)  with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of  its 
plan  submitted  under  this  section  or  the 
withdrawal  of  Its  prime  spmnscvahip  designa- 
tion, such  party  may,  within  sixty  days  after 
notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  party  is  located  a  petition  for 
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review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  pietltlon 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  Utle  28, 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it 
aside,  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"CHILD    DEVEI^PMENT    COCNCTLS 

"Sec.  514.  (a)  Each  prime  sponsor  desig- 
nated under  section  513  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  Child  Development  Council  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  ten  members,  com- 
prised as  follows — 

"(1)  not  less  than  half  of  the  members  of 
such  Council  shall  be  parents  of  children 
served  In  child  development  programs  under 
this  part;  and 

•■(2)  the  remaining  members  of  such 
Council  shall  be  app>olnted  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  or  ofBcers  of  the  prime  spon- 
sor to  represent  the  public,  but  (A)  not  less 
than  half  of  such  meml)ers  shall  be  persons 
who  are  broadly  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  Including  govermnent  agencies, 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  such  fields  as  economic  opportunity, 
health,  education,  welfare,  employment  and 
training,  business  or  financial  organizations 
or  Institutions,  labor  unions,  and  employ- 
ers, and  who  are  approved  by  the  parent 
members  described  In  paragraph  (1),  and 
(B)  the  remaining  members,  the  number  of 
which  shall  be  either  equal  to  or  one  less 
than  the  number  of  members  appointed  un- 
der clause  (A),  shall  be  persons  who  are 
particularly  skilled  by  virtue  of  training  or 
experience  In  child  development,  child 
health,  chUd  welfare,  or  other  child  serv- 
ices, except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive 
the  requirement  of  this  clause  (B)  to  the 
extent  that  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe, 
that  such  persons  are  not  available  to  the 
area  to  l>e  served. 

"lb)  In  accordance  with  procedures  which 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  pursuant  to 
regulations,  each  prime  sponsor  designated 
under  section  513  shall  provide,  with  respect 
to  the  Child  Development  Council  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  such  prime  spon- 
sor,   that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  parent  members  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  chosen  by  the  membership  of 
Headstart  policy  committees  where  they  ex- 
ist, and.  at  the  earliest  prtictlcable  time,  by 
project  policy  committees  established  pur- 
suant  to  section  516(a)  (2)   of  this  part; 

"(2)  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
membership  of  such  Council  shall  be  per- 
sons broadly  representative  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged; 

"(3)  the  terms  of  office  and  any  other 
policies  and  procedures  of  an  organizational 
nature.  Including  nomination  and  election 
procedures,  are  appropriate  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(4)  such  Council  shall  have  responsibil- 
ity for  approving  basic  goals,  policies,  ac- 
tions, and  procedures  for  the  prime  sponsor. 
Including  policies  with  respect  to  planning, 
general  supervision  and  oversight,  overall 
coordination,  personnel,  budgeting,  fund- 
ing of  projects,  and  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tlon  of  projects:  and 

"(5)  such  Council  shall,  upon  its  own 
Initiative  or  upon  request  of  a  project  ap- 
plicant or  any  other  party  in  interest,  con- 
duct public  hearings  before  acting  upon  ap- 
plications for  financial  assistance  submitted 
by  project  applicants  under  this  part. 

CXVn 1966— Part  24 


"COMPREHENSIVE    CHILD    DEVELOPMENT    PLANS 

"Sec.  515.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  part  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  prime  sponsor  desig- 
nated pursxiant  to  section  613  only  pursuant 
to  a  comprehensive  child  development  plan 
which  Is  submitted  by  such  prime  sponsor 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part.  Any  such 
plan  shall  set  forth  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  providing  child  development  serv- 
Ives  in  the  prime  sponsorship  area  which — 

"  ( 1 )  Identifies  aU  child  development  needs 
and  goals  within  the  area  and  describes  the 
purposes  for  which  the  financial  assistance 
will  be  used; 

"(2)  meets  the  needs  of  children  In  the 
prime  sponsorship  area,  to  the  extent  that 
available  funds  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  have  an  effective  Impact,  including  Infant 
care  and  before  and  after  school  programs 
for  children  In  school  with  priority  to  chil- 
dren who  have  not  attained  six  years  of  age; 

"(3)  gives  priority  to  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  economically  disadvantaged  children 
by  providing  that  not  less  than  65  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  programs  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  section  503(b) 
shall  be  for  child  development  programs 
and  services  for  economically  disadvantaged 
children: 

"(4)  gives  priority  thereafter  to  providing 
child  development  programs  and  services 
to  children  of  single  parents  and  working 
mothers  not  covered  under  paragraph   (3); 

"(5)  provides  procedures  for  the  approval 
of  project  applications  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  516; 

"(6)  provides,  in  the  case  of  a  prime 
sponsor  located  within  or  adjacent  to  a 
metropolitan  area,  for  coordination  with 
other  prime  sponsors  located  within  such 
•metropolitan  area,  and  arrangements  for 
cooperative  funding  where  appropriate,  and 
particularly  for  such  coordination  where  ap- 
propriate to  meet  the  needs  for  child  de- 
velopment services  of  children  of  parents 
working  or  participating  In  training  or  other- 
wise occupied  during  the  day  within  a  prime 
sponsorship  area  other  than  that  In  which 
they  reside; 

"(7)  provides  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
each  program  within  the  prime  sponsorship 
area  will  Include  children  from  a  range  of 
socioeconomic  backgrounds; 

"(8)  provides  comprehensive  services  (A) 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  minority  group 
children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
children  from  bilingual  families  for  develop- 
ment of  skills  In  English  and  In  the  other 
language  spoken  in  the  home,  and  (B)  to 
meet  the  need  of  all  children  to  understand 
the  history  and  cultural  background  of 
minority  groups  which  belong  to  the  com- 
mimitles  and  the  role  of  members  of  such 
minority  groups  In  the  history  and  cultural 
development  of  the  Nation  and  the  region 
In  which  they  reside; 

"  (9)  provides  equitably  for  the  child  devel- 
opment needs  of  children  from  each  minority 
group  or  significant  segment  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  residing  within  the  area 
served: 

"(10)  provides,  insofar  as  possible,  for 
coordination  of  child  development  programs 
so  ELS  to  keep  family  units  Intact  or  In  close 
proximity  during  the  day; 

"(11)  provides  that.  Insofar  as  possible,  un- 
employed or  low-income  persons  residing  In 
communities  served  by  such  projects  will 
receive  Jobs  providing  career  ladder  oppor- 
tunities, Including  in-home  and  part-time 
Jobs,  and  opportunities  for  training  in  pro- 
grams assisted  under  part  B  of  this  title; 

"  (12)  provides  for  the  regular  and  frequent 
dissemination  of  Information  In  the  func- 
tional language  of  those  to  be  served,  to  as- 
sure that  parents  and  Interested  persons  In 
the  community  are  fully  Informed  of  the 
activities  of  the  Child  Development  Council 
and  of  delegate  agencies; 


"(13)  assiires  that  procedures  and  raecJia- 
nlsms  for  coordination  have  been  devAloped 
in  cooperation  with  preschool  program  ad- 
ministrators and  administrators  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  nonpublic  schools,. at 
the  local  level,  to  provide  continuity  between 
programs  for  preschool  and  elementary  school 
children  and  to  coordinate  programs  con- 
ducted under  this  part  and  programs  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  section  222  (a)  (2)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1935; 

" ( 14)  establishes  arrangements  In  the  area 
served  for  the  coordination  of  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  or  with  the 
support  of  business  or  financial  Institutions 
or  organizations.  Industry,  labor,  employee 
and  latxar-management  organizations,  and 
other  community  groups; 

"(15)  contains  any  arrangements  for  the 
delegation,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Child 
Development  Council,  to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  or  orga- 
nizations, of  resp>onslbllltles  for  the  delivery 
of  programs,  services,  and  activities  for  which 
financial  assistance  Is  provided  xinder  this 
part,  or  for  any  planning  or  evaluation  serv- 
ices to  be  made  available  with  respect  to 
programs  under  this  part;  and 

"(16)  contains  plans  for  regularly  con- 
ducting surveys  and  analyses  of  needs  for 
child  development  programs  in  the  prime 
sponsorship  area  and  for  submitting  to  the 
Secretary  a  comprehensive  annual  report 
and  evaluation  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire by  regulation. 

"(b)  No  comprehensive  chUd  development 
plan  or  modification  thereof  submitted  by  a 
prime  sponsor  under  this  section  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  unless  be  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  that — 

"(1)  each  community  action  agency  or 
single-purpose  Headstart  agency  In  the  area 
to  be  served  previously  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  programs  under  this  part 
or  under  section  222(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  comments  to  the  prime 
sponscw  and  to  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  the  local  educational  agency  t<x  the 
area  to  be  served,  and  other  appropriate  edu- 
cational and  training  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions, have  had  an  opportunity  to  submit 
comments  to  the  prime  sponsor  and  to  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(3)  the  Oovernor  of  the  State  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  submit  comments  to  the 
prime  sponsor  and  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  A  conyirehensive  child  development 
plan  submitted  under  this  section  may  be 
disapproved  or  a  prior  approval  withdrawn 
only  If  the  Secretary,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  has 
provided  (1)  written  notloe  of  Intention  to 
disapprove  such  plan.  Including  a  statentent 
of  the  reasons,  (2)  a  reasonable  time  to  sub- 
mit corrective  amendments  to  such  plan 
or  undertake  other  necessary  corrective  ac- 
tion, and  (3)  an  oppcMtunlty  foj-  a  public 
hearing  upon  which  basis  an  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  may  be  taken  as  of  right. 

"(d)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  effective 
administration  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  estatdlsh  appropriate  procedures  to  per- 
mit prime  sponsors  to  submit  Jointly  a  single 
comprehensive  child  development  plan  for 
the  areas  served  by  such  prime  sponsors. 

"PROJECT  APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  part  may  be  provided  to  a  project  ap- 
plicant for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to  a 
project  application  which  Is  submitted  by  a 
public  or  private  agency  and  whl<di  provides 
that— 

"(1)  funds  will  be  provided  for  carrying 
out  any  child  development  program  under 
this  part  only  to  a  qualified  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization,  including  but 
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not  limited  to  a  community  action  agency, 
slngle-purpooe  Headstart  agency,  community 
development  corporation,  parent  cooperative, 
organization  of  migrant  agricultural  mnrkera, 
organization  of  Indians,  private  organization 
Interested  in  clilld  development,  omployer 
or  business  organization,  Uibor  \uilon,  em- 
ployee or  labor-management  organization,  or 
public  or  private  educational  agency  or 
Institution: 

"(2)  project  policy  committees  shall  be 
established  and  maintained,  consisting  cf 
not  less  than  ten  members,  composed  so  that 
(A)  not  lees  than  half  of  the  memben  of 
each  such  committee  shall  be  parents  of 
children  served  In  such  projects,  and  i  B )  the 
remaining  members  of  such  committee  shall 
be  comprised  (1)  of  persons  who  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  community  and  who  shall 
be  approved  by  the  parent  members,  and 
( 11 )  of  persons,  the  number  of  which  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-third  nor  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  number  of  members  appointed 
under  clause  (1) .  who  are  particularly  sldlled 
by  virtue  of  training  or  experience  In  child 
development,  child  health,  child  welfare,  or 
other  child  services,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  waive  the  requirement  of  this  clause 
(11)  to  the  extent  that  he  determines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  he  shall 
prescribe,  that  such  {lersons  are  not  available 
to  the  area  to  be  served; 

■•(3)  provision  will  be  made  for  direct  par- 
ticipation of  such  policy  committees  in  the 
development  and  preparation  of  project  ap- 
plications under  this  part; 

"(4)  Eulequate  provision  will  be  made  for 
training  and  other  administrative  expenses 
of  such  policy  committees  (including  neces- 
sary expenses  to  enable  low-income  members 
to  participate  in  council  or  committee  meet- 
ings); 

"(5)  project  pwlicy  committees  shall  have 
responalbillty  for  approving  basic  goals, 
policies,  actions,  and  procedures  for  the  proj- 
ect applicant.  Including  policies  with  respect 
to  planning,  overall  oondruct,  personnel,  budg- 
eting, location  of  centers  and  facilities,  and 
direction  and  evaluation  of  projects: 

"(6)  programs  assisted  under  this  part  will 
provide  for  such  comprehensive,  health,  nu- 
tritional, education,  social,  and  other  Ten- 
Ices,  as  are  necessary  for  the  full  cognitive, 
emotional  and  physical  development  of  each 
participating  child: 

"(7)  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  regular  and  frequent  dissemination  of 
Information  In  the  functional  language  of 
those  to  be  served,  to  assure  that  parents 
and  Interested  persons  are  fully  Informed  of 
project  activities; 

•■(8)  I  A)  no  charge  for  services  provided 
under  a  child  devielopment  program  will  be 
made  with  respeci  to  any  child  who  Is  eco- 
nomically dlsadva«ntaged.  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  paymeni  will  be  made  by  a  third 
party  (Including  i  public  agency)  which  Is 
authorized  cw  req&ired  to  pay  for  such  serv- 
ices; and  (B)  subh  charges  will  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  clUld  who  Is  not  economictd- 
ly  disadvantaged  ta  accordance  with  an  ap- 
propriate fee  schejiule  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Se«-etary  by  regulation  and 
which  Is  based  up»in  the  ability  of  the  family 
to  pay  for  such  cervices,  including  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an^  third  p*uty  (Including  a 
public  agency)  H  authorized  or  required 
to  make  payment  for  such  services; 

"(9)  children  will  in  no  case  be  excluded 
from  the  programs  operated  pursuant  to  this 
part  because  of  their  participation  In  non- 
public preschool  or  school  programs  or  be- 
cause of  the  Intention  of  their  parents  to  en- 
roll them  In  nonpublic  schools  when  they 
attain  school  age; 

■■(101  programs  will,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, employ  paraprofessional  aides  and 
volunteers,  especially  parents,  older  children, 
students,  older  persons  and  persons  prepar- 
ing for  careers  in  child  development  pro- 
grams; 

'■(11)    no  person  will  be  denied  employ- 


ment in  any  progr&m  solely  on  the  ground 
that  he  falls  to  meet  State  or  local  teacher 
certification  standards; 

"(12)  there  are  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  non -Federal  share 
requirements  will  be  met;  and 

"(13)  provision  will  be  made  for  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accounting  few  Federal 
funds. 

"(b)  A  project  application  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  It  meets  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"SPECIAL     GRANTS    TO     STATES 

"S«c.  517.  Upon  application  submitted  by 
any  State,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  use  by  such  State 
for  carrying  out  activities  for  the  purposes 
of — 

'■(1)  identifying  child  development  goals 
and  needs  within  the  State; 

"(2)  assisting  In  the  estabUshment  of 
Child  Development  Councils  and  strength- 
ening the  capability  of  such  Councils  to  ef- 
fectively plan,  supervise,  coordinate,  moni- 
tor, and  evaluate  child  development  pro- 
grams; 

■■(3)  encouraging  the  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation of  State  agencies  in  providing  child 
development  and  related  services,  including 
health,  family  planning,  mental  health,  edu- 
cation, nutrition,  and  family,  social  and  re- 
habilitative services  where  requested  by  ap- 
propriate prime  sponsors  In  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  comprehensive  child 
development  plans; 

"(4)  encouraging  the  full  utilization  of 
resources  and  facilities  for  child  develop- 
ment programs  within  the  State; 

"(5)  disseminating  the  results  of  research 
on  child  development  programs; 

"(6)  conducting  programs  for  the  ex- 
change of  personnel  involved  In  child  devel- 
opment programs  within  the  State; 

"(7)  assisting  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  In  the  acquisition 
or  Improvement  of  facilities  for  child  devel- 
opment programs; 

"(8)  assessing  State  and  local  licensing 
codes  as  they  relate  to  child  development 
programs  within  the  State:  and 

"(9)  developing  Information  useful  in  re- 
viewing prime  sponsorship  plans  under  sec- 
tion 513(g)  and  of  Comprehensive  Child 
Development  Plans  under  section  515(b)  (3). 

"ADDITIONAL    CONDITIONS    FOR    PROGRAMS 
INCLUDING    CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  518.  (a)  Applications  for  financial 
assistance  for  projects  Including  construc- 
tion may  be  approved  only  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties Is  essential  to  the  provision  of  adequate 
child  development  services,  and  that  rental, 
renovation,  remodeling,  or  leasing  of  ade- 
quate facilities  is  not  practicable. 

"(b)  If  any  facility  assisted  under  this  part 
shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  constructed,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  appli- 
cant or  other  owner  of  the  facility  an  amount 
which  bears  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility 
(or  so  much  thereof  as  constituted  an  ap- 
proved project )  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount 
of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the 
facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  that  there  Is  good  cause 
for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner 
from  the  obligation  to  do  so.  Such  value  shall 
be  determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or 
by  action  brought  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  the  facil- 
ity is  situated. 

"(c)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on  all  con- 
struction, remodeling,  renovation,  or  altera- 
tion projects  assisted  under  this  part  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 


prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5 ) . 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standard  specified  in  this 
section  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  US  C,  276c). 
"(d)  Any  Federal  assistance  for  construc- 
tion shall  be  in  the  form  of  grants,  and  shall 
not  be  paid  to  other  than  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations.  Not 
more  than  16  per  centum  of  the  total  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  to  a  prime  sponsor 
under  this  part  shall  be  used  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities. 

"USX  OF  PUBLIC  PACILmES  rOR  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  519.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  other  appropriate  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government,  shall  within  six- 
teen months  after  enactment  of  this  title  re- 
port to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  facilities  owned  or  leased  by 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  inde- 
pendent authorities  oould  be  made  available 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations,  through  appropriate  arrange- 
ments, for  use  as  facilities  for  child  develop- 
ment programs  under  this  title  during  times 
and  periods  when  not  utilized  fully  for  their 
usual  purposes,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations (Including  recommendations  for 
changes  In  legislation)  or  proposed  actions 
for  such  use. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  require,  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  receipt  of  assistance  under  this 
part,  that  any  prime  sponsor  under  this  part 
agree  to  conduct  a  review  and  provide  the 
Secretary  with  a  report  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  facilities  owned  or  leased  by  such 
prime  sponsor,  or  by  other  agencies  In  the 
prime  sponsorship  area,  could  be  made  avail- 
able, through  appropriate  arrangements,  for 
use  as  facilities  for  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  title  during  times  and 
periods  when  not  utilized  fully  for  their 
usual  puiTXJses,  together  with  the  prime 
spwnsor's  proposed  actions  for  such  use. 

"PATMINTS 

"Sec.  520. (a)  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  pay  from  the  appli- 
cable allocation  or  apportionment  under  sec- 
tion 503  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
programs,  services,  and  activities,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  or  applications  which  have 
been  approved  as  provided  In  this  part. 

■•(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  80  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  programs, 
services,  and  activities  under  this  part.  The 
Secretary  may.  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations as  he  shall  prescribe,  approve  assist- 
ance m  excess  of  such  percentage  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  required  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  child  development  needs 
of  economically  disadvantaged  children. 

■•(21  The  Secretary  shall  pay  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding child  development  programs  for  chil- 
dren of  migrant  agricultural  workers  and 
their  families  under  this  part. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding child  development  programs  for  chil- 
dren on  Federal  or  State  Indian  reservations 
under  this  part. 

■'(c)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  programs,  services,  and  activities  assisted 
under  this  part  may  be  provided  through 
public  or  private  funds  and  may  be  in  the 
form  of  cash,  goods,  services,  or  facilities 
(or  portions  thereof  that  are  used  for  pro- 
gram purposes),  reasonably  evaluated,  and 
employee  and  employer  contributions. 

"(d)  Pees  collected  for  services  pursuant  to 
section  516(a)(8)  shall  be  deemed  financial 
assistance  for  purposes  of  section  615(a)  (3). 

■•(e)    If,  with  respject  to  any  fiscal  year,  a 
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prime  sponsor  or  project  applicant  provides 
non-Federal  contributions  for  any  program, 
service,  or  activity  exceeding  Its  require- 
ments, such  excess  may  be  applied  toward 
meeting  the  requirements  for  such  contribu- 
tions for  the  subsequent  fiscal  year  under 
this  part. 

"(f)  No  State  or  locality  shall  reduce  Its 
expenditures  for  child  development  or  day- 
care programs  by  reason  of  assistance  under 
this  part. 

"Part   B — Training.   Technical   Assistance, 
Planning,   and  EvALtrATioN 

"PRESERVICE    AND    INSEBVICE    TRAINING 

■Sec.  531.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  enable  individuals  employed  or  pre- 
paring for  employment  In  child  development 
programs  assisted  under  this  title,  including 
volunteers,  to  participate  in  programs  of 
preservlce  or  Inservloe  training  for  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional  personnel,  to  be 
conducted  by  any  agency  carrying  out  a  child 
development  program,  or  any  Institution  of 
higher  education,  including  a  community 
college,  or  by  any  combination  thereof. 

"TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE     AND    PLANNING 

"Sec  532.  The  Secretary  shall,  directly  or 
through  grant  cm-  contract,  make  technical 
assistance  available  to  prime  spransors  and 
to  project  applicants  participating  or  seek- 
ing to  participate  In  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  on  a  continuing  basis  to  assist  them 
m  planning,  developing,  and  ceurylng  out 
child  development  programs. 

"EVALUATION 

Sec  533.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
an  evaluation  of  Federal  Involvement  In 
child  development  activities  and  services, 
which  shall  include — 

"(1)  enimieratlon  and  description  of  all 
Federal  activities  which  affect  child  develop- 
ment; 

■■(2)  analysis  of  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  activities  and  services; 

"(3)  determination  of  the  effectiveness  of 
such  activities  and  services; 

"(4)  the  extent  to  which  preschool,  mi- 
nority group,  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged children  and  their  parents  have  par- 
ticipated in  programs  under  this  title;   and 

"(5)  such  recommendations  to  Congress 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  results  of  the  evaluation  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  reported  to  Congress  not  later  than  two 
years  after  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  such 
I)rocedure6  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
an  annual  evaluation  of  Federal  involve- 
ment In  child  development  programs,  and 
shall  report  the  results  of  each  such  evalua- 
tion to  Congress. 

"(d)  Prime  sponsors  and  project  appli- 
cants assisted  under  this  title  and  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall,  upon  request  by  the  Secretary, 
make  available,  consistent  with  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  making  the  evaluation  required 
under  subsection  (c)   of  this  section. 

■'(e)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, or  individuals  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  not  less  than  1  per 
centum,  and  may  reserve  for  such  purposes 
not  more  than  2  per  centum,  of  the  amounts 
available  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  503(a)  of  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year. 

"VTDERAL    STANDARDS    FOR    CHILD   DEVELOPMENT 

sxs  Vices 
"Sec  534.  (a)  Within  six  months  after  the 
enactment  of  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
with  the  Committee  established  pursuant  to 


subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  promulgate  a 
common  set  for  program  standards  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  programs  providing 
child  development  services  with  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Standards  for  Child  Develop- 
ment Services.  If  the  Secretary  disapproves 
the  Committee's  recommendations,  he  shall 
state  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(b)  Such  standards  shall  be  no  less  com- 
prehensive than  the  Federal  Interagency 
Day  Care  Requirements  as  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Office  of  Ekjonomlc  Opportunity, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  on  September 
23,  1968. 

•'(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty 
days  after  enactment  of  this  title,  appoint  a 
Special  Committee  on  Federal  Standards  for 
Child  Development  Services,  which  shall  in- 
clude parents  of  children  enrolled  In  child 
development  programs,  representatives  of 
public  and  private  agencies  administering 
child  develcpment  programs,  and  organiza- 
tions, specialists,  and  others  Interested  In  the 
development  of  children.  Net  lesc  than  one- 
half  of  the  membership  of  the  Committee 
shall  consist  of  parents  of  children  par- 
ticipating in  programs  conducted  under  part 
.\  cf  this  title  and  section  222(a)  ( 1 )  of  this 
Act.  Such  Committee  shall  participate  in  the 
development  of  Federal  Standards  for  Child 
Development  Services  and  modifications 
thereof  as  provided  In  subsection   (a). 

"DEVELOPMENT     OF     UNIFORM     MINIMUM     CODE 
FOR    FACILITIES 

"Sec.  535.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
sixty  days  after  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971,  appoint 
a  special  committee  to  develop  a  uniform 
minimum  code  for  facilities,  to  be  used  In 
licensing  chUd  development  facilities.  Such 
standards  shall  deal  principally  with  those 
matters  essential  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
physical  comfort  of  the  children  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  such  matters  to  the  Federal 
Standards  for  Child  Development  Services 
under  section  534. 

'•(b)  The  special  committee  appointed  un- 
der this  section  shall  include  parents  of  chil- 
dren participating  in  child  development  pro- 
grams and  representatives  of  State  and  local 
licensing  agencies,  public  health  officials, 
fire  prevention  officials,  the  construction  In- 
dustry and  unions,  public  and  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  administering  child 
development  programs,  and  national  agencies 
or  organizations  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  children.  Not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  parents  of  children  enrolled  in  pro- 
grams conducted  under  part  A  of  this  title 
and  section  222(a)  (1)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Within  one  year  sifter  Its  appoint- 
ment, the  special  committee  shall  complete 
a  proposed  uniform  minimum  code  for  fa- 
cilities and  shall  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  code  prior  to  submitting  Its  final 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  for  his  ap- 
proval. 

"(d)  After  considering  the  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  the  special  committee  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (c) ,  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  standards  which  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  facilities  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance  under  this  title  or  In 
which  programs  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  are  operated.  If 
the  Secretary  disapproves  the  committee's 
recommendations,  he  shall  state  the  rea- 
sons therefor.  The  Secretary  shall  also  dis- 
tribute such  standards  and  urge  their  adop- 
tion by  States  and  l<x;al  governments.  The 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  modify  the 
uniform  code  for  facilities  In  accordance 
with  procedures  set  forth  In  this  section. 

"Part  C — Model  Federal  Government  Child 
Development  Programs 
"program  authorized 
"Sec.  541.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   establishing   and   operating   model 


child  development  programs  (Including  the 
lease,  rental,  or  construction  of  necessary 
facilities  and  the  acquisition  of  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies)  for  the  children  of 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  Civilian  employees  of  any  Federal 
agency  or  group  of  such  agencies  employing 
eighty  working  parents  of  young  children 
who  desire  to  participate  In  a  program  eligi- 
ble fGr  assistance  under  this  part  shall — 

"(1)  designate  or  create  for  such  purpose 
an  agency  committee,  the  membership  of 
which  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
working  parents  Interested  In  utilizing  these 
services  who  are  employed  by  the  agency  or 
agencies:  and 

"(2)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  officlsU  in  charge  of  such  agency 
or  agencies,  which : 

"(A)  provides  that  the  child  development 
program  shall  be  administered  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  agency  committee; 

"(B)  provides  that  the  program  will  meet 
the  Federal  Standards  for  ChUd  Development 
Services  approved  pursuant  to  section  534  and 
the  uniform  minimum  code  for  facilities  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  535; 

"(C)  provides  a  means  of  determining  pri- 
ority of  eligibility  among  parents  wishing  to 
use  the  services  of  the  program; 

"(D)  provides  for  a  scale  of  fees  based  upon 
the  parents'  financial   status;    and 

"(E)  provides  for  competent  management, 
staffing,  and  facilities  for  such  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  pay- 
ments under  this  section  unless  he  has  re- 
ceived approval  of  the  plan  from  the  official 
In  charge  of  the  agency  whose  employees  will 
be  served  by  the  child  development  program. 

"payments 

"Sec.  542.  (a)  Not  more  than  80  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  part  shall  be  paid  from  Fed- 
eral funds  available  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  share  of  the  total  cost  not  avail- 
able under  paragraph  (a)  may  l)e  provided 
through  public  or  private  funds  and  may  be 
In  the  form  of  cash,  goods,  services,  or  facili- 
ties (or  portions  thereof  that  are  used  for 
program  purposes) ,  reasonably  evaluated,  fees 
collected  from  parents,  and  union  and  em- 
ployer contributions. 

"(c)  If,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  a 
program  under  this  part  provides  contribu- 
tions exceeding  Its  requirements  under  this 
section,  such  excess  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  such  contributions  for  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year.  -^ 

"Part  D — Research  and  Demons-trattons 
"declaration  of  purposes 

"Sec  551.  The  purjx^ses  of  this  part  are  to 
focus  national  research  efforts  to  attain  a 
ftiller  understanding  of  the  processes  of  chUd 
development  and  the  effects  of  organized  pro- 
grams upon  these  processes;  to  develop  effec- 
tive programs  for  research  into  child  aevelop- 
ment;  and  to  assure  that  the  results  of  re- 
search and  development  efforts  are  reflected 
in  the  conduct  of  programs  affecting  children 
through  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
child  development  and  related  programs. 

"RESEARCH    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  552.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  which  shall  Include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited 


"(1)  research  to  determine  the  nature  of 
child  development  processes  and  the  Impact 
of  various  Influences  upon  them,  to  develop 
techniques  to  measure  and  evaluate  child 
development,  to  develop  standards  to  evalu- 
ate professional  and  paraprofessional  child 
development  personnel,  and  to  determine 
how  child  development  and  related  pro- 
grams conducted  in  either  home  or  Institu- 
tional settings  affect  child  development 
processes: 

"(2)  research  to  test  alternative  methods 
of  providing  child  development  and  related 
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servlcM,  and  to  develop  and  test  InnovatlTe 
approaches  to  achieve  maT^Tnnm  develop- 
meat  of  children  and  programs  for  training 
adolescent  youth  In  child  development; 

"(3)  evaluation  of  reeearch  flnrtlngB  and 
the  development  of  these  flndtnga  and  the 
effective  application  thereof;  and 

"(4)  dissemination  and  application  of  re- 
search and  development  efforts  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  child  development  and 
related  programs  and  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, using  regional  demonstration  cen- 
ters and  advisory  services  where  feasible. 

"(t))  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program 
provided  for  In  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  Into 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  with  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies  (including 
other  Oovemment  agencies),  organizations, 
and  Institutions,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  private  agencies,  organizations. 
Institutions,  and  Individuals. 

"(c)  in  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  priority  to  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  child  development  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  multlcounty  local  de- 
velopment districts  established  for  purposes 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  or  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

"COORDINATION   OF    RESEAilCH 

'Sbc.  553.  (a)  P^l^ds  available  to  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  In  section  651  or  the  activities 
stated  In  section  S52(a)  shall  be  available 
for  transfer,  with  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  Involved,  In 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Secretary  for  such 
use  as  Is  consistent  with  the  purpoeee  for 
which  such  funds  were  provided,  and  the 
funds  so  transferred  shall  be  expendable  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  transfer  was  made.  ^ 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate, 
through  the  Office  of  Child  Development, 
eaUbllshed  under  section  582  of  this  title, 
all  child  development  research,  training, 
and  development  efforts  conducted  within 
the  Depiutment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  by  other 
agencies,  oreanizatlons.  and  individuals. 

"(c)  A  Child  Development  Reeearch  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  representative  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  eetabllshed  un- 
der section  582  of  this  title  (who  shall  serve 
as  chairman  i .  aj\d  representatives  from  the 
Federal  agencies  administering  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  and  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  shall  meet  at 
least  annually  and  at  such  more  frequent 
times  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  in  order  to 
assure  coordination  of  child  development  and 
related  activities  under  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part    so   as   to   assure — 

"  ( 1 )  maximum  utilization  of  available  re- 
sources through  the  preventloc  of  duplica- 
tion of  activities; 

"(2)  a  division  of  labor.  Insofar  as  Is 
compatible  with  the  purposes  of  each  of  the 
agencies  or  authorities  specified  in  this  par- 
agraph, to  assure  maximixm  progress  to^-ard 
the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  part: 
and 

"(3)  recommendation  of  priorities  for  fed- 
erally funded  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  purposes  of  this  F>art 
and  those  stated  in  section  501. 

"Pa«t  E — National  Chtij)  Advocact  Pkojxcts 
"stateicent   of   px7sposk 

"Szc.  561.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
through  the  conduct  of  demonstration  proj- 
ects, to  explore  the  feasibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  child  advocacy  system 
which  will — 

"(1)    focus  the  Nation's  resources  on  the 


healthy  development  of  children,  with  special 
attention  to  very  young  children; 

"(2)  create  a  focal  point  of  responsibility 
at  every  level  in  American  society  to  guar- 
antee that  children  and  the  families  of  which 
children  are  members  receive  the  services 
needed  to  prevent,  and  to  cope  with,  mental 
and  physical  disabilities;  and 

"(3)  evaluate  existing  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  develop  better  ways  of  providing 
services  for  children. 

"OEMONSTSATION     GRANTS 

"Sec.  682.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  to  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  not  more 
than  twenty  Neighborhood  Offices  of  Child 
Advocacy. 

"(b)  Neighborhood  Offices  of  Child  Advo- 
cacy established  imder  this  part  shall  be  dis- 
tributed In  such  manner  as  to  assure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  that  such  offices 
will  be  located  In  various  geographical  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, and  in  rural  areas,  and  that  persons 
served  by  such  offices  will  be  representative 
of  the  various  racial,  ethnic,  and  economic 
groups  In  the  Nation. 

"PLANNING    ASSIST  ANCX 

"Sbc.  663.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  planning  grants  to  and  provide  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization 
which  desires  to  establish  a  Neighborhood 
Office  of  Child  Advocacy. 

"OUTUS     AND     FUNCTIONS     OF     NEtOHBOBHOOD 
OFnCKS    OF    CHILO    ADVOCACT 

"Sbc.  664.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and 
function  of  each  Neighborhood  Office  of  Child 
Advocacy  (hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to 
as  the  'Office')  to — 

"  (1 )  provide  an  assessment  of  the  needs  of 
children  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood 
served  by  such  Office; 

"(2)  publicize  its  services  to  all  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  served  by  the  Office  and 
to  all  professionals  and  organizations  pro- 
viding services  affecting  children  In  such 
neighborhood; 

"(3)  provide  counseling  to  any  family  with 
children  residing  within  the  neighborhood 
served  by  such  Office  which  desires  counsel- 
ing assistance; 

"(4)  provide  to  any  such  family  appro- 
priate referrals  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  pur- 
chase such  services  as  are  determined  to  be 
otherwise  unavailable  and  necessary  or 
proper  after  assessment  of  needs  and 
counseling; 

"(5)  collect  data  and  maintain  current 
records  regarding  its  activities  and  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  it;  and 

"(6)  provide  training  and  related  services. 

"(b)(1)  All  purchases  of  services  under 
subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
viewed from  time  to  time  and  at  least  once 
every  alx  months  to  determine  the  effeotlve- 
neas  and  need  for  continuation  of  the 
services. 

"(2)  No  services  shall  be  purchased  under 
subsection  (a)  (4)  for  more  than  twelve 
months  unless  a  report  Is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary.  Such  report  shall  state,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  (A)  the  rea-ison  the  pur- 
chase was  originally  necessary,  (B)  the  num- 
ber of  persons  In  the  neighborhood  who  need 
or  receive  similar  servloee,  and  (C)  the  steps 
being  taken  by  such  Office  and  by  State  and 
local  authorities  to  relieve  the  need  for  such 
piuxhase. 

"(3)  In  arranging  for  purchases  of  services 
under  subsection  (a)  (4).  the  Office  shall  en- 
sure that  the  family  or  guardian  of  the  child 
has  been  fully  Involved  In  the  decision  to 
seek  services  and  agrees  with  the  services 
chosen  to  meet  the  ohlld's  needs. 

"  (c)  Each  such  Office  shall  make  maximum 
use  of  volunteer  workers  and  shall  attempt 
to  assure  the  utilization  of  joung  people  and 
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older  persons  In  carrying  otrt  Its  functions 
with  respect  to  children  (or  the  famlliea  o* 
ohildren)  who  are  in  need  of  seivloea  pro- 
vided by  such  Office. 

"NXIOBBORHOOD    COUNdU    OM    CBJUt 
DKVELOPMKirr 

"Sac.  686.  (a)  (1)  Baoh  agemoy  or  orga- 
nization eetabllahing  a  Neighborhood  Office 
of  Child  Advocacy  under  this  part  MuOl  form 
a  Neighborhood  Council  on  C^iild  Advocacy  to 
serve  as  the  governing  body  of  any  such  Oflloe 
and  to  be  composed  of  not  lees  than  nine  or 
more  than  twenty-one  members,  who  may  be 
either  elected  or  appointed,  or  a  combination 
thereof,  for  terms  not  in  excess  of  three  years. 

•'(2)  At  least  half  of  the  members  of  any 
such  CouncU  shall  be  individuals  represent- 
ing residents  of  the  neighborhood  served  by 
the  Office  governed  by  such  Council.  One 
member  shall  be  such  an  Individual  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  but  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  fifteen. 

"(b)  The  duties  and  responslbllltleB  of  any 
such  Coimcil  shall  Include — 

"(1)  the  seleotlon  and  employment  of  an 
Individual  to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Office 
governed  by  such  Council,  which  Director 
shall  have  authority  to  secure  (through  em- 
ployment or  contract)  such  additional  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  such  Office; 

"  (2)  the  development  for  the  neighborhood 
served  by  the  Office  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  provide  services  for  the  children  of  such 
neighborhood  designed  to  meet,  in  accordance 
with  prloriUes  contained  in  the  plan,  the 
needs  of  such  children,  and  to  develop  new 
and  Improve  existing  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  children; 

"(3)  the  maintenance  of  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Office  which  it  governs; 

"(4)  the  establishment  of  personnel  pol- 
icies: 

"(6)  acting  as  an  appeals  body  for  parents 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  services  provided 
for  their  children  by  the  Office  governed  by 
such  Council; 

"(6)  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
coordinating  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  services  for  children: 

"(7)  otherwise  taking  such  actions  as 
many  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  556.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year. 

"acceptance    of    services    TO    BE   ON 
VOLUNTARY     BASIS 

"Sec.  567.  No  Neighborhood  Office  of  ChUd 
Advocacy  shall  in  any  way  coerce  any  fam- 
ily to  accept  sarvlces  provided  by  the  Office, 
but  each  Office  shall  actively  encourage  all 
eligible  residents  of  the- neighborhood  served 
by  the  Office  to  accept  the  services  provided 
by  the  Office  and  all  interested  residents  of 
such  neighborhood  to  participate  as  volun- 
teer workers  in  carrying  out  the  activities  of 
the  OSce. 

"CONFIDENTtALrry    OF    RECOROS 

■Sec.  568.  (a)(1)  Each  Neighborhood  Of- 
fice of  Child  Advocacy  shall  treat  as  con- 
fidential all  records  pertaining  to  children 
and  families  who  are  receiving  or  have  re- 
ceived services  provided  by  the  Office  and 
shall  maintain  such  records  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  protect  the  privacy  of  individuals 
with  respect  to  whom  such  records  pertain. 

"(2)  Such  records  pertaining  to  any  child 
shall  be  available  for  inspection  and  review 
by  the  parents  or  guardian  of  such  child.  The 
Office  shall  make  information  contained 
therein  available  to  other  persons  (Including 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  Individual) 
upon  receipt  of  written  agreement  to  such 
release  from  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child. 

"(b)  If  any  individual  divulges,  in  con- 
travention  of   the  provisions   of  subsection 
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(a).  Information  referred  to  In  such  sub- 
section pertaining  to  any  person,  such  person 
may  (vrithout  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy) bring  In  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  an  action  against 
such  individual  for  the  recovery  of  which- 
ever ol  the  following  amounts  Is  greater — 

"(1)  WOO,  or 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the 
actual  damages  (if  any)  sustained  by  such 
person  by  reason  of  the  action  of  such  Indi- 
vidual in  divulging  such  information. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  person  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  individual  is  pre- 
paring to  take  any  action  which  would,  in 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  divulge  information  referred  to  in 
such  subsection  pertaining  to  such  person, 
such  person  may  bring  a  civil  suit  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoin  such  individual  from  tak- 
ing such  action. 

"Part  P — General  Provisions 

"DKrlNTTIONS 

"S*c.  581.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term— 

"  ( 1 )  'Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

"(2)  'State'  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virginia  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(3)  'child  development  programs'  means 
programs  provided  on  a  full-day  or  part-day 
basis  which  provide  the  educational,  nutri- 
tional, social,  medical,  psychological,  and 
physical  services  needed  for  children  to  at- 
tain their  full  potential; 

"(4)  'children'  means  Individuals  who 
have  not   attained   the  age  of  fifteen; 

"(6)  'economically  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren" means  any  children  of  a  family  hav- 
ing an  annual  Income  below  the  lower  living 
standard  budget  (adjusted  for  regional  and 
metropolitan,  urban,  and  rural  differences, 
and  family  size),  as  determined  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor; 

"  (6)  'handicapped  children"  Includes  men- 
Ully  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other 
health  impaired  children  or  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  who  by  rea- 
son thereof  require  special  education  and 
related  services; 

"  ( 7 )  'program'  Includes  any  program ,  serv- 
ice, or  activity,  which  Is  conducted  full  or 
part  time,  day  or  night,  in  child  develop- 
ment facilities,  in  schools.  In  neighborhood 
centers,  or  In  homes,  or  which  provides  child 
development  services  for  children  whose  par- 
ents are  working  or  receiving  education  or 
training; 

"(8)  'locality'  means  any 'city  or  other 
m^iniclpallty  or  any  county  or  other  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  having  general 
governmental  powers,  or  any  combination 
thereof; 

"(9)  'parent'  means  any  person  who  has 
day-to-day  parental  responsibility  for  any 
child; 

"(10)  'single  parents'  means  any  person 
who  has  sole  day-to-day  parental  respon- 
sibility for  any  child; 

"(11 )  'working  mother'  means  any  mother 
who  requires  child  development  services  un- 
der this  title  In  order  to  undertake  or  con- 
tinue full-  or  part-time  work,  training,  or 
education   outside   the   home; 

"(12)  'minority  group'  means  persons  who 
are  Negro.  American  Indian.  Spanlsh-sur- 
ramed  American.  Portuguese,  or  Oriental, 
and.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  chil- 
dren who  are  from  environments  in  which 
a  dominant  language  is  other  than  English 
and  who.  as  a  result  of  language  barriers, 
do  noi,  have  an  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity, and,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph. 
Spanlsh-surnamed  .Americans  Include  per- 
sons of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Cuban,  or 
Spanish    origin    or    ancestry: 

"(13)  'blllr.guar  refers  to  persons  who  are 
Spanish  surnamed.  Amerlca:i  Indian,  Orien- 


tal, Portugese,  or  others  who  have  learned 
during  childhood  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  minority  group  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers and  who,  as  a  result  of  language  bar- 
riers, do  not  have  an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity; 

"(14)  'local  educational  agency'  means 
any  such  agency  as  defined  in  section  801(f) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965; 

"(15)  'institution  of  higher  education' 
means  any  such  institution  as  defined  in 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966. 

"OFnCX   OF   CHILD    DKVZLOPMKirr 

"S*c.  682.  The  Secretary  shall  take  all 
necessary  action  to  co<wdinate  child  develop- 
ment programs  under  his  Jtirisdiction.  To 
this  end,  be  shall  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  of  Child  Development,  ad- 
ministered by  a  Director,  which  shall  be  the 
principal  agency  of  the  Department  for  the 
administration  of  this  title  and  for  the  co- 
ordination of  programs  and  other  activities 
relating  to  child  development. 

"nutrition  services 
"Sec  683.  In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shaU  establish  procedures 
to  assure  that  adequate  nutrition  services 
will  be  provided  In  child  development  pro- 
grams under  this  title.  Such  services  shall 
make  use  of  the  Special  Food  Service  Pro- 
gram for  children  as  defined  under  section 
13  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of 
1946  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1968, 
to  the  fullest  extent  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  such  Acts. 

"special  provisions 

"Sec  584.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
such  grants,  contracts,  or  agreements,  estab- 
lish such  procedures,  policies,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations, and  make  such  payments,  in  In- 
stallments and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursements, or  otherwise  allocate  or  ex- 
pend funds  made  available  under  this  title, 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  including  necessary 
adjustments  In  payments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  585,  the  Secretary  may 
also  withhold  funds  otherwise  payable  under 
this  title  In  order  to  recover  any  amounts 
expended  In  the  current  or  inunedlately  prior 
fiscal  year  In  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  title  or  any  term  or  condition  of  as- 
sistance under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this  title 
have  adequate  Internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity under  this  title  unless  he  determines 
that  persons  employed  in  the  programs  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  which  shall 
not  be  lower  than  whichever  is  the  highest 
of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which  would  be 
applicable  to  the  employee  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  if  section  6(a) 
(1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  participant 
and  If  he  were  not  exempt  under  section  13 
thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local  minimum 
wage  for  the  meet  nearly  comparable  covered 
employment,  or  (C)  the  prevailing  rates  of 
pay  for  persons  employed  In  similar  oc- 
cupations by  the  same  employer. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement 
with  respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that 
no  person  with  responsibilities  in  the  oper- 
ation of  such  program  will  discriminate  with 
respect  to  any  program  participant  or  any 
applicant  for  participation  in  such  program 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
sex.  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs. 


"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  which  Involves  political  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  shall  be,  in  any  way 
or  to  any  extent,  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  In  contravention  of  sec- 
tion 603  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
title  unless  he  determines  that  no  funds  wlQ 
be  used  for,  axsA  no  person  will  be  employed 
under  the  program  on,  the  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any 
facility  as  is  for  use  for  sectarian  instruction 
or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship. 

"(g)  A  chUd  participating  in  a  program 
assisted  under  this  title  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  undergo  medical  or  psychological 
examination  (except  to  the  extent  related  to 
learning  ability),  immunization  (except  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
from  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases),  or 
treatment,  if  his  parent  or  guardian  objects 
thereto  in  writing  on  religious  grounds. 

"withholdinc  of  grants 

"S«c.  685.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  prime  sponsor  or  project  ap- 
plicant, finds — 

"(1)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  in  the  plan  of  any  such  prime  sponsor 
approved  tinder  section  515;  or 

"(2)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  in  the  application  of  any  such  project 
applicant  approved  pursuant  to  section  616; 
or 

"(3)  that  In  the  operation  of  any  program 
or  project  carried  out  by  any  such  prime 
sponsor  or  project  applicant  under  this  title 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  applicable  provision  of  this  title  or 
regulation  promulgated  thereunder; 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  prime  spon- 
sor or  project  applicant  of  his  findings  and 
that  no  further  payments  may  be  made  to 
such  sponsor  or  applicant  tinder  this  title  (or 
In  his  discretion  that  any  such  prime  spon- 
sor shall  not  make  further  payments  under 
this  title  to  specified  project  applicants  af- 
fected by  the  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  com- 
ply, or  the  noncompliance  will  be  promptly 
corrected.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
continuation  of  payments  with  respect  to 
any  project  assisted  under  this  title  which 
is  being  carried  out  pursuant  to  such  plan 
or  application  and  which  Is  not  Involved 
in  the  noncompliance. 

"PUBLIC   INFORMATION 

"Sec.  586.  Applications  for  designation  as 
prime  sponsors,  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment plans,  project  applications,  and  all 
written  material  pertaining  thereto  shall  be 
made  readily  available  without  charge  to  the 
public  by  the  prime  sponsor,  the  applicant, 
and  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  587.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  es- 
tablish appropriate  procedures  to  Insure  that 
no  child  shall  be  the  subject  cf  anv  research 
or  experimentation  under  this  title  other 
than  routine  testing  ar.d  normal  program 
evaluation  unless  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
such  child  Is  informed  of  such  research  or 
experimentation  and  is  given  an  opportunity 
as  of  right  to  except  such  child  therefrom. 

"Sec.  588.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  or  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Inirmge  upo:i  cr  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians  with  respect  to  the  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  physical  development  of  their 
children.  Nor  shall  an-  section  cf  this  title  be 
construed  or  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  any  Invasion  of  privacy  otherwise  pro- 
tected by  law,  or  to  abridge  any  legal  remedies 
for  any  such  invasion  which  Is  otherwise 
provided  by  law." 
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(b)  In  order  to  achieve,  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree feasible,  the  consolidation  and  coordi- 
nation of  programs  providing  child  develop- 
ment services,  while  assuring  continuity  of 
existing  programs  during  transition  to  the 
programs  authorized  under  this  title,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  law  are  amended,  effec- 
Uve  July  1,  1973: 

(1)  Section  22a(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1B64  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  162(b)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "day  care  for  children"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "assistance  In  securing  child  de- 
velopment services  for  children  but  not  oper- 
ation of  child  development  programs  for 
children". 

(3)  Section  123(a)  (6)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "day  care  for  children"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "assistance  In  securing  child  de- 
Telopment  services  for  children",  and  adding 
after  the  word  "employment"  the  phrase  "but 
not  including  the  direct  operation  of  child 
development  programs  for  children". 

(4)  Section  312(b)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "day  care  for  children.". 

CCMMTNrrT   ECONOMIC  OKVCLOPMZMT 

Skc.  7.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
title  VI  the  following  new  title: 

•TITLE    vn — COMMUNITY    ECONOMIC 

"STATXMENT  OF  PUKPOSB 

•S«c.  701.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  special  pro- 
grams by  which  the  residents  of  urban  and 
rural  low-Income  areas  may.  through  self- 
help  and  mobilization  of  the  community  at 
Large  with  appropriate  Federal  assistance. 
Improve  the  quality  of  their  economic  and 
social  participation  In  community  life  in  such 
a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty  and  the  establishment  of  permanent 
economic  and  social  benefits. 

"Pa«t   a — Spkciai.   Impact   PaooaAMS 

"STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

"Sec  711.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
establish  special  programs  of  assistance  to 
private  locally  Initiated  community  develop- 
ment corporations  and  related  nonprofit 
agencies  or  organizations  conducting  activi- 
ties which  ( 1 )  are  directed  to  the  solution  of 
the  critical  problems  existing  In  particular 
communities  or  neighborhoods  (defined 
without  regard  to  political  or  other  sub- 
divisions or  boundaries)  within  those  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  concentrations  or 
BUbetantlal  numbers  of  low-Income  persons; 
(2)  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  duration 
to  have  an  appreciable  Impact  In  such  com- 
munities, neighborhoods,  and  rural  areas  in 
arresting  tendencies  toward  dependency, 
chronic  unemployment,  and  community  de- 
terioration; and  (3)  hold  forth  the  prospect 
of  continuing  to  have  such  impact  after 
the  termination  of  financial  assistance  under 
this  tlUe. 

"  ESTABLISH  MXMT    OF    PEOCSAMS 

"Sec.  712.  (a)  The  EHrector  U  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  community 
development  corporations  and  to  nonprofit 
agencies  in  conjunction  with  qualifying 
community  development  corporations  for 
the  payment  of  ail  or  part  of  the  costs  of 
programs  which  are  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Such  programs  shall 
be  restricted  In  number  so  that  each  is  of 
sufficient  size,  scope,  and  duration  to  have 
an  appreciable  impact  on  the  area  served. 
Such  programs  may  include — 

"  (1 )  economic  and  business  development 
programs.  Including  programs  which  provide 
financial  and  other  assistance  (Including 
equity  capital)  to  start,  expand,  or  locate 
business  In  or  near  the  areas  served  so  as 
to  provide  employment  and  ownership  op- 
portunities for  residents  at  such  a.-eas,  and 
programs  Including  thos<   descrlben  In  title 


IV  of  this  Act  for'  sma'  I  buslnesnes  in  or 
owned  by  residents  of  such  areas; 

"(2)  community  development  and  housing 
activities  which  create  new  training,  employ- 
ment, and  ownership  opportunities  and 
which  contribute  to  an  Improved  living  en- 
vironment; and 

"(3)  manpower  training  programs  for  un- 
employed or  low-income  persons  which  sup- 
port and  complement  economic,  business, 
housing,  and  community  development  pro- 
grams, including  without  limitation  activi- 
ties such  as  those  decrlbed  In  part  B  of  title 
I  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  programs 
assisted  under  this  part  so  as  to  contribute, 
on  an  equitable  basis  between  urban  and 
rural  areas,  to  the  elimination  of  poverty 
and  the  establishment  of  peiTnanent  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  In  such  areas. 

"KE4X7IREMXNTS    POK    FINANCIAI.    ASSIST AJNTCX 

"Sec.  713.  (a)  The  Director,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  establish,  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  for  any  program 
or  component  project  under  this  part  unless 
he  determines  that — 

"(1)  such  community  development  corpo- 
ration Is  responsive  to  residents  of  the  area 
under  guidelines  established  by  the  Director; 

"<2)  all  projects  and  related  faculties  will, 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  be  located 
in  the  area  served; 

"(3)  projects  will,  where  feasible,  promote 
the  development  of  entrepreneurial  and  man- 
agement skills  and  the  ownership  or  partici- 
pation in  ownership  of  assisted  businesses 
and  housing  by  residents  of  the  area  served; 

"(4)  projects  will  be  planned  and  carried 
out  with  the  maximum  participation  of  local 
bvisineasmen  and  financial  institutions  and 
organizations  by  their  inclusion  on  program 
boards  of  directors,  advisory  councils,  or 
through  other  appropriate  means: 

"(6)  the  program  wiU  be  appropriately 
coordinated  with  local  planning  under  this 
Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966.  and  with  other 
relevant  planning  for  physical  and  human  re- 
sources of  the  areas  served; 

"(6)  the  requirements  of  subsections 
122(e)  and  124(a)  of  thU  Act  have  been  met; 

"(7)  preference  will  be  given  to  low  income 
or  economically  disadvantaged  residents  of 
the  areas  served  In  filling  Jobs  and  training 
opportunities;  and 

"(8)  training  programs  carried  out  In  con- 
nection with  projects  financed  under  this 
part  shall  be  designed  wherever  feasible  to 
provide  those  piersons  who  successfully  com- 
plete such  training  with  skills  which  are  also 
in  demand  in  communities,  neighborhoods, 
or  rural  areas,  other  than  those  for  which 
programs  are  established  under  this  part. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  in  the 
relocation  of  establishments  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another  if  such  relocation  would  result 
in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area 
of  original  location. 

"(c)  The  level  of  financial  assistance  for 
related  purposes  under  this  Act  to  the  area 
served  by  a  special  Impact  program  shall  not 
be  diminished  In  order  to  substitute  funds 
authorized  by  this  part. 

■application  of  other  federal  REsoracEs 

"Sec.  714.  (a)  Smaix  BtJsiNEss  Administra- 
tion Programs.— 

"(1)  Funds  granted  under  this  part  which 
are  invested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  small 
business  investment  company  or  a  local  de- 
velopment company  shall  be  included  as 
•private  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus.' 
combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus,' and  'paid-in  capital"  for  purposes  of 
sections  302,  303,  and  502.  respectively,  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1971.  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  after  consultation  with 
the  Director,  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 


as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  en- 
sure the  availability  to  community  develop, 
ment  corporations  of  such  programs  as  shall 
further  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(b)  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion Programs. — 

"(1)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under 
this  part  shall  be  deemed  'redevelopment 
areas'  within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  shall  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  and  title  n  of 
that  Act  and  shall  be  deemed  to  fulfill  the 
overall  economic  development  planning  re- 
quirements of  section  202(b)  (10)  thereof. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  ensure  the  availability  to 
conununlty  development  corporations  of  such 
programs  as  shall  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

"(c)  Programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director,  shall 
take  all  necessary  steps  ( 1 )  to  assure  that 
community  development  corporations  assist- 
ed under  this  part,  or  their  subsidiaries,  shall 
qualify  as  sponsors  under  section  106  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
and  sections  221,  235,  and  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  (2)  to  assure  that  land 
for  housing  and  business  location  and  expan- 
sion Is  made  available  under  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part;  and  (3) 
to  assure  that  funds  are  available  under  sec- 
tion 701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to 
community  development  corporations  as- 
sisted under  this  part. 

"(d)  Coordination  AND  Cooperation. — The 
Director  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate,  in  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  so  that  con- 
tracts, subcontracts,  and  deposits  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  in  connection 
with  programs  aided  with  Federal  funds  are 
placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(e)  Reporting  on  Other  Federal  Re- 
sources.— On  or  before  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1971,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  detailed  report  setting  forth  a 
description  of  all  Federal  agency  programs 
which  he  finds  relevant  to  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  part  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  community  development  corpora- 
tions receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  part  including  specifically  the  avail- 
ability and  effectiveness,  of  programs  referred 
to  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this 
section.  Where  appropriate,  the  rep>ort  re- 
quired under  this  subsection  also  shall  con- 
tain recommendations  for  the  more  effective 
utilization  of  Federal  agency  programs  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"FEDERAL  SHARE 

"Sec.  716.  Federal  grants  to  any  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  part.  Including 
grants  used  by  community  development  cor- 
porations for  capital  Investments,  shall  (1) 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
program  Including  costs  of  administration 
unless  the  Director  determines  that  assist- 
ance In  excess  of  such  percentage  is  required 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
and  (2)  be  made  available  for  deposit  to  the 
grantee,  under  conditions  which  the  Direc- 
tor deems  appropriate,  within  thirty  days 
following  approval  by  the  Director  and  the 
local  coixmiunity  development  corporation  of 
the  grant  agreement.  Non-Federal  contri- 
butions may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
plant,   equipment,    and   services.   Capital   in 
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vestments  made  with  funds  granted  as  a 
result  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
programs  carried  out  under  this  part,  and 
the  proceeds  from  such  capital  Investments, 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  property. 

"Part  B — Rckal  Programs 
"statement  or  purpose 
"Sec  721.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
meet  the  special  economic  needs  of  rural 
communities  or  areas  with  concentrations  or 
substantial  numbers  of  low-income  persons 
by  providing  support  to  self-help  programs 
which  promote  economic  development  and 
independence.  Such  programs  should  en- 
courage low-income  families  to  poo\  their 
talents  and  resources  so  as  to  create  and 
expand  rural  economic  enterprise. 

"financial    assistance 

•Sec.  722.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance,  including  loans 
having  a  maximum  maturity  of  15  years  and 
in  amounts  not  resulting  in  an  aggregate 
principal  indebtedness  of  more  than  (3.500 
at  any  one  time,  to  any  low-income  rural 
family  where,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Direc- 
tor, such  financial  assistance  has  a  reason- 
able possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  In- 
crease In  the  income  of  such  families,  or.  In 
the  case  of  the  elderly,  will  contribute  to  the 
Improvement  of  their  living  or  housing  con- 
ditions, by  assisting  or  permitting  them  to — 

"(1)  acquire  or  improve  real  estate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  Improvements 
thereon; 

"  ( 2 )  operate  or  improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  purchsise  of  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment; 
or 

"(3)  participate  In  cooperative  associa- 
tions, or  to  finance  nonagricultural  enter- 
prises which  will  enable  such  families  to  sup- 
plement their  Income. 

"(bi  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  cooperative  as- 
sociations in  rural  areas  containing  concen- 
trations or  substantial  numbers  of  low-in- 
come persons  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
operating  cooperative  farming,  purchasing, 
marketing,  and  processing  programs.  Costs 
which  may  be  defrayed  shall  Include  but  not 
be  limited  to — 

•'  ( 1 )  administrative  costs  of  staff  and  over- 
head: 

"(2)  costs  of  planning  and  developing  new 
enterprises: 

"(3)  costs  of  acquiring  technical  assist- 
ance; 

•'(4)  initial  capital  where  it  is  determined 
by  the  Director  that  the  poverty  of  the  fami- 
lies participating  In  the  program  and  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  the  rural  area  require  such 
assistance. 

"limitations  on  assistance 

"Sec.  723.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the  Di- 
rector determines  that — 

"  ( 1 )  any  cooperative  association  receiving 
assistance  has  a  minimum  of  fifteen  active 
members,  a  majority  of  which  are  low-income 
rural  persons; 

"(2)  adequate  technical  assistance  is  made 
av«|lable  and  committed  to  the  programs  be- 
ing supported: 

"(3)  such  financial  assistance  will  materi- 
ally further  the  purposes  of  this  part;  and 

"(4)  the  applicant  is  fulfilling  or  will  ful- 
fill a  need  for  services,  supplies,  or  faculties 
which  is  otherwise  not  being  met. 

"(b)  The  level  of  financial  assistance  for 
related  purposes  under  this  Act  to  the  area 
served  by  a  program  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  diminished  in  order  to  substitute 
funds  authorized  bv  this  part 

"Part  C — Support  Programs 

"tkainino  and  technical  assistance 

Sec.  731.    (a)    The  Director  shall  provide 

directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 

arrangements  such  technical  aissistanoe  and 


training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required 
to  effectively  Implement  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  any  public  or  private  organization 
under  this  section  unless  the  Director  pro- 
vides the  beneficiaries  of  these  services  with 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  selection  of 
and  to  review  the  quality  and  utility  of  the 
services  furnished  them  by  such  organiza- 
tion. 

"(b)  Technical  assistance  to  community 
development  corporations  and  rural  co- 
operatives may  Include  planning,  manage- 
ment, legal,  preparation  of  feasibility  studies, 
product  development,  marketing,  and  the 
provision  of  stipends  to  encotirage  skUled 
professionals  to  engage  In  full-time  activities 
under  the  direction  of  a  community  orga- 
nization financially  assisted  under  this  title. 

"(c)  Training  for  employees  of  community 
development  corporations  and  for  employees 
and  members  of  rural  cooperatives  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  on-the-job 
training,  classroom  Instruction,  and  scholar- 
ships to  assist  them  in  development,  man- 
agerial, entrepreneurial,  planning,  and  other 
technical  and  organizational  skills  which  wiU 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  title. 

"development  loan  fund 

"Sec.  732.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  make  or  guarantee  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  or- 
ganizations through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis)  to 
community  development  corporations  eligi- 
ble for  financial  assistance  under  section  712 
of  this  title,  to  famlUes  under  section  722 (a) , 
and  to  local  cooperatives  in  rural  areas  eli- 
gible for  financial  assistance  under  section 
722(b)  for  business,  housing,  and  commu- 
nity development  projects  which  the  Direc- 
tor determines  will  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  No  loans,  guarantees,  or  other 
financial  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  the  Director  deterthines 
that — 

"(1)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(2)  a  loon  Is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  programs;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is  made. 

Loans  made  by  the  Director  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus 
such  additional  charge,  if  any,  toward  cov- 
ering other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Di- 
rector may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
its  purposes,  except  that,  for  the  five  years 
following  the  date  on  which  funds  are  ini- 
tlaUy  available  to  the  borrower,  the  rate  of 
interest  shall  be  set  at  a  rate  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  Director  in  light  of  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  borrower,  which  rate 
shall  not  be  lower  than  1  per  centum.  AU 
such  loans  shall  be  repayable  within  a  period 
of  not  more  than  thirty  years. 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  adjust 
Interest  rates,  grant  moratoriums  on  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest,  collect  or 
compromise  any  obligations  held  by  him, 
and  to  take  such  other  actions  in  respect  of 
such  loans  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and 
guaranty  functions  authorized  under  this 
part,  there  shall  be  estalAlshed  a  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  consisting  of  two  separate 
accounts,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  revolving 
fund  called  the  Rural  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  other  of  which  shaU  be  a  re- 
volving fund  called  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  The  capital  of  each  such 


revolving  fund  shaU  renuiln  available  untU 
expended. 

"(2)  The  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 
shall  consist  of  (A)  repayments  of  principal 
and  interest  and  other  receipts  from  the 
lending  and  guaranty  operations  of  such  re- 
volving fund  and  the  revolving  fund  previ- 
ously established  under  section  306  of  this 
Act,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  which  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Rural  Development 
Loan  Fund,  effective  Jvily  1,  1972,  and  (B) 
such  amounts  as  may  be  deposited  In  such 
Fund  by  the  Director  out  of  funds  made 
available  from  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Community  Development  Loan 
Fund  shall  consist  of  (A)  repayments  of 
principal  and  Interest  and  other  receipts 
from  the  lending  and  guaranty  operatlona 
of  such  revolving  fund,  and  (B)  such 
amounts  as  may  be  deposited  In  such  fund 
by  the  Director  out  of  funds  made  available 
from  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  $60,000,000  which  shall  be  avaU- 
able  only  for  grants  to  community  develop- 
ment corporations. 

"evaluation  and  resxabcb 

"Sec  733.  (a)  Each  program  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  this  title  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  in  achieving  Its  pur- 
poses, which  evaluation  shall  be  conducted 
by  such  public  or  private  organizations  as 
the  Director  may  designate,  and  aU  or  part 
of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part. 
The  results  of  such  evaluations,  together 
with  the  Director's  findings  and  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  program,  shaU  be  In- 
cluded in  the  report  required  by  section  608 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either 
directly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, research  designed  to  suggest  new  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  title  In  such  ways  as  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  ownership,  and  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  low-income  resi- 
dents. The  Director  shaU  partlciUarly  in- 
vestigate the  feasibUity  and  meet  appropri- 
ate manner  of  establishing  development 
banks  and  similar  institutions  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  his  research  findings 
and  recommendations  not  later  than  June  30. 
1973. 

"Pa«t  D — General 

"program  duration  and  authoritt 
•  Sec  741.  The  Director  shaU  carry  out  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  for  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  fiscal 
year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  aa 
the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law." 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 

(c)  Effective  after  June  30.  1972,  part  A  of 
title  m  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  is  repealed. 

LEGAL    SXBVICIS    PROGRAM 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title : 

"TITLE   IX— NATIONAL   LEGAL   SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

"DECLARATION    OF    POUCT 

"Stc.  901.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

■'(1)  it  Is  In  the  public  interest  to  provide 
greater  access  to  attorneys  and  appropriate 
institutions  for  the  orderly  resolution  of 
grievances  and  as  a  means  of  securing  orderly 
change,  responsiveness,  and  reform; 

••(2»  many  low-Income  persons  are  unable 
to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  services  or  of  access 
to  appropriate  institutions; 

"(3)  access  to  legal  services  and  appro- 
priate institutions  tor  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  not  only  Is  a  matter  of  private 
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ftnd  local  concern,  but  also  la  of  appropriate 
and  Important  concern  to  tbe  Federal  Ooy- 
emment; 

"(4)  the  Integrity  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship  and  of  the  adversary  system  of 
Juatlce  In  the  United  States  require  that 
there  be  no  political  Interference  with  the 
provision  and  performance  of  legal  servlcea; 

"(S)  existing  legal  services  programs  have 
provided  economical,  effective,  and  oonq>re- 
henalve  legal  services  to  the  client  com- 
munlty  so  as  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  through  resort  to  orderly 
rnfianH  of  change; 

"  (6)  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  should 
be  created  to  encourage  the  availability  of 
legal  services  and  legal  Institutions  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  free  from  extra- 
neous Interference  and  control. 

"XSTABLISHMKMT    OT   COKPORATXON 

"Sxc.  903.  (a)  There  is  established  a  non- 
profit corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation'  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'corporation')  which 
shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Oovernment.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  this 
title,  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter, 
or  amend  this  title  Is  expressly  reserved. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person,  and  It  shall  be  treated  as  an 
organization  described  In  section  170(c)(2) 
(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
and  as  an  organization  described  In  section 
BOl (c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  which  l3  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(a)  of  such  Code. 

"PROCK8S  OF  INCORPORATION  AND  ORGANIZATION 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  transition 
period  of  six  months  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971  for  the  process  of  In- 
corporation and  Initial  organization  of  the 
Corporation. 

"(b)  There  is  established  an  incorporat- 
ing trusteeship  composed  of  the  following 
persons  or  their  designees:  the  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  president 
of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders 
Association,  the  president  of  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools,  the  president  of 
the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  and 
the  president  of  the  National  Bar  Association. 
The  Incorporating  trusteeship  shall  meet 
within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  the  Incorporating 
trusteeship,  after  consulting  with  and  re- 
ceiving the  recommendations  of  national 
organizations  of  persons  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  tlUe,  shall  establish  the 
Initial  Clients  Advisory  Council  to  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  selected,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  the  in- 
corporating trusteeship,  from  among  indi- 
viduals eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971.  the  Incorporating 
trusteeship,  after  consulting  with  and  re- 
ceiving the  recommendations  of  tissoclations 
of  attorneys  actively  engaged  in  conducting 
legal  services  programs,  shall  establish  the 
Initial  Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council  to 
be  comfKssed  of  eleven  members  selected,  in 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Incorporating  trusteeship,  from  among 
attorneys  who  are  actively  engaged  In  pro- 
viding legal  services  under  any  existing  legal 
services  program. 

"(3)  To  assist  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  compile 
a  list  of  all  legal  services  programs  publicly 
funded  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,    and    the    subsequent    fiscal    year   and 


furnish  stich  list  to  the  Incorporating  tnjst- 
eeahlp.  n  order  to  carry  out  ttw  provlaloDS 
of  this  subsection,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Econocnlc  Opportunity  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Inoorpwratlng  trusteeship  such 
administrative  services  and  financial  and 
other  resources  as  It  may  require. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Econ<»xUc  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  the  Clients  Advisory 
Ooxmcll  and  the  Project  Attorneys  Advisory 
Council  shall  each  meet  and  each  shall  sub- 
mit a  list  of  Individuals  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 904(a)  to  serve  on  the  Initial  board  of 
directors. 

"(e)  During  the  ninety-day  period  of  In- 
corporation of  the  Corporation  the  Incor- 
porating trusteeship  shall  take  whatever  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  Incorporate  the  Cor- 
poration, Including  the  filing  of  articles  of 
Incorporation  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Nonprofit  Corporation  Act,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  except  the  selection  of  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Corporation. 

"(f)  During  the  ninety-day  period  Imme- 
diately following  the  period  specified  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  the  board  shall 
take  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  prepare 
to  begin  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation  six  months  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1971. 

"DIRECTORS    AND    OITICEllS 

"Sxc.  904.  (a)  The  (Corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  fifteen  In- 
dividuals, one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  board  to  serve  as  chairman. 
Members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  Public  Members. — One  member  of  the 
board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  CHilef  Justice 
of  the  United  States  after  consultation  with 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Nine  members  of  the  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(A)  four  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  Individuals  in  the  general  pub- 
lic: 

"(B)  three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  title  whose  names  are 
submitted  by  the  Clients  Advisory  Council; 

"(C)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  whose  names  are  sub- 
mitted by  the  Project  Attorneys  Advisory 
Ck)uncn. 

Appointments  under  clause  (B)  shall  be 
made  from  a  list  of  ten  individuals  sub- 
mitted by  the  cnients  Advisory  Council  for 
any  year,  and  appointments  under  clause 
(C)  shall  be  made  from  a  list  of  ten  Individ- 
uals submitted  by  the  Project  Attorneys  Ad- 
visory Council  for  any  year. 

"(8)  Lkqal  Organization  Members. — Plve 
Individuals  shall  be  members  of  the  board 
by  virtue  of  holding  the  following  offices: 

"(A)  the  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  or  his  designee: 

"(B)  the  president  of  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  or  his  desig- 
nee; 

"(C)  the  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  or  his  designee: 

"(D)  the  president  of  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  or  his  designee; 

"(E)  the  president  of  the  National  Bar 
Association  or  his  designee. 

"(b)(1)  The  directors  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  siibsectlon  (a)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  three  years  except  that — 

"  ( A)  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  taking 
office  shall  be  effective  on  the  ninety-first  day 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1971; 

"(B)  the  term  of  the  director  first  taking 
office  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  one  year; 

"(C)  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  taking 
office  appointed  by  the  President  shall  ex- 


pire, as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  (1)  In  the  case  of  di- 
rectors from  the  general  public  appointed 
under  clause  (A)  of  section  (a)(1),  two  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  one  at   the  end  of  three  years, 

(II)  In  the  case  of  directors  whose  names  are 
submitted  by  the  Clients  Advisory  Council 
under  clause  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1),  one 
at  the  end  of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and 

(III)  In  the  case  of  directors  whose  names  are 
submitted  by  the  Project  Attorneys  Advisory 
CouncU  under  clause  (C)  of  subsection 
(a)  (1) ,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  one 
at  the  end  of  three  years;  and 

"(D)  any  director  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term. 

"(2)  The  directors  selected  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  serve  for  the  term  of  office  for  which 
they  are  elected  and  by  virtue  of  which  they 
become  members  of  the  board  except  In  no 
case  shall  a  term  exceed  three  years.  If  any 
of  the  legal  organization  members'  terms  will 
exceed  three  years  by  virtue  of  holding  an 
office  for  more  than  three  years,  the  board 
shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor by  the  appropriate  organization. 

"(c)  'The  Corporation  shall  have  an  execu- 
tive director,  who  shall  be  an  attorney,  and 
such  other  officers,  as  may  be  named  and 
appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  the  board,  who 
shSLll  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No 
Individual  shall  serve  as  executive  dlrectoi 
of  the  Corporation  for  a  period  In  excess  of 
six  years.  The  executive  director  shall  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  board  ex  officio  and  shall 
serve  without  a  vote. 

"(d)  No  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  in  selecting,  appointing,  or  promot- 
ing any  officer,  attorney,  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Corporation  shall  receive  any  salary  from 
any  source  other  than  the  Corporation  dur- 
ing the  period  of  employment  by  the  (Corpo- 
ration. 

"(e)  All  meetings  of  the  board,  executive 
committee  of  the  board,  and  advisory  coun- 
cils shall,  whenever  appropriate,  be  open  to 
the  public,  and  proper  notice  of  such  meet- 
ings shall  be  provided  to  interested  parties 
and  the  public  a  reasonable  time  prior  to 
such  meetings. 

"(f)  No  member  of  the  board  may  par- 
ticipate In  any  decision,  action,  or  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  any  matter  which 
directly  benefits  that  member  or  any  firm 
or  organization  with  which  that  member  Is 
then  currently  associated. 

"(g)  Any  board  after  the  initial  board 
shall.  In  consultation  with  the  respective  ad- 
visory councils,  provide  for  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
Clients  Advisory  Council  and  the  project  At- 
torneys Advisory  Council. 

"ADvisoBT  councils;  executive  committee 
"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  board,  after  consulting 
with  and  receiving  the  recommendations  of 
national  organizations  of  persons  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  title,  shall  provide  for 
the  selection  of  a  Clients  Advisory  Council 
subsequent  to  the  first  such  council  estab- 
lished under  section  903(e)(1)  of  this  title 
to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  eleven 
members  selected  in  accordance  vrtth  proce- 
dures established  by  the  board.  Including 
terms  of  office,  qualifications,  and  method 
of  selection  and  appointment,  from  among 
Individuals  who  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title.  Such  procedures  must  in- 
sure that  all  areas  of  the  country  and  signif- 
icant segments  of  the  client  population  are 
represented,  and  In  no  event  may  more  than 
one  representative  on  such  council  be  from 
any  one  State.  The  Clients  Advisory  Council 
shall  advise  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
executive  director  on  policy  matters  relating 
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to  the  needs  of  the  client  community  and 
may  act  as  liaison  between  the  client  com- 
munity and  legal  services  programs  through 
such  activities  as  It  deems  appropriate,  in- 
cluding Informational  programs  in  languages 
other  than  English.  The  (Clients  Advisory 
Council  shall  submit  the  list  of  Individuals 
for  appointment  as  members  of  the  board  In 
accordance  with  clause  (B)  of  section  904 
(a)(1). 

"(b)  The  board,  after  consulting  with  and 
receiving  the  recommendations  of  associa- 
tions of  attorneys  actively  engaged  in  con- 
ducting legal  services  programs,  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  a  Project  Attorneys  Ad- 
visory CouncU  subsequent  to  the  first  such 
council  established  under  section  903(c)  (2) 
of  this  title  to  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  eleven  members  selected  In  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  the  board,  in- 
cluding terms  of  office,  qualifications,  and 
method  of  selection  and  appointment,  from 
among  attorneys  who  are  actively  engaged  In 
providing  legEil  services  under  this  title.  Such 
procedures  must  ensure  that  all  areas  of 
the  country  are  represented,  and  In  no  event 
may  more  than  one  representative  on  such 
council  be  from  any  one  State.  The  Project 
Attorneys  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  executive  director 
ou  policy  matters  relating  to  the  furnishing 
of  legal  services  to  members  of  the  client 
community.  The  Project  Attorneys  Advisory 
CovmcU  shall  submit  the  list  of  individuals 
for  appointment  as  members  of  the  board 
In  accordance  with  clause  (C)  of  section 
904(a) (1). 

■(c)  The  board  shall  provide  for  sufficient 
resources  for  each  Advisory  Council  In  order 
to  pay  such  reasonable  travel  costs  and  ex- 
penses as  the  board  may  determine. 

•■  ( d )  The  board  may  establish  an  executive 
committee  of  not  less  than  five  members  nor 
more  than  seven  members  which  shall  consist 
of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Corporation,  one  director  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (A)  of  section 
904  (A)(1).  one  director  appointed  pursuant 
to  clause  iB)  or  (C)  of  section  904(a).  and 
one  director  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
904(a) (2). 

"ACTIVrriES    AND    POWERS    Of    THE 
CORPORATION 

"Sec  906.  (a)  Effective  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to — 

"(1)  provide  financial  assistance  to  quali- 
fied programs  furnishing  legal  services  to 
members  of  the  client  community: 

"(2)  provide  financial  assistance  to  pay 
the  costs  of  contracts  or  other  agreements 
made  pursuant  to  section  903  of  this  title; 

"(3)  carry  out  research,  training,  techni- 
cal assistance,  experimental,  legal  parapro- 
fesslonal    and   clinical   assistance   programs; 

'(4)  through  financial  assistance  and 
other  means.  Increase  opportunities  for  legal 
education  among  individuals  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  group  or  who  are  econom- 
ically disadvantaged; 

'(5)  provide  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  designed  to  coor- 
dinate and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
activities  and  programs  for  legal  services  In 
various  parts  of  the  country; 

'(6)  offer  advice  and  assistance  to  all 
programs  providing  legal  services  and  legal 
assistance  to  the  client  community  con- 
ducted or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment including — 

"(A)  reviewing  all  grants  and  contracts 
for  the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the  client 
community  made  under  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and  making  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency; 

"(B)  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the   President  and  Congress  con- 


cerning any  proposal,  whether  by  legislation 
or  executive  action,  to  establish  a  federally 
assisted  program  for  the  provision  of  legal 
services  to  the  client  community;  and 

"(C)  upon  request  of  the  President,  pro- 
viding training,  technical  assistance,  moni- 
toring, and  evaluation  services  to  any  fed- 
erally assisted  legal  services  program; 

"(7)  establish  such  procedures  and  take 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  attorneys  employed  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  attorneys  paid  In  whole  or  In 
part  from  funds  provided  by  the  Corporation 
carry  out  the  same  duties  to  their  clients 
and  enjoy  the  same  protection  from  Inter- 
ference as  If  such  an  attorney  was  hired  di- 
rectly by  the  client; 

"(8)  establish  standards  of  eligibility  for 
the  provision  of  legal  services  to  be  rendered 
by  any  grantee  or  contractee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion with  special  provision  for  priority  for 
members  of  the  client  community  whose 
means  are  least  adequate  to  obtain  private 
legal  services; 

"(9)  establish  policies  consistent  with  the 
best  standards  of  the  legal  profession  to  as- 
sure the  Integrity,  effectlvenes,  and  pro- 
fessional quality  of  the  attorneys  providing 
legal  services  under  this  title;   and 

"(10)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
would  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation 
is  authorized  to^ 

"(1)  make  grants,  enter  Into  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions.  In  accordance  with  bylaws  es- 
tablished by  the  board  of  directors  appropri- 
ate to  conduct  the  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

"(2)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible, 
and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
activities; 

"(3)  appoint  such  attorneys  and  other  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 
required  and  fix  their  compensation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  rates; 

"(4)  promulgate  regulations  containing 
criteria  specifying  the  manner  of  approval  of 
applications  for  grants  based  upon  the  fol- 
lovrinp  considerations — 

"(A)  the  most  economical,  effective,  and 
comprehensive  delivery  of  legal  services  to  the 
client  community: 

"(B)  peaceful  resolution  of  grievances  and 
resort  to  orderly  means  of  seeking  change; 
and 

" ( C)  maximum  utilization  of  the  expertise 
and  facilities  of  organizations  presently  spe- 
cializing In  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
the  client  community: 

"(5)  establish  and  maintain  a  law  library: 
"(6)  establish  procedures  for  the  conduct 
of  legal  services  programs  as-slsted  by  the 
Corporation  containing  a  requirement  that 
the  applicant  will  plve  as-^urances  that  the 
program  vUl  be  supervised  by  a  pollcvmaking 
board  on  which  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  constitute  a  majority  (except  that 
the  Corporation  may  grant  waivers  of  this 
requirement  In  the  case  of  a  legal  services 
program  which,  upon  the  date  of  eractment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1971.  has  a  majority  of  persons  who  are  not 
lawyers  on  Its  policymaking  board)  and  mem- 
bers of  the  client  community  constitute  at 
lee^st  one-third  of  the  members  of  such  board. 
"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  services  are 
performed  for  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
Corporation,  the  Corporation  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  cost  of  such  services  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  between  the  executive 
director  of  the  Corporation  and  the  head  of 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned. 


"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  ensure  that  at- 
torneys employed  full  time  In  programs  fund- 
ed by  the  Corporation  refrain  from  any  out- 
side practice  of  law  unless  permitted  as  pro 
bono  publico  activity  pursuant  to  guidelines 
established  by  the  Corporation. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  ensure  (1)  that 
all  attorneys  who  are  not  representing  a  client 
or  group  of  clients  refrain,  while  engaged  In 
activities  carried  on  by  legal  services  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Corporation,  from  un- 
dertaking to  Infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  or  State 
or  local  legislative  bodies  by  representations 
to  such  bodies,  their  members,  or  commit- 
tees, unless  such  bodies,  their  members,  or 
their  committees  request  that  the  attorney 
make  representations  to  them,  and  (2)  that 
no  funds  provided  by  the  (Corporations  shall 
be  utilized  for  any  activity  which  Is  planned 
and  carried  out  to  disrupt  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  business  by  the  Congress  or  State  or 
local  legislative  bodies,  for  any  demonstra- 
tion, rally,  or  picketing  aimed  at  the  family 
or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legislative  body  for 
the  purpose  of  infiuenclng  his  actions  as  a 
member  of  that  body,  and  for  conducting  any 
campaign  of  advertising  carried  on  through 
the  commercial  media  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  passage  or  defeat  of  leg^la- 
tlon. 

"(f)  The  Corporation  shall  establish  guide- 
lines for  consideration  of  possible  appeals  to 
be  Implemented  by  each  grantee  or  contractee 
of  the  Corpioratlon  to  ensure  the  efficient 
utilization  of  resources.  Such  guidelines  shall 
In  no  way  Interfere  with  the  attorney's  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  under  the 
Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  and  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility. 

"(g)  The  board  shall  establish  a  graduated 
schedule  of  fees  requiring  a  client  whose 
Income  is  above  the  level  of  poverty  to  pay 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  services,  but 
only  in  the  event  that  such  client  Is  finan- 
cially able  to  do  so. 

"(h)  No  funds  made  available  by  the  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  used 
to  provide  legal  services  with  respect  to  any 
criminal  proceeding  (Including  any  extraor- 
dinary writ,  such  as  habeas  corpus  or  coram 
nobis,  designed  to  challenge  a  criminal 
proceeding)  except,  pursuajit  to  guidelines 
established  by  the  Corporation,  to  provide 
services  not  otherwise  adequately  available. 

"NONPROFIT  AND   NONPOLITICAL  NATURE  OF  THS 
CORPORATION 

"Sec  907.  (a^  The  Corporation  shall  have 
no  power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of  the 
Corporation  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other  Indi- 
vidual except  as  reasonable  compensation  for 
services. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party  or 
candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  ensure  that  all 
employees  of  legal  services  programs  funded 
by  the  Corporation,  while  engaged  in  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  legal  services  programs, 
refrain  (1)  from  any  partisan  political  activ- 
ity associated  with  a  candidate  for  public  or 
party  office,  and  (2)  from  any  voter  registra- 
tion activity  other  than  legal  representation 
or  any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  pro- 
spective voters  with  transportation  to  the 
polls. 

"ACCESS    TO    RECORDS    AND    DOCUMENTS    RK^TE} 
TO  THE  CCaPORATION 

"Sec  908.  (a)  Copies  of  all  records  and 
documents  pertinent  to  each  grant  and  con- 
tract made  by  the  Corjjoratlon  shall  be  main- 
tained m  the  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion In  a  place  readily  accessible  and  open  to 
public  Inspection  during  ordinary  working 
hours  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  yean 
subsequent  to  the  making  of  such  grant  or 
contract. 
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"(to)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation.  Inspection,  or  monitoring  of 
grantees  and  contractees  shall  be  maintained 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  yean  in  the 
principal  office  of  the  Corporation  subsequent 
to  such  evaluation.  Inspection,  or  monitor- 
ing visit.  Upon  request,  the  substance  of  such 
reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the  grantee  or 
oontractee  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  evalua- 
tion. Inspection,  or  monitoring  visit. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  Shall  afford  notice 
aQ<lr«ft«onable  opportunity  for  ctnnment  to 
Interested  parties  prior  to  Issuing  regulations 
and  guidelines,  and  It  shaU  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  a  timely  basis  all  Its  by- 
laws, regulations,  and  guidelines. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

"TTSMicma  or  thk  corporation 

Sec.  909.  In  addition  to  any  fimds  reserved 
and  made  available  for  payment  to  the  Cor- 
poration from  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for 
any  fiscal  year,  there  are  further  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  payment  to  the  Cor- 
poration such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
any  fiscal  year.  Funds  made  available  to  the 
Corporation  from  appropriations  for  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"^*coKDB    AND    Atmrr    or    the    corporation 

AND    THX    R»Cn»reNTS    OF    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  910.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  Corpor- 
ation shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  any  Independent  licensed  public  account- 
ant certified  or  Uoensed  by  a  regulatory  au- 
thority of  a  State  or  political  subdivision. 
Each  such  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Corporatlom  are  normally  kept.  All  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  reports,  files,  and  all 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  belonging 
to  or  In  use  by  the  Corporation  and  necessary 
to  facuitate  the  audit  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  person  conducting  the  audit,  con- 
sistent with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
confidentiality  required  by  the  best  stand- 
ards of  the  legal  profession,  and  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ance, or  securities  held  by  depositories   fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
any  such  person.  The  report  of  each  such  In- 
dependent audit  shall  be  Included  in  the  an- 
nual report  required  under  this  title.  The  au- 
dit report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  Include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, and  surplus  or  deficit  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, with  an  analysis  of  the  charges  therein 
during  the  year,  supplemented  in  reasonable 
detail  by  a  statement  of  the  Income  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation  during  the  year 
and  a  statement  of  the  sources  and  applica- 
tion of  funds,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
the  independent  auditor  of  those  statemente. 
"(b)(1)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available   to  finance  any 
portion  of  Us  operations  may  be  audited  an"- 
nually  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In 
accordance   with   the  principles  and   proce- 
dures   applicable    to    commercial    corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General   of   the  United  Spates,   con- 
sistent with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
confidentiality  required  by  the  best  stand- 
ards of  the  legal  profession.  Any  such  audit 
shall    be   conducted   at    the   place   or   places 
where  accounts  of  the  Corporation  are  nor- 
mally kept.  The  representative  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to 
all    books,    accounts,    records.    rep-:rts.    files, 
and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  be- 
longing to  or  in  use  by  the  Corporation  per- 
taining   to    Its    financial    transactions    and 
necessary  to  facilitate   the   audit,  and  they 
shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying 
transactions  with  the  balances  or  securities 
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held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians. All  such  books,  accounts,  records 
reports,  files,  papers,  and  property  of  the 
Corporation  shaU  remain  In  the  possession 
and  custody  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  ComptroUer  General  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  con- 
tain such  coDMnents  and  Information  as  the 
ComptroUer  General  may  deem  necessary 
to  inform  Congress  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions and  conditions  of  the  Corporation  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable  The 
report  shall  also  show  speclflcaUy  any  pro- 
gram, expenditure,  or  other  financial  trans- 
action or  undertaking  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  audit,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried  on 
or  made  without  authority  of  law.  A  copy  of 
each  report  shaU  be  furnished  to  the  execu- 
tive director  and  to  each  member  of  the 
board  at  the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
"(e)  (1)  Each  grantee  or  contractee.  other 
than  a  recipient  of  fixed  price  contract 
awarded  pursuant  to  competitive  bidding  pro- 
cedures, under  this  title  shaU  keep  such 
records  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  disposition 
by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
asslsUnce,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  Its  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assistance  re- 
ceived under  this  title.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
era] of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly 
authorized  representatives  shall  also  have  ac- 
cess thereto  for  such  purpose  during  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  Federal  funds  are  avail- 
able  to  the  Corporation. 

"REPORTS  TO   CONGRESS 

"Sec  911.  The  Corporation  shaU  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  transmittal  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  30th 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  Corporation  and  making 
such  recommendations  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate. This  report  shall  Include  findings 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  preser- 
vation of  the  attorney-client  relationships 
and  adherence  to  the  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation In  the  conduct  of  programs  supported 
by  the  Corporation.  The  report  shall  Include 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  the 
operations,  activities,  financial  condition  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Corporation'  to- 
gether with  the  additional  views  and  recom- 
mendations. If  any.  of  members  of  the  board. 

"DETINmONS 

"Sec.  912.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term— 

"(1)  'State'  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  Guam 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

"(2)  'Corporation'  means  the  National 
l«gal  Services  Corporation  established  pur- 
suant to  this  title; 

"(3)  'client  community  means  Individuals 
unable  to  obtain  private  legal  counsel  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  financial  means: 

"(4)  'member  of  the  client  community  in- 
cludes any  person  unable  to  obtain  private 
legal  counsel  because  of  inadequate  financial 
means; 

"(5)  'representative  of  the  client  commu- 
nity Includes  any  person  who  is  selected  by 
members  of  the  client  community  whether 
or  not  a  member  of  that  community; 

"(6)  'legal  services'  'includes  legal  advice, 
legal  representation,  legal  research,  educa- 
tion concerning  legal  rights  and  responslbll- 
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Itles,  and  similar  activities  (Including  in 
areas  where  a  significant  portion  of  the  client 
community  speaks  a  language  other  than 
English  as  the  predominant  language,  or  la 
bilingual,  services  to  those  members  of  the 
client  community  in  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage other  than  English) ; 

"(7)  'legal  profession'  refers  to  that  body 
composed  of  all  persons  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  highest  court  of  at  least  one  State 
of  the  United  States; 

"(8)  'nonprofit',  as  applied  to  any  founda- 
tion, corporation,  or  association  means  a 
foundation,  corporation,  or  association,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  into*  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

"PROHlSmON   ON  TEOERAI.  CONTROL 

"Sec.  913.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  Corporation 
or  any  of  Its  grantees  or  contractors  or  em- 
ployees, or  over  the  charter  or  byiaws  of 
the  Corporation,  or  over  the  attorneys  pro- 
viding legal  services  pursuant  to  this  tiUe, 
or  over  the  members  of  the  client  community 
receiving  legal  services  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  914.  The  board  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  insure  that — 

"  ( 1 )  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable 
terms  and  conditions,  except  in  emergency 
situations,  unless  the  grantee  or  contractee 
has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  why  such  action  should 
not  be  taken; 

"(2)  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
terminated,  an  application  for  refunding 
shall  not  be  denied,  and  an  emergency  sus- 
pension of  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
continued  for  longer  than  thirty  days,  unless 
the  grantee  or  contractee  has  been  afforded 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunltv  for  a  time- 
ly, full,  and  fair  hearing. 

"COORDINATION 

"Sec.  915.  The  President  may  direct  that 
particular  support  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government,  such  as  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Federal  telecommunica- 
tions system,  and  other  facilities,  be  utilized 
by  the  Corporation  or  its  grantees  or  con- 
tractees to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
other  applicable  law. 

"TRANSFER    MATTERS 

"Sec.  916.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971.  all  rights  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  capital  equip- 
ment in  the  possession  of  legal  services  pro- 
grams assisted  pursuant  to  sections  222(a) 
(3),  230,  232,  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  shall  be- 
came the  property  of  the  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

"(b)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1971,  all  personnel,  assets, 
liabilities,  property,  and  records  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or 
used  primarily  In  connection  with  any  func- 
tion of  the  Director  under  section  222(a)  (3) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Cor- 
poration. Personnel  transferred  (except  per- 
sonnel under  schedule  A  of  the  excepted  serv- 
ice) under  this  subsection  shall  be  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  and  without  reduction  in 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer.  The  Director  shall  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  and  reasonable 
to  find  suitable  employment  for  personnel  to 
be  transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
who  do  not  wish  to  transfer  to  the  Comora- 
tlon. 
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"(c)  Collective  bargaining  sigreements  In 
effect  on  the  d&te  of  enactment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971 
covering  employees  transferred  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  continue 
to  be  recognized  by  the  Corporation  until 
altered  at  amended  pursuant  to  law." 

(b)  During  the  fiscal  year  1973  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary,  In  co- 
operation with  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation,  to  ar- 
range for  the  orderly  continuation  by  such 
corporation  of  financial  assistance  to  legal 
services  programs  assisted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 222 (a)  (3) ,  230,  233,  or  any  other  provi- 
sion, of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Whenever  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  determines  that  an 
obligation  to  provide  financed  assistance 
pursuant  to  any  contract  or  grant  sigreement 
for  such  legal  services  will  extend  beyond 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  Include  in  any  such  con- 
tract or  eigreement  provisions  to  assure  that 
the  obligation  to  provide  such  financial  as- 
sistance may  be  assumed  by  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  subject  to  such 
modifications  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  that  contract  or  grant  agreement  as  the 
corporation  determines  to  be  necessary. 

(c)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  section  222(a)  (3)  of 
the  Economic  Opportvuilty  Act  of  1964  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity shall,  out  of  appropriations  then 
available  to  him,  make  funds  available  to  as- 
sist In  meeting  the  organizational  expenses 
of  the  Corporation  and  In  carrying  out  Its 
activities. 

(e)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 622  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"INDEPENDENCE  OF  NATIONAL  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

"Sec.  623.  Nothing  In  this  Act.  except  title 
IX,  and  no  reference  to  this  Act  unless  such 
reference  refers  to  title  IX,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  powers  and  activities  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation." 

SPECIAL   PROGRAM   AUTHORIZED 

Sec  9.  Part  B  of  title  IT  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUovirlng  new 
sections ; 

"DESIGN  AND  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 

"Sec  226.  (a)  The  Director  shall  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  operating  expenses 
of  programs  conducted  by  community-based 
design  and  planning  organizations  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  professional  archi- 
tectural and  related  services  relating  to  hous- 
ing, neighborhood  facilities,  transportation 
and  other  aspects  of  community  planning  and 
development  to  persons  and  community  or- 
ganizations or  groups  not  otherwise  able  to 
afford  such  assistance.  Such  programs  shall  be 
conducted  with  maximum  use  of  the  volun- 
tary services  of  professional  and  community 
personnel.  In  providing  assistance  under  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  afford  priority  to 
persons  in  urban  or  rural  poverty  areas  with 
substandard  housing,  substandard  public 
service  facilities,  and  generally  blighted  con- 
ditions. Design  and  planning  services  to  be 
provided  by  such  organizations  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  comprehensive  community  or  area 
planning  and  development. 

"(2)  specific  projects  for  the  priority  plan- 
ning and  development  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity; and 


"  (3)  educational  programs  directed  to  local 
residents  emphasizing  their  role  In  the  plan- 
ning and  development  process  In  the  com- 
munity. 

"(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided,  under 
this  section  unless  such  design  and  planning 
organization — 

"(1)  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  located  In 
the  neighborhood  or  area  to  be  served  with  a 
majority  of  the  governing  body  of  such  orga- 
nization comprised  of  residents  at  that  neigh- 
borhood or  area;  and 

"(2)  has  as  a  primary  function  the  goal  of 
bringing  about,  through  the  Involvement  of 
the  appropriate  community  action  agency  or 
otherwise,  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
local  residents,  e8i>eclally  low-Income  resi- 
dents, in  the  planning  and  decisionmaking 
regarding  the  development  of  their  commu- 
nity. 

"(3)  will  carry  out  Its  design  and  planning 
services  principally  through  the  voluntary 
participation  of  professional  and  community 
personnel  (Including,  where  available,  VISTA 
volunteers ) . 

"(c)  Design  and  planning  organizations 
receiving  assistance  under  this  section  shall 
not  subcontract  with  any  profit-making  orga- 
nization or  pay  fees  for  architectural  or  other 
professional  services. 

"(d)  The  Director  shtOl  make  whatever 
arrangements  are  necessary  to  continue  pilot 
or  demonstration  projects  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness  of  the  type  described  in  this 
section  receiving  assistance  under  section  232 
of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971. 

"YOUTH    RECREATION    AND    SPORTS    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  227.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  to  dis- 
advantaged youth  recreation  and  physical 
fitness  Instruction  and  competition  with 
high-quality  facilities  and  supervision  and 
related  educational  and  counseling  services 
(Including  instruction  concerning  study 
practices,  career  opportunities.  Job  respon- 
sibilities, health  and  nutrition,  and  drug 
abuse  education)  through  regular  associa- 
tion with  college  Instructors  and  athletes  and 
exposure  to  college  and  university  cam- 
puses and  other  recreational  facilities,  the 
Director  shall  make  grants  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  conduct  of  an  annual  Touth 
Recreation  and  Sports  Program  concentrated 
in  the  summer  months  and  with  continued 
activities  throughout  the  year,  so  as  to  offer 
disadvantaged  youth  living  In  areas  of  rural 
and  urban  poverty  an  opportunity  to  receive 
such  recreation  and  educational  Instruction, 
Information,  and  services  and  to  partlclp>ate 
in  such  physical  fitness  programs  and  sports 
competitions. 

"(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  satisfactory  assurances 
are  received  that  not  less  than  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  youths  participating  in  each 
program  to  be  assisted  under  this  section  are 
from  families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level,  as  determined  by  the  Director,  and  that 
such  participating  youths  and  other  neigh- 
borhood residents,  through  the  Involvement 
of  the  appropriate  community  action  agency 
or  otherwise,  will  have  maximum  participa- 
tion in  program  planning  and  operation. 

"(c)  Programs  under  this  section  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Director,  through  grants 
or  contracts  with  any  qualified  organization 
of  colleges  and  universities,  or  such  other 
qualified  nonprofit  organizations  active  in 
the  field  with  access  to  appropriate  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  the  Director  shall  deter- 
mine In  accordance  with  regulations  which 
he  shall  prescribe.  Each  such  grant  or  con- 
tract and  subcontract  with  participating  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  other  qual- 
ified organizations  active  In  the  field  shall 
contain  provisions  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram to  be  assisted  will  provide  a  non-Fed- 
eral contribution  (In  cash  or  In-klnd)  of  no 
less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program.  Each  such 


grant,  contract,  or  subcontract  shall  Include 
provisions  for — 

"(1)  providing  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged youth  to  engage  In  oompetltlve 
spiorts  and  receive  sports  skills  and  physical 
fitness  Instruction  and  education  In  good 
health  and  nutrition  practices; 

"(2)  providing  such  youth  with  Instruc- 
tion and  Information  regarding  study  prac- 
tices, career  opportunities,  Job  responsibili- 
ties, and  drug  abuse; 

"(3)  carrying  out  continuing  related  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  year; 

"(4)  meeting  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  sectloca; 

"(5)  enabling  the  contractor  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  other  qualified 
arganlzations  active  In  the  field  located  con- 
veniently to  such  areas  of  poverty  and  the 
students  and  personnel  of  such  Institutions 
or  organizations  active  In  the  field  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  In  community  life  and 
In  acdutlons  of  community  problems;    and 

"(6)  serving  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
United  States  and  rural  areas,  within  the 
limits  of  program  resources." 

FUNCTIONS  OF  DIRECTOR 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  p>ro- 
vlsion  of  law,  unless  enacted  hereafter  In 
limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
no  new  transfers  or  delegations  of  programs 
administered  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opj»rtvinlty  under  titles  II,  m, 
VI,  and  vn  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  shall  be  made  to 
the  head  of  any  other  agency,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

PUERTO   RICO 

Sec  11.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  reserve,  for 
the  purpose  of  section  255(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  not  more 
than  4  p>er  centum  of  the  appropriated  sums 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their  re- 
si)ectlve  needs. 

(b)  Effective  after  June  30,  1972.  section 
225(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Puerto  Rico,". 

(c)  Effective  after  June  30.  1972,  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  609  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "or"  the  second  time  it  appears  in  such 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  com- 
ma  and   the  following:    "Puerto  Rico,  or". 

TECHNICAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  application  of  the  for- 
mula prescribed  by  section  225(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  among  the  States  may  be 
waived  by  the  Director  to  the  extent  he 
deems  necessary  to  prevent  hardship  in  the 
allotment  of  funds  for  programs  under  ti- 
tle II  of  such  Act  resulting  from  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  authorization  for  section 
222(a)(1)  of  such  title  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  may  extend  assistance 
under  sections  221  and  222(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  a  com- 
munity action  agency  or  other  agency  which 
Is  In  excess  of  the  maximum  prescribed  in 
section  225(C)  of  such  Act.  If  he  determines, 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  that  the  ability  of  such  agen- 
cy to  provide  Its  share  of  the  program  costs 
pursuant  to  such  section  225(c)  has  been 
impaired  by  virtue  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  authorization  for  section  222(a)(1)  of 
such  Act  to  an  extent  which  Justifies  such 
additional  assistance. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
rcccnsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
RoTH'.  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  would  advise  us  con- 
cerning the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  responding  to  the  inquiry, 
may  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
commendations  to  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
on  his  exemplary  handling  of  the  meas- 
lu-e  which  has  just  been  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  would  never  have  thought  that 
this  measure  could  have  been  passed  in 
less  than  a  day  and  a  half,  which  has 
been  the  case.  Heretofore,  it  has  required 
several  days.  I  think  it  Is  a  tribute  to  his 
generalship,  to  his  thoroughness,  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  bill,  to 
his  expertise,  to  his  genuine  good  nature, 
and  to  the  splendid  cooperation  he  has 
given  to  the  leadership  and  to  all  Sena- 
tors In  the  effort  to  expedite  the  han- 
dling of  the  matter. 

May  I  also  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt) 
who  offered  several  amendments.  May  I 
thank  him,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  for  his  splendid  cooperation  in 
agreeing  to  time  on  each  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

While  compliments  are  being  appro- 
priately expressed,  may  I  salute  the  dls- 
tingialshed  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javitsi  on  the  efforts  he  has  put  forth 
to  expedite  the  bill.  May  I  compliment 
all  Senators  who  had  amendments,  and 
certainly  the  leadership  on  the  minority 
side,  for  its  splendid  cooperation  in  the 
matter.  Regardless  of  ones  viewpoint  re- 
garding S.  2007,  I  pay  just  tribute  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  all  those  Sena- 
tors who  had  a  part  in  the  floor  work 
yesterday  and  today.  Theirs  was  a  job 
well  done. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  kind  remarks.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  mark  up  this  bUl,  which  has  sub- 
stantial, creative  changes  in  it.  to  get 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  acted 
on  in  a  day  and  a  half,  because  of  the  bi- 
partisan manner  in  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Poverty  operates  and  the  bi- 
partisan way  in  which  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  itself 
works. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Republican  members  on  the 
committee,  have  been  most  cooperative 
in  working  out  all  differences  of  opinion. 
The  objective  of  the  committee  at  all 
times  has  been  for  the  parties  with  op- 
po.«;ing  viewpoints  to  reach  a  constructive 
compromise,  and  that  was  done. 

I  have  never  served  on  a  committee 
on  which  members  of  the  other  party 
were  more  cooperative  and  constructive 
in  their  efforts  than  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  emphasize 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
work  out  the  legislation  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  minority  members. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  minority 
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staff  and  the  majority  staff  have  been 
most  helpful  and  creative  in  drafting  and 
redrafting  sections  of  the  bill,  in  prepar- 
ing the  hearings,  and  assisting  the  com- 
mittee in  developing  a  sound  and  well 
drafted  bUl,  as  well  as  a  good  committee 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  also  to  commend 
and  to  thank  those  staff  members  who 
have  worked  with  us  in  the  development 
of  this  bill,  particularly  William  R.  Bech- 
tel,  Richard  E.  Johnson.  William  Spring, 
Sidney  Johnson,  Bertram  Carp,  Steven 
Engelberg  and  Jonathan  R.  Steinberg  for 
the  majority,  and  John  Scales,  and  Rich- 
ard D.  Siegel  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  any  state- 
ment about  the  handling  of  this  bill  must 
include  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
KER)  who  was  here  yesterday  in  my 
absence  and  did,  from  all  accounts,  a 
brilllsmt  job  on  the  amendments  and 
their  timing,  and  the  votes  thereon.  As 
the  ranking  member  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  am  proud  of  the  work  he  did. 

Let  me  also  mention  the  name  of  John 
K.  Scales,  the  minority  counsel  on  this 
particular  subcommittee,  who  labored 
nights  and  days  and  weekends  to  do  his 
part  in  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  has  ap- 
propriately described  as  a  monumental 
job  by  the  staff,  whose  names  he  has 
spread  on  the  record,  including  Mr.  John- 
son. Mr.  Spring,  and  Mr.  Bechtel  of  the 
subcommittee  staff,  and  Mr.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Carp,  and  Mr.  Engelberg  who  have 
as.sisted  Senator  Movdale.  I  am  verj- 
grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  the  fine 
work  they  did. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits )  in  saying  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr. 
ScHWEiKERi  did  a  magnificent  job  in 
assisting  in  the  explanation  and  the 
handling  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  when  Mr.  Javits  was 
nece3.=arily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  tributes  paid  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson),  floor  rranacrer 
of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Employment  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  for  his  tremendoj-lv  mar- 
velous Handling  of  the  bill  through  the 
sub-orrjnittee.  the  full  committee,  and 
now  the  entire  Senate,  so  ably  and  effec- 
tivelv  assisted  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota Mr.  MoND>LEi,  and  the  Senator 
from  No  A-  York  iMr.  Javits  >.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Schwei- 
KERi  who  was  for  the  first  time  act- 
ing on  the  Senate  floor  In  the  role  of 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Employ- 
ment Manpower  and  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee on  a  major  poverty  measure,  also 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  effective 
and  expeditious  handling  of  the  bill,  as 
did  the  Senator  from  Ohio  "Mr.  Taft). 
Although  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I 
differed  on  certain  amendments,  his  co- 
OF>eration  speeded  the  measure  through 
the  Senate,  and  he  has  been  a  vigorous 
champion  of  the  committee  provisions  on 


legal  services  which  he  was  so  instru- 
mental in  developing. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  another  who 
also  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ex- 
peditious handling  of  the  bUl.  That  Sen- 
ator is  the  acting  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 
who  was  enormously  helpful  in  moving 
the  bill  so  rapidly  through  the  Senate. 
Finally,  we  must  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  handling  of  the  bill 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 

I  also  call  attention  to  and  commend 
the  outstanding  staff  work  of  the  major- 
ity staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  William 
Bechtel,  Richard  Johnson,  and  William 
Spring,  and  the  members  of  the  minority 
staff,  John  Scales  and  Marty  Klein,  along 
with  the  staff  members  assisting  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
KER ) ,  Dick  Siegel,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  Sid  Johnson, 
Bert  Carp,  and  Steve  Engelberg,  not  to 
mention  Jon  Steinberg  of  my  subcommit- 
tee staff  who.  I  think,  all  worked  night 
and  day  for  many  hours  on  the  impor- 
tant substance  of  this  measure  program 
Mr.  BYPOD  of  West  Virginia.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  with  apologies  to  the  distin- 
guished jiinior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  di.^tinguished  acting  majority 
leader  that  if  I  were  not  so  anxious  to  get 
back  to  the  dining  room  to  rejoin  the 
three  astronauts,  with  whom  I  am  hav- 
ing lunch.  I  would  speak  for  5  minutes  or 
more  about  the  work  of  those  who  have 
managed  the  bill  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  others  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  debate. 

However,  let  me  say  that  I  join  in  the 
tributes  already  extended  by  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  assistant 
minority  leader,  and  now,  with  apologies 
to  him.  I  respond  to  his  inquiry. 
The   Senate   will   adjourn   before   too 

much  longer 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senate  from  West  Virginia  >1eld  so 
that  I  may  comment  on  the  comments 
which  have  just  been  made  regarding 
the  just-passed  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  me 
continue  first,  if  the  Senators  plea<-e.  and 
then  I  will  ask  that  the  able  Senator's 
remarks  appear  in  the  Record  at  the 
appropriate  place  with  those  just  made. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet  in  the  Chamber  so  that  the 
!  cting  majority  leader  may  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr 
Roth  I.  The  Senate  will  plca.se  be  ;n 
ord?r. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Sten.\is»  . 

Mr.  Pr^s.i'^nt  the  Senate  will  convene 
to.norrow  at  10  am.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leiders,  or 
their  designees,  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  in  the  stated  order: 

Senators  Jackson.  Dole,  Percy,  and 
Cook. 
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Following  the  recognition  of  these 
Senators  under  the  order  which  I  shall 
get  later,  there  will  be  a  ijeriod  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  Umited  to  3  minutes;  fol- 
lowing wriich  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  so-called  military 
procurement  bill.  H.R.  8687,  which  I  ex- 
pect to  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  and  make  the  pending  business 
before  I  yield  the  floor  today. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  at  con- 
siderable length  with  the  very  distin- 
g dished  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis*.  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  who 
will  be  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  In  view  of  those  consultations  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  am  in- 
clined to  announce  that  there  will  be  no 
more  rollcall  votes  today,  and  that  to- 
morrow will  be  consumed  with  resrect  to 
opening  statements  on  that  legislation. 
Therefore.  Senators  need  not  expect  any 
rollcall  votes  on  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  adjourn  tomorrow,  at 
the  close  of  business,  until  10  a.m.,  on 
Monday  morning  next. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangements  which 
he  made  some  days  ago,  the  Senate,  on 
Monday  next,  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  extension  of  the  draft.  The  unfin- 
ished business,  of  course,  will  continue  to 
be  the  military  procurement  bill. 

It  is  anticipated  that  rollcall  votes  may 
occur  at  any  time  on  any  day  next  week. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  in- 
dicated also,  some  time  ago.  that  the  Sen- 
ate might  anticipate  sessions  on  Satur- 
days after  this  weekend. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
so  that  I  may  respond  briefly  to  the 
Senator's  remarks  about  the  setting  of 
the  military  procurement  bill,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  and  the  Senate  for 
disposing  of  the  other  bill.  We  are  ready 
to  present  the  military  procurement  bill. 
I  think  it  will  save  time  for  the  Senate, 
though,  later — I  am  sure  it  will,  if  the 
committee  is  given  the  opportunity  on 
the  first  day  to  present  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  what  is  in  the  bill  and  the  perti- 
nent parts  of  the  report,  and  such  other 
remarks  as  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee may  see  fit  to  make  on  the  overall 
subjects — and  down  to  the  detail  level, 
too. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  will  be  ready 
tomorrow,  when  we  get  to  the  bill,  and  if 
anyone  in  opposition  to  it  wishes  to 
speak,  that  will  be  all  right  and  they  will 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  state  their 
views. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
leadership,  as  well  as  the  manager  of  the 
bill  which  has  Just  been  passed,  on 
the  efiQcient  and  excellent  way  It  was 
handled. 

With  regard  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  coming  up,  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  and  myself,  he  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  some  aspects  of  It, 
as  I  am.  and  we  wsuited  to  make  the 
request  of  the  leadership  that  with  re- 


gard to  any  anticipated  imanimous  con- 
sent request  on  votes  on  the  bill  or 
amendments,  certainly  those  in  which 
we  would  be  interested,  that  we  have 
positive  notice  of  it. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  for  ;he  leadership 
because  we  are  sometimes  in  committee 
meetings  or  not  on  the  lioor.  However, 
this  is  an  extremely  Important  bill.  By 
this  1  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to  criticize 
the  leadership  for  the  imanimous  con- 
sent procedure.  I  think  on  most  bills  it 
is  entirely  in  order  and  entirely  proper 
and  the  most  efiQcient  way  in  which  to 
handle  it.  However,  there  are  certain 
bills  that  involve  vast  simis  of  money  in 
which  we  want  to  be  very  sure  that  we 
are  not  precluded  from  offering  amend- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  is  the  understanding  of 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  will  be  the  imderstanding  of  the 
leadership.  The  leadership  will  certainly 
keep  the  wishes  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  mind. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  also  in- 
cluded in  the  request  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
soml  (Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  discussed  it  with  him,  £ind 
he  makes  the  same  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator can  be  assured  that  any  imanimous 
consent  requests  concerning  amend- 
ments of  interest  to  him  or  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  certainly  be 
discussed  with  them  before  such  requests 
are  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  might  say,  in  that  connection, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  has  four  amend- 
ments to  the  miUtary  procurement  bill. 
He  has  already  Indicated  his  agreement 
to  enter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  each  of  his  four 
amendments,  with  1  hour  to  be  allotted 
to  each.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Biennis)  has  indicated  his  consent 
with  respect  thereto. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
not  think  it  inappropriate  at  this  time, 
I  would  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  agreement  with  respect 
to  those  four  amendments  only,  so  that  at 
such  time  as  the  Senate  reaches  those 
four  amendments  they  would  be  under  a 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  substance  of  the  four  amendments  to 
which  the  Senator  refers.  If  they  do  not 
involve  the  subject  in  which  I  am  in- 
terested, I  would  have  no  objection.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  aware  of  the  substance 
of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very  well. 
I  will  not  seek  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  I 
cannot  inform  the  able  Senator  as  to 
their  exact  nature. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  they  cover  Uie 
same  subject  In  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  interested,  we  would  have  ob- 
jection. We  do  this  with  the  intention  of 
having  flexibility  on  certain  amendments 
that  deal  with  certain  subjects. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator's wishes  will  be  respected. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 
A.M.  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13. 1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY   PROCUREMENT    APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the 
pending  business — and  with  the  under- 
standing that  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed— that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  355,  H.R. 
8687. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Calendar  No.  355.  H.R.  8687.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize approprlationB  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972  for  procurement  of  alrcr&ft,  missiles, 
ii:-val  v-sse.s.  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
p-'does,  ard  other  weapons  arid  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Ariueu  Forces,  anu  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
.\rmed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TITLE  I— PRCXJtTREMENT 

SBC.  101  Fiiids  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  TTnlted 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  ^weapons,  as  authorized  by 
law,  in  amounts  a.'  follows: 

AXaCRAI^ 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  894,200,000:  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $3,256,200.- 
000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $801,600,000 
shall  be  available  for  a  P-14  aircraft  program 
of  not  less  than  48  aircraft;  for  the  Air  Force, 
$2,989,000,000. 

MISSn.ES 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army.  $1,066,100,000; 
for  the  Navy.  $704,100,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $1,300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,774,- 
900,000. 

NAVAL    VESSELS 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $3,010,600.- 
000.  of  which  $14,600,000  Is  authorized  only 
for  advance  procurement  for  the  nuclear 
powered  guided  missile  frigate  DLGN-41. 

TRACKED  COKBAT  VXHICI.ES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
$112,500,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps.  $63,900,- 
000. 

TORPEDOES 

For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy.  $193,500,000. 

OTHER    WKAPONB 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army.  $33,000,- 
000;  for  the  Navy,  $1300,000:  for  the  Mario* 
Corps,  $1,000,000. 
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TITU!  n— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sxc.  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows : 

For  the  Army,  $1,818,256,000: 

For  the  Navy  ( Including  the  Marine  Corps) , 
$3,376,869,000: 

For  the  Air  Force.  $2,910,744,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $451,443,000. 

(b)  Section  40  of  Public  Law  1028.  ap- 
proved August  10.  1956  (70A  Stat.  636;  31 
U.S.C.  649c)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  40.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  the 
appropriations  Act  concerned,  moneys  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  ( 1 ) 
for  the  procurement  of  technical  military 
equipment  and  supplies  and  the  construction 
of  public  works,  including  moneys  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  the 
procurement  and  construction  of  guided  mis- 
siles, remain  available  until  spent,  and  (3) 
for  research  and  development  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  a  period  of  two  succes- 
sive fiscal  years." 

Sec.  202.  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1972  for  use  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  production 
related  thereto,  $50,000,000. 

TITLE  in— RESERVE  FORCES 

Sbc.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1971,  and  ending  June  30.  1972,  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to  attain  an 
average  strength  of  not  less  than  the  follow- 
ing: 

1 1 1  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  400,000. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  360.000. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  129.000. 

(4 )  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  45.849. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  88.191. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  49.634. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  16.000. 

Sec.  302.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  301  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  ( 2 1  the  total  number  of  individual 
members  not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as 
units  of  the  Select  Reserve  of  such  compo- 
nent who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation  In 
training)  without  their  consent  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  any  such 
units  or  such  individual  members  are  re- 
leased from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal  year, 
the  average  strength  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  Reserve  compo- 
nent shall  be  proportionately  increased  by 
the  total  authorized  strength  of  such  units 
and  by  the  total  number  of  such  individual 
members. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  270(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  fol- 
lows: 

"However,  no  member  who  has  served  on 
active  duty  for  one  year  or  longer  shall  be 
required  to  perform  a  period  of  active  duty 
for  training  If  the  first  day  of  such  period 
falls  during  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  his  required  membership  In  the  Ready 
Reserve." 

(b)  Section  502(a)  (2)  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows : 

"However,  no  memb«:  of  such  unit  who  has 
served  on  active  duty  for  one  year  or  longer 
shall  be  required  to  piartlclpate  in  such  train- 


ing If  the  first  day  of  such  training  period 
falls  during  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  his  required  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard." 

TITLE  IV— ANTI-BALLISTIC  MTRHTT.h  CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION;   LTMITA- 
TIONS  ON  DEPLOYMENT 
Sec.  401.  (a)   Military  construction  for  the 
Safeguard  antl-balllstlc  missile  83r8tem  is  au- 
thorized for  the  Department  of  the  Army  as 
follows: 

(1 )  Technical  and  supporting  faculties  and 
acquisition  of  real  estate  inside  the  Unl*«d 
States.  $98,500,000. 

(2)  Military  family  housing,  four  hundred 
and  thirty  units,  $11,070,000: 

Malmstrom  Safegpjard  site,  Montana,  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  unite. 

Grand  Forks  Safeguard  site.  North  Dakota, 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  units. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$109,670,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $6,200.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  community  impact 
assistance  as  authorized  by  section  610  of 
PubUc  Law  91-611. 

(c)  Authorization  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion (except  subsection  (b))  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  authorizations  and  limitations  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1972,  In  the  same  manner  as  if  such  au- 
thorizations had  been  Included  In  that  Act. 

Sec.  402.  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  pro- 
vision of  section  605(b)  of  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 26,  1970,  Public  Law  91-511  (84  Stat. 
1204,  1323) .  authorizations  contained  In  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  act  of  October  7.  1970.  Public 
Law  914-41  (84  Stat.  905,  909)  for  the  follow- 
ing Items  which  shall  remain  In  effect  until 
fifteen  months  from  the  date  of  this  Act  and 
which  shall  be  increased  from  $8,800  000  to 
$9,200,000. 

(a)  two  hundred  family  housing  units  at 
Malmstrom  Safeguard  Site,  Montana. 

(b)  two  hundred  family  housing  units  at 
Grand  Porks  Safeguard  Site.  North  Dakota. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  purpose  of  Initiat- 
ing deployment  of  an  antl-ballUtlc-mlsslle 
system  at  any  site:  except  that  funds  may 
continue  to  be  obligated  or  e.Tpended  for  the 
purpose  of  advanced  preparation  (site  selec- 
tion, land  acquisition,  site  survey,  and  the 
procurement  of  long  leadtime  items)  for 
antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  .system  ?ltcs  at  Francis 
E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Cheyenne  Wyo- 
ming, and  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knob- 
noster.  Missouri.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  a  limitation  on  the  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  funds  In  connection  with 
the  deployment  of  an  antl-balllstlc  missile 
system  at  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand 
Porks.  North  Dakota,  or  Malmstrom  Air 
Force  Base.  Great  Palls.  Montana. 

(b)  Section  402  of  Public  Law  91-441  (84 
Stat.  905.  909)   Is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  89-367.  approved  March  15 
1966  (80  Stat.  37).  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  ( 1 )  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses to  support:  (A)  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  In  support  of  Vietnamese 
forces,  (B)  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand: 
and  for  related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine.  None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any 
overseas  allowance,  per  diem  allowance,  or 
any  other  addition  to  the  regular  base  pay 
of  any  person  serving  with  the  free  world 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  If  the  amount  of 


such  payment  would  be  greater  than  the 
amount  of  special  pay  authorized  to  be  paid, 
for  an  equivalent  period  of  service,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (under  section  310  of  tlUe  37,  United 
States  Code)  serving  in  Vietnam  or  In  any 
other  hostUe  fire  area,  except  for  continua- 
tion of  payments  of  such  additions  to  regu- 
lar base  pay  provided  In  agreements  executed 
prior  to  July  1,  1970.  Nothing  in  clause  (A) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of  any 
such  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or  other 
free  world  forces  in  actions  designed  to  pro- 
vide military  support  and  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos:  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  support  of  actions 
required  to  Insure  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal or  disengagement  of  United  States 
Forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the 
release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war." 

Sec.  603.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  at  any 
institution  of  higher  learning  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee  determines  that  at 
the  time  of  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  such 
Institution  recruiting  personnel  of  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  being 
barred  by  the  policy  of  such  Institution  from 
the  premises  of  the  institution  except  that 
this  section  shall  not  apply  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  his  designee  determines  that  the 
expenditure  is  a  continuation  or  a  renewal 
of  a  previous  grant  to  such  institution  which 
Is  likely  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  defense  effort.  The  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  shall  furnish  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  his  designee  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
each  January  31st  and  June  30th  thereafter 
the  names  of  any  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing which  the  Secretaries  determine  on  such 
dates  are  barring  such  recruiting  personnel 
from  the  campus  of  the  institution. 

Sec.  503.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Umted  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  VS.C.  287c(a) ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence;  "On  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  sentence,  the  President 
may  not  prohibit  or  regulate  the  Importation 
Into  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion of  any  material  determined  to  be  strate- 
gic and  critical  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  98a).  which  is  the  product  of 
any  foreign  country  or  area  not  listed  as  a 
Communist-dominated  country  or  area  In 
general  headnote  3(d)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202).  for  so 
long  as  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  material  of  that  kind  which  Is  the 
product  of  such  Commumst-domlnated 
countries  or  areas  is  not  prohibited  by  any 
provision  of  law." 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  amount  of  $321,500,000 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
the  development  and  procurement  of  the 
C-5A  aircraft  may  be  expended  only  for  the 
reasonable  and  allocable  direct  and  Indirect 
costs  incurred  by  the  prime  contractor  under 
a  contract  entered  Into  with  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  the  C-5A  aircraft  program. 
No  part  of  such  amount  may  be  used  for — 

(1)  direct  costs  of  any  other  contract  or 
activity  or  the  prime  contractcr; 

(2)  profit  on  any  materials,  supplies,  or 
services  which  are  sold  or  transferred  be- 
tween any  division,  subsidiary,  or  afllUate  of 
the  prime  contractor  under  the  common 
control  of  the  prime  contractor  and  such 
division,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate; 

(3)  bid  and  proposal  costs.  Independent 
research  and  development  costs,  and  the 
cost  of  other  similar  unsponsored  technical 
effort;  or 

(4)  depreciation  and  amortization  costs 
on  property,  plant,  or  equipment. 

Any  of  the  costs  referred  to  in  the  precedmg 
sentence  which  would  otherwise  be  allocable 
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to  any  work  funded  by  such  $321,500,000  may 
not  be  allocated  to  other  p>ortions  of  the 
C-5A  aircraft  contract  or  to  any  other  con- 
tract with  the  United  States,  but  payments 
to  C-5A  aircraft  subcontractors  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  restriction  referred  to  In  such 
sentence. 

(b)  Any  payments  from  such  $321,500,000 
shall  be  made  to  the  prime  contractor 
through  a  special  bank  accoimt  from  which 
such  contractor  may  withdraw  funds  only 
after  a  request  containing  a  detailed 
justification  of  the  amount  requested  has 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  for  the  United  States.  All  pay- 
ments made  from  such  special  bank  account 
shall  be  audited  by  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and.  on  a  quarterly  basis,  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each 
quarter  a  report  on  the  audit  for  such  quar- 
ter performed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(C)  The  restrictions  and  controls  provided 
for  In  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
$321,500,000  referred  to  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  addition 
to  such  other  restrictions  and  controls  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


REFERRAL  OP  S.  2464 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2464 — a  bill 
he  introduced  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  require  that  per- 
sons eligible  to  register  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  shall  be  permitted  to  register 
as  late  as  30  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  an  election — be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil 
Service  where  other  similar  bUls,  I  am 
told,  have  been  referred. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
<Mr.  McGovern)  asks  for  this  assign- 
ment to  make  it  possible  for  hearings  to 
be  held  on  the  bill  by  the  same  committee 
which  is  holding  hearings  on  other  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  voter  registration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  when  the  request 
concerning  the  other  bills  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  was  made  earlier, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  following  con- 
sideration by  the  Post  OCBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  those  bills  be  re- 
ferred to  any  other  committee  or  such 
other  committee  as  they  might  have 
been  or  would  have  been  referred  to  if- 
the  unanimous  consent  request  had  not 
been  made. 

I  would  make  a  similar  request  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  It  would  be  my 
first  impression  that  such  a  bill  should 
go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  do  not 
know  whether  tlie  -  Parliamentarian 
would  say  it  shouM  go  there  or  not. 
However,  if  it  should  go  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  would  ask  that  the  acting 
majority  leader  so  modify  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That 
would  be  so  that  the  measure  would  be 
referred  to  the  committee  normally  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  after  having  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  After  it  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 


and  Civil  Service  in  accordance  with  the 
request  made  by  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  in  no  position  to  object  to 
the  request  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Inasmuch  as  he 
is  in  a  position  to  object  to  the  request 
I  have  made.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) would  be  constrained  to  oppose 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  So,  I  modify  my  request  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  understands  that  the  request  has 
been  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  re- 
quest as  modified  is  as  follows:  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2464,  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service,  to  which  other  similar  bills  have 
been  referred,  and  that  if,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Parliamentarian,  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill  are  such  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  another  stand- 
ing committee — for  example,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee — would  have  jurisdiction, 
that  bill,  S.  2464,  along  with  all  other 
similar  bills,  be  then  referred — after  hav- 
ing been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service— to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  having  regular 
jurisdiction  over  such  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  previously 
entered  with  respect  to  the  referral  of 
S.  2464  be  negated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  the  Record  show  that  my  re- 
quest, with  respect  to  the  negation  of  the 
order  preiiously  entered  concerning 
S.  2464,  was  made  with  the  approval  and 
understanding  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr,  Mc- 
Govern). 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS JACKSON,  DOLE,  PERCY, 
AND  COOK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees under  the  standing  order,  the 
following  Senators  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the 
order  stated:  Senators  Jackson,  Dole, 
Percy,  and  Cook. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  UHEuiimous  consent  that  fol- 


lowing the  completion  of  the  orders  pre- 
viously entered  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  to- 
morrow for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    TO    RESUME    CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  HJR.  8687  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  355.  HJi. 
8687,  an  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  military  procurement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ctdl 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob j  ectlon ,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  PROXMIRE   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15   minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  following 
Senators  will  be  recognized  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  the  order 
stated:  Senators  Jackson,  Dole,  Percy, 
Cook,  and  Proxmire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  its  con- 
sideration of  the  then  imfinished  busi- 
ness. H.R.  8687.  an  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations  for  military  procurement. 

Opening  statements  will  be  made  by 
the  mansiger  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  other 
members  of  the  committee. 
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No  rollcall  votes  will  occur  tomorrow 
on  that  legislation.  This  will  give  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  hold  uninterrupted  sessions  with  re- 
spect  to  legislation  which  may  soon  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  for  floor  action, 
and  the  joint  leadership  hopes  that  Sen- 
ate committees  will  take  advantage  of 
that  opportunity. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ness  on  tomorrow,  it  will  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  10  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  next. 

On  Monday  next,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  extension  of  the  draft.  The  imfln- 
ished  business  at  that  time  will  continue 
to  be  the  military  procurement  author- 
ization bill. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorow.  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 10,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS LEGISLATURE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MAaSACHTTSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'\T1VES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  11  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and 
on  August  23  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  resolutions 
calling  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  all 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  for  the  duration  of 
its  civil  war.  It  is  essential  that  public 
ofiScials  speak  out  against  the  atrocities 
being  committed  in  Bengal  with  Ameri- 
can arms,  and  I  praise  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  for  the  wisdom  and 
compassion  of  its  action. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  include  the  texts 
of  the  resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS    UBGINO    THX    P&ESIDENT    Of    THE 

UNnxD  States,  the  Congress  and  the  Cm- 
ZKNS  OF  the  Commonwealth  To  Take  Ant 
Action  Appropriate  to  Ettect  the  Suspen- 
sion or  Economic  and  MIlitart  Aid  and 
Sales  to  Pakistan,  With  the  Eiception 
or  REi.ncy,  Supplies,  itjR  the  Duration  or 
Its  Civil  War 

Whereas,  The  people  at  the  oommonwealth 
are  gravely  concerned  about  the  tragedy  In 
East  Pakistan  and  the  military  action  of  the 
Pakistan  army  which  has  killed  an  unknown 
number  of  civilians  and  driven  more  than 
seven  million  refugees  to  India;  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  government  Is 
continuing  to  ship  ammunition  and  military 
equipment  to  Pakistan  for  use  by  Its  army 
against  Its  own  clvUlan  population  and  Is 
requesting  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  appropriate  one  hundred  thirty  one  mil- 
lion dollars  for  aid  to  Pakistan;  and 

Whereas,  In  providing  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Pakistan  government  when 
all  other  major  ald-glvlng  nations,  except 
China,  have  temporarily  suspended  aid,  the 
United  States  is.  In  effect,  supporting  the 
repressive  action  of  the  Pakistan  army  and 
Its  persistent  brutality  against  a  majority 
of  that  country's  population:   and 

Whereas.  American  Interest  and  the  real 
Interests  of  Pakistan  cannot  be  served  by 
continuing  to  assist  a  regime  which  savagely 
suppresses  Its  own  people,  flaunts  the  demo- 
cratic processes  demonstrated  In  the  elec- 
tions of  December.  1970.  causes  a  flood  of 
refugees  to  a  neighboring  state  and  threatens 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  entire  Indo- 
Paklstan  subcontinent;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
urges  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  and 
all  firms,  unions  and  other  organizations 
operating  therein  to  oppose  any  further  mili- 
tary aid  or  sales  to  Pakistan  and  to  oppose 
further  economic  aid,  other  than  food  and 
other  relief  assistance  distributed  and  mon- 
itored under  international  auspices,  until 
military  action  ends  In  East  Pakistan,  civilian 


rule  is  restored  and  a  majority  of  the  refu- 
gees are  able  to  return  to  their  homes;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  urges  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  smy  action 
which  may  be  necessary  to  immediately  sus- 
pend military  and  economic  sale  to  Pakistan 
for  the  reasons  hereinbefore  stated;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolutions  Urging  the  PREsmENT  of  the 
Untted  States,  the  Congress  and  the  Cm- 
ZENs  of  the  Commonwealth  To  Take  Ant 
Action  Appropriate  To  Effect  the  Sus- 
pension OF  Economic  and  MiLrrARy  Am 
AND  Sales  to  Pakistan,  With  the  Excep- 
tion of  Relief  Supplies,  for  the  Dttration 
OF  Its  Crvn,  War 

Whereas,  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts is  concerned  about  the  tragedy  in  East 
Pakistan  and  the  military  action  of  the  Pak- 
istani army  which  has  killed  an  unknown 
number  of  civilians  and  driven  more  than 
seven  million  refugees  to  India;  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  government  Is 
continuing  to  ship  ammunition  and  military 
equipment  to  Pakistan  for  use  by  the  army 
against  its  own  civilian  population  and  is 
requesting  Congress  to  appropriate  one  hun- 
dred thirty  one  million  dollars  for  aid  to 
Pakistan;  and 

Whereas,  In  providing  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Pakistan  government  when 
all  other  major  aid-giving  nations,  except 
China,  have  temporarily  suspended  aid.  the 
United  States  is,  in  effect,  supporting  the 
repressive  action  of  the  Pakistani  army  and 
its  persistent  brutality  against  a  majority  of 
that  country's  population;  and 

Whereas.  American  Interest  and  the  real 
interests  of  Pakistan  cannot  be  served  by 
continuing  to  assist  a  regime  which  savage- 
ly suppresses  its  own  people,  flaunts  the 
democratic  processes  demonstrated  in  the 
elections  of  December,  1970,  causes  a  flood 
of  refugees  to  a  neighboring  state  and 
threatens  the  peace  and  security  of  the  en- 
tire Indo-Paklstan  subcontinent;  therefore 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  urges  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  all  firms,  unions  and 
other  organizations  operating  here  to  oppose 
any  further  military  aid  or  sales  to  Pakistan 
and  to  oppose  further  economic  aid,  other 
than  food  and  other  relief  assistance  dis- 
tributed and  monitored  under  international 
auspices,  until  military  action  ends  In  East 
Pakistan,  civilian  rale  Is  restored  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  refugees  are  able  to  return  to 
their  homes:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  memorializes  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  8\ispend 
military  and  economic  sales  on  the  basis  as 
stated  above;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ESSAY  CONTEST 
WINNERS 


HON.  JIft!  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8,  1971 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  often 
worry  that  the  deluge  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  concerning  campus 
violence,  drug  addiction,  and  juvenile 
delinquency  may  distort  our  impression 
of  young  people. 

In  order  to  present  an  accurate  per- 
spective of  the  true  values  held  by  the 
majority  of  our  young  citizens,  I  am  in- 
serting below  five  essays  written  by  out- 
standing high  school  students  from  my 
district.  These  students  were  the  winners 
of  the  high  school  essay  contest  which  I 
sponsor  each  year. 

The  first  prize,  an  expense-paid  trip 
to  Washington  for  the  student  and  par- 
ent or  other  adult  chaperon,  went  to 
Linda  Tyler,  7916  Laura  Street,  a  student 
at  Richland  Senior  High  School,  for  her 
essay  on  "What  Can  Be  Done  To  Curtail 
Drug  Abuse?" 

Four  runners-up,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceived a  $25  U.S.  Savings  Bond,  were 
Jerry  Stanley,  3541  Wooten  Drive  of 
Southwest  High  School;  Susan  Breen 
4400  Mary's  Creek  Drive  of  Western  Hills 
High  School:  Steve  Tatum,  3605  Ledge- 
view  Court  of  Port  Worth  Country  Day 
School;  and  Cornelia  Sheppard,  5620 
Shiloh  Drive  of  Como  High  School. 

The  contest  was  open  to  all  Tarrant 
County  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
In  addition  to  the  individual  awards, 
which  included  congressional  pen  and 
pencil  sets  for  those  gaining  honorable 
mention,  the  school  libraries  of  the  five 
winners  received  clothbound  copies  of 
the  1971  Congressional  Directory. 

Judges  were  Dr.  E.  C.  Barksdale,  chair- 
man of  the  history  department  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Arlington;  Mary 
Crutcher,  executive  city  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Press;  and  Eden  Van  Zandt, 
youth  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

Each  essay  was  numbered  and  the 
Judges  did  not  know  the  Identity  of  school 
or  writer. 

Jerry    Stanley    wrote   of    "How   Can 
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Peace  Be  Attained  in  Vietnam?"  Susan 
Breen  wrote  on  "What  Should  Be  Done 
To  Improve  the  Draft?"  Steve  Tatum 
wrote  on  "The  Generation  Gap,"  and 
Cornelia  Sheppard  wrote  on  "Is  There 
a  Generation  Gap?  " 

In  addition  to  the  above  awards,  hMi- 
orable  mention  went  to  the  following: 
Stanley  AUen,  2846  Peninsula  Drive, 
Grapevine,  Carroll  High  School;  Jim 
BrumhaU,  1031  Lynda  Lane,  ArUngton, 
Arlington  High  School;  Judith  Copping- 
er,  1304  Park  Center,  Western  Hills  High 
School;  Terry  Drennan,  7716  Llano, 
Western  Hills  School;  Richard  Hilton, 
5113  Roberta  Drive,  Richland  Senior 
High  School;  Janis  Klein,  2833  Spruce 
Park,  Richland  Senior  High  School; 
Angelo  Rigsby,  1818  East  Tucker,  Poly- 
technic High  School;  Earl  D.  Sherman, 
Jr.  3014  Plantation,  Western  Hills  High 
School;  Barbara  Tankersley,  1212  Par- 
son's Lane,  Diamond  Hill-Jarvls  High 
School;  Joe  William  Tuckness,  P.O.  Box 
3010,  Masonic  Home  High  School; 
Deborah  Vereen,  Route  8,  Box  227-A, 
Brewer  High  School ;  Lynn  Weldon,  2232 
Irwin,  Castleberry  High  School ;  and  Ron 
Young,  1209  West  Devitt.  Paschal  High 
School. 

The  five  winning  essays  follow : 
Wh.*t  Can  Be  Done  To  Curtail  Drug  Abuse? 
(First  Place) 
(By  Linda  Tyler) 

"You  don't  know  me,"  the  voice  said  over 
the  phone.  "I  read  In  the  pap>er  a  report  of 
a  talk  you  gave.  I  think  my  daughter,  a  col- 
lege student.  Is  using  marijuana.  What  can 
1  do?" 

This,  says  psychologist  Dr.  Helen  Nowles,  Is 
the  kind  of  phone  call  she  gets  all  the  time. 

"You  say.  'Have  you  talked  to  her  about 
It?'    Oh,  no.  I  couldn't.  It  Is  too  terrible.'  " 

Parents  often  go  Into  hysterics  when  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  of  drugs  In  their  own 
families.  They  avoid  talking  to  their  chil- 
dren. 'Oh.  no,  I  couldn't!"  The  generation 
g.ip  is  too  wide.  How  can  parents  hope  to 
cope  with  the  situation  in  their  own  fam- 
ilies? Learn  some  facts,  at  least  as  many  as 
their  children  know.  Build  some  bridges. 
Straighten  out  the  drug  mix-up  in  their  own 
minds.  And  it  is  a  mlx-up.  Drugs  have  be- 
come entangled  with  every  social  problem  In 
the  current  history  of  American  society.  That 
fact  doesn't  help  anyone  trying  to  reach 
solutions. 

And  who  should  try  for  solutions?  We 
can't  expect  someone  else  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  our  local  communities.  We  are  all 
Involved.  Responsible  citizens  must  not  shirk 
the  obligation  which  rests  upon  them  in  the 
face  of  so  serious  and  threatening  an  issue, 
which  if  unmet  promises  social  deteriora- 
tion. Major  social  cooperation  is  required  and 
all  pKJtentlal  participants  should  be  can- 
vassed for  a  local  effort. 

( 1 )  A  large  burden  rests  upon  the  educa- 
tors. 

(2)  The  medical  profession  and  medical 
facilities  of  every  type  must  be  Included  In 
any  successful  effort. 

(3)  Politics  must  be  involved,  for  it  Is  only 
here  that  sufHclent  authority  Is  available 
when  needed. 

(4)  Involvement  of  the  religious  commu- 
nity is  also  essential. 

(5)  Most  communities  are  reasonably  en- 
dowed with  agencies  of  social  service. 

(6)  The  Communications  Media  have  a 
very  unportant  role  to  play. 

(7)  Of  prime  importance  is  the  participa- 
tion of  youth  themselves.  No  program  can 
be  successful  without  their  full  involvement. 
Fortunately,  there  is  evidence  of  their  read- 
iness to  be  so  engaged  and  of  their  effective 
performance  when  they  have  been  Involved. 
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A  Community  desiring  a  solution  to  drug 
abuse  must  flrst  acknowledge  the  problem, 
then  take  steps  to  organize  for  sustained 
action.  This  would  Involve  the  cooperation 
of  at  least  the  groups  listed  above  stimulated 
and  sustained  by  competent  public-minded 
individuals  who  are  willing  to  commit  them- 
selves over  the  long  pull. 

All  in  all  the  final  hope  of  bringing  down 
drug  use — is  to  approach  the  potential  users 
on  their  own  terms,  with  restraint  and  re- 
spect, with  solid  facts  and  complete  honesty. 

One  reason  this  will  work  Is  that  they 
want  to  know.  A  svirvey  of  students  indicated 
that  they  are  curious  about  drugs;  eight  out 
of  ten  wanted  the  programs  on  the  campus, 
but  they  didn't  want  the  programs  merely 
to  try  to  discourage  them  from  drug  use. 
They  wanted  "current  and  objective  in- 
formation about  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical effects  of  drug  use." 

In  the  last  analysis.  Indeed,  personal  aims, 
ambitions,  proper  use  of  one's  waking  hours: 
these  are  the  keys.  The  real  way  to  turn 
youngsters  off  drugs  Is  to  turn  them  on  to 
something  else.  Young  people  of  today  are 
looking  for  serious  purposes,  missions  with 
concern  for  others,  social  commitment. 

How  Can  Peace  Be  Attained  in  Vietnam? 
(First  Runner-Up) 
(By  Jerry  Stanley) 

"The  scene  is  a  small  square  in  the  city  of 
Hue,  South  Vietnam.  A  couple  of  military 
police  were  on  duty  to  keep  order.  On  this 
day  one  of  them  had  supplied  himself  with 
some  candy  for  the  children  who  played  in 
the  square  and  crowded  around  the  Ameri- 
cans. As  he  started  his  distribution  In  a 
friendly  mood,  a  swarm  of  youngsters.  Jump- 
ing and  reaching,  pressed  about  him.  With  a 
laugh,  he  tossed  the  candy  out  on  the  cob- 
blestones. Immediately  the  children  des- 
cended like  locusts,  each  Intent  on  grabbing 
a  piece.  A  young  Vietnamese  school  teacher 
happened  by  at  the  moment,  and  seeing  the 
scrambling  children,  he  spoke  to  them  In  a 
stern  and  emphatic  tone.  He  told  them  to 
pick  up  the  candy  and  give  it  back  to  the 
American.  After  some  hesitation  they  sheep- 
ishly compiled.  Then,  facing  the  soldier  and 
speaking  in  measured  English  with  a  tone 
of  suppressed  anger  and  scorn,  he  said:  "You 
Americans  don't  understand.  You  are  making 
beggars  of  our  children,  prostitutes  of  our 
women,  and  Communists  of  our  men!"' 

What  alternatives  have  we  for  attaining 
peace  other  than  conceding  that  we  became 
involved  in  a  futile  and  costly  endeavor, 
finding  that  the  price  of  victory  was  too 
high?  Peace  cannot  be  attained  by  a  military 
victory.  War  in  hope  of  friendship  or  alliance 
is  like  cuttmg  back  the  tree  in  winter.  Come 
spring  and  it  grows  to  even  greater  propor- 
tions. Peace  could  not  be  found  by  a  com- 
plete and  sudden  withdrawal  of  troops.  To 
do  so  would  be  like  building  a  fort  of  dead 
soldiers  and  awaiting  the  on-slaught.  Too 
many  men  have  died  In  search  for  a  universal 
peace  to  settle  for  a  moment  of  tranquility. 

If  we  are  to  remain  In  Vietnam,  making 
unilateral  withdrawals  and  intensifying  our 
peace  talks  in  Paris,  we  should  review  our 
position.  If  the  attitude  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  is  that  of  hostility,  how  can 
we  possibly  attain  peace?  If  eighty  percent 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  jjeople  consider  Ho 
Chi  Minh  their  hero  and  liljerator,  do  they 
also  consider  America  the  aggressor? 

Let  us  examine  possible  reasons  for  our 
current  involvement  In  Vietnam.  Is  it  that 
we  seek  freedom  for  South  Vietnam  to  choose 
and  shape  for  itself  its  own  destiny,  or  a 
battlefield  to  prove  the  endurance  of  democ- 
racy? Is  it  that  we  actually  seek  to  drive 
the  Communists  from  the  streets  of  Saigon, 
or  from  the  shores  of  America?  Is  it  that 
we  seek  to  give  freedom  of  choice  to  South 
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Vietnam,  or  establish  another  democracy  In 
the  world? 

Perhaps  peace  can  be  attained  In  Vietnam, 
but  does  that  assure  us  that  within  the  Sbme 
year  we  attain  peace  that  we  will  nit  be 
fighting  another  war  In  another  country  with 
the  same  meager  prospects  of  peace?  Let  us 
make  this  war,  not  a  step  in  the  pathway 
towards  peace,  but  the  actual  means  to  Ita 
a(^mpllshment.  How  can  we  end  this  war 
with  p>eace  vvhlch  wUl  conquer  aggression 
and  love  which  will  smother  hatred? 

Mahatma  Gandhi  led  a  campaign  of  non- 
violent resistance.  He  mapped  a  very  simple, 
yet  at  the  same  time  very  complex  plan  for 
peace.  Simple  because  It  Involves  only  one 
word  and  one  idea,  complex  because  it  In- 
volves all  of  mankind  in  order  to  meet  suc- 
cess. The  Gandhlan  concept  of  peace  is  that 
of  Satyagraha.  Satya  Is  truth  which  equals 
love,  and  graha  is  force.  Satyagraha  thus 
means  truth-force  or  love-force.  A  note  must 
be  made  that  force  Is  that  of  magnetism 
which  draws  opposltes  together,  rather  than 
the  repelling  force  of  magnetism. 

In  our  examination  of  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam  we  found  that  our  motives  were  not 
that  of  love  or  even  in  search  of  truth.  They 
were  that  of  the  wolf  disguised  in  sheep's 
clothing.  An  examination  of  our  own  person- 
al motives  in  our  dealings  with  our  fellow 
men  might  reveal  the  same.  To  close  I  will 
define  that  love  which  is  my  answer  to  at- 
taining peace  in  Vietnam.  "Love  is  very  pa- 
tient and  kind,  never  Jealous  or  envious,  nev- 
er boastful  or  proud,  never  haughty  or  selfish 
or  rude  Love  does  not  demand  its  own  way. 
It  is  not  irritable  or  touchy.  It  does  not  hold 
grudges  and  will  hardly  even  notice  when 
others  do  it  wrong  It  is  never  glad  about  In- 
justice, but  rejoices  whenever  truth  wins 
out  There  are  three  thlnps  that  remain — 
fa'th.  hope,  and  love — the  greatest  of  these 
Is  love." ' 


What  Shouid  Be  Done  To  Improve  the 

Draft? 

(Second  Runnzr-Up) 

(By  Susan  Breen) 

Because  of  the  rising  opp)oeitlon  to  the 
present  method  of  drafting  young  men.  a 
new  way  of  conscription  must  be  found.  This 
plan  must  not  only  be  fair  to  all  the  youth 
of  America,  but  to  America  itself.  When  one 
plan  falls,  a  new  plan  must  be  tried  immedi- 
ately. 

In  making  these  plans,  the  important 
thing  Is  for  all  Americans  to  be  Involved.  En- 
listment should  not  be  based  on  such  things 
as  luck  or  financial  situation  or  even  scholas- 
tic achievement.  In  cases  where  reUglon  or 
personal  convictions  are  in  conflict  with  the 
military  standards,  alternatives  such  as  the 
Peace  Corps  and  Vista  programs  would  be 
offered  New  groups  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare department  or  public  health  service 
might  be  considered. 

The  handicapped  could  contribute  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities;  giving  them  a  sense  of 
pride  long  denied  to  them  and  freeing  the 
more  able-bodied  from  simple,  frustrating 
tasks.  Disabled  people  can  be  trained  to  per- 
form many  useful  Jobs  such  as  Janitorial 
service,  light  kitchen  duties,  office  work  or 
hospital  chores. 

It  has  been  proven  that  women  are  capable 
of  carrying  out  certain  military  and  Peace- 
Corps  duties.  In  Israel  women  serving  In  the 
army  have  developed  a  national  pride.  En- 
forced enlistment  would  remove  social  stigma 
from  military  life  for  women  while  providmg 
training  for  large  groups  normally  denied 
formal  education.  Many  girls,  upon  gradua- 
tion from  high  school,  have  no  chance  of 
work  except  Jobs  offering  no  advancement 

There  should  be  freedom  In  choosing  the 
organization  that  you  wish  to  work  with 
aided  by  vocational  guidance  tests.  Even  the 


^  Peace  in  Vietnam,  a  report  prepared  for 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 


=  The  Living  Neu:  Testament,  I  Corinthians 
13:  4-6,  13. 
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decision  of  when  to  Join  would  be  left  to  the 
Individual  within  a  limited  time,  such  as 
seventeen  to  twenty-flve  years  of  age.  This 
would  allow  time  to  finish  college  and  gradu- 
ate from  school.  The  amount  of  time  to  be 
served  In  each  branch  would  depend  on  the 
activity,  with  military  duty  and  hazardous 
duty  limited  to  one  year  plus  whatever 
training  was  needed.  Peace  Corps  workers  sta- 
tioned In  primitive  areas  would  serve  two 
years,  with  other  programs  having  an  enlist- 
ment of  three  years.  If  additional  entice- 
ments were  needed  In  favor  of  the  military 
then  the  pay  scale  could  be  adjusted. 

Many  unforseen  problems  will  arise  in 
these  or  any  suggestions  for  change  of  a  pro- 
gram Involving  so  m&ny  lives.  A  very  flexible 
and  realistic  board  made  up  of  persons  ex- 
perienced In  all  fields  Involved  would  be 
needed  to  oversee  the  program.  Complete  In- 
formation and  counselling  must  be  presented 
to  all  young  people. 


Is  Thkrx  a  Generation  Gap? 
(Tie  fob  Thss  RnNNEB-Up) 
(By  Cornelia  Sheppard) 
It  Is  my  belief  that  there  definitely  exists 
a  generation  gap  In  our  society.  This,  In  my 
opinion,    Is    not    such    a    startling    fact.    As 
long  as  two  or  more  generations  exist  In  this 
world  at  one  specific  time,  there  will  always 
be  a  generation  gap.  My  generation  Is  one 
that  Is  Inquisitive  as  past  generations  were, 
seelclng  new  Ideas,  as  past  generations  have 
done,  and  growing  Into  young  men  and  wom- 
en, which  older  generations  will  agree  Isn't 
easy. 

It  is  only  logical  that  people  of  different 
generations  will  have  their  differences.  Older 
people  have  walked  the  roads  we  have  yet  to 
trod.  They  have,  as  all  humans,  made  mis- 
takes that  they  want  our  generation  to 
escape.  They  have  grown  up  with  apathy, 
segregation,  discrimination  and  prejudices. 
Therefore,  they  remember  the  past  with 
sorrow  in  some  Instances  and  hold  strong 
biases  against  others. 

My  generation  realizes  that  there  are  many 
problems  in  the  world — hunger,  poverty, 
apathy,  war,  social  equality — and  we  are 
searching  for  some  truths  and  answers.  The 
problems  that  have  been  passed  down 
through  the  generations  have  not  been  solved 
In  the  "white  collar,"  "black  suit,"  segregated 
society  that  hsis  prevailed.  The  terms  that 
I  used  above  are  my  way  of  symbolizing  a 
conservative  society.  How  humiliating  this 
world  would  be  If  things  never  change. 

This  is  1971.  Men  have  walked  on  the 
moon.  Surgeons  have  transplanted  hearts. 
These  are  changing  times,  and  we  cannot  live 
in  this  changing  society  unless  we  ourselves 
change.  I  am  aware  that  there  must  be  rules 
of  society  that  everyone  must  obey  and  an 
anarchic  society  would  be  quite  barbaric. 
But  If  I  dont  like  what  you  like,  who's  to 
say  which  one  of  us  Is  wrong?  Society  Is 
people.  People  are  human.  It  Is  only  human 
to  make  mistakes.  We  must  consider  that  the 
rules  of  society  are  not  flawless.  My  genera- 
tion feels  this  way  and  is  trying  to  reevaluate 
these  Inherited  principles. 

Society  Is  a  cruel  demon.  People  are 
judged  not  as  individuals  but  by  their  out- 
ward appesurance— length  of  hair,  mod,  vivid 
clothes,  and  other  unconventional  para- 
phernalia. One  Is  Judged  by  the  character  of 
his  associates  and  Isnt  given  a  chance  to 
be  tried  on  his  own  merits.  They  must  realize 
that  we  are  all  hunuin  and  capable  of  error. 
Therefore,  no  one  can  pass  Judgment. 

The  generation  gap  Is  mainly  due  to  an 
acute  communication  conflict.  Parents  seem 
to  forget  that  they  were  once  teenagers; 
eager  to  learn,  wanting  to  assert  their  In- 
dependence and  trying  to  accept  responsi- 
bility. They  Beem  to  forget  that  they  were 
probably  somewhat  rebellious.  If  pcu«nta 
would  communicate,  associate,  and  relate  to 
their  children  and  cease  to  dictate,  they 
would  have  a   better  relationship. 

All  the  problems  will  not  be  solved.  Under- 
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standing  among  parents  Is  all  that  Is  needed. 
When  a  child  la  small  his  parents  should 
teach  him  the  things  that  are  right.  They 
should  Instill  In  him  values  that  are  clean 
and  whc^esome.  They  should  be  living  ex- 
amples of  good  citizens  and  should  thereby 
establish  good  relationships  with  their  chil- 
dren. Open  communication  with  their  chil- 
dren Is  a  very  important  factor. 

After  a  certain  age,  a  child  should  be  re- 
sponsible enough,  educated  enough  and  ma- 
ture enough  to  be  trusted  to  make  deci- 
sions. When  a  bird  is  a  certain  age,  its  i>ar- 
ents  push  It  out  of  the  nest  and  destroy  the 
nest.  The  bird  is  on  his  own  and  must  think 
for  Itself.  Maybe  parents  should  take  a  les- 
son from  the  birds.  Parents  tend  to  hold  on 
to  their  children  too  tightly  and  refuse  to  let 
them  think  for  themselves.  They  forget  they 
made  mistakes  and  their  children  must  make 
those  same  mistakes.  A  well-rounded  person 
must  experience  every  phase  of  life.  All  we 
are  asking  for  is  a  chance  and  a  little  under- 
standing. 

The  Generation  Gap 

(Tie  por  Third  Rxjnneb-Up) 

(By  Steve  Tatum) 

Yes,  there  Is  a  generation  gap.  What  Is  it? 
Is  It  peculiar  to  our  modern  times?  Is  it 
necessarily  a  bad  situation? 

What  is  It?  The  generation  gap  is  an  over- 
worked phrase  used  to  describe  the  difference 
In  ideals  of  the  young  and  the  old.  It  Is  over- 
worked because  it  has  been  used  to  describe 
every  conflict  In  values  between  age  groups 
since  the  "beginning"  of  the  youth  movement 
In  the  early  sixties.  The  gap  exists  today,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  It  has  taken  a  back 
seat  to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  racial  problems,  as  the 
cause  for  national  concern.  Despite  Its  recent 
lack  of  publicity,  the  gap  still  exists. 

Is  the  generation  gap  peculiar  to  our  mod- 
em Umes?  Hardly!  As  long  as  there  are  young 
people,  there  will  be  a  gap.  The  ancient 
Greeks  described  In  their  young  people  the 
same  basic  characteristics  that  we  associate 
with  our  discontented  youth:  Increasing 
social  awareness  and  disenchantment  with 
the  system  and  its  values  as  set  up  by  the 
elders.  The  behavior  of  the  Greek  youth 
seemed  Just  as  outlandish  to  their  elders  as 
our  behavior  seems  to  ours.  As  long  as  there 
exists  the  idealism  of  youth,  there  will  be 
disagreement  with  the  caustic  synlclsm  oJ 
old  age. 

Is  the  generation  gap  a  bad  situation?  Not 
at  all.  Our  governmental  system  is  based  on 
the  conflict  of  Ideals  we  call  the  generatio  i 
gap.  If  it  were  not  for  concerned,  bright, 
young  politicians,  the  country  would  be 
foundering  in  the  quagmire  of  corrupt  poli- 
tics that  usually  develope  when  one  group 
retains  power  for  extended  lengths  of  time. 
Our  government  Is  based  on  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  If  the  young  idealists 
and  the  old  pragmatlsts  did  not  continually 
check  and  balance  each  other's  power,  this 
country  would  be  in  the  grips  of  Congres- 
sional tyranny  with  one  group  In  power  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Radical  Republicans  during 
the  Reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil 
War.  The  two  groups  do  check  themselves 
and  the  result  Is  a  set  of  laws  that  benefit  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people. 

The  generation  gap  does  exist;  It  was  and 
Is  a  problem,  and  It  is  an  advantageous  one 


WARNING  AGAINST  PREMATURE 
ADVANCED  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
ULMS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8,  1971 

Mr.     FRASER.     Mr.     Speaker,     Dr. 
George  W.  Rathjens,  professor  of  politl- 
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cal  science  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  testified  May  19  be- 
fore the  Ad  Hoc  Reseiirch  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  In  his  formal 
presentation,  which  focused  on  the  al- 
leged gap  between  Soviet  and  United 
States  expenditures  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, Rathjens  raised  the  follow- 
ing issue: 

The  situation  as  regards  strategic  weap- 
onry seems  to  me  drastically  different.  The 
present  sltxiation  Is  one  of  great  overkill  and 
considerable  stability.  I  do  not  expect  ever  to 
see  the  strategic  weapons  used — and  If  they 
are,  I  do  not  expect  this  Nation  will  survive 
as  a  going  society;  and  that  will  not  depend 
on  whether  or  not  one  side  or  the  other  has 
somewhat  superior  weaponry.  Thus,  In  the 
strategic  area  I  submit  we  need  not  be  much 
concerned  about  modest  differences  In  per- 
formance between  Soviet  and  American  sys- 
tems or  even  about  whether  all  of  the  sys- 
tems have  been  thoroughly  tested.  What  we 
must  be  concerned  about  is  the  possibility 
of  a  major  technological  breakthrough  that 
could  so  alter  the  strategic  balance  that  It 
would  be  exploited  against  us  politically  or 
militarily.  Our  best  Insurance  against  such 
surprise  will  be  vigorous  efforts  In  research 
and  possibly  In  some  exploratory  develop- 
ment. Such  work  will  let  us  know  what  Is 
possible.  UntU  such  time  as  a  true  break- 
through appears  In  sight,  vigorous  Efforts  at 
advanced  development  will  be  unnecessary 
and  even  wasteful.  As  an  example,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  freezing  the  ULMS  design 
and  going  into  Eulvanced  development  would 
be  premature  at  this  time. 

Hyman  Fine,  a  professional  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  returned  to 
Dr.  Rathjens'  comments  on  premature 
development  of  the  Navy's  Undersea 
Long- Range  Missile  System — ULMS — 
later  in  the  session.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Rathjens'  response  to  Mr.  Fine's  ques- 
tion points  out  that  today  the  threat  to 
our  submarine  nuclear  deterrent  sys- 
tems— our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  sys- 
tems— is  only  a  "sort  of  vague  fear."  We 
must  not  undermine  our  existing  deter- 
rent— by  accelerating  the  already  rapid 
strategic  arms  race — nor  severely  cripple 
our  future  deterrent — by  becoming 
locked  in  on  an  obsolescent  system.  It 
is  dangerous  to  forge  full  speed  ahead  on 
the  ULMS  project  without  knowing  our 
destination.  There  is  no  need  to  pursue 
advanced  development  work  now.  Con- 
tinued research  and  preliminary  devel- 
opment work  should  be  the  hallmark  of 
our  ULMS  program  until  the  threat,  if 
any,  to  Polaris  Poseidon  becomes  real 
rather  than  imagined. 

DISCUSSION    OF    LEAD-TIME 

Mr.  Pine.  I  think  one  other  pwlnt  should 
bo  clarified.  You  made  reference  to  the 
ULMS  program  and  you  indicate  that  the 
dollars  that  were  being  requested  in  fiscal 
1972  were  to  be  used  to  freeze  design  and 
possibly  initiate  engineering  development. 
Here  again  without  knowing  whether  you 
have  specific  Information  as  to  what  is  plan- 
ned to  be  done  In  fiscal  1972,  I  wonder,  par- 
ticularly with  your  background,  recogniz- 
ing a  ULMS  type  of  system  has  a  lead-time 
which  exceeds  that  of  practically  every  oth- 
er weapon  system  we  have  In  the  inventory, 
whether  you  are  giving  adequate  considera- 
tion to  that  lead-time  In  making  a  judgment 
that  we  are  proceeding  too  rapidly? 

Dr.  Rathjens.  Well,  let  me  just  make  a 
very  brief  oomment  In  this  regard  and  then 
I  cannot  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  because 
we  are  In  open  session. 

The  lead-time  problem  Is  a  very  severe 
one  with   ULMS.  I  agree  with  you  entirely 
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that  it  probably  has  a  longer  lead-time  than 
any  weapon  system  we  can  consider.  But  one 
of  the  problems  with  ULMS  that  I  see  Is  that 
one  Is  really  concerned  about  two  different 
threats  to  It.  One  Is  the  possibility  of  some 
kind  of  breakthrough  In  Soviet  antl-subma- 
rlne-warfare  capabUlty.  We  do  not  know 
what  that  could  be. 

I  think  Dr.  Poster  and  every  other  respon- 
sible scientist  would  concede  at  present  that 
the  submarine  systems  are  relatively  Invul- 
nerable. It  Is  only  a  sort  of  vague  fear  that 
we  have  that  somehow  this  situation  could 
change.  How  it  would  change  Is  very  ill  de- 
fined. It  could  be  that  there  could  je  a 
breakthrough  in  training.  It  could  be  a 
breakthrough  in  development  of  some  kind 
of  mines.  It  could  be  a  breakthrough  In 
sonar,  improved  localization  using  large  ar- 
rays or  something  like  that.  Depending  on 
what  kind  of  breakthrough  the  Soviet  Union 
might  achieve  you  might  want  to  design  a 
rather  different  kind  of  submarine.  Beyond 
that,  another  breakthrough  you  worry  about 
against  which  ULMS  might  be  a  hedge  would 
be  a  massive  deployment  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion of  an  ABM  system.  If  that  were  to  hap- 
pen it  would  become  Important  that  ULMS 
be  able  to  deliver  large  amounts  of  payloads 
so  you  could  deliver  many  penetration  aids, 
many  warheads. 

PROJECTION  OF  SUBMARINE  WARFARE 

If  I  can  generalize — and  I  hesitate  to  do 
so.  but  I  will  at  some  risk — if  the  Soviet 
threat  should  develop  along  the  antisub- 
marine warhead  line  I  would  think  we  would 
not  want  ULMS.  We  would  want  to  build 
relatively  large  numbers  of  relatively  small 
submarines  as  the  best  hedge.  We  would 
probably  want  to  pay  a  very  high  premium 
to  minimize  the  sub  noise  levels.  Some  of 
these  things  would  have  to  be  considered 
in  a  tradeotr  of  calculation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  threat  should 
be  a  massive  Soviet  ABM  system,  we  would 
probably  want  to  build  very  large  submarines 
simply  because  we  could  then  carry  large 
amounts  of  ordnance  for  a  given  expendi- 
ture of  money.  It  is  because  of  these  great 
uncertainties  in  the  potential  threat  to 
ULMS  that  I  think  one  ought  to  try  to  put 
off  any  decision  as  long  as  one  can.  We  may 
not  want  to  build  any.  There  may  be  no 
breakthrough  in  antisubmarine  warfare,  or 
in  ABM  on  the  Soviet  side.  In  which  case  we 
would  want  to  avoid  any  expenditure.  So  the 
important  thing  in  this  particular  case  would 
be  to  hedge  as  t>est  you  can  against  all  of 
these  possibilities.  That  probably  means 
avoiding  freezing  the  design  at  this  time. 

Now  one  postscript  to  all  of  this.  I  would 
emphasize  that  Im  focusing  on  the  strategic 
area.  Although  the  lead-time  for  ULMS  Is 
going  to  be  long,  the  lead-time  for  the  de- 
velopment of  any  Soviet  capability  that  can 
seriously  erode  our  overall  strategic  retalia- 
tory capability  will  also  be  very  long.  The 
development  of  a  massive  Soviet  antisub- 
marine warfare  capability — one  that  would 
be  10  or  20  times  or  100  times  as  effective 
as  we  have,  and  I  think  it  would  take  that — 
would  take  an  enormously  long  time. 

So  again  in  this  overall  area  I  think  the 
Important  thing  would  be  a  very  significant 
program  that  would  permit  us  to  Identify 
as  best  we  could,  as  early  as  we  can,  real 
breakthroughs,  the  real  kind  of  breakthrough 
we  cannot  now  foresee.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  imagine  doing  that  is  through  work 
at  the  early  part  of  the  RX>.T.  &  E.  cycle  re- 
search and  exploratory. 

Senator  McIntyre.  Would  a  request  for 
$109  million  Indicate  to  you  a  freezing  In 
design? 

Dr.  Rathjens.  Not  necessarily;  but  It  does 
mean  to  me  more  of  a  move  toward  develop- 
ment, as  distinct  from  research  and  studies, 
than  I  think  is  probably  warranted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BUFFALONIANS  RESTORE  SITE 
WHERE  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
TOOK  OATH  AS  PRESIDENT 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  next 
Tuesday  morning,  September  14,  the 
citizens  of  Buffalo  and  western  New 
York  will  see  the  culmination  of  a  years- 
long  effort  to  preserve  the  downtown 
Buffalo  mansion  where  "Hieodore  Roose- 
velt took  the  oath  of  office  as  President 
in  1901. 

Research  shows  that  concern  for  the 
fate  of  the  mansion  extends  back  more 
than  35  years  when  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt-Sf>anish  War  Veterans  Memorial 
Association  launched  a  campaign  to  ac- 
quire the  mansion  as  a  memorial  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

That  effort  of  the  mid-1930's  coUapsed 
in  a  matter  of  months  and  the  structure 
known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  Mansion 
continued  to  deteriorate.  It  had  served 
for  a  time  as  the  location  for  a  famous 
Buffalo  restaurant. 

In  the  early  1960's  there  was  a  re- 
birth of  interest  which  reached  its  peak 
when  a  local  real  estate  comptiny  threat- 
ened to  demolish  the  structure  and  turn 
the  space  into  a  parking  lot. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  became  ac- 
tively Interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Ansley  Wilcox  Mansion  as  a  national 
historical  site.  I  introduced  appropriate 
legislation  for  its  preservation,  but  my 
bill  failed  to  alear  the  88th  Congress. 

I  reintroduced  the  measure  in  the  89th 
Congress  and — despite  endless  frustra- 
tions— with  the  help  of  many  Buffalo - 
nians,  as  well  as  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  bill  was  enacted  into  law  and 
signed  by  the  then  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  November  1966. 

Meanwhile,  the  mansion  had  been 
saved  from  demolition  by  the  action  -trf 
the  Liberty  National  Bank  which  pur- 
chased the  property  as  a  public-spirited 
gesture.  The  bank  agreed  to  hold  the 
property  temporarily  while  local  sup- 
porters of  the  memorial  mustered  the 
necessary  legislative  and  other  support 
required  for  its  preservation  as  a  nation- 
al historical  site. 

Ralph  Dibble,  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  has  narrated  the  intri- 
guing story  of  the  dedicated  effort  of 
many  individuals  in  the  restoration  proj  - 
ect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Dibble's  story 
on  the  love  and  persistence  that  went 
into  restoring  the  mansion  to  the  way  it 
appeared  that  day  70  years  ago  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  summoned  to 
Buffalo  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent succeeding  the  late  William  Mc- 
Kinley. 

I  also  include  a  story  from  the  same 
newspaper  telling  of  the  amazement  of, 
the  National  Park  Service  official  at  the 
speed  with  which  the  Buffalo  committee 
moved  to  complete  the  restoration: 
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[Prom    the    Buffalo    (N.T.)    Evening   News, 

Sept.  2,  1971] 

Love,  PEasiaTENCB  Unravel  Wilcox  Home's 

Mysteries 

(By  Ralph  Dibble) 

It's  a  true  detective  story  that  began  nearly 
four  years  ago  with  an  empty  old  Delaware 
Ave.  mansion  and  two  photographs.  In  four 
years,  the  protagonists  of  the  tale  have  solved 
more  mysteries  than  they  can  count. 

The  last  chapter  isn't  written  yet  and 
there's  a  good  change  the  finale  will  be  the 
most  dramatic  part  of  the  story. 

The  mansion  Is  what  Buffalonlans  refer  to 
as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  home,  although  Mr. 
Wilcox  never  owned  it.  Only  four  years  ago, 
it  was  a  forlorn,  empty  building  with  plaster 
peeling  from  the  walls  and  a  weed-grown 
yard. 

The  detectives  are  a  determined  group  of 
Junior  League  members  who  set  out  to  re- 
store the  library  of  the  mansion  to  the  way 
it  looked  Sept.  14.  1901,  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  stood  In  It  to  l)e  Inaugurated  as  the 
26th  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  old  home,  operated  as  the  Kathryn 
Lawrence  Tea  Room  and  Restaurant  for  more 
than  two  decades,  had  been  saved  from 
demolition  by  an  11th  hour  designation  as  a 
national  historic  site. 

JX7NIOR  LEAGUE  ASSUMES  CHORE 

Then,  the  Junior  League  of  Buffalo  decided 
to  take  on  the  formidable  task  of  bringing 
the  mouldering  old  home  back  to  life.  Mrs. 
Richard  S.  Gallivan  suggested  It  while  she 
was  project  research  chairman. 

All  they  had  were  two  photographs,  taken 
a  couple  of  hours  after  the  Inauguration 
ceremony. 

The  nation's  leaders  had  only  just  filed  out 
of  the  Wilcox  library  when  a  photographer 
climbed  up  on  a  chair  In  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  room  and  took  two  excellent 
black  and  white  time-exposure  pictures. 

Mrs.  E>anlel  C.  Donaldson  remembers  how 
It  began  with  minute  examinations  of  the 
photographs  with  each  piece  of  furniture,  fix- 
tures and  other  objects  given  a  serial  num- 
ber, along  with  the  best  description  possible. 

Then,  the  Junior  Leaguers  began  asking 
questions  of  friends,  especially  those  belong- 
ing to  some  of  the  city's  old  families. 

Gradually,  they  began  finding  some  of  the 
furnishings  of  the  room  In  1901 — some  In  the 
attic  of  a  Richmond  Ave.  home,  others  in 
an  Akron  flea  market. 

COUNTLESS  HOURS  OF  EFFORT 

No  one  could  count  all  the  hours  of  work 
when  a  group  of  Junior  Leaguers  gathered 
Wednesday  for  a  briefing  session  In  prepara- 
tion for  the  official  opening  of  the  old  home 
on  Sept.  14  as  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  In- 
augural National  Historic  Site. 

In  the  group  were  the  leaders  of  the  res- 
toration project  and  another  group  of  mem- 
bers who  win  serve  as  what  the  league  calls 
docents — or  guides  for  visiting  tour  groups. 

It  was  a  poignant  moment  of  pride  In  a 
labor  of  love  for  the  project  leaders  as  they 
stood  by  the  restored  north  wall  of  the  library 
and  gazed  through  the  wide  windows  cut 
into  It  for  viewing. 

It's  certain  that  visitors  to  the  mansion 
will  feel  some  of  the  same  tingle  of  excite- 
ment— the  feeling  of  really  traveling  into 
the  past. 

Unlike  the  antiseptic  rooms  of  famous 
homes  like  Mount  Vernon  and  Montlcello,  the 
Wilcox  library  looks  as  though  it  were  being 
lived  in — right  now. 

TBX  "LIVED  IN"  LOOK 

Books  are  out  of  place  and  clumsily  on 

~  their  sides  at  the  ends  of  book  shelves.  A 

>tack  of  magazines  Is  slightly  askew.   And 

the  chairs  look  as  though  they  had  been 
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pushed  out  cf  place  by  someone  standing  In 
an  overcrowded  r>5m. 

The  1901  photcgraphs  were  taken  in  a  room 
that  was  much  lived  in  and  the  work  of  the 
Junicr  Leaguers  hsis  brought  It  ail  back  to 
life. 

lleaders  of  the  project  walked  Into  the  room 
Wec'nesday  and  spoke  Into  a  tape  recorder 
to  pr^-vlde  information  for  present  and  future 
guides. 

Mrs.  Dcnaldson  told  of  early  visits  to  pro- 
fessional antique  dealers. 

She  remembered  co^'.tacts  with  members  of 
the  Wile  X  family  especially  a  niece  of 
Ansley  Wilcox.  Mrs.  Mary  Wilcox  Plimpton 
of  Boston.  Mrs.  Plimpo.i  provided  Informa- 
tion on  one  thing  the  pictures  didn't  show — 
the  colors  of  objects  In  the  room. 

Also  giving  a  big  assist  was  Mrs.  Edwlna 
Mitchell  cf  Lancas'er.  who  had  succeeded  her 
mother  as  a  member  of  Mrs.  Wilcox's  Liter- 
ary Club  which  hed  Its  meetings  In  the 
library. 

CONSULT    THOSE     WHO     WrRX    THERE 

Another  Junior  Leaguer,  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Eder 
told  cf  how  she  dlsccvered  that  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel K.  P.  Patch  of  Rlchmcnd  Ave.  had 
been  at  the  Wilcox  house  on  the  day  of  the 
inaugural  and  was  familiar  with  the  house. 

Mrs.  Eder's  conversations  w^lth  Mrs.  Patch 
provided  two  vital  llrks  with  the  past.  Mrs. 
Patch  told  of  visiting  the  Wilcox  house  years 
after  the  Inaug'jral  and  seeing  to  her  dismay 
that  workers  were  removing  bookcases  from 
the  library. 

.N!rs.  Patch  persuaded  them  to  give  her  one 
of  the  bookcases  and  she  had  :t  moved  to 
her  Richmond  Ave.  home.  After  they  were 
given  to  the  Junior  league,  the  cng:nal 
bookcase  was  turned  over  to  expert  fur.iiture 
makers  who  made  copies  of  it 

In  fact,  a  game  the  guides  will  play  with 
the  tour  groups  will  be  to  ask  if  they  can 
identify  the  original  bookcase  and  the  copies 

of    It. 

CANDLESTICK  FROM  SPINDLE 

Mrs.  Patch  also  had  a  candlestick  made 
from  one  of  the  spindles  on  the  original  Wil- 
cox home  staircase.  Using  that  for  a  starting 
point,  craftsmen  were  able  to  re-construct 
the  stairway  in  all  Its  original  beauty  and 
grace. 

Walls  of  the  library  were  bare — all  the 
way  to  the  lathe  in  some  places.  But  around 
woodwork,  there  were  remnants  of  wallc>aDer. 

Working  from  that,  craftsmen  of  the  Birge 
Co.  made  oaper  for  walls  cf  the  restored  room. 

Mrs  Richard  Wagner  tcid  cf  tracing  two 
celling  light  fixtures  to  an  Akron  flea  market 
operated  by  Kevin  Hlckey.  a  Buffalo  police- 
man Mi%  and  Mrs.  Hickey  were  using  one  of 
them  In  their  own  dining  room  and  had  the 
other  in  a  barn.  They  were  turned  over  to 
restoration  project. 

It  is  hoped  gas  service  will  be  connected 
In  time  to  provide  authentic  gas  lighting  by 
the  reopening  dat«. 

A  tea  table  from  the  room  was  located  In 
the  Lafayette  Ave.  home  of  Mrs  Sarah  C. 
Hoff.  It  had  been  a  glfj  to  her  mother 

TITLE  SEARCH  WAS  FIRST 

Mrs.  Wagner  also  described  a  title  search 
by  attorneys  of  the  Lloerty  National  Bank. 
Using  that  as  a  starting  point,  Junior 
Leaguer-,  did  exhaustive  research  on  the  Wil- 
cox home  which  originated  about  1840  as 
part  of  the  Poinsett  Army  Barracks. 

A  chair  that  had  been  given  to  a  Wilcox 
chauffeur  was  turned  over  to  the  Junior 
League  by  the  Selfert  famUy. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Montfort  told  of  how  she 
had  traced  a  bronze  floor  lamp  to  a  Lake 
Shore  home.  It  was  purchased  through  a  »75 
gift  by  the  Allentovrn  Art  Society,  along  vrtth 
a  picture  of  Dexter  Rumsey.  Ansley  Wilcox's 
father-in-law  and  actual  owner  of  the  house 
in  the  early  1900s. 

Books  for  the  library  shelves  come  from 
the  Eh-.  John  C.  Lord  collection  of  15.000  vol- 
umes, now  In  custody  of  the  Buffalo  &  Erie 
County  Historical  Society. 

Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Stein  Jr.  told  of  tracing 
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a  black  pedestal  vase  to  the  Bamablte  Fa- 
thers who  care  for  the  Our  Lady  of  Patlma 
Shrine  In  Lewtston.  They  quickly  donated 
It  to  the  historic  shrine. 

Mrs.  Stein  had  spotted  a  picture  of  the 
pedestal  in  another  old  Buffalo  home  and 
traced  it  to  the  religious  order  through  ques- 
tioning members  of  that  family. 

CASB,  AS  WELL  AS  TIME,  EFFORT 

In  addition  to  their  hours  of  work.  Junior 
Leaguers  have  chipped  In  $50,000  for  the 
project. 

It  all  seemed  worthwhile  Wednesday  as 
they  gazed  In  pride  at  the  beautiful  old  room. 

Speaking  to  the  docents  or  guides.  Mrs. 
Edward  A.  Rath  told  them,  "The  great  and 
near  great  have  troa  the  rooms  of  this  house 
...  I  think  you  will  love  It  as  we  have 
learned  to  love  It." 

Mrs.  Rath  thinks  the  end  of  the  story  Isn't 
In  sight  yet. 

Hundreds  of  Invitations  have  gone  out  to 
members  of  the  Wilcox.  Rumsey  and  Roose- 
velt families  to  attend  a  pre-opentng  recep- 
tion in  the  old  home  on  Sept.  11. 

The  WUcox  home,  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Is  recalled  as  a  house  filled  with  chil- 
dren. 

When  some  of  the  now  elderly  people  re- 
turn to  the  home  furnished  aa  they  knew  It 
in  their  childhood,  many  new  links  with  the 
past  may  fall  Into  place.  -4 

Mrs.  Rath  and  her  fellow  Junior  Leaguers 
think  there  is  still  more  of  the  WUcox  home 
story  to  be  told. 

I  Prom  Buffalo   tN.Y.)    Evening  News. 
Aug.  27.   19711 
Wilcox   Mansion  Work    Amazes  US.   Parks 
Aide 
•Its  amazing  the  amount  of  work  that's 
been  done  since  I  last  visited  here."  the  land- 
marks specialist  for  the  National  Park  Service 
said  today  as  he  stood  In  the  library  of  the 
Wllc"  X  Mansion  at  641  Delaware  Ave. 

Fl(  yd  B.  Taylor  who  serves  as  landmarks 
specialist  fc  r  the  more  than  100  historical  and 
nfiiural  landmarks  in  the  State  of  New  York 
was  here  to  see  how  preparations  for  the  Sept. 
14  opening  of  the  Wilcox  Mansion  were 
progressir.g 

The  opening  will  mark  the  70th  anniversary 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  inauguration  as  Pres- 
Idnt  In  the  Ubrftry  cf  Wilcox  Mansion  on 
S'pt.  14.  1901 

"I  came  here  to  n'.ake  sure  that  all  prepara- 
tions are  gcln^  according  to  schedule  fcr  the 
Sept.  14  opening  and  tc  see  If  the  National 
Park  Service  can  help  m  any  way."  Mr  Taylor 
explained 

"It  Is  difficult  to  find  appropriate  adjectives 
to  express  my  appraisal  of  the  work  Bccom- 
pllshed  here.  TTie  Job  Is  so  complete  that  I 
wish  we  c.uld  recruit  the  staff  that  accom- 
plished all  thi.s  •■ 

H"  add^d  he  <*,  111  report  to  the  director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  that  preparations 
for  the  opening  are  proceeding  smoothly. 

"The  last  time  I  was  here  on  July  13,  the 
place  looked  so  different."  Mr.  Taylor  said. 
"The  lawn  was  filled  with  weeds  and  dead 
trees.  The  interior  of  the  mansion  was  com- 
pletely bare. 

"But  six  weeks  later.  I  arrive  to  find  the 
place  has  come  alive  with  magnificent  land- 
scaping and  with  books,  shelves,  staircases 
and  clocks  It's  unbelievable." 

Mr  Taylor  added,  "I  think  this  is  the  first 
Presidential  memorial  for  which  local  orga- 
nizations and  staff  developed  the  project 
plans.' 

Normally  he  said,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  its  own  staff  develop  the  plans  for  a 
memorial  owned  by  the  federal  government. 

Mr  Taylor  cited  Dr  Walter  S.  Dunn,  direc- 
tor of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Historical 
Society,  and  his  staff  for  their  work  In  draw- 
ing up  the  project  plana  which  were  later 
approved  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

He  also  cited  the  community  Involvement, 
particularly  the  Junior  League,  In  making  the 
plans  a  physical  reality. 
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Mr  Dunn  and  Mr.  Taylor  pointed  to  one 
exampl;  cf  community  Involvement — the 
wooden  mantle  surrounding  the  fireplace  la 
the  library. 

"I  understand  that  beautiful  mantle  was 
built  by  a  local  mlllwork,  "  Mr.  Taylor  said. 
"The  entire  structure  was  recreated  from 
photographs  of  the  library  from  the  early 
19006." 

Mr.  Taylor  added  he  will  be  here  for  the 
Sept.  14  opening.  "It  will  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant date  for  this  mansion  since  1901, "  he 
said. 


CX)NSTRUCnVE  CRITICISM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  democ- 
racy, the  various  institutions — includ- 
ing of  course  the  news  media — should 
maintain  a  continuing,  critical  evalua- 
tion of  the  government's  policies  and 
programs.  However,  the  news  media  also 
has  a  responsibility  to  point  ou  the  nega- 
tive aspects  of  a  political  campaign. 

David  Broder,  the  outstanding  politi- 
cal columnist  for  the  Washington  Post, 
has  pointed  out  the  political  campaign 
for  the  1972  elections  started  earlier  than 
ever  before  in  history.  Unfortunately, 
some  Americans  have  Interpreted  as  con- 
structive criticism,  phony  attacks  on  the 
President  by  announced  or  unannounced 
candidates  for  President. 

Perhaps  our  younger  voters  have  been 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  disguised 
campaign  rhetoric  and  have  not  been 
objective  In  evaluating  economic  or  for- 
eign policy  on  a  broad  basis.  As  a  result, 
at  this  point,  they  may  have  developed 
a  trend  of  going  against  the  establish- 
ment. 

But  Bob  Curran.  writing  in  the  June 
26.  1971.  is.su-  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  points  cut  that— 

The  future  for  most  "aginners"  went  be 
AS  bright  AS  (he  present  is 

I  commend  his  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  include  it  at  this 
point: 

Negative  Side  of  Debate:    Is  It  Always 

A  Winner? 

(By  Bob  Curran) 

Pour  weeks  ago  today  I  drove  to  Ni.igara 
University  campus  near  Lewiston  to  see 
Taylor  Caldwell  receive  an  hrnorary  degree. 
At  the  graduation  ceremonies  I  saw  two  hap- 
pening; that  thrilled  me. 

At  one  point  the  graduating  cla.-,s  ap- 
plauded their  parents.  Later  24  voung  men 
were  applauded  by  the  class  and  the  specta- 
tors as  they  rfcived  their  commissions  as 
second  lieutenants  l.-i  the  United  States 
Army. 

Because  of  this  experience  I  paid  more  at- 
tention to  the  graduation  ceremonies  at  the 
different  schools  around  here  than  1  usually 
do.  All  In  all.  I  was  impressed 

As  I  read  the  different  addresses  by  the 
visiting  dignitaries.  I  found  myself  wonder- 
ing what  I  would  tell  a  group  of  young  people 
who  were  just  graduated  from  college.  And 
I  asked  myself  if  this  wouldn't  be  the  best 
I  could  tell  them.  'Go  against,  young  man! 
Go  against !" 

For  openers  I  would  refer  them  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  what  Is  usually  referred  to  as  "that 
courageous  documentary."  The  Selling  cf 
the  Pentagon. 

The  true  description  of  it  is  "that  phony 
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show  ■  And  before  those  of  you  who  always 
call  me  cute  names  reach  for  your  stationery, 
I  would  point  out  that  one  of  the  iciest  blasts 
agaii.st  the  way  in  which  the  show  was  han- 
dled came  from  the  Washington  Post,  which 
has  been  the  hairshirt  of  the  Pentagon  for 
years 

At  one  point  In  the  show,  we  see  Ccl.  Join 
A.  McNeil  talking.  The  five  sentences  he 
utters  seem  disjointed,  but  we  are  given  the 
impression  that  he  said  them  one  after  an- 
other as  speakers  normally  do. 

The  lirst  sentence  came  from  page  55  of 
the  text  of  a  brie3ng  Col.  McNeil  gave.  The 
second  is  from  page  36  of  the  script,  the 
third  f.-cm  page  48  and  the  fourth  from  page 
73.  A  TV  editor  put  them  all  into  one  short 
speech  that  was  a  misrepresentation. 

McNeil  is  quoted  as  saying:  "If  South 
Vietnam  becomes  Communist,  It  will  be 
dlQcuIt  for  Laos  to  exist.  The  same  goes  for 
Cambodia  and  the  other  countries  of  Soutb- 
eais:  Asia." 

Before  the  taping  McNeil  made  it  clear 
that  the  above  was  a  quote  from  Souvanna 
Phouma,  the  prime  minister  of  Laos.  The 
TV  editor  cut  out  the  attribution  and  led  the 
audience  to  believe  McNeil  said  it. 

In  another  part  we  see  a  Pentagon  official 
at  a  press  briefing  say  that  he  doesn't  have 
enough  information  to  answer  three  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  half-dozen  questions  posed, 
but  would  try  to  get  It.  At  the  press  con- 
ference there  were  34  questions  asked  and 
31  answered.  So  while  we  were  given  the  Im- 
pression that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  ques- 
tions were  answered,  the  real  percentage  was 
91. 

Now  the  people  who  produced  the  show 
and  many  of  Its  adherents  say  the  Pentagon's 
methods  deserve  exposure.  That's  all  right 
with  me.  but  If  the  case  Is  so  strong  why 
Is  deception  necessary  In  the  presentation. 
And  I  Just  mentioned  two  incidents.  TTiere 
are  others  of  the  same  nature. 

After  the  program  was  attacked,  It  was 
awarded  a  Peabody  Prize  and  then  an  Emmy 
Award.  At  the  Emmy  awards  night  the 
producers  were  given  a  standing  ovation. 

"Go  against,  young  man!  Go  against!'' 

I  guess  for  my  second  example  I  would 
show  the  young  people  a  review  of  a  new  book 
by  a  writer  described  as  "one  of  America's 
leading  investigative  reporters." 

Some  years  back  the  writer  was  fired 
by  a  newspaper  in  New  Tork  City  because  the 
editors  said  he  threw  some  fiction  Into  one  of 
his  exposes  to  make  it  zestter. 

So  the  "Investigative  reporter"  turned  to 
books,  and  being  wise  to  the  ways  of  the 
marketplace  picked  a  surefire  target  In  the 
Establishment — the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

Naturally  he  got  a  book  publisher  to  print 
the  book  and  bill  him  as  "one  of  the  Ameri- 
ca's leading  Investigative  reporters."  Who 
cared  if  he  was  known  as  a  faker — his  target 
w:is  the  prime  consideration. 

In  this  direction  I  have  to  advise  the  peo- 
ple who  ftsk  me  how  to  get  a  book  published 
that  I  can  think  of  no  surer  way  than  by 
attacking  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  Many 
hacks  have  done  well  doing  that.  As  a  gent 
said  recently.  "I  have  the  feeling  some  peo- 
ple won't  let  up  on  Hoover  until  he  apolo- 
gi^os  to  DUIlnger" 

"no  agiinst  young  man  Go  against." 

Of  c-iiirse  we  have  Representative  Paul 
McCloskey  who  wis  an  unl-.mwn  until  he 
announced  he  would  lead  a  move  inside  his 
p^rty  to  dump  President  Nixon.  Overnight 
his  campaign  was  financed  bv  a  man  outside 
the  partv  and  two  of  his  advisers  are  from 
Ted  Kennedy's  camp.  Before  long  he  was 
the  party  and  two  of  his  advisers  are  from 
m:x».-zlne. 

"Go  against  young  man.  Go  against!" 

Then  we  have  John  Kerry,  whose  ac- 
claimed Epeech  was  written  by  Adam  Wa- 
linsky.  to  this  day  friendly  writers  leave 
that  fact  out  when  praising  the  speech. 
When  Kerry  was  asked  about  the  bit  about 
throwing   medals  away,   he  said   that  a  TV 
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producer  told  him  that  only  a  dramatic  ges- 
ture like  that  would  give  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans  against   the   War   extensive    coverage. 

There  is  a  veterans  group  that  supports 
the  administration  and  It  has  a  lucid  spokes- 
man. But  young  John  O'Neill  is  not  getting 
much  attention  because  he  took  the  wrong 
direction  and  is  on  the  side  of  The  Estab- 
lishment. He  certainly  didn't  get  the  expos- 
ure given  to  Al  Hubbard,  who  was  presented 
to  the  nation  on  TV  as  a  wounded  Vietnam 
veteran  and  no  one  asked  him  for  creden- 
tials he  didn't  possess  because  he  had  never 
been  there. 

"Go  tigalnst  young  man.  Go  against!" 

Then  we  have  the  Chicago  7,  most  of 
whom  are  getting  wealthy  from  royalties  on 
books.  When  you  see  how  well  they  are  do- 
ing, you  can  appreciate  why  Abble  Hoffman 
would  say  that  If  his  friends  and  he  didn't 
have  a  Vietnam  they'd  Invent  one. 

But  anyway,  I  wouldn't  give  that  advice 
about  "going  against"  to  our  young  peo- 
ple because  I  believe  In  them.  And  I  am 
confident  the  American  p>eople  are  not  gulli- 
ble as  some  show-blz  types  think  they  are. 
Accordingly  I  figure  the  future  for  most 
"aginners"  won't  be  as  bright  as  the  present 
Is. 
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Seventh,  continually  adjust  the  combine 
to  changing  crop  conditions. 

I  salute  Secretary  Hardin's  initiative 
in  supporting  this  program  which  has  a 
potential  of  saving  the  Nation's  soybeans 
producers  more  than  $350  million. 


PLAN  TO  REDUCE  SOYBEAN  LOSES 
DURING  HARVEST 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILUNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Hardin  has  joined  with 
leaders  of  the  soybean  industry  to  sup- 
port a  program  to  help  farmers  retain  up 
to  6  percent  more  soybeans  through  care 
during  the  harve-sting  process  this  fall. 

I  commend  Secretary  Hardin  for  this 
positive  step  which,  without  a  doubt,  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  net  income  of 
the  Nations  soybean  producers. 

Illinois  is  the  leading  State  in  the  Na- 
tion in  the  production  of  soybeans  and 
annually  produces  one-fifth  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  soybean  crop.  This  year  Il- 
linois farmers  alone  expect  to  harvest 
7,208,000  acres  of  soybeans. 

The  program  endorsed  by  Secretary 
Hardin  for  a  more  efSclent  harvest  could 
help  farmers  save  3  bushel.":  per  acre.  At 
current  soybeans  prices,  that  is  nearly 
$10  an  acre,  or  for  the  State  of  Illinois 
alone,  more  than  $70  million  for  this 
year. 

The  soybean  harvest  plan  endorsed  by 
Secretary  Hardin  emphasizes  that  the 
key  to  saving  more  soyt)eans  at  harvest 
time  is  the  efficient  adjustment  in  opera- 
tion of  harvesting  combines. 

The  seven-point  harvest  plan  which 
was  presented  to  Secretary  Hardin  by 
leaders  of  the  soybean  production  indus- 
try is :  First,  begin  harvest  when  soybean 
seed  moisture  reaches  13  percent;  Sec- 
ond, harvest  at  an  average  combine  speed 
between  2.5  and  4  miles  per  hour;  Third, 
count  lost  beans  on  the  ground  before 
combining  so  preharvest  losses  are  not 
charged  against  the  ccwnbining  opera- 
tion; Fourth,  match  grounJ  speed  to  reel 
speed  to  reduce  shattering;  Fifth,  cut 
soybeans  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possi- 
ble to  harvest  even  the  lowest  pods; 
Sixth,  measure  soybean  losses  irotn  cut- 
ting, gathering,  and  threshing  operations 
to  pinpoint  necessary  adjustments;  and. 


THE  UNFINISHED  APPROPRIATIONS 
BUSINESS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  just  briefly  restate  the  business  of 
appropriations  which  remains  to  be 
finalized  in  this  session.  Of  the  14  regular 
ann'ua!  appropriation  bills,  nine  have 
been  signed  into  law;  one  Is  pending  in 
conference:  and  four  remain  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  House.  I  should  add  that 
there  will  also  be  a  catch-all  supple- 
mental bill. 

BILL    PENDING    IN    CONFERENCE 

The  public  works-AEC  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1972  has  passed  both 
Houses  and  is  awaiting  conference. 
Finalization  of  action  on  it  can  be  ex- 
pected shortly.  As  passed  by  the  House, 
that  bill  was  $39.7  million  below  the  re- 
lated budget  requests.  As  passed  by  the 
Senate,  it  is  $100.9  milUon  above  the  re- 
lated budget  requests. 

BILLS    YET    TO    BE    REPOKTED 

The  four  regular  bills  for  fiscal  1972 
yet  to  be  reported  to  the  House  aie;  De- 
fense: military  construction:  foreign  aid; 
and  District  of  Columbia. 

As  Members  know,  necessary  author- 
izations have  not  yet  been  provided  by 
Congress  for  these  appropriation  meas- 
ures. In  total,  the  four  bills  involve  budg- 
et requests  of  approximately  $80  billion. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
in  position  to  move  promptly  once  the  re- 
lated authorization  bills  are  suflSclently 
far  advanced  to  enable  the  committee 
to  mark  up  the  appropriation  requests. 

Hearings  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  were  concluded 
3  months  ago.  The  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  8687,  is  now  pending  in  the  other 
body. 

Hearings  on  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  were  concluded  about 
2  4  months  ago  The  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  9844,  is  pending  conference  action. 

Hearings  on  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bill  were  concluded  over  2 
months  ago.  The  authorization  bill,  H.R. 
9910,  is  pending  In  the  other  body. 

Hearings  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill  were  concluded  prior 
to  the  summer  recess  but  that  bill  Is 
significantly  dependent  on  revenue  legis- 
lation which  the  House  has  yet  to  con- 
sider. 

We  wou'd  expect  to  shortly  receive 
nece.ssary  supplemental  appropriation 
requests  from  the  President,  and  when 
received  the  committee  will  get  busy  with 
their  consideration. 

ACTION  ON   1972  APPROPRUTION  MEASURES 

In  addition  to  the  nine  regular  appro- 
priation bills  for  1972  which  have  been 
signed  into  law.  there  were  two  special 
resolutions,  one  for  $1  billion  for  the 
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emergency  employment  assistance  pro- 
gram and  the  other  for  a  special  summer 
feeding  program  for  children. 

In  the  11  measures  Involved,  budget  re- 
quests for  appropriations — new  budget 
authority — of  $70.3  billion  were  consid- 
ered. Congress,  in  these  1 1  measures,  ap- 
proved $72.6  billion,  a  net  increase  above 
the  budget  requests  of  about  $2.3  billion. 
I  should  note  that  this  net  Increase  of 
$2.3  billion  above  the  budget  needs  this 
qualification : 

Hrst,  In  relation  to  the  overall  budget 
recommendations  of  the  President,  It  is 
an  overstatement  of  congressional  action 
to  the  extent  of  $1  billion  which  is  in 
the  budget  as  a  proposed  supplemental 
for  special  revenue  sharing  relating  to 
certain  housing  and  urban  development 
programs  as  a  substitute  for  only  6- 
month  funding  of  some  of  those  pro- 
grams; Congress,  in  the  appropriation 
bills,  funded  them  on  a  12-month  basis, 
and  the  extra  6  months  shows  up  as  an 
increase — more  apparent  than  real — 
above  the  specific  budget  requests. 

Second,  likewise,  in  relation  to  the 
overall  budget  recommendations  of  the 
President,  the  $2.3  billion  is  an  under- 
statement of  congressional  action  to  the 
extent  of  $400  million  in  connection  with 
proposed  legislation  in  the  budget  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  funds  dealt  with  in 
the  education  appropriation  bill. 

In  other  words,  talcing  Into  account 
these  two  factors,  the  net  increase  is 
approximately  $1.7  billion  above  the 
overall  budget  requests. 

COICPREHSNSIVK  BXJOCtrC  SCORZKKEPING  REPOBTS 

The  figures  I  have  given  relate  to  the 
appropriation  bills  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

For  general  reference  purposes  of 
Members  and  others,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  again  call  attention  to  the  pe- 
riodic budget  "scorekeeplng"  reports  is- 
sued by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 
TTiese  reports  are  designed  to  keep  tabs, 
currently,  on  what  is  happening  in  the 
legislative  process  to  the  budget  recom- 
mendations of  the  President,  both  appro- 
priatlonwise  and  expenditurewlse.  and  on 
the  revenue  recommendations,  and  not 
only  from  actions  in  the  revenue  and  ap- 
propriation bills  but  also  in  legislative 
bills  that  affect  budget  authority  and 
expenditures— backdoor  bills,  bills  that 
mandate  expenditures,  and  so  on. 

Several  such  reports  have  been  Issued 
this  year— the  latest  one  as  of  August  6. 
Copies  are  sent  to  the  office  of  each 
Member. 


MAKE  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY  AVAILABLE  TO  DAY- 
CARE CENTERS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-VTIVES 

Wednesday.  September  8.  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
27.  1971.  I  Introduced  H.R.  10112  which 
If  enacted,  would  enable  nonprofit  day- 
care centers,  both  existing  and  potential, 
to  obtain  surplus  Federal  equipment  and 
supplies.  Last  year,  $254.3  million  worth 
of  property  was  distributed  to  civil  de- 
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fense,  public  health,  and  educational 
groups.  Ninety  percent-plus  of  this  went 
to  educational  institutions.  Unfortu- 
nately, day-care  centers  are  deemed  so- 
cial services  under  the  Federal  Property 
Administration  Services  Act  of  1949,  so 
although  these  centers  are  often  in  dire 
need  of  capital,  they  are  unable  to  use 
this  source  of  equipment.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Comprehensive  Child  Devel- 
opment Act  is  to  give  day  care  a  positive 
image;  granting  centers  status  on  a  level 
with  educational  services  would  help  ac- 
complish this.  By  adding  day  care  cen- 
ters to  the  list  of  groups  eligible  for  sur- 
plus property,  we  can  increase  financial 
support  for  them  at  no  extra  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  I  hc^je  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  will  give  this  legisla- 
tion its  prompt  consideration  and  report 
this  bill  out  to  the  floor. 


A  BUDGET-BUSTING  DAY  IN 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  taxpayers 
who  wonder  where  smd  how  It  Is  that  so 
much  of  their  money  goes  so  fast  here  in 
Washington  could  have  witnessed  a 
striking— if  rather  depressing — object 
lesson  by  watching  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  July  27  on  the 
final  version  of  the  appropriation  bills 
for  "agriculture-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs"  and  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare — except  for  the 
Federal  aid  to  education  programs— for 
fiscal  year  1972.  These  two  appropriation 
bills  alone  represented  an  increase  of 
more  than  $iy2  billion  over  this  year's 
budget — already  a  huge  increase  over 
last  year's — In  the  face  of  a  deficit  now 
estimated  at  $23  billion. 

The  recent  history  of  the  agriculture 
program  appropriations  is  a  particularly 
graphic  demonstration  of  the  continuing 
process  of  budget  busting  by  Congress 
Here  is  the  sorry  record : 

Budget  authority  enacted  to  date,  fiscal 
1971:  $9,559  billion. 

Budget  authority  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  1972:  $12,107  bil- 
lion. 

Budget  authority  granted  by  original 
House  appropriation  bill  this  year: 
$12,426  billion. 

Budget  authority  granted  by  final  ver- 
sion of  this  year's  appropriation  bill; 
$13  279  billion. 

As  is  obvious  at  a  glance,  every  new 
step  in  this  process  involved  added 
spending.  The  final  total  of  $13,279  bil- 
lion represents  not  only  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollar's  increase  over  this  year's 
budget  request  by  the  administration 
but  a  colossal  38.9-percent  Increase  over 
comparable  funding  last  year.  Budget  in- 
creases of  this  magnitude  cannot  possibly 
be  sustained  indefinitely,  yet  no  end  is  in 
sight.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  become 
so  routine  as  to  rate  hardly  a  line  of  print 
in  our  daily  newspapers. 

A  famous  humorist  once  said  that  "the 
people  are  never  safe  while  Congress  is 
in  session."  Since  Congress  is  now  almost 
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always  in  session,  regularly  spending  the 
American  people's  money  in  the  manner 
so  well  exemplified  by  the  proceedings 
July  27.  it  appears  that  the  people  are 
never  safe  any  longer. 

Later  on  that  same  day.  the  House 
voted  a  17-percent  increase  over  last 
year's  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  for  all  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare except  aid  to  education.  In  this  case 
the  House  added  almost  $100  million 
more  over  and  above  the  budget  request, 
by  floor  vote,  in  defiance  of  its  own  com- 
mittee report,  after  the  committee-ap- 
proved bill  had  been  proudly  presented 
to  the  House  as  being  already  $322  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  and  $2,879  billion 
over  last  year's  appropriation. 

Although  the  agriculture  bill,  with  its 
39  percent  budget  increase,  received  162 
"No"  votes,  only  25  of  the  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people 
could  be  found  to  vote  against  the  17-per- 
cent increase  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

As  Congressman  Frank  T.  Bow,  of 
Ohio,  said  when  it  was  all  over: 

I  am  wondering  what  they  are  going  to  sa; 
about  Inflation  now.  I  wonder  whose  respon- 
sibility It  Is  going  to  be. 

It  Is  about  time  that  we  t>egan  to  stop,  look 
and  listen  when  it  comes  to  expenditures  of 
this  kind. 

A  nation  which  habitually  increases 
already  large  government  expenditures 
by  percentages  so  greatly  in  excess  of  its 
combined  rates  of  economic  growth,  pop- 
ulation growth  and  inflation,  is  on  a 
toboggan  either  to  bankruptcy  or  to  a 
completely  Government-dominated  and 
Government-absorbed  economy— or  to 
both. 


THE  DILEMMA  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

like  to  share   with  my   colleagues  the 

following  hem  on  unemployment : 

(Prom  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  Journal, 

Aug.  II.  1971) 

The  Dilemma  ofUnemployme-^t 

The  rate  of  unemployment  Is  an  unsteady 
Index  of  the  state  of  the  national  economy, 
as  was  pointed  out  a  couple  of  days  ago  by 
Clark  MacGregor,  the  President's  liaison  rnan 
with  Congress,  who  Is  a  former  member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from 
Minnesota. 

He  said  In  an  Interview  that  a  big  factor 
In  economic  conditions  Is  the  transition  be- 
tween WEU"  and  peace,  asserting  that  more 
than  a  million  people  "who  were  getting  a 
paycheck  from  Uncle  Sam  are  now  doing 
something  else  or  looking  for  work." 

MacGregor  added,  "Unemployment  Is  not 
up;  unemployment  is  down  .  .  .  People  forget 
that  unemployment  ran  higher  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  President  than  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon." 

As  encouraging  factors  he  cited  a  rise  of 
about  (52  billion  In  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct, record  retail  sales  In  June  and  July,  and 
reduced  inventories. 

Unemployment,  it  would  seem,  will  be  a 
perpetual  problem.  Because  the  civilian  labor 
force  la  constantly  fluctuating  but  growing 
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in  the  long  run  employment  statistics  can  be 
rather  misleading.  Comparl5on  between  oon- 
dltloDS  at  one  time  with  those  of  anotlier  la 
never  clearly  delineated. 

liatest  available  figures  showed  the  total 
U.  S.  civilian  labor  force  at  about  84  million 
with  some  4.9  million  unemployed.  That  la  6.8 
per  cent. 

In  1961,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  labor  force  was  only  70.469 
million  and  unemployment  was  4.714  million, 
which  was  a  rate  of  6.8  per  cent.  President 
Kennedy  was  then  In  o£Sce.  as  he  was  through 
most  of  1963,  when  the  labor  force  was  re- 
ported at  71.833  million  and  unemployment 
at  4.070  mUUon,  or  about  6.7  per  cent. 

A  low  level  of  unemployment  was  2.817 
million  in  1968,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
President.  By  then  the  labor  force  had  grown 
to  78.737  million,  and  the  ratio  was  only  3.6 
per  cent.  But  the  smallest  percentage  of  un- 
employment was  In  1969,  after  Richard  Nixon 
took  office.  The  labor  force  was  up  to  79.691 
million,  unemployment  was  2.789  million  and 
the  rate  was  but  3,6  per  cent. 

Since  that  year,  however,  the  labor  force 
has  swelled  by  more  than  four  million,  creat- 
ing a  situation  m  which  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment rises  even  If  total  employment  re- 
mains constant  or  increases  a  little. 

So  the  nation  has  a  most  Intricate  prob- 
lem, one  which  appears  to  defy  a  satisfactory 
solution — too  many  potential  workers  facing 
an  inadequate  number  of  Jobs  for  their  ex- 
panding ranks.  If  there  is  a  possible  definitive 
answer,  neither  the  economists  nor  the  poli- 
ticians have  found  It  yet. 


MANY  HELP  IN  RESTORATION  OF 
SITE  WHERE  OATH  TAKEN  BY 
THEODORE    ROOSEVELT    IN    1901 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  8,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many,  many  persons  who  have  played 
vital  roles  in  providing  authenticity  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  man- 
sion where  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the 
oath  of  oCQce  as  President  70  years  ago 
next  Tuesday. 

The  job  of  restoring  an  old  and  mis- 
used property  requires  much  patience, 
research,  and  ingenuity  when  one  seeks 
to  carry  out  all  the  details  of  conditions 
that  existed  at  a  specified  time  in  his- 
tory. 

Fortunately,  a  photographer  took  sev- 
eral excellent  pictures  of  the  mansion 
Interior  within  minutes  after  the  guests 
had  left  the  ceremony  in  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt  took  the  oath. 

Widespread  research  resulted  In  lo- 
cating many  items  of  furniture  and  other 
remnants  which  provided  the  basis  for 
preparing  duplicates  and  replacements. 

The  fabric  responsibility,  such  as  the 
lace  and  chair  coverings,  draperies,  rugs, 
and  so  forth,  was  assumed  by  the  Junior 
League  Wilcox  Committee  which  devoted 
countless  hours  and  contributed  con- 
siderable dollars  to  aid  In  the  project. 

The  Cheektowaga  Chapter  of  the 
Home  Bureau  also  was  active. 

After  years  of  effort,  the  Ansley  Wilcox 
Mansion  in  Buffalo,  where  Theodore 
Roosevelt  took  his  oath,  will  be  dedicated 
as  a  national  historic  site  on  next  Tues- 
day, September  14. 

The  authorization  for  the  mansion's 
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designation  as  a  national  historic  site  re- 
sulted from  legislation  which  I  sponsored 
and  which  was  signed  into  law  in  1966. 

The  Eict  provided  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  purchase  the  site  for 
$250,000  and  to  provide  an  additional 
grant  of  $50,000  toward  restoration. 

The  balance  of  the  cost  of  restoration 
has  been  borne  by  local  contributions,  as 
well  as  many  priceless  donations  of 
original  Wilcox  furnishings  which  have 
been  located  after  much  searching — 
and  research — around  the  country. 

The  work  of  the  women  in  refurbish- 
ing the  mansion  has  been  well  docu- 
mented by  a  story  by  Betty  Ott  Plants 
which  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 
I  Prom  the  Buffalo    (N.T.)    Courier-Express, 

Sept.  3.  1971] 

Lacxwobk   for   Wilcox   Home   StrppuED   bt 

Cheektowacan 

(By  Betty  Ott  Plants) 

Thanks  to  the  able  fingers  of  a  Cheek- 
towaga woman  and  an  old  pattern  booklet 
she  saved,  crochet  work  for  the  Wilcox  Man- 
sion will  be  authentic. 

Twelve  yards  of  band  crocheted  lace  edg- 
ing the  brown  velvet  cloth  on  the  library 
table  In  the  restored  mEinslon,  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Paul  A.  Grau  Jr.  of  George  Urban  Blvd., 
Cheektowaga,  is  one  of  the  many  Items  cop- 
led  or  restored  from  the  ptist  to  be  seen  at 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  National 
Historic  Site  on  Delaware  Ave. 

The  lace  and  chair  coverings,  draperies, 
restored  furnishings  and  rugs  represent  hun- 
dreds of  hoxirs  of  time  and  labor  put  forth 
by  individuals,  organizations  and  businesses 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Junior  League 
Wilcox  Committee  for  the  restoration  proj- 
ect. The  results  of  these  efforts  will  be  seen 
at  a  contributor's  reception  at  the  mansion 
Saturday  afternoon,  Sept.  11,  and  at  the  of- 
ficial  opening   Tuesday   morning,   Sept.    14. 

Mrs.  Grau,  a  member  of  Cheektowaga 
Chapter  of  the  Home  Bureau  submitted 
samples  of  crocheted  lace  when  the  chapter 
Joined  the  restoration  project  after  hearing 
Dr.  Walter  S.  Dunn  Jr.,  director  of  the  Buf- 
falo and  Erie  County  Historical  Society,  and 
Mrs.  Julia  Relnsteln,  Cheektowaga  Town 
Historian,  discuss  the  subject  at  a  member- 
ship tea  In  1969. 

OLD    BOOKLET   PROVIDES    MATCH 

Since  hand  crocheted  lace  varies  from  one 
person  to  another,  it  was  decided  that  Mrs. 
Grau  would  make  the  entire  12  yards  of  edg- 
ing for  the  brown  velvet  library  cloth.  The 
chapter  furnished  the  material. 

The  pattern  was  selected  from  a  lO-cent 
booklet  from  the  Star  Book  of  100  etchings, 
published  by  the  American  Bread  Co..  In 
1942. 

Mrs.  Grau  laughingly  said,  "I  save  many 
things,  but  I  never  believed  saving  this  book- 
let would  mean  so  much  In  matching  cro- 
chet patterns  dating  back  to  1901." 

She  said  it  was  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  To- 
lom  of  Nanty  Qlo,  Pa.,  who  taught  her  to 
sew  when  she  was  about  8  years  old.  A  next 
door  neighbor  In  Nanty  Glo,  Mrs.  Michael 
Kalemak,  taught  her  how  to  crochet. 

Mrs.  Grau  estimated  It  took  her  about  two 
months  to  crochet  the  12  yards  of  edging 
She  was  busy  with  the  needle  during  much 
of  her  free  time  and  while  watching  late 
television  programs.  She  has  used  1,600  yards 
of  Lily  ecru  cotton  crochet  thread  to  com- 
plete the  lace  for  the  library  table. 

Her  nimble  fingers  are  still  busy  as  she 
alms  to  meet  the  reception  deadline  for 
completion  of  a  lace  antimacassar  for  the 
headrest  on  the  deep  maroon  leather,  button 
back  Morris  chair  In  the  library.  She  esti- 
mated 1,600  more  yards  of  thread  wiu  be  re- 
quired to  complete  it,  "Twelve  patterned 
squares  are  done,"  she  sighed,  "and  18  more 
to  go." 
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HEIRLOOM  PILLOW  HELPS 


The  center  pattern  for  the  antimacassar 
was  selected  from  a  pattern  on  an  heirloom 
pUlow  Mrs.  Grau  bad  In  her  trunk  of  "things 
I  save."  The  rest  of  the  design  was  created 
by  Mrs.  Grau. 

"It's  funny  how  few  yoting  people  want  to 
do  anything  as  tedious  as  this  type  of  wcx-k 
today,"  she  said.  "I  don't  want  any  medals 
for  my  efforts.  It's  been  fun  to  do  and  I've 
enjoyed  helping  in  something  so  worthwhile." 

She  recalled  one  of  her  mother's  anecdotes 
so  often  heard  at  home — "Idle  fingers  are 
the  devil's  playmates" — and  said  that  this 
training  has  carried  through  aU  these  years. 

Mrs.  Grau  said  that  her  daughter,  Mary, 
who  was  married  In  July,  now  Mrs.  Joseph 
J.  Falcone  of  Philadelphia,  can  sew  and  do 
handiwork.  The  Graus  also  have  a  son  Paul 
A.  m,  who  wUl  enter  his  Junior  year,  studying 
economics  at  Oswego  State  College. 

"The  75  members  of  our  Cheektowaga 
Chapter  of  Home  Biireau  are  always  Inter- 
ested in  doing  community  work,"  said  Mrs. 
Eugene  J.  Woznlak  of  McNaughton,  Cheek- 
towaga, chairman,  "and  handicraft  work  for 
the  Wilcox  Mansion  restoration  seemed  a 
most  fitting  project.  These  efforts  will  toake 
it  possible  for  other  generations  to  see  what 
members  of  Home  Bureaus  can  do  for  the 
community,"  she  said. 

In  the  past  years  the  chapter  has  collected 
toys  and  clothing  for  the  West  Seneca  State 
School  and  made  white  shirts  Into  gowns  for 
the  patients  at  Erie  County  Home  and  In- 
firmary at  Wende.  The  group  also  makes 
cookies  for  the  patients  at  Wende. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Hill  Inman,  who  in  private 
life  Is  Mrs.  Eber  C.  Inman  of  Soldiers  PI.,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
terior Designers,  has  had  a  deep  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Wilcox  Mansion  as 
well  as  other  Buffalo  historical  sites.  As  a 
representative  of  the  local  group  of  A.IJ.D., 
she  offered  her  services  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity. 

TAPESTRT   PROM   ENGLAND 

Mrs.  Inman  has  been  attending  the  month- 
ly meetings  of  the  Junior  League  WUcox 
Restoration  Committee  with  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Rath  Jr.,  chairman,  for  the  past  year.  Mrs. 
Fred  W.  Eber  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Wagner  are 
active  volunteers  in  this  committee. 

Mrs.  Inman  tracked  down  patterns  needed 
for  period  fabrics  to  nearly  duplicate  the 
original  library  furnishings.  Peter  Apel,  vice 
president  of  the  Arthur  H.  Lee  fabric  house 
of  New  York  City,  contributed  necessary 
yardage  of  antique  woolen  tapestry  hand- 
woven  In  England,  suitable  for  the  occasional 
lady's  chair  once  used  by  the  late  Grace 
Wilcox,  The  chair  Is  mahogany  with  small 
side  and  back  spindles  extending  from  an 
upholstered  back  rest. 

It  was  given  by  Mrs.  WUcox  to  her  former 
chauffeur,  the  late  John  H.  Guldner  and  his 
late  wife.  They  used  the  chair  In  their  home 
until  a  year  ago  when  they  passed  it  on  to 
their  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Selfert 
and  her  husband  of  Lisbon  Ave.  When  Mrs. 
Selfert  learned  that  the  mansion  would  be 
restored  she  felt  it  belonged  in  Its  original 
setting  and  gave  It  to  the  Historical  Society. 

The  fabric,  for  this  chair  in  a  tulip  design 
of  brown,  blending  to  deep  blue  tones  and 
soft  gold  to  rose  shades  Is  valued  at  $135  per 
yard.  Mrs.  Inman  had  the  chair  upholstered 
and  supplied  the  labor  for  making  the  drap- 
eries m  the  library  and  exhibit  rooms  of  the 
mansion.  The  drapery  fabric  was  donated  by 
Payne  &  Co,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  through  its 
Buffalo  representative,  Robert  McGorray, 

The  draperies  in  the  library  are  of  silk 
gold-colored  gauze,  lined  with  opaque  ecru- 
colored  satin.  The  draperies  in  the  exhibit 
smd  orientation  rooms  are  of  plain  gold  fabric 
with  a  dull  satin  finish,  lined  with  ecru 
satin, 

BOOKCASE     COMES     BACK 

The  library  bookcase,  an  original  piece  In 
the   library   in    1901.    was   donated    by   Mrs, 
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Nathaniel  K.  B.  Patch  of  Richmond  Ave.  The 
seven-shelf  oak  bookcase  will  be  Oiled  with 
period  books  In  time  for  the  opening.  A  small 
spindled  gallery  details  the  top  of  the  case. 
Mrs.  Patch  the  former  Ethel  Chapln,  recalls 
standing  out  on  the  lawn  In  front  of  the 
mansion  at  age  18  watching  the  Inaugural 
ceremony  in  1901.  Her  father  the  late  Wil- 
liam H.  Chapln,  was  New  York  State  In- 
spector general,  charged  with  the  safety  of 
the  officials  Inside. 

Mrs.  Dunn  Jr.,  wife  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety director,  has  given  sm  occasional  table 
from  her  home  that  looks  like  one  of  those 
m  the  original  furnishings.  The  table  of 
frultwood  has  a  scalloped  edge  and  is  styled 
with  bowed-legs  and  matching  shelf. 

According  to  O.  William  Shelgren  Jr., 
architect  for  the  reetoratlon  project,  the 
mantleplece  In  the  library  was  completely  re- 
built to  speclflcatlons  from  an  enlarged  pic- 
ture of  the  room  taken  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration.  He  said  the  wood  is  of  fine, 
straight  quartergralned  natural  white  oak 
and  features  a  spindled  gallery  at  the  mantle 
top  and  spiraled  and  vertical  grooved  columns 
at  either  side. 

OBIGINAL     WALLPAPER     BTPRODDCED 

The  architect  and  restoration  committee 
found  fragments  of  the  original  Victorian 
wallpaper  In  the  mansion  which  has  been 
reproduced  by  the  Blrge  Wallpaper  Co.  It 
covers  walls  of  the  library  and  hall.  After 
reproducing  the  paper  in  a  Oligreed  pattern 
of  a  rich,  satin  finish  gold  background  with 
a  black,  white  and  dark  green  embossed  de- 
sign, the  Blrge  Company  was  so  pleased  with 
the  results  that  they  plan  to  put  It  into  their 
new  line  of  papers.  They  designed  a  deep 
border  embossed  frieze  to  complement  the 
paper. 

The  Charles  Markanan  &  Sons,  oriental 
rug  merchants  will  complete  the  finished 
look  of  the  room  by  lending  a  60-yecLr-old 
Herez  oriental  6  by  9  rug  for  the  library  floor. 

It  has  brown  and  ivory  tones  with  an  all 
over  geometric  design.  Other  throw  rugs  of 
oriental  designs  will  cover  the  open  floor 
areas.  Also  on  loan,  will  be  an  oriental  prayer 
rug  used  over  the  window  seat  couch,  woven 
of  antique  red  and  gold  threads. 

It  is  due  to  the  efforts  and  generosity 
of  such  community-minded  citizens,  along 
with  many  more  people  behind  the  scenes, 
that  the  Wilcox  Mansion  will  be  •dressed" 
for  Its  grand  opening  this  month. 


LET'S  GO  TO  WORK 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TiafNrSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday.  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  spoke  about  the  "work  ethic"  of 
America  in  his  Labor  Day  address  to 
the  Nation.  He  says  our  "work  ethic"  is 
another  name  for  the  competitive  spirit 
in  this  country. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant points  in  the  address  came  when  he 
said: 

.  .  .  labor  is  good  in  itself  ...  a  man  or 
woman  at  work  not  only  makes  a  contribu- 
tion to  his  fellow  man.  but  becomes  a  better 
person  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  working. 

In  a  pre-Labor  Day  editorial,  the  Chat- 
tanooga News -Free  Press  had  some 
things  to  say  about  the  "work  ethic"  in 
America  and  they  compliment  what  the 
President  said  in  his  address  the  follow- 
ing day. 

I  wish  to  call  this  excellent  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Its 
title  is  most  apropos  as  we  attack  the 
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pile  of  legislation  remaining  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  session  of  Congress:  "Let's 
Go  To  Work." 

Lrr's  Go  To  Work 

Time  was,  a  father  considered  the  best 
advice  he  could  give  a  son  going  out  on  his 
own  was  to  g^ive  "an  honest  day's  work  for 
an  honest  day's  pay."  Along  with  that  coun- 
sel went  the  guggcetion  that,  whatever  the 
Job  he  took,  give  It  all  he  had — "if  you're  a 
ditch-digger,  be  the  best  ditch-digger  there 
is." 

Often  that  was  all  a  young  man  could  be- 
come, because  educational  opportunities  and 
the  chances  to  move  ahead  in  business  or  in- 
dustry were  limited.  But  the  ezp&nslonary 
movement  In  all  fields  of  endeavor  has  ended 
that  era  of  limitation.  It's  true  that  cir- 
cumstances sometimes  smash  dreams,  but 
the  rewards  Eire  there  for  those  who  will  work 
for  them. 

Sadly,  however,  we've  seen  the  national 
mood  change  from  the  "glve-it-your-best" 
period,  which  might  have  been  happier  days 
after  all.  Pec^le  everywhere,  workers  and 
management,  want  the  rewards  quickly,  and 
too  often  they  want  them  with  as  little 
effort  as  possible.  Money,  and  the  things  it 
wUl  buy,  has  taken  precedence  over  produc- 
tivity. 

Were  paying  for  It  right  now.  We  are 
gripped  In  a  "frozen"  Inflation  that  has  been 
the  result  of  bad  example  by  irresponsible 
government  spending  and  the  no-wln  war  of 
goods  prices  ar.d  labor  costs.  While  our  in- 
ternational competitors  have  badly  out- 
stripped us  in  rate  of  productivity,  we  have 
plunged  into  the  gathering  storm  of  sky- 
rocketing wages  and  prices.  It  has  to  end, 
sometime.  It  could  end  In  conxplete  financial 
chaoe.  The  storm  will  rage  anew  when  (and 
If)  the  "freeze"  Is  lifted,  unless  we  find  scund 
fiscal  purpose  as  government  and  people. 

There  can  be  endless  debate  on  blame; 
there's  enough  for  everybody.  Undoubtedly, 
some  naanagement  has  been  overly-keen  on 
profit-taking  and  has  not  Invested  soundly 
in  plant  modernization  that  would  encour- 
age greater  productivity.  Workers  have  de- 
manded higher  i>ay,  often  for  less  work  or 
featherbeddlng  practices  and  "fringe"  bene- 
fits that  add  to  costs.  We  are  all  victims  of 
the  ensuing  higher  prices,  even  as  we  howl 
with  some  Justification  that  government  is 
too  quick  to  tax  more  and  more  to  be  and 
do  "all  things  for  everybody." 

The  time  has  come  to  weather  the  storm. 
A  beginning  will  be  a  reversal  of  national 
mood  from  "grab"  to  "give."  Sccrn  is  heaped 
on  barkening  to  the  "good  old  days."  but 
here  we  can  call  it  a  lesson  from  history:  Give 
It  all  we've  got,  wherever  we  work  at  our  Jobs. 
If  we  produce  more  and  better  goods  and 
services,  our  money  will  be  worth  more.  The 
solution  could  be  as  simple  as  that. 


MARY  GROSSO:    AN  OUTSTANDING 
UNION   LEADER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NirW    JERSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1971,  Mrs.  Mary  Grosso,  of  New 
Brunswick.  N.J..  an  outstanding  union 
leader,  will  be  given  a  testimonial  dinner 
on  her  retirement. 

Mary  has  been  an  active  leader  in  the 
union  field  for  27  years  and  has  not  only 
gained  the  respect  of  the  thousands  of 
union  members  she  has  served  with  such 
dedication,  but  has  earned  the  respect  of 
management,  as  well  And  there  are  valid 
reasons  for  this  remarkable  feeling  that 
both  labor  and  management  have  for  this 
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exceptional  person.  Mary  Grosso  is  par- 
tisan, but  she  is  also  fair.  She  is  tough, 
but  she  is  warm.  She  is  firm,  but  has 
wonderful  human  qualities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  gains  that 
union  members  often  take  for  gremted 
are  due  to  the  efforts  of  union  leaders 
like  Mary  Grosso.  Higher  wages,  longer 
vacations,  Improved  fringe  benefits,  more 
equitable  grievance  procedures,  and 
other  gains  that  members  enjoy  today, 
she  helped  make  possible. 

What  Mary  Grosso  has  done  for  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America— 
especially  for  her  beloved  Local  630 — will 
always  be  remembered.  She  has  dedi- 
cated her  Ufe  to  helping  union  mem- 
bers— not  for  money,  not  for  glory,  not 
for  self-gain,  but  because  she  believes 
in  unions  and  knows  that  they  improve 
conditions  for  workers. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Mary  Grosso 
on  her  pending  retirement.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  having  the  privilege  of  knowing 
her  as  a  union  leader  over  the  years  and 
I  csui  honestly  say  that  she  is  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  leaders  I  have  ever 
known.  I,  for  one,  will  never  forget  her 
as  long  as  I  live,  and  neither  will  any 
other  person  who  has  known  her.  And 
to  know  Mary  Grosso  is  to  respect  her, 
to  admire  her,  and  even  to  love  her — for 
her  inspiring  leadership,  for  her  superb 
integrity,  and  above  all,  for  the  great 
comOassion  she  has  for  people. 

CONGRESSMAN     WYATT     REPORTS 
ON  RESULTS  OF  HIS  POLL 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
sent  to  my  constituents  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon  the  results  of  my  1971 
questionnaire.  I  would  like  to  share  these 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  results  are  most  informative, 
and  in  some  cases  very  surprising. 
Tabulation  or  Rep.  Wendell  Wtatt's  1971 
Qttestionnaire 
(All  figures  In  percent] 

1.  To  get  families  off  welfare,  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  a  work  Incentive  and 
Job  training  program  while  guaranteeing  a 
basic  level  of  financial  assistance.  Do  you  fa- 
vor this  alternative  to  the  present  welfare 
system?  Yes,  83.7;  No,  10.4;  No  opinion,  5.8. 

2.  Do  you  approve  of  the  way  the  Nixon 
Adnxinistratlon  is  handling  the  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  War?  Yes,  32.2:  No.  63.4:  No 
opinion.  5.3. 

3.  Would  you  favor  a  federal  program  which 
would  actively  provide  information  on  ways 
to  control  the  size  of  families?  Yes.  74.1;  ;No, 
21  3;   No  opinion.  4.6. 

4.  Do  yon  favor  federal  legislation  to  legal- 
ize abortions  nationwide?  Yes,  60.8;  No,  32.9; 
No  opinion.  6.3. 

5.  Would  you  favor  stringent  federal  con- 
trols on  air,  water  and  land  pollution  by  In- 
dustry even  though  this  may  result  In  higher 
taxes  for  you?  Yes.  73.7;  No.  21.4;  No  opin- 
ion.  4.8. 

6.  Should  the  federal  government  impose 
wage  controls  in  order  to  slow  inflation?  Yes, 
67.7;   No,  24.1;   No  opinion,  8.2. 

7.  Should  the  federal  government  Impose 
price  controls  in  order  to  slow  inflation?  Yes, 
72.3;   No,  20.3;   No  opinion.  7.5. 

8.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  program 
of  revenue  sharing  with  state  and  local  gov- 
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emments.  Would  you  favor  returning  a  share 
of  federal  taxes  to  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  no  restrictions  on  how  the 
funds  are  to  be  spent?  Yes.  45.0;  No,  45.5; 
No  opinion.  9.5. 

9.  Do  you  think  the  federal  government 
should  provide  a  medical  Insurance  program 
to  everyone,  even  if  It  meant  higher  taxes 
to  you?  Yes,  38.6;  No,  54.9;  No  opinion,  6.4. 

10.  The  construction  of  the  Supersonic 
Transport  (S8T)  passenger  plane  has  created 
controversy  because  of  the  noise  problem  and 
the  possibility  of  Increased  air  pollution.  On 
the  other  hand  it  will  provide  new  jobs  and 
advocates  argue  that  it  will  help  the  balance 
of  trade  problems  of  the  United  States.  Do 
you  favor  using  federal  money  to  support  the 
construction  of  the  SST?  Yes,  26.2;  No,  68.1; 
No  opinion.  5.7. 

11.  In  general,  (a)  How  would  you  rate  the 
performance  of  President  NUton?  (b)  How 
would  you  rate  the  performance  of  Vice- 
President  Agnew?  President  Nixon:  Excel- 
lent. 7.3:  Good.  29.7;  Pair.  36.6;  Poor.  26.3. 
Vice-President  Agnew:  Excellent,  10:2;  Good, 
24.8;  Pair.  26.4;  Poor,  38.6. 

12.  What.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  top  do- 
mestic Issues  confronting  the  United  States 
today?  Please  rate  first,  second,  third.  Infla- 
tion. 44.6;  Law  said  Order,  30.2;  Environment, 
15.7. 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  KENNEDY 
CENTER 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  Kennedy  Center  per- 
formance of  Mr.  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Mass.  It  was  a  beautiful  experience. 

Beyond  this,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
new  Kennedy  Center,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Roger  Stevens  and  Mr.  William 
Blair,  will,  for  years  to  come,  play  a 
marvelous  role  in  the  cultural  life  of  our 
Nation. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  creation 
and  launching  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
must  go  to  a  voluntary  citizen's  group 
first  headed  by  Mrs.  Frank  Wisner,  and 
now  by  Mrs.  Polk  "Lili "  Guest. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 5.  carried  an  excellent  article 
about  Mrs.  Guest,  her  remarkable  life  and 
personality,  and  the  role  of  the  PYiends 
of  the  Kennedy  Center.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All   Work   and   No   Pay,   Lili   Guest  Wins 

Friends  for  the  Kennedy  Center 

(By  Sally  Quinn) 

Last  May.  3.000  of  the  politically  and  soci- 
ally elite  gathered  at  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  for  one  of  the 
most  widely  heralded  social  events  since  the 
inaugural  Balls. 

Only  this  one  was  bi-partisan.  High  rank- 
ing Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  over- 
came party  affiliations  and  members  of  the 
Gala  Committee  helped  them  by  making  sure 
they  found  their  tables  in  separate  theatres. 

Joan  Kennedy  played  the  piano  with  Peter 
Duchln  in  the  cabaret  and  Ethel  Kennedy 
danced  with  Andy  Williams.  Mamie,  Julie 
and  David  Eisenhower,  In  the  main  ballroom 
In  the  grand  hall  exchanged  courtesies  with 
Martha  Mitchell  and  Henry  Kissinger. 
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Most  of  Washington  society  had  been  work- 
ing for  years  toward  the  gala  and  wouldn't 
have  given  up  that  night  In  May  for  any- 
thing. 

But  there  was  one  person — who  had  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  initial  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Kennedy  Center — who  wasn't 
there. 

It  was  Mrs.  Polk  "LUl"  Quest,  chairman 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

She  was  in  the  garage  manning  the  com- 
plaint center.  Wearing  a  simple  evening  drees, 
and  a  "smile"  button  ("one  paper  called  to 
ask  If  I  was  planning  to  wear  my  grand- 
mother's Jewels").  Mrs.  Quest  spent  the  eve- 
ning in  the  cold  dampness  by  the  escalator 
listening  to  what  people  thought  was  wrong 
with  the  Center. 

"We  bad  a  ball,"  she  says  virith  a  smile, 
"and  very  few  complaints." 

"When  I  first  met  Lili  Quest,"  says  Msullyn 
Robinson,  a  black  reported  for  WRC-TV,  "I 
was  working  In  the  publicity  ofBce  for 
Friends.  She  walked  Into  the  office  and  she 
looked  regular  and  she  talked  regular.  But 
when  she  left  someone  told  me  she  was  one 
of  the  biggest  socialities  In  Washington.  I 
never  saw  her  nose  in  the  air,  and  I  never 
saw  the  minks  and  the  diamonds.  She  came 
to  us  for  advice,  let  us  make  otir  own  deci- 
sions and  if  we  needed  something  down  home 
we'd  Just  go  to  Aunt  LUl  for  the  dirt.  She 
may  have  been  one  of  the  high-mucky  mucks 
but  she  dldnt  care  If  anyone  else  was." 

"Aunt  Llll's"  upper  class  New  York  accent 
doesn't  get  In  her  way. 

She  likes  to  eat  "high  off  the  hog"  at  Sans 
Soucl,  across  the  street  from  the  office,  or 
order  out  Chinese  food  and  eat  around  her 
desk  with  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

She  is  as  likely  to  be  having  a  seated  din- 
ner for  members  of  the  D.C.  Youth  Orchestra 
as  she  would  for  Ambassadors  or  Cabinet 
members. 

She  could  as  happily  sit  in  a  box  at  the 
opera  in  evening  dress  as  put  on  blue  Jeans 
and  tend  mules  at  her  farm  in  Mlddleburg, 
Va.  (She  kept  and  fed  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  mules  after  Resurrec- 
tion City  had  disbanded  and  they  couldn't 
make  It  home.) 

Llll  Quest  Is  a  working  girl.  For  the  last 
four  years,  as  chairman  of  the  FYiends  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  she  hsis  come  to  work 
between  9:30  and  10  a.m.  each  day,  left  be- 
tween 5  and  7:30  p.m.  and  taken  off  several 
weeks  of  vacation  Just  like  regular  employees. 
She  pays  her  annual  825  membership  fee 
and  until  recently  "I  was  paying  $600  a  year 
parking  Just  for  the  privUege  of  working  for 
the  Friends."  Eventually  she  was  given  a 
free  parking  space.  That  is  her  only  mone- 
tary compensation  for  her  hours  spent  at  the 
Center. 

The  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center  were 
originally  a  group  of  interested  and  well 
placed  i>eople  in  Washlng^n  who  were  told 
to  "go  out  and  make  friends  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Center"  before  its  was  even  under  con- 
struction With  the  name  Metropolitan 
Washington  Area  Fund  Raising  Campaign 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Hugh  D. 
Auchincloss,  the  mother  of  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy OnasFls,  Mrs.  Guest,  Mrs.  FYank  Wisner, 
Mrs.  Llewellyn  Thompson  and  others  did  Just 
that.  Later  they  established  the  Friends  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  under  that  name  to  be 
an  auxiliary  organization  of  the  center,  pay- 
ing its  own  way  by  having  membership  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  flrst  year  Mrs.  Prank  Wisner  was  the 
chairman  and  founding  membership  sub- 
scriptions were  $25  a  year.  Now  they  have 
gone  up  to  *50  a  year  for  Washington  resi- 
dents and  $35  for  out  of  towners.  For  that 
they  get  preferential  handling  of  tickets, 
better  seats,  advanced  Information  and  a 
newsletter.  There  are  also  $5  a  year  member- 
ships for  thoee  who  want  Just  the  newsletter 
and  advance  information. 

Since  1966  the  Friends  membership  has 
grown  to  6,500  i>eople  all  over  the  country 
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with  three  of  them  recently  beocmlng  lire 
time  members  at  $1,000  eaoti. 

The  memb««hlp  Includes  educaton,  <xA- 
lege  students,  people  Involved  In  the  arte  and 
"though  It's  not  a  social  thing  It  does  have 
its  social  aspects, '  says  Mrs.  Quest.  It  has 
been  mainly  through  the  National  CX>uncU 
of  Art's  BOcUl  oonnectloQs  that  many  of  the 
"Friends"  have  been  made  and  kept. 

The  fVlends  had  children  from  all  over  the 
world  paint  panels  to  hide  the  construction 
site,  started  the  American  College  Theater 
Festival,  ran  the  Infcrmatloii  center  at  the 
site  and  stlU  malntjiln  a  tiptaXert,'  bureau, 
financing  their  speakers. 

Though  tiie  Friends  as  an  organization  did 
not  put  on  the  gala  in  May,  the  majo*'  or^- 
nlzers  were  all  members  and  they  used  till 
Quest's  c^ce  as  their  own. 

If  they  need  to  raise  money  they  will  put 
on  a  benefit  such  as  tlie  picnic  box-supper 
movie  two  years  ago  with  people  paying  for 
the  tickets  according  to  their  financial 
situation. 

With  Friends  money  LUl  Quest  helped  to 
support  the  first  black  blues  festival  In 
Washington,  put  on  by  Topper  Carew,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Thing  Art  and  Architecture 
Center. 

"You  get  to  know  more  people  In  a  nor- 
mal way  through  the  arts,"  she  says.  "When 
people  are  In  the  arts  you  take  them  for 
what  they're  doing,  not  because  they're 
young  or  black." 

"Lili  Guest  Is  a  beautiful  woman,  no  .  .  . 
say  lady,  a  beautiful  lady,"  says  Topper  Carew 
of  Mrs.  Guest.  "She's  one  of  the  few  artlsto- 
crats  who's  really  an  aristocrat,  and  one  of 
the  few  I  choose  to  relate  to.  She  and  I 
have  been  very  good  friends  for  a  few  years. 
Our  relationship  Is  one  of  mutual  respect." 

Though  the  Friends  is  a  branch  of  the 
Kennedy  Center,  their  offices  are  on  the 
same  floor  of  the  Federal  Btiildlng  on  17th 
Street  as  the  center.  Roger  Stevens,  Chair- 
man of  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  William 
McCormlck  Blair,  general  director,  F>op  In 
and  out  of  her  office  to  ask  advice  or  discuss 
problems. 

"We  listen  to  Lili  because  she  has  lots  of 
good  Ideas  and  she's  a  very  bright  person. 
You  might  say  she's  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,"  comments  Roger  Stevens. 

The  problems  of  the  center  Llll  Guest 
considers  her  own  and  has  quick  answers 
for  the  two  most  frequent  criticisms. 

"People  are  always  saying  we're  pushing 
the  Kennedys  and  the  center  Is  nothing  but 
a  Democratic  project.  That's  simply  not  true. 
We're  bipartisan.  You  cant  do  more  than 
have  Mrs.  Elsenhower,  David  and  Julie  and 
Martha  Mitchell  at  the  gala  to  prove  it. 

■•If  Republicans  don't  want  to  come  be- 
cause they  think  It's  a  DemocraUc  thing  It's 
the  same  thing  as  my  saying  I  can't  go  to 
Lincoln  Center  in  New  York  because  he  was 
a  Republican." 

Criticism  number  two  Is  that  the  Kennedy 
Center  is  not  really  for  all  the  people,  that 
It's  Just  for  the  elite  and  the  rich  who  can 
afford  the  expensive  tickets. 

"That's  Just  not  a  valid  criticism  until 
we've  been  open  a  year."  she  says.  "We  have 
a  wide  range  of  programs  that  wUl  appeal 
to  a  lot  of  different  people,  we  have  a  lot 
of  $5  memberships  and  already  the  upper 
tier  seats,  the  least  expensive,  are  almost 
sold  out." 

To  visit  Lili  Guest  In  her  office  one  might 
see  her  as  one  of  the  millions  of  women  In 
America  working  to  supplement  the  family 
Income.  She  sits  behind  her  desk  In  a  large 
leather  chair,  dressed  simply  In  a  two  tone 
blue  denim  dress — no  Jewelry.  The  dress  Is 
well  cut.  mldl  length,  but  still  denim.  Her 
steel  grey-black  hair  is  cut  short  enough  to 
run  her  fingers  through  without  messing  It 
up. 

On  the  wall  of  her  tiny  office  are  pictures 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  under  construction, 
and  a  large  poster — "Homage  to  Marc  Cha- 
gall on  his  Eightieth  Birthday"  which  she 
found  in  London  In  an  antique  shop.  On  the 
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flcxsr  next  to  her  desk  Is  a  plastic  "tantrum 
mat"  with  two  red  feet  which  reads  "an 
easy  way  to  rid  yourself  of  temporary  frus- 
trations and  hostilities." 

A  few  left  over  cartons  from  a  Just  eaten 
take-out  Chinese  lunch  and  a  Pepsi  cup  are 
still  on  her  desk.  When  a  photographer  tries 
to  remove  them  she  says  with  a  wry  smile, 
"What's  the  matter.  Too  much  of  a  common 
touch?" 

Later  that  afternoon  LIU  Quest  receives 
ffuests  In  her  modest  little  white  brick 
Georgetown  house.  "Shall  I  put  on  a  ball 
gown  and  pose  In  front  of  the  draperies,"  she 
jokes. 

She  offers  a  drink,  goes  up  to  change  into  a 
bright  orange  cotton  shirtwaist  dress  and  re- 
turns to  the  tiny,  blue  velveted  living  room. 
She  buys  her  furniture  and  her  materials 
at  second-hand  furniture  stores  and  mill  end 
shops,  slie  explains. 

A  picture  of  the  rear  ends  of  three  cows 
graces  the  space  above  the  door  to  the  hall. 
That's  called  "Flag  for  Lady  Farmers."  she 
says.  "Jan  Thompson  (the  wife  of  Llewellyn 
Thompson,  former  Ambafisador  to  Moscow) 
displayed  it  in  the  embassy  in  Moscow  with 
a  plaque  saying  "FVom  the  collection  of 
Mrs.  Polk  Guest." 

Most  of  the  paintings  she  has  are  by 
friends.  Including  a  large  one  by  Bill  Walton. 
She  laughs  when  Eisked  to  be  photographed 
In  the  kitchen.  "Nobody  would  ever  believe 
anybody  with  the  name  of  Ouest  would 
cook."  Instead  she  picks  up  a  bag  of  needle- 
point and  begins  to  work  on  that.  "It  keeps 
me  from  smoking." 

Elizabeth  Sturges  Polk  was  bom  m  New 
York  City,  then  came  to  Washington  with 
her  family  because  "Pa  was  Under-Secretary 
of  State  during  the  Wilson  administration." 
She  went  to  Potomac  school  here,  then  to 
Brearley,  an  exclusive  New  York  girls  school, 
after  her  parents  moved  back.  After  Brearley 
she  chose  to  attend  what  is  now  JuUlard  In- 
stitute of  Musical  Art,  "simply  for  my  own 
pleasure." 

She  doesn't  like  to  talk  about  her  social 
background.  She  lights  a  cigarette  when 
asked  about  her  debut.  "Oh.  sure,  we  had  a 
good  ole  tea  in  the  house  for  family  friends 
and  then  a  dance  at  the  Pierre  or  Sherry's.  I 
can't  remember  which,  and  I  had  a  tempera- 
ture of  102  anyway  and  I  can't  remember  a 
thing  about  It." 

She  brightens  when  asked  about  her  work 
with  the  Miisicians'  Emergency  Fund  which 
she  helped  start  In  New  York  during  the  de- 
pression. 

After  her  marriage  to  Raymond  Guest,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Ireland,  they  moved  to 
Middleburg.  ard  traveled  to  Long  Island, 
Florida,  anywhere  there  were  horses.  "A  few 
more  years  of  the  beautiful  people.  We  fol- 
lowed the  polo  ponies,"  she  said  "It's  not 
that  I  don't  like  horses.  It's  tust  that  I'm 
one  of  those  people  who  think  of  horses 
as    animals." 

She  does,  however,  have  her  own  horse 
in  the  country   which  she  calls  Rat-Pink. 

During  the  war.  the  Guests  moved  from 
Middleburg  "over  the  Shenandoah  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks."  Her  husband  was 
then  in  the  Virginia  State  Senate. 

She  later  divorced  him  and  has  not  re- 
married, keeping  the  farm  In  Virginia  when 
he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 
Llll  Ouest  was  a  long  time  between  Jobs. 
She  did  volunteer  work  at  the  Washington 
Home  for  Incuraljles  and  worked  on  some 
charity  balls  but  doesn't  like  them,  nor  for 
that  matter  lar^e  social  events  "It's  not 
my  bag.  I  uke  people  more  than  I  do  that 
sort  of  thing." 

She  bucks  criticism  from  some  contem- 
poraries for  her  seeming  icpnoclasm  and 
once  asked  by  a  friend  who  had  heard  of  one 
of  her  dinner  parties  for  blacks  and  arts 
people,   ■LUi   dear,   you  don't   mean   to    say 
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you    actually    have    those    people    in    your 
home?" 

She  entertains  regvilarly  at  small  dinners 
at  home  "for  my  pals."  and  her  pals  can 
almost  always  be  found  In  the  Social  Reg- 
ister 

'Llll  is  Just  her  own  person,"  said  one, 
"and  we  respect  her  for  her  ideas  and  her 
opinions.  She  always  seems  to  end  up  on 
the  side  of  the  good  guys." 

LUi  Ouest  has  three  chUdren.  Liz.  33. 
who  Is  married  to  G.;orge  Stevens:  Virginia. 
25.  and  Andy.  32.  who  Is  planning  to  run 
for  Virginia  State  Legislature  J^n  the  Re- 
publican   ticket. 

With  her  children  grown  and  gone  she 
is  alone  and  her  time  is  her  own.  "They 
may  fire  me  tomorrow,  but  I'd  love  to  stay 
on  at  the  Friends  until  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter gets  rolling,"  she  says.  "But  I  really  have 
no  ambition  for  the  future.  I  might  take 
to  drink  so  that  my  grandchildren  could 
say  let's  go  see  what  the  old  lady's  talking 
about    today." 

Oa  Sept.  8  the  John  P  Kennedy  Center 
will  have  Its  second  great  gala,  the  time 
of  the  official  cultural  opening,  Leonard 
Bernstein  will  play  his  new  "Mass."  written 
especially  for  this  event,  and  some  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  social  people  In  America 
will  be  there. 

Llli  Ouest  will  not  be  there 

Tickets  for  that  evening  ("Mass"  is  open 
to  the  public  the  6th.  and  the  7th  will  be 
Congressional  and  Diplomatic  night)  were 
so  tight  because  of  big  contributors  that 
the  "Prlends"  were  alloted  only  four  pair. 
With  6.500  people  clamouring  for  a  seat 
Lill  Guest  took  her  pair  and  threw  them 
Into  a  box  to  be  drawn  along  with  the  other 
four    pair. 

'Ill  go  the  night  of  the  6th."  savs  LIU 
Quest.  "It'll  probably  be  more  fun  anyway." 


GREECE— A  PUZZLE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  exists 
in  Greece  today  a  military  dictatorship 
that  is  effectively  stifling  all  forms  of 
Democratic  existence.  Recently  a  paper 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  deals  with 
the  Greek  situation  and  its  critical  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States.  Elias  P. 
Demetracopoulos  outlines  the  reasoning 
behind  his  quesUoning  title:  "Greece— A 
New  Vietnam?" 

He  presents  a  widely  believed  theory  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Greece— that  the 
present  Greek  rulers  are  supplying 
enough  economic,  political,  and  military 
stability  to  the  government  and  its  peo- 
ple to  secure  U.S.  concerns  there.  This  is 
supposed  to  negate  any  possibility  of  an 
alternative  government  ever  coming  into 
power. 

Mr.  Demetracopoulos  then  takes  that 
hypothesis  and  step  by  step,  he  examines 
and  illustrates  the  real  misconception 
and  delusion  behind  the  expressed  prem- 
ise. The  stated  examples  are  devastating 
evidence  against  defending  the  regime 
and  offer  a  penetrating  and  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  matter.  Besides  the  ob- 
vious political  and  moral  repugnancy 
of  the  junta,  it  cannot  possibly  maintain 
the  stability  necessary  to  preserve  the 
country  as  a  whole  functioning  unit. 
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Finally,  the  U.S.  position  and  stature  Is 
being  imdermined  by  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  played  a  large  part  In  the 
1967  coup  and  is  responsible  for  keeping 
the  colonels  in  power.  Mr.  DemetracM)- 
poulos  reiterates  these  points  and  offers 
specific  changes  in  U.S.  policy  that 
"would  be  both  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Greek  people."  He 
foresees  disaster  and  another  Vietnam- 
type  situation,  if  they  are  not  heeded 
soon.  Every  Member  of  Congress  should 
be  aware  of  this  thesis  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  enter  the  following; 

Greece — A  New  Vdetnam? 
(By  Elias  P.  Demetracopoulos) 
(Text    of   speech    delivered    on    Wednesday, 
AprU  21,  1971,  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 
I  would  like  to   discuss  the  situation  in 
Greece;  a  situation  which  I  believe  not  only 
denies    the    Greek    people    basic    democratic 
rights  but  is  also  harmful   to  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States   and  contains 
the  seeds  of  another  "Vietnam."  The  element 
of  time  U  terribly  important  in  this  connec- 
tion,  as  the  dangers  posed   by   the  current 
Greek   situation   leave    little    time   for   con- 
structive   action    by    the    United   States.    In 
other  words.  I  believe  the  clock  Is  running 
out    in     Greece,    and     unless    some    major 
changes  are  forthcoming  in  American  policy 
toward  Greece,  both  the  U.S.  and  NATO  are 
apt  to  be  faced  with  the  reality  rather  than 
the  potential  of  explosive  pwlitical.  military, 
and     economic     developments     on     NATO's 
Southern  Flank. 

U.S.  foreign  policy  In  Greece.  Inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration,  is  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  present  dictatorial  regime 
provides  sufficient  military,  political  and  eco- 
nomic stabUity  to  satisfy  America's  strategic 
Interests  In  the  area — the  kind  of  stability, 
supposedly,  which  could  not  be  guaranteed 
by  any  reeJlstlc  alternative. 

If  thait  were  true — if  indeed  the  regime 
offered  the  only  reasonable  hope  of  stability 
in  Greece — it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
understand,  even  though  both  as  a  Greek 
and  as  a  supporter  of  free  democratic  sys- 
tems of  government  as  a  matter  of  moral 
and  political  principle.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  dictatorship  in  any  form.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  the  premise  that  the  Junta  has  or 
can  bring  stabUlty  to  Greece  Is  false  On  the 
contrary,  not  only  has  the  Junta  faUed  to 
provide  stabUlty  In  spite  of  dictatorial  and 
ruthlessly  repressive  tactics;  It  has  actually 
created  InstabUity,  uncertainty  and  the  very 
real  risk  of  clvU  war  In  Greece. 

First,  let  us  begin  with  the  premise  that 
the  Junta  has  brought  military  stabUity. 
Both  Pentagon  and  other  senior  US,  officials 
claim  that  the  Greek  armed  forces  and  ter- 
rain, as  well  as  the  U,S,  and  NATO  basee  in 
Greece,  are  necessary  to  maintain  control  of 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  to  deter  com- 
munist aggression  from  the  North,  and  to 
provide  a  vital  link  with  Turkey  which  would 
otherwise  not  be  a  viable  military  ally.  In 
addition  they  cite  Increased  Soviet  naval 
strength  In  the  Mediterranean  to  strengthen 
their  argument.  I  agree  with  their  assess- 
ment as  to  the  Importance  of  a  strong  and 
stable  Greece  as  far  as  NATO  Is  concerned. 
The  key  question  then  Is :  have  the  Colonels 
Indeed  provided  this  stability? 

The  Greek  armed  forces  today  are  far  less 
effective  than  they  were  prior  to  the  coup. 
They  are  maliUy  an  Internal  security  force 
In  which  the  Junta-controlled  elements 
watch  not  only  potential  civilian  opponents 
but  also  the  very  real  latent  opposition  In 
the  armed  forces  themselves.  To  this  effect 
the  continuing  purges  of  the  Greek  military 
establishment  four  whole  years  after  the 
AprU  31,  1967  coup  are  a  key  Indicator. 
The  Junta  has  systematically  removed  from 
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the  armed  forces  an  alarming  number  of  the 
officers  they  consider  unreliable.  These  hun- 
dreds of  officers  were  trained  at  enormous 
American  expense  in  the  U.S..  other  NATO 
countries  and  Greece,  since  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine of  1947.  The  officers  purged  were  not 
and  could  not  possibly  be  communist,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  recruiting  process 
and  the  close  ties  between  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces  and  the  U.S.  military  and  intelligence 
communities.  Indeed  many  of  these  officers 
fought  against  the  communists  in  the  Greek 
guerrilla  war.  In  fact,  the  officers  purged  by 
the  Junta  were  generally  considered  by 
Washington,  the  NATO  authorities  and  the 
Joint  U.S.  MUltary  Aid  Group  to  Greece  to 
represent  the  elite  of  the  Greek  officer  corps. 
Their  only  sin  was  to  have  opposed  the  Ulegal 
seizure  of  power  by  a  relatively  small  group 
of  officers.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  "the 
hatchet  fell  with  particular  alacrity,"  accord- 
ing to  the  May  1969  Issue  of  Le  Monde  Diplo- 
matique, "on  those  officers  who.  during  the 
German  occupation  .  .  .  chose  the  path  of 
resistance,  either  Inside  Greece  or  outside, 
especially  those  who  served  In  the  'Sacred 
Battalion'  which  distinguished  itself  in  all 
Mediterranean  campaigns  alongside  the  Brit- 
ish forces.  .  .  .  For  any  man  who  was  capable 
of  choosing  to  fight  against  an  oppression 
(the  Nazis)  is  perfectly  capable  of  fighting  a 
new  oppression.  .  .  ." 

The  usurpers,  the  officers  who  seized  power 
four  years  ago,  are  reliably  reported  to  nima- 
ber  no  more  than  300,  with  a  good  percentage 
of  them  having  intelligence  and  security 
training  and  background. 

The  purging  of  the  cream  of  the  Greek 
officer  corp>s  and  a  preoccupation  with  the 
Internal  security  duties  make  the  combat  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Greek  armed  forces  in  time 
of  full  mobilization  of  the  reserves  an  agoniz- 
ingly open  question  mark  for  NATO  planners. 
Thus  the  Ulegal  seizure  of  power  by  the 
Junta  and  Its  subsequent  actions  have  not 
only  seriously  weakened  the  combat  capabil- 
ities of  the  Greek  armed  forces;  they  have 
also  undermined  Greece's  political  and  moral 
ability  to  fulfill  Its  NATO  commitments.  For 
any  crisis  which  required  full  mobUlzatlon 
would  in  all  probabUlty  lead  to  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  the  Junta.  This  really  explains 
why  the  Junta  thought  it  wise  to  "defuse" 
the  Cyprus  crisis  In  November  1967.  The 
armed  forces  have  become  mostly  a  police 
force  which,  under  the  new  constitution,  are 
also  charged  with  preserving  the  "existing 
Social  Order."  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
the  US,,  NATO  bases  and  other  American 
listening  posts  and  propaganda  machinery 
operating  on  Greek  territory.  These  bases  are 
important.  Yet  In  view  of  the  climate  In 
which  they  exist  today  it  Is  a  real  question 
how  much  long-range  strategy  In  the  area 
can  be  built  around  them. 

The  Soviet  naval  build-up  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  events 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  outflanWng  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
rapid  strategic  deployment  along  North 
Africa's  coastline  and  the  Middle  East,  were 
used  by  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administra- 
tion as  reasons  for  supporting  the  Junta. 
This  is  indeed  tragic,  since  the  Junta's  ac- 
tions have  weakened  the  mUitary  capabilities 
and  StabUlty  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  and 
consequently  NATO's  strength  in  the  area. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  key  question  of 
political  stablUty  which  the  supporters  of 
the  1967  coup — including  the  Junta  Itself — 
cite  as  one  of  the  prime  benefits  of  the  cur- 
rent Greek  dictatorship.  Measuring  political 
stability  Is  not  easy  when  there  is  martial 
law  and  press  censorship,  when  no  opposi- 
tion is  permitted,  and  when  violence,  al- 
though on  the  increase.  Is  still  sporadic.  The 
Junta  alleges  that  they  stepped  In  to  save 
the  country  from  the  danger  of  commu- 
nism— yet  even  Greek  Conservative  leaders 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  danger  of  com- 
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munism  was  non-existent  In  Greece.  They 
overthrew  a  conservative  government. 

Those  who  place  too  great  an  emphasis 
on  the  confused  political  situation  In  Greece 
as  a  Justification  for  the  Colonels'  coup  must 
remember  that  Greece  fought  a  hard  and 
dirty  war  against  a  foreign  dominated  and 
supported  communist  aggression  at  the  peak 
of  the  "Cold  War  "  in  Eurc^>e.  The  victory, 
although  assisted  greatly  by  U.S.  material 
help  and  advice,  was  finally  wrested  with 
Greek,  and  only  Greek,  blood.  If  Greece  were 
able  to  win  this  victory  under  a  pstrllamen- 
tary  government  with  basic  democratic  In- 
stitutions functioning  It  is  Inconceivable 
that  the  current  military  dictatorship  Is 
necessary  to  correct  alleged  political  Insta- 
bUity. 

There  iwe  some  who  argue  that  there  was 
no  political  StabUlty  prior  to  the  Junta  and 
that  the  present  arrangement  is  at  least  an 
Improvement.  This  argument  Is  superficial. 
Its  evaluation  needs  a  detailed  recording  of 
the  events  and  the  over-all  background  that 
preceded  the  coup. 

The  fact  Is  that  political  stabUlty  was 
damaged  In  the  1965-67  period  by  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  Greek  Monarchy  and  Its  mUi- 
tary establishment  In  the  political  process, 
thus  perverting  the  institution  of  parUament 
and  the  mechanism  of  achieving  political 
stability  which  had  worked  well  iintU  then. 
This  was  done  by  repeatedly  denying  the 
use  of  the  best  safety  valve  available  to  real 
democracies — free  elections. 

In  1963  and  early  1964,  the  eight- years  of 
conservative  (ERE)  rule  under  Prime  Minis- 
ter Constantlne  Caramanlis,  ended  at  the 
polls  with  the  largest  majority  In  modern 
times  for  the  Center  Union  Party  led  by  the 
late  George  Papsindreou.  The  peaceful  trans- 
fer of  power  was  aocompUshed  In  the  middle 
of  the  Cyprus  crisis  Involving  the  threat  of 
a  shooting  war  with  Turkey,  foUowlng  years 
of  impressive  aggregate  growth  and  financial 
StablUty. 

The  victors  (the  Center  Union)  promised 
a  better  distribution  of  Income,  a  more  rapid 
modernization  of  Greece  to  enable  it  to  enter 
the  Common  Market,  and  a  reform  of 
Greece's  institutions  which  Included  a  re- 
duced role  of  the  Crown  in  controlling  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  political  processes. 
In  short,  a  return  to  the  Intent  of  the  con- 
stitution which  wotUd  have  the  King  "reign, 
not  rule."  In  foreign  policy,  Greece  was  to 
become  a  fully  equal  member  of  the  NATO 
Alliance,  with  a  real  voice  In  determining  Its 
own  destiny.  In  pursuing  these  goals  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  Papandreou  Govern- 
ment committed  a  number  of  mistakes  and 
lost  many  opportunities. 

The  Center  Union  Party  was  soon  faced 
with  the  violent  and  growing  opposition  of 
the  Crown,  the  Armed  Forces  leadership,  and 
the  economic  oligarchy — an  opposition  which 
was  enjoying  the  support  of  a  large  part  of 
the  official  American  establishment  In 
Athens.  The  resiUt  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
elected  government  and  a  series  of  almost 
comic-opera  attempts  to  make  parliamentary 
rump-governments  from  mld-1965  through 
Christmas  1966.  The  agreement  of  the  Con- 
servative and  Center  Union  Parties  to  hold 
elections  In  1967  In  order  to  restore  real  par- 
liamentary government,  and  thus  poUtlcal 
StabUlty,  led  directly  to  the  Colonel's  coup, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  elections  were 
to  be  held  under  the  conservative  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  P.  Canellopoulos — who,  by  the 
way.  has  spent  a  good  part  of  the  last  four 
years  under  strict  house  arrest. 

The  Athens  Colonels  have  since  persecuted 
the  leaders  of  all  of  Greece's  major  political 
groupings.  I.e.,  the  conservatives,  the  royal- 
ists, the  Center  Union — among  whom  were 
several  of  America's  best  friends — as  well  as 
the  left  and  the  extreme  left.  They  have 
resorted  to  systematic  torture  of  opponents, 
as  was  shown  at  the  Strasbourg  hearings  of 
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the  European  Human  Rights  Commission 
and  as  has  been  publicly  condemned  by  lead- 
ers of  the  British,  DaiUsh,  Swedish.  Nor- 
wegian, Dutch  and  Italian  governments, 
among  others. 

Many  senior  U.S.  gfoverrunent  officials,  at 
the  time  of  the  Colonel's  coup,  argued  that 
there  was  little  the  U.S.  could  have  done 
because  the  coup  took  the  U.S.  by  surprise 
and  once  It  was  successfiUly  carried  out  the 
US.  was  faced  with  a  fait  accompli.  This  is 
untrue  as  the  threat  of  dictatorship  in 
Greece  was  spotted  early  and  this  threat 
greatly  disturbed  politically  prominent 
Americans  well  before  the  actual  coup  took 
place. 

As  early  as  September  4.  1962.  and  again  on 
October  13.  1963,  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.)  In  published  Interviews  with  this 
writer  stated:  "I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  political  developments  In  that 
country  (Greece)  and  I  do  believe  that 
carefiU  Investigation  should  be  carried  out 
on  those  accusations  against  our  U.S.  Em- 
bassy role  in  Athens  in  the  last  Greek  elec- 
tions." And  In  1963  he  said:  "I  am  against 
the  establishment  of  a  dictator  any  place. 
That  is  why  I  strongly  attacked  the  sugges- 
tion made  that  the  establishment  of  a  dic- 
tatorship In  Greece  would  be  an  effective 
solution  to  Greece's  problems.  Oh.  Lord,  no. 
Greece  Is  the  most  sophisticated,  clvUlzed 
country  In  the  world.  Our  democratic  way  of 
government  came  from  Greece.  It  would  be 
tragic  If  Oreece,  where  democracy  Itself  waa 
first  founded,  were  to  go  back  to  a  dictator- 
ship. I  can't  even  imagine  the  Greeks  think- 
ing about  It." 

And  In  the  summer  of  1966  a  galaxy  of 
highly  placed  and  Influential  U.S.  person- 
alities, covering  the  spectrum  of  American 
political  life,  condemned  publicly.  Very 
strongly  and  In  no  uncertain  terms,  the 
posslbUlty  of  a  mUltary  dictatorship  of  any 
kind  In  Greece,  under  whatever  pretext. 
They  also  urged  the  Johnson  Admlni.stratlon 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that 
such  a  catastrophic  development  for  Amer- 
ican Interests  wUl  not  occur. 

Their  names  are:  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  J.  McCormEWk, 
Senators  V.  Hartke,  S.  Thurmond.  E.  Mc- 
Carthy. J.  Javlts.  W.  Morse  and  E.  Kennedy; 
the  Chairmen  of  the  House  Judiciary,  Armed 
Services  and  Agriculture  Committees.  Con- 
gressmen E.  Celler.  M.  Rivers  and  H.  Cooley; 
the  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Admiral  A.  Burke,  the  former  Supreme 
NATO  Commander  In  Etirope,  General  L. 
Norstad.  and  the  Governor  of  California  E. 
Brown. 

They  spelled  out  their  views  to  me  In 
question-answer  format,  taped,  typed  and  In 
officially  signed  press  Interviews,  which  re- 
ceived wide  coverage  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  short,  there  were  numerous, 
early  and  authoritative  warnings  gflven  to 
Washington,  but  to  no  avaU. 

Since  1947,  America  has  played  a  decisive 
role  In  Greece,  and,  beginning  In  1959  with 
Ambassador  Ellis  Brlggs — now  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  Athens  Colonels — America  has 
pursued  disastrous,  contradictory  and  vacU- 
latlng  policies — policies  largely  Influenced  by 
inter-servlce  and  personality  rivalries. 
Should  these  policies  be  continued  the  com- 
munists will  have  an  opportunity  to  orga- 
nize and  lead  a  liberation  movement  in 
Greece,  for  the  first  time  since  the  late 
1940's,  with  vrtde  support  and  backing  from 
non-communist  elements  In  both  Greece  and 
Western  Europe.  Such  a  movement,  even  If 
led  by  communists,  would  Ironically  be 
formed  under  the  banner  of  returning 
democracy  to  Greece.  Thus,  the  tragic  mak- 
ings of  a  new  Vietnam  In  Greece  are  all 
present. 

It  Is  very  Important  for  Americans  to  un- 
derstand that  there  Is  widespread  beUef  In 
non-communist    Europe    that    Washington 
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was  Involved,  either  by  comznluion  or  omls- 
>lon.  In  the  April  21,  1967  coup  and  U  re- 
sponsible for  ke«plDg  the  Athens  Colonels  In 
power.  While  the  substance  of  the  more  ex- 
treme forms  of  these  theories  has  not  been 
proven  yet,  the  V£.  should  reallxe  that  these 
beliefs  have  done  much  more  than  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Vietnam  War  or  the  de  OauUe 
policies  to  undermine  basic  U.S.  positions 
and  Interests  in  this  vital  area.  This  point, 
m  many  ways  the  most  telling.  Is  supported 
by  such  a  personality  as  Un.  Helen  Vlachou- 
Loundras,  well-known  publisher  of  the  most 
Influential  conservative  Oreek  new^>apers, 
who  was  forced  Into  exile  In  London,  when, 
after  the  Jimta  selaed  power,  she  bravely 
refused  to  publish  under  oensarshlp.  Mrs. 
Vlacfaou-Loundras  spoke  about  the  Greek 
regime  In  London  on  October  17,  1968: 

"So  the  moment  of  truth  Is  approaching, 
and  the  first  brand  new  European  dictator- 
ship since  the  war  is  about  to  emerge,  bom 
of  The  Pentagon  by  the  CIA,  reared  by  NATO, 
surrounded  by  doting  businessmen.  It  is  no 
iisa  criticizing  the  Americans,  divided  as 
they  are  between  those  who  would  Uke  to 
chase  the  Jimta  but  cannot  do  It,  and  those 
who  can  and  will  not."  In  this  connection  It 
Is  very  significant  that  the  Johnson  Admln- 
Istrauon  In  December  1967  let  down.  In  a 
shameful,  unbelievable  and  humiliating  way, 
even  tlje  ultra-conservative  Greek  monarchy 
which,  since  thf  Tniman  doctrine  of  1947, 
has  been  a  basic  element  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy towards  Greece.  ThU  happened  when 
King  Constantine  finally  decided  to  over- 
throw the  Junta  In  his  armed  but  Ill-fated 
attempt. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  believe  that  an 
over-all  and  thorough  congressional  inves- 
tigation of  the  U.S.  role  vls-a-vis  Greece 
wovUd  not  only  be  completely  Justified  but 
also  urgently  advisable  if  the  blunders  of 
the  past  are  not  to  be  repeated  and  a  new 
"Vietnam"  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  European  reaction  to  the  Greek  coup 
can  be  gleaned  in  the  following  statements: 
West  German  Deputy,  Klaua  Schultz,  said, 
"It  was  36  years  ago  that  Hitler  took  power  in 
my  ootmtry.  And  he  did  it  under  conditions 
far  more  democratic  than  those  imposed  by 
the  Greek  colonels."  British  Deputy  Robert 
Edwards,  during  the  detoate  whether  to  expel 
Greece  from  the  Council  of  Europe  for  violat- 
ing the  18-natlon  organization's  statutes  on 
human  rights,  said :  "I  am  amazed  at  some  of 
these  speeches.  We  heard  them  between  the 
wars — Franco  was  going  to  hold  elections. 
Hitler  was  no  dictator  and  MiissoUnl  made 
the  trains  run  on  time." 

In  a  futile  attempt  to  Improve  their  inter- 
national image,  to  buy  desperately  needed 
time  and  to  overcome  the  stubborn  refusal  of 
Greeks  of  prestige  and  abUlty  to  work  for  the 
regime,  the  Junta  announced  a  referendum 
on  a  new  constitution  in  September  1968. 
This  document,  which  received  the  private 
blessing  of  some  American  officials,  in  fact 
makes  the  Armed  Forces  the  sole  final  source 
of  power,  the  guardian  of  the  status  quo  and 
the  dispenser  of  civil  liberUes  in  Greece.  Thus 
the  constitution  in  effect  gives  the  wolves  the 
responsibility  for  guarding  the  lamb  by  giv- 
ing the  Athens  Junta  full  power  to  "protect" 
the  liberties  they  had  already  seized  from  the 
Greek  people. 

The  subsequent  referendum  on  the  Colo- 
nels" constitution,  carried  out  under  condl- 
Uons  of  martial  law.  resulted  In  a  Soviet-style 
vote  of  92.2%.  The  reaUy  free  sentiments  of 
the  Greeks  became  manifest  a  few  weeks  later 
when  over  300.000  people  In  Athens  spon- 
taneoi;i8ly  demonstrated  against  the  regime 
and  for  democracy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  for  George  Papandreou.  the  last 
elected  Prime  Minister. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  economic  stability 
that  allegedly  the  Junta  brought  to  Greece. 

Under  democracy  the  Greek  economy  had 
achieved  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  economic 
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growth  in  the  world  together  with  monetary 
equilibrium.  Greece  was  offldally  and  re- 
peatedly cited  as  one  of  the  two  or  three 
countries,  which  made  the  best  poaslble  \ue 
ot  American  economic  aid  and  achieved  a 
spectacular  recovery  from  the  ravages  of  war. 
Sustained  sharp  increases  In  domastlc  saving, 
coupled  with  massive  Inflow  of  foreign  long- 
term  development  capital,  allowed  for  an  ac- 
celerated capital  formation  and  expansion  of 
the  industrial  basis  of  the  economy.  But  in- 
stead of  burdening  you  vrlth  details  I  may 
simply  refer  to  assessment  of  the  free  Gr«ek 
economy  by  the  Nobel  prise  wlimer  Professor 
Paul  A.  Samuelson  on  May  22,  1967  in  News- 
week. 

In  short,  the  Jimta  Inherited  a  sound  and 
rapidly  growing  economy  the  momentum  of 
which  somehow  survived  the  Colonels  al- 
though there  are  Increasing  signs  of  decelera- 
tion and  strain.  It,  Indeed,  takes  some  time 
to  undo  a  good  thing  I  .  .  .  Reaping  the  bene- 
fits from  the  successful  development  efforts 
under  parliamentary  governments  the  Junta 
Ln  vain  strlved  to  buy  popular  support 
through  measures  of  utter  financial  Irre- 
sponsibility. 

For  example,  a  massive  giveaway  took 
place  when  all  farm  debts  amounting  to 
some  9380  million  to  the  formerly  U.S.-fl- 
nanced  Agricultural  Bank  were  written  off. 
This  not  only  penalized  farmers  who  had 
paid  their  debts  but  probably  convinced  all 
farmers,  who  constitute  some  45%  of  the 
total  population,  that  there  Is  no  point  In 
paying  future  loans.  What  Is  perhaps  worse 
is  that  the  Immense  resources  distributed  In 
this  way  have  not  been  directed  towards 
raising  farm  productivity  Emd  bringing  about 
the  long  needed  structxiral  reform  of  Greek 
agriculture. 

The  Government  made  numerous  appeals 
to  attract  foreign  capital.  Its  most  pub- 
licized achievement  for  political,  propaganda 
and  lobbying  reasons,  was  the  signing  of  a 
lucrative  contract  with  Utton  Industries  (a 
few  weeks  after  coming  to  power)  which 
guaranteed  the  latter  a  handsome  annual  fee 
as  well  as  a  commission  on  all  Investments 
It  Induced  to  come  to  Crete  and  the  Western 
Peloponnesus.  It  Is  of  interest  to  note  that 
Litton  withdrew  Its  proptosals  prior  to  the 
coup,  due  to  overwhelming  parliamentary 
opposition.  Litton  produced  some  studies  and 
very  small  Investments  coming  mainly  from 
the  Litton  group  companies.  It  would  seem 
that  even  their  corporate  name  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  doubts  of  those 
who  might  have  put  their  money  in  Greece. 
That  Is  why  this  contract  was  terminated. 

Although  most  foreign  Investors  found  pre- 
Junta  Greece  a  favsrable  spot  for  private 
enterprise,  a  difficulty  did  arise  In  the  case 
of  the  Esso-Pappas  refining,  petrochemical 
and  steel  complex.  This  contract  was  strongly 
criticized  by  the  Center  Union  before  It  came 
to  power  and  was  renegotiated  to  Greece's 
advantage  while  they  were  in  power.  Oddly 
enough,  Thomas  Pappas  of  Bnston  hr.s  since 
then  managed  to  avcld.  with  Junta  approval, 
most  of  the  less  profitable  investments  he 
was  supposed  to  undertake  and  he  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  mcst  Influ-ntlal  and 
vrcil  backers  of  the  Junta  In  the  U.S. 

Much  has  been  made  of  an  agreement  of 
the  Junta  with  Onassls  to  establish  a  new 
refinery,  aluminum  plant  and  tourist  In- 
vestments, reportedly  totaling  some  $600 
million.  It  is  significant  that  the  Onassls 
effort  to  build  the  alumlr^-alumlnum  plant 
In  partnership  with  the  U.S.  Reynolds  Metels 
Company  has  fallen  through.  On  April  15, 
1971  the  Junta  publicly  and  strongly  hinted 
that  the  agreement  with  Onassls  is  likely  to 
be  cancelled  while  Onassls  has  requested 
International  arbitration. 

By  contrast  to  the  massive  net  inflow  of 
capital  from  abroad  for  Investment  purposes 
In  pre-Junta  Greece,  today  this  type  of  capi- 
tal Inflow  Is  equal  to  zero  on  a  net  basis.  It 
Is  the  flrst  time  since  the  end  of  World  War 
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n  that  Greece  has  such  a  heavy  short-term 
debt  burden. 

The  overlndebtedneos  created  for  the  econ- 
omy by  the  large  amounts  of  short-teim 
borrowing  abroad  In  order  to  conceal  the 
impending  balance  of  payments  crisis  may 
well  le«d  to  external  Insolvency  In  the  next 
few  years. 

In  summary.  Instead  of  bringing  about  sta- 
ble economic  growth  the  Junta  has  presided 
over  a  tragic  misuse  and  waste  of  national 
resources,  in  an  attempt  to  buy  acceptance 
and  some  semblance  of  legitimacy.  The  re- 
sulting "gold  rush"  to  extract  favorable  con- 
cessions from  the  Athens  Colonels  In  return 
for  supporting  their  dictatorship  has  restated 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Important  Greek  economic 
resources  and  Interests  which  no  parliamen- 
tary government  could  have  undertaken  and 
remain  In  office. 

The  political  anomaly  of  a  new  post-war 
dictatorship  In  present  day  non-communist 
Europe  has  led  to  a  suspension  of  some  $55 
million  of  European  Investment  Bank  loans 
to  Greece  under  the  Treaty  of  Association 
with  the  Common  Market.  The  long-run  fu- 
ture of  Greece's  association  with  the  Com- 
mon Market,  the  flrst  of  its  kind,  is  in  fact 
In  doubt.  As  Greece's  chief  Common  Market 
negotiator  John  Pezmatzoglu.  then  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Central  Bank,  said  In  a  1966 
Bank  of  Greece  message,  the  economic  union 
of  Greece  with  the  EEC  was  based  on  the 
mutually  agreed,  basic  objective  of  an  ul- 
timate political  umon  of  Greece  with  Its 
European  partners. 

Since  then  the  Governor  of  the  Central 
Bank,  Professor  X.  Zolotas,  an  internationally 
respected  central  banker,  and  the  equally 
prominent  Professor  J.  Pezmatzoglu  have  re- 
signed In  protest  over  the  Junta  and  Its  poli- 
cies. In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  Greece's 
trained  professionals  have  refused  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Government,  a  phenomenon 
which  has  seriously  hindered  efforts  at  ra- 
tional economic  policy  formulation  and  im- 
plementation. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  Imperative  for  the  Nixon 
Administration,  which  Is  In  the  advantageous 
position  of  having  no  responsibllty  for  the 
events  of  April  31.  1967  and  December  13, 1967 
to  conduct  a  basic  and  urgent  review  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Greece  on  the  following 
grounds: 

A.  The  assumption  that  the  current  mili- 
tary regime  In  Athena  has  or  can  bring  sta- 
bility Is  Incorrect. 

B.  The  Junta  has  greatly  weakened  Greece's 
military  capability  and  political  ability  to 
fulfill  Its  NATO  commitments. 

C.  The  situation  In  Greece  Is  potentially 
dangerous.  If  present  policies  are  continued, 
a  new  Vietnam  could  result. 

D.  The  widespread  belief  In  Europe  that 
the  U.S.  Is  responsible  for  the  coup  and  for 
keeping  the  Colonels  In  power  Is  seriously 
damaging  to  America's  position  In  Europe. 

E.  The  existence  of  a  military  dictatorship 
In  Greece  Is  morally  and  politically  repug- 
nant especially  to  the  extent  that  it  appears 
that  the  United  States  Is  supporting  this 
regime. 

In  considering  U.S.  policy  towards  Greece 
I  would  like  here  to  make  several  points  di- 
rected primarily  to  American  conservatives. 
It  has  been  a  tragedy  that  many  American 
opinions  and  actions  concerning  Greece  have 
been  viewed  as  a  political  issue  between  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  As  a  result  of  the  op- 
position to  the  Greek  Junta  by  many  prom- 
inent American  liberals,  all  too  many  Amer- 
ican conservatives  have  not  realized  the  true 
nature  and  intent  of  the  current  Greek  re- 
gime. While  Greek  political  liberals  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  the  cjup.  as  many  Greek 
conservatives  with  well-known  antl-commu- 
nlst  credentials  have  been  suppressed,  impris- 
oned, and  driven  Into  exile  by  the  Junta.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  most  severe  critics  of  the 
coup  and  the  current  regime  could  be  de- 
scribed as  conservatives. 
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In  the  light  of  the  Athens  Colonels'  past 
and  continued  repression  of  antl-commu- 
nlst  Greek  conservatives  and  the  often-for- 
gotten fact  that  the  Colonels  seized  power 
from  a  conservative  government,  I  would  ask 
some  American  conservatives  who  have  either 
largely  remained  neutral  or  have  supported 
the  current  Greek  regime  to  reconsider  their 
positions.  For  the  situation  In  Greece  can- 
not be  described  or  understood  along  Ameri- 
can political  lines.  In  this  case  both  American 
liberals  and  conservatives,  perhaps  for  dif- 
ferent but  compatible  reasons,  should  op- 
pose the  authoritarian  dictatorship  Imposed 
on  the  people  of  Greece  by  a  small  group  of 
colonels  in  Athens. 

Thus,  in  revlevrtng  U.S.  policy  towards 
Greece  I  would  suggest  that  the  following 
specific  changes  in  the  policies  inherited  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  would  be  both  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Greek  people : 

1.  A  clear-cut  public  condemnation  of  the 
Greek  Junta  by  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  real  efforts  of  disassociatlon  from  the 
Johnson  Administration  policies,  attitudes 
and  methods  used  in  dealing  with  Greece. 

2.  Terminate  immediately  and  completely 
all  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Athens  regime  and 
reverse  the  disastrous  decision  taken  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  1970  to  resume  delivery  of  major 
US.  military  equipment  to  the  Athens  Colo- 
nels. Such  a  decision  gave  In  effect  official 
public  U.S.  government  approval  to  the  Ath- 
ens military  dictatorship. 

3.  Take  the  initiative  for  Joint  NATO  ac- 
tion against  the  Junta  by  exercising  maxi- 
mum diplomatic,  economic  and  military  aid 
pressure,  on  a  well -coordinated  basis.  In  be- 
half of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Such  an  Ameri- 
can Initiative  will  take  options  away  from 
Moscow  policy-makers  and  will  build  up  VS. 
influence  In  NATO  and  among  the  European 
liberals,  Intellectuals  and  youth.  Such  a  U.S. 
Initiative  would  have  worldwide  favorable 
repercussions  and  Washington  will  be  In  a 
better  position  to  exploit  existing  turmoil 
among  Moscow's  Eastern  European  conmiu- 
nlst  satellites,  non-satellites  and  the  com- 
munist parties  in  non-oommtmlst  Europe. 

4.  Give  full  U.S.  support  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Common  Market  and  the  Council  of 
Europe  to  Isolate  morally,  politically  and 
economically  the  Athens  Colonels. 

5.  Find  appropriate  ways  and  means  to 
support  actively  and  effectively  all  anti- 
Junta,  antl-communlst  elements  who  rep- 
resent the  vast  majority  of  the  Greek  people. 

6.  Strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  dispel 
the  belief  of  VS.  Involvement  and  support  of 
the  Greek  Junta  In  Greece  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Including  the  use  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Such  efforts  are  essential  to  fore- 
stall violent  antl-Amerlcan  backlash  in 
Greece,  which  otherwise  is  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty. 

In  evaluating  the  merits  of  the  above  basic 
recommendations  It  is  Important  to  under- 
stand the  following  points: 

A.  All  the  above  peaceful  measures  are 
sufficient  If  used  effectively,  in  my  opinion, 
to  overthrow  the  Greek  dictatorship  without 
bloodshed,  and  without  risking  American 
lives,  as  you  do  In  Vietnam  today,  or  you  did 
In  Korea,  Lebanon  and  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  Nixon  Administration  must 
have  learned  some  very  valuable  lessons  with 
the  events  in  Pakistan,  the  crisis  In  Peru  and 
the  negotiations  over  the  Spanish  bases. 
These  events  proved  the  grave  risks  Inherent 
In  dealing  with  antl-communlst  military  dic- 
tatorships and  should  help  dispel  the  myth 
that  such  regimes  serve  effectively  the  UB. 
Interests. 

B.  If  the  Junta  Is  overthrown  by  these 
peaceful  measures  proposed  to  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. Washington  will  be  In  a  much 
better  position  to  deal  also  with  the  Middle 
East  crisis,  having  the  full  support  and  co- 
operation of  the   liberated   (with   American 
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support)  Greek  people,  and  the  UJ3.  and 
NATO  bases  presently  In  Greece  will  not  any 
longer  be  surrounded,  as  is  the  case  today,  by 
an  Increasingly  hostile  population,  which 
makes  their  value  presently.  In  the  case  of 
emergency,  at  least  doubtful. 

C.  More  than  100,000  hard-core  Greek 
communists  live  in  various  parts  of  the  Bast- 
em  Etiropean  communist  world.  Including 
the  thousands  of  young  children  abducted 
by  the  retreating  Greek  communist  guerrilla 
forces  in  1949.  These  children  are  now  com- 
pletely trained  militarily  and  indoctrinated. 
Greece  has  very  extended  and  rugged  moun- 
tain frontiers  with  her  northern  communist 
neighbors.  These  facts  may  represent,  at  a 
given  moment,  an  ace  in  the  hands  of  Mos- 
cow and  Peking. 

D.  Greece's  unique  geographical  position 
places  her  athwart  the  crossroads  of  Europe, 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  The  Mid- 
dle East  and  Africa  are  two  areas  where  the 
Greeks  for  centuries  have  maintained  the 
closest  ties  and  interests.  On  the  northern 
boarders  of  Greece  Is  a  kaleidoscope  of  three 
different  kinds  of  communism:  the  Peking 
style  in  Albania  (where  hundreds  of  Chinese 
advisors  are  stationed  in  this  first  Chinese 
beachhead  In  Europe),  the  Moscow  style  In 
Bulgaria,  and  the  Tito  style  In  Yugoslavia. 
This  fact  Itself  makes  Greece  a  very  good 
western  "window,"  an  Ideal  listening  and  In- 
fluence post  for  the  Southeastern  Eiiropean 
area.  But  It  also  msikes  Greece  far  more  ex- 
posed to  external  conmiunlst  and  Slavic- 
chauvinistic  pressures  now  greatly  compli- 
cated by  the  current  Slno-Soviet  confrontj>- 
tlon. 

E.  The  U.S.  record  over  the  last  decade 
clearly  shows  a  very  benign  attitude  toward 
right-wing  military  coups  while  registering 
great  alarm  over  left-wing  ones.  The  so- 
called  Schwartz  doctrine  (State  Depart- 
ment senior  official  and  former  top  Pentagon 
authority  on  International  secvirlty  affairs) 
makes  clear  the  U.S.  will  not  Interfere  with 
extra-constitutional,  totalitarian  rule  by 
antl-communlst  govenmients.  This  double 
standard  Justlfled  accusations  all  over  the 
world  and.  naturally.  Greece. 

We  were  all  dismayed  at  the  ruthless  crush- 
ing with  Soviet  military  pwwer  of  the  modest 
liberal  reforms  which  were  taking  place  In 
Czechoslovakia.  No  satellite  could  be  allowed 
to  sway  that  far  from  orthodoxy  and  con- 
trol In  the  minds  of  Warsaw  Pact  hard 
liners.  Moscow  {>ald  a  heavy  price  In  terms 
of  world  condemnation  and  the  discrediting 
of  hard-core  Czech  communists.  To  many, 
the  parallel  of  the  U.S.  position  In  Greece 
Is  disquieting.  And  Moscow's  diplomats  and 
pro{>agandlsts  are  counter-attacking  criti- 
cism aimed  at  their  Czechoslovaklan  action 
by  pointing  to  the  U.S.  role  In  Greece  since 
April  1967.  For  the  ooup  against  the  pro^>ect 
of  a  liberal  but  pro-NATO  government  was 
carried  out  by  people  closely  connected  with 
the  U.S.  military,  Intelligence  and  flnanclal 
complex,  with  U.S.  weapons  and  using  a  top- 
secret  emergency  NATO  plan.  All  In  the  name 
of  anti-communism,  the  preservation  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  Greece  in  the  Western  Alliance 
and  protecting  the  Monarchy — which  the 
Junta  forced  Into  exile  eight  months  later. 
Moscow  Intervened  with  Soviet  troops  to 
crush  what  she  considered  dangerous 
Czechoslovak  liberalization  tendencies. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of 
U.S.  troops  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  people  was,  or  Is.  necessary,  It  Is  a 
tragedy  that  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Ad- 
ministrations played  the  role  of  Pontius 
Pllatus  while  U.S. -supplied  tanks  were  used 
to  crush  Greek  democracy  even  though 
ample  warnings  about  the  impending  coup 
existed.  That  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Ad- 
ministrations, on  many  occasions,  has  given 
the  Impression  of  supporting  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  Athens  Colonels,  is  doubly  dis- 
quieting, considering  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek    people    was    guaranteed    by    NATO 
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which  Greece  freely  Joined  as  a  tree  nation 
in  1962. 

In  the  process  the  UB.'s  beet  friends  were 
systematically  destroyed.  In  the  end  the 
Greeks  wlU  force  their  oppressors  out  of 
power.  The  process  could  be  bloody  and 
might  well  Involve  the  U.S.  In  another  Viet- 
nam-type situation.  It  Is,  therefore,  legiti- 
mate to  ask  why  long-term  U.S.  Interests  are 
being  sacrificed  In  Greece  for  the  sake  of  an 
ephemeral  appearance  of  security  Eind 
stability  and  whether  It  Is  wise  to  continue 
along  this  road  to  disaster  much  longer. 


THE      POTENTIALLY       HARMFUL 
EFFECTS    OF    FORCED    BUSING 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vnonoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  Virginia 
legislator  who  represents  my  hometown 
of  Newport  News  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Honorable  Herbert 
H.  Bateman.  Senator  Bateman  is  ex- 
tremely concerned  over  the  situation 
which  h£is  developed  in  our  public  school 
systems  as  a  result  of  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  in  order  to  achieve  a 
racial  balance.  His  cogent  presentation 
of  the  potentially  harmful  effects  of  this 
critical  situation  on  all  our  citizenry,  I 
feel,  should  be  shared  with  each  of  my 
colleagues.  Therefore,  I  include  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Commonwealth  or  Vikgikia. 

Augvat  10,  1971. 
To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States: 

As  a  private  citizen  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  Virginia  I  have  supported  the 
integration  of  the  public  schools  and  all 
other  public  institutions.  Denial  of  any  right 
or  privilege  of  citizenship  on  account  of  race 
Is  not  defensible  on  legal  or  moral  grounds. 
The  concern  which  Induces  this  letter  is  not, 
therefore,  motivated  by  any  notion  that  seg- 
regation of  the  races  la  valid  M"  proper,  or 
that  Integration  of  otir  society  is  improper  or 
undesirable. 

I  am  alarmed  at  what  is  happening  to  our 
nation  and  am  gravely  concerned  at  the  real- 
istic prospect  that  our  representative  system 
of  government  Is  In  the  jtrocess  of  being  de- 
stroyed, as  a  result  of  the  means  by  which 
the  courts  are  seeking  to  accomplish  a  legiti- 
mate objective.  Specifically,  I  am  referring  to 
federal  court  decisions  requiring  massive 
bussing  of  school  children  to  accomplish 
some  magic  statistical  norm  based  upon  the 
ratio  of  black  to  white  population  in  a  com- 
munity. 

Integration  of  public  schools  la  an  Im- 
portant and  legitimate  objective,  but  it  Is  not 
the  only  objective  of  our  society,  or  the 
only  or  paramount  constitutional  right  of 
American  citizenship.  To  aocompllsh  Integra- 
tion at  any  and  all  costs,  as  the  federal 
courts  are  insisting.  Is  self-defeating  as  a 
social  policy  and  abusive  of  other  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Surely  requiring  untold  thousands  of  chil- 
dren of  both  races  to  be  transported  long 
hours  through  congested  traffic  arteries  for 
many  miles  to  schools  remote  from  their 
homes  is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  young 
children.  The  inconvenience,  fatigue,  lack 
of  normal  recreational  time  after  school  and 
necessity  of  arising  at  early  hours  are  incom- 
patible with  the  schedtile  and  routine  which 
children  should  maintain.  What  the  oourta 
are  requiring  obviates  the  normal  opportuiU- 
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ties  of  public  scbool  students  to  participate 
In  leadership,  character,  cultural  and  physi- 
cal development  programs  and  activities 
which  have  characterised  the  public  school 
system.  This  deprivation  is  not  theoretical, 
It  Is  a  logistical  reality. 

White  parents  are  vlrtTially  unanimous  In 
their  opposition  to  massive  bussing  as  an  In- 
strument for  Integrating  public  schooU. 
Black  parents  In  substantial  numbers,  and 
I  believe  In  the  majority  of  Instances,  like- 
wise object.  In  several  Virginia  cities  com- 
pulsory bussing  has  occasioned  what  Is  de- 
scribed as  "white  flight"  from  the  center 
cities  to  suburban  areas,  leaving  leas  Inte- 
grated public  schools,  and  cities  without  a 
tax  base  with  which  to  continue  to  provide 
even  existing  levels  of  financial  support  for 
public  education  and  social  services.  As  a 
result  of  past  deprivation  and  segregation 
black  children  need  more  not  lees  In  the 
quality  of  education  and  In  social  services. 

In  my  city  the  physical  well  being  of  chil- 
dren, the  unusual  geography  and  demog- 
raphy of  the  city,  the  financial  burden  and 
the  deep,  sincere  and  virtually  unanimous 
opposition  of  parents  have  been  consistently 
Ignored  In  deference  to  racial  norms  for  every 
public  school.  The  City  of  Newport  News  Is 
over  twenty  miles  long  and  at  some  points 
only  three  mUes  wide.  A  black  population 
once  scattered  throughout  the  city  has  In  the 
last  twenty  years  become  Increasingly  con- 
centrated m  the  southerly  portion  of  the 
city.  Despite  the  hardship  on  children,  their 
parents,  and  the  undue  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer, we  are  told  children  must  be  bussed 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city  to 
the  northern  extremity  and  vice-versa  so 
racial  norms  can  be  achieved. 

What  la  being  required  In  my  city  and  In 
many  others  in  Its  practical  and  real  Im- 
plications Is  Irrational.  It  can  and  has  been 
said  that  In  the  past  black  children  were 
bussed  past  nearer  public  schools  to  more 
remote  points  under  a  policy  of  segregation 
of  the  races.  Without  reservation  or  hesita- 
tion I  agree  that  what  was  Imposed  upon 
black  members  of  our  society  was  wrong. 
Unmoral  and  was  properly  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. But  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right.  The  sins  of  parents  and  grandparents 
shoxild  not  and  cannot  be  expiated  by  placing 
an  unconscionable  burden  on  children  of 
either  or  both  races. 

Most  of  you  who  serve  In  the  Congress  are 
not  from  the  south  and  many  of  you  rep- 
resent' areas  where  there  Is  no  problem  aris- 
ing from  past  or  present  segregation  of  the 
races  because  your  constituents  are  almost 
all  of  one  race.  Many  others  of  your  num- 
bers are  from  large  metropolitan  areas 
where  there  are  many  black  citizens  who 
lead  a  more  segregated  existence  than  black 
citizens  of  the  south.  Recent  studies  Indicate 
conclusively  that  the  most  racially  segre- 
gated citizens  of  the  United  States  reside 
outside  the  south.  Such  being  the  fact,  how 
long  can  the  courts  or  you  in  the  Congress 
continue  to  pursue  policies  which  deal  with 
segregated  minorities  differently  in  one  part 
of  the  country  than  In  another?  Even  If  you 
agree  with  me  that  an  Integrated  society  is 
valid  and  desirable,  would  you  condone  the 
mass  transporting  of  small  children  long  dis- 
tances and  long  hours  to  and  from  public 
school  to  achieve  Integration  according  to 
arbitrary  statistical  norms?  I  don't  believe 
you  woiild  and  If  you  did  the  parents  who  are 
your  constituents  would  not  continue  to 
support  your  re-election  at  the  expense  and 
discomfort  of  their  children. 

As  a  legislator  and  feeling  deeply  that  our 
representative  system  of  govemntent  Is  of 
paramount  Importance,  I  want  you  to  be 
aware  of  the  peril  that  faces  our  system  of 
government.  This  peril  arises  from  the  broad 
based  and  Increasingly  deep  rooted  feeling 
among  the  body  politic  that  the  system  of 
government  we  have  known  has  broken 
down  and  Is  no  longer  worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence. This   wide  spread  and  strong  dls- 
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affection  is  In  large  measure  due  to  the 
fact  that  mass  bussing  of  school  children  la 
almost  tinanlmously  abhorred  by  the  people 
of  whom  it  is  required,  yet  the  only  result 
of  their  oppoeltlon  Is  additional  court  de- 
creed bussing  of  their  children.  A  political 
system  based  upon  representative  govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed  cannot  long 
endure  where  those  who  consent  to  being 
governed  become  convinced  that  their  gov- 
ernment Is  acting  contrary  to  their  clearly 
expressed  desires.  Especially  Is  this  true  when 
the  govemmentally  Imposed  conduct  they 
abhor  directly  affects  their  children. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  I  write  you  out 
of  the  depth  of  my  concern  and  as  the  in- 
strumentality of  our  government  which  can 
preserve  our  system  of  government  while 
protecting  the  legitimate  objective  of  a  fair, 
an  equal  and  an  effectively  integrated  public 
school  system  and  society.  Our  federal  court 
system  through  a  legitimate  concern  has  un- 
forttmately  exceeded  the  bounds  of  reason. 
The  federal  Judiciary  has  unknowingly  con- 
tributed to  hostility  and  resentment  on  the 
part  of  citizens,  which  Is  the  greatest  deter- 
rent to  an  Integrated  society,  and  to  the 
resolution  of  the  tragic  problem  that  racial 
discrimination  has  fostered. 

You  of  the  Congress  can  and  should  ad- 
dress yoxirself  to  initiating  an  amendment  to 
our  constitution  establishing  a  vaUd,  re- 
sponsible, national  educational  policy  which 
would  recognize  the  efficacy  of  Integrated 
schools  while  preserving  the  concept  of  the 
neighborhood  school.  One  approach  would  be 
to  constitutionally  guarantee  the  right  of  a 
parent  to  have  his  child  attend  the  nearest 
available  public  school  provided  in  their  city 
or  county,  or  such  other  public  school  of  the 
parent's  choice  In  which  his  child  would  be 
of  the  minority  race.  By  this  means  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  would  be  pre- 
served, yet  the  right  to  attend  Integrated 
schools  under  any  circumstances  anywhere 
In  the  country  would  be  extended  and  pro- 
tected. This  Is  but  one  approach.  I  am  sure 
there  are  others. 

Respectfully  and  prayerfully  I  urge  you  to 
reflect  on  this  critical  matter.  If  you  do  I  be- 
lieve you  will  support  efforts  to  resolve  these 
grave  problems  by  Initiating  a  well  conceived 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  do  not  exert  the  legitimate 
prerogative  and  the  high  responsibility  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  federal  government, 
I  tremble  at  the  fate  which  will  befaU  our 
system  of  government  and  our  nation.  An  In- 
creasingly doubtful  and  impatient  citizenry 
await  your  action. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  H   Bateman. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
MID-DECADE   CENSUS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
90th  Congress  the  House  passed  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  mid-decade  census 
commencing  In  1975.  I  was  a  sponsor  of 
that  legislation  which,  unfortunately, 
never  won  approval  in  the  other  body. 
Today  I  am  submitting  a  proposal  like 
the  one  the  House  passed  in  the  90th 
Congress. 

When  the  census  was  conceived,  it  was 
adequate  for  the  Nation's  needs.  But  to- 
day, with  a  highly  mobile  and  fast-grow- 
ing population,  it  simply  is  not  adequate. 
Typically,  It  Is  badly  In  error  5  years 
after  it  Is  taken. 

This  Is  particularly  harmful  in  States 
which    are    gaining    population    more 
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rapidly  than  the  national  average.  The 
rapid  growth  of  my  own  district,  the 
Second  District  of  Colorado,  Is  a  stun- 
ning example  of  this  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1960  census,  there  were  438- 
974  persons,  a  number  slightly  above  the 
national  average  for  congressional  dis- 
trict populations.  However,  by  the  1970 
census,  the  second  district,  which  con- 
sists of  six  counties  encompassing  the 
suburbs  of  Denver,  showed  a  population 
of  718,942.  This  makes  the  district  the 
largest  and  well  over  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Because  of  our  shifting  and  changing 
population,  because  of  the  movement  of 
people  from  the  great  core  cities  to  the 
suburban  cities  and  imincoriporated 
areas  and  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
metropolitan  areas,  w^e  need  a  mid- 
decade  census. 

Information  which  can  be  supplied 
only  by  a  census  is  needed  to  fairly  ad- 
minister both  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs.  The  same  information 
can  be  equally  important  to  private  in- 
dustry in  developing  new  technology  and 
marketing  data. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  Federal  assistance  programs 
are  being  geared  toward  lending  greater 
support  to  more  populous  areas.  For 
these  programs  to  succeed,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  population  statistics  used 
by  government  agencies  be  as  accurate 
as  possible.  The  American  people  are  be- 
coming even  more  mobile.  One  out  of 
every  five  Americans  moves  each  year. 
Statistically,  that  means  all  of  the  peo- 
ple will  change  their  residence  during  a 
5-year  period.  If  government  is  to  assist 
people,  it  must  have  a  fairly  accurate 
notion  of  where  the  people  are. 

When  revenue  sharing  bec<Mnes  a 
reaUty.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  that  will 
not  be  too  far  into  the  future,  a  quin- 
quennial census  will  be  even  more  neces- 
sary. When  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
distribution  of  general  revenue  sharing 
were  released  earlier  in  the  year,  I  was 
shocked  to  discover  that  three  cities  in 
my  district,  with  populations  between 
28,000  and  93,000,  were  not  listed.  The 
three  cities  had  been  incorporated  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  sixties,  and  as  far 
as  the  Federal  Government  was  con- 
cerned, they  did  not  exist  yet. 

The  Census  and  Statistics  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  already  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  need  for  a  mid- 
decade  census.  In  introducing  legislation 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  advise  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  my  appreciation  for  the  work 
they  have  already  done,  and  to  urge  them 
to  report  a  bill  at  an  early  date  so  that 
the  first  mid-decade  census  can  be  taken 
in  1975. 


"OFF  LIMITS"  FOR  HEAVY 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  that 
the  following  article  from  the  Evening 
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Bulletin  of  July  6,  1971,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  Congress: 
[From    the    PhUadelphla   Evening    Bulletin, 
July  6,  19711 
"Off  LiMrrs"  roa  Heavy  iNDtrsraT 
(By  Douglas  Bedell) 

Delaware's  Governor  Russell  W.  Peterson 
landed  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  ecology 
movement  last  week. 

In  signing  new  coastal  zoning  bill,  the  gov- 
ernor pulled  in  the  welcome  mat  from  heavy 
Industry  on  Delaware's  side  of  the  Delaware 
Bay. 

For  a  former  research  director  of  the  Du- 
Pont  Co..  It  was  an  impressive  performance. 
The  governor  closed  the  door,  specifically,  to 
steel  mills,  chemical  plants,  paper  mills  and 
similar  processing  Industries.  Also  banned  are 
any  deepwater  shipping  terminals  in  the  bay. 

The  new  zoning  law  has  wide  public  sup- 
port In  Delaware  and  among  conservationists 
nationally.  Nonetheless,  Its  essential  pre- 
cept— that  Industry  and  ecology  don't  mix — 
Is  a  troubling  one. 

The  law  gives  the  Impression  that  Dela- 
ware considers  itself  something  of  a  coastal 
Island,  that  It  can  chart  Its  future  without 
much  thought  to  Its  location  in  the  East 
Coast   urban   complex. 

business  harbor 

Certain  types  of  industrial  activity,  the  law 
states,  simply  aren't  compatible  with  main- 
taining Delaware  as  a  highly  livable  state. 
There  is  no  chance.  It  decrees,  of  the  new 
supertankers  coexisting  with  Delaware's 
beaches  and  marshes. 

Delaware  might  be  a  snug  harbor  for  cor- 
porate headquarters.  Because  of  its  favor- 
able tax  laws,  hundreds  of  national  corpora- 
tions have  Wilmington  or  Dover  as  their 
addresses  of  record. 

But  when  It  comes  to  permitting  new  in- 
dustrial plants  In  the  state,  or  supertankers 
in  Delaware  Bay,  that's  something  else 
again. 

Delaware  has  no  objection  to  assembly 
plants  without  smokestacks,  or  to  research 
and  distribution  centers  with  relatively  few 
employes. 

But  Governor  Peterson  sees  the  choices 
facing  his  state  as  keeping  heavy  Industry 
out  or  having  Delaware's  shoreline  develop  in 
■The  Marcus  Hook-to-Philadelphla  pattern" 
of  grimy  refineries  and  factories  placed  next 
door  to  each  other. 

This,  though,  was  the  pattern  of  another 
era.  No  one  is  proposing  to  line  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  with  steel  mills,  nor  should  Dela- 
ware  let   any  such   disaster  happen. 

Increasingly  these  days,  Industry  is  recog- 
nizing that  it  no  longer  has  a  license  to  pol- 
lute air  and  water.  If  a  state  as  small  in  area 
as  Delaware  doesn't  feel  it  can  hold  industry 
to  enllghtment  standards,  or  accommodate 
varying  levels  of  development  in  an  orderly 
way,  how  are  larger  neighboring  states  to  be 
encouraged  to  do  any  better? 

Delaware,  moreover,  cannot  Ignore  some 
of  the  economic  forces  Its  location  exposes 
It  to. 

OIL     COSTS 

The  Delaware  Bay  is  a  priceless  recreation 
resource.  But  it  is  also  a  gateway  to  New 
York.  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  some  of 
the  largest  concentrations  of  population  in 
the  country. 

The  people  who  live  in  these  areas  have 
needs  beyond  access  to  sandy  beaches  and 
unbllghted  seascapes,  as  Important  as  these 
arc. 

Take  the  Issue  of  supertankers  being  per- 
mitted to  unload  in  the  bay. 

The  East  Coast  cities  consume  tremendous 
quantities  of  energy.  They  depend  on  as- 
sured supplies  of  fuel  oil  at  low  cost.  The 
economics  of  the  new  tankers  are  such  that 
they  will  be  carrying  an  increasing  percent- 
age of  the  world's  oil.  Trading  nations  will 
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either  have  to  admit  them  or  pay  more  for 

their  oil. 

THE    BEACHES 

As  it  happens,  Delaware  Bay  has  the  only 
deepwater  channel  south  of  Machlasport, 
Maine.  Without  the  bay  as  a  tanker  port, 
two  things  can  happen : 

The  £:ast  Coast  will  be  short  on  low  cost 
oU.  Or  the  bigger  tankers  will  be  forced  to 
offload  at  sea,  a  more  hazardous  procedure 
than  bringing  them  Into  the  bay  for  unload- 
ing. 

Keeping  supertankers  out  of  Delaware  Bay 
won't  keep  smaller  tankers  from  coming  up 
the  Delaware  River  to  the  Philadelphia-South 
Jersey  refinery  complex.  It  will  only  Increase 
shipping  movements  in  the  bay,  with  greater 
nsk  to  Delaware's  beaches. 

With  the  big  tankers,  oil  could  be  moved 
upriver  In  pipelines,  and  tanker  traffic  in 
the  bay  reduced. 

iron    and   coal 

The  pwint  In  the  bay  at  which  oil  com- 
panies want  to  build  a  transfer  pwlnt  is  five 
miles  off  the  Delaware  coast.  Even  if  it  was 
expanded  to  handle  Iron  ore  and  coel,  it 
would  hardly  be  visible  from  the  shore. 

While  the  possibility  of  an  accident  can 
never  be  excluded.  Insurance  costs  alone  re- 
quire that  the  big  tankers  be  operated  as 
safely  as  possible. 

What  happens  on  shore  would  be  up  to 
Delaware.  It  doesn't  follow  that  refineries 
and  factories  would  spring  up  around  the  off- 
shore terminal  if  the  state  didn't  want  them 
to. 

Further  consideration  of  such  Issues  could 
persuade  Delaware  that  economics  and  ecol- 
ogy aren't  so  antagonistic  after  all. 
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JUDGE   MIZE— A  RARE   MAN 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 19,  Judge  Henry  H.  Mize,  a  great 
man  and  native  of  my  home  community, 
was  taken  from  among  us  by  death.  Dur- 
ing his  59  years  he  participated  in 
many  worthwhile  endeavors — practically 
everything  that  is  good  in  our  society. 
"Bene,"  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
to  all,  served  his  family,  his  community, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation  with  limitless 
devotion.  Everything  he  did — he  did  to 
perfection,  and  he  deserved  and  enjoyed 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  fellow 
man.  He  wiU  be  greatly  missed  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  life  was  the  essence 
of  citizenship. 

In  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  old 
and  dear  friend,  I  insert  the  following 
articles  from  our  hometown  newspapers 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Henby  H.  "Bbkx"  Mize 

Henry  H.  (Bene)  Mize,  who  died  here  last 
week  at  59.  wsis  a  rare  man.  Tuscaloosa  was 
blessed  by  his  life.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
him  now. 

Bene  Mize  was  a  loving  husband  and  fa- 
ther, churchman.  Jurist,  teacher,  soldier  and 
stalwart  citizen.  But  he  was  more  than  all 
of  these.  In  him  there  was  a  sturdiness  of 
character  and  loftiness  of  purpose  that 
served  eis  an  example  to  us  all. 

His  earnestness,  sincerity  and  consclen- 
tiousnees  marked  Bene  Mize  as  a  tower  of 
strength.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  well.  He 
was  a  superior  man  in  every  way.  What  he 
set  out  to  do,  he  devoted  his  full  Intellect 
and  energy  to  achieve. 


As  circuit  Judge  since  1966,  Bene  Mize 
exhibited  a  diligence  and  fairness  which 
made  him  one  of  this  state's  and  nation's 
outstanding  Jurists.  He  loved  the  law  and  as 
a  practicing  attorney  and  later  as  Judge  of 
circuit  court,  he  served  the  law  faithfully 
and  with  great  vrtsdom. 

As  a  student  at  the  University  of  Alabama, 
this  native  of  Tuscaloosa  was  exemplary.  He 
was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  achieved  the 
highest  three-year  average  in  his  class.  His 
keen  intelligence  early  attracted  attention. 
As  many  young  men  did,  he  went  off  to  war 
and  served  with  brilliance  and  dedication, 
later  retiring  from  the  Army  Reserve  as  a 
colonel. 

Tuscaloosa  County  knew  and  loved  Bene 
Mize.  He  went  to  the  State  Senate  to  repre- 
sent his  home  county  from  1947  to  1951  and 
In  the  Alabama  Legislature  he  earned  state- 
wide recognition  for  the  qualities  which 
made  him  a  favorite  here. 

In  the  State  Senate  Bene  Mize  was  identi- 
fied with  every  worthwhile  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  the  state.  He  took  his  citizen- 
ship seriously  and,  being  state  senator  from 
one  of  Alabama's  leading  counties,  it  was 
only  natural  for  him  to  set  the  highest  ex- 
ample of  unselfish  public  service. 

Bene  Mize  was  marked  early  In  life  for 
great  things.  He  was  a  friend  and  inspira- 
tion to  many.  His  kind  too  seldom  come  our 
way.  We  give  him  up  with  sorrow,  realizing 
full  well  that  he  was  a  blessing  for  county 
and  state  for  which  we  should  be  eternally 
thankful. 


Bene  Mize  Served  CoMMUNrrY  Well 

Gentleman  and  solid  citizen.  Those  words 
describe  Judge  Henry  H.  (Bene)  Mize  whose 
death  Friday  was  a  shock  to  this  community. 

Judge  Mize  was  a  gentleman — and  a  gentle 
man.  His  manner  was  always  one  of  dignity. 
He  was  a  kind,  friendly  and  gracious  person 
wno  accomplished  much  during  his  lifetime. 
His  wise  counsel,  his  generous  nature  and 
his  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  many  worth- 
while community  endeavors  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Few  men  have  been  called  to  serve  in  as 
many  leadership  capacities  as  was  Judge 
Mize.  And  few  have  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment his  equal. 

A  native  of  this  city,  Judge  Mize  was  a 
scholar.  At  the  University  of  Alabama  he 
received  the  bachelor,  masters  and  LL.B.  de- 
grees. He  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kapp>a, 
scholastic  honorary  fraternity,  and  graduated 
from  Law  School  with  the  highest  average  in 
his  class. 

He  served  with  distinction  in  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  in  World  War  II.  He 
continued  his  service  in  the  Reserve  and  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1963  had  served 
his  country  for  33  years 

In  his  chosen  profession,  Judge  Mize  "^-as 
a  leader.  He  served  as  president  of  theTus- 
caloosa  Bar  Association.  He  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  Association  of  Circuit 
Judges. 

A  state  senator  from  this  county  he  was 
instrumental  in  getting  legislation  adopted 
that  created  the  Druid  City  Hospital  board 
of  trustees  Later  he  was  a  member  of  that 
board  during  a  period  of  great  growth  for 
the  hospital. 

Judge  Mize  served  on  the  city  Board  of 
Eklucatlon.  was  chairman  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
Covmty  Board  of  Pensions  and  Security.  He 
was  a  charter  member  and  past  president  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  Lions  Club  which  honored 
him  with  the  Lion  of  the  Year  citation  in 
1960. 

He  was  a  lifelong  member  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  served  it  In  a  number  of  capaci- 
ties and  was  secretary  of  the  church's 
Foundation  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  family.  A  kind,  lov- 
ing and  generous  father,  his  dedication  to  his 
wife,  children  and  mother  was  not  distracted 
bv  his  professional  or  community  responsi- 
bilities. 
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Bene  Mire  served  his  native  community 
well.  It  la  a  better  place  because  of  hl8  great 
Intereet  and  dedicated  work.  Hla  loas  will  be 
felt  keenly  by  a  wide  range  of  frlenda  and 
co-workers. 


COORDINATION  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  an  almost  total  failure  through  the 
years  to  establish  a  high-priority  com- 
prehensive national  program  to  meet  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse.  It  is  a  serious 
problem  on  a  domestic  level  as  well  as 
an  international  level :  yet  the  programs 
to  deal  with  the  problem  are  unrelated, 
uncoordinated,  inconsistent  and,  conse- 
quently, highly  inadequate. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  as  every- 
where else,  the  problem  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly serious  and  hard  to  deal  with. 
In  Hennepin  County  alone,  the  arrests 
for  use  and  possession  of  drugs  have  bet- 
ter than  doubled  in  the  past  2  years,  and 
estimates  are  that  there  are  25  times  as 
many  users  as  there  are  people  arrested. 

There  were  five  times  as  many  over- 
dose deaths  last  year  as  the  year  before, 
and  there  were  half  as  many  in  the  first 
2  months  of  this  year  as  there  were  In 
aU  of  1970. 

Meanwhile,  the  users  and  sellers  of 
these  drugs  have  become  more  vicious 
and  dangerous;  most  are  found  to  have 
loaded  guns  in  their  possession  and  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  "rlp-offs" — ad- 
dicts robbing  each  other. 

Estimates  range  from  $2  to  $100  mil- 
lion as  the  amount  of  goods  stolen  to 
support  heroin  addicts  in  Greater  Min- 
neapolis. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  many  pri- 
vate and  State  agencies,  groups,  and 
clinics,  including  two  methadone  treat- 
ment centers,  whose  purpose  is  to  aid  and 
rehabilitate  addicts.  Unfortunately,  very 
few  of  these  groups  have  been,  or  are  be- 
ing, assisted  by  any  Federal  programs 
at  all.  Most  would  like  some  Federal  aid 
and  have  been  unable  to  get  it.  Further- 
more, those  that  have  Federsil  aid  feel 
it  to  be  highly  inadequate. 

This  problem  cannot  be  allowed  to 
grow  greater.  We  need  a  program  to  es- 
tablish means  of  better  law  enforcement, 
research  techniques  and  facilities  to  aid 
the  addicts  in  the  rehabilitation  process, 
and  preventative  education  procedures, 
on  a  domestic  level. 

On  the  international  level,  we  need  a 
program  to  effectively  discontinue  the 
illegal  importation  of  opium  derivatives 
into  this  country. 

My  bill,  HJl.  7120.  which  is  currently 
pending  before  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  seeks  to  es- 
tablish an  OCQce  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
in  the  Executive  OfQce  of  the  President, 
to  which  a  Director  wovJd  be  apirainted 
The  Director  would  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  drug 
abuse. 
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Thla  program  would  include,  among 
other  things,  the  following: 

1.  Expanded  research  efforta  to: 

(a)  create  a  synthetic  analgesic  to  re- 
place opium  and  Ite  derivatives  in  medical 
use: 

(b)  develop  and  disseminate  a  long-laatlsg 
blocking  or  antagonistic  drug  for  the  treat- 
ment of  drug  addiction:  and 

(c)  develop  a  detoziflcatlon  agent  to  ease 
the  physical  effects  of  withdrawal  from 
heroin  addiction. 

2.  Development  of  a  large-scale  national 
program  of  methadone  maintenance. 

3.  Development  of  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
psychotropic  substances. 

4.  Development  and  evaluation  of  the  drug 
abuse  prevention  education  programs. 

5.  An  international  program  under  which 
the  United  States  would  offer  advanced  tech- 
nical assistance  and  effective  cooperation 
with  International  Institutions  to: 

(a)  successfully  develop  &nd  Implement 
crop  diversification  programs  In  oplum-pro- 
duclng  countries: 

(b)  enable  these  countries  to  offer  alterna- 
tive employment  opportunities  to  persons  in- 
volved In  the  drug  business;  and 

(c)  develop  methods  of  controlling  the  In- 
ternational traffic  In  drugs  that  are  abused. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal is  that  the  present  Federal  pro- 
grams, which  are  widely  scattered  in 
many  departments,  and  the  present 
funds,  which  are  also  widely  scattered, 
will  be  coordinated  under  the  Oflace  of 
Driig  Abuse  Control.  I  feel  the  present 
noncoordlnation  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  for  overlapping  of  the  pro- 
grams, uncooperation,  and  even  competi- 
tion, between  the  programs  and,  simply, 
the  appalling  ineffectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

My  bill  could  have  the  effect  of  estab- 
lishing an  effective  means  to  end  drug 
abuse;  namely,  it  would  establish  an  ef- 
fective organizational  framework. 
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NEEDED:  U.S.  POLICY  ON  SCHOOL 
BUSING 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Sevtember  9,  1971   " 

Mr.     PULTON     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 

Speaker,  to  say  that  justice  and  the 
American  people  have  been  confused  and 
trespassed  against  by  recent  court  busing 
decisions  is  not  a  statement  made  lightly. 
It  is,  however,  a  statement  of  truth  and 
fact. 

In  a  Simday,  September  5,  Nashville 
Tennessean  special  report,  staff  writer 
Jim  Squires  outlined  the  busing  truths, 
facts,  and  history.  I  include  his  article 
in  the  Record  : 

Nkxdkd:  vs.  Polict  On  School  Busmo 
(By  Jim  Squires) 

In  1954  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made  school 
deaegregation  law  ee|>ectally  for  the  South, 
and  the  South  wept  alone.  Thla  year  the 
court  made  more  desegregation  laws  for  the 
South,  and  the  whole  nation  la  crying. 

The  court's  decision  to  bus  school  chil- 
dren, coming  last  April  in  a  CTbarlotte,  N.C., 
caae,  was  aimed  mainly  at  wiping  out  the 


last  veetlges  of  dual  school  8yst«n  operation 
in  the  South.  It  affected  directly  about  70 
southern  districts. 

Now,  with  Mxne  schoola  open  and  the  rest 
to  begin  this  week,  the  busing  Issue  envel- 
ope more  than  300,000  students  In  scores 
of  cities  North  and  South. 

PoUs  show  at  least  78%  of  all  Americana 
regardless  of  color  or  where  they  live  oppose 
busing.  Legislative  bodies  from  city  councils 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  have 
passed  meaningless  laws  against  It. 

CONrUSION    BLAICED 

At  the  core  of  this  din  of  protest  Is  the 
simple  proposition  that  busing  moves  chll- 
dren  from  schools  near  their  homes  to  schools 
far  away  and  parenta  juat  dont  like  It. 

But  equally  responsible  for  the  wave  of 
resistance  Is  that  neither  the  courts  nor  the 
national  administration  have  shown  any 
consistency  on  the  question. 

In  1969  the  Nixon  administration  had  vir- 
tually no  school  Integration  policy.  Instead 
It  waa  making  only  strained  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish between  de  jure  segregation  of  the 
South — that  fostered  by  the  deliberate  and 
lawful  segregation  policies  of  the  past — and 
the  de  facto  segregation  of  the  North,  such 
as  that  resulting  from  bousing  patterns. 

HEW  bureaucrats  were  trying  to  negotiate 
voluntary  desegregation  plans  In  many  stub- 
bom  southern  districts.  But  then  the  Justice 
Department  abruptly  went  Into  court  seeking 
delays  In  court-ordered  school  Integration  in 
alow-moving  Iflaslsslppl.  Immediately  about 
one-third  of  the  districts  negotiating  with 
HEW  reneged. 

HKAVT  camciBM 

Responding  to  heavy  criticism  by  civil 
rights  advocates,  the  administration  reversed 
itself  In  1970  and  began  moving  quickly 
toward  speeding  school  desegregation.  Many 
school  districts  were  sued  and  HEW  had  cut 
off  federal  funds  to  others. 

But  busing  waa  not  then  an  Issue.  The 
President  expressed  his  opposition  to  It. 
School  systems  were  not  being  asked  to  bus. 
either  by  the  courts  or  HEW. 

Then,  In  Pebruaj-y  1970.  Federal  District 
Judge  James  B.  McMillan  ordered  the  m&sslve 
busing  of  13,000  more  students  In  Charlotte, 
N.C..  to  assure  an  approximate  ratio  of  71% 
white  and  29%  black  in  each  school.  In  June 
the  Justice  Depsulment  asked  the  4th  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  to  weaken  McMillan's 
decision  outlawing  such  "unreasonable  fac- 
tors" as  "excessive  busing."  The  apipeals  court 
overturned  McMillan  and  again  the  fear  of 
busing  subsided. 

IN  VOL  VXD  IN  CASE 

.As  that  case  and  three  others  traveled  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  Ohlef  Justice  Warren 
Burger  gave  notice  as  to  what  might  follow 
by  refusing  to  stay  an  Integration  order  In 
Richmond,  Va.  schools.  A  desegregation  plan 
requiring  the  busing  of  13,000  was  adopted 
In  that  city.  The  Justice  Deportment  had 
also  been  involved  In  that  case  on  the  side 
of  an  HEW  plan  which  would  have  provided 
no  busing  and  left  eight  all-black  schools  in 
Richmond. 

TTien  came  the  U.S.  Supreme  Oo\irt  ruling 
upholding  Judge  McMillan  In  the  Charlotte 
case.  In  a  decision  written  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger.  Nixon's  own  appointee,  the 
court  caref\illy  avoided  requiring  the  use  of 
busing  but  left  no  doubt  busing  was  con- 
stitutional as  a  means  of  dismantling  dual 
school  systems  of  the  South.  Burger  upheld 
enough  busing  to  place  white  majorities  In 
every  Charlotte  school  and  threw  out  an 
HETW -drawn  plan  for  Mobile  which  preserved 
neighborhood  schools  and  called  for  little 
busing. 

ANNOITNCS  DEAOLINK 

At  the  same  time  the  court  was  consider- 
ably less  clear  on  how  much  busing  would  be 
tolerated:  "No  rigid  guidelines  aa  to  student 
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transportation  con  be  given  appUcatlon  to 
the  infinite  variety  of  problems  presented  In 
thousands  of  situations." 

A  month  later  the  NUon  administration 
announced  a  fall  deadline  for  Southern  cities 
to  oon^>ly  with  the  decision.  The  government 
moved  first  in  Austin,  Tex.,  drawing  with 
considerable  attention  what  would  be  a  pro- 
totype plan  for  all  southern  districts.  Though 
the  President  may  never  have  viewed  It  per- 
sonally, the  final  version  went  to  the  White 
House  where  It  was  apiproved  by  Edward  L. 
Morgan,  education  deputy  to  presidential  as- 
sistant John  Ehrltchman,  and  Leonard  Oar- 
ment,  special  consultant  to  the  President  on 
civil  rights  Issues. 

HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  for- 
warded It  May  15  to  U.S.  Dlst.  Judge  Jack 
Roberts,  who  had  requested  administration 
guidance. 

The  HEW  plan  urged  a  racial  balance  for 
each  Austin  school — 65%  Anglo-Saxon,  20% 
Mexican-American  and  15%  black.  It  would 
have  required  the  busing  of  85%  of  the 
pupils  and  200  new  school  buses.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Austin  school  board  on  May  20,  HEW 
Secretary  Richardson  said  he  felt  busing  was 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  desegrega- 
tion there. 

Meanwhile,  HEW  was  busy  preparing  plans 
for  other  southern  school  districts,  Includ- 
ing Nashville,  Corpus  Christl  and  Columbia, 
S.C.  Action  In  these  four  cases  goes  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  the  legal  confusion 
over  busing. 

The  HEW  plan  for  NashviUe  Is  well-known. 
It  required  the  busing  of  15.000  students. 

The  Corpus  Christl  plan  was  Identical  In 
philosophy  with  that  of  Austin  and  Nashville, 
requiring  the  busing  of  15,000  of  the  city's 
46,000  students.  Reportedly  the  Nashville  and 
Corpus  Christl  plans  were  approved  In  the 
same  meeting  by  top-level  officials  of  Justice 
and  HEW. 

PLAN     LEAVES     7 

HEW's  plan  for  Columbia,  S.C,  where 
Nixon  must  deal  with  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond, 
was  somewhat  different.  While  requiring 
some  busing,  the  plan  leaves  seven  all-black 
schools.  A  plan  that  left  several  all-black 
schools  In  Nashville  was  discarded  within 
HEW  before  the  top  level  officials  ever  saw  it. 

The  apparent  Inconsistency  with  which 
four  separate  courts  treated  these  plans  Is 
astonishing. 

The  Columbia  plan  was  accepted  by  a 
South  Carolina  federal  Judge  virtually  Intact. 
In  Nashville,  Judge  L  Clure  Morton  followed 
the  HEW  guidelines  closely,  modifying  the 
plan  but  leaving  no  all-black  schools.  His 
plan  requires  the  busing  of  15,000  more  stu- 
dents than  were  bused  last  year. 

^n  Austin.  Judge  Roberta  rejected  the 
HEW  plan,  choosing  Instead  a  school  board 
plan  which  relies  heavily  on  "learning  re- 
source centers"  for  desegregation  purposes. 
This  allows  students  to  attend  neighborhood 
schools,  be  bused  to  the  centers  for  some  of 
their  classes,  then  returned  to  the  neighbor- 
hood school  for  dismissal. 

HEWs  plan  for  Corpus  Christl  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  court  and  massive  busing  c>r- 
dered. 

In  Austin,  Corpus  Christl  and  Nashville, 
the  courts  decision's  have  been  appealed.  But 
again  the  government's  action  In  these  cases 
defies  reason. 

On  August  3,  49  days  after  HEW  submitted 
the  plan  In  the  Austin  case,  President  Nixon 
repudiated  It.  He  said  the  Justice  Department 
would  appeal  the  Austin  decision  on  "con- 
stitutional grounds"  but  he  flatly  denounced 
the  HEWs  work.  A  few  days  later  the  White 
House  warned  that  government  bureaucrats 
could  lose  their  Jobs  U  they  seek  to  Impose 
widespread  busing  as  a  means  of  desegregat- 
ing schools. 

Again  new  hope  was  held  out  to  opponents 
of  busing.  This  was  foUowed  only  last  week 
by  a  statement  from  Burger  reiterating  the 
CaCVn 196»— Part  24 
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court's   stance  that  not  every  school   need 
have  a  perfect  racial  balance. 

NASHVILLE   REFUSED 

On  Aug.  19  the  Justice  Department  went 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  helped  Corpus 
Chrlatl  win  a  delay  in  Implementing  the  HEW 
desegregation  plan  the  Justice  Department 
had  fought  for  In  district  court.  When  Nash- 
ville attorneys  asked  Justice  to  do  the  same 
for  this  city.  Justice  refused.  Another  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  turned  down  the  request 
for  a  delay.  Requested  stay  orders  In  caaes 
from  Virginia,  Louisiana,  California  and 
North  Carolina  have  also  been  rejected  vrtth- 
In  the  last  week. 

Such  seeming  discrepancies  in  enforcement 
of  busing  exist  in  all  segments  of  the  coun- 
try. In  Dallas  a  federal  court  has  rejected 
massive  busing  in  favor  of  a  closed-circuit 
television  plan  which  allows  whites  and 
blacks  to  watch  each  other.  In  Seattle,  a  state 
Judge  has  halted  all  busing  for  a  year.  In 
Savannah,  Ga.,  a  federal  court  has  ordered 
the  busing  of  3,000  new  bus  riders,  while  in 
Macon,  a  federal  Judge  has  ruled  the  city 
"legally  segregated"  and  refused  to  reshufHe 
enrollment  requiring  more  busing. 

Still  another  stumbling  block  In  the  ac- 
ceptance of  busing  as  law  Is  that  de  facto 
segregation  Is  still  Immune  to  court  inter- 
vention, and  untouched  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  majorlty-black  school  systems  of 
Washington,  Atlanta,  Chicago  and  Baltimore, 
all  of  which  are  surrounded  by  nearly  lily- 
white  suburban  school  districts,  have  done 
nothing  to  further  the  acceptance  of  busing 
among  southern  parents.  More  than  38%  of 
black  pupUs  In  the  South  now  attend  major- 
ity white  schools,  comptared  with  only  27.6% 
black  students  outside  the  states  of  the  old 
Confederacy. 

And  the  distinction  between  the  legally- 
segregated  schools  of  the  South  and  the  de 
facto  segregation  of  the  North  is  growing 
more  vague  with  each  new  population  tabu- 
lation. 

GONE  OVXn   HtTMP 

Central  cities  In  every  geographical  seg- 
ment of  the  U.S.  are  growing  ever  more 
black.  They  have  lost  2.6  million  whites  and 
gained  3  million  blacks  since  1960.  while 
suburbs  have  gained  12  million  whites  and 
only  800,000  blacks  during  the  same  time. 
Many  Southern  cities  where  school  desegre- 
gation Is  still  considered  the  result  of  legal 
barriers  of  the  past  are  now  nearlng  all  black 
majorities. 

Atlanta,  for  Instance,  has  apparently  gone 
over  the  hump.  In  the  last  10  years  the  70% 
white,  30%  black  ratio  of  Atlanta  school 
enrollment  has  been  reversed.  There  a  fed- 
eral .court  has  held  that  school  desegregation 
Is  no  different  from  the  North  where  white 
students  would  have  to  be  bused  to  re-deseg- 
regate. For  this  problem,  the  courts  have 
offered  no  solution. 

In  Richmond,  Va..  where  the  city's  schools 
are  two-thirds  black,  a  federal  court  has 
recommended  the  merger  of  city  system  vrith 
the  schools  of  suburban  Chesterfield  and 
Henrico  counties — which  are  90%  white.  This 
is  also  the  case  In  Indianapolis,  where  a  U.S. 
district  Judge  has  ordered  a  city-county 
school  merger  In  order  to  satisfy  guidelines 
of  the  Charlotte  case. 

U.S.  Dlst.  Judge  Hugh  Dlllln,  In  suggesting 
the  city-county  merger  In  Indianapolis,  said 
busing  can  serve  only  as  a  "stopgap  measure" 
against  further  segregation.  At  the  same 
time,  he  said.  It  may  speed  the  flight  of  whites 
to  the  suburbs  and  "thwart  the  effectiveness 
of  long-range  plana  for  racial  balance." 

STILL  UNTOUCHED 

Though  many  school  districta  outside  the 
South  and  border  states  are  stUl  directly 
untouched  by  the  Charlotte  case,  their  so- 
called  de  facto  segregation  is  being  tested  In 
one  way  or  another. 
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Examples  Include  Providence,  San  Francis- 
co, Pontiac,  Indianapolis,  Evansvllle  and 
Detroit.  Voluntary  school  Integration  plana 
resulting  from  efforts  by  state  agencies  or 
clvU  rights  groups  were  also  making  progress 
In  cities  such  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Denver.  But  in  virtually  all  of 
them  busing  has  become  the  major  jjcint  of 
contention  and  resistance,  often  meaning  the 
slowdown  or  halting  of  efforts. 

"We're  aU  for  integration,"  said  a  board 
member  In  Denver,  where  busing  opponents 
had  Just  turned  back  an  ambitious  Integra- 
tion plan.  "But  we  Just  don't  think  btislng  is 
the  right  way." 

Even  where  intentions  are  good,  the  cost  of 
busing  students  is  often  prohibitive.  In  Los 
Angeles,  where  a  federal  Judge  held  that  mas- 
sive busing  Is  the  only  way  to  rectify  legal 
segregation  brought  about  by  school  site  se- 
lection and  boundary  designation,  school  offi- 
cials estimate  an  adequate  busing  program 
woiold  cost  $180  mUllon  over  the  next  eight 
years.  It  would  also  require  1,938  buses — 
enough  to  stretch  13  miles  bumper  to 
bumper. 

At  the  same  time  the  federal  government, 
first  the  Congress  and  now  the  President,  is 
saying  it  will  not  finance  such  costs,  and  HEW 
officials  have  been  directed  to  "work  vrtth 
Individual  school  districts  to  hold  busing  to 
the  minimum  required  by  law." 

OPPOSITION    STDTXNS 

This  has  done  nothing  but  further  stiffen 
the  opposition  and  heighten  chaos  in  a  situa- 
tion which  demands  cooperation  and  order. 
Some  relatively  acceptable  experiences  with 
busing  as  a  means  of  desegregating  schools 
have  been  obscured  by  the  loud  voice  of  re- 
sistance. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  example,  has — at  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission — used  busing  to  attack  de 
facto  segregation  with  some  degree  of  success. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  committee  ear- 
lier this  month,  the  Harrisburg  school  super- 
intendent said  that  maintaining  neighbor- 
hood schools  in  ghetto  areas  only  assured 
that  "another  generation  of  children  grow 
Into  a  class  consciousness  that  already  was  « 
destroying  the  abUlty  of  Americans  to  get 
along  with  one  another." 

In  one  section  of  Harrisburg,  five  elemen- 
tary schools  were  each  from  88  to  99%  black 
In  the  1969-70  school  year.  Last  year,  through 
computerized  pupil  assignment,  the  five 
schools  ranged  from  66  to  64%  black.  The 
acute  racial  imbalance  wsis  corrected  In  all  of 
them  according  to  school  officials,  destroying 
the  pattern  of  "good"  and  "bad"  schoola  that 
had  existed. 

The  Harrisburg  school  superintendent  said : 

"We  know  that  the  system  is  working 
because  we  live  vrtth  it  every  day.  We  have 
seen  the  lid  about  to  blow  off  two  Junior 
high  schools  and  have  seen  the  change  In 
students  and  administrators  as  we  moved 
to  the  middle  school  concept.  There  are  stUl 
problems  with  student  control  and  dis- 
cipline but  now  the  answers  are  within  our 
grasp  .  .  .  you  can't  show  It  on  paper  yet,  but 
down  Inside  you  know  It's  working." 

CRUCIAL  QUESTIONS 

Proponents  of  school  desegregation  will 
continue  to  attack  the  problem  on  different 
fronts,  with  each  new  court  decision  break- 
ing new  legal  ground.  Only  last  week  the 
California  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
state's  system  of  local  property  taxing  la 
unconstitutional  because  it  provides  better 
education  for  the  vyealthy  than  It  does  for 
the  poor.  This  time  a  court  talks  about  rich 
and  poor,  not  black  and  white. 

Crucial  new  legal  questions  virlll  be  asked. 
Judges  must  decide  whether  segregation  pat- 
terns are  de  facto — aa  the  Judge  did  In  At- 
lanta— or  whether  they  are  de  Jure  and  in 
need  of  a  legal  remedy.  To  what  extent  will 
the  law  follow  the  Judges  in  Richizx>nd  and 
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ladlanapolls  who  ruled  tbat  regardless  of 
housing  patterns  equal  education  require- 
ments demand  the  merger  of  separate  legal 
Jurisdictions  such  as  city  and  county?  To 
what  extent  wUl  the  law  take  such  mergers, 
across  county  lines,  state  lines?  Meanwhile, 
opposition  to  busing  Is  widespread. 

STAKDINa  IN  THK  DOOR 

In  Alabama,  busing  has  George  Wallace 
again  standing  In  the  schoolhouse  door  de- 
fying a  law.  just  as  he  did  In  1963  In  final 
defiance  of  the  1954  court  ruling  which  held 
school  segregation  unconstitutional. 

In  Washington,  President  Nixon — though 
against  blocking  school  doors — is  sounding 
like  Wallace,  Interpreting  the  court  deci- 
sion one  way  while  others  in  his  adminis- 
tration and  some  federal  courts  interpret  it 
another. 

In  Pontlac,  Mich.,  busing  opponents  have 
blown  up  10  school  buses  and  some  par- 
ents are  on  national  television  saying  how 
proud  they  are  of  whoever  did  it. 

For  once  the  protest  In  a  school  desegrega- 
tion controversy  is  a  long  way  from  being 
all-white  and  all-Southern. 

liBst  Thursday  American  Indians,  armed 
with  machetes  and  hatchets,  marched  on  a 
Pembroke,  N.C..  school  to  protest  busing. 
In  recent  weeks  Negroes  In  Arlington,  Va. 
and  Chinese-Americans  In  San  Francisco 
have  been  in  court  attempting  to  block  plans 
for  hauling  their  chUdren  away  from  neigh- 
borhood schools,  adding  their  voices  to  those 
of  white  parents  from  Miami  to  Seattle. 

A  HARBINGER 

Regardless  of  the  future  of  busing,  as  an 
Issue  It  has  provided  common  middle  ground 
for  school  desegregation  problems  in  all 
areas  of  the  country,  demonstrating  geo- 
graphically that  school  integration  Is  going 
to  be  Impossible  on  any  large  scale  as  long 
as  suburbs  continue  to  be  white  and  the 
central  cities  black. 

It  has  served  as  a  harbinger  of  what  Is  to 
come  If  the  problems  of  equal  education  con- 
tinue to  be  dealt  with  separately  and  apart 
from  the  real  problem  of  racial  division  in 
this  country. 

A  tool  for  dismantling  dual  school  systems 
it  may  be.  A  tool  for  dismantling  a  dual  so- 
ciety, it  Is  not. 


CHAIRMAN  MAO  TSE-TUNG'S  LIT- 
TLE RED  BOOK  MAKES  INTEREST- 
ING READING 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  announcement  of  his  planned 
trip  to  Red  China  stimulated  me  recently 
to  read  Chairman  Mew's  "Quotations," 
his  "little  red  book,"  whlcii  is  among  the 
world's  best  sellers.  I  read  it  as  published 
in  Stuart  R.  Schram.  editor,  "Quotations 
Prom  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung"  (N.Y. 
Praeger,  1967  >,  borrowed  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Although  parts  of  it 
will  irritate  any  good  American,  or  in  fact 
anyone  who  believes  in  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  thought,  it  contains  other  por- 
tions that  have  valuable  thrusts  for  any- 
one trying  to  understand  this  powerful 
man.  and  which  can  add  to  our  wisdom 
at  this  time.  Among  the  irritating  pas- 
sages are  ones  which  condemn  the  United 
States,  and  unfairly,  that  is,  pages  6,  41, 
42,  44,  45,  100,  and  so  forth;  also  those 
which  paint  Marxism  and  Leninism  as 
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being  the  only  valid  political  concept: 
that  is,  pages  1,  2,  11,  12,  13,  75,  and  so 
forth:  and  those  also  which  indicate  that 
war  is  desirable  and,  in  fact,  necessary  to 
change  the  world  to  a  Marxist  planet, 
that  is,  pages  32  through  38,  and  so  forth. 
But  out  of  the  setting  of  these  irritants 
the  following  words  from  the  little  book 
seem  to  me  to  be  worth  everyone  reading 
today:  and  therefore  I  include  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  Need  roR  Moral  and  Other  Eddcation 
"Our  educational  policy  must  enable  every- 
one who  receives  an  education  to  develop 
morally.  Intellectually  and  physically  and 
become  a  worker  with  both  socialist  con- 
ciousness  and  culture."  (Page  92) 

ARROGANCE    AND    MODESTY 

"Even  If  we  achieve  gigantic  success  In  our 
work,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  feel 
conceited  and  arrogant.  Modesty  helps  one  to 
go  forward,  whereas  conceit  makes  one  lag 
behind.  This  Is  a  truth  we  must  always  bear 
In  mind."  (Page  134) 

"Any  specialized  skill  may  be  capitalized 
on  and  so  may  lead  to  arrogance  and  con- 
tempt of  others.  Even  one's  age  may  become 
ground  for  conceit.  The  young,  because  they 
are  bright  and  capable,  may  look  down  upon 
the  old;  and  the  old.  because  they  are  rich  in 
experience,  may  look  down  upon  the  young. 
All  such  things  become  encimibrances  or 
baggage  If  there  Is  no  critical  awareness." 
(Page  135) 

"We  should  be  modest  and  prudent,  guard 
against  turogance  and  rashness,  and  serve  the 
Chinese  people  heart  and  soul.  .  .  ."  (Page  95) 

"Anyone  should  be  allowed  to  speak  out. 
whoever  he  may  be,  so  long  as  he  is  not  a 
hostile  element  and  does  not  make  malicious 
attacks,  and  it  does  not  matter  if  he  says 
something  wrong.  Leaders  at  all  levels  have 
the  duty  to  listen  to  others.  Two  principles 
must  be  observed :  ( 1 )  Say  all  you  know  and 
say  It  without  reserve;  (2)  Don't  blame  the 
speaker  but  take  his  words  as  a  warning.  Un- 
less the  principle  of  'Don't  blame  the  siseaker' 
is  observed  genuinely  and  falsely,  the  result 
will  not  be  "Say  all  you  know  and  say  it  with- 
out reeerve'."  (Page  90) 

BE    OPEN  MINDED 

"In  this  world,  things  are  complicated 
and  are  decided  by  many  factors.  We  should 
look  at  problems  from  different  aspects,  not 
from  Just  one."  (Page  122) 

"We  must  learn  to  look  at  problems  all- 
sidedly,  seeing  the  reverse  as  well  as  the 
obverse  side  of  things.  In  given  conditions,  a 
bad  thing  can  lead  to  good  results  and  a  good 
thing  to  bad  results."  (Page  125) 

"Communists  must  always  go  Into  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  anything,  use  their 
own  heads  and  carefully  think  over  whether 
or  not  It  correeponds  to  reality  and  is  really 
well  founded;  on  no  account  should  they  fol- 
low blindly  and  encourage  slavishness." 
(Page  154) 

"A  Communist  must  never  be  opinionated 
or  domineering,  thinking  that  he  Is  good  in 
everything  while  others  are  good  In  nothing; 
he  must  never  shut  himself  up  in  his  little 
room,  or  brag  and  boast  and  lord  it  over 
others."  (Page  156) 

"C!ommunist8  must  listen  attentively  to 
the  views  of  people  outside  the  Party  and 
let  them  have  their  say.  If  what  they  say  U 
right,  we  ought  to  welcome  it,  and  we  should 
learn  from  their  strong  points;  If  it  is  wrong, 
we  should  let  them  finish  what  they  are 
saying  and  then  patiently  explain  things  to 
them."  (Page  156) 

"We  think  tha*  It  Is  harmful  to  the  growth 
of  art  and  science  if  administrative  meas- 
ures are  used  to  Impose  one  particular  style 
of  art  or  school  of  thought  and  to  ban  an- 
other. Questions  of  right  and  wrong  In  the 
arts  and  sciences  should  be  settled  through 
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free  discussion  in  artistic  and  scientific  cir- 
cles and  through  practical  work  in  these 
fields.  They  should  not  be  settled  In  sum- 
mary fashion."  (Page  174) 

the  need  for  edocation  in  political 
phii-osopht 

"Education  in  democracy  must  be  carried 
on  within  the  Party  so  that  members  can  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  democratic  life,  the 
meaning  of  the  relationship  between  democ- 
TBCj  and  centralism,  and  the  way  In  which 
democratic  centralism  should  be  put  Into 
service.  Only  In  this  way  can  we  really  extend 
democracy  within  the  Party  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  ultra-democracy  and  the  laissez- 
faire  which  destroys  discipline."  (Pages  go- 
al) 

DO  good  all  one's  lite 

"It  is  not  hard  for  one  to  do  a  bit  of  good. 
What  Is  hard  Is  to  do  good  all  one's  life  and 
never  do  anything  bad."  (Page  141) 

YOtJTH 

"The  world  is  yours,  as  well  as  ours,  but 
In  the  last  analysis.  It  Is  yours.  You  young 
people,  full  of  vigour  and  vitality,  are  In  the 
bloom  of  life,  like  the  sun  at  eight  or  nine 
In  the  mormng.  Our  hope  Is  placed  on  you." 
(Page  165) 

CHANGE 

"Conditions  are  changing  all  the  time, 
and  to  adapt  one's  thinking  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, one  must  study."  (Page  175) 

SELFLESSNESS 

"We  must  all  learn  the  spirit  of  absolute 
selflessness."  (Page  95) 

"At  no  time  and  In  no  circumstances 
should  a  Communist  place  his  personal  In- 
terests first;  he  should  subordinate  them  to 
the  Interests  of  the  nation  and  of  the  masses. 
Hence,  selfishness,  slacking,  corruption,  seek- 
ing the  limelight,  and  so  on,  are  most  con- 
temptible, while  selflessness,  working  with  all 
one's  energy,  whole-hearted  devotion  to  pub- 
lic duty,  and  quiet  hard  work  will  command 
respect."   (Page  153) 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS 

"What  really  counts  In  the  world  is  con- 
scientiousness."  (Page  81) 

SERVICE    TO    the    PEOPLE 

"Our  point  of  departure  Is  to  serve  the 
people  wholeheartedly  and  never  for  a  mo- 
ment divorce  ourselves  from  the  masses,  to 
proceed  in  all  cases  from  Interests  of  the 
people  and  not  from  one's  self-interest  or 
from  the  interests  of  a  small  group,  and  to 
identlfv  our  responsibility  to  the  people  with 
our  responslbilltv  to  the  leading  organs  of  the 
Party."   (Page  95) 

Our  duty  is  to  hold  ourselves  responsible 
to  the  people.  Every  word,  every  act  and  every 
policy  must  conform  to  the  people's  Interests, 
and  If  mistakes  occur,  they  must  be  cor- 
rected— that  Is  what  being  responsible  to  the 
people  means."   (Page  96) 

DISCIPLINE    AND    FREEDOM 

"Within  the  ranks  of  the  people,  democracy 
is  correlative  with  centralism  and  freedom 
with  discipline.  They  are  the  two  opposites 
of  a  single  entity,  contradictory  as  well  as 
united,  and  we  should  not  one-sidedly  em- 
phasize one  to  the  denial  of  the  other.  Within 
the  ranks  of  the  people,  we  cannot  do  with- 
out freedom,  nor  can  we  do  without  disci- 
pline; we  cannot  do  vrtthout  democracy,  nor 
can  we  do  without  centralism.  This  unity 
of  democracy  and  centralism,  of  freedom  and 
discipline,  constitutes  our  democratic  cen- 
tralism. Under  this  system,  the  people  enjoy 
extensive  democracy  and  freedom,  but  at  the 
same  time  ^hey  have  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  socialist  discipline."  (Page  144) 

DILIGENCE    AND    FRUCALITT 

"Diligence  and  frugality  should  be  prac- 
tised in  running  factories  and  shops  and  all 
state-owned,  co-operative  and  other  enter- 
prises. The  principle  of  diligence  and  frugal- 
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Ity  should  be  observed  In  everything.  This 
principle  of  economy  is  one  of  the  basic 
prlncipleB  of  socialist  economics.  China  is  a 
big  country,  but  she  is  still  very  poor.  It  will 
take  several  decades  to  make  China  pros- 
perous. Even  then  we  will  still  have  to  observe 
the  principle  of  diligence  and  frugality.  But 
it  Is  In  the  coming  few  decades,  during  the 
present  series  of  five-year  plans,  that  we  must 
particularly  advocate  diligence  and  frugality, 
that  we  must  pay  special  attention  to  econ- 
omy." (Page  105) 

WASTE    AND    EXTRAVAGANCE 

"Wherever  we  happen  to  be,  we  must  treas- 
ure our  manpower  and  material  resources, 
and  must  not  take  a  short  view  and  Indulge 
m  wastefulness  and  extravagance."  (Page 
106) 

"In  order  to  speed  up  this  restoration  and 
development  [of  agricultural  production  and 
Industrial  production  in  small  towns),  we 
must  do  our  utmost.  In  the  course  of  our 
struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, to  preserve  all  useful  means  of  produc- 
tion and  of  livelihood,  take  resolute  meas- 
ures against  anyone's  destroying  or  wasting 
them,  oppose  extravagant  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  pay  attention  to  thrift  and  econ- 
omy."  (Page   106) 

SELF-RELIANCE    AND    REGENERATION 

"On  What  basis  should  our  policy  rest? 
It  should  rest  on  our  own  strength,  and  that 
means  regeneration  through  one's  own  ef- 
forts. We  are  not  alone;  all  the  countries 
and  people  in  the  world  opposed  to  Im- 
perialism are  our  friends.  Nevertheless,  we 
stress  regeneration  through  our  own  eflorts. 
Relying  on  the  forces  we  ourselves  organize, 
we  can  defeat  all  Chinese  and  foreign  reac- 
tionaries."   (Page  110) 

ACHIEVEMENT    OF    mEOLOGICAL    IDEAS 

"The  only  way  to  settle  questions  of  an 
ideological  nature  or  controversial  issues 
among  the  pet^le  is  by  the  democratic  meth- 
od, the  method  of  discussion,  of  criticism, 
of  persuasion  and  education,  and  not  by 
the  method  of  coercion  or  repression."  (Page 
28) 

GET    THE    FACTS 

"You  can't  solve  a  problem?  Well,  get  down 
and  Investigate  the  present  facts  and  its 
past  history!  When  you  have  investigated 
the  problem  thoroughly,  you  will  know  how 
to  solve  It.  Conclusions  Invariably  come 
after  Investigation,  and  not  before.  Only 
a  blockhead  cudgels  his  brains  on  his  own, 
or  together  with  a  group,  to  'find  a  solu- 
tion' or  'evolve  an  Idea'  without  making  any 
Investigation.  It  must  be  stressed  that  this 
cannot  possibly  lead  to  any  effective  solu- 
tion or  any  good  idea."   (Page  131) 

"Investigation  may  be  likened  to  the  long 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  solving  a  problem 
to  the  day  of  birth.  To  InvesUgate  a  prob- 
lem Is.  Indeed,  to  solve  It."  (Page  132) 

BEING    PRACTICAL 

"If  a  man  wants  to  succeed  in  his  work, 
that  Is,  to  achieve  the  anticipated  results,  he 
must  bring  his  ideas  into  correspondence 
Wth  the  laws  of  the  objective  external 
world;  if  they  do  not  correspond,  he  wUl 
laU  In  his  practice.  After  he  faUs,  he  draws 
his  lessons,  correct  his  Ideas  to  make  them 
correspond  to  the  laws  of  the  external  world, 
and  can  thus  turn  failure  Into  success;  this 
Is  what  is  meant  by  'faUure  Is  the  mother  of 
success'  and  'a  fall  Into  the  pit.  a  gain  in 
your  wit.'  "  (Page  119) 

MISTAKES 

"Taught  by  mistakes  and  setbacks,  we  have 
oeoome  wiser  and  handle  our  affairs  better. 
It  Is  hard  for  any  political  party  or  person 
to  avoid  mistakes,  but  we  should  make  as  few 
M  possible.  Once  a  mutake  Is  made,  w« 
"hould  correct  it,  and  the  more  quickly  and 
thoroughly  the  better."  (Page  162) 

riRMNESS 

"  'Grasp  firmly'.  That  Is  to  say,  the  Party 
committee    must    not    merely    'grasp',    but 
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'grasp  firmly,'  Its  main  tasks.  One  can  get  a 
grip  on  something  only  when  It  Is  grasped 
firmly,  without  the  slightest  slackening.  Not 
to  grasp  firmly  is  not  to  g«ksp  at  all.  Natu- 
rally, one  cannot  get  a  grip  on  something 
with  an  open  hand.  When  the  hand  Is 
clenched  as  If  grasping  something  but  Is  not 
clenched  tightly,  there  Is  still  no  grip.  Some 
of  our  comrades  do  grasp  the  main  tasks,  but 
their  grasp  Is  not  firm  and  so  they  cannot 
make  a  success  of  their  work.  It  will  not  do  to 
have  no  grasp  at  all,  nor  will  it  do  If  the 
grasp  Is  not  firm."  (Page  61) 

STRUGGLE    AND    WORK 

■The  comrades  must  be  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  style  of  plain  living  and  hard  strug- 
gle." (Page  HI) 

■We  must  thoroughly  clear  away  all  Ideas 
among  our  cadres  of  winning  easy  victories 
throug.^i  good  luck,  without  hard  and  bitter 
struggle,  without  sweat  and  blood  "  (Page 
nil 

•What  is  work?  Work  is  struggle.  There  are 
difficulties  and  problems  In  those  places  for 
us  to  overcome  and  solve.  We  go  there  to  work 
and  struggle  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  A 
good  comrade  Is  one  who  is  more  eager  to  go 
where  the  difficulties  are  greater."  (Page 
113) 

PERSEVERANCE 

"There  Is  an  ancient  Chinese  fable  called 
The  Foolish  Old  Man  Who  Removed  the 
Mountains'.  It  tells  of  an  old  man  who  lived 
in  northern  China  long,  long  ago  and  was 
known  as  the  Foolish  Old  Man  of  the  North 
Mountain.  His  house  faced  south  and  beyond 
his  doorway  stood  the  two  great  peaks,  Tal- 
hang  and  Wangwu.  obstructing  the  way.  With 
great  determination,  he  led  his  sons  in  dig- 
ging up  these  mountains  hoe  in  hand.  An- 
other greybeard,  Imown  as  the  Wise  Old  Man, 
saw  them  and  said  derisively,  'How  silly  of 
you  to  do  this!  It  is  quite  impossible  for  you 
to  dig  up  these  two  huge  mountains'.  The 
Foolish  Old  Man  replied,  'When  I  die,  my 
sons  wUl  carry  on;  when  they  die,  there  will 
be  my  grandsons,  and  then  their  sons  and 
grandsons,  and  so  on  to  Inflxaty.  High  as  they 
are,  the  mountains  cannot  grow  any  higher 
and  with  every  bit  we  dig,  they  will  be  that 
much  lower.  Why  can't  we  clear  them 
away?'  Having  refuted  the  Wise  Old  Man's 
wrong  view,  he  went  on  digging  every  day, 
unshaken  In  his  conviction.  God  was  moved 
by  this,  and  he  sent  down  two  angels,  who 
carried  the  mountains  away  on  their  backs 
Today,  two  big  mountains  lie  like  a  dead 
weight  on  the  Chinese  oeople.  One  is  Im- 
perialism, the  other  Is  feudalism.  The  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  has  long  made  up  its 
mind  to  dig  them  up.  We  must  persevere 
and  work  unceasingly,  and  we,  too.  will  touch 
God's  heart.  Our  God  Is  none  other  than  the 
masses  of  the  Chinese  people.  If  they  stand 
up  and  dig  together  with  us,  why  can't  these 
two  mountains  be  cleared  away"  (Paces 
113-114)  ^      ' 


BUSING— DP  EARLY,  HOME  LATE 


7^    HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  WHTTEHURSr.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday several  hundred  concerned  citi- 
zens from  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Virginia 
Beach,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Tidewater 
area  of  Virginia,  came  to  Washington  to 
express  their  distress  over  the  problems 
caused  by  massive  forced  busing  of  pub- 
lic school  children.  The  concern  ex- 
pressed by  these  men  and  women  is  sin- 
cere and  weU-founded,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  make  every  effort  to 
produce  meaningful  legislation  that  will 
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restore  the  right  of  every  child  to  attend 
his  neighborhood  school. 

To  that  end,  I  am  working  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  including  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Meell.  and 
Mr.  Spence,  to  produce  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  preserve  the 
spirit  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  enable 
the  schools  to  return  to  fulfilling  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended: 
the  education  of  all  our  children. 

Two  letters  appeared  in  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  recently,  outlining  the 
dislocation  and  disadvantages  caused  by 
massive  crosstown  busing.  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  letters  follow : 
Letters    to    the    Editor;    Up    Early,    Home 
Late 

Editor.  Virginian  Pilot:  Busing  itself  is 
not  bad  enough!  Now  we  have  been  intro- 
duced to  a  new  school  day,  10  a.m.  to  4;25 
p.m.!  I  realize  that  due  to  busing  the  schools 
have  to  make  adjustments,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  starting  at  10  a.m.  This  is  more  than 
outrageous;  it  is  sad.  Let  us  not  consider  the 
situation  of  the  teacher,  who  probably  will 
not  be  leaving  school  until  5  or  5; 30,  and 
then  will  not  get  home  to  her  own  family 
until  5 : 30  or  6.  Let  us  concentrate  only  on  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  new 
time  schedule  as  It  affects  the  children. 

Disadvantages : 

1.  A  working  mother  will  have  to  leave  the 
house  ijefore  her  8-  or  9-year-old.  This  may 
serve  either  to  make  our  third  and  fourth 
graders  very  independent  little  men  and 
women,  or  else  Increase  the  enrollment  in 
Juvenile  Court. 

2.  Our  ChUdren  will  not  be  able  to  go  out 
and  play  after  school.  The  area  is  fairly  dark 
at  5  when  we  are  not  on  DST.  This  also  will 
eliminate  after-school  athletics. 

3.  The  caiUdren  ■will  have  no  chance  to  real- 
ly relax.  By  the  time  they  arrive  at  home. 
It  will  be  time  to  eat,  do  their  homework,  and 
go  to  bed. 

4.  Although  school  does  not  start  until  10, 
children  still  must  awaken  at  an  early  hour 
to  ride  the  bus.  This  makes  a  very  long  day 
for  an  elementary  school  child. 

5.  A  child's  attention  span  Is  longer  and 
sharper  early  in  the  morning.  By  10  a  teach- 
er has  lost  at  least  90  minutes  of  valuable 
teaching  time. 

Enough  of  the  pesslmlsUc  view.  I  am  sure 
the  list  could  go  on.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the 
advantages  of  the  system. 

I  cannot  think  of  one. 

Wendie  Branighan. 

Norfolk. 

School   Days 

EiirroR.  Virginian-Pilot:  It  was  with  great 
shock  and  disbelief  that  I  read  the  Norfolk 
school  times  for  the  coming  year. 

I  was  shocked  that  adults  could  make  up 
such  absurd  school  hours  for  small  children. 
Do  they  realize  that  children  as  young  as  six 
years  who  are  on  the  10  ajn.-bo-4.25  pjn. 
school  schedule  would  be  gone  from  their 
homes  approximately  8  hours  a  day?  That 
children,  for  their  physical  well-being  need 
hours  of  free  time  each  day  to  play?  That 
this  will  mean  the  curtailment  of  outside  ac- 
Uvltles  such  as  Scouts  and  sports  for  older 
children?  That  all  the  children  will  lead  a 
drudge-type  existence— of  getting  up,  being 
bused  to  school,  spending  6  hours  and  15 
minutes  In  school,  being  bused  home,  eating 
dinner,  doing  homeTFork  and  going  to  bed, 
only  to  be  faced  with  the  same  bleak  exist- 
ence the  next  day? 

Our  schoolchildren,  who  are  to  be  bused 
farther  across  town  than  anyone  else,  now 
are  being  faced  with  the  worst  possible 
school  hours.  What  kind  of  logic  exists  In  a 
plan  that  Is  formulated  by  adults  and  doea 
not  take  the  well-being  of  our  children  Into 
consideration? 
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We  are  being  forced  to  wltbdn^v  from  a 
public-sciiool  system  that  8o  many  of  ua  wer« 
willing  to  support. 

Ann  Phillips. 

Norfolk. 


AN  EFPECnVE  "BLOOD  BANK" 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALXTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  retire- 
ment community  in  my  district,  Ross- 
moor  Leisure  World,  has  just  recently 
begun  their  own  Innovative  blood  bank 
system.  This  arrangement  provides  blood 
when  needed  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
member.  This  kind  of  service  is  a  positive 
asset  to  the  commimity. 

The  chadrman  of  the  Rossmoor  Civic 
Affairs  Council  and  sponsor  of  the  proj- 
ect, John  Drenth,  wrote  an  informative 
series  of  articles  "About  The  Blood 
Bank."  These  commentaries  answer  the 
questions  raised  by  the  project,  in  a 
clear  analytical  manner.  Others  can 
learn  from  this  effort  and  initiate  their 
own  plan  into  a  reality.  In  this  way,  more 
can  benefit  from  Rossmoor's  imaginative 
Idea.  For  these  reasons  I  enter  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Aboitt  thk   Blood   Bank 

who  is  covejibd? 
We  all  know  that  blood  la  the  one  thing 
we  can  not  live  unthout,  even  for  a  very 
brief  time.  When  an  accident,  operation  or 
hemorrhage  requires  blood  to  replace  that 
which  Is  being  lost.  Immediate  action  must 
be  taken  to  preserve  life. 

Portunately  blood  is  available  In  the  hos- 
pitals everywhere,  It  being  stored  there  by 
blood  banks.  The  blood  reserves  are  never 
allowed  to  drop  below  a  level  determined  for 
each  reserve  account. 

When  blood  Is  used  the  cost  is  or  seems  to 
be  high.  For  those  over  65  Medicare  does 
not  pay  for  the  first  three  pints  but  does 
pay  for  the  fourth  and  following  units  re- 
quired. The  normal  charge  is  $37  per  unit. 

For  those  under  66.  unless  there  Is  group  or 
personal  Insurance  which  covers  blood,  the 
patient  must  pay  for  all  of  the  blood  used. 
When  a  blood  reserve  account  Is  established 
by  an  organization  Its  piirpose  Is  to  replace 
the  blood  used  but  which  Is  not  paid  for  by 
Medicare  or  any  Insurance. 

This  is  the  reason  the  Rossmoor  Blood 
Bank  was  organized.  It  was  a  new  Idea  and 
after  the  preliminary  work  was  done,  replace- 
ment coverage  became  effective  on  April  21. 
1971. 

This  Is  how  It  works.  Any  resident  member 
of  Qolden  Rain  Foundation  covered  under 
Medicare  requests  the  hospital  to  bill  him 
for  the  one.  two  or  three  pints  used  and  not 
paid  by  Medicare.  Present  or  send  this  state- 
ment to  WUUam  Sheppard  at  our  Medical 
Center.  He  will  check  and  approve  the  with- 
drawal of  the  amount  of  blood  used  from 
the  Rossmoor  reserve  account. 

This  cancels  the  charge  and  pays  the 
amount  made  against  your  account  for  blood 
used. 

For  those  resident  members  of  Oolden 
Rain  Foundation  and  (or  all  employees  of 
Golden  Rain  Foundation  the  same  general 
procedure  Is  followed. 

There  Is  no  Medicare  and  If  the  group  or 
Individual  Insurance  does  not  provide  cover- 
age for  blood,  preeent  the  bill  for  the  total 
amount  of  blood  used.  When  verified  by  Mr. 
Sheppard    the    replacement    blood    will    be 
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withdrawn  from  oiir  reserve  account  and  In 
effect  paying  the  bill  for  the  blood  used. 

This  means  that  every  member  of  the  Roes- 
moor  Community,  resident  owner  or  em- 
ployee of  Oolden  Rain  Foundation,  can  draw 
on  our  reserve  account  for  blood  needed  and. 
If  not  covered  by  Medicare  or  Insurance,  have 
replacement  of  blood  made  without  coat.  (It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  In  the  few  cases 
where  there  Is  a  deductible  on  an  Insurance 
policy,  there  Is  no  vwiy  to  replace  or  pay  for 
the  amoiuit  of  the  deductible.) 

The  Rossmoor  Blood  Bank  reserve  has 
been  established  as  a  community  service, 
covering  every  member  of  the  community 
and  without  cost  to  any  member. 

It  is  a  unique  approach  to  community 
cooperation  and  a  new  first  for  Roesmoor, 
Walnut  Creek.  Again  we  lead,  and  other 
oommumtles  will  follow  when  they  learn 
that  oiir  project  Is  successful. 

WHO    OrVES    TH«    BLOOD? 

In  last  week's  article  coverage  was  described 
as  a  program  which  supplies  all  blood  needed 
by  any  resident  niember  or  employee  of  Gol- 
den Rain  Foundation,  wl/thout  cost,  when 
Medicare  or  Insurance  does  not  provide  this 
coverage. 

The  next  question  that  Is  frequently  asked 
is  how  can  an  adequate  supply  of  blood  be 
supplied  and  a  reserve  maintained?  The  ma- 
jority of  Rossmoor  residents  are  retired  and 
blood  from  those  over  65  years  of  age  Is  not 
accepted. 

In  order  to  get  the  necessary  blood  reserve 
established  as  quickly  as  possible,  contact 
was  made  with  Diablo  Valley  College.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  to  Invite  students  to 
come  to  the  mobile  unit  of  the  Alameda - 
Contra  Costa  Blood  Bank  at  Its  April  visit 
to  Walnut  Creek  at  the  Elks  Club. 

Dr.  Charles  Sweet,  Chuck  Sweet  and  Ralph 
Chamberlain  joined  me  to  meet  and  wel- 
come the  young  men  and  women  who  an- 
swered the  call. 

Between  4  and  6  p.m.  on  April  20,  12  pints 
of  blood  were  processed  for  our  reserve  ac- 
count and  each  of  the  young  donors  wel- 
comed the  $10  given  them. 

This  enabled  us  to  complete  the  agreement 
with  the  Central  Blood  Bank  and  establish 
April  21  as  the  effective  date  for  blood  cover- 
age In  Rossmoor. 

Dr.  Thurston  Hatch  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  cementing  the  relationship  with 
Diablo  Valley  College. 

When  the  mobile  unit  arrived  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  20,  students  began  arriving  In 
such  numbers  that  all  could  not  be  examined 
that  afternoon. 

It  takes  30  minutes  to  process  each  blood 
donor  and  we  were  happy  the  staff  was  able 
to  accept  72  pints  of  blood  for  our  reserve 
account.  This  brought  our  total  blood  pur- 
chased to  84  pints  at  a  cost  of  $840. 

Dr.  Mandel  had  been  the  first  to  donate 
blood  and  one  more  Rossmoor  donor  has 
volunteered  and  given  blood  for  the  Ross- 
moor reserve  account. 

In  one  month  the  amount  of  blood  re- 
ceived has  exceeded  the  goal  set  four  times 
over  and  we  know  that  the  project  Is  now  an 
established  part  of  Rossmoor  community  liv- 
ing, and  proof  of  the  real  community  spirit 
and  desire  to  help  each  other  In  time  of  need. 

Our  reserve  blood  account  Is  now  far  over 
the  minimum  required  and  we  will  not  buy 
any  more  blood  for  several  months  unless 
there  Is  unexp)ected  need  due  to  catastrophe 
or  epidemic  situations. 

WHERK  DID  THD  MONEY  COMZ  HIOM? 

When  the  call  was  made  for  blood  donors 
the  students  at  Diablo  Valley  College  re- 
sponded so  willingly  that  our  quota  require- 
ment was  exceeded  within  30  days.  There  was 
no  generation  gap  or  lack  of  communication 
between  us  and  those  who  are  almost  60 
years  younger  than  the  average  Rossmoorlte. 

Since  the  sum  of  $860  passed  from  our 
hands  Into  those  of  the  young  volunteers  so 
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that  their  blood  could  be  passed  on  to  a  re- 
serve from  which  we  could  obtain  blood  when 
needed,  the  question  of  where  the  money 
came  from  makes  an  Interesting  story. 

The  first  requirement  of  any  new  project 
Is  DMjney.  Usually  many  ways  to  get  It  are 
considered  and  one  must  be  chosen  which 
seems  to  offer  the  best  chances  for  success 
without  undue  delays. 

Fortunately  the  Civic  Affairs  Council  di- 
rectors are  men  and  women  wtih  vision  and 
the  ability  to  take  action.  When  the  preel- 
dent  suggested  that  the  council  contribute 
$50  to  the  Blood  Bank  project  others  sug- 
gested that  this  flctloQ  and  the  project  be 
explained  to  other  Rossmoor  clubs. 

Assignments  were  made  to  do  such  work, 
and  we  chose  this  plan  to  secure  the  money 
needed  to  establish  a  blood  reserve. 

Within  a  week  momentum  began  to  build 
and  the  wxsrd  spread  through  articles  In  the 
Rossmoor  News.  Klwanls — Rotary — Lions — 
Monday  Forum — Aahmes  Shrine — Staggers — 
Lawn  Bowling — Projects,  Ltd. — Womana 
Club — Shuffle  Board — Needlecraft  Guild — 
Ecology  Action — Camera  Club — W.  O.  W.'s — 
Soroptlmlsts — Lapidary  and  Jewelry — Dom- 
ino—Tlce  Valley  Mendlco's — Residents  As- 
sociation— Ball  Room  Dance  Group  all  made 
substantial  contributions. 

After  the  Flea  Market  proved  successful,  as 
anticipated,  the  Rossmoor  Activities  Council 
approved  the  Blood  Bank  as  a  worthy  cause 
and  this  check  with  many  Individual  contri- 
butions brought  the  total  to  $2,000  by  the 
end  of  June  and  the  success  of  the  project 
was  assured. 

There  was  no  campaign  or  money  raising 
drive.  The  committee  presented  the  program 
as  a  community  need  and  the  community 
responded. 

Many  of  the  checks  came  by  mall  or  In 
personal  visits  and  we  did  not  know  who  was 
responsible  for  the  action  needed  to  have 
the  contribution  made. 

Only  m  Walnut  Creek  Rossmoor  could  such 
results  come  from  voluntary  action  In  re- 
sponse to  a  program  designed  to  assist  any 
member  of  the  community  when  an  emer- 
gency occurs. 

The  thanks  of  the  Civic  Affairs  Council,  our 
Blood  Bank  Committee  and  those  who  have 
received  blood  from  our  reserve  account  dur- 
ing the  past  three  months  Is  hereby  extended 
to  the  participating  clubs  and  each  person 
who  has  helped  make  the  dream  a  reality. 

WHAT   TO   DO    WHEN    BLOOD    IS    NBTDB) 

The  first  three  articles  explaining  the 
Blood  Bank  in  establishing  a  blood  reserve 
for  members  of  the  Rossmoor  Community. 

The  use  of  blood  and  Its  storage  and  dis- 
tribution Is  entirely  a  function  of  the  med- 
ical profession.  Our  Medical  Center  keeps  aU 
of  the  records  of  blood  In  our  reserve  and 
authorizes  its  withdrawal  when  needed.  Dr. 
Mandel  wrote  a  news  release  to  tell  you 
what  to  do  when  the  doctor  decides  you 
need  the  blood  and  the  hospital  furnishes 
It. 

TOD   CAN   GET   BLOOD   OUT   OP   A   TTHINIP 

You  can,  when  the  turnip  Is  the  Rossmoor 
of  Walnut  Creek  Blood  Reserve  Aocovmt. 

The  procedure  couldn't  be  simpler.  All 
Golden  Rain  Foundation  members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Foundation  who  have  received 
blood  In  any  hospital  can  have  blood  re- 
placed without  charge. 

All  that  Is  required  is  a  call  to  the  Medi- 
cal Center.  93^1220.  Ask  for  Mr.  WllUam 
Sheppard,  Office  Manager,  or  In  his  absence. 
Dr.  William  Mandel,  Medical  Center  Direc- 
tor. You  report  the  number  of  units  of  blood 
you  were  given  and  the  name  of  the  hospital 
In  which  you  received  the  blood.  There- 
after the  Medical  Center  Initiates  a  process 
which  ends  with  the  hospital  being  notified 
that  the  blood  has  been  replaced,  so  the 
charge  for  the  blood  Is  canceled. 

The  usual  way  to  replace  blood  Is  either 
to   buy   It   at   $25   per   unit   or  to   have  » 
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friend  or  relative  donate  It  for  you.  At 
Rossmoor,  the  friend  or  relative  Is  repre- 
■ented  by  the  total  community  support  of 
the  blood  l>ank. 

If  you  are  over  66,  Medicare  will  pay  for 
all  blood  after  three  units  have  been  given. 
Medicare  pays  the  handling  charges  for  the 
flret  three  units.  Thus,  for  those  over  66 
replacement  Is  one  urUt  for  each  of  the 
first  three  units. 

For  those  below  65,  the  replacement  Is 
two  units  for  each  unit  given. 

The  Rossmoor  community  provides 
blood— the  gift  of  life— to  those  who  are  lU 
and  Injured.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  blood 
when  it  Is  required. 

Mr.  John  Drenth,  a  director  of  the  Civic 
Affairs  Cotmcll,  is  ciialrman  of  the  Rou- 
mooT  Blood  Bank  Committee.  This  commit- 
tee 18  currently  Incorporating  itself  so  that 
donations  will  be  tax  deductible.  Any  Ross- 
moor resident  or  Foundation  employee  who 
wishes  to  contribute  should  write  a  check 
to  the  Rossmoor  of  Walnut  Creek  Blood 
Bank,  and  send  It  to  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Chamber- 
lain, Treasurer.  2801  Golden  Rain  Road,  No. 
8,  Walnut  Creek,  California  94695. 

Any  individual  below  age  65  may  donate 
blood  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month 
from  3:00  p  m.  to  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Elks 
Club,  Walnut  Creek.  This  donated  blood  can 
be  assigned  to  the  Rossmoor  Blood  Account. 
The  article  last  week  Included  the  letter 
from  Dr.  Mandel  outlining  the  procedure  to 
follow  when  blood  Is  needed.  As  this  Is  the 
final  article  In  the  series,  there  wUl  be  some 
repetition  of  points  covered  In  the  previous 
articles. 

Early  In  the  year  legislation  was  introduced 
to  allow  a  $25  tax  deduction  for  blood  dona- 
tions. I  wrote  Representative  Waldle  asking 
his  support  on  behalf  of  the  Rossmoor  Blood 
Bank.  His  reply  closed  with  this  firm  commit- 
ment: "I  wotild  like  to  join  you  In  this 
Important  effort  and  I.  therefore,  will  not 
only  support  this  bUl  but  will  also  sponsor 
it." 

On  July  8  another  bill  was  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  non- 
paid,  voluntary  blood  donation  shall  be 
considered  as  chsultable  contributions  de- 
ductible from  gross  Income.  The  purpose  Is 
to  encourage  eligible  donors  of  blood  as  a 
preventative  measure  for  hepatitis. 

Studies  show  that  drug  addicts,  skid  row 
derelicts,  and  others  with  a  predisposition  to 
hepatitis  are  more  likely  to  He  about  past 
exposure  to  this  disease  due  to  their  need  for 
money.  The  unpaid  donor  has  no  reason  to 
hide  the  facts  about  the  past  when  asked 
about  Illness  suffered. 

This  gives  us  the  answer  for  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  In  Rossmoor.  If  you  weigh 
110  pounds  or  more,  have  not  donated  blood 
In  less  than  8  weeks  and  are  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  65.  your  blood  may  be  acceptable. 
The  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  the 
Elks  Lodge.  South  Main  and  Creekslde  Drive, 
from  3  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  is  the  place  to  go. 
Take  your  Social  Security  Card  and  ask  that 
the  biood  be  credited  to  the  Rossmoor  Re- 
serve. 

Last  night  1  received  a  phone  call  asking 
If  a  contribution  could  be  made  In  memory 
of  a  friend  who  had  died.  This  morning  the 
check  arrived  for  the  blood  bank.  This  me- 
morial g:ft  Idea  has  not  been  mentioned  be- 
fore but  It  is  one  that  all  of  us  can  keep  in 
mind  and  follow  when  the  occasion  seems 
appropririte. 

During  July  additional  Rossmoor  clubs 
have  sent  In  checks  for  the  blood  bank.  We 
suggest  that  clubs  whose  budget  did  not 
permit  participating  this  year,  plan  to  share 
in  the  program  In  1972  by  providing  for  a 
contribution  for  the  Blood  Bank.  In  a  later 
article  a  suggestion  will  be  outlined  for  ways 
for   Individual   participation.   In   the   mean- 
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time,  remember  the  blood  containers  In  the 
Medical  Center  are  for  your  use  and  any 
loose  change  Is  a  contribution. 

Blood  has  now  been  available  to  all  mem- 
bws  of  the  Rossmoor  Community  for  four 
months.  It  Is  too  soon  to  predict  future  needs 
accurately  but  to  date  it  Is  apparent  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  this  servloe  and  that  we 
must  keep  a  constant  reserve  of  blood  at  all 
times.  Two  more  calls  came  from  the  hos- 
pitals within  the  last  three  days  and  filling 
the  need  has  become  a  routine  practice  at 
the  Medical  center. 
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CASUALTIES  TO  COMMUNISM  IN  CHINA 


Range  of  estimates 


THE  HUMAN  COST  OF  COMMUNISM 
IN  CHINA 


1.  1st  Cirll  War  (1927-36) 250. 000 

2.  Fifhtini  durinj  Sino-J»p»ne»e 

War(1937-45) M.OOC 

3.  2d  Civil  War (1945-49) 1,250,000 

4.  Land  retorm  prior  to  "Libert- 

tjon" 500,000 

5.  Poltticii  Liquidation  Campaigns 

6.  Koreanwar 500,000 

7.  The  "Great  Leap  Forward"  and  ,,_,_, 

the  Communes 1,000,000 

8.  Struggles  with  minority  nation- 

alities,  including  Tibet 500,000 

9.  The  "Greet  Proletarian  Cultural 

Revolution"  and  its  aftermath.  250.000 

10.  Deaths  in  forced  labor  camps  ,^  _,  ^ 

and  frontier  development lb,  ooo,  uw) 

Total 34,300,000 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIPOBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  "If  the 
rains  of  communism  flood  the  world, 
humanity  will  drown.  Would  you  under- 
stand me,  dear  friend,  if  I  told  you  I  saw 
an  old  woman  weep  because  the  sun  had 
died  in  China?"— Liu  Shaw-tong,  out  of 
Red  China. 

Millions  of  Chinese  have  died  as  a 
result  of  communism  in  China.  The 
immensity  of  the  crimes  committed 
against  the  Chinese  people  by  Mao  Tse- 
timg,  his  longtime  lieutenant  Chou  En- 
lai,  and  their  entourage,  is  thoroughly 
documented  in  a  study  entitled,  "The 
Human  Cost  of  Communism  in  China," 
prepared  by  Prof.  Richard  Walker, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Studies  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  just  released  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

The  magnitude  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
crimes  is  so  appalling,  the  scope  of  his 
campaign  to  pulverize  the  Chinese  people 
so  great,  that  even  with  the  irrefutable 
evidence  before  us  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. Hitler  appears  almost  humani- 
tarian when  compared  to  this  man,  who 
managed  to  outdo  even  his  mentor  Stalin 
in  sheer  numbers  of  terror  victims. 

Since  coming  to  power  in  1949  the 
Chinese  Communist  policy  has  been 
divide,  liquidate,  and  rule.  Total,  all-per- 
vasive terror  was,  and  is,  the  single  gov- 
erning principle.  A  continuous  succession 
of  purge-drive  campaigns  such  as  "the 
great  proletarian  revolution,"  "the  great 
leap  forward,"  the  "three-anti  and  five- 
anti"  campaigns,  and  the  like,  each  one 
claiming  millions  of  victims,  has  been 
launched  against  the  people  of  China  by 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  followers.  Intel- 
lectuals, students,  businessmen,  land- 
owners, peasants,  each  in  their  turn  have 
been  branded  "counterrevolutionary 
groups"  and  smashed. 

In  the  following  table  extracted  from 
the  study,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  victims 
claimed  by  communism  in  China  were 
killed  after  the  Communists  seized  power. 
The  alternative  to  resistance  against  the 
Communists  is  not  bloodless  peace,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  Professor 
Wnlker  notes  in  his  study  that  even  some 
of  the  high  estimates  given  below  are 
probably  too  conservative. 


500.000 

50,000 
1,250,000 

1,000,000 

30,000.000 
1,234.000 

2,000.000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

25,000,000 


63,784,000 


I  strongly  urge  all  Americans  to  read 
the  entire  study.  This  information  is  so 
important  that  my  office  has  purchased 
a  number  of  copies  of  Professor  Walk- 
er's exceUent,  though  horrifying,  treatise 
and  will  be  glad  to  supply  a  copy  to 
anyone  upon  request.  The  nature  of 
national  leaders  can  be  accurately 
gaged  through  their  poUtical  practices. 
Mao  Tse-tung,  Chou  En-lai.  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  who  have  contributed  to  the 
greatest  blood-letting  operation  in  re- 
corded history  are  thereby  simply  re- 
vealed as  they  really  are — not  as  so  many 
Americans,  high  and  low,  would  like  to 
beUeve  them  to  be  in  this  age  of  "Ping- 
Pong  diplomacy." 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  AQUACULTURE 
FRONTIER:  A  NEW  INDUSTRY 
FIGHTS  HUNGER 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  series  of  six  articles,  Ta- 
coma  News  Tribune  staff  writer  Malcom 
MacNey  has  put  together  the  story  of 
aquaculture  development  of  Puget  Soimd. 
Aquaculture,  as  you  may  know,  is  the 
salt  water  propagation  of  marine  life 
imder  carefully  controlled  conditions, 
leading  to  an  highly  efficient  chain  of 
inexpensive  protein  production  which 
compares  favorably  to  all  other  animal 
protein  sources. 

Aquaculture  has  been  practiced  for 
decades  in  Japan,  but  is  an  infant  in  the,. 
United  States.  Presently  two  projects  in 
the  State  of  Washington's  great  estuary. 
Puget  Sovmd.  are  on  the  frontiers  of  do- 
mestic aquaculture  development.  Since 
cheap  sources  of  high-yield  protein  are 
a  priority  matter  in  the  effort  to  cope 
with  problems  of  world  hunger,  we  on 
the  shores  of  Pudget  Sound  welcome  this 
promising  use  of  our  extraordinarily  fer- 
tile marine  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  articles 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Farming  Puget  Sound — I:  Aquacttltubb 

PtrruKK  Bio 

(By  Malcolmn  Macney) 

Pot  centuries  and  centuries  farming  has 
had  to  do  with  things  like  seeds  and  soils. 
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vegetables  and  fertUlzers,  ralnfaU  and  cU- 
mate,  and  any  number  of  other  things.  In 
abort,  farming  has  had  to  do  with  ralalng 
things  from  the  ground. 

Now  we  are  about  to  see  man  start  using 
parta  of  Puget  Sound  as  he  has  the  land  <rul- 
Uvatlng  it  Intensely. 

Of  toiirse.  Pug»t  Sound  has  been  produc- 
ing harvests  of  various  things  for  a  long  long 
time.  Things  such  as  salmon  and  oysters  and 
clams. 

The  Sound  Indians  found  theae  things  In 
Buch  abundance  they  paid  relatively  Uttle 
attention  to  the  land. 

And  until  recently  man  has  continued  to 
harvest  the  Sound  In  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Indiana. 

Oh  sure,  fishing  methods  have  been  re- 
fined, hatcheries  have  been  built  to  try  and 
replace  losses  due  to  poUutlon  and  the  ravag- 
ing of  rivers  and  ^jawnlng  grounds,  and 
conaervaUon  methods  have  been  introduced 
to  keep  something  around  to  harvwt. 

BTtU.    UUMTKa 

But  eesentitUly.  as  one  flah  blologlat  ex- 
plained it,  naan  Is  still  in  the  hunting  stage 
when  it  comes  to  using  Puget  Soimd  as  a 
food  producer. 

However,  changes  are  coming  rapidly. 

The  Lununl  Indiana  are  about  to  start 
commercial  production  of  an  eatlmated  IJS 
million  pounds  of  trout  and  salmon  a  year 
plus  another  a  mlUlon  pounds  at  oysters 

Ocean  Systems.  Inc.,  Is  running  a  pUot 
program,  with  the  help  of  a  $100,000  federal 
grant,  for  raising  sUver  and  chlnook  salmon 
in  nylon-net  cages  In  Clam  Bay  near  Man- 
chester. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Services  Is 
working  with  Ocean  Systems,  plus  working 
on  the  hyblrdlzlng  of  salmon,  and  doing  re- 
search on  shrimp  and  mussels  and  the  rais- 
ing of  salmon  at  various  water  temperatures. 
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Other  permits  arc.  also  needed,  from  the 
Ck)rp«  of  Engineers  and  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  but  well  go  Into  the  de- 
tails in  later  articles. 

The  flsh  farming  potential?  Nobody  really 
knows. 

MUST  BS  MAPPED 

Nor  wUl  they  untu  the  Sound  has  been 
mapped  for  such  things  as  currents,  tempera- 
tures, salinity  and  tJie  like,  such  as  Is  being 
done  by  the  U.W.  Just  as  some  soils  are 
better  for  growing  certain  crc^w,  certain  areas 
of  the  Sound  are  richer  in  their  potential 
for  flsh  growing. 

However,  some  idea  of  the  potential  can 
be  gained   from  Just  one  estimate, 

Conrad  Mahnken,  oceanographer  and  proj- 
ect manager  of  the  NMPS  work  In  Clam  Bay 
believes  500.000  pounds  of  flsh  can  be  rals^l 
per  acre  of  surface  water  a  year 

Naturally,  as  with  any  new  enterprise, 
there  are  still  many  bugs  to  be  worked  out 
not  the  least  being  economics. 

Jon  Llndberg,  head  of  the  Ocean  Systems 
project,  said:  ' 

"There  have  been  a  lot  of  faUures,  and  I 
suspect  there  wUl  be  more,  as  there  U  bound 
to  be  in  a  pioneering  Industry.  We  could 
get  clipped,  but  I'm  quite  optimistic  It  will 
go.  • 

Some  of  the  poeslble  snags,  and  the  po- 
tentlal  rewards,  will  be  discussed  In  detail 
In  succeeding  articles 
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trW     PROJECTS 

The  University  of  Washington,  designated 
as  a  Sea  Grant  coUege  by  the  National 
Oceanographlc  and  Atmosphwlc  Administra- 
tion, has  a  number  of  projects  going  In  ad- 
dition to  working  with  flsh,  the  UW  Divi- 
sion of  Marine  Reaouroes  Is  collecting  data 
on  temperature,  salinity,  currents,  turbidity 
and  exposure.  The  College  of  Pcwestry  is  even 
getting  into  the  act  by  studying  sea  Poly- 
mers to  learn  If  they  have  a  drug  potential 

The  State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Is  planning  a  number  of  stations  iu 
southern  Puget  Sound  to  teat  the  growing 
of  oysters  and  seaweed  at  depths  where  the? 
would  offer  no  hlnderance  to  commerce  or 
recreation.  "»*iro«,  w 

The  State  Department  of  Fisheries  has 
been  working  for  years  on  the  proportion  of 
Chinook  and  silver  salmon— botii  by  natural 
sjQd  artlflclal  means— and  is  now  moving  Into 
the  chum  and  sockeye  (pink)  fields  The 
department  has  also  gathered  much  data  on 
oysters  and  clams,  avaUable  to  anyone  want- 
ing to  grow  these  things.  And  during  the 
first  years  at  least  of  salmon  farming  the 
f^r*"'    "^^    ^    supplying    the    seeds 

While  flah  farming  on  the  Sound  Is  new, 
with  the  exception  of  oysters,  some  forms 
of  aquacultures  have  been  practiced  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

Tim  Joyner,  oceanographer  with  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  In  Seattle 
said  mussels  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans." 

TUNA   IN   PENS 

The  Japanese  have  been  growing  oysters 
suspended  from  rafts  for  many  years,  and  are 
racing  yeUowtall   tuna  In  ocean  pens 

But  flsh  farming  m  Pugert  Sound  for  salmon 
was  only  made  legal  by  the  last  legislature 
An  act  by  that  body  gives  the  Department 
of  Fisheries  authority  to  Issue  licenses  for 
flsh  farms. 


Farm  mo  Pugkt  Sound— II:  Lummis  Are 
Farming  SSTs— in  thi  Ska 
(By  Malcolm  MacNey) 
The  farming  of  fishes  right  now  is  about 
where  agriculture  was  years  and  years  ago 
The  hybridizing  of  salmon,  for  instance 
U  Just  under  way  in  an  attempt  to  produce 
a  flah   that  wUl  grow  faster  and   be  more 
vigorous. 

Data  Is  being  collected  on  salinity  cur- 
rents, turbidity,  available  food  and  tempera- 
tures in  various  parts  of  Puget  Sound  to 
determine  what  things  can  be  expected  to 
grow  best  In  what  areas. 

The  first  oyster  hatchery  on  Puget  Sound 
will  be  under  construction  in  July,  and  will 
offer  opportunities  for  crossing  oysters  and 
working  toward  ever  more  delectable  stralnb 
And  a  new  8ST  program  U  about  to  eet 
under  way.  But  this  one  will  not  be  the 
building  of  a  supersonic  transport— rather 
the  raising  of  super  sea  trout.  The  trout  are 
the  products  of  years  of  genetic  selection  bv 
Dr.  Loren  Donaldson  of  the  Unlversltv  of 
Washington. 

The  super-trout  have  shown  even  more 
fantastic  growth  in  salt  water  than  they 
did  In  fresh. 

The  first  large-scale  commercial  sea-farm- 
ing effort  on  Puget  Sound  has  been  In  the 
making  on  the  Lumml  Indians  reservation 
near  Belllngham  since  1969.  Pinal  diking  of 
a  750-acre  pond  was  completed  June  4 
Within  the  pond  will  be  grown  the  SST-s 
silver  salmon  and  oysters. 

The  other  rather  large-scale  production  of 
salmon  is  being  undertaken  by  Ocean  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Union  Carbide 
This  program.  In  which  up  to  a  million  sal- 
mon win  be  raised  In  nylon-net  cages  50  feet 
square  and  20  feet  deep,  is  designed  as  a  full- 
scale  test  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
salmon  farming. 

The  Lumml  project  is  the  brainchild  of 
Dr.  Wallace  G.  Heath,  an  aquatic  ecologlst 
who  did  a  quick-sell  Job  on  the  Lummis  after 
hearing  they  were  planning  to  dredge  Lumml 
Bay  for  Industrial  and  other  types  of  de- 
velopment. 

Dr.  Heath  had  become  Intrigued  with  the 
possibilities  of  aquaculture  upon  seeing  what 
was  being  done  in  Hawaii.  After  hearing  of 
the  dredging  proposal,  he  called  the  tribal 
council. 

"They  told  me  to  come  on  out  and  went 


for  the  Idea  Immediately,  and  we  were  funded 
In  less  than  a  year,"  he  said. 

Since  then  things  have  been  buzzlna 
around  the  bay.  with  the  building  of  test 
facilities,  the  training  of  the  Lummis  the 
enclosure  of  the  first  pond,  and  fighting  off 
the  opposition  of  the  Lumml  Bay  Beach 
Association.  '    "°^° 

SOME  GRUMBLES 

While  some  grumbles  are  still  heard  op- 
position was  largely  blocked  when  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  issued  a  permit  for  the  bxUldlna 
of  the  pond.  ^ 

The  most  frantic  day  In  the  pond  building 
program  came  June  4,  when  800  feet  of  dike 
had  to  be  Installed  In  a  20-hour  period  The 
last  big  gap  had  to  be  closed  quickly  so  the 
constricted  tidal  fiow  would  not  reach  such 
a  velocity  that  It  would  start  washing  awav 
the  barrier.  ' 

The  dike  was  constructed  of  a  core  of  sand 
with  shoulders  of  gravel.  Huge  rip-rap  was 
placed  along  the  outer  side  to  guard  against 
winter  storms  and  big  tides. 

One  of  the  project's  first  efforts  was  the 
building  of  natural-bottom  research  ponds 
to  test  not  only  the  growing  of  fish  and 
oysters,  but  also  the  use  of  tidal  pumps 

The  latter  are  extremely  Important,  for 
their  function  is  to  keep  the  water  In  the 
pond  constantly  changing. 

Nearly  a  million  gallons  of  fresh  water 
a  day  will  be  required  for  each  of  the  750 
acres.  The  new  water  will  bring  m  nutrients 
and  oxygen,  plus  providing  a  cooling  factor 
The  old  water  will  carry  away  waste  material 
In  the  research  work,  4,500  of  the  Donald- 
son trout  were  raised  In  eight-tenths  of  an 
acre  of  seawater  pond.  They  grew  from  an 
average  of  a  tenth  of  a  pound  each  to  1  25 
pounds  between  April  and  August,  with  a 
mortality  rate  of  about  3  per  cent. 

POUND  POR  POUND 

n»^.*fl  were  given  a  diet  of  Oregon  moist 
pellet  flsh  food,  and  put  on  a  pound  of  growth 
for  each  pound  of  food.  While  that  repre- 
sented a  production  of  something  over  6  000 
pounds  of  flsh  an  acre.  Heath  said  he  will  be 
delighted  to  average  2,000  pounds  in  the  lanje 
pond.  ° 

Heath  also  has  high  hopes  for  sliver  sal- 
mon—"good,  tough  flsh"— that  showed  a  five- 
fold gain  In  weight  In  the  same  five  months 

Between  the  trout  and  the  salmon  he  Is 
estimating  an  annual  harvest  of  1.25  mllUon 
pounds  of  flsh,  which   would  bring  a  gross 

^m,""*  ^^f^  '""""'^  ^°'"  t^«  trtbe.  Another 
m  lUon  dollars  or  more  is  expected  from  the 
sale  of  oysters. 

While  other  flsh  biologists  think  Heath 
may  be  somewhat  optimistic  about  the  flsh 
they  believe  a  number  of  problems  may  oc- 
cur In  the  pond  culture.  They  were  almost 
unanimous  in  predicting  success  for  the 
oyster  operation. 

One  goal  is  to  make  the  entire  program 
self-sustaining,  and  In  order  to  achieve  this 
two  hatcheries  will  be  constructed  One  will 
be  to  hatch  flsh.  and  the  other  oysters. 

OYSTER    THUMB 

In  charge  of  the  oyster  program  la  Rich- 
ard L.  Poole,  described  by  an  admirer  from 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Services  as 
"having  an  oyster  thumb." 

The  oyster  hatchery  will  be  so  self-sus- 
taining the  Lummis  will  even  grow  the  algae 
to  provide  supplemental  food  for  the  oyster 
larvae. 

In  addition  to  raising  enough  oyster  seed  for 
the  LummU  project,  Poole  anticipates  sell- 
ing 50  million  seed  (there's  a  good  farm  word) 
to  other  commercial  growers.  This  would 
meet  about  5  per  cent  of  the  annual  demand 
by  Puget  Sound   growers. 

"In  the  hatchery,"  Poole  explained,  "you 
have  all  kinds  of  options.  You  can  practice 
genetic  selection  to  Improve  the  stock,  for 
one  thing.  We're  becoming  true  farmers." 

Poole  has  also  experimented  with  growing 
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scallops  and  abalone,  and  though  they 
showed  promise,  water  conditions  will  not 
be  right  In  the  first  pool  to  warrant  a  com- 
mercial venture. 

warm    THINGS     UP 

Another  advantage  of  a  hatchery.  Poole 
said.  Is  that  you  can  fool  an  oyster  into 
thinking  It  Is  summer — spawning  time — by 
raising   the   water  temperature. 

Another  thing  that  can  be  done  la  to  breed 
for  better  taste.  Of  covirse.  once  you  eat  an 
oyster  it's  gone,  but  you  can  collect  the 
sperm  beforehand  and  preserve  It  by  freezing. 

Both  the  Lummis  and  Jerry  Yamashlta  at 
Purdy  have  found  that  growing  oysters  In 
suspension  has  one  great  advantage — growth. 
Left  to  their  own.  oysters  take  three  or  four 
years  to  reach  market  size.  But  In  siispen- 
slon  they  can  be  harvested  in  15  months 
or  so. 

They  can  be  suspended  In  two  ways.  The 
first  Is  by  letting  the  seed  attach  Itself  to 
old  shells,  then  stringing  the  old  shells  to 
wire  or  rope  and  hanging  them  from  rafts 

The  second,  known  as  the  clutchless  meth- 
od. Is  to  grow  the  oysters  on  trays  of  fine 
wire,  with  the  trays  suspended  from   rafts. 

Four  oysters  are  being  cultured  at  the 
Lumml  project — the  Pacific,  Kumamoto. 
Eastern  and  European  flat.  Yamashlta  Is 
growing  mostly  Pacifies,  with  a  few  of  the 
gourmet-type   European    flats. 

ECONOMIC      LIFT 

The  Lummis  have  been  fortunate  in  one 
big  factor — money.  Because  the  reservation 
has  been  rated  as  continually  economically 
depressed,  the  federal  government  has  picked 
up  most  of  the  $3  million  tab  for  the 
project. 

Not  all  of  the  money  has  gone  for  con- 
struction. A  good  chunk  has  gone  in  train- 
ing Lummis  to  make  the  thing  go  when 
it   Is  completed. 

Besides  being  given  rather  thorough  train- 
ing In  fish  and  oyster  biology,  they  also  are 
taught  water  quality  control.  In  this  phase, 
they  learn  to  test  for  such  things  as  sulfite 
waste  liquor  control  and  fluorides,  two  pol- 
lutants that  might  turn  up  from  nearby 
industries. 

Boss  of  the  entire  operation  is  the  Lumml 
Tribal  Council,   from  Heath   on  down. 

Heath  said  there  are  about  2.000  Lumml 
tribal  members,  with  half  of  them  living 
on  the  reservation  When  Phase  I — the  750- 
acre  pond  pha.se — Is  In  operation,  Jobs  for 
about  200  Lummis  will  be  provided. 

Close  to  120  are  on  the  pajrroU  now,  both 
In  training  and  In  construction. 

If  everything  works  out,  the  remaining 
1.750  acres  of  tidal  land  owned  by  the  Lum- 
mis may  be  diked  to  create  more  ponds.  If 
this  Is  done,  another  400  Jobs  could  be 
created. 

While  50.000  pounds  or  so  of  flsh  may  be 
marketed  this  fall,  the  first  large  commer- 
cial crop  Is  not  expected  until  1972.  By  1974, 
the  goal  Is  3  million  pounds  of  flsh  and 
oysters. 

The  Lummis  have  also  been  doing  some 
work  with  red  seaweed,  harvesting  the  nat- 
ural growth,  and  starting  some  tests  on 
growing  the  seaweed  on  rope.  The  project 
Is  still  too  new.  Heath  explained,  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  commercial  possi- 
bilities. 


Farming  Puget  Sound — III:   Pish  Raising 
Promises  Innovation  and  Profit 

(By  Malcolm  MacNey) 

Some  of  the  most  exciting  work  In  Puget 
Sound  flsh  farming  is  going  on  In  Clam  Bay 
near  Manchester. 

Here  an  old  coastal  vessel,  the  MV  Brown 
Bear,  Is  tied  up  alongside  a  pier  that  was  for- 
merly part  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Fuel  Supply 
DepxJt. 

"The  Brown  Bear  Is  headquarters  for  a  va- 
riety of  research  projects  being  carried  on  by 
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the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  And 
she  Is  also  located  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  where  Ocean  Systems,  Inc.,  Is  laumdi- 
Ing  a  pilot  program  to  test  the  feaelblUty  of 
farming  chlnook  and  silver  salmon. 

There  Is  marine  life  all  over  the  place,  in 
neta  of  woven,  knotlese  nylon  alongside  the 
Brown  Bear,  and  In  tanks  In  a  small  building 
on  the  pier — chlnook  and  silver  salmon,  hy- 
brid crosses  of  male  sockeye  and  female  chum 
salmon,  male  spring  chlnooks  and  female 
pinks,  even-year  Alaska  pinks  (sockeye), 
lobsters,  Puget  Soimd  spotted  shrimp,  sea 
urchins  and  sickle  snouts. 

The  lobsters,  urchins  and  sickle  snouts 
have  little  to  do  with  the  research.  The 
lobster  and  tu^;hlns  are  used  to  help  keep 
things  clean,  while  the  sickle  snouta  are 
"pete"  of  a  stmimertlme  student  worker. 

The  shrimp,  the  Puget  Sound  spotted  va- 
riety, are  part  of  a  doctorate  research  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  by  Vincent  Price,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington of  Washington  from  Kenya. 

Price  is  also  working  with  four  other  va- 
rieties of  Sound  shrimp,  but  his  greatest  ex- 
perience has  been  with  the  spotted  ones. 

nSH   BIOLOGIST 

From  that  research,  the  shrimp  "looks  like 
It  might  be  a  promising  animal,"  according 
to  Anthony  Novotny,  NMFS  flsh  biologist. 

Indications  are  the  shrimp  can  be  cultured 
up  to  about  a  three-year,  or  eating,  size  in 
one  year. 

Dr.  Kenneth  K.  Chew,  shell-flsh  expert  and 
advisor  in  Price's  doctoral  program,  says  the 
Sound  shrimp  is  better  eating  even  than  the 
Gulf  shrimp  because  It  la  easier  to  chew  and 
tastier. 

The  possibility  of  growing  lobsters  com- 
mercially In  Puget  Sound  is  also  being  con- 
sidered. Jon  Llndberg,  head  of  the  Ocean  Sys- 
tems project,  said  such  a  possibility  Is  inter- 
esting. 

The  lobster  has  a  high  market  value  and  Is 
scarce,  but  there  would  likely  be  a  number  of 
problems,  he  said.  For  one  thing,  they  grow 
slowly,  taking  five  to  seven  years  to  reach 
market  size  and  are  very  cannibalistic. 

"You  could  almost  certainly  reduce  the 
growing  time,  but  by  how  much?  That's  a 
long  time  to  hold  a  critter,"  Llndberg  said. 
He  described  a  look  into  lobster  possibilities 
as  a  "far  distant  kind  of  thing." 

A  right  now  thing  Is  the  project  to  raise 
400.000  to  a  million  salmon  to  market  size 
and  sell  them.  Market  size  wiU  likely  be  be- 
tween a  half  pound  and  a  pound. 

Ocean  Systems  has  about  600.000  little 
Chlnooks,  and  400,000  slivers,  raised  from 
spawn  purchaised  from  the  State  Fisheries 
Department  last  fall.  The  firm  constructed 
a  hatchery  on  Beaver  Creek  near  Manchester 
for  the  spawning  and  then  moved  the  tiny 
fish  to  Glud's  Pond  near  Brownsville. 

PLACED    IN    PENS 

Now  the  Chinook  are  about  three  Inches 
long  and  are  being  put  in  a  pen  alongside 
the  Brown  Bear. 

More  than  300,000  of  them  were  In  the  pen 
last  week. 

The  slivers,  which  must  remain  In  fresh 
water  longer  than  Chinook,  will  start  moving 
to  Clam  Bay  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Ocean  Systems  has  received  a  $100,000 
grant  from  the  National  Oceanographlc  and 
Atmospheric  Institute,  and  Is  investing  an- 
other $160,000  of  its  own  money.  The  grant 
Is  for  raising  of  400.000  salmon,  and  anything 
more  than  that  wUl  be  up  to  Ocean  Syflrt«ms 
alone,  Conrad  Mahnken  explained. 

Mahnken  Is  project  manager  on  the  Brown 
Bear  for  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice (NMPS) ,  and  is  Just  as  anxlotis  to  see 
the  fish  farm  program  become  successful  as 
the  Ocean  Systems  people. 

Llndberg  Is  hoping  the  hybridizing  work 
by  Anthony  Novotny,  NMFS  fisheries  biolo- 
gist, is  as  successful  as  early  results  IndlcEute 
it  may  be. 
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Novotny  has  crossed  male  sockeyes  and 
female  chums  and  male  chlnooks  and 
female  pinks.  The  purpose  Is  two  fold:  "To 
get  hybrid  vigor  the  same  as  In  domesticated 
animals,"  and  to  get  a  fish  with  the  flesh  of 
a  sockeye  or  chlnook  that  will  move  Into  salt 
water  rapidly. 

PUT   ON    WEIGHT 

Salt  water,  Novotny  said.  Is  where  the  sal- 
mon put  on  weight,  and  a  sockeye  under  nor- 
mal conditions  may  take  up  to  a  year  to  make 
the   migration  from   fresh   to   salt   water. 

One  batch  of  the  hybrids  were  Introduced 
to  sea  water  successfully  30  to  40  days  after 
"swim  up,"  when  a  newly  hatched  fish  stops 
feeding  off  its  eggs  and  starta  fending  other 
food. 

But  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go,  Novotny 
said.  The  experiments  cannot  be  considered 
100  per  cent  successful  until  the  crosses  have 
been  raised  to  adulthood  and  It  is  learned 
whether  they  will  spawn. 

However,  whether  they  spawn  or  not,  hy- 
brids could  still  be  farmed  If  they  are  as 
vigorous  and  make  the  growth  hoped  for. 

The  salmon  at  the  Ocean  Systems  project 
will  be  raised  In  four  pens,  50  feet  square 
and  20  feet  deep  and  will  be  covered,  for  blue 
herons  and  diving  ducks  look  on  little  sal- 
mon SkS  gourmet  meals. 

The  pens  will  be  anchored  to  a  20-by-lOO- 
foot  barge,  from  which  food  wUl  be  dispensed. 
This  can  be  done  by  hand  now,  but  some 
other  means  will  have  to  be  foimd  later. 

When  the  flsh  get  to  be  around  a  half- 
pound,  the  logistics  become  tremendous, 
Mahnken  said.  At  that  time,  the  flsh  will  be 
gobbling  around  6,000  pounds  of  food  dally, 
which  will  require  some  sort  of  freezing 
equipment  at  dockside  for  storage. 

requtrxs  trucks 

To  haul  that  amount  of  food  from  the 
manufacturing  plant  at  LaConner  will  likely 
reqtilre  two  or  three  trucks  a  week. 

And  when  the  flsh  start  reaching  market 
size — Llndberg  says  a  rough  estimate  wotild 
be  In  February  or  March — some  30,000  a  day 
will  be  processed. 

Mahnken  sees  three  processing  possibili- 
ties: On  the  barge,  on  the  shore  or  by  sub- 
contracting. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  economics  involved. 
Their  test  work  has  indicated  the  salmon  will 
require  1  ',4  to  two  pounds  of  food  per  poimd 
of  flsh. 

Peed,  he  declared,  Is  by  far  the  biggest  cost 
factor. 

Pigurmg  on  the  high  side,  a  one-pound  sal- 
mon would  take  34  cents  of  food.  Labor  and 
equipment  he  estimates  at  15  cents,  pack- 
aging at  perhaps  6  cents  and  air  freight  to 
East  Coast  markets  at  another  10  cents. 

That  adds  up  to  64  cents  a  pound,  and  In 
their  test  marketing  work  with  silver  salmon 
on  the  NMFS  has  had  offers  from  70  to  80 
cents  a  pound. 

Mahnken  figures  that  when  the  fish  are 
actually  marketed  they  may  bring  a  higher 
return  than  the  testing  indicated.  Trout  be- 
ing raised  In  Nova  Scotia  are  bringing  $1.29 
a  pound  In  eastern  Canadian  cities,  and  ths 
salmon  are  certainly  better  than  they  are, 
he  said. 

Capital  outlay  for  the  neta  is  not  too  great 
an  Item.  The  NMPS  has  one  pen  30  feet 
square  and  16  feet  deep,  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  ones  Ocean  Systems  will  use,  that 
cost  about  $1,600.  The  nylon  net  was  pur- 
chased for  3  cents  a  square  foot,  and  then 
put  together  by  NMFS  personnel. 

NO    POLLUTION 

One  of  the  best  things  about  flsh  farming, 
according  to  Mahnken,  is  that  It  Is  a  non- 
polluting  Industry,  and  one  of  the  twst  uses 
that  can  be  made  of  aquatic  lands. 

But  pollution  produced  by  man  could  give 
the  flsh  fanners  problems. 

Mahnken  said  whUe  an  oil  spUl  might  not 
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kill  the  ILsli  It  oertalnly  could  cause  prob- 
lems. 

For  one  thing,  oU  would  put  the  fish  oS 
their  feed.  »nd  If  that  happened  when  they 
were  making  fast  growth,  the  setback  could 
tip  the  operation  into  the  red. 

OU  also  puts  the  flsh  under  stress,  and 
there  Is  a  strong  Indication  stress  and  an 
Increase  In  disease  are  connected. 

On  the  subject  of  nets,  both  Norotny 
and  Mahnken  said  they  believe  that  method 
offers  much  better  posslbllltlee  than  ponds. 

Pens  can  be  anchored  In  water  that  stays 
cool.  That  Is  Important,  they  said,  as  salmon 
get  uncomfortable  and  more  disease  prone 
m  water  above  K6  degreee. 

Pens  further  can  be  held  at  a  depth  that 
wont  disturb  surface  traffic. 

Last  fall  one  pen  was  submerged  so  that 
It  was  about  30  feet  down  at  the  lowest  low 
tide,  and  46  at  the  highest.  The  flsh  were 
kept  there  for  10  weeks,  fed  through  a  tube, 
and  the  growth  rate  was  only  10  per  cent 
lees  than  those  raised  Just  under  the  sur- 
face. 

The  suqsended  pens  allow  fresh  water  to 
wash  continually  through,  bringing  oxygen 
and  natural  nutrients,  and  flushing  away 
waste  materials. 

As  mentioned  in  an  earlier  article,  Mahn- 
ken estimates  500,000  pounds  of  salmon  can 
be  raised  per  acre  of  surface  water.  He  fur- 
ther eetlmatea  there  are  10,000  acres  of 
Puget  Sound  In  Kitsap  County  suitable  for 
salmon  famUng. 

KNTIXX  CATCH 

"Tou  could  equal  the  entire  American 
catch  of  salmon."  he  said. 

Many  things  would  have  to  be  worked  out, 
and  conflicts  resolved  Involving  aesthetics, 
recreation  and  commerce. 

Jerry  Tamashlta,  the  only  person  now 
practicing  raft  culture  of  oysters  commer- 
cially, in  Puget  Sound,  also  had  something 
to  say  on  the  matter.  He  had  a  lot  of  opposi- 
tion to  overcome  before  he  was  allowed  to 
install  the  rafts. 

"I  think  all  of  us  are  becoming  aware  of 
a  responsibility  to  our  fellow  man,"  he  said. 
•'I  think  eventually  we  will  be  able  to  live  In 
harmony,  but  we  are  suffering  in  the  transi- 
tion." 

P&BifiNG  Pncrr  Sound — IV:  Mussels  an 
OvratLooKXD  Cbop  roR  Food,  Protbin. 
Calcium 

(By  Malcolm  MacNey) 

A  little  black  mollusk  that  grows  like  crazy 
in  Puget  Sound  and  gets  hardly  any  atten- 
tion is  believed  by  at  least  a  few  experts  to 
have  the  greatest  potential  of  all. 

No.  1  champion  of  that  mollusk — the  mus- 
sel— is  Tim  Joyner,  oceanographer  with  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Services  In  Seattle. 

Mussels  produce  high  quality  meat  that  Is 
delicious.  Joyner  said,  when  cooked  In  any 
number  of  ways. 

The  mussels  can  be  ground  up,  the  meat 
and  shells  separated,  and  the  meat  processed 
for  use  as  a  poultry,  animal  or  flsh  food 
additive. 

The  shells  won't  go  to  waste  either.  Being 
practically  pure  calcium  carbonate,  they  can 
be  used  for  poultry  grit,  or  as  a  thickener  in 
paint  and  asphalt  as  is  being  done  in  Ger- 
many. 

LOTS  or  PROTEIN 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  use  that  could  be 
made  of  mussel  meat  is  extracting  the  high- 
grade  protein  the  little  bivalves  produce  so 
efficiently. 

The  odorless  and  tasteless  concentrate 
could  be  highly  Important  in  a  world  where 
many  people  are  suffermg  from  malnutrition 
brought  on  by  a  lack  of  protein. 

"No  other  animal."  Joyner  said,  "can  turn 

feed  Into  high  grade  protein  better  than  a 

,    mussel." 

^        They  are  the  most  efficient  filter  we  know, 

he  added.  While  oysters  only  digest  a  little 
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of  what  they  take  in,  the  mussel  digests  most 
anything. 

So  they  grow  rapidly,  can  be  "pastiu*d' 
at  nearly  any  depth  and  are  great  UtUe  water 
cleaners. 

Because  they  are  such  "efficient  biological 
Alters,"  mussels  do  become  toxic  from  time 
to  time  by  soaking  up  a  paralytic  poison. 
However,  there  has  never  been  any  known 
paralytic  shellflsh  poisoning  inside  Admiralty 
Inlet.  Joyner  said  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray  has  re- 
ported. 

This  might  be  a  point  to  capitalize  on  for 
mussels  grown  in  Puget  Sound. 

Joyner  also  pointed  out  that  In  areas 
where  mussels  might  be  Intensely  cultivated 
and  might  be  expoeed  to  the  poison  such  as 
that  found  in  a  red  tide,  "the  presence  of 
paralytic  poisoning  can  be  readily  detected 
by  regular  monitoring." 

Then  harvesting  would  be  curtailed  untu 
the  mussels  had  released  the  poison  and 
again  became  safe. 

fAKMING    NOT   NEW 

Mussel  farming  is  certainly  nothing  new 
They  have  been  raised  since  Roman  times 
Joyner  said. 

An  Irishman  shipwrecked  on  the  severe 
southern  coast  of  Brittany  in  France  during 
winter  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago  acci- 
dentally started  mussel  cultxire  there.  Un- 
able to  climb  the  cliffs  behind  him.  the  Irish- 
man put  together  bits  and  pieces  of  old  flsh 
netting,  tied  the  netting  to  posts  and  set 
them  out  to  catch  low  flying  birds  that  kept 
him  going  through  the  winter. 

Finding  mussels  clinging  to  the  posts  In 
the  spring,  he  added  them  to  his  diet. 

When  his  French  farmer  rescuers  found 
the  Irishman  living  better  than  they,  the 
next  question  was  how  had  he  done  it  Thus 
was  born  a  business  that  has  produced  some 
wealthy  Frenchmen. 

Almost  as  intriguing  is  the  story  of  mus- 
sel farming  in  the  deep  inlets  of  Spain's  At- 
lantic coastline. 

Prof.  Buenaventura  Andrea  found  mussels 
growing  profusely  in  one  of  the  Inlets.  The 
natives  didn't  much  care  for  them,  though 
they  did  use  "mussel  mud"  for  pig  food  and 
fertilizer. 

But  the  professor  talked  the  government 
into  supporting  research  Into  suspended 
culture  of  the  mollusks.  And  he  found  they 
grew  with  amazing  speed  at  almost  anv 
depth. 

In  fact,  those  grown  down  where  they 
didn't  get  any  light  came  out  a  light  brown 
and  brought  a  premium  price  on  the  markets 
In  Prance. 

LEADING    PRODUCER 

Prom  the  Idea  of  that  one  man,  Spain  in 
two  decades  became  the  leading  mussel  pro- 
ducer In  the  world,  selling  malnlv  to  markets 
in  northern  Europe.  On  rafts  i-10  acre  In 
size,  an  average  of  55  tons  of  mussels  are 
grown  each  year. 

They  can  also  be  grown  on  ropes  stretched 
horizontally  between  posts,  or  on  ropes 
wrapped  around  posts. 

Holland  also  has  been  a  producer  of  mus- 
sels for  many  years,  but  the  highlv  polluted 
Rhine  River  has  wiped  out  some  of  Its 
"farms." 

This  should  serve  as  a  good  example  for 
Puget  Sound  of  what  not  to  do,  Joyner  be- 
lieves. 

Nutrients  to  grow  all  kinds  of  marine 
things  are  constantly  being  washed  Into  the 
Sound  from  the  sea.  and  poured  In  from 
the  sea,  and  poured  In  from  the  river  tribu- 
taries. 

"We're  sitting  on  a  goldmine.  If  well  Just 
take  cognizance  of  It,"  Joyner  declared. 

"The  Sound  is  Just  like  a  great  big  piece 
of  bottom  land  .  .  . 

"We  have  an  Incredible  resource  if  we 
choose  to  use  It  this  way.  If  we  don't,  we'll 
have  another  Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  end  of 
the  century." 
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Not  only  must  any  further  polluting  of 
the  Sound  be  halted,  he  said,  but  it  should 
be  restored  to  its  original  pristine  state. 

He  cites  the  formation  of  Metro  around 
Seattle  and  the  Puget  Sound  Governmental 
Conference  as  steps  In  the  right  direction. 

"But,"  he  said,  "the  counties  must  give  up 
some  of  their  Jealously  guarded  authority,  if 
things  remain  fragmented  as  they  are.  ini 
all  go  down  the  tube." 

But  with  a  clean,  flsh-producing  Sound, 
the  use  of  the  fertUe  valleys  of  the  Sound 
tributaries  to  produce  crops,  and  the  grow- 
ing of  farm  goods  in  Eastern  Washington, 
Joyner  believes  Washington  could  very  well 
lead  the  nation  in  food  production. 

Joyner  spoke  of  Wllllpa  Harbor,  the  state's 
major  oyster  producing  area,  as  a  way  not 
to  go. 

More  and  more  housing  means  more  and 
more  septic  tanks,  until  seepage  from  these 
tanks  Is  "threatening  a  very  valuable  In- 
dustry." 

Joyner  also  spoke  of  a  way  to  go,  if  the 
Sound  Is  not  let  go  down  the  tube.  That  Is 
what  he  calls  polyculture.  the  growing  of 
non-competing  crops  In  the  same  area. 

The  crops  he  suggested  are  salmon  in  net 
pens  or  cages,  and  shrimp,  mussels,  oysters 
and  even  scallops  beneath  the  pens.  The 
shellflsh  would  utilize  what  feed  the  salmon 
missed,  plus  the  flsh  wastes,  and  at  the  same 
time  they'd  be  providing  a  natural  water- 
cleaning  system. 

One  problem  a  mussel  grower  would  prob- 
ably have  now  is  finding  markets.  But  the 
NMPS  Is  working  on  this  also. 

The  service  is  encouraging  restaurants  to 
offer  the  mollusks  as  a  gourmet  item.  Once 
this  happens.  Joyner  reasons,  the  Joneses 
will  want  to  keep  up  with  the  Vanderbllts. 
And  everybody  wants  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses. 


Farming  Puget  Sound — V:  Other  Interests 

Must  Be  Weighed  in  Aquaculture 

(By  Malcolm  MacNey) 

Many  things  have  to  be  considered  when  It 
comes  to  farming  Puget  Sound  for  fishes,  in 
addition  to  the  actual  growing  and  marketing 
processes. 

Water  skiing,  boating,  sports  and  commer- 
cial flohing  and  commercial  movement  are 
some  of  those  things. 

Both  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  will 
have  a  hand  In  trying  to  keep  everybody 
happy.  Any  prospective  fish  farmer  will  need 
permits  from  each  organization. 

"Our  objective  Is  to  promote  aquaculture 
compatible  with  recreation  and  commerce 
and  environmental  considerations,"  said  Dr. 
David  W.  Jamison,  aquatic  land  manager  lor 
the  DNR. 

In  line  with  this,  the  DNR  has  applied  to 
the  Corps  for  permits  -to  carry  on  experi- 
mental work  at  12  sites  on  Puget  Sound. 
10  In  the  south  and  two  in  the  north. 

In  Its  new  role  as  a  protector  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  Corps  announced  factors  that 
would  be  coxisldered  In  studying  the  appli- 
cations would  be  "navigation,  fsh  and  wild- 
life, water  quality,  economics,  conservation, 
esthetics,  recreation,  water  supply,  flood 
damage  prevention,  ecosystems,  and.  In  gen- 
eral, the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  people." 

The  DNR  tests  are  designed  to  learn  If 
some  aquaculture  techniques  can  be  devel- 
oped to  meet  both  the  Corf)s'  and  Its  own 
criteria. 

Jamison  Is  proposing  to  try  growing  clams, 
oysters  and  seaweed  at  depths  that  would 
not  disturb  surface  traffic. 

Some  n.aturally  grown  seaweed,  the  red 
Iradaea.  has  been  harvested  by  the  Lumml 
Indians  the  past  couple  of  summers.  The  red 
kelp  brings  a  price  of  MOO  a  dry  ton  because 
of  the  carrageenln  It  contains. 

Carrageenln  has  widespread  use  in  tooth- 
paste,  ice   cream,   milk   products,   prepared 
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cereals,  cosmetics  and  paints  as  an  emulsi- 
fying and  smoothing  agent. 

ICARKET    rOR    KELP 

But  there  is  a  market  for  the  more  conunon 
brown  kelp.  also.  Because  the  price  is  only 
|B0  a  dry  ton,  however,  an  inexpensive  har- 
vesting method  Is  a  mtist. 

Harvesting  oould  likely  be  accomplished 
without  imdue  expense  if  the  kelp  will  grow 
on  lines  beneath  the  Sound. 

Seaweed  Is  not  found  extensively  In 
southern  Puget  Sound,  but  there  Is  rather 
firm  belief  this  Is  becaxise  the  bottom  does 
not  provide  enough  things  for  the  kelp  to 
fasten  to. 

(This  belief  is  partly  borne  out  by  the 
kelp  that  grows  readily  and  rapidly  on  rof>ea 
hanging  in  the  water  around  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  facilities  near  Man- 
chester.) 

Test  growing  of  the  kelp  will  be  between 
minus  15  and  minus  60  feet,  as  will  that  of 
the  oysters  and  clams. 

Oysters  will  be  grown  both  suspended  on 
ropes  and  In  trays,  while  the  clams  will  be 
tried  on  trays. 

UNSURE    OF    CLAIMS 

"We  don't  know,"  Jamison  said,  "whether 
claims  will  gjow  outside  sand  and  gravel.  If 
they  need  gravel,  that  could  add  a  tremen- 
dous weight  factor." 

Llttleneck  and  Manila  clams  will  be  used 
In  the  test  work. 

"When  It's  all  over,"  Jamison  added,  "we 
can  then  say  what  will  grow  where  and  what 
the  possible  return  might  be.  I  think  well 
find  some  choice  areas." 

The  department  is  also  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  private  beach  owner  who 
might  want  to  do  a  little  home  flsh 
gardening. 

"We'll  be  putting  out  a  publication  in  six 
or  seven  months,"  Jamison  said,  "on  back- 
yard aquaculture." 

As  an  exsimple  of  the  backyard  variety, 
Jamison  mentioned  growing  oysters  on  ropes 
or  wires  suspended  from  swimming  or  boat- 
ing docks 

SELFISH    motive 

The  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the  DNR  Is 
far  from  altruistic.  Under  the  state  oonstltu- 
tlon,  the  state  owns  all  the  lands  under  the 
Sound,  with  certain  exceptions  too  detailed 
to  go  Into  here. 

So  If  aquaculture  programs  can  be  devel- 
oped, they  would  put  "a  good  monetary  price 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bay  that  was  not  there 
before."  Jamison  said. 

Some  of  that  land  is  already  under  lease 
lor  harvesting  clams,  including  geoducks,  and 
oysters. 

The  price  Is  $6  to  tl5  an  acre  for  oysters, 
depending  on  the  grounds,  50  cents  an  acre 
plus  a  royalty  on  the  poundage  for  geoducka, 
and  a  straight  royalty  on  the  poundage  for 
other  clams. 

NO    SET    SCHEDULE 

While  no  definite  schedule  has  been  worked 
out  for  raising  salmon,  Jamison  suggested  It 
could  be  on  a  royalty  basis,  or  in  the  form 
of  share-cropping  such  as  on  grazing  or 
wheat  lands. 

"Wed  have  to  be  fair  to  the  grower,"  Jami- 
son said,  "as  we  don't  want  to  drive  him  out. 
For  the  first  few  years,  high  development 
costs  will  have  to  be  considered." 

Land  Commissioner  Bert  Cole,  who  heads 
the  DNR,  is  another  champion  of  aqua- 
culture. 

"There  Is  no  reason  why  recreational  ac- 
tivities and  the  commercial  growing  of  ma- 
rine and  freshwater  products  for  food  and 
industrial  materials  cannot  occur  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Use  of  these  marine  areas  can 
be  comparable  to  the  multiple  iise  we  now 
make  of  our  forests  and  rangelands,"  Cole 
has  declared. 
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Farming  Puoet  Sound — VI:  Crop  Produc- 
tion Problems  Similar  on  iMin,  in  tre 
Sea 

(By  Malcolm  MacNey) 
Farming  on  the  land  and  In  the  sea  have 
many  similarities,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
Just  as  certain  soils  are  better  for  raising 
certain  crops,  there  are  places  in  the  salt 
water  better  suited  for  growing  various  ma- 
rine organisms. 

Temperatures  are  important  In  both  aqua- 
culture and  agriculture. 

Some  crops  in  both  activities  need  feed- 
ing or  fertilizing. 

And  in  both  forms  of  farming  there  are 
dangers  of  crop  losses  and  failures. 

By  far  the  greatest  threat  to  flsh  farming 
Is  pollution. 

Unless  pollution  Is  checked,  Puget  Sound 
can  be  ruined.  Unless  reversed,  it  will  never 
realize  its  potential.  These  are  the  facte  of  ' 
life  pointed  out  by  nearly  everybody  taking 
part  In  the  propagation  and  raising  of  ma- 
rine life. 

nothing    like   IT 

"There  Is  nothing  else  like  it  In  the  world." 
Tim  Joyner,  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  said,  referring  to  the  Sound. 

Cool  and  fresh  ocean  vrater,  carrying  oxy- 
gen and  nutrients,  pours  In  through  the  bot- 
tom of  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  continues  down 
the  Sound  until  it  hits  the  "prow"  of  Vashon 
Island. 

There  the  water  is  forced  to  the  top  and 
back  out  to  sea. 

The  "flush  action"  Is  slower  in  southern 
Puget  Sound,  and  much,  much  slower  In 
some  of  the  southern  bays  and  inlets. 

This  makes  the  southern  part  Just  that 
much  more  vulnerable  to  the  pollution 
threat. 

But  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  degree. 

IN    many    WATS 

Pollution  can  attack  in  many  ways.  It  can 
destroy  parts  of  the  food  chain.  Including 
the  phytoplankton  that  are  at  the  start  of 
the  chain. 

It  can  cause  disease.  It  can  cause  retarded 
growth.  And  It  can  Just  plain  make  one  of 
the  potential  Sound  crops  unsafe  to  eat. 

That  Is  happening  now  in  some  areas.  Dr. 
David  Jamison,  aquatic  lands  manaeer  from 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
pointed  out. 

"Weeping  septic  tanks"  flowing  across  oys- 
ter and  clam  beds  are  creating  a  problem,  as 
are  some  sewer  outfalls. 

The  outfaU  discharges  may  even  meet 
water  quality  standards,  and  still  be  de- 
clared a  hazard  by  health  officials  through  the 
probability  of  contaminating  marine  life. 

When  this  happens,  the  state  charges  the 
polluter  for  the  area  withdrawn  from  pro- 
duction. 

Mucking  UD  of  the  Sound  is  not  the  only 
thing  putting  a  crimp  in  marine  production. 

Salmon  and  steelhead  spawning  beds  and 
the  streams  leading  to  them  have  been 
taking  a  beating  for  years.  Dams,  gravel  and 
logging  operations,  and  water  removal  are 
some  of  the  things  making  it  tougher  and 
tougher  to  raise  flsh  by  natural  means,  re- 
ferred to  by  Cedrick  Lindsay  as  "a  big  natural 
aquaculture  program."  He  is  a  veteran  flsh 
biologist  with  the  Department  of  Flaheriee. 

Streams  are  the  brood  area  and  the 
flrst  natural  pasture,  he  added.  Then  the  flsh 
feed  in  the  "big  pasture  in  the  sea,"  and  are 
usually  caught  on  the  return  migration. 

"We  must  not  forget  the  bulk  of  the  sal- 
mon are  being  produced  from  natural  produc- 
tion and  are  not  artlflclal.  If  we  don't  protect 
the  natural  production,  salmon  could  well 
go  out." 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  the  Sound  Is 
oil.  Something  of  its  potential  force  for  de- 
struction was  demonstrated  when  5,600  bar- 
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rels  of  light  No.  2  dlesel  oil  was  pumped  Into 
the  Sound  near  Anacortes  a  few  weeks  ago. 

HARO-KIT   ARTAS 

ECardest  hit  was  the  south  shore  of  Ouemea 
Island  where  much  marine  life  was  destroyed. 

That  type  of  oil  diaslpatee  rather  n^ldly. 
If  the  oil  had  been  a  heavier,  crude  type,  the 
damage  could  have  been  much  greater. 

The  threat  of  oil,  or  at  least  of  oil  drilling, 
is  one  big  reason  many  people  hope  success- 
ful acquaculturer  programs  can  be  developed 
in  I*uget  Sound. 

They  believe  that  aquactilture  and  oil 
drilling  are  somewhat  Incompatible,  and  that 
a  successful  flsh  fanning  industry  would  shut 
the  door  on  any  future  proposals  for  Sound 
drilling. 

The  basis  for  this  reasoning  is  a  regulation 
that  says  when  two  industries  are  competing 
for  a  reeovirce,  the  one  least  damaging  to  the 
environment  shall  be  given  the  nod. 

But  flrst  a  successful  aquaculture  program 
must  be  developed.  Ttom  the  many  efforts 
In  that  direction,  success  seems  assured. 

If  the  Sound  la  given  the  proper  protection. 


COTTER  CALLS  FOR  NEW  $800 
DEPENDENCY  DEDUCTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  the  President's 
remarks  today  in  support  of  his  program 
to  stimulate  the  economy  without  in- 
creasing the  fires  of  inflation. 

There  was  little  new  information  in  his 
remarks  and  I  believe  his  tax  proposals 
are  misguided  and  require  substantial 
modification. 

While  I  welcome  the  President's  eco- 
nomic actions,  belated  though  they  may 
be,  I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
carefully  scrutinize  the  President's  tax 
proposals  to  insure  that  they  are  designed 
to  attain  the  goals  they  seek  to  achieve. 
These  goals  are  to  stimulate  our  stagnat- 
ing economy  and  thereby  lessen  unem- 
ployment and  simultaneously  to  dampen 
the  fires  of  inflation  that  consume  the 
wage  earner's  salary. 

I  have  the  most  serious  reservations 
that  the  10-percent  investment  tax 
credit,  sind  even  the  total  repeal  of  the 
auto  excise  tax,  will  promote  necessary 
stimulation  of  the  economy.  My  reason- 
ing is  that  the  current  economic  problem 
of  unemployment — it  is  over  9  percent  on 
an  imadjusted  basis  in  my  State  of 
Connecticut — is  more  the  result  of  the 
lack  of  consumer  spending  than  the  l&ck. 
of  new  production  facilities  in  big  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  the  latest  figures  I  have 
seen  indicate  that  the  productive  capa- 
city of  the  United  States  is  being  used  at 
only  73  percent.  This  means  that  27  per- 
cent of  our  industrial  might  is  not  being 
used.  The  central  reason  for  this  lack  of 
production  Is  that  the  consumer — the 
working  man  and  woman — does  not  have 
enough  expendable  money  or  are  too  un- 
sure of  long  range  employment  to  spend. 
Therefore,  the  current  economic  stagna- 
tion with  its  high  unemployment  is  being 
caused  by  the  lack  of  consumer's  desire  or 
his  inability  to  spend.  In  abstract  terms 
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what  this  means  is  that  the  demand  fol- 
lows supply  or  more  simply  put,  people 
are  refusing  to  buy. 

Given  this  state  of  affairs,  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  substantially 
modify  the  President's  tax  proposals  by 
increasing  the  persc«ial  exemption  for 
each  taxpayer  and  his  dependents  to  $800 
per  person.  This  new,  higher,  personal 
deduction  will  be  available  to  all  tax- 
payers and  Is  a  more  realistic  figure  for 
the  cost  of  caring  for  dependents.  What 
this  means  is  that  the  worklngman  will 
get  additional  tax  relief  that  will  create 
a  greater  incentive  to  spend. 

In    order    to    minimize    the    revenue 
losses  from  such  a  program,  I  have  also 
suggested  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Mn.Ls 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  the  Investment  tax  credit  be  lowered 
to  5  percent.  I  have  suggested  a  lower  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  current  recession,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  there  are  now  too  few  goods 
available.  Indeed.  27  percent  of  our  na- 
tion's industrial  capacity  is  unused.  This 
adequately  demomtrates  that  the  call 
for  plant  modernization,  while  Important, 
should  not  be  passed  in  lieu  of  more  con- 
simier  stimulation.  Most  businesses  that 
I  am  familiar  with  have  not  shown  much 
hesitancy  to  modernize,  with  or  without 
a  tax  break.  If  their  goods  and  services 
are  being  used  by  the  consumer.  I  believe 
that  a  5  percent  investment  tax  credit  is 
a  reasonable  incentive  to  business   to 
modernize,  but  I  share  the  concern  of 
many  Members  that  such  a  moderniza- 
tion program  could  adversely  effect  em- 
ployment. It  Is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  this  program  is  designed  for  twin 
objectives — lessening  unemployment  and 
combating  Inflation.  I  believe  that  my 
proposal  will  help  fulfill  both  objectives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  there  are 
other  elements  in  the  tax  structure  that 
should  enter  into  the  congressional  delib- 
erations. First,  the  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion wtiich  was  enacted  by  administra- 
tive flat  should  be  repealed.  This  would 
save  $3.4  billion  per  year,  in  addition,  the 
Congress  should  consider  moving  more 
forcefully  in  closing  unfair  tax  prefer- 
ences: The  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowance for  oil  ventures  and  the  intan- 
gible oil  drilling  write-off  could  be  tight- 
ened;  the  loopholes  in  hobby  farming 
could  be  restricted;  capital  gains  regula- 
tions  could    be    made   stricter;    and    a 
stringent  minimum  tax  could  be  adopted. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  issue  of  inflation, 
more  remains  to  be  done.  Among  my  first 
legislative  actions  was  a  proposal  for  ef- 
fective wage-price  controls  to  combat  in- 
flation. I  beUeve  that  restraint  in  this 
area   must   continue   after    the    90-day 
freeze   and  serious   thought  should   be 
given  to  controls  on  interest,  dividends, 
and  profit.  Furthermore,  no  segment  of 
our  society  should  be  asked  to  bear  the 
disproportionate  burden  of  our  Nation's 
economic  policy.  I  believe  that  fair  and 
enforceable  set  guidelines  should  be  es- 
tablished after  the  initial  freeze. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  change  the  thrust  of  the 
President's  tax  proposals.  I  believe  that 
a  new  $800  deduction  for  dependents  Is 
the  most  equitable  means  to  stimulate  the 
economy  without  increasing  inflation. 

In  addition,  the  new  $800  per  depend- 
ent deduction  is  a  more  realistic  flgure  of 
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the  coflt  of  raising  a  family  in  our  Nation 
today.  The  effects  of  such  a  deduction 
would  be  seen  in  the  worker's  paycheck. 
Finally,  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  the  10 -percent  import  tax  estab- 
lished by  the  President  could  result  In 
higher  prices  to  the  consimier.  This  tem- 
porary new  Import  tax,  while  it  might 
be  necessary,  requires  the  consimier  to 
pay  increased  costs  and  reinforces  the 
need  for  more  tax  relief  for  the  already 
overburdened  wage  earner. 


RED  CROSS  COMMENDS  MRS. 
I.KST.TK  PARKER 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  received  word  from  the  Amer- 
ican National  Red  Cross  commending  the 
heroism  of  a  young  Nashvillian,  Mrs. 
Leslie  Parker.  I  feel  this  heroism  worthy 
of  mention  to  my  fellow  House  colleagues. 

On  April  10,  1971,  a  14-month-old  in- 
fant suffering  a  high  temperature  ac- 
companying the  gastrointestinal  disease 
shingeUa,  drove  in  with  his  parents  to 
the  Parker's  Centennial  Boulevard  filling 
station.  Suddenly,  the  child  went  into 
convulsions  and  stopped  breathing. 

Mrs.  Parker,  waiting  to  meet  her  hus- 
band, gave  mouth-to-mouth  resuscita- 
tion and  revived  the  infant.  He  was 
breathing  on  his  own  when  admitted  to 
the  hospital. 

How  long  did  the  resuscitation  take? 
According  to  Mrs.  Parker,  "not  very 
long." 

She  said : 

It  seemed  like  forever,  but  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  seconds  before  the  child  was 
revived. 

Mrs.  Parker,  in  1969,  had  received  Red 
Cross  llfesaving  training.  On  that  April 
day,  she  showed  how  valuable  it  can  be 
As  Mrs.  Parker  noted: 

When  you  save  someone's  life.  Ifs  the 
most  precious  thing  In  the  world. 

"Without  this— training  and  action— I 
believe  the  child  would  have  died,"  she 
said.  The  attending  physician  agreed. 

On  September  20,  Nashville's  Red  Cross 
Chapter  will  recognize  Mrs.  Parker's 
training  and  prompt  action.  She  will  be 
awarded  the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of 
Merit,  the  highest  honor  given  persons 
using  Red  Cross  first  aid,  small  craft,  or 
water  safety  training  to  save  a  life. 

Mrs.  Parker's  reaction  to  the  award 
came  with  these  words : 

I'm  excited   and   a  little  embarrassed. 

We  should  all  be  excited  when  some- 
one follows  Mrs.  Parker's  example.  There 
is  no  embarrassment  when  someone  saves 
another's  life. 
I  Include  the  following  letter: 
The  American  National 

Red  Cross. 
National  Hkadquabters, 
Wasfiington,  D.C..  September  3.  1971. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Pulton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pplton:  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  noteworthy  act  of  mercy  under- 
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taken  by  one  of  your  oonstltuenu,  Mrs.  LeoUe 
Parker,  4905  Illinois  Avenue,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee 37209,  who  has  been  named  to  receive 
the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit.  This  is 
the  highest  award  given  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  a  life  by 
using  skills  learned  In  a  Red  Cross  first  aid. 
small  craft,  or  water  safety  course.  The  Cer- 
tificate bears  the  signatures  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Honorary  Chairman, 
and  E.  Roland  Hamman.  Chairman  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross.  Presentation 
wlU  be  made  by  the  Nashvllle-Davldsoo 
County  Chapter  In  Nashville. 

On  April  10,  1971,  a  14-month-old  Infant 
who  was  suflerlng  a  high  temperature,  went 
Into  convulsions  and  stopped  breathing.  Mrs. 
Parker,  who  Is  trained  in  Red  Cross  first  aid] 
gave  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  and  re- 
vived the  baby.  He  was  breathing  on  his  own 
when  acftnitted  to  the  hospital.  The  attend- 
ing phjilclan  stated  that:  "Without  this 
form  of  Ventilatory  assistance  the  child  could 
not  have  survived."  and  he  commended  Mrs 
P»arker  for  her  first  aid  skill. 

This  action  by  Mrs.  Parker  exemplifies  the 
highest  Ideal  of  the  concern  of  one  himian 
being  for  another  who  Is  In  distress. 
Sincerely. 

George  M.  Elsey. 


ADDJ-nONAL  TEXAS  JUDGE  NEEDED 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  a  public  law  was 
enacted  which,  among  other  things,  in- 
creased the  number  of  Federal  judges  in 
certain  judicial  districts  throughout  the 
Nation.  When  the  bUl  this  law  was  based 
on  passed  the  House,  it  contained  provi- 
sions for  increasing  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral judges  in  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas  from  six  to  eight.  This  number  was 
arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  study- 
ing in  depth  the  problems  of  the  Federal 
judiciary.  Regrettably,  the  Senate  did  not 
make  a  similar  increase  in  the  number 
of  Texas  Federal  judgeships.  And  when 
the  bill  emerged  from  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee,  despite  my  vocal 
objections,  the  House-passed  increase  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Texas  was 
Umited  to  one  additional  seat.  Thus  the 
judicial  needs  of  the  northern  district 
were  not  fully  met  in  the  new  public  law. 

In  an  effort  to  redress  this  state  of 
affairs  I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
raising  the  number  of  Federal  judgeships 
in  the  northern  district  from  seven  to 
eight. 

To  highlight  just  a  few  of  the  major 
reasons  why  this  judicial  district  needs 
another  judge,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord excerpts  from  a  memorandum  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  Honorable  Joe  Ewing 
Estes,  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  district 
court  in  the  northern  district.  While  the 
statistics  I  will  refer  to  represent  the 
status  of  district  cases  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1970,  they  graphically  indicate 
the  judicial  predicament  this  district  is 
in. 

The  Northern  District  of  Texas  is  com- 
prised of  100  counties — three  times  the 
size  of  Indiana. 

The  seven  divisions  for  which  court  is 
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held— in  Dallas,  Port  Worth,  Wichita 
Falls,  Lubbock,  Amarlllo,  Abilene,  and 
San  Angelo — embrace  an  area  of  95,000 
square  miles. 

The  1970  Census  Bureau  figures  show 
a  population  of  3,625,739.  The  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  metropolitan  areas  have  In- 
creased in  size  from  563,959  in  1960  to 
2,296,476  in  1970;  an  Increase  of  33  per- 
cent. 

Since  1961,  the  northern  district  was 
given  jurisdiction  over  habeas  corpus 
appUcations  of  State  prisoners  by  the 
1966  amendment  to  28  U.S.C.  2241, 
and  those  that  follow.  This  amendment 
in  effect  transferred  to  this  district,  from 
other  Texas  districts,  40.3  percent  of  the 
State  prisoner  applications  by  reason  of 
their  conviction  In  the  northern  district 
Collections  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
for  fiscal  1970  were  $6,943,305,  the  largest 
of  any  district  In  the  Nation. 

During  the  period  from  1960  to  August 
31,  1970,  case  filings  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict have  increased,  as  follows: 

Civil  case  filings  in  the  12-month  peri- 
od ending  August  31,  1970.  rose  110  per- 
cent over  calendar  1960. 
Criminal  case  filings  rose  70  percent. 
Bankruptcy  case  filings  rose  296  per- 
cent. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  figure 
for  civil  cases  included  only  186  docketed 
habeas  corpus  cases.  Additionally,  ap- 
proximately 400  prisoner  papers  were 
considered  and  disposed  of  without 
statistical  records  being  sent  to  the  ad- 
ministrative office  because  of  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  help  in  the  clerk's  office. 
Thus,  the  official  figures  are  imderstated 
by  approximately  400  civil  cases. 

The  complex,  time-consuming  nature 
of  the  cases  now  pending  in  the  north- 
em  district  is  refiected  In  the  following 
issues  present  in  those  cases : 

There  are  617  pending  civil  cases  in- 
volving multiple  parties,  124  injunctions, 
11  trademark.  35  patent  and  copyright, 
52  class  actions,  47  antitrust,  45  prod- 
uct liability,  23  stockholder  suits,  and 
19  common  disaster  cases. 

With  respect  to  criminal  actions,  62 
involve  multiple  parties  and  37  involve 
securities,  fraud,  conspiracy,  and  rack- 
eteering cases. 

Of  the  1,033  pending  bankruptcy  cases, 
547  are  pending  in  the  Dallas  Division, 
58  percent  of  which  are  business  bank- 
ruptcies, 387  of  which  have  liabilities  In 
excess  of  $10,000.  Of  the  first  37  cases 
checked  by  the  referee,  33  cases  have  to- 
tal liabilities  in  excess  of  $9,547,009.29. 
There  are  19,298  claims  on  file.  The  ap- 
peal to  the  district  court  from  the  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy  in  one  of  these  cases 
requires  review  of  a  record  of  4,999  ps^es. 
You  are  aware  of  the  explosion  of 
cases  arising  here  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  The  majority  of  the  124 
pending  injunction  cases  involve  civil 
rights.  These  cases  and  criminal  cases 
take  precedence  over,  and  therefore  de- 
lay dispositions  of,  all  other  cases,  many 
involving  injury  and  loss  of  earning  ca- 
pacity or  the  loss  of  a  person's  business 
or  property. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  all  insur- 
ance transactions  in  Texas  occur  in  the 
northern  district. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a  significant 
port  of  the  northern  district  of  Tex- 
as. I  am  vitally  concerned  about  the 
state  of  justice  and  the  state  of  the  ju- 
dicial process  in  this  area.  And  I  know 
the  residents  of  the  district  share  this 
concern  as  well. 

As  President  Nixon  so  aptly  put  it, 
"Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied." 
When  this  principle  is  applied  to  the 
facts  of  the  matter  in  the  northern 
district  of  Texas,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable. The  needs  of  justice  are  go- 
ing wanting  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
For  this  reason,  the  number  of  Federal 
Judges  in  this  Judicial  district  must  be 
increased  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands on  the  area's  judicial  system. 
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RAISES    QUESTION    ON    RIGHT    TO 
STRIKE 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CAIJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Lawrence,  the  editor  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  is  an  experienced  and  an 
astute  observer  of  the  labor-management 
relations  scene.  His  editorial  in  the  issue 
of  September  13,  1971,  raises  an  Impor- 
tant question  about  the  "right  to  strike." 

The  reasons,  techniques  and  con- 
sequences, and  effects  of  strikes  on  in- 
nocent third  parties  is  a  dimension  that 
requires  more  consideration — even 
legislation. 

Appropriate  legislation  is  possible  and 
necessary.  y 

I  urge  Members,  employers,  and  em- 
ployees to  read  the  editorial.  There  may 
be  alternative  proposals  for  solving  this 
social  and  economic  problem. 

I  commend  Mr.  Lawrence  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  better  understanding  of 
this  problem. 

I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Is  THE  Right  To  Strike  a  Right  To  Injure 

THE  Innocent? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

For  many  years  now,  the  right  of  labor 
unions  to  engage  in  strikes  and  even  to  set  up 
picket  lines  which  members  of  other  unions 
decline  to  cross  has  been  regarded  as  vir- 
tually sacred.  Yet,  neither  Congress  nor  any 
State  legislature  has  ventured  to  defend  the 
rights  of  those  Innocent  persons  who  ar?  ad- 
versely affected  not  only  by  strikes  themselves 
but  by  threats  of  work  stoppages  which  cause 
slowdowns  or  Interruptions  In  the  flow  of 
products  to  their  purchasers. 

When  wUl  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
start  to  protect  the  individual  whose  busi- 
ness is  hurt  by  threats  of  strikes  or  actual 
strikes?  Again  and  again,  management  be- 
comes Involved  In  protracted  negotiations 
untu  a  crisis  is  reached  and  perhaps  a  halt  in 
operations.  Customers  do  not  know  whether 
the  strike  will  last  days  or  weeks  or  even 
months.  Sometimes  they  must  seek  out  other 
wajrs  of  meeting  their  needs.  Costs  can  then 
be  considerably  Increased,  but  labor  unions 
are  not  required  to  piay  any  of  the  extra  ex- 
pense inflicted  upon  the  Innocent. 

Many  compaxLles  which  are  not  participants 
in  the  disputes  have  paid  large  sums  for  In- 


terim arrangements.  Unions  have  caused  in- 
calculable outlays  of  funds  due  to  uncer- 
tainty created  by  threats  of  strikes  or  the 
sudden  closing  down  of  plants. 

If  a  computation  could  be  made  of  th« 
amounts  of  money  spent  In  the  last  decade  by 
bualnesees  which  were  not  parties  to  a  labor 
oontroversy  but  which  had  to  move  their 
work  from  one  place  to  cuiother  to  avoid  an 
interruption,  the  total  would  be  a  huge  flg- 
tire.  These  losses  have  been  continuing,  and 
there  should  be  con^wnsatlon  to  the  vlctlma. 
But  most  important  of  all,  such  damagee 
should  be  prevented  from  occurring. 

It  surely  Is  time  for  the  rights  of  the  In- 
nocent to  be  given  consideration.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  lost  by  customers  of  Industry 
when  strikes  are  unexpectedly  announced 
and  are  prolonged  beyond  the  point  where  re- 
adjustments can  be  qulcUy  made. 

The  right  to  strike  U  m  Itself  legitimate, 
because  nobody  should  be  compelled  to  work 
If  he  doesnt  desire  to  do  so.  But  large  labor 
unions  comprise  in  a  single  organization 
many  locals  In  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  national  body  thus  aeeerts  a  vast 
authority  in  determining  wage  scales  for  an 
Industry  throughout  the  land.  Employers, 
however,  are  not  permitted  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  each  other  on  the  prices  they 
will  impose  or  the  wage  scales  they  will  pay. 
The  anti-trust  laws  fortjld  such  collusion. 

Labor  unions  today  are  exercising  in  some 
respects  more  power  than  business  monopo- 
lies ever  did.  So  long  as  the  right  to  strike  U 
properly  used,  it  must  be  sanctioned.  But 
when  it  Is  manipulated  In  a  manner  that  la 
hurtful  to  Innocent  parties,  the  Government 
must  Intervene  with  protective  laws. 

The  issue  is  not  Just  a  conflict  between 
labor  and  management.  It  is  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple Justice  affecting  millions  of  citizens.  Cer- 
tain unions  of  their  own  volition  are  able  to 
force  big  factories  to  close  and  stop  produc- 
tion. The  Oovemment  hae  the  duty  to  see 
that  this  right  is  not  Improperly  used.  Un- 
fortunately, the  protection  of  innocent  par- 
ties is  a  step  that  has  been  neglected 
altogether. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problwn  which  the  labor  unions 
would  have  to  accept.  Congress  could  pass 
legislation  requiring  that  a  labor-manage- 
ment contract  should  specify  the  expiration 
date  and  that  this  should  be  made  public.  A 
lockout  or  a  strike  would,  by  law,  not  be 
permitted  untU  one  month  after  the  date 
agreed  upon  for  the  end  of  the  negotiations. 
During  the  fixed  interval  between  the  last 
negotiation  date  and  the  day  on  which  a 
strike  would  take  effect,  preparations  could 
be  made  for  the  shutdown.  There  would  be 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  compromise  settle- 
ments to  be  developed  before  the  30-day 
period  begins.  Businesses  which  are  depend- 
ent upon  continuous  operations  should  at 
least  be  provided  with  this  means  of  making 
plans  to  meet  emergencies. 

If  negotiations  are  resumed  during  the 
30-day  period  and  no  agreement  Is  reached, 
a  new  30-day  notice  of  the  forthcoming 
strike  would  have  to  be  given.  In  this  way,  all 
parties  concerned  will  get  an  opportunity  to 
make  necessary  adjustments.  The  public 
should  be  protected  against  the  uncertainties 
of  present-day  negotiations  which  can  bring 
work  stoppages  instantly. 

There  also  shoiild  be  some  method  whereby 
a  third  party  who  Is  injured  by  strikes  could 
recover  damages  through  the  courts  by  suing 
labor  unions  or  businesses  which  violated  the 
laws  requiring  them  to  abide  by  the  legal 
formula  of  a  month's  prelude  to  strikes  or 
shutdowns. 

These  would  be  constructive  measures  to 
help  avoid  the  losses  that  are  being  Incurred 
by  Innocent  persons  today  through  threat* 
of  strikes  or  stoppages  which  sometimes  are 
ordered  with  less  than  24  hours'  notice. 
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CASE  AGAINST  NO-KSOCK 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGEU 

or  incHioAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Rscord  an  excellent  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Post  of  Friday,  August  6,  1971,  by  Mr. 
William  Raspberry  entitled  "Case 
Against  No-Knock."  In  that  excellent  ar- 
ticle Mr.  Raspberry  discusses  the  out- 
rageous shooting  of  Kenyon  Ballew  by 
the  representatives  of  AFTD. 

The  time  Is  at  hand  when  Secretary 
Connally  must  bring  his  household  Ges- 
tapo under  stem  control,  and  imless  he 
does  so,  it  is  almost  certain  that  more 
citizens  will  be  terrorized  smd  shot  and 
more  women  dishonored  in  the  kind  of 
brutal,  bungling  raid  which  appears  to 
be  something  of  a  hallmark  of  the  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco,  and  Mrearms  Tax  Division 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

The  article  follows: 

Cask   AoAiNaT   No-Knocx 

The  Kenyon  BaJlew  tragedy,  which  might 
have  provided  the  occaalon  for  a  hard  look  at 
a  number  of  questionable  p>ollce  practices, 
has  been  instead  the  springboard  for  near- 
criminal  silliness  from  high  places. 

The  agreed  upon  facts  are  that  the  Silver 
Spring  home  of  Ballew,  a  28-year-old  gun 
collector,  was  raided  by  Montgomery  County 
and  federal  agents  acting  on  a  tip  that  Bal- 
lew was  keeping  Illegal  hand  grenades  there. 

The  raiding  party,  except  for  one  officer 
(who  was  not  among  the  first  to  enter  the 
premises)  were  In  civilian  clothes.  They 
broke  through  the  back  door  of  the  Ballew 
apartment  with  a  battering  ram,  and  Ballew, 
nude  at  the  time,  grabbed  an  antique  pistol 
to  defend  himself. 

The  officers  flred  eight  shots,  one  of  which 
Is  still  lodged  In  Ballew's  head.  (He  has  re- 
mained In  the  hospital,  paralyzed  and  un- 
able to  speak.)  Ballew  himself  flred  one  shot, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  that  one 
shot  was  flred  after  be  was  already  wounded. 

That  Is  the  tragedy.  Here  la  the  sUUness: 

Montgomery  County  Executive  James  P. 
Oleason  Issued  a  report  that  there  was  noth- 
ing "Improper"  about  the  police  actions  In 
the  raid. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally  (the 
federal  officers  were  Treasury  agents)  said 
that  the  raid  Involved  "administrative  and 
supervisory  deficiencies"  but  that  It  was 
"legally  proper." 

A  Montgomery  County  grand  Jury  Issued  a 
report  but  declined  to  Indict  either  Ballew 
or  the  men  who  shot  at  him. 

A  fair  summation  of  the  three  reports  Is 
(1)  It's  too  bad  that  BaUew  was  shot:  (2) 
The  police  Informer  (allegedly  a  Juvenile 
housebreaking  suspect)  gave  them  bad  In- 
formation, and  (3)  nobody,  neither  police 
nor  the  victim,  did  anything  wrong. 

Well,  It  wasn't  an  accident.  So  how  can 
Ballew  be  Ijnng  there  near  death  with  a 
bullet  In  his  head  If  nobody  did  anything 
wrong? 

What  It  comes  down  to  Is  official  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  that  police  officers  and  fed- 
eral agents  can  make  tragic  mistakes.  Bad 
for  morale,  you  know. 

That's  silly,  too.  and  worse.  Are  citizens 
supposed  to  have  such  confidence  In  their 
law-enforcement  officials  that  they  will  over- 
look official  whitewashing  of  their  most 
grievous  errors?  No  one  supposes  for  a  mo- 
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ment  that  a  grand  jury  would  not  have 
returned  an  indictment  if  it  had  been  a 
sweatshirt-clad  cop  who  took  a  bullet  In  the 
head. 

Even  the  most  open-minded  investigation 
wont  help  B«aiew'B  health,  of  course,  but  It 
might  have  helped  police  credibility  If  there 
had  been  some  Indication  that  they  were  re- 
thinking their  raid  procedures  Instead  of 
pretending  that  nothing  wrong  really  hap- 
jjened. 

It  would  seem  obvious,  for  Instance,  that 
scHne  member  of  Congress  would  use  the 
Impetus  provided  by  the  Ballew  case  to  In- 
troduce legislation  to  repeal  the  no-knock 
section  of  the  D.C.  crime  act. 

Someone,  it  seems,  might  want  to  raise 
questions  about  the  logic  of  using  plain- 
clothesmen  in  raids  of  this  sort.  However 
frightening  Ballew  might  have  been,  he 
might  not  have  tried  to  shoot  if  the  first 
men  to  enter  his  apartment  had  been  in 
p>ollce  uniform. 

The  raiders  insist  that  they  announced 
themselves  as  police  officers,  but  acknowledge 
that  they  couldn't  make  out  what  Mrs.  Bal- 
lew said  in  response.  (If  they  had  trouble 
understanding  her,  isn't  It  reasonable  that 
she  might  have  had  trouble  understanding 
them?) 

But  even  to  settle  the  question  of  whether 
the  announcement  was  made  and  understood 
is  not  to  settle  the  more  troubling  question : 
Does  It  make  sense  to  open  up  to  any  gang 
of  casually  dressed  tough  guys  who  say  they 
are  cc^>s? 

People  do  lie  occasionally,  and  that  in- 
cludes housebreakers  and  robbers. 

It  will  rub  some  tough-guy  cops  the  wrong 
way.  but  what's  wrong  (at  least  in  cases  In- 
volving contraband  that  is  not  easily  dis- 
posed of)  with  surrounding  the  premises  and 
phoning  the  suspect  to  say  the  police  are 
on  the  way?  Or  for  that  matter,  what's  wrong 
with  giving  a  suspect  time  to  phone  police 
headquarters  to  make  sure  the  raid  is  legiti- 
mate? 

There  may  be  times  when  busting  In  Is  the 
only  reasonable  thing  to  do.  June  7  in  Silver 
Spring  wasn't  one  of  them. 


GI  BILL  SCORES  WITH  VETERAN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAJIMERSCHMIDT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  hear  a  lot  of  reports  about  gripes 
and  complaints  and  demonstrations 
these  days.  We  hear  plenty  about  what 
Is  wrong  with  anything  and  everything. 

So  it  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I 
read  in  a  recent  Mike  Causey  column  in 
the  Washington  Post  an  accoimt  of  an 
ex-sei-viceman  who  liked  the  GI  bill — 
and  the  way  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion took  care  of  his  various  needs. 

It  is  a  refreshing,  positive  note,  and  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  pertinent  portion  of  the 
Federal  Diary  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  24,  1971: 

Veterans'  Administration  recently  received 
the  following  thank-you  note  from  one  of  Its 
millions  of  clients,  a  student  on  the  GI  bill. 
He  used  only  his  elght-dlglt  service  number 
for  Identification.  It  read: 

"This  will  be  the  last  card  111  be  mailing 
In  to  you  at  the  VA;  I  graduate  next  month. 
This  is  Just  to  let  you  know  I'm  grateful  for 
four  years  of  devoted  letter-onenlng.  num- 
ber-copying and  transcript  reading. 

"Thank  you  for  bearing  with  all  the  ad- 
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dress  changes,  the  course  load  adjustments, 
the  messy  signatures.  Thanks  for  quickly 
sending  me  the  raises  Uncle  Sam  allowed, 
and  for  somehow  managing  to  always  arrive 
Just  the  day  before  my  car  was  about  to  die 
from  lack  of  repair,  and  I  from  lack  of  food. 

"Even  if  all  you  do  Is  open  my  envelopes 
and  stuff  my  cards  Into  some  computer, 
thank  you  for  not  spindling,  folding  or  mu- 
tilating me  in  the  process. 

"It's  been  a  turbulent  four  years  and  I 
never  would  have  made  It  without  you.  How 
you've  managed  to  sort  out  order  from  so 
much  confusion  I'll  never  know,  but  111 
never  forget  what  you've  done  for  me. 

"PYom  the  number  on  the  other  end  of  the 
mailbox:  thank  you  and  have  a  good  day." 


FEDERALLY  EMPLOYED  WOMEN 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
national  conference  of  Federally  Em- 
ployed Women,  Inc.,  was  held  on  Jime  26, 
1971,  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  subject  of 
the  conference  was  "The  Federal  Wom- 
en's Program— Fact  or  Fiction?"  and  it 
was  designed  to  work  out  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  program,  which 
is  the  principal  means  of  Implementing 
the  administration's  stated  objectives  of 
improving  the  opportunities  for  women 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  conference  produced  a  signifieant 
set  of  recommendations,  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies. 
Included  in  these  recommendations  is  the 
goal  of  requiring  "Agencies  to  establish 
goals  and  timetables  specifically  for  wom- 
en, including  minority  women." 

The  complete  compilation  of  recom- 
mendations of  Federally  Employed  Wom- 
en, Inc.,  follows.  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues: 

PEW'S  Recommendations  For  Improving  the 

Federal  Women's  Program 

to  the  civil  service  commission 

Goals 

1.  Require  agencies  to  establish  goals  and 
timetables  specifically  for  women.  Including 
minority  women,  similar  to  those  defined  in 
the  memorandum  to  heads  of  agencies  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion dated  May  11.  1971. 

Organization 

2.  Retain  FWP  within  EEO  as  provided  in 
EO  11478.  but  give  separate  emphasis  in  both 
headquarters  and  field  offices. 

3.  Require  establishment  of  a  Federal  Wom- 
en's Program  Coordinator  in  addition  to  a 
Committee.  The  Coordinator  shovild  Tiot  be 
the  EEO  Officer  or  Counselor. 

4.  Provide  a  system  for  an  annual  evalua- 
tion of  the  Federal  Women's  Program,  which 
measures  results  achieved  against  established 
goals  and  action  plans. 

5.  Establish  career  fields  for  FWP  Coordi- 
nators. 

Communication 

6.  Again  require  narrative  Quarterly  Re- 
ports oil  FWP  progress  from  agencies.  Have 
a  Women  in  Action  newsletter  developed 
from  these  reports  each  quarter  for  distribu- 
tion government-wide  to  Individuals  as  well 
as  FWP  staffs. 

7.  Print  sex  statistics  bv  race. 
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8.  Initiate  a  new  study  to  update  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  em- 
ployment prepared  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women,  Oct.  1963, 
to  measure  the  progress  of  women  In  federal 
employment  In  the  past  eight  years. 

Placement 

9.  Review  recruitment  literature  and  train- 
ing materials  to  remove  sex  bias  and  im- 
plications of  sex  preference. 

10.  Require  a  statement  In  all  examination 
announcements  that  volunteer/unpaid  work 
experience  should  be  suted  and  will  be 
credited  at  the  same  level  as  paid  experience. 

11.  Develop  steps  toward  elevation  of  Job 
classifications  for  clerical/secretarial  posi- 
tions. 

Training 

12  As  one  means  of  Implementing  EO 
11478,  establish  grade  requirement  exemp- 
tion for  women  and  minority  employees  for 
attendance  at  the  Federal  Executive  Insti- 
tute at  Charlottesville  and  other  interagency 
executive  training  centers.  Take  15s,  14s,  and 
13s  In  descending  order  until  a  \5'~r  par- 
ticipation target  Is  reached  at  each  training 
session  This  percentage  should  be  Increased 
until  It  reaches  a  level  reflecting  the  propor- 
tion of  women  and  minorities  In  the  work- 
force. 

Upward  Tnobility 

13.  Provide  greater  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement by  establishing  bridges  between 
lower  level  white  and  blue  collar  Jobs  and 
technical/ professional  'administrative    series. 

14.  Promote  Interagency  mobility  for  fed- 
eral employees  at  all  grade  levels  by  ex- 
panding and  publicizing  counselling  and 
placement  services  of  the  Career  Service  Dlv., 
Bur.  Rec   and  Exam. 

Merit  promotion 

15.  Amend  Chapter  335  of  the  Federal 
Personnel  Manual  to  require  all  agencies  to 
publicize  vacancies  sufficiently  In  advance 
to  permit  Interested  employees  to  apply. 

16.  Since  emphasis  on  sup>ervlsory  apprais- 
als leads  to  a  "buddy  system,"  require  that 
no  more  than  26 '"c  of  a  merit  promotion 
evaluation  be  supervisory  appraisal  scores. 

R.I.F. 

17.  Ask  the  General  Counsel  of  the  CSC 
to  clarify  the  legal  basis  of  REP  procedures 
and  their  application  as  they  relate  to  vet- 
erans vs.  women.  Since  the  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  pass  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
(supported  by  women  for  50  years),  which 
would  permit  women  to  be  drafted,  veter- 
ans' preference  in  RIF  appears  to  be  Illegal. 
Recent  reports  Indicate  that  even  women  vol- 
unteers are  not  accepted  on  an  equal  basis 
with  men. 

Benefits 

18.  Review  employee  benefits  to  determine 
sex  bias — e.g..  In  grants  for  overseas  housing 
and  transportation.  Initiate  action  to  equal- 
ize benefits  for  both  male  and  female  em- 
ployees. 

19.  Advise  PEW  on  status  of  CSC  mater- 
nity leave  study  requested  by  the  1967-68 
Interdepartment  Conmilttee  on  the  Status 
of  Women. 

20.  Support  legislation  for  child  care  which 
Includes  provisions  for  children  of  federal 
employees. 

21.  Request  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  clarify  its  official  position  on  what 
government  funds  can  be  used  to  help  pro- 
vide federally  funded  child  care  facilities  in 
government  agencies. 

TO    THE    rEDKRAL    AGENCIXS 

Goals 

I.  Establish  goals  and  timetables  specifi- 
cally for  women,  including  minority  women, 
similar  to  those  defined  In  the  memorandum 
to  heads  of  agencies  by  the  Chm.  of  the 
CSC  dated  6-11-71. 

3.  Report  publicly  and  regularly  on  results 
In  hiring  and  promotion  of  women  In  rela- 
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tion  to  goals  establlahed  by  the  President 
in  his  memorandum  of  Aprtl  21,  1971. 
Organization 

3.  Provide  full-time  staff  personnel  for 
FWP  in  agencies  exceeding  7.000  employees, 
and  provide  adequate  staff  support  for  FWP 
in  all  agencies,  including  field  offices. 

4.  Clarify  responsibUity  for  implementing 
the  FWP  by  issuing  an  agency  directive  to 
all  employees  defining  the  special  responsi- 
bilities of  the  EEO  staff,  the  FWP  Coordi- 
nator. FWP  Committees,  and  the  manage- 
ment ard  line  supervisors. 

5.  Require  quarterly  reports  from  field  in- 
stallatlrns  en  their  progress  In  implementing 
thePWP- 

6.  Provide  a  system  for  self-evaluation  of 
FWP  cp3raiicns  and  for  asesslng  results  in 
terms  of  recruitment,  training,  and  upgrading 
cf  w  men  at  all  levels. 

Cjr^imunication 

7.  Assure  that  strcng  policy  statements 
supp  rting  the  pui  poses  of  the  FWP  from  the 
top  management  levels  are  thoroughly  com- 
municated on  a  repeated  basis  throughout 
the  agency. 

8.  Include  FWP  di^cussicn  as  a  regular  part 
cf  all  management  training  and  orientation 
fr  .grams. 

9.  Review  recruitment  literature  and  train- 
ing materials  to  remcve  sex  bias  and  Impli- 
cailons  of  sex  preference. 

10  Assure  ttiat  award  systems  provide  rec- 
ognition for  actions  helpful  in  promoting 
equal  opijoriunltv  fcr  women. 

11.  Include  information  on  FWP  activities 
in  agency  newsletters. 

Program  development 

12  Conduct  training  programs  for  FWP 
Coordinators. 

13  Make  clear  that  FWP  Coordinator  and 
staff  should  attend  meetings  of  organizations 
with  goals  relating  to  FWP. 

14.  Assure  that  EWP  Coordinators  assigned 
less  than  full-time  responsibilities  are  given 
sufficient  time  to  carry  out  their  functions. 

15  Issue  guidelines  for  field  FWP  Coordina- 
tors— steps  to  be  taken,  useful  procedures. 
etc. 

16.  Assure  that  the  FWP  is  made  visible  to 
all  employees. 

Placement 

17.  Insure  that  women  are  members  of 
promotion  review  boards,  advisory  boards, 
hearing  panels,  and  are  en  community,  in- 
teragency and  similar  committees. 

18.  Insure  that  women  candidates  are  given 
positive  consideration  for  vacancies  In  top 
levels  of  personnel.  EEO.  and  training. 

Training  and  promotion 

19.  Provide  continuing  career  counselling 
to  all  employees  and  publicize  Its  availability. 

30.  Since  training  can  now  be  provided  on 
the  basis  of  potential  as  well  as  for  Job-re- 
lated reasons,  publicize  such  opportunities  to 
all  employees. 

21.  Develop  "bridge  training"  opportunities 
for  low-level  employees  to  enable  them  to 
move  Into  technical,  professional,  and  ad- 
ministrative Jobs,  utilizing  on-the-job  train- 
ing, details,  and  developmental  assignments. 

23.  As  a  means  of  implementing  EO  11478, 
Include  16%  women  and  minority  employees 
in  each  agency  management  training  pro- 
gram. Increasing  this  percentage  imtU  It 
reaches  a  level  reflecting  the  proportion  of 
wotnen  and  minorities  In  the  wtarkforce. 
Special  profframs 

23.  Assure  commitment  to  work  toward 
establishing  quality  child  care  facilities  for 
agency  emi^oyees  by  determining  the  de- 
gree of  employee  need  and  Interest. 

34.  Review  employee  benefits  to  determine 
sex  bias.  Initiate  action  to  equalize  benefits 
for  both  male  and  female  employees. 

TO  X>nnTIDTJAI.S 

1.  Support  legislation  such  as  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  child  care,  etc.,  which 
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would  strengthen  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  women. 

3.  Write  letters  to  editors  of  newspapers 
on  problems  of  sex  discrimination  In  your 
community. 

3.  Ask  your  EEO  Officer  for  copies  of  the 
EEO  Action  Plan  for  your  agency^ 

4.  Ask  for  the  name  of  your  FWP  Coordi- 
nator In  agency  headquarters  and  field  office 
levels. 

5.  R«nlnd  high  level  officials  of  your  con- 
tinuing Interest  in  FWP. 

6.  Make  recommendations  to  management 
on  FWP  via  the  suggestion  system. 

7.  Educate  women  to  awareness  of  discrim- 
ination problems. 

8.  Meet  Informally  with  other  women  to 
exchange  ideas  on  EEO  problems. 

9.  Recommend  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  for  focus  on  FWP. 

10.  Assist  FWP  Coordinator.  EEO  staff, 
unions,  and  management  to  solve  problems 
of  discrimination. 

11.  Encourage  other  women  to  advance 
their  federal  careers  by  utilizing  available 
facilities  of  counseling  and  training. 

13.  Request  that  your  name  be  placed  on 
the  T"J»^<»ng  list  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  LabcH*. 

13.  Ask  to  be  put  on  mailing  list  for  CSC 
publications  on  FWP,  including  newsletter 
"Women  In  Action."  

14.  Organize  Interest  In  developing  a  FEW 
Chapter  wherever  one  does  not  exist. 


STRANGERS  IN  THEIR  OWN  LAND: 
THE  PUERTO  RICANS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  count- 
less years  the  United  States  has  been 
heralded  as  a  nation  of  immigrants.  We 
are  considered  to  be  a  melting  pot  of  di- 
verse racial,  ethnic,  and  nationality 
groups — a  land  in  which  all  persons,  both 
newly  arrived  and  native  bom,  ostensi- 
bly enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  freedoms  and 
virtually  limitless  opportunities. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not  an 
accurate  picture  as  there  are  many  who 
do  not  fully  or  equitably  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits this  country  has  to  offer.  Many  per- 
sons ase  treated  as  second-class  citizens 
and  are  prevented  from  fully  participat- 
ing in  our  political,  social,  and  economic 
life.  One  such  group  is  the  Puerto  Rican. 

For  many  who  migrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rico,  their  as^Jlra- 
tlons  have  not  been  realized  and  emigra- 
tion to  the  mainland  has  tragically  failed 
to  provide  the  salvation  many  had 
imagined  or  hoped  for.  The  Puerto  Rican 
is  seeking  economic  security  and  inde- 
pendence; full  access  to  our  educational, 
social,  and  political  institutions;  and  the 
enjoyment  of  basic  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  Yet  this  is  denied  to  many  of 
us  through  ignorance,  limited  opportuni- 
ties, prejudice,  inadequate  facilities  and 
programs,  and  simple  discrimination. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  to  secure  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  Puerto 
Rlcans. 

The  tragic  plight  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
was  vividly  presented  in  an  outstanding 
televisicHi  documentary  earlier  this  sum- 
mer. In  the  first  of  its  three-part  series — 
"Strangers   In  Their   Own   Land" — the 
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ABC  television  network  presented  a  pene- 
trating and  graphic  discussion  of  the 
many  and  varied  problems  experienced 
by  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States. 
This  program  depicted  the  difficulties 
Puerto  Ricans  daily  encounter  in  flnf^ing 
adequate  housing,  meaningful  employ- 
ment, proper  education,  in  achieving 
equality  with  other  American  citizens, 
and  in  enjoying  simple  human  dignity. 
Puerto  Ricans  are  the  newest  immigrants 
and,  historically,  we  are  experiencing  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  beirig  assimilated 
into  the  American  way  of  life.  This  is 
particularly  cruel  as  we  already  sup- 
posedly enjoy  the  advantage  of  being 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ABC  television  net- 
work is  certainly  to  be  commended  for 
the  important  service  it  has  rendered  in 
producing  and  broadcasting  this  series. 
I  believe  the  documentary  deserves  our 
most  careful  attention  and  reflection, 
particularly  as  it  focuses  on  some  of  the 
issues  I  have  been  discussing  in  the  past 
months  and  reinforces  my  appeals  for 
a  concerted  effort  to  relieve  the  problems 
which  beset  the  Puerto  Rican  commu- 
nity. I  present  herewith,  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record,  the  transcript  of  "Strangers 
in  Their  Own  Land :  The  Puerto  Ricans" 
and  urge  our  colleagues  to  closely  and 
thoughtfully  consider  the  issues  it  raises: 
[Broadcast  over  the  ABC  television  network 

July  22,  1971] 
Strangers  in  Their  Own  Land:  The  Pctbto 

Ricans 
(Produced,  WTltten  and  directed  by  John  E 
Johnson,  Jr.:  narrated  by  Prank  Reynolds- 
executive  producer.  Stephen  Fleischinan) 

Prank  Reynolds.  Puerto  Rlcan  Day 1971 

A  parade  In  New  Tork  salutes  our  newest  Im- 
migrants, Just  as  other  parades  salute  those 
who  came  before  them— the  Irish  on  St  Pat- 
rick's Day.  the  Italians  on  Columbus  Day. 

Demonstrator.  We're  the  most  discrimi- 
nated minority  In  this  city  and  In  this  coun- 
try. We  have  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  lowest  standard  of  living,  we  live 
In  the  worst  housing,  we  go  to  the  worst 
schools— there's  drugs  In  our  community 
there's  genocide  waged  on  our  people.  It's  not 
the  land  of  the  free. 

Fraj^k  Retnouw.  There  are  enough  Puerto 
Ricans  In  New  York  to  make  them  a  major 
political  force — over  a  million,  more  than  In 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico's  capital  city.  They 
come  mostly  for  the  reasons  the  earlier  waves 
of  Immigrants  came :  a  chance  to  better  their 
lives  and  those  of  their  chUdren.  ThU  Is  the 
story  of  15  of  them,  the  Ferrer  famUy. 

CJood  evening.  This  is  Prank  Reynolds  In 
Brooklyn.  More  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  Puerto  Rico,  over  a  million  peo- 
ple, have  left  the  Island  to  Uve  on  the  main- 
land USA. 

They  are  our  newest  Immigrants  but  with 
a  major  difference.  They  come  to  the  United 
SUtes  as  strangers  In  their  own  land  because 
for  over  half  a  century  since  Congress  made 
their  Island  a  conmionwealth  territory  In 
1917.  Puerto  Ricans  have  been  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Tonight  ABC  News  begins  a  three-part 
series  on  minorities  In  America— Puerto 
Ricans,  Blacks  and  Mexican  Americans.  All 
three  are  In  one  way  or  another  strangers  In 
their  own  land.  All  three  face  essentially  the 
same  problem— making  good  in  a  socletj 
which  no  longer  needs  the  sweat  and  muscle 
of  a  man's  back— as  America  did  In  other 
times  when  other  unakUled  minorities  came 
hero  and  made  good.  So  the  question  U-  Do 
we  have  room  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  in 
America,  their  own  land? 
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They  arrive  at  Kennedy  airport  at  three  In 
the  morning.  The  economy  flight  from  Ban 
Juan  costs  •fll.OO  one  way.  They  come  to  the 
American  mainland,  basically  unskilled  and 
imeducated — seeking  a  better  way  of  life.  It 
was  only  2  years  ago  that  Manuel  Fener,  his 
wife  Maxlmlna  and  their  18  children  came  to 
New  York  and  settled  In  Brooklyn  leaving 
hunger,  unemployment  and  health  problems 
behind  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Mantjix  Pxrrxr.  In  tiila  country  it  U  more 
better  for  about  two  or  three  reaaons:  to 
look,  to  look  for  a  Job  Is  more  bettw.  To  the 
health  of  the  boys  It  Is  more  better  over 
here.  I  love  my  family.  I  want  a  larger  life 
for  them. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Manuel  Ferrer  sees  a 
chance  for  his  family  here  In  America.  But 
the  statistics  do  not  point  to  a  bright  fu- 
ture for  Puerto  Ricans.  Iliey  have  one  ot 
the  highest  unwnployment  rates  of  any 
group  In  America  but  It's  worse  on  their  Is- 
land and  so  they  come. 

Congressman  Herman  Badxllo.  I  consider 
It  a  tragedy  for  Puerto  Ricans  to  have  to 
leave  Puerto  Rico. 

Frank  Reynolds.  I  spoke  with  New  York 
Democratic  Congressman  Herman  BadlUo. 
the  highest  ranking  Puerto  Rlcan  political 
ofBclal  In  the  United  States,  about  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Immigration. 

Congressman  Badh-lo.  Migration  of  the 
Puerto  Ricans  to  New  York  City  and  to  the 
mainland  Is  a  migration  only  of  poor  people, 
purely  for  economic  reasons.  And  it  Is  not 
a  migration,  by  the  way,  for  welfare.  Offi- 
cially, the  unemployment  rate  in  Puerto  Rico 
now  is  12%  which  Is  twice  the  official  rate 
In  the  mainland.  But  unofficially  It  has  been 
admitted  by  the  governor,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  newspapers  In  Puerto  Rico — 
unofficially  the  unemployment  rate  In  Puerto 
Rloo  Is  30%.  And  It  Is  for  that  reason  that 
Puerto  Ricans  migrate. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Well,  knowing  what  you 
know  about  conditions  In  New  York  would 
you  recommend  to  a  young  man  In  Puerto 
Rico  who  cannot  And  a  Job  there  that  he 
come  here? 

Congressman  Badillo.  He  would  have  no 
choice.  Otherwise  he  would  starve. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Manuel  Perrer  had  no 
choice — he  had  to  leave  Puerto  Rico.  In  Mr. 
Ferrer's  American  experience  he  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  many  others.  He  found 
a  Job.  He  Is  the  foreman  of  the  Janitorial 
staff  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church 
and  school  In  Brooklyn.  His  two  eldest  sons 
Angel  and  Hector  work  with  him.  Manuel 
P*rrer  earns  $80  a  week  while  his  two  sons 
earn  «88  per  week  working  longer  hours. 
But  they  are  subject  to  the  constant  harass- 
ment that  Is  so  often  the  lot  of  the  under- 
educated  and  the  poor.  The  problem  at  the 
moment  Is  housing. 

Manuel  Perrer.  My  problem  at  the  present 
is  the  house  You  know,  because  at  first  we 
don't  have  problems  with  the  house,  but 
now,  one  of  my  boys,  the  little  one  was  a 
lead  poison,  he  ended  up  In  the  hospital. 
Then  the  Department  of  Health  send  a  letter 
to  the  landlord  and  the  landlord  was  too 
angry  with  me  and  he  said  to  me  you  have 
to  move.  And  you  know  a  big  family  U  no 
easy  to  look  for  an  apartment— It  Is  too 
difficult  to  look  for  apartment.  It's  my  big- 
ger problem.  Just  now. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Because  the  Ferrers  re- 
ported their  son's  lead  poisoning  to  city 
authorities,  they  got  Into  a  flght  with  their 
landlord,  whom  they  had  been  paying  $225 
a  month  for  their  3-bedroom  railroad  apart- 
ment. The  upshot  was  that  they  moved  out. 
Even  so  Manuel  feels  he's  better  off  in  New 
York.  He  thinks  that  back  In  Puerto  Rico 
no  one  would  have  paid  any  attention  to  a 
complaint  about  housing  and  health. 

Its  the  same  for  his  retarded  son  Juanlto, 
aged  10.  In  Puerto  Rico  Mr.  Ferrer  found 
no  help  for  Juanlto.  That  was  another  rea- 
son why  he  moved  to  the  mainland.  Juanlto 
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Ferrer,  at  10  years  of  age.  has  never  been 
to  school.  With  only  the  love  of  the  famUy 
to  provide  any  kind  of  training  Juanlto  U 
becoming  more  of  a  problem  for  his  mother. 
In  Puerto  Rico  the  only  public  assistance 
Is  for  the  totally  disabled,  the  old,  and  aban- 
doned ChUdren.  The  Federal  Government  and 
the  City  provide  a  maintenance  Income  for 
the  Ferrers  on  the  mainland — about  $100  a 
week  In  payments  under  the  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  program  and  another  $60  week- 
ly In  groceries  through  food  stamps  for 
the  famUy  of  15.  The  Puerto  Ricans,  like 
other  minorities,  find  that  tf  they  are  reaUy 
to  make  good,  they  will  have  to  help  them- 
selves— through  organizations  like  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  PamUy  Institute.  The  Institute,  fi- 
nanced through  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, employs  Puerto  Ricans  to  work 
with  Puerto  Ricans. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  Family  Institute  which 
was  begun  In  1960  by  a  group  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
social  workers,  due  to  the  lack  of  other  serv- 
ices for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  migrant,  has  at- 
tempted to  provide  a  base  for  the  new  Immi- 
grant family.  The  institute's  self-help  pro- 
gram offers  counseling,  tutorial  programs,  job 
placement,  housing  Information,  and  psy- 
chological assistance.  The  institute's  motiva- 
tion is  to  help  the  new  immigrant  family 
before  the  misery  of  second-class  ghetto  liv- 
ing breaks  down  the  Puerto  Rican  family.  Our 
cameras  were  at  the  Institution  when  a  typ- 
ical immigrant  family  came  seeking  help, 
Just  as  the  Ferrers  had  done  two  years  earlier. 
Miss  Cruz  Puentes  Is  In  charge  of  Interview- 
ing the  new  immigrants. 

Miss  Crdz  Fcentes.  Well,  they  came  to  this 
country  Just  to — looking  for  better  living 
and  he  came  to  find  out  a  Job  from  Puerto 
Rico  because  over  there  it  was  not  bo  easy  to 
find  a  job  for  him.  At  present  he's  unem- 
ployed but  he  has  been  looking  around.  He 
has  not  a  formal  education.  He  went  only 
to  the  fourth  grade  of  the  schooling.  The 
Puerto  Rlcan  FamUy  Institute  Is  going  to 
try  to  get  a  Job  for  Mr.  Vasquez.  We  also 
will  try  to  find  some  furniture  for  his  apart- 
ment. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Fedora  Porata,  the  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Family 
Institute. 

Miss  Fedora  Porata.  Us  Puerto  Ricans  we 
face  a  lot  of  problems  here.  But  I  think 
Puerto  Ricans,  we  Puerto  Ricans  should  or- 
g.\nize  ourselves  and  we  should  be  helping 
one  another,  and  I  think  that  la  what  the 
Puerto  Rican  family  Is  trying  to  do. 

Prank  Reynolds.  As  part  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Family  Institute's  efTorts  to  prepare 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  community  for  first  class 
citizenship  they  visit  families  in  their  homes. 
We  asked  to  go  along  when  Fedora  Porata 
and  Hector  Pou  visited  the  Ferrers.  Hector 
Pou.  a  recent  college  graduate,  is  a  volunteer 
tutor  who  will  act  as  a  big  brother  to  the 
Perrer  family  and  will  teach.  English  to  those 
members  of  the  family  who  have  language 
difficulties. 

Hector  Pou.  Do  any  of  the  little  children 
have  problems  with  English? 

Manuel  Perrer.  The  little  children.  But 
some  problem  because  then  In  the  school 
gave  them  an  assignment.  I  can  help.  I  was 
in  the  school,  to  High  School.  I  know  recul 
English.  I  know  write  the  English.  Some- 
time I  got  a  problem  on  how  pronounce  the 
verb  word,  the  verbs  is  my  problem. 
Hector  Pou.  Oh.  the  verbs. 
Manttel  Ferrer.  Yeah.  Sometimes  I  pro- 
nounce In  the  past  tense,  sometimes  past. 
first  tense,  you  know.  The  future,  never,  be- 
cause I  know  the  future. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Although  Puerto  Ricans 
make  up  one-quarter  of  the  public  school 
population  in  New  York  City,  sixty  percent 
do  not  finish  high  school.  And  since  educa- 
tion is  the  key  to  making  good  Hector  Pou 
concentrates  on  helping  the  older  Ferrer 
boys.   Angel,    19,  and   Hector,  20,  In  English 
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comprehension  and  urging  them  to  go  back 
to  school. 

Hector  Pou.  The  horse's  huge  chest.  Chest. 
The  horse's. 
Angel  Ferrer.  The  horse's  what? 
Hector  Pou.  Chest,  the  first  mistake  here  In 
touch  you  wrote  t-o-c-h.  In  a  way,  right,  be- 
cause you  wrote  what  you  heard.  Ah,  touch 
is  sf)elled  this  way,  t  o  u  c  h.  As  you  notice, 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  studying. 
Just  because  you  have  been  out  of  school 
doesn't  mean  you  can't  go  back. 

Congressman  Badillo.  In  our  modern  times 
nobody  has  any  use  for  you  unless  you  have 
an  education. 

When  the  Irish,  the  Italians  and  the  Jewlsn 
people  came  to  New  York  City  fifty,  seventy- 
five  and  one-hundred  years  ago.  they  also 
came  as  people  who  were  poor,  people  who 
had  no  education  but  nobody  else  had  any 
education  either.  For  most  of  our  Jobs  in 
the  central  city  what  Is  reqiUred  Is  a  trained 
mind  and  that  Is  what  this  generation  of 
migrant    Puerto    Ricans   does    not   have. 

Frank  Reynolds.  In  a  conference  at  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Family  Institute  ABC  was 
allowed  to  film  Hector  Pou's  report  on  the 
progress  of  his  work  with  the  Perrer  l)oys. 
Hector  Pou.  I  have  one  concern,  about 
the  two  oldest  boys,  Hector  and  Angel.  They 
are  working  now  and  they're  not  in  school 
and  the  Job  they  hold  now  does  not  have 
any  kind  of  a  future.  Both  decided  to  go 
back  to  school  and  I  think  now's  the  time 
that  they  should  go  back  and  study,  to  learn 
some  kind  of  trane. 

Carman  Puentes.  We'll  have  to  find  a 
school  for  them  so  that  they  can  start  In 
September. 

Hector  Pou.  I'm  a  college  graduate  and 
I'm  having  difficulty  In  finding  employment, 
and  Imagine  Angel  and  Hector  vrtthout  any 
high  school  diploma  trj^ng  to  find  a  Job 
today.  It's  very  Important.  I  believe,  very 
important   that  they  go  back  to  school. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Part  of  the  Institute's 
self-help  program  concentrates  on  the  Puer- 
to Rlcan  families'  human  problems.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Institute,  Juanlto  Perrer 
will  be  tested  by  Alda  Burnett,  the  Insti- 
tute's psychologist,  vrtth  the  hop>e  of  get- 
ting Juanlto  Into  a  si>eclal  school. 

Augustine  Gonzales.  We  are  very  proud 
In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  F'amily  Institute  becavise 
we  do  feel  that  we  are  providing  very  bad- 
ly needed  service. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Augustine  Gonzales  the 
executive  director  in  charge  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Family  Institute. 

Augustine  Gonzales.  The  Puerto  Rlcan 
Family  Institute  is  a  self-help  program  be- 
cause It  was  designed  by  Puerto  Ricans  for 
Puerto  Ricans.  And  we  really  need  self-help 
programs  in  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community  be- 
cause we  are  In  a  way  a  very  unique  group 
with  our  very  special  needs.  I  don't  think 
the  Puerto  Ricans  are  welcome  in  this  coun- 
try. The  United  States  has  been  a  coun- 
try of  migrations  and  I  don't  know  of  any 
group  who  have  been  the  last  who  have 
been  fully  accepted  from  the  beginning. 
Newcomers  are  never  welcome  because 
they  are  a  threat  to  the  stability  that  the 
already  settled  groups  have  achieved. 

Prank  Reynolds.  If  the  Puerto  Ricans 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  already  estab- 
lished groups  then  what  are  their  alterna- 
tives If  they  are  compelled  to  come  here? 
Congressman  Badillo  offers  some  answers. 

Congressman  Badillo.  What  I  am  trying 
to  do  in  the  Congress  Is  to  help  bring  about 
a  choice,  to  try  to  get  programs  developed 
through  the  help  of  the  Congress  In  Puerto 
Rico  so  that  we  can  begin  to  match  the 
number  of  Jobs  with  the  number  of  people 
that  Join  the  labor  force.  I  think  ttiat  aa 
American  citizens,  Puerto  Ricans  should  have 
the  right  to  migrate  from  one  state  to  an- 
other or  from  Puerto  Rico  to  any  part  of 
the  mainland,  but  it  should  be  an  optional 
thing — something    that    people    do    because 
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they  want  to,  not  because  they  are  comi)elled 
to  do  It.  Unless  the  United  States  helps 
Puerto  Rico  it  will  not  be  possible  to  bring 
about  a  condition  where  migration  can  be  a 
voluntary  and  not  a  compulsory  thing.  To- 
day, you  cannot  provide  employment  for 
people  who  come  to  the  clUes  unless  they 
are  trained  first  and  the  degree  of  train- 
ing Is  much  greater  than  It  was  even  10  or 
15  years  ago.  And  this  Is  what  we  have 
got  to  recognize  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy.  And  that's  why  we  have  to  recognize 
transient  migration,  and  begin  to  train  peo- 
ple before  they  migrate. 

Prank  Reynolds.  But  the  goal  which 
Congressman  Badillo  seeks — a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  average  Puerto  Rlcan 
In  Puerto  Rico,  is  a  long  way  off.  At  a  time 
of  pressing  social  needs  on  the  mainland, 
Puerto  Rico's  Internal  problems  do  not 
have  a  high  priority  in  Washington.  So  the 
Ferrers  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  thou- 
sands of  other  Islanders  Just  as  poorly 
equipped  for  life  here. 

On  June  13.  1971  Puerto  Ricans  from  aU 
over  descended  on  Fifth  Avenue  to  celebrate 
the  Puerto  Rican  Day  Parade. 

Congress  Badillo.  It  has  great  symbolic 
importance  to  the  Puerto  Rican  community 
because  it  identifies  the  Puerto  Ricans  aJ 
one  of  the  major  ethnic  groups  In  the  city  ol 
New  York.  The  tradition  has  been  that  when 
you  get  to  be  a  major  group  In  New  York 
City  you  get  a  parade  down  Fifth  Avenue. 
And  for  that  reason  it  has  tremendous  at- 
tendance and  It's  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
having  arrived.  Now  it  doesn't  mean  you've 
arrived  but  at  least  one  of  the  status  sym- 
bols has  been  attained. 

Prank  Reynolds.  Manuel  Ferrer,  his  wife 
Maxlmlna,  the  13  Perrer  children  and  an 
uncle   and  grrandfather  also  attended. 

Manxtel  Ferrer.  I  would  like  to  go  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  parade  because  never  in  the 
life  I  went  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Parade.  That 
is  something  good  because  that  belongs  to 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  you  know. 

I  wotrfd  like  to  go  with  all  the  family  be- 
cause I  want  that  all  my  sons  look  at  the 
parade  because  they  never  see  the  parade, 
like  me.  It  is  a  good  day  for  the  family. 

Frank  Reynolds.  But  the  younger,  more 
militant  Puerto  Ricans  do  not  share  Mr. 
Ferrer's  happiness.  To  them  the  parade  was 
one  more  reminder  of  oppression  and  hjrpoc- 
rlsy.  The  Movement  for  Puerto  Rlcan  Inde- 
pendence Is  part  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  com- 
munity— young  and  angry. 

Demonstrator.  We  want  to  denounce  the 
whole  image  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  politi- 
cians are  trying  to  present  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  through  this  parade.  We 
want  to  change  the  content,  this  Image  that 
they  want  to  present.  It  does  not  represent 
our  reality  as  a  people.  As  a  minority  we  are 
the  most  oppressed  minority  In  this  country 
right  now  and  there  will  never  be  a  chance 
for  us  Puerto  Ricans  to  make  it  In  this 
city.  There  will  never  be  the  chance. 

Demonstrator.  We  live  under  the  vrorst 
conditions  because  that  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government.  It 
seems  that  those  that  come  last,  get  the 
last  crumbs.  The  Puerto  Ricans  were  the  last 
people  to  come  to  New  York  therefore  they 
live  In  the  worst  ghettos.  We  have  rats  In 
our  houses,  the  landlords  exploit  us.  the  Tac- 
tory  workers  exploit  us.  Our  people  are  say- 
ing that  they  are  tired.  Our  people  are  say- 
ing that  that's  enough.  We  have  our  own 
country,  we  want  to  go  back  to  our  own 
country. 

Frank  Reynolds.  Congressman  Herman 
Badillo. 

Congressman  Badillo.  You  cant  close  your 
eyes  to  the  reality  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
comes  to  New  York  City  because  he  has  no 
opportunity  in  Puerto  Rico.  But  If  he  had  the 
opportunity  for  a  job  he  would  prefer  to 
stay  In  Puerto  Rico.  But  as  long  as  Puerto 
Ricans  are  suffering  the  disabilities  of  Amer- 
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lean  citizenship  they  should  also  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  It  and  that  Puerto  Rico  should 
begin  to  participate  in  federal  programs  and 
on  housing  and  education^  and  health  and 
manpower  training  to  the  same  extent  that 
other  American  citizens  do.  But  what  we're 
doing  is  wasting  one  whole  generation  of 
Puertq  Ricans  and  It's  a  personal  tragedy  to 
all  of /them  and  It's  a  luxury  that  I  don't 
think] this  country  can  afford. 

"Kank  Retnolds.  The  question  remains: 
How  can  the  Puerto  Rlcan  make  good  at  a 
time  when  greater  sklUs  and  more  education 
are  required  than  when  most  of  the  rest  of 
us  came  to  this  country  as  immigrants?  For 
the  I»uerto  Rlcan  to  gain  economic  and  politi- 
cal footholds  and  a  fair  share  In  his  Amer- 
ica, It  will  take  people  like  the  Ferrers,  anx- 
ious and  willing  to  work  and  to  better  them- 
selves. They  are  not  In  the  least  excep- 
tional. 

In  fact,  they  are  typical.  It  will  also  take 
people  like  the  young,  angry  radicals  who 
want  to  force  change.  We'll  need  self-help 
programs  and  the  people  to  direct  them, 
enlightened  and  courageous  officials  and  sup- 
portive government  programs.  And  that 
means,  of  course,  the  support  of  all  of  the 
rest  of  us.  Perhaps  It  would  be  well  for  us 
to  remember  that  most  of  us  started  not  too 
many  generations  ago  Just  where  the  Puerto 
Ricans  are  starting  today — largely  broke,  un- 
dereducated  and  speaking  a  foreign  language. 
It  might  also  be  well  to  remember  that  when 
we  arrived  in  this  country  we  may  not  have 
been  received  with  open  arms  but  we  were 
given  a  chance.  The  chances  are  fewer  In 
today's  highly  specialized  and  Industrialized 
society  but  It  Is  up  to  us  to  make  siire  that 
a  chance  exists  for  all  of  America's  minorities. 
We  are.  after  all,  a  nation  of  immigrants  and 
that  has  been  one  key  to  our  strength  and 
our  vitality.  How  Ironic  It  would  be  If  we 
did  not  now  at  this  time  provide  the  oppor- 
tunities that  we  had  to  our  newest  Immi- 
grants. They  are  after  all  our  own  people 
even  though  they  may  be  strangers  in  their 
own  land. 


CENSORSHIP  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
LEJVEL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
usual investigation  and  use  of  lie  detec- 
tors by  the  FBI  in  probing  "leaks"  at  the 
State  DeE>artment  gives  further  indica- 
cation  that  the  future  of  this  country 
rests  in  the  hands  of  two  men — Richard 
Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger,  neither  of 
whom  will  share  his  secrets  with  the 
Congress  or  the  people. 

The  State  Department  has  been  for- 
bidden to  discuss  several  important  for- 
eign policy  questions  with  the  press — the 
only  ones  who  make  statements  on  these 
issues  are  the  President  and  Kissinger, 
who,  among  other  roles  in  the  Cabinet, 
is  the  unofflcisQ  international  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  list  of  these  forbidden  topics  Is 
shocking  and  terrifying :  China,  disarm- 
ament. Pakistan,  the  South  Vietnam 
election,  and  new  international  mone- 
tary policies. 

The  people  have  no  right  to  know  ac- 
cording to  our  Presidents.  I  include  a  re- 
lated news  article  detailing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  "investigation"  by  the  FBI 
into  "leaks"  at  the  State  Department  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
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[From  the  Memphis  Preas-Sclmltar,  Sept.  4, 

1971] 

Nixon's  Star  Deft.  Uuzzls:  Lie  DrracroKa 

Skxk  '"Leaks" 

(By  R.  H.  SbacUord) 
WASHnfOTOK. — Rl(di&rd  M.  Nixon,  who 
campaigned  for  the  presidency  with  a  prom- 
lae  to  "clean  hoiise"  at  the  State  Department, 
Is  successfully  removing  that  establishment 
from  any  major  role  in  the  formtilatlon  or 
public  discussion  of  Important  foreign  poli- 
cies. 

The  latest  White  House  step  Is  a  crack- 
down to  Inhibit  State  E>epartment  ofllclals  In 
their  contacts  with  the  press. 

It  follows  White  House  directives  for- 
bidding the  State  Depaj-tment  from  discus- 
sion of  several  maJcA'  foreign  policy  Issues 
Including  China,  disarmament,  Pakistan, 
the  South  Vietnam  election  and  new  Inter- 
national monetary  policies. 

With  the  concurrence  of  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers,  the  White  House  has  Initi- 
ated an  FBI  Investigation  of  State  Depart- 
ment officials  to  try  to  find  the  source  of 
"leaks"  to  the  press.  Some  sources  say  the 
probe  extends  to  the  White  House  and  Penta- 
gon stafTs  as  well. 

Lie  detectors  are  being  used  In  the  ques- 
tioning. 

Normally,  the  State  Department's  own  se- 
curity division  Investigates  leaks  to  the  press 
that  are  embarrassing. 

Ironically,  the  task  of  explaining  the  FBI 
Investigation — made  known  by  a  leak — fell 
upon  State  Department  spokesman  Robert  J. 
McCloskey,  whose  role  has  been  Increasingly 
difficult  with  the  White  House  ban  on  his 
discussion  of  important  questions. 

The  two  basic  questions,  which  then  led 
to  dozens  more,  were : 

Is  the  State  Department  using  lie  detec- 
tors, or  the  threat  of  them,  in  investigating 
leaks  to  the  press? 

Has  the  State  Department  issued  new  in- 
structions to  its  officials  regarding  contacts 
with  newsmen? 

McCloskey  confirmed  that  "we  have  co- 
operated with  agents  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment (meaning  FBI  agents)  who  have  under- 
taken investigations  within  the  Department 
of  State."  He  declined  to  say  who  initiated 
the  Investigation  but  said  Rogers  "con- 
curred." Other  officials  said  it  was  a  White 
House  initiative. 

McCloskey  declined  to  discuss  the  "details 
or  anatomy  of  the  techniques"  of  the  inves- 
tigation— such  as  the  use  of  lie  detectors. 
Other  officials  confirmed  that  such  devices 
were  being  used  In  questioning  but  claimed 
their  use  was  "voluntary." 

McCloskey  made  a  major  effort  to  present 
the  case  for  the  investigation  In  a  good  light. 
He  said  there  had  been  no  disciplinary  action 
yet. 

When  asked  whether  such  an  Investiga- 
tion wouldn't  tend  to  intimidate  officials  and 
prevent  them  from  discussing  anything. 
McCloskey  said  the  objective  was  twofold  : 

1.  Avoid  unauthorized  leaks  of  sensitive 
information. 

2.  Avoid  an  atmosphere  in  which  State 
Department  officials  would  refuse  to  talk 
with  newsmen. 

McCloskey  insisted  the  SUte  Department 
is  the  most  open  foreign  office  In  the  world 
for  newsmen. 

The  White  House  has  made  it  clear  that 
on  all  important  Issues,  the  President's  na- 
tional security  adviser.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, or  the  President  himself  are  the  only 
proper  spokesmen. 

Rogers  concurs  in  this  arrangement.  After 
the  Pentagon  papers  were  published  last 
summer  he  is  reported  to  have  advised  State 
Department  officials  not  to  put  anything  in 
wriUng  that  might  embarrass  the  White 
House. 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  1988  presiden- 
tial campaign,  Nixon  told  a  Dallas  audience: 
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"Foreign  policy  is  my  strong  suit.  I  am 
going  to  call  the  tune.  I  want  a  secretary  of 
state  that  wlU  Join  me  In  cleaning  house  In 
the  State  Department.  It's  going  to  be  a 
Nixon -oriented  State  Department.", 

The  department  may  not  be  as  "Nlxon- 
oriented  "  as  the  President  wishes.  But  it  in- 
creasingly has  been  reduced  to  playing  sec- 
ond fiddle  to  Kissinger's  operation  at  the 
White  House. 


YOUTH  PRIDE,  INC.  IS  HAILED 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or   THX    DMTalCT    or   COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Youth 
Pride,  Inc.  was  conceived  for,  designed 
by,  and  directed  towards  inner  city 
blacks.  The  program  began  in  August  of 
1967,  and  Is  now  into  its  fourth  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Since  its  beginning.  Pride  has  begim 
to  create  a  new  kind  of  life  for  the  800 
dudes  in  the  organization.  Its  purpose 
is  strengthening  lives  through  effective 
skills  training,  positive  racial  identifica- 
tion and  self -awareness,  and  functional 
and  relevant  basic  ediKation.  Its  direc- 
tion is  a  total  man,  a  self-suflScient  man. 
Pride  makes  the  Impossible  a  reality 
by  using  a  unique  hybrid-type  concept  in 
management  which  Is  composed  of  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots.  It  distinguishes 
Itself  by  a  special  blend  of  double-bar- 
reled manpower  and  economic  develop- 
ment; and  the  knowledge  and  experience 
derived  therefrom  Is  used  to  attack  "the 
status  quo",  "business  as  usual",  and  the 
"self -hate"  philosophies  of  the  present 
bleak  moment.  It  creates  a  hunch  of  the 
future  In  the  present  and  thereby  sets 
the  tone  and  the  style  of  the  future 
which  is  so  strongly  anticipated  and  de- 
sired by  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
black  community. 

Pride's  offering  of  constructive  alter- 
natives to  hatred,  violence,  and  chaos  Is 
reaching  the  truly  hard  core,  the  drop- 
outs, the  rejects,  the  drug  addicts,  and 
the  Jailed.  These  brothers  are  learning 
the  vahie  of  working  and  building  to- 
gether. Never  before  has  such  responsi- 
bility in  supervision  and  consideration  In 
decisionmaking  been  allowed.  Never  be- 
fore has  such  growth  in  character  and 
creativity  in  organization  been  realized 
In  the  Irmer  city. 

Pride  has  not  taken  the  dude  off  the 
street,  but  has  brought  the  street  with 
him.  An  imaginative  use  of  the  equation 
of  an  economic  development  thrust 
hooked  to  a  manpower  base,  provides  fi- 
nancial independence  and  social  dignity 
in  addition  to  black  ownership. 

While  blue  ribbon  commissions, 
"ghetto"  specialists,  and  urbanologlsts 
wearily  theorize  and  grope  in  frustration. 
Pride  is  doing  it.  Pride  treads  continually 
on  ground  not  trod  upon  before. 

Pride  has  uniquely  organized  and  oper- 
ated Its  ultills  training  work  in  five  levels 
of  training,  caUed  "multilevel  way  sta- 
tions." An  unskilled  dude  who  comes  to 
Pride  is  first  put  into  the  neighborhood 
sanitation  unit.  The  work  at  this  training 
level  is  cleaning  streets  and  alleys,  vacant 
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lots,  and  properties;  the  training  in  this 
level  focuses  on  the  development  of  good 
work  habits.  Regular  attendance,  positive 
attitudes,  the  ability  to  take  orders,  and 
the  dignity  that  wor";  and  self-sufficiency 
brings  to  an  individual  are  some  of  the 
things  that  are  taught  at  this  entry  level. 
Prom  neighborhood  sanitation,  the 
trainees  graduate  into  either  the  rodent 
control  unit  or  the  in-house  maintenance 
unit.  At  these  levels,  the  trainees  have 
passed  the  basic  orientation  and  educa- 
tion to  the  world  of  work,  and  are  now 
ready  for  the  learning  of  some  basic  skills 
on  their  road  to  employability.  In  rodent 
control,  the  trainees  learn  the  facts  and 
habits  of  rats  and  how  to  bait  for  them. 
They  also  learn  to  relate  to  the  commu- 
nity as  they  educate  and  train  the  resi- 
dents of  the  inner  city  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  rodents  and  to  recognize  and 
bait  the  various  rodent  habitats.  In  in- 
house  maintenance,  the  dudes  learn  the 
various  aspects  of  interior  building  main- 
tenance and  repair. 

Prom  the  rodent  control  and  in-house 
maintenance  training  units,  the  trainees 
graduate  into  either  the  public  housing 
maintenance  and  repair  unit  or  the  au- 
tomotive service  and  repair  unit.  These 
two  units  are  the  most  advanced  levels 
of  training  within  Pride.  In  the  public 
housing  maintenance  and  repair  unit, 
the  trainees  are  taught  basic  property 
maintenance  and  repair  while  working  at 
some  of  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  properties.  Areas  covered  in- 
clude plastering,  painting,  carpentry, 
roofing,  plumbing,  electrical  repair,  gar- 
dening and  lawn  maintenance,  and  ma- 
sonry. Prom  this  training  level,  gradu- 
ated trainees  are  either  placed  directly 
on  jobs  in  the  area  of  property  mainte- 
nance and  repair — which  is  true  in  the 
majority  of  cases — or  placed  in  appren- 
ticeship programs  in  a  given  area  of  spe- 
cialty— as  a  trainee  gets  interested  in  a 
given  work  area  and  chooses  to  concen- 
trate there. 

In  the  automotive  service  and  repair 
unit,  the  trainees  are  taught  basic  auto- 
motive maintenance  and  repair.  One  sec- 
tion of  this  unit  concentrates  on  train- 
ing men  to  be  service  station  attendants, 
and  uses  an  on-the-job  training  facility 
which  is  itself  a  service  station  opera- 
tion. The  other  section  of  this  unit  con- 
centrates on  training  men  to  be  auto- 
motive mechanics  and  repairmen,  and 
teaches  basic  automotive  repair.  F^m 
this  training  level,  graduated  trainees  are 
placed  in  jobs  where  they  can  use  their 
learned  skills,  usually  as  station  attend- 
ants or  automotive  mechanics. 

As  may  have  been  surmised  by  this 
point,  each  training  level  in  addition  to 
being  a  training  unit,  is  also  a  service 
entity.  While  the  dudes  are  training, 
they  are  also  providing  a  service  to  the 
community,  as  in  neighborhood  sanita- 
tion, or  rodent  control,  or  public  hous- 
ing maintenance  and  repair.  Pride  has 
effectively  combined  the  training  aspect 
to  the  service  aspect,  so  that  all  benefit 
from  its  efforts. 

While  the  heart  of  the  Pride  program 
is  manpower  training  and  reclaiming,  in 
order  to  do  this  job  effectively  several 
other  jobs  must  be  done  at  the  same  time. 
Since  Pride  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
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total  man,  a  number  of  supportive  serv- 
ices have  been  established  to  relate  to 
the  dudes'  problems.  In  order  to  deal  with 
basic  reading  and  math  deficiencies 
which  most  dudes  have  when  they  come 
to  the  organization.  Pride  has  established 
an  elaborate  remedial  education  unit 
which  works  with  the  trainees  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  to  improve  their  academic  skills. 
Beyond  that,  the  education  unit  has  de- 
veloped a  continuing  educational  pro- 
gram and  a  higher  education  program — 
in  conjunction  with  American  University 
and  Catholic  University — in  order  to  aid 
those  trainees  that  have  mastered  the 
basics,  but  want  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion beyond  functional  literacy. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  trainees.  Pride  has  estab- 
lished a  health  unit  which  has  relation- 
ships and  contacts  with  a  network  of 
doctors  throughout  the  city.  There  Is  a 
full-time  nurse  employed  by  Pride  to 
deal  with  the  routine  health  problems  as 
they  arise,  and  to  refer  those  situations 
she  cannot  hsuidJe  to  doctors  who  can. 
Due  to  the  magnitude  of  drug  addiction 
among  irmer  city  youth,  a  large  part  of 
the  health  unit's  work  is  working  with 
Project  Reach,  a  Pride  unit  established 
to  aid  and  rehabilitate  the  dudes  that 
are  on  drugs  and  to  educate  the  dudes 
and  their  families  and  friends  that  are 
not,  as  to  the  demonic  qualities  of  drug 
addiction.  Pride  has  attacked  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  addiction  "head-on"  among 
its  trainees,  requiring  and  challenging 
them  to  break  their  habit  and  aiding  and 
supporting  them  as  they  go  through  the 
agony  of  kicking  the  habit. 

Other  supportive  services  provided  by 
Pride  include  legal  services,  family  coun- 
seling and  aid,  recreational  services,  and 
orientation  toward  self-awareness  and 
community  problems.  In  each  of  these 
areas.  Pride  has  organized  a  network  of 
professionals  and  community  people  who 
can  relate  on  a  referral  or  consultant 
basis  in  the  area  of  their  specialty,  and 
thus  provide  the  trainees  with  the  kind 
of  services  they  need  to  overcome  their 
problems. 

A  final  area  of  Pride's  overall  program, 
which  should  be  spoken  to  in  more  de- 
tail, is  its  thrust  toward  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  black  community.  For 
Pride  has  sought  not  just  to  train  dudes 
and  place  them  in  Jobs  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area;  but  rather  to  estab- 
lish businesses  that  are  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  trainees  that  have  grad- 
uated from  the  Pride  training  program. 
Thus,  the  principals  of  Pride.  Inc.,  have 
created  and  established  Pride  Economic 
Enterprises.  Inc.  (PEE).  PEE  was  Incor- 
porated in  March  of  1968,  and  is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  outlet  into  which 
some  of  the  graduated  trainees  move 
after  completion  of  their  training.  To 
date,  PEE  has  established  a  landscaping 
and  gardening  operation,  a  painting  and 
maintenance  operation,  three  operating 
service  stations,  and  a  housing  and  real 
estate  operation. 

PEE  has  suffered  some  setbacks  be- 
cause of  the  combination  of  the  economic 
recession  which  the  entire  coimtry  is 
going  through,  and  the  special  set  of 
difficulties  caused  by  Pride's  trying  to 
nm  businesses  with  trainees  who  are 
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themselves  still  learning  and  who  have 
not  had  the  experience  which  most  other 
businessmen  have  had.  But  the  corpora- 
tion Is  alive  and  doing  well — presently 
in  the  top  1  percent  of  black  businesses 
nationally,  both  in  terms  of  number  of 
employees  and  gross  annual  receipts.  If 
present  plans  for  expansion  bear  fruit, 
PEE  will  grow  even  more  in  the  next 
year. 

In  summary,  the  Pride  program  is  one , 
of  the  most  creative  and  imaginative 
progrsuns  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
inner  city.  Community  support  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  program  has  remained 
high  throughout  Pride's  entire  existence. 
It  combines  the  professionals  and  the 
dudes  in  a  manpower  training  and  eco- 
nomic development  program  which  is  not 
outdone  in  accomplishments  throughout 
the  country.  Pride  is  doing  it. 


MARINE  PROTECTION   RESEARCH 
AND  SANCTUARIES  ACT  NEEDED 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportxmlty  to  express 
my  support  of  HH.  9727,  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act.  I 
feel  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
strong  legislation  establishing  a  national 
policy  on  ocean  dumping  and  an  effective 
mechanism  for  regulating  this  wide- 
spread method  of  waste  disposal.  Earlier 
this  year,  I  was  colntroducer  of  a  similar 
bill,  H.R.  4218,  which  would  prohibit  the 
discharge  into  any  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  or  into  international 
waters  of  any  military  material  or  other 
refuse  without  a  certification  by  the  Ea- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  approv- 
ing such  discharge.  I  was  also  a  cospon- 
sor  of  HR.  807.  a  bill  to  amaid  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  regulation  of  dumping  in 
the  ocean,  coastal,  and  other  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

At  present,  no  standards  exist  regu- 
lating the  dumping  of  waste  into  our 
coastal  waters.  This  lack  of  adequate 
regulations  is  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  ecology  of  our  coastal  waters;  not 
only  is  our  marine  life  threatened,  but 
the  recreational  areas  are  destroyed  as 
well.  I  am  a  native  of  Florida  and  have 
Uved  very  close  to  the  sea  all  of  my 
life  so  I  personally  know  what  ocean 
dumping  does  to  marine  Ufe.  Because  of 
the  extreme  pollution  of  the  waters, 
many  of  the  fish  that  once  were  so  plen- 
tiful are  no  longer  able  to  survive.  In 
addition  to  the  filthy  waters,  the  beaches 
themselves  have  become  booby-traps  be- 
cause the  people  who  use  the  fishing  piers 
litter  the  land  and  sea  areas.  Some  ac- 
tion seems  needed  in  this  area  as  well. 

Recent  reports  have  left  no  doubt  that 
our  current  practice  of  haphazard  dis- 
posal of  wastes  by  ocean  dumping  has 
seriously  damaged  certain  areas  of  our 
coastal  zone  and  is  on  the  verge  of  caus- 
ing    worldwide.     Irreversible     environ- 
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mental  effects.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
pollution  of  our  waters  Is  very  critical 
and  Incresising  at  a  rapid  rate,  I  support 
KM.  9727.  to  regulate  the  indiscrimi- 
nate dumping  of  material  in  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters  in  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  the  unregu- 
lated dumping  of  waste  material  into  the 
oceans,  coastal  waters  and  Great  Lakes, 
and  would  specifically  ban  the  transpor- 
tation and  dumping  of  radiological, 
chemical  or  biological  warfare  agents 
and  high-level  radioactive  wastes.  The 
dumping  of  all  other  waste  material 
would  be  prohibited  unless  authorized  by 
a  permit  issued  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  or  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  latter  would  be  authorized  to 
Issue  permits  for  dumping  dredge  and 
fill  material  only,  provided  those  opera- 
tions conform  to  criteria  established  by 
the  EPA. 


RISING  CRIME  NOT  SOLELY 
U.S.  PROBLEM 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHmX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not 
alone  in  this  country  as  concern  mounts 
over  rising  criminal  conduct.  Other  na- 
tions beset  with  drugs  and  permissivism 
in  varj'ing  forms  also  have  to  act  to 
check  rising  crime. 

Basic  to  individual  assessment  of  our 
problem  is  need  for  reliance  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  are  certain  laws  that 
must  be  obeyed  whether  or  not  we  agree 
with  them.  There  is  a  lawful  way  to 
change  them  and  an  unlawful  way. 
which  is  to  break  them.  If  the  latter 
course  is  taken  it  is  up  to  the  courts  to 
make  it  plain  to  all  citizens  that  willful 
deUberate  criminal  conduct  on  their  part 
will  surely  result  in  the  penalty  of  jail 
or  fine  or  both. 

Ours  is  a  collective  responsibility  to 
Instill  in  our  young  a  respect  for  the  law 
and  for  the  system  under  which  it  can  be 
lawfully  changed  and  improved.  When 
this  training  has  been  lacking  and  drugs 
enter  the  picture  there  is  chaos  in  young 
peoples'  lives. 

As  David  Lawrence  writes  in  this 
week's  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  this  is 
an  international  tragedy  for  which  the 
responsibility  is  a  continuing  one.  It 
must  be  faced  up  to.  The  article  follows: 
[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Sept    6 

1971) 

Why  Is  Crime  Now  a  WoRLowmx  EpmxMic? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

News  reports  from  many  countries  In  the 
world  show  that  violence  and  crime  are  In- 
creasing. Americans  may  think  that  armed 
hold-ups  and  bank  robberies  and  street  mug- 
gings are  peculla.'-  to  the  United  SUtes,  but 
these  are  occurring  also  in  large  cities  abroad. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational carried  a  dispatch  from  London 
summarizing  the  statistics  of  the  substan- 
tial rise  In  crimes  of  violence  In  Oreat  Brit- 
ain over  the  last  five  years.  Thus,  for  In- 
stance, recently  published  government  data 
reveal  that  such  crimes  went  up  from  28,716 
In  1966  to  41,088  in  1970.  Police  figures  for 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  show  a 
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16.8  per  cent  Increase  over  the  same  period 
in  1970.  In  London  alone,  there  were  nearly 
6,700  crimes  of  violence  in  the  first  six 
months  at  1971,  compared  with -6,429  for  the 
whole  of  1970. 

me  police  as  well  as  the  British  press  are 
manifesting  particular  concern  over  the 
growing  number  of  assaults  on  unarmed 
policemen,  Including  the  murder  of  several. 
British  new^apers  are  reporting  an  alarming 
rise  In  street  and  park  muggings,  and  have 
printed  letters  from  readers  that  tell  of  at- 
tacks and  robberies  on  the  subway  trains  In 
London. 

"The  Times"  of  London  carried  on  Its  front 
page  an  interview  with  two  police  officials 
who  asserted  that  If  violence  continues  at 
the  present  rate,  the  streets  of  the  British 
capital  will  become  "as  dangerous  as  those  of 
New  York  and  Washington." 

As  one  reads  of  happenings  In  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  same  story  la  repeated — 
violent  crimes  against  Individuals  and  a  kind 
of  armed  warfare  against  police.  Similarly, 
such  acts  are  commonplace  In  some  of  the 
cities  of  Latin  America. 

What  Is  the  basic  cavise  of  this  wave  of  mis- 
behavior in  the  world?  How  can  the  problem 
be  met?  There  Is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  se- 
vere punishment  alone  will  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent. Certainly  rehabilitation  programs  are 
helping  some  misguided  Individuals. 

Unquestionably,  many  persons  nowadays 
are  addicted  to  drugs  and  will  commit  any 
crime  to  get  money  with  which  to  buy  dope. 
Narcotics  have  penetrated  community  life  al- 
most everywhere.  Criminal  acts  have  been  a 
tragic  by-product  of  drug  abuse. 

It  Is  conceivable  that,  as  population  has 
grown,  religious  Influence  Is  not  as  extensive 
as  It  has  been  heretofore.  Parents  are  perhaps 
not  giving  as  much  time  to  the  training  of 
children  in  their  early  years  as  was  the  case 
Just  a  few  decades  ago. 

Today,  of  course,  the  atmosphere  in  which 
young  people  find  themselves  Is  one  that 
tends  to  emphasize  the  right  of  the  Individ- 
ual to  do  whatever  he  pleases.  The  doctrine  la 
that  Individual  "liberty"  is  supreme. 

Pope  Paul  VI.  In  a  talk  to  one  of  his  weekly 
general  audiences  at  his  country  estate  In 
Italy,  provided  a  significant  definition  of  In- 
dividual rights.  He  said: 

"II  everyone  wants  to  do  as  he  pleases  on 
the  pretext  of  liberty,  then  we  wUl  easily 
come  to  the  decadence  of  civil  society  or- 
ganized as  a  state.  .  .  . 

"Liberty  is  extremely  precious  and  deli- 
cate. .  .  . 

"It  Is  true  that  liberty  must  be  able  to 
operate  without  obstacles,  but  it  must  be 
directed  toward  good,  and  this  direction  Is 
called  sense  of  responsUUty,  It  Is  called  duty. 

"It  Is  true  also  that  liberty  Is  a  personal 
right,  but  It  cannot  fall  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others.  It  cannot  be  divorced  from  char- 
ity. .   .  . 

"It  is  true  that  conscience  must  be  one's 
guide,  but  conscience  itself  must  be  guided 
by  the  science  of  things  both  divine  and 
human." 

Government  cannot  teach  morality.  This 
Is  the  function  of  parents,  the  church  and 
society.  Sectarianism  can  place  an  emphasis 
on  the  obligation  of  the  Individual  to  love 
his  neighbor  and  to  carry  out  command- 
ments that  are  fundamental  In  all  religions — 
"Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal"  and  "Thou  Shalt 
Not  Kill- 
There  Is  much  debate  going  on  as  to 
whether  children — particularly  those  away 
from  home  attending  boarding  school  or 
college — get  the  guidance  they  need  to  face 
up  to  the  duties  of  good  citizenship  In  the 
world  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Clearly,  discipline  of  young  people  must 
have  been  neglected  In  many,  many  cases. 
Drug  addiction  would  not  have  reached  aa 
far  as  It  has  and  revolutionary  philosophy 
would  not  have  been  Idealized  to  the  point 
of  condoning  criminal  acts  if  there  had  been 
proper  training.  Parents  have  a  responslbll- 
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Ity  to  teach  morality.  So  do  schools  and  col- 
leges and  adult  groups. 

Analysis  of  the  tendency  to  criminality 
leaves  lots  of  questions  open.  But  the  simple 
fact  remains — violence  and  crime  are  grow- 
ing In  all  parts  of  the  world  and  drug  abuse 
has  helped  to  generate  them. 

The  crime  wave  is  not  confined  to  any 
country  or  to  any  people.  It  Is  an  Interna- 
tional tragedy. 
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FREEZING  OUT  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  once  again  singled  out  the 
members  of  our  armed  services  and  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight 
against  inflation.  He  has  asked  Congress 
to  abdicate  its  long-standing  policy  of 
comparability  and  equity  for  the  Federal 
worker  by  delaying  their  long-deserved 
pay  raises  for  6  months,  until  July  1, 
1972. 

Next  week  a  group  of  Representatives 
will  introduce  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
negating  the  President's  action  and  re- 
storing the  pay  adjustments  for  January 
1,  1972.  So  that  my  colleagues  will  un- 
derstand the  equities  of  the  matter,  I 
attach  the  following  editorials  which 
succinctly  outlines  why  our  soldiers  and 
civilians  should  be  treated  exactly  Uke 
their  private  sector  coimterparts,  rather 
than  as  pawns  of  the  executive  branch: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times ) 
Freezing  Out  FEOEaAi.  Emplotes 

The  Administration  has  given  repeated 
signs  In  recent  days  of  awareness  that  It 
must  move  with  all  practical  speed  to  evolve 
a  more  flexible  stabllLsuatlon  program  to  con- 
trol wages  and  prices  after  the  present 
ninety-day  freeze.  A  major  aim  of  this  "Phase 
Two"  program  will  be  to  erase  manifest  in- 
equities of  the  kind  that  are  inevitable  un- 
der a  total  freeze. 

Unfortunately,  even  before  the  dimmest 
outlines  of  this  program  have  emerged.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  put  Federal  employes  under 
a  much  more  extended  freeze  than  other 
Americans  will  have  to  suffer.  We  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  notion  that  any  group 
of  public  employes — state,  local  or  Federal — 
should  be  exempt  from  the  general  freeze. 
But  neither  do  we  see  any  Justification  for 
putting  them  under  special  handicaps  of 
the  type  involved  in  the  President's  proposal 
that  Federal  workers  be  denied  promised  pay 
increases  after  the  freeze. 

Only  a  few  months  have  passed  since  the 
Administration  and  Congress  cooperated  to 
perfect  the  system  under  which  the  wages  of 
all  Federal  employes  are  supposed  to  be  kept 
in  balance  with  those  paid  for  comparable 
Jobs  in  private  Industry.  That  Is  a  proper 
standard  to  apply  to  workers  legally  deprived 
of  any  right  to  strike,  a  standard  designed 
to  assure  equity  to  taxpayers  and  public  em- 
ployes alike. 

Now  the  President  plans  to  Impose  a  freeze 
for  at  least  six  months  on  all  the  Increases 
scheduled  to  be  paid  under  that  "catch-up" 
principle — white-collar,  blue-collar  and  mili- 
tary. In  addition,  he  plans  to  squeeze  out 
100,000  Federal  employee  as  a  budget-cutting 
measure.  And  he  hints  that  he  may  hold  up 
the  next  round  of  pay  Increases  when  they 
come  due  a  year  from  now. 


It  Is  all  very  well  for  the  President  to  say 
the  Federal  Oovemment  must  set  an  exam- 
ple in  austerity.  That  example  should  be  la 
equality  of  sacrifice.  When  new  rules  are 
worked  out  for  stabilizing  future  pay  policy 
in  line  with  national  needs,  those  rules 
should  apply  to  public  and  private  employes 
on  some  common  basis.  No  stabilization  pro- 
gram can  operate  with  hairline  perfection, 
but  no  single  group  of  workers  should  be 
expected  to  carry  a  major  share  of  the  sacri- 
fices required  for  the  total  good. 

[Prom  the  Federal   Times,   Sept.    15,   1971] 
A  Plea  tor  Justice 

We  fail  to  see  the  Justice  In  asking  federal 
employes  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  delays  in  wage 
Increases. 

If  the  economic  problems  of  our  nation 
require  the  imposition  of  such  controls,  then 
they  ought  to  be  levied  across  the  board.  To 
place  them  on  selected  segments  of  the 
economy  Is  discrimination  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable level. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  government  work- 
ers to  achieve  comparability  of  salary  with 
Industry.  For  most  grades  that  level  has  been 
reached.  To  turn  now  and  destroy  the  bal- 
ance between  government  and  Industry 
doesn't  make  much  sense. 

The  Idea  that  government  service  should 
be  a  career  of  sacrifice  Is  lacking  In  logic. 
The  United  States  can  afford  to  support  the 
kind  of  government  It  needs  and  wants. 

If  the  people  who  pay  the  salaries — the 
taxpayers^want  government  services  to  In- 
crease, then  they  have  to  expect  to  pay  the 
higher  taxes  necessary  to  meet  governmental 
operating  expenses. 

We  need  to  attract  the  best  qualified  peo- 
ple to  government  service.  This  Is  an  econ- 
omy In  the  long  run  since  the  Job  probably 
can  then  be  done  with  fewer  people. 

To  tell  a  potential  employe  that  he  Is 
doomed  to  life  as  a  second  class  citizen  hard- 
ly serves  as  Incentive  toward  a  career  In 
government. 

One  basic  question  continues  to  arise.  Why. 
when  the  government  must  economize,  does 
It  always  hit  personnel  first?  There  are  other 
ways  to  save  money. 

For  example,  a  recent  GAO  report  to  Con- 
gress said  the  Pentagon,  despite  White  House 
Instructions  to  cut  back  on  Its  propaganda 
program,  had  spent  several  million  dollars 
more  than  it  was  authorized  to  on  such  ef- 
forts. Unnecessary  printing  costs  alone  prob- 
ably exceed  the  amount  the  President  can 
save  by  delaying  pay  Increases. 

Another  recent  example  was  the  security 
classification  fiasco.  Mr.  William  G.  Flor- 
ence contends  that  unwarranted  classifica- 
tion expenses  run  to  about  $60  million  a  year. 

And,  what  about  the  hidden  costs  of  gov- 
ernment which  the  White  House  refuses  to 
disclose.  For  example,  the  recent  efforts  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
determine  how  much  foreign  aid  we  send 
abroad  (much  of  which  apparently  goes  for 
military  hardware)  to  such  dubious  allies  as 
West  Pakistan.  Greece,  Spain  and  other 
"bastions  of  democracy." 

These  programs  go  on,  yet  the  only  area 
the  President  can  find  for  sacrifice  Is  in  the 
salary  of  federal  workers. 

Too  many  people  still  tend  to  think  of 
government  workers  as  an  army  of  clerks. 
They  fall  to  realize  the  complexity  of  the 
present  structure  and  the  skUls  needed  to 
operate  It. 

The  President,  In  Insisting  that  the  gov- 
ernment worker  bear  an  Inordinate  share  of 
the  burden.  Is  refusing  to  recognize  both 
the  need  for  sp>eclal  skills  and  the  need  to 
pay  to  hire  and  retain  them. 

We  do  not  believe  the  government  worker 
should  be  shielded  from  the  sacrifices  de- 
manded of  other  citizens.  Neither  do  we  be- 
lieve the  government  worker  should  be  asked 
to  bear  more  than  his  fair  share. 


September  9,  1971 


ON  "PRIOR  RESTRAINT" 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  conflict  we  hear  much  debate 
about  the  proper  role  of  the  media.  Inso- 
far as  it  relates  to  the  functioning  of 
Congress  and  a  free  society,  fair  trials 
and  a  free  press,  outtakes  and  prior  re- 
straint, the  following  article  by  a  fore- 
most student  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
should  be  some  help.  Everyone  appeals  to 
the  Founding  Fathers.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  what  they  really  did.  The  article 
follows : 

|Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  25,  1971] 

On  "Priok  Restraint" 

(By  Paul  A.  Freund) 

Everything  secret  degenerates,  was  Lord 
Acton  s  warning.  Sunlight  Is  the  most  power- 
ful of  disinfectants,  was  Justice  Brandels' 
admonition.  But  concrete  Issues  of  disclosure 
&nd  secrecy  have  a  way  of  making  even  the 
most  ardent  Uberatarlans  see  that  the  right 
to  know  is  not  one-dlmenslonal.  all  warp 
and  no  woof.  Brandeis  lilmself  wtis  the  intel- 
lectual father  of  a  legal  right  of  privacy. 

The  press  Itself  has  not  spruned  the  shelter 
of  the  copyright  law  or  legal  protection 
agalnsi  the  pirating  of  news  stories  by  com- 
petitors; and  the  media  are  not  insensitive 
to  the  value  of  preserving  the  confidentiality 
of  their  .sources  of  information.  In  the  long 
run.  It  IS  perceived,  the  business  of  serving 
the  public  boldly  and  zealously  may  require 
some  protective  shelter  along  the  way. 

Surely,  however,  the  position  Is  very 
different  in  the  business  of  government?  Not 
entirely.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
scrupulously  maintained  the  secrecy  of  their 
deliberations  in  the  convention  of  1787. 
Madison's  notes,  the  best  record,  were  not 
published  until  his  death,  forty  years  later. 
Secrecy.  It  Is  fair  to  suppose,  promoted  free 
and  candid  debate  within  the  convention,  and 
vitally  encouraged  the  shifts  In  voting,  the 
great  compromises,  calculated  ambiguities 
and  deliberate  lacunae  that  made  possible 
In  the  end  a  masterful  charter.  I  sometimes 
wonder  irreverently  whether  we  would  have 
had  a  Constitution  at  all  If  the  convention 
had  been  reported  by  dally  columnists  (affec- 
tionately called  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes  the 
dally  calumnlsts). 

The  original  Constitution  contained  no 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech,  save  for 
members  of  Congress,  and  none  for  the  press. 
When  the  first  Congress  proposed  the  First 
Amendment,  the  Senate,  It  Is  worth  re- 
membering, sat  In  secrcey.  For  five  years  the 
Senate  held  Its  debates  behind  closed  doors. 
Believing  in  the  liberty  of  the  press,  at  the 
same  time  the  members  believed  It  right  to 
shield  their  own  discussions  from  the  public 
and  disclose  only  the  final  actions  taken. 

These  early  precedents,  conscientiously  In- 
spired as  they  were,  are  not  cited  as  models 
for  our  day.  The  point  Is.  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  cannot  find  ready-made  directions 
for  our  particular  problems  of  secrecy  and 
disclosure  simply  by  marching  to  the  uncer- 
tain trumpets  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  Is  to  recognize 
that  there  are  honest  Issues  to  be  resolved, 
and  that  the  critical  questions  are  who  shall 
decide  those  issues,  by  what  standards  and  by 
what  procedures.  The  original  understanding 
of  the  First  Amendment  was  probably  the 
Blackstonian  view  that  a  publisher  was  not  to 
be  subjected  to  "previous  restraint" — that  Is. 
precensorship— but  would  be  liable  civilly  or 
criminally  for  a  publication  that  violated  the 
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law.  whether  of  defamation  or  incitement  to 
crime  or  disclosure  of  state  secrets.  Although 
we  have  long  since  recognized  limits  on  pro- 
secution aa  weU.  our  legal  tradition  has  spe- 
cial repugnance  tovrard  prior  restraint. 

At  first  bltish  the  distinction  may  seem 
absurd,  even  perverse.  If  a  writer  can  be  im- 
prisoned for  publishing  the  unpubllshable. 
why  not  subject  him  to  the  preventive  thrust 
of  an  Injunction,  wtilch  simply  warns  him 
that  publication  will  bring  on  punlsiiment 
for  contempt  of  the  court's  decree?  The  ques- 
tion Is  paradoxical  only  because  it  assumes 
the  illegal  nature  of  the  publication.  In  a 
very  clear  case  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
withhold  an  injunction,  the  most  tolerant 
Judge  would  doubtless  restrain  the  publica- 
tion of  secret  troop  movements  in  time  of 
war,  or  of  draft  Judicial  opinions  in  a  pend- 
ing lawsuit. 

But  the  general  rules  are  made  for  the  mar- 
ginal, debatable  cases,  and  in  this  gray  area 
procedural  difTerences  become  crucial.  In  an 
injunction  suit  the  Judge  sits  without  a 
Jury,  and  the  right  to  a  Jury  trial  on  aU  the 
Issues  was  a  hard-won  victory  for  the  press 
against  the  state,  going  back  to  Peter  Zen- 
ger's  case  in  New  York  in  1735.  There  Is  a 
further  procedural  point.  If  a  person  pub- 
lishes In  violation  of  an  Injunction  while  the 
case  Is  being  tried  or  appealed,  he  Is  auto- 
matically guilty  of  contempt,  even  though 
he  ultimately  succeeds  In  having  the  in- 
junction set  aside;  in  a  criminal  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  publisher  can  gamble  on  Ills 
ultimate  vindication,  for  If  he  Is  acquitted 
he  escapes  all  penalty.  In  the  marginal  case, 
prior  restraint  could  amount  to  an  over- 
kill. 

Risk  for  risk,  the  law  has  opted  for  under- 
klll  in  duels  over  publication.  That  is  the 
meaning  and  the  message  behind  the  seeming 
technicalities  of  the  law  on  prior  restraint. 

The  law's  preoccupation  with  the  proce- 
dural aspects  of  liberty  at  the  litigation  stage 
suggests  that  some  comparable  concern  be 
shown  at  the  earlier  stages.  The  drama  of 
the  Pentagon  papers,  regardless  of  the  Im- 
mediate outcome,  could  have  Its  greatest  im- 
pact by  stimulating  a  full-dress  examination 
of  our  security  classification  procedures  and 
the  scope  of  executive  privilege  In  relation 
to  Congress.  There,  too,  the  central  issue  Is 
one  of  overkill  protective  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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BLUE   RIDGE  POWER  PROJECT 


LEST  WE   FORGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  is 
often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  attitude  about  matters 
which  are  not  consistently  brought  to 
our  attention.  The  fact  exists  that  today 
more  than  1.550  American  servicemen 
are  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and 
parents  of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  woiUd  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  our  coimtrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of  our 
number  is  enslaved.  I  insert  the  name  of 
one  of  the  missing. 

Sp5c.  Ronald  Van  Stanton.  U.S.  Army, 
U85i830991.  Birmingham,  Ala.  Single.  Grad- 
uate of  Rosedale  High  School.  Officially  listed 
as  missing  October  20,  1968.  As  of  today. 
Sp5c.  Stanton  has  been  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  1.055  days. 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  a  matter  which 
is  of  great  concern  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  North  Carolina,  espe- 
cially those  in  Ashe  and  Alleghany 
Counties. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  the  proposed  Blue 
Ridge  power  project,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  which  will  be 
discussed  at  greater  length  in  water 
quality  hearings  being  conducted  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed project  for  quite  some  time,  and 
have  actively  participated  in  the  pre- 
licensing  procedures  throughout  my  con- 
gressional tenure. 

I  have  testified  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  made  several 
speeches  in  this  Chamber  and  elsewhere, 
and  petitioned  the  Eiivironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  play  an  independent 
and  aggressive  role  in  this  controversy 
which  the  Agency  has  agreed  to  do. 

Further,  I  have  filed  a  formal  brief 
with  the  FPC.  in  which  I  listed  specific 
and  general  objections  to  this  project, 
as  presented  to  me  by  the  people  of  Ashe 
and  Alleghany  Counties. 

I  have  also  called  on  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  convene  an 
interstate  water  quality  enforcement 
conference  in  an  effort  to  provide  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  environmental 
protection  for  areas  and  residents  af- 
fected by  this  project. 

AU  of  these  actions,  and  several  points 
of  contention,  are  discussed  briefly  and 
simply  in  the  formal  brief  to  which  I 
referred  a  moment  ago. 

I  believe  the  Blue  Ridge  controversy 
has  an  important  bearing  on  environ- 
mental protection  efforts  throughout  the 
Nation  and  thus  believe  it  is  well  worth 
careful  consideration  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  the  text  of  this 
formal  brief: 

The  Appalachian  Power  Company,  on  Roa- 
noke, Virginia,  has  filed  an  application  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  license 
to  construct  what  Is  known  as  the  Blue 
Ridge  prower  project,  consisting  of  an  1.800- 
megawatt  two  dam  oomblnatlon  pumped 
storage  and  hydroelectric  Installation  on  the 
New  River  in  Grajreon  Oounty,  Virginia,  with 
Impoundments  extending  Into  Ashe  and  Al- 
legheny Counties,  North  Oarollna. 

The  very  scope  of  this  project  Is  Imposing. 
If  not  Intimidating,  and  as  now  proposed.  It 
constitutes  a  direct  threat  to  the  welfare  of 
thousands  of  residents  of  Ashe  and  Alle- 
ghany Counties,  people  whoee  Interests  I 
was  elected  to  represent  and  protect. 

Currently-proposed  conditions  of  this  proj- 
ect call  for  inundation  of  almost  40,000  acres 
of  land  to  create  two  water  storage  reservoirs 
oontAlning  up  to  650,000  acre-feet  of  water 
to  serve  the  power  plant. 

I  find  the  magnitude  of  this  proposed 
reservoir   storage   to   be   extravagant   and   a 
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cauB«  for  needless  destruction  of    valuable 
property. 

Further,  mucli  of  this  water  would  be 
stored  for  use  In  Implementing  a  "pollution- 
dilution"  theory  which  has  been  generally 
discredited  by  leading  environmentalists. 

This  fwllutlon-dUutlon  procedure  has  been 
advanced  by  the  Department  of  Interior  In 
1968  as  a  means  of  flushing  out  and  diluting 
the  Industrial  pollution  emanating  from  sev- 
eral chemical  planta  along  the  Kanawha 
River  In  West  Virginia. 

It  was  for  the  purposes  of  this  very  pro- 
cedure, now  fallen  into  widespread  disrepute, 
that  the  660.000  acre-footage  was  Driginally 
advanced,  with  absolutely  no  proof  that  It 
would  work,  and  with  a  wealth  of  dissenting 
opinion  holding  that  It  would  not  work. 

I  believe  it  would  be  infinitely  more  pref- 
erable to  the  people  of  Ashe  and  Alleghany 
Counties  for  the  size  of  this  reservoir  storage 
to  be  reduced  to  the  originally-proposed  250.- 
000  acre  feet. 

I  further  believe  that  substantially  greater 
progress  can  be  achieved  In  pollution  abate- 
ment by  attacking  the  problem  at  Its  source — • 
at  the  chemical  plants  along  the  Kanawha 
River — than  by  requiring  thousands  of  acres 
of  valuable  farmland  to  be  flooded  in  what 
may  well  be  a  vain  hope  that  pollution  can 
be  abated  by  dilution. 

To  this  end.  I  have  asked  the  E.iviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  to  convene  an  in- 
terstate enforcement  conference  on  water 
quality  control,  with  the  aim  of  requiring 
full  compliance  with  existing  euvlror.mental 
protection  guidelines  by  each  of  the  indus- 
tries o.-:eratlng  on  the  Kanawha. 

This  coiifereace  should  be  convened  be- 
fore we  even  consider  implemeutli  g  this 
massive  flooding  proposal,  which  is  destlued 
to  send  a  way  of  life  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple down  the  drain  in  the  most  literal  sense. 

This  course  of  action — construction  of  a 
substantially  smaller  reservoir  and  manda- 
tory compliance  with  anti-pollution  stand- 
ards at  the  polluting  source — is  much  pre- 
ferred by  a  great  many  interested  and  con- 
cerned citizens  of  Ashe  and  Alleghany 
Counties,  and  their  preference  In  these  and 
other  matters  has  been  flagrantly  and  Inex- 
cusably Ignored  by  your  Staff  examiner  In 
charge  of  this  project 

Further  evidence  of  this  neglect  can  be 
fouid  In  the  case  of  profjosed  "drawdown" 
limitations,  or  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
allow .'d  to  escar>e  from  the  reservoir  to  pro- 
duce power  and  abate  pollution. 

The  examiner's  recommendation  of  a  12- 
foot  drawdown  limitation  Is  totally  unac- 
ceptable to  the  residents  of  this  area,  since 
It  would  severely  limit  development  of  some 
425  miles  of  lakefront  property. 

E  ivlronmentalists  have  warned  that  this 
level  of  drawdown  would  make  the  area 
surrounding  the  lake  little  more  than  a  gi- 
gantic mudhole.  infested  with  mosquitoes 
and  blighting  what  Is  now  an  area  of  un 
common    beauty. 

I  leave  ir  to  others  more  technically  quali- 
fied than  I  am  on  this  subject  to  suggest 
a  more  acceptable  drawdown  limitation  than 
that  proposed  by  the  PPC  staff  examiner 

But  I  would  Insist  that  any  limitation 
be  set  with  concern  for  the  welfare  of  af- 
fected citizens,  and  the  potential  of  prop- 
erty development,  playing  a  prominent  role 
in  the  decision-making  process. 

Prortectlng  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
Ashe  and  Alleghany  Counties  is  my  principal 
concern,  in  this  brief  and  In  the  case  at  large. 

Their  rights,  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier, 
have  been  neglected  by  almost  every  party 
to  this  controversy,  and  their  traditional  and 
future  ways  of  life  endangered  In  the  course 
of  that  neglect. 

I  have  successfully  petitioned  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  take  an  inde- 
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pendent  and  aggresalve  role  In  tbia  case,  as 
evldenoed  by  the  brief  at  exceptions  the 
agency  la  filing  wltb  this  oommlasioQ  to4lay. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  request  for  the 
aforementioned  enforcement  conference  will 
be  similarly  fulfilled  since  I  am  convinced 
that  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
begun,  and  all  other  parties  to  this  contro- 
versy must  begin,  to  show  a  far  greater  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  of 
people  affeoted  by  this  project. 

They  have  been  shamefully  shunted  aside 
In  the  proceedings  t»  date. 

The  affected  citizens  of  North  Carolina  will 
receive  absolutely  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
increased  power-producing  capability  of  the 
Appalachian  Power  Company. 

These  citizens  were  belatedly,  and  almost 
begrudglngly.  given  the  opportunity  to  devel- 
op what  Is  left  of  their  own  beautiful 
property. 

They  are  being  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
a  mammoth  rearrangement  of  their  hotne- 
land,  and  still  they  are  subjected  to  callous 
disregard.  « 

I  want  to  see  this  Insensitlvlty  brought  to 
an  end  before  this  project  Is  licensed.  I  urge 
the  Federal  Power  ConunUslon  to  withhold 
licensing  the  project  until  several  environ- 
mental mysteries  surrounding  the  project 
are  solved,  and  untU  the  people  In  the  area 
can  be  assured  full  economic  and  environ- 
mental safeguards. 

This,  the  commission  must  agree.  Is  the 
most  responsible  course  to  be  followed. 


ROUNDABOUT  ROUTE  TO  HIS  GOAL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    .ARIZONA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  the  Capitol 
Press  Corps  has  recently  received  the  Ted 
Yates  Award.  In  my  opinion  and  in  the 
opinions  of  all  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress I  have  talked  to.  no  one  could  de- 
serve this  recognition  more  than  does 
Joseph  McCaffrey . 

Joe's  work  as  the  news  commentator 
for  station  WMAL  is  well  known.  He  pos- 
sesses a  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
Congress  which  is  the  envy  of  most  of 
his  colieagues.  He  has  a  reputation  for 
being  incisive  but  fair  in  his  reporting. 
Perhaps,  however,  his  greatest  attribute 
comes  from  the  fact  that  he  likes  peo- 
ple— enabling  him  to  translate  the  com- 
plicated workings  of  the  Congress  into 
language  which  the  average  individual 
can  understand  and  appreciate. 

The  following  article  appears  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  August  15, 
1971.  and  Is  entitled  "Roundabout  Route 
to  His  Goal"  and  writt  a  by  Ruth  Dean, 
a  Star  staff  writer: 

Roundabout  Route  to  His  Ooal 
(By  Ruth  Dean) 

In  his  teens,  veteran  news  commentator 
Joseph  McCaffrey  wanted  to  study  law  so  he 
could  enter  politics.  "I  guess  because  1  always 
wanted  to  help  people,"  he  said. 

Now  the  recent  recipient  of  the  Ted  Yates 
Award  seems  to  have  reached  that  youthful 
goal  by  another  route.  For  bis  "constituency" 
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are  the  thousands  of  area  television  viewer* 
to  whom  his  rugged  countenance  is  a  dailv 
familiarity. 

Off  camera,  McCaffrey  U  a  tall,  genUe- 
marmered  man  who  talks  with  the  same  sense 
of  purpose  that  comes  through  when  he  de- 
livers his  nightly  commentaries  on  WMAL- 
TV  Channel  7's  6  and  11  o'clock  news,  and  on 
his  ten-minute  radio  "Today  in  Congress" 
spot. 

This  confidence-inspiring  rapport  brings 
him  thousands  of  phone  calls  and  letters 
from  his  "constituents"  who  ask  his  help  on 
everything  from  social  security  to,  in  one 
case,  where  to  find  a  television  repairman. 
m'lean  homk 
"I  feel  as  if  I'm  a  kind  of  ombudsman,"  ht 
said  during  a  recent  morning  visit  with  the 
McCaffreys  In  the  comfortable  home  in  Mc- 
Lean they  bought  12  years  ago  because  they 
wanted  to  be  In  the  country.  They  share  It 
with  their  son  Mike.  15.  two  dogs  and  a  cat. 
They  also  have  a  daughter.  Sally  Shumaker, 
married  a  year  ago  and  living  in  Fairfax 
County. 

As  he  rubbed  the  ears  of  his  pet  St.  Ber- 
nard, Rosebud  Mlchelob.  McCaffrey  looked 
back  on  his  career  and  said:  "After  being  in 
this  business  so  long.  I  get  letters.  Every  day 
people  call  or  write  in.  some  with  clippings 
saying  'what  about  this",  or  'what  can  we  do 
about  that?' 

"I've  tried  to  help  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of 
causes  .  .  .  but  I'm  not  a  crusader.  I  cant 
get  fanatical  and  stay  with  something." 

His  wife  Interrupted,  "You've  been  with  the 
aged  longer  than  anything  else." 

"Yes."  he  agreed.  "Ive  been  with  the  aged 
problem  for  years  and  years  and  years.  I  have 
been  very  Interested.  And  I  have  so  many 
pitiful  people  who  call  me." 

Added  his  wife:  "The  letters  he  has!  They 
have  no  one  to  turn  to." 

"I  think  our  problem  Is  that  we've  become 
so  big.  and  government  has  become  so  con- 
centrated In  a  monolithic  structure  that 
these  people  don't  know  where  to  go."  Mc- 
Caffrey added. 

intekzsted  in  politics 
"When  I  was  a  boy  I  knew  my  parents 
could  go  to  an  alderman  In  the  city  and  he 
would  be  able  to  do  something  for  them,  be 
able  to  advise  them.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  always  thought  I'd  like  to  get  Into 
pi  ll'ics  to   he'p   peip  e 

"And  I  think  now  Congress  has  become 
kind  of  frustrated  In  what  It's  trying  to  do. 
So  many  members  ccme  in  there  thinking 
they're  g^lng  to  chr-nge  the  world  and  they're 
not.  I  think  the  only  satisfaction  they  ac- 
tu.tlly  can  get  Is  helping  people  with  veterans' 
plans  and  social  security.  I  feel  the  same 
way — that  so  many  people  have  no  place  to 
turn  to." 

McCaffrey's  most  notable  case  of  helping 
people  was  his  a&sistahce  to  the  Alexandria 
Police  Dept.  In  solving  the  murder  of  Judge 
James  N  Colasanto  of  the  .Mexandrla  Mu- 
nicipal   Court    on    Nov     23,    1970. 

A    PHONE    CALL 

It  all  began  with  a  telephone  call  to  Mc- 
Caffrey from  a  man  who  identified  himself  as 
Colasanto's  murderer.  The  newsman  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  give  himself  up.  He  even 
went  to  the  man's  house  after  alerting  police. 
but  was  dissuaded  from  going  in  because 
they  were  fearful  for  his  safety.  Minutes  later 
the  man  took  his  life  as  police  broke  in.  and 
the  gun  found  beside  him  was  established  as 
the  murder  weapon. 

"It  was  very  sad,"  McCaffrey  recalled. 
"I  still  feel  he  wouldn't  have  harmed  me  If  I 
had  gone  in.  But  I  think  it  points  up  so 
graphically  the  helplessness  of  so  many 
people.  Here  was  a  man  who  in  the  final 
hours  of  his  life  turns  to  a  complete  stranger 
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In  whom  to  put  some  confidence  merely 
because  he's  seen  him  and  listened  to  him  en 
the  air  and  on  television.  It's  a  rather  de- 
pressing thing." 

The  newsman  said  the  phone  call  was  like 
countless  others  he's  received  from  people  in 
trouble.  Many  come  from  widows  and  retired 
oldsters  trying  to  make  ends  meet  on  social 
security  and  welfare — a  problem  that  is  a 
frequent  topic  on  his  commentaries. 

In  one  case,  a  woman  told  him  that  after 
pavii.*;  reit  phone  and  electricity,  she  had 
129  \eV.  every  month  for  food  and  other 
emergencies.  She  wondered  why  welfare  cut 
back  is  Bllotment  when  her  social  security 
was  raised.  McCaffrey  found  he  had  to  tell 
her.  "after  checking  with  the  authorities, 
that  unfortunately  It  is  the  law.  She  gets  a 
cost-of-living  raise  from  social  security  but  It 
isn't  one  at  all.  because  welfare  takes  back 
with  one  hand  what  social  security  gives 
with  the  other." 

ANTTWAE 

The  war  In  Vietnam  which  he  says  "I've 
been  against  for  years."  and  its  effect  on  the 
nation's  youth  ("I  think  it  has  catapulted 
them  into  the  political  arena  before  they're 
emotionally  and  Intellectually  ready  for  It") 
are  also  frequent  commentary  topics. 

Judging  from  his  maU,  his  commentaries 
voice  the  frustrations  of  a  lot  of  people.  "I 
think  I'll  get  out  of  the  business  if  I  read 
the  morning,  or  the  evening  paper  and  not 
see  something  that  doesn't  provoke  me."  he 
observed. 

Sometimes  the  calls  he's  received  have 
been  amusing,  like  the  one  from  the  woman 
m  a  public  housing  development  who  wanted 
bim  to  send  someone  to  fix  her  broken  TV  set. 

LONG    DATS 

The  newsman  puts  In  a  10  a.m.  to  midnight 
day  that  begins  with  an  hour's  drive  into 
town  In  an  orange  Ford  Mustang  he  says  his 
son  Mike  refers  to  as  "the  pumpkin." 

His  tall  figure  is  a  familiar  sight  as  he 
walks  into  the  House  basement  corridor  and 
Is  greeted  left  and  right  by  everyone  from 
Congress  members  to  page  boys.  "This  is  sort 
of  my  second  home."  he  says  proudly,  as  he 
boards  an  elevator  to  the  House  Radio-TV 
Gallery  where  he  has  a  deMc  overlooking  the 
west  front  pillars  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  He  Is 
chairman  for  the  second  time  of  the  radto-TV 
galleries,  having  first  served  as  chairman  In 
1956. 

He  usually  spends  a  few  hours  at  the  Cap- 
itol Interviewing  Congress  members,  "get- 
ting grist  for  my  radio  and  television  com- 
mentaries" as  he  puts  It.  Then  about  3  p.m.. 
he's  on  his  way  to  WMAL  to  begin  his  "work- 
ing day."  The  long  drive  home  after  the  11 
o'clock  news  usually  gets  him  home  by  mid- 
night. 

the  faru 

McCaffrey  relaxes  from  his  week's  labors 
on  a  ino-acre  farm  In  Culpeper  that  he  con- 
siders "a  different  world.  And  I  like  the  peo- 
ple there"  Hfs  wife  Tonl  has  a  vegetable  gar- 
den that  produces  so  abundantly  the  family 
can't  ke»o  un  with  Its  output.  And  son  Mike 
does  most  of  the  plougMng  and  taklne  care 
of  the  four  hep.d  of  steer  and  nonles  "When 
Mike  le-ives  home  well  have  to  give  up  the 
farrri"  Tonl  loked 

More  .seriously  she  s«,ld  s»^e  felt  "Joe 
wouldn't  be  alive  with  his  schedule.  If  he 
didn't  have  t^ls  place  to  go  to  I  think  he 
Just  makes  it  through  Prldav  ar^d  I  think 
we're  fortunate  to  have  It  because  it  keeps 
him  golnp  " 

J-^e  and  Tonl  flr<;t  met  when  he  wns  a 
senitr  and  sbe  a  freshman  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Education  at  New  Paltz.  N.Y.,  but 
didn't  marry  until  the  year  after  he  left  the 
Army. 
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The  Poughkeepsie,  NY.,  native  supported 
his  way  through  normal  school  working  part 
time  on  a  Dutchess  County  Sunday  weekly. 
Upcn  graduat'.on  when  he  had  to  make  a 
choice.  Journalism  won  out  over  teaching 
even  though  It  didn't  pay  as  well. 

the  start 

A  military  plane  crash  cut  short  his  World 
W-r  II  service  as  an  ir.fantry  information  of- 
ficer, and  he  spent  a  year  in  Canadian  and 
United  States  Arn^y  hospitals.  His  final  hos- 
pital stay  was  at  Walter  Reed.  By  happen- 
stance, a  visit  from  an  old  friend  who  had 
been  a  radio  annctincer  in  Poughkeepsie. 
set  him  on  his  career  as  a  broadcaster. 

The  friend  told  him  about  an  opening  at 
WTOP.  so  he  applied  for  the  Job  and  got 
It  as  soon  as  he  got  his  Army  discharge. 
"Otherwise  I  might  have  gone  back  home 
to  my  old  newspaper  Job,"  he  recalled. 

ADMIREKS 

Now  after  mere  than  25  years  of  covering 
the  national  scene  and  Congress,  the  five 
times  Washington  Emmy  award  wlrjier  and 
dean  of  Capitol  Hill  radio  and  television 
corres'ooTidents  has  received  the  most  pres- 
tigious Emmy  of  all — the  Ted  Yates  Award. 

The  award  is  given  annually  by  the  board 
of  governor  of  the  WEishlngton  chanter  of  the 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences  to 
the  person  whose  work  best  embodies  the 
professional  and  personal  qualities  of  the 
late  Ted  Yates  the  NBC  producer-Journalist 
who  was  kUled  covering  fighting  in  the  Ikild- 
East. 

McCaffrey  is  the  first  single  station  man 
to  receive  it 

In  presenting  the  award  to  McCaffrey.  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  praised 
him  for  his  "personal  and  professional  In- 
tegrity, his  professional  excellence."  and 
cited  the  esteem  with  which  the  newscaster 
is  held  by  members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

RECOGNITION 

Not  only  do  members  of  Congress  hold 
McCaffrey  in  high  esteem  but  so  do  his  co- 
workers at  WMAL.  One  of  his  greatest  admir- 
ers "from  cub  reporter  days  when  we  had 
adjoining  desks"  Is  Len  Delbert.  the  sta- 
tion's manager  of  news  and  public  affairs. 

In  submitting  McCaffrey's  name  for  the 
Ted  Yates  Award,  he  concluded  the  nar- 
rative entry  with:  "Ted  Yates  never  oper- 
ated out  of  an  Ivor^-  tower — aloof  from  the 
pressures  and  dangers  of  informing  the 
public.  Neither  has  Joseph  McCaffrey — 
whether  It  be  risking  his  life  In  the  Colasan- 
to  case  In  Alexander  or  fighting  govern- 
ment intimidation  of  broadcast  Journalists. 
Courageous,  personal  Journalism — putting 
one's  self  at  the  scene  of  the  story — typified 
Ted  Yates.  McCaffrey  Is  made  of  the  same 
fiber." 
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WHY  I  AM  PROUD  TO  CALL  MYSELF 
AN  AMERICAN 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pri- 
soners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long  ? 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  that  earlier  this 
year  John  N.  Natssikas,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  has  singled 
out  for  praise  one  of  his  agency's  em- 
ployees, a  Polish  immigrant  because  "this 
young  man  believes  in  the  old  virtues 
which  made  this  Nation  great." 

The  employee,  Richard  H.  Eibel,  wrote 
an  award-winning  letter  as  to  why  he 
was  proud  to  call  himself  an  American. 
The  George  Washington  Honor  Medal, 
together  with  a  $100  prize,  was  conferred 
upon  Eibel  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  VaUey  Forge,  Pa.,  for  his  letter  which 
was  first  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  entitled  "A  Letter  to  the  CTass  of 
1970."  The  letter  read  as  follows: 

"God.  'I  thought,"  why  was  I  born  here"? 
I  was  a  teenager  then,  fond  of  roaming 
through  the  drab  streets  of  Gdynia,  a  war- 
damaged  Harbor  In  post-war  Poland.  My 
future.  I  knew,  would  fall  into  an  entirely 
different  league,  beyond  any  comparison  with 
the  glamorous  futures  of  the  smiling  young 
men  In  the  picture.  I  could  dream  of  be- 
coming a  shipyard  technician,  a  stevedore 
foreman,  perhaps  a  local  school  teacher  at 
the  best. 

"It  was  realistic  to  assume  that  I  would 
have  to  spend  my  life  confined  forever  to  a 
specific  geographic  area  the  size  of  Ohio  or 
Nebraska,  to  a  specific  assortment  of  the 
topics  which  I  had  a  liberty  to  discuss,  never 
forgetting  to  stick  to  a  specific  slant  with 
which  I  had  to  interpret  everything.  Even 
the  song  .  .  .  'Will  he  be  pretty,  will  he  be 
rich'  .  .  .  did  not  fully  apply  to  me.  I  could 
dream  of  being  'pretty'  but  it  was  silly  to 
dream  of  being  rich.  The  ultimate  wealth. 
In  my  eyes,  as  far  as  material  things  were 
concerned,  was  to  have  one  presentable  suit 
and  enough  change  to  buy  a  ticket  to  a 
movie.  Ood  must  have  been  listening  to  my 
laments,  or  something,  for  during  the  past 
dozen  years  I  overcame  the  barrier  of  a  care- 
fully-guarded border,  wlds  ocean.  English 
grammar,  college  tuition  and  whatever  un- 
desirable conditioning  rubbed  off  on  me 
while  In  Poland. 

"Three  years  ago,  I  posed  for  my  own 
graduation  picture  on  an  American  campus. 
It  was  a  picture  somewhat  different  from  the 
one  that  inspired  the  days  of  my  youth.  'The 
times  have  changed.  There  were  some  happy 
black  faces  around  me.  a  sign  that  the  in- 
justices of  the  past  were  being  erased.  Not 
all  of  the  white  young  men  in  my  picture, 
though,  were  well-dressed  and  neat.  Some  of 
them,  putting  it  bluntly,  wore  weird  clothes 
and  were  simply  filthy.  Their  shabby  apj)ear- 
ance,  ironically,  was  not  a  result  of  a  depres- 
sion, a  foreign  occupation,  or  any  other 
monumental  ccdamlty.  The  GNP.  according 
to  the  tale  my  economics  teacher  told,  had 
doubled  and  tripled.  In  the  meantime,  the 
astronauts  were  on  their  way  to  the  moon 
and  we.  the  graduates.  In  the  words  of  my 
sociology  professors,  'Just  qualified  to  be 
among  the  t>est-educated  10  per  cent  of  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world.'  'So.  we  had  a 
reason  to  look  cheerful  but  we  did  not.  The 
long-haired  ones  glanced  at  me  scornfully.  In 
their  eyes.  I  was  a  freak  of  nature,  a  low 
Polack  who  invaded  what  they  called    Igno- 
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rant  Middle  American".  I  felt  hurt  and  In- 
sulted. They  did  not  beUove  that  I.  too,  had 
a  heart  and  a  conscience,  compassion,  in- 
teUlgence  and  a  vlalon.  It  was  not  my  fault 
that  they  did  not  go  through  any  real  hard- 
ships In  their  llvee.  'Tet,  they  hated  me  for 
cherishing  the  things  that  they  discarded.' 
WeU,  so  much  for  whining.  My  message  is 
thU:  There  is  only  one  real  basic  conflict 
between  the  world  of  totalltarlanlam  and 
the  world  of  freedom.  If  yoiir  vision  Is  not 
clear  enough  to  decide  which  la  which,  go  to 
where  I  came  from,  Uve  there  for  a  while 
and  you  wUI  know.  I  hate  to  sound  like  a 
aealot  at  a  patriotic  raUy,  but  a  spade  Is  a 
spade.  Be  proud  to  oaU  yourself  an  American 
Put  your  best  suit  on  for  your  graduation 
picture  and  look  neat.  Someday,  some  boy 
somewhere  might  And  It  and  dream  an  Im- 
possible dream." 

RiCRAXO    H.    EtBEL. 

Eibel,  a  former  member  of  the  Polish 
merchant  marine.  Is  an  economist  with 
the  FPCs  Bureau  of  Natural  Gas  He 
made  headlines  13  years  ago  after  he 
Jumped  the  Polish  freighter,  CTiopin.  in 
New  York  Harbor  and  asked  for  political 
asylum.  He  was  handed  back  to  the  Com- 
mmlst  ship  by  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service  but  later  was  taken  off  the  Polish 
*  K^.i'L  ^•®-  officials  after  newspaper 
publicity  concerning  the  case 


REACTnONS  TO  THE  PRESmENT'S 
ECONO\ac  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OT    TKNNXSSZX 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 
Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  share  with  my  coUeagues  some 
reactions  to  the  President's  economic 
Plan.  These  comments  were  compiled 
^d  printed  in  the  Knoxville,  Tenn 
News-Sentinel  of  August  18: 

RlUCnONS     TO     THJS     PRBSmENT'S 

Economic  Plan 
Newspaper   editorials   generaUy   have   an 

S^t",v^  ^f^l!'''''  ^'^"'^^  new  e^ono^c  dN 
rectlves,  although  some  criticized  certain 
aspects  of  the  program.  A  sampling  of  ^ch 
comments   follows:  f   "«  ui  sucn 

Salt  I^e  city  Deseret  News:   "Something 
WM  needed  to  Jolt  Americans  out  of  the  feel! 

^^fhP«  ^'^"""^  ''°'^'*  ''^P  8°*'»8  up  forever 
«)  there  was  no  reason  for  self-restraint 

^«  tii  f  ^?*"  *'**'■  31  per  cent  Increases 
trJinf^,^  ''^  *^®  '°***^  industries  before 
taking  bolder  action,  the  Administration  has 
put  the  rwt  of  the  country  In  the  position 
of  paying  for  the  greed  of  a  small  minority— 
and  for  the  unwUllngneas  of  the  White  House 
to  unlimber  its  Jawbone." 

Omaha  Worid  Herald:  "The  lack  of  en- 
forcement machinery  and  the  plea  for  co- 
operation make  It  plain  that  the  freeze  can 
work  only  If  there  U  an  overriding  will  on  the 
part  of  the  country  to  make  It  work.  Had  the 
F^ldent  acted  sooner  to  stem  Inflation,  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  protect  the  doUar  abroad  he 
might  not  have  had  to  use  the  sweeping 
measures  he  invoked  Sunday  mght." 

Boston  Record  American  said  the  an- 
nouncement "was  an  act  of  true  leadership" 
and  praised  Nixon's  courage  In  going  before 
a  world  audience  and  admitting  "in  effect, 
that  he  has  been  making  a  big  mistake" 

Phoenix  Gazette:  "What  Mr.  Nixon  is  seek- 
ing to  end  is  a  very  real  danger  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  to  bring  the  country 
back  to  a  semblance  of  economic  sanity  The 
method  he  has  chosen  relies  heavily  upon 
the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  the 
People 
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Dallas  Times  Hetald:  "NUon  ...  has  moved 
foroefuUy  and  pragmatically  to  counterat- 
tack the  adverse  economic  forces  which  have 
escalated  to  such  decidedly  dangerous  pro- 
portions. The  new  proaldentlal  measures  are 
regrettable  only  in  that  they  have  been  so 
long  In  coming." 

Loe  Angeles  Times:  "ReservaUons  are  In 
order  about  some  elements.  There  U  no  ques- 
tion, though,  that  the  President's  movee  r«- 
flect  a  wholesome  new  willingness  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  face  up  to  unpleasant  reali- 
ties. As  a  consequence  there  Is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  vital  Ingredient  of  confidence— an 
Ingredient  missing  In  recent  months— can 
now  be  restored  at  home  and  abroad." 

New  York  Times:  "Although  the  new  pol- 
icy was  too  long  in  coming,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
demonstrated— as  he  did  with  his  new  China 
policy— that  once  he  makes  up  his  mind  he 
Is  capable  of  bold  action  and  leadership  .  .  . 
We  have  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  about 
the  specific  approaches  Mr.  Nixon  plans  to 
employ,  but  we  applaud  the  scope  and  dar- 
ing of  his  effort  to  bring  Inflation  under  con- 
trol and  to  get  economy  off  and  running." 

New  York  DaUy  News:  "The  temporary 
freeze  may  be  necessary  (though  we're  dubi- 
ous even  of  that),  but  we  should  resist  all 
efforts  to  make  It  everlasting,  with  a  swelling 
horde  of  bureaucrats  striving  to  enforce  It. 
Por  the  boldness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  President  acted,  we  have  nothing 
but  admiration  ...  All  patrioUc  Americans 
we  believe,  will  cooperate.  PaUlng  such  co- 
operation, well  deserve  much  more  of  the 
economic  tough  luck  we've  been  having  of 
late." 

St.  LouU  Olobe-Democrat:  "Without  ques- 
tion. President  Nixon's  bold  economic  moves 
have  almost  overnight  given  the  American 
people  and  the  world  renewed  confidence  in 
the  United  States  economy  ...  As  with  all 
decisive  acUons.  there  Is  an  element  of  risk 
In  President  Nixon's  bold  steps.  But.  on  bal- 
ance, we  believe  that  his  actions  were  right 
on  target." 

Indianapolis  Star:  "The  success  of  the  ef- 
fort to  cut  Government  spending  is  vital  to 
all  of  the  other  actions  and  reactions  And 
cutting  needs  to  go  deeper  than  Just  balanc- 
ing any  new  cuts  In  revenue.  The  hard  thing 
that  needs  to  be  done  Is  to  take  the  Govern- 
ment off  Its  binge  of  deficits." 

Atlanta  Journal:  "Flnallv,  the  President 
has  acted  with  the  kind  of  major,  compre- 
hensive econc«nlc  reform  program  affecting 
U.S.  activities  at  home  and  abroad  that  this 
nation  needs  today.  This  Is  the  President's 
credit.  It  should  help  Immeasurably  in  re- 
storing confidence  m  International  financial 
circles  that  the  United  States  Is  determined 
to  treat  a  major  problem  as  a  major  chal- 
lenge  to   its   moral    and   economic   resolve." 

San  Pranclsoo  Examiner:  "His  broad  new 
program  Is  more  sweeping  and  far-reaching 
in  its  Impact  than  anything  seen  In  this 
country  since  the  19308.  It  should  prove  to 
be  the  strong  tonic  needed  to  get  this  ooun- 
try  moving  again.  For  our  part,  we  not  only 
approve  It.  we  applaud  it  with  cheers  and 
whistles.  .  .  ." 

Washington  Post:  "The  President's  pro- 
gram does  Indeed  reflect  'bold  leadership 
ready  to  take  bold  action.'  .  .  .  with  respect 
to  two  goals— Inflation  and  the  balance  of 
payments— we  believe  the  President  has 
probably  chosen  the  course  of  action  most 
likely  to  be  effective,  with  respect  to  the 
third— domestic  employment— we  have  grave 
doubts." 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  termed  the  plan  "an 
act  of  courage  and  statesmanship  unparal- 
leled by  any  U.S.  chief  executive  for  at  least 
a  third  of  a  century,"  but  said  Nixon  "should 
have  acted  long  before  this.  He  has  sum- 
moned the  nation  to  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic opportunity  but  It  Is  an  opportunltv 
to  be  realized  only  If  the  nation  has  the  self- 
dlsclpllne  required  to  make  the  President's 
program  effective." 

Pr^^Jrt^^t^vi^'"""^-     '"^^"^    magnitude    of 
President  Nixon's  new  economic  game  plan 
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has  been  compared  with  the  audacious 
changes  made  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  whaa 
netook  over  the  White  House  during  the 
Great  Depression  ...  Mr.  Nixon's  prtoB- 
wage  freeee  may  be  oompar«d  with  Mr 
Roosevelt's  closing  of  the  banks  in  boldne-' 
Uke  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Nixon  has  devalued 
the  doUar  In  rtOatlon  to  gold  to  ^ur  dome^ 
tic  Uidustry  and  to  put  It  In  a  better  poalttoti 
with  competitors  aJaroad.  The  revltallasd 
stock  market  scored  a  10-«trike." 

Chloago  Tribune:  'The  boldness  of  his 
(Nixon's)  economic  bombshell  Simday  eve- 
ning lay  mainly  in  shaking  the  country— 
and  above  all  his  own  AdmlnlstraUon- loose 
from  traditions  and  poUdes  which  have  so 
far  prevented  change.  What  he  is  dolna  Is 
buying  time  In  which  to  draw  up  new  rules 
governing  wages  and  prices  and  foreign  ex- 
change.  The  value  of  the  present  gold  ao- 
ppoach  la  mainly  psychological.  It  offers  S« 
nope  of  many  Improvements  but  the  oer- 
talnty  of  none." 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun:  "Where  Mr  NUon 
now  seems  headed  ...  is  toward  an  actlvlat 
flexing  of  Government  muscles  not  seen  since 
the  early  Roosevelt  experiments.  ..  For  the 
moment,  politics  is  beside  the  much  larger 
point  that  he  recognizee  the  weakness  In  the 
economy  and  that  he  has  unflinchingly  put 
down  his  own  qualms  about  oomlng  to  erlDe 
with  them."  o   i" 


MURPHY  AND  PUCINSKI  URGE 
UNITED  NATIONS  INVESTIGA-nON 
OP  TERROR   IN  NORTH  IRELAND 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ELLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Morgan  P 
Murphy,  and  I  visited  Belfast  and  other 
troubled  spots  in  North  Ireland. 

As  a  result  of  our  personal  observa- 
tions. Congressman  Murphy  and  I  issued 
the  following  statement  today: 

MlTRPHY   AND  PUCINSKI   URGE   UNITED  NATIONS 

^Investigation  of  Terror  m  North  Ireland 
Because  of  the  rising  wave  of  death  and 

terror  in  North  Ireland,  we  today  call  upon 

the  United  Nations  to  Investigate  the  strife 

In  that  beleaguered  nation. 
It  Is  obvious  Britain  either  cannot  or  does 

not  want  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 

problem. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  Northern 

Ireland  Is  on  the  verge  of  a  tragic  and  bloody 

civil  war. 

We  express  deep  disappointment  In  the 
failure  of  talks  between- Britain's  Prime  Min- 
ister Edward  Health  and  Ireland's  Prime  Min- 
ister Jack  Lynch  to  reach  a  tangible  agree- 
ment for  ending  the  bloodshed  In  Northern 
Ireland. 

We  reject  Britain's  contention  that  the 
strife  In  Northern  Ireland  Is  an  Internal 
matter   for   the  British   to   resolve. 

The  United  States  was  a  major  partner  In 
helping  save  England  from  Nazi  Fascism  In 
World  War  II.  We  doubt  that  this  great 
American  sacrlflce  was  made  only  to  see  a 
resurgence  of  denial  of  human  rights  to  a 
half-mlUlon  minority  citizens  In  Northern 
Ireland  today. 

What  U  happening  in  Northern  Ireland 
today  should  be  of  deep  concern  to  all  who  re- 
spect human  dignity. 

Moreover,  a  full-scale  civil  war  In  Northern 
Ireland  could  seriously  Impair  England's  role 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
thus  creating  new  problems  and  burdens  for 
the  United  States  and  our  other  European 
allies.  ^ 

It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  free 
warld  can  no  longer  view  with  Impunity  the 
tragedy    unfolding   In   Northern   Ireland. 
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We  dlsa^ee  with  those  who  dlamlsB  the 
(trlfe  as  an  historical  religious  struggle 
dating  back  many  decades. 

The  struggle  In  Northern  Ireland  Is  against 
a  government  which  has  shown  total  and 
wanton  disregard  for  the  basic  rights  of  the 
minority  In  the  six  counties  of  Ulster  and 
this  minority's  desperate  strtiggle  for  «\ir- 
vlval. 

The  free  world  has  a  right  to  ask  why  only 
CJathoUcs,  who  constitute  one-third  of  the 
population  of  Northern  Ireland,  were  ar- 
rested under  the  Special  Powers  Act  of  1922 
when  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  extremists  on 
both  sides  have  participated  In  the  bombings 
and  sniping. 

Of  350  people  arrested  on  August  9,  we 
don't  find  a  single  person  from  the  majority 
but  only  those  carefully  selected  from  among 
the  minority. 

We  were  concerned  to  see  Great  Britain 
permit  use  of  the  tyrannical  Special  Powers 
Act  which  denies  Internees  ball,  the  right 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  right  to  know 
what  crimes  they  are  ticcused  of  having  com- 
mitted, when  It  was  Great  Britain  that  pio- 
neered concepts  of  habeas  corpus  and  Magna 
Carta. 

During  our  visit  to  Belfast,  we  were  ap- 
palled to  find  the  unemployment  rate  among 
male  breadwinners  of  the  Catholic  minority 
reach  as  high  as  48%  In  some  communities. 

We  were  deeply  moved  by  the  sincerity  of 
responsible  leaders  on  both  sides  who  want 
to  avoid  armed  conflict  and  have  earnestly 
tried  to  bring  about  some  degree  of  dialogue 
between  the  warring  factions.  But  it  became 
apparent  that  the  presence  of  British  "trig- 
ger-nervous" troops  and  the  continued  In- 
ternment of  minority  leaders  by  the  Ulster 
Government  only  escalates  the  terror  and 
turmoil. 

We  found  no  evidence  tha*  the  Ulster  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  make  any  concessions 
to  the  minority  of  Northern  Ireland  and  were 
deeply  concerned  to  find  that  not  a  single 
responsible  position  of  government  Is  held 
by  a  member  of  the  Catholic  minority  even 
though  Catholics  constitute  one  third  of  Uls- 
ter's fwpulatlon. 

We  were  deeply  disappointed  when  the 
Ulster  Government  refused  us  permission  to 
talk  to  the  internees  and  to  view  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live. 

The  Ulster  Government  claims  it  is  detain- 
ing only  240  Internees,  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  figure  is  closer  to  2000. 

We  recall  the  vigor  with  which  the  British 
Government  tried  to  oust  the  military  Junta 
of  Greece  from  the  European  Council  of  Unity 
lor  holding  political  prisoners,  but  apparent- 
ly the  British  Government  has  a  dual  stand- 
ard and  Is  now  willing  to  Justify  Its  own 
denial  of  human  rights  to  minority  citizens 
In  Northern  Ireland. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  Congress  will  Interest 
itself  m  the  tragic  events  unfolding  in  North- 
ern Ireland  and  help  bring  about  an  aware- 
ness by  the  United  Nations  that  the  world 
can  no  longer  view  this  tragedy  with  Indif- 
ference. 

The  British  have  proven  themselves  In- 
capable of  dealing  with  this  highly  volatile 
problem.  There  is  no  alternative  now  but  for 
the  United  Nations  to  take  a  position,  with 
or  without  the  acquiescence  of  the  British 
Gtivernment. 

It  is  also  our  deep  hope  that  the  American 
people  w^ill  respond  with  their  historic  hu- 
manitarian tradition  of  bringing  help  to  the 
victims  of  this  tragic  conflict,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  minority  or  the  majority.  Much 
help  is  needed  by  the  families  of  the  Inter- 
nee=,  as  well  as  families  being  driven  out  of 
their  homes  in  the  wake  of  the  conflict. 

Finally,  it  would  be  our  hope  that  Congress 
would  seriously  consider  approving  a  special 
immigration  quota  for  some  of  the  refugees 
as  we  have  done  in  bringing  help  to  belea- 
guered Poles.  Hungarians.  Cubans  and  other 
victims  of  oppression. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  FIFTH  DIMENSION 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 
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URIL  "COMPY"  COMPOMIZZO — THE 
UNOFFICIAL  VOICE  OF  THE 
CALIFORNIA  CAMPER 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opening  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  marks  a  cultural  milestone 
for  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  call  your  attention  to  the  group 
of  artists  that  has  been  selected  to  pro- 
ject the  spirit  of  contemporary  music 
during  this  opening  week  program.  The 
group  selected  is  the  Fifth  Dimension, 
five  talented  black  artists  from  Los  An- 
geles who  are  a  credit  to  their  profession 
and  their  race.  Persons  familiar  wiUi  con- 
temporary music  know  that  no  mere  out- 
standing group  could  have  been  selected 
for  this  honor.  Their  music  has  produced 
five  gold  albums  and  five  gold  singles — 
a  record  that  firmly  establishes  them  as 
exceptional  artists.  Starting  with  the  up- 
lifting "Up,  Up  and  Away"  and  contin- 
uing with  their  tremendous  success, 
"Aquarius,"  the  group  has  brought  to 
all  the  people  music  of  positive  enthusi- 
asm that  is  inspirational. 

This  same  spirit  will  be  projected  when 
the  Fifth  Dimension  perform  at  the  new 
Cultural  Center  on  Monday,  September 
13,  as  part  of  the  Foimding  Artists  series 
of  concerts,  the  proceeds  from  which  will 
be  used  to  establish  a  special  ticket  sub- 
sidy fimd  which  will  enable  students, 
senior  citizens,  and  the  disadvantaged  to 
buy  tickets  to  all  of  the  Center's  attrac- 
tions at  very  substantial  discounts. 

Who  are  these  fine  artists?  Their 
names  are  Marilyn  McCoo,  Billy  Davis, 
Jr.,  Florence  La  Rue  Gordon,  Ron  Town- 
son,  and  Lamonte  McLemore — five  young 
people  who  had  the  talent  and  character 
needed  for  the  difficult  struggle  to  gain 
recognition  in  the  highly  competitive 
music  world.  Starting  as  a  group  in  1967, 
they  combined  their  talents  and  energies 
to  achieve  worldwide  fame  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time.  Such  remarkable  success 
is  indicative  of  the  group's  determination 
to  make  a  truly  significant  contribution 
to  the  music  of  today  that  is  so  much  a 
part  of  our  national  culture. 

The  honor  bestowed  upon  these  artists 
by  the  invitation  to  take  part  in  the 
J.  F.  K.  Center  inauguration  is  but  one 
of  several  major  honors  the  group  has 
received.  Later  this  year  they  will  be  the 
first  musical  group  to  be  honored  by  the 
Friar's  Club  of  New  York  City  with  the 
presentation  of  an  award  to  be  made 
annually  to  the  top  musical  artist  or 
artists  of  the  year.  At  the  recent  50th  an- 
niversarj-  gala  for  the  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Relief  Fund  held  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Music  Center,  the  Fifth 
Dimension  was  the  group  selected  to  per- 
form with  the  giants  of  the  entertain- 
ment industry. 

This  outstanding  series  of  honors  is 
called  to  your  attention  to  emphasize 
that  this  country  continues  to  be  the 
land  of  opportunity  for  people  who  seek 
positive  ways  to  express  their  energy  and 
talent.  The  Fifth  Dimension's  success  is 
a  tribute  to  the  five  artists,  and  to  the 
society  which  made  it  possible. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  impact  a  sincere  and  dili- 
gent citizen  can  have  on  our  Govern- 
ment, I  would  like  to  point  out  the  case 
of  "Compy"  Compomlzzo  from  my  home- 
town, Antioch.  Calif.  His  efforts  in  behaU 
of  Califomla  campers  have  been  unre- 
lenting and  have  jrielded  signiflcauit  re- 
sults. Here  are  two  newspaper  articles 
reporting  his  activities: 

[Prom  the  Antioch  Dally  Ledger, 

July  22,  1971] 
CoMPOMizzo.  Remaskaeue  Man 

One  of  the  happiest  "little  guys"  around 
this  week  had  to  be  Urll  "Compy"  Com- 
pomlzzo of  Antioch. 

The  "little  guy"  designation  Is  not  ours — 
that's  what  Compy  calls  himself,  although 
another  sobriquet,  "the  unofficial  voice  of 
the  California  camper"  Is  more  to  the  i>olnt. 

Compy  is  happy  because  his  appearance  on 
a  San  Francisco  television  program  this  week 
caused  that  station's  switchboard  to  be 
flooded  with  calls. 

He  didn't  even  mind  being  called  "Campy" 
by  some  people,  who  got  his  nickname  tan- 
gled up  with  his  outdoor  activities. 

The  points  he  made  were  that  both  the 
federal  and  state  park  systems  are  pricing 
enjoyment  of  the  parks  out  of  reach  of  the 
little  guy. 

Yosemlte,  for  Instance,  now  charges  a  $3 
per  day  entrance  fee  for  each  day  spent  In 
the  park,  plus  a  can^>lng  fee  of  H  per  day. 
The  Golden  Elagle  passport  plan,  which  once 
cost  $7  a  person  and  entitled  the  bearer  and 
his  carload  to  enter  national  parks  without 
additional  charge,  now  costs  $10.  Even  with 
that  permit,  which  gets  the  entrance  fee 
waived,  it  still  costs  $4  per  day  to  camp  In 
Yosemlte. 

At  the  state  parks,  the  fee  for  camping  Is 
$3  per  night,  with  a  charge  of  50  cents  per 
night  per  dog.  plus  charges  for  marina  and 
parking  lot  uses.  That's  with  a  tent  or 
camper.  It's  more  for  a  camper  or  trailer  with 
electrical  hookups. 

The  fee  hikes  are  "Just  a  stArt."  Compy 
warned  viewers. 

His  solution  is  what  he  has  done:  Keep 
after  park  officials,  legislators  and  others  in- 
volved in  operation  of  the  parks. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  which  were  nearly 
single-handed,  he  got  the  state  parks'  reserva- 
tion system  changed,  to  make  It  more  con- 
venient for  campers  to  reserve  space.  He  also 
has  fought  for  better  pwUclng  of  the  parks 
and  for  fee  reductions  for  senior  citizens. 

Why  does  Compomlzzo  devote  much  of  his 
free  time  to  the  campers'  catise?  Because 
he's  a  concerned  "little  guy"  who  has  found 
that  politicians  will  listen  to  complaints 
when  the  cause  is  Just  and  the  complalner 
is  persistent. 

Compy,  we're  sure,  will  always  remain  the 
"little  guy"  In  his  own  eyes,  but  to  the  Cali- 
fornia camper  he  is  looming  larger  and 
larger. 

As  television  Interviewer  Jim  Dunbar 
(Channel  7)  told  him,  "You  11  be  back  on  the 
air  again  soon,  Compy." 

He  already  writes  for  five  newspapers.  In- 
cluding The  Ledger,  and  accepts  numerous 
speaking  engagements.  He's  a  remarkable 
man.  who  Eisks  nothing  for  himself,  and 
we're  happy  to  have  played  a  small  part  In 
helping  make  him.  and  his  cause,  known. 
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JProm  the  Plttabvirg  (Calif  )   Post-Dispatch. 

July  20. 1971] 

Campers  XJnhappt  With  Pezs.  Pnomt  Iif 

Views  TO  'Coicpt' 
The  swltchtMard  at  KOO-TV  Monday  was 
flooded  with  callers  unhappy  over  the  upward 
trend  in  camping  fees  after  Urll  (Compy) 
Coti^xMnlzzo  of  Antioch  voiced  complain ta 
about  the  hike  on  the  Jim  Dunbar  show 
there. 

Compomlzzo.  the  unofficial  voice  of  the 
California  oamper.  was  Dunbar's  guest  for 
about  a  half  hour  on  the  morning  program 
on  Channel  7  In  San  Francisco.  The  Antioch 
man  answered  questions  on  the  air.  getting 
more  calls  than  the  station  could  handle. 

Additional  oalla  were  waiting  for  him  when 
he  got  home,  plus  a  copy  of  a  letter  Indicating 
that  hla  campaign  against  excessive  fee  hlkee 
may  pay  off  in  legislation. 

U.S.  Senator  Alan  Cranston  wrote  William 
Elchelbaugh  of  Antioch  that  he  was  co- 
sponsoring  legislation.  8.  1172,  which  would 
exempt  persons  65  years  of  age  and  older 
from  entrance  fees  to  national  parks  and 
recreation  areas. 

Elchelbaugh  had  written  the  California 
senator  after  reading  one  of  Compomlzzo's 
columns  urging  readers  to  make  their  feel- 
ings known  to  legislators  on  the  fees. 

That  message  was  broadcast  further  Mon- 
day when  Dunbar  read  Compomlzzo's  column 
urging  a  squawk  on  the  fee  Increases,  and 
Compomlzzo  warned  viewers  to  "get  Involved"' 
or  face  the  prospect  of  being  priced  out  of  the 
parks. 

Compomlzzo  said  the  fees  at  campgrounds 
were  'Just  getting  out  of  hand"  and  were  so 
high  that  some  persons,  especially  retired 
persoiis  could  no  longer  enjoy  camping. 

He  said  the  fee  at  Improved  state  camp- 
grounds was  $3  a  night  and  the  fee  at  state 
camps  with  trailer  hook-ups  was  M.60  a 
night.  The  Golden  Eagle  Pass  of  the  national 
park  service  has  been  raised  from  $7  to  $10. 
Even  with  the  Golden  Eagle  permit,  the 
camping  fee  at  Yosemlte  Valley  Is  still  $4  a 
day.  although  $3  entrance  fee  Is  waived  for 
purchasers  of  the  annual  Golden  Eagle  per- 
mit, he  said. 

The  fee  hikes  in  recent  years.  Compoml^so 
told  viewers,  were  "Just  a  start."  with  more 
coming. 

Dunbar  traced  the  history  of  Compomlzzo's 
fl'jht  against  the  state  campground  reserva- 
tion policy  which  previously  had  tied  up 
campgrounds  for  months  In  advance. 

After  his  "little  guy"  campaign  against  the 
policy.  It  was  changed  to  permit  reservations 
no  more  than  90  days  ahead. 

Compomlzzo  was  accompanied  to  San 
Francisco  by  his  wife,  Anna,  and  youngest 
son.  Walter.  When  he  got  home,  James  Woods 
of  Antioch,  presented  him  with  a  tape  of  the 
broadcast,  promising  to  write  Rep.  Jerome 
Waldle,  D- Antioch. 

In  the  letter  from  Cranston,  the  senator 
said  those  who  enjoy  and  use  parks  should 
bear  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
but  added  he  felt  that  recreation  should  be 
available  to  all. 


REPORT   TO  NINTH   DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdaij,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  series  of 
five  reports  on  the  Nation's  economy,  the 
impact  of  inflation,  and  the  President's 
new  economic  policy : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Washinotor  Riporr  No.  1 
There  ta  a  general  feeling  In  America  to- 
day that  the  economy  Just  lant  working 
right.  As  I  talk  to  people,  I  sense  an  under- 
lying fear  of  Inflation  and  unemployment 
and  a  fervent  hope  for  economic  stability  and 
progress. 

The  av«-age  citizen  Is  trying  hla  best  to 
make  some  headway  against  taxes  and  rising 
prices.  He  feels  he  Is  losing  the  battle,  and  he 
Is  uneasy  about  his  own — and  hla  country's — 
well-being.  For  him,  taxes  and  prices  are  too 
high,  government  expenditures  are  too  great, 
and  wages  aiad  salaries  are  too  low. 

These  economic  worries  could  become  the 
source  of  real  political  instability.  If  enough 
people  become  convinced  that  the  poor  are 
cheating  on  welfare,  and  the  rich  are  getting 
special  privileges  from  the  government  and 
are  exploiting  tax  loopholes,  that  the  politi- 
cians are  living  high  while  spending  tax 
money  carelessly — all  of  this  while  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Average  Citizen  are  paying  the  bills — 
then  the  country  could  be  In  for  some  trou- 
bled times. 

The  people  are  persuaded  that  the  govern- 
ment can  do  a  better  Job  In  dealing  with 
high  prices,  and  In  collecting  and  spending 
the  public  money.  If  Improvements  are  not 
made,  resentment  of  the  system  will  Increase. 
A  number  of  events  In  recent  weeks  have 
added  to  the  concern  about  the  economy; 

The  President's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1971  had  a  small  surplus  of  $1.3  billion. 
The  actual  tally  for  the  year  which  ended  last 
June  30,  however,  showed  a  deficit  of  $23.3 
billion — the  second  largest  since  World 
War  II. 

The  Nation's  Imports  for  June  marked  the 
third  consecutive  month  In  which  Imports 
substantially  exceeded  our  exports.  The  Se- 
cretary of  Commerce  warned  that  the  Nation 
might  Incur  its  first  trade  deficit  for  an  en- 
are  year  for  the  first  time  since  1893,  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  States  Is  losing  Its 
competitive  position  In  vrorld  trade. 

The  composite  economic  Index  of  twelve 
leading  indicators  turned  downward  In  June. 
The  cost  of  living  was  still  rising  sharply  as 
the  fight  against  inflation  continued  to  show 
meager  results.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  told  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee there  was  st!ll  no  evidence  of  any  signifi- 
cant moderation  in  the  advance  of  costs  and 
prices. 
The  stock  market  dropped  substantially. 
Consumer  confidence  continued  to  slide,  as 
reflected  In  lower  sales  volumes  and  Increased 
savings  Investments.  Consumer  attitude  sur- 
veys showed  the  American  people  have  lost 
confidence  In  the  ability  of  their  govern- 
ment to  solve  the  coiintry's  economic  prob- 
lems. 

The  wage  settlements  of  recent  weeks  fore- 
tell further  increases  In  prices  for  hardware 
and  transportation  costs. 

The  root  causes  of  the  anxiety  about  the 
economy  are,  of  course,  continued  Inflation 
and  unemployment 

There  Is  some,  but  not  much  consolation 
In  knowing  that  the  United  States  Is  not 
alone  In  having  severe  economic  nroblema. 
Some  economists  refer  to  this  period  as  the 
"age  of  Inflation."  On  the  average,  prices  paid 
by  consumers  In  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  Japan,  rose  by 
about  5^4  percent  In  1970. 

There  Is  some  hope  In  the  fact  that  price 
Increases  have  slowed  down  In  the  first  half 
of  1971.  But  this  very  modest  Improvement 
In  the  Inflation  rate  has  been  achieved  at 
the  cost  of  substantial  unemployment. 

Next:  The  costs  and  the  victims  of  Infla- 
tion 

Washington  Repobt  No.  2 

Inflation  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  serious 

and  persistent  problenas  of  public  policy  In 

most  of  the  countries  of  the  Western  World. 

Although  Inflation  does  not  fall  with  equal 
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Impact  on  all.  everyone  thinks  he  is  hurt  by 
Inflation,  and.  Indeed,  many  persons  are  hurt 
badly  by  It.  It  Is  a  chief  contributor  to  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  many  people  feel 
with  the  performance  of  the  country. 

The  Impact  of  inflation  Is  felt  with  special 
severity  by  the  aged,  by  people  who  live  on 
fixed  Incomes,  the  poor,  those  who  invest  In 
savings  accounts,  and  by  buyers  of  Insurance 
ix>llcles. 

Arthur  Okun,  economist  and  a  former 
member  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  p>olnts  out  that  Inflation  ben- 
efits the  "sharpies"  at  the  expense  of  the 
"suckers."  It  redistributes  wealth,  shrinks 
the  value  of  savings.  Increases  the  value  of 
land,   buildings,  and  shares  of  stock. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  decreases  the  bur- 
den of  debt,  gives  advantage  to  the  skillful 
person  who  can  arrange  his  wealth  and  debt 
to  gain  from  Inflation.  It  is  a  handicap  to  the 
wage  earner  and  those  less  sophisticated  in 
the  Intricacies  of  economics. 

Conversations  I've  had  with  constituents 
lat»ly  point  up  the  costs  of  Inflation  In  the 
lives  of  people.  One  man  told  me  that  he 
had  reached  the  breaking  point  on  taxes,  and 
simply  could  not  pay  any  more.  Young  peo- 
ple have  said  they  didn't  go  to  the  movies 
8.nymore  because  they  cost  so  much.  Several 
couDles  said  they  both  have  to  work  to  meet 
family  expenses  and  educate  their  children. 
Another  couple  told  of  saving  for  months  to 
buy  a  new  car.  only  to  learn  that  the  price 
had  Jumped  so  much  they  couldnt  afford  It. 
They  deferred  the  purchase. 

Most  respond  to  Inflation  and  high  taxes 
by  simple,  but  painful  actions.  They  cut  out 
the  pleasures  and  rewards  from  their  lives. 
Their  wants  are  simple  and  decent,  for  the 
most  part:  a  comfortable  retirement,  higher 
education  for  their  young,  home  furnishings 
or  a  vacation  trip. 

Inflation  also  hurts  whole  communities,  aa 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  state  and 
local  governments  have  found  it  difficult  to 
sell  bonds  to  finance  community  improve- 
ments. Because  of  Inflation,  Interest  rates 
are  too  high. 

Inflation  has  contributed  to  the  flnanclal 
crisis  In  the  cities,  as  mayors  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  In  Congressional  testimony  this 
year.  An  enormous  portion  of  local  govern- 
ment expenditures  goes  for  wages  and  sal- 
aries. The  cities  must  pay  these  increases  to 
policemen,  firemen,  utility  emplovees  and 
others,  yet  the  city's  revenues,  based  In 
major  pwrtlon  on  property  taxes,  have  not 
Increased  proportionately. 

The  Nation,  faced  with  a  housing  shortage 
of  critical  proportions,  had  a  sharp  drop  in 
housing  construction  In  1969.  and,  although 
It  has  Improved  this  year,  the  threat  of  an- 
other construction  drop  Is  present  because 
of  Inflation's  Impact  on  the  Interest  rate. 

Businesses,  too,  are  finding  It  difficult  to 
raise  capital  for  growth  and  development 
through  the  sale  of  bonds.  There  Is  no  reason 
for  the  lender  to  purchase  bonds  If  Infiatlon 
Is  going  to  eat  up  the  Interest  return.  If  that 
kind  of  thinking  prevails  among  lenders,  the 
capital  needed  to  propel  the  economy  will  dry 
up.  It  has  happened  elsewhere. 

Moreover,  the  United  States,  and  many 
other  nations,  depend  upon  world  trade  and 
the  International  monetary  system.  This  sys- 
tem. In  return,  is  dependent  upon  a  sound 
and  relatively  sUble  U.S.  dollar.  Without  it. 
world  trade  would  collapse. 

Next:  How  do  we  control  Inflation? 

Washington  Report  No.  3 
Anti-inflation  policy  must  be  given  the 
highest  priority  by  the  government.  The 
major  olwtacle  to  containing  inflation  Is  not 
a  lack  of  knowledge,  or  even  a  lack  of  tools 
to  deal  with  it,  but  a  lack  of  political  will 
and  leadership  to  take  the  right  action  at 
the  right  time.  There  is  no  single  approach 
to  the  control  of  inflation.  Some  are  outlined 
by  economist  Gardner  Ackley  in  a  booklet 
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entitled  '"Stemming  World  Inflatloii,"  and 
the  suggestions  which  follow  draw  upon  his 
observatlatu. 

Fiscal  and  Monetary  Policy:  Fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  are  the  two  most  Important 
tools  we  have  to  control  the  deouuid  for 
goods  and  services  In  our  economy.  The  ob- 
jective Is  to  adjust  the  stimulus  or  restraint 
by  flscal  and  monetary  policy  to  keep  demand 
at  a  level  which  promotes  high  employment 
and  reasonable  price  stability. 

By  utilizing  flscal  policy,  the  government 
can  raise  or  lower  the  tax  rates  and  Increase 
or  reduce  government  expenditures.  By  rais- 
ing taxes  and  reducing  expenditures,  demand 
is  decreased.  Lowering  taxes  and  raising  ex- 
penditures expand  demand. 

The  cost  and  availability  of  money  also 
Influences  the  rate  of  Inflation.  Demand  for 
goods  and  services  is  lessened  by  Increases  In 
interest  rates  and  the  tightening  of  credit 
conditions.  By  controlling  the  supply  and  the 
cost  of  money,  the  independent  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Influences  the  rate  at  vblcb 
money  Is  spent.  If  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  Is  available  can  be 
restrained,  Inflation  can  be  checked.  Raising 
Interest  rates,  restricting  the  banks'  lending 
authority,  and  reducing  the  amount  of  bank 
credit  restrains  the  quantity  of  money  and 
dampens  demand. 

iTicomea  Policy:  This  approach  takes  a  va- 
riety of  forms  to  maintain  price  and  wage 
stability.  The  object  Is  to  persuade  bxislness 
and  labor  to  reduce  Inflationary  wage  and 
price  Increases.  It  Includes  face-to-face  dis- 
cussions among  business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment officials,  focxising  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
lic attention  on  wage  and  price  decisions 
which  are  inflationary,  and  threats  of  wlth- 
drawlnj  privileges  the  government  may  have. 
Becatise  Inflation  Is  such  a  serlotis  problem 
that  no  weapon  against  it  should  be  left  un- 
used, I  support  the  creation  of  a  price-wage 
review  board  which  would  be  authorized  to 
require  advance  notice  of  wage  and  price 
changes,  suspend  the  proposed  changes  whUe 
it  Investigated  their  inflationary  Impact,  and 
report  Its  findings  to  the  public  with  recom- 
mendations. The  President  should  have 
stand-by  authority  for  compulsory  control  of 
wages  and  prices,  but  subject  to  Congressional 
review  and  veto  rights. 

Structural  Policies:  A  shortage  of  trained 
people,  such  as  exists  today  In  the  field  of 
health  care,  creates  inflationary  pressures. 
Improved  programs  of  manpower  training 
and  vocational  education  must  be  developed 
and  barriers  of  sex.  age.  race,  and  education 
must  be  removed  to  increase  the  supply  of 
trained  labor.  Labor  mobility  must  be  en- 
couraged so  that  workers  can  go  where  the 
Jobs  are,  and  better  information  about  Jobs 
must  be  available. 

Inflationary  aspects  of  many  of  the  existing 
labor  laws  relating  to  minimum  wage  and 
apprenticeship  programs,  collective  bargain- 
ing procedures,  and  labor  standards  required 
of  government  suppliers  should  be  reviewed 
with  special  attention  given  to  their  Infla- 
tionary Impact.  More  and  better  Information 
on  products  and  prices  should  be  made 
available  to  the  consumer,  who  Is,  after  all,  a 
front  line  soldier  in  the  war  against  Inflation. 
Trade:  The  barriers  to  international  trade 
must  be  minimized  to  Increase  our  competi- 
tive position  and  correct  our  trade  Imbalance. 
An  open,  competitive  market  will  encourage 
domestic  manufacturers  to  become  more  effi- 
cient. Increase  the  quality  of  their  goods,  and 
hold  price  stable. 

Protection:  The  government's  support  and 
protection  of  inefficient  industries  must  be 
minimized.  Special  supports,  although  some- 
times Justified,  can  push  prices  above  the 
real  market  value.  They  should  be  examined 
in  light  of  their  Impact  on  Inflation. 

Competition  Strengthened  competition 
calls  for  vigorous  enforcement  of  anti-trust 
laws,  re-examlnation  of  laws  which  lead  to 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  price  dlscrlmlna- 
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tlon.  The  antl-oompetltlve  effects  of  iinreal- 
Istlc  licensing  provlsioju,  building  codes  and 
government  procurement  policies  also  should 
be  ellmlnat«d. 
Next:  The  President's  proposals. 


WAsaiNaTON  Rkpoht  No.  4 

The  President's  sudden  and  dramatic  steps 
to  correct  the  economy  demonstrate  graphi- 
cally one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
American  political  system — the  President  has 
great  political  power  when  he  chooses  to  act. 

Whether  or  not  his  actions  are  too  little  or 
too  late,  as  some  suggest,  only  time  will  tell. 
The  President  Is  to  be  commended  for  taking 
action,  however.  Constituents  with  whom  I 
have  talked  have  been  so  worried  about  the 
state  of  the  economy,  almost  any  action  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress  would  have 
been  welcome.  The  country  obviously  was  In 
the  mood  for  drastic  steps  to  correct  the 
economy. 

Although  I  do  not  approve  of  every  step 
which  the  President  chose,  I  applaud  the 
positive  action  he  has  taken  to  halt  infla- 
tion and  protect  the  dollar  and  his  abandon- 
ment of  his  steady-as-you-go  economic  pro- 
gram. Not  all  of  our  economic  worries  are 
over,  of  course,  but  I  believe  the  economic 
outlook  is  better  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
action. 

The  President  may  well  be  right  when  he 
said  that  hla  actions  were  the  most  impor- 
tant economic  steps  taken  by  an  American 
President  since  President  Roosevelt's  effortp 
during  the  Great  Depression. 

As  a  result  of  his  armouncement.  the  eco- 
nomic world  will  never  be  the  same  again. 
He  has  launched  the  American  economy  on 
a  drastically  altered  course.  The  President 
has  acknowledged  that  free  markets  work 
with  less  perfection,  and  that  the  pricing 
powers  of  economic  groups  are  more  potent 
than  he  had  realized. 

The  Nation  Is  now  launched  on  a  search 
for  some  kind  of  control  over  the  decision- 
making processes  of  big  companies  and  big 
unions — a  control  which  doesn't  fit  well  with 
our  economic  theories  of  the  past.  Such  an 
approach  may  be  the  only  alternative  towards 
breaking  up  these  large  and  economlcaUy- 
powerful  groups. 

The  Congress  should  give  the  President 
complete  cooperation  in  considering  his  eco- 
nomic recommendations.  Hearings  should 
begin  Immediately,  and  the  program  acted 
upon  promptly.  These  decUlons  certainly 
must  be  made  before  the  Congress  adjourns 
for  the  year. 

There  are  several  parts  to  the  new  policy. 
The  success  or  failure  of  one  may  not  depend 
on  the  success  or  faUure  of  the  others.  Taken 
together,  however,  they  represent  a  sweeping 
design  to  resolve  our  economic  problenjs  of 
inflation,  unemployment,  and  a  weakening 
dollar.  "^ 

The  wage-price  freeze:  Acting  under  legis- 
lative authority  granted  by  the  Congress — 
authority  which  he  had  opposed  earlier — the 
President  ordered  a  90-day  freeze,  to  expire 
November  12,  1971,  on  all  wages  and  prices. 

I  approve  of  the  wage-price  freeze,  not  be- 
cause It,  in  Itself,  will  cure  inflation,  but  be- 
cause It  is  a  vital  first  step  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  a  long  range  program  to 
achieve  price  stability.  The  freeze  wUl  be 
beneficial  for  its  shock  value  in  dampening 
the  Infiatlonary  psychology  which  has 
gripped  the  Nation,  and  in  slowing  the  wage- 
price  spiral. 

Even  though  the  90-day  freeze  is  a  very 
short  time  in  which  to  develop  a  program  of 
restraints — and  may  have  to  be  extended — 
It  gives  some  breathing  time  to  set  up  more 
durable  machinery  for  economic  stability.  If 
it  does  not  work,  we  have  probably  lost  for 
a  long  time  the  opportunity  to  achieve  price 
stability  and  full  employment. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  halt  the  trend  of 
recent  years,  where  every  group  tried  to  get 
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what  every  other  group  had  gotten — plus  a 
little  more — then  the  hardships  some  Ameri- 
cans are  asked  to  bear  now  virlli  become 
greater  hardships  for  all  Americans  in  the 
futiu-e. 

Hopefully,  Individuals  and  groups  will  ac- 
cept some  hardships  and  submerge  their  pri- 
vate Interests  In  the  larger  public  Interest 
in  succeeding  In  the  battle  against  Inflation. 

Next:    What  happens  after  the  freese? 

Washington  Rxpobt  No.  5 
The  wage-price  freeze  is  one  of  the  con- 
troversial parts  of  the  President's  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  The  freeze  does  "seal  In"  many 
inequities.  At  any  given  moment  In  the 
economy,  a  freeze  Is  arbitrary  and  produces 
Ineqxiities.  No  time  is  a  "good  time"  for  a 
wage  and  price  freeze. 

The  question  now  is  what  happens  after 
the  wage-price  freeze?  It  will  be  difficult  to 
return  to  the  view  that  wages  and  prices  are 
none  of  the  government's  business.  Re- 
straints will  be  needed  which  (1.)  will  not 
Etlfie  private  decision -making,  but  at  the 
same  time  recognize  the  public  Interest  In 
these  decisions,  and  (2.)  will  not  lift  the  lid 
entirely  from  wage  and  price  levels. 

I  do  not  want  this  coiuitry  to  slip  Into  a 
period  of  permanent  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. I  have  supported  for  some  time  the 
establishment  of  a  wage-price  review  board 
to  administer  economic  guidelines  keyed  to 
Increases  In  our  national  productivity.  I  hope 
such  a  board  Is  established  after  the  freeze 
expires.  We  need  wage-price  standards, 
backed  up  by  the  power  of  government  to 
recommend,  to  publicize,  and  to  revoke,  if 
need  be,  wage  and  price  Increases  which  are 
Infiatlonary. 

Other  steps  in  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic policy  Include: 

Strengthening  the  dollar:  The  President 
suspended  the  dollar's  connection  with  gold, 
thus  leaving  the  dollar  to  find  its  own  level 
In  relation  to  foreign  currencies,  and  he  im- 
posed a  temporary  10  percent  surcharge  on 
all  non-quota  imports.  Economists  have 
long  recognized  that  the  dollar  has  been  an 
overvalued  ciUTency,  as  Indicated  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  American  dollar  to  be  competitive 
in  markets  abroad.  The  realignment  of  the 
exchange  rates  will  enable  American  pro- 
ducers to  compete  on  more  equitable  terms 
with  foreign  business. 

By  "floating"  the  dollar  and  breaking  Its 
link  to  our  gold  reserves,  the  President  Is 
Inducing  our  trading  partners  to  revalue 
their  currencies  upward.  He  has.  In  effect, 
devalued  the  dollar.  This  move  certainly 
ends  the  old  international  monetary  order, 
and  our  immediate  objectives  must  be,  not 
only  a  revaluation  of  currencies,  but  a  re- 
vised International  monetary  system  capable 
of  continuing  realignments  of  currency 
values. 

While  I  applaud  the  President's  move  to 
rescue  the  dollar  in  Its  relationship  to  world 
currencies,  I  am  concerned  about  his  move 
to  Impose  a  10  percent  surtax  on  Imported 
goods.  This  Is  a  highly  protectionist  action 
and  could  lead  to  foreign  retaliation.  This 
action  should  be  used  only  as  a  bargaining 
tool  to  achieve  devaluation  and  should  be 
in  effect  only  long  enough  to  realign  ex- 
change rates. 

Stimulating  the  economy:  The  President 
has  proposed  an  accelerated  Investment  tax 
credit  of  10  percent  for  one  year,  and  a 
5  percent  permanent  credit  after  that.  He 
has  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  7  percent 
excise  tax  on  automobiles,  and  he  wants  the 
Congress  to  advance  to  January  1,  1972,  the 
scheduled  $50  Increase  in  personal  tax  ex- 
emptions. He  also  has  announced  reductions 
In  Federal  spending,  a  5  percent  cut  In  Fed- 
eral employment,  and  a  6-month  freeze  on 
Federal  pay  Increases. 

The  benefits  of  this  stlmtilation  will  be 
very  great,  and  even  though  I  have  reserva- 
tions  about   the   specifics  of   the   tax   pro- 
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gram,  I'm  pleased  with  the  thrust  of  the 
proposals. 

The  request  for  an  lavestment  tax  credit, 
together  with  the  accelerated  depreciation 
schedule  already  granted  to  industry,  pro- 
duces an  $8  to  »9  billion  tax  advantage  In 
one  year  for  corporations.  This  represents 
a  significant  shltt  of  benefits  to  business  as 
compared  to  other  groups.  The  Congress 
should  examine  this  double  benefit  In  light 
of  the  current  rate  of  business  Investment, 
the  excess  capacity  now  In  peuts  of  the 
economy,  and  an  appropriate  balancing  of 
government  help  among  all  economic  g^ups. 
I  am  Inclined  to  support  the  investment  tax 
credit,  but  with  a  provision  to  repeal  the 
depreciation  liberalization. 

The  President's  proposal  to  speed  up  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemptions  Is  commend- 
able and  will  give  relief  to  taxpayers.  Other 
measures  to  give  relief  to  low  and  middle 
Income  taxpayers  should  also  be  considered 
by  the  Congress.  Including  a  postponement 
of  the  Social  Security  Tax  Increase,  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  next  January. 

The  President's  proposal  to  repeal  the 
auto  excise  tax  and  to  cut  federal  employ- 
ment by  5  piercent  also  deserves  careful 
scrutiny  by  the  Congress. 


CREDO  STATEMENT  ON  SEX 
EDUCATION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  CREDO  is  an 
association  of  Catholic  priests,  religious, 
and  laity,  located  in  Buffalo  and  quite 
concerned  with  the  sex  education  of  our 
children.  In  a  recent  press  release,  this 
highly  respected  Buffalo  religious  group 
points  up  the  different  approaches  to 
this  question  taken  by  SIECOP  and 
SIECUS. 

SIECOP — Sex  Information  and  Ed- 
ucation Council  of  Physicians — has  been 
organized  to  combat  the  permissive  and 
destructive  tjT)e  of  sex  education. 

SIECUS— the  Sex  Information  and 
Education  Council  of  the  United  States — 
according  to  the  press  release,  promotes 
the  publication  of  categorical  falsehoods 
which  mislead  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  critical 
nature  of  this  subject,  I  include  the 
CREDO  press  release  at  this  point,  and 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 
CREDO  Statemsi^t  on  Sex  Edtjcation 
BtJiTALo.  N.T. — CREDO  of  Buffalo  re- 
leases the  following  statement: 

The  social  dilemmas  posed  by  rampant 
drug  abuse,  crime,  alcoholism,  and  sexual 
promiscuity  flow  from  a  wholesale  failure  to 
respect  the  nature  of  man  in  society.  As  an 
orthodox  and  recognized  Roman  Catholic  or- 
ganization In  the  Buffalo  Diocese,  CREDO 
would  comment  that  these  social  disorders 
reflect  the  widespread  refusal  of  men  In  the 
late  twentieth  century  to  accept  their  role 
as  creatures  made  In  the  image  and  likeness 
of  Ood  and  subordinate  to  His  Law  In  all 
things  for  their  own  good.  But  the  American 
pragmatic  mentality  pays  little  heed  to  such 
Ood-centered  thinking  In  the  practical  mat- 
ters of  our  dally  lives.  Therefore,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  designed  to  explore  the 
tragic  fallacies  of  some  of  the  social  remedies 
presently  In  effect.  They  share  the  common 
Socratlc  defect  of  naively  believing  that 
"knowledge  Is  virtue,"  and  that  all  that  Is 
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needed  to  solve  our  problems  Is  more  money 
spent  on  more  education — appealing  ulti- 
mately to  the  Individual's  own  good  Judg- 
ment above  any  law,  whether  human  or  di- 
vine. The  present  case  In  point  Is  the  new 
permissive  sex  education. 

While  many  parents  appear  to  accept  the 
public  school's  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  the  sexual  training  of  their  children, 
CREDO  believes  these  same  parents  would 
not  so  eagerly  embrace  such  programs  If 
they  were  aware  of  the  Impressive  and  grow- 
ing number  of  medical  doctors  and  mental 
health  professionals  who  strongly  oppose  the 
new  sex  education  In  our  schools,  particu- 
larly the  type  of  programs  which  are  being 
Implemented  under  the  guidance  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  Sex  Information  and  Education  Coun- 
cil of  Physicians  (SIECOP)  whose  member- 
ship includes  physicians  and  psychiatrists 
from  all  over  the  United  States  has  been  or- 
ganized to  combat  the  permissive  and  de- 
structive type  of  sex  education  promoted  by 
SIECUS  (The  Sex  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Council  of  the  United  States) .  The  phy- 
sicians of  SIECOP  insist  that  ".  .  .  many  of 
those  who  now  favor  'sex  education'  would 
change  their  minds  Immediately  if  the  real 
facts  concerning  this  Issue  were  aired."  This 
nationwide  group  of  medical  doctors  points 
out  that  World  Health  Organization  figures 
reveal  "...  overall  statistics  for  venereal  dis- 
ease [including  gonorrhea]  In  Sweden  .  .  . 
have  increased  by  175%  since  'sex  education' 
was  introduced  .  .  ."  Likewise,  the  prestigious 
national  Association  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  has  publicly  repudiated  the 
amoral  SIECUS  sex  education  movement  and 
has  passed  a  resolution  (April  12,  1969)  op- 
pKJslng  ".  .  .  incorporation  of  instruction  In 
sexual  technique  or  Tamlly  Living'  into  the 
schools  of  the  nation."  Among  several  rea- 
sons cited  for  this  action,  the  AAPS  observes 
that  ".  .  .  compulsory  education  in  sexual 
permissiveness  in  Sweden  has  caused  medi- 
cal leaders  there  to  deplore  the  results.  .  .  ." 
And  while  It  Is  true  that  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association's  House  of  Delegates  gave 
qualified  endorsement  to  the  new  sex  edu- 
cation programs,  it  did  so  uHthout  polling  its 
membership.  Subsequently,  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  Its 
newspaper  published  numerous  letters  from 
members  repudiating  the  Delegates'  action. 

The  new  permissive  sex  education  pro- 
grams opposed  by  responsible  physicians 
across  the  nation  are  of  the  same  type  as 
the  SIECUS-lnsplred  sex  education  which 
was  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion Department  as  its  blueprint  for  those 
programs  presently  Infiltrating  or  now  en- 
trenched In  our  own  local  schools.  Planning 
sessions  were  held  with  Dr.  Mary  Calderone, 
executive  director  of  SIECUS.  and  the 
SIECUS  approach  was  given  primary  em- 
phasis by  our  State  Education  Department. 

Writing  In  the  Pall,  1970.  issue  of  the  Neic 
York  State  School  Nurse  Teacher's  Associa- 
tion Journal,  Dr.  Rhoda  L.  Lorand,  a  clinical 
psychologist  who  has  practiced  psychother- 
apy and  psychoanalysis  for  twenty  years  and 
is  presently  a  graduate  professor  of  guidance 
and  counseling  at  Long  Island  University, 
points  out  that  "Strand  III  of  the  New  York 
State  Prototjrpe  mirrors  every  SIECUS  error. 
In  addition  to  borrowing  a  few  dangerous 
concepts  from  3M  Company's  SHES  pro- 
gram." Concerning  these  as  well  as  the  New 
York  City  program,  Dr.  Lorand  continues 
"(They)  ...  all  share  in  fundamental  errors. 
They  overwhelm  the  child  with  concepts  be- 
yond his  ability  to  compreheitd.  undermine 
parental  authority.  Invade  family  privacy, 
disturb  the  developmental  phases  and  bor- 
row concepts  from  psychotherapy  which  are 
extremely  dangerous  for  classroom  use.  They 
exhibit  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  interests  of  children 
at  every  level  of  development,  and  of  the 
processes  by  which  children  learn." 
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Anyone  naive  enough  to  doubt  that  the 
Mental  He«ilth  strand  of  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department's  Health  Curriculum 
is  SIECUS  Influenced,  is  encouraged  to  ex- 
amine the  texts  In  use  in  his  own  school  dis- 
trict and  trace  their  authors,  bibliographies, 
and  "recommended  readings"  back  to  their 
SIECUS  origins. 

Similar  concern  is  being  voiced  among 
many  medical  and  mental  health  profes- 
sionals atwut  the  widespread  introduction  in 
our  schools  of  "sensitivity  training" — a  psy- 
chological device  which  often  accompanies 
classroom  sex  education.  Sensitivity  training 
U  Introduced  in  the  New  York  State  recom- 
mended syllabus  in  the  form  of  "role  play- 
ing" and  "group  criticism."  Though  "group 
therapy"  In  Its  more  extreme  forms  is  con- 
siderei?  poientlally  dangerous  by  the  AMA's 
Council  on  Mental  Health  because  of  oc- 
currence of  psychotic  and  or  neurotic  seque- 
lae. Its  more  mild  expressions  still  represent 
objectionable  psychic  manipulation. 

Also  alarming  is  the  evidence  that  these 
local  sex  education  programs  may  be  con- 
tributing to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  For 
these  programs  undermine  parental,  chiuch, 
and  community  authority  while  teaching  a 
character-destroying  situation  ethics.  As  a 
typical  example,  one  text  used  in  Western 
New  York  tells  the  students  that  "No  one 
can  make  this  choice  [i.e..  whether  to  have 
pre-marital  relations]  but  themselves."  and 
that  while  parents,  religious  advisors,  and 
society  can  advise  you,  ".  .  .  It  Is  you  who 
must  make  the  final  decision."  These  pro- 
grams consistently  tell  the  student  that  he 
Is  the  ultimate  Judge  of  his  own  actions — 
not  society,  not  his  parents,  not  God.  When 
legitimate  authority  at  all  levels  is  reduced 
to  a  merely  advisory  capacity,  we  should  not 
be  shocked  that  our  children  decide  to  re- 
ject such  "mere  advice" — not  only  in  sexual 
matters,  but  also  regarding  the  use  of  drugs. 
How  are  children  supposed  to  sort  out  the 
evident  adult  confusion  when,  on  the  one 
hand,  this  same  textbook  extolls  the  virtues 
of  "the  Pill,"  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it 
solemnly  warns  against  the  dangers  of  power- 
ful drugs?  The  individualistic  morality  pro- 
moted by  the  new  sex  education  contributes 
not  only  to  an  intellectual  climate  receptive 
to  further  drug  abuse  but,  by  undermining 
authority  at  all  levels,  to  crime  in  general. 
Thus,  there  may  be  more  than  mere  coinci- 
dence that  Sweden,  with  twenty  years  of  per- 
missive sex  education,  has  more  than  twice 
the  United  States  drug  addiction  growth  rate, 
as  reported  by  Dr.  Nils  Bejerot,  a  Swedish 
physician  and  foremost  authority  on  Swe- 
den's drug  subctilture. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  responding  to  public  com- 
plaints, has  removed  the  entire  Mental 
Health  strand  (which  includes  instruction 
in  human  sexuality)  from  those  topics  man- 
dated by  the  1967  Health  Education  Act.  Any 
school  administrator  who  denies  this  is 
either  lll-tnformed  or  deliberately  deceptive. 
Yet,  unless  local  school  boards  act  to  remove 
sex  education  from  their  regular  curriculum, 
New  York  State  education  law  makes  no 
provision  for  parents  to  exempt  their  chil- 
dren. Therefore,  CREDO  urges  all  parents  to 
demand  what  is,  in  fact,  entirely  within  the 
power  of  local  school  boards — that  is.  that 
( 1 )  they  make  any  such  sex  education  pro- 
grams purely  elective  and  thus  affirm  that 
in  our  free  society  children  stUl  belong  pri- 
marily to  the  parents  and  not  to  an  all- 
powerful  state,  and  (2)  such  dangerous 
SIECUS-lnsplred  programs  be  abolished 
completely  In  favor  of  those  voluntary,  par- 
ent-oriented programs  which  enhance  par- 
ental confidence,  strengthen  parent-child 
relationships,  and  promote  true  mental 
health  and  well-being  of  children, 

STTMMABT 

Any  attempt  to  build  society  without  re- 
gard for  religious  and  moral   principles  is 
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doomed  to  failure.  A  case  In  point  Is  the  new 
permlsslve-type  of  secular  sex  education 
whose  evil  effects  on  society  have  been,  thus 
far,  suppressed  from  public  view.  Sex  educa- 
tion programs  in  our  local  schools  have  been 
developed  under  the  guidance  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department.  In  turn, 
the  State  Education  Department  has  devel- 
oped its  sex  education  curriculum  in  con- 
sultation with  Dr.  Mary  Calderone,  head  of 
SIECUS.  and  through  SIECUS  Influence  the 
sex  education  programs  being  Implemented 
throughout  New  York  State  are  SIECUS-type 
programs.  It  is  precisely  this  SIECUS-type  of 
permissive  sex  education  which  la  denounced 
as  dangerous  and  destructive  both  to  the  In- 
dividual and  to  society  by  Impressive  and 
growing  numbers  of  medical  doctors  and 
mental  health  professionals  represented  In 
such  organizations  as  the  Sex  Information 
and  Education  Council  of  Physicians  and  the 
prestigious  American  Association  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  While  the  American 
Medical  Association's  House  of  Delegates  gave 
qualified  endorsement  to  classroom  sex  edu- 
cation, its  position  has  been  repudiated  by 
many  of  its  knowledgeable  members. 

CREDO  accepts  the  professional  Judgment 
of  these  physicians  across  the  nation  that  the 
character-destroying  nature  of  this  permis- 
sive sex  education  will  have  disastrous  medi- 
cal, moral,  and  social  consequences  for  our 
society. 

Also  alarming  Is  the  evidence  that  these 
local  sex  education  programs  may  be  con- 
tributing to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  by 
consistently  telling  the  child  that  he  Is  the 
ultimate  Judge  of  his  own  actions — thereby 
undermining  parental,  church,  and  commu- 
nity authority.  This,  In  turn,  creates  an  In- 
tellectual climate  receptive  to  the  use  of  Il- 
legal and  dangerous  drugs  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  anti-social  and  criminal  behavior. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  sex  educa- 
tion is  not  state  mandated,  but  that  once 
local  school  boards  have  made  it  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum,  no  chUd  may  be  legally 
exempted  Therefore,  local  school  boards 
should  exercise  their  legal  option  under 
present  law  to  make  such  programs  purely 
elective  as  befits  a  free  society — or,  better, 
after  careful  examination  of  the  Issues  In 
light  of  the  serious  objections  of  physicians 
throughout  the  land,  to  terminate  the  new 
sex  education  altogether  in  favor  of  optional, 
parent-controlled  programs. 


SOVIET  MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT— PART  EX 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  held  hearings 
in  August  on  the  Soviet  economy  and 
military  spending.  Yesterday,  I  placed 
in  the  Record  several  of  the  statements 
presented  at  these  hearings  that  most 
directly  examined  Soviet  defense  out- 
lays. Today,  I  include  the  remaining 
statements  of  the  following  witnesses: 
W.  Averell  Harriman;  Richard  T.  Davies. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs;  Prof.  Wassily  W. 
Leontief,  Harvard  University;  and  John 
P.  Hardt,  Resejirch  Analysis  Corp. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  ex- 
pects to  receive  the  testimony  of  ofBcials 
from  the  Defense  Department  in  Sep- 
tember on  Soviet  military  spending. 
Hopefully,  the  DOD  ofBcials  will  present 
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a  comprehensive  examination  of  com- 
parative Soviet  Eind  U.S.  military  R.  &  D. 
and  address  the  points  of  controversy 
that  have  arisen  this  year  concerning 
DOD's  estimates  and  claims.  The  state- 
ments of  August  9  and  10  follow  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 
Statement    bt    W,    Avekell    Hakrocan  B«- 

rORE      TKK      StTBCOMMrrTEI      ON      PRIORTTIXS 

and  economt  in  government  ot  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Augubt  9, 
1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Joint 
Committee:  I  appreciate  yovir  Invitation  to 
testify  before  this  Subcommittee  on  Prior- 
ities and  Economy  In  Government  of  the 
Joint  E>conomlc  Committee.  You  suggest  that 
I  might  discuss  "the  workings  of  the  Soviet 
system"  and  "factors  shaping  their  decisions 
as  to  the  division  of  resources  among  com- 
peting claims."  You  also  ask  about  what 
Soviet  reaction  might  be  to  alternative  lines 
of  action  on  our  part. 

These  are  very  broad  subjects  and  can 
hardly  be  dealt  with  adequately  In  a  brief 
statement  but  let  me  say  that  of  prime  Im- 
p>ortance  Is  that  we  understand  that  there 
have  been  far-reaching  changes  since  the 
time  of  Stalin  and  even  of  Khrushchev  In 
the  character  of  the  Soviet  threat,  the  In- 
fiuences  within  the  Soviet  leadership  on  de- 
cision making  and  Indeed  the  Soviet  society 
Itself.  It  is  nonsense  and,  In  fact,  dangerous 
to  talk  and  act  In  the  same  manner  as  we 
did  then. 

In  the  Immediate  postwar  period  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  communist  takeover  In  Western 
Europe  was  a  real  threat.  Today,  It  no  longer 
exists.  Western  Europeans  are  our  strongest 
allies.  They  are  more  productive,  more  pros- 
perous and  more  unified  than  ever. 

Clear  evidence  of  the  change  In  the  situa- 
tion Is  the  ciirrent  negotiation  over  West 
Berlin.  Perhaps  the  most  acute  and  danger- 
ous postwar  problem  has  been  our  exposed 
position  there. 

Stalin's  blockade  of  West  Berlin  In  1948 
was  relieved  only  by  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish airlift.  Khrushchev  boasted  to  me  in  1959 
that  West  Berlin  was  so  vulnerable  that  he 
could  put  pressure  on  us  there  whenever  he 
wished.  He  threatened  to  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  which  he  claimed  would 
end  our  rights  In  Berlin.  He  asserted:  "Your 
generals  talk  of  maintaining  your  position  in 
Berlin  with  force.  That  is  bluff.  If  you  send 
In  tanks  they  wUl  burn  and  make  no  mis- 
take about  It.  If  you  want  war  you  can  have 
It.  but  remember  It  will  be  your  war.  Our 
rockets  will  fiy  automatically."  In  1961,  In 
the  face  of  Khrushchev's  threats  against 
West  Berlin,  President  Kennedy  mobilized  a 
part  of  otir  reserves  and  Increased  oiir  forces 
In  West  Berlin. 

Now  a  decade  later  negotiations  are  In 
process  between  all  concerned  on  an  agree- 
ment on  West  Berlin  which  would  end  the 
threat.  Uninhibited  civilian  access  wotild  be 
assured  and  a  compromise  reached  on  the 
relationship  of  West  Berlin  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Encouraging  state- 
ments have  been  made  by  Mr.  Brezhnev  and 
Chancellor  Brandt  has  expressed  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  agreement  by  autumn.  In 
any  event,  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize 
Is  the  fact  that  serious  discussions  are  tak- 
ing place  with  give  and  take  on  both  sides 
for  an  agreement  which  would  remove  the 
hot  point  of  East-West  conflict  In  Europe. 
Furthermore,  the  ratification  of  the  treaties 
which  Chancellor  Brandt  has  negotiated  with 
Moscow  and  Warsaw  will  follow  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  on  West  Berlin.  The  Warsaw 
Treaty  will  finally  settle  the  Oder-Nelsse 
line  Eis  the  German-Polish  border.  The  Poles 
whose  fears  of  German  aggression  are  there- 
by reduced  will  have  less  reason  to  cling  to 
Moscow  for  protection  and  will  feel  freer  to 
look  to  the  West. 
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Also  agreement  on  Berlin  would  open  the 
way  for  other  potentially  constructive  moves 
such  as  a  European  Security  Conference. 
With  Mr.  Brezhnev's  recent  initiative  pro- 
posing mutual  reduction  of  forces  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  negotiations  on  this  subject 
can  now,  at  last,  take  place.  Agreement  on 
mutual  balanced  reduction  of  forces  Is  the 
soundest  way  for  us  to  return  a  substantial 
number  of  our  men  now  stationed  in  Eurcqie. 

If  these  matters  are  energetically  and  wise- 
ly pursued,  there  Is  a  real  chance  of  easing 
tensions  in  Evirope — the  very  area  where  the 
cold  war  started. 

Even  though  agreement  may  now  be 
reached  on  Berlin,  on  SALT  and  In  other 
specific  areas,  we  must  recognize  that  there 
are  still  certain  Irreconcilable  Ideological  dif- 
ferences between  us  and  the  Kremlin  pre- 
venting an  overall  detente.  The  Kremlin  still 
wants  to  see  the  expansion  of  communist 
dictatorships  wherever  possible,  whereas  we 
believe  our  Interest  and  security  are  best 
served  by  governments  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  This  fact,  however,  should  not 
prevent  us  from  coming  to  agreements  In 
areas  where  we  find  mutual  Interests.  Each 
agreement  makes  others  easier  to  reach. 

There  has  been,  and  I  am  satisfied  there 
win  continue  to  be.  evolution  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  evolution  can  be  favor- 
ably affected  by  our  own  attitudes  and  ac- 
tions. The  changes  since  Stalin's  time  are 
marked.  Khrushchev  tcdd  me  that  Stalin  had 
become  Increasingly  stisplclous,  trusted  no 
one  and  that  when  the  Kremlin  leaden 
were  called  to  his  office  they  did  not  know 
whether  they  would  ever  see  their  famlllea 
again.  When  Stalin  died  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  permit  the  secret  police  to  be 
controlled  by  any  one  man.  To  achieve  this 
Beria  was  shot.  He  was  the  last  Kremlin 
leader  to  be  executed.  Others  Including 
Khnishchev  himself  have  been  retired  but 
In  a  more  civilized  manner.  The  Soviet 
leaders  do  not  want  to  rettim  to  the  arbi- 
trary ruthlessness  of  Stalin  which  they  fear 
might  be  used  against  themselves.  While 
controls  of  public  dissent  are  still  rigid  and. 
In  fact,  after  Czechoslovakia  were  tightened, 
they  are  not  as  Indiscriminate  or  as  arbitrary 
as  they  used  to  be.  Individuals  are  no  longer 
dragged  out  of  their  homes  at  night  to  dis- 
appear without  trace.  There  are  hearing*, 
even  though  inadequate,  and  sentences  are 
publicized. 

Under  Stalin,  discussion  In  the  Politburo 
was  permitted  until  he  had  made  a  decision; 
after  that,  opposition  risked  a  sentence  to 
Siberia  if  not  execution.  Now,  decisions  are 
made  by  a  group  rather  than  one  man  and 
are  more  subject  to  continuing  review.  This 
review  includes  allocation  of  resources  In 
light  of  the  appraisal  of  any  new  factors 
such  as  American  statements  and  actions. 

I  believe  conditions  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  balance,  are  Improving.  Gradually 
the  pressure  by  the  Russian  people  for  great- 
er freedom  will  increase  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  Kremlin  will  be  able  permanently  to  re- 
sist them.  In  spite  of  the  setback  In  Czech- 
oslovakia and  the  subsequent  tightening  of 
restrictions,  there  appears  to  be  a  continued 
determination  by  some  Intellectuals  to  re- 
sist. While  the  influence  of  these  intellectuals 
may  not  be  great,  developments  are  nonethe- 
less significant. 

Just  last  week  there  were  newspaper  re- 
ports of  an  unusual  article  published  in  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  distinguished  Soviet 
physicist.  Dr.  Pyotr  Kapltsa.  on  social  decay 
resulting  from  wealth,  assured  Income  and 
leisure  time  in  the  advanced  Industrial  coun- 
tries including  by  implication  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  advocated  more  liberal  education 
that  would  produce  independent-minded, 
creative  thinkers.  Prom  the  account,  the 
article  sounded  as  if  It  might  have  been 
written  by  an  American.  His  colleague,  Andre 
Sakharov,  has  called  for  closer  cooperation 
between   the  United  States  and   the  Soviet 
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Union,  particularly  In  sol«nc«,  to  bfllp  solve 
worlcl  problems.  If  w«  c*a  find  more  Aicaa 
In  which  to  ooopente,  tendendea  towards 
oonfrontAtlon  and  tensions  may  well  recede. 

Certainly  one  of  the  areas  In  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could 
cooperate  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  Is 
ecology.  This  subject  came  up  In  a  talk  with 
Chairman  Koaygln  when  I  accompanied 
Senator  Muskle  to  Moscow  in  January.  The 
Senator  discussed  with  him  national  and 
International  environmental  problems.  Mr. 
Koaygln  showed  detailed  knowledge  and  keen 
Interest  In  the  serious  Russian  ecological 
problems,  such  as  the  reduced  flow  of  the 
Volga  river  and  the  consequent  lowering  of 
the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  actions 
they  were  taking  to  overcome  them.  But  he 
did  not  appear  to  have  given  much  considera- 
tion to  the  International  problems  of  the  op- 
portunities for  useful  United  States-Soviet 
cooperation.  Since  that  time,  the  Soviets  have 
participated  In  an  international  conference 
on  ecology  In  Prague  and  next  year  will  take 
part  In  the  ma}<n'  meeting  In  Stockh(^m.  In 
his  report  to  the  recent  Communist  Party 
Conference.  Mr.  Breshnev  announced  the 
readiness  of  the  Soviet  Union  "to  participate 
together  with  other  states  concerned  In  set- 
tling problems  like  the  conservation  of  the 
environment." 

In  my  talks  with  Chairman  Koaygln  in 
1965,  the  question  of  our  mutual  defense  ex- 
penditures oame  up  and  the  diversion  they 
caused  from  other  more  beneficial  usee.  He 
complained  bitterly  that  the  Increase  In  our 
budget  had  forced  them  to  maintain  theirs. 
Over  the  years  their  actions  have  affected  our 
decisions  on  military  expenditures  and  it 
seems  clear  that  our  actions  have  similarly 
affected  theirs. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  crucial  to  recognize 
that  Soviet  leadership  la  not  monolithic.  The 
Soviet  Union,  like  the  United  States,  has  a 
spectrum  of  opinions  from  hard  Uners  to 
the  more  reasonable  who  believe  in  devoting 
more  resources  to  urgent  domestic  needs 
rather  than  for  arms  or  foreign  ventures. 
Oxir  actions  should  be  designed  to  encourage 
the  more  reasonable  Soviet  attitudes. 

BallicoBe  statements  and  actions  in  either 
country  give  ammunition  to  the  hard  Uners 
In  the  other  country.  It  is  Important  for  both 
sides  to  deeecalate  their  rhetoric  as  well  as 
deeds.  In  this,  surely,  we  should  not  be  afraid 
to  take  the  lead.  We  are  the  more  productive, 
the  more  mature,  the  more  sophisticated  na- 
tion. The  Soviets  have  been  fearf\il  that  an 
initiative  on  their  part  would  be  construed 
as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

Our  defense  budget  obviously  plays  a  major 
role  In  Soviet  oonslderatlon  of  their  biidget. 
They  are  not  going  to  accept  significant  nu- 
clear Inferiority  and  will  make  whatever  eco- 
nomic sacrifices  are  necessary.  Thus  the 
United  States  was  correct  in  superseding  the 
concept  that  we  must  have  nuclear  "superior- 
ity" with  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  "suf- 
ficiency." It  is  apparent  that  while  either  side 
can,  by  lncre«ustng  its  nuclear  expenditures, 
force  the  other  side  to  respond,  neither  side 
can  gain  any  significant  advantage. 

Although  the  Soviets  are  reluctant  to  take 
the  initiative  In  public,  I  have  found  them 
quite  ready  to  talk  frankly  In  private.  In  my 
talks  with  Chairman  Koeygln  in  1966,  he 
stated  bluntly  that  while  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  the  preponderant 
nuclear  powers,  it  was  our  obligation  to  come 
to  agreements  to  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war.  He  specifically  suggested  that  the  next 
step  should  be  a  noniM'cd Iteration  treaty 
(subsequently  agreed  to);  second,  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  Including  underground 
testing;  thirdly,  reduction  In  nuclear  arms; 
lastly,  he  emphasized  the  desirability  of  mu- 
tual reduction  In  defense  budgets.  This  could 
be  achieved,  he  thought,  by  mutual  example. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  negotiations  for 
restraint  In  nuclear  arms.  Unfortunately, 
during  the  period  of  these  lengthy  discus- 
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slons  both  sklea  have  escalated  the  arms  race 
at  an  unusually  high  rate.  The  Soviets  have 
Uxcreased  their  deployment  of  ICBM's  includ- 
ing the  giant  8S9'8  and  have  continued  the 
testing  of  multiple  warheads.  The  United 
States,  for  its  part,  has  gone  ahead  with  the 
development  and  deployment  of  Its  MXRVs. 
No  wonder  the  talks  have  taken  so  long  and 
now  only  a  limited  agreement  appears  In 
sight  and  not  a  oompreheiaslve  one. 

It  la  important  that  we  attempt  to  look 
at  thla  siibjeot  the  way  It  appears  to  the  other 
aide.  We  emphaslxe  that  the  Soviets  have  sub- 
atanUaUy  increased  their  ICBM  capability  In 
numbers  and  particularly  In  the  weight  of 
their  warheads.  For  their  part,  I  have  been 
told  directly  that  the  Soviets  consider  our 
MIBV  breakthrough  as  giving  us  the  poten- 
tial of  multiplying  our  warheads  fourfold. 
Both  Bldea  And  to  exaggerate  the  other's  in- 
creasing ^brts  in  the  race.  All  thla  at  the 
very  mommt  we  are  engaged  In  negotiating 
restraint. 

How  much  wiser  it  would  have  been  if 
Prealdyit  Kennedy's  example  had  been  fol- 
lowed before  talks  were  undertaken.  Tou  will 
recall  that  oo  June  10,  1963,  in  a  conciliatory 
speech  *  delivered  at  American  University, 
President  Kennedy  announced  that  we  would 
refrain  from  all  nuclear  testing  as  long  as 
the  Soviets  would  do  the  same.  In  spite  of 
the  tensions  then  existing,  this  lead  Khrush- 
chev to  respond  favorably.  The  limited  test 
ban  was  negotiated,  ratified  by  the  Senate  and 
subacribed  to  by  over  100  countries  before 
the  end  of  the  summer.  In  the  first  part  of 
1969  President  Nixon  could  well  have  an- 
nounced, as  he  was  urged  to  do.  that  we  would 
not  test  or  deploy  any  fiirther  sophisticated 
nuclear  weapons  (MIRVs  or  ABMs)  provid- 
ing the  Soviets  exercised  parallel  restraint.  I 
believe  that  the  Soviets  would  have  re- 
sponded at  that  time.  Since  we  now  have 
achieved  a  MIRV  breakthrough  it  is  far  more 
difficult.  However,  experts  in  the  field  still 
propoee  that  a  mutual  freeze  for  a  period  of 
time  would  be  beneficial.  In  any  event,  let  us 
hope  that  at  least  a  useful  limited  first  step 
will  coime  out  of  the  present  talks.  I  would 
then  hope  that  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  resulting  situation  would  be  made  in 
which  Congress  would  be  included.  Restraint 
in  nuclear  arms  not  only  gives  great  promise 
for  the  saving  of  vast  simis  of  unnecessary 
expenditures,  but  can  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  reduction  of  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear disaster. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  underline  that 
Soviet  military  power  is  not,  as  some  would 
think,  the  principal  source  today  of  com- 
munist expansion. 

The  monolithic  structure  of  international 
communism  has  been  shattered  not  only  by 
the  rupture  between  Peking  and  Moscow, 
but  by  Tito  and  by  the  Increasing  in- 
dependence of  comniunlst  parties  in  different 
countries.  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  the 
Italian  and  French  communist  p>arties  crit- 
icized the  Soviet  Union  for  lt«  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  There  are  numerous  com- 
munist activities  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
that  threaten  independent  governments. 

There  is  much  that  we  can  do  in  the  non- 
military  field  to  help  those  governments  and 
peoples  that  want  to  resist  communist 
penetration.  Certainly  we  can  continue  with 
wise  policies  to  offer  a  helping  hand  for  social 
progress  through  technical  and  financial 
assistance,  preferably  through  international 
organizations.  Our  Influence  In  the  world 
would  be  enhanced  If  the  tragic  and  divisive 
war  In  Vietnam  is  brought  to  a  close.  A  small 
fraction  of  its  continuing  cost  will  do  much. 
If  appropriately  applied,  to  help  In  Important 
areas  now  being  neglected  such  as  Latin 
America. 

The  road  ahead  Is  not  easy.  The  Soviet 
Union  remains  a  highly  suspicious  totali- 
tarian state  with  aggressive  influences.  Tet 
If  we  take  the  Initiative,  exercise  patience 
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and  good  judgment,  I  am  more  hopeful  now 
than  In  the  past  that  constructive  agree- 
ments can  be  reached  which  will  reduce  the 
need  for  vast  military  expenditures  and  may^^ 
progress  towards  a  more  stable  world. 
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Assistant  Sxcxxtaht  for  Eitbopxan  Arwtaa, 
Bxrcm  THz  Joint  Economic  Coiucrtxi, 
AuGtTST  10,  1B71 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee:  I  welcome 
thla  opport\inlty  to  appear  before  your  Com- 
mittee. Quite  apart  from  the  eminent  *n^ 
unique  role  the  Committee  plays  In  the  affairs 
of  this  country,  it  i>erforms  a  notable  servlos 
by  bringing  out  the  series  of  volumes  on  the 
Soviet  and  other  Communist  economies  and 
by  conducting  hearings  In  this  field.  Through 
these  publications  and  hearings,  the  Com- 
mittee Informs  and  educates  American  public 
opinion — in  fact,  public  opinion  In  many 
countries.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the 
scholarly  study  of  the  Communist  world.  It 
even  enlightens  some  Communist  offldala  to 
whom  their  governments  do  not  make 
available  the  facts  and  flguires  Weetem 
society  takes  for  granted  and  who  are  not 
permitted  freely  to  debate  the  economic 
problems,  options,  and  policies  of  the  societies 
In  which  they  live.  This  does  not  mean  that 
conflicts  over  resources  allocation,  reorgan- 
ization, and  reform  are  absent  in  the  Soviet 
realm.  They  do  exist,  but  they  are  conducted 
in  secret.  The  muffled  voices  of  dissent  reach 
the  public  only  occasionally  in  the  form  of 
vague  rebuttals  to  unnamed  critics. 

When  we  focus  on  the  economic  issues  fac- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  far  from  deny- 
ing that  there  are  problems  in  the  Western 
world  or  in  this  country  In  particular.  How 
could  we,  since  those  problems  are  substan- 
tiated by  facts  and  figures  and  are  openly 
discussed  from  every  possible  point  of  view? 
Thus,  as  you  well  know,  the  US  Gross  Na- 
tional  Product  dipped  by  two-thirds  of  one 
percent  In  1970.  The  Soviet  ONP,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  estimated  to  have  Increased 
by  between  7  and  8  percent.  This  abnormally 
high  Soviet  growth  rate  was  the  result  of  a 
good  crop  following  a  bad  crop  in  a  country 
where  agriculture  still  has  a  large  share  in 
GNP  statistics.  (Incidentally,  the  ONP  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic,  rebounding 
from  a  decline  during  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion, Is  believed  to  have  Increased  in  1970  by 
13  percent.) 

There  are  several  ways  to  look  at  last  year's 
Soviet  economic  performance,  as  expressed 
in  these  GNP  data.  When  you  listen  to  Soviet 
spokesmen,  you  will  find  the  American 
economy  depicted  as  the  prototype  of  "mori- 
bund capitalism"  in  Its  last  phase,  fated 
soon  to  be  overtaken  by  a  triumphant  So- 
viet "socialism".  As  was  the  case  during  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930's  and  during 
the  American  recessions  of  the  latter  1950's, 
Soviet  ideology  has  recently  stressed  the  sub- 
ject of  US-Sovlet  economic  competition.  This 
theme  will  be  dropped  as  soon  as  the  Ameri- 
can economy  re^mes  Its  normal  progress. 
In  fact.  It  Is  possible  to  establish  an  inverse 
relation  between  the  virulence  of  the  Soviet 
"challenge"  and  the  Dow-Jones  Index. 

There  Is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  two  economies.  This  takes 
a  longer  view,  departing  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  decade  both  economies  ex- 
panded rouphly  at  the  same  pace  and  from 
the  prognostication  that,  in  the  1970's  as  a 
whole,  the  experience  of  the  19e0's  Is  likely  to 
repeat  Itself.  The  two  nations  can  be  com- 
pared with  two  runners  who  follow  each  oth- 
er at  more  or  less  the  same  distance,  one  of 
them  maintaining  a  very  considerable  lead. 
Neither  moves  at  a  steady  speed.  Lost  year, 
the  US  happened  to  stand  still  and  the  USSR 
speeded  up  In  other  years.  It  is  the  US  that 
advances  fai>ter.  But  there  Is  an  Important 
difference  in  style.  The  Soviet  style  Is  less 
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effective.  It  takes  the  Soviet  runner  an  effort 
by  far  greater  than  that  of  his  American  col- 
league to  cover  a  ^>eclflc  distance.  Not  that 
the  Soviet  runner  lacks  stamina;  ho  has 
plenty  of  it.  The  difference  Is  due  to  his  lesa 
latlonal  method  of  running.  There  Is  one 
more  feature  that  m\ist  be  mentioned.  Each 
runner  Is  carrying  a  heavy  shotgun;  both 
stand  to  gain  If  this  burden  could  be  re- 
duced. Thus — If  you  will  permit  m«  to  stay 
with  the  comparison  for  one  more  mlnuts— 
each  runner  has  to  make  up  his  mind  about 
two  problems.  First,  given  his  resources  of 
strength  and  determination,  what  does  he 
want  to  accomplish  in  the  order  of  his  prior- 
ities? Second,  is  he  able  and  wlUlng  to  im- 
prove his  style — perhaps  even  by  watohlng 
his  competitor  and  learning  from  him— so 
that  he  runs  faster  and  with  greater  ease  and 
steadiness?  The  two  problems  are.  of  coune, 
interrelated  since  a  better  performance  In- 
creases the  avaUable  resources. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  problem  of  re- 
source allocation  in  the  Soviet  economy, 
keeping  in  mind  the  technological  aspects  In 
which  you  are  Interested.  It  is  appropriate 
to  start  with  a  few  short  remarks  on  the 
Soviet  defense  burden.  I  wish  to  do  this  not 
only  because  of  our  eminent  Interest  In  thla 
issue  given  the  interaction  of  Soviet  and 
U.S.  policies,  but  also  because  in  Soviet  think- 
ing defense  has  precedence  on  principle.  I 
would  like  to  stress  the  words  "on  principle". 
WhUe  the  Soviet  leaders  are  willing  and  eager 
to  feed  the  proud  superpower  they  are  head- 
ing and  likewise  anxious  to  keep  their  mili- 
tary establishment  content,  they  will  not 
necessarily  endorse  every  mUitary  and  space 
project  submitted  to  them.  In  the  USSR,  as 
everywhere  else,  it  Is  the  project  on  the  mar- 
gin that  engenders  confiict  among  the  mili- 
tary or  among  the  civilian  leaders  or  between 
the  two  groups. 

Previous  hearings  have  been  devoted  to 
the  size  and  composition  of  Soviet  mlUtary 
and  space  expenditures  and  to  the  Intricate 
problems  of  their  measurement.  I  refer,  as 
one  example,  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  David 
E.  Mark,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Depcirtment's 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  on 
June  24,  1969.  There  is,  moreover,  that  ex- 
cellent volume  your  Committee  published 
last  year  under  the  title  Economic  Perform- 
ance and  the  Military  Burden  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  1  do  not  wish  to  repeat  what  was  said 
and  written  a  year  ago  or  two,  nor  has  there 
since  been  a  major  change  in  Soviet  develop- 
ments or  the  way  in  which  they  strike  a 
Western  observer.  (Statistical  estlmatea  un- 
dergo, needless  to  add,  continual  refinement 
and  correction.)  What  has  changed  since 
Mr.  Mark's  testimony  is  the  trend  in  Amer- 
ican defense  spending.  In  real  terms.  I.e.. 
after  taking  account  of  price  increases  in  this 
country,  U.S.  defense  outlays  have  declined, 
whUe,  if  our  reading  of  the  USSR's  defense 
expenditures  is  accurate,  appropriations  on 
the  Soviet  side  have  increased. 

Given  the  reduction  of  the  American  de- 
fense effort  in  the  recent  past,  always  keeping 
price  changes  In  mind,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  when  valued  at  American  prices, 
the  Soviet  package  of  military  and  space 
goods  and  services  Is  probably  slightly  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  U.S.  figure.  The  cost 
of  Soviet  mlUtary  R&D  and  all  space  pro- 
grams, when  expressed  In  American  prices, 
appears  now  to  exceed  American  sp)endlng. 
Finally,  when  we  compare  U.S.  defense  spend- 
ing with  the  U.S.  ONP,  In  dollars  of  course, 
and  Soviet  defense  spending  with  the  Soviet 
GNP,  both  in  rubles,  we  find  that  the  share 
of  defense  In  the  resources  available  Is  rough- 
ly the  same  In  both  nations. 

Let  me  brlefiy  point  to  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  measurements. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  comparisons,  Soviet 
defense  goods  and  services  procured  In  the 
course  of  one  year  are  valued  at  the  cost 
similar  goods  and  services  command  In  thU 
country.  There  Is  much  merit  in  such  a  com- 
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parlson,  provided  we  are  anxious  to  obtain 
a  rough  power  ratio  of  the  two  military  es- 
tablishments. It  rests  on  the  assumption — a 
rather  large  one — that  costs  are  a  yardstick 
for  the  power  ratio.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
factors,  namely  plEuat  and  equipment  and  In- 
ventories aociunulated  over  the  years,  and 
Important  Intangibles  which  are  likely  to  af- 
fect the  balance,  such  as  generalship,  morale, 
or  Inventiveness.  But  tJiere  are  enough  dlf- 
ficTilt  problems  m  assessing  the  goods  and 
services  procured  in  one  country  In  the  prices 
of  another.  By  costing  the  military  i>ersonnel 
of  the  USSR  at  American  rates  of  pay  and 
maintenance,  we  hypothesize  that  the  pro- 
ductivity (or,  if  you  please,  the  potential 
destructlvlty)  of  the  same  number  of  men 
is  equal  in  the  two  countries  compared. 

Quality  differences  also  enter  the  hardware 
comparison.  This  Is  a  particularly  ticklish  is- 
sue In  R  &  D  comparisons.  Some  instrument 
or  procedure  may  cost  relatively  much  in  a 
technologically  backward  country — in  fact, 
may  not  be  available  because  of  a  lack  In 
sophistication.  But  unsophisticated  equip- 
ment is  sometimes  very  effectively  used  in 
equally  unsophisticated  hands. 

I  mentioned  a  second  comparison,  nsmiely, 
that  of  the  relative  shares  of  defense  in 
the  resources  of  which  the  two  countries 
avail  themselves  in  a  given  period.  To  use 
two  crude  examples:  if  the  US  with  a  GNP 
of  $1  trUllon  should  spend  980  billion  on  de- 
fense and  the  USSR  with  a  GNP  of  300 
billion  rubles  should  appropriate  24  billion 
rubles  (the  figures  are  arbitrary),  then  the 
defense  burden  would  be  the  same  in  both 
countries,  namely,  8  percent  of  ONP.  But  an 
expendltvire  of  8  percent  for  a  largely  unpro- 
ductive purpose — even  the  technological 
spill-over  Into  civilian  Industries  is  weak  In 
the  USSR — is  more  of  a  nuisance  for  a  coun- 
try with  less  than  half  the  national  Income 
than  for  the  richer  nation.  Conversely,  it  is 
true  that  the  gains  from  disarmament  would 
be  greater  in  the  less  affluent  country  than 
in  the  one  that  is  better  off. 

Although  the  percentage"  comparison  may 
only  inadequately  measure  the  relative  bur- 
den of  defense  in  two  countries,  it  performs 
the  service  quite  well  when  we  compare  two 
relatively  close  years  In  one  country.  Such 
a  comparison  for  the  Soviet  Union  appears 
to  show  that.  In  recent  years,  absolute  de- 
fense spending  has  grown,  with  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  armed  might  of  the  USSR,  but 
that,  at  the  same  time,  the  share  of  defense 
in  the  national  Income  has  somewhat 
receded. 

This  trend  may  well  continue  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  It  may  continue  as  long  as 
the  international  situation  remains  un- 
changed. It  ought  to  continue,  because  other 
requirements  are  pressing,  chief  among  them 
the  quest  for  improved  living  conditions  and 
for  more  rapid  technological  progress  In  all 
but  the  most  preferred  sectors  of  the  defense 
establishment.  These  two  very  broad  require- 
ments were  given  prominence  In  the  Draft 
Directives  for  the  Pive-Year  Plan  1971-75, 
endorsed  by  the  24th  CPSU  Party  Congress 
three  months  ago.  (Even  though  it  has  been 
operative  since  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
the  plan  itself  has  not  been  put  In  final  form 
either  economically  or  leg^y.)  The  pro- 
nouncements of  the  le«hders  about  the  Plan 
at  and  about  the  time  of  the  Party  Congress 
stressed  these  same  priorities  for  consumer 
welfare  and  technological  progreas.  And,  In- 
deed, the  might  and  infiuence  of  a  nation  do 
not  rest  on  armaments  alone,  but  also  on 
the  morale  of  the  pc^tilation  (which  la  Ukely 
to  be  a  function  of  living  and  working  con- 
ditions) and  on  the  general  level  of  tech- 
nology outside  the  narrow  circle  of  tanks  and 
missiles. 

Let  me  say  first  a  few  words  on  consumer 
welfare  in  the  context  of  the  Issues  under  dis- 
cussion. On  principle,  commiinlsm  Is  not 
ascetic,  though,  at  one  time  or  another,  there 
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have  been  leadeia  and  parties  preaohlng  aus- 
terity and  preferring  aalflBSi  «atliuslaan  to 
mraterlal  Incentives.  Such  an  Kttltude  Is  an 
exception  in  the  latter-day  USSR.  Almost  all 
the  Soviet  Leaders  have  reoMttly  expressed 
ooncem  tar  the  consumer  and  for  the  worker 
In  particular.  Such  expreaalona  of  oonoem 
have  notably  Increased  in  intensity  In  the 
w«ike  Oif  t2ie  Follab  strikes  and  riots  of  De- 
cember, 1970.  Tliese  Polish  events  have  rever- 
berated throughout  the  USSB  and  Baatem 
Europe  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  was  the 
workers  who  demonstrated  against  "the 
workers'  state,"  the  proletariat  who  ques- 
tioned the  dlctat<»«hlp  apofX/oA  In  their 
own  name.  Second,  the  demonstratioos 
showed  that,  after  years  of  Involuntary  mass 
meetings,  the  workers  had  acquired  an  oiga- 
nlzational  ability  which,  in  case  of  need,  they 
could  viae  in  their  own  behalf — spontane- 
ously, to  use  a  word  Communists  dlsUke  in- 
tensely. 

In  discussing  Soviet  consumption,  we 
should  not  foctis  too  much  on  the  pawseTiger 
car.  Soviet  citizens  may  dream  about  a  car 
In  their  lifetime,  but  they  know  that  It  will 
remain  a  dream  for  all  but  a  small  minority. 
Car  sales  to  the  public  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  100,000  last  year  and  will  number 
only  800.000  by  1976,  always  assuming  that 
the  projections  of  the  planners  are  actually 
fulfilled.  The  Soviet  consumer  has  much 
more  b\imlng  problems.  There  is  still  a  severe 
scarcity  of  housing.  This,  in  turn,  limits  the 
acquisition  of  consiimer  Inventories,  durable 
or  not,  for  which  you  need  space  and.  In  the 
case  of  ^pUances,  outlets  and  sufficient  elec- 
tricity. Civic  amenities  are  everywhere  a 
problem;  this  refers  to  commuting,  shopping, 
and  similar  services.  Servloes  are  hard  to  ob- 
tain and  of  low  quality.  Their  total  value  last 
year — Including  barber  shops,  laundries,  re- 
pair shops,  eto. — amoiinted  to  roughly  4  bil- 
lion rubles  or  16  rubles  per  person.  This 
would  be  enoiigh  for  a  man  to  have  a  haircut 
every  other  week  and  nothing  else.  Among 
the  Important  inconveniences  Is,  finally,  the 
scarcity  of  quality  foods.  Soviet  meat  con- 
sumption per  capita,  for  Instance,  Is  SO  per- 
cent below  that  of  Poland — where  meat 
shortages  contributed  to  the  explosion  last 
December — and  40  percent  below  Czechoslo- 
vakia's. We  may  recall  that,  on  June  21,  1957, 
Khrushchev  forecast  a  totaJ  meat  output  of 
21  million  metric  tons  by  1960  or  1961.  Actual 
production  In  1970  was  10.4  million  tons;  the 
meat  goal  for  1975  Is  14  million  tons,  l.e.. 
two-thirds  of  the  target  which  waa  to  have 
been  reached  a  decade  ago. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  the  past  dec- 
ade there  has  been  progress  for  the  con- 
sumer— for  the  rural  consumer.  Incidentally, 
more  than  for  the  urban  worker.  Consump- 
tion per  capita  and  per  year  rose  during  the 
1960'8  by  roughly  3  percent  on  average,  i.e., 
about  as  much  as  in  this  country.  It  accel- 
erated in  the  second  half  of  the  decade  as 
compared  to  the  first  half,  and  it  Is  planned 
to  grow  at  an  average  4  percent  under  the 
current  Pive-Year  Plan.  The  question  then 
arises  whether  this  will  be  enough  to  satts- 
fy  the  aspirations  of  the  Soviet  population. 
I  mentioned  that,  aside  from  the  undis- 
puted preference  for  defense,  consumer-wel- 
fare measures  and  technological  progress 
have  been  given  priority  treatment  in  recent 
Soviet  pronouncements  on  economic  policy. 
I  also  spoke  briefly  about  the  conditions  that 
explain  the  current  preoccupation  with  con- 
sumption requirements.  Consumer-oriented 
programs  run  easily  into  difficulties  in  the 
Soviet  economy,  usually  difficulties  of  a  prac- 
tical type,  sometimes  those  of  an  Ideological 
kind.  But  technological  progress  Is  not  con- 
troversial in  an  ideology  that  makes  the 
"productive  forces"  the  prime  mover  of  his- 
tory. In  fact,  whUe  the  advanced  industrial 
countries  of  the  West  experience  a  degree  of 
revulsion  against  a  technology  accused  of 
trampling  on  human  values  and  debasing  the 
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envlromnent,  tbe  Soviet  system  stlU  shows 
the  tradition*!  belief  In  progress  through 
pure  and  applied  science.  (Since  nobody  now- 
adays escapes  concern  for  the  environment, 
the  Drait  Directives  for  the  new  Five- Year 
Plan  call  upon  science  "to  Improve  man's 
natural  environment".) 

The  Soviet  pursuit  of  technological  emi- 
nence has  firm  roots  In  the  Tsarist  past.  On 
the  eve  of  the  First  World  War,  though  back- 
ward In  many  respects,  Russia  was  the  fourth 
machinery  producer  In  the  world,  manufac- 
turing automobiles,  dlesel  engines,  tiirblnes, 
and  other  sophisticated  equipment.  StUl,  this 
was  the  time  when  Lenin  devised  his  famous 
definition   of  Communism   as   Soviet   power 
plus    electrification    of    the    entire   country 
(electrification  serving  as  a  shorthand  sign 
for    technical    modernization).    His    earlier 
variant  of  this  formula  was :  "Take  with  both 
hands  all  the  good  things  from  abroad:  So- 
viet power  plus  Prussian  railroad  discipline 
plus  American  technology  and  organization 
plus    American    mass    education,    etc.,    etc. 
.  .  .  equals  socialism."  Fifty-three  years  later, 
"socialism''  had  been  fully  buUt,  mass  educa- 
tion bad  been  achieved,  the  railroads  run  on 
time  (while  the  Prussian  model  has  gone  by 
the   bo€u^),    but   American   technology  and 
organization  still  remain  a  goal  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  fact,  while  the  general  crisis  of  capi- 
talism Is  said  to  be  deepening  (tt  has  been 
deepening  ever  since  Marx  wrote  the  Com- 
munist    Manifesto),     nevertheless     Oeneral 
Secretary     Brezhnev,    addressing    the    a4th 
CPSU  Party  Congress  on  March  30,  1971,  ad- 
monished the  Party  to  "study  the  new  proc- 
esses in  the  capitalist  economy  taking  place 
particularly  under  the  Influence  of  sclentlflo 
technological  development". 

This  quotation  Ls  one  of  many  oblique 
references  to  what  is  believed  to  be  a  grow- 
ing technological  gap  between  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  West  and  the  USSR.  Soviet 
spokesmen  acknowledge  It  by  reiterating  the 
need  to  reach  the  so-called  "world  scientific 
standard."  If  and  when  they  are  able  to 
express  themselves,  critical  spirits  In  the 
USSR  are  more  outspoken.  The  letter  of 
Academician  Sakharov.  physicist  Turchln. 
and  historian  Medvedev  "to  the  leaders  of 
Party  and  Oovemment"  (March  19,  1970) 
puts  It  as  follows: 

"The    newer   and    more    revolutionary   an 
aspect  of  an  economy  is,  the  greater  Is  the 
gap    between    the   United    States   and    our- 
selves.  We  surpass   America   In   the   mining 
of  coal  but  we  lag  behind  in  oil  drilling,  lag 
very   much    behind   in   gas   drilling   and   In 
the  production  of  electric  power,  hopelessly 
lag  behind   In  chemistry  and  infinitely  lag 
behind  in  computer  technology.  The  latter 
Is  particularly  essential   because   the  intro- 
duction of  computers  in  the  national  econo- 
my Is  of  crucial  Importance  for  fundamen- 
tally changing  the  whole  look  of  the  system 
of    production    and    of    the    whole    culture. 
This     phenomenon     has     deservedly     been 
called  the  second  industrial  revolution.  In- 
cidentally, the  capacity  of  our  Inventory  of 
computer    machines    Is    hundreds    of    times 
less  than  In  the  United  States,  and  as  for 
the  use  of  computers  in  the  economy,  here 
the  gap  Is  so  wide  that  it  Is   impossible  to 
measure  It.  We  simply  live  in  another  epoch. 
"It  Is  no  better  In  the  field  of  scientific 
and  engineering  discoveries.  And  no  Increase 
in  our  role  Is  In  sight.  More  likely  the  con- 
trary. At  the  end  of  the  1960's  our  country 
was  the  first  to  launch  a  sputnik  and  send 
a  man  into  space.  At  the  end  of  the  19flO'B 
we  lost  our  lead  and  the  first  men  to  land 
on  the  moon  were  American. 

"The  fact  is  Just  one  of  many  that  shows 
the  growing  difference  in  the  extent  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  work  In  our  country 
and  the  developed  countries  of  the  west." 

There  exists  no  simple  yardstick  for  meas- 
uring a  technological  gap,  quite  apart  from 
the  secretlveness  shrouding  Soviet  perform- 
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ance.  Much  of  the  evidence  Is  impreeslon- 
Istlc  and  In  the  nature  of  appraising  Soviet 
equipment  at  intervals  and  finding  it  a 
growing  number  of  years  behind,  say,  simi- 
lar U.S.  equipment.  Within  limits,  the  rela- 
tive level  of  technology  Is  Indicated  by 
longer-range  factor  producUvlty  compari- 
sons. They  show  that  Soviet  output  per  unit 
of  capital  and  labor  advanced  In  relation 
to  the — by  far  superior — U.S.  in  the  1950's, 
but  declined  in  the   1960's. 

This  Is  the  moment  to  hark  back  to  the 
comparison  of  the  two  ruimers.  Over  time, 
I  said,  they  have  been  moving  at  about  the 
same  speed  but  one  of  them  puts  In  a  far 
greater  effort  than  the  other  to  keep  run- 
ning. Or.  discarding  the  metaphor,  the  So- 
viet-type command  economy  is  less  efficient 
than  the  type  or  types  of  economic  struc- 
ture that  have  evolved  in  the  advanced 
countries  of  what  is  called  the  West.  Let  me 
provide  a  few  significant  examples. 

If  Soviet  technology  trails  behind  that 
of  the  advanced  countries  of  the  West,  above 
all  the  US  ,  but  also  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  It  Is  not  because  the  regime  Is  stint- 
ing. Two  interrelated  methods  of  using  the 
country's  resources  for  growth  and  progress 
are  Investment  and  R&D  outlays,  and  they 
have  been  amply  endowed. 

Comparing  the  change  between  1950  and 
1970,  Sovie*  new  fixed  investment  increased 
sixfold,  and  outlays  for  "science"  thlrteen- 
fold,  while  the  GNP  tripled.  These  figures 
gain  perspective  in  an  International  context. 
In  the  US,  new  fixed  investment,  private 
and  public,  increased  by  75  percent  (1969 
over  1960;  private  Investment  declined  In 
1970,  possibly  also  public  investment) .  R.  &  D. 
and  space  expenditures  went  up  14  to  15-fold 
whereas  the  ONP  doubled.  All  these  statis- 
tics— which  are,  of  course,  in  real  terms — 
must  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  For  In- 
stance, there  are  Indications  that  US  in- 
vestment data  have  a  downward  bias. 

It  would  probably  be  safe  to  assert  that 
in  the  long  run  American  Investment  and 
GNP  grow  at  roughly  the  rame  pace,  disre- 
garding cyclical  fluctuations  and  other 
shorter-term  factors.  Investment  abroad,  not 
included  In  the  investment  figures  used  but 
rendering  yields  Into  the  GNP.  complicates 
matters  further.  Even  so.  the  comparison 
shows,  first,  the  enormous  size  of  the  Soviet 
effort  and.  second,  its  relative  inefficiency. 
The  ratio  of  capital  input  to  GNP  growth 
Is  by  far  better  In  the  US  than  In  the  USSR 
(particularly  In  the  1960's.  when  a  pros- 
perous America  Increased  its  GNP  by  an 
average  annual  4'^  percent,  with  Investment 
Increasing  by  4 '4  percent,  as  against  cor- 
responding Soviet  figures  of  slightly  above 
5  and  6.7  percent). 

Japanese  figures  for  the  1960's  show  the 
well-known  surge  of  the  ONP,  coupled  with 
a  moderately  steeper  increase  of  gross 
fixed  capital  formation  and  R&D  expendi- 
tures. In  short,  given  the  costs  of  investment 
and  innovation,  Soviet  GNP  shoiUd  grow  not 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  US  growth  rate, 
but  closer  to  the  Japanese  rate  of  develop- 
ment. In  fact,  however,  it  does  not. 

Now  a  few  flgvires  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  material  well-being  of  the 
Soviet  nation.  While  the  Soviet  regime  under 
Khrushchev  as  well  as  Brezhnev  and  Koeygln 
has  greatly  strengthened  its  military  poten- 
tial, it  h«a  by  no  means  neglected  the  con- 
sumer. Consumer-oriented  programs  started 
long  before  the  commotion  during  and  after 
the  Polish  events  of  December  1970.  and 
they  have  absorbed  and  continue  to  absorb 
enormous  resources. 

Nothing  sheds  more  light  on  the  use  of  re- 
sources in  the  post-Stalinist  economy  than 
an  analysis  of  Its  agricultural  measures. 
Agriculture— which  Stalin  had  ruthlessly  ex- 
ploited— has  received  increasing  attention 
since  Khrushchev  changed  the  course  in  the 
mid- 1960's. 
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Let  me  begin  with  two  quotations:  "Agrl. 
culture",  said  Khrushchev  on  March  6  1963 
"is  no  Joking  matter.  The  entire  eoonocny 
can  be  wrecked  if  the  lagging  of  agricul- 
ture Is  not  noticed  and  overcome  in  time" 
Brezhnev  added  nine  years  later  (on  March 
30,  1971) :  •Time  ...  will  not  wait  ...  we 
tried  other  paths  to  solving  agriculture's 
problems  but  they  did  not  give  the  desired 
results." 

To  appreciate   what  has  been   done  and 
what   is  planned  for  the  current  five-year 
period,  one  should  compare  the  USSR  with 
the  U.S.  Agriculture  in  this  country  Invested 
in  1970  »5.8  bUUon.  The  capital  stock  at  the 
end  of  1970  was  valued  at  »66  bUllon  after 
depreciation,  at  $146  bilUon  undeprecUted 
These  figxires  Include  plant  and  equipment 
and  residential  building.  Soviet  Investmenta 
In  agriculture,  using  American  prices  at  1970 
purchasing   power,    exceeded   $50   billion   In 
1958-60,  $270  bUllon  during  the  1960s    and 
are  scheduled  to  surpass  $260  billion  during 
the  current  Five- Year  Plan.  (The  rate  of  ex- 
change Includes  a  20  percent   discount  tat 
the  inferior  quality  of  Soviet  capital  goods. 
If  this  discount  should  be  on  the  low  side 
the  dollar  figures  ought  to  be  reduced,  but 
the  disproportion  remains  enormous  in  any 
case.)   In  other  words.  If  the  plan  should  be 
fulfilled,  agriculture  would  In  the  course  of 
20  years  have  received  an  equivalent  of  close 
to  $600  billion  In  capital  funds  (not  count- 
ing Investments  in  farm  supply  industries 
such  as  chemicals,  or  in  highways  or  central" 
warehouses).    Soviet    agriculture    also    usee 
nine  times  as  much  labor  and  half  again  as 
much  land  to  produce  roughly  three-quarters 
of  what  U.S.  farms  produce. 

The  vast  Investments  of  the  past  fifteen 
years  have  Inevitably  yielded  benefits  for 
Soviet  agriculture — and  consequently  for  the 
consumer — but,  compared  with  the  U.S., 
Soviet  farms  remain  underequlpped.  This  Is 
not  only  a  measure  of  long  years  of  neglect. 
It  Is  also  a  measure  of  inefficient  management 
of  agricultural  affairs  in  the  long  years  there- 
after. This  inefficiency  is  deeply  ingrained  in 
the  basic  Institutions,  procedures  and  in- 
centives that  constitute  the  Soviet  economic 
system  within  Its  ideological  framework  The 
economic  reforms  which  were  Introduced  In 
1965.  the  year  after  Khruschev's  ouster  are 
actually  minor  adjustments.  If  they  have  not 
produced  more  than  marginal  results  up  to 
now.  they  will  not  change  the  picture  in  the 
years  to  come.  when,  in  Kosvgln's  words, 
■nuances  of  the  reform  will  need"  (and  we 
guess,  win  receive)  "further,  more  accurate 
definition  and  development." 

The  predilection  for  very  largo  plants  con- 
tinues. When  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
said.  "Better  nearly  always  means  bigger" 
he  was  referring  to  machinery,  but  the  pro- 
posed Introduction  of  enterprise  "amalga- 
mations' expresses  the  same  philosophy  The 
wastefulness  of  Soviet  agricultural  Invest- 
ment Is  in  part  due  to  the  gigantic  size  of  the 
farms. 

The  command  character  of  the  economy 
also  remains  undisputed.  Chairman  Kosygln 
asserted  "that  the  guiding  and  determining 
factor  is  directive  planning  and  that  com- 
modity-money relations  can  and  must  be 
used  In  the  mtereats  of  strengthening  plan 
guidance  of  the  economy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  initiative  of  enterprises.  ...  We  re- 
ject various  notions  substituting  steering 
through  the  market  for  the  leading  role  of 
centralized  state  planning."  The  news  media 
foUowed  up  with  more  explicit  attacks  on 
the  "revisionist  model  of  a  so-caUed  market 
socialism"  (thus  Prof.  V.  E.  Modrzhinskaya. 
Moscow  Domestic  Service.  June  28  1971) 
Even  more  than  It  did  five  years  ago  the  re- 
gime stresses  central  planning,  discipline 
and  "constant  control  by  the  Party"  (Brezh- 
nev). The  so-called  "commodity-money  re- 
lations" do  not  refer  to  fluctuating  market 
prices,  but  are  simply  the  traditional  success 
indicators  that  are  meant  to  induce  managers 
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to  act  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
customers. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  indica- 
tors may  vary  but  this  does  not  change  the 
system  as  such.  A  few  years  ago,  preceding 
the  reforms  of  1965  and  shortly  thereafter, 
Soviet  news  media  discussed  at  length  the 
need  to  reduce  what  was  called  "petty  tute- 
lage", namely  the  number  and  character  of 
indicators  enterprise  managers  are  supposed 
to  observe  under  the  constant  prodding  of 
Party  supervisors.  Actually,  the  managers 
were  and  still  are  smart  enough  to  concen- 
trate on  those  success  Indicators  that  mat- 
ter from  the  points  of  view  of  their  bonuses 
and  their  career.  The  main  success  Indicator 
used  to  be  size  of  output,  and  though  the 
reforms  are  supposed  to  have  overcome  the 
concentration  on  plan  fulfillment  and  over- 
fulfillment  In  physical  terms  irrespective  of 
quality  and  cost,  it  appears  to  be  still  prev- 
alent. Thus,  you  could  read  a  short  while 
ago  In  the  Journal  for  the  building  Industry 
[Stroitel  naya  Gazeta,  May  16,  1971)  the  ar- 
ticle of  an  architect  by  the  name  of  Munts 
who  explained  that.  In  window-glass  produc- 
tion, plan  fulfillment  Is  prescribed  in  square 
meters  with  the  result  that  the  panes  are  ex- 
tremely thin  and  fragile  and  that  no  less 
than  46  percent  of  window  glass  Is  smashed 
before  final  Installation. 

With  the  present  desire  to  Innovate  and 
increase  efficiency,  it  appears  that  new  and 
more  success  Indicators  are  about  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  enterprise  managers.  In  their 
speeches  before  the  recent  Party  Congress, 
Brezhnev  as  well  as  Kosygln  suggested  that 
introduction  of  "the  latest  product  innova- 
tions", of  the  newest  equipment,  of  raw-ma- 
terials savings,  sp&re-part  production,  and 
so  forth,  should  become  "Important  criteria" 
for  plan  fulfillment.  Not  only  will  this  add  to 
the  tasks  imposed  from  above  upon  manage- 
ment and  to  dally  Interference  by  Party  and 
government  authorities,  but  it  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  new  waste  of  resources  for  tech- 
nocratic fads  and  further  dispersal  of  funds. 

The  question  then  arises  of  how  imports  of 
up-to-date  equipment  and  of  new  technology 
in  general  would  help  the  Soviet  Union  to 
solve  the  twin  problems  of  modernizing  the 
productive  facilities  outside  the  highest- 
priority  sectors  and  "Improving  the  quality 
of  life"  In  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  more 
and  better  consumer  goods  and  services.  In 
pondering  the  consequences  of  a  transfer  of 
Western  technology  to  the  USSR,  it  Is  under- 
stood that  strategic  goods  and  strategic  tech- 
nology would  be  excluded  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  The  parties  concerned  are  then 
faced  with  another  set  of  twin  problems,  one 
primarily  a  Soviet  responsibility,  the  other 
a  matter  that  requires  Soviet  and  Western 
action. 

The  first  question — the  question  for  the 
Soviets  to  solve — Is:  will  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy effectively  use  equipment  and  processes 
that  are  known  to  of>erate  effectively  In  the 
advanced  Industrial  West?  Under  the  Soviet 
economic  system,  the  benefits  of  Western 
technology  and  management  may  be  limited; 
Western  methods  may  be  ill-applied  and 
Western  equipment  underutilized  or  abused. 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  best  illustrated  by  a 
recent  Warsaw  broadcast  (June  22,  1971)  on 
Polish  experience  with  computers.  It  said : 

"Computer  technology,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  liberate  us  from  the  counting 
frames  and  slide  rules  and  bring  order  and 
organization  to  all  fields  of  endeavor,  has  also 
brought  with  It  a  lot  of  trouble.  We  are 
told  that  losses  arising  from  mistaken  in- 
vestment in  computers  amount  to  60  mil- 
lion yearly.  Seventy  out  of  every  100  gradu- 
ate digital  computer  experts  have  no  Jobs.  We 
produce  computers  which  could  fully  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  laboratories  and 
design  bureaus,  yet  the  majority  of  engi- 
neers prefer  their  own  pencils.  .  .  The  great 
majority  of  computers  installed  in  Poland 
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are  not  used.  The  large,  expensive  machines 
are  serviced  by  Inadequately  trained  em- 
ployees. A  good,  comprehensive  look  at  this 
matter  must  be  taken  and  follow-up  meas- 
ures implemented." 

Even  if  this  account  should  be  exaggerated. 
It  brings  out  the  lesson  that  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  have  new  equipment.  The  spirit 
and  the  institutions  of  the  economy  must  be 
such  that  the  equipment  serves  Its  purpose. 
Otherwise  it  does  nothing  but  Increase  the 
capital -output  ratio. 

The  second  problem  concerns  both  the 
USSR  and  the  technologically  advanced 
West.  First,  a  few  figures,  Soviet  foreign 
trade  as  a  whole  hsis  grown  rapidly  in  recent 
years,  averaging  almost  10  percent  annually 
since  1966;  it  was  valued  at  $24.5  billion  in 
1970.  Two-thirds  of  Soviet  trade  is  con- 
ducted with  Communist  countries  and  one- 
third  Is  with  the  non-Conamunist  world. 
Trade  with  the  developed  Western  countries 
has  grown  faster  since  1966  than  that  with 
any  other  area,  and  Japan,  the  UK.  and  West 
Gern«ny  are  the  leading  Western  trading 
partners  of  the  USSR.  Throughout  most  of 
the  1960's.  the  USSR  focused  on  chemical 
plant,  equipment,  and  technology  In  Its  im- 
ports from  the  developed  West,  but,  in  the 
last  few  years,  these  have  been  supplanted  to 
quite  a  degree  by  automotive  equipment  and 
technology  In  a  drive  to  modernize  and  ex- 
pand this  sector  of  the  Soviet  economy. 

More  than  80  percent  of  Soviet  trade  with 
the  developed  Western  countries  is  conducted 
in  hard  currencies.  The  failure  of  the  USSR 
to  generate  sufficient  hard-currer.cy  earnings 
through  exports,  however,  has  led  to  per- 
sistent deficits  In  the  Soviet  hard-currency 
balance  of  trade.  This  deficit  reached  $500 
million  in  1970 — exports  of  $2,196  million 
and  Imports  of  $2,696  million — and  as  in 
other  recent  years,  has  been  financed  pri- 
marily with  Western  long-term  credits. 

Here  lies  a  problem  for  all  the  partners 
concerned.  Large  purchases  of  Western 
equipment  and  technology,  with  or  without 
credits,  presuppose  that  the  USSR  will  re- 
vamp its  export  policies  and  export  Indvis- 
trles  with  a  view  to  making  them  better 
oriented  to  the  needs  of  foreign  markets  (at 
a  minimum,  along  the  lines  of  the  Hungarian 
reform).  This  In  Itself  would  be  a  great  un- 
dertaking requiring  a  change  in  Institutions 
(a  breakup  of  the  hallowed  forelg.n  trade 
monopoly)  and  attitudes  (willingnesa  to 
cater  to  customers ) .  a  lot  of  costly  experi- 
ence, and  additional  Investments  not  with- 
out some  risk.  The  notion  Is  current  among 
Communist  governments  that,  for  example, 
a  Western  shoe-machinery  builder  would 
accept  shoes  In  exchange  for  his  machinery, 
shoes  completing  with  the  products  of  the 
Western  clients  of  the  machinery  factory. 
This  is  naive. 

Moreover,  the  USSR  would  have  to  shift 
Its  exports  from  bulk  materials  to  manufac- 
tured products,  including  the  attendant 
service  and  spare-parts  delivery.  The  coun-' 
try  is  in  no  way  prepared  to  undertake  such 
a  reorientation.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Soviet 
Industry  is  not  capable  of  exporting  some 
advanced  products  at  a  comparative  cost  ad- 
vantage (lasers,  surgical  Instruments,  and 
devices  for  high -energy  physics  research  may 
be  such  articles) . 

On  the  one  hand,  there  are  Soviet  manu- 
factures that,  with  a  comparative  cost  ad- 
vantage, ought  to  be  exported  to  the  West, 
even  to  the  advanced  West.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviets  want  to  double  rice  pro- 
duction by  the  end  of  the  current  Plve-Year 
Plan  in  order  "to  completely  satisfy  the 
country's  demand"  (speech  before  the  Party 
Congress.  March  30.  1971)  by  paying  rice 
producers  $480  per  ton  at  a  time  when  the 
world  market  price  is  around  $150  and  in  dis- 
regard of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  rice 
from  less  developed  countries  In  exchange 
for  Soviet  capital  goods. 
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There  is  plenty  of  irrationality  in  Western 
economic  affairs.  No  human  institution  of 
Skctivlty  is  perfect  and  no  society  conforms 
to  Its  ideal  textbook  model.  It  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  relative  merits  and  relative  short- 
comings and  these  relative  qualities  have 
been  put  perfectly  by  a  Yugoslav  economist. 
Professor  Alexander  Bajt,  who  said:  "Imper- 
fect planners  are  worse  than  Imperfect 
markets." 

Statement  bt  Phop.  Wassh-t  Leontizf  Bitore 

THE  SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  PWORTnES  AND  ECON- 
OMY    IN     Government,     Joint     Economic 
CoMMiTTEz,  August  9,  1971 
I  accepted  the  Invitation  to  take  part  In 
these  hearings  neither  in  the  capacity  of  an 
expert   on    the    Soviet    Union — which    I   de- 
cidedly am  not — nor  as  a  person  possessing 
s{>ecial   Information   on   the   Soviet   Union's 
present  state  or  future  Intentions,  but  rather 
as  an  Interested  and  concerned  citizen. 

Being  an  economist  I  have  followed  with 
great  interest  the  economic  and  political 
development  In  the  second  largest  power  in 
the  world  and  maintained  professional  con- 
tact with  Russian  economists  and  planners 
as  I  do  with  vofesslonal  colleagues  In  many 
parts  of  the  flfcrld.  As  past  member  of  a  UN 
committee  on  the  Social  and  Economic  Con- 
sequences of  Disarmament  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Amerioan  Group  at  several  Pugwash 
Conferences.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  economic  asp>ects  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem  with  my  Soviet  colleagues. 

The  following  observations  are  addressed 
to  the  question  of  the  probable  Soviet  re- 
action to  a  profKwed  reduction  In  the  U.S. 
military  expenditures. 

( 1 )  The  Soviet  Union  Gross  National  prod- 
uct is  about  half  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  As  Its  population  is  much  larger,  the 
per  capita  income  of  Soviet  citizens,  i.e. 
their  standard  of  living,  is  less  than  half 
of  what  It  Is  In  the  United  States. 

(2)  Since  it  Is  the  total  rather  than  the 
per  capita  volume  of  their  respective  mili- 
tary expenditures  that  counts  In  determining 
the  military  balance  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  since,  moreover,  the  productivity 
of  labor  and  general  productive  efficiency  Is 
much  lower  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  the 
United  States,  the  Russians  are  allocating 
now,  and  will  have  to  In  the  foreseeable 
future  a  much  higher  proportion  of  their 
total  output  of  goods  and  services  to  military 
uses  In  order  to  be  able  to  maintain  proxi- 
mate military  parity  with  the  United  States. 
This  means  of  course  that.  In  f>er  capita 
terms,  the  burden  of  armament  expenditure 
Is  much  heavier  in  the  Soviet  Union  than 
In  the  Umted  States. 

(3)  Thus,  if  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  reduce  their  armament 
expenditure  by  equal  absolute  amounts — 
so  that  the  military  balance  between  the 
two  countries  would  still  be  maintained,  but 
at  smaller  costs  to  both — the  standard  of 
living  In  the  Soviet  Union  would  go  up  even 
more — measured  In  percentage  terms — than 
In  the  United  States.  If.  for  example,  a  bi- 
lateral twenty  per  cent  cut  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  increase  its  per  capita  non 
military  consumption  by  2  per  cent,  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  able  to  raise  its 
(much  lower)  per  capita  civilian  consump- 
tion, say  by  4  percentage  points:  and  of 
course  It's  the  percentage  change  that 
counts. 

(4)  Next  to  maintenance  of  military  parity 
with  the  United  States,  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity to  Increase  the  civilian  per  capita  con- 
sumption (Which  still  apparently  Is  much 
lower  than  even.  say.  in  Hungary  or  Czecho- 
slovakia) seems  to  be  the  principal  political 
concern  of  Soviet  leadership.  This  has  re- 
cently been  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
ne»Iy  Inaugurated  five  year  plan  gives  mark- 
ed priority  to  the  expanded  production  of 
consumers'  goods  over  increased  Investment; 
i.e.  faster  long  run  economic  growth.  Ooa- 
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Blderlng  last  year's  trouble  In  Poland,  this 
Is  understandable. 

(5)  Assuming — as  the  progress  of  the  SALT 
talks  seem  to  Indicate — that  the  Russian 
military  policies  have  aa  their  principal  aim 
maintenance  of  overall  equality  with  the 
United  States  rather  than  attainment  of  the 
obviously  unobtainable  superiority — ^Its  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  a  gradual  bilateral 
reduction  In  armament  expenditures  (In- 
cluding foreign  military  and  paramilitary 
aid)  would  be  highly  desirable  fmn  the 
Soviet  point  of  view. 

Should  this  country  embark  on  a  program 
of  gradiul  but  steady  reduction  of  Its  mili- 
tary expenditures,  the  Soviets  can  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  suit.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  proceed  to  yield  to  the  Insatiable  demands 
of  our  military,  the  Russians  will  also  fc^ow 
suit.  Let  us  not  doubt  their  capability  to 

do  BO. 

The  capability  of  their  centrally  planned 
economy  to  catch  up  with  us  In  all-over  eco- 
nomic performance  can  be  questioned:  the 
ability  of  their  authoritarian  leadership  to 
keep  up  with  us  In  an  armament  race,  Irre- 
spective of  the  sacrifices  that  this  would  Im- 
pose on  the  broad  masses  of  the  population, 
should  not  be  doubted. 


TxsTiMoiTT  BT  John  P.  Habot  to  S'CBcoMMrr- 
TBX  ON  PRioarmcs  and  Economy  in  Gtov- 

SaNXZIfT     HXARINCS     ON      NATIONAL     PEIOK- 

iriKS.  August  9,  1971 

I.  INTRODUCTION  ANT  SUMMAJtT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  In  response  to 
your  kind  invitation  to  testify  on  Soviet 
economic  priorities  in  my  private  capacity 
rather  than  as  an  official  representative  of 
Besearch  Analysis  Corporation.  With  your 
permission,  as  a  professional  economist  I 
shall  center  my  answers  to  the  questions 
you  posed  on  the  Soviet  economic  policy  al- 
ternatives and  rationale  for  choice.  In  this 
I  shall  draw  especially  on  the  Soviet  discus- 
sions of  their  Ninth  Five  Year  Plan  for  the 
years  1971-1975  inclusive.' 

May  I  summarize  my  comments  by  a  re- 
statement of  several  of  your  questions  in 
your  Invitation  letter  with  my  tentative  an- 
swers: 

1.  Is  the  Soviet  leadership  reordering  Its 
priorities  in  resource  Edlocation  as  between 
military  production  and  manp>ower  and 
civilian  Investment  and  consumpitlon  needs? 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  will  or  perhaps  have  decided  to  re- 
turn to  the  pre-Cuban  missile  crisis,  Khru- 
shchevlan  priority  for  modernizing  their 
technologically  backward,  slowly  growing 
clvUlan  economy  at  the  expense  of  a  new 
roxind  of  military  buildup  and  may  consider 
a  reaumpaon  of  military  manpower  demobi- 
llaatlon.  Certainly  the  economic  rationale  for 
reordering  priorities  for  Improving  efficiency 
may  be  countered  by  the  Soviet  leadership's 
interpretations  of  their  strategic  needs  re- 
lated to  their  assessment  of  the  progress  on 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT), 
the  China  threat,  the  Berlin  discussions,  or 
other  negotiations  or  perceptions.  StlU,  how- 
ever pressing  the  economic  requirements  be- 
come^I  single  out  energy  and  manpower 
problems  as  highlighted  m  the  current 
plan — Soviet  leaders  may  determine  eco- 
nomic problems  to  be  neceasary  but  not 
siifflclent  conditions  for  a  reordering  of  prior- 
ities. If  the  current  plan  Is  overcommltted.  as 
In  the  past.  Industrial  and  agricultural  In- 
vestment and  consumer  needs  may  yet  be 
shortchanged  as  residual  claimants  after 
military  needs  are  met.  If  this  results  then 
the  projected  Improvements  In  economic 
efficiency,  consumer  welfare,  and  economic 
growth  would  all  likely  suffer. 

a.  Is  the  primitive  Soviet  system  of  eco- 
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nomlc  planning  smd  management  likely  to 
change  significantly? 

We  have  heard  calls  for  reform  associated 
with  the  names  of  Llberman,  Koeygln,  and 
others  for  over  a  decade,  and  although  pro- 
fessionalism has  returned  to  many  of  the 
economic  Institutes  and  university  faculties 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  rhetoric  of  change 
has  not  been  translated  Into  significant  plan- 
ning and  management  changes.  In  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  between  the  expanding 
cadre  of  professional  economic  planners  and 
managers  and  the  Party  apparatus-oriented 
bureaucrats,  the  bureaucracy  appears  to  hold 
fast.  Although  the  potentiality  of  change  and 
the  rationale  for  change  may  be  greatly  en- 
hanced, the  likelihood  or  evidence  of  change 
la  not  persua^ve  to  date. 

Therefore,  as  economic  problems  are  ap- 
parently not  enough  to  bring  about  a  re- 
ordering of  priorities  and  change  in  the 
economic  system,  I  would  have  to  pose  a 
third  question,  beyond  my  economic  exper- 
tise, seemingly  necessary  to  Justify  an  ex- 
pectation of  any  significant  shut  away  from 
the  military  priority  and  continuation  of  the 
old  command  economy  system. 

3.  How  may  the  institutional  or  bureau- 
cratic rigidity  and  resistance  to  change  be 
broken  to  permit  significant  changes  In  re- 
source allocation  and  economic  reform? 

Herein  I  think  the  answer  must  be  fo- 
cused on  the  top  leadership,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Party,  Leonid  Brezhnev.  If 
Brezhnev  now  has  the  power  he  did  not  pos- 
sess before  the  Party  Congress,  then  he  may 
perceive  a  need  to  retwder  priorities  away 
from  military  claimant  and  Initiate  reforms 
reducing  direct  Party  control  of  the  economy. 
Paradoxically  Brezhnev  as  Party  leader  might 
move  to  change  the  character  and  extent  of 
Party  involvement  in  the  economy  if  by  so 
doing  the  resultant  Improved  economic  per- 
formance would  redound  to  his  credit  and 
solidify  his  position  as  top  Party  leader.  A 
highly  speculative  parallel  between  Brezhnev 
in  1971  and  Khrushchev  in  1956  might  be 
drawn  to  Illustrate  how  the  unresponsiveness 
of  the  Soviet  economy  to  changes  In  priori- 
ties or  mechanisms  for  planning  and  man- 
agement might  be  broken.  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
appeared  to  believe  in  1958  that  improved 
economic  performance  would  enhance  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  vis  a  vis  the 
United  States  and  strengthen  thereby  his 
position  in  the  Party.  Certainly  there  are 
imf>ortant  differences  between  Khrushchev's 
position  in  1956  and  Brezhnev  in  1971  and 
history  seldom  repeats  Itself.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  closest  precedent  for  the  kind 
of  political  environment  necessary  for  cur- 
rent economic  change.  And  yet  I  sense  that 
a  similar  kind  of  combination  of  economic 
and  political  factors  may  be  present  and 
change  is  more  possible  now.  In  a  permissive 
SALT  environment,  than  In  the  past.  There- 
fore the  Ninth  Five  Year  Plan  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  not  Just  a  rerun  of  the  Eighth  Five 
Year  Plan  of  rising  military  priority  and 
civilian  muddling  through,  but  a  turning 
point  In  reordering  prioritlee  and  economic 
reform. 

The  desired  efficiency  of  energy,  labor  and 
other  factors  suggest  Increasing  logic  for 
adoption  of  new  institutional  mechanisms  of 
efficiency,  even  If  Party  and  traditional  eco- 
nomic bureaucracy  control  is  threatened. 
Progress  has  been  made  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  preconditions  for  change  In  eco- 
nomic planning  (a  shift  from  maximal, 
Stalinist-type)  Is  optimal  planning.  The 
preconditions  have  not  been  followed  by  the 
adoption  of  change:  More  professional  econ- 
omists are  available  and  doing  research. 
Yet  they  are  not  directly  Involved  In  plan- 
ning. The  Soviets  have  developed  a  macro- 
economic  tool  for  better  planning  (their 
input-output  table  for  1969,  then  a  much 
improved  table  for  1966.  and  now  we  under- 
stand one  Is  being  planned  for  1973).  StlU 
input-output  analysis  has  not  yet  been  In- 
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tegrated  into  the  system  of  planning.  How- 
ever, slow  the  overall  progress  of  reform.  It 
Is  posBlble  that  they  will  proceed  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  to  Improve  efficiency  In  industry  and 
agriculture,  especially  to  address  specific 
problems  such  as  those  Illustrated  by  energy 
and  manpower  deficiencies.  Two  examples  are 
worth  particular  note :  the  Shcheklno  experi- 
ment in  Industry  and  the  link  (Ztieno)  In 
agriculture.  Economic  logic  suggests  they  may 
move  ahead  In  these  ad  hoc  reforms  even  If 
overall  changes  in  the  system  are  {xjstpwned. 
The  removal  from  the  top  leadership  of  Mr. 
Voronov,  long  an  advocate  of  the  Zveno, 
may  suggest  a  set  back  for  this  reform 
instrument,  but  another  variant  may  none- 
theless be  found  attractive,  or  his  removal 
may  have  been  Independent  of  his  support 
of  the  Zveno.  And  of  course  even  od  hoc 
change,  once  begun,  may  develop  Its  own 
momentum. 

U.    THK     "GAMBLK"     on     western     SIBERIAN     OIL 
AND  GAS 

Many  economic  problems  related  to  future 
economic  performance  might  be  singled  out 
to  illustrate  the  Increasing  pressures  for 
change  but  one  of  the  most  persuasive  is  the 
plan  for  the  West  Siberian  oil -gas  complex 
in  the  current  Plan.  Petroleum  and  natural 
gas  Is  to  provide  the  lion's  share  of  the  addi- 
tional energy  for  Soviet  domestic  and  export 
needs.  About  three  quarters  of  the  Increased 
petroleum  output  Is  to  come  from  expansion 
of  the  West  Siberian  fields  during  the  Ninth 
Five  Year  Plan.  The  percentage  Is  to  be  75-80 
percent,  according  to  Soviet  Oil  Minister 
Shashin,  for  the  decade  as  a  whole.  Although 
the  specific  allocation  of  marginal  resources 
(the  annual  growth  of  goods  and  services)  is 
not  clear  In  the  Plan  directives,  it  appears 
that  a  large  share  of  new  Investment.  Indus- 
trial production,  construction  and  Industrial 
manpower  may  be  committed  to  the  ambi- 
tious, costly,  and  uncertain  development  of 
the  West  Siberian  petroleum-natural  gas 
complex.  Natural  gas  from  Siberian  fields  has 
a  similar  pivotal  role  in  development.  West 
Siberian  gas  output  was  only  318  billion  cu. 
ft.  per  year  in  1970  and  is  expected  to  rise 
to  4.6  trillion  cu.  ft.  per  year  in  1975.  Tyumen 
Province  will  then  be  the  No.  1  gas  and  oil 
producer  in  the  USSR."  Although  Investment 
In  other  regions  (e.g..  East  Siberia)  or  other 
sectors  (e.g..  electrification,  agriculture,  non- 
ferrous  metals)  Is  ambitious,  none  of  the 
planning  outlays  have  the  apparent  priority 
Interrelated  Importance  to  overall  develop- 
ment, cost  and  uncertainty  characterized  bj 
the  West  Siberian  development.  Perhaps  this 
Is  the  reason  Robert  Campbell  referred  to  the 
development  as  a  "desperate  gamble"  before 
this  Committee  in  June  1970.  Campbell  else- 
where noted.  "The  important  issue  Is  how 
costly  It  will  be  to  keep  oil  and  gas  output 
In  the  new  areas  of  Western  Siberia  growing. 
On  the  surface  there  is  complete  official  opti- 
mism on  this  score,  but  one  can't  help  having 
doubts  because  of  the  difficult  conditions  and 
the  fact  that  the  Ministry  officials  seem  al- 
ways to  have  been  much  less  enthusiastic 
about  the  potential  of  the  region  than  is  the 
Party." "  A  number  of  factors  highlight  this 
uncertainty: 

( 1 )  It  should  be  stressed  that  the  develop- 
ment Is  not  Just  the  drilling  of  more  oil  wells 
or  tapping  natural  gas  deposits  In  Tyumen 
province,  west  Siberia,  but  the  inteffrated 
development  of  output,  refining  capacity, 
transportation  or  transmission  facilities, 
consuming  and  Joint  product  producing  In- 
dustries. Although  each  link  in  the  complex 
is  not  necessarily  the  uniquely  critical  bottle- 
neck to  the  effectiveness  of  all  other  ele- 
ments, there  la  a  high  degree  of  IndivlslbUity. 

(2)  The  time  required  for  the  new  projects 
listed  in  the  Ninth  Five  Year  Plan,  i.e.,  by 
1975,  Is  considerably  shorter  than  comparable 
Siberian  projects  by  a  factor  of  1:2  (five  as 
compared  to  ten  years)  .<  Although  there  are 
high  placed  academicians  and  Party  people 
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who  argue  the  cost  will  be  less  than  compara- 
ble development  In  European  Russia,  their 
computations  appear  subject  to  legitimate 
question  by  other  Soviet  professional  econo- 
mists on  grounds  that  they  understate  trans- 
mission costs  and  social  overhead."  For  exam- 
ple. A.  Probst,  the  dean  of  Soviet  energy 
economists  would  appear  to  differ  with  view 
expressed  by  Academician  Aganbeglan  the 
senior  economist  of  the  Siberian  branch  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(3)  Finally  the  ambitious  and  oootly  na- 
ture of  the  development  is  compounded  by 
geological  uncertainty  and  technological  dif- 
ficulties relating  to  climatic  and  technologi- 
cal problems.  Underestimation  of  the  effect 
of  permafrost  has  been  esp>eclally  responsi- 
ble for  major  coat  overruns  and  time  delays 
In  oil  and  gas  extraction  and  transmission 
development.  Most  of  the  gas  reserves  in  West 
Siberia,  for  example,  are  within  200  km  (124 
miles)  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Western  petro- 
leiun  authorities  call  particular  attention  to 
the  permafrost  problem: 

"Pravda  declared  that  permafrost  was  'ob- 
viously guilty'  of  causing  serious  discrepan- 
cies between  data  obtained  from  geophysical 
work  and  from  drilling  In  a  number  of  ex- 
plored areais  In  northern  Tyumen  Province. 

"  'We  would  find  that  wells  drilled  within 
the  apparent  limits  of  a  gas  field  turned  out 
to  be  dry  holes,  each  of  which  cost  us 
100  000-200.000  rubles  ($111,000-222.000). 
Outlines  of  gas  dep>06its  provided  by  our 
geophysical  personnel  were  not  sufficiently 
accurate." 

"Russian  scientists  exjject  p>ennafrost  to 
pose  particularly  difficult  problems  when 
giant  western  Siberian  gas  fields  near  the 
Arctic  Circle  are  put  on  production.  They 
admit  they  don't  know  what  will  hapi>en,  for 
example,  when  large-diameter  development 
wells  drilled  through  thick  permafrost  In  the 
trans- Arctic." " 

(4)  It  appears  that  the  attractiveness  of 
the  West  Siberian  deposits  was  enhanced  In 
part  by  the  unpleasant  realization  that  the 
Ural-Volga  fields  (Tatar,  Bashkir,  Kuibyshev) 
were  p>eaklng  out  before  expected  and  that 
new  Increments  would  have  to  come  primar- 
ily from  the  Siberian  fields.' 

1 5 1  Also  there  seems  to  be  some  question  as 
to  bow  much  of  the  natural  gas  In  Siberia  Is 
"proven"  or  "explored."  »  An  apparent  shift 
of  the  definition  of  "proven"  to  include  what 
In  Western  and  formally  In  Soviet  usage  was 
"probable"  has  an  ominous  ring  to  those 
familiar  with  Soviet  statistical  legerdemain. 
To  paraphrase  Nlklta  EJUushchev's  criticism 
of  bloated  agricultural  statistics,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  consume  statistics.  Some  So- 
viet geologists  are  very  bullish  about  Siberian 
reserves.  Indeed,  some  of  them  appear  to 
buttress  their  arguments  with  new  unproven 
geological  theories — which  bring  to  this  ob- 
server a  reminder  of  Lysenko  and  the  "solu- 
tion of  the  grain  problem."  » 

(6 1  Technological  problems  also  abound  as 
It  appears  that  although  the  rotary  drill 
worked  well  for  the  Ural-Volga  fields.  It  may 
not  do  for  West  Siberian  where  US-Alaskan 
technology  would  be  more  appropriate  in 
some  Soviets'  views.  As  a  result  the  required 
drilling  equipment  might  have  to  come  from 
the  West."  The  technological  problems  do  not 
stop  here  as  drilling  In  permafrost  in  temper- 
atures well  below  freezing  require  special 
high  test  equipment.  Then  again  transmls- 
Blon  p>c«es  further  technical  and  supply 
problems. 

(7)  Possible  export  advantages  are  offset 
by  input  requirements.  Shortages  of  pipe  pro- 
duction capacity  and  "know-how"  alike 
force  use  of  scarce  hard  currency  or  petro- 
leum exports  to  Qermany.  Japan,  and  else- 
where to  finance  pipe  Imports  on  biuler 
arrangements."  Thus,  part  of  the  expanded 
output  is  in  effect  mortgaged  to  pay  for  Im- 
ported Investment  goods. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  this  Is  not  conclusive  of  overcommit- 
ment necessarily  leading  to  nonfulfillment 
of  the  Plan.  With  high  enough  priority  and 
willingness  to  accept  high  resource  costs 
perhaps  performance  can  slg^ficantly  rise 
above  past  norms  and  bottlenecks  can  be 
overoome.  Indeed  the  number  of  projects  re- 
lated to  the  West  Siberian  development  spe- 
cifically mentioned  In  the  Directives  suggest 
high  priority  consideration.  Whereas  In  1970 
there  are  1243  large  or  "titled"  projects  In 
the  new  Plan  less  than  100  are  specifically 
referenced  in  the  Directives,  good  portion  of 
which  are  directly  related  to  the  West  Si- 
berian complex."  That  these  specific  refer- 
ences were  made  may  be  related  to  the  new- 
nees  of  some  of  the  West  Siberian  projects 
or  It  may  reflect  their  possible  hl^  current 
priority.  Certainly  the  majority  of  the  proj- 
ects were  carried  over  from  the  Eighth  Five 
Year  Plan.  Indeed  901  of  the  current  projects 
were  Initiated  by  1966  tying  up  some  64  bil- 
lion rubles.  Some  projects  have  been  12-14 
years  in  progress."  To  have  effective  priority, 
these  particular  new  claims  of  the  Siberian 
projects  would  appear  to  be  competitive  with 
military  hardware  output  In  capacity  for 
high  test  metals,  sophisticated  machines, 
construction  crews,  etc.  It  does  not,  however, 
necessarily  follow  that  the  military  programs 
have  been  reduced  in  the  classified  military 
project  lists  but  the  necessary  priority  to 
meet  all  the  technologically  advanced  equip- 
ment and  manpower  needs  of  the  Siberian 
projects  would  appear  to  pose  direct  compe- 
tion  wit^  military  claimants. 

The  potential  military  competition  of  this 
major  civilian  Investment  project  has  a  spe- 
cial time  dimension  to  it.  The  further  the 
Siberian  development  proceeds  in  time  the 
greater  the  logic  to  put  in  necessary  resources 
to  bring  it  to  full  effectiveness.  Now  if  the 
development  of  new  strategic  systems.  I.e., 
the  SS-9  and  SS-11.  were  also  to  Involve  a 
long,  risky  and  expensive  process — the  gesta- 
tion period  for  such  systems  Is  said  to  be 
8-10  years — then  the  question  would  arise 
as  to  whether  the  two  jjattems  of  resource 
allocation  could  be  simultaneously  supf>orted. 
Or  a  more  critical  question  for  Mr.  Brezhnev 
would  be,  assuming  a  cturent  readiness  to 
initiate  or  give  priority  to  both  programs, 
at  what  point  could  overoommltment  be 
perceived  and  resources  shUted  to  bring  the 
effort  having  the  priority  to  timely  comple- 
tion. The  spector  of  both  military  and  civil- 
ian programs  being  underfunded,  delayed, 
and  uncertain  of  completion  would  not  seem 
an  attractive  prospect  to  the  Party  or  its 
leader. 

Likewise  If  overcommitment  is  permitted, 
the  military  programs  begun,  e.g.,  an  addi- 
tional deployment  of  SS-9  or  SS-11  offensive 
missiles  or  another  model  of  a  Soviet  ICBM 
or  ABM,  It  may  be  not  only  very  difficult. 
Indeed  technologically  Impossible,  to  shift 
resources  to  civilian  programs.  It  Is  not  by 
chance  that  Soviet  planning  periodically 
leads  to  overcommitment  in  a  large  number 
of  partially  completed  projects.  This  Is  the 
other  side  of  the  tautness  coin.  Overcommit- 
ment or  tautness  may  lead  to  squeezing  all 
the  results  possible  out,  but  there  are  both 
technological  and  management  problems  In 
conversion.  To  say  this  has  always  been  true 
in  the  past  misses  qualitative  changes,  the 
completion  times  for  either  regional  invest- 
ment complexes  or  major  strategic  systems 
is  now  rather  long — approaching  a  decade. 
And  t;he  conversion  of  resources  committed 
to  either  the  civilian  or  military  development 
becomes  Increasingly  limited  over  tlm* 

There  Is  also  the  overwhelming  impression 
that  the  West  Siberian  regional  project  had 
the  same  shortcomings  of  the  {>olltlcal -engi- 
neering approaches  to  regional  development 
of  the  Stalinist  past.  Indeed  In  the  lead  arti- 
cle in  the  poet  Congress  publication  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  V.  Krasovskly  finds  It 
"unfortunate"  that  a  complex  regional  plan 
was  not  drawn  up."  He  recommends  what 
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appears  to  be  techniques  of  modeling  of  re- 
gional development  common  in  the  West. 
By  direct  reference  to  the  Ural-Kuznetz 
Komblnat  plan  for  1931  seems  to  confirm  our 
impression  that  the  old  production -engineer 
type  planning  techniques  were  used  in  plan- 
ning the  current  Siberian  projects.  Discus- 
sions by  S.  M.  Vlshneva  on  bottlenecks  and 
Academician  Agenbeglan  on  the  economic 
effectiveness  of  the  West  Siberian  oil-gas 
complex  further  Indicate  the  existence  of 
an  internal  planning  debate  In  the  Soviet 
Union  on  this  regional  complex." 

If  Increases  In  petrolevim  and  natural  gas 
output  planned  for  1975  are  not  met  what 
then?  (1)  The  energy  requirements  for  the 
Soviet  economy  will  either  be  met  by  more 
coal  output,  expensive  expansion  of  oil  out^ 
put  In  older  fields.  Importation  of  oil  or 
natural  gas,  or  output  and  consumption 
might  be  allowed  to  suffer.  It  U  possible  to 
produce  more  coal  In  European  Russia.  In- 
deed, the  Ukrainian  Party  boss  Shelest  com- 
plained at  the  Congress  that  no  new  coal 
mines  had  been  opened  in  his  Republic  In 
5  years."  The  reasons  are  clear.  Coal  pro- 
duced in  European  Russia  is  very  expensive 
and  of  low  quality."  More  oil  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  Ural -Volga  fields  but  prob- 
ably at  a  ratio  of  1 : 1  vsrlth  water.  Importa- 
tion from  Iran  of  natural  gas  or  oil  In  ex- 
change for  military  or  other  equipment  may 
be  attractive,  if  possible,  but  hard  currency 
for  Arab  oil  would  not  be.  And  finally,  energy 
deficiencies  which  lead  to  shortfalls  In  ful- 
filling the  Soviet  Ninth  Five  Year  Plan  are 
not  an  attractive  prospect. 

(2)  The  burgeoning  requirements  of  Elast- 
ern  Exirope  for  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
might  be  cut  back.  The  Soviet  Union  appears 
generally  unwilling  to  reduce  deliveries  to 
Eastern  Europ>e  or  encourage  them  to  seek 
other  sources."  The  recent  Polish  agreement 
with  British  Petroleum  being  a  notable  ex- 
ception.i*  Perhaps  the  continued  dependence 
on  the  USSR  for  oil,  grain,  and  ore  Is  a 
political  lever  of  critical  Importance  to  So- 
viet Infiuence.  The  lack  of  such  a  lever  may 
help  explain  Rumanian  Independence,  for 
example. 

(3)  Exports  to  Western  Exnope  to  meet 
Import  obligations  and  earn  hard  currency 
may  be  reduced.  Indeed,  this  is  precisely 
what  happened  In  1969."  But  surely  this  is 
not  attractive  to  Soviet  leaders  as  underlined 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  Eighth  World  Pe- 
troleum Congress  held  in  Moscow  In  June 
1971  in  which  expansion  of  Soviet  petroleum 
exports  was  featured." 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  development  In 
West  Siberia  are  singled  out  because  of  their 
Importance  and  because  the  Soviet  Plan 
highlights  them.  Other  civilian  investment 
Is  expensive,  risky  and  have  balance  of  pay- 
ment implications,  e.g.  the  car  and  truck 
output  plans,  electric  power  expansion  (in- 
cluding atomic  stations),  agricultural  in- 
vestment, etc.  Also  other  regional  develop- 
ments In  Bratsk  Ust-Ilyme,  South  Tadzblkls- 
tan,  Tatar  Republic,  etc.  bear  critical  exam- 
ination.^ But  none  of  them  appear  to  have 
the  pressing  need  for  priority,  potentially 
for  cost  infiatlon,  or  interrelated  Importance 
of  the  Siberian  petroleum-natural  gas  com- 
plex. 

in.    LABOR    AS    A    CONSTRAINT 

From  these  sketchy  directives  we  may  also 
single  out  manpower  as  a  problem  area  with 
some  characteristics  similar  to  the  energy 
problem.  Labor  productivity  Is  planned  to 
account  for  87-90  percent  of  the  total  incre- 
ment In  output  dxirlng  the  Ninth  Five- Year 
Plan.  While  the  total  labor  force  Is  to  In- 
crease at  an  annual  rate  of  1.7  percent,  the 
key  industrial  force  Is  stipulated  to  grow  by 
only  one  percent.  This  modest  Increase  In 
the  Industrial  labor  force  is  about  one-third 
the  rate  realized  during  the  Eighth  Flve- 
Year  Plan  (1.0  as  compared  to  2.8).  To  be 
sure  in  the  past  overambltious  Increases  In 
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Ikbor  productivity  wer«  offset  by  higher  than 
planned  expansion  of  the  Industrial  labor 
force  at  the  expenM  of  agriculture,  servlcee, 
etc.  As  noted  by  Miirray  Feshbach.  ".  .  .  in 
moat  yeaiB  prior  to  the  1960'b  the  planned 
number  of  workers  and  employees  was  met. 
and  In  Industry  the  actiial  number  fre- 
quently was  300,000-300,000  persons  above 
the  plan.  In  1966,  however,  the  actual  num- 
ber for  industry  was  barely  25,000  above  the 
plan,  and  by  1967  there  was  a  shortage  of 
125.000  industrial-production  personnel  rela- 
tive to  plan  requirements.""  This  graphi- 
cally measures  the  end  of  "buffer"  sectors  to 
cover  shortfalls  in  Indvistrlal  manpower 
needs. 

In  the  past,  labor  deficiencies  were  met  by 
shifts  from  lower  priority  sectors  (e.g.,  agri- 
culture) and  more  Intensive  use  of  available 
labor  (e.g.  higher  participation  ratios,  longer 
hours,  etc.) .  Now  not  only  Is  labor  not  likely 
to  be  released  from  other  sectors  to  meet  In- 
dustrial needs,  but  In  the  current  Plan  In- 
come, Investment,  and  administrative  policy 
Is  designed  to  keep  skilled  workers  In  agri- 
culture from  mlg^ratlng  to  urban  Industrial 
Jobs.  Nonetheless,  90  percent  of  the  high 
school  graduates  from  rural  schools  still  seek 
urban  employment.**  So  likely  shortfalls  In 
the  improvement  In  labor  productivity  will 
aggravate  the  labor  shortage. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  demobilization  of 
some  3  million  members  of  the  armed  forces 
in  the  late  fifties  (from  S.8  to  3.0  million  In 
the  period  196&-1961)  not  only  eased 
Khrushchev's  labor  problem,  but  coincided 
with  rather  good  years  of  economic  perform- 
ance.* Although  the  reduction  In  military 
manpower  may  have  been  facilitated  by 
technological  modernization  of  the  military 
forces  and  a  reduction  of  missions  such  as 
the  withdrawal  from  Austria  after  the  treaty, 
the  historical  reference  may  have  current 
force.  Again  in  a  time  when  manpower  de- 
ficiencies are  becoming  more  serious  no  other 
ready  major  source  of  labor — especially 
young  males  to  meet  civilian  needs — Is  pres- 
ently available  comparable  to  the  military 
forces.  Military  demobilization  would  prob- 
ably be  stoutly  resisted  but  not  necessarily 
with  success.  Indeed  demobilization  was  ap- 
parently quietly  revived  after  1961  as  noted 
by  Nlklta  Khrushchev  In  1963  at  the  Party 
Plenum  and  by  1965  his  original  target  of  2.4 
million  in  military  manpower  reduction  was 
reached."  The  military  probably  did  not  fa- 
vor the  reduced  term  of  service  in  the  1967 
draft  reform  yet  they  were  overridden  by  the 
Brezhnev-Kosygin  leadership.  The  logic  may 
then  have  been  broader  based  political  In- 
doctrination— a  shorter  term  of  service  for 
more  Soviet  youths.  With  the  China  border 
crisis  and  the  Czech  invasion  the  strength  Is 
apparently  back  above  the  1961  level  of 
circa  3  million  at  3.5  (including  the  border 
guards  and  Internal  security  forces)."  The 
logic  for  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  military 
force  might  now  again  be  Improved  economic 
performance,  especially  if  reductions  of  re- 
quirements in  Europe  may  be  conducive  to  a 
release  of  say  100-200  thousand  men.  Cer- 
tainly the  China  border  holds  out  little 
short-run  promise  for  detente. 

IV.  A  NEW  sovrrr  EcoNpMic  came  plan? 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  Soviet  leadership 
may  change  their  economic  game  plan.  Let 
me  again  indicate  that  a  particular  combina- 
tion of  domestic  economic,  political,  as  well 
as  International  circumstances  appear  neces- 
sary for  change.  The  absence  of  any  one  of 
the  aforementioned  may  engender  or 
strengthen  the  internail  resistance  to  a  point 
too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  the  will  of  the 
current  leadership.  Permit  me  to  restate  the 
dlfllculty  In  postulating  a  reordering  of  pri- 
orities and  economic  reform. 

I  am  convinced  that  Soviet  resource  pri- 
orities should  be  reordered  and  the  economic 
system  modernized,  but  is  Mr.  Brezhnev  and 
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the  Soviet  leadership?  Why  would  Soviet 
military  agree  to  a  diversion  of  resources  from 
military  hardware  output  to  develop  projects 
such  ae  the  West  Siberian  oil  and  gas  com- 
plex or  stand  still  for  a  reduction  In  military 
manpower  to  meet  civilian  needs — no  matter 
how  pressing  the  economic  need?  Why  should 
the  Party  apparatus  and  their  traditional 
allies  in  planning  and  management  now  in 
power  step  aside  for  new  professional  eco- 
nomic planners  and  demand-oriented  man- 
agers? The  only  ready  answer  would  seem  to 
be  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  able  and  willing  to 
convince  these  entrenched  Interests  to  per- 
mit a  change.  Without  new  power  and  per- 
ception of  need  of  change  by  Mr.  Brezhnev, 
I  fear  that  my  "objective"  logic  will  carry 
Insumclent  weight.  Therefore  I  conclude  that 
the  stagnation  and  rigidity  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem will  continue  unless  Brezhnev  has  the 
power  and  will  to  break  it.  For  him  to  do  so 
turns  on  two  assumptions  of  change: 

( 1 )  Leonid  Breehnev  has  emerged  from  the 
recent  Party  Congress  primus  inter  pares, 
approaching  the  personal  rule  of  previous 
First  Secretaries,  perhaps  akin  to  that  of 
Khrushchev  in  1966." 

(2)  With  the  new  power  goes  new  responsi- 
bility for  success  in  the  economy,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  and  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  therefore 
perceives  a  need  to  change  to  reinforce  his 
new  position  at  the  Soviet  pinnacle. 

In  this  the  progress  of  the  SALT  talks 
would  seem  to  have  a  negative  Influence, 
i.e.,  failure  of  the  talks  would  strengthen 
those  resisting  change,  even  if  Brezhnev  in- 
deed opts  for  change   In   his  own   interest. 

This  kind  of  scenario  is  not  completely 
without  precedent,  although  it  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  Soviet  system  or  of  Brezh- 
nev's style  of  operation.  In  1956,  Khrushchev, 
his  Minister  of  Defense  Zhukov.  and  the 
Party  had  agreed  to  reduce  military  man- 
power and  modernize  the  Soviet  forces- 
Zhukov  was  not  only  Interested  In  moderni- 
zation but  In  reduction  of  party  control  In 
the  military.  The  stimulus  to  economic 
growth  from  the  release  of  resources  was  a 
factor  in  the  continued  high  growth  rates 
and  may  have  led  Khrushchev  to  promise 
to  overtake  and  surpsiss  the  United  States. 
Khrushchev  apparently  perceived  the  need 
to  reorder  priorities  and  to  temporarily  re- 
duce Party  control  In  the  armed  forces  to 
solidify  his  power  position.  It  was  only  later 
after  the  first  Kennedy  budget  and  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  that  he  apparently  reversed 
these  priorities,  initiating  the  buildup  of 
some  of  the  weapons  we  now  see  deployed 
and  stopping  the  progress  of  military  man- 
power reduction.  This  reversal  and  the  at- 
tendant poor  economic  performance  may 
have  been  a  factor  In  his  demise. 

Even  accepting  this  highly  speculative 
scenario  of  Khrushchev  In  1956,  as  being 
relevant  to  Brezhnev  In  1971,  it  is  difficult 
to  expect  Brezhnev  to  opt  for  change  in  the 
three  areas  simultaneously:  a  reduction  of 
the  military  hardware  share  of  industrial 
output  growth:  reduction  of  military  man- 
power, and  reduction  of  Party  control  and 
Involvement  In  the  economy,  military,  etc. 
What  then  Is  likely  is  that  all  may  become 
lasuea  which  may  be  negatively  Influenced 
by  external  negotiations  and  foreign  develop- 
ments and  positively  influenced  by  Brezh- 
nev's rise  In  power  and  perc^tions  of  need 
to  improve  economic  performance. 

Let  us  leave  the  subjective  leadership 
speculation  and  close  on  a  more  objective 
note  of  the  choice  between  sophisticated 
civilian  Investment  and  military  hardware 
output.  There  may  be  a  delay  in  the  program 
for  further  buildup  of  the  SS-9."  Commit- 
ments may  not  yet  be  made  to  a  new  round 
in  strategic  weapons  buildup.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  West  Siberian  oll-ga«  complex  ap- 
pears to  be  moving  ahead.  If  these  are  viewed 
as  competitive  patterns  of  resource  allocation 
and  if  at  some  point  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  some  relatively  irreveralble  decisions 
on  aUocations  are  necessary,  this  oonsidei*- 
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tlon  may  be  so  perceived  by  Mr.  Brezhnet 
and  acted  upon.  That  is,  to  avoid  overoom- 
mitment  to  two  competitive  nonconvertibla 
patterns  of  resource  commitment,  Brezhnev 
may  be  Inclined,  by  this  logic,  to  direct  re- 
sources from  the  potential  military  program 
to  bring  to  fruition  the  civilian  Investment 
project.  It  is  also  possible  he  may  act  to  re- 
duce military  manpower  and  to  initiate  eco- 
nomic reform,  but  these  seem  less  likely 
ooiu-ses  of  Soviet  action  in  a  possible  reor- 
dering of  priorities. 

Thus  if  the  options  open  to  the  Soviet 
leadership  are  reduction  of  the  priority  for 
new  strategic  weapon  systems,  a  cutback  in 
military  manpower,  a  withdrawal  of  Party 
control  and  Involvement  In  the  economy  so 
as  to  permit  economic  reform,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  that  is  the  order  of  Ukellhood  of 
change.  And  even  for  a  downward  revision  la 
priority  for  further  military  weapwns  build- 
up— my  most  likely  candidate  for  change — 
not  only  the  economic  rationale  must  be  per- 
suasive but  also  the  domestic  political  and 
International  climate  must  be  favorable  to 
expect  a  break  In  the  pattern  of  the  past. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ORVAL  PIRTLE 


TOMMY'S  TRIP  TO  THE  MOON 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
honor  the  three  great  astronauts  today, 
I  want  to  join  in  saluting  their  remark- 
able achievement  and  to  share  with  them 
a  little  anecdote  cormected  with  their 
trip  to  the  moon. 

I  watched  the  televised  lift-off  of 
Apollo  15  with  my  mother,  Mrs.  Olive  B. 
Flint,  at  her  home  in  California.  We 
were,  of  course,  thrilled  at  the  smooth 
start  of  the  astronauts'  journey.  As  they 
were  well  started  on  their  first  phase, 
my  mother,  with  the  remarkable  recall  of 
more  than  80  wonderful  years,  started 
to  recite  a  poem  she  remembered  from 
her  youth,  back  before  the  days  of  auto- 
mobiles, airplanes,  or  television.  It  dealt 
with  another  moon  visit,  and  I  Include  it 
as  a  portion  of  my  remarks: 

Tommy's  Trip  to  the  Moon 
The  crackers  cracked  and  guns  went  "Bangl" 
Polks  they  shouted  and  the  bells  rang. 
All  hearts  were  filled  with  Joy  and  pride 
When  Tommy  took  his  famous  ride. 
It  wasn't  in  a  big  balloon 
That  he  sailed   up  to  meet  the  moon, 
But  all  the  money  in  his  pocket 
Was  spent  upon  a  single  rocket. 

He  planted  It  against  the  wall 
And  there  It  towered,  slim  and  tall 
Then,  silly  Tommy — Such   a  trick! 
Must  tie  himself  fast  to  the  stick. 

Whizz,    went    the    rocket    in    the    air! 
And  people  stopped  to  wildly  stare; 
Dogs  barked   with  all  their  might 
But  Tommy  soon  was  out  of  sight. 

The  Old  Man  in  the  Moon  looked  out 
To  see  what  It  was  all  about. 
Said  he  to  Tommy,  "Is  that  you?" 
Come  in  and  see  me  "How  do  you  do?" 

Away  went  Tommy  fast  and  far. 
He  tried  to  catch  a  pretty  star 
He  saw   the  clouds  go  sailing  by 
Like  boats  of  pearl  along  the  sky. 

But  soon  he  slower  went — and  then 
Down,  down,  he  fell  to  earth,  again 
Down,  down,  the  Old  Man  In  the  Moon 
Said,  "Call  again  some  afternoon," 
Down,  down,  sweet  faces  o'er  him  beam 
How  lucky!— this   was   all   a  dream; 
Safe   In   his   little   crib   he   lay 
,  And  It  was  Independence  Day. 


HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Orval 
Plrtle,  president  of  Henderson  County 
Junior  College  for  the  25  years  of  its  ex- 
istence as  an  institution  has  retired  as 
president,  but  will  continue  service  to  the 
school  in  another  capacity.  He  was  a 
mainspring  in  the  f oimding  of  this  HCJC, 
and  Instrumental  in  building  it  to  its 
present  place  in  providing  additional  fine 
educational  opportunities  to  the  yoimg 
IJeople  of  Henderson  County  and  sur- 
rounding counties. 

I  wish  to  add  my  commendation  to  Dr. 
Pirtle  for  his  outstanding  service  to  our 
community  and  to  our  college. 

I  request  that  the  two  articles  and  the 
editorial  in  the  August  27.  1971,  issue  of 
the  Athens,  Tex.,  Daily  Review,  which 
described  Dr.  Pirtle's  splendid  work  for 
HCJC. 

[Prom  the  Athens  (Tex.)  Dally  Review,  Aug. 

27,  1971] 
Retiring  President  Honored  at  Dinnner 
Friends  and  colleagues  of  Orval  Plrtle 
honored  the  retiring  administrator  with  an 
appreciation  dinner  Thursday  night,  hailing 
him  as  the  determination  behind  the  growth 
of  Henderson  County  Junior  College. 

Plrtle  will  end  over  25  years  as  president 
of  HCJC  on  August  31,  when  Dr.  T.  M.  Harvey 
assumes  the  office. 

Woodrow  Walker,  president.  First  National 
Bank,  pyreslded  as  master  of  ceremonies,  say- 
ing about  Plrtle  that  "never  have  so  many 
owed  so  much  to  one  Individual  in  this  area; 
his  life  touches  everyone,  either  directly  or 
indirectly." 

Frank  Ballow,  HCJC  business  manager, 
called  Plrtle  the  most  tolerant  man  In  the 
country,  one  dedicated  to  his  Job,  working 
evenings,  week  ends  and  vacations  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  HCJC. 

Eugene  Spencer,  one  of  the  early  promoters 
of  the  Junior  college  and  former  HCJC 
trustee,  recalled  the  selection  of  Plrtle  to 
sell  the  Idea  of  the  Junior  college  to  the 
voters  m  1964.  Spencer  said  that  Plrtle  had 
campciigned  for  the  college  "and  no  man 
ever  did  a  better  Job."  Then  Spencer  said 
they  had  a  college,  and  no  one  to  run  it. 
Again  Plrtle  was  selected,  and,  again,  "no 
man  ever  did  a  better  Job." 

J.  R.  Lowe,  superintendent,  Athene  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  told  the  audience 
that  Plrtle  had  been  eager  to  begin  classes 
a  month  after  the  election  established  the 
college.  He  said  that  the  Athens  public  school 
buildings  were  used  as  summer  classrooms, 
with  records  being  filed  in  apple  crates  and 
registration  papers  In  shoe  boxes. 

C.  O.  Dodaon,  president  of  the  HCJC  board 
of  trustees,  said  that  Pirtle  will  still  be 
around  "to  help  us  with  the  knowledge  he 
has  accumulated  in  the  last  25  years  and 
with  the  40,000  students  who  have  passed 
through  this  Institution." 

Dodson  presented  Pirtle  with  a  plaque  en- 
graved "To  Orval  S.  Plrtle,  In  appreciation 
for  25  years  of  faithful  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice as  president  of  Henderson  County  Junior 
College,  1946-1971." 

Dr.  T.  M.  Harvey,  incoming  president  of 
HCJC,  presented  Plrtle  with  a  watch  bear- 
ing the  Inscription  "Orvai  s.  Plrtle,  For  dedi- 
cated service,  HCJC,  1946-1971." 

In  accepting  the  watch  Plrtle  said  that  it 
would  be  useful.  The  watch  he  had  on  had 
been  given  to  him  by  Roeco  Francis,  faculty 
member.  In  1945,  so  was  older  than  HCJC 
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He  said  he  had  been  wondering  how  long  It 
would  last. 

Plrtle  said  he  would  not  accept  anything 
without  recognizing  the  many  friends  who 
have  contributed  to  the  college,  paying  a 
special  tribute  to  his  wife,  HalUe  Mae,  and 
his  family. 

"The  oo-operation  of  the  constituents  of 
HCJC,  the  people  who  send  their  children  to 
school  here,  tJie  people  who  pay  taxes,  and 
the  pec^le  outside  the  district  who  back  the 
college,  have  built  HCJC,"  he  said.  "No  man 
does  anything  by  himself." 

He  named  the  public  school  administrators 
and  faculty,  the  students,  and  above  all,  the 
HCJC  board  of  trustees,  which  he  called 
the  foundation  of  the  bulldmg,  as  prime 
forces  in  the  growth  of  the  college. 

"You  built  HCJC  by  your  co-operaUon," 
he  said,  "and  I  ask  that  you  co-operate  with 
Dr.  Harvey  as  you  did  with  me.  I  have  learned 
to  love  him.  He's  a  wonderful  man,  a  won- 
derful school  man,  and  he  can  do  wonder- 
ful things  If  you  work  with  him,"  Plrtle 
concluded. 

Finalizing  the  program  was  the  unveiling 
of  a  portrait  of  the  first  president.  Mrs. 
Wilson  Dees,  a  member  of  the  dinner's  plan- 
ning committee,  said  that  the  portrait  would 
be  placed  In  a  prominent  spot  In  the  admin- 
istration building. 

Approximately  250  persons  attended  the 
program  which  was  held  In  the  HCJC  stu- 
dent union  building.  Members  of  the  plan- 
ning ccwnmlttee  for  the  dinner  Included 
Glenn  Reynolds,  chairman.  Colonel  Mills, 
and  Mrs.  Dees.  Others  aiding  in  the  prep- 
arations were  Barney  R.  lies,  Mrs.  Jerry 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Clyde  Martin  and  Roeco  Fran- 
cis. 

Dinner  music  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Frank 
R.  Dorsey. 

Okval  P1BT1.E — Sklf  Analysis:  A  Fool's  Uox 
(By  Cherie  Hopkins) 

Orval  Plrtle  sums  up  his  46  years  in  the 
educational  profession  by  saying  that  he  has 
led  a  "fool's  life."  The  retiring  president  of 
Henderson  County  Junior  College  feels  that 
he's  been  thought  a  fool  for  advocating  pro- 
grams before  people  were  ready  to  accept 
them. 

Plrtle  culminates  over  25  years  as  first  and 
only  president  of  HCJC  on  August  31,  when 
Dr.  T.  M.  Harvey  assumes  the  title. 

Plrtle  said  that  he  is  a  fortunate  man  In 
that  he  has  been  able  to  serve  in  "what  I 
consider  the  beet  Job  to  serve  the  most  peo- 
ple" within  25  miles  of  the  town  in  which  he 
was  born,  Myrtle  Springs. 

the  beginninc 

Pirtle  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  In  1932  from  Stephen  F.  Austin  State 
University,  and  his  master  of  science  degree 
in  1941  from  East  Texas  State  University.  He 
began  teaching  in  the  Lockland  community 
when  he  was  19  years  old.  He  had  48  children 
in  eight  grades  for  two  years.  He  also  taught 
in  Little  Lot,  Shady  Grove  and  Cayuga  be- 
fore going  to  Cross  Roads.  He  joined  the 
Cross  Roads  school  system  In  1931,  when  It 
was  a  newly  consolidated  school.  Between 
that  year  and  1946  when  he  left  the  system 
the  school  had  readied  Itself  for  accreditation 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges,  no  small  feat  for  the  struggling  sys- 
tem In  depression  years. 

Plrtle  recalls  that  he  was  approached  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  county  Junior 
coUege  by  J.  P.  Pickens  and  Eugene  Spencer 
in  February,  1946.  They  asked  him  if  he 
favored  the  project,  and  he  replied  that  he 
did,  emphasizing  that  the  college  was  to  be 
operated  by  the  ooimty  and  was  to  serve  the 
county,  providing  equal  opportunities  to  all. 
even  to  areas  of  transportation. 

Plrtle  began  to  campaign  for  the  approval 
of  the  Junior  college.  The  voters  were  asked 
to  approve  (1)  the  establishment  of  a  Jumor 
college,  (2)  a  seven  man  board  to  head  the 
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program.  &nd  (3)  a  20  cent  tax  rat«  for  the 
college  district.  The  election  was  held  on 
May  4,  1946.  The  work  of  the  bttckera  paid 
off.  All  three  points  were  approved  by  a  93 
per  cent  vote,  with  seven  per  cent  dlsoenting. 

Registration  for  sununer  clafl«e*  began  on 
June  3,  1946.  In  the  Athens  High  School 
buildings,  with  the  flrst  enrollment  reach- 
ing 82. 

In  preparatory  work  for  the  college.  Plrtle 
had  accei>ted  a  p)ositlon  as  co-ordlnatCH'  of 
the  vocational  programs  being  pushed  na- 
tionally at  that  time  for  veterans.  His  ac- 
ceptance of  this  position  Wtts  conditional :  his 
resignation  from  the  poet  was  effective  the 
date  of  the  election. 

"I  did  so  In  order  that  the  board  would 
not  have  any  obligations  to  anyone,"  Plrtle 
said.  "They  needed  a  free  hand  In  selecting 
the  college  president." 

The  board  named  Plrtle  to  the  presidency 
at  the  first  meeting  held  following  the  elec- 
tion. May  6,  1946. 

Classes  were  held  throughout  the  summer 
in  the  old  coliseum  on  the  fairgrounds,  now 
the  site  of  the  HCJC  campus. 

Plrtle  said  that  by  the  fall  of  that  year 
the  college  officials  realized  that  the  county 
was  not  large  enough  to  support  a  compre- 
hensive program,  and  transportation  Unee 
were  established  to  points  such  as  Scurry- 
Rosser,  Elkhart,  Seagovllle  and  Prankston. 

GBOWTH 

Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the 
school,  Plrtle  made  applications  for  $2,700,000 
worth  of  buildings  from  Ccimp  B.ouze  near 
Paris.  His  application  was  approved,  and  the 
college  was  to  dole  out  $27,000,  the  10  per 
cent  of  salvEige  cost  required.  The  college 
dldnt  have  the  funds.  The  election  had  pro- 
duced $36,000  tax  revenue  for  the  college  to 
operate  on  the  first  year.  Plrtle  made  another 
application.  This  time  he  asked  that  the 
buildings  be  donated  to  the  college.  The  ap- 
plication was  again  approved,  but  all  prob- 
lems were  not  solved. 

The  buildings  must  be  moved  to  the  cam- 
pus, and  the  college  had  no  money  to  finance 
these  moves.  This  problem  was  solved  by  sell- 
ing some  of  the  buildings  to  the  Fort  Worth 
school  system,  thereby  raising  the  money 
needed  to  salvage,  move  and  start  to  work 
on  the  buildings  on  the  HCJC  campus. 

Thereby  begins  the  tale  of  the  physical 
building  of  the  facility  now  vsUued  at  almost 
$5  million.  FYcm  the  materials  alloted  to 
build  what  Is  now  the  women's  gym,  two 
carpentry  classes  almost  doubled  the  size 
officially  Indicated  for  the  recreation  hall. 
When  the  Inspector  saw  the  results  he  had 
only  praise  for  the  Ingenuity. 

Another  salvage  purchase  of  large  equip- 
ment ($3,500)  netted  the  college  $50,000 
plus  an  additional  $15,000  after  sale  of  the 
equipment  which  could  not  be  tised  by  the 
college.  In  the  school  year  1947-48  the  sal- 
vaiged  buildings  were  in  use  on  the  campus. 
In  1948.  a  $200,000  bond  issue  was  voted  and 
the  old  administration  buUdlng,  (which  now 
serves  as  liberal  arts  building)  was  begun. 
Another  bond  election  in  1951  netted  $110,- 
000  and  finishing  touches  were  added  to  the 
building  programs.  In  1959  portions  of  the 
present  administration  building  were  built, 
with  construction  In  1964.  In  that  same 
building  program  the  men's  gymnasium,  the 
technical-vocational  building,  two  dorms  and 
the  student  union  buUdlng  were  begrun.  The 
most  recent  building  program  was  the  7.400 
square  foot  shop  building  readied  for  the 
summer.  1970  session. 

PirUe  said  that  of  the  $2,700,000  buUdlng 
program,  local  taxpayers  paid  for  only  $1,- 
300,000  worth  of  it,  with  the  remainder  be- 
ing funded  by  gifts,  local  maintenance, 
grants  and  donations. 

AccmxDrrATiON 
The  school  grew  physically  and  academi- 
cally. In  1947,  HCJC  was  accredited  by  the 
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Texas  Education  Agency  and  Texas  Associa- 
tion of  College  and  Universities,  effective  In 
fall,  1948.  In  December  1962,  HCJC  was  ap- 
proved for  accreditation  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Unlversitlefl. 

The  announcement  of  the  accreditation 
was  important  to  Plrtle.  But  so  was  the  foot- 
ball game  scheduled  between  HCJC  and 
Navarro  Junior  College  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
He  stayed  in  Athens  to  see  the  game,  leav- 
ing afterward  to  conduct  a  program  for  the 
Texas  State  Teacher's  Asaoclation  in  El  Paso 
the  next  day.  He  left  immediately  after  that 
meeting  for  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  accept  the 
accreditation  the  next  morning. 

VOCATIONAL    STIPPOBT 

Plrtle  has  a  history  of  being  a  supporter 
of  vocational  and  technical  education  on 
college  levels.  He  berates  anyone  for  dis- 
couraging college  attendance  for  vocational- 
technical  students,  saying  that  the  day  of 
"shade-tree  mechanics"  Is  past. 

He  pushed  vocatlonsa  training  programs 
for  veterans  in  1946,  when  the  public  felt 
the  only  benefit  the  veteran  was  getting  was 
the  $150  check  he  got  from  the  GI  Bill.  Plrtle 
said  the  veterans  knew  differently. 

He  Is  pleased  that  vocational-technical 
education  on  the  college  level  is  now  being 
accepted.  He  served  from  1952-56  as  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Vocational  Committee,  and 
was  then  told  by  government  officials  that 
they  would  never  vote  for  technical-voca- 
tional education  in  junior  colleges.  He  has 
been  pleased  to  see  their  about  face. 

EVALUATIONS 

But  Plrtle  says  his  satisfaction  does  not 
lie  In  the  buUding  program,  the  65  acre 
campus  or  in  the  financial  proportions  of 
the  college  he  has  headed  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

"My  greatest  satisfaction  is  the  fact  that 
durng  the  better  than  25  years  I  served  as 
president,  I  could  look  any  student  in  the 
face  and  tell  him  that  he  had  never  been  re- 
fused to  come  and  visit  with  me  on  any  prob- 
lems he  thought  I  needed  to  know  about. 

"I  also  am  proud  that  HCJC  has  never 
turned  down  any  individual  student  who 
really  had  a  desire  for  education  but  had  fi- 
nancial problems.  Loans  are  always  made 
available.  Anyone  able  to  go  heis  always  been 
able  to  flr.d  a  place  at  HCJC. 

"I  now  hope  that  the  public  will  give  Dr. 
Harvey  the  support  that  they  gave  me,  and  it 
Is  my  full  Intention  In  my  next  four  years 
at  HCJC  to  back  Dr.  Harvey  and  the  college 
100  per  cent,  "  Plrtle  said. 

Plrtle  has  always  been  quick  to  seek  pub- 
licity for  the  college,  and  as  quick  to  shun  It 
for  himself.  But  his  service  and  position 
brought  the  recognition:  he  has  served  as 
president  of  the  County  Teacher's  Associa- 
tion, president  of  the  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, Junior  College  Division,  he  has  served 
22  years  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Texas  Public  Junior  College  Association,  and 
16  years  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Texas 
Public  Junior  College  Association. 

His  other  awards  Include  an  Athens  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Man  of  the  Year  Award,  a 
student  body  award  for  outstanding  services 
to  the  student  body,  and  an  award  from  the 
Texas  Public  Junior  Colleges.  He  holds  an 
honorary  membership  in  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  and  has  awards  from  that  group 
for  outstanding  services.  He  has  represented 
Junior  colleges  in  the  Building  Program  of 
Texas,  he  has  served  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  Coordinating  Board  Staff  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  two  year  Study 
Committee  of  Districting  State  in  Junior 
College  Districts.  He  has  been  the  recipient  oT 
the  HCJC  yearbook  dedication  twice.  He  has 
also  helped  draft  bills  of  legislation  and  se- 
cured passage  pertaining  to  Junior  college 
education  and  districting. 

Plrtle  will  continue  with  the  college  at  full 
time  salary  for  a  year,  and  the  next  three 
years  he  wUl  be  on  a  part  time  basis. 
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These  four  years  will  enable  Plrtle  to  ful- 
fill another  of  his  goals:  a  half -century  of 
service  in  education. 

The  time  span  over  which  he's  seen  other 
goals  fulfilled  has  covered  26  years — from 
being  named  president  of  a  junior  oc^egis 
that  at  the  time  consisted  of  an  administra- 
tive board  and  tax  revenue  of  $36,000  to  a  $5 
million  institution  with  an  annual  tax  reve- 
nue of  almost  $300,000.  He  has  seen  enroll- 
ment rise! from  82  students  to  a  consistent 
total  of  from  1,300  to  1,400  students.  He  is 
seeing  vocational,  technical  programs  stressed 
on  higher  education  levels. 

Now  another  goal  is  in  sight.  The  fifty 
year  mark  Is  Just  a  few  years  away.  And  it  will 
surprise  few  if  the  man  who  calls  himself  a 
kind  of  fool  reaches  this  new  goal,  too. 

He  has  a  long  record  of  accomplished  goals. 


As  We  See  It — Orval  Pibtlx 

Last  week  Orval  Plrtle  was  introducing 
Dr.  T.  M.  Harvey,  president-elect  of  Hen- 
derson County  Junior  CoUegre,  to  the  Athena 
Rotary  Club  which  Harvey  was  to  address. 

Plrtle  said  of  the  college,  "We  have  a 
wonderful  institution.  It  has  become  what  It 
has  because  of  you.  the  administration,  the 
staff,  the  support  It  has  gotten  ...  all  have 
made  it  what  It  has  become." 

Twenty  five  years  ago  Plrtle  who  was  then 
with  the  Cross  Roads  Schools  as  superin- 
tendent was  asked  to  come  by  J.  P.  Pickens" 
office  in  the  First  National  Bank.  He  was 
president  of  the  bank  then  and  he  and 
Eugepe  Spencer  who  was  owner  of  Athens 
Furniture  were  together.  The  two  men  asked 
Plrtle  if  he  was  interested  in  seeing  a  Junior 
college  established  that  would  serve  the 
entire  county. 

He  was.  And  he,  Pickens,  Spencer  and 
others  set  about  to  establish  it. 

On  Thursday  evening  of  this  week  Orval 
Plrtle  was  honored  at  a  dinner  for  his  25 
years  as  president  of  HCJC.  He  will  remain 
with  the  college  in  another  capacity,  step- 
ping down  from  his  post  as  president.  Dr. 
Harvey  vrtll  assume  that  position  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Plrtle  asked  the  Rotarlans  "as  friends  of 
mine,  give  Dr.  Harvey.  President  of  HCJC. 
the  backing  you've  given  me  for  25  years." 
Plrtle  told  the  club  that  it  was  Rotarlans  that 
started  HCJC. 

Plrtle  thinks  very  highly  of  Dr.  Harvey 
and  we  know  the  retiring  president  who  has 
served  the  college  as  its  head  administrator 
since  Its  founding  will  continue  as  he  always 
has  to  do  whatever  he  can  in  its  behalf  as 
long  as  he  is  with  it  .  .  .  and  long  after  he 
retires. 

All  of  Henderson  County  Is  fortunate  that 
far-sighted  men  like  Johnny  Pickens  had 
vision  enough  to  realize  there  would  be  a 
great  need  for  a  college  to  serve  the  young 
people  of  this  area,  and  followed  through 
the  maze  of  work  to  get  the  school  estab- 
lished. They  chose  an  able  and  energetic 
man  who  has  dedicated  25  years  of  his 
life  .  .  .  working  night  and  day  ...  to  the 
school.  Thursday  evening  he  was  honored  for 
this  service  and  many,  many  well  wishers 
were  on  hand  for  the  surprise  affair  to  let 
him  know  that  they  appreciate  the  work  he 
has  done. 

Plrtle,  many  others  and  the  community 
have  built  an  tnstltuton  that  has  provided 
education  for  many  hundreds  of  young  peo- 
ple and  adults  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  go  beyond  high  school.  For  many 
other  adults  it  is  where  they  learned  to  read 
and  write  in  basic  adult  education  classes. 

People  of  this  county  are  fortunate  to  have 
HCJC.  They  are  also  fortunate  to  have  had 
a  dedicated  person  in  Orval  Plrtle  to  work 
with  the  other  founders  of  the  school  and 
to  advance  It  and  build  it  for  many  years 
following. 

The  community  expressed  its  appreciation 
Thursday    evening    in    the    way    that    com- 
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munltes  do  ...  by  honoring  Orval  and  bis 
wife,  Hallle  Mae. 

We  join  them  In  saying  that  we've  enjoyed 
working  with  Mm  over  the  years  and  ^- 
preciate  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  has 
tried  to  do  for  the  oommunlty  and  for  the 
institution  he  has  swred  for  36  years. 

Our  best  wishes  go  with  him  as  he  con- 
tinues to  labor  In  behalf  of  the  college  and 
his  community. 


COUOHLIN  POLL  ON  KEY  ISSUES 
DRAWS  HEAVY  RESPONSE  FROM 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF    PENN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  my  coUeagues  the 
results  of  a  poll  I  conducted  of  citizens  In 
Pennsylvania's  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  also  will  send  a  copy  of  the  tabu- 
lation to  President  Nixon. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  public 
opinion  samplings  and  the  excellent  re- 
sponse. I  feel  the  results  of  this  poll  will 
prove  valuable  and  interesting.  I  think 
the  tabulations  are  especially  useful 
since  my  congressional  district,  adjoin- 
ing and  northwest  of  Philadelphia,  com- 
prises a  good  cross  section  of  Pennsylva- 
nia including  heavily  urbanized  areas, 
less  densely  populated  suburban  and 
residential  sections,  and  rural  commu- 
nities and  farmlands. 

As  usual  since  I  started  the  poll  in  my 
first  year  in  the  Congress,  the  response 
to  the  mailed  questionnaires  was  heavy. 
Questionnaires  were  printed — not  at 
Government  expense — for  mailing  to 
every  household,  apartment,  and  post  of- 
fice box  in  the  district.  Some  190,000 
were  mailed  so  as  many  constituents  as 
possible  could  take  p>art  in  the  poll. 

Before  the  August  1,  1971  deadline, 
28,859  individual  responses  were  re- 
ceived. Answers  were  tabulated  carefully 
under  statistical  procedures  to  guarantee 
a  minimum  of  error. 

Many  of  my  constituents  took  the  time 
to  write  notes  on  the  questionnaires  and 
send  me  individual  letters  expanding  on 
their  views.  Their  comments  were  wide- 
ranging,  but  all  expressed  deep  concern 
over  various  international  and  domestic 
issues. 

Although  I  had  Included  a  question  on 
the  economy  in  my  1970  questionnaire, 
many  felt  that  this  still  was  the  overrid- 
ing domestic  issue.  The  President's  an- 
nouncement of  his  new  economic  policy 
took  place  after  the  questionnaire  had 
been  printed  and  mailed,  so  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  determine  the  reaction 
to  his  new  plans. 

On  the  question  of  domestic  spending, 
five  of  eight  programs  I  listed  drew  more 
than  a  50-percent  response  each  for  more 
funding.  Constituents  were  asked  ta  reply 
"more,"  "less,"  or  "same." 

Environmental  protection  drew  the 
heaviest  response  for  higher  funding  with 
76  percent.  This  was  followed  by  crime 
control,  70  percent;  mass  transportation. 
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64  percent;  aid  to  elderly,  60  percent; 
and  education,  57  percent. 

Drawing  less  than  50  percent  for  more 
funding  were:  defense  other  than  Viet- 
nam, 13  percent;  space  exploration,  15 
percent;  and  aid  to  p)oor,  36  percent. 

On  the  key  issue  of  Vietnam,  52  percent 
favor  our  withdrawal  within  a  specified 
time  contingent  only  upon  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  and  safe  return  of  our  per- 
sonnel. 

Twenty-flve  percent  approve  of  staged 
withdrawal  contingent  upon  a  stable 
South  Vietnamese  Government  able  to 
defend  ItseU  successfully.  Five  percent 
wrote  "immediate  withdrawal"  while  an- 
other 5  percent  want  resumption  of 
bombing  and  Increased  military  pressure 
on  North  Vietnam.  Five  percent  wrote  In 
varying  responses. 

Other  questions  included  NATO  troop 
commitments,  nuclear  generating  plants. 
U.S.  defense  posture  with  Russia,  the 
President's  approaches  to  mainland 
China,  Israel,  and  occupied  territories, 
environmental  emphasis,  national  health 
insurance,  the  FBI  and  its  director,  reve- 
nue sharing,  national  transportation 
strides,  and  Federsd  legislation  to  protect 
police  and  firemen. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  the  results  of 
this  poll  with  my  colleagues  and  I  insert 
them  into  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  results  are: 

1.  'Which  best  expresses  your  position  on 
Vietnam?    (one   only) 

Staged  withdrawal  of  our  troops  contingent 
upon  a  stable  South  Vietnamese  government 
able  to  defend  itself  successfully,  25  percent. 

Withdraw  within  a  specified  time  contin- 
gent only  upon  the  release  of  our  prisoners 
and  safe  withdrawal  of  our  personnel,  62 
percent. 

Resume  bombing  and  Increase  military 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam,  6  percent. 

Immediate  withdrawal  ('written  in),  13 
percent. 

None  of  the  above  (specify),  5  percent. 

2.  Which  best  expresses  your  feelings  about 
our  troop  commitment  to  Western  Europe? 
(one  only) 

Unllatersdly  reduce  number  of  our  troops. 
29  percent. 

Reduce  troops  according  to  negotiations 
with  NATO  allies  and  Soviet  Union,  68  per- 
cent. 

Maintain  present  levels,  13  percent. 

3.  How  do  you  assess  the  role  of  nuclear 
generating  plants  in  meeting  our  increasing 
demands  for  sources  of  energy?   (One  only.) 

[In  percent) 

Satlsf Bictory :  move  ahead  as  is 23 

Potentially  good:  proceed  with  caution.  -  59 
Unsatisfactory:    stop   and   call   morato- 
rium    12 

None  of  above  (specify) 6 

4.  Federal  spending  involves  your  tax  dol- 
lars Should  we  spend  more,  less  or  the  same 
as  presently  on  the  following: 

Afore      Less  Same 

Defense  (other  than  Viet- 
nam)     13  54  33 

Education 57  16  27 

Space  exploration 15  54  31 

Aid  to  poor 36  29  35 

Mass  transportation 64  13  23 

Aid  to  elderly 60  5  35 

Crime  control 70  6  24 

Environmental        protec- 
tion     ---  76  5  19 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  must 
maintain  at  least  an  equal  position  with  the 
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Soviet  Union  in  defense  posture  including 
conventional  and  nuclear  arms? 

[In  percent] 

Yes 71 

No 20 

Undecided    9 

6.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  actions 
In  trying  to  establish  friendlier  relations 
with  mainland  China? 

[In  percent] 

Yes  _ _ 77 

No    12 

Undecided    11 

7.  Do  you  believe  Israel  should  'withdraw 
from  occupied  terrltortes  as  a  precondition  to 
peace  negotiations? 

[In  percent] 

Yes - - - 27 

No 67 

Undecided    _.. 16 

8.  As  your  Congressman,  I  have  under- 
scored my  concern  for  conservation  over  the 
years  by  introducing  a  number  of  bills  to 
abate  air,  water  and  land  pollution.  Do  you 
think  enough  emphasis  is  now  being  placed 
on  environmental  protection  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

[In  percent] 

Yes - 23 

No  -— 71 

Undecided    6 

9.  Without  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of 
various  proposals,  do  you  feel  we  need  a  sys- 
tem of  national  health  insurance? 

(In  percent] 

Yes — 68 

No 82 

Undecided    — 18 

10.  The  FBI  has  become  the  subject  of  re- 
cent controversy. 

A.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  FBI's  general 
performance? 

[In  percent] 

Yes 66 

No 26 

Undecided    -     9 

B.  Do  you  think  the  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  should  retire  now? 

I  In  percent] 

Yes    66 

No    33 

Undecided    11 

11.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal for  revenue  sharing  to  return  $5  billion 
m  Federal  funds  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  their  use? 

[In  percent] 

Yes    80 

No --- 24 

Undecided    16 

12.  Do  you  favor  compulsory  arbitration 
to  control  nationwide  strikes  In  the  trans- 
portation Industry? 

(In  percent] 

Yes 88 

No 7 

Undecided    5 

13.  Do  you  think  Federal  legislation  is 
necessary  to  protect  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials,  firemen  and  Judicial  of- 
ficers In  the  performance  of  their  duties? 

I  In  percent] 

Yes    51 

No    36 

Undecided    13 

Party   Preference   of   Those   Responding 
(In  percent) 

Republican    63 

Democrat    19 

Nonpartisan    17 

Other    1 
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Ages  0/  Those  Responding  Transportation.   And   I   would   like  to  con- 

18  to  21 _ 2      gratulatc  those  of  you  from  the  transpor- 

21  to  35 25      tatlon  and  related  Industries  In  America  who 

35   to  50 36      are  devoting  your  time  to  helping  \u  solve 

50  to  65 26      what    has    become   our   most   visible    urban 

85  and  over n      problem.  Tour  know-how  is  on  the  drawing 

boards  and  available,  and  It  Is  up  to  us  In 

— ^^^^■^— ^—  government  and  private  Indtistry,  in  the  ver- 

.  ^^„„^  nacular,  to  "put  It  all  together." 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT         I  am  convinced  we  are  on  the  threshold 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  «'  a  major  breakthrough  In  the  solution  of 

our  urban  transportation  problems  in  this 

UHM      lAMCC   r     Ciri  mil  country.  There  is  a  new  attitude  of  determl- 

nun.  JAmno  U.   MJLIUH  naUon,  a  natlonai  wUl,  to  end  thU  strangu- 

OF  PDNNSTLVANiA  Utlon     Of     our     cltles     that      has     grown 

IN  1^  HOUSE  O.  REPRKSENTATIVES  '''°^.'^^.!^'Zr^rr.n:^  TZ'  Ser 
Thursday.  September  9.  1971  priority    assigned   to   urban   transportation 
»»_     TTtTTT  rrv-N^T      »    T>            1        i        , ,  probleHis  by  the  Nixon  Administration   Prior 
Mr     FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.  to  this  Administration.  FVsderai  Vun^nTf^ 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-  public  transit  never  exceeded  $200  miiuon  a 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol-  year  La«t  year,  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
lowing  address  by  Vice  President  Aonkw  portation  Assistance  Act  of  1970.  it  more  than 
before  the  International  Conference  on  <io"bied  to  »435  muuon.  and  this  year  it  win 
Urban  TransportaUon  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  l!  f^^  mllUon.  This  funding  for  capital 
on  Seotember  8  1971  ■  equipment  grants  and  research  and  develop- 
on  ejepiemoer  S.ivn.  j^^^t  win  continue  to  grow  as  we  move  for- 
Address  bt  the  Vice  President  or  thi  ward  on  projects  conceived  and  Implemented 
UNITED  States  at  the  local  level.  It  Is  the  President's  pur- 
Two    thousand    years    ago    Julius    Caesar  P***  ^  supply  long-term,  continuing  flnan- 
found  It  necessary  to  ban  chariots  and  other  ^^^  ^'^   ^'>^   urban   transpcwtatlon   projects 
wheeled  vehicles  from  the  streets  of  Rome,  **  ^"^^  *^  >*  can  be  effectively  applied, 
during  the  daytime,  because  of  traffic  con-         "^"^^  substantially  larger  funding — $10  bll- 
gestlon.  lion  authorized  over  12  years — serves  as  as- 
Outslde  the  city,  the  Romans  had  con-  durance  to  State  and  local  governments  and 
structed    the   greatest    system    of   highways  P^vate   Investors   that   the   Federal   govem- 
the  world  had  ever  known.  Parts  of  these  ™ent  recognizes  the  Importance  of  the  mass 
roads  are   In   use   today.   Yet   they  did   not  transit  problem.   It   will   be,   hopefully,   the 
solve  the  urban  snarl  of  ancient  Rome.  catalyst  that  will  bring  about  long  deferred 

Two  thousand  years  later  we  too  take  great  *^I  L?S  transit  systems  too  long  delayed, 
pride  in  our  highways.  The  Interstate  sys-  ^?**°  transit  system  is  a  soUd  Invest- 
tem  now  nearlng  completion  In  this  country  '^„  ^'^  *5*  c^n^u^^lty-  Properly  planned.  It 
18  the  world's  Qnest.  But  we,  like  the  Romans,  P*^  ,  dividends— In  Increased  bual- 
stlll  haven't  solved  the  traffic  problem  on  our  fi^'Jf,™^  w'^™*'^*'  '*°**  values,  tax  base  and 
city  streets.  general  urban  renewal.  It  will  generate  proe- 
We  can  fly  men  to  the  moon  and  back  with-  ^^12-7?,!^  "  ^  ^^  needed— In  the  hard- 
out  a  hitch  or  a  delay,  but  they  don't  have  ^^^^„.Jf^~^'^.-  ^°  **°*"S  so.  It  can  be  of 
to  pass  through  any  cities.  ^™^    assistance    in    meeting    other    urban 

We  can  cross  this  continent  by  air  in  6 "A  ^"^f^^i,  k.  _ 

hours,  but  then  we  encounter  delays  of  up  to  «„Ir^?  !?  L^  many  completely  new  transit 

half  that  time  getting  from  the  Vlrport  to  the^xt^'"^  "^  ^  "^  «*"°^  ^^hln 

our  office  or  home  ^^  *^*  "^^  1°  years-ln  San  Pranolsco  next 

And  going  from  downtown  to  the  suburbs  Saw  l^m^f^v°.  oft,'^^'^^ '''°"'   "''* 

at  rush  hour  on  any  week  day  Is  a  night-  S^^h^r  L-w        l^  of  Baltimore  very 

mare  in  traffic  dodging  that  a  Caesar  co^Sd  ^„,^f     "^^**   metropoUtan   areas   are 

not  imagine  fi^'l  planning  new  mass  transit  systems  now 

But  at  least  we're  working  on  the  prob-  aWe  fS^t^rn^!?'  '""^^  '^^  ^  *"^^- 

lem-your  presence  here  Is  an  IndloTtlo^of  tlon  ^  ^"'***^  **'  construc- 

The  answer  Is  not  to  ban  automobiles  from  S  ChTcLo    '        '^'^"***'''P^'»-  '^  ««^°  ^^d 
the  streets— like  the  chariots  of  Rome— but  Involved  In  these  new  svstem.s— anrt   », 

to  come  up  with  attractive  alternatives  to  tensions  of  exlstl^  ma7orTyS;:!wUl^ 

do-lt-yourself  commutlng-alternatlves  that  hundreds    of    new    rapid    ^an^^TTtluon^ 

will  encourage  the  citizen  to  leave  his  car  at  Many   of   them    will    be   lo«^?^   in    crttwi 

home^r  at  least  at  some  way  station  outside  poverty   areas.    TheW   pot^^^i^for   r'em"! 

^e^tematlve  ^s  efficient,  dependable,  low  '^Z^^'Z'  S^u'^hTr  ll^  ^iS^Tf   ??el^ 

cost  public  transportation.  Not  only  would  potential  to  renew  the  whole  u^n  environ^ 

n^Jl    '=*^'^^'*7  off  the  8t«ets.  it  would  ment  not  Just  as  transit  sUtlons   T^ev  can 

nT^t     ^    essential    service    to    the    one-  become   vital  parts  of  planned  communltv 

or^^  HH°"  P^P^"*"^   '^ho  don't  own  centers  If  sufficient  land^ls  acquired  to  per- 

or  can  t  drive  cars.  They  Include  many  of  mlt  such  development  ^ 

Srtva^'^^S;^Uon  '''°^  """^''  "^  "''°"*  .  ""i'^  ''^'^-  '°^  ^'-^P'*'  "  ^hat  Sweden 

^-  i-„^^       J        ^  has  done  with  thU  concept.  The  Tabv  Cen- 

«^,!  I       °^J°^  P"^''*'  transportation  Is  ter    Station    outside    of    Stockholm    Inco^ 

as  much  a  part  of  the  urban  dilemma  today  porates  in  it  14  separate  fun^tTom^cSs' 

t?T  n?T>,^^-  '^^°?l%»°d  ioba-  It  ties  In  with  apartments,    a   shopping   ^ntor    a^S 

,^nwv.  .K  ""'*• '"  ^'"=*-  "^y  **  *^*  '^ey  that  center,  churches,  a^yi^ium    spom^n 

oS  mies        °'*™''  ''"""*"'  "''''  "^tallzes  ters.    It    has    becomeT^m^unl??^,m°n 

Qy%  it  ,'.  ♦•_  Itself,  but  not  one  strictly  dependent  on  the 

no^tL    *'"**  ^."^^P  thinking  of  trans-  automobUe.  Located   along   4   nmln   ti^^lt 

U^M  a  pa,^orth?thn,i!f!"  "^  *?P'^^  ^'^"^'    *^«   ^»*>«'^^   -«   onlyTo   nin,^s 

^  ?S.  nS!^„      1^   whole-a  most  vlUl  part  away  from  downtown  Stockholm, 

I  J,^  >.«        ***°  Pr^'*""-  Taby  13  but  one  of  18  satellite  cities  that 

rJ,  mfi   ^*^*kT^  *°  '"y  ****»"*  ^«  •'^  •  """^K   Stockholm,    all    with    a   popmat^^n    of 

few  minutes,  but  first  I  want  to  extend  a  10.000  to  50,000  and  all   o?  t^em   n lann^ 

^«  ?lr  "^T  *°  *^'**  °^  y°"  ^ho  have  communities    on    trai^it    lln^^ifh    e^ 

oome  from  foreign  countries  to  assist  In  this  access  to  downtown    Some  of^em  are  o^v 

Finh    international    Conference    on    Urban  5  to  10  minutes  a^y  /Slhoigh  SwJ^^nTal 
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the  world's  highest  per  capita  ownership  of 
automobiles  outside  the  United  States,  it  is 
estimated  that  90  percent  of  Its  people  travel 
Into  Stockholm  by  the  transit  system. 

What  a  wonderful  opportunity  this  excit- 
ing concept  offers  for  solving  the  problems 
of  overcrowding  people  as  well  as  auto- 
mobiles m  our  own  American  cities.  I  believe 
the  creation  of  new  towns  and  satellite  cities 
Is  our  best  hope  for  planned  urban  expansion 
and  relief  of  many  of  the  problems  we 
now  face  In  the  impacted  areas  of  our 
central  cities.  I  have  consistently  advocated 
such  development  even  before  I  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland.  The  successfiU  Swedish 
experience  In  planning  these  new  com- 
munities around  a  transit  system  reafllrms 
the  validity  of  the  proposal.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  Included  new  town  devel- 
opment as  a  vital  part  of  Its  national  urban 
policy,  and  I  believe  new  towns  and  satellite 
cities  will  play  an  Important  role  In  our 
future  urban  growth,  especially  when  cou- 
pled with  the  sound  planning  of  transit 
systems. 

Such  muUl-purpose  use  of  transit  stations 
aa  the  Taby  Center  does  not  have  to  be 
extended  outside  the  borders  of  the  city  to 
be  effective.  There  wUl  be  many  Instances 
when  It  can  be  adapted  to  the  central  city, 
with  regard  to  housing,  health  services,  edu- 
cational facilities,  recreation,  and  other 
aspects  of  everyday  living — to  the  great 
benefit  of  Its  citizens. 

It  has  been  well  established  that  a  good 
transit  system  will  provide  a  stimulus  to  de- 
velopment of  a  new  area  or  revltallzatlon  of 
an  old  one.  I  am  convinced  that  New  York's 
extensive  rapid  transit  system  played  a  ma- 
jor role  over  a  period  of  many  years  in  the 
development  of  Manhattan  Island  as  one  of 
the  world's  great  hubs  of  commerce. 

In  Canada,  Toronto's  old,  declining  centra] 
business  district  underwent  a  phenomenal 
spurt  of  new  growth  after  the  construction 
of  a  relatively  short  4.5  mUe  stretoh  of  sub- 
way, the  city's  first.  Within  a  five-year  pe- 
riod over  five  mlUlon  square  feet  of  new 
high-rise  apartments  sprang  up  In  areas 
that  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  old 
single-family  dwellings.  And  In  the  first  10 
years  of  subway  operation,  the  4.5  mUe  line 
attracted  over  two  billion  dollars  of  new 
construction  for  every  mile  of  the  system. 
Land  values  along  the  right-ctf-way  tripled 
In  two  to  five  years,  and  went  up  as  much  as 
10  to  12  times  In  the  vicinity  of  transit  sta- 
tions. 

So  we  can  see  the  value  of  a  transit  system 
to  the  economic  life  of  a  community,  whether 
the  community  is  new  and  planned  or  old 
and  declining.  And  the  location  and  func- 
tions of  station  Eireas  are  of  particular  im- 
portance. 

Some  station  areas  will  have  a  high  de- 
velopment potential;  others  will  offer  little 
more  opportunity  than  to  serve  as  a  transit 
stop.  The  Important  thing  Is  to  make  the 
maximum  possible  use  of  their  potential.  And 
the  key  to  this  Is  good  planning.  It  cannot 
Involve  Just  the  local  government  and  the 
transit  officials;  It  must  Involve  the  whole 
community.  At  the  Federal  level  It  Is  not 
JiMt  a  problem  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; It  also  must  involve  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
explore  the  potential  for  housing  projects, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  In  the  planning  of  schools  and  health 
faculties,  and  the  expansion  projections  of 
the  private  sector.  The  same  broad  approach 
should  be  taken  locally,  with  private  enter- 
prise heavUy  Involved  to  capitalize  on  the 
business  opportunities  in  such  a  center. 

If  there  is  one  major  lesson  that  I  learned 
as  the  head  of  a  metropolitan  county  gov- 
ernment some  years  ago,  it  Is  that  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  sound,  comprehensive,  long- 
range  planning.  And  the  more  divergent 
views  and  broader  field  of  expertise  you  can 
bring  together,  the  better  wUl  be  your  plan- 
ning. Instead  of  being  a  rival  with  Baltimore 
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city,  we  In  Baltimore  County  should  con- 
tinue to  learn  to  work  In  partnership  with 
the  City  and  other  suburban  counties  on 
mutual  problems.  As  plans  evolve  for  the 
Baltimore  area  transit  system  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  you  are  going  to  see  a  product  of 
local  officials  working  with  State  and  Federal 
offlcials  to  bring  about  a  mutual  benefit  to 
their  communities.  Traffic  problems  certainly 
don't  stop  at  the  city  line.  Neither  do  those 
of  housing  and  employment.  And  we  have 
learned  that  our  solutions  to  these  problems 
must  also  know  no  artificial  boundaries. 

I  believe  we  have  now  learned  In  this 
country  that  transportation  is  not  a  matter 
of  either  good  highways  or  a  good  iirban 
transit  system.  We  need  both,  one  tying  In 
with  the  other.  If  It  Is  to  be  an  effective  sys- 
tem and  really  move  people.  And  moving  peo- 
ple is  what  it  Is  all  about — mobility,  the 
theme  of  your  conference.  We  should  con- 
centrate on  the  Individual  and  how  to  best 
get  him  from  his  home  to  school  or  to  work 
or  to  the  store  or  to  the  sports  stadium  or 
theater — at  a  price  he  can  afford  and  with- 
out taking  all  day — whether  he  drives  his 
own  car  or  rides  a  bus  or  train. 

For  too  long  we  thought  In  terms  of  having 
cither  rapid  transit  or  automobiles  and  trucks 
as  the  backbone  of  a  city's  transportation.  We 
now  know,  as  our  friends  overseas  have  ac- 
cepted all  along,  that  it  Is  a  combination  of 
both.  We  cannot  eliminate  the  motor  vehicle. 
But  we  can  reduce  the  dependence  on  It  by 
enhancing  the  attractiveness  of  other  forms 
of  transportation. 

I  am  sure  that  many  helpful  ideas  In  a  con- 
ference of  this  type  will  come  from  those  of 
you  from  other  countries  which  have  devel- 
oped excellent  transportation  systems.  We, 
who  regard  our  interstate  highway  system  as 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  acknowledge 
you  have  taken  many  strides  ahead  of  us  In 
the  field  of  urban  transportation. 

We  are  aware,  for  example,  that  more  new 
rapid  transit  systems  are  being  built  in  West 
Germany  than  in  any  other  single  country 
In  the  world.  Lines  are  being  built  or  ex- 
tended In  Berlin,  Cologne,  Frankfurt  and 
Munich.  And  Hamburg's  Integrated  subway, 
commuter,  raU,  bus  and  Terry  system — all 
functioning  under  a  single  authority — offers 
an  example  of  good  coordination  In  public 
transportation. 

Japan's  Tokaldo  Line,  with  Its  high-speed 
train  service  from  Tokyo  to  Osaka,  Is  coordi- 
nated with  Tokyo's  expanding  rapid  transit 
system.  Seventy  miles  of  subways  are  In  serv- 
ice in  Tokyo  with  an  additional  seventy  miles 
under  construction.  In  Osaka  the  bus  and 
subway  system  serves  2  million  700  thousand 
passengers  dally. 

On  our  own  continent,  Toronto,  Montreal 
and  Mexico  City  have  all  developed  outstand- 
ing subway  systems. 

So  there  Is  much  that  we  can  learn  In  an 
international  conference  of  this  type. 

But  the  most  Important  change  that  has 
come  about  in  this  country  Is  the  need  for 
better  public  transportation  In  our  cities — a 
growing  awareness  that  we  are  no  longer  a 
rural  nation  and  that  subways  and  rapid  sur- 
face transit  are  as  essential  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  all  our  metropolitan  areas  as  they 
have  been  to  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  16  urban 
areas  in  America  with  populations  of  more 
than  one  million.  Today  there  are  25.  By  the 
year  2000  we  expect  to  have  50  cities  with  a 
million  or  more  residents.  Eight  of  every  ten 
Americans  tUready  qualify  as  city  dwellers, 
living  on  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  and  their  numbers  multiply  dally. 
So  do  their  motor  vehicles, 

LASt  year  there  were  more  than  108  mlUion 
motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  United 
States — 89,3  million  automobiles.  18,7  million 
trucks  and  379,021  buses.  Their  numbers  In- 
crease by  about  8,000  a  day.  At  5  p.m.  on 
almost  any  working  day.  It  seems,  you  will 
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find  most  of  them  gathered  on  Main  Street, 
U.S.A.  starting,  stopping,  honking  and  over- 
heating as  they  creep  homeward  through  a 
pall  of  gasoline  f  imies. 

The  automobile  Is  stUl  man's  best  method 
of  personalized  tranqxn-tatlon,  and  It  can 
continue  to  serve  that  purpose  for  many 
years  to  come  if  we  lick  the  pollution  prob- 
lem and  if  we  keep  our  highways  and  streets 
open.  But  there  are  better  ways  of  commut- 
ing In  urban  areas  and  we  must  establish 
them.  Otherwise  we  will  reach  a  saturation 
point,  as  did  the  Romans  with  their  chariots, 

I  wish  you  good  luck  In  your  deliberations 
at  this  conference,  and  I  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  reports  and  thoughts  that  wlU 
come  out  of  It.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  a  new  vitality  to  our  beleag^uered,  im- 
pacted and  dependent  cities  if  we  In  govern- 
ment and  you  In  Industry  have  the  imagina- 
tion and  foresight  to  conceive  bold  solutions 
to  our  age-old  problems  and  the  courage  to 
put  them  Into  effect. 

President  Nixon  put  the  challenge  this  way 
when  he  signed  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Bill  committing  the  Nation  to  a  larger, 
sustained  effort: 

"As  we  look  into  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try," he  said,  "we  recall  the  development  of 
the  Western  Frontier.  It  was  made  possible 
because  of  a  massive  program  of  transporta- 
tion which  enabled  us  to  develop  that  new 
frontier  In  the  West. 

"Now  we  have  the  challenge  of  the  urban 
frontier.  And  it  is  through  this  bill  and  the 
support  that  It  will  provide  for  new  programs 
in  the  field  of  mass  urban  transportation 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  urban  frontier.  Just  as  the 
Western  Frontier  was  the  challenge  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  19th  Century,  the  urban  frontier 
Is  the  challenge  of  America  in  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  Century." 


DORIS  Mn.T.ER :  AN  AMERICAN  HERO 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Doris  Miller 
was  bom  in  Waco,  but  reportedly  he 
claimed  Austin,  Tex.,  as  his  home.  And 
Austin  is  proud  to  claim  him  as  well. 

This  yoimg  man  only  lived  to  be  24.  But 
young  Miller  packed  so  much  shining 
example  into  his  short  years  that  the 
Navy  recently  proposed  to  enshrine  the 
message  of  his  life  by  naming  a  new  de- 
stroyer escort  in  his  memory. 

It  is  a  fitting  memorial.  I  know  his 
mother  and  brother  are  proud.  I  know 
Austin,  Tex.,  is  proud. 

The  Austin  Statesman  tells  us  the  story 
of  Mr.  Miller — and  that  story  follows: 
Doris  Milijs:  Navy  Naming  Ship  roa  Heko 

A  destroyer  escort  now  under  construction 
at  a  shipyard  In  Louisiana  wiU  be  named  for 
World  War  II  hero  Doris  Miller,  a  Negro  sailor 
from  Austin  who  earned  the  Navy  Cross  for 
the  heroism  he  displayed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the 
Navy  announced  the  ship  is  being  built  at 
the  Avondale  Shipyard,  West  Wego,  La. 

MlUer,  who  was  the  ship's  cook  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  West  Virginia  when  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  aided  his 
wounded  commanding  officer  to  cover,  and 
returning  to  the  battleship's  deck,  manned  a 
machine  gun  shooting  down  four  enemy 
planes.  He  had  never  been  trained  In  the  tise 
of  the  weapon. 
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For  his  bravery  he  was  awarded  the  Navy's 
highest  honor,  and  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nlmltz  commended  him  for  "distinguished 
devotion  to  duty,  extraordinary  courage  and 
disregard  of  his  personal  safety  during  an 
attack." 

On  Nov.  24,  1943,  at  the  age  of  24,  MUler 
was  killed  In  the  western  Pacific  when  his 
ship,  the  U.S.S.  Llspcombe  Bay.  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk. 

Austin  named  the  Doris  Miller  Auditorium 
In  Rosewood  Park  in  honor  of  the  hero,  who 
called  the  capital  city  home. 

He  was  bom  the  son  of  a  sharecropper  In 
Waoo  in  1919.  and  attended  Moore  High 
School  there  distinguishing  himself  as  star 
fullback  on  the  school  footbaU  team.  At  19. 
he  enlisted  In  tlie  Navy. 

Miller's  mother  and  his  brother,  Arthur 
MUler,  now  reelde  In  Waco. 

On  the  29th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  painting  of  MlUer  was 
presented  to  Austin. 


FLY  AND  PHONE  NOW.  PAY  NEVER 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 8.  page  30877,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Devine>  gave  the  details  of  a 
loophole  in  present  law  regulating  politi- 
cal campaigning  that  is  big  enough,  one 
might  say.  to  fly  a  707  or  DC-8  through. 

In  the  other  body,  due  to  the  diligence 
of  the  minority  leader.  Senator  Scott,  an 
election  reform  bill  has  been  passed 
which  would  close  the  loophole  by  which 
federally  regulated  companies,  such  as 
airlines  and  telephone  companies,  have 
in  effect  made  illegal  contributions  to 
candidates  who  fail  to  pay  their  bills  for 
services  charged  on  credit  cards,  or  who 
only  pay  them  in  part. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  House  com- 
mittees considering  this  area  of  legisla- 
tion will  take  similar  st&ps  to  stop  the 
practice,  aptly  described  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  an  August  13  editorial 
entitled  "Fly  and  Phone  Now,  Pay  Never." 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Fly  and  Phone  Now,  Pat  Nevek 

Existing  law  forbids  corporations  to  make 
loans  or  advances  to  Individuals  campaigning 
for  federal  office  but  this  statute,  as  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  said  the  other  day,  is  widely  cir- 
cumvented. 

What  especially  concerned  Mr.  Soott  was 
that  airlines  and  telephone  companies,  both 
regulated  by  the  federal  government,  extend 
large  amounts  of  credit  to  candidates  for  fed- 
eral office  and  the  candidates,  to  put  it  mildly, 
dont  always  pay  their  bills. 

Reports  collected  for  Mr.  Soott  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  showed  more  than 
92  million  in  outstanding  debts  for  alrUne 
and  communications  service,  with  many  of 
the  debts  dating  from  1968,  "I  think  It  is 
about  time,"  the  Senator  said,  "that  we  polit- 
ical candidates  adhered  to  the  fiacal  respon- 
siblllty  and  accountaWUty  standards  which 
we  set  for  othera." 

Mr.  Scott  proposes  to  forbid  the  extension 
of  unsecured  credit  to  candidates  by  such 
companies,  but  would  permit  normal  credit- 
card  transactions  as  long  as  routine  safe- 
guards are  observed.  No  one  wants  to  keep 
candidates  out  of  the  air  or  off  the  phone, 
but  it  would  be  nice  if  they  paid  their  bills. 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  ONCE 
MARCHED  UP  HERE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   WXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  DDUBKL  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday, 
September  14,  marks  the  70th  anniver- 
sary of  the  oath  taking  by  Theodore 
Rooaevelt  as  President  foUowtng  the 
assassination  of  William  McKlnley. 

The  oath  was  administered  In  the 
Ansley  Wiloos  mansion  on  Delaware  Ave- 
nue, in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  On  the  forthcoming 
anniversary,  the  National  Parks  Service 
will  dedicate  the  refurbished  mansion  as 
a  national  historic  site. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  obtain  the  back- 
ing of  Congress  and  then  President  John- 
son for  the  enabling  legislation.  The  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  vital  to 
the  project,  but  the  enthusiastic  partic- 
ipation and  contributions  of  our  local 
citizenry  has  been  a  real  Inspiration. 

The  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  Federal 
consultants  and  the  local  committee  will 
become  public  on  Tuesday.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  able  to  get  the  project  under- 
way with  Federal  legislation  and  I  am 
delighted  with  the  tremendous  help  and 
response  which  has  been  forthcoming  as 
the  restoration  of  the  site  progressed — a 
real  community  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  text  of  a  related  story  pub- 
lished by  the  Buffalo  E^rening  News: 
Wilcox  Mansicn  Will  Sbrvk  as  Monttmbnt 
to  rooskvxlt  and  concxutkd  cltizxns 
(By  Kal  Wagenbeim) 

While  a  vlaltor  explored  the  front  lawn  of 
the  AnBley  WUoox  manalon,  a  silver-haired 
P^Merby  stopped  long  enough  to  smile  and 
rem&rk:  "Theodore  Rooaevelt  inarched  up 
there  once." 

Pot  those  who  lack  the  elder  gentleman's 
sense  of  history,  the  mansion  at  614  Delaware 
Ave.  will  serve  as  a  reminder  starting  Sept.  14. 
when  It  Is  reopened  as  the  Theodore  Rooae- 
velt National  Inaugural  Historic  Site. 

Opening  of  the  restored  mansion  climaxes 
more  than  three  decades  of  community  ef- 
fort; It  also  marks  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  day  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  following  William 
McKlnley '8  assassination. 

Major  contributors  to  the  historic  build- 
ing's revival  wUl  be  Invited  to  a  special  pre- 
view the  night  of  Sept.  11. 

TO    BX    OPKN    KVXXT    DAT 

After  the  Sept.  14  Inaugural,  the  Roosevelt 
Site  will  be  open  to  the  public  six  days  a 
week,  from  9  AM  to  5  PM,  and  from  2  to  5 
PM  on  Sunday.  An  admittance  fee  of  50  cents 
for  adults  and  25  cents  for  children  will  be 
charged,  to  help  cover  maintenance  costs. 

WUUam  W.  Klmmlns  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site  Founda- 
tion, today  said  that  Vice  President  Agnew's 
planned  visit  to  Buffalo  on  Oct.  7  "would  be 
a  wonderful  supplement  to  the  official  open- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  Wilcox  House  which  are 
scheduled  for  Sept.  14." 

The  official  opening  ceremonies,  beginning 
at  10  AM  on  Sept.  14.  will  include  Blayor  Se- 
dita.  County  Executive  Tutuska,  Representa- 
tive lliaddeus  J.  Dulskl  and  representatives 
of  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  New 
Tork  State  Historic  Trust. 

■nie  three  front  rooms  of  the  first  floor  will 
comprise  the  historic  site.  The  rear  and  up- 
stairs rooms  have  been  leased  to  private 
tenants. 
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SUI«  TWU   OUZHTATIOM 

Vlaitora  will  enter  through  a  side  door 
near  the  parking  lot,  and  be  directed  to  the 
spacious  "morning  room"  of  the  mansion, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  40-8eat  au- 
ditorium. There,  a  rear -screen  projector  will 
provide  a  sllde-fllm  orientation  on  the  build- 
ing's history. 

At  the  front  of  the  mansion — in  what  was 
the  living  room — display  exhibits  will  depict 
Ufe  as  It  was  in  Buffalo  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Across  the  hallway,  an  entire  wall  of  the 
library  has  been  replaced  with  tinted  glass, 
offering  a  panoramic  view  of  the  room  where 
Roosevelt  was  sworn  In. 

The  library  has  been  restored  to  its  original 
condition,  with  massive  polished  wood  book- 
cases, and  the  "elegant  clutter"  so  typical 
of  affluent  homes  during  that  period. 

Restoration  of  the  former  WUcox  mansion 
is  the  fruit  of  teamwork  by  many  persons, 
spanning  several  years. 

A  faded  newspaper  clipping  from  January 
1935  notes  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt-Spanish  War  Veterans  Me- 
morial Association  in  the  Statler  Hilton, 
where  they  announced  "plans  to  simulate 
the  campaign  to  acquire  the  Wilcox  man- 
sion ...  for  a  memorial  to  Theodore  Roose- 
velt." 

RKAO    POR    AtTCTION    BLOCK 

Pour  months  later,  it  was  announced  that 
1000  pieces  of  furniture  and  other  items  from 
the  Wilcox  home  "will  go  to  the  auction 
block." 

But  it  noted,  hopefully,  "furnishings  of 
the  bedroom  In  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  slept  on 
his  stay  here  .  .  .  will  not  go  under  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer.  They  are  being  preserved 
in  case  the  home  becomes  a  Theodore  Roose- 
velt memorial." 

Charity  funds  were  exceedingly  scarce  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression,  however,  and  the 
drive  to  preserve  the  mansion  fizzled. 

There  was  a  rebirth  of  Interest  In  the 
early   1960s   but  progress  was  slow. 

The  darkest  moment,  perhaps,  came  In 
1964.  when  a  bill  sponsored  by  Mr.  Dulskl 
to  preserve  the  house  as  a  national  historic 
site  was  killed. 

A  local  real  estate  company,  which  held  a 
33-year  letise  on  the  property  and  had  been 
paying  susbtantlal  rent  and  taxes,  threat- 
ened to  demolish  the  structure  and  turn  the 
space  into  a  parking  lot. 

MANSION    APPBAaEO    DOOMED 

The  shock  of  losing  the  mansion  forever 
seems  to  have  sent  adrenalin  coursing 
through  the  community. 

The  Liberty  National  Bank  saved  the  prop- 
erty from  the  wrecker's  ball,  purchasing  it 
for  $150,000  and  offering  to  hold  It  for  one 
year,  thus  allowing  citizen  groups  to  mar- 
shal their  forces. 

Mr.  Dulskl  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  an- 
other bill  In  Washmgton,  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1966  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed 
enabling  legislation,  which  permitted  fed- 
eral acquisition  of  the  Wilcox  house,  pro- 
viding that  local  intereets  put  ud  their  share 
of   restoration   and    maintenance    funds. 

In  December  1969,  the  U.S.  National  Parks 
Service  formally  purchased  the  site  for  •250,- 
000  and  gave  an  additional  grant  of  tSO.OOO 
for  restoration  to  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  In- 
augural Site  Foundation. 

Substantial  amounts  were  also  received 
from  the  New  York  State  Legislature's  His- 
toric Trust,  Junior  League  of  Buffalo  Inc., 
Erie  County  Legislature,  and  via  contribu- 
tions from  local  companies  and  individ- 
uals. 

rCNDS   AMX   XAISED 

With  the  money  assured,  there  began  the 
task  of  restoring  the  building,  and  the  pains- 
taking search  for  furniture  and  other  items 
that  were  in  the  library  when  Roosevelt  took 
the  presidential  oath. 
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Two  of  the  most  peralst«nt  "detectives" 
are  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Wagner  and  Mrs.  fted 
Bde*  of  Mm  Junior  League's  Wilcox  Com- 
mittee. 

During  the  past  four  years  they  have  aa- 
BlMed  Walter  8.  Dunn  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Buffalo  A;  Erie  County  Historical  Society,  in 
tracking  down  objects  from  the  mansion. 

They  have  written  letters,  made  phone 
calls,  and  visited  homes,  antique  shops  and 
flea  marketa  in  their  quest  for  lamps,  chairs, 
tables,  picture  frames  and  other  items. 

Via  interviews  vrtth  elder  citizens  and  re- 
search in  new8pai>er  and  government  flies, 
they  have  also  gathered  a  treasure  of  his- 
torical data  about  the  mansion. 

They  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  It. 

As  workmen  applied  finishing  touches  of 
paint  to  the  mansion's  interior,  preparing 
for  the  inaugural,  Mrs.  Wagner  said  wist- 
fully: "We  look  forward  to  finishing  the  Job, 
but  we're  going  to  miss  all  this." 

She  and  Mrs.  Eder  got  to  loiow  the  Wil- 
cox family  so  well  after  their  research,  that 
they  both  refer  to  Mr.  Wilcox  as  "Ansley" 
in  their  conversations. 

ASHTRAYS  OB   NOT? 

Among  other  things  they  found  out  that 
"Ansley  was  a  chalnsmoker,  so  It  was  prop- 
er to  have  ashtrays  in  the  restored  library," 
says  Mrs.  Wagner. 

'One  Item  were  still  missing,"  says  Mr. 
Dunn,  "is  the  pair  of  pants  Roosevelt  wore 
when  he  was  sworn  in." 

•He  rushed  to  Buffalo  for  the  ceremony 
without  formal  attire  and  borrowed  a  coat 
from  one  person  and  a  pair  of  pants  from 
another.  We've  found  the  coat,  but  the  pants 
are  still  at  large,"  he  says. 

"Residents  of  the  area  have  been  very 
helpful  in  volunteering  antiques  from  the 
library,"  says  Mr.  Dunn. 

"Sometimes  too  helpful,"  claims  one  offi- 
cial, who  says  that  a  few  people  have  tried 
to  donate  antiques  that  never  belonged  in 
the  Wilcox  Library. 

"They  claim  they  bought  the  items  at 
the  Wilcox  auction  in  the  1930s,  and  they 
Insist    they   belong   In   the   library." 

"In  a  few  cases,  the  Items  belong  in  other 
rooms  of  the  mansion." 

"Also,  we  must  remember  that  at  the 
auction,  items  from  four  other  estates  were 
put  up  for  sale  The  auctioneer,  in  hU  en- 
thusiasm, may  have  sold  the  authentic  lamp 
from  the  room  where  Teddy  Roosevelt  be- 
came president — five  times,"  he  said. 


HELL-BURTON  COMMENDATION 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINN-BSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
health  scene  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  and 
we  are  working  to  improve  care  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
reflect  on  a  successful  program  which 
celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  last 
month. 

I  refer  to  the  Hill-Burton  program 
which  has  helped  commimities  through- 
out the  Nation  build  or  modernize  more 
than  6.200  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  facilities:  has  provided  to  these  and 
many  others  consultative  and  technical 
assistance  through  conferences,  personal 
consultation,  and  guidelines;  and  has  led 
the  way  to  productive  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  voluntary  organizations. 
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Over  its  25  years,  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram has  been  responsive  to  the  Nation's 
health  needs,  adopting  its  program  tools 
as  necessary  to  meet  changing  needs  and 
resources.  When  hospitals  in  rural  areas 
were  so  badly  needed  25  years  ago,  Hill- 
Burton  concentrated  on  building  them 
and  is  still  doing  so.  In  the  sixties,  when 
urban  health  facilities  cried  for  moderni- 
zation, the  program  added  a  moderniza- 
tion category  and  shifted  emphasis  to  re- 
modeling and  replacement  of  these  out- 
moded buildings.  And  today,  when 
ambulatory  care  is  the  foremost  need, 
Hill-Burton  is  again  responding  by  giv- 
ing priority  to  grants  for  outpatient  fa- 
cilities, and  has  moved  on  to  loan  and 
loan  guarantee  progrsuns  to  assist  in  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  hospitals 
and  other  inpatient  facilities. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  this 
program  has  had  bipartisan  support  in 
Congress  from  its  inception.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  uill  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Hill-Burton's  silver  an- 
niversary with  a  "thank  you"  for  a  job 
well  done. 


MODERN  AGRICULTURE,  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL FRIEND  OR  FOE? 


'       HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
current  concern  over  our  environment 
began  a  few  years  ago  we  have  seen  a  lot 
of  flngerpointing  by  many  groups  inter- 
ested in  cleaning  things  up.  The  Nation's 
industrial  giants  have  become  a  sjmibol 
for  editorial  cartoonists  intent  on  show- 
ing environmental  problems.  Farmers 
have  been  accused  of  making  a  major 
contribution  to  dirty  water  and  air 
through  their  livestock  operations  and 
th?  use  of  chemicals  so  necessary  for  effi- 
cient food  production. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  completed  17  days  of  hearings  on  a 
bill  to  more  effectively  control  pesticides. 
During  the  hearings  the  problems  created 
by  the  use  of  pesticides  on  agricultural 
land  were  repeated  many  times. 

In  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  con- 
structive contribution  by  modern  day 
agriculture  to  our  environment,  I  am 
attaching  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial by  E.  V.  Stevenson,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  FS 
Services,  Inc.  published  in  his  firm's 
publication.  His  point  that  agriculture  is 
a  true  friend  of  the  environment  needs 
to  be  fully  understood  by  all  citizens  of 
our  Nation.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  read  the  following  care- 
fully: 

Modern    Agriculture,    ENviaoNMrNTAL 
Friend  or  Fob? 

Thanks  to  modern  agriculture,  our  nation 
Is  the  envy  of  most  of  the  world  for  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  its  food.  And,  in  addition 
to  feeding  our  own  people,  we  send  abroad 
the  production  of  one  acre  out  of  five  to 
feed  less  fortunate  nations. 

In  spite  of  this  record  of  human  service, 
agriculture  is  t>eing  sharply  criticized  by 
some  as  a  major  villain  in  environmental  pol- 
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lutlon.  There  Is  the  Implication  that  if  we 
could  somehow  return  to  the  "natural" 
agriculture  of  old,  most  of  the  environmental 
problems  would  disappear. 

We  in  agriculture  should  not  expect  to  be 
Immune  from  criticism.  We  have  some 
faults,  as  does  everyone  else.  In  a  number  of 
ways  we  can,  and  should,  do  better  than  we 
are  doing.  We  may  need  to  accept  some  addi- 
tional rules  and  regulations,  to  insure  that 
everyone  does  his  fair  share  to  protect  our 
environment. 

But  agriculture  has  a  positive  story  to  tell. 
Modern  agriculture  is  already  doing  more 
than  most  to  help  clean  up  the  environment. 
Let's  look  at  a  few  examples. 

Long  before  the  current  wave  of  concern, 
farmers  were  leaders  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  conservation.  Starting  in  the  early  SO's, 
more  than  3000  local  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  have  been  organized.  More  than 
15,000  locally-elected  directors,  mostly  farm- 
ers, serve  without  pay,  in  the  Interests  of 
better  soil  and  water  management.  A  flight 
over  the  Midwest  in  a  small  plane  permits  a 
person  to  see  the  thousands  of  grass  water- 
ways, contour  plantings,  terraces,  and  other 
erosion-control  practices  initiated  by  farmers. 

What  about  cleaner  air?  People  and  fac- 
tories and  vehicles  are  using  up  our  oxygen 
and  creating  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Modern  agriculture  helps  to 
clean  up  this  air,  by  converting  carbon  di- 
oxide back  to  oxygen.  Each  acre  of  100  bushel 
com  removes  tons  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air,  and  replaces  it  with  7  tons  of  oxygen  .  .  . 
vital  to  our  dally  breath.  Who  else  can  claim 
a  comparable  contribution  to  cleaner  air? 

What  about  cleaner  streams?  Modem  agri- 
culture minimises  the  number  of  acres  which 
need  to  be  cultivated.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  without  fertilizers  and  chemicals  we 
would  need  50  per  cent  more  acres  of  crop- 
land. This  would  mean  exposing  many  mil- 
lions of  additional  acres  to  wind  and  water 
erosion.  Much  of  this  acreage  would  be  of 
lower  quality  and  have  steeper  slopes  than 
present  farmlands.  The  problems  of  sedimen- 
tation of  streams  and  lakes  would  be  greatly 
aggravated. 

What  about  improving  the  quality  of  our 
land  .  .  .  the  priceless  resource?  For  more 
than  200  years  the  "old"  agriculture  was  de- 
pleting our  soils.  It  is  only  in  the  last  30 
years  that  we  have  reached  the  stage  where 
we  are  putting  vaati  Into  the  soil  than  we 
are  taking  out.  Modern  agriculture  is  a  soll- 
buUder,  rather  than  a  soil-miner. 

What  about  improving  the  quality  of  life 
itself?  Modern  agriculttire  makes  it  possible 
for  our  nation's  population  to  eat,  at  prices 
they  can  afford.  A  return  to  the  "old"  agricul- 
ture would  substantially  increase  the  cost  of 
food.  The  burden  would  fall  primarily  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  it  .  .  .  the  disad- 
vantaged and  underprivileged.  The  efficiency 
of  modern  agriculture  is  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life,  by  keep- 
ing the  cost  of  food  within  reach  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  people. 

On  balance,  modern  agriculture  is  much 
more  friend  than  foe  to  our  environment, 
and  to  the  people  In  it. 


INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
talk  before  our  Joint  meeting,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

Let  us  Join  together  in  placing  the  na- 
tional Interest  above  sijeclal  Interests. 
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Surely,  then,  the  President  will  want 
to  reconsider  whether  there  should  be 
anything  special  about  interest  rates 
which  Justifies  their  special  treatment 
during  the  current  freeze. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  we 
place  the  national  interest  above  special 
interest  rates? 


AMERICAN  NEARS  WORLD 
CHESS  CHAHiIPIONSHIP 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    KXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  victory  in  International  chess  com- 
petition. Robert  J.  Fischer  of  Los  An- 
geles, formerly  of  New  York  City,  has 
defeated  two  of  the  world's  leading 
grandmasters.  Mark  Taimanov  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Bent  Larsen  of  Den- 
mark, by  unprecedented  6-to-O  shutouts 
in  knockout  matches  to  determine  a 
challenger  for  the  world  championship. 
The  title  is  now  held  by  Boris  Spassky,  a 
Russian. 

All  that  stands  between  Fischer  and 
the  match  with  Spassky  is  Tigran  Pet- 
rosian,  a  former  world  champion,  whom 
Fischer  decisively  defeated  in  a  match 
last  year. 

No  American  player  has  been  world 
champion  in  this  century.  The  Russians 
have  held  the  title  continuously  since 
1948,  exchanging  it  among  themselves, 
and  until  now  no  Western  player  has 
come  close  to  ending  this  monopoly. 

Mr.  Fischer  first  won  the  U.S.  chess 
championship  at  age  14,  and  has  won 
it  a  total  of  eight  times — on  each  occa- 
sion that  he  competed.  Since  returning 
to  active  play  in  1970  after  a  2-year  ab- 
sence, he  has  astonished  the  world  by 
finishing  far  ahead  of  other  famous 
grandmasters  in  the  interzonal  tourna- 
ment preliminaries  for  the  world  cham- 
pionship: by  decisively  beating  Pet- 
rosian,  who  almost  never  loses,  by  a  3- 
to-1  margin  in  last  year's  U.S.S.R.  versus 
the  world  match;  and  by  establishing  a 
19-game  tournament  winning  streak,  un- 
broken since  last  year,  with  not  even  a 
draw  to  blemish  his  record. 

A  world  championship  match  between 
Fischer  and  Boris  Spassky  would  be  the 
biggest  chess  event  of  the  century.  It 
might  also  signiflcantiy  affect  East-West 
relations.  In  this  era  of  ping-pong  diplo- 
macy, Mr.  Fischer  has  become  a  hero  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  chess  Is  a  na- 
tional craze.  His  unprecedented  string  of 
victories  and  vigorous  attacking  style  of 
play  have  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  public  there. 

Chess  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  subsidized 
by  the  Government  with  chess  clinics 
and  even  "universities"  designed  to  pro- 
mote chess  as  a  way  of  increasing  the 
nation's  prestige.  But  the  Russians  are 
at  present  bemoaning  the  lack  of  a  new 
generation  of  young  players  to  challenge 
the  up-and-coming  Western  grandmas- 
ters. Thus,  Russian  domination  of  inter- 
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national  chess  is  seriously  threatened  for 
the  first  time  in  a  generation. 

Mr.  Fischer  had  in  the  past  refused  to 
play  the  Russians,  accusing  them  of 
rigging  games  to  benefit  their  own  play- 
ers in  tournaments,  and  of  exercising  un- 
due influence  on  the  World  Cliess  Fed- 
eration— FIDE.  But  his  recent  change  of 
attitude,  and  determination  to  compete 
directly  against  the  Russians  for  the 
championship  within  the  framework  of 
ciurent  world  chess  regulations,  has  en- 
hanced his  stature,  and  may  open  the 
way  for  a  healthy  cultural  exchange  be- 
tween the  American  and  Russian  chess 
communities. 

In  the  United  States,  chess  is  not  held 
in  any  great  esteem  by  the  public,  largely 
because  of  its  undeserved  reputation  as 
a  stodgy,  intellectual  game.  But  Fischer's 
popularization  of  an  aggressive  attacking 
style,  which  Is  a  world  away  from  the 
usual  short  dull  draws  which  character- 
ize most  international  tournaments,  has 
begim  to  revive  interest  in  chess  across 
the  country.  Membership  in  the  U.S. 
Chess  Federation  has  been  increasing  at 
a  rapid  rate.  And  chess  ccMnpetition  has 
spread  outside  of  the  east  coast  and  New 
York  City  to  high  schools,  college,  and 
local  town  clubs  across  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  prospect  of  an  Ameri- 
can holding  the  world  championship 
w^d  stimulate  international  chess  com- 
pefltlon  by  proving  that  the  Russian 
Qovemment's — subsidized  chess  monop- 
oly can  be  broken  by  Western  players 
relying  solely  on  their  own  resources,  and 
the  Russians  in  turn  would  have  to 
struggle  harder  to  try  to  regain  their  old 
position.  The  chess  player,  exemplified  by 
Bobby  Fischer,  may  start  to  give  the 
traditional  football  or  baseball  hero  some 
competiUon  in  providing  excitement  and 
competitive  drama  for  the  public. 


MR.  THIEU'S  TEST  IS  A  SHAM,  TOO 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or  TonnssEx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  appeared  on  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 6,  an  editorial  in  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  which  I  believe  pertinent 
regarding  our  support  of  a  "democratic" 
South  Vietnamese  ruling  regime.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Recors  : 

M».  Thisu's  Test  Is  a  Sham.  Too 

President  Thleu's  declaration  that  he  will 
consider  the  October  3  voting  as  a  referendum 
on  his  admlnlstratloH  would  be  amusing  If  It 
were  not  so  serious. 

The  South  Vietnamese  President  did  not 
specify  what  percentage  of  the  vote  he  would 
consider  to  be  a  vote  of  confidence  or  how 
that  percentage  would  be  determined. 

In  the  second  place,  since  Mr.  Thleu's  sol- 
diers make  It  pretty  clear  to  the  voters  that 
they  muat  go  to  the  poUs  or  face  har«aBment 
If  not  arrest,  obviously  a  sizable  number 
wUl  go. 

But  If  there  Is  only  one  candidate  for 
which  to  vote,  the  problem  of  the  voter  Is 
obvious.  If  he  takes  a  ballot  marked  with 
President  Thleu's  symbol,  he  will  be  expected 
to  deposit  It  In  the  ballot  box. 
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Premuaablj  there- are  those  who  wlU  find 
ways  In  which  to  boycott  the  election,  but 
out  In  the  provinces  with  the  provlncUl 
leaders  looking  on  and  the  army  Instating 
everybody  exercise  their  franchise,  the  out- 
come is  clear. 

And  President  Thleu  can  assert,  whatever 
the  vote,  that  It  ta  one  of  confidence.  That  Is 
called  self-determination — his. 


PLEASE  LET  THE  BAND  PLAY 
"DIXIE" 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    ALABAJfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday,  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  seems  that  the  Federal  courts 
in  this  Nation  are  not  content  to  rewrite 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  they  have  set  about  rewriting  his- 
tory. 

The  scourge  of  Reconstruction  should 
have  been  removed  from  the  South  be- 
fore the  dawning  of  this  century.  It  sim- 
ply has  not  happened,  of  course,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  ruling  of  a  Federal 
Judge  that  Butler  High  School  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  could  no  longer  use  the  Con- 
federate flag  as  its  school  banner  and  the 
song,  "Dixie."  as  its  fight  song. 

One  does  not  have  to  defend  the  Stars 
and  Bars  as  having  represented  a  great 
and  noble  cause,  if  one  is  so  disposed,  but 
one  should  feel  obligated  to  support  an- 
other's right  to  fly  the  flag,  which  rep- 
resents a  very  important  part  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  action  by  District  Judge  H.  H. 
Grooms  is  outrageous,  and  I  And  the 
whole  episode  sickening.  In  this  respect, 
I  certainly  do  not  stand  alone.  Dr.  Max 
Rafferty,  formerly  the  top  education  offi- 
cial in  California  and  now  dean  of  Troy 
State  University  in  Troy,  Ala.,  has  pro- 
vided some  excellent  comments  on  the 
situation. 

The  following  is  one  of  Dr.  Rafiferty's 
widely  read  syndicated  columns.  I 
highly  recommend  it  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  especially  remind  those 
colleagues  of  mine  who  represent  regions 
outside  the  South  that  this  kind  of  judi- 
cial abuse  will  not  be  confined  to  Ala- 
bama. This  is  just  the  beginning. 

The  column  follows: 

[Prom    the    St.    Louis    Globe-Democrat 

Aug.  19.  1971] 

Pliase  Let  the  Band  Plat  "Dixie" 

(By  Dr.  Max  Rafferty) 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Butler  High  School 
In  HuntsvlUe.  Ala.,  are  a  little  uptight  this 
month.  It  seems  that  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  H.  H.  Grooms,  showing  that  un- 
erring eye  for  grave  and  weighty  issues  of 
national  importance  which  so  distinguishes 
our  Judiciary  these  days,  has  outlawed  their 
school  banner  and  their  fight  song. 

No.  I'm  not  putting  you  on.  Their  flag  for 
lo!  these  many  years  has  been  the  same  Stars 
and  Bars  under  which  so  many  thousands  of 
their  great-great-grandfathers  fought,  and 
their  song— no  surprise  considering  their 
schools  geographical  location — is  "Dixie." 

A  few  black  students  out  of  the  school's 
enrollment  of  2,000  found  the  old  flag  and 
song  "racist"  and  "offensive,"  so  naturally 
the  Judge  fell  all  over  himself  to  take  away 
from  the  great  majority  of  the  chUdren  their 
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right  to  enjoy  and  to  honor  the  symbola  of 
their  ancestors'  gallant  struggle. 

This  Isn't  the  first  time  Judges  have  tried 
to  stamp  out  the  popular  symbols  of  a  van- 
quished cause.  The  Irish  fought  for  500  years 
to  save  their  harp  and  shamrock  from  this 
kind  of  tyranny.  The  Scottish  Highlanders 
had  to  hide  their  clan  tartans  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  Culloden.  And  the  Jews  down  the 
centuries  have  seen  In  almost  every  state  In 
Europe  the  sacred  emblems  of  their  faith 
confiacated  and  destroyed  by  court  orders. 

Now  we  are  watching  this  ancient  evil 
thing  operating  In  our  own  land,  casting  its 
long  shadow  over  our  own  children.  In  the 
past  decade,  we  Americans  have  been  told 
by  judges  where  oxir  children  must  go  to 
school,  what  they  may  wear  In  class,  how 
they  may  behave  and  even  what  they  may 
or  may  not  read  there.  And  from  here  on.  It 
appears,  even  the  school  songs  they  sing  are 
to  be  controlled  by  the  courts. 

In  California,  the  Bear  Flag  flies.  It  repre- 
sents the  overthrow  by  the  pioneers  of  Mex- 
ican rule  In  that  state.  Are  Callfornlans  now 
to  be  forbidden  to  fly  their  state  flag  If  some 
citizen  of  Mexican  descent  Informs  a  judge 
somewhere  that  he  finds  It  "offensive"? 

For  that  matter,  and  following  the  same 
slack-jawed  line  of  reasoning,  may  not  some 
court  find  even  the  Stars  and  Stripes  "objec- 
tionable" to  some  complaining  descendant  of 
a  long-dead  but  stubbornly  unreconstructed 
Tory? 

My  own  great-grandfather  was  a  Union 
major.  He  fought  grimly  against  secession. 
But  never  In  his  most  belligerent  moments 
would  he  have  dreamed  of  trying  to  supprsss 
Dan  Emmett's  grand  old  song.  "Dixie,"  you 
see,  has  brought  Joy  to  so  many  over  the 
years. 

Tinkling  from  the  lazy  levee  banjos  In  the 
summer  twilight,  soaring  across  great  moonlit 
rivers  from  the  bright  windows  of  paddle- 
wheel  steamboats,  hummed  slowly  and  nos- 
talgically around  10.000  open  campflres  as  the 
wagon  trains  fought  their  long  way  west- 
ward across  a  raw  and  savage  continent.  It 
cheered  and  solaced  a  whole  people. 

It  floated  blithely  on  the  morning  breeze 
at  first  Antletam.  It  rang  through  Shlloh's 
gloomy  woods  and  Chlckamauga's  solitudes. 
It  burst  from  hoarse  throats  and  laboring 
lungs  at  Cold  Harbor  and  at  Chancellorsvllle. 
And  when  at  last  the  "high  tide"  crested 
bloodily  on  the  roaring  heights  of  Gettysburg 
that  fateful  July  morning  so  long  ago,  it 
echoed  like  a  solemn  requiem  over  the  dashed 
and  vanished  hopes  of  the  greatest  "lost 
cause"  In  all  the  annals  of  our  nation. 

Ban  "Dixie"?  As  well  outlaw  joy— forbid 
courage — censor  love.  Aye,  as  well  ban  the 
vast  and  sweeping  panorama  of  our  country's 
past.  Ban  history  herself!  For  this  little  song 
is  part  and  parcel,  warp  and  woof  of  the 
great  tapestry  which  Is  the  American  story. 


REVEREND  BREDA 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reverend  William  C.  Breda, 
pastor  at  Mount  Calvary  Lutheran 
Church,  has  recently  retired  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  at  the  pulpit. 

I  have  knowTi  him  as  a  friend  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  rare  man.  a  devoted  pastor, 
and  a  gifted  judge  of  character.  That  is 
why  I  have  asked  him  to  help  me  select 
candidates  to  attend  West  Point  from  the 
20th  Congressional  District. 

During  his  44  years  in  the  ministry 
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Reverend  Breda  htis  given  of  himself 
with  unreserved  generosity  to  his  par- 
ishoners  and  the  people  of  Cleveland.  His 
outlook  on  life  remains  as  enthusiastic  as 
in  his  youth  and  strengthened  with  the 
wisdom  of  his  70  years. 

When  asked  how  he  plans  to  spend 
his  retirement  years,  Reverend  Breda 
said  he  hopes  it  wUl  allow  him  more 
time  to  serve  as  a  board  member  at  the 
Lutheran  Home  for  the  Aged  and  to  in- 
terview candidates  for  appointment  to 
West  Point. 

May  he  have  many  more  years  to  serve 
the  people  of  Cleveland  with  all  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  true  man  of  God. 


RECOMMENDS    IMPORTED    CHEESE 
QUOTA 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  sent  to 
the  President  recommendations  to  estab- 
lish absolute  quotas  for  imported  cheese 
selling  for  over  47  cents  per  pound  and 
to  use  1963-65  for  the  base  period  for 
establishing  these  quotas. 

These  recommendations  came  in  a  re- 
port on  an  investigation  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission made  of  a  price-break  fea- 
ture in  present  tariff  regulations  which 
allow  certain  cheese  selling  for  over  47 
cents  to  enter  the  country  under  no  quota 
restrictions. 

For   the  most   part,   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
consider   the   recommendations   of   the 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  very  sound  ones, 
and  I  have  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  President  asking  that  he  follow  these 
recommendations : 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>EAR  iSx.  PsEsmENT:  Two  days  ago  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  sent  to  you  a  report 
on  its  Investigation  of  various  Imported 
cheeses  selling  for  over  47  cents  per  pound. 
Imports  which  accounted  for  over  24.7%  of 
all  dairy  imports  In  1970. 

In  that  report  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  absolute  quotas  be  established 
for  Imported  cheese  selling  for  over  47  cents 
p>er  pound  and  that  1963-65  be  used  as  the 
"representative  period"  to  serve  as  the  base 
for  computing  quotas  as  provided  In  the 
law. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  follow  these  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
to  promptly  issue  a  proclamation  Imple- 
menting them. 

END   THE    PRICE-BREAK    rEATURX 

In  your  request  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  study  whether  these  imported  cheeses  ad- 
versely affect  our  domestic  price-support 
programs,  you  Indicated  that  perhaps  the 
47  cent  price-break  feature  ought  to  be  re- 
tained but  at  a  different  price  level. 

All  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
have  rejected  this  alternative.  I  would  seri- 
ously question,  therefore,  any  attempt  to 
continue  any  longer  the  price-break  feature 
now  a  part  of  our  quota  regulations. 

The  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
were  unanimous  In  their  feeling  that  the 
price-break  feature  ought  to  be  eliminated 
and   overall   quotas  established.  In   fact  at 
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least  two  Commissioners  indicated  that  we 
have  had  an  Increase  In  Imports  of  certain 
cheese  because  of  the  price-break  feature 
and  the  fact  that  It  can  so  easily  be  evaded 
through  price  manipulations  and  other 
forms  of  subterfuge. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  a  price-break  fea- 
ture is  continued  as  part  of  our  quota  regu- 
lations, at  whatever  price  It  may  be  estab- 
lished, we  will  continue  to  suffer  Increased 
dairy  imports  which  are  deslgpied  solely  to 
avoid  existing  quotas. 

MAKE    1963-65    THE    "REPRESENTATIVE 
PISIOD" 

As  you  know  under  the  law  you  cannot 
establish  quotas  for  imports  at  less  than 
50%  of  Imports  during  a  "representative 
period"  which  you  determine. 

The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  was 
unanimous  in  Its  belief  that  the  years  1963- 
65.  when  imports  of  the  cheeses  under  In- 
vestigation were  "fairly  stable,"  should  be 
used  as  the  representative  period  for  estab- 
lishing quotas  for  these  cheeses. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  follow  their  unani- 
mous recommendation. 

In  my  opinion  it  makes  little  sense  to  es- 
tablish quotas  based  on  years,  like  1968  or 
1969,  when  imports  are  already  expanding, 
especially  if  they  are  doing  so  mainly  to 
evade  existing  quotas.  This  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  whole  idea  of  a  representative 
period,  and  would  surely  decrease  the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  efforts  to  tighten  our  dairy 
quota  regulations. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  while  all 
members  of  the  Commission  agreed  that  the 
new  quota  restrictions  on  Swiss,  Gruyere- 
process  and  the  other  cheeses  in  question 
ought  to  be  combined  for  quota  purposes 
with  existing  quotas  on  these  cheeses,  they 
disagreed  as  to  the  absolute  quotas  which 
ought  to  be  established. 

I  urge  you  to  accept  the  recommendations 
of  Commissioners  Sutton  and  Moore.  They 
certainly  have  not  recommended  quotas 
which  are  unreasonably  low.  In  fact,  as  these 
gentlemen  pointed  out  in  their  findings: 

"The  overall  annual  quota  quantities  we 
recommended  for  the  cheeses  in  question  ex- 
ceed the  total  largest  annual  imports  of  each 
of  the  cheeses  in  the  representative  period 
by  37'~f  In  the  case  of  Swiss  cheese.  62%  In 
the  case  of  Gruyere-process  cheese,  and  28% 
In  the  case  of  'other  cheese." 

Furthermore,  they  state  that: 

"A  larger  quota  than  recommended  for 
any  of  the  Individual  cheeses  and  substitutes 
for  cheese  in  this  investigation  would  tend 
to  unstabillze  the  domestic  market  and  add 
to  the  costs  and  burdens  of  (our  domestic 
price  support)   programs." 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  those  In- 
volved in  the  American  dairy  industry  have 
been  plagued  with  evasions  of  oyr  dairy  im- 
port quotas  which  Interfered  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  domestic  milk 
price  support  programs.  The  recent  investi- 
gation by  the  Tariff  Commission  of  Imported 
cheese  selling  for  over  47  cents  per  pound 
marks  the  third  time  in  three  years  that  a 
President  has  found  it  necessary  to  order 
such  an  investigation.  In  each  case  we  have 
found  that  our  domestic  price  support  pro- 
gram was  being  adversely  affected,  and  as  a 
result,  government  costs  for  maintaining 
that  program  through  the  purchase  ot  do- 
mestic dairy  products  kept  increasing. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
dairy  feamer  and  the  American  taxpayer  that 
we  put  a  halt  once  and  for  all  to  Imported 
dairy  products  which  are  designed  to  evade 
our  Import  quotas.  Cheese  selling  for  over 
47  cents  per  pound  Is  such  a  product.  I  am 
hopeful  that  you  will  halt  the  importation 
of  this  "evasion  product"  by  following  the 
recommendations  of  the  "Ririff  Commission 
which  have  Just  been  sent  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  R.  Obex, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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I  do  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  I  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  accept  the  lower  quotas 
recommended  by  Commissioners  Sutton 
and  Moore,  I  meant  certainly  no  higher 
than  those  recommended  by  these  two 
Commissioners.  As  I  noted  in  my  letter, 
their  recommended  quotas  exceed  annual 
imports  for  1963-65,  and  anything  higher 
would  disrupt  our  domestic  price  sup- 
port program.  If  the  President  were  per- 
suaded to  recommend  quotas  lower  than 
those  recommended  by  these  gentlemen, 
however,  I  would  welcome  his  actions. 

Frankly,  recent  history  in  this  regard 
indicates  that  the  President  is  more 
likely  to  recommend  quotas  higher  rather 
than  lower  than  those  recommended  by 
the  Tariff  Commission.  The  President 
did  this  last  December,  when  he  estab- 
lished quotas  for  several  kinds  of  dairy 
products  at  levels  far  higher  than  those 
proposed  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  I 
strongly  objected  to  his  action  then.  I 
would  strongly  object  now  if  he  estab- 
lished quotas  for  Swiss,  Gruyere-process, 
and  other  cheeses  if  they  were  any  higher 
than  those  which  Commissioners  Sutton 
and  Moore  recommended. 


SLOVENIANS  DEDICATE  CHAPEL  AT 
NATIONAL  SHRINE  OF  THE  IM- 
MACULATE   CONCEPTION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, August  15,  at  the  Shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  two  Slovenian  bishops  dedi- 
cated the  new  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
Brezje  and  celebrated  a  solemn  pontifi- 
cal Mass  with  35  American  priests  of 
Slovenian  descent  participating. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  day  for  more 
than  350,000  Americans  of  Slovenian  de- 
scent and  marked  the  culmination  of  a 
4 -year  drive  to  raise  funds  for  comple- 
tion of  the  chapel  in  honor  of  the  Slo- 
venian National  Madonna,  the  patroness 
of  Slovenia. 

More  than  3,000  Slovenian- Americans, 
as  well  as  Slovenians  from  Europe  and 
Canada,  convened  in  Washington  in  mid- 
August  to  participate  in  the  ceremony 
and  the  festivities  connected  with  the 
dedication  of  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of 
Brezje. 

Slovenia  forms  one  of  the  six  South- 
Slavic  groups,  known  as  People's  Re- 
publics, which  make  up  today's  Yugo- 
slavia. The  impressive  history  of  the 
Slovenians  goes  back  more  than  1.000 
years,  and  their  spiritual  and  intellectual 
accomplishments  are  notable.  Although 
surrounded  by  other  larger  nations,  the 
Slovenians  have  always  courageously 
maintained  their  national  identity  and 
traditions. 

As  Congressman  for  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  nUnois,  where  hundreds  of 
Slovenians  reside.  I  take  great  pride  in 
congratulating  the  Slovenian-Americans 
on  the  dedication  of  their  new  chapel  in 
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our  Nation's  Capital.  Hon.  Vito  Mar- 
ziillo,  alderman  and  committeeman  of 
the  25th  Ward,  which  is  part  of  the  sev- 
enth district  where  many  Slovenians  re- 
side, joins  me  in  extending  his  greetings 
to  the  Slovenian  people  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion. 

A  press  release  and  pertinent  informa- 
tion on  the  dedication  ceremony  follows: 
Chicago  Slovknianb  Off  to  Washington 
This  Wsxk 

Chicago  SlovenUna  will  head  for  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Thursday  to  t&ke  part  In  the 
weekend  festivities  connected  with  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Slovenian  Chapel  at  the  Na- 
tional Shrine  of  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
Chapel  Dedication  will  be  attended  by  some 
3.000  American  Slovenians  from  around  the 
country.  Canada  and  Europe. 

The  event  la  the  cuhnmation  of  the  work 
of  the  past,  four  years  as  the  fund  drive  was 
conducted  among  societies,  parishes  and 
Individuals  of  Slovenian  descent.  A  great 
amount  was  collected  under  the  direction 
of  the  Slovenian  Women's  Union  of  Ameri- 
ca whose  Home  Office  Is  at  1937  W.  Cermak 
Rd.  In  Chicago,  societies  and  Individuals 
affiliated  with  St.  Stephen's  Slovenian  Cath- 
olic Parish  at  1852  W.  22nd  Place  have  con- 
tributed heavily. 

The  group  of  Chlcagoans  will  Include 
members  of  the  Slovenian  Women's  Union 
headed  by  National  Officers.  Elizabeth  Ze- 
fran.  Natl  Treasurer.  1941  W.  Cermak  Rd., 
and  Corlnne  l/cskovar,  Editor  of  the  month- 
ly publication.  Zarja — The  Dawn.  2032  W. 
Cermak  Rd.  Bdrs.  Zefran  is  in  charge  of  the 
local  excursion  which  also  includes  three 
days  of  sightseeing  and  other  events  In  Wash- 
ington. They  will  leave  Chicago  Thursday  at 
1  p.m.  from  Midway  Airport  and  return 
Sunday  evening.  The  Park  Sheraton  Hotel 
In  Washington.  D.C.  wUl  be  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  entire  gathering  that  will  In- 
clude the  most  prominent  American-Sloven- 
ians In  fields  of  religion,  government  science, 
arts,  education  and  entertainment.  The 
climax  wUl  be  the  blessing  Ceremony  itself 
on  the  religious  holyday  of  the  Assumption 
of  Our  Lady,  Aug.  1 5th  at  the  National 
Shrine  when  the  crowd  will  be  led  by  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  In  Slovenian  na- 
tional costume  and  carrying  banners  into 
the  mammoth  church.  At  that  time,  all 
voices  will  blend  then  In  the  singing  of 
Slovenian  marlan  hymns  in  honor  of  the 
Slovenian  patroness.  Our  Lady  of  Brezje. 
known  also  as  Maiija  Pomagaj.  Devotion  to  a 
painting  of  this  Kfadonna  and  Child,  kept 
at  the  original  shrine  at  Brezje  In  Slovenia, 
Is  a  long-standing  tradition  among  all  Slo- 
venians who  have  named  many  churches  and 
chapels  for  her. 

Among  four  focal  points  In  the  Slovenian 
Chapel  at  Washington  will  be  a  relief  by 
American-Slovenian  sculptor  Prance  Dorse, 
depicting  the  blessing  of  the  Indians  by 
Slovenian  missionary  bishop  Prederlc  Baraga. 
Bishop  Baraga  labored  to  convert  the  In- 
dians of  the  Upper  Michigan  ^glon  from 
1832  until  his  death  In  1868.  Heiwas  named 
the  first  Bishop  of  Marquette  and  authored 
the  first  Indian  language  dictionary.  In  his 
writings  are  also  found  references  to  travel 
through  Chicago  then  the  main  supply  source 
for  explorers  and  hunters. 

Sloveman  historian.  Prof.  Edl  Gobec  of 
Kent  University  in  Ohio  recently  uncovered 
another  interesting  fact  pertaining  to  the 
great  Bishop  known  as  the  "Apostle  of  the 
Chlppawas".  In  1916,  when  the  national  orga- 
nization Kiwanls  was  formed  and  they  were 
searching  for  an  appropriate  name,  a  De- 
troit historian  C.  M.  Burton  suggested  Kee- 
wanis.  taken  from  Bishop  Baraga's  word  In 
Indian  for:  to  announce,  to  make  known  or 
to  leave  knowledge  behind.  The  270,000  mem- 
bers of  Keewanls  thus  have  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  Slovenian  Bishop  whose  work 
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with  the  American  Indians  Is  now  being 
cauioged  In  line  with  the  Catholic  Church's 
process  to  gain  for  him  sainthood. 

During  the  Dedication  ceremonies,  the 
group  will  welcome  a  large  contingent  of 
Slovenians  from  the  homieland,  Slovenia, 
headed  by  Bishops  Drzecnlk  of  Marlbor  and 
Jenko  of  Koper.  Bishop  Drzecnlk  visited  Chi- 
cago two  years  ago  and  was  named  honor- 
ary Chlcagoan  by  Mayor  Daley.  Sermons  by 
the  two  Sloveman  Blahops  will  highlight 
the  dedication,  given  In  the  Slovenian  lan- 
guage. 

In  the  month  of  August,  visitors  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  In  Washington  are 
viewing  a  special  exhibition  entitled:  Slove- 
nes In  America:  An  Instance  of  Cultural 
Impact,  showing  the  household  objects,  folk 
costumes,  religious  Items  and  other  exam- 
ples of  Slovenian  life  In  America. 

In  a  special  message.  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  has  expressed  the  thought  that  "this 
Slovenian  Chapel,  dedication  to  our  Lady  of 
Brezje,  the  National  Madonna  of  Slovenia 
Is  a  monument  to  the  twelve  centuries  of 
Slovenian  Chrlstlnlty  and  to  the  lasting  im- 
pression which  this  proud  legacy  has  made 
on  your  lives  and  on  the  American  Experi- 
ence." 

SLOVXNIAN    CHAPiX    IN     THI    NATIONAL    SHilNE 

On  Sunday,  August  15.  at  1 :  00  p.m.  the  new 
Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Brezje  will  be  dedi- 
cated in  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  In  Washington.  The 
dedication  will  be  followed  by  a  solemn  pon- 
tifical mass  in  the  main  "hurch  of  the 
Shrine.  The  mass  wUl  be  said  In  Slovenian  by 
two  bishops  from  Slovenia,  the  northwestern 
republic  in  Yugoslavia,  in  concelebratlon 
with  American  priests  of  Slovenian  descent. 

The  new  chapel  was  built  from  donaUons 
by  American  Slovenes  m  honor  of  the  Slove- 
nian National  Madonna,  the  Patroness  of 
Slovenia.  A  magnificent  church  to  her  honor 
stands  in  a  renowed  pUgrlmage  site  at  Brezje, 
near  Bled  in  Slovenia. 

The  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Brezje  is 
located  in  the  west  (left)  side  of  the 
Shrine's  lower-church  Memcwial  Hall.  The 
basic  fioor  plan  of  the  chapel  U  patterned 
after  an  octagon  stub-armed  Latin  cross,  and 
reminds  one  of  numerous  baroque  churches 
and  chapels  of  Slovenia.  Thus,  the  shape  of 
the  chapel  not  only  compensates  for  the 
starkness  of  the  small,  closed-ln  space  but 
also  lends  Itself  artlsticaUy  to  an  attractive 
and  harmonious  arrangement  of  Its  main 
decorative  features. 

The  focal  point  of  the  chapel  is  the  paint- 
ing of  Madonna  and  Child,  a  faithful  re- 
production of  Leopold  Layer's  baroque  orig- 
inal in  the  national  pUgrlmage  shrine  of 
Brezje  in  Slovenia, 

The  four  diagonal  waUs  of  the  new  chapel 
in  beige  n^arble  contain  relief  panels  por- 
traying four  prominent  events  In  the  more 
than  twelve  hundred  years  of  the  history  of 
Slovenes  as  a  Christian  people.  The  reliefs 
are  original  works  by  the  well-known  Slo- 
venian-American sculptor  Prance  Oorse. 

The  panel  to  the  left  of  the  altar  repre- 
sents the  beginnings  of  the  Christianity 
among  the  Slovenes  and  depicts  the  baptism 
of  the  Slovenian  Prince  Gorazd  about  745 
AD. 

The  panel  located  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance In  the  rear  of  the  chapel  symbolizes 
the  gifts  of  faith  and  enlightenment  which 
Christianity  has  bestowed  upon  the  Slovenes. 
It  portrays  Bishop  Slomsek.  a  saintly  shep- 
herd, eloquent  teacher  and  zealous  enllght- 
ener,  teaching  the  Slovenian  young  and  old. 

Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  the 
panel  depicting  Bishop  Prederlc  Irenaeus 
Baraga  blessing  the  Indians,  represents  the 
great  contribution  that  the  Slovenes  made 
to  the  American  continent  through  Bishop 
Baraga  and  other  Slovenian  missionaries. 

The  fourth  panel,  located  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance,  la  an  allegorical  portrayal  of 
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the  gifts  and  talents  that  the  Slovenian  im- 
migrants brought  to  America,  their  new 
homeland. 

Inside  the  chapel  above  the  entrance  there 
Is  carved  an  English  translation  of  a  prayer- 
ful thought  expressed  by  the  Slovenian 
writer  and  poet  Ivan  Cankar:  "The  merciful 
eyes  of  our  Mother  of  Brezje  will  look  upon 
you  and  you  will  be  consoled."  This  spon- 
taneous expression  of  faith  In  Our  Lady  of 
Brezje  by  one  of  the  greatest  Slovenian  secu- 
lar writers  of  all  times  vividly  Illustrates 
how  deeply  rooted  in  Christianity  is  all 
Slovenian  culture  and  civilization. 

The  painted  ceUlng  Is  decorated  with  a 
lAtln  cross  and  an  octagonal  medallion, 
using  traditional  Slovenia  colors  and  folk 
motifs.  The  main  decorative  light  In  bronze 
Is  centered  In  the  medallion  and  a  smaller 
light  is  placed  over  the  entrance  in  the  base 
of  the  ornamental  cross  in  the  ceiling,  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  chapel  yet  lively,  uni- 
fies the  central  altar  painting  and  the  lighter 
chapel  walla  with  their  historical  panels  and 
inscriptions  Into  a  harmonious  whole. 

TWBLVK   CXNTTTRIES   OF  CKaiSTIAN    HlnrORT 

Twelve  Hundred  Years  elapsed  since 
the  time  when  Hotlmlr,  the  Slovenian  Prince 
of  C€krantanla  requested  the  Bishop  of  Salz- 
burg. Verglllus.  to  send  missionaries  to  his 
people  to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Hotlmlr  himself  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian several  years  earlier  when  he  and  his 
cousin  Gorazd  were  baptized  as  Chris- 
tians. The  missionaries  sent  by  Vlrglllus  were 
led  by  Modeet\is,  probably  an  Irishman  like 
his  superior,  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Slo- 
venes. At  Oospa  Sveta  in  Carlnthla  he  con- 
secrated the  first  church  in  Slovenian  lands, 
and  chose  It  as  his  episcopal  see,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  a  Christian  Slovenia. 
The  Church  of  Oospa  Sveta,  the  Mother 
Chimsh  and  cradle  of  Christianity  in  Slo- 
venia, also  became  the  final  resting  place  of 
Bishop  Modestus. 

Thus  the  Slovenes  became  the  first  Slav 
people  to  accept  the  Christian  faith. 

Having  received  the  Christian  faith,  the 
Slovenes  also  helped  to  spread  it  among  oUi- 
er  Slavs  as  a  few  assisted  St.  Methodius,  a 
Greek  from  SfUonlca,  In  his  9th  century  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Pannonlan  and 
Moravian  Slavs.  Thus  the  Slovenes  were  also 
the  first  of  the  Slav  missionary  nations, 
scarcely  one  hundred  years  after  their  ovra 
Chrlstlanlzatlon. 

Another  Slovenian  first  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  democratic  government  amidst  the 
feudal  Middle  Ages.  Slovenian  Princes  of 
Carantania  were  enthroned  by  the  people's 
consent  and  the  solemn  and  meaningful 
right  of  Installation  near  the  Church  of 
Gospa  Sveta  persisted  well  Into  the  15th 
century,  even  after  the  Dukes  to  be  Installed 
were  no  longer  Slovenes. 

V?hen  Protestantism  spread  across  Europe, 
Slovenia  remained  one  with  Rome  But  the 
Reformation  left  as  its  legacy  the  Sloven- 
Ian  printed  book  and  the  Bible  in  the  Slo- 
venian language  (1584) ,  and  thereby  set  the 
beginnings    of    Slovenian    literature. 

Eastern  Orthodoxy  which  had  been  adopted 
by  many  Slav  peoples  as  their  national  re- 
ligion did  not  sway  the  Slovenes  from  their 
faithfulness  to  Catholic  Christianity.  Even 
more,  the  Slovenian  Bishop  Anton  Martin 
Slomsek  started  the  Society  of  Sts.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  to  promote  Christian  imlty 
and  to  work  for  the  reunification  with  East- 
ern Christianity.  In  recognition  for  his  work 
as  a  precursor  of  the  new  ecumenism,  500 
Bishops  gathered  at  the  recent  E5cumenlcal 
Council  asked  that  he  be  beatified. 

CONTaiBUnON      TO     AMEXICA 

While  Bishop  Slomsek  looked  eastward, 
our  Western  continent  became  the  field  of 
missionary  work  for  Slomsek's  contempo- 
rary, Prederlc  Baraga.  A^  a  man  of  Christian 
zeal  and  piety,  he  too.  has  been  started  on 
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his  way  toward  being  proclaimed  a  Saint  of 
the    Church. 

After  1856.  larger  groups  of  Slovenes  be- 
gan to  emigrate  to  the  United  Statee.  By 
1873  large  Slovenian  settlements  had  grown 
in  several  Midwestern  cities:  Brockway, 
Mirmesota:  Calumet.  Michigan;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  JoUet,  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  Califor- 
nia. However,  the  first  great  wave  of  Slo- 
venes that  came  to  the  United  States  began 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, when  over  30,000  of  them  settled  in 
America.  The  high  rate  of  Slovenian  migra- 
tion continued  until  the  new  United  States 
Immigration  laws  In  1920*8  severely  re- 
stricted the  Inflow  of  immigrants.  The  1940 
United  States  Census  showed  273,000  per- 
sons claiming  Slovenian  parentage.  After 
World  War  II.  under  the  new  legislation 
which  greatly  facilitated  the  immigration 
of  Displaced  Persons,  a  new  wave  of  Slo- 
venian immigrants  landed  on  American 
.shores.  American  Slovenes  live  today  in  al- 
most every  state  and  territory  of  the  United 
S.ates  of  America,  with  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin. Michigan.  Minnesota.  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  having  the  largest  number. 
The  Slovenes'  fundamental  pattern  of  be- 
Ufe  and  behavior  paralleled  that  of  the  arch- 
itects of  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
Slovenes  who  migrated  to  America  brought 
along  aspirations  compatible  with  the  early 
American  dream  and  have  always  supported 
the  American  concept  of  human  rights.  They 
came  to  America  imbued  with  a  dedication 
to  freedom  and  the  democratic  way  of  life, 
with  physical  courage  to  effectively  sur- 
mount difficulties,  with  moral  courage  to 
adhere  to  their  moral  values  and  principles 
and  with  a  desire  to  Improve  themselves  and 
to  realize  their  aspirations.  They  possess 
strong  Inclinations  toward  those  fields  of 
human  endeavor  which  encompass  human- 
ism, the  arts,  literature,  and  music.  Portl- 
tude  and  tenacity,  industry  and  integrity 
are  their  characteristics  regardless  of  posi- 
tion or  occupation. 

While  a  great  number  of  Slovenian  Ameri- 
cans have  achieved  distinction  in  their  fields 
of  endeavor  (e.g.,  Frank  J.  Lausche,  former 
senior  U.S.  senator  from  Ohio  and  five-time 
governor  of  the  state,  and  three  current  U.S. 
Congressmen  (Hon.  John  Blatnlk  of  Minne- 
sota, Hon.  Philip  E.  Ruppe  of  Michigan,  and 
Hon.  Joe  Skubltz  of  Kansas)  are  of  Slovenian 
descent)  and  in  the  process  have  contributed 
to  the  progress  andyarlety  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  tTie  great  majority  of  Slo- 
venian Americans  have  been  people  engaged 
in  everyday  work,  patiently  laboring  for  a 
better  life  in  this  country.  And  these  ai«  the 
ones,  who  have  vastly  contributed  to  the 
industrial  greatness  of  America. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  fitting  that  both  of 
these  be  honored  In  the  Slovenian  chapel  in 
the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception in  Washington,  D.C.  They  are  ao 
honored  in  the  relief  dedicated  to  the  Slove- 
nian people  In  the  United  States. 

The  dedication  events  which  also  Include  a 
representative  dedication  banquet  and  sev- 
eral cultural  programs  and  exhibits  have  been 
prepared  by  a  special  committee  in  Washing- 
ton chaired  by  Professor  Cyril  A.  Zebot  of 
Georgetown  University  who  Initiated  the  Idea 
and  work  for  the  new  chapel. 

The  Fund  Campaign  for  the  Slovenian 
Chapel  officially  began  during  the  National 
Convention  of  Slovenian  Women's  Union  held 
in  Washington.  DC.  in  May,  1967,  on  the 
appeal  of  the  late  Nat'l  Secretary  of  S.W.U., 
Mrs.  Alblna  Novak  and  the  subsequent  Na- 
tional Committee  was  headed  by  Joseph  Ne- 
manlch.  Presidnt  of  American  Slovenian 
Catholic  Union  headquartered  In  Jollet.  Il- 
linois and  Mrs.  Antonia  Turek,  President  of 
Slovenian  Women's  Union,  John  Susnlk, 
President  of  American  Mutual  Life  Ase'n  and 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  was  Prank  Turek 
of  Ohio. 
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IS  THE  PUBLIC  PROTECTED  FROM 
AMBULANCE  HUSTLERS? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WKST    VUtGtNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  my  effort  to  draw  attention  to  the 
deplorably  inadequate  treatment  gener- 
ally provided  by  ambulance  services 
across  the  Nation,  I  wish  to  submit  five 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  last  year.  The  articles  represent 
months  of  undercover  investigation  by 
Tribune  reporter  William  Jones  and  a 
member  of  a  civic  betterment  organiza- 
tion in  the  city. 

The  men  discovered  shocking  abuses 
and  atrocities  committed  by  ambulance 
attendants  against  critically  ill  or  in- 
jured persons. 

As  my  colleagues  read  these  articles, 
I  urge  them  to  ask  themselves  if  such 
atrocities  are  being  committed  in  their 
own  States.  After  months  of  investiga- 
tion and  study  in  this  area  I  feel  I  can 
answer  that  question.  In  all  but  a  hand- 
ful of  States,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  atrocities  committed  in  Chicago  are 
not  repeated  every  day. 

Furthermore,  countless  numbers  of 
persons  are  dying  at  the  hands  of  un- 
skilled attendants. 

The  reason  why  the  Chicago  abuses 
are  probably  being  repeated  is  that  there 
are  no  laws  licensing  and  regulating  am- 
bulance service  in  most  of  the  States. 
The  articles  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  8,  1970) 
Sadism  RmEs  an  Ambttiance 
(By  William  Jones) 
(A  Tribune  reporter  spent  two  months  un- 
covering  police   payoffs,  sadism,   and  other 
mistreatment  of  the  111  and  injured  In  Chica- 
go's private  ambulance  business.  This  Is  his 
second  report.) 

The  ambulance  siren  gave  a  final  growl  as 
we  arrived  in  front  of  the  blighted  south 
side  building. 

I  leaped  from  the  vehicle,  my  heart  poimd- 
Ing.  It  was  my  first  day  on  the  job  as  an 
ambulance  attendant  and  my  first  emergency 
call. 

I  had  a  good  reason  to  be  nervous.  Re- 
porting for  work  lees  than  an  hour  before, 
I  was  immedlmately  assigned  to  an  ambu- 
lance. Now,  with  no  training  In  the  handling 
of  a  stretcher  or  the  use  of  oxygen,  I  was 
to  be  confronted  with  a  reported  heart  at- 
tack victim  who  cotild  be  fighting  for  her 
life.  The  city  code  requires  only  first  aid 
training  to  be  licensed  as  an  attendant. 

FIBST    OF    HORBOR    STORIXS 

It  was  the  first  in  what  would  quickly  be- 
come a  long  list  of  horror  stories  Involving 
the  misery  merchants  who  operate  some  of 
Chicago's  private  ambulance  compames.  The 
two-month  Investigation,  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Better  Government  as- 
sociation, revealed  wide-spread  mismanage- 
ment, welfare  fraud,  sadism,  and  payoffs  to 
police  in  the  multimllllon-doUar-a-year 
private  ambulance  business. 

Before  this  34-hour  shift  was  over,  I  would 
witness  some  of  this  mistreatment  of  the 
111  and  injured.  I  would  also  be  threatened 
with  a  beating  when  one  of  my  employers 
suspected  I  was  a  private  investigator. 

On  this  day,  I  was  working  for  Mid- 
America  Ambulance  company,  5661  W.  Madi- 
son St..  a  company  that  bUled  the  state  for 
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more  than  $130,000  in  welfare  ambulance 
fees  during  the  first  four  months  of  1970. 
The  company  also  operates  a  subsidiary,  A- 
Alamo  Ambulance  company,  from  the  same 
address. 

I  WAS  WAKNZD,  Birr  .  .  . 

My  partner  was  David  Kuhn,  a  former  cab 
driver.  Earlier  after  Kuhn  learned  it  was  my 
first  ambulance  Job,  he  had  warned  me  I 
would  learn  things  "you  never  dreamed  hap- 
pened In  the  ambulance  business." 

Now,  as  we  prepared  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment to  answer  the  heart  attack  call,  I 
learned  what  he  meant. 

"We  won't  need  the  stretcher,"  Kuhn  said. 
"I  always  try  to  walk  these  welfare  cases  out 
to  the  ambulance.  Some  of  them  are  so  heavy 
and  you  have  to  watch  your  back  on  this  job." 

The  middle-aged  black  woman  was  In  a 
rear  bedroom  of  the  second  fioor  apartment, 
moaning  and  complaining  of  severe  chest 
pains.  Two  Chicago  firemen  were  already  on 
the  scene.  Kuhn  Immediately  took  charge. 

PATIENT    FORCED    TO    CBAWL 

"Do  you  think  you  can  walk  down  to  the 
ambulance?"  Kuhn  inquired.  "We'll  get  you 
to  the  hospital  a  lot  quicker  that  way." 

The  woman  responded  with  a  moan. 

"She's  faking.  I  itnow  she's  faking,"  said 
Kuhn,  whose  credentials  consist  of  seven 
months  as  an  ambulance  driver  and  attend- 
ant. "But  It  doesnt  look  like  we  can  talk  her 
into  walking.  Go  down  and  get  the  stretcher 
out  of  the  ambulance." 

I  told  him  I  dldnt  know  how  to  remove  the 
stretcher.  "Then  go  down  and  open  the  door 
and  wait  for  me,"  Kuhn  said.  He  returned  to 
the  bedroom  to  speak  with  the  firemen.  A 
short  time  later,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
firemen,  we  carried  the  victim  to  the  vehicle 
Kuhn  had  won  a  bizarre  victory  of  sorts,  how- 
ever. He  persuaded  the  woman  to  crawl  from 
her  bed  to  the  stretcher  in  the  hallway. 

NO   PREPARATION 

Before  we  departed  for  the  hospital,  Kuhn 
Inquired  if  I  knew  how  to  operate  the  oxygen 
tanks.  I  told  him  I  had  received  no  training 
in  the  operation  of  anything  In  the  ambu- 
lance. He  opened  the  oxygen  valve  briefly  and 
told  me  to  hold  the  mask  over  the  woman's 
face. 

Kuhn  later  explained  that  he  had  turned 
the  oxygen  on  for  a  few  seconds  and  then 
closed  the  valve  In  order  to  make  the  woman 
think  she  was  getting  oxygen.  This  pr«ctlce 
permits  the  company  to  charge  an  additional 
fee  of  $10.  As  he  filled  out  the  admitting  form 
at  County  hospital,  Kuhn  joked  about  the 
oxygen  and  asked  If  the  patient  had  Indicated 
it  had  helped  her  breathing. 

Several  days  later,  after  I  had  quit  Mid- 
America  and  sought  employment  vrtth  an- 
other ambulance  company,  William  Reckten- 
wald,  an  undercover  B.  G.  A.  investigator, 
rode  in  the  same  seat  and  observed  the  same 
horrifying  treatment  of  the  111  and  Injured. 

WALKED    OFF    JOB 

Recktenwald  became  so  sickened  by  what 
he  saw  during  a  31 -hour  shift  with  the  firm 
that  he  walked  off  the  job.  Some  of  the  faces 
of  the  victims  are  still  vivid  In  his  memory. 

"I  remember  one  call  where  a  very  old 
woman  was  bedridden  with  blood  clots  on  her 
legs,"  Recktenwald  said.  "The  driver  made 
sure  we  collected  the  $44  for  the  trip;  then  he 
said.  'She  can  vraJk  to  the  ambulance."  I 
knew  she  couldn't  make  It;  so  I  carried  her 
out  to  the  vehicle  in  my  arms.  We  never  took 
the  stretcher  out  of  the  ambulance." 

A  short  time  later,  Recktenwald  recalled, 
they  answered  a  call  regarding  a  victim  with 
a  possible  fractured  foot  In  a  third  floor 
apartment  in  Indiana  avenue. 

VICmi    WAUCS    DOWN 

"The  driver  told  me  to  wait  In  the  am- 
bulance while  he  went  upstairs,"  Reckten- 
wald reported.  "He  came  down  at>out  15 
minutes  later  and  told  me.  'I  got  the  s.o.b. . . . 
to  walk  down  the  three  fllgbts  of  stairs;  ao 
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we  Jiist  have  to  take  him  from  here.'  The  vic- 
tim, a  man  In  his  fortlee,  was  being  ^3lpe<l  by 
a  sister  and  a  neighbor. 

"Next  we  transported  a  blind  woman  In 
her  seventies,  who  was  having  a  problem  with 
her  left  foot,  from  Coimty  hospital  to  her 
south  side  home.  While  tucking  in  a  blanket 
around  her  feet,  it  became  evident  that  [the 
ambulance  driver]  was  causing  some  pain 
to  the  patient. 

"I  told  him  to  be  careful,  that  was  her  bad 
foot.  He  replied:  "These  clamn  welfare  cases 
are  lying  most  of  the  time  anyway.'  Then  he 
gave  the  foot  another  twla*." 

Rn>ICTn.K8    MOTHXB 

Responding  to  another  call,  for  a  young 
woman  who  needed  emergency  transporta- 
tion after  an  apparent  miscarriage,  Reckten- 
wald  watched  the  driver  burl  Insults  at  the 
patient's  mother  for  "nort  having  the  patient 
ready." 

"The  daughter  was  screaming  In  the  bed- 
room," Recktenwald  recalled.  "After  Insult- 
ing the  mother,  the  driver  walked  Into  the 
bedroom  and  announced :  'She  looks  all  right. 
She  can  walk  down  the  stairs.' 

"The  apartment  was  on  the  third  floor 
and  I  helped  her  walk  down.  It  was  raining 
outside  and  the  driver  ordered  her  to  crawl 
In  a  side  door  of  the  ambulance.  After  this 
oall,  I  didn't  know  how  much  more  I  could 
take." 

CSAWI.8     ON      FLOOR 

As  I  left  County  hospital  with  Kuhn  that 
first  day  on  the  Job,  I  also  wondered  how 
long  my  nerves  would  last.  Before  the  day 
was  over,  I  watched  a  cancer  victim,  so  weak 
he  couldn't  move  from  his  bed,  crawl  around 
the  bedroom  floor  on  his  hands  and  knees 
searching  for  his  welfare  card  while  Kuhn 
ogled  a  photo  of  a  female  relative  of  the 
patient. 

I  also  Incurred  Kuhn's  wrath  after  we  ar- 
rived In  front  of  a  south  side  tenement  In  re- 
sponse to  an  apparent  heart  attack  call. 
Kuhn  sent  me  Inside  the  building  to  "take  a 
look"  at  the  victim.  The  middle-aged  woman 
was  slumped  across  a  bed  and  was  having  ob- 
vious difficulty  breathing. 

A    ORKSSENC    DOWN 

I  dashed  outside  and  told  Kuhn  she  ap- 
pealed, to  be  In  bad  shape. 

"I  know  all  that,"  he  barked.  "But  I  sent 
you  In  there  to  see  if  she  would  walk  out 
here."  He  reluctantly  removed  the  stretcher 
from  the  ambulance.  Once  Inside  the  build- 
ing, Kuhn  convinced  the  woman  we  would 
save  time  if  she  walked  from  her  apartment 
to  the  stretcher  In  the  hallway. 

Dxirlng  tha  day  we  also  were  assigned  to 
stand-by  for  calls  at  a  north  side  substa- 
tion of  Mld-Amertca.  The  location,  only 
slightly  filthier  than  the  firm's  main  office, 
Is  In  a  small  garage  once  used  as  an  auto 
transmission  repair  shop.  I  dozed  on  a  dis- 
carded auto  seat  while  Kuhn  read  comic 
books. 

During  such  breaks,  Kuhn  also  decided  I 
needed  about  5  minutes'  training  in  the  use 
of  the  stretcher  and  oxygen  equipment.  While 
showing  me  how  to  operate  the  oxygen,  he 
exploded  a  regulator  bag. 

CAN'T    USX    SPLDJT 

I  was  also  shown  an  inflatable  splint,  but 
Kuhn  noted  he  could  tell  me  nothing  about 
It  "because  I  don't  know  what  It  Is  myself." 

Late  that  night,  as  I  waited  In  the  Madison 
office  of  the  company  to  begin  working  the 
overnight  shift  with  another  driver,  I  was 
confronted  by  an  owner  and  the  general 
manager  In  a  small  rear  office  of  the  build- 
ing. 

The  owner  demanded  to  see  my  "hard 
card."  the  laminated  ambulance  attendant's 
license  Issued  by  the  city  Public  Vehicle 
commission. 

DISCTTSSES  'CKACKOOWN' 

Moments  before  he  aaked  me  for  the  li- 
cense, he  had  been  discussing  the  "crack- 
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down"  by  the  commlaslon  following  a  l-mll- 
Uon-dollar  damage  suit  filed  against  Mid- 
America.  The  suit  charges  that  while  en 
route  to  a  hospital  with  a  heart  attack  vic- 
tim, the  ambulance  crew  was  ordered  by  the 
dispatcher  to  make  another  stop  to  pick  up 
a  pregnant  woman. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  the  widow  of  the 
heart  attack  victim,  who  was  dead  on  ar- 
rival at  the  hospital. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  owner  as  he  looked 
at  my  license.  "Mr.  William  Jones — private 
investigator."  The  private  investigator  state- 
ment was  an  apparent  attempt  to  catch  mo 
off  guard. 

'I'M   JAiSXS  BOND' 

I  laughed  ofT  the  statement  and  said  I 
was  really  James  Bond. 

"I  had  you  pegged  for  a  reliable,  long- 
term  man  when  I  hired  you,"  the  owner  said. 
"But  if  you're  a  private  Investigator  you're 
going  to  wind  up  with  a  rap  in  the  head. 
You  understand  what  I'm  saying?" 

I  laughed  off  the  threat  and  then  was 
ordered  to  produce  my  driver's  license.  They 
compared  it  with  the  ambulance  permit  and 
seemed  satisfied. 

'NO  BRKAO,  NO  BED' 

Recktenwald  and  I  also  received  instruc- 
tions on  ambulance  fees  while  we  worked 
for  the  firm.  If  the  patient  Is  a  welfare  recipi- 
ent, we  were  UAA.  the  company  was  assured 
of  payment  from  the  state.  On  a  cash  call, 
however,  the  policy  was  "no  bread,  no  bed." 

When  I  asked  what  we  were  to  do  if  a 
family  had  no  cash.  I  was  told:  "Tiim  around 
and  leave." 

Another  driver  put  It  this  way : 

"They  (the  victim]  can  go  in  a  blue  star 
ambulance.  That's  the  p>ollce.  If  they're  bad 
enough  the  poUce  will  take  them.  And  if 
they  don't  move  them  while  they  are  sick, 
they  do  remove  stiffs." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  9. 1970] 

Heart  Victim  Is  Lxrr  nc  Plat;  Had  Only  t2 

(By  William  Jones) 

(A  Tribune  reporter  spent  two  months  un- 
covering police  payoffs,  sadism,  and  other 
mistreatment  of  the  ill  and  injured  in  Chi- 
cago's private  ambulance  business.  This  Is  his 
third  report.) 

The  two-man  private  ambulance  crew  stood 
over  the  gasping  middle-age  man  in  bis 
north  side  apartment,  arguing  with  a  friend 
of  the  victim. 

"Thats  all  he's  got  Is  two  bucks?"  asked 
one  of  the  attendants.  "He's  gotta  have  at 
least  $38  or  we  can't  take  him.  Ain't  he  on 
welfare  or  medicare  or  something?  We  ain't 
got  a  chance  of  collecting  on  something  like 
this." 

The  friend  shook  his  he&d  and  pointed  to 
the  (2  on  the  kitchen  table. 

"That  two  bucks  Is  all  I  could  find."  said 
the  friend.  "But  he's  got  a  job  so  he'd  be 
good  for  the  money." 

Both  attendants  shook  their  heads  and 
shrugged.  One  of  them  called  his  office,  Mid- 
America  Ambulance  company,  5661  Madison 
St.,  and  said  the  crew  had  been  ordered  to 
leave  the  premises  without  the  victim.  Then 
they  dragged  the  victim  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack  to  a  kitchen  chair  where  he  slumped 
over  the  table. 

LEAVX    WITHOtrT    VICTIM 

Before  leaving  the  apartment,  one  of  the 
attendants  committed  the  final  Indignity.  He 
pocketed  the  victim's  last  $2. 

The  misery  merchants  were  at  work.  They 
are  the  hustlers  among  the  city's  private  am- 
bulance companies  and  they  have  decided 
there  is  a  price  tag  on  your  life. 

A  two-month  investigation  by  The  Tribune 
and  Better  Oovernment  association  revealed 
widespread  mistreatment  and  sadlsitlc  acts 
toward  the  111  and  injured. 

Working  within  the  buatness,  this  reporter 
and  William  Recktenwald,  a  B.  O.  A.  under- 
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cover  investigator,  were  sickened  at  what  w« 
saw. 

A»  this  ambulance  crew  waa  ordered  to  walk 
out  on  a  macL  who  may  have  been  flghtlng 
for  his  life,  the  company  was  oonfldeQt  that 
Its  actions  would  never  be  known  to  the 
public  or  the  city  vehicle  oommlaslon  which 
permits  them  to  operate. 

VICTIM    WAS   INTXSTIGATOS 

But  this  i^parent  victim  was  different 
from  the  thousands  of  others  who  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  misery  merchants  In  Chi- 
cago each  year.  This  victim  was  George  Bllaa. 
chief  Investigator  for  the  B.  O.  A.,  and  hia 
friend  was  Roland  Restle,  another  B.  Q.  A. 
undercover  agent. 

In  another  room  off  the  kitchen,  behind 
a  glass  paneled  door  covered  with  a  Venetian 
blind,  William  Yates,  a  Tribtjnb  photog- 
rapher,  and  this  reporter  observed  and  photo- 
graphed the  bizarre  event. 

The  first  words  uttered  by  one  of  the  at- 
tendants to  his  companion  were,  "All  he's 
got  l3  two  bucks." 

After  the  ambulance  crew  received  Its  in- 
structions to  desert  the  victim,  they  asked 
Reetle  if  he  had  any  way  to  get  Bliss  to  a 
hospital  by  himself. 

"Well,  my  sister  has  a  car,  but  I  dont 
know  how  long  it  will  take  to  get  It,"  said 
Restle.  who  had  called  the  ambulance  10 
minutes  earlier. 

MBANT    A   CASH    CALL 

"We  got  a  1010  call  on  this  and  that  means 
It's  a  cash  call."  said  an  attendant.  "We 
could  call  him  some  kind  of  wagon  or  hold 
him  here  in  the  chair  until  you  get  a  car." 

This  grotesque  incident  is  what  is  known 
among  Mld-Amerlca  crews  as  "no  bread,  no 
bed."  It  means,  as  one  driver  explained  to  me 
when  I  worked  for  the  comptmy,  that  If  the 
victims  dont  have  the  money  or  a  welfare 
card,  the  crew  Is  supposed  to  leave  Immedi- 
ately. 

This  policy  Is  not  unique  to  Mld-Amerlca. 
At  Alert  Ambulance  company.  3109  N.  Cicero 
av..  which  also  operates  Berz  and  Aero  am- 
bulance companies,  the  code  for  a  cash  call 
Is  GTM.  Recktenwald,  my  partner  in  the  un- 
dercover Investigation,  explains  the  code  In 
this  report: 

"We  received  a  code  3  {lights  and  siren] 
call.  We  found  a  white  male  about  7^  years 
old  named  Joseph,  who  was  blind,  doubled 
up  in  a  chair  and  screaming  about  the  pains 
in  his  left  side.  We  immediately  transferred 
htm  to  Mother  Cabrlnl  hospital. 

TELLS  ABOUT  PATOIT 

"When  we  arrived  at  the  hospital ,  we  re- 
ceived pajrment  for  the  call  from  the  man's 
daughter-in-law.  As  we  left  the  hospital  (the 
driver]  remarked  to  me:  "Can  you  imagine 
that  s.o.b.  (his  employer)  wanted  me  to 
OTM.'  I  Inquired  as  what  GTM  stood  for 
and  he  replied:  'Get  the  money  before  you 
put  the  patient  In  the  ambulance.  Can  you 
Imagine  me  asking  for  the  money  with  the 
old  man  screaming  the  way  he  was.' " 

Recktenwald  said  such  attendants  run  the 
risk  of  having  the  ambulance  fee  deducted 
from  their  salaries  if  the  victim  fails  to  pay. 

Recktenwald  also  reported  this  Incident  of 
fee  gouging  while  working  for  Mld-Amerlca. 

Responding  to  a  call  involving  an  old  man 
In  a  west  side  public  housing  project  for  the 
elderly,  the  ambulance  driver  first  ordered 
the  vlotlm  to  get  up  and  move  himself  onto 
the  stretcher.  After  watching  a  Chicago  po- 
licemEin  accepting  a  payoff  for  referring  the 
call  to  Mld-Amerlca,  the  man  was  taken  to 
a  hospital. 

TAKES  LAST   $2 

"Upon  arrival,  an  old  lady.  In  her  eighties, 
who  had  come  along  with  us  to  pay  the  bill, 
was  asked  for  the  money."  said  Recktenwald. 
"She  was  told  the  cost  was  $36.  She  was  quite 
elderly  and  her  handa  shook  as  she  paid  tha 
money  to  us.  She  was  confused  and  only 
gave  us  $31,  but  thought  It  waa  $36. 

"The  driver  counted  the  money  and  said 
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•1  need  5  more  dollars.'  The  lady  became 
very  nervous  and  opened  her  purse  again. 
You  oould  see  she  only  had  $2  left.  The  driver 
said  he  could  reduce  the  fee  to  $33  because 
of  the  short  distance  and  the  woman  re- 
sponded: 'If  I  give  you  these  two  dollars  I 
won't  have  any  money  at  all,  not  even  car 
fare  to  get  back  home.' 

"The  driver  grabbed  the  $2  and  told  the 
woman:  'Your  house  Is  only  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  away.  You  could  almost  walk  It. 
rm  siire  they'll  help  you  out  here  at  the 
hospital.' " 

DRAGS  CANCER  FATtKNT 

At  Scully-Walton  Ambulance  company,  16 
N.  Laramie  av.,  an  ambulance  crew  refused 
to  take  a  cancer  patient  to  the  hospital  imtU 
they  were  assured  that  a  relative  was  waiting 
there  with  the  cash.  The  patient,  whose  body 
was  so  wracked  with  the  disease  that  he 
pleaded  to  be  handled  gently,  was  asked  if  he 
could  walk  from  his  bed  to  the  stretcher. 

"I'm  sorry,  I  don't  think  I  can,"  he  said. 

"Well  then  we're  just  going  to  have  to 
move  you,"  said  the  ambulance  driver,  who 
claims  to  be  the  south  side  manager  for 
Scully- Walton.  He  grabbed  the  patient  under 
the  arms  and  dragged  him  to  the  stretcher 
where  the  man  was  dropped.  As  the  victim's 
face  contorted  In  pain,  the  driver  said  to 
Recktenwald : 

"Next  time  the  guy  will  walk  to  the 
stretcher.  We  dldnt  use  a  sheet  on  this  pa- 
tient either.  I  wasn't  sure  If  that  nigger  was 
going  to  pay." 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  10,  1970] 

Ten  Dollars  Is  Common  Pee:   Police  Sell 

Ambulance  C.*ses 

(By  WUliam  Jones) 

(A  Tribune  reporter  spent  two  months 
uncovering  police  payoffs,  sadism,  and  other 
mistreatment  of  the  Ul  and  injured  In  Chi- 
cago's private  ambulance  industry.  This 
fourth  report  focuses  on  police  payoffs.) 

Sometime  on  the  afternoon  of  May  11,  on 
Chicago's  south  side,  a  black  man  named 
William  James  suffered  a  fractured  hip. 

The  cause  of  the  accident  Is  not  known 
and  even  James  may  not  remember  where  It 
happened  because  he  is  subject  to  epileptic 
seizures. 

But  the  story  of  what  happened  to  this 
40-year-old  Chlcagoan  Is  the  story  of  the 
hustlers  among  the  city's  private  ambulance 
Industry  who  buy  and  sell  human  beings.  It 
also  Is  the  story  of  their  partners  In  this 
grisly  business — a  group  of  Chicago  police- 
men who  are  willing  to  sell  people  like  James 
for  $10. 

BIZARRE   PARTNTRSHIP 

The  bizarre  partnership,  which  flourishes 
in  all  sections  of  the  city,  was  uncovered 
during  a  two-month  investigation  of  the 
private  ambulance  Industry  by  The  Tribune 
and  the  Better  Government  Association. 

The  probe  uncovered  wide-spread  mistreat- 
ment of  the  Ul  and  Injured,  welfare  fraud 
and  a  police  payoff  system  so  sophisticated 
that  ambulance  attendants  at  some  com- 
panies receive  "drop"  (payoff)  money  before 
they  begin  work. 

My  partner  in  the  undercover  probe  was 
William  Recktenwald.  a  B.  G.  A.  investigator 
who  also  worked  as  a  licensed  ambulance 
attendant. 

The  disclosures  already  have  sparked  an 
Investigation  by  the  Internal  inspections 
division  of  the  police  department  and  all 
reports  were  tiimed  over  yesterday  to  Lt. 
John  Harris  and  8gt.  Morton  Lowy  of  the 
division. 

A   DOCT7MKNTXD   CASX 

William  James'  case  is  not  unusual.  What 
is  unusual  is  that  hia  horrifying  e]q>erience 
has  been  documented  from  beginning  to  end. 
For  James,  the  end  is  a  bed  in  Cook  coimty 
boepltal  where  last  week  be  couldnt  re- 
member his  name. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  James  Buffered  the  fractured  hip  May 
11,  he  was  picked  up  by  police  squadrol  273. 
Instead  of  transporting  the  victim  to  County 
Hospital,  a  phone  call  was  made  to  Mld- 
Amerlca  Ambulance  company,  5651  W.  Madi- 
son St.,  a  company  that  has  billed  the  state 
for  more  than  $130,000  In  welfare  ambulance 
fees  during  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year. 

Recktenwald  was  the  attendant  on  the 
ambulance  that  responded  to  the  call.  Here 
Is  his  report: 

"We  drove  with  lights  and  siren  to  the 
location  (39th  street  and  Indiana  avenue), 
arriving  at  approximately  3  p.m.  There  was 
a  Chicago  police  squadrol.  No.  273.  parked  on 
Indiana  avenue  In  front  of  the  Brown  Fu- 
neral home.  We  pulled  up  next  to  the  unit 
and  the  officers  got  out  and  opened  the  back 
of  their  squadrol. 

"There  was  a  male  Negro  in  the  back  of 
the  squadrol.  He  was  complaining  of  a  broken 
hip.  We  wheeled  our  stretcher  behind  the 
squadrol  and  the  patient  was  told  to  get 
down  on  the  stretcher. 

"The  driver  then  walked  to  the  sidewalk 
side  of  the  squadrol  and  handed  money  to 
one  of  the  officers.  The  officer  placed  his  hand 
m  his  pocket  immediately,  smiled,  and  got  In 
his  squadrol. 

WAITED    TWO    HOURS 

"On  the  way  to  the  hospital  the  patient 
said  he  had  been  in  the  rear  of  the  squadrol 
for  almost  two  hours  waiting  for  the  am- 
bulance. He  also  related  that  he  was  an 
epileptic." 

Upon  arriving  at  County  hospital.  Reckten- 
wald noted,  the  Mld-Amerlca  driver  in- 
structed his  attendant  how  to  falsify  admis- 
sion forms  when  the  victim  Is  received  from 
the  rear  of  a  police  squadrol. 

The  drive  then  Informed  Recktenwald  that 
the  report  would  be  falsified  to  Indicate  that 
the  victim  was  picked  up  In  a  neighbor's 
house  [he  spelled  It  "nabor"]  and  was  never 
in  police  custody.  Since  James  Is  a  welfare 
recipient,  the  ambulance  fee  of  approximate- 
ly $40  will  be  paid  by  the  state. 

James  was  not  an  isolated  case  this  day, 
Recktenwald  recalls.  At  one  point,  the  driver 
ran  out  of  $10  bills  for  welfare  case  bribes 
and  borrowed  the  money  from  Recktenwald. 
The  driver  later  replenished  his  supply  when 
the  main  office  sent  out  more  money  with 
another  driver. 

JUBILANT    OVER    PATOFT 

At  Scully-Walton  Ambulance  company,  18 
N.  Laramie  av.,  the  south  side  manager  of  the 
firm  was  jubilant  over  the  opportunity  to  pay 
$10  to  a  policeman  named  Jordan  driving 
squad  car  No.  716  in  the  6900  block  of 
Emerald  avenue. 

"This  Is  a  milestone  for  tm,"  the  manager 
noted.  "The  7th  [police]  district  has  been 
completely  tied  up  with  Mld-Amerlca.  Maybe 
we  can  start  to  get  some  of  their  business." 

Another  welfare  patient  payoff,  also  trans- 
acted at  the  rear  of  a  squadrol.  Involved  an 
apparent  mental  patient  known  only  as 
"Jimmy."  The  Mld-Amerlca  Ambulance 
driver  was  observed  handing  a  $10  bill  to  a 
policeman  named  Murphy  at  the  comer  of 
63d  street  and  Vernon  avenue. 

The  patient,  who  babbled  about  two  large 
dogs  chasing  the  ambulance,  was  taken  to 
the  mental  section  of  County  hospital.  As 
Recktenwald  waited  for  the  driver  to  re- 
turn to  the  ambulance,  he  saw  "Jimmy" 
leave  the  hospital  and  crawl  under  the  am- 
bulance. The  patient  was  ordered  out  from 
under  the  ambulance,  and  then  crawled 
under  a  car. 

When  the  driver  returned  to  the  ambu- 
lance he  said  the  hospital  had  indicated 
"Jimmy"  was  "all  right,"  and  should  not 
be  admitted. 

HANDS   OVER    NOTEBOOK 

Still  another  payoff  occurred  at  a  nursing 
home  operated  In  the  basement  at  6951  Ellis 
av.  In  this  case,  the  ambulance  driver  {wssed 
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a  notebook  with  an  aluminum  cover  to  a 
policeman  In  squadrol  No.  722  after  the 
driver  was  observed  Inserting  a  $10  In  the 
notebook. 

A  payoff  to  police  also  was  witnessed  when 
an  elderly  hernia  victim  was  picked  up  In 
a  north  side  home  for  the  elderly.  Reckten- 
wald reported: 

"After  having  the  patient  get  up  and  move 
himself  onto  the  stretcher,  we  wheeled  nitr^ 
Into  the  hall.  I  turned  around  and  saw  Dave 
(the  ambulance  driver]  pass  something  to 
Officer  Browner,  Star  No.  3405.  I  oould  see 
It  was  a  folded-up  piece  of  United  States 
currency.  I  was  about  8  to  9  feet  away.  The 
officer  said,  "Thanks' " 

A  Scully-Walton  driver  was  ridiculed  by 
his  fellow  workers  for  his  enthusiasm  in 
making  payoffs  to  obtain  welfare  clients. 

MAKES    A    "double    DROP" 

After  giving  a  fire  department  ambulance 
crew  $10,  he  also  paid  an  emergency  room 
nurse  $5  In  what  his  companions  termed  a 
"double  drop." 

During  a  shift  change  at  Scully- Walton, 
the  crews  were  mustered  In  a  room  and  told 
the  payoff  system  was  being  expanded. 

"Now  listen  up  you  guys."  said  a  com- 
pany executive,  "if  any  of  you  get  a  call  from 
(a  north  side  hotel],  it's  a  $10  drop  to  the 
room  clerk." 

The  executive  also  told  the  attendants 
they  would  be  receiving  all  Industrial  acci- 
dent calls  from  a  north  side  factory,  but 
that  there  were  to  be  no  on-the-spot  payoffs 
because  "I  take  care  of  that  myself." 

This  same  company  executive  regaled  his 
employes  the  next  day  with  this  story  about 
a  competitor : 

"A  couple  of  guys  (from  another  ambu- 
lance company]  just  brought  a  fellow  into 
the  hospital  and  just  as  they're  about  to 
collect,  the  doctor  comes  out  and  says  he's 
dead  and  the  wife  went  into  hysterics  and 
won't  pay  them  now." 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  11,  1970) 
Ex-8tate  Official  Inflates  Costs  for  Am- 
bulances' Welfare  Clients 
(By  William  Jones) 

(A  Tribune  reporter  spent  two  months  un- 
covering police  payoffs,  sadism,  and  other 
mistreatment  of  the  Ul  and  Injured  in  Chi- 
cago's private  ambulance  Industry.  The  fifth 
report  deals  with  Inflated  welfare  fees.) 

Two  years  ago  the  director  of  all  welfare 
payments  for  the  state  of  Illinois  decided 
"welfare  business  Is  good  business." 

He  was  so  convinced  that  there  was  a  profit 
to  be  reaped  from  the  state's  multi-miUion 
dollar  public  aid  budget  that  he  quit  his  post 
In  Springfield,  formed  a  company  named 
Welfare  BUllng  Service,  and  began  advertis- 
ing among  Chicago  area  ambulance  operators, 
doctors  and  medical  clinics. 

"TOU  and  I  KNOW" 

"You  and  I  know  welfare  business  is  good 
business."  the  circulars  proclaimed.  "Increase 
your  Income  from  welfare  and  medicare.  Be 
represented  [in  the  Chicago  public  aid  of- 
fice] by  someone  who  knows  ALL  the  Ins  and 
outs  of  welfare." 

His  name  Is  Prank  Andrew  and  his  Spring- 
field company,  now  called  Ellnola  Medical 
Payment  Systems,  Is  Inflating  ambulance 
welfare  bills  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 

Andrew  then  charges  his  clients  a  16  per 
cent  fee  for  this  "collection"  service.  Last 
year,  two  of  his  approximately  26  clients  col- 
lected more  than  $160,000  in  welfare  ambu- 
lance fees  from  the  state. 

The  firm's  scheme  to  charge  phony  fees 
and  Inflate  other  costs  was  uncovered  during 
a  two-month  Investigation  of  the  private 
ambulance  Industry  by  The  Tribune  and  the 
Better  Government  association.  Leonard 
Roth,  who  operates  Acorn  Ambiilance  com- 
pany In  Chicago,  cooperated  In  the  probe  by 
enrolling  as  one  of  the  ooBaptaxj%  tilmti. 
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Within  wMlu  after  lUlnoU  Medical  Pay- 
ment* Systems  accepted  the  Acorn  accoiint, 
the  state  was  being  billed  for  extra  charoes 
never  listed  bv  Roth. 

ASKS   m   PBOBX 

The  st«te  department  of  public  aid  re- 
sponded to  the  disclosures  yesterday  by  sign- 
ing a  complaint  against  Andrew  and  hla  firm 
with  Atty.  Oen.  William  Scott's  consumer 
fraud  and  complaint  division. 

Oershom  Hurwltz,  deputy  director  of  the 
dei>artment  of  public  aid,  said  he  also  has 
asked  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
enter  the  case  since  it  involves  a  former  state 
employee  receiving  funds  from  a  sUte  de- 
I>artment. 

David  Thomas.  Illinois  auditor  general,  has 
ordered  Andrew  to  produce  all  of  hla  books 
and  records. 

Andrew  explained  during  an  interview  In 
Springfield  that  he  does  Increase  the  bills 
submitted  by  ambulance  operators  "because 
I  know  public  aid  will  pay  for  it." 

"I'm  like  a  counselor.  I  spent  five  years 
working  for  the  sUte.  I  have  a  duty  to  my 
clients  to  get  as  much  as  I  can.  I  tell  them 
to  leave  their  bUls  blink  and  I  fiU  in  the 
amounts.  Believe  me.  a  lot  of  these  guys 
[ambulance  operators)  don't  know  what  the 
hell  they're  doing." 

CALLS    BOTH    IN    CHICAGO 

Andrew,  who  was  not  aware  that  Acorn 
Ambulance  was  cooperating  in  the  probe,  in- 
sisted on  phoning  Roth  in  Chicago  while  this 
reporter  listened  on  an  extension.  Roth  did 
not  disclose  during  this  conversation  that 
he  was  cooperating  in  the  fee  gouKins  inves- 
tigaUon.  o   -t>  -» 

Andrew:  "Say,  old  boy.  aren't  you  aware 
that  your  basic  rate  of  these  calls  is  $36?  " 

Roth:  "No.  I  charge  $35." 

Andrew:  "How  about  oxygen?" 

Roth :  "I  charged  $6  until  a  few  months  ago 
^hen  I  went  up  to  M.  But  I  sent  you  some 
of  the  bills  charging  $6." 

"1    BILL    AT    $10" 

Andrew:  "I  bUl  that  at  $10.  you  know.  We 
automatlcaUy  put  that  down.  It  could  easily 
be  that  you  put  down  an  erroneous  figure." 

Roth :  "No.  I  never  charged  $10  for  oxygen 
and   you    never   told   me   you   would   charge 

Andrew:  "Now  Leonard,  you  kix)w  about 
the  night  service  charge,  dont  you?  I've 
added  an  extra  $3  on  your  night  calls." 

Roth:  "I  charge  a  flat  $35  rate  24  hours  a 
day." 

Andrew:  "WeU  then,  maybe  you  don't  want 
me  to  make  an  extra  charge  for  night  service 
I've  been  bUllng  at  the  same  rate  I  bUl  for 
Mld-Amerlca." 

"NOTHING  WRONG  HZax" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  phone  conversa- 
tion. Andrew  returned  to  his  office  and  said- 
"When  you're  talking  about  a  dollar,  youTe 
not  talking  about  much  money,  my  friend 
I  Just  took  it  upon  myself  to  raise  it.  It  looks 
bad  I  agree,  but  there's  nothing  wrong  here. 

"It  may  seem  like  I  increase  the  costs  of 
welfare,  but  thU  is  Just  not  true.  You  see 
since  I  know  how  to  fill  out  the  forms  cor- 
rectly. It  actually  saves  the  stfte  money  be- 
cause the  computers  doesnt  reject  them  and 
create  a  lot  of  extra  bookkeeping." 

Andrew  also  managed  to  collect  $41  from 
the  state  for  a  welfare  ambulance  trip  that 
Roth  never  made. 

One  of  Andrew's  top  clients  Is  Mld-Amerlca 
Ambulance  company,  5661  W.  Madison  st..  a 
arm  exposed  this  week  for  its  sadistic  treat- 
ment of  welfare  patients.  A  random  survey 
of  200  Mid-America  bUIs  in  Springfield 
showed  that  a  $2  night  service  charge  was 
paid  for  181  of  the  trips. 

CHXCK  HOSPITAL  EKCOaDS 

Some  of  the  200  bUla  surveyed  later  were 
compared    with    admitting   forms    at    Oook 
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county  boapital  and  show  the  night  service 
fee  is  charged  for  patients  arriving  at  such 
times  as  10:25  a.m.,  11:37  a.m.,  2:07  p.m., 
and  2:52  p.m. 

The  times  are  recorded  at  the  hospital  by 
Inserting  the  admitting  form  in  a  time  clock 
when  the  patient  Is  wheeled  into  the  emer- 
gency room. 

Public  aid  officials  Indicated  yesterday  that 
they  will  order  Andrew  to  produce  a  list  of 
his  clients  and  former  clients  and  that  all  of 
their  bills  wUl  be  "thoroughly  checked"  by 
the  state  auditor's  office. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  12,  1971] 

Ambot^nces'  Cbkws  PiLnx  Hospital  Goods 

FOB    Thxib    SrPPLIXS 

(By  William  Jones) 

(A  TaiBtrNK  reporter  spent  two  months  un- 
covering poUce  payoffs  and  the  sadistic  treat- 
ment of  patients  in  Chicago's  private  ambu- 
lance Industry.  The  sixth  and  final  report 
exposes  hospital  thefts,  vehicle  code  viola- 
tions, and  cost-cutting  schemes  that  Jeop- 
ardize the  weU  being  of  the  ill  and  injured. ) 

The  79-year-old  man  had  Just  been  pro- 
nounced dead  In  the  hospital  emergency 
room,  but  that  was  not  what  was  worrying 
the  ambulance  driver. 

A  disposable  oxygen  mask  that  sells  for  60 
cents  had  been  used  by  the  Mld-Amerlca 
Ambulance  company  crew  in  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  revive  the  victim  and  now  the  mask 
was  missing. 

"What  happened  to  that  mask?"  the  driver 
asked  a  nurse. 

"THaiW  THAT  AWAT" 

"We  threw  that  away,"  the  nurse  replied 
pointing  to  an  emergency  room  waste  pall. 

"We  take  and  sterilize  them  sometimes  and 
use  them  agam,"  the  driver  told  the  nurse 
as  he  began  rummaging  thru  the  waste  con- 
tainer. He  located  the  mask  and  the  crew  re- 
turned to  their  ambulance.  Then,  without 
even  wiping  the  dead  mans  perspiration  from 
the  vinyl  mask,  the  driver  connected  it  to  an 
oxygen  tank  to  be  used  by  the  next  patient. 

Callous  disregard  for  even  the  most  basic 
sanitary  practices  is  not  unusual  among  the 
misery  merchants  In  the  city's  private  ambu- 
lance industry.  They  are  hustling  24  hours  a 
day  and  the  public  is  the  victim. 

WORKXD  WITH  THEM 

The  details  of  their  operations  were  un- 
covered during  a  two-month  undercover 
probe  by  The  Tribune  and  the  Better  Oov- 
emment  association.  My  partner  was  William 
Recktenwald.  a  B  Q.  a.  investigator.  We 
worked  as  ambulance  attendants  with  the 
misery  merchants  and  saw  how  they  worried 
more  about  recovering  disposable  oxygen 
masks  and  stealing  hospital  linen  than  dis- 
pensing proper  care  to  the  ill  and  Injured. 

While  working  for  Mld-Amerlca.  I  asked  a 
driver  how  often  we  would  be  changing  the 
sheets. 

"Well,  it  all  depends."  I  was  told.  "We're 
supposed  to  change  them  for  every  patient, 
but  I  don't.  Of  course,  if  you  get  one  that 
vomits  or  bleeds  you  don't  have  much 
choice." 

USED    EIGHT    TIMES 

Recktenwald  recalls  that  whUe  working  for 
Alert  Ambulance  company,  which  also  op- 
erates Aero  and  Berz  Ambulance  companies, 
the  same  sheets  were  used  for  eight  consecu- 
tive patlente.  After  delivering  a  patient  to  a 
hospital  as  an  Alert  attendant,  Recktenwald 
reported  this  Incident.- 

"After  we  dropped  the  patient  off  we  were 
driving  away  from  the  area  and  I  said  to  the 
driver,  'Son  of  a  gun.  I  think  I  picked  up  an 
extra  pillow  case  at  the  hospital  by  accident.' 
He  answered.  'Great.  I  grabbed  some  towela 
That's  the  way  we  get  most  of  our  stuff.'  " 

Then  the  driver  reached  under  the  seat  and 
proudly  displayed  a  stethoscope. 

"How  do  you  think  I  got  this,"  he  said. 
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HAVE    HOSPITALS'    BRAKDS 

Pillow  cases  In  the  ambulances  frequently 
carry  the  stenciled  name  of  a  Chicago  area 
hospital.  A  former  driver  for  a  north  side  am- 
bulance company  told  me  that  at  one  time 
the  owners  ran  a  weekly  contest  among  their 
ambulance  crews  to  see  who  could  steal  the 
most  from  hospital  emergency  rooms.  The 
weekly  prize  for  the  best  thief  was  $25. 

The  same  day  they  were  taking  hospital 
linen.  Recktenwald  recalled,  the  company  dis- 
played Its  attitude  about  city  regulations 
governing  emergency  vehicles.  The  use  of  the 
red  lights  and  siren  on  an  ambulance  are 
banned  by  city  ordinance  unless  the  case  u 
an  emergency. 

On  this  particular  trip,  however,  the  am- 
bulance. Its  lights  flashing  and  alren  wall- 
ing, was  delivering  a  stretcher  to  another 
crew  that  had  forgotten  their  stretcher. 

"WE'LL    BE    IN    TROTTBLE" 

As  the  ambulance  roared  thru  the  city 
the  driver  told  Recktenwald: 

"Boy.  you  know,  if  we  ever  get  caught  us- 
ing the  lights  and  siren  to  deliver  a  stretcher 
well  be  in  trouble." 

WhUe  I  worked  for  Mld-Amerlca.  Toby 
Tlndle.  the  general  manager  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  ordered  me  to  drive  an 
ambulance  to  a  south  side  new  car  dealer 
where  -nndle  was  taking  his  personal  car  for 
repairs.  When  I  told  him  I  couldn't  drive  an 
ambulance  with  only  a  city  attendant's 
license,  Tlndle  told  me: 

"Don't  worry  about  It.  The  vehicle  com- 
missioner's office  doesn't  come  this  far  south." 

PORCET  THEIR  SPLINTS 

A  Scully-Walton  Ambulance  crew  arrived 
at  a  home  on  South  Woodlawn  avenue  to 
transport  a  victim  with  an  apparent  broken 
ankle,  only  to  find  there  were  no  splints  In 
the  vehicle.  In  order  to  give  the  victim  first 
aid,  they  had  to  ask  the  family  for  some  old 
magazines  which  the  ambulance  crew  folded 
to  serve  as  a  makeshift  splint. 

Both  Mld-Amerlca  and  Scully  Walton  were 
banned  from  transporting  public  aid  re- 
cipients Wednesday  by  David  L.  Daniel,  coun- 
ty director  of  public  aid.  Daniel  said  the  order 
will  remain  in  effect  until  his  office  completes 
an  Investigation  of  the  sadistic  treatment  of 
patients  disclosed  by  The  TRistrNE. 

Mld-Amerlca  and  its  president,  Victor  Per- 
rara,  also  were  charged  with  having  unsanl- 
tary  premises  and  emergency  equipment  yes- 
terday by  the  board  of  health. 

OPERATED    POOD    SERVICE 

In  1963.  Perrara  and  his  brother,  Leonard, 
operated  Mld-Amerlca  Food  Service.  Inc..  In 
River  Forest,  a  company  that  promised  re- 
duced food  prices  with  the  purchase  of  a 
home  freezer.  The  Chicago  Better  Business 
bureau  reported  at  the  time  that  It  had  re- 
ceived more  than  50  complaints  against  the 
company  during  its  single  year  of  existence. 

A  salesman  for  the  firm  was  found  guilty 
of  deceptive  practices  and  fined  $500  the  same 
year  after  a  Homewood  family  alleged  they 
had  signed  a  contract  calling  for  total  pay- 
ments of  $392.  They  later  were  told  by  the 
company  that  they  owed  $1,218. 

A    riNAL    NOTE 

A  final  note  on  the  condition  of  Mid- 
America's  equipment  was  made  while  a  teen- 
age victim  of  a  street  gang  shooting  was 
being  transported  from  a  hospital  to  his 
home. 

"WhUe  transporting  the  patient,  we  hit  a 
bad  bump  about  a  block  away  from  County 
hospital."  Recktenwald  reported.  "The  shocks 
and  springs  in  the  rear  of  the  ambulance  are 
very  bad.  We  had  hit  this  same  bump  several 
times  earlier  In  the  day. 

"On  this  particular  occasion,  the  Jolt 
caused  the  patient  to  flinch  and  the  bandages 
immediately  became  reddened  with  blood 
from  the  wound  which  reopened." 
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COMMISSIO: 
INCREASED  C 


MARLAND  URGES 
EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thuraday,  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Educaticwi.  discussed 
the  pressing  need  for  the  redirection  of 
the  Nation's  educational  objectives  in  an 
interview  that  appeared  in  the  August  8, 
1971  New  York  Times.  Dr.  Marland's  re- 
marks stress  the  Importance  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
"career  education"  to  replace  the  tradi- 
tional vocational  and  general  education 
curriculums  that  all  too  often  leave  the 
high  school  graduate  unprepared  to  com- 
pete in  the  labor  market.  He  also  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  college  degree  has 
been  oversold  to  point  that  it  has  become 
a  "natiOTial  fetish."  The  Commissioner 
makes  a  strong  case  that  career  educa- 
tion could  bring  about  the  necessary 
change  so  that  "a  first-rate  artisan  who 
works  with  his  hands  is  held  in  as  high 
esteem  as  the  graduate  of  a  liberal  arts 
coUege." 

Dr.  Marland's  observations  on  the  re- 
vitalization  of  our  Naticm's  education 
process  were  indeed  penetrating  and  de- 
serve to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  observations  follows: 

Education  Chtep  Urges  More  Career 

Training 

(By  Gene  I.  MaeroS) 

Vocational  education,  far  more  broadly 
based  than  at  present,  figures  prominently 
111  the  blueprint  that  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  drawing  up  for  the 
future  of  American  education. 

At  the  same  time,  he  Is  putting  less  em- 
phasis than  his  predecessors  did  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  four-year  college  education, 
which  the  nation  has  considered  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  schooling  and  the  principal 
rouie  to  success. 

Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland  Jr.,  the  commis- 
sioner, discussed  his  educational  philosophy 
in  an  interview  in  Washington  last  week. 

While  he  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
Impose  his  views  on  local  school  districts.  Dr. 
Marland  can  Influence  local  decisions  through 
the  power  of  persuasion  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Office  of  Education  allocates  ap- 
pro.xlmately  $5-bllllon  it  has  available  for 
primary  and  secondary  schools  and  for  col- 
leges. 

"We  have  hypnotized  ourselves."  the  com- 
missioner said.  'We  are  so  preoccupied  with 
higher  education  that  it  has  become  a  na- 
tional fetish.  High  schools  measure  their  suc- 
cess by  the  number  of  their  students  who  go 
on  to  college.  People  view  vocational  educa- 
tion as  a  great  thing  for  the  neighbor's 
children." 

Dr.  Marland,  who  is  completing  his  eighth 
month  In  office,  stressed  the  following  points: 

The  notion  that  someone  who  goes  to  col- 
lege Is  better  than  someone  who  does  not  go 
must  be  changed  so  that  "a  first-rate  artisan 
who  works  with  his  hands  Is  held  In  as  high 
esteem  as  the  graduate  of  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege" 

Opportunities  for  vocational  or  "career" 
education,  as  he  calls  the  more  broadly  based 
Kind  that  he  envisions,  must  be  Increased, 
especially  at  the  secondary  and  community 
college  levels,  'because  the  nation  no  longer 
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has  a  place  for  a  person  who  is  not  going 
on  to  college  and  doesn't  possess  a  salable 
skill." 

Minority  children  must  be  given  "the 
chance  to  flourish  through  education"  and 
educators  must  "solve  the  mystery  of  how 
to  bring  effective  learning  to  the  poor." 

The  Office  of  Education  "at  this  point  In 
history"  should  not  make  a  major  commit- 
ment to  busing  as  a  means  of  desegregating 
school  because  It  "would  be  an  imposition 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Administra- 
tion." 

Dr.  Marland.  a  former  superintendent  of 
schools  In  Darlen,  Conn..  Wlnnetka.  HI.,  and 
Pittsburgh,  will  be  57  years  old  on  Aug.  19 

50  PERCENT  SET  AS  GOAL 

When  asked  how  he  would  like  his  term 
as  commissioner  to  be  remembered,  he  re- 
sponded : 

"If  in  the  time  I  am  here  I  can  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  public  attitude  so  that 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  young  people  choose 
career  education  and  if  that  abomination  we 
call  general  education  were  forever  dissolved 
and  if  every  child  upon  completing  high 
school  were  ready  for  a  job  or  for  higher  edu- 
cation, then  I  will  have  felt  that  I  made  a  dif- 
ference." 

■youngsters  who  are  in  neither  college  pre- 
paratory nor  vocational  education  programs 
often  are  put  in  general  education  courses. 
The  course  titles  and  the  content  are  similar 
to  the  college-bound  curriculums.  but  less  is 
expected  of  the  students.  The  youngsters 
complete  general  education  with  a  weak  ver- 
sion of  the  precollege  program  and  a  lack  of 
practical  knowledge  that  would  help  them 
get  Jobs. 

"General  education  must  be  closed  out." 
Dr.  Marland  said  with  anger  In  his  voice.  "It 
is  a  put-on,  a  watered-down  program  with 
nothing  at  the  end  of  the  line — neither  col- 
lege nor  a  Job." 

Career  education,  which  Dr.  Marland  con- 
siders the  only  acceptable  alternative  to  a 
precollege  program,  would  replace  the  tradi- 
tional vocational  education.  It  "would  be 
underglrded  with  liberal  arts  courses"  related 
to  the  student's  Job  Interests,  he  explained. 

"For  Instance,  why  not  offer  a  high  school 
physics  course  that  would  be  tailored  to  the 
student's  Interest  in  electronics?"  he  asked. 
"The  same  could  be  done  in  naathematlcs. 
history.  English  and  other  courses," 

START    IN    FIRST    GRADE 

In  Dr  Marland's  plan  of  education,  the 
career  orientation  could  begin  as  early  as 
first  grade  "but  would  always  remain  flexible 
enough  that  the  student  who  changes  in- 
terests could  spin  out  of  one  area  and  into 
another." 

Currently,  according  to  the  commissioner, 
12  per  cent  of  the  country's  high  school  stu- 
dents are  In  vocational  education  prcgrams, 
35  to  40  per  cent  are  In  precollege  programs 
and  30  to  50  per  cent  are  in  general  educa- 
tion. 

More  of  this  time  as  commissioner  has 
been  given  to  matters  pertaining  to  career 
education  than  to  any  other  area,  said  Dr. 
Marland.  He  has  earmarked  $50-mlllion  in 
discretionary  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  in  career  education. 

An  area  in  which  Dr.  Marland  Indicated 
less  willingness  to  spend  Federal  funds  is 
busing  for  the  purpose  of  school  desegrega- 
tion. 

•Busing  should  be  paid  for  out  of  local 
and  state  monies."  he  said. 

The  commissioner's  position  coincided  with 
that  of  President  Nixon,  who  reasserted  in  a 
statement  Tuesday  his  opposition  to  busing 
"to  achieve  racial  balance,"  despite  an  April 
20  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  upheld 
busing  as  a  means  to  "dismantle  the  dual 
school  systems  of  the  South." 

"I  do  expect."  said  Dr.  Marland.  who  as 
superintendent  In  Pittsburgh  was  an  advo- 
cate of  busing,  "that  there  are  other  ways 
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that  Federal  funds  can  be  used  creatively  to 
bring  about  Integration." 

Dr.  Marland's  aspirations  have  not  gone 
unrecognized.  For  instance,  when  Represent- 
ative Roman  C.  Puclnskl,  the  Chicago  Dem- 
ocrat who  is  chairman  of  the  House's  gen- 
eral education  subcommittee,  gave  a  copy  of 
his  recently  published  book.  "The  Courage  to 
Change,"  to  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Puclnskl 
inscribed  the  flyleaf: 

"To  Sid  Marland — The  architect  of  the  new 
education." 


U.S.      TECHNOLOGY      IS      THREAT- 
ENEI>— CURBING  R.  &  D.  PROGRESS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  research  and  development  con- 
cept is  being  deprecated,  and  when  the 
American  commitment  to  R.  &  D.  is  be- 
ing reduced,  it  is  heartening  to  find  a 
man  of  stature  point  out  the  peril  to 
which  this  trend  could  lead. 

The  following  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times  describes  how  our  nationally 
unfavorable  attitude  toward  science  and 
technology  is  resulting  in  a  diminished 
emphasis  on  and  support  for  the  process 
of  research  and  development.  If  R.  &  D. 
should  cease  to  be  a  feasible  tool  for 
government  and  the  private  sector,  mfiny 
of  our  national  goals  will  not  be  realized. 
If  Americans  are  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  standard  of  living  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  and  if  our 
multitude  of  social  ills  such  as  pollution, 
population,  and  urban  problems,  are  to 
be  resolved,  R.  ti  D.  must  be  fostered.  The 
article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  22.  1971] 

U.S.    Technology    Is   Threatened — Curbing 

R.  It  D.  Cripples  Progress 

(By  Chsirles  A.  Anderson) 

The  United  States  must  soon  face  the  fact 
that  it  is  living  on  its  research  and  develop- 
ment capital  and  the  account  is  beginning  to 
run  low.  If  we  fail  to  acknowledge  this,  our 
technological  affluence  will  be  lost. 

The  assault  on  America's  leadership  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  is  both  external  and  in- 
ternal. Externally,  Western  Europe.  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  making  rapid 
strides  in  areas  that  have  traditionally  been 
controlled  by  the  United  States.  In  radio 
astronomy,  high  energy  physics  and  conven- 
tional energy  research  we  have  already  been 
surpassed.  Internally,  a  new  national  distaste 
for  science  and  technology  is  undermining 
the  national  research  and  development  effort. 

The  external  challenge  is  beyond  our  con- 
trol. But  we  must  correct  negative  attitudes 
toward  science  and  technology  at  home. 

To  be  sure,  technology  assessment  is  nec- 
essary if  individual  freedom  and  the  quality 
of  life  are  to  be  maintained.  Our  concern, 
however,  should  be  jilth  the  end-product  of 
technology  and  Its  use,  not  with  the  research 
and  development  process  Itself.  To  attack  the 
value  of  this  process  is  to  discard  our  best 
tool  in  achieving  whatever  goals  we  might 
formulate  for  the  nation. 

Our  technological  society  is  the  product 
of  past  research  and  development  efforts.  We 
have  Inherited  both  the  benefits  and  prob- 
lems of  technology,  and  one's  point  of  view 
determines  which  of  those  two  elements  is 
dominant.  One  thing  does  seem  clear,  how- 
ever. The  solution  to  our  present  environ- 
mental, population,  urban  housing  and  other 
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problems  lies  primarily  with  more  technology 
not  less.  A  romantic  retreat  to  cottage  Indus- 
tries In  a  pastoral  setting  is  both  undesirable 
and  Impossible  with  a  population  of  over  200 
million  people. 

Our  supply  of  natural  resources  is  shrink- 
ing while  our  demands  for  such  materials 
are  growing.  Only  research  and  development 
can  produce  the  advances  In  recycling,  trans- 
portation systems,  oceanogrt^hlc  research 
and  nuclear  fusion  for  clean  electricity  that 
must  be  made  In  the  remaining  years  of 
this  century. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  moving  steadily 
toward  a  service-dominated  economy.  By 
1980,  nine  of  every  10  new  Jobs  will  be  in 
the  service  area.  Service  functions  hare  tra- 
ditionally been  resistant  to  productivity  In 
creases.  We  are  still  early  In  the  learning 
process  of  applying  technology  to  the  service 
Industries  in  order  to  yield  productivity 
growth.  We  must  succeed  In  this  task  if  we 
hope  to  have  the  healthy  economy  necessary 
to  pay  for  social  programs. 

The  source  from  which  Eidvances  will  be 
drawn  Is  not  a  cornucopia  but  a  pipeline  in 
time.  Research  and  development  funds  and 
manpower  must  be  added  at  this  end  if  new 
technology  Is  to  be  produced  at  the  other 
end  10  years  hence.  By  constricting  the  flow 
of  funds  and  manpower  into  the  pipeline 
now,  we  are  crippling  future  progress. 

A  major  source  of  our  current  problems 
In  R.  &  D.  undoubtedly  Ues  in  the  financial 
and  spiritual  disruptions  caused  by  Vietnam. 
In  addition  to  aggravating  the  general  infla- 
tionary picture  and  dislocating  both  the 
civilian  and  military  R.  &  D.  effort.  It  has 
among  many  i>eople  stamped  science  and 
technology  as  a  war  machine  that  produces 
such  things  as  defoliants  and  napalm.  This 
view  la  perhaps  predominant  among  the 
young,  which  fiorther  Imperils  the  future  of 
technology. 

In  a  military  sense,  the  war  has  been 
most  kind  to  the  Soviet  Union.  While  we 
have  been  forced  to  divert  substantial  por- 
tions of  our  defense  budget  from  research 
and  development  Into  tactical  hardware,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  been  free  to  move  forward  In 
the  development  of  the  next  generation  of 
missiles,  aircraft  and  naval  vessels.  The  So- 
viet military  R.  &  D.  Input  is  growing  by 
10  to  13  per  cent  annually.  If  present  trends 
continue,  the  U.S.S.R.  could  assume  techno- 
logical superiority  over  the  United  States 
within  a  few  years.  Congress  is  now  facing 
this  situation.  The  coet  of  military  R.  &  D. 
and  procurement  deferred  by  the  war  will 
probably  negate  and  exceed  any  "peace 
dividend"  generated  by  the  end  of  our  major 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  effect  of  insufficient  government  fund- 
ing for  high -technology  programs,  research 
and  development  has  been  predictable;  pro- 
gram cancellations,  professional  unemploy- 
ment, disbanding  of  research  teams. 

While  trained  scientists  and  engineers  are 
being  forced  out  of  their  fields,  young  pro- 
fessionals are  entering  at  a  diminished  rate 
due  to  the  uncertain  occupational  future  and 
declining  reputation  of  the  scientific  pro- 
fessions. In  aerospace,  the  hardest  hit  area, 
the  scientific  and  engineering  labor  force  Is 
down  from  223,000  In  1968  to  154,000  today. 
The  Stanford  Research  Institute,  a  non- 
profit contract  research  organization,  has 
moved  against  the  tide  and  Ita  1970  projected 
revenues  of  $65-mllllon  marked  a  record  high. 
Another  significant  problem  is  funding 
continuity.  Important  programs  have  been 
cut  back  or  canceled  In  midpoint.  As  a  result, 
budget-wise  scientists  are  now  lowering  their 
sights  and  submitting  proposals  for  shorter- 
term  projects  that  have  a  better  chance  of 
maintaining  funding  to  completion.  Thus, 
scientists  are  becoming  responsive  to  finances 
path«r  than  need,  and  many  worthwhile  proj- 
ects are  being  shelved  in  the  proceos. 

We've  long  since  passed  the  time  when  the 
Individual    sdentUtt,    working    with    little 
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equipment,  could  produce  the  significant 
discovery.  Research  today  r«qulree  the  as- 
sembly of  men  and  equipment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  pointed  toward  long- 
term  goals.  Funding  contlniuty  becomes  a 
vitally  Important  element  In  such  an  en- 
vironment. 

Basic  research  Is  particularly  v\ilnerable  In 
the  budget-pruning  process.  Increasingly, 
It  Is  considered  "irrelevant"  and  a  low-prior- 
ity Item  by  critics  and  legislators  more  con- 
cerned with  the  Immediate  solution  of  so- 
cial problems  through  infusion  of  Federal 
funds. 

We  cannot  go  on  attempting  to  Judge  basic 
research  in  physics  or  biology  on  the  same 
scale  with  social  programs  and  determine 
that  one  is  more  relevant  than  the  other.  It 
is  not  "elther-or."  All  have  value,  but  they 
must  be  considered  Independently.  Basic  re- 
search must  be  Jxistifled  first  as  part  of  the 
continuing  search  for  knowledge.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  need  for  balance  be- 
tween basic  and  applied  scientific  work.  They 
are  Interdependent  since  knowledge  with- 
out application  is  useless  and  application 
without  knowle«lge  Is  Impossible. 

Inevitably,  the  Federal  Government  must 
continue  to  play  the  biggest  role  In  support- 
ing basic  research  in  the  United  States 
There  are  definite  limits  to  the  amount  of 
R.  &  D.  risk  that  can  be  assumed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Only  the  Federal  Government, 
for  example,  can  afford  the  immense  invest- 
ment necessjtry  to  sponsor  research  In  space 
travel  or  ajftronomy.  Government-sponsored 
research  his,  over  the  years,  produced  the 
discoveries  that  have  triggered  the  develop- 
ment of  computers,  lasers,  atomic  power  and 
many  others.  We  all  benefit  from  such  ad- 
vances. 

Despite  our  position  as  the  world's  leader 
in  science  and  technology,  we  are  still  unsure 
of  their  place  In  our  society.  How  shall  they 
be  programed?  How  shall  they  be  financed? 
Who  shall  Judge  the  priorities  for  research 
funding  allocations? 

These  questions  need  to  be  answered  so 
that  a  rational  science  policy  can  be  devel- 
oped that  wUl  avoid  the  erratic  expansions 
and  contractions  of  recent  Federal  research 
and  development  budgets  and  the  manpower 
dislocations  that  accompany  them.  Like  it  or 
not.  this  country's  future  Is  tied  to  science 
and  technology,  and  it  Is  time  to  give  that 
fact  Its  Just  due. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  THE 
SOUTH  CONTINUES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways defended  the  rights  of  local  school 
officials  to  determine  what  their  pupils 
should  or  should  not  wear;  however, 
when  such  policies  are  discriminatory 
and  destructive  to  a  central  part  of 
American  culture.  I  feel  that  It  Is  a  time 
to  take  a  second  look. 

Various  American  groups  across  this 
country  have  made  appeals  for  courses 
In  their  so-called  culture.  This  Is  well  and 
good,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  southern  heritage.  If  every 
American  has  the  right  to  perpetuate  his 
culture,  then  the  southern  people  have 
the  right  to  play  "Dixie"  and  display  the 
Confederate  flag  proudly  and  wear  it 
with  honor. 
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Discrimination  cannot  be  cured  by 
discrimination:  two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right.  The  southern  heritage  is  a  basic 
part  of  our  American  culture;  it  should 
not  be  destroyed  because  some  people 
claim  to  be  offended  by  its  symbols. 

When  school  officials  allow  our  liberal 
leftwlng  leaders  to  be  successful  in  elirai- 
nating  all  symbols  and  traditions  of  the 
South,  they  are  discriminating  against 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  men 
who  fought  and  died  for  a  noble  cause. 
They  are  denying  the  children  of  the 
South  their  precious  birthright. 

Such  an  illustration  of  the  destruction 
of  one  culture,  the  southern  heritage,  so 
that  another  might  prevsdl  occurred  re- 
cently in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  when  a 
young  man,  a  fine  student,  a  leader,  was 
denied  the  right  to  wear  the  emblem  of 
the  Confederate  flag  on  the  sleeve  of  hia 
jacket  because  the  Chattanooga  Board  of 
Education  had  adopted  a  policy  that 
stated  that  the  Confederate  flag  could 
not  be  used  as  the  official  symbol  of  any 
school  nor  could  "Dixie"  be  played  at  any 
school  fimction. 

Unfortunately,  these  leaders  of  the 
school  system  in  Chattanooga  have  not 
realized  the  truth  of  their  mothers' 
teaching — you  cannot  suppress  a  cul- 
ture—a  birthright— by  discrimination. 
"Dixie,"  a  song  written  by  a  northerner, 
was  proclaimed  by  President  Lincoln  as 
a  war  prize  belonging  to  the  American 
people. 

I  include  the  related  material  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Chattanooga  Times.  July  22.  1971) 

MiXTONs  Plan  To  Appeal  Confederate 

Flag  Ruling 

(By  Margaret  Leonard) 

The  parents  of  Rod  Melton,  suspended 
from  Bralnerd  High  School  last  September 
for  wearing  a  Confederate  flag  on  his  Jacket 
announced  Wednesday  they  will  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  upholding 
the  school's  right  to  suspend  him. 

Judge  Frank  WUson  ruled  last  month  that 
the  schools'  dress  code  provision  barring 
•provocative  symbols"  was  too  vague  but 
that  Bralnerd  principal  Dr.  BUly  von  Schaaf 
had  reason  to  believe  display  of  the  emblem 
bearing  the  flag  would  cause  disruption  of 
the  school. 

Wilson  said  restriction  of  the  use  of  the 
Confederate  symbol,  "under  the  circum- 
stances existing  within  Bralnetd  High 
School"  at  the  time  of  the  svispension  did  not 
violate  the  student's  First  and  14th  Amend- 
ment rights. 

Melton's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  Mel- 
ton, said  Wednesday  that  WUson's  flndings 
that  the  code  was  too  vague  but  the  suspen- 
sion was  Justified  are  "contradictory." 

They  also  said  that  Wilson  "ignored"  the 
fact  that  their  son  had  worn  the  Confederate 
emblem  to  school  "the  entire  previous  school 
year." 

Their  statement  follows: 

"We  intend  to  appeal  the  decision  of  Judge 
Prank  Wilson,  in  our  case  filed  last  Septem- 
ber here  in  federal  district  court  to  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  our  son.  Rod  Mel- 
ton, when  he  was  sent  home  from  school  for 
wearing  a  Jacket  bearing  a  small  Insignia  of 
the  Confederate  flag  In  a  peaceful  manner. 

"Our  attorney,  Mr.  Jack  Kershaw  of  Nash- 
ville, will  file  the  appeal  at  once  In  the  fed- 
eral court. 

"The  appeal  la  based  on  oxir  belief  that 
Judge  Wilson's  order  Ignores  both  law  and 
fact  In  this  case.  He  further  Ignores  In  the 
several  pages  of  opinion  the  "time  '  element. 
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in  that  Rod  Melton  wore  tblB  same  shovUder 
patch  the  entire  previous  school  year  of 
1989-70  and  not  for  the  first  time  on  Sept. 
8,  1970. 

"We  feel,  too,  that  Items  1  and  2  of  Judge 
Wilsons  order  are  in  direct  contradiction  In 
that  Item  1  states  the  sentence,  'provocative 
symbols  on  clothing  are  prohibited'  In  the 
dress  code  at  Bralnerd  High  School  U  too 
broad  and  vague  and  must  be  removed  from 
■aid  dress  code,  and  further  that  such  pro- 
hibition is  a  violation  of  the  students'  rights 
under  the  First  and  14th  Amendments. 

"In  item  2,  the  order  simply  says  that  re- 
garding the  suspension  of  Rod  Melton  from 
Bralnerd  High  on  Sept.  8  and  9,  the  court 
held  his  constitutional  rights  under  the  First 
and  14th  Amendments  were  not  violated  nor 
under  any  other  provision.  Inasmuch  as  he 
was  removed  from  school  by  the  principal 
under  authority  of  the  dress  code,  we  And 
this  contradictory. 

"The  appeal  is  further  imperative  because 
of  two  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  In- 
volving and  upholding  freedom  of  speech  and 
constitutional  rights  under  the  First  and 
14th  Amendments. 

"On  June  7.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
favor  of  a  young  man  in  California  who  had 
worn  an  obscene  slogan  relating  to  the  draft 
on  a  Jacket  and  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
what's  happening  to  our  standards  of  Jtiatlce 
today  when  that  can  be  tolerated  and  yet 
the  peaceful  continued  display  of  a  small 
Confederate  flag  on  clothing  cannot  be  worn. 

"Probably  the  widest  latitude  of  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  ever  to  be  wlU  be  In  the 
case  of  the  court  recently  holding  in  favor 
of  The  New  York  Times'  right  to  print  the 
Pentagon  papers,  which  were  stolen,  secret 
documents  of  our  federal  government. 

"This,  too,  should  certainly  support  the 
right  of  any  American  to  display  anything  as 
much  a  part  of  American  history  as  the  Con- 
federate flag. 

CALLS    RECEIVED 

"We  have  received  countless  calls  and  mall 
regarding  the  shock  at  the  decision  rendered 
by  Judge  Wilson,  particularly  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  know  of  It  until  we  read  It  In  the 
local  papers  on  Sunday  morning,  June  20. 

"Our  attorney,  Mr.  Kershaw,  did  not  re- 
ceive copies  of  the  order  and  opinion  until 
several  days  after  the  press  received  It.  We 
were,  indeed,  shocked  and  stunned  at  such 
treatment. 

"The  case  was  originally  filed  because  we 
believed  a  principle  was  Involved  In  preserv- 
ing every  American  freedom  we  can  retain. 
We  feel  we  did  not  only  lose  the  coiu"t  case, 
but  that  every  American  lost  another  free- 
dom— the  right  to  peacefully  wear  or  display 
a  symbol  of  American  history. 

"Needless  to  say,  we  have  made  a  sacrifice 
In  many  ways  and  many  things  have  hap- 
pened to  us  and  to  our  son.  Just  because 
others  did  not  agree  with  our  right  to  take  It 
to  a  court. 

"We  have  borne  all  the  financial  costs  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  sum  given  by  friends 
and  Interested  persons  from  Chattanooga  to 
Dallas,  Tex.  We  have  had  the  support  of  no 
organization  and  have  solicited  no  funds. 

"However,  because  we  feel  the  appeal 
should  be  made  on  behalf  of  freedom  of 
speech  for  everyone,  we  humbly  solicit  your 
contributions  for  appeals  costs  and  your 
prayers  also." 

This  Should  Not  Happen  in  American — It 
Could  Have  Been  You! 
On  Constitution  Day,  Thiu-sday,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1970.  there  was  filed  In  District  Fed- 
eral Court  in  Chatttanooga,  Tennessee,  ac- 
tion by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  U.  Melton,  on 
behalf  of  their  16  year  old  son.  Rod  Melton, 
to  defend  his  Constitutional  right  to 
peacefully  wear  a  small  Confederate  flag  em- 
bl«n  on  his  Jacket  to  Bralnerd  High  School 
where  he  is  a  Senior  this  year. 
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When  Rod  went  to  school  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  8,  for  his  first  day  of  school  he  wore  a 
very  light  weight  white  nylon  Jacket  with  a 
small  embroidered  shoulder  patch  of  the 
Confererate  flag  at  the  top  shoulder  of  the 
left  sleeve.  By  noon  that  day,  the  principal 
asked  him  to  remove  the  Jacket  or  go  home, 
stating  there  had  been  complaints  registered 
about  the  Jacket.  Rod  had  been  to  classes 
that  morning  and  throughout  the  building 
changing  classes  and  no  one  said  anything 
to  hlml  He  had  caused  no  visible  troublel 
Rod  chose  to  come  home,  bringing  a  letter 
the  principal  sent.  It  stated  that  on  July  8, 
1970  the  Board  of  Education  for  Chattanooga 
Public  Schools  voted  that  the  Confederate 
flag  could  not  be  used  sis  an  official  symbol 
for  any  school.  The  board  had  at  the  same 
time  ruled  that  the  song  "Dixie"  (the  school 
pep  song  lor  many  years)  oould  only  be 
played  as  often  as  other  songs  of  like  kind. 
The  letter  further  stated  that  Bralnerd 
High  had  a  dress  code  this  year  which  stated 
that  "piMVOcatlve  symbols"  could  not  be 
worn  on  clothing.  No  detailed  clartflcatlon  of 
"F»rovocatlve  symbols"  had  been  given  stu- 
dents, and  so  the  Confederate  flag  was  con- 
sidered "provocative"  and  Rod  was  sent 
home.  It  is  understood  that  on  that  very 
same  day  at  school  a  new  Negro  male  teach- 
er wore  a  tie  throughout  the  day  bearing  the 
antl-Chrlst  "peace"  symbol! 

Bralnerd  High  School  was  the  scene  last 
school  year  of  constant  disruption  allegedly 
caused  by  approximately  170  Negro  students 
out  of  a  total  student  body  of  about  1,370. 
During  some  disorders  and  fighting  damage 
was  sustained  to  the  building  and  property 
at  one  time,  and  in  another  Incident  a  group 
of  some  70  Negro  students  barricaded  them- 
selves In  the  Auditorium  and  set  fire.  School 
authorities  stated  there  was  no  way  to  dis- 
cipline 70  students  in  a  group  and  Chatta- 
nooga newspapers  carried  press  releases  of 
such  statements.  There  is  much  evidence 
which  can  be  documented  as  to  the  outside 
agitation  received  by  the  black  students 
from  groups  and  organizations  throughout 
the  Chattanooga  area.  The  school  was  closed 
for  several  days  at  a  time  on  more  than  one 
occasion  and  there  are  printed  public  srtate- 
menta  made  by  PTA  officials,  newspaper  edi- 
tors, city  officials  and  other  citizens  deplor- 
ing the  failure  of  school  authoritlee  to  ad- 
minister discipline. 

In  court  evidence  presented  In  a  prelimi- 
nary hearing  on  Wednesday,  September  23, 
1970,  It  was  told  that  Rod  Melton  was  only 
identified  In  two  Incidents  last  year  defend- 
ing white  girls  being  attacked.  In  one  In- 
stance he  was  the  flrst  to  arrive  on  the  scene 
of  a  Negro  girl  and  white  girl  flghtlng  and  a 
teacher  was  unable  to  break  It  up  alone.  In 
the  second  Instance  the  principal  stated  Rod 
and  another  white  boy  came  upwn  two  white 
g^lrls  In  a  room  being  attacked  by  a  group  of 
Negro  girls  and  they  broke  up  the  attack  un- 
til the  principal  arrived. 

Bralnerd  High  School  was  founded  In  1960 
In  a  predominantly  white  area  of  Chatta- 
nooga. Negroes  In  Chattanooga  had  a  newly 
built  superior  large  school  plant  several  years 
before  Bralnerd  was  opened.  Senior  high 
school  students  In  Chattanooga  are  allowed 
the  "freedom  of  choice"  to  attend  any  of  the 
several  high  schools  In  the  city  school  sys- 
tem. The  flag  and  Dixie  bctd  been  used  "un- 
officially" at  the  school  for  several  years  be- 
fore the  school  was  Integrated;  however,  the 
name  "Rebels"  had  been  voted  for  the  school 
athletic  teams  early  in  the  school's  opera- 
tion. Last  fall  when  It  became  apparent  that 
suddenly  a  few  black  students  objected  to 
the  flag  and  Dixie  (which  existed  before  they 
came  to  Bralnerd!),  the  students  asked  to 
vote  on  a  song  and  flag  officially.  The  prin- 
cipal, In  all  good  faith,  had  promised  the  vote 
would  be  held;  however,  the  Superintendent 
took  away  the  vote  before  It  could  be  held, 
stating  "a  vote  by  every  student  would  not 
be  an  accurate  reflection  of  student  c^lnlon," 
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and  that  the  School  Board  would  make  tba 
decision ! 

Rod  Melton  was  deejriy  moved  by  the  end 
of  the  school  year  because  of  the  things  ha 
saw,  the  failure  to  enforce  discipline  of  tbo«e 
who,  occasionally  in  roving  bands  In  the 
school  corridors  refused  to  attend  class,  and 
disrupted  the  education  of  all  other  students 
In  the  school.  Teachers  and  students  were  In- 
jured by  black  students,  and  In  nearly  every 
Instance,  they  were  afraid  or  refused  to 
Identify  their  assailants  In  attacks  which 
took  place  In  plain  view  of  large  groups  of 
students,  so  no  corrective  or  legal  action  was 
taken  in  nearly  every  Instance. 

Testimony  was  also  presented  In  the  pre- 
liminary court  hearing  on  Wednesday,  Sept. 
23rd,  that  Rod  Melton  Is  a  good  student!  He 
has  always  made  good  g:rades,  has  had  four 
summer  enrichment  courses  In  electronics 
which  added  to  his  winning  Sweepstakes  in 
the  annual  Science  Fair  two  years  ago  at 
the  University  of  Chattanooga  out  of  some 
300  exhibits.  That  same  year  and  the  next 
he  was  also  awarded  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Achievement  of  Merit  Certlflcate  for 
the  most  outstanding  exhibit  In  Electronics 
and  Oommunlcatlons  In  the  entire  Fair.  He 
went  out  for  football  In  his  Sophomore  and 
Junior  years  at  Bralnerd  and  in  his  Sopho- 
more year  he  made  the  honor  roll  every  Ax 
weeks  that  year.  His  grades  suffered  some  last 
year  as  a  Junior,  as  those  of  hundreds  others, 
because  of  the  many  disruptions  to  the 
school.  He  has  worked.  In  the  last  couple  of 
years,  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  for  an 
electronic  wholesale  supply  company,  and 
this  summer  he  worked  full  time  In  a  hosiery 
mill. 

Rod  felt  then,  as  he  does  now,  that  Con- 
federate symbols  are  not  the  real  reason  for 
all  that  happened  In  his  school  last  year.  He 
had  his  eyes  opened  to  what's  happening  to 
America,  and  did  much  reading  and  research 
on  his  own  last  year.  He  feels  that  we  are 
simply  giving  up  otir  Constitutional  rights 
little  by  little  to  app>ease  the  revolutionary 
element  that  Is  gradually  destroying  this 
country.  Rod  has  been  reared  In  a  Christian 
home  and  the  prophecy  of  the  Scriptturs 
became  more  real  to  him  last  year  than  ever 
before.  He  has  been  out  of  school  nearly  three 
weeks  now  and  even  though  he  has  had  his 
textbooks  at  home  to  study,  he  wlllAave 
some  catchlng-up  to  do.  It  will  not  be  easy 
for  him  to  accept  the  derogatory  remarks 
when  he  returns  to  schol  temporarily  with- 
out the  Jacket  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Judg« 
and  his  attorney  until  a  formal  hearing  date 
can  be  set  very  soon. 


THE  SHOOTING  OF  KENYON 
BALLEW 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted'  I  insert  into  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  7.  1971  en- 
titled "The  Shooting  of  Kenyon  Ballew." 

One  must  wonder  at  the  state  of  the 
Nation  when  Federal  agencies  may  so 
calmly  raid  the  home  of  an  Innocent 
citizen,  shoot  him  In  the  head,  dishcmor 
his  wife,  and  then  pass  the  whole  thing 
off  SIS  rather  unimportant. 

Secretary  John  Connally  of  tlie  Treas- 
ury Department  must  demand  clear  ex- 
planations of  the  circimistances  Involved 
and  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
repetition. 
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The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7,  19711 
Thk  Shooting  or  Kxnton  Baixxw 
A  man  lying  tor  two  month*  In  a  hospital 
bed,  seznl-paralysed.  Incapable  of  speech  and 
with  a  bullet  In  his  brain  Is  a  personal 
tragedy  but  not  neceasarlly  a  national  issue. 
And  so  It  may  well  be  possible  to  read  too 
much  into  the  case  oX  Kenyon  P.  Ballew.  But 
because  U.S.  Treasury  Department  agenta 
Joined  Montgomery  County  police  In  the 
raid  on  the  Ballew  apartment  In  Silver 
Spring  last  June  7,  the  federal  govemmoat 
and.  by  implication,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, became  a  part  of  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  a  routine  raid  and  a  part  of  the 
oofitroversy  over  the  methods  and  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  it  out.  Not  only  have  county 
authorities  and  a  grand  Jury  reported  on  the 
Incident,  but  the  Treasury  Department  and 
Secretary  Connally  have  both  weighed  In 
with  their  Judgments.  So  have  Mrs.  Ballew. 
who  bitterly  disputes  the  police  version  of 
events,  and  her  husband's  attorney,  Mr.  John 
P.  Bonner,  who  has  put  down  the  Treasury 
report  as  a  "complete  white-wash." 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  even 
now  to  reconstruct  the  raid  with  certainty; 
although  nine  shots  were  fired  Inside  the 
apartment  (only  one  of  them  by  Mr.  Ballew) 
not  even  the  police  and  the  Treasury  men 
agree  on  who  fired  first,  and  one  account  has 
It  that  Mr.  Ballew 's  pistol  discharged  ac- 
cidentally after  he  was  hit.  But  the  bare 
facts,  not  in  dispute,  are  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose, which  is  simply  to  try  to  find  some 
humanity  and  some  sense  In  this  affair,  to 
reconcile  the  performance  of  the  law  en- 
forcers with  the  real  threat  to  law  and  order 
presented  by  the  Ballews. 

The  first  fact,  beyond  any  questioning,  is 
that  Mr.  Ballew  had  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  guns,  hand  grenades  and  other  ex- 
plosive weapons.  And  there  Ls  reason  to  think 
that  he  had  assembled  some  part  of  hi3 
arsenal  for  practical  purposes:  the  multiple 
locks  on  his  front  door  confirmed  his  and 
his  wife's  anxiety  about  the  security  of  the 
neighborhood.  So  it  was  not  surprising, 
whether  Justified  or  not,  that  the  Ballews 
should  react  with  alarm  and  suspicion  to  any 
suspected  intruder.  And  the  commando  force 
of  police  and  Treasury  agents  which  appeared 
at  the  Ballew  back  door  was  not  such  as  to 
set  one's  mind  at  ease.  Although  armed  with 
a  search  warrant,  the  T-men  were  in  mufti 
and  some  of  the  police,  sporting  sideburns 
and  mustaches,  were  dressed  in  shirts  and 
dungarees;  to  Mrs.  Ballew  they  looked  like 
"racketeers"  or  "hippies"  and  while  they  ob- 
served the  formalities  of  a  command  to  open 
up,  they  waited  no  more  than  a  minute  be- 
fore addressing  themselves  to  the  door  with 
a  battering  ram. 

For  their  part,  Mr.  Ballew  was  In  the  bath- 
tub and  his  wife  had  on  only  underpants; 
neither,  in  other  words,  was  in  a  position,  let 
alone  of  a  mind,  to  rush  to  the  door.  Whether 
either  one  clearly  heard  the  shouted  identifi- 
cation of  the  authorities  through  the  door 
is  uncertain  In  any  case;  so  Mr.  Ballew  went 
for  the  nearest  of  his  guns.  Perhaps  he 
shouldn't  have — it  Is  hard  to  aay.  What  is 
clear  Is  that  the  raid  was  conducted  largely 
on  a  tip  from  an  unidentified  Informant 
whose  reliability  can  only  be  attested  to  by 
the  police  and  that  it  was  carried  out  in  a 
manner  almost  calculated  to  terrorize  and 
thus  to  increase  enormously  the  opportunity 
for  mishap. 

Or  so  It  seems  to  us  Montgomery  County 
Executive  James  Oleason  saw  it  "otherwise"; 
he  couldn't  think  of  "anything  that  could 
have  been  done  differently."  The  grand  Jurv 
did  find  some  fault  with  the  "search  and 
seizure"  proceduiea  employed  and  recom- 
mended some  spedflc  tightening  up.  And  the 
Treasury  Department's  report,  somewhat 
more  dispassionate,  pointed  to  "several  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  deficiencies"  In 
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the  conduct  of  the  raid  and  promlaed  to  oor* 
rect  them. 

But'  Secretary  OonnaUy  stoutly  defended 
the  raid  as  "legally  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances" and  the  department,  as  if  to  back 
up  the  Judgment  that  led  it  to  act  In  the  first 
place,  was  at  pains  to  Itemize  the  weapons 
haul  from  the  raid  and  to  report  its  recom- 
mendation that  Mr.  Ballew  be  prosecuted 
"should  his  physical  condition  permit." 

Well,  the  doctors  are  not  very  optimistic 
on  that  last  count;  the  odds  are  that  Kenyon 
Ballew  will  not  go  to  court — or  to  Jail.  The 
odds  are.  In  fact,  that  he  will  be  lucky  to  re- 
cover from  the  paralysis  that  now  very  nearly 
Immobilizes  him.  Meanwhile,  the  medical 
bills  have  piled  up  to  more  than  $10,000  and 
though  his  Pressmen's  Union  will  pay  up  to 
$20,000,  its  resources  are  hardly  llmltlees — 
and  there  la  no  end  in  sight. 

But  It  was  all  "legally  proper"  and  that  is 
all  that  seems  to  matter  to  this  administra- 
tion, whether  It  Is  the  Vietnam  Veterans' 
right  to  camp  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  or  the 
holding  of  war  protesters  without  charges, 
or  the  welfare  entitlement  of  the  poor,  or  the 
busing  of  black  schoolchildren,  or  a  paralyzed 
aa-year-old  gun  buff  who  was  a  little  slow 
answering  the  door. 
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ADATH  ZION  SYNAGOGUE— 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP    PKNNSTLVAJJIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
times  we  live  where  our  traditional  values 
are  under  attack  from  left  and  right,  we 
look  far  and  wide  for  those  who  hold  high 
those  ideals  which  have  made  this  coun- 
try of  ours  great.  I  am  talking  about 
commitments  to  brotherhood,  to  social 
justice,  to  love  of  one's  coimtry,  to  a  com- 
mitment to  eradicate  the  blights  of  pol- 
lution, slums  and  dope  addiction.  I  am 
talking  about  a  belief  in  God,  in  moral 
values,  in  justice  for  all  men.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  a  belief  in  our  "Nation,  under 
God."  an  acceptance  of  the  motto  "In 
God  We  Trust"  and  practice  of  the 
•Golden  Rule." 

Where  do  we  find  institutions  which 
espouse  the  causes  I  mentioned  above? 
Where  do  we  find  hands,  not  clenched  in 
a  fist  but  outstretched  to  help  one's 
neighbors?  Where  do  we  find  voices,  not 
raised  in  protest,  but  in  praise  to  the 
Father  of  us  all?  Where  do  we  find  the 
inspiration,  the  determination,  the  will  to 
follow  through,  no  matter  how  difficult 
the  task  or  seemingly  insurmountable  the 
problem?  Nowhere  else  but  In  the 
churches  and  synagogues  of  our  coimtry. 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  the  significant  milestone  In  the  life 
of  just  such  an  institution  mentioned 
above — Adath  Zlon  Synagogue,  located 
in  northeast  Philadelphia.  It  is  presently 
celebrating  its  diamond  anniversary.  For 
75  years,  this  Jewish  institution  has 
served  the  entire  community  through 
educational,  social,  religious,  cultural, 
and  civic  activities. 

Beside  a  religious  school  which  has  an 
enrollment  of  150  youngsters,  the  con- 
gregation has  a  very  active  and  chal- 
lenging adult  education  program  which  is 


open  to  the  entire  membership  of  over 
450  affiliated  families  as  well  as  to  the 
general  community  at  large.  This  past 
season,  courses  were  given  on  Talmud, 
Hebrew  language,  the  Biblical  Book  of 
Proverbs,  Jewish  philosophy,  and  ethics. 
Guest  lecturers,  such  as  David  Cohen, 
Thatcher  Longstreth,  and  Paul  D'Ortona, 
spoke  about  various  civic  problems. 
Representatives  of  SANE  and  the  Bridge 
spoke  about  social  Ills.  The  sessions  were 
provocative,  entertaining,  stimulating, 
and  productive. 

The  congregation  has  sponsored 
dances,  movies,  fashion  shows,  teas,  and 
parties  for  the  general  community.  Just 
a  week  or  two  ago,  some  40  soldiers  from 
Fort  Dix  were  invited  for  dinner  and  an 
evening  of  delightful  entertainment  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Sisterhood.  The 
boys  had  a  well-deserved  break  from 
routine  and  the  event  will  be  repeated 
later  in  the  faU. 

An  active  social  action  committee  is 
working  hard  to  be  effective  in  helping 
to  alleviate  the  drug  problem  in  the  cwn- 
munity.  Literature  has  been  distributed, 
lecturers  and  films  have  been  heard  and 
seen,  and  support  has  been  mustered  for 
passage  of  some  legislation  and  for  the 
raising  of  funds  for  worthwhile  projects. 

This  committee  is  also  concerned 
about  pornography,  ecology,  the  wom- 
en's lib  movement,  and  getting  out  the 
vote  during  elections.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  synagogue  has  served  as  a  poll- 
ing place  for  the  past  B  or  7  years. 

Through  its  spiritual  leader.  Rabbi 
Sheldon  C.  Preedman,  the  synagogue 
membership  has  learned  of  the  impor- 
tance of  deeds,  not  Just  words.  He  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  putting 
into  action  the  values  which  his  flock 
profess  to  adhere  to.  Thus  the  Friday 
evening  and  Sabbath  services  are  geared 
toward  understanding  what  our  roles 
should  be  as  positively  oriented  people 
whose  desire  it  is  to  create  a  better 
society  and  a  better  world.  Words  such  as 
charity,  friendliness,  compassion,  hon- 
esty, and  commitment  are  given  new 
meaning  through  the  Rabbi'.s  application 
of  these  concepts  in  everj-day  terminol- 
ogy into  real  life  situations. 

The  reason  that  I  listed  this  aspect  of 
the  synagogue's  activities  in  the  middle 
between  educational  and  social,  and  cul- 
tural and  civic,  is  because  of  the  belief 
that  the  religious  life  is  really  central  to 
all  of  the  other  congregational  activities. 

Cultural  activities  of  the  synagogue 
have  included  artist  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  the  cantorial  music  of 
world -renowned  Cantor  David  Kusevlt- 
sky,  the  viewing  of  the  latest  in  fashions 
from  Hess  of  Allentown,  the  listening  to 
outstanding  lecturers,  such  as  Al  Julius 
of  radio  station  WCAU  and  Mark  Forrest 
of  station  KYW.  We  also  heard  Rev. 
John  Stanley  Grauel  and  we  featured 
the  performance  of  the  Har  Zion  Youth 
Group  on  an  original  prayer  cantata  en- 
titled "Chants  for  Peace."  In  the  foyer 
of  the  synagogue,  there  stands  an 
original  commissioned  sculptured  work 
of  art  entitled  "The  Heritage. "  It  weighs 
1  ton  and  is  12  feet  high  and  24  feet 
wide.  It  has  gained  wide  attention. 

Civic  activities  include  the  congrega- 
tion's active  role  in  the  Red  Cross  blood- 
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mobile  drive  every  year.  In  this  way,  by 
acting  as  host,  the  synagogue  has  been 
able  to  encourage  hundreds  of  people  to 
help  their  fellow  men  buy  that  which 
money  cannot  buy — namely,  through 
contributions  of  Uood. 

Adath  Zion  has  opened  up  its  facilities 
to  local  schools  for  school  parties  and 
plays.  The  Sisterhood  has  entertained 
inmates  at  Byberry  State  Hospital  and 
at  convalescent  and  nursing  homes.  The 
congregation  has  received  awards  from 
the  Kelkey  VFW  post  and  many  mem- 
bers are  recipients  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice from  the  Chapel  of  the  Pour  Chap- 
lains. 

So  we  can  truly  see  that  Adath  Zion 
has  served  all  facets  of  the  Philadelphia 
community  and  thereby  our  country.  We 
wish  them  every  success  in  the  years 
ahead  and  a  Mazel  Tov  on  their  anni- 
versary. 


THE  "DIRTY  FARCE"  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  political 
situation  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  de- 
scribed by  General  Duong  Van  "Big" 
Minh  as  a  "dirty  farce".  His  assessment 
hits  the  mark.  We  have  been  treated  to 
the  spectacle  of  President  Thieu's  repres- 
sive regime  manipulating  and  rigging  the 
law  and  the  political  scene  to  insure  its 
survival.  As  the  August  23  editorial  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  states: 

What  has  been  created,  of  course,  is  not 
80  much  the  semblance  of  the  democratic 
process  as  a  caricature  of  It. 

That  caricature  is  the  product  of  a 
regime  which  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  buttress  with  arms,  money,  ma- 
teriel, and  political  support.  That  carica- 
ture has  been  drawn  while  the  American 
Ambassador  has  scurried  from  potential 
candidate  to  potential  candidate,  at- 
tempting to  create  the  semblance  of  a 
legitimate  election.  The  Washington 
Post,  in  an  editorial  in  the  September  7 
edition,  has  aptly  identified  "the  seem- 
ingly demonic  compulsion  of  American 
officials,  first,  to  try  to  manipulate  Viet- 
namese affairs  and  second,  to  try  to  dis- 
euise  that  effort  in  front  of  the  Ameri- 
can people." 

If  this  situation  is  not  refutation  of 
the  administration's  barren  continuation 
of  this  war,  I  do  not  know  what  more 
is  needed  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of 
perpetuating  the  war.  Death,  deceit,  and 
corruption  pervade  this  Nation's  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam.  The  only  reason- 
able chance  for  the  hapless  peoples  of 
Southeast  Asia  is  Ein  end  to  the  war,  not 
the  continuation  of  it  and  of  the  dicta- 
torship whose  very  existence  is  dependent 
upon  that  war's  continuation. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  include 
several  editorials  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  one  from  the  August  23  edition 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  entitled 
The  Dirty  Farce'  in  Vietnam;"  another 
from  the  August  31  edition  of  the  Phila- 
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delphia  Inquirer,  entitled  "Election 
in  South  Vietnam:  The  Emperor's 
Threads;"  a  third  from  the  September  7 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"Ripeness  in  Saigon;"  and  finally  the 
New  York  Times'  editorial  of  September 
4  entitled  "The  Thieu-Bimker  Tragedy." 
The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Aug.  23,  1971] 

Thz  "Dibtt  Fakcx"  rN  Vixtnam 

The  withdrawal  of  Gen.  Duong  Van  (Big) 
Minh  from  the  South  Vietnamese  presiden- 
tial race  and  the  refusal  of  Vice  President 
Ky  to  run — despite  his  sudden  reinstatement 
as  a  candidate  by  the  country's  supreme 
court — can  only  reflect  a  galloping  political 
deterioration  in  Saigon. 

Understandably,  neither  the  general  nor 
Ky  was  wllUng  to  participate  In  an  election — 
if  that  is  the  word  for  it — that  President 
Thieu  had  patently  rigged  in  favor  of  him- 
self. Now  that  the  Incumbent  is  without  an 
active  challenger,  the  possibility  of  a  coup 
d'etat  must  be  seriously  considered.  Ky,  de- 
spite a  recent  dovish  turn,  stUl  commands 
substantial  backing  within  the  military,  and 
now  speaks  ominously  of  "dark  days  in  the 
history  of  the  nation";  and  It  was  Oen.  Minh 
who  led  the  move  to  overthrow  the  Diem 
regime  nearly  eight  years  ago. 

Oen.  Minh  has  never  been  considered  bril- 
liant, but  In  this  Instance  he  showed  either 
courage  or  acumen.  He  could  hardly  have 
hoped  to  defeat  Thieu  In  the  Oct.  3  election, 
but  by  playing  along  with  the  Americans  and 
providing  the  facade  of  a  contest  where  none 
existed  he  could  have  won  enough  favor  with 
Washington  to  merit  support  If  fate  should 
look  kindly  upon  him  In  the  future.  He 
kUled  that  possibility,  but  was  applauded  by 
anti-American  Vietnamese. 

Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  after  a  trip 
to  Washlng^n  a  few  days  ago,  tried  to  per- 
suade or  pressure  Oen.  Minh  Into  remaining 
in  the  race.  Oen.  Minh  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
what  he  termed  "a  dirty  farce  that  can  only 
make  the  people  disbelieve  in  a  democratic 
regime."  He  dropped  out,  leaving  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Thieu  in  a  "humiliating  position," 
as  one  of  Gen.  Mlnh's  supporters  put  It. 

Thieu  at  once  sought  to  repair  the  em- 
barassing  situation  by  Instructing  the  court 
to  rescind  a  prevloxis  ruling  that  had  dis- 
qualified Ky.  The  court  dutifully  obeyed  but 
Ky  was  not  prepared  to  let  either  Thieu  or 
Mr.  Bunker  off  the  hook  so  easily.  He  waited 
more  than  24  hours  to  aruiounce  he  would 
not  run  and  Mr.  Bunker,  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  inject  at  least  the  appearance  of  the 
democratic  process  Into  the  race,  iirged  the 
Vice  President  to  campaign  because  "it  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country." 

What  has  been  created,  of  course,  is  not  so 
much  the  semblance  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess as  a  caricature  of  it.  'While  Thieu  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  agree  to  it,  we  think 
there  Is  something  to  be  said  for  Ky's  pro- 
posal that  both  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent resign  and  that  a  new  election  be  held. 
That  would,  at  least,  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  the  "reasonable  chance"  to 
select  ftheir  own  leaders  to  which  President 
Nixon  has  so  often  pledged  his  support. 

What  brought  this  about?  Some  time  back 
Thieu,  the  great  and  good  friend  of  Mr. 
Bunker,  cleverly  contrived  to  obtain  a  law 
which  enabled  him  to  rig  the  election.  He 
used  It  to  prevent  Vice  President  Ky  from 
getting  on  the  baUot,  but  apparently  decided 
for  the  sake  of  appearances  to  let  Oen.  Minh, 
a  candidate  without  much  chance,  qualify. 
Gen.  Minh,  playing  his  own  game,  upset  the 
applecart. 

We  attribute  this  contretemps  in  consider- 
able measure  to  Ambassador  Bunker,  who,  by 
his  tmwaverlng  support  of  Thieu,  was  a  party 
to  the  election  rigging  that  now  has  had  such 
a  disastrous  outcome.  Mr.  Bunker  failed  to 
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foresee  the  consequences  of  his  policy;  fur- 
thermore, he  failed  to  leave  himself  a  way  of 
escape,  a  serious  diplomatic  blunder.  We  have 
urged  for  a  long  time  that  Mr.  Bunker  be  re- 
called to  facUitate  the  formation  of  a  more 
democratic  regime  in  Saigon  than  that  of  Mr. 
Thieu;  now  It  may  be  too  late  to  obtain  the 
desired  benefits  from  sucA  a  course. 

Oen.  Minh  said  that  by  withdrawing  he 
hoped  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  "a 
chance  to  waXe  up  and  create  an  atmosphere 
for  the  people  to  rebuild  democracy  and  bring 
peace."  We  hope  that  Is  the  result,  but  no  one 
can  be  sure.  It  is  certain  that  so  long  as  Thieu 
remains  In  power  there  wUl  be  no  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  war.  for  he  stands  opposed 
to  coalition  with  the  Viet  Cong.  If  he  la 
forced  out  in  a  coup  the  situation  could 
hardly  be  worse  than  It  Is  now.  and  might  be 
better. 

We  see  nothing  for  the  United  States  to  do 
at  the  moment  except  be  prepared  to  give  Its 
support  to  such  democratic  and  constructive 
forces.  If  any,  as  may  emerge  from  the  c\ir- 
rent  confusion.  It  is  tragic  that  United  States 
policy  has  been  so  ill -conceived  that  there 
are  no  reasonable  options. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Aug.  31,  1971] 

Kt.kction  in  South  Vietnam:   Thk 

Emperok's    Nrw    Tkxxads 

Five  and  a  half  million  South  Vietnamese 
have  voted,  almost  80  percent  of  the  eligible 
electorate.  A  new,  159-member  lower  house  of 
the  National  Assembly  has  emerged  from  a 
field  of  1,242  candidates. 

Democracy?  No. 

There  were  endless  Incidents  of  repression 
of  minority  candidates'  campaigns.  There 
were  heated  charges  of  polling-place  fraud. 
Vote  stealing  and  short  counts  were  bitterly 
alleged. 

That  sounds  like  the  song  of  democracy 
the  day  after  an  election  in  Chicsigo  or  Bos- 
ton or  Philadelphia — or  Brown  County,  wher- 
ever. And  there,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  de- 
mocracy does — for  all  its  fallings — work. 

So  why  not  in  South  Vietnam? 

Indeed,  even  to  distant  observers  convinced 
that  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  is  an  anti- 
democratic demagogue,  there  seemed  to  be 
encouraging  signs.  On-the-spot  analysts  sf>ec- 
\ilated  his  Assembly  majority  would  be  cut 
significantly.  Among  the  winners,  more  than 
40  were  political  unknowns  and  some  could 
be  expected  to  join  the  opposition  when  they 
convene  on  Nov.  1  and  form  party  coalitions. 

But  democracy  Is  not.  Not  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  In  Amerlca^-or  Britain  or  Prance  or 
any  other  country  with  political  foundations 
of  which  the  working  truth  is  the  ultimate 
power  of  government  is  a  conditional  lioenae 
lent  by  the  governed. 

For  the  Thieu  government  has  orchestrated 
and  choreographed  the  Assembly  election. 
Just  as  It  has  manipulated  the  Presidential 
plebiscite  scheduled  for  Oct.  3.  Methodically. 
every  potential  candidate  who  represented 
effective  opposition  was  weeded  out:  Jailed, 
beaten,  disqualified  or  bought  off.  In  a  rela- 
tively effortless  series  of  ukases  to  the  Assem- 
bly Itself,  laws  were  pushed  through  foreclos- 
ing every  Imaginable  threat  to  the  govern- 
ment. Anti-government  political  expression — 
including  even  the  pretense  of  free  press — 
was  crushed. 

Out  of  it  all  comes  a  new  lower  boiise.  In 
a  month  wlU  come  the  re-election  of  Preal- 
dent  Thieu.  And  to  quibble  about  polling- 
place  indiscretions  is  to  count  the  threads  In 
the  Emperor's  New  Clothes. 

To  Americans  of  good  will,  tortvired  by  the 
war  that  failed,  It  is  painful  almost  beyond 
bearing  now  to  see  the  emperor  naked.  Ttie 
premise  had  to  be  that  the  United  States-^ 
some  time,  somehow — had  Just  reason  for  in- 
terfering m  South  Vietnam.  That  Just  rea- 
son had  to  do  with  democracy — Its  mainte- 
nance, its  extension  or  its  defense.  If  the  pre- 
mise is  sovmd,  the  latest  election  and  the 
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next  one  represent  «  tragic  faUure.  The  pre- 
mise remains  contestable.  Tbe  conclusion 
does  not. 

For  all  of  Americans'  traditional  ccode- 
•censlon  about  Buropean  oolonlaUsm.  the 
TTnlted  States  too  has  a  heritage  of  such  In- 
terference. Tbe  Klzon  Administration's  re- 
cent efforts  to  drape  a  cloak  of  democratic 
appearance  on  South  Vietnam — cuid  paracu- 
larly  the  manipulations  by  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunkei^-evoke  that  unfortunate 
heritage. 

We  pretend  to  hare  outgrown  the  sense  of 
righteousness  in  using  Marines  to  make 
equatorial  America  safe  tor  the  t**"*"^  trust. 
No  one  could  prove  the  point  by  watching 
the  United  States  In  action  In  Salgtm  today. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  7, 1971  ] 
RiFKmss  iM  Saigon 

When  President  Thleu  euchred  his  two  op- 
ponents, Big  Minh  and  Vice  President  Ky,  out 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  presidential  con- 
test. It  seemed  plain  that  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  the  decade-long  American 
effort  to  assure  self-determination  to  South 
Vietnam.  Frankly,  it  did  not  Immediately  oc- 
cur to  us  that  things  could  get  much  worse. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  had  not  pro- 
perly calculated  the  seemingly  demonic  com- 
pulsion of  American  officials  (1)  to  try  to 
manipulate  Vietnamese  affairs  and  (2)  to 
try  to  disguise  that  effort  In  front  of  the 
American  people. 

Consider  the  report  from  Big  Mlnh's  hon- 
choe  that,  the  night  before  he  withdrew  from 
the  election  In  disgust  at  his  lack  of  a  fair 
chance  in  It,  Ambassador  Bunker  offM«d  him 
"financial  assistance"  to  stay  In  and  cam- 
paign. The  rationale  for  the  offer  was  sup- 
posedly to  compensate  him  for  the  very  great 
advantages  which  were  already  In  President 
Thleu 's  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office.  We  don't 
doubt  that,  had  Big  Mlnh  steyed  in,  the  elec- 
tion would  have  been,  as  they  say,  the  fairest 
that  money  could  buy.  But  it  would  not  have 
been  a  fair  contest  by  any  other  measure,  as 
Big  Minh  for  one  knew. 

Consider,  too,  the  remarkable  clairvoyance 
demonstrated  by  Ambassador  Bunker  in  his 
effort  to  induce  Vice  President  Ky  to  run. 
(Mr.  Ky  is  the  one  who's  Just  publicly 
threatened  a  coup.)  The  South  Vietnamese 
Supreme  Cotirt  had  r\iled  General  Ky  off  the 
ballot.  So,  according  to  "sources  close  to  Ky," 
Mr.  Bunker  visited  the  good  general  at  11:30 
a.m.  on  Aug.  21  to  tell  him,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  re- 
verse itself  and  reinstate  him  on  the  ballot. 
lx>  and  behold!  at  noon  on  Aug.  21,  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  exactly  that.  Thla  is  the 
very  same  Supreme  Court  Mr.  Bunker  has 
described  as  "highly  respected  for  its  Im- 
p€miallty  and  integrity." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  explanations  of 
these  events  offered  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  in  his  news  conference  of  Sept.  3. 
Incredibly,  he  put  the  onus  for  their  with- 
drawal on  General  Mlnh  and  General  Ky, 
setting  the  United  States  off  not  by  an  Inch 
from  President  Thleu's  Intrigues.  He  made  a 
little  Joke  to  the  effect  that  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions are  really  no  less  "pristine  and  pure" 
than  American  elections,  ignoring  the  central 
fact  that  In  American  elections  there  U  a 
choice.  Condescendingly,  the  Secretary  noted 
that  "democracies  are  not  easy  to  develop 
In  these  countries."  In  a  non  sequltur  which 
deserves  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  vacu- 
ous Vietnam  rhetoric,  he  concluded;  "In 
any  event,  we  want  to  give  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  the  right  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems, so  we  Intend  to  continue  our  policy 
and  intend  to  continue  to  give  them  sup- 
port." The  operative  phrase,  "in  any  event," 
can  best  be  translated  as:  regardless  of  what 
President  Thleu  does. 

But  take  heart.  Yesterday  President  Thleu 
was  right  out  there  campaigning  doggedly. 
as  though  his  political  life  depended  on  It. 
He  received  Mr.  Bunker  for  the  ninth  known 
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time  since  the  current  phaae  of  tbe  crisis 
ripened.  And  for  the  seventh  time  in  a  week 
he  bestowed  a  major  general's  stars  on  a 
favored  officer.  This  time  the  promotion  went 
to  General  Ngo  Dzu,  the  man  currently  under 
Investigation  for  drug-running  as  a  result  of 
charges  made  by  R^.  Robert  H.  Steele. 

Our  own  conclusion  Is  not  that  Mr.  Bunker 
and  Mr.  Rogers  lack  the  skill  or  dedication 
to  do  what  they  are  doing,  but  that  what  they 
are  doing — seeking  to  arrange,  secretly,  an 
election  In  another  country — is  an  impossible 
and  an  Inappropriate  mission,  replete  with 
the  risks  which  tat  blossoming  into  realities 
now.  The  apfxroprfate  remaining  mission  is  to 
liquidate  the  unilateral  American  political - 
mUltary  role  In  Vietnam  and  then.  If  and  as 
requested,  to  Join  with  others  to  help  rebuild 
that  unhappy  land. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  4.  1871] 
Thx  Thixu-Bttnkkr  Tragkdt 

The  promise  of  South  Vietnam's  President 
Thleu  to  resign  if  his  political  police,  military 
governors  and  bureaucratic  minions  fall  to 
stuff  the  ballot  boxes  adequately  Oct.  3  In  the 
one-man  plebiscite  he  has  substituted  for  a 
presidential  election  would  be  laughable  If  It 
were  less  tragic. 

For  Americans,  who  have  given  46,000  lives 
In  a  war  that  has  as  one  of  Its  principal 
Justifications  protection  for  the  right  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  choose  their  own  gov- 
ernment, there  is  additional  tragedy  In  the 
role  played  by  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
in  this  latest  effort  to  throw  sand  In  the  eyes 
of  public  opinion  both  in  Vietnam  and  over- 
seas. Mr.  Bimker  has  been  meeting  almost 
dally  with  Mr.  Thleu  and  urging  Washington 
to  be  patient  pending  a  statement  from 
South  Vietnam's  President  that  would  save 
the  situation.  But  no  one  can  possibly  be 
fooled  by  this  pretense  that  political  cancer 
is  curable  with  cosmetics. 

One  shameful  sequel  to  the  election  trav- 
esty has  been  Mr.  Bunker's  attempt  at  a 
background  press  briefing  last  weekend  to 
shield  Mr.  Thleu  by  placing  equal  blame  on 
the  two  former  opposition  candidates,  Gen- 
eral Duong  Van  Mlnh  and  Vice  President  Ky. 
whose  only  fault  was  insistence  on  a  fair 
three-way  electloh.  That  kind  of  an  election 
can  stlU  be  brought  about,  but  only  if 
President  Thleu  wiU  negotiate  agreed  con- 
ditions for  it  with  these  ex-rivals,  or  resign 
now  and  let  a  caretaker  government  run  the 
balloting. 

Instead  of  more  face-saving  excuses  of  the 
Bunker  variety,  the  wise  course  for  President 
Nixon  now  would  be  to  dispatch  a  special 
envoy  to  Saigon  Instructed  to  insist  on 
change  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  disre- 
garded. Unfortunately — and  inoxnprehen- 
slbly — the  President's  disposition  seems  to 
be  to  acquiesce  meekly  in  the  Thleu  force. 
A  White  House  statement  even  lauds  the 
Saigon  chief  for  Introducing  "an  element  of 
popular  choice"  into  the  non-election  by 
saying  he  will  treat  It  m  a  test  of  confidence. 
And  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  shrugs  off  all 
the  reports  of  political  chicanery  filed  by 
American  intelligence  officers  with  the  callous 
assertion  that  elections  In  this  country  aren't 
"pristine  and  pure"  either. 

It  Is  evident  now  that  General  Thleu  has 
been  seeking  since  the  turn  of  the  year  to 
arrange  a  riskless  two-man  race  that  would 
have  the  ^pearanoe  rather  than  the  reality 
of  a  genuine  contest.  His  first  move  was  to 
force  through  a  restrictive  eleotopal  law  and 
then  sign  up  so  many  of  the  national  legisla- 
tors and  local  oouncllmen  that  other  candi- 
dates found  it  virtually  impossible  to  obtain 
the  required  endorsements. 

Meanwhile,  the  presidential  palace  sent 
out  a  secret  directive  to  province  chiefs  In- 
structing them  to  slander,  harass  and  arrest 
the  opposition  and  assure  the  election  of 
pro-government  candidates.  The  end  result 
was  that  General   Mlnh,   the  ene  candidate 
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able  to  qualify,  decided  the  oarda  weiv 
stacked  against  him  and  pulled  out.  Air 
Marahal  Ky  refused  to  act  as  cat's  paw  in 
a  laat-mlnute  effort  to  give  the  election  a 
camouflage  air  of  legitimacy  by  putting  him 
back  on  the  balkjt. 

After  all  these  swltchea.  It  is  plain  that  a 
flnal  reversal  to  restore  a  three-man  race  and 
give  the  Vietnamese  people  a  real  choice  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  a  Thleu  decision 
to  do  so.  Several  legal  means  exist  to  achieve 
a  fair  and  full  contest  If  President  Nixon 
abandons  the  helpless  stand  taken  by  Sec> 
retary  Rogers  and  impresses  the  necessity  for 
change  upon  Mr.  Thleu. 

There  might  be  some  loss  of  face  for  him 
and  even  some  poUtloal  Instability  if  he 
found  it  necessary  to  reverse  himself  now. 
But  the  tears  now  being  shed  In  Washington 
and  In  the  American  Embassy  In  Saigon  over 
the  supposed  risks  for  South  Vietnam  In 
these  clroumstanoes  ignore  the  much  greater 
risks  Involved  In  the  present  course.  TTie 
non -election  now  under  way  guarantees  in- 
stability later  on — and  perhaps  much  sooner. 
The  worst  course  President  Nixon  can  adopt 
Is  to  keep  walking  hand-ln-hand  with  Mr. 
Bunker  and  acting  as  If  nothing  serious  has 
happened  to  alter  the  whole  moral  base  for 
American  Involvement  In  Vletziam. 


THE  POISONING  OF  THE  WEST 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  pennission  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Reader's  Digest  of 
August  1971  entitled  "The  Poisoning  of 
the  West." 

Hopefully,  the  frightening  characters 
of  the  article  will  generate  pressure  for 
reform. 

The  Poisoning  or  the  West 
(By  Jack  Olsen) 

Just  after  dawn  on  a  recent  November 
morning  west  of  Port  Stockton,  Texas,  a  sur- 
veyor, looking  for  a  boundary  marker,  tugged 
at  a  mysterious  gray  pipe  protruding  from 
the  chalky  soil.  There  was  a  sharp  report, 
and  something  tore  Into  the  fleshy  part  of 
his  hand.  A  doctor  In  Port  Stockton  admin- 
istered first  aid,  but  an  hour  later  the  sur- 
veyor was  dead.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  pipe  was  a  "coyote  getter,"  a  deadly  de- 
vice set  to  shoot  cyanide  into  the  mouth  of 
any  animal  that  pulled  at  Its  aromatic  wick. 

A  few  miles  east  of  Craig,  Colo.,  hunting 
guide  Bill  Miles  came  upon  several  dozen 
sheep  carcasses.  By  asking  around,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  sheep  had  been  laced  with 
sodium  fluoroacetate.  or  "1080."  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  poisons  known  to  man.  The 
carcasses  were  to  be  used  by  government 
trappers  to  kill  predators  said  to  be  harassing 
sheep.  Noticing  that  a  stream  which  fed 
Craig's  water  supply  ran  near  the  poisoned 
meat.  Miles  protested.  Twice  In  two  weeks 
he  saw  snow  cover  the  carcasses,  then  melt 
Into  the  watershed.  He  began  taking  pictures, 
and  shortly  thereafter  local  sheepmen  told 
him  to  mind  his  own  business  or  suffer  the 
consequences.  When  he  continued  photo- 
graphing, three  of  his  hunting  dogs  died  on 
his  doorstep,  poisoned. 

Straddling  the  border  of  Colorado  and 
Utah  Is  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  Like 
all  national  parks,  It  Is  administered  strictly 
In  accordance  with  nature,  and  the  poisoning 
of  animals  within  Its  borders  is  considered 
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the  ultimate  offense  against  park  law  and 
order.  In  the  spring  of  1970,  a  group  of  cow- 
hands were  searching  for  strays  In  the  park. 
Lluddenly,  in  quick  succession,  two  of  their 
dogs  stiffened  and  died.  The  dogs  were  four 
miles  inside  the  park,  but  Dlnoeavu*  officials 
weren't  surprised.  Said  one:  "We've  plenty 
of  other  evidence  that  the  poisoners  come 
right  across  our  borders." 

These  three  incidents,  multiplied  ad 
nauseam,  characterize  the  programs  of  wild- 
life extermination  In  full  swing  throughout 
the  entire  Western  half  of  the  United  States. 
Mounted  by  sheepmen  and  government  trap- 
pers to  protect  the  sheep  Industry  from 
predators,  especially  coyotes,  the  programs 
have  already  brought  whole  animal  species 
to  the  edge  of  extinction,  and  they  threaten 
■till  others.  They  also  threaten  Homo  aapiem, 
that  poor  creature  who  lately  has  begun 
driving  six  miles  out  at  his  way  to  buy 
phosphate-free  laundry  soap,  aU  the  while 
turning  his  back  on  a  practice  that  Is  di- 
rectly and  specifically  contaminating  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  his  country  (and  which  Is 
funded,  ultimately,  with  dollars  from  his 
own  pocket). 

The  poisons  being  used  Include  the  cyanide 
In  coyote  getters,  arsenic,  the  thallium  In 
bait  carcasses,  the  strychnine  encased  In 
gugar-pUl  coatings,  and  1080,  a  single  ounce 
of  which  Is  toxic  enough  to  send  200  adult 
humans,  or  20,000  coyotes.  Into  writhing, 
convulsive  death. 

Flickering  Out.  At  one  time  the  West  was 
protected  by  its  very  limitlessness.  No  longer. 
To  add  to  the  efficiency  of  miracle  poisons 
like  1080,  the  poisoners  work  from  planes, 
trail  bikes,  snowmobiles  and  pickup  trucks — 
vehicles  that  carry  them  to  every  comer  of 
the  range  In  a  few  easy  hours.  "The  whole 
sheep  range  out  there,  why,  that  whole  coun- 
try's plastered  with  poison,"  says  Paul  Max- 
well, former  trapper  and  now  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users. 
Adds  an  equally  perturbed  Wyoming  trapper, 
"Private  poisoning  is  strictly  forbidden  on 
public  land,  but  many  sheepmen  who  use 
the  national  forest  for  grazing  go  in  with 
sacks  and  sacks  of  strychnine  pellets  and 
throw  'em  aroiind  like  seed.  They  kill  every- 
thing in  the  area  before  they  bring  their 
sheep  In." 

The  results  of  such  "efficiency"  are  increas- 
ingly clear.  There  are  broad  areas  of  CaJlfor- 
nia  where  the  coyote  has  been  completely 
eliminated.  A  trapper  in  southwest  Texas  was 
asked  when  he  saw  his  last  wild  badger.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  "I  can't  even 
remember."  Black  bears  and  foxes  are  gone  in 
some  areas.  The  kit  fox,  a  master  controller 
of  rodents,  has  vanished. from  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  the  prairie.  The  black-footed 
ferret,  never  common.  Is  about  to  filcker  out 
as  a  species.  One  of  the  very  few  surviving 
California  condors  fell  to  1080-treated  grain. 
Even  the  mountain  lion,  officially  listed  as  an 
endangered  species.  Is  specifically  and  merci- 
lessly being  killed. 

Says  retired  goverrmient  trapper  Charles 
Orlosky.  who  lives  high  in  a  remote  area  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains:  "Even  here  the  poi- 
soners are  at  work.  They've  wriped  out  weasel, 
marten,  mink,  fox,  badger.  And  it's  not  true 
that  1080  Is  dangerous  only  to  canine  species, 
as  the  poisoners  claim.  I've  found  all  kinds 
of  birds  feeding  on  1080  stations.  Last  winter 
was  the  first  time  In  years  that  we  didn't  have 
a  pair  of  eagles  feeding  up  here.  They  Just 
disappeared." 

Political  Pigeonhole.  Such  observations  are 
backed  up  by  the  government's  own  figures. 
Each  year,  to  supplement  the  frenzied  poison- 
ing by  ranchers,  the  U.8.  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  fields  many  of  its  own  "trappers," 
who  distribute  tons  of  1080-balted  meat  and 
bang  coyot*  getters  Into  the  earth  by  the  tens 
of  thousands.  In  1963 — to  cite  the  last  year 
for  which  such  figures  are  available  to  "the 
general  public" — these  professional  poisoners 
reported  a  kill  of  90,000  coyotes,  300  mountain 
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lions,  21,000  bobcats  and  lynx,  3800  "red 
wolves,"  800  bears,  24,000  foxes,  7000  t>adgers, 
19,000  skunks,  10,000  raccoons,  1200  beavers, 
7600  opossums  and  670  porcupines.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  Include  many  animals — and 
birds — who  ate  poison  and  staggered  away  to 
die  imtabulated. 

Despite  repeated  warnings  about  the  dan- 
gers of  such  widespread  slaughter — from 
scientists,  conservationists,  even  some  ranch- 
ers— hardly  a  legislative  body  has  paid  the 
slightest  attention.  This  Includes  the  U.S. 
Congress,  where  a  session  Is  not  complete 
without  the  introduction  of  anti -poisoning 
legislation,  a  few  chuckles  and  a  prompt 
pigeonholing  of  the  matter. 

Arnold  Rleder,  a  former  Montana  state 
senator  who  Is  now  a  member  of  that  state's 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  tells  why:  "Tbe 
wool -growers  are  the  best-organized  livestock 
group  of  all.  To  a  great  degree  they  control 
the  stockgrowers'  associations,  and  that 
means  control  of  the  Western-state  capitals 
and  the  delegations  that  are  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. Invariably,  sheepmen  get  their  way." 

Consider  what  happened  In  Montana  while 
Rieder  was  still  a  senator.  To  prove  that 
neither  government  nor  private  poisoners 
had  the  slightest  Intention  of  following  the 
few  antl-poisonlng  rules  written  Into  law, 
Rleder  Introduced  legislation  that  superfi- 
cially seemed  absurd,  tl  simply  required  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  to  obey  its  own 
poisoning  regulations.  Immediately,  a  bul- 
letin went  out  from  the  Montana  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association  to  all  members:  "Senator 
Rieder  of  Jefferson  County  has  introduced 
Senate  Bill  196,  which  places  an  unnecessary 
restriction  on  the  use  of  poison  for  the  con- 
trol of  predatory  animals.  We  need  the  sup- 
port of  your  senator  to  kill  the  bill.  Would 
you  please  wire  him  immediately.  ..." 
Rleder's  bill  lost.  With  the  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation working  against  him,  he  was  de- 
feated In  the  next  election. 

Deliberate  Distortion.  To  prove  the  need 
for  its  "trappers,"  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  calls  on  sheepmen  for  "statistics"  on 
stock  losses  caused  by  predators.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  figures  come  in  by  the  mile.  Sheep- 
man compllAorrlfylng  lists  of  losses,  antici- 
pated losses,  possible  losses.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  feeds  the  statistics  into  its 
computers  and  works  up  programs  accord- 
ingly. The  result  Is  a  galloping  Parkinsonism 
that  would  drive  a  privately  financed  organi- 
zation out  of  business  within  months.  Every 
year  the  reported  stock  losses  rise,  the  Wild- 
life Service  poisoning  budget  climbs  propor- 
tionately, and  the  population  of  wild  animals 
sinks  to  a  new  low. 

The  situation  brings  to  mind  a  statement 
made  by  Charles  Orlosky  a  few  years  ago: 
"When  I  was  trapping  for  the  government, 
the  Service  decided  once  to  prove  how  many 
bears  and  coyotes  were  taking  sheep.  They 
sent  out  instructions  to  take  out  the  stom- 
achs of  some  of  the  animals  we  trapped,  tie 
them  up,  soak  them  in  formaldehyde  and 
send  them  to  headquarters.  Our  instructions 
were  to  put  some  wool  in  the  stomachs  be- 
fore we  sealed  them  up.  In  that  way  there 
wouldn't  be  any  doubt  about  what  bears 
and  coyotes  ate.  It  wasn't  surprising  that  all 
the  reports  came  out  showing  that  a  high 
percentage  of  bears  and  coyotes  were  sheep 
killers." 

The  end  result  of  such  deliberate  distor- 
tion Is  fiscal  irresponsibility  on  an  Imposing 
scale.  In  Colorado,  for  example,  the  annual 
WUdUfe  Service  kill  dropped  from  10.200  wild 
animals  in  1967  to  8200  in  1970— but  even 
while  there  were  fewer  creatures  to  kill,  the 
poisoning  budget  rose  by  $30,000.  In  18  na- 
tional forests  In  California,  the  value  of 
sheep  lost  in  one  year — 1963 — was  $3500;  in 
that  same  year,  the  cost  of  federal  predator- 
control  programs  was  a  walloping  $90,000. 

Checks  and  Balances.  What  Is  to  be  done 
about  the  drenching  of  the  West  with  poison? 
Those  closest  to  the  problem — men  like  cru- 
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sadlng  q|pl(»^o  naturalist  Alfred  Btter  and 
poUtldan-conservatlonlst  Arnold  Rleder — 
agree  that  the  first  step  must  be  to  ellmlnats 
certain  myths  central  to  the  poisoning  estab- 
lishment's rationale. 

One  such  myth  Is  voiced  typically  by  an 
official  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
"Look,"  he  says  "we  know  what  the  stock 
loss  was  before  we  began  poisoning.  If  we 
eliminate  poisons  like  1080,  the  loss  would 
be  more  than  20  percent  of  the  herd,  maybe 
36  or  even  50  percent.  Coyotes  would  run 
the  country  and  put  sheepmen  out  of  busi- 
ness." In  reply,  Etter  points  out  that  coyotes 
did  not  "run  the  country"  In  aU  the  centuries 
before  the  Invention  of  cyanide  guns  and 
1080. 

A  second,  and  perhaps  most  crucial,  myth 
Is  that  predator  control  actually  controls 
predators.  The  poisoners  say  it  does.  Etter 
says  that  the  poisoners  keep  themselves  in 
business  by  aggravating  the  very  problems 
they  are  hired  to  solve,  that  there  would 
actually  be  far  less  destructive  pred&tlon  If 
nature  were  freer  to  operate  within  its  own 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  "Where  we 
have  starved  the  coyote,"  he  says,  "where  we 
have  poisoned  Indiscriminately,  killing  the 
coyote's  food  supply,  there  we  have  uniformly 
encountered  Increasing  reports  of  predatlon." 

The  most  perfunctory  Investigation  of 
sheep-country  losses  seems  to  substantiate 
Etter's  x>ncluslon.  Consider,  for  example,  two 
northwestern  Colorado  counties,  Rio  Blanco 
and  Moffet,  where  it  is  Ukely  that  more 
predators  have  beeen  put  to  death  than  In 
any  area  of  similar  size  in  the  world.  What 
has  been  the  result?  A  local  sheepman  nitm»n| 
Hugh  Seely  speaks  at  a  public  meeting :  "Tbs 
thing  that  dlsttirbs  me  about  this  control 
problem  Is  that  our  losses  the  last  few  ysars 
have  been  greater  than  ever." 

Etter  explains:  "The  coyote  Is  normally 
an  animal  with  a  highly  developed  territorial 
Imperative.  By  keeping  the  coyote  popula- 
tion harassed  and  In  a  constant  state  of  flux, 
we  disrupt  his  territorial  habits  and  make 
him.  In  effect.  Into  a  different  animal.  This 
different  animal — desperate.  Itinerant — ^may 
become  a  sheep  kUler.  But  If  he  had  been  left 
undisturbed,  we  would  probably  never  have 
heard  from  him.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
other  predators." 

Final  Darkness.  On  the  whole,  concerned 
Westerners  are  pessimistic  about  bringing 
scientific  rhyme  and  reason  Into  the  preda- 
tor-control programs.  "We're  in  a  strangle- 
hold," says  Paul  MaxweU  of  the  National 
Council  of  Public  Land  Users.  "If  we  talk  a 
legislator  Into  speaking  out,  the  stockmen's 
lobbies  climb  all  over  him  in  the  next  election 
and  jet  him  out  of  there.  If  we  take  a  com- 
plaint to  a  governor  or  a  conmilssloner  of 
agriculture,  we  find  him  trembling  In  his 
socks  about  the  sheepmen,  and  then  he 
yesses  us  to  death  and  does  nothing." 

If  there  is  a  logical  point  of  attack,  it  would 
seem  to  be  at  the  poisoning  programs  on  gov- 
ernment land.  American  land  in  the  public 
domain  Is  more  than  four  times  the  size  of 
the  state  of  Texas,  and  every  acre  of  it  belongs 
as  much  to  each  citizen  as  it  does  to  the 
stockman  who  runs  his  thousands  of  close- 
cropping,  plant-destroying  sheep  on  them. 

If  these  lands  are  not  to  be  transformed 
Into  American  Saharas,  concerned  clt^lzens — 
especially  Westerners — must  begin  to  de- 
mand answers  to  certain  basic  questions:  Is 
It  in  the  national  interest  to  bring  whole 
species  to  the  brink  of  extinction?  Is  the 
sheep  Industry  as  it  Is  presently  organized 
worth  it?  Or  Is  there  perhaps  a  way  to  retain 
both  sheep  and  wildlife? 

Unless  there  are  massive  changes,  the  day 
must  come  when  the  last  sickened  coyote  will 
lift  his  voice  to  the  skies,  and  there  wlU  be 
no  answer.  We  animals  of  the  earth  are  a 
single  family,  and  the  death  of  one  only 
hurries  the  others  toward  the  flnal  patch  of 
darkness. 
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BUSING:  A  REGIMENTED  DESTRUC- 
TION OP  CULTURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  called  attention  to  the  principal  objec- 
tion to  the  busing  of  schoolchildren — 
that  it  is  a  direct  attempt  to  commit 
genocide  against  both  the  white  and 
black  people  of  this  country;  that  it  is  a 
vehicle  whereby  our  liberal  leaders  seek 
to  destroy  the  different  cultures  that 
make  up  our  society  and  eliminate  the 
individual  character  that  has  been  the 
very  basis  of  the  greatest  Nation  of 
Western  culture. 

Recent  articles  in  newspapers  across 
the  country  have  attempted  to  point  out 
to  our  leftwing  libercil  leaders  that  the 
opposition  to  busing  is  not  a  question  of 
racism ;  it  Is  a  question  of  economics  and 
good  commonsense  and  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  maintain  in 
some  manner  the  heritage  of  their  an- 
cestors. Many  people  who  object  to  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  do  so  instinctively 
without  realizing  their  reaction  is  to  the 
threat  of  genocide. 

Busing  destroys  cultures:  it  cannot 
build  them.  As  President  Nixon  said  to- 
day in  his  speech  to  the  joint  session  of 
Congress : 

Regimentation  and  government  coercion 
must  never  become  a  way  of  life  In  the 
United  States. 

I  include  a  series  of  related  news 
articles  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
specifically  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  editorial  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  of  September  7,  1971,  that 
sets  out  in  rational  terms  the  true  op- 
position to  busing  and  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  the  fact 
that  "the  social  planning  know-it-alls 
have  decided  that  future  humanity  must 
have  a  complete  racial  and  color  mix." 
The  absurdity  of  such  thinking  is  both 
astoimding  and  terrifying,  but  the  threat 
is  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

IFYom  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 

Aug.  18.  1971] 

BcsiNO  Assailed  bt  Chutese  Suit:   CuLTtmjB 

Cited 

Washington. — A  group  of  Chinese  parents 
appealed  Tuesday  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
block  the  massive  transfer  of  Chinese  chil- 
dren away  from  their  neighborhood  schools  In 
San   Pranclsco. 

They  said  the  reassignment  ordered  by  a 
federal  district  court  for  the  new  term,  are 
unconstitutional  and  would  destroy  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  life  of  the  Chinese 
KMnm unity  In  the  city. 

About  23  per  cent  of  San  Francisco's 
elementary  school  population  la  of  Chinese 
or  other  oriental  ancestry.  The  student-trans- 
fer order  grew  out  of  a  suit  brought  by 
blacks  claiming  children  of  their  race  were 
segregated. 

The  Chinese  parents,  Ouey  Heung  Lee, 
Tung  Ngol  Toy  and  Poon  Sit  Tee,  said  they 
spoke  city.  They  contended  the  massive  re- 
assignments  are  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Chinese  and  are  Illegal  becaiise  they  are 
based  solely  on  race. 

About  6.500  Chinese -Americans  are  among 
approximately  48,000  pupils  who  would  be 
bused  to  schools  outside  their  neighborhoods 
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under  the  court  order.  About  13,700  blacks 
also  are  aSected. 

The  Chinese  said  the  neighborhood  school 
system  gives  their  children  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  an  education  In  Chinese  language, 
art  and  culture  In  additional  facilities  m&ln- 
talned  by  the  Chinese  community  with 
classes  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  public- 
school  day. 

If  the  Chinese  children  are  forced  to  travel 
long  distances  to  schools,  their  own  commu- 
nity schools  would  have  to  shut  down  because 
pupils  could  not  get  to  them  In  time,  the 
petition  said. 

The  appeal  argued  that  no  court  has  ever 
required  the  racial  balancing  of  Chinese  with 
whites  or  Chinese  with  blacks  in  the  schools 
and  that  racial  balancing  Itself  was  disap- 
proved by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its  school 
decisions  last  April. 

The  Chinese  said  they  are  victim  of  dis- 
crimination and  that  no  Chinese  ever  have 
served  on  the  school  board,  and  there  is  no 
provision  for  Chinese  holidays  comparable  to 
the  observance  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Day  on  Jan.  14. 

The  San  Pranclsoo  case  is  the  first  North- 
ern school  desegregation  dispute  to  reach 
the  court  since  massive  busing  and  other 
technique  were  upheld  last  April  in  cases 
from  Charlotte.  N.C.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
Athens,  Oa. 

On  Monday  the  ooiiit  received  its  first 
Southern  school  case  since  then,  an  appeal 
by  school  officials  In  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex., 
challenging  the  ordered  massive  busing  of 
Mexican- American  children. 

Later  In  the  day,  Thomas  M.  O'Connor, 
the  San  FYanclsoo  city  attorney,  sought  a  de- 
lay from  the  high  court.  Like  that  of  the 
Chinese-Americans,  his  request  was  directed 
at  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  who  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  cases  from  California. 

O'Connor  said  the  district  court  feeka  to 
compel  the  racial  balancing  that  has  yet  to 
be  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Moreover,  the  city  official  contended,  the 
desegregation  order  strikes  at  de  facto,  or 
neighborhood  segregation,  a  subject  still  not 
expressly  covered  by  the  court's  school  rul- 
ing. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.   19.  1971) 

Chinatown  Parents  File  Appeal  To  Block 

School  Busing  Plan 

San  Francisco. — Some  parents  in  San 
Francisco's  Chinatown,  determined  to  pre- 
serve their  Chinese  cultural  heritage,  are  In 
the  vanguard  of  a  campaign  to  boycott 
schools  this  fall  If  their  children  are  forced 
to  comply  with  court-ordered  busing. 

Chinese  leaders  agree  that  the  busing  is- 
sue has  mobilized  unprecedented  support  In 
San  Francisco's  normally  reticent  China- 
town, the  largest  Chinese  community  out- 
side Asia. 

Every  organization  In  the  densely  popu- 
lated 17-block  area  has  taken  a  strong  anti- 
busing  stand.  Every  school  board  and  com- 
munity meeting  on  the  Issue  is  crowded  with 
vocal  Chinese  parents. 

One  group,  saying  it  sneaks  for  all  Chinese 
families  In  the  city,  apoealed  Tuesday  to 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Dougltw 
for  temtwrary  delay  of  a  desegregation  order 
by  federal  Judge  Stanley  A.  Welgel. 

At  the  heart  of  the  San  Francisco  dispute 
Is  de  facto  segregation — concentration  of 
blacks,  whites,  or.  In  this  case.  Chinese,  in 
certain  schools  because  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  predominantly  of  that  race. 

About  23  i)er  cent  of  the  elementary  school 
students  In  San  Francisco  are  Chinese  or  of 
other  Oriental  ancestry.  Welgel's  order  would 
put  about  48,000  elementary  pupils,  among 
them  6.250  Chinese  children,  on  buses. 

The  ruling  grew  out  of  a  suit  brought  by 
blacks. 

The  Chinese  contend  that  the  massive  re- 
assignments    are    illegal    because    they    are 
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based  solely  on  race — and  that  racial  bal- 
ancing itself  was  disapproved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  its  decision  last  April. 

Quentln  Kopp,  attorney  for  the  Chinese- 
American  Cltlsens  Alliance  which  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  high  court,  added:  "The  court 
order  only  involved  a  plan  that  balanced  the 
number  of  black  children  and  white  children. 
The  school  district  went  far  beyond  that  and 
Included  other  non-black  and  non-white 
children." 

Shortly  after  the  appeal  to  Douglas,  a  clty- 
wlde  coalition  called  WALK  (We  AU  Love 
Kids)  announced  a  boycott  for  Sept.  13,  when 
the  city's  97  elementary  schools  open  on  an 
integrated   basis. 

"I  don't  feel  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
can  provide  enough  jail  cells  for  all  of  ua 
who  plan  to  boycott  the  public  schools  this 
fall,"  said  Dr.  Dennis  Wong,  representing  the 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"We  (the  Chinese)  place  education  on  the 
uopermost  of  priorities."  Wong  said  in  ex- 
plaining the  legal  maneuver.  We  want  the 
children  to  have  the  best  of  Chinese  and 
American  education.  This  means  going  to 
public  schools  and  coming  back  to  their 
Chinese  schools  In  the  afternoon  and 
evenings." 

If  CHilnese  youngsters  are  bused  out  of 
Chinatown,  Wong  said,  they  would  be  unable 
to  attend  afternoon  classes  In  Chinese  lan- 
guage, history  and  art  which  are  operated 
and  paid  for  by  the  Chinese  community. 

It  is  the  culture — the  cultural  value  of 
the  Chinese  tradition — that  has  kept  most 
of  us  going  to  obtain  as  high  an  education 
as  we  can.  to  be  as  good  a  citizen  as  we  can, 
to  do  as  much  for  society  as  we  can,"  he 
said. 

Thomas  Hsleh  of  the  Citizens  Alliance 
added:  "The  people  in  Chinatown  believe 
busing  will  change  their  entire  pattern  of  life 
and  culture." 


[Prom  the  Manchester  Union  Leader. 

Sept.  7.  1971] 

The  "Frisco"  Chinese  Are  Right! 

The  large  Chinese  colony  in  San  Francisco 
does  not  dislike  whites  but  it  Is  objecting 
strongly  to  a  busing  program  which  would 
break  up  the  all-Chinese  schools  and  force 
their  children  to  be  bused  many  miles  into 
strange  neighborhoods  to  associate  with 
strange  children.  On  this  point  all  the  vari- 
ous groups  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown 
are  united  and  they  carried  the  battle  against 
busing  as  far  as  Supreme  Court  Justice  Dou- 
glas, who  nevertheless  said  the  busing  plan 
must  go  through. 

In  other  parts  of  the  nation,  black  parents 
are  objecting  to  their  children  being  bused 
out  oT  their  neighborhoods. 

The  busing  problem,  in  short.  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  race  or  color.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
parents  wanting  children  to  go  to  school  In 
their  own  neighborhood,  Instead  of  spend- 
ing wasted  hours  on  buses.  Parents  want 
their  children  to  associate  with  the  children 
of  their  own  neighborhood  and  with  their 
own  friends.  * 

The  basic  objection  to  busing  is  not  based 
on  race,  color  or  creed.  Almost  everyone  In 
the  United  States  agrees  with  the  Idea  that 
no  child  should  be  barred  from  attending 
school  simply  because  he  is  of  a  specific  race, 
color  or  creed. 

Now.  however,  parents  find  that  their 
children  are  being  forced  to  go  to  a  given 
school  precisely  because  of  their  color!  In 
other  words,  the  social  planning  know-lt- 
alls  have  decided  that  future  humanity  must 
have  a  complete  racial  and  color  mix. 

Therefore,  they  find  something  inherently 
wrong  In  Chinese  students  all  going  to  the 
same  school  because  they  like  to  be  with  each 
other  and  because  they  Just  happen  to  live 
In  the  same  neighborhood.  This,  you  under- 
stand— at  least  according  to  these  know-lt- 
alls,  who  really  have  no  common  sense  at 
all — Is  all  wrong. 
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Of  course,  It  lant  wrong  I 

Even  IT  forced  balancing  of  school  popula- 
tions between  the  races  really  achieved  a 
proven  good,  there  still  might  be  objections 
to  busing  on  the  grounds  of  Its  arbitrary, 
dictatorial,  antl-Amerlcan  nature.  But  an 
argument  could  at  least  be  made  that  the 
benefit  outweighed  the  Inconvenience. 

But  no  one  except  a  small  group  of 
theorists  has  ever  believed  that  dragging 
children  from  a  distant  neighborhood  to  a 
new  school  and  forcing  them  to  associate 
with  children  with  whom  they  have  notlilng 
in  common  and  who  don't  even  live  In  tBe 
same  nelghbwhood — and  who  dont  have  the 
same  interests — Is  beneficial.  No  one  has  ever 
proved  that  this  really  Improves  education. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that  It  does  not.  On  the  one  hand  It 
frustrates  those  from  poorer  neighborhoods, 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
Intellectual  advantages  the  other  children 
have  had,  and  It  keeps  back  the  children 
who  have  had  the  advantages. 

Good  education  should  be  the  prime  goal 
for  all  children.  In  the  case  of  poor  schools 
and  pKjor  neighborhoods,  the  answer  Is  not 
to  bus  the  children  out  of  those  neighbor- 
hoods. Rather,  Is  It  to  Improve  the  schoc^  In 
those  neighborhoods  by  spending  the  nec- 
essary money  and  adding  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  teachers. 

The  entire  concept  of  busing  Is  un-Ameri- 
can. It  smacks  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Hitler's 
Oermany.  It  makes  absolutely  no  sense 
whatsoever. 

However,  busing  will  go  on,  at  great  cost 
to  taxpayers  and  at  great  damage  to  the  chil- 
dren, until  the  parents  of  the  United  States 
unite  in  one  g^eat  organization  In  favor  ol 
neighborhood  schools. 

Until  the  parents — In  the  North,  South, 
East  and  West  and  in  the  Midlands,  raise 
enough  uproar  and  non-violent  protest 
against  busing,  the  politicians  wUl  continue 
a  program  of  busing,  regardless  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  children. 

If  all  parents  unite  and  form  an  organiza- 
tion and  make  enough  to  an  outcry,  you  can 
be  sure  the  politicians  will  listen. 


THE  FREEZE   AND  REACTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  wage-price  freeze, 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
very  good  statement  from  the  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  News-Sentinel  on  this  subject. 
This  item  comes  from  the  August  18, 
1971,  edition  of  the  paper; 

The   Freeze   and   the   Reaction 

President  Nixon  faces  two  tough  problems 
as  a  result  of  the  wage-price  freeze  he 
clamped  on  the  economy  this  week. 

One  is  making  It  stick,  across  the  board, 
despite  grips  from  those  who  got  pinched 
by  the  timing — such  as  labor  unions  which 
have  not  negotiated,  or  not  ratified,  new  con- 
tracts. 

The  other  problem  is:  What  does  he  do 
after  Nov.  12,  when  the  90-day  freeze  ex- 
pires? 

Nixon  said  Sunday  night  he  would  not  set 
up  a  "huge  price-control  bureaucracy"  to  po- 
lice the  freeze.  Treasury  Secretary  John  B. 
Connally  Jr.  said  there  would  be  no  excep- 
tions except  In  rare  cases  of  "extreme  hard- 
ship." How  much  bureaucracy  will  It  take 
to  handle  such  appeals?  Human  nature  be- 
ing what  It  Is,  there  may  be  a  flood. 
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Despite  some  hardships,  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  unless  the  freeze  covers  everybody 
and  everything.  It  wont  work.  One  leak  In 
the  roof  usually  encourages  many  more.  If  be 
ge1«  his,  I  want  mine. 

This  Is  the  trouble  vtrlth  a  freeee,  as  Nixon 
frequently  pointed  out  when  he  was  resist- 
ing such  action.  It  tends  to  "lock  In  unfair- 
ness and  stifle  expansion." 

Tlie  solaoe  to  those  who  will  have  to  for- 
go that  raise  they  were  expecting  or  the  price 
boost  they  were  planning  is  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent's action  puts  the  iM^Jkee  on  Inflation 
they  won't  need  It  so  badly.  Any  time  he 
chose  for  the  freeze  had  to  be  arbitrary,  and 
was  bound  to  catch  soom  of  us  reitchlng. 

Unless  the  80-day  freese  has  a  profound 
effect  on  prices,  the  Adminlstratloai  will  have 
to  follow  \xp  after  Nov.  12  with  somsthlng 
new.  This  is  what  the  new  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  headed  by  Conn&lly,  is  supposed  to 
figure  out. 

If,  ocme  Nov.  12,  a  00-day  period  of  sta- 
bility is  succeeded  by  an  outburst  of  new 
price  and  wage  boosts,  we  will  have  gained 
nothing. 

"I  am  relying  on  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  all  Americans — workers,  employera 
oonsumere — to  make  this  freeze  work,"  the 
President  said. 

What  happens  next  will  depend  on  bow 
well  th&t  voluntary  oooperatlon  performs.  If 
everybody  demands  an  exception  for  himself, 
or  finds  a  gimmick  for  evading  the  rules. 
It  won't  work. 

Inflation  hae  been  a  costly  exi>erience.  Ilie 
question  Is  whether  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  us  are  wining  to  tolerate  a  Uttle 
more  self-sacrifice  to  abate  it. 


HOMEOWNERS'  TAX  DEDUCTION 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    north    CAROLINA 

IN  .THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1^1 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored today  to  be  serving  as  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  to  provide  yearly  tax  de- 
ductions of  up  to  $1,000  on  costs  incurred 
in  the  repair  and  improvement  of  Amer- 
ican hmnes. 

This  homeowners'  tax  deduction  Is  a 
worthwhile  development  for  many  rea- 
sons, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  it  gives  the  hard-working,  wage- 
earning,  taxpasrlng  American — the  man 
who  is  the  bulwark  of  our  society — some 
much-needed  financial  relief. 

This  man,  who  has  always  borne  the 
major  share  of  the  financial  burden  for 
this  Nation's  military  preparedness  and 
for  our  efforts  in  education  and  health 
care,  the  man  who  has  patiently  paid  the 
cost  of  a  burgeoning  welfare  clientele — 
this  man  needs  and  deserves  our  assist- 
ance. 

Repairs  and  improvements  authorized 
under  this  legislation  could  include 
painting,  papering,  carpentry  work, 
electrical  work,  roofing,  and  many  simi- 
lar projects. 

This  is  practical  legislation,  reflecting 
the  practical  nature  of  the  people  it  is 
designed  to  assist. 

And  these  people  have  already  re- 
sponded with  overwhelming  support  for 
the  initial  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  secure  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Hundreds  of  people  from  the  Fifth 
District   of   North    Carolina    have    ex- 
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pressed  their  strong  support  for  this  leg- 
islation through  petitions  and  individual 
letters.  Thousands  more  like  them 
throughout  the  country  have  demon- 
strated the  same  enthusiasm  for  this  bill 
being  Introduced  today. 

The  bill  should  prove  itseU  to  be  an 
instrument  of  powerful  economic  stimu- 
lation for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  There 
are  now  approximately  39  million  home- 
owners in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  a  great  and  wel- 
comed increase  in  private  spending  gen- 
erated by  this  legislation. 

Assistance  for  our  homeowners,  wide- 
spread popular  support,  and  a  much- 
needed  economic  stimulus — all  of  these 
are  characteristic  of  this  bill  being  in- 
troduced today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Halpern).  And  all  of  these 
characteristics  will  hopefully  assure 
swift  passage  of  this  legislation. 


HAVE  MEDIA  BURIED  AGnSW?— I 
THINK  NOT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  revealing  and  spectacular  letters  to 
the  editor  was  buried  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column  in  the  September  8,  1971, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
This  action  certainly  betrays  what  is 
more  and  more  becoming  an  obvious  cod- 
spiracy  in  the  media  to  keep  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnkw  off  the  ticket  In  1972.  I  in- 
clude the  letter  at  this  point. 

Dm  Not  Crtticizx  Aoniw 

Sib:  The  Star  recently  carried  the  head- 
line, "4  Reporters  Criticize  Agnew  Tactics  on 
Tour." 

The  story  dealt  with  talks  to  the  Wash- 
ington Press  Club  by  four  newsmen  who 
covered  the  vice  president  on  his  recent  trip 
around  the  world.  I  was  one  of  t^em. 

The  Star  headline  was  erroneous  with  re- 
spect to  my  own  talk.  I  did  not  crltlclsw  Mr. 
Agnew  or  his  tactics. 

Contrary  to  the  headline  and  a  possible 
Implication  In  The  Star  story,  I  told  the 
audience  I  believed  that  Mr.  Agnew  In  his 
meetings  wlt;h  foreign  leaders  represented 
the  United  States  government  very  ably. 

Unfortunately,  my  statement  was  not  In- 
cluded in  The  Star  srtory. 

Edward  W.  O'Bkikn, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  case  not  just 
involving  a  distortion,  but  an  outright 
falsehood.  The  damage  has  already  been 
done.  What  does  the  media  do  to  correct 
it?  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  high  char- 
acter of  Mr.  O'Brien,  probably  nothing. 
But  even  in  printing  the  letter,  the  Star 
gave  it  as  little  play  as  possible. 

In  seeing  this,  the  comments  of  Bill 
Buckley  concerning  the  Vice  President 
are  well  taken.  Paradoxically,  Buckley's 
column,  printed  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Star,  emphasized: 

Inevitably,  the  engines  of  retaliation  went 
to  work  on  Agnew,  and  before  long,  the  edi- 
torials and  the  columnists  and  the  caricatur- 
ists had  done  their  work.  It  was  quite  a  Job, 
by  the  way. 
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At  this  point  I  include  the  Buckley 
editorial. 

Havx  Media  Baxrkd  Aomcw  m  1972? 
(By  WUllMQ  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

An  organization  Is  alx^nlng  the  purpose  ot 
which  is  to  put  pressure  on  Rlcbard  NLzon  to 
name  Spire  Agnew,  once  again  In  1972.  as  the 
vice  presidential  candidate.  I  have  been  asked 
to  subscribe  to  the  oommlttee.  have  declined 
to  do  so.  and  am  constrained  to  say  why. 

The  Agnew  Story,  to  begin  with.  Is  exhaus- 
tively fascinating.  The  rudimentary  beck- 
ground  Is  well  known.  He  was  considered  a 
liberal  Republican  during  the  two  years  be- 
fore his  nomination  as  vice  president.  A  lib- 
eral In  domeetlc  policies,  who  had  fought 
and  won  a  gubernatorial  contest  against  a 
rather  unambiguous  segregationist. 

On  the  other  hand.  Gov.  Agnew  had  acted 
with  galvanizing  directness  when  the  civil 
rights  militants  began  to  turn  to  clvU  dis- 
obedience as  the  Impwatlve  liturgy.  But  the 
public  Impression  was  that  here  was  a  pro- 
clvii  rights  "progreaslve"  Republican  governor 
who  was  adamant  on  the  subject  of  law  and 
order.  Par  from  offending  the  Uberals  In 
Miami.  Splro  Agnew  was  accepted  as  excel- 
lently qualified  to  balance  the  ticket. 

Agnew.  on  becoming  vice  president,  be- 
came suddenly  conspicuous  in  the  fall  of  1969 
when  he  lashed  out  at  several  enemies,  suc- 
cessively the  network  television  media,  the 
unruly  students,  the  latltudlnartan  faculty, 
and  so  on.  His  rhetoric  was  altogether  hetero- 
dox. 

Splro  Agnew  spoke  sentiments  which  can- 
not reasonably  be  subjected  as  being  his  own 
exclusively.  That  is  to  say,  it  Is  unreaUstlc 
to  suppose  that  he  spoke  thoughts  which  lay 
athwart  presidential  conclusions.  A  president 
needs  to  choose  his  rhetoric  rather  more  care- 
fully than  other  people.  The  role  of  the  vice 
president,  on  -certain  occasions,  is  to  give 
robust  expression  to  a  president's  point  of 
view. 

Inevitably,  the  engines  of  retaliation  went 
to  work  on  Agnew,  and  before  long,  the  edi- 
torials and  the  columnists  and  the  caricatur- 
ists had  done  their  work.  It  was  quite  a  Job, 
by  the  way. 

The  recent  trip  around  the  world  by  Agnew 
Is  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  kind  of 
thing  the  press  can  do  to  somebody.  News- 
week magazine  probably  won  the  OcAd  Cup 
by  a  series  of  animadversions  upon  his  per- 
formance so  strikingly  unjust  as  to  cause  at 
least  one  ambassador  to  write  In  protest 
against  the  distortions. 

In  any  event,  what  the  opinlon-prws  de- 
cides about  you  becomes  hardened  poUUcal 
fact,  and  before  long  the  verdict  seeps  down 

Into  the  opinion  polls.  And  then  you  have 

or.  rather,  the  president  has— a  problem 
What  to  do?  The  President  of  the  United 
Stetes.  if  he  decides  to  run  for  reelection, 
desires  a  running-mate  who  wlU  help  the 
Ucket.  Always  assuming  that  the  president 
Is  responsible,  and  will  not  designate  an  un- 
qualified running-mate,  the  question  he  faces 
Is:  Who  will  Increase  my  votes  In  the  critical 
states? 

If  the  President  la  absolutely  certain  to 
carry  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  he  wUl  not 
find  It  particularly  Important  to  nominate  a 
vice  president  whose  appeal  is  primarily  In 
Ohio,  lUlnols,  and  Michigan.  The  question 
Richard  Nixon  is  facing  is:  Is  Splro  Agnew 
mortaUy  wounded  by  the  same  buU  he  had  a 
hand  In  killing  (to  use  a  metaphor  I  confess 
to  having  used  before)  7 

The  pressure  from  American  conservatives 
is,  actually,  designed  to  awaken  pressure 
from  the  millions  of  Amertoana  who  feel  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  Agnew  for  having  taken 
on  a  lot  of  giants,  and  made  a  lot  of  solid 
points.  But  the  committee  that  seeks  ex- 
plicitly to  Intimidate  Richard  Nixon  Into  re- 
nominating Agnew  goes  about  its  business 
with  undifferentiated  goals. 
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The  question  Is  not  whether  Agnew  Is 
popular  with  American  conservatives;  the 
question  Is  whether  the  media  whoee  power 
be  has  described,  have  in  fact  exercised  that 
power  successfully  to  discredit  hinn  Assum- 
ing 20  Americans  know  with  the  force  of 
certitude  that  Jones  Is  Innocent  of  the  crime 
of  which  the  majority  thinks  him  guilty.  It 
Is  an  exercise  in  Justice,  not  In  politics,  to 
Insist  on  projecting  Jones  as  qualified. 

I  hope  Nixon  selects  Agnew,  because  I  ad- 
mire him  greatly.  But  It  Is  utterly  unrealistic 
to  suppose  that  on  such  a  mattw  as  this, 
Nixon  would  be  guided  other  than  by  the 
political  situation.  The  obligation  Nixon  has 
Is  to  spend  the  next  six  months  In  giving 
Agnew  ample  public  opportunity  to  reln- 
gratlate  himself  with  those  Americans  who 
fear  and  distrust  and  condenui  him  for  quite 
the  wrong  reasons.  That  yes;  but  surely  not 
ultimatums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buckley  editorial  was 
quite  timely.  He  points  out  that  the  Pres- 
ident can  play  a  key  role  in  providing  the 
Vice  President  with  an  opportunity  to 
"reingratiate  himself." 

On  the  same  day,  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service  ran  a  story  showing  the 
President  has  indeed  adopted  a  positive 
position  with  respect  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. At  this  fx)lnt,  I  include  that  story. 
Applaud  Record  or  Agnew.  Nixon  Ubges 
Republicans 

President  Nixon  Is  urging  members  of  his 
administration  and  party  to  speak  out  in  de- 
fense of  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew 's  per- 
formance In  office. 

The  day  after  he  announced  his  new  eco- 
nomic policy  In  a  nationwide  telecast,  the 
President  startled  some  subcablnot  officials 
gathered  at  the  State  Department  for  a  pri- 
vate briefing  on  the  policy  by  grasping  the 
vice  president's  arm  and  raising  It  In  the 
air — a  gesture  Identical  to  the  one  Nlxon 
made  at  the  1968  Republican  convention. 

In  public,  Nixon's  praise  of  Agnew  has 
been  more  restrained. 

"...  A  riNE  JOB" 

When  the  Vice  President  returned  In  July 
from  a  month-long  tour  of  the  world  amid 
speculation  that  he  had  been  kept  out  of 
the  way  during  negotiations  on  Nixon's  diplo- 
matic Initiative  toward  China,  the  President 
said  only,  "Welcome  back.  You  did  a  fine 
Job." 

But  at  a  private  meeting  on  Aug.  9  with 
officials  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, Nlxon  urged  them  to  "support  the  vice 
president.  Do  what  you  can  to  help  the  vice 
president.  He's  got  a  tough  Job  and  he's 
doing  it  well.  He's  been  attacked  and 
maUgned  unfairly." 

Officials  who  are  leaking  details  of  the  two 
Incidents  are  quick  to  note  that  they  do  not 
represent  a  guarantee  that  Agnew  will  be 
the  President's  running  mate  again  next 
year. 

CONSEHVATTVES  WOOED 

There  is  one  school  of  thought  that  the 
White  House  la  merely  trying  to  reassiire 
conservative  Republicans,  among  whom  Ag- 
new Is  a  current  hero,  that  the  President  is 
not  unmindful  of  their  support  as  his  policies 
appear  to  be  moving  leftward  on  China  and 
the  economy. 

One  group  of  Republicans,  calling  Itself 
"Americans  for  Agnew."  Is  petitioning  con- 
servative campaign  contributors  to  let  the 
White  House  know  "we  will  not  accept  the 
elimination  of  Splro  Agnew  from  the  GOP 
ticket  in  1972  "  Among  them  is  Lee  Edwards, 
who  was  the  deputy  public  relations  director 
for  the  party's  national  committee  In  1964 
and  1966. 

COOL  TO  CONNALLT 

One  member  of  the  group  said  that  Its 
members  would  not  accept  Treasury  Secre- 
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tary  John  B.  Connally,  a  Texas  Democrat,  as 
a  replacement  for  Agnew  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 

At  the  subcablnet  briefing  on  the  economic 
measures.  Agnew  reportedly  rose  to  oonunend 
Connally  on  his  "masterful  handling"  of 
questions  that  morning  at  a  televised  news 
conference. 

Agnew  added  that  he  was  referring  "espe- 
cially to  the  questions,  some  pertinent  and 
some  not  so  pertinent,  concerning  Inflation 
and  unemployment — specifically,  the  Infla- 
tion of  the  egoes  of  certain  economic  proph- 
ets and  the  much -discussed  possible  un- 
employment of  the  vice  president." 

The  President  beamed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  think  that  the  press 
has  done  irreparable  harm  to  the 
chances  for  the  Vice  President  to  be  re- 
nominated in  1972. 1  do  not  think  so.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Vice  President  can  Im- 
press upon  the  American  public,  prior  to 
the  Republican  Convention,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  wisdom,  ability,  and  courage. 

I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  in- 
deed to  have  the  Vice  President  for  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  fund  raising  din- 
ner which  Is  being  given  by  friends  in 
my  behalf  in  Buffalo  on  October  7.  This 
is  the  first  time  the  Vice  President  has 
been  a  fund  raising  speaker  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  I  am  sure  the  Re- 
publicans and  Conservatives  of  Erie 
County  will  give  him  a  terrific  welcome 

Although  the  Vice  President  may  be 
down — he  is  not  out.  I  hope  the  October  7 
speech  wUl  be  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  Vice 
President  to  gain  full  recognition  of  his 
sound  and  realistic  policies. 


MIDEAST  PEACE  MUST  BE  NEGOTI- 
ATED, NOT  IMPOSED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace 
in  the  highly  volatile  Middle  East  can 
only  be  achieved  through  direct  negotia- 
tions between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  and 
not  by  the  imposition  of  one-sided  con- 
cessions. 

I  have,  therefore,  called  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  ease  up  on  apparent  U.S. 
pressures  to  impose  a  Middle  East  peace 
settlement  on  Israel.  I  also  have  urged 
prompt  U.S.  approval  of  Israeli  requests 
for  additional  military  aid  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviets,  demonstrating  no  visible  in- 
terest in  a  peace  agreement,  are  stepping 
up  arms  shipments  to  their  Arab  clients. 

My  experience  and  view  are  that  no 
durable,  meaningful  or  lasting  peace  set- 
tlement can  be  arrived  at  in  the  Middle 
East  unless  and  until  the  governments  of 
the  states  there  sit  down  with  each  other 
and  negotiate  directly  rather  than 
through  big  power  patrons. 

The  quest  for  peace  must  not  be  made 
blindly,  overlooking  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  power  balance  among 
the  nations  involved. 

I  have  made  these  thoughts  known  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  recent  letter 
to  him  which  I  sun  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 


September  9,  1971 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  AuQuat  25,  1971. 

Hon.  William  P.  Rogeks, 
SecretaTy  ot  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Secretabt:  United  States  efforts 
to  help  bring  about  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
are  highly  commendable.  I  know  you  are  sin- 
cerely dedicated  to  a  Just  solution  for  all  In- 
volved. It  Is  with  that  In  mind  that  I  wish 
to  suggest  that  the  single  most  Important 
consideration  here  Is  that  It  Is  up  to  the  par- 
ties themselves — the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis — 
to  decide  their  own  future. 

A  third  party  acting  as  an  honest  broker, 
with  a  preconvelved  plan,  no  matter  how  al- 
truistic and  noble  his  Intentions,  Is  stUl  an 
outsider  and,  therefore,  unable  to  achieve  a 
lasting  settlement.  Should  the  big  powers, 
such  £is  the  United  States,  seek  to  Impose 
their  own  solutions,  the  results  would,  at 
best,  be  a  very  fragile  peace. 

A  fragile  ceasefire,  for  which  you  deserve 
great  credit.  Is  all  we  have  now.  We  are  aU 
thankful  that  the  shooting  and  the  killing 
have  stopped  for  the  moment;  but  the  long- 
range  outlook  Is  poor  because  this  cease-fire 
has  been  imposed  from  outside  and  was  not 
mutually  agreed  upon  in  direct  negotiation 
by  the  participants. 

My  experience  and  view  Is  that  no  durable, 
meaningful  or  lasting  peace  settlement  can 
be  arrived  at  In  the  Middle  East  unless  and 
until  the  governments  of  the  states  there 
sit  down  with  each  other  and  negotiate  di- 
rectly rather  than  through  big  p)ower  patrons. 

The  quest  for  i>eace  must  not  be  made 
blindly,  overlooking  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  the  power  balance  among  the 
nations  Involved.  Yet  there  Is  some  feeling 
that  may  be  happening. 

While  the  United  States  Is  faithfully  dis- 
charging Its  commitments  to  send  Israel  all 
the  aircraft  already  purchased,  there  appar- 
ently has  been  no  decision  with  regard  to 
Israel's  pending  request  for  additional  aid, 
now  about  a  year  old.  There  are  those  who 
Interpret  this  as  a  form  of  pressure  on  Israel 
to  accede  to  U.S.  views  on  a  settlement  In  the 
Mideast. 

An  anti-Israel  propaganda  campaign  Is 
underway  which  holds  that  any  hope  for 
Arab  friendship  and  goodwUI  wlU  depend  on 
weakening  the  U.S.  arms  policy  toward  Israel. 
We  have  seen  over  and  over  again,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  while  the  United  States  withholds 
approval  of  Israel's  arms  requests,  the  Soviets 
continue  and  even  step  up  arms  shipments 
to  their  Arab  clients. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  providing  the 
Egyptians  highly  advanced  missiles  and  air- 
craft that  It  has  not  committed  elsewhere 
outside  Its  own  borders,  plus  the  personnel 
to  operate  this  sophisticated  equipment  while 
they  are  teaching  the  Egyptians  to  handle  It 
themselves. 

There  are  those  who  would  tell  you  that 
Israel  does  not  need  additional  aircraft.  A 
look  at  the  statistics  shows  that  this  Is  not 
80.  Egypt  now  has  twice  as  many  aircraft  as 
Israel,  including  three  times  as  many  super- 
sonic planes.  It  has  one-and-a-half  times  as 
many  tanks  as  Israel,  and  the  Egyptian 
advantage  In  missiles  Is  20-to-l. 

Israel's  quantitative  disadvantage  will 
grow,  not  only  because  the  Russians  will 
maintain  the  supply,  but  because  Israeli  air- 
craft and  other  equlpmen,t  will  suffer  from 
obsolescence  and  attrition.  Meaningful 
negotiations  depend  on  Israel's  ability  to  at 
least  maintain  parity  with  those  who  almost 
dally  threaten  to  destroy  her.  F^irther  delay 
In  U.S.  approval  for  additional  aid  can  too 
easily  be  seen  as  eroding  Israel's  defense 
posture  and  weakening  the  American  com- 
mitment to  her. 

It  is  apparent  that  because  of  Israel's  de- 
pendence on  U.S.  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance, our  government  Is  In  a  strong  posi- 
tion to  tnfluenoe  the  policies  of  the  Israeli 
government.  Such  Is  not  the  case  with  the 
Arab  governments  In  the  Mideast. 
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I  am  fearful  that  because  It  may  apftear 
that  the  U.S.  government  can  exercise  con- 
siderable Influence  over  the  Isrstell  govern- 
ment. It  has  become  our  pc^cy  to  bear  down 
on  Israel  In  an  effort  to  evoke  concessions. 
If  the  Soviet  government  was  attempting  to 
force  similar  concessions  from  their  Arab 
clients,  this  policy  might  bear  constructive 
fruit.  But  It  Is  clear  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
Interested,  at  this  time.  In  putting  similar 
pressiires  on  the  Arab  nations. 

Accordingly,  Israel  is  reaUy  being  asked 
to  make  most  of  the  sacrifices  necessary  for 
a  permanent  settlement,  while  the  Soviets 
and  their  Arab  clients  remain  Intransigent. 

It  Is  my  strong  hope  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment win  recognize  that  our  ablUty  to  In- 
fluence Israeli  policy  and  our  Inability  to 
Influence  Arab  policy  will  not  result  In  an 
Imposition  of  one-sided  concessions. 

The  world's  best  hope  fen'  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  lies  In  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis.  I  xirge 
you  to  wOTk  toward  that  goal. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  S.  RosEmHAL, 

Afember  of  Congrea*. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  by  unanimous  consent 
as  ofSclal  business,  the  letter  and  ques- 
tionnaire I  am  sending  to  the  homes  of 
the  citizens  of  our  congressional  district. 
The  purpose  of  this  questlcHinaire  is  to 
obtain  the  opinions  of  our  citizens  and 
their  recommendations  for,  and  opposi- 
tion to,  Federal  legislation  by  the  UJ3. 
Congress.  These  questions  are  mainly 
based  on  the  President's  executive  order 
of  August  15,  1971,  and  policies  relating 
to  our  UJB.  economy,  Federal  budget,  and 
taxes. 

The  material  follows: 

James  O.  Pulton, 
U.S.  Representative  in  Congress. 

Washington  Office:  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Pittsburgh  Office:   New  Federal  Building. 

Government  System  Phone  Number  644- 
2876. 

Confess  of  the  United  States,  Hovise  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C,  8  Sept. 
1971. 

Not  Gov't  expense. 

Dear  Friends:  We  are  now  at  a  time  of 
historic  decision — Congress  Is  now  convening. 
The  Pall  Seeslon  opens  today.  I  am  writing  to 
give  you  recent  lmix>rtant  developments. 

On  15  August  1971,  the  President  has  In- 
stituted a  90-day  freeze  on  prices,  rents  and 
wages  In  the  United  States,  to  stop  Inflation, 
expand  Jobs  and  stabilize  the  US  economy. 
Congress  mu9t  approve  or  make  changes  In 
these  policies,  regulations,  and  exceptions  to 
the  Executive  Order,  so  hearings  and  legisla- 
tion are  now  beginning. 

The  President,  acting  under  authority  pro- 
vided by  Congress  In  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  established  ceilings  on  all 
rente,  prices,  salaries  and  wages  at  the  level 
which  prevailed  during  the  month  ending  14 
August  1971.  The  freeze  on  prices  covers  all 
commodities,  rents  and  services,  excepting 
raw  farm  products.  Even  with  freeze,  run- 
away Inflation  caused  August  wholesale  prices 
to  climb  most  In  6  months. 
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The  US  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
win  handle  complaints  and  answer  questions 
about  the  price-rents-wage  freeze.  If  you  have 
any  questions  on  this  Hbiecutlve  Order,  you 
can  contact  IRS  in  person  or  by  letter  at  the 
local  Pittsburgh  office — Address:  New  Fed- 
eral Building,   1000  Liberty  Avenue. 

Pittsburgh  Internal  Revenue  Service  em- 
ployees win  answer  Inquiries  telephoned  to 
644-5755.  You  can  also  call  the  Pittsburgh 
Federal  Information  Center,  644-3456.  and 
the  Center  will  screen  and  refer  your  call  to 
the  appropriate  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS)  office.  On  major  questions  on  this 
Executive  Order,  you  can  write  to  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Washington,  D.C, 
asking  for  general  rulings,  new  regulations, 
or  exceptions.  I  hop>e  this  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Cordially, 

Jim  Pulton. 

We  citizens  of  our  District  want  to  have 
our  opinions  considered  when  our  Govern- 
ment Is  facing  basic  issues  on  vital  questions 
that  will  affect  each  of  us  and  our  families 
for  years  in  the  future.  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  ask  your  advice  as  to  what  policies  Con- 
gress should  adopt  or  change.  I  have  been 
spending  many  hours  In  serious  study  on 
these  decisions,  that  affect  every  one  of  us 
so  basically. 

Because  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  write 
to  every  citizen  of  our  District,  I  have  pre- 
pared this  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  a  cross- 
section  of  the  homes  of  the  almost  500,000 
people  living  In  our  South  County  Congres- 
sional District.  So  your  opinions  are  Impor- 
tant, as  they  r^resent  100  people,  and  will 
be  read  carefully.  You  can  really  be  helpful  to 
me  In  giving  good  service  and  IntaUlgent 
representation. 

Questionrutidre. — ^Please  show  you  favor  by 
"i^',"  or  oppose:  "x." 

After  completing,  tear  on  above  dotted  line 
&  mail  to  me  <n  Washington,  D.C.  at  once. 

Favor  90  day  price-rent-wage  freeze  order? 
-  -Extend  freeze  after  90  days?  —How  long?.. 

Favor  permitting  Increases:  merit  pay-, 
fringe  beneflts.-  shorter  work  hours-same 
pay--  Social  Security  benefits--  pensions- - 
unemployment  benefits--  relief  payments 

Favor  stopping  tax  Increases:  Federal — 
State.-  County--  City--  Boro--  Township- . 
School  Tax-- 

Favor  proposal  for  excess  profits  tax?--of 
25%--  50%-.  75%--  ot  100%-. 

Continue  10%  Import  tax  after  90  day 
period?. -Favor  repeal  of  7%  F'ederal  auto- 
mobile tax?.- 

Favor  Immediate  Increase  t>ersonal  Income 
tax  exemption  from  8650  to  $700  per  per- 
son?-- 

Favor  tax  credit  of  10%  lor  one  year  on 
cost  of  new  machinery  &  equipment  to  ex- 
fkand  jobs  and  modernize  U.S.  plants?  (In 
1971,  private  business  plant  invesrtment  Is 
reduced)  .. 

Approve  dropping  of  gold  standard  for  U.S. 
dollar  abroad?  (U.S.  dollar  already  taken  off 
gold  standard  for  U.S.  domestic  purposes  In 
1930's  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt)-. 

Favor  my  vote  against  rigid  high  price  sup- 
ports that  push  up  cast  of  U.S.  agricultural 
products  which  increases  cost  of  family 
food?-. 

■Turn  over  page  for  remaining  questions. 

Remaining  questions:  Limit  Interest 
rates?--  Limit  all  profits?.,  or  Just  corpo- 
rations?-. 

Favor  President's  recommendation  to  cut 
U.S.  foreign  aid  by  10%?.. 

Favor  proposal  for  $5  billion  cut  In  Fed- 
eral budget  for  next  year?--  ($30  billion 
Federal  deficit  expected — chief  cause  of  run- 
away Infiatlon) 

Favor  Administration  proposed  pltm  In- 
creasing present  Federal  relief  costs  by  $7  to 
e9  bUllon  and  adding  12  to  15  million  more 
people  to  relief  rolls?..  Or  do  you  favor  en- 
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uu^gtechnicmi  Fe<ierai  &  State  trmuiing    miss  the  Wise  leadership  and  counsel  of 

Flv^Aiinlnlstration  releasing  almost  tO  ?^-  ^"^^  }^  ^  retirement,  but  the  list 

bUllon  Congress  has  already  appropriated  (I  f  ""^  °*  "^***  ^^  *™  indebted  to  him 

voted  for)  for  construction  of  necessary  pub-  ^°^  ^^  counsel  over  the  years. 

lie  works-water  supplies,  sewers,  flood  &  poi-  As  part  of  my  remain,  I  Include  an 

lution  control?..  article  from  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening 

Do  you  favor  working  out  a  new  program  News: 

for  Federal  aid  to  parooMal  &  private  schools  a  aS-Tsaa  Vrxeam  in  VA  Ofhc  Neau  Ejtd 

to^^ive^presently  necessary  closing  of  many  orS^^t  SS^ 

8  BoTKMxat   1071.  ^  frayed  and  graying  folder  bulging  with 

Omam  PanoniB:  The  bigger  the  problems  &  papers— letters,  caae  hlstorlea.  infrequent 
ttoe  ahaiper  the  lasuee.  the  men  Important  *»>*^»*  yo«  ^^otee  and  his  own  Navy  discharge 
tt  Is  that  your  views  be  Tn«/ffi  known  In  P»P«»— 'onJM  «  capsule  souvenir  of  his  ca- 
Washlngton.  To  give  you  the  ooportunltr  to  ""  ^°^  Oleewsn  E.  Hupp,  senior  veterans- 
make  your  views  and  oplnlonT  count.  I  am  <»^°s«lof  '<»■  ^*  Bute  Division  of  Veterans 
asking  yovir  commenu  on  really  serious  prob-  '^^if?" 
lems  that  Arnwica  faces  ^^'  made  a  few  friends  throughout  the 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  my  office  to  be  of  service  *""**•"  *"■  ^^P  ******  «"=aml°«  up  a  a6-year 
to  you  persodsUy.  Pot  your  convenience  we  ****"  ^^  obvious  understatement.  "A  cou- 
malnUln  our  Pgh  office,  as  well  as  our  Wash-  ^^  °^  °^**  ^*^**  ^""  **"  °^  '°*"  ^"IP" 
Ingtoa  Baybum  Bldg  offloe  If  there  U  any  Beginning  Sept.  1.  theyTl  be  caUlng  some- 
way you  feel  we  can  be  of  assistance  write  £P*  *^  '^  "*"  °*°-  Donovan  Bldg.  office.  Mr. 
me  at  Pgh  or  Washington  St  we  will  be  elad  ""PP-  ***o  has  supervised  10  counties  of 
to  cooperate.  ^^  Western  New  York  since  1989,  retires  at  the 
Blnoenlj,  ^^'^  of  this  month. 

Jnc  FuLTOH  ^"**  opportunity  to  help  people  and  the 

House  of  Bepresentatlvee.  U  8  Public  rtoc-  ^*^®*y  of  their  problems  were  the  key  incen- 

ument  Official  Business  tlves  that  kept  the  former  teacher  In  veterans 

(Not  printed  at  Oov^imment  expense.)  oojpsellng.  he  said. 

Jamm  G.  PttltoVm  C  ^?'^».'*"Pl*'  *  ^°'''*  ^^  ^  'e'*™^  ^d  bis 

Postal     Patron-local.    27th     Comir^lonal  J^"'  ^'®  ^^^  visiting  Mr.  Hupp  since  1949 

tMstrlct,  South   HlUs,  PIttsbunrh    Pennsvl-  ^or  advice  on  schooling.  Jobs,  and  hoepltallza- 

v«nla.                                                   '  *lon — or  Just  for  reassurance. 

VS.— Thank  you  for  your  civic  &  patriotic  ».  """^"^  ^^^  brought  us  their  paychecks  at 

li*t«et-ln  giving  me  the  benefit 'or  j^  *^«i  '^l*"  P^,^  "^^  ^^^''  ^-  Hupp  re- 

Judgmwit,  which  I  really  aK>reclate,  &  will  "^^  ^'"^  *  "^*- 

study  eiuvfuUy.  t^xasaitt  axcoLXfcnoNs 

^  **^  "•  '^^  ^«  White  House  is  given  The  amUe  appeared  frequently  as  case  after 

tttereeults,  and  will  place  them  In  the  Oon-  case  came  to  mind. 

^eeslonal  Record,  and  will  send  you  a  copy.  "You  never  know  who's  going  to  sit  in  that 

Your  own  answers  are  confldmtial.  chair  next,"  Mr.  Hupp  said,  pointing  to  a  seat 

Joe.  near  his.  "It's  nice  to  know  when  a  person 

HOW  am  I  doing?  Bad. .OK— Pair...  gets  up  and  leaves  that  you've  done  some- 

To  return,  Jxist  fold  with  my  name  and  thing  for  him." 

address  on  outside,  stamp  and  maU.  Mr.  Hupp's  favorite  work  was  "the  battle 

All    your    Individual    answers    are    confl-  for  re-employment  rights"  for  retiUTilng  vet- 

dentlal.  erans.  He  remembered  a  meeUng  with  the 

Please  print  or  type.  personnel  director  of  a  local  company  that 

*;*i™* had  been  reluctant  to  rehire  discharged  serv- 

~*™*«  -- Zip Icemen. 

Ward,  Boro  or  Ttownshlp "There  were  10  lawyers  In  his  office  and  me 

Check  here  If  18  to  21  year  old  new  voter,  with  my  little  pamphlet,"  Mr.  Hupp  recalled. 

Place  regular  stamp  here.  laughing.  That  particular  battle  was  lost,  he 

To  U.S.  Representative  James  O.  Fulton,  said,  but  the  division  eventually  scored  a  vlc- 

Raybum  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC,  20515  tory  on  the  Issue. 

Not  printed  at  Government  expense.  ^wf,  r^mpi^otment  problem 

__^^^^^_^___  A  re-employlng  problem  of  his  own  led  Mr 

Hupp  to  the  State  Division  of  Veterans  Affairs 
In  1946.  A  graduate  of  Buffalo  State  Univer- 
sity College,  he  had  been  teaching  at  a  Long 
Island  high  school  before  World  War  n. 

He  still  had  a  Job  there  after  his  discharge 
as  a  lieutenant  commander  and  training  su- 
perintendent with  the  Navy — but  no  housing 
was  available  on  Long  Island. 

During  a  visit  home,  he  stopped  to  see 
friends  in  the  state  veterans  office  here  and 
the  former  senior  counselor  offered  him  a  Job. 

On  Aug.  28.  new  friends  In  the  division  will 
honor  him  with  a  party.  After  a  six-week  trip 
to  Europe.  Mr.  Hupp,  and  his  wife  Rose  will 
spend  the  winter  In  their  new  apartment  In 
North  Palm  Beach.  Pla.  But  they'll  be  back 
In  Buffalo  with  their  friends  come  springtime. 


GLEE80N  E.  HUPP.  COUNSELOR 
TO  VETERANS,  RETIRES 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9.  1971 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  end  of 
August  marked  the  end  of  a  distinguished 
career  for  a  dedicated  public  servant. 
Gleeson  E.  Hupp,  senior  veterans'  coun- 
selor for  the  State  Division  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  at  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Before  World  War  n,  he  was  a  teacher 
on  Long  Island.  But  after  his  discharge 
from  the  Navy  in  1946,  he  stopped  to  see 
friends  in  the  State  veterans  office  and 
was  offered  a  Job.  He  has  been  there 
since. 

During  the  years  since  World  War  II. 
Gleeson  Hupp  has  aided  untold  numbers 
of  veterans  and  enjoyed  especially  the 
conUnuing  batUe  to  protect  the  reem- 
plojTnent  rights  of  veterans. 

Buffalo   and  western  New  York  will 


SCHOOL  BUSING 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
a  House  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States  which  would  prevent  the 
assignment  of  pupils  In  public  education 
to  any  particular  school  because  of  their 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

I  have  hesitated  to  introduce  such  a 
resolution  previously,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  a  continuing  hope  that  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  would  see  the  fallacy  of  their 
decisions  which  have  forced  massive  bus- 
ing in  many  school  districts  across  the 
Nation,  including  Amarillo,  Tex.,  in  my 
district. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  courts  have 
refused  to  recognize  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  numerous  laws 
forbidding  the  use  of  busing  as  an  instru- 
ment to  achieve  racial  balance.  For  this 
reason  I  feel  compelled  to  introduce  this 
proposed  amendment  and  urge  its 
prompt  adoption  by  the  Congress  and 
the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  not  to  promote  segregation  or 
prevent  integration.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
mote neighborhood  schools  and  to  pre- 
vent massive  busing  with  its  inherent 
disruptive  effects. 

In  every  debate  we  have  had  in  this 
body  since  I  have  been  here,  the  Congress 
has  maintained  its  opposition  to  achiev- 
ing racial  balance  simply  for  the  sake 
of  achieving  racial  balance,  as  well  as 
adopting  numerous  laws  forbidding  bus- 
ing. Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  to  recognize  our  action  and  has 
gone  ahead  with  its  busing  edicts. 

This  constitutional  amendment  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  reestablishing  the 
policy  that  public  schools  are  primarily 
the  concern  of  the  local  school  boards 
and  parents  of  the  community  and  that 
the  courts  should  confine  themselves  to 
actual  legal  questions  rather  than  becom- 
ing the  school  board  itself. 


WILDERNESS      AREAS      MUST      BE 
REMOTE     FROM     ACCESS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  is  one  of  the  truly  fine  state- 
ments I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
reading.  Mr.  Kruger's  letter  is  at  once  elo- 
quent and  descriptive  and  worth  the  at- 
tention of  all  those  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  remaining  wild  areas  of  our 
Nation: 

Dear  Congressman-  With  tte  understand- 
ing that  you  are  currently  engaged  In  prob- 
ing Into,  or  reviewing  the  Trail  Peak  roadway 
situation  Into  the  Cottonwood  Basin  near 
Lone  Pine.  California,  (also  8IRC  ski  de- 
velopment project  etc.)  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment "briefly"  on  this  subject.  My  name  Is 
David  Kruger  and  I  Live  in  Lone  Pine,  work- 
ing for  the  L.P.  Unified  School  District  teach- 
ing Junior  and  senior  high  school  band  and 
chorus.  Realizing  that  there  are  many  view- 
points Involved  In  any  question  as  large  as 
this  one,  I  nevertheless  feel  It  necessary 
to  bring  this  particular  one  to  your  atten- 
tion. It  Is  simply  the  viewpoint  of  one  who 
turns  to  the  mountains  for  a  lot  of  spiritual 
jDy,  whatever  that  means.  First,  I  do  believe 
that  wilderness  can  be  for  everyone.  But  It 
should  be  understood  that  wilderness  per  se 
means  different  things  to  different  people:  to 
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a  child,  for  example.  Just  a  backyard  camp- 
out  at  night  could  represent  wilderness.  To 
most  adults,  a  wlldemees  can  be  a  road- 
head  campground.  Isolated  but  often  not 
without  substantial  accommodations,  e.g. 
toUets,  tables,  stoves,  water  etc.  And  these 
people  undoubtedly  receive  a  gratification 
from  their  experiences  which  align  with  their 
particular  concept  of  wlldemeas,  and  pre- 
sumably greatly  enjoy  It.  This  to  as  It  should 
be.  For  others  however,  a  wilderness  means 
quite  something  else.  Among  other  tilings  It 
means  a  certain  solitude  as  well  as  Isolation. 
It  acknowledges  an  absence  of  roads  and 
stores,  and  tables,  and  stoves,  and  restrooms, 
and  showers,  and  vUtlmately  of  signs  and 
even  of  trails.  It  means  a  total  commitment 
to  ones  own  reeources.  And  unless  an  area 
Is  actually  as  wild  and  primitive  as  this,  the 
elemental'  Joy  of  traveling  through  the 
"wilderness"  would  not  be  as  complete  for 
some,  as  would  be  the  child's  Joy  at  ex- 
periencing his  first  cloee-to-home  campout. 
In  other  words  the  Trail  Peak  area  which 
was  once,  even  recently,  very  close  to  a  true 
wilderness  In  the  latter  sense.  Is  now  Juert 
another  tourist  area. 

And  the  problem  Is  this:  a  great  deal  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Is  already  heavily  used. 
True  wild  areas  are  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer.  One  hates  to  see  this  quiet  and  lovely 
basin  become  so  fouled  with  garbage  and 
paint  and  litter,  used  and  cas*off. 

It  Is  sad  to  realize  that  these  people  feel 
no  commitment  to  thto  land,  when  It  has 
given  so  much.  So  they  come  and  they  go, 
perhaps  not  to  return,  whUe  those  of  us  who 
live  In  this  part  of  the  coimtry  by  choice  are 
boiuid  to  watch  Its  rxilnatlon  at  the  hands 
of  others.  This  Is  the  point:  Cottonwood 
Basin  is  a  delicate  region  with  regard  to 
ground  cover  and  animal  life,  as  Is  much  of 
the  eastern  Sierra.  The  Cottonwood  Lakes 
there  represent  the  sole  spawning  and  breed- 
ing ground  for  the  native  California  Golden 
Trout.  I  guess  the  argument  ends  there;  It  Is 
a  plea  for  a  bit  of  wilderness  and  a  vanishing 
fish. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  TraU  Peak 
Road  Into  the  Cottonwood  Basin  be  closed 
permanently  at  Carroll  Creek,  and  that  the 
great  scar  of  this  road  be  allowed  to  heal.  It 
should  be  sealed  and  abandoned.  Even  as  a 
fire  road  it  serves  no  purpose. 

If  fishermen  and  hikers,  and  packers,  wish 
to  use  the  basin  It  is  a  beautiful  ten  mile  hike 
from  Cottonwood  Canyon  on  a  good  trail.  If 
It  Is  not  worth  a  ten  mile  walk,  then  the 
people  Involved  do  not  appear  sincerely  In- 
terested, and  perhaps  do  not  belong  there. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  of  course, 
and  certainly  other  points  of  view.  However, 
It  is  enough  at  this  point  to  ask  that  you 
please  look  Into  this  situation  carefully  and 
give  It  your  best  Judgment. 

If  I  may  be  of  help  In  any  way  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me,  any  time  at  all.  I  shall 
return  to  Lone  Pine  from  South  Dakota/ 
Wyoming  about  the  20th  of  August.  Thanks 
for  listening. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION— THE  REAL 
AGGRESSOR 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP   NXW    HAKPSHDIE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  behind  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  tensions  in  the  Middle 
Esist  and  almost  anywhere  else  you  look 
in  the  world,  you  find  the  Soviet  Union 
primarily  responsible  for  provoking  war. 
This  has  been  continuing  while  the  Com- 
munist press  has  charged  the  United 
States  with  aggression — in  the  teeth  of 
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the  truth,  which  is  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  furnishing  guns,  ammunition,  artil- 
lery, and  the  whole  package  to  Commu- 
nists in  North  Vietnam  to  help  them  in- 
vade and  destroy  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  these  facts  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong.  In  this 
connection  the  recent  column  by  Hon. 
David  Lawrence,  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  merits  thoughtful  consid- 
eration : 

Setting   Facts   Straight   on   Vietnam 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
For  the  first  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
publicly    admitted    that    It    has    furnished 
money  and  military  weapons  as  well  as  ad- 
visers to  North  Vietnam  since  1955. 

It  has  been  generally  known,  of  coiirse, 
In  the  last  few  years  that  the  Soviets  were 
backing  the  Hanoi  government  and  that  the 
aid  given  has  run  Into  billions  of  dollars. 
But  the  United  States  goveriunent  had 
never  said  anything  about  It  nor  have  the 
American  people  recognized  that  their 
troops  have  been.  In  effect,  fighting  an  army 
trained  by  the  Soviets. 

Pravda,  the  Communist  party  newspaper 
In  Moscow,  has  Just  listed  the  categories  of 
Soviet  war  aid  and  the  number  of  Its  per- 
sonnel Involved.  Hitherto,  the  Soviets  have 
not  revealed  any  details  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  assistance  to  North  Vietnam,  although 
there  have  been  news  dispatches  Indicating 
that  large  sums  were  being  spent  to  help 
Hanoi,  Pravda  says: 

"During  the  wrar  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  Bending  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
(North)  Vietnam  the  arms,  ammunition  and 
other  military  equipment  that  became  the 
foundation  of  the  republic's  antiaircraft  de- 
fense system  .  .  . 

"The  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  helping 
North  Vietnam  to  survive  difficult  years  and 
In  forcing  the  United  States  to  stop  the  war 
of  devastation." 

The  article  adds  that  about  7.000  North 
Vietnamese  personnel  had  been  trained  In 
the  Soviet  Union  from  1955  on.  Including 
4,000  "specialists." 

AmeriMin  mUltary  officials  have  been  aware 
of  the  uslstance  given  by  the  Soviets  and 
also  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Red  Chinese. 
The  United  States  Intervened  In  Indochina 
because  South  Vietnam  was  about  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Communists  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Most  Americans,  however,  have  never 
realized  that  our  real  opponents  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  have  been  the  major  Communist 
countries  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  that  huge 
sums  have  been  spent  by  them  not  only  for 
military  supplies  and  weapons  but  for  the 
training  of  armies. 

In  a  sense,  American  troops  have  been 
fighting  against  the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese, 
but  nobody  In  our  government  here  or  in 
Asia  has  said  so  openly.  Today,  as  American 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war  Is  being 
brought  to  a  close,  the  facts  are  coming  out 
and  the  Russians  are  beginning  to  claim 
credit  for  what  they  say  Is  a  defeat  for  the 
United  States. 

The  Soviets  are  engaged  In  supplying 
military  aid  In  different  parts  of  the  world. 
and  It  Is  known  that  they  are  an  active  ally 
of  Egypt  In  the  Middle  East.  Israel  has  sought 
help  from  the  United  States.  Again,  the  ad- 
versaries are  not  really  Egypt  and  Israel  but 
Washlngfton  and  Moscow. 

Peace  can  be  attained  only  If  an  under- 
standing Is  reached  by  the  diplomats  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Just  what  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
Russians  In  playing  such  a  role  to  strengthen 
North  Vietnam?  It  Is  assumed  here  that  the 
objective  has  been  not  so  much  to  thwart 
the  United  States  as  It  has  been  to  make 
sure  that  Red  China  would  not  take  over 
Indochina. 
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Indeed,  some  experts  believe  that  the 
Vietnam  war  can  be  brought  to  an  end 
through  the  influence  of  Moscow  today  only 
because  there  Is  little  likelihood  that  Red 
China  will  continue  to  spend  huge  sums  to 
aid  North  Vietnam. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  has  built  up 
In  South  Vietnam  a  government  with  a  large 
army  and  plenty  of  military  supplies.  There 
to  every  Intention  to  continue  mUltary 
asstotance  even  though  American  troops  may 
not  be  present  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  amazing  thing  about  the  Soviet  dto- 
closures  to  that  the  Communist  press  has 
repeatedly  charged  the  United  States  with 
committing  aggression  when  actually  North 
Vietnam  has  been  trying  to  grab  South 
Vietnam  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
assisting  In  the  process. 

Now  that  the  war  is  almost  over  and  the 
American  government  has  been  denounced 
by  many  members  of  Congress  and  other 
critics  izislde  the  country,  the  Communtots 
feel  they  can  continue  to  argue  that  their 
objective  was  to  help  North  Vietnam  repel 
aggression  by  Americans. 

The  facts,  however,  are  clear.  South  Viet- 
nam was  Invaded  by  North  Vietnamese  aided 
by  the  Soviets  and  were  it  not  for  the  mUl- 
tary help  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China,  North  Vietnam  could  never  have 
maintained  the  military  operations  of  the 
last  several  years  against  both  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  United  States. 


ABANDONING  ANTI-COMMUNIST 
FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP   CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septerriber  9,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
spreading  ripples  that  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  a  pond  when  a  large  stone  is 
dropped  into  It,  the  consequences  of  the 
fundamental  shift  of  policy  dramatized 
by  President  Nixon's  decision  to  visit 
Peking  and  "normalize"  relations  with 
Red  China  are  making  themselves  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  Most  of  what  re- 
mained of  our  anti-Communist  position 
in  the  world  is  being  swept  away.  Surely, 
it  is  one  of  history's  greatest  ironies  that 
this  is  occurring  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  President  who  first  came  to 
public  notice  as  the  Congressman  who 
exposed  Alger  Hiss,  and  proceeded  to 
build  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  strongest 
anti-Communists  in  America. 

Yet,  now  we  find  the  administration  of 
this  President,  through  its  spokesmen  In 
Congress,  passing  the  word  that  it  is 
satisfied  with  a  Senate  change  in  the  bUl 
providing  for  continued  operation  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  so  as  to  allow  the 
Bank  to  make  loans  to  countries  known 
to  be  supplying  North  Vietnam.  Earlier, 
under  the  impression  that  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  such  loans  prohibited,  the 
House  had  voted  207  to  153  against  them. 
By  August  5,  informed  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  It  had  no  objection,  the 
House  voted  219  to  140  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  amendment. 

The  first  vote  was  taken  before  the 
President's  Red  China  announcement; 
the  second  after  it.  The  message  was 
clear. 

No  better  WMnment  on  this  particular 
action  could  be  made  than  to  quote  the 
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scathing  words  of  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Blackburn,  of  Georgia,  on  the 
House  floor  that  day : 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
I  recall  a  famous  old  statement  tbat  was 
attributed  to  a  Communist  leader  some  years 
ago  In  which  he  defined  a  capitalist  as  being 
a  man  who  will  sell  you  the  rope  that  you 
are  going  to  use  to  hang  him. 

Under  the  conference  report  not  only  are 
we  proposing  to  sell  the  rope,  but  we  are  going 
to  do  it  on  credit.  We  are  going  to  finance 
Its  purchase,  which  Is  a  pretty  sweet  arrange- 
ment for  your  planned  executioner  when  you 
get  right  down  to  It. 

Furthermore,  within  the  last  few  weeks 
the  State  Department  has  confirmed  that 
approximately  $5  million  in  American 
taxpayers'  money  is  now  going  to  the 
Communist  Oovemment  of  Chile,  most 
of  it  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a 
lEirge  transport  aircraft — the  C-130 — of 
the  type  used  to  carry  paratroopers.  And 
the  administration  has  approved,  over 
the  strong  objections  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  sale  of  two  highly  so- 
phisticated model  1906 A  English  com- 
puters to  the  Soviet  Institute  of  High  En- 
ergy Physics  at  Serpukhev.  These  com- 
puters, which  can  be  used  as  prototypes 
to  manufacture  others  like  them,  have  a 
magnetic  disc  memory  and  a  high  speed 
rate  which  Soviet  computer  technology 
has  so  far  been  unable  to  achieve  on  its 
own. 

While  we  extend  aid  to  the  Commu- 
nists, we  are  restricting  It  to  our  allies. 
In  debate  on  the  House  floor  August  3 
on  the  military  aid  bill,  it  was  explained 
that  the  administration  was  no  longer 
seeking  congressional  approval  of  aid  to 
Greece,  but  was  willing  to  accept  a  legal 
prohibition  on  military  aid  to  this 
friendly,  strongly  anti-Communist  coun- 
try, except  insofar  as  the  President 
should  decide  to  grant  it  under  special 
circumstances.  The  administration  is  now 
in  a  position,  without  further  action  by 
Congress,  to  make  any  further  military 
assistance  to  Greece  contingent  on  that 
nation's  willingness  to  go  along  with  our 
new.  no  longer  anti-Communist  foreign 
policy  stance. 

Finally,  it  has  been  reliably  reported  in 
West  Germany  that  in  a  recent  secret 
meeting.  West  Germany's  Secretary  of 
State  Egon  Bahr.  after  consultation  with 
Henry  Kissinger.  President  Nixon's  clos- 
est foreign  policy  adviser,  agreed  to 
sweeping  concessions  to  satisfy  long- 
standing Soviet  demands  about  the  status 
of  West  Berlin  which  have  been  firmly 
resisted  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Berlin 
blockade. 

The  picture  emerging  from  this  se- 
quence of  events  is  one  of  the  darkest  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  A  massive 
sellout  of  free  world  interests — including 
our  own— which  we  have  defended  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  at  the  cost  of  thou- 
sands of  American  lives  and  vast  Ameri- 
can treasure,  seems  to  be  in  the  making 
That  sellout  will  in  all  probability  con- 
tinue unless  and  until  the  American  peo- 
ple let  it  be  known  unmistakably  that 
they  will  not  tolerate  this  kind  of  truck- 
ling to  the  most  dangerous  foe  we  have 
ever  faced— no  matter  what  the  past  rep- 
utation and  presently  alleged  motives  of 
the  people  who  are  doing  it  may  be. 
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PUBLIC  INTEREST  GROUPS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or   THE    DISTUCT    OF   COLTTKBtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  9.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  joining  with  more  than  70  of  my 
colleagues  in  cosponsortng  with  Mr. 
Syvington  a  bill  that  will  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  sdlow  certain 
tax-exempt  charitable  organizations  to 
lobby  for  the  public  Interest  in  the  Con- 
gress on  a  basis  equal  to  that  of  private 
business. 

In  a  society  that  is  as  technologically 
complex  and  legally  oriented  as  ours,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  Inherently  unfair  that 
organizations  whose  Interest  is  the  public 
good  and  welfare  are  prohibited  from 
becoming  involved  in  the  legislative 
process  when  the  views  they  express  can 
have  the  equalizing  effect  so  necessary  to 
counter  the  efforts  of  well-orchestrated 
private  business  associations.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  Congress  cannot  operate 
effectively  without  lobbying  groups. 
Lobbying  activities,  however,  must  not 
be  a  one-way  street  in  which  the  articu- 
lated interest  are  those  who  are  backed 
by  well-heeled  money  persons. 

The  credibility  of  our  legislative  proc- 
ess must  not  be  impcilred  by  a  failure  to 
seek  all  views  of  those  who  are  poten- 
tially affected  by  the  laws  we  pass  and 
the  hearings  we  hold.  Most  of  the  orga- 
nizations that  this  bill  will  affect  are  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberty  groups,  consumer, 
and  environmental  organizations. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  in- 
dividual beliefs  of  any  of  these  organiza- 
tions is  immaterial.  It  is  contradictory  to 
our  constitutional  processes  to  decide 
that  an  organization  deserves  a  tax 
exemption  because  it  serves  the^  public 
good  and  yet  silence  it  by  taxation  when 
they  attempt  to  speak  to  that  public  good 
in  communicating  to  their  legislators.  A 
fundamental  function  of  a  legislative 
process  that  operates  through  its  com- 
mittee system  is  the  acquisition  and 
analysis  of  information  supplied  by  all 
sources.  The  issues  that  come  before  us 
today  are  increasingly  complex  and 
possess  ramifications  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  our  forefathers,  though 
prescient  in  their  wisdom,  could  have 
ever  imagined. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  private  founda- 
tions and  their  activities,  as  they  are 
defined  in  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  nor 
would  it  provide  an  exemption  for  any 
organization  which  participates  in  politi- 
cal campsugning  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
for  public  office.  Yet.  those  organizations 
which  are  charitable  and  rely  on  public 
suppoft  will  be  able  to  communicate  to 
Congress  without  fear  of  losing  their 
exemptions  which  are  important  to  their 
ability  to  secure  gifts  for  their  continued 
life. 

As  legislation  becomes  more  complex, 
the  average  Congressman  becomes  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  Individual  con- 
stituent because  he  must  rely  on  the 
views  of  the  aUeged  expert.  We  must 
reverse  that  trend.  It  Is  imperative  that 
the  views  of  each  individual  be  effectively 
heard  through  their  support  of  the  vari- 
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ous  public  Interest  groups  to  which  they 
contribute.  Their  contribution  must  be 
effectively  articulated  in  the  fields  of 
ecology,  health,  welfare,  civil  rights,  and 
civil  liberties.  The  communications  that 
these  groups  can  bring  to  us  is  immeas- 
urable. Removal  of  the  Impediment  of 
taxation  will  not  only  secure  the  input  of 
a  wider  constituency,  it  will  make  the 
democratic  process  more  viable  and 
credible. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OP  ART  CAL- 
ENDAR FOR  SEPTEMBER  1971 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNS7XVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  9,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

National  Gallkrt  or  Art — Calendar  or 
Events  roa  September,  1971 

MONDAY,   AUG.    30,   THROUGH    SUNDAY.   SEPT.   5 

•  PAINTING  OP  THE  WEEK— Renoir.  A 
Girl  with  a  Water  Can.  (Chester  Dale  Collec- 
tion) Gallery  90.  Tues.  through  Sat.  12.00  & 
2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

TOUR— /n  (reduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00,  1:00  & 
3:00;  Sun.  2:30  &  5:00. 

SUNDAY  FILM— T/ic  Rise  of  Louis  XIV: 
Auditorium  3:30  &  6:30. 

FILMS— "ClvlllsaUon.-  XII— T/ie  Fallacies 
of  Hope,  Mon.,  Wed.  &  Prl.  6:00  &  7:15. 
"ClvUlsatlon."  xm— Heroic  Materialism, 
Tues..  Thurs.  &  Sat.  6:00  &  7:15. 

•  11"  X  14"  reproductlona  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week— 25c  each.  If  mailed,  35c  each. 

MONDAY,  SEPT.   6.  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  SEPT.   12 

LABOR  DAY  FILM— The  Rise  of  Louis 
XIV:  Auditorium,  Monday  3  30. 

•  PAINTING  OF  THE  WEEK— Memllng. 
\fadonna  and  Child  with  Angels.  (Andrew 
Mellon  Collection)  Gallery  39.  Tues.  through 
Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00 

TOUR  OF  THE  VfEEK—The  Architecture 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Rotunda  Tues. 
through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

TOUR — Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00,  Men. 
(Labor  Day)    1:00;  Sun.  5:00. 

SUNDAY  LECTURE — Footlights  and  Fan- 
tasy— Italian  Stage  Design  Speaker:  Elaine 
Evans  Dee.  Curator  of  Drawings  and  Prints 
Cooper-Hewett  Museum.  Smithsonian  InsO- 
tutlon.  New  York  Auditorium  4:00. 

For  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  collec- 
tion, books,  and  other  related  publications, 
self-service  rooms  are  open  dally  near  the 
Constitution  Avenue  entrance. 

MONDAY.    SEPT.    13,    THROUGH    SUNDAY.   SEPT.    19 

•Painting  of  the  Week— Canaletto.  View  in 
Venice  (Wldener  Collection).  West  Stair 
Hall— Main  Floor;  Tuee.  through  Sat  12  00 
&  2 :  00;  Sun.  3 :  30  &  6 :  00. 

Tour  of  the  Week— Theater  and  Festival 
m   Art.  Rotunda.   Tues.   through    Sat    100 
Sun.  2:30. 

Tour — Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00-  Sun 
5:00. 

Sunday  Lecture — The  Human  Comedy  of 
John  Sloan,  Speaker:   David  W.  Scott.  Con- 
sultant. National  Gallery  of  Art,  Auditorium 
4:00. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  GaUery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  (202) 
737-4215.  ext   272. 
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MONDAY,   SEPT.    20,  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  6XPT.   26 

•Painting  of  the  Week — De  Hooch.  A 
Dutch  Courtyard  (Andrew  Mellon  Collec- 
tion). Gallery  47,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00 
&2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  Week — Theater  Designs  from 
La  Scala  Opera  House.  Central  Looby,  Tues. 
through  Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour — Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
6:00. 

Sunday  Lecture — My  Reminiscences  of 
John  Sloan.  Speaker:  Mrs.  John  Sloan, 
Teacher.  Artist,  and  Author.  New  York.  N.Y., 
Auditorium.  4:00. 

Sunday  Concert — National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra. Richard  Bales,  Conductor.  Biast  Garden 
CX)urt.  7:00. 

All  concerts,  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (103.5). 

JOHN  SLOAN  1871-1951 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art  will  mark  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  John  Sloan  (1871- 
1951)  with  the  most  comprehensive  exhibi- 
tion ever  held  of  paintings  and  graphics  by 
this  Important  American  realist.  The  exhibi- 
tion, on  view  September  18  through  October 
31  in  the  central  gallery.  Is  the  seventh  In  a 
series  organized  by  the  National  Gallery 
honoring  major  American  artists. 

The  176  works  In  the  exhibition  represent 
all  periods  of  Sloan's  career.  Including  his 
little  known  art  nouveau  work  of  the  1890s, 
the  city  pictures  of  1900-1912,  and  the  later 
Gloucester,  Santa  Fe  and  figurative  paint- 
ings. Among  the  paintings  Is  The  Wake  of 
the  Ferry  (The  Phillips  CoUectlon).  which 
has  been  reproduced  as  a  U.S.  commemora- 
tive stamp  honoring  the  Sloan  centennial. 


The  exhibition  catalog,  a  major  publica- 
tion on  Sloan.  wlU  illustrate  all  works  In  the 
exhibition.  Including  14  In  full  color.  Essays 
on  the  artist's  life  and  paintings  by  David 
W.  Scott,  and  on  his  graphics  by  E.  John 
BuUard,  both  of  the  National  Gallery  staff, 
will  be  featured,  as  well  as  a  personal 
remembrance  by  the  artist's  widow.  Helen 
Farr  Sloan. 

After  the  Initial  showing  in  Washington, 
the  exhlbltlcvi  will  travel  to  museums  In 
Athens,  Georgia.  San  Francisco.  St.  Louis. 
Columbus.  Ohio,  and  Philadelphia. 

LABOR    DAY    WEEKEND    m.M 

Roberto  RosselUnl's  The  Rise  of  Louis  XIV. 
a  film  that  vividly  recreates  the  way  of  life 
in  17th-century  France,  will  be  shown  in 
the  auditorium  at  3:30  and  6:30  Sunday  and 
3:30  Monday  of  Labor  Day  weekend;  the 
running  time  Is  1  hour  and  40  minutes. 

SITNDAY    EVENING    CONCERTS 

The  Gallery's  30th  Season  of  Sunday  eve- 
ning concerts  will  begin  on  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 26.  The  program  will  be  given  by  the 
National  Gallery  Orchestra.  Richard  Bales. 
Conductor,  and  will  take  place  In  the  East 
Garden  Court  at  7  o'clock.  The  concerts  will 
continue  each  Sunday  through  June  1972. 

LA  scala:  400  YEARS  OP  STAGE  DESIGN 
PROM  THE  MUSED  TEATRALE  ALLA  SCALA, 
iilUiH 

To  coincide  with  the  opening  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  in  Washington,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  has  scheduled  an  exhibition  of  stage  de- 
signs, miniature  stage  sets  and  posters  from 
the  Museo  Teatrale  alia  Scala  In  Milan.  These 
prints,  watercolors.  drawings  and  models,  on 
view  for  the  first  time  In  the  U.S..  are  being 
circulated  by  the  International  Exhibitions 


Foundation  and  will  remain  at  the  Oallery 
from  September  10  through  October  17. 

The  exhibition,  depicting  the  evolution  In 
theater  design  from  the  16th  to  the  20th 
century,  includes  works  reflecting  the 
baroque,  rococo,  neoclassic,  romantic  and  art 
nouveau  styles.  An  Illustrated  catalog,  with 
an  Introduction  by  the  distinguished  theater 
art  scholar  Mario  Monteverdi,  will  be  avail- 
able In  the  Publication  Rooms.  On  Sunday, 
September  12  in  the  Gallery's  Auditorium, 
Elaine  Evans  Dee,  Curator  of  Drawings  at 
the  Cooper-Hewett  Museum  wlU  speak  on 
•Footlights  and  Fantasy — Italian  Stage 
Design." 

THE    ANNUAL    REPORT 

For  the  first  time  the  Oallery's  Annual 
Report  will  be  published  separately  from 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Art.  Scheduled  to 
be  distributed  early  in  September,  the  Report 
will  cover  all  of  the  many  activities  of  the 
Gallery  through  the  fiscal  year  of  1970.  The 
Report  will  be  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  includes  a  foreword  by  the  Gallery's 
President  Paul  Mellon  and  a  personal  re- 
port by  the  Director.  J.  Carter  Brown.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Gallery's  Publi- 
cation Rooms. 

CHANCE    OF    GALLERY    &    CAFETERIA    HOURS 
AFTER    SEPTEMBER    6 

Regular  hours  begin  September  7:  week- 
days and  Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m..  and 
Sundays  noon  to  9  p.m. 

Cafeteria  hours  after  September  6:  week- 
days 10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  luncheon  service  11 
a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.;  Sundays,  dinner  service 
1  to  7  p.m. 

Summer  hours  (weekdays  and  Saturdays 
10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.;  Sundays  noon  to  9  p.m.) 
will  be  in  effect  through  Labor  Day,  Sep- 
tember 6. 


SENATE— Friday/,  September  10,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Ellender)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God,  Thou  knowest  that  in 
our  highest  and  best  moments  we  deeply 
desire  to  be  the  true  servants  of  Thy  will. 
Impart  to  us  now  the  grace  and  strength 
so  needful  for  our  solemn  responsibilities. 

Turn  our  minds  backward  that  we  may 
learn  what  the  past  has  to  say  to  the 
present  to  guide  us  in  the  future.  Turn 
our  minds  inward  that  we  may  discern 
the  clear  voice  of  conscience.  Turn  our 
minds  outward  that  we  may  understand 
the  tragic  needs  of  our  time.  Turn  our 
mind.s  upward  to  the  vision  of  Moimt 
Sinai  and  the  divine  law  and  to  Moimt 
Calvary  and  the  law  of  love. 

May  the  larger  vision  make  us  more 
adequate,  wise,  and  strong. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  that  is  above 
ever>-  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday.  September  9.  1971.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the    previous    order    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
is  now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


THE    SOUTH    VIETNAMESE 
ELECTIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  like  so 
many  Americans.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  election  developments  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  administration  should  not 
sanction  the  one-man  referendum  Presi- 
dent Thieu  wishes  to  hold  in  October.  If 
necessary  to  assure  a  genuine  contest,  the 
October  "election"  should  be  postponed. 

The  United  States  still  has  a  strong 
presence  and  significant  influence  in 
Vietnam  that  should  be  used  to  permit 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  a  choice  in 
a  meaningful  presidential  election.  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  President  Thieu 
that  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam — to  "give  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  a  chance  to  determine  their  own 
future"  as  four  Presidents  from  Eisen- 
hower to  Nixon  have  pledged — and  not 
to  President  Thieu  or  to  any  other 
particular  politician. 

I  consider  the  failure  to  have  a  com- 
petitive presidential  election  in  Vietnam 
a  serious  and  fundamental  matter. 
Should  such  an  election  fail  to  take  place, 
I  must  reserve  my  position  regarding  fu- 
ture U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  sabotage  of  this 
presidential  election  is  not  by  the  Viet- 
cong— who  no  longer  seem  able  to  do 
it — but  by  the  Thieu  regime  itself. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  administration 
has  not  only  allowed  the  election  situa- 
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tion  to  deteriorate,  it  has  contributed  to 
the  deterioration. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  administration 
could  have  acted  on  the  basis  oi  our  still 
significant  presence  in  Vietnam.  Instead, 
it  maintained  the  facade  of  a  "hands 
off"  policy,  which  could  only  be  construed 
initially  as  an  endorsement  of  President 
Thleu,  and  more  recently  his  methods. 

The  administration  could  hav«  pub- 
licized widely  a  directive  to  all  UJ8.  rep- 
resentatives, advisers,  and  personnel 
throughout  Vietnam,  stating  that  our 
first  and  foremost  commitment  is  self- 
determination  for  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  democratic  development  through  a 
fair  campaign  and  voting  procedures,  ac- 
companying such  a  declaration  by  a 
program  assuring  the  citizenry  that  the 
United  States  supports  no  candidate  but 
only  the  rights  of  all  candidates  to  cam- 
paign freely  and  of  all  voters  to  be  free 
of  coercion  and  pressure.  Instead,  the 
administration  allowed  our  Embassy  to 
convey  the  impression  that  Thleu  was 
really  "our  man." 

And  when  it  became  obvious  to  all  that 
President  Thieu  w£is  intent  on  a  one- 
msm  referendum,  the  administration 
should  have  said  publicly  that  this  is  not 
good  enough:  and  it  should  have  brought 
our  influence  to  bear  upon  President 
Thieu  to  find  ways — as  he  has  done  be- 
fore— to  unlock  the  situation  and  assure 
a  bona  fide  contest  that  Includes  General 
Minh,  Vice  President  Ky,  and  any  other 
legitimate  candidate.  Instead,  the  ad- 
ministration lias  issued  rationalizations 
and  apologies  for  the  situation,  getting 
President  Thieu  "off  the  hook,"  and  in 
effect  sanctioning  the  one-man  referen- 
dum. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  after  years  of  Viet- 
namese and  American  sacrifices,  the  ad- 
ministration has  now  lapsed  into  a  mood 
of  cynicism  about  the  prospects  for  posi- 
tive political  development  in  Vietnam. 

The  one  group  that  is  not  cynical  is  the 
people  of  Vietnam.  They  turned  out  in 
record  numbers  during  the  recent  Na- 
tional Assembly  elections.  They  ignored 
Vietcong  threats,  intimidation,  and  ter- 
rorism. Over  5.5  million  people  went  to 
the  polls — that  is  78.5  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters.  Of  the  159  seats  to  be 
filled,  84  went  to  pro-Thleu  candidates, 
60  to  opposition  candidates,  and  15  to 
Independents.  No  doubt  there  were 
abuses.  No  doubt  some  of  the  opposition 
were  subjected,  at  the  polls,  to  ques- 
tionable tactics.  But  the  increased  secu- 
rity, coupled  with  a  healthy  antagonism 
between  pro-  and  anti-Thieu  forces, 
aroused  public  interest  and  brought  the 
Vietnamese  people  into  the  system  at 
7,000  polling  sites.  Their  vote  did  make 
a  difference.  And  the  people  sensed  it. 
And  this  is  the  beginning  of  participa- 
tory democracy. 

But  the  upcoming  presidential  refer- 
endum is  no  election. 

A  contest  where  the  man  in  power 
manipulates  the  laws  and  intimidates  the 
courts  is  not  an  election. 

A  contest  where  potential  opponents 
have  good  reason  to  believe  they  wUl  be 
denied  access  to  the  people  is  not  an 
election. 

A  contest  where  the  people  can  vote 
only  to  approve  of  the  acts  of  an  admin- 
istration but  are  offered  no  way  to  ex- 
press their  disapproval  is  not  an  election. 


A  contest  where  the  adversary  system 
of  democratic  politics  is  scrapped  In 
favor  of  a  one-man  referendum  is  not 
an  election. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  of  course,  that 
the  Vietnamese  must  have  a  system 
which  is  the  mirror  image  of  our  own — 
or  any  other.  But  a  nonelectlon  plays 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  future  of  Vietnam  settled  by  an 
armed  struggle.  The  renewed  talk  of 
coups,  the  polarization  «md  the  frustra- 
tion harden  attitudes  and  encourage 
violence,  rather  than  a  political  solution. 
Moreover,  the  development  of  a  sense 
of  participation  in  political  life  among 
the  Vietnamese  is  an  important  way  of 
insuring  that  they  will  continue  to  work 
for  and  defend  their  so  costly  independ- 
ence. 

Various  ways  still  exist  to  restore  the 
three-way  race  that  was  expected  for  a 
period  of  time,  and  also  open  it  to  other 
candidates: 

The  Supreme  Court  in  South  Vietnam 
can  reopen  the  list  of  candidates,  and 
can  postpone  the  October  election  for  30 
to  90  days  to  provide  the  time  necessary 
in  which  to  organize  a  genuine  and  open 
election. 

The  newly  elected  National  Assembly 
in  Vietnam  can  be  called  in  special  ses- 
sion to  amend  the  electoral  law  to  pro- 
mote a  meaningful  election,  and  if  neces- 
sary, to  vote  to  postpone  the  election. 

The  administration  should  stop  pre- 
tending to  be  helpless,  saying  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  The  United 
States  still  has  sufficient  influence  In 
Vietnam  to  see  that  a  pointless  referen- 
dum is  transformed  into  a  meaningful 
political  contest — if  necessary,  at  a  later 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  continue 
with  the  time  that  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  yielding  to  me.  And  I  commend 
him  for  what  I  regard  as  a  most  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  continuing 
debate  over  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  woiild  add  a  few  words 
of  my  own.  having  very  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  South  Vietnam  where  I 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  election  cam- 
paigns then  underway. 

To  fortify  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Washington  about 
the  natxire  of  those  campaigns  and  the 
role  that  the  Thleu  government  took  in 
rigging  the  elections,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 


at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  doc- 
ument which  was  furnished  to  me  by 
General  Minh. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  thla 
is  a  State  Department  translation  of  a 
document  which  contains  instructions 
from  the  central  government  to  the  prov- 
ince chiefs  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  elections.  The  document  makes  it 
clear  that  President  Thieu's  forces  are 
to  engage  in  covert  and  illicit  tactics  to 
assure  his  reelection.  Tactics  of  harass- 
ment and  intimidation  are  outlined  in 
the  doctmient.  Some  excerpts  illustrate 
how  extensive  the  manipulation  has 
been: 

"All  civihan  and  military  personnel 
may  be  used  in  covert  activities." 

The  document  goes  on  in  great  detail 
to  outhne  a  blueprint  for  Ulicit  suitlvitles 
including  a  variety  of  forms  of  harass- 
ment, intimidation,  and  bribery  and  in- 
cluding, among  other  things,  the  arrest- 
ing of  opposition  candidates. 

Par  from  aiding  the  South  Vietnamese 
aspiration  for  self-determination,  our 
military  presence  there  has  become  tra- 
gically and  ironically  the  greatest  single 
obstacle  to  a  free  government  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  The  South 
Vietnamese  election  process  has  been 
corrupted  by  the  power  of  President 
Thieu.  He  derived  this  power  from  the 
United  States. 

The  administration,  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  pointed  out,  has 
done  absolutely  nothing  to  use  its  influ- 
ence to  insist  on  free  elections  in  South 
Vietnam.  So.  we  have  by  inadvertence 
and  neglect  corrupted  the  very  process 
we  sought  to  establish  in  South  Vietnam. 
Our  efforts  in  the  war  for  self-deter- 
mination have  been  climaxed  by  rigged 
and  uncontested  elections.  A  war  for  self- 
determination  has  now  become  a  war 
for  the  self-perpetuation  of  a  corrupt 
and  autocratic  regime. 

The  result  has  been  the  rigging  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  elections.  The  only 
way  to  avoid  this  is  to  withdraw  and  give 
the  South  Vietnsmiese  at  last  a  chance 
to  reconcile  their  differences  and  an  In- 
centive to  make  peace. 

We  may  find  that  when  we  take  his 
crutch  away  the  patient  will  walk  on  his 
own  two  feet.  He  would  no  longer  be  per- 
ceived as  the  puppet  of  the  Americans. 
He  may  pull  himself  together,  reform  his 
political  ways,  and  generate  the  will  to 
survive.  The  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  have  to  deal  for  the 
first  time  with  a  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment standing  on  its  own. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  an  extraordinarily  signif- 
icant and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
debate  over  Vietnam. 

It  may  be  too  late  for  the  administra- 
tion or  Mr.  Thieu  to  act.  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  it  Is  too  late  for  them  to  bring 
about  fair  elections.  It  Is  up  to  Congress 
to  act,  and  the  Congress  can  do  so  and 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  by  ending  our 
military  presence  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
can  do  so  by  Insisting  upon  the  original 
language  in  the  Mansfield  amendment 
which  requires  our  withdrawal  within  9 
months  from  its  date  of  enactment. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 

for  yielding. 

EzBisrr  1 

State   Depakticknt  Translation   or   Doctt- 

MENT  F>UKNISHKD  TO  VS.  MISSION   BT  OkN. 

Duong  Van  Minh 

(Note. — The  translation  may  omit  certain 
portions  of  the  original  text.  These  are  desig- 
nated "apparent  omission.") 

Each  page  of  document  Is  marked  top 
secret  (tol  mat).  It  has  no  heading,  signa- 
ture, seal  or  date. 

2.  Begin  text:  this  document  has  the  pur- 
pose of  expl'^ii^i'^K  t^d  delineating  the  elec- 
toral plans  of  the  President  In  the  provinces 
(reserved  for  the  province  chief).  This  elec- 
toral campaign  plan  Includes  two  aspects: 

Overt  side:  Comprises  the  campaign  pro- 
cedures fixed  by  the  law  such  as  distribut- 
ing leaflets,  putting  up  posters,  speaking 
with  the  voters,  radio  broadcasting,  tele- 
vision, etc.  The  central  government  will  ex- 
plain this  plan  to  the  provincial  representa- 
tives of  the  electoral  slate  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible and  wUl  carry  It  out.  The  province 
chief  wUl  only  support  It  with  facilities  and 
guidance. 

Covert  side :  Comprises  the  secret  campaign 
proceduces  Including  schemes,  tricks,  and 
maneuvers  aimed  at  blocs  of  voters  such  as 
political  parties,  religions,  organizations, 
ethnic  groupw,  the  military,  the  government, 
and  the  unaligned  elements  of  the  mass  of 
the  common  people  In  order  to  hold  close 
friends  firmly,  fight  for  fence-sitters,  and 
undermine  and  paralyse  the  opposition. 

ESTABLISHING   TKX   CAMPAIGN    FLAN 

The  province  chiefs  must  directly  draw 
up  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  covert  plan. 
that  Is  the  various  forms  of  secret  campaign 
activities  with  regard  to  political  parties, 
religions,  organizations,  the  military,  civil 
servants,  government  cadre  and  the  people, 
as  well  as  carrying  out  measures  to  para- 
lyse the  activities  of  the  opposition  slate. 

The  province  chiefs  along  with  the  special 
campaign  staff  must  establish  a  truly  metic- 
ulous plan  to  be  applied  In  all  vUlages.  all 
districts,  all  organizations,  etc.  .  .  .  based 
upon  the  following  guiding  points: 

Plan  to  struggle  for  voters: 

(1)  Consolidation  of  the  friendly  bloc  by 
means  of: 

Maintaining  the  friendly  bloc. 
Blocking  the  undermining  Infiltration  of 
the  opp>osltlon. 

(2)  Struggling  for  the  fence-sitting  bloc. 
The  plan  must  aim  at  each  group,  each 

village,  each  urban  ward  and  each  district 
In  a  detailed  and  concrete  manner. 

(3)  Undermining  and  paralysis  of  the  op- 
position bloc. 

Analyze  carefully  the  opposition  groups: 
the  leadership  element,  the  weak  points 
which  might  be  exploited  In  each  vlUage. 
urban  ward  and  district.  Analyze  the  various 
tricks  and  maneuvers  which  might  be  ap- 
plied in  order  to  undermine  and  paralyze 
these  opposition  elements  In  each  village, 
urban  ward  and  district. 

For  example:  Can  infiltration  be  carried 
out  to  cause  confusion  and  Internal  division 
in  any  opposition  groups?  It  is  possible  to 
buy  any  leadership  elements?  By  what 
means?  For  example,  as  In  the  cases  of: 
I  Apparent  omission  ] . 

This  basic  plan  will  determine  the  re- 
sults precisely  because  you  the  province  chiefs 
will  define  and  directly  carry  out  and  con- 
trol It.  The  guiding  prUoolples  are:  dtscreet 
preparation,  concrete  plana,  sclentlflc  organ- 
ization, choice  of  prudent  cadre,  logical  uae 
of  cadre  and  faclUtlea,  and  tight  control.  This 
document  has  the  puipoae  of  providing  guid- 
ance BO  that  you.  the  province  chief,  may  ease 
yourselves  upon  accurate  data  concerning  tbe 
local  situation  In  order: 

(1)  Analyse  and  Judge  the  voten'  Inclina- 
tions. 


(2)  Establish  a  campaign  plan  for  each 
vine. 

(3)  Fix  the  guiding  Index  (of  votee)  to  be 
attained. 

(4)  Organize  and  employ  human  resources 
for  the  campaign  machinery. 

(6)  Estimate  requirements  needed  to  sup- 
port the  plan. 

(6)  Fix  the  time  schedule  for  each  task. 

Part  one 
Analyze  and  Judge  the  voters'  Inclinations. 
A.  Oeneral  explanation 

(1)  A  special  staff  committee  In  the  pro- 
vince wUl  undertake  this  task  Instead  of 
entrusting  It  to  thr  administrative  services 
to  undertake  as  wou>d  be  the  general  rule. 

(2)  Analyse  the  baalc  current  situation  of 
the  locality  based  upon  the  results  of  the 
province  councU  and  upper  house  elections. 

(3)  Pay  special  attention  to  the  results  of 
the  upper  house  election  by  means  of  analys- 
ing the  results  of  each  ballot  box  in  order  to 
determine  thereby  the  political  Inclination  of 
the  voters  In  each  hamlet  and  village.  Frcan 
the  results  of  each  village,  summarize  the 
results  of  the  respective  district,  then  from 
the  results  of  the  district  summarize  the 
results  of  the  province. 

This  analytical  work  must  be  sent  to  the 
central  government  before  the  end  of  June 
1971. 

Explanation  of  analysis: 

( 1 )  Record  under  the  headings  of  political 
parties,  organizations,  religions,  and  ethnic 
groups,  those  blocs  which  are  tightly  or- 
ganized and  have  a  unified  position,  in  other 
words  the  entire  bloc  follows  the  orders  of 
the  leadership  levels. 

Government  personnel,  the  military  and 
a  ntimber  of  organizations  which  do  not 
have  unified  attitudes  and  do  not  altogether 
foUow  the  orders  of  higher  authorities  In 
voting  should  be  recorded  under  the  beading 
of  Independent  voters.  The  beading  "inde- 
pendent" Includes  the  mass  of  EOL  who  are 
not  in  any  group. 

(2)  The  leaders  are  the  figures  who  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  provincial  section  of  the 
party  or  group  ...  for  example,  the  secre- 
tary of  a  province  party  committee,  the  lead- 
ing CathoUc  priest  of  an  area,  etc.  .  .  .  but 
there  are  times  when  these  figures  have  only 
a  symbolic  leading  role,  and  actually  another 
figure  really  has  the  {M'estlge  to  command 
or  persuade  the  members  at  the  group. 

(3)  Only  record  the  totals  of  voters  in 
three  blocs:  Friends,  fence-sitters,  and  op- 
position. 

Detailed  analysis  at  the  vUlage  or  urban 
ward  level. 

Two  phases: 

Phase  1.  To  be  completed  Wore  the  end 
of  June,  1971,  Just  record  the  total  numbers 
of  the  elements  of  the  voters  in  the  villages 
and  urban  wards  under  the  headings  given 
In  the  form,  baaed  upon  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  each  ballot  box. 

Phase  2.  (From  July  1  to  July  15,  1971) 
imder  the  le&derahip  of  the  responsible  dis- 
trict cadre,  and  the  cadre  responsible  for 
vUlage  liaison,  and  with  the  direct  guidance 
of  the  district  chief,  the  village  and  urban 
ward  campaign  workers  have  the  reeponsl- 
bUlty  of  completing  the  analysis  done  in 
Phase  1  by  replacing  numbers  with  lists 
of  names. 

Each  campaign  worker  will  be  responsible 
for  300  to  400  voten,  and  must  have  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  voters  for  which  he  Is 
responsible,  separated  according  to  whether 
they  are  friendly,  fence-sitting  or  oppoalUon 
elements:  Members  of  groups,  political 
parties,  religions,  ethnic  minorities,  belong- 
ing to  a  mUltary  unit  or  to  a  government 
agency,  etc. 

The  aim  of  the  village  and  urban  district 
analysis  is: 

To  know  dearly  the  tendency  of  all  voters, 

Htip  the  cadre  and  oampalgn  workers  know 
clearly  their  objeotives  In  order  to  carry  out 
their  >M:tlTltles, 


cxvn- 


-1872— Part  24 


Check  on  the  ability  of  the  cadres  and 
campaign  workers. 

[Apparent  omission.] 

Position:  Clearly  supports  the  government 
slate.  Is  not  directly  connected  with  (q>posi- 
tlon  elements,  and  is  not  afraid  to  q>eak  out 
and  to  work. 

Must  be  a  local  person  or  have  lived  many 
years  In  the  locality  so  that  he  Is  well  ac- 
quainted and  knows  thoroughly  the  situa- 
tion of  the  local  people. 

The  list  representatives  should  be  choaen 
among  the  following  elements: 

The  provincial  council. 

Notables : 

ClvU  servants  and  mUltary  personnel. 

In  places  where  the  majority  of  the  voten 
belong  to  a  religion  or  some  other  group  with 
a  tight  organization  and  with  a  close  feeling 
among  the  members,  the  official  list  repre- 
sentative should  be  chosen  from  that  re- 
ligion or  group.  For  example  the  Cao  Dal  In 
Tay  Nlnh  or  Hoa  Hao  In  Long  Xuyen.  The 
supplementary  representative  should  be 
chosen  from  young  elements  who  are  active, 
who  have  initiative,  and  who  are  loyal,  in 
order  to  assist  the  province  chief,  particu- 
larly with  the  covert  section.  However,  In 
places  where  the  number  of  ethnic  minority 
voters  is  Important  (Montagnards,  Chams, 
Vietnamese  of  Cambodian  origin.  Vietnamese 
of  Chinese  origin ) ,  the  supplementary  repre- 
sentative should  be  chosen  from  that  ethnic 
minority. 

In  the  provinces  that  have  cities  with  the 
province  chief  serving  concurrently  as  mayor, 
the  representatives  of  the  list  (primary  and 
alternate)  will  concurrently  serve  in  both 
province  and  city. 

(b)  Cadres  with  special  responslbUlty  for 
districts.  The  member  of  the  provincial 
councU  who  was  elected  with  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  district  or  a  citizen 
who  has  prestige  with  the  greatest  mass  of 
voters  in  the  district  should  be  chosen. 

Military  personnel  and  government  offi- 
cials serving  as  cadre  in  the  district  should 
not  be  chosen  and  they  must  not  take  leave 
without  pay,  because  they  might  be  objected 
to  for  leaving  their  positions  in  order  to 
campaign. 

(c)  District  Cadre  responsible  for  liaison 
with  villages.  They  should  be  chosen  from 
elements  of  the  district  level  mUltary  officers, 
the  district  information  chief,  the  district 
national  police  chief,  the  district  military 
security  chief,  etc.,  because  they  are  the 
people  whose  positions  require  them  to  be 
In  permanent  contact  with  the  villages  and 
at  the  same  time  they  have  prestige  with  the 
village  and  hamlet  official. 

(d)  Chiefs  of  village  campaign  teams.  Each 
vUlage  has  one  campaign  team  chief.  He 
should  be  chosen  from  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

ViUage  council  chairman. 

VUlage  chief. 

Prestigious  members  of  the  vUlage  councU. 

Deputy  village  chief  for  security. 

In  short,  the  people  in  positions  of  au- 
thority In  the  village  who  have  prestige  with 
the  people. 

(E)  Campaign  workers.  Each  hamlet  must 
have  a  minimum  of  one  campaign  worker. 
Each  one  Is  responsible  for  800,  specifically, 
named  voters.  Campaign  workers  should  be 
choeen  from  the  following  elements : 

Hamlet  chief. 

Chief  of  PSDF. 

RD  cadre. 

Hamlet  military  assistant. 

Primary  school  teachers. 

Other  oadre.  It  Is  possible  to  use  public 
officials  and  mUltary  personnel  In  two  ways. 
covert  and  overt.  AU  civilian  and  miUtary 
personnel  may  be  used  in  covert  campaign 
activities.  Another  group  might  be  uaed  for 
overt  activities.  For  example: 

(A)  Information:  radio  transmitters,  loud- 
speaker poets,  news  and  comment  bulletlna. 
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ngular  documante  for  study  can  b«  UMd  to 
ootintar  tb»  polaona. 

(P)  TlM  urgumentfl  to  entice  the  people 
which  the  opposition  uses,  such  ss  Immedlste 
peace.  We  ihould  arouse  hostilities  at  the 
cruel  acta  of  the  communists,  and  set  forth 
the  Bucceeeee  In  pacification,  development, 
social  reform,  etc..  In  order  to  respond  to 
concerns  about  the  preeent  economic  situa- 
tion. Support  can  be  given  to  the  internal 
publications  of  government  agencies,  groups, 
university  and  high  school  students,  with 
the  aim  of  spreading  the  above  points. 

(B)  RD  cadre:  It  Is  poaslble  to  use  these 
cadre  for  covert  and  overt  activity,  such  as 
putting  up  iHXtera,  distributing  leafiets, 
talking  with  the  people,  spreading  nmiors, 
following  and  escorting  closely  oppoeltlon 
cadre,  and  obeervlng  polling  stations. 

However,  It  Is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  cadre  are  not  pop- 
ular with  the  people  because  they  are  lacking 
In  manners,  are  not  from  the  local  area,  or 
are  banded  as  members  of  a  political  party 
[Apparent  omission.] 

Detention  of  pro-Oommunlst  elements. 

Oppressing  elements  who  have  a  question- 
able past. 

Following  the  key  cadre  of  the  opposition. 

Transferring  outside  of  their  area  of  ac- 
tivity: cadre  at  the  vlUage  level  can  be 
brought  to  the  district,  cadre  at  the  district 
can  be  brought  to  the  province  level  In  order 
that  they  no  longer  have  an  appropriate  op- 
portunty  for  their  activity. 

Organizing  training  camps  during  the 
tlr:ie  period  before  the  election  In  order  to 
ooncentrate  and  paralyse  elements  cam- 
paigning for  the  (^position. 

(B)  Techniques  of  metic\iloiis  organisa- 
tion In  order  to  struggle  for  victory. 

(1)  Study  the  location  of  polling  stations, 
study  the  arrangements  for  personnel  for 
polling  stations,  study  the  organisation  of 
polling  stations.  Study  the  techniques  for 
controlling  the  polling  stations  and  train- 
ing the  responsible  personnel. 

(3)  Follow  the  activities  of  the  opposition 
In  order  to  establish  plans  to  counter  them. 

Part  three 
Fixing  the  Ouldlng  Index  for  the  Province 

The  guiding  index  is  the  number  of  rotes 
which  must  be  received  exptvsaed  as  a  i>er- 
oentage  on  the  basts  of  the  total  voters  in 
the  half-the-Senate  election  last  year,  plus 
the  Increase  resulting  from  the  pacification 
and  development  program  If  any. 

The  guiding  index:  The  number  of  votes 
of  friends  plus  the  number  of  votes  which 
can  be  achieved  in  the  fence-sitting  group 
plus  the  number  of  votes  which  can  be 
broken  off  from  the  opposition  bloc. 

Ooncemlng  the  number  of  votes  which  can 
be  won  from  the  fence-sitting  group  or 
broken  off  from  the  opposition  bloc,  state 
from  what  elements  of  the  population  and 
trom  what  groups  these  can  be  won. 

Calculate  the  guiding  index  tor  each  vil- 
lage then  add  them  up  for  each  district 
and  finally  for  the  entire  province. 

Part  Pour.  Organization  and  Employment  of 

Pertonnel  in  the  Campaign  Machinery 

A.  Organization  of  the  campaign  ma- 
chinery. 

1.  The  controlling  province  organization 
conslBts  of  three  sections: 

(A)  Support  section:  To  be  taken  charge 
of  directly  by  province  chiefs  with  the  neces- 
sary special  staff  which  will  be  established 
as  soon  as  this  document  is  received. 

(1)  The  special  staff  will  have  the  mission 
of: 

Carrying  out  voter  analyses  at  village,  dis- 
trict, and  province  levels : 

Organizing  the  overt  and  covert  sections. 

Fallowing  the  elections  situation,  both 
friendly  and  enemy  activities. 

Drawing  up  plans. 

Following,  checking  on  and  coordinating 
aU  electoral  campaign  machinery. 

(3)  Penonnel  of  the  special  staff  will  con- 
sist of  iG^al  and  abl«  government  employeee 


and  mllUary  olBcers  among  the  administra- 
tive ofBclals.  police,  military  security  and 
Intalllgence  personnel,  phoenix  oommitteee, 
etc.  Tlie  secrecy  (^  actlvltlee  and  documents 
must  be  strictly  preserved. 

(3)  Descending  from  the  province  level  to 
the  district,  the  support  system  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  district  chief;  at  the 
village  level,  the  vlUage  chief  will  be  respon- 
sible (If  the  VlUage  chief  Is  loyal  to  us.  U 
not,  then  some  other  person,  one  within  the 
village  government  ^parattis,  will  shoulder 
the  responsibility). 

(B)  Covert  section:  to  be  controlled  by  the 
alternate  repreeentaAlve  of  the  list  if  this 
repreeentatlve  is  competent.  If  not.  It  is 
neceasary  to  chooee  a  dvll  official  or  military 
officer  to  take  charge  who  Is  of  good  reputa- 
tion, able,  and  with  close  relations  with  the 
political  parties,  religious  groups,  organiza- 
tions, government  agencies,  and  the  military. 
Belonging  directly  to  the  covert  network 
are  cadres  Bi>eclally  charged  as  follows: 

(1)  Responsibility  for  the  regular  army. 
Unit  oommanders  in  the  area  will  be  respon- 
sible along  with  the  unit's  polwar  officer,  and 
they  musft  organize  a  campaign  system  down 
to  the  oocapany  level.  This  system  will  in- 
clude all  unit  commanders  as  well  as  related 
polwar  officers.  Province  chiefs  will  coordi- 
nate with  the  responsible  regular  army  of- 
ficers in  the  area  in  order  to  fix  the  guiding 
index  for  each  unit. 

(3)  ReeponslblUty  for  the  regional  and 
poptilar  forces. 

The  deputy  sector  commander  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  campaign  activities  In  regional 
and  popular  forces  units  and  In  all  units 
directly  belonging  to  the  sector.  The  cam- 
paign system  will  include  unit  oommanders 
down  to  the  platoon  level.  The  sector  com- 
mander will  fix  the  guiding  index  for  each 
unit. 

(3)  Responsibility  for  parties,  religious 
groups  and  cx'ganizatlons,  will  be  aasimied  by 
a  dvll  servant  of  good  reputation,  for  ex- 
ample by  the  director  of  cabinet  of  the  prov- 
ince office,  etc.,  but  It  must  be  someone  loyal. 

(4)  Responsibility  for  government  offices 
will  be  shouldered  by  the  service  chiefs  If  they 
are  friendly.  If  not,  chooee  an  official  with 
power  and  a  good  reputation  in  that  particu- 
lar service  office.  Importance  shoiild  be  at- 
tached to  the  National  Police  Farces,  rural 
development  cadre,  information  cadre,  and 
primary  school  teachers.  The  common  prin- 
ciple which  must  be  applied  in  the  covert 
section  is  to  keep  all  responsible  cadre  for 
each  branch  completely  separate  from  each 
other. 

(C)  The  overt  section:  That  Is  to  say, 
the  repreeentatlve  ot  the  list  in  the  pro- 
vince has  the  duty  to : 

Represent  the  candidate  in  the  local  elec- 
tion campaign  committee  and  to  the 
people. 

To  be  the  list's  disbursing  agent  In  the 
provinces  and  cities. 

To  carry  out  legal  campaign  activities: 
Distribution  of  posters  and  handbills,  radio 
broadcasts,   talking  with  the  voters: 

To  train  and  give  guidance  in  carrying  out 
campaign  tasks  to  cadre  and  campaign  work- 
ers In  the  districts,  vlllagee,  urban  wards, 
and  hamlets; 

To  discover,  check,  gather  evidence,  and 
oppose  all   violations  by  opposition  lists. 

The  central  government  will  supply  docu- 
ments and  guidance  to  the  overt  section. 

n.  The  district-level  campaign  agency. 

Froon  the  district  level  down  to  the  level 
of  village,  hamlet,  ward  and  sub-ward,  all 
cadre  and  campaign  woAers  must  be  active, 
both  publicly  and  undercover.  The  imder- 
cover  front  Is  the  most  important.  Mix  with 
the  voters  as  part  of  campaigning;  paralyze 
the  activities  of  the  opposition.  Work  over- 
ly only  when  pastmg  up  posters  and  distri- 
buting handbills,  and  when  moving  to  block 
and  gather  evidence  on  violations  by  opposi- 
tion lists. 

Local  district  chiefs :  Are  to  direct  all  cadre 
and  campaign  workers  in  the  district  and  are 


responsible  for  at^ilnlng  the  grading  index 
which  has  been  fixed  for  the  district. 

Responsible  district  cadre:  Every  district 
sho\ild  have  a  person  q>eclally  responsible 
for  that  district.  This  cadre  should.  In  prac> 
tlce,  only  serve  as  a  front  for  the  district 
chief  to  arrange  activities,  because  there  are 
many  tasks  which  district  chiefs  cannot 
carry  out  publicly. 

Cadre  responsible  for  village  liaison:  Three 
to  six  cadre  may  be  chosen,  each  one  with 
special  responsibility  for  local  liaison  with 
three  or  four  villages  or  for  a  part  of  the 
Bubsector.  These  cadre  would  receive  instruc- 
tions from  the  district  chief  regarding  places 
of  VlUage  or  subsector. 

ResponslbUlty:  These  cadre  are  a  com- 
ponent of  the  district  chiefs  campaign  staff. 

m.    VUXAGK    CAMPAIGN    CSOUP 

This  group  of  low  level  Infrastructure  is 
that  which  does  the  most  work  and  wiU 
determine  the  results.  Therefore  province 
chiefs  and  district  chiefs  must  train  this 
group  carefuUy,  must  plan  its  activities  me- 
ticulously, must  guide  It  personaUy,  and 
check  on  its  activities  closely. 

This  group  of  campaign  workers  wUl  have 
responslbUity  of  both  covert  and  overt  ac- 
tivities but  the  most  important  wUl  be  cover 
activities  (struggling  for  the  voters  4>y  every 
meana) . 

Special  note:  In  each  province  containing 
a  city  there  wUl  only  be  organized  one  joint 
campaign  apparatus  for  the  province  and  the 
city. 

(B)  Criteria   for  choosing  personnel. 

(1)  Cadre  wlthm  the  election  campaign 
apparatus. 

(A)  List  representative :  The  principal  rep- 
resentative and  the  supplementary  represent- 
ative must  fulfill  all  the  foUowlng  criteria: 

Not  a  lower  house  candidate. 

Has  general  prestige,  does  not  belong 
clearly  to  any  bloc  of  voters  (an  independent 
element) . 

Type  of  person:  Does  not  have  any  vices 
(gambling,  debauchery,  dishonest  business 
deaUngs,  swindling,  traitorous  activities, 
abuse  of  authority,  etc.) .  Modest. 

AbUlty:  A  planner,  with  Initiative,  cou- 
rageous, active,  with  a  wide  circle  of  friend- 
ships. People  who  are  acquainted  only  with 
desk  work  must  be  avoided.  Therefore  retired 
civU  servants  who  desire  only  to  be  left  in 
peace  and  have  a  bureaucratic  spirit  should 
not  be  chosen.  ShoiUd  be  educated. 

(C)  Village,  hamlet  and  popular  forces 
cadre:  Make  use  of  this  group  of  people  ss 
they  are  close  to  the  poptilation,  espeolally 
the  notaUes  because  the  people  are  lacking 
Im  education  or  muting  judgments  about  vot- 
ing. Use  even  people  of  bad  reputation,  for 
at  least  they  can  persuade  a  number  of  rela- 
tives, acquaintances  or  pereons  with  similar 
Interests.  These  cadre  may  be  used  for  both 
covert  and  overt  activities. 

(D)  PoUce:  Use  thetn  in  particular  for 
covert  activities,  eapecially  to  xindermine  and 
paralyze  the  oppoeltlon  group. 

(E)  MUltary  personnel:  Make  use  of  the 
political  warfare  personnel  to  <^>erate  covert- 
ly and  overtly  In  mlUtary  units  and  camps 
0(f  mUltary  dependents:  putting  up  posters, 
distributing  leafiets,  talking,  spreading 
rumors.  This  group  must  work  closely  with 
the  list  representative  In  the  province  dur- 
ing the  period  of  campaigning.  If  command- 
ing officers  are  used  as  observers  In  the  mUl- 
tary poUlng  places,  all  the  better. 

(F)  Secondary  and  primary  teachers:  This 
Is  an  element  enable  of  p«rs\iading  the 
people,  but  the  majority  has  an  attitude  of 
"standing  aside,"  either  from  the  complexes 
of  Intellectiutls  or  because  they  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  openly  support  the  government. 
Nevertheless  tf  they  can  be  attracted  it  Is  very 
advantageous,  because  the  words  of  a  teacher 
are  reflected  In  the  Immature  Judgments  of 
the  pupil  and  infiuence  his  famUy. 

Most  teachers  have  an  antl-cocnmunlst 
point  of  view,  and  it  Is  neceasary  to  chooee 
campaign  cadre  with  a  high  level  of  knowl- 
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edge  in  order  to  attract  them  and  especially 
to  prevent  their  leaning  toward  the  oppoel- 
tlon. 

A  good  occasion  to  meet  the  above  ele- 
ments is  during  the  prize-gtvlng  ceremonies 
at  the  end  of  the  present  school  ses- 
sion. The  province  chiefs  should  accept  in- 
vitations to  preside  over  prize-giving  cere- 
monies in  aU  big  secondary  schools,  and  aU 
primary  school  servioee  should  organize 
solemn  prize-giving  ceremonies  for  the  elite 
students,  presided  over  by  the  province  chief 
with  the  attendance  of  aU  teachers,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  next  school 
session  organize  a  seminar  of  aU  the  teachers 
In  the  province 

The  list  of  the  special  province  staff,  the 
list  representative,  the  cadre  responsible  for 
the  districts,  the  cadre  responsible  for  liai- 
son with  the  vUlages,  the  chief  of  each 
VlUage  campaign  group,  and  all  other  cadre 
belonging  to  the  covert  section  must  be  pre- 
pared with  complete  names  and  police  record 
before  the  end  of  June  1871  and  reported  to 
the  central  government  by  July  15,  1971,  at 
the  latest. 

As  for  the  names  and  (>ollce  records  of 
the  representatives  of  list  principal  and  sup- 
plementary in  each  province  and  city,  they 
must  be  submitted  to  the  central  govern- 
ment before  June  30,  1971,  and  the  central 
government  wUl  approve  them  by  July  16, 
1971. 

The  entire  group  of  cadre  and  campaign 
workers  covert  and  overt  wiU  begin  real 
operations  starting  August  I.  1971  to  Octo- 
ber 3,  1971.  During  this  period  of  two 
monttis,  one  month  wlU  be  In  secret  and  one 
month  wUl  be  the  period  established  by 
law. 

The  entire  group  of  cadre  described  above 
wUl  be  used  for  covert  support  in  the  1871 
lower  House  election.  Each  province  chief 
must  establish  a  detaUed  plan  for  using  the 
above  mentioned  cadre,  because  the  matter 
Is  extremely  delicate:  for  example,  a  cadre 
campaigning  In  support  of  a  revolutionary 
dla  Viet  (RDV)  Lower  House  candidate 
sgalnst  a  Vietnamese  National  Party 
(VNQDD)  Lower  House  candidate,  if  they 
are  in  the  same  electoral  constituency,  later 
will  be  opposed  by  the  (VNQDD)  party  mem- 
bers when  he  campaigns  among  them  ask- 
ing votes  for  the  president. 

In  order  to  preserve  secrecy  and  in  order 
to  control  the  activities  of  the  cadre,  prov- 
ince chiefs  must  apply  strictly  the  principle 
of  separation  between  the  overt  section  and 
the  covert  section,  and  between  the  various 
branches  of  the  covert  section. 

Consolidation  of  the  administrative  sys- 
tem. Here  we  only  mention  the  various  levels 
of  cadre  holding  positions  in  the  local  ad- 
ministration which  are  concerned  with  the 
organization  of  the  election  or,  if  they  are 
not  concerned  with  the  organization  of  the 
election,  nevertheless  because  of  their  pres- 
ent position  within  the  administration  might 
be  able  to  corrupt  the  voters  causing  the 
possible  lessening  of  the  guiding  index.  The 
foUowing  measiu^s  must  be  applied: 

Temporary  transfer  in  order  to  block  ATT 
personnel  and  cadre  working  for  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Concerning  officials  elected  by  the  people 
such  as  village  chiefs,  who  cannot  be  re- 
placed, use  the  officials  under  government 
control  In  order  to  surround  them,  escort 
them  closely  and  use  all  necessary  measures 
In  order  to  paralyze  their  opposition 
activities. 

Use  documents  concerning  undesirable  ac- 
tivities which  might  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  prosecutlor.  concerning  all  officials  close 
to  the  opposition  in  order  to  apply  pressure 
obliging  them  to  follow  us  or  else  to  prevent 
them  from  daring  to  work  for  the  oppoeltlon. 
Local  authorities  must  complete  the  purg- 
ing of  the  ranks  of  all  levels  of  cadre  before 
the  end  of  June  1971. 


PAST  nvx 

Estimates  0/  Requirements  to  Support  The 
Plan 

(A)  Financial  support  (determined  and 
suppUed  by  the  central  government.) 

(B)  Support  of  personnel  and  other  means. 
The  province  chief  is  responsible  for: 

Secretly  temporarUy  detaching  civil  serv- 
ants and  mlUtary  personnel  to  serve  as  cam- 
paign cadre. 

Using  the  poUtlcal  warfare  group  to  distri- 
bute leafiets  and  put  up  posters  in  all  units 
and  In  all  camps  of  military  families. 

Detaching  for  service  in  the  office  of  the 
list  representative:  1  secretary/typist,  2 
chaufleiu-s,  1  manager  and  4  office  security 
personnel. 

Assistance  with  faculties:  cars,  telephones, 
typewriters,  duplicaUng  machines,  office 
suppUes. 

(c)  Moral suppKDrt. 

(1)  Resolve  on  a  timely  basis  a  nmnber 
of  typical  problems,  complaints,  and  injus- 
tices in  various  areas  in  order  to  create  con- 
fidence in  the  regime.  And,  if  necessary,  pun- 
ish a  number  of  officials  who  have  conunitted 
Irregularities  in  order  to  create  a  favorable 
reaction,  especially  in  the  vUlages  and  in 
urban  wards. 

(2)  Order  all  agencies  earnestly  to  serve 
the  people  to  the  proper  degree.  Try  to  avoid 
all  pressures  and  Irritations  which  damage 
the  prestige  of  the  government  during  the  pe- 
riod close  to  the  election. 

(3)  Carry  out  a  number  of  typical  social 
welfare  tasks  in  order  to  satisfy  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  and  to  create  sympathy 
for  the  regime.  For  example:  digging  wells, 
widening  roads,  repairing  markets,  digging 
tunnels,  strengthening  dams.  etc. 

Aside  from  the  various  faculties  of  the 
government  It  may  be  possible  to  mobilize 
social  groups,  student  groups,  etc. 

The  central  government  may  be  able  to 
supply  to  the  local  level  additional  means  in 
order  to  carry  out  such  tasks  (the  plan  must 
be  submitted  to  the  central  government).  In 
these  cases  there  must  be  a  program  and 
definite  schedule  for  the  carrying  out  of  theee 
tasks. 

Fixing  the  schedule  for  activities. 

(1)  Establish  a  special  staff  Immediately 
upon  receiving  this  docimiient. 

(2)  The  document  analyzing  the  situation 
of  the  voters  along  with  all  plans  must  be 
sent  to  the  central  government  before  June 
30,  1971. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  the  covert  and 
overt  sections  must  bo  completed  before 
Jime  30,  1971,  and  the  list  of  special  cadre 
responsible  for  the  districts  and  the  q>ecial 
cadre  responsible  for  Inter-vUlage  liaison  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  viUage  level  campaign 
groups  must  be  submitted  to  the  central 
government  before  June  80, 1971. 

(4)  The  propoaal  for  list  representaUves 
(official  and  supplementary)  at  the  province 
level  must  be  submitted  before  June  30, 
1971.  The  central  government  wlU  announce 
its  decision  as  to  whether  to  accept  these 
persons  or  not  before  July  16,  1971. 

(5)  Study  the  locations  of  poUIng  boxes 
and  organization  of  the  poUIng  stations  and 
carry  out  technical  training  before  July  80 
1971. 

(6)  Purge  the  ranks  of  government  cadre 
before  June  30,  1971. 

(7)  The  campaign  apparatus  must  actuaUy 
begin  Its  activities  starting  August  1,  1971. 

(8)  Regular  reports : 

(A)  Once  each  month: 

(1)  General  situation  and  election  cam- 
paign situation. 

(2)  Activities  of  groups,  religious,  political 
parties,  senators,  deputies,  provincial  coun- 
selors, related  to  the  presidential  election 
campaign. 

(B)  Twice  each  month : 
Concerning  the  situation  of  campaigning 

for  the  voters  and  the  rate  at  which  It  Is 


increasing  or  decreasing  as  reported  by  vU- 
lage  level  campaign  personnel  to  the  district 
and  province. 

PABT   BZVEIf 

Note  espedaUy: 

( 1 )  Order  aU  levels  of  the  government  that 
they  cannot  promise  support  for  anyone  In 
the  forthcoming  elections  except  on  order  of 
the  province  chief. 

(2)  It  Is  forbidden  to  copy  this  documant 
in  any  form. 

Attachments: 

An  organlaatJon  table  of  the  campaign  ap- 
pctfatuB  (reproduction  forbidden). 

This  document  must  be  returned  to  the 
central  government  after  its  use  Is  completed, 
at  the  latest  after  the  presidential  election 
on  October  3, 1971. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  with 
respect  to  the  order  recognizing  Soia- 
tors  this  morning,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkkct)  be  rec- 
ognized in  place  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dous). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


U.S.  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader. 
Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  President 
of  the  United  States  addressed  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  the  economic 
dilemma  facing  our  country.  He  right- 
fully called  upon  the  American  people  to 
support  the  actions  that  are  necessary  at 
this  time,  and  he  rightfully  appealed  to 
Congress  to  expeditiously  move  forward 
with  considered  action  on  the  balanced 
program   that  the  administration  has 
presented.  It  incorporates  many  ideas 
that  have  come  to  the  administration 
from  a  variety  of  sources  which  are  the 
most  balsuxced,  creative,  bold,  suid  imagi- 
native  programs   with   respect   to   the 
economy  that  have  yet  been  presented. 
Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  package  of  economic  policy 
measures.  Among  the  individual  actions 
are  some  that  I  would  not  have  fav(H«d 
if  taken  alcme.  But  as  a  group  I  believe 
they  are  a  forceful,  balanced,  and  hope- 
fully   effective    response   to   the    com- 
bination of  economic  conditions,  both 
domestic  and  international,  that  demand 
decisive  Presidential  actlcm.  I  consider 
these  actions  to  be  creative,  bold,  and 
responsive  to  the  critical  economic  con- 
ditions faced  by  the  administration  as  a 
result  of  a  decade  of  essentLeUly  unbal- 
anced   budgets,    and    failure    to    take 
fundamental     steps     to     correct     our 
steadily  worsening  International  mone- 
tary position. 

We  must  now  consolidate  our  gains 
to  date  and  pursue  further  progress  qq 
both  the  domestic  and  international 
fronts. 

Domestically,  the  main  tasks  are  to 
end  the  wage-price  spiral,  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  new  prosperity  based 
on  rapid  productivity  growth  and  a 
strong  rate  of  econcnnic  growth  aocom- 
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panied  by  price  stability  and  majtimum 
employment. 

Strong  boosts  to  economic  activity 
should  result  both  from  the  Job  develop- 
ment credit,  and  the  increased  purchas- 
ing power  resulting  from  personal-  and 
excise-tax  reductions.  I  strongly  favor 
the  tax  credit,  because  I  believe  that  it 
can  generate  substantial  job-creating 
economic  activity. 

I  very  much  oppose  removal  of  the  tax 
Incentives,  to  encourage  business  to  ex- 
pand money  and  to  take  capital  risks  in 
order  to  bring  the  unit  cost  of  production 
down  and  to  keep  our  products  produced 
in  America  competitive  with  products 
produced  abroad.  There  is  no  way  to  in- 
crease employment  if  we  do  not  keep  our 
products  competitive.  We  know  our  lalwr 
costs  are  higher  than  labor  costs  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  only  way  to  make 
up  this  difference  is  by  investing  in 
capital  equipment  in  order  to  make 
American  labor  that  much  more  produc- 
tive than  in  any  other  country,  and  there 
is  no  better  means  to  make  this  possible, 
whether  by  contribution  or  capital  in- 
vestment, tlian  to  give  tax  credits 
through  our  tax  system  for  so  doing. 

Tills,  of  course,  was  put  in  by  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  and  it  worked  so 
well  that  our  economy  went  to  levels  that 
never  had  been  equaled  prior  to  that 
time.  We  thought  it  worked  so  success- 
fully we  removed  it.  That  was  the  mis- 
take we  made.  I  signed  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  protesting 
that  action  when  it  was  taken  off.  I  now 
support  the  President,  even  though  it  is 
being  restored  later  than  it  should  have 
been,  but  now  we  should  follow  through 
as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

As  I  said,  a  strong  boost  to  economic 
activity  should  result  both  from  the  Job 
development  credit,  and  the  increased 
purchasing  power  resulting  from  per- 
sonal and  excise  tax  reductions. 

I  must  say  that  I  oppose  tax  reductions 
at  a  time  when  we  have  a  $20  to  $30 
bUlion  budget  deficit.  By  any  standard 
today  we  know  the  budget  deficit  this 
year  would  equal  $28  billion,  if  not  $30 
biUion.  At  a  time  when  we  face  that  kind 
of  deficit  it  seems  irresponsible  to  cut 
taxes,  but  the  President  found  the  best 
way  in  this  overall  balance  program  was 
to  reduce  taxes  by  accelerating  the  per- 
sonal deductions  already  provided  for  in 
law. 

I  am  less  enthusiastic  about  cutting  tax 
rates  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  deficit 
on  the  imifled  budget  basis  may  well 
reach  more  than  $27  biUion  and  when 
high  rates  of  saving  continue.  Congress, 
in  the  coming  weeks,  will  hear  many  pro- 
posals for  reducing  taxes.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  number  of  ways,  apart  from 
merely  accelerating  personal  exemptions. 
Among  them  are  various  proposals  for 
reducing  tax  rates.  It  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  courage,  in  the  present  environ- 
ment, to  resist  tax  cuts  that  will  be  too 
extensive  and  too  costly  to  the  Treasury. 
I  strongly  urge  that  we  use  great  restraint 
when  we  consider  the  personal  taxation 
proposals. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  intel- 
ligence of  our  citizens.  They  will  be  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  when  presented 
with  these  issues.  I  believe  Americans 
want  to  stop  inflation.  They  recognize 


that  wages  must  be  related  to  produc- 
tivity, and  that  huge  Federal  deficits  con- 
tribute to  infiation. 

Although  people  like  me  running  for 
reelection,  if  I  am  a  candidate  in  1972  for 
reelection,  will  find  it  very  appealing  to 
go  to  the  people  and  say,  "Let  us  get  these 
high  taxes  down,"  I  never  want  to  under- 
estimate the  intelligence  of  our  people 
with  respect  to  reducing  taxes  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  $28  to  $30  billion  deficit 
in  our  budget.  In  the  end  it  will  boimce 
back  on  the  candidate  if  he  says  what  the 
people  want  to  hear  rather  than  to  give 
them  the  economic  facts  such  as  the 
President  did  in  his  speech  before  the 
Joint  session  of  Congress  yesterday. 

Stimulating  real  economic  growth  is 
an  important  objective,  but  ending  in- 
fiation is  the  central  and  most  crucial 
one.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  will 
have  broken  the  back  of  the  infiation — 
the  product  of  years  of  mismansige- 
ment — in  a  brief  90  days.  We  must, 
therefore,  use  the  weeks  remaining  until 
mid-November  to  develop  effective  fol- 
lowup  policies  for  the  ensuing  phase  n. 

I  have  continually  stressed  that  the 
fundamental  key  to  U5.  economic  health 
and  international  competitiveness  is 
productivity,  and  I  joined  with  a  group 
of  my  Republican  colleagues  in  August 
to  urge  new  policies  to  promote  pro- 
ductivity. I  suggest,  therefore,  that  phsise 
n  policy  concentrate  on  linking  wage 
price  restraint  with  industry  productivity 
and  with  deliberate  efforts  to  increase 
that  productivity.  Productivity  coun- 
cils for  each  major  industry  should  be 
established  immediately  to  begin  studies 
of  productivity  in  these  industries.  These 
councils  would  undertake  two  func- 
tions— they  would  establish  guidelines 
for  wage  and  price  performance  in  those 
industries,  smd,  much  more  important  for 
the  longer  term,  they  would  identify  the 
obstacles  to  increased  productivity  in 
each  major  industry,  and  recommend 
changes  that  would  result  in  improve- 
ments. 

The  council  would  be  established  im- 
der  the   direction  of   the  Secretary   of 
Commerce,  using  the  resources  of  the 
Bureau  of  Domestic  Commerce  which 
has  direct  competence  in  specific  indus- 
trial sectors,  and  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics.  The  mandates  of  the  councils 
would  be  developed  by  the  Council  of 
Economic   Advisers   and   Cost   of   Liv- 
ing Council.  Staff,  Including  professional 
economists  and  others,  would  be  drawn 
from   the  Commerce  Department   and 
from  other  departments  and  agencies 
when  necessary.  Business  and  labor  rep- 
resentatives   would    sit    on    the    coun- 
cils. The  councils  would  have  a  life  of 
6  months.  They  would  be  linked  with 
the  phase  n  mechanisms  the  President 
establishes  to  continue  wage-price  re- 
straint in  the  period  following  the  freeze. 
Industries  would  be  asked  voluntarily 
to  implement,  through  unions  and  trade 
associations  and  other  industry  organiza- 
tions, the  Itoductivity  Cotmcll  recom- 
mendations    for     increasing     industry 
productivity.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, at  the  end  of  the  6-month  period, 
could  ccmduct  a  review  of  these  findings 
and  reccxnmend  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  Congress  any  legislative  stei>s 
necessary  to  implement  its  findings. 
Internationally,  we  must  now  indicate 


to  the  world  our  terms  for  reestablishing 
more  normal  conditions.  My  recent  dis- 
cussions with  foreign  leaders  indicated 
clearly  that  our  economic  partners  have 
refrained  from  retaliation  because,  si- 
multaneously with  floating  the  dollar 
and  imposing  a  substantial  import  sur- 
charge, we  took  stringent  dcxnestic  re- 
straining measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  abroad  at  the  time 
the  President  made  his  dramatic  an- 
nouncement. In  talking  with  leaders  of 
business  and  industry  in  Asia  I  found 
that  economically  if  we  had  not  disci- 
plined ourselves  at  home  and  said  that 
we  are  going  to  cut  the  budget,  that  we 
are  going  to  cut  Federal  employment, 
that  we  are  going  to  restrain  wage  and 
price  increases  in  this  country,  if  we  had 
not  done  those  things  we  simply  could 
not  have  gotten  away  with  the  border 
surcharge  that  has  been  imposed. 

When  they  saw  that  we  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  they  said,  "We  can  accept 
the  challenge  of  the  economic  dilemma 
the  United  States  has  today  and  at  least 
go  along  with  this  border  tax  which  has 
been  imposed." 

I  believe  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  we  should  state  more  cletirly 
what  monetary  and  trade  measures  we 
think  must  be  taken  before  we  agree  to 
a  new  monetary  system — such  as  new 
parities  for  major  currencies — and  most 
important,  removal  of  the  import  sur- 
charge. An  equally  importsint  target  for 
quick  elimination  is  the  "Buy  American" 
provision  of  the  10-percent  Job  develop- 
ment tax  credit.  Statement  of  our  terms 
would  hasten  agreement  and  lessen  the 
possibility  that  other  countries  will  take 
unwise  steps,  such  as  government  export 
subsidies,  to  counteract  our  own  moves. 
I  think  we  should  give  top  priority 
to  obtaining  the  following  changes: 

Reevaluation  of  currencies  at  realis- 
tic levels,  accompanied  by  changes  in 
IMF  rules  to  permit  easier  shifts  in  cur- 
rency values. 

A  substantial  shifting  of  the  burden 
of  maintaining  adequate  NATO  forces 
in  Europe  to  our  European  allies  to  take 
into  account  our  new  respective  econom- 
ic capabihties. 

Elimination  of  Japan's  restrictions  on 
foreign  investment,  removal  of  Japan's 
remaining  import  quotas,  and  other  dis- 
criminatory measures,  such  as  taxes  ap- 
plying to  imported  American  autos. 

I  propose  in  addition  that  we  should, 
as  soon  as  possible,  remove  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  on  imports  from  develop- 
ing countries.  This  would  be  entirely 
consistent  with  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posals to  grant  tariff  preferences  to  the 
exports  of  these  countries,  would  help 
offset  the  10-percent  cut  in  foreign 
aid  the  President  has  announced,  and 
would  generally  strengthen  our  policy 
of  encouraging  economic  development 
through  trade,  rather  than  aid. 

A  fair,  free,  competitive  international 
marketplace  is  the  natural  counterpart 
of  the  kind  of  domestic  economic  policy 
measures  we  are  now  framing.  Revalua- 
tion of  foreign  currencies,  combined  with 
stimulation  of  domestic  investment  and 
increased  productivity,  should  materially 
strengthen  U.S.  international  competi- 
tiveness. A  stimulus  to  exports,  such  as 
contained  in  the  proposal  for  Domestic 
International       Sales       Corporation- 
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DISC — will  help  further.  I  applaud  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  call  in  his  address  yester- 
day for  an  open  TJS.  marketi^ace  free 
of  unnecessary  tariff  and  quota  restric- 
tions. 

Finally,  though  economic  policy  issues 
must  now  indeed  receive  our  fullest  at- 
tention, and  take  precedence  over  other 
legislation,  there  are  other  important 
programs  on  which  we  must  continue 
our  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Chief 
among  these  in  my  view  are  executive 
reorganization,  welfare  reform,  and 
revenue  sharing.  Certainly  we  can  move 
ahead  with  consideration  of  executive 
reorganization  bills,  particularly  the  bills 
creating  new  Dejiartment  of  Community 
Development  and  Natural  Resources, 
while  the  Finance  Committee  is  con- 
sidering tax  proposals.  As  acting  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  act  on  the  President's 
urgent  request  for  action  in  this  field, 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellav,  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Reorganization  Subcommittee,  Senator 
RiBicoFF,  and  the  many  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  will  wish  to  join  in  ex- 
pediting it,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts),  a  ranking 
Republican  member  on  some  committees, 
will  wish. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  a  year,  I  have 
urged  that  the  President  undertake  a  se- 
ries of  high  level  meetings  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Nation's  labor,  agriculture, 
and  business  groups,  to  appeal  for  assist- 
ance in  curbing  wage  and  price  increases. 
I  believe  these  groups  will  respond  to  ap- 
peals to  national  need  and  respond  to 
the  moral  leadership  of  the  President. 
I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  appeal  to 
these  groups  to  cooperate  in  stabilizing 
and  fundamentally  strengthening  our 
economy. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  again 
to  revise  the  order  for  recognition  of 
Senators,  and  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
may  precede  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas   (Mr.  Dole). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  recognizing  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmirei  be  vacated. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized for   15  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kenucky  is  recognized. 


THE  EXCESS  PROFITS  TAX 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Pre=ic?ent.  foremost  in 
the  coming  work  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  consideraticn 
of  the  administraticn's  emergency  eco- 
nomic policy,  and  the  programs  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  recommended  to  imple- 
ment that  poUcy.  Announced  on  August 


15,  it  is  the  most  extensive  and  defini- 
tive economic  program  in  America  sinc^e 
the  early  1930's.  I  have  already  an- 
nounced publicly  my  imequivocal  support 
for  the  President's  program,  which  I  feel 
is  critically  needed  to  prevent  a  severe 
setback  in  our  domestic  economy,  and  in 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  economy. 

Our  economy  has  been  suffering  from 
an  intolerable  inflationary  cycle  that  has 
seen  prices  shoot  far  ahead  of  any  in- 
creases in  personal  income.  These  higher 
prices  have  also  placed  UJS.  exports  at  a 
severe  competitive  disadvantage  abroad, 
and  have  given  imported  products  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  our  own  products 
domestically.  The  program  proposed  by 
the  administration  contains  strong  and 
effective  means  of  counteracting  these 
adverse  trends.  Both  the  domestic  and 
the  international  actions  are  obviously 
necessary,  and  I  commend  the  President 
and  his  advisers  for  taking  such  cou- 
rageous and  positive  actions. 

I  also  commend  the  administration  for 
the  expediency  and  efficiency  with  which 
it  has  implemented  and  operated  the 
emergency  measures.  Finally,  I  congratu- 
late the  President  for  the  eloquent  and 
inspiring  message  to  the  joint  session  of 
Congress  yesterday.  It  was  certainly  a 
strong  message  to  all  Americans  and  to 
our  world  neighbors  that  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  going  to  play  the  role 
of  world  banker  and  creditor,  and  is  go- 
ing to  begin  to  reassert  the  strengths  of 
her  economy. 

I  was  particularly  delighted  at  the 
careful  attention  the  administration  gave 
to  devising  a  plan  which  struck  directly  at 
some  of  the  major  problems  in  the  econ- 
omy. Where  help  was  most  needed  it  was 
given — especially  in  holding  down  the 
cost  of  Uving  and  in  promoting  employ- 
ment. The  investment  tax  credit,  which 
the  Congress  must  soon  consider,  will 
greatly  help  to  stimulate  business,  while 
also  creating  new  jobs  in  construction 
and  in  the  operation  of  new  equipment. 
The  accelerated  increase  in  personal  tax 
exemptions  will  give  more  disposable  in- 
come to  the  average  American  consumer. 
At  the  same  time,  repeal  of  the  7-percent 
excise  tax  on  automobiles  will  make  new 
cars  more  accessible  to  the  average  con- 
simier,  and  will  help  to  stimulate  a  vital 
segment  of  the  economy.  All  in  all,  the 
'American  people  can  only  benefit  by 
these  new  approaches. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  words  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  President  Nixon  s 
August  15  speech  to  the  Nation.  The  new 
economic  program  has  stimulated  con- 
siderable suppKjrt,  some  outspoken  criti- 
cism, and  many  additional  suggestions. 
One  of  the  suggestions  that  is  Ijeing  rec- 
ommended very  avidly  by  some  public  of- 
ficials and  labor  leaders  is  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  on  exces-s  corporate  profits.  I  rise 
today.  Mr.  President,  to  voice  my  objec- 
tions to  this  concept  interjected  into  this 
program. 

My  primary  objection  to  a  tax  on  ex- 
cess profits  is  the  resultant  loss  of  incen- 
tives for  American  commercial  enter- 
prises. An  individual  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  his  best  work  if  that  effort 
were  not  rewarded. 

I  wish  to  mention  a  chart  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  showing  the  diffsrence  between 


wage  and  price  increases  from  1967  to 
1971.  It  will  be  i:^)ted  that  wage  increases 
resulted  in  1967, 1968,  and  1971,  and  that 
cost-of-living  increases  over  wage  in- 
creases resulted  in  1969  and  1870. 

Mr.  President,  similarly,  American  cor- 
porations cannot  be  expected  to  perform 
efficiently  and  progressively  if  the  incre- 
mental profit  earned  by  the  sulded  ef- 
forts do  not  accrue  to  their  benefit  and 
the  benefit  of  their  stockholders.  After 
a  certain  point,  those  corporations  could 
only  feel  that  they  were  being  penalized 
for  their  initiative.  This  would  obviously 
be  a  destructive  precedent  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy  &nd  the  American  people. 
By  taxing  excess  profits,  we  would  be 
encouraging  widespread  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  corporations,  including  in- 
ternal financial  abuses,  such  as  increased 
expense  accounts  Eind  salaries.  After  the 
f i-eeze,  and  a  general  disregard  for  econ- 
omies within  our  companies.  This  would 
be  a  great  detriment  to  stockholders  and 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

From  a  strict  economic  argimient, 
however,  we  must  view  such  a  proposal 
in  light  of  the  status  of  our  economy,  and 
the  goals  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policy.  An  excess  profits  tax  would 
remove  incentives  for  the  expansion  of 
facilities,  the  purchase  of  new  equipment, 
and  the  development  of  new  products 
and  new  markets.  Productivity  would 
necessarily  remain  relatively  constant, 
and  the  economy  would  thus  reach  a 
plateau  of  stagnation.  New  ideas  would 
die  on  the  drawing  board,  as  companies 
would  prefer  to  stick  with  established 
businesses  and  forgo  the  risks  of  new 
areas  which,  although  potentially  lucra- 
tive, would  not  ultimately  benefit  their 
balance  sheets. 

Not  only  would  these  factors  relegate 
the  American  economy  to  a  secondary 
world  status,  but  the  resources  needed 
to  provide  for  a  growing  and  advancing 
society  would  disappear.  If  we  desire  a 
status  quo  economy,  and  thus  a  status 
quo  nation,  this  course  would  guarantee 
it.  I  know,  however,  that  the  American 
people  demand,  and  the  world  requires, 
an  America  greater  than  this. 

During  the  20th  century  the  U.S. 
Treasury  has  incurred  a  monumental  na- 
tional debt.  Deficit  spending  has  led  to  a 
per  capita  debt  of  almost  $1,500  and  a 
total  national  debt  of  over  $300  billion. 
Only  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product  has  allowed  our 
Government  to  maintain  such  a  burden- 
some obligation.  If,  however,  our  produc- 
tivity, and  thus  the  GNP,  were  to  level 
off,  our  ability  to  maintain  the  current 
debt  levels,  indeed  even  our  ability  to  pay 
the  interest,  would  be  in  severe  jeopardy. 
In  other  words,  if  we  desire  to  provide 
better  and  increasing  services  for  Amer- 
ica's citizens,  we  must  continue  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  economy.  For 
our  country  and  our  people  to  prosper, 
our  economy  must  prosper. 

Another  serious  ramification  of  a  stag- 
nant GNP  is  a  worsening  employment 
picture.  There  is  ready  and  visible  evi- 
dence of  this  economic  fact  before  us  to- 
day. Productivity  has  slowed,  corporate 
profits  .ire  do'R-n  from  previous  levels,  and 
business  in  general  is  only  now  beginning 
to  recover  from  a  severe  slump.  Unem- 
ployment   has    increased    during    this 
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slump,  from  relatively  full  employment 
to  8.1-percent  unemplQjment.  An  excess 
profits  tax  would  certainly  aggravate  an 
already  serious  situation.  This  body  has 
approved  numerous  measures  in  recent 
months  to  stimulate  employment  and  to 
create  more  Jobs.  Would  it  not  be  totally 
inconsistent,  therefore,  to  remove  busi- 
ness' primary  Incentive  to  hire — namely, 
the  profit  potential?  This  appears  to  be 
the  most  extreme  fiscal  f c^y.  I  often  won- 
der how  organized  labor  can  demand  an 
excess  profits  tax,  indeed  they  have  even 
suggested  a  limit  on  corporate  profits, 
when  the  jobs  of  their  imion  members 
would  slowly  evaporate  as  a  result. 

There  are  other  very  compelling  eco- 
nomic factors  which  have  convinced  me 
of  the  inadvlsablllt7  of  a  tax  on  excess 
profits.  From  the  standpoint  of  Federal 
revenues,  the  effects  could  be  disastrous. 
If,  indeed,  corporations  were  discouraged 
by  such  a  tax  from  maYimizing  their 
business  and  profits,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  would  be  depriving  itself  of  an  im- 
portant soiu-ce  of  ordinary  tax  revenue. 
It  would  appear  much  more  prudent  to 
me  to  encourage  America's  corporations 
to  strive  for  greater  productivity  and 
greater  profitability,  thereby  increasing 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Another  f  suitor  is  the  trend  of  corpo- 
rate profits  themselves  in  recent  years. 
Contrary  to  popular  impression,  average 
return  on  equity  among  major  American 
corporations  has  declined  during  the  past 
few  years.  Figures  from  Fortune  maga- 
zine's annual  report  on  America's  500 
largest  industrial  corporations  indicate 
that  the  median  return  on  stockholder's 
equity  for  all  industries  fell  from  11.3 
percent  in  1969  to  9.5  percent  in  1970, 
the  lowest  level  since  1963. 

Profit  margins  have  also  decreased, 
due  to  the  increased  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness. For  the  top  500  corporations,  the 
median  return  on  sales  was  3.9  percent, 
the  worst  year  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
industrial  system  in  this  country  accord- 
ing to  Fortune. 

In  some  major  industries,  such  as  steel. 
nibber,  motor  vehicles,  and  aircraft,  mar- 
gins are  at  critical  levels.  Therefore  we 
must  suiswer  the  crucial  question  as  to 
whether  there  are  any  excess  profits  to 
tax. 

Finally  we  must  examine  if  we  could 
even  devise  an  equitable  tax  in  this  area. 
I  believe  that  any  ta^  we  might  impose  on 
excess  profits  would  be,  of  necessity,  dis- 
criminatory. We  would  be  solidifying  the 
major  large  corporations  In  the  country 
that  now  exist,  and  denying  the  smaller 
companies  the  means  of  challenging 
their  competitors.  General  Motors  might 
well  be  willing  to  pay  a  tax  on  profits  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  per  year,  but  how 
could  we  justify  taxing  Acme  Nut  and 
Bolt  Co.'s  profits  in  excess  of  $2,000  an- 
nually? This  case  is  extreme  but  it  poses 
the  significant  question  as  to  how  any 
excess  profits  tax  can  be  eqiiltable. 

It  has  also  been  suggested,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  one  might  limit  profits  to 
equity.  Again,  this  is  fine  for  a  corpora- 
tion lilce  General  Motors,  whose  equity  is 
in  the  billions  of  dollars  and  might  never 
be  reached.  It  might  be  fine  for  a  bank- 
rupt Penn  Central,  whose  equity  is  al- 
most $7  billion  and  could  never  be 
reached.  But  what  do  you  do  for  a  cor- 
poration whose  equity  Is  $800  million. 


and  which  might  make  $60  mllllan  in 
profits?  The  incentive  for  that  company 
to  improve,  the  incentive  for  that  com- 
pany to  produce,  would  be  broken,  and 
that  company  would  be  destroyed. 

A  tax  based  aa  return  on  equity  pe- 
nalizes the  lightly  caidtallzed  Ann  and 
favors  the  company  with  heavy  capital 
investments.  A  tax  based  on  return  on 
sales  penalized  those  industries,  such  as 
cosmetics,  where  these  ratios  are  large, 
while  penalizing  Industries  such  as  the 
rubber  industry,  where  profit  margins  are 
critically  low.  A  tax  based  on  some  aver- 
age of  yearly  earnings  favors  those  com- 
panies who  have  constant  earning  trends, 
and  works  against  the  firms  in  more  cy- 
clical industries,  such  as  housing  and 
other  construction. 

The  question  of  equity  is  all  important, 
and  I  believe  it  is  an  Impossibility  in  this 
case.  All  In  all,  the  argiunents  seem  over- 
whelming to  me  that  an  excess  profits  tax 
would  mean  financial  chaos  in  this  coun- 
try, and  would  insure  a  downward  trend 
for  America  in  the  world  economic  com- 
mimlty.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
any  measure  of  this  sort,  and  implore 
those  who  recommend  this  action  to  care- 
fully reconsider  this  fatal  course  upon 
which  they  would  guide  the  destiny  of 
our  country. 

I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  saying 
that  our  last  excess  profits  tax  was  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stymie  production  in  this  coun- 
try, to  stymie  productivity,  so  that  major 
resources  could  be  utilized  for  the  war  ef- 
fort. It  was  done  for  the  exswit  and  ex- 
press purpose  of  holding  industry  down, 
of  not  wanting  it  to  grow  and  not  want- 
ing it  to  flourish,  for  the  benefit  of  a  war 
effort. 

This  is  the  nature  of  an  excess  profits 
tax.  Therefore,  it  is  not  suitable  now — 
not  at  a  time  when  productivity  in  this 
country  should  soar. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Kentucky 
yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  a  very  profound 
and  worthwhile  statement  on  this  crit- 
ical point.  I  would  jiist  like  to  mention 
two  points  from  experience  that  would 
bear  out  his  argiament. 

First,  we  have  learned,  through  the 
years,  that  when  j-ou  have  a  tax  rate 
above  50  percent,  you  are  going  to  have 
waste.  When  management  and  lat)or 
know  that  almost  all  of  that  excess  is  go- 
ing to  be  taxed  away  anyway,  they  are 
going  to  find  things  on  which  to  spend. 
We  are  instilling  waste  in  the  tax  system 
when  we  get  that  tax  rate  at  an  exorbi- 
tant level.  That  is  just  human  nature. 
and  any  one  who  has  operated  under 
such  a  tax  knows  it. 

Second,  I  would  hope  that  when  the 
representatives  of  management  and  labor 
meet  vrtth  the  President,  they  would  give 
consideration,  in  their  talks,  to  broaden- 
ing the  concept  of  profit  sharing.  I  have 
never  Imown  any  labor  unions  that 
wanted  to  impose  exorbitant  taxes  on  a 
business  when  those  taxes  would  tax 
away  profits  that  would  be  shared  with 
the  workers.  When  an  Industry  like 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
wants  to  give  the  whole  railroad  to  the 
employees  and  have  the  employees  run 


the  railroad,  it  is  because  they  have 
found  it  Is  the  best  way  to  give  the  work- 
ers Incentive.  If  that  is  the  best  way  to 
run  a  railroad,  I  think  it  might  well  be 
the  answer  to  our  problem.  A  sharing  of 
profits  would  help  decreEU«  our  unit  cost 
of  production,  help  make  American  in- 
dustry competitive  In  the  world  markets 
of  today,  and  help  do  the  job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  concur  in  his  statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  special  order 
for  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolk) 
and  he  is  not  here  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brookx)  would  like  V)  be  recog- 
nized. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  recognize  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brookk).  and  that  the 
time  he  uses  be  charged  against  the  time 
allocated  for  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 


PRESIDENT      NIXON'S      ECONOMIC 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  President 
Nixon's  initiatives  to  curb  inflation 
while  at  the  same  time  promoting  con- 
tinued economic  recovery. 

For  too  long,  this  Nation  has  been 
caught  in  the  throes  of  rising  inflation 
and  unemployment.  Strong  measures  are 
needed  to  curb  that  inflation  and  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  job  opportu- 
nities. 

The  President  has  proposed,  and  re- 
quested the  aid  of  Congress  in  enacting, 
tax  measures  which  will  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  while  increasing  the  real 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage  earners. 
Most  importantly,  he  has  placed  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  expanded  employ- 
ment opportunity.  Coupled  with  his 
proposal  for  a  10-percent  surcharge  on 
imports  which  can  expand  opportuni- 
ties for  American  industry,  I  believe 
there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  these 
efforts  will  succeed. 

The  wage-price  freeze  has,  so  far,  re- 
ceived the  most  public  attention.  But 
this  is  o.nly  a  temporary  measure,  de- 
signed to  place  a  brake  on  rising  costs 
and  to  demonstrate  clearly  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  certain  sacrifices  must 
be  made  for  the  long-range  good.  As 
one  who  has  long  advocated  the  crea- 
tion of  an  advisory  wage-price  t>oard,  I 
fully  support  this  presidential  initiative 
and  hope  that  the  President  in  turn  will 
support  the  recommendation  which  has 
been  advocated  by  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress for  the  creation  of  a  continuing 
Wage  and  Price  Board. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  President's  legislative  proposals  and 
strive  to  work  with  the  Executive  to  cre- 
ate an  effective  economic  policy  for  this 
Nation.  The  shape  of  "phase  n."  and  of 
the  economy  of  the  future,  lies  largely 
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in  our  hands.  I  intend  to  support  the 
President's  basic  recommendation,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  policies  which  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed in  his  speech  to  the  joint  session 
yesterday  were  sound  poUcies  which  are 
needed  at  this  time  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  crisis  condition  which  faces  this  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  siU  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  Senate,  joined  by 
many  of  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Senate,  wiU  back  the  Presidoit's  pro- 
posals, for  I  am  sure  we  all  are  well  aware 
that  this  Nation  Is  at  a  crisis  and  that  we 
need  bold  initiatives  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

We  applaud  the  Initiatives  taken  by 
President  Nixon.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
Congress  to  get  behind  the  President  in  a 
united  effort  to  alleviate  the  deplorable 
conditions  which  have  plagued  us  for  so 
many  months. 

I  think  that  the  President,  when  he 
came  into  office,  inherited  increasing  in- 
flation and  increasing  unemployment. 
Much  of  it  has  been  caused  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  That  war  is  winding  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  am  h(H)eful  that  a  date  certain 
for  vnthdrawal  will  be  set  soon,  so  that 
we  can  completely  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
But  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
meant  the  return  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  has  added  to  the  un- 
employment problem  which  the  Nation 
faces. 

The  President  had  to  take  the  steps  he 
has  taken.  I  think  that  a  grateful  nation 
has  shown  its  support,  because  75  percent 
of  the  Nation,  in  the  recent  polls,  sup- 
nort  the  President  in  his  economic  pro- 
posals. 

Now  he  has  asked  Congress  to  do  that 
which  it  can  do.  under  its  powers,  and  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  he  will  get  the 
support  he  needs.  I.  for  one,  intend  to 
give  him  that  support.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  give  him 
that  support  and  that  together  we  can 
work  toward  bringing  this  country  to  a 
healthy  economic  condition,  based  upon 
sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  against  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Kansas     (Mr. 

D0LE>. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized 
for  8  minutes. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ECONOMIC 
PROPOSAI^S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  yesterday  restated  the  need  for 
the  strong  economic  measures  he  has 


taken,  and  he  again  outlined  those  meas- 
ures. But  he  went  even  further,  and  I 
think  it  Ls  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  other 
things  he  said. 

First  of  all — and  every  American  who 
vsJues  freedom  should  be  grateful  for 
this — he  assured  us  that  wage  and  price 
controls  are  not  a  permanent  fixture; 
he  will  not  put  the  free  American  econ- 
omy into  a  permanent  straltjacket. 

There  e^re  those  who  say  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  not  have  told  us  this,  that 
he  foreclosed  his  options  and  guaranteed 
new  problems  after  the  90-day  freeze  is 
off.  But,  fortunately.  President  Nixon  has 
great  faith  in  the  people.  The  American 
people  can  be  trusted,  and  President 
Nixon  knows  it. 

At  the  same  time,  some  seem  to  have 
a  lack  of  trust  in  the  people  and  this 
causes  them  to  place  a  high  value  on 
controls  and  secrecy.  But  the  President 
not  only  trusts  Americans  enough  to  keep 
them  informed;  he  trusts  them  to  rise 
to  the  challenges  of  our  times. 

And  that  really  was  what  his  address  to 
the  Congress  was  all  about  yesterday. 

He  challenged  each  of  us  to  face  up 
to  the  needs  of  today,  to  work  together 
to  build  the  kind  of  economy  that  means 
a  strong  America  and  a  free  America 
and  an  America  that  can  meet  its  obliga- 
tions to  its  own  people  and  to  the  world. 

A  faltering  economy  would  mean  we 
could  not  be  able  to  meet  the  Nation's 
needs  or  the  people's  needs  or  the  de- 
mands that  freedom  makes  aroimd  the 
world. 

A  strong  economy  means  a  healthy 
Nation,  keeping  step  with  the  times  and 
building  a  better  society  for  every  Ameri- 
can. 

I  believe  that  under  the  President's 
leadership  Americans  will  work  together 
for  that  kind  of  an  economy  and  for  the 
benefits  that  will  fiow  from  it. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  everything  the 
President  says  Is  100-percent  correct.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  Congress  should  not 
work  its  will  smd  should  not  make 
changes  where  changes  are  merited.  But  I 
would  say  that  this  is  the  time  for  bi- 
partisanship In  the  formulation  of  solu- 
tions to  our  Nation's  difficulties  and 
challenges. 

We  have  goals  to  meet,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said — to  help  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  provide 
better  health  care,  and  better  education, 
to  aid  the  aged,  to  restore  and  renew  the 
environment,  to  provide  better  jobs  and 
greater  opportunity. 

And,  as  the  President  also  said,  we 
cannot  do  these  things  without  a  healthy 
economy,  without  the  revenues  generated 
by  80  million  Americans  at  work. 

We  cannot  do  these  things,  either,  If 
every  plan  and  program  is  judged,  not  on 
its  merits,  but  on  whether  it  is  a  political 
plus  or  minus. 

Politics  used  to  stop  at  the  water's 
edge;  although,  with  some  it  now  seems 
to  begin  there.  But  politics  should  also 
stop  at  the  edge  of  crisis,  whether  inter- 
national or  domestic.  So  I  would  suggest, 
as  the  President  did  yesterday,  that  this 
is  an  area  where  bipartisanship  can  work 
at  its  best.  It  is  an  area  that  deserves  the 
consideration  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, everyone  In  the  executive  branch — 
every  American.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 


mind  that  everyone  here  is  concerned 
with  the  economy  of  America,  that  every- 
one Ln  this  body  wcmts  a  strong,  healthy 
American  economy.  Thus.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  in  the  days  and  weeks  sihead, 
that  we  move  forward  in  a  refiection  of 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  bit>artisan- 
ship  demonstrated  by  the  President  yes- 
terday. I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  if 
the  executive  and  the  Congress  cooperate 
in  a  responsible  way. 

Of  course,  we  should  not  stop  mean- 
ingful debate  or  hesitate  to  offer  sound 
alternatives.  But  we  should  not  recM:t 
meanly,  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship,  in  an 
effort  to  hurt  the  President  or  to  thwart 
the  President  whoever  he  Is — John  Ken- 
nedy or  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Richard 
Nixon. 

Instead  let  us  work  together,  let  us 
seek  together  the  path  to  prosperity  and 
a  soimd  and  balanced  economy  and  to 
lasting  world  peace.  For  make  no  mistalce 
about  it;  aaly  an  economically  healthy 
America  can  be  a  strong  America,  and 
only  a  strong  America  csm  buUd  and  in- 
sure a  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 

If  in  our  days  and  our  times  we  ac- 
complish these  things,  the  credit  will  be 
due  not  to  the  President  alone  but  also 
to  us  here  in  the  Congress,  in  both 
Houses  and  both  parties.  The  American 
people  will  place  the  credit  where  it 
belongs — as  they  surely  will  correctly 
assess  the  blame  should  these  efforts 
fail  or  be  obstructed. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  successfiil 
policies  will  be  the  American  people  and 
they,  after  all,  are  who  we  are  here  to 
serve.  That  is  how  history  will  judge  us, 
not  on  how  we  advance  our  own  ambi- 
tions but  on  how  we  serve  those  who 
sent  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
President's  speech  and  executive  order 
of  August  15,  1971,  the  transcript  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  John  B.  Connal- 
ly's  news  conference  on  August  16,  1971, 
and  the  President's  proclamation  of  Au- 
gust 15,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remaekjs    or    THE    President    on    Nation- 
wide Radio  and  Tklkvision 

(3ood  evening :  I  have  addressed  the  Nation 
a  number  of  times  over  the  past  two  years  on 
the  problems  of  ending  a  war.  Because  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  toward  achieving 
that  goal,  this  Sunday  evening  is  an  appro- 
priate time  for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  challenges  of  peace. 

America  today  has  the  best  opportunity  In 
this  century  to  achieve  two  of  Its  greatest 
Ideals:  to  bring  about  a  fuU  generation  of 
peace,  and  to  create  a  new  prosperity  with- 
out war. 

This  not  only  requires  bold  leadership 
ready  to  take  bold  action — It  calls  forth  the 
greatness  In  a  great  people. 

Prosperity  without  war  requires  action  on 
three  fronts:  We  must  create  more  and  bet- 
ter Jobs;  we  must  stop  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living;  we  must  protect  the  dollar  from  the 
attacks  of  International  money  speculators. 

We  are  going  to  take  that  action — not 
timidly,  not  half-heartedly,  and  not  in  piece- 
meal fashion.  We  are  going  to  move  forward 
to  the  new  prosperity  without  war  as  beflta  a 
threat  people — aU  together,  and  along  a  broad 
front. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  economic  pol- 
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icy  for  the  Unltad  SUtw.  It«  targets  u«  un- 
employment, Inflation  and  International 
q>eculatlon.  This  la  how  we  are  going  to  at- 
tack them. 

First,  on  the  subject  of  jobs.  We  all  know 
why  we  have  an  unemployment  problem. 
Two  million  workers  have  been  released  from 
the  Armed  Forces  and  defense  plants  be- 
cause of  our  aucoecs  In  winding  down  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Putting  those  people  back  to 
work  is  one  of  the  challenges  of  peace,  and 
we  have  begun  to  make  progress.  Our  un- 
employment rate  today  is  below  the  average 
of  the  four  peacetime  years  of  the  1960s. 
But  we  can  and  must  do  better  than  that. 
The  time  has  come  for  American  industry, 
which  has  produced  more  Jobs  at  higher  real 
wages  than  any  other  industrial  system  In 
history  to  embark  on  a  bold  program  of  new 
Investment  In  production  for  peace. 

To  give  that  system  a  powerful  new  stimu- 
lus. I  shall  ask  the  Congreas.  when  It  re- 
convenes after  Its  siunmer  recess,  to  con- 
sider as  Its  first  priority  the  enactment  of 
the  Job  Development  Act  of  1971. 

I  will  propose  to  provide  the  strongest 
short-term  incentive  in  our  history  to  invest 
in  new  machinery  and  equipment  that  will 
create  new  Jobe  for  Americans:  A  10  percent 
Job  Development  Credit  for  one  year,  elTec- 
tlve  as  of  today,  with  a  6  percent  credit  after 
August  15,  1973.  This  tax  credit  for  Invest- 
ment In  new  equipment  will  not  only  gen- 
erate new  Jobs;  it  will  raise  productivity  and 
It  will  make  oxir  goods  more  competitive  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Second,  I  will  propose  to  repeal  the  7  per- 
cent excise  tax  on  automobiles,  effective  to- 
day. This  will  mean  a  reduction  in  price  of 
about  $200  per  car.  I  shall  insist  that  the 
American  auto  Industry  pass  this  tax  reduc- 
tion on  to  the  nearly  8  million  customers  who 
are  buying  automobUee  this  year.  Lower 
prices  will  mean  that  more  people  will  be 
able  to  afford  new  cars,  and  every  additional 
100,000  cars  sold  means  25,000  new  Jobs. 

Third,  I  propose  to  speed  up  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemptions  scheduled  for  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973  to  January  1,  1973— so  that  tax- 
payers can  deduct  an  extra  $50  for  each 
exemption  one  year  earlier  than  planned. 
This  Increase  In  consumer  spending  power 
will  provide  a  strong  boost  to  the  economy 
in  general  and  to  employment  in  particular. 
The  tax  reductions  I  am  recommending, 
together  with  the  broad  upturn  of  the  econ- 
omy which  has  taken  place  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  wUl  move  us  strongly  forward 
toward  a  goal  this  nation  has  not  reached 
since  1956,  16  years  ago — prosperity  with  full 
employment  In  peacetime. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  in  January  new  tax  proposals 
for  stimulating  research  and  development  of 
new  industries  and  new  technologies  to  help 
provide  the  20  million  new  Jobs  that  America 
needs  for  the  young  people  who  will  be 
coming  into  the  Job  market  in  the  next 
decade. 

To  offset  the  loss  of  revenue  from  these  tax 
cuts  which  directly  stimulate  new  Jobs,  I 
have  ordered  today  a  $4.7  billion  cut  m  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Tax  cuts  to  stimxilate  employment  must  be 
matched  by  spending  cuts  to  restrain  infla- 
tion. To  check  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment, I  have  ordered  a  postponement  of  pay 
raises  and  a  6  percent  cut  in  government 
personnel. 

I  have  ordered  a  10  percent  cut  In  foreign 
economic  aid. 

In  addition,  since  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready delayed  action  on  two  of  the  great 
Initiative  of  this  Administration,  I  will  ask 
Congress  to  amend  my  propoeala  to  post- 
pone the  implementation  of  Revenue  Shar- 
iQg  for  three  months  and  Welfare  Reform 
for  one  year. 

In  this  way,  I  am  reordering  our  budget 
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priorities  to  concehtrate  nusre  on  achieving 
full  employment. 

The  second  Indispensable  element  of  the 
new  prosperity  is  to  stop  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

One  of  the  cruelest  legacies  of  the  artificial 
prosperity  produced  by  war  is  inflation.  In- 
flation robs  every  American.  The  30  million 
who  are  retired  and  living  on  flxed  incomes 
are  particularly  hard  hit.  Homemakers  find 
it  harder  than  ever  to  balance  the  family 
budget.  And  80  million  wage-earners  have 
been  on  a  treadmill.  In  the  four  war  •years 
between  1968  and  1969  your  wage  Increases 
were  completely  eaten  up  by  price  increases. 
Tour  paychecks  were  higher,  but  you  were  no 
better  off. 

We  have  made  progress  against  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Prom  the  high  point  of  six 
percent  a  year  in  1969,  the  rise  in  consumer 
prices  has  been  cut  to  four  percent  in  the 
first  half  of  1971.  But  Just  as  is  the  case  in 
our  fight  against  unemployment,  we  can  and 
we  must  do  better  than  that. 

The  time  has  come  for  decisive  action — 
action  that  wUl  break  the  vicious  circle  of 
splrallng  prices  and  costs. 

I  am  today  ordering  a  freeze  on  all  prices 
and  wages  throughout  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  90  days.  In  addition,  I  call  upon 
corporations  to  extend  the  wage-price  freeze 
to  all  dividends. 

I  have  today  appointed  a  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU  within  the  Government.  I  have  di- 
rected this  Council  to  work  with  leaders  of 
labor  and  business  to  set  up  the  proper 
mechanUm  for  achieving  continued  price  and 
wage  stabUlty  after  the  90-day  freeze  is  over. 
Let  me  emphasize  two  characteristics  of 
this  action:  First,  it  Is  temporary.  To  put  the 
strong,  vigorous  American  economy  Into  a 
permanent  straltjacket  would  lock  In  unfair- 
ness; It  would  stifle  the  expansion  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  And  second,  while  the 
wage-price  freeze  wUl  be  backed  by  Govern- 
ment sanctions,  if  necessary,  it  will  not  be 
accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  a  huge 
pMce  control  bureaucracy.  I  am  relying  on 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  all  Americans- 
each  one  of  you— workers,  employers,  con- 
sumers— to  make  this  freeze  work. 

Working  together,  we  will  break  the  back 
of  Inflation,  and  we  will  do  It  without  the 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls  that  crush 
economic  and  personal  freedom. 

The  third  Indispensable  element  in  build- 
ing the  new  prosperity  is  closely  related  to 
creating  new  jobs  and  halting  Inflation  We 
must  protect  the  position  of  the  American 
dollar  as  a  pUiar  of  moneUry  stabUlty  around 
the  world. 

In  the  past  seven  years,  there  has  been  an 
average  of  one  international  monetary  crisis 
every  year.  Who  gains  from  these  crises?  Not 
the  worklugman;  not  the  investors;  and  not 
the  real  producers  of  wealth.  The  gainers 
are  International  money  speculators.  Because 
they  thrive  on  cr.ses.  they  help  to  create 
them. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  speculators  have  been 
waging  an  all-out  war  on  the  American  dol- 
lar. The  strength  of  a  nations  currency  Is 
based  on  the  strength  of  that  nation's  econ- 
omy—and the  American  economy  la  by  far 
the  strongest  in  the  world.  Accordingly  I 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  take  the  action  necessary  to  defend  the 
dollar  against  the  speculators. 

I  have  directed  Secretary  Connally  to  sus- 
pend temporarily  the  convertibility  of  the 
dollar  into  gold  or  other  reserve  assets,  except 
in  amounts  and  conditions  determined  to  be 
In  the  interest  of  monetary  stabllltv  and  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  what  Is  this  action,  which  is  very 
technical?  What  does  it  mean  for  you? 

Let  me  lay  to  rest  the  bugaboo  of  what  is 
called  devaluation. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  foreign  car  or  take 
a  trip  abroad,  market  conditions  may  cause 
your  doUar  to  buy  slightly  less.  But  if  you 


are  among  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  who  buy  American-made  products 
In  America,  your  dollar  will  be  worth  just  as 
much  tomorrow  as  It  Is  today. 

The  effect  of  this  action,  in  other  words 
will  be  to  stabilize  the  dollar. 

Now,  this  action  wUi  not  win  us  any 
friends  among  the  international  money 
traders.  But  our  primary  concern  is  with  the 
American  workers,  and  with  fair  competition 
around  the  world. 

To  our  friends  abroad,  including  the  many 
responsible  members  of  the  international 
banking  community  who  are  dedicated  to 
stability  and  the  flow  of  trade.  I  give  this 
assurance:  The  United  States  has  always 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be.  a  forward- 
looking  and  trustworthy  trading  partner.  In 
full  cooperation  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  those  who  trade  with  us, 
we  will  press  for  the  necessary  reforms  to 
set  up  an  urgently  needed  new  InternaUonal 
monetary  system.  Stability  and  equal  treat- 
ment is  In  everybody's  best  interest.  I  am 
determined  that  the  American  dollar  must 
never  again  be  a  hoaUge  In  the  hands  of  the 
International  speculators. 

I  am  taking  one  further  step  to  protect  the 
dollar,  to  Improve  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  to  Increase  sales  for  Americans.  As  a 
temporary  measure.  I  am  today  imposing  an 
additional  tax  of  10  percent  on  goods  im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  This  is  a  bet- 
ter solution  for  International  trade  than 
direct  controls  on  the  amount  of  Imports. 

This  import  tax  Is  a  temporary  action.  It 
isn't  directed  against  any  other  country.  It 
Is  an  action  to  make  certain  that  American 
products  will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause of  unfair  exchange  rates.  When  the 
unfair  treatment  Is  ended,  the  Import  tax 
will  end  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions,  the  product 
of  American  labor  will  be  more  competitive, 
and  the  unfair  edge  that  some  of  our  foreign 
competition  has  had  will  be  removed.  That 
is  a  major  reason  why  our  trade  balance 
has  eroded  over  the  past  flfteen  years. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  economies 
cf  the  major  Industrial  nations  of  BMrope  and 
Asia  were  shattered.  To  help  them  get  on 
their  feet  and  to  protect  their  freedom,  the 
United  States  has  provided  over  the  past 
25  years  $143  billion  In  foreign  aid.  This  was 
the  right  thing  for  us  to  do. 

Today,  largely  with  our  help,  they  have 
regained  their  vitality.  They  have  become 
our  strong  competitors,  and  we  welocwne 
their  success.  But  now  that  other  nations 
are  economically  strong,  the  time  has  come 
for  them  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden  of  defending  freedom  around  the 
world.  The  time  has  come  for  exchange  rates 
to  be  set  straight  and  for  the  major  na- 
tions to  compete  as  equals.  There  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  the  United  States  to  compete 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  her  back. 

The  range  of  actions  I  have  taken  and  pro- 
posed tonight — on  the  Job  front,  on  the  In- 
flation front,  on  the  monetary  front — Is  the 
most  comprehensive  New  Economic  Policy 
to  be  undertaken  by  this  nation  In  four 
decades. 

We  are  fortunate  to  live  In  a  nation  with 
an  economic  system  capable  of  producing 
for  its  people  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  world;  a  system  flexible  enough  to 
change  its  ways  dramatically  when  circum- 
stances call  for  change;  and  most  Important 
— a  system  resourceful  enough  to  produce 
fxrosperlty  with  freedom  and  opportunity 
unmatched  In  the  history  of  nations. 

The  purposes  of  the  government  actions 
I  have  ajinounced  tonight  are  to  lay  the 
basis  for  renewed  confldence,  to  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  compete  fairly  vrtth  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  open  the  door  to  a  new 
prosperity. 

But  government,  with  all  Ita  powers,  does 
not  hold  the  key  to  the  success  of  a  people. 
That  key,  my  fellow  Americans,  Is  in  your 
hands. 
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A  nation,  like  a  person,  has  to  have  a  cer- 
tain inner  drive  in  order  to  succeed.  In  eco- 
nomic affairs,  that  Inner  drive  Lb  called  the 
competitive  spirit. 

Every  action  I  have  taken  tonight  Is 
designed  to  nurture  and  stimulate  that 
competitive  spirit;  to  help  us  snap  out  of 
that  self-doubt  and  self-dlsparagment  that 
saps  our  energy  and  erodes  our  confldence 
in  ourselves. 

Whether  this  nation  stays  number  one  in 
the  world's  economy  or  resigns  Itself  to  sec- 
cad,  third  or  fourth  place;  whether  we  as 
a  people  have  faith  in  ourselves,  or  lose  that 
faith;  whether  we  hold  fast  to  the  strength 
that  makes  peace  and  freedom  possible  In 
this  world,  or  lose  our  grip — all  that  depends 
on  you.  on  your  competitive  spirit,  your  sense 
of  personal  destiny,  your  pride  in  your  coun- 
try and  In  yourself. 

We  can  be  certain  of  this;  As  the  threat 
of  war  recedes,  the  challenge  of  peaceful  com- 
petition in  the  world  will  greatly  increase. 

We  welcome  competition,  because  America 
is  at  her  greatest  when  she  La  called  on  to 
compete. 

As  there  always  have  been  in  our  history, 
there  will  be  voices  urging  us  to  shrink  from 
that  challenge  of  competition,  to  build  a  pro- 
tective wall  around  ourselves,  to  crawl  into 
a  shell  as  the  rest  of  the  world  moves  ahead. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  man  wrote  In 
his  diary  these  words:  "Many  thinking  peo- 
ple believe  America  has  seen  ita  best  days." 
That  was  written  In  1775,  Jtist  before  the 
American  Revolution,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
most  exciting  era  in  the  history  of  man.  To- 
day we  hear  the  echoes  of  those  voices, 
preaching  a  gospel  of  gloom  and  defeat, 
saying  that  same  thing:  "We  have  seen  our 
best  days." 

I  say,  let  Americans  reply:  "Otir  best  days 
lie  ahead." 

As  v/e  move  into  a  generation  of  peace, 
as  we  blaze  the  trail  toward  the  new  pros- 
perity, I  say  to  every  American:  Let  us  raise 
our  splrita.  Let  us  raise  our  slghte.  Let  all 
of  us  contribute  all  we  can  to  the  great  and 
good  country  that  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Let  us  Invest  In  our  nation's  future;  and 
let  us  revitalize  that  faith  in  ourselves  that 
built  a  great  nation  in  the  past,  and  will 
shape   the   world   of   the   future. 

Thank  you,  and  good  evening. 

ExEcxTivi:  Order  Providing  for  Stabilization 
OF  Prices,  Rents,  Wages,  and  Salaries 

Whereas,  In  order  to  stabilize  the  economy, 
reduce  Inflation,  and  minimize  unemploy- 
ment. It  Is  necessary  to  stabilize  prices,  rents, 
wages,  and  salaries;  and 

Whereas,  the  present  balance  of  payments 
situation  makes  It  especially  urgent  to 
stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries  in 
order  to  improve  our  competitive  position 
in  world  trade  and  to  protect  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  (PL.  91- 
379,  84  Stat.  799),  as  amended,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  (a)  Prices,  rents,  wages,  and 
salaries  shall  be  stabilized  for  a  period  of  90 
days  from  the  date  hereof  at  levels  not 
greater  than  the  highest  of  those  pertaining 
to  a  substantial  volume  of  actual  transac- 
tions by  each  individual,  business,  flrm  or 
other  entity  of  any  kind  during  the  30-day 
period  ending  August  14,  1971,  Tor  like  or 
similar  commodities  or  services.  If  no  trans- 
actions occurred  in  that  period,  the  celling 
will  be  the  highest  price,  rent,  salary  or 
wage  in  the  nearest  preceding  30-day  period 
In  which  transactions  did  occur.  No  person 
shall  charge,  assess,  or  receive,  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  any  transaction  prices  or  renta 
in  any  form  higher  than  those  permitted 
hereunder,  and  no  person  shall,  directly  or 
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indirectly,  pay  or  agree  to  pay  in  any  trans- 
action wages  or  salaries  in  any  form,  or  to 
use  any  means  to  obtain  payment  of  wages 
and  salaries  in  any  form,  higher  than  those 
permitted  hereunder,  whether  by  retroactive 
Increase  or  otherwise. 

(b)  Each  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  or  providing  commodities  or  serv- 
ices shall  maintain  available  for  public  in- 
spection a  record  of  the  highest  prices  or 
rents  charged  for  such  or  similar  commodities 
or  services  during  the  30-day  period  ending 
August  14, 1971. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  sections  i  and  2 
hereof  shall  not  apply  to  the  prices  charged 
for  raw  agricultural  products. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estabUshed  the 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  which  shall  act  as 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  and  which  Is 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Council. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shaU  be  composed  of  the 
following  members:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Elmergency  Preparedness,  and  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  shall  serve  as  Vice  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Botird  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  serve  as  ad- 
viser to  the  CouncU. 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  a  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  shall  serve  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  Council,  and  the  Executive  Directtw  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assist  the  Council  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  there  are  hereby  delegated  to  the 
Council  all  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
President  by  the  Economic  StabUlzation  Act 
of  1970. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shall  develop  and  recom- 
mend to  the  President  additional  policies, 
mechanisms,  and  procedures  to  maintain  eco- 
nomic growth  without  inflationary  increases 
in  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries  after  the 
expiration  of  the  90-day  period  specified  in 
Section  1  of  this  Order. 

(CI  The  CouncU  shaU  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  agriculture,  industry,  labor  and 
the  public  concerning  the  development  of 
policies,  mechanisms  and  procedures  to 
maintain  economic  growth  without  infla- 
tionary increases  in  prices,  rente,  wages,  and 
salaries. 

(d)  In  aU  of  Ite  actions  the  Council  will 
be  guided  by  the  need  to  maintain  consist- 
ency of  price  and  wage  policies  with  fiscal, 
monetary,  international  and  other  economic 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  CouncU  shall  Inform  the  pubUc, 
agriculture.  Industry,  and  labor  concerning 
the  need  for  controlUng  inflation  and  shall 
encourage  and  promote  voluntary  action  to 
that  end. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  CotmcU,  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Order,  may  (1)  prescribe 
definitions  for  any  terms  used  herein,  (1.1.) 
make  exceptions  or  grant  exemptions,  (l.ii.) 
issue  regulations  and  orders,  and  (l.v.)  take 
such  other  actions  as  it  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Order. 

(b)  The  CouncU  may  redelegate  to  any 
agency,  InstrumentaUty  or  official  of  the 
United  States  any  authority  under  this  Order, 
and  may.  In  administering  this  Order,  utUlze 
the  services  of  any  other  agendee.  Federal 
or  State,  as  may  be  available  and  appropriate. 

(c)  On  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
OouncU,  each  Executive  Department  or 
agency  is  authorized  and  directed,  consistent 
with  law,  to  furnish  the  OouncU  with  avail- 
able information  which  the  CouncU  may 
require  in  the  performance  of  ita  functions. 


(d)  All  Executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shaU  furnish  such  necessary  assistance 
as  may  be  authorized  by  section  214  of  the 
Act  of  May  3,  1945,  69  Stat.  134  (31  U.S.C. 
691). 

Sec.  6.  The  (X>uncU  may  require  the  main- 
tenance of  appropriate  records  or  other  evi- 
dence which  are  necessary  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Order,  and  may  require 
any  person  to  maintain  and  produce  for 
examination  .such  records  or  other  evidence, 
in  such  form  as  it  shall  require,  concerning 
prices,  renta,  wages,  and  salaries  and  all  re- 
lated matters.  The  CouncU  may  make  such 
exemptions  from  any  requirement  other- 
wise Imposed  as  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Order.  Any  type  of  record  or 
evidence  required  under  regulations  Issued 
under  this  Order  shaU  be  retained  foe  such 
period  as  the  CouncU  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  CouncU  shall 
be  paid  from  such  funds  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  may  be  avaUable  therefor. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whoever  wlllftUly  violates  this 
Order  or  any  order  or  regulation  issued  under 
authority  of  this  Order  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(b)  The  Council  shaU  in  ita  discretion  re- 
quest the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring 
actions  far  injunctions  authorized  under 
Section  206  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970  whenever  it  appears  to  the  Council 
that  any  person  has  engaged,  is  engaged,  oc 
Is  about  to  engage  in  amy  acta  or  practices 
constituting  a  violation  of  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Order, 

RicRAU)  Nixon. 

The  WHrrs  House,  August  IS,  1971. 

Statement  bt  Secketart  or  tkb  Teeasitrt 

John  B,  Connally  at  the  Opening  or  a 

News  Conference.  Augxtst  16,  1971 

Good  morning.  I  have  a  brief  statement 
that  I'd  like  to  read  if  I  might;  then  I  have 
a  brief  announcement  to  make. 

As  mo6t  of  you  know,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  group  of  major  economic  programs 
last  night  in  his  televised  speech.  There's  no 
doubt  that  these  Administration  Initiatives 
v.^1  have  a  significant  and  favorable  Impact 
on  most  Americans  and  their  economic  well 
being. 

I  personally  believe  the  President's  pro- 
gram contains  the  most  sweeping,  courageous 
and  important  economic  proposals  made  in 
the  last  40  years  In  this  country.  I  say  that 
for  these  reasons: 

First,  the  programs  are  designed  to  create 
more  Jobs  and  reduce  unemployment  in  this 
nation. 

Secondly,  the  Job  Development  Tax  Credita 
wUl  strongly  stimulate  the  economy  and  the 
vitality  of  this  country. 

Third,  repeal  of  the  automobile  excise  tax 
should  stimulate  car  sales  by  reducing  auto 
prices  by  approximately  $200  each. 

Next,  the  Wage  and  Price  Freeze  will  pro- 
vide a  period  of  stabUlty,  to  bring  Inflation 
under  control  and  to  provide  additional  con- 
sumer confldence. 

Fourth,  the  program  will  give  the  Ameri- 
can worker  a  chance  to  increase  his  produc- 
tivity because  companies  wUl  be  encouraged 
to  upgrade  and  modernize  their  equipment 
and  faculties. 

Both  Industry  and  labor  will  become  more 
competitive  with  other  coimtries  and  will  be 
better  able  to  maintain  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, both  lltaraUy  and  relatively. 

Next  the  temporary  lmp>ort  surcharge, 
coupled  with  the  Job  Development  Credit 
will  help  return  our  bcUance  of  trade  and 
balance  of  payments  to  a  favorable  position. 
The  surcharge  wiU  help  stem  the  flow  of  Im- 
porta  and  stlmiUate  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican goods  made  by  American  workmen. 

The  suspension  of  gold  convertlbUlty  con- 
stitutes an  opf)ortunlty  for  us  and  our  prin- 
cipal trading  partners  around  the  world  to 
begin  negotiations,  studies  and  explorations 
of  methods  of  improving  the  international 
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monetary  ezcbsng«  syatem  upon  wblcb  an 
expanding  world  trade  depend*. 

And  finally,  the  combined  actions  will  give 
the  nation  an  opportunity  to  aaeeai  tta  po«l- 
tloD,  weigh  the  altematlTee,  make  the  ded- 
Btecs  and  gather  the  atrength  to  ma4ntaln 
our  Tltallty  and  the  high  aenae  of  moral  pur- 
pose which  has  always  charaeterlaed  thla 
nation. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  I  want  to 
announce  to  you  this  morning  that  he  will 
have  a  meeting  at  ten  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing (Tuesday)  with  the  bipartisan  leader- 
ship at  the  Ckmgreas  and  with  the  additional 
presence  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  ranking 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  w^nviTig 
and  Currency  Committees,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The  President  asked  me  addlUonally  to  tell 
you  he  had  been  In  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wilbur  IClla,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Tbey  had  a  very  fine  tele- 
phone conTSrsatloD,  and  he  authorised  me 
to  say  that  he  frit  that  Mr.  MUls  was  in 
agreement  with  the  major  proposals  which 
the  President  enunciated  on  last  evening. 

QTTXSnONS    AND    ANSWBtS 

Secretary  Connaixt.  I  will  be  glad  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

MsMwia  OF  TH«  Paass.  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
have  one  or  two  related  questions  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  wage  freeze. 

Would  It  affect,  for  example,  an  Individ- 
ual raise — an  individual  merit  raise? 

Secretary  Coi»au.t.  Tee.  It  will  affect  aU  in- 
dividual raises;  It  will  affect  all  merit  raises; 
it  will  affect  all  raises  under  contract. 

MxMBn  or  th«  Paaas.  All  raises  without 
exception? 

Cost  of  living  raises? 

Secretary  Connallt.  That  is  correct. 

MzMBxa  or  THx  Paxss.  Seniority  raises? 

Secretary  Coknallt.  Yes. 

MncBxa  or  thx  Pxxss.  Experience  raises? 

Secretary  Connally.  Yes. 

MxMwxa  or  thx  Pkxss.  All  of  these  are 
frozen  for  &0  days? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  Yes. 

MxacBxa  or  thx  Paxss.  What  about  the  situ- 
ation of  a  Union  which  is  now  In  negotiation 
for  a  new  contract?  Will  It  be  required  not 
to  negotiate? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  It  won't  be  required 
not  to  negotiate,  but  they  wUl  be  bound 
again  by  the  wages  that  were  in  effect  In  the 
month  preceding  August  14. 

Mkmbxx  or  THX  Pxxss.  They  could  negoti- 
ate for  a  future  raise? 

Secretary  Cowwatxt.  They  could  negotiate 
for  a  future  raise,  beyond  the  period  when 
the  price  freeze — the  wage  price  freeze — will 
end.  But  even  a  contract  that  was  entered 
into  six  months  ago.  where  a  periodic  in- 
crease feU  during  the  90-day  freeze  period, 
it  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  into  effect. 

MxwBxx  OF  THX  Pxxss.  It  would  be  per- 
mitted later  to  go  into  effect? 

Secretary  Connaixt.  Possibly.  We  dont 
know,  exactly,  what  the  future  holds. 

MxMBxx  or  THX  Pxxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  now 
that  we  have  a  price  freeze,  too,  without — as 
you  say — any  large,  new  bureaucracy  to 
administer  It,  or  enforce  it.  what  should  a 
cltixen  do  if  he  finds  a  price  going  up,  any- 
way? To  whom  would  he  turn? 

Secretary  Cohnaixt.  WeU,  we  would  hope 
that  the  American  people  would  understand 
that  the  success  of  this  wage /price  freeze. 
In  a  large  part,  is  going  to  depend  upon  their 
individual  compliance.  If  an  American  citizen 
finds  that  there  Is  a  flagrant  violation  on 
the  part  of  someone,  they  can  conuniuilcate 
with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
that  will  be  assigned  the  administrative  task 
of  monitoring  and  supervising  this  wage/ 
price  freexe.  But  I  want  to,  again,  call  upon 
aU  Americana — biisiness;  labor;  large  and 
small — American  businessmen  of  whatever 
kind  or  character,  to  live  up  to.  to  adhere, 
and  to  con^ily  with  the  q>lrlt  and  the  letter 


of  this  freeze.  I  might  at  this  point  make  a 
special  plea  and  a  request  to  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can lending  Institutions  with  req>eet  to  the 
Interest  rates  they  charge.  We  would  certainly 
expect  that  they  would,  also,  live  up  and 
comply  with  the  spirit  of  this  wage /price 
fresBe,  with  req>ect  to  the  interest  rates  that 
they  charge. 

Mxifwxi  OF  THX  Pxxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  isn't 
this  program  today  an  admission  that  the 
Administration's  pollclee  up  to  now  have 
failed? 

Secretary  Coknaixt.  Oh,  I  don't  think  we 
viewed  It  in  terms  of  an  admission  of  any- 
thing. 

I  WDiUd  characterize  It  as  a  new  policy,  a 
new  economic  action,  or  series  of  actions,  de- 
signed to  solve  the  really  hard  core  basic 
problems  that  this  Nation  faces  here  and 
abroad. 

Now,  we  again  can  enumerate  those  m 
brief: 

We  obviously  had  an  unacceptable  rate  of 
unemployment.  It  was  too  high. 

We  had  an  unacceptable  rate  of  Inflation. 

Now,  again,  I  dont  want  to  be  argumenta- 
tive about  It  but  I  can  say  to  you  that  unem- 
ployment has  gone  down  in  the  last  several 
months. 

The  rate  of  inflation  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  was  less  than  last  year,  but  it 
is  still  too  high.  It  is  still  unxtcceptable. 

We  obviously  had  an  unacceptable  situa- 
tion with  reelect  to  our  balance-of-trade, 
where  it  looked  like,  for  the  first  time  since 
1883,  we  might  have  a  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  trade.  Thla  is  not  acceptable  to  us.  Last 
year,  the  balance-of-paymenta  on  the  offi- 
cial settlement  basis  was  »10.7  billion — much 
too  high.  We  looked  like  we  were  headed  for 
a  similar  year,  this  year.  It  was  not  accept- 
able. 

So  a  combination  of  events  and  circum- 
stances culminated  in  the  time  that  the 
President  felt  It  was  Important  for  him  to 
act;  to  lay  down  a  whole  new  aeries  of  actions 
encompassed  In  one  broad  economic  policy 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems. 

MxMBXB  or  THX  Pxxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  the 
President  said  last  night  that,  while  the 
wage/price  freeze  is  voluntary,  it  will  be 
backed  by  Oovemment  sanctions.  If  neces- 
sary. 

My  question  to  you  Is  this : 

How  do  you  prevent  a  black  market  In 
goods  and  services  from  developing,  or,  put 
another  way,  how  do  you  control,  without 
controlling? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  we  dont  assume  that  It  Is  going  to 
be  the  motive  of  the  American  buslneesman 
to  Immediately  begin  gouging.  First,  I  think 
we  attribute  somewhat  higher  motives  to 
the  American  people  generally  than  that. 

Secondly,  there  are  sanctions  in  the  Act, 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970, 
which  If  used,  provide  for  $5,000  penalties 
for  willful  violations.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  be  Immediately  authorized  to  take 
action,  both  in  the  form  of  Injunctive  relief, 
or  otherwise,  to  Impose  and  prosecute  those 
who  willfully  violate  In  a  flagrant  case  of 
this  type:  where  It  is  obviously  the  objective 
to  engage  In  the  black  market  operation. 

MxMBKX  or  THX  Pxxss.  Isn't  a  $6,000  fine, 
Mr.  Secretary,  scsnethlng  of  a  slap  on  the 
wrtst  to  big  business  like  Steel  but  a  major 
factor  to  a  small  business?  So  doesn't  this 
hit  more  directly  at  the  prices  of  small  busi- 
ness than  of  big  business? 

Secretary  Connaixt.  No,  I  dont  think  so. 
for  the  simple  reason  it  Is  inconceivable  that 
a  major  American  corporation  would  attempt 
to  violate  the  wage  and  price  freeze.  The 
public  reaction  would  be  so  Immediate  and 
so  Intense,  that  no  reasonable  American  bus- 
iness enterprise  would  want  to  Incur  the 
wrath  of  the  American  people  to  that  extent. 

MxMBEX  or  THX  Pxxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  under 

what  compulsion  will  lending  institutions  be 

to  comply  with  anything  under  this  program? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  I  think  they  will  be 


under  the  compulsion  that  all  Americans  are 
under  to   adhere  to   It. 

Secondly,  they  know  full  well  that  the 
President,  under  the  Credit  Control  Act.  can 
ask  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  Impose 
controls  on  credit  and  Interest  rates. 

Now,  the  reason  It  was  not  done  is  because 
we  felt  that  It  might  be  counter-productive. 
We  want  to  make  It  abundantly  clear,  as  we 
have  In  the  past,  I  think,  that  we  think 
lending  institutions  have  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  available,  to  this 
American  economy  and  its  needs,  money  at 
reasonable  rates,  so  that  it  wlU  not  stifle 
the  expansion,  the  expansion  that  Is  neces- 
sary. 

Now.  we  felt  that  an  attempt  to  control 
Interest  might,  actually,  dry  up  the  source  of 
funds  and  be  counter-productive.  There  was 
no  attempt  to  exempt  them,  from  the  stand- 
point of  exempting  them,  as  such.  It  was  an 
action  that  was  deliberately  taken  because  we 
thought — and  we  still  think — they  most  cer- 
tainly wUl  comply  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  this  freeze,  and  that  additional  money  will 
be  available  under  these  circumstances,  as 
opposed  to  what  would  be  true  If  we  tried  to 
control  this. 

Mkmbxx  or  the  Pbxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
do  you  think  the  practical  effect  of  this  will 
be  In  terms  of  devaluation  of  the  dollar? 
How  much  do  you  expect  It  to  slide? 
Secretary  Connaixy.  I  cannot  answer  that, 
and  I  would  not  characterize  the  President's 
action  as  a  devaluation.  I  know  that  many  of 
you  do.  It  is  a  question  of  what  happens.  The 
President's  action,  as  he  took  It.  does  not  In 
itself.  In  my  terms  at  least,  mean  a  devalua- 
tion. It  means  that  It  possibly  could  result 
In  some  depreciation,  depending  on  what 
other  nations  do. 

In  my  own  Judgment,  the  doUar  is  going  to 
rise,  vla-a-vls  some  currencies  In  the  world. 
It  may  decline,  vls-a-vls  other  currencies  In 
the  world.  But  to  say  that  It  U  a  devaluation, 
I  think  Is  a  preroature  Judgment.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  Is  going  to  happen  In 
the  International  oMney  markets,  now.  Itere 
Is  no  question  but  what  it  shook  them  up. 
( Laughter. ) 

We  can  Just  start  with  that.  But  in  one 
sense,  the  President's  object  has  already  been 
achieved.  He  said.  In  effect,  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  enter  Into  new  negotiations,  look- 
ing toward  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  respect  to  exchange  rates,  because  we 
cannot  continue  to  have  a  declining  balance- 
of-trade  and  a  declining  balance-of-pay- 
ments,  at  the  same  time  we  are  providing  the 
military  and  the  security  shield  for  the  Free 
World  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  lead  all 
the  nations  In  the  world  In  the  amount  of 
money  we  contribute  In  the  form  of  aid  of 
one  type  or  another  to  the  less  developed,  or 
under-developed,  nations.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  spend  that  money  unless  we  begin 
to  show  a  favorable  balarice-of-trade. 

Now.  I  think  most  countries  understand 
this.  They  know  the  position  we  are  In. 

MxMBZB  or  THX  PxKss.  Could  we  have  your 
analysis  of  what  this  does  for  American  com- 
panies that  have  branches  overseas? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  generalize  because  It  depends.  I  think,  too 
much  on  what  type  of  operations  they  have; 
what  financial  arrangements  they  have  made. 
I  think  It  Is  too  problematical  for  me  to  try 
to  generalize  what  effect  It  would  have. 

I  would  simply  say  this:  I  think  as  far  as 
American  businesses  at  home  are  concerned, 
and  Amerlocm  workmen  at  home  are  con- 
cerned, that,  certainly,  these  combined  ac- 
tions are  going  to  put  them  In  a  more  com- 
petitive position  with  their  competitors 
around  the  world  That  Is  part  of  what  this 
was  designed  to  do. 

MxMHxx  or  THX  Pxxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  sir, 
I  note  that  you  made  an  exception  of  cotton 
textiles  for  paying  the  10%  Increase  In  duty. 

What  about  synthetics  and  shoes? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  Cotton  textiles  was 
one  of  thoee  categories.  There  are  two  gen- 
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eral  categories  that  are  exempted  from  the 
levlng  of  the  10%  Import  surcharge. 

First,  it  is  levied  only  on  thoee  dutiable 
items  as  they  are  now  defined,  and  there  are 
B  number  of  things  on  which  duties  are  not 
now  levied.  So  we  are  not  broadening  the 
base  at  aU. 

Secondly,  there  will  be  exempted  frctn  the 
Imposition  of  the  10%  Import  surcharge, 
thoee  Items  that  are  covered  under  quantita- 
tive quotas,  and  cotton  textiles  Is  one  of 
those.  It  has  been  a  long  standing  agreement. 

Sugar  is  another,  and  so  forth. 

There  are  a  few  of  those  that  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  10%  import  surcharge. 

MxKBxx  OF  THX  Pxxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  is 
Steel  one  of  thoee? 

INTXRPOSINO     MXKBXR     OF     THX     PXXSS.     Mr. 

Secretary,  when  you  decided  to  freeze  wages, 
prices,  and  rents,  did  you  consider  at  all 
freezing  profits? 

If  not,  why  not? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  There  was  no  author- 
ity to  freeze  dividends,  although  as  you  heard 
the  President  say  last  night,  he  is  calling 
on  American  businesses  to  observe  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  It. 

Again,  we  felt  that  to  try  to  analyze  and 
to  make  It  apply  to  profits  over  a  90-day 
period  was  not  a  practical  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. We  felt  that,  in  controlling  prices, 
the  profits  of  American  business  have  not 
been  that  big.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  profits 
generally.  In  American  businesses,  have  de- 
clined over  the  last  several  years  to  unaccept- 
able levels.  Very  frankly.  We  felt  that  by 
controlling  prices  during  this  freeze  period. 
It  would  take  care  of  that  problem. 

MxMBXB  or  THX  PxKss.  Mr.  Secretary,  when 
win  the  Council — the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil— or  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  Is- 
sue wage/price  guidelines? 

Secretary  Conn  ally.  Basically,  we  have  Is- 
sued them,  by  simply  saying  that  this  freeze 
Is  all  pervasive.  This  freeze  applies  to  all 
wages,  prlcee,  and  rents.  Now,  there  will  be 
a  mechanism  through  which  exceptions  can 
be  made  but.  even  In  saying  that,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  even  say  It  because  I  want  to  make 
It  abundantly  clear  to  the  American  people 
that  we  dont  anticipate  making  any,  ex- 
cept In  the  most  extreme  and  dire  cases  of 
hardship  and  Inequity,  because  this  Is  a  90- 
day  freeze.  We  know  that  there  will  be  some 
hardships;  there  will  be  some  Inequities;  but 
we  think,  on  bftlance,  beyond  any  question, 
this  Is  going  to  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  In  many,  many  ways.  And 
we  are  going  to  ask  people  to  bear  what  sacri- 
fices they  have  to  bear  in  terms  of  the  In- 
equities that  exist,  because  we  cannot — we 
do  not — Intend  to  set  up.  we  could  not  physi- 
cally set  up;  the  bureaucracies  necessary  to 
administer  the  program.  This  Is  why  the 
President  has  been  so  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  Imposition  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
This  Is  why  he  chose  the  route  of  going  the 
wage  and  price  freeze  for  a  limited  period  of 
time. 

MxMBKR  or  THE  PsKSs.  Mr.  Secretary,  O.M. 
and  Chrysler  have  raised  new  car  prices,  but 
little  American  Motors  has  not,  and  Ford  has 
raised  them  only  on  two  vehicles.  All  of  the 
car  companies  have  mandatory  Ignition  con- 
trol and  safety  regulations. 

What  hapi>ens  to  the  car  companies  that 
have  not  announced  price  raises? 

Secretary  Connally.  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  specific  cases  here  but  let  me  singly 
say  this : 

With  respect  to  new  car  prices,  If  they  were 
not  In  effect  during  the  month,  and  If  they 
did  not  effect  a  substantial  pK>rtlon  of  the 
trade  or  transactions  diulng  the  month  pre- 
ceding August  14.  they  will  be  frozen. 

Mkmbxx  or  thx  Pxxss.  Mr.  Secretary — 

Secretary  Connaixy.  That  same  rule  would 
apply  to  every  company,  so  I  don't  want 
to  get  Into  specifics  now.  on  all  of  the  com- 
panies, because  I  dont  have  the  fact  of  when 
the  raises  occur,  and  so  forth. 


You  can  apply  that  criteria  against  all  of 
them. 

MzMBEK  or  thx  Prxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  will 
retail  food  prices  be  frozen,  even  though  the 
prlcee  of  raw  agricultural  products  will  not 
be? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  Yes. 

Mkmbxx  or  thx  Pxxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
about  denying  millions  of  Americans  the 
lower  prices  of  foreign  Imports.  I  think  of 
automobiles;  Japanese  televisions;  the  Elec- 
tronics Industry.  Won't  this  result,  really.  In 
an  increase  In  the  cost  of  those  itmns? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  Yes.  The  Imposition 
of  the  10%  import  surcharge  la  going  to  In- 
crease  the  cost  of  imported  Items  into  the 
United  States.  That  Is  precisely  the  point,  to 
try  to  provide  a  means  and  a  time  where 
American  Industry  and  American  workmen 
can  regain  their  competitive  spirit  and  theli 
competitive  capabilities. 

Mkicbxk  or  thx  Pxxss.  That  raises  a  fun- 
damental question,  here.  Can  the  American 
Industry  compete  with  the  world  market  to- 
day, without  artificial  protection,  such  as  the 
10°?-  surcharge? 

Secretary  Connally.  We  get  into  a  very 
detailed  discussion  here,  about  what  other 
countries  do. 

Let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear,  and 
American  business  and  American  labor  ought 
to  understand  this: 

It  is  the  President's  position  that  he  Is  not. 
by  his  speech  last  night,  or  any  futun  ac- 
tions that  he  prop>oees  to  take,  to  build  a 
tariff  wall,  or  a  wall  of  barriers  around  this 
American  market.  What  he  is  going  to  try 
to  do,  as  a  result  of  the  actions  that  he  has 
taken,  he  is  going  to  say  to  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  that,  "We  believe  in  fair  trade 
as  well  as  free  trade,  and  we  expect  to  be 
treated  like  we  have  been  treating  you." 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we 
basically  feel  that  beuriers — administrative 
and  otherwise — have  been  raised  against 
American  products  by  many  countries  in  the 
world.  It  is  basically  unfair,  and  part  of  the 
negotiations  that  will  inevitably  occiu-  as  a 
result  of  these  actions  Is  going  to  be  to  try 
to  eliminate  those  instances  and  to  be  sure 
that  all  of  the  nations  operate  on  the  same 
basis;  and  on  that  basis,  we  are  willing  to 
compete  with  any  nation  in  the  world,  on 
any  commodity. 

Membeb  or  THX  Paxss.  Mr.  Secretary.  In 
effect,  would  it  be  fair  to  say  you  are  relying 
on  the  voluntary,  good  Instincts  of  the 
American  people  to  enforce  this  wage  and 
price  freeze? 

Secretary  Connally.  Yes,  that  Is  ba&lcally 
what  I  said.  For  those  who  are  not  motivated 
by  such  Instincts.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
we  have  injunctive  powers,  and  we  have 
the  power  to  levy  fines  of  $6,000  per  inci- 
dent; and  the  Department  of  Justice  will  be 
prepared  to  exercise  those  powers  If  It  be- 
comes necessary. 

MxMBZR  or  THX  Pxxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  does 
this  Order  supersede  Executive  Order  11168. 
as  to  the  Construction  Industry? 

Secretary  Connally.  No.  It  does  not. 

Mkmbxx  or  thx  Pxxss.  It  does  not? 

Secretary  Connally.  No.  It  does  not. 

MxMBEB  or  THE  PxKss.  Mr.  Secretary,  a 
contract  between  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
and  the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica was  ratified  at  1:00  o'clock  Saturday 
afternoon  by  the  Union  Membership,  retro- 
active two  weeks.  Will  that  increase  now  go 
Into  effect? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  When  was  It  to  be 
effective? 

Membkx  or  THX  Pxxss.  It  was  retroactive 
two  weeks.  The  contract  had  expired;  It 
took  two  weeks  to  ratify  It. 

Secretary  Connally.  This  Is  what  I  said 
a  moment  ago  I  did  not  want  to  get  Into 
these  fact  situations.  From  what  I  under- 
stand of  what  you  told  me,  probably  so.  but 
unless  It  was  In  effect  during  this  prior 
month,  it  will  not  be  i>ermltted  to  go  Into 
effect. 


Mkmbxx  or  trx  Pxxaa.  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
mentioned  that  there  would  be  some  hard- 
ships for  Americans. 

Secretary  Connaixy.  Yes. 

Mkmbxx  or  thx  Pxxss.  Particularly  those 
who  are  stranded  overseas  no>w,  with  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  dollars. 

What  Is  the  Oovemment  going  to  do  un- 
til the  dollar  situation  stablllxes  to  help,  for 
example,  ttie  $5.00-a-day  college  kid  over- 
seas? 

Secretary  Connally.  He  may  find  his  $6.00 
Is  worth  $6,001  (Laughter) 

You  are  assuming  that  Just  the  bottom  Is 
going  to  fall  out  of  the  dollar. 

Let  me  remind  you  that.  In  terms  of  the 
Free  World  Gross  National  Product,  the 
United  States  of  America  produces  48%  of 
It 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  Is  the  strong- 
est econocny  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  every  country  in 
the  world  pegs  the  value  of  their  currencies 
to  the  dollar. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  no  one  kids  them- 
selves. 

We  get  Into  periods  of  disparity  here,  and 
disequilibrium.  We  have  been  in  one  for 
the  last  several  months,  wh««  your  short 
term  Interest  rates  drew  money  out  of  the 
United  States  and  created  instability  in  the 
International  monetary  field.  But  to  assume 
that  because  the  President  has  moved  to 
suspend  oonvertablllty  of  the  dollar  that  the 
dollar  is  going  to  hit  rock  bottom  Is,  In  my 
Judgment,  a  very  great  mistake. 

It  may  loee  a  little  Mt  Look  what  hap- 
pened on  the  market  this  morning.  In  the 
last  report  I  had,  the  market  on  the  Ameri- 
can Market  of  the  Stock  Exchange  was  up  30 
points.  They  traded  over  9  million  shares  In 
the  first  hour.  They  were  up  to  17^  the  first 
hour,  which  Is  the  largest  trade  ever  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Now,  this  is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  manlfestati(»i: 
The  Bond  Market  is  up;  Municipals  are  up; 
Treasuries  are  up,  the  rates;  It  is  nothing  In 
the  world  but  a  manifestation  of  confidence. 

The  London  Tlmee  this  morning,  in  the 
lead  editorial:  "United  States  gets  tough,  at 
last." 

This  is  a  recognition  that  the  action  that 
the  President  has  taken  is  not  only  going  to 
stabilize  things  at  home,  but  It  is  going  to 
stabilize  the  dollar  around  the  world. 

Membex  or  THE  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  have 
you  any  indication  from  the  foreign,  central 
banks  what  they  are  going  to  do? 

Member  or  the  Pxxsb  (Interposing).  Mr. 
Secretary,  will  you  count  the  imports  as  of 
the  14th,  or  will  you  cotmt  the  Imports  at  the 
time  they  are  exported  from  the  foreign 
country? 

Secretary  Connaixy.  No.  It  will  apply  to 
goods  in  transit:  anything  that  enters  into 
the  United  States  after  the  14th  is  going  to 
be  subject  to  the  surcharge,  if  it  Is  not 
exempted  otherwise. 

Member  or  thx  Press.  Have^you  any  indica- 
tion. Mr.  Secretary,  from  the  foreign  central 
banks  as  to  what  action  they  are  going  to 
take  vts-a-vls  this  fioating  dollar? 

Secretary  Connally.  No,  I  do  not.  I  want  to 
say  to  those  of  you  who  don't  already  know  it 
that,  about  midnight  last  night.  Under 
Secretary  Paul  Volcker.  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  left  with  Governor  Dewey  Dane 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  go  to  London. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  this  afternoon  with 
the  American  Embassy  at  4:00  o'clock,  with 
representatives  of  some  of  our  principal  trad- 
ing partners  in  London. 

Governor  Dane  will  go  to  Holland.  Belgium 
and,  probably,  Switzerland,  today,  or  tomor- 
row, or  the  next  day,  I  don't  know  what  the 
Itinerary  is. 

Mr.  Volcker  might  possibly  also  go  to  Paris 
and  Boim. 

So  our  people  are  there.  They  are  already 
talking.  But  BO  far  as  the  reaction  of  the 
central  bankers  In  Europe,  frankly,  I  am  un- 
able to  tell  you  what  their  reaction  Is. 
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Mjkicbks  of  trs  Pkxss.  Mr.  Secretary,  since 

the  price  freeze,  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 

the  Imports  now  coming  In  with  a  10%  tax? 

Secretary  Connaixt.  They  are  going  to  have 

a  tax  levied  on  them. 

MxMBEK  or  TUX  Pbkss.  Prlccs  will  go  up, 
right? 

Secretary  Connallt.  Right. 
Mekbkx  or  TRX  Phxss.  Mr.  Secertary,  after 
the  initial  response  of  optimism,  what  is  your 
estimate  of  the  reaction  of  the  International 
bankers  to  the  United  States  suspending 
floating  the  dollar? 

Secretary  Cowwallt.  Well,  I  think  the  re- 
action Is  going  to  be  good.  They  know,  as 
well  as  we  know,  that  over  the  past  20  years 
or,  basically  since  World  War  n,  our  reserve 
assets  have  been  declining;  that  our  liabili- 
ties to  foreigners,  both  ofllclaUy  and  to  in- 
dividuals, have  been  Increasing;  and  those 
lines  on  the  chart  cross  In  1960,  and  the  situ- 
ation has  been  deteriorating  since  then. 

They  know  that  we  have  problems  when  we 
are  running  a  deficit  on  our  balance-of-trade; 
when  we  are  also  doing  all  of  these  other 
things  in  terms  of  aid,  economic,  humanitar- 
ian, and  military,  for  other  countries  around 
the  world;  when  we  are  also  providing  the 
military  shield  for  the  Free  World.  They  know 
all  of  this.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  pleasing 
to  them.  I  think  they  are  going  to  be  de- 
lighted that  the  United  States  has  faced  up 
to  the  facts;  faced  up  to  reality;  and  that  we 
are  setting  about — the  President  is  setting 
about — to  do  something  about  the  basic  dis- 
equilibrium that  exists  In  our  relations  with 
the  principal  trading  partners  around  the 
world.  It  cannot  do  anything  but  breed  con- 
fidence. 

Mkmber  or  THx  PsKSS.  Mr.  Secretary,  how 
was  the  figure  of  S"",,,  In  cutting  the  Federal 
work  force,  arrived  at? 

How  much  of  this  is  going  to  have  to  be 
achieved  by  firing  workers? 

Secretary  Conn.^llt.  The  President  felt  this 
was  a  very  reasonable  percentage  of  reduc- 
tion. He  felt  that  every  Department,  through 
attrition,  could  lose  this  percentage  of  Its 
employees  and  not  do  violence  to  the  quality 
of  service  which  it  provided. 

We  dant  now  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  any  substantial  firings  at  all.  Nearly  all 
of  this  will  come  about  by  attrition. 

MxMsra  or  Attdikncs.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the 
Steel  settlement,  for  the  manufacturer  who 
has  relt  the  Increase,  the  8%  increase  In 
prices,  as  we  have,  aa  a  miiiufacturer,  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
pass  this  on  to  our  customers. 

Is  It  the  President's  planning  that  we 
would  have  to  freeze  our  prices  for  the  next 
90  days? 

Secretary  Connajllt.  Who  Is  "we"? 
Mbmbxk  or  ADTJBtNCE.  We  are  a  manufac- 
turing company. 

Secretary  Connaixt.  We  will  talk  to  that 
at  some  other  time! 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  your  problem.  Let 
me  answer  It  In  this  way:  I  will  answer  as 
I  have  before.  If  you  have  not  established — 
If  the  substantial  portion  of  your  trans- 
actions occurred  at  the  price  In  the  pre- 
ceding month  prior  to  August  14 — you  can- 
not Impose  it. 

MxMBKx  or  THX  PRESS.  Mr.  Secretary,  won't 
this  action  cause  profits  to  accumulate  to  the 
very  speculators  that  the  President  was  talk- 
ing about  last  night,  because  anybody  who 
sold  the  American  dollar  short  will  profit  by 
this. 

The  second  part  of  that  question:  Won't 
you  be  punishing  the  firms  and  unions  which 
exercised  restraint  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  and  have  not  gone  into  this  inflation- 
ary cycle,  and  be  rewarding  thoee  who  got 
all  they  possibly  could? 

Secretary  Connallt.  Are  you  talking  about, 
strictly,  the  domestic  front  now? 

MxicBKS  or  THX  Paxss.  Both  on  the  domes- 
tic and  the  international. 

Won't  the  International  speculators — 
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Secretary  COHNAii.T  (tnterposing) .  Let's 
break  it  down.  You  are  talking  about  apples 
and  oranges,  here. 

On  the  International  front,  speciUators  are 
not  going  to  be  rewarded.  The  President  took 
no  action  whatsoever  with  respect  to  the 
price  of  gold,  and  doesn't  intend  to. 

MxMBEX  or  THX  Prkss.  If  I  could  follow  that 
point  up;  If  you  sold  American  dollars  and 
got  Yen  or  Marks  In  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks,  expecting  the  value  of  the  dollar  to 
go  down,  can  you  not  buy  more  dollars  now? 

Secretary  Connaixt.  The  speculators — ^this 
Is  exactly  wh«t  the  President  was  talking 
about :  that  the  speculators  were  in  the  mar- 
kets overseas,  and  he  suspended  the  con- 
vertabllity  to  try  to  strike  at  thoee  very 
speculators.  This  U  precisely  the  point  that 
partially  caused  his  action. 

So  far  as  the  American  domestic  front  is 
concerned,  you  can  aIw«yB  pick  at  any  par- 
ticular in  time — you  cannot  say  that  all 
equity  in  the  United  SUtes  exists  at  any 
particular  point  in  time. 

How,  It  have  already  acknowledged  that 
there  may  be  some  Inequities.  It  is  sig- 
nlfloant  that  most  of  the  iMrgainlng  on  the 
major  contracts  has  taken  place  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  I  don't  know  of  any  period  of 
time  that  you  oould  pick  where  leas  inequi- 
ties, leas  hardships,  would  result  from  the 
Imposition  of  a  wage  and  price  freeze,  al- 
though that  was  not  a  consideration,  very 
frankly,  in  the  establiahmeot  at  the  time. 

MxMitxa  or  thx  Pkxss.  This  Is  assiumed. 
and  I  would  like  to  clear  it  up. 

How  about  Steel,  which  is  under  a  volun- 
tary Import  limitation  to  foorelgn  oountrtes. 
It  will  be  included  in  the  surcharge,  is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  CkJNNAixT.  Right. 

MxMBKR  or  THX  Prkss.  How  about  auto- 
mobiles from  Canada? 

Secretary  Connallt.  Well.  I  am  respond- 
ing now  as  I  told  you  I  would  not.  to  spe- 
cific cases. 

I  think  the  surcharge  will  apply  to  Steel. 
It  will  not  to  cars  from  Canada  because  of 
a  specific  bl-lateral  agreement  that  the 
United  Suites  has  with  Canada  with  respect 
to  automobiles. 

Member  op  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  how 
far  did  you  have  to  fight  portions  of  this 
program?  Did  you  ever  have  to  lay  your  Job 
on  the  line?  (Laughter) 

Secretary  Connally.   No.  No.  No.  No.  No. 

On  that  point,  the  answer  to  that  Is  no  a 
categorical  "No." 

Over  the  last  several  weeks  and  months,  we 
discussed  a  great  many  things.  We  marched 
up  the  hill  and  down  the  hUl.  on  accepta- 
bility cf  this  plan,  versus  this  plan,  and  so 
forth.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount 
of  input  in  to  the  President  on  theory, 
oa  practice,  on  pragmatic  solutions  to 
these  problems.  He  has  never  been  will- 
ing—and  thank  heaven,  he  did  not^he  has 
never  been  willing  to  act  in  a  niecemeal 
fashicn  to  solve  thess  various  problems.  He 
wanted  an  interrelated,  cohesive  program. 
Finally,  notwithstanding  the  divergent  views 
represented  among  those  who  were  advising 
him,  when  the  decisions  were  made,  we  were 
all  in  agreement. 

No.  Nobody  laid  their  Job  on  the  line. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more  reasoning. 
Intelligent,  objective  discussion  of  trying  to 
lay  before  him  alternatives. 

Member  op  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  in 
Steel,  does  this  action  postpone  the  8  percent 
price  increase  for  90  days? 

Secretary  Connallt.  On  Steel? 

Member  or  the  Press.  On  Steel.  It  was  not 
in  effect  the  30  days  prior  to  August  14. 

Secretary  Connallt.  If  it  was  not  effective. 
If  substantial  transactions  were  not  engaged 
in  at  that  price  during  the  30  days  prior  to 
Augtist  14,  It  will  not  go  into  effect.  I  don't 
know  the  facts  on  Steel.  You  have  to  take 
all  of  my  responses  to  these  particular  prod- 
ucts now,  you  have  to  take  them  in  the  light 
of  my  lacking  the  precise  knowledge  aa  to 


when  these  prices  went  into  effect,  but  if 
you  are  correct 

Member  or  the  Press.  If  it  was  not  in 
effect  prior  to  the  14th,  it  would  not  go  into 
effect? 

Secretary  Connallt.  That  is  correct. 

Member  or  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  two 
questions : 

First :  Will  this  price  freeze  affect  increases 
in  college  tuition  that  would  have  taken 
effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
semester? 

Secretary  Connallt.  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
spond any  more  to  these  precise  questions.  I 
don't  know  the  answer. 

Member  op  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  gen- 
eral question: 

What  do  you  foresee  at  the  end  of  the  90 
days? 

Secretary  Connallt.  I  don't  know.  I  don't 
know. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  that  the 
President  has  given  the  Cost-of-Llving 
Council  Is.  during  this  90-day  period,  to  talk 
to  Business:  to  talk  to  Labor;  to  talk  to  ev- 
ery Interested  group;  to  Consumers;  Agri- 
culture; Members  of  Congress;  everybody 
else  throughout  this  Country,  to  try  to  see 
what  are  the  iDest  plans  for  following  tills 
90-day  wage  and  price  freeze.  What  actions 
do  we  need  to  take.  If  any? 

Member  or  the  Press.  Will  the  Council 
have  hearings,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Connallt.  No.  There  has  been 
no  Council  meeting.  We  had  one  scheduled 
for  10:00  o'clock  this  morning  and  it  obvi- 
ously has  been  preempted  by  the  announce- 
ment that  1  made  earlier  about  the  Presi- 
dent's meeting  with  the  leadership.  So  we 
scheduled  no  hearings,  and  I  don't  know. 

Members  or  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary. 
woxill  you  please  say  what  you  mean  wheni 
you  refer  to  a  wage  Increase  being  In  effect 
during  the  base  period.  If  there  were  some 
retroactivity  for  a  part  of  that  period,  but  It 
had  not  gone  Into  the  pay  checks  yet.  what 
Is  the  effect? 

Secretary  Connallt.  Well,  again,  1  don't 
want  to  try  to  answer  fact  situations  here 
that  I  don't  have  time  to  analyze. 

Let  me  try  to  answer  it  this  way: 

Lets  assume  a  contract  was  entered  into 
and  became  effective  last  June,  we  will  say, 
and  let's  assume  that  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember— on  a  specific  date — September  15, 
there  was  supposed  to  be  a  15%  increase  per 
hour  under  the  terms  of  that  contract.  That 
15%   Increase  could  not  become  effective. 

Member  or  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  to 
what  extent  did  speculation  enter  Into  the 
problem  of  the  dollar? 

Secretary  Connallt.  I  cannot  answer  that. 
I  don't  know.  Beyond  any  question,  there 
was  some  speculation  of  considerable  pro- 
portions but  I  don't  have  the  evidence.  I 
don't  have  the  proof  to  say  who  was  doing  It 
or,  really,  for  what  purpose.  But  beyond  any 
question,  there  was  too  much  money  moving 
In  the  markets  around  the  world. 

Member  or  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  can 
you  say  that  the  90-day  wage/price  freeze 
will  surely  end  at  the  end  of  90  days;  will 
probably  end;  or  may  be  dependent? 

Secretary  Connallt.  Well,  I  appreciate 
your  giving  me  a  multiple  choice.  I  have  not 
had  any  of  thoee  since  college  days  but  I 
don't  know.  I  don't  know.  That  Is  going  to 
be  determined  by  circumstances  that  occtiT 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  90  days.  Let 
me  answer  it  this  way: 

The  President  has  not  foreclosed  any  op- 
tion. He  very  much  hopes  that  the  freeze 
can  end  at  the  end  of  90  days.  You  know  his 
antlp>athy  toward  controls  over  any  pro- 
tracted period  of  time. 

I  hope  that  that  will  occur,  but  I  don't 
want  to  make  any  categorical  statements 
about  what  Is  going  to  happen  because  I. 
frankly,  don't  know.  That  Is  why  we  have  a 
Council.  This  is  what  we  are  going  to  devote 
most  of  our  effort  to  for  the  next  90  days; 
to  try  to  determine  what  can  be  done,  and 
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what  aeries  of  stepa,  even,  can  be  taken, 
depending  on  the  circumstances. 

Member  op  the  Press.  Will  travel,  sir. 
be  included — considered — as  an  impKjrt  and/ 
or  is  there  a  possibility  that  a  tax  may  be 
considered  on  traveling  abroad  for  Ameri- 
cans? 

It  is  a  two-part  question. 

(1)  Would  foreign  travel  be  considered 
an   import   under  the   10%    levy. 

Secretary  Connallt.  No.  I  don't  think  so. 

Member  or  the  Press.  Where  would  we 
put  the  questions  from  individuals?  Where 
would  we  put  these  questions?  To  Treasury? 

Secretary  Commallt.  Oh.  no  (laughter). 
Send  them  to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. 

Seriously,  General  Lincoln  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  this 
program.  He  Is  trying  to  gear  up,  as  best  as 
he  can,  and  aa  quickly  as  he  can.  We  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  have  an  enormous 
number  of  questions.  We  hope  a-e  won't  be  In- 
undated because  our  pcaltlon.  I  hope,  is  clear. 
We  intend  to  make  no  exceptions,  barring  an 
inequity  of  major,  catastrophic  proportions, 
almost;  so,  for  the  most  part,  if  people  want 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  I  hopte  they  ask 
their  neighbor  instead  ol  writing  us  tiecause 
we  are  not  going  to  be  equipped  to  handle 
requests  from  100  miUion  people. 

Member  or  the  Press.  Hew  does  this  af- 
fect controlled  rate  increases,  like  the  ICC 
might  have? 

Secretary  Connallt.  It  Is  going  to  affect 
all  Increases. 

Member  of  the  Press.  Is  It  3'our  hope,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  Interest  rates  will  remain  at 
their  present  levels? 

Secretary  Connallt.  No.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
Interest  rates  will  come  down. 

Member  op  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  If  It 
were  offered  to  you,  sir,  would  you  accept 
the  Republican  Vice  Presidency? 

Secretary  Connallt.  Doesn't  somebody 
want  to  put  an  end  to  this  press  conference? 

Member  or  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  will 
the  taxpayer  benefit  on  his  1971  income,  from 
the  tax  proposals  made  last  night  by  the 
President? 

Secretary  Connallt.  Yes.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals that  the  President  made  was  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  that  the  increased 
exemption  that  was  scheduled  to  take  place 
on  January  1,  1973,  be  moved  forward  to 
January  1,  1972;  so  that  there  wUl  be  a  total, 
in  January  1,  1972,  of  HOO  Increase  In  the 
exemption,  and  Just  the  moving  forward  of 
the  $60  exemption,  from  '73  to  '72,  will  re- 
sult m  approximately  $1  billion  of  benefit 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Country. 

Member  op  the  Press.  That  will  be  on  '72 
Income,  not  on  "71  Income? 

Secretary  Connallt.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
misunderstood  your  question. 

Member  or  the  Press.  WUl  there  be  any 
benefit  for  1971  Income  from  the  tax  pro- 
posals? 

Mr.  Nolan.  On  the  automobile  excise  tax. 

Secretary  Connallt.  Yes.  The  automobile 
excise  tax.  most  certainly,  if  the  Congress 
acts  favorably  on  It.  We  certainly  anticipate 
that  It  will.  This  will  mean,  for  the  10  mil- 
lion people  who  will  be  buying  automobUes, 
4200  per  car. 

Member  or  the  Press.  Is  there  a  possibil- 
ity. Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  President  might 
ask  the  Congress  to  cut  Its  recess  short,  so  it 
can  act  on  some  of  these  recommendations? 

Secretary  Connallt.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 
He  has  asked  and  proposed  that  the  effective 
date  of  these  measures — which  have  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  Congress — be  effective  aa  of 
today,  or  as  of  yesterday;  and  I  think  If  the 
Congress  acts  favorably  on  them,  they  cer- 
tainly will  act  with  this  retroactive  feature 
In  them.  So  that  nothing  will  be  lost  by  the 
delay  in  time.  Oongressmen  are  scattered  all 
over  this  Nation,  and  all  over  the  world.  We 
don't  feel  there  Is  sufficient  urgency,  under 


these   circumstances,    to   call    the   Congress 
back  into  session. 

Member  of  the  Press.  A  clarlflcation  on 
auto  prices,  sir. 

Must  the  auto  companies  charge  1971  prices 
for  their  1972  model  cars? 

Secondly,  on  the  excise  tax — 

Secretary  Connallt.  Walt  a  minute.  Let 
me  answer  that  one  because,  again,  we  are 
getting  Into  fact  situations  on  particular 
commodities. 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  the  facts  are.  We 
will  find  out.  I  have  seen  in  the  Press  that 
some  increases  have  been  announced  but 
unless  those  prices  were  in  effect  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree,  affecting  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  market,  prior  to  August  14,  then 
the  increases  will  not  be  allowed  under  the 
wage  and  price  controls. 

Member  or  the  Press.  Even  if  it  Is  a  new 
product? 

Secretary  Connallt.  Even  If  It  is  a  new 
product. 

Member  or  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretarj-,  your 
Investment  Program:  WUl  this  affect  your 
proposed  administrative  changes  in  depre- 
ciation? 

Secretary  Connallt.  No,  It  will  not. 

Member  op  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  are 
there  any  plans  for  the  United  States  to  In- 
tervene to  keep  the  dollar  at  a  narrower  band 
that  it  might  go  in  the  market,  either  upper 
or  lower? 

Secretary  Connallt.  We  have  no  plans  to 
do  so.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the 
power  to  do  so.  If  it  is  deemed  to  be  In  the 
interest  cf  the  United  States. 

Member  or  the  Press.  You  have  no  plans 
now,  to  do  so? 

Secretary  Connallt.  We  have  no  plans, 
now.  to  do  so. 

Member  op  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  about 
a  little  more  than  a  month-and-a-half  ago, 
at  the  White  House,  you  defended  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  In  refusing  to  go  along  with 
a  tax  cut.  In  refusing  to  go  along  with  the 
Wage  and  Price  Review  Board,  and  you  very 
strongly  defended  that,  and  said  that  was 
the  thing  to  do.  with  confidence;  that  every- 
thing was  going  alone  fine. 

Don't  you  fear  that  you  are  going  to  create 
seme  kind  of  a  credibility  gap,  with  this  kind 
cf  a  change,  that  wUl  match  the  credlbUlty 
gap  on  the  Vietnam  War. 

Secretary  Connallt.  No.  I  certainly  do  not. 

In  the  first  place,  I  said  four  things  on 
June  27th,  or  the  29th.  In  that  press  confer- 
ence: 

I  said  we  were  not  going  to  a  Wage/IMce 
Review  Board,  and  we  have  not. 

I  said  we  were  not  going  to  Wage  and 
Price  Controls,  and  we  have  not. 

I  did  say  we  were  not  going  to  ask  for  any 
tax  increases.  I  wlU  eat  those  words,  but  I 
will  say  this:  I  wHl  have  to  eat  fewer  than 
a  lot  of  other  folks  I  know.  (Laughter.) 

But  of  the  four  Items  that  I  laid  down, 
that  we  were  not  going  to  do,  we  are  not 
doing  three  of  them. 

He  U  asking  for  increases — changes  in  the 
tax — simply  because  it  is  part  of  a  package. 
Now.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  credlbUlty 
gap.  I  think  we  all  do  a  disservice  when 
people  in  high  administrative  positions  in 
this  Government  enunciate  a  new  policy,  or 
change  of  policy — for  heaven's  sake,  there 
is  a  saying  that  there  Is  nothing  constant 
except  change  I  The  American  people  would 
think  they  had  a  dolt  for  President  if  they 
had  one  that  they  thought  would  take  a 
position,  and  never  change  it. 

I  said  to  tbe  American  people  on  Pace  The 
Nation  a  ooui^e  of  weeks  ago,  that  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  bold  enough  to  pull  off  the 
China  policy  and  the  China  move,  is  going 
to  be  bold.  equaUy  bold,  and  courageous,  in 
the  administration  of  policies  affecting  the 
domestic  eoontxnjr. 

Imt  that  substantially  what  I  said.  Mr. 
Schorr? 


Mr.  ScRORB.  That  is  substantially  what  you 
said  in  the  course  of  saying  you  expected  no 
change  In  policy! 

Secretary  Connallt.  I  agree  with  that. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  that,  because 
this  does  have  serious  connations. 

What  has  the  President  done  here? 

Could  we  have,  two  weeks  ago,  talked 
about — or  thr?e  weeks  ago,  or  six  weeks  ago 
— talked  about  the  imposition  of  a  wage/ 
price  freeze  on  the  American  economy? 

No!  Certainly  not!  You  could  not  have 
done  it  then. 

Member  op  the  Press.  The  Democrats  were 
recommending  it. 

Secretary  Connallt.  Well,  they  didn't  have 
to  act.  When  you  are  out  of  Office:  when  you 
have  no  responsibility  for  decisions,  you  can 
be  a  Statesman  and  say  lots  of  things. 

Member  or  the  Press.  Were  you  r«»com- 
mending  that  two  weeks  ago? 

Secretary  Connallt.  Let  me  pursue  this. 

If  you  had  talked  about  the  imposition 
of  a  wage/ price  freeze,  what  do  you  think 
would  have  happened?  Everybody  in  this 
country  would  have  rushed  to  raise  their 
prices;  Increase  wages.  You  woiUd  have  de- 
stroyed— it  would  have  been  a  counter- 
productive move  of  major  proportions. 

Now,  when  we  did  not  announce  to  the 
world  that  we  were  going  to,  at  some  future 
date,  suspend  the  oonvertability  of  the  dol- 
lar, of  course,  we  could  not  do  that.  Of  course 
we  oould  not  talk  about  it;  we  oould  not  leak 
It;  we  could  not  hint  it.  If  we  had,  it  would 
have  been  disastrous  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Billions  of  tens  of  billions,  of  dollars 
would  have  changed  hands. 

So,  because  an  Administration  changes  Its 
policies,  or  enunciates  a  new  one,  where  it 
contains  elements  such  as  these,  both  in.  the 
International  and  the  Domestic  front,  that 
require  absolute  secrecy,  I  think  it  Is  basi- 
cally unfair  to  say,  "Well,  you  misled  us." 

Member  or  the  Press.  Are  you  saying  that 
you  had  these  things  in  mind? 

Secretary  Connallt.  We  certainly  were 
talking  about  them. 

Member  op  the  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
said  yesterday  that  you  did  not  expect  these 
measures  when  you  went  on  vacation,  which 
was  only  last  week. 

Secretary  Connallt.  I  beUeve  the  question 
was:  Did  I  expect  them 

Member  op  the  Press.  Right. 

Secretary  Connallt.  To  be  announced  last 
night. 

I  believe  that  was  the  question. 

In  any  event,  I  did  not  expect  them  to  be 
announced  last  evening.  I  was  not  in  the 
least  surprised  that  they  did  occur,  within 
some  time  frame.  If  I  had  thought  they  were 
that  imminent,  I  would  not  have  been  able 
to  enjoy  the  one  day  at  home. 

Member  op  the  Press.  Ninety  days  from 
now,  where  do  you  want  to  see  the  key  eco- 
nomic indicators  In  order  for  you  to  be  able 
to  say  that  this  program  was  a  success:  In- 
dustrial production,  unemployment,  and  so 
forth. 

Secretary  Connallt.  I  would  not  want  to 
put  any  percentages 

Membkh  or  the  Press.  What  sort  of  prog- 
ress would  you  like  to  see? 

Secretary  Connallt.  Or  figures.  Obviously, 
I  would  like  to  see  more  Jobs  created.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  people  hired  to  meet  what 
I  beUeve  are  going  to  be  the  addlUonal  de- 
mands of  Consumers. 

Member  or  the  Press.  Could  you  quantify 
that? 

Secretary  Connallt.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  orders  for  machine  tool  goods.  In  par- 
ticular. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  orders  for  deaJers 
for  autonuAUes  and  the  things  that  basically 
affect  the  framework  of  the  eoooomic  base 
of  America. 

Mkkbxr  or  THX  PxcBS.  Could  you  put  some 
numbers  on  that,  sir? 
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Secretary  Coknaixt.  No.  No.  1  don't  VRnt 
to  put  amy  numbera  on  it  I  think  It  la  too 
early. 

MntTm  or  thk  Pam.  Did  you  consult 
with  the  Automobile  Industry,  particularly 
Mr.  Roche  at  Oeneral  Motors,  prior  to  the 
public  announcement  of  this  progr&m? 

Secretary  Connaixt.  No.  Did  we  consult 
with  him.  In  what  cotineetlon? 

MxKBxa  OF  TH«  Pees*.  Did  the  Admlnlstra- 
tton  adylM  him  of  what  theee  plane  were? 

Secretary  Conwallt.  No.  No.  I  talked  to 
Mr.  Roche  mysetf  about  the  detaas  ot  their 
pricing,  to  try  to  get  some  facta  with  respect 
to  the  Industry,  but  beyond  that,  we  did 
not  tell  him  what  waa  In  the  prograat. 

M""wi  OF  THs  Pbsss.  Why  did  the  Ad- 
ministration have  to  act  so  much  mace  quick- 
ly than  you  had  anUdpated  last  week? 

Secretary  Oownaixt.  It  was  s  ciilmlnatlon, 
I  think,  of  a  series  of  events.  I  don't  know 
that  you  could  assign  any  particular  cause 
to  It.  As  I  have  said,  the  econcHny  was  ex- 
panding; but  it  was  not  expanding  aa  rapldl; 
aa  the  President  really  wished  It  to  expand. 
The  Jot}  creation  was  increasing,  but  not 
sufflcleatly  to  reduce  unemployment  at  the 
rate  he  had  hoped.  We  were  making  progress 
against  Inflation — »%  in  the  first  sU  months, 
versus  6.6%  last  year — but  It  still  was  not 
good  anoiigh. 

Some  of  the  indicators  led  us  to  believe 
that  It  might  even  worsen  in  the  last  part  of 
the  year.  We  oould  not  be  sxure.  I  think  if  you 
had  to  assign  a  proximate  cause  in  terms  of 
the  tort  language  of  the  lawyers.  If  you  had 
to  assign  a  proximate  cause  to  It,  It  would 
be  the  deterioration  of  the  balanoe-of-trade 
figures;  the  International  nranetary  situa- 
tion, where  there  waa  a  high  degree  of  in- 
stability and.  In  my  Judgment,  considerable 
speculation. 

Membxk  or  THE  Pkxss.  What  Is  the  bal- 
ance-of-trade  deficit? 
_^  iNTKRPOSuio  QtrxsnoN  BT  Anothxi  Mzif- 
"~  BKB  or  THE  Puss.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you 
say  this  does  not  supersede  the  Construc- 
tion Industry,  do  you  mean  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  Construction  Industry  at  all? 

Secretary  Connaixt.  It  will  apply,  but  It 
will  not  mean  the  disbanding  of  the  Order 
with  respect  to  the  Construction  Industry. 
That  was  my  response. 

Membxx  or  THE  Paxss.  So  the  Construction 
Industry  Stabilization  Board  would  \ue  the 
criteria  set  up  by  this  Executive  Board? 

Secretary  Cownau-t.  Oh,  they  will  have  to 
be  under  the  same  rules  as  everyone  else. 

Mkmbes  or  THE  PaiBS.  Mi.  Secretary,  by 
reducing  the  Government  spending  at  the 
same  time  you  cut  taxes,  don't  you  blunt  the 
economic  impact  of  the  program  consider- 
ably? 

Secretary  Connaixt.  No.  I  don't  think  so, 
simply  because  we  tried  to  eliminate  I^ederal 
spending  In  the  areas  that  were  least  produc- 
tive from  the  standpoint  of  Job  creation  and 
economic  expansion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
President's  very  strong  view  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  hire  everybody  that  wants, 
or  needs,  work  In  this  Country;  that  we  have 
to  depend  upon  the  private  sector  to  do  It. 
So  that  the  stlmtilatlon  that  Is  Inherent  in 
the  varlotis  provisions  of  this  program,  the 
econoznlc  stimulation,  ought  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  far  outweigh  the  re- 
duction of  Federal  spending. 

On  the  other  hand,  be  felt  that  K  was,  also, 
a  part  of  this  entire  package  to  say  to  the 
Amarloan  people  that  we  were  committed  to 
fiscal  restraint  and  fiscal  responsibility,  and 
that  evan  though  he  called  for  a  5%  cut  In 
Federal  employment,  notwithstanding  that, 
we  are  also— well,  let  me  give  you  an  exam- 
ple. Let  me  Just  give  you  a  comparison ; 

For  every  lOO/XM)  new  cars  that  are  sold. 
It  means  26,000  Jobs.  It  Is  not  Inconceivable 
that  we  will  tnerease  the  sale  of  cars  through 
the  elimination  of  the  siBlae  tax  of  10%  sur- 
charge, the  Inrestment  Tax  Credit.  It  Is  not 
Inoonoelvable  that  we  will  have  half-a-mll- 
lion  more  cars  scdd  next  year  than  this  year. 
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If,  Indeed,  you  do,  you  will  provide  Jobs 
for  ias,000  people  by  that  one  thing  alone. 
So  that  the  way  that  he  had  to  do  this  was 
the  obvious  loss.  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
people  employed  by  the  Federal  government, 
yes.  When  you  cut  the  niunber  by  S%,  you 
affect  some  people  who  want  to  leave,  for 
whatever  reason,  because  this  Is  going  to 
come  by  attrition,  you  affect  It  adversely.  But 
when  you  stimulate;  when  you  take  the  ac- 
tions that  he  has  to  rebuild  the  confidence, 
to  stimulate  this  economy  in  so  mtmy  ways; 
when  you  put  so  many  dollars  back  In  the 
pocket  of  the  Individual  Americans,  he  felt 
those  moves  far  outweigh  the  others. 
MsMinrs  or  the  Pebss.  Following  up  on  that 

point.  Mr.  Secretary 

MzMBEx  or  tke  Phess  (Intervening).  Mr. 
Secretary.  1933  was  one  of  the  historic  turn- 
ing points  in  the  Government  getting  In- 
volved In  managing  the  economy.  In  the  light 
of  what  you  Jiist  said,  do  you  now  feel  that 
this  Is  another  one  of  those  historic  turning 
points;  that,  hereafter,  the  Government  will 
have  to  continue  playing  an  increasingly 
greater  role  In  the  economy? 

Secretary  Connaixt.  Well,  we  would  hope 
not.  We  would  hope  not.  There  are  people  in 
this  Country  who  call  for  mandatory  control 
on  wages  and  prices. 

Dr.  Oalbralth  Is  the  leading  disciple  of 
this  theory.  This  Administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  the  opposite  concept;  That  the 
progress  of  this  Nation,  as  a  Democracy; 
the  success  of  this  system,  as  conceived, 
has  been  the  ingenuity,  the  Imagination! 
the  vitality,  of  the  private  sector  of  this 
Economy.  The  very  thing  that  we  are  trying 
to  emphasize  here  is  that  the  President  wants 
to  make  abundantly  clear  that  he  Is  not 
willing  to  supplant  the  private  Initiative; 
the  private  vigor  and  vitality;  with  Govern- 
ment, and  the  dead  hand  of  Government. 
It  Is  Just  the  reverse  of  what  I  understood 
your  question  to  be. 

MsifBEB  or  THE  Prms.  Govcmor  Connally. 
you  said  earUer  that  the  U.S.  is  facing  up  to 
reality. 

The  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mansfield 
said.  "Better  late  than  never." 

Why  did  It  take  the  Preeldent  so  long  to 
face  up  to  reality? 

Secretary  Connaixt.  You  know,  conditions 
change;  circumstances  change.  What  was 
reality  six  months  ago  Is  not  reality  today. 
What  is  reality  today,  will  not  be  reality 
tomorrow.  It  will  be  history. 

So  that  any  President  must  respond  to  the 
clrcimMtances  thAt  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
actions  that  he  takes. 

Membeb  or  THE  Peess.  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
did  not  give  a  specific  answer  earlier  on  the 
poseiblUty  of  retroactive  wagee. 

Do  you  expect  an  Administrative  position 
on  this  before  the  90  days  are  over? 

Secretary  Connaixt.  I  would  not  want  to 
try  to  anticipate  what  the  Council  will  do 
during  the  next  90  days. 

Meitbee  or  THE  Pbebs.  One  final  foUow-up 
question,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Why  was  the  Automobile  Industry  picked 
out  for  the  taoo  cut  in  the  excise  tax;  plus, 
they  aie  oectainly  going  to  take  advantage  of 
the  10%  surcharge  on  theee  foreign  cars 
coming  In,  when  It  Is  a  pretty  healthy  In- 
dustry. They  are  having  a  good  year.  The  only 
real  price  competition  in  this  Ootintry,  any 
more,  has  come  from  foreign  cars. 

Secretary  Oonnaixt.  I  don't  believe  Ford, 
and  General  Motors,  and  American  Motors, 
and  Chrysler  would  agree  that  they  don't 
compete  with  one  another.  But  they  were  not 
picked  out.  It  Just  so  happens  that  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax— outside  of  the  Telephone 
tax — Is  about  the  only  excise  tax  of  this  kind 
left. 

It  la  an  Inequitable  tax.  It  was  In^Kwed  in 
1917:  It  varied  up  and  down  many  times  since 
then,  but  this  Is  a  very  basic  Industry.  The 
nuinufacturing  that  It  represents  is  a  very 
basic  Industry  In  America.  It  has  an  Impact 


on  this  whole  Economy,  pwrtlctilsrly  on  the 
Steel  Industry,  which  Is  an  even  more  baalo 
Industry. 

It  la,  I  think,  estimated — and  reliably  so— 
that  one  out  of  six  people  who  work  in 
America  are  directly,  or  indirectly,  affected 
by  the  Automotive  Industry.  So  It  Is  a  very 
basic  Industry.  But  that  waa  not — there  was 
no  attempt  to  do  something  particular,  or 
special,  for  the  Automobile  Industry  beyond 
this  genera]  concept,  and  It  was  an  area 
where  we  felt  that.  In  the  final  analysis,  it 
Is  an  Inequitable  tax.  Imposed  upon  an  In- 
dustry. 

If  you  Just  want  to  go  out  and  pick  excise 
taxes  to  apply,  you  could  apply  them  to  a 
whole  lot  of  people.  This  Is,  basically,  an  In- 
equitable tax.  It  has  Just  been  allowed  in  the 
light  of  circumstances  that  existed.  We  did 
not  know  of  any  better  way — the  President 
did  not  know  of  any  better  way — to  give  back 
to  10  million  people,  who  are  going  to  buy 
a  basic  commodity  produced  In  this  Country, 
about  $200  each,  for  those  who  buy  a  car. 
I  think  It  Is  going  to  have  a  tremendous 
impact. 

Membeb  of  the  Press.  Thank  you  Mr. 
Secretary. 

(Whereupon,  at  1:00  o'clock,  p.m.,  the 
press  conference  was  concluded.) 


IicpOsmoN  or  StrppLEMnrrAL  Dutt  roa  Bal- 
ance or  Patments  PtmposEs 
(A   ProclAmatlon   by   the   President   of  the 
United  States  of  America) 

Whereas,  there  has  been  a  prolonged  de- 
cline In  the  International  monetary  reeerves 
of  the  United  States,  and  our  trade  and  In- 
ternational competitive  position  Is  seriously 
threatened  and,  as  a  result,  our  continued 
ability  to  assure  our  security  could  be  im- 
pielred: 

Whereas,  the  balance  of  payments  position 
of  the  United  States  reqtilres  the  Imposition 
of  a  surcharge  on  dutiable  Importe; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
In  him  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  Tariff  Act"),  and  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"the  TEA") .  the  President  entered  Into,  and 
p>roclalmed  tariff  rates  under,  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries: 

Whereas,  under  the  Tariff  Act,  the  TEA. 
and  other  in'ovlslons  of  law,  the  President 
may,  at  any  time,  modify  or  terminate,  in 
whcde  or  in  part,  any  proclamation  made 
under  his  authority; 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Richard  Nixon.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  statutes,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  Tariff  Act,  and  the  TEA,  re- 
spectively, do  proclaim  as  follows: 

A.  I  hereby  declare  a  national  emergency 
during  which  I  call  upon  the  public  and 
private  sector  to  make  the  efforts  necessary 
t»  strengthen  the  International  economic 
position  of  the  United  States. 

B.  ( 1 )  I  hereby  terminate  in  part  for  such 
period  as  may  be  necessary  and  modify  prior 
Presidential  Proclamations  which  carry  out 
trade  agreements  Insofar  aa  suoh  proclama- 
tions are  Inconsistent  with,  or  proclaim 
duties  different  from,  those  made  effective 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  Proolamatlon. 

( 2 )  Such  proclamstlons  are  suspended  only 
Insofar  as  is  required  to  assess  a  surcharge 
In  the  form  of  a  supplemental  duty  amotxnt- 
Ing  to  10  percent  ad  valorem.  Such  supple- 
mental duty  shall  be  Imposed  on  aU  dutiable 
articles  Imported  Into  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  from  outside  thereof, 
which  are  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  after  12:01  ajn., 
August  16.  1971,  provided,  however,  that  if 
the  Imposition  of  an  addltlotuU  duty  of  10 
percent  ad  valorem  would  cause  the  total 
duty  or  charge  payable  to  exceed  the  total 
duty  or  charge  payable  at  the  rate  prescribed 
In  column  2  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
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United  States,  then  the  column  2  rate  shall 
apply. 

C.  To  Implement  section  B  of  this  Procla- 
mation, the  following  new  subpart  shall  be 
inserted  after  subpart  B  of  {MUt  2  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United   States : 

STIBPAKT  C TEMPORAST  MOOmCATIOMS  VOR  BAL- 
ANCE   or    PATMENTS    FTntPOSBS 

Subpart  C  headnotes: 

1.  I^ls  subpart  contains  modifications  ol 
the  provisions  of  the  tariff  schedules 
proclaimed  by  the  President  In  Procleunatlon 
4074. 

2.  Addttional  duties  imposed. — The  duties 
provided  for  In  this  subpart  are  cumulative 
duties  which  apply  in  addition  to  the  duties 
otherwise  imposed  on  the  articles  Involved. 
The  provisions  for  these  duties  are  effective 
with  respect  to  articles  entered  on  and  sifter 
12:01  a.m.,  August  16,  1971,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  modified  or  terminated 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Sec- 
retary) in  accordance  with  headnote  4  of  this 
subpart. 

3.  Limitation  on  additional  duties. — The 
additional  10  percent  rate  of  duty  specified  In 
rate  of  duty  coltimn  numbered  1  of  item 
948.00  shall  in  no  event  exceed  that  rate 
which,  when  added  to  the  colvunn  numbered 
1  rate  Imposed  on  the  Imported  article  under 
the  appropriate  item  In  schedules  1  throtigh  7 
of  these  schedules,  would  result  In  an  aggre- 
gated rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  provided  for 
such  article  in  rate  of  duty  column  num- 
bered 2. 

4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sxibpart — 

(a)  Delegation  of  authority  to  Secretary. — 
The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  take 
action  to  reduce,  eliminate  or  relmpose  the 
rate  of  additional  duty  herein  or  to  establish 
exemption  therefrom,  either  generally  or  with 
respect  to  an  article  which  he  may  specify 
either  generally  or  as  the  product  of  a  par- 
ticular country.  If  he  determines  that  such 
action  is  consistent  with  safeguarding  the 
balance  of  payments  position  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Pulilication  of  Secretary's  actions. — 
All  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  hereunder 
shall  be  In  the  form  of  modifications  of  this 
subpart  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Any  action  relmposlng  the  additional  duties 
on  an  article  exempted  therefrom  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
articles  entered  on  and  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  action  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

(c)  Authority  to  prescribe  rules  €md  reg- 
ulations.— ^The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regrulatlons  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

5.  Articles  exempt  from  the  additional 
duties. — In  accordance  with  determinations 
made  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
headnote  4(a).  the  following  described  arti- 
cles are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart: 


Rates  of  duty 

Hem 

Article 

1 

2 

948.00 

Articles,  except  as 
exempted  under 
headnote  5  of  this 
subpart,  which  are 
not  tree  of  duty 
under  these 
schedules  and 
which  are  the 
subject  of  tarifl 
concessions 
■ranted  by  the 
United  States  In 

trade  agreements.  _ 

lO^r  ad  val 
(see  head- 
note  3  o( 
thissub- 
pirtX 

No  chance. 

D.  This  Proclamation  shall  be  effective 
12:01  a.m.,  August  16,  1971. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifteenth  day  ol  August  in  the 
year  ol  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-sixth. 

Bichabd  Nixon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  Joint 
session  yesterday,  the  Congress  heard 
President  Nixon's  eloquent  call  for  co- 
operation in  achieving  the  great  goal  of 
"a  new  prosperity  without  war  and  with- 
out inflation." 

Upon  our  return  on  Wednesday  from 
the  summer  recess,  I  spoke  about  the 
President's  new  economic  program  which 
he  had  announced  on  August  15,  and  I 
urged  prompt  enactment  of  the  tax  pro- 
posals which  he  has  now  laid  before 
Congress.  I  am  glad  that  other  Senators 
today  have  voiced  their  support  of  the 
President's  program. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  already  emphasized,  this  is 
a  time  for  bipartisan  cooperation  "in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  peace." 

This  is  a  time  for  economic  states- 
manship of  the  hlfi^est  order. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  partisan,  political 
rhetoric. 

The  Nation's  overriding  need  today  la 
for  unity,  for  a  coordinated  effort  from 
all  who  serve  In  Congress,  from  the  lead- 
ers of  labor  and  business,  as  well  as 
leaders  in  agriculture  and  other  segments 
of  our  society  to  work  together  and  to 
breathe  new  life  into  the  economy. 

We  need  a  national  mobilization  for 
economic  recovery,  and  President  Nixon 
has  provided  the  initiative  and  the 
leadership  to  spark  that  national  mobili- 
zation for  economic  recovery. 

He  is  meeting  today  with  leaders  of 
organized  labor  at  the  White  House  and, 
as  he  told  us  yesterday,  he  has  invited 
"representatives  of  the  Congress,  of  busi- 
ness, of  labor  and  of  agriculture  to  meet 
witliin  the  next  few  days  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  plan  the  next  phase." 

All  the  leaders  he  invited  have  ac- 
cepted. The  President  has  accepted  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  our  distingxilshed  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Manstisld,  that  the 
President  work  closely  with  the  chair- 
men and  the  rsinking  members  of 
the  major  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  having  jurisdiction  over  economic 
affairs. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader,  as  I  imderstand  it,  that  the  shap- 
ing of  any  economic  program,  beyond  the 
initial  90-day  freeze,  be  a  bipartisan  un- 
dertaking, above  and.  beyond  the  par- 
tisan political  battlefield. 

I  fervently  hope  that  will  be  the  case, 
and  that  President  Nixon  will  have  the 
kind  of  bipartisan  cooperation  and  sup- 
p>ort  in  Congress  that  the  people  and  the 
Nation  have  a  right  to  expect. 


SENATOR  MATHIAS'  VIEWS  ON  OUR 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Ma'thias)  had  hoped  to  be  here  today  to 
partlcirwite  in  a  colloquy  with  other  Sen- 
ators concerning  President  Nixon's  eco- 
nomic program.  However,  it  was  nec- 


essary for  him  to  be  absent  in  order  to 
address  a  chamber  of  commerce  meeting 
at  Frederick,  Md.,  where,  incidentally, 
he  will  be  discussing  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program. 

In  the  remarks  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  had  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery, he  makes  several  suggestions  on 
what  should  be  done  as  the  Nation  moves 
beyond  the  initial  90-day  wage-price 
freeze.  As  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  on 
numerous  occasions  this  year  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  national  dia- 
log concerning  our  economic  situation. 

At  the  request  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  statement  he  issued  from 
Maryland  on  August  16,  following  the 
President's  announcement  of  his  new 
econ(nnic  policy,  as  well  as  the  text  of 
a  recent  report  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  to  his  constituents  in 
which  he  discussed  this  subject,  along 
with  the  remarks  he  will  be  making  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokb, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Mathias'  Statement  of  August  16 

Over  a  period  of  time  I  have  suggested  an 
economic  program  to  deal  with  what  is.  In 
fact,  a  war  economy.  I  had  hoped  that 
by  taking  early  steps  more  drastic  ac- 
tion could  be  avoided.  However,  in  the  eco- 
nomic situation  that  America  now  finds  it- 
self, both  at  home  and  abroad,  strong  and 
decisive  action  Is  required.  While  I  regret 
that  actions  such  as  freezing  wages,  post- 
poning welfare  reform,  and  delaying  revenue 
sharing  were  necessary,  I  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  President  Nixon's  new  economic 
policy,  and  I  urge  all  Marylanders  to  band 
together  behind  the  President's  program  to 
build  a  new  prosperity  without  war.  All 
Americans  will  most  especially  welcome  the 
prospect  of  increased  Income  tax  exemptions, 
the  new  incentives  to  competitive  productiv- 
ity through  additional  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  the  suspension  of  the  automatic 
conversion  of  dollars  into  gold. 

The  economic  problems  of  today  had  their 
source  In  the  years  1966  and  1966,  when  our 
nation  became  heavUy  Involved  in  war  while 
trying  to  live  at  home  as  If  we  had  both 
peace  and  prosperity.  Those  days  of  guns 
and  butter  have  led  to  an  economy  char- 
acterized by  high  Infiatlon,  a  very  large  sec- 
tor based  on  short-term  military  needs  and 
deterioration  of  International  confidence  in 
the  dollar.  Immediate  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  necessary,  and  last  night  the  Pres- 
ident took  such  action. 

Marylanders  well  know  that  the  defense 
and  aerospace  sector  of  our  economy  has  been 
declining  In  recent  months.  America  must 
continue  to  be  second  to  none  In  research 
and  development  for  both  defense  and  ci- 
vilian piuposes.  The  President's  new  eco- 
nomic policy,  which  Includes  incentives  to 
foster  new  Investment  in  the  machinery  of 
production  and  the  creation  of  new  Jobs, 
should  lead  to  the  useftil  employment  of 
skilled  Maryland  workers  recently  laid  off 
and  should  create  new  jobs  for  additional 
Marylanders. 

The  President's  program  includes  meas- 
tires  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  inflation  which 
hurt  most  those  who  can  least  afford  It — 
workers,  the  unemployed,  the  poor,  and  the 
elderly.  I  welcome  presidential  action  aimed 
at  halting  the  run-away  inflation  which  hal 
plagued  us  for  seven  years. 

The  Prealdant  further  acted  to  restore  In- 
ternational   confidence    In    the    dollar,    la 
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America,  and  In  the  internaUoiuU  economic 
•ystem  itaeU.  I  welcome  thoee  measune 
ftlmed  at  bolaterlng  the  dollar,  and  eepeclaUy 
the  ciupenslon  of  the  automatic  converalon 
of  doUan  into  gold,  a  practice  which  until 
now  haa  kept  the  dollar  prey  to  Interna- 
tional money  q>eculators. 

The  Preeldent's  decisive  response  to  the 
changing  economic  challenges  we  confront 
and  his  outline  of  such  a  comprehensive 
economic  program  wlU  contribute  to  Amer- 
ica's surmounting  any  crlsu  of  confidence 
at  home  or  abroad. 

BxttATom  Mathus'  Wkeklt  Rxpovr  to  His 

COKSHTUKNTS 

Launching  a  new  economic  policy. — Dur- 
ing the  recent  oongreaslon*!  recess,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  who  are  oonoemed  about 
our  country,  oiu-  government  and  our  econ- 
omy. People  In  every  walk  of  life  are  worried 
about  the  ooet  of  living.  A  wire  fence  of  the 
kind  commonly  used  on  Maryland  farms  now 
corts  twice  what  It  did  a  few  years  ago.  The 
basic  necessities  of  life.  Including  food,  cost 
much  more  each  yeM  than  It  did  the  year 
before.  People  are  also  worried  about  what 
this  means  In  terms  of  America's  position  in 
the  world.  How  can  we  go  on  trading  our 
goods  when  they  coat  so  much  moN  than 
the  goods  of  other  nations?  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, how  can  other  nations  afford  to  buy 
things  made  In  the  U.S.A.? 

I  have  urged  for  many  months  that  the 
government  take  positive  steps  to  control 
the  cost  of  Uvlng.  to  stabUlae  prices  and  to 
Invigorate  the  economy.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  President  decided  to  utilize  some  of  the 
powers  given  to  him  by  the  CX>ngre88  to  help 
get  our  economy  back  on  a  stable  and  posi- 
tive course. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
actions  that  the  President  took  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  whUe  the  Congress  was  In  recess 
wlU  necessarily  be  the  full  economic  pack- 
age decided  upon  by  the  whole  government. 
There  are  Judicial  questions,  legislative  ques- 
tions and  administrative  questions  to  be 
answered  as  we  go  down  on  this  new  ro«ul. 

It  Is  a  sad  Irony  that,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  winding  down  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
can  look  forward  to  peace,  we  have  had  to 
put  our  economy  on  a  war-time  footing.  But, 
perhaps  It  is  a  useful  lesson  in  economics.  It 
Illustrates  for  us  that  nations,  like  ordinary 
men,  have  to  make  the  hard  choices  and  to 
do  the  hard  things  that  life  f^ces  upon  us. 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  kind  of  hard 
economic  choices  which  should  have  been 
taken  five  or  six  years  ago  and  weren't. 

We  In  the  Congress  wUl  be  debating  the 
various  steps  that  we  must  take  to  perform 
our  role  In  the  construction  of  a  new  eco- 
nomic policy  for  America.  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  the  time  has  come  for  this  debate  and 
for  these  decisions.  I  look  forward  to  taking 
part  In  helping  to  create  a  poelUve,  forceful 
and  successful  economic  policy  for  the 
American  people  so  that  we  can  support  our 
families  decently  whUe  we  work  and  so  that 
the  dollar  put  away  for  our  old  age  will  buy 
us  a  dollar's  worth  of  security.  All  of  these 
things  can  be  done  If  the  American  people 
pull  together  In  this  effort.  I  am  confident 
we  will  do  this  and  we  will  create  the  new 
prosperity  without  vnw  which  President 
Mlzon  has  described. 

Kxcrayra  Pbom  Sknatob  Matioas'  Spkxch  to 

THB  PBBOKRICK,  MD.,  CHAKBIX  OF  CoMKXBCS 

1.  Zstdbliahment  ot  a  Prices  and  Incomes 
Commission. — If  our  economy  were  allowed 
to  go  from  absolute  restraint  to  absolute  free- 
dom. Americans  would  Immediately  lose  the 
benefits  achieved  by  their  90  days  of  sacri- 
fice. On  June  21  of  this  year  I  introduced 
leglalaUon  to  create  a  Prices  and  Incomes 
Commission  which  would  be  Ideally  suited  to 
help  guide  the  economy  through  this  difficult 
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period  of  adjustment.  The  oommissioB  would 
issue  voluntary  guidelines  on  wages,  prices. 
Interest  rates  and  dividends.  The  commission 
could,  if  necessary,  back  up  its  guidelines 
with  a  variety  of  actions  including  controls 
on  government  procurement,  loans  and  loan 
guarantees.  The  commission  would  be  ex- 
pected to  report  regularly  on  the  statiis  of 
the  economy  and  on  when  the  commission 
Itself  might  become  obsolete. 

2.  Removal  of  the  10  per  cent  import  sur- 
charge.—yue  must  continue  to  encourage  the 
free  trade  which  has  helped  build  this  coun- 
try and  has  contributed  so  subetanUally  to 
the  prosperity  of  this  great  state.  As  the 
President  pointed  out,  we  must  "let  the  chal- 
lenge of  compeUtion  give  a  new  lift  to  the 
American  upint ...  We  cannot  remain  a  great 
naUon  If  we  build  a  permanent  wall  of  tariffs 
and  quotas  around  the  United  States."  I  agree 
entirely  with  this  view  and  strongly  urge 
that  the  10  per  cent  Import  surcharge  be 
confined  to  the  Initial  QO-day  period  set  forth 
hy  the  President. 

The  American  competitive  gemus  would 
wither  and  die  behind  a  tariff  barrier.  A  long- 
term  higher  tariff  could  cripple  the  Port  of 
Baltimore  and  could  mean  higher  prices  for 
Maryland  consumers.  If  the  tariff  is  removed, 
however,  when  the  International  situation  is 
stabUlzed.  then  all  Marylanders  shoiild  ap- 
plaud the  President's  leadership. 

3.  Convening  international  trade  confer- 
ence.— We  must  look  beyond  the  immediate 
period  and  seek  to  establish  the  necessary 
enduring  ground  rules  for  this  new  era.  I 
therefore  propose  that  the  United  States  call 
an  International  trade  conference.  This  con- 
ference should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  cur- 
rent monetary  situation  is  clarified.  The 
members  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
WlU  meet  In  Washington  at  the  end  of  this 
month  and  their  deliberations  wlU  hopefuUy 
yield  a  degree  of  stabUlzaUon  In  the  world's 
monetary  situation.  The  International  trade 
conference  shoiUd  be  convened  as  soon  there- 
after as  feasible  but  certainly  no  more  than 
six  months  later.  It  should  discuss  the  total 
gamut  of  current  trade  problems.  This  con- 
ference would  help  resolve  the  many  viola- 
tions of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  and  other  trade  agreements  that 
have  occurred  with  increasing  frequency  In 
recent  years.  And.  most  Important,  it  would 
help  equalize  the  rules  of  world  trade  so  that 
America  need  not  fvu^her  compete,  as  the 
President  so  aptly  stated,  "with  one  hand  tied 
behind  its  back." 

As  the  monetary  situation  is  clarified, 
America  should  take  the  initiative  In  con- 
vening an  International  conference  on  trade 
In  order  to  establish  the  kind  of  ground 
rules  necessary  to  enable  world  trade  to 
flourish  in  the  coming  decades." 

4.  Greater  emphasis  on  economic  conver- 
***"*• — Not  only  must  we  spend  less,  but  we 
must  spend  more  wisely.  If  we  do,  then  less 
will  buy  more.  We  can  spend  less  by  accel- 
eratlng  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and 
by  reducing  the  number  of  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  can  spend  more  wisely  by 
reapplying  some  of  these  funds  to  research 
and  development  for  both  clvUlan  and  de- 
fense needs.  New  technologies  will  create  new 
Jobs  and  new  benefits  for  all.  .  .  .  On  July  7, 
I  Introduced  legislation  to  restore  the  Income 
tax  credit  for  business  Investment  in  new 
capital  equipment— legislation  which  U  vital 
If  employers  are  going  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  providing  needed  Jobs  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Last  March  11.  I  spon- 
sored major  economic  conversion  legislation 
designed  to  meet  problems  such  as  those  we 
face  today.  This  blU  would  provide  assist- 
ance to  mdustries,  workers  and  communities 
affected  by  reductions  in  defense  and  space 
spending  and  require  the  maintenance  of  up 
to  date  conversion  plans  by  major  defense 
and  space  contractors.  .  .  .  Just  one  example 
of  a  wise  shift  of  resoiircee  could  be  close  at 
hand.  If  the  government  would  act  on  my 


proposal  pending  for  many  long  months  to 
convert  Fort  Detrlck  from  a  marginal  de- 
fense installaUon  to  the  first  rate  cancer 
research  insUtutlon  which  It  is  Ideally  suited 
to  become,  then  every  American  might  be 
freed  from  the  fear  of  this  dread  disease. 

6.  Greater  progress  and  equity  at  home.— 
TTxe  success  of  the  new  economic  policies 
WlU  depend  on  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  economic  benefits  and  burdens  among 
aU  Americans.  We  must  bend  over  back- 
wards to  assure  that  the  90-day  freeze  and 
the  later  general  guidelines  are  applied  evenly 
and  without  favoritism.  F»irthermore,  Con- 
gress must  redouble  its  efforts  to  pass  before 
Christmas  two  essential  programs:  welfare 
reform  and  general  revenue  sharing,  both 
of  which  I  co-sponsored.  These  two  programs 
WlU  help  all  economic  groups  and  aU  regions 
of  our  country  to  share  the  rewards  of  our 
new  prosperity  as  well  as  the  current  sacri- 
fices. .  .  .  Along  this  line.  I  hope  that  the 
auto  companies  wlU  use  a  substantial  part 
of  the  profits  they  reap  from  added  sales  of 
new  cars  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the 
excess  profits  tax  to  speed  their  development 
of  quieter,  safer,  less  polluting  automobiles. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  any  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


MILITARY   PROCUREMENT   APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATIONS.  1972 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
will  now  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
8687,  the  military  appropriation  author- 
izations, 1972.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  : 
HJl.  8687,  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1972  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  to  have  been  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  bu5i- 
ness  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  The 
Chair  quickly  closed  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness—and quite  properly— apparently 
because  no  Senators  present  sought  rec- 
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ognltlon.  I  was  in  the  reception  room 
talking  with  a  constituent. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
some  routine  morning  business  to  be 
transacted,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  again  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  and  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  temporarily 
set  aside  until  the  close  of  that  period. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti(Hi,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader.  I 
was  standing  by  for  the  morning  hour 
and  it  just  passed  me  by. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHICAGO  SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  tour  being  made 
of  European  capitals  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra.  TTiis  distinguished 
body  of  musicians,  accompanied  by  some 
of  our  leading  citizens  of  Chicago,  has 
undertaken  for  the  first  time  to  go 
abroad. 

The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
been  considered  by  many  eminent  crit- 
ics throughout  the  years  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  symphony  orches- 
tras in  the  United  States.  I  have  foUowed 
its  progress  with  great  Interest.  Having 
attended  its  concerts  through  the  years, 
I  can  testify  to  its  excellence  and  Its  rec- 
ord of  performance. 

To  have  this  distinguished  body  of  mu- 
siciEins  abroad  to  share  its  unique  abili- 
ties with  European  audiences  is  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  me.  I  know  that  many 
of  us  in  this  body  feel  that  cultural  ex- 
changes with  our  friends  abroad  is  a  very 
important  part  of  our  effort  to  promote 
international  understanding. 

I  commend  every  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  Orchestra,  the  eminent 
conductor,  Georg  Solti,  and  the  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Chicago,  headed  by 
Mrs.  J.  Harris  Ward,  who  have  made 
the  trip  possible.  I  also  compliment  Gov. 
Richard  Ogilvie  and  Mayor  Richard 
Daley,  both  of  whom  had  the  foresight 
to  back  this  successful  endeavor  in  In- 
ternational diplomacy. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  noted  the  re- 
markable acclaim  which  htis  greeted  the 
Chicago  Symphony  in  Europe.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BSAVISSIMO  roK  Stkphont 
The  acclaim  given  the  Chicago  Symphon; 
Orchestra's  triumphant  performances  at  the 
Edinburgh  festival  Is  music  to  Chicago  ears. 
The  Scottish  audiences  respooded  with 
thunderous  ovations,  and  some  of  Europe's 
most  demanding  critics  came  forth  with  re- 
views that  border  on  rhapsodizing:  "Second 
to  none  of  the  world's  greatest  orchestras," 
said  one;  "the  United  States'  most  accom- 
plished orchestra,"  wrote  another,  "a  superb- 
ly discipUned  yet  fuUy  flexible  ensemble  " 
«ild  a  third. 

Chlcagoans  knew  the  heights  of  exoeUence 
the  symphony  had  attained  under  conductor 
Oeorg  Soltl  before  it  left  on  its  first  Suropean 


tour,  but  opinions  here  might  be  influenced 
by  hometown  pride.  These  lavish  out-of-town 
notices  can  be  accepted  as  an  accurate  gauge 
of  Just  how  superb  our  traveling  musicians 
are. 

And  not  only  are  they  doing  themselves 
proud,  they  are  helping  spread  a  different 
kind  of  word  about  Chicago,  a  city  that  onli- 
narUy  gets  too  few  kind  words  abroad. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MONTOYA  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT   ■ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  Immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  was  unavoidably  absent  yester- 
day and  he  would  like  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  debate  on  the  OEO  bill. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  on 
that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Cooper's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Economic   OppoRxuNrrT  Amendments 

or  1971 

(Statement  of  Senator  Cooler) 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  lias  approved  a 
most  significant  and  far  reaching  proposal — 
the  comprehensive  chUd  development  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  worthy  and  proper  goal  of  this 
nation  to  provide  for  the  health  and  early 
development  of  Its  greatest  resource  and  Its 
best  hope  for  the  future — its  children. 

I  represent  a  rural  state  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Kentucky,  which  is  In  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  there  are.  unfortunately. 
Isolated  and  disadvantaged  areas.  Having 
Uved  on  the  fringe  of  the  area  during  my 
lifetime,  I  have  seen  the  need  for  and  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  education  pro- 
grams at  work  In  early  chUdhood. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  learned  about  the  work 
of  the  pre-school  program  for  rural  Appa- 
lachian children  Initiated  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Education  Laboratory.  This  labora- 
tory Is  one  of  ten  regional  education 
laboratories  Involved  In  early  chUdhood  edu- 
cation established  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  I  was  Impressed  by 
the  poeslbUltles  of  the  program  as  outlined 


by   one   of   Its   originators,   Mrs.   Katherlne 

Koritzinsky. 

The  program  is  composed  of  three  phases : 
television  lessons,  home  visitations  with  the 
parents  and  a  mobUe  classroom  which  goes 
to  the  chUdren.  Many  of  these  activities  are 
carried  out  by  paraprofesslonals  selected  from 
parents  m  the  area  and  trained  by  the  Lab- 
oratory. This  U  only  one  of  the  early  chUd- 
hood programs  being  developed  around  the 
country,  but  I  menUon  it  because  I  believe 
this  approach  holds  promise  for  other  rural 
areas  of  the  country  and  urban  areas  as  well 
where  the  lack  of  concentrated  resoiuces 
militate  against  the  effectiveness  of  a  more 
conventional  program. 

I  support  the  purpose  of  the  early  chUd- 
hood development  program  to  begin  the  edu- 
cation of  the  chUd  during  the  first  five  years. 
Such  a  program  is  required  if  this  country  is 
to  give  to  all  ChUdren— rural,  urban,  minor- 
ity and  the  chUdren  of  poverty— a  chance 
for  a  better  education,  better  health  and  a 
better  opportunity  for  life. 

The  means  to  achieve  this  are  available. 
What  is  needed  Is  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  problem  and  a  dedication  of  sufficient 
resources  to  accomplish  this  task.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  education  of  the  chUdren 
to  be  reached  by  this  program  begin  at  an 
early  age  I  am  hopeful  that  the  CTongress  wUl 
respond  and  enact  an  early  chUdhood  pro- 
gram during  this  session. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY.  SEPTEM- 
BER 13,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  foUowlng  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

RXPORT    ON    RXSX&BCH    AND   DXVXLOPMBNT 

PKOcuaxMXNT  Actions 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  research  and  development 
procurement  actions  of  $50,000  and  over  for 
the  period  July  l,  1970,  through  June  30, 
1971  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RXPOBT    or    COMPTROLLXa    OKNXSAI/ 

A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  punuant  to 
Uw.  a  report  entitled  "Economies  AvaUable 
by  Eliminating  Unnecessary  Telephone 
Equipment,"  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion, dated  September  9,  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  petition  of  the  Delaware  Tiao-Yu  Tal 
Committee,  o<Mcemlng  sovereignty  over  the 
Tlao-Tu  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Vat- 
eign  Relatione. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  ICr.  EAOIXTON,  from  the  CommlttM 
on  ttM  District  of  ColumMk,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2495.  A  biU  to  amend  the  EHstrlct  of 
CXdumMa  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaee  (Sept.  No.  02-301 ) . 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  SEPARATION  OP 
POWERS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  92-360) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  to  file  the  annual 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  pursusmt  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 347,  91st  Congress,  second  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  seven  flag  and  general 
ofBcers  in  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy. 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

vice  Adm.  John  A.  Tyree,  Jr.,  U.8.  Navy, 
and  Vice  Adm.  James  W.  COrady,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired; 

Oen.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  In  the  grade  of 
general; 

Lt.  Oen.  David  C.  Jones  (major  general, 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President,  in 
the  grade  of  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUUam  V.  McBrlde  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force).  \JS.  Air  Force,  to  be 
assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President,  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Oen.  Oeorge  Vernon  Underwood,  Jr., 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responslbUity  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  general;  and 

MaJ.  Oen.  Oerald  W.  Johnson,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  In  the  grade  of  Ueutenant 
general. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion I  report  favorably  353  appointments 
in  the  Navy  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  and  below  suid  291  appoint- 
ments in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  major 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congrkssional 
Record  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  EStecutlve  Calendar,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Howard  T.  Prlnoe,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  promotion  in  the  Navy  and  Army. 


INTRODUCTION   OP   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bill  was  introduced, 
read  the  first  time  and.  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred 
as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pranclsca 
Oamlno  Lopez.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    2*63 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  METCALr),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
wATEs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2463,  a  bill  to  permit  certain  employees 
to  work  a  4-day,  40-hour  week,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE   JOINT    BESOLUTION    117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  117,  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September 
"National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day." 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, due  to  a  clerical  error,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  was  mistakenly  added  to  the 
list  of  those  Senators  wishing  to  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1775,  a  bill  to  create 
a  National  Agricultural  Bargaining 
Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  name 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  those  Sen- 
ators cosponsoring  S.  1775. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin  ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    2369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2369,  a  biU  to  amend  the  national 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947  so  as  to 
provide  for  dissolution  of  injunctions 
thereunder  only  upon  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
INDIAN    LEGISLATIVE    PROPOSALS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  Indian  people  and  other  Interested 
persons  two  forthc<Hnlng  hearings  on  In- 
dian legislative  proposals. 

On  September  15,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  will  consider  S.  1120 
and  S.  2042.  Both  of  these  measures  pro- 
vide for  the  anmrtionment  and  distribu- 
tion of  Judgments  awarded  to  the 
Shoshone  Nation  of  Indians  as  a  result 
of  litlgaticHi  before  the  Indism  Claims 
CommlfBrion.  The  recipients  of  this  award 
have  awaited  settlement  for  many  years 
and  have  many  individual  and  collective 
uses  for  the  funds.  Tribal  and  adminis- 
tration witnesses  are  expected  to  testify 
on  these  itroposals. 

On  September  20  the  full  committee 


will  consider  S.  2482,  to  authorize  finan- 
cial support  for  Improvements  In  In- 
dian education,  and  for  other  purposes. 
S.  2482  originally  appeared  as  title  IV  of 
S.  659,  the  omnibus  education  bill  of 
1971,  and  is  concerned  with  educational 
needs  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  children.  During  Senate  delibera- 
tions on  S.  659  on  August  6  under  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  title  IV 
was  stricken  from  S.  659  and  reintro- 
duced by  Senator  Pell,  myself,  and 
others  and  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  a  com- 
mitment to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate 
no  later  than  (Dctober  1. 

Major  witnesses  to  be  heard  at  this 
hearing  will  include  representatives  from 
national  Indian-  organizations  and  edu- 
cation associations. 

Both  hearings  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m. 
and  will  be  held  In  room  3110  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMTTrEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  following  nomination  has  been 
referred  to  smd  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  A.  Morse,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Edward  R.  Neaher. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Mr.  Eastland,  no- 
tice is  hereby  given  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested In  this  nomination  to  file  with  the 
committee,  in  writing,  on  or  before  Fri- 
day. September  17.  1971.  any  representa- 
tions or  objections  they  may  wish  to  pre- 
sent concerning  the  above  nomination, 
with  a  further  statement  whether  it  is 
their  intention  to  appear  at  any  hearing 
which  may  be  schediiled. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  10  ajn.. 
Thursday.  September  16.  in  room  6226 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  will  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  H.R.  9580.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  State  of  Maryland  con- 
cerning the  fees  for  the  operation  of 
certain  motor  vehicles.  Persons  wishing 
to  testify  on  this  legislation  should  notify 
Robert  Harris,  staff  director  of  the  com- 
mittee, before  noon  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 14. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  has  scheduled 
hearings  for  September  and  October 
1971  on  the  state  of  the  free  iness  in 
the  United  States.  These  heftrlngs  have 
been  organized  as  part  of  a  subcommit- 
tee study   of  the  meaning  of  the  first 
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amendment's  prohibition  against  abridg- 
ment of  freedom  of  the  press  in  modem 
America.  The  hearings  will  begin  on  Sep- 
temher  28,  and  will  continue  over  the 
next  few  weeks.  If  necessary,  additional 
hearing  dates  will  be  scheduled  there- 
after. 

The  subcommittee's  study  and  hear- 
ings are  prompted  in  part  by  recent  de- 
velopments which  have  caused  many 
Americans  to  question  the  vitality  and 
significance  of  the  Constitution's  free 
press  guarantee.  The  increased  subpena- 
Ing  of  journalists  by  grand  Juries  and 
congressional  committees,  efforts  to  se- 
cure injunctions  against  certain  news- 
paper publications,  the  use  of  assumed 
press  credentials  for  Investigative  "cov- 
ers," and  new  tears  about  Government 
control  and  regulation  of  the  broadcast 
media  have  brought  into  sharp  relief 
existing  concern  about  the  relationship 
between  Government  and  the  press. 

The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  is  to  examine  the  constitutional 
issues  and  to  explore  the  practical  prob- 
lems surrounding  the  application  of  first 
amendment  "free  press"  principles  in 
contemporary  America. 

B.v  focusing  attention  upon  the  history 
of  the  first  amendment  and  its  original 
rationale,  we  hope  to  develop  a  new  im- 
derstanding  of  its  present-day  impor- 
tance to  a  free  society. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  news  orgamzations  smd  the 
working  press,  we  intend  to  define  more 
clearly  the  problems  which  the  "free 
press'  in  America  today. 

From  (jovemment  officials  we  will  in- 
quire about  the  nature,  the  scope,  and 
the  reasons  for  whatever  Government 
control  and  regulation  of  the  printed  and 
broadcast  press  now  exist. 

And.  finally,  from  witnesses  with  spe- 
cial experience  and  background  in  this 
area,  we  will  hear  proposals  for  alter- 
ing relationships  between  (3overnment 
and  the  press  and  other  suggestions  pur- 
porting to  secure  more  completely  that 
freedom  of  the  press  which  has  been  so 
critical  to  the  freedom  of  our  Nation. 

Among  other  matters,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  be  considering  S.  1311.  a  bUl 
which  would  grant  to  newsmen  a  statu- 
tory "privilege"  against  the  compulsory 
disclosure  of  confidential  information 
and  sources  of  information.  Introduced 
in  this  Congress  by  Senator  Jahzs  B. 
Pearson,  of  Kansas,  this  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  and  has  provoked  con- 
siderable comment  from  members  of  the 
press  and  press  associations.  As  of  this 
time.  12  other  Senators  have  joined  Sen- 
tor  Pearson  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  subcom- 
mittee is  the  issue  of  the  application  of 
first  amendment  principles  to  the  broad- 
cast press.  This  issue  has  emerged  as  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  constitutional 
and  practical  problems  of  our  day.  To 
promote  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  air 
waves  "in  the  public  interest."  Govern- 
ment has  become  involved  In  regulating 
the  broadcast  media  In  a  manner  which 
many  Americans  believe  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  "free  press" 
principles.  Some  journalists  have  ex- 
pressed fear  that  the  existence  of  such 


Government  regulatory  authority  in 
combination  with  criticism  of  the  media 
by  certain  Govemmoit  officials  poses  a 
threat  to  freedom  of  the  press. 

Other  citizens  beheve  strongly  that  the 
monopolistic  tendencies  in  the  broadcast 
industry  have  placed  too  much  power  In 
the  hands  of  too  few  people  in  determin- 
ing the  kind  and  quality  of  programing 
presented  to  the  pubUc  on  the  public's 
airwaves.  They  call  for  more  Govern- 
ment regulation. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  forum  for 
an  analysis  of  these  and  other  important 
matters  concerning  the  state  of  the  free 
press  in  America,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
subcommittee  hearings  will  ultimately 
engender  a  new  appreciation  for  the  cen- 
tral importance  of  a  free  and  imtram- 
meled  press  to  a  free  society.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  many  Americans,  including 
some  Gtovemment  officials  and  members 
of  the  press,  have  forgotten  the  central 
issue.  It  sometimes  appears  that  some 
Government  officials  assume  that  the 
role  of  the  press  is  to  present  news  about 
Government  policies  and  actions  only  in 
the  best  possible  light.  And,  it  sometimes 
appears  that  some  members  of  the  press 
unjustifiably  Interpret  any  official  re- 
sponse to  their  criticism,  other  than 
acquiescence,  as  a  threat  to  their  freedom 
to  criticize.  It  is  my  belief  that  robust 
criticism  of  Government  by  the  press 
and  the  consequent  skepticism  of  the 
press  on  the  part  of  Government  are  the 
necessary  ingredients  of  the  relationship 
between  the  press  and  the  Government 
in  a  truly  free  society. 

Assisting  the  subcommittee  in  its  hear- 
ings will  be  representatives  from  a  va- 
riety of  news  organizations,  publisher  as- 
sociations, broadcast  institutions,  the 
working  press.  Government  departments 
and  agencies,  and  persons  with  special 
experience  and  background  In  this  area. 
I  shall  make  a  further  announcement  as 
to  witness  schedule  at  a  later  time. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Constituticoial 
Rights'  office,  room  102B,  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  COM- 
MODITY DISTRIBUTION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  has  sched- 
uled a  series  of  hearings  on  the  Com- 
modity Distribution  Program  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  hear- 
ings, of  which  I  will  be  chairman,  will  be 
held  on  the  following  dates  and  places: 

Wednesday,  September  15,  9:30  ajn., 
room  1114,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Thursday,  September  16,  10  a.m.,  room 
1114,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Wednesday,  September  22,  10  ajn., 
room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Thursday,  September  23,  10  ajn., 
room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FURTHER  EVIDENCE  OF  THE 
FARMERS'  PLIGHT 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.     Mr.     Presldoit, 
when  back  in  Missouri  last  month,  I  was 


told  by  an  outstanding  agricultural  con- 
stituent, a  farmer  near  the  town  of  Cen- 
traUa,  that  he  was  about  to  give  up 
farming  because,  under  present  condi- 
tions and  policies,  despite  his  lifelong  ef- 
forts, along  with  those  of  his  family,  he 
Just  could  not  make  a  go  of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
firming letter  of  this  Missouri  farmer  to 
me,  dated  August  21,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  upon  the  completion  of  these 
few  remarks. 

As  Congress  examines  many  bills, 
some  worthy,  some  not  so  worthy,  all 
designed  to  improve  the  lot  of  urban  ajid 
suburban  citizens  of  this  country  and,  as 
we  also  consider  billions  of  additional 
dollars  to  be  lent  or  given  to  people  of 
other  lands,  I  would  earnestly  hope  that 
we  would  also  give  earnest  consideration 
to  the  efficient  agricultural  families  who 
face  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ckntralia,  Mo., 
Augtut  21,  1971. 

Dear   Mr.   Symington:    In   reply    to    your 
letter   of   August    10,    1971,   confirming    our 
conversation  at  the  MPA  Convention  at  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  I  want  to  restate  my  problems 
^  an  average  Iitlssourl  farmer. 

My  wife  and  I  were  married  In  1941  and 
started  farming  on  mostly  borrowed  capital 
and  since  that  time  have  bought  and  paid 
lor  550  acres,  and  we  (my  son  and  I,  now  28) , 
In  addition  to  owned  land,  now  rent  an  addi- 
tional 570  acres  of  corn  and  bean  land  and 
250  acres  of  pasture  land,  and  now  find  it 
harder  to  hold  our  Investment  together  than 
It  was  to  buy  and  pay  for  it  In  the  first  place. 

In  1948  I  sold  my  com  crop  in  the  ear  in 
the  crib  for  $2.65  per  bushel  and  this  fall 
I  will  be  lucky  to  get  $1.00  at  harvest  time. 

We  bought  a  4020  John  Deere  tractor  last 
spring  and  will  have  to  buy  another  next 
spring  and  the  dealer  tells  us  that  with  the 
anticipated  price  Increase  due  to  the  steel 
price  increase,  the  next  tractor  (same  model) 
win  be  approximately  $1,100  higher  (in  one 
year's  time)  and  as  you  know  corn  has  gone 
down  in  price  from  35*  to  40*  per  bushel  in 
the  last  several  weeks,  and  it  is  the  same 
story  clear  across  the  board  for  the  farmer. 

Just  why  is  the  farmer  supposed  to  be 
satisfied  with  less  than  100%  of  parity,  plus 
interest  on  his  investment.  Thanking  you  for 
anything  you  can  do  to  help  make  the  lot  of 
the  farmer  a  little  more  bearable. 
Sincerely. 

Lee  Schtnemeter. 


THE  WAGE-PRICE  FREEZE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  concerning  the  wage- 
price  freeze,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  2,  1971. 

Historically,  it  has  been  the  imfortu- 
nate  policy  of  some  Chief  Executives  to 
squeeze  economy  programs  and  austerity 
budgets  out  of  Federal  employees.  They 
are  invariably  the  first  to  be  asked  or  re- 
quired to  tighten  their  belt.  There  is  no 
group  more  dedicated  than  our  3  miUion 
civilian  employees  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  I  know  from  {personal  ex- 
perience with  thousands  of  them  that 
they  are  ready  and  willing  to  help  to  se- 
cure the  Nation's  economy.  But  for  the 
President  to  Impose  a  wage-price  freeze 
for  90  days  one  month,  annoimce  that  he 
will  not  renew  it  the  next  month,  and  in 
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between  times  act  to  deny  equitable  pay 
increases  for  civilian  and  military  em- 
ployees and  servicemen  for  a  period  of  7 
months  beyond  the  end  of  the  wage-price 
controls  is  simply  inequitable.  Whatever 
unity  among  ail  our  people  there  might 
have  been  surfacing  to  stabilize  the 
economy  is  severely  jeopardized  by  such 
action.  As  the  Times  editorial  so  aptly 
summarized  the  situation : 

No  stabilization  program  can  operate  wltb 
balrUne  perfection,  but  no  single  group  of 
workers  should  be  expected  to  carry  a  major 
share  of  the  sacrifices  required  for  the  total 
good. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcori). 
as  follows: 

PaKKSsrNC  Otrr  Pkdkkai.  Emploteks 

The  Administration  has  given  rei>eated 
signs  In  recent  days  of  awareness  that  It 
must  move  with  all  practical  speed  to  evolve 
a  mca«  flexible  stabilization  program  to  con- 
trol wagea  and  prices  after  the  present  nine- 
ty-day freeze.  A  major  aim  of  this  "Phase 
Two"  program  will  be  to  erase  manifest  in- 
equities of  the  kind  that  are  Inevitable 
under  a  total  freeze. 

Unfortunately,  even  before  the  dimmest 
outlines  of  this  program  have  emerged.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  put  Federal  employes  under 
a  much  more  extended  freeze  than  other 
Americans  will  have  to  suffer.  We  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  notion  that  einy  group  of 
public  employes — state,  local  or  Federal — 
should  be  exempt  from  the  general  freeze. 
But  neither  do  we  see  any  Justification  for 
putting  them  under  special  handicaps  of  the 
type  involved  In  the  President's  proposal 
that  Federal  workers  be  denied  promised  pay 
Increases  after  the  freeze. 

Only  a  tew  months  have  passed  since  the 
Administration  and  Congress  cooperated  to 
perfect  the  system  under  which  the  wages 
of  all  Federal  employes  are  supposed  to  be 
kept  m  balance  with  thoee  paid  for  compara- 
ble Jobs  In  private  Industry.  That  Is  a  proper 
standard  to  apply  to  workers  legally  deprived 
of  any  right  to  strike,  a  standard  designed 
to  assure  equity  to  taxpayers  and  public  em> 
ployes  alike. 

Now  the  President  plans  to  impose  a  freeze 
for  a  least  six  months  on  all  the  increases 
scheduled  to  be  paid  under  that  "catch-up" 
principle — white-collar,  blue-collar  and  mil- 
itary. In  addition,  be  plans  to  squeeze  out 
100.000  Federal  employes  as  a  budget -cutting 
measure.  And  he  hints  that  he  may  hold  up 
the  next  round  of  pay  Increases  when  they 
come  due  a  year  from  now. 

It  la  all  very  well  for  the  President  to  say 
the  Federal  Oovemment  must  set  an  exam- 
ple In  austerity.  That  example  should  be 
In  equality  of  sacrlflce.  When  new  rules  are 
worked  out  for  stabilizing  future  pay  policy 
In  line  with  national  needs,  those  rules 
should  apply  to  public  and  private  employes 
on  some  conunon  basis.  No  stabilization  pro- 
gram can  operate  with  hairline  perfection, 
but  no  single  group  of  workers  should  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  a  major  share  of  the  sacri- 
fices required  for  the  total  good. 


YOUTH  PRIDE.  INC. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  4  years,  a  very  Innovative  and  suc- 
cessful program  has  been  operating  in 
the  Washington  community.  Youth  Pride, 
Inc.,  was  conceived  by  toid  for  the  young 
people  of  this  city,  to  redirect  their 
attitudes  and  to  oicourage  them  in 
worthwhile  and  fulfilling  endeavors. 

For  many  young  people  of  this  city. 
Pride  has  achieved  these  gocds.  It  has 
aided  more  than  800  young  men,  bring- 


ing them  up  the  ladder  from  urban 
sanitation  to  automotive  mechanics  and 
building  maintenance.  It  has  established 
subsidiary  organizations — service  sta- 
tions, a  real  estate  company,  and  land- 
scapixig  and  maintenance  concerns. 
Throughout.  Pride's  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  education,  self -improvement, 
and  community  service.  This  emphasis 
has  enabled  Pride  to  progress  in  a  very 
short  time  from  a  few  dozen  dudes  on 
rat  patrol  to  a  corporation  which  is 
presently  in  the  top  1  percent  of  black 
businesses  in  the  Nation  in  terms  of  num- 
ber of  employees  and  gross  annual 
receipts. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  Youth  Pride, 
Inc.,  and  its  most  able  and  dedicated 
director.  Marlon  Barry.  And  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  report  explaining 
the  organization's  achievements  in  more 
detail  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Youth  Pride,  Inc. 

Youth  Pride.  Inc.  was  conceived  for,  de- 
signed by,  and  directed  towards  Inner-clty 
Blacks.  The  program  began  In  August  of 
1967,  and  Is  now  Into  Its  fourth  contract  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Since  Ita  beginning.  Pride  has  begun  to 
create  a  new  kind  of  life  for  the  800  dudes 
In  the  organization.  Its  purpose  Is  strength- 
ening lives  thrcMigh  effective  skills  training, 
positive  racial  Identification  and  self  aware- 
ness, and  functional  and  relevant  basic  edu- 
cation. Its  direction  Is  a  total  man,  a  self-suf- 
ficient man. 

Pride  makes  the  Impossible  a  reality  by  us- 
ing a  unique  hybrid-type  concept  In  manage- 
ment which  Is  composed  of  the  haves  and  the 
have-nots.  It  distinguishes  Itself  by  a  spe- 
cial blend  of  double  barreled  manpower  and 
economic  development:  and  the  knowledge 
and  experience  derived  therefrom  Is  used  to 
attack  "the  status  quo,"  "business  as  usual", 
and  the  "self -hate"  philosophies  of  the  pres- 
ent bleak  moment.  It  creates  a  hunch  of  the 
future  in  the  present  and  thereby  sets  the 
tone  and  the  style  of  the  future  which  Is 
so  strongly  anticipated  and  desired  by  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Black  commu- 
nity. 

I^lde's  offering  of  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  hatred,  violence  and  chaos  Is  reach- 
ing the  truly  hard-core,  the  dropouts,  the  re- 
jects, the  drug  addicts,  and  the  Jailed.  These 
brothers  are  learning  the  value  of  working 
and  building  together.  Never  before  has  such 
reeponslblllty  In  supervision  and  considera- 
tion in  decision-making  been  allowed.  Never 
before  has  such  growth  in  character  and  cre- 
ativity in  organization  been  realized  in  the 
inner-clty. 

Pride  has  not  taken  the  dude  off  the  street. 
but  has  brought  the  street  with  him.  An 
imaginative  use  of  the  equation  of  an  eco- 
nomic development  thrust  hooked  to  a  man- 
power base,  provides  financial  Independence 
and  social  dignity  In  addition  to  Black  own- 
ership. 

While  blue  ribbon  commissions,  "ghetto" 
specialists,  and  urbanologlsts  wearily  the- 
orize and  grope  in  frustration.  Pride  Is  doing 
It.  Pride  treads  continually  on  ground  not 
trod  upon  before. 

Pride  has  uniquely  organized  and  operated 
its  skills  training  work  In  five  levels  of  train- 
ing, called  "multi-level  way  stations."  An  un- 
skilled dude  who  oomes  to  Pride  Is  first  put 
into  the  neighborhood  lanitation  unit.  The 
work  at  this  training  level  Is  cleaning  streets 
and  alleys,  vacant  lota,  and  properties;  the 
training  in  this  level  focuses  on  the  develop- 
ment of  good  work  habits.  Regular  attend- 


ance, positive  attitudes,  the  ability  to  take 
orders,  and  the  dignity  that  work  and  self- 
sufficiency  brings  to  an  Individual  are  some 
of  the  things  th«t  are  taught  at  this  entry 
level. 

Frcxn  neighborhood  sanitation,  the 
trainees  graduate  Into  either  the  rodent  con- 
trol unit  or  the  in-house  maintenance  \inlt. 
At  these  levels,  the  trainees  have  passed  the 
basic  orientation  and  educatloilNto  the  world 
of  work,  and  are  now  reMly  for  the  learning 
of  some  basic  skills  on  their  road  to  employ - 
ability.  In  rodent  control,  the  trainees  learn 
the  facts  and  habits  of  rats  and  how  to  bait 
for  them.  They  also  learn  to  relate  to  the 
community  as  they  educate  and  train  the 
residents  of  the  inner-clty  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  rodents  and  to  recognize  and  bait 
the  various  rodent  habitats.  In  In-house 
maintenance,  the  dudes  leam  the  various 
aspects  of  interior  building  maintenance 
and  repair. 

From  the  rodent  control  and  In-house 
maintenance  training  units,  the  trainees 
graduate  into  either  the  public  housing 
maintenance  and  repair  unit  or  the  auto- 
motive service  and  repair  unit.  These  two 
units  are  the  most  advanced  levels  of  train- 
ing within  Pride.  In  the  public  housing 
maintenance  and  repair  unit,  the  trainees 
are  taught  basic  property  maintenance  and 
repair  while  working  at  some  of  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  properties.  Areas 
covered  include  plastering,  painting,  car- 
pentry, roofing,  plumbing,  electrical  repair, 
gardening  and  lawn  maintenance,  and  ma- 
sonry. From  this  training  level,  graduated 
trainees  are  either  placed  directly  on  Jobs  in 
the  area  of  property  maintenance  and  repair 
(which  Is  true  in  the  majority  of  cases),  or 
placed  In  apprenticeship  programs  in  a  given 
area  of  specialty  (as  a  trainee  gets  Interested 
In  a  given  work  area  and  chooses  to  con- 
centrate there ) . 

In  the  Automotive  service  and  repair  unit, 
the  trainees  are  taught  basic  automotive 
maintenance  and  repair.  One  section  of  this 
unit  concentrates  on  training  men  to  t>e 
service  station  attendants,  and  uses  an  on- 
the-job  training  facility  which  is  itself  a 
service  station  op>eratlon.  The  other  section 
of  this  unit  concentrates  on  training  men 
to  be  automotive  mechanics  and  repairmen, 
and  teaches  basic  automotive  repair.  Prom 
this  training  level,  graduated  trainees  are 
placed  in  Jobs  where  they  can  use  their 
learned  skills,  usually  as  station  attendants 
or  automotive  mechanics. 

As  may  have  been  surmised  by  this  point, 
each  training  level  in  addition  to  being  a 
trsUning  unit,  is  also  a  service  entity.  While 
the  dudes  are  training,  they  are  also  provid- 
ing a  service  to  the  community,  as  in  neigh- 
borhood sanitation,  or  rodent  control,  or 
public  housing  maintenance  and  repair.  Pride 
has  effectively  combined  the  training  aspect 
to  the  service  aspect,  so  that  all  benefit  from 
its  efforts. 

While  the  heart  of  the  Pride  program  is 
manpower  training  and  reclaiming,  in  order 
to  do  this  Job  effectively  several  other  Jobs 
must  be  done  at  the  same  time.  Since  Pride 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  total  man,  a  num- 
ber of  supportive  services  have  been  estab- 
lished to  relate  to  the  dudes'  problems.  In 
order  to  deal  with  basic  reading  and  math 
deficiencies  which  most  dudes  have  when 
they  come  to  the  org^anlzatlon.  Pride  has 
established  au  elaborated  remedial  educa- 
tion unit  which  works  with  the  trainees  on 
a  regular  basis  to  Improve  their  academic 
skills.  Beyond  that,  the  education  unit  has 
developed  a  continuing  educational  program 
and  a  higher  education  program  (In  con- 
Junction  with  American  University  aiul  Cath- 
olic University)  in  order  to  aid  those  train- 
ees that  have  mastered  the  basics,  but  want 
to  continue  their  education  beyond  func- 
tional literacy. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  health  problems 
of  the  trainees.  Pride  has  established  a  health 
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unit  which  has  relationships  and  contracts 
with  a  network  of  doctors  throughout  tht 
city.  There  Is  a  full-time  nurse  employed 
by  Pride  to  deal  with  the  routine  health 
problems  as  they  arise,  and  to  refer  those 
situations  she  cannot  handle  to  doctors  who 
can.  Due  to  the  magnitude  of  drug  addic- 
tion among  Inner-clty  youth,  a  large  part  ol 
the  health  unit's  work  is  working  with  Proj- 
ect Reach,  a  Pride  unit  established  to  aid 
and  rehabilitate  the  dudes  that  are  on  drugs 
and  to  educate  the  dudes  and  their  families 
and  friends  that  are  not,  as  to  the  demonic 
qualities  of  drug  addiction.  Pride  has  at- 
tacked the  problems  of  drug  addiction 
"head-on"  among  Its  trainees,  requiring  and 
challenging  them  to  break  their  habit  and 
aiding  and  supporting  them  as  they  go 
through  the  agony  of  kicking  the  habit. 

Other  supportive  services  provided  by 
Pride  include  legal  services,  family  coun- 
i^p'.ing  and  aid,  recreational  services,  and 
orientation  toward  self-awareness  and  com- 
munity prDblems.  In  each  of  these  areas. 
Pride  has  organljied  a  network  of  profes- 
sionals and  community  people  who  can  re- 
late on  a  referral  or  consultant  basis  In  the 
area  of  their  specialty,  and  thus  provide  the 
trainees  with  the  kind  of  services  they  need 
to  overcome  their  problems. 

A  final  area  of  Pride's  overall  program. 
which  should  be  spoken  to  in  more  detail, 
is  its  thrust  toward  economic  development  in 
the  Black  community.  For  Pride  has  sought 
not  JUEt  to  train  dudes  and  place  them  in 
Jobs  throughout  the  metropolitan  area;  but 
rather  to  establish  businesses  that  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  trainees  that  have  grad- 
uated from  the  Pride  training  program. 
Thus,  the  principals  of  Pride.  Inc.  have 
created  and  established  Pride  Economic  En- 
terprises. Inc.  (PEE).  PEE  was  Incorporated 
in  March  of  1968.  and  is  designed  to  provide 
an  outlet  into  which  some  of  the  graduated 
trainees  move  after  completion  of  their 
training.  To  date.  PEE  has  established  a 
landscaping  and  gardening  operation,  a 
painting  and  maintenance  operation,  three 
operating  service  stations,  and  a  housing 
and  real  estate  operation. 

PEE  has  suffered  some  setbacks  because 
of  the  cc.-mblnatlon  of  the  economic  reces- 
sion which  the  entire  country  is  going 
through,  and  the  special  set  of  dlfflcultles 
caused  by  Pride's  trying  to  run  businesses 
with  trainees  who  are  themselves  still  leam- 
1  ig  and  who  have  not  had  the  experience 
which  most  other  businessmen  have  had. 
But  the  corporation  is  alive  and  doing  well — 
presently  in  the  top  1 '^  of  Black  businesses 
nationally,  both  in  terms  of  number  of  em- 
ployees and  gross  annual  receipts.  If  present 
plans  for  expansion  bear  fruit.  PEE  will  grow 
even  more  In  the  next  year. 

In  summary,  the  Pride  program  is  one  of 
the  most  creative  and  imaginative  programs 
In  the  D  C.  inner-clty.  Community  support 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  program  has  re- 
mained high  throughout  Pride's  entire  exis- 
tence. It  combines  the  professionals  and  the 
dudes  in  a  manpower  training  and  economic 
development  program  which  is  not  outdone 
11.  accrmpllshments  throughout  the  coun- 
try  Pride  is  doing  it. 


THE  EXPORTATION  OF  AMERICAN 
JOBS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  numerous  statements  on  the  floor 
of  th3  Senate  concerning  the  exporting 
of  American  jobs.  My  statements  have 
been  critical  of  union  officials  who  have 
forced  companies  and  entire  industries 
to  flee  overseas.  I  also  have  criticized 
company  and  industry  leaders  who  are 
all  too  willing  to  switch  rather  than 
fight— those  who  readily  abandon  their 


American  plants  for  the  allure  of  low- 
cost  foreign  labor. 

Mine  has  not  been  a  blanket  indict- 
ment. There  are  some  responsible  imion 
leaders  who  understand  the  need  to  keep 
wages  in  line  with  productivity  so  that 
their  members  will  continue  to  have  jobs 

There  are  many  companies  that  have 
acted  responsibly.  And  this  includes 
"multinationals"  which  have  come  under 
heavy  attack  recently. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  many  American 
made  goods  produced  by  high-cost  labor 
cannot  compete  in  foreign  markets.  Be- 
cause of  this,  American  firms  have  estab- 
lished plants  abroad  to  produce  goods 
primarily  for  foreign  markets. 

One  of  the  "multinationals"  that  has 
done  this  is  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
An  article  in  the  company  publication, 
"The  Wingfoot  Clan,"  explains  the  Good- 
year objectives.  "Rie  article  also  points 
out  the  growing  threat  of  tire  imports  to 
our  domestic  tire  producers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GooDTZA*    Does    Not    Export    Jobs    When 
It  Bniij>s  Plants  Overseas 

At  the  AFL-CIO  Conference  on  Jobs  In 
Washington  much  was  said  about  the  ex- 
porting of  Jobs,  licenses,  technology  and 
patents. 

"The  Impact  of  the  trade  Job  loss  is  felt  by 
virtually  every  American  worker,  teen-agers, 
blacks,  urban  and  rural  dwellers,  union 
workers  and  non-union  workers  alike,"  said 
Paul  Jennings,  president  of  the  electrical 
workers  union. 

The  president  of  the  steelworkers  imlon, 
I.  W.  Abel,  was  critical  of  American-based 
multinational  companies  that  produce  goods 
in  cheap-labor  areas  for  sale  In  the  VS. 

George  Meany,  prssident  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
said  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Job  confer- 
ence was  to  "consider  the  export  of  Jobs  by 
multinational  corporations  that  close  plants 
in  America  and  go  abroad  and  produce  prod- 
ucts with  foreign  labor  under  American  man- 
agement, American  technique,  American 
know-how,  American  financing  and  then 
they  take  the  product  and  bring  it  back  to 
America  to  sell  at  American  prices." 

Meany  said  the  net  result  is  the  permanent 
loss  of  Jobs  for  people  In  the  States. 

The  United  Rubber  Worker  newspaper  has 
described  the  "exporting  of  Jobs"  and  has 
stated  that  "multinational  corporations  are 
moving  'work'  out  of  the  country." 

The  claim  that  multinational  corporations 
are  exporting  Jobs  is  an  unfair  one,  it  seems 
to  us. 

Let's  consider  the  situation  at  Ooodyear,  a 
multinational  corporation  with  operations 
all  over  the  Free  World. 

Ooodyear  builds  and  expands  overseas  only 
If  the  market  potential  and  return  on  In- 
vestments are  promising.  If  we  didnt  put  up 
a  plant  then  a  competitor  probably  would. 

We  can't  compete  in  foreign  markets 
through  exports  from  the  United  States. 
Wage  differentials,  tariffs,  other  Import  re- 
strictions and  transportation  costs  make  it 
impossible  for  U.S.  manufactured  tires  to 
compete.  So.  our  alternatives  are  to  establish 
factories  abroad  or  give  up  foreign  markets. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  Ooodyear-made 
tires  overseas  are  imported  to  the  U.8.  These 
generally  are  sptecial,  small  sizes  required  for 
replacement  sales  for  foreign-made  cars  sold 
here  where  the  volume  is  too  low  to  sup- 


port local  production.  These  Ooodyear-made 
Imported  tires  help  to  meet  the  acute  short- 
ages of  various  sizes  and  provide  our  dealer* 
with  a  complete  line  to  service  owners  of 
foreign  cars. 

Our  plants  abroad  actually  increase  Good- 
year Jobs  in  the  United  States.  Thoee  plants 
often  utilize  materials  produced  by  Good- 
yearltes  in  the  United  States,  machinery 
nmde  by  Ooodyearltes  in  the  United  States 
and  always  technical  and  management  sup- 
port from  Ooodyearitea  in  the  United  States. 
The  jobs  required  to  produce  those  materials, 
machinery  and  technical-management  sup- 
port wouldn't  exist  if  Goodyear  were  shut  out 
of  foreign  markets. 

When  Goodyear  has  gone  abroad  to  build 
a  plant,  the  objective  has  been  to  sell  abroad, 
not  here.  We  have  not  moved  "work"  out  of 
the  coiuitry;  we  have  not  exported  Jobs. 

Job  losses  in  the  U.S.  tire  indtistry  are  be- 
ing caused  by  the  ever-increasing  rate  of  Im- 
ported foreign-made  tires.  These  are  tires 
mostly  from  Italy,  France  and  Japan,  made 
by  foreign-owned  companies  and  not  by 
Gtoodyear  plants  In  those  countries. 

For  example,  Japanese  companies  are  now 
the  number  one  importer  of  truck  tires  into 
the  U.S.  and  the  fastest  growing  Importer 
of  auto  tires — up  196  per  cent  this  year  from 
1970. 

A  French  company,  Mlchelin,  the  number 
one  impKjrter  of  passenger  tires  to  the  United 
States,  is  building  a  $100-mUllon  plant  in 
Nova  Scotia  with  Canadian  subsidies,  pri- 
marily to  produce  truck  tires  for  the  U.S. 
market. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  In  The  Wingfoot 
Clan  In  the  past,  foreign  tires  have  captured 
more  than  9  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  market.  The 
extent  of  their  success  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  foreign  tires  had  less  than  3  per  cent  of 
the  market  five  years  ago. 

Auto  and  truck  tire  imports  in  1970  (In- 
cluding tires  on  Imported  vehicles)  totaled 
19.4-mlUlon  units,  more  than  four  times  the 
number  of  units  that  domestic  tire  makers 
exported.  The  import  total  represents  approx- 
imately 8,900  Jobs  lost  for  the  U.S.  rubber 
products  Industry. 

Tires  are  being  Imported  Into  the  U.S.  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate  because  they  can  be 
sold  here  at  competitive  prices.  President 
Nixon's  recent  order  imposing  a  10  per  cent 
surcharge  on  imports  may  slow  the  number 
of  tires  coming  into  the  U.S.,  but  the  effect 
of  the  stu-charge  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

The  greater  gains  abroad  in  output  per 
worker  have  enabled  foreign  tire  makers  to 
capitalize  on  their  lower  labor  costs.  Tire  in- 
dustry wages  and  benefits  in  the  U.S.  are  In 
excess  of  $6  per  hour  compared  with  overseas 
wages  of  81  to  $8  per  hour. 

It  is  true  that  wages  in  other  countries 
are  increasing,  but  productivity  is  going  up 
right  along  with  them.  In  Japan — between 
1963  and  1969 — wages  Increased  100  per  cent 
and  productivity  Increased  at  the  same  rate. 
During  the  same  period,  U.S.  wages  Increased 
30  per  cent,  but  productivity  showed  only  an 
18  per  cent  (tain. 

Goodyear  is  not  exporting  Jobs,  but  Jobs 
are  being  lost  In  the  U.S.  rubber  products  in- 
dustry because  of  the  Import  squeeze.  And, 
unless  great  productivity  can  be  achieved  at 
plant  levels,  the  situation  will  not  improve 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  next  Mon- 
day the  Senate  will  open  debate  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  to  extend 
the  draft. 

The  question  of  extending  the  draft 
has  been  settled  by  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  voting  in  favor  of  a 
2-year  extension. 
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U  the  question  concerned  only  the 
draft,  I  am  not  certain  that  a  lengthy  de- 
bate on  the  c<»iference  report  would  be 
merited.  And  I  say  that  as  one  who  voted 
against  extending  the  draft. 

However,  the  draft  is  not  the  only 
question. 

The  bill  also  includes  pay  raises  for 
the  military,  and  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which,  as  approved  by  the  Senate, 
would  establish  as  our  national  policy  a 
time  certain  by  which  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
completed. 

In  my  view,  the  compromise  reached  by 
House-Senate  conferees  on  both  these 
items  is  unsatisfactory — so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  even  standing  separately,  each 
provides  ample  reason  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report. 

While  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
the  Mansfield  amendment  at  a  later 
date,  I  will  limit  my  remarks  today  to  one 
aspect  of  the  question  of  pay  raises  for 
military  personnel. 

As  I  imderstand  the  situation,  the  con- 
ferees reduced  the  pay  package  by  about 
1300  million,  taking  most  of  that  amount 
out  of  raises  approved  for  personnel  in 
the  lower  ranks. 

Not  only  does  this  compromise  work 
against  developing  an  all-volunteer  army 
in  future,  it  also  continues  present  hard- 
ships on  many  of  our  enlisted  men.  par- 
ticularly those  serving  abroad. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Ale.  David  R.  Hawke,  which  pointed 
out  the  adverse  effect  the  wage  freeze, 
in  the  face  of  changing  dollar  values  and 
rising  prices,  had  on  yoimg  servicemen 
stationed  in  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Airman 
Hawke's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  for  while  it  deals  with  the 
wage  freeze,  it  also  bears  directly  on  the 
difficulties  young  servicemen  have  in 
making  ends  meet  while  serving  their 
country  abroad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Am-nsT  24,    1971. 

DXAK  Sib:  I  am  writing  In  regard  to  a 
matter  whlcb  I  beUeve  ahould  be  brought 
to  tli«  attention  of  the  senate.  In  regard 
to  the  President's  "90  day"  price  freeze  and 
how  It  has  adrersely  affected  the  young  smt- 
loemen,  both  married  and  unmarried  here 
In  Europe. 

My  main  concern  Is  "Over  3  yean"  lon- 
gevity pay  and  Its  suspension  under  the 
Price  Freeae  Act.  Longevity  pay  Is  neither 
a  raise  as  such  nor  an  allowance,  it's  part 
of  your  basic  pay  and  as  much  entitled  to 
you  as  BAQ,  "Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters" 
U  for  married  personnel. 

Also  for  1st  term  airmen,  and  particu- 
larly married  airmen  In  the  pay-grades  of 
E-3 — E-4  It  is  a  very  substantia,  increase 
and  assistance.  He  may  have  frozen  stateside 
rent.  food.  utUltlea  or  clothing  prices,  but 
it  doeent  help  the  1st  term  struggling  air- 
men living  on  the  economy  here  In  Oerma- 
ny.  Also  with  the  dollar  losing  conversion 
value  to  the  Mark,  prices  are  rising  con- 
stantly. 

With  the  suspension  of  longevity  pay.  the 
young  airmen  is  doubly  hurt.  It's  as  much  a 
change  In  job  status  as  a  promotion  is,  and 
as  much  as  increase  in  pay.  For  an  E-3  who 
la  married,  and  Uvlng  in  Germany  on  the 
economy,  it's  a  definite  struggle.  His  total 
pay  with  one  dependent,  a  wife,  is  $346  a 
month.  Out  of  this  at  least  970  for  grocerlee, 


•85  for  rent,  then  utUltlee,  car  and  Insur- 
ance payments  or  upke^  on  a  car.  The  $72 
tor  "Over  3  years"  pay  la  a  definite  wel- 
come, and  helps  greatly  to  ease  a  deplora- 
ble financial  situation. 

It  would  be  deeply  appreciated  If  you 
would  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  youl 
I>eerB. 

I'm  only  asking  for  what  is  entitled  to  us, 
not  a  raise,  or  allowance,  but  part  of  our 
basic  pay  which  is  being  withheld,  restored 
to  us  who  become  eligible  during  the  80  day 
period. 

Personally,  I  dont  become  eUgible  until 
Dec.  18,  so  this  is  not  a  selfish  concern. 

I  and  all  lower  ranked  airmen  would  ap- 
preciate your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Ale  David  R.  Hawkx. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
29,  CBS  ETvenlng  News  ran  a  segment  on 
living  conditions  among  married  draftees 
living  in  West  Germany. 

The  conclusion  of  CBS  Reporter  John 
Sheahan  was: 

The  poorest  of  the  poor  here  in  West 
Germany  are  Americans,  young  men  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  they're  poor  be- 
cause they're  here  serving  their  coimtry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  that  news  story  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

CBS  EvENiKo  Nkws  WrrH  Waltih  CBONKnr : 
RoG^  MiTDD  IN  Nrw  York 

MuDD.  For  years,  the  Army's  policy  regard- 
ing married  draftees  who  are  sent  overseas 
Is  not  to  provide  expenses  for  their  families 
to  Join  them.  This  Is  because  a  draftee  is 
a  short-termer,  relatively  speaking,  and  the 
Army  does  not  consider  his  stay  in  an  over- 
seas zone  to  be  long  enough  to  warrant  the 
expense.  So  if  a  married  draftee  wants  his 
family  to  Join  him,  he  must  pay  the  bills 
himself,  and  the  going  can  ge>t  rough.  John 
Sheahan  reports  from  West  Germany. 

Shxaham.  The  poorest  of  the  poor  here 
In  West  Germany  are  Americans,  young  men 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  they're  poor 
because  they're  here  serving  their  coim.try. 
Sergeants  and  officers  get  along  all  right: 
their  wives  and  families  are  brought  to 
Europe  at  government  expense.  The  Im- 
poverished are  men  below  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant. They  have  to  pay  their  families'  fares 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  get  along  without 
government  hoiising.  There's  no  one  to  pro- 
tect them  from  gouging  German  landlords. 

Sp/4.  DAvm  Pkppl*.  I  don't  think— 1  don't 
see  why  a  major's  wife,  or  a  colonel's  wife, 
or  even,  you  know,  an  E-7  or  an  E-8  or  E-8s 
wife  is  more  important  than  mine.  I  feel  that 
I  was  drafted,  and  I  was  married  when  I  was 
drafted,  and  I  don't  think  there's  any  reason 
for  me  not  to  be  with  my  wife,  unless  of 
course  I  was  in  a  war  zone. 

Shtaran.  We  visited  Specialist  Fourth 
CTass  David  Pepple  and  hU  wife  Gayle.  He 
earns  $331  a  month  and  pays  »85  for  this 
apartment.  That's  about  twice  the  rent  a 
German  would  pay.  Their  ai>artment  is  un- 
heated  except  for  an  oil-fired  space  heater  in 
the  kitchen.  The  landlord's  cesspool  is  full, 
so  now  the  sewage  is  Just  pumped  out  into 
the  backyard. 

Pxppux.  In  the  summer  time  it's  impossible 
to  even  open  up  the  windows  to  get  any  air 
in  the  house,  because  all  the  air  Is  very  foul. 

Mrs.  Gatlx  Pekpls.  I  used  to  be  a  social 
worker,  and  I  couldn't  understand  how 
pec^Ie  could  be  so  bitter  about  the  way  they 
lived,  and  now  I  can  really  understand. 

SaxAHAi*.  Inflation  and  the  revaluation 
of  the  German  mark  have  combined  to  knock 
10  to  15  percent  out  of  the  buying  power  of 


the  dollar  here  in  the  last  16  months.  Things 
would  be  better  If  their  wives  could  wxvk. 
but  because  of  the  langiiage  barrier  the 
only  Jobs  available  are  connected  with  the 
Army  Itself,  and  for  most  wives  those  Jobs 
are  not  available. 

Who  gets  those  Jobs? 

Woman.  The  Germans. 

PxTPia.  There  are — there  are — In  the  hos- 
pital. I  can  speak  for  the  hospital,  there  are 
secretaries,  and  all  the  secretaries,  to  my 
knowledge,  are  either  local  nationals  or  have 
been  brought  in  from  other  countries.  There 
are  some  from  Ireland,  and  some  from 
England,  and  some  other  countries,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that,  you  know,  the  United 
States  is  so  worried  about  the  gold  flow,  and 
they  have  signs  in  the  commissaries,  you 
know,  buy  American  beer,  stop  the  gold  flow, 
and  it  seems  very  ironical,  the  American 
people  are  paying  out  money  and  to  hire 
local  nationals  when  our  wives  are  Just  sit- 
ting at  home  and  cannot  flnd  Jobs. 

Shxahan.  Some  GIs  have  discussed  their 
desperate  poverty  with  Army  psychiatrist 
Major  Steve  Slmring. 

SiMxiNo.  I  think  that  people  who  want 
work  and  want  to  make  It  should  be  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to,  and  I'd  certainly 
like  to  see  more  Jobs  available  for  depend- 
ent wives  of  American  citizens.  If  the  Ger- 
man government  wont  provide  them  I  think 
our  government  should.  I'd  certainly  like  to 
see  the  implementation  of  welfare,  public 
assistance,  here,  on  the  same  basis  as  it  is 
in  the  States,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  someone  has  the  right  to  get  welfare  in 
the  States,  he  should  here,  and  likewise,  I'd 
like  to  see  food  stamps  be  brought  here  to 
Germany. 

Shkahan.  Nineteen-year-old  Army  wife 
Linda  asked  us  to  give  her  a  ride  home  from 
the  military  hospital.  Doctors  told  her  her 
nlne-week-old  baby  Mike  had  pneumonia, 
but  the  baby  was  not  admitted.  She  was  told 
to  take  him  home  again.  When  we  got  to 
Linda's  apartment  we  found  her  home  was 
one  of  the  worst  we  had  seen. 

It's  good  that  you  were  able  to  borrow — 
borrow  a  vaporizer.  What  did  they  tell  you  at 
the  hospital? 

Linda.  Well,  the  doctor  In  emergency  told 
me — first  of  all  he  asked  me  if  I  had  a  vapor- 
izer, and  I  had  no  vaporizer.  So  he  told  me 
to  put — turn  on  the  hot  water,  and  I  told 
him  we  didn't  have  hot  water.  And  next  he 
told  me  to  put  him  In  the  shower  and  put 
him  near  the  shower  and  turn  on  the  hot 
water  so  there'd  be  steam.  I  told  him  we 
didn't  have  any  shower.  And  so  he  told  me  to 
put  him  in  a  bathtub  with  warm  water. 
We  dont  have  a  bathtub.  And  then  he  said 
move  his  bed  next  to  the  heater.  And  I  told 
him  we  don't  have  one,  and  he  said  a  regis- 
ter, and  I  said  we  don't  have  a  register.  And 
I  told  him  we  had  oU  heat,  and  he  said  where 
do  you  live,  you  know,  and  I  told  him  we 
lived  in  German  housing.  He  couldn't  be- 
lieve It. 

Sheahan.  It's  notable  that  no  one  we've 
talked  with  has  objected  to  being  In  the 
Army  or  to  being  dnifted.  They're  proud  to 
serve  their  country.  What  they  do  object  to 
Is  being  poor.  And  they're  disillusioned— 
they  feel  that  somehow  their  country  has 
let  them  down. 

(John  Sheahan.  CBS  NEWS,  Nuremburg.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  subsequent 
to  receiving  the  transcript.  I  asked  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  comment  on 
the  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letters  and  the  answers  from 
Pentagon  officials  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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FXBRXTART    9,    1971. 

Secretary  Mzltin  Laisd, 
Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  SxcRXTAaT  Laixo:  Enclosed  Is  a  tran- 
script of  a  portion  of  the  January  29,  1971, 
CBS  Evening  News  with  Walter  Cronkite. 

The  segment  was  concerned  with  reports 
about  poor  living  conditions  experienced  by 
draftees  in  Europe. 

It  would  be  appreciated  greatly  if  you 
would  conunent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
port, particularly  as  to  the  case  of  the 
nine  week  old  baby  who  had  pneumonia 
but  was  not  admitted  to  the  army  hospital. 

If  the  reports  of  the  living  conditions  are 
accurate.  I  would  appreciate  additional  In- 
formation on  what  is  being  done  to  correct 
what  can  only  be  described  as  shocking  treat- 
ment of  American  citizens. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 


Assistant  Skckktabt  or  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  22, 1971. 
Hon.  I»HiLip  A.  Haxt, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbae  Senator  Haxt:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  February  9,  1971  regarding 
problems  of  Junior  enlisted  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  with  dependents  In  Germany, 
as  reported  on  a  CBS-TV  news  broadcast  on 
January  29.  1971. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  Inquiries 
received  on  this  matter,  a  fact  sheet  has  been 
prepared.  A  copy  Is  enclosed  for  your  Infor- 
mation. 

Your  Interest  in  matters  affecting  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Leo  E.  Benade, 
Jlfo^or  General,    USA.   Deputy  Aasittant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


Problems  or  Junior  Enlisted  Members  of 
THE  Armed 'forces  Wrrn  Dependents  in 
Germany  - 

On  January  29,  1971,  on  CBS-TV,  a  report 
was  given  on  the  problems  of  the  junior  en- 
listed members  of  the  Armed  Forces  with 
dependents  In  Germany.  The  report  concen- 
trated on  the  Inadequate  housing  avail- 
able, the  need  for  an  increase  In  pay  and 
allowances,  and  one  example  of  alleged  poor 
medical  care. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  long  rec- 
ognized that  there  is  not  enough  adeqviate 
housing  at  fair  rental  cost  for  all  military 
members  who  are  required  by  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Germany  in  order  for  us  to  meet 
our  NATO  commitments.  Members  of  all 
grades,  officers  and  enlisted,  volunteers  and 
draftees,  are  advised  not  to  move  their 
families  into  the  area  unless  the  local  com- 
mand certifles  that  adequate  housing  is 
available  and  that  the  dependents  will  be 
"command  sponsored."  They  are  advised  that 
If  they  do  move  their  families  at  their 
own  expense,  they  will  encounter  many 
difficulties  while  living  on  the  local 
economy  in  what  is  essentially  a  to\irist 
status:  the  fact  that  they  cannot  qualify 
for  or  enjoy  the  advantages  of  command 
sponsorship  (e.g.  retium  government  trans- 
portation to  the  continental  United  States 
and  full  logistical  support);  and  the  gen- 
erally high  living  and  transportation  costs  In- 
volved. Where  his  dependents  are  not  "com- 
mand sponsored."  the  tour  length  of  the 
military  member  has  been  shortened  by  ap- 
proximately one  year  in  order  to  partially 
compensate  for  the  resulting  separations. 

However,  since  mUltary  dependents  enjoy 
the  same  rights  as  other  U.S.  citizens,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  cannot  prevent  them 
from  traveling  at  their  own  expense  to  the 
serviceman's  overseas  duty  station  and  some 
members  do  decide  to  move  their  dependents 


at  their  own  expense  and  take  their  chances 
on  locating  housing.  In  these  cases,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  extended  certain 
entitlements  which  are  vital  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  these  dependents,  such  as 
medical  care  and  the  use  of  commissaries  and 
post  exchanges. 

In  addition,  although  the  member  is  serv- 
ing the  shorter  tour  (the  "without  depend- 
ents" tour)  and  barracks  and  messing  facili- 
ties are  available  for  him,  commands  rec- 
ognize that  when  the  family  Is,  In  fact.  In 
the  area,  they  should  be  able  to  live  together. 
Exceptions  are  made,  therefore,  to  authorlee 
the  member  to  live  off  base,  and  he  is  paid 
the  maximum  additional  aUowances  permit- 
ted by  law.  Dependent  on  the  location  In 
Germany,  these  extra  allowances  range  from 
$45.60  to  875.60  per  month  for  the  member 
in  the  lowest  pay  grades.  These  are  In  addi- 
tion to  basic  pay  and  quarters  aUowance. 
For  example,  an  E-4  with  less  than  3  years' 
service,  with  one  dependent  who  la  not  "com- 
mand sponsored"  receives  8340.00  base  pay, 
$90.60  quarters  allowance,  846.00  commuted 
rations  plus  the  housing  allowance.  If  applic- 
able In  the  area  where  he  is  stationed.  The 
report  that  a  SPC  4  earns  only  8331  a  month 
was  Incorrect. 

The  allegation  that  a  baby,  named  Michael, 
suffering  from  pneumonia,  was  denied  ad- 
mission to  the  U.S.  Army  Hospital  has  been 
Investigated.  The  records  of  the  hospital  and 
discussions  with  the  doctors  who  treated  the 
baby  do  not  support  the  allegations.  The 
baby  was  seen  four  times  at  the  outpatient 
clinic;  on  January  24,  January  25  (once  dur- 
ing the  day  when  his  temperature  was  normal 
and  later  that  evening  when  his  temperature 
was  elevated)  and  again  on  January  27  when 
he  was  greatly  Improved  and  had  a  normal 
temperature.  The  diagnosis  on  January  24 
was  am  upper  respiratory  Infection,  but 
Michael  was  not  In  need  of  hospitalization. 
A  chest  X-ray  was  taken  on  January  25. 
which  showed  no  evidence  of  pneumonia. 
Hospital  records  show  that  during  this  period, 
Michael  gained  two  pounds. 

The  hiring  of  foreign  nationals  In  Germany 
is  not  a  condition  of  a  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  (SOFA)  as  was  Indicated  in  the 
news  broadcast.  Actually,  since  1061,  instruc- 
tions have  been  Issued  requiring  that  vacan- 
cies In  nonappropriated  fund  activities,  such 
as  post  exchanges,  be  flUed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  United  States  citizens,  including  de- 
pendents and  off-duty  military  personnel,  to 
the  maximum  practical  extent. 

At  the  present  time,  in  all  overseas  areas 
where  adequate  housing  is  available  and  de- 
pendents are  "command  sponsored"  trans- 
portation of  dependents,  movement  of  house- 
hold goods,  transportation  of  a  privately 
owned  vehicle  and  overseas  housing  and  cost 
of  living  allowances  are  entitlements  of 
members  of  pay  grade  E-5  and  senior,  and 
those  E-4's  with  over  four  years'  service  or 
a  six  year  active  duty  commitment.  The 
feasibility  of  extending  these  entitlements  to 
all  service  members  Is  under  study. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense 
after  extensive  study  of  military  pay  allow- 
ances, has  submitted  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posed legislation  which.  If  enacted,  will  sub- 
stantially increase  the  basic  pay  (up  to  50<*  ) 
and  quarters  allowance  of  mUltary  members 
with  less  than  two  years'  service. 

March    1,    1971. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Leo  E.  Benade, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Major  General  Benade:  Thank  you 
for  your  reply  to  my  inquiry  about  living 
conditions  among  Junior  enlisted  members 
and  their  families  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Germany. 

So  that  CBS  News  may  be  aware  of  the 
points  you  make,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 


of  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  fact   sheet  to 
Mr.   Walter  Cronkite. 

In  addition.  I  flnd  that  the  fact  sheet 
raises  several  unanswered  questions. 

Admittedly,  creation  of  an  all  volunteer 
army,  or  slgnlflcant  Increases  in  basic  pay 
for  enlisted  men,  or  a  decision  to  withdraw 
a  significant  number  of  our  troops  from 
Europe  may  alleviate  some  of  the  problems 
outlined  In  the  newscast,  those  changes  are 
at  best  sometime  distant,  and  we  still  have 
the  immediate  problem  about  conditions  as 
they  exist  today. 

Apparently,  the  Defense  Department 
agrees  that  the  newscast  did  not  exaggerate 
the  general  conditions  under  which  Junior 
enlisted  men  and  their  families  live  In  Ger- 
many. 

In  the  fact  sheet,  you  report  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  considering  the 
extension  of  certain  entitlements  to  junior 
enlisted    men. 

Has  the  Department  of  Defense  made  any 
studies  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
entitlements  would  satisfactorily  alleviate 
the   problem? 

Is  legislation  required  to  extend  these 
entitlements? 

How  long  will  be  required  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  complete  its  study  on  the  feasibility 
of  extending  these  entitlements? 

Does  the  Department  have  any  flgures  to 
show  if  the  proposed  pay  increase  would 
alleviate  this  problem? 

And  finally,  has  the  Department  consid- 
ered the  poeslbUity  of  extending  food  stamp 
and  welfare  programs  available  in  this  coun- 
try to  families  of  enlisted  men  living  In 
Germany,  as  was  suggested  on  the  newscast? 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Phiup  a.  Hart 

Assistant  Secretart  of  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  March  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  Phblxp  a.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hast:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  1,  1971,  in  which  you 
requested  further  information  on  Junior  en- 
listed members  and  their  families  in  Ger- 
many. 

As  you  know  from  the  Fact  Sheet  enclosed 
in  my  letter  of  Pebrxiary  22,  adequate  hous- 
ing does  not  exist  for  all  military  members 
who  are  required  by  oui  Armed  Forces  in 
Germany  in  order  for  us  to  meet  our  NATO 
commitments.  This  is  the  basic  problem. 

In  response  to  your  speclflc  questions,  the 
following  answers  are  provided  for  your  in- 
formation : 

Q.  Has  the  Department  of  Defense  made 
any  studies  to  determine  whether  or  not 
these  entitlements  would  satisfactorily  alle- 
viate the  problem? 

A.  The  entitlements  in  question  are  (1) 
transportation  of  dependents,  (21  movement 
of  household  goods.  (3)  transportation  of  a 
privately  owned  vehicle.  (4)  dislocation  al- 
lowance, and  (5)  overseas  aUowances.  En- 
titlement to  these  aMowances  would  not 
solve  the  problems  co)\jected  with  housing 
shortages,  such  as  exist  in  Germany,  since 
the  allowances  are  not  paid  to  any  member 
of  any  grade  if  the  command  advises  the 
member  that  there  is  no  adequate  housing 
and  his  dependents  will  not  be  "command 
sponsored." 

Q.  Is  legislation  required  to  extend  these 
entitlements? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  win  be  required  for  the  De- 
partment to  complete  its  study  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  extending  these  entitlements? 

A.  Preliminary  reports  on  the  estimated 
cost  of  extending  the  entitlements  to  mem- 
bers in  pay  grades  1.  2.  3  and  those  in  pay 
grade  4  who  are  not  presently  eligible  show 
that  the  minimum  cost  would  be  approxi- 
mately $169.5  million  per  annum.  These  re- 
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ports  were  based  on  expected  force  levels  as 
of  January  1972.  Considering  these  cost  esti- 
mates It  would  appear  that  extension  of  all 
these  entitlements  to  all  members  will  not 
be  feasible  in  the  near  future.  However,  fur- 
ther studies  are  being  made  to  see  If  a  phased 
program  might  be  possible. 

Q.  Does  the  Department  have  any  figures 
to  show  If  the  proposed  pay  increase  would 
alleviate  this  problem? 

A.  The  proposed  pay  Increase  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  lack  of  adequate  housing  In 
Germany.  It  will  help  the  Junior  member, 
wherever  he  Is  stationed,  to  better  feed  and 
Clothe  himself  and  his  family. 

Q.  Has  the  Departmect  considered  the 
possibility  of  extending  food  stamp  and  wel- 
fare programs  available  In  this  country  to 
families  of  enlisted  men  living  In  Germany, 
as  was  suggested  on  the  newscast? 

A.  No.  The  food  stamp  and  welfare  pro- 
Sramsare  administered  under  the  direction 
of  HEW  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  local  communities  In  the  United  States, 
where  determination  of  ellglbUlty  and  distri- 
bution of  food  stamps  and  welfare  benefits 
are  controlled.  It  la  not  considered  appropri- 
ate or  feasible  for  the  mUltary  departments 
to  request  authority  to  establish  wel- 
fare offices  In  every  locality  overseas  to  ad- 
minister such  a  program.  Those  members 
who  are  eUglble  to  move  their  families  at 
government  expense  to  their  overseas  duty 
stations  receive  a  housing  aUowance  (HA) 
and/ or  a  cost  of  living  aUowance  (COLA) 
where  costs  exceed  those  In  the  United 
States.  For  those  In  the  lower  pay  grades  who 
are  not  eligible  to  move  their  families  at 
government  expense  but  who  elect  to  move 
them  at  their  own  expense,  the  Immediate 
financial  aid  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recommends  is  the  increase  In  basic 
pay  which  Is  presently  before  the  Congress 

In  summary.  In  overseas  locations,  such  as 
Germany,  where  It  Is  known  that  there  U 
not  suflSclent  adequate  bousing  for  all  the 
members  who  are  needed  there,  the  Services 
wUl  continue  to  advise  officers  and  enlisted 
members,  both  volunteers  and  draftees,  not 
to  move  their  families  Into  those  areas  un- 
less they  are  eligible  for  government  trans- 
portation entlUements  and  the  local  com- 
mand certifies  that  adequate  housing  Is 
avaUable.  For  those  who  do  not  receive  this 
certification  or  who  are  not  in  any  case 
eligible  tor  entitlements  such  as  transporta- 
tion of  dependents,  etc..  the  tour  length  is 
shortened  to  partially  compensate  for  the 
resulting  separations. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  In  this  matter.  Tour  Interest  Is  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

L*o  E.   Benaok, 
Major  General.  U.S. A..  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  apparentJy 
at  least  as  of  March  15.  a  major  portion 
of  this  Nation's  policy  to  help  young 
married  draftees  serving  abroad  was  to 
discourage  wives  and  children  from  ac- 
companying hurf>ands  and  fathers  on 
foreign  assignments. 

That  Indeed  seems  a  strange  way  to 
build  morale,  to  encourage  young  people 
to  make  a  career  of  the  military. 

While  it  noay  be  true,  as  stated  in  the 
letter  from  MaJ.  Oen.  Leo  L.  Benade. 
that  pay  raises  would  not  solve  the  hous- 
ing problem  in  West  Germany,  pay  raises 
would  certainly  help  make  life  more 
bearable,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
the  Nation's  lower  grade  military  per- 
sonnel. 

The  letter  from  Airman  Hawke  and  the 
transcript  of  the  CBS  documentary  make 
a  compelling  case  that  the  Senate  ought 
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to  reject  the  conference  report  on  the 
draft  bill  on  the  basis  of  the  decision  to 
reduce  pay  raises  for  enlisted  men. 


DRAFT   CONFERENCE   REPORT   OP- 
POSED   BY    SENATOR    BROOKE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day next,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  se- 
lective service  conference  report.  I  do  not 
intend  to  join  in  any  effort  to  filibuster 
this  measure,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
fully  explained  in  the  past;  namely,  that 
I  believe  the  sole  purpose  of  debate  is  to 
educate,  not  to  delay.  When  reasonable 
time  has  been  taken  to  debate  an  issue, 
I  think  the  Senate  should  be  allowed  to 
work  its  will. 

However,  since  coming  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate I  have  consistently  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft,  and  I  will  vote 
against  it  this  time,  as  well. 

My  opposition  to  the  draft  is  based  on 
two  primary  considerations:  First,  my 
abhorrence  of  involuntary  servitude;  sec- 
ond, my  conviction  that  compulsory  mil- 
itary service  is  more  costly,  both  in  social 
aoid  economic  terms,  than  a  volunteer 
armed  service  would  be. 

In  addition,  I  find  two  other  sections 
of  the  conference  report  unacceptable :  I 
refer  to  the  emasculation  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  and  to  changes  adopted 
by  the  conferees  in  the  pay  raise 
provisions. 

A  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  is  not 
what  the  majority  of  Senators  had  in 
mind  when  they  voted,  61  to  38.  in  favor 
of  the  original  Mansfield  amendment  re- 
quiring the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Vietnam  within  9  months. 
Subsequent  electoral  practices  in  Viet- 
nam have  obviated  any  argument  for  re- 
maining there  longer,  or  for  insisting  on 
full  flexibility  In  determining  when  our 
commitment  shall  end.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Government  has  demonstrated 
that  it  no  longer  deserves  our  support. 

A  reduction  In  military  pay  raises  be- 
low those  approved  by  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  is  further  reason  for  op- 
posing the  conference  report.  The  men 
of  our  Armed  Forces  have  subsisted  on 
pittance  pay  for  far  too  long.  If  we  are 
indeed  serious  about  moving,  even  2  or 
more  years  from  now,  to  an  all-volunteer 
army,  we  must  take  steps  now  to  insure 
that  military  service  will  be  attractive  to 
the  larger  number  of  men  and  women 
who  will  be  required  to  fill  the  ranks. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  conference 
report  will  be  rejected. 


SANTA  BARBARA  OIL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  in  the  Senate,  both  my  col- 
league frtMn  California  (Mr.  Tunniy) 
and  I  urged  President  Nixon  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  not  to  allow  two 
more  drilling  platforms  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  until  Congress  has  had 
a  chance  to  review  both  the  envlrcmmen- 
tal  impact  statement  and  the  pending 
bills  to  limit  oil  develc^ment  in  the 
channel. 

The  ill-considered  priorities  which 
have  allowed  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
to  continue  to  be  polluted  by  oil  develop- 
ment were  excellently  analysed  last  Sun- 


day in  a  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Santa  BAaaiARA  Drillino 
la  the  oil  extracted  from  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  worth  the  certain  cost  of  environ- 
mental   damage    and   the   potential   risk   of 
much  greater  damage? 

We.  and  many  Callfornlans,  believe  it  Is 
not.  The  Nixon  Administration  believes  It  Is. 
On  this  point  the  difference  is  basic.  The 
Administration  misjudges  the  temper  of  Cali- 
fornia If  It  thinks  Callfornlans  will  Indiffer- 
ently regard  more  oil  drilling  from  more  plat- 
forms in  the  offshore  lands. 

The  Interior  Department,  which  recently 
lifted  the  suspension  on  exploratory  drilling 
In  14  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  channel,  has 
now  cleared  the  way  for  two  more  platforms 
to  be  built  and  more  wells  to  be  drilled  from 
them.  In  so  doing  the  Interior  Department 
overrode  both  the  objections  of  the  federal 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  residents  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  Immediate  question  is  whether  more 
drilling  Is  necessary  to  relieve  the  pressiire 
that  caused  the  notorious  blowout  and  oil 
spill  In  the  chatuael  In  1969,  the  event,  by  the 
way.  that  was  perhaps  the  principal  catalyst 
for  the  citizens'  environmental  movement 
now  under  way. 

In  June,  1969,  a  White  House  panel  decided 
that  the  undersea  oil  deposits  from  which  the 
blowout  burst  should  be  depleted  to  avoid 
another  spill.  On  this  point  there  has  been 
some  disagreement  among  scientists.  It  is 
not  so  clear  as  the  government  contends  that 
continuing  to  pump  and  to  drUl  will  In  fact 
decrease  the  danger  of  more  blowouts  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  advised 
more  "discussion." 

The  larger  question  is  whether  m-ar?  oil 
ought  to  be  taken  from  the  channel  at  all. 

The  oil  companies  want  to.  naturally 
enough,  because  they  are  In  the  business  of 
getting  oil  as  cheaply  and  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible. They  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take 
any  other  view.  But  the  government's  obliga- 
tions are  different.  The  government's  obliga- 
tions are  to  weigh  the  natural  interests  of  the 
oil  companies  against  the  lau-ger  public  In- 
terest. And  here  the  Interior  Department  has 
consistently  taken  the  side  of  the  oil  com- 
panies, sometimes  against  the  advice  of  the 
federal  environmentalists. 

The  Interior  Department  holds  to  the  view 
that  there  Is  a  "demonstrated  need"  for  more 
oil.  There  Is.  If  the  oil  from  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  were  thq  only  oil  the  country 
had.  or  If  It  were  a  major  portion,  the  argu- 
ment would  be  persuasive.  But  In  fact  the 
oU  from  the  channel  is  a  minor  part  of  the 
country's  oil  reserves.  It  Is  not  needed  now. 
If  It  Is  some  day.  It  will  be  there. 

The  California  beaches  with  their  lovely 
views,  their  marine  life  and  their  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation,  are  a  limited  and  precious 
resource. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  drilling 
underwater,  there  is  always,  especially  In  the 
Infirm  earth  under  the  channel,  a  potential 
for  accidents.  (Not  to  speak  of  Inherently  un- 
sightly appearance  of  a  huge  offshore  drilling 
platform.) 

In  choosing  to  accommodate  the  natural 
wishes  of  the  oil  companies  at  the  expense 
of  the  larger  Interest  of  the  California  public, 
the  Interior  Department  has  got  its  priorities 
wrong.  Evidently  only  the  President  can  set 
them  straight.  It  Is  up  to  Mr.  Nixon  now. 
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GENOCIDE:  THE  HUMAN  COST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  veter- 
ans of  even  one  session  of  Congress  know 


well  how  easily  the  business  of  this  body 
can  pile  up  and  accumulate.  In  that  sense 
it  is  rather  like  any  other  business.  Life 
on  Capitol  Hill  assumes  its  own  rhsrthm, 
running  at  a  pace  somewhat  different 
than  the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  common  com- 
plaints levied  against  lawmakers  and 
other  politicians  is  that  they  do  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  the  human  side  of 
politicial  issues.  Sometimes  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  get  caught  up  in  a  seem- 
ingly all-inclusive  net  of  statistics,  tech- 
nicsJities,  facts,  and  figures  which  shroud 
the  actual  issues  at  stake. 

We  may  sometimes  forget  that,  at  the 
root  of  everything  we  do.  Congress  must 
lace  up  to  the  ultimate  human  conse- 
quences of  our  deeds. 

The  United  States  did  not  enter  into 
combat  against  the  suffering  and  atroci- 
ties of  World  War  n  without  learning 
something  about  man's  capacity  and  oc- 
casional willingness  to  commit  infamous 
crimes  such  as  genocide.  We  met  their 
brutality  with  our  own  force — force 
which  we  felt  was  justified — and  we  were 
fortunate  that  we  were  strong  enough  to 
subdue  our  opponents'  brutality. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  na- 
tions will  not  always  be  able  to  conduct 
their  international  affairs  from  the 
standpoint  of  which  power  possesses  the 
greatest  power.  Megatonnage  statistics 
means  little  when  the  weapons  debate  Is 
reduced  to  a  comparison  of  how  many 
times  over  each  nation's  arsenal  is  capa- 
ble of  destroying  the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  lawmakers 
must  return  to  more  human  concerns. 
How  shall  we  restrict  man's  awesome 
destructiveness?  How  shall  we  move  fur- 
ther tov.ard  peace  in  the  world? 

Senate  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  be  a  step  toward  peace. 
It  would  outlaw  genocide  and  establish 
procedures  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  genocidal  acts.  Admittedly,  ratifica- 
tion would  not  make  genocide  impossible, 
just  as  the  outlawing  of  murder  does  not 
make  murder  impossible.  But  it  does 
make  murder  punishable.  The  Genocide 
Convention  would  make  genocide  punish- 
able. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  fact  that  genocide 
is  punishable  would  deter  the  crime;  and 
that  if  it  were  not  deterred,  the  criminal 
could  be  punished. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  believe  in  the  le- 
gitimacy of  rule  by  law,  and  if  we  be- 
lieve that  genocide  should  be  a  criminal 
offense,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  soon. 
That  is  our  hope — that  the  Genocide 
Convention  will  help  to  save  human  lives. 


HERMAN      ODOM.      ENTERPRISING 
FARMER  OF  EVANS  COUNTY,  GA. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  issue  of  the  farm  Journal  Top 
Op  contains  a  very  fine  article  about  a 
most  enterprising  farmer,  Herman  Odom 
of  Evans  County,  Ga. 

The  article  outlines  the  success  of  Mr. 
Odom's  diversified  farming  operation, 
and  how  he  has  made  hard  work  and 
enterprise  pyay  exceptional  dividends. 

I  foimd  Mr.  Odom's  success  story  both 
instructive  and  informative,  and  I  per- 


sonally congratulate  him  for  a  job  well 
done. 

I  bring  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  Top  Op,  September  1971  ] 

I'LX   Raise    Anything    That   Makxs   Monkt 

(By  Norman  Ca vender i 

With  this  basic  Idea.  Herman  Odom  turned 
a  one-crop  84-acre  ojjeratlon  Into  an  11 -crop 
1.200-acre  enterprise.  He  has  a  management 
formula  that  could  work  for  you  or  anyone 
anywhere.  If  you're  willing  to  "double  up" 
as  he  does. 

"A  lot  of  farmers  say  'I'm  a  dairyman,  or 
cattleman,  or  grain  producer,'  or  something 
else,"  says  Herman  Odom,  Evans  County,  Ga. 
"They  should  be  saying  'I'm  an  agricultural 
businessman.'  As  soon  as  you  start  thinking 
you're  a  certain  kind  of  farmer  you  overlook 
profits  that  might  be  right  under  your  nose." 

odom  speaks  from  experience.  He  started 
out  as  a  tobacco  producer,  but  at  the  present 
moment  he  turns  a  profit  from  11  commodi- 
ties; corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  oats,  peanuts, 
tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  timber,  broilers,  lay- 
ers and  catfish. 

When  he  started  farming  he  had  "$260  and 
the  mumps."  His  farm  was  his  wife's  half 
Interest  In  168  acres,  only  75  of  that  In  culti- 
vation. He  hasnt  had  the  wlndfaU  Inherit- 
ance or  other  strokes  of  fortune  that  boosted 
many  farmers  to  the  first  ranks.  But  today  he 
operates  over  1,200  acres — 700  owned,  500 
leased — and  his  labor  expenses  alone  total 
more  than  many  farmers  ffross:  almost  $00,000 
a  year. 

He  has  been  In  dozens  of  other  enterprises 
over  the  years,  shifting  toward  them  as  he 
sees  profits,  shifting  away  as  he  spots  new 
profits  elsewhere. 

Odom  insists  that  his  resources  give  him 
double  or  triple  duty.  "For  many  farmers  this 
Is  a  neglected  area.  It  kills  me  to  see  an 
expensive  machine  or  building  used  only  30 
days  out  of  the  year  and  sitting  there  staring 
at  me  the  other  11  months.  Find  a  way  to 
make  that  thing  produce  some  more  cash." 

How  do  you  find  a  way  to  double  up? 
Look  at  what  Odom  did  with  his  tobacco 
barns.  "Here  I  had  these  beautiful  bulk- 
curing  barns  with  automatic  temjjeraturc 
and  humidity  control.  Now  they're  plenty 
profitable  Just  for  tobacco,  but  I  want  a 
second  or  third  profit  as  often  as  possible.  So 
I  planted  some  sweet  potatoes  and  started 
curing  them  in  the  tobacco  barns. 

"It  works  perfectly,"  Odom  sajrs.  "I  had 
everything  I  needed  for  sweet  potatoes  right 
here  on  the  farm,  except  the  digger.  And  that 
only  cost  $1,500.  I  plant  them  with  the  to- 
bacco transplanter  and  If  the  market  is  good 
at  harvest  I  can  sell  them  green.  But  i^sually 
I  make  money  by  curing  and  storing  them. 
They  come  in  right  after  tobacco,  and  Vhey 
cure  perfectly  right  In  the  tobacco  barns. 
Sweet  potatoes  alone  are  only  marginally 
profitable.  But  with  curing  and  storage  paid 
for  by  tobacco,  the  picture  gets  better." 

Had  he  thought  of  himself  only  as  a  to- 
bacco farmer,  Odom  would  never  have  even 
glanced  at  sweet  potatoes.  And  he  would  have 
missed  that  extra  profit. 

He  went  yet  another  step  with  his  barns.  He 
noticed  that  peanuts,  too,  were  harvested 
when  some  of  his  bulk-curing  barns  were 
empty.  So  he  began  drying  and  storing  his 
owTi  pecmuts  right  In  the  tobacco  bams.  Thus 
a  single  investment  in  buildings  generated 
three  different  profits. 

Another  key  to  good  management  the  way 
Odom  sees  It :  Don't  settle  for  only  one  or  two 
harvest  seasons  a  year.  Work  the  farm  full 
time  12  months  a  year,  and  keep  the  cash  roll- 
ing In  year  around.  Use  casli-flow  accounting 


to  know  where  you  stand  every  month  and 
where  you're  going  next. 

"That's  why  I  went  Into  broilers  and  lay- 
ers,"  Odom  says.  "There  are  farmers  who 
wouldn't  even  consider  chickens.  But  look  at 
all  the  adva;-jt2.ges.  I'm  on  a  contract  so  I 
eliminate  the  risk.  The  broilers  turn  my 
money  five  times  a  year;  I  get  a  check  every 
nine  weeks.  With  layers,  I  get  a  check  every 
month.  That's  money  to  count  on  and  use. 
If  you  want  to  make  money,  you  have  to  keep 
your  dollars  moving  all  the  time,  and  more 
dollars  coming  in.  So  watch  for  new  tnter- 
prlses. 

•On  top  of  that,  I've  got  work  for  my 
help  year  round.  So  I  can  afford  to  keep  good 
help.  In  the  winter,  when  crop  work  Is  slow, 
the  men  can  work  on  buildings  and  equip- 
ment and  haul  the  manure  from  the  chicken 
houses." 

To  see  Odom's  management  abilities  in 
operation,  follow  a  typical  year  on  his  farm. 
You'll  see  how  he  fits  11  crops  together  to 
keep  his  resources  turning  extra  dollars  13 
months. 

January:  "We  use  tractors  to  move  manure 
from  chicken  houses  and  do  some  early  har- 
rowing. We're  planting  tobacco  beds  and  re- 
pairing buildings  and  equipment." 

February:  "We're  working  Just  about  full 
time  breaking  land  and  fumigating  tobacco 
beds." 

March:  "First  we  plant  tobacco  and  com. 
then  early  soybeans.  We  switch  the  planters 
over  to  peanuts,  then  use  the  tobacco  trans- 
planters for  sweet  potatoes.  We  put  down  five 
crops  with  two  types  of  planter." 

April:  "We  finish  up  the  planting,  ready 
the  irrigation  equipment,  and  do  some  early 
cultivation." 

May:  "Cultivation  and  weed  control  the 
entire  month." 

June:  "We  combine  small  grains.  //  /  had 
planted  nothing  but  com,  my  combines 
would  be  idle  nx)u:.  And  I  toould  need  ttoo  or 
three  times  as  many  combines  when  com 
harvest  hit.  So  I  stretch  the  work  and  use  Just 
two  combines.  ActuaUy  I  need  two  and  a 
half  combines.  But  Instead  of  buying  a  third 
combine,  I  went  partners  on  one  with  a 
nelghlwr  who  needed  a  little  more  combine 
capacity.  Sharing  it  works  real  well:  each  pays 
into  the  pool  for  actual  use.  So  we  both  come 
out  several  thousand  dollars  ahead. 

"We're  also  still  running  the  tractors  and 
planters  now  .  .  .  planting  late  soybeans. 
And  we  start  Irrigating.  The  Irrigation  is 
mostly  for  tobacco,  but  If  It  gets  real  dry  we 
can  use  the  equipment  on  the  sweet  pota- 
toes .  .  .  double  use  of  a  resource.  And  I 
even  Irrigate  a  little  corn." 

July:  "This  Is  tobacco  harvest,  which  takes 
80%  of  our  total  time.  We  did  all  the  work  on 
the  chicken  houses  back  during  winter,  so 
we  get  by  there  with  minimum  help." 

Aucjust:  "We're  finishing  tobacco  and 
bringing  the  tractors  right  back  Into  the  field 
to  chop  stalks  and  harrow.  We're  also  liming 
the  tobacco  land  and  doing  the  marketing." 
September:  "Combines  are  back  In  the 
fields  to  harvest  corn,  and  we're  cutting  and 
harrowing  right  behind  them." 

October:  "Finish  the  corn  and  start  digging 
street  potatoes,  then  harvest  the  peanuts." 

November:  "Combine  soybeans,  finish  up 
fall  plowing,  then  prepare  ground  few  the 
small  grains." 

December:  "Plant  small  grains  and  head 
back  to  start  cleaning  chicken  houses  and 
getting  equipment  back  into  order." 

"Tobacco  Is  a  basic  crop  because  of  Its 
high  income:  about  $1,500  an  acre  gross,"  he 
says.  "I  grow  100  acres,  and  there  are  not 
many  farmers  who  will  take  on  a  headache 
that  big.  But  we've  learned  how  to  handle  it 
by  using  the  latest  technology — bulk-curing 
bams,  for  example — and  by  economies  of  size. 
"You  need  a  base  crop  to  concentrate  on 
and  build  around  For  me  It's  tobacco.  For 
someone  else  it  might  be  com,  or  cattle,  or 
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bogs.  Find  a  profitable  aon  and  grow  it  right: 
uae  the  bM«  t«cbnlq\iM  and  equipment.  But 
don't  get  blinded  by  this  crop  so  you  over- 
look all  the  other  money  to  be  made  in 
farming. 

"I  added  small  grains,  com  and  soybeana 
becaiue  they're  fairly  eaay  to  manage  and 
equipment  needa  are  tbe  same.  Alioays  look 
for  crops  compatible  trith  vhMt  you're  al- 
ready doing." 

Odom  otressea  oompatlbdllty  for  maximum 
use  of  resowoes.  But  tbat  doesn^  mean  be 
turns  doTm  everything  else.  Take  his  catfish 
operatlcMi.  It  doesn't  match  anything  on  his 
farm,  except  his  labor  pattern. 

"Until  recenUy  I  always  bad  cattle."  he 
■ays.  "But  down  here  the  economics  ]us« 
about  require  cattle  on  pasture.  And  I 
oouldnt  get  enough  pasture  In  any  one  place. 
I  was  running  all  over  tbe  county  keeping  a 
check  on  cattle.  Catfish  are  a  substitute." 

Odom  points  out  thait  a  diversified  farming 
system,  for  all  its  profit-making  advantages, 
carries  a  big  risk.  "If  you  dont  have  good 
controls  over  it.  It  can  fall  apart  before  you 
know  It.  One  of  the  greatest  moves  I've  ever 
made  was  to  start  cash-flow  recocxls.  The 
lenders  helped  me  work  up  the  syetem  and 
I  wouldn't  abandon  It  for  anything." 

Odom's  wife,  Owen,  handles  aU  the  books 
and  keepa  the  cash-flow  records  up  to  the 
minute.  "We  lay  out  a  projection  every 
month,"  she  says,  "and  then  record  our  ac- 
tual performance  beside  the  projection.  That 
way  we  can  tell  how  good  a  Job  we're  doing." 

liaat  year  they  missed  their  i»ojectlons  on 
com  less  than  $1,000,  even  with  blight 
damage. 

"One  thing  to  remember,"  Odom  saya 
"whatever  you  do,  make  It  all  fit  together. 
Get  extra  mileage  out  of  your  equipment  or 
labor  or  your  own  knowldege.  Make  every- 
thing do  double  duty." 


GOVERNMENTAL  SECRECY 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  public 
attention  has  been  directed  to  so  many 
Issues  of  governmental  secrecy  in  recent 
months  that  the  Washington  Post  has 
called  it  "the  secret  summer." 

One  of  the  most  timely  and  informa- 
tive articles  I  have  seen  on  this  subject 
appeared  In  Parade  magazine  for  Au- 
gust 22.  By  showing  the  extent  and  fail- 
ings of  current  classification  procedures, 
Lloyd  Shearer  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  in  pointing  the  need  for  reform. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eirticle 
be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Open  to  Discttssion — What  Pricz  Secrect? 
(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 

Washington. — One  of  the  most  shocking 
snafus  In  the  United  States  Government  Is 
Its  secrecy  classification  system. 

Like  some  million-footed,  multl-webbed 
fungus.  It  grovn  wild,  almost  always  ex- 
panding,  practically   never   contracting. 

Would  you  believe,  for  example,  that  some- 
one In  the  Navy  Department  has  been  stamp- 
ing newspaper  clippings  "Secret"?  and  that 
as  a  resvut  the  Defense  Department  has  had 
to  publish  a  special  directive  ordering  em- 
ployees not  to  classify  newspapers? 

Would  you  believe  that  the  Air  F«orce  Elec- 
tronics Systems  Division  Issued  the  following 
statement  for  use  on  selected  dociunents: 
"Although  the  material  In  this  publication  is 
unclassified.  It  is  assigned  an  overall  clas- 
Blflcatlon  of  Confidential"? 

Would  you  believe  that  no  one  in  govern- 
ment knows  how  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try have  the  right  to  classify  government 
documents  Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confiden- 


tial? One  Defense  Department  estimate  given 
to  a  House  subcommittee  on  June  39,  1971, 
Is  "hundreds  of  thousands." 

so  imxioN  sxcaxTS 

Would  you  believe  that  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  William  Q.  Florence, 
a  clasalflcatlon  expert  with  43  years  of  ex- 
perience In  government,  20  mlUlon  classi- 
fied papers  currently  held  by  the  govern- 
ment of  which  99^  percent  should  not  be 
classified  at  all? 

Or  that  unnecessary  classification  Is  wast- 
ing $50  million  ot  the  taxpayers'  money  each 
year? 

Or  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Walter  Plncus,  a  former  chief  consultant  to 
the  Symington  subcommittee  of  the  US. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  clas- 
sification is  used  by  the  government  not 
only  to  keep  valuable  Information  from  the 
nation's  potential  enemies  but  to  hide  the 
mistakes  of  government  officials,  to  prevent 
documentation  of  White  House  errors,  and 
to  limit  the  extent  of  internal  opposition 
to  and  criticism  of  government  policy? 

Whether  one  believes  it  or  not,  the  evi- 
dence is  sufficient  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment suffers  from  massive  overclaaslficatlon 
of  informtaion. 

There  Is  no  penalty  for  overclaaslficatlon  In 
this  country.  The  result,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  critics,  is  that  a  small  army  of  "fearful 
blrd-bralns"  has  grown  up  who  believe  In 
classifying  everything — and  not  without 
cause.  For.  as  WUliam  O.  Florence  recently 
testified:  "To  my  knowledge,  no  one  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  ever  disciplined 
for  classifying  Information,  regardless  of  how 
much  the  classification  cost  for  unnecessary 
security  protection  or  what  damage  resulted 
from  the  restriction  against  releasing  the 
Information  to  the  public.  But  I  have  seen 
how  rough  a  person  can  be  treated  for  leaving 
classification  markings  off  of  Information 
which  he  knows  to  be  officially  unclassified  if 
someone  *up  the  line*  thinks  that  a  classifica- 
tion should  have  been  applied." 

However  one  feels  about  Dr.  Daniel  Ellsberg 
and  his  leaking  of  the  once  top  secret,  still 
classified  Pentagon  Papers,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  disclosure  of  those  papers  has  made  im- 
perative a  thorough  overhaxil  of  a  faulty, 
outdated  classification  system. 

At  this  moment,  in  one  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment alone,  the  Armed  Forces,  there  are 
31.048  people  who  have  the  original  authority 
to  classify  documents. 

Of  this  number.  803  have  the  authority  to 
classify  them  "Top  Secret"  originally. 

Another  7687  have  the  authority  to  classify 
them  "Secret"  originally. 

And  all  have  the  authority  to  classify  them 
"Confidential." 

From  these  31.048  persons  emanates  a  de- 
rivative classification  authority  flowing  to 
countless  civilians,  assistants,  consultants, 
and  others  connected  or  under  contract  to 
the  Defense  Department.  No  one  seems  to 
know  exactly  how  many. 

CAN    DECLASSITT.    TOO 

In  addition  to  the  authority  to  classify 
documents,  all  these  31.048  people  have  the 
authority  to  declassify  documents. 

"But  in  most  cases."  affirms  Daniel  Z. 
Henkln.  a  Defense  Department  secretary  in 
charge  of  public  affairs,  "people  are  generally 
too  busy  to  declassify.  There  are  millions  of 
documents  stUl  classified  'Top  Secret'  and 
'Secret'  which  don't  belong  In  that  category 
at  all.  It  Is  the  position  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  Laird  that  as  much  material 
as  possible  be  declassified." 

History,  however,  will  record  Melvln  Laird 
as  the  Defense  Secretary  who,  from  November. 
19«9.  to  the  end  of  June.  1971,  refused  to 
make  available,  even  on  a  classified  basis,  to 
the  VS.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
a  single  page  of  the  7000-page-long  Pentagon 
Papers. 

At  about  the  time  he  was  publicly  espous- 


ing declassification,  Laird  was  writing  Sen.  J. 
William  Fulbright  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  such  negations  as  ".  .  .  Access 
to  and  use  of  this  document  (the  Pentagon 
Papers]  has  been  extremely  limited.  It  would 
clearly  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest  to 
disseminate  it  more  widely."  (Dec.  20,  1969.) 

On  April  20,  1970.  addressing  1600  people 
at  the  annual  luncheon  session  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  in  New  York,  Laird  said: 
"Let  me  emphasise  my  convictions  that  the 
American  peope  have  a  right  to  know  even 
more  than  has  been  available  in  the  past 
about  matters  which  affect  their  safety  and 
security.  There  has  been  too  much  classifica- 
tion in  this  country." 

Months  later.  Senator  Fulbright  again 
asked  the  Defense  Secretary  to  txim  over  the 
Pentagon  Papers  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Laird  Ignored  the  request. 

SKNATORS    KKBJTWrXD 

On  June  14.  1971,  Sen.  Stuart  Symington, 
another  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  once  more  beseeched  Laird  for 
the  Pentagon  Papers  on  any  kind  of  a  classi- 
fied basis.  The  committee  members,  he  said, 
might  study  and  glean  from  them  some  truth 
about  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  so  that 
they  could  legislate  wisely  on  that  prickly 
subject.  Laird  refused  agsdn.  Invoking  his 
Judgment  which  held  that  allowing  a  hand- 
ful of  U.S.  Senators  to  see  the  documents 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest. 

Laird  cerUlnly  did  not  read  all  47  volumes 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  before  he  himself 
refused  to  show  any  of  them  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Says  one  of  his 
assistants:  "Ood,  he  was  much  too  busy  for 
that.  I  assume  someone  told  him  about  them 
or  he  skimmed  some  of  the  papers,  then  de- 
cided against  releasing  any  of  them." 

Had  Melvln  Laird  declassified  some  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  a  large  share  of  which  are 
harmless,  repetitious  and  Incomplete  his- 
tory, Daniel  Ellsberg  might  never  have  leaked 
them  to  The  New  York  Times. 

COPY    TO    PTrLBRIGHT 

According  to  Dr.  Ellsberg,  he  felt  that  Con- 
gress was  entitled  to  know  as  much  about 
the  Pentagon  Papers  as  he  who  was  not  a 
member  of  Congress.  Which,  he  declares.  Is 
why  he  gave  the  first  copy  of  the  papers  to 
Senator  Fulbright  In  October.  1969.  He  hoped 
that  Fulbright  would  get  them  declassified 
or  made  available  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Instead, 
Fulbright  locked  them  in  his  safe  and  showed 
them  to  no  one. 

Ellsberg  waited  a  year  for  Fulbright  to 
surface  the  papers.  Fulbright  tried.  He 
pressed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  release 
them  on  any  basis.  But  Laird  would  not 
budge.  He  simply  responded  to  Fulbright 
with  a  constant  no. 

Ellsberg  thereupon  consulted  other  mem- 
bers of  the  government  who.  themselves 
afraid  to  accept  the  papers,  suggested  that 
he  leak  them  to  The  New  York  Times.  Two 
who  accepted  the  papers  were  Rep.  Paul  Mc- 
Closkey  of  California  and  Sen.  Mike  Gravel 
of  Alaska.  Both  felt  that  the  people  were  en- 
titled to  some  basic  truths  on  how  this  nation 
went  to  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  was  only  after  Daniel  Ellsberg  leaked 
some  but  not  all  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  to 
The  New  York  Times  two  months  ago,  that 
Laird  finally  made  the  documents  available 
to  the  House  and  Senate  leadership  on  a 
classified  basis. 

By  then  two  district  Federal  courts  had 
held  that  there  was  noting  In  the  papers 
which  clearly  threatened  the  national  inter- 
est, and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  news- 
papers could  not  be  restrained,  prior  to 
publication,  from  printing  the  Pentagon 
Papers  or  some  similar  study  on  the  grounds 
of  national  security. 

Ironically  enough.  It  was  not  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  the  Defense  Secretary  who  origl- 
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nally  ordered  the  Vietnam  study,  who  claaal- 
fied  It  "Top  Secret." 

Tbe  Pentagon  Papers  were  so  classified  by 
Leslie  Oelb,  tbe  civilian  head  of  the  task 
force  whose  members  wrote  them.  Says  Oelb, 
now  with  the  Brookings  Institution:  "I  Just 
assumed  I  had  the  right  to  origlnaUy  declare 
them  'Top  Secret.'  I  don't  know  who  gave 
me  that  right.  I  remember  dlsc\isslng  It  with 
someone.  Since  some  of  the  material  \ised  In 
the  papers  was  top  secret,  I  classified  all  of 
them  top  secret.  I  never  knew  I  also  had  tbe 
right  to  declassify  them  since  I  also  had  the 
right  to  originally  classify  them.  That  comes 
as  news  to  me.  I  guess  I  don't  know  the  clas- 
sification setup  too  well." 

If  there  are  31,048  persons  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  the  authority  to  classify 
documents,  bow  many  are  there  In  the  State 
Department,  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, tbe  Treasury  Department,  and  hundreds 
of  other  government  branches  and  agencies? 

Moreover,  who  are  these  classifiers?  Who 
chooses  them?  What  are  their  qualifications? 

People  in  and  out  of  government  are  g^ven 
the  authority  to  classify  and  declassify  Infor- 
mation not  by  any  law  legislated  by  Congress 
but  by  virtue  of  Executive  Order  10601  Issued 
In  November.  1953,  by  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
and  amended  in  February,  1963,  by  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion which  grants  the  President  express  au- 
thority to  issue  any  such  order.  One  can  find 
implied  authority  In  Article  n.  Section  3, 
".  .  .  He  [the  President]  shaU  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  But  that  Is 
all. 

EXECTTTrVX   ORDER    10501 

Executive  Order  10501  empowers  persons  in 
and  out  of  government  with  classification 
authority  by  virtue  of  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy and  not  by  their  qualifications. 

What  about  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States?  Are  they  allowed  to  take  "Top 
Secret"  documents  and  draw  from  them  In 
writing  memoirs  for  private  gain?  Or  take 
Dean  Acheson.  Secretary  of  State  under  Tru- 
man and  author  of  Present  at  the  Creation — 
Is  it  permissible  for  him  mentally  to  declas- 
sify top  secret  information  gleaned  from  top 
secret  papers  and  Incorporate  them  In  his 
books?  Or  how  about  Acheson's  son-in-law, 
WUllam  Bundy,  who  advised  Lyndon  Johnson 
on  escalating  the  war  In  Vietnam?  As  the 
edltor-to-be  of  Foreign  Affairs,  will  Bundy 
filter  from  his  mind  all  the  top  secret  Infor- 
mation he  obtained  while  In  government? 

Presidents  have  always  had  broad  discre- 
tion In  selecting  the  documents,  memoranda 
and  other  papers  they  take  with  them  when 
they  leave  office.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  de- 
parted the  White  House  he  took  29  truckloads 
of  documents  for  transplanting  In  the  LBJ 
Library  In  Austin. 

AUTHORITT   UNTESTED 

"Since  the  authority  for  classifying  Infor- 
mation came  originally  from  the  F'resldent 
while  he  was  in  office,"  says  a  Department  of 
Justice  spokesman,  "the  authority  of  a  for- 
mer President  to  declassify  documents  which 
originated  during  his  tenure  has  rarely  been 
questioned  and  never  tested.  While  the  gov- 
ernment has  strict  rules  prohibiting  officials 
or  former  officials  of  the  government  from 
selling  Information  which  came  to  them  as 
a  result  of  their  government  work,  these 
rules  have  not  bean  applied  to  Presidential 
memoirs." 

Neither  have  such  rules  been  applied  to  the 
memoirs  of  generals,  former  Cabinet  officials, 
secretaries  or  anyone  else  in  government. 

Lyndon  Johnson  who  received  a  $1  million 
advance  for  his  soon -to-be  released  memoirs 
entitled  The  Vantage  Point,  was  so  concerned 
about  what  his  key  White  House  aides  might 
write  about  him  and  his  Administration  that 
again,  according  to  the  Justice  Department, 


"He  gave  serious  consideration  to  proposing 
that  his  appointees  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
dlaclooe  Information  which  came  to  them  as 
a  result  of  their  work.  Although  Justice  De- 
partment attorneys  did  considerable  research 
on  tbe  legality  of  such  an  agreement,  tbe 
whole  project  was  finally  shelved." 

INCONSISTXNCIKS  NOTXD 

AU  this  of  course  Is  not  to  argue  that  the 
government  has  no  right  to  or  should  not 
classify  certain  sensitive  Information.  It  must 
have  that  right.  What  It  bolls  down  to  Is  that 
the  government's  present  secrecy  classifica- 
tion system  Is  an  undeniable  mess  riddled 
with  Inequity,  stupidity  and  Inconsistency. 

It  Is  quite  in  order  for  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Walt  Rostow,  McOeorge  Bundy,  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  dozens  of  others  In  and  out  of 
government  to  make  use  of  the  raw  materials 
which  constitute  the  McNamara  study.  But 
the  public  Lb  not  allowed  to  see  a  single  page 

Reform  Is  In  order — Is  It  not? 

"...  I  have  read  and  prepared  countless 
thousands  of  classified  documents  and  par- 
ticipated In  classifying  some  of  them.  In 
my  experience,  75  percent  of  these  never 
should  have  been  classified  in  the  first  place; 
another  15  percent  quickly  outlived  the  need 
for  secrecy;  and  only  about  10  percent  gen- 
uinely required  restricted  access  over  any 
significant  period  of  time. 

"Moreover,  whatever  precautions  are  taken, 
leaks  occur  In  a  government  of  fallible  men. 
In  short,  the  classified  label  in  our  experi- 
ence has  never  been  100  percent  respected. 

"Let  me  give  a  case  In  jjolnt.  On  March  15, 
1968,  when  I  v?as  Ambassador  to  the  U.N., 
I  made  certain  major  policy  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  cessation  of  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  In  a  cable  to  the  President. 
My  memorandum  was  marked  'for  the  eyes 
of  the  President,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  only.'  It  had  a  high  security 
rating.  This  was  not  the  only  one  of  such 
memos.  There;  were  others  submitted  from 
my  vantage  point  at  the  U.N. 

■'.  .  .  Through  no  disclosure  of  my  own, 
this  document  has  In  recent  months  been 
discussed  in  two  books  of  general  circula- 
tion authored  by  former  government  officials 
and  was  the  subject  of  comment  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  a  television  Interview. 

"Although  Us  words  may  technically  stlll- 
remaln  classified,  its  substance  has  been  dis- 
closed, and.  I  must  add.  vrtthout  injury  to 
any  national  security  Interest.  Some  of  those 
with  access  to  it  have  described  It  publicly, 
but  the  Congressman  and  the  citizen,  the 
scholar  and  the  critic,  the  Journalist  and  the 
student — all  who  wish  to  know  what  their 
government  has  done — are  presumably  still 
denied  the  right  to  see  the  document. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  substance  of  this  document  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  public  record  and  debate 
and  has  not  Impaired  national  security,  I  can 
see  no  compelling  reason  why  this  committee 
and  the  public  it  represents  should  not  have 
access  to  the  actual  document. 

"And  as  I  reflect  upon  my  three  years  at 
the  U.N..  I  must  conclude  that  nearly  every 
other  memorandum  of  mine  to  the  President 
and  other  high  ranking  officials  relating  to 
Vietnam  covild  safely  be  disclosed.  I  would 
welcome  the  general  release  of  these  and 
similar  documents  as  an  aid  In  Informing 
Congress  and  the  public." 

Testimony  of  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  before 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  23  June,  1971. 


How  To  Cube  Overclassitication  Syndrome 
William  G.  Florence,  a  retired  Pentagon 
security  expert,  helped  during  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  to  write  the  original 
document  (Executive  Order  10601)  which  de- 
fines, top  secret,  secret,  and  confidential  In- 
formation. 


According  to  Florence,  a  former  Air  Force 
major.  "Executive  Order  10501  does  not  have 
the  force  of  law  and  has  In  fact  no  applica- 
tion whatsoever  to  persons  outside  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  government. 

"A  classification  is  merely  an  administra- 
tive Indication,"  he  explains,  "to  individuals 
of  the  Executive  Branch  that  the  Information 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  protection. 

"Only  one-half  of  one  percent  of  all  the 
Information  currently  classified  top  secret, 
secret,  and  confidential,  deserves  such  pro- 
tection. The  other  99.6  percent  could  easily 
be  made  public. 

"In  my  43  years  of  mUlt&ry  and  civilian 
service  with  the  government  Involving  re- 
sponsibility for  safe-guarding  defense  In- 
formation, I  discovered  widespread  disorien- 
tation at  all  levels  concerning  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  Executive  Order  10501. 

"Tbe  Defense  Department  has  incorrectly 
Imposed  all  kinds  of  classification  restrictions 
on  the  press,  Its  own  employees,  and  govern- 
ment contractors.  The  basic  classification 
system  was  originally  designed  for  the  very 
narrow  field  of  military  information  that 
could  be  used  by  some  foreign  nation  against 
the  United  States. 

"Now.  however,  it's  become  a  way  of  life, 
and  It's  used  as  a  cover-up  for  all  sorts  of 
governmental  Inadequacy  and  failure,  and 
these  rightly  should  be  made  public. 

"In  addition  to  the  31,000  pteople  In  De- 
fense," Florence  continues,  "about  10.000  of 
whom  are  civilians,  with  the  authority  to 
classify  documents,  there  are  another  6000  In 
the  State  Department  with  original  classifi- 
cation authority,  plus  thousands  In  67  other 
government  agencies  which  have  security 
Information  systems. 

"Practically  anybody  In  government  can  as- 
sign a  classification  rating  to  anything  If  It's 
related  to  something  already  classified.  The 
problem  of  unnecessary  classification  and 
overclaaslficatlon  has  become  so  serious  that 
It  demands  Immediate  corrective  action. 

"I  believe  the  Congress  should  enact  new 
legislation  to  preserve  U.S.  Government  mili- 
tary secrets  from  disclosure,  and  that  such 
legislation  should  be  similar  to  that  Which 
applies  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
That  act  provides  only  one  category  of  In- 
formation to  be  Withheld,  and  It  Is  known  as 
'Restricted  Data.' 

"If  Congress  doesn't  want  to  do  that,  then 
Executive  Order  10501  should  be  revised. 
The  classification  system  should  apply  only 
to  official  defense  Information  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
which  would  affect  the  national  defense, 
and  that  no  document  or  other  Item  be  In- 
corp>orated  In  the  system  unless  it  actually 
contains  such  Information. 

"I  believe  the  authority  to  classify  informa- 
tion should  be  limited  to  persons  specifically 
designed  by  tbe  President  and  their  designees 
and  that  classification  assigned  to  Informa- 
tion be  canceled  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
automatically  at  the  end  of  six  years  unleos 
the  President  or  the  head  of  some  depcut- 
ment  spedfiea  a  longer  period  of  time  for  a 
particular  Item  of  Information." 

The  classification  system  now  in  effect, 
Florence  maintains,  "Is  needless,  extremely 
costly  and  serves  mostly  to  keep  useful  In- 
formation from  our  own  people  and  their 
representatives." 


AUTOMOBILE   INDUSTRY  AITO   THE 
NEW  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  the  automobile  Industiy  plays 
a  vital — even  dominant — role  in  the 
Nation's  economy.  A  column  by  Nick 
Thimmesch  in  today's  Washington  Post 
discusses  the  importance  of  the  Indus- 
try in  President  Nixon's  new  economic 
program,  and  includes  some  pertinent 
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observations  by  James  M.  Roche,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Oeneral  Moton. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Rzcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  10,  1971] 

OM'a  RocHx  Is  Opthcistic 

(By  Nick  Thlmmeach) 

Dmtoir. — Porhaps  the  beat  test  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon '8  new  economic  program  Is  bow 
the  auto  Industry  fares  In  the  weeks  ahead. 
The  troubles  automakers  felt  In  recent  years 
are  synq>tomatlc  of  all  American  buslneea — 
tough  foreign  competition,  so-so  productiv- 
ity, rising  costs  but  flattening  profits  and 
declimng  confidence. 

For  the  nxmient,  morale  here  Is  up.  "I 
dont  know  of  any  Industry  that  will  play  a 
greater  role  In  boosting  the  econtxny,"  says 
James  M.  Roche,  Oeneral  Motors  board  chair- 
man. "Everything  ve  do  has  a  profound 
effect.  If  the  President's  measures  work, 
well  have  a  record  year  and  will  approach 
new  car  and  truck  sales  of  13.75  million  units 
in  1972." 

The  enormity  of  the  auto  Industry  gives 
pause.  Some  110  million  vehicles  are  on  the 
ro«ul.  California  has  12  million  registered, 
4  million  of  them  zooming  arovind  Iioe  An- 
geles County.  New  York  and  Texas  have  over 
7mimon. 

Add  in  all  that  gasoline,  oil.  servicing 
and  accessories  and  this  Is  a  $100  bllllon- 
a-year  business.  Half  of  all  radios  manufac- 
tured go  Into  cars.  So  does  60%  of  all  the 
rubber  and  21%  of  the  steel.  One-fourth 
of  all  retail  sales  are  automotive.  One  of 
every  six  persons  (13.3  million)  depends  on 
this  Industry  for  a  living. 

If  you  want  to  move  the  economy,  nudge 
the  auto  Industry.  So  the  President  an- 
nounced that  be  would :  ask  for  repeal  of  the 
7  per  cent  wartime  "luxury"  tax  on  cars; 
Impose  a  temporary  10%  surcharge  on  Im- 
ports and  freeee  prices. 

One  quick  result  U  that  domestic  car  sales 
soared  20  per  cent  In  late  August,  and  auto- 
makers believe  the  sales  spurt  In  American - 
made  cars  will  average  out  at  10  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  In  1972.  The  way  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  is  designed,  the 
gains  are  going  to  be  at  the  exper.se  of  im- 
ports, particularly  Japanese. 

Spurred  by  Mr.  Nixon's  "shot  !n  the  arm," 
Detroit  beats  drums  In  lt£  Inimitable  boomer 
fashion,  trumpeting  that  Its  Po'd  Pinto  now 
costs  leas  than  Volkswagen's  Beetle,  and  that 
Chevy's  Vega  Is  close.  Detroit  fires  a  bar- 
rage of  "Buy  Now"  advertising  In  hopes  of 
setting  off  a  stampede. 

But  utMlemeath  problems  persist.  More 
than  1  million  1971  models  remain  unsold  In 
a  market  where  the  1972s  seem  to  be  a  bet- 
ter bargain.  Labor  rates  here  are  four  times 
thoee  In  Japan  and  double  Oermany's.  Some 
750.000  members  of  the  United  Autowork- 
ers  Union  expect  a  hefty  pay  raise  and  cost- 
of-living  Increase  only  two  weeks  after  the 
President's  freeze  expires,  and  will  that  mean 
higher  car  prices?  If  the  freeze  were  to  be  ex- 
tended, trouble  was  promised.  UAW  Presi- 
dent Leonard  Woodcock  got  Wg  cheers  re- 
cently when  he  cried:  "If  they  want  war, 
they  can  have  war." 

TTiough  Roche  nomlnallv  opposes  wage- 
freezes  and  Is  afralnst  the  United  States  erect- 
ing tariff  barriers,  he  Is  thankful  that  "the 
President  has  drawn  the  line  and  is  eettlng 
public  support  In  coming  to  grips  with  In- 
flation. If  90  days  Isnt  enough,  well  need 
another  freeze  period." 

To  bead  the  world's  largest  corporation, 
preside  over  seven-hour  stockholder  meet- 
ings, endure  bomb  threats  and  six  years  of 
Ralph  Nader  requires  the  vast  poise  and 
grace  that  Roche  (even  Nader  says    'he's  a 


decent  man")  possesses.  GM  has  caught  a 
fair  amount  of  hell. 

"In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  deroga- 
tory approach  to  many  problems,"  Roche  says. 
"W-i've  become  a  nation  of  grumblers.  Our 
society  Isn't  perfect,  but  It's  the  best  In  the 
world.  More  advantages  In  education,  health, 
and  economic  opportunity  than  anywhere. 
We  have  so  many  good  things,  we  shouldn't 
lose  them. 

"We've  made  mistakes.  There  was  Inade- 
quate planning  on  traffic  congestion.  We 
didn't  understand  the  demand  for  smaller 
cars  and  responded  too  much  to  demand  for 
performance.  But  weigh  the  great  benefits 
of  the  autonaoblle.  The  greatest  mobility  for 
people  and  goods  on  a  cost  basis  unequaled 
In  the  world.  Automobiles  make  for  the  high- 
est standard  of  living,  one  we  really  enjoy." 

That's  how  Roche,  whose  suit,  the  tie  and 
shoes  are  all  In  black,  talks.  He  Is  a  believer 
"I've  never  had  a  moment  In  recent  years  to 
really  worry  about  the  future  of  Oeneral 
Motors."  he  says  with  a  smile.  "Back  In 
1920-21  we  had  a  financial  crisis,  but  we've 
been  fine  ever  since.  General  Motors  will  be 
around  for  a  long,  long  time." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  POWER 
GENERATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
era  of  militancy,  activism,  and  advocacy. 
This  is  good  to  the  extent  that  it  means 
people  are  becoming  deeply  involved  in 
the  solution  of  problems.  But  it  also  has 
some  perils.  People  who  become  en- 
grossed In  the  fight  to  solve  one  problem 
often  are  blind  to  consequences  of  the 
solutions  they  propose.  Strong  medicine 
to  cure  an  Illness  may  cure  that  Illness, 
but  at  the  same  time  initiate  a  new, 
fatal  illness  for  the  patient.  A  wise 
physician  uses  the  minimum  medication 
necessary  to  effect  a  cure. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  believe 
that  we  certainly  must  cure  our  environ- 
mental pollution  problems.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  very  worried  about  drastic 
environmental  protection  proposals  that 
would  strangle  progress  in  America. 

This  problem  has  come  into  the  spot- 
light in  Arizona  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  power  generating  plants  in  the 
Pour  Comers  area. 

The  Scottsdale  Daily  Progress,  on  Au- 
gust 24,  1971,  published  an  editorial 
which  helps  to  put  the  problem  of  power 
generation  in  perspective.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  foUows: 

Powxa  Is  Nezded 

This  year  there  has  been  growing  criticism 
of  the  power  companies  for  polluting  our 
environment.  Much  of  It  Is  Justified,  for  over 
the  years  big  business  has  cared  lltue  about 
the  public  good  when  it  has  conflicted  with 
maximizing  corporate  Income. 

At  the  same  time  some  of  the  criticism 
Is  not  based  on  fact  or  Is  unrealistic.  In 
order  to  be  fair  and  effective,  arguments 
should  be  based  on  knowledge  rather  than 
emotion. 

In  Arizona  and  neighboring  states  power 
development  In  the  Pour  Corners  area  has 
been  especially  controversial. 

First  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  society 
demands  power.  It  is  needed  to  produce 
goods,  and  It  is  desired  for  comfort  by  all 
citizens.  And  our  population  growth  creates 
Increasing  requirements. 

To  meet  growing  demands  Industry  must 


expand  production.  At  present  the  primary 
sources  of  power  come  from  water,  atomic 
plants,  coal,  gas  and  oU.  Harnessing  each  of 
these  energy  sources  damages  the  environ- 
ment. But  until  solar  radiation  and  geo- 
thermal  energy  can  be  utilized  efficiently, 
we  are  stuck  with  them. 

The  Four  Comers  area  has  abundant, 
cheap  coal.  Therefore  power  production  is 
economical  there.  To  produce  equal  amounts 
of  power  elsewhere  would  merely  transfer 
the  location  of  pollution,  and  In  the  long  run 
It  wotild  be  more  costly  and  perhaps  mors 
damaging  to  the  environment. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  question  of  what 
can  be  done.  Experts  tell  us  that  power  use 
by  Individuals  In  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased by  more  than  400  per  cent  since  1946. 
So  we  will  need  more  power  In  the  years 
ahead,  but  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  environ- 
ment It  will  have  to  be  produced  more 
efficiently  and  without  pollution. 

To  accomplish  this  the  first  order  of  busl< 
ness  Is  for  the  government  and  private  In- 
dustry to  launch  a  massive  research  cam- 
paign to  develop  clean,  new  sources  cf  en* 
ergy.  The  second  step  Is  to  find  ways  of 
purifying  existing  soiu-ces  of  energy  pro- 
duction. To  accomplish  this  will  take  va.st 
sums  of  money,  and  Industry  should  be  re- 
imbursed   through    special    ta.x    write-offs. 

The  alternative  Is  to  limit  the  amount  of 
electricity  each  Individual  Is  allowed  to  oon- 
svune.  We  doubt  that  many  people  would  ac- 
cept such  an  alternative. 


SENATOR  BOURKE  B. 
HICKENLOOPER 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  state-^ 
ments  of  tribute  and  affection  have  been 
numerous  since  the  untimely  death  a 
week  ago  of  former  Senator  Bourke 
Hickenlooper,  who  for  24  years  was  my 
predecessor  in  this  body.  Among  the 
many  newspaper  editorials  written  in 
memory  of  Senator  Hickenlooper.  I 
wanted  to  share  in  particular  the  one 
that  appeared  last  Monday  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette,  his  hometown  news- 
paper. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
Senators  may  have  it  as  a  reminder  of 
the  late  illustrious  Senator  from  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BorrsKE  B.  Hickenlooper 

Bourke  Blakemore  Hickenlooper  who  died 
Saturday,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  public 
officials  In  Iowa  history.  Certainly  he  was  the 
"wlnmngest"  Republican  the  state  has  ever 
had. 

He  devoted  34  of  his  75  years  to  serving  his 
fellow  man — 34  years  without  a  break,  rang- 
ing from  four  years  as  a  state  representative 
beginning  In  1935,  to  24  as  a  U.S.  senator 
ending  when  he  retired  undefeated  champ 
In  1969.  In  between,  he  sandwiched  four 
years  as  lieutenant  governor,  tw<o  as  gover- 
nor. He  Is  the  only  Iowa  governor  and  sens- 
tor  to  ocHne  from  Cedar  Rapids,  where  he 
started  practicing  law  In  1922. 

His  name  was  before  the  voters  19  times. 
Like  most  successful  {wlltlclans,  he  tasted 
the  dregs  of  defeat — twice.  But  these  tem- 
porary setbacks  actually  steeled  him  for  the 
long  days  ahead,  during  which  he  established 
a  reputation  as  a  oonservatlve  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
private  enterprise  system,  an  advocate  of  a 
farm  economy  unfettered  by  government 
controls  and  an  opponent  of  excessive  spend- 
ing both  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  was  defeated  In  his  first  bid  for  public 
office,  loalng  his  party's  nomination  for  Llim 
county  attorney  in  1932.  Two  years  later  he 
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won  the  first  two  terms  as  state  represent- 
ative then  lost  again.  In  his  first  try  for  the 
nomination  for  lieutenant  governor  in  1938. 
When  the  man  who  beat  him,  Harry  B. 
Thompson  of  Muscatine,  a  stranger  to  poli- 
tics, withdrew  from  the  race,  the  a.O.P.  state 
convention  lost  no  time  nominating  Mr. 
Hickenlooper  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  on  the 
ticket.  He  never  lost  another  election. 

His  early  campaigns  were  arduous  and 
time-consuming.  Television  wasn't  here  yet 
and  a  candidate  had  to  visit  every  nook  and 
cranny  to  acquaint  voters  with  his  name — 
especially  when  he  had  a  name  that  was  dif- 
ficult either  to  believe  or  to  pronotmce,  like 
Hickenlooper.  That  was  the  lesson  he  learned 
from  his  1938  defeat — ^that  an  unknown  with 
a  common  name  like  Thompson  could  beat 
an  experienced  politician  with  the  imllkely 
name  of  Hickenlooper. 

So  he  went  door-to-door,  telling  stories  In- 
volving his  name  and  encoiu-aglng  people  to 
Just  call  him  "Hick,"  which  they  learned  to 
do  with  affection.  His  favorite  story  was 
about  when  he  was  a  small  boy  In  Taylor 
county  and  his  mother  sent  him  to  a  drug 
store  In  Bedford,  the  covmty  seat. 

"I  asked  for  a  nickel's  worth  of  assafetlda 
and  told  the  druggist  to  charge  It,"  he  re- 
lated. "He  asked  my  name.  I  told  him  It  was 
Bourke  Blakemore  Hickenlooper.  He  asked 
me  to  repeat  It.  I  did.  He  said  'here,  sonny, 
take  it.  It  Isn't  worth  a  nickel  to  write  both 
assafetlda  and  Hickenlooper  on  a  charge 
ticket'." 

"Hick"  was  a  devoted  public  servant.  He 
was  No.  1  Republican  on  the  senate  foreign 
relations  committee  when  he  retired.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  atomic 
energy  committee  and  was  chosen  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  as  a  U.S.  representative  to 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  In  1958.  President 
Johnson  sent  him  on  a  congressional  team 
in  1966  to  keep  watch  on  the  South  Vietnam 
election. 

Only  the  late  Senator  William  Alllaon  had 
a  longer  service  record,  among  low&ns,  in  the 
U.S.  senate — 35  years.  But  Allison's  record 
was  before  senators  had  to  stand  public  elec- 
tion (they  were  chosen  by  the  legislature), 
so  Hick's  was  harder  to  oome  by. 

Indeed,  his  was  an  enviable  record  that 
will  serve  as  an  In^lratlon  to  all  lowans 
with  political  aspirations. 


NBC  TELEVISION  DOCUMENTARY  ON 
RURAL  MIGRATION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recent  congressionsd  recess,  on 
the  night  of  August  27,  1971,  NBC  tele- 
vision broadcast  an  Important  documen- 
tary on  the  enormous  public  issue  of  mi- 
gration from  rural  to  urban  America. 
It  was  entitled  "Leaving  Home  Blues:  An 
NBC  White  Paper  on  Rm-al  Migration." 

Filmed  in  North  Carolina,  Nebraska, 
rnd  Texas,  the  NBC  presentation  dra- 
matically portrayed  the  human  conse- 
quences of  this  massive  migration,  term- 
ing it  both  a  human  tragedy  and  a  na- 
tional crisis.  The  facts  of  this  migration 
are  too  well  known:  30  million  rural  resi- 
dents have  left  the  coimtryside  in  the  last 
three  decades;  the  number  of  farms  has 
been  cut  in  half;  whole  towns  have  been 
boarded  up  and  abandoned;  the  people 
left  behind  exist  in  poverty  or  near  pov- 
erty; and,  our  cities  are  choking. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor,  I  have  set  forth  an  out- 
line of  hearings  that  will  examilne  some 
of  the  causes  of  what  can  only  be  called 
a  rural  revolution.  This  subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  on  July  22.  1971,  that 
framed  the  areas  of  our  concern  about 
farmworkers,  small  farmers,  small-town 


businessmen  and  others  in  rural  America. 
Our  focus,  Mr.  President,  will  be  on  pow- 
erful forces  that  are  determining  the  des- 
tiny of  rural  America. 

In  my  opening  statement  for  our  first 
hearing,  I  suggested  that  we  will  be  at- 
tempting to  learn  about  the  impact  of 
corporate  forces  on  agriculture  tuad  rursJ 
America — conglomerates;  banks;  insur- 
ance companies;  large  family  corpora- 
tions; franchise  businesses;  processors; 
chain  stores;  feed,  seed,  machinery  and 
chemical  companies;  packagers;  market- 
ers; and  tax-loss  "farmers."  Also,  we  wUl 
examine  closely  the  role  of  government 
as  a  contributor  to  problems  in  rural 
America,  ranging  from  an  examination  of 
subsidies  to  a  close  look  at  our  land-grant 
college  system.  As  I  observed  at  our  open- 
ing hearing: 

Too  often  the  picture  of  rural  America  to- 
day Is  one  of  weathered  and  empty  stores, 
broken  windows,  collapsed  or  unpalnted 
barns,  rusted  gas  pumps,  boarded-up  houses, 
unkept  farms  and  eroded  soil.  Too  many 
rural  towns  are  shabby  and  declining. 

These  marks  of  physical  decline  are  poig- 
nant symbols  of  a  continuing  human  tragedy 
In  rural  America. 

This  tragedy  Is  not  the  result  of  chance. 
It  Is  the  result  of  human  choice — and  failures 
to  choose — over  many  years. 

It  is  oiu  purpose,  in  these  hearings,  to 
examine  thoee  past  choices — In  the  hope  that 
our  choices  and  decisions  in  the  future  will 
be  more  rational  and  more  compassionate, 
with  the  determination  that  all  rural  Ameri- 
cans will  share  fully  In  the  decisions  that 
deeply  affect  their  lives. 

Mr.  President,  the  NBC  documentary 
was  a  vivid  and  moving  presentation  of 
this  rural  tragedy,  and  it  probed  some 
of  the  very  problems  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  be  examining  in  the  coming 
months.  NBC  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
raising  this  most  important  issue  for 
public  discussion.  Mr.  Martm  Carr,  whose 
artistry  and  social  concern  have  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  previously  ac- 
claimed works,  has  again  done  a  remark- 
able job  on  "Leaving  Home  Blues."  Mr. 
Carr,  his  associates  of  NBC,  and  the  con- 
sultants who  contributed  to  the  docu- 
mentary, have  performed  an  Important 
service  by  framing  this  issue  so  poignant- 
ly and  presenting  it  to  those  of  us  who 
must  now  look  deeply  Into  the  causes  and 
seek  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  because  Congress  was 
recessed  at  the  time  of  broadcast,  I  fear 
that  many  Senators  missed  seeing  the 
documentary.  NBC  has  been  kind  enough 
to  provide  a  transcript  of  the  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks, so  that  we  might  all  have  the 
chance  at  least  to  read  It. 

Additionally,  I  have  arranged  to  have 
a  showing  of  the  documentary  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  at  12  noon,  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1971.  Senators,  Representatives, 
staff,  and  other  interested  persons  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Leaving  Home  Bloi»:  An  NBC  Nxws  WHrrx 
Paper  on  Ruiial  Mickation 

NBC  News  Correspondents:  Oarrlck  Utiey, 
fdwin  Newman. 

Produced  by :  Martin  Carr. 


Broadcast:  Friday,  August  27,  1971. 
BiGNAL  Jones.  The  only  way  youTe  going 
to  solve  yoiu'  city  problems  Is  to  solve  your 
rural  problems. 

PaANK  Reams.  We  found  that  they're  all 
migrating.  Everyone,  white,  Indian,  and 
Negro. 

BoT.  New  York  ... 

Girl.  Going  North  .  .  . 

GiEL.  Going  straight  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well.  111  tell  you,  it's  true, 
there's  nothing  down  here. 

BicNAL  JoNXS.  What  I  think  is  going  to 
happen,  what  you've  got  to  have,  you've  got 
to  put  these  folks  back  In  the  country  be- 
ca\ise  the  cities  can't  take  them. 

Richard  S'roixx.  Most  of  them  leave  this 
area,  because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity 
here. 

Girl.  Washington,  D.C. 

BoT,  To  Chicago. 

Boy.  I  have  to  go  up  North  to  try  to  make 
enough  money  to  help  myself  to  go  to  school 
next  year,  and  also  to  help  my  parents  In 
some  way. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  can't  wait  to  get  out  of 
there  and  head  either  to  Washington,  D.C. 
or  New  York  City. 

Grandma  Cotton.  It's  hard  for  your  chil- 
dren to  leave  home.  It  is  hard.  Nobody  knows 
how  hard  It  Is. 

Gnu..  Going  up  North. 

Boy.  Going  to  New  York. 

GniL.  I'm  leaving. 

Tom  Brown.  So  this  Is  a  tremendous  out- 
mlgratlon.  And,  of  course,  the  reason  Is  sim- 
ply that  if  they  can't  make  a  living  here  thej 
can't  stay  here. 

Senator  Monk  Harrington.  If  someone 
comes  back  down,  well  say,  from  New  York 
City,  hell  tell  them  all  about  the  great 
life  In  New  York,  and  next  thing  you  know 
t»-   or  three  carloads  Is  going  up  there. 

HoRACx  KoRNEGAT.  They  go,  and  they  have 
an  aunt  or  an  uncle  or  a  cousin  who  has 
already  gone  to  one  of  the  large  cities,  and 
they  move  In  with  them,  first  thing  you 
know,  they're  running  out  the  doors  and  the 
windows. 

Rot  Sowers.  The  day  of  the  small  farmer 
seems  to  be  rapidly  leaving  us. 

Bicnal  Jones.  What  the  farmer  gets  for 
his  crop,  he  Just  can't,  he  can't  do  It,  so 
he  quits. 

Jot  Htslop.  I  can't  figure  out  why  I  re- 
main. I  know  better,  I  know  I  have  to  get 
out. 

James  Garrison.  What  do  we  have  In  Hall- 
fax  County  at  this  time?  We  have  the  very 
old,  the  disabled  and  the  yoiuig. 

Othal  Brand.  Once  we  educate  the  young 
people,  thev're  not  going  back  into  the 
fields. 

Mr.  Davis.  So  there's  only  one  place  for  the 
kids  to  go,  as  they  see  It,  and  that's  up 
North. 

James  Garsison.  We  pat  them  on  the 
back,  and  wish  them  luck  as  we  put  them 
on  the  bus,  and  send  them  to  other  states. 

Daniki.  Acxvkdo.  So  I  guess  I  might  have 
to  go  up  North,  either  Chicago.  Toledo,  or 
some  big  city. 

Boy.  There's  a  lot  of  money  up  there  In 
New  York,  and  down  here,  they  don't  have 
any  good  paying  Jobs. 

Mr.  Davis.  Friday  night  they  graduate, 
Saturday  morning  they're  going  to  get  on  a 
bus,  or  hitch-hike  their  way  to  Washington, 
DC.  or  New  York.  That's  where  it's  at. 

ACT    I 

Utlkt.  All  of  us  are  aware  that  there  are 
too  many  people  In  America's  cities.  But  few 
of  us  know  why  this  U  so.  We  have  q)ent 
the  last  five  months  trying  to  find  out  why — 
looking  Into  the  causes  of  Rural  Migration. 
We  selected  three  areas  of  the  country  to 
examine  closely.  Tonight  we  present  ovu 
results. 

For  most  young  Americans,  high  school 
graduation  Is  the  beginning  of  a  bright 
future.  For  these  young  graduates,  in  Soot- 
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Und  Neck.  North  CaroUn*.  It  U  a  forced 
aeparatlon  from  funUy  and  friends.  Tbe 
beginning  of  a  long  jovmej  north.  In  search 
of  the  work  and  future  they  cannot  find  at 
home.  Qolng  North  ha«  become  mich  a  stand- 
ard piut  of  graduation  here.  It's  been  aald 
that  these  youngsters  graduate  with  a 
dllpoma  In  one  hand  and  a  bus  ticket  In  the 
other. 

A  welfare  worker  In  Scotland  Neck,  North 
Carolina  commented,  "Theae  people  have  only 
three  places  to  go:  hearen.  hell  and  Balti- 
more." Over  176,000  blacks  have  left  North 
Carolina  for  the  cities  In  the  last  ten  yeara 
In  the  same  period,  the  entire  South  has 
seen  an  exodus  of  almost  one  and  a  half 
million  blacks.  Although  It  Is  still  easier  for 
a  white  to  get  a  }ob  In  the  South  than  a 
black,  the  problem  is  not  racial,  It's  economic. 
This  graduating  class  would  All  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  town's  Industrial  Jobs.  But 
the  jobs  are  not  available. 

Scotland  Neck  township  hasn't  been  able 
to  support  its  children  for  a  long  time.  Its 
lost  13  percent  of  Its  populaUon  In  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  town's  quiet  charm  can  no  longer  bide 
the  Increasing  numbers  of  abandoned  houses 
along  Its  streets  and  back  roads.  Scotland 
Neck  Is  slowly  dying,  as  are  many  small  towns 
In  North  CaroUna.  Last  month,  the  state 
legislature  passed  a  bUl  in  which  96  towns 
were  legally  wiped  off  the  North  Carolina 
map. 

Towns  die  when  people  leave.  Producer 
Martin  Carr  asked  Principal  Stewart  Wooten 
about  the  graduation  exodus  at  Scotland 
Neck  High  School. 

Camm.  Of  the  147  students  who  will  be  grad- 
uating, how  many  of  them  wiU  be  leaving? 
WooTKH.  Approximately  96  or  97  percent. 
Cakx.  Is  anything  done  here  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  eventual  graduation  when 
he's  on  the  job  market? 

WooTXN.  Yes,  we  have  vocational  type 
courses  here.  For  example,  bricklaying. 

Cask.  Do  they  go  out  and  actually  build 
brick  buildings? 

WooTTK.  Yes.  now  we  have  students  who 
have  built  walls  in  biilldlngs  here,  to  help 
to  develop  more  classroom  space  in  the 
school.  They  have  been  to  other  schools  Id 
this  area  that  needed  work  done  on  build- 
ings and  they  have  done  beautiful  work. 

Ca««.  Can't  any  of  these  studenU  go  out 
and  get  Jobs  as  bricklayers  in  this  area  or  do 
they  have  to  head  for  the  cities? 

WooTKN.  Well,  they  have  to  go  to  larger 
urban  areas  either  in  state  or  out  at  state. 
Por  example,  there  are  probably  only  two 
small  local  contractors  here  in  this  com- 
munity. 
CAaa.  And  there  are  no  Jobs  with  them? 
WooTXx .  That's  right. 

DWATN*  Waixs.  The  kids  who  get  out  of 
high  school  And  when  they  get  out  of  high 
school  that  society  has  deceived  them  So- 
ciety has  told  them  that  they— if  they  stick 
it  out  and  get  a  diploma  from  high  school 
that  diploma  will  be  negotiable  in  the  Job 
market.  And  they  And  that  It  Isn't,  and  so 
they  leave,  and  they  go  straight  north  Into 
the  urban  ghettos— and  they  dont  want  to 
leave.  That's  the  tragedy  of  the  rural  to 
urban  migration  thing.  In  this  coimtry.  every 
man  theoretically  Is  guaranteed  the  right  to 
live  where  he  shall — where  he  wants  to  live 
and  earn  a  living  the  way  he  wants  to  earn 
a  living.  These  pec^le  are  denied  those  two 
rights. 

Cabs.  You  graduate  on  Friday  and  you're 
leaving  on  Saturday? 
Raticond.  Yee. 
Caui.  How  come  so  fast? 
Ratmoito.  Well,  first  of  all  there's  no  good 
money  down  m  North   CaroUna.  especially 
in  Scotland  Neck. 

JosxpRiKK.  There  are  not  very  many  Jobs 
here,  and  the  money  Is  very  scarce.  And  you 
can  barely  make  a  Uvlng.  Especially  U  you 
have  a  family 
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Aason.  I  think  If  there  were  some  Jobs 
down  here,  you  could  make  It  down  here. 
But  all  the  Jobs  are  up  north. 

Cas*.  Do  you  want  to  leave? 

Wnjjx  Ln.  WeU.  not  reaUy  because  I 
like  North  CaroUna.  But  as  I  said  earlier, 
I  want  to  go  where  I  can  make  It. 

Ca«*.  How  does  yoxir  mother  feel  about 
your  leaving? 

Wnxn  Lbe.  WeU,  she's  agreeing  to  it,  but 
I  reaUy  don't  know. 

Ca««.  How  do  you  feel  about  his  going? 

Wnxa  Lxra  Mothks.  i  would  hate  to  see 
him  go. 

Cass.  Do  you  depend  on  him? 

Wnojx  Let's  Mothxb.  WeU,  he  Is  a  big 
help  to  me. 

Ca««.  How  wUl  you  be  able  to  get  around 
for  Instance  now  that  he's  gone? 

Wnxn  Ln's  Mothxk.  Be  kind  of  hard  to 
do. 

CAaa.  Do  many  of  the  chUdren  have  their 

parents   Uvlng   already   in   northern   dtlee? 

WooiKN.  I'd  say  approximately  66%  of  the 

seaiora  in  our  class  have  parents  Uvmg  in 

Northern  areas. 

Cask.  Who  do  you  Uve  with  when  you're 
going  to  school  down  here? 
Amnds.  My  grandparents. 
CAaa.  And  you've  lived  with   them  since 
you  were  how  old? 

Annie.    Oh— let's    see — oh — well.    I    don't 
know — Just  so  long,  ever  since  I  was  amaU. 
CAaa.  And  you  only  see  your  parents  every 
once  in  a  while.  Your  mama  every  once  In  a 
while. 
Annix.  Yee. 

Cass.  You've  lived  in  Washington.  DC. 
Al^khta.  D.C.  for  23  years. 
Cass.  Where  Is  home? 
Albkkta.  My  home  Is  In  North  Carolina 
Cars.  You  stUl  think  of  It  as  home. 
AI.BMTA.  Oh  this  Is— this  is  It.  My  home 
right  here.  When  I  left  here— It  Is  not  the 
point  that  I  want  to  go  north,  but  I  Just 
want  to  better  myself.  But  believe  it  or  not 
when  you  go  there— It's  Just  a  racket.  If^ 
something  that— reaUy  makes  you  want  to 
come  back  home.  There  Is  nothing  up  there 
to  really  base  yourself  on.  There  is  nothine 
up  there. 

DwATNx  Walls.  The  young  blacks  we  are 
sending  into  the  urbem  areas  are  truly  gentle 
people. 

They  arent  angry,  they  have  been  given 
short  shrift  all  their  Uvea.  They  have  been 
deceived  by  society,  they  get  out  of  high 
school  and  they  And  that  they  can't  live 
there,  even  though  they  don't  want  to  leave 
They  go  into  the  city  afraid,  anxious,  but 
no*  angry.  They're  not  angry  people.  They 
are  truly  genUe  people.  What  happens 
later.  What,  when  \n  And  the  urban 
noting,  and  there  are  studies  which  have 
shown  that  the  pUce  of  birth  of  a  great 
many  of  those  people  charged  with  rioting 
or  looting  was  the  South,  but  theee  people 
were  created  by  the  city.  The  city  did  thst 
to  them.  When  they  left  rural  America,  they 
weren't  rioters  and  looters.  They  became 
rioters  and  looters  at  some  Indeterminate 
point— they  go  north  looking  for  the  prom- 
ised land,  hoping  that  this  is  what  will 
give  them  that  nice  comfortable  little  home 
They  get  there  and  in  a  few  years  they  And 
no,  this  is  not  it.  And  they  feel  denied  and 
I  can  understand  why. 

CAaa.  So  you've  said  goodbye  to  nine  chil- 
dren and  four  grandchUdren  are  leaving  you 
now — 

Obandma.  Are  leaving  me  now. 
Cass.  That's  13  people  you've  said  goodbye 
to. 

OaAKDicA.  Thirteen  head  of  children  I've 
had  to  say  goodbye.  And  I  hope  you  aU  well 
In  the  world.  It  is  sad.  It  U  hard. 

To  raise  your  kids— don't  know  how  they 
wUl  be  In  the  wwld.  But  you  hoping  and 
praying  that  they  would  do  success.  I  tell 
them  over  and  over.  I  say  chUdren  do  the 


best  you  can.  There  is  better  things  In  Uw 
world  for  you  If  you  Just  look  for  It.  Dont 
stop  here,  look  further  In  the  world. 

ACT   a 

Utlet.  Thirty  mlUlon  Americans  In  the  last 
Uilrty  years  have  migrated  from  rural 
America.  More  accurately,  they  have  been 
driven  from  rural  America.  Left  home,  gone 
North,  toward  the  cities.  800.000  people  for 
every  year  of  the  slxtlee.  and  the  end  Is  no- 
where  in  sight. 

Today  76  percent  of  us  are  crowded  onto 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  land.  In  Just  thirty 
years  from  now.  the  Urban  Land  Institute 
predicts  that  100  million  more  Americans 
WUl  be  crammed  into  the  big  ciUee.  where  160 
mUllon  already  live. 

Prom  Maine  to  Virginia,  67  mUllon  people 
wUl  live  In  one  conUnuous  urban  mass. 

69  mlUlon  people  wlU  Uve  in  another  mega- 
lopolis that  starts  at  Utlca,  New  York  ex- 
tends unbroken  all  the  way  west  to  dreen 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  south  to  Cincinnati. 

A  California  city  of  42  and  a  half  miUlon 
people  wUl  reach  from  San  Francisco  Bay  to 
the  Mexican  border. 

A  fourth  concentraUon  of  13  mUllon  people 
wUl  turn  the  state  of  Florida  Into  one  huge 
city. 

For  a  nation  grown  numb  to  numbers,  such 
statistics  may  mean  lltUe.  But  when  we  go 
beyond  the  statistics  we  are  confronted  with 
both  a  human  tragedy  and  a  national  crisis. 
The  numbers  take  on  new  significance  when 
we  realize  this  Is  forced  migration;  the  move- 
ment of  people  from  rural  America  who  don't 
want  to  go.  Who  would  not  go  if  they  had  a 
choice.  But  the  choice  Is  gone:  devoured  by 
markets  and  mechanization  In  agriculture 
and  the  faUure  of  Industry  or  government  to 
provide  new  or  adequate  Jobs. 

These  Issues  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
area  of  the  country.  They  cut  across  racial 
and  regional  lines.  It  Is  a  national  problem. 
A  national  crisis. 

If  the  cause  of  migration  from  N<M^h 
Carolina  can  be  traced  to  any  one  source, 
that  source  is  tobarco. 

Two-thirds  of  America's  fiue-cured  to- 
bacco Is  grown  In  the  Aelds  of  North  Caro- 
lina It  accounts  for  60  percent  of  the  state's 
crop  mcome.  and  Is  raised  in  83  of  Its  100 
counties. 

In  the  i>aBt,  tobacco  required  more  hand 
labor  than  any  other  single  crop.  Now  empty 
tenant  houses  line  the  edges  of  North  Caro- 
lina's tobacco  fields.  A  change  is  taking 
place,  reminiscent  of  the  change  that  oc- 
curred In  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Deep  South 
two  decades  ago. 

Modem  agricultural  techniques  have  emp- 
tied theee  houses  and  tobacco  harvesting  ma- 
chines Just  being  Introduced  wiU  empty 
many  more.  According  to  the  Department  of 
AgrlctUtiire.  300,000  people  in  the  put  ten 
years  left  the  tobacco  growing  regions  of  the 
South;  177.000  from  North  Carolina  alone. 
And  this  Is  Just  the  beginning. 

Two  years  ago.  Worthlngton  Farms,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  state,  listed  the  deprecUted 
vrUue  of  Its  farm  machinery  at  almost  $100.- 
000.  In  1968.  tobacco  accounted  for  more 
than  half  of  the  farm's  gross  Income. 

Producer  Martin  Carr  discussed  the  dis- 
appearing farm  worker  with  one  of  the 
owners,  Chester  Don  Worthlngton. 

Caxx.  How  many  tenant  houses  were  there 
on  this  land  at  one  time? 
WoETHDJOTON.  Approximately  40. 
Cars.  About  40.  That's  a  lot.  About  how 
many  of  them  are  empty  now?  -\ 

WoRTHiNOTON.  Well,  we  don't  have  many 

empty  ones  because 

Cass.  You  rent  them  out- 
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WoaxHiNOTON.  We  have  torn  most  of  them 
down  Or  burned  them. 

Case.  You've  torn  moet  of  them  down. 

WoaxHmoTON.  Right.  Right. 

Camm.  How  many  permanent  employees  do 
you  have  on  the  farm? 


WoBTHOKnoir.  Eight  besides  my  family. 

Cais.  You're  very  highly  mechanised. 

WoKTHiNaTOM.  I  think  so. 

Utlct.  Tha  Coastal  Plains  Beglooal  Com- 
mission estimates  that,  In  four  years,  more 
than  100.000  farm  famines  wlU  be  surplus 
labor.  Not  only  Is  the  farm  worker  being 
dl;^>laced,  the  smaU  fanner  Is  focoed  to  leave 
as  weU. 

Jake  Lovegrove  told  us  about  some  of  the 
problems  facing  a  smaU  North  Carolina  to- 
bacco farmer. 

Lovegrove.  We  bought  this  farm  by  work- 
ing on  It  and  paying  for  it.  but  It  is  kind 
of  hard  to  even  keep  the  taxes  going  on  it 
now. 

Carr.  Why  Is  that?  Is  It  that  the  labor 
costs  have  gone  up? 

Lovegrove.  WeU,  It  Is  the  labor,  the  ma- 
chmery  and  everything  have  gone  up  exo^t 
what  we're  raising. 

Carr.  In  other  words  you  need  machinery 
now  to  run  a  farm. 

Lovegrove.  Yep.  And  by  the  time  you  buy 
a  piece  of  machinery  and  get  it  paid  for.  It 
is  obsolete. 

Carr.  Do  you  know  other  farmers  around 
here  who  are  able  to  buy  the  machinery? 

Lovegrove.  WeU,  they  are  stlU  getting 
them.  I  don't  know  how  they  are  {>aylng  for 
them. 

Carr.  Are  they  bigger  than  you? 

Lovegrove.  Oh,  yeah.  Much  bigger.  Looks 
like  the  big  one  Is  going  to  be  here  and  the 
little  one  Is  going. 

Carr.  You  think  you'U  ever  have  to  give 
up  the  farm  and  reaUy  work  year  round, 
picking  up  Jobs? 

Lovegrove.  WeU,  yeah,  I  think  TU  eventu- 
ally let  some  big  fellow  have  the  farm. 

Utlet.  It  might  seem  unlikely  that  a  uni- 
versity would  turn  farmers  Into  migrants. 
But  North  Cartdlna  State  University  has 
done  Just  that,  by  developing  the  tobacco 
combine. 

The  head  of  the  University's  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Haa- 
sler.  was  In  charge  of  Its  develOfMnent. 

Carr.  Dr.  Hassler,  this  Is  the  tobacco  oom- 
blne? 

Hasslek.  Yes,  sir. 

Carr.  This  machine  was  developed  In  this 
lab? 

Haw8i.ee.  Yee.  sir;  It  was  designed  and  con- 
structed In  this  lab. 

Carr.  In  general,  then,  how  many  years 
went  Into  the  development  of  the  tobacco 
combine? 

Hassler.  About  23  years. 

Care.  About  23  years.  And  about  how  much 
money  would  you  estimate  that  It  cost  to  de- 
velop this  machine? 

HABSI.EB.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mlUlon 
doUars. 

Carr.  About  three-quarters  of  a  miUlon 
dollars — now  that  the  machine  Is  developed, 
your  work  Is  done. 

Hassler.  No,  we  will  continue  to  make 
whatever  improjements  that  we  can.  Our 
ultimate  aim  Is 'to  provide  the  farmer  with 
the  means  whereby  one  man  can  handle 
about  20  acres  of  tobacco. 

Utlet.  A  prototype  of  this  tobacco  com- 
bine was  turned  over  to  the  Harrington 
Manufacturing  Company  which  Is,  at  pres- 
ent, producing  and  selUng  the  machine.  The 
coet  of  the  development  of  this  prototype 
was  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer.  Last 
year  more  than  219  mUllon  tax  dollars  went 
to  69  ccdleges  across  the  nation.  Called  land- 
grant  colleges,  they  were  established  to  Im- 
prove agriculture.  Over  26  mUllon  of  these 
tax  dollars  went  to  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences  at  North  CaroUna  State 

In  other  laboratories  at  this  University 
years  have  been  spent  improving  the  tobacco 
leaf,  the  yield  per  acre,  and  even  the  process 
by  which  tobacco  Is  ttimed  Into  cigarettes. 
AU  this  Is  of  Immediate  benefit  to  the  large 
tobaoco  grower  and  the  cigarette  companies; 
of  little  benefit  to  the  smaU  fanner,  or  the 


farm  worker  thrown  off  the  land  without  a 
Job.  The  WaU  Street  Journal  has  described 
the  land-grant  college  as  a  "tax  paid  clinic 
for  major  Industry." 

For  the  three  major  tobacco  companies  In 
North  Carolina,  tobaoco  is  a  blUlon  dcdlar 
business.  Six  blUlon  dollars  a  year.  Right 
now,  for  Industry's  beneAt.  North  Carolina 
State  University  Is  perfecting  a  freeze  drying 
process  to  cut  in  half  the  amount  of  tobaoco 
needed  for  a  cigarette.  A  loss  for  the  farmer, 
a  boon  to  the  manufacturer. 

Recent  developments  suggest  that  soon 
there  may  be  a  cigarette  requiring  even  less 
tobacco.  We  discussed  this  with  the  dean  of 
the  East  Carolina  State  University  School  of 
business.  Dr.  James  Beardon. 

Beardon.  In  West  Virginia  a  plant  Is  being 
built  now  by  the  Celanese  Corporation  to 
develop  a  substitute  tobaoco.  When  you  see 
headlines  which  say  a  company  is  ready  to 
produce  a  substitute  for  tobacco  and  this 
was  a  major  paper  in  the  state,  then — you 
have  to  plug  that  into  the  possibilities  for 
the  future.  It  has  to  be  discussed.  Nobody 
likes  to  talk  about  these  things  and — yet 
there  has  to  be  a  dialogue.  I  think  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  company  Is  to  at  least — 
enter  such  a  dialogue.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  there  is  a  responslbUlty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  say  what  they  project  their  view  of 
tobacco  to  be  10  years  down  the  pike. 

Utlet.  Wltli  the  future  of  tobaoco  in  Jeop- 
ardy North  CaroUna  has  been  trying  to 
create  new  Jobs  by  attracting  new  industry. 
At  the  same  time,  the  major  tobacco  com- 
panies are  diversifying  outside  the  State. 

Although  North  Carolina  is  the  12th  most 
Industrialized  State  in  the  Union,  the  type  of 
Industry  it  has  been  able  to  attract,  mainly 
textUes,  has  not  been  impressive.  According 
to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  as  recently 
as  June  of  this  year,  only  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi paid  Its  workers  a  lower  average  indus- 
trial wage.  The  Director  of  North  Carolina's 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. Roy  Sowers,  explained  some  of  the 
problems  Involved  in  attracting  industry  to 
theSUte 

Sowers.  In  some  areas  of  our  state,  there 
was  an  anti-industry  attitude.  We  found  that 
some  local  communities,  that  the  industrial 
complexes  in  some  of  our  places  were  tied 
to  the  status  quo,  so  to  speak — they  didn't 
want  to  have  new  Indvistry  because  It  would 
upset  their  labor  supply. 

Carr.  Their  supply  of  cheap  labor? 

Sowers.  Right. 

Carr.  In  other  words,  the  industries  you 
have  attract  the  unsklUed  worker. 

Sowers.  The  existing  industry,  by  and  large. 

Carr.  Would  you  characterize  much  of  the 
industry  In  the  state  as  "runaway  industry?" 

HoBBT.  A  great  deal  of  It  la  ninaway  In- 
dustry, moving  down  from  the  North — and 
most  of  It  Is  moving  Into  the  rural  areas.  We 
estimate  that  anywhere  from  60  mlUion  to 
76  mlUion  dollars  worth  a  year  of  overtime 
pay.  discrimination  pay  between  women 
making  less  money,  and  the  fact  that  the 
workers  are  not  paid  the  minimum  wage  Is 
going  on  here  in  North  Carolina,  and  we're 
catching  only  about  8%  of  It. 

Carr.  The  way  things  stand  now,  would  ycu 
blame  a  worker  for  leaving  the  state? 

HoBBT.  No,  I  wouldn't  blame  a  worker  If 
he  could  pick  up  and  leave  the  state,  take 
his  famUy  and  get  a  decent  Job  somewhere 
else. 

Carr.  Did  you  ^>ply  for  any  Jobs  down 
here? 

Batts.  Yes.  I  did.  I  was  interviewed  and — 
they  said  I  was  qualified  for  the  Job  and 
they  woiUd  call  me.  So — I  went  home  and 
waited  and  waited.  So  I  never  get  caUed.  So 
I  never  tried  for  mmv  Jobs  here. 

Carr.  Where  are  you  gc^ng  now  that  you're 
graduated  from  Scotland  Neck  High  8<diool7 

Batts.  WeU.  I'm  going  to  AUantlc  City 
first,  for  a  summer  Job.  And  tben  after  my 
summer  Job  ends,  I  hope  that  I  could  go 


to  IMaware  and  get  in  OM  or  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration. 

Cabb.  You  hope. 

Batts.  I  hope  I  wlU. 

Cabb.  Do  you  like  it  up  nortli? 

Batts.  Not  particularly  I  dont.  Because 
where  I'm  going  I  dont  have  no  relatives 
and  seem  like  I  wlU  always  be  lonely  and 
I  wlU  always  think  about  home  and  I  wlU 
always  think  about  my  mother. 

Care.  Are  you  lonely  when  you  are  up 
there? 

Batts.  Yes,  I  am.  You  always  tfclnk — of 
home — ^last  summer  when  I  was  away,  when 
I  get  up  I  walk  by  a  telephone  booth,  I 
wo\Ud  think  of  my  mother.  And — most  morn- 
ings when  I  got  up  I  would  caU  her.  I  would 
caU,  teU  her  I  am  on  my  way  to  work.  Then 
some  evenings  I  wiU  call — even  ni^ttlmes 
when  I'm  out.  I  remember  one  night  when 
I  was  out  I  would  call  her.  Just  to  know  how 
things  was  going  and  let  her  know  I'm  doing 
aU  right.  I  wish  I  could  get  myself  a  UtUe 
money,  enou^  money  to  come  back  home 
to  North  Carolina. 

ACT  nz 

Utlet.  In  Nebraska  even  the  smaU  farms 
are  huge — between  600  and  1000  acres — 
usuaUy  covered  with  grain,  and  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

Huge  farms  run  by  smaU  famlUes  mean 
that  machines  are  necessary.  And  machines 
coet  money.  More  and  more  money  each 
year. 

Cabb.  How  much  does 'one  of  these  things 
cost? 

HixifEB.  WeU  like  this  here  tractor  here.  It's 
a  706  and  when  I  bought  it  It  cost  7,280 
dollars. 

Cabb.  Over  7.000  doUars. 

HlXlCER.  Right. 

Carr.  Have  eqiUpment  prices  gone  up? 

HiEMER.  Oh,  tremendous.  I  remember  when 
I  started  farming  I  started  out  with  a  Nym 
tractor  and  it  cost  me  1.860  doUara — and  look 
at  the  difference  In  the  price — and  I  was 
fanning  this  same  farm. 

Cabb.  About  1800  to  7000. 

Haxmeb.  7.000  for  a  tractor  like  tills,  right. 

Utlet.  Fanner  Richard  Hlemer  pays  more 
for  every  thing  now,  as  all  of  us  do.  Not  only 
Is  equipment  three  or  four  times  more  ex- 
pensive; clothing,  seed,  taxes,  even  the  food 
he  buys  at  the  supermarket,  cost  much  more. 
But  whUe  food  prtoes  have  risen,  the  price 
he  receives  for  what  he  grows  remains  the 
same. 

HiEMEB.  Well,  tf  you  buy  a  loaf  of  iMvad  for 
37  cents,  there's  only  3  cents  of  our  wheat 
that  goes  into  that  loaf  of  bread.  So,  aU  the 
rest  of  that  money  you're  spending  on  that 
loaf  of  bread  goes  to  oth«'  areas. 

Cabb.  Right  now,  you'd  like  a  larger  share 
of  the  loaf. 

HiEMXB.  Right,  right. 

ZrrxK.  We  have  an  eoonomlc  situation  in 
agriculture  that  is  driving  people  off  ttie 
land.  For  Instance,  we  have  about  a  8%  re- 
turn to  Investment  In  agrlcultvire.  This  com- 
pared to  better  than— a  probably — a  20  or  23 
percent  return  to  investment  In  aU  the  re- 
lated industries  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  food. 

Cabb.  If  It's  so  bad.  why  are  you  a  farmerf 
and  why  are  you  letting  your  kids,  for  In- 
stance, grow  up  on  a  farm?  Why  arent  you 
training  them  for  something  else? 

Zttek.  I  am  not  maintaining  my  sons  to  be 
farmers.  Ttxej  are  picking  that  up  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  situation  here,  where  I  am  a 
businessman  and  I  dont  have  enough  In- 
come to  be  able  to  hire  labor,  so  I  put  slave 
labor  to  work.  We  do  have  chUd  labor  laws 
in  this  country,  but  as  long  as  you've  got  your 
own  kid  working,  and  he  doesnt  get  paid. 
then  It  doesnt  make  any  difference,  but  It 
does  enable  me  to  produce  com  for  a  buck 
and  society  benefits. 

Cabb.  Looking  ahead,  do  you  think  your 
ChUdren  wUl  be  able  to  Uve  on  the  land? 
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Zmx.  As  far  M  my  children  are  concerned. 
It's  tbelr  choice.  And  that's  what  I  do,  and 
I  do  this  because  I  feel  they  must  have  a 
choice.  But  the  economic  situation  right 
now  doesnt  give  th«m  that  choice. 

UnxT.  There's  a  saying  in  Nebraska.  Tou 
either  marry  a  farm  or  Inherit  It.  Land  prices 
are  high,  drlTen  even  higher  by  the  specula- 
tion of  banks  and  large  corporations.  They 
■re  now  beyond  the  reach  of  most  young 
farmers.  Claude  Jensen  U  the  exception. 

Jknsoiv.  I  started  farming,  I  dldnt  have 
any  money  at  aU.  And  then  three  years  ago 
I  bought  this  farm,  and  I — got  a  loan  to 
buy  It.  And  then  these  cattle,  uh — ^thelr 
purchase  price.  X  borrowed  that  money. 

Cass.  How  much  money  do  you  have  sunk 
into  the  farm? 

Jeksbw.  Oh,  there's  about  46,000  dollars  in 
the  farm. 

Cabs.  That's  a  lot  of  money. 

jKiraBf .  Probably  the  biggest  thing  Is,  get- 
ting a  hold  of  some  land  and  some  money  and 
some  labor,  all  at  the  same  time. 

Cakb.  Where  does  your  labor  come  from? 

Jkksbm.  Myself.  Then  I  hire  some. 

CAsa.  You're  not  married,  are  you? 

Jknsxn.  No. 

Caks.  Are  there  many  young  ladles  left  in 
this  neighborhood? 

JKNSBir.  Not  that  uh — are — farming  or  liv- 
ing on  a  farm.  Most  all  of  them  are  working 
In  Lincoln  or  going  to  school. 

Casx.  What  happens  when  you.  say,  meet  a 
girl  in  Lincoln?  I  ddn't  want  to  get  too  per- 
sonal, but  can  you  get  a  young  lady  to  get 
interested  in  coming  out,  living  on  a  farm 
today? 

JxNsxN.  Most  of  them  aren't  much  inter- 
ested. 

Cask.  They  don't  want  to  come  out  here? 

JXNSXN.  No. 

Cass.  What  do  they  say? 

Jknsxn.  a  lot  of  them  just  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  say  "Ob,  you're  a  farmer — " 
And  that's  it. 

Cabb.  If  you're  the  only  young  person, 
what's  it  like  for  you? 

JxifSBN.  Well  it  seems  like  most  everybody 
is — ^that's  farming  is  30  years  or  more  older, 
and — they  Just — work  and  play  in  different 
clrclee  than  I  do. 

NsnsBicxTXB.  We  have  a  lot  of  fun  here;  we 
do,  really.  A  bunch  of  us  in  the  evening 
sometimes — it  dont  happen  too  often  that 
enough  get  together — we  have  a  card  game 
then  or  something  like  that.  Just  a  little 
friendly  game. 

Cabb.  Mostly  older  people  now,  hiih? 

NKnsBMXTXB.  Yeah.  Yes.  Old  or  at  the 
school  age  ...  of  course,  they're  here  yet. 

Cabb.  The  ones  in  the  middle  are  gone. 

NXDBBMXTBB.   MoStly. 

Cabb.  What  about  the  other  little  towns 
around — are  they  growing? 

NxnsBMXTXB.  No,  I  dont  think  any  of  them 
is.  Just  about  the  same  class  this  one  is — 
trying  to  hold  her  own,  but  they  kind  of — 
slowly  keep — 

Cabb.  You  think  they're  dying? 

NmiKBMZTZB.  Dying,  yeah. 

Utlkt.  Today,  Nebraska  competes  with 
Iowa  and  Florida  in  having  the  most  aged 
population  in  the  co\mtry.  In  the  last  ten 
yean,  73,000  more  people  moved  out  of 
Nebraska  than  moved  in.  ao.OOO  farms  went 
out  of  business.  Family  farms,  closed  down, 
moved  to  the  city. 

Htblop.  I  could  take  you  around  the 
countryside  here  and  show  you  several  farm- 
steads that  are  vacant,  some  of  them  have 
even  been  torn  down  and  the  buildings  are 
gone  and  they  are  actually  farming  over 
where  someone  lived  maybe  five  or  ten  years 
ago. 

Cabb.  You  say  you're  going  Into  debt. 

Htslop.  That's  right. 

Cabb.  How  deeply  Into  debt? 

Htblop.  WeU,  quite  a  bit.  My  standard  of 
living  now,  I'm  quite  a  bit  below  what  our 
government  considers  poverty  level. 


Cabb.  And  yet  it's  your  own  home.  Your 
own  farm. 

Htbiop.  That's  right.  Course  I  dont  own 
It  clear.  There's  a  mortgage  on  it,  naturally. 

Cabb.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Htslop.  I  dont  really  know.  I  wish  so 
much  that  I  could  stay  on  the  farm,  be- 
cause I  like  it.  I  like  the  kind  of  living, 
but  I  guess  I'm  going  to  have  to  go  off.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  find,  for  Instance, 
find  a  Job  nearby  that  I  could  stay  living 
on  the  farm  or  not.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I 
worked  in  electronics  plants  in  Lincoln.  I 
worked  during  the  winter,  but  it  was  strictly 
a  bench  Job,  setting,  you  know,  8  hours  a  day, 
and  I  Just  couldnt  set.  I  like  the  Job,  but  I 
was  tied  to  one  place,  and  this  I  Just  couldnt 
seem  to  get  used  to.  I'm  going  to  have  to, 
I  guess. 

Utlbt.  Now  the  only  sign  of  life  on  many 
Nebraska  farms  is  a  windmill,  vainly  spinning 
near  an  abandoned  bouse. 

And  the  abandoned  houses,  empty  stores, 
and  forsaken  churches,  stand  as  mute  re- 
minders of  a  rural  America  that  will  no 
longer  be. 

Carl  Sandburg  put  it  this  way: 

Two  years,  ten  years,  and  passengers  ask  the 

conductor : 
What  place  is  this? 
Where  are  we  now? 
lam  the  grass 
Let  me  work. 

ACT   IV 

Utlbt.  30,000  Mexican-Americans  come  to 
Houston  every  year  looking  for  Jobs,  bring- 
ing with  them  everything  that  la  portable 
including  their  unique  and  distinctive 
culture. 

This  is  a  Marlachl  Mass,  in  Houston's 
Church  at  St.  Stephen,  celebrated  just  as  it 
was  before  these  people  left  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  in  South  Texas. 

"Magic  Valley"  they  called  this  land, 
watered  by  the  Rio  Orande  which  separates 
it  from  Mexico.  "Magic"  because  of  the 
fertility  and  abundance  of  its  more  than 
one  and  a  half  million  acres  which  once 
gave  the  United  States  more  than  300  million 
dollars  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  a  year 

But  the  magic  Is  gone,  along  with  95,000 
farmers  and  field  workers  who  have  left  tjie 
valley  in  the  last  ten  years,  heading  for  the 
cities — most  of  them  Mexican-Americans 
descended  from  families  who  worked  the  land 
before  Texas  was  a  state. 

NBC  News  Correspondent  Edwin  Newman, 
along  with  Leo  J.  Leo,  the  mayor  of  La  Joya, 
a  small  town  in  the  lower  Rio  Orande  Val- 
ley, visited  a  few  of  the  farmers  who  did 
not  leave. 

Lxo.  You  know  all  these  houses  were  occu- 
pied by  people  who  used  to  work  In  the 
farms  around  here,  but  now  they're  gone 
because  there  was  no  work  lor  them  here  .  .  . 
Antonio  Vldamontls  now  owns  a  little  home 
in  Idaho  .  .  .  and  in  this  one  over  here, 
the  Valdez  family  used  to  live.  I  used  to 
deliver  groceries  for  them.  I  knew  them 
all.  We  have  only  two  families  working  in 
this  farming  operation  where  they  used  to 
have  at  least  15  or  30. 

Nkwman.  What's  the  explanation  of  this, 
Mr.  Leo? 

Lbo.  Well,  the  tomato  patch  here  belongs 
to  Mr.  Cerda — be  has  no  market  for  his  to- 
matoes. They're  only  worth  a  penny  and  a 
half  a  pound  right  now.  He  couldn't  possibly 
come  out  of  it  if  he  were  to  try  to  market 
them  at  the  price  that  they're  giving  him 
for  It. 

Nbwvan.  And  of  course  there — used  to  be 
a  lot  of  tomatoes  planted  here.  And  now, 
there's  what?  Just  a  fraction. 

Lao.  Very,  very,  very  few  tomatoes  planted. 
There  were  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  planted  here  say  as  late  as  ten  years 
ago. 

Nkwhaic.  Well,  where  have  the  tomatoes 
gone  then? 


Lbo.  They're  over  there,  across  this  Rio 
Orande  River  of  ours. 

NrwMAN.  And  these  tomatoes,  Mr.  Leo, 
that  I  see  here — what  haiq;>ens  to  them? 

Lbo.  Well,  they'll — they'll  rot  on  the  vine. 

FosTXB.  The  problem  here  is  to  do — a 
tremendovis  amount  of  Imports  coming  into 
this  country  from  Mexico. 

Nkwman.  Imports  of  what? 

PosTXB.  You  can  just  about  name  the 
produce  as  far  as  the  vegetable  line  is  com- 
ing in,  and  increasing  more  every  day.  The 
main  reason  Is  labor.  See  Mexico  is  not  sell- 
ing produce.  In  my  opinion.  What  they  are 
selling  is  twenty  cent-an-hour  labor. 

Nkwmak.  You  say  Americans  are  doing 
this?  They  are  going  into  Mexico  and  they 
are  allowed  to  ship  the  stuff  out  without 
any  customs  difficulties? 

FosTBB.  The  duty  is  so  low  on  a  box  ol 
tomatoes.  If  one  used  It  for  a  hypothetical 
example,  they  pay  one  cent  a  pound  duty. 

Newman.  To  the  United  States  govern- 
ment? 

FosTXB.  To  the  United  States  government 
to  cross  this  produce.  They  have  already  set 
it  down  on  this  side  for  45<,  whereas  Just  to 
get  it  out  of  our  field  it  costs  \u  80«. 

Utlbt.  191  million  dollars  worth  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  crossed  the  Mexican  border 
last  year,  to  be  sold  in  every  major  Ameri- 
can city — shipped  there  not  only  by  American 
growers,  but  by  packers  and  distributors  who 
now  buy  from  Mexican  farmers. 

Orlffln  and  Brand  Is  the  largest  grower 
and  Importer  in  the  Rio  Orande  Valley.  Its 
30  million  dollar  a  year  business  Is  supplied 
by  three  times  more  acreage  in  Mexico  than 
It  uses  in  the  United  States.  Othal  Brand, 
president  of  OriSln  and  Brand,  defends  his 
operation.  He  claims  it  benefits  the  economy. 

Bband.  We  do  find  ourselves  and  all  others 
In  the  business  of  importing  are  from  time 
to  time  under  attack  and  are  criticized  for 
bringing  in  a  product  in  competition  with 
something  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  It's  true  in  steel,  clothing,  radios.  I 
simply  defend  what  we  do  in  Mexico  on  the 
basis  that  It's  legitimate  busin.'js  and  needed 
business  both  In  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Utlkt.  More  than  fruit  and  vegetables 
cross  the  Mexican  border.  People  come  too. 
They  live  in  Mexico,  where  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  low.  And  they  work  In  Texas,  where 
the  wages  are  higher.  In  the  United  States 
they  can  earn  five  times  as  much  as  they 
would  in  Mexico,  and  still  save  money  for 
American  employers,  who  can  avoid  paying 
the  minimum  wage.  They  enter  under  an  im- 
migration quota  which  allows  150,000  Mexi- 
cans into  this  country  each  year.  They  are 
called  Greencard  workers,  for  they  must 
carry  a  green  immigrant  permit  to  enter  the 
United  States.  These  Mexicans  are  crossing 
Reynosa  International  Bridge — at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  high  in  the  south 
Texas  region;  at  a  time  when  many  American 
workers  must  uproot  their  families  and  leave 
home  to  find  work.  These  people  who  gather 
here  at  dawn  every  morning  are  among  the 
poorest  of  Mexico's  p>oor.  They  are  taking 
Jobs  and  lowering  the  wages  of  some  of  the 
poorest  of  America's  poor.  This  is  a  result 
of  a  deliberate  government  policy  enforced 
by  government  officials. 

Cabb.  Mr.  Martinez,  you're  with  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission? 

MAKTimz.  Yes,  sir,  that's  right. 

Cabb.  Who  are  these  people  that  are  stand* 
Ing  around  down  here? 

Mabtihez.  Well,  they're  farm  workers  that 
come  here  from  across  the  river  and  around 
the  area,  coming  here  to  look  for  work. 

Cabb.  They're  what  we  know  as  "green- 
cards"? 

Mabtinvz.  Oreen  cards,  yes. 

Cabb.  And  why  do  you,  as  part  of  the  Texas 
Employment  Conunlsalon.  come  down  here 
in  the  morning? 

Mabtinzb.  I  know  a  lot  of  the  crew  leaden 
around  here  and  .  .  . 
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Garb.  Do  the  crew  leaders  give  you  a  list 
of  the  jobs  that  they  need  filled? 

Mabtiniz.  Oh  yes. 

Cars.  And  you  come  down  here  and  you  fill 
the  Jobs  here? 

Mabtinez.  Yes,  right. 

Utlet.  Unemployed  Americans  are  not  as 
(ortunate.  No  government  officials  come  to 
them  with  Jobs.  They  must  go  out  and  look 
for  work.  Last  year  over  16,000  p>eople  visited 
the  McAllen  office  of  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission.  But  as  Manager  Richard  StoUe 
points  out,  only  a  lew  can  be  helped. 

Newman.  What  jjercentage  of  the  people 
who  come  In  here  are  you  able  to  help? 

Stolle.  Oh — we  probably  are  able  to  help — 
roughly  10 '<  of  the  people  who  come  In  and 
this  may  even  be  a  little  high  at  certain 
times  ol  the  year. 

Newman.  Is  the  problem  here  made  more 
dltflcult  by  the  amount  of  production  that 
Is  being  done,  for  example.  In  Mexico? 

Stolle.  The  fact  that  we  have  farming  In 
Mexico,  and  the  crops  are  sent  into  the 
United  States,  this  decreases  the  number  of 
farm  jobs  over  here. 

Newman.  A  good  deal  of  American  in- 
dustry has  gone  Into  Mexico  that  didn't  come 
from  this  Inunedlate  area.  .  .  . 

Stolle.  Yes,  sir,  that's  right,  some. 

Newman.  Could  that  Industry  come  here? 
Could  It — could  It  be  absorbed  here? 
Wouldn't  It  help? 

Stolle.  Tremendously.  Yes,  sir. 

Utley.  More  than  300  of  the  best  known 
American  manufacturers  have  Mexican  ad- 
dresses, where  they  produce  goods  to  ship 
back  to  the  United  States.  This  plant,  owned 
by  Sarkes  Tarzlan,  is  in  Nuevo  Laredo.  Here 
Mexican  women  are  assembling  television 
tuners.  Four  years  ago,  Sarkes  Tarzlan  had 
plants  In  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  But  the 
minimum  wage  In  the  United  States  is  $1.60 
an  hour.  In  Mexico  a  worker  costs  50  cents 
an  hour.  And  Sarkes  Tarzlan,  sanctioned  by 
official  United  States  policy,  moved  to  Mexico. 
The  600  women  it  had  employed  In  Missis- 
sippi and  Arkansas  have  been  replaced  by 
Mexicans. 

Newman.  Do  you  ever  say  to  people  who 
come  in  here  •  don''^  waste  your  time.  Oo 
somewhere  else.'  ? 

Stolle.  We  recommend  that  they  go  to  the 
cities — primarily  to  Houston  or  to  San  An- 
tonio or  to  Austin,  Dallas. 

AcEVEDo.  I've  been  to  Toledo.  I  been  to 
Chicago,  and  I  went  to  look  for  work  in 
Dallas,  but  I  couldn't  find  It. 

Cars.  You  like  living  up  north? 

AcEVEDO.  It's  one  thing  I  don't  like  to  be 
away  from  my  family.  I  don't  like  that. 

Cars.  You  had  to  say  goodbye  to  your 
brothers — older  brothers? 

Acevedo.  Yeah — uh — most  of  them — they 
are  all  scattered  different  places.  I  remember 
the  first  one  started  going  up  north,  then  the 
other  one,  and  the  other  one,  and  the  other 
one. 

Carr.  What  about  your  friends?  What 
about  the  other  families  up  here,  the  same 
thing  happened? 

Acevedo.  Yes.  most  of  them  live  up  north — 
big  cities — working  there. 

Utley.  Houston  Is  the  moart  rapidly  ex- 
panding city  In  the  Southwest.  There  Is 
building  everywhere.  Houston's  population 
has  Increased  31  percent  In  the  last  ten 
years.  Its  Mexican-American  population  has 
soared  125  percent. 

Houston,  the  sixth  largest  city  In  America, 
now  has  the  same  problems  as  the  other  large 
urban  areas.  Most  of  the  new  arrivals  settle 
in  the  worst  areas  of  the  city.  According  to 
a  recent  study  by  University  of  Houston  ao- 
ciologist,  Dr.  Sam  Schulman,  these  Mexican- 
American  ghettos  have  three  times  as  many 
sub-standard  housing  imlts  as  the  rest  of 
the  city,  with  twenty  percent  more  people 
crowded  Into  them.  Here  the  average  family 
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Income  Is  only  half  of  Hotiston's  other  citi- 
zens; but  unismployment  is  twice  as  high. 
The  ghettos  grow  larger  every  year. 

Unable  to  live  In  the  valley,  but  not  at 
home  In  the  city,  a  new  type  of  American 
has  been  created  by  rural  migration:  the 
displaced  person. 

Cass.  What  made  you  leave  Donna,  Texas 
and  head  for  Houston? 

Bkatriz.  Well,  there's  no  future  there  for 
a  yoxing  person  after  they  gradua.te  from 
high  school.  You  become  a  nobody.  Because 
there's  no  real  work  that  you  can  do.  You 
can't  make  very  good  money.  And  there's 
Just  no  future  there. 

Cars.  Did  you  graduate  from  high  school 
in  the  valley? 

Bkatsiz.   I   graduated,   yes.   In   1966. 

Cabb.  Were  you  working  down  there? 

Beatrtz.  Yes.  I  was  lucky  to  have  a  job. 
And  I  knew  I  wasn't  making  very  much 
money  and  I  coiUdn't  bear  to  think  of  living 
that  way  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  don't 
belong  down  there.  I  go  down  there,  I  try  to 
to  go  down  there  as  least  as  I  can  and  when 
I  go  down  there  I  get  a  real  eerie  feeling, 
I  get  all  scared  because  I  don't  feel  at  home. 

Cars.  What  have  your  jobs  been  like  here 
in  Houston? 

Bkatriz.  I  have  worked  here  as  an  insur- 
ance secretary  for  the  last  four  years  and 
I'm  very  pleased  with  It,  I  enjoy  my  work. 
And  yet  I  know  that  here  In  Houston  I  don't 
feel  at  home  either.  And  It's  really  very  scary 
because  you're  not — where  do  I  belong?  I 
really  don't  know. 

Utlet.  For  most  Americans,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey  means  vacation,  salt  water  taffy, 
and  the  annual  Miss  America  Pageant.  For 
Joseph  Batts,  It  means  a  summer  job;  the 
first  step  In  his  journey  north  from  his  home 
in  Scotland  Neck,  North  Carolina. 
act    V 

Joe  Batts.  I'm  sJone  now.  I  live  In  a  West 
Side  boarding  house.  I  have  one  room — one 
room,  and  I  pay  $7.30  a  week  for  It. 

I  wash  dishes,  and  that's  about  all  right 
now.  It's  not  a  job  that  anyone  would  like 
for — to  have  a  high  school  diploma  to  wash 
dishes.  At  least  I  don't  like  it.  You  couldn't 
get  yourself  set  up  off  of  washing  dishes  all 
your  life.  If  you  try  for  another  job  and 
someone  ask  you  what  kind  of  experience 
you  have,  what  was  your  last  job,  you  said 
dish-washer,  they  might  tell  you  you  might 
not  be  no  good  to  them. 

When  I'm  off,  not  working,  you  find  me  on 
the  boardwalk.  It's  beautiful  at  night.  Really 
beautiful.  When  you  get  a  crowd  out,  a  nice 
warm  night  up  on  the  boardwalk,  you  have 
a  whole  lot  of  excitement  up  there.  People 
from  all  over  the  world  come  here.  It's 
exciting  to  me.  Most  of  the  time  some  people 
stop  and  they're  talking  to  you  and  before 
you  wind  up  you  know  you're  talking  to 
someone  from  your  home  town. 

Friend.  Like  man,  at  night  time,  man,  we 
ain't  got  nothing  to  do.  You  know.  Just  come 
out  here  on  the  boardwalk,  mess  around  a 
while. 

Batts.  That's  me,  yeah. 

The  rides  on  the  boardwalk— I  don't  ever 
go  on  them,  but  I  go  up  and  watch  them, 
because  they're  kind   of  expensive. 

I  walk  alone  sometimes.  I  think  about 
things  that  I  did  when  I  was  home,  like 
going  to  see  my  girl  friend,  playing  ball. 
I  know  all  those  days  now  are  over  with. 
It  don't  feel  good  to  be  out  In  the  world 
alone,  by  yourself.  If  you  dont  have  nothing 
to  look  forward  to,  some  friends  or  nothing; 
you're  just  lost.  I  miss  my  mother  very 
much. 

Yes,  operator,  I'd  like  to  make  a  long 
distance  telephone  call  to  North  Carolina, 
Scotland  Neck,  North  Carolina. 

Ofkbatob.  The  number? 

Batts.  The  number  Is  826 


Operator.  836. 

Batts.  Yes,  374. 

Opkbatob.  374. 

Batts.  Yes. 

MoTHEB.   Well,  how  are  you  doing? 

Batts.  I'm  doing  all  rlg^ht. 

Mother.  I  miss  you  so  much. 

Batts.  I  miss  being  there  too. 

Mother.  What  time  did  you  get  off? 

Batts.  Well,  I  got  off  at  two.  I  went  to 
work,  I  worked  twelve  hours  yesterday. 

Mother.  Is  that  right? 

Batts.  Yes,  ma'am.  So  I  went  to  work  this 
morning.  I  worked  six  hours.  Just  enough 
to  make  eight  hours.  You  know. 

Mothxr.  Uh-huh. 

Batts.  So  I  been  working  at  that.  And  I 
been  off  all  day. 

Mother.  Uh-huh.  What  time  do  you  go 
back  to  work  in  the  morning? 

Batts.  I  go  to  work  at  6  o'clock  tomor- 
row evening. 

Mother.  M-hum. 

Batts.  M-hum. 

Mother.  What  you  doing  all  day  tomor- 
row, rest? 

Batts.  Play  ball. 

Mother  What  did  I  tell  you  about  playing 
ball? 

Batts.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mother.  Now,  you  call  me.  You  know  you 
have  a  dollar  to  spare  to  talk  to  me  at  least 
for  two  or  three  minutes. 

Batts.  Yes,  ma'am.  I'll  call  you. 

Mother.  Ill  be  so  lonesome  on  the  week- 
ends. And  when  are  you  going  to  write  me 
a  nice  long  letter? 

Batts.  I'm  going  to  sit  down  and  start — 
I'm  going  to  start  on  It  tonight  after  I  fill 
my  application  out. 

Mother.  I  know  you  hate  to  write,  but 
anyway,  you  Just  take  the  time  sometimes 
and  write  me  a  nice  long  letter. 

Batts.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mother.  All  right,  Mama's  so  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

Batts.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mother.  And  you  know  I  love  you  now. 

Batts.  And  I  love  you  too. 

Mother.  O.K.  now,  you  take  care,  you 
hear? 

Batts.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Joe  Batts.  I  don't  like  the  North.  I  never 
lived  m  a  place  like  this  before.  And  I  al- 
ways say  I  like  where  I  was  raised  and  born 
In.  That's  home,  and  that's  where  I  want  to 
be. 

The  1970  Census  has  just  confirmed,  if 
confirmation  was  needed,  that  this  gallop- 
ing flight  from  rural  America  Is  continuing, 
and  may  even  be  accelerating.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  predicts 
that  another  one  million  farms  will  disap- 
pear by  1980 — a  short  nine  years  away.  One 
farm  organization  says  that  for  every  six 
farmers  who  quit  farming,  one  rural  busi- 
ness Is  forced  to  close.  More  than  150.000 
small  town  businesses  can  start  boarding 
up  the  windows. 

Yet  the  president  has  proposed  no  meas- 
ures, and  Congress  has  enacted  no  measures, 
that  come  anywhere  near  to  being  adequate 
In  dealing  with  these  problems. 

A  drive  along  the  back  roads  of  rural  pov- 
erty, as  well  as  a  walk  Into  any  urban  ghetto, 
is  evidence  enough  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
balanced  growth  In  this  country. 

This  Is  not  a  rural  problem  or  a  farm 
problem,  not  a  black,  brown,  or  white  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us.  Something 
Is  leaving  our  national  life.  Something  that 
no  set  of  statistics,  no  matter  how  accurate, 
can  measure.  We  just  haven't  asked  our- 
selves. "Where  shall  we  live?"  and  "How 
shall  we  live?"  We  haven't  asked  ourselves 
whether  we  can  allow  private  enterprise, 
guided  by  short-term  economic  considera- 
tions, to  make  that  determination. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  de- 
cisive action  on  the  Nation's  economic 
problems  has  been  long  overdue.  I  wel- 
come President  Nixon's  initiatives.  I  ap- 
plaud his  resolve  to  attack  inflation  and 
to  stimulate  what  I  hope  will  be  a  peace- 
time economy. 

Even  before  the  President  acted,  I 
called  for  a  90-day  freeze  on  wages  and 
prices  as  a  necessary  first  step  to  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  Nation  could  not 
continue  to  tolerate  the  burdens  of  infla- 
tion, with  annual  Increases  of  as  much  as 
10  percent  in  prices  and  wages  in  the 
major  Industries.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's freeze  decision.  I  regret  it  was  not 
made  earlier. 

I  also  agree  with  the  President's  de- 
cision to  lift  the  wage-price  freeze  after 
the  90-day  period  ends.  I  will  join  with 
the  President  in  the  search  he  has  now 
undertaken  for  new  negotiated  ways  to 
control  inflation  in  the  future.  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  will  have  the  complete 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  in  all  sound 
and  sensible  efforts  he  makes  to  restore 
prosperity  to  the  American  economy  and 
provide  jobs  for  all  Americans  seeking 
work.  He  will  certainly  have  my  support. 

I  wish  the  President  had  announced  a 
simillar  early  end  to  his  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  imported  goods.  Since  he  ap- 
parently does  not  wish  to  do  so  now,  I  do 
hope  he  will  do  so  very  soon. 

Actually,  I  doubt  whether  there  was 
really  any  real  need  for  the  Imposition  of 
a  10-percent  surcharge  on  imported 
goods.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  case  of 
economic  overkill.  Despite  the  President's 
insistence  that  the  import  tax  is  not 
aimed  at  any  foreign  country  but  is  de- 
signed only  to  help  American  producers, 
it  adversely  affects  some  exporting  coun- 
tries far  more  than  others:  it  also  pro- 
vides only  marginal  and  temporary  help 
to  American  producers.  And  it  not  only 
hurts  American  importers,  but  it  badly 
hurts  the  American  consumer. 

Importers  in  California  are  already 
being  particularly  hard  hit.  And  there  are 
now  signs  that  if  the  surtax  is  not  ended, 
there  will  be  foreign  retaliation.  If  the 
10-percent  surcharge  causes  a  corre- 
sponding 10-percent  reduction  in  Cali- 
fornia's $6  billion  annual  trade  volimie 
because  of  foreign  reactions  it  would  cost 
the  State  $600  million  in  revenue  and  af- 
fect the  livelihoods  of  45,000  Califomians 
whose  jobs  depend  on  foreign  trade. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  wiser  for 
the  President  to  have  refrained  from  im- 
posing any  sort  of  tariff  increase  imtil 
he  could  measure  the  effect  of  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  on  world  prices.  De- 
valuation, a  form  of  tariff  in  itself,  will 
raise  the  price  of  foreign  goods  and  serv- 
ices purchased  with  American  dollars.  It 
will  also  increase  the  market  for  Amer- 
ican produced  goods. 

I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  Connally 
has  instituted  a  major  change  In  the  sur- 
charge order  by  exempting  goods  which 
were  already  in  transit,  in  bonded  ware- 
houses on  U.S.  soil,  or  tied  up  by  the 
west  coast  dock  strike.  To  have  enforced 
the  surcharge  across  the  board  would 
have  unfairly  penalized  west  coast  im- 
porters. Senator  Tunney  and  I  had  writ- 


ten Secretary  Connally  on  August  27  to 
point  out  this  imfalmess.  I  am  gratified 
that  he  agreed  to  all  our  suggestions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Connally  and 
of  the  Secretary's  announcement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
August  27. 1971. 
Hon.  John  B.  Connally, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washingtorx.  DC. 

Dkar  John  :  We  Join  In  strongly  urging  you 
to  reconsider  the  Imposition  of  the  ImjKirt 
surcharge  on  merchandise  In  vessels  which 
were  In  West  Coast  ports  on  August  15  but 
which  had  not  been  unloaded  because  of 
the  dock  strike.  We  do  not  believe  there  Is 
equity  or  Justice  In  the  Federal  government's 
collecting  a  10  ""c  surcharge  on  this  merchan- 
dise nor  do  we  believe  that  the  national  in- 
terest and  specifically  the  President's  an- 
nounced Intention  of  Improving  the  balance 
of  paymenu  would  be  served  by  Imposing  the 
tax. 

At  12;01  a.m.  on  August  16.  there  were  87 
vessels  with  cargo  valued  at  $291  million  tied 
up  In  major  West  Coast  ports,  which  have 
been  closed  since  July  1,  1971.  West  Coast 
Importers  purchEised  and  paid  for  this  mer- 
chandise long  before  the  President's  an- 
nouncement and  In  many  cases  negotiated  a 
resale  price  which  they  are  contractually 
bound  to  observe. 

Importers  In  the  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
not  having  to  absorb  the  delayed  unloading, 
now  have  similar  merchandise,  which  was 
ordered  during  the  same  |)erlod.  on  the 
market  and  at  a  price  10""t.  below  what  their 
West  Coast  competitors  will  be  required  to 
charge  (unless  the  West  Coast  Importers 
choose  to  absorb  the  surcharge  as  an  added 
cost,  which  In  many  cases  they  will  be  forced 
to  do  because  of  previously  negotiated 
prices. ) 

Importers  generally  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  suddenly  imposed  surcharge  on 
goods  already  purchased  but  not  cleared 
through  customs.  West  Coast  Importers  will 
share  that  disadvantage  with  their  counter- 
parts elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  But  to  require 
In  addition  that  the  West  Coast  Importers 
pay  the  surcharge  on  cargo  In  ships  tied  up 
In  strike  closed  ports  has  the  effect  of  penal- 
izing them  for  a  strike  to  which  they  are  not 
a  party. 

Obviously,  this  will  result  In  lost  sales  by 
West  Coast  Importers,  which  must  necessarily 
reflect  Itself  in  losses  of  employment  and 
other  reductions  In  the  activities  of  these 
Importers  in  the  U.S.  In  addition,  unexpected 
but  substantial  costs  have  been  Incurred 
by  West  Coast  Importers  resulting  from  ex- 
tended credit  requirements  while  the  mer- 
chandise was  strikebound  and  from  the  ex- 
penses of  bringing  the  merchandise  Into  the 
U.S.  fron)  Canadian  and  Mexican  ports  which 
cannot  be  passed  on  to  their  customers  be- 
cause of  the  price  freeze. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Imposition 
of  the  lO'"'  surcharge  on  the  cargo  which 
would  have  been  Imported  except  for  the 
dock  strike,  clearly  discriminates  against  the 
Importers  of  this  merchandise  and  against 
the  West  Coast  area  where  most  of  this  mer- 
chandise will  be  sold.  Such  a  result  should 
not  be  permitted,  particularly  where  It  serves 
no  useful  purpose  in  improving  the  balance 
of  power  position  of  the  U.S.  and  would 
create  such  an  extreme  hardship  on  the  West 
Coast  economy. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
appeal. 

Sincerely, 

Alan   Cranston. 
John  V.  Tdnney. 


Announcement    of    Treascst    Department 

ADcrriONAL  Dtrry  Order  No.  3.  September 

1,  1971 

The  Treasury  Department  announced  to- 
day that  It  has  exempted  from  the  10  "vr  addi- 
tional Import  duty  merchandise  which  had 
already  been  exported  from  foreign  countries 
to  the  United  States  when  the  surcharge 
became  effective  on  August  18. 

The  order  exempts  merchandise  exported 
for  the  U.S.  prior  to  August  16  which: 

Is  tied  up  by  the  dock  strike  at  West  Coast 
ports. 

Was  aboard  ships  on  the  high  sesis  enroute 
to  the  U.S.,  and 

Is  In  bonded  warehouses  or  foreign  trade 
zones  within  the  U.S. 

However,  the  merchandise  In  warehouses 
and  zones  must  be  withdrawn  by  October  1, 
1971.  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  exemption. 

Eugene  T.  Rossldes.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Enforcement,  Tariff  &  Trade 
Affairs,  and  Operations,  said  that  the  order 
Is  based  on  the  determination  that  the  date 
of  shipment  is  the  preferable  date  to  achieve 
consistency  and  equity  and  to  prevent  harsh 
retroactive  effects  of  the  application  of  the 
additional  lO'",.  Import  duty,  while  at  the 
same  time  carrying  out  the  President's  pur- 
pose of  safeguarding  the  balance  of  payments 
position  of  the  United  States. 

Without  the  exemption  announced  today, 
importers  would  have  been  forced  to  pay  the 
additional  duty  on  merchandise  already  en- 
route  to  the  United  States  and  over  which 
they  had  no  control.  This  would  have  placed 
them  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  compared 
to  Imfjorters  whose  cargoes  were  already  in 
the  United  States.  Many  small  importers 
claimed  they  faced  possible  bankruptcy  with- 
out the  exemption. 

Treasury  Department  ADomoNAL  Ditty 
Order  No.  3 

articles  exempted  from  ADOmONAL  DUTY 
imposed  UNDER  SUBPART  C  OF  PART  2  OF  THE 
APPENDIX  TO  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES  OF  THE 
UNTTED  STATES 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Headnote  4 (a) 
subpart  C  of  part  2  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States.  I  here- 
by determine  that  It  Is  consistent  with  safe- 
guarding the  balance  of  payments  position 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  exemptions 
from  the  additional  duty  provided  for  in  sub- 
part C  as  set  forth  in  Headnote  5  thereof 
which  I  hereby  amend  to  add  the  following: 

( h )  Articles  exported  to  the  United  States 
before  12:01  a.m.,  August  16.  1971.  provided 
that  any  such  articles  entered  for  warehouse 
or  placed  In  foreign  trade  zone  shall  be  ex- 
empt only  If  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption  or  entered  or  withdrawn  for 
consumption  from  a  foreign  trade  zone  under 
a  request  properly  filed  on  or  before  October 
1.   1971." 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Including  the  au- 
thority in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  26  of 
1950  (3  CFR  Ch.  Ill),  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  with  the  approval  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Enforcement, 
Tariff  &  Trade  Affairs  and  Operations)  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  regulations  and 
Issue  such  instructions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  order 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  by  any  means  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  covers  all  that  must  be 
done  to  create  enough  jobs  for  our  mil- 
lions of  imemployed  workers,  to  fully  oc- 
cupy our  business  and  industrial  leaders, 
to  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities,  and 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

We  must  proceed  to  address  ourselves 
to  these  questions. 
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Our  most  important  economic  task  Is 
the  restoration  of  full  employment.  But 
the  President's  proposals  will  not  do  this. 
Our  employment  rate  is  more  than  6  per- 
cent— more  than  7  percent  in  California. 
Five  million  men  and  women  are  with- 
out jobs  in  America.  I  support  Mr. 
Nixon's  basic  view  that  we  must  institute 
tax  incentives  to  help  create  jobs.  But 
that  alone  wUl  not  be  enough.  The  500,000 
new  jobs  that  he  expects  his  tax  package 
to  create  in  the  next  12  months  will  still 
leave  4 '  2  million  Americans  unemployed; 
5.4  percent  of  our  labor  force  will  be 
without  work. 

The  President  spoke  in  his  September 

9  address  of  creating  100  million  Jobs  in 

10  years.  What  we  really  need  are  5  mil- 
lion jobs  right  now. 

If  we  are  to  move  rapidly  toward  full 
employment,  the  President's  tax  package 
should  therefore  be  improved.  The  in- 
vestment tax  credit  should  be  structured 
to  encourage  the  development  of  systems 
and  services  that  will  meet  our  domestic 
needs.  We  should  give  top  priority  to  tax 
incentives  that  will  encourage  civilian 
applications  of  aerospace  and  military 
technology.  This  will  allow  our  defense 
industries  to  diversify,  creating  new  jobs 
for  those  who  had  been  thrown  out  of 
work. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  marked  dispar- 
ity between  the  tax  Incentives  proposed 
for  the  Nation's  producers,  and  those  de- 
signed to  benefit  its  many  millions  of  con- 
sumers. I  believe  consumer  tax  relief 
should  be  increased  over  and  above  the 
$50  acceleration  in  personal  exemptions 
that  the  President  has  proposed.  His  pro- 
gram represents  only  a  7-percent  de- 
crease in  consumer  taxes.  A  10-percent 
cut  would  surely  not  be  unreasonable,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  impending  in- 
creases in  social  security  taxes. 

I  cannot  support  the  President's  repeal 
of  the  7-percent  automobile  excise  tax. 
The  floating  of  the  dollar  and  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  already  give  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  substantial  relief.  I 
can  see  no  reason  to  provide  the  auto  in- 
dustry with  additional  extraordinary 
benefits,  particularly  when  other  sectors 
of  the  economy,  such  as  aerospace,  have 
suffered  far  more  serious  setbacks  during 
the  current  recession.  I  propose  instead 
that  the  automobile  excise  tax  be  main- 
tained, and  that  its  proceeds  be  placed 
in  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  development 
of  urban  mass  transit.  In  this  way,  we 
can  improve  our  Nation's  transportation 
systems,  boost  emploj^nent,  and  render 
tremendous  assistance  to  our  cities  with- 
out causing  further  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

As  the  price  for  the  President's  tax 
package,  he  has  proposed  delaying  of 
family  assistance  and  revenue  sharing, 
continuing  the  freezing  of  Federal  funds 
for  such  purposes  as  mass  transit,  urban 
renewal,  public  works,  and  health  care, 
and  to  cutting  back  the  Federal  work 
force  and  foreign  aid. 

The  President's  cuts  have  been  made 
in  the  wrong  places,  I  believe. 

We  need  not  sacrifice  vital  domestic 
programs  in  order  to  pl£u:e  a  lid  on  infla- 
tion. We  should  be  cutting  back  unnec- 
essary military  and  strategic  arms  ex- 
penditures. We  seek  to  accelerate  our 


withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  We  should 
more  vigorously  and  creatively  limit 
massive  nuclear  arms  expenditures.  And 
we  should  refuse  to  give  aid  and  sup- 
port to  military  dictatorships  in  coun- 
tries like  Greece  and  Pakistan. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9727)  to  regulate  the 
dumping  of  material  in  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


MILITARY    PROCUREMENT   APPRO- 
PRIA-nONS   AUTHORIZATIONS,    1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  ) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  8687,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels. 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  am  I  rec- 
ognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  measure  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  measure  before  the  Senate  is 
H.R.  8687,  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  as  well  as  the  acting 
minority  leader  for  their  cooperation  in 
getting  this  matter  arranged  and  for  the 
time  I  have  had  this  morning  while  other 
matters  were  being  disposed  of. 

We  begin  debate  today  on  the  annual 
military  procurement  bill.  While  varying 
views  of  individutd  committee  members 


are  reflected  in  certain  amendments,  the 
bill  was  approved  for  reporting  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  by  a  vote 
of  16  to  0. 

Mr.  President,  the  acting  majority 
leader  has  mentioned  to  me  the  proposi- 
tion of  getting  unanimous  consent  with 
reference  to  some  amendments  to  be 
proposed  on  Monday,  so  that  they  be 
voted  on  on  Monday.  I  am  glad  we  can 
get  started  on  these  unanimous-consent 
agreements,  and  the  acting  majority 
leader  may  present  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request  when  he  wishes  to.  Of  course 
we  would  like  to  look  at  those  amend- 
ments or  know  their  substance  before- 
hand. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  is  to  get  this  bill  pre- 
sented rather  fully  and  to  get  into  the 
Record  today  some  of  the  general 
speeches  and  overall  explanations.  Some 
Members  who  were  planning  to  speak  In 
connection  with  the  explanation  of  the 
bill  cannot  be  here  today,  but  they  will 
be  here  very  early  next  week.  With  the 
report  that  is  presented  here,  which  is 
extraordinarily  complete,  and  with  the 
explanations  to  be  made  today  and  Mon- 
day, I  think  that  the  full  matter  will  be 
before  the  Senate.  I  hope  we  can  move — 
I  will  not  say  rapidly — but  with  reason- 
able dispatch,  in  the  consideration  of 
these  amendments,  and  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  almost  any  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  may  be 
proposed  as  to  limitations  of  time.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  room  for  interpre- 
tation as  to  what  may  be  considered 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances  and 
on  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  make,  now,  which  is 
the  usual  one  made  on  bills  of  this  kind. 
Preliminarily,  although  the  bill  oe- 
fore  the  Senate  is  the  House  bill— the 
House  passed  the  bill  and  referred  It  to 
our  committee,  and  we  considered  and 
reported  the  House  bill — everything 
after  the  enacting  clause  was  embraced 
in  a  substitute  which  is  offered  here  as 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  agreed  to, 
and  as  agreed  to  be  considered  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  I  thank  the  Senate.  That  is 
a  step  forward,  even  If  it  is  the  usual 
customary  unanimous-consent  request 
that  Is  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill, 
as  reported,  outlines  an  austere  and  pru- 
dent program  for  military  procurement 
and  for  resource  and  development  which 
should  be  funded  now.  The  total  re- 
quests which  the  committee  considered 
in  this  bill  amounted  to  $22,188,337,000. 
The  committee  is  recommending  to  the 
Senate  an  authori2atlon  of  $21,018,482,- 
000,  or  a  decrease  of  $1,169,855.000. This 
Is  a  committee  reduction  of  5.3  percent 
from  the  total  budget  request  consid- 
ered. 
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I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  this  is  for  mil- 
itary procurement  and  for  researcti  and 
development,  and  does  not  include  all  of 
the  military  budget,  particularly  items 
that  we  ordinarily  call  O.  It  M. — funds 
that  go  to  pay  salaries,  travel,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, this  is  the  only  major  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  has  been  cut  below  the 
budget  request  so  far  In  tliis  Congress.  I 
am  referring  to  those  bills  which  author- 
ize appropriations  for  a  given  activity. 

This  bill,  as  I  said,  covers  research  find 
development  plus  military  procurement 
items  like  tanks,  ships,  planes,  missiles, 
and  all  of  the  items  that  go  to  make  up 
the  hardware.  I  mentioned  planes,  and 
of  course  that  includes,  helicopters. 

It  was  the  premise  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  military  equip- 
ment and  the  research  and  development 
efforts  essential  for  national  defense  in 
the  years  tihead  must  be  authorized  now. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  remember  that  most 
of  the  items  in  this  bill  are  not  for  im- 
mediate use,  but  for  the  years  ahead,  as 
much  as  §  to  10  years  from  now.  Of 
course,  some  of  this  money  will  be  used 
inside  that  period,  but  these  are  pro- 
grams that  reach  far  into  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  our  purpose  and 
intent  in  the  committee  that  not  one  dol- 
lar more  than  necessary  should  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  these  programs. 

I  would  note  that  there  is  available  to 
each  Member  of  the  Senate,  the  commit- 
tee hearmgs  which  exceeded  4,200  pages 
in  length,  together  with  a  detailed  com- 
mittee report.  The  committee  began 
hearings  on  March  15  which  were  not 
concluded  until  July  14. 

We  spent  well  more  than  2  weeks 
around  the  committee  table,  in  steady 
conference,  in  marking  up  the  bill. 

The  hearings  of  the  full  committee  on 
the  bill  were  supplemented — and  very 
valuably — by  the  work  of  the  tactical  air 
subcommittee,  under  the  direction  of 
Senator  Cannon,  and  of  the  research  and 
development  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Senator  McIntyre.  Both  of  these  able 
chairmen  will  discuss  their  subcommittee 
activity  diu-ing  this  debate. 

TH«    SrrOATION    NOW 

Before  I  discuss  specifics,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
situation  In  which  we  begin  this  procure- 
ment debate. 

First,  however,  let  me  say  one  further 
word  about  the  report  and  hearings.  A 
year  ago,  when  this  bill  was  before  the 
Senate.  I  said  I  believed  they  were  the 
most  comprehensive  hearings  and  the 
most  complete  report  that  we  had  in 
modem  times  with  reference  to  a  bill  of 
this  kind.  I  will  modify  that  statement 
now.  Mr.  President,  by  saying  I  believe 
this  report  and  the  hearings  are  more 
complete  smd  more  exhaustive  than  the 
ones  of  last  year.  In  fact.  I  do  not  see 
how  they  could  be  more  exhaustive  than 
those  we  held.  The  report  tf  140  closely 
printed  pages,  with  all  the  tables  it  con- 
tains, is  a  very  valuable  document.  One 
can  find  the  details  on  all  the  great  num- 
bers of  items  in  this  bill,  with  some  of 
the  finest  tables  and  analyses  that  could 
be  foimd  on  the  subject. 


I  do  not  say  this  in  any  unduly  compli- 
mentary way  for  the  committee,  but  it 
represents  the  time  and  talent  of  a  great 
many  of  the  members  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  and  talent  of  some  extraor- 
dinarily able  and  fine  staff  members.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  preparation  for  the 
hearing  and  the  report  has  beaa.  going 
on  for  more  than  a  year.  We  have  already 
started  on  the  prospective  bill  for  next 
year. 

Turning  back  to  a  word  about  the  situ- 
ation behind  these  figures,  at  a  time 
when  wages  and  prices  are  frozen,  and 
the  administration  Is  studying  new  curbs 
on  inflation.  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  understand  that  defense  pro- 
grams are  a  major  victim  of  inflation. 

Oxir  money  is  buying  fewer  costly 
weapons.  Our  dollars  are  supporting 
smaller  Armed  Forces.  The  so-called 
Vietnam  peace  dividend,  which  was  sup- 
l}osed  to  accrue  with  the  winding  down 
of  the  war,  has  not  been  declared.  It 
wUl  not  be  paid,  and  more  money  will 
be  needed  each  year  to  buy  the  same 
level  of  defense. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the 
talk  about  the  so-called  peace  dividend 
was  wishful  thinking,  because  I  could 
see  that  that  dividend  was  being  absorbed 
faster  than  it  could  come  into  being. 

Inflationary  pressures — ever  increas- 
ing costs  of  goods  and  services — are  not 
the  only  cause  for  mounting  weapon 
costs.  Complexity  and  technological  ad- 
vances compound  the  cost  problem. 

For  example,  a  plane-to-plsine  ma- 
chinegim  burst,  fired  during  the  Korean 
war  cost  about  $20.  Tactical  air-to-air 
missiles,  now  imder  development,  cost 
in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars— an  increase  factor  in  the  tens  of 
thousands : 

As  we  stated  in  our  report,  some  of 
the  avlonic  'black  boxes"  in  new  planes 
are  twice  as  costly  as  gold. 

When  I  was  told  that,  I  had  it  checked 
out,  because  I  myself  was  skeptical. 

The  F-14,  the  Navy's  new  fighter,  will 
be  about  five  times  as  expensive  as  the 
F-4B  Navy  fighter  of  the  early  1960s. 

Parenthetically,  may  I  say  that  the 
P-4B  was  already  more  costly,  by  about 
one-half,  than  its  Russian  contemporary. 
MIG-21.  I  have  to  say  as  far  as  can  be 
calculated,  because  comparative  costs 
with  the  Soviets  are  higiily  speculative. 

Reporting  on  this  procurement  bill,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  warned  tiiat. 
under  these  conditions,  thc-e  is  a  great 
danger  that  national  security,  itself,  will 
suffer  as  the  pressures  increase. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  working  actively  with 
the  Pentagon  toward  procedures  de- 
signed to  Improve  procurement  policies 
and  reduce  weapon  costs.  Yesterday,  we 
met  with  Under  Secretary  Packard,  who 
is  very  well  aware  of  these  problems,  to 
discuss  his  proposals  for  a  wider  use  of 
prototypes  in  the  development  process, 
before  weapons  are  actually  purchased. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  the  committee 
was  very  favorably  impressed  with  Secre- 
tary Packard's  presentation.  It  is  im- 
portant to  imderstand.  however,  that 
the  payoff  for  Mr.  Packard's  plan  will  not 
come  for  several  years. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  doubly  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  there  is  no  para- 
graph, no  sentence,  no  word  in  this 
statement  that  is  put  in  here  to  sell 
something  or  to  create  an  atmosphere 
or  a  sales  talk.  We  are  trying  to  get 
right  down  to  the  hard  facts  of  life, 
and  bring  to  the  Senate  a  realistic  re- 
port and  analysis  and  some  of  our  con- 
clusions about  these  problems. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee,  I 
am  not  in  a  big  hurry  about  these  weap- 
ons. I  want  to  be  certain  we  have  the 
best,  but  I  am  not  in  any  big  hurry 
about  getting  them,  and  thereby  run- 
ning the  price  up  far  beyond  what  it 
would  otherwise  be.  I  think  the  smart 
thing  to  do  is  to  look  ahead — do  the  re- 
search, and  develop  the  prototypes — 
rather  than  make  any  contracts  for  the 
end  product.  I  emphasize,  though,  that 
tills  plan  that  I  have  referred  to  for 
prototypes  is  not  for  immediate  use.  It 
cannot  be  used  immediately,  but  is  for 
the  future  years   ahead. 

By  contrast,  this  authorization  bill 
involves  decisions  that  must  be  made 
now  on  weapons  needed  for  the  near  fu- 
ture. In  at  least  one  case — the  F-14 — 
we  are  now  buying  a  plane  to  replace 
another — the  Navy  F-111 — wiiich  was 
canceled  by  Congress  3  years  ago. 

COVERAGE     OF     THE     BILL 

While  most  of  the  funds  authorized, 
totaling  slightly  over  $21  billion,  wUl 
go  to  finance  research  and  development 
and  the  purchase  of  military  hardware, 
there  are  other  significant  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  procurement  au- 
thority, for  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles  and  cer- 
tain other  weapons  together  with  fund- 
ing authority  for  R.D.T  &  E.,  this  leg- 
islation: 

First.  Authorizes  the  fiscal  year  1972 
personnel  strengttis  for  the  selected  re- 
serves of  each  Reserve  component; 

Second.  Provides  authority,  for  fiscal 
year  1972  as  m  past  years,  for  financing 
the  free  world  forces  m  South  Vietnam 
together  with  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

Tills  is  the  fund  that  is  ordinarily  re- 
ferred to  as  military  aid  service  funded. 
It  is  handled  in  this  bill  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  instead  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
handles  the  rest  of  the  foreign  aid.  This 
arrangement,  or  exception,  was  started 
about  the  time  the  war  m  Southeast  Asia 
was  stepped  up  in  1965. 

Third.  Provides  construction  authority 
for  the  Safeguard  ABM  program  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1972; 

Fourth.  Includes  certain  other  minor 
provisions  relating  to  the  possible  bar- 
ring of  R.  &  D.  funds  for  universities 
where  military  recruiting  is  denied,  and 
an  amendment  to  existing  law  which 
would  permit  the  importation  of  certain 
strategic  and  critical  materials. 

I  mention  all  of  these  Items,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  will  be  covered  in  detail,  to 
set  forth  the  scope  of  this  legislation. 

HAJOB   WEAPONS  STSTEMS 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  President,  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  fimding  authorization  for 
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certain  of  the  major  weapons  systems 
covered  In  the  bill. 

SATEOtrASO-ABM  STBTTM 
HODSX    ACTION 

Mr.  President,  as  the  bill  passed  the 
House  there  was  a  total  authorization  of 
$1,267.6  million  for  the  various  elements 
of  the  Safeguard  system  covering  pro- 
curement, R.  &  D.,  construction  and 
family  housing.  This  was  the  £unount  in 
the  budget  request.  Details  are  set  forth 
on  page  23  of  the  committee  report.  Pro- 
curement funds  were  recommended  as  a 
part  of  the  missile  accoimt  of  the  Army. 
The  R.  ii  D.  amoimt  of  $410  million  was 
in  the  appropriate  R.  it  D.  account. 

The  House  version  contained  no  statu- 
tory language  regarding  the  nimiber  or 
the  type  of  sites  for  which  these  funds 
could  be  used. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
under  its  proposal  the  funds  were  to  be 
used  for  full  deployment  at  three  sites — 
Grand  Forks,  Malmstrom,  and  White- 
man  Air  Base — and  for  steps  toward  de- 
ployment at  a  fourth  site,  either  Warren 
Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  or  a  national 
command  location.  Under  the  House  bill, 
the  President  would  decide  which  of 
these  two  latter  sites  would  be  selected. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

The  Senate  committee,  just  as  last 
year,  has  recommended  specific  statu- 
tory language  which  sets  forth  limits 
and,  at  the  same  time,  authorizes  the 
funds  for  four  sites. 

In  effect,  this  language — contained  on 
page  13  of  the  bill,  in  section  403 — pro- 
vides that  no  funds  authorized  by  this 
or  any  other  act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  at  any 
site,  except  that  funds  may  be  used  to 
continue  the  advance  preparation  for 
sites  at  Prances  E.  Warren  Air  Force 
Base.  Wyoming  and  Whiteman  Air  Force 
Base  in  Missouri,  and  further,  that  noth- 
ing in  this  statutory  Limitation  shall  be 
construed  as  preventing  the  deployment 
of  the  system  at  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak., 
or  Malmstrom,  Mont. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  committee  is 
specifically  authorizing  a  four-site  pro- 
gram in  certain  forms — but  only  four 
sites. 

However,  the  prospective  site,  here,  for 
the  national  command,  is  not  included 
in  our  bill  as  presented  to  the  Senate. 

In  terms  of  fimding,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  committee  is  recommending  a 
total  of  $1,106.2  million  or  a  reduction 
of  $161.4  million  below  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  House.  This  reduction 
is  made  possible,  as  I  shall  shortly  ex- 
plain, by  a  ron.struction  slowdown  which 
has  occurred  in  the  past  year  at  the 
Malmstrom  complex. 

I  would  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  ttiat 
last  year  the  committee  effected  a  funda- 
mental change  in  Umiting  the  role  of  the 
ABM  to  protection  of  our  land-based 
strategic  deterrent.  This  same  policy  is 
continued  this  year  in  the  language  I 
have  just  described,  which  precludes  the 
funding  at  any  sites  other  than  the  four 
covering  our  Minuteman  forces. 

I  am  being  very  explicit  about  this,  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  clear  that  there  are 
four  places  involved  in  the  Senate  bill, 
but  only  four,  and  that  all  those  four  are 


covering  our  Minuteman  forces  at  the 
places  I  have  already  named  in  the  West. 

CONSTETJCTION     SLOWDOWN 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  recall  that 
last  year,  Ccmgress  approved  full  deploy- 
ment at  the  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base 
ABM  site.  This  year,  approval  is  granted 
for  only  advance  preparation  at  the 
Whiteman  site.  Contrary  to  appearance, 
this  is  not,  in  reality,  a  backward  step,  as 
I  shall  explain.  Despite  the  approval  for 
full  deployment,  the  Whiteman  site  Is 
still  in  the  advance  preparation  stage  be- 
cause of  late  approval  of  the  fiscal  year 
1971  budget  by  Congress,  and  a  slowdown 
in  construction  at  the  Malmstrom  com- 
plex. 

The  effect  of  late  approval  of  the  1971 
budget  was  that  construction  at  White- 
man  has  not  been  initiated.  To  further 
complicate  the  situation,  the  contract  to 
complete  construction  of  the  technical  fa- 
cilities at  Malmstrom  was  not  awarded 
as  scheduled  on  April  1.  1971.  Bids  were 
excessive  and  the  contr£u:ts  are  still  un- 
der negotiation.  We  are  now  looking  at 
almost  a  year's  delay  at  Malmstrom.  Ex- 
tending this  slippage  to  Whiteman  and 
Warren  postpones  the  need  to  start  ma- 
jor construction  at  either  site. 

That  is  just  h  hard  fact  of  life.  We 
put  in  the  money  to  do  the  practical 
things,  the  realistic  things,  as  to  these 
four  bases,  and  nothing  further. 

I  may  add,  in  further  explanation  of 
this  slippage  that  there  is  a  very  short 
working  season  at  some  of  these  bases, 
and  that  limits  the  working  time  of  the 
contractors. 

SATECUARD   AND   SALT 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  last  year  that  continua- 
tion of  the  Safeguard  deployment  would 
not  jeopardize  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks.  I  believe  the  events  of  the  past 
9  montlis  have  confirmed  that  judgment 
by  the  committee. 

The  committee  would  welcome  a  SALT 
agreement  which  would  obviate  the  need 
for  Ssifeguard.  But  until  such  an  agree- 
ment is  executed,  the  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  tiiat  the  Safeguard  deployment 
should  be  continued.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  number  of  operational  Soviet 
ICBM's  has  increased  from  1.100  to  1,440 
in  the  past  year — an  increase  of  more 
than  30  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report — 
on  pages  22  through  26 — discusses  the 
Safeguard  program  in  detail  and  there 
will  of  course  be  much  further  elabora- 
tion on  this  subject  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  this  bill. 

F-14    FROCRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending a  total  of  $1029.6  mUhon 
for  the  F-14.  of  which  $801.6  million  is 
for  procurement  and  $228  million  for 
R.  &D. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  chairman  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  will  discuss  this  pro- 
gram in  detail,  and  in  the  meantime,  I 
shall  cover  certain  of  the  main  points  in 
connection  with  the  fiscal  year  1972  fund- 
ing authority. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices reported  the  full  amount  of  the 


budget  request  in  the  bill.  However,  due 
to  the  lengthy  discussion  regarding  the 
slippage  in  the  aircraft  program  to- 
gether with  cost  increases,  a  committee 
amendment  was  adopted  on  the  House 
floor  deleting  F-14  procurement  funds 
from  the  bill  pending  a  restudy  and  rec- 
ommendation from  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  for  months,  this  plane 
has  been  going  through  the  processes  of 
evaluation  and  reevaluation.  Some  of 
those  reviews  were  entirely  normal.  This 
is  a  complicated  and  highly  involved 
mechanism,  and  it  includes  the  most 
advanced  avionics  and  all  the  delicate 
equipment  that  can  go  with  such  a  plane. 

So  most  of  these  developments  were 
normal.  In  my  opinion,  nothing  better 
could  have  been  done  than  to  have  asked 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard  for  his  special 
study  and  analysis  of  this  situation. 

This  issue  was  fully  restudled  in  depth 
by  Mr.  Packard,  and  I  should  emphasize 
that  a  further  separate  hearing  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  the  matter.  We  did 
not  act  on  this  until  Mr.  Packard  had 
finished  his  study  and  analysis,  reached 
conclusions,  made  recomendations,  and 
had  come  before  our  committee  and  ex- 
plained the  matter  at  length,  fie  made 
at  least  two  appearances  before  the  com- 
mittee. There  was  nothing  casual  about 
this.  It  was  of  the  utmost  concern  to  us. 

In  substance,  it  was  firmly  recom- 
mended that  the  best  alternative  was  to 
proceed  with  the  program  as  originadly 
recommended  in  the  budget,  and  this  is 
the  program  being  recommended  to  the 
Senate  in  this  bill. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  commit- 
tee adopted  specific  language  hi  the  bill 
providing,  in  effect,  that  the  $801.6  mll- 
Uon  being  recommended  must  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  procurement  of  not  less 
than  48  aircraft.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  make  certain — without  any  doubt — 
that  there  will  not  be  cost  escEilation, 
beyond  this  amount,  for  this  lot  of  air- 
craft. 

We  have  a  letter  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings from  the  Grumman  Co.,  in  which 
they  say  that  for  this  sum  of  money  they 
can  and  will  deliver  the  48  aircraft.  This 
amendment  is  written  in  such  a  way  that 
the  money  cannot  be  spent  for  the  pur- 
pose appropriated  until  this  point  is  es- 
tabUshed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Defense: 
they  will  get  the  48  planes  for  this  simi 
of  money.  Insofar  as  any  further  escala- 
tion of  this  buy  is  concerned,  that  is  the 
final  word. 

The  point  has  been  made,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  the  contract  for  the  48  air- 
craft is  not  entered  into,  the  Government 
will  face  a  staggering  cost  increase  in  this 
aircraft  program  for  the  reason  that  the 
48  is  the  minimum  buy  under  the  basic 
contract. 

It  is  anticipated  that  sizable  increases 
would  result  if  new  prices  had  to  be  ne- 
gotiated. 

Mr.  President,  despite  some  slippage 
in  the  program  and  certain  other  prob- 
lems, the  F-14  program  should  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  to  the  extent  here 
recommended. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  a 
modern  fighter  is  required  for  the  Navy 
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to  replace  the  aging  F-4.  The  P-4,  while 
a  very  fine  aircraft  today,  will  not  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  enemy  threat  in 
the  1975  time  frame,  as  the  F-4  is  an 
aircraft  based  on  technology  of  the  mld- 
1950's. 

The  central  fact  is  that  we  need  a 
plane  that  is  more  modern  than  any- 
thing we  have.  A  better  plane  in  this  field 
has  never  been  made  than  the  F-4,  and 
the  P-4s  have  done  wonders.  One  of  the 
wonderful  things  they  have  done  has 
been  to  satisfy  both  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy.  But  the  technology  of  the 
mid-1950's  just  caimot  cope  with  the 
technology  of  the  1970's. 

C-5   A1«C«A»T 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending a  total  of  $396.4  million  for 
the  C-5A  program,  which  represents  a 
total  reduction  of  $75.8  million  from  the 
total  of  $472.2  requested.  The  reduction 
being  recommended  by  the  committee 
will  not  harm  the  progress  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  was  made  possible,  in  a  real 
sense,  by  improved  management  effi- 
ciency in  the  program,  which  stretches 
out  the  funds  which  were  approved  last 
year.  The  amount  being  recommended 
should  be  sufHcient  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Refreshing  everyone's  recollection,  the 
C-5 — which  has  been  debated  here  so 
very  often  including  last  year  and  the 
year  before,  was  the  aircraft  that  ran 
into  extraordinary  cost  escalation — had 
a  different  kind  of  contract.  The  DOD 
has  been  criticized  for  that  and  the  con- 
gressional committees  have  been  criti- 
cized also  for  recommending  It  here. 

As  to  the  $75.8  million  reduction  that 
we  are  making  this  year,  the  reason  for 
it.  to  put  it  in  more  homey  terms,  is  that 
under  improved  management  efBciency, 
we  will  save  $75.8  million.  In  other  words, 
we  will  be  getting  more  of  a  return  for 
the  dollars  spent  under  the  new  system. 
We  took  the  contract  over,  more  or  less. 
The  matter  has  had  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Packard  as  well  as  some  of 
the  men  in  uniform  in  the  Air  Force. 
Under  improved  management  efficiency, 
the  Government  will  be  getting  more  for 
its  money.  We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
make  this  report,  and  we  are  also  very 
glad  indeed  to  recommend  this  reduction 
and  save  this  money. 

As  I  said  to  Mr.  Packard  yesterday, 
we  have  an  expression  down  my  way, 
"There  is  more  in  the  man  than  there  is 
in  the  land."  I  am  finding  out  that  there 
is  more  in  the  management  of  these  huge 
contracts  than  there  is  in  the  contract 
itself. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  adopted 
language  identical  to  that  contained  in 
the  fiscal  year  1971  act  which  restricts 
as  a  matter  of  law  the  use  of  these  funds 
to  the  C-5  program  by  specifying  the  uses 
for  which  these  funds  may  be  expended. 

That  means  that  this  money  cannot  be 
spent  on  any  program  except  the  C-5 
program.  It  is  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose and  that  purpose  alone — no  trans- 
fers, or  anything  like  that  will  be  per- 
mitted, and  no  reprograming.  If  any 
money  is  saved,  it  stays  in  the  Treasury 


and  cannot  be  spent  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  present  estimates  indicate  that  the 
funding  for  the  C-5A  program  can  be 
completed  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  it 
is  presently  expected  that  about  $160 
million  will  be  required.  I  am  proud  that 
we  are  so  near  the  end  of  the  program 
tuid  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  good 
product,  although  the  cost  has  been  enor- 
mous. 

STATUS    or    PROGRAM 

I  son  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  C-5A  program  in  every 
way  is  progressing  toward  completion. 
Through  August  of  this  year,  47  aircraft 
had  been  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  and 
further  deliveries  are  scheduled  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  month.  The  final  delivery 
of  the  81st  aircraft  is  still  estimated  for 
February  1973.  Presently,  the  contractor 
has  in  the  early  phases  of  the  produc- 
tion line  components  of  the  76th  aircraft, 
a  further  indication  that  this  production 
program  is  progressing  toward  comple- 
tion barring  any  unforeseen  strikes  or 
other  problems. 

The  C-5A  aircraft  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  useful  and  productive  addition  to  the 
airlift  capability.  The  productive  utiliza- 
tion of  this  C-5A  as  a  cargo  carrying  air- 
craft, with  its  low-cost  per  mile  opera- 
tion, should  prove  economical  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  taxpayer  in  future  periods. 
To  date,  the  C-5A  aircrsif  t  has  flown  over 
7.100  test  hours  and  24.000  hours  in  air- 
Uft  operations.  The  aircraft  has  been 
used  to  carry  outsized  cargo  in  routine 
and  training  flights  and  has  been  used 
in  the  Military  Airlift  Command  to  carry 
over  22.000  tons  of  cargo  to  both  the  Far 
East  and  European  areas. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  using 
these  big  planes,  for  our  cargo  airlift  on 
some  substantial  part  of  it,  rather  than 
just  having  them  sitting  on  the  line.  They 
are  expensive.  Line  them  up  out  there 
and  v^  can  accumulate  $2  billion  worth 
mighty  quick.  I  think  that  they  should 
be  used.  We  are  not  going  to  wear  them 
out  by  putting  them  to  practical  use.  The 
C-5  is  supposed  to  be,  in  operation,  an 
inexpensive  plane  per  ton.  per  mile, 
r-iii 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  authorization  of  $485.7 
million  for  the  F-lll  progrtim — all  of 
which  was  contained  in  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

I  should  mention  that  this  sum  in- 
cludes the  amount  of  $112  million  to 
purchase  an  additional  12  F-lllP  air- 
craft, a  request  which  was  received  in  the 
form  of  a  budget  amendment.  The  re- 
maining sums  are  for  the  purpose  of  cov- 
ering overtarget  costs  and  other  ele- 
ments In  connection  with  this  program. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  F-lll 
is  the  only  Air  Force  aircraft  capable  of 
night  and  all-weather  deep  interdiction 
operations.  With  only  70  F-lllF  aircraft 
sJready  approved,  the  Air  Force  would 
have  difficulty  operating  and  maintain- 
ing four  such  aircraft  wings.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  is  recommending  ap- 
proval of  the  additional  12  aircraft  in  the 
fiscal  year  1972  program. 


The  record  should  also  be  made  clear 
that  the  problems  of  last  year,  involving 
the  structure  of  this  plane,  have  been 
resolved  and  this  aircraft  has  been 
cleared  for  operation. 

In  the  course  of  the  years,  this  plane 
has  been  tried  and  tested.  It  has  given 
some  trouble,  but  probably  no  more  than 
any  other  complicated  and  involved  air- 
plane of  that  kind.  It  has  now  been  fully 
cleared  for  operation.  This  question  has 
been  cleared  up,  I  think,  and  the  plane 
ready  for  action. 

F-15 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  contains  $414.5 
million  for  the  continued  development 
of  the  Air  Force  F-15A  all-weather  air 
superiority  fighter.  This  plane  is  being 
developed  with  the  capability  of  engag- 
ing and  destroying  any  known  Soviet 
aircraft.  Moreover,  the  program  is  pro- 
ceeding on  schedule  and  within  the  esti- 
mated costs.  By  way  of  emphasis,  the 
plane  is  still  not  in  the  production  phase, 
but  only  in  development. 

There  have  not  been  any  setbacks  or 
any  great  disappointments  connected 
with  it.  So  far,  there  have  been  no  so- 
called  overruns,  but  the  project  is  stay- 
ing within  the  estimated  cost.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  Air  Force  plane. 

B-l 

The  committee  is  recommending  $370.3 
million  for  the  continued  development 
of  the  B-l  strategic  manned  bomber 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest. It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
plane  is  still  in  development  and  no  com- 
mitment is  involved  for  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  production  of  this  aircraft. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  developing  this  follow-on 
bomber  to  replace  the  aging  B-52  fleet. 
The  greatly  improved  penetration  capa- 
bility provided  by  the  B-l  is  vital  to  the 
continued  effectiveness  of  our  strategic 
deterrent  in  the  face  of  the  projected 
improvement  in  Soviet  bomber  defense. 

MBT-70 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending $62.8  million  for  the  main 
battle  tank— XM-803,  formerly  desig- 
nated the  MBT-70.  The  budget  request 
totaled  $86.6  million  with  $59.1  million  in 
procurement  and  $27.5  million  in  R.  &  D. 
The  House  deleted  all  of  the  procure- 
ment funds  leaving  $27.5  million  in 
R.  ii  D.,  but  suggesting  that  the  R.  &  D. 
funds  be  used  for  developing  antitank 
weapons.  Our  committee,  in  recommend- 
ing $62.8  million,  would  place  all  of  this 
money  in  the  R.  &  D  account  in  order  to 
continue  with  prototype  development  and 
testing. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  was  not 
wUling  to  see  this  program  completely 
terminated.  This  $62.8  million  does  not 
represent  a  commitment  to  production  in 
any  way.  We  have  made  the  record  very 
clear  and  positive  and  precluded  the 
commitment  to  production.  However,  the 
development  program  should  be  com- 
pleted so  that  a  decision  can  be  made 
as  to  whether  the  tank  is  to  commence 
production. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  tank  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  vital  role  in  support  of 
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the  infantry.  It  is  also  clear  that  today's 
tank — the  M-60A1 — Is  not  good  enough 
to  last  forever.  The  new  main  battle  tank 
offers  the  prospect  of  providing  a  follow - 
on  tank  to  the  present  generation  of 
tanks. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  we  present 
this  matter  again  to  the  Senate.  It  has 
taken  a  long  time.  However,  I  am  just 
not  willing  to  leave  this  imevaluated  and 
leave  the  GI  out  there  with  a  rifle  with- 
out the  proper  kind  of  support. 

NAVT    SHIPBUIl-DING    AND    CONVERSION 

The  committee  recommends  an  au- 
thorization of  $3,010.6  million  for  naval 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  sum  is  $318.3  million  less 
than  the  $3,328.9  million  recommended 
by  the  House.  The  committee  is  recom- 
mending 15  new  ships  and  nine  conver- 
sions which  include  six  conversions  of  the 
Poseidon  submarine. 

The  committee  deleted  a  total  of  four 
ships  of  lesser  priority  including  the  pro- 
vision of  lead  funds  instead  of  full  fund- 
ing for  a  submarine  tender,  and  removal 
of  an  oiler,  and  two  salvage  ships.  This 
sum  of  over  $3  billion  for  naval  shipbuild- 
ing and  conversion  is  the  largest  single 
amount  in  the  bill.  It  is  considerably 
larger  than  like  sums  for  the  other  serv- 
ices. It  recognizes  the  delay  we  have  had 
in  building  up  our  Navy.  At  this  rate  we 
would  certainly  be  making  fair  headway 
in  improving  the  situation  in  which  the 
Navy  needs  strengthening.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  a  modernization  of  the  Navy 
and  to  making  it  fully  capable  and  mod- 
ern in  every  way. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  added 
$22.5  milhon  in  lead  funds  for  an  addi- 
tional nuclear  attack  submarine.  In- 
cluded in  the  sum  being  recommended 
for  ships  is  $577.7  million  necessary  to 
cover  cost  overruns  for  prior  year  ship 
programs. 

The  committee  is  fully  cognizant  of 
the  necessity  for  modernizing  the  Navy 
and  is  firm  in  its  commitment  to  a  mod- 
ern and  capable  Navy.  The  committee  re- 
port— pages  27  and  28  and  66  through 
71 — discusses  the  committee's  action  in 
detail. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROCUREMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. I  have  discussed  a  number  of 
separate  weapons  systems.  In  order  to 
outline  completely  the  sums  involved  in 
the  bill,  however,  I  will  set  forth  the  sum- 
maries of  the  various  accounts  which  are, 
of  course,  discussed  at  greater  length  in 
the  report. 

Army  aircraft,  400  aircraft,  $94.2  mil- 
lion: Navy  and  Marine  Corps  aircraft, 
269  airci-aft,  $3,256.2  million;  Air  Force 
aircraft,  188  aircraft.  $2,989  million — 
this  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  planes 
procured  by  the  Air  Force  since  1934  with 
28  being  earmarked  for  the  free  world 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia;  Army  missiles. 
$1,066.1  million,  which  includes  $639  mil- 
lion for  Safeguard;  Navy  missiles.  $704.1 
million,  which  Includes  $348.9  million  for 
Poseidon;  Air  Force  missiles.  $1,774.9 
million,  which  includes  $822.7  million  for 
the  Minuteman  programs,  and  $204.4 
million  for  SRAM;  tracked  combat  ve- 


hicles, $186.4  million;  Navy  torpedoes, 
$193.5  million,  of  which  $148.6  mlUion  is 
the  Mark  48. 

All  of  the  foregoing  with  several  other 
lesser  categories  are  fully  discussed  in  the 
committee  report. 

RESEARCH   AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  President,  Senator  McIntyre, 
chairman  of  the  Research  Subcommit- 
tee, will  discuss  the  committee's  actions 
in  this  field  in  some  detail.  The  fine  work 
accomplished  by  Senator  McIwtyre's 
subcommittee  Is  attested  to  by  the  care- 
ful review  they  extended  to  the  hundreds 
of  line  items. 

I  have  already  discussed  some  of  the 
more  important  research  and  develop- 
ment Items  in  the  bill — F-15,  B-l,  and 
the  MBT-70  tank.  In  sum.  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  a  total  of  $7,607.3 
million,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $343.5 
million  from  the  $7.9  billion  requested. 

This  represents  a  reduction  of  4.3  per- 
cent. These  reductions  cover  curtail- 
ments and  eliminations  for  60  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  dwell  in  de- 
tail on  the  committee's  R.  &  D.  authoriz- 
ation since  Senator  McIntyre  plans  to 
discuss  it  further.  Moreover,  certain 
other  R.  &  D.  Items  will  be  the  subject  of 
separate  debate  as  the  Senate  continues 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  SELECTED 
RESERVE  STRENGTHS 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
existing  law  requires  that  there  be  an 
authorization  each  year  of  the  strengths 
of  each  of  the  Selected  Reserves,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  any  appropriation 
for  those  components.  This  year  the  com- 
mittee recommended  the  strength  con- 
tained in  the  budget  except  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending at  15,000,  as  compared  to  the 
budget  request  for  only  5,000.  The  rec- 
ommended strengths  are  as  follows : 

Army   National   Ouard 400,000 

Army    Reserves 260.000 

Navy    Reserves 129.000 

Marine   Corps   Reserves 45,849 

Air   National   Guard 88.191 

Air   Force   Reserves 49.634 

Coast  Guard  Reserves 15,000 

I  must  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Reserves  are  a  vital  element  of  our 
national  defense  and  one  on  which  we 
must  place  increasing  reliance.  I  would 
also  note  that  the  estimated  cost  for 
the  Reserves  for  fiscal  year  1972  is 
$3,090.0  million  which  indicates  the 
growing  size  and  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  not  materially  different  from 
last  year.  We  consider  these  reserves  to 
be  a  vital  element  of  our  defense  and  an 
element  on  which  we  must  place  in- 
creasing reliance  because,  as  I  shall  in- 
dicate more  than  once  during  the  debate, 
manpower  costs  have  become  so  great 
that  we  will  have  to  reduce  manpower 
to  have  enough  of  these  modem  weapons. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  I 
want  to  shift  some  of  the  responsibility 
to  the  reserves.  It  is  just  a  part  of  Amer- 
icanism to  ask  these  reserves  to  carry 
some  responsibility  and  give  us  the  right 
kind  of  dedicated  men  in  the  military 
services. 


FUNDING  AUTHORTTY  FOR  FREE  WORLD  FORCES  IN 
SOUTH    VIETNAM,    LAOS,    AND    THAHJLNC) 

Mr.  President,  section  501  continues 
the  authority,  which  has  been  enacted 
each  year  since  fiscal  year  1966,  with 
respect  to  the  free  world  forces  in  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  The  Sen- 
ate will  recall  that  there  was  long  debate 
on  this  matter  incident  to  approval  of 
both  the  procurement  authorization  and 
Defense  Appropriations  Acts. 

The  language  in  section  501  is  identi- 
cal with  that  enacted  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Specifically,  this  section: 

First,  imposes  a  limitation  of  $2.5  bil- 
Uon  on  these  funds  that  can  be  used  for 
the  stated  purposes  to  support  (a)  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  world  forces  in 
support  of  Vietnamese  forces,  and  (b> 
local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  and 
for  related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine; 

Second,  provides  that,  except  for 
agreements  executed  prior  to  July  1, 
1970,  free  world  forces  serving  in  South 
Vietnam  will  not  be  f>aid,  from  funds 
authorized  by  this  section,  various  spe- 
cial pays  in  excess  of  those  received  by 
U.S.  troops ;  and 

Third,  provides  that  nothing  in  clause 
(a),  relating  to  free  world  forces,  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of 
such  funds  designed  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  or  Laos,  with  the 
further  proviso  that  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  sup- 
port of  actions  designed  to  insure  the 
safe  amd  orderly  withdrawal  of  UjS. 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  or  of  actions 
aiding  in  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war. 

It  is  estimated,  as  indicated  in  the 
chart  on  page  140  of  the  report,  that  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  the  sums  appropriated 
will  be  $2.3  billion.  These  do  not  include 
totals  that  may  be  funded  through  other 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  wsmt  to  emphasize 
that  these  funds  do  not  relate  to  U.S. 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  to  the  free 
world  forces  other  than  U.S.  forces.  This 
is  the  program  which  supports  our  Viet- 
namization  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  the 
assistance  we  give  to  local  forces  in  Laos 
and  Thailand. 

This  entire  effort  is  crucial  to  our  ef- 
forts toward  making  the  South  Viet- 
namese self-sufficient  and  to  the  planned 
withdrawal  of  UB.  forces  from  that  area. 

SENATE    ACTION 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
acknowledge  the  cooperation  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
the  tedious  consideration  of  this  bill.  I 
especially  want  to  thank  our  ranking  Re- 
publican member.  Senator  SurrH,  whose 
advice  and  energy  contributed  greatly  to 
our  efforts.  I  want  the  record  to  show  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  support  she  has 
provided  in  this  and  other  committee 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith*  expects  to  address  the  Senate 
on  this  bill  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next 
week. 
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I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  careful  and 
deliberate  consideration  to  this  very  large 
authorization  bill.  I  warn  the  Senate  now 
not  to  arrive  at  conclusions  on  these 
items  until  all  the  facts  are  in  so  that 
the  full  picture  can  be  developed. 

I  welcome  debate  on  any  item  or  any 
policy  reconmiended  by  the  committee 
bill,  but  I  do  hope  we  can  move  on  with 
the  consideration  of  these  amendments 
and  to  final  disposition  of  amendments, 
and  then  the  bill. 

I  know  other  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  make  important 
contributions  to  this  debate,  and  I  hope 
other   Senators   will   do   so. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  remind  the 
Senate  that  many  weeks  of  debate  have 
been  devoted,  already,  to  military  man- 
power problems,  and  other  related  is- 
sues covered  by  the  military  draft  bill 
I  hope  the  Senate  can  move  as  rapidlj 
as  is  consistent  with  full  discussion  and 
careful  deliberatlwi. 

In  the  end.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Senate  will  continue  to 
vote  adequate  funds  for  military  pro- 
curement, as  it  has,  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  I  have 
one  other  matter.  The  Senate  has  heard 
the  explanation  about  the  fine  work  of 
staff  members  in  preparing  hearings,  the 
report,  and  this  bill.  Under  the  regiilar 
rules  of  the  Senate  three  staff  members 
only  are  sdlowed  on  the  floor  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  good  rule  and  one  which  I 
heartily  support.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
imderstood  that  when  the  need  exists  a 
committee  chairman  can  feel  free  to  ask 
for  additional  members. 

Therefore,  Mr.  president,  with  the 
assurance  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves in  keeping  these  matters  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  that  these  gentlemen  will  be 
here  only  in  the  transaction  of  ofQcial 
business  of  the  Senate  and  not  just  as 
visitors,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  rule  limiting  to  three  to  a  committee 
the  number  of  staff  members  who  may 
be  present,  be  waived  during  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  with  the  understanding 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  be 
responsible  and  see  to  it  that  the  number 
of  staff  members  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  one  time  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  President,  I  revise  my  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  understand  the  rule 
provides  for  four  staff  members. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  as  many  as  five  staff  members  on  the 
floor  at  one  time,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  if  I  run  into  a  situation  where 
the  need  is  for  more  staff  members  I  will 
ask  the  leadership  and  the  membership 
for  additional  members.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  five  staff  mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  showing  total  au- 
thorizations for  major  weapon  systems 
be  included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Selected  major  systems  in  the  bill,  including 

all  funds  [pTOcurement,  R.  A  D.,  spares, 
etc.) 

[In  miUiona  of  dollars] 

Committee 

Aircraft :  recommendation 

P-14  aircraft —  1,029.8 

S3A  aircraft 570.9 

P-3C  aircraft --  2T7.  1 

A-7E  aircraft -  89.7 

EA-«B  aircraft 198.6 

F-111  A/D/E/F— 427.0 

P-15  (R.  &  D.  only) 414.  5 

C-5A 396.4 

B-1  (R.&D.only) 370  3 

A-X  (R.&D.only) 47.0 

A-7D - 208.  1 

International  fighter 128.4 

AV-8A   aircraft 134.0 

Heavy    lift    beUcopter    (R.    &    D. 

only)    30.0 

Missiles: 

Lance  missile 112.  3 

Safeguard   1,  106  2 

Sam-D  missile  (R.  &  D.  only) 100.  5 

Dragon   missile 38  9 

Tow   missile 63.3 

Phoenix  missile 108  0 

Sparrow  E  missile 40.0 

Poeeldon  missile 393.6 

Condor  missile  (R.  &  D.  only) 19  9 

Advanced  surface  missile   ( Aegis  i 

(R.  &  D.  only) 100.  0 

Mlnuteman   H/ni 999  3 

Sram 231.3 

Maverick 86  8 

Underseas  long-range  missile  sys- 
tem (Ulms)   (R.&D.only) 103.0 

Ships: 

SSBN,  PBM  sub  conversion 408.  4 

SSN  688  submarine 903.5 

DLON  guided  missile  frigate 209 .  2 

DLQ  AAW  modlflcatlons. 104.4 

DD  963  destroyer 599  2 

LHA  general  purpose  assault  ship.  109.  7 

Other: 

Tank,    M60A1E2 , 33  0 

MBT-70  tank  (R&D.  only) 62.8 

MK-48  torpedo 181   7 

AMTRAC    (LVTP-7  LVTC-7/ 

LVTR-7  LVTE-7>     60.2 

AV?ACS  (R.  &  D.  only) 145.  1 

iThe  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis'  speech,  is  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  the  report 
just  released  in  connection  with  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  conclusions  contained  therein,  the 
report  reflects  unusually  thorough  re- 
search and  evaluation. 

Length,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  quality;  nevertheless  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that,  as  recently  as 
1968.  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  request  for  some  $22 
bUhon  consisted  of  but  31  pages.  The  re- 
port now  before  us  totals  140  pages,  and 
deals  with  a  bill  of  the  same  dollar  mag- 
nitude. 

This  would  appear  but  one  more  in- 
dication of  a  new  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  first  review,  and  then  to 


question  in  more  detail  these  very  heavy 
defense  expenditure  requests. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  Is  anxious 
to  approve  all  requests  that  are  essential 
to  national  security.  Because  of  the  ad- 
mitted economic  problems  we  are  now 
having,  however — including  what  will 
probably  be  the  largest  peacetime  deficit 
in  our  history — I  would  again  respect- 
fully commend  the  chairman  and  the 
staff  for  giving  us  more  details  about 
this  budget  in  the  report  in  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  add  that  one 
of  the  more  pleasant  aspects  of  my  work 
on  this  committee  this  year  has  been 
the  result  of  the  care  smd  fair  considera- 
tion and  attention  given  to  these  all  im- 
portant problems  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  also  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  > . 

Primarily  because  of  the  diligent  work 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senate  has 
before  it  at  this  time  more  detail  with 
respect  to  what  is  being  requested  by  the 
military,  along  with  whether  or  not  it 
is  justified,  whether  the  various  items 
should  be  approved,  than  at  any  other 
time  during  my  years  on  this  committee. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  not  only  for 
myself,  but  also  for  everj-  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  for  his  very  fine 
and  generous  remarks.  I  also  thank  him 
especially  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri always  makes  great  contributions 
to  any  bill,  but  his  work  on  the  pending 
bill  and  his  counsel  on  it  have  been  high- 
ly valuable  to  me.  Even  though  we  did 
not  reach  the  same  conclusion  on  some 
of  these  provisions,  I  think  we  both  felt 
that  we  were  working  for  the  Senate  and 
for  the  country  in  trying  to  get  a  sound 
program  for  as  little  cost  as  possible.  I 
want  to  publicly  thank  him  for  his  timely 
assistance. 

I  appreciate  his  words  and  I  thank  him 
on  behalf  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  is  present. 
He  is  chairman  of  our  ad  hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development. 
This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  in 
which  he  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution, along  with  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  staff. 

I  am  anxious  that  today,  at  some  time, 
we  have  for  the  Record  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator's  remarks.  I  therefore  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  in  support  of  the  fiscal  1972  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  as 
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reported  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. At  a  later  time  I  will  discuss  in  great- 
er detail  the  research  and  development 
portion  of  that  bill  which  came  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development, 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  chair. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  our 
esteemed  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  for  the  excellent  job  that 
the  committee  performed  on  the  bill  un- 
der his  very  able  guidance. 

I  think  that  those  Senators  who  have 
practiced  law  know  what  I  mean  when  I 
refer  to  a  lawyer's  lawyer.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  in  my 
opinion  is  a  chairman's  chairman.  No 
man  could  be  more  fair.  No  more  oppor- 
tunity could  have  been  given  to  members 
of  the  committee  to  have  a  full  opportu- 
nity to  have  their  say  on  the  very  intri- 
cate and  diCRcult  problems  that  were  be- 
setting the  committee. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  I 
consider  it  not  only  an  honor  to  serve 
on  the  committee  but  also  a  very  inter- 
esting experience  for  me.  That  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  many  because  niilitary 
affairs  are  secret  and  low  profile.  Much 
of  the  time  we  operate  away  from  the 
television  camera.  However,  it  is  an  ex- 
citement and  a  challenge  to  me. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
I  feel  very  deeply  about  our  chairman. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  want 
to  note  that  in  his  very  busy  days  in  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  makes  wonderful 
contributions  behind  those  closed  doors 
he  mentions  as  we  delve  into  every  facet 
of  the  complicated  weapons  systems 
when  thev  are  in  their  infancy  and  when 
something  can  be  done.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  does  plenty. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  frcm  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  not  help  but 
note  that  in  the  deliberations  of  the  com- 
mittee there  was  a  keen  awareness  of  the 
overriding  priority  of  our  national  secu- 
rity but  at  the  same  time  a  high  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  serious  state  of  our  economy 
and  the  rapidly  growing  demands  of  our 
domestic  needs.  In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee strikes  a  sound  balance  between  the 
essential  requirements  which  have  been 
recognized  by  the  committee  as  a  result 
of  the  extensive  and  exhaustive  review 
of  the  details  of  the  program  presented, 
and  the  resources  recommended  by  the 
committee  to  support  these  require- 
ments. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  committee  hit  the  major 
issues  head  on.  and  the  chips  flew  in 
many  directions  in  the  process  of  reach- 
ing our  final  decisions.  This  is  a  dramatic 
departure  from  the  sometimes  past  prac- 
tice of  applying  a  percentage  reduction 
across  the  board.  In  a  real  sense  this  lat- 
ter approach  is  an  admission  of  an  inabil- 
ity to  come  to  grips  with  the  details  of 
the  issues  and  to  form  sound  judgments 
entirely  on  the  merits  of  each  case.  My 
recollection  of  the  numerous  committee 
meetings  is  still  vivid  with  the  heat  of 
some  of  the  discussions  which  occurred. 
I  do  not  mean  heat  in  the  sense  of  emo- 


tion, but  rather  in  the  sharpness  of 
thinking  and  number  of  argimients 
which  were  made. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  might 
mention  that  in  the  final  analysis,  my 
colleagues  cm  the  committee  are  men  of 
strong  and  diverse  convictions  with  the 
human  qucdities  that  always  leave  some 
doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  their 
logic.  However,  I  am  highly  impressed 
with  the  depth  of  experience  and  com- 
petency of  the  committee  membership  in 
this  very  highly  technical  area  of  the 
budget.  It  is  with  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence, therefore,  that  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  now  turning  to  the  re- 
search and  development  part  of  the  bill, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  during  this  past 
year  to  serve  for  the  third  straight  year 
as  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Serving  with 
me  on  the  subcommittee  have  been  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER) . 

In  the  performance  of  its  duties,  the 
subcommittee  devoted  over  65  hours  to 
receiving  testimony  from  principal  wit- 
nesses of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Formal  hearings  were  conducted  with 
appearances  by  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  Assistant  Secretaries  for  Research 
and  Development,  the  Army  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development,  and  the  Air 
Force  Deputy  Chief  for  Research  and 
Development.  These  hearings  also  in- 
volved representatives  from  the  various 
defense  agencies  comprising  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  sub- 
committee also  held  an  open  hearing  to 
receive  testimony  from  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  on  the  so-called 
technology  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia. 

In  addition  to  these  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee staff  headed  by  Mr.  Hy  Fine, 
was  briefed  by  other  Defense  witnesses 
for  54  hours  on  46  selected  research  and 
development  programs  considered  to 
warrant  special  attention.  These  brief- 
ings were  supplemented  by  many  addi- 
tional hours  of  informal  discussion  with 
persons  outside  the  Department  with  ex- 
pertise in  defense  matters.  It  is  only  fair 
that  I.  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee, 
commend  Mr.  Fine  for  his  diligence,  his 
competency,  and  his  valuable  assistance 
to  our  subcommittee. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  facts,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  applied  its  total 
energies  to  as  large  and  as  broad  a  cover- 
age of  the  research  and  development 
program  as  possible  within  tne  time 
available. 

Mr.  i*resident,  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
we  faced,  this  year  the  request  for  re- 
search and  development  funds  brought 
the  amount  to  $8  billion,  and  embraces 
nearly  500  line  items  which  involve  near- 
ly 10,000  individual  projects. 

Mr.  President,  would  there  were  an 
exact  science  which  might  permit  the 
application  of  a  formula  in  determining 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  needed  not 


only  for  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
whole  but,  even  more  dUBcult,  for  the 
research  and  development  program  How 
simple  the  problem  would  be  if ,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  times  of  hardware  which 
are  procured  for  our  forces,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  deciding  upon  a  quantity  and 
multlpl3ring  that  by  a  unit  cost  and  there- 
by arriving  at  a  total  dollar  requirement. 
What  constitutes  an  adequate  level  of 
research  and  development?  This  ques- 
tion is  as  fraught  with  complexity  as 
are  the  frustrations  which  confront  a 
scientist  as  he  groi>e8  for  an  evasive  solu- 
tion to  a  difiScult  problem.  Although  my 
language  may  be  colorful,  the  sense  of  it 
is  rather  clear.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
di£Bcult  decision  to  be  made,  not  only  by 
the  Congress  but,  I  dare  say,  at  every 
level  of  government  from  the  President 
down  to  the  individual  laboratory  direc- 
tor who  must  decide  how  to  spread  his 
small  slice  of  the  total  pie.  Perhaps,  Mr. 
President,  the  answer  is  vested  largely  in 
the  unknowns  that  so  typify  research  and 
development.  There  cannot  be  guarantees 
of  end  results  that  wUl  justify  the  large 
amounts  of  resources  appUed.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  beast  in  a  real  sense  and 
perhaps  some  degree  of  serendipity  which 
time  and  again  have  provided  the  large 
payoffs  that  we  have  achieved.  Our  rec- 
ord of  superiority  In  technology  over 
the  years  is  as  much  a  refiection  of  the 
high  caUber  of  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, both  in  government  and  in  indus- 
try, and  their  dedication  to  these  highly 
important  tasks  as  it  is  of  the  volume  of 
dollars  that  have  been  poured  into  these 
efforts. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  which 
hangs  like  the  Sword  of  Damocles  over 
our  heads  and  that  Is  the  serious  and 
growing  threat  of  our  potential  enemies. 
Of  what  value  is  a  balanced  budget  or  a 
healthy  economy  if  the  price  is  our  na- 
tional security?  How  long  do  we  expect 
that  such  a  Utopian  situation  would  con- 
tinue if  in  fact  we  were  second  instead  of 
first? 

An  admiral  of  our  fleet  the  other  day 
in  conversation  with  me  said  if  we  were 
going  to  be  second  we  might  as  well  be 
fifth  or  ninth.  These  are  problems  that 
plague  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  as  it  attempts  to  come 
up  with  as  sound  a  budget  as  we  can, 
realizing  the  security  of  our  country  Is 
the  paramount  desire  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  real  danger  is  that  we  in  any  way 
subordinate  our  national  posture  to  any 
other  consideration. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
we  undertook  to  consider  the  details  of 
the  research  and  development  program. 
In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  fiscal 
year  1972  authorization  request  for  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation appropriation  amounts  to  $7,950,- 
767,000. 

Mr.  President,  did  you  ever  try  to  ap- 
preciate what  a  billion  really  means?  If 
you  live  to  be  30  years  of  age,  you  will  live 
1  billion  seconds;  if  you  live  to  be  60  years 
of  age,  you  will  live  2  billion  seconds, 
and  so  on.  If  you  manage  to  reach  the 
grand  old  age  of  90,  you  will  have  lived 
3  billion  seconds.  So  the  request  from 
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the  military  is  very  nearly  $8  billion  for 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion. 

The  House  made  little  change  in  Its 
actions  on  the  bill.  Of  the  total  of  some 
475  Individual  programs  included,  the 
House  approved  the  amounts  requested 
for  aU  but  two.  In  addition  they  made  an 
adjustment  which  involved  a  decrease  In 
the  missile  procurement  request  for  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  and  they  transferred 
these  efforts  to  the  RX>.T.  L  E.  programs 
for  these  two  services.  The  net  effect  of 
their  actions  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
$12.5  million  in  the  amount  requested. 
By  contrast,  the  actions  of  the  Senate 
committee  involved  reductions  affecting 
60  separate  programs  which  were  offset 
In  part  by  transfers  from  the  missile  pro- 
curement accounts  as  approved  by  the 
House  and  sm  increase  of  $40  million  in 
the  Army  main  battle  tank  development 
program.  This  increase  represents  partial 
restoration  of  a  $59.1  million  item  which 
had  been  proposed  in  the  Army  procure- 
ment accoimt,  but  which  was  deleted  by 
the  House.  The  result  of  these  sictions 
is  reflected  in  the  committee  recommen- 
dation of  $7,607,312,000  to  be  authorized 
for  the  RD.T.  &  E.  appropriation.  This 
is  $343.5  million  below  the  amount  re- 
quested and  $356  million  less  than  the 
amount  passed  by  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee recommendation  Is  $505.7  million 
more  than  the  amoimt  authorized  and 
$631.5  million  more  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1971.  Adjusted  for 
Inflation,  the  authorization  recom- 
mended is  7.9  percent  higher  than  the 
amoimt  authorized  and  11  percent  higher 
than  WEis  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  However,  this  in  reality  is  only  a 
modest  Increase  since  on  the  same  basis, 
the  fiscal  1971  appropriation  was  the 
lowest  for  research  and  development  in 
10  years. 

I  would  like  to  digress  at  this  point.  Mr. 
President,  to  give  appropriate  recognition 
to  the  ofiQcials  at  all  levels  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  whose  responsibility  it 
Is  to  manage  the  research  and  develop- 
ment progrsun.  I  have  swiquired  sufficient 
famUlEuity  with  their  efforts  as  well  as 
their  problems  to  appreciate  the  dlfliculty 
of  their  tasks  and  the  decisions  which 
they  must  make.  As  a  lajrman,  not  edu- 
cated in  the  sciences.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  tremendous  responsibility  and  high 
degree  of  trust  which  is  placed  upon  their 
shoulders.  They  more  than  anyone,  are 
the  guarantors  of  our  future.  Since  the 
real  impact  of  their  judgments  and  de- 
cisions is  not  felt  for  periods  up  to  10 
years,  the  normal  incubation  period  for 
a  mEiJor  weapons  system,  the  future 
safety  of  generations  to  come  must  be 
decided  upon  now.  A  decision  to  support 
the  B-1  development  program,  for  ex- 
ample, today  could  well  spell  the  differ- 
ence of  their  freedom  as  weU  as  ours  in 
the  1980's  and  beyond.  So  the  committee 
relies  very  heavily  on  the  words  of  these 
people.  It  is  with  this  sober  knowledge 
that  we  examined  with  great  care  the 
justifications  that  are  presented  and  our 
actions  in  reducing  programs  were  taken 
only  after  we  were  certain  that  our  future 
military  capability  was  in  no  way 
weakened. 


This  recitation,  Mr.  President,  should 
provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
specific  actions  of  the  committee  on  this 
program.  Having  given  credit  to  the  De- 
fense De];>artment  research  and  devel- 
opment managers,  I  must  at  the  same 
time  express  my  concern  about  the  loud 
clamor  which  they  made  concerning  the 
rapid  advances  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  they  state  threaten  to  overcome 
our  lead  in  technology  in  the  mid  to  latter 
port  of  the  1970's.  These  statements, 
which  were  made  by  a  number  of  high- 
level  officials  of  the  Defense  Department, 
were  of  sufficient  concern  that  I  requested 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  to  investi- 
gate the  logic  and  facts  underlying  these 
statements.  I  would  like  to  quote  in  part 
from  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, which  states: 

Conaequently.  although  we  believe  that  the 
DOD  methodology  with  Its  limited  data  base 
may  be  useful  In  indicating  trends  and  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  Union 
military  R&D  threat,  we  have  reservations  as 
to  Its  usefulness  In  quantifying  relative  ef- 
forts or  spending  gaps  between  the  coun- 
tries. « 

The  aforementioned  report  left  some 
doubts  in  my  mind  about  the  degree  and 
imminence  of  this  danger.  Therefore,  I 
proposed  suid  the  committee  approved 
the  inclusion  of  specific  language  in  the 
report,  beginning  on  page  94,  which  ac- 
knowledges this  possibility  and  encoui- 
ages  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  augment 
the  technology  programs  during  fiscal 
1972  by  the  various  means  available  to 
him.  This  would  include  the  reprogram- 
ing  of  funds  that  are  excess  to  other 
program  requirements,  residual  balances 
from  terminated  or  completed  programs, 
the  $50  million  of  emergency  funds  which 
are  included  in  the  bill,  and  the  transfer 
authority  that  he  is  provided. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  read  from 
page  94  of  the  report : 

The  committee  is  concerned  about  the  en- 
croachment of  Soviet  technology  on  that  of 
the  United  States.  Principally  for  that  rea- 
son, the  committee  recommendation  for  fis- 
cal year  1972  has  left  the  technology  are.-\  of 
the  Research.  Development.  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion program  essentially  Intact. 

This  is  the  basic  research.  This  is  the 
exploratory  development.  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  advanced  development.  It 
is  not  involved  in  engineering  develop- 
ment. We  have  left  these  areas  essentially 
Intact. 

The  report  continues : 

The  committee  recognizes  and  fully  sup- 
ports the  need  for  a  strong  technology  pro- 
gram. Just  the  fact  that  there  can  be  state- 
ments by  responsible  Department  of  Defense 
officials  which  sound  the  alarm,  whether  or 
not  exaggerated.  Is  sufficient  cause  for  the 
committee's  concern.  If  they  are  right,  then 
provision  must  be  made  for  an  orderly  and 
progressive  Increase  In  funds,  and  more  Judi- 
cious application  of  our  resources  to  those 
fields  of  technology  which  are  critical.  If  the 
statements  are  in  any  way  misleading,  then 
the  Increases  In  funds  for  technology  should 
nevertheless  serve  to  Improve  our  technical 
capability  to  develop  more  advanced  and 
more  effective  weapons  systems  in  the  future. 

To  facilitate  an  Increase  In  the  funds  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  technology  programs 
during  fiscal  1972,  the  committee  strongly 
urges  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  encourage 
the  military  services  to  reprogram  funds  Into 


these  areas  as  funds  become  available  from 
prior  year  residual  balances  terminated  pro- 
grams, and  from  completed  programs.  In 
addition,  Emergency  Funds  in  the  amount  of 
•50  mUlion  are  avaUable  in  the  Authorization 
bUl  to  augment  that  program.  And,  finally, 
the  transfer  authority  which  is  provided  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  wUl  facUltate  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  other  appropriations 
IX  they  become  avaUable.  The  committee  in- 
tends to  maintain  cognizance  over  this  mat- 
ter on  a  continuing  basis. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  problem  of 
adequacy  of  research  and  development 
funding  can  be  solved  in  large  measure 
by  better  management  of  the  program 
at  all  levels  of  authority.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  it  takes  from  7  to  10 
years  to  develop,  test  and  deploy  a  major 
weapons  system.  If  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  correct  in  its  allegations  con- 
cerning Soviet  technology,  then  the  De- 
partment may  well  be  subject  to  censure. 
To  become  aware  within  a  short  2-year 
period  of  so  serious  a  situation  raises  a 
question,  nagging  in  my  mind,  of  the 
professional  capabilities  of  some  of  our 
military  and  scientific  leaders  who  are 
directly  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  having  the  necessary  insight  and 
judgment  to  insure  that  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  is  not 
placed  in  jeopardy.  The  answer  is  not 
simply  a  flood  of  money,  which  too  often 
is  considered  the  fuiswer  to  all  problems, 
not  only  in  the  military  departments  but 
throughout  the  entire  Government. 
Rather,  it  is  a  challenge  to  the  ingenuity 
of  our  best  qualified  minds  to  expose  the 
problems,  to  identify  the  most  important 
deficiencies  which  exist  or  can  be  fore- 
cast, and  then  to  obtain  and  apply  the 
necessary  resources  in  a  scrupulous  and 
discreet  manner  so  as  to  insure  our  con- 
tinued lead.  The  recently  proposed  new 
approach  involving  the  use  of  prototypes 
in  advanced  development  should  prove 
a  constructive  step  in  this  situation.  This 
approach  promises  to  produce  substan- 
tial savings  in  paperwork,  time,  and 
money  in  the  process  of  developing  and 
producing  weapons  systems. 

It  is  my  plan.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
clude at  this  point  and  to  provide  greater 
detail  and  further  information  to  my 
colleagues  in  a  statement  which  I  will 
deliver  at  an  early  and  appropriate  date. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  remarks  and,  again, 
for  the  fine  work  he  has  done.  I  am  glad 
that  he  plans,  sometime  early  in  the  de- 
bate, to  give  the  rest  of  his  overall  state- 
ment. He  knows  that  I  have  already 
written  a  letter  asking  him  and  the 
membership  of  his  subcommittee  to  be 
prepared  on  any  amendment  that  may 
be  filed  that  touches  on  the  operations 
of  his  subcommittee,  and  I  know  that 
he  and  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee will  be  prepared. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  present  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater>, 
and  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  our 
committee.  He  is  a  very  valued  member 
of  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  I  appreciate 
his  being  here  today,  and  especially  hii 
making  comments  on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  would  like  to  join  in  the  accolades  that 
have  been  paid  to  both  the  subcommit- 
tee chairmen,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
I  have  served  on  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  since  it  was  in- 
augurated. The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  started  literally  as  a  lasmian 
in  this  entire  field  and  has  become  a  fine 
expert  in  it. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  subcommittee 
more  valuable  than  our  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development,  because 
while  certainly  it  has  a  most  important 
part  in  any  future  we  may  have  in  this 
country,  military,  scientific,  and  tech- 
nology-wise, there  is  also  a  great  prob- 
lem, because,  for  many,  many  years,  re- 
search and  development  in  the  Penta- 
gon has  gone  virtually  unnoticed,  and  I 
might  say  uninspected. 

So,  with  the  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  augmented  by  the  work  of 
the  full  committee,  we  are  off  on  a  real 
path  that  may  lead  not  only  to  some 
real  savings,  but  real  improvements  in 
production. 

To  begin  with,  I  endorse  the  bill  that 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  committee. 
I.  along  with  other  Members,  have  had 
some  doubts  about  certain  items.  We 
have  had  our  argimients  pro  and  con. 
I  can  accept  this  bill,  although  I  am 
afraid  we  are  not  spending  the  amount 
of  money  we  should  be  spending  on  de- 
fense, and  I  vpill  discuss  that  in  detail  at 
a  later  time. 

I  think  we  all  agree  with  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  increased  cost  of  defense 
items.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  read  from 
page  15  of  the  report  one  paragraph: 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  there  have 
been  significant  reductions  In  the  share  of 
our  national  resources  taken  by  defense  over 
the  last  5  years.  Due  to  both  Inflation  and 
real  growth,  the  gross  national  product  has 
increased  significantly  since  fiscal  year  1968, 
whUe  defense  outlays  have  not  varied  great- 
ly. Thus,  defense  spending  since  fiscal  year 
1968  has  fallen  from  9.5  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  to  6.8  percent. 

I  might  interject  that  the  total  expen- 
diture of  NATO  is  about  4.1  percent  of 
their  combined  gross  national  product. 

The  Federal  budget  has  grown  during  the 
same  period,  so  that  the  proportion  of  Fed- 
eral outlays  taken  by  defense  has  shrunk 
fro.  -,  42.5  percent  of  the  overall  Federal  bud- 
get to  32.1  percent.  Inflation  has  been  severe 
during  these  5  years — although  defense  out- 
lays were  about  the  same  in  current  dollars 
in  fiscal  year  1968  as  they  are  in  fliscal  year 
1972  ($76-»78  billion),  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  buys  about  $20  billion  less.  Thus, 
there  is  a  relatively  simple  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  happened  to  the  H8  bil- 
lion per  year  savings  realized  by  our  phase- 
down  in  Vietnam — It  has  largely  been  eaten 
up  by  Inflation.  Meanwhile,  our  ships,  our 
aircraft,  and  our  other  expensive  military 
equipment  have  aged  and  they  increasingly 
require  replacement  and  modernization. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
urgent  that  we  pay  attention  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  report  by  the  committee,  be- 
cause it  constitutes  a  real  problem  and  at 
the  same  time  a  real  threat. 

I  might  mention,  for  example,  that  in 
this  year  of  1971  we  are  having  built 
about  350  aircraft.  We  bought  more  air- 


craft than  that  in  1935,  when  we  had  no 
air  corps  even  to  speak  of.  It  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  might  sound,  because  we  have 
several  research  and  development  ships 
that  await  other  years'  budgets.  But  one 
of  the  problems  we  have  faced  over  the 
past  years  is  the  reduction  in  and  atten- 
tion pEud  to  research  and  development, 
particularly,  for  example,  in  the  engine 
field.  I  think  I  can  say  with  safety  that 
we  have  nothing  that  is  dramatically  new 
coming  out  in  the  Jet  engine  field,  while 
a  country  like  Prance,  a  coimtry  we  felt 
could  never  equal  us  in  the  technology  of 
jet  engine  propulsion,  is  rapidly  assum- 
ing the  role  of  leader  in  the  world  as  a 
developer  of  Jet  engines. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  there  will 
not  be  any  serious  efforts  made  on  the 
fioor  to  reduce  further  the  money  that 
we  are  spending  for  defense,  because  I 
feel  that  we  are  not  spending  enough, 
and  I  feel  that  the  President  also  real- 
izes now  that  next  year's  budget  will 
have  to  be  an  increase  over  this  year's 
budget,  even  if  we  are  going  to  buy  in 
like  amounts  what  we  are  buying  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  time  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  I 
shall  address  myself  to  specific  items, 
particularly  in  the  aircraft  field.  I  feel 
that,  for  example,  the  F-14,  the  new  air- 
craft of  the  Navy,  is  certainly  deserving 
of  debate,  and  I  think  that  the  B-1,  the 
Air  Force's  new  carry -on  bomber,  will 
certainly  receive  attention  from  those 
people  who  speak  about  cutting  the 
budget  in  half,  or  reducing  it  a  third, 
to  further  cripple  our  defense  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  so  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  what  many  of  us 
have  seen  in  secret  and  heard  in  secret, 
I  have  before  me  a  paper  that  was  pre- 
pared by  the  commanding  general  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  Lt.  Gen. 
Bruce  Holloway,  in  which  he  has  reduced 
the  threat  briefing  given  by  SAC  from 
one  of  extreme  sensitivity  and  secrecy  to 
one  that  can  be  given  to  the  American 
people  through  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  whatever  reports  might  ema- 
nate from  it. 

"The  Threat"  is  the  name  of  this 
briefing,  and  I  might  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  briefing  is  available  to  any  Sen- 
ator or  any  Member  of  Congress  who  is 
cleared  for  top  secret.  It  is  a  briefing 
that  I  think  Senators  should  hear  and 
see. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  this 
body  feel  that  these  threat  briefings  pro- 
duced by  the  CIA,  the  DIA.  and  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  as  well  as  other 
commands,  are  doctored  up  so  that  there 
can  be  some  excuse  made  for  higher 
spending  in  the  defense  field.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  in  this  business  too 
long  to  believe  that  any  man  in  the  role 
of  the  CIA  or  any  other  agency  charged 
with  the  collection  of  intelligence  is  go- 
ing to  lie  about  the  information  he  re- 
ceives. And  these  three  briefings  are  al- 
most identical.  I  might  say  that  the 
method  of  collecting  information  is  the 
reason  they  have  to  be  so  highly  clas- 
sified, but  the  method  of  collection  is 
the  most  foolproof  method  ever  devised 

Furthermore,  the  briefings  that  we  re- 
ceive on  the  so-called  threat — and  it  is 
a  threat — are  backed  up  by  the  intelli- 


gence offices  of  every  country  that  I  have 
contacted.  In  fact,  the  intelligence  of- 
fices of  England  go  even  stronger  than 
we  do.  They  feel  that  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  military  way 
today  is  far  greater  than  the  threat  as 
we  see  it,  although  we  see  a  very  strong 
threat. 

So  I  want  to  get  into  this  subject,  and 
will  read  what  has  been  prepared  as  a 
briefed  down  presentation  of  the  SAC 
threat  briefing: 

The   Threat 
soviet -chicom  strategic  threat 

This  subjest.  "the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist Threat,"  is  one  of  real  concern  to  all 
of  us.  During  the  past  five  years,  the  fine  bal- 
ance of  strategic  power  has  shifted  in  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Admlr&l  Thomas  Moorer, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  dis- 
closed recently  "that  within  the  next  five 
years  or  six  years,  we  could  actually  find  our- 
selves In  a  position  of  overall  strategic  in- 
feriority." This  presentation  wlU  highlight 
the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  growing 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces, 
and  the  emerging  Chinese  Communist  threat. 
In  our  Judgment,  no  discussion  of  Soviet 
strategic  systems  would  be  complete  without 
some  mention  of  the  developing  Chinese 
Communist  threat.  Therefore,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  Including  a  brief  look  at  the 
Chlcom  strategic  threat. 

THREAT  TOPICS 

Three  major  elements  of  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic threat  will  be  discussed.  Strategic  offen- 
sive forces,  strategic  defensive  forces  and  re- 
search and  development.  We  have  included 
defensive  forces  under  the  general  topic  of 
strategic  weapons  systems,  since  defenses  also 
play  a  vital  role  In  our  planning  and  in  the 
strategic  balance  of  pwwer.  We  conclude  with 
a  review  of  the  Chinese  strategic  threat. 

ICBM   rOBCE 

The  expanding  Soviet  strategic  threat  is 
reflected  in  the  rapid  growth  of  their  ICBM 
Inventory.  In  only  four  years,  the  Soviets 
have  Increased  their  ICBM  force  by  a  factor 
of  five — 

In  fact,  I  might  comment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  since  the  SALT  talks  have 
begun,  talks  aimed  at  reducing  arma- 
ments, the  Soviet  ICBM  threat  has  in- 
creased 70  percent — 

The  result  Is  an  ICBM  force  of  about  1500 
launchers,  compared  with  our  fixed  ICBM 
force  of  1054  launchers,  a  U.S.  force  that 
peaked  out  this  level  over  five  years  ago. 
Perhaps  you  have  beard  of  the  apparent 
slowdown  In  the  deployment  of  the  Soviet's 
SS-9  launch  system.  This  development  has 
now  been  offset  by  the  recent  revelation  that 
the  USSR  Is  constructing  new  missile  silos. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird,  In  this 
regard,  stated  "there  Is  evidence  of  construc- 
tion of  a  large  missile  syst«m''  and  that  "It  Is 
difficult  at  this  time  to  say  whether  It  Is  a 
modified  version  of  the  SS-fl  or  a  new  ICBM 
system." 

SS-7    AND  SS-8 

Since  Initial  deployment  In  the  early 
1960's,  the  Soviets  hate  developed  a  number 
of  ballistic  missile  systems.  Two  of  the 
earlier  systems,  the  liquid  fueled  SS-7  and 
SS-8,  were  deployed  In  only  limited  numbers. 
However,  their  retention  in  the  ICBM  inven- 
tory emphasizes  the  Soviet  propensity  to 
hold  onto  older,  proven  systems,  even  as  new 
systems  are  deployed. 

SS-ll 

The  SS-ll  is  one  of  three  ICBM  systems 
still  being  actively  deployed.  It  is  deployed 
in  larger  numbers  today  than  any  other 
Soviet  system.  In  excess  of  900  launchers, 
part  of  which  are  associated  with  MR  'IRBM 
fields.  Flight  testing  of  modlflcatlons  to  the 
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S8-11  oommeiiced  tn  1969  and  has  Incauded 
tests  of  a  new  reentry  vehicle  with  penetra- 
tion al<l8  and  multiple  reentry  vehicles  as 
likely  poaslbllltlea.  Laat  Auguat,  Secretary 
Laird  revealed  that  two  extended  range  tests 
of  this  system,  into  a  Pacific  Ocean  lmpcu:t 
area,  may  have  carried  as  many  as  three 
reentry  vehicles.  In  19«8,  deployment  of  SS- 
U's  at  MR  IRBM  complexes  In  the  western 
U.SBJl.  was  begun.  Tbeoe  missiles,  if  used 
in  a  variable  range  mode,  could  be  targeted 
on  both  U.S.  and  the  NATO  area  of  Western 
Europe. 

88-13 

The  SS-13,  Savage,  Is  the  Soviet's  first 
operational  solid  propellant  ICBM.  Deploy- 
ment thus  far  has  been  limited,  and  we  are 
uncertain  about  SS-13  force  goals.  Again,  as 
with  the  SS-U,  an  active  test  program  con- 
tinues for  this  system. 

Today,  the  combined  SS-11  and  SS-13 
force  accounts  for  more  than  1,000  launchers. 

SS-9 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  ICBM 
systems  currently  being  deployed  is  the  pow- 
erful SS-9  system. 

The  SS-9  Is  the  largest  and  most  versa- 
tile missile  In  the  Soviet  ICBM  inventory. 
SUos  for  about  300  of  these  large,  liquid 
fueled  systems  are  completed  or  under  con- 
struction. The  mlssUe  Is  capable  of  a  va- 
riety of  strategic  roles.  As  an  ICBM,  the 
SS-9  la  capable  of  delivering  a  single  25 
megaton  warhead,  or  combinations  of 
smaller   megaton   range   multiple   warheads. 

Multiple  reentry  vehicle  tests,  using  the 
SS-9  booster,  were  Initiated  In  1968.  As  al- 
ready tested,  the  system  can  carry  three  5 
megaton  warheads  to  a  range  of  over  5000 
nm.  Shown  Is  photography  of  the  reentry 
pha«e  of  one  at  the  multiple  reentry  tests. 

Another  variant  of  the  SS-9  has  been 
tested  as  a  fractional  orbit  bombardment 
system,  or  FOBS. 

To  divert  from  the  text  for  a  moment, 
FOBS  is  one  of  the  greatest  threats.  We 
are  not  certain  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  de- 
ployed one.  We  know  that  we  can,  but 
unfortunately  we  stopped  research  on 
it.  and  I  hope  we  can  recommence  it.  The 
FOBS  is  nothing  but  an  orbiting  plat- 
form from  which  can  be  launched  mis- 
siles that  cannot  be  detected  upon 
launching,  and  they  can  be  laimched  at 
any  target  any  place  in  the  world.  Once 
the  Soviets  achieve  it.  if  they  have  not 
already  achieved  it.  we  are  going  to  be 
pretty  much  at  their  mercy. 

The  actual  extent  of  diversification  In  the 
operational  deployment  of  the  8S-9  system 
cannot  be  determined.  However.  It  can  be 
said  with  assurance  that  this  large  payload 
missile,  with  Its  proven  versatility  provides 
a  variety  of  options  for  deployment  or  em- 
ployment. 

I  might  say  here,  Mr.  President— it  is 
no  secret  any  longer — that  our  maximum 
warhead  strength  is  a  little  more  than 
1  megaton.  The  Soviets  can  carry  25.  The 
argument  is  used,  "Why  use  25  when  1 
will  do  the  job?"  I  have  to  agree  partially 
with  that,  if  we  are  absolutely  certain 
that  we  have  achieved  100-percent  accu- 
racy. I  do  not  think  we  have,  nor  do  I 
think  the  Soviets  h^ve,  nor  do  I  think 
anyone  is  going  to  be  able  to  do  so.  So 
missing  a  target  with  a  1.2-  or  1.4-mega- 
ton  head  by  5  miles  is  one  thing.  Missing 
a  target  by  5  miles  with  a  25-megaton 
head  is  another  thing.  You  can  miss  by  5 
miles  and  still  destroy  the  target. 

ICBM    GROWTH 

The  Soviets  have  already  surpassed  the 
C.S.   in   numbers   of   land-launched    ICBM's 


and  deployment  1*  continuing.  Of  even  more 
significance  Is  the  advantage  held  in  total 
payload  and  the  current  emphasis  on  mul- 
tiple reentry  vehicle  testing.  Significantly, 
last  year's  research  and  development  test- 
ing of  ICBM's  by  the  Soviets  showed  the 
greatest  activity  since  the  beginning  of  their 
ICBM  program.  Although  we  are  uncertain 
of  their  future  force  goals,  based  on  the 
level  of  activity  in  recent  years,  the  Soviets 
could  achieve  a  force  of  well  over  2,000  hard- 
ened ICBM's  by  1975. 

MR-IRBM    PORCX 

The  Soviets  have  also  deployed  over  660 
liquid  fueled  medium  and  Intermediate 
range  missile  launchers.  These  launchers, 
designated  the  SS-t  and  SS-5.  are  mainly 
deployed  along  the  western  USSR  border. 

The  MR-IRBM  force  has  remained  fairly 
constant  over  the  past  10  years.  However, 
Indications  are  that  It  may  be  replaced  by 
a  solid  fueled  mobile  system,  such  as  the 
Scamp. 

While  not  a  direct  threat  to  the  United 
States,  the  MR-IRBM  force.  Including  reflre 
capability,  represents  a  threat  of  over  1.000 
missiles  to  our  overseas  forces  and  bases, 
as  well  as  to  our  allies 

SLBM    FORCE 

Turning  now  to  Soviet  sea  launched  bal- 
listic missiles,  a  situation  exists  similar  to 
the  ICBM  growth.  In  less  than  five  years,  this 
threat  has  tripled. 

OLDER    8TTBMARINCS 

The  first  ballistic  missile  carrying  sub.  the 
Z-class,  was  operational  In  the  mld-1950's. 
This  was  foUowed  by  the  G-gold  and  then  the 
H-hotel  class.  The  hotel  class  was  the  Soviet's 
first  nuclear  powered  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine. The  missiles  associated  with  these 
three-tube  submarines  have  ranges  on  the 
order  of  500  nm. 

TANKIX    CLASS 

By  far  the  most  significant  factor  In  the 
expanding  sea  launched  ballistic  missile 
threat  has  been  the  development  of  the 
Yankee  class  nuclear  powered  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine.  Like  our  polarls  subs,  the 
Yankee  carries  16  missiles  each,  with  a  range 
of  aborut  1300  nm.  At  least  17  of  the  Y-class 
boats  are  considered  to  be  operational.  How- 
ever, we  believe  at  least  another  15  are  pres- 
ently being  outfitted  or  under  construction 
at  two  separate  facilities,  and  the  build  rate 
Is  about  seven  to  eight  per  year. 

In  addition,  testing  is  underway  on  a  new. 
longer  range  missile  that  could  double  the 
present  strike  range.  This  new  naval  missile 
may  be  the  sawfly  which  was  first  displayed 
m  a  1967  Moscow  parade. 

SLBM    GROWTH 

Today,  the  United  States  stlU  has  the  ad- 
vantage In  numbers  of  sea  launched  ballis- 
tic missiles  but  the  Soviets  are  rapidly  clos- 
ing the  gao.  With  an  estimated  construction 
rate  of  7-8  Yankee  subs  per  year,  the  So- 
viets could  at  least  equal  our  Polarls  and 
Poseidon  force  within  the  next  few  years. 

BOMBER    rORCX 

Turning  now  to  Soviet  bombers,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  long  range  aviation  force  of 
about  900  bombers  since  1965  Is  evidence  of 
their  continuing  Importance  as  part  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  arm. 

RBAVT    BOMBERS 

The  heavy  bomber  force  composed  of  bears 
and  bisons  Is  being  maintained  at  about  195 
aircraft  of  which  50  bisons  are  normally  con- 
figured as  tankers. 

Although  the  U.S.  stopped  heavy  bomber 
prrductlon  about  seven  years  ago,  the  Soviets 
only  recently  discontinued  production  of  the 
Bear,  a  turboprop  bomber. 

A  significant  portion  of  this  force  can 
carry  air  to  surface  mlssUes  and  be  refueled 
in  flight. 


MCDTCM    BOMBERS 

The  Soviet  medium  bomber  force,  con- 
sisting of  Blinders  and  Badgers,  totals  about 
700  aircraft. 

I  might  say  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
Senators  may  recall  that  a  number  of 
years  ago,  either  tacitly  or  by  an  un- 
known agreement,  we  scrapped  our  B-47 
fleet.  I  will  not  say  scrapped.  It  stands  In 
mothballs  at  the  Davis-Monthan  Air 
Force  Base  near  Tucson.  We  hear  today 
that  the  Russian  bomber  force  is  very  in- 
ferior to  ours.  When  we  add  their  medi- 
um-range bombers,  such  as  our  B-46,  to 
their  heavy,  they  far  exceed  our  strength. 
These  aircraft  can  fly  to  and  bomb  the 
United  SUtes.  They  may  not  get  back, 
but  that  is  not  of  great  importance  to  the 
Soviets. 

The  Badger  was  first  Introduced  In  1953 
and  some  of  these  aircraft  have  been  re- 
vitalized by  the  addition  of  air  to  surface  mis- 
siles. 

A  limited  production  continues  on  the 
Blinder.  This  is  a  swept  wing,  supersonic  me- 
dium bomber,  powered  by  two  tvirbojet  en- 
gines. If  deployed  at  northern  USSR  staging 
bas«s,  the  medium  bombers  could  be  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  United  States. 

rUTURE    BOMBER 

While  older  systems  are  continually  up- 
dated with  modifications,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  develop  newer  and  Improved  air- 
craft. 

The  Soviet  supersonic  transport  has  been 
flying  for  2  years.  While  we  know  of  no  direct 
military  application,  the  SST  could  provide 
valuable  engineering  data  for  a  follow-on 
strategic  bomber. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  So- 
viets are  now  constructing  a  supersonic 
bomber  quite  similar  in  appearance  to 
our  B-111.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  it  is  now  being  tested. 

In  fact,  a  new  prototype  strategic  bomber 
Is  now  flying  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  variable  sweep  wing,  super- 
sonic aircraft,  with  Improved  range  over  the 
Badger  and  Blinder. 

BOMBER    STRENGTH 

TTie  long  range  bomber  force  has  remained 
fairly  constant  during  the  past  6  years  after 
the  allocation  of  about  400  aircraft  to  Its 
naval  arm  in  the  early  60's.  They  continue  to 
maintain  this  large  strategic  bomber  force, 
despite  predictions  that  It  would  be  phased 
down.  Recall  Mr  Khrmschev's  famous  re- 
mark In  1957:  "Bombers  are  obsolete.  You 
might  as  well  throw  them  on  the  fire." 

AIR    DEFENSE    FORCE 

A  full  appreciation  of  the  growing  Soviet 
threat  requires  an  examination  of  defensive 
as  well  as  offensive  strategic  forces.  Today, 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses  extensive  defen- 
sive systems  ranging  from  antiaircraft  artil- 
lery to  antimissile  missiles. 

They  probably  spend  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  the  United  States  for  defense.  They 
are,  qualitatively  speaking,  equal,  and  In 
terms  of  inbelng.  operational  forces,  quanti- 
tatively  greater   than   the   United   States. 

By  way  of  Illustration,  with  a  land  area 
not  quite  three  times  that  of  the  United 
States,  they  have  from  five  to  20  times  as 
many  radars,  surface  to  air  missiles,  and 
Interceptors. 

Probably  more  Important,  however.  Is  their 
continuing  program  to  Improve  air  and  mis- 
sile defense  across  the  board,  coupled  with 
significant  progress  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare. 

RADARS 

An  Important  aspect  of  Soviet  air  defenses 
la  the  network  of  radars,  numbering  in  the 
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thousands,  which  provide  complete  warning 
and  interceptor  control  throughout  the 
USSR.  These  radars,  which  span  the  full 
usable  frequency  spectrum,  incorporate  all 
the  latest  advancements  In  electronic  coun- 
ter-countermeasure  technology.  In  addition, 
they  have  recently  embarked  upon  an  ex- 
tensive program  to  improve  their  ability  to 
detect  low  flying  bombers  using  land,  sea, 
and  air  based  radars. 

AWACS 

A  new  airborne  radar  is  mounted  on  the 
Moss,  which  was  developed  from  the  TU-114 
transport  version  of  the  Bear  bomber.  ThU 
airborne  warning  and  control  system, 
AWACS.  can  extend  Soviet  detection  of  pene- 
trating bombers  by  about  two  hundred  miles, 
and  even  without  advanced  techniques,  could 
detect  low  altitude  aircraft  against  the  back- 
ground of  a  calm  sea. 

FIDDLER 

The  Soviets  maintain  an  Impressive  force 
of  more  than  3,000  fighter  interceptors.  Most, 
including  the  older  MIO-17,  -19  and  -21 
have  good  all-weather  performance  charac- 
teristics. To  keep  this  force  modern,  the  So- 
viets have  Introduced  a  new  fighter  aircraft 
on  an  average  of  one  per  year. 

An  example  Is  the  Fiddler,  a  large,  long 
range  Interceptor  which  became  operational 
about  five  years  ago.  If  used  In  conjunction 
with  the  AWACS.  It  could  patrol  well  beyond 
Soviet  borders. 

FLAGON 

The  Flagon  is  a  small,  fast  point  defense 
Interceptor  which  has  been  In  service  about 
two  and  a  half  years. 

THE    FOXBAT 

The  Foxbat  Is  a  relatively  large  aircraft 
capable  of  speeds  in  the  mach  3  region. 

That  is  faster  than  a  30-caliber  bullet 
goes  through  the  air. 

When  Introduced  over  flve  years  ago,  the 
Foxbat  claimed  three  world  speed  records, 
as  well  as  altitude  and  payload  records.  To- 
day, this  aircraft  officially  holds  two  world 
speed  records  over  a  close  circuit  course.  This 
aircraft  was  recently  deployed  as  an  inter- 
ceptor and  may  enter  the  tactical  aviation  in- 
ventory this  year.  If  employed  as  a  tactical 
aircraft,  it  is  believed  that  the  Foxbat  will 
remain  its  primary  role  as  an  Interceptor 
and  fulfill  a  specialized  secondary  recon- 
naissance role. 

SAMS 

Besides  Innumerable  AAA  weapons  rang- 
ing up  to  130-mm,  there  are  on  the  order  of 
10.000  surface  to  air  missile  launchers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  both  fixed  and  mobile  con- 
figurations. Their  oldest  operational  system, 
the  SA-l,  Is  still  deployed  around  Moscow. 

The  SA-2  Is  the  mainstay  of  Sam  de- 
fenses In  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro-Soviet 
nations.  Including  Cuba,  NVN  and  the  UAR. 
The  good  high  altitude  performance  of  the 
fixed  SA-2  system  Is  complemented  by  the 
SA-3  system  which  is  more  effective  at  low 
altitudes.  The  SA-2  and  SA-3  have  figured 
prominently  in  the  Mid-East. 

The  SA-4  and  SA-6  are  track  mounted, 
mobile  systems.  Ideally  suited  for  defense  of 
army  field  units.  The  SA-6  was  first  observed 
In  the  November  1967  Moscow  parade  and 
may  be  operational  now  or  In  the  near  future. 

The  SA-5  Tallinn  system  provides  an  ex- 
cellent defense  against  extremely  high  alti- 
tude aircraft;  and  as  a  leading  U.S.  expert 
has  pointed  out,  could  Intercept  ballistic 
missUes.  More  will  be  said  about  the  SA-5 
system  later. 

ANTISUBMARINE      WARFARE 

Soviet  defenses  are  also  growing  on  the 
seas— witness  the  producUon  of  two  large 
hellcc^ter  carriers:  the  Moskva  and  her 
sister  ship,  the  Leninffrad.  These  ships  prob- 
ably carry  sophisticated  electronic  gear  for 
detection  and  tracking  of  enemy  subnuirlnea. 
and  rely  on  armed  helicopters  to  perform  the 
kill.  Both  ships  have  operated  extensively  in 


the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Leningrad  has 
been  noted  as  far  north  as  the  Kola  Penin- 
sula. The  Leningrad  also  played  a  promltxent 
role  In  the  large  scale  Soviet  naval  exercise, 
Oketm.  in  April  and  May  1970.  This  single 
naval  c^>eration  was.  Inddently.  the  widest 
In  scope  ever  attempted  by  any  navy — in- 
volving about  300  ships  In  a  single.  Integrated 
operations  plan  involving  three  oceans  and 
nine  adjoining  seas. 

ANTISUBMARINE      AIRCRAFT 

In  addition  to  using  helicopter  carriers 
in  an  ASW  role,  the  Soviets  have  develoi>ed 
several  long-range,  land-based  aircraft  for 
this  mission.  The  mail  and  the  may  are 
probably  equipped  virlth  a  high  resolution 
radar  as  vail  as  magnetic  anomaly  detec- 
tion gear.  Both  can  carry  ASW  torpedoes  and 
depth  charges. 

Additionally  the  Soviets  could  configure 
their  longer  range  naval  version  of  the  Bear 
bomber  for  this  ASW  mission.  With  such  a 
platform  recovering  In  Cuba  as  the  Soviets 
have  done  with  the  reconnaissance  version 
the  entire  North  Atlantic  could  be  covered 
routinely. 

BALLISTIC      MISSILE      DEFENSE 

Turning  now  to  ballistic  missile  defense, 
the  Soviets  have  considerable  activity  un- 
derway. 

MOSCOW      SYSTEM 

The  Moscow  system  consists  of  64  launch- 
ers, divided  among  four  complexes,  and  was 
begiui  6  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
struction began  on  several  giant  supporting 
radars,  about  900  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide. 
These  powerful  radars,  designated  the  Hen 
House,  provide  early  warning  acquisition  and 
traclting  functions. 

The  first  phase  Soviet  ABM  deployment 
around  Moscow  has  been  described  by  a  DOD 
spokesman  as  a  "relatively  complete  ballistic 
missile  defense".  He  also  stated  that  there 
is  "no  reason  to  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  the 
system." 

ABM      RADAR ACQUISITION 

A  second  large  radar,  nlclcnamed  dog  house 
and  standing  hundreds  of  feet  tall.  Is  located 
near  Moscow.  It  Is  probably  a  more  accurate 
system  designed  to  provide  reflxied  data  for 
Improved  battle  management. 

ABM      RADAR TRACKING 

Final  target  tracking  and  missile  guidance 
are  probably  provided  by  large,  dome  covered 
tracking  radars,  such  as  this  one  near  Mos- 
cow, designated  try  add. 

ABM      SYSTEMS 

The  Moscow  System  Interceptor,  the  Ga- 
losh is  a  multi-staged,  solid  liquid  fueled 
missile.  It  Is  believed  to  have  a  range  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles,  can  carry  a  1  to  2  mt 
nuclear  warhead,  and  appears  suitable  for  a 
high  altitude  area  defense.  As  now  deployed. 
It  could  give  the  Soviets  a  limited  defense 
against  our  Mlnuteman  or  Polaris  missiles  on 
northern  trajectories.  Competition  of  this  en- 
tire system  Is  expected  to  be  two  or  three 
years  away  when  the  half  a  dozen  hen  house 
installations  around  the  Soviet  Union  are 
operstional. 

The  Galosh  missile,  however,  may  not  be 
the  only  ABM  system  In  the  Soviet  inven- 
tory. The  so-called  Tallinn  system  employs 
the  SA-5  missile  and  it  has  been  said  that 
"if  the  SA-5  system  is  given  Information 
from  the  large  ballistic  missile  acquisition 
and  tracking  radars,  then  It  could  have  con- 
siderable capability  in  making  successful  in- 
tercepts of  incoming  ballisUc  missiles." 

In  addition,  testing  of  an  Improved  ABM 
Interceptor  is  underway.  This  ABM  would 
loiter — that  is,  once  fired,  it  could  coast  out 
to  a  general  intercept  area,  select  its  targets, 
restart  and  maneuver  to  kill  the  Incoming 
warhead. 

Projection  of  Soviet  R&D  efforts  with  these 
new  ABM  components  may  find  that  by  the 
mid-70's,  the  Soviets  could  have  as  many  as 
2.000  ABM  launchers. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Quoting  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering.  "The 
Soviet  Union  Is  now  about  to  seize  world 
technological  leadership  from  the  United 
States."  He  has  based  this  conclusion  on  the 
comparative  state  of  technology  todiy  be- 
tween the  two  nations  and  the  current  level 
of  R&D  efforts.  He  believes  that  the  United 
States  stll.i  retains  an  overall  edge  in  tech- 
nology, but  that  this  edge  may  exist  In 
non-essential  or  Irrelevant  areas. 

R.    *    D.    PRACTICES 

Soviet  R&D  practices  can  be  characterized 
by  three  features : 

( 1 )  They  are  bold  In  their  approach  to 
program  concepts.  Construction  on  the  large 
hen  house  radar,  for  example,  actioally  began 
several  years  before  a  working  interceptor  to 
complement  It  was  available. 

(2)  The  Soviets  organize  their  system  de- 
velopment about  a  few  prototyp>es,  most 
often  pitting  two  teams  of  designers  against 
one  another.  The  wide  variety  and  variations 
of  USSR  fighter  aircraft  are  examples  of  this 
methodology. 

(3)  Third  and  last,  they  seldom  abandon 
a  proven  piece  of  equipment  or  system,  but 
Instead  rebuild  or  modify  It  to  Improve  its 
usefulness  or  extend  Its  life.  Prime  examples 
of  this  are  the  numerous  modifications  made 
to  the  Bear  heavy  bomber,  and  the  versatility 
of  the  SS-9  missile. 

R.    &    O.    FUNDING    FOR    DEFENSE 

Looking  at  military,  space  and  atomic  en- 
ergy R&D,  the  U.S.  is  already  behind  about 
t3  billion  a  year.  Note  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  expanding  R&D  expenditures  by  about 
13  percent  a  year  since  1960. 

CHICOM      THREAT 

Turning  now  to  a  brief  look  at  Communist 
China.  The  Chinese  Communists  are  apjmr- 
ently  convinced  that  the  possession  of  a  stra- 
tegic nuclear  strike  force  will  act  as  a  deter- 
rent In  preventing  attacks  on  the  Chinese 
mainland.  They  also  have  noted  that  this 
power  would  greatly  enhance  their  bargain- 
ing position  throughout  the  world. 

As  a  step  toward  attaining  this  goal,  the 
Chinese  have  thus  far  achieved  a  modest  nu- 
clear potential.  They  have  conducted  nuclear 
testing  since  1964.  including  about  a  dozen 
detonations.  Most  are  believed  to  have  been 
thermonuclear  devices.  Including  both  air 
and  possibly  missile  delivered  weapons,  with 
yields  in  the  megaton  class. 

CHICOM     ICBM 

The  Chinese  have  successfully  orbited  two 
satellites,  one  In  spring  1970.  and  one  in 
March  of  this  year.  The  technology  displayed 
In  launching  these  approximately  400-pound 
payloads  provides  an  Insight  Into  their  mis- 
sile potential.  Based  on  their  demonstrated 
space  technology,  reduced  range  testing  of  an 
ICBM  may  have  begun  late  last  year.  Follow- 
ing more  extensive  testing,  an  operational 
ICBM  could  become  available  as  early  as  1973 
and  be  deployed  in  limited  numbers  by  1975. 

CHICOM     MR    IRBM 

The  Chinese  have  been  testing  a  medium 
range  ballistic  missile  since  the  mld-1960's. 
This  is  a  picture  of  a  Soviet  MRBM  and  is 
much  like  the  type  given  the  Chicoms  by 
the  Soviets  in  the  early  60's.  From  this  sys- 
tem, the  Chinese  have  probably  developed 
an  indigenous  missile. 

Emphasis  In  Chlcom  missile  R&D  may  have 
shifted  m  1970  to  the  development  of  an 
intermediate  range  missUe  system.  By  the 
middle  of  this  year,  there  could  be  a  small 
numt>er  of  MRBM's  deployed  and  limited 
deployment  of  the  IRBM  is  a  possibUity  with- 
in 1  or  2  years.  A  force  of  80  to  100  MRBM's 
could  be  available  by  1975. 

CHICOM     BOMBERS 

The  present  Chlcom  nuclear  delivery  force 
consists  of  a  limited  number  of  medium 
range  bomber  aircraft.  These  bombers  in- 
clude atwut  ten  B-29  type  piston  aircraft 
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acquired  from  the  Soviets  In  the  late  50's 
and  a  small  but  growing  medium  bomber 
force  of  Badger  type  aircraft.  The  series 
production  of  this  jet  will  permit  the  as- 
sembly of  a  significant  force  by  mid- 1973. 

CHICOM    kVt    DEVTNSE 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  over  3.000 
fighter  aircraft,  mostly  of  Soviet  design; 
however,  the  Chinese  may  now  be  capable 
of  producing  their  own  native  aircraft  In 
limited  quantities.  Supporting  these  fighter 
aircraft  are  nearly  1,500  air  defense  radars. 
In  addition,  key  targets  are  protected  by 
over  SO  surface  to  air  mlssUe  sites  and  necu-ly 
4,500  AAA  weapons  are  deployed  throughout 
the  country. 

CHICOIC     GROWTH 

Though  hardly  comparable  to  Soviet 
growth,  the  Chinese  threat  does  include  Im- 
provements In  all  areas. 

Their  strategic  bomber  force,  which  has 
remained  fairly  constant  since  1960,  may  add 
new  medium  range  aircraft  and  Increase  the 
existing  Inventory  within  a  few  ye<\rs. 

MlssUe  deployment  may  have  begun  last 
year  with  MRBMS,  followed  with  an  ICBM  at 
the  earliest  by  1973.  By  the  mld-1970's,  total 
missiles  on  hand  coind  reach  as  many  as  125. 

SraATECIC    THREAT     (SOVTFT-CHICOM) 

In  summary,  one  can  ascertain  the  Soviet 
threat  Is  growing.  They  are  still  deploying 
at  least  three  types  of  ICBM's,  and  follow-on 
system  improvements  are  underway.  Our  ad- 
vantage In  sea  based  ballistic  missiles  Is 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  testing  is  underway 
of  a  new  missile  which  would  double  the 
range  of  the  mlssUe  carried  by  the  Yankee 
subs.  They  are  continuing  to  produce  bomb- 
er and  fighter  aircraft,  and  are  flying  a  new 
bomber. 

Although  already  superior  In  all  aspects 
of  defense,  the  Soviets  are  deploying  more 
and  better  surface  to  air  missiles  and  Im- 
proving anti-submarine  and  ballastlc  missile 
defenses.  Finally,  they  are  striving  to  build 
the  world's  finest  technological  base  to  sup- 
port their  expanding  R&O  programs  and  pro- 
vide options  for  the  future. 

The  Chinese  Communist  efforts  to  attain 
an  Independent  strategic  deterrent  only  com- 
plicate our  problems  further. 

IMPACT    ON    U.S.    STHATCGIC    FORCES 

Looking  at  the  growing  threat  from  the 
viewpoint  of  General  Holloway  In  his  dual 
hat  capacity  as  commander  In  chief,  strategic 
air  comnmnd,  and  as  director  of  the  joint 
strategic  target  planning  staff,  we  see  at  least 
three  major  problems:  First,  the  threat  to 
our  forces  In  their  day  to  day  posture,  from 
the  Soviet  ICBMS  SLBMS  and  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  forces. 

Second,  the  penetration  of  defenses  Is  be- 
coming more  dlflBcult,  both  for  our  bombers 
and  for  our  missiles. 

Finally,  the  enlarging  and  more  complex 
strategic  and  defensive  systems  making  up 
the  growing  threat  makes  our  job  of  deter- 
rence more  difficult. 

SAC    SHIEU) 

But  even  more  ominous  Is  the  threat  to  our 
way  of  life.  This  presentation  has  focused 
upon  the  strategic  threat,  offensive  and  de- 
fe.islve.  However,  the  Soviet  developments  in 
tactical  air,  land  and  sea  forces  are  equally 
Impressive 

One  woiUd  conclude  that  the  Soviets  are 
developing  options,  options  throughout  the 
spectrum  of  warfare  and  the  growing  Chinese 
Communist  threat  only  serves  to  complicate 
an  already  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat,  I  can 
iinderstand  Members  of  this  body  smd 
the  House,  and  many  other  American 
citizens  saying  that  a  statement  like  this 
is  sort  of  a  scarecrow  that  Is  being 
thrown  up  to  gain  more  assurance  of 
getting  this  authorization  bill  passed. 


But,  Mr.  President,  at  some  later  date, 
when  I  have  completed  it,  I  Intend  to 
make  available  to  this  body  a  paper  I 
am  writing  on  the  U.S.  Navy  compared 
with  the  Soviet  Navy. 

While  I  cannot  say  definitely  at  this 
moment  that  we  are  second  to  the 
Soviets,  we  are  so  close  to  it  that  it 
frightens  me. 

The  other  day  the  U.S.  Navy  asked  for 
$50  billion  to  rebuild  the  Navy  over  a 
20-year  period. 

The  average  age  of  a  Soviet  ship  is 
10  years.  The  average  age  of  our  ships  Is 
23  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  state- 
ment today  instead  of  going  into  more 
detail,  in  defense  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  very  fine  bill  which  has  come  out 
of  the  committee,  because  it  Is  time  that 
the  American  people  begin  to  realize  we 
no  longer  are  unquestionably  the  No. 
1  military  power  in  the  world.  I  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  are  No. 
2.  Now  many  people  in  the  Pentagon 
and  in  the  White  House  disagree  with 
me  on  that.  But  the  only  concrete  evi- 
dence tiiat  our  forces  might  hold  today 
is  the  fact — and  it  is  an  unfortunate 
fact — that  our  men,  our  pilots,  our  In- 
fantrymen, marines  and  sailors  have  had 
more  experience  in  the  business  of  war 
than  have  the  Soviets.  I  say  that  as  a 
sad  comparison  to  make,  but  it  is  true. 

Equipment-wise,  the  Soviets,  in  most 
fields,  are  ahead  of  us.  While  they  may 
or  may  not  spend  as  much  or  more  on  re- 
search and  development  than  we  do,  the 
shocking  fact  Is  that  at  least  every  3 
years  a  new  fighter  aircraft  is  added  to 
their  force  and  we  have  not  had  a  new 
fighter  in  our  inventory  since  1957.  That 
is  14  years  since  we  acquired  a  new 
fighter  for  our  inventory.  The  last  B-52 
was  made  17  years  ago.  They  are  reach- 
ing the  age  of  17  years  now  and  are  fast 
reaching  the  point  of  metal  fatigue. 
When  that  point  has  been  reached,  the 
aircraft  is,  of  course,  of  no  more  value 
to  us. 

Mr.  Precident,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  support  the  pending  bill.  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  spending  more  money.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  afford  to  be- 
come No.  2  to  anyone.  As  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  said.  "If  we  are  not  going 
to  be  No.  1,  then  go  ahead  and  do  a  job 
and  be  No.  5  or  No.  6,  because  being  No.  2 
today  is  not  going  to  be  good  enough 
for  the  protection  of  our  freedom,  for  the 
protection  of  our  way  of  life  and  for  the 
protection  of  those  countries  around  the 
world  to  whom  we  have  pledged  our 
support  and  allegiance." 

Later,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  I  should 
like  to  get  into  some  detail  on  the  F-14 
and  the  B-1,  and  report  my  findings.  I 
have  visited  these  aircraft  in  their  plan- 
ning stages  and  their  construction  stages, 
and  have  actually  flown  them. 

I  say  again,  I  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  big  effort  made  to  cut  this  already 
small  budget  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  afford  to  rebuild  our  mili- 
tary force,  once  it  goes  down  the  drain, 
when  the  Navy  talks  about  $50  billion 
just  to  get  the  Navy  into  some  kind  of 
shape  so  that  it  can  defend,  for  example, 
the  Mediterranean  against  the  growing 
Soviet  threat,  or  so  that  we  can  main- 


tain an  adequate  strength  in  the  far 
Pacific  and  maintain  our  diminishing 
interests  out  there. 

Let  me  remind  the.  Senate  that  the 
Pacific,  for  100  years,  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  our  foreign  policy.  If  we  aban- 
don it,  we  will  pretty  much  abandon  the 
whole  future  of  this  country  tmd  the 
future  of  the  Western  World. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  .  I  want  to  thank  him  not 
only  for  yielding  me  this  time  but  also 
for  continuing  to  offer  such  fine  leader- 
ship on  a  committee  that  I  can  assure 
this  body  very  rarely  stands  imanlmously 
on  any  one  point;  nor  can  it,  because 
when  we  begin  talking  about  $70  billion 
or  $80  billion,  and  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  items  of  materiel,  and  when 
we  realize  that  in  research  and  develop- 
ment alone  the  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  able  to  look  into  only  about  15 
percent  of  such  programs,  this  body 
should  have  a  fine  appreciation  of  the 
work  that  comes  out  of  that  committee. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
should  take  very  seriously  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  its  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  E>resident,  I  cer- 
tainly am  very  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  contribution  to 
this  debate  and  also  for  his  kind  words. 
His  contribution  is  always  a  valuable 
one,  whether  it  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  in  a  committee,  or  anywhere 
else.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  liighly 
conversant  with  a  great  many  aspects 
of  this  whole  subject  matter.  With  the 
facts  he  has  at  hand,  he  is  able  to  make 
very  fine  judgments. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  for  the 
floor  now  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
in  order  to  conclude  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  a  valued  member  of  the 
committee  here,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  <Mr.  Byrd>.  wishes  to 
speak  at  this  time,  and  I  yield  to  him  for 
such  time  as  he  may  see  fit  to  use  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Tun- 
NEY  > .  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  fully  support  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's approved  version  of  the  annual 
military  procurement  bill.  Its  price  tag  is 
high — $21  billion — for  military  hard- 
ware and  for  military  research  and 
development. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however, 
that— despite  its  total.  $21,018,482,000— 
the  bill  is  $1.17  billion  less  than  re- 
quested by  the  Nixon  administration. 
Thus  the  committee  effected  a  reduction 
of  a  little  more  than  5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  and  the  ranking  Republican 
committee  member,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mrs.  Smith),  for 
the  leadership  which  made  it  possible  to 
effect  substantial  reductions  in  this  vital 
but  costly  legislation. 

I  might  say  that  without  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  it  would  not 
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have  been  possible  to  have  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  bill  that  is  5 
percent  under  the  amoimt  requested  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report  on 
this  bill,  and  the  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man, have  already  highlighted  the  way 
in  which  inflationary  pressures  combine 
»ath  technological  advances  to  cause 
continuing  increases  in  the  cost  of  weap- 
on systems.  It  is  a  dangerous  erosion  of 
tax  dollars. 

It  is  yet  another  reason  the  Govern- 
ment must  get  inflation  under  control. 
It  now  costs  more  to  buy  less,  militarily, 
in  terms  of  manpower  as  well  as  weap- 
ons. 

In  these  diflBcult  circumstances  I  am 
gratified  that  the  committee-approved 
bill  will  not  degrade  our  strategic  deter- 
rent forces  or  delay  improvements  pro- 
posed for  those  forces. 

I  agree  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  in  his  remarks 
made  on  the  floor  a  moment  ago  that  it 
is  vitally  important  that  this  Govern- 
ment maintain  a  strong  defense. 

Viewed  dispassionately,  in  other,  more 
tranquil  times,  the  so-called  "balance  of 
terror"  might  seem  to  be  a  strange  way 
to  keep  the  uneasy  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 

In  these  times,  Mr.  President,  the  "bal- 
ance of  terror"  and  the  weapons  to  main- 
tain it.  seem  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
circumstances  which  could  accompany 
a  "terror  of  imbalance." 

In  this  uncertain  period  in  our  history, 
it  is  vitally  important,  I  feel,  that  our 
Nation  maintain  a  strong  defense.  In  re- 
quests for  military  appropriations  we 
must  cut  the  fat  from  the  requests  for 
military  spending,  but  we  must  not  cut 
the  muscle. 

In  cutting  the  fat  from  the  proposals 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Forces,  I  think  the  committee  did  a  com- 
mendable job  in  cutting  out  what  it  con- 
sidered to  be  fat  in  the  request.  However, 
the  committee  was  careful  not  to  cut  the 
muscle.  I  think  it  is  vitally  important 
that  we  as  Members  of  Congress  not  cut 
the  muscle  of  our  defense  organization 
in  cutting  the  fat  in  miUtary  appropria- 
tions. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),  who  has  on  many  occasions 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  caUed  atten- 
tion to  cost  overruns  in  defense  contracts 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past.  I  think 
that  in  focusing  attention  on  these  mat- 
ters, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  rendered  an  important  serv- 
ice to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 

As  this  debate  proceeds,  I  may  want  to 
say  more  about  this  bill  and  some  of  its 
provisions.  At  the  very  outset,  however, 
I  want  to  state  my  firm  conviction  that 
this  bill  authorizes  a  sensible  and  respon- 
sible— and  necessary — level  of  military 
procurement  and  research. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 
I  thank  him  especially  also  for  the  many 
hours  of  work  he  put  in  the  bill  both  in 
the  hearings  and  in  the  markup.  He  has 
been  very  valu£U3le.  Even  though  he  car- 
ries a  heavy  schedule,  he  never  failed  to 
respond  to  any  request  I  made  of  him  to 


help  out  if  it  was  reasonable  in  point  of 
time.  If  I  gave  him  enough  notice,  he  al- 
ways resp<xided. 

I  appreciate  very  much  his  contribu- 
tion. His  simimary  was  excellent.  It  was 
a  sunmiary,  however,  and  I  £im  looking 
forward  to  his  further  contributions. 

(This  concludes  the  colloquy  which  oc- 
curred during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Sten- 
nis' speech  and  which  by  unanimous  con- 
sent was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. ) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  the  floor.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  waiting  to  be 
recognized.  I  "respect  him  and  his  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  this  bill  and  I 
welcome  his  aid  in  getting  it  passed.  We 
might  run  into  some  disagreement  but 
I  believe  we  can  resolve  those  disagree- 
ments and  if  we  cannot,  the  membership 
will  resolve  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  certainly 
have  great  affection  and  admiration  for 
him  and  for  the  way  he  haaidles  this 
measure,  as  well  as  others. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  once  again 
to  debate  the  annual  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  there  are  a  number  of  things 
which  should  be  said  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  of  us  who  believe  that  in 
the  recent  past  military  spending  has 
t>een  out  of  control  and  that  Congress, 
along  with  the  individual  services,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  White 
House,  has  failed  to  analyze  and  criti- 
cize and  act  decisively  enough  on  the 
military  budget. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Fulbright)  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) expressed  themselves  as  wanting  to 
be  notified  before  any  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  was  made.  I  also  would  like 
to  be  notified  before  any  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  is  proposed.  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  biggest  spending  bills 
we  are  going  to  have.  It  is  a  $21  billion 
measure,  and  it  deserves  very  careful 
scrutiny.  There  are  many  controversial 
items  in  it. 

It  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  said  that 
the  committee  has  made  a  substantial 
cut  in  this  bill.  It  amounts  to  a  5.3  per- 
cent cut  and  $1.2  billion  below  the  Pres- 
idents request.  If  that  cut  is  also  re- 
flected In  the  appropriations  bill,  it  will 
mean  that  military  spending  has  been 
reduced  $4  billion  to  $5  billion. 

The  committee  deserves  great  praise 
for  this  action.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
good  news  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Vietnam  war  is 
being  wound  down,  when  the  incremen- 
tal costs  of  that  war  are  declining  from 
a  high  of  about  $24  billion  a  year  to  $8 
billion  at  the  end  of  this  year — that  is 
on  an  annual  basis — and  when  almost  1 
million  men  and  women  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  military  services — 
that  is,  the  military  services  have  been 
reduced  by  1  million — this  authorization 
bill  and  the  President's  proposed  mili- 
tary budget  are  both  going  up. 

Second.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
committee  for  Its  warning  to  the  military 


forces  that  the  military  needs  simpler, 
less  costly,  and  more  workable  weapons. 
That  is  a  criticism  which  some  of  us 
in  this  body  have  been  making  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  true.  And  the 
excessively  sophisticated,  "gold  plated" 
weapons  systems  on  which  the  military 
have  relied  have  accounted  for  both  an 
increase  in  costs  and,  In  my  judgment, 
a  decrease  in  our  basic  strength. 

Earlier  today  both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
spoke.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
quoted  an  admiral  who  said: 

It  makes  no  difference  If  this  country  Is 
second.  It  might  as  weU  be  fifth  or  ninth. 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  virtu- 
ally all  the  Senators  who  may  join  us  in 
proposing  some  reductions  do  not  want 
to  see  a  United  States  of  America  second 
militarily.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
must  have  a  military  force  that  can 
match  and  meet  and  prevent  any  kind 
of  aggressive  action  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  this  country  or  the  interests  of 
this  country. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  spoke  about 
those  who  would  like  to  cut  the  military 
budget  by  one-third  or  one-half.  There 
may  be  Senators  who  want  to  make  cuts 
that  large.  Certainly  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  does  not.  Two  of  us  proposed 
a  10  percent  reduction  in  military  outlays 
this  year.  That  would  have  been  an  im- 
pressive reduction.  But  10  percent  is  not 
one-third  or  one-half,  and  it  would  not 
have  cut  into  the  military  strength  of 
this  country.  It  would  have  strengthened 
it. 

Having  praised  the  committee  for  its 
cuts  and  for  its  words  of  warning  to  the 
military  establishment,  let  me  mention 
some  additional  areas  where  action  may 
well  be  taken. 

Before  I  do  so,  let  me  mmtion  research 
and  development,  because  the  Senator 
frcMn  New  Hampshire  does  an  excellent 
job  in  that  field,  and  he  did  a  fine  job  in 
his  speech  today. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  biggest  parts  of  this  bill 
are  the  funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. Last  year  the  Congress  authorized 
$7.1  billion  and  Congress  appropriated 
$6,975  billion  for  these  purposes. 

But  this  year  the  President  asked  for 
$7.95  billion  in  new  obligational  authority 
for  R.D.T.  &  E.,  or  a  billion  dollars  more 
than  last  year.  The  House  committee  au- 
thorized $7.96  billicKi  and  the  Senate 
committee  in  this  bill  is  recommending 
$7.6  billion. 

When  one  considers  what  is  most  likely 
to  happen  in  the  conference  committee, 
it  appears  that  the  fimds  authorized  for 
R.D.T.  &  E.  in  fiscal  year  1972  will  exceed 
those  for  1971  by  an  amount  from  $700 
million  to  $1  billion.  That  is  a  colossal 
increase  of  from  10  to  15  percent  depend- 
ing on  the  final  figure. 

In  the  report  this  increase  is  justified 
in  part  by  some  unusual  thinking.  On 
page  95  the  report  states  that: 

The  committee  recognizes  and  fully  sup- 
porta  th*  need  for  a  strong  technology  pro- 
gram. Jtist  the  fact  that  there  can  be  state- 
ments by  responsible  Department  of  Defense 
officials  which  sound  the  alarm,  whether  or 
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not  exaggerated,  is  sufflcleot  caiue  for  the 
committee's  concern.  If  they  are  rlgbt,  tben 
proTlalon  must  be  made  for  an  orderly  and 
progreselve  increase  In  funds,  and  more 
judicious  application  of  our  resources  to 
those  fields  of  technology  which  are  critical. 
If  the  statements  are  In  any  way  misleading, 
then  the  increases  In  funds  for  technology 
should  nevertbeleas  serve  to  Improve  our 
technical  capability  to  develop  more  ad- 
vanced and  more  effective  weapons  systems  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  incredible 
statement.  It  appears  to  say  that  we 
should  increase  fimds  for  technology 
even  if  the  alarms  about  the  enemy  are 
grossly  exaggerated  by  Defense  offlcials. 

It  appears  to  be  an  c^Jen  Invitation  for 
them  to  exsiggerate.  That  is  the  clear 
meaning  of  the  statement. 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  best  scientists  in  the  United  States 
have  charged  the  top  official  of  the  De- 
fense Department  in  charge  of  research 
and  development  of  grossly  exaggerating 
the  amounts  which  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
pends on  military  research,  as  well  as 
charging  him  with  questionable  use  of 
the  figures,  this  statement  by  the  com- 
mittee appears  to  this  Senator  as  an  open 
invitation  for  our  military  offlcials  to 
continue  their  policies  of  "scare  "em" 
and  exaggeration. 

This  is  an  incredible  way  for  a  coun- 
try to  operate.  We  need  facts  and  truth 
and  good  evidence  now  as  we  have  never 
needed  them  before.  In  addition,  if  mili- 
tary offlcials  exaggerate  routinely,  one  of 
these  days  we  will  fail  to  pay  attention  to 
them  when  the  danger  is  real.  There  are 
other  oonsideratiofis,  too.  At  a  time  when 
there  are  great  needs  in  this  country  for 
fimds  for  health,  housing,  emtipollution, 
the  cities,  and  hundreds  of  other  needs, 
the  fact  that  one  agency  representing 
one  set  of  claims  on  the  public  purse  is 
given  an  increase  in  funds,  even  if  their 
demands  and  facts  are  exaggerated,  is  an 
impossible  way  to  determine  priorities. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  committee 
will  reexamine  the  language  in  this  re- 
port which  I  have  just  read.  We  should 
be  encouraging  truth,  not  exaggerations 
We  want  the  facts,  not  partial  facts  or 
doctored  facts. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  has  ap- 
peared to  reward  the  tactics  which  year 
by  year  claim  an  excessive  portion 
of  our  national  wealth  through  question- 
able public  relations  tactics. 

THE    r-14    nOHTXX    PLANS 

With  respect  to  the  F-14  flfchter  plane, 
this  may  be  one  of  the  most  controversial 
items  in  the  bill  and  one  of  the  most 
hoUy  debated.  I  intend  to  raise  a  number 
of  questions  about  the  Navy's  P-14  fight- 
er plane.  Its  costs  have  gone  through  the 
roof.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  fighter 
plane.  This  is  a  plane  which  compares 
with  the  cost  of  our  F-4  of  about  (3  mil- 
lion and  the  cost  of  a  Russian  fighter 
plane  of  about  $1.5  million.  This  is  a 
plane  that  it  is  officially  admitted  will 
cost  more  than  $16  million  per  copy,  and 
I  believe  those  costs  may  be  expected  to 
increase  further,  to  perhaps  $20  million 
or  more. 

What  we  need  is  a  new  fighter  plane 
whose  costs  are  one-fourth  to  one-fifth 
of  that  amount. 

In  addition  to  its  costs,  there  is  a  very 


real  question  as  to  whether  it  is  more 
than  marginally  better  than  the  existing 
F-4s,  whose  costs  iire  in  the  $3  million 
renge.  In  most  resjjects,  the  new  plane 
»s  no  better  than  the  existing  fighter 
p^ane  »e  have  The  F-14  wil.  be  a  major 
issue  before  the  Senate  in  the  days  to 
come. 

THC    B-1     BOMBEK 

More  and  more  people  are  questioning 
the  B-1  bomber.  Why  do  we  need  a  new 
manned  bomber  in  an  age  of  sophis- 
ticated missiles?  Even  if  some  strategic 
mission  can  still  be  performed  by  manned 
bombers,  would  we  not  be  wiser  to  refit 
our  existing  B-52's  into  missile-launch- 
ing platforms  to  be  used  at  some  distance 
from  their  intended  targets,  rather  than 
to  send  men  and  planes  into  n  highly 
defended  military  target? 

There  is  considerable  question  as  to 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  or  this  coun- 
try can.  now  or  in  the  immediate  future, 
at  least,  make  effective  use  of  missile 
launching  platforms,  but  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  both  these 
countries  can  develop  mighty  effective 
antiaircraft  defenses. 

Mr.  President,  the  B-52  renovated  as 
a  laimching  platform  may  not  only  be  a 
better  use  of  bombers,  but  It  would  also 
be  far  cheaper. 

As  a  result,  during  this  debate  that  is- 
sue and  others  related  to  the  maimed 
bomber  will  be  raised. 
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The  money  in  this  bill  for  the  main 
battle  tank  will  also  be  questioned.  Once 
again  we  have  a  weapons  system  which 
is  excessively  costly  and  whose  perform- 
ance is  only  marginally,  if  at  all  better 
than  existing  or  lighter  tanks.  As  in  the 
past,  this  issue  will  come  before  the 
Senate. 

CLOSE    STTPPOBT    AntCSATT 

The  question  of  close  support  aircraft 
is  an  important  one.  At  the  present  time 
the  military  has  three  such  aircraft, 
either  in  research  or  in  production.  But 
the  services  should  choose  and  Congress 
should  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire  to  choose 
among  these  various  planes. 

The  Navy  has  selected  the  British-built 
Harrier  as  its  close  support  weapon. 
Meanwhile,  the  Army  is  still  pursuing  the 
illfated  Cheyenne  helicopter,  which  has 
had  several  reprieves  of  life,  and  the  Air 
Force  is  pursuing  various  prototypes  of 
the  A-X  close  support  craft. 

Secretary  Packard  has  just  an- 
nounced that  he  intends  to  have  a  com- 
petition between  the  prototypes  of  the 
AX  to  determine  which  to  buv.  I  think 
that  is  highly  commendable.  It  is  an- 
other example  of  the  very  good  job  that 
Secretary  Packard  often  does  in  the 
Defense  Department.  He  is  a  most  able 
man.  But  what  he  needs  to  do  is  have 
a  competition  among  the  AX.  the  Chey- 
enne, and  the  Hirrier  to  determine 
which  one  of  these  three  close  support 
planes  the  military  will  adopt.  Having 
three  overlapping  systems  suggests  why 
the  military  budget  is  excessive. 

This  is  a  battle  between  the  services. 
Insteid  of  solving  it  by  choosing  among 
them,  the  military  is  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem  by  developing  all 
three. 

The  tlTie  to  choose  hsiB  come. 


The  same  problem  of  waste  and  du- 
plication is  presented  by  the  antisub- 
marine warfare  issue.  An  ASW  program 
is  needed.  But  the  military  is  unable 
to  decide  which  system  is  most  effective 
and  which  system  to  use.  Instead  of 
pursuing  a  series  of  contradictory  ac- 
tions which  are  excessively  costly,  at  the 
moment  there  are  at  least  six  different 
overlapping  programs  with  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  over  $23  billion.  We  are 
building  both  land  based — P-C3 — and 
sea-based  ASW  patrol  planes — S-3A. 
There  is  also  the  DLGN-38  program— 
the  guided  missile  frigate — and  the  DD- 
963   destroyer  antisubmarine   program 

The  SSN-688  hunter-killer  sub  is  a 
F>art  of  the  antisubmarine  piogram  as 
is  the  Mark-48  torpedo. 

This  program — the  antisubmarine  pro- 
gram— is  out  of  control.  The  military'  is 
building  everything  it  can  think  of  as 
an  antisubmarine  weapon. 

They.  too.  must  choose.  They,  too, 
must  have  a  list  of  priorities. 

In  the  days  to  come,  these  issues  will 
be  gone  into  carefully. 

MIHV 

Early  this  year  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Humphrey)  made  an  im- 
portant speech  in  the  Sen-  te  on  the 
issue  of  MIRV's  and  its  relationship  to 
the  hope  of  an  agreement  to  limit  stra- 
tegic weapons  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  That  issue,  I  am 
told,  may  well  be  discussed  in  relation- 
ship to  this  bill. 

OTHER    ISSUES 

A  group  of  us  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  these  and  other  questions  in- 
volving our  military  strength  and  how 
we  can  improve  it  at  less  cost  may  raise 
other  questions  as  well.  There  are  the 
issues  of  conversion  of  defense  indus- 
try, why  we  still  have  300,000  troops  in 
Europe  25  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  11,  what  the  future  should  be  with 
respect  to  our  strategic  submarine  de- 
terrent, and  whether  we  should  puruse 
both  ULMS  and  the  EXPO  program  at 
the  same  time.  Questions  about  our 
policies  in  Laos  and  Thailand,  the  un- 
derground testing  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  the  operational  testing  of  weapons 
before  they  go  into  production,  are  all 
ones  which  may  well  come  up  in  the 
debate  and  discussion  over  this  mili- 
tary authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  C-5A.  The  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  did  discuss  that  matter 
very  ably  in  his  statement.  The  commit- 
tee has  effected,  as  I  recall,  a  $75  million 
reduction,  and  I  think  it  should  be  com- 
mended on  that.  However,  my  staff  and 
I  are  exploring  that  issue,  and  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  brought  up  also. 
sicuRrrT  OF  America  at  stake 

What  is  at  stake  is  nothing  less 
than  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Unless  we  cut  the  military  budget,  we 
may  actually  weaken  the  security  of  this 
country.  There  is  a  basic  reason  why 
that  apparently  contradictory  statement 
is  true. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  spendmg 
such  an  excessive  amount  of  money  on 
wtLSteful  military  items,  in  cost  over- 
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runs,  for  unneeded  and  duplicate  weap- 
ons, for  excessive  goldplatlng,  for  re- 
dundant bases  overseas,  and  for  extrav- 
agant logistic  and  supply  items,  that  the 
basic  and  fundamental  needs  of  our 
military  defense  are  shortchanged  for 
funds. 

Instead  of  producing  an  abundance 
of  fast,  light,  and  inexpensive  fighter 
planes,  we  are  squandering  billions  on 
the  F-14. 

Instead  of  putting  sums  into  highly 
useful,  invulnerable  submarines  such  as 
Polaris  and  Poseidon,  we  are  pushing  for 
an  outdated  manned  bomber. 

Instead  of  the  Navy  using  its  limited 
funds  to  modernize  the  U.S.  Navy,  they 
continue  to  press  for  new  aircraft  car- 
riers which  almost  all  unbiased  experts 
consider  a  sitting  duck  in  a  missile  age. 

REFORM  PROCUREMENT 

Unless  we  reform  our  procurement 
practices,  the  fimds  we  spend  for  mili- 
tary purposes  will  continue  to  be  wasted, 
will  promote  more  inflation,  and  will 
weaken  our  defenses. 

If  we  persist  in  buying  weapons  which 
are  so  sophisticated  they  do  not  work; 
if  we  continue  to  follow  practices 
through  which  the  price  of  weapons 
routinely  exceeds  their  projected  costs 
by  50  to  100  percent;  if  we  persevere  in 
a  system  whereby  weapons  and  supplies 
are  regularly  delivered  late;  and  if  we 
continue  to  cut  our  combat  forces,  while 
adding  to  the  logistic  tail  so  that  the 
latio  between  those  who  are  trained  to 
fight  and  those  who  have  desk  jobs 
grows  even  more  disproportionate,  the 
security  of  the  country  will  suffer. 

We  are  now  wasting  billions  in  mili- 
tary spending.  Through  more  prudent 
policies  and  through  military  reform,  we 
can  provide  a  more  than  adequate  de- 
fense for  the  United  States  for  less 
money.  In  fact,  if  we  continue  to  squan- 
der our  treasure  for  obsolete  or  imwork- 
able  weapons  as  we  have  done  in  the 
past,  we  will  weaken  ourselves  both 
militarily  and  economically. 

Waste  makes  us  weaker,  not  stronger. 
Profligate  spending,  whether  for  mili- 
tary or  other  purposes,  does  not 
strengthen  the  United  States. 

FINAL  ISSUE 

Let  me  raise  one  final  issue.  The  Presi- 
dent has  recently  announced  his  new 
economic  policy.  We  have  had  a  series 
of  the  most  eminent  economists  in  Amer- 
ica come  in  to  comment  on  that  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  They 
say  economic  policy  in  America  will 
never  be  the  ssime  again,  that  in  fact 
this  is  a  profound  change  comparable 
to  the  shift  that  took  place  under  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  and  there  are 
many  complex  factors  involved.  Under 
it,  the  wages  and  salaries  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
are  frozen.  Prices  which  most  businesses 
charge  are  also  frozen.  Millions  of  Gtov- 
ernment  employees  are  not  to  get  a  wage 
increase  next  winter. 

The  President  has  also  called  for  budg- 
et cuts  to  offset  the  Increased  budgetary 
deficit  occasioned  by  his  tax  decrease 
proposals.  In  particular  he  has  called 
for  a  10-percent  cut  in  foreign  economic 
aid,  and  he  has  proposed  that  Congress 


postpone  the  effective  dates  for  welfare 
reform  and  revenue  sharing. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  the 
main  burden  of  the  budget  cuts  fall  on  the 
relatively  poor  and  weak  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  on  the  cities  and  States 
which  desperately  need  help,  and  on  the 
ordinary  men  and  women  in  the  coimtry 
as  well  as  Government  employees  whose 
salaries  are  frozen  while  prices  will  most 
certainly  continue  to  go  up  even  if  the 
President's  program  is  successful. 

But  why  should  not  the  military  be 
asked  to  make  sacrifices  in  this  period? 
Why  should  the  military  budget  go  up 
while  the  pay  for  Government  workers 
is  frozen?  Why  should  we  cut  welfare 
and  aid  to  the  cities  while  we  increase 
funds  for  the  military?  That  is  clearly 
imfair  and  inequitable,  and  imwise. 

In  my  view,  we  should  also  make  a 
reduction  in  the  military  budget. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  I  wel- 
come the  actions  of  the  committee.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  modest  cuts 
in  the  bill  are  reflected  in  even  greater 
cuts  in  the  appropriations  bill  later  in 
the  year.  Even  more,  the  President  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  could  order  a  sharp 
cut  in  military  outlays  this  year,  just  as 
he  has  already  ordered  cuts  in  foreign 
economic  aid  and  in  postponement  of 
the  welfare  and  revenue -sharing  pro- 
grams. 

I  also  welcome  the  strong  words  of 
criticism  which  the  committee  made  of 
the  defense  procurement  system.  I  re- 
gret, however,  that  those  words  were  not 
accompanied  with  stronger  action  in 
cutting  back  on  the  funds  for  weapons 
systems  which  the  critics  of  the  defense 
establishment,  which  Secretary  Packard, 
and  which  now  the  committee  itself  all 
state  are  excessive. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  the  3  hours  under  the  Pastore 
rule,  with  reference  to  germaneness,  ex- 
pired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  Not 
until  the  hour  of  2:20  p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1  o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  2 :  30  p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 


order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Fankin  ) . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginiii. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  AND  SENATOR 
GAMBRELL  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  Immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia ( Mr.  Talmadge  )  and  the  distingiiished 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL)  each  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  9727  TO  REMAIN 
AT  DESK  FOR  LATER  REFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R. 
9727.  to  regulate  the  dumping  of  mate- 
rial in  ocean,  coastal,  and  other  waters, 
be  held  at  the  desk,  for  reference  at  a 
later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMEirr 
AUTHORIZATIONS,   1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  cleared  the  following  unan- 
imous-consent request  with  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis  > ,  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  with  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader 
(Mr.  Griffin),  and  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Ftjlbright)  : 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  with 
respect  to  the  five  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  to  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  8687,  there  be  a  2-hour 
limitation  on  one  of  the  five  amend- 
ments, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill;  that  there  be  a 
1-hour  limitation  on  each  of  three  of  the 
amendments,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  and 
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that  on  the  fifth  of  the  five  amendments 
there  be  a  limitation  of  iy2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill;  making  a  total  of  6'^ 
hours  on  the  five  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  any  amendment  to  the  amendments 
that  I  have  enumerated  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Stknnis)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This  is 
with  the  understanding  that  at  such  time 
as  the  Senate  reaches  any  of  these 
amendments  for  consideration  the  time 
agreement  entered  into  with  respect 
thereto  will  then  be  in  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  the  possibil- 
ity of  laying  one  of  these  amendments, 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Nelson  ) ,  before  the  Senate 
at  the  close  of  business  today,  and  at  the 
close  of  morning  business  on  Monday 
next  the  time  of  1  hour  on  that  amend- 
ment would  then  begin  running,  with  the 
vote  to  occur  thereon  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hour  alloted. 

The  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
here  and  can  speak  for  himself,  but  he 
has  indicated  that  this  would  be  agree- 
able. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  has  indicated  it  would  be 
agreeable.  I  very  likely  will  proceed  ac- 
cordingly later  in  the  day. 

I  realize  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  some  time  ago  entered  an 
order  by  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  on 
Monday  next  the  Senate  would  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  draft.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  leader  would  not  object  to  my 
making  this  one  alteration  in  the  order 
for  next  Monday.  It  would  merely  mean 
that  there  would  be  a  disposition  of  one 
amendment — with  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour  thereon — to  the  pending  military 
procurement  bill  on  Monday  next,  with 
a  rollcall  vote  on  that  sunendment,  after 
which  the  Senate  would  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  extension  of  the 
draft.  I  think  this  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  sigree  to  rescinding  the  agree- 
moit  that  the  pending  matter  Monday 
would  be  the  conference  report  on  the 
draft  bill,  but  I  would  agree  to  the  modi- 
fication of  it  to  the  extent  of  carrying  out 
the  wishes  outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  have  at  least  one  roUcall 
vote  on  the  procurement  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bin.  I  feel  that  at  the  time  the  dis- 


tinguished majority  leader  had  the  order 
entered,  he  may  have  had  in  mind  the 
Senate's  convening  at  12  noon  or  U  a.m. 
I  do  not  know.  The  majority  leader  is 
away  at  the  moment,  and  I  cannot  con- 
sult with  him;  but  I  would  feel  that  he 
would  have  no  objection — ^in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  coming  in  at  10  o'clock — 
to  altering  the  order  of  business  for  that 
da^  in  this  slight  degree  to  aJlow  dis]x>si- 
tion  of  one  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill,  with  a  rollcaU  vote,  after  which  the 
Senate  would  then  proceed  at  about  12 
noon  to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  draft  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, later  today  Senator  Nelson  will 
indicate  which  of  the  amendments  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  question.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
that  we  have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  that 
amendment.  So  the  Senate  is.  according- 
ly, on  notice. 

I  thank  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  for  yielding  to  me. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  EFFORTS  TO 
ELIMINATE  SECTION  503  OF  THE 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  learned  by  the  grapevine,  so  to 
speak,  that  the  Department  of  State 
may  seek  to  eliminate  section  503  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

That  section  was  added  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  purpose  of  that  section  is  to  end 
the  dependence  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Soviet  Union  for  chrome  ore.  a  ma- 
terial vital  to  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  wishes 
to  make  a  fight  against  that  proposal,  it, 
of  course,  has  every  right  to  do  so. 

As  one  who  feels  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  dependent  on  Russia  for 
a  vital  defense  material.  I  shall  do  what 
I  can  to  acquaint  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  with  the  facts  and  the  purposes 
in  regard  to  section  503. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  in  committee 
in  adding  this  section  to  the  procure- 
ment bill  was  13  in  favor.  Three  Sena- 
tors were  absent  when  the  roll  was  called 
that  day,  but  it  was  unanimous  among 
those  who  were  present. 

The  committee  amendment  is  identi- 
cal to  S.  1404,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  March  29.  The  cosponsors  of 
that  legislation  are  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  ( Mr.  Gurney  ) , 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  . 

Hearings  were  held  on  S.  1404  by  the 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Immediately  after  the  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee chairman  told  the  press  he 
would  recommend  against  S.  1404.  Sub- 
sequently, I  put  into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  texts  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  various  witnesses  before  the  sub- 


committee, both  those  who  opposed  the 
legislation  and  those  who  favored  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  at  long  last 
has  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  it 
is  logical  to  vote  biUions  of  dollars  for 
defense  against  possible  Russian  aggres- 
sion, and  yet  be  dependent  on  Com- 
munist Russia  for  a  vital  defense 
material. 

The  issue  is  simple  and  it  is  clear  cut. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  how  any  Sena- 
tor might  vote.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
State  Department.  If  it  is  willing  for  our 
country  to  be  dependent  upon  Commu- 
nist Russia  for  a  vital  material,  that  is 
its  business. 

But  the  issue  is  clear  cut. 

The  issue  is  simple. 

Is  the  United  States  going  to  continue 
to  be  dependent  on  Communist  Russia 
for  a  material  vital  to  the  defense  of  our 
country? 

If  the  State  Department  attempts  to 
knock  out  section  503,  then  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  need  to  decide  whether 
they  think  it  is  logical  to  vote  $21  billion 
of  tax  funds  to  procure  military  equip- 
ment, aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
so  forth,  and  at  the  same  time  be  de- 
pendent on  Communist  Russia  for  a  vital 
defense  material. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  clear 
cut. 

Section  503  is  not  a  long  section.  The 
amendment  is  easily  understood,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  this 
point,  the  text  of  section  503  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thfe  section 
503  of  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sic.  603.  Section  5(a)  of  tlie  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  (32  U.S.C. 
287c(a) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "On  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  sentence,  the 
F>Tesldent  may  not  prohibit  or  regulate  the 
Importation  Into  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  section  of  any  material  determined 
to  be  strategic  and  critical  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98a),  which  Is 
the  product  of  any  foreign  country  or  area 
not  listed  as  a  Communist-dominated  coun- 
try or  area  in  general  headnote  3(d)  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202).  for  so  long  as  the  Importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  material  of  that 
Itlnd  which  Is  the  product  of  such  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  or  areas  Is  not 
prohibited  by  any  provision  of  law." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
those  who  have  studied  this  matter,  first 
the  Subcommittee  on  Stockpiling,  chaired 
by  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  and  sub- 
sequently the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices as  a  whole,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  so  that 
the  United  States  will  not  be  dependent 
on  Communist  Russia  for  a  vital  war 
material. 

Now  a  brief  review  of  this  legislation 
and  the  need  for  it : 

The  United  States  now  faces  an  im- 
minent and  serious  shortage  of  chrome. 
This  material  is  essential  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  critical  defense  items  as 
jet  aircraft,  missiles,  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

The  legislation  is  simple  in  structure 
It   would   amend   the   United   Nations 
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Participation  Act  of  1945  to  provide  that 
the  President  could  not  prohibit  Imports 
of  a  strategic  material  from  a  free  world 
country  as  long  as  the  importation  of  the 
same  material  is  permitted  from  a  Com- 
munist-dominated coimtry. 

That  language  of  S.  1404  is  the  identi- 
cal language  incorporated  In  the  pend- 
ing legislation  as  section  503. 

Is  not  such  legislation  logical,  to  say 
that  the  President  cannot  prohibit  the 
importation  of  a  strategic  material  from 
a  free  world  coimtry  if  he  permits  the 
importation  of  such  material  from  a 
Communist-dominated  coimtry? 

The  legislation  actually  would  apply 
to  only  one  commodity,  chrome  ore,  and 
to  one  nation,  Rhodesia. 

Late  in  1966  the  United  Nations  Secur- 
ity Council  imposed  selective  sanctions 
on  Rhodesia.  The  embargo  later  was 
made  complete. 

After  the  action  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, President  Johnson  ordered  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Rhodesia.  This  was  done  by 
unilateral  executive  action,  without  con- 
sulting the  Congress. 

Prior  to  the  sanctions,  Rhodesia  was 
the  largest  single  source  of  metallurgi- 
cal chrome  ore  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  domestic  production  of  this 
commodity,  so  our  country  now  has  be- 
come dependent  on  the  next  largest  sup- 
plier, the  Soviet  Union,  for  about  60  per- 
cent of  its  chrome  ore. 

Since  becoming  the  prime  source  for 
chrome  for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  ha.s  increased  the  price  per  ton 
of  this  ore  from  $25  to  $72.  This  is  an 
increase  of  about  188  percent. 

The  increase  in  price  is  a  disadvantage 
to  the  United  States,  but  what  concerns 
me  most — and  what  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce S.  1404 — is  that  the  United  States 
has  placed  itself  in  a  position  of  depend- 
ence upon  Russia  for  a  strategic  com- 
modity. To  me,  this  is  illogical  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  it  is  illogical  and 
dangerous  for  the  United  States  to  be 
dependent  on  Communist  Russia  for  a 
strategic  material.  Why  Is  the  Senate 
being  asked  to  vote  $21  billion— $21  bil- 
lion of  tax  funds — for  a  military  arsenal 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  submarines,  naval 
vessels,  and  so  forth? 

The  main  reason,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
protect  this  Nation  against  possible  ag- 
gression from  foreign  nations,  the  fore- 
most of  which,  as  a  potential  aggressor, 
I  think  everyone  would  recognize,  is  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So  how  the  State  Department  could 
come  down  here  and  argue  against  this 
provision,  I  frankly  do  not  see.  Of  course, 
they  wiU  not  come  down  and  hit  it  head- 
on.  They  will  have  a  lot  of  other  side 
issues  that  they  will  bring  into  it. 

I  want  to  try  to  do  what  little  I  can  to 
pinpoint  precisely  the  need  for  this 
amendment,  and  precisely  what  it  would 
do. 

And  it  would  do  only  one  thing:  It  says 
that  no  longer  will  the  United  States  put 
itself  at  the  mercy  of  Communist  Russia 
for  a  vital  defense  material. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  frankly 
that  I  am  now  and  have  been  from  the 
outset  opposed  to  the  policy  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  as  being  unjust  and 
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contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  Mr.  President,  section  503  of 
the  pending  legislation  would  not  require 
that  the  United  States  abandon  all  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  much  as  I  wish 
this  could  be  done. 

The  only  commodity  affected  by  sec- 
tion 503  would  be  chrome  ore. 

The  reason  for  singling  out  this  com- 
modity is  clear  and  simple:  It  is  the  one 
item  which  could  be  imported  from 
Rhodesia  that  is  vital  to  the  national 
security  of  our  Nation. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  logical  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  be  dependent  on 
Communist  Russia  for  material  vital  to 
our  national  defense. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
weaponry  as  a  protection  against  possible 
Soviet  aggression.  If  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  Soviet  aggression,  we  would  not 
need  the  $21  billion  that  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  vote  upon  in  the  Senate. 
Russia  is  the  No.  1  reason,  and,  indeed, 
almost  the  sole  reason  for  our  huge  de- 
fense expenditures. 

I  state  again:  Section  503  of  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  addresses  itself  to 
only  one  matter;  namely,  chrome. 

In  summary,  it  does  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only:  It  simply  provides  that  the 
President  can  not  prohibit  imports  of  a 
strategic  material  from  a  free  world 
country  if  importation  of  the  same  ma- 
terial is  permitted  from  a  Communist- 
dominated  country. 

For  the  first  time,  when  this  bill  comes 
to  a  vote,  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  upon  this  question. 

I  emphasize  again  that  this  embargo 
on  trade  with  Rhodesia,  including  the 
embargo  on  the  imjDortation  of  chrome, 
was  by  unilateral  action  of  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  it  was  not  submitted  to 
Congress  for  approval. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  clear  cut. 
The  State  Department  has  a  perfect  right 
to  attempt  to  eliminate  section  503.  But 
some  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  feel  that 
sometimes  the  State  Department  is  wrong 
have  a  right  to  resist  any  such  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Section  503  is  a  defense  matter.  This  is 
a  matter  affecting  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  why  this  amend- 
ment is  in  this  bill.  It  is  a  military  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  defense  matter. 

Senators  wUl  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  pro  and  con,  of 
course,  as  to  whether  they  wish  the 
arrangement  continued  whereby  the 
United  States  must  rely  on  Communist 
Russia  for  a  vital  defense  material. 

My  purpose  in  commenting  today,  Mr. 
President,  is  try  to  put  into  focus  the 
problem  involved,  the  purpose  of  section 
503,  the  need  for  it,  and  the  resison  why 
it  was  incorporated  in  this  measure. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Pastore  rule  is  not 
in  application  now.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  address  the  Senate  briefly  with  refer- 
ence to  a  matter  that  will  be  pending  on 
Monday — that  is,  the  conference  report 
on  the  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  I  want  to  present  a  brief  summary 
of  that  report,  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  so  that  it 
will  be  in  the  Record  that  is  before  Sen- 
ators on  Monday  morning.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  detain  the  Senate  very  long. 

As  most  Senators  are  now  aware,  we 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  selec- 
tive service  bill  will  become  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 13.  Today  I  want  to  make  just 
a  few  brief  remarks  about  this  report. 

The  selective  service  bill  was  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  President  on  January 
28  of  this  year.  The  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  began  hearings  in  Feb- 
ruary and  heard  more  than  40  outside 
groups  and  individuals  as  weD  as,  of 
course.  Secretary  Laird;  Dr.  Tarr,  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service;  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Roger  T.  Kelley. 
The  committee  also  heard  Mr.  Kelley  tes- 
tify later  in  the  year  on  the  active  duty 
manpower  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  which  are  also  included  in  the  bill. 
The  combined  record  totals  nearly  a 
thousand  pages. 

The  House,  on  April  1,  passed  smd 
sent  to  the  Senate  H.R.  6521,  its  version 
of  the  biU,  which  amended  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  authorized  certain  military 
pay  increases,  and  set  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  active  duty  forces  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

After  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  5,  we  proceeded  to  debate 
the  bill  on  the  floor  for  a  total  of  7  weeks. 
The  bill  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  72 
to  16,  on  June  24,  after  cloture  had  been 
invoked  the  previous  day.  Final  Senate 
action  thus  occurred  only  4  weekdays 
before  the  expiration  of  the  President's 
induction  authority.  As  a  result  of  the 
Senate  action,  there  were  28  differences 
between  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  amendment.  Neverthe- 
less, by  July  1  the  conferees  were  able 
to  announce  agreement  on  27  of  the  28 
differences. 

The  conferees  went  to  work  immedi- 
ately and  worked  assiduously  on  these 
matters;  and,  of  the  28  differences,  we 
had  27  resolved  by  the 'first  day  of  July. 
The  month  of  July  was  spent  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  differences  over  the 
Mansfield  amendment  relating  to  the 
war  in  Indochina.  The  conferees  finally 
reached  agreement  on  all  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  and  the  confer- 
ence report  appeared  in  the  Record  of 
July  30. 

I  believe  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
there  has  been  sufficient  debate  and  dis- 
cussion of  thLs  bill. 

Procedurely,  I  believe  there  were  over 
60  rollcall  votes — I  am  not  certain  about 
the  number,  but  it  was  approximately 
that  number — with  reference  to  the 
amendments  offered  to  this  bill,  and 
some  major  subject  matters  were  offered 
as  many  as  five  times.  One  was  tiie  limi- 
tation on  the  power  of  the  President  in 
connection  with  keeping  troops  in  Viet- 
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nam.  That  amendment  finally  passed  on 
the  fifth  attempt,  substantially  the  same 
each  time.  That  is  the  amendment  we 
spent  a  month  on  in  active  conference. 

The  bill  includes  the  necessary  exten- 
sion of  the  President's  induction  author- 
ity for  2  years.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
gram'these  would  be  years  of  transition 
to  a  volunteer  army.  Both  those  who  sup- 
port the  volunteer  army  and  those  who 
are  skeptical  of  its  fetisibility  should  be 
able  to  see  that  a  period  of  transition 
such  as  this  will  be  necessary.  Although 
enlistments  have  been  reasonably  good 
during  these  simimer  months — as  they 
always  are  during  this  quarter  of  the 
year — we  will  soon  reach  a  point  at  which 
serious  shortages  will  occur  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  important  skills  if  we  do  not 
approve  this  bill  soon.  The  bill  includes  a 
number  of  important  procedural  reforms 
in  the  draft  which  were  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  which  the  House  reluctantly 
accepted  in  the  House/Senate  confer- 
ence. For  example,  five  of  the  six  proce- 
dural reforms  propoeed  by  the  distln- 
giiished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  will  become  law  if  this 
bill  is  passed. 

The  bill  includes  the  largest  pay  in- 
crease ever  given  to  the  military  services. 
There  has  been  some  misimderstanding 
about  this  pay  increase  and  I  will  ex- 
plain that  in  detail  soon. 

The  bill  includes,  for  the  first  time,  a 
firm  congressional  ceiling  on  the  num- 
ber of  men  the  President  may  induct.  I 
believe  that  a  ceiling  of  this  type,  had  it 
been  in  effect  in  1964-65.  would  have  pre- 
vented the  rapid  buildup  of  ground 
forces  in  Vietnam  without  more  careful 
consideration  and,  certainly,  without 
Congress'  passing  more  directly  on  the 
matter. 

The  bill  restores  the  President's  au- 
thority over  student  deferments.  The 
President  has  announced  his  Intention  to 
grant  no  more  student  deferments  and 
this  will  abolish  what  many  have  can- 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  major  inequities 
In  the  draft  system.  The  bill  does,  how- 
ever, prohibit  the  President  from  retro- 
actively withdrawing  such  deferments 
from  those  who  had  obtained  them  from 
the  1970-71  regular  academic  school 
year. 

The  bill  contains  significant  reductions 
in  the  manpower  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  end  strength 
of  the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  reduced 
by  approximately  100,000  men. 

The  bill  includes  a  modified  version  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  concerning  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  House  had  voted 
219-176  to  table  an  identical  amend- 
ment. A  New  York  Times  editorial  on 
August  2  pointed  out  that  the  compro- 
mise reached  by  the  conferees  "is  prob- 
ably the  most  that  can  be  achieved  in 
Congress  at  this  time." 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  July  31,  I  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  substance  and  philosophy  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  was  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees.  The  Washington  Post 
editorial  of  Simday.  August  1,  makes  this 
point  quite  clearly.  For  the  first  time. 
Congress  has  approved  a  poUcy  of  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  and  a  policy  of  ne- 
gotiating this  withdrawal  in  exchange  for 


a  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  As  I 
said  then,  I  believe  that  any  careful  study 
of  the  words  of  the  amendment  as  it  was 
approved  by  the  conferees  will  indicate 
the  importance  of  this  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
these  matters  carefully  and  that  the  se- 
lective service  bill  can  be  passed  quickly 
so  that  we  may  proceed  to  other  business 
of  the  Senate  during  this  very  busy  time. 

I  have  some  additional  remarks  to 
make,  Mr.  President,  with  reference  to 
the  terms  of  the  pay  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Ordinarily,  the  pay  provisions  for 
the  military  would  not  be  included  in  a 
Selective  Service  Act  renewal,  but  it  was 
a  major  part  of  the  bill  and  was  thor- 
oughly considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  there  were  several  rollcall  votes 
on  it. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
the  Mansfield  amendment  as  well.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  conferees  gave  the 
utmost  and  the  fullest  consideration  to 
this  matter  during  the  month's  period  of 
consideration  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. Every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ferees of  the  Senate  was  made  to  get  that 
amendment  adopted,  first  in  the  form  as 
it  passed  the  Senate,  then  with  the  modi- 
fications and.  finally,  we  did  prevail  with 
some  of  the  substance  of  that  amend- 
ment and  a  great  deal  of  its  philosophy. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  is  the  first 
time  since  the  Vietnam  war  began  that 
there  is  a  legislative  determination  of  a 
policy  question  in  connection  with  the 
war. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment but  we  worked  hard  to  get  it  adopt- 
ed. A  careful  analysis  will  show  that  a 
very  substantial  forward  step  was  taken 
in  writing  into  hard  law  a  great  deal  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the 
action  of  the  conferees  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  I  have  no  boast  to  make 
about  it,  either.  I  am  thankful  that  we 
were  able  to  get  as  much  of  the  Sen- 
ate's position  written  into  it.  I,  for  one, 
would  not  yield  for  anything  less  than 
that.  I  made  that  well  known  and  stood 
on  that  position. 

Now  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  pay  pro- 
visions in  the  law  and  then  make  seme 
remarks  in  summary  about  the  whole 
report. 

The  entire  matter  of  military  pay 
will,  of  course,  be  discussed  in  the  course 
of  debate.  However,  at  this  point.  I  wish 
to  make  certain  preliminary  observa- 
tions. 

SCXIOUS  IMPLICATIONS  OF  REJECTING  THE  CON- 
PERENCZ  REPORT  BECAUSE  OP  THE  PAT  PRO- 
VISIONS 

Mr.  President.  I  anticipate  that  the 
Senate  wHl  be  urged  to  reject  this  con- 
ference report  on  the  basis  that  the  pay 
provisions  are  inadequate.  Before  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  this  issue.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  Senate  the  serious  im- 
plications for  the  bUl  as  a  whole  if  the 
report  is  voted  down. 

The  present  parliamentary  situation 
is  that  the  Senate  has  the  option  of  only 
approving  or  rejecting  the  conference 
report.  A  motion  to  recommit  is  not  in 
order.  If  the  conference  report  is  re- 
jected, the  outlook  for  having  any  bill 


will  be  seriously  jeopardized.  Technical- 
ly, the  House  conferees  have  been  dis- 
charged from  this  bill.  Of  course,  if  the 
Senate  rejects  the  report,  it  will  be  mes- 
saged to  the  House  and  new  conferees 
of  course  can  be  appointed. 

Let  me  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
at  this  point  we  start  over  completely 
and  the  two  bodies  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  when  we  went  to  conference 
initially.  All  issues  will  be  open. 

I  state  it  briefly  again,  that  if  the  con- 
ference report  is  rejected,  it  will  put  the 
Senate  back  exactly  where  it  was  the 
afternoon  the  bUl  passed  the  Senate  with 
only  16  votes  against  it.  It  would  nullify 
the  agreement  on  the  28  differences  in 
the  House  and  Senate  bills.  It  would  nulli- 
fy that  whole  month  of  axiferences  with 
reference  to  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
It  would  put  in  serious  Jeopardy  the  idea 
of  having  a  bUl  this  year.  In  fact,  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  if  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  cannot  be  accepted  by  the  Senate 
I  judge  that  no  bill  on  the  subject  matter 
would  be  accepted. 

The  Senate  will  recaU  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  House  to  go  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  waive  all  points  of 
order  under  the  germaneness  rule  in 
order  for  the  bill  to  be  considered  as  it 
was  in  the  House.  I  should  note  paren- 
thetically that  the  pay  rates  themselves 
would  not  have  been  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  in  the  House. 

There  is  considerable  risk  as  to  whether 
they  could  have  all  points  of  order  waived 
if  we  have  to  reject  this  entire  process, 
so  there  would  be  serious  problems  con- 
fronting the  House  if  this  conference  is 
reopened. 

Second,  their  argument  might  be 
made  that  the  Senate  can  reject  the  con- 
ference report  and  at  the  same  time 
instruct  the  Senate  conferees.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  such  instructions  have  only 
limited  meaning.  They  are  not  binding 
on  the  House  and  as  a  factual  parlia- 
mentary matter,  all  differences  between 
the  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
bill  would  again  be  reopened.  There  is  no 
procedural  device  under  which  they  can 
be  kept  closed  as  the  report  now  stands. 
All  of  the  major  28  differences  between 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
House  would  be  subject  to  adjustment, 
including,  of  course,  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  the  various  other  pro- 
visions in  disagreement. 

If  this  report  is  rejected.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  it  would  be  quite  some  time 
before  a  conference  report  could  be 
passed  by  both  bodies.  This  delay  carries 
with  it  the  serious  implication  as  dis- 
cussed later,  of  having  no  draft 
authority. 

SERIOUS    PROBLEM    OF    CROWING    MANPOVl-ER 
COSTS 

Mr.  President,  the  pay  provisions  in 
this  conference  report  represent  the 
largest  military  pay  bill  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  The  annual  cost  of  $2.4 
billion  exceeds  the  next  highest  pay 
measiu-e  enacted  in  1963  by  over  $1 
billion.  In  trying  to  divide  the  military 
money  under  the  constant  pressure  to 
reduce  the  defense  budget,  we  have  the 
serious  problem  of  providing  the  funds 
to  procure  flrst-rate  weapons  for  our 
men. 
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We  may  be  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  the  growing  manpower  cost  ac- 
tually threatens  the  problem  of  sufficient 
weaponry. 

Military  manpower  costs  have  in- 
creased from  43  percent  of  the  defense 
budget  in  1964  to  52  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  represents  $39.5  billion 
and.  Mr.  President,  I  am  using  person- 
nel costs  here  in  the  narrowest  sense, 
that  is,  cash  payments  plus  food  and 
clothing. 

If  we  use  pay  costs  in  a  larger  con- 
text. Mr.  President,  to  include  such 
matters  as  medical  programs,  housing, 
and  training  costs,  this  figure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget  would  be  close 
to  $50  billion,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  defense  budget.  By  way  of  com- 
parison. Mr.  President,  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  in  the  Soviet  Union  only  about 
25  percent  of  their  defense  budget  is 
utilized  for  personnel  costs. 

I  do  not  vouch  for  the  figure  as  to 
what  is  done  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  way  to  make  those 
estimates  anywhere  near  accurately. 
However,  it  is  a  comparison  that  is  being 
used,  so  we  try  to  make  some  comparison 
in  this  field. 

My  concern  is  with  such  a  large  per- 
cent of  the  budget  and  with  such  a  rapid 
increase  going  for  manpower  alone,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  massive  or  quantity  man- 
power we  need.  What  we  need  is  quality 
manpower. 

Another  startling  fact,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  since  1964  pay  and  related  costs 
have  risen  in  dollar  terms  by  $17.5  bil- 
lion while  manpower  has  been  reduced 
by  285,000  persons.  I  should  note  that 
7.000  of  this  figure  does  represent  civilian 
personnel  reductions  in  defense. 

INCREASING    MILITAHT    RETIRED    COSTS 

I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that 
military  retired  pay  represents  a  grow- 
ing cost  that  wUl  put  an  additional  strain 
on  the  Defense  oudget  and  on  the  Treas- 
ury This  cost  has  increased  from  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  1964  to  $4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  We  face  the  prospect,  assimiing 
comparable  future  increases  based  on 
patterns  of  the  past,  of  an  annual  cost 
of  S6.9  billion  by  1980  for  retired  militarj 
pay  alone.  Of  course,  every  time  we  in- 
crease the  pay  to  the  military,  the 
groundwork  is  laid  for  an  increase  in  re- 
tirement pay.  By  1980  that  item  alone 
would  run  at  the  rate  of  $6.9  billion  an- 
nually. But  still  there  is  going  to  be  ob- 
jection to  the  conference  report  on  the 
ground  that  the  pay  increase  is  not 
enough. 

I  point  out  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, just  to  urge  that  all  elements  of 
the  defense  program  must  be  considered 
as  we  debate  military  pay.  This  element 
should  not  be  considered  in  Isolation.  It 
clearly  has  no  business  in  the  selective 
service  bill.  It  ought  to  be  considered  in 
a  general  military  pay  bill.  However, 
there  was  some  logic  to  putting  it  in 
this  bill  because  it  is  an  attempt  to 
switch  to  another  system. 

HISTORY  OF  MILITARY  PAY  INCREASES:   RESPONSE 
TO       CHARGE       THAT        PAY        PROVISIONS        ARE 

INADFQCATE 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  respond  to  the 
premise    that    the    conference    report 


should  be  rejected  because  the  pay  pro- 
visions will  be  inadequate. 

With  the  $2.4  billion  annual  increase 
in  the  report  the  Senate  should  know 
that  military  pay  will  have  been  in- 
creased in  just  8  short  years  since  1963 
by  over  $11  billion.  Even  excluding  the 
conference  report,  basic  pay  during  this 
period  has  been  increased  97  percent 
above  the  1963  level  and  with  the  con- 
ference increases,  this  percent  would  be 
roughly  120.3  percent. 

COMMENTS    ON    DETAILS    OF    CONFERENCE    PRO- 
POSAL 

Mr.  President,  I  would  make  the 
following  points  with  respect  to  the  pay 
matter  of  the  conference  report. 

First,  there  were  seven  different  pay 
elements  at  issue  in  the  conference. 
While  some  of  these  were  relatively 
minor,  they  were  matters  to  be  resolved. 

The  conferences  approached  this  with  a 
view  to  adjusting  each  of  these  elements. 
There  was  no  effort  to  come  up  with  a 
particular  annual  dollar  cost  total. 

We  were  trying  to  take  the  developing 
provisions  of  the  bill  according  to  the 
various  elements  involved  and  make 
reasonable  adjustments  therein.  We  had 
to  have  respect  for  the  different  posi- 
tions of  the  two  Houses  and  come  up 
with  a  sound  military  pay  pattern  or 
plan.  That  is  still  relevant  as  to  what 
is  in  the  bill.  Because  we  did  not  just 
count  the  dollars,  but  determined  what 
kind  of  a  pay  plan  or  increased  pay  plan 
we  would  have. 

This  question  was  in  the  hands  of  men 
that  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  this 
problem  and  of  the  methods  that  have  to 
be  adopted  to  balance  it  off. 

I  am  certainly  not  an  expert  in  any 
line.  However,  for  15  years.  I  have  dealt 
with  this  question  of  military  pay.  We 
were  all.  certainly,  by  experience  in  con- 
ferences, capable  of  getting  into  this 
matter.  We  had  traveled  this  road  many 
times  before. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  there  was  no 
effort  to  come  up  with  any  particular 
axmual  dollar  cost.  We  made  an  adjust- 
ment here  that  we  thought  was  fair  and 
sound.  Some  compromises — such  as  the 
enlistment  bonus — were  more  matters  of 
principle  than  matters  of  large  sums  of 
money.  The  Senate  bill  included  higher 
totals  than  the  House  in  some  areas  and 
lower  ones  in  others.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
in  such  a  case,  when  one  House  does  not 
support  lower  totals  on  all  elements  of 
the  package,  that  a  series  of  com- 
promises could  produce  a  figure  that  was 
below  the  figure  in  the  House  bill  and 
was  below  the  figure  in  the  Senate  bill. 
For  my  part,  that  was  purely  incidental. 
It  just  happened  to  add  up  that  way. 

I  am  confident  in  my  own  mind  that 
we  selected  the  soundest  provisions  in 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  and 
put  them  together.  That  was  what  we 
brought  back  to  the  Senate.  Let  me  ex- 
plain this  explicitly. 

There  were  three  major  differences  in 
pay  issues  before  the  conferees:  basic 
pay,  housing  allowances,  and  the  enlist- 
ment bonus. 

With  respect  to  basic  pay.  the  Senate 
had  voted  for  increases,  all  in  the  lower 
enlisted  grades,  involving  an  annual  cost 
of  $2,667  million  as  compared  to  the 


House  increases  of  $1,825.4  million,  which 
increases  were  also  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  House  was  suiamant  that  these  in- 
creases were  sufficient  and  on  the  basis 
that  the  average  68-percent  increase  for 
those  under  2  years'  service  was  ade- 
quate. I  might  point  out  that  imder  the 
House  version  there  was  a  99. 8- percent 
increase  for  the  E-1 — recruit;  100.6  per- 
cent Increase  for  the  E-2 — private;  auid 
a  72-percent  Increase  for  the  E-3— pri- 
vate first  class.  The  House  took  due  note 
of  the  fact  that  their  basic  pay  proposal 
would  have  amounted  to  an  increase 
since  1952  for  enlisted  personnel  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service  of  189  per- 
cent compared  to  151  percent  for  those 
with  over  2  years  of  service.  Under  the 
rates  initially  approved  by  the  Senate 
the  percentage  increase  would  be  216  per- 
cent for  those  with  over  2  years'  service. 

The  next  major  issue  that  the  confer- 
ees resolved  was  the  question  of  quarters 
allowances.  The  original  Senate  bUl  had 
a  modest  increase  of  $79  miUion  in  De- 
pendents Assistants  Act  for  pay  grades 
E-4 — corporal  and  below.  The  original 
House  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  provided 
for  an  increase  in  Dependents  Assistants 
Act  of  $184.1  million  and  an  increase  of 
$640.1  miUion  in  Housing  allowance  for 
those  in  pay  grades  above  E-4,  including 
officers.  After  considerable  deliberation, 
the  conferees  decided  to  compromise  on 
the  quarters  provisions.  Both  House  and 
Senate  conferees  felt  it  was  highly  im- 
portant that  the  career  force  be  provided 
with  increases  in  quarters  allowances  in 
a  pay  bill  of  this  magnitude.  The  com- 
promise was  attained  by  taking  85  per- 
cent of  the  original  House  quarters  rates. 
This  seemed  a  most  reasonable  com- 
promise as  quarters  allowances  had  not 
been  increased  since  1963  and  the  cost 
of  housing  has  soared  since  that  time. 
In  addition,  the  Deiiendents  Assistance 
Act  rates  were  increased  from  $79  million 
under  the  original  Senate  bill  to  $105.9 
million  to  take  accoimt  of  the  increased 
cost  of  housing  for  the  lower  grades.  In 
other  words,  that  was  one  category  that 
was  increased  considerably  above  the 
Senate  bill. 

Finally,  the  question  of  the  enlistment 
bonus  had  to  be  resolved.  The  original 
House  bill  provided  for  no  enlistment 
bonus  whereas  the  original  Senate  pro- 
posal did.  Over  strenuous  House  objec- 
tions, the  Senate  conferees  prevailed  in 
including  the  enlistment  bonus  as  part 
of  the  conference  report.  It  should  be 
clear  that  the  enlistment  bonus  is  one 
of  the  most  important  changes  which 
could  be  made  in  our  pay  system  in  order 
to  help  create  a  volunteer  army.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  felt  that  this  was  a  highly 
important  accession  by  the  House  con- 
ferees. 

I  was  not  particularly  wedded  to  the 
enlistment  bonus.  I  defended  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  committee's 
position  was  sustained,  so  we  went  to 
conference  and  by  that  time  I  had  seen 
how  difficult  it  was  to  get  even  a  2-year 
provision  as  em  extension  of  the  draft. 
I  thought  that  in  view  of  that  it  was  all 
the  more  important  that  the  position  of 
the  Senate  on  this  bonus  be  sustained 
because  if  we  were  to  have  a  real  trial  of 
the  volunteer  army  this  was  one  of  the 
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main  cogs  In  the  wheel.  So  we  held  out 
on  that  and  even  though  it  did  not  rep- 
resent a  great  sum  of  money,  at  least  not 
at  this  point,  it  represented  quite  a  con- 
cession, indeed,  on  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies. 

In  summary,  then  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  annual  costs  of  $2.4  billion  of  the 
conference  pay  proposal  was  reached  by 
deliberate  and  serious  consideration  of 
each  of  the  major  elements  of  the  origi- 
nal pay  proposals  of  both  bills.  There 
was  no  attempt  by  either  side  in  con- 
ference to  work  from  a  single  total  fig- 
ure. Rather  the  approach  was  to  consider 
the  individual  elements  and  the  total  fol- 
lowed as  a  resiilt.  On  no  individual  Issue 
was  the  compromise  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  outside  the  range  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

If  that  Is  not  a  sound  way  to  proceed 
in  conference  to  try  to  work  out  differ- 
ences and  come  out  with  a  sound  bill,  I 
would  like  to  have  someone  correct  me 
and  give  resisons  to  show  that  it  is  not 
soimd. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  is  clear  that  reasonable  men  will 
disagree  on  some  aspects  of  the  pay  pro- 
visions but  in  light  of  what  I  have  said, 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  conference 
pay  proposals  are  both  fair  and  adequate 
for  not  only  the  first  termers  but  also  the 
important  career  force. 

With  respect  to  our  anxiety  about 
"first  termers"  let  us  not  get  the  idea 
that  they  are  going  to  be  "the"  Army  or 
"the"  services.  As  much  as  they  are 
needed  there  have  to  be  career  men  and 
attractions  for  the  categories  they  are  in. 

It  was  considered  vital  that  the  career 
force  not  be  neglected  in  a  military  pay 
increase  of  this  size  and  the  conferees 
took  due  note  of  this  in  their  delibera- 
tions on  the  pay  section.  I  sincerely  feel 
that  the  conference  pay  proposal  is  the 
best  and  wisest  apportionment  of  a  $2.4 
billion  pav  increase  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  Senate  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  certain  figures 
in  a  comparative  table  pertinent  to  what 
I  have  said,  smd  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

COMPARISON  Of  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Admin- 
isuation 


House 


Senate 


Basic  pay 908  0 

DAA...: 79  0 

i:^.        -:..:::  I 

Enlistment  bonu* ..  40.  0 

Recruiter  eipenscs..  2.9 

Opiooietfists 0 

DAA  re»er»iiU..          ...  20.0 

Annual  IdUI I  M9.9 

Fiscal  year  1972  budget 

deficit  NA 


1. 825. 4 

184.1 

640  I 

37.8 

0 

2.9 

0.5 

20.0 


2.667.0 
79  0 

0 

0 
40  0 

2  9 

0.6 

0 


2.  710. 8       2, 789.  5 


+  1.660.9    +1.739.6 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  16 
Members  of  this  body  voted  against  this 
bill  when  it  passed  and  I  judge  they  did 
so  primarily  because  they  were  against 
a  draft  bill.  I  have  nothing  except  the 
highest  praise  for  them  being  willing  to 


stand  on  their  convictions  and  I  respect 
them  for  it.  I  want  to  make  that  very 
clear.  I  respect  their  wanting  to  engage 
in  further  debate  on  the  biU  as  a  draft 
bill.  But  reports  are  in  the  press — I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  well  founded 
or  not — that  there  is  some  kind  of  effort 
to  get  together  the  group  that  does  not 
want  any  bill  and  those  who  are  not  too 
happy  in  their  sentiments  about  the  pay 
provisions,  and  have  them  say,  "Well, 
we  will  Just  defeat  the  whole  thing.  We 
will  just  reject  the  conference  report." 
In  the  final  analysis,  however  one 
votes,  he  will  not  have  any  complaints 
or  criticism  from  me,  but  I  want  to  warn 
the  membership  that  I  believe  such  an 
effort  is  a  dangerous  course  of  action. 
Even  though  I  allow  for  those  who  are 
against  the  bill  because  they  do  not 
want  the  draft  extended  and  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it,  I  doubt  that  there  are  very 
many  in  addition  to  that  group  who 
would  want  to  just  kill  the  bill. 

As  I  said,  that  would  put  us  right  back 
where  we  were  on  the  24th  day  of  June. 
Senate  conferees  would  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed again.  The  House  would  have 
to  appoint  Its  conferees  again  and  all 
matters  of  germaneness  would  have  to 
be  waived  over  there.  We  would  have  to 
go  through  this  conference  again,  when 
we  have  already  had  S'i  weeks  of  ac- 
tive conference.  Among  the  questions 
which  we  dealt  with  before  were  good, 
controversial  ones,  such  as  the  war — a 
fundamental  clash  between  legislative 
and  executive  viewpoints — and  whether 
or  not  we  should  have  any  draft  or  not. 
These  questions  will  take  time  to  resolve 
again. 

It  is  all  right  with  me  to  debate  those 
matters.  I  have  no  complaint  about  that. 
But  I  urge  my  colleagues,  on  their  sense 
of  responsibility,  do  not  make  any 
promises  now  and  do  not  give  the  meat 
ax  to  this  conference  report  before  it  has 
been  heard  on  its  merits. 

If  any  Senator  wants  to  get  up  and 
accuse  the  conferees  of  not  approaching 
these  questions  in  a  sound  fashion  and 
not  trying  to  reach  a  soimd  conclusion,  he 
can  make  that  charge,  but  :f  he  does  so, 
let  him  come  up  with  some  proof.  Do 
not  make  it  just  as  an  accusation  and 
leave  the  impression  that  this  matter 
was  not  thoroughly  and  fully  considered 
and  worked  on  and,  I  think  in  large  part, 
worked  out. 

I  want  to  make  this  clear.  I  referred 
to  the  Mansfield  amendrrrent  a  good  deal. 
In  my  opinion,  there  has  never  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  rose  to  a 
greater  degree  of  statesmanship  and 
honesty  and  honor  than  did  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Mansfield >  in  some 
conferences  I  had  with  him  while  the 
conference  was  going  on.  This  was  no 
ordinary  conference.  I  can  assure  Sena- 
tors of  that.  That  man  Is  big  between  the 
eyes  and  mighty  high  in  his  principles 
and  In  his  obligation  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  country.  Whatever  he  does  about 
his  final  decision  on  this  conference  re- 
port Is  up  to  him,  but  I  will  be  satisfied 
with  what  he  says.  I  want  to  thank  him 
again  publicly  for  being  so  high  minded 
and  so  very  understanding  about  the 
problem  that  went  Into  this  conference. 
Mr.  President,  the  conferees  will  be 


prepared  to  try  to  answer  questions  and 
try  to  make  a  presentation  in  full  of  this 
conference  report  and  to  engage  in  de- 
bate. I  believe  in  that  as  a  part  of  oxu- 
system.  All  I  am  saying  now  is,  please 
do  not  reach  any  conclusions  and  do  not 
reach  any  agreements. 

Regardless,  Senators  are  going  to  op- 
E>ose  this  coriference  report,  and  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  where  he 
stands  on  this  conference  report.  I 
wanted  to  know  explicitly,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senate.  I  have  here  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me,  dated  today,  from  Secre- 
tary Laird.  It  will  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  read  It.  I  think  It  is  worthwhile. 
I  want  to  put  it  In  the  Record. 

It  reads.  In  part: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  your  letter  of  8«p- 
temtjer  3.  1971.  you  requested  the  current 
position  of  the  Executive  Branch  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6531  extending  the 
draft  authority. 

My  request  went  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government: 

We  urge  prompt  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  Further  delay  c*n  only  Impact  ad- 
versely on  our  national  security. 

The  need  for  early  renewal  of  the  draft 
authority  Is  critical  and  has  not  diminished. 
It  Is  my  conviction  that  Department  of  De- 
fense manpK>wer  requirements  cannot  be  met 
without  the  prompt  extension  of  the  draft 
authority  contained  In  H.R.  6531. 

He  elaborates  In  some  paragraphs  on 
that  matter  and  gives  his  reasons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  next 
two  paragraphs  of  the  letter  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graphs were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The   conclusion    some   have   reached    that 
the  draft  Is  not  needed  because  of  favorable 
recruiting  results  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  draft  calls  is  groesly  in  error.  Analysis 
of  the  lottery  sequence  numbers  of  enlist- 
ments In  July  show  that  about  half  of  the 
men  entering  were  draft  motivated.  Yoimg 
men   were   acting    on    the   assumption    that 
draft   calls  would   be  resumed   shortly.   An- 
other factor  to  be  considered  In  evaluating 
recent    recruiting    results    la    that    the   first 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  Is  seasonally  the 
most  favorable  for  recruiting.  It  Is  a  natural 
time  for  young  men  who  hav  •  finished  high 
school  to  start  a  Service  career  or  to  enlist 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  their  military 
obligation  under  the  draft  act.  It  Is  unreal- 
istic to  expect  enlistments  to  hold  up  after 
the  good  recruiting  months  are  past  if  the 
authority  to  dralt  Is  delayed  or  terminated. 
The  delay  has  had  adverse  effects   which 
win  show  up  after  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
Army  wUl  suffer  shortages  of  trained  per- 
sonnel who  can  be  assigned  to  units.  On  the 
average,  five  months  are  required  to  com- 
plete Initial  training  and  processing.  Unless 
draft  calls  can  be  resumed  In  November.  I 
estimate  that  the  expected  shortages  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  retidlness  of  the  Army  to  a 
significant  degree.  In  addition,  the  decline  In 
the    quality    of    personnel    needed    to    meet 
highly  technical  training  requirements  In  all 
Services   Is   likely   to   continue   and   worsen. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  draft  author- 
ity Is  needed  now  In  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  letter  continues: 
We  also  believe  the  pay  recommendations 
In  the  conference  report  are  clearly  adequate 
and  fully  responsive  to  Service  needs.  For 
enlisted  personnel  with  under  two  years' 
service,  the  pay  provisions  In  the  conference 
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report  would  eliminate  completely  the  In- 
equities In  pay  rates  whlcb  have  evolved 
since  1952.  On  a  cumulative  basl«,  1952-1971, 
the  basic  pay  IncretMee  In  the  conference 
report  represent  an  Increase  of  186  percent 
for  the  "under  2"  category  compared  to  161 
percent  for  career  members. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Increases  provided 
in  quarters  allowances  for  all  grades  are  botb 
equitable  and  necessary  If  these  allowances 
are  to  continue  to  fulfill  their  intended  pur- 
pose. 

These  quarters  allowances  are  not  just 
for  officers;  they  are  for  noncommis- 
sioned ofiScers  and,  under  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act,  for  the  lowest  grade  en- 
listed men  as  well  if  they  have  f amiUes  or 
dependents. 

The  letter  continues : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  quarters  al- 
lowances are  paid  only  to  those  members  who 
are  not  provided  public  quarters.  For  the 
service  family  faced  with  obtaining  adequate 
housing  In  the  civilian  community,  the  quar- 
ters allowance  should  bear  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  actual  bousing  costs.  The  rates 
provided  in  H.R.  6531  will  achieve  that  pur- 
pose. 

He  mentions  there  one  of  the  major 
questions  In  the  minds  of  the  conferees 
in  their  deliberations — quarters  allow- 
ances. 

The  letter  is  signed:  'Sincerely,  Melvin 
R.  Laird." 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  questions, 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  his  very  able,  effective,  and  thorough 
presentation  of  this  legislation.  I  know 
that  he  is  doing  a  very  remrakable  job, 
in  handling  two  major  bills  now  pend- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  comment  very  briefly 
on  the  pending  mesisure.  I  was  one  of  the 
16  Senators  who  voted  against  passage  of 
the  measure  in  its  original  form.  I  op- 
posed it  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed 
the  Senate.  My  opposition  is  now  quad- 
rupled because  there  are  at  least  four 
major  changes  In  the  bill  that  make  it 
far  less  acceptable  to  be  than  It  was  when 
15  other  Senators  and  I  found  It  unac- 
ceptable. 

With  respect  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  the  Vietnam  war,  I  was  very 
interested  In  hearing,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  we  would 
not  have  entered  into  the  Vietnam  war, 
or  at  least  would  not  have  become  as 
deeply  embroiled  in  the  war  as  we  have 
been  If  the  draft  measure  at  that  time 
had  carried  the  ceiling  which  this  mea- 
sure provides.  Specifying  the  number  of 
men  the  President  is  empowered  to  draft 
without  consulting  Congress.  In  my 
opinion,  we  would  not  have  gotten  into 
that  war  at  all  in  a  combat  sense  had 
we  not  had  a  draft  at  the  time  the  escala- 
tion began. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  now 
oppose  the  draft.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
it  now,  and  I  think  its  abolition  would 
make  It  certain,  that  any  President,  now 
or  In  the  future,  will  consult  Congress  In 
the  future  before  plunging  us  Into  a  war. 
I  believe  the  evidence  has  continued  to 
mount  showing  us  that  we  can  get  along 
without  a  draft.  The  longer  we  do  with- 
out it,  as  we  have  been  doing  without  it, 


in  effect,  since  midnight  of  June  30,  the 
greater  that  evidence  will  be. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  quite 
plainly  has  been  watered  down  into  a 
meaningless  provision  in  conference. 
Senator  MAirsriELD  himself,  in  one  of  the 
best  speeches  I  have  ever  heard,  made 
plain  his  great  unhappiness  with  the 
present  version  shortly  before  Congress 
recessed. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  at  an  end. 
The  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not 
even  in  sight.  That  is  why  we  need  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  which  is  the  most 
effective  step  yet  taken  by  this  body  to 
speed  the  end  of  that  war. 

The  rising  disillusionment  over  the 
self-determination  that  we  are  supposed- 
ly protecting  in  Vietnam,  gives  added 
reason  for  our  sticking  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment  as  the  day  of  that  most 
ludicrous  election  approaches.  I  know 
there  are  many  others  who  share  my 
concern  over  the  present  absence  of  a 
meaningful  Mansfield  amendment  In  the 
pending  measure. 

On  the  pay  raise  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  offered 
an  amendment  that  was  adopted  by  a 
substantial  vote.  This  amendment  at- 
tempted to  bring  long  overdue  justice  to 
those  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  terms  of 
compensation,  and  also  would  have  done 
a  great  deal  to  move  us  toward  a  volun- 
teer army  to  replace  the  draft.  However, 
the  conference  considered  the  basic  pay 
issue  separately  from  various  allowances 
such  as  quarters  and  food,  and  the  sub- 
sequent compromise  created  a  figure 
that,  surprisingly  and  shockingly,  is  ac- 
tually below  both  the  Senate  and  House 
figiu-es. 

This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  differences  in  the  House  and 
Senate  measures  concerned  the  basic  pay 
figure.  The  Senate  had  granted  $2.7  bil- 
lion and  the  House  $1.8  billion.  The  com- 
mittee retained  the  House  figure  of  $1.8 
billion,  which  was  hardly  a  compromise 
such  as  is  normally  anticipated  between 
the  House  and  Senate  figures.  The  only 
compromise  was  on  the  allowance  figiu-e, 
where  the  House  had  $0.9  billion  and  the 
Senate  $0.1  billion.  The  resulting  com- 
promise was  $0.5  billion,  which  split  the 
difference  evenly  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  compromise  at  all  on  the  mat- 
ter of  pay.  Thus  the  conference  commit- 
tee came  up  with  a  $2.4  billion  pay  raise 
figure.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  should 
not  be  accepted.  I  know  that  Senator 
Allott  does  not  intend  to  accept  it  if  he 
can  avoid  It.  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  take  whatever  steps  are  necessarj-  to 
remedy  that  situation. 

There  is  a  further  problem  in  this  par- 
ticular respect,  in  that  most  of  the  en- 
listed men  in  the  junior  grades  do  not 
quality  for  quarters,  housing,  and  food 
allowances,  and  so,  by  the  agreement  to 
lower  basic  pay  rates,  the  lower  grades 
continue  to  get  the  raw  end  of  the  deal, 
which  the  Allott  amendment  sought  to 
remedy. 

On  another  aspect  of  the  measure  as 
it  came  bcick  from  conference.  I  am  very 
much  concerned,  as  are  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwiikir) 
and  others,  over  the  fact  that  the  House 


conferees  refuse  to  accept  an  amendment 
I  offered,  with  Senator  Schweiker  as  co- 
sponsor,  which  would  have  prohibited 
the  induction  of  young  men  who  fill  out 
their  CO  claims  and  file  them  after  re- 
ceiving their  induction  notices.  Instead, 
the  committee  agreed  that  the  local 
boards  should  be  given  discreUcHmry  au- 
thority to  review  those  cases  deemed 
worthy  of  alternate  service.  It  has  be- 
come quite  apparent  that  there  are  some 
young  men  who  simply  are  not  fully  in- 
formed, and  who  do  not  know  they  have 
the  right  to  file  their  CO  claims  prior 
to  the  time  they  receive  their  induction 
notices.  Under  a  receit  court  decision, 
which  reversed  what  had  been  the  prac- 
tice, these  men  are  now  denied  that  right. 
Many  yoimg  Americans,  i}articularly 
members  of  the  Amish  sect  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  elIso  many  others,  are  con- 
fronted with  violating  the  law  or,  violat- 
ing their  deeply  felt  religious  beliefs  when 
they  discover  what  the  facts  really  are, 
and  that  they  are  no  longer  eligible  to 
file  for  a  CO  status. 

I  see  no  reason  for  imposing  this  upon 
them,  and  I  think  we  should  seek  to  re- 
store my  amendment.  If  my  amendment 
opens  some  doors  that  should  not  have 
been  opened,  as  has  been  suggested,  then 
let  us  seek  another  amendment  that  will 
not  ccmf  ront  these  yoimg  Americans  with 
this  wholly  imacceptable  choice. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  what  hap- 
poied  to  the  drug  rehabilitation  amend- 
ment, which  was  designed  to  improve  the 
handling  of  the  narcotics  problem  in  the 
service. 

The  conference  committee  signifi- 
cantly watered  down  this  amendment  in 
recommending  that  a  study  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  within  60  days 
of  passage,  whenever,  if  ever,  that  may 
be,  and  again  I  think  that  is  totally 
inadequate. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  are  not  as  good  as  the  "ungood" 
bill  which  the  Senate  originally  passed. 
For  these  reasons  and  others,  I  and  other 
Senators  intend  to  oppose  this  report, 
and  to  use'every  power  we  have  available 
to  us  as  Senators  to  prevent  its  passage. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
be  willing  to  offer  his  first  amendment 
at  this  time  so  that  it  may  be  printed? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  418 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows ; 

"Sec.  505.  Notwithstanding,  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  In 
connection  with  (li  the  F-14  aircraft  pro- 
gram of  the  Navy.  (2)  the  B-1  aircraft  pro- 
gram of  the  Air  Force,  or  (3»  the  F-15  air- 
craft program  of  the  Air  Force  until  after  a 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  such  projects  pur- 
suant to  Section  102i2)tCl  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  and  re- 
viewed by  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality" 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  la  it  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  aa  this 
amendmoit? 

Mr.  NE150N.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Etoes  the 
Senator  ask  that  time  start  nmning  im- 
mediately on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  amendmoit  not  start  run- 
ning today. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR 
THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  September  8,  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  was  o£B- 
cially  opened  with  a  performance  in  the 
Opera  House,  written  and  produced  by 
Leonard  Bernstein.  On  the  9th,  the  Con- 
cert Hall  was  the  scene  of  the  initial  per- 
formance by  the  Washington  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  Eisenhower  Theater  will 
be  opened  within  a  short  time — about  the 
18th  of  October. 

The  completion  of  this  magnificent 
structure  for  the  performing  arts  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  It  is.  I  believe,  a  symbol 
that  our  country  is  growing  up.  that  it  is 
slowly  and  painfully  emerging  from  its 
long  adolescence  and  about  to  become  an 
adult  commimity  with  a  more  mature 
and  responsible  attitude  toward  its  role 
in  the  world.  I  believe  the  Center  will  be 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  attitude  of 
our  people  toward  those  activities  which 
promote  a  cooperative  and  human  so- 
ciety. Its  opening  comes  at  an  especially 
propitious  time.  Not  since  the  tragic  Civil 
War  of  a  century  ago  has  our  Nation  been 
so  divided  and  so  troubled.  This  great 
building  will  lift  the  spirits  of  our  people 
and  reassure  them  about  the  Inherent 
humanitv  and  the  purpose  of  our  people 

Congress,  especially  the  Senate,  played 
an  important  and  indispensable  role  in 
the  creation  of  the  Center,  along  with 
thousands  of  private  citizens  who  gave 
some  $27  million  toward  its  construc- 
tion— not  to  mention  their  contribution 
as  taxpayers. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Center  will  be  ap- 
proximately $70  million,  of  which  the 
taxpavers  have  given  in  grants  approxi- 
mately $23  million  and  have  authorized 
loans  of  $20  million,  and  private  gifts,  in- 
cluding gifts  from  foreign  governments, 
amoimt  to  $27  million. 

I  might  comment  that  this  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  very  expensive  building. 
This  is  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of 
1  day  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  it  is 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  amount  we 
put  into  the  SST,  which  we  canceled, 
very  wisely,  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  Is  a 
very  small  amount,  if  we  view  it  in  the 
context  of  some  of  the  expanditures  we 
make  which  result  in  little  value  to  the 
country. 

In  addition,  the  site  which  was  ac- 
quired long  ago  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  provided  by  the  original  act  of 
Congress  in  1958.  The  land,  today,  may 


conservatively  be  valued  at  not  less  than 
$15  million,  although  its  original  cost 
was  but  a  fraction  of  that  sum.  I  say 
$15  million.  That  is  roughly  $1  million 
an  acre.  It  could  well  be  more  than  that, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  less  than  that.  I 
think,  as  a  commercial  value. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  18.  1971.  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  a  brief  account  of 
the  legislative  history  of  this  project. 
Those  who  are  interested  can  see  the 
part  which  the  Senate  and  the  House 
played  in  this  project. 

It  is  clear  from  this  history  that  the 
project  for  a  National  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  originated  in  the  Con- 
gress, that  Congress  conceived  the  idea, 
provided  the  valuable  site  which  was  in- 
dispensable to  efforts  of  private  citizens 
to  solicit  and  obtain  the  $27  million  In 
gifts;  it  appropriated  the  $23  million  in 
grants  and  $20  million  in  loans. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  four  Presi- 
dents signed  the  legislation  which  pro- 
vided these  funds  and  the  land,  as  they 
do  all  legislation,  unless  they  choose  to 
exercise  their  power  of  veto.  I  am,  of 
coiu-se,  gratified  that  none  of  them  did 
veto  any  of  the  bills,  and  I  applaud  them 
for  their  restraint. 

A  model  of  the  Center  prepared  by 
the  architect,  Edward  Durell  Stone,  was 
shown  to  President  Kennedy  and  he  ap- 
proved it,  which  was  very  important  to 
the  success  of  the  project.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  more  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  arts  than  most  public  oCHcials. 

The  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
energy  necessary  to  bring  the  project  to 
comp'et'.on  was  provided  by  himdreds 
of  dedicated  public  spirited  citizens  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Roger  Stevens, 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
For  10  years,  Mr.  Stevens  has  worked 
tirelessly,  overcoming  many  difficulties, 
to  complete  the  Center. 

I  may  Interject  here  that  the  Kennedy 
Center,  which  originally  ^"'as  known,  in 
1958,  as  the  National  Cultural  Center,  is 
alflliated — a  subsidiary,  :n  a  sense — with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  the  legis- 
lation. The  name  was  changed  in  the 
legislation  which  was  introduced  in  De- 
cember of  1963  and  passed  early  in  1964. 

Prom  the  comments  and  criticisms 
about  the  Center  appearing  In  the  press, 
it  is  obvious  thi.t  the  Center  as  an  archi- 
tectural structure  Is  controversial,  just 
as  the  site  was  controversial  In  1965 
when  determined  efforts  were  made  to 
move  the  Center  to  downtown  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  a  part  of  the  then  pro- 
posed Pennsylvania  Avenue  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

Without  any  credentials  as  an  expert, 
I  nevertheless  venture  the  opinion  that 
in  time,  after  acquaintance  with  the 
building  Itself  and  after  people  have  seen 
the  view  from  the  terraces  of  the  Center. 
It  will  be  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  structures  of  the  world,  situated  on 
the  most  beautiful  site  for  such  a  center, 
that  one  can  imagine. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
all  those  Members  of  the  present  and 
p««t  Congresses  who  have  supported  the 
creation  of  this  great  Center.  It  will  live 
long  Into  the  future  and  will  bring  to 
our  great  Nation  the  approval  of  the 
people  of  other  nations.  This  great 
Center  will  be  not  only  a  suitable  memo- 


rial to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  but  it  is 
also  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  foresight  and 
the  sense  of  values  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Congress.  Future  generations  will 
bless  them  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  various  articles 
and  other  material  on  this  subject 
printed  In  the  Record,  which  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  relate  at  this  moment, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  of  them  which 
I  should  hke  to  refer  to  which  particu- 
larly attracted  my  attention. 

One  of  the  first  is  an  article  written  on 
September  7.  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  before  the  Center  was 
opened,  written  by  Ada  Louise  Huxtable. 
It  is  a  most  curious  article.  I  want  to  read 
a  few  paragraphs  from  it.  to  show  just 
how  controversial  this  subject  is.  One  can 
see  how  controversial  this  matter  is  when 
within  the  mind  of  a  single  writer  it 
arouses  such  great  differences  of  view. 

She  starts  out : 

This  capital  city  specializes  in  ballooning 
monuments  and  endless  corridors.  It  uses 
marblelike  cotton  wool.  It  is  the  home  of 
Oovernment  of,  for  and  by  the  people,  and  of 
taste  for  the  people — the  big  the  bland  and 
the  banal. 

Further  on  in  the  article,  she  writes: 
From  this  point  of  view,  however.  It  is  al- 
most an  Interesting  building.  If  Mr.  Stone  has 
been  aiming  for  an  architecture  that  all 
America  can  love,  he  has  found  it.  This  Is 
architectural  populism.  He  has  produced  a 
conventional  crowd  pleaser.  It  Is  a  genuine 
people's  palace. 

Which  sems  to  me  to  be  very  appro- 
priate. 

Then  later,  she  writes : 

May  all  the  performing  arts  flourish  Be- 
cause the  building  is  a  national  tragedy.  It  Is 
a  cross  between  a  concrete  candy  box  and  a 
marble  sacophagus  in  which  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture lies  buried. 

Mr.  President,  how  one  can  reconcile 
those  two  different  paragraphs  In  the 
same  article  is  beyond  my  capacity  to 
imderstand. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion specifically  to  an  article  on  Septem- 
ber 8 — three  articles— in  the  New  York 
Times  about  Mr.  Roger  Stevens.  I  shall 
not  read  it,  but  it  is  an  interesting  article 
which  relates  the  history  of  Mr.  Steven's 
personal  career,  together  with  a  refer- 
ence to  what  he  has  done  in  carrying 
out  Che  burdens  of  raising  most  of  the 
money  privately. 

I  may  say.  at  the  time  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy,  approxi- 
mately $13 '2  million  had  been  raised  or 
pledged  by  private  sources.  Much  of  that 
was  during  the  period  in  which  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  Strong,  a  local  citizen  of  the  high- 
est integrity  and  character,  had  given 
very  generously  of  his  own  funds  in  the 
early  days,  beginning  in  1958.  prior  to 
the  assassination,  in  order  to  keep  the 
operation  going— that  Is,  the  office  staff 
and  its  operations,  pending  the  time 
when  the  organization  could  be  protected 
and  when  larger  sums  could  be  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  construction. 

Mr.  Strong  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  what  he  did  In  those  early  and 
difficult  days. 

In  1961,  Mr.  Stevens  was  still  the 
chairman  and  did,  I  think,  an  outstand- 
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ing  Job  not  only  in  raising  money  but 
especially  In  dealing  with  all  of  the  In- 
numerable problems  that  arise  in  the 
construction  of  such  a  complex  building. 
I  believe  that  this  is  probably  the  most 
complex  building  ever  constructed  any- 
where In  the  world.  There  Is  no  precedent 
for  it.  There  Is  nothing  that  approcwjhes 
It  that  incorporates  so  much  of  a  va- 
riety of  facilities  for  the  performing  arts, 
whether  it  be  the  theater,  opera,  the 
dance,  music,  films — everything  one  csin 
think  of. 

Thus  I  wish  to  call  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  article  on 
Mr.  Stevens,  entitled  "Master  Money- 
Raiser — Roger  Lacey  Stevens." 

May  I  also  say,  in  that  connection,  that 
the  General  Services  Administration 
was,  in  a  sense,  the  supervising  agency 
to  which  Congress  allotted  a  substantial 
sum,  $1  million  I  believe,  to  oversee  the 
construction  from  the  point  of  view  of 
spending  the  money  and  so  forth ;  so  that 
this  is  genuinely  a  public-private  co- 
operative venture  in  which  so  many  peo- 
ple have  had  an  important  part  to  play. 

Mr.  President,  strangely  enough,  in 
New  York,  the  critics  there  seem  to  have 
a  chip  on  their  shoulders.  They  seem  to 
resent  the  fact  that  Capital  City  has  been 
so  bold  and  so  presumptuous  as  to  under- 
take to  do  anything  that  deals  with  the 
performing  arts.  Their  criticisms,  par- 
ticularly on  September  9,  strike  me  as 
being  quite  snobbish  and  superficial  in 
their  approach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local  critics 
had  nothing  but  praise,  particularly 
Paul  Hume,  not  only  In  regard  to  the 
opening  work  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Bernstein,  but  also  especially  of 
Interest  to  the  Senate,  I  think,  and  to  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  his  comments  on 
September  10  as  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
fiawless  acoustics.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  any  critic's  views  of  a  specific 
production,  I  think  they  are  emliiently 
qualified  to  judge  as  tr  whetlier  the 
acoustics  are  proper.  Mr.  Hume,  along 
with  Mr.  Irving  Lowens,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  both  give  the  center  the  highest 
marks  of  perfection  with  regard  to  the 
acoustics  which,  after  all,  are  the  most 
Important  single  element  in  any  struc- 
ture built  for  the  performing  arts. 

There  Is  also  an  article  written  about 
Mr.  Edward  Durell  Stone,  the  architect, 
as  taken  from  the  program  for  the  open- 
ing night,  which  is  succinct  and  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  Senators,  I  believe,  as 
well  as  a  statement  written  by  the  Gen- 
eral Coimsel  Ralph  Becker,  who  has  been 
the  general  counsel,  I  believe,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  venture,  for  some  13 
years,  and  he  expresses  himself  in  the 
progran?.  I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  for  their  convenience.  Also 
there  is  a  statement  written  by  Mr.  Roger 
L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  board,  which 
is  carried  in  the  program  suid  is  also 
relevant  to  this  whole  subject. 

So  now.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
the  various  articles  and  material  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


With  Thanks  feom  the  Chaisman  of  the 

BOABO 

The  opening  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter Is  a  reflection  of  the  extraordinary  sup- 
port it  has  received  for  the  construction  of 
Its  faculties — support  from  four  Presidents, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  founda- 
tions, corporations  and  thousands  erf  individ- 
uals throughout  the  country,  as  weU  as  the 
governments  of  more  than  30  nations.  All  this 
Is  one  measure  of  the  promise  and  purpose  of 
the  Kennedy  Center:  to  enrich  not  Just  the 
quality  of  life  In  one  of  the  world's  most  im- 
portant capitals,  but  to  enrich  the  whole  da- 
tion  by  strengthening  the  life  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  throughout  America  and  aU  they  can 
give  to  all  Americans. 

Created  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Eisenhower,  one  of 
its  earliest  supporters,  and  helped  in  a  multi- 
tude of  ways  by  President  Kennedy,  whose 
name  it  now  bears,  the  Center  took  physical 
form  thanks  largely  to  the  fullest  bi-partisan 
support  in  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  strong  encouragement  of  President  John- 
son. 

The  Kennedy  Center's  completion  and 
evening  takes  place  in  the  administration  of 
President  Nixon,  one  of  the  Center's  early 
contributors,  who  together  with  the  Congress 
made  possible  an  additional  matching  grant 
to  the  Center  of  $7.5  million,  bringing  the 
total  government  contribution  to  $23  mlUion, 
not  Including  a  garage  loan  of  $20.4 
mlUlon. 

So  many  people  have  been  involved  in  mak- 
ing the  Center  a  reality  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  Justice  to  all  of  them.  StUl,  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  efforts  of 
Just  a  few  whose  support  has  been  indispen- 
sable. 

Congressioual  Trustees  led  by  Senator  J. 
William  Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas  and  Congress- 
mar  Prank  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jer- 
sey sparked  .na  early  drive  for  the  creation  of 
a  national  coltural  center  and,  during  the 
las.  few  years,  the  help  of  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy  of  nilnol- .  one  of  the  Center's  Vice 
Chairmen,  has  l/een  invaluable. 

The  contributions  of  the  late  L.  Corrin 
Stronr.  a  most  enlightened  philanthropist. 
Involved  much  more  than  financial  suppK>rt. 
though  he  and  Mrs.  Strong  have  been  the 
Center's  most  generous  Individual  donors. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  without  their  aid 
there  might  never  have  been  a  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. 

Other  long- time  Trustees  whose  help  has 
been  invaluable  Include  Mrs.  George  A.  Gar- 
rett, Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Ralph  E.  Becker, 
the  Center's  General  Counsel  and  faithful 
supporter,  Floyd  D.  Akers,  Robert  O.  Ander- 
son, K.  LeMoyne  Billings  and  Robert  W. 
Dowllng. 

The  dedication  of  former  Trustees  can  be 
beet  exemplified  by  the  generosity  and  vir- 
tually unlimited  help  of  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lask- 
er.  Special  thanks  must  also  go  to  E'nesT  R. 
Breech,  who  led  the  Center's  early  and  highly 
successful  drive  for  corporate  support. 

Volunteers  and  friends  of  the  Center  have 
been  legion  and  in  the  forefront  have  been 
Mrs.  Frank  Wisner,  Mrs.  Polk  Guest.  Mrs. 
Llewellyn  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Hugh  D. 
Auchincloss. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  sup- 
jKirt.  financial  and  otherwise,  which  the  Cen- 
ter has  received  from  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts  and  Its  indefatigable 
Chairman,  Mrs.  J.  Wlllard  Maj-rlott. 

To  Leonard  Bernstein  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  creating  the  work  whose  world 
premiere  marks  the  opening  of  the  Center. 
And  without  the  advice  and  foresight  of 
Julius  Rudel  In  the  resolution  of  many  tech- 
nical problems  and  In  the  planning  of  future 
programming,  we  would  not  have  come  as 
far  as  we  have. 

Now  that  the  Kennedy  Center  is  op>en.  the 
Trustees  know  that  its  success  will  be  deter- 
mined by  what  transpires  within  its  halls. 


and  they  pledge  their  best  efforts  to  making 
them  a  monument  to  creativity  and  vltaUty. 
Roger  L.  Stevens. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Tru3tee$. 

Kennedy  Centek  Crronoloot 
The  September  8. 1871,  inAuguratlon  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  provides  Washington  with  a  cxUtur&l 
center  second  to  none.  Fotir  Presidents  have 
participated  in  making  this  dream  a  reality. 
In  1968.  President  Eisenhower  signed  the  leg- 
islation creating  a  national  cultural  center. 
In  1962,  President  Kennedy  approved  a  design 
change  to  that  which  we  now  see  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac.  In  1964.  President 
Johnson  signed  legislation  renaming  the  Cen- 
ter as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  And  In  1971.  President  Nlzon 
formally  inaugurated  the  Center. 

The  enactment  of  the  legislation  creating 
the  Center  was  bi-partisan  In  nature,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  fully  supported  by 
four  Presidents  attests  to  Its  wide  support. 
The  co-authors  of  this  bi-partisan  legislation 
Included  Senators  WUey.  Saltonstall.  and 
Clark;  Congressmen  Thompson.  Wright. 
Keams  and  Fulton.  With  the  exception  of 
Senator  WUey  and  Congressman  Fulton,  they 
have  all  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
Senator  Fulbright  and  Congressmen  Thomp- 
son and  Wright  have  been  members  of  the 
Board  since  its  inception  in  1958. 

When  the  legislation  was  first  Introduced, 
it  provided  for  a  small  site  on  the  Mall  which 
would  have  been  insufficient  for  a  performing 
arts  center  and  which  was  also  being  clalnaed 
as  a  site  for  the  Air  Museum.  Through  some 
very  complex  negotiations  including  ex- 
changes of  land,  the  Center  was  shifted  to 
the  beautiful  Potomac  River  site. 

The  first  Chairman  of  the  Center  was 
Arthur  Flemmlng,  Secretary  of  HEW,  and  its 
Executive  Vice  Chairman  was  L.  Corrin 
Strong,  formerly  Ambassador  to  Norway,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower.  Mr.  Strong 
provided  strong  financial  support  in  a  time 
of  great  need. 

Edward  Durell  Stone  was  engaged  as  the 
architect  for  the  Center  in  1969  and  produced 
plans  for  the  Center  in  1961.  At  this  time, 
Roger  Stevens  was  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Center.  Mr.  Stevens  was  instru- 
mental in  changing  the  concept  submitted 
by  Mr.  Stone;  and.  in  1B62,  a  new  concept 
evolved  which  reduced  the  cost  substantlaUy 
and  made  the  structure  even  more  beneficial 
and  practical.  President  Kennedy  and  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  approved  of  this  concept. 

In  1962,  the  Center  sponsored  a  telecast 
across  the  country  to  raise  money.  In  which 
Gtneral  and  Mrs.  Elsenhower,  speaking  from 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Joined  with  President  Ken- 
nedv  on  closed-circuit  TV  to  urge  public  sup- 
port for  the  Center.  On  October  12,  1963. 
shortly  before  his  assassination.  President 
Kennedy  assembled  over  100  top  business 
leaders  and  received  their  pledge  and  support 
to  furnish  money  for  the  Center.  The  late 
President  was  planning  a  massive  campaign 
for  support  when  the  tragedy  occurred. 

Although  many  projects  were  being  re- 
named for  President  Kennedy  after  this  trag- 
edy occurred,  it  was  agreed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  other  interested  persons 
that  because  of  President  Kennedy's  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  to  the  arts,  the  Center 
would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  him  His 
family  agreed  that  It  would  be  apprc^>riate  to 
permit  the  Center  to  be  renamed  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  his  sole  memorial  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Therefore,  in  1964,  President 
Johnson  signed  legislation  authorizing  the 
change  In  name.  Tlie  ground-breaking  was 
in  1964  and  construction  began  in  earnest  in 
1967.  When  President  Nixon  assumed  office 
In  January,  1969,  his  administration  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Kermedy  Center. 

In  addition  to  this  unprecedented  bi-par- 
tisan   support    of    four    Presidents    and    the 
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Cougreas,  millions  of  Americans — school  chil- 
dren, college  students,  philanthropists,  cor- 
porations and  people  from  all  walks  of  life — 
have  made  Individual  contributions  In  me- 
mory of  the  late  President.  Foreign  nations 
have  also  memorialized  the  late  President. 
Austria  donated  the  Opera  House  chandel- 
iers; Belgium,  mirrors;  Canada,  the  Elsen- 
hower Theater  curtain;  Denmark,  artworks 
and  furnishings;  Finland,  chlnaware;  France, 
two  Matlsee  tapestries  and  two  Laurens 
sculptures;  Germany,  bronze  sculptures; 
Great  Britain,  sculpture;  Ireland,  the  Opera 
House  south  lounge  chandelier;  Israel,  fur- 
nishings for  the  Ck)ncert  Hall  lounge:  Italy, 
all  the  exterior  and  interior  marble;  Japan, 
the  Opera  House  curtain;  Norway,  the  Con- 
cert Hall  chandeliers;  and  Sweden,  the  Grand 
Foyer  chandeliers.  Congress  has  furnished 
matching  fluids  and  a  borrowing  authority 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  Cen- 
ter. 

Thus,  four  Presidents,  untold  numbers  of 
Americans  and  foreign  nations  have  sup- 
ported and  worked  unceasingly  to  provide 
the  nation's  capital  with  a  performing  arts 
facility  which  will  equal  thoae  found 
throughout  the  world.  As  a  result,  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  foreign  visitors  may  enjoy 
the  finest  In  the  performing  arts  in  this  liv- 
ing memorial  to  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Ralph  E.  Bkckkk, 

General  Counsel. 


The  Stonks  of  Stone 

Pew  Americans  of  this  time  have  ventured 
so  far  in  their  professional  lives  or  left  their 
imprint  in  such  widely  dispersed  areas  as 
Edward  Dur«ll  Stone,  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  architectural  conception  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  For  a  native 
of  FayettevlUe,  Arkansas,  who  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Arkansas  to  become 
a  professor  of  his  specialty  at  Yale  is,  in 
itself,  a  mlllenlal  transition,  but  It  Is  only 
one  among  Stone's  landmark  achlevecaents. 

Along  a  scholastic  way  that  included  train- 
ing at  Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Stone  began  his  profes- 
sional career  In  Boston  in  the  Twenties,  His 
first  publicly  notable  assignment  was  as  an 
associate  in  the  creation  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York  in  the  Thirties, 
though  it  was  preceded  and  followed  by 
many  involvements  with  private  clients. 
Along  with  the  celebrated  public  works,  pic- 
tured herewith,  in  Belgium  and  Pakistan, 
New  Delhi  and  New  York,  the  stones  of  Stone 
stand  in  Panama  and  Peru,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  pcirts  of  the  United  States. 

A  telling  force  in  the  evolution  of  the  so- 
called  International  Style,  Stone  has  also 
been  identified  with  clean  lines,  relevant  de- 
tail and  a  degree  of  elegance  not  always  as- 
sociated with  contemporary  design.  He  has, 
in  the  course  of  his  decades  as  a  distin- 
guished designer,  received  many  accolades 
and  awards,  including  an  honrattry  degree 
from  the  Institution  of  which  he  is  an  alum- 
nus. But  the  t>adge  of  merit  that  transcends 
all  others  is  the  one  of  his  own  contrivance 
which  makes  a  Stone  building  something 
more  than  Just  another  stone  building. 


ARCHrrtrruKE : 


A  Look  at  the  Kennedt 

CSNTKS 


(By  Ada  Louise  Huxtable) 
Washington. — This  capital  city  specializes 
In  ballooning  monuments  and  endless  cor- 
ridors. It  uses  marblelike  cotton  wool.  It  is 
the  home  of  Government  of,  for  and  by  the 
people,  and  of  taste  for  the  people — the  big. 
the  bland  and  the  banal.  The  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  open- 
ing officially  Wednesday,  does  not  break  the 
rule.  The  style  of  the  Kennedy  Center  is 
Washington  superacale,  but  Just  a  little  bit 
bigger.  Albert  Speer  would  have  approved. 

It  has  apotheosized  the  corridor  in  the  600- 
foot   long,    60-foot   high    grand   foyer    (the 


length  of  three  New  York  City  Blockfronts) , 
one  of  the  biggest  rooms  in  the  world,  into 
which  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  could 
Xm  oozlly  nested.  It  would  be  a  supertunnel 
without  its  saving  Belgian  gift  of  mirrors. 

The  ooTTidor  is  "dressed  up."  In  the  words 
of  the  architect,  Edward  Durell  Stone,  by  18 
of  the  world's  biggest  crystal  chandeliers, 
with  planters  and  furniture  still  to  come. 
There  is  enough  red  carpet  for  a  total  en- 
vironment. 

There  are  two  other  flag-hung,  polished 
marble-walled,  red-carp>eted,  3S0-foot  long 
and  60-foot  high  corridors  called  the  Hall  of 
States  and  the  Hall  of  Nations.  They  are  dis- 
quietingly  reminiscent  of  the  overscaled 
vacuity  of  Soviet  palaces  of  culture.  They 
would  be  great  for  drag  racing. 

The  two  halls  separate  the  three  theaters 
that  are  the  structure's  ralson  d'etre:  the 
Opera  House,  the  Concert  Eiall  and  the 
Elsenhower  Theater.  The  grand  foyer  is  the 
entrance  to  them  all. 

The  building  itself  is  a  superbunker,  100 
feet  high,  630  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide,  on 
the  Potomac.  One  more  like  this  and  the 
city  will  sink. 

Because  it  is  a  national  landmark,  there 
is  only  one  way  to  Judge  the  Kennedy 
center — against  the  established  standard  of 
progressive  and  innovative  excellence  in 
architectural  design  that  this  country  is 
known  and  admired  for  internationally. 

Unfortunately,  the  Kennedy  center  not 
only  does  not  achieve  this  standard  of  in- 
novative excellence;  it  also  did  not  seek  it. 
The  architect  opted  for  something  ambigu- 
ously called  "timelessness"  and  produced 
meaninglessness.  It  is  to  the  Washington 
manner  born.  Too  bad,  since  there  is  so  much 
of  it. 

The  center  sets  still  another  record — for 
architectural  default.  What  it  has  In  size. 
It  lacks  in  distinction.  Its  character  is  ag- 
grandized posh.  It  Is  an  emt>arras8ment  to 
have  It  stand  as  a  symbol  of  American  artis- 
tic achievement  before  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

The  interiors  aim  for  conventional,  com- 
fortable, gargantuan  grand  luxe.  This  is 
gemUtllch  Speer. 

The  Opera  House,  a  2,200-seat  hall  with 
superior  sightliness  and  equipment,  looks 
like  one  of  those  pass^,  red-padded  drugstore 
candy  valentines. 

Its  dark  red  fabric  walls  are  buttoned 
down  with  rows  of  gold  knobs  and  its  Aus- 
trian crystal  lights  suggest  nothing  so  much 
as  department  store  Christmas  displays.  To 
this  observer,  it  is  singularly  depressing. 

The  3.575-se»t  Concert  Hall.  Its  acoustic 
wood  walls  painted  white,  has  red  seats  and 
carpet  and  is  buttoned  down  with  Norwegian 
crystal  fixtures.  This  at  least  is  cheerful  and 
suggests  1920's  modern. 

Restaurants  on  the  top  terrace  floor  are 
in  expense-account  French  by  way  of  Aus- 
tria, and  nearly  Scandinavia.  They  are  red. 

There  are  two  ways  of  defending  the  cen- 
ter's design.  One.  already  popular,  is  to  say 
that  it  doesn't  really  matter  and  that  the 
only  things  that  count  are  those  badly  needed 
performance  halls  and   how  they  work. 

But  nothing  Justifies  wrapping  those  halls 
In  »e6.4-million  of  tasteful  corn  and  17,000 
tons  of  steels-all  a  conscious  design  deci- 
sion— and  ignoring  it.  If  you  could  Ignore  it, 
which  is  hard. 

To  say  that  everything  else  about  a  land- 
mark structure  of  this  stupefying  size  is  ir- 
relevant is  nonsense.  The  emperor,  unfortu- 
nately, is  wearing  clothes.  And  the  world  is 
looking. 

The  second  defense  Is  simply  to  accept  the 
fact  that  the  center  probably  represents  the 
norm  of  American  taste  But  it  Is  a  fallacy 
to  equate  the  great  middle  common  denomi- 
nation of  popular  taste  with  the  country's 
actual  and  potential  level  of  creative  achieve- 
ment. 

From  this  point  of  view,  however,  It  Is  al- 


most an  interesting  building.  If  Mr.  Stone 
has  been  aiming  for  an  architecture  that  all 
America  can  love,  he  has  found  it.  This  la 
architectural  [>opulism.  He  has  produced  a 
conventional  crowd  pleaser.  It  Is  a  genuine 
people's  padace. 

People  have  been  pouring  in.  l>efore  the 
opening,  through  every  available  crack,  In 
T-shirts  and  sneakers,  hotpants  and  ber- 
mudas,  barefoot  and  barebellled.  backpack- 
ing babies,  trskcking  across  the  red  carpet 
and  under  the  chandeliers.  The  pre-open- 
Ing  charge  of  elitism  because  of  all  that 
lush  decor  was  rubbish.  They  are  obviously 
loving  It  and  i>erfectly  at  home. 

Because  it  so  lacks  the  true  elegance  of 
imagination,  it  does  not  put  them  off  at  all. 
They  are  awed  by  the  scale  and  admiring  of 
the  decoration,  which  is  a  safe,  familiar  blend 
of  theatrical  glamor  and  showroom  Castro 
Convertible. 

Stringent  economies  have  made  saving 
simplicities,  but  the  popular  style  is  loud 
and  clear. 

For  the  more  architecturally  sophisticated, 
it  is  hard  to  admire  a  failure  of  vision  and 
art.  And  it  did  not  have  to  be.  It  is  not  easy 
to  commission  creative  courage  In  Washing- 
ton, but  it  can  be  done,  as  proven  by  the  cur- 
rent plans  for  the  National  Gallery  extension. 

It  Is  particularly  hard  to  know  that  the 
one  creative  design  for  a  new  kind  of  ex- 
perimental theater  remains  an  unfinished 
shell  within  the  building,  lacking  funds. 

The  center  was  probably  wrong  from  the 
start.  It  was  conceived  as  a  giant  economy 
three-ln-one  package.  If  it  hasn't  cost  more 
than  three  separate  buildings,  it  certainly 
hasn't  cost  less,  and  it  has  had  formidable 
construction  problems  as  a  result  of  the 
"simple"  concept. 

The  three  houses  have  had  to  be  separated 
and  Insulated  from  each  other  for  vibration 
and  sound  inside  and  Jets  outside,  and  from 
other  floors  and  functions. 

Suspension  and  sound-proofing  have  been 
achieved  through  incredibly  complex  and 
expensive  concrete  and  steelwork  that  belles 
the  apparent  logic  of  the  plan.  Structurally, 
the  achievement  is  considerable,  and  eco- 
nomically, it  Is  almost  a  bargain. 

The  giant  steel  trusses  hidden  behind  the 
scenes  are  far  more  impressive  than  the  truly 
awful.  Kold-epoxy-palnt-steel  columns  that 
run  visibly  through  the  building,  which  add 
decorative  aluminum  fins  along  the  facades. 

Environmentally,  the  center  has  been  se- 
verely criticized  for  its  setting  and  isolation 
from  city  life.  But  many  WasWngtonians  like 
the  idea  of  driving  to  a  "safe"  bastion  of  cul- 
ture. Again,  it's  what  people  really  want. 

As  completed,  the  center's  plusses  Include 
its  public  amenities — its  entrance  plaza,  riv- 
erfront promenade,  eating  facilities  and  out- 
door terraces  with  vlevre.  And  credit  as  well 
as  sympathy  must  go  to  the  dedicated  and 
hard-working  sponsors  who  have  actually 
brought  three  major  performance  halls  to 
Washington. 

May  all  the  performing  arts  flourish.  Be- 
cause the  building  is  a  national  tragedy.  It 
is  a  cross  Isetween  a  concrete  candy  box  and 
a  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  the  art  of 
architecture  lies  buried. 

At  Last,   the  Performances   Begin 
(By  Nan  RolDertson) 

Washington. — After  171  years,  the  public 
finally  heard  the  sounds  of  music  tonight  in 
the  first  proper  opera  house  ever  built  in  the 
capital  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth. 

About  2.200  people  streamed  into  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
for  the  Initial  preview  of  Leonard  Bernatien's 
Mass.  Mr.  Bernstein  had  been  asked  to  com- 
pose an  original  work  for  the  center's  open- 
ing by  the  assassinated  President's  widow, 
now  Mrs.  Aristotle  Onassls. 

Tonight's  performance  was  for  anyone  who 
could  pay  between  M  and  $15  for  a  ticket. 
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Most  of  the  big  names  and  big-money  backers 
will  settle  back  into  the  plush  seats  for  a 
Becond  preview  tomorrow  and  the  formal  pre- 
miere Wednesday.  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  planned  to  attend  all 
three  performances  of  the  Bernstein  Mass, 
a  theater  piece  for  more  than  200  singers, 
dancers  and  players. 

NIXGNS    GOING    THOaSDAY 

Thursday,  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  will 
attend  the  opening  concert  in  an  adjacent 
hall  within  the  gigantic  marble  box  on  the 
Potomac's  edge.  The  third  and  last  big  hall 
of  the  complex,  the  Eisenhower  Theater.  Is 
scheduled  for  its  premiere  next  month. 

The  Kennedy  Center,  the  nation's  only 
formal  tribute  to  that  President,  at  least 
gives  Washington  a  showcase  for  the  per- 
forming arts  after  a  history  of  embarrassingly 
makeshift  facilities  dating  back  to  the  city's 
beginnings. 

Thirteen  years  after  Congress  approved 
funds  for  a  National  Culture  Center,  seven 
years  after  the  name  was  changed  to  honor 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  ground  was  broken  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  center,  al- 
most unbelievably,  was  open  today  for  busi- 
ness and  pleasure. 

The  last  ticket  for  tonight's  preview  was 
sold  at  11  A.M.  today.  Men  and  women,  scan- 
tily garbed  in  the  wet  heat,  waited  on  line  to 
buy  tickets  for  a  spectacular  first-season 
smorgasbord  of  offerings  In  music,  dance, 
opera  and  theater. 

To  almost  the  last  moment,  workmen  oper- 
ating at  the  end  of  stuttering,  steam-power- 
ed engines  stood  high  on  scaffolding  to  chisel 
quotations  from  President  Kennedy  on  the 
outside  walls.  Tourists  had  already  begun 
to  make  wishes  and  throw  pennies — and  an 
occasional  nickel  or  dime — into  the  fountain 
on  the  sweeping  riverside  terraces. 

ON    INVITATION    LIST 

Tho.^e  invited  to  tomorrow's  preview  in 
the  $70-mllllon  building  comprise  Gover- 
nors; the  diplomatic  corps,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  countries  that  have  given  or 
pledged  contributions  ranging  from  3,700 
tons  of  Italian  Carrara  marble  to  Austrian 
sunburst  chandeliers;  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. Many  in  the  Capitol  Hill  group  were 
vociferously  opposed  to  the  center  for  years 
as  a  frivolous  venture. 

Wednesday  remains  the  gala  night.  Many 
of  the  Kennedys  will  be  there,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  in  the  Presidential 
box 

But  Mrs.  Onassls  will  not  be  there.  After 
pramislng  to  attend,  she  suddenly  informed 
center  officials  last  week  that  she  had  de- 
cided against  it.  Her  press  spokesman  in  New 
York.  Nancy  Tuckerman,  indicated  that  an 
appearance  by  Mrs.  Onassls  at  the  glittering 
opening  would  cause  her  "some  anguish." 

Ten  days  ago,  while  attending  the  funeral 
burial  in  Poland  of  Prince  Edmund  Radzl- 
wUl,  a  brother-in-law  of  her  sister,  Lee,  Mrs. 
Onassls  was  mobbed  and  chased  by  enthusi- 
astic Polish  admirers.  She  escaped  on  a  pass- 
ing streetcar  and  flew  back  to  her  home  in 
Greece.  Miss  Tuckerman  quoted  Mrs.  Onas- 
sls as  saying  she  had  been  "extremely  fright- 
ened by  the  incident. 

"She  loves  the  center."  Miss  Tuckerman 
said,  "but  she  would  prefer  to  come  quietly 
and  anonymously"  at  a  later  date. 

President  Nixon,  who  said  he  wanted 
Wednesday  to  be  "Mrs.  Onassls's  night,"  with 
the  limelight  on  her  and  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily, had  previously  yielded  the  Presidential 
box  to  them.  There  was  no  change  In  the 
Nixons'  plans  to  save  their  appearance  for 
the  concert  opening  Thursday. 

PERCSS    to    conduct 

The  Bernstein  work  will  be  conducted  by 
Maurice  Peress,  who  assisted  the  conductor 
and  composer  at  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
a  decade  ago  and  now  conducts  the  sym- 


phony orchestra  of  Austin  and  Corpus 
Christi  in  Texas. 

The  week  to  come  will  see  the  world 
premiere  at  the  Kennedy  Center  of  Alberto 
Ginastera's  opera  "Beatrix  Cenci";  the 
American  Ballet  Theater  performance  of 
Duke  Ellington's  only  commissioned  ballet 
score,  "The  River."  never  given  in  Wash- 
ington before;  a  concert  by  Eugene  Istomin, 
Isaac  Stern  and  Leonard  Rose;  and  Beverly 
Sills  heading  the  cast  of  Handel's  "Arlo- 
dante"  In  its  first  staged  American  perform- 
ance. 

Both  the  Handel  and  the  Oinastera  operas 
will  be  conducted  by  Julius  Rudel,  head 
of  the  New  York  City  Opera  and  music  di- 
rector of  the  Kennedy  Center. 


Flawless  Acoustics 
(By  Paul  Hume) 

The  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  shining 
In  a  new  glory  like  none  It  has  ever  known 
before,  opened  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  last  night. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  were  there, 
making  their  initial  appearance  In  the  Cen- 
ter. Once  the  ceremonial  opening  was  over, 
the  true  strengths  of  Washington's  new  con- 
cert hall  began  to  make  themselves  stun- 
ningly evident. 

Antal  Doratl  chose  his  Inaugural  program 
with  a  keen  sense  of  purj>ose.  He  wanted  to 
display  as  many  facets  of  the  hall  and  the 
orchestra  as  he  could  reasonably  combine  In 
a  single  evening. 

To  do  this  he  put  together  two  absolute 
masterpieces  in  Mozart's  G  Major  Violin  Con- 
certo and  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  prlntemps." 
Surrotmdlng  these  he  added  works  by 
Beethoven  and  William  Schxmian.  Neither  of 
these  represents  its  composer  at  his  greatest, 
but  each  one  has  an  appropriate  tone  for 
festive  occasions. 

The  evening  opened  with  the  Handelian 
overture,  "The  Consecration  of  the  House," 
written  by  Beethoven  to  mark  the  opening 
of  the  Josephstadt  Theater  In  Vienna  In  1823. 
If  the  music  lacks  the  kind  of  energy  and 
thrust  of  the  finest  Beethoven,  It  gave  the 
capacity  audience  an  Immediate  demonstra- 
tion of  the  magnificent  quality  of  classical 
symphonic  sound  that  Cyril  Harris'  flawless 
acoustics  provide  for  the  Concert  Hall  to 
match  those  of  the  Opera  House.  It  was  a 
sturdy  reading,  but  it  Is  not  much  of  a  piece. 

Stravinsky's  epic  score,  however,  Is  a  radi- 
cally different  affair  in  every  way,  employing 
the  largest  orchestral  resotirces  its  author 
ever  demanded  and  testing  the  largest  and 
smallest  areas  of  dynamics  in  any  hall. 

Dorati,  having  put  the  orchestra  through 
an  unprecedented  12  rehearsals  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  opening  concert,  enlarged  its 
ranks  to  113  Instruments  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  score.  Handsomely  seated  on 
risers  were  the  orchestra's  strings,  brass  and 
woodwinds,  augmented  to  10  double  basses 
and  eight  horns,  with  the  requisite  battery  of 
percussion  on  the  opposite  side,  including  the 
necessary  double  tympani. 

Thanks  to  the  risers,  and  the  excellent  In- 
novation of  keeping  the  house  lights  bright 
during  the  concert,  symphony  audiences  are 
now  getting  their  best  look  at  their  orchestra. 

The  virtue  of  Harris'  acoustical  plan  was 
nowhere  more  tellingly  demonstrated  than 
at  the  moment  when  two  tympani  play  a 
unison  D.  It  requires  an  unusual  hall  to  let 
the  ear  detect  the  vital  but  subtle  differ- 
ence in  sound  between  one  and  two  kettle- 
drums on  a  single  note  Having  nothing  to 
do  with  volume,  it  has  everything  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  sound. 

A  third  and  exquisite  kind  of  music  came 
when  Dorati  paired  Isaac  Stems  radiant 
playing  with  a  chamber  ensemble  in  what 
is  surely  the  most  ravishing  of  Mozart's  violin 
concertos. 
Again,  the  ear  could  only  delight  In  the 


clarity  and  natural  texture  of  sound  as  the 
ot>oes  of  the  concerto's  outer  movements  gave 
way  to  the  softer  flutes  for  the  slow  move- 
ment. The  infinite  variety  of  Ideas  that  flood 
this  music — Instrumental,  harmonic,  me- 
lodic— has  not  changed  over  the  years.  But  we 
have  not  been  able  to  hear  them  even  In  great 
performances  In  the  past,  for  only  a  con- 
cert hall  of  genuine  acoustical  greatness  can 
offer  them  to  audiences  with  real  fldelity. 
Last  night  Stern,  Dorati,  and  the  members  of 
the  National  Symphony  seemed  as  fired  up  by 
Mozart  as  they  had  in  the  tumultuous  read- 
ing of  Stravinsky. 

In  the  slow  movement,  they  introduced  the 
new  hall  to  its  first  touch  of  genuine  great- 
ness. 

Dorati  takes  "Sacre"  almost  literaUy,  as  its 
creator  did.  There  was  nothing  lacking  when 
the  score  reached  those  barbaric  horn  bar- 
rages, the  cellos  and  violas  their  barked-out 
chords,  the  full  brasses  their  spasmodic 
shouts,  or  the  percussion  Its  fullest  batteries. 
It  was  a  reading  full  of  proper  poetry  and 
frenzy  alike. 

William  Schuman's  "A  Free  Song"  Is  a  set- 
ting of  lines  by  Whitman,  designed  for  bari- 
tone soloist,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  At  the 
close  of  the  program  it  gave  the  audience 
a  glimpse  of  what  we  will  often  hear  in  the 
way  of  vibrant  choral  singing.  In  this  case 
handsomely  provided  by  the  singers  of  the 
Pauls  Hill  Chorale  and  Norman  Schrlbner's 
Oratorio  Society.  The  Concert  Hall  had  no 
difficulty  in  handling  and  projecting  the 
largest  musical  forces.  This  was  apparent  in 
one  way  during  the  Stravinsky  and  another 
as  the  Schuman  reached  its  final  pages  with 
full  chorus  and  orchestra.  It  created  an  im- 
patience to  hear  things  like  the  Mahler 
Eighth  Symphony  or  Verdi  Requiem,  not  to 
mention  music  with  orchestra,  chorus,  and 
organ. 

Simon  Estes  was  the  Schuman  soloist, 
singing  with  easy  flexibility.  His  Whitman 
text  had  the  needed  clarity,  and  the  chorus 
sent  out  every  word  distinctly. 

The  National  Symphony  never  sounded  as 
well  in  its  entire  Washington  history.  While 
it  has  still  largely  the  same  players  as  in 
recent  seasons,  it  now  plays  with  a  new  spirit 
sparked  by  Dorati,  undergirded  by  a  respon- 
sive and  enthusiastic  board  of  directors,  and 
In  an  auditorium  that  is  giving  every  sign 
of  being  one  of  the  world's  greatest. 

The  days  and  week  ahead  will  bring  every 
kind  of  music  to  the  Concert  Hall.  Last 
night's  launching  before  an  audience  ttiat 
repeatedly  rose  to  its  feet  in  tribute,  was 
immensely  auspicious. 

Ex-FOES    AND    SUPPOBTEES    OF    AID   TO 

Arts  Heak  Mass 
(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Washington. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  long  frustrated  the  dream  of  a 
national  center  for  the  performing  arts  In 
this  capital,  was  honored  tonight  at  the  al- 
most completed  building. 

It  was  Congressional  night  at  the  Kennedy 
Center,  with  guests  from  Capital  Hill,  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  the  nation's  governors 
Invited  to  hear  the  second  preview  of  Leon- 
ard Bernstein's  Mass. 

Before  the  performance,  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
chairman  of  the  board,  gave  a  two-hour  re- 
ception for  Congress  at  one  of  the  center's 
rooftop  restaurants  overlooking  the  Potomac. 
It  was  let  bygones  be  bygones  after  Mr.  Ste- 
vens's struggle  to  get  Federal  matching 
money  to  erect  the  structure.  Historically 
and  until  lately,  many  members  of  Congress 
have  been  suspicious  about  subsidizing  the 
arts. 

Tomorrow's  gala  premiere  of  the  Mass  be- 
longs to  the  Kennedy  family,  which  will  turn 
out  in  force.  Center  officials  continued  to 
deny  rumors  tliat  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Onassls,  widow  of  the  President  for  whom 
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the  center  Is  named  and  who  commissioned 
an  opening  work  from  Mr.  Bernstein,  would 
be  tbere. 

As  of  today,  she  was  stUl  on  the  Greek 
Island  of  Scorploe,  which  is  owned  by  her 
husband.  Aristotle  Onaasls,  Is  reported  hold- 
ing to  tier  sudden  decision  laist  week  not  to 
attend. 

On  Thursday,  President  and  Mrs.  Nlzon 
will  lend  their  presence  and  prestige  when 
the  Concert  Hall,  the  second  of  the  center's 
great  halls,  opens  for  a  performance  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Antal  Doratl.  The  Eisenhower  Theater  Is 
stlU  being  worked  on  and  is  due  to  open 
next  month. 

Congress  gave  $43-mlUlon  of  the  t70-mll- 
lion  needed  to  complete  the  structure,  which 
is  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  but  only  after 
13  years  of  goading.  The  most  vigorous  pro- 
ponents on  Capital  Hill  have  been  Represent- 
ative Frank  J.  Thompeon  of  New  Jersey  and 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright  of  Arkansas,  both 
Democrats. 

They  triumphed  despite  a  continual  but 
fading  drumfire  of  scoffing  and  facetious  de- 
bates, pmrtlcularly  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Last  night's  initial  preview  performance 
was  billed  as  sold-out  by  11  A.M.  but  as  late 
as  30  minutes  before  the  9  P.M.  dimming  of 
the  house  lights,  visitors  off  the  street  were 
able  to  buy  unclaimed  tickets.  Among  these 
were  a  doctor  and  his  wife,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Wise  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  who  picked  up 
a  pair  lor  MO  at  8:10  P.M.  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  Presidential  box. 

Tonight'3  repeat  performance,  which  was 
again  conducted  by  Maurice  Peress  was  by 
invitation,  but  tickets  remained  for  public 
purchase. 


a  cobnucopu  of  eve.nts  por  center's  first 

Skason 

( By  Howard  Taubmsji) 

Washtkgton. — For  its  opening  fortnight 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  is  offering  a  gala  festival  of  music 
and  dance,  and  the  premieres  of  major  con- 
temporary works  si;ch  as  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Mass  and  Alberto  Olnastera's  opera  "Beatrix 
Cencl"  and  a  new  production  of  the  rarely 
heard  Handel  opera  "Arlodante"  guarantee 
that  the  first  two  weeks  will  be  impressive. 

But  the  aim  of  the  center's  management 
is  to  fill  it  through  the  first  year  and  In  suc- 
ceeding seasons  with  a  continuous  festival 
of  the  performing  arts.  The  center  hopes  to 
draw  on  outstanding  talent  and  productions 
in  the  United  States  and  other  lands  on  all 
the  continents  and,  if  it  can  find  the  means 
to  stimulate  the  creation  and  production  of 
new  works. 

After  the  Bernstein,  Glnastera  and  Handel 
works  have  completed  their  runs,  the  Amer- 
ican Ballet  Theater  will  take  over  the  Opera 
House  for  a  two-week  reason.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Alvln  Alley  Dance  Companv  and 
Washington's  own  National  Ballet,  each  of 
which  will  appear  for  a  week. 

DANCE    rESTtVAL    LISTED 

Later  In  the  season  the  center  will  play 
host  to  an  Afro-Asian  Dance  Festival  and  to 
the  danca  troupes  of  Arthur  Mitchell  and 
Paul  Taylor.  The  Sierre  Leone  Dancers  will 
take  over  the  Concert  Hall  for  one  evening. 

In  the  Concert  HaU,  to  be  Inaugurated 
Thursday  evening  by  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  will  make  the  center  Its 
home  ba.se.  a  number  of  visiting  orchestras. 
wUl  perform  during  the  first  year.  Among 
the  American  ensembles  will  be  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  the  Boston,  Philadelphia 
Cincinnati,  Detroit.  New  Jersey,  Chicago' 
American  Youth.  Cleveland  and  Minnesota 
orchestra. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  events,  Early 
American  in  origin,  will  be  a  concert  pre- 
M»nted  next  Sunday  by  the  Moravian  Music 
Foundation.  The  Piedmont  Chamber  Orches- 


tra, which  has  ite  roots  in  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts;  the  Westminster  Choir 
and  soloists  will  join  in  a  program  called 
"The  Dawn  of  Glory, "  devoted  In  part  to  com- 
positions written  in  the  18th  and  early  19th 
Centuries  by  Moravians  who  immigrated  to 
the  new  republic  and  brought  with  them  a 
highly  developed  musical  cultiu-e. 

OPEBA  SCHEDt]XE 

For  opera  the  center,  after  the  opening 
weeks,  will  depend  on  the  Opera  Society  of 
Washington  and  the  New  York  City  Opera. 
The  Opera  Society,  which  commissioned  and 
is  producing  "Beatrix  Cencl."  plans  a  pro- 
duction of  Verdi's  "Falstaff"  and  one  other 
work  later,  and  the  New  York  company  will 
pay  a  two- week  visit  next  May. 

The  concert  schedule  will  include  such 
established  performers  as  Isaac  Stern,  Eu- 
gene Istomin.  Leonard  Rose,  Marilyn  Home. 
Blrglt  Nilsson.  AUcU  de  Larrocha,  Yehudl 
Menuhln  and  Andres  Segovia. 

The  center  has  booked  a  wide-ranging 
variety  of  Jazz,  rock  and  popular  performers 
Including  the  Fifth  Dimension,  James  Taylor, 
Kris  Krlstofferson,  Pearl  Bailey,  Diahann 
Carroll,  the  Modem  Jazz  Quartet.  Victor 
Borge,  Charles  Aznavour.  Rod  McKuen, 
Henry  Manclnl  and  Duke  ElUngton. 

The  theater  will  be  represented  by  musi- 
cals performed  Ln  the  Opera  House  and 
drama  in  the  Elsenhower  Theater.  The  first 
musical,  a  revival  of  the  Leonard  Bernsteln- 
UUlaa  Hellman-Rlchard  Wilbur  "Candide  " 
will  open  on  Oct.  21.  Later  there  will  be  a 
revival  of  "Lost  in  the  Stars."  a  run  by  a 
touring  company  of  "No,  No,  Nanette"  and 
one  other  musical. 

The  Elsenhower  Theater  will  be  opened  of- 
ficially Oct.  18  with  a  visiting  production  of 
Ibsen's   "A  Doll's  Hoiase." 


Master  Monet -Raiser 
(By  Roger  Lacey  Stevens) 

Washington.— For  a  man  who  has  always 
had  supreme  confidence  in  himself  it  was 
galling  for  Roger  L.  Stevens  to  coniess  to 
President  Kennedy  that  he  was  falling  in 
his  attempt  to  build  a  national  center  for 
the  performing  arts. 

The  President  said  what  Mr.  Stevens 
wanted  to  hear:  "Roger,  you've  got  the 
toughest  money-raising  Job  In  America."  and 
urged  him  to  carry  on.  It  took  10  years  for 
Mr.  Stevens,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  the  center,  to  raise  the  money 
and  fight  the  battles  over  its  location,  archi- 
tecture and  size  of  the  three  performance 
halls  with  sniping  Congressmen,  stubborn 
local  critics  and  apathetic  potential  donors. 

But  the  battles  are  over  and  tomorrow 
night  the  center— originally  called  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  but  renamed  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
as  the  nation's  memorial  to  the  assassinated 
President — will  open. 

The  persistence  of  the  tall,  blue-eyed  Mr 
Stevens  In  pushing  ahead  against  long  odds 
was  exhibited  on  Broadway  long  before  he 
took  on  the  Job  of  building  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

He  lost  $45,000  In  his  first  venture,  a  1949 
production  of  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night  " 
Instead  of  discouraging  him,  the  failure 
e.xclted  the  gambling  instinct  that  has 
marked  much  of  his  life.  Following  his  own 
Ideas  of  what  is  good,  he  went  on  to  become 
involved  in  the  production  of  125  Broadway 
plays,  including  such  hits  as  "West  Side 
Story.  "  "Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof,"  "Mary. 
Mary,"  and  "Bus  Stop." 

"If  I  like  a  script.  I  bought  it  right  away,  " 
Mr.  Stevens  explained.  "I  never  asked  any- 
body's opinion  whether  they  liked  it." 

The  result,  according  to  Mr.  Stevens: 
-Twenty-five  per  cent  were  hits;  25  per  cent 
were  artistic  successes  (they  got  good  re- 
views but  the  public  didn't  come);  25  per 
cent  of  the  time  the  critics  were  crazy,  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  time  I  was  crazy." 


A    TaTDMPU,    A    MISTAKX 

The  same  tenacity  and  wlllingnees  to  take 
a  risk  made  him  a  millionaire  real  estate 
broker.  "When  I  would  do  something  in  real 
estate,"  he  said,  "I  would  go  ahead  on  my 
own.  I  never  bothered  with  people's  opinions 
or  surveys." 

The  result;  His  greatest  triumph  and  his 
biggest  financial  mistake. 

The  triumph  was  buying  and  selling  the 
Empire  State  Building  in  1951  as  the  head 
of  a  syndicate.  At  that  time,  according  to 
Mr.  Stevens,  "it  was  the  biggest  and  toughest 
deal  that  had  ever  been  put  together." 

The  mistake,  he  said,  "was  letting  my  pride 
get  the  best  of  me  up  in  New  Haven  when 
I  rebuilt  the  downtown  area.  I  should  have 
Just  let  go.  but  I  wouldn't  let  go  until  it 
was  done.  It  cost  me  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money,  to  say  nothing  of  effort  and  time, 
but  I've  closed  every  deal  I've  ever  started." 

Mr.  Stevens  is  still  fascinated  with  real 
estate  (he's  now  fighting  with  his  neighbors 
in  Georgetown  over  subdividing  his  lot) .  but 
real  estate  is  not  as  much  fun  to  him  as 
sitting  in  the  rear  of  the  theater  (his  favorite 
spot)  and  hearing  a  ■cheering,  roaring  audi- 
ence on  opening  night." 

"He's  stagestruck, "  according  to  Agnes  de 
Mille,  the  choreographer,  who  has  worked 
with  him  for  years.  The  shy,  soft-spoken  Mr. 
8te'-3ns,  who  has  never  acted  and  doesn't 
even  make  a  good  speech,  concedes  his  in- 
fatuation with  the  theater  and  its  stars: 
"They  always  exude  charm  and  have  mar- 
velous personalities.  To  do  a  production  with 
Noel  Coward,  for  example,  is  worth  the  price 
of  putting  it  on." 

For  all  his  success.  Mr  Stevens  displays  a 
facade  of  modesty.  But  underneath  that 
modesty  is  a  rebellious  streak  that  he  has 
nurtured  since  the  days  of  his  admittedly 
unhappy  youth. 

Roger  Lacey  Stevens  was  bom  In  Detroit 
on  March  12,  IVJO,  and  reared  in  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.  He  never  got  along  with  his  mother 
or  his  father,  a  real  estate  man  who  lost  all 
his  money  in  1927  before  the  Depression. 

LEFT  O.   or  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Stevens,  a  graduate  of  Choate  School, 
dropped  out  of  the  Universitv  of  Michigan 
after  one  year  because  of  boredom:  "There 
was  nothing  new  to  leam." 

"I  was  against  everything  then,"  he  re- 
called, "Just  like  everyone  these  days." 

During  the  Depression  he  earned  a  meager 
living  working  in  gas  stations,  on  the  Ford 
assembly  line  and  In  the  wheat  fields. 

With  pllnty  of  time  available,  he  haunted 
the  public  libraries  and  became  a  prolific 
reader  when  "nobody  was  telling  me  what 
to  do."  Inspired  by  a  schoolteacher  living  in 
the  boardinghouse  In  Detroit,  he  devoured 
Joyce  and  Proust  and  plodded  through 
Thomas  Mann's  "The  Magic  Mountain"  at 
100  pages  a  day.  Even  now,  reading  is  his 
only  relaxation;  he  averages  two  books  a 
week  in  addition  to  mountains  of  scripts. 

After  earning  a  total  of  $1,500  from  1930 
through  1934,  and  trying  to  deal,  at  first 
without  success,  in  real  estate,  Mr.  Stevens 
put  together  a  series  of  real  estate  deals  and 
made  $35,000  in  1935.  He  has  not  lacked  for 
money  since. 

On  his  way  to  becoming  a  millionaire  he 
put  in  an  uneventful  World  War  II  hitch  in 
the  Navy  and  married  Christine  Oesell.  The 
couple  have  a  daughter,  Christabel,  now  Mrs. 
Hugh  Oough  of  New  York. 

Although  Mr.  Stevens  has  mellowed  in  his 
61  years  (he  supported  his  parents  for  30 
years  after  having  rejected  them ) .  there  is 
a  bitterness  that  keeps  surfacing. 

In  producing  Broadway  plays  and  In  mak- 
ing his  real  estate  deals  he  could,  and  did, 
lose  his  temper.  In  Washington  he  found  he 
had  to  keep  his  frustrations  to  himself — a 
suppression  that  he  is  convinced  caused  a 
heart  attack  last  year.  Now  that  the  Kennedy 
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Center  is  built,  there  Is  less  need  to  hide  bis 
feelings. 

"I  felt  the  building  should  be  finished  for 
Jack  Kennedy,"  he  said.  "It's  finished  and 
open.  There's  not  a  damn  thing  anybody  can 
do  about  It.  Congress  can  scream — anybody 
can  screskm.  But  it's  there,  and  that's  what 
I  considered  my  Job." 
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NixoNs  Attend  Concert  at  Kennedy  Haix 
(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Washington. — Richard  M.  Nixon  lent  the 
presence  and  prestige  of  the  Presidency  to- 
night to  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  named  in  honor  of  the 
man  who  bested  him  narrowly  11  years  ago 
for  the  nation's  highest  office. 

This  was  the  opening  night  of  the  center's 
2.700-seat  Concert  Hall  following  the  gala 
premiere  last  night  of  Leonard  Bernstein's 
Mass  in  the  adjacent  Opyera  House. 

In  the  Nixon  box  also  were  Mrs.  Nixon,  Mrs. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  and  the  contralto 
Marian  Anderson,  banned  from  singing  In 
Constitution  Hall  near  the  peak  of  her  art 
in  1939  because  of  her  race. 

Tonight's  concert,  and  those  attending  it, 
bore  out  the  sense  of  both  continuity  and 
change  that  Is  part  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph P.  Kennedy,  mother  of  the  assassinated 
President,  was  there  along  with  her  son-in- 
law  and  daughter,  the  Stephen  Smiths;  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  and  Treasury  Sec- 
retary John  B.  Connally,  who  served  in  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson's  Cabinet  and  wa.^  seriously 
wounded  that  November  day  in  Dallas  al- 
most eight  years  ago  In  the  Kennedy  motor- 
cade. 

SYMPHONY    performs 

The  President's  older  daughter.  Patricia, 
who  was  married  in  the  White  House  Rose 
Garden  three  months  ago  to  Edward  Pinch 
Cox,  attended  with  her  husband  and  her 
parents-m-law.  the  Howard  Coxes  of  New 
York  City. 

Tonight's  concert  was  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Symphony,  which  fought  and  lost  the 
battle  of  acoustics  in  Constitution  Hall  here 
for  40  years  and  has  finally  settled  into  a 
fitting  home  at  the  center. 

The  performance  began  with  Beethoven's 
'Consecration  of  the  House"  Overture,  writ- 
ten more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  to 
open  Vienna's  Josephstadt  Theater.  It  ended 
with  "Secular  Canttta  No.  2.  A  Free  Song." 
by  William  Schuman.  who  formerly  headed 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  the  Un- 
coln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  New 
York 

The  composer,  who  won  the  first  Pulitzer 
Prize  given  for  music  for  "Free  Song"  in 
1943.  sat  in  the  Presidential  box  with  his 
wife 

Also  invited  to  share  the  Nixons'  box  was 
Eloger  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Kennedy  center;  David  Lloyd  Kreeger.  a 
patron  of  the  arts  who  is  president  of  the 
National  Symphony  and  gave  $50,000  to  the 
center,  and  their  wives. 

With  them  were  Mrs.  Antal  Doratl,  wife 
of  the  symphony's  music  director  who  con- 
ducted tonight's  concert;  and  Mrs.  Isaac 
Stern,  whose  husband  was  the  soloist  In 
Mozart's  VloUn  Concerto  No.  3  in  O  major. 
Stravinsky's  "Rite  of  Spring"  rounded  out  the 
program  in  the  tiered,  rectangular  hall,  which 
has  white  walls,  red  seats  and  11  huge  crystal 
chandeliers  contributed  to  the  center  by  Nor- 
way. 

Among  other  notables  in  attendance  were 
Sol  Hurok.  the  Impressario,  and  Mrs.  John 
N.  Mitchell,  wife  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mrs.  Elsenhower,  whoee  only  grandson, 
David,  married  Julie  Nixon,  the  President's 
younger  daughter,  in  1968,  rode  from  the 
White  House  to  the  center  tonight  with 
President  Nixon,  the  First  Lady.  Patricia  and 
the  Cox  family. 

The  widow  of  President  Elsenhower,  now 


74.  is  an  honorary  chairman  of  the  center. 
It  was  authorized  by  Congress  dtirlng  her 
husband's  second  Administration. 

The  center's  third  great  hall,  scheduled  to 
open  in  mid-October,  is  named  the  Elsen- 
hower Theater. 

Tonight  was  the  Nixons'  first  appearance 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  They  passed  up  last  night's  spectacular 
premiere  In  the  Opera  House  and  turned  the 
Presidential  box  there  over  to  Mrs.  Rose 
Kennedy,  her  son,  Senatcn-  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  and  other  members 
of  the  family. 

Simultaneously  with  the  National  Sym- 
phony concert,  the  second  official  perform- 
ance of  Bernstein's  Mass  was  going  on 
vrtthin  the  building.  The  two  events  drew 
the  biggest  total  so  far — 5,000  persons — Into 
the  Kennedy  Center. 

Although  the  huge  lobbies  can  easily  con- 
tain a  bigger  crowd,  the  performances  were 
staggered  because  of  the  potential  strain 
on  parking  and  dining  facilities  within  the 
building. 

The  Mass  began  at  7:30,  running  two  hours 
without  intermission.  The  concert's  opening 
hour  was  scheduled  for  8:30  p.m.,  running 
for  two  hours  including  the  intermission. 

Miss  Anderson,  now  nearing  70  and  one  of 
the  honored  guests  tonight,  was  refused  per- 
mission 32  years  ago  to  give  a  concert  in 
Constitution  Hall  by  the  organization  that 
owns  it,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  promptly 
quit  the  D.A.R.  in  protest  against  its  anti- 
Negro  policies. 

The  great  contralto  sang  Instead  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  on  E^aster  Sunday  in  1939 
before  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  members  of  the  Roose- 
velt Cabinet  and  a  crowd  of  75,000,  She  went 
on  to  establish  a  world  reputation  with  her 
luminous  voice  and  presence.  She  has  served 
for  five  years  of  a  six-year  term  on  the 
National  Council  of  Arts  appointed  to  the 
post  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Bernstein  Mass  Reflects  Broadway  Work 
(By  Harold  C.  Schonberg) 

Washington. — There  were  heated  argu- 
ments about  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  even  before  It  opened. 
Wednesday,  the  big  palace  on  the  Potomac 
was  officially  inaugurated,  with  a  perform- 
ance of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Mass  In  the 
Opera  House.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
music,  still  one  more  element  about  the 
center  will  be  controversial.  Indeed,  the  ar- 
guments had  started  with  the  first  public 
rehearsal  last  Sunday. 

There  were  those  who  dismissed  the  Mass 
out  of  hand  as  vulgar  trash,  saying  deri- 
sively that  it  was  worthy  of  the  building. 
There  were  those  who  were  distressed  about 
the  treatment  of  the  Catholic  liturgy,  espe- 
cially the  moment  where  the  Cross  is  de- 
stroyed. There  were  those  who  said  that 
Bernstein  had  put  his  finger  exactly  on  what 
alls  the  Church  today,  and  that  his  Mass  was 
a  relevant  commentary  on  religious  problems. 

And  there  were  those,  especially  among  the 
youthful  members  of  the  audiences,  who 
screamed  and  applauded  and  cheered  and 
cried  and  said  it  was  the  most  beautiful  thing 
that  they  had  ever  heard. 

The  text  of  the  Bernstein  Mass  follows  the 
Catholic  liturgy,  from  the  Kyrle  through  to 
the  Agnus  Del.  But  that  Is  only  the  frame- 
work. Additional  texts  have  been  supplied 
by  Bernstein  and  Stephen  Schwartz.  In  some 
of  the  orthodox  sections  of  the  Mass,  Bern- 
stein has  created  a  stylized,  chantlike  set- 
tings, on  the  order  of  what  Stravinsky  did 
In  his  "Symphony  of  Psalms." 

Elsewhere,  there  is  a  wild  melange  of  every- 
thing. One  can  hear  r(xk.  Broadway  tunes 
that  echo  "WAt  Side  Story"  and  "Fancy 
Free."  raga.  Beatles,  ballads.  Copland,  cho- 
rales, revival-meeting  tunes,  hymns  and 
marching  bands. 


The  work  employs  huge  forces — more  than 
200  participants — and  the  list  of  credlU  read! 
like  an  honor  roll  of  show  business.  Settings 
by  Oliver  Smith.  Choreography  by  Alvln  Alley. 
Costumes  by  Frank  Thompaon.  Lighting  by 
Gilbert  Hemsley  Jr.  Produced  by  Roger  L. 
Stevens. 

The  conductor  was  the  talented  Maurice 
Peress,  who  had  been  selected  by  Bernstein 
as  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  about  10  years  ago.  Mr.  Peress 
is  conductor  of  the  Austin  and  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Symphonies,  both  in  Texas. 

In  this  Mass,  which  the  composer  describes 
as  a  theater  piece  for  singers,  dancers,  and 
players,  there  is  a  story  line  and  a  set  of 
premises.  The  Priest-celebrant,  a  Christ-fig- 
ure, comes  from  youth  and  eventually  returns 
to  youth.  He  has  symbolized  orthodox  re- 
ligion, but  orthodox  religion  no  longer  works. 

Orthodox  religion,  implies  the  text  of  the 
Bernstein  Mass,  certainly  has  not  stopped 
the  butchery  in  Vietnam.  Nor  has  It  support- 
ed the  paclfistlc  endeavors  of  the  Berrlgan 
brothers.  The  "Dona  Nobis  Pacem" — "Give  Us 
Peace" — of  the  Mass  is  a  strong  antiwar  state- 
ment. It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  Celebrant 
goes  mad.  He  breaks  the  Cross,  despoils  the 
altar,  rids  himself  of  his  vestments.  (Mad 
scenes  for  men  are  rsj-e.  One  previous  at- 
tempt was  Peter  Maxwell  Davles's  "Eight 
Songs  for  a  Mad  King."  composed  a  few 
years  ago.) 

What  the  world  needs,  says  the  Mass, 
along  with  Ludwlg  van  Beethoven  about  150 
years  ago,  is  the  brotherhood  of  man.  To 
emphasize  the  point,  there  is  a  great  laylng- 
on  of  hands  when  choir  boys  descend  Into  the 
audience  and  press  the  flesh  of  everybody  In 
sight.  "Pass  It  on,"  they  whisper.  The  audi- 
ence Is  suffused  with  peace  and  love. 

Leonard  Bernstein's  Mass,  almost  two  hours 
long  without  an  intermission,  is  a  very  chic 
affair.  It  offers  a  sentimental  response  to 
great  problems  of  our  time.  Musically,  it  Is  a 
stylistic  phantasmagoria  that  uses  the  fash- 
ionable techniques.  Amplification,  for  in- 
stance. Everything  is  amplified,  as  at  a  rock 
concert — the  singers,  the  orchestra,  and  there 
also  is  lavish  use  of  four-track  pre-recorded 
tape.  The  result  can  be  ear-splitting. 

With  this  kind  of  score,  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  guage  the  acoustics  of  the 
Opera  House.  That  will  have  to  wait  for  the 
performance  of  the  Glnastera  opera,  "Beatrix 
Cencl,"  Friday  night. 

The  fashionable  elements  Include  orches- 
trations by  Hershy  Kay  and  Jonathan 
Tunlck.  The  musical  ideas  all  are  Bernstein, 
but  as  is  customary  in  Broadway  musicals, 
other  hands  have  helped  dress  them  up.  By 
far.  the  best  sections  of  the  Mass  are  the 
Broadway-like  numbers — the  Jazzy,  super- 
rhythmic  sections.  Bernstein  at  his  best  al- 
ways has  been  a  sophisticate,  a  comp>oser  of 
skillful  lightweight  music  who  can  turn  out 
a  soappy  tune  or  a  sweet-flowing  ballad.  That 
is  what  has  made  his  work  on  Broadway  so 
superior.  And,  fortunately,  about  tw^o-thlrds 
of  the  Mass  Is  gay  and  lighthearted. 

But  in  his  more  serious  music  Bernstein 
has  tended  to  sound  derivative.  When  Bern- 
stein struggles  with  the  infinite,  he  has  gen- 
erally been  thrown  for  a  loss,  as  in  his 
"Jeremiah"  or  "Kaddlsh"  symphonies.  And  so 
It  18  in  the  Mass.  The  serious  musical  con- 
tent is  pretentious  and  thin,  as  thin  as  the 
watery  liberalism  that  dominates  the  message 
of  the  work.  At  the  end,  both  music  and  text 
descend  into  a  slick  kind  of  bathos. 

For  love  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  will 
not  solve  our  pioblems.  Better  housing.  Jobs 
for  everybody,  and  adherence  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  will  do  a  lot  more.  Anyway,  the  ones 
who  talk  loudest  about  universal  love  are 
generally  the  ones  who  are  the  greatest 
haters.  At  times  the  Mass  Is  little  more  than 
fashionable  kitsch.  It  is  a  pseudo-serious 
effort  at  rethinking  the  Mass  that  basically 
is,  I  think,  cheap  and  vtilgar.  It  is  a  show- 
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biz  Mass,  the  work  of  a  musician  who  de^Mr- 
stftly  wants  to  b«  with  It. 

So  this  Mass  Is  with  It — this  week.  But 
what  about  next  year? 

MnsK :  VsxvE  im  "Picabo"  :  Kzaxx  Lkaos  Citt 
Opeka's  PaoDucnoN  With  a  Sthoko  Sknsv 
OF  Bhtthm 

(By  Raymond  Erlcson) 

The  New  York  City  Opera's  production  of 
•The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  given  Its  first  per- 
formance of  the  season  on  Wednesday  night, 
skims  lightly,  entertainingly  and  somewhat 
superficially  through  the  Mozart  work.  The 
production  has  been  around  a  long  time,  and 
it  Is  to  the  singers'  credit  that  they  performed 
with  as  much  verve  as  they  did. 

Christopher  Keene  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this.  The  young  conductor 
was  leading  the  opera  for  the  first  time  here, 
and  he  brought  to  it  a  very  strong  sense  of 
rhythm,  which  kept  the  score  effervescent. 

His  tempos  were  not  rigid,  but  he  stuck  to 
them  more  persistently  than  many  of  his  col- 
leagues do.  In  a  few  ensembles  this  seemed 
to  take  the  singers  by  surprise,  but  Mr. 
Keene  was  obviously  going  to  lead,  not  fol- 
low. Yet  he  showed  consideration  for  the 
voices  by  keeping  the  weight  of  the  orches- 
tral tone  down. 

The  acting  was  deft,  although  no  one 
characterization  cut  deeply.  The  singing  was 
equally  assured,  but.  in  having  to  sing  In 
Sngllsh,  the  cast  often  had  to  forgo  the 
nuances  in  the  Mozart  vocal  line.  The  best 
singing  came  from  Michael  Devlin's  youth- 
ful Figaro,  Johanna  Meier's  fine,  lyrical 
Countess  ( barring  some  shaky  opening  meas- 
ures) and  Kay  Creed's  diminutive  Cheru- 
bino. 

There  was  a  pert  Susanna  from  Patricia 
Wise,  an  unusually  sweet,  noncarlcatured 
Marcelllna  from  Beverly  Evans,  a  fatuous 
Count  from  John  Darrenkamp,  an  agreeable 
Bartolo  from  Edward  Pierson.  Bernard  Pitch's 
new  and  competent  Basllio.  Jack  Blttner's 
crusty  Antonio  and  Syble  Young's  lively 
Barbarina  were  equally  pleasant.  For  all  of 
them  "Figaro"  was  a  light  comedy.  Of  the 
underlying  satire  there  was  no  trace. 


Entbrtainmknt  Events 
thkatkr.  last  kicht 
No  Place  To  Be  Somebody,  opened  at 
the  Morocco  Theater;  Out  of  Control,  opened 
at  the  Actors  Playhouse.  Reviews  will  appear 
In  later  editions  and  will  be  reprinted  to- 
morrow in  the  editions  for  which  they  were 
not  available  this  morning. 

THZATEX,  TONIGHT 

Puerto  Ric&n  Traveling  Theater,  drama- 
tl2»d  anthology  of  Puerto  Rlcan  short  stories. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  81st  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  7;  30. 

OPKRAS.  TONIGHT 

New  York  City  Opera,  Charpentler's 
"Louise."  with  Meier,  Oreenspon.  Theyard 
and  Hall.  Wilson  conducting.  New  York  State 
Theater,  8:15. 

Light  Opera  of  New  York,  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan's   "The    Oondoliers,"    8:30. 

CONCBRTS,  TODAT 

Jazz  Adventures.  Clark  Terry  Big  Band. 
La  Martinique,  57  West  57th  Street,  noon. 

Margaret  Ann  Hamlsh,  violin,  Lincoln 
Center   Library-Museum,   6:30. 

Original  Rock'n'Roll  Show,  with  the  Clef- 
tones.  The  Cadillacs.  Harvey  and  the  Moon- 
glows  and  the  Alan  Freed  Band.  Academy  of 
Music.  126  East  14th  Street,  7:30  and  10:30. 

Ray  CopMland  Jazz  Band.  St.  Albans  Park, 
Queens,  7:30. 

Albert  Armen.  Cordovox  player.  Carnegie 
Recital  Hall,  9. 

DANCE.  TONIGHT 

Lonny  Joseph  Gordon  and  Kinetic  Theater- 
Dance.  Summergarden,  Museum  of  Modern 
Art.  8. 


New  York  Dance  Festival,  Delacorte  Thea- 
ter, Central  Park  at  81st  Street.  James  Cun- 
ningham/Acme Dance  Company  (Lauren's 
Dream):  Eleo  Pomare  Dance  Company  ("No- 
ther  Shade  of  Blue;  Las  Deeenamarados) ; 
Bhaskar  (Naga  Nlrtham:  Surya  Nlrthan); 
Joee  Llmon  Dance  Company  (La  Mallnche; 
The  Exiles) :  Vlolette  Verdy  and  Helgl  Tomas- 
son  (Tchaikovsky  Pas  de  Deux),  8,  Tickets 
distributed  at  6. 

CABABET,  TONIGHT 

Downstairs  at  the  Upstairs,  37  West  56th 
Street,  Joan  Rivers,  comedienne. 

Dangerfleld's,  1118  First  Avenue  Kenn 
Chertok  and  Joyce  Maurer,  singers;  Rodney. 
Dangerfield.  comedian. 


VwHriTEs  or  the  Opening:  Rich  and  Unrich 

Mingle 

(By  McCandllsh  Phillips) 

Somewhere  in  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  Washington. — Riv- 
ers of  i>eople  moved  tonight  through  the 
valleys  called  entrance  halls  here  as  the  rich, 
the  famous  and  the  mighty  came  thronging 
In  for  the  premiere.  Liberally  mixed  among 
them  were  the  unrich.  the  unknown  and  the 
curious. 

A  democracy  of  dress  prevails  in  this  cul- 
tural center  of  the  American  democracy.  A 
student  in  a  gray  sweatshirt  stood  nesir  the 
velvet  robe-barriers  of  the  Opera  House,  near 
eight  young  people  in  vaguely  Indian  garb. 
A  man  in  a  screaming  red  polo  shirt  looked 
like  a  cardinal  among  penguins. 

A  stout  woman  wore  cream-tone  slacks,  a 
slim  woman  wore  hot  pants.  A  man  about  55 
kept  cool  in  walking  shorts. 

Two  women  pushing  baby  carriages  wheeled 
within  four  feet  of  the  foyer  bar,  where  men 
and  women  of  high  station  were  sipping 
champagne  A  man  carrying  a  shopping  bag 
took  the  curtains  in  his  fingers  and  gave 
them  an  evaluatory  pinch. 

"Well,  we  labeled  this.  Black  Tie  Optional— 
you  know  what  that  means,"  an  official  of 
the  center  said. 

The  tour  group  sailed  over  a  sea  of  crimson 
broadlooin  and  was  washed  into  the  Israeli 
Room,  a  quiet  b8u;kwater  of  the  center,  whose 
appointments  are  not  yet  apparent. 

"All  of  the  instruments  of  the  Bible  will 
be  on  the  wall,"  the  guide  said.  "On  the 
ceiling  there'll  be  a  mural  from  a  Biblical 
story,  which  I  can't  remember  the  story." 

"Something  from  the  Old  Testament  prob- 
ably."  a  woman  in  the  group  said  drily. 

"The  guide  knew  the  precise  Identity  of 
two  works  of  sculpture  by  Henri  Laurens 
on  the  box-tier  level  outside  the  Concert 
Hall,  "Ocean  Nymph"  and  a  reclining  figure 
called  "Autumn."  but  her  enunciation  lacked 
finesse. 

"Bottom?"  a  short  woman  m  a  yellow  dress 
asked. 

"Aat-umn."  the  guide  said  in  a  low  voice, 
but  with  exaggerated  plainness. 

The  Grand  Foyer,  with  18  identical  crystal 
chandeliers,  runs  600  feet  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  "Is  that  side  different?"  a  man 
asked,  having  walked  about  280  feet  to  the 
center. 

"No."  he  was  told,  "If  you've  come  this  far, 
you've  seen  it  all." 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  came  to  the 
center  of  the  foyer  and  stopped.  "It  has  a 
majesty  about  It."  he  said.  "There's  a  tre- 
mendous beauty  to  it — without  being  overly 
ostentatious.  It  has  class,  dignity.  I  love  It." 

The  former  Vice  President  gazed  for  a 
moment  at  the  great  bronze  head  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  "He's  got  the  chin  up,  that's 
great,"  Mr.  Humphrey  said,  holding  his  chin 
at  approximately  the  same  jaunty  Presiden- 
tial tilt. 

Either  the  Grand  Foyer  swallows  noise  or 
It  awes  people  almost  Into  silence.  Perhaps 
300  people  stood  milling  in  It  before  per- 
formance time,  making  so  little  noise  that 


a  blindfolded  man  might  have  gueeeed  him- 
self to  be  among  40  people  looking  at  paint- 
ings In  an  art  gallery. 

Hundreds  of  people  sought  seats  for  to- 
night's premiere  but  were  disappointed.  Per- 
haps the  ultimate  refinement  in  ticket 
espionage  was  carried  out  by  Lill  Samaha, 
who  has  homes  In  Maryland  and  Beirut, 
Lebanon.  "I  followed  the  young  man  who  had 
the  envelopes  with  the  tickets  for  the  em- 
bassies who  didn't  show  up,"  she  said.  Even 
at  that  she  did  not  get  In. 

A  woman  in  a  black  gown  with  red  hair 
fainted  at  the  entrance  to  the  Opera  House. 
Her  escort,  and  five  red-jacketed  ushers 
stood  near  her  fallen  form  and  one  of  them 
waved  a  program  over  her  head.  "Are  those 
tickets  avaUable?"  a  bystander  asked. 

A  woman  of  advanced  middle  age  mixed 
with  the  premiere  throng,  celebrity  hunting. 
"You  should  see  the  autographs  I've  got," 
she  told  a  friend  enthusiastl«illy,  waving  her 
autograph  book.  "Averell  Harrlman  and  Greg- 
ory Peck." 

The  Mass  Blends  Music,  Dance  and  Drama 
bernstein's  new  work  retlects  his  back- 
ground on  broadway 

(By  Harold  C.  Schonberg) 

Washington. — There  were  heated  argu- 
ments about  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  even  before  It  opened.  Tonight, 
the  big  palace  on  the  Potomac  was  officially 
Inaugurated,  with  a  performance  of  Leonard 
Bernstein's  Mass  in  the  Opera  House.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  music,  still  one 
more  element  about  the  center  will  be  con- 
troversial. Indeed,  the  arguments  had  started 
with  the  first  public  rehearsal  last  Sunday. 

Thnre  were  those  who  dismissed  the  Mass 
out  of  hand  as  vulgar  trash,  saying  derisively 
that  It  was  worthy  of  the  building.  There 
were  those  who  were  distressed  about  the 
treatment  of  the  Catholic  liturgy,  especially 
the  moment  where  the  Cross  was  destroyed. 
There  were  those  who  said  that  his  Mass  was 
a  relevant  commentary  on  religious  problems. 

And  there  were  those,  especially  among 
the  youthful  members  of  the  audiences,  who 
screamed  and  applauded  and  cheered  and 
cried  and  said  It  was  the  most  beautiful  thing 
they  had  ever  heard. 

The  text  of  the  Bernstein  Mass  follows  the 
Catholic  liturgy,  from  the  Kyrle  through  to 
the  .\gnus  Del.  But  that  Is  only  the  frame- 
work Additional  texts  have  been  supplied  by 
Bernstein  and  Stephen  Schwartz.  In  some  of 
the  orthodox  sections  of  the  Mass.  Bernstein 
has  created  stylized,  chantlike  "Symphony  of 
Psalms." 

Elsewhere,  there  Is  a  wild  melange  of  every- 
thing. One  can  hear  rock,  Broadway  tunes 
that  echo  "West  Side  Story"  and  "Fancy 
FYee,"  raga,  Beatles,  Ballads.  Copland,  cho- 
rales, revival-meeting  tunes,  hymns,  and 
marching  bands. 

The  work  employs  huge  forces — more  than 
200  participants — and  the  list  of  credits  reads 
like  an  honor  roll  of  show  business.  Settings 
by  Oliver  Smith.  Choreography  by  Alvin 
Alley.  Costumes  by  Frank  Thompson.  Light- 
ing by  Gilbert  Hemsley  Jr.  Produced  by 
Rodger  L.  Stevens. 

The  conductor  was  the  talented  Maurice 
Peress.  who  had  been  selected  by  Bernstein 
as  an  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  about  10  years  ago.  Mr.  Peress 
is  conductor  of  the  Austin  and  Corpus 
Christi  Symphonies.  Both  in  Texas. 

In  this  Mass,  which  the  composer  describes 
as  a  theater  piece  for  singers,  dancers,  and 
players,  there  is  a  story  line  and  a  set  of 
premises.  The  Priest-celebrant,  a  Christ- 
figure,  comes  from  youth  and  eventually 
returns  to  youth.  He  has  symbolized  ortho- 
dox religion,  but  orthodox  religion  no  longer 
works. 

Orthodox  religion.  Implies  the  text  of  the 
Bernstein  Mass,  certainly  has  not  stopped  the 
butchery  in  Vietnam.  Nor  has  It  supported 
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the  paclflstlc  endeavors  of  the  Berrlgan 
brothers.  The  "Dona  Nobis  Pacem — "Give  Us 
Peace" — of  the  Mass  Is  a  strong  antiwar 
statement.  It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  Cele- 
brant goes  mad.  He  breaks  the  Cross, 
despoils  the  altar,  rids  himself  of  his  vest- 
ments. (Mad  scenes  for  men  are  rare.  One 
previous  attempt  was  Peter  Maxwell  Davles's 
"Eight  Songs  for  a  Mad  King,"  composed  a 
few  years  ago.) 

What  the  world  needs,  says  the  Mass,  along 
with  Ludwlg  van  Beethoven  about  160  years 
ago,  is  the  brotherhood  of  man.  To  empha- 
size the  point,  there  Is  a  great  laying  on  of 
hands  when  choir  boys  descend  Into  the 
audience  and  press  the  flesh  of  everybody  in 
Bight.  "Pass  it  on,"  they  whisper.  The  audi- 
ence is  suffused  with  peace  and  love. 

Leonard  Bernstein's  Mass,  almost  two 
hours  long  without  an  intermission,  is  a  very 
chic  affair.  It  offers  a  sentimental  response 
to  great  problems  of  our  time.  MusloaUy,  it 
Is  a  stylistic  phantasmagoria  that  uses  the 
fashionable  techniques.  Amplification,  for 
instance.  Everything  is  amplified,  as  at  a  rock 
concert — the  singers,  the  orchestra,  and  there 
also  Is  lavish  use  of  four-track  pre-recorded 
tape.  The  result  can  be  ear-splitting. 

With  this  kind  of  score,  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  gauge  the  acoustics  of  the 
Opera  House.  That  will  have  to  wait  for  the 
performances  of  the  Olnastera  opera,  "Bea- 
trix Cencl,"  Friday  night. 

The  fashionable  elements  include  orches- 
trations by  Hershy  Kay  and  Jonathan  Tuick. 
The  musical  Ideas  all  are  Bernstein,  but  as 
is  customary  in  Broadway  musicals,  other 
hands  have  helped  dress  them  up.  By  far, 
the  best  sections  of  the  Mass  are  the  Broad- 
way-like numbers — the  Jazzy,  super-rhyth- 
mic sections.  Bernstein  at  his  best  always 
has  been  a  sophisticate,  a  composer  of  skill- 
ful lightweight  music  who  can  turn  out  a 
snappy  tune  or  a  sweet-flowing  ballad.  That 
Is  what  has  made  his  work  on  Broadway 
so  superior.  And.  fortunately,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Mass  is  gay  and  light-hearted. 

But  In  his  more  serious  music  Bernstein 
has  tended  to  sound  derivative.  When  Bern- 
stein struggles  with  the  infinite,  he  hss  gen- 
erally been  thrown  for  a  loss,  as  in  his  "Jere- 
miah" or  "Kaddlsh"  symponles.  And  so 
It  is  in  the  Mass.  The  serious  musical  con- 
tent is  pretentious  and  thin,  as  thin  as  the 
watery  liberalism  that  dominates  the  mes- 
sage of  the  work.  At  the  end,  both  music 
and  text  descend  into  a  slick  kind  of  bathos. 

For  love  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  will 
not  solve  our  problems.  Better  housing,  jobs 
for  everybody,  and  adherence  to  the  BUI  of 
Rights  will  do  a  lot  more.  Anyway,  the  ones 
who  talk  loudest  about  our  universal  love 
are  generally  the  one?  who  are  the  greatest 
haters.  At  times  the  Mass  is  little  more  than 
fashionable  Kitch.  It  Is  a  pseudo-serious 
effort  at  rethinking  the  Mass  that  basically 
Is,  I  think,  cheap  and  vulgar.  It  Is  a  show 
biz  Mass.  the  work  of  a  musician  who  des- 
perately wants  to  be  with  It. 

So  this  Mass  is  with  it — this  week.  But 
what  about  next  year? 

Animated  Ailey  TROtrpE  Infuses  a  Piece 
WrrH    RrruALisTic    Power 
(By  Cllve  Barnes) 
Washington.  Sept.  8 — There  is.  after  all. 
no  business  like  show  business,  and  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
has  apparently  opened  its  proceedings  with  a 
Broadway   musical.   It   is  by  Leonard  Bern- 
stein,  and    is   called   a   Mass,   but   that  will 
deceive  few. 

All  these  state  and  formal  offerings  that  are 
used  to  open  opera  houses  tend  to  be  com- 
promises between  aspiration  and  reality,  and 
this  compromise,  an  eclectic,  ecumenical, 
multiracial,  multipurpose  pageant.  Is  consid- 
erably jollier  than  most.  As  a  Broadway  musi- 
cal it  is  in  the  semi-abstract  tradition  of 
"Hair."  Although  It  is  better  groomed,  rath- 
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er  shorter  and,  naturally,  as  befitting  such 
an  occasion,  a  great  deal  more  respectable. 

However,  there  was  a  certain  wry  pleasure 
In  noting  Bernstein  occasionally  slipping  his 
words  of  peace  across  In  this  new  tempo  of 
Washington.  It  Is  so  easy  to  remember  that 
Bernstein  Is  chic  that  you  sometimes  forget 
that  he  is  also  occasionally  radical. 

The  piece  begins  with  an  every-man  Cele- 
brant (well  played  by  Alan  Titus)  playing 
on  his  guitar  and  with  a  sandbox,  which  is 
presumably  a  symbol  of  time  and  earth.  Then 
we  have  Bernstein's  asseveration  of  life  and 
belief  in  God — expressed  In  the  stylistic  out- 
line of  a  mass,  but  as  one  of  the  songs  itself 
said:  "Don't  look  for  content  beneath  the 
style." 

Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  Gordon  David- 
son, the  director,  and  Alvln  Alley,  the  chore- 
ographer this  is  never  a  staged  cantata.  They 
both  make  adroit  use  of  a  limited  space  of- 
fered by  Oliver  Smith's  sparsely  effective  set- 
ting—a  row  of  pews  reminiscent  of  his  "Les 
Noces"  setting  and  separated  by  a  staircase. 

In  front  of  this.  Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr. 
Alley  stage  a  celebration  and  a  fiesta.  The 
dancing — performed  by  the  Ailey  Company — 
has  just  the  right  ritualistic  power,  and  Mr. 
Davidson  has  combined  all  his  disparate  ele- 
ments— such  as  a  boy's  choir,  marching  brass 
band  and  slouching  jazzband — Into  an  ani- 
mated and  often  even  compelling  stage  pic- 
ture. He  Is  helped  by  a  very  experienced  cast. 
Including  such  Broadway  stalwarts  as  David 
Cryer  and  Walter  Willison. 

The  difficulty  Is  the  basic  triviality  of  the 
material.  Mr.  Bernstein  Is  sincere  but  bland. 
He  murmurs  approvingly  of  draft  evasion  and 
ecology,  and  he  tries  rock  music  as  eagerly  as 
he  tries  to  emulate  the  music  of  Carl  Orfl. 
And  yet.  It  never  seems  to  add  up  to  the  sum 
of  his  hopes.  The  writings — by  the  composer 
assisted  by  Stephen  Schwartz — Is  especially 
banal. 

Still,  the  Opera  House  is  open.  It  was  a 
cheerful  painless  occasion,  and  New  York  no 
longer  has  the  ugliest  opera  house  In  North 
America,  Washington  is  to  be  congratulated 
heartily  on  the  new  complex.  It  will  perhaps 
never  win  a  beauty  prize — ^but  the  slghtUnes 
are  good,  the  stage  Is  ample  and  the  seats  are 
comfortable.  Now  it  only  remains  to  see  what 
Washington  does  with  its  new  toy.  It  should 
have  permanent  full-time  resident  compa- 
nies of  Its  own — this  is  too  useful  a  facility 
to  be  used  merely  as  a  booking  house. 

Center  Will  Need  Funds  To  Realize  Broad 

Goals 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 

Washington. — Four  Presidents — Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon— have 
played  a  direct  part  in  creating  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  The 
man  whose  memorial  the  center  has  become 
had  such  an  institution  partly  In  mind  when 
he  said  a  few  weeks  before  his  death :  "I  look 
forward  to  an  America  which  commands  re- 
spect throughout  the  world  not  only  for  its 
strength  but  for  Its  civilization  as  well.  I  see 
little  of  more  Importance  for  the  future  of 
our  country  and  our  civilization  than  full 
recognition  of  the  place  of  the  artist." 

It  was  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  who  on  Sept. 
2.  1958,  signed  Into  law  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act.  which  provided  for  a  Govern- 
ment-owned site  and  specified  that  funds  for 
the  building  must  be  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions.  When  the  time  limit  expired 
in  September,  1963,  Mr.  Kennedy  signed 
amending  legislation  extending  the  fund- 
raising  deadline.  Early  in  1964,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  pushed  through  a  bipartisan 
measure  making  the  center  a  memorial  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  authorizing  a  Federal 
matching  contribution  of  $15.5-mlllion.  Al- 
most two  years  ago,  Richard  M.  Nixon  ob- 
tained legislation  authorizing  $7.6-mllUon 
more  in  matching  funds. 


JOHN     ADAMS'S    PREDICTION 

These  four  Presidents,  like  some  others 
before  them,  had  been  aware  that  Washing- 
ton as  a  world  capital  could  not  afford  to  be 
second-rate  in  the  arts.  And,  Indeed,  it  was 
John  Adams  who  predicted  when  the  young 
nation  was  struggling  to  establish  Itself 
firmly  that  the  time  would  come  when  his 
grandchildren  would  be  able  to  devote  them- 
selves to  cultural  pursuits. 

But  does  a  huge  building,  however,  well- 
endowed  with  auditoriums,  backstage  facil- 
ities and  opulent  foyers  for  glamorous  as- 
semblies, in  itself  assure  the  pursuit  and 
enjoyment  of   worthy  cultural  goals? 

Obviously  not,  but  buildings  of  some  sort 
are  required,  and  anyone  who  knows  a  llttl^ 
of  Washington  history  will  aigree  that  there 
have  been  occasions  when  an  existing  hall 
or  the  absence  of  one  led  to  acute  embarrass- 
ment. Only  32  years  ago  a  new  American 
star,  Marian  Anderson,  was  forbidden  the 
use  of  Constitution  Hall  for  a  concert  be- 
cause she  was  black.  And  only  several  years 
ago  the  Australian  ambassador,  who  wished 
to  introduce  his  country's  ballet  with  the 
proper  diplomatic  fiourlsh.  had  to  transport 
his  party  by  bus  to  Baltimore  because  no 
adequate  stage  was  available  in  the  capital. 

A  suitable  framework 

The  first  significance  of  the  new  center, 
then,  Is  that  the  capital  at  long  last  has  a 
place  where  all  the  performing  arts,  cur  own 
as  well  as  those  of  other  lands,  can  be  pre- 
sented in  a  suitable  framework. 

The  next  question  often  raised  about  the 
center  is:  Will  it  be  anything  more  than  a 
showcase  for  the  famous  and  established? 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Julius  Rudel,  the  center's  music  director, 
have  said  repeatedly  that  they  wanted  the 
programing  to  be  creative.  With  the  three 
opening  productions  in  the  Opera  House — 
Leonard  Bernstein's  new  Mass,  Alberto 
Ginastera's  new  opera,  "Beatrix  Cencl,"  and 
the  new  production  of  Handel's  rarely  heard 
opera  "Arlodante" — they  have  offered  proof 
of    their    willingness    to    be    adventurous. 

The  test  of  a  commitment  to  be  creative 
will  come  in  the  months  and  years  ahead  but, 
as  everyone  who  hsis  been  around  the  arts 
realizes,  such  a  commltimpt  must  be  backed 
with  money.  World-famous  artists  and  en- 
sembles will  surely  fill  the  center.  New  works 
and  young  artists  may  not,  and  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  will  have  to  find  the  means  to 
present  them,  for  it  knows  that  this  Is  one 
of  its  obligations. 

WELCOME    for    ALL    ASPECTS 

Another  question  perturbing  some  ob- 
servers is:  Win  the  Kennedy  Center,  a  tax- 
supported  institution,  be  for  the  exclusive 
relaxation  and  display  of  the  rich  and  the 
chic? 

The  center's  board  and  management  have 
made  abundantly  clear  that  they  want  every 
aspect  of  the  performing  arts,  from  the  most 
lofty  to  the  most  popular,  to  be  welcome  and 
that  provisions  must  be  made  for  people  who 
can  afford  to  pay  little  or  nothing  for  tickets. 
On  these  Issues,  too,  time  will  tell  whether 
the  broadest  goals  can  be  realized,  and  here, 
too.  the  goals  can  become  reality  only  with 
adequate  financial  support. 

Such  support  may  come  from  private 
sources — Individual,  business  and  founda- 
tion— but  much  of  it,  knowledgeable  observ- 
ers believe,  must  come  from  government.  Re- 
sistance Is  expected  from  quarters  that  have 
cried  out  against  putting  tax  money  into 
"frills"  such  as  the  arts. 

LARGE    SUMS    FOR    STADIUMS 

But  there  is  now  ample  precedent  in  Amer- 
ica for  government  support  of  amenities  that 
please,  excite  and  enrich  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple. Government  units  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  including  the  capital,  have  pro- 
Tided  large  sums  for  stadiums  where  profea- 
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BionAl  football  and  baaeball  tcaiBa  charge 
wbatever  the  traffic  will  bear.  Government 
units  have  also  made  considerable  contribu- 
tions toward  cultural  centers,  and  It  is  now 
fixed  Federal  and  state  policy  that  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  for  the  creation 
and  dissemination  of  the  arts. 

The  Kennedy  Center,  even  more  than  such 
art  meccas  as  Lincoln  Center  In  New  York 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center,  can  be  a 
focal  point  for  all  America.  With  enough  fi- 
nancial support,  It  could  bring  Into  being 
such  needed  Institutions  as  a  national  the- 
ater and  a  national  opera.  Besides  attracting 
creators,  performers  and  audiences  to  Itself, 
it  could  help  to  radiate  the  performing  arts 
to  regions  that  have  had.  If  anything,  no 
more  than  a  glancing  exposure  to  them. 

"Mass"  Trimbles  on  the  Edge  of  Orxatkxss 
(By  Irving  Lowens) 

The  Kennedy  Center  last  night  began  its 
ofBclal  life  as  a  national  showcase  for  the 
performing  arts  In  the  most  auspicious  fash- 
lon,  presenting  the  world  premiere  of 
Leonard  Bernstein's  long-awaited  "Mass."  an 
extraordinary  work  which  trembles  at  the 
edge  of  greatness. 

"Mass"  Is  most  assuredly  Bernstein's  most 
eloquent  statement  of  the  condition  of  man 
In  our  age  of  anxiety,  a  matter  which  has 
been  something  of  an  obsession  with  him 
throughout  his  career. 

And  It  may  well  go  down  in  the  history 
books  as  his  finest  achievement — at  least 
until  Sept.  8,  1971 — as  a  serious  composer. 

This  Is  not  a  Mass  In  the  liturgical  sense. 
"Mass"  Is  the  title  of  "a  theater  piece  for 
singers,  players  and  dancers"  (as  it  is  ac- 
curately described  in  its  subtitle)  utilizing. 
as  Its  center,  portions  from  the  liturgy  of  the 
Roman  Mass. 

The  time-hallowed  Latin  words  of  the 
traditional  Roman  Mass,  as  evocative  as 
poetry,  form  the  central  core  of  "Mass." 

Ringing  this  central  core,  as  the  rings 
around  Saturn,  is  a  stunningly  imaginative 
procession  of  commentaries  and  meditations, 
In  music  and  action. 

The  chorus  sings  the  solemn  words  of  the 
Conflteor:  "Conflteor  Deo  Omnlpotentl"  (I 
confess  to  Almighty  Ood) . 

Instant  segue  to  a  rock  group.  The  singer 
belts  out : 

If  I  could,  I'd  confess 
Qood  and  loud,  nice  and  slow 

Get  this  load  off  my  chest 
Yes,  but  how.  Lord — I  don't  know. 
Bang.  A  blues  singer  moans : 

Well  I  went  to  the  holy  man  and  I  confessed 
Look.  I  can  beat  my  breast  with  the  best 
And  I'll  say  almost  anything  that  gets  me 

blessed 
Upon  request. 

The  idea  of  using  a  basic  text  with  a  series 
of  glosses  I  Bernstein  calls  them  strophes)  is 
dlsarmlngly  simple  but  most  ingenious. 
Bernstein  puts  It  to  brilliant  use,  developing 
It  Into  a  novel  and  very  convincing  dnunatlc 
unit. 

The  larger  dramaturgy  of  "Mass"  is,  logi- 
cally enough,  determined  by  the  structure  of 
the  RomAn  Utxu'gy. 

Gradually,  one  becomes  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  singers,  dancers  and  players  on  the 
stage  are.  In  reality,  the  surrogates  for  the 
people  who  are  not  on  the  stage,  for  the  now 
people,  the  flower-children,  the  soul-brothers, 
the  squares,  the  protesters,  the  conformists. 
for  all  those  who  are  seeking  answers  to 
trcubllnK   questions. 

One  also  becomes  increasingly  aware  of 
the  significance  of  the  Celebrant  of  the  Mass, 
of  the  figure  who  stands  between  man  and 
God  and  speaks  to  the  Godhead  in  behalf  of 
his  fellow-man. 

The  Celebrant  begins  as  a  simple  regular 
guy  in  blue  denims,  who  doffs  his  guitar  in 
favor  of  an  unadorned  smock.  As  the  piece 


proceeds.  tUs  garb  grows  Increasingly  elab- 
orate, almost  Imperceptibly,  until  he  ap- 
proaches the  splendor  of  a  prince  of  the 
church. 

And  arching  over  the  whole  Interplay  of 
the  evolving  drama  is  the  deepening  realiza- 
tion of  the  unbridgeable  gap  between  the 
human  and  the  divine,  the  terrible  realiza- 
tion that  some  questions  have  no  answers. 

The  link  between  the  Celebrant  and  the 
Godhead  snaps. 

He,  too.  Is  merely  human.  And  old.  And 
tired.  And  sdone — very  much  alone— In  a  uni- 
verse that  he  does  not  understand. 

Out  of  this  sense  of  loneliness,  of  the  most 
Intense  poignancy,  Bernstein  su:hleves  a  most 
remarkable  catharsis.  Despite  the  lack  of 
answers,  Bernstein  tells  us,  man  cannot  lose 
faith.  He  still  must  sing  "laude,  laudatum 
eum,"  even  though  he  cannot  know  that 
which  he  Is  praising. 

A:-.d  as  the  song  of  praise  grows,  the  people 
on  stage  touch  each  other,  and  embrace,  and 
comfort  each  other  in  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  not  alone. 

The  yearning  of  the  audience  to  participate 
In  this  strange  Ma&s,  has,  by  this  time,  be- 
come so  intense  that  It  Is  almost  tangible.  The 
artificial  barrier  between  those  doing  and 
those  watching  breaks,  the  boy  choristers 
leave  the  stage,  walk  down  the  aisles,  hands 
extended,  to  touch  those  of  the  men  and  the 
women  along  the  aisles. 
"Pass  It  along,"  the  children  whisper 
And  before  you  know  It.  you  are  reaching 
over  to  couch  the  hand  of  your  neighbor,  and 
to  take  comfort  from  his  humanity. 

The  work  concludes,  as  It  must,  with  the 
inevitable  words:  "The  Mass  is  ended;  go  m 
peace." 

The  perceptive  reader  may  have  noticed 
that  I  have  studiously  avoided  any  discussion 
of  the  musical  score  of  "Mass"  until  a  very 
late  point  in  this  review 

The  reason  why  is  linked  up  with  my 
first  paragraph,  which  points  out  the  work 
"trembles  at  the  edge  of  greatness." 

It  does  not  achieve  It,  and  I  fear  that 
the  music  is  the  reason  why. 

Bernstein  Is  a  fantastically  gifted  man  of 
music.  And  he  Is  also  a  fantastically  gifted 
man  of  the  theater.  If  the  score  he  had  writ- 
ten equalled  the  book  . . . 
But  it  doesn't. 

The  composer  Bernstein  draws,  in  "Mass" 
upon  a  wide  variety  of  musical  idioms,  not 
least  of  which  is  that  of  the  Broadway  musi- 
cal. In  some  instances,  the  use  of  Broewl- 
way  is  spectacularly  right.  But  in  others, 
it  is  Just  as  spectacularly  wrong. 

Musically  speaking,  the  most  affecting  pK:>r- 
tlons  of  "Mass"  are  those  in  which  Bern- 
stein relies  upon  his  formidable  lyrical  gift, 
those  in  which  the  melodic  line  is  slow  and 
easy  and  touching. 

The  big  brassy  things  don't  have  It.  They 
have  a  certain  snapplness,  a  certain  vulgari- 
ty, that  detracts  from  the  power  of  the  dra- 
matic conception. 

But  "Mass"  is  a  noble  failure,  daring,  cre- 
ative, and  in  every  way  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion and  worthy  of  the  plaudits  which 
were  heaped  on  it  (and  on  the  composer) 
by  the  awed  audience  in  a  10-mlnute  ova- 
tion. It  Is  a  bigger  work  in  stature,  flawed 
as  it  Is,  than  many  contemporary  "master- 
pieces" by  ootnpoeers  of  lesser  humanity. 

As  to  the  production,  it  was  an  absolute 
dream,    a    delight    from    beginning    to   end. 
The  direction  by  Gordon  Davidson,  terse, 
no  wasted  motion,  expyresslve,  was  a  knock- 
out. 

Alvln  Alley's  choreography  was  excep- 
tionally strong,  some  of  tbe  best  I  have  seen 
from  him,  and  It  was  beautlf\illy  executed. 
The  set  by  Oliver  Smith — a  starkly  simple 
staircase,  with  the  central  section  In  white, 
stretching  upward  into  Infinity  and  reach- 
ing downard  into  the  audience — was  very 
powerful  In  its  symbolism. 


Costumes  (Prank  Thompson),  lighting 
(Oilber  Hemsley,  Jr.).  musical  direction 
(Maurice  Peress),  singing  (the  Norman 
Scrlbner  Choir  and  the  Berkshire  Boys 
Choir)  were  everything  anyone  could  ask 
for. 

Of  the  cast  of  more  than  200,  one  indi- 
vidual must  be  singled  out  for  special  ac- 
claim— Alan  Titus,  the  23 -year -old  American 
baritone  who  triumphed  in  the  key  role  of 
the  Celebrant.  The  part  Is,  it  Is  true,  one 
of  the  Juiciest  that  cotUd  possibly  come  the 
way  of  a  young  artist.  If  the  spectacular 
success  he  achieves  in  "Mass"  does  not  rock- 
et him  into  national  prominence  very  quick- 
ly, I  will  be  much  surprised. 

The  other  big  star  of  the  occasion  was 
the  Kennedy  Center  opera  house,  which  was 
tested  as  perhaps  no  other  opera  house  has 
been  tested  by  the  exceptional  range  and  va- 
riety of  sounds,  both  natural  and  electronic 
that  Bernstein  put  Into  It. 

I  am  overjoyed  to  be  able  to  say  that  It 
passed  the  acoustical  test  easily.  It  is  a  fine 
house.  Intimate,  with  great  warmth  and  good 
balance  between  what  goes  on  in  the  pit 
and  on  stage.  And  miracle  of  miracles,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  indication  that  out- 
side, only  a  few  hundred  feet  away,  the  big 
Jets  were  coming  and  going  from  National 
Alrpwrt  on  their  regular  simulated  bomb- 
ing runs.  Washington  can  relax  with  the 
opera  house — it's  great. 

BxRNSTKEN's   Mass;    "A   Rkaittrmation   of 

PArrH" 

(By   Paul   Hume) 

Toward  the  beginning  of  Leonard  Bern- 
stein's Mass,  its  central  figure,  the  priestly 
Celebrant,  turns  directly  toward  the  audience 
In  the  Kennedy  Center  Oi>era  House,  opens 
his  arms  to  their  full  width,  and  says,  "Let 
us  pray:  Almighty  Father,  bless  this  house 
and  protect  all  who  are  assembled  here." 

At  that  moment.  Mass  performs  the  spe- 
cific function  for  which  it  was  called  into 
existence:  to  dedicate  a  great  center  for  the 
arts.  The  entire  Mass  is  a  shattering  experi- 
ence that  signally  honors  its  creator,  the 
center  and  the  memory  of  the  man  for  whom 
the  Center  is  named. 

Last  night  as  on  two  previous  evenings 
the  audience  shouted  its  enthusiasm  for 
everyone,  but,  above  all,  for  Bernstein.  He 
was  forced  to  cross  the  stage  In  a  alow,  tri- 
umphal procession,  embracing  everyone  In 
the  company  within  his  reach. 

The  central  message  of  Mass  and  its  crucial 
challenge  is  the  place  and  function  of  reli- 
gion In  a  world  of  violence.  The  hope  of 
reconciliation  held  out  in  Its  final  moments 
underscores  Bernstein's  program  note  that 
says,  '"the  Intention  of  Mass  Is  to  communi- 
cate as  directly  and  universally  as  I  can  a 
reaffirmation  of  faith." 

The  emotional  impact  of  Mass  on  the  audi- 
ence Is  achieved  through  a  rich  amalgam  of 
the  theatrical  arts.  The  great  Opera  House 
stage  Is  a  magnificent  setting  for  more  than 
200  singers,  dancers,  actors,  and  musicians 
who  weave  Into  a  luxuriant  fabric  a  thousand 
details  of  personal  hopes  and  frustrations, 
anger  and  bitterness,  and  humanity's  ulti- 
mate plea  for  jjeace. 

Mass  Is  more  than  music,  more  than 
theater.  Essentially  plotless,  its  power  to 
overwhelm  c<Mnes  from  what  Bernstein  and 
his  writing  associate,  Stephen  Schwartz,  have 
perceived  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Mass, 
and  the  contemporary  commentary  in  which 
they  frame  it.  Mass  can  be  interpreted  on  a 
variety  of  levels:  theological,  social,  per- 
sonal and  sacerdotal. 

The  central  action  of  Mass  surrounds  its 
Celebrant  from  the  moment  be  strikes  the 
first  chord  on  his  guitar  and  gather*  around 
him  a  swarm  of  eager,  happy  choir  boys,  to 
the  awful,  shuddering  climax  of  tbe  "Agnus 
Del"  when  he  is  attacked  and  tormented  by 
those  he  thought  were  his  people,  ao  that  be 
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hurls  tbe  conaecnttsd  sacnmenta  of  bread 
and  wine  to  the  floor  and.  In  tbe  words  of  the 
score,  goes  "beraertc."  It  Is  a  terrifying 
moment  that  produces  a  physical  abudder  In 
many  who  have  seen  it. 

Only  after  the  wrenching  ooUapee  can 
tbe  ultimate,  healing  reconciliation  gradually 
evolve.  There  la  a  long  moment  of  planned 
silence  after  an  orgy  of  sound  that  la  the 
largest  peak  of  sheer  volume  In  Mass.  Not 
a  person  of  the  entire  company  on  the  stage 
or  in  the  pit  moves  a  muscle.  Audlencea  at 
previews  sat  similarly  immobilized  until 
finally,  quietly  through  the  house  there  stole 
the  sound  of  a  single  flute.  It  acta  like  an 
ointment  of  miraculous  soothing  power. 

In  its  wake  there  stirs  throughout  the 
whole  congregation,  so  recently  infuriated, 
a  spirit  of  love  that  begins  as  they  speak 
to  each  other,  "Peace  be  with  you."  Each 
turns  to  his  neighbor  to  embrace  ^»ni  in 
genuine  love.  That  moment  Is  enlarged  to 
take  in  the  entire  audience  as  the  boys  of  the 
choir  walk  out  and  touch  and  greet  the 
person  sitting  on  the  aisle  of  every  row  of 
the  main  floor.  It  has  happened  on  four 
nights  that  these  people  in  the  audience 
have  turned  to  those  next  to  them  to  pass 
along  a  kiss  or  the  grasp  of  a  hand  or  a 
word  of  peace. 

Bernstein  and  Schwartz  have  hesitated  to 
raise  the  most  probing  questions  of  religious 
belief.  Bernstein  uses  an  ingenious  tech- 
nique of  having  both  a  formal  choir,  which 
sings  the  entire  Latin  text  of  the  Mass,  and 
a  chorus  out  of  which  solo  singers  interject 
In  English  from  time  to  time  to  Interrupt 
the  action  of  the  Mass.  Bernstein's  own 
background  enters  the  work  with  slngvilar 
power  at  the  one  j>olnt  in  the  Mass  where 
Hebrew  Is  used.  The  choir  first  sings 
"Sanctus,  Sanctus,"  and  then,  "Kadosh, 
Kadosh,  Adonal." 

The  English  commentary  gives  special 
thrust  to  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Mass.  PV>r 
instance,  when  the  choir  sings  "Credo,"  a 
soloist  comes  in  with,  "111  never  say  credo, 
how  can  anybody  say  credo?" 

Even  the  Celebrant,  his  mind  wracked  by 
Intolerable  tensions,  throws  the  wine  to  the 
floor,  and  then  says,  "It's  supposed  to  be 
blood — It  is  blood."  But  somehow  a  question 
lingers. 

The  case  of  the  Berrlgan  brothers  is  im- 
plicit in  the  verses  Bernstein  chose  for  his 
Celebrant  to  read  from  the  Epistle:  "Broth- 
ers, this  Is  the  Gospel  I  preach,  and  in  its 
service  I  have  suffered  many  hardships,  yea 
even  unto  imprlsormient." 

One  of  the  young  singers  reads  a  letter  that 
begins,  "Dear  Mom  and  Dad,"  and  lovingly 
urges  his  parents  not  to  worry  about  him  al- 
though he  is  on  his  way  to  prison,  for,  he 
says,  "I  am  now  a  man." 

Later,  his  young  wife  writes  about  her  first 
visit  to  him  in  prison  and  says,  "He  spoke 
of  how  we  will  grow  through  this." 

One  of  the  most  poignant  moments  in  Mass 
occurs  when  the  Celebrant  prays  "for  thoee 
who  have  died"  and  lists  some  of  their  names. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  think:  "and  for  Jcdin, 
and  Robert,  and  Martin." 

The  frequent  social  comments  in  Mass 
are  barbed.  During  the  "Gloria,"  the  choir 
sings,  "Half  the  people  are  stoned  and  the 
other  half  are  waiting  for  the  next  election." 

A  soprano  sings,  "There  once  were  days  so 
bright  .  .  ,  and  I  sang  'Gloria* "  but  she  goes 
on  to  say,  "And  now  it's  strange,  somehow 
though  nothing  much  has  really  <dianged  I 
miss  the  'Gloria,'  I  don't  sing  'Oratias  Deo.' 
I  can't  say  quite  when  It  happened."  Is  Bern- 
stein reminding  his  listeners  of  how  many 
people  find  "Olorla"  and  "Oratias  Deo" 
harder  to  say  these  days? 

And  what  of  his  Celebrant,  his  priest? 
Mass  throws  a  spotlight  on  the  terrible  pres- 
sures that  bear  down  on  priests  today.  At  the 
opening  of  Mass,  the  Celebrant  is  happy  with 
his  choir  boys  and  his  yi^ung  parishioners. 
But  each  time  he  takes  another  step  toward 
carrying  out  his  supreme  priestly  function 
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of  preparing  and  celebrating  the  Mass,  the 
sense  of  separation  (and  opposition)  fnsn  his 
congregation  Increases. 

At  the  Offering,  after  he  places  the  vessels 
for  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  table  and 
leaves  to  put  on  his  final  garment,  some  of 
his  people  launch  into  a  "Calf  of  Gold"  orgy 
in  front  of  the  altar,  only  to  stop,  suddenly 
abashed  when  he  returns. 

The  nature  of  their  flnal,  crushing  thrust 
U  clear  in  Bernstein's  score  when.  In  the  "Ag- 
nus Dei."  his  directions  to  the  singers  and 
dancers  bristle  with  these  words:  "menacing, 
wild,  attack,  savage,  barbaric,  nasty,  relent- 
less, stamp."  The  Celebrant  is  forced  to  re- 
treat farther  and  farther  from  his  altar  un- 
Ul,  Just  as  he  completes  the  Consecration, 
thetr  threats  carry  him  over  the  edge  of 
reason. 

The  bitter  sting  in  their  attack  U  that  it 
comes  as  they  advance  toward  him  singing. 
"Dona  nobis  pacem!"  It  is  the  Insistent  de- 
manding cry  of  the  world  to  its  teachers  of 
religion,  "Oive  us  peace!"  and  the  world  runs 
out  of  patience  and  will  not  wait  any  longer 
when  offered  sacraments  but  no  peace. 

WhUe  Mass  is  theater  and  dance.  It  is  above 
all  music.  Certainly  frtMn  the  "Agnus  Dei" 
to  the  end,  it  is  the  greatest  music  Bernstein 
has  ever  written. 

There  is  a  pit  orchestra  entirely  of  strings, 
plus  organ  and  percussion.  On  stage  are  two 
rock  bands,  a  big  brass,  marching  band,  and 
a  woodwind  ensemble. 

Six  loudspeakers  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
main  floor  and  each  balcony  carry  frequent 
taped  sequences,  which  in  at  least  two  epi- 
sodes, rise  to  the  huge  levels  of  volume  pos- 
sible only  through  electronic  means. 

The  opening  of  Mass  is  a  JubUant  out- 
burst of  dancing  and  singing,  full  of  Joy  at 
the  prospect  of  celebrating  a  great  sacred 
mystery  but  one  fllled  with  life.  It  has  the 
feeling  that  every  Mass  should  have  at  Its 
outset. 

The  flrst  hymn  Is  taped,  a  brilliant  vocal 
round  that  leads  into  the  choir's  bounding 
"Kyrie."  Bernstein's  phenomenal  melodic 
gifts  come  out  In  every  vein  and  his  genius 
In  choral  writing  quickly  outstrips  anything 
he  has  done  before.  Writing  for  greater  in- 
strumental resources  than  he  has  previously 
used,  he  has  given  Mass  a  special  richness  of 
texture  to  which  the  organ  makes  a  particular 
TOntrlbution. 

Mass  moves  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
beginning  to  end.  But  Bernstein  scatters 
through  it  a  brUllant  array  of  musical  forms 
and  styles  whose  variety  buUds,  without 
interrupting,  sustained  emotional  power 
Like  a  great  mosaic  it  is  a  work  from  which 
no  single  episode  can  be  removed. 

The  sermon  is  a  stunning  dialogue  between 
Celebrant  and  congregation  on  the  theme 
"You  cannot  Imprison  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 
It  is  followed  by  a  racy,  Jazzy  scherzo  on  "God 
said,  -Let  there  be  light.'  "  that  U  sheer  magic 
with  some  nasty  overtones. 

The  "Sanctus"  Is  a  bright  dancy  passage 
after  a  Lord's  Prayer  whose  simplicity  is 
beautifully  right.  The  Celebrant  has 
moments  of  Inner  doubt  and  queetlonlng 
(and  afflrma.tion) .  He  sings  to  himself,  "When 
my  courage  crumbles,  when  my  faith  is  tossed 
and  tried,  when  the  things  I  trust  lie  shat- 
tered in  the  dust,  I  go  on,  right  then,  I 
go  on  to  say  I  will  celebrate  another  day." 
Who  has  told  Bernstein  so  much  of  the  self- 
quesUonlng  and  doubts,  the  loneliness  that 
assails  priests  these  days? 

The  Alvln  AUey  Dancers  make  one  of  the 
major  contributions  to  Mass,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  first,  uninhibited  happiness  to 
movements  that  catch  the  hushed  mystery 
at  the  heart  of  the  ceremonies.  And  they  add 
unique  thrusts  to  the  scenes  of  menace  and 
brutal  attack. 

However,  one  person  dominates  the  entire 
work.  Alan  Titus  Is  the  young  man  who  with 
unerring  feeling  for  nuance  of  meaning, 
blessed  with  an  eipreaslve  lyric  baritone,  and 


able  to  wear  blue  Jeans  and  faded  shirt  or 
rich  ecclesiastical  robes  with  equal  ease,  car- 
ries the  role  of  Celebrant. 

The  degree  to  which  Tlttis  mirrors  the 
broad  emotional  range  of  the  part  Is  matched 
by  the  beauty  of  his  singing  and  a  manner  of 
convincing  sincerity.  In  an  unprecedented 
"Mad  Scene,"  he  proves  an  actor  of  convinc- 
ing power.  At  the  close  of  this  scene,  appar- 
ently forever  broken  in  spirit,  having  torn 
off  his  ceremonial  robes,  and  crying  out, 
"Can't  you  see?  Underneath  there  is  noth- 
ing but  me."  I  am  only  a  man  like  you," 
he  dlsi^pears  into  tbe  darkness  beneath  the 
stage. 

But  then,  as  reconciliation  goes  forward, 
Titus  reappears,  completely  unobtrusively, 
to  stand  at  the  far  side  of  the  stage,  once 
again  one  with  his  people,  who  turn  to  him 
and  say,  "Peace  be  with  you." 

Surrounding  him  is  a  company  directed  by 
Gordon  Davidson,  who  splendidly  moves 
platforms  fllled  with  rock  bands,  large  msimns 
of  singers  and  dancers,  massive  choir  stalls 
and  Individual  actors  like  single  blocks  in  a 
grand  design.  Tbe  Berkshire  boys  and  a  choir 
trained  by  Norman  Scrtbner  work  beauti- 
fully with  the  chorus  and  soloists.  The  stage 
Is  filled  with  glowing  colors  In  simple  sets  by 
Oliver  Smith  and  handsome  costumes  by 
Prank  Thon^ison. 

The  guiding  hand  that  controls  the  whole 
machine  Is  that  of  conductor  Maurice  Peress, 
a  Bernstein  protege  with  a  genius  for  han- 
dling the  largest  forces  with  authority.  At 
one  with  the  Inner  spirit  of  the  music,  he 
enhances  its  subtlest  touches  of  sound,  its 
lovely  instrumental  lines  and  huge  tonal 
forces  as  well  as  its  dramatic  problngs  with 
consummate  skill. 

Bernstein  does  not  leave  his  audience  com- 
fortless at  the  end  of  Mass. 

At  its  close,  as  the  work  of  reconciliation  is 
going  on,  choir  and  chorus  Join  to  sing,  "Al- 
mighty Father,  incline  thine  ear:  bless  us 
and  all  who  have  gathered  here.  Thine  angel 
send  us,  who  shall  defend  us  all,  and  fill  with 
grace  all  who  dwell  in  this  place.  Amen." 

And  the  hushed  voice  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
Is  heard  throughout  the  house  which  he  has 
dedicated.  He  speaks  the  traditional  words 
of  farewell:  "Tbe  Mass  is  ended.  Oo  in 
peace." 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  final- 
ly I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
statement  entitled  "John  F.  Kennedy: 
Government  and  the  Arts"  which  also 
appeared  in  the  program  for  the  open- 
ing night  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
John   F.   Kxnnxdt:    OovzKNicsirT  and   tbb 

ASTS 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1060,  Saturday  Review  submitted 
tbe  following  questions  to  the  candidates.  It 
elicited  from  3cbn  F.  Kennedy  the  oam- 
ments  reproduced  (right) ,  probably  his  most 
extensive  policy  statement  on  the  role  of 
government  in  the  arts, 

QtrxsnoNS 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  Secretary  of  Culture 
(parallel  to  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  in  some 
European  countries)  with  cabinet  rank  and 
broad  authority  in  this  fleld? 

a.  To  what  extent  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assist  In  the  support  of  sjrmphony 
orchestras,  museums,  opera  companies,  etc.? 

8.  Through  its  grants  to  foreign  natlaos, 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  has.  In  effect,  under- 
written cultural  activities  in  many  friendly 
nations.  What  Is  its  responsibility  to  such 
activities  In  this  coimtry? 

4.  Would  you.  If  elected,  continue  the  Cul- 
tural Exchange  program  with  the  XTSSR  and 
Its  sateUltes? 
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5.  If  so,  on  the  same  scale  u  now?  On 
a  larger  scale?  On  a  reduced  scale? 

6.  Do  you  believe  this  comes  properly  un- 
der tbe  Jurisdiction  of  tlie  State  Department, 
or  should  it  be  administered  by  a  Secretary 
of  Culture? 

7.  What  are  your  views  on  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  which  has  received  a  Congres- 
sional grant  of  land  in  Washing:t<»i?  Would 
you  recommend  the  use  of  public  funds  to 
bring  it  into  being? 

8.  Do  you  consider  the  encouragement  of 
art,  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  artists  a  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  or  one  more 
properly  left  to  state  and  municipal  au- 
thorities? 

9.  As  the  the  "Voice  of  America"  is  broad- 
ly repreeentatlve  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  it  also  represents  its  culture.  How 
effectively  do  you  think  this  ts  being  done  at 
the  present  time? 

10.  Would  you  support  a  program  to  give 
pay  TV  equal  status  with  free  network  tele- 
vision as  it  now  exists? 

ANSwxas 

1.  The  government  cannot  order  that  cul- 
ture exist,  but  the  government  can  and 
should  provide  the  climate  of  freedom,  deep- 
er and  wider  education  and  intellectual  curi- 
osity in  which  culture  floiirishes.  If  I  thought 
the  addition  of  a  Secretary  of  Culture  to  the 
Cabinet  would  Insure  culture,  I  would  be  for 
it.  I  do  not  think  such  a  department  would 
acoompllsti  the  purp>oee.  It  might  even  stulti- 
fy the  arts,  if  wrongly  administered.  We  have 
OKire  than  enough  conformity  now. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  pro- 
poses a  Federal  advisory  agency  "to  assist  in 
the  evaluation,  development  and  expansion 
of  cultural  resources  of  the  United  States.  We 
shall  support  legislation  needed  to  provide 
incentives  for  those  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary talent  as  a  worthy  supplement  to  exist- 
ing scholarship  programs." 

If  the  people  send  me  to  the  White  House, 
I  shall  push  this  program.  A  gifted  child  de- 
serves the  finest  education  this  nation  can 
provide.  He  is  a  national  asset,  whether  his 
gift  Is  to  paint,  write,  design  a  Jet  airliner 
or  a  dramatic  set,  or  explore  the  cosmos  with 
a  radio  telescope.  His  worth  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  the  ledgers  of  the  budgeteers. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  already  oper- 
ates the  National  Gallery  and  the  Freer  and 
Oorcoran  Galleries,  plus  the  magnificent 
Smithsonian  museum.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Is  perhaps  the  world's  greatest  reposi- 
tory of  culture.  The  National  Archives  pre- 
serves the  historical  record  of  the  nation. 
I  favor  expansion  of  all  these  faculties  so  that 
all  citizens  have  easier  access  to  the  cultural 
resources  now  centered  in  Washington.  I  do 
not  believe  Federal  funds  should  support 
symphony  orchestras  or  op)era  companies,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  sent  abroad  in  cultural  ex- 
change programs. 

3.  The  Democratic  Party  has  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  participating  In  the  advance 
of  culture.  We  fight  for  an  end  to  apathy 
and  a  renaissance  of  purpose  in  America.  We 
Intend  that  our  children  be  prepared,  in  edu- 
cation, health  and  vision,  to  challenge  a 
world  of  exploding  technology — of  great  pres- 
ent danger  but  unlimited  hope.  Our  children 
will  reach,  literally,  for  the  stars.  Oxirs  is 
the  renascent  party — the  party  of  humanity, 
of  strength,  of  leadership. 

Our  philosophy  is  quite  simple.  When  an 
organism  stops  growing,  it  starts  dying.  This 
Is  true  for  nations  as  well  as  men,  and  for 
spirit  and  mind  as  well  as  material  things. 
I  am  determined  that  we  begin  to  grow 
again,  and  that  there  be  an  American  renais- 
sance In  which  imagination,  daring  and  the 
creative  arts  point  the  way. 

4.  Certainly. 

5.  On  a  larger  scale.  If  every  student  In 
the  USSR  and  the  satellites  could  tour  the 
United  States  and  compare  what  they  see 
with  what  they  have  been  told.  I  would  have 
little  fear  of  future  wars.  Conversely.  Ameri- 


cans have  much  to  learn  abroad.  One  of  our 
greatest  strategic  shortages  is  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages. 

6.  The  State  Department. 

7.  The  National  Cultural  Center  should 
be  erected  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  private 
contributions  have  been  welcome  and  help- 
ful, and  I  hope  will  continue. 

8.  The  encouragement  of  art.  In  the  broad- 
est sense,  is  Indeed  a  function  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  always  been  so,  in  a  tradition 
that  extends  from  the  most  glorious  days  of 
Greece.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
advisory  agency,  which  will  be  app>ointed  in 
accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the  Democratic 
Platform,  to  decide  in  what  manner  this 
shall  be  done.  , 

At  this  moment,  the  Federal  Government 
acts  as  art  patron  to  only  one  person — the 
Consultant  in  Poetry  and  English  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  And  his  salary  Is  paid 
through  a  private,  anonymous  bequest. 

I  think  we  can  do  better  than  that,  if 
only  by  alleviating  the  unfair  tax  burden 
borne  by  writers,  painters  and  other  creative 
artists.  They  may  exist  on  small  Incomes  for 
years  to  perfect  their  skills,  and  then  be 
plundered  by  the  Treasury  in  a  single  year  of 
plenty. 

But  the  problem  Is  not  simply  one  of 
money.  It  Is  one  of  attitude.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  we  are  more  interested  in  read- 
ing books  or  making  book,  in  Maverick  or 
Macbeth,  Zorro  rather  than  Zola,  Peter 
Gunn  or  Peter  Gynt.  In  this  day  of  crisis, 
"Wisdom  Is  better  than  strength  ...  a  wise 
man  better  than  a  strong  one." 

If  this  nation  is  to  be  wise  as  well  as 
strong,  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  destiny,  then 
we  need  more  new  ideas  for  more  wise  men 
reading  more  good  books  in  more  public  li- 
braries. These  libraries  should  be  open  to 
all — except  the  censor.  We  must  know  all  the 
facts  and  hear  all  the  alternatives  and  listen 
to  all  the  criticisms.  Let  us  welcome  contro- 
versial books  and  controversial  authors.  For 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  guardian  of  our 
security  as  well  as  our  liberty. 

9.  The  Voice  of  America  shoiild  be  re- 
vitalized and  strengthened.  The  Voice  is  only 
one  part — short-wave  broadcast — of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  Short- 
wave rsullo  Is  the  media  best  suited  to  carry- 
ing news,  commentary  and  music.  At  this 
time,  the  most  popular  program  is  American 
Jazz,  which.  Incidentally,  is  very  good  prop- 
aganda. The  news  operation  should  be 
sp>eeded.  It  Is  In  a  Ufe-and-death  competition 
with  Radio  Moscow  and  Tass.  With  television 
becoming  more  important  the  world  over,  I 
feel  that  the  USIA  should  also  concentrate 
on  producing  documentaries  for  foreign 
broadcast. 

10.  Pay  TV  is  currently  being  tested  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  prefer 
to  reserve  Judgment  until  these  tests  give 
definitive  evidence  upwn  whether  pay  TV 
Is  In  the  current  interest. 

Sincerely. 

John  F.  Kxnnkdy, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr,  FUliBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  said  before,  I  feel  very  proud  to  be  a 
Member  of  a  body  which  has  had  a  part 
in  the  creation  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  centers  of 
the  arts  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR 
BOURKE  mCKENLOOPER 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  sud- 
denly and  with  little  warning,  our  former 
colleague  Bourke  Hickenlooper  from 
Iowa  left  this  world  earlier  this  week. 

Bourke  Hickenlooper  and  I  came  to  the 
Senate  at  the  same  time.  We  served  to- 
gether on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 


mittee for  20  years,  and  for  6  of  those 
years  Senator  Hickoilooper  was  the 
ranking  Republican  member  while  I  was 
the  chairman. 

Even  before  this  situation  threw  us 
constantly  together,  we  had  become  good 
friends.  He  was  a  man  with  a  wide  and 
deep  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  a  keen 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor.  He  worked  hard  at  his 
job  and  did  it  well.  His  interests  were 
varied,  including  such  diverse  subjects 
as  atomic  weapons  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. He  brought  a  fine  legal  mind 
and  sense  of  responsibility  to  all  that  he 
did. 

Mrs.  Fulbright  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  son  and 
daughter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  written  by  Robert  P.  Levey  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
September  5,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  5,   1971) 

Ex-Senator  B.  B.  Hickenlooper  Dies 

(By  Robert  P.  Levey) 

Bourke  Blakemore  Hickenlooper,  a  four- 
term  Republican  senator  from  Iowa  who 
helped  shape  the  country's  atomic  and  for- 
eign fXJllcles  after  World  War  n,  died  In  his 
sleep  early  yesterday  while  visiting  friends  on 
Shelter  Island,  N.Y.  He  was  75. 

Mr.  Hickenlooper  had  flown  to  New  York 
from  his  Chevy  Chase  home  Friday  for  a 
Labcr  Day  weekend  visit  with  Henry  R  Hol- 
thusen.  During  dinner  Friday,  he  complained 
of  abdominal  pains,  and  went  to  bed.  He  was 
found  dead  shortly  after  4  a.m.  yesterday. 

Known  as  •Hick"  to  his  friends,  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  Senate  In  1969,  saying  he  was 
"all  tired  out."  At  the  time,  only  one  Repub- 
lican and  seven  Democrats  outranked  him. 

Born  In  Blockton.  Iowa,  the  only  child  of 
farmers  and  the  grandson  of  a  state  legislator, 
Mr.  Hickenlooper  as  a  child  woxild  reportedly 
stare  at  a  picture  of  his  grandfather  orating 
on  the  floor  of  the  Iowa  House  and  promise: 
■■I'll  be  there  some  day." 

ELECTED    GOVERNOR 

He  made  It  in  1934,  after  earning  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  Iowa  State  College  and  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  prac- 
ticing privately  In  Cedar  Rapids. 

In  1938,  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor, 
and  in  1940  he  weis  re-elected.  Two  years  later, 
partly  on  the  strength  of  the  massive  pub- 
licity he  received  when  he  rescued  a  Cedar 
Rapids  woman  from  drowning  in  the  Cedar 
River,  Mr.  Hickenlooper  became  governor. 

Urged  to  run  for  the  Senate  In  1944  by  the 
staunchly  antl-Roosevelt  Iowa  Republican 
Party.  Mr.  Hickenlooper  easily  defeated  in- 
cumbent Democrat  Guy  Gillette. 

In  the  24-year  Senate  career  that  followed. 
Mr.  Hlckenlooijer  was  best  known  for  his 
1949  Investigation  into  what  he  called  the 
"incredible  mismanagement"  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  chairman  David  Llllenthal, 
and  for  his  1963  "Hickenlooper  Amend- 
ment"— later  defeated— that  would  have  cut 
off  U.S.  aid  to  any  country  that  cancelled 
prior  agreements  with  American  businesses. 

LIUENTHAL     DISCLAIMER 

The  Llllenthal  affair  arose  when  the  sena- 
tor, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  learned  that  about  a  cupful  of 
uranium  was  missing  from  an  AEC  labo- 
ratory In  Argonne,  m. 

In  the  course  of  two  weeks  of  hearings,  he 
castigated  LUlenthal  for  failing  to  report  the 
missing  uranium  to  ths  FBI,   even  though 
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Llllenthal  said  be  bad  not  known  It  was 
missing  untu  shortly  before  Hickenlooper 
did. 

Llllenthal  called  the  charges  against  him 
"un-American,"  and  declined  to  step  down. 
MeanwhUe,  a  newspaper  editorial  of  the 
time  wondered  if  Hickenlooper  wasn't  "see- 
ing Communist  spies  under  his  bed." 

The  affair  ended  with  the  committee  re- 
fusing, 9  to  8,  to  ask  for  Lillenthal's  censtire. 
But  LUlenthal  stepped  down  six  months  la- 
ter, charging  his  career  had  been  ruined. 

Mr.  Hlckenlooper's  1963  trade  amend- 
ment followed  the  seizure  of  three  VS.  oil 
companies  in  Cuba  and  Argentina.  It  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, which  argued  that  its  passage  would 
threaten  all  U.S.  diplomacy,  particularly  In 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  Hlckenloof>er  Introduced  the  amend- 
ment as  a  rider  to  that  year's  foreign  aid 
bill.  It  closely  followed  a  Supreme  Court 
riUlng  that  in  effect  denied  the  right  of 
an  American  sugar  company  to  contest  the 
seizure  of  Its  profits  by  the  Castro  regime. 

He  saw  his  amendment  as  purely  a  matter 
of  giving  the  U.S.  businessman  his  day  in 
court.  The  Supreme  Court's  ruling,  he  wrote 
In  a  1964  letter,  presumes  that  "any  Inquiry 
.  .  .  into  the  acts  of  a  foreign  state  will  be 
a  matter  of  embarrassment  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy." 

The  amendment  was  finally  defeated  on 
the  Senate  floor,  45  to  35. 

In  his  last  two  terms,  and  particularly 
during  President  Elsenhower's  second  term, 
Mr.  Hlckenlooper's  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  Policy  Committee  and  his 
ranking  Republican  status  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  made  him  one  of  the 
party's  lesuling  spokesmen. 

AGAINST    RIGHTS    ACT 

In  horn-rimmed  glasses  and  a  red-headed 
crewcut,  he  twice  tried  to  block  Democratic 
nominees  to  the  post  of  director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

He  objected  to  the  1964  civil  rights  act 
because  "It  would  lead  to  bureaucrats  snoop- 
ing into  every  area  of  American  life."  And 
he  vigorously  supported  Republican  presi- 
dential nominees  Richard  Nixon  In  1960  and 
Barry  Goldwater  in  1964. 

MeanwhUe,  Mr.  Hickenlooper  promoted 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  raUed 
against  a  proposal  that  the  U.S.  share  Its 
atomic  secrets  with  Its  European  allies. 

But  he  often  warned,  as  he  did  first  In 
1949.  that  he  would  have  'no  qualms  about 
our  using  (the  bomb)  .  .  .  strategically  where 
It  would  be  an  efficient  means  of  ending  the 
war." 

Mr  Hickenlooper  wais  the  '■Senate^s  most 
doctrinaire  Republican"  under  President 
Kennedy,  a  columnist  wrote  In  1961.  He  once 
cblded  Kennedy — In  a  foreshadowing  of  later 
debate  on  Vietnam — for  "not  consulting  once 
with  the  Congress  in  advance  of  decisions." 

LIKED  CAMPAIGNING 

But  despite  his  official  position  of  leader- 
ship, he  was  generaUy  conceded  to  be  below 
Republican  Minority  Leader  Everett  McKln- 
ley  Dlrksen  in  Influence. 

Mr.  Hickenlooper  once  told  an  Interviewer 
that  his  favorite  side  of  politics  was  cam- 
paigning. 

His  favorite  campaign  story  had  to  do  with 
his  name — which  In  a  Joint  column  Joseph 
and  Stewart  Alsop  once  described  as  "exactly 
the  name  an  English  satirist  would  choose 
for  an  Iowa  Republican," 

Once,  Hickenlooper  said.  In  a  small  Iowa 
farm  town  he  Introduced  himself  four  times 
to  a  woman.  Each  time  she  asked  him  to  re- 
peat his  name.  Finally,  she  said:  "You  know, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  me. 
That  name  sounds  like  Hickenlooper  to  me." 

After  his  wife's  death  last  December,  Mr. 
Hickenlooper  had  reportedly  sold  the  home 
at  5511  Cedar  Pkwy.,  Chevy  Chase,  in  which 
the  family  bad  llv«d  slnco  1048. 


he  was  planning  to  move  into  a  Washington 
apartment  this  month. 

Mr.  Hickenlooper  Is  survived  by  a  son, 
David,  of  Bloomfleld,  Iowa;  a  daughter,  Jane 
Oberlln.  of  Des  Moines,  and  four  grandchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  momentarily  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
made,  Mr.  President,  and  I  join  whole- 
heartedly in  the  sentiments  he  has  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  late  Senator.  I  consid- 
ered him  one  of  the  most  valuable  men 
that  we  had  in  this  body.  I  never  saw  him 
go  off  the  deep  end  on  anything  without 
thinking  the  matter  out,  and  I  never  saw 
him  lose  his  patience,  though  I  have  seen 
him  imder  a  lot  of  pressure.  I  regret  very 
much  his  passing,  and  join  in  expressing 
condolences  to  the  survivors  of  this  late 
outstanding  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  was  a  very  fine  man  indeed. 


THE  EFFORTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  OB- 
TAIN THE  5-YEAR  MAP  PLAN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  since 
1969.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  attempted,  without  success,  to  obtain 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  its  "5- 
year  plan"  for  the  military  assistance 
program  in  order  to  assist  the  committee 
in  appraising  the  executive  branch's  leg- 
islative requests  for  authorization  of 
military  aid.  Finally,  on  July  28  the  com- 
mittee, by  a  vote  of  15  to  0.  voted  to  invoke 
a  provision  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  which  requires  a  cutoff  of  funds 
for  the  program  involved  imless  within 
35  days  following  a  request  from  an  ap- 
propriate committee  or  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiQce  for  "any  document,  paper, 
communication,  audit,  review,  finding, 
recommendation,  report,  or  other  mate- 
risJ"  concerning  the  foreign  aid  program 
either  the  material  is  furnished  as  re- 
quested or  the  President,  in  effect,  invokes 
the  doctrine  of  Executive  privilege.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  committee's  action, 
on  August  30  the  President,  by  memoran- 
dum, directed  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  "not  to  make 
available  to  the  Congress  any  internal 
working  docimients  which  would  disclose 
tentative  planning  data  on  future  years 
of  the  military  assistance  program." 

The  issue  involved  here  is  far  more 
important  than  what  is  being  plamied 
for  military  aid  In  the  years  ahead.  It 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  cor- 
recting the  imbalance  of  power  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
that  has  come  about  over  recent  decades. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this 
matter  to  Congress  m  an  institution,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  entire  series  of  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  between  the 
committee,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  General  Accounting  OflBce; 
statements  made  by  me  on  August  18  and 
August  31;  and  copies  of  a  number  of 
pertinent  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

May  21,  1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Sometime  ago  I  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a 
review  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  training  of  foreign  mUltary  per- 
sonnel under  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram It  is  my  understanding  that  GAO  per- 
sonnel have  not  been  given  access  to  certain 
planning  information  and  other  documents 
concerning  the  training  program.  I  hope  that 
you  wiU  look  Into  this  matter  and  Insure 
that  the  GAO  Investigators  are  given  access 
to  all  of  the  pertinent  Information  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  Committee's  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright. 

Chairman. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Wa3hington,  June  26, 1969. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  21  concerning  the  review  being  con- 
ducted at  your  request  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  the  training  of  foreign 
military  personnel  under  the  MUltary  Assist- 
ance Program  and  the  delay  In  granting 
access  to  GAO  personnel  to  certain  planning 
Information  and  other  documents  concerning 
the  training  program. 

I  understand  that  GAO  representatives 
have  requested  copies  of  documents  relating 
to  the  training  program  as  follows: 

1.  "the  formal  Five  Tear  Plan  for  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program,  the  input  of  the 
Military  Advisory  Groups  to  the  program  and 
information  concerning  changes  made  in  the 
program  as  a  result  of  the  reviews  of  the 
Unified  Commands,  the  military  services  and 
the  component  elements  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  International 
Affairs." 

2.  Performance  Evaluation  Group  (PEG) 
reports  on  Korea  and  possibly  other  coun- 
tries; 

3.  A  copy  of  a  report  prepared  by  your 
staff  at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  Ralph 
Earle,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  con- 
cerning the  status  of  foreign  military  train- 
ing systems." 

I  understand  that  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  for  the  current  fiscal  year — 1970 — 
was  made  available  to  the  GAO  prior  to  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter.  Information  concerning 
the  current  fiscal  year  program  is  available, 
as  in  the  past,  to  the  GAO  after  the  Presi- 
dent submits  his  budget  to  the  Congress. 

With  respect  to  copies  of  the  entire  Five 
Year  MAP  plan  (1970-1974).  I  understand 
that  in  the  past  copies  have  not  been  made 
avaUable  to  the  GAO,  or  to  the  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  also  understand  that  the 
reason  the  entire  Five  Year  Plan  was  not 
made  available  Is  because  It  Is  regarded  aa  a 
staff  study,  an  entirely  tentative  planning 
document  at  the  staff  level,  which  proTldes  in 
a  uniform  format  certain  outside  limits  to 
be  used  by  MAAG's  and  the  Unified  Com- 
mands in  the  development  of  a  preliminary 
annual  program.  It  la  published  as  a  basis 
for  "further  planning  only."  (A  detaUed 
description  of  the  Plan  Is  attached.)  The 
preliminary  annual  program  ts  usually  ex- 
tensively adjusted  when  the  President  makes 
his  decision  as  to  the  slse  of  his  budget  sub- 
mission. It  has  been  considered  that  the  Con- 
gressional presentation  is  the  official  Szecu- 
tive  Branch  position  of  MAP  requirements  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  which  should  be  de- 
fended and  Judged  on  Its  merits. 
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of  all  tentative  planning  documenta  Involv- 
ing the  next  Ave  years  on  a  program  such  as 
the  Military  Assistance  Program,  which  la 
particularly  subject  to  change  as  world  condi- 
tions and  political  conslderatlona  may  dic- 
tate, could  be  misleading  and  subject  to 
debate  outside  the  KxecuUve  Branch  long 
prior  to  the  time  when  the  Executive  Branch 
finalized  Its  recommendations  to  the  Preel- 
dent  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  1  seriously  doubt 
that  the  release  of  the  entire  Plve  Year  Plan 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest.  However, 
since  the  Committee  Is  particularly  Interested 
In  the  training  program,  and  In  order  to  fully 
cooperate  with  the  Conmilttee,  I  would  be 
happy  to  have  responsible  officials  give  a 
detailed  briefing  on  the  Plve  Year  Plan,  as 
It  relates  to  training,  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons designated  by  you. 

With  respect  to  the  request  for  the  reports 
concerning  the  status  of  foreign  mUltary 
training  systems,  some  of  these  contain 
opinions  and  recommendations  by  certain 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups,  the 
release  of  which  outside  the  Executive 
Branch  could  risk  adverse  reactions  from 
some  of  the  governments  concerned  and 
tend  to  Inhibit  the  value  of  future  reports. 
We  are.  however,  preparing  copies  of  the 
factual  material  In  these  reports  without 
statements  of  opinions  and  these  will  be 
made  available  to  the  GAO  representatives. 

The  Performance  Evaluation  Group  Report 
on  Korea  Is  not  available  at  the  present  time. 
However,  we  will  try  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this 
and  communicate  with  you  further. 
Sincerely. 

Melvtn  R.  Lairo. 

Mn,rrABY  Assistance  Pi-ans 
••Military  assistance  plans'"  are  flve-year. 
time-phased  schedules  of  action,  by  areas  and 
by  countries.  Intended  to  assure  that  each 
year's  Military  Assistance  Program  conforms 
to  a  consistent  purpose  which  has  been  pro- 
jected well  ahead  The  flve-year  period  begins 
with  the  second  year  sifter  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  plans  are  prepared  by  the  Unified 
Commands  (I.e..  the  first  mllltajry  assistance 
plans  were  prepared  In  FY  1960  to  cover  the 
period  FY  1962-66) .  The  military  assistance 
plans  are  revised  annually  and  projected  an 
additional  year,  thuj  maintaining  the  five- 
year  projection. 

Policy  guidance  for  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  Is  formulated  annually  by  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense.  Tbe  Qepeu-t- 
ment  of  Defense  annually  distributed  a^Mlll- 
tary  Assistance  Basic  Planning  Document"  to 
the  Unified  Commands  which  Includes  the 
agreed  guidance  together  with  order -of-mag- 
nitude  dollar  guidelines.  Using  this  guidance 
and  supplementary  instructions  issued  by  the 
Unified  Commands,  each  MAAO,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  USOM  and  Embassy  furnishes 
the  Unified  Command  information  for  the 
development  of  Its  country  section  of  the 
Unified  Command  plsin. 

The  Unified  Command  military  assistance 
plans  are  reviewed  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  for  conformity  with  policy 
and  by  the  Military  Departments  for  supply 
feasibility.  As  revised  In  these  reviews,  the 
plans  are  then  returned  to  the  Unified  Com- 
mands <u  a  basis  for  further  planning  only. 
Including  the  preparation  of  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  for  the  next  budget  year. 

Thz  Sbckxtabt  or  Dbvbnss, 
WatKlnffton,  D.C.,  November  21.  1989. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pui.BaiciiT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Belatitms, 
US.  Senate.  Washingtof^,  D.C. 
Dxas  Mx.  Cbaixman:  This  la  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  31  May  1969  regarding 
OAO  ftcoeaa  to  doeumanta  oonoemlnf  the 
MAP  tratnlnc  program. 

My  earlier  reaponae  of  36  June  Indicated 
that  we  would  oocununlcata  further  with 


Performance  Evaluation  Oroup  Reports 
which  are  Internal  Inspection  reports  of  the 
Pacific  Command.  I  am  pleased  to  Inform 
you  that  our  review  of  this  matter  has  been 
concluded  and  that  CINCPAC  wUl  furnish 
briefings  on  the  salient  training  facts  con- 
tained in  these  reporU  at  OAO  request. 

I    trust    that    this    acUon    will    facilitate 
completion  of  the  QAO  review  undertaken 
at  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

Mjxvim  R.  Laibi). 

UJS.  Sknate, 

COM'MITTXX    on    POHXIGN    BXLA'nONS. 

Fehmary  26,  1971. 
The  Honorable  Mklvin  R.  Labu), 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbax  Mb.  SEcarrAXT:  I  refer  to  my  letter 
of  May  21,  1969.  and  your  reply  of  June  26, 
1969,  concerning  the  General  Acooimtlng 
Office's  request,  on  the  Committee's  behalf, 
for  access  to  the  Plve  Year  Plan  for  the 
military  assistance  program.  You  stated  that 
•the  reason  the  entire  Five  Year  Plan  was 
not  made  available  Is  because  It  Is  regarded 
as  a  staff  study,  an  entirely  tentative  plan- 
ning document  at  the  staff  level  which  pro- 
vides In  a  uniform  format  certain  outside 
limits  to  be  used  by  MAAG's  and  the  Unified 
Commands  in  the  development  of  a  prelimi- 
nary annual  program." 

As  you  know.  Section  252(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  re- 
quires that  each  report  of  a  Senate  com- 
mittee include  "An  estimate,  made  by  such 
committee,  of  the  coet  which  would  be  In- 
curred In  carrying  out  such  bUl  or  Joint  res- 
olution In  the  fiscal  year  in  which  It  Is  re- 
ported and  In  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
following  such  fiscal  year  .  .  ."  In  view  of 
this  requirement,  it  Is  necessary  that  the 
Committee  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the 
Five  Year  Plan  and  similar  long-range  plan- 
ning materials  relating  to  the  mUltary  as- 
sistance program.  It  will  be  impoesible  for 
the  Committee  to  arrive  at  realistic  esti- 
mates of  the  long-range  cost  of  the  military 
aid  program  unless  It  has  access  to  these 
materials. 

I  ask  that  the  Committee  be  supplied  with 
a  copy  of  the  Five  Year  Plan  and  a  listing  of 
all  other  planning  materials  which  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Committee  in  evsauatlng  long- 
range  cost  estimates  of  the  military  assist- 
ance and  sales  programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Pdlbricht. 

Chairman. 

OmCE   OF   THX    SECaETART    OT   DEFENSE. 

Washington,  DC.  March  10, 1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FUUBBICHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Deab  Ma.  Chaixman:  Secretary  Laird  has 
asked  that  I  acknowledge  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 26  requesting  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  provided  a  copy  of 
the  Five  Year  Plan  and  similar  long-range 
planning  materials  relating  to  the  military 
assistance  program. 

Your  request  Is  receiving  careful  consid- 
eration and  we  will  be  In  further  touch  with 
you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely. 

Richaxo  O.  Capxn.  Jr.. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs. 

U.S.  Sknatk. 

COMICITTKX  ON  FOKXICN  RXLATIONS, 

AprU  30. 1971. 
Hon.  MxLvm  R.  Laird. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Ma.  Bxcxetabt:  As  a  former  member 
of  tbe  Legislative  Branch,  I  am  aura  that  you 


understand  the  need  for  Congress  to  have 
access  to  reports,  records,  and  other  Informa- 
tion in  the  possession  of  Executive  Branch 
departments  and  agencies  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  Its  Constitutional  responsibilities. 

President  Nixon,  as  did  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  before  him.  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  Congress's  right  to  obtain  such 
information  to  the  proper  working  of  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances.  On  April  7.  1969. 
he  wrote  to  Congressman  John  E.  Moss, 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subconunlttee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, that  his  ••.  .  .  Administration  was 
dedicated  to  insuring  a  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  Congress  .  .  .  ,"  and  stated  that 
the  doctrine  of  "executive  privilege  must  be 
very  narrowly  construed"  and  "v/ill  not  be  as- 
serted without  specific  Presidential  ap- 
proval." I  enclose,  for  your  convenience,  a 
copy  of  that  letter  and  his  memorandum 
which  spelled  out  the  procedural  steps  for 
invoking   "executive   privilege." 

On  a,  number  of  occasions  in  recent  years 
the  Department  of  Defenise  has  refused  to 
supply  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  specific  reports  and  other  information, 
such  as  the  following: 

ITEM,    DATE    OF    REFUSAL,    AND    REASON 

Command  and  Control  Study  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Incident;  April  4,  i968:  March  5. 
1969:  January  16.  1971;  "considered  to  be  a 
privileged  Executive  document" — "inappro- 
priate to  disseminate  it  outside  the  Execu- 
tive Branch." 

Five-Year  Plan  for  the  Military  Assistance 
Program;  June  26.  1969;  regarded  as  a  "ten- 
tative planning  document.^' 

History  of  U.S.  Decision  Making  Process  on 
Vietnam  Policy;  December  20.  1969:  July  21, 
1970;  ".  .  .  be  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest  to  disseminate  It  more  widely." 

In  none  of  the  Instances  where  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  denied  access  to  reports  or 
documents  has  the  doctrine  of  "executive 
privilege"  been  formally  invoked  through 
the  procedures  outlined  by  President  Nixon. 
The  growing  practice  of  departments  and 
agencies  to  refuse  to  provide  Information  to 
Congressional  committees,  without  the  Pres- 
ident claiming  executive  privilege,  Is  a  dan- 
gerous trend  which  erodes  the  authority  of 
Congress  and  threatens  to  exacerbate  fur- 
ther relations  between  the  two  branches.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  no-man's  land  concern- 
ing Congress's  right  to  access  should  exist. 
X,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  either 
the  Committee  be  furnished  with  the  docu- 
ments listed  or  that  the  President  formally 
Invoke  "executive  privilege"  as  authority  to 
withhold  them. 

Another  facet  of  this  general  problem  re- 
lates to  the  right  of  access  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  records  and  Information 
from  Departments  and  agencies.  For  exam- 
ple, last  year  the  Committee  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  the  use  of  excess  materials  in  the 
Military  Assistance  Program.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  efforts  to  perform  the  study 
have  been  hampered  by  the  reluctance,  and 
sometimes  refusal,  of  Department  of  Defense 
offices  in  Washington  and  overseas  to  give  the 
GAO  access  to  records  and  information 
pertinent  to  the  study.  In  Greece,  for  exam- 
ple, the  GAO  sought  to  obtain  access  to  U.S. 
force  objectives,  lists  of  Military  Assistance 
Program  supported  units,  and  equipment  al- 
lowance data,  all  of  which  are  needed  to  com- 
ply with  the  Committee's  request.  The  GAO 
staff  was  advised  by  officials  of  the  Joint 
United  States  Military  Aid  Group,  Greece, 
that  the  European  Command  had  prohibited 
the  release  of  moet  of  the  data  requested, 
and  that.  In  some  instances,  instructions  for 
the  prohibition  came  from  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  International 
Security  Affairs.  Furthermore,  I  was  advlaed 
that  the  general  problem  of  GAO  access  to 
Department  of  Defense  records  and  Informa- 
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tlon  has  worsened  In  the  past  year,  especially 
m  cases  where  the  OAO  has  been  on  aaslgn- 
ments  requested  by  this  OommiMee.  I  am 
disturbed  by  tbe  fact  that  the  OAO'a  review 
efforts  have  been  hampered  by  delays  and 
refusals  by  officials  of  your  Department.  The 
refusal  of  departments  and  agencies  to  give 
the  GAO  access  to  needed  Information  is  the 
same  as  denying  that  Information  to  the 
Congress. 

I  would  appreciate  your  giving  the  Com- 
mittee your  views  on  the  access  problem  in 
general,  as  well  as  advising  me  If  executive 
privilege  Is  being  Invoked  by  the  President 
as  authority  to  withhold  the  documenta 
listed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Pm-BBIOHT. 

Chairman. 

Thb  Whtt*  Hottsk, 
Washington,  April  7.  1969. 
Hon.   John   E.   Mosa. 

Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  CHAniMAN:  Knowing  of  your  In- 
terest, I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  memo- 
randum I  have  Issued  to  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  spelling  out 
the  procedural  steps  to  govern  the  Invocation 
of  ••executive  privilege"  under  this  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  you  well  ki^pw,  the  claim  of  executive 
privilege  has  been  the  subject  of  much  de- 
bate since  George  Washington  first  declared 
that  a  Chief  Executive  must  "exercise  a  dla- 
cretlon." 

I  believe,  and  I  have  stated  earlier,  that 
the  scope  of  executive  privilege  mtist  be  very 
narrowly  construed.  Under  this  Adminlstza- 
tlon.  executive  privilege  will  not  be  asserted 
without  spedflc  Presidential  approval. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  assure 
you  and  your  committee  that  this  Adminis- 
tration is  dedicated  to  insuring  a  free  flow 
of  Information  to  the  Congress  and  the  news 
media — and,  thus,  to  the  citizens.  You  are,  I 
am  sure,  familiar  with  tbe  statement  I  made 
on  this  subject  during  the  campalgs.  Now 
that  I  have  the  resp>on8lbUlty  to  Implement 
this  pledge,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  Intent  to 
do  so.  I  want  open  government  to  be  a  reality 
In  every  way  possible. 

This  Administration  has  already  given  a 
positive  emphasis  to  freedom  of  information. 
I  am  committed  to  ensuring  that  both  tb« 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Public  Records  will 
be  Implemented  throughout  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government. 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

RicHAXD  Nixon. 

March  24.  1968. 

Memorandum   for  the   Heads   of  Executivk 

Departments   and   Agencies 
(Establishing   a    procedure    to   govern   com- 
pliance   with    congressional    demands    for 
Information) 

The  policy  of  this  Administration  Is  to 
comply  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with 
Congressional  requests  for  Information.  While 
the  Executive  Branch  has  the  responsibility 
of  withholding  certain  Information  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  be  Incompatible  with 
the  public  interest.  This  Administration  will 
Invoke  this  authority  only  In  the  most  com- 
pelling circumstances  and  after  a  rigorous 
mqulry  Into  the  actual  need  for  its  exer- 
cise. For  those  reasons  Executive  privilege 
will  not  be  used  without  specific  Presiden- 
tial approval.  The  following  procedural  steps 
will  govern  the  invocation  of  Executive  privi- 
lege: 

1.  If  the  head  of  an  Executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "de- 
par'ument  head")  believes  that  compliance 
with  a  request  for  Information  from  a  Con- 
gressional  agency  addressed  to  his  depart- 


ment or  agency  raises  a  substantial  question 
as  to  the  need  for  mvoking  Executive  privi- 
lege, he  should  oonsult  the  Attorney  General 
through  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

2.  If  the  department  head  and  the  At- 
torney General  agree,  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
policy  set  forth  above,  that  Executive  privi- 
lege shall  not  be  invoked  in  the  circ\un- 
Btancee,  the  Information  ^all  be  released  to 
the  Inquiring  Congressional  agency. 

3.  If  the  department  head  and  the  At- 
torney General  agree  that  the  circumstance* 
Justify  the  Invocation  of  Executive  privilege, 
or  If  either  of  them  believes  that  the  Issue 
should  be  submitted  to  the  President,  the 
matter  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Oounsel 
to  the  President,  who  will  advise  the  de- 
partment head  of  the  F>resident's  decision. 

4.  In  the  event  of  a  Presidential  decision 
to  Invoke  Executive  privilege,  the  depart- 
ment head  should  advise  the  Congressional 
agency  that  the  claim  of  Executive  privilege 
Is  being  made  with  the  specific  approval  of 
the  President. 

5.  Pending  a  final  determination  of  the 
matter,  the  depcu-tment  head  should  request 
the  Congressional  agency  to  hold  Its  demand 
for  the  Information  In  abeyance  until  such 
determination  can  be  made.  Care  shall  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  purpose  of  this 
request  is  to  protect  the  privilege  pending 
the  determination,  and  that  the  request  does 
not  constitute  a  claim  of  privilege. 

Richard  Nixon. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

July  12,1971. 
Hon.  MxLVTN  R.  Laird. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  requested  that  yotir  Depart- 
ment furnish  It  with  a  copy  of  the  Five  Year 
Plan    for    the    Military   Assistance   Program. 

I  enclose  for  your  Information  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  you  of  February  26.  1971  con- 
cerning the  need  for  the  document  In  order 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  That 
letter  was  acknowledged  on  March  10.  After 
receiving  no  further  response  I  wrote  to  you 
again  on  April  30,  asking  either  that  a  formal 
claim  of  executive  privilege  be  Invoked  as 
the  reason  for  refusing  to  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  Plan,  the  History  of  the  De- 
cision Making  Process  on  Vietnam  Policy, 
and  the  Command  and  Control  Study  or  that 
the  documents  be  provided  to  the  Committee. 
After  recent  disclosures  in  the  press,  the 
History  and  the  Command  and  Control  Study 
documents  have  now  been  made  available  to 
the  Committee.  But  there  has  been  no  re- 
sponse to  the  Committee's  request  for  the 
PMve  Year  Plan  for  the  Military  Assistance 
Program. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Committee  has  not 
yet  begun  its  markup  of  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation. The  Information  contained  in  the 
Five  Year  Plan  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Committee  in  evaluating  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  military  aid  and  I  believe 
that  this  Issue  should  be  resolved  before  the 
Committee  begins  mark-up  of  foreign  aid 
legislation.  I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply 
stating  whether  the  document  will  be  avail- 
able or  a  claim  of  executive  privilege  made. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  F\LBRICHT. 

Chairman. 


ment  of  Defense  on  several  occasions  for  a 
copy  of  the  Plve  Year  Plan  for  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  to  assist  the  Committee 
In  considering  foreign  aid  legislation  and  In 
overseeing  the  military  aid  program.  On 
AprU  30,  1971  and  July  13,  1971.  following 
the  Department's  earlier  refusal  to  furnish 
It,  I  wrote  to  you  and  asked  that  either  the 
document  be  furnished  or  that  the  President 
formally  invoke  executive  privilege  as  a 
reason  to  withhold  It.  There  has  been  no 
substantive   reply   to   either  letter. 

I  had  hoped  that,  In  the  Interests  of  better 
relations  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch,  your  Department  would 
be  more  cooperative  and  not  force  the  Com- 
mittee to  use  the  authority  of  Section  634(c) 
of  the  Foreign  Asslstsmce  Act  of  1961.  Under 
the  circumstances,  you  have  left  the  Com- 
mittee with  no  alternative.  As  you  know, 
this  section  provides  that  foreign  assistance 
funds  shall  be  cut  off  for  any  activity  thirty- 
five  days  after  the  Committee  requests  a 
document  relating  to  the  foreign  assistance 
program  unless  either  the  document  has  been 
provided,  as  requested,  or  the  President 
certifies  that  he  has  forbidden  that  It  be 
furnished  and  gives  his  reasons  for  refusing 
to  do  so.  The  section  is  quoted  below  for 
ready  reference: 

"(c)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this 
Act  In  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any 
project  or  activity,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty- five-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
considering  legislation,  appropriations  or 
expenditures  under  this  Act.  has  delivered  to 
the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying 
out  such  provision,  a  written  request  that  it 
be  furnished  any  document,  paper,  com- 
munication, audit,  review,  finding,  recom- 
mendation, repwrt.  or  other  material  In  its 
custody  or  control  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  provision  in  such  country  or 
with  respect  to  such  project  or  activity,  un- 
less and  until  there  has  been  furmshed  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  to  such 
committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  1 1 )  the  docu- 
ment, paper,  oommunlcatlon,  audit,  review, 
finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other 
material  so  requested,  or  (2)  a  certification 
by  the  President  that  he  has  forbidden  the 
furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to  request  and 
his  reason  for  so  doing." 

Today  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions voted  to  invoke  this  authority.  Pur- 
suant to  that  provision,  this  letter  Is  to  re- 
quest formally  that  you  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  current  Five  Year  Plan  for 
the  Military  Assistance  Program  for  all  coun- 
tries. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  docimient 
requested  Involves  all  countries  receiving 
military  aid.  the  Committee  Is  of  the  view 
that  under  this  provision  funds  for  the  en- 
tire military  assistance  program  shall  be 
suspended  thirty-five  days  from  this  date 
until  one  of  the  conditions  specified  Is  met. 
The  Committee  has  decided  to  defer  further 
action  on  foreign  aid  legislation  until  this 
matter  has  been  resolved. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.   FOLBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 


U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMiTrEz  ON  Foreign  Rflations. 

July  :S.  1971 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:   As  you  know,  on  the 
Committee's  behalf.  I  have  asked  the  Depart- 


The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  August  S,  1971. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  1  have  received  your  letter  of 
July  28th  in  which  you  again  request  the 
"current  Five- Year  Plan  for  the  Military  As- 
sistance Program  for  all  countries"  and  ad- 
vised me  of  the  Committee  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Invocation  of  Section  634(c)  of 
U;e  Fore)gn  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  want  to  be  coopera- 
tive  in   furnishing  your  Committee   all  the 
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nececsary  Information  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Military  Aaslstance  Pro- 
gram for  the  Committee  to  perform  Its  legis- 
lative functions. 

As  to  your  specific  request,  however,  we 
have  no  document  or  documents  which  con- 
stitute a  "current  Plve-Year  Plan  for  the 
Military  Assistance  Program"  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  Is,  therefore,  Impossible 
for  us  to  Identify  a  specific  document  which 
would  satisfy  your  request. 

At  the  lower  working  levels  of  the  De- 
I>artment  there  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
extensive  planning  for  military  assistance 
programs  for  various  countries.  Such  plan- 
ning has  taken  various  forms,  none  of  which 
have  proved  entirely  satisfactory.  In  March 
1970,  a  change  of  the  planning  format  at 
the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
(MAAO)  level  was  directed  by  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales  (ISA),  but  due  to  the 
uncertainties  inherent  In  these  programs,  the 
revised  format  for  MAAO  planning  was  never 
Implemented  Consequently,  there  has  not 
been  a  formal  submission  of  five-year  plans 
from  the  MAAOs  since  that  prepared  In  1989 
for  FY  71-75.  We  are  now  moving  towrard  the 
new  format  for  planning  at  the  MAAO  level, 
and  MAAG  plans  for  FY  73-77  should  be 
forthcoming  for  the  several  countries  this 
fall.  As  I  am  sure  you  must  appreciate,  how- 
ever, the  planning  at  the  various  MAAOs  In 
no  way  constitutes  an  approved  program. 
There  Is  no  approved  program  for  Military  As- 
sistance for  other  than  the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  order  to  be  of  assistance  to  you,  I  have 
directed  the  preparation  of  planning  mate- 
rials and  fjurtors.  which  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  first  part  of  Sepitember,  which 
I  win  transmit  to  you. 

Since,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  a  current  Five- Year 
Plan  for  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 
Section  634(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  would  nort  In  this  Instance  be  ap- 
plicable. 

As  I  Indicated  to  you  earlier,  this  matter 
was  processed  pursuant  to  your  letter  of 
April  30th  for  consideration  with  respect 
to  the  Issue  of  Executive  Privilege,  but  It  Is 
Impossible  to  resolve  that  Issue  since  there  Is 
no  such  document  or  material  such  as  that 
you  requested. 

I  understand  that  you  have  separately 
requested  the  Joint-State-Defense  policy 
memorandum  on  military  assistance  and 
arms  transfers,  to  which  request,  the  State 
Department  will  respond. 
Sincerely, 

McLVTK  R.  Laird. 

U.S.  Senatx, 
CoMMmxE  ON  Foreign  Relations, 

August  6.  1971. 
Hon.  MxLViN  R.  Laiss, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  Secketabt:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  August  5,  In  which  you  stated:  ".  .  . 
we  have  no  document  or  documents  which 
constitute  a  'current  Five- Year  Plan  for  the 
Military  Assistance  Program'  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  Is,  therefore.  Impossible 
for  us  to  identify  a  specific  document  which 
would  satisfy  your  request." 

I  hope  that  the  Committee's  request  will 
not  get  bogged  down  In  a  dispute  over  seman- 
tics. By  requesting  the  "current"  plan  the 
Committee,  of  course,  meant  that  It  wished 
to  obtain  the  latest  materials  available  on 
long-range  country-by-country  planning  for 
the  military  assistance  program.  In  view  of 
the  lengthy  correspondence  between  the 
Committee  and  the  Department  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  should  have  been  no  doubt  about 
what  type  of  materials  the  Committee 
sought. 

In  your  letter  of  June  26,  1969,  a  copy  of 


which  I  enclose,  you  "referred  repeatedly  to 
a  "Five- Year  Plan."  You  said,  for  example: 

"With  respect  to  copies  of  the  entire  Plve- 
Year  MAP  plan  (1970-1974),  I  understand 
that  in  the  past  copies  have  not  been  made 
available  to  the  OAO,  or  to  the  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  also  understand  that  the  rea- 
son the  entire  Five- Year  Plan  was  not  made 
avEillable  Is  because  It  Is  regarded  as  a  staff 
study,  an  entirely  tentative  planning  docu- 
ment at  the  staff  level,  which  provides  in  a 
uniform  format  certain  outside  limits  to  be 
used  by  MAAG's  and  the  Unified  Commands 
In  the  development  of  a  preliminary  annual 
program." 

There  was  a  plan  then  and,  accM'dlng  to 
your  letter  of  August  5,  1971,  there  is  now. 
You  said:  ".  .  .  there  has  not  been  a  formal 
submission  of  five-year  plans  from  the 
MAAOs  since  prepared  in  1969  for  FY  71-75." 
If  these  are  the  latest  plans  available,  this  is 
the  information  the  Committee  would  like 
to  have.  The  Committee  realizes  fully  that 
these  are  only  planning  documents  and  that 
they  do  not,  in  any  way,  constitute  an  ap- 
proved long-range  program.  As  you  know,  the 
Committee's  requests  have  never  referred  to 
plans  for  an  "approved"  program. 

The  Committee  appreciates  your  offer  to  . 
provide  it  with  specially  prepared  "planning 
materials  Eind  factors."  The  Committee  will 
be  glad  to  have  them.  However,  this  does  not 
meet  the  Committee's  need  to  have  direct 
access  to  the  Executive  Branch's  basic  plan- 
ning data  on  military  assistance.  Therefore, 
the  Oommittee  reiterates  its  request  of  July 
28.  If  the  latest  Five- Year  Plans  were  pre- 
pared In  1969,  these  would  be  the  "current" 
plans  for  purpoees  of  the  Committee's  re- 
quest. The  Committee  considers  that  the 
thlrty-flve-day  time  limit  In  sectlMi  684(c)  Is 
still  running  from  July  28,  1971,  the  day  the 
Committee  acted.  However,  it  has  submitted 
the  entire  exchange  of  correef>ondenoe  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  Department 
on  the  subject  to  the  General  Acooiintlng 
once  In  order  to  settle  any  doubts  on  this 
p>olnt. 

Since  you  stated  In  your  letter  of  August 
5  that  "...  MAAG  plans  for  FY  78-77  should 
be  forthcoming  for  the  several  countries  this 
fall,"  the  Conunlttee  respectfully  requests 
that  It  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  these 
plans  when  they  are  completed. 
Sincerely  yoiurs, 

J.  W.  FtTLBHIGHT. 

Chairman. 
U.S.  Senate, 

COMMTTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

August  6.  1971. 

Mr.  ELMEX  B.  9TAATS, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Staats:  As  you  know,  on  July  28. 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
voted  to  Invoke  section  634(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  In  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  copy  from  the  Department  of  Defense  of  a 
Five- Year  Plan  for  the  military  assistance 
program.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  re- 
plied, stating  that  It  Is  ".  .  .  ImpoBsible  foe 
us  to  identify  the  specific  document  which 
would  satisfy  your  request." 

In  view  of  the  extensive  correspondence 
between  the  Committee  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  this  subject,  the  Committee 
does  not  believe  that  there  should  be  any 
doubt  about  what  type  of  materials  It  seeks 
and  has  reiterated  the  Committee's  request 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  Committee's  entire  correspondence  on 
this  subject  for  your  Information. 

I  would  appreciate  having  your  views  as  to 
whether  the  Committee's  request  of  July  28, 
considering  the  history  of  it,  is  sufficiently 
precise  to  constitute  a  proper  request  under 
section  634(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 


for  the  "Five- Year  Plan"  or  a  similar  sub- 
sequent plan,  referred  to  in  Secretary  Laird's 
letter  of  June  26,  1969.  I  also  seek  your  views 
as  to  whether  the  thlrty-flve-day  time  limit 
under  section  634(c)  continues  to  run  from 
July  28,  1971,  notwithstanding  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  of  Aug^ust  6. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

J.  W.  FULBBICHT, 

Chairman. 


Tux  SECRXTAaT  OT  DXTENSK, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  31,  1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBHIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DXAK  Mb.  Chairman:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  August  6th,  the  President  has 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  and  me  not 
to  make  available  to  the  Congress  any  inter- 
nal working  documents  which  would  disclose 
tentative  planning  data  on  future  years  of 
the  military  assistance  program  which  are 
not  approved  EStecutlve  Branch  p>oaitlons. 

Enclosed  is  the  President's  memorandum, 
dated  August  30,  1971. 
Sincerely. 

Mxlvin  R.  Laird. 

MEMOBANDtIM     POB    THE    SECRET  ART    OT    STATI 
AND   THE    SECBETART    OF    DEFENSE 

THE  White  House. 
Washington,  DC,  August  30.  1971. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
requested  various  Internal  working  papers 
and  planning  data  of  the  Executive  Branch 
relating  to  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 

As  you  know,  the  policy  of  this  Administra- 
tion, as  directed  in  my  memorandum  for  the 
Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies, dated  March  24.  1969.  Lb  to  comply  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  with  Congressional 
requests  for  Information.  In  pursuance  of 
this  i>ollcy,  the  Executive  Departments  and 
Agencies  have  provided  to  the  Congress  an 
unprecedented  volume  of  information.  In 
addition.  Administration  witnesses  have  ap- 
peared almost  continuously  before  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Cong^ress  to  present 
pertinent  facts  and  information  to  satisfy 
Congressional  needs  in  Its  oversight  function 
and  to  present  the  views  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  proposed  legislation. 

The  precedents  on  separation  of  powers 
established  by  my  predecessors  from  first  to 
last  clearly  demonstrate,  however,  that  the 
President  has  the  responsibility  not  to  make 
available  any  information  and  material 
which  would  impair  the  orderly  function  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovemment, 
since  to  do  so  would  not  be  In  the  public 
Interest.  As  Indicated  in  my  memorandum  of 
March  24.  1969,  this  Administration  will  in- 
voke Executive  Privilege  to  withhold  Informa- 
tion only  In  the  most  compelling  circum- 
stances and  only  after  a  rigorous  Inquiry  into 
the  actual  need  for  its  exercise.  I  have  accord- 
ingly conducted  such  an  inquiry  with  regard 
to  the  Congressional  requests  brought  to  my 
attention  in  this  Instance. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  requested  "direct  access  to  the  Executive 
Branch's  basic  planning  data  on  Military  As- 
sistance" for  future  years  and  the  several 
Internal  staff  papers  containing  such  data. 
The  basic  planning  data  and  the  various  in- 
ternal staff  papers  requested  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  do  not.  Insofar 
as  they  deal  with  future  years,  reflect  any 
approved  program  of  this  Administration,  for 
no  approved  program  for  Military  Assistance 
beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  exists.  Further- 
more, the  basic  planning  data  requested  re- 
flect only  tentative  Intermediate  staff  level 
thinking,  which  Is  but  one  step  in  the  process 
of  preparing  recommendations  to  the  Depart- 
ment Heads,  and  thereafter  to  me.  for  one- 
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year  programs  to  be  approved  for  the  ensuing 
budget  year. 

I  am  concerned,  as  have  been  my  predeces- 
sors, that  unless  privacy  of  preliminary  ex- 
change of  views  between  personnel  of  the 
Executive  Branch  can  be  maintained,  the 
full  frank  and  healthy  expression  of  opinion 
which  Is  essential  for  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  Government  would  be  muted. 

I  have  determined,  therefore,  that  it  would 
not  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  provide  to 
the  Congress  the  basic  planning  data  on 
military  assistance  as  requested  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  his  letters  of  July  28  and  Au- 
gust 6.  1971,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I.  therefore,  direct  you  not  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  any  Internal  working 
documents  which  would  disclose  tentative 
planning  data  on  future  years  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  which  are  not  ap- 
proved Executive  Branch  positions. 

I  have  noted  that  you  and  your  resp>ectlve 
Departments  have  provided  much  Informa- 
tion and  have  offered  to  provide  additional 
Information  Including  planning  material 
and  factors  relating  to  the  military  assist- 
ance program  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  These  planning  materials 
and  factors  will  enable  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider current  year  approved  programs  In 
light  of  considerations  bearing  on  the  fu- 
ture which  can  now  be  foreseen.  In  accord- 
ance with  my  general  policy  to  provide  the 
fullest  possible  information  to  the  Congress, 
I  will  expect  you  and  the  Secretaries  of  other 
Executive  Departments  to  continue  to  make 
available  to  that  Committee  all  information 
relating  to  the  military  eissistance  program 
not  inconsistent  with  this  letter. 

Richard  Nixon. 


Statement  bt   J.  W.  FtrLBRioHT,  Chairman, 
CoMMmxE  on  Foreign  Relations 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

August  18, 1971. 

There  Is  attached  a  letter  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  dated  August  17, 
1971,  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  July  28,  1971, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  voted 
unanimously  to  invoke  the  authority  of  Sec- 
tion 634(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
This  authority,  which  requires  the  head  of 
any  agency  to  provide  to  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  documents  requested 
for  purposes  of  legislation,  has  the  effect  of 
terminating  certain  types  of  foreign  assist- 
ance provided  the  documents  are  not  forth- 
coming or  unless  the  President  formally 
certifies  his  reasons  for  denying  the  request. 

The  relevant  language  from  the  attached 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  reads  as 
follows : 

"Accordingly,  upon  written  notification 
from  your  Committee  that  the  thirty-five 
day  period  has  passed  and  that  neither  the 
latest  Flve-Year  Plan  nor  an  appropriate 
Presidential  certification  has  been  received, 
we  will  immediately  advise  the  President 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  State,  and 
Treasury  that  until  such  time  as  the  re- 
quested documents  are  furnished  or  the 
President  makes  an  appropriate  certification 
that  they  may  not  be  furnished,  funds  for 
the  entire  Military  Assistance  Program  will 
not  be  available  for  further  obligation  or 
expenditure." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Secretary  Laird 
on  August  5,  1971,  stated  that,  ".  .  .  we  have 
no  document  or  documents  which  consti- 
tute a  'current  Kve-Year  Plan  for  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program'  In  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  Is,  therefore,  Impossible  for  ua 
to  identify  a  specific  document  which  would 
satisfy  your  request."  In  this  connection,  at- 


tention Is  called  to  the  testimony  of  Lt. 
General  Robert  H.  Warren,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Military  Assistance 
and  Sales,  when  he  appeared  June  24,  1971, 
betore  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  At  that  time  General  War- 
ren wEis  asked  to  supply  a  five-year  projection 
of  the  Military  Assistance  Program.  He  said 
he  had  "no  authorization"  to  release  this 
Information.  He  added  In  an  official  reply 
to  this  request  that,  "over  the  years,  the 
Flve-Year  Plan  for  the  MlUtary  Assistance 
Program  has  been,"  viewed,  "as  an  Internal 
tentative  staff  planning  document."  This 
official  reply  stated  further  that,  "inasmuch 
as  a  determination  by  the  President  relative 
to  the  release  of  the  Flve-Year  MAP  Plan  out- 
side of  the  Executive  Branch  is  required  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  unable  to  comply  with  the  subcom- 
mittee's request  pending  the  Presidential 
determination." 

In  making  public  this  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Comptroller  General  agrees  with 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the 
applicability  of  the  pensdty  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  the  request  which 
the  Committee  submitted  on  July  28.  It  is 
essential  to  the  successful  functioning  of 
our  Constitutional  system  that  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  the  Congress  deal  with  each 
other  in  a  straightforward  manner.  I  believe 
the  record  shows  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
a  document  or  documents  which  It  has  re- 
peatedly referred  to  as  a  "Five-Year  Plan" 
and  that  any  efforts  that  might  be  made  now 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  a  document  or  documents 
or  to  substitute  therefor  "planning  mate- 
rials and  factors,"  as  suggested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  his  letter  of  August  5, 
would  not  be  a  serious  or  adequate  resfwnse 
to  the  Committee's  request  for  Information 
essential  to  the  performance  of  Its  legislative 
role. 


Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  17, 1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  August  6,  1971,  concerning  the 
Committee's  Invocation  of  section  634(c)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  22  U.S.C. 
2394(c).  The  facts  giving  rise  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  In  your  lertter  of  August  6th  are 
set  forth  below. 

By  letter  dated  July  28,  1971,  you  formally 
advised  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the 
Oommittee  on  Foreign  Relations  had  voted 
to  Invoke  section  634(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  force  the  furnishing 
of  "the  current  Flve-Year  Plan  for  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  for  all  countries." 
The  Committee  vote  and  your  letter  of  July 
38  followed  several  unsuccessful  attwnpts  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  plan  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  that  letter  you  correctly  pointed  out 
that  section  634(c)  provides  that  Foreign 
Assistance  funds  shall  be  cut  off  for  any  ac- 
tivity thirty-five  days  after  the  Committee 
requests  a  document  relating  to  such  activity 
unless  either  the  document  is  furnished  or 
the  President  certifies  that  he  has  forbidden 
that  It  l>e  furnished  and  gives  his  reasons  for 
refusal. 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  July  28,  1971, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  August  6.  1971, 
advised  you  that  It  Is  impossible  for  the  De- 
partment to  Identify  a  specific  document 
which  would  satisfy  your  request  as  the  De- 
partment has  no  document  or  documents 
which  constitute  a  "current  Flve-Year  Plan 
tor  the   MlUtary   Assistance   Program."   On 


August  6,  1971,  you  advised  the  Secretary 
that  the  Committee  In  requesting  the  "cur- 
rent" plan  meant  that  it  wished  to  obtain 
the  latest  materials  available  on  long-range 
ooimtry-by-country  planning  for  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  In  that  letter  you 
pointed  out  that  in  view  of  the  lengthy  cor- 
respondence between  the  Oommittee  and  the 
Department  on  this  subject,  there  should  be 
no  doubt  about  what  type  of  materials  the 
Committee  sought.  As  an  example,  you 
quoted  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  June  26, 
1969,  In  which  he  repeatedly  referred  to  a 
"Flve-Year  Plan"  and  pointed  out  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary's  letter  of  August  5, 
1971,  there  Is  a  Flve-Year  Plan  now  in  exist- 
ence. You  stated  that  If  the  plans  referred 
to  In  that  awTespondence  are  the  latest  plana 
available  then  that  Is  the  information  that 
the  Committee  would  like  to  have.  Finally 
you  reiterated  the  Committee's  request  on 
July  28,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Oommittee 
considers  that  the  thirty-five  day  time  limit 
in  section  634(c)  Is  still  running  from  July 
28,  1971,  the  day  the  Committee  made  Its 
formal  request. 

In  your  letter  of  August  6,  1971,  you  re- 
quested our  views  as  to  whether — consider- 
ing Its  history — the  Committee's  request  of 
July  28  Is  sufficiently  precise  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  proi>er  request  under  634  (c)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  whether  the 
thirty-five  day  time  limit  under  section 
634(c)  continues  to  run  from  July  28,  1971, 
notwithstanding  the  Secretary's  letter  of 
August  5. 

While  It  Is  of  covtrse  possible  that  a  formal 
demand  under  634(c)  could  be  framed  In 
such  manner  that  the  President  and  the 
department  involved  wovild  be  unable  to 
comply  because  of  vagueness  or  lack  of 
specificity.  In  view  of  the  long  history  of  the 
Committee's  attempts  to  obtain  the  Flve- 
Year  Plan  and  the  Department's  resxwnse  to 
those  attempts  In  which  It  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  such  plans,  we  view  the  July  28 
request  as  sufficiently  clear  to  Indicate  to 
the  Department  the  documents  or  materials 
desired.  For  that  reason  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  thirty-five  day  time  limit  under 
section  634(c)  commenced  with  the  July  28, 
1971,  request  and  continues  to  run.  Under 
the  facts  and  circumstances  here  involved, 
any  other  conclusion  would  allow  the  Depart- 
ment to  effectively  extend  the  statutory 
thirty-five  day  period  of  section  634(c)  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  such  an  extension  is 
proper  or  allowable  under  the  law. 

Accordingly,  upon  written  notification  from 
your  Committee  that  the  tiilrty-flve  day 
p>eriod  has  passed  and  that  neither  the  latest 
Flve-Year  Plan  nor  an  appropriate  Presi- 
dential certification  has  been  received,  we 
will  immediately  advise  the  President  and 
the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  State,  and  Treas- 
ury that  until  such  time  as  the  requested 
documents  are  furnished  or  the  President 
makes  an  appropriate  certification  that  they 
may  not  be  furnished,  funds  for  the  entire 
Military  Assistance  Program  will  not  be 
available  for  further  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture. In  reaching  our  decision  that  all  funds 
for  the  Military  Assistance  Program  will  not 
l)e  available,  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
Senator  Roberston  In  explaining  an  earlier 
provision  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1960,  which  parallels  the  lan- 
guage appearing  In  section  634  (c),  took  care 
to  point  out  that  the  language  was  drafted 
to  avoid  a  cut-off  of  all  funds  and  would 
only  cut  off  those  funds  In  a  country  or 
related  to  a  project  under  Investigation.  See 
106  Cong.  Rec.  19256.  However,  since  the 
(Committee  request  is  for  a  Flve-Yetu-  Plan 
which  relates  to  all  countries  receiving  mill* 
tary  assistance,  we  agree  with  the  position 
taken  In  your  letter  of  July  28  that  In  this 
case  section  634(c)  requires  the  conclusion 
that  all   funds  for  the  MUltary  Asslstanoe 
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Program  will  cease  to  be  available  upon 
expiration  of  the  35  day  period  unless  tbe 
material  or  an  appropriate  certification  by 
the  President  U  furnished  to  the  Committee. 
I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmzr  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  o/  tht  United  State*. 


Statxmxmt  bt  Sematok  J.  W.  P*crLBUGBT  m 
GoNNTcnoN  With  Imtocation  or  Exxcuxivi 
nmLzoK  Recakdeng  Supplttmo  S-Yxas 
Plan  on  lAtLn\RY  Assistance  to  the  Sen- 
ate 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEx  ON  FoRxiaM  Ructions. 

Aufnut3I,1971. 
I  am  sorry  the  President  has  by  Invoking 
the  doctrine  of  executive  privilege,  refused 
to  give  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  the  five  year  projec- 
tions for  the  Military  Assistance  Programs. 
This  wEis  the  right  of  the  President  under  the 
specific  legal  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

This  decision  of  the  Prraldeot  I  find  hard 
to  understand,  especially  since  the  informa- 
tion was  requested  on  a  confidential  basis  and 
in  the  light  of  earlier  statements  about  the 
desire  of  this  Administration  to  be  open  and 
forthcoming  in  its  relations  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress. 

On  March  34, 1069,  the  President  Instructed 
members  of  the  Cabinet  that,  "the  policy  of 
this  Administration  is  to  comply  to  the 
fullest  extent  (Kissible  with  Congressional 
requests  for  information."  He  added  that, 
although  there  might  be  occasions  when  dis- 
closure of  certain  Information  "would  be  In- 
compatible with  the  public  interest  .  .  .  this 
Administration  will  Invoke  this  authority 
only  in  the  most  compelling  circumstances 
and  after  a  rigorous  Inquiry  into  the  actual 
need  for  its  exercise." 

The  refusal  of  the  E^xecutlve  Branch  to  pro- 
vide this  material  for  use  of  the  Senate,  even 
on  a  confidential  basis,  makes  It  most  dif- 
ficult to  legislate  in  the  area  of  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance.  Whether  the  Senate  will  feel 
that  It  can  with  Its  own  reeources  develop 
sufficient  information  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  an  objective  Judgment  of  the 
military  assistance  program  will  be  a  deci- 
sion which  will  be  made  after  the  present 
recess  when  the  pending  foreign  aid  proposals 
of  the  Executive  Branch  are  examined. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that  the  state  of 
the  American  economy  and.  especially,  our 
balance  of  payments  situation  makes  It  es- 
sential that  the  burden  on  the  United  States 
of  outright  gifts  of  military  equipment  and 
training  to  over  thirty  countries  must  be 
scrutinized  most  carefully  this  year.  That 
scrutiny  requires  that  the  Congress  have 
available  to  it  the  Administration  projections 
for  military  assistance  for  the  next  few 
years — Information  which  is  not  now  to  be 
forthcoming. 

The  apparent  unwillingness  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  provide  information  essential 
to  the  legislative  process  makes  It  all  the 
more  Iniportant — indeed  urgent — for  the 
Congress  to  adopt  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  executive  privilege.  Tbe  legislation 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Brvln  Sub- 
committee on  the  Separation  of  Powers 
would  do  no  more  than  generalize  the  re- 
qtilrement  of  formal  Presidential  Invocation 
of  executive  privilege  which  now  applies 
only  to  the  foreign  assistance  program.  Per- 
haps in  time  It  will  be  found  essential  to 
take  stronger  measures.  For  the  moment, 
however,  it  would  seem  prudent  at  least  to 
require  the  President  to  take  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  explain  his  reasons  for  with- 


holding Information  from  Congress  and  the 
people.  Senators  will  await  with  interest  the 
action  of  the  Ervln  Subcommittee.  I.  for  one. 
would  like  very  much  for  tbe  Senate  to  adopt 
legislation  In  this  field  before  the  end  of  the 
current  session. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  20,  1971) 
Secxxtary  liAXao,  Sen.  Fulbright  and 
Mk.  Staats 
It  Is  bATti  to  understand  why.  at  this  point 
tn  time.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  should 
be  playing  semantic  games  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  a  matter 
involving  secrecy  of  information.  Yet  that  is 
what  he  appears  to  have  been  doing  early 
this  month  when  the  committee  requested  a 
copy  of  "the  current  Flve-Year  Plan  for  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  for  all  coun- 
tries." Mr.  Laird  refused  to  comply  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  plan  doesn't  exist  and 
the  committee,  backed  now  by  a  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  has  threatened  to  cut 
off  all  military  assistance  funds  on  the  first 
of  September  if  he  persists.  As  a  result,  the 
Defense  Department  now  faces  this  situation : 
it  must  either  produce  material  the  secretary 
says  doesn't  exist  or  get  the  President  to  In- 
voke executive  privilege  to  shield  that  same 
material  or  lose  the  funds  for  a  program  the 
administration  insists  is  vital  to  national 
security.  It  Is  all.  we  think,  pretty  sUly. 

Mr  Laird's  defense  Is  that  the  old  system 
under  which  such  plans  were  prepeired  was 
abandoned  In  March,  1970,  and  "the  revised 
format"  for  new  plans  "was  never  Imple- 
mented." So.  he  says,  there  Is  no  "current" 
plan  although  there  may  be  new  plans  forth- 
coming sometime  this  fall.  Thus,  he  con- 
tends, he  cannot  meet  the  committee's  re- 
quest for  a  "current"  plan. 

Weak  as  that  defense  Is,  It  might  stand 
up  If  the  committee  had  made  Its  request  out 
of  the  blue.  But  Senator  Fulbright,  Its  chair- 
man, has  been  trying  for  years  to  get  infor- 
mation out  of  the  Pentagon  on  long-range 
planning  for  military  assistance.  The  Penta- 
gon simply  doesn't  want  to  provide  It  and 
Secretary  Laird  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a 
game  of  semantics  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
hard  Issues.  But  his  ploy  is  so  weak  that  It 
ought  to  pain  even  his  staunchest  supporters. 
We  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  since 
March,  1970.  no  one  in  the  Pentagon  has 
thought  beyond  the  next  fiscal  year  in  plan- 
ning military  assistance  budgets.  And  we 
find  It  equally  difficult  to  believe,  in  light  of 
the  long  record  established  by  the  committee 
that  Secretary  Laird  doesn't  know  exactly 
what  it  wants  from  him. 

There  may  be,  of  course,  some  good  rea- 
sons why  the  committee  Is  not  entitled  to 
this  information — although  they  do  not 
spring  readily  to  mind.  The  argtmient  ad- 
vanced most  often  Is  that  public  release  of 
such  a  plan  would  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment In  Its  diplomatic  relations,  an  argument 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  in  another 
context  recently.  Two  things  can  be  said 
about  that.  One  Is  that  the  committee  is 
not  asking  for  public  disclosure.  The  other 
is  that  the  same  argument,  if  sustained  here, 
can  be  used  to  keep  from  Congress  almost 
any  Information  about  International  affairs 
that  the  Pentagon  or  the  State  Department 
wants  to  keep  to  itself. 

This  particular  dispute,  however.  Is  only 
part  of  a  far  larger  battle,  and  that  Is  why 
It  is  hard  to  understand  Secretary  Laird's 
maneuver.  Many  members  of  Congress  have 
set  out  to  try  to  win  for  the  legislature  a 
greater  role  than  It  has  had  in  the  last  dec- 
ade or  so  In  the  making  of  military  and 
foreign  policy.  High  among  their  goals  is  a 
greater  sharing  with  the  Executive  branch 
of   the   kind  of   Information   sought   by   the 


committee  In  this  case.  One  need  only  read 
the  record  of  hearings  last  month  before  a 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  to  under- 
stand how  serious  this  effort  on  Capitol  HlU 
Is  and  how  many  delicate  questions  are  In- 
volved. Yet  Mr.  Laird  has  chosen  In  the 
middle  of  such  a  discussion  to  brush  off  a 
serious  request  for  Information  and  give 
Congress  stlU  another  example  of  executive 
secrecy. 

It  may  be  that  Secretary  Laird  believes 
that  Information  abDut  long-range  military 
assistance  planning  falls  into  the  category 
of  material  which  must  be  kept  from  Con- 
gress and  over  which  the  President  must 
throw  the  blanket  of  executive  privilege.  If 
that  Is  the  case,  he  ought  to  be  forthright 
and  draw  the  battlellne  If  it  Is  not  the  case, 
and  we  suspect  the  Pentagon  would  be  well 
advised  not  to  try  to  draw  the  line  here,  the 
secretary  ought  to  comply  w^ith  the  com- 
mittee's request. 

[Prom   the   Philadelphia   InqtUrer   Aug.   21, 

1971) 

Secrecy   Breeds  Distrust 

For  two  years  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  been  trying  to  obtain  the 
Pentagon's  five-year  plan  for  military  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries,  and  for  two 
years  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird 
has  refused  to  release  It. 

Finally,  In  July,  the  committee  voted,  15-0, 
to  cut  off  all  foreign  military  aid  unless  the 
plan  was  turned  over  or  the  President  for- 
mally explained  why  it  was  being  withheld. 
Secretary  Laird  then  Informed  the  commit- 
tee that  the  "document  or  documents"  it 
sought  did  not  exist  and  so  he  could  not 
produce  it  or  them — a  transparent  dodge, 
since  Mr.  Laird  knows  perfectly  well  what 
Information  the  committee  is  demanding. 

Now,  the  head  of  Congress'  watchdog 
agency,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  has 
upheld  the  committee  and  ruled  that  the 
foreign  aid  funds  must  be  cut  off  as  of  Sept.  1 
unless  the  Administration  produces  the  doc- 
ument (or  dociunents)  or  the  explanation. 

On  the  specific  Issue,  it  Is  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  why  Secretary  Laird  should  take  such 
an  adamant  stand.  Conceivably,  there  would 
be  some  Inconveniences  Involved  If  the  De- 
fense Department's  long-range  plans  for  mili- 
tary aid  spending,  country  by  country,  were 
revealed,  but  It  seems  to  us  that  the  conven- 
ience of  Congress,  which  must  appropriate 
the  money — and.  for  that  matter,  the  con- 
venience of  the  American  public,  which  must 
put  It  up — surely  should  take  precedence. 

There  are,  however,  a  couple  of  larger  Issues 
at  stake,  and  all  those  concerned  In  the  con- 
troversy are  aware  of  them. 

These  are  Issues  which  were  underscored  by 
the  uproar  over  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  by 
the  sundry  attempts  to  place  restrictions  en 
the  President's  war-making  powers — exces- 
sive secrecy  In  the  Executive  Branch  and 
Congress'  attenuated  prerogatives  in  the 
framing  of  national  policy. 

If  the  dreary  story  of  our  Involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  War  demonstrates  anything,  It 
Is  that  the  Executive  Branch  does  not  neces- 
sarily know  best;  It  is  that  an  uninformed 
Congress  will  make  uninformed  decisions  or 
none  at  all:  it  is  that  secrecy  breeds  distrust 
and  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  public  can 
be  expected  to  support  policies  unless  they 
have  the  basic  data  upon  which  to  make  their 
Judgments 

The  White  House  has  recently  taken  action 
to  tighten  up  on  what  it  considers  to  be  se- 
curity Information.  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
accomplishing  that  aim  would  be  to  distin- 
guish between  what  should  be  secret  and 
what  should  not  and  to  operate  on  an  as- 
sumption which  Is  the  bedrock  of  our  free 
Boclety^that  the  public  can  be  trusted 
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[Prom  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  Aug. 

24.  1971] 

Opening  the  Files  on  Mn-rrABT  Aid 

DlS'TRIBUTKD   ABROAD 

The  military  aid  doled  out  by  the  Pentagon 
to  "friendly"  governments  around  the  world 
plays  an  Important  part — in  theory  If  not 
always  In  practice — In  our  self-appointed 
Cold  War  role  as  global  peacekeeper.  But  It 
Is  dawning  on  a  lot  of  Americans  these  days, 
as  they  look  at  Pakistan  and  Greece  and 
Taiwan  and  Spain  and  some  of  the  other 
recipients  of  our  arms  largesse,  that  maybe 
we're  due  for  a  spell  of  rethinking  about  the 
moral  price  of  such  a  policy. 

Which  Is  the  best  reason  in  the  world.  It 
seems  to  us,  for  telling  the  American  people 
more  about  the  military  assistance  program 
than  the  Nixon  administration  has  been  will- 
ing to  tell  so  far.  For  while  some  secrecy 
Is  necessary  If  a  government  Is  to  function 
efficiently,  the  Pentagon  Papers  have  shown 
clearly  how  secrecy  also  can  be  employed  to 
cover  up  mistakes  or  to  Implement  policies 
that  the  people  might  not  support  If  they  had 
full  knowledge  of  how  and  why  decisions 
were  being  made. 

Military  aid  can  be  especially  Important  to 
the  conduct  of  clandestine  foreign  adven- 
tures— witness  the  secret  war  still  being 
fought  with  American-supplied  arms  and 
ammunition  In  Laos.  So  It's  encouraging  to 
see  Congress  reasserting  its  role  in  foreign 
affairs  by  threatening  to  cut  off  all  military 
aid  to  foreign  nations  by  Sept.  1  unless  the 
Pentagon  supplies  particulars  of  Its  Flve- 
Year  Plan  for  foreign  military  assistance,  or 
unless  President  Nixon  officially  invokes  the 
doctrine  of  executive  privilege  to  keep  this 
Information  secret. 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  has  Insisted  that 
no  such  plan  has  been  developed.  But  that 
charade  was  penetrated— Inadvertently,  no 
doubt — by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Military  Assistance  and  Sales.  Lt.  Gen. 
Robert  H.  Warren,  who  conceded  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  June 
that  a  Flve-Year  Plan  exists  and  is  used  as  a 
planning  document.  Apparently  the  General's 
testimony  was  enough  to  convince  the  Con- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  Elmer 
B,  Staats,  who  has  now  ruled  that  unless  the 
Information  Is  released  or  the  President 
stands  on  executive  privilege,  his  office  will 
withhold  mlUtary-ald  funds  already  ap- 
propriated by  Congress. 

According  to  an  analysis  by  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre.  the  U.S.  will  spend  more  than  $2 
billion  on  foreign  military  aid  this  fiscal 
year.  Mr.  Nixon  should  Instruct  the  Pentagon 
to  tell  Congress  which  "friendly"  nations  are 
getting  the  money,  and  for  what.  If  he  won't 
tell,  his  refusal  will  be  instructive,  too. 


[From   the   New   York   Post,   Sept.   2,   1971] 
Blackout  on  Secret  Wars? 

Pursuant  to  Its  usual  policy  In  such  mat- 
ters, the  Nixon  Administration  is  now  re- 
sponding to  Senate  requests  for  a  look  at  a 
new  packet  of  Pentagon  papers  by  insisting 
that  the  documents  are  hush-hush  and  di- 
recting that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee shut  up. 

The  recent  history  of  the  case  dates  from 
about  a  month  ago.  when  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird,  asked  to  provide  details  oS  long- 
term  Pentagon  planning  for  military  aid 
abroad.  Informed  committee  chairman  Ful- 
bright (D-Ark.)  that  "we  have  no  doctiment 
or  documents  which  constitute  a  'current 
five-year  plan  for  the  military  assistance 
program.'  " 

Laird's  talent  for  eltxsive  semantics  being 
what  It  Is.  the  committee  continued  to  press 
for  facts  and  voted  In  favor  of  suspending 
all  military  aid  unless  they  were  produced. 
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Perhaps  Imprudently,  the  committee  spe- 
cifically reminded  the  White  House  of  the 
President's  authority  to  withhold  documents 
by  resorting  to  "executive  privilege." 

President  Nixon  has  Just  exercised  that 
extraordinary  option  without,  however,  Justi- 
fying It  In  any  convincing  manner.  Laird  to 
the  direct  contrary,  he  concedes  that  perti- 
nent documents  exist.  Although  he  seems 
unsure  whether  they  contain  only  "tentative 
planning  data"  or  "basic  planning  daU"— 
he  uses  both  terms — the  policy  Is  the  same: 
the  material  will  be  kept  from  Congress  and 
the  public. 

Fulbright  Is  curious  about  how  this  atti- 
tude can  be  reconciled  with  the  Administra- 
tion's professed  anxiety  about  the  balance 
of  payments  problem  since  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  military  equipment  for  give- 
aways Is  Involved.  But  that  is  not  the  extent 
of  the  committee's  Interest.  One  of  the  most 
fundamental  questions  Is:  apart  from  Laos, 
how  many  other  secret  and  semi-secret  wars 
does  the  Administration  plan  to  finance? 

It  Is  vital  that  Congress  pursue  Its  in- 
quiries ever  more  energetically  now — and 
that  It  challenge  the  Administration's  ap- 
parent view  that  legislators  are  supposed  to 
vote  blindly  for  military  assistance  without 
getting  any  fsicttial  assistance  from  the  mili- 
tary. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  5.  1971) 
The  Secret  Summer 
In  Its  own  peculiar  and  even  alarming  way, 
this  has  been  what  you  could  call  the  "secret 
summer."  In  case  you've  forgotten  (we  have 
not)  summer  had  Just  begun  when  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  burst  on  the  scene.  There  were 
those  agonized  moans  about  how  their  pub- 
lication would  shake  the  Republic  to  Its 
foundations  and  about  how  desperately  the 
government  needs  to  maintain  secrecy  and 
from  our  side,  about  the  First  Amendment 
and  the  people's  right  to  know.  All  that  came 
and  went.  The  Republic,  we  have  noticed, 
seemed  to  survive,  the  First  Amendment 
fared  reasonably  well,  and  the  administra- 
tion announced  a  major  project  of  re-classlfy- 
Ing  secret  material  that  everyone  concedes 
either  is  not  or  should  not  be  secret.  That 
event  seemed  to  set  the  tone  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

First  came  the  security  crackdown  at  the 
Pentagon,  the  Rand  Corporation  and  else- 
vfhere — a  program  not  of  re-classlfylng  mate- 
rial, but  of  mlsolaced  and  brutal  retaliation. 
As  reports  trickled  in  from  those  points.  It 
began  to  seem  as  If  the  security  officers  were 
treating  loyal  and  diligent  people  who  both- 
ered to  use  their  top  secret  clearances  as 
suspects.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall  addressed  himself 
to  some  of  the  preposterous,  not  to  say  out- 
rageous, aspects  of  that  bam  door  operatlcn 
in  a  column  on  this  page  last  week. 

Even  while  all  this  got  underway.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  set  off  to  create  a  new 
category  of  secret  Information.  This  is  in- 
formation that  is  cloaked  with  the  mantle 
of  executive  privilege  although  it  doesn't  ex- 
ist. If  the  logic  of  that  sentence  doesn't 
quite  parse,  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
secret  summer.  The  information  we  have  in 
mind  is  the  administration's  five-year  plan 
for  military  assistance  abroad.  Senator  Ful- 
bright and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  wanted  It.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  said  he  couldn't  supply  it  because  It 
didn't  exist.  When  the  Senator  persisted. 
President  Nixon  declared  the  "non-existent" 
plan  covered  by  executive  privilege.  In  fact, 
we  have  some  difficulty  understanding  Just 
how  the  doctrine  of  executive  prlvUege  cov- 
ers that  plan,  if  it  does  exist,  which  we  as- 
sume It  does.  We  hope  and  expect  the  capi- 
tal win  be  hearing  a  lot  more  about  that  once 
Congress  gets  back. 


Then  this  week  came  the  news  that  some 
State  Department  officials  have  had  He  de- 
tectors shoved  at  them  in  an  effort  by  the 
FBI  to  find  out  who  leaked  to  the  press  some 
information  about  the  disarmament  talks 
with  the  Russians.  Under  the  heading.  For 
the  Record,  we  cite  some  of  Secretary  Rog- 
ers' comments  on  that  affair  elsewhere  on 
this  page  today.  Instead  of  a  nonexistent 
Defense  Department  plan  we  seem  to  be  deal- 
ing with  a  nonexlsting  State  Department 
crime.  Foolishly,  It  turns  out,  we  had  thought 
lie  detectors — a  particularly  loathsome  and 
demeamng  and  ineffective  Instrument  of 
sleuthmg — had  disappeared  from  Foggy 
Bottom  along  with  the  sade  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Joseph  McCarthy. 

We  Intend  to  return  to  these  fruits  of  the 
secret  summer  Individually  In  coming  days. 
For  now  we  thought  it  might  be  of  some  use 
to  look  over  the  harvest  as  a  whole.  Secu- 
rity harassment  of  loyal  officers  after  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  have  been  pr.nted,  invocation 
of  "executive  privilege"  to  cover  the  whole 
future  military  assistance  program,  admin- 
istration of  lie  detector  tests  to  State  De- 
partment officials — has  It  occurred  to  any- 
one In  government  that  this  systematic  mis- 
application of  doctrine  and  technique  does 
not  do  much  for  its  legitimate  argument 
about  the  necessity  of  preserving  national 
security  secrets? 

Edward  P.  Morgan.  ABC  News  Washington. 

With  the  Shape  or  One  Man's  Opinion 

What  we've  got  here — with  a  vengeance — 
is  government  by  secrecy. 

Some  secrecy,  obviously,  is  necessary  to  the 
transaction  of  affairs  of  state.  Every  regime. 
Republican  or  Democrat,  unfortunately  over- 
does It  but  the  Nixon  administration  is  mak- 
ing it  a  way  of  life  and  this  Is  not  Just  alarm- 
ing, it  will  be  disastrous  to  the  checks  and 
balances  of  the  American  system  if  It  isn't 
headed  off. 

The  pattern  of  disaster  Is  plain.  By  calcu- 
lation, the  executive  branch  Is  emasculating 
the  power  and  Influence  of  Congress.  The  lat- 
est example  of  this  emerged  yesterday.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  invoked  "executive  privilege"  to 
block  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee from  extracting  from  the  Pentagon  fig- 
ures to  show  what  the  Defense  Department  is 
planning  to  spend  over  the  next  five  years  on 
foreign  military  aid. 

Committee  Chairman  F*ulbrlght  has  been 
trying,  unsuccessfully,  for  two  years  to  get 
Defense  Secretary  Laird  to  hand  over  such  in- 
formation on  the  hardly  unreasonable 
grounds  that  the  conunlttee  needs  the  data 
m  drawing  up  aid  legislation.  Another  motive, 
which  would  hardly  seem  unreasonable 
either,  was  to  find  out  what  the  Pentagon 
might  have  up  Its  sleeve  In  terms  of  new 
foreign  Involvements.  Fulbright.  Senator 
Symington  and  others  have  complained  bit- 
terly m  the  past  that  the  U.S.  has  been  com- 
mitted secretly  to  huge  military  Involvement 
m  Laos,  for  example,  without  the  public  or 
more  than  a  handful  of  members  of  Con- 
gress knowing  anything  about  It. 

On  the  case  In  point,  Laird  has  contended. 
In  effect,  that  the  Pentagon  doesn't  plan  five 
years  ahead — how  odd ! — that  what  figures  it 
does  have  are  highly  tentative  and  conjec- 
tural and  therefore  would  be  confusing  and 
damaging  to  reveal.  This  Is  a  quibble  on  the 
Important  principle  Involved,  namely  that 
Congress  Is  entitled  to  know  how  executive 
departments  are  planning  to  spend  the  tax- 
payer's dollar,  and  Fulbright  stlptilated  that 
the  information  was  requested  on  a  classified 
basis  anyway 

This  Is  only  one  Instance  of  presidential 
power  at  work.  The  White  House  now  has  the 
biggest  staff  in  hUtory.  Henry  Kissinger's 
office  alone  reportedly  employs  more  than 
150  people.  aU  out  of  reach  of  a  Congressional 
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committee,  lnclu<lljig,  of  course,  the  presi- 
dent's chief  foreign  policy  adviser  himself. 

President  Nixon  has  vlrtuaUy  Junked  the 
White  House  news  conference.  He  has  met 
leaa  frequently  with  reportere  than  any  Pres- 
ident In  modem  times — and  has  dominated 
radio  and  television  in  prime  time  to  carry 
his  message  "direct  to  the  people"  more  fre- 
quently than  any  chief  executive  In  history. 

Mr.  NUon  hasnt  had  a  full  dreas  news 
conference  since  June  first.  This  means  that 
the  press  has  not  been  able  to  quiz  him  di- 
rectly on  such  monimiental  events  as  his  de- 
cision to  go  to  Peking  barring  a  couple  of 
questions  at  a  "quickie"  encounter,  »  his 
180-degree  switch  In  direction  with  his  new 
economic  plan,  both  of  which  decisions  were 
reached  In  utmost  secrecy. 

Some  secrecy  here  was  admittedly  required. 
But  government  by  secrecy  Is  neither  re- 
quired nor  desirable.  Congress  has  one  vital 
power  left:  the  power  of  granting  or  with- 
holding funds.  It  should  use  It,  Judiciously, 
but  aggressively. 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan,  ABC  News  Wash- 
ington, with  the  Shape  of  One  Man's  Opinion. 
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rlty  need  of  the  United  States— a  test  of 
a  nuclear  warhead  for  an  ABM  system 
which  will  probably  never  be  used  and 
would  probably  not  work  even  If  It  were. 
The  administration  has  Indicated  that  no 
final  decision  had  been  made  on  whether 
to  hold  the  test.  It  is  surely  appropriate 
on  this  occasion  to  urge  a  reconsideration 
of  the  deslrabiUty  of  conducting  the  Am- 
chltka  test.  Hie  welcoming  salute  to  the 
Japanese  Emperor  should  not  have  a  nu- 
clear echo. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
attention  devoted  to  the  President's  pro- 
posed trip  to  China  should  not  detract 
from  the  more  immediately  important 
issues  involving  United  States-Japan  re- 
lations. Because  of  Japan's  remarkable 
economic  power  and  dynamism,  it  can 
represent  a  strong  force  for  stability  and 
peace  in  Asia,  and  it  must  not  become 
subordinated  in  our  policy  priorities  for 
that  area  of  the  world.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  maintain  the  viability  of  the  Mu- 
tual Seciirity  Treaty  and  a  continuing  at- 
titude of  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 
The  Okinawa  Reversion  Treaty,  which  I 
understand  will  soon  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  advice  and  consent  for  ratifi- 
cation. Is  an  important  milestone  in  the 
evolution  of  U.S.  policy  in  East  Asia. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we 
must  consider  the  recent,  rather  unhappy 
diversions  in  the  otherwise  relatively 
placid  course  of  United  States-Japan  af- 
fairs. The  failure  to  consult  Japan  prior 
to  Mr.  Kissinger's  visit  to  Peking  and  the 
economic  problems  which  have  been 
brought  dramatically  forward  in  recent 
weeks  constitute  an  unfortunate  and 
hopefully  transient  unsettling  influence 
It  is  encouraging  that  President  Nixon 
has  decided  to  meet  with  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  in  Alaska  during  the  Emperor's 
brief  stopover  on  his  trip  to  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  an  ominous  event  threat- 
ens to  mar  that  occasion.  Disregarding 
the  concern  of  many  environmentalists 
and  other  concerned  Americans,  as  well 
as  the  objections  of  the  Canadian  and 
Japanese  Governments,  the  administra- 
tion ha«  announced  it  will  conduct  a  gi- 
gantic nuclear  test  at  Amchitka  liter- 
ally in  the  wake  of  the  Emperor's  visit 
The  tragic  irony  of  this  juxtaposition  of 
evente  is  quite  clear.  At  a  time  when  we 
should  pay  careful  attention  to  the  sym- 
bolism of  our  actions,  the  triggering  of  a 
nuclear  experiment  in  the  very  State  in 
which  the  Emperor  of  Japan  will  first 
visit  Amecica  is  patently  misconceived.  It 
Is  all  the  more  disturbing  considering  the 
irrelevance  of  the  test  to  any  real  secu- 


MnjTARY    PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,    1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strraigth  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT     ON     NELSON 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  nimiber  that  has  been 
assigned  to  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  to  the  pending  bill  earlier  this 
afternoon  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is 
amendment  No.  418. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  immediately  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
resume  consideraUon  of  HJFl.  8687  and 
that  the  time  of  1  hour  then  begin  nm- 
ning  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Nelson 
No.  418. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  CONSIDERATION  OF  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON. THE  EXTEN- 
SION OF  THE  DRAirr 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Im- 
mediately upon  the  disposition  of  amend- 
ment No.  418  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  on  Monday,  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  extension  of  the 
draft.  I  think  that  would  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  presume  that  this  will  be  the  final 
quorum  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  ajn. 
After  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  following 
Senators  will  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
stated:  Senators  Montoya,  Talmadge, 
and  Gambrell. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  orders 
recognizing  the  Senators  named,  there 
wUl  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  question 
before  the  Senate,  which  at  that  time 
will  be  amendment  No.  418  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson),  an  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  bill,  which  would 
provide  that  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized by  the  military  procurement  bill 
would  be  obligated  or  expended  In  con- 
nection with  certain  aircraft  programs 
until  after  a  final  environmental  impact 
statement  had  been  made  with  respect 
to  such  programs. 

Under  a  previous  agreement  1  horn- 
has  been  allotted  to  amendment  No.  418 
At  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted  to 
that  amendment,  there  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been 
ordered.  That  vote  should  occur  at  about 
12  noon,  unless  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  were  to  be  offered— and 
there  is  presently  no  Indication  of  such. 
Immediately  upon  the  disposition  of 
amendment  No.  418  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  extension 
of  the  draft. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    10    A.M ,    MON- 
DAY. SEPTEMBER  13,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  September  13 
1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  10,  1971: 

U.N.    Session    Rephzsentatives 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
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to  the  aeth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations: 

Qeorge  Btisb.  of  Texas. 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  of  New  Tork. 

Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.,  XJS.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Edward  J.  Derwlnskl.  VS.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  minols. 

Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  to  the  36th  session  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Arthur  A.  Fletcher,  of  Washington. 

Mn.  Gladys  O'DonneU,  of  California. 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Bernard  Zagorln,  of  Virginia. 

In  thk  Armt 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  In  grade  Indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3963: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.   John   Arnold    Helntges,   236-46- 
8844,  Army  of  The  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

In  thx  Armt 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Statee,  tn  the  grades  speclfled,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUons  3283  through  33&4  and  3311: 
To  be  major 

Aceto,  Vincent  R..  028244949. 
Bailey,  Robert  S.,  267484777. 
Bonlto,  Louis  J..  049246944. 
Pay,  Joseph  T.,  036223467. 
Shore,  Edward  R..  Jr.,  410584704. 
Vander  Wende,  Martin  J.,  156268785. 

To  be  captain 

Angrltt.  Peter,  066445788. 
Blddlx,  Harold  A.,  239568607. 
CaUorla,  Sherlan  G.,  439625942. 
Craft,  Thomas  H.,  637346298. 
Curbow,  Elmer  E.,  497408953. 
Drew,  Joeeph  E..  Jr.,  562588469. 
Dunias,  Edwin  H..  559483280. 
Duncan,  WlUlam  H.,  Jr.,  091326040. 
EngUs,  Marc  G  .  519386134. 
CKsselln,  Raymond  A..  001287472. 
Harris,  James  A.,  402549589. 
Huskey.  William  J.,  425667305. 
Johnson,  Jorge  H.,  524420663. 
Kester,  Kenneth  E.,  111286216. 
King,  Edward  D.,  254524043. 
King,  Robert  A.,  021286757. 
Kitchen,  Galther  H.,  510347457. 
Kostelnlk,  Leonard  A.,  274349098. 
Llnnen,  James  R.,  389360955. 
Logan,  James  E.,  499400322. 
Maloof,  George  E.,  062722002. 
Matthlesen,  Jerry  A.,  532405942. 
Moreau,  Donald  M.  007360816. 
Morton,  James  M.,  244627961. 
Mount,  Dorothy  M.,  264628413. 
Moye.  James  M..  263669068. 
Murdock,  Benton  D.,  470421277. 
Oliver,  John  B.,  Jr..  409582222. 
Osborn,  Thomas  E.,  308329754. 
Parham,  Bobby  D  .  263561023. 
Patten.  Robert  C  ,  223520598. 
Pence.  Hobert  L.,  290366018. 
Rlgabar,  William  R.,  118306070. 
Scott,  Leon  C,  377366138. 
Slebert,  Richard  J.,  338346279. 
Snyder.  L.  B.,  II,  232560871. 
Slelnlke,  Mary  L..  39G300092. 
Vldourek,  John  C,  281346184. 
WIlUamB.  Roger  D.,  620441619. 
Wugofskl.  Eugene  T.,  173306464. 
Zlporln,  Philip,  523520480. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Abney,  Howard  M..  Jr..  254716481. 
Amlck,  David  B.,  521487499. 


Aragon,  RandaU,  104346047. 
Balk,  MelTln  W..  360344476. 
BoUck.  Miles  A..  Jr.,  432728477. 
Bryant.  Hurley  D..  Jr..  216427547. 
Bums.  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  232701298. 
Calentlne,  Jack  B.,  B10437336. 
Carpenter,  John  D.,  239706241. 
Catalfamo,  Francesco,  075367476. 
Chapman,  Abner  B.,  m,  437624889. 
ChUds,  Ernest  L..  Jr..  558607643. 
Clark.  Hugh  D..  098848272. 
Clausen.  Juanlta  J..  424660928. 
Coleman.  Charles  E..  409689639. 
Dabblerl.  Ronald  A..  226584229. 
Dennlson.  Calvin  B..  262607236. 
Dumlao.  Hemanl.  467683221. 
Dunn.  WUllam  C,  002346529. 
Fernandez,  Pederlco  J.,  239820246. 
Frankel,  Ronald  S.,  261747977. 
Gibson,  Richard  L.,  488464623. 
Goffln,  Richard  W.,  472481638. 
Haines,  Kendall  R.,  322386265. 
Helster,  Peter  B.,  405569697. 
Helsel.  Robert  A..  460669718. 
Hlnes,  Jimmy  R.,  327348440. 
Hogan,  Joseph  E.,  464686530. 
Howse,  Roger  E.,  004446429. 
Humm,  Gayle  A.,  368608236. 
nUngworth,  Alfred  B.,  443466480. 
Jesse,  Norrls  F.,  608641626. 
Judkins,  James  C,  Jr.,  226601197. 
Krejcarek.  Donald  J.,  348402806. 
Lauder.  Clark  H.,  in,  668682664. 
Leftault.  Francis  E..  527663330. 
Lindsay,  Jock  C,  034328978. 
Long,  Francis  A..  Jr..  586077488. 
Marsden,  Henry  H..  Ill,  223547562. 
MarshaU,  Michael.  535400166. 
MiUrlne,  Thomas  V.,  221289760. 
Murphy,  Richard  L.,  023326609. 
Newaham.  Thomas  D.,  438546527. 
Ozakl.  Joe  K.,  634631767. 
Paramore,  Ronald  L.,  461562549. 
Peach,  Michael  J.,  m,  258522126. 
Phillips,  Michael  R.,  388446068. 
Plnkerton,  Robert  C.  661663674. 
Porter.  David  L..  290362536. 
Price.  Jerry  S..  220363612. 
Rano.  Charles  P..  291368773. 
Raines,  David  R.,  183326615. 
Rekant,  Stanley  I.,  086347050. 
Roberts.  James  J.,  333362070. 
Roddy.  Michael  A.,  607540391. 
Russell,  John  C.  162367696. 
Ryder,  Francis  O.,  028321686. 
Salko,  Joseph  E.,  157329226. 
Sandlln,  Rodney  V..  649742085. 
Sax,  James  A.,  274364411. 
Schneck,  Gene  L.,  191363244. 
Schnyder,  Nicholas  A.,  244669645. 
Scott.  Robert  E.,  360388635. 
Selbel.  James  H.,  277404208. 
Selgrlst,  Charles  D.,  610428281. 
ehaffer.  Suzanne  E.,  272467736. 
SheU,  -nmothy  J.,  603603667. 
Small,  Richard  F.,  207340706. 
Smith,  Charles  A.,  566867838. 
Smith.  Edward  B.,  458607094. 
Smith.  Thomas  G.,  259642629. 
Stewart.  Harry  W.,  181348370. 
Swlngler,  Judith  F.,  497536318. 
Tartler.  Andrew  R..  266627150. 
Taylor.  Wayne  A.,  649604998. 
Thomas.  Michael  E..  174368279. 
Todd,  John  T.,  636409916. 
Verbeck.  Guldo  F..  III.  158329225. 
Vlner,  Tommy  J.,  438688473. 
Vlader,  Juan  R..  056322985. 
Whalen,  William  J..  056363784. 
Wler,  Larry  T.,  449720795. 
WUllams,  Gene,  429825661. 
Williams.  John  J.,  436565077. 
Wolfe,  Jack  W.,  185306692. 
Woods,  John  G.,  167309115. 
Zeler.  Timothy  M.,  285369239. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Bailey.  Sedell,  429766929. 
Bennett,  Dennis  H.,  396447959. 
Brlto,  John  S.,  686031428. 


Bryant.  Robert  B.,  440441814. 
Oaii^AeU  William  J..  029882363. 
Coakwell.'McConnell  A.,  287365378. 
Cr^yps.  Demnls  L.,  880444601. 
Feuge,  Larry  E.,  467884233. 
Folsom,  James  D..  443440304. 
Gall,  Roger  L.,  334740278. 
Herzog,  Robert  C,  Jr..  138343637. 
Hollander,  Bruce  W..  543641126. 
Hyde.  Dean  E..  606663 136. 
JoEwlak,  Vincent  B.,  486466119. 
Knapp,  George  C,  Jr.,  008S48380. 
Lathoiiwers.  Janloe  M.,  633701466. 
McAteer,  Daniel  D.,  022343643. 
McGaha,  William  R.,  246748861. 
McLaughlin,  Gary  F.,  643487318. 
McNeill,  Evan  J.,  HI.  217462619. 
Meyers.  John  J..  II,  360868706. 
Miller,  Larry  O.,  444429648. 
Morreale,  Dennis  L..  230627942. 
O'Connor.  Dtmald  D..  613461736. 
Park,  William  D..  468747108. 
Prondzlnskl.  James  H..  60M06271. 
RuUson,  Vernon  C.  446489028. 
Schwara.  Jerrcdd  W.,  803441530. 
Shaw,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  167304810. 
Stnitoe,  Richard  L,  Jr..  446486197. 
Thomas.  Charles  C.  138344708. 
Thompson,  Bemice  D.,  362667810. 
Voesler.  WlUlam  T.,  606406335. 
Wahl,  Robert  O.,  O96S0S74S. 
Wltte,  Carlton,  R.  V.,  317481338. 
The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Beg- 
\ilar  Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of   second   lieutenant,   under   provisions   of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3100, 
3283.  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 
Beadle,  Everett  T.,  470686398. 
int,  Clarence  J.,  587200726. 
litser,  Michael  A.,  412868965. 
Charles  W.,  HI,  366621697. 
Fernandez,  Jaime  R..  683260865. 
Fine.  Darwin  E.,  620606664. 
Freytes,  Dennis  O.,  684168273. 
Greene,  Robert  E.,  239802037. 
Hayashlda,  Sander  S..  558844418. 
Henderson,  James  H.,  417726465. 
Hext,  Bryan  R.,  463763737. 
Hopper,  Michael  B.,  526705008. 
Kepi.  M?ixwell  F..  Jr..  538421511. 
Landls.  Thomas  W.,  235741677. 
Lau,  Randall  H.  C.  576501398. 
Lees,  Michael  A..  503601438. 
Magee.  Daniel  A..  300462781. 
Pumphrey,  Robert  S..  624668332. 
Miller,  Harry  O..  423623563. 
Roach.  Paul  W..  n.  067407628. 
Slberon.  Angel  I..  581967880. 
Van  Dyke,  Melvln  R.,  416684043. 
Weeks.  Kenneth  D.,  238821931. 
Young,  Robert  M.,  457784963. 
The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  oi  the 
United  States,  in  the  grade  of  second  Ueu- 
tenant,  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287.  3288,  and  3290: 

Bishop,  Raymond  C,  387483148. 
Dovlch.  John  J.,  Jr.,  031340486. 
EUls.  Wmiam  H..  531624119. 
Porman,  Robert  W..  508642745. 
Salenga,  Steven  E.,  481666691. 
Schrlcker,  Jack  W..  503640396. 
RlccardeUl.  Richard  P.,  147427129. 
Von  Meneldt,  Joseph  P.,  457828742. 
SEcrsrriEs  and  Exchange  Commission 
Philip  A.  Loomls,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5.  1972.  vice  Richard  B.  Smith, 
resigned,  to  which  office  he  was  apix>lnted 
during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate. 
Agency  roR  International  Devxiapmxnt 
Herman  Klelne,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant .Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational    Development,     vice     Albert    H. 
Moseman.  resigned. 
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September  10,  1971 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
SHRINE  CHURCH  OP  THE  IMMAC- 
ULATE CONCEPTION.  ATLANTA. 
OA— RESOLUTION  OP  GEORGIA 
STATE  SENATE 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or    CKOBGLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Friday,  September  10,  1971 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the^Georgla  State 
Senate  during  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  in  Atlanta.  \ 

The  resolution  commends  the  Shrine 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
on  its  100th  anniversary  and  also  pays 
special  tribute  to  the  Reverend  Thomas 
O'Reilly  for  influencing  General  Sher- 
man to  spare  that  church  pnd  others 
in  the  Battle  of  Atlanta  in  1864. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A       RESOLtmON      COMMXNDING      THE       SHKINI: 

CHntCH  or  THE  Immaculate  Conception 

ov  THE  Occasion  or  Its   100th  Akntver- 

sasy;    and   For   Other   Purposes 

Whereas,  on  November  22.  1969,  the  Shrine 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Atlanta  observed  Its  100th  Anniversary;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  Battle  of  Atlanta  In 
1854,  Its  pastor.  Rev.  Thomas  OTtellly,  in- 
fluenced General  Sherman  to  spare  the  five 
churches  and  the  City  Hall  In  this  vicinity, 
and 

Whereas,  following  the  positive  action  of 
Father  O  Rellly,  General  Sherman  spared  St. 
Phillips  Episcopal  Church,  the  Second  (Cen- 
tral I  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church,  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church, 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  and  the 
City  Hall;   8:d 

Whereas,  this  heroic  deed,  !n  saving  these 
five  churches  and  the  City  Hall  from  the 
torch,  will  forever  be  noted  in  the  annals  of 
the  history  of  the  City  of  Atlanta  and  our 
State:  and 

Whereas,  the  lOOth  Anniversary  Service  of 
Thanksgiving  was  cocelebrated  by  The  Most 
Rev.  Thomas  Donnellan.  Archbishop;  The 
Very  Rev.  Lawrence  Schmuhl.  S.M.;  The 
Rev.  Leoowd  Kelley,  O.P.M.;  The  Rev.  Ar- 
thur Murray.  O.P.M..  Pastor;  and  The  Rt. 
Rev    Patrick  O'Connor;  and 

Whereas,  the  Choral  Guild  of  Atlanta, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Don  C.  Robinson! 
with  Mr  Herb  Bates  as  organist,  provided 
music  for  the  occasion:  and  the  Altar  Boys 
were:  James  Klvlan,  Michael  Guarber.  Rob- 
ert H':dlowe.  Larry  Hudlowe.  Leo  Milam, 
Thomas  Perrlan  and  Joseph  Perrlan;  and 

Whereas,  the  Centennial  Committee  was 
composed  of  Mr.  William  Lelde,  Mr.  Eddie 
Oasperinl,  Mrs.  Pred  AJax.  Mrs.  Laura  Clarke, 
Mrs.  Clifford  Schexnayder.  Miss  Eleanor 
Camarata,  Miss  Betty  Palmer,  Mr.  Jerry 
Giordano.  Mr.  Van  Buren  CoUev.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Pfab,  S.M.,  the  Rev.  Rayner  Dray. 
OPM  ,  The  Rev.  Kevin  Parrell,  O.PJ«..  The 
Rev.  Aldan  Gara,  O.P.M..  Mr.  R.  R.  Hallman 
and  Mr    William  Winner;   and 

Whereas,  other  assistance  for  the  Centen- 
nial Celebration  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Hughes 
Spalding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Camarata.  Mr 
ar.d   Mrs    George   AsefT.  Mrs.  Flora  Graham, 


Mrs.  Jessie  Thrasher,  and  members  of  the 
Altar  Society,  the  Holy  Name  Society  and 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society;  and 

Whereas,  laymen  in  the  procession  con- 
sisted of  Captain  Charlee  A.  Moran,  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  grandson 
of  a  founder,  and  a  group  from  the  Fourth 
Degree,  Knights  of  Columbus,  headed  by 
Mr.    WUUam   T.   Jordan;    and 

Whereas.  Governor  Lester  Maddox  and  the 
First  Lady  of  Georgia  were  In  attendance- 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  meet  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  Shrine  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception be  recognized  and  commended  on 
the  occasion  of  its  lOOth  Anniversary. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  Body  does  hereby  reoognlae, 
commend  and  congratulate  the  Shrine 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Atlanta  on  the  occasion  of  Ita  lOOth  Anni- 
versary observance. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  the  Individuals  named  herein  and  to 
the  Shrine  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. 


COLUMBUS,  IND..  CITED  POR  ITS 
ARCHITECTURE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  10.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  August  21  edition 
of  the  Saturday  Review  which  deals  with 
the  impact  of  the  unique  architectural 
program  in  Colimibus,  Ind.: 

Discovering  Columbus 
(By  Katharine  Kuh) 

Columbus.  Indiana  (with  a  population  of 
about  27.000),  is  commonly  called  "Athens 
of  the  Prairies,"  a  corny  misnomer  for  a 
tow-n  that  boasts  some  of  the  most  Interest- 
ing modem  architecture  In  the  country 
Were  Columbus  located  In  Europe.  Ameri- 
cans would  swarm  over  It  In  hordes.  We  can 
only  be  grateful  that  countless  tourist  buses, 
to  say  nothing  of  countless  exhausted  tour- 
ists, have  not  yet  materialized  for  their 
usual  hours  visit.  As  It  Is.  some  10,000  Amer- 
icans, possibly  more,  will  enjoy  Columbus 
thi.s  year  on  their  own  terms  and  In  leisurely 
fashion.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  offers 
free  guides  and  a  helpful  map. 

Today  It  is  not  so  much  private  Individuals, 
educational  Institutions,  or  museums  that 
act  as  the  most  stimulating  patrons  of  art 
In  America:  it  Is  big  business.  Banks.  Insur- 
ance comp.anles,  and  Indiistrlal  organiza- 
tions are  becoming  Increasingly  responsible 
for  outstanding  architecture  and  for  dis- 
tinguished seml-publtc  collections  of  paint- 
ings and  sculpture.  The  impetus  behind  this 
munificence  Is  varied.  At  times  the  aim  is  to 
humanize  stark  environments,  to  enrich 
nearby  communities,  and  to  expand  the 
hor'zons  of  employees  and  clients.  Then.  too. 
there  are  publicity  advantages  that  In  a 
medla-consclous  age  are  scarcely  bad  busi- 
ness. 

As  a  rule,  corporate  organizations,  unlike 
museums,  are  not  bound  by  cumbersome 
committees  money  problems,  and  inner  fric- 
tion   Art  specialists,  when  engaged  by  these 


institutions,  are  given  freedom  to  operate 
InteUlgently  and  to  use  their  knowledge 
advanugeously.  A  minor  problem  sometimes 
results,  however,  from  overdoses  of  esthetic 
paternalism.  Nowhere  has  this  danger  been 
more  scrupulously  avoided  and  yet  more 
unavoidably  present  than  In  Columbus 
Precisely  because  the  town  Is  small  and  dom- 
inated by  the  Ctimmlns  Engine  company  and 
by  this  giants  farslghted  board  chairman. 
J.  Irwin  MUler,  citizens  of  Columbus  are  torn 
between  pride  and  a  kind  of  tolerant  resent- 
ment. For,  though  Mr.  Miller,  who  heads  the 
worlds  largest  Independent  producer  of 
dlesel  engines,  obviously  plays  down  his  role 
as  benefactor  and  Initiator  of  a  modern 
architectural  program  without  equal  in 
America,  he  is  nonetheless  the  spark  that  Ut 
the  fire  and  keeps  it  going,  not  only  with 
company  and  personal  auxiliary  funds  when 
needed  but  even  more  with  leadership, 
know-how,  persistence,  and  a  rare  sensitivity! 

What  then  does  Columbus  offer  that  war- 
r^nts  a  special  visit?  In  the  first  place,  there 
Is  probably  no  other  small  area  In  the  world 
where  the  work  of  so  many  eminent  modern 
architects  can  be  considered  In  comfortable 
proximity.  Buildings  by  Ellel  and  Eero  Saarl- 
nen,  I.M.  Pel.  John  Carl  Warnecke,  Harry 
Weese,  Edward  Barnes,  Kevin  Roche,  Eliot 
Noyes,  and  others  are  conceived  in  such  in- 
timate Juxtaposition  as  to  make  comoarlsons 
inevitable.  Which  of  these  men.  desolte  dl- 
vergent  projects,  have  succeeded  In  answer- 
lug  the  needs  of  a  particular  community? 
How  have  they  adapted  themselves  to  the 
flat  fertile  prairies  and  the  limited  dimen- 
sions of  an  environment  totally  at  odds  with 
America's  larger  metropolitan  centers?  In 
Columbus  the  best  buildings  always  seem  to 
have  been  designed  "con  amore,"  and  hence 
contribute  to  the  surroundings  without  con- 
descension, for  even  the  ugliest  Midwest 
towns  have  an  honesty  that  shames  sham. 

That,  to  be  sure,  is  one  of  the  charms 
of  Columbus.  It  has  not  entirely  succumbed 
to  'good  taste."  Fine  architecture  from  both 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  lives 
side  by  side  with  execrable  banalities  Each 
seems  to  belong,  to  "fit  in."  Columbus  has 
not  become  a  model  city  nor  a  dead  Williams- 
burg reconstruction:  It  is  a  vigorous  melange, 
curiously  American,  alive,  active,  and  ambiv- 
alent. 

Memorable  are  three  churches.  The  First 
Christian  Church,  designed  by  Eero  Saarlnen 
and  completed  In  1942,  represents  a  land- 
mark, for  this  light-filled,  lucid  structure  was 
the  community's  earliest  encounter  with 
noteworthy  modern  architecture.  Here  noth- 
ing was  left  to  chance.  The  knowing  inter- 
action of  space,  texture,  light,  and  form 
allows  enrh  element  to  play  against  its  neigh- 
bor in  sympathetic  harmony.  The  church 
envisioning  religion  as  a  positive  rational" 
force,  is  in  direct  contrast  to  Eero  Saarinen'g 
North  Christian  Church,  one  of  the  most 
moving  religious  buildings  in  this  country. 
How  to  describe  its  mysterious  Interior  and 
pure  modest  exterior  is  a  challenge,  for  rare- 
ly has  architecture  been  better  married  to 
landscape  than  in  this  low.  brooding  church 
with  its  triumphant  linear  spire  piercing  but 
not  disturbing  a  wide  horizon.  Of  It  Saarlnen 
said.  •■!  want  to  solve  (this  design)  so  that  as 
an  architect  when  I  face  Saint  Peter,  I  am 
able  to  say  that  out  of  the  buUdlngs  I  did 
dtiring  my  lifetime,  one  of  the  best  was  this 
little  church  .  .  .  that  speaks  forth  to  all 
Christians  as  a  witness  to  their  faith,"  He 
finUhed  the  design  only  days  before  hU  un- 
expected death. 

Perhaps  to  make  up  for  Columbus's  lack 
of  visual  arts  other  than  architecture,  several 
designers  have  deliberately  featured  sculp- 
tural forms  as  functional  elements  In  their 
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buildings.  For  example,  Eet)  Saarlnen,  work- 
ing closely  with  the  organ-maker  Walter 
Holtkamp,  turned  organ  pipes  Into  a  dynamic 
three-dimensional  relief,  while  Harry  Weese 
In  his  beautiful  First  Baptist  Church  perfo- 
rated his  brick  choir  screen  with  an  abstract 
mural-like  design  of  noble  proportions.  Even 
a  newly  opened  newspaper  building  exploits 
In  Its  windows  bright  yellow  printing  presses 
as  living  sculpture.  The  town's  paper.  The 
Republic  (though  not  surprisingly  once 
known  as  The  Republican,  for  Hoosler  land  is 
eminently  conservative),  has  recently  moved 
Into  Its  new  glass  enclosed  quarters,  the  first 
building  In  Columbus  designed  by  Skldmore, 
Owlngs  and  Merrill. 

The  only  sculptural  monument  that  can 
compete  with  the  town's  architecture  Is  In 
front  of  I.  M.  Pel's  superb  library.  My  first  re- 
action was  "No,  not  another  Henry  Moore 
discreetly  decorating  another  American  pub- 
lic buUdlng,"  but  I  was  wrong.  The  Large 
Arch.  Is  a  masterpiece  growing  mechanically 
out  of  the  earth,  yet  so  subtly  oriented  as  to 
seem  on  the  move,  offering  the  viewer  In- 
numerable varying  vistas.  "As  a  young  sculp- 
tor," Moore  confessed,  "I  saw  Stonehenge,  and 
ever  since  I've  wanted  to  do  work  that  could 
be  walked  through  and  around,"  and  he 
might  have  added,  work  that  assumes  infinite 
guises. 

As  for  Pel's  library.  It  Is  a  handsome  brick 
pavilion  where  space  flows  In  an  uninter- 
rupted sequence  and  where  outer  courtyards 
both  extend  and  control  the  building's  di- 
mensions. The  structure  may  at  present  seem 
overlarge  for  the  role  It  plays  In  a  small 
community,  but  It  has  been  so  sensitively 
geared  to  its  milieu  that  size  never  obtrudes. 
Not  true,  al£is,  of  Columbus's  fortress-like 
new  post  office,  designed  by  John  Dlnkeloo 
and  Kevin  Roche,  which  frankly  overpowers 
Its  surroundings  with  unnecessary  preten- 
sions. Somehow  one  feels  this  heavy  colossus 
was  conceived  as  If  In  a  vacuum.  Columbus 
and  Its  human  scale  cease  to  exist. 

However,  Kevin  Roche  Is  now  at  work  on 
what  promises  to  be  a  radical  departure  In 
Industrial  architecture.  He  has  planned  a  new 
factory  for  the  Cim:imlns  Engine  company 
where  some  thirteen  acres  of  work  space  wUl 
be  under  roof  and  yet  invisible  to  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  Already  partly  up,  this 
enormous  structure  is  located  several  miles 
out  of  town  amid  farmland  and  trees.  Because 
It  has  been  sunk  Into  the  ground  and  de- 
signed around  large  open  courts,  the  complex 
will  not  disturb  Its  pleasant  rural  setting.  At 
the  same  time  several  thousand  employees 
will  look  out  on  an  unspoiled  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Of  fecial  Importance  In  Columbus  are  sev- 
eral new  experimental  school  buildings  that 
In  some  Instances  have  actually  led  to  freer 
forms  of  education.  In  each  case,  the  archi- 
tect has  tried  to  solve  a  specific  problem.  Take 
John  Carl  Wamecke's  plan  for  a  grade  school 
situated  In  a  large  park.  He  conceived  of  the 
school  in  terms  of  separate  pagoda-llke  cot- 
tages, providing  each  classroom  with  Its  own 
light-filled  pavilion  and  Its  own  immediate 
contact  with  the  out-of-doors.  Quite  opposed 
Is  the  downtown  Lincoln  Elementary  8ch(X)l, 
where  Gunnar  Blrkerts  Introduced  a  large 
multi-purpose  gymnasium  as  the  central  core 
of  the  buUdlng,  hoping  thus  to  divert  the 
children  from  playing  in  the  streets.  Surely 
the  most  controversial  school  and  for  that 
matter  the  most  controversial  building  In  Co- 
lumbus is  John  Johanaen'8  beramped,  be- 
tunneled  oddity  that  struck  me  as  unnecee- 
sarlly  bizarre.  I  began  to  change  my  mind 
after  reading  letters  In  The  Republic  dedi- 
cated to  the  twenty-first  century  by  a  group 
of  the  school's  fourth-graders.  One  child 
wrote: 

"HI.  21st  Century.  Do  you  want  to  know 
about  our  arohlteoture?  We  have  some  very 
good  architecture  In  Oolumbus. 

"I  am  a  fourth  grader  and  go  to  a  real 
unusual  school.  It  is  built  on  nine  levels 
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that  are  connected  by  tunnels  and  ramps 
rather  than  stairs.  Our  classroom  Is  as  large 
as  two  rooms  because  It  has  no  dividing  wall. 
This  makes  It  easy  for  more  children  and 
teachers  to  share  Ideas." 

Another  Indiana  child,  mindful  of  the 
well-tended  farms  ringing  his  hometown, 
hoped  that  "in  the  twenty-first  century  we 
won't  have  any  more  wars.  We  don't  have  to 
fight  for  land,  we  can  share  It.  Everybody 
deserves  land."  The  more  I  read,  the  more 
this  "real  unusual  school"  of  John  Johan- 
sen's  made  sense.  It  may  not  be  satisfying 
for  adults,  but  It  works  for  children. 

Columbus,  now  150  years  old.  Is.  whenever 
possible,  preserving  Its  nineiteenth-century 
past,  the  best  example  of  which  Is  unques- 
tionably the  county  courthouse.  Last  May 
The  Republic  noted:  "Today  the  courthouse 
stands  much  the  same  as  it  was  on  its  com- 
pletion ninety-seven  years  ago."  Though 
renovated  several  times  since  then.  It  still 
retains  Its  half-European.  half-Midwest 
American  presence.  What's  more,  it  looks 
like  a  courthouse  and  Is  successfully  operat- 
ing as  one.  But  the  restoration  of  Colum- 
bus's downtown  store  fronts  In  a  bouquet  of 
colors  by  Alexander  Glrard  seemed  a  bit  like 
gliding  the  lily.  These  Victorian  facades 
scarcely  need  dressing  up.  To  preserve  them 
Is  enough. 

The  town  Is  a  maze  of  marvelous  con- 
tradictions. A  highly  conservative  commu- 
nity has  backed  and  absorbed  some  of  Amer- 
ica's most  advanced  architecture.  Old  and 
new  live  together  happily;  so  too  do  the 
commonplace  and  the  extraordinary,  the  vul- 
gar and  the  refined.  A  classic  dichotomy  Is 
separated  by  only  two  blocks  and  forty-four 
years.  It  points  up  America's  coming  of  age 
and  the  country's  faith  In  Itself  as  a  creative 
force.  First  one  should  visit  the  now  unoc- 
cupied ahrlne-llke  Irwin  home  and  garden, 
the  latter  designed  In  1910  after  the  Casa 
degU  Innamoratl  of  Pompeii.  Nothing  oould 
be  more  deliberately  alien  to  the  sweeping 
prairies  of  Indiana  than  this  absurdly  beau- 
tiful imitation.  Mr.  Irwin,  by  the  way,  was 
co-founder  of  the  Cummins  Engine  company 
and  the  great-uncle  of  J.  Irwin  Miller.  Near 
his  mansion  Is  Eero  Saarlnen's  Irwin  Union 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  a  clean  modern 
glaae-sheathed  structure  that  no  longer 
imitates  but  initiates. 


SAVING      THE      GREAT     LAKES 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  September  10.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly. I  was  privileged  to  address  an  inter- 
national conference  on  the  subject  of 
Great  Lakes  pollution  attended  by  Great 
Lakes  Governors  and  Premiers  of  two 
Canadian  Provinces. 

This  conference  of  Great  Lakes  Gov- 
ernors and  Premiers,  held  August  16  and 
17  on  Mackinac  Island.  Mich.,  was  joint- 
ly hostrd  by  Michigan's  Governor,  Wil- 
liam Q.  Milhken.  and  by  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

SATIMa  THX  OESAT  Ij4KXS 

(By  Uj3.  Senator  Robxrt  P.  ORimN) 
Along  with  Oovemor  Mllllken,  I  am  highly 
honored  to  be  here  to  join  in  extending  a 
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most  cordial  welcome  to  this  distinguished 
gathering  of  international  leaders. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  that,  for  this  his- 
toric conference,  you  have  choeen  to  assemble 
here  In  our  Water  Wonderland  ...  at  Macki- 
nac Island,  which  has  been  the  focal  point 
of  so  much  Great  Lakes  history  during  the 
last  three  centuries. 

You  gather  In  this  appropriate  setting  In 
a  new  era — let's  call  It,  and  make  It,  an  era 
of  environmental  statesmanship.  Looking 
on  as  you  assemble  here  Is  an  Intwnatlonal 
constituency,  concerned  as  never  before 
about  International  pollution.  They  eagerly 
expect  results  from  your  deliberations;  they 
Impatiently  look  to  those  assembled  here 
for  coordinated  leadership  in  a  vigorous,  con- 
certed international  effort  to  restore  a  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  Great  Lakes — a  bal- 
ance between  man  and  the  nature  of  which 
he  Is  a  part. 

Once  agam,  the  people  of  Canada  and 
people  of  the  U.S.  are  demonstrating  through 
their  representatives  here  at  this  conference 
those  wonderful  qualities  of  friendship,  re- 
spect and  togetherness  which  have  charac- 
terized the  relationship  between  our  two 
countries  for  so  many  years. 

This  conference  symbolizes  the  fact  that 
our  two  nations  have  already  embarked  on 
a  long  Journey  together— a  journey  that  we 
must  take  togethw  If  it  Is  to  be  succesaftil. 
The  skyline  of  our  destination  U  not  yet  In 
sight — even  on  a  smog-free  day — but  It  Is 
Important  that  we  have  begun  the  Journey. 

The  task  which  lies  ahead  Is  not  only 
difficult  and  very  cosUy — but  It  wUl  take 
time. 

Alexander  Pope  once  wrote,  "Blessed  is 
he  who  expects  nothing,  for  he  shall  never 
be  disappointed."  This  Is  no  time  for  that 
kind  of  pessimism. 

Rather,  I  suggest,  Ifs  time  for  the  meas- 
ured, patient  optimism  of  a  WUllam  Kund- 
sen  who.  you  will  remember,  was  In  charge 
of  war  producOon  for  the  Umted  SUtes  dur- 
Ing  World  War  n.  Once,  he  was  being  sub- 
jected to  anxious,  intensive  questioning,  by 
a  Congressional  Committee  about  the  time  It 
would  take  to  produce  the  war  goods  needed 
to  meet  the  Nazi  and  Japanese  threats. 
Finally,  the  embattled  Knudsen  responded 
In  this  way : 

"Look,  gentleman.  It's  like  this.  Despite  all 
the  modem  hospitals.  anestheUcs,  the  obste- 
tricians, psychiatrists  and  gynecologists— 
and  despite  all  the  advances  In  research, 
medicine  and  science— it  stlU  takes  nine 
months." 

Now,  the  period  needed  for  restoration  of 
the  Great  Lakes  wlU  be  longer  than  nine 
months.  But  I  am  convinced  that  we  can, 
and  should  be,  optimistic  about  the  even- 
tual success  of  the  effort  underway  to  restore 
and  preserve  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  Is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  that  the  new 
frontiers  of  our  society  must  necessarily  in- 
clude the  environmental  frontier  of  restora- 
tion and  preservation. 

Earlier  In  this  century  a  great  American 
tried  hard  to  awaken  the  people  of  the  VS. 
to  the  developing  environmental  crisis  we 
confront  today.  Although  the  people  were  not 
Ustenlng,  he  said: 

"To  waste,  to  destroy,  our  natural  re- 
sources to  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  Instead 
of  using  It  to  Increase  Its  usefulness,  will 
result  In  undermining  in  the  days  of  our 
children,  the  very  prosperity  which  we  ought 
by  right  to  hand  down  to  them,  amplified  and 
developed." 

Of  course,  the  words  were  thoee  of  Presi- 
dent Teddy  Roosevelt.  He  used  them  In  a 
message  to  Congress  83  years  ago.  One  can 
only  Imagine  what  the  level  of  Teddy's  Indig- 
nation might  be  If  be  were  alive  today  and 
If  he  were  aware,  for  example,  of  the  pol- 
lution In  our  precious  Great  Lakes. 

As  a  contribution  to  your  deliberations,  I 
should  like  to  touch  briefly  on  some  develop- 
ments on  the  Washington  scene  which  have — 
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or  will — &Qect  the  effort  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Some  oX  our  great  grandfathers  wrote — and 
then  apparently  forgot  about — the  legislation 
that  the  new  VS.  Envtronmental  Protection 
Agency,  tinder  Administrator  Ruckelahaus.  Is 
now  Invoking  against  some  VS.  polluters. 
Suddenly,  new  life  has  been  breathed  Into 
these  old  laws — perhaps  they  were  passed  by 
a  Congress  that  operated  In  an  echo  cham- 
ber; at  any  rate,  they  were  somehow  In- 
sulated for  years  from  the  awareness  or  notice 
of  law  enforcement  authorities. 

For  example,  the  VS.  Coast  Guard  has  be- 
gun to  enforce  a  long-forgotten  1887  law  re- 
lating to  the  transportation  of  toxic  and  haz- 
ardous materials  that  have  long  been  dumped 
into  the  oceans  without  any  controls. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  reached  back  to 
1888  for  a  law  to  authorize  surveillance  of 
refuse  dumping  in  three  major  East  Coast 
harbors. 

And  now,  the  long-forgotten  Refuse  Act  of 
1899  Is  suddenly  the  basis  for  court  action 
against  polluters. 

In  Washington,  not  only  have  we  been 
dvistlng  oS  old  laws — but  we  have  been  writ- 
ing some  new  ones.  And  those  charged  with 
enforcement  have  been  moving  vigorously  on 
a  number  of  fronts. 

Back  lu  April  of  this  year,  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  Fourth  AnniuJ 
National  Pollution  Control  Conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Jaycees  in  Detroit,  I  pointed  to 
the  serious  shortage  of  personnel  available  to 
monitor  polluters  along  the  VS.  shoreline  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  In  April  when  I  made  that 
speech  there  were  only  19  persons  to  perform 
this  function.  Now  I  can  report  that  there  are 
M  such  personnel. 

I  suppose  an  optimist  would  say  the  moni- 
toring force  has  been  tripled — but  a  realist 
would  be  quick  to  point  out  that  this  is  only 
a  good  beginning — that  many  more  enforce- 
ment people  are  stUl  needed — particularly  If 
about  1600  Industries  and  municipalities  are 
to  make  the  Improvements  needed  to  meet 
water  quality  standards  by  1975. 

In  the  meantime,  the  EPA.  under  its  ener- 
getic Administrator,  Bill  Ruckelahaus,  has 
been  enforcing  that  old,  forgotten  1899  law 
which,  by  Its  terms,  requires  Federal  permits 
to  be  issued  to  each  industrial  discharger  of 
waste  Into  navigable  waterways  and  their 
tributaries  within  the  continental  United 
States. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  with  more 
inspectors  on  the  Job  and  with  more  facts 
gathered,  we  ought  to  know  a  lot  more  about 
Just  what,  and  how  much,  polluters  are  put- 
ting Into  the  Great  Lakes. 

Diiring  the  coming  year,  many  more  dis- 
chargers will  be  placed  on  abatement  sched- 
ules— and  it  is  Ukely  that  some  may  have 
to  be  closed  down.  Those  who  closely  watch 
the  Nixon  Administration  in  action  have 
noticed  that  the  hard,  tough  decisions  have 
been  forthcoming,  particularly  when  pollu- 
tion is  the  target. 

Of  course,  the  permit  program,  by  Itself. 
cannot  do  the  whole  Job  of  restoring  the 
Great  Lakes.  By  its  terms,  it  Is  effective 
against  only  one  part  of  the  problem — in- 
dustrial pollution.  It  can  serve  only  ss  an 
Interim  step  until  more  adequate  and  eflec- 
ttve  legislation  Is  finally  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  has  been  at  work  on  a  major 
multl-bllllon  dollar  program,  aimed  at  an- 
other part  of  the  Great  Lakes  pollution  prob- 
lem. I  refer  to  municipal  waste  treatment 
and  combined  sewers.  The  National  League 
of  Cities'  study  In  early  1971  Indicated  that 
<^tles  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  area  of 
the  VS.  alone,  need  93.3  billion  over  the  next 
six  years  for  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
treatment  facilities  and  for  Interceptor  and 
storm  rewer  Improvement. 

The  Senate  is  considering  a  920  billion, 
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five-year  program  for  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
mostly  for  modern,  waste  treatment  plants 
and  for  facilities  to  keep  raw  sewage  In  com- 
bined sewers  from  reaching  the  lakes,  riven 
and  oceans. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  loosening  the  purse  strings  as  far  as 
the  problem  of  combined  sewerage  overflow 
is  concerned.  Key  votes  on  ttppgopHaiUan* 
still  musft  be  taken  in  Congress.  However.  I 
can  report  that  the  prospects  look  good.  In 
both  parties  and  In  both  Houses. 

EPA  has  placed  a  high  priority  on  the  com- 
bined sewer  proldem  as  It  affects  the  Great 
Lakes.  Eleven  out  of  the  36  authorized  dem- 
onstration projects,  to  determine  the  most 
effective  way  to  deal  with  this  problem,  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Not  long  ago  It  was  hoped  that  the  clean- 
ing agent.  NTA,  would  be  the  pollution-free 
answer  to  phosphates.  The  Jury,  Judging  the 
safety  oS  NTA.  is  still  out.  But  whatever  the 
vertUot  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  con- 
tinuing to  ignore  this  problem. 

Many  believe  that  phosphates  are  the 
nvimber  one  pollution  menance  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 

When  the  Senate  reconvenes  in  Septem- 
ber, I  have  legislation  to  introduce — which 
by  mid-197a  would  limit  the  phosphate  con- 
tent of  detergents  on  U.S.  markets  to  8.7 
per  cent  phosphorus  by  weight,  expressed 
as  elemental  phosphorus.  In  addition,  the 
bill  I  shall  Introduce  will  authorize  EPA  to 
reduce  the  phosphorxis  content  even  fur- 
ther, and  eventually  to  ban  all  phosphates 
in  detergents  when  a  safe  substitute  Is 
found. 

I  am  told  that  today's  technology  can 
produce  a  detergent  of  sufficient  cleansing 
strength  at  the  8.7  per  cent  phosphoms  lev- 
el, which  Is  a  substantial  reduction  from 
the  phosphorus  content  in  most  detergents 
today.  I  hope  this  legislation  will  provide 
a  strong  Incentive  for  industry  to  develop  a 
suitable  substitute  for  phosphorus  In  deter- 
gents. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  governments  are  committed 
to  conclude,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  an 
agreement  to  reduce  phosphate  discharges 
Into  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  addition  to  the  phosphorus  menace, 
there  Is  an  Increased  awareness  of  the  threat 
of  other  toxic  chemicals  to  water  quality 
and  human  safety. 

Our  own  Governor  MllUken.  of  Michigan, 
has  had  his  bouts  with  mercury — and  last 
year  he  proposed  strong  measures  to  deal  with 
toxic  chemicals  entering  the  Great  Lakes. 
Since  then,  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
proposed  legislation  at  the  federal  level  to 
require  an  evaluation  of  chemicals  in  terms 
of  their  effect  on  water  quality. 

Currently  In  Detroit,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Is  beginning  construction  of  a  contain- 
ment area  In  which  to  deposit  dredge  spoil 
from  the  Detroit  River.  This  Is  a  project 
which  will  help  In  clecuilng  up  Lake  Erie. 

Along  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  at 
work  examining  a  ntmiber  of  different  ways 
to  handle  the  wastes  of  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Three  out  of  five  of  the  studies  under- 
way for  this  purpose  are  being  conducted  In 
Great  Lakes  cities:  at  Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
at  Detroit. 

When  these  studies  are  completed,  later 
this  summer,  there  must  be  follow-up  on  the 
most  promising  solutions.  And  some  $700,000 
has  been  set  aside  In  the  current  year's  budget 
to  finance  such  follow-up  projects. 

Last  year  I  urged  EPA  to  allocate  to  the 
Great  Lakes  area  a  substantial  portion  of 
•200  million  In  discretionary  funds  available 
to  the  Administrator  of  EPA  for  pollution 
control  projects.  Since  then.  EPA  has  pro- 
vided more  funds — long  overdue — particular- 
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ly  for  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  As  you  may 
recall,  last  December,  those  cities  had  been 
given  180-day  notices  requiring  oompllancs 
by  1975  with  Federal-state  water  quality 
standards — staiulards  very  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  the  Canadlan-UJS.  Ministerial 
meeting  In  Washington  last  June. 

Those  two  cities,  working  with  the  Federal 
government,  have  responded  by  tindertaklng 
a  six-year  91  billion  program  to  meet  Lake 
Erie  Enforcement  Conference  reconunenda- 
tlons. 

While  great  emphasis  Is  appropriately 
focused  on  programs  to  prevent  future  pollu- 
tion, of  course,  the  restoration  of  the  Great 
Lakes  from  damage  already  done  Is  an  equal- 
ly Important  goal.  Two  years  ago,  the  Ftvsl- 
dent's  Marine  Council  proposed  Initial  fund- 
ing of  $100  million  to  find  effective  ways  to 
clean  up  the  Great  Lakes.  Some  of  this 
money  stUl  has  not  been  spent.  The  big 
hang-up  seems  to  be  that  we  don't  know  Just 
what  to  do. 

But  there  are  current  studies  underway 
by  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospherlo 
Administration  (NOAA) ,  by  EPA,  and  by  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission  to  learn 
more  about  the  hydrodynamics  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  its  nutrients  so  the  patient  can  be 
diagnosed  and  properly  treated. 

Back  In  1961  Congress  authorized  estab- 
lishment of  a  Great  Lakes  Water  Laboratory. 
Ten  years  later,  we  are  finally  getting  the 
project  underway.  Given  the  urgent,  serious 
character  of  the  problem,  such  a  delay  Is  In- 
excusable. 

It  now  appears  that  the  laboratory  will  be 
located  on  Grosse  lie  In  the  Detroit  River.  A 
select  staff  has  already  gone  to  work  study- 
ing the  hydrodynamics  and  nutrients  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

But  a  larger,  better  equipped,  better  staffed 
operation  Is  needed  for  a  central  field  re- 
search facility  If  the  laboratory  Is  truly  to 
serve  all  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  There  Is  so  much  to 
be  done — and  there  are  so  many  ways  the 
Federal  Government  could  be  helpful.  But, 
as  those  attending  this  conference  know  so 
well,  the  states  and  provinces  are  at  least  as 
ImpKirtant  as  the  national  govenunent  In 
meeting  this  challenge  and  providing  solu- 
tions. 

As  we  move  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  the  challenge  of  pollution — in  all  its  rami- 
fications— reaching  as  it  does  across  local, 
metrop>olltan,  state  and  even  national  bound- 
aries— It  becomes  more  apparent  that  there 
13  no  choice  but  to  make  adjustments  in  some 
of  our  Ideas  and  patterns.  Farmers  who  face 
limits  on  the  amount  of  fertilizers  they  can 
use.  and  manufacturers  who  must  seek  sub- 
stitutes for  phosphates  In  detergents,  have 
been  among  the  first  to  experience  this 
phenomenon. 

It  la  Inevitable  that  local  home  rule,  In 
some  of  Its  aspects,  will  have  to  give  way  to 
regional  control  if  our  environment  Is  to  be 
saved.  Surely,  we  will  need  wisdom  and  toler- 
ance to  strike  a  proper  balance  between  man 
and  nature  and  to  assign  each  Jurisdiction 
of  government  its  appropriate  and  proper 
function. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  bring  you  the 
greetings,  and  pledge  the  cooperation,  of  the 
Conference  of  Great  Lakes  Senators  which, 
as  you  know.  Is  chaired  by  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator PaoxifiRE  of  Wisconsin. 

Our  Senate  group  is  relatively  new:  but  we 
have  been  speaking  up  and  battling  for  the 
Great  Lakes.  We  think  the  group  has  been 
effective  In  the  Senate,  and  we  hope  it  will 
be  even  more  effective  in  the  future. 

I  conclude  by  saluting  you  for  being  here 
and  by  thanking  you  for  your  work  and  lead- 
ership In  this  great  cause. 

I  thank  you  for  our  children  and  for  their 
children. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, September  13,  the  State  University 
College  at  Buffalo  marks  its  100th  anni- 
versary. 

Over  the  years  since  it  was  created  as 
a  normal  school,  the  Institution  has  been 
providing  thousands  of  teachers  for  the 
Buffalo  area  in  particular  and  New  York 
State  in  general. 

It  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  teachers-to-be  imtil  1963  when 
the  college  became  a  multipurpose  insti- 
tution and  now  nearly  half  of  the  stu- 
dents are  involved  in  programs  leading 
to  vocations  other  than  teaching. 

Originally,  the  school  was  created  to 
provide  teachers  for  the  immediate  Buf- 
falo area,  but  now  the  college  is  a  part  of 
the  State  university  system. 

The  100-year  history  of  the  school 
offers  an  interesting  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  education.  Martin  B.  Fried,  a 
member  of  the  coUege  staff  and  direc- 
tor of  centennial  activities,  has  compiled 
a  history  of  the  school  which  I  include  in 
part  as  follows: 
History  or  the  State  UNivEKsrrr  College 

AT  BUFTALO 

(By  Martin  B.  Fried) 

The  State  University  CoUege  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  a  unit  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  Is  observing  Its  Centennial  during 
the  school  year,  1971-1972. 

Located  advantageously  directly  opposite 
the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery  and  the  Btif- 
falo  and  Erie  County  Historical  Building,  the 
College  Is  on  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  stretching  from  Elmwood  Avenue  al- 
most to  the  Niagara  River. 

With  approximately  10,000  students,  and 
750  faculty,  the  CoUege  offers  courses  in 
teacher  educaitlon  and  liberal  arts,  leading 
to  degrees  of  B.S.,  B.A.,  M.S.  and  MA. 

Its  building  program,  still  In  progress 
represents  a  capital  Investment  In  excess  of 
one  hundred  million  dollars,  with  a  new 
administration  building,  an  infirmary,  and 
a  social  science  building  due  to  be  com- 
pleted In  the  near  future. 

Recently  completed  were  a  new  Student 
Union.  Communications  Center,  dormitories, 
and  an  addition  to  the  Butler  Library,  all  de- 
signed by  the  architectural  firm  of  Perkins 
and  Will. 

ORIGINALLY  TEACHX&S  COLLEGE 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  main 
objective  of  the  College  was  the  preparation 
of  teachers  and  more  than  half  of  the  stu- 
dents still  have  teaching  as  their  goal. 

The  College  continues  to  graduate  more 
certified  teachers  than  any  school  In  the 
entire  state  of  New  York  outside  of  New  York 
City.  It  Is  a  major  source  of  teachers  of  art 
and  of  exceptional  children,  the  largest  In 
the  United  States. 

But  In  1963  the  College  became  a  multi- 
purpose Institution,  and  now  almost  half 
of  Its  students  are  Involved  In  progwuns  lead- 
ing to  degrees  not  related  to  teaching. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  Is  well  qualified 
for  Its  task,  with  more  than  one-third  having 
doctors'  degrees  from  universities  In  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Salaries, 
teaching  loads,  and  opportunities  for  sab- 
baticals and  research  fellowships  compare 
favorably  with  other   colleges.  The  faculty 
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Is  organized  under  a  set  of  by-laws  consistent 
with  the  Personnel  Policies  of  the  State  Unl- 
versltly  of  New  York  and  enjoys  a  degree  of 
academic  freedom  that  Is  enviable. 

PART  or  state  tTNIVXBSrrY  SYSTEM 

The  College  operates  according  to  the  Ed- 
ucation Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a 
part  of  the  State  University,  which  Is  gov- 
erned by  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  Chan- 
cellor; the  present  Board  of  Trustees  In- 
cludes two  Buffalonlana,  Charles  EHebold 
and  Manly  Flelschman,  and  the  Chancellor 
Is  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Boyer. 

A  local  board,  called  the  College  Council, 
supervises  the  operations  of  the  College.  The 
present  head  of  the  Covmcll  Is  Mrs.  James  H. 
Rlghter,  whose  father  and  grandfather  served 
in  the  same  capacity. 

The  President  of  the  College  is  Dr.  E.  K. 
Pretwell,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan,  Har- 
vard, and  Columbia,  and  the  son  of  a  famous 
scholar  at  Columbia,  E.  K.  Fretwell.  Sr. 

STUDENTS  HAVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  students  of  the  College  are  organized 
Into  a  United  Student  Government,  with 
by-laws  and  officers  of  their  own  choice, 
wholly  Independent  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration. They  tax  themselves  and  al- 
locate their  funds  to  various  student  boards 
without  Interference. 

They  publish  their  own  newspaper.  The 
Record,  which  has  been  in  continuous  pub- 
lication Eis  a  newspaf>er  for  more  than  forty 
years,  though  It  was  published  more  than 
forty  years  ago  as  a  magazine.  The  news- 
paper, which  now  appears  two  times  a  week. 
Is  entirely  under  student  control  and  makes 
use  of  modem  automated  equipment  rep- 
resenting a  large  capital  Investment. 

It  has  two  faculty  advisors,  who  serve  only 
as  advisors,  and  there  Is  no  attempt  at  con- 
trol or  censorship.  The  newspaper  Is  general- 
ly excellent,  observing  high  standards  of 
journalism  and  often  winning  prizes  In  the 
annual  competitions  conducted  by  the  Col- 
legiate Press  Association. 

In  1969  the  faculty  adopted  new  by-laws 
providing  for  student  represenatlon  on  fac- 
ulty committees.  Students  are  already  serv- 
ing on  faculty  committees  within  depart- 
ments and  dlvllsons.  In  some  departments 
students  even  have  some  Infiuence  on  fac- 
ulty promotion,  retention,  and  tenure,  and 
there  Is  continuing  pressure  by  students  to 
enlarge  their  Involvement  In  such  decisions. 

ABOUT  150  rORXiaN  STUDENTS 

The  College  has  about  150  foreign  students 
who  enjoy  a  generous  tuition  waiver  grant- 
ed by  the  State  University  to  encourage  for- 
eigners to  come  to  the  CoUege.  They  come 
from  as  far  away  as  Hong  Kong,  Formosa, 
Indonesia,  and  Korea.  A  large  number  of 
Canadians,  not  Included  in  the  above  figure, 
also  study  at  the  CoUege. 

The  College  has  study-abroad  programs 
in  CoBta  Rica.  India,  and  Italy.  The  program 
In  Siena,  Italy,  begun  In  1961  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Clement  T.  Tetkowskl.  has  In- 
volved approximately  700  students  and  15 
faculty  members  In  ten  years  and  Is  highly 
regarded.  A  Siena  Alumni  Club  Is  actively 
engaged  In  the  program. 

The  Alumni  Association,  operating  under 
a  new  program  directed  by  an  executive  sec- 
retary. Miss  Roe«aie  Turton,  has  increased  Its 
active  membership  from  1,000  to  4.000  In 
one  year  and  pubUshes  several  times  a  year 
an  Alumni  Magazine  which  goes  out  to  ap- 
proximately 30,000  alumni. 

ALUMNI     BUUBINO    LOAN    FUND 

Because  most  of  these  alumni  are  teachers 
with  Umlted  Incomes,  there  has  not  as  yet 
developed  any  major  effort  at  a  fund-raising 
campaign,  although  the  Alumni  Association 
Is  trying  to  build  up  a  scholarship  and  loan 
fund.  In  1970  the  Aaeodation  gave  23  schol- 
arships of  $100.  each  «md  several  loans. 

AU  oontributions  to  the  CoUege  are  made 
to  the  Alumni  Foundation,  which  has  been 
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granted  non-profit  status  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  are,  therefore,  tax- 
deductible.  Mr.  Donald  L.  Volz,  a  lawyer  ami 
a  gradiiate  of  the  College,  has  served  as 
President  of  the  Alumni  Fotindatlon  since  Its 
Inception  In  1965. 

There  is  a  Development  Board,  which  has 
been  meeting  since  1967,  headed  by  WUton  J. 
Lutwack,  honorary  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Oolad  CcHporatlon.  The  Development 
Board  has  as  Its  objective  the  promotion  of 
better  relations  between  the  CoUege  and  the 
community. 

In  1970  It  organized  a  series  of  campus-city 
projects  In  which  ertudents,  faculty,  and  ad- 
visors from  the  oommtinlty  worked  together 
on  projects  designed  to  Improve  the  commu- 
nity. Its  most  notAble  success  was  a  ChU- 
dren's  Park.  The  Board  Is  now  working  on  a 
plan  to  provide  hospitality  In  the  community 
for  foreign  students,  a  program  that  Is  pro- 
ceeding well  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Nancy  Jewett,  a  member  of  the  Board. 

NO    COLLEGE     IS    AK    ISLAND 

In  observing  Its  Oentemilal,  the  CoUege 
adopited  as  Its  theme,  "No  CoUege  Is  an 
Island,"  as  an  indication  of  its  concern  for 
the  quality  of  life  In  and  aroimd  It.  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  Sterf«  Normal  School, 
as  It  vras  then  named,  offered  its  86  stu- 
dents a  curriculum  that  consisted  of  Ancient 
Languages,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Natural 
Science,  Education,  Rhetoric,  Elementary 
Methods  of  Instruction,  Singing,  Drawing, 
and  Penmanship. 

Ten  years  later  the  enrollment  was  278 
students;  In  1891,  700;  In  1901,  828.  AU  these 
students  were  preparing  to  become  elemen- 
tary school  teachers.  For  92  years  this  was 
the  objective  of  the  College.  In  1963  prepara- 
tion of  secondary  school  teachers  began  and. 
In  the  same  year,  a  Uberal  arts  program  not 
related  to  teaching  was  also  activated. 

In  1909  the  Normal  School  had  a  low  en- 
rollment because  of  a  ruling  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  that  made  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four-year  academic  course  a 
prerequisite  for  admission.  Apparently  many 
of  those  admitted  from  1871  to  1909  did  not 
have  four  years  of  high  school. 

And  the  Normal  School  course  was  only  a 
two-year  course.  Thus,  many  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  were  young  and.  In  mod- 
em terms,  rather  poorly  prepai«d  for  their 
positions.  The  raising  of  requirement  for  ad- 
mission and  the  professionalizing  of  the 
normal  school  curriculum  were  B<;tempts  to 
Improve  the  situation.  However,  we  know 
that  many  of  these  who  had  so  Uttle  formal 
education  made  good  tetichers. 

CURRICULUM     MORE     SPECIALIZED 

In  1915  this  preparation  became  more  spe- 
cialized. Students  took  the  elementary, 
kindergarten,  or  kindergarten-primary 
courses.  The  curriculum  Included  psychology, 
principles  and  history  of  education,  methods 
of  language,  grammar  and  composition, 
school  economy,  methods  of  vocal  music, 
methods  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  methods 
of  American  history,  methods  of  drawing  and 
elementary  handwork,  logic,  methods  of  geog- 
raphy, methods  of  primary  reading,  speUlng, 
and  phonics,  methods  of  nature  study,  meth- 
ods of  elementary  science,  methods  of  man- 
ual training  or  household  arts,  penmanship, 
methods  of  physical  training,  methods  of 
Uterature  (ojytlonal),  methods  ot  Latin  (op- 
tional), and  observation  and  practice. 

After  the  first  World  War,  there  was  a  pe- 
riod of  expansion  In  numbers  of  students, 
courses,  programs,  and  facility.  The  demand 
for  better  preparation  of  teachers  stimulated 
the  requirement  of  a  college  degree  and  in 
1928  the  normal  school  became  a  coUege 
which  granted  the  B.S.  In  Education  degree. 

AT    PRESENT    SITE    SINCE    1S31 

The  need  for  a  new  campua  was  recog- 
nized and  met  by  the  move  to  the  present 
Elmwood  Avenue  site,  where  the  College 
opened  on  January  23,  1931.  During  the  De- 
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presalon  yean,  the  total  registration  of  the 
CoUege  was  definitely  fixed  at  1,000  by  tbe 
State  EducaUon  Department. 

Tbe  size  of  tbe  College  tbus  remained 
about  the  same  until  aXter  tbe  Second  World 
War,  when  It  became  neoeasary  to  expand 
to  meet  demands  of  an  expanding  population 
and  at  the  same  time  a  demand  for  a  higher 
standard  of  teacher  preparation.  Including 
the  requirement  of  a  Master's  degree.  During 
these  years,  tbe  College  grew  at  a  rapid  rate. 

In  1971.  in  fact,  the  College  U  a  lltUe  dty 
In  Itself,  with  all  the  problems  of  urban  life. 
Including  security,  traffic,  and  parking.  Es- 
pecially parking.  It  Is  the  largest  four-year 
college  and  the  fourth  largest  unit  In  the 
State  University  of  New  York. 

Am  TO   DmAOVAMTAOXD 

It  has  one  of  the  largest  state  programs 
for  the  economically  and  educationally  dis- 
advantaged students,  the  largest  undergrad- 
uate program  Ln  the  United  States  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren, and  the  largest  program  In  tbe  country 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  art. 

It  prepares  more  certified  teachers  each 
year  than  any  other  upstate  Institution.  Its 
students  come  from  every  segment  of  Ameri- 
can society,  Its  faculty  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  so  that  It  truly  represents  tbe  rich 
variety  of  the  American  population. 

The  College  opened  its  doors  on  Septem- 
ber 13.  1871.  one  hundred  years  ago.  as  a 
State  Normal  School  with  only  86  students 
and  a  faculty  of  16.  of  whom  five  were  teach- 
ers in  the  practice  scboc^  and  one  was  the 
principal. 

The  purpose  of  the  Normal  School  was  to 
train  teachers  for  tbe  public  schools  of  the 
County  and  City.  This  remained  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  Institution  for  92  of  Its  first 
100  years,  during  which  period  It  seemed  to 
go  through  many  metamorphoses,  changing 
Its  title  from  Normal  School  to  Teachers 
College,  then  to  College  for  Teachers,  then  to 
College  of  Education,  and  finally  to  State 
University  College. 

STILL  "STATX  TKACHKRS"  TO  MAMT 

In  spite  of  the  changes  In  title,  and  In 
spite  of  the  change  in  the  purpose  of  the 
college  when  It  became  a  multi-purpose  in- 
stitution, the  College  is  still  known  to  many 
in  the  community  as  State  Teachers,  partly 
no  doubt  to  avoid  confusion  with  other  In- 
stitutions, but  partly  also  as  a  tribute  to  the 
fact  that  training  teachers  is  still  a  major 
goal  of  the  College. 

The  original  idea  tar  a  normal  school  In 
Buffalo  was.  Ironically,  advanced  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  free  high  school  who  proposed 
a  normal  school  as  a  substitute  for  a  high 
school  that  was  badly  needed  at  the  time. 

They  failed  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  the 
building  of  a  high  school,  but  they  planted  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  community  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing In  the  city  a  state  normal  school  to 
train  teachers.  One  citizen,  in  particular. 
Jesse  Ketchum.  was  later  given  the  title 
of  Pather  Ketchum.  for  without  his  aid.  it 
was  said,  the  Biiffalo  Normal  School  would 
never  have  come  Into  existence. 

In  1886  the  State  Legislature  authorized 
the  establishment  of  four  additional  normal 
schools  to  be  located  in  different  parts  of 
tbe  State.  At  the  annual  festival  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Oliver  O.  Steele 
made  the  principal  address,  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  suitable  measures  to  secure  the  loca- 
tion of  one  of  the  normal  schools  in  Buffalo. 
Boi^  or  jassx  xxtchuu 

Judge  Oeorge  W.  Clinton  presented  a 
formal  petition  asking  the  Common  Council 
to  act  on  the  matter,  and  on  May  31.  1866, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  John  S  Posdlck, 
urging  the  Common  Council  to  act  promptly, 
noted  that  Jeese  Ketchum  had  proposed  to 
donate  the  block  bounded  by  York,  Jersey. 
Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 
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All  Mr.  Ketchum  asked  was  the  erection 
by  the  City  of  suitable  buildings  for  the 
Normal  School  and  the  pajrment  of  three 
hundred  doUars  annually  for  tbe  purchase 
of  books  or  prices  to  be  distributed  among 
the  scholars  of  the  public  schools  as  rewards 
for  good  conduct.  (These  Jesse  Ketchimi 
awards  are  still  being  presented  each  year.) 

On  November  1.  1866,  the  County  of  Erie 
adopted  a  resolution  offering  to  contribute 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  (45.000  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  to  house  the  Normal  School. 
Thus  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  the  County  of 
Erie  both  Indicated  their  genuine  Interest 
In,  and  their  Intention  to  support,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  normal  school  in  Buffalo. 

In  April.  1867.  the  State  Legislature  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school  in  Buffalo,  and  on  May  4.  1867, 
the  Conunon  Council  of  the  City  app)ointed 
commissioners  of  the  Normal  School.  In  Au- 
gust a  Building  Committee  received  $40,000 
from  the  Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  on  April  6,  1868,  tbe  Common  Council 
of  the  City  ordered  the  Issuance  of  bonds 
to  the  anx>unt  of^MS.OOO  to  match  the  Erie 
County  oontrlbutiin. 

GROVXa   CUVKLAin)    ON    BOAKO 

In  June,  1868.  the  architect,  J.  H.  Selkirk, 
submitted  plans  for  the  building,  and  on 
July  16,  1868,  the  contract  was  awarded  to 
Henry  RumrlU  for  $70,000.  The  cornerstone 
of  the  building  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremony  on  April  15,  1869. 

On  September  16,  1870,  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  appointed 
the  first  local  Board  of  Managers  (now 
called  the  College  Council.)  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  first  local  board  was  Orover  Cleve- 
land. 

The  first  Principal  of  the  Normal  School 
was  Professor  Henry  B.  Buckham  and  he 
served  for  fifteen  years. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Its  opening  may  be  derived  from 
the  requirements  for  admission  and  gtradu- 
atlon.  Candidates  for  admission  had  to  be 
not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  and  to  take 
an  entrance  examination  covering  the  same 
ground  as  that  for  admission  to  the  Central 
High  School.  The  time  required  for  gradu- 
ation was  not  less  than  one  full  year  and 
could  be  two  years  or  more,  according  to  the 
attainment  of  the  pupil  on  entering. 

Many  of  the  students  who  entered  the  Nor- 
mal School  required  instruction  in  the  very 
subjects  they  were  planning  to  teach,  such 
as  arithmetic,  and  on  a  very  elemental y  level. 
It  was  not  until  1923  that  the  Normal  cur- 
riculum was  extended  to  three  years,  but  six 
years  later  the  Normal  School  became  a  col- 
lege and  graduated  Its  first  degree  class. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  OPENS 
IN  PITTSBURGH:  VOLPE  AN- 
NOUNCES $60  MILLION  GRANT  TO 
PITTSBURGH  MASS  TRANSIT  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PXNNSTI.VAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  10,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  scene  this  week  of  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  on  Urban 
Transportation.  And  it  is  fitting  that  my 
city  should  be  one  of  the  first  in  the 
Nation  to  begin  a  truly  far  reaching  and 
futuristic  mass  transit  system  to  serve 
the  entire  Allegheny  County. 

A  $60  million  grant  for  this  purpose 
was  announced  by  John  Volpe,  the  Sec- 


retary of  Transportation,  in  a  speech  to 
the  conference  on  Wednesday. 

The  people  of  Pittsburgh,  public  and 
community  ofDcials,  and  numerous  civic 
groups  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  a  viable  mass  transit  system  to  our 
county.  And  that  day  has  officially 
arrived. 

Our  city,  which  has  been  the  host  to 
four  of  these  highly  instructive  and  il- 
luminating conferences,  has  been  a  lead- 
er— with  its  many  corporate  giants — In 
pioneering  new  mass  transit  techniques. 
And  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  ac- 
commodation, well  being,  and  transpor- 
tation ease  that  will  be  provided  by  this 
new  system. 

RXMASKS  BT  U.S.  SKCaXTAar  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION John  A.  Volpe 

I  am  Indeed  honored  and  privileged  to  have 
been  Invited  to  open  this  distinguished  In- 
ternational conference  here  this  morning.  Let 
me  be  quick  to  welcome  the  many  visitors 
hero  from  throughout  the  world.  As  our  globe 
undergoes  Increased  urbanization  the  vital 
Information  we  share  In  conferences  such  as 
this  Is  truly  invaluable.  We  iearn  much  from 
all  of  you,  and  we  are  delighted  to  share  in- 
formation developed  here. 

Let  me  also  express  appreciation  to  the 
hard-working  organizers  of  this  conference 
who  have  helped  so  much  In  calling  public 
attention  to  the  great  needs  In  urban  trans- 
portation. 

I  am  delighted  to  announce  this  morning 
the  largest  single  gfrant  ever  made  by  the  De- 
partment's Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration: 860  million  to  the  Port  Author- 
ity of  Allegheny  County  for  a  rapid  transit 
system  here  In  Pittsburgh. 

These  funds  supplement  an  Initial  $8.7 
million  grant  made  to  the  Port  Authority  In 
June  of  1970.  They  are  part  of  a  total  five- 
pronged  $228  million  project  that  will  see  a 
new-t>-pe  rapid  transit  line,  two  rapid  transit 
busways  and  the  rehabUltatlon  of  two  exist- 
ing rail  transit  lines. 

We  Intend  to  help  Pittsburgh  help  itself. 
We  are  working  with  the  city — and  the 
county  port  authority — to  bring  this  area 
first-class  mass  transl'  service  for  all  their 
residents. 

And  let  me  be  quick  to  point  out  that  we 
are  not  investing  this  sizeable  allocation  of 
funds  simply  because  we  happen  to  like 
Pittsburgh,  or  for  some  whimsical,  theoreti- 
cal, experimental  purpose.  This  area  has 
shown  the  need,  has  done  the  planning,  has 
enlisted  solid  community  support  and  confi- 
dence, and  has  come  to  us  with  a  program 
that  was  ready  for  funding. 

This  area  came  to  us  with  the  strong  sup- 
port of  two  very  dedicated  and  hard-working 
United  States  Senators — Minority  Leader 
Hugh  Scott,  who  has  been  with  us  at  every 
turn  as  we  developed  expanded  public  trans- 
portation legislation— and  Senator  Richard 
Schwelker  who  knows  fuU  well  that  we  will 
not^tinblnd  the  crisis  of  the  cities  without 
effective  alternative  transportation  facilities 
for  all  the  people.  Indeed,  the  entire  Penn- 
sylvania congressional  delegation  has  given 
us  solid  backing — and  Representatives  Jim 
Pulton.  Joe  Oaydos  and  Bill  Moorhead  from 
this  area  have  been  in  the  forefront. 

So  while  I  came  to  Pittsburgh  bearing  good 
news,  I  make  the  distinction  between  that 
and  bearing  gifts.  This  is  not  a  gift.  This  Is 
not  Federal  largesse.  This  la  a  reflection  of 
our  very  sincere  obligation  at  the  Pederal 
level — in  the  Elxecutlve  and  Legislative 
Branch — to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  can  do  this  only 
by  working  with  the  States,  working  with  the 
cities,  working  with  the  Port  Authorities  and 
transit  authorities  across  the  land. 

While  this  grant  to  the  Allegheny  County 
Port  Authority  does  hold  the  distinction  of 
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being  the  largest  single  grart  ever  to  come 
from  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration, we  do  not  Intend  for  that  to  be  a 
long-standing  record.  This  Administration 
has  made  a  commitment  to  the  cities  of 
America.  We  are  committed  to  balanced 
transportation.  We  are  committed  to  the 
baste  multi-modal  transportation  philosophy 
that  Is  tbe  only  way  to  provide  mobUlty  to 
300  million  people  spread  (In  varying  densi- 
ties) over  a  million  square  miles  of  land. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  theme  of  this 
conference — to  the  very  vital  question  you 
ask  here — "Is  mobility  the  fifth  freedom?" 
Bow  vital  Is  the  ability  to  move  freely  from 
point  "A"  to  point  "B" — for  people  and  for 
their  goods? 

The  catch -point  of  all  this  Is  that  without 
tbe  fifth  freedom  of  mobility,  tbe  first  four — 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear — 
don't  exist  either.  Our's  Is  a  distribution  so- 
ciety, a  widespread,  far-fiung  society,  a  high- 
way-oriented society,  and  nothing  is  close  to 
home  anymore.  Yet  nothing  Is  so  far  away 
we  can't  get  to  It  one  way  or  another. 

Most  transportation  builders  and  planners 
now  agree  that  balanced  transportation  Is 
tbe  key  to  inrban  mobility.  Those  same  plan- 
ners, however,  have  shown  us  how  difficult 
It  Is  to  agree  on  the  mix  of  modes  that  should 
comprise  that  balance.  We  have  had  no  lack 
of  technology,  no  limited  supply  of  Ideas  and 
proposals,  no  shortage  of  reports,  studies  or 
summaries.  What  we  have  needed  Is  action. 
We  have  needed  the  no-nonsense  attitude 
of  people  like  my  good  friend  Mayor  Jean 
Drapeau  of  Montreal,  who  has  told  us  that 
the  best  way  to  build  a  mass  transit  system 
Is  to  "stop  talking  and  start  digging." 

So  we  are  doing  that — In  Pittsburgh.  Chi- 
cago. New  York.  Boston,  San  Prancisco, 
Washington.  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland, 
and  soon  In  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Seattle, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  many  other 
places  I  could  mention  as  I  stand  here  with 
my  fingers  crossed. 

But  we  have  a  tremendous  catch-up  Job 
to  do.  Our  emphasis  on  public  transporta- 
tion— In  high  gear  only  since  1969 — had 
lagged  far  behind  other  world  cities.  Since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  new  rapid 
transit  systemj  have  been  opened  In  Stock- 
holm, Oslo,  Frankfurt.  Cologne,  Milan.  Rot- 
terdam. Lisbon  and  Rome. 

And  the  systems  In  those  cities  have  been 
built  with  the  lull  recognition  that  transit 
does  more  than  Just  move  people.  Rather,  It 
plays  a  nuijor  role  In  re-structurlng  our  cities 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  urban  life. 

We  must  use  this  approach  here  in  tbe 
United  States.  Indeed,  we  have  solid  Indica- 
tions that  this  can  be  the  case. 

Since  announcement  of  the  BART  System 
in  San  Prancisco,  the  value  of  new  com- 
mercial construction  started  In  the  down- 
town area  has  exceeded  one  billion  dol- 
lars. And  aU  of  tbe  big  new  buildings 
will  be  within  five  minutes  of  a  transit 
'tatlon.  I  might  add  that  In  the  five 
to  six  year  period  prior  to  passage  of  the 
BART  Bond  Issue  In  1962,  new  high  rise  office 
construction  In  San  Francisco  averaged  $10 
million  a  yesir.  Since  1963,  the  total  dollar 
outlay  has  been  averaging  $50  million  a  year. 
It's  clear  that  the  BART  System  will  change 
the  living  and  working  patterns  of  the  entire 
city.  This  is  a  very  great  responsibility  for 
urban  transportation  planners.  It  is  also  our 
most  exciting  challenge.  And  that's  the  atti- 
tude we've  taken  at  the  Department  of 
Transportaiion  and  in  tbe  Urban  Mass 
Transp)ortation    Administration. 

The  largest  annual  Federal  Investment  In 
urban  mass  transportation  prior  to  Fiscal 
Year  1970  was  $175  mUlton.  Now  we  have 
$3.1  billion  authorized  for  the  five  year  period 
ending  In  Fiscal  Year  1976,  with  a  total  prom- 
ise of  $10  billion  for  expenditure  by  1962. 
thanks  to  the  solid  co-operation  between  the 
Administration    and    tbe    Congress. 
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And  thanks,  of  ooiuse,  to  the  concerned 
and  dedicated  Individuals  and  groups  of  the 
transit  Industry — many  of  you  who  are  here 
in  this  room  today — who  did  so  much  to 
assure  passage  of  the  landmark  Public 
Transportation  Act  of  1970. 

Passage  of  that  legislation  has  brought  us 
to  tbe  point  where  we  will  have  obligated 
more  money — during  the  18  months  begin- 
ning last  January  1 — than  was  obligated  for 
public  transportation  in  aU  of  tbe  previous 
6  years.  That's  what  I  call  action.  That's  the 
kind  of  progress  we  like  to  see. 

We  are  making  a  solid  beginning,  and  none 
is  more  promising  than  the  new  mass  transit 
undertaking  right  here  In  Pittsburgh.  Pitts- 
burgh, of  course.  Is  one  of  those  urban  areas 
In  America  where  fixed-facility  rapid  transit 
Is  both  technically  and  economically  feasi- 
ble. But  this  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  are  not  locked 
Into  the  position  that  the  only  kind  of 
transit  Is  rail — or  exclusive,  fixed  right-of- 
way — transit  systems. 

Our  policy,  of  course.  Is  that  the  decision 
as  to  what  type  of  public  transportation  to 
utilize  Is  a  local  decision.  We  make  available 
technical  studies  money.  We  seek  a  close 
planning  relationship.  But  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, It  Is  up  to  the  local  community  to  de- 
cide what  sort  of  public  transportation  will 
work  best. 

And  I  don't  need  to  tell  this  group  that  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  best  solu- 
tion— based  on  local  decisions — has  been  to 
optimize  existing  bus  systems  all  over  the 
country.  We  are  tremendously  delighted  with 
the  phenomenal  success  (and  "phenomenal" 
Is  a  conservative  word)  of  exclusive  reversi- 
ble bus  lanes  In  Washington  on  Shirley  High- 
way, In  Boston  on  the  Southeast  Express- 
way, In  New  Jersey  on  the  Lincoln  Tunnel 
approaches,  and  In  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 
"These  Innovations  save  time  for  commuters, 
save  money  for  taxpayers,  and  save  trouble 
for  the  cities.  Utilizing  tbe  newest  genera- 
tion of  buses  available,  such  projects  provide 
the  commuter  with  alr-condltloning,  com- 
fortable seats,  carpeting,  low-pollution  en- 
gines, fiexlble  routings  and  courteous  serv- 
ice. Not  only  do  fleets  of  buses  In  exclusive 
lanes  cut  trip  times  by  as  much  as  one-half, 
they  cut  into  the  total  number  of  vehicles  on 
the  —Ighway  thereby  lessening  congestion  on 
overcrowded  freeways. 

And  even  In  smaller  cities — where  exclu- 
sive busways  are  net  yet  needed  or  practi- 
cal— a  simple  upgrading  of  rolling  stock  has 
made  urban  bus  travel  more  attractive  and 
better  utilized. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  the  6.600  new 
buses  we  have  helped  purchase  In  recent 
years,  and  the  45  bus  systems  that  have  been 
revitalized  with  Federal  funds.  In  Pitts- 
burgh, for  Instance,  Urbam  Maes  Transit  Ad- 
ministration funds  have  already  helped  buy 
380  new  buses,  with  200  more  on  the  way. 
.  In  a  typical  smaller  city — Erie.  Pennsyl- 
vania— a  fleet  of  60  new  buses  was  purchased 
with  Federal  assistance.  Since  then,  pas- 
senger totals  have  Increased  8'/^  percent,  re- 
versing a  20-year  pattern  of  decline  and  re- 
sulting In  the  first  addition  of  a  new  route 
m  15  years.  In  Cleveland  we  provided  study 
funds  In  order  to  scientifically  plan  an  entire 
new  bus  routing  system.  The  bus  routes 
were  based  on  trolley  car  routes  from  dec- 
ades before,  and  hadn't  been  altered  to  take 
Into  account  shifting  population  and  land 
use  patterns.  Now  the  buses  go  where  the 
people  are,  and  they  go  where  the  people 
want  to  go. 

This  Is  tbe  sort  of  Intelligent  imaglnatlTe 
and  aggressive  traffic  management  that  takes 
advantage  of  existing  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology. And  it  paves  the  way  for  further  ex- 
pansion and  sc^hlstlcatlon  as  our  dtles  grow 
and  become  worthy  candidates  for  efficient, 
economically  sensible  fixed  right-of-way  sys- 
tems. And — as  the  Pltt6b\irgh  grant  today 
points  out — when  a  city  Is  ready  for  that  lort 
of  system,  we  are  ready  to  help. 
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Pittsburgh's  approach  Is  both  evolutionary 
and  revolutionary — as  ambitious  as  it  Is 
promising.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  thus  far  has 
come  hard,  and  not  without  dlsagreecoent 
and  debate.  Few  of  man's  great  achievements 
have  come  without  honest  doubt;  the  explor- 
ing of  new  frontiers  has  often  led  to  dead 
ends  before  discovery — detours  before  desti- 
nations. Our  freedoms  were  boned  on  the 
edges  of  adversities.  Establishing  the  fifth 
freedom  of  mobUity  will  require  sizeable 
quantities  of  that  pioneering  spirit:  in  sell- 
ing new  ideas.  In  solving  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems, and  In  developing  new  technology.  We 
are  trying  to  make  a  start  in  each  of  these 
areas  at  the  Federal  level. 

Next  summer,  at  Transpo  73 — the  Intama- 
tlonal  Transportation  ExiKieltlon  to  be  held 
at  Dulles  Airport — we  are  going  to  put  some 
of  these  Ideas  and  systems  on  display.  And 
I  Invite  every  city  and  nation  represented 
here  today  to  Join  with  us  in  exhibiting  the 
promises  and  potentials  of  transportation. 

I  am  personally  making  every  effort  to  In- 
sure that  Transpo  73  will  provide  the  kind 
of  exciting  showcase  for  progress  that  the 
world's  transportation  Industry  deserves.  Just 
today  we  are  azm.ouncing  the  appointment 
of  one  of  the  top  organizers  In  the  country — 
BUI  Bird,  Vice  President  of  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries— to  be  my  Special  Assistant  for 
Transpo's  development.  I  am  confident  that 
Bill's  special  expertise  together  with  Man- 
aging Director  Cbet  Spvu^eon's  dedication 
will  Insure  the  success  of  Transpo  73.  And 
I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  a  great  many 
of  you — the  transportation  leaders  of  the 
world — at  Tranq>o  in  1973. 

The  United  States — and  the  world — ^Is  de- 
veloping a  new  awareness  for  the  Importance 
of  transportation. 

Tbe  four  freedoms  as  we  know  them  may 
have  been  enunciated  by  an  American  presi- 
dent— but  they  are  basic  to  all  citizens  of 
the  world.  ITils  conference — and  every  na- 
tion— can  set  no  higher  goal  than  to  Ktkse 
that  question  mark — to  help  establish  the 
fifth  freedom:  The  freedom  of  mobility.  The 
greatness  to  accomplish  this  task  Is  before 
us  this  morning.  It's  time  to  get  on  with  the 
Job. 


CBS    NEWS    POINTS    TO    GROWING 
CRISIS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  10,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  CBS  News  broadcasts,  which 
were  aired  last  month,  dealing  with  the 
growing  problems  of  rural  America,  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
CBS  Nrws  ON  RtrRAL  Akerica — Part  I — 
AucnsT  8.  1971 

KuRALT.  For  yeate  now.  the  politicians  and 
problem-solvers  have  been  absorbed  with  the 
troubles  of  America's  big  cities.  But  now. 
after  all  this  attention  on  the  urban  crisis, 
a  new  problem  area  has  been  discovered  out- 
side tbe  big  cities  and  their  suburbs — rural 
America.  Fifty-four  million  Americans  stUl 
live  In  rural  America — 36  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's population.  In  the  cities,  one  of  every 
eight  people  is  poor.  In  rural  America,  one 
out  of  four.  Infant  mortality  Is  higher,  doc- 
tors are  fewer,  schools  and  housing  condi- 
tions are  worse.  You  name  it — It's  a  problem. 
Since  World  War  H,  twenty  million  Ameri- 
cans have  moved  out  of  rural  America  to  the 
cities.  The  major  reason — no  way  to  make  a 
living.  Tony  Sargent  talked  about  that  with 
Democratic  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton,  who 
represents  a  rural  district  In  Indiana, 
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HtMTt.ToiT.  Th«  rst«  of  tinemployment  In 
JobB  today  for  the  rural  poor  la  two  and  some- 
times three  times  that  as  high  as  unemploy- 
ment In  the  cities. 

Saboknt.  To  a  certain  extent,  hasn't  a  sort 
of  law  of  the  Jungle  been  operative  in  rural 
America?  Haven't  big  farmers  gotten  a  lot 
bigger  and  displaced  a  lot  of  what  are  now 
the  urban  poor  In  America? 

Hamh-tow.  Oh,  I  think  that's  true.  You  do 
have  commercial  agriculture  growing  larger 
and  larger,  but  not  supplying  more  jobs.  And 
this  has  been  a  significant  factor,  of  course, 
in  the  entire  picture. 

KtTKALT.  Hamilton  adds  quickly  that  the 
disappearing  farm  is  only  one  aspect  of  ru- 
ral America's  problems.  Most  of  the  people 
who  live  in  rural  America  aren't  farmers — 
only  a  fifth  of  them  are.  So  what's  really 
needed  to  revitalize  the  countryside  Is  new 
Industry,  new  business  oppKirtunltles.  How  to 
get  that  Is  being  discussed  in  Washington, 
where  it's  now  recognized  that  rural  and  ur- 
ban problems  sire  closely  linked.  The  cen- 
tral Issue  in  the  growing  debate  Is  whether 
this  country  must  have  a  new  na.tinTifti 
growth  policy.  And  alao  whether — as  Hubert 
Humphrey  puts  it — people  should  be  guar- 
anteed the  opportunity  to  live  where  they 
want  to  live. 

Htjmphkkt.  Many  people  today  would  like 
to  live  in  what  we  call  rural  America.  And 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  stay  there  and  be 
able  to  earn  a  living,  to  have  good  schools 
and  good  health  services,  to  have  cultural 
and  recreational  activities.  Without  those 
things  being  available,  there  really  Isnt  any 
freedom  of  choice  of  residence  because  It's 
freedom  only  in  theory.  In  fact,  you  have  to 
go  someplace  else  to  get  those  things  that 
mean  ao  much  to  the  full  life  and  the  en- 
richment of  life. 

Ku«ALT.  UntU  that  freedom  of  residence 
gets  translated  Into  law,  however,  the  exodus 
from  rural  America  to  the  cities  will  con- 
tinue. A  look  at  what  It's  meant  for  one  small 
town  In  our  next  report. 
This  U  Charles  Kuralt.  CBS  News. 

CBS  Nkwb  oh  Rxtxal  Amkrica — Pa«t  3 — 
Atrorrar  9,  1971 

KxnALT.  There's  nothing  quite  so  melan- 
choly as  an  empty  old  house.  Travel  around 
rural  America  and  you  see  thousands  of  them, 
once  lovely  old  homesteads,  abandoned  by 
families  who  couldnt  nukke  It  In  the  coun- 
try. One  out  of  every  thirteen  of  the  house* 
still  occupied  in  rural  America  Is  officially 
classified  as  unfit  to  Uve  In.  The  ratio  of 
doctors  to  population  Is  one-foiirth  that  of 
the  cities.  School  children  graduate  with 
roughly  80  percent  of  the  skills  city  and 
suburban  children  acquire.  But  such  statis- 
tics only  tell  part  of  the  story.  Murray  Prom- 
son  visited  one  small  town  In  Illinois  to  get 
the  rest. 

Pbomsoh.  The  qjeed  limit  on  State  High- 
way 3  Is  65  miles  an  hour.  You  cant  go  any 
faster  or  you'll  miss  the  village  of  Thebea.  It's 
not  much  of  a  place  anymore.  Just  a  spur  off 
the  main  highway,  but  like  much  of  riiral 
America,  forgotten.  It  was  different  once.  A 
lawyer  named  A.  Lincoln  once  argued  a  case 
in  the  Thebes  oourthotise.  Dred  Sc«tt,  the 
runaway  slave,  spent  a  night  in  the  local 
Jail.  Edna  Ferber  got  some  of  her  Inspiration 
for  the  novel  Showboat  here  In  Thebes.  But 
there's  not  much  left  to  show  what  the  bus- 
tling little  river  town  of  Thebes  used  to  be 
like.  Thebes,  like  so  many  small  towns  across 
the  nation.  Is  simply  stagnating.  PopvUatlon, 
445.  It  has  no  Industry,  no  Jobs,  no  schools, 
no  doctor,  clinic,  restaurant,  gas  station,  no 
up-to-date  housing  to  speak  of,  no  sanitary 
water  system,  and  even  no  Jail.  Young  people 
are  leaving  here  Just  as  soon  as  they  graduate 
high  school,  all  in  search  of  work.  Some  of 
Thebea'  citizens  talked  about  their  town. 
Harry  Brown  came  to  Thebes  In  1905.  He  ran 
a  general  store  here  for  many  years. 
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Bboww.  There  w^s  times  here  that  this 
town  bad  been.  .  .  Back  during  the  World 
War  n  days,  one  week  I'd  order  a  ton — now 
that's  Just  one  item — a  ton  of  bacon.  I'd 
divide  with  the  fellow  across  the  street.  Then 
the  next  week  he'd  order  a  ton  and  divide  it 
with  me.  The  two  of  us  sold  a  ton  of  bacon 
a  week.  (PROMSON:  And  nowadays?)  Now- 
adays you  wouldn't  sell  a  hundred  pound  a 
week. 

PaOMsoN.  Mrs.  Geneva  O.  Schaefer  has 
been  the  postmaster  since  1943.  Mrs.  Schaefer, 
what  would  it  really  take  to  change  Thebes' 
fortunes  around  now,  do  you  think? 

ScHAEm.  Not  much  really.  A  small  plant 
that  would  employ  as  many  as  a  hundred 
people  would  actually  be  all  we'd  need,  be- 
cause with  that  we  would  get  the  things  that 
would  follow,  with  filling  stations  and  res- 
taurants and  facilities  that  you  need,  and 
perhaps  a  doctor,  that  we  need  desperately. 

PtoMsoN.  Old  timers  say  Thebes  is  a  nice 
place  in  which  to  live,  but  what  is  only  too 
plain  to  them  Is  that  unless  they  get  some 
help  from  the  state  or  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  from  private  Industry  soon.  It'll  Just 
be  a  nice  place  in  which  to  die.  Murray 
Promson,  CBS  News,  Thebes,  Illinois. 

KuHALT.  Between  towns  like  Thebes  and 
America's  big  cities — the  Chicagos,  and  De- 
troits,  and  Clevelands — you  might  think 
there's  no  relationship.  That's  wrong.  There 
is.  A  look  at  the  links  between  rural  and 
urban  America  In  our  next  report. 

This  is  Charles  Kuralt.  CBS  News. 

CBS  News  ON  RtJaAL  Ambuca — Past  3 — 
AtJOTTST    10,    1971 

KtTSALT.  A  lot  of  people  In  Washington 
have  stopped  thinking  about  the  cities  and 
the  countryside  as  if  they  were  two  different 
Americas.  Hubert  Himiphrey  is  chairman  of 
a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  no  stranger  to  city  problems, 
either.  In  his  words:  "Rural  and  urban 
America  are  Inseparable.  If  one  goes  under, 
both  go  iinder." 

Htticphkkt.  If  there  Is  rural  poverty,  peo- 
ple leave  rural  America  to  go  to  the  city— 
they  think  It's  going  to  be  better.  At  least  for 
them.  It  Is  better.  Therefore  you've  had  a 
tremendous  out- migration  frcma  rural  Amer- 
ica Into  the  cities,  and  the  cities  become 
over-populated.  The  pressure  upon  munici- 
pal services  is  almost  unbearaUe. 

KTTSAI.T.  There's  almost  vmanlmous  agree- 
mont  on  that  theme,  from  liberals,  oon- 
servatlves,  £>enux:rats.  Republicans.  Jack 
MllWi.^3enator  from  Iowa,  a  conservative 
Republican. 

MiLLia.  Por  the  first  time,  I  think,  many 
peoi^e  living  In  the  metropolitan  areas  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  problems  that 
they  face  in  the  urban  areas  are  the  result 
In  large  pi^t  from  this  exodus  from  the  rural 
areas,  and  that  the  only  way  they're  going 
to  whip  those  problems  Is  to  do  what  should 
have  been  done  a  long  thne  ago,  and  that 
Is  to  get  more  economic  development  In  the 
rural  areas  to  hold  the  population  there  and 
to  provide  the  pet^le  in  the  rural  areae  with 
a  fair  shake  as  far  as  the  sharing  in  the 
good  living  of  this  country  Is  concerned. 

KXTSALT.  What  It  gets  down  to,  then.  Is 
spreading  the  people  out  a  bit  more  evenly. 
Today,  three-fourths  of  the  American  people 
Uve  on  leas  than  two  percent  of  the  land 
Democratic    Congressman    Lee    Hamilton    of 

Tn<11i».n% 

Hamiltok.  We  cannot  In  this  country  con- 
tinue to  go  down  the  path  of  crowding  70, 
80,  DO  percent  of  our  people  on  one,  two, 
three,  four  percent  of  the  land  In  the  nation 
That  Is  the  path  cC  chaos,  it's  a  foolish  pat- 
tern, and  we  have  to  reverse  It  In  this  coun- 
try If  we're  going  to  be  able  to  live  the  kind 
of  life  that  most  Americans  want  to  live. 

KtnuLT.  So.  the  demand  really  is  for  a 
new  national  growth  policy.  The  Oongress- 
man  has  at  least  one  Influential  supporter. 
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NrxoN.  Between  now  and  the  year  2000 
over  100  mUlion  chUdren  will  be  born  in  the 
United  States.  Where  they  grow  up  and  how 
will  more  than  any  one  thing  measure  the 
quaUty  of  American  life  In  these  years  ahead. 
I  propose  that  before  these  problems  become 
Insoluble,  the  nation  develop  a  national 
growth  policy.  In  the  future,  government  de- 
cisions as  to  where  to  build  highways,  locate 
airports,  acquire  land  or  sell  land  should  be 
made  with  the  clear  objective  of  aiding  a 
balanced  growth  for  America. 

KuaALT.  President  Nixon's  1970  State  of 
the  Union  message.  In  our  next  report,  a  look 
at  some  of  the  proposals  that  have  accom- 
panied the  words. 

This  is  Charles  Kuralt,  CBS  News. 


CBS  News  on  Rukal  Amkeica- 
August  11,  1971 


-Past 


KiniALT.  Many  a  small  town  is  dead.  Many 
more  are  dying.  The  American  countryside 
Is  in  trouble.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
agree  that  rural  America  needs  some  legisla- 
tive help.  It's  now  a  matter  of  agreeing  on 
the  proper  form  that  help  should  take.  I>emo- 
cratlc  Senators  Talmadg^  and  Humphrey  last 
month  Introduced  a  bill  they  call  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
It  would  provide  credit  to  small  towns  and 
rural  businesses  seeking  to  expand  rural 
America's  industrial  base.  On  the  Republican 
side.  Senator  James  Pearson  of  Kansas  has  a 
bill  which  would  provide  tax  Incentives  to 
attract  Industry  Into  rural  areas,  and  Sen- 
ator Jack  Miller  of  Iowa  Is  pushing  the  Ad- 
ministration approach — a  bUllon-dollar  rev- 
enue-sharing program  for  riiral  development. 
Arkansas  Democrat  John  McCleUan  has  yet 
another  bill  which  would  give  preference  in 
the  awarding  of  federal  contracts  to  busi- 
nesses that  relocate  in  rural  areas.  In  inter- 
views with  several  of  these  Senators,  Tony 
Sargent  found  general  agreement  that  there 
may  not  be  any  one  best  way  to  solve  the 
problems,  that  ultimately  the  best  points  of 
each  proposal  may  have  to  be  merged.  How- 
ever. Sargent  also  found  that,  for  all  the  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  problems  of  the 
countryside,  one  major  proposal  advanced 
by  President  Nixon  has  yet  to  receive  much 
attention  In  the  Democratic-controlled  Con- 


Sakgknt.  Part  of  President  Nixon's  sweep- 
ing proposal  to  reorganize  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  set  up  an  organization  aimed 
at  stimulating  and  aiding  commimlty  devel- 
opment. This  proposal  is  virtually  dormant 
now,  largely  because  Congress  balked  initially 
at  the  President's  huge  overall  reorganization 
plan.  Still,  the  bill  has  been  examined  In  a 
series  of  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee hearings.  A  Committee  sjsokeeman 
says  Chalmmn  Chet  HoUfleld  of  California 
may  start  detailed  hearings  on  the  commu- 
nity development  phase  of  the  package  this 
fall  after  the  August  recess.  The  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  held 
hearings  on  another  Nixon  reorganization 
proposal  that  would  set  up  a  Department  of 
Natural  Reeourcee.  and  a  spokesman  for  that 
Committee  Indicates  some  chance  the  com- 
munity development  plan  might  get  the 
Committee's  attention  also,  after  the  sum- 
mer holiday. 

KuKALT.  It's  happened  more  than  once  in 
Washington.  There's  a  problem.  The  Demo- 
crats propose  one  solution.  The  Republicans 
come  up  with  another.  They  cant  work  oirt 
their  differences.  And  the  result  is  no  solu- 
tion— the  problem  Just  gets  bigger.  Is  that  to 
be  the  fate  of  rural  America?  A  look.  In  oui 
final  report. 

This  is  Charles  Kuralt,  CBS  News. 

CBS  Nrws  OK  RxrsAi.  Amxxica — Past  5 — 

AtJOTTST   12.   1971 

KxTRALT.  There  are  many  proposals  to  help 
rural  America.  The  question  Is,  are  there  too 
many?  One  powerful  Senator,  John  McClel- 
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Ian,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Qovenunent 
Operations  Committee,  doesnt  think  that's 
necessarily  the  case.  He  says  he  has  an  open 
mind  about  his  own  niral  development  pro- 
posals, as  well  as  those  of  Senators  Pearson 
and  Talmadge  and  Humphrey  and  others. 

McClellan.  There  ia  merit  In  those  pro- 
posals. It's  Just  a  question  of  how  far  the  gov- 
ernment wants  to  go  In  these  matters,  rm 
not  opposing  their  measures.  I  don't  see  that 
there's  any  conflict.  I  dont  see  that  what 
they  propose  to  do  would  be  anything  other 
than  a  further  implementation  of  what  I  seek 
to  do. 

KtTKALT.  Hubert  Humphrey  also  adopts  a 
generous  attitude  about  his  rural  develop- 
ment rivals. 

Httmphret.  I've  been  a  legislator  a  long 
time  and  I  know  that  the  sections  and  the 
subsections  that  one  writes  In  his  own  bill 
are  not  always — do  not  always  come  out  In- 
tact. In  fact,  we  have  Senator  McClellan,  we 


have  Senator  Pearson,  they  have  a  number 
of  co-sponsors — these  are  all  very  good  bills. 
Well  want  to  take  those  bills  and  bring  them 
Into  concert,  and  I  believe  that  out  of  It  we 
will  come  forth  with  a  proposal  that  the 
Administration  cannot  afford  to  oppose. 

KtraALT.  Humphrey  never  has  been  known 
for  his  pessimism.  However,  Republican  Sen- 
ator Jack  Miller,  who  favors  a  rural  revenue- 
sharing  approach,  told  Mike  Stanley  he's 
afraid  help  for  the  countryside  may  not  be 
quite  so  automatic. 

MiLLEB.  I  regret  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
proclivity  for  a  certain  amount  of  politics — 
partisan  politics.  As  a  matter  of  tactics,  I'm 
afraid  some  of  them  feel  that  they  don't  like 
to  have  the  party  in  control  of  the  Executive 
branch  get  credit  for  some  of  these  new  ideas 
which  are  long  overdue. 

Stanlet.  You  feel  that  while  there  is  a 
broad  consensus  on  the  Importance,  partisan 
politics  may  so  completely  muddy  the  waters 


that  there  will  not  be  a  bill  in  the  92nd 
Congress? 

MiLLEB.  Well,  there's  a  danger,  when  you 
have  seven  or  eight  people  out  here  in  the 
Senate  all  vying  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  it's  going  to  be  pretty  difficult. 

KxTRALT.  Senator  James  Pearson  of  Tfunaajf 
has  had  little  luck  with  his  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  for  two  years  now.  He's  also 
p>esslmlstlc. 

Peabson.  I  think  this  Is  a  low-priority  Item, 
not  only  on  the  Administration's  agenda  of 
public  business,  but  on  the  Congress's  too. 

KintALT.  As  Senator  Pearson  sees  It,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  overwhelmed 
by  many  problems.  Rural  America  is  only 
one,  and  not  the  most  dramatic  one.  The 
country  has  problems,  and  the  countryside's 
troubles,  urgent  as  they  are— and  for  all  the 
new  concern  about  them — may  have  to  wait 
for  any  genuine  solutions. 

This  is  Charles  Kuralt,  CBS  News. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Ellender)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  life  and  work  of  our  fallen 
comrade,  Winston  L.  PROinY. 

We  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  his  selfless 
service  to  his  State,  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
the  world. 

For  his  dedication  to  human  better- 
ment, the  care  of  the  aged,  help  for  the 
needy,  and  instruction  to  the  young, 
we  give  Thee  thanks.  For  his  fidelity  to 
high  trust,  for  his  elevated  patriotism, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  we  give 
Thee  thanks.  For  his  gentle  maimer,  his 
quiet  demeanor,  and  his  steadfast  faith 
in  Thee,  we  give  Thee  thanks.  May  the 
memory  of  his  great  and  good  life  speak 
to  us  of  the  higher  qualities  which  abide 
all  time  and  move  us  to  a  deeper  commit- 
ment to  be  Thy  faithful  servants  all  our 
days. 

And  now  we  beseech  Thee  to  be  with  all 
who  serve  in  this  Chamber,  that  we  may 
have  wisdom  and  grace  to  do  justly,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
Thee. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  10,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  ^^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER    OP    THE    CALL    OF    THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vni,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  New  Reports,  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  simdry  nominations  in  the  UJS. 
Air  Force.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Navy,     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE 
ARMY  AND  IN  THE  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  soindry  nominations  in 
the  Army  and  in  the  Navy,  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  SENATE  PRO- 
CEEDINGS TODAY  AND  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  after 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  .  we  wish 
to  announce  that  tomorrow  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  from  10  o'clock  In  the 
morning  until  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
At  that  time,  we  will  adjourn  and  the 
membership  will  then  have  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  attend  the  fimeral  services  for 
our  late  departed  and  beloved  colleague, 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty.  The  fu- 
neral services  will  be  held  at  2  pjn.  In 
Georgetown. 

On  Wednesday.  September  15,  the 
Senate  will  meet  and  any  votes  which 
might  be  considered  that  day  will  be 
pyostponed  until  Thursday,  so  that  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  attend  the  funeral  In 
Vermont  will  be  able  to  do  so  on  that 
basis. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


September  13,  1971 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  recognition  of  the  leadership 
on  tomorrow,  I  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENA- 
TOR HOLLINOS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  following  my 
remarks  tomorrow  morning,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH   OF   SENATOR   WINSTON   L. 
PROUTY  OF  VERMONT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  own  time  now,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AndN). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  If  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  needs  more  time,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  it  to  him  on  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  for  33 
years.  Winston  Prouty  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  public  service  on  the  local, 
State,  and  National  scene. 

Eight  of  these  years  were  served  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  near- 
ly 13  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

During  the  21  years  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, Win  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
urging  assistance  to  the  needy  and  un- 
derprivileged people  of  this  Nation — the 
sick,  the  poor,  and  those  In  need  of  edu- 
cational opportimlty. 
His  record  in  this  field  is  outstanding. 
Lsist  Friday,  September  10,  his  dis- 
tinguished career  came  to  an  end. 

The  omnipotent  power  which  mankind 
has  never  been  able  to  fathom  or  define 
and  which  controls  the  course  and 
destiny  of  every  one  of  us.  called  for  my 
colleague  Win  Phoutt  to  come  home. 

Since  I  expect  there  will  be  a  time  set 
aside  for  Members  of  this  Senate  to  pay 
their  respects  to  our  devoted  colleague 
on  this  floor.  I  will  say  no  more  at  this 
time. 

Mrs.  Aiken  Joins  me  In  extending  to 
Mrs.  Prouty  and  the  members  of  the 
Prouty  family  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  will  yield  momentarily, 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  yield 
me  the  remainder  of  my  time.  Just  to 
Join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AiKKH)   in  the  remarks  he 


has  Just  expressed  about  our  late  beloved 
colleague,  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
I  would  say  we  will  miss  him;  we  will 
miss  Woe  Phoutt  because  of  his  many 
outstanding  contributions  which  his 
senior  colleague  has  Just  enumerated. 

Most  especially,  I  should  say  that  Sen- 
ator PRotTTY  held  a  large  place  in  his 
heart  for  the  older  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. He  was  their  advocate  and  friend.  He 
worked  consistently  and  tirelessly  to 
bring  about  the  betterment  of  their  lives. 
and  the  improvement  of  their  condition 
in  our  society.  No  Member  of  this  body 
understood  better  or  appreciated  more 
the  needs  of  older  Americans. 

We  will  all  miss  him.  His  will  be  a  place 
most  dlfQcult  to  fill.  His  work  for  educa- 
tional Improvements  and  his  efforts  to 
better  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
Americans  are  a  legacy  of  great  distinc- 
tion. Winston  Prouty  of  Vermont  served 
his  Nation  with  deep  devotion  and  high 
integrity.  His  loss  is  profound:  it  will  be 
felt  In  the  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years 
ahead.  I  certainly  Join  In  extending  the 
condolences  of  this  institution  to  his  wife 
and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
should  Uke  to  say,  so  that  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRD  win  show  it,  that  those 
Senators  who  find  it  possible  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  be  in  Vermont  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  will,  I  hope,  notify  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  oflBcials  so  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  them  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Senator  Prouty.  I  am  sure 
that  is  what  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  wish  also. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  date  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Wm  Prouty. 

We  served  in  the  House  together.  We 
came  over  here  to  the  Senate  on  the  same 
day.  There  were  three  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  came  over  as  new  Sena- 
tors then.  Senator  Prouty,  Senator 
Keating  of  New  York,  and  myself. 

Win  Prouty  and  I  were  associated  for 
a  long  time  togther.  We  were  longtime 
friends.  I  was  tremendously  devoted  to 
him  and  his  dear  wife. 

We  miss  him  sorely.  A  very  fine  and 
wonderful  man  has  gone  on  to  his  re- 
ward. 

At  some  future  time,  we  will  all  have  an 
opportunity  to  pay  a  more  adequate  trib- 
ute to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  resolutions  and  ask  for  their 
prompt  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
first  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  resolution  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  165 
Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Winston  L.  Prouty,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  Senators 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  there- 
of to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 


today,  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
second  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  106 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  committee  app>olnted  to  arrange  for  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  Winston 
L.  Prouty,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Vermont,  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  second 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TOMORROW  AT  1  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
nail  down  the  schedule  for  tomorrow,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  at  no  later  than 
1  pjn. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS.   1972— AMENDMENT 

.\MENDMEMT    NO.    419 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

NOW  IS  TUB  TIME  FO«  TOTAL  EXTRICATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the  up- 
coming presidential  election  in  South 
Vietnam  has  become  one  of  the  saddest 
political  charades  in  recent  history.  As 
the  world  looks  on  in  astonishment,  the 
United  States  is  being  made  an  unwilling 
party  to  the  total  destruction  of  what  re- 
mained of  the  democratic  process  in  that 
unhappy  country. 

After  an  endless  decade  of  commit- 
ment, this  is  what  we  have  to  show  for 
55,000  dead  American  boys,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  wounded,  and  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $100  billion  we 
could  not  afford. 

President  Thieu  has  blatantly  and 
brutally  used  his  power  to  manipulate 
South  Vietnam's  political  institutions  so 
as  to  effectively  bar  his  opponents  from 
competing  against  him  at  the  polls  in 
October. 

Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has 
once  been  disqualified  by  South  Viet- 
nam's Supreme  Court, 
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Gen.  Duong  Van  Minh  managed  to 
qualify  in  spite  of  the  obviously  rigged 
procedures  prevailing  in  this  contest.  He, 
too.  saw  fit  to  withdraw  from  the  race, 
claiming,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  the 
poll  has  already  been  totally  rigged  from 
start  to  finish. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  have  come  to. 
Here.  then,  is  all  we  have  to  show  for  all 
the  immeasurable  agony,  bloodshed, 
strife  at  home,  and  disgrace  abroad  of 
the  last  10  years.  It  is  not  enough. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  we  estab- 
lished a  military  presence  there  was  to- 
retain  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a 
right  of  self-determination,  secured  by 
free  elections.  In  due  course,  representa- 
tive institutions  reflecting  s(Mne  sort  of 
parliamentary  democracy  would  be  able 
to  take  root  and  grow.  We  Interposed  a 
shield  of  military  might  behind  which 
such  activities  could  transpire.  It  has  all 
been  in  vain. 

The  largest  circulation  paper  in  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  Albu- 
querque Journal,  has  recently  spoken 
out  eloquently  and  persuasively  on  this 
subject.  This  newspaper,  along  with 
many  of  the  people  of  my  State,  has 
shown  significant  forbearance  in  the 
past  as  far  as  our  Vietnam  venture  is 
concerned.  Their  editorial,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  states  the  case  perceptively 
and  pointedly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Time  To  Get  Out — Now 

The  withdrawal  of  Vice  President  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  from  South  Vietnam's  Oct.  3  presi- 
dential election  suggests  It  Is  a  good  time  for 
the  U.S.  also  to  withdraw  from  the  Indo- 
Chinese  morass. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  flamboyant  Ky. 
But  his  pullout  Is  merely  the  latest  In  a  se- 
ries of  actions  that  lends  strong  credence  to 
his  claim  that  "any  election  organized  by 
(President  Nguyen  Van)  Thleu  would  not  be 
an  honest  election." 

Ever  since  Thleu  and  Ky  were  first  elected 
in  September  1967  It  has  been  known  the 
two  most  likely  would  oppose  each  other  In 
the  1971  presidential  contest.  But  Thleu, 
smarting  from  the  fact  he  received  lees  than 
a  majority  (about  35  per  cent  of  the  vote) 
m  the  1967  election,  seemed  determined  to 
gain  reelection  In   1971  at  whatever  cost. 

Last  June  he  gained  National  Assembly 
approval  of  a  measure  obviously  designed  to 
eliminate  any  serious  opposition.  It  required 
a  presidential  candidate  to  have  his  nomi- 
nation paper  signed  by  40  deputies  and  sena- 
tors or  by  100  members  of  the  elected  pro- 
vincial councils.  Majorities  of  both  the  as- 
sembly and  councils  are  controlled  by  Thleu. 

As  might  have  been  expected.  South  Viet- 
namese's Supreme  Court  ruled  Ky's  nomina- 
tion paper  inadequate.  Brig.  Gen.  Ehiona  Van 
(Big)   Minh,  however  managed  to  qualify. 

But  last  week  Minh  withdrew  from  the 
race  declaring  the  election  already  had  been 
rigged.  And  soon  afterward  the  Supreme 
Court,  unexpllcably  reversing  ita  earlier  deci- 
sion, ruled  that  Ky's  name  oould  go  on  the 
ballot.  This  apparently  was  a  sop  to  Ameri- 
can officials  who  expressed  dismay  about  re- 
duction of  the  field  to  a  single  candidate. 

But  Ky,  like  Minh,  apparently  wanted  no 
pan  of  an  election  In  which  the  ballot- 
oountlng  oould  be  a  mere  formality. 

Ky  has  proposed  a  poaslble  solution  to  this 
whole  corrupt  mess:  that  he  and  Prealdent 
Thleu  reelgn  so  that  the  speaker  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  eenate  oould  assume  Interim  re- 


sponsibility for  the  country  and  reorganize 
the  next  elections. 

Since  there  Is  Uttle  likelihood  that  the 
recommendation  will  be  followed  we  believe 
It  Is  time  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  One  of  the 
primary  reasons  for  our  vast  expendltiire  of 
blood  and  treasure  was  to  give  the  South 
Vletnameoe  a  chance  to  choose  ofllclals  In 
free  elections,  but  It  now  is  obvious  the  elec- 
tions are  no  longer  free. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 15,  as  the  outlines  of  this  grotesque 
farce  were  becoming  more  sharply  de- 
fined, I  wrote  to  President  Nixon  ex- 
pressing much  the  same  thoughts  as  are 
delineated  in  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
editorial.  In  that  missive,  I  asked  the 
President  to  seek  an  end  to  such  activi- 
ties on  the  part  of  President  Thieu.  In  the 
likely  event  that  there  was  a  negative  re- 
sponse to  the  use  of  his  good  oflSces.  I 
asked  him  to  formally  announce  a  policy 
of  total  U.S.  mihtary  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam.  Such  a  movement  would 
be  undertaken  swiftly  and  result  in  total 
extrication  of  our  forces  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  a  copy  of  that  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  PaEsmENT:  In  the  last  few  days. 
It  has  become  very  clear  that  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  has 
decided  to  make  a  shambles  of  the  demo- 
cratic processes  American  boys  have  been 
fighting  to  preserve.  He  Is  using  the  power 
of  his  office  to  prevent  opponents  from  chal- 
lenging him  In  the  upcoming  elections. 

This  Is  a  negation  of  democracy.  It  sub- 
verts the  very  purpose  for  which  we  have 
given  so  much  blood  over  the  past  decade. 
What  use  are  our  continued  sacrifices,  if 
under  the  umbrella  of  our  proteoUon,  Presi- 
dent Thleu  throttles  ptdltlcal  competition 
that  Is  the  life  blood  of  the  entire  democratic 
pxrocess? 

The  American  people  are  alarmed  and  dis- 
mayed by  this  sad  display.  To  permit  this 
to  continue  under  our  aegis  U  to  prolong 
the  conflict  and  our  Involvement  In  It.  To 
tolerate  It  further  Is  to  make  a  mockery  of 
all  the  past  sacrifices  made  by  America.  In- 
cluding the  death  of  more  than  55,000  of  our 
boys. 

I  urge  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  travesty  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. If  he  does  not  respond  to  these 
urglngs,  It  should  then  be  the  formaUy 
announced  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  withdraw  forthwith  every  re- 
maining American  soldier  In  Vietnam. 

I  know  you  share  my  concern  and  wUl  act 
accordingly. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  does 
not  take  an  on-the-scene-observer  to 
see  what  is  happening.  We  are  now  re- 
duced to  backing  an  Asian  dictatorship 
of  the  most  blatant  sort.  It  is  all  the 
more  degrading  for  us  to  maintain  mas- 
sive support  of  this  kind  of  regime,  when 
the  entire  world  can  observe  with  its 
own  eyes  the  travesty  taking  place  there 
with  our  blessing  and  help. 

It  is  harmful  enough  to  have  pursued 
our  previous  course.  It  is  worse  yet  to 
cling  to  such  a  forlorn  hope  after  it  is 
proven  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  there  is  no  chance  for  it  to  bring  to 
fruition  even  the  slimmest  and  most  re- 
mote of  our  expectations. 

Yet  perhaps  the  final  degradation  Is 
for  us  to  frantically  cling  to  Thleu  and 


his  clique  in  the  face  of  his  abrogation 
of  all  our  publicly  stated  goals  and 
ideals.  We  have  reached  a  point  where 
further  support  for  his  policies  will  result 
in  irreparable,  far-reaching  harm  to  the 
long-range  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

In  light  of  all  these  factors  and  the  to- 
tal picture  they  reveal  to  the  American 
public,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  do  something  in  the  face  of  the 
President's  obvious  reluctance  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

Therefore,  I  shall  introduce  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  attain  the  goal  of  imme- 
diate American  withdrawal. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
require  the  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
military  forces  from  Indochina  within  4 
months  after  the  date  of  the  presidential 
election  to  be  held  in  Vietnam  in  Octo- 
ber. My  amendment  will  ajlow  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  make  a  find- 
ing, however,  which  would  assure  the 
Congress  that  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
has  followed  democratic  processes  in  se- 
lection of  its  President. 

The  effect  of  such  a  finding,  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress,  would 
be  to  nullify  the  military  withdrawal 
provisions  of  my  measure. 

Many  in  this  body  have  demonstrated 
their  commitment  to  ending  our  tragic 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
form  of  a  land  war.  I  have  shared  their 
concern  and  commitment,  and  have 
joined  in  supporting  those  measures 
which  have  been  offered  by  Senators 
McGovERN,  Hatfield,  Cooper,  Chxjsch, 
and  our  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion in  offering  the  present  legislative 
measure  to  in  any  way  subtract  from  the 
initiative  and  leadership  demonstrated 
by  my  colleagues.  I  only  want  to  contrib- 
ute to  our  collective  efforts  to  terminate 
a  confiict  that  has  divided  this  Nation 
and  diverted  it  from  attaining  vital  na- 
tional goals. 

Mr.  President,  every  American  under- 
stands the  tragedy  surrounding  those 
service  personnel  who  are  held  pris- 
oners of  war  as  a  result  of  this  conflict. 
My  metisure  does  not  advocate  in  any 
form  that  we  abandon  our  prisoners  of 
war;  rather,  I  am  firmly  con\'inced  that 
this  amendment  contains  an  intelligent 
and  well -reasoned  approach  to  this  com- 
plex aspect  of  our  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia. 

With  enactment  of  this  measure.  Con- 
gress would  be  on  record  directing  the 
President  to  negotiate  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war,  and  to  withdraw  our 
military  forces  in  concert  with  their  re- 
lease by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong.  Such  a  withdrawal  would  be  com- 
pleted within  4  months  after  the  end  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  elections. 

Mr.  President,  no  constitutional  argu- 
ments can  be  made  against  my  amend- 
ment. Under  article  1.  section  8  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  Congress  has  power  to 
appropriate  fimds  for  mUitary  purposes, 
as  well  as  to  declare  war.  Neither  Is  the 
President  being  pressured  to  do  ans^thing 
faster  than  he  had  already  Indicated  a 
desire  to  do  previously.  January  1972,  as 
a  withdrawal  date,  is  already  later  than 
the  target  he  favored  for  withdrawal  in 
1969.  To  those  who  may  claim  there  is  no 
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precedent  for  such  an  amendment  as 
this,  there  Is  cmother  more  than  ade- 
quate response.  No  situation  has  ever  de- 
manded such  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. While  Presidential  action  is,  of 
course,  preferred,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  genesis  of  this  mlUt&ry  action,  when 
it  is  not  forthcoming,  it  is  the  obligation 
of  Congress  to  supply  siich  an  initiaUTe. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  in  no  way  is  this  amend- 
ment and  the  action  I  am  requesting  an 
abrogation  or  erosion  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief's  executive  authority.  Rather,  it 
is  in  direct  line  with  our  often  expressed 
reasons  for  Involvement  in  Indochina. 
We  entered  that  conflict  to  preserve  for 
those  people  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. Representative  institutions  and  free 
elections  have  consistently  been  the  Jus- 
tifications for  our  presence  in  South 
Vietnam.  Now  we  are  putting  the  Saigon 
regime  on  notice  that  either  past  sacri- 
fices are  vindicated  in  the  form  of  free 
elections,  or  we  shall  forthwith  totally 
remove  our  military  support. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  we  should  not 
expect  the  ideals  of  this  Nation  to  with- 
stand our  continued  support  of  dicta- 
torial regimes.  None  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber can  take  comfort  from  our  tragic  his- 
tory in  Vietnam,  but  all  of  us  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  our  Nation's  in- 
volvement. Now,  an  additional  circum- 
stance has  been  added  to  the  equation — 
the  total  absence  of  the  democratic  proc- 
esses we  have  at  great  human  cost  at- 
tempted to  give  life  to  in  Indochina.  The 
costs  of  our  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  need  not  be  repeated,  but  our  imre- 
spwnsiveness  to  the  tragedy  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Mr.  President  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AMXiroiCENT  No.  419 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  tbe  following 
new  section : 

See.  505.  (a)  The  purpoee  of  this  section  Is 
to  reafSrm  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment oif  democratic  processes  of  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam.  Congreas  declares 
that  United  States  military  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  consistently 
been  founded  on  the  concept  of  free  and 
open  elections.  These  elections  shoiild  allow 
meaningful  opponents  to  qualify  as  candi- 
dates, guarantee  fair  and  open  competition 
among  these  candidates,  protect  campaign 
workers  from  harassment  and  Intimidation 
by  oppyonents,  the  government,  or  private  In- 
terests, and  guarantee  that  voters  are 
allowed  to  freely  exercise  their  franchise. 
This  has  been  the  stated  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  many  years. 

(b)  F*unds  authorized  or  appropriated  un- 
der this  or  any  other  law  to  support  the 
deployment  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  In 
or  the  conduct  of  United  States  military 
operations  in  or  over  Indochina  may  not  be 
expended  beyond  four  months  after  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  1971  presidential 
elections  of  the  Republic  of  Vletntun.  unless 
the  President  submits  within  15  days  follow- 
ing such  election  a  report  to  the  Congreee 
finding  that: 

(c)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident to : 


(1)  provide  for  the  safety  of  American 
armed  forces  during  their  withdrawal  from 
Indochina: 

(3)  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  of  pro- 
tection for  South  Vietnamese,  Cambodians 
and  Laotians  who  might  be  physically  en- 
dangered by  the  withdrawal  of  American 
armed  forces,  or 

(3)  to  provide  assistance  to  the  nations 
of  Indochina,  In  amounts  approved  by  the 
Congress,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
this  section. 

(d)  The  Congress  hereby  urges  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  negotiate  with  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  for  an  agree- 
ment which  would  provide  for  a  series  of 
phased  and  rapid  withdrawals  of  United 
States  military  forces  from  Indochina  In  ex- 
change for  a  corresponding  series  of  phased 
releases  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
for  the  release  of  any  remaining  American 
prisoners  of  war  concurrently  with  the  with- 
drawal of  all  remaining  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  by  not  later  than  the  date 
established  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  the  Constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Conmaander-in-Chlef. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  September  13,  1971, 
entitled  "Last  Chance  In  Vietnam,"  and 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  September  13.  1971, 
entitled  "Strain  of  the  Vietnam  War 
Weakens  Army  Ensewhere." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13,  1971] 
Last  Changs  in  Viktnam 

Two  authoritative  voices  now  have  chal- 
lenged the  Administration's  hand-wringing 
act  over  the  political  crisis  in  Vietnam  and 
Its  claims  that  it  has  done  all  It  can  to  in- 
fluence President  Thleu  to  turn  his  single- 
slate  presidential  "election"  into  a  real  con- 
test. 

The  threat  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
of  Washington  to  vote  against  further  eco- 
nomic or  military  aid  to  Saigon  unless  the 
Administration  prevails  upon  General  Thleu 
to  hold  a  genuine  election  indicates  the  dis- 
tress felt  by  long-time  supporters  of  United 
States  policy  in  Vietnam. 

South  Vietnam's  Supreme  Court  and  Its 
National  Assembly  could  constitutionally  re- 
open the  race  to  other  candidates,  if  General 
Thleu  requested  action.  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, Senator  Jackson  said,  "should  stop 
pretending  to  be  helpless,  saying  there  Is 
nothing  more  to  be  done."  The  United  States, 
he  added,  "still  has  sufflcient  influence  In 
Vietnam  to  see  that  a  pointless  referendum  Is 
transformed  into  a  meaningful  political  con- 
test— If  necessary,  at  a  later  date." 

This  assertion  has  now  been  verified  by 
none  other  than  President  Thleu  himself  In 
an  Interview  given  shortly  before  the  Jack- 
son statement  but  published  fortuitously  at 
about  the  same  time.  As  reported  by  colum- 
nist Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  South 
Vietnam's  President  said  he  could  not  stand 
up  against  an  American  threat  to  cut  off  aid. 
He  disclosed  that  he  had  informed  South 
Vietnam's  generals  that  he  would  resign  if 
the  United  States  Government  or  Congress 
cut  off  aid  because  of  his  one-man  race  for 
re-election.  "We  need  military  assistance  to 
conduct  ovx  self-defense,"  General  Thleu 
said. 

There  have  been  other  Indications  of  con- 
cern within  the  military  Junta  that  rules 
South  Vietnam.  But  none  could  be  more  con- 
clusive than  President  Thleu 's  own  revela- 


tion of  the  assTirajaces  of  readiness  to  quit 
be  felt  it  necessary  to  give  his  oolleaguss. 

The  Thleu  and  Jackson  statements  refute 
the  Administration's  denials  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  electoral  farce  now  under  way  In 
Saigon.  Mr.  Nixon's  failure  to  intervene  to 
assure  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  an  op- 
p>ortunlty  to  choose  their  own  government 
luidermlnes  the  moral  basis  for  claims  by 
four  American  Presidents  to  justify  Interren- 
tlon  in  Vietn&m's  civil  war. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  is  not  the  ultimate  arbiter, 
as  the  Jackson  and  Thleu  statements  demon- 
strate. A  firm  position  by  Congress,  mat-tng 
further  aid  conditional  on  a  fair  and  con- 
tested presidential  election  in  South  Vietnam, 
undoubtedly  would  set  such  a  contest  in  mo- 
tion. What  is  essential  Is  a  three-way  race 
Including  Vice  President  Ky  and  General 
Duong  Van  Mlnh,  who  Ls  the  candidate  of 
the  Buddhists  and  other  major  opposition 
forces  In  South  Vietnam.  Both  Air  Marshal 
Ky  and  General  Mlnh  undoubtedly  would  re- 
enter the  campaign  if  adequate  machinery 
for  Joint  and  Impartial  supervision  of  the 
election  were  established  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  13,  19711 

Steain  or  THX  VnSTNAM  Wak  Weakins 

AaMT  Elskwhekx 

(By  B.  Drummond  A3rre8,  Jr.) 

Washington,  Sept.  12. — The  tremendous 
strain  placed  on  the  United  States  Army  by 
the  Vietnam  war  has  left  many  of  Its  units 
that  are  stationed  elsewhere  not  only  de- 
moralized but  also  unfit  for  heavy  combat. 

OfQclals  here  say  that  at  least  nine  of  the 
11  divisions  on  active  duty  outside  Southeast 
Asia  are  Incapable  of  waging  immediate,  full- 
scale  war  because  of  manpower  and  training 
shortcomings. 

Out  In  the  field,  at  places  like  Fort  Carson. 
Colo.,  and  GrafenwOhr.  West  Germany,  unit 
commanders  worry  aloud  about  what  might 
happen  "If  the  balloons  goes  up." 

"I'm  afraid  we're  quite  a  long  way  from 
the  early  nlneteen-slxtles.  when  we  were 
about  as  good  as  an  Army  can  get,"  says 
MaJ.  Gen.  Donnelly  P.  Bolton,  a  Defense  De- 
pairtment  specialist   In   unit  readiness. 

The  best  prepared  of  the  Army's  divisions 
are  still  tied  down  In  Vietnam — the  101st 
Airborne  and  the  23d  Infantry.  But  even 
these  units,  which  give  the  Army  a  total 
strength  of  13  divisions  and  about  a  million 
men,  are  beginning  to  have  trouble  as  the 
war  grinds  down  and  boredom  and  restless- 
ness set  In. 

The  two  divisions  outside  Vietnam  that 
also  have  combat  ready  ratings  are  the  82d 
Airborne  and  the  First  Mechanized.  But  they, 
too.  have  certain  Important  limitations. 

For  example,  the  82d  can  move  quickly 
from  Its  base  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.  C.  but  It  Is  a 
lightly  armed  division. 

As  for  the  First,  it  is  a  divided  unit,  with 
some  of  Its  troops  stationed  at  Port  Riley, 
Kan.,  and  others  In  Germany. 

Of  the  nine  Army  divisions  rated  and  unfit 
for  Immediate,  full-scale  combat,  several — 
such  as  the  TTilrd  Armored  in  Germany  and 
the  Second  Infantry  In  Korea — are  capable 
of  strong  holding  actions,  though  not  for 
long  periods.  These  units  have  most  of  their 
troops  but  need  at  least  six  months  up  to 
first-class  condition. 

Other  divisions  with  bad  fitness  reports, 
such  as  the  Fourth  Mechanized  at  Fort  Car- 
son and  the  25th  Infantry  In  Hawaii,  are 
incapable  even  of  holdln?  actions.  They  are 
at  least  a  year  and  a  half  from  combat  readi- 
ness. 

MORAU:  PROBLEMS  CrTED 

"About  all  we  can  do  is  stay  ahead  of  our 
paperwork,"  says  Maj.  Nicholas  Waddock.  a 
Fourth  Division  officer  whose  batt^illon  is  at 
half  strength. 

While  the  unpreparedness  within  divisions 
like  the  Fourth  stems  mainly  from  shortages 
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In  manpower  and  training,  morale  and  dis- 
ciplinary problems  caused  by  the  unpopular- 
ity of  the  war  and  the  draft  have  aggravated 
the  situation.  So.  too,  have  race  and  drug 
problems. 

The  deterioration  in  readiness  began  about 
five  years  ago  when  the  Johnson  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon.  taking  politics  and  economics  Into  con- 
sideration, decided  to  expand  the  Vietnam 
fighting  force  without  calling  up  the  inactive 
reserves  and  without  huge  draft  levies. 

This  meant  that  men  and  equipment  had 
to  be  siphoned  from  divisions  stationed  else- 
where, such  as  Korea  and  Germany. 

As  the  war  has  slowed,  most  of  the  equip- 
ment has  been  returned.  But  because  of  con- 
tinuing political  and  economic  pressures, 
many  of  the  men  coming  back  have  been  dis- 
charged rather  than  sent  to  units  short  of 
troops. 

Only  recently  has  the  flow  been  diverted. 
bxtrainxng  nxkded 

For  Instance,  early  this  year  many  of  the 
battalions  and  brigades  In  the  four  divisions 
in  Germany  were  down  to  60  and  70  per  cent 
of  their  fighting  strength.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, thousands  of  replacenxents  have  been 
shipped  to  Europe,  and  now  the  divisions 
there  are  up  to  about  90  per  cent  of  fighting 
strength. 

Still,  many  of  the  new  men  must  be  re- 
trained. Some  units  have  too  many  infantry- 
men and  not  enough  mechanics;  others  have 
too  many  mechanics  and  not  enough  In- 
fantrymen. 

And  even  after  the  Etu-opean  divisions  have 
reached  full  strength  and  trained  individual 
soldiers  in  the  required  specialties,  units 
must  be  trained  as  a  whole — first  at  company 
level,  then  at  battalion  and  brigade  levels 
and  finally  at  division  level. 

In  the  last  five  years,  few  Army  units  other 
than  those  headed  for  Vietnam  have  con- 
ducted much  training  above  battaUon  level. 

Some  of  the  Army  divisions  stationed  in 
the  United  States  have  not  yet  benefited  sub- 
stantially from  the  new  troop  replacement 
effort.  Among  these  are  the  26th  in  Hawaii, 
the  Second  Armored  at  Fort  Hood.  Tex.,  and 
Port  Carson's  Fourth  Mechanized. 

The  Fourth  has  an  authorized  strength  of 
17.000  men  but  has  only  11.000.  and  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  them  are  officers  and 
sergeants. 

MANT   ARE   EMBrrTERED 

Thus  companies  are  dovira  to  25  to  40  per 
cent  of  theU-  fighting  strength.  Also,  one  of 
every  three  men  is  trained  In  an  unneeded 
military  specialty,  and  one  of  every  two  men 
Is  a  Vietnam  returnee,  a  "short-timer"  with 
less  than  six  months  to  serve. 

The  Army  says  that  shorttlmers  seldom 
acquire  any  sense  of  belonging  to  the  Fourth. 
Many  have  been  embittered  by  Vietnam  and 
the  draft  and  are  willing  to  soldier  only 
enough  to  get  by  until  their  discharge 
arrives. 

Because  It  has  a  large  number  of  returnees. 
the  Fourth  turns  over  about  15  per  cent  of  Its 
strength  every  month,  about  double  the  turn- 
over rate  for  the  rest  of  the  Army. 

"Things  are  so  bad  here,"  says  Capt.  Ken- 
neth King,  a  company  commander,  "that 
we've  had  to  put  some  of  our  vehicles  and 
weapons  in  storage.  We  try  to  train  one  day  a 
week.  The  rest  of  the  time  we  just  keep 
house." 

Even  divisions  rated  as  combat-ready  have 
problems  with  turnover  and  returnees.  At 
Port  RUey,  Col.  R.  D.  Tlce,  commander  of  a 
First  Mechanized  Brlgadge,  says: 

"We've  got  all  our  people.  But  until  the  war 
Is  over  they're  going  to  be  coming  and  going 
8o  much  that  we're  not  going  to  be  as  good 
as  we  should  be." 
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tlnguished    Senator    from    Georgia    is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously   entered  the  dis- 


THE  TEXTILE-IMPORT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  was  home  last  week,  we  received  sad 
news  that  the  second  largest  single  in- 
dustrial employer  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
will  close  four  of  Its  plants  which  employ 
1,100  people. 

The  Bibb  Manufacturing  Co.,  which 
has  23  pitmts  in  Georgia,  aimounced  that 
a  combination  of  poor  business  condi- 
tions and  low-wage  import  competition 
were  forcing  the  closing  of  plants  In 
Macon.  Columbus,  and  Porterdale.  Thus, 
by  the  end  of  November,  these  1,100  peo- 
ple— who  comprise  15  percent  of  the  Bibb 
Manufacturing  Co.  work  force — will  be 
out  of  their  present  Jobs. 

The  Bibb  closings  were  the  largest  of 
many  which  have  occurred  in  Georgia  in 
the  past  2  years.  The  fact  is,  17  plants 
have  shut  down  since  1968,  leaving  thou- 
sands of  textile  workers  to  seek  other 
jobs,  unemployment  compensation,  or 
even  face  the  prospect  of  having  to  go  on 
welfare. 

The  Department  of  Labor  continues  to 
report  a  serious  decline  in  textile  em- 
ployment in  Georgia  and  throughout  the 
Southeast.  In  1  month  alone,  from  June 
to  July  of  this  year,  textile  employment  in 
the  Southeast  fell  7,000 — with  900  of 
those  jobs  being  lost  in  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

I  and  other  Senators  who  are  equally 
concerned  about  this  problem  have  come 
before  the  Senate  time  and  time  again 
pointing  out  that  many  of  these  job 
losses  can  be  traced  directly  to  unfair  im- 
port competition  from  the  low-wage 
countries  of  the  Orient.  Bibb  Manufac- 
turing, for  example,  produces  yams  for 
carpets  and  twill.  The  Japanese  have 
been  imderselling  them  in  both  lines. 
Imports  have  taken  over  more  than  half 
of  the  domestic  market  for  worsted  ma- 
terials for  men's  suits.  They  have  25  per- 
cent of  the  overall  apparel  market. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  drawn  a  pic- 
ture to  see  that  this  type  of  penetration 
cannot  occur  without  American  working 
people  being  thrown  out  of  a  job. 

Imports  currently  are  running  at  an 
annual  level  of  6  billion  square  yards. 
This  is  more  than  double  what  they  were 
5  years  ago.  This  represents  a  displace- 
ment of  the  equivalent  of  300,000  Amer- 
ican jobs. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  from  the  Japa- 
nese about  their  highly  touted,  but  I 
submit  virtually  useless,  unilateral  con- 
trols on  textile  imports.  They  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  limiting 
textile  imports.  They  say  let  Japan  do 
it.  They  say  let  the  Japanese  Textile 
Federation  dictate  what  kinds  and  the 
amounts  of  textiles  that  can  be  sold 
in  this  country.  They  say  there  is  no 
need  to  impose  quotas  on  imports.  Japa- 
nese claim  they  will  themselves  use  "self- 
restraint." 

I  say,  what  kind  of  self-restraint  can 
we  expect  from  the  Japanese  when  we 
look  at  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
last  10  years?  It  is  still  happening — 
Japanese  and  other  Far  East  Imports 


continue  to  glut  the  American  market. 
American  workers  continue  to  find  their 
jobs  pulled  out  from  under  than,  while 
the  Nation's  unemployment  rate  goes  sky 
high. 

Our  overall  trade  deficit  last  year  with 
Japan  was  about  $1.8  billion,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  it  will  increase  by  another 
$1  billion  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Congress 
ought  to  serve  notice  on  the  Japanese 
here  and  now  that  this  problem  must  be 
solved,  and  it  must  be  solved  now.  If 
they  are  not  willing  to  negotiate  in  a 
spirit  of  fair  play  and  equity  for  the 
American  textile  workers,  Congress  has 
no  choice  but  to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
In  fact.  Congress  should  have  acted  a 
long  time  ago.  For  years  we  have  been 
talking  about  the  problem.  We  have 
talked  and  tried  to  negotiate  voluntary 
agreements.  AH  the  while,  textile  im- 
ports have  driven  people  out  of  work  and, 
at  the  same  time,  we  go  lamenting  the 
high  rate  of  unemployment. 

The  time  for  talk  is  over.  The  time 
to  act  is  now.  We  have  had  enough  mill 
closings.  We  have  had  more  than  enough 
joblessness.  We  have  heard  too  much 
tough  talk  from  the  exporting  coimtries 
about  what  they  are  going  to  do  if  we 
attempt  to  protect  our  basic  job  produc- 
ing industries  from  total  destruction.  As 
the  President  said  Thursday  in  his  eco- 
nomic address  to  Congress,  the  time  is 
long  overdue  for  the  United  States  to  put 
our  own  interests  first. 

It  was  most  ironic  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington to  find  a  Japanese  cabinet  dele- 
gation here  "talking  tough"  on  the  in- 
ternational trside  issue.  In  the  Septem- 
ber 9  edition  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Japan's  Foreign  Minister  Takeo  Fukuda 
attacked  the  10-percent  surtax  on  im- 
ports that  has  been  imposed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  He  threatened  retaliatory 
action  if  the  import  tax  is  not  promptly 
removed. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  the  presidents  of  four  textile  and 
apparel  unions  signed  an  advertisement 
pointing  out  that  in  the  first  7  months 
of  this  year  imports  of  Japanese  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  are  43  percent  higher 
than  last  year's  all-time  record  level. 

With  the  United  States  plagued  by 
serious  economic  problems,  many  of 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  our  out- 
dated and  overly  liberal  trade  policies, 
one  would  think  that  the  Japanese  would 
come  to  this  country  in  a  more  concilia- 
tory frame  of  mind. 

Rather  than  coming  over  here  to  com- 
plain about  the  surtax  and  threaten  re- 
taliation, the  Japanese  should  be  talking 
about  what  can  be  done  to  correct  this 
intolerable   textile-import  situation. 

The  import  surcharge  and  an  up'ward 
revaluation  of  the  yen,  if  it  is  revalued 
high  enough,  can  be  significant  steps 
to  correcting  our  general  balance-of- 
trade  problems. 

But,  the  surcharge  is  just  a  stopgap 
measure  designed  to  get  our  general 
trade  picture  into  better  balsmce.  It  will 
have  little  effect  on  the  longst«mding 
and  seriously  deteriorating  textile  trade 
situation.  As  far  as  Japanese  and  orien- 
tal textiles  are  concerned,  the  10 -percent 
surcharge  is  like  trying  to  treat  cancer 
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nrith  a  bandald.  These  imports  are  pro- 
duced for  wages  and  under  working  oon- 
diUons  that  would  be  illegal  in  this  coun- 
try. They  undersell  our  American  made 
products  by  such  a  wide  margin  that  the 
surtax  will  not  even  make  a  dent  in  the 
problem.  How  in  the  world  can  a  10> 
percent  surcharge  make  any  difference, 
when  an  American  textile  worker  aver- 
ages over  $2.50  an  hour  and  a  Japanese 
textile  worker  earns  less  than  $0.50  an 
hour? 

The  answer  to  ihe  textile-import  prob- 
lem is  not  a  surcharge.  We  are  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem  by  relying  on  so- 
called  self-restraint  by  the  Japanese.  The 
only  way  to  effectively  attack  the  prob- 
lem is  through  import  quotas. 

Such  action  is  imperative  if  we  are 
going  to  protect  the  jobs  and  incomes  of 
American  workers.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  not  let  another  yesw  go  by  without 
stopping  the  flood  of  low -wage  textile 
imports  into  the  United  States  that 
deprive  American  people  of  the  means 
for  earning  a  living  and  supporting  and 
feeding  their  families. 


SCHOOL  BUSING 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Gambrell,  plans  to 
address  the  Senate  this  morning  on  the 
chaos  in  public  school  systems  through- 
out the  South  resulting  from  busing. 

I  have  opposed  this  poUcy  since  its  in- 
ception, and  welcome  Senator  Gambrell 
as  a  relatively  new  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  valuable  ally  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
store normalcy  to  our  schools. 

Although  some  other  cities  in  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry  are  now  being  sub- 
jected to  busing,  this  ill-advised  and  I 
contend  illegal  policy  has  heretofore 
largely  been  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
States  of  the  South. 

I  submit  that  regardless  of  wherever 
busing  takes  place,  it  is  detrimental  to 
the  education  and  well-being  of  chil- 
dren— which  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
schools.  More  than  that,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  law  enacted  by  Congress  in  1964. 
"Htle  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  reads  as 
follows: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  th^jr  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  bu%  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  orercome 
racial  imbalance. 

Tha  t  section  of  the  law  was  put  in  ex- 
pressly to  prohibit  the  kind  of  idiocy  we 
are  witnessing  in  our  schools  today.  The 
legislative  history  shows  that  title  TV 
was  meant  to  keep  children  from  being 
bused  all  over  creation  simply  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance.  It  was  voted  on 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President.  It  Is  the  law.  It  Ls  a 
mandate  of  Congress  and  as  such  should 
be  obeyed. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  illustrate 
the  chaos  and  confusion  in  our  schools 
than  to  recite  what  happened  to  a  mother 
in  L«  Orange.  Oa.  She  has  six  children, 
three  in  grammar  school,  three  In  Junior 
high  school  They  were  assigned  to  f\ve 
different  schools,  far  removed  from  her 
home. 


That  kind  of  thing  is  taking  place  all 
over  the  South,  and  now  it  is  reaching 
into  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  say 
the  time  has  come  to  stop  uprooting 
children  and  herding  them  about  Uke 
cattle. 

I  commend  my  colleague's  remarks  to 
the  Senate  and  associate  myself  with 
them. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Seiuitor  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell •  is  now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


BUSING  OP  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  address  my  remarks  to  a  question 
which  has  previously  been  unique  to  my 
section  of  the  country,  but  which  is  now 
making  its  appearance  at  a  number  of 
other  points  around  tiie  country.  I  pre- 
dict that  it  will  become  an  issue  of  major 
national  proportions,  and  cannot  long  be 
ignored  by  this  body.  I  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
busing.  To  me.  busing  means  any  plan 
for  the  placement  of  public  school  stu- 
dents which  has  as  its  primary  purpose 
the  achievement  of  a  racial  balance 
within  the  schools  of  a  given  school 
system. 

Public  feeling  on  this  subject  has 
become  acute  with  the  opening  of  schools 
for  the  1971-72  year.  The  Intensity  of 
reaction  in  the  South  has  been  equalled, 
if  not  exceeded,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  busing  plans  have  been 
imposed. 

In  the  limited  time  available  to  me 
today.  I  will  not  try  to  deal  extensively 
with  the  legal,  educational,  cultural, 
emotional,  and  practical  issues  involved 
in  the  busing  question.  Rather  than  go 
into  detail,  it  will  be  sufiBcient  to  say  that 
I  am  opposed  to  busing  except  where 
local  educational  authorities  find  it  to 
be  desirable  in  the  achievement  of  the 
educational  goals  of  their  community. 

On  September  8.  1971,  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Robert 
Byrd,  made  an  address  on  this  subject  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Rather  than 
repeat  the  brilliant  and  forceful  observa- 
tions contained  in  that  address,  I  will 
simply  say  that  I  agree  with  them  whole- 
heartedly, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  address  again  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  \.) 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  also 
before  proceeding  further.  I  will  state 
without  any  qualification  that  I  and  the 
people  of  my  State  accept  desegregation 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  time  for  racial  discrimination  has 
passed  In  Georgia,  and  throughout  the 
South.  Southern  political  leaders  have 
openly  taken  stands  for  equality  of  the 
races  before  the  law.  Southern  people, 
both  black  and  white,  are  working  in  har- 
mony, through  the  enormous  social  and 
cultural  adjustments  made  necessary  by 


the  overruling  of  previous  Federal  court 
decisions  dealing  with  races  relation- 
ships. Now  the  question  has  become 
whether  southerners,  both  black  and 
white,  will  have  to  bear  a  further  burden, 
one  not  borne  in  other  sectioxis  of  this 
country.  In  the  long  run,  I  do  not  think 
we  will,  because  it  is  not  right. 

And  things  that  are  not  right  will  not 
work — this  has  already  been  proved  in 
the  case  of  busing. 

Just  prior  to  the  August  recess,  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1971,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
July  28,  1971,  decison  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Georgia  in  tlie  case  of  Calhoun  against 
Cook.  There,  the  Atlanta  school  board 
nhich  has  three  black  members,  one  of 
whom  is  the  president  of  the  school  board 
as  well  as  president  of  a  predominantly 
black  college  in  Atlanta,  asked  that  bus- 
ing not  be  required  as  part  of  the  school 
system's  new  desegregation  plan.  This 
request  was  granted  by  the  court  in  a 
verj-  comprehensive  and  painstaking  re- 
view of  the  situation  existing  in  Atlanta. 
In  short,  the  court  rejected  the  busing  of 
students  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
legally  required  and  would  be  economi- 
cally wasteful,  as  well  as  educationally 
and  socially  unsound. 

In  its  opinion,  the  district  court  in  the 
Calhoun  case  based  its  judgment  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Swtum 
against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education,  the  Supreme  Court's  only  fu'l 
bench  decision  relating  to  busing.  The 
district  coiut  specifically  relies  upon  the 
Supreme  Court's  statement  that  busing 
might  be  rejected  where  "the  time  or 
distance  of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  risk 
either  the  health  of  the  children  or  im- 
pinge on  the  educational  process," 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
trict court's  opinion  in  the  CaJhoun  case 
be  included  in  the  Recort.  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  for  all  of  the  wisdom  it 
contains. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Burger, 
in  Winston-Salem  Board  of  Education 
against  Scott  refused  to  grant  a  stay  of 
the  effectiveness  of  a  busing  plan  or- 
dered into  effect  by  a  district  court  for 
the  Winston-Salem  school  system.  How- 
ever, the  Chief  Justice  stated  that  he 
found  disturbing  the  apparent  con- 
clusion by  the  local  school  board  and  the 
district  court  that  the  Swann  case  re- 
quired a  desegregation  plan  to  achieve 
a  "fixed  racial  balance."  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice suggested  "the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  some  misreading  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  in  the  Swann  case.  If  the 
court  of  appeals  or  the  district  court  read 
this  Court's  opinions  as  requiring  a  fixed 
racial  balance  or  quota,  they  woiild  ap- 
pear to  have  overlooked  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  opinion  In  the  Swann  case 
to  the  coimtrary." 

The  Chief  Justice  then  recited  the 
language  of  the  Swann  case,  appearing 
at  402  U.S.  824.  as  follows: 

If  we  were  to  read  the  holding  of  the 
dlatrict  court  to  require,  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
•tantlve  constitutional  right,  any  particu- 
lar degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing,  that 
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approach  would  be  disapproved  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  reverse.  The  constitu- 
tional command  to  desegregate  schools  does 
not  me*n  that  every  school  In  every  com- 
munity must  always  reflect  the  compoeltion 
of  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 

Prom  what  I  have  seen  in  my  own 
State  during  the  past  month,  and  from 
what  I  have  reed  is  going  on  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  apparent  to 
me  that  many  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  have  misread  the  requirements 
of  the  Swarm  case.  Chaos  and  confu- 
sion exist  in  areas  such  as  Saviuinah, 
Augusta,  Macon,  Columbus,  Cordele,  and 
Albany  in  Georgia  to  mention  a  few. 
Likewise,  confusion  seems  to  exist  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  such  &s  San 
Francisco.  Calif.;  Pontiac.  Mich.;  Cor- 
pus Christi  and  Austin,  Tex.:  and  in 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.,  again  only  to 
mention  a  few. 

For  example.  Mr.  Justice  Black  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  Corpus  Christi 
District  against  Cisneros,  granted  a 
stay  of  the  enforcement  of  a  busing  or- 
der stating  that  "this  case  is  in  an  un- 
desirable state  of  confusion  and  pre- 
sents questions  not  heretofore  passed  on 
by  the  full  court,  but  which  should  be. 
Under  these  circumstances,  which  pre- 
sent a  ven.-  anomalous,  new  and  con- 
fusing .'Situation.  I  decline  as  a  single 
Justice  to  upset  the  district  court's  stay, 
and  therefore,  I  reinstate  it." 

This  'very  anomalous,  new  and  con- 
fusing situation"  is  widespread. 

What  the  situation  urgently  cries  out 
for  is  leadership,  which  cannot  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Congress  or  in  the  courts. 
The  courts  are  capable  only  of  acting 
upon  specific  situations  presented  to 
the:n.  and  the  Congress  is  not  able  to 
adoDt  pnd  implement  a  consistent  policy 
in  reference  to  constitutional  issues 
pending  before  the  courts 

Thus  it  remains  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  some  de- 
gree of  leadership  in  order  to  avoid  a 
national  crisis. 

What  has  the  President  done? 

On  August  3,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced what  has  been  described  as  his 
opposition  to  busing.  He  stated  that  he 
and  officials  under  his  control  would 
seek  only  the  minimum  amount  of  bus- 
ing required  by  law.  Subsequently,  on 
AuEUst  9.  he  instructed  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Richardson,  to  forward  to  Congress  leg- 
islation prohibiting  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  busing  purposes.  Lat- 
er on  August  31,  the  President  met  in  a 
widelv  publicized  conference  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  after  which  Mr.  Richardson 
annomiced  only  that  he  agreed  with  the 
President's  policy  as  stated. 

Mr.  President,  these  announcements 
can  only  be  taken  as  a  misguided  effort  to 
gain  politically  from  the  sufferings  of 
others,  for  taken  altogether,  they  tunoimt 
to  less  than  nothing. 

Neither  the  President,  nor  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW.  nor  the  Attorney  General 
as  head  oi  the  Justice  Department  have 
given  any  indication  of  what  is  considered 
the  least  amoimt  of  busing  required  by 
law,  and  for  sure,  none  of  them  have 
joined  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 


States  in  suggesting  that  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  may  be  misinterpreting  the 
Swarm  case.  In  substance,  the  President 
and  his  department  heads  are  way  be- 
hind the  Supreme  Court  in  proposing  a 
slowdown  on  busing,  and  the  armounce- 
ment  that  they  are  opposing  busing  is 
sheer  hypocrisy. 

What  is  worse  is  the  proposal  to  cut 
off  Federal  funds  for  busing  purposes. 
This  is  like  the  President  saying  that  he 
is  opposed  to  solitary  confinement  and 
will  implement  his  opposition  to  it  by 
cutting  off  bread  and  water  for  those 
confined.  He  cannot  stop  or  mitigate 
court  and  HEW  busing  decrees  by  deny- 
ing Federal  funds  for  that  purpose. 
Denying  Federal  fimds  will  make  busing 
more  of  a  burden,  not  less. 

What  is  needed  is  for  the  President  to 
armounce  a  clearly  defined  policy,  and 
then  to  take  action  across  the  board  on  it. 
This  can  be  done  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  and  through  the  Justice 
Dspartment,  who  are  participating  ac- 
tively in  the  many  school  desegregation 
cases  pending  thioughout  the  South  and 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  what  a 
farce  the  so-called  policy  of  the  President 
is  at  this  time.  I  cite  two  situations  which 
recently  occurred  in  my  home  State  of 
Georgia. 

First,  the  Federal  district  court  ordered 
that  the  school  system  of  Augusta,  and 
Richmond  Cotmty  not  be  opened  until 
a  suitable  plan  of  desegregation  could 
be  approved  pursuant  to  the  Swann  de- 
cision. The  local  school  board  contended 
that  its  own  plan  provided  for  a  nondis- 
criminatory pupil  placement  system,  but 
this  was  rejected  by  the  cou.t.  The  court 
then  asked  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plan  to  include  massive 
busing  of  students.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  failed  to 
appear  at  the  hearing  called  by  the 
court,  and  as  a  result,  the  district  court 
hsis  appointed  two  so-called  experts  from 
Rhode  Island  to  help  him  formulate  a 
plan.  Is  this  how  the  President  hopes  to 
achieve  the  minimum  amount  of  busing 
required  by  law? 

In  Tifton.  Ga.,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  just 
rejected  the  plan  of  the  local  school  board 
which  has  been  approved  for  2  years,  smd 
is  now  seeking  to  compel  the  busing  of 
students  to  achieve  racial  balance 
throughout  the  county.  At  the  same 
time  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  proposes  to  deprive  the 
school  system  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance imtil  its  demands  are  complied  with. 
Is  this  the  way  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Richardson  plan  to  oppose  busing? 
The  citizens  of  Tift  Coimty  I  am  sure  will 
be  happy  to  hear  that  the  President  is 
going  to  cut  off  funds  for  the  busing  he  is 
demanding. 

Apparently,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  ignoring  the 
Supreme  Court's  Swaim  decision,  smd 
continues  to  pursue  social  aims  which  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  denied  are  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  They  have  refused  to 
quit  monkeying  around  in  their  sociology 
laboratory,  even  though  their  experiment 


has  been  authoritativdy  demonstrated 
and  declared  to  be  a  failure  In  the  At- 
lanta case.  They  seem  to  forget  that  half 
the  children  being  bused  are  black,  or 
of  some  other  minority,  and  that  bus 
rides  are  just  as  long  for  black  as  for 
white.  They  also  forget  that  those  who 
are  financially  able  can  move  away  from 
such  inconvenience,  leaving  the  whole 
mess  to  the  black  and  the  poor. 

All  of  these  develor.ments  have  left 
citizens  with  a  feeling  of  confusion,  frus- 
tration, and  bitterness. 

Tliis  certainly  describes  my  own  feel- 
ing? at  this  moment. 

First,  I  am  frustrated  aind  bitter  be- 
cause I  know  that  busing  under  most  cir- 
cumstances is  not  required  by  law. 

Second.  I  am  frustrated  and  bitter  be- 
cause I  know  that  requirements  are  be- 
ing imposed  upon  citizens  of  my  State 
which  are  not  being  imposed  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  would  not  be 
accepted  there  if  an  effort  were  made  to 
impose  them. 

Third,  I  am  frustrated  and  bitter  be- 
cause I  know  no  responsible  leader,  black 
or  white,  Chinese,  Indian,  or  Mexican 
American,  who  believes  that  busing  of 
students  should  be  required  by  law  or 
court  order,  against  the  wishes  of  persons 
living  in  a  community. 

Fourth.  I  am  frustrated  and  bitter  be- 
cause I  know  that  as  a  single  Senator, 
without  support  from  Representatives 
from  otiier  sections  of  the  counti-y  who 
do  not  have  the  problem,  no  remedj'  can 
be  obtained  for  what  is  going  on  in  this 
area. 

Finally,  I  am  frustrated  and  bitter  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  States. 
while  professing  to  oppose  tne  busing  of 
students,  Uterailj-  does  nothing  about  it, 
and  in  fact  proposes  programs  to  make 
the  situation  worse  rather  than  tetter. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  the  chacs  which  exists,  I  caU 
upon  tlie  President:  First,  to  publiclj- 
declare  his  opinion  that  busing  is  legally 
required  only  in  limited  circumstances, 
which  are  largely  nonexistent  in  the 
South  and  throughout  the  country;  sec- 
ond, to  put  an  end  to  efforts  within  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Department 
of  HEW  to  restructure  society  beyond 
what  is  provided  for  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  constitutional  rights  recognized 
by  the  Supreme  Court;  third,  to  an- 
noimce  and  advocate  the  definition  of  a 
"imitarj'  school  system"  as  being  one  in 
which  race  is  not  a  factor  in  the  place- 
ment of  students;  foiuth,  to  support 
through  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Depsirtment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  locally  developed  school  in- 
tegration plans  which  contain  no  ele- 
ment of  racial  discrimination,  through 
busing  or  otherwise;  and.  fifth,  to  pub- 
licly announce  that  the  South  will  no 
longer  be  treated  differently  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
school  integration. 

Recent  newspaper  reports  show  that 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  school  sys- 
tems under  race  integration  enforcement 
proceedings  in  the  United  States  are  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  Southern  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  statistics  released  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfai-e,  show  that  integration  of  the 
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races  is  much  more  widespread  in  south- 
ern school  systems  than  it  is  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  rate  of 
integration  in  southern  school  systems  is 
Increasing  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere 
in  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  President  has 
a  "southern  political  strategy,"  but  if  his 
actions  in  regard  to  school  busing  are 
part  of  it,  then  he  has  again  ftiiled  mis- 
erably. The  President  should  not  assume 
that  sofThemers  cannot  tell  the  differ- 
ence bettvea^action  and  mere  words.  His 
failure  to  taae  action  along  the  lines 
which  I  have  described  have  made  his 
words  hsTxwrltical  and  insulting  to  most 
southerners. 

This  admonition  might  also  be  heeded 
by  others  who  aspire  to  positions 
of  high  national  leadership.  Southerners 
do  not  e.xpect  to  return  to  conditions 
existing  in  fomier  times,  nor  are  we  in- 
terested in  prothises  to  "go  easy"  in  en- 
forcing the  law.  We  would  like  to  know 
what  the  law  is,  what  the  policy  of  the 
national  administration  is,  and  we  would 
also  like  to  know  that  it  will  be  equally 
applied  on  all  sides.  There  can  be  no 
southern  strategy  for  any  party,  or  any 
candidate,  which  does  not  include  a  plain 
and  positive  commitment  to  equal  en- 
forcement of  race  integration  policies 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  members  of 
this  body  from  other  sections  of  the 
country  will  join  me  in  this  call  for  ex- 
ecutive leadership  on  the  subject  of  bus- 
ing, and  for  equal  treatment  of  the  South 
in  respect  to  integration  enforcement.  I 
will  have  more  to  say  on  both  of  these 
subjects,  and  propose  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  equal  treatment  of 
Southern  States  on  civil  rights  matters. 
Anyone  who  thinks  these  issues  will  go 
away  will  be  disappointed.  I  expect  to 
keep  them  before  us  until  they  are 
resolved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  a 
number  of  matters  not  referred  to  in  my 
remarks.  The  matters  are  as  follows: 

The  opinion  of  Justice  Black  in  the 
Corpus  Christi  case. 

The  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Wlnston-Salem 
case. 

An  article  published  in  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  of  August  19,  1971,  written  by 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Conley,  entitled  "Judge's 
Order  Blocks  Opening  of  Richmond 
County  Schools." 

An  article  published  in  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  of  August  19,  1971.  entitled 
"OflSclal  Defends  Muscogee  Mix  Plan  as 
'Only  Course'."  with  reference  to  the 
school  situation  in  Columbus.  Ga. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Busing  Again." 
published  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of 
Wednesday,  August  18.  1971. 

An  article  enUtled  "Chinese  And  Inte- 
gration," written  by  Jack  Spalding,  and 
published  in  the  Atlanta  Journal,  with 
reference  to  the  Chinese  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  their  problem  with  busing. 

A  statement  handed  to  me  during  the 
recess  by  a  lady  named  Mrs.  Neal  Haw- 
ley  of  Cordele.  Ga..  with  reference  to 
the  situation  in  Cordele. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Straight-Paced 
Phony."  published  in  the  Colimibus.  Ga., 


Enquirer  of  September  8.  1971,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  difference  between  the  in- 
tegration situation  in  Georgia  and  that 
in  Chicago,  the  article  having  reference 
to  the  appearance  of  Senator  Stevenson 
on  national  television. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  . 
as  follows: 

CoRPTJS  Cbxisti  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict ET  AL  V.  Jose  Cisnesos  et  al 
Application     for      reinstatement      of      Stay 

Ordered    by    the    United    States    District 

Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas 

(August  19.  1971) 

Mr,  Justice  Black.  Circuit  Justice. 

The  district  Judge  in  this  case  ordered  the 
Corpus  Christi  Independent  School  District 
to  stop  alleged  historical  practices  of  dis- 
crimination against  school  chUdren  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color.  He  directed  how  this 
was  to  be  accomplished,  saying  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  grant  no  stays  of  his  or- 
der. The  school  district  asked  the  court  to 
stay  Its  order  and  a  stay  was  granted  by  a 
different  district  Judge  who  had  been  as- 
signed to  hear  the  application.  The  plaintiffs, 
parents  of  the  students  allegedly  discrimi- 
nated against,  then  asked  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  to  va- 
cate the  stay.  A  panel  of  two  Circuit  Court 
Judges  did  vacate  the  stay.  The  school  district 
then  applied  to  me  as  a  single  Justice  to  re- 
instate the  District  Court's  stay.  The  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States  has  Joined  in  re- 
questing me  as  a  single  Justice  to  reinstate 
that  stay.  If  I  reinstate  the  stay,  the  District 
Court's  order  will  not  go  Into  effect  until  tlie 
Fifth  Circuit  or  this  Court  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  on  It. 

It  Is  apparent  that  this  case  Is  In  an  un- 
desirable state  of  confusion  and  presents 
questions  not  heretofore  passed  on  by  the 
full  Court,  but  which  should  be.  Under  these 
clrcuinstancee.  which  present  a  very  anoma- 
lous, new  and  confusing  situation,  I  decline 
as  a  single  Justice  to  upset  the  District 
Court's  stay  and,  therefore.  I  reinstate  It 
without  expressing  any  view  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  propriety  of  the  Solicitor  Oeneral's  posi- 
tion. The  stay  will  be  reinstated  pending  ac- 
tion on  the  merits  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  or 
action  by  the  ftill  Court, 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

No.    71-274— October    Term,    1971] 

Application    To    Stat    Order    of    Court    of 

Pending  Whtt  or  Certiorari 

Wlnston-Salenx/Porsyth  County  Board  of 
Education  v.  Catherine  Soott  et  al. 

[August  31.  19711 

The  Chief  Justice,  Circuit  Justice. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Forsyth 
County,  North  Carolina,  school  system  has 
applied  for  a  stay  of  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit dated  June  10.  1971,  and  subsequent 
orders  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Middle  District  of  North  Carolina  entered 
pursuant  thereto,  pending  disposition  of  the 
Board's  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  to  re- 
view the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  operative  order  of  the  DUtrlct  Court  Is 
dated  July  26,  1971;  It  adopts  a  plan  for  pnipU 
assignment  designed  to  desegregate  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Forsyth  County.  The  affected 
schools  were  already  scheduled  to  open  Mon- 
day. August  30. 

The  ^plication  for  a  stay  was  filed  August 
23,  1971,  and  the  response  thereto  on  Au- 
gust 26.  1971.  making  that  date  the  earUest 
pooBlble  date  for  this  Court  or  a  Justice  to 
act  on  the  atay. 

The  background  is  of  sotne  Importance. 

R«*pondents,  who  are  Negro  pupUs  and 
parents  in  the  school  system,  ooxnmenced 
action  alleging  that  the  School  Board  was 
operating  a  dual  school  system  and  seeking 


appropriate  relief.  The  school  system  em- 
braces both  rural  and  urban  areas  In  a 
county  school  system.  The  District  Court 
foimd  that  in  December  1969  there  were  67 
schools  in  the  system  with  approximately 
50,000  students. 

The  total  student  papulation  was  72.5% 
white  and  27.5%  Negro.  Of  the  schools.  15 
were  all  Negro  and  seven  were  all  white.  Of 
the  remaining  schools.  31  had  less  than  5% 
of  the  minority  race.  The  school  system  was 
operated  under  a  geographical  attendance 
zone  system,  with  freedom  of  choice  transfer 
provisions  for  all  students  regardless  of  race. 
Prior  to  this  Court's  holding  In  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education 
402  U.S.  1  (1917).  the  plaintiffs  submitted  a 
plan  devised  by  their  consultant  Dr.  Larsen: 
It  was  designed  to  achieve  as  cloeely  as 
possible  a  mathematical  racial  balance  In  all 
of  the  schools  of  the  system  equal  to  that  In 
the  system  as  a  whole.  It  employed  satellite 
zoning  and  extensive  crosa-bussing.  The  Dls- 
trlot  Court  rejected  the  plan  as  not  oonstltu- 
tlonally  required  and  unduly  burdena«ne. 

The  School  Board  then  submitted  Its  plan 
for  the  1970-1971  school  year  to  the  court  for 
approval.  It  retained  geographic  zoning  and 
freedom  of  choice  transfer  provisions,  bu; 
with  certain  modifications  allowing  priority 
to  majorlty-to-mlnorlty  transfers  and  In- 
creasing the  racial  "balance"  of  several 
schools.  The  District  Court  In  1970  approved 
the  Board's  plan,  subject  to  alterations  which 
prevented  minority-to-majorlty  transfers, 
made  changes  affecting  three  attendance 
zones,  and  added  a  requirement  that  the 
Board  create  "Innovative"  programs  designed 
to  Increase  racial  contact  of  students. 

In  rejecting  the  Larsen  plan  and  approving 
the  modified  Board  plan,  the  District  Court 
found  that  the  boundaries  of  the  attendance 
zones  had  been  drawn  In  good  faith  and 
without  regard  to  racial  considerations,  and 
to  ensure  that,  so  far  as  possible,  pupils  at- 
tended the  schools  nearest  their  home,  tak- 
ing into  account  physical  barriers,  bound- 
aries, and  obstacles  that  might  endanger 
children  in  the  course  of  reaching  their 
schools.  The  District  Court  at  that  time  was 
of  the  view  that  the  "neighborhood"  school 
concept  could  not  be  the  basis  of  assignment 
If  residence  In  a  neighborhood  was  denied  or 
compelled  because  of  race,  but  went  on  to 
find  that  the  racial  concentration  of  Negroes 
was  not  caused  by  public  or  privaite  dis- 
crimination or  state  action  but  by  economic 
factors  and  the  desire  of  Negroes  to  live  in 
their  own  neighborhoods  rather  than  In  pre- 
dominately white  neighborhoods.  That  find- 
ing has  not  been  reviewed.  Finally,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  found  that  the  School  Board  had 
acted  consistently  In  good  faith,  and  was  of 
the  view  that  good  faith  "Is  a  vital  element 
In  properly  evaluating  local  Judgment  In 
devising  compliance  plans." 

The  District  Court's  order  was  rendered  In 
the  summer  of  1970  and  all  parties  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Fourth  Circuit. 
While  that  appeal  was  pending,  this  Court 
decided  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education,  402  U.S.  1  (1971).  and 
related  cases.  See  Davis  v.  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Mobile  County,  402  US.  33 
(1971);  McDaniel  v.  Barresi,  402  US.  39 
(1971);  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation v.  Swann,  402  U.S.  43  (1971)). 

In  light  of  the  Swann  holding,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  by  per  curiam  opinion  en  banc 
remanded  this  and  several  other  cases  to 
their  respective  district  courta  with  Instruc- 
tions to  receive  from  the  school  boards  new 
plana  "which  will  give  effect  to  Swann  and 
Davis."  In  Its  remand,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
stated  In  part: 

"It  Is  now  clear,  we  think,  that  In  school 
systems  that  have  previously  been  operated 
separately  as  to  the  races  by  reason  of  state 
action,  'the  district  Judge  or  school  author- 
ities should  make  every  effort  to  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  actual  deeegrega- 
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tlon,  taking  Into  account  the  practicalities 
of  the  .situation.'  Davis,  supra. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  the  district  court  approves  a  plan 
achieving  less  actual  desegregation  than 
would  be  achieved  xinder  an  alterate  pro- 
posed plan  It  shall  find  facts  that  are  thought 
to  make  impracticable  the  achieving  of  a 
greater  degree  of  Integration,  especially  If 
there  remain  any  schools  all  or  predomi- 
nately of  one  race. 

•  •  •  •  * 

•In  Wmstcm-Salem  Forsyth  County,  the 
school  board  may  fashion  Its  plan  on  the 
Larson  [sic]  plan  with  necessary  modifica- 
tions and  reflnementa  or  adopt  a  plan  of  its 
choice  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
Swann  and  Davis." 

On  remand,  the  District  Court  Interpreted 
the  order  of  tire  Court  of  Appeals  to  mean 
that  because  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
.formerly  had  state  enforced  dual  school 
svstems,  declared  unconstitutional  in  Brown 
V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483  (1954), 
the  pupU  assignment  plan  In  Forsjrth  County 
had  to  be  substantially  revised  to  "achieve 
the  greatest  p>o6slble  degree  of  desegrega- 
tion." It  concluded  that: 

"Despite  the  substantial  difference  be- 
tween the  findings  of  this  Court,  which 
formed  the  predicate  for  this  Court's  June 
25,  1970  opinion  in  this  case,  and  the  find- 
ings which  form  the  predicate  of  the  decision 
of  the  District  Court  in  Swann,  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  it  is  as  'practicable'  to  desegre- 
gate all  the  public  schools  in  the  Wlnston- 
Salem 'Forsyth  Coimty  system  as  In  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  system  and  that  the 
appellate  courts  will  accept  no  less.  Con- 
sequently, this  Court  can  approve  no 
less.  .  .  ." 

The  District  Court  then  ordered  the  School 
Board  to  comply  with  the  time  schedule  set 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  submitting  the 
required  plan.  Just  why  the  District  Judge 
undertook  an  Independent,  subjective  analy- 
sts of  how  his  case  compared  factually  with 
the  SuHinn  case — something  he  could  not  do 
adequately  without  an  examination  of  a 
comprehensive  record  not  before  him — is  not 
clear. 

The  school  authcH-ltles.  declaring  that  they 
considered  themselvee  "required"  to  do  so, 
adopted  a  revised  pupil  assignment  plan 
which  was  expressly  designed  "to  achieve  a 
racial  balance  throughout  the  system  which 
will  be  acceptatde  to  the  Court."  (EmphaslB 
added.)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  revised 
plan,  the  school  system  transp>orted  about 
18,000  pupils  per  day  In  about  216  buses. 
The  drafters  of  the  revised  plan  estimated 
that  It  would  require  at  a  minimum,  with 
use  of  staggered  school  openings.  167  addi- 
tional buses  to  transport  approximately  16.- 
000  additional  pupils. 

The  Board  submitted  the  plan  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  under  protest  and  voiced  strong 
objections  to  Its  adoption.  A  Board  resolution 
submitted  with  the  plan  stated  In  conclu- 
sion that  It  was  submitted  to  "accomplish 
the  required  objective  of  achieving  a  racial 
balance  in  the  public  schools  .  .  .  [but  It] 
la  not  a  sound  or  desirable  plan,  and  should 
not  be  required.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.)  On 
July  26,  1971,  the  EWstrtct  Court  accepted 
the  plan,  noting  that  it  was  "strikingly 
similar"  to  the  Larsen  plan  which  it  had 
previously  refused  to  Implement  as  not  con- 
stitutionally required. 

On  August  23,  the  Schocd  Board  applied  to 
me.  as  Circuit  Justice,  for  a  stay  pending 
disposition  by  the  Court  of  Its  petition  for 
writ  of  certiorari,  filed  the  same  day.  seek- 
ing review  of  the  remand  order  o^.  the  Court 
of  Appeals;  the  response  was  received,  as  pre- 
viously noted.  August  28,  1971.  The  Board 
states  that  It  has  not  applied  previously  to 
either  the  District  Court  or  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  a  stay  because  the  language  of 
the    decisions    and    orders    of    those    courts 


makes  It  clear  that  neither  would  grant  a 
stay  and  because  there  was  not  time  to  do 
00  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  new  school 
year. 

In  its  iMVaent  poeture  this  stay  application, 
like  that  presented  to  Mb.  Justice  Black  and 
acted  on  by  him  August  19,  1971.  in  Corpus 
Christi  Independent  School  District  v. 
CiSTieros,  "Is  In  an  undesirable  state  of 
confusion.  .  .  ." 

To  begin  with,  no  reasons  appear  why  this 
application  was  not  presented  to  me  at  an 
earlier  date,  assuming  we  accept  the  explana- 
tion tendered  for  faUure  to  present  it  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  time  available 
between  receipt  of  the  application  and  re- 
sponse and  the  opening  of  the  school  term 
August  30  was  not  sufficient  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  complex  issues  presented. 
The  application  for  stay  Is  further  weakened 
by  the  absence  of  specific  allegations  as  to 
the  time  of  travel  or  other  alleged  hardships 
Involved  in  the  added  bus  transportation 
program.  Specific  reference  to  the  travel  time 
In  relation  to  the  age  and  grade  of  particular 
categories  of  students  Is  not  disclosed.  To 
assert,  as  the  applicants  do.  that  the  "average 
time"  of  travel  is  one  hour  conveys  very  little 
enlightenment  to  support  an  application  to 
stay  the  order  of  a  District  Court,  however 
reluctantly  entered  by  that  court.  esp>eclally 
an  order  dealing  with  a  school  term  open- 
ing so  soon  after  the  motion  was  first  pre- 
sented. The  "average"  travel  time  may  be 
generally  relevant  but  whether  a  given  plan 
trespasses  the  limits  on  school  bus  trans- 
portation indicated  In  Swann,  402  U.S.,  at  29. 
30,  31.  cannot  be  determined  from  a  recital  of 
a  "one  hour  average"  travel  time.' 

The  Board's  resolution  reciting  that  It 
was  adopting  the  revised  plan  under  protest, 
on  an  understanding  that  It  was  required 
to  achieve  a  fixed  "racial  balance"  that  re- 
flected the  total  composition  of  the  school 
district  Is  disturbing.  It  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  there  may  be  some  misreading 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  In  the  Stoann 
case.  If  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  the  District 
Court  read  this  Court's  opinions  as  requir- 
ing a  fixed  racial  balance  or  quota,  they 
would  appear  to  have  overlooked  specific 
language  of  the  opinion  in  the  Swann  case 
to  the  contrary.  Rather  than  trying  to  inter- 
pret or  characterize  a  holding  of  the  Court, 
a  function  of  the  Court  Itself,  I  set  forth  ver- 
batim the  Issues  seen  by  the  Court  In  Suiann 
and  the  essence  of  the  Court's  disposition  of 
those  Issues: 

"The  central  issue  in  this  case  Is  that  of 
student  assignment,  and  there  are  essen- 
tially four  problem  areas : 

"  ( 1 )  to  what  extent  racial  balance  or  racial 
quotas  may  be  used  as  an  implement  In  a  re- 
medial order  to  correct  a  previously  segre- 
gated system; 

"(2)  whether  every  all-Negro  amd  all- 
white  school  must  be  eliminated  as  an  In- 
dispensable part  of  a  remedial  process  of 
desegregation; 

"(3)  what  the  limits  are.  If  any.  on  the 
rearrangement  of  school  districts  and  attend- 
ance zones,  as  a  remedial  measure;   and 

"(4)    what  the  limits  are.  If  any.  on  the 


'  By  way  of  illustration.  If  the  record 
showed — ^to  take  an  extreme  example  of  a 
patent  violation  of  Stoann — that  the  average 
time  was  three  hours  dally  or  that  some  were 
compelled  to  travel  three  hours  dally  when 
school  facilities  were  available  at  a  lesaer 
distance.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  stay  such 
an  order  forthwith  until  the  Court  could 
act.  at  least  as  to  the  students  so  Imposed 
on.  The  burdens  and  hardships  of  travel  do 
not  relate  to  race;  excessive  travel  Is  as  much 
a  hardship  on  one  race  as  another.  The  fea- 
sibility of  a  transfer  program  to  give  relief 
from  such  a  patently  offensive  transportation 
order  as  the  one  hypothesized,  would  also  be 
relevant. 


use  of  transportation  faculties  to  correct 
state-enforced  racial  school  segregation."  402 
U.S.,  at  22. 

After  discussing  the  problem  the  opinion 
concluded: 

"If  we  were  to  read  the  holding  of  the 
District  Court  to  require,  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
stantive constitutional  right,  any  particular 
degree  of  racial  balance  or  mixing,  that  ap- 
proach would  be  disapproved  and  we  would 
be  obliged  to  reverse.  The  constitutional  com- 
mand to  desegregate  schools  does  not  mean 
that  every  school  in  every  community  must 
always  reflect  the  racial  ootnp>osltlon  of  the 
school  system  as  a  whole."  402  U.8..  at  34. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Nothing  could  be  plainer,  or  so  I  had 
thought,  than  Stoann's  disapproval  of  the 
71%-29'~c  racial  comp>o6itlon  found  in  the 
Swann  case  as  the  controlling  factor  in  as- 
signment of  pupils,  simply  because  that  was 
the  racial  compvosltlon  of  the  whole  school 
system.  Elsewhere  in  the  Stoann  opinion  we 
had  noted  the  necessity  for  a  district  court  to 
determine  what  in  fact  was  the  racial  bal- 
ance as  an  obvious  and  necessary  starting 
jxjlnt  to  decide  whether  In  fact  any  viola- 
tion existed;  we  concluded,  however,  that 
"the  very  limited  use  made  of  the  mathe- 
matical ratios  was  within  the  equitable  re- 
medial discretion  of  the  District  Court." 

Since  the  second  aspect  of  this  case  falls 
within  the  fourth'  question  pjostulated  by  the 
Court  in  Swann  It  may  be  useful  to  refer  to 
the  Court's  response  to  that  question.  After 
noting  that  18  million  students  were  trans- 
ported to  schools  by  bus  In  this  country  In 
1969-1970  the  Court  concluded: 

"The  Importance  of  bus  transpwrtatlon  as 
a  normal  and  accepted  tool  of  educational 
policy  is  readily  discernible  in  this  and  the 
companion  case.  Davis,  supra.  The  Charlotte 
school  authorities  did  not  purport  to  assign 
students  on  the  basis  of  geographically 
drawn  zones  until  1965  and  then  they  al- 
lowed almost  unlimited  transfer  privileges. 
The  District  Court's  conclvuslon  that  assign- 
ment of  children  to  the  school  nearest  their 
home  serving  their  grade  would  not  pro- 
duce an  effective  dismantling  of  the  dual  sys- 
tem Is  supported  by  the  record. 

•  •  •  •  • 

".  .  .  In  these  circumstances,  we  find  no 
basis  for  holding  that  the  local  school  au- 
thorities may  not  be  required  to  employ  bus 
transportation  as  one  tool  of  school  desegre- 
gation. Desegregation  plans  cannot  be  limited 
to  the  walk-In  school. 

"An  objection  to  transportation  of  stu- 
dents may  have  validity  when  the  time  or 
distance  of  travel  Is  so  great  as  to  either  risk 
the  health  of  the  children  or  significantly 
Impiinge  on  the  educational  process.  District 
courts  must  weigh  the  soundness  of  any 
transportation  plan  In  Ught  of  what  Is  said 
m  subdivisions  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  above.  It 
hardly  needs  stating  that  tlie  limits  on  time 
of  travel  will  vary  with  many  factors,  but 
probably  with  none  more  than  the  age  of  the 
students.  The  reconciliation  of  competing 
values  In  a  desegregation  case  Is.  of  course, 
a  difficult  task  with  many  sensitive  facets  but 
fundamentally  no  more  so  than  remedial 
measures  courts  of  equity  have  tradiUonally 
employed."  402  U.S.  29-31. 

No  prior  case  had  dealt  directly  with  bus 
transp)ortatlon  of  students  In  this  context  or 
the  limits  on  the  use  of  transpwrtatlon  as 
part  of  a  remedial  plan,  or  with  racial  bal- 
ancing. 

This  case  Is  further  complicated  by  what 
seems  to  me  some  confusion  re8p)ectlng  the 
standards  employed  and  the  findings  made 
by  the  District  Court  and  the  terms  of  the 
remand  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Under 
Swann  and  related  cases  of  April  2U,  1971.  aa 
in  earlier  cases.  Judicial  power  can  be  In- 
voked only  on  a  showing  of  discrimination 
violative  of  the  constitutional  standards  de- 
clared In  Brotm  V.  Board  of  Education,  347 
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VB.  483  (1964).  In  findings  dated  June  3fi, 
1070.  the  District  Court  sent  tbe  case  back 
to  the  School  Board  for  changes  to  eliminate 
the  dual  school  system;  it  approved  the  plan 
submitted  subject  to  several  modifications. 
The  modified  plan  was  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals  when  this  Court  decided  the  Swann 
case.  The  Court  of  Appeals  In  its  remand 
following  the  decision  In  Suxmn  did  not  re- 
verse the  District  Court's  findings,  but  rather 
directed  reconsideration  in  light  of  Stoann. 
In  the  circumstances  that  was  an  appr  prlate 
step.  The  present  >*atus  of  the  findings  is 
not  clear  to  me.  but  the  District  Court  on 
reconsideration  following  the  remand  seems 
to  have  thought  that  It  was  compelled  to 
achieve  a  fixed  racial  balance  refiectlng  the 
composition  of  the  total  county  system.  The 
explicit  language  of  the  Courts  opinion  in 
Swann  suggests  a  possible  confiision  on  this 
point.  I  do  not  attempt  to  construe  that 
language,  but  simply  recite  it  verbatim:  "The 
constitutional  command  to  desegregate 
schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school  in 
every  community  must  always  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole."  402  V3.,  at  24. 

On  the  record  now  before  me  it  is  not 
possible  to  conclude  with  any  assurance  that 
the  District  Court  in  its  order  dated  July  26. 
1971,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  Its  re- 
mand dated  June  10.  1971,  did  or  did  not  cor- 
rectly read  this  Court's  holding  in  Stoann 
ar.d  particularly  the  explicit  language  as  to 
a  requirement  of  fixed  mathematical  ratios 
or  racial  quotas  and  the  limits  suggested  as 
to  transportation  of  students.  The  record  be- 
ing inadequate  to  evaluate  these  Issues,  even 
preliminary  for  the  limited  purposes  of  a  stay 
order,  and  the  heavy  burden  for  making  out 
a  case  for  such  extraordinary  relief  being 
on  the  moving  parties,  I  am  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  order  of  the  District  Court  dated 
July  2fl,  1971,  made  pursuant  to  the  remand 
order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  Is 
sought  to  be  reviewed  here.' 

[From  the  Augusta  Chronicle.  Aug.  19,  1971 1 

JtTDGX's  OaoEB  Blocks  Opening  op  Richmond 

CoTJWTT  Schools 

(By  Mrs.   B.   M.   Conley) 

A  restraining  order  prohibiting  the  open- 
ing of  Richmond  County  public  schools  next 
Tuesday  was  issued  Wednesday  in  Savannah 
by  U,S.  District  Judge  Alexander  A.  Lawrence. 
However,  registration  will  proceed  from  9 
a.m.  to  noon  today  and  Friday.  Supt.  of 
Schools  Roy  E.  Rollins  said  after  receiving 
notification  of  the  order. 

Judge  Lawrence  set  a  hearing  for  2  p.m. 
Aug.  2<J  in  federal  court  here  to  decide 
whether  to  issue  a  permanent  Injunction 
requested  by  John  Rullln.  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs  In  the  years-old  case,  or  to  continue 
the  temporary  Injunction  granted. 

The  Judge  wUl  also  receive  the  new  de- 
segregation plans  drawn  by  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  consultants.  Judge  Lawrence 
called  for  the  federally-drawn  plans  at  a 
hearing  here  July  28  when  he  rejected  the 
plan  submitted  by  the  Richmond  County 
Board  of  Education.  He  establUhed  an  Atig. 
15  deadline  for  the  new  plans,  but  la«t  Thurs- 
day granted  a  request  for  a  10-day  extension 

John  Fleming,  school  board  president,  said 
he  expects  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board  early  next  week  to  discuss  the  re- 
straining order. 

■This  is  a  matter  that  must  be  given  con- 
sideration by  the  full  board,"  he  said,  adding 
that  the  board  would  "look  into  ramifications 
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'In  their  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
in  this  Court,  the  peUtloners  have  elected 
to  seek  review  here  of  the  remand  order  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  trf  June  10,  1971,  rather 
than  having  the  subsrtantive  order  of  the 
District  Court  dated  July  26,  1971.  flrat  r«- 
vewed  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 


of  the  order  and  problems  surrounding  the 
opening  of  school." 

Judge  Lawrence's  restraining  order  specif- 
ically prohibita  the  lx>ard  from  opening 
schools  "under  the  plan  effective  during  the 
1970-71  school  year  or  under  any  other  plan 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  this  court." 

The  scbool  board  had  voted  at  its  monthly 
meeting  last  week  to  proceed  with  opening  of 
schools  under  last  year's  plan  since  the  dead- 
line for  the  new  court-order  plan  was  ex- 
tended beyond  the  opening  date  of  schools. 
The  first  day  of  school  was  to  lie  next  Tues- 
day, wtilch  would  have  been  a  short  day.  with 
the  first  full  day  scheduled  for  the  following 
day. 

Tbe  plan  submitted  to  Judge  Lawrence  by 
the  school  board  was  basically  the  same  as 
last  year's  plan  but  with  the  tranafer  of  an 
additional  300-400  students  for  integraUon 
purposes.  Several  other  zoning  changes  were 
made,  but  they  did  not  Involve  race.  The 
plan  also  kept  the  faculty  mix  ratio  ordered 
by  the  Judge  last  year,  which  was  81  white 
to  39  black  as  nearly  as  possible  in  each 
school. 

Last  year's  plan,  in  addition  to  the  faculty 
mixing,  had  three  sets  of  paired  schools  at 
the  elementary  level  and  zoning  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  schools  with  a  provision  for 
minority  to  majority  transfer  to  any  school. 

Judge  Lawrenc«  rejected  the  1971-72  plan, 
saying  It  did  not  meet  mandates  of  the  U.S. 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  nor  provisions 
of  the  April  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the 
Swann  vs.  Charlotte.  Mecklenburg,  N.C.  case. 

Last  year's  school  plan,  modified  by  Judge 
Lawrence  to  include  theTaculty  mix  and  the 
paired  schools,  was  appealed  by  the  plaintiffs 
to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
Orleans.  The  appeals  court  held  the  case  In 
abeyance  until  after  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing. The  court  early  in  July  ruled  that  the 
plan  which  the  school  board  used  last  year 
was  not  acceptable  and  requested  Judge 
Lawrence  to  call  for  a  new  plan.  The  new 
plan  which  the  board  submitted  was  the  one 
which  Lawrence  rejected. 

The  school  bofu-d  decided  not  to  submit 
another  plan  to  the  court  since  the  Judge 
had  asked  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  officials  to  submit  a  plan.  Board 
members  met  with  Ruffln  later  to  see  whether 
areas  of  agreement  could  be  reached,  but  the 
meeting  ended  in  less  than  an  hour  with 
nothing  accomplished. 

The  school  board  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  plan  which  it  submitted  this  year 
is  in  compUance  with  the  law.  Fleming  has 
said  the  matter  is  a  difference  of  Interpreta- 
tion by  Judge  Lawrence  and  himself  and 
school  board  attorney  Franklin  H.  Pierce 

[From  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Chponlcle,  Aug.  lOi 

1971] 

OmciAL  Ddtnds  Mnscocxx  Mix  Plan  as 

"Only  Ootrasx  " 

CoLTTMBus.  Ga. — Chairman  T.  Hiram 
Stanley  of  the  Muscogee  County  School  Board 
said  Wednesday  a  controversial  school  de- 
segregaUon  plan  was  the  only  course  left 
open  to  the  board  by  the  federal  oourts. 

Stanley  deifended  the  plan  after  the  Co- 
lumbus Metro  Council  adopted  a  reeolutlon 
urging  the  board  to  drew  up  a  new  one  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  fall  term  of  school. 

The  present  propoeal.  described  as  requir- 
ing "considerably  more  busing"  by  a  federal 
Judge,  calls  fior  a  black-white  student  ratio 
of  70-30  In  alementary  schools  and  75-26 
In  Junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

It  replaced  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  which 
was  rejectad  by  the  ftth  US.  Circuit  Court  of 
A(>peals. 

Stanley  said  tha  ratio  plan  was  prepared 
with  tha  goal  of  "tbe  least  possible  busing, 
least  movemant  of  pupils  to  schools  distant 
from  thetr  neighborhood  or  realdenos.  and 
the  least  amount  of  disruption  of  the  educa- 
tional process." 


He  said  tbe  botu-d  believed  In  freedom  ot 
choice  but  the  appeals  oourt  turned  that 
down  and  called  few  "desegregation  of  all 
schools  In  the  district  on  a  ratio  of  approx- 
imately the  same  as  the  percentage  of  blacks 
to  whites  In  the  total  school  population. 

"Ws  w«re  told  that  xinleas  the  plan  vre  were 
required  to  submit  from  Muscogee  County 
had  this  standard,  It  would  not  be  accept- 
able, and  the  responsibility  for  bringlr.g  this 
about  would  be  turned  over  to  so-called  ex- 
p)ert6  who  would  be  employed  at  tha  expense 
of  the  school  district." 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  urging  aban- 
donment of  the  ratio  plan  came  after  the 
Metro  Council  was  told  by  Mayor  J.  R.  Allen 
he  had  received  more  than  1,000  calls  of 
protest. 

The  ratio  assignment  of  students  has  been 
H>proved  by  U.S.  Distrlot  Judge  J.  Robert 
Elliott  who  said  It  would  require  a  good  bit 
more  busing  than  under  freedom  of  chotoe. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Constitution.  A':g. 
18.  1971) 

Busing  (Again) 

We  think  U.S.  District  Judge  W.  A.  Bootle 
of  Macon  made  an  eminently  sensible  ruling 
in  upholding  the  school  desegregation  plan 
under  which  Bibb  County  schools  are  operat- 
ing. 

"The  school  system  Is  unitary — legally  de- 
segregated— and  has  been  such  for  more  than 
a  year,"  said  Bootle,  adding:  "All  racial  bar- 
riers have  been  removed  from  this  school  sys- 
tem. No  longer  is  a  child  forced  to  attend  a 
particular  school  or  refused  admission  to  a 
particular  school  because  of  race." 

The  ruling  on  the  Macon  and  Bibb  County 
schools  is,  in  some  ways,  very  similar  to  the 
recent  ruling  on  Atlanta  schools.  In  both 
cases,  district  Judges  rejected  appeals  for 
widespread  school  busing  to  achieve  greater 
distribution  of  white  and  black  pupils  In 
schools  throughout  the  system. 

We  can  understand  how  and  why  Negro 
plaintiffs  have  brought  such  appeals.  It  re- 
lates to  a  concern  peculiar  to  the  school  de- 
segregation process  In  Southern  cities.  Not 
smaller  communities.  Only  the  fairly  good 
sized  urban  communities.  That  concern  can 
be  summed  up  in  one  word;  re-segregation. 

In  any  fairly  large  city  school  system,  resi- 
dential patterns  inevitably  play  a  part  In  the 
assignment  of  pupils  to  particular  schools. 
This  means  that  the  local  school  board,  even 
though  moving  In  honest  good  faith  to  com- 
ply with  laws  and  court  decisions,  has  a  cer- 
tain built-in  limitation,  specifically  the  fact 
that  most  neighborhoods,  whether  Inner-clty 
or  suburban,  tend  to  be  predominantly  white 
or  predomlr.antly  black. 

In  Atlanta,  for  example,  roughly  30  schools 
have  gone  through  a  process  of  re-segrega- 
tion, as  various  city  neighborhoods  moved  In 
transition  from  mostly  white  to  mostly  black. 

We  believe  that  the  appeals  for  busing  in, 
say.  the  Atlanta  school  system  spring  from  a 
certain  frustration  on  the  part  of  Negro 
plaintiffs  and  civil  rights  spokesmen,  a  frus- 
tration that  this  re-segregation  process  often 
takes  place  in  large  city  systems.  Unhappily, 
it  is  no  different  from  the  de  facto  segrega- 
tion of  New  York.  Detroit,  Chicago,  or  other 
major  non-Southern  cities. 

Housing  patterns  are  an  Important  and 
legitimate  concern  for  all  citizens.  But  local 
schools  boards  don't  create  these  patterns, 
nor  can  they  control  them. 

Chinese  and   Integration 
(By  Jack  Spauldlng) 
Life   Is  full   of   little   ironies. 
Today  we  have  the  big  push  for  integrated 
schools,  the  Ideal  being  that  a  proper  mix  of 
races  is  good  for  each. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  example  of 
the  Chinese  colony  in  San  Francisco,  anxious 
to  preserve  its  Chtnaness  so  to  speak.  The 
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Chinese  are  a  minority,  aven  as  the  Uaoks, 

so    court-ordered    busing    applies    to    their 
children. 

The  San  Francisco  Chinese  appealed.  They 
want  their  children  to  stay  in  neighborhood 
schools  where  the  dally  pap  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, etc..  can  be  followed  by  lessons  in 
Chinese  hearth  and  home.  Chinatown  Is  a 
densely  populated  and  rather  tanall  area  in 
San  FrancUco,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  Chinese 
child  in  a  neighborhood  school  to  be  con- 
scloxis  of  and  live  by  his  Chinese  heritage 
from  the  lessons  he  learns  at  home  and  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Alas.  The  Chinese  parents  who  want  their 
children  to  have  the  guidance  of  their  herit- 
age are  thwarted.  A  busing  plan,  ordered  by 
the  courts,  stands.  The  ruling  Is  that  the 
Chinese  constitute  a  minority,  therefore 
court  rulings  apply  to  them  as  to  other 
minorities. 

Tough  on  the  Chinese  who  do  not  want  to 
be  merged. 

Ii  IS  hard  to  be  a  mem'oer  of  a  proud  mi- 
noriiy  In  a  country  where  the  majority  rules. 
You  assimilate,  or  else. 

Not  very  democratic  when  you  come  to 
think  of  It. 

A  majority  in  a  genteel  country  would  al- 
low Us  minorities  privileges  such  as  the 
Ciilnese  of  San  Francisco  want.  We're  not 
that  genteel.  There  are  blacks  who  don't 
want  to  be  bused,  either. 

Monday's  report  from  the  coast  Indicated 
the  Chinese  were  planning  a  boycott  of  the 
schools,  a  family  tactic,  though  in  this  case 
the  boycott  is  in  favor  of  continued  segrega- 
tion. 

Luck  to  the  Chinese. 

There's  a  lesson  here.  II  a  minority,  such 
as  the  Chinese,  wishes  to  hang  on  to  its 
heritage,  besides  which  ours  is  green  and 
raw,  they  should  be  allowed  this.  Their  chil- 
dren are  going  to  lose  something  by  being 
bused  across  town  to  share  In  the  heritage 
of  Slovaks,  Irish,  Africans  and  whatever  else. 

The  Chinese  may  boycott  the  public 
schools,  but  there  is  an  answer  for  them  if 
they  have  the  guts  and  are  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifices. 

Not  long  ago  In  this  country  the  public 
schools  were  not  as  secular  u  they  might 
have  been.  In  many  areas,  Including  ours, 
they  were  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
the  majority  religion.  This  being  so.  children 
of  minority  groups  were  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  San  Francisco  Chinese.  Their 
heritage  was  in  danger. 

So  before  the  Chinese  had  this  problem 
others  had  it  and  overcame  It. 

The  Hebrews  opened  their  academies  where 
their  children  could  learn  to  be  proud  of  their 
tradition  instead  of  ashamed  of  It. 

The  Roman  Catholics  opened  their  paro- 
chial schools  because  antl-CathoUcism  In 
some  qusu^ers  was  considered  the  purest 
sort  of  patriotism.  They  paid  taxes  to  support 
public  schools,  but  those  who  cared  enough 
paid  something  extra  so  their  children  could 
benefit  by  the  rich  and  ancient  traditions  of 
their  ancestors 

The  Lutherans  were  faced  with  the  same 
problem  and  had  the  same  answer.  Other 
religions  responded  In  the  same  fashion  in 
lesser  degree. 

The  Nation  still  Is  free.  The  public  schools 
are.  and  always  have  been,  the  foundation  of 
the  educational  system,  and  the  Nation  must 
support  them. 

But  there  always  have  been,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  alternatives.  We  need  private 
schools  to  keep  the  public  schools  from  be- 
coming a  monolithic  brain  washing  organisa- 
tion. We  need  to  remember  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  many  races  and  traditions,  begin- 
ning with  the  Indian,  and  each  has  the  right 
to  cherish  and  preserve  and  love  the  things 
which  set  It  apart.  That  Is  our  strength.  We 
do  not  want  to  become  one  homogenlaad 
blob,  without  flavor,  without  tradition,  as 
some  would  have  us  be. 


A   PLXA   POa   UNOnsVANDING   ANO   JlTB'nCK 

(By  Neal  Hawley) 
I  am  a  white  Southern  mother.  I  am  not 
a  racist  or  a  segregationist.  My  attitude  to- 
ward the  Negro  Is  the  same  as  it  is  toward 
the  Chinese,  the  Puerto  Rlcan.  the  Mexican, 
or  any  other  minority,  although  I  don't  hap- 
pen to  know  any  of  the  others.  If  you  found 
yourself  thinking.  "But  you  don't  know  the 
Chinese,"  then  you  are  more  prejudiced  than 
I.  It  is  my  conviction  that  every  American  is 
entitled  to  equal  treatment  by  the  law  and 
the  courts:  that  every  child  is  entitled  to 
the  best  education  his  city  can  offer,  though 
this  will  necessarily  vary  from  city  to  city; 
and  that  every  parent  has  a  right  to  decide 
what  is  best  for  his  children  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  it  is  physlcsilly  harmful  to  the 
chUd.  I  believe  our  Constitution  guarantees 
these  rights.  Please  try  to  understand  why  so 
many  Southerners — Black  and  White — feel 
that  our  court-ordered  school  desegregation 
violates  them. 

I  live  In  Cordele,  Cri^  County,  Oeorgla. 
The  town  has  a  fKspulatlon  of  10  609.  the 
county  17.680,  though  much  of  the  resi- 
dential area  is  not  in  the  city  limits.  As 
does  every  city  in  the  nation  that  has  a 
minority  group,  Cordele  has  certain  sections 
where  aU  the  Negroes  live.  Unlike  some  cities, 
this  hEW  never  been  stated  by  law;  It  didn't 
need  to  be.  At  the  first  nudge  by  the  courts — 
and  it  did  take  a  nudge — our  board  of  edu- 
cation adopted  a  freedom  of  choice  plan. 
This  resulted  In  very  little  integration.  They 
also  talked  a  few  white  teachers  into  teach- 
ing in  all-Negro  schools,  and  a  few  Negro 
students  who  had  switched  high  schools  re- 
turned to  their  former  A.  S.  Cla^k,  but  not 
because  of  mistreatment  of  any  kind.  Each 
year  found  a  few  more  Negroes  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  Junior  high  schools.  This  vras 
not  enough  to  suit  HJE.W.  or  the  courts.  So 
last  year  the  tx>ard  closed  a  Negro  elemen- 
tary school,  which  was  In  need  of  many  re- 
pairs, and  assigned  its  students  and  teachers 
to  the  three  Integrated  eleme.itary  schools. 
This  upset  the  Negro  parents,  but  the  white 
parents  adjusted  very  well,  even  those  whose 
children  got  the  Negro  teachers. 

Integration  was  worltlng  in  Cordele.  A 
private  school  was  formed  a  year  after  the 
first  Negro  child  was  admitted  to  the  public 
schools.  Most  of  the  avid  segregationists 
rushed  out.  and  fear  has  added  to  Its  rolls 
yearly.  It  now  has  a  waiting  list.  Two  years 
ago  a  Negro  boy  was  named  Most  Outstand- 
ing Student  in  Crisp  County  Junior  High. 
There  were  several  Negroes  In  both  the  Jun- 
ior and  senior  high  bands.  They  were  ac- 
cepted. They  also  attended  the  social  func- 
tions but  largely  kept  to  themselves.  What 
most  of  the  nation  can't  seem  to  believe 
is  that  most  Southerners  are  not  "Nigger- 
haters."  It  Is  simply  that  segregation  was  the 
way  of  life  with  which  we  were  raised  and 
didn't  think  to  question  until  recent  years. 
Lifetime  habits  are  hard  to  break.  Anyone 
who  was  raised  in  the  North  and  now  Uvea 
In  the  South  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  less  hatred  here. 

Well,  this  slow  but  real  progress  In  human 
rebitlons  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  H.E.W. 
and  the  courts.  We  still  had  a  Negro  ele- 
mentary school  and  a  Negro  Junior  and  high 
school.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  these 
schools.  The  elementary  had  the  highest 
P.T  A.  participation  In  the  county  (unless 
you  consider  the  private  school ) .  Clark  also 
had  an  active  P.T.A.,  a  feat  which  neither 
Crisp  County  Junior  or  Senior  High  could 
match.  It  had  an  excellent  band,  football 
and  basketball  taams,  and  Its  share  of  the 
visual  social  and  service  clubs.  Its  graduates 
did  well  when  they  went  on  to  college.  Both 
were  schools  of  which  their  students  and 
parents  were  proud.  But  their  existence 
meant  to  the  courts  that  we  did  not  have  a 
"unitary"  school  system.  So  they  drew  up  a 
plan  to  Insure  that  we  did.  This  Is  a  court 
order.  It  must  be  obeyed.  This  is  how  It 
works 


First,  of  course,  do  away  with  the  all- 
Negro  schools.  Send  all  children  In  grades  one 
through  four  to  the  thrae  once  all-whlta 
schools.  Send  aU  girls  In  grades  four  through 
eight  to  the  previously  Negro  elementary 
school;  all  boys  In  those  gradea  to  A.  8. 
Clark.  All  ninth  graders  go  to  the  old  Junior 
High,  and  High  SchocJ  gets  the  remaining 
grades,  ten  through  twelve.  Can  you  imagine 
the  busing  nightmare  this  has  caused?  The 
buses  serving  city  children  have  to  make  two 
runs,  so  their  riders  either  arrive  at  school 
half  an  hour  early  or  leave  half  an  hour  late. 
Take  yovu-  own  family  and  Imagine  how 
many  different  schools  your  chUdren  would 
be  attending  If  this  were  done  In  your  town. 
Of  course.  If  Ojrdele  were  larger  and  had 
more  schools,  It  could  be  worse— such  as  a 
school  for  each  different  grade.  Not  only  that, 
but  since  fifty-four  per  cent  of  tbe  student 
body  Is  Black,  the  teacher  percentage  must  be 
the  same.  This  means  that  if  a  Negro  taacher 
reUres  or  quits  (it's  almost  Impossible  to  fire 
one)  that  vacancy  must  be  filled  by  a  Negio 
even  if  unqualified  and  a  qualified  white 
teacher  is  available.  We  may  not  place  chil- 
dren In  classes  according  to  their  level  of 
achievement,  for  this  may  have  the  effect  of 
resegregatlng  the  classes.  Neither  can  we  do 
anything  else  that  is  educably  sound  and  de- 
sirable If  it  upsets  the  racial  balance.  Tou 
don't  believe  a  covirt  cotUd  be  so  unreason- 
able? ni  get  you  a  copy  of  the  order.  This 
could  be  worse  too;  some  of  our  Southern 
counties  are  as  much  as  80%  black. 

I  live  across  the  street  from  an  elementary 
school.  The  high  school  is  three  blocks  away- 
Junior  high  only  four  blocks.  My  four  chil- 
dren have  always  walked  to  school.  Now  two 
of  them  are  being  bused  all  the  way  across 
town  to  two  different  schools.  I'm  not  about 
to  Join  four  P.TA.'s.  Can  you  blame  me 
or  any  other  Southerner,  for  being  bitter; 
about  the  inconveniences,  as  well  as  the  edu- 
cational impUcations?  We  are  also  aware 
that  most  of  the  country  is  allowed  Immumty 
In  regards  to  their  own  local  minority  groups 
and  we  are  a  UtUe  bitter  about  that  too 
Justifiably,  I  think. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  haven't  sent  my 
chUdren  to  the  private  schools,  or  assume 
that  I  couldn't  afford  to,  which  is  not  true. 
I  ijelleve  very  strongly  in  the  public  school 
system.  I  believe  it  Is  vital  to  our  American 
way  of  life.  If  every  family  who  can  afford 
to  send  their  children  to  private  schools,  it 
will  set  public  education  back  a  generation. 
It  wotild  not  only  rob  the  schools  of  tax 
support,  but  commumty  support  which  is 
also  vital.  I  am  trying  to  teach  my  children 
to  be  discriminating  people,  but  not  prej- 
udiced by  outward  appearances  or  labels.  I 
want  them  to  be  prepared  to  live  In  the 
1980s,  and  I  don't  think  the  pnvate  school 
can  do  this.  But  I  also  want  them  to  get  a 
good  educational  foundation  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  get  Into  college  and  suc- 
ceed there.  I  am  furious  that  the  courts 
admittedly  don't  care  whether  my  children, 
or  the  Negro  children,  learn  anything  while 
they  are  In  this  "unitary"  school  system 
so  long  as  the  ratio  Is  right. 

There  is  something  else  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and.  especially,  some  well  meaning 
Congressmen  refuse  to  believe.  Freedom  of 
choice  has  not  resulted  in  massive  Integra- 
tion because  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes 
simply  do  not  want  their  children  in  inte- 
grated schools.  Some  of  them  feel  they  can 
get  a  better  education  there,  and  I  agree 
that  any  parent  should  have  the  right  to 
send  his  children  to  any  school  they  feel 
is  best.  But  most  Negro  parents  no  longer 
have  that  choice.  The  schools  they  felt  were 
best  have  been  taken  away.  You  probably 
have  noticed  that  most  of  the  protests  have 
been  from  Negro  parents  over  tbe  dosing  of 
all-black  schools.  You  see,  not  only  were 
they  proud  of  these  schools,  but  many  of 
their  social  activities  were  centered  In  their 
neighborhood  schools.  Now  this,  too.  has 
been  taken  away.  Anyone  who  doesnt  ba- 
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Ueve  this,  should  make  a  real  effort  to  talk 
with  some  of  the  parenta  Involved.  This  Is 
especially  true  of  anyone  In  public  office 
who  thinks  he  is  Informed  because  he  has 
listened  to  a  few  llberala  who  have  drawn 
their  own  conclusions  from  hearsay,  or  text- 
books, or  a  few  militant  Negroes. 

I  feel  that  any  thoughtful  American  can 
see  the  implications  of  this  situation.  Do  you 
think  the  courts  should  decide  what  Is  best 
for  your  chUd?  Neither  do  these  parents  who 
want  their  neighborhood  schools.  Do  you  be- 
lieve integration  is  more  Important  than 
education?  Neither  does  our  school  personnel, 
but  they  cannot  initiate  some  programs  they 
feel  are  best.  Do  you  thing  a  whole  section 
of  the  country  shoiild  be  dealt  with  so  arbi- 
trarily and  vindictively  because  of  its  past 
sins  and  failures?  Do  you  agree  that  the 
South  is  not  getting  equal  treatment  by  the 
courts?  Our  children  are  being  denied  the 
best  education  our  city  can  offer,  and  o\ir 
parents  cannot  decide  what  is  best  for  their 
children  because  all  possible  choices  have 
been  eliminated. 

We  have  pled  our  cause  before  the  courts, 
with  H.E.W.  and  even  with  the  President, 
though  Itn  sure  it  did  not  get  that  far.  Now 
I  am  pleading  it  before  the  American  public 
in  the  hope  and  sincere  belief  that  this  has 
been  allowed  to  happen  because  most  Amer- 
icans did  not  know  the  facts.  The  white 
Southerner  is  the  most  overlooked  minority 
In  the  nation.  Any  complaint  is  automati- 
cally classified  as  racist-inspired,  then  com- 
pletely Ignored.  If  you  can't  get  that  worked 
up  over  somebody  else's  plight,  think  of  the 
ancient  pbiloeopber's  statement  that  Justice 
can  never  be  realized  until  the  uninjured  are 
as  Indignant  as  the  Injured.  If  that  doesn't 
prompt  you  to  action,  be  warned  that  H.E.W. 
has  already  announced  that  it  intends  to  ex- 
tend its  efforts  nationwide — and  your  city 
may  be  next ! 


[Prom  The  Columbus  (Ga.)   Enquirer, 

Sept.  8,  1971) 

S'raAicHT-FACED  Phony 

With  a  straight  face  U.S.  Sen.  Adlal  Stev- 
enson Jr..  of  Illinois  was  mouthing  off  on 
television  Sunday  about  how  desirable  it  Is, 
whatever  the  cost,  to  eliminate  "de  Jure" 
segregation. 

It  was  sickening. 

These  facts  exposed  that  phony: 

The  most  segregated  school  system  In 
America  is  located  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  home 
state  of  nilnols.  Although  Chicago  has  a 
black  enrollment  of  316,711  (S4.8  pwrcent  of 
that  city's  total  school  enrollment) ,  a  bare 
3  percent  of  thoae  black  students  attend 
schools  which  are  predominantly   white. 

But  that's  not  the  wont  of  it. 

Mr.  Stevenson  Uvea  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  his  own  children  are  enrolled  in 
a  private  school.  Schools  In  the  District  of 
Colvunbla,  by  the  way,  are  94.6  black  and 
counting  at  this  writing. 

Timidly  and  E4X}logetlcally,  a  newsman  on 
tha  national  television  panel  aaked  Sen. 
Stevenson  why  it  la  that  his  children  are  not 
enrolled  in  the  public  school  system. 

Then  this  great  champion  of  Negro  rights 
mumbled  something  about  inquiring  about 
the  neighborhood  schools  and  finding  them 
to  be  not  very  good.  The  race  issue,  of  course, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

The  State  of  nilnols  has  a  larger  number 
of  black  students  than  does  Georgia,  al- 
though the  percentage  of  Negroes  In  that 
northern  state  is  18.2  compared  with  Geor- 
gia's 33.2  per  cent. 

But  note  bow  the  school  desegregation 
records  compare  (and  this  was  last  year) : 

A  total  of  14.3  per  cent  of  black  students 
In  QllnoLs  was  enrolled  In  predominantly 
white  schools  last  term  compand  to  35.9 
per  cent  of  black  students  enrolled  In  pre- 
dominantly white  Georgia  schools. 

In  minots,  60.2  per  cent  of  all  black  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  In  schools  which  were 


99  to  100  per  cent  black  while  in  Georgia 
only  25.4  per  cent  of  all  black  students  were 
In  schools  99  to  100  per  cent  black. 

Although  the  figures  won't  be  in  for  a 
while,  the  degree  of  desegregation  In  Georgia 
wUl  at  least  more  than  double  during  the 
current  school  term. 

Here  In  Oolumbus,  the  desegregation  rate 
wlU  Increase  from  a  point  which  was  more 
than  four  times  Chicago's  to  100  per  cent. 

Does  anyone  want  to  bet  that  desegrega- 
tion In  Mr.  Stevenson's  nilnols  will  change 
more  than  a  single  percentage  point? 

In  a  civilized  society  the  moert  difficult 
people  to  deal  with  are  those  who  lie  to  them- 
selves and  to  others.  That  precisely  is  what 
Mr.  Stevenson  Is  doing  when  he  talks,  not 
about  improving  education  opportunities  for 
Negroes,  not  even  about  segregation  but, 
about  "de  Jure"  segregation. 

Mr.  Stevenson  knows  very  well  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  thing  as  de  Jure  (which 
means  segregation  by  law)  segregation.  He 
and  others  like  him  piously  salve  their  con- 
sciences by  pretending  that  their  neighbor- 
hood segregation  was  caused  by  reasons 
totally  different  from  neighborhood  seg^rega- 
tion  In  the  South. 

One  of  the  few  national-level  voices  from 
the  North  to  publicly  recognize  and  expose 
this  grotesque  hypocrisy  has  been  Sen.  Abra- 
ham Blblc<^  of  Connecticut. 

Exuiarr    1 

School  Busing  and  FoacEO  Integration — A 

Dissenting   Opinion 

Mr.  Btbo  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  issue  of  busing  pupils  to  bring  about 
forced  Integration  in  the  public  schools  is 
stirring  controversy  throughout  the  country 
as  schools  open  again.  Despite  what  is  de- 
pleted In  some  segments  of  the  news  media 
as  generally  quiet  acceptance,  such  busing 
IS  widely  resented  and  opposed.  Inasmuch  as 
this  emotion-charged  Issue  vitally  affects 
some  very  basic  concepts  of  American  so- 
ciety and  American  freedom,  I  propcse  to 
discuss  it  briefly  today. 

The  bus.ng  of  children  Is  really  not  the 
bedrock  issue.  In  fact,  it  is  but  the  surface 
manifestation  of  the  basic  Issue  Involved — 
It  Is  really  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  That 
part  of  the  Iceberg  which  is  of  more  basic 
significance  and  which  does  not  Immediately 
surface  lii  the  emotlr  n-packed  discus  , ions 
and  speeches  by  President,  Governors,  and 
outraged  parents,  is  the  simple  issue  of  as- 
signing pupils  in  the  public  schools  on  the 
baols  cf  rdci. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  shall  eschew 
the  basic  Issue  and  direct  my  attention  brief- 
ly to  that  more  volatile  subject  of  busing. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  have  always 
had  busing  of  students,  so  why  be  concerned 
when  there  Is  busing  of  students  now.  But 
such  an  argument  misses  the  point.  True,  we 
have  had  busing  for  many,  many  years  in 
this  cotmtry — prior  even  to  the  1954  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education.  I  remember  riding  a  schoolbus 
myself  back  in  Mercer  County,  W.  Vs.,  40 
years  ago.  But  It  was  because  the  nearest 
high  school  was  7  miles  away,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  there  was  partly  on  foot  and  part- 
ly by  bus — far  different  from  today's  denial 
of  access  to  a  neighborhood  school  and 
forced  attendance — based  solely  on  race — of  a 
school  7  to  lOor  20  miles  away  Just  to  satisfy 
some  arbitngry  formula  regarding  racial 
balance.  ,  _^ 

But,  sbm«~wlll  say,  what  about  the  bus- 
ing that  occurred  for  years  In  support  of 
segregation?  The  answer  Is  that  school  segre- 
gation was  the  law  of  the  land  In  that  day — 
by  statute  and  by  requirement  of  many  State 
constitutions  and  by  co\irt  decision  baaod  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  VA.  Cacstltutlon, 
The  people  generally — black  and  wlilte — ac- 
cepted school  segregation  as  the  law;  the 
people  generally  were  satisfied  with  the  law 
as  it  was,  and  wanted  It  that  way;  and  the 


people  were  willing,  voluntarily,  to  pay  the 
financial  costs  ot  busing  In  order  to  maintain 
a  segregated  school  system. 

Now,  the  situation  has  changed.  The  VS. 
Supreme  Covirt  In  1954,  in  the  Brown  case 
and  in  Boiling  against  Shaipe,  ruled  out 
forced  racial  segregation  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  people.  North  and  South,  have  now  gen- 
erally accepted  that  decision  as  the  right  one. 
But  the  financial  costs  of  senseless,  mass  bus- 
ing, arbitrary  assignments  and  attendance 
ratios  based  purely  on  race — unsupported  by 
the  Constitution — are  not  being  borne  by 
the  taxpayers  today  either  voluntarily  or  will- 
ingly. They  are  being  forced  against  their  will 
to  bear  such  costs. 

Forced  integration  and  busing  programs 
are  contributing  very  materially  to  the  ad- 
vancing deterioration  of  the  inner  cities. 
Whites  who  can  afford  to  do  so  are  moving 
farther  and  farther  away  into  the  suburbs, 
with  the  result  that  shopping  centers  and 
other  outlying  developments  are  taking  away 
the  business  and  tax  base  upon  which  cities — 
and  their  school  systems — must  depjend.  Bus- 
ing thus  becomes  a  self-defeating  process. 
When  children  are  going  to  be  hauled  wllly- 
nllly  away  from  their  hctnes  and  neighbor- 
hoods It  lessens  the  chances  for  Improvement 
of  the  inner  city  schools  which  are  most  in 
need  of  improvement. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  a  suit  is  presently  under- 
way to  force  the  merging  of  the  Richmond 
city  school  system  and  the  adjoining  Hen- 
rico and  Chesterfield  Cotmty  school  systems 
In  order  to  rescue  the  city  school  from  their 
deterioration.  The  city  schools  have  become 
predominantly  black  because  of  the  flight  to 
the  suburbs  of  whites,  vrtille  the  two  county 
school  systems  are  predominantly  white. 

But  whites  are  now  moving  farther  into 
the  country,  and  it  could  become  a  physical 
Impoealblllty  to  achieve  a  theoretical  racial 
mix.  Are  the  courts  going  to  require  that 
children  be  transported  30,  40,  50,  60  miles  a 
day?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  Or,  are 
the  Federal  courts  prepared  now  to  try  to  Im- 
pose racially  determined  housing  and  residen- 
tial quotas? 

To  cite  another  example  of  white  flight  to 
the  suburbs,  one  need  only  look  at  the  public 
school  system  in  Atlanta.  Qa.,  which  was  70- 
percent  white  and  30-percent  black  Just  13 
years  ago.  In  1958.  Successive  desegregation 
orders  during  this  period  have  resulted  in  an 
ex;du.'3  of  white  population  to  the  suburbs 
Enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of  Atlanta  is 
today  the  exact  reverse  of  13  years  ago — 30- 
percent  white.  70-percent  black.  Earlier  this 
summer,  two  Federal  Judges  refused  to  order 
further  desegregation,  saying  that  it  would 
simply  hasten  this  white  flight.  They  said: 

The  problem  is  no  longer  how  to  achieve 
Integration,  but  how  to  prevent  reseg^ega- 
tlon. 

The  same  thing  has  happened — and  partly 
for  the  same  reasons — in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  the  school  population  is  95-percent 
black.  How  tragic  that  the  courts  have  been 
so  blind,  until  it  is  too  late,  to  the  reality 
that  parents  simply  do  not  Intend  to  trust 
the  welfare  or  safety  or  the  education  of 
their  children — ^thelr  most  priceless  posses- 
sion— to  the  social  experimentation  of  judgea 
and  HEW  officials. 

White  persons  alone  are  not  the  only  per- 
sons concerned  about  the  growing  trend  to- 
ward bualng.  Blacks  are  also  concerned.  An 
all-black  school  does  not,  per  se,  necessarily 
have  to  be  an  Inferior  school,  a  school  with- 
out quality  or  educational  opportunity.  The 
concept  that  mass  busing  and  racial  quotas 
constitute  the  only  way  to  improve  educa- 
tion for  blacks  rests  on  an  extremely  faulty 
premise.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  way 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  for 
blacks  Is  to  Improve  the  schools  which  they 
attend — and  that  Is  what  the  courts  and  the 
Government  really  should  be  concerned  with. 
The  vast  amounts  of  money  that  are  being 
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xjsed  to  purchase  great  fleets  of  school  buses 
could  much  better  be  used  for  the  upgrading 
of  substandard  schools.  The  courts  could  do 
much  more  for  the  Improvement  of  black 
education,  and  for  making  better  economic 
opportunities  available  to  blacks.  If  they 
would  require,  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  that  equal 
amounts  of  money  be  expended  per  pupil  on 
blacks  and  whites.  That  would  be  a  much 
sounder  approach  than  the  present  disruptive 
busing  approach. 

The  strangest  aspect  of  the  forced  inte- 
gration and  busing  craze  Is  that  improving 
education  for  all  children — and  especially 
for  blacks,  where  their  schools  have  been  sub- 
standard— -has  taken  a  back  seat  to  the 
achievement  of  racial  quotas  in  the  schools. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  I  know  of  to  Indi- 
cate that  such  quotas  enhance  education  for 
either  blacks  or  whites — and  there  are  good 
reasons  to'  think  that  the  opposite  Is  true. 

Polarization  of  the  races  is  intensified  when 
neighborhood  and  school  identities  are  de- 
stroyed and  when  students  find  that  they 
cannot  compete  successfully  with  other  stu- 
dents who  may  have  had  superior  educational 
oppartunltles  in  the  past. 

What  is  most  likely  to  be  achieved  by 
busing  and  forced  integration  is  increasing 
mediocrity  In  education.  A  leveling  process 
will  have  been  set  In  motion  which  can  have 
the  effect  of  stifling  incentive  for  the  bright 
and  gifted  student  while  discouraging  the 
less  well  prepared  student  and  the  slow 
learner.  In  this  situation  the  skyrocketing 
growth  in  private  schools,  as  opposed  to  pub- 
lic education,  can  be  expected  to  continue — 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  schools. 

Along  with  busing,  there  Is  the  equally 
nonsensical  obsession  these  days  with  racial 
quotas.  Education  by  racial  quotas  is  not 
quality  education.  I  do  not  care  what  court 
or  what  HEW  bureaucrat  says  it  Is.  It  Just 
Is  not  so.  Too  many  Judges  and  HEW  officials, 
television  commentators  and  newspaper  col- 
umnists these  days  believe  that  unless  there 
Is  forced  Integration  there  can  be  no  qual- 
ity education.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  they 
really  believe  this;  they  only  act  that  way.  If 
they  really  believed  it,  they  would  not  send 
Their  own  children  to  private  schools  or  to 
predominantly  white  schools  in  suburbia. 
They  would  live  In  the  Inner-city  and  send 
their  children  to  schools  there  where  they 
could  help  bring  about  racial  balance. 

Were  the  imposition  of  racial  quotas  in 
the  public  schools  neceEsary  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment,  no  fair-minded  individual 
could  legitimately  complain.  But  can  it  be 
seriously  contended  that  in  a  city,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  Is,  say,  65  percent  white  and 
35  percent  black,  the  Constitution  requires 
the  placement  of  620  whites  and  280  blacks, 
or  some  comparable  ratio.  In  each  school — 
with  all  of  the  cross-city  busing  that  would 
be  entailed?  Etoes  it  not  all  become  a  little 
silly  to  argue  that  the  Constitution  requires 
such? 

We  are  told  that  forced  integration  is  Im- 
portant because  it  will  teach  the  races  to  live 
together  in  peace  But  will  it?  Judging  from 
the  many  racial  Incidents  of  fighting,  knif- 
ing, and  shooting  that  are  increasingly  oc- 
curring in  the  Nation's  high  schools,  there  U 
cause  to  question  the  efficacy  of  such  forced 
race  mixing  as  a  way  to  ewihieve  racial  peace 
and  understanding.  Would  not  voluntary  in- 
tegration— based  on  freedom  to  choose  the 
closest  neighborhood  school — be  the  wiser, 
more  commonsense  approach? 

Can  anyone  seriously  contend  that,  to  up- 
hold and  enforce  the  constitutional  right  of 
Negro  students  to  equal  protection,  they  must 
be  uprooted  and  forced  to  travel  against  their 
own  wishes — by  foot  or  by  bus — away  from 
their  own  neighborhood  schools  and  to  some 
distant  school,  merely  that  they  may  attend 
classes  with  white  children?  How  utterly 
nonsensical  have  the  courts  become?  What  a 
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distorted,  twisted  interpretation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause. 

What  kind  of  national  madness  has  ob- 
sessed us.  And  madness  it  can  only  be  when 
courts  and  Qovemment  agencies  impose  their 
own  arbitrary  choice  of  schools  to  be  at- 
tended— a  choice  based  solely  upwn  race — re- 
gardless of  the  wishes,  nay,  even  in  complete 
opposition  to  the  vrlshes  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, Negroes  and  whites  alike. 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star  for  August  29 
said: 

"Repeated  Instances  of  black  parents  in 
the  South  balking  at  school  desegregation 
plans  are  making  civil  rights  lawyers  and 
government  officials  wonder  whether  a  new 
outlook  toward  Integration  Is  developing 
among  Southern  blacks." 

A  former  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  Mrs.  Ruby  Martin,  now  with 
tht  Washington  Research  Project,  a  private 
organization  that  serves  as  a  watchdog  over 
desegregation,  was  quoted  In  the  article  as 
saying  that  blacks  "often  have  a  very  big 
feeling  of  being  had"  when  desegregation 
plans  put  the  burden  of  busing  exclusively 
on  black  children  and  when  the  closing  of 
formerly  black  schools  results  in  black  prin- 
cipals and  teeachers  losing  their  Jobs. 

Little  wonder  that  Infuriated  black  parents 
are  threatening  boycott.  Little  wonder  that 
outraged  white  parents  have  filed  request 
after  request  for  pupil  records  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  placing  their  children  In  private 
schools. 

Would  the  people  of  this  coimtry  tolerate 
this  nonsense  If  it  were  sought  to  be  per- 
petrated on  them  by  legislative  bodies?  The 
answer  has  to  be  no,  because  the  people  then 
would  have  the  recourse  of  the  ballot  in  purg- 
ing from  public  office  those  who  would  visit 
upon  them  and  their  children  such  a  mon- 
strous and  costly  madness.  But  the  people  are 
helpless  In  the  face  of  edicts  from  the  coiuts 
that  obstinately  and  stubbornly  refuse  to  fol- 
low a  rule  of  reason  In  this  most  delicate  of 
all  problems.  And  why  do  the  courts — and 
particularly  the  Supreme  Court — persist  in 
their  authoritarian  course?  Is  it  because  they 
are  unwilling  to  admit  error  In  having  gone 
too  far  already  and  are  determined  at  all  cost 
to  force  people,  over  a  period  of  time,  to  be- 
come resigned  to  the  Inevitatoleness  of  school 
assignments  based  on  racial  formulas? 

Any  Negro  child  has  a  constitutional  right 
to  attend  the  public  school  of  his  choice,  and 
State  authorities  ought  to  be  bound  to  guar- 
antee and,  if  need  be,  to  enforce  that  right. 
It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  any  act  of  the 
State  to  force  that  child,  because  of  his  race, 
to  attend  a  particular  school  against  his 
wishes  and  in  preference  to  the  school  of  his 
choice  would  be  violative  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights. 

It  is  preposterous  to  maintain  that  those 
who  wrote  the  14th  amendment  Intended 
that  a  Negro  child  should  be  forced  by  the 
State  to  attend  a  public  school  In  which  his 
race  is  in  the  minority  when  he  may  desire 
to  attend  his  neighborhood  school  where  his 
race  is  in  the  majority.  He  may  just  prefer  to 
be  with  hla  own  race.  How  can  any  court 
seriously  contend  that  it  protects  that  child's 
constitutional  rights  when  it  forces  his 
school  to  be  cloeed.  and  forces  him  to  at- 
tend— on  foot  or  by  btis — a  school  which  is 
to  his  cost  and  inconvenience  and  which  he 
does  not  want  to  attend? 

Now,  let  me  proceed  to  that  which  Is  really 
basic  to  this  whole  emotion-packed  sub- 
ject— to  wit,  forced  integration,  or  the  as- 
signment of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race. 

Does  the  Constitution,  In  fact,  require 
forced  Integration?  Does  the  Constitution,  In 
fact,  countenance  pupil  assignment  on  s 
racial  basis? 

In  dealing  with  these  questions,  let  us  go 
back  to  December  9,  1952,  when  the  five  cases 


ultimately  decided  under  the  name  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  were  first  argued 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  then  the  chief  counsel  for 
the  NAACP,  arguing  the  case  of  Brlggs 
against  Elliott,  from  South  Carolina,  made 
some  most  interesting  comments.  His  point 
was  that  what  the  plaintiffs  wanted  was  the 
voiding,  on  constitutional  grounds,  of  the 
South  Carolina  statute  requiring  school 
boards  to  segregate  children  by  race.  He  told 
the  Court: 

"  ( I )  f  this  Court  would  reverse  and  the  case 
would  be  sent  back,  we  are  not  asking  for 
affirmative  relief.  That  will  not  put  any- 
body in  any  school.  The  only  thing  that  we 
ask  for  is  that  the  state-imposed  racial  segre- 
gation be  taken  off,  and  to  leave  the  county 
school  board,  the  county  people,  the  district 
people,  to  work  out  their  own.  solution  of 
the  problem  to  assign  children  on  any  reason- 
able basis  they  want  to  assign  them  oil" 

I  think  it  reasonable  to  say  that  none  of 
the  other  attorneys  representing  Negro  plain- 
tiffs said  anything  to  contradict  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's assertion  that  all  that  they  sought 
was  an  invalidation  of  school  assignments  by 
race  or  color  and  an  affirmative  requirement 
that  assignment  be  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  through  districting  or  proximity  of 
schools  or  some  such  neutral  standard.  And 
that  In  essence  is  the  relief  which  the  plain- 
tiffs prc^jerly  received  in  the  Brown  decisions. 

Today,  however,  an  amazing  transforma- 
tion has  been  wrought.  Now  It  Is  not  the 
absence  of  discriminatory  standards  In  as- 
signment which  is  the  keystone  of  desegrega- 
tion law.  Indeed,  race  must  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count, because  what  is  now  forbidden  are 
all-white  or  all-black  schcx^s  or  schools  made 
up  predominantly  of  one  race  or  the  other. 
Pupils,  teachers,  and  supporting  staff  must 
all  now  be  assigned  by  race,  and  by  race 
alone.  Racial  ratios  have  become  the  order 
of  the  day. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  the  States 
and  localities  are  required  to  operate  school 
systems  to  serve  the  primary  purpose  of  inte- 
gration rather  than  education,  and  to  con- 
duct one  long  complicated  experiment  In 
aociologlcikl  leveling,  public  support  of  public 
education  is  bound  to  suffer. 

The  difficulty  simply  Is  that  some  of  the 
Federal  courts  leave  the  Impression  that  they 
are  no  longer  concerned  with  adjudicating 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  for  school  assign- 
ments but  are,  Instead,  relying  on  the  Con- 
stitution to  carry  out  a  visionary  and  Im- 
practical program  of  social  engineering 
which,  I  am  convinced,  most  Americana 
would  reject  out  of  hand  were  it  to  emanate 
from  Congress  or  the  Executive. 

Before  we  can  successfully  oppose  imple- 
mentation of  this  grand  design  which  appar- 
ently exists  as  a  base  plan  somewhere  so 
strongly  that  it  has  survived  a  change  of  ad- 
ministrations and  a  change  in  leadership  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  before  we  can  turn 
things  around  and  put  the  Constitution  and 
the  education  of  otir  children  In  first  place, 
we  must  get  our  bearings  and  take  our  stand 
on  fundamental  things.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  think  long  and  hard  and  place  our  posi- 
tion on  fundamentals — the  most  fundamen- 
tal fact  being  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  forbids  segregation  but  it  does  not 
command  integration. 

The  distinction  has  been  much  belittled  by 
the  social  engineers  on  and  off  the  bench  In 
recent  years.  But  Thurgood  Marshall  was 
right  when  he  assured  Justice  Frankfurter 
that  all  the  plaintiffs  wanted  was  an  order 
ending  State -compel  led  segregation,  right  be- 
cause that  was  all  they  were  constitutionally 
entitled  to.  Chief  Justice  John  Parker  was 
eloquently  simple  in  the  opinion  In  Brlggs 
against  Elliott  on  remand : 

"Nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  In  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away  from 
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tba  iMO|>l»  trMdona  to  cboow  tbe  acboola 
they  attend." 

Or  as  an  exnlnant  suocMsor  of  Judge  Par- 
ker, CbleX  Judge  Clement  Haynxwortli,  wrote 
In  1067: 

"If  each  pupU,  each  year,  attends  the  school 
of  Ma  choice,  the  Constitution  doee  not  re- 
quire that  he  be  deprived  of  his  choice  un- 
less its  exercise  Is  not  free." 

Judge  Haynsvorth  paid  dearly  for  hia  ad- 
herence to  that  simple  Idea.  And  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  however  they  may 
qualify  their  pronouncements,  have  effective- 
ly renounced  the  Idea.  The  tragedy  U  that 
there  has  been  no  Justice  on  the  Court  who 
would  give  voice  to  the  dissent  from  the  ma- 
jority's edict,  no  Justice  who  by  example  or 
reason  and  historical  soundness  of  inter- 
pretation would  give  thoee  of  us  who  deplore 
the  Court's  excesses  a  standard  to  repair  to. 
In  the  absence,  then,  of  such  a  Justice,  such 
a  standard.  It  Is  up  to  us  the  American  peo- 
ple, dealing  In  reason  with  the  issue,  to  for- 
mulate a  stand  and  to  urge  its  acceptance  by 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court,  which  cannot  long 
remain  Ignorant  of  the  trauma  which  its 
present  standard  Is  inflicting  not  only  on  the 
South  but,  in  time,  will  also  inflict  through- 
out the  country. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  I  fully  agree 
with  Brown  against  Board  of  Education, 
which  forbade  pupil  assignments  on  the  basis 
of  race.  I  want  that  clearly  established. 

But  the  district  Judge  in  the  Swann  case 
brought  a  new  and  different  rationale  into 
the  desegregation  picture.  He  found  that  the 
school  board  had  selected  school  sites  in  such 
a  way  as  to  promote  segregation  of  the  races. 
This  rationale  was  accepted  by  both  the 
Fourth  Circuit  and.  Incredibly,  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  think  the  speciousnees  of  this 
rationale  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  rec- 
ognized Inasmvich  as  it  is  not  only  the  South 
which  is  to  be  affected  but  the  entire  North 
as  well.  The  social  planners  now  have  a 
theory,  a  doctrine,  a  concept,  a  legal  handle 
so  to  speak,  by  which  they  can  turn  aside 
the  de  Jure-de  facto  segregation  distinction, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  In  the  North  that  the 
real  crunch  will  come. 

If  the  location  of  school  buildings  in  all- 
black  or  all-white  areas  is  itself  discrimina- 
tory because  it  promotes  separation,  then 
suddenly  every  northern  Jurisdiction  is  under 
the  gwa..  Indlan«^>olis  was  recently  held  to 
have  maintained  de  Jure  segregation  by  the 
Federal  court.  Loe  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
are  under  coiirt  order  and  the  Chinese  in  San 
Francisco  are  up  in  arms,  as  they  should  be. 
Pontiac.  Mich. — where  the  fire  bombing  of 
school  buses  occurred  earlier  this  week — U 
under  a  court  order  which  will  reqxilre  ex- 
tensive busing.  The  number  of  suits  is  grow- 
ing daily.  And  the  breakthrough  has  come 
primarily  because  of  the  argument  of  dis- 
crimination through  site  selection. 

In  Swann  agmlnat  Obailotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education.  Oblef  JusUce  Burger 
solemnly  assure*  us  that  It  Is  merely  the 
traditional  equity  powers  at  the  couru  which 
the  Federal  courts  are  using  to  require  the 
cessation  of  discrimination.  As  far  as  it  goes, 
hU  statement  is  correct.  But  he  doee  not  tell 
us  that  Bocne  concept  at  constitutional  re- 
quirements should  underlie  the  Judgment 
of  the  courts  with  regard  to  ttie  way  the 
equity  power  Is  exercised.  Re  does  not  t«U 
us  why  the  undoubted  power  to  remedy  past 
discrimination  sbo\ild  be  utilized  to  destroy 
the  neighborhood  s<^ioot  system.  Why  is  It 
that  the  Federal  courts  now  are  to  use  the 
standard  of  race  as  the  criterion  of  approval 
of  a  desegregaUoQ  plan? 

To  sum  up,  I  think  we  must  go  to  the 
basic  quOTtloo  of  what  the  equal  protection 
rlausw  really  raqulres.  Oootnry  to  the  social 
englneefs.  It  does  not  rsqolr*  tliat  every  child 
must  ahsolutaly— and  without  coosldaraUon 

of  the  wishes  of   his  parent  and  himself 

attend  a  sctuxil  in  which  be  is  expoasd  to 
children  o€  aU  racial,  economic,  and  social 


mssswi  whlcti  make  up  that  community.  The 
equal  protection  clause  does  require  that 
State  and  kxal  offl rials  deal  fairly  with  every 
ohlld.  regardless  of  race,  that  they  not  assign 
him  on  the  basts  of  race  or  class,  and  that 
in  terms  at  faculty  and  staff  and  fkciliUes 
his  sohool  be  treated  as  all  ottiera. 

It  may  well  be  that  as  a  Nation  we  are 
bound  for  a  great  leveling,  at  class  and 
status,  a  homogenization  of  persons  so  that 
eventually  we  aU  will  seetu  to  have  come 
out  of  some  bland  mold  all  alike.  That  may 
well  be,  though  I  hope  not.  But,  if  It  is  going 
to  be,  let  it  be  the  result  of  policies  formu- 
lated and  executed  by  elected  officials  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  let  It  be  the  result 
of  policies  debated  and  subject  to  rejection. 
Let  It  not  be  the  edict  at  Judges  appointed 
for  life  and  unaccountable  to  anyone.  We 
have  had  more  than  enough  Judicial  law- 
making. 

It  is  time  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  tailor 
its  results  more  closaly  to  what  it  says.  Time 
and  again  in  the  Swann  opinion  the  Court 
speaks  oommonsenae.  The  objective  of  the 
Court,  the  Chief  Justice  tells  us.  Is  to  outlaw 
de  Jure  discrimination  in  the  schoola  It  Is 
not,  in  his  words,  to  deal  "with — the — ^myriad 
factors  of  human  existence  which  can  cause 
discrimination  In  a  multitude  of  ways."  It 
Is  not  to  achieve  brcader  social  purposes. 
And.  yet,  after  the  soothing  language,  the 
result  approved  is  the  assignment  of  public 
school  pupils  on  a  racial  basis. 

In  referring  to  the  "tools  employed  by 
schocd  planners  and  by  courts  to  break  up 
the  dual  sohool  system."  the  Court  took  note 
of  "attendance  assignments  made  deliberate- 
ly to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  Negro  stu- 
dents out  of  formerly  segregated  Negro 
schools  and  transfer  of  white  students  to 
formerly  all-Negro  schocds."  In  other  words, 
attendance  assignments  made  deliberately  on 
a  racial  basis.  The  Court  said : 

"As  an  interim  corrective  measure,  this 
cannot  be  said  to  bo  beyond  the  broad  reme- 
dial powers  of  the  court." 

In  other  words,  the  Court  was  willing 
to  condone  pupil  assignments  on  a  racial 
basis — whi(di  is  clearly  unconstitutional — 
"as  an  interim  corrective  measure"  with- 
in the  "remedial  powers  of  a  court." 

And  the  amartng  part  of  it  all  is  that 
there  was  not  one  Justice  among  the  nine 
members  of  the  high  court  who  entered  a 
dissenting  opinion. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  and  vmabrldged  divi- 
sion among  the  American  people — yea,  even 
among  distinguished  lawyers  and  Judges  of 
lower  courts — with  regard  to  the  question 
of  forced  Integration,  mass  croescity  busing, 
closing  of  schools,  and  imposed  racial  ratios. 
the  Nation's  highest  tribunal,  composed  of 
nine  men,  would  find  itself  without  a  single 
dissenter  on  such  a  debatable  question. 
Think  of  It.  Complete  tinanlmity  in  Its  sup- 
port of  sohool  asBlgnmsnt  based  on  race, 
when  not  one  word  of  the  14th  amendment's 
equal  protection  dauae  has  been  changed 
during  the  17  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  Court  in  1954  ruled  that  school  assign- 
ment based  on  race  was  violative  of  the  equal 
protaction  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution.  A  complete  180 
degree  change  in  the  poeiUon  of  the  Court. 
And  complete  unanimity.  Can  the  answer  be 
so  clear  to  nine  Judges  and  so  unclear  to 
300  million  people? 

Voices  must  be  raised  throughout  this 
country  which  will  mov«  the  Nation's  high- 
est tribunal  to  the  realisation  that  the  po- 
■lUon  It  took  In  the  awann  case — of  giv- 
ing approval  to  pupU  ssslgnmimts  on  a  ra- 
cial basis  and  to  racial  quotas  as  "a  uas- 
ful  starting  point"  In  i^^ng  »  remedy — 
U  going  to  impair  pupU  support  of  the  pub- 
lic school  BTstam  and  will  oontlnus  to  pro- 
duce ohacs  In  ths  paUlc  sobools. 

Let  us  now,  finally,  look  brlafly  at  the 
Swann  cass  and  also  at  what  Chief  Jus- 


tice Burger  said  on  Tuesday  of  last  week 
about  that  case. 

In  Swann  against  Board  of  Education  the 
Court,  speaking  through  the  Chief  Justice 
stated  that— 

"Absent  a  constitutional  violation  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  Judicially  ordering  as- 
signment of  students  on  a  racial  bads." 

While  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  no  great- 
er admirer  than  I — because  I  believe  that 
the  Court  under  his  leadership  is  returning 
to  a  course  of  Judicial  moderation,  restraint, 
and  respect  for  legal  precedent — I  have  to 
say  that  I  feel  that  this  was  specious  rea- 
soning. The  Court  seemed  to  be  saying  that, 
given  a  constitutional  violation,  there  is  an 
adequate  basis  for  ordering  assignment  of 
students  on  a  racial  basis.  And  what  Is  the 
constitutional  violation? 

Prior  to  the  year  1964,  the  assignment  of 
students  on  a  racial  basis  did  not  constitute 
a  constitutional  violation.  But  the  1954  deci- 
sion in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education 
made  it  unconstitutional  to  assign  students 
to  public  schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  Now 
the  Court,  In  April  1971.  maintains  that  if 
there  Is  a  constitutional  violation — growing 
out  of  the  previous  State-enforced  system  of 

assignment  of  students  on  the  basis  of  race 

the  courts  may  Judicially  order  assignment  of 
students  on  a  racial  basis.  In  other  words, 
two  wrongs  will  make  a  right. 

I  maintain  that,  if  the  1954  Court  deci- 
sion, making  It  a  constitutional  violation  to 
assign  students  on  the  basis  of  race,  was  a 
correct  one — and  I  believe  It  was — no  pupil 
assignment  on  the  basis  of  race  can  be  con- 
stitutional, whether  ordered  by  a  court  or 
otherwise.  In  other  words.  If  It  is  a  consti- 
tutional violation  for  school  authoritlea  to 
assign  students  on  the  basis  of  race,  it  is  a 
constitutional  violation  for  the  courts  to  as- 
sign students  on  the  basis  of  race.  A  court 
has  no  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  Constitution,  even  for  a  moment;  hence, 
how  can  the  Nation's  highest  court,  speaking 
through  the  Chief  Justice,  maintain  that 
there  can  be  any  basis  whatsoever  for  violat- 
ing the  Constitution — to  wit.  by  ordering  the 
assignment  of  students  on  a  racial  basis? 
Yet,  the  Court,  in  effect,  has  proceeded  to 
suspend  the  Constitution  by  taking  the  posi- 
tion that,  given  a  constitutional  violation  on 
the  part  of  school  authorities;  namely,  utiliz- 
ing various  means  calculated  to  maintain  a 
dual  school  system,  the  courts  may  resort 
similarly  to  a  violation  of  the  Constitution- 
assigning  students  on  the  basis  of  race — in 
order  to  correct  that  constitutional  violation 
by  State  or  school  authorities.  I  submit  that. 
In  the  light  of  the  1954  decUion  in  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  there  can  be  no 
basis  whatsoever  for  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of 
race,  and  I  further  submit  that  such  assign- 
ment, even  when  made  by  order  or  approval 
of  a  court,  is  not,  by  virtue  of  such  court 
sanction,  clothed  with  constitutional  respec- 
tabUlty. 

The  Judiciary  was  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  it  derives  its  powers  through  and 
from  the  Constitution.  The  Judiciary  can  in- 
terpret the  Constitution,  but  it  cannot  inter- 
pret that  document  In  such  a  way  as  to  put 
Itself  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Court  cannot  say  on  the  one 
hand  that  school  assignment  on  the  basis  of 
race  Is  unconstitutional,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Coiirt  proceeds  to  order  or  approve 
pupil  assignment  on  a  racial  basis  by  Judicial 
decree. 

"I  deny  that  any  Judicial  tribunal  may 
have  regard  to  the  race  of  citizens  when  the 
civil  rights  of  those  citizens  are  Involved."  So 
wrote  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  the  lone  dissenter, 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  In  the  case  of  Pleesy 
against  Ferguson,  in  the  year  1896.  What  else 
but  a  civU  right,  the  right  of  chUdren  to  at- 
tend their  neighborhood  school.  What  else 
but  a  civil  right,  the  right  of  taxpaylng  par- 
ents to  select  the  neighborhood  school  as  the 
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ichool  to  be  attended  by  their  children. 
Would  that  there  had  been  Just  one  dissent- 
ing Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Swann  case  who  had 
said,  as  did  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  76  years  ago: 

"It  Is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  this 
high  tribunal,  the  final  expository  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  It  Is  competent  for  a  state  (or 
for  any  court)  to  regulate  the  enjoyment  by 
citizens  of  their  dvil  rights  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  race." 

Because  that  is  precisely  how  the  enjoy- 
ment by  citizens  of  their  civil  rights  regard- 
ing school  assignments  are  being  regulated — 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  race. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  believe  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  possibly  other  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  now  aware  of  the 
damage  which  has  been  done  to  many  school 
systems  as  a  result  of  the  Swann  ruling. 

Only  Tuesday  of  last  week,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice stated  that  Judges  in  lower  Federal 
courts  were  misreading  the  High  Court's 
opinions  If  they  were  ordering  busing  of 
pupils  in  the  belief  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  "required"  racial  balance  In  every  school. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  said  that  this  is 
disturbing." 

He  took  the  unusual  step  of  writing  a  10- 
page  opinion  in  the  Winston-Salem  busing 
case  In  which  he  sought  to  clarify  the  High 
Court's  position — and  in  which  he  revealed 
his  own  misgivings  over  the  extent  to  which 
some  Federal  Judges  and  some  school  dis- 
tricts have  gone  in  ordering  busing  to  bring 
about  racial  quotas. 

The  Chief  Justice  refused  a  sUy  in  the 
Winston-Salem  busing  plans,  but  he  cau- 
tioned that — 

"If  the  Court  of  Appeals  or  the  District 
Court  read  this  court's  opinions  as  requiring 
a  fixed  racial  balance  or  quota,  they  would 
appear  to  have  overlooked  specific  language 
of  the  opinion  in  the  Swann  (v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg)  case  to  the  contrary." 

Chief  Justice  Burger  recognized  the  "con- 
fusion" which  presently  permeates  through- 
out much  of  the  Federal  court  system  in  re- 
gard to  the  problem  of  forced  integration  in 
the  public  schools.  It  all  adds  up  to  a  pretty 
sorry  mess,  much  of  which  has  been  created 
by  the  Federal  courts  themselves. 

Last  week's  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger — although  not  binding — I  trust,  is  a 
straw  in  the  wind  which  may  give  us  some 
hope  that  reason  may  one  day  prevail  over 
the  utter  confusion  which  today  reigns  com- 
pletely in  the  matter  of  school  desegregation, 
and  that,  at  some  future  date — hopefully  not 
too  far  away — children,  both  black  and 
white,  will  no  longer  be  treated  as  guinea 
pigs  in  a  social  experiment  that  amounts  to 
pure  folly  cmd  that  the  needless  hauling  of 
them,  like  cattle,  for  countless  miles  and  at 
a  wasteful  price  will  cease  to  be  an  obses- 
sional fetish. 

ExHTSrr  2 
I  United  States  District  Court,  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  Atlanta  Division) 

Vivian  Calhoun,  et  ol.,  PlalnUffs  v.  Ed.  S. 
Cook,  et  al..  Defendants 

This  case  in  on  remand  from  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit with  directions  to  require  Implementa- 
tion of  a  pupil  assignment  plan  in  com- 
pliance with  the  principles  of  Sv>ann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education. 
Specifically,  it  directs  only  two  changes:  (1) 
The  provision  for  maJority-to-mlnorVty 
transfer  with  transportation  and  space  being 
guaranteed  under  the  option  and  (3)  The 
filing  of  semi-annual  reports.  After  hearing 
on  remand  the  court  finds  the  following: 

This  case  is  now  in  its  thlrteeuth  year 
before  this  court,  having  been  filed  in  1968, 
Atlanta  in  1961-63  was  one  of  the  first  major 
southern  cities  officially  abandoning  the  dual 
school  system.  In  Its  court  experience,  the 
original  desegregation  order  was  one  oi  the 
few  unappealed  and  assented  to.  Periodically 


as  each  new  specific  to  Brotrn  v.  Topeka 
was  belatedly  developed  by  the  higher  courts, 
the  School  Board  has  been  returned  to  court 
and  given  new  directions  under  such  land- 
mark cases  as  Jefferson,  Green,  Singleton, 
Montgomery  County,  and  Orange  County. 
Each  has  been  accepted  and  promptly  imple- 
mented. In  the  Interim,  the  system  volun- 
tarily accelerated  from  the  early  concept  of 
grade-by -grade  annual  integration  to  sys- 
tem-wide Integration;  It  voluntarily  and  stu- 
diously located  new  schools  and  rezoned  so 
as  to  maximize  integration;  it  voluntarily 
liberalized  its  pupil-transfer  plan;  and  in 
various  ways  Increased  responsibility  for  its 
black  teaching  personnel,  principals,  and 
area  superintendents.  Through  court  order. 
It  has  advanced  from  the  initial  requirement 
of  two  teachers  of  opposite  race  to  each 
school  to  a  computerized  mathematical  dis- 
tribution of  its  faculty  by  race  throughout 
the  city;  and  from  historical  and  traditional 
attendtm.ce  zones  to  a  court-supervised  opti- 
mum Orange  County  plan.  No  one  has  suc- 
cessfully challenged  the  good  faith  of  its 
eleoted  Board  of  Education,  the  appointed 
Superintendent.  Dr.  John  W.  Letson,  or  of 
its  administrative  personnel  throughout  this 
uncertain  decade.  Its  efforts  were  early  de- 
scribed as  "commendable"  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  E:ach  change  has  produced  convulsive 
implosions  within  the  system  and  whait  has 
now  become  the  annual  agony  of  Atlanta 
has  caused  significant  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  system,  both  physically  and 
psychologically. 

When  this  suit  began,  Atlanta  had  a  pupil 
ratio  of  70  per  cent  white  and  30  per  cent 
black  and  a  predominantly  white  faculty;  to- 
day, its  racial  complexion  has  reversed  to  70 
per  cent  black  and  30  per  cent  white  and  its 
4,800  teachers  are  60  per  cent  black  and  40 
per  cent  white.  Prom  an  enrollment  of  116.- 
000  students  it  has  dropped  to  100.000  in  the 
school  year  1970-71,  during  which  it  lost  7,000 
whites  and  gained  1,000  blacks.  The  system 
itself  covers  an  area  approximately  16  miles 
long  and  14  miles  wide  lying  in  Fulton  and  a 
portion  of  DeKalb  counties.  The  Atlanta 
City  School  System  is  a  so-called  "Independ- 
ent system"  in  that  it  is  separately  organized 
and  operated  from  the  county  systems,  each 
receiving  direct  grants  from  the  state,  sup- 
plemented by  local  tax  funds.  It  is  one  of  the 
31  remaining  Independent  city  systems  with- 
in the  state.  As  such.  It  receives  no  state 
funds  for  transportation.  It  has  never  trans- 
ported students,  owns  no  buses,  and  there  is 
no  school  "busing"  available.  Based  on  in- 
formation furnished  by  each  principal  as  to 
location  and  times,  the  private  Atlanta  Tran- 
sit System  arranges  routes  to  accommodate 
students  at  reduced  fare  provided  by  each 
student  individually.  The  system  presently 
maintains  123  elementary-primary  schools 
and  29  secondary  schools,  with  two  units  to 
be  opened  this  coming  year. 

The  white  students  remaining  are  concen- 
trated at  the  extreme  northern  and  southern 
ends  of  the  district,  while  the  vast  middle  U 
a  broad  belt  of  Industry  and  high-density 
solid  black  housing.  The  line  between  these 
areas  is  steadily  creeping  towards  the  ends 
with  Increased  black  housing  and  diminished 
white  housing.  Since  1961,  it  has  annually 
achieved  substantial  temporary  integration 
by  the  establishment  or  construction  of  "line 
schools."  However,  34  of  those  schools  have 
gone  from  all-white  to  90  per  cent  or  more 
black  during  the  period.  This  "tipping  proc- 
ess" is  so  rapid  that  it  sometimes  occurs  by 
the  time  a  facility  deliberately  located  to 
Increase  Integration  can  be  completed  and 
occupied.  Seldom  does  it  last  longer  than  two 
years.  smo«  official  desegregation  in  1961, 
24  new  schools  have  been  constructed,  several 
of  which  have  baen  aspeclaUy  built  to  serve 
federal  housing  developments  in  the  Inner 
city.  Others  were  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
poses. In  spite  of  official  laws  and  directives 
to  the  contrary,  the  bulk  of  such  develop- 


ments have  been  operated  as  all-black  since 
inception.  As  a  natural  consequence.  29 
schools  provided  for  such  "controlled  situa- 
tions" are  substantially  black.  Enforcement 
of  fair  housing  legislation  under  Jones  v. 
AUred  B.  Mayer  Co..  and  TlUe  vm  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  wlU  automatically 
integrate  these  zones. 

The  cause  of  such  frustrating  resvUts  lies 
in  factors  completely  beyond  the  control  of 
school  authorities.  Segregated  housing, 
whether  Impelled  by  school  changes  or  not. 
remains  the  unconquerable  foe  of  the  racial 
ideal  of  integrated  public  schools  In  the 
cities.  The  white  filght  to  the  suburbs  and 
private  schools  continues.  As  far  back  as  1957. 
in  an  offshoot  of  this  case  involving  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  an  all -black  echoed  in 
the  heart  of  the  black  belt,  the  problem  was 
accurately  characterized  by  plaintiffs  wit- 
nesses and  the  court  as  de  facto  rather  than 
de  Jure.  Griggs  v.  Cook.  The  problem  Is  no 
longer  how  to  achieve  Integration,  but  how 
to  prevent  resegregation.  Only  last  year,  the 
parties  and  Judge  Hooper  for  this  court  ex- 
haustlngly  investigated  possible  remedies  for 
over  seven  weeks  of  tidal,  culminating  in  the 
orders  involved  in  this  appeal  and  remand. 
Some  of  the  fruits  of  those  "best  efforts" 
have  already  slightly  soured  in  the  face  of 
evolutional  de  facto  changes.  Through  it  all. 
the  Atlanta  system  has  maintained  a  tradi- 
tional position  of  leadership  in  the  public 
schools.  It  renuiins  at  the  top  of  the  state  in 
pay  scale,  curriculum  development,  and  In- 
novative efforts  In  quality  education. 

HIBTOBT 

In  this  litigation,  the  longtime  standard  of 
measurement  has  been  the  classification  of 
schools  in  excess  of  9  pet- 10  pet  enrollment 
by  race  as  "Integrated".  Presently.  38  ele- 
mentary schools  and  13  secondary  schools 
meet  this  test  In  that  they  have  integration 
in  excess  of  10  pet.  (many  at  60-50)  of  the 
minority  race  at  such  schools.  Of  the  re- 
mainder of  101,  all  but  45  have  either  «»n- 
pletely  resegregated,  serve  special  controlled 
housing  situations,  or  have  been  built  since 
official  desegregation  as  previously  discussed. 
Of  some  46  schools  in  neither  category,  the 
Information  fiimlshed  the  court  reveals  sub- 
stantially the  following. 

24  have  integration  of  less  than  10  pet 
(ranging  from  1  pct-7  pet  black  and  1  pct-6 
pet  white) ; 

7  have  only  token  integration  (less  than  10 
students  of  the  opposite  race,  ranging  from 
1-4  blacks  and  3-8  whites; 

15  are  either  aU-black  or  all-white. 

The  closest  schools  with  a  majority  of  the 
opposite  race  are  located  as  follows: 

TRX    PSXSXNT    SnTTATION 

Less  than  %  mile — 1 

%  mUe  to  lY,  mUes — 5 

11^  miles  to  2  miles— 11 

2  miles  to  8>^  mUes— 29 

These  distances  are  calculated  In  straight 
lines  without  regard  to  traffic  patterns, 
transportation  barriers,  etc.  In  many  in- 
stances, there  is  an  Intervening  interstate 
highway,  railroad,  or  similar  artificial 
barrier. 

Last  year,  1140  students  took  advantage  at 
the  unlimited  transfer  option  In  ^ect.  (Un- 
der the  old  freedom-of-choice  provisions,  an 
unusually  large  number  of  blacks  by-passed 
closer  white  and  black  schools  to  atteixd  a 
"prestige"  black  school;  and  whit*  students 
by-passed  closer  white  and  Negro  schools  to 
attend  a  "prestige"  white  school.)  There  Is, 
in  fact,  no  serious  problem  of  overcrowding 
at  any  facility.  Annual  zone  changes  and  ex* 
cellent  modern  portable  classrooms  are  nssd 
to  take  care  of  Incraaslng  enrollments  in 
either  white  or  black  schools.  There  are.  pro- 
portionately, as  many  vacant  classrooms  at 
black  schools  as  at  white.  The  court  Is  con- 
vinced that  no  device  of  packing  ts  being 
used  to  preserve  segregation.  To  the  con- 
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trary,  croinllng  at  one  school  has  been  used 
to  Increase  Integration  at  another  school. 
The  Board  assures  the  co\irt  there  wlU  be  no 
problem  of  overcrowding  at  any  school  dur- 
ing 1971-72. 

Wh«n  the  remand  Isstied,  the  Board 
proo^tly  agreed  to  the  specifics  required 
therein  by  formulating  plans  with  the  At- 
lanta  Transit  System  to  aff<»x!  transporta- 
tion by  direct  grants  to  the  students  talcing 
advantage  of  the  majorlty-to-mlnorlty  trans- 
fer option.  Prior  thereto  and  following  the 
Issuance  of  Swann,  it  formed  admlztlstratlve 
task  forces  to  study  the  possibilities  of  In- 
creasing Integration  by  pairing,  rexonlng 
again,  etc.  All  of  those  efforts  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  court  and  representatives  of 
the  plaintiffs.  Pairing  or  additional  zone 
changes  along  the  line  either  produce  sub- 
stantial hardship  and  •  •  •  Increases  In 
travel  time  for  the  children  Invcdved  or  seri- 
ously imperils  existing  integration  at  one  of 
the  schools  involved.  In  either  event,  the  end 
result  at  best  would  accomplish  only  a  tem- 
porary change  soon  to  be  wiped  out  in  the 
historical  pattern  already  established. 

With  the  exception  of  an  innovation  In 
the  transfer  system,  no  single  measure  ap- 
pears hopeful  under  the  circumstances. 
There  Is  evidence  In  the  prior  record  that  At- 
lanta has  encouraged  rnarimum  majority-to- 
nxinorlty  transfers  on  an  Individual  basis. 
The  court  reasons  that  if  such  transfers 
could  be  effected  on  a  biis-load  basis,  the 
prospects  can  be  enhanced.  The  Atlanta 
Transit  System  Is  In  dire  straits  itself.  How- 
ever, It  has  agreed  to  allow  the  Board  to 
utilize  the  same  total  number  of  busses  pre- 
viously employed  on  an  individual  pick-up 
route  basis  for  "group  transfers."  Thus,  if 
a  bus-load  group  of  students  In  one  area  c^t 
f(»'  a  transfer  to  a  particular  school  of  the 
opposite  race  in  another  area,  they  can  be 
transported  at  the  same  time  In  the  same 
bus  rather  than  Individually  along  with  the 
general  public.  The  attached  order  so  pro- 
vides. 

Additionally,  the  Board  has  agreed  to  make 
special  efforts  in  the  black  area  to  encourage 
such  group  transfers  through  its  area  super- 
intendents and  other  personnel  stationed 
there.  Already,  It  has  given  wlde-^ubllclty  to 
the  new  transfer  option  through  local  news- 
papers, television,  and  radio.  Over  lOO.CXX) 
bulletins  have  been  placed  In  the  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  a  teacher  is  on  duty  to  ex- 
plain the  plan  to  all  interested  parties.  A 
central  InlormAtlon  center  with  a  publicized 
telephone  number  has  been  established  to 
imfxart  the  details  to  anyone  Inquiring.  Each 
pupU  may  readily  apply  for  the  new  transfer 
at  the  school  he  last  attended  on  a  quarterly 
basis  on  or  before  two  days  before  the  quar- 
ter opening. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Other  than  the  above,  it  Is  apparent  that 
the  only  device  which  could  effect  any  signif- 
icant change  Is  mass-bussing  in  an  endeavor 
to  achieve  a  30  pct-70  pet  ratio  throughout 
the  system.  As  seen,  distances  alone  would 
require  40  minutes  or  more  for  each  chUd 
transported  and  all  of  this  would  have  to  be 
achieved  by  a  system  which  has  no  buses, 
no  drivers,  and  no  funds  with  which  to  ac- 
quire and  operate  them.  The  pairing  of  non- 
contiguous attendance  sonee  is.  under  urban 
circumstances  where  a  half-mile  for  a  school 
child  Is  a  long  distance  to  walk,  but  another 
term  for  bussing.  The  court  has  considered 
the  posstbUlty  of  requiring  the  transporta- 
tion of  black  students  from  the  center  to  the 
white  ends.  This  move  is  opposed  by  a  laige 
group  of  blacks  except  on  a  voluntary  basis 
as  described.  On  the  facts  alone,  the  court 
concludes  that  wboleaale  tniaslng  Is  neither 
"reasonable,  feasible,  or  workable." 

Of  paramount  slgnlflcance.  however.  Is  the 
obvious  result.  Atlanta  now  stands  on  the 
brink  of  becoming  an  all-black  city.  A  fruit- 
basket  turnover  through  bussing  to  create  a 


30  per  cent  whlte-70  per  cent  black  uniform- 
ity throughout  the  system  would  unques- 
tionably cause  such  a  result  In  a  few  months 
time.  Intelligent  black  and  white  leadership 
In  the  community  realizes  and  fears  it.  Re- 
8fx>nsU>le  citizens  both  In  scd  out  of  the 
school  system  are  deeply  concerned  with  pres- 
ervation of  the  blraclal  Identity  of  the  city. 
Without  It.  the  ultimate  goal  of  equality  in 
all  its  aspects  is  doomed  and  Atlanta's  posi- 
tion of  leadership  is  severely  threatened. 

The  Atlanta  School  Board  Is  made  up  of 
ten  members,  three  of  whom  are  black.  Its 
chairman  is  Dr.  Benj«unln  Mays,  a  respected 
black  educator  and  civU  rights  leader.  The 
Board  deems  It  unrealistic  to  go  further  than 
stated  aovd  unwise  to  do  so.  The  Binacial 
Committee  appointed  by  this  court  Is  com- 
posed of  ten  outstanding  civic  and  business 
leaders,  five  of  each  race.  Its  chairman  is  Mr. 
Lyndon  Wade,  the  black  Eixecutlve  Secretary 
of  the  Urban  League.  A  majority  of  9  of  its 
members  have  furnished  the  court  with  a 
resolution  praising  the  Board's  efforts  and 
recommending  no  further  action.  (The  tenth 
member  was  out  of  the  city  for  an  extended 
absence.)  Short  of  mass  bussing,  the  plain- 
tiffs whose  counsel  and  advisors  have  vast 
experience  in  such  matters  can  offer  no  other 
alternatives.  The  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  has  long  ago  approved 
the  present  plans. 

The  remedy  of  mass  busing  under  these 
circumstances  is  rejected.  Nor  is  it  deemed 
required  under  Swann.  "An  objection  to 
transportation  of  students  may  have  validity 
when  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is  so 
great  as  to  risk  either  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren or  significantly  Impinge  on  the  edu- 
cational process." 

The  time  and  distance  which  would  be  in- 
volved la  Impractical,  particularly  for  chil- 
dren In  the  primary  and  elementary  grades. 
If  the  premise  of  Brown  is  correct  and  edu- 
cation in  an  all-black  system  Is  Injurious, 
then  certainly  the  results  here  would  im- 
pinge the  educational  process  for  the  chil- 
dren remaining.  At  least  now  there  Is 
complete  Integration  administratively  and 
substantial  integration  In  pupil  assignment. 
In  a  similar  situation  (Memphis),  the  Sixth 
Circuit  in  its  post-Swann  remand,  indicated 
that  the  "extensive  transportation  of  pupils 
to  schools  all  over  the  city,  regardless  of 
distances  Involved  In  order  to  establish  a 
fixed  ratio  In  each  school"  Is  not  required: 
and  seemingly  recommends  that  the  trial 
court  review  all  of  those  other  devices  al- 
ready considered  in  Atlanta. 

Swann  holds  that  once  de  Jure  status  is 
removed  that  a  school  district  is  not  required 
to  reintegrate  continually  due  to  de  facto 
changes.  "Neither  school  authorities  nor  dis- 
trict courts  are  constitutionally  required  to 
make  year-by-year  adjustments  of  the  racial 
composition  of  student  bodies  once  the 
affirmative  duty  to  desegregate  has  been 
accomplished  and  racial  discrimination 
through  official  action  is  eliminated  from  the 
system."  On  this  basis,  there  is  considerable 
merit  to  the  position  that  this  case  ought  to 
be  dismissed  forthwith.  Atlanta's  de  Jure 
status  has  long  since  been  removed  by  Board 
action  and  by  successive  court  decrees.  Its 
present  problems  are  entirely  de  facto.  There 
U  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  affirmative 
action  by  the  board  to  increase  segregation. 
To  the  contrary,  all  official  action  for  many 
years  has  been  to  promote  Integration.  It 
appears  to  be  a  unitary  system  "within 
which  no  person  is  to  be  effectively  excluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race  or  color."  On 
such  basis,  Atlanta  is  entitled  to  a  dismissal. 

However,  should  Swann  be  considered  as  a 
starting  point  for  such  a  gocd,  the  present 
facts  qualify.  In  essence,  Swann  holds  that 
the  essentials  of  any  unitary  system  are  the 
elimination  of  invidious  racial  distinctions 
in  regard  to  (1)  transportation,  (3)  faculty 
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and  supporUng  personnel,  (3)  extracurric- 
ular activities.  (4)  construction  and  site 
selection,  and  the  presence  of  an  (5)  op- 
tional majorlty-to-mlnorlty  transfer  provi- 
sion. To  the  extent  that  they  apply,  AtlanU 
has  had  such  essentials  for  some  time.  With 
this  order,  the  payment  of  public  transpor- 
tation and  space  guarantee  has  been  added 
to  the  transfer  provision.  On  pupil  assign- 
ment, the  Court,  sitting  in  equity,  may  uti- 
llze  any  number  of  devices  to  achieve  a 
"realistic  and  workable  "  plan  for  the  district. 
All  of  the  devices  named,  with  the  exception 
of  mass  busing,  have  been  considered  by  the 
Board  and  the  Court  and  optimum  results 
obtained.  Insofar  as  one-race  schools  are 
concerned,  the  Board  has  satisfied  its  burden 
of  showing  that  "their  racial  composition  is 
not  the  result  of  present  or  past  discrimina- 
tory action  on  their  part." 

As  seen,  on  a  school-by-school  basis  there 
is  existing  integration  of  some  kind  or  there 
Is  a  purely  de  facto  situation  occiuring 
since  offlciaJ  desegregation  in  all  but  15  all- 
black  or  all-whte  schools,  or  less  than  10  pet. 
of  the  total  facilities  In  operation.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  Implementation  of  the  attached 
order,  the  system  wlU  be  Judicially  declared 
unitary  and  a  dismissal  will  be  directed  on 
January  I,  1972.  the  court  retaining  the  In- 
herent Jurisdiction  to  deal  with  future  prob- 
lems. (In  this  respect,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  for  the  present,  the  Singleton-type 
faculty  assignment  ordered  by  the  court  on 
March  20,  1970,  calls  for  an  annual  adjust- 
ment. See  Carter  v.  West  Feliciana  Parish 
School  Board,  432  P.  2d  875  (5th  Clr.  1970). 
Implicit  in  the  attached  order  Is  the  admoni- 
tion that  it  be  so  administered  until  further 
direction  is  received.)  But.  in  the  absence  of 
a  showing  that  either  the  school  authorities 
or  some  other  agency  of  the  State  has  delib- 
erately attempted  to  fix  or  alter  demographic 
patterns  to  affect  the  racial  composition  of 
the  schools,  further  intervention  by  a  dis- 
trict court  should  not  be  necessary. 

COMMENT 

Looking  ahead,  the  court  Is  compelled  to 
note  that  the  critical  point  for  public  educa- 
tion in  the  City  of  Atlanta  and  its  environs 
has  been  reached.  The  situation  calls  for  a 
sweeping  examination  of  its  relationship  to 
housing,  planning,  finances,  rapid  transit  and 
aU  the  other  external  factors  which  vitally 
affect  Its  role  in  the  community.  Apparently, 
no  serious  effort  has  been  expended  on  the 
question  of  consolidation  of  the  Atlanta  sys- 
tem with  the  F^llton  County  system.  In  terms 
of  efficiency,  taxes  and  quality  education, 
such  consolidations  normally  produce  long- 
range  Improvements.  In  terms  of  the  cur- 
rent problem,  such  consolidation  might  well 
produce  partial,  even  though  not  perfect 
solutions.  Certainly  for  many  reasons  con- 
nected and  unconnected  with  this  case,  this 
one  asp>ect  ought  to  be  studied  without  delay. 
In  any  such  Investigation,  the  proper  vehicle 
shotild  be  community-wide,  crossing  lines  of 
Industry,  government,  and  transportation  as 
well  as  education.  While  the  School  Board 
should  certainly  participate,  it  cannot  func- 
tion sucoeesfuUy  alone.  A  special  Mayor's 
Committee  of  both  races  might  be  appro- 
priate. The  existing  Blraclal  Committee 
might  well  be  expanded  to  20-30  members 
to  undertake  such  a  task.  If  so,  the  court 
would  gladly  entertain  a  motion  by  any 
party  or  the  committee  itself  to  add  sufficient 
members  to  represent  the  other  community 
aspects  Involved.  Short  of  such  critical  re- 
evaluation,  the  Atlanta  system  faces  a  diffi- 
cult task  in  merely  "hanging  on"  to  its  pres- 
ent p>osltion,  awaiting  the  uncertain  reversal 
of  white  flight  from  Its  limits. 

It  Is  so  ordered. 

This  the  28th  day  of  July,  1971. 

SmNiT  O.  Smtth,  Jr.. 

U.S.  District  Judge 
ALBxaT  J.  Hendbuok,  Jr., 

U.S.  District  Judge. 


September  IS,  1971 
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Text  or  teoc  CouitT  OtOEs 


[United  States  District  Court.  Northern 
District  of  Georgia,  Atlanta  Division] 
Vivian  Calhoun,  et  al..  Plaintiffs  v$.  Ed  S. 
Cook,  et  al..  Defendants. 

Upon  consideration  of  thU  case  under  the 
remand  of  the  Fifth  Circuit,  the  defendant 
is  ordered  and  directed  as  follows: 

1.  To  abide  by  the  previous  decrees  of  this 
court  regarding  factUty  and  pupil  assign- 
ment in  the  Atlanta  public  schools  and 
specifically  the  orders  of  February  9,  1970; 
March  20,  1970:  and  August  31,  1970. 

2.  To  provide  for  majority-to-mlnorlty 
transfers  by  application  at  the  school  last 
attended  or  at  the  central  office  each  quarter 
of  the  school  year  at  any  time  on  or  before 
the  second  day  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  with  space  to  be  guaranteed  each  ap- 
plicant at  the  school  of  his  choice. 

3.  To  provide  for  transportation  for  major- 
ity-to-mlnority  transfers  on  the  follovrtng 
basis: 

(a)  Where  a  sufficient  nvmiber  of  students 
from  a  given  conmiunlty,  zone,  or  point  of 
origin  will  be  traveling  to  a  single  destina- 
tion, transportation  will  be  provided  by  di- 
rect-billing contract  with  the  Atlanta  Transit 
System  or  some  other  carrier. 

(b)  Where  the  number  of  children  moving 
to  a  given  destination  school  Is  smaller  than 
a  bus  load,  transportation  will  be  provided  In 
the  form  of  special  bus  tokens,  distributed 
directly  to  the  pupil  involved  on  a  weekly 
basis,  to  be  used  on  regular  Atlanta  Transit 
System  routes. 

4.  To  furnish  to  the  court  and  to  the 
Blraclal  Committee  through  Its  chairman, 
reports  on  at  least  a  semi-annual  basis  by 
October  1st  and  February  1st  of  each  year 
containing  the  date  set  out  In  Appendix  "B" 
of  the  district  court  order  approved  In  United 
States  V.  Hindus  County  School  Board,  433 
P.  2d  611  (5th  Clr.  1970).  If  such  data  is 
presently  available  In  the  existing  monthly- 
quarterly  reports  published,  such  reports  may 
be  furnished  In  lieu  of  a  special  report. 

5.  To  consult  with  the  Blraclal  Committee, 
In  its  advisory  capsiclty,  in  the  areas  of  the 
promulgation  and  maintenance  of  school 
zone  lines,  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  new 
schools,  in  student  transfer  and  school  trans- 
p>ortation  policies,  together  with  such  ad- 
ditional matters  as  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Blraclal  Committee  by  the  School  Board  for 
consultation  and  advice. 

To  the  extent  stated  herein,  relief  is 
granted;  otherwise,  It  Is  denied.  The  motion 
by  plaintiffs  to  hire  a  professional  consultant 
at  the  expense  of  defendant  is  rejected.  Con- 
sidering the  experience  of  the  parties  and 
the  court  in  these  matters,  and  the  obvious 
factiml  situation,  such  expense  Is  deemed 
unnecessary.  Moreover,  such  action  would  de- 
lay these  proceedings  several  more  weeks  up 
to  the  projected  opening  of  school. 
It  is  so  ordered. 
This  the  28th  day  of  JiUy,  1971. 

SmNTT  O.  SurrH,  Jr., 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

AlBKKT    J.   HXNDKXSON,   Jr., 

U.S.  District  Judge. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  la  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  a  period  of  15  mlnutee 
has  been  set  aside  as  this  point  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 


GALLUP  FINDS  ONLY  18  PERCENT 
FAVOR  BUSINa 

Mr.  QAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  en- 
titled "Poll  Finds  Drop  in  Majority's 
Opposition  to  Busing,"  published  In  the 
September  12  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  reference  to  a  poll  conducted 
by  the  Gallup  system  as  to  the  opinion 
of  citizens  all  over  the  country  on  the 
busing  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Poll  Finds  Dbop  in  Majoiutt's  OpposmoN 
TO  Busn«G 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
continue  to  oppose  busing  of  pupils  to  In- 
tegrate the  schools,  but  opposition  has  de- 
clined since  1970,  particularly  among  certain 
key  groups  In  the  population,  according  to 
the  Gallup  Poll. 

In  the  latest  survey,  18  per  cent  of  those 
questioned  said  they  favored  the  busing  of 
black  and  white  children  from  one  school 
district  to  another  as  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance  in  the  nation's  class- 
rooms. Three  in  four  persons,  or  76  per 
cent,  expressed  opposition. 

In  the  previous  survey,  taken  In  March, 
1970,  14  per  cent  said  they  favored  busing] 
while  81  per  cent  expressed  opposition. 

The  decline  in  opposition  since  1970  has 
come  about  among  both  blacks  and  whites 
and  in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North. 

One  of  the  sharpest  Increases  In  support 
was  found  among  college-trained  persons, 
with  the  proportion  favoring  busing  having 
almost  doubled  since  1970 — from  13  per  cent 
to  23  per  cent. 

A  total  of  1525  persons,  18  and  older,  were 
interviewed  Aug.  20-23. 

The  busing  controversy,  which  has  re- 
cently erupted  in  many  parts  of  the  nation 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  school, 
has  strong  political  Implications  for  next 
year's  Presidential  race — particularly  in  view 
of  another  possible  third-party  attempt  by 
Alabama's  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  busing. 

Evidence  of  the  keen  interest  in  the  issue 
is  the  fact  that  94  per  cent  of  persons  Inter- 
viewed said  they  had  heard  or  read  about 
busing  of  Negro  and  white  children  from 
one  school  district  to  another,  a  percentage 
that  far  exceeded  that  recorded  for  many 
other  domestic  Issues. 

All  those  who  said  they  had  heard  or  read 
about  the  Issue  were  then  asked  this  ques- 
tion: 

"In  general,  do  you  favor  or  oppose  the 
busing  of  Negro  and  white  school  children 
from  one  school  district  to  another?" 

Following  is  a  percentage  comparison  be- 
tween 1970  and  today  In  the  proportion  who 
favor  busing : 

March 
Latest  1970 

Nationwide 18         14 

Whites 16        11 

Blacks 46         37 

Northern  whites 17        13 

Southern    whites 10  6 

College    trained 23         13 

High  school 1«         14 

Grade  school 17         16 

Under  30  years 26         17 

30-49    years 16         16 

50  and  older 14         10 

Republicans 11         10 

Democrats    33         18 

Independents    16         13 


When  interviewed,  a  60- year-old  chef  from 
Bayonne,  HJ.,  remarked,  "Busing  is  not  the 
Oovemment'B  business — ^let  the  kids  go  to 
school  where  they  live." 

A  45-year-old  Iowa  factory  worker  said, 
"I  just  don't  see  the  reason  for  the  extra  ex- 
pense— all  the  money  being  q>ent  on  busing 
could  be  better  used  to  Improve  schools  in 
neighborhoods." 

However,  the  wife  of  a  storeowner  in  New 
York  City  eald,  "Busing  may  cause  immediate 
problems,  but  In  the  long  run  it  will  give 
blacks  a  better  education  and  improve  race 
relations." 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  do  so  on  the  time  allotted  me  in  the 
morning  hour,  I  should  like  to  add  to 
my  previous  comments  the  remark  that 
the  article  which  I  have  cited  from  the 
New  York  Times  shows  that  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
favor  busing.  A  close  study  of  the  statis- 
tics Indicated  in  the  breakdown  of  that 
18  percent  indicates  that  those  who 
favor  busing  seem  to  be  those  who  are 
least  involved  with  it — those  who  live  in 
the  suburbs  and  those  who  are  college 
trained.  The  people,  black  and  white,  in 
my  area,  and  those  who  are  affected  by 
the  problem  elsewhere,  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  favor  of  it.  And  I  would  say  the 
fact  that  only  18  percent  of  the  people 
nationally  favor  busing  ought  to  have  a 
strong  influence  on  the  thinking  of 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  complete  accord  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senators  from  Georgia 
on  the  question  of  busing. 

In  my  last  weekly  broadcast  to  my 
constituents,  on  September  11,  1971,  I 
discussed  the  subject  of  busing,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  my  broadcast  dealing  vntb.  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

THK   Bt7SING   Problxm 

Another  Issue  which  I  found  to  be  causing 
grave  concern  all  over  Louisiana  is  federal 
action  forcing  the  transportation  of  public 
school  students  from  one  place  to  another 
for  the  purpose  of  Integration.  This  process 
is  being  carried  out  totaUy  without  regard  to 
its  effect  on  the  education  process.  I  sympa- 
thize greaUy  with  the  parents  who  feel 
their  children's  education  Is  being  adversely 
affected. 

The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affairs 
lies  with  the  federal  courts  and  with  the 
Administration  now  in  power.  Congress  has 
sincerely  tried  to  ban  busing  solely  for  the 
sake  of  integration,  that  is,  to  balance  whites 
and  blacks  attending  public  schools. 

During  the  lengthy  consideration  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Senate  tried  to 
head  off  such  busing.  Section  401  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which  deals  with  education,  con- 
tains the  following  language: 

"  'Desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the  as- 
signment of  students  to  public  schools  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

That  same  section  of  the  law  further  states 
that: 

"Nothing  herein  shall  Impower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or 
otherwise  enlarge  the  ezlsttng  power  of  the 
Court  to  Insure  ooxnpUancs  with  Constitu- 
tional standards." 
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These  chaogM  made  by  the  Senate  were 
known  as  the  Infamoua  Olrksen  Amend- 
ments. In  tbls  manner,  Senator  Dlrkaen 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  protect  the 
northern  cities  from  the  nefarious  actions  of 
the  Civil  Rights  advocates.  By  so  doing,  he 
was  able  to  break  the  back  of  our  southern 
filibuster.  In  other  words,  he  was  able  to 
persuade  his  northern  friends  to  support  the 
bin,  in  the  beUef  that  those  In  the  North 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  law.  His  amend- 
ments apparently  succeeded  In  doing  Just 
that.  Our  Courts  have  simply  by-passed  the 
very  plain  language  written  by  the  Congress. 
In  1968  It  became  clear  to  many  of  us  that 
the  law  was  not  being  followed  as  intended 
by  the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  helped  to  draft 
and  enact  the  following  language  to  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill : 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  to  attend  a  particular  school 
against  the  choice  of  Els  or  her  parents  or 
parent  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance." 

It  was  also  stipulated  that  funds  could 
not  be  withheld  from  school  districts  in 
order  to  force  them  to  bus  students  against 
their  will.  Similar  language  was  included  by 
the  Congress  in  the  relative  appropriations 
bills  for  fiscal  years  1970.  1971  and  1972. 

The  Congress  has  gene  on  record  many 
times  against  the  forced  busing  of  students. 
We  did  our  best  to  Insure  freedom  of  choice. 
Unfortunately,  the  federal  courts  ignored 
the  Congress.  The  courts  have  been  assisted 
on  many  occasions  by  the  bureaucrats  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

The  argument  has  been  used  that  eouthem 
school  districts  have  been  segregated  because 
of  de  Jure  segregation;  that  is.  a  policy  fol- 
lowed under  the  laws  of  the  past,  while  the 
northern  school  districts  are  segregated  be- 
cause of  housing  patterns.  We  are  fast  reach- 
ing the  point  where  the  distinction  Is  no 
longer  valid.  Maybe  we  have  already  reached 
that  point.  I  am  confident  that  when  and 
If  a  national  policy  can  be  applied  equally  to 
the  north,  south,  east  and  west,  many  of 
our  southern  dUBculties  will  come  to  an  end. 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  reason  will 
be  allowed  to  prevail  once  again. 

We  must  obey  the  law  as  Interpreted  by 
the  courts.  But  I  am  confident  the  day  is 
coming  when  the  courts  will  see  that  the 
whole  nation  Is  more  Interested  in  educa- 
tion than  In  busing  our  children  for  forced 
integration. 


THE    IMPORTATION    OF    TEXTILES 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
scribe to  and  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
fMr.  Talmadge)  with  reference  to  the 
textile  Import  situation.  This  problem  is 
getting  graver  and  graver,  and  I  fear  that 
the  talk  about  voluntary  restrictions  has 
merely  been  a  smokescreen  for  increased 
imports  and  increased  Job  losses  in  this 
country. 


NO  PLACATION  OP  REVOLU- 
TIONARIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  recent  years  a  dsingerous  philos- 
ophy has  grown  up  in  this  country,  a 
philosophy  which  holds  that  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  people  should  seek  to 
placate  the  revolutionaries  who  would  de- 
stroy our  Government  and  our  society. 

A  very  perceptive  column  by  Holmes 
Alexander,  entitled  "Forgive  George 
Jackson."  appeared  in  the  Welch  Daily 


News  in  Welch,  W.  "Va.,  on  September  8, 
dealing  with  this  philosophy  of  placa- 
tion. 

Biblical  commandments  do  not  make 
the  sinner,  as  Columnist  Alexander 
points  out.  Society  does  not  make  the 
criminal,  nor  do  governments  make  the 
rebel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent column  by  Mr.  Alexander  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  • 

fvBcrvz  George  Jackson 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington.  D.C. — "Avenge  Qeorge  Jack- 
son!" read  the  signs  scrawled  here  on  the 
walls  and  scaffoldings. 

If  you've  t>een  around  awhile,  the  Incendi- 
ary language  doesn't  immediately  make  you 
think  of  a  young  run-amok  black  murderer 
who  was  trying  to  shoot  his  way  out  of  San 
Quentln  prison,  or  of  the  five  other  men  who 
were  slaughtered  in  the  course  of  his 
thwarted  jallbreak. 

No.  because  it  hasn't  been  so  long  ago 
that  these  same  surfaces  were  daubed  with 
other  names.  Last  spring  it  was  Blnh,  the 
Communist  negotiator  in  Paris.  Before  that 
it  was  the  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  our  enemy  in 
Hanoi.  A  few  years  back,  it  was  Che  Guevera. 
who  was  Castro's  chief  of  staff  and  who 
later  was  killed  during  a  phase  of  his  am- 
bitious campaign  to  revolutionize  all  of 
Latin  America. 

Jackson  was  a  revolutionary,  dying  a  des- 
perado's death.  He  was  a  man  who  had  evi- 
dently maddened  himself  on  Marxian  litera- 
ture which  fed  his  hatred  of  the  white  society 
In  which  he  lived  and  the  capitalist  system 
which  has  provided  living  standards  not 
tnatched  In  any  Communist  nations.  By  his 
own  writings  and  by  interview.  Jackson  gave 
his  own  Impressionistic  version  of  the  theory 
which  holds  that  Commandments  make  the 
sinner.  Society  make  the  criminal.  Govern- 
ment makes  the  rebel. 

Jackson  petBonlfied  the  Revolution  which 
we  have  been  trying  to  contain  for  fully  a 
decade  and  which  shows  no  signs  of  run- 
ning out  of  momentum.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  the  war's  end  in  Vietnam, 
so  long  as  it  Is  an  end  that  admits  Ameri- 
can guilt.  wUl  help  to  bring  about  social 
calm.  These  same  people  and  others  believe 
that  the  solution  lies  In  expansion  of  the 
programs  for  racial  and  economic  equality, 
using  the  police  power  and  the  taxing  pow- 
er to  bring  about  this  balance,  or  even  to 
achieve  a  compensating  imbalance  that  will 
make  up  for  the  past. 

But  Richard  Nixon's  election  In  1968.  al- 
though a  muted  and  confused  mandate,  did 
indicate  a  certain  choice  of  course  by  the 
American  people.  They  clearly  wanted  the 
new  President  to  get  them  out  of  Vietnam, 
but  only  "with  honor"  This  is  a  nice  dis- 
tinction. It's  importance  is  not  whether  it 
is  possible,  but  chlefiy  that  It  Is  what  the 
people  desired  and  demanded  at  the  last 
national    accounting. 

Within  that  concept  of  honor  Is  the  sanc- 
tity of  contract,  embedded  in  our  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  national  Intuition 
which  telU  us  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
a  war  against  any  Communist  enemy.  These 
convictions  have  not  changed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  American  minds.  It  Is  altogether 
unlikely  that  the  country  will  agree  to  pla- 
cate Its  revolutionaries  by  the  sort  of  sur- 
render In  Indochina  which  would  be  both 
disgraceful  and  a  downpayment  on  future 
capitulation.  There  is  not  a  DemocrmMc  op- 
ponent, nor  a  Republican  renegade,  who 
can  defeat  Nixon  by  promising  to  contain 
the  Revolution  on  those  terms. 
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Also,  there  is  forming  in  American  minds 
a  belief  that  measures  of  self-sacrifice  have 
not  been  very  productive  In  calming  the 
revolutionary  malcontents.  Somewhere  in 
the  President's  mental  computer  a  little  cog 
must  have  turned  and  told  him  that  com- 
pulsory race-mixing  has  Its  limits.  It  is  be- 
lievable that  he  has  become  ambiguous  on 
busing  because  he  senses  a  mlnd-changlng 
within  the  populace. 

The  white  society,  hated  by  George  Jack- 
son, has  worn  itself  to  a  frazzle  trying  to 
show  its  love  for  the  George  Jacksons.  Since 
1954,  when  there  was  not  a  black  face  on 
the  Supreme  Court  nor  in  the  Senate,  the 
American  Negroes  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  favors  to  their  race  that  they  were  In 
no  position  to  take  by  force. 

Since  1962,  they  have  gained  legislative 
goals  which  could  hardly  have  been  matched 
if  the  racial  percentages  of  the  nation  had 
been  reversed.  In  three  successive  Presiden- 
tial administrations,  the  white  society  has 
strained  Its  capitalist  system  to  provide  for 
the  Inability  and  unwillingness  of  the  black 
population  to  make  its  own  way. 

But  this  formula  of  self-sacrifice,  which 
hasn't  worked,  is  not  self-perpetuating.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  well  be  self-reversing. 

Ave:ige  George  Jackson?  Forgive  George 
Jackson,  is  about  all  that  his  friends  and 
foes  should  ask. 


MINING.  ENVIRONMENT  MIX 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
persons  interested  in  the  commercial 
development  of  our  natural  resources 
and  persons  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  environmental  heritage  tend 
to  work  at  cross-purposes.  Out  in  the 
Colorado  Rockies  where  the  air — and  the 
thinking— is  often  clearer  than  it  is  else- 
where, there  is  a  unique  mining  develop- 
ment near  Empire.  50  miles  west  of  Den- 
ver. There  the  Climax  Molybdenum  Co.. 
has  a  $250  million  mining  operation 
which  was  planned  and  is  being  carried 
out  with  the  cooperation  of  the  major 
environmental  groups  of  the  State.  A  de- 
scription of  this  imusual  but  mutually 
beneficial  arrangement  was  published  in 
the  Denver  Post  August  18  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  Dick  Prouty.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mining.    Environment    Mix 
By  Dick  Prouty 

Empire — Can  a  herculean  mining  op>era- 
tlon  costing  $250  million  and  taking  eight 
years  Just  to  begin  production  be  compatible 
with  the  Rocky  Mountain  environment? 

For  the  Henderson  Project  of  Climax 
Molybdenum  Company  the  answer  seems  to 
be  "yes." 

The  Henderson  Project  is  a  plan  to  mine 
molybdenum  ore  under  12.315  foot  Red 
Mountain  8  miles  west  of  here,  about  60 
miles  west  of  Denver. 

The  ore  body,  with  about  4^  to  5  pounds 
of  molybdenum  being  extracted  per  ton  of 
ore.  is  large  enough  to  last  30  or  more  years. 
Climax  officials  say. 

50    Mn.UON    POT7NDS 

Annual  production  Is  to  be  50  million 
pounds  of  molybdenum. 

The  second  of  three  Henderson  shafts  now 
Is  being  put  down  3.100  feet  Into  the  same 
mountain  from  which  Climax'  Urad  Mine 
is  extracting  ore.  Later  a  third  shaft  will 
be  sunk. 

To  get  the  ore  to  the  mill,  14.6  miles  away. 
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a  lO-mUe-loiig  tunnel  U  being  bored  be- 
tween the  mine,  under  the  Oontlnental 
Divide  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  WlUlams 
Folk  River. 

Harold  Wright,  Henderaon  mine  manager, 
said  that  when  full  production  gets  uxuler 
way — target  date  In  1076 — six  completely 
automated  electric  trains  with  30  cars  each 
will  be  shuttling  back  and  forth  between 
mine  and  mill. 

"They're  completely  automated,  there's  no 
one  m  them  at  all,"  Wright  said  of  the  trains, 
which  are  a  low-profile  narrow-gauge  type. 
Each  train  will  have  four.  60-ton  rated 
locomotives  of  the  Swedish  ASEA  manufac- 
ture, he  said. 

At  the  mill,  where  a  mountain  is  being 
leveled  for  the  site  of  a  crusher  and  mill,  two 
tailings  ponds  and  a  water  reservoir  also  are 
under  construction. 

According  to  BUI  Reno.  Climax  construc- 
tion engineer,  the  tailings  ponds  wUl  require 
about  130  acres  of  the  18.000  acres  of  land 
Climax  has  bought  In  the  WUllams  Fork 
drainage. 

The  project  Isn't  Just  Climax.  It's  also  the 
product  of  the  Thome  Ecological  Foundation. 
Boulder,  the  Denver-based  Rocky  Mountain 
Center  on  Environment  (ROMCOE),  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Colorado  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission,  the  Colorado  Open  Space 
Council  and  others. 

But  it  Is  Climax,  a  subsidiary  of  American 
MetaU  Climax,  New  York  City,  that's  paying 
the  bill.  The  environmental  safeguards  were 
undertaken  with  "a  great  deal  of  appr^en- 
slon  on  both  sides  on  how  It  would  work  out." 
sala  Jim  GUI  11  and.  a  Colorado  native  who  Is 
director  of  environmental  controls  for  Cli- 
max. 

How  much  the  environmental  considera- 
tions will  cost  hasn't  been  calculated.  But 
it's  plenty,  a  company  oflSclal  said. 

The  first  environmental  controls  were  ex- 
tensions of  conservation  measures  worked  out 
between  the  U^S.  Forest  Service  and  Climax 
in  the  early  1960s  when  the  Urad  mine  was 
reopened. 

The  Colorado  Water  Pollution  Control 
Commission  dldnt  even  exist  then,  but  the 
CUmax  representative,  the  late  Ernie  Jones, 
pioneered  the  ecological  outlook  with  Neil 
Edstrom.  former  Idaho  Springs  forest  ranger. 
The  Henderson  lode  was  discovered  in  the 
mid  1960s.  The  scope  of  mining  more  than 
300  million  tons  of  ore.  of  having  water  for 
milling.  Ulllng  ponds  for  nearly  1.900  pounds 
of  mill  waste  per  ton,  power  lines,  roads, 
housing  for  workers  and  other  Impacts  on 
the  environment  generated  studies  on  the 
ecological  significance  of  the  development. 

Stan  Dempsey.  Climax  attorney,  was  active 
In  conservation  work  and  as  plans  for  Hen- 
derson were  outlined  he  sought  a  broader 
Input  on  environmental  aspects  from  the 
fiedgUng  Colorado  Open  Space  Council. 

Climax  officials  Including  Dempsey.  Don 
Stephens  and  Bill  Distler,  then  Henderson 
Project  director  and  now  in  charge  of  mining 
operations  for  it.  Urad  and  the  Climax.  Colo., 
mines,  met  with  Roger  Hansen,  now  execu- 
tive director  of  ROMCOE;  Bob  Welner.  of 
C06C;  Dr.  Beatrice  WUlard,  of  the  Thome 
Ecological  Foundation,  and  with  others 
worked  out  what  Is  known  as  "An  Experi- 
ment In  Ecology." 

"The  Important  thing,"  Distler  said,  "Is 
that  environmental  considerations  were  a 
part  of  Henderson  from  the  beginning." 

The  cooperative  attitude  of  conservation- 
ists surprised  some  company  officials  and  vice 
versa.  But  there  were  environmentalists  who 
weren't — and  aren't — happy  about  another 
development  Invading  the  mountains. 

"It  can't  be  hidden,"  Hansen  acknowledged, 
"the  landscape  Is  considerably  disturbed.  But 
the  Impact  Is  definitely  minimized.  There's 
no  question  about  it." 

"With  all  the  construction,  you  cant  tell 
now  what  It's  ultimately  going  to  look  like." 
Hansen  said. 
"But  the  way  It's  going,  the  way  It  has 


gone  and  Is  Intended  to  go,  Henderson  wlU  be 
an  ecological  model  for  indtistrial  develop- 
ment. I  don't  know  <rf  anyone  In  the  country 
who  has  done  the  things  Climax  has  done," 
he  said. 

WOSK   WITH   FBOPLB 

"We've  been  accused  of  doing  a  'sell-out, 
of  being  a  turncoat  to  the  environment  and 
all  sorts  of  things,"  Hansen,  a  lawyer  and 
planner,  said,  "but  environmentalists  have 
to  accept  responsibility  and  to  work  with 
people  In  good  faith." 

The  results  of  that  faith  are  Just  beginning 
to  show.  For  example : 

Ute  Creek,  the  Williams  Fork  River,  West 
Fork  of  Clear  Creek  and  other  streams  are 
flowing  clear  and  sparkling  despite  the 
enormity  of  the  earthmovlng  and  other  work 
being  done  near  them. 

Clumps  of  trees  at  the  mine,  near  the  rail- 
road and  power  line  rights  of  way  were  left 
standing  Instead  of  being  cut  down.  In  one 
case  a  spruce-fir  stand  with  trees  more  than 
300  years  old  still  stands — a  power  line  route 
was  changed  Instead  of  cutting  the  trees. 

BSO    TSKXS    MOVKD 

More  than  $20,000  was  spent  to  dig  up  860 
trees — aspen,  fir.  spruce,  pine — from  4  to  40 
feet  high  and  transplant  them  to  provide  a 
100-yard-long  test  screen  to  a  huge  tailing 
pond.  The  test  plot,  that  Is  watered  almost 
dally,  will  show  what  kind  of  trees  can  best 
survive  the  transplant  shock.  Eventually 
more  trees  will  be  moved  to  form  a  screen 
more  than  a  third  of  a  mUe  long. 

While  more  than  300  acres  of  timber  were 
harvested,  much  of  the  waste  was  chipped  for 
mulch  Instead  of  being  burned. 

TopsoU  Is  stockpiled  until  final  earth  mov- 
ing and  construction  Is  complete  and  then 
it  will  be  distributed,  seeded  and  planted  with 
grasses,  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  10,000  gallons  of  water  needed  each 
minute  in  the  milling  process  Is  to  be  re- 
cycled, a  process  that  saves  water  and  avoids 
pollution. 

The  5,000  gallons  a  minute  of  warm  water 
encountered  In  sinking  shafts  to  the  working 
mine  level  is  being  aerated  to  coed  and  oxy- 
genate It  before  it  goes  Into  Clear  Creek  via 
settling  ponds. 

New  concepts  In  power  line  rights  of  way 
and  screening  were  pioneered  by  Climax  and 
Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado.  No  more 
wide,  straight  swathes  through  the  moun- 
tains. The  wires  and  towers  are  treated  to 
blend  instead  of  contrast  with  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Acres  of  gTEiss  now  green  disturbed  slopes 
that  would  have  been  Ignored  before.  A  ter- 
tiary sewage  treatment  plan,  almost  a  high- 
altitude  experiment  at  10,320  feet,  is  planned 
for  the  mine  and  offices. 

In  the  next  century,  when  mining  Is  over, 
plans  for  using  the  reservoirs  and  tailing 
ponds  already  have  been  outlined. 

Fundamental  to  all  this  are  the  ecological 
inventories  made  tmd  continuing  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  John  Marr.  noted  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  ecologlst,  and  Dr.  Richard 
Beldleman.  of  OolcMado  College,  and  others 
Involved  In  the  Colorado  environmental 
movement. 

"This  way  we  know  what  the  situation 
was,  what  it  is.  and  If  It  changes  how  it's 
changed  so  we  know  what  to  do  about  It," 
Oiniland  said. 

"Well  have  the  actual  data.  Instead  of 
guessing  and  theorizing,  we'll  know,"  he  said. 
He  was  referring  to  pjant,  wildlife,  water 
life  and  other  continuing  studies. 

One  of  the  really  tough  problems  is  tail- 
ings, reclamation.  Work  at  the  old  Climax 
Colo.,  mine  has  proven  the  challenge.  Dr 
William  Berg  of  Colorado  State  University,  is 
seeking  reclamation  answers  under  a  Climax 
grant. 

PROVIDK   ACCESS 

Not  all  the  environmental  Improvements 
have  worked.  One  that  faUed  was  Climax 


plans  to  open  up  thousands  of  acres  of  its 
own  land  In  the  WUllams  Fork  VaUey,  and 
provide  access  to  the  Arapabo  National 
Forest,  for  hunters  and  campers. 

But  the  guests  drove  their  v^iicles  across 
meadows,  mountainsides  and  In  other  ways 
tore  up  the  land.  The  area  la  now  barred 
to  vehicular  access,  Don  Stephens,  Climax. 
pubUc  relaUons  representaUve,  said. 

"It's  stm  open,"  he  said,  "you  Just  have 
to  walk  or  ride  a  horse." 

He  said  Climax  Is  considering  running  a 
twlce-a-day  truck  route  In  the  area  this  faU. 
Then  hunters  can  haul  their  deer  or  elk  to 
the  access  roads,  and  It  wlU  be  brought  out 
in  the  company  truck  to  the  county  road. 

The  impact  oif  the  enormous  project  and 
anticipated  satellite  development  on  the 
Williams  Fcs-k  Is  a  major  concern  of  Oolorado 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks  oOlclals. 

"It's  going  to  change  deo*  and  elk  migra- 
tion routes,  population  ccMioentratlons  and 
other  factors,"  Paul  Gilbert,  area  supervisor 
at  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  said.  To  the  west, 
aczoes  the  Williams  Fork  Mountains,  devel- 
opment in  the  Blue  River  VaUey  Is  affecting 
deer,  elk  upland  game  birds  as  well  as  stream 
lUe. 

He  estimated  there  are  500  elk  and  about 
500  deer  In  the  area  now. 

WATiK  coMFnrnoH 

Competition  for  water  by  various  Intereets, 
Including  Climax.  Denver  and  other  develop- 
ers is  also  worrying  trout  enthusiasts,  he 
said. 

"They're  irmK^^e  every  effort  they  can  to 
keep  the  stream  clean,  but  it's  the  combina- 
tion of  effects  Including  adequate  stream 
flows  that  ocMioem  me,"  Gilbert  said. 

The  opening  of  onoe  closed  noiches  and 
foot  access  to  the  national  forest  Is  working 
out  "surprisingly  weU,"  he  said. 

DlsUer  said  the  company  spent  weeks 
searching  for  a  mill  and  tailing  site  that 
would  minimize  the  environmental  impact 
Of  36  sites,  only  two  were  envlronmentallj 
satisfactory. 

The  result  Is  a  small  scenic  valley  Just 
west  of  the  Williams  Pork  River,  north  of 
Ute  Pass. 

A  portion  of  the  two-track,  narrow-gauge 
railroad  between  the  tunnel  portal  and  the 
mlU  will  be  visible  from  the  county  road  that 
follows  the  river  back  up  the  valley  frron  the 
Colorado  River. 

The  tunnel  will  be  more  than  52.000  feet 
long.  The  Dravo  Corporation  has  bored  more 
than  3,000  feet  underground  from  the  WU- 
Uams  Fy>rk  side. 

The  tunnel  and  train  are  expected  to  cost 
$60  mlUlon. 


THE  RIGHT  "MIX"   OF  STRATEGIC 
WEAPONRY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Nation  continues  to  confront  the  vexing 
problem  of  choosing  the  right  "mix" 
strategic  weaponry,  it  is  fortunate  to  have 
the  services  of  a  dedicated  expert  of  the 
csOiber  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr..  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  August  issue  of  the  Air  Force 
magazine  contains  a  most  Interesting  and 
informative  interview  with  Dr.  Poster.  So 
that  all  Senators  can  consider  Dr. 
Foster's  wise  judgments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  U.S.SJt.  Is  Headed  Towa«o  Tbchnoloci- 

CAI.   StTPERIOaITT 

It  can  now  be  shown  "with  high  confi- 
dence" that  the  Soviet  Union's  military  tech- 
nology  effort   Is   outstripping   that   of   the 
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United  States,  probably  between  forty  and 
fifty  percent. 

Expressed  In  equivalent  US  coetft,  this  Is  a 
difference  of  more  than  93  billion  annually. 
To  boot.  Soviet  spending  U  growing  at  a 
yeiu-ly  rate  equivalent  to  about  $1  billion. 
This  Imbalance  Is  being  accelerated  by  the 
fact  that  the  US  choae  to  curtail  Its  efforts 
in  the  field  of  military  technology  In  1968, 
concurrent  with  the  steep,  steady  Increases 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1868,  the  United 
States  was  presumed  to  be  ahead  of  the  USSR 
In  military  technology  by  between  two  and 
three  years.  Now  this  lead  U  vanishing  at  a 
rate  of  about  one-third  of  year  per  year, 
which  means  that  by  1975.  or  soon  thereafter, 
the  Soviets  could  lead  the  world  In  military 
technology.  «^ 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  space  effort,  while 
not  Increasing  in  phase  with  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary effort,  is.  nevertheless,  about  sixty  per- 
cent (the  equivalent  of  $2  billion  annually) 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  the  interplay  between  space  and 
military  technologies,  the  greater  Soviet 
space  effort  helps  tilt  the  balance  even 
further  In  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  assessment  of  the  status  and  trends 
regarding  Soviet  and  US  technology  In  the 
fields  of  defense,  nuclear  weapons,  and 
space — the  three  measuring  areas — is  the 
product  of  painstaking,  long-term  studies  in- 
volving the  broad  structure  of  the  US  In- 
telligence community. 

Dr.  John  S.  Fost«r,  Jr.,  Director  of  De- 
fence Reee«rch  and  Engineering  and  the  gov- 
ernment's ranking  weapons  tAohnologlst.  dis- 
cussed the  olgnlflcanoe  and  nature  oi  these 
flnrtlngB  in  a  recent  interview  with  this  re- 
porter. The  more  than  $3  billion  by  which 
the  USSR  outspenda  the  UjS.,  he  said,  "buys 
an  awful  lot  in  terms  of  military  technol- 
ogy and  would  supjwrt  about  half  a  dozen 
new  major  weapons  systems,  including  their 
allocable  share  of  the  technological  base." 
Because  the  intelllgenoe  community's  esti- 
mate of  the  two  countries'  levels  of  techno- 
logical effort  suggested  such  a  stupendous 
difference  and  because  of  its  crucial  impact 
on  the  long-term  security  of  the  United 
States,  "we  felt  we  needed  to  run  an  inde- 
pendent check,"  to  aatlafy  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  others  that  the  intelligence/ 
economics  experts  were  indeed  accurate  to 
within  ten  to  twenty  percent,  as  claimed. 
This  reexamination  was  instituted  last 
year  at  the  betiest  of  the  defense  R&D  ccoa- 
munlty.  In  the  main,  it  hinged  on  a  system- 
atic "calibration"  of  past,  and  therefore 
presumably  meastirable.  developments  and 
trends  in  the  areas  of  funding,  manpower, 
and  facilities  on  the  one  hand,  and  observa- 
ble hardware  and  achievements  on  the 
other. 

DOtTBLZ-CHXCKtNO   DrrKLUGENCX 

The  period  from  19flO  to  1968  was  se- 
lected because  it  is  recent  enough  to  be  rele- 
vant to  the  preeent  yet  allows  sufficient  time 
for  technological  progress  to  have  "sur- 
faced" during  the  Intervening  three  years 
since  1968.  The  "Inputs"  that  could  be  de- 
duced from  the  Soviet  All  Union  Science 
Budget  and  other  economic  Indicators  were 
correlated  with  the  "out^yuts,"  i.e.,  the  tech- 
nological products  of  that  period.  The  pub- 
lished Soviet  budget  provides  only  Indirect 
clues  regarding  military  and  space  technol- 
ogy. Nevertheless,  US  analysts  foimd  that 
over  a  period  of  many  years  the  trends  with 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  unexplained  por- 
tion of  the  Soviet  budget  are  generally  con- 
sistent with  the  observable  combined  levels 
of  effort  In  space,  nuclear  we^)ons,  and  mil- 
itary technology. 

In  addition,  intelligence  analysts  recently 
found  a  way  to  break  out  Soviet  space  ac- 
tivities from  the  unexplained  budget  portion 
Dr.  Poster  said.  This  led  to  the  conclusion 
that,  coinciding  roughly  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  US  moon-landing  program,  the 
Soviet   Union   began   aUocating   the   lion's 


share  of  its  annual  technological  growth  to 
the  Russian  space  program  while  holding 
the  military /nuclear  energy  technology  ef- 
fort relatively  level. 

This  trend  continued  until  the  Soviet 
space  effort  peaked  at  about  $6  billion  an- 
nually around  1868.  In  that  year  the  Soviet 
Union  leveled  off  its  space  activities  and 
began  allocating  its  annual  growth  to  the 
military  side.  The  space  effort  appears  to 
have  been  kept  constant  "at  the  equivalent 
of  about  $5  billion  since  then,"  Dr.  Fteter 
said. 

By  segregating  Soviet  space  and  military 
activities.  Intelligence  analysts  have  been 
able  to  refine  their  estimates  of  the  USSR's 
mUltarily  oriented  technology  effort.  Armed 
with  this  knowledge,  intelligence  analysts 
designed  a  comprehensive  scheme  to  double- 
check  and  fortify  these  findings.  Dr.  Foster 
described  It  in  detail: 

"We  asked  ourselves,  how  did  the  US  com- 
pare with  the  Soviet  Union  technologically  in 
1960?  Were  we  ahead  or  behind,  and,  if  so, 
by  how  much  and  in  what  fields?  And  we 
wanted  the  answers  to  the  same  questions 
with  regard  to  1964  and  1968.  Because  we 
were  looking  back — in  fact  were  measuring 
history — we  presiimably  would  produce  quite 
factual  Information.  We  postulated  that.  If 
the  economists  assert  that  the  overall  levels 
of  effort  by  the  two  countries  were  roughly 
flat  and  even,  then  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
year  period,  things  would  be  in  rough  equUlb- 
rtum  and  there  should  not  be  any  violent 
changes  Lq  their  relative  positions. 

"What  we  wanted  to  know  was  which 
country  was  ahead  In  equivalent  effort  and 
If  possible,  in  what  areas.  So  we  examined 
the  areas  of  mtelUgence,  strategic  weapons 
tactical  weapons,  and  civil  space  activity 
We  examined  more  than  100  individual  pro- 
grama  in  order  to  achieve  a  meaningful  aver- 
age." ^' 

The  analysts  covered  a  number  of  pro- 
grama  in  each  area  in  order  to  establish  dif- 
ferences In  objectives  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  to  "obtain  valid  state- 
of-the-art  readings,"  Dr.  Poster  said.  In 
the  case  of  aircraft  engines,  for  example.  US 
designers  appear  to  place  greater  emphasis 
on  thrust-to-welght  and  fuel  economy  while 
their  Soviet  counterparts  seemingly  stress 
minimizing  maintenance  and  maximizing 
total  thrust.  Similar  slight  differences  in 
objectives  were  recognized  in  other  tech- 
nological areas. 

SOVIET    MOMENTT7M  VERinxD 

By  plotting  and  comparing  the  respective 
standing  of  the  two  countries  at  the  three 
measuring  points— and  in  many  areas— and 
by  taking  into  account  all  Intelligence  data 
Dr.  Poster  said,  it  was  possible  to  reach  some 
baste  conclusions  that,  while  not  startling 
could  not  previously  be  drawn  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  The  study  ascertained  that 
whenever  one  country  pulled  ahead  of  the 
other  in  any  given  area,  it  did  so  because  It 
had  increased  its  level  of  effort  by  a  ratio 
roughly  equal  to  the  ratio  by  which  it  gained 
over  the  other. 

Dr.  Poster  cited  ICBM  technology  as  an 
example.  The  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
approximately  even  in  1960.  But  by  1968,  the 
US  had  moved  ahead  somewhat  in  missile 
technology  simply  because  it  tried  harder 
Similarly,  a  greater  effort  propelled  the  US 
from  second  best  in  space  in  i960  to  a  three- 
year  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  by  1968. 

Across  the  board.  Dr.  Poster  said,  the 
United  States  was  found  to  have  been  be- 
tween two  and  three  years  ahead  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  military  technology  in  1960 
and  held  that  lead  throughout  the  eight- 
year  period  studied.  The  pivotal  conclusion 
from  this  intelligence  study — and  the  one 
considered  paramount  for  reliable  future  In- 
telligence assessments — was  "our  firm  be- 
lief that  In  1968  the  effective  level  of  tech- 
nological efforts  in  the  defense  field  by  the 
two  countries  was  about  equal  (within  a  plus 


or  minus  ten  to  twenty  percent  range],"  Dr. 
Poster  emphasized,  adding,  "We  have  this 
high  confidence  because  we  'averaged'  over 
such  a  long  period." 

THB    DZCLXNT    OF    TJ.S.    TECHNOLOOT 

By  dint  of  the  carefully  plotted  technolog- 
ical positions  and  capabilities  of  the  two 
countries  as  of  1968,  it  is  now  possible  to 
measure  more  precisely  the  present  level  of 
activities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  relate  them 
more  meaningfully  to  our  own  effort,  and 
project  more  accurately  the  future  trends. 
Dr.  Poster  believes.  There  Is,  of  course,  ab- 
solute certainty  that  the  United  States  In 
the  three  years  since  1968  has  reduced  its 
technological  efforts  in  the  defense  and  space 
sector  by  about  (3  billion — DoD's  R&D  drop- 
ped by  about  91  billion  and  NASA's  cut  has 
been  almost  «2  billion  in  1968  dollars. 

So  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned, 
its  budgets  and  announced  plana  during  the 
past  three  years  Indicate  R&D  growth. 

"On  the  basis  of  what  we  see  and  don't  see 
happening,  the  intelligence  community's 
analysts  and  economists  find  evidence  that 
this  growth  la  in  military  technology.  The 
reason  is  that  their  civilian  R&D  effort  is  so 
small  that  an  extra  $1  bllUon  a  year  allocated 
for  three  years  would  be  very  much  In  evi- 
dence by  now. 

"It  is  only  in  the  military  sector  that  they 
can  absorb  an  Increase  of  this  size.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  will  be  another  year  or  two  before 
the  Soviet  programs  started  during  the  past 
three  years  will  begin  to  reach  a  point  where 
we  can  observe  and  analyze  them.  Perhaps 
the  new  missile  silos  that  Secretary  (of  De- 
fense Melvln  R.]  L^lrd  recently  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  are  the  first  in  a 
series  of  technological  advances  that  will  re- 
sult from  the  major  growth  In  military  R&D 
that  is  currently  under  way  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  these  trends  continue,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  gain  superiority  over  the  United 
States  In  mlUtary  technology  In  the  mld- 
1970's."  Dr.  Poster  said. 

SOVIETS  LEAD  IN  RAW  POWER 

Regarding  weapon  systems  in  being,  he 
said,  the  best  estimates  Indicated  that, 
"while  the  balance  Is  shifting  steadily,  there 
still  Is  rough  parity.  The  Soviets  leikd  in  the 
number  of  strategic  missiles,  in  payload.  and 
In  megatonnage.  In  short,  they  are  ahead  in 
raw  power.  The  U.S.  has  fielded  technically 
superior  equipment.  This  makes  it  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  balance." 

The  combination  of  a  Soviet  military  R&D 
effort  substantially  greater  than  that  of  the 
U.S.  superimposed  on  this  rough  parity  and 
"the  high  momentum  of  their  weapons  de- 
ployment, in  the  Judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  will  create  an  unacceptable 
Imbalance  In  power  if  present  trends  were 
permuted  to  continue.  In  the  second  half  of 
this  decade,  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  only 
have  technical  superiority  In  a  general  mili- 
tary sense  but  would  have  accumulated  leads 
that  could  not  be  overcome  or  would  be  so 
costly  to  overcome  In  a  short  period  that  we 
might  face  some  dangerous  years."  Dr.  Poster 
predicted. 

MANPOWER    vs.    HAKDWARE 

The  dilemma  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
stemming  from  this  convergence  of  trends  Is 
made  acute.  Dr.  Poerter  said,  "because,  ob- 
viously, we  cant  go  to  the  Congress  and  say. 
'Let's  match  the  Soviet  effort.'  Also,  the  Presl- 
dent.  In  reordering  national  priorities,  has 
decided  to  hold  the  Defense  budget  to  about 
seven  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
fONP),"  compared  to  about  ten  percent  In 
previous  years.  As  a  result.  Dr.  Poster  stressed, 
"we  won't  have  any  major  increases  In  the 
immediate  future." 

Because  of  inflation,  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  forces  is  auto- 
matically deemed  necessary.  But  Secretary 
Laird  and  other  DoD  leaders  faced  another 
tough  decision:  "Should  we  modernize  at  the 
cost  of  manpower?  (The  decision  was]  that 
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we  could  not  afford  to  have  a  tedinlcaily  and 
qualitatively  Inferior  force,  even  If  that 
meant  further  manpower  reductions.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  have  requested  a  twelve 
percent  R&D  Increase  In  the  next  budget  year 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  cutting  back 
m  other  areas,"  Dr.  Poster  said. 

The  Justification  for  this  Increase  "is  based 
not  on  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  level  of  effort 
exceeds  ours  but  on  the  merit  ot  the  Indi- 
vidual programs.  Some  ninety  percent  of 
them  were  authorized  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  The  current  funding  rate  of  some  is  to 
be  decreased,  and  others  Increased,  with  the 
increases  exceeding  the  decreases  by  about 
9400  million.  There  is  also  provision  for  new 
'initiatives'  at  a  cost  of  about  9300  million. 

"These  su-e  programs."  he  said,  "that  either 
substantially  Increase  the  rate  with  which  we 
go  after  a  solution  to  a  military  problem,  or 
represent  the  initiation  of  completely  new 
solutions  to  problems  that  have  worried  us 
for  some  time." 

TRIAD  RS>T7CES  VI7LNXRABIUTT 

A  key  factor  in  preventing  techiudoglcel 
surprise  from  expsjullng  Into  a  lasting,  deci- 
sive vulnerability  ot  the  US  deterrence  c&pa- 
bllity  la,  Dr.  Poster  believes,  the  triad  of  land- 
based  and  sea-based  missiles  and  maimed 
bombers.  "Our  deterrence  capability  rests  on 
weapon  systems  based  on  tedhnologlCB  that 
can  never  be  precisely  evaluated  abort  at 
actual  combat.  Prom  time  to  time,  we  dis- 
cover, or  the  enemy  can  discover,  weaknesses 
in  one  or  the  other.  This  is  why  we  have 
redundancy  In  the  form  of  three  approaches 
that  are  complementary  rather  than  sup- 
plementary. Each  is  necessary  l>ecaiifle  all  are 
different.  We  dont  fly  bombers,  for  Instanoe, 
because  we  like  to  fly.  Rather,  we  do  so  be- 
cause bombers  have  different  basing  modes, 
they  peneta-ate  differently,  and  they  must  be 
defended  against  differently.  By  contrast, 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs  have  certain  common 
penetration  charactertstics  that  can  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  defender.  However,  while  the 
Mlnuteman  trajectories  are  rather  flxed,  hav- 
ing to  come  from  the  north,  Polaris  can  come 
from  many  different  directions." 

In  terms  of  basing  modes,  he  said,  "Mln- 
uteman is  based  on  our  own  soU  where  we 
have  control  over  it.  Polaris  Is  based  at  sea 
where,  hopefully,  it  is  hidden.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can't  be  there  to  watch  it." 

Dr.  Poster  elaborated  on  his  recent  state- 
ment that  the  Soviets  might  well  invest  In 
major  R&D  to  try  to  make  the  "sea  trans- 
parent": "Nobody  can  provide  the  technical 
assurance  that  In  the  next  ten  yean  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  find  Polaris  submarines. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  Soviets  have  made 
a  rather  major  effort  In  deploying  the  SS-9s 
BO  as  to  have  the  capability  to  attack  Mln- 
uteman. Tills  effort  is  in  the  vicinity  of  be- 
tween 910  and  916  billion. 

"In  attempting  to  go  after  submarines.  It 
is  certainly  not  Inconceivable  that  a  similar 
expenditure  could  produce  similar  pesults. 
Por  some  reason,  people  who  discuss  ASW 
(antisubmarine  warfare]  think  in  terms  of 
91  to  92  billion  as  being  an  appropriate  level 
for  such  a  purpose." 

Pew  allow  for  the  possibility  that  the  So- 
viets might  "be  wlUing  to  spend  between  910 
and  920  bUUon,  which  mlight  well  inovlde 
them  with  an  ASW  breakthrough.  However, 
It  is  Just  because  of  this  poeslbdllty  that  the 
US  Navy  is  making  aggressive  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  Invulnerability  of  our  underwater- 
launched  mlasile  systems,"  Dr.  1^3Ster 
stressed. 

THE    B-l'S    BOLE 

Regarding  the  Air  Force's  B-1  stmteglc 
bombers.  Dr.  Poster  said:  "For  about  fifty 
years,  bombers  have  proved  to  be  valuable 
weapons  to  flght  vmra  or  deter  wars.  We  know 
of  no  technology  that  could  change  this,  now 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future."  Develoixnent  at 
the  B-i  is  warranted  because  of  the  age  ot 
the  B-62  force  and  because  of  an  array  ot 


other  advantages  Inherent  in  the  B-1  design. 
Dr.  Positer  said.  "Also,  there  are  problems 
with  regard  to  the  basing  at  the  B-&3'8,  ttwlr 
relatively  slow  reaction  time,  and  their  slow 
penetration  speed."  To  some  extent,  be  said, 
the  B-62  can  be  Improved  In  tenns  of  reac- 
tion speed,  and  "this  wlU  be  done  by  ttie 
Air  Force  as  it  becomes  necessary.  The  Air 
Force  la  already  correcting  tbe  basing 
deficiencies  by  moving  further  inland  to 
protect  the  aircraft  against  the  posslbUity  of 
Soviet  sea-launohed  ballistic  missiles  with 
depressed  tnjeotorles.  But  there  Is  no  way 
by  which  the  B-sas  can  be  made  to  penetrate 
to  targets  at  high  speed,  whltdi  provides  a 
severalfold  advantage.  There  are,  of  oouise, 
many  other  advantages  that  accrue  to  the 
B-1,  Including  reduced  [radar]  cross-section 
and  improved  ECM  capability."  (See  June  is- 
sue of  An  Force,  p.  31.) 

THE  647   WAUflNO  STSTKM 

US  detwrence  with  regard  to  all  three 
members  of  the  triad  is  d^>endent  on  warn- 
ing. A  highly  classified  satellite  system  em- 
ploying sophisticated  sensors  and  computers 
and  known  only  as  the  647  Advanced  Warning 
System  is  currently  under  development.  It  la 
said  to  be  capable  of  providing  detailed  warn- 
ing Information  about  Soviet  mlsstle  shots 
about  one  minute  aftfer  their  launch.  Dr. 
Poster  declined  to  discuss  specifics  but 
termed  the  S47  system  "a  very  significant 
advance  that  appears  to  be  meeting  the 
specifications  we  have  set  for  it." 

He  said  the  system  is  not  yert  fully  de- 
ployed, adding  thsA  when  It  is,  "It  can  give 
the  President  the  option  to  make  decisions 
much  earlier  than  otherwise  possible.  Ad- 
vanced warning  Is  terribly  important.  It  gives 
him  the  opportunity  to  contact  the  other 
side  during  the  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes 
before  Impact,  which  would  be  vital  If  mis- 
understandings or   mistakes  are  involved." 

Soviet  capabilities  in  the  field  of  advanced 
warning  are  "not  fully  known  to  us,  although 
they  are  working  hard  in  this  area,"  he  said. 
Dr.  Poster  added  that  the  Soviets  have  dem- 
onstrated some  capability  to  Intercept 
satellites.  The  United  States  does  not  have 
"this  capability,  although  we  could  develop 
it  if  we  wanted  to." 

Dr.  Foster  rejected  the  suggestion  thait  the 
647  system  would  enhance  the  survivability 
of  the  Mlnuteman  force.  "I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  rest  the  Mlnuteman  deter- 
rence capability  on  the  requirement  that  if 
It  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be  fired  before  it  Is 
attacked.  Warning  Ls  simply  no  substitute  for 
survivability." 

Dr.  Foster  also  expressed  opposition  to 
efforts  to  develop  recallable  warheads  as  an 
extension  of  ICBMs,  as  proposed  by  some 
military  planners.  "In  my  opinion,  recallable 
warheads  don't  make  sense  and  provide  no 
particular  advantage.  It  is,  of  covirse,  possible 
to  launch  rockets  on  warning  and  to  have 
these  rockets  place  warheads  In  orbit.  But 
once  they  are  in  orbit,  they  are  on  a  given 
trajectory,  and  it  takes  enormous  anunints  of 
energy  to  bring  them  back  to  earth  on  the 
right  trajectory  to  hit  a  specific  target.  The 
other  alternative  is  to  wait  for  a  week  or  so 
until  they  come  to  the  right  point,  and  then 
deboost  them  to  bring  them  down.  Because 
it  takes  a  large  amount  of  energy  to  maneu- 
ver them  and  to  deboost  them,  the  payload 
of  such  a  system  is  reduced  by  a  factc»-  of 
three  to  ten.  Also,  they  have  trouble  In  regard 
to  timing.  In  addition,  I  dont  believe  that, 
on  the  long  term,  the  survlvalHllty  of  a  war- 
head In  space  Is  any  greater  than  it  is  on  the 
ground." 

ICBM    HARDSTTE    SXTRVTVABIUTT 

Dr.  Poster  pointed  out  that  Increased  sur- 
vivability of  the  land-based  ICBMs  is  being 
achieved  through  the  development  of  the 
US  Army's  prototype  Hardslte  Missile  De- 
fense System,  for  which  an  allocation  of  965 
million  la  being  requested  from  the  Con- 
gress. He  described  the  interaction  between 
tbe  Safeguard  and  Hardslte  systems: 


"We  remain  convinced  that  the  way  to  de- 
fend Mlnuteman  ICBMs  Is,  first,  through  a 
high-altitude,  long-range  capability  to  knock 
out  the  Incoming  'swarms'  with  as  big  a 
[warhead]  yield  as  we  can  put  on  a  reason- 
ably sized  missile.  The  Spartan  mlasUe,  with 
its  several-megaton  warhead  does  Just  that. 
Spartan  la  coupled  with  long-range  acquisi- 
tion radar  and  local-site  radar.  The  latter  di- 
rects the  Interceptor  to  the  Incoming  mis- 
siles. 

"In  addition,  we  require  a  high-perform- 
ance, short-range  mlasUe,  with  a  few-kiloton 
warhead,  to  function  in  the  lower  atmosphere 
where  the  bulk  filtering  [sorting  out  of  de- 
coys from  actual  warheads]  takes  place.  We 
obtain  this  capability  with  Sprint. 

"If  we  want  to  provide  further  defensive 
capability  against  larger  numbers  and 
greater  sophistication  of  attacking  missiles, 
we  can  go  to  larger  numbers  of  Sprints,  as 
opposed  to  Spartans.  The  first  step  In  this 
direction  would  be  to  add  more  mlssile-slte 
radars,  along  with  additional  nvimbers  of 
Sprint  interceptors.  Further  Intensification 
of  the  threat  could  be  met  with  further  In- 
creases of  this  type.  By  contrast.  If  a  steep 
Increase  in  the  threat  were  anticipated  from 
the  outset,  a  different  approach  would  be 
more  practical.  It  would  consist  of  a  cheaper, 
less-sophlstlcated,  mlsslle-slte  radar,  simpler 
computers,  and  perhaps  a  less-expensive  ver- 
sion of  Sprint.  We  call  this  package  the  Hard- 
site  system,  and  the  Army  has  already  started 
prototype  development.  Further  funding  of 
this  effort  Is  being  requested  from  the  Con- 
gress. In  essence,  the  Hardslte  system  com- 
ponents are  cheaper  versions  of  tbe  Sprint 
system  components  optimized  for  deploy- 
ment in  large  numbers.  Our  preeent  proto- 
type effort  consists  of  setting  up  a  modtile  of 
the  key  elements,  hooking  them  up,  and 
testing  them." 

Dr.  Poster  said  the  system  will  use  conven- 
tional guidance  rather  than  a  homing  de- 
vice, as  initially  recommended  by  an  Air 
Force  study. 

Regarding  the  effect  of  Soviet  defensive 
systems  on  the  credibility  of  US  nuclear  de- 
terrence. Dr.  Foster  named  as  "a  most  vror- 
rlFome  threat  the  posslbUity  that  they  might 
find  a  way  to  design  weapon  systems  that 
oould  be  used  effectively  for  missile  as  well 
as  air  defense.  In  such  an  eventuality,  the 
Soviets  could  have  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  interceptors  deployable  against  our 
ballistic  systMns.  For  tbla  reason,  it  is  vital 
that  we  continue  the  ABRES  (Advanced  Bal- 
listic Re-entry  System,  operated  for  all  serv- 
s^  by  the  Air  Force] ,  which  could  provide  us 
wutr41i»'Tiiea^sto  negate  such  a  potential 
Soviet  technologmj  breakthrough." 

With  increasing  proof  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
accelerating  technological  momentum  In 
hand,  the  time  would  seem  propitious  for 
this  country  to  und«i^ake  adequate  "tech- 
nological countermeasiires"  to  prevent  a  con- 
dition of  "unacceptable  imbalance  of  power" 
from  developing. 

r-14  AND  r-lS  AIS  BATTLE  APPROACHES 

In  his  interview  with  Ais  Force  Maga- 
zine, Dr.  Poster  stressed  that  the  intent  to 
build  experimental  prototypes  of  future 
fighter  aircraft  did  not  aim  at  replacing,  In 
part  or  in  toto,  either  the  P-16  or  P-14  air- 
craft currently  under  development  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  US  Navy. 

"Prototjrpes  should  not  be  looked  upon  as 
viable  solutions  of  our  near-term  needs.  At 
best,  they  could  serve  as  backups  In  case 
oatastrophlc  difficulties  were  to  develop  in 
either  the  P-14  or  F-16  programs,  something 
that  we  don't  expect,"  Dr.  Foster  said.  He 
added  that  the  US.  "a  country  that  has  such 
a  high  stake  In  the  air-superlorlty  capa- 
bility, la  Indeed  fortunate  that  two  major 
and  different  approaches  to  the  air-superior- 
ity mission  are  being  covered  by  these  two 
programs." 

While  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force, 
in  designing  their  respiective  fighters,  "h*v« 
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backed  off  from  the  hlgbact  attainable  tech- 
nologlea— at  least  to  far  as  speed  and  alti- 
tude are  ooncemed,  and  have  obosen  not  to 
go  Into  the  ICacb  3  regime,  which  irould  re- 
qtUre  a  very  costly  tltanlom  design — they 
have  picked  aircraft  with  oapablUtles  that 
cover  the  two  principal  approachee  to  future 
air  combat. 

"If  Oghters  with  longer  range  acquisi- 
tion and  Increased  firepower  will  dominate 
future  air  battles,  then  we  might  be  better 
off  with  the  F-14,  which  carries  a  long- 
range  acquisition  radar  and  the  Phoenix 
mlasUe  system.  On  the  other  band.  If  the 
rules  of  combat,  enemy  Identification,  and 
the  natxire  of  engagements  are  such  that 
the  battle  that  is  being  fought  Is  really  a 
dogfight,  then,  obviously,  the  P-16  Is  the 
best  approach,"  Dr.  Foster  concluded. 

How  Oua  N«w  R&D  Poucr  Rruxs  ow  th» 
EmnrsiTK  Uss  or  Psotottfss 
To  be  able  to  oope  with  the  momentum  of 
the  Soviet  effort  as  well  as  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  needed  modernization  of  the 
VS.  Inventory,  Dr.  Poster  beUeves  that  one 
Issue  of  overriding  Importance  must  be  re- 
solved: 

"It  Is  the  level  of  competence  which  the 
public  and  the  Congress  attach  to  our  man- 
agement of  weapons  development  during 
this  period  of  reduced  and  reluctant  fund- 
ing of  defense  programs." 

This  Is  one  reason  why  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  services  are  extending  and 
refining  the  milestone  approach  to  R&D.  It 
was  formulated  about  two  years  ago  and  first 
used  on  the  Air  Force's  F-15  alr-superiorlty 
fighter  program. 

The  new  approach  hinges  on  hardware  ex- 
perimentation and  additional  prototyping. 
"Prototyping  is  going  to  be  a  major  thing, 
now  and  In  the  foreseeable  future.  It  Is  the 
way  Industry  will  tend  to  go  In  working  with 
the  services;  It  Is  the  way  the  services  will  go 
to  receive  DoD  approval;  and  it  is  the  way 
DoD  will  go  to  receive  congressional  approval. 
There  Is  consensus  up  and  down  the  line  that 
this  is  the  right  thing  to  do,"  according  to  Dr. 
Foster.  The  emerging  policies  represent  an 
amalgam  of  management  lessons  learned,  here 
and  abroad,  over  the  past  twenty  years. 

In  a  way,  milestones  and  prototypes  repre- 
sent common  sense.  A  key  function  of  the 
new  approach  Is  to  advance  the  state  of  the 
art  steadily,  continuously,  and  at  low  coat, 
while  permitting  the  United  States  to  retain 
first-class  design  teams  that  otherwise  might 
have  to  be  disbanded.  This  reformation  of  the 
R&D  processes  encompasses  all  the  services 
and  DoD,  and  "is  being  joined  enthusias- 
tically by  NASA." 

Inherent  In  the  new  approach  is  "a  return 
to  some  of  the  practices  of  the  1950s,  as 
opposed  to  the  policies  of  the  1960s.  In  the 
1950s  we  used  a  heavily  empirical  approach 
to  weapon  systems  acquisition.  In  the  19608 
we  tried  to  reduce  costs  by  more  analytical 
■paper  studies,'  an  approach  that  was,  and 
continues  to  be,  useful.  But  we  seem  to  have 
overdone  It — we  aren't  smart  enough  to 
understand  all  the  technical  and  cost  pos- 
sibilities ahead  of  time,  and  that  Increases 
costs.  So  we  are  'adding  back'  prototypes." 
Dr.  Foster  explained.  At  the  nub  of  this  Is 
prototyping  and  "progress  that  can  be  dem- 
onstrated by  hardware  at  as  many  milestones 
as  Is  reasonable,"  he  said,  adding.  "We  must 
reemphaslze  prototype  development  and  test 
before  we  nuke  major  program  commitments. 
We  must  fabricate  and  test  experimental 
prototypes  as  early  as  possible  to  assure  that 
we  have  an  adequate  base  of  demonstrated 
technology  and  an  adequate  niunber  of  alter- 
nate approaches  based  upon  some  experi- 
ence with  hardware. 

"But  at  the  same  time  the  decision  to  go 
the  prototype  route  Is  made,"  he  said,  "the 
government  must  establish  very  precisely 
what  the  protoype  la  needed  for  and  guard 
against  Us  becoming  a  mere  buzz  word.  We 


must  take  the  time  to  describe  not  only  what 
specific  advance  Is  expected  but  how  we 
will  go  about  measuring  whether  or  not  the 
expected  progress  was  Indeed  attained.  And 
the  government  needs  to  communicate  these 
criteria  not  only  to  its  own  people  but  to  the 
contractor  as  well." 

The  reorientation  toward  more  prototyping 
was  catalyzed  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recently  began  to  examine  US  entries 
In  the  European  alr-superiorlty  fighter  con- 
test (Including  Lockheed's  CL-1300/X-27. 
LTV's  V-1000,  Northrop's  P-530.  and  others) 
with  an  eye  toward  their  xue  as  long-term 
experimental  prototypes  to  advance  the  state 
of  the  art  In  fighter  aircraft  design. 

In  a  practical  sense,  the  milestone  and 
prototyping  policy,  which  Is  likely  to  be  ap- 
plied In  all  major  defense  technology  areas, 
falls  into  three  categories,  according  to  Dr. 
Foster: 

Experimental  prototypes  can  be  used  to  ex- 
plore promising  theories  or  laboratory  find- 
ings, or  to  bridge  the  gap  between  theory 
and  application  in  cases  where  the  tech- 
nology Is  "too  green"  for  direct  application  or 
meaningful  cost  estimates.  Examples  In- 
clude high-energy  laser  sjrstems  and  the  so- 
called  supercritical  wing  that  extends  the 
limits  of  the  subsonic  flight  regime. 

Developmental  prototypes  can  be  used  when 
the  government  lacks  either  the  confidence 
or  the  iirgency  to  enter  a  system  Into  full- 
scale  development.  The  purpose  may  be  to 
gain  Information  concerning  cost  or  schedule 
tradeoffs,  to  reduce  deployment  lead  times 
without  actually  deploying,  or  to  reduce  tech- 
nological or  manufacturing  uncertainties. 
Examples  Include  the  B-1  bomber  program, 
the  AWACS  radar,  and  F-15  avionics. 

Production  prototypes  can  be  used  when 
high-rate,  volume  production  is  planned  to 
prove  the  system,  tools,  and  production 
methods.  This  has  been  the  most  common 
form  of  prototyping  and,  among  the  three 
categories,  the  one  that  resembles  most  the 
eventual  production  system  In  terms  of  di- 
mension, performance,  and  features. 

surcLE-sotniCK  or  compxtttivx  appsoachzs? 

To  advance  the  state  of  the  art  at  a  max- 
imum rate  and  minimum  cost.  In  DoD's  view, 
"the  government  should  structure  several 
programs  In  each  of  the  key  areas  of  defense 
technology  in  order  to  provide  [Industry  and 
government  laboratories]  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  promising  approaches  on  a  rather 
continuous  basis.  This  means,  for  Instance, 
that  we  should  put  several  million  dollars 
each  year  into  the  BCM  field  with  the  expec- 
tation that  every  year,  or  two.  a  contractor 
will  come  forth  with  an  advancement  In  the 
art  of  BCM,  demonstrated  on  a  working 
model."  Dr.  Poster  explained. 

"The  way -We  expect  to  assure  excellence  in 
this  p>rocess  is  through  competition — by 
having  i>erhape  two  or  three  contractors 
working  on  a  given  problem  area.  At  this 
time  we  don't  know  what  constitutes  the 
optimum  number  of  comp»etitor8.  This  has 
to  be  adjusted  as  we  gain  experience  over  a 
period  of  time.  If  a  contractor  does  not  per- 
form, obviously  we  will  consider  terminating 
him;  conversely.  If  his  performance  is  good, 
we  will  be  more  willing  to  have  him  con- 
tinue. Since  this  work  generally  will  be 
performed  on  a  coet-plxjs  baals.  it  will  not 
constitute  a  windfall  to  any  contractors,  and 
we  have  made  this  clear  to  Industry  leaders 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  lAC  [DoD's  In- 
dustrial Advisory  Council),"  DoD's  research 
chief  said. 

While  no  decisions  have  been  reached. 
there  Is  the  apparent  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  pare  down  the  number 
of  Individual  companies  that  need  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  research  effort  in  a  given 
technology  area.  In  order  to  get  maximum 
mileage  out  of  the  government-funded  pro- 
grams and  to  create  additional  Incentives  for 
the  participating  industry.  Dr.  Foster  sug- 
gests that  there  be  an  interfacing  of  "simi- 


lar skills,  such  as  a  company's  work  on  com- 
mercial aircraft  engines  or  airframe  design." 
which  are  transferable  between  civilian  and 
military  applications. 

While  the  new  policy  could  be  seen  as  more 
of  a  nationalized  or  arsenal -type  R&D  ap- 
proach, it  Is  meant  to  retain  a  basic  free- 
enterprise  character  by  providing  for  com- 
petition In  most  Instances.  This  vrtll  not 
preclude  single-source  programs,  however. 
Involving  either  only  one  In-house  labora- 
tory or  one  outside  contractor.  This  method 
is  to  be  used,  Dr.  Poster  explained,  when  it 
provides  lower  cost;  when  there  is  clear 
superiority  of  a  chosen  system  alternative; 
when  only  one  contractor  has  a  given  capa- 
bility; or  when  the  production  Investment 
Is  low,  the  development  costs  high,  and  the 
risk  marginal. 

Competitive  prototype  development  In- 
volving the  same  technology  by  two  or  more 
developers  could  be  advisable,  according  to 
Dr.  Poster,  when  production  potential  ex- 
ceeds development  costs  by  a  significant 
factor.  In  the  order  of  ten  percent  vs.  ninety 
percent;  when  the  system  represents  a  cru- 
cial national  need;  or  when  a  second  pro- 
duction source  Is  required. 

Yet  a  third  alternative  could  be  utilized 
when  basically  different  technologies  thst 
can  satisfy  the  same  need  are  Involved.  This 
might  be  Invoked  when  no  single  technology 
shovrs  up  as  superior  or  when  the  preferred 
alternative  Is  highly  risky  and  therefore 
requires  a  backup  design.  This  approach  Is 
already  In  effect.  Dr.  Foster  pointed  out.  on 
the  Harrier/ Cheyenne /A-X  developments,  as 
well  as  the  F-14/F-16  effort. 

THX    KXTXNT    OF    P«OTOTTPll»C 

To  use  prototyi>es  in  an  economical  fash- 
ion, there  is  to  be  judlcioxis  evaluation  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  Is  necessary.  That  means 
greater  emphasis  on  development  of  new 
components  or  new  subsystems  for  existing 
systems,  or  changing  systems  through  sys- 
tematic alteration  akin  to  the  way  the 
French  aerospace  company,  Dassault,  evolved 
an  entire  family  of  combat  aircraft  from  one 
basic  design  (see  August  '70  An  Poses, 
p.  32).  This  could  range  from  such  Items  as 
Inertial  Instrumentation  to  a  new  avionics 
package,  and  to  such  metamorphoses  as  toe 
changeover  from  the  A-U  testbed  to  the 
YP-12.  (Dr.  Poster  rated  as  one  of  the  cur- 
rently moet  pressing  component  develop- 
ments the  need  for  an  Improved  fire-control 
system  for  alr-to-alr  combat,  which  "If  de- 
ployed on  an  F-4  would  lead  to  a  mission  im- 
provement comparable  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  the  step-up  from  that  aircraft  to  the 
P-14  or  P-15.  Advances  of  this  kind  are  less 
glamorous  but  more  cost-effective  and  there- 
fore must  be  pursued  vigorously.") 

In  the  hierarchy  of  prototypes,  one  other 
choice  can  be  made — between  "bare-bone 
models."  which  contain  only  a  minimum  of 
essential  elements  and  are  typified  by  the  Air 
Force's  AWACS  development,  and  complete 
systems.  Dr.  Porster  stressed. 

POTXNTlAl,   PaOTOTTPINO    FIXLOS 

Principal  areas  of  weapons  technology  that 
are  being  viewed  as  promising  candidates  for 
continuous  prototype  programs.  Dr.  Foster 
told  Am  Poacx  Magazine.  Include: 

Aircraft — fighters,  V/STOL  aircraft,  and 
hypersonic  v^icles. 

Remotely  PUoted  Vehicles  (RPVs)— recce 
drones  and  defense  suppression  weapons. 

MlssUes — tactical  submarine-launched  and 
antlshlp  mlssUes. 

Other  separate  areas  rated  as  candidates  for 
sustained  programs  include  electronic 
countermeasures  and  high-energy  laser  sys- 
tems aboard  airborne  testbeds.  In  the  com- 
ponent and  subsystem  area,  aircraft  engines. 
ml.<«lle  propulsion,  tactical-missile  warheads, 
and  night  sights  for  small  arms  are  candi- 
dates. 

No  price  tag  has  been  placed  on  efforts 
of  this  kind  as  yet.  but  several  hundred  mil- 
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Uon  dollars  annually.  Including  about  $100 
million  for  fighters  and  $60  million  for  avi- 
onics, might  be  considered  likely.  Dr.  Foster 
pointed  out  that  the  present  funding  level 
for  advanced  developments  approaches  this 
financial  level.  The  three  services  are  cur- 
rently reviewing  their  R&D  programs  In  order 
to  select  candidates  for  prototype  efforts  and 
new  "Initiatives." 

Linked  with  the  return  to  a  prototype- 
oriented  R&D  phUoBophy,  Dr.  Foster  said,  are 
new  management  techniques.  Including  the 
creation  of  a  DoD-wlde  Weapon  Systems 
Management  School  at  Fort  Belvolr.  Va.  In 
the  future.  Program  Directors  and  other  key 
SPO  personnel  will  be  selected  from  graduates 
of  the  Fort  Belvolr  school,  Dr.  Foster  said. 
General  management  thrust  will  continue  to 
deemphaslze  contractural  conunltment  and 
focus  instead  on  tradeoffs  "throughout  the 
life  of  the  program.  In  the  past,  tradeoffs 
were  considered  only  during  the  definition 
phase.  The  policy  now  Is  to  permit  and  en- 
courage tradeoffs  In  the  hardware  phase.  It 
is  then  that  our  actual  experience  permits 
their  use  In  a  far  more  prudent  and  practical 
way. 

"This  concept  Includes  cost  Increase  slt\ia- 
tlons.  In  such  cases,  we  don't  just  want  to 
hear  from  the  program  director  that  the  price 
has  gone  up  by  X  number  of  dollars  but  ex- 
pect him  to  state  some  options,  based  on 
tradeoffs,  that  will  enable  us  to  keep  the  costs 
in  line." 


REOPENING  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  been  considerable  speculation 
about  possible  methods  of  achieving  re- 
opening the  Suez  Canal,  the  great  bene- 
fits that  allegedly  would  flow  therefrom. 
And  there  have  been  reports  that  U.S. 
ofiQcials  have  been  putting  substantial 
pressure  on  Israel  to  force  that  country 
to  make  concessions  which,  it  is  vaguely 
hoped,  will  result  in  reopening  the  canal. 

Mr.  President,  such  speculation  and 
reports  are  dismas^g  to  me. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  canal  is  an  event  the  desira- 
bility of  which  is  self-evident,  or  even 
demonstrable.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
reasons  to  believe  that  reopening  the 
canal  at  this  time  would  benefit  pri- 
marily— emd  perhaps  only — the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  growing  naval  strength  in 
that  area^of  the  world  needs  no  encour- 
aging. 

In  addition,  I  continue  to  believe  that 
the  only  solid  hope  for  a  true  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  rests  with  a 
direct  settlement  arrived  at  through  di- 
rect negotiations  between  the  nations 
immediately  involved.  As  regards  the 
Suez  Canal,  this  means  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

I  find  my  views  on  this  matter 
strengthened  by  a  recent  suticle  that  has 
come  to  my  attention.  The  article  is 
from  the  New  Middle  East,  July  1971, 
published  in  London.  The  author  is  Alvln 
J.  Cottrell. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
profit  from  this  intelligent  analysis,  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Implxcatioks  of  Reopewino  the  Canai.  fo« 
THK  AxEA  East  and  South  of  Stms 
(By  Calvin  J.  CottreU) 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  recent  visit  to 
the  Middle  East  has  brought  to  the  fore  again 
the  question  of  the  significance  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  implications  of  Its  reopening. 
This  Issue  helps  to  demonstrate  one  of  the 
recurrent  tendencies  of  U.S.  policy,  namely, 
the  tendency  to  compartmentalise  problems 
or,  to  put  It  another  way,  it  shows  a  failure 
to  see  problems  In  broader  context.  Nowhere 
has  this  been  more  true  than  in  the  Middle 
East,  where  the  United  States  has  not  had 
primary  responsibility  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  British  did  for  so  many  years  and  thus 
never  developed  In  depth  the  necessary  ex- 
pertise. On  the  question  of  the  Middle  East, 
the  United  States  has  tended  to  see  the  prob- 
lem almost  entirely  In  terms  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict,  almost  as  though  this  con- 
flict was  entirely  Isolated  from  the  much 
broader  Issues  for  which  It  unfortunately  has 
come  to  serve  as  something  of  a  pawn.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Arab-Israel  confronta- 
tion when  the  State  of  Isratel  was  estab- 
lished. It  was  indeed  correct  to  see  It  as  pri- 
marily a  dispute  over  Palestine. 

When  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  originated, 
the  Sovlete  were  not  a  Middle  Bast  power, 
but  beginning  with  the  period  shortly  after 
Stalin's  death,  and  certainly  since  their  deci- 
sion to  flnance  and  help  to  build  the  Aswan 
High  Dam  and  supply  Egypt  and  other  revo- 
lutionary Arab  states  with  arms,  they  have 
emerged  as  the  potentially  dominant  power 
In  the  Middle  Bast.  It  Is  clear  that  they  chose 
to  support  the  revolutionary  Arab  cause  pri- 
marily because  they  considered  Israel  too 
small  and  because  they  believed  their  ob- 
jectives could  best  be  achieved  through  sup- 
port of  the  revolutionary  Arab  states,  large 
both  In  terms  of  geography  and  demography. 
It  Is  probably  safe  to  say  that  even  Soviet 
objectives  have  undergone  (Aange  since  the 
Soviet  leaders  first  committed  themselves  In 
the  Middle  East.  Soviet  policy  has  almost  cer- 
tainly had  the  consistent  objective  of  ending 
the  Western  monopoly  over  the  area.  The 
larger  objective,  namely,  to  replace  the  West 
In  this  region,  has  always  been  a  function  of 
the  stabUlty  or  lack  thereof  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  area.  The  Soviet  leaders,  here  as 
elsewhere,  have  been  tempted  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  states  In  the  area. 

The  area  over  which  the  Arab-Israel  strug- 
gle is  being  waged  Is  obviously  larger  than  the 
area  encompassed  In  the  direct  confrontation 
of  the  j>rtnclpal  combatants  in  the  conflict 
Itself,  I.e.,  Egypt  and  Israel.  Indeed,  It  can  be 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  committed 
In  Elgypt,  not  only  to  save  its  investment 
there,  as  is  often  said,  but  to  gain  access  to 
areas  east  and  south  of  the  Suez  Canal,  where 
they  seek  to  reorient  the  policies  of  the  ripar- 
ian states.  The  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
has  become  a  vital  necessity,  given  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Soviet  Navy — a  naval  power 
non-existent  when  the  State  of  Israel  was 
established.  Soviet  naval  power  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  prime  Instrument  for  extension 
of  Soviet  political  Influence.  It  is  against  this 
background  that  the  consequences  of  the 
proposals  for  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
at  this  juncture  should  be  carefully  weighed. 
The  United  States  Government  has  placed 
great  emphasis  on  the  Idea  of  an  Interim 
settlement,  which  would  permit  the  clear- 
ing and  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  the 
belief  that  this  would  further  dampen  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  and  represent  a  flrst  step 
In  an  overall  settlement  which  would  retvim 
Israeli  forces  to  their  Jvme  1967  boundaries 
and  bring  about  greater  stability  In  the  JCd- 
dle  East.  It  should  be  said  here  that,  while 
undoubtedly  such  a  settlement  would  prob- 
ably dampen  the  crisis,  the  crisis  Itself  has 


already  been  fairly  dormant  for  some  time, 
especially  since  the  eatabllshment  of  the  <H:lg- 
Inal  truce  agreement.  In  this  respect  tlofj  ad- 
ditional gain  win  not  necessarily  add  greatly 
to  the  stalemate  which  already  exists. 

In  some  official  and  unofllcltd  Washington 
quarters  It  is  argued  In  favour  of  such  an 
Interim  agreement  that  the  danger  Is  grow- 
ing that  the  new  Egyptian  Government,  with 
the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  needs  to 
achieve  some  victory  or  favourable  progress 
against  Israel  In  order  to  bolster  Its  domestic 
position  and.  that  the  Soviet  leaders  In  turn 
ueed  such  a  victory  also  to  prove  that  their 
Intervention — 15.000-16,000  troops  and  much 
sophisticated  equipment — has  been  bene- 
ficial In  bringing  about  a  victory  for  Egypt. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  Is  some 
force  In  these  arguments,  but  even  such  an 
interim  settlement  will  stUl  leave  the  Arab- 
Israel  confrontation  Intact.  At  the  same  time 
It  will  reopen  the  Canal  and  widen  Soviet 
naval  and  hence  political  Infiuence  Into 
areas  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  South  Arabia, 
and  the  Horn  of  Africa. 

There  are  many  rumours  In  Washington 
and  reports  In  the  American  press  suggesting 
that  the  recent  purge  In  Egypt  has  demon- 
strated Sadat's  greater  Independence  from 
Soviet  Influence.  It  Is  argued  In  some  official 
and  unofficial  quarters  that  the  people 
purged  by  Sadat — and  they  never  fall  to 
mention  All  Sabry — were  the  pro-Soviet  peo- 
ple, and  that  therefore  what  happened  was 
that  Sadat  asserted  his  independence  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  may  all  be  true,  al- 
though so  far  such  views  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported by  few  facts.  Typical  of  such  thinking 
is  the  column  of  two  of  Washington's  most 
responsible  commentators  on  world  affairs, 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak.  Writing 
about  Sadat's  purge  and  the  Suez  settlement 
in  The  Washington  Post  on  May  20,  1971, 
they  state : 

•'Egypt,  which  for  almost  100  years  had 
been  politically  and  economically  oriented  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  came  under 
the  dangerous  Influence  of  Moscow,  with 
Soviet  power  threatening  the  oil -rich  Persian 
Gulf,  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

"That  upward  spiral  of  Soviet  Influence  Is 
now  Indirectly  threatened  by  Sadat's  political 
purge,  but  the  threat  will  bite  only  If  Sadat's 
gamble  pays  off  with  an  Interim  agreement 
with  Israel." 

It  Is  quite  possible  to  view  Sadat's  position 
as  well  In  accord  with  Soviet  objectives,  what- 
ever role  the  Soviets  have  played  In  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  lacks  Influence, 
given  the  size  of  its  military  presence  In 
Egypt  and  the  obvious  and  continuing  mili- 
tary dependence  of  Egypt  on  its  Russian  sup- 
port. Nasser  was  not  necessarily  the  Soviet 
Union's  man,  but  It  seems  clear  that  the  So- 
viet leaders  always  preferred  him  to  the  other 
possible  alternatives.  Certainly  the  same  can 
be  said  about  Sadat. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
had  a  number  of  options  sind  it  Is  conceiv- 
able that  their  Interests,  particularly  with 
regard  to  opening  the  Suez  Canal,  could  be 
achieved  no  matter  who  was  In  power  in 
Egypt,  perhaps  even  more  so  under  Sadat 
than  under  more  enthusiastic  Soviet  support- 
era  within  the  Egyptian  hierarchy.  Clearly 
the  Soviet  leaders  prefer  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  crisis  which  would  enable 
them  to  use  the  Suez  Canal  and  also  enhance 
their  prestige  vrith  their  Arab  clients.  Also, 
equally  clear.  President  Sadat  could  present 
to  his  people  the  retiu'n  of  the  Canal  to 
Egyptian  control  as  an  Important  achieve- 
ment made  under  his  leadership.  Indeed.  It 
Is  conceivable  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
large-scale  Soviet  Intervention  In  Egypt  was 
the  Soviet  leaders'  fear  of  a  coup  which  would 
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■«•  IfMMr  oyerthrown  by  tdie  military  and 
bla  (Uq>Uoeznent  by  elemants  with  a  mora 
aotlTlct  or  Tlak-taklDg  attitude  towarda  co&- 
ftxmtatlon  with  lara^. 

The  Sonet  leaden  face  a  dilemma  when  It 
oraoM  to  a  settlement  In  that  they  must  be 
Tery  careful  not  to  reduce  Bgypt'a  dependence 
upon  them,  since  It  la  the  threat  of  Israel 
which  proTldea  the  basis  for  their  acceptance 
by  the  Arabs.  An  overaU  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israel  dispute  at  this  time  wo\ild  cer- 
tainly not  serve  Soviet  intetesu,  since  It 
would  diminish  the  need  for  their  presence  In 
Egypt  and  thus  result  In  a  diminution  of 
their  Influence  with  their  Arab  clients. 

■nils  Is  so  even  though  the  Soviet  Union 
Itaelf  has  been  extremely  reluctant  to  give 
back  occupied  territory  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  As  the  distinguished  British 
Middle  Bast  historian,  Bernard  Lewis,  teetlfled 
befora  a  sub-committee  of  the  United  SUtee 
Senate  on  March  17, 1971:  "The  Soviet  Union 
la  a  weighty  protector— but  the  Arabs  are 
more  conscious  of  the  weight  than  the  pro- 
tection. The  Soviets  have  a  great  need  to 
gain  some  sort  of  victory  over  Israel  in  order 
to  convince  the  Arabs  of  the  value  of  thetr 
protection.  For  this,  they  must  persuade  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  them  with  one— a 
task  which  Is  not  as  dUBcult  as  it  ought 
to  be." 

It  seems  clear  now.  whatever  the  original 
Soviet  motivations  for  Intervention  in  Efeypt 
and  for  their  generaJ  support  of  the  Arab 
cause  might  have  been,  that  In  addition  to 
extending  and  ooneoUdatlng  their  position 
within  the  Arab  world,  the  prime  Soviet 
objective  la  clearly  now  to  reopen  the  Suee 
Canal.  Beopenlng  the  Canal  would  enable 
them  to  multiply  their  naval  position  east 
and  south  of  Suez  and  hence  increase  their 
poUtic&l  influence  In  the  Horn  of  Africa  and 
In  the  Persian  Oulf  area. 

Thus.  It  is  at  least  worth  some  thouriit 
whether  the  concentration  of  United  States 
policy-makers  on  a  partial  agreement  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  will  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  triggering  otr  problems  east  and  south 
of  Suez  which,  while  dormant  during  the  long 
period  of  British  protection,  particularly  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  may  now  flare  up  if  the 
Soviet  leaders  are  able  to  Increase  their  naval 
forces  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  And  this  will 
certainly  foUow  when  the  Canal  is  reopened 
One  of  the  great  loesee  suffered  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  result  of  the  June  19«7  War  and 
hence  those  revolutionary  forces  which  they 
either  support  or  are  sympathetic  to  In  the 
Horn  of  Africa  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
south  Arabia— was  the  cloeure  of  the  Suez 
Canal,    anco   Soviet   crisis   mismanagement 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostlllUee  in  June 
1967  was  partly  responsible  for  the  Canal's 
cloeure.  It  has  been  a  key  aim  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  redress  the  situation,  and  this  has 
pushed  the  issue  of  reopening  the  Suez  Canal 
to  a  top  priority  level. 

There  are  those  in  some  circles  In  the 
United  States  who  refuse  to  accept  the  view 
ths.t  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  great  interest  in 
maintaining  a  large-s»le  naval  presence  In 
the  Indian  Ocea«t.4vfi  iuncult  to  understand 
how  such  a  conclusion  could  be  reached  ex- 
cept on  the  baau  of  pure  guesswork  or  wish- 
ful thinking.  The  Soviet  leaders  have  never 
concealed  their  interest  in  the  area  east  of 
Suez.  We  need  not  go  back  to  historical  ref- 
erences to  Tsarist  statements  about  warm 
water  ports— known  to  almost  every  Uterate 
person  In  order  to  document  the  abldln« 
Soviet  interest  in  the  Persian  Oulf-ArabUn 
Sea  area  Perhaps  it  wlU  suffice  to  menUon 
the  much-cited  effort  of  the  Soviets  to  carve 
out  a  sphere  of  Influence  in  this  area  south 
of  Baku  and  Batum  "In  the  general  direction 

^-^•,v^f/?  °"^"-  "^l^**  '«■  dlscloeed 
when  the  Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Protocols  of 
1940  were  opened  to  the  public. 

When  we  Join  these  long-standing  and  de- 
clared interests  with  the  actual  presence  of 
anywhere  from  6  to  20  Soviet  naval  vessels 


In  the  Indian  Ocean — beginning  Just  one 
month  after  the  British  announcement  to 
withdraw  was  made  in  Jantiary  1956  and  the 
numerous  port  facility  agreements  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  negotiated  over  the  past 
•***ral  years  in  the  area  east  and  south  of 
8ue«  (e.g,  in  Yemen,  SoauOla,  India  Mau- 
ritius, and  their  Intense  Intenst  In  the  In- 
land of  Socotra) .  It  seems  more  than  obvious 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  great  Interest  In 
maintaining  a  permanent  and  relatively 
large-scale  naval  presence  In  this  Ocean.  Just 
as  It  has  had  In  the  Mediterranean  since 
1963. 

The  ooet  of  maintaining  the  presence  of 
even  six  naval  vessels  In  this  area  for  the 
Soviet  Union  is  considerable  so  long  as  the 
Sues  Canal  remains  closed.  Indeed,  a  look 
at  the  map  of  the  world  tells  more  than 
words  why  the  Suez  Canal  Is  vital  to  Soviet 
strategy.  A  quick  glance  at  a  map  of  the 
world  will  show  that  the  Red  Sea,  with  the 
Suez  Canal  closed.  Is  about  the  farthest  point 
In  the  world  from  the  Soviet  Union  by  sea. 
It  Is  a  long  and  somewhat  difficult  voyage 
from  Vladivostok  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
It  Is  even  f\irther  from  such  ports  as  Odessa 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  ports  in  the  Baltic. 
But  with  the  Canal  open  the  sailing  time 
for  Soviet  naval  forces  In  the  Black  Sea  and 
from  units  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
would  be  reduced  by  anywhere  from  30  to  40 
days  to  no  more  than  five  days,  and  the 
route  presents  no  hazards.  The  distance  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Red  Sea  through  the 
Canal  Is  about  3,000  mUes.  around  the  Cane 
It  is  11.000  ^^ 

Just  to  give  an  interesting  example,  the 
United  States  which  deploys  two  deetroyere 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  with  Bahrain  as  base 
required  40-odd  days  saUlng  time  from  east 
coast  ports  such  as  the  U.S.  naval  base  at 
Norfolk.  Virginia.  This  is  a  most  costly  oper- 
artaon  In  terms  of  ships  and  personnel  a  fact 
seemingly   unknown    to   many    pundits   and 
civilian   policy-makers.    The   ratio  of   ships 
to  actiial  deployment  for  the  United  States 
for  such  a  modest  deployment  is  3  to  1.  i.e.  3 
ships  deployed,  2  en  route,  and  2  being  read- 
led   in   Norfcrfk.   E>ven   if  we   allow  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  only  a  2  to  1  requirement 
and   this   is  certtilnly   a  conservative   esti- 
mate—the cost  in  ships  to  maintain  any  size- 
able presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  must 
be  considerable  with  the  Canal  closed    But 
the  problem  becomes  quite  simple  with  the 
Canal  open.  The  opening  of  the  Canal  would 
thus  mean  a  quantum  Jump  In  Soviet  naval 
power  east  of  Suez.  It  would  also  mean,  as 
far  as  the  Soviet  Navy  is  concerned,  that  the 
Black    Sea.    the    Mediterranean,   the   Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific  are  a  single  vast  area 
The  algnlflcance  of  the  Suez   Canal   in  a 
strategic  sense  has  never  been  clearly  under- 
stood   in    the    United    States,    because    the 
United  States  usually  met  Its  military  com- 
mitments   in    Asia    via    the    Paclflc    Ocean. 
However,   from  a  European   strategic  view- 
point, the  Suez  Canal  was  the  shortest  route 
for   meeting   military  commitments   In  the 
entire  area  east  of  Suez.  Therefore,  the  im- 
portance   of    Its    reopening    In    a   strategic 
senise  has  been  better  understood  by  Euro- 
peans Including  the  Soviet  Union,  than  has 
been  true  In   the  case  of   American  policy- 
makers. This  important  geographic  difference 
in  outlook  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the 
disinterest  of  the  Unled  States  in  the  threat 
of  Soviet  penetration  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
What  effect  will  all  this  have  on  the  situa- 
tion east  and  south  of  Suez?  Of  course  there 
is  no  clear  answer  to  this,  except  to  say  that 
in  this  area  there  Is  an  abundance  of  unre- 
solved disputes  and  conflicts  that  have  been 
held  in  abeyance  by  the  long  period  of  west- 
em   domination.    As   has   only   too  recently 
been  recognised,  particularly  In  the  United 
States,  these  conflicts  have  been  "frozen"  by 
a  small,  but  acceptable  British  military  pres- 
ence In  the  area  east  of  Suez  and  particularly 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Many  of  these  disputes 
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and  conflicts  win  ahnost  certainly  surface 
In  the  Persian  Oulf  following  Britain's  with- 
drawal  before  or  by  the  end  at  1971. 

Revolutionary  foroes  will  ahnoet  surely 
make  their  bid  for  power  In  the  Arabian 
side  of  the  Oulf.  The  British  withdrawal  U 
final,  and  might  coincide  with  the  opening  of 
the  Canal.  The  presence  of  Soviet  naval  forces 
in  this  area  Is  hardly  likely  to  provide  a  etabl- 
Using  influence,  even  If  the  Soviet  leaders 
themselves  did  not  wish  to  encourage  or  ac- 
celerate the  activities  of  the  revolutionary 
forces.  In  fact,  the  very  replacement  of  the 
western  presence  by  a  Soviet  naval  presence 
could  have  the  effect  of  releasing  forces 
which  have  been  biding  their  time  untu  the 
departure  of  British  foroee. 

These  smouldering  disputes  are  too  well 
known  to  people  familiar  with  the  area  to 
need  a  detailed  examination.  Needless  to  say 
most  of  them  are  not  likely  to  be  resolved  by 
the  time  of  Britain's  departure.  One  of  the 
most  urgent  and  serious  claims  U  that  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran  to  three  Islets  which  an 
near  the  entrance  to  the  very  strategic  26- 
mile  Strait  of  Hormuz.  The  Islands  are  pres- 
ently under  the  control  of  Raa  al-Khalmah 
(The  Ttunbs)  and  Sharjah  (Abu  Muaa).  The 
Shah  of  Iran  has  stated  that  he  will  seize  the 
Islands  by  foree  If  his  claim  Is  not  settled 
through  negotiation.  The  Islands  lie  some  80 
to  50  mUes  off  the  coast  of  the  Truclal  States 
and  the  Shah's  fear  Is  that  they  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  revolutionary  Arabs  if 
there  Is  any  change  In  the  traditional  form 
of  government  which  now  prevails  in  the 
southern  Oulf.  Any  action  by  revolutionary 
forces  in  that  area  could  foree  Iran's  hand. 
The  cession  of  these  islands  to  Iran  is  op- 
posed by  the  second  largest  Oulf  state.  Saudi 
Arabia.  Saudi  Arabia's  Internal  situation  al- 
ready leaves  somethlt^g  to  be  desired,  and  a 
revolutionary  coup  by  the  military,  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  Libyan  example, 
is  always  possible.  Such  forees  could  also  be 
encouraged  by  an  Increased  Soviet  presence 
in  the  area. 

There  is.  of  course,  also  the  dispute  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq  over  the  Shatt-al- 
Arab,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Tigris.  Euphrates  and  Karun  rivers  at 
the  head  of  the  Oulf.  and  also  the  possible 
conflict  which  could  result  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  over  the  Iraqi  claims  to  Kuwait,  fore- 
stalled In  1961  by  the  landing  of  British 
forces.  The  British  would  not  be  able  to  per- 
form this  deterrent  function  again.  Certainly 
Iran  would  have  to  oppose  with  force  such 
an  attempt  by  Iraq,  and  this  could  draw  the 
great  powers  into  confronUtion  over  this  Is- 
sue if  the  Soviet  Union  sided  with  Iraq.  The 
only  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Gulf  is  Its  in- 
sulation from  great  power  rivalry  and  the 
same  is  true  to  a  large  extent  of  the  Horn 
of  Africa. 

Nor  is  an  Increased  Soviet  naval  presence 
In  this  area  likely  to  contribute  to  its 
stability  when  it  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
absence  of  any  countervailing  or  neutralising 
western  naval  forces,  particularly  those  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
so-called  Nixon  Doctrine  envisages  a  naval 
strategy  to  implement  the  concept  of  a  lower 
United  States  military  profile  abroad  and 
that  the  United  States  Administration  thus 
far  appears  to  have  excluded  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  this  concept  in  any  operational 
sense,  except  for  the  very  limited  agreement 
to  build  the  communications  facility  with 
Britain  on  the  small  BIOT  Island  of  Diego 
Oarcia  under  an  agreement  reached  in  1966. 
Congress  has  Just  appropriated  $19  000.000 
for  Its  development,  but  even  this  limited 
expenditure  was  opposed  by  some  as  though 
it  represented  some  vast  open-end  military 
commitment  by  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note.  to.  that  not  onlv 
are  United  States  naval  requirements  In 
terms  of  ships  to  Implement  such  a  Doctrine 
not  being  met  by  the  necessary  shipbuilding 
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programme,  but  there  Is  almost  a  total  dis- 
interest, at  least  In  United  States  political 
circles.  In  preparing  the  United  States  for 
the  possibility  of  countering  the  Inevitable 
large-scale  Soviet  naval  presence  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  one  mvist  assume  will 
follow  a  decision  to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal. 
In  some  quarters  the  Idea  of  the  Soviet 
Union  establishing  a  dominant  poeltlon  In 
the  area  Is  dismissed  as  alarmist  or  even 
accepted  as  Inevitable  and  not  necessarily 
detrimental  to  Western  and  local  Intereete 
It  may  be  recalled,  however,  that  i»iTniiii.r 
views  were  heard  during  the  period  of  the 
Soviet  naval  build-up  In  the  Mediterranean. 

It  should  be  axiomatic  In  the  policy  of 
any  great  power  that  It  be  prepared  to  aoc^t 
the  military  and  hence  pollitlcal  and  eco- 
nomic oonsequencee  of  Its  own  proposed 
peace  plans  or  settlements  by  pooseaslng  the 
necessary  military  and  other  capahUltlea. 
But  one  somehow  obtains  the  unmistakable 
Impreeslon  In  Washington  that  an  Interim 
agreement  on  Suez  will  somehow  solve  most. 
If  not  all,  of  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East  area,  when  In  fact  It  is  quite  possiUe 
that  we  have  not  even  yet  confronted  the 
worst  of  the  problems  whl<^  atUl  lie  ahead 
In  the  greater  Middle  East  area.  Again  this 
Is  due  In  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  tended  to  define  the  protdem  of  the 
Middle  East  In  terms  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  as  though  the  Issues  Involved  and 
the  area  encompassed  by  the  dispute  re- 
mained unchanged  since  1948,  when  Israel 
received  statehood.  One  Is  sometimes  left 
wondering  whether  such  vital  countries  as 
Iran  and  Turkey  are  considered  as  part  of  the 
Middle  East,  even  though  they  are  the  two 
l<u-gest  and  most  powerful  nations  In  the 
area. 

It  Is  certainly  not  my  purpoee  to  down- 
grade the  further  damping  of  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict,  with  all  the  obvious  dangers  It  holds 
for  continued  strife  In  the  Middle  East  and 
the  world,  nor  to  suggest  that  a  great  water- 
way such  as  the  Suez  Canal  should  remain 
closed  forever.  We  ought  always  to  be  cer- 
tain, however,  that  In  our  haste  to  amello- 
ra%e  one.  albeit  potentially  lethal  conflict, 
wwdo  not  contribute  to  the  immediate  de- 
velopment of  others,  which  to  a  large  extent 
have  been  almost  totally  obsciu-ed  by  the 
great  focus  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  tendency  of  the  western  media  to 
narrow  Its  attention  so  much  on  the  Issue 
of  the  day  Is  a  contributory  factor  why 
there  is  not  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Inter-relatlonshlp  between  a  probem  so  com- 
plex as  that  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs, 
and  the  broader  area  over  which  the  struggle 
is  being  waged.  Almost  all  the  conflicts  east 
and  south  of  Suez  whether  In  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  the  Persian  Oulf,  or  In  South 
Arabia — have  become  an  extension  of  the 
Arab-Israel  War.  That  conflict  has  In  turn 
become  a  pawn  In  the  pursuit  of  greater  ob- 
jectives In  an  area  which  extends  from 
Morocco  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Yet,  Ironically  enough,  a  partial  settle- 
ment of  that  war  will  not  necessarily  lead  to 
a  lessening  of  the  dangers  lnheren.t  In  the 
very  unstable  conditions  that  exist  through- 
out the  larger  Middle  Bast  area,  and  partic- 
ularly In  the  region  east  and  south  of  that 
battleground. 


NATIONAL   NEW  COMMUNITIES 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  since 
early  1970,  the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado  has  been  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  establish  a  National  New 
Communities  Development  program 
through  HUD'S  National  Urban  Studies 
"University  Without  Walls"  program. 
The  development  of  new  communities 


offers  us  a  chance  to  channel  our  growth 
into  environments  that  are  both  socially 
and  economically  viable.  I  am  proud  of 
Colorado's  participation  In  this  national 
need. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  have  an  oiq>ortunlty  to  review  this 
new  communities  program,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  summary  of  the 
curriculum  be  printed  In  the  Rkcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 
Thx   UmvcaairT   or   Nosthxrh    Colorado's 

Nkw  CoiCMUNiTiKs  Proosam — Ckntxr  fob 

SFSCIAL  ANn  AOVANCXD  Pkograks 

As  a  welcome  alternative  to  urban  con- 
gestion and  suburban  sprawl,  the  develop- 
ment of  New  Communities  oSen  an  exdtlng 
opportunity  to  create  environments  that  are 
both  socially  and  economically  viable. 

Through  careful  design  and  comprehenatva 
programming,  an  entire  community  can  be 
plarmed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Its  citizens. 
Promising  new  concepts  and  Innovations  can 
be  applied;  social  problems  and  environ- 
mental pollution  can  be  prevented.  By  mak- 
ing provisions  at  the  outset  to  Include  all 
segments  of  society.  New  Communities  can 
set  an  example  of  harmony  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  to  follow. 

Since  early  1970.  the  Unlveralty  of  Northern 
Colorado  has  been  working  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  shape  Its  contribution  to  a  national 
New  Communities  Development  Program 
throtigh  HUD'S  National  Urban  Studies  "Uni- 
versity Without  Walls"  Program.  In  this  con- 
nection. UNC  has  been  designated  by  HUD 
as  the  managerial  institution  In  the  develop- 
ment and  presentation  of  a  national,  program 
of  Instruction,  designed  to  provide  Informa- 
tion on  the  science  of  New  Conununltles  to 
state  and  local  governments  and  private  de- 
velopers. UNC  is  In  the  process  of  completing 
consortia  agreements  with  universities  and 
colleges  throughout  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding for  a  nation-wide  exchange  of  credits 
and  resources.  Curriculum  for  UNC's  New 
Communities  Program  has  been  developed 
Jointly  with  HUD's  OflBce  of  New  Com- 
munities Development  and  HUD's  Com- 
munity Development  Training  Program,  as 
well  as  with  consultants  from  the  ranks  of 
developera  actually  doing  the  work  of  build- 
ing and  managing  New  Communities  and 
representatives  from  consortium  universities. 

OBJBCTTVES    OP    THE    NEW    COMMUNrTTES 
PaOORAM 

To  disseminate  Information  and  promote 
a  general  understanding  of  the  concepts  of 
New  Communities. 

To  Improve  the  technical  competence  of 
private  developers,  federal  agency  personnel, 
and  state  and  local  government  professional 
staff  members  concerned  with  the  planning, 
development  and  management  of  New 
Communities. 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  con- 
tribution which  New  Communities  can  make 
to  national  urban  and  niral  balance  policies. 

To  promote  understanding  of  New  Com- 
munities among  the  academic  community 
and  elected  and  appointed  officials. 

To  provide  new  Information  and  reinforce- 
ment instruction  to  staff  currently  Involved 
In  New  Community  development. 

To  provide  condensed  and  focused  Informa- 
tion on  New  Communities  to  top-level  jxjllcy 
makers  In  the  public  and  private  sector. 

WHO    SHOULD    APPLY 

Private  Developers  and  their  management 
personnel. 

Professionals  In  private  practice — engi- 
neers, planners,  economists  and  architects. 

Individuals  In  the  middle  management 
ranks  of  state  end  local  governments — pri- 
marily the  planning  and  development  agen- 
cies,  (HUD  University  Fellowships  for  two- 


thirds  of  the  cost  of  tuition  are  available  to 
eligible  employees  of  state  and  local  public 
agencies  under  Title  vm  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964). 

Federal  employ eea  (UJ3.  Oovemment  Em- 
ployees Training  Act  applies) . 

College  faculties. 


A  NEW  WORLD  MONETARY  ORDER 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  entering  a  period  of  uncertainty 
that,  hopefully,  will  be  dissipated  by  crea- 
tive statesman-ship.  This  statesmanship 
Is  needed  in  bringing  order  to  the  inter- 
national mmetary  system. 

The  men  chsu-ged  with  bringing  order 
to  the  current  disorder  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  consider  the  advice  offered  by  the 
WaJl  Street  Journal  in  an  editorial  of 
August  19, 

The  basic  theme  of  this  editorisd  is 
given  in  one  sentence: 

In  a  free  market,  the  value  of  anything, 
even  a  nation's  currency,  is  subject  to  change. 

Mr.  President,  surely  one  of  the  les- 
sons of  this  century  is  that  nationalist 
fervor  is  not  a  useful  ingredient  in  eco- 
nomic reasoning.  Or,  to  say  the  same 
thing  with  other  words,  the  long-term 
advantage  of  a  strong  nation  lies  in  eco- 
nomic performance,  and  not  substituting 
political  power  for  economic  power.  Or, 
to  say  the  same  thing  in  still  other  words, 
assertions  of  political  power  are  fore- 
doomed to  failure  unless  they  reflect — 
rather  than  attempt  to  create — economi- 
cal health. 

Mr.  President,  these  tixioms  are  di- 
rected at  recommending  two  lines  of 
policy  for  the  days  ahead. 

First,  we  shouW  not  allow  misguided 
nationalism  to  control  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  Recent  British  history  teaches  a 
sobering  lesson  for  those  who  would  at- 
tach national  prestige  to  the  value  of  the 
currency.  The  British  wasted  years  of 
growth  in  a  foredoomed  battle  to  prop 
up  the  poimd.  We  should  not  invest  simi- 
lar time,  energy,  or  emotion  in  protect- 
ing any  artificial  value  for  the  dollar. 

In  fact,  we  should  welcome  the  free 
fluctuation  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
these  early  days  of  "floating."  We  should 
welcome  this  because  the  movement  of 
the  dollar  is  an  objective  reading  of  our 
economic  health. 

This  is  no  time  for  cosmetic  tamper- 
ings  that  hide  from  us  the  truth  about 
the  strength  of  our  economy.  And  the 
strength  of  the  dollar,  relative  to  other 
major  currencies,  is  one  good  guide  to 
the  strength  of  our  economy. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not 
allow  the  10-percent  charge  on  imports 
to  be  anything  other  than  a  temporary 
instrument  for  facilitating  the  path  of 
the  dollar  to  a  more  realistic  vsduaticai 
relative  to  other  currencies.  Any  nation 
that  needs  protection  from  foreign  com- 
petition is  a  nation  that  even  more 
desperately  needs  protection  from  pro- 
tectionism. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
profit  from  the  thinking  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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A  Nkw  Wo«ij>  Monetajit  Oaozs 
Over  the  next  few  weeks  Western  nAtlona 
will  be  deciding  the  shape  of  a  new  world 
monetary  systems.  If  the  new  arrangement  Is 
to  hare  much  chance  of  success,  it  will  have 
to  Include  more  flexibility  than  its  prede- 
cessor. 

When  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  planned 
the  old  system  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.H.,  In 
1944,  they  did  not  Intend  that  exchange  rates 
should  remain  forever  fixed.  The  monetary 
offlclals  recognized  that  Internal  develop- 
ments in  member  countries  could  raise  or 
lower  the  values  of  their  currencies,  so  they 
made  provision  for  regular  consultations  to 
determine  when  or  whether  various  rates 
should  be  changed. 

The  overriding  aim  of  the  planners,  after 
all.  was  to  promote  the  freest  poesible  flow  of 
trade  and  investment.  In  a  free  market,  the 
value  of  anything,  even  a  nation's  currency, 
always  Is  subject  to  change. 

For  several  years  everything  appeared  to  be 
working  well.  World  trade  expanded  enor- 
mously, as  tariffs  and  other  restrictions  were 
steadily  pared  away. 

To  be  sure,  the  U.S.  In  the  early  1950s  began 
suffering  regular  payments  deficits,  but  most 
other  nations  welcomed  the  outflowing  dol- 
lars as  additions  to  their  currency  reserves. 
More  or  less  accidentally,  the  world  went  on 
a  dollar  standard. 

In  the  i960s,  however,  the  monetary  order 
began  to  crumble.  U.S.  inflation  cut  Into 
America's  exports  and  increased  Its  Imports. 
Other  txatlons,  recovered  from  the  war,  be- 
came much  more  vigorous  competitors  in 
markets  both  Inside  and  outside  the  U.S. 
America's  surplus  of  exports  over  Imports, 
which  had  limited  the  outfiow  of  dollars,  be- 
gan dwindling  away. 

US.  spending  on  Europe's  defenses,  more- 
over, continued  high,  and  in  the  mid-1960s 
the  outlay  on  Vietnam  accelerated.  Foreign- 
ers found  that  the  Influx  of  dollars  was  In- 
flating their  domestic  economies  and  yet, 
with  fixed  exchange  rates,  they  were  com- 
mitted to  take  all  the  dollars  that  came  their 
way. 

In  some  nations,  such  as  Britain,  domestic 
inflation  stemmed  more  from  domestic  poli- 
cies than  from  the  Inflow  of  dollars.  In  any 
case,  the  dollar,  the  pound  and  other  cur- 
rencies came  under  recurring  pressures  that, 
in  a  free  market,  would  have  led  to  changes 
in  values. 

By  this  tini«,  though,  fixed  exchange  rates 
had  become  almost  a  religion.  The  U.S. 
argued,  with  considerable  Justification,  that 
the  dollar's  central  position  demanded  that 
Its  value  remain  unchanged:  something  had 
to  serve  as  a  benchmark  for  the  system.  If 
there  had  to  be  changes  In  values,  in  other 
words,  they  should  come  In  other  currencies. 
But  other  nations  also  were  reluctant  to 
move.  When  a  government  devalues  the  cur- 
rency it  admits  the  failure  of  its  economic 
policies  On  the  other  hand,  a  government 
that  revalues  Its  currency  upward  makes  its 
exports  more  expensive,  a  move  that  can 
have  highly  adverse  economic  consequences 
for  a  nation  as  export-dependent  as  West 
Germany. 

So  everyone  for  a  long  time  tried  to  avoid 
any  stich  developments.  The  U.S.  defended 
the  dollar  by  imposing  various  restrictions 
on  private  foreign  investment,  for  Instance. 
Other  nations,  faced  by  the  prospect  of  de- 
valuation or  revaluation,  tried  various  other 
curbs  on  the  flow  of  trade  and  cmnmerce. 
The  primary  aim  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
planners — c^mmerclal  freedom — thus  suf- 
fered because  of  something  the  planners 
never  envisaged,  a  fanatic  determination  to 
cling  to  fixed  exchange  rates. 

Determination,  though,  was  not  enough,  as 
those  businessmen  who  must  trade  In  foreign 
currencies  appeared  to  realize.  As  pressures 
mounted  to  pvish  a  currency  either  up  or 
down,  the  traders  bought  or  sold  to  protect 


themselves — and  thus  Intensified  the  pres- 
sures. Eventually  a  nation  in  such  a  situation 
was  forced  either  to  alter  Ita  currency's  value 
officially  or  to  let  it  float  freely  in  the  market 
as  the  US.  has  now  done  with  the  dollar. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  the  system  has 
been  reshaped  through  voluntary  interna- 
tional action.  Instead  of  being  compelled  by 
the  U.S.  move.  There  was  no  assurance,  how- 
ever, that  other  countries  were  ready  to  offer 
such  cooperation.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  Is  that  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  will 
now  work  together  toward  a  new  arrange- 
ment without  the  Inflexibility  that  helped 
doom  the  old  system. 

As  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  Stans  in- 
dicated this  week,  evolution  of  a  viable  new 
order  will  permit  removal  of  controls  on 
capital  outflows.  It  also  should  permit  elimi- 
nation of  the  new  Import  surcharge,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  other  restrictions  imposed 
not  only  by  the  US  but  other  nations. 

It  should,  in  sum,  permit  a  long  step  to- 
ward the  freedom  the  planners  envisioned  in 
Bretton  Woods  In  1944. 


September  IS,  1971 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  have 
three  more  short  statements.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  my  time  extended 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
if  the  Chair  ■will  recognize  me,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  his  courtesy. 


THE  BEST  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  tun 
grateful  to  a  constituent,  Mr.  Robert 
Reginald  Beffle  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  a  moving  editorial 
printed  in  one  of  the  Netherlands"  great 
newspapers,  De  Telegraaf . 

The  editorial  was  published  August  2, 
during  Apollo  15.  It  speaks  a  sober  ad- 
miration for  the  best  in  American  life. 

So  that  all  Senators  can  ponder  this 
editorial,  and  the  national  virtues  that 
inspired  it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Sunday 

While  on  this  radiant,  late  Sunday  after- 
noon, August  1,  1971.  in  the  Vondel  Park  in 
Amsterdam,  hippies  from  many  oountriea — 
some  under  the  influence  of  "stickles",  LSD, 
heroin  and  other  mind-expanding  drugs- 
were  sprawled  while  philosophizing  about  the 
sinfulness  of  the  world  and  particiUarly  the 
United  States,  residents  of  homes  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  plus  additional  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  other  "narrow-minded" 
folks  all  over  the  globe  were  watciiing  with 
fascination  as  an  American  air  fcMTe  officer 
with  short  hair  under  his  space  helmet  was 
drilling  a  hole  on  the  moon.  Carefully,  and 
with  great  patience,  he  tried  to  execute  a 
temperature  probe  at  the  drilling  site,  prob- 
ably the  first  hole  which  in  the  bUlion-year 
old  history  at  our  solar  system  was  ever 
bored  Into  another  heavenly  body. 

A  greater  contrast  can  hardly  be  imagined : 
the  youthful  "philosophers"  in  blessed  Idle- 
ness, stretched  out  on  the  green  grass,  and 
the  somewhat  older  doers  on  the  moon — 
scarcely  a  region  known  for  its  luxuriant 
grass  and  chirping  birds,  but  rather  to  be 
compared  with  the  barren  Inhospltallty  of 


the  South  Pole.  Different  from  the  Poie.  <A 
course,  but  equaUy  defiant,  equaUy  hostile, 
equally  challenging.  Whatever  the  youthful 
and  somewhat  older  critics  of  current  U.S. 
policies  may  think,  for  everyone  who  wit- 
nessed these  stirring  events  in  his  living 
room,  one  thing  is  crystal  clear:  again  the 
United  States  has  proved  to  be  a  great  nation, 
one  which  is  able  to  perform  stupendous 
feats,  a  nation  which  can  still  offer  the  world 
much  in  enthusiasm,  scientific  and  techno- 
logical know-how  and  constructive  imagina- 
tion. A  nation  which  always  seems  to  be  ready 
to  take  on  new  tasks,  whether  these  be  the 
liberation  of  Europe,  or  the  exploration  of  a 
completely  unknown,  hoaUle  ex-terrestrial 
body. 

When  a  moment  later  the  American  flag 
went  up  in  the  living  room,  and  the  astro- 
nauts saluted  (the  Dutch  TV  commentator 
exhibiting  great  sensitivity,  naturaUy  talked 
through  the  ceremony,  meiitioining  some- 
thing about  "a  snapshort  for  the  folks  back 
home") .  many  older  ones  among  us  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  imaffected  emotion.  If 
ever  a  small  group  of  Americans  earned  the 
right  to  plant  their  flag  with  pride,  it  was  on 
Sunday  afternoon  on  the  moon.  Just  as  ear- 
lier in  Okinawa.  Or  on  the  beaches  of 
Prance.  In  the  bars  of  Roermond  and  In  the 
Vondel  Park  many  remained  totally  oblivi- 
ous of  this.  They  miased  a  great  deal,  this 
past  Sunday. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  important,  intelligent,  and  public 
spirited  commentary  on  the  President's 
bold  and  imaginative  economic  policies, 
one  editorial  struck  me  as  particularly 
admirable. 

It  was  delivered  on  KLZ  radio  and  tele- 
vision in  Denver  on  August  17.  So  that 
all  Senators  can  profit  from  this  wise  edi- 
torial. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   PREsmENT's   Economic  Bombsheix 

President  Nixon's  dramatic  and  far-reach- 
ing program  for  economic  recovery  is  more 
than  a  government  blueprint  to  guide  the 
financial  world.  It  is  a  serious  challenge  to 
ALL  Americans.  In  ordering  a  freeze  on  prices, 
wages,  and  rents,  the  President  laid  It  on  the 
line  to  the  country  when  he  said,  "I  am  re- 
lying on  the  VOLUNTARY  cooperation  of  all 
Americans — workers,  employers,  consumers — 
to  make  this  freeze  work."  However.  Included 
In  the  executive  order  was  a  penalty  clause 
assessing  a  »5.000  fine  for  each  violation. 

If  the  Nixon  Plan  does  work,  the  VOLUN- 
TARY approach  to  national  action  should 
produce  more  than  a  needed  economic  up- 
swing. It  could  go  far  to  unify  the  country 
and  pinpoint  solutions  to  other  equally  grave 
national  problems.  The  way  the  country  re- 
sponds during  the  next  90  days  and  what 
Congress  does  next  month  to  implement  the 
President's  over-all  plan  with  requested  leg- 
islation could  affect  our  economic  well-being 
for  generations  to  cc«ne.  Early  reaction,  for 
the  most  part,  has  been  favorable.  But  how 
ALL  the  people  accept  the  challenge  and  what 
they  do  about  it  remains  to  be  seen. 

Too  often  we  think  only  of  ourselves,  our 
own  pocketbooks.  But  at  this  critical  point 
in  our  history,  individual  feelings  must  give 
way  to  what's  best  for  all.  Each  of  us  must 
be  wUlIng  to  make  some  sacrifice.  It's  no  time 
to  "let  the  other  fellow  do  It."  Our  nation's 
survival  is  at  stake.  We  believe  a  united 
America  can  solve  any  problem,  and  the  vol- 
untary way  Is  the  best  way. 


September  13,  1971 
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WELFARE  REFORM 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  soon  the 
Senate  will  be  called  upon  once  again 
to  march  into  the  bramble  patch  known 
as  welfare  reform. 

Every  year  the  need  for  reform  be- 
comes more  pressing;  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  become  more  manifold 
and  manifest;  and  the  proper  direction 
of  advance  becomes  less  certain.  The 
literature  on  the  welfare  crisis  is  expand- 
ing even  faster  than  the  welfare  cases 
that  are  the  crisis — but  it  would  be  a 
bold — and  wrong — man  who  would  ven- 
ture to  extract  a  safe  solution  to  the  crisis 
from  all  this  literature. 

In  the  somewhat  forlorn  hope  of  be- 
ing helpful,  I  csdl  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  most  illuminating  short  essay 
on  what  the  social  scientists  like  to  call 
the    basic    parajneters   of    the   subject. 

The  essay  is  by  Irving  Krlstol,  jour- 
nalist, publisher,  editor  of  the  Public 
Interest.  Henry  Luce,  professor  of  urban 
values  at  New  York  University,  and 
widely  respected  perceiver  of  facts  that 
are  disagreeable  to  perceive.  The  essay 
is  entitled  "Welfare :  The  Best  of  Inten- 
tions, the  Worst  of  Results"  suid  ap- 
peared in  the  August  issue  of  Atlantic 
magazine. 

Says  Krlstol : 

We  do  not  like  to  think  that  our  Instincts 
of  social  compassion  might  have  dismal  con- 
sequences— not  accidentally,  but  Inexorably. 

But,  he  argues,  that  is  the  case  where 
welfare  Is  concerned. 

Kristol  addresses  himself  to  this  ques- 
tion: 

Specifically,  why  has  there  been  such  an 
extraordinary  growth  in  our  welfare  popula- 
tion after  1964 — after,  that  Is.  unemployment 
began  to  move  down  toward  the  unprece- 
dented (in  peacetime,  anyway)  low  level  of 
3.5  percent? 

Kristol  thinks  we  now  know  the  an- 
swer to  the  question.  So  that  all  Senators 
can  judge  for  themselves,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Kristol's  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Weltarz:  I'hx  Bxst  or  Intentions,  th« 
Worst  or  Rksttlts 
(By  Irving  Krlstol) 

In  1835,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  submitted  an 
Essay  on  Pauperism  to  the  Royal  Aoademlc 
Society  of  Cherbourg.  The  Essay  addreosed  It- 
self to  a  striking  oontemporary  paradox:  why, 
in  the  most  "opulent"  (we  would  say,  more 
timidly,  "affluent")  nation  in  the  world — 
that  is,  England — was  there  such  an  extraor- 
dinary problem  of  "pauperism"  (what  we 
would  now  call  "welfare":  poor  people  on 
poor  relief)  ?  In  France  and  8i>aiii  and  Portu- 
gal, he  pointed  out.  the  people  were  all  much 
poorer  than  in  England:  and  the  average 
Spaniard  was  poor  even  In  con^iarlaon  with 
the  English  pauper  on  poor  relief.  But  In  none 
of  these  poorer  countries  was  there  a  "pauper 
problem"  of  the  kind  that  agitated  Kngllah 
society  and  English  politics.  Bow  could  one 
account  for  that  "apparently  inexplicable" 
phenomenon? 

"XNOTTOH" 

Tooquevllle's  answer  was  twofold.  First,  ur- 
banization and  IndustnaUaatton  made  the 
poor  naore  dependent  on  pubUc  dbaxitj  for  a 
minimum  level  of  suheUtence.  In  an  aignriMa 
conomy,  It  was  only  In  rare  periods  o(  famine 
that  the  poorest  rural  laJMrer  could  not  cvt 


enough  to  eat — "enough"  m«>«.r>ing  here  sim- 
ply a  diet  that  would  avert  starvation.  In 
oantrast.  the  pocH:  In  a  modem  city  have  no 
such  normal,  minimum  guarantee;  they  are 
therefore  in  frequent  need  of  public  as- 
sistance, if  they  are  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

Second,  in  an  "opulent"  society,  the  Idea  of 
poverty  itself  undergoes  a  continual  redefini- 
tion. The  poor  experience  not  only  the  need 
for  a  guaranteed  minimum:  they  also  suffer 
from  what  a  modem  sociologist  would  call 
"relative  deprivation."  Tocqueville  puts  the 
matter  this  wtj : 

"Among  civilized  peoples,  the  lack  of  a  mul- 
titude oC  things  causes  poverty. ...  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  majority  is  lU-dothed,  ill- 
housed.  Ill-fed,  who  thinks  of  giving  clean 
clothes,  healthy  food,  comfortable  quarters  to 
the  poor?  The  majority  of  the  English,  hav- 
ing all  these  things,  regard  their  aibsence  as  a 
frightful  misfortune;  society  believes  Itself 
bound  to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  who  lack 
them.  ...  In  England,  the  average  standard 
of  living  a  man  can  hope  t<»  in  the  ooiu'se  of 
his  life  Is  higher  than  in  any  country  of  the 
world.  This  greatly  facilitates  the  extension 
of  pauperism  in  that  kingdom."  > 

But  T^ocquevllle  did  not  stop  with  this 
explanation — a  perauaslve  and  not  partic- 
ularly controversial  explanation — of  why 
wealthy  nations  have  so  many  "paupers." 
He  went  on  to  assert  that  public  assistance 
and  "pauperdom"  existed  in  a  symbiotic 
relationship,  and  he  predicted  that  each 
would  nourish  the  other,  that  both  wovild 
Inexorably  grow.  Behind  this  remarkable 
prediction  was  a  view  of  human  nature. 
"There  are,"  he  wrote,  "two  incentives  to 
work:  the  need  to  live  and  the  desire  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  life.  Experience  has 
proven  that  the  majority  of  men  can  be 
svifflciently  motivated  to  work  only  by  the 
firat  of  these  Incentives.  The  second  Is  only 
effective  with  a  small  minority.  ...  A  law 
which  gives  all  the  poor  a  right  to  public 
aid,  whatever  the  origin  of  their  poverty, 
weakens  or  destroys  the  first  stimulant  and 
leaves  only  the  second  intact." 

At  this  point,  we  are  bound  to  draw  up 
short  and  take  our  leave  of  Tocqueville. 
Such  gloomy  conclusions,  derived  from  a  less 
than  benign  view  of  human  nature,  do  not 
recommend  themselves  either  to  the  twen- 
tieth-century political  Imagination  or  to  the 
American  political  temperament.  We  do  not 
like  to  think  that  our  Instincts  of  social 
compassion  might  have  dismal  conse- 
quences— not  accidentally  but  Inexorably. 
We  simply  cannot  believe  that  the  universe  is 
so  constituted.  We  much  prefer.  If  a  choice 
has  to  be  made,  to  have  a  good  opinion  of 
mankind  and  a  poor  opinion  of  our  socio- 
economic system.  We  shall,  for  Instance,  be 
more  sympathetic,  if  not  to  the  specific 
argument,  then  at  least  to  the  general  ap- 
proach of  Regvilating  the  Poor:  The  Func- 
tion of  Public  Welfare  by  Prances  Pox  Plven 
and  Richard  A.  Cloward  recently  published 
by  Pantheon. 

IfTSTXBT 

Professora  Plven  and  Cloward,  both  leading 
"activists"  In  the  Welfare  Rights  Movement, 
have  written  a  valuable  book — ^but,  alas,  a 
confusing  one.  The  confusion  results  from 
the  two  purposes  they  have  in  mind. 

The  first  purpose,  which  they  achieve  in  an 
excellent  and  even  masterly  way.  Is  to  answer 
the  same  question  that  perplexed  IVx^^ue- 
ville:  why  has  there  been  such  a  fantastic 
"welfare  explosion"  In  the  United  States? 
Bpeclflcally,  why  has  there  been  such  an 
extraordinary  growth  in  our  welfare  popula- 
tion after  1664 — after,  that  Is.  unemployment 
began  to  move  down  towaixl  the  un* 
preoedented  (In  peacetime,  anyway)  low  level 
of  3.6  percent?  Between  1064  and  1968.  w« 


^  Tocqueville  and  Beaumont  on  Social  JZe- 
form  edited  by  Seymour  Dreaoher.  Harper 
Torchhooki. 


had  general  prosperity  of  a  kind  not  known 
since  World  War  n. 

This  prosperity  was  not,  of  couree,  shared 
equaUy  by  rich  and  poor,  white  and  black; 
but  aU  did  denionstrably  and  substantially 
share  in  it.  Nevertheless,  it  was  precisely 
during  those  yeare  that  the  "welfare  explo- 
sion" took  place. 

I  do  not  think  it  la  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  the  public  at  large  Just  how  baffling  this 
event  was  to  our  scholan  and  our  policy- 
makers In  Washington.  For  half  a  decade,  our 
best  minds  puzzled  over  the  statistics,  held 
innumerable  conferences  to  discuss  them, 
and  got  nowhere.  The  only  serious  effort  at 
explanation  was  made  by  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlhan,  In  his  famous  and  brilliant  memo- 
randtmi  on  the  Xtgro  family.  In  1966.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
new  welfare  recipients  were  In  the  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  category,  that  a  growing 
proportion  of  families  in  this  category  were 
black  and  fatherless,  and  that  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  Negro  family  seemed  to  have 
gathered  a  sociological  momentum  of  Its 
own — a  momentum  impervious  to  the  effects 
of  improving  economic  circumstances.  Why 
this  was  happening  to  the  Negro  family, 
however,  Mr.  Moynlhan  could  not  con- 
vincingly explain.  This  permitted  a  great 
many  liberal-minded  scholare  to  spend  all 
of  their  energies  attacking  him  rather  than 
the  problem. 

But,  eventually,  any  social  phenomenon 
yields  up  Its  mystery.  Or,  to  put  It  another 
way ;  eventually,  all  social  observers,  no  mat- 
ter how  blurred  their  vision  may  be  by  tacit 
ideological  presup>po6ltions,  come  to  see  the 
obvious.  We  now  know  what  caused  the  "wel- 
fare explosion."  I  would  also  say — though 
this  topic  is  still  exceedingly  controversial — 
that  we  are  coming  to  realize  what  has  been 
causing  the  dlaorganization  of  the  Negro 
family 

All  the  facts  are  lucidly  and  authoritatively 
presented  by  Professore  Plven  and  Cloward. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  felt  compelled  to 
wrap  their  flnxllngs  in  a  thin,  transparently 
false  general  theory  of  welfare  in  a  capltaUst 
society. 

This  general  theory  is  so  slmpleminded, 
so  crude  in  a  quasi -Marxist  way,  that  one  is 
embarrassed  to  simunarize  it.  I  will  therefore 
let  the  authors  state  it  for  themselvee : 

"Relief  arrangements  [under  capitalism] 
are  not  shaped  by  the  impulse  to  charity  .  .  . 
[they  are]  created  and  sustained  to  help  deal 
with  the  malfunctions  Inherent  In  market 
economies. 

"Relief  arrangements  are  usually  initiated 
or  expanded  in  re^wnse  to  the  political  dis- 
orders that  sometimes  follow  fpwn  the  sharp 
economic  downturns  or  dislocations  that 
periodically  beset  market  systems.  The  pur- 
pose of  relief-giving  at  such  times  is  not 
to  ease  hunger  and  want  but  to  deal  with  civil 
disorder  among  the  tmemployed.  One  stabU- 
ity  is  restored,  however,  the  relief  sys- 
tem is  not  ordinarily  eliminated.  Instead, 
it  is  reorganized  to  buttress  the  normal  In- 
centivee  of  the  labor  mcu-ket.  This  is  done 
In  two  ways.  The  main  way  Is  by  cutting  the 
"able-bodied'  off  the  rolls,  whether  or  not 
there  are  Jobs,  and  whether  or  not  the  wages 
offered  are  sufficient  for  siirvival.  Second, 
some  of  those  who  cannot  work  or  who  are 
not  needed  In  the  labor  market  are  allowed 
to  continue  on  the  relief  rolls,  but  they  are 
treated  eo  barberously  as  to  make  of  them 
a  class  of  ptulahs  whose  degradation  breeds 
a  fear  and  loathing  of  pauperism  nmnng  the 
laboring  clfMses." 

Now,  the  objections  to  this  theory — on  his- 
torical, sociological,  and  economic  grounda— 
are  too  ninnerous  to  mention.  But  one  objec- 
tion oxight  to  be  definitive:  it  doee  not  ex- 
plain what  Plven-Cloward  elsewhere  in  the 
book  exi^aln  so  well — that  la,  tlie  "welfare 
explosion"  of  the  19e0s.  True,  this  "welfare 
explosion"  oolnatded  with  rioting  in  the  black 
slums.  But  aooordlnc  to  the  gwural  theory. 
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the  poor  In  the  black  sliuiu  should  not  have 
been  rioting  at  all,  since  the  economy  was 
booming  and  black  unemployment  was  at 
an  all-Ume  low,  and  If  they  did  rtot.  It 
ahould  have  been  because  they  were  beln« 
pushed  off  welfare  Into  low-paying  Jobe.  In 
fact,  they  were  rtortlng  while  they  were  going 
on  welfare  In  ever  Increasing  numbers — and 
while  welfare  payments  were  being  increased, 
not  while  they  were  being  cut  back. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  "welfare  ex- 
plosion" Is  available  to  any  reader  of  Regu- 
lating the  Poor  who  will  Ignore  the  authors' 
general  theory.  (This  U  easily  done:  once 
they  have  stated  the  theory,  they  happily 
forget  all  about  it  when  discussing  the 
IMOs.)  This  "explosion"  was  created — In  part 
Intentionally,  In  larger  part  unwittingly — by 
public  officials  and  public  employees  who 
were  executing  public  policies  as  part  of  a 
"War  on  Poverty."  And  these  policies  had 
been  advocated  and  enacted  by  many  of  the 
same  people  who  were  subsequently  so  be- 
wildered by  the  "welfare  explosion."  Not  sur- 
prisingly it  took  them  a  while  to  realize  that 
the  problem  they  were  trying  to  solve  was 
the  problem  they  were  creating. 

Here,  as  related  In  Plven-Cloward's  book, 
are  the  reasons  behind  the  "welfare  explo- 
sion" of  the  19608 : 

1.  The  number  of  poor  people  who  are  eli- 
gible for  welfare  will  Increase  as  one  elevates 
the  offlctal  definitions  of  "poverty"  and 
"need."  The  War  on  Poverty  elevated  these 
official  definitions;  therefore,  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  "ellglbles"  automatically 
followed. 

2.  The  number  of  eligible  poor  who  actu- 
ally apply  for  welfare  will  increase  as  wel- 
fare benefits  go  up — as  they  did  throughout 
the  19S0e.  When  welfare  payments  (and  as- 
sociated benefits,  such  as  Medicaid  and  food 
stamps )  compete  with  low  wages,  many  poor 
people  will  rationally  prefer  welfare.  In  New 
York  City  today,  as  In  many  other  large 
cities,  welfare  benefits  not  only  compete  with 
low  wagee;  they  outstrip  them. 

3.  The  reluctance  of  people  actually  eligi- 
ble for  welfare  to  apply  for  It — a  reluctance 
based  on  pride  or  Ignorance  or  fear — will 
diminish  If  any  organized  campaign  la  In- 
stituted to  "sign  them  up."  Such  a  campaign 
was  successfully  launched  In  the  1960b  by 
(a)  various  community  organizations  spon- 
sored and  financed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  (b)  the  Welfare  Rights  Move- 
ment, and  (c)  the  social  work  profession, 
which  was  now  populated  by  college  grad- 
uates who  thought  It  their  moral  duty  to 
help  people  get  on  welfare — Instead  of,  as 
tised  to  be  the  case,  helping  them  get  off  wel- 
fare. In  addition,  the  courts  cooperated  by 
striking  down  various  .legal  obataclea  (for 
example,  residence  requirements). 

In  summary,  one  can  aay  that  the  "welfare 
explosion"  was  the  work,  not  of  "capitalism" 
or  of  any  other  "lam,"  but  of  men  and  women 
like  Miss  Piven  and  Mr.  Cloward — in  the 
Welfare  Rights  Movement,  the  social  work 
profession,  the  office  of  Eoonomdc  Opportu- 
nity, and  so  on.  It  would  be  nice  to  think 
that  the  "general  theory"  In  Regulating  the 
Poor  was  devised  mainly  out  of  an  excess  ot 
modesty. 

CONWlcnON 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  Plven- 
Cloward  think  the  "welfare  explosion"  is  a 
good  thing.  They  believe  more  people  should 
be  on  welfare  and  that  these  peoj^e  should 
get  far  more  generous  benefits  than  now 
prevail.  One  would  expect,  therefore,  that 
this  book  would  have  a  triumphant  tone  to 
it.  Yet  it  does  not.  Indeed.  U  ends  rather 
abruptly.  In  a  minor  key. 

The  reason,  one  suspects,  is  that  even 
Plven-Cloward  must  be  leas  than  certain 
about  what  they  have  accomplished.  Some- 
how, the  fact  that  more  poor  people  are  on 
welfare,  receiving  more  generous  payments, 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  this  country 
a  nicer  place  to  live — not  even  for  the  poor 


on  welfare,  whose  candltlon  seema  not 
noticeably  better  than  when  they  were  poor 
and  off  welfare.  Something  appears  to  have 
gone  wrong:  a  liberal  and  compassionate 
social  policy  has  bred  all  sorts  of  unantici- 
pated and  perverse  consequences. 

One  such  perverse  consequence,  and  sxirely 
the  most  Important,  Is  the  disorganization 
Bind  demoralization  of  the  Negro  family.  It 
used  to  be  thought  that  a  generous  welfare 
program,  liberally  administered,  would  help 
poor  families  stick  together.  We  now  find 
that  as  many  poor  black  families  are  break- 
ing up  after  they  get  on  welfare  as  before 
they  get  on;  and  that.  In  general,  the  pros- 
pect of  welfare  does  nothing  to  hold  a  poor 
family  together.  Mr.  Moynlhan  was  perci- 
pient in  emphasizing,  back  in  1966,  that 
there  was  a  connection  between  family  dis- 
organization and  the  Influx  of  poor  black 
female-headed  families  to  welfare.  What  we 
can  now  see  Is  that  the  existence  of  a  llt>eral 
welfare  program  might  itself  have  been  re- 
sponsible, to  a  significant  extent,  for  this 
family  disorganization. 

DNMANNKD 

One  must  emphasize  here  that  the  ques- 
tion of  race  or  ethnicity  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. It  Is  true  that  the  Negro  family 
has  experienced  historical  vicissitudes  that 
make  It  a  relatively  vulnerable  Institution. 
But  It  Is  also  probable — I  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  certain — that  If  the  Irish  Immigrants 
In  nineteenth -century  America  had  had 
something  comparable  to  our  present  welfare 
system,  there  wovild  have  been  a  "welfare  ex- 
plosion" then,  and  a  sharp  Increase  In  Irish 
family  disorganization,  too.  The  family  is, 
in  our  society,  a  vital  economic  institution. 
Welfare  robs  it  of  Its  economic  function. 
Above  all,  welfare  robs  the  head  of  the 
household  of  his  economic  function,  and 
tends  to  make  of  him  a  "superfluous  man." 
Welfare,  It  must  be  remembered,  competes 
with  his  (usiially  low)  earning  ability;  and 
the  more  generous  the  welfare  program,  the 
worse  he  makes  out  in  this  competition. 

Is  It  surprising,  then,  that — unmanned 
and  demoralized — he  removes  himself  from 
family  responsibilities  that  no  longer  rest 
on  his  shoulders?  That  he  drifts  outs  of  his 
home — or  is  even  pushed  out  of  his  home — 
into  the  male  street-corner  society  of  the 
slum?  One  wonders  how  many  white  middle- 
class  families  would  survive  if  mother  and 
children  were  guaranteed  the  father's  In- 
come (or  more)  without  the  father's  pres- 
ence? And  how  many  white  middle-class 
fathers  would  under  these  circumstances, 
persist  at  their  not-always-interesting  Jobs? 

To  raise  such  questions  Is  to  point  to  the 
fundamental  problems  of  our  welfare  sys- 
tem, a  vicious  circle  in  which  the  best  of 
intentions  merge  into  the  worst  of  results.  It 
is  not  easy  to  Imagine  Just  how  we  might 
break  out  of  this  vicious  circle.  One  might 
suggest,  however,  that  we  begin  by  going 
back  and  reading  TocqueviUe  more  respect- 
fully. We  may  not  find  the  truth  in  him; 
but  the  exercise  may  help  liberate  us  from 
ova  own  twentieth-century  illusions. 


THE  TEXTILE-IMPORT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  earlier  today  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE)  about  the  increasing  and  disas- 
trous effects  of  imports  of  textiles  Into 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

I  have  said  consistently — and  the  tex- 
tile people  of  the  United  States  have  said 
this  repeatedly — that  nobody  wishes  to 
cut  off  the  imports  of  anything  into  the 
United  States.  But  we  have  asked  for 
some  controls  on  how  much  goods  of  any 


description  can  come  into  the  United 
States.  The  textile  industry  has  been  hit 
hardest  and  has  continued  to  be  dcsnl- 
nated  by  imports. 

The  latest  problem  that  hit  Georgia, 
when  some  of  their  plants  were  shut 
down.  Is  further  demonstration  of  what 
is  happening  to  the  textile  industry  in 
this  country,  and  it  will  continue  imless 
this  situation  is  brought  under  control. 

In  my  opinion,  the  serious  economic 
problems  in  the  United  States  today — 
and  they  are  serious,  or  we  would  not 
have  wage  and  price  controls — are  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  limit  imports  Into 
the  United  States,  and  this  has  almost 
destroyed  our  whole  economy.  It  applies 
to  automobiles  and  every  other  product. 
It  does  not  apply  only  to  textiles. 


THE     BUSING     OP     CHILDREN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  earlier  today  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL)  with  respect  to  busing.  It  Is  not 
only  a  serious  situation  in  Georgia,  but 
also  Ln  other  Southern  States,  including 
my  State — in  Greensboro,  Raleigh,  Char- 
lotte, Wilmington,  and  Winston-Salem. 
It  has  particularly  affected  the  larger 
cities.  It  has  almost  destroyed  the  school 
systems  of  those  cities. 

Some  of  these  children  get  up  at  7  in 
the  morning,  to  be  hauled  across  town. 
In  the  winter,  it  Is  dark  at  that  time,  and 
it  will  be  dark  when  they  come  home  In 
the  afternoon.  Some  families  have  chil- 
dren going  to  three  different  schools. 
This  is  not  necessary.  On  the  bus,  they 
pass  the  schoolhouse  to  which  they  pre- 
viously walked.  Not  only  is  this  destroy- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  schoolhouses 
were  built— -good  education — but  also,  it 
is  creating  turmoil  and  strife  in  the 
schools  after  they  get  there  and  on  their 
way  to  school  and  on  their  return  from 
school. 

I  am  certain  that  the  blacks  are  Just 
as  unhappy  about  this  situation  as  are 
the  whites.  No  parents  want  their  chil- 
dren picked  up  and  hauled  all  the  way 
across  town  just  for  the  purpose  of  haul- 
ing them,  and  that  is  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  a  great  many  cases. 

I  want  to  join  in  any  legislation  which 
will  right  this  situation.  I  voted  for  the 
legislation  which  put  into  law  the  very 
thing  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Talmadge)  spoke  about;  namely,  making 
it  Ulegal  to  bus  our  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  I  helped  support  that  leg- 
islation. We  were  told  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  there  was  no  idea  ever  to  bus  chil- 
dren simply  for  the  purpose  of  integra- 
tion. They  assured  us  that  would  not 
happen.  But  it  is  happenine,  as  we  know, 
and  it  is  not  happening  equally  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  May 
I  have  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  BYRD^f  West  Vh-glnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
will  jrield  1  minute  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Vh-glnla. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  1 
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minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have 
seen  instances  of  bombing  of  buses  In  the 
last  2  weeks  in  northern  cities.  We  have 
not  seen  that  happen  in  North  Carolina. 
We  have  not  seen  that  happen  in  Geor- 
gia or  in  any  other  Southern  States.  Our 
citizens  are  law  abiding.  We  try  to  obey 
the  law  as  it  is  interpreted  by  the  courts, 
and  we  hope  to  continue  to  do  that. 
Other  people  are  not  subject  to  this,  and 
when  they  are,  they  go  to  the  extreme  of 
dynamiting  the  buses  and  trying  to  stop 
them  from  rolling. 

I  hope  that  this  situation  can  be  de- 
termined by  law  and  stopped  before  it 
gets  worse. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BELLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2604.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social   Security   Act   to   Include,  among   the 
home  health  services  covered  under  the  in- 
surance program  established  by  part  B  of 
such  title,  nutrition  services  provided  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  dieti- 
tian. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  2505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Bennttt,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Young, 
and  Mr.  Odknet)  : 
S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year  as  "Appreciate  America 
Day."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2504.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVEH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include,  among 
the  home  health  services  covered  under 
the  insurance  program  established  by 
part  B  of  such  title,  nutrition  services 
provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
a  registered  dietitian  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  under  part 
B  of  medicare  nutritional  services  pro- 
vided by  or  imder  supervision  of  a  regis- 
tered dietitian  from  the  home  health 
services. 

The  lEist  few  years  have  seen  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  nutrition 
to  health.  Congress  has  significantly  ex- 
panded and  improved  the  food  stamp 
program  as  well  as  the  school  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs.  Additional  moneys 
have  been  appropriated  for  child  feeding 
programs.  Programs  under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  have  tried  to  sup- 
plement the  quantity  of  food  intake  for 
poor  Americans,  and  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  commodity  distribution 
program  to  provide  a  wider  variety  o* 
nutrients  hi  surplus  and  purchased  food. 

Just  providing  the  foods,  though.  Is  not 
sufficient.  We  must  also  provide  tiie  in- 


struction and  aid  that  wUl  enahle  the 
food  to  be  prepared  In  the  most  nutri- 
tious manner. 

One  method  that  has  been  successful 
in  nutritional  educatlcm  is  that  of  nu- 
tritional aids.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  used  this  program  in  con- 
juncticm  with  the  food  stamp  program. 

However,  for  our  elderly,  there  Is  a 
glaring  omission  in  their  total  health 
care — under  medicare,  we  have  failed 
to  make  provision  for  nutrition  in  the 
case  of  home  health  agency  visits. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  Introducing 
would  correct  this  omission. 

Presently,  under  medicare,  home  visits 
are  a  reimbursable  expense  only  for 
nurses,  physical  therapists,  occupational 
therapists,  speech  therapists,  and  home 
health  aides.  The  diabetic  patient,  there- 
fore. Is  penalized  since  he  must  be  hos- 
pitalized or  admitted  to  an  extended  care 
facility  in  order  to  benefit  from  the  serv- 
ices of  nutritionists. 

My  amendment  would  not  require  a 
home  hesdth  agency  to  provide  for  nutri- 
tion services.  It  would  make  it  possible 
for  a  home  health  agency  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  home  visit  made  by  a 
nutritionist  in  the  same  way  reimburse- 
ment is  provided  for  a  nurse  or  physical 
therapist.  By  emphasizing  the  preventive 
aspect  of  medicine  the  amendment  will 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  need  for 
hospitalization  and  thereby  decrease  the 
costs  of  medical  care  imder  medicare. 

A  study  recently  published  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  that  was  authored  by 
F.  Douglas  Scutchfleld,  M.D.,  and  Don- 
ald K.  Freeborn,  Ph.  D..  concluded  that 
home  health  services  reduced  the  costs 
of  medical  care  by  decreasing  hospital 
use.  The  physicians  participating  in  the 
study  reported  that  they  would  not  have 
hospitalized  some  patients  If  home 
health  services  were  available.  The 
length  of  hospital  stays  of  other  patients 
would  have  been  reduced  if  home  health 
services  had  been  available.  Nursing 
services  were  most  often  cited  as  the  re- 
quired home  health  dlscipUne  needed. 
Counseling  in  dietetics  and  physical 
therapy  were  next  in  order  of  importance 
to  the  physicians. 

The  inclusion  of  nutrition  as  a  com- 
ponent of  health  care  will  significantly 
reduce  the  number  of  people  requiring 
expensive  hospitalization  under  medi- 
care. As  Dr.  Jean  Meyer,  Chairman  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition,  and  Health  recently  stated: 

With  Government  at  all  levels  responsible 
for  an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  health 
expenditures,  with  these  expendlttires 
mounting  without  appreciable  effect  on  the 
health  statistics  of  the  Nation,  it  Is  becom- 
ing obvious  that  emphasis  must  be  shifted 
from  purely  curative  to  prevention  and 
rehabilitation.  This  means  that  nutrition 
should  assume  even  more  importance  than 
In  the  past.  In  terms  of  money — as  in  terms 
of  human  suffering — one  can  well  argue  that 
every  dollar  spent  on  nutrition  instruction 
may  save  tens  of  dollars  In  later  medical 
care. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  make  provision 
for  nutrition  and  other  preventive  health 
services  in  all  Federal  medical  care  pro- 
grams. 

The  Council  of  Home  Health  Agencies 
and  the  Community  Health  Services  of 
the  National  League  for  NiU'sing  have 


endorsed  the  conc^t  of  reimbursement 
under  medicare  for  nutritionists'  hcnnd 
visits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle, "Estimation  of  Need,  Utilization, 
and  Cost  of  Personal  Care  Homes  ajjd 
Home  Health  Services"  by  Drs.  Scutch- 
field  and  Freeborn,  a  position  paper  by 
the  American  Dietetic  Association  on 
the  "Nutritional  Components  of  Health 
Services  Delivery  Systems,"  and  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  2504 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1861  (m)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
"(1)";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and"  Immediately  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(B)"  nutrition  services  provided  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  dietl- 
tlon;". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  only  to  services  pro- 
vided after  the  month  which  foUows  Ui« 
month  In  which  this  Act  la  enacted. 

Estimation  of  Need,  Utilization,  and  Costs 

OF     PXHSONAL    CAaE     HOMXS     HEALTH     SKKV- 
ICES 

(By  F.  Douglas  Scutchfleld,  M.D.,  and  Don- 
ald K.  Freeborn,  Ph.  D.) 

(Dr.  Scutchfleld  Is  director  of  continuing 
professional  education,  St.  Claire  Medical 
Center,  suid  field  professor  of  community 
medicine.  University  of  Kentucky  Medical 
School.  Dr.  Freeborn  was  associate  director, 
Ohio  Valley  Regional  Medical  Program,  Lex- 
ington, and  assistant  professor,  department 
of  behavioral  science.  University  of  Kentucky 
Medical  School.  He  is  presently  senior  sci- 
entist. Health  Service  Research  Center,  Kaiser 
Foundation   Hospitals,   Portland.   Oreg. 

Mrs.  PhyUis  DeHart.  Mrs.  Janet  Hugh- 
banks,  and  Mrs.  Anne  C^ook  helped  in  data 
collection  and  analysis.  Tearsheet  requests 
to  F.  Douglas  Scutchfleld,  MX).,  St.  Claire 
Medical  Center,  Morehead,  Ky.  40351). 

Rising  costs  and  Increased  demands  for 
medical  care  have  forced  a  search  for  alter- 
native and  less  expensive  methods  of  provid- 
ing optimima  health  care.  Two  such  meth- 
ods are  home  health  services  and  personal 
care  homes. 

The  concept  of  home  health  services  Is  not 
new;  It  has  been  practiced  for  many  years 
by  various  groups  (1).  Financial  support 
through  Medicare  and  Medicaid  has  stimu- 
lated Its  development.  A  number  of  pro- 
grams have  failed,  however,  because  of  un- 
derutlllzatlon  of  services  due  to  lack  of  refer- 
rals from  the  physician  community.  Under- 
utlllzatlon  has  increased  costs  per  patient 
visit  to  the  point  where  costs  often  exceed  the 
guidelines  for  reimbursement. 

Neither  are  personal  care  homes  a  new 
development  (2).  Personal  care  home*,  un- 
like home  health  services,  have  not  had  Ind- 
eral funding  avaUable  to  stimulate  their 
development.  In  rural,  isolated  areaa  with 
largely  aged  populations,  personal  care  homes 
could  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  medical  care,  espe- 
cially if  an  illness  is  considered  in  its  soclo- 
cultural  context. 

Many  home  health  services  and  personal 
care  homes  have  failed  for  lack  of  enough 
use  to  Insure  financial  support.  To  avoid  such 
a  pitfall,  we  have  attempted  to  describe  a 
system  for  estimating  the  potential  use  of 
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these  services  and  mlso  to  characterize  their 
potential  users. 

We  have  examined  the  feasibility  of  these 
services  only  on  an  economic  bcksls.  We  real- 
ize, however,  that  there  are  many  additional 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  a  peraonnal  care 
home  and  a  home  health  service:  for  exam- 
ple, improved  quality  of  care  and  psycholog- 
ical support  of  the  family  during  an  illness. 

THX  BXTTOrG   OF  OTHL   STXTDT 

Rowan  County  is  in  the  rugged,  rural  Ap- 
palachian terrain  of  northeastern  Kentucky. 
Its  17,000  residents  are  primarily  employed 
in  farming.  They  are  older  and  poorer  than 
the  average  Kentucklan  (3).  The  coimty's 
medical  facilities  Include  a  40-bed  general 
hospital,  St.  Claire  Medical  Center,  and  a  50- 
bed  extended  care  facility,  the  Daniel  Boone 
Convalescent  Center.  The  hospital  and  con- 
valescent center  serve  as  the  primary  health 
facilities  for  residents  of  the  surrounding 
foiir-county  area. 

KXTHOD  OF  8TUDT 

Prom  January  to  March  1970,  a  question- 
naire was  Included  with  the  charts  of  all 
patients  admitted  to  8t.  Claire  Medloal  Cen- 
ter. The  form  w«kB  designed  to  gather  in- 
formation about  the  demographic  character- 
istics of  the  patients,  the  extent  to  which 
preaent  hospital  use  could  be  altered  by 
home  health  service  and  personal  care 
homes,  the  potential  use  of  these  services. 
and  the  kinds  of  care  required  by  patients 
who  would  use  them.  Attending  physicians 
filled  out  th«  ftjrms  when  a  patient  was  dis- 
charged. Pediatric  paitlents  lees  than  14  yeara 
oJd,  obstetrical  paitients,  and  the  27  patients 
who  died  while  hospltalljged  dxirlng  the  study 
period  were  not  Included  In  the  data  analysis. 

At  the  end  of  the  study  pwlod.  the  ques- 
tionnaires were  checked  against  the  list  of 
persons  discharged  for  that  period.  If  a  form 
had  not  been  compleited  tot  an  eligible  pa- 
tient, the  attending  physician  was  contacted 
and  asked  to  complete  one.  Questlonnalree 
were  at  least  partially  completed  for  all  318 
eligible  patients.  Health  administration  per- 
sonnel In  the  area  provided  cost  estimates 
for  these  programs. 

We  originally  Included  questlonnaJrw 
forms  wlith  charts  of  the  patients  admitted 
to  the  Daniel  Boone  Convalescent  Center, 
but  the  turnover  of  patients  In  that  center 
was  so  alow  that  lees  than  five  questionnaires 
were  completed.  None  of  the  five  patients 
would  have  been  referred  to  a  home  health 
service  or  a  peraonal  oare  home. 

BXBX7LT8 

Distribution  of  the  partlent  sample  by  age 
group,  sex,  and  type  of  paymeoit  is  shown  In 
table  1.  Only  3.1  peroenrt  of  these  patients 
would  have  had  no  method  of  pajrment,  and 
^proximately  40  percent  were  over  80  years 
oW. 

TABtE  l.-OEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PATIENTS 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  PERSONAL 
CARE  HOMES 


ChtrKteritbcs 


Numtxr        Ptreent 


At«troup(yMn): 

0to9 

10  to  19 

20  to  29 

30to39 

«)to4J „  . 

50to59 :i. 

60to69 

70  ind  ov«r 

Not  rtcordBd 

Total 

Sax: 
Mal« 

FmmIs 

Not  TKorded 

Totil 


0 

0 

26 

8.2 

2S 

7.9 

46 

14.5 

3< 

11.9 

44 

13.8 

43 

13.5 

66 

27.1 

10 

3.1 

318 


100.0 


146 

171 
1 


45.9 

53.8 

.3 


318 


100.0 


CturactfristKi 


Number        Pirccnt 


Typ«  ot  paymtnt: 

No  method  of  paymtnt 10  3.1 

Modicari J2  lo  I 

»««Jie»kl 32  10.1 

Workmin't  coflipcRMtion 9  2.8 

Vocatkxwl  rthabillution 16  5.0 

Pfivitt 135  42.6 

Modicar*  ind  compensation 1  3 

Medicare  and  Medicaid 71  22.3 

Medicare  and  private 9  2.8 

Vocational  rehabilitation  and  private..  3  . 9 

Tout... 318  100.0 


Horm  health  aervicea.  The  Impact  of  home 
health  services  on  the  present  health  sys- 
tem was  examined  by  asldng  physicians 
whether  they  would  have  admitted  certain 
patlenU  if  such  services  had  been  avaUable. 
The  physicians  indicated  that  they  would 
not  have  admitted  nine  patients  or  2.8  per- 
cent of  the  St.  Claire  Medical  Center  and 
that  22  patients  or  16.9  percent  would  have 
been  discharged  earlier.  The  physicians  were 
then  asked  to  estimate  how  much  earlier,  and 
they  calculated  that  22  patients  aocotuited 
for  87  additional  patient  days  of  hospitaliza- 
tion in  the  absence  of  a  home  health  serv- 
ice. 

The  attending  physicians  indicated  that 
66  or  20.8  percent  of  all  eligible  patients 
would  have  been  referred  to  a  home  health 
service  after  their  discharge  from  the  hos- 
pital. The  physicians  also  estimated  that 
these  patients  would  have  required  an  aver- 
age of  1.9  hours  per  week  for  3.1  months  be- 
fore they  coiUd  have  been  discharged  from 
such  a  service.  Estimating  1  hour  per  visit, 
this  means  that  the  average  patient  would 
have  required  24.1  visits  from  a  home  health 
service  untU  discharge. 

Two  internists,  two  surgeons,  and  foxu* 
family  physicians  on  the  hospital  staff  par- 
ticipated In  completing  the  survey  forms. 

Typ«  of  payment,  age  group  of  paUenta 
who  wotild  have  been  admitted  to  a  home 
health  service,  and  specialty  of  the  attend- 
ing physician  are  shown  in  table  2.  Pre- 
dictably, Medicare  and  Medicaid  would  have 
been  asked  to  handle  moet  of  the  financial 
support  of  home  health  service  through  pay- 
ments by  the  patient.  Only  9.3  percent  of 
the  patients  who  would  have  been  referred 
to  a  home  health  service  were  not  covered 
by  at  least  one  of  these  federally  subsidizing 
health  instirance  plans. 

TABLE  ^-CHARACTERISTICS  RELATED  TO  PATIENTS  WHO 
WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  REFERRED  TO  HOME  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES 


Cluracteristics 


Home  health 
service  patients 


Totjl  sample 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Type  of  payment: 

Medicare  only 

Medicaid  only... 

Workman's  compensa- 
tion only 

Vootionaf  rehabilita- 
tion only 

Private  Insurance  only.. 

Medicare  and  work- 
man's compensation. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Medicare  and  private... 

Rehabilitation  and 
private 


14 
8 


216 
12.3 


1.5 
7.7 

1.5 

53.9 

1.5 


30 
32 


16 
133 

1 

66 

8 


10.1 
10.7 

3.0 

5.4 
♦4.7 

.3 

22.1 

t7 

1.0 


Total. 


>  65      100.  0       I  289 


100.0 


Age  group  (years): 

0to9 

10  to  19 

20  to  29 

30  to  39 

40  to  49 

50  to  59 

60  to  69 

70  and  over 


1.5 


1 
2 
5 
10 

45 


1.5 

3.1 

7.8 

15.6 

70.5 


0 
26 
25 
46 
38 
42 
41 
81 


8.6 

8.4 
15.4 
12.8 
14.0 
13.8 
27.0 


Total. 


■64      100.0       1299 


100.0 


Home  heafth 
service  patients 

Total 

sample 

Characteristics 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Specialty  ot  attending 
physKian: 

Surgeon 

Internist 

Family  physician 

7 
54 

5 

10.6 

82.9 

7.5 

183 

106 

18 

59.6 

24.5 
5.9 

Total 

166 

100.0 

•307 

100. 0 

I  Numbers  differ  because  of  incompleted  questionnaires. 

A  corollary  to  this  Is  the  larger  proportion 
of  patients  60  years  old  and  older  who  wotild 
have  been  referred  to  a  home  health  service. 
Although  specialists  In  internal  medicine 
served  only  »4.5  percent  of  the  total  patient 
study  group,  they  had  82.9  percent  of  the  pa- 
tients who  wotild  have  been  admitted  to  a 
home  health  service,  a  difference  that  la 
statistically  significant. 

If  we  asstime  that  the  JaniMry-March  ex- 
perience holds  throughout  the  year.  264  pa- 
tients would  have  been  referred  to  a  home 
health  service.  If  these  patients  had  averaged 
24  visits  by  the  staff  of  the  home  health  serv- 
ice, based  on  estimates  of  the  attending  phy- 
sicians, there  would  have  been  6.336  home 
health  service  visits  per  year. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  an  annual 
operating  cost  estimate  of  $46,800  for  home 
health  service.  Based  on  this  estimate  and  the 
annual  number  of  visits,  the  cost  wotild 
have  been  $7.39  per  patient  visit  or  $177.27 
for  the  average  patient  admitted  to  these 
services.  At  a  hospital  cost  of  $44  per  day. 
this  amounted  to  four  Inpatient  days. 

Activity  Cost 

Medical  director,  10  percent  of  tUne.. 
Registered  nurse  director,  full  time..  $7.  200 

Staff  nurse,  full  time e!  800 

5    home   health    aides,   full   time  at 

•3.200    .- leooo 

Travel   __     g,  000 

Supplies  and  office  equipment 3,000 

Administrative   costs.   20   percent   of 

salaries    7  qqq 

Total     12  4ei800 

The  State  of  Kentucky  currently  pays  $6,- 
300  as  a  starting  salary  for  a  home  health 
nurse  director  and  $3,192  for  a  home  health 
aide. 

The  type  of  service  that  the  physician 
would  have  prescribed  for  patients  referred 
to  home  health  services  la  shown  in  table  3. 
ApparenUy.  most  of  the  time  would  have 
beea  spent  with  nursing  duties;  for  example, 
colostomy  care,  catheter  care,  and  patient 
education.  Counseling  in  dleteUcs  and  phy- 
sical therapy  were  next  in  order  of  Impor- 
tanoe,  according  to  the  physician. 

TABLE  3.  -TYPE  OF  SERVICES  REQUIRED  BY  PATIENTS  RE- 
FERRED TO  THE  HOME  HEALTH  AGENCY 


Service 


Number 

of 

patients 


Nursingonly.            27 

Nursing  and  dietetics '.'.'.'.'. 17 

Nursing  and  physical  therapy ...'.[  n 

Dietetics  only i^ 

Physical  therapy  only "'"  7 

Nursing. physical  therapy,  and  dietetics  4 

Physical  tnerapy  and  Jietetics        3 

Not  recorded  "  i 

Total 83 


Percent 


32.5 

20.6 

16.9 

12.0 

7.4 

4.8 

3.6 

1.2 


100.0 


Personal  care  homes.  Similar  questions 
were  asked  at>out  the  use  of  personal  care 
homes.  The  attending  physicians  said  12 
patients  or  3.8  percent  would  never  have 
been  admitted  to  the  hospital  had  personal 
care  homes  been  available,  and,  based  on  the 
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physicians'     estimates,     earlier     discharges  The  cost  of  personal  care  homes  were  dlf- 

from   the   hospital    would   have   saved   77.5  flcult  to  measure.  From  our  data  it  ^peeuvd 

hospital  days.  that  a  60-bed  personal  care  home  wotild  have 

The     attending    physicians    would    have  had  essentially  100  percent  occupancy  and 

referred  23  patients  or  7.2  percent  to  a  per-  would   have   generated,   from  public   asaist- 

sonal  care  home  if  one  had  been  available,  ance,   an   annual    Income  of  approximately 

These  23  patients  would  have  had  an  esti-  $106,000.    If    a    good-quality    personal    care 

mated  stay  of  7.5  months  per  patient.  Extrap-  home  could  be  maintained  at  this  annual  op- 

olatlng  for  a  1-year  period,  one  could  have  eratlng  cost,  such  a  home  would  be  feasible, 

expected    92    admissions    to    personal    care  One  would  have  to  be  extremriy  cautious 

homes.  With  an  average  stay  of  7.6  months  In     Implementing    both     programs     Blmul- 

per    patient,    a    55-pei'son    capatcity    home  taneously  as  one  program  oould  cannibalize 

would    have    had    100    percent    occupancy,  the  other,  produce  underutillzatlon  of  both. 

Based  on  the  current  public  assistance  pay-  and  perhaps  contribute  to  the  collapse  of 

ments  of  $161  per  person  per  month  in  a  both. 

personal   care  home,  an  estimated  $106,260  As  pointed  out  previously  it  is  extremely 

income   would   have   been   realized    by   the  Important   to  examine   the   projected    need 

home.  t^iid  use  of  home  health  services  and  per- 

Type  of   payment,   age   group   of  patient,  sonal  care  homes  before  implementing  such 

and  specialty  of  attending  physician  for  the  programs.  If  a  patient  is  asslgnad  to  a  home 

sample  patients   who   would   have  been  re-  health  service.  It  must  be  at  a  physician's 

ferred   to  a   personal   care   home   after  dis-  order.  The  limiting  factor  then  would  be  the 

charge  from  the  hospital  are  shown  in  table  physician's  perception  about  the  adequacy  of 

4.  As   with   home  health  services,  only  4.3  Po^^  hospital  care. 

percent  of  the  patients  who  would  have  been  The  best  mechanism  for  ascertaining  use 

referred  to  a  personal  care  home  were  not  would  be  to  project  physician  admissions  to 

covered  by  Medicare  or  Medicaid.  The  group  such  a  service. 

who  would  have  been  admitted  to  such  a  Although  a  physician's  order  is  tinneces- 

home    were   older   than    the   sample.    WhUe  ^^^y  ^°^  admission  to  a  personal  care  home, 

32.8  percent  of  the  patients  with  completed  '■^^    physician    should    have    an    adequate 

questionnaires  had  a  specialist  in   internal  knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  patient  or 

medicine  as  an  attending  physician,  73.9  per-  ^^®  patient's  family  to  provide  for  the  needs 

cent  of  those  who  would  have  been  referred  °^  *^*"y  ^^^^-  ^*  therefore  does  not  seem  un- 

were  attended  by  an  Internist.  reasonable  to  ask  for  his  Judgment  when  at- 
tempting to  project  the  use  of  that  service. 

TABLE  4.-CHARACTER  1ST ICS  REUTEO  TO  PATIENTS  WHO  Based  on  our  data,  we  can  also  predict 

WOULD   HAVE   BEEN    REFERRED   TO   PERSONAL   CARE  that  the  patienU  admitted  to  personal  care 

HOMES  homes  and  home  health  services  wotild  be 

^_^^^  older  than  the  general  population,  and  that 

the  services  would  be  fljianped  by  federally 

h'omrp'atie"'       Total  sample  subsidized   health   insu;^  or   pubUc   as- 

Characteristics —  f.^^t^'^f  J^*   Old   and   the  poor   are   more 

Num-       Per-     Num-        Per-  kely  to  have  Inadequate  home  care  situa- 

ber       cent        ber        cent  tlons  and  chronic  and  debilitating  tllnesses 

that  would  accotint  for  their  use  of  these 

facilities.  Also,  the  physicians  providing  pa- 

'Ted.c.'?e'onT 7       30.4          30        10.3  "ent  care  may  not  be  aware  of  the  Impor- 

Medicaidonly 3       13.0          30        10.3  tance  Of  home  health  services  in  the  care  Of 

Workman's  compensa-  any  age   and  socio-economic   group   or  any 

tiononly 9         3.1  diagnostic  category,  but  we  have  not  tested 

Vocational  rehabilitatjon                                                 s  2  ^^^  hypothesis. 

PrUVe  insurant  onYy"                             133        45  9  Similar  points  could  be  made  ooncernlng 

Medicare  and  work-  the   projected   use   of  such   services  by  the 

men's  compensation three  types  of  physicians  in  the  area.  The 

Medicare  and  medicaid..         10      43.6         62        21.4  internist  may  have  the  old.  poor  patient  With 

ItVmZiZt:-         '       "■'          "         '"  •»  <=»^°»<=  debUitatlng  dls^.  ^or  the  sur- 

vate 3         1.0  geons  and  family  physicians  may  not  per- 

celve  the  Importance  of  these  services  to  the 

Total I  23     100. 0      i  290       100. 0  patient's  care.  Although  our  study  was  not 

Age  group  (years):  designed   specifically  to  answer  such   ques- 

^-^ ii i-i  tlons.  we  feel  that  these  hypotheses  could  be 

2^29 " 25         83  tested  by  future  investigators. 

30-39 46         15.3  EErniENCES 

40-49  1         4  5  38         12  6 

50-59 2        9.0         44        14^7  O  Both,  M.  E.:  The  value  otf  coordinated 

60-69"'!""'""'''.          3       13^7         33        11.1  «ind    comprehensive    home    care.    Amer.    J. 

70  and  over 16       72.8          88        29.4  Public  Health  57:    1841-1847,  October   1967. 

Total                           .22     100  0      OOO       \0ol  (2)  Solon.  J..  Robert.  D.  W..  Krueger.  D.  K.. 

""" ^^     iw.u      'sw      luu.u  ^jj    Baney    a.    M.:    Nursing    homes,    their 

Specialty  ot  admitting  patients  and  their  care:  A  study  of  nursing 

physician:  homes  and  similar  long-term  care  facilities 

f"'''^"- J       HS        'S        «B  in  13  States.  Public  Health  MonogriHJh  No.  46. 

Sfcian'.'.-;::::        "       no          ll         6.0  U^S.   Government  printing  Oaice.  washing- 

Total                           1 23     100  0      "Mg       100^  <^'  Brown.  J.  S.,  and  Ramsey,  R.  J.:  Ken- 
tucky's  population   In   the   1960's.    Resource 

""  Development  Series  No.  9.  University  of  Ken- 

1  Numbers  differ  because  of  incompleted  questionnaires.  tucky,  Lexington.  September  1963. 


Attending  physicians  indicated  that  they 
would  have  preferred  home  health  servloes 
over  personal  care  homes  for  49  or  16.4  per- 
cent of  the  patients,  personal  care  homes 
over  home  health  services  for  20  or  6.3  per- 
cent, and  both  services  for  12  or  3.8  percent. 

StBCUSSION 

Implementation  of  home  health  services 
could  have  saved  348  patient  days  annually 
in  a  general  hospital;  at  current  hospital 
costs  the  saving  would  have  been  $14,016. 
An  annual  budget  of  $46,800  for  home  health 
services  and  appro^mately  6,000  patient 
visits  apparently  wotild  have  made  such  aetr- 
Ices  financially  feasible. 


Thx  AMxaiCAir  Dixnrnc  Associatioi*  PosmoK 
Paper   on  thx   NuTRrnoN   Component   of 

HXALTH    SEHVTCES    DEUVXKT    SYSTEMS  > 

"Nutrition  services  tinder  the  supervision 
of  qualified  nutrition  personnel  sbotild  be  a 
component  of  oil  health  and  health-related 
programs  and  shotild  be  designed  to  reach 
the  total  population  with  priority  given  to 
such  nutritionally  vulnerable  groups  as  In- 
fants, children,  and  youth  In  the  growing 
yeara,  women  In  the  child-bearing  years,  and 


^  Approved  by  the  Executive  Board,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1971,  as  Position  Paper  Number  OOOOE. 


the  older  age  population."  (1)  The  need  for 
the  Association  to  interpret  and  expand  this 
policy  statement  is  based  on  a  recognition 
and    concern    that : 

(a)  The  need  and  demand  for  quality 
health  care  by  the  population  is  not  being 
met  by,  and  is  critically  straining,  the  cur- 
rent  health   care   delivery   system. 

(b)  The  alarming  increase  In  the  cost 
of  medical  care  mandates  a  review  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  present  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. 

The  American  Dietetic  Asaociation't  posi- 
tion is  that  inclusion  of  nutrition  as  a 
component  of  health  care  toill  significantly 
reduce  the  number  of  people  requiring  sick 
care  service  and.  therefore,  contribute  di- 
rectly to: 

(a)  A  relief  of  strain  on  the  nation's 
health   care  delivery  system; 

(b)  A  decrease  in  the  escalating  rate  of 
health  care  costs; 

(c)  An  Increase  in  physical,  mental,  and 
social  well-being  of  people  so  that  they  may 
achieve  and  maintain  productive  and  Inde- 
pendent lives. 

Nutrition  is  a  critical  factor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  health  and  prevention  of  disease 
and  in  recovery  and  rehabilitation  from  ill- 
ness or  Injury.  Evidence  mounts  that  Amer- 
icans who  fail  to  attain  a  diet  optimal  for 
health  can  be  found  at  every  socio-economic 
level.  The  reasons  are  many  and  complex, 
but  the  Impact  on  the  health  of  the  nation 
is  seen  in  the  increased  risk  of  complications 
of  pregnancy  in  the  poorly  nourished  woman, 
in  the  chance  that  her  infant  may  be  of  low 
birth  weight  with  accompanying  risk  of  re- 
tarded physical  and  mental  development;  in 
the  high  incidence  of  overwei^t  and  under- 
weight in  school-age  children  and  in  adults; 
in  the  debilitation  of  the  malnotirl^ed  elder- 
ly; In  dental  disease,  widespread  In  the  total 
poptilation;  and  in  the  high  Incidence  of 
chronic  Illnesses  that  require  dietary  treat- 
ment, monitoring,  and  follow-up.  Since  it 
is  apparent  that  improvements  In  the  nu- 
trition of  people  will  have  a  direct  effect  on 
the  level  of  health  and  the  resulting  need 
for  health  services  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  reocxnmends  that: 

I.  Nutritional  care,  as  a  component  of 
health  care,  l>e  available  to  all  people  on  a 
continuing  and  coordinated  basis.  Nutri- 
tioruU  care  Is  the  application  of  nutrition 
science  to  the  health  care  of  people.  In  its 
broadest  sense,  nutritional  care  Is  provided 
to  the  general  population  through  studies  of 
food  oonsumptlon  and  nutritional  health, 
mass  education  and  food  assistance  programs. 
As  applied  to  patient  care,  it  has  the  same 
comiponents  (assessment  of  food  practices 
and  nutritional  status,  nutrition  education, 
and  food  assistance)  plus  dietary  counseling 
and  the  service  of  appropriate  food.  These 
nutritional  care  services  must  be  combined 
and  coordinated   to  meet  individual   needs. 

II.  Nutritional  care  be  integrated  Into 
preventive,  diagnostic,  curative,  and  restora- 
tive health  services.  Any  contemplated  heeJth 
services  delivery  system  should  include  a  nu- 
trition component  In  its  preventive  as  well 
as  remedial  services.  If  the  maximum  bene- 
fits to  health  are  to  be  achieved.  The  follow- 
ing example  illustrates  the  application  of 
this  recommendation : 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  N  UTKITIONAI.  CARE 

Public  health  service — health  promotion: 
mass  nutrition  education;  supplemental  food 
assistance. 

Health-testing  service  (7) :  assesemsnt  of 
food  Intake  and  other  Indexes  of  nutritional 
status. 

Health  care  service:  nutrition  education 
and  counseling,  food  aselstanoe,  approprlats 
food  service. 

Preventive,  maintenance  swloe:  dtotary 
oounaeling.  food  ssslrteuioe,  appropriate  food 
service. 

Sick-care  servloe:  for  all  levies  of  in-pa- 
tient oare,  ai^M^opriate  food  sorvlcs,  diet 
then^y,  dietary  counseling. 
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m.  Th«  pl«iuUii«  ana.  supervmoa  of  nu- 
trltloQja  oar«  be  und«r  tbe  direction  ot  per- 
Bon»  prafeasloiuhlly  eduoat«d  In  mitrlUon 
as  It  relates  to  human  health  needs.  Oletl- 
tlana  and  pubUc  health  sutntlosilsts,  with 
their  educated  Icnoivledge  of  foods  and  nutri- 
tion, an  the  health  profeealonals  who  are 
prepared  ^>eclflcally  to  help  Individuals  and 
group*  improve  their  diets  and  thefr  nutrl- 
tloo&I  status.  (In  this  jMiper,  the  te«m  dieti- 
tian ahall  be  Interpreted  to  mean  either  a 
public  health  nutritionist  or  a  dietitian  who 
Is  qualUtted  for  registration  In  The  American 
Dietetic  Association.)  Supportive  personnel 
(dietetic  technicians,  dietetic  assistants)  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  and  skills  of  dietitians 
to  greater  numbers  of  people. 

IV.  Dietitians  function  at  the  planning  and 
policy-making  level  of  federal,  regional,  state 
and  local  comprehensive  health  pl&nnln« 
bodies  to  assure  that  an  appropriate  nutri- 
tional care  component  Is  Incorporated  Into  all 
con^rehenslve  health  care  planning. 

V.  Comprehensive  health  care  plana  In- 
clude appropriate  admlnlstraUve  placement 
of  the  nutrition  care  component;  staffing 
patterns  and  quallfloatlons  for  personnel; 
Identification  of  nature  and  extent  of  nutrll 
tlon  problems;  standards  of  nutrlUonal  care; 
methods  to  be  used  for  deUvery  of  nutrition 
services;  and  evaluation. 

VI.  To  assure  that  a  supply  of  dleUtlans  Is 
avaUable  and  accessible  to  those  In  need  of 
nutritional  care,  steps  should  be  taken  to : 

A.  Suf^ort  the  expansion  of  existing  edu- 
cation and  training  facilities  in  nutrition 
and  dietetics  and  the  development  of  new 
facilities. 

B.  Increase  support  available  to  students 
of  education  and  training  in  nutrition  by 
means  of  scholarships,  loans,  and  other  finan- 
cial mechanisms. 

C.  Explore  and  establish  new  approaches 
to  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  technical 
education. 

D.  Utilize  supportive  dietetic  personnel  and 
Improve  their  career  development  and  status 
In  the  health  care«'  system. 

E.  Explore  other  means  to  Increase  the 
dietetic  manpower  supply  through  such 
mechanisms  as  proficiency  and  equivalency 
examinations  and  other  recruiting  efforts. 

VXL  Dietitians  be  eligible  for  payment*  as 
providers  of  health  care  services.  Future 
health  care  legislation  should  stipulate  die- 
tary coxinsellng  services  as  an  eligible  service 
for  third  party  payment.  , 

vm.  Adequate  funding  for  preventive  as 
well  as  curative  nutritional  care  services  be 
provided.  Until  such  time  aa  the  nation  is 
geared  to  deliver  comprehensive  family 
health  care,  nutrition  services  should  be  sup- 
ported In  existing  specialized  programs  and 
services,  such  as:  health  services  for  mothers 
and  children;  the  elderly;  special  groups, 
such  as  migrant  agricultural  workers  and 
low-Income  famlllee;  family  planning  pro- 
grams; chronic  disease  control  services;  home 
health  services,  rehabilitation  services  for 
drug  and  alcohol  addicts;  and  group  care 
services  in  faculties  such  as  hoopltals.  nurs- 
ing homes,  extended  care  faoUltlea  such  as 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  extended  care  facil- 
ities, day-care  centers,  and  reatdentlal  in- 
stitutions; detention  centers,  detoxification 
centers,  and  prisons. 

DC  A  careful  appraisal  be  made  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  nutritional  care  in  a  com- 
prehensive medical  care  system.  Such  an  ap- 
praisal should  alao  Include  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  preventive  nutritional  care, 
as  well  aa  remedial  aervloes,  on  such  variables 
ae  ooet,  abaenteelain,  worker  jwrxluctivlty, 
and  so  on. 

X.  Any  national  health  Insurance  program 
adopted  Include  incentive*  for  the  derel- 
opment  of  prerantlTe  health  serrloee.  Nu- 
tritional care  should  be  Identified  In  the 
leglaUtlon  aa  an  eawntlal  component  of 
prerentlve  health  care  aerrtoe. 
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XL  Standards  for  nutritional  care  aervloes 
be  Included  in  aU  federal  and  state  guidelines 
and  regulations  for  health  oare. 
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Uon and  Health.  Final  Report.  Washington 
DC:  Govt.  Prtg.  Off.,  1970. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  2505.  A  WU  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Oommerce. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion Is  facing  a  critical  shortage  of  one 
of  Its  most  essential,  cleanest  and  con- 
venient fuels,  natural  gas. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  develop- 
ing shortage  la  because  producers  have 
been  discouraged  from  exploring  for  and 
d«vel(ving  gas  reserves  by  the  delays  and 
uncertainties  of  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission regulation  under  existing  law. 
Also  these  delays  and  uncertainties  have 
caused  gas  producers  to  seek  the  intra- 
state market  for  such  gas  as  they  have 
dlficovered,  thereby  denying  gas  to  the 
interstate  market. 

The  reason  they  seek  the  Intrastate 
market  is  that,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
the  gas  producer  who  sella  gas  in  Inter- 
state commerce  does  not  know: 

First,  what  price  he  will  receive  for  his 
?as. 

Second,  how  long  he  will  receive  any 
price  approved  by  the  Oommlaslon, 

Third,  how  much  gas  he  must  deliver 
or. 


Fourth,  how  long  he  must  continue 
deliveries. 

There  is  no  way  the  Commission  under 
existing  law  can  give  the  gas  producer 
any  assurance  that  the  prices  and  terms 
of  his  contract,  if  approved,  will  be  valid 
or  that  the  Commission's  own  orders 
with  regjuti  to  them  will  not  be  changed 
The  bill  which  I  introduce  corrects 
this  situation  by  providing  that  once  the 
gas  producer  submits  his  new  contract  to 
the  Commission — which  he  is  required 
to  do — and  the  Oommission  approves  the 
contract,  it  is  then,  and  only  then,  a  valid 
and  binding  contract.  It  Is  a  contract  that 
the  producer  and  his  banker  can  use  as 
the  basis  for  loans  to  enable  him  to 
search  for  more  gas. 

As  to  old  contracts  this  bill  makes  no 
change  in  the  law  except  that  once  the 
PPC  approves  a  price  for  gas  under  such 
a  contract  it  cannot  be  lowered. 

By  removing  uncertainties  as  to  con- 
tract prices  and  terms  this  bill  will  en- 
courage gas  producers  to  explore  for  gas 
to  meet  the  expanding  consumer  de- 
mand. It  will  also  encourage  them  to  seU 
in  the  interstate  market  and  thereby  per- 
mit the  Interstate  market  to  be  com- 
petitive with  the  intrastate  market.  It  la 
legislation  needed  to  correct  a  situation 
which  has  contributed  to  the  gas  short- 
age now  facing  the  Nation's  consumers. 
If  the  situation  is  not  corrected,  the 
Nation  will  be  deprived  of  the  ecological 
benefits  of  this  most  clean-burning  of  all 
fuels  and  the  gas  consumers  will  become 
dependent  on  unreliable,  high-cost  for- 
eign sources  of  energy. 

The  bill  also  exempts  small  producers 
contracts— for  10,000  million  cubic  feet 
per  day  or  less — from  FPC  control.  This 
is  merely  a  pragmatic  provision  to  relieve 
the  FPC  of  a  large  amount  of  paperwork 
without  adversely  affecting  its  ability  to 
control  prices.  In  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness prices  under  smaU  contracts  follow 
those  imder  large  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  some  form 
of  legislation  has  become  apparent  in 
recent  years. 

The  American  Oas  Association's  latest 
reserve  figures  reported  this  month  were 
10.3  trillion  cubic  feet  below  the  275.1 
trillion  cubic  feet  reported  at  the  end  of 
1969.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  fig- 
ures which  do  not  include  gas  supplied 
for  intrastate  use  were  even  more  dis- 
couraging. PPC  said  only  last  week  that 
natural  gas  reserves  available  for  ship- 
ment through  Interstate  pipelines  de- 
clined by  17.8  trillion  feet  last  year.  We 
used  more  than  22  trillion  cubic  feet 
last  year. 

The  FPC  based  its  estimates  on  pre- 
liminary data  supplied  by  66  major  in- 
terstate pipeline  companies.  The  Com- 
mission said  it  was  the  third  consecutive 
year  of  declining  reserves  since  the  PPC 
began  to  collect  annual  reports  of  gas 
supplies  in  1963. 

Last  winter  there  was  a  very  resd 
threat  of  actual  fuel  shortages  In  parts 
of  the  country.  A  concerted  and  coordi- 
nated effort  by  Government  and  indus- 
try prevented  any  actual  suffering. 

But  the  gas  shortage  is  not  simply 
threatening,  it  is  here  as  Forbes  maga- 
zine pointed  out  In  its  issue  on  August  1. 
Last  winter,  cities  like  Cleveland  were  so 
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short  of  supplies  that  industry  had  to 
shut  down  for  brief  periods  to  conserve 
fuel  for  space  heating.  One  after  another 
of  the  major  gas  companies  have  an- 
nounced they  will  take  on  no  new  large 
Industrial  customers  for  lack  of  addi- 
tional supplies.  New  York  State,  a  recent 
PubUc  Service  Ccanmission  study  indi- 
cated, will  be  short  by  25  bilUon  cubic 
feet  of  gas  this  year  and  probably  50 
billion  in  1972. 

A  number  of  companies,  headed  by  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas,  are  attempting  to  sup- 
plement their  supplies  by  importing  high- 
cost  liquefied  natural  gas  from  places 
like  Algeria  and  Nigeria. 

Recently  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Coal  Gasification  Development 
Corporation  intended  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  Government  and  industry  to 
cooperate  in  the  vital  task  of  bringing 
the  technology  of  coal  gasification  to 
commercial  realization. 

Undoubtedly  all  available  sources  of 
energy  will  be  needed  in  the  future  if  this 
country  is  to  continue  as  the  world's  in- 
dustrial leader  but  for  the  immediate  and 
short  term  future,  coal  gasification  and 
imported  liquefied  natural  gas  would  be 
strictly  supplemental  to  domestic  natural 
gas  and  would  cost  substantially  more. 

But,  as  I  and  others  have  pointed  out, 
we  have  the  gas  and  the  ability  to  de- 
velop it  if  we  are  willing  to  face  reality. 

Reliable  sources — the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Petroleum  Geologists,  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council,  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  and  others — maintain 
that  more  oil  and  gas  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  continental  United  States 
and  Alaska  than  has  been  produced. 
But  it  will  not  be  discovered  and  pro- 
duced at  prevailing  prices. 

The  headline  on  the  Forbes  magazine 
article  on  U.S.  self-sufQclency  In  raw  ma- 
terials and  energy  expressed  the  prob- 
lem briefly  and  succinctly: 

You  Get  What  YotJ  Pat  Poh 

The  price  of  self-sufficiency  Is  high.  But 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  pay  it,  the  price  of 
dependence  could  be  higher. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  this  bill 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  Is 
certainly  in  the  public  interest.  It  will 
not  in  itself  solve  the  natural  gas  short- 
age but  unless  this  and  other  legislation 
to  change  Government  policy  and  en- 
hance the  economic  climate  to  provide 
the  necessary  conditions  and  incentives 
is  enacted,  much  of  our  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources will  stay  in  the  ground  imdis- 
covered  and  unused. 

The  time  is  late  and  this  trend  will 
not  be  reversed  in  a  year  or  two  but  It  is 
long  past  time  that  we  changed  course, 
and  took  the  legislative  steps  that  will 
be  necessary  to  reestablish  this  Nation's 
fuels  and  energy  self-sufficiency. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
In  an  effort  to  reverse  a  growing  and 
dangerous  dependency  on  foreign  sources 
for  the  most  Important  and  vital  factor 
of  American  prosperity,  progress,  and 
leadership — the  energy  that  fuels  our 
economy. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Bknnztt.  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,     Mr.     STEVENS.     Mr. 

Tower,   Mr.   Young,   and    Mr. 

GURNEY)  : 

S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  first 
day  of  January  of  each  year  as  "Appreci- 
ate America  Day."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee onthe  Judiciary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
first  day  of  January  of  each  year  as  "Ap- 
preciate America  I>ay." 

The  Association  for  a  Strong  Ameri- 
ca, Inc.,  a  nonpolitical,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation whose  aim  Is  to  help  Americans 
to  realize  the  importance  of  constructive 
involvement  in  civil  and  community  af- 
fairs and  to  develop  realistic  pride  in  our 
country,  has  proposed  January  1  to  be 
designated  "Appreciate  America  Day." 

This  particular  day  was  chosen  be- 
cause it  is  a  holiday  with  a  long  tradi- 
tion as  a  time  for  making  resolutions  for 
the  year  to  come  and  because  it  is  a 
holiday  which  combines  refiective 
thoughts  with  enthusiastic  anticipation. 
It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  pause  and  ex- 
press appreciation  for  ouir  heritage  as 
Americans  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
keeping  this  appreciation  alive  through- 
out the  year. 

In  furthersuice  of  this  goal  the  Gov- 
ernors of  10  States;  Delaware,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico.  New  Hampshire,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  have  des- 
ignated January  1  as  "Appreciate 
America  Day."  Congressman  Lent,  of 
New  York,  has  introduced  a  companion 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, House  Joint  Resolution  835,  which 
is  supported  by  the  Veterans  of  World 
WarL 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this  joint 
resolution  be  appropriately  referred  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  153 

Whereas  the  private  citizens  and  public 
ofncials  of  the  United  States  desire  a  unified 
Nation;   and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  basic  appreciation  for  the  many  bene- 
fits which  citizenship  bestows  upon  them; 
and 

Whereas  the  Association  for  a  Strong 
America,  Incorporated.  Is  a  nonpolitical,  non- 
profit organization  which  assists  In  the  de- 
velopment of  realistic  pride  In  America  and 
endeavors  to  educate  citizens  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  becoming  constructively  Involved 
In  civic  and  community  affairs;  and 

Whereas  such  association  has  campaigned 
since  May  1970,  to  have  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  each  year  proclaimed  as  "Appreciate 
America  Day";  and 

Whereas  the  first  day  of  January  Is  an 
appropriate  day  to  display  the  American  flag 
and  to  organize  observances  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  appreciation  for  being  American 
and  for  the  beauty,  honor,  and  freedom  In 
America;  and 


Whereas  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials 
have  supported  the  campaign  to  prodalm 
the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  aa 
"Appreciate  America  Day":  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each 
year  designating  the  first  day  of  January  aa 
"Appreciate  America  Day".  In  conjunction 
with  New  Year's  Day  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  leis 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  BIBLE,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1615,  a  bin  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  income  tax  simplifica- 
tion, reform,  and  relief  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

S.     1800 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnitson),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1800,  a  bill  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent commission  to  evaluate  and  as- 
sess developments  in  the  fields  of  com- 
merce and  technology. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  PcL- 
bright).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

s.    24ia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ALLOTT,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2412,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  to  waive  In  certain 
cases  the  requirement  that  assistance 
provided  under  that  act  must  be  in  fur- 
therance of  a  program  for  a  unified  or 
officially  coordinated  urban  transporta- 
tion system. 


COVERAGE  OF  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
BY  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDICXNT   NO.  420 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  S.  1574  which 
would  authorize  retentUxi  oif  eaipioyce 
benefits  for  teachers  who  obtain  employ- 
ment in  a  school  system  which  has  been 
transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  a  State  or 
local  municipcLllty. 

Many  BIA  schools  in  Alaska  are  being 
transferred  to  State  and  local  jurisdic- 
tion. As  presently  written,  S.  1574  would 
authorize  retention  of  such  benefits  only 
for  teachers  who  transfer  to  Indian  trib- 
al organizations.  "Rie  present  language 
of  tills  bill  would,  therefore,  not  resolve 
the  retention  problem  for  teachers  in 
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schools  whicb  are  transferred  to  a  State 
or  k)caJ  municipality. 

This  ameodment  would  provide  reten- 
tion of  such  benefits  as  compensation  for 
Injury,  retirement,  life  Insurance,  and 
health  benefits  to  those  emv^ytts  of 
BIA-controIled  schools  which  are  being 
transferred  to  Indian.  State,  or  local  Jur- 
isdiction. This  expanded  language  is  nec- 
essary if  this  transition  is  to  be  made 
smoothly  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 


ESTABT  .TSHMK?rr  OP  A  NATIONAL 
INSTTTDTE  OP  ADVERTISINO, 
MARKETINO,  AND  SOCIETY— 
AMENDMENT 

AMnroiCXNT  MO.  421 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry.) 

Mr.  MOG8  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  S. 
1753,  a  bill  to  establish  a  NaOonal  Insti- 
tute of  Advertising,  Marketing,  and  So- 
ciety. 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OP 
AMENDMENTS 

AMZNDMZNT   NO.    159 

«    CHmONTCl.S    OF    rVKNTS    IN    SOUTH    ASIA THE 

CSISIS    IN    PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  months  preceding  the  congres- 
sioDal  recess.  Senator  Chxtrch  and  I  have 
been  attempting  to  build  a  record  aa  be- 
half of  our  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971  which  would  sus- 
pend military  and  economic  aid  to  the 
Government  of  PsJcistan  until  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  other  relief  measures 
supervised  by  international  agencies 
takes  place  aa  a  regular  basis  through- 
out East  Pakistan  and  the  majority  of 
refugees  in  India  are  repatriated  to 
East  Pakistan.  To  date  there  are  33  co- 
sponsors  to  the  Saxbe-Church  amend- 
ment— amendment  No.  159  to  S.  1657. 

In  response  to  nvmierous  inquiries  re- 
ceived by  my  office  during  the  congres- 
sional recess,  I  would  like  to  list  the  co- 
sponsors.  They  are:  Senators  Scott, 
TuifHiT,  Casx.  Pastork,  Benhztt,  Pkll, 
Bellkon,  Hart.  Roth,  Bath,  Bogcs, 
Crahston.  Brooke,  Metcalf,  Qurhxy, 
McGovERN.  Beall,  Eagleton,  Stevens, 
Stevensoit,  Moss,  Mokdale,  Hughes, 
Hartke,  MnsKix,  Proxmire,  Humphrey, 
Magnxtson.  Wn.LiAMs,  Randolph,  and 
Rnicorr.  Today  I  am  tiappy  to  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nxLO)  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  have  joined  us  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  amendment  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  their  names  be  added 
to  the  list  of  cospoDsors  previously  men- 
tioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment Is  currently  bef<«^  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Ck)mmittee  and  will  remain  there 
until  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  re- 
ported out  from  the  coounlttee.  The  tim- 
ing of  this  action  Is  very  much  in  doubt 
at  this  point  because  of  the  committee's 
request  for  the  5-year  military  assistance 


plan  and  the  President's  refusal  by  in- 
voking Executive  privilege. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  recent 
events  in  South  Asia  and  have  divided  the 
news  accounts  into  the  following  items: 
the  Soviet-India  Treaty,  the  U.S. 
shipment  of  arms,  the  refugees,  the 
prospect  of  famine,  the  trial  of  Sheikh 
Mujibur  Rahman,  events  in  Pakistan, 
Senator  Kxnnxot's  trip  to  India,  and 
Senator  Percy's  trip  to  India  and  Pak- 
istan. Press  accounts  on  these  issues  will 
be  inserted  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
along  with  editorial  opinion,  news  anal- 
ysis, and  letters  to  the  editor. 

TH«    SOVirr-INDIA    TIUEATY 

On  Augiist  8.  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister. Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  arrived  in  New 
Delhi  for  talks  with  Indian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Swaran  Singh.  On  August  9  India 
and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  20-year 
pact  of  "peace,  friendship,  and  cooper- 
ation." The  12-article  treaty  does  not 
commit  either  coimtry  to  give  military 
aid  automatically  to  the  other  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  by  a  third  nation.  In- 
stead the  key  ninth  article  says: 

Each  contracting  party  undertakes  to  ab- 
stain rrom  proTldlng  any  assistance  to  any 
third  party  that  engages  In  armed  conflict 
with  the  other  party. 

In  the  event  of  either  party  being  sub- 
jected to  an  attack  or  a  threat  thereof,  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  Immediately 
enter  Into  mutual  consultations  in  order  to 
remove  such  threat  and  to  take  appropriate 
effective  measures  to  insure  peace  and  the 
security  6f  their  countries. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  friend- 
ship treaty  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. Some  beUeve  that  it  has  con- 
tributed to  a  significant  cooling  of  the 
crisis  atmosphere,  others  believe  that  it 
may  embolden  India  to  strike  if  the  re- 
pressive regime  in  East  Pakistan  contin- 
ues to  force  more  refugees  into  India.  Al- 
though the  Soviet-Indian  communique 
has  been  denounced  by  the  Pakistanis 
and  termed  a  diplomatic  coup  for  the 
Russians,  India  privately  has  assured 
Washington  that  her  new  friendship 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
directed  against  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  allies.  Finally  some  believe 
that  President  Nixon's  trip  to  China  en- 
couraged the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  into 
the  pact  with  India. 

CS.    SHIPMENT    or   ARMS 

Ever  since  the  New  York  Times  in 
June  reported  the  departure  of  Pakistani 
ships  carrying  U.S.  military  equipment 
aind  ammunition,  there  lias  been  consid- 
erable confusion  as  to  the  amount  and 
type  and  extent  of  deliveries.  Earlier 
the  State  Department  had  announced 
that  It  had  stopped  approving  sales  of 
military  equpiment  to  Pakistan  as  of 
March  25.  1971.  It  later  was  revealed 
that  U.S.  supplies  were  moving  after  that 
date,  but  the  Department  said  that  they 
were  moving  on  the  strength  of  approval 
granted  before  March  25.  On  August  13. 
the  State  Department  announced  that 
U.S.  arms  flow  to  Pakistcm  had  only  $4 
million  worth  of  supplies  and  spare  parts 
to  be  delivered  between  now  and  next 
March.  On  August  28  the  State  Depart- 
ment announced  that  military  shipments 
to  Pakistan  since  March  25  totaled  $3.6 


million  and  that  $2.6  million  in  military 
equipment  was  still  in  the  pipeline.  How- 
ever, others  have  alleged  up  to  $35  mil- 
lion has  been  in  the  pipeline  since  the 
ostensible  embargo  of  March  25. 

On  August  19.  1971,  it  was  disclosed 
that  Pakistan  was  using  U.S.  Jet  liners 
to  help  move  men  from  West  Pakistan 
to  East  Pakistan  and  that  two  of  the 
planes  had  been  provided  in  June.  These 
planes  are  leased  from  World  Airways 
to  Pakistani  International  Airlines.  Al- 
though RaymcHid  J.  Rasenberger,  coun- 
sel for  World  Airways,  contended  that 
the  planes  were  lesised  In  July  and  Sep- 
tember of  1970,  respectively,  long  before 
the  current  controversy  erupted,  it  is 
clear  that  new  licenses  hCMl  to  be  issued 
by  the  Commerce  Department  in  order  to 
substitute  the  two  replacement  Boeing 
707 's  and  the  issuance  of  the  licenses 
could  have  been  denied.  Finally  a  World 
official  said  that  by  flying  the  leased 
planes  into  a  "war  zone"  PIA  would  be 
breaking  the  terms  of  their  contract. 


REfXTGEK  BELIEF 

There  are  two  separate  programs  of 
relief :  one  for  persons  who  have  fled  into 
India  to  escap>e  the  fighting  at  home,  and 
the  other  for  persons  in  East  Pakistan 
left  destitute.  The  United  States  has 
already  pledged  $70.5  million  to  help 
East  Pakistani  refugees  In  India.  Some 
may  take  solace  over  the  fact  that  this 
contribution  is  more  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined,  except  for  India. 
However,  India  has  already  contributed 
over  $300  million  for  the  refugee  efforts 
and  says  it  will  need  an  additional  $100 
million  by  the  end  of  September.  The 
United  States  has  given  $1  million  and 
pledged  an  additional  $1  million  to  a 
total  of  $28  million  required  for  refugee 
aid  in  East  Pakistan.  Finally,  the  Presi- 
dent has  named  six  persons  to  an  advi- 
sory panel  on  south  Asian  relief  assist- 
ance to  help  direct  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's efforts  for  Esist  Pakistan  refugees. 

THE   IMPENDING   FAMINE 

A  Harvard  Medical  School  team  has 
warned  that  East  Pakistan  faces  the 
largest  food  deficit  since  the  Bengal 
famine  in  1943.  when  3  million  people 
perished. 

These  findings  have  been  coordinated 
by  Prof.  Stanley  Wolpert  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  an  article  reprinted 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  For  truly  this 
is  where  the  ultimate  tragedy  will  occur. 
Alvin  TofBer,  writer  and  editor  of  Future 
Shock,  has  called  It  a  planetary  catas- 
trophe, a  human  disaster  so  massive  that 
it  could  bathe  the  future  in  blood,  not 
Just  for  Asians  but  for  those  of  us  In  the 
West  as  well. 

As  heinous  as  are  the  crimes  described 
in  an  article,  such  as  the  "Goondas  of 
Saidpur."  which  describes  a  final  solu- 
tion not  dissimilar  to  Hitler's,  certainly 
the  ultimate  in  the  tragedy  lies  In  the 
massive  starvation  sure  to  follow.  The 
Harvard  medical  team  concluded  that 
there  Is  a  lag  of  2.28  million  tons  pre- 
civil  war  estimates  and  a  reduction  of  20 
percent  In  crop  shield : 

East  Pakistan  was  struck  in  succession  by 
the  severest  flood  In  a  decade  during  Sep- 
tember, 1970:  the  worst  cyclone  of  this  cen- 
tury which  devastated  the  coastal,  rice  pro- 
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duclng  region  In  November  1970;  and  a  mas- 
sive military  campaign  sweeping  acroee  the 
countryside  in  March  1971.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  have  fled  into  India  to 
escape  Injury  and  death  arising  from  military 
actions  against  clvUlans  .  .  .  lacA  of  ferti- 
lizer, pesticides,  seed  and  fuel  for  irrigation 
pumps  contributed  to  a  lower  output  .  .  . 
urban  location  of  existing  Imported  food 
stocks  will  further  exhaust  the  food  deficit 
In  rural  areas  .  .  .  even  If  large  quantities  of 
grain  could  be  delivered  and  offloaded,  the 
ability  to  transport  these  Items  to  deficit 
weas  Is  severely  limited. 

If  the  famine  parallels  the  famine  of 
1943  we  can  expect  "mass  starvation 
leading  to  a  complete  social  disintegra- 
tion: suicide,  selling  of  children  and 
wives  into  slavery,  banditry,  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  existing  family  structiu-es " 

THE  THIAL  OF  SHEIKH  MT7  JIBAR  RAHMAN 

On  August  9  the  martial  law  sMlmlnis- 
tration  office  in  Rawalpindi  announced 
that  Sheikh  Mujibar  Rahman  leader  of 
the  outlawed  Awaml  League  would  be 
.tried  by  a  special  military  court  for 
"waging  war  against  Pakistan"  and  other 
.offenses.  I  along  with  10  other  Senators 
urged  Secretary  Rogers  to  convey  to 
Pakistan  that  compassion  be  shown  to 
Sheikh  Mujib.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
is  to  be  congratulated  in  his  stem  warn- 
ing that  any  summary  action  In  the  ciu*- 
rent  trial  of  the  Bengali  leader  would 
increase  the  chances  of  a  resumption  of 
warfare  are  in  Pakistan.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  also  warned  that  the  trial 
of  Mujib  was  a  "matter  of  extraordinary 
Interest  and  concern  in  many  quarters 
and  that  its  result  would  inevitably  have 
repercussions  outside  the  borders  of 
Pakistan."  As  the  Washington  Star 
stated  on  August  12: 

The  execution  of  Sheikh  MuJlb  even  If 
there  were  adequate  legal  basis  for  It  might 
provide  the  spark  Igniting  a  general  war  In 
the  Indian  sub-continent  which  could  spread 
to  China — which  supports  Pakistan — and 
Russia  ...  In  short  there  Is  no  alternative 
to  Sheikh  MuJlb  If  reconciliation  Is  to  be 
achieved.  A  Punjabi  puppet  leader  would  lack 
authority  and  any  other  politically  viable 
Bengali  would  almost  certainly  prove  more 
lntranslgfij>t  than  Sheikh  MuJlb.  To  execute 
such  a  man  would  be  the  height  of  folly.  It 
would  Increase  the  danger  of  war  and  smash 
ihe  last  point  hope  of  a  Just  and  peaceful 
settlement. 

EVENTS    IN    PAKISTAN 

The  events  in  Pakistan  appear  to  be  a 
mixed  bag.  Pakistan  has  agreed  to  allow 
the  United  Nations  to  send  In  38  officials 
who  will  act  to  some  extent  as  observers 
in  East  Pakistan.  Pakistan  has  accepted 
the  appointment  of  a  number  of  United 
Nations  and  U.S.  officials  to  head  food 
relief  and  refugee  assistance  programs  in 
East  Pakistan,  and  finally  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  has  relieved  Lt.  Gen. 
Tikka  Khan  from  his  post  as  Governor 
and  Martial  Law  Administrator  of  East 
Pakistan  and  has  named  a  civilian  as  the 
new  Governor. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  will  prosecute  95  Bengali  dep-i 
uties  of  the  288  Awaml  League  deputies 
to  win  seats  in  the  310-member  provin- 
cial assembly.  This  suction  followed  a  ban 
of  79  of  the  167  Awraml  deputies  in  the 
NRtional  Assembly  out  of  a  total  of  313. 

Finally.  East  Pakistan  has  been  rav- 
aged by  fioods  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Mukti  Bahlni  continue. 


Just  yesterday.  West  Pakistan  leader 
Zulfikar  AH  Bhutto  strongly  criticized 
the  Government  and  warned  of  a  civil 
war  in  West  Pakistan  if  the  military  gov- 
ernment does  not  hand  over  power  to  the 
civilians. 

BEf.'ATOR  KENNEDY'S  TRIP  AND  SENATOR  PEHCT'S 
TRIP 

Both  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Percy  after  their  recent  trips  to  South 
Asia  have  urged  the  cut  off  of  American 
military  aid  to  Pakistan  imtil  the  strife 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  ends. 
Senator  Kennedy  also  urged  the  suspen- 
sion of  economic  aid.  Senator  Kennedy 
charged  that  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
was  committing  genocide  and  Pakistan 
promptly  canceled  his  visit. 

SUMMARY 

It  seems  that  the  passage  of  time  may 
be  on  the  side  of  those  who  favor  con- 
tinued American  aid  to  prop  up  another 
government  that  has  shown  no  regard  to 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  its  peo- 
ple. 

I  agree  with  the  Tonxito  Declaration 
of  Concern.  And  its  conclusions  which 
were — 

We  urge  all  governments;  1.  to  terminate 
Inmiedtately  all  military  dellverlea  to  Paki- 
stan-; 2.  to  suspend  all  economic  aid  to  Paki- 
stan; 3.  to  channel  all  possible  reeources  Into 
a  msLsslve  emergency  program  for  famine  re- 
lief In  East  Pakistan  directed  and  admin- 
istered by  the  UN;  4.  to  make  firm  continuing 
commitments  to  share  fairly  the  economic 
burden  of  supporting  the  refugees  In  India; 
5.  to  Intervene  to  save  the  life  of  Sheikh 
MuJlbar  Rahman. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  a  civil 
war  is  raging  in  Pakistan.  I  am  dis- 
mayed by  India's  overzealous  efforts  in 
contributing  assistance  to  that  civil  war. 
If  we  are  going  to  avoid  further  human 
suffering  from  disease  and  famine,  both 
India  and  Pakistan  must  contribute  to 
the  stability  which  will  be  required  for 
the  needed  international  relief. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     364 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson).  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ( Mr. 
Hartke)  be  added  as  a  co-sponsor  of 
amendment  No.  364  to  S.  1684.  a  bill  to 
assure  protection  of  environmental  values 
while  facilitating  construction  of  needed 
electric  power  supply  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FURTHER 
SPEEDY  TRIAL  HEARINGS— ADDI- 
ITONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  a  resimiptlon  on  Tuesday, 
September  14.  of  the  speedy  trial  hear- 
ings which  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  began  in  July  of  this  year. 
Beginning  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  that  day. 
we  shall  hear  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General  William  H.  Rehnquist  of  the 
Justice  Department,  Congressman  Abnxr 
J.  MiKVA.  and  Prof.  Dan  Freed  of  Yale 
Law  School. 

At  the  July  hearings  several  of  the  49 
Senators  cosponsorlng  S.  895  appeared 


and  a  number  of  others  submitted  state- 
ments so  that  the  subcommittee  would 
have  the  benefit  of  their  very  useful  sug- 
gestions and  comments  in  its  delibera- 
tions on  this  important  bill.  In  addition, 
the  subcommittee  heard  from  a  Federsd 
and  a  State  Judge,  both  from  busy  dis- 
tricts, who  told  us  how  they  have 
achieved  the  goal  of  speedy  trial  in  their 
own  Jurisdictions.  We  were  also  fortunate 
to  have  interested  and  knowledgeable 
witnesses  writh  extensive  experience  In 
prosecution,  defense,  and  pretrial  re- 
habihtation  services  who  gave  us  their 
advice  on  improving  S.  895.  All  these  wit- 
nesses provided  us  with  a  solid  foimda- 
tion  on  which  to  construct  sound,  speedy 
trial  legislation. 

I  was  most  encouraged  to  find  two  com- 
mon threads  extending  throughout  the 
testimony  and  statements  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  at  that  time.  First, 
there  was  a  general  agreement  that 
speedy  trial  is  not  an  unattainable  goal — 
it  is  a  realistic  objective  within  our 
grasp.  Second,  I  found  that  a  sincere 
desire  to  find  a  practical  means  to  reach 
that  goal  spee(ily  pervaded  the  entire 
record — everyone  has  offered  construc- 
tive CMnment  aimed  at  realizing  our  goal 
just  as  soon  as  practically  possible. 

Thus  far,  in  our  hearings,  we  have 
learned  that  the  speedy  trial  goal  can  be 
reached  where  the  will  to  achieve  it 
exists.  We  have  also  learned  that  pre- 
trial services  agencies  can  effectively  re- 
duce crime  and  rehabilitate  defendants  if 
that  result  is  sought  with  sufficient  re- 
solve. If  we  in  the  Congress  apply  that 
same  will  and  resolve  to  act  constructive- 
ly on  this  legislation,  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  give  the  courts  and  their  related 
agencies  the  necessary  encouragement, 
machinery,  and  resoiuxes  to  accomplish 
our  common  goal.  So  far.  all  who  have 
appeared  have  made  highly  valuable 
contributions  to  our  work.  I  fully  expect 
that  spirit  to  continue  as  we  proceed 
with  the  hearings. 

As  I  have  previously  expl£uned,  title  I 
of  S.  895  would  require  each  Federal  dis- 
trict court  to  establish  its  own  plan  for 
holding  trials  within  60  days  of  an  in- 
dictment or  information.  Departures 
from  the  60-day  requirement  would  be 
allowed  but  only  on  limited  groimds  such 
as  a  defendant's  unavailability  or  a  Judi- 
cial finding  that  the  ends  of  Justice  could 
not  otherwise  be  met.  Title  n  of  the  bill 
contains  provisi(His  to  enhance  <H)er»- 
tion  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  by 
establishing  demonstration  pretrial  serv- 
ices agencies  in  five  Judicial  districts. 
These  agencies  would  insure  that  the  de- 
fendant received  the  necessary  sodal. 
emplojonent,  and  other  services  to  mini- 
mize the  temptations  to  crime  and  delin- 
quency in  the  pretrial  period. 

As  I  have  also  pointed  out  on  priw  oc- 
casions, those  of  us  who  sponsor  S.  895 
know  that  it  is  not  devoid  of  problems. 
However,  we  are  all  convinced  that  these 
problems  can  be  overcone.  I  believe  that 
we  have  made  substantial  progress  as  a 
result  of  the  first  hearings  we  held  in 
July,  and  I  am  certain  that  we  shall  write 
another  chapter  of  progress  when  we  re- 
sume our  hearings  on  September  14. 

Our  witnesses  on  that  day  are  all  emi- 
nently well  qualified  to  assist  us  In  this 
continuing    task.    The   Department    of 
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Justice  will  be  represoited  by  Assistant 
Attorney  Oeneral  Rehnquist,  accom- 
panied by  Associate  Deinity  Attorney 
General  for  Criminal  Justice  Donald  E. 
Santareill.  Althotigh  the  subcommittee 
has  had  no  ofllclal  notification  of  the 
Department's  positlan  on  S.  895,  we  have 
had  assurance  from  Department  ofSclals 
that  they  share  our  stnxig  desire  to  In- 
sure speedy  trials  for  all  Pederal  criminal 
suspects.  Another  of  our  witnesses.  Con- 
gressman MiKVA,  has  been  a  strong  and 
able  leader  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  much  needed  speedy  trial 
legislation  which  we  are  pursidng  in  the 
Senate.  Professor  Freed,  former  head  of 
the  Justice  Departmaat's  Office  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  has  Itmg  been  interested  in 
improving  the  quality  of  criminal  justice 
in  America  and  firmly  beUevee  that 
speedy  trial  is  an  Important  key  to  that 
improvement. 

I  fiilly  expect  that  the  impending 
hearings  will  bring  us  much  closer  to 
the  realization  of  the  sixth  amendment 
speedy  trial  guarantee.  Our  hearings  will 
begin  at  10  o'clock  ajn.  on  September 
14,  1971,  in  room  6226  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Ofllce  Building.  Further  information 
about  the  hearings  can  be  obtained  by 
ccHitactlng  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  ofBce,  102-B,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  pleased  to 
announce  that  three  more  Members  of 
ttie  Senate — Senators  Nelson,  Roth,  and 
Tuwmnr — have  Joined  in  cosponsorlng 
S.  895.  Our  total  number  of  cosponsors 
have  now  reached  49.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of  S. 
895  the  following  Senators  be  shown  as 
cosponsors:  BniCH  Bath.  Wallace  P. 
BxNiiriT,  Llotd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr.,  Alan 
Bible.  Qtjewtin  N.  Bitrdick,  Howard  W. 
Cannon,  Clittord  P.  Case,  Lawton 
Chues,  Aum  CBAHSTOir,  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Robert  Dole,  Thomas  P.  Eagletor,  Hi- 
ram L.  FoNc.  David  H.  Qambrell,  Edward 
J.  Gurnet,  Philip  A.  Hart,  Vance  Hart- 
KE,  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Ernest  F.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Roman  L.  Hruska.  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Hubert  H.  Humphret,  Dan- 
iel K.  Inoute,  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Jacob  K.  Javtts,  Edward  M.  Kennedt, 
Warren  G.  Maghuson.  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr.,  John  L.  McClellan,  Gale 
W.  McGee,  George  McGovern,  Thomas 
J.  McInttre,  Jack  Miller,  Walter  F. 
Mondalb.  Prank  E.  Moss,  Edmund  S. 
Muskie.  Gatlord  Nelson,  Robert  W. 
Pack  wood,  Claiborne  Pell,  Charles 
H.  Perct,  Jennings  Randolph,  William 
V.  Roth,  Ted  Stevens,  Herman  E.  Tal- 
MADCE,  Strom  Thurmond,  Johh  O. 
Tower,  John  V.  Tunnet,  and  Harrison 
A.  Williams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objecUon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


THE  LOSS  OF  SENATOR  PRODTY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  regret  at  the  passing  of  Sen- 
ator Phoutt  on  Friday.  September  10, 
and  to  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  to  the  people  of  Vermont, 


whom  he  represented  so  ably  in  the 
Senate. 

Winston  Proutt  was  a  man  of  great 
integrity  and  courage.  Qiiiet  and  gen- 
tlemanly in  manner,  he  was  a  dedicated 
and  effective  Member  of  this  body.  He 
worked  especially  hard  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly  and  the  unfortimate,  champion- 
ing their  cause  with  consistency  and 
skill. 

Senator  Proutt 's  20  years  in  Con- 
gress— 8  years  in  the  House  and  12  years 
in  the  Senate — are  a  testimonial  to  the 
esteem  with  which  he  was  held  by  the 
people  of  Vermont.  The  memories  he 
leaves  with  each  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  are  testimonials  to  our  individual 
esteem  for  him,  as  a  Senator,  as  a  man, 
and  as  a  friend.  We  will  miss  him  here, 
and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Prouty,  in  her  time  of  grief. 
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this  Important  piece  of  legislation  ap- 
proved with  such  rapidity. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  NELSON  AND 
OTHERS  ON  PASSAGE  LAST  WEEK 
OF  POVERTY  PROGRAM  EXTEN- 
SION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  upon  my  return  to  the 
Senate  the  final  passage  of  S.  2007,  an 
act  to  extend  for  2  years  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  I  believe  that  this  measure 
through  the  able  management  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  was  passed  in  record  time.  In 
the  last  several  years,  this  particular 
program  has  often  taken  many  days  of 
deliberation  before  final  passage,  but 
with  thorough  preparation  and  admira- 
ble legislative  foresight.  Senator  Nel- 
son— ^I  noted  from  the  Record — was  able 
to  accommodate  a  very  complete  and 
deliberate  debate  which  I  think  led  to  its 
rapid,  final  passage. 

The  distii^Tiished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  lent  not  only  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  vast  range  of  subjects 
and  details  covered  by  the  bill,  but  aJso 
his  articu^le  voice  in  helping  the  Senate 
more  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  far- 
reaching  ramifications  of  this  bill. 

Amendments  that  were  offered  by 
Senator  Taft.  Senator  Randolph,  and 
Senator  Ribicopf  again  showed  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  Senators  approach 
their  individual  responsibilities  for  the 
•nactment  of  all  legislation.  The  Senate 
owes  them  each  a  note  of  thanks  for 
their  participation. 

Contributing  to  the  debate  through 
amendments  and  their  insightful  ques- 
tions. Senator  Mondale,  Senator  Crans- 
ton, Senator  ScnwirrKER,  Senator  Wil- 
liams, and  Senator  Bucklet  all  contrib- 
uted to  this  Chamber's  reputation  as  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body.  It  is 
my  thought  that  only  when  Members  are 
willing  to  express  their  thoughts  about 
programs  will  it  be  possible  for  this  body 
to  reach  a  consensus. 

Again,  to  each  of  the  Senators  who 
participated  In  the  debate  on  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  programs  bill, 
I  wish  to  say  thanks  and  to  say  again 
that  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 


SOARING  MEDICAL  COSTS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
frequently  taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  decry  our  Nation's  overburdened 
health  care  system. 

There  is  a  manpower  shortage— too 
many  people  for  the  number  of  profes- 
sionals available.  There  are  simply  not 
enough  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  and 
technologists  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  growing  population.  People  wait  for 
hours  in  clinics,  hospitals,  and  doctors' 
offices  to  receive  necessary  medical 
treatment. 

Not  only  is  there  a  severe  shortage  of 
medical  personnel;  there  is  also  an  in- 
efficient use  of  the  existing  mcuipower. 
Nurses  and  doctors  are  performing  func- 
tions that  could  easily  be  handled  by 
what  I  call  paramedical  personnel.  Their 
special  training  and  skills  are  being 
wasted.  Thus,  the  waste  of  a  valuable 
resource.  Other  health  personnel  must 
be  employed  to  do  what  the  highly 
trained  doctors  and  nurses  now  do. 

In  addition  to  the  manpower  shortage 
and  the  inefficient  use  of  medical  per- 
sonnel, there  is  also  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  medical  manpower.  Doctors  have 
followed  the  middle-class  move  to  sub- 
urbia, concentrating  medical  personnel 
in  the  suburbs,  and  leaving  the  urban 
and  isolated  rural  areas  virtually  un- 
served. Many  people  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  go  untreated  and  sometimes  die 
in  emergencies,  because  they  have  been 
isolated  from  proper  and  readily  avail- 
able medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  Staff  Writer  Richard  D.  Lyons 
explores  the  health  care  dilemma  in 
considerable  detail.  Because  both  his 
article  and  the  subject  itself  are  so 
timely.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DtLEifMA  IK  Health  Care:  Rising  Cost  and 

Demand 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washington,  Sept.  12. — A  decade  ago.  one 
medical  group  In  Manhattan  charged  $35 
for  a  basic  physical  checkup;  today  It  charges 
866.  In  those  same  years  the  going  rate  for 
an  appendectomy  In  New  York  rose  from  $485 
to  $1,175  and  that  the  cost  of  an  average 
hospital  stay,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  rose 
from  $266  to  $786. 

Indeed.  Americans  are  spending  money  on 
health  care  as  If  there  were  no  tomorrow 

And  while  almost  everyone  Is  complaining 
about  splrallng  health  care  costs,  most  of 
the  same  people — rich  and  middle  class  as 
well  as  poor,  insurers  and  providers  as  well 
as  consumers — are  also  demanding  more  and 
better  health  care  no  matter  what  It  costs. 

The  statistics  for  medical  costs,  at  a  time 
when  accumulated  Inflation  has  swollen  most 
economic  indications,  are  staggering.  This 
year  Americans — through  their  own  pocket- 
books,  their  Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  their  health  Insurance  com- 
panies— will  spend  almost  $80-bllllon  for 
such  things  as  16  million  operations,  two 
billion  prescriptions  and  the  salaries  of  the 
five  million  people  who  provide  health  care. 
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One  conservative  Federal  eatlmate  sets  the 
nation's  total  health  bill  by  1980  at  tl56-bU- 
llon,  which  would  be  8  per  cent  of  the  groea 
national  product  and  over  five  times  the 
peak  annual  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

"I  think  medical  care  Is  going  to  be  the 
Vietnam  of  the  nineteen -seventies — billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  going  into  a  quag- 
mire," says  Dr.  Frederic  Bass,  a  health  planner 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  this  era  of  Inflation,  no  other  item  on 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  so  fast 
over  the  last  decade  as  health  costs.  In  the 
last  four  years  alone,  they  have  climbed  30 
per  cent. 

Hospital  rates  have  risen  five-fold.  Today 
they  are  hovering  at  about  $100  a  day.  an  un- 
thinkable sum  a  decade  ago.  But  a  decade 
from  now.  according  to  some  projections, 
hospitals  may  be  charging  $1,000  a  day.  At 
one  Boston  hospital,  a  bed  In  the  Intensive 
care  unit  for  respiratory  diseases  now  costs 
$426.75  a  day. 

Such  statistics  provide  only  a  partial  pic- 
ture, however.  Behind  them  there  is  a  long 
period  of  dramatic  progress  In  medical  tech- 
nology and,  along  with  It,  an  unquantlflable 
but  almost  tangible  rise  In  public  exi>ecta- 
tlons.  And  at  the  conjunction  of  all  these 
factors  are  two  fundamental  questions: 

If,  theoretically,  good  health  care  is  now 
possible  for  everyone,  then  how  can  the  na- 
tion rationally  allow  anyone  to  go  without 
It?  But  If,  practically,  the  cost  of  good  health 
care  continues  to  rise  so  steeply,  then  how 
can  the  nation  maintain  even  Its  present 
standards  for  long  without  going  bankrupt? 

Personal  "harror  stories"  of  the  fliiAnclal 
and  emotional  costs  of  illness  are  seemln^y 
endless:  A  New  York  couple  la  flnanclally 
mined  by  the  medical  costs  of  a  son  paralyzed 
by  a  football  injury;  an  elderly  black  couple 
In  Mississippi  spend  one-third  of  their  meager 
Social  Security  check  on  medicine;  a  CaU- 
fornlan  undergoes  a  kidney  transplant  to  save 
his  life,  yet  does  not  have  the  funds  to  buy 
the  drugs  to  keep  it  viable. 

Ranging  from  Ro*)«rt  Ball,  the  director  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  to  Patil 
Stark,  the  head  of  a  defunct  Federal  health 
center  In  Prestonhurg,  Ky..  many  medical 
administrators  feel  that  the  country  Is  either 
spending  too  much  money  on  health  care  or 
is  not  getting  Its  money's  worth. 

reasons  fob  the  incbxasx 

The  reasons  for  this  surge  in  spending 
include: 

Inflation.,  which  accounts  for  half  the 
recent  rise  In  health  coets. 

More  Americans,  20  million  more  In  the 
last  10  years. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid,  which  accelerated 
the  demand  for  services  and  helped  to  drive 
up  their  prices. 

A  philosophical  shift  to  the  now  general 
opinion  that  health  care  Is  a  right  of  every 
American,  not  just  a  privilege  of  birth  or 
money. 

More  sophisticated  medical  techniques, 
such  as  open-heart  surgery,  that  lead  to  bet- 
ter medical  care  but  at  greater  cost. 

Unionization  of  hospital  workers,  which 
gives  higher  salaries  and  more  costly  fringe 
benefits  to  a  group  that  has  been  among  the 
lowest  paid  In  the  nation  for  decades. 

There  axe  other  reasons,  but  they  are  much 
harder  to  document  with  numbers.  Critics  of 
the  national  health  care  system — noany  call 
it  a  nonsystem — say  it  has  and  Is  creating  vast 
Inequities.  For  example.  In  New  York  City  it 
is  at  times  almost  Impossible  to  find  a  hospi- 
tal bed.  that  half  the  beds  In  San  Francisco 
hospitals  are  empty  and  more  hospitals  are 
opening  there. 

The  critics  hold  that  there  are  vast  In- 
efficiencies In  the  prescription  of  drugs,  the 
payment  for  health  Insurance  and  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  both  hospitals  and  doctors. 
For  example,  a  favorite  renoark  of  Senator 
Kennedy,  the  Massachuaetts  Democrat  who  la 


tb«  chief  Congreaalonal  critic  health  care  sys- 
tem, is  that  there  are  more  neuroaurgeoDS  In 
his  home  state  than  there  are  In  the  Brttiati 
Isdee,  whloh  have  10  times  the  populaUoa. 

Another  trouble  is  that  the  flood  of  new 
money  into  health  care  has  not  been  matched 
by  an  Increaoe  in  efficiency.  In  fact.  It  seems 
to  have  acted  In  reverse  In  some  permutation 
of  Parkinaon^  law. 

"It  costs  more  and  ooore  all  the  time  to 
stand  still,"  says  John  O.  Veneman,  Under- 
Secretaiy  of  Health.  Education  and  WeUare. 
Mr.  Veneman  and  other  Nixon  Administra- 
tion offlclalB  were  aj^Mlled  by  health  oasts 
when  they  took  office,  but  Federal  expenses 
have  continued  to  shoot  up  despite  their 
efforts. 

Wliere  does  aU  the  money  go?  Principally 
to  hoqxltals.  doctors,  drugs,  medical  ap- 
pliances, noralng  homes  and,  as  overhead,  to 
the  health  Insuracoe  companies  such  as  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  that  spread  the  risk  of 
becoming  ill. 

Partlona  of  the  health  core  pie  are  divided 
roughly  this  way:  40  per  cent  for  hospital 
care;  20  per  cent  for  doctors'  services;  10  per 
cent  for  dru^s;  6  per  cent  for  dentists'  serv- 
ices, and  4  per  cent  for  nursing  home  ex- 
penses. The  remaining  20  per  cent  Is  divided 
among  such  Items  as  medical  research,  con- 
struction of  faculties,  and  administration. 

Nearly  every  critic  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem believes  Americans  are  speivdlng  too 
much  money  on  drugs.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Sim- 
mons, chief  drug  af&cet  of  the  Pcxxl  and  Drug 
Administration,  esUmates  that  "Americans 
spend  half  a  million  doUars  a  year  on  drugs 
for  which  there  Is  no  valid  proof  of  efficacy." 

Just  recently  the  PJ5.A.  succeeded  in  re- 
moving from  public  sale  a  drug  named  Panal- 
ba  after  a  legal  battle  that  ran  on  for  years. 
During  that  time  consumers  were  sp>ending 
$30-million  a  year  on  the  product,  even 
though  Federal  judges  as  weU  as  Federal  sci- 
entists had  found  It  to  be  Ineffective. 

HIGR    DRUG    I»ROriTS 

WhUe  drug  prices  have  not  risen  dramati- 
cally, the  pharmaceutical  industry  reaps  the 
highest  profits  in  terms  of  return  on  invest- 
ment— 20  per  cent — of  any  large  segment  of 
American  Industry.  Congressional  Investiga- 
tions have  revealed  huge  profits  in  some  spe- 
cific drugs — of  over  1,000  per  cent  In  Isolated 
cases — yet  drug  companies  have  successfully 
turned  back  most  attempts  to  reduce  prices. 

Another  factor  is  doctors'  fees.  "You  can't 
reform  the  health  care  system  unless  you 
delve  into  the  pocketbooks  of  doctors,"  says 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Eilers,  director  of  the  Leonard 
Davis  Institute  of  Health  Economics.  He  notes 
that  one  medical  group  recently  hired  a  sur- 
geon for  a  salary  of  $86,000  a  year  "plus 
bonuses." 

Doctors,  the  most  highly  paid  professionals 
in  the  country,  earn  a  median  Income  of  $40.- 
000  a  year — after  expenses  but  before  taxes — 
according  to  our  calculation.  Only  one  per 
cent  of  Americans  earn  as  much  as  this.  Fed- 
eral economists  estimate  that  doctors'  fees 
are  almost  70  per  cent  higher  than  they  were 
In  the  late  nlneteen-flftles,  a  rise  almost  dou- 
ble that  of  the  consumer  price  Index. 

Yet  doctors  have  their  own  economic  prob- 
lem. Premium  rates  for  medical  malpractice 
insurance,  for  example,  have  been  soaring 
One  New  York  surgeon  said  he  paid  an  annual 
premium  of  $50  when  he  started  practice  In 
1950.  He  expects  that  next  year's  premliun 
will  be  $5,050.  a  hundred  times  as  much.  This 
expense  he  passes  along  to  the  consumer  In 
the  form  of  higher  fees. 

"HAVE    TO    PUT   the    CRUNCH    ON" 

Despite  all  the  complaints  about  drug  costs 
and  doctors'  fees,  most  of  the  grumbling  over 
the  rise  In  health  costs  has  been  directed  at 
hospitals.  For  hospitals  have  been  getting  the 
lion's  share  of  health  expenses. 

The  most  common  criticism  has  been  that 
the  hospitals  have  never  had  the  Incentives 
needed  for  them  to  effect  economies.  In  ad- 


dition, most  hospitals  are  controlled  by  doc- 
tors who  are  iinf<tmin»i-  with  the  modem 
management  practices  that  might  curb  costa 

"Hospitals  are  ths  problems,  but  Blue  Cross 
hasnt  pushed  than  hard  enough."  says  Or. 
Herbert  S.  Denenbeig.  the  new  Pennsylranla 
lns\irance  commlsslona'.  "You  have  to  put 
the  crunch  on  someone  If  you're  going  to  con- 
trol medical  costs." 

In  a  rare  effort  to  force  economies,  the  In- 
surance commissioner  rejected  a  $74-mUllon 
premium  rate  increase  request  from  Blue 
Cross  of  Greater  PhUadelphla.  which  has 
been  awarded  an  annual  Increase  for  the  last 
quarter  century.  He  wants  to  retain  Blue 
Cross,  but  force  it  in  turn  to  force  ho^ltals 
to  effect  economies. 

Dr.  Denenberg.  one  of  the  new  breed  of  re- 
formers In  the  health  care  fitid  and  a  frieml 
of  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate,  also 
accuses  the  other  private  Insurance  compa- 
nies of  "just  shoveling  money  back  and  forth 
— they  have  not  paid  attention  to  cost  and 
quality  controls." 

The  Pennsylvanian  is  one  of  20  new  state 
insurance  commissioners  who  have  taken  of- 
fice in  the  last  year.  Many  of  them  are  deter- 
mined to  force  economies  in  health  costs. 
Others  include  Kenneth  De&hetler,  Ohio's  Di- 
rector of  Insurance,  and  John  F.  Oljeary. 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  rate-setting 
commission. 

Mr.  OTjeary  wants  state  and  Federal  agen- 
cies to  intervene  to  force  down  hospital  costs 
and  some  states,  including  New  York,  Mary- 
land, California  and  Pennsylvania,  are  con- 
sidering the  creation  of  ho^ltal  rate  setting 
commissions  similar  to  those  that  repjUte 
transportation,  electric  and  gas  rates. 

Gordon  Chase,  head  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Services  Administration,  accuses  hos- 
pital leculers  of  using  "quality  ol  care"  to 
"obecure  inefficiency,  obsoleeoence  and  tradi- 
tional ways  of  operating  which  will  not  stand 
close  scrutiny." 

Three-quarters  of  all  hospital  bUls  are 
paid  through  Blue  Cross,  which  was  spe- 
cifically created  to  perform  the  task.  Yet 
Blue  Cross  has  gone  almost  unregulated. 
Congressional  Investigators  found  recently 
that  some  local  plans  were  paying  the  coun- 
try club  dues  of  Blue  Cross  executives,  while 
others  were  paying  for  executives'  vacations 
In  Hawaii. 

The  national  president  of  Blue  Cross,  Wal- 
ter J.  McNemey  of  Chicago,  conceded  that 
the  hospital  insurance  plan  "has  not  done 
everything  as  well  as  it  should  '  to  hold  down 
hospital  rates.  'We  have  not  been  sufficiently 
self-critical  and  Innovative,"  he  adds. 

How  could  ho^ital  costs  be  brought  down? 
The  Good  Samaritan  Health  Service  In  Phoe- 
nix found  a  way  by  amalgamating  a  group  of 
10  hospitals,  thus  doing  away  with  duplicat- 
ing services  and  overhead.  "ITie  group  saved 
$90,000  last  year  by  buying  all  Its  Insurance 
as  a  package.  Common  laundry  services  and 
the  standardization  of  linens  and  uniforms 
all  would  help,  but  relatively  few  groups  of 
hospitals   have   done   this. 

Costs  could  also  be  constrained  by  clusters 
of  hospitals  if  individual  institutions  were 
assigned  specific  tasks,  such  as  delivering 
babies  and  performing  open-hear:  surgery, 
rather  than  each  offering  a  full  range  of 
services 

Keeping  people  out  of  the  hospital  Is  uni- 
formly acknowledged  as  the  most  effective 
method  of  holding  down  costs. 

The  patient  population  of  Philadelphia 
State  Hospital  dropp>ed  from  S.400  to  under 
3.000  In  recent  years,  aided  by  the  creation  of 
the  West  PhUadelphla  Mental  Health  Con- 
sortium, a  group  of  nine  community  men- 
tal health  clinics. 

Dr.  Robert  L«opold.  the  consortium's  direc- 
tor, says  that  while  costs  per  patient  are  $6  a 
day  at  the  health  centers,  they  are  $15  a  day 
m  the  state  hospital.  The  Philadelphia  pro- 
gram, one  of  only  a  few  In  the  nation,  "shows 
that  psychiatric  patients  can  be  treated  nettf 
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their  homes  outalde  the  hospital  and  at  far 
less  cost,"  Dr.  Leopold  says. 

Large  ooet  aarlnga  from  Pre-Pald  Qroup 
Plana  alao  are  possible  through  the  operation 
of  what  are  luiown  as  prepaid  group  pljuis, 
of  which  the  most  familiar  are  the  Kaiser 
foundation  groups  of  California,  Oregon. 
Hawaii.  Colorado  and  Ohio. 

By  stressing  preventive  medicine,  that  Is, 
treating  potentially  serious  medical  condi- 
tions before  they  can  grow  into  costly  dis- 
eases, persons  enrolled  In  the  Kaiser  groups 
spend  less  than  half  as  many  days  in  hos- 
pitals as  other  Americans.  Premiums  for 
Kaiser  care  are  also  less  than  comparable 
Insurance  plans,  while  the  *nn^n^  Increase 
in  premium  rates  has  been  less  than  else- 
where. 

The  money-saving  potential  of  providing 
preventive  services,  such  as  periodic  physi- 
cals has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Group 
Health  Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound  In  Seat- 
tle, which  was  started  in  1947  and  now  pro- 
vides health  care  for  140,000  people. 

lAst  year  the  group  health  cooperative 
spent  only  $37  per  member  on  hospitaliza- 
tion. Tills  compares  with  $112  Tor  the  aver- 
age American.  Tet  almost  the  same  amount 
of  money  was  spent  for  both  groups  for  phy- 
sicians' fees  and  outpatient  services  such  as 
laboratory  tests  and  X-rays.  The  lesson  would 
seem  to  be  that  preventive  medicine,  prop- 
erly run,  can  subeUntlaUy  reduce  cosUy 
hospitalization. 

A  Federal  takeover  of  health  delivery  sys- 
tems, as  occurred  In  Britain,  has  been  advo- 
cated by  some  groups  here.  But  at  least  two 
experiments  with  Pederai  funding  in  this 
country  have  Indicated  that  It  is  little  better 
eoonomloally  than  the  system  it  Is  meant  to 
replace. 

In  Preatonburg.  Ky.,  one  such  project  w»a 
canceled  by  the  Office  of  Koonomic  Oppor- 
tunity after  invesrtlgators  found  it  to  services 
but  also  "totally  corrupt."  More  than  half  of 
the  $4  mllUoa  spent  on  the  project  went  for 
the  salaries  of  courthouse  cronies  and  over- 
head expenses. 

Another  Federally  funded  project,  the  Uar- 
tln  Luther  King  Health  Center  in  the  Bronx, 
spends  $75  per  patient  visit,  far  more  than 
it  would  cost  to  treat  a  person  in  a  doctor's 
office. 

MAINTKNANCK  GBOUPS 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  spending  $45 
million  on  what  might  be  one  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  healtli  ooot  problem— the  health 
maintenance  organlzatloD.  The  HJC.O.  as  It 
is  known,  has  been  praised  by  the  President 
as  the  prime  new  method  of  organizing 
health  care  delivery  for  quality  and  economy. 

H-**-0'8.  a  few  of  which  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, use  groups  of  iJoctors  and  facilities  to 
treat  the  health  needs  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons living  in  specific  areas.  In  his  health 
Doewage  of  late  February.  Mr.  Nixon  also  pro- 
posed a  $300-mllUon  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams to  start  dozens  of  H.M.O.'8.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration has  Its  wish,  80  percent  of  all 
Americans  will  be  enrolled  In  H.M  O 's  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

This  percentage  Is  viewed  as  wUdly  opti- 
mistic even  by  thoae  health  care  experts  who 
say  that  reform  of  the  system  is  absolutely 
n«oee«ary  to  brln^  better  medical  care  to 
more  people  at  Ie«  cost. 

One  of  the  new  breed  of  reformers  who  are 
leading  the  att«u*  against  wasteful  and  in- 
ept prartioes  in  the  health  care  field  Is  Dr. 
Denenberg  of  Pennsylvania,,  who  U  a  friend 
'^  ^*^^  Wader,  the  consumer  advocate.  Dr. 
Denenberg  U  the  type  oT  free  wheeling  chal- 
lenger of  the  medlcai  estahUsment  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  critic,  makea  Mr.  Nader  "look 
like  Louis  the  fourteenth." 

"The  health  dtilvery  system  la  so  full  of 
glaring  inefficiencies  and  abuses  tha.t  It  is 
ea^  to  give  up  in  despair."  says  Dr.  Denen- 
berg. "For  example,  the  providers  of  health 
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care  saddle  the  puj}llc  with  unnecessary, 
underutilised  and  duplicated  servlcee  which 
not  only  produce  aetronomical  costs,  but  alao 
often  deliver  low  quality  care." 

The  oomidamts  ocane  from  within  the 
medical  establiahment  as  well.  Dr.  Edwin  L. 
Croaby,  president  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  says  the  Nation  has  too  many 
hospital  beds.  And  one  of  the  truisms  of 
medical  praotioe  holds  that  too  many  opera- 
tions are  being  performed  on  too  many 
people. 

The  result,  according  to  Dr.  Murray  Hunter, 
medical  director  of  a  clinic  In  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  Is  that  "for  a  dollar  today  we're  getting 
50  cents  w<tM-th  of  health  care — If  it  were  done 
right  we'd  get  80  cents  worth." 

Another  problem  is  that  merely  increasing 
the  money  spent  on  health  care  does  not 
neoesearlly  lead  to  better-quality  care.  A  Dr. 
Donald  Harrington,  director  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Medical  Foundation  in  Stockton,  Calif., 
puts  it:  "An  open  checkbook  often  leads  to 
bad  work." 

Yet  some  doctors  seem  to  be  benefitting  by 
such  an  approach.  Dr.  Lowell  E.  Bellln,  New 
York  City's  first  deputy  health  resources  com- 
missioner, says:  "If  after  3  years  In  private 
practice  a  dootcM-  isn't  clearing  $35,000  a  year, 
you  should  strap  an  rtectroencephalograph  to 
his  l»ain  to  find  out  why." 


competitor  for  the  $100  bond  had  col- 
lected. The  form  asked  for  the  date  and 
stated: 


HOW  UNION  PACIFIC  GATHERS  LET- 
TERS OP  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
ASTRO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not speak  for  other  Senators,  but  In  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  from  people  in  my  State  of  Idaho 
expressing  their  support  for  aid  to  our 
Nation's  railroads.  Some  letters  refer  to 
the  so-called  ASTRO  program  directly; 
others  simply  call  for  aid  to  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  volume  of  letters  received  has 
been  impressive  and,  like  all  letters 
which  I  receive  from  Idahoans,  I  have 
given  them  careful  study  and  considera- 
tion. However,  recently  I  came  into  pos- 
session of  a  brochure  sent  out  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  signed  by  its 
president,  E.  H.  Bailey.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  was  personally  shocked  and  ap- 
palled at  its  contents.  In  effect,  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  through  an  ex- 
tremely thin  facade,  is  attempting  to 
buy  influence  in  the  Congress  via  an 
overt  "bribe"  to  its  employees  to  write 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
urge  their  friends  to  do  the  same. 

The  "bribe"  is  in  the  form  of  a  "prize" 
which  is  awarded  to  winners  in  what  is 
creatively  described  as  the  "ASTRO 
Sweepstakes." 

The  pertinent  section  of  the  brochure 
states: 

Wm  A  $100  Savings  Bond!!! 

Get  as  many  people  as  possible  to  write. 
Send  their  names  to  me.  Each  week,  for  six 
weeks,  the  employee  who  tiuTis  In  the  moot 
verifiable  names  will  win  a  $100  Savings 
Bond.  The  first  award  will  be  baaed  on  signa- 
ture cards  received  as  of  5:00  pjn.,  Friday. 
Jtily  16.  with  additional  awards  made  each 
week  on  the  five  following  Fridays.  Use  the 
enclosed  signature  pad  or  any  paper.  Ill  send 
more  literature  or  signature  pads  if  you  ask. 

Union  Pacific  needs  and  will  appreciate 
your  htfp. 

B.  H.  Bailct. 

The  packet  which  I  received  also  con- 
tained a  convenient  form  for  informing 
Mr.  Bailey  of  how  many  signatures  the 


Today,    I    oontfuned 


and   he/she 


promised  to  write  his/her  Congreoaman  ask- 
ing for  help  for  the  rallrotul  industry. 


Also  enclosed  was  a  conveniently  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Mr.  Bailey  and  a 
card  for  the  individual  the  packet  was 
sent  to  so  that  he  can  verify  that  he  has 
written  his  Representative  or  Senator. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  know  that  the  mail 
they  have  been  receiving  from  their 
States  may  have  been  motivated  by  the 
hope  of  winning  a  savings  bond  either 
for  oneself  or  helping  to  win  a  bond  for 
one's  friend,  rather  than  any  factual 
familiarity  with  the  economic  status  of 
the  Nation's  railroads. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  ASTRO  pro- 
gram to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $36 
bUlion.  It  includes  proposals  for  favor- 
able tax  treatment  from  the  Pederai  Gov- 
ernment, loan  guarantees,  low-interest 
loans,  authority  for  automatic  rate  in- 
creases, and  more  freedom  to  abandon 
service. 

When  we  passed  the  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Service  Act,  we  did  so  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  preserving  and  im- 
proving national  rail  passenger  trans- 
portation. Today  we  have  50  percent  less 
passenger  service  in  America,  and  my 
State  of  Idaho  has,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, been  made  totally  devoid  of  serv- 
ice. In  1969.  we  granted  railroads  special 
tax  breaks  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969.  No  sooner  had  we  done  so  than  the 
railroads  pushed  for  higher  rates  and 
moved  to  abandon  north-south  passenger 
service  between  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  Butte,  Mont.,  via  Idaho  points. 
Now  the  railroads  ask  for  more.  Again 
they  say  it  will  mean  improved  service 
for  Idaho  and  the  Nation.  Their  past  rec- 
ord in  fulfilling  their  pledges  is  dismal, 
indeed.  Although  I  will  attempt  to  keep 
an  open  mind  and  study  the  records  and 
reports  on  this  legislation,  should  it  come 
before  the  full  Senate  for  a  vote,  I  will 
not  cosponsor  or  promote  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  brochure  which 
contains  the  "ASTRO  Sweepstakes"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brochure 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£is  follows: 

Amekica's  Railroads  .  .  .  Who  Needs  Thxm? 
YotT  Do.  Wx  All  Do  .  .  .  Airo  Thxt  Nexd 
You 

With  this  match-that-wrltes.  you  can  fire 
up  Congress  by  writing  and  asking  their  sup- 
port of  America's  railroads.  Ideas  in  the  blue 
Astro  pamphlet  may  be  helpful.  Turn  this 
page  for  your  Senators'  and  Representatives' 
names. 

E.  H.  Bailxt. 
P5- — Tou  may  win  one  of  six  $100  Sav- 
ings Bonds  In  the  "Astro  Sweepstakes."  De- 
tails are  on  the  other  side  of  this  folder. 

CS.    SXKATOaS    AND    CONOKKBSICKN    rXOlC    TRX 
13    UNION   PACinc   BTATKS 

Write  your  Senators  or  Representative  in 
Washington — In  your  own  words — and  ask 
him  to  help  the  railroads  help  themselves. 
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The  correct  form  of  address  for  your  Rep- 
lesentatlve  or  Senator  Is: 

your  address 

city,  state 

the  date 

The  Honorable 

The  United  States  Senate  (or  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives) 
Washington.  DC. 

(Dear  Congressman :  or  Dear  Sena- 
tor  :) 

Please  write  In  your  own  words. 

California 

Senators 

Alan  Cranston. 
John  V.  Tunney. 

Congressmen 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chet  Hollfleld. 

Del  Clawson. 

John  H.  Rousselot. 

CTharles  S.  Wiggins. 

George  E.  Danlelson. 

Edward  R.  Roybal. 

Craig  Hosmer. 

Jerry  L.  Pettis. 

Richard  T.  Hanna. 
District  38:  Victor  V.  Veysey. 
Colorado 


District  17: 
District  19: 
District  23 : 
District  24: 
District  25: 
District  29: 
District  30: 
District  32: 
District  33: 
District  34: 


Senators 

Gordon  Allott. 
Peter  H.  Domlnlck. 

Congressmen 

District  1 :  James  D.  McKevltt. 
District  2:  Donald  G.  Brotzman. 
District  3:  Frank  E.  Evans. 
District  4:  Wayne  N.  Asplnall. 
Idaho 
Senators 

FYank  Church. 
Len  B.  Jordan. 

Congressmen 
District  1:  James  A.  McClure. 
District  2:   Orval  Hansen. 
Iowa 
Senators 
Jack  Miller. 
Harold  Hughes. 

Congressman 
District  7:   William  J.  Scherle. 
Kansas 
Senators 
Robert  Dole. 
James  B.  Pearson. 

Congressmen 
District  1:  Keith  G    Sebellus. 
District  2:  William  R.  Roy. 
District  3:  Larry  Winn,  Jr. 
Missouri 
Senators 
Stuart  Symington. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

Congressmen 
Dlsirlct  5:   Richard  Boiling. 
District  6:  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr. 
Montana 
Senators 

Michael  J.  Mansfield. 
Lee  Metcalf. 

Congressman 
District  1 :  Richard  G  Shoup. 
Nebraska 
Senators 
Roman  L.  Hruska. 
Carl  T.  Curtis. 

Congressmen 
District  1 :  Charles  Thone. 
District  2:  John  G.  McCoUlster. 
District  3:  David  T.  Martin. 


WtfMda 

Senators 
Alan  Bible. 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 

Congressman 

District  1:  Walter  S.  Baring  (at  large). 

Oregon 

Senators 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Robert  W.  Packwood. 

Congressmen 
District  1 :  Wendell  Wyatt. 
District  2:  AJ  Ullman. 
District  3 :  Edith  Green. 
Utah 
Senators 
Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
Frank  E.  Moss. 

Congressmen 
District  1  :  K  Gunn  McKay. 
District  2:  S.  P.  Lloyd. 

Washington 
Senators 
Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Congressmen 
District  3:  J.  B.  Hansen. 
District  4:  Mike  McCormack. 
District  5:  Thomas  Foley. 
District  6:  Floyd  Hicks. 
District  7:  Brock  Adams 
Wyoming 
Senators 
Gale  W.  McGee. 
Clifford  P.  Hansen. 

Ckjngressman 
District  1 :  Teno  Roncallo. 

Tell  Congress  railroad  jobs  are  important. 

This  button  (not  printed  In  the  Record] 
Is  yours  ...  to  wear  after  you  have  con- 
vinced five  friends  and  neighbors  to  wTlte 
their  congressmen. 

WIN    A    $100    SAVINGS    BOND!!! 

Get  as  many  people  as  passible  to  wTlte. 
Send  their  names  to  me.  Each  week,  for  six 
weeks,  jyie  employee  who  turns  in  the  most 
verifiable  names  will  win  a  $1(X)  Savings 
Bond.  The  first  award  will  be  based  on  signa- 
ture cards  received  as  of  5:00  P.M.,  Friday. 
July  16.  with  additional  awards  made  each 
week  on  the  five  following  Fridays  Use  the 
enclosed  signature  pad  or  any  paper.  Ill  send 
more  literature  or  slg^nature  {wds  if  you  ask 

Union  Pacific  needs  and  will  appreciate 
your  help. 

E.  H.  Bailey. 

WHY   IS   UNION    PACmC   CONCERNED? 

Healthy  as  we  are  now,  our  railroad  Is  de- 
pendent on  a  sound,  nationwide  rail  net- 
work. We'd  get  sick  pretty  fast  If  our  connec- 
tions at  Council  Bluffs  and  Kansas  City 
failed.  You  and  Union  Pacific  have  a  vital 
stake  in  the  ASTRO  program. 


BENEFITS   OF   THE   TRANS-ALASKA 
PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVEH^S.  Mr.  President,  some 
opponents  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
have  argued  that  the  economic  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  project  would  be 
only  temporarj'.  Thus,  they  have  con- 
tended that  the  constructiwi  and  opera- 
tion of  the  pipeline  would  create  a 
"boom-and-lKist"  situation  similar  to  the 
1898  gold  rush  which  took  place  in 
northern  Alaska. 

This  argument,  which  was  never  given 
any  credence  by  those  familiar  with  the 


economic  situation  in  Alaska  and  the 
potential  of  the  North  Slope  reserves, 
has  now  been  persuasively  refuted  In  a 
scholarly  study  prepared  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  by  the  Institute  of 
Social,  Economic,  and  Government  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  Alaska.  En- 
titled "EccMiomic  Impact  of  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline."  this  report  examines 
the  structure  and  recent  history  of 
Alaska's  oil  and  gas  industry  and  the 
expected  social  and  economic  impact 
through  the  year  2000  of  North  Slope  de- 
velopment and  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  pipeline. 

The  report  co(ncludes  that  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline  and  related  facilities 
will  directly  affect  the  State's  ecaaomy 
through  increased  pasrrolls,  oil  royalties, 
and  tax  benefits.  Moreover,  the  new 
transportation  facilities  which  will  be 
built  to  facilitate  petroleum  industry  ac- 
tivity will  most  likely  oicourage  an  in- 
crease in  tourism  and  pnsnote  the 
economical  extraction  cf  other  resources 

Perhaps  even  more  important  are  the 
indirect  and  secondary  economic  effects 
which  can  be  exf>ected  from  pipeline  con- 
struction and  operation.  Tlius,  this  ac- 
tivity is  expected  to  increase  personal 
income  originating  in  Alaska  by  approxi- 
mately one -third  over  1969  levels  in  the 
first  full  j^ar  of  construction.  Moreover, 
employment  and  pasnrolls  will  Increase  by 
about  one-fifth  over  1970  figures,  and  the 
State's  population  wUl  grow  by  about 
one-sixth  over  the  1970  level. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  conclusion 
that  while  some  temporary  decline  in 
Alaska  employment  and  personal  Inaxne 
can  be  expected  for  1  or  2  years  following 
the  peak  pipeline  construction  activity, 
the  beneficial  effects  to  be  derived  from 
spending  and  from  petroleum  royalties 
and  taxes  will  just  about  offset  the  de- 
cline in  moneys  injected  into  the  State's 
economy  by  construction  and  field  de- 
velopment activity.  In  this  connection, 
total  State  revenue  attributable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  North  Slope  reserves 
are  expected  to  be  approximately  $1  mil- 
lion once  the  pipeline  is  operating  at  full 
capacity. 

Although  somewhat  speculative  in  that 
they  rest  on  factual  and  methodological 
assumptions  which  are  sometimes  neces- 
sarily oversimplified,  these  numerical 
projections  are  persuasive  evidence  that 
the  beneficial  economic  effects  of  the 
pipeline  will  be  permanent  and  that  a 
boom-and-bust  situation  can  be  avoided. 
Since  there  is  a  high  probability 
that  further  oil  and  gas  discoveries,  some 
perhaps  as  large  as  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field,  will  be  made  in  Alaska,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  similar  economic 
benefits  will  be  derived  for  many  years 


to  come. 


GENOCIDE:  ADVISE  AND  CONSENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
S«iate's  role  in  the  making  of  foreign 
policy  has  become  a  matter  of  Increas- 
ing public  controversy.  This  is  largdy  due 
to  the  widespread  malaise  over  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  in  Indochina:  many 
Senators  feel  that  they  were  misled  on 
this  matter,  and  that  their  opinions  were 
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not  talcen  Into  consideration  when  pol- 
Idea  were  formed. 

In  other  words,  the  Senate's  constitu- 
tiooal  duty  "to  advise  and  consent"  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy  has  fallen  into 
a  state  of  disrepair. 

Now  the  Sen{^  has  an  opportunity  to 
fulfill  that  historic  duty.  For  20  years  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  has 
Iain  dormant  in  the  Senate,  while  75 
other  nations  have  moved  forward  to 
ratify  it.  As  a  result  of  our  delay,  we  now 
stand  Isolated  as  the  only  sujierpower 
which  has  not  become  a  party  to  that 
treaty.  We  are  the  only  superpower  which 
has  refused  to  join  the  body  of  world 
opinion  which  would  reinforce  our  op- 
position to  the  crime  of  genocide  with  the 
authority  of  law. 

Two  years  ago.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  Attorney  CJeneral  Mitchell 
cleared  the  Genocide  Convention  for 
White  House  endorsement,  finding  no 
substantive  diplomatic  or  constitutional 
justifications  for  U.S.  refusal  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  President  Nixon  then  sent  a 
message  to  the  Senate  urging  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  Cranmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  held  exhaustive 
hearings  c«i  the  Genocide  Convention, 
and  the  committee  itself  has  reported  it 
out  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  a 
favorable  recommendation. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  where  the 
matter  stands  today. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  would  be  a  most 
appropriate  time  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention.  As  a  symbolic 
affirmation  of  our  Nation's  basic  humane 
Instincts  and  faith  in  law,  it  would  coun- 
teract the  popular  cynicism  which  has 
begun  to  shroud  the  American  public 
image  in  numerous  countries  around  the 
world.  It  might  give  cause  for  some  peo- 
ple in  our  own  country  to  be  less  sus- 
picious about  the  motives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  it  would  present  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  exercise 
its  constituticttial  authority  to  lend  legit- 
imacy to  American  foreign  policy. 

Whether  the  Senates  ultimate  disposi- 
tion is  aflarmative  or  negative — and  I 
would  hope  it  is  affirmative — let  us  act  on 
the  Genocide  Convention.  Let  us  not 
delay  in  completing  action  on  this  treaty 
which  nobly  embodies  the  best  traits  of 
our  national  character. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  "Eco- 
nomic growth  and  research  are  not  al- 
ways compatible  bedfellows."  These  are 
the  opening  words  of  Dr.  John  P.  Cook. 
assistant  professor  of  anthropology  at 
the  University  of  Alaska,  in  an  article  re- 
printed in  the  Southeastern  Alaska  Em- 
pire. Juneau.  Alaska,  on  August  6,  1971. 
Professor  Cook  goes  on  to  say:  "But  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  an  extraor- 
dinary  story." 

And  so  it  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
ItMiger  and  more  vigorous  the  discussion 
about  the  soon-to-be-built  Alaska  pipe- 
line continues,  the  more  and  more  in- 
formation surfaces  about  the  ancillary 
benefits  associated  with  the  project 


I  ask  unanlmoifi  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Cook's  article  about  diiscovering  the 
history  of  Alaska  through  archeological 
investigations  along  the  pipeline  route  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

DiscovEMKG  Th«  Bistort  of  Alaska 
(By  Dr.  John  P.  Cook) 
College,  Alaska. — Economic  growth  and 
research  are  not  always  compatible  bed  fel- 
lows. This  Is  especially  true  In  the  field  of 
archeology  where  construction  activities  of- 
ten destroy,  Irretrievably,  valuable  archeo- 
loglcal  sites  that  might  have  shed  some  Im- 
portant light  on  some  problem  of  our  histor- 
ic or  prehistoric  heritage.  This  situation  Is 
unfortunately  true  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  even  in  the  face  of  federal  laws  and 
many  state  statutes  protecting  such  antiq- 
uities. Although  the  public  Is  Increasingly 
aware  of  how  much  the  past  has  conditioned 
our  present  status — physically,  culturally 
and  even  psychologically— there  are  simply 
not  enough  archeologlsta,  enforcing  officials, 
or  concerned  Industries  to  cope  with  the 
growing  destruction  through  construction. 
But  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  is  an  extraor- 
dinary story — of  exactly  the  opposite 
situation. 

After  the  discovery  of  large  oU  reserves  on 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  In  1968.  a  con- 
sortium of  Arms — the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Serv- 
ice Company — was  formed  to  construct  a  48- 
inch  pipeline  from  the  oU  fields  of  the  ice 
free  harbor  of  Valdez  on  the  southcentral 
coast  of  the  state.  In  an  almost  800-mUe  tra- 
verse of  the  state,  the  propoeed  pipeline 
would  cross  areas  of  vital  Interest  to  anthro- 
pologists. 

Why  this  Interest?  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons.  The  original  human  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World,  and  thus  the  ancestors  of 
all  North  and  South  American  Indians,  mi- 
grated from  Asia  across  what  Is  now  the 
Bering  Straits.  This  migration  probably  took 
many  thousands  of  years,  during  "which 
Alaska  was  a  major  occupation  zone  The- 
oretically, these  were  hunters  traveling  In 
small  bands  following  herds  of  bison,  horse 
and  mammoth.  But.  actually,  we  have  virtu- 
ally no  concrete  evidence  of  these  early  hun- 
ters. The  pipeline  will  pass  through  parts  of 
the  state  where  they  must  have  lived,  and  It 
Is  highly  probable  that  it  wlU  uncover  some 
of  these  sites. 

The  descendents  of  these  people  have  per- 
haps been  living  in  Alaska  for  50.000  to  80.000 
years.  During  this  time,  the  environment 
has  changed,  changed  several  tlmee.  inltla;t- 
Ing  changes  in  the  cultural  life  and  perhaps 
even  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  na- 
tives. What  these  changes  were  and  how  they 
came  about  are  important  questions  whose 
answers  can  be  applied  to  the  study  of  man- 
kind everywhere.  Archeology  along  the  pipe- 
line route  may  provide  the  answers  to  many 
of  these  questions  regarding  process  and 
change,  and  adaptation  of  human  Dooula- 
tlons.  ^ 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  the  pipeline 
company  has  combined  forces  with  archeolo- 
glsts  in  the  state  and  with  federal  ofDclals  to 
prevent  any  possible  loss  of  anthropological - 
archeologlcal  data  occurring  through  con- 
struction activities  associated  with  the  pipe- 
line. Through  contractual  agreements  with 
the  University  of  Alaska  and  Alaska  Meth- 
odist University  the  company  has  provided 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  pipeline, 
an  associated  haul  road,  pumping  faclUUee 
and  all  other  areas  of  activity  where  there 
might  be  historic  or  prehistoric  sites.  Al- 
though the  survey  has  not  been  completed,  a 
great  number  of  sites  has  been  located. 

However.  Ht  Is  not  enough  to  just  locate  the 
sites  If  they  are  to  be  useful,  they  must  be 
properly   excavated.   Collections  of   artlfacU 


themselves  teU  ub  relatively  little  about 
mans  past  behavior;  It  U  the  reUtlonshlp  of 
the  artifacts  to  each  other,  to  the  soil,  and  to 
the  environment — the  context  In  which  they 
are  found — thait  provides  the  insights  to 
cultural  processes  and  changes.  So,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  survey,  the  archeologlsts  will 
thoroughly  excavate  each  site  that  mlgh*  be 
affected  by  subsequent  construcUon  aoUvl. 
ties. 

The  professional  archeologlsts  involved  are 
Professor  William  B.  Workman,  of  Alaska 
Methodist  University,  who  has  completed  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  the  route,  and  myself,  coordinating 
the  efforts  of  several  field  parties  examining 
the  northern  three-fourths  of  the  alignment 
from  what  is  known  as  Hogan  Hill,  about  30 
mUes  south  of  Paxaon.  Alaska,  to  Prudhoe 
Bay. 

The  archeological  crews  conducted  the  sur- 
vey almost  entirely  on  foot,  although  with 
helicopter  support.  They  were  dropped  off  at 
points  along  the  alignment  and  were  picked 
up  again  after  a  days  work  examining  the 
ground  for  any  evidence  of  archeological 
value.  In  some  cases,  during  excavation,  they 
camped  in  the  field  for  several  days.  As  a  site 
was  located,  It  was  mapped  and  excavated  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Most  of  the  sites  were 
small  prehistoric  camp  sites  and  could  be 
completely  excavated  in  a  short  time.  Almost 
400  nUles  of  northern  Alaska  was  covered  In 
this  manner  and  another  250  miles  wUl  be 
examined  during  the  summer  of  1971.  As  the 
data  was  recovered.  It  was  sent  to  the  labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  Alaska  for  cleaning 
cataloging  and  preliminary  analysis.  A  more 
complete  analysis  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1971. 

The  189  sites  discovered  so  far  were  spread 
from  Livengood  to  Prudhoe  Bay,  the  entire 
length  of  the  pipeline  surveyed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  in  1970.  The  sites  range  In 
age  from  quite  recent  back  to  as  much  as 
13.000  years,  or  possibly  even  more.  Given 
this  vast  area  and  the  long  time  span  in- 
volved, it  Is  not  surprising  that  very  few 
definitive  conclusions  can  be  stated;  actually, 
more  problems  have  been  posed  than  ques- 
tions answered.  Some  of  these  will,  hopefully, 
be  more  fully  explicated  with  continuing  re- 
search on  the  leads  provided  by  the  survey. 
But  some  tentative  theories  can  be  adduced 
from  this  recently  acquired  data. 

First  of  all,  regarding  the  distribution  of 
all  the  sites,  regardless  of  age,  it  can  be  seen 
that  although  they  were  found  from  one  end 
of  the  survey  to  the  other,  there  are  two  no- 
table gaps.  One  of  these  occurs  between  Sag- 
won  and  the  Gallagher  Flint  Station    (Site 
S-10)  a  distance  of  some  60  miles.  The  other 
major  distributional  gap  straddles  the  con- 
tinental divide  and  extends  southward  down 
the   Dietrich    Pass   to   Cathedral   Mountain; 
only  one  site  was  found  in  this  stretch  of 
some  no  miles.  This  latter  situation  seems 
to  be  paralleled  by  a  relative  paucity  of  sites 
on  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Brooks  Range 
to   the  west:    that  is,  along  the  John  River 
and  the  Alatna  where  Campbell  and  Irving 
(Dr.  John  M.  Campbell,  executive  secretary 
of  the  archeological  committee  of  the  Arctic 
Institute   of   North   America,   and   Professor 
WUllam  Irving,  of  the  University  of  Toronto) 
have  found  relatively  lltUe  compared  to  the 
rich    archeologlcal    resources   of    Anaktuvuk 
Pass,  Chandler  Lake  and  Howard  Pass.  It  may 
be  that  the  prehistoric  peoples  did  not  utilize 
these   regions    to   any   great   extent   for   the 
simple  reason  that  they  represent  essentially, 
a  single  biome   (plant  community);   tundra 
from  Sagwon  to  the  Gallagher  Flint  Station. 
and  alpine  In  the  other  case.  The  cultures 
probably  were  able  to  exploit  eootones  (tran- 
sition zones  between  different  plant  commu- 
nities)   between  blomes  with  much  greater 
effectiveness.  Thus,  there  are  a  number  of 
sites  at  the  coasUl  sea-land  ecotone,  a  large 
number    in    the    northern    foothills    of    the 
Brooks  Range,  and  an  equivalent  density  In 
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the  hill  and  riverine  area  of  the  Yukon- 
Tanana  Upland  and  its  northwest  extension, 
the  Ray  Mountains.  This  very  general  hy- 
pothesis seems  to  hold  true  In  light  of  the 
present  archeologlcal  picture  even  though 
there  are  a  few  sporadic  Instances  to  the 
contrary. 

Changing  cultural  boundaries  between 
Bsklmo  and  Athapaskan  Indian  may  be  seen 
In  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  artifact 
types.  Thus,  the  apparently  AUiapaskan  re- 
lated Kavlk  point  (a  tyi>e  of  arrowhead  as- 
sociated with  an  Indian  culture  which  appar- 
ently flourished  about  half  a  century  ago; 
the  first  of  this  type  was  discovered  by 
Campbell  In  Anaktuvuk  Pass)  was  found,  not 
only  In  the  Interior  where  It  would  be  ex- 
pected from  the  present  native  distribution, 
but  also  well  north  of  the  continental  di- 
vide— as  far  north  as  Sagwon.  If  this  point 
type  does.  Indeed,  document  an  Athapaskan 
occupation,  then  the  Indians  must  have  uti- 
lized a  much  larger  area  than  at  present — at 
the  expense  of  Eskimo  groups.  This  would 
have  been  about  600  years  ago  If  the  evidence 
from  the  type  site  at  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  Klokut 
and  Dlxthada,  Is  any  Indication  or  from  the 
state  of  preservation  of  those  sites  near  Mur- 
phy Lake  and  Sagwon.  It  may,  of  course,  sim- 
ply reflect  either  trading  parties  from  the 
Interior  or  an  Athapaskan  Influence  on  a 
resident  Eskimo  population. 

Since  it  Is  possible  that  these  apparent  ex- 
tensions of  either  Eisklmo  or  Indian  culture 
areas  may.  In  fact,  be  due  to  diffusion  or  an 
acculturatlve  situation,  the  process  of  selec- 
tive adaptation  of  material  culture  Is  an  im- 
portant one.  Some  at  the  principles  under- 
lying this  process  in  these  northern  hxint- 
ing  groups  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  on- 
going analysis  of  the  protohlstorlc  and  con- 
tact period  (when  aboriginal  peoples  con- 
tacted representatives  of  Western  culture, 
usually  traders,  explorers,  missionaries  or 
whalers,  about  1800  to  1850)  sltiee  In  the  Oal- 
braith  and  Mtirphy  Lake  areas  and  along  the 
Sagavanlrktok  River.  This  analysis  Is  not 
complete  yet  but  will  be  Included  In  a  final 
report  on  the  archeologlcal  research  to  be 
submitted  in  December,  1971.  This  will  strew 
the  adaptation  of  tool  types  and  material 
from  Western  civilization  by  the  Eskimo  cul- 
tures. At  least  one  change  seems  to  be  appar- 
ent: the  form  of  tent  rings  In  prehistoric 
times  was  circular  or  oval  while  post  contact 
tent  rings  are  commonly  square  or  rectangu- 
lar. 

In  general.  It  can  be  said  that  the  bulk  of 
the  sites  found,  and  the  material  recovered 
from  them,  have  contributed,  or  will  con- 
tribute, to  the  elucidation  of  regional  varia- 
tions or  cultural  transitions  through  arche- 
ologlcal times.  The  survey  and  excavations 
this  summer  can  be  expected  to  provide  fur- 
ther and  equally  important  data. 

Two  further  considerations,  what  might 
be  termed  "spinoff"  from  the  project,  must 
be  noted.  First,  It  has  provided  Invaluable 
training  and  experience  for  a  number  of  po- 
tential Arctic  archeologlsts — graduate  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Alaska  and  else- 
where. At  least  five  M.A.  theses  and  possibly 
one  Ph.  D.  dissertation  will  deal  with  these 
sites  and  the  problems  they  represent.  This 
Is  remarkable  in  Itself. 

Secondly,  the  project  represents  a  very  real 
precedent  In  northern  archeology.  A  great 
many  potentially  valuable  sites  have  been 
bulldozed  and  vandalized  by  federal,  state 
and  commercial  construction  and  explora- 
tion activities  In  the  past.  If  a  commercial 
organization  can  show  the  concern,  coopera- 
tion and  communication  to  effect  a  project 
of  this  magnitude,  then  It  will  be  difficult  for 
others,  especially  the  military  and  other  gov- 
erimient  operations,  to  ignore  the  Federal 
Antiquities  Act. 


RECYCLING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
congressional  recess  two  articles  of  inter- 
est were  published  on  the  subject  of  re- 
cycling, and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. One,  an  article  by  Sylvia  Porter,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
sets  forth  the  basic  facts  and  flgiu*es 
about  recycling.  It  is  a  good  introduction 
to  the  whole  field  of  resource  reuse. 

The  other  article,  written  by  Hartt 
Wixon  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  teUs  how  one  group  of  concerned 
citizens,  with  the  cooperation  of  local 
businessmen,  is  working  to  help  to  solve 
our  solid  waste  problems.  I  commend  all 
those  involved  in  this  most  worthwhile 
effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RECTCLING  CtraE  FOB   REFUSE  ILLS 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Solid  wastes  In  the  U.S.  are  now  growing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  four  to  six  jiercent — a 
pace  at  which  they  will  have  more  than 
tripled  In  less  than  30  years.  Despite  mount- 
ing awareness  and  concern  about  the  prob- 
lem, this  encM-mous  explosion  In  waste  Is 
being  relentlessly  propelled  by  basic  forces 
In  society:  population  growth,  the  steady 
Increase  In  per  capita  consumption  of  goods 
and  ever-rising  demands  for  things. 

All  disposal  techniques — landflll,  inciner- 
ation, ocean  dumping — are  under  strong  crit- 
icism. Across  the  land,  there  has  been  in- 
creasing suppcKl:  for  "resource  recycling." 

Is  this — the  recycling  of  valuable  materials 
In  the  solid  waste  stream — the  most  viable 
answer  to  the  problem?  From  Judd  H.  Alex- 
ander, vice  president  of  Environmental  Affairs 
for  American  Can  Co.  and  a  spokesman  for 
the  steel  can  industry,  come  some  revealing 
observations. 

Q.  In  simplest  words,  what  Is  the  so-called 
recycling  revolution? 

A.  Under  development  now  are  new  munic- 
ipal and  regional  solid-waste  disposal  sys- 
tems which  will  have  the  technical  capabili- 
ties of  reclaiming  such  valuable  resources  as 
glass,  metals,  paper  flbers,  etc.,  from  collected 
waste.  These  waste  products  will  then  be 
recycled  and  reused  as  new  raw  materials 
That's  It,  in  simplest  words. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  economic  rettirn  can 
be  expected  from  that? 

A.  Take  Just  this  one  comparison:  we  lose 
an  estlzn&ted  $5  blUlon  in  valuable  metals 
alone  each  year  In  our  unclaimed  waste.  At 
the  same  time,  we  spend  an  estimated  M 
btUlon  a  year  to  collect  this  waste. 

Now  take  steel  cans  alone.  With  more 
than  60  billion  cans  produced  yearly,  the 
steel  recovery  potential  by  Itself  Is  eye-stop- 
ping. Stetf  makes  up  7  percent  of  the  av«- 
age  trash  heap.  Including  cans  and  other  dis- 
carded bouaah<dd  Itexna,  the  steel  content  of 
waste  output  oocnes  to  more  tliaQ  30  mllUon 
tons  annually.  Americans  discard  30  million 
appliances  a  year  and  from  6  to  9  million 
autos  a  yetur.  There's  no  doubt  in  steel  indus- 
try clrdfls  that  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
nation's  solid-waste  problem  lies  in  recycling. 

Q.  Are  any  cities  doing  an  outstanding  Job 
of  recovering  doUara  frocn  solid  waste? 

A.  The  city  of  Atlanta  has  incorporated 
the  basic  principle  of  magnetic  separation 
to  salvage  steel  cans  from  the  city's  Inciner- 
ated trash.  This  operation  cost  the  city 
$30,000  but,  simultaneously,  brought  In  980,- 
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metal  cans  alons. 

Another  syst«n  of  interest  la  Chicago's 
new  Northwest  Incinerator,  basically  a  Eu- 
ropean-type TuoAtH,  which  will  produce  sals- 
able  steam  as  a  byproduct  at  Incineration. 
This  system  will  recover  close  to  cme-half 
bUllon  cans  a  year  for  recydlng. 

The  Black-ClawBon  CX>.  has  devdoped  a 
pilot  plant  in  Mlddletown,  Ohio,  where  50  to 
70  percent  of  the  inoomlng  newspapers,  food 
oantalnera  and  other  packaging  materials 
can  be  recovered  and  remade  into  paper. 

Q.  What  about  proposals  to  restrict  the 
distribution  of  non-returnable  bottles  and 
cans  used  for  soft  drinks  and  beer. 

A.  Many  of  these  restrlctlans  are  under 
consideration.  As  an  tUtistratlon,  beginning 
in  October  1972,  sales  of  aU  non-retumalHe 
beer  and  soft-drink  cans  and  bottles  will  be 
prohibited  in  Oregon.  Also  banned  are  caxis 
that  can  be  opened  by  pulling  rings  in  their 
top.  Consumers  will  be  required  to  pay  a  de- 
posit on  all  beer  and  soft  drink  containers. 

Q.  Are  these  restrictions  part  of  the  aolu- 
Uon? 

A.  Metal  cans  and  one-way  bottles  com- 
prise only  1.3  percent  of  the  nation's  total 
solid  waste — so  even  if  banned,  that  would 
leave  98.7  i>erce(nt  of  the  solid  waste  problem 
to  be  solved. 

A  1960  study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  roadside  litter  in  29  states  showed 
that  almost  60  percent  of  litter  In  paper  and 
about  30  percent  represents  beverage  cans 
and  botUes.  A  provocative  sidelight  Is  that, 
along  any  mile  of  higphway  that  was  tiwcked, 
there  were  almost  as  many  retuniable  as 
non-returnable  bottles.  For  the  American 
who  doesnt  care  about  his  surroundings,  a 
few  cents  deposit  doesnt  make  much  of  a 
dent  on  his  conscience. 

The  overall  solid- waste  problem  goes  far, 
far  beyond  such  solutions  as  this  sort  of 
restrictive  legislation.  Where  we  must  seek 
the  fundamental  answers  Is  In  resource 
recycling. 

U.  Students  Open  IUctclino  Centks 
(By  Hartt  Wlxom) 
"The  highest  civilization  Is  the  one  which 
uses  its  natural  resources  over  and  over." 

This  is  more  than  a  motto  to  a  group 
of  University  of  Utah  students  who  have 
opened  their  own  recycling  service  at  the 
comer  of  Research  Road  and  Wasatch  Boule- 
vard, weekends.  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

FOCAL    POINT 

As  a  focal  point  of  the  University  of  Utah 
Student  Ecology  Center,  the  recycling  serv- 
ice recently  delivered  its  first  multi-ton 
truckload  of  materials  to  commercial  outlets. 
The  service  handles  newspapers,  cardboard, 
sacks,  steel  and  aluminum  cans  and  glass. 
Additional  Information  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  center  at  591-8257,  or  contacting 
student  official  Brian  Mason. 

In  addition,  several  commercial  flrms  In 
StUt  Lake  Valley  have  announced  speclflc  pay- 
ment plans.  The  Fisher  Brewing  Co..  160  8. 
10th  West,  will  pay  26  cents  for  the  rettirn  of 
every  34  company  bottles,  or  13  cents  for 
every  24  cans.  Monday-Friday.  1-3  p.m.,  and 
Saturday.  9  a.m. -noon. 

OLD    NEWSPAPEKS 

The  Cellulose  Insulation  Manufacturing 
Co..  Mldvale,  now  accepts  newspaper  collec- 
tions by  i^polntment,  355-4583. 

There  are  also  many  things  each  of  us 
can  do  In  our  own  homes.  Mason  explains. 

"Set  things  up  so  garbage  and  dry  materials 
will  not  be  collected  in  the  same  container. 
Re- use  writing  paper  more  fully  when  pos- 
sible. 

•The  best  time  to  sort  things  out  for  re- 
cycling is  when  you  throw  them  away,  so 
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■tack  Dewapkp«ra  In  a  pU«  for  blndlog,  and 

sort  steel  and  altimlnum  cans. 

TXLL  TRIII   APAKT 

"One  way  to  tall  quickly  the  difference  la 
aluminum  cans  lack  a  seam  around  the  bot- 
tom, and  are  lighter  than  steel.  Labels  should 
be  removed  and  the  cans  flattened.  This  Is 
accomplished  much  more  easily  If  the  cover 
on  each  side  of  the  can  Is  first  removed," 
Mason  adds. 

As  for  glass,  remove  all  metal.  Including 
Uds  and  neck  rings.  Most  labels  are  easily 
removed  by  washing. 

The  university,  and  most  recycUng  centers 
throughout  the  country,  do  not  aocepvmaga- 
zlnes,  wazed  or  other  coated  paper  or  card- 
board, tissue  paper,  catalogues,  egg  cartons, 
or  plastics.  However,  magazines  are  readily 
accepted  by  Invalids  In  the  neighborhood, 
hospitals  etc.  and  can  thus  be  re-uaed. 

KCC   CASTOMS 

Return  styrofoam  egg  cartons  to  Cackling 
Acre,  36W  W.  4700  South,  Keama,  the  Sierra 
Club,  Uinta  Chapter's  August  newsletter 
suggests. 

"There  Is  no  Salt  lAke  City  or  county  re- 
cycling center  to  lessen  the  load  on  area 
dumpyards  which  simply  continue  to  flU," 
Sierra  recycling  chairman  Marqul  Bury 
states.  But  If  discarded  materials  were  \ised 
over  and  over,  of  course  it  would  place  less 
burden  on  forests,  minerals,  and  other  natu- 
ral resources,  according  to  ecological  studies. 

KKCTCLX    CAXTONS 

Por  example,  a  study  by  the  Ex-Cell -O 
Corp.,  Detroit,  indlcatee  that  milk  cartons 
can  be  recycled  with  cooperation  of  elemen- 
tary schools  and  grocery  stores,  tiimlng  out 
100  to  125  tons  of  daUy  pulp  used  to  make 
more  milk  cartons. 

Ex -Cell -O  claims  that  for  every  acre  of 
trees  saved,  enoxigh  oxygen  is  supplied  for 
18  persons  and  Is  a  factor  In  maintaining  the 
quality  of  air,  as  well  as  aesthetics,  water- 
shed protection,  recreational  and  wlldUfe 
habitat  utilization. 

DO  Toti  xiriD  rr? 

Many  conservation  clube  and  ecology- 
minded  firms  also  recommend  that  you  con- 
sider before  you  buy.  Ask  yourself,  '-Do  I 
need  it?"  Or  can  you  repair  something  you've 
already  got  In  the  yard  cluttering  up  the 
landscape?  Many  items  of  furniture  can  be 
repainted  or  repaired,  with  that  much  less 
strain  on  the  environment. 

"What  each  person  can  do  may  seem  small 
In  the  universal  scheme  of  things."  one  con- 
servationist puts  It.  "But  consider  the  clean 
feeling  you  have  knowing  you're  doing  your 
part.  And  if  everyone  did,  our  environmental 
problems  would  be  small  indeed." 


THE   TRAGIC   SHCXDTING   OF   KEN- 
YON  BALLEW 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  WiUiam 
Pitt  once  said: 

J^vcMBltj  Is  the  plea  for  every  Infringe- 
ment of  human  liberty.  It  is  the  argument 
of  tyrants;   it  is  the  creed  of  slaves. 

l&si  June  7,  agents  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  poUce  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  batter  down  the  door  of  Kenyon 
Ballew.  With  Treasury  agents  dressed  in 
civilian  clothes,  and  some  poUce  sporting 
sideburns  and  mustaches  and  dressed 
In  shirtsleeves,  they  burst  through  the 
door  of  the  Ballew  apartment.  When  the 
smoke  had  cleared  away,  nine  shots  had 
been  fired  and  Mr.  Ballew  lay  paralyzed 
on  the  floor  of  his  apartment.  He  is  still 
paralyzed  today. 


The  Washington  Post  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  puts  in  perspec- 
tive the  infringement  of  individual  liber- 
ties which  has  taken  place  because  of 
necessity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Post  editorial,  raitltled  "The  Shooting 
of  Kenyon  Ballew,"  be  printed  In  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

fFtom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7,  1B71  ] 
Tbm  SHOOTOro  or  Kxnton  Baixxw 

A  man  lying  for  two  months  in  a  hospital 
bed,  semi-paralysed.  Incapable  of  speech  and 
with  a  bullet  In  his  brain  Is  a  personal 
tragedy  but  not  necessarily  a  national  Issue. 
And  so  It  may  well  be  possible  to  read  too 
much  into  the  case  of  Kenyon  F.  Ballew.  But 
because  U.S.  Treasury  Department  agents 
Joined  Montgomery  County  police  In  the  raid 
on  the  Ballew  apartment  in  Sliver  Spring  last 
June  7,  the  federal  government  and,  by  Im- 
pUcatlon,  the  Nixon  administration,  became 
a  part  of  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
routine  raid  and  a  part  of  the  controversy 
over  the  methods  and  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing it  out.  Not  only  have  county  authorltlee 
and  a  grand  Jury  reported  on  the  incident, 
but  the  Treasury  Dei>artment  and  Secretary 
Connally  have  both  weighed  in  with  their 
Judgments.  So  have  Mrs.  Ballew.  who  bitterly 
dilutes  the  police  version  of  events,  and 
her  husband's  attorney,  Mr.  John  P.  Bonner, 
who  has  put  down  the  Treasury  report  as  a 
"complete  white-wash." 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  even 
now  to  reconstruct  the  raid  with  certainty; 
although  nine  shots  were  fired  inside  the 
apartment  (only  one  of  them  by  Mr.  Ballew) 
not  even  the  police  and  the  "Treasury  men 
agree  on  who  fired  first,  and  one  account  has 
it  that  Mr.  BaUew's  pistol  discharged  acci- 
dentally after  he  was  hit.  But  the  bare  facta, 
not  in  dispute,  are  enough  for  our  purpose, 
which  Is  simply  to  try  to  find  some  human- 
ity and  some  sense  in  this  affair,  to  reconcile 
the  performance  of  the  law  enforcers  with 
the  real  threat  to  law  and  order  presented  by 
the  Ballews. 

The  first  fact,  beyond  any  questioning.  Is 
that  Mr.  Ballew  had  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  guns,  hand  grenades  and  other  ex- 
plosive weapons.  And  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  he  had  assembled  some  part  of  his 
arsenal  for  practical  purposes:  the  multiple 
locks  on  his  front  door  confirmed  his  and 
his  wife's  anxiety  about  the  security  of  the 
neighborhood.  So  it  was  not  surprising, 
whether  Justified  or  not,  that  the  Ballews 
should  react  with  alarm  and  suspicion  to  any 
suspected  intruder.  And  the  commando  force 
of  police  and  Treasury  agents  which  appeared 
at  the  Ballew  back  door  was  not  such  as  to 
set  one's  mind  at  ease.  Although  armed  with 
a  search  warrant,  the  T-men  were  In  mufti 
and  some  of  the  police,  sporting  sideburns 
and  mustaches,  were  dressed  in  shirts  and 
dungarees;  to  Mrs.  Ballew  they  looked  like 
■racketeers"  or  "hippies  '  and  while  they  ob- 
served the  formalities  of  a  conunand  to  open 
up,  they  waited  no  more  than  a  minute  be- 
fore addressing  themselves  to  the  door  with 
a  battering  ram. 

Por  their  part.  Mr.  Balew  was  in  the  bath- 
tub and  his  wife  had  on  only  underpants; 
neither,  in  other  words,  was  In  a  position,  let 
alone  of  a  mind,  to  rxish  to  the  door.  Whether 
either  one  clearly  heard  the  shouted  Identifi- 
cation of  the  authorities  through  the  door 
Is  uncertain  In  any  caae;  so  Mr.  Ballew  went 
for  the  nearest  of  his  guns.  Perhaps  he 
shouldn't  have — It  Is  hard  to  say.  What  Is 
clear  Is  that  the  raid  was  conducted  largely 
on  a  tip  from  an  unidentified  Informant 
whose  reliability  can  only  be  attested  to  by 
the  police  and  that  it  was  carried  out  In  a 


manner  almost  calculated  to  terrorize  and 
thus  to  Increase  enormously  the  opportunity 
for  mishap. 

Or  so  it  seems  to  us  Montgomery  County 
Executive  James  Oleason  saw  it  "otherwise"; 
he  couldnt  think  of  "anything  that  could 
have  been  done  differently."  The  grand  Jury 
did  find  some  fault  with  the  "search  and 
seizure"  procedures  employed  and  recom- 
mended some  specific  tightening  up.  And  the 
Treasury  Departments  report,  somewhat 
more  dispassionate,  pointed  to  "several  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  deficiencies"  in 
the  conduct  of  the  raid  and  promised  to  cor- 
rect them. 

But  Secretary  Connally  stoutly  defended 
the  raid  as  "legally  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances" and  the  department,  as  if  to  back 
up  the  Judgment  that  led  It  to  act  In  the  first 
place,  was  at  pains  to  Itemize  the  weapons 
haul  from  the  raid  and  to  report  its  recom- 
mendation that  Mr.  Ballew  be  prosecuted 
"should  his  physical  condition  permit." 

Well,  the  doctors  are  not  very  optimistic 
on  that  last  count;  the  odds  are  that  Kenyon 
Ballew  will  not  go  to  court — or  to  Jail.  The 
odds  are,  In  fact,  that  he  will  be  lucky  to  re- 
cover from  the  paralysis  that  now  very  nearly 
immobilizes  him.  Meanwhile,  the  medical 
bills  have  piled  up  to  more  than  $10,000  and 
though  his  Pressmen's  Union  will  pay  up  to 
»20,000,  its  resources  are  hardly  llmltleas— 
and  there  is  no  end  In  sight. 

But  It  was  all  "legally  proper"  and  that  is 
all  that  seems  to  matter  to  this  administra- 
tion, whether  it  U  the  Vietnam  Veterans' 
right  to  camp  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  or  the 
holding  of  war  protesters  without  charges, 
or  the  welfare  entitlement  of  the  poor,  or  the 
bxislng  of  black  schoolchUdren,  or  a  paralysed 
28-year-old  gun  buff  who  was  a  little  slow 
answering  the  door. 


TRANQUILIZERS      LARGEST     DRUG 
CATEGORY  IN  NURSING  HOMES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  Mr.  Nelson  Crulkshank,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
called  upon  Congress  to  investigate  what 
he  called  the  "dangerous  use  of  tran- 
quilizer drugs  on  elderly  nursing  home 
patients  simply  to  pacify  them,"  In 
pointing  out  the  dangers  of  this  practice 
he  said: 

Exclusive  use  of  tranquilizers  can  quickly 
reduce  an  ambulatory  patient  to  a  zombie, 
confining  the  patient  to  a  chair  or  bed, 
causing  the  paUenfs  muscles  to  atrophy 
from  Inaction  and  causing  general  health  to 
deteriorate  quickly. 

Conscientious  doctors  may  use  tranquilizer 
drugs  In  a  carefully  administered  program  to 
help  genuinely  disturbed  patients.  However. 
It  appears  that  many  doctors,  who  are  less 
than  conscientious,  give  blanket  instructions 
to  nursing  home  staffs  for  use  of  tranquilizer 
drugs  on  patients  who  do  not  need  them. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem, I  have  asked  my  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  to  Include  this  sis  one  of  the  issues 
to  be  examined  during  the  current  series 
of  hearings. 

Regrettably,  up  imtll  today  we  have 
had  limited  information  aa  to  how  many 
and  what  kinds  of  drugs  were  given  to 
nursing  home  patients.  We  have  known 
for  some  time  that  the  average  patient 
gets  about  four  medications  a  day  and 
have  a  pretty  firm  estimate  that  the  drug 
cost  to  patients  in  nursing  homes  is  $25 
per  patient  per  month  or  $300  a  year 
per  patient.  With  about  900.000  patients 
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in  nursing  homes  with  drug  costs  of  $300 
a  year,  the  total  projected  drug  market 
for  nur^ng  homes  is  about  $270  million 
per  year. 

It  has  also  commonly  been  stated  that 
the  largest  single  category  of  nursing 
home  drugs  is  tranquilizers,  representing 
a  market  of  $40  million  a  year,  with  the 
next  largest  category  being  sedatives  and 
hypnotics  at  $27  million  a  year. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  little  better 
statistical  data,  I  have  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  do  an  audit  of 
the  drugs  medicaid  pays  for  in  three 
States.  The  three  States  selected  were 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey,  and  GAO 
was  given  instructions  to  compute  this 
information  on  the  basis  of  4  months 
during  1970.  The  Illinois  portion  of  this 
report  is  now  complete  and  it  is  quite 
revealing. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  medic- 
aid program  in  Illinois  in  1970  was  $200 
million,  with  $22  million  or  11  percent 
going  for  drugs. 

The  total  cost  of  medicaid  for  drugs  of 
nursing  home  patients  in  the  months 
January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  Il- 
linois was  $1,160,467.16.  Par  and  away 
the  largest  category  of  drugs  paid  for 
were  central  nervous  system  drugs,  in- 
cluding tranquilizers,  which  represented 
35  percent  or  $407,101.32  of  this  4-month 
total  of  medicaid  nursing  home  drugs. 
Tranquilizers  accounted  for  $207,015.48 
of  this  total  with  thorazine,  $55,924.11; 
MeUaril,  $53,526.50;  and  librium,  $21,- 
351.37  leading  the  list. 

As  far  as  analgesics  are  concerned, 
Darvon  compound,  which  contains  aspi- 
rin and  caffeine,  leads  the  list  with  about 
a  $59,491.90,  Fiorinal  with  $16,636.09  and 
aspirin  about  $7,500  the  third  highest 
category. 

These  statistics  certainly  do  not  con- 
firm or  deny  the  allegations  of  over- 
sedation  or  indiscriminate  sedation  of 
patients  in  nursing  homes. 

But  it  is  significant  that  tranquilizers 
are  the  largest  single  category  of  drugs 
dispensed  in  nursing  homes.  This  is  true 
whether  the  measure  is  quantity  dis- 
pensed or  cost.  Most  common  of  these 
drugs  are  thorazine  and  Mellaril,  both  of 
which  are  antipsychotic  compounds.  Ac- 
cording to  ethical  practice,  they  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  acutely  psychotic  or  the 
elderly  chronic  schizophrenic  patient, 
that  is,  both  recognized  forms  of  mental 
illness.  Additional  use  is  perhaps  Indi- 
cated "for  patients  in  acute  stages  of 
agitation  from  senile  pyschosis  or  de- 
lirium when  attempts  to  control  them 
with  minor  tranquilizers  have  failed." 

According  to  Dr.  William  B.  Webb,  Jr., 
of  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. "The  Use  of  Psychopharmaco- 
logical  Drugs  in  the  Aged,"  Geriatrics, 
June  1971,  both  of  these  drugs  have  the 
liability  of  hypotension.  Paradoxical  re- 
actions characterized  by  a  worsening  of 
the  agitated  state  secondary  to  reduced 
cerebral  oxygenation,  are  not  uncommon 
and  extreme  care  must  be  exercised  with 
the  dosage  levels  employed. 

Those  who  have  been  taking  these 
drugs  for  a  long  period  of  time  may  de- 
velop Jaundice,  cataracts,  skin  changes, 
and  permanent  dyskinesias,  and  a  few 
cases  of  sudden  death  presumably  sec- 


ondary to  myocardial  damage.  According 
to  I>r.  Webb,  these  problems  and  the 
fact  that  old  people  seem  to  be  especially 
vulnerable  to  other  rare  but  serious  side 
effects  such  as  hepatic  toxicity  and  blood 
dycrsislas,  have  marketedly  limited  the 
usefulness  of  these  drugs  for  the  over- 65 
age  group. 

Even  the  lesser  tranquilizers — that  is, 
Libriimi,  Valium,  Miltown,  Equanil — can 
produce  dangerous  side  effects  such  as 
Impaired  memory  and  judgment,  im- 
paired motor  behavior.  Including  ataxia 
in  coordination  and  muscular  weakness 
not  to  mention  the  possibility  of  edema, 
skin  eruptions,  nausea,  and  Constipa- 
tion. 

Since  the  elderly  are  particularly  sub- 
ject to  detrimental  side  effects  and  dis- 
ruptive sedative  effects,  good  medical 
practice  recommends  that  the  use  of 
these  medications  be  strictly  time  limited 
and  episodic  and  that  they  are  used  as 
an  adjunct  to  getting  at  the  causes  of 
agitation. 

In  short,  the  use  of  these  drugs  is 
fraught  with  dangers  and  they  must  be 
carefully  controlled.  The  large  numbers 
of  these  drugs  being  administered  to 
nursing  home  patients  does  tend  to  sup- 
port an  inference  at  least  that  nursing 
home  patients  are  receiving  them  in  ex- 
cess. What  remains  to  be  established  is 
who  administers  them,  whether  they  are 
prescribed  by  phvsicians.  and  at  what 
level  for  what  period  of  time. 

Even  though  thousands  of  former 
mental  patients  have  been  discharged  to 
nursing  homes  I  am  sure  that  their  num- 
ber would  not  necessitate  the  extremely 
wide  usage  of  the  antipsychotic  drugs 
thorazine  and  Mellaril.  We  cannot  and 
will  not  tolerate  the  sedation  of  patients 
as  a  means  of  controlling  them.  The 
whole  question  of  the  flow  of  drugs 
through  nursing  homes,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
in  need  of  serious  ree valuation.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  completed  report  from  GAO 
reporting  on  the  other  States  and  to  fur- 
ther evidence  from  the  Committee  on 
Aging. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
news  release  and  the  GAO  audit  relat- 
ing to  medicaid  drug  purchases  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

News  RrLEASE  Prom  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss, 
Sept.  13.  1971 
Washington,  DC. — U.S.  Senator  Prank  E. 
Moss,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  today  released  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Audit  which  docu- 
ments that  tranquilizers  are  far  and  away 
the  largest  category  of  nursing  home  drugs 
paid  for  by  the  Medicaid  program. 

"The  study  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Of- 
fice result  from  the  recurrent  allegations  re- 
ceived during  hearings  by  my  Subcommittee 
on  Long-Term  Care  that  nursing  home 
patients  are  excessively  trenquUlzed  In  nurs- 
ing homes.  While  the  GAO  report  Itself  does 
not  confirm  these  allegations  it  documents 
that  the  Government  is  paying  for  an  incred- 
ible volume  of  tranquilizers.  The  availa- 
bility of  these  drugs  in  such  large  numbers 
does  tend  to  support  an  inference  that  they 
are  given  without  proper  medical  controls," 
said  Senator  Moss. 


The  audit  conducted  by  the  GAO  at  Sen- 
ator Moss'  request  covers  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, with  similar  audits  of  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio  In  progress.  The  GAO  report  Indicates: 

Total  1070  Medicaid  expenses  In  nilnots 
(200  mlUion  with  ezpendtturee  for  drugs 
equaling  $32  million  or  11  percent. 

Central  nervous  system  drugs  accounted 
for  35  percent  of  total  nursing  home  drugs. 
Tranquilizers  made  up  about  18  percent  of 
this  category. 

The  next  highest  categories  were  gastnrin- 
testlnal  drugs  and  antl-lnfectlve  agents  each 
with  about  8  percent  of  the  total. 

Among  tranquilizers  the  atrongest  Items, 
Thorazine  and  Mellaril  together  accounted 
for  over  50  percent  of  the  drugs  In  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  Senator,  who  plans  further  nuialng 
home  hearings  in  the  near  future,  nuule  this 
statement  today  on  the  Senate  floor: 

SCHEDULE  I.— lUINOIS  MEDICAID  DRUG  PROCRAM 

NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  FOR 
DRUGS  PROVIDED  TO  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS 
IN  NURSING  HOMES  FOR  THE  4M0NTH  PERIOD 
JANUARY,  APRIU  JULY,  AND  OaOBER  1970 


Prescriptions 


Category 


Number 


Amount 


Antihistjmine  dnijs 6.716  {21328  43 

Anti-inteclive  agents 20,503  103  455  06 

Antineoplastic  agents 19  7368 

Autonomic  drugs 11.045  44,79487 

Blood  denvatmes 

Blood  tormulation  and  caagutatlofl!.        4'436 9  S23  40 

Cardiovascular  drugs 28  689  81836  37 

Central  nervous  system  drugs'              85  234  407  10132 

Diagnostic  agents    146  228  34 

Electrolytic,  caloric,  and  water 

balance. 24.636  96.896.38 

Ewyn*' 302  2.288.26 

Expectorants  and  cough 

preparations 3.884  8.842.61 

Eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 

preparations 761  1.572.71 

Gastrointestinal  drugs 32.650  108,458.43 

Gold  compounds 

Heavy  metal  antagonists      

Hormones  and  synthetic  substitutes.      13,852  62.212.44 

Local  anesthetics 

Oxytocics-  l.l!illl!!]l!llil!Il 

Radioactive  agents  I        

Serums,  toxoids  and  vaccines 3,429  10,056.74 

Skin  and  mucous  membrane 

preparations 7,167  24.794.98 

Spasmolytic  agents 3  228  10,398.80 

Vitamins                                                29.929  84  984.09 

Unclassified  therapeutic  agents 109  638.65 

Other  unclassified  drugs  - 19.104  85,774.24 

Total 293,833  1,165.359.70 


'  This  category,  which  includes  tranquilizers,  repreiented 
about  35  percent  ol  drugs  purchased  on  behalf  of  nursing  home 
patients  during  the  period. 

'  Includes  drugs  purchased  under  national  tormulanes  such 
as  the  National  Formulary  and  U.S.  Pharmacopeia;  compounded 
prescriptions;  specially  approved  drugs,  and  medical  supplies 
(i.e..  cotton.  gau2e,  syringes  and  hypodermic  needles) 


SCHEDULE  ll.-ILLINOIS  MEDICAID  DRUG  PROGRAM 

NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  FOR 
CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  DRUGS  PROVIDED  TO  OLD- 
AGE  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  IN  NURSING  HOMES  FOR 
THE  4-MONTH  PERIOD  JANUARY,  APRIL,  JULY,  AND 
OCTOBER  1970 


Prescriptions 


Category 


Number 


Amount 


Central  nervous  system  drugs: 

General  an«sthetics 

Analgesics  and  antipyrttjcs 23,666    $114,94122 

Nartotic  antagonists 

Antjconvulsanb  2,151         5,554.54 

Psychotherapeutic  agtnb 

AntideprMsanU 3,456       Zltat^a 

Tranquiiiien 32.153     207,015.48 

Other  psydtotherapwtic 

agents 186         1.367.55 

Respiratory  and  cerebral  stimu- 
lants         1.615         6,72L23 

Sedatives  and  hypnotn 22, 007       49, 002. 61 

Total  .  85,234      407,10L32 
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NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  FOR 
TRANQUILIZERS  PROVIDED  TO  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 
RECIPIENTS  IN  NURSING  HOMES  FOR  THE  4-MONTH 
PERIOD  JANUARY.  APRIL.  JULY,  AND  OCTOBER  1970 
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Nam«  of  tranquilizer 


Prescriptions 
Numt)er 


Amount 


Cofflbid 

Cooiptzin* 

Equinsic 

F1uepn«nazin«  dihydrodiloride. 

Haldol 

NydroxyzttM 

Librax 

Librium 

Mellaril '...'..'.. 

Maprobamata 

erai. 


323 

-        1.179 

119 

181 

258 

1. 321 

246 

3.26S 

6,SS4 

1,  738 

227 

Sparine 2. 164 


Stelazlne 


1,100 


Thorazine ...V.      10, 146 


Trancopal 19 

Trilafon 895 

Valium '  1,901 

Vesprin 147 


II.  910. 00 
5,313.91 
1, 423. 81 
1. 157.  57 
2.178.01 

10, 384. 23 
1. 577.  79 

21.35L37 

53.  526.  51 
7.346.58 
1,  542.  32 

IS,  006.  00 
8,  059.  72 

S5.924. 11 

115.28 

6. 038.  73 

13,  270. 28 
889.26 


Total 32.153      207,015.48 


SCHEDULE  IV.-ILLINOIS  MEDICAID  DRUG  PROGRAM 

NUMBER  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  FOR 
ANALGESICS  AND  ANTIPYRETICS  PROVIDED  TO  OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  IN  NURSING  HOMES  FOR  THE 
4-MONTH  PERIOD  JANUARY,  APRIL.  JULY  AND  OCTOBER 
1970 


Prescriptions 


Name  of  drug 


Number 


Amount 


Acetaminophen 

Analgesic  balm... 

A.P.C : 

Aspirin 

Aspirin,  buffered 

Aspirin,  enteric  coated "' 

Butuolidin 

Codeine  with  aspirin,  phenacetin 

and  caffeine 

Codeine  phosphate 

Colchicine. 

Crystoids '_\'\ 

Darvon 

Oarvon  compound 

Oarvoo  with  ASA.  (aspirin)."!!! 
Demerol  HCL... 

Dllaudid  HCL !.! 

Fiorinal 

IndKin !..!!!! 

Leritine 

Methadone  HCL !!!!!!!!! 

Morphine  sulfate 

Pibalate...     '! 

Pabalate— sodium  free 

Percodan 

Sodium  salicylate ! 

Talwin 


944 
105 
291 
237 

539 

2,276 

636 

1,104 

26 

S3 

1 

1.790 

10. 524 

341 

134 

9 

236 

2.126 

5 

6 

9 

411 

844 

72 

637 

310 


$2. 687.  44 
111.94 
314.  98 
279. 28 
797.  14 
6. 449.  56 
3. 802.  40 

3, 079.  14 

68.73 

138.42 

1.25 

9. 087. 60 

59.491.90 

2.  125. 43 
445.94 

19.44 

709.36 

16.  636.  09 

16.42 

16.26 

28.19 

1.  585. 14 

3.  579. 33 
278.86 

1.620.97 
1,  572. 01 


ToUl 23.666 


114.943.22 


SCHEDULE  V.-ILLINOIS  MEDICAID  DRUG  PROGRAM 

NUMBER  Of  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  AMOUNT  PAID  FOR 
SEDATIVES  AND  HYPNOTICS  PROVIDED  TO  OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  IN  NURSING  HOMES  FOR  THE 
4-MONTH  PERIOD  JANUARY.  APRIL,  JULY,  AND  OCTOBER 
1970 


Prescriptions 


Name  01  drug 


Number 


Amount 


Amobarbital 277 

Amobarbital  sodium !!  325 

Butabartiital  sodium !.!.!!!  1306 

Chloral  hydrate !"  6  141 

Doriden..   2^964 

Pentobarbital  sodium ?'  187 

Penobarbital.. 4043 


Placidyl 
Secobarbital  sodium 


1.932 
2.832 


ToUl 22,007 


J545.53 

711.99 
3. 157  47 
15,294  31 
8.419.60 
3. 643.  83 
6.  579  52 
5  808  53 
4.841  83 

49.002.61 


IixcToiB  Medicaid  Dmira  Progbam 
SelecteA  ttatistical  information  on  lUinola' 
medicaid  and  intermediate  care  programt 
for  calendar  year  1970 

Jan.  1966 
Medicaid  program : 
Started  1970  expenditures: 

Amount   (millions) $200.8 

Federal  share  (mllllona) $100.3 

Drugs: 

1970  expenditures: 

Amount   (millions).. $22.2 

Fed«ral  share  (millions) $11.1 

Percent  of  total  medicaid  ex- 
penditures (millions) $11  1 

Nursing  home  care : 
Skilled  nursing  care : 
1970  exi)endlture8 : 

Amount  (millions) $5.3 

Federal  share  (mUllons) $2.7 

Percent   of   total,   medicaid 

expenditures  (millions)..  $2.  fl 

Patient  days  of   care  paid 

for    598.349 

Intermediate  nursing  care : 
1970  expenditures : 

Amount   (mllllonfi) ^ga  6 

Federal  share  (mUHons).._  $31.3 

Patient  days  of  care  paid 

for    7,773.630 

IixiNois  MxDiciUD  Drug  Pbogkau 
General  definition  of  drug  categories 

Antihistamine  druys— Products  tised  to  al- 
leviate the  symptoms  of  hayfever.  aUergy 
and  the  common  cold. 

Anti-infective  ajrents— Products  used  In 
the  treatment  of  bacterial  and  viral  diseases 

Antineoplastic  agents— Products  used  in 
the  treatment  of  cancer. 

Autonomic  drugs— products  whose  pri- 
mary effect  Is  on  the  nervous  system  and  In- 
cludes drugs  used  to  treat  abnormalities  In 
smooth  muscle  tone  and  certain  abnormal 
eye  conditions. 

Blood  derivatives— Pioducta  used  In  blood 
replacement. 

Blood      formulation      and      coagulation 

Products  used  to  enhance  formation  of  blood 
cell  products  and  components,  IncludlnR  the 
treatment  of  anemia. 

Cardiovascular  drugs— Products  used  to 
treat  abnormal  blood  pressure,  heart  con- 
gestion, and  cardiac  Insufficiency. 

Central  nervous  system  drujrs— Products 
whose  primary  effect  is  on  the  brain  and  are 
used  to  excite,  sedate.  tranquUlze.  or  relieve 
pain. 

Diagnostic  ogents— Products  used  to  diag- 
nose diseases  and  In  laboratory  analysis. 

Electrolytic,  caloric,  and  water  balance- 
Products  used  to  restore  water  balance  of 
body  fluids.  Also,  products  are  vised  to  help 
eliminate  abnormal  water  retention  in  tis- 
sues. 

Enzymes— Products  derived  from  natural- 
ly occurring  substances  and  are  genemUy 
used  to  expedite  or  retard  a  natural  body 
process.  Frequently,  these  products  are  used 
to  treat  undesirable  blood  coagulation. 

Expectorants    and    cough     preparations 

Products  used  to  alleviate  coughs  and  to 
breakup  excessive  sputum. 

Eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  preparations— 
Antl-lnfectlve,  antl-lnflammatortes.  and  pain 
reducers  used  in  treatment  of  eye  ear  ncoe 
or  throat  disorders. 

Gastrointestinal  drugs— Drugs  used  to 
treat  hyper-acldlty  of  the  stomach,  diarrhea 
nausea,  and  vomiting. 

Gold  compounds— Products  containing 
gold  and  generally  used  in  treatment  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis. 

Heavy  metal  antoffonists — Products  used 
prlmarUy  to  treat  certain  types  of  poisoning. 

Hormones  and  synthetic  substitutea — Prod- 
ucts used  to  treat  hormonal  denclencles.  In- 


flammations,   diabetes,   and  thyroid   condi- 
tions. 

Local  anesthetics — Preparations  used  for 
relieving  pain  on  body  surfaces.  Joints,  and 
mucous  membranes. 

Oxytocics — Products  used  to  control  or  in- 
duce uterine  contractions. 

Radioactive  oj?cnfj— Radioactive  products 
used  most  frequently  as  diagnostic  agents  or 
tracers. 

Serums,  toxoids,  and  vaccines — Naturally 
occurring  substances  generally  used  to  treat 
or  prevent  Infection  and  to  treat  certala 
types  of  poison. 

Skin  and  mucous  membrane  preparations— 
Products  used  to  treat  InfecUons,  inflamma- 
tlons,  and  Itching  of  the  skin. 

Spasmolytics — Products  which  act  largely 
on  smooth  muscle  tissue  in  treating  asthma 
and  occasionally  in  treating  gastrointestinal 
disorders. 

Vitamins — Products  used  to  supplement 
body  enzymes. 

Unclassified  therapeutic  agents — Products 
of  naturally  occurring  substances  which  are 
not  classified  elsewhere. 


INTERVIEW  OP  ADM.  THOMAS  H 
MOORER 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
business  now  before  the  Senate  is  the 
military  procurement  bill,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  an  interview  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Thursday, 
September  9,  between  staflf  correspond- 
ent George  W.  Ashworth  and  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  America's  top  mili- 
tary leader. 

This  inter\'iew.  I  feel,  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  other  Senators  and  to  the 
public.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Intehview  With  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorex 
(By  George  W.  Ashworth) 
Q.  Admiral  Moorer.  as  you  look  at  the  long- 
range  strategic  picture,  are  you  concerned 
particularly  more  than  you  were  last  year, 
or  are  things  turning  out  pretty  much  as  you 
thought  they  would? 

A.  Well,  lets  put  It  this  way.  there's  noth- 
ing happened  to  lessen  my  concern;  and 
there's  no  question  about  the  fact,  as  I 
testified  in  Congress,  that  the  Soviets  are 
going  ahead  with  a  momentum  leading  to 
a  significant  expansion  of  their  strategic 
forces. 

This  Is  true  not  only  In  land-base  forces, 
but  also  In  their  nuclear-powered  mlssUe- 
flrlng  submarine  program  In  which  they  are 
building  about  eight  a  year. 

I  never  have  been  one  to  look  at  naval 
forces  In  terms  of  balance  on  the  basis  of 
1  for  1.  Just  because  we  have  41  missile 
submarines,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
Soviets  must  have  exactly  41.  One  should 
look  at  these  forces  In  the  context  of  what 
else  you  have,  and  what  the  overall  system 
can  do. 

But,  nevertheless,  eight  per  year  Is  the 
current  building  rate.  In  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  they  certainly  could  equal  our 
current  inventory,  and  there's  nothing  to 
Indicate  that  they  would  even  stop  at  that 
point. 

They  will  build  whatever  is  necessary  to 
meet  what  they  consider  to  be  their  require- 
ments, not  what  we  consider  to  be  their 
requirements. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  interest  now  In  mov- 
ing ahead  with  EXPO,  the  extended-range 
Poseidon  missile  submarine,  at  the  expense 
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of  ULMS.  the  new  generation  of  submarines 
being  thought  of  to  eventually  supplant 
Poseidon.  Is  this  shift  Just  for  reasons  ol 
economy? 

A.  Well,  EXPO  Is  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
version using  the  basic  Polaris  submarine. 
It  envisions  a  mIssUe  with  substantially 
more  capability  than  the  Poseidon.  Conse- 
quenUy,  It  would  be  an  interim  Improve- 
ment, whereas  the  ULMS  is  a  moderniza- 
tion— th«  long-range  program  to  ultimately 
replace  the  Polaris  basic  launching  plat- 
form. 

Q.  As  you  look  down  the  road,  sir,  and 
«ee  the  prospect  of  going  to  ULMS  and  going 
to  a  new  bomber  p>osslbly  and  building  other 
aew  systems,  is  your  concern  one  of  largely 
replacing  equipment  that  will  become  obso- 
lete or  of  meeting  a  bigger  threat?  Do  we 
need  a  bomber,  in  your  view,  because  we're 
falling  short  In  one  strategic  area,  or  do  we 
Just  need  It  because  the  B-52's  are  getting 
very  old  and  may  start  falling  apart? 

A.  I  think  the  answer  to  several  of  those 
questions  is  yes.  I  think  that  the  3-53  Is 
getting  old  and  I  think  It  would  be  Im- 
prudent not  to  move  ahead  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  new  bomber  because  I  think 
that  certainly  one  cannot  by  edict  stop  tech- 
nical advancements.  There  are  going  to  be 
these  developments  In  every  category  of 
technology  and  the  Soviets,  of  course,  ap- 
parently feel  the  same  way;  they're  building 
a  new   swing- wing  bomber. 

I  just  think  that  the  lead  time  In  these 
various  fields  is  so  long  and  It's  so  difficult 
to  start  from  scratch,  that  unless  we  main- 
tain this  modernization  effort  we're  apt  to 
get  caught  with  what  I  call  a  technological 
surprise.  Then  well  be  in  real  difficulty. 

Q.  Where  are  we  going  now  In  terms  of 
strategic  forces?  Are  we  going  to  end  up  with 
a  greater  share  of  them  based  at  sea? 

A.  I  think  that  there's  no  question  about 
It  that  the  sea-based  system  Is  relatively  in- 
vulnerable and  for  this  reason  provides  a 
stability  to  the  deterrence,  because  it's  Im- 
possible to  pretarget  and  destroy. 

Going  back  to  your  term  of  first  strike, 
there's  no  such  thing  as  a  first  strike  against 
a  sea-based  system  because  It's  practically 
impossible  to  target  all  the  submarines  and 
knock  them  all  out  instantaneously.  Conse- 
quently, this  makes  them  a  deterrent  force 
in  the  mind  of  the  other  side.  No  matter 
what  preemptive  action  the  enemy  might 
choose  to  take,  he's  going  to  suffer  a  very 
heavy  attack. 

Now,  at  the  same  time.  I  think  this  busi- 
ness of  derterrence  in  avoiding  nuclear  war 
is  so  important  that  there  must  be  rsdun- 
dancy.  you  might  say.  In  the  systems  and 
that's  when  you  come  to  the  TRIAD  concept 
of  having  a  mixed  strategic  force  of  land- 
and  sea-based  systems. 

In  addition  to  that,  so  far  as  the  B-1 
bomber  is  concerned,  a  country  such  as  the 
United  States  simply  must  maintain  a  first- 
class  heavy  bomber,  in  my  opinion.  Because 
there  are,  of  course,  many,  many  uses  for  It 
In  addition  to  the  ones  normally  thought 
of.  namely  the  deUvery  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Q.  Do  you  see  Impact  already  among  our 
Asian  allies  and  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion's latest  China  move — there  seems  to  be 
some  concern  In  Southeast  Asia,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere. 

A.  I  haven't  noted  any  specifically  ex- 
pressed concern.  Naturally,  there  are  ques- 
tions raised  In  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists which  are  understandable.  I  think 
that  you  are  witnessing  In  the  1970's  world- 
wide changes. 

The  Chinese  Communists,  for  Instance,  are 
moving  out  In  the  development  of  heavy  In- 
dustry. They  now  can  build  more  airplanes 
than  they  have  In  the  past;  they're  building 
ships  and  submarines  that  they  dldnt  build 
In  the  past;  they  have  satelUtes  airborne; 
and  they  are  working,  naturally,  on  their 
nuclear  capability. 


So  they're  no  longer  dependent  on  the  So- 
viets for  production  of  sophisticated  equip- 
ment. This  throws  a  little  different  light  on 
the  subject. 

In  addition  to  China  you  see  changes 
throughout  the  world,  changes  'with  respect 
to  what  the  Soviets  are  doing,  for  instance, 
in  terms  of  establishing  a  worldwide  presence 
by  expanding  their  Navy  and  their  merchant 
marine. 

So,  I  think — and  I've  said  this  many  times 
previously — the  decade  of  the  '70's  Is  going 
to  witness  some  very  significant  changes 
throughout  the  world  ...  in  economic  and 
political  terms  as  well  as  from  a  military 
point  of  view. 

President  Nixon  has  moved  out  with  the 
Nixon  doctrine:  the  effort  here  Is  to  achieve 
peace  through  negotiation  from  strength  and 
through  partnership,  and  I  think  that  we 
have  more  negotiations  going  now  than  we've 
had  for  some  time. 

If  you  take  a  look,  you  will  note  activity 
with  respect  to  China,  the  law  of  the  sea 
discussions,  balanced  mutual  force  reduc- 
tions, strategic  arms-limitation  talks,  the 
Middle  East,  Berlin,  etc.  You  wUl  see  that 
all  these  things  are  alive  that  vrere  dormant 
two  or  three  years  ago.  This  Is  why  I  say 
there  are  bound  to  be  changes  coming  out 
of  these  discussions. 

Q.  In  a  military  sense,  where  will  It  all 
lead  us  by  the  end  of  the  decade?  Will  we 
need  our  military  as  much  then  as  now? 

A.  Well  .  .  .  certainly  our  record  speaks 
for  itself  In  terms  of  what  we  have  done  to 
provide  aid  of  all  types,  even  to  our  enemies, 
subsequent  to  a  war.  The  effort  we've  made 
throughout  the  world  to  conduct  human- 
itarian-type operations  are  monumental. 
Anytime  there  is  a  fiood  or  a  fire,  or  a  famine 
you  will  find  the  United  States  right  on  the 
spot. 

The  nations  of  the  world  look  up  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  certainly  a  world  lead- 
er. Consequently,  the  only  way  one  can 
maintain  peace,  in  my  view,  is  to  maintain 
strength.  I  don't  think  you  can  have  what 
some  people  call  diplomatic  credibility  when 
you  start  negotiations  if  you  don't  have 
strength.  In  other  words,  the  way  to  have 
peace  Is  to  have  strength. 

Look  at  this  century.  Look  what  hap- 
pened in  World  War  I.  Look  what  happened 
just  before  World  War  II,  when  we  passed 
the  draft  law  by  only  one  vote.  This  was 
noted  by  the  Japanese.  It  was  one  of  the 
factors  which  they  used  to  measure  this 
national  will   I  was  telling  you  about. 

And  we  had.  as  I  recall,  an  Army  exercise 
down  in  Louisiana  where  the  soldiers  were 
using  wooden  guns.  And  I  was  shot  down 
in  an  airplane,  myself.  In  February.  1942. 
that  was  far  Inferior  to  those  our  allies  as 
well  as  our  enemies  were  flying.  It  was  a 
cheap  and  simple  airplane  and  It  was  a 
death    trap. 

That  experience  is  the  reason  I  react  a 
bit  when  I  hear  so  often:  "Why  don't  you 
buy  something  cheap  and  simple?"  Well, 
when  that  happens,  I  take  my  questioner 
over  here  and  show  him  this  ship  (a  model 
in   his   office). 

It  is  cheap  and  simple.  It  has  two  cata- 
pults using  human  hair  and  14-pound  rocks. 
The  crevirmen  stood  up  on  the  foretop  and 
they  had  these  little  clay  containers  full  of 
poison  snakes  that  they  heaved  over  the 
side  when  the  other  ships  came  along.  Then 
out  of  the  very  bow  there,  they  Installed 
Greek  fire  and  the  ship  was  propelled  by  a 
hundred  oarsmen.  That's  cheap  and  simple 
I  was  telling  someone  the  other  day — If 
you  want  to  get  a  simple  and  cheap  ship, 
there  It  is,  right  there.  All  you've  got  to  do 
Is  sign  for  it. 

But  this  goes  back  to  what  I  was  telling 
you  about  modernization  and  continuing 
technological  progress  because  that  way  you 
really  get  taken,  you  know.  It  has  happened 


with  the  tank,  for  instance,  In  World  War 
I.  The  Japanese  Zero  was  partially  a  tech- 
nological surprise  when  we  first  got  Into 
World  War  II.  You  can't  play  catch  up  ball 
after  the  war  starts,  particularly  In  1976 
technology. 

Q.  Should  there  be  particular  concentra- 
tions of  efforts  with  budgets  becoming  tight- 
er? There  must  be  hard  decisions  for  things 
you  care  about  more  than  either  thln^. 
Forced  into  making  some  choices,  what  do 
you  care  about  most  as  you  look  ahead? 

A.  Well,  I  think  first  and  foremost  is  the 
objective  to  det«-  a  nuclear  war — that  hap- 
pens to  be  the  No.  1  objective.  However,  the 
situation  Is  becoming  such  that  nuclear  war 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  unlikely,  al- 
though this  may  change  In  the  future  when 
other  countries  choose  to  build  a  nuclear 
capability. 

Consequently,  If  conflicts  occur  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  of  the  conventional  variety 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

You've  also  got  to  bear  In  mind  that  we 
have  a  manpower  problem.  The  cost  of  man- 
power Is  going  up  In  our  country — not  just 
military  manpower  but  all  manpower.  This 
means  we  must  have  mobile  forces,  ready 
forces,  and  we've  got  to  exploit  technology 
to  provide  more  firepower  per  man — and  this 
will  be  expensive. 

If  you're  going  to  go  for  the  cheap  and 
the  simple  then  you  can  only  compensate 
by  great  hordes  of  manpower.  But  we  can't 
afford  to  do  that,  and  we  mustn't  try. 
Therefore,  and  this  is  my  personal  view,  we 
must  press  ahead  technologically  so  that  we 
can  havejnaxlmum  firepower  and  maximum 
mobility. 

There  are  many  aspects  to  this.  .  .  .  There 
are  many  things  you  can  do  to  save  man- 
power In  terms  of  a  simple  t.bing  uke  main- 
tenance of  radars  and  equipment.  We  can 
make  these  systems  much  simpler  to  main- 
tain. Where  It  has  taken  three  or  four  men, 
we  can  design  equipment  so  it  only  takes 
one.  There  are  many  other  things  we  can 
do.  Saving  manporwer  by  better  designs  is  Just 
one  approach. 

Q.  Will  we  get  so  sophisticated  that  a  small 
force  will  maintain  a  great  military  estab- 
lishment? 

A.  I  think  that  we're  taking  advantage  of 
the  great  technical  competence  in  this  coun- 
try. We  certainly  can  build  and  maintain  a 
ready  force  with  adequate  capability  to  move 
around — be  mobile  enough  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  How  much  will  this  cost — about  what 
the  budget  Is  now  with  Inflation  or  will  It 
have  to  cost  more  than  we're  spending  now? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it  wouldn't  cost  any  leas 
I  won't  hold  out  any  hope  for  It  to  be  cheap. 
One  of  the  problems  we're  facing  right  now 
Is  that  because  during  the  peak  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  '68  and  '69  we  were  to  buy  for 
attrition  and  not  for  modernization.  Those 
were  the  Instructions.  The  net  effect  of  that 
has  been  to  slow  down  modernization — this 
has  been  particularly  tight  on  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  final  thought  on  this?  Is 
there  something  you  would  have  liked  to 
have  said  and  passed  by? 

A.  The  point  I  try  to  make  all  the  time  Is 
that  the  most  Important  Ingredient  in  the 
security  of  this  country  is  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  They  must  want  security, 
they  must  want  to  compete,  they  must  want 
to  be  No.  1,  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  our  feUow- 
man  as  we  have  In  the  past — and  at  the  aame 
time  discharge  the  responsibilities  we  have 
as  a  great  and  deioocnttlc  ziatlon. 

It  disturbee  me  to  see  people  shy  away 
from  this  because  It  Is  a  tendency  that  Is 
developing  and  It  is  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  we've  built  this  country.  I 
worry  about  this  with  respect  to  the  young 
people.  In  many  cases  their  tendency  is  to 
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avoid  competition.  I  think  that  1b  bad  In  any 
field.  I'm  not  Jxist  tallOng  atx>ut  In  the  mili- 
tary. We  must  maintain  a  burning  desire  to 
excel. 


IDAHO    NEWSPAPERS    PRAISE 
LEN   B.  JORDAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  3  weeks 
ago  my  colleague  from  Idaho,  Lzn 
Jordan,  announced  that  at  the  end  of 
his  present  term  he  will  retire  from  the 
Senate.  The  announcement  sent  shock- 
waves  through  the  Idaho  political  world, 
for  many  had  expected  Senator  Jordan 
to  seek  reelection  to  another  term. 

My  own  reaction  was  one  of  regret, 
as  I  said  at  the  time.  Although  we  be- 
long to  different  parties,  partisan  dif- 
ferences have  never  come  between  our 
friendship  or  determination  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  Idaho.  Lkn  Jordan 
is  SLll  one  could  ask  for  in  a  colleague, 
find  although  I  imderstand  and  respect 
his  decision  to  retire,  it  saddens  me  none- 
theless. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  recognition  of 
Lkn  Jordan's  integrity  that  even  those 
who  differ  with  him  on  the  Issues  accord 
to  him  the  respect  he  deserves.  Bill  Hall, 
an  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune — an  outspokenly  liberal  news- 
paper— simimed  this  up  well  in  an  edi- 
torial the  day  following  Senator  Jordan's 
announcement  of  retirement: 

It  Is  the  mark  of  hla  honesty  that  this 
newspaper  and  others  can  disagree  with 
more  than  half  of  his  voting  record  and  yet 
completely  respect  his  moUves  and  his  inten- 
tions .  .  .  perhaps  part  of  the  reason  It  Is 
true  with  Joibaw  Is  that  men  of  character 
and  fairness  also  bring  out  the  best  In  their 
critics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  representative  sampling  of 
the  editorial  tribute  paid  to  Senator 
Jordan  since  his  announcement  be 
printed  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune,  Aug.  25,  1971  ] 

JOBDAN  WiLI.  Not  SEMJS.  ANOTHXa  S«NATS  Thim 

Boiss.  Idaho. — Sen.  Len  B.  Jordan.  R- 
Idaho,  announced  Tuesday  he  wUl  not  seek 
another  term  in  1973. 

His  announcement  touched  off  a  flood  of 
gpeciUatlon  regarding  potential  candidates 
for  his  seat. 

Jordan,  72.  a  10-year  veteran  of  the  Senate 
and  former  Idaho  governor,  told  a  news  con- 
ference he  believes  "It  is  a  good  time  to  step 
down  when  one  has  a  fair  chance  for  ooe 
more  term.  I  beUeve  I  am  stUl  electable." 

He  said  he  bad  given  his  decision  "care- 
ful thought." 

"I  believe  there  Is  no  greater  legislative 
challenge  In  the  world  than  service  In  the 
United  SUtes  Senate.'  he  said.  "All  I  have 
ever  wanted  In  politics  Is  to  be  a  good  public 
servant." 

SUCCnSXD    DWOaSRAK 

He  was  governor  from  1961-1956  and  was 
appointed  senator  In  August.  1963.  filling  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sen.  Henry 
C.  Dworshak.  also  a  Repablioan. 

The  following  November.  Jordan  w«a 
elected  to  the  four  years  remaining  of  Dwor- 
Bhak's  term  and  then  was  re-elected  to  a 
six-year  term  In  1986. 

'TTp  to  now,"  Jordan  said.  "I  have  said 
that  an  Incumbent  should  be  considered  a 
candidate  for  re-election  untU  he  states 
otherwise. 


"The  10>7a  electloh  Is  a  little  more  than  14 
months  away.  In  fairness  to  some  aspirants 
who  may  have  been  waiting  for  a  decision 
from  me,  I  now  declare  that  I  wlU  not  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Senate  In 
1971." 

Asked  If  he  had  any  thoughts  as  to  his 
successor,  Jordan  replied.  "Oh.  my.  no." 

He  added.  "All  residents  of  Idaho  who  are 
over  30  years  of  age  are  eligible." 

Roland  Wllber  of  LewUton,  Republican 
state  chairman,  said  Jordan's  announcement 
came  as  "a  genuine  surprise." 

In  a  statement.  WUl)er  said  there  are  a 
number  of  prospective  Republican  candidates 
to  succeed  Jordan,  adding: 

"I  am  sure  the  entire  Republican  party  Will 
unite  behind  whomever  is  the  party's  nom- 
inee." 

Rep.  James  A.  McClure.  R-Idaho.  serving 
his  third  term  from  the  1st  Congressional 
District,  said  he  is  "definitely  interested"  in 
the  lob. 

But  he  said  he  will  talk  with  party  leaders 
"before  I  begin  to  arrive  at  any  sort  trf  con- 
clusion." 

McClure,  who  was  in  Alaska,  added  In  a 
statement  released  by  his  Boise  office  that  the 
Republic&n  party  "must  avoid  the  kind  of 
bloodletting  In  the  primary  that  would  make 
the  nomination  itself  meaningless." 

SMTLIE    PRESENT 

Robert  E.  Smylie,  who  served  three  foiu-- 
year  terms  as  governor,  was  present  at  Jor- 
dan's news  conference. 

He  said  he  has  "no  plans  at  all"  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  added  he  was  "certainly"  Inter- 
ested m  seeking  the  seat. 

Other  Republicans  considered  potential 
candidates  Include  former  congressman 
Oeorge  Hansen,  State  Sen.  Wayne  Kidwell  of 
Boise,  former  sUte  legislator  P.  W.  Bergeson 
of  Pocatello,  Robert  V.  Hansberger,  president 
of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.;  former  legislator  W. 
D.  Eberle,  now  a  New  York  business  executive, 
and  former  Gov.  Don  W.  Samuelson. 

Lt.  Gov.  Jack  Murphy  said  that  although 
his  future  political  plana  are  not  certain  "the 
poaalbiUty  of  running  for  the  United  Statee 
Senate  has  not  been  excluded." 

Bergeoon,  whose  backers  had  lined  up  a 
campcUgn  organisation  several  weeks  ago, 
commented  "for  a  long  time  I've  had  expres- 
sions of  support  prior  to  Sen.  Jordan's  an- 
nouncement. I  think  his  announcement  is 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  and  since  he'd  been  a 
dedicated  servant  to  the  state,  all  would  have 
been  reluctant  to  oppose  him." 

"Now  that  he  has  made  the  announce- 
ment to  retire."  Bergeson  added,  "it  remains 
to  be  seen  as  to  the  alignment  of  support  to 
various  potential  candidates." 

nmi.TAMR     INTXRXSTKD 

Edward  V.  Williams,  a  former  state  legisla- 
tor who  IB  administrative  assistant  to  Oot. 
Cecil  D.  Andrus,  acknowledged  he  Is  a  poten- 
tial aspirant  but  said  "Til  have  to  give  It 
some  thought"  before  making  a  decision. 

Both  State  R«p.  Vernon  Ravenscroft  of 
Tuttle  and  Uoyd  Walker  of  Twin  Palls,  un- 
successful candidate  for  governor  last  year, 
are  regarded  as  possible  Democratic  aspirants 
for  the  senate  seat.  P(Mmer  congressman 
Omnpton  I.  White  also  is  a  possibility. 

Sen.  Prank  Church.  Detnocrat  ccAleague  of 
Jordan  throughout  the  latter'a  service,  said. 
"I  regret  very  much  his  decision  to  retire." 

"As  a  ooUeague,"  Church  said,  "Sen.  Jor- 
dan has  been  aU  a  man  oould  ask  for.  He  and 
I  have  conslBtently  worked  as  a  team  without 
regard  to  partisanship  in  promoting  Idaho's 
best  intereets  In  the  Senate." 


[Prom  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune.  Aug.  36,  1971] 
JOBDAN   LivKi   Up  to   HIS  Slooan 
Idaho  Sen.  Lan  B.  Jordan  became  secretly 
outraged  at  tha  style  and  quaUty  of  Oov. 
Don  Samueiaon's  brief  administration,  so  be 
may  never  forgive  us  for  the  foUowlng  com- 
ment. Just  the  same,  the  most  honest  way 


to  sum  up  the  marvelous  metamorphosis  of 
Oovemor  Jordan  into  Citizen  Jordan  into 
SenatcM-  Jordan  Is  to  say  It's  quUe  a  bit  Uke 
hearing  20  years  from  now  that  Samuelson 
la  retiring  from  the  Senate  amid  the  general 
belief  that  he  has  been  a  dlstlngulabed,  able 
and  progressive  standout  In  that  office. 

It  is  nearly  as  remarkable  that  Jordan  Is 
stepping  down  from  the  Senate  amid  the 
widespread  and  biparUsan  belief  that  he  Is 
among  the  best  half  doeen  men  Idaho  has 
ever  sent  to  the  greaitest  legislative  body 
in  the  world. 

Jordan  was  one  of  the  most  nairow, 
parochial  and  backward  governors  in  this 
century.  His  passion  for  false  economy  dam- 
aged several  operations  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, not  the  least  of  which  was  the  most 
Important — education. 

So  it  seemed  ludicrous  to  many  when.  In 
his  first  campaign  for  the  Senate,  his  bill- 
boards boasted  that  he  would  "stand  tall 
In  Washington." 

Oddly  enough,  the  grandioee  claim  came 
true — not  In  the  sense  that  he  became  a 
presidential  contender,  but  In  the  most  im- 
portant way  of  all:  Len  B.  Jordan  of  Idaho 
has  become  one  of  the  moat  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  most  respected  legislative  body 
in  the  world.  He  is  regarded  by  his  col- 
leagues— most  especially  Including  his  fel- 
low Idahoan.  Democratic  Sen.  Prank 
Church — as  one  of  the  most  devoted.  Inde- 
pendent, morally  courageous  and  honest 
members  of  that  body.  Principle  looms  larger 
than  party.  Generally  conservative,  he  is  not 
blindly  conservative.  He  does  not  give  his 
word  lightly  and  keeps  it  once  he  does.  He  re- 
spects honest  differences  of  opinion  and 
never,  never  questions  the  patriotism  of  those 
who  disagree,  as  some  of  his  colleagues  are 
inclined  to  do.  He  uses  his  mind  Instead  of  his 
label  to  decide  which  way  his  vote  wlU  go. 

It  is  the  mark  of  his  honesty  that  this 
newspaper  and  others  can  disagree  with 
more  than  half  of  his  voting  record  and  yet 
completely  respect  his  motives  and  his  in- 
tentions. That  is  not  true  of  all  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  reason 
It  is  true  with  Jordan  Is  that  men  of  charac- 
ter and  fairness  also  bring  out  the  best  In 
their  critics. 

The  two  raabest  slogans  ever  made  in  an 
Idaho  Senate  campaign  were  young  Church's 
first  billboard  bragging  that  Idaho  would  be 
proud  of  him  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Jordan's 
then-silly  claim  that  he  would  stand  tall. 

Jordan's  decision  to  retire  and  break  up 
the  heart  Senate  team  In  this  state's  history 
Is  all  the  more  regrettable  because  both 
tKMtsts  came  true. — BJL 

I  Prom  the  Idaho  Palls  Poet-Register, 

Sept.  1.  1971) 

Jordan  Rej-lects  on  Rxttrement 

(By  Chris  Carlson) 

Washington. — Sen.  Len  B.  Jordan,  R.- 
Idaho, is  first  and  foremost  a  competitor. 
Paradoxical  as  It  seems,  Jordan's  competitive 
sense  played  a  prominent  role  In  his  recent 
decision  to  retire  from  the  Senate  in  1972. 
though  he  easily  could  have  been  re-elected. 

"I  like  a  good  scrap.  I've  never  run  from 
anything,"  Jordan  said  In  a  recent  Interview, 
and  immediately  began  talking  about  the 
Middle  Snake.  Almost  lost  among  the  spec- 
ulation of  who  is  going  to  succeed  Jordan, 
was  a  statement  made  on  the  same  day  In 
Boise  about  the  Middle  Snake. 

In  the  statement.  Jordan  tore  Into  Sen.  Bob 
Packwood.  R.-Ore..  Snake  National  River  BUI 
on  which  hearings  wUl  be  held  Sept.  16 
and  17  before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
Jordan  acknowledged  that  announcing  his 
retirement  frees  him  to  concentrate  on  get- 
ting the  Snake  River  moratorium  passed. 

In  short.  Jordan's  statement  of  renewed 
support  for  the  Snake  River  moratorium  was 
tantamount  to  a  polite  declaration  of  hoe- 
tUlty  against  Packwood  and  his  bUl,  and  for 
the  next  14  months,  Jordan  wUl  concentrate 
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all  of  his  considerable  energies  on  this  one 
last  "scrap." 

Another  factor  in  Jordan's  decision  to  re- 
tire was  the  example  of  Ben.  John  Williams. 
R.-Del..  who  retired  In  1970.  WUllams  was 
one  of  Jordan's  closest  friends,  but  the  cruaty 
Delaware  senator  has  always  been  an  advo- 
cate of  senators  retiring  when  they  reached 
their  70'8.  Despite  having  been  in  the  Senate 
since  1946,  WUllams  stuck  to  his  words. 

"I  truly  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  retiring 
because  the  Senate  needs  men  like  him." 
Jordan  said.  "The  time  to  step  aside  Is  when 
you're  on  top.  and  John  WUllams  Is  the  ex- 
ample" Jordan  added. 

GIVES     VIXW8 

"I've  never  crowded  my  credit  to  its  limits, 
and  I've  never  wanted  to  crowd  my  political 
fortune  to  the  point  where  a  next  term  was 
likely  to  be  the  last,"  the  former  governor 
said,  and  pointed  out  that  such  crowding 
can  make  one  a  "lame  duck"  for  six  years. 

Even  this  factor,  though.  Is  an  aspect  of 
Jordan's  competitive  spirit.  "I've  been  Inde- 
pendent since  I  was  16  and  I've  always  been 
a  competitor  even  when  I  was  In  high  school," 
Jordan  graduated  In  1916  from  the  Enterprise 
(Ore. )  high  school,  and  after  serving  in  World 
War  I  as  a  2nd  Lt.  at  the  age  of  19,  he  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Oregon,  where, 
despite  working  and  playing  football,  he 
graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  1923. 

Competitors  who  excel,  as  Jordan  has,  al- 
ways do  want  to  go  out  while  stUl  ahead. 

Two  other  factors  which  Jordan  did  not 
reveal  at  his  press  conference,  were  his  desire 
to  do  something  else,  and  the  long-term  best 
interests  of  his  constituents. 

I'UTUKK     PLANS 

There's  much  I  still  want  to  do  without  the 
10  to  12  hours  a  day  demand  the  Senate 
places  on  my  time,"  Jordan  said.  He  woiUdn't 
elaborate,  but  he  hinted  his  future  plans 
might  Include  a  book — on  the  Middle  Snake, 
of  course. 

Jordan  also  said  he  had  been  looking  at  the 
future  from  his  constituents'  point  of  view. 
"No  one  knows  what  the  future  holds.  My 
constituents  are  entitled  to  full  efficiency, 
and  while  I've  never  felt  that  I  was  impaired 
in  any  way,  I  recognized  the  posslbiUty  some- 
thing could  happen." 

Though  there  were  numerous  factors  In 
Jordan's  almost  unprecedented  (for  Idaho) 
decision,  the  dominant  factor  appears  to  be 
his  strong  feelings  on  the  Middle  Snake,  the 
months  ahead  should  see  Jordan  at  his  peak, 
m  the  midst  of  a  fight  for  what  he  thinks  is 
best  for  the  Snake,  and  best  for  Idaho. 


[Prom  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Aug.  29,  1971] 

In    Oua    Opinion — Jordan    Has   Earned 
Right  To  Retisx 

Len  B.  Jordan  haa  ohoeen  to  retire  frxxn 
the  Senate  at  a  time  when  his  effectiveness 
and  his  stature  are  at  a  peak.  Had  he  ohoaen 
to  rtin,  he  would  richly  deserve  re-election 
and  would  have  undoubtedly  won  It. 

After  a  career  of  public  aervloe  that  has 
panned  more  than  two  deoadea,  including 
10  years  of  hard  work  In  the  Senate,  he  haa 
earned  the  right  to  make  sucsh  a  choice. 
Idaho  WlU  looe  an  exceptional  senator,  but  It 
would  be  unfair  to  second-guess  his  decision. 

Pew  ofllce  holders  boiw  out  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. Senator  Jordan  will  apparently 
be  the  first  senator  tn  Idaho  history  to  do 
so.  It's  something  like  the  boxing  cbamplon 
who  retires  undefeated. 

While  he  was  a  capable  governor,  hda  aerv- 
Ice  in  that  office  is  ovenhadowed  by  his  per- 
formance In  the  Senate.  He  haa  grown  with 
the  years. 

Jordan  haa  teamed  with  Sem.  Prank 
Church  on  reaouroe  laauea  to  give  Idaho  an 
extremely  effective  oomblnatioo.  Ilia  10-year 
moratorium  on  studies  at  NorUiweat  water 
diversion  is  one  good  example  at  their 
achievements. 
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Aa  governor  Jordan  proposed  the  cloalng 
of  teacher  ooUeges  at  Albion  and  Lewiston, 
on  grounds  the  atate  ooxUdn't  afford  them. 
He  weathered  the  poUtical  atarm  that  fca- 
lowed. 

In  the  Senate  be  hae  demonstrated  the 
same  courage  and  Independenoe.  Despite  in- 
tense pressure  from  the  administration,  he 
voted  his  oonvictlona  on  the  Haynsworth 
nomlnaUon  to  the  Supreooe  Court.  He  op- 
poeed  the  supersonic  transport. 

Jordan  haa  been  baaioaUy  but  not  blindly 
oonaervative.  A  weetem  senator  concerned 
with  western  resounses,  he  haa  been  aym- 
pathetlc  to  urban  problems.  He  responded 
to  the  tide  of  ooncem  about  envtroiunental 
degradation. 

He  is  the  kind  of  man  that  people  like 
and  respect,  even  when  they  disagree.  Jor- 
dan has  an  abundance  of  friends  in  both 
poUtioal  partiee. 

In  a  speech  to  a  gradiating  claae  at  Twin 
Palls  last  spring  Jordim  spoke  of  the  threata 
"of  an  unwise  and  destructive  wai:.  of 
domestic  violence,  of  poverty,  of  pollution 
and  of  overpopulation."  Ha  aaked  his  young 
audience  to  rekindle  traditional  values,  "com- 
paaslon  and  understanding;  tolerance  and 
Justice;  faith  and  truth.  And.  yes,  peace."  He 
told  them  that  a  person  cannot  save  himself, 
but  only  give  himself.  And  he  concluded  with 
a  quotation  from  Thomas  Wolfe: 

"To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every  man  his 
shining  golden  opportunity — to  every  man 
the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself,  and 
to  become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and 
his  vision  can  combine  to  make  Mm — this 
Is  the  promise  of  America." 

The  gentleman  from  the  Hells  Canyon 
country  made  good  on  his  opportunities,  and 
has  given  the  people  of  Idaho  exceptional 
service. 

[Prom  The  Idaho  Palls  Post-Register. 

Aug.  29.  1071] 

The   Editor's   Notebook — Senator   Jordan's 

CAI.M  Balance 

Senator  Len  B.  Jordan  of  Idaho  is  a  dedi- 
cated pubUc  servant  who  has  grown  in  his 
decision-making  stature  with  each  plateau 
of  responslbiUty.  His  decision  not  to  seek 
another  term  leaves  a  political  vacuum  which 
WlU  be  difficult  to  fill  in  the  way  this  bal- 
anced Senator  has  met  his  Congreeslonal 
deliberations. 

WhUe  he  has  supported  the  RepubUoan 
administration  oonslstentiy,  his  flexlbUlty 
and  Independence  on  key  issues  is  refiected 
In  some  of  his  opposition  to  admlnlslratlon- 
espoused  programs — Uke  the  SST.  He  was 
loyal  party  supporter  but  reserved  hla  own 
sanctuary  of  judgment  where  his  own  at- 
titude and  research  saw  things  differently. 

Senator  Jordan  was  probably  among  a  half 
dozen  In  the  entire  Congress  who  brought 
a  penetrating  experience  to  water  develop- 
ment programs.  He  served  on  the  United 
States-Canadian  commission  which  adjudi- 
cated and  blueprinted  water  development 
policies  for  the  two  nations  in  connection 
with  the  Columbia  and  related  rivers  of  the 
Northwest  and  southwest  Canada.  He  was 
a  rancher  who  used  water,  knew  the  aoU, 
and  had  intiniate  contact  throughout  his  life 
with  water  problems.  This  kind  of  experience 
motivated  his  support  of  the  seven-year  mor- 
atorium on  the  Middle  Snake  River.  The 
one  option  he  particularly  wanted  to  leave 
open  WM  the  eventual  potential  of  a  stair- 
case series  of  irrigation  dams  in  that  river 
which  could  provide  water  to  a  vast  area  in 
Southwest  Idaho.  WbUe  the  engineering  feas- 
IblUty  of  this  plan  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely examined,  the  Senator  felt  It  was 
sufficiently  potential  to  warrant  any  fore- 
closure against  its  eventuality  by  a  single 
purpose  hydroelectric  dam  on  the  Middle 
Snake.  The  moratorium,  in  our  (pinion,  has 
other  values  as  w«U. 

He  was  also  a  dogged  supporter  of  atomic 


energy  development  and  stepped  aside  from 
an  appointment  to  the  Joint  Congresaional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  so  that  hla 
junior  ooUeague  in  the  Houae,  Cong.  Orval 
Hansen,  cotild  asstime  that  pivotal  aeat. 
Congressman  Hansen  had  for  some  time  as 
weU,  pursued  an  intensive  Interest  in  atomic 
energy. 

He  opposed  those  conaervationiata  who  had 
been  obstructing  atomic  power  development 
and  caUed  upon  conaervationiata  In  Idaho  to 
persuade  the  downstream  atomic  power  dis- 
sidents "with  the  facta." 

WhUe  not  labeled  a  sensitive  environ- 
mentalist, he  supported  environmental  pro- 
grams nationally.  In  his  own  state,  he  went 
along  with  a  Congreeslonal  delegation  agree- 
ment on  advancing  a  park  or  a  wUdemess  as 
well  as  NRA  in  the  Sawtooth  coimtry.  in  last 
year's  delegation  proposal.  Conservationists 
would  like  to  have  seen  him  more  active  In 
siding  with  with  them  on  vrUdemess  issues. 
Some  he  did  and  some  he  didn't. 

As  a  lifetime  rancher,  prior  to  his  political 
days,  he  addreased  himself  to  agricultural 
problems  and  brought  a  special  knowledge  to 
Congressional  deliberations. 

He  was  a  close  collaborator  with  Senator 
Prank  Church  in  programs  which  he  felt 
was  in  the  best  interests  of  his  state  and 
nation  ...  In  fact  a  consistent  number  of 
programs.  Because  of  his  party  falthftdness, 
he  spoke  on  behalf  of  Sen.  Church's  oppo- 
nents in  the  last  term  which  Sen.  Church 
won  handUy — but  those  close  to  him  were 
convinced  that  this  was  done  half-heartedly 
at  best. 

He  was  an  astute  researcher  In  government 
financing  matters  and  could  accept  the  "big 
picture"  on  the  Impact  of  International 
diplomacy  on  import  tariffs.  But,  easentially. 
Sen.  Jordan  was  a  constltuent-senatw.  He 
listened  to  Idaho's  many  voices  assidu- 
ously .  .  .  although,  in  rare  cases,  he  de- 
parted from  what  might  have  been  a  major- 
ity posture  at  home  if  he  felt  he  had  more 
and  better  Information  In  his  office. 

As  a  member  of  the  nation's  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  he  helped  formu- 
late a  sweeping  new  prescription  for  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands.  The  "dominant 
use"  theory  which  became  a  haUmark  of  the 
commission's  final  report,  had  its  critics. 
Including  this  newspaper,  but  there  is  much 
in  the  report  which  wUl  bring  vltaUy  needed 
changes  In  public  land  management  prac- 
tices. His  selection  for  the  commission  pro- 
files the  land-specialist  sUture  he  enjoyed 
in  the  Congress. 

Sen.  Jordan  was  a  big  and  brocul  man  .  .  . 
broad  enough  to  sense  and  absorb  the 
changing  times  and  yet  traditional  enough 
to  preserve  what  he  felt  was  precious  In  the 
American  heritage.  Like  few  do,  he  learned 
and  grew  In  the  respect  and  acceptance  of 
his  colleagues  as  well  as  his  feUow  Idahoans. 

[From  the  Emmett  (Idaho)  Measenger-Index. 

Aug.  26,  1971] 

With  Great  AnxcnoN 

Sen.  Len  Jordan  was  typically  in  character 
this  week  when  he  announced  that  he  wUI 
not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  next  year, 
especially  so  since  it  had  been  assumed 
within  both  poUtical  parties  that  he  would 
be  a  candidate. 

Always  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  the 
people  and  dedicated  to  the  best  for  hia 
state,  Senator  Jordan  by  his  timely  and  forth- 
right announcement  provides  the  moat  favor- 
able climate  for  ftiU  consideration  of  a  suc- 
cessor. There  of  course  will  be  a  mad  scramble 
and  much  poUtical  jockeying  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  seat,  but  Senator  Jordan  la  giving  the 
people  of  Idaho  a  fuU  14  months  to  make 
a  wise  decialoD. 

Jordan  is  secure  in  the  affection  and  re- 
spect of  the  people  of  hla  state;  bfut  before 
the  scramble  tor  his  seat  becomes  too  hectic. 
It  is  appropriate  to  reflect  on  the  quality  of 
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tUa  clMumcter  through  Utai  yean  m  Qovvmat 

and  whAt  wm  be  10  yean  In  the  V£.  Senate. 

For  the  character  of  hi*  aerrlce  is  note- 
worthy. It  is  consttmt,  predictable,  and 
■trai^tforvard. 

JordAn  will  never  be  tagged  as  a  brUlUmt 
poUUdaa.  He  la  seldom  bleesed  with  that 
rare  Insight  which  permits  a  few  men  to  see 
clearly  far  Into  the  future.  The  case  work  of 
hla  Washington  ofllce  In  responding  to  the 
Individual  oonoeras  of  his  constituents  has 
never  been  outstanding. 

But  Jordan  has  applied  his  own  Impeccable 
character  as  a  thorough  gentleman  to  a 
pubUc  service  career  that  never  has  per- 
mitted a  question  of  integrity,  and  which  is 
both  adequate  and  constnxstlve.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  remained  flexlMe  enough  to  rec- 
ognize the  validity  of  such  new  concerns  as 
the  Increasing  degradation  of  the  human 
envlrooment. 

As  a  "lame-duck"  Senator  through  the  rest 
of  this  year  and  all  of  next  year,  he  will  be  as 
constant  and  as  effective  as  he  has  been  In 
the  past. 

Senator  Jordan  was  T2  yecu*  old  last  May 
16.  With  great  affection  Idaho  wishes  him 
long  life  and  continued  good  health. 

(From  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)   Morning  Trib- 
une. Aug.  38,  1971] 
Th«   PoLmcAi,  ScznK — Why  Jordan   Won't 
RtTN  Again 

(By  Bill  Hall) 

Why  would  Sen.  Len  B.  Jordan — apparenUy 
in  good  health  for  his  age  and  facing  easy 
and  almost  certain  re-election  next  year — an- 
nounce that  he  Is  qiiltting  the  Senate  after 
this  term? 

And  why  especially  when,  until  a  couple  of 
months  ago — If  the  signs  were  accurate — the 
senator  had  virtually  decided  to  go  for  an- 
other sU  years  in  the  Senate?  Why  the  sud- 
den change  of  heart? 

I'm  convinced  It  was  a  change  ot  heart 
Jordan  was  undoubtedly  sincere  In  his  oft-re- 
peated statement  that  he  would  cross  the  re- 
election bridge  when  he  came  to  It.  So  he  had 
kept  his  mmd  somewhat  open  all  along.  But 
every  indication  the  past  six  months  was 
that — barring  the  unexpected — he  was  Intent 
upon  announcing  for  re-election. 

STAMDAXS 

First,  there  was  his  standard  answer  to  re- 
porters In  the  spring  and  summer.  He  coun- 
seled the  press  that  unless  an  Incumbent  says 
he  won't  run  for  re-election,  you  should  as- 
sume that  he  wUI.  As  the  clincher,  he  would 
add  that  he  hadn't  said  he  wouldn't  seek  re- 
election. 

It  amounted  to  his  Informal  declaration  of 
candidacy — hU  signal  to  supporters  and  po- 
tential opponents  alike— that  they  should  be 
prepared  for  a  Jordan  campaign.  The  official 
declaration  of  candidacy  awaited  only  the 
dispatching  of  the  obligatory  press  release 
and  new  photograph  to  reporters  around  the 
state. 

The  behind-the-scenes  signs  also  pointed 
to  a  re-election  eff<»^.  Sources  close  to  the 
senator  said  last  spring  that  his  Washing- 
ton office  was  beginning  to  map  out  a  cam- 
paign. 

There  were  other  Indications.  During  an 
early  summer  visit  to  north  Idaho,  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  senator — concerned  at  one  of 
Jordan's  weak  points  with  the  electorate  in 
this  region — took  him  aside  and  suggested  a 
tacUc  that  would  heal  an  old  wound  with 
some  of  the  north  Idaho  voters. 

TACTIC 

The  senator  said  he  agreed  with  the  tactic 
and  would  use  It  In  the  campaign. 

Jordan  is  usiuUly  a  direct,  rather  than  a 
coy.  politician.  He  either  keq>s  his  peace  or 
says  what  he  means.  So  It  U  doubtful  that 
all  the  Indications  of  another  try  for  aU 
years  were  cute  diversionary  tacUcs  designed 
to  throw  everyone  off. 


Besides,  cute  tactics  are  normally  used  to 
keep  the  press  and  people  gueoalng  about  a 
campaign  that  has  delTnitely  been  decided 
upon — not  to  obscure  a  decision  to  retire.  A 
retiring  senator  has  no  need  for  tactics;  he 
is  pulling  out  of  the  wars  and  need  not  con- 
cern himself  any  longer  with  feinting  and 
plotting. 

So  everjrthing  points  to  a  last-minute 
change  of  mind.  But  what  caused  It? 

Perhaps  we  shall  never  know.  But  conver- 
saUons  this  past  week  with  Jordan  friends 
and  with  long-term  Jordan  watchers  have 
provided  a  few  hints: 

anothzb  oaoKAi. 

WhUe  It  is  probable  that  the  senator  had 
virtually  d«^ded  to  seek  re-election  some 
months  ago,  his  heart  wasn't  fully  In  the 
enterprise.  The  seeds  of  reversing  the  decision 
were  present  throughout  the  early  weeks 
when  he  was  beginning  to  put  together  still 
another  effort. 

First,  there  was  an  arduous  campaign  to 
dread.  As  a  virtual  ahoo-ln,  he  would  not  have 
to  work  as  hard  as  most.  But  it  would  be 
characteristic  of  Jordan  to  feel  obliged  to 
knock  himself  out.  He  believes  deeply  In  oiu- 
system.  That  means  a  belief  In  the  adversary 
process— In  sending  two  candidates  of  op- 
posing views  before  the  people  as  a  way  of 
helping  the  people  decide  for  themselves 
which  path  to  follow.  A  non-campaign  be- 
tween a  lead-pipe  cinch  and  an  also-ran 
woiUd  not  fulfill  that  obligation  to  the  people 
and  to  their  system. 

Jordan  no  longer  had  the  strength  to 
wage  a  vigorous  campaign.  The  last  one  al- 
most did  Mm  in_ 

Election  campaigns  are  difficult  for  any 
major  contender,  but  they  are  so  much  worse 
for  members  of  Congress.  A  campaign  lasts 
a  year  or  more.  It  means  spending  most  week- 
ends on  an  airplane  between  Washington  and 
distant  Idaho,  on  top  of  the  ordeal  when  you 
get  there. 

Jordan  does  not  travel  well.  Trans-con- 
tinental travel  can  be  tiring  to  anyone,  but 
he  could  never  seem  to  get  his  time  clock 
readjusted.  During  the  1966  campaign,  he 
would  wake  up  at  4  am.  Idaho  time  and 
wander  around  the  hotel  untU  the  hands 
that  needed  shaking  were  out  of  bed.  And  he 
was  expected  to  remain  in  contact  with  those 
hands  until  midnight. 

He  looked  gray  and  exhausted  and  terrible 
during  that  campaign.  His  staff — and  pre- 
sumably his  family— were  worried  about  him. 
Six  years  older  It  could  only  be  worse. 

And  even  if  he  did  opt  for  the  pillow  fight 

for  the  minimum  campaign  against  an  easy 
opponent — the  minimum  Is  plenty.  H>ven 
those  who  are  not  In  hot  pursuit  of  an  office 
must  keef)  up  appearances.  That  means 
doaens  of  fund-raising  dinners  with  occa- 
sional rodeos  and  county  fairs  thrown  In. 

So  one  explanation  Is  that  Jordan  Is  physi- 
cally tired  and  dreaded  the  inevitable  ex- 
hausUOn  of  the  year  ahead.  He  said  In  his 
announcement  last  week  that  health  was 
not  his  reason  for  retiring.  But  concern  over 
what  campaign  would  do  to  his  health  was 
probably  instrumental  In  the  decision. 

There  are  also  Indications  that  Jordan  has 
become  emotionally  tired. 

SADDXNXD 

First,  he  has  *)een  saddened  by  the  course 
of  events  In  thU  ooimtry.  One  friend  reported 
that  the  senator  walked  among  the  particl- 
panu  In  one  Washington  anti-war  demon- 
stration and  saw,  not  the  expected  gathering 
of  freaks,  but  moeUy  older  middle-class 
straights  with  whom  he  could  Identify.  Cou- 
pled with  his  own  misgivings  on  the  war  and 
social  concerns,  the  sight  was  shocking.  It 
took  some  of  the  heart  out  of  hUn. 

At  another  point  he  declined  further  service 
on  a  Senate  committee  that  had  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  space  program.  Three 
astronauts,  practicing  on  a  launchpad,  died 
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In  a  swift  and  horrible  fire.  He  said  he 
couldnt  sleep  nights  worrying  about  what 
would  happen  to  the  nation's  morale  if  the 
astronauts  then  scheduled  to  be  first  on  the 
moon  died  up  there  through  some  technical 
oversight.  The  thought  of  the  deaths  of  those 
"fine  young  men"  and  what  It  could  do  to 
America  preyed  on  him. 

He  left  the  committee. 

Another  friend  and  long-term  observer  of 
the  senator  noted  that  Jordan  now  finds  cri- 
ticism more  painful,  that  he  has — critics 
might  say — become  too  thin-skinned. 

"He's  a  sensitive  and  proud  man."  said  the 
friend,  "and  he  suffers  the  back-bltlng  with 
less  patience  than  most." 

That  may  be  because  of  the  unaccustomed 
source  of  some  criticism  in  recent  years — 
the  right  wing  of  his  own  party. 

INDEPENOKNT 

Jordan  became  Increasingly  Independent  of 
labels  and  ancient  alliances  as  he  hit  his 
stride  as  a  senator  and  began  to  feel  more 
keenly  the  responsibilities  of  his  office.  His 
widening,  youthful  conscience  came  to  dom- 
inate his  voting.  The  results  frequently  dis- 
appointed and  angered  those  who  felt  he  was 
straying  too  often  from  natural  factional 
ties. 

So  they  attacked  him,  more  viciously  in 
private  communications  than  they  dared  to 
In  public.  And,  as  any  tired  old  liberal — 
attacked  and  doubted  these  past  few  years 
by  the  New  Left — can  tell  you,  criticism  hurts 
more  deeply  when  dished  out  by  your  own 
kind. 

A  conservative  Republican  senator  can 
almost  relish  the  assaults  of  liberal  and 
Democratic  critics.  But  when  his  brothers 
turn  on  him — especially  when  they  fall  to 
understand  that  he  Is  trying  to  make  them 
proud  by  rising  above  the  mundane  moves 
of  the  common,  partisan  herd — well  that  Is 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

Everything  combined — the  fatigue,  the  hurt 
and  the  confusion  over  the  troubled  soul 
of  America  that  all  old  warriors  feel  today 
during  lonely  attacks  of  nostalgia — probably 
went  Into  the  decision. 

NOT    ALONE 

Significantly,  the  decision  was  not  Jordan's 
alone.  He  left  It  with  those  who  love  him 
moet — his  proud  family.  And,  Into  their 
decision  he  Injected  one  final  element — his 
concern  that  he  himself  had  been  very  un- 
successfully attacked  by  a  mugger  and  that 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  afraid  to  venture  alone  into 
the  street  outside  their  home. 

Mrs.  Jordan,  still  willing  to  stand  by  him. 
Is  reported  to  have  abstained  from  the  de- 
cision by  the  family. 

But  the  senator  said  the  consensus  was 
"that  Dad  should  retire." 

And  so  he  st)^l. 

Though  he  is^the  first  In  Idaho  history  to 
voluntarily  leave  the  Senate,  the  choice  was 
rather  simple. 

He  could  continue  to  run  for  the  Senate 
until  he  became  one  of  those  stumbling, 
mumbling,  pathetic  old  creatures  who  usually 
Just  exist,  sometimes  stifle,  but  rarely  con- 
tribute. 

Or  he  could  retire  at  the  eenlth,  the  rec- 
ognized, thoroughly  respected  and  unbeaten 
champ. 

And  the  second  course  offered  him  a  chance 
to  advance  one  rung  higher  in  his  career — 
to  become  a  full-time  grandfather  living  in, 
rather  than  merely  representing,  a  wondrous 
place  called  Idaho. 
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MAINTAIN   THE   IMPORT 
SURCHARGE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon's  bold  attack  on  the  great  prob- 
lems in  international  trade  already  has 
achieved  one  of  its  most  important  ob- 


jectives. It  has  shaken  the  major  trading 
nations  of  the  world,  forcing  them  to 
face  the  reaUties  of  the  1970's. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  currencies 
of  certain  major  trading  partners  have 
been  undervalued  and  in  the  last  few 
years  the  deterioration  of  American 
competitiveness  has  accelerated.  "Ilie 
American  Government,  without  success, 
had  been  putting  strong  pressure  on  our 
trading  partners  to  reform  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  and  to  appreci- 
ate their  currency  as  a  move  toward 
economic  parity.  Hence,  the  action  by 
the  President  to  suspend  gold  pajrments 
and  let  the  dollar  find  its  proper  ex- 
change rate  in  the  money  markets  will 
force  our  trading  partners  to  devise  a 
new  world  financial  ssrstem  capable  of 
meeting  the  present  day  requirements  of 
international  trade.  Further,  the  im- 
position of  an  indefinite  10  percent  or 
more  import  surcharge  should  provide 
the  Impetus  to  encourage  our  trading 
partners  to  revise  or  supplant  certain 
unfair  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT. 

The  import  surcharge  should  be  main- 
tained until  our  major  trading  partners 
halt  unfair  practices  which  have  allowed 
them  to  flood  the  U.S.  market  while  keep- 
ing American  products  out  of  their  home 
markets. 

As  presently  constifcuted,  the  GATT  is 
not  a  guide  to  fair  trade.  Many  of  its 
rules  are  Inequitable  and  outdated.  It 
was  written  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  held  a  virtual  monopoly  over  pro- 
duction and  trade  and  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  suffered  from  an  acute  short- 
age of  dollars.  Today,  trade  is  increas- 
ingly becoming  a  movement  of  goods 
T*-ithin  an  international  business  com- 
plex. The  drafters  of  GATT  obviously 
did  not  foresee  the  postwar  economic 
and  structural  changes.  World  condi- 
tions have  changed  sufQciently  to  man- 
date a  new  look  at  GATT. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  imenlight- 
ened  quotations  that  the  import  sur- 
charge is  a  throwback  to  Smoot-Hawley, 
that  it  will  cause  a  trade  war,  tiiat  our 
trading  partners  will  retaliate,  and  as 
our  exports  are  only  just  over  4  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  we  should 
not  be  concerned  with  import  regulations 
of  other  nations. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  a  trade  war 
is  not  coming — It  is  here  and  we  have 
been  losing  it  along  with  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobs.  Further,  the 
suggestion  of  retaliation  obviously  ig- 
nores the  existing  situation.  Our  trading 
partners  do  not  need  to  retaliate — their 
current  trade  practices  are  all  they  need 
to  win  the  battle  of  intematiocial  trade 
The  final  argument  regarding  the 
small  proportion  of  exports  to  gross  na- 
tional product  is  precisely  why  our  major 
trading  partners  must  finally  agree  to 
work  out  an  equitable  system  to  conduct 
foreign  trade.  Their  ratio  of  exports  to 
ONP  is  significantly  higher  than  ours  and 
it  is  in  their  economic  self-interest  to  in- 
stitute a  program  whereby  we  can  begin 
to  receive  some  semblance  of  reciprocity. 
Mr.  President,  there  have  also  beoi 
curious  expressions  of  concern  over  the 
"buy  American"  provision  of  the  proposal 
to  reinstate  the  investment  credit.  Under 
this  proposal,  American  companies  wlU 


get  an  investment  tax  credit  for  refur- 
bishing their  plants  with  new  capital 
equipment,  but  they  will  get  no  tax  break 
if  they  use  imported  equipment. 

This  seems  fair  enough  to  me,  espe- 
cially when  considering  the  policies  of  our 
major  trsuling  partners  regarding  some 
types  of  heavy  equipment  manufactured 
in  their  coimtries.  For  example,  let  us 
look  at  the  situatlMi  involving  heavy 
electrical  equipment,  through  the  use  of 
discriminatory  pricing,  foreign  manufac- 
turers have  obtained  a  substantial  volume 
of  U.S.  public  and  private  contracts.  In 
contrast  to  the  U.S.  industry,  most  for- 
eign manufacturers  currently  enjoy 
home  markets  which  are  insulated  from 
foreign  competition.  A  typical  contract 
abroad  would  involve  a  Government 
agency  or  Government  controlled  entity 
which  purchases  exclusively  from  do- 
mestic manufacturers. 

This  policy,  eliminating  foreign  com- 
petition, enables  their  manufacturers  to 
maintain  a  high  home  market  price  and 
sell  their  excess  capacity  abroad  at 
sharply  reduced  prices  which  in  many 
instances  violates  our  domestic  grade 
laws.  Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
have  little  symphathy  for  those  spokes- 
men who  are  objecting  to  our  "buy  Amer- 
ican" projDosals  which  merely  attempt  to 
reach  partial  reciprocity. 

The  principles  of  GATT  and  the  so- 
called  liberal  trade  policy  have  been  vio- 
lated many  times  over  by  other  countries 
while  the  United  States,  by  and  large, 
has  adhered  to  most-favored-nation 
treatment  and  the  reciprocity  principle. 
The  import  surcharge  should  assist  us  in 
regainmg  control  of  access  to  the  U.S. 
market.  This  cam  be  accomplished  by 
making  access  to  our  markets  condi- 
tior»al  on  adherence  in  practice  to  the 
above  principles  by  other  countries.  The 
President  has  moved  dramatically  and  we 
must  not  lose  this  leverage  and  initia- 
tive to  solve  the  outstanding  problems  in 
the  field  of  international  trade. 

Let  us  examine  these  problems.  The 
variable  levy  system  of  the  common  mar- 
ket is  more  protective  than  a  quota  sys- 
tem, smd  is  more  restrictive  than  the  in- 
dividual country  protection  wtis  before 
the  formation  of  the  common  markets' 
agricultural  policy.  The  United  States 
attempted  in  the  GATT  negotiaUrais 
conducted  pursuant  to  authority  of  the 
Trade  Expension  Act  of  1962  to  secure 
modifications  of  the  commimity's  refer- 
ence price — levy  system  of  protection  for 
its  agriculture. 

Reference  prices,  levies,  and  export 
subsidies  are  a  combination  of  devices 
which  can  be  used  to  exclude  imports 
from  outside  countries  and  to  protect 
price  levels  within  the  domestic  market 
by  dumping  on  the  world  markets  sup- 
plies in  excess  of  that  which  cam  be 
consumed  by  the  home  market.  The  use 
of  such  a  policy  Is  a  strangling  of  foreign 
trade;  this  policy  creates  and  perpetu- 
ates inefficient  industries  within  the 
country  using  such  devices. 

The  most  basic  GATT  principle  is  that 
of  most  favored  nation — (MPN) .  This  is 
the  idea  that  each  monber  should  apply 
to  the  products  of  all  other  members  a 
duty  no  higher  than  it  applies  against 
the  same  goods  from  the  most  favored 
nation.  The  rule  also  requires  that  any 


concession  granted  the  merchandise  of 
one  nation  must  also  imconditionally  be 
granted  to  like  products  from  all  nations. 
The  United  States  generally  observes  the 
MFN  but  GATT  permits  so  many  excep- 
tions and  our  tradmg  partners  ignore  the 
remaining  principle.  Unless  the  most 
favored  nation  principle  can  be  firmly 
reestablished,  the  entire  structure  of  the 
fair  trade  rules  established  by  GATT  wiU 
be  further,  and  perhaps  fatally,  under- 
rained.  If  our  trading  partners  wish  con- 
tinued access  to  the  U.S.  markets,  then 
they  must  permit  U.S.  products  to  enter 
their  maiicet  without  discrimination. 

Another  major  area  of  trade  discrimi- 
nation concerns  the  GATT  provisions  on 
subsidies  and  border  taxes  adjustments, 
generally,  the  GATT  provisions  on  sub- 
sidies and  border  taxes  have  permitted  a 
rebate  of  indirect  taxes  on  exports  and 
the  imposition  of  such  taxes  on  imports 
WhUe  denying  equivalent  treatment  for 
direct  taxes  such  as  income  taxes,  the 
border  tax  adjustment  theory  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  indirect  taxes  sire 
always  and  whoUy  shifted  forward  into 
the  final  price  of  a  product  and  that  di- 
rect taxes  are  always  and  wholly  shifted 
backward  to  the  factors  of  production. 

Thus,  GATT  assumes  that  corporate 
income  taxes  are  borne  by  the  share- 
owners,  and  sales  or  value-added  taxes 
are  passed  on  to  the  consumers;  conse- 
quently, GATT  permits  countries  to  im- 
pose value-added  taxes  on  imports  and 
to  make  rebates  on  exports.  In  contrast, 
direct  taxes  may  not  be  adjusted  at  the 
countries'  borders,  this  may  have  been 
economic  orthodoxy  in  1947,  but  it  is 
archaic  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  fashiooable 
to  describe  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiaticKis  as  a  great  success,  the  finest 
example  of  tiie  initiative  of  the  United 
States  in  liberializing  world  trade,  re- 
grettably, the  Kennedy  round  was,  in 
fact,  a  failure,  instead  of  significantly 
enlarged  market  opportunities  for  U.S. 
exports,  we  find  that  the  harmoniza- 
tion of  the  value-added  tax  and  the 
related  adjustment  of  the  border  taxes 
imposed  by  the  common  market  coun- 
tries Is  a  major  roadblock  to  fair 
competition. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  ia  the 
Record  a  table  pr^)€u«d  by  the  confer- 
ence board  in  a  publication  entitled 
"Border  Taxes  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Competition." 

There  being  no  objectlcHi,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  19-COMPARISON  OF  COST  OF  ENTRY  ENCOUNTERED 
BY  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTS  SHIPPED  TO  GERMANY 
BEFORE  ANO  AFTER  ADOPTION  OF  KENNEDY  ROUND 
TARIFF  REDUCTIONS  AND  TAX  ON  VALUE  ADDED 


Percentile  increasr 

in  U.S.  pnc«  due  to 

cost  of  entry 

Before  Aner 

Kennedy      Kennedy 
Round  ■       Round  > 


Aluminum  iniot W.3  21.5 

Electric  gride  wrireber.  ...         M.  1  21.4 

Anoybillel. 114  24.6 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  19-COMPARISON  OF  COST  OF  ENTRY  ENCOUNTERED 
BY  UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTS  SHIPPED  TO  GERMANY 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  ADOPTION  OF  KENNEDY  ROUND 
TARIFF  REDUCTIONS  AND  TAX  ON  VALUE  ADOID— Con. 


Foundry  illoy  ingot. _ 

Alloy  flat  $*••». 

Toaster 

Vacuum  daaner 

RoliJMne 

ComprtsKr 

Cantrltufa!  pump— typt  1... 
Centrifupl  pump— typ«2... 

Control  valvt 

Stum  turbint 

CartMn  plates 

Do  .  

Hot-rolM  sheet 

Cok»;«HW  sheet.;  1". ".."..".".' 

/Uo  

we  rods 

Cerlwn  hot-rolled  iteel  barj. 

Carbon  bars     .  

High-impact  polystyreM 


Pertentafe 

increase 

in  U.S.  price  due  to 

cost  of  m/tn 

Before 

After 

Kennedy 

Kennedy 

Round  < 

Round  > 

19.0 

25.1 

M.3 

36.2 

28.2 

34.0 

22.8 

27.4 

29.9 

36.8 

15.1 

23.1 

17.3 

27.5 

16.4 

25.8 

26.1 

37.1 

IS.  9 

21.4 

36.  S 

38.7 

37.8 

39.9 

3S.5 

35.8 

36.7 

37.0 

3S.3 

36.2 

38.5 

39.4 

37.9 

40.2 

32.6 

33.6 

33.6 

35.1 

70.3 

50.6 

>  From  questionnaires  submitted  by  cooperatinf  companies. 

>  Reflects  H  ot  Kennedy  round  reduction  and  U  percent  TVA 
eliectiveJuly  1,  1968. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  from  this 
table  it  can  be  observed  that  the  net 
effect  of  the  Kennedy  round  and  the 
adoiTtlon  of  a  value-added  tax  system  at 
an  11-percent  rate  was  to  raise  the  cost 
of  entry  for  American  products  entering 
Germany.  In  fact,  only  one  of  the  23  rep- 
resentative products  shown  had  a  lower 
cost  of  entry  after  July  1,  1968.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  project  these  figures  for 
the  entire  EEC  and  raise  the  rate  to  a 
uniform  15  percent,  to  which  the  EEC 
appears  to  be  moving,  we  can  readily  see 
that  a  10-percent  import  surcharge  on 
our  behalf  does  not  begin  to  make  our 
exports  competitive,  even  if  we  Ignore  all 
the  other  inequities  we  face  in  foreign 
trade. 

In  early  trade  negotiattonH  our  repre- 
sentatives were  willing  to  incorporate  ex- 
isting commercial  practices  on  border  tax 
adjustments  into  the  QATT  agreement, 
the  United  States  had  a  $10  biUian  trade 
surplus  in  1947  and  there  were  much 
larger  problems  in  international  trade 
than  border  tax  adjustments  which  at 
that  time  were  low  and  limited  to  a  small 
portion  of  goods  traded. 

This  failure  to  appreciate  the  long- 
term  consequences  of  excluding  indirect 
tax  rebates  from  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  siAuldies  while  including  a 
prohibition  agalnsrt  the  rebate  of  direct 
tax  was  a  mistake  of  major  proportion. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Nation  is  ever  to 
regain  reciprocitor  in  world  trade,  we  must 
now  seize  the  opportunity  brought  about 
by  the  import  stircharge  to  encourage 
the  Japanese  to  compete  fairly  in  the 
world  markets,  currently  Japcm  main- 
tains a  closed  market  to  many  products, 
engages  in  market  penetration  tactics 
known  as  dumping,  subsidizes  its  exports 
and  maintains  a  close  industry-govern- 
ment cooperatiOQ. 

In  order  to  support  her  invasion  of  the 
UJ3.  market  with  the  use  of  extremely 
low  pricing  policies,  Japan  has  main- 
tained a  Closed  martcet  to  imports  and  has 
fixed  and  kept  <k>mestic  prices  at  arti- 
flcially  high  levels. 


Mr.  President,  it  has  long  been  a  well 
recognized  principle  in  our  law  that  the 
practice  of  dumping  goods  into  the 
United  States  at  prices  far  less  than  they 
are  sold  for  in  home  or  other  markets  is 
imfair  and  illegal.  The  reason  behind 
this  principle  is  obvious.  Dumping  is 
simply  selling  the  same  commodities  at 
different  prices  in  different  markets.  For 
example,  dumping  occurs  when  mer- 
chandise is  imparted  into  the  United 
States  and  sold  for  less  than  the  price 
for  which  the  merchandise  is  sold  tn 
Japan,  taking  into  consideration  the  con- 
ditions and  expense  of  sale. 

It  is  an  imdesirable  method  of  com- 
petition because  the  resulting  cheap- 
ness is  not  due  to  basic  superiority  in 
production  efficiency  in  Japan.  In  the 
area  of  Japanese  Government  export 
subsidies  and  incentives,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment provides  many  subsidies  begin- 
ning with  the  remission  of  a  commodity 
tax  and  including  such  things  as  exports 
credits,  accelerated  depreciation,  and  a 
variety  of  other  tax  advantages.  These 
bounties  and  grants  are  effectively  sum- 
marized in  a  State  Department  memo- 
randxun  entitled  "Japcm's  Export  Pro- 
motion Techniques." 

In  dealing  with  Japfinese  competition 
or  tn  seeking  to  penetrate  the  Japanese 
market,  one  is  struck  by  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  discerning  where  Japanese  busi- 
ness ends  and  the  Government  begins. 
This  is  why  the  Japanese  Government- 
industrial  combination  has  been  called 
"Japan,  Inc."  In  many  cases  the  Govern- 
ment has  fostered  business  enterprises 
as  Government  functions  and  private 
business  firms  were  then  formed  to  take 
tliem  over.  It  has  been  suggested  this 
may  explain  wliat  still  remains  as  an  us- 
ually close  working  relationship  between 
Japanese  Government  and  business. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  reported  recent- 
ly that  tlie  Japanese  are  in  the  process 
of  removing  certain  of  the  quotas  on 
hiuidreds  of  commodities.  This  so-called 
hberallzation  is  more  mythical  than 
real  when  we  analyze  what  the  Japanese 
Import. 

Over  70  percent  of  our  exports  to  Ja- 
pan are  raw  materials  or  agricultural 
products  with  a  low  labor  content  while 
over  90  percent  of  Japan's  exports  to 
the  United  States  are  manufactured 
products  with  a  high  labor  content. 
Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  working  man 
in  this  coimtry  is  the  actual  victim  of 
these  trade  practices. 

Mr.  President,  until  such  time  as  we 
can  eliminate  the  abuses  and  inequities 
in  foreign  trade,  this  country  will  need 
a  comprehensive  trade  legislation  to  ef- 
fectively regulate  our  markets  from  im- 
fair competition. 

In  the  past  we  have  seen  legislation 
introduced  to  liberalize  the  escape  clauae 
and  adjustment  assistance  provisions  of 
our  tariff  laws.  This  is  not  the  solution 
to  our  complex  foreign  trade  problems. 
Such  programs  as  adjustment  assistance 
to  workers  and  firms  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  and  are  in  no  way  charged  to 
the  damage-causing  imports  and  prac- 
tices. A*,  the  heart  of  the  problem  ts  the 
displacement  of  workers,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  answers  to  our  problems  lie 
in  making  it  easier  for  such  individuals 
to  get  relief. 
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In  the  area  of  new  legislation,  it  is 
important  that  limits  be  set  on  the  time 
given  for  the  Treasury  Department  to 
act  on  dumping  and  countervailing  duty 
matters.  Further,  these  statutes  should 
be  amended  to  set  forth  certain  specific 
substantive  guidelines.  In  swldition.  any 
trade  legislation  should  provide  the  Pres- 
ident with  new  authority  and  direction 
to  act  against  import  restrictions  or  oth- 
er acts  of  foreign  countries  which  un- 
reasonably burden  or  discriminate 
against  U.S.  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  this  coimtry,  by  the  for- 
ward-looking action  of  the  President  in 
imposing  an  import  surcharge,  has  been 
presented  with  a  golden  opportunity  to 
reform  an  archaic  system  of  trade,  to 
remove  the  surcharge  merely  because  a 
currency  of  one  or  more  of  our  trading 
partners  floats  higher  would  indeed  be  a 
shortsighted  and  improvident  move. 

The  surcharge  should  not  be  lifted  un- 
til we  have  corrected  all  of  the  current 
inequities  in  the  foreign  trade  system. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INFORMATION 
FOR   YOUNG   FAMILIES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  36  years 
ago  our  Nation  made  a  commitment  to 
help  older  Americans  to  live  a  life  of 
dignity  and  self  respect  in  retirement. 

Today,  approximately  27  million  per- 
sons receive  social  security  payments. 
Without  these  benefits,  19  out  of  20  bene- 
ficiaries would  not  even  achieve  a  mod- 
erate standard  of  living. 

But,  social  security  is  much  more  than 
protection  against  loss  of  wages  because 
of  retirement.  This  is  often  overlooked 
by  many  young  people.  Social  security  Is 
also  family  security.  It  provides  protec- 
tion for  today's  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies against  death  and  disability.  With 
this  protection,  the  financial  burden  dur- 
ing a  crisis  can  be  greatly  eased. 

It  may  also  enable  the  family  to  re- 
main together.  With  this  protection,  a 
child  may  still  be  able  to  attend  college, 
although  the  head  of  the  family  has  been 
dead  for  several  years.  Or.  a  disabled 
worker  may  receive  important  supportive 
and  rehabilitative  services  which  can  lead 
to  gainful  employment  again. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits  for 
the  young,  as  well  as  the  old.  And  these 
are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  today's 
workers  have  an  important  stake  in  an 
effective  and  sound  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

A  recent  publication — entitled  "Social 
Security  Information  for  Young  Fami- 
lies"— provides  an  excellent  discussion  of 
this  valuable  program  for  persons  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  its  importance  for 
them  now  or  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  booklet 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  first  four  pages  of  this 
pubUcation  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

For  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  the 
complete  booklet,  copies  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to:  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 
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Social  BMCuwnr  Ihfobmation  fob  Totino 
Famtt.tbi 
WHAT  sociAi.  ■ccumirr  b  to  tou 
How  muob  do  you  earn?  .  .  .  $3,000  s 
year  .  .  .  96,000  %  y««r?  .  .  .  tm  mucli  as  ilO,- 
0007  Wbat  will  you  have  «amed  by  the  time 
you  are  ready  to  retire  .  .  .  $360,000  .  .  . 
$300,000.  or  even  more?  But,  wait  a  minute. 
What  would  haK>en  11  your  Inoome  waa  cut 
drastically,  or  even  stoiK>ed  altogether  be- 
cause you  heoame  disabled  or  If  you  should 
die?  What  then?  Where  would  your  family 
turn? 

There's  an  answer  to  this  question — one 
you  might  not  realize  exists — social  security. 
Chsnces  are  that  when  you  think  about  so- 
cial security  you  think  mostly  about  older 
people  and  reUrecnent  and  Medicare.  But 
that's  not  the  whole  social  security  story, 
not  by  a  long  shot.  Social  security  can  also 
mean  a  lot  to  younger  iteople;  It  can  mean 
monthly  cash  benefits  to  disabled  workers 
and  their  families;  It  can  mean  monthly 
checks  to  widowed  mothers  and  their  ohU- 
dren. 

Suppose  a  young  father  of  two  small  chil- 
dren, both  under  5,  is  klUed  In  an  accident. 
His  average  earnings  covered  by  social  se- 
curity were  $460  a  month.  His  widow  and 
children  would  receive  nearly  $300  each 
month  in  social  security,  about  $4,660  each 
year.  By  the  time  the  oldest  child  reaches  IB, 
this  famUy  could  have  received  $60,000  or 
more.  And  this  would  not  be  all — the  widow 
oould  receive  monthly  benefits  when  she 
reaches  60.  And  the  children  could  receive 
benefit  payments  until  they  reach  22  If  they 
stay  In  school. 

TTnder  the  present  law,  a  worker  can  have 
average  monthly  earnings  covered  by  social 
security  of  as  much  as  $760  In  years  to  oome. 
This  can  mean  benefits  of  $617  a  month  for 
a  family. 

Take  a  minute  to  think  about  It.  How 
would  your  family  get  along  11  you  became 
disabled  or  died? 

If  you've  worked  long  enough  under  social 
security — and  mart  workers  have — you  could 
count  on  a  continuing  cash  IncMne  for  your- 
self and  your  family  If  you  become  dis- 
abled .  .  .  and  your  survivors  would  receive 
monthly  cash  benefits  if  you  should  die.  And, 
of  course,  you  are  also  earning  retirement 
protection  while  you  work. 

Social  security  survivors  and  disability 
cash  benefits  can  mean  that  the  financial 
burden  will  be  greatly  eased  .  .  .  that  the 
family  can  stay  together  .  .  .  that  children 
can  complete  tiielr  education  .  .  .  that  dis- 
abled children,  including  those  wlio  are 
severely  mentally  retarded,  can  receive  a 
lifetime  Income  .  .  .  that  a  disabled  worker 
and  his  family  can  be  sure  of  an  Income  that 
win  continue  as  long  as  he  Is  unable  to  work. 
A  disabled  person  may  also  receive  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  help  him  retiirn  to  produc- 
tive work.  These  services  may  be  paid  for 
by  social  security. 

That's  what  this  booklet  Is  about — the  pro- 
tection social  security  has  for  younger  peo- 
ple, about  how  a  worker  earns  his  protection, 
about  the  benefits  that  can  be  paid.  It  also 
contains  other  information  about  social  secu- 
rity of  Interest  to  younger  workers. 

Over  26  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  receiving  monthly  cash  social 
security  benefits  early  In  1971.  "Hils  total 
included  about  1.6  million  disabled  workers 
and  nearly  1.2  million  of  their  dependents. 
Nearly  2.7  million  children  of  deceased  work- 
ers were  receiving  benefits  at  that  time,  and 
about  one-half  million  widowed  mothers 
were  receiving  benefits  because  they  were 
caring  for  children  entitled  to  benefits.  Over 
3  million  older  widows  and  dependent  widow- 
ers were  receiving  benefits. 

Tm   BASIC   mxA 

The  basic  idea  of  social  security  is  a  sim- 
ple one;  D\irlng  working  years  employees, 
their  employers,  and  self-employed   people 


pay  social  seciirlty  oontrlbutlons  wlilcfa  are 
pooled  m  three  special  ftinds.  When  earn- 
ings stop  at  are  reduced  because  the  worker 
retiree,  dies,  or  becomes  disabled,  monthly 
cash  benefits  are  paid  from  these  funds  to 
replace  part  of  the  earnings  the  family  has 
lost. 

Part  of  the  contrlbutloDa  go  Into  a  hos- 
pital Insurance  fund;  and  when  workera  and 
their  dependents  reaoh  66,  money  from  this 
fund  hdps  pay  their  hoepltal  bills. 

Voluntary  medical  insurance,  also  avail- 
able to  people  66  or  over,  helps  pay  doctor 
bills  and  other  medical  expenses.  Money  to 
pay  medical  Insurance  benefits  comes  from  a 
fourth  special  fund.  Half  of  the  money  in 
this  fund  comes  from  the  premiums  paid  by 
people  who  have  signed  up  for  medical  In- 
surance, and  the  other  half  Is  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

PKOTBCnON    BTATS   WITH    TOT7 

The  social  security  protection  you  earn 
stays  with  you  when  you  change  Jobe;  when 
you  move  from  dty  to  city  when  you  move 
to  another  State. 

More  than  9  of  every  10  working  people  in 
the  United  States  are  bxiUdlng  protection  for 
themselves  and  their  families  under  the  so- 
cial security  system.  Almost  all  other  people 
are  either  covered  by  another  Federal.  State, 
or  local  government  retirement  system  or  are 
protected  under  social  security  as  depend- 
ents of  other  workers. 

Nearly  any  Job  you  take  is  covered  by  social 
security;  your  earnings  from  any  business 
you  go  into  are  covered,  too;  and  you  earn 
protection  under  social  sec\irlty  while  you 
serve  in  the  armed  forces.  Through  1967, 
only  your  military  basic  pay  counted  toward 
social  security  benefits.  Beginning  with  Jan- 
uary 1968.  additional  earnings  credits,  gen- 
erally amounting  to  $100,  are  counted  for 
each  month  of  active  duty.  No  additional 
deductions  are  made  from  your  pay  for  these 
additional  credits. 

The  average  earnings  of  workers  in  the 
United  States  today  are  such  that  many 
young  people  can  expect  to  receive  maximum 
or  near  maximum  payments  under  social 
security  when  they  retire.  A  husband  and 
wife  can  expect  to  receive  as  much  as  $443  10 
each  month  after  retirement  in  years  to  oome 
baised  on  average  monthly  earnings  of  $760 
a  month.  A  worker  whose  average  earnings 
covered  by  social  security  are  $650  and  his 
wife  will  receive  $413.70  per  month  at  65; 
a  man  and  wife  will  receive  $360.50  monthly 
at  65  based  on  average  earnings  of  $550  a 
month;  with  average  earnings  of  $450  a 
month,  and  a  man  and  wife  will  receive 
$313.20  a  month  at  65;  with  average  earnings 
of  $350  a  month,  a  couple  will  receive  $266.60 
a  month;  with  average  earnings  of  $250  a 
month,  a  couple  will  receive  $218.40  each 
month  at  65.  And  these  benefits  will  be  paid 
regardless  of  retirement  income  received 
from  other  sources. 

Social  security  benefits  are  not  subject  to 
Federal  income  tax. 

If  you  are  interested  in  more  information 
about  health  Insurance  (Medicare)  for  peo- 
ple 65  and  over,  retirement  payments,  or 
about  benefits  to  older  dependents,  ask  for  a 
copy  of  Booklet  No.  35  at  your  social  security 
oflftce. 

KEEPING  UF  wrrH  CHANGES  IN  SOCIAL  SECTTKITT 

In  order  to  get  the  full  Idea  of  the  value 
of  social  security  to  you  and  your  family, 
you  will  find  it  helpful  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  changes  made  in  the  social  security  law. 
Since  the  social  security  program  began  in 
1935,  It  has  been  changed  and  Improved 
many  times.  Benefit  amounts  have  been  In- 
creased, new  kinds  of  benefits  have  been 
added,  and  the  rilglbUlty  requirements  for 
many  kinds  of  benefits  have  been  changed 
to  make  more  people  eligible. 

The  young  family  of  today  can  expect  that 
benefits  will  be  Increased  in  the  futiu*  to 
keep  pace  with  rising  prices.  In  fact,  as  wage 
levels  rise  in  the  future,  benefits  can  be  In- 


creased without  any  Increase  In  social  secu- 
rity contribution  rates.  This  Is  because  as 
wages  rise.  Income  to  the  program  increases 
more  than  the  corresponding  benefit  lla- 
blUtles. 

By  keeping  up  with  changes  mad*  In  the 
social  security  law,  you  will  be  able  to  see 
fully  the  role  that  the  social  eecxxrity  pro- 
tection you  are  earning  plays  in  your  plans 
for  the  future.  Good  planning  requires  that 
responsible  members  of  the  famUy  under- 
stand In  advance  when  benefits  would  be 
payable  and  have  some  idea  of  what  the 
amovmt  of  the  benefits  would  be  and  how  to 
apply  for  them. 


DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COUNCIL 
COMMTITEE  ADVISORY  REPORT 
ON  NXXON  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council — an  arm  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee — 
has  released  an  advisory  report  on  the 
economic  program  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  recent  weeks  to  restore  a  healthy 
economy.  Those  who  participated  in 
drafting  the  report  include  some  of  the 
Nation's  most  knowledgeable  experts  in 
the  field  of  economics:  Gardiner  Ackley, 
Walter  W.  Heller,  Francis  M.  Bator, 
Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Robert  R.  Nathan,  and 
David  Ginsburg.  I  believe  this  report 
would  be  most  helpful  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  the  so-called  Nixon  eco- 
nomic program  is  examined  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

PKEsmENT  Nixon's  "Nfw  Economic  Polict" 
After  2^1  years  of  wishful  rhetoric  and 
Inaction.  President  Nixon  finaUy  recognized 
the  aertousness  of  the  economic  situation 
that  his  Administration  had  permitted  to  de- 
velop, and  on  August  16  dramatically  aban- 
doned his  previous  economic  game  plan.  This 
long  overdue  action  has  at  last  given  the 
nation  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  its  press- 
ing economic  problems. 

However,  these  problems  will  not  be  solved 
without  major  changes  in  the  President's 
program.  In  the  following  analysis,  we  set 
forth  our  concerns — constructively,  candidly, 
and,  where  necessary,  critically — as  a  con- 
tribution toward  achieving  the  objectives  on 
which  all  of  us  agree:  a  stable,  prosperous, 
and  growing  economy  serving  the  needs  and 
interests  of  all  citizens. 

I.  THx  contbol  or  intlation 
Having  waited  so  long  to  take  any  effec- 
tive action  to  slow  down  the  splraling  of 
costs  and  prices,  the  Administration's  resort 
to  a  freeze  was  an  inevitable  first  stop  that 
should  at  least  temporarily  halt  the  rise  of 
prices.  Nevertheless,  the  freeze  has  also 
created  serious  inequities  and  distortions 
that  would  become  intolerable  if  it  were 
extended  beyond  90  days.  Since  no  one  can 
believe  that  the  problem  of  Inflation  can  be 
solved  in  three  months,  a  more  flexible  and 
viable  system  Is  urgently  required  that  wUl 
effectively  curb  inflation  yet  avoid  the 
present  inequities  and  distortions  of  the 
freeze.  Among  other  things,  wage  rates  must 
be  allowed  to  resume  their  normal  increase 
relative  to  prices,  in  order  to  distribute  fairly 
the  gains  of  our  growing  productivity.  The 
AdminlBtration  bears  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  provide  the  leadership  needed  to  develop 
and  secure  agreement  on  such  a  system. 

The  hardship  associated  with  stopping  in- 
flation must  not  all  fall  on  one  part  of  so- 
ciety. Labor  feels  that  the  freeze  wlU  be  more 
effective  against  wage  Increases  than  against 
price  increases,  because  the  latter  tend  to  be 
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len  esAlly  vLalble.  It  U  sutvly  th«  rMpon- 
slbUny  of  businesses,  consumers,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to  see  to  It  that  the  freeze  Is  as 
fully  effective  on  prices  as  on  wages.  It  Is 
even  nK>re  important  to  assure  that  the  new 
program  of  restraints  that  will  replace  the 
freeee  after  90  days  does  noit  bear  unequally 
on  wages,  prices,  salaries,  and  other  forms 
of  oompenssitlon.  (Moreover,  the  Admlnistra- 
tlon'ft  biased  fiscal  program  needs  to  be  al- 
tered significantly  In  ways  indicated  below.) 

An  important  aim  of  the  phase-two  antl- 
Inflation  program  must  be  to  assure  that 
profit  Incomes  do  not  Increase  relative  to 
wage  incomes  through  a  looser  rein  on  prices 
than  on  wage  rates.  To  be  sure,  as  the  econ- 
omy expeinds,  aggregate  profits  will  rise,  just 
as  will  aggregate  payrolls.  And,  Just  as  profits 
have  been  more  curtailed  by  recession  and 
stagnation  than  has  total  wage  Income,  so 
aggregate  profl.ts  will  rise  proportionately 
faster  than  aggregate  wages  as  we  return  to- 
ward full  employment.  If  this  happens.  It  will 
not.  In  Itself,  demonstrate  that  the  new  re- 
straints are  any  less  effective  on  prices  than 
on  wages.  Participation  of  all  groups  In  our 
society  In  shaping  the  phase-two  restraint 
program  can  help  to  assure  thait  the  new 
program  is  truly  a«  effectlT«  on  prlcea  as  on 
wages,  and  that  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
business,  labor  and  all  other  groups  are  pro- 
tected. 

In  contrast  with  profits.  Interest  rates  and 
Interest  Incomes  remained  abnormally  and 
regrettably  high,  even  long  after  the  economy 
became  depressed.  While  interest  rates,  too, 
could  have  been  frozen,  the  even  more  Im- 
portant requirement  Is  for  effective  action  to 
keep  them  well  below  their  high  levels  of 
mid-August.  We  call  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  accept  its  clear  responsibility  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  to  assure  lower  Interest 
rates  and  to  avoid  any  emergence  of  tight 
money. 

The  belated  action  taken  on  August  16 
was  but  the  first  step  In  a  long  process  of 
restoring  price  stability.  Whether  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  will  succeed  In  this 
objeotlve  depends  not  on  what  has  so  far 
been  done  but  on  what  Is  to  come.  The  Ad- 
ministration now  finally  recognizes  that  the 
problem  of  LafiaUon  will  not  Just  go  away, 
and  that  creating  high  unemployment  is  noc 
only  a  cruel  but  also  a  completely  ineffective 
way  to  stabilize  the  price  level.  It  must 
therefore  proceed  at  once  to  the  task  of 
developing  the  new  mechanisms  and  pro- 
cedures— other  than  widespread  compxilsory 
controls — necesscury  to  deal  with  the  In- 
flationary pressures  that  will  continue  to 
exist  In  a  high-employment,  prosperous 
economy.  These  longer-run  arrangements 
must  be  fully  dev«loped  and  ready  to  take 
over  as  the  freeze  ends. 

The  Administration  may  prefer  some  other 
name  for  these  new  arrangements,  but  econ- 
omists usually  describe  them  as  an  "in- 
comes policy" — a  concerted  public  policy 
to  assure  that  major  price  and  wage  decisions 
are  consistent  wlUx  reasonable  stability  of 
the  overall  prlo«f^evel.  Such  a  policy  will 
require  a  oontiniilHg  organization  possessing 
limited  legal  powers;  but  It  must  rely  for 
its  success  primarily  on  widespread  volun- 
tary support  and  acceptance.  There  Is  no 
need  for  a  far-fiung  bureaucracy. 

Unforttinately,  President  Nlzon  has  made 
It  more  difficult  to  obtain  support  and  ac- 
ceptance by  repeatedly — and  as  recently  as 
in  his  press  conference  of  August  4 — mls- 
repreeentlng  what  an  Incomes  policy  Is  and 
can  acccmpUsh.  He  has  repeatedly  argued 
that  "v<duntary  methods"  of  Inflation  con- 
trol cannot  work,  will  not  work,  have  never 
worked;  and  he  has  invariably  Implied  that 
our  choice  Is  only  between  Ineffective  ex- 
hortation and  a  atiflng  system  of  permanent, 
comprehensive  controls  enforced  by  crimi- 
nal penalties.  Unlike  the  President,  we  be- 
lieve that,  with  adequate  leadership,  the 
American  public  and  Its  great  economic  In- 


terest groups  wlU  support  an  effective  in- 
comes {wlicy — one  that  is  fair  and  equitable, 
and  one  that  la  developed  with  full  par- 
ticipation of  all  segments  of  the  public.  In 
order  to  build  the  basis  for  the  public  sup- 
port needed  to  make  an  incomes  policy  work, 
the  President  and  members  of  his  Adminis- 
tration must  devote  their  efforts  not  to  ac- 
centuating divisions  In  our  society  but  to 
bridging  them. 

n.  nacAX.  policy  ros  run.  kicfloticknt 

Uniortunately,  the  second  promised  ob- 
jective of  the  President's  program,  namely 
to  create  Jobs,  Is  largely  rhetoric. 

If  inflation  Is  effectively  curt>ed.  that  in 
Itself  could  have  marginally  favorable  effects 
on  aggregate  demand  and  thus  on  produc- 
tion and  jobs.  But  the  principal  reliance  of 
any  program  to  expand  employment  must  be 
on  fiscal  changes.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed the  wrong  fiscal  program: 

It  will  not  create  the  jobs  we  need; 

It  Is  inequitable,  inefllcleint.  and  not  In  ac- 
cord with  the  priorities  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; and 

It  unnecessarily  and  permanently  impairs 
the  ability  of  our  Federal  tax  system  to  raise 
the  revenue  we  will  need  to  finance  high  pri- 
ority programs  when  our  economy  returns  to 
full  employment. 

There  is  compelling  need  to  create  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4  million  extra  civilian  jobs 
over  the  next  year:  to  provide  Jobs  for  those 
now  unemployed  and  those  who  become  un- 
employed as  they  are  released  from  the  armed 
forces;  to  provide  jobs  for  new  entrants  to 
the  labor  force;  and  to  provide  Jo>bs  for  those 
who  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force  or 
failed  to  enter  it  because  Jobs  were  unavail- 
able. EWen  4  million  new  Jobs  would  not  re- 
duce the  unemployment  rate  In  the  next  year 
from  its  6  percent  rate  of  the  first  8  months 
of  1971  to  close  to  the  4  percent  goal. 

The  economy  shows  no  promise  of  creating 
these  Jolis  without  strong  new  stimulus  to 
aggregate  demand.  Recent  evidence  confirms 
the  weakness  of  the  economy,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  Administration's  wishful 
rhetoric  and  reality.  Clearly,  1971  is  not  a 
"good  year"  for  the  economy,  and  1972  will 
not  be  a  "very  good  year"  under  policies  past 
or  proposed.  Industrial  production  in  July 
was  almost  1'^  percent  below  the  same  month 
a  year  earlier — when  we  were  In  a  declared 
recession.  Total  output  (ONP  In  constant 
prices)  in  the  second  q\uuter  was  only  3  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier,  which  the  Admin- 
istration agrees  la  less  than  half  of  the  rate 
of  expansion  needed  just  to  hold  even  with 
the  normal  growth  of  the  labor  force  and  Its 
productivity.  And  the  6.2  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  August  confirms  that  no  real 
recovery  has  yet  begun. 

Could  the  Administration's  new  fiscal  pro- 
gram create  4  million  new  Jobs  within  a 
year?  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  gives  only  mod- 
erately more  stimulus  to  aggregate  demand 
than  Its  earlier  fiscal  programs  that  allowed 
the  economy  to  slip  Into  recession  and  for 
total  output  to  remain  $70  billion  a  year  be- 
low our  potential.  To  be  sure  the  President 
proposes  tax  cuts  to  stimulate  private  de- 
mand. But  he  proposes  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  by  nearly  as  much  as  private  spend- 
ing is  likely  to  be  stimulated.  iSareover.  when 
more  than  a  quarter  of  factory  capacity  Is 
Idle,  tax  cuts  to  spur  investment  are  lees 
effective  than  tax  cuts  that  go  to  consumers. 
The  President's  program  might  trauiafer  some 
production  from  public  to  private  use:  but  It 
Is  unlikely  to  stimulate  sufiSclent  additional 
output  of  goods  and  services  and  thereby  to 
create  the  new  Jobs  we  need. 

The  program  Is  not  only  Inadequate  In 
creating  Jobs — It  Is  also  wrong  In  terms  of 
achieving  valid  national  priorities  and  equity 
in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  sacrifices. 
The  Administration's  package  would  give  $5 
billion  a  year  of  tax  relief  to  biislness  via  the 
ICT  percent  Investment  credit,  on  top  of  Its 
t4  blUlon  a  year  depreciation  "reform"  earlier 


this  year.  The  Administration  also  contem- 
plates a  further  tax  cut  for  business  through 
Its  DISC  (Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration) proposal.  It  would  give  the  general 
taxpayer  a  one-time  ta.5  billion  of  tax  bene- 
fit through  the  speeding  up  of  income  tax 
cuts.  Another  $2.6  billion  of  auto  excise  tax 
reductions  would  go  only  to  those  taxpayers 
who  buy  new  cars.  Moreover,  the  budget 
cuts — especially  the  postponement  of  badly 
needed  welfare  reforms — would  be  in  large 
part  at  the  expense  of  the  most  needy  mem- 
bers of  the  population.  Vital  government 
programs  to  eliminate  poverty,  to  halt  and 
reverse  the  deterioration  of  xirban  life,  to  Im- 
prove education  and  health  care,  and  to  re- 
store and  preserve  our  environment,  would  be 
starved.  To  the  extent  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  were  prepared  to  Increase  rather 
than  to  decrease  appropriations  for  these 
purposes,  and  Insofar  as  these  programs  could 
be  expanded  with  sufficient  speed,  we  would 
prefer  that  a  significant  part  of  our  Idle  pro- 
ductive resources  be  put  to  work  meeting 
these  high  priority  public  needs. 

Equitable  tax  reductions  are  also  a  power- 
ful weapon  to  spvir  aggregate  demand.  They 
allow  idle  workers  and  siirplus  productive  ca- 
pacity to  be  put  to  work  to  satisfy  private 
rather  than  public  wants  and  needs.  But 
once  full  employment  returns,  we  will  need 
rapidly  growing  tax  revenues  to  finance  hlgh- 
prlorlty  government  expenditures  without 
generating  new  Inflationary  pressures.  Thus 
it  Is  Imjjeratlve  that,  so  far  as  possible,  tax 
cuts  to  spur  demand  should  not  permanently 
impair  the  revenue-producing  capacity  of  our 
tax  system.  The  President's  program  falls 
this  test. 

We  support  a  vigorous  fiscal  program  to 
create  jobs — Indeed,  a  considerably  more 
stimulative  program  than  the  President  pro- 
poses. But  that  program  should  serve,  not 
undercut,  our  basic  .social  and  economic  goals. 
And  It  can  be  accomplished  with  far  less 
erosion  of  future  tax  revenues.  Specifically: 

(1)  We  agree  with  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  advance  to  January  1.  1972,  the  date 
of  the  hlglier  Federal  income  tax  exemption 
and  the  higher  standard  deduction  legislated 
for  January  1,  1973. 

( 2 )  We  strongly  urge  that,  in  addition,  the 
Increases  In  Social  Security  payroll  taxes  now 
scheduled  or  proposed  for  January  1,  1972, 
be  delayed  to  a  more  appropriate  time. 

(3)  Provided  that  It  is  subetituted  for  the 
Administration's  earUer  depreciation  "re- 
form," we  support  reenactment  of  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  To  provide  both  forms 
of  tax  reduction  for  business  violates  every 
concept  of  equity.  The  tax  credit  would 
surely  be  a  more  effective  stimulus  to  In- 
vestment than  the  depreciation  change:  thus 
we  prefer  the  tax  credit  to  the  liberalized 
depreciation.  However,  when  27  percent  of 
our  existing  factory  capEu:lty  Is  Idle,  the  main 
stimulus  to  investment  can  only  come  from 
an  expansion  of  other  components  of  ag- 
gregate demand. 

(4)  We  strongly  oppose  the  Administra- 
tion's DISC  proposal,  that  would  virtually 
exempt  U.S.  export  business  from  the  Federal 
Income  tax.  Congressional  sources  estimate 
that  this  tax  Incentive  for  exports  would 
Involve  close  to  $1  billion  a  year  In  revenue 
loss.  It  would  not  only  provide  a  windfall 
for  existing  exfwrt  trade,  but  is  unlikely  to 
expand  exp>arts  materially.  It  goes  well  be- 
yond what  any  foreign  country  provides. 
Whatever  merit  it  may  have  had  before  the 
dollar  was  cut  loose  from  gold  has  now  dis- 
appeared. 

(5)  Elimination  of  the  automobile  excise 
tax  should  be  considered  only  if  the  Con- 
gress Is  unwilling  to  provide  sufficient  fiscal 
stimulus  through  other,  more  socially  de- 
sirable measures,  and  ones  that  do  not  per- 
manently reduce  the  tax  base. 

(6)  The  President's  propweals  to  cut  Fed- 
eral employment  by  6  percent  and  foreign  aid 
by  10  percent,  and  to  delay  revenue  sharing 
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for  3  months  and  welfare  reform  for  a  year 
would  surely  negate  much  of  any  stimulus 
given  by  the  tax  cuts.  Moreover,  they  are  bad 
public  policy,  and  Congress  should  reject 
them.  In  particular,  we  urge  the  Congress 
under  no  clrciunatances  to  delay  welfare  re- 
form and.  If  possible,  to  accelerate  it.  Al- 
though the  Administration's  pr(qx>Bals  tot 
welfare  reform  are  far  from  perfect,  they 
do  represent  a  major  forward  step — Indeed, 
In  our  view,  the  Administration's  single  most 
constructive  lnltl*tlve  In  the  domestic  field. 
(7)  Instead  of  cutting  Federal  expendi- 
tures, they  need  to  be  Increased.  A  number 
of  constructive  proposals  for  added  spending 
have  been  made  by  Democratic  members  of 
the  Congress.  Any  of  several  combinations 
of  these  could  be  shaped  into  a  fiscal  program 
adequate  to  quickly  create  4  million  new  Jobs 
(taking  account  of  whatever  Is  done  on  the 
side  of  taxes).  These  proposals  Include:  the 
further  flexible  liberalization  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits;  some  form  of  tem- 
porary grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  up  for  their  loss  of  tax  rev- 
enues as  a  result  of  the  stagnant  national 
economy;  higher  apprc^rtatlons  (or  the  re- 
lease of  Impounded  funds)  for  such  urgent 
social  progranxs  as  education,  health  care, 
and  environmental  protection;  or  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  Democratic  prog[ram  for  pub- 
lic service  employment. 

in.    INTERNATIONAL  MONETART  ARRANGEMENTS 

We  are  pleaeed  that  the  President  has  cut 
the  dollar  loose  from  gold,  even  though  the 
weakness  of  the  dollar  that  forced  him  to 
move  reflected  In  part  the  failure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  previous  game  plan  (and 
not  primarily  the  activities  of  "speculators" 
or  the  "unfair"  pwUcles  of  other  countries) . 
Clearly  the  action  on  gold  and  the  floating 
of  the  dollar  are  only  first  steps.  They  must 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  new  and  more 
realistic  exchange  rates  between  the  dollar 
and  a  number  of  other  ctirrencles.  Such 
changes  In  exchange  rates  are  long  overdue. 
We  recognize  that  the  breakdown  of  the 
former  system  might  have  been  at  least  post- 
poned if  certain  other  countries  had  acted 
differently  than  they  did.  But  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  also  made  mistakes  of  policy 
and  exhibited  more  than  a  trace  of  Intransi- 
gence. The  Administration  must  negotiate 
without  rancor  or  arrogance,  and  seek  to  en- 
courage this  same  spirit  In  the  other  partici- 
pating countries. 

International  negotiation  and  agreement 
on  the  new  parities  should  be  completed  with 
reasonable  speed.  Once  that  Is  accomplished, 
the  10  percent  surcharge  must  be  promptly 
removed.  In  the  mefmtime,  no  one,  at  home 
or  abroad,  must  be  allowed  to  think  of  It  as 
other  than  a  temporary  measure,  and  It  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  Interpreted  as  or  to  be- 
come a  weapon  In  an  International  trade  war. 

The  initial  readjustment  of  exchange  rates 
steeds  to  be  followed  by  further  Improve- 
ments In  the  monetary  system.  Negotlatlona 
for  this  pxirpose  will  obviously  take  some 
time,  and  we  should  not  be  In  a  hurry  to 
reach  an  agreement  for  agreement's  sake.  We 
propose  that.  In  negotiating  new  monetary 
arrangements,  the  following  general  princi- 
ples should  guide  the  U.S.  position: 

(1)  The  new  system  should  be  conducive 
to  small,  smooth,  and  grt^lual  realignments 
of  exchange  rates.  Thus,  It  would  help  to 
avoid  periodic  crises  of  Instability — unlike 
the  earlier  systems  that  seemed  to  provide 
complete  stability  of  exchange  rates,  but 
at  the  cost  of  allowing  cumulative  imbal- 
ances to  develop,  that  sooner  or  later  guar- 
anteed the  emergency  of  crlaes. 

(2)  The  new  monetary  arrangements 
should  continue  and  Indeed  speed  up  the 
process,  already  well  under  way,  of  reduc- 
ing the  role  of  gold  In  the  International 
monetary  system.  Consistent  with  this,  the 
dollar  should  not  be  relinked  to  gold.  SDR's 


should  Increasingly  provide  the  neoenary 
increments  of  world  reserves. 

(3)  To  the  maximum  possible  extent,  the 
new  arrangements  should  avoid  the  use  or 
encouragement  of  direct  controls  or  other 
barriers  to  trade  and  payments — on  the 
contrary,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  such 
arrangements  must  be  to  facilitate  an  in- 
creasingly free  system  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments. 

In  conclusion,  no  one  can  disagree  with 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  President's  new 
economic  program — the  halting  of  inflation, 
the  restoration  of  full  employment,  and 
the  creation  of  a  more  viable  International 
financial  system.  But  his  program  Is  seri- 
ously defective  In  a  niunber  of  respects.  And 
It  is,  at  best,  only  a  beginning — ^the  crucial 
tests  of  the  program  are  still  to  come.  We 
have  made  what  we  hope  are  constructive 
suggestions  for  Its  Improvement.  Like  all 
Americans,  we  will  hopefully  watch  the  way 
it  continues  to  develop,  and  will  not  hesitate 
to  criticize  or  propose  alternatives — nor  to 
give  our  support  where  we  believe  the  Ad- 
ministration is  right. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Is  there  any  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  Is 
concluded. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS.  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate HR.  8687,  an  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  tiie  fiscal  year  1972  for 
military  procurement. 

The  pending  question  is  amendment 
No.  418,  on  which  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween both  sides. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  time  after 
time.  Congress  has  authorized  or  appro- 
priated funds  for  Federal  projects  with- 
out complying  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  pending  amendment  which  I  have 
introduced  is  directed  to  yet  another  in- 
stance of  this  failure  to  comply,  involv- 
ing three  aircraft  projects  in  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  now  be- 
fore us.  In  addition  to  the  procedural 
questions  involved,  these  three  aircraft 
pose  many  of  the  same  environmental 
concerns  as  has  the  SST  and  also  brings 
up  once  more  the  unresolved  questions 
over  sonic  boom  damage  in  this  coimtry. 

Procedurally,  imder  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  Federal  agencies  are 
directed  to  file  environmental  impact 
statements  with  their  legislative  propos- 
als and  other  proposed  actions,  in  order 
that  the  public.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity can  consider  the  environmental  im- 
plications of  these  proposals  before  deci- 
sions are  made. 

In  section  102(2)  (c),  the  act  says  the 
agencies  shall  "include  in  every  recom- 
mendation or  report  on  proposals 
for  legislation  and  other  major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment,  a  detailed 


statement  by  the  resp<Kisible  official" 
on  the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action,  possible  alternatives,  irre- 
trievable commitments  of  resources,  and 
other  environmental  concerns. 

Further,  before  flnallztng  these  state- 
ments, the  respcxislble  Federal  official 
is  directed  by  the  act  to  "consult  with 
and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or 
special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
vironmental imp£u;t  inv(dved." 

Yet,  bills  are  coming  to  the  Senate 
floor  containing  projects  in  the  tens  and 
even  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  had  only  the  most  preliminary  en- 
vironmental investigation,  if  they  have 
had  any  at  all. 

If  the  Environmental  Policy  Act,  which 
is  aimed  at  making  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  environmental  trustee  instead 
of  an  accomplice  in  ecological  destruc- 
tion, is  not  to  be  eroded  into  so  many 
meaningless  words,  we  must  firmly  es- 
tablish now  the  principle  that  Congress 
will  require  completed,  comprehensive 
environmental  impact  studies  before  It 
will  authorize  or  s^ipropriate  moneys  for 
Federal  projects  posing  significant  en- 
vironmental imptust. 

To  start  getting  enforcement  of  this 
act,  I  intend  to  raise  this  question  on 
every  measure  that  comes  to  the  floor 
with  projects  not  in  compliance,  and  to 
request  rollcall  votes  cm  every  such 
project. 

As  the  first  such  step,  I  introduced  and 
a  rollcall  vote  was  taken  on  an  amend- 
ment July  31  which  would  have  with- 
held funds  on  five  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  projects 
in  the  public  works  appropriations  biU 
because  their  environmental  impact 
statements  were  either  not  complete  or 
not  adequate. 

A  week  later,  I  introduced  another 
amendment  and  a  rollcall  vote  was  taken 
regarding  nine  projects  in  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  that  were 
not  in  compliance  with  the  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  because  final  environmen- 
tal impact  statements  on  them  had  not 
been  completed. 

In  reviewing  other  legislation,  we  have 
found  that  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  now  before  the  Senate 
contains  projects  not  in  compliance  with 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

The  amendment  today  is  the  first  of 
several  I  will  introduce  to  the  military 
procurement  bill  regarding  environmen- 
tal compliance.  The  remainder  of  these 
amendments — one  or  more  of  which  will 
concern  the  Navy's  Project  Sangrilne  In 
my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
other  of  which  will  amcem  the  fsulure 
of  the  Army's  Safeguard  ABM  and  the 
Air  Force's  high  energy  laser  program  to 
have  final  environmental  statements — 
will  be  taken  up  at  a  later  point  in  the 
debate  on  the  procurement  bill. 

The  present  amendment  would  with- 
hold funds  on  the  Air  Force's  B-1  stra- 
tegic manned  bomber  and  F-IS  fighter 
and  the  Navy's  F-14  fighter  imtil  their 
environmental  in^}act  statements  are 
completed  as  required  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  are  re- 
viewed by  the  President's  CouncU  on  Ea- 
vironmental  Quality. 
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Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  as  an 
aside,  tbat  the  Navy's  F-li  final  envi- 
ronmental draft  statement  was  filed  on 
Saturday.  I  was  informed  of  that  fact 
(mly  30  minutes  ago.  So,  there  is  no  one 
in  Congress  who  has  read  It  yet,  unless 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has.  perhj^w  the  dlstin- 
gulAed  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTTKx) .  But,  1216  principle  ts  the 
same.  Tbe  final  statement  on  one  of  the 
projects  was  filed  only  Saturday  and  not 
more  than  one  or  two,  if  any.  Senators 
have  read  it.  Still,  we  are  to  vote  on  the 
procurement  bill  prior  to  the  final  read- 
ing of  the  statemoits.  The  other  two 
have  not  been  filed  as  yet. 

The  procurement  bUl  would  authorize 
$370.3  mUlioD  for  three  prototypes  for 
the  Air  Force's  planned  B-1  strategic 
manned  bomber;  $414.5  mlllloQ  for  re- 
search and  development  on  the  Air 
Force's  planned  F-IS  fighter;  and  a  total 
of  $929.6  million  for  purchaae  of  48  of 
the  Navy's  new  F-14  fighters  and  further 
research  and  development  on  a  new 
fighter  engine. 

For  all  three  of  these  projects,  my 
amendment  is  aimed  not  only  at  obtain- 
ing technical  compliance  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  but  at  achieving 
compliance  with  Its  intent  by  requiring 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
Federal  agencies  concerned  to  fully  ad- 
dress and  take  account  of  the  enormous 
environmental  implications  involved. 

Not  only  are  the  final  envlrraunental 
imp(u:t  statements  required  by  law  lack- 
ing for  each  of  these  three  projects,  but 
all  of  these  proposed  supersonic  military 
aircraft  raise  the  same  globally  impor- 
tant and  as  yet  unresolved  questions 
about  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  as  did 
the  S8T  whose  assistance  program  we 
debated  and  halted  such  a  short  time 
ago. 

Furthennore,  each  of  these  planes  will 
produce  aoi^c  booms,  which  from  other 
military  aircraft  are  even  now  causing 
considerable  archeologlcal  and  natural 
damage  in  some  of  our  national  parks  in 
addition  to  posing  still  unresolviBd  con- 
cerns about  their  impact  on  developed 
areas  and  on  htmans. 

First,  I  will  discuss  the  failure  of  these 
three  projects  to  meet  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act,  then  the  atmospheric  pol- 
lution concerns,  then  the  matter  of  S(»)lc 
boom  effects. 

While  prdlminary,  draft  environmen- 
tal impact  Statements  were  filed  on  each 
of  these  projects  months  ago — March  25 
for  the  Air  Force's  B-1  bomber  and  for 
its  F-15  fighter,  and  May  14  for  the 
Navy's  F-14  fighter— the  final  environ- 
mental impact  statements,  including,  as 
required  by  law,  the  environmental  com- 
ments of  other  Federal  agencies,  are  still 
not  completed. 

Yet,  as  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  state- 
ment, the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  specifically  requires  that  these 
detailed  environmental  statements  plus 
the  comments  of  other  Federal  agencies 
shall  be  included  with  legislative  pro- 
posals to  CMigieas. 

To  implement  this  requirement,  the 
guidelines  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  state:  "With  re- 


spect to  recommendations  or  reports  on 
propceais  for  legislation  to  which  section 
102(2)  (c)  applies,  the  final  text  of  the 
environmental  statement  and  commfnts 
thereon  should  be  available  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  in  support  of  the 
pnqTosed  legislation  or  report."  And  in 
checking  with  ofllclals  of  the  President's 
Council,  my  office  has  confirmed  that  it 
is  the  clear  intention  of  the  Council's 
guidelines  as  they  interpret  them  that 
Federal  agencies  must  have  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  on  their 
projects  filed  with  the  Coimcil  and  pub- 
licly available  in  any  event  before  House 
or  Senate  floor  action. 

The  directive  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense issiied  in  August  1970,  for  the  act 
stated  that — 

Neceasary  comments  Uullcatlng  the  Im- 
pact on  the  environment  shall  be  Included 
In  DOD  leglalatlve  proposals  .  .  ." 

The  directive  of  the  Air  Force  last  Oc- 
tober acknowledged  the  specific  require- 
ments of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act 
and  said: 

An  enTlronmental  aaseasment  will  be  a 
routine  part  of  all  actions  taken  or  contem- 
plated by  the  Air  Force. 

The  directive  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  last  October  cited  In  its  second 
paragraph  that  the  act  requires — 

That  there  be  included  with  every  recom- 
mendation or  report  on  proposals  for  leg- 
islation and  other  major  Federal  actions  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  nat- 
ural environment,  a  detailed  flve-polnt  state- 
ment on  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
Intended  action. 

The  directive  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  last  September  also  specifically 
cited  the  act's  requirement  for  environ- 
mental Impact  statements  to  accompany 
legislative  proposals. 

There  Is  no  possible  excuse  for  con- 
tinued delay  by  these  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  getting  completed,  com- 
prehensive environmental  impact  state- 
ments to  Congress,  to  the  President's 
Council  and  to  the  public  in  compliance 
with  the  law.  The  directives  cited  above 
were  all  issued  almost  a  year  ago,  or 
more.  The  act  was  signed  into  law  nearly 
two  years  ago,  and  it  is  time  that  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  started  complying  with  it 
in  full. 

The  pending  legislation — the  military 
prociu%ment  bill — was  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  February  4  of  this  year.  In  the  letter 
of  transmittal,  the  Department  said : 

Applicable  statements  related  to  environ- 
mental Impact  covered  by  Section  103(2)  (c) 
of  Public  Law  91-190  will  be  submitted  as 
required  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

That  was  7  months  ago,  and  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  we  still  do  not  have 
the  final  statements  or  the  environ- 
mental comments  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies on  these  and  other  projects  in  the 
bUl. 

On  these  grounds  alone,  there  is  am- 
ple justification  for  the  Senate  to  with- 
hold funds  on  these  three  aircraft  proj- 
ects until  they  comply  with  the  Environ- 
m^ital  Policy  Act,  as  my  amendment 
would  do. 

Furthermore,  in  a  new  set  of  guidelines 
issued  by  the  Defense  Department  Just  a 


month  ago,  August  9,  the  Department 
directs  Its  agencies  to  withhold  the  cir- 
culation of  even  preliminary,  "draft" 
environmental  studies  to  other  agencies 
and  to  the  public  until  their  legislative 
requests  have  actually  been  forwarded  to 
Congress,  which  would  further  shorten 
the  time  available  to  Congress,  the  public 
and  the  rest  of  the  executive  branch  to 
review  the  environmental  factors  in- 
volved in  massive  weapons  projects,  and 
would  make  it  even  more  unlikely  that 
final  statements  will  be  completed  in  time 
for  congressional  action. 

F\irther  narrowing  the  chances  for 
any  meaningful  public  review,  the  same 
recent  directive  requires  high  level  "ad- 
vice" before  environmental  studies  with 
potentially  controversial  questions  are 
even  let  outside  the  Department.  The 
directive  says: 

The  advice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Public  Affaire)  shall  be  obtained 
through  established  oomm&nd  channels  be- 
fore routing  outside  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  environmental  statements  that  have 
significant  public  affairs  implications. 

Regarding  this  bill,  I  would  also  raise 
the  question  why  a  total  of  only  six  proj- 
ects, including  the  three  aircraft  which 
are  the  concern  of  my  amendment  to- 
day, were  selected  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  needing  the  environmental 
Impact  statements,  when  the  bill  involves 
hundreds  of  military  projects  of  all  kinds 
and  more  than  $21  billion. 

The  concern  of  my  amendment  goes 
far  beyond  these  important  procedural 
questions,  however.  The  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statements  that  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  have  prepared  on 
the  proposed  B-1  bomber  smd  the  F-15 
and  F-14  fighters  treat  in  wily  the  most 
superficial  fashion  the  grave  questions 
about  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by 
highfljring  supersonic  aircraft  and  the 
resulting  dangers  to  man. 

Developments  since  the  SST  debate 
last  spring  have  shown  more  than  ever 
the  grave  environmental  uncertainties 
posed  by  high-level,  supersonic  opera- 
tions by  military  and  civilian  aircraft. 

Just  last  month.  Science  magazine 
published  the  disturbing  new  findings  on 
this  matter  by  one  of  the  world's  most 
distinguished  atmospheric  scientists.  Dr. 
Harold  Johnston  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Johnston  has  for  the  last  20  years 
been  studying  the  effects  of  nitric  oxide 
on  ozone,  which  in  the  stratosphere 
shields  this  planet's  life  from  fatal  radi- 
ation from  the  sun's  rays.  Nitric  oxide 
Ls  one  of  the  substances  that  will  break 
down  ozone,  converting  it  to  oxygen 
which  does  not  serve  ozone's  imique, 
global  protection  function  in  the  strat- 
osphere. 

Dr.  Johnston's  latest  calculations,  pub- 
lished in  the  Science  artide,  were  that 
large  scale  operation  of  supersonic  air- 
craft high  in  the  atmosphere  would  pro- 
duce enough  nitric  oxide  to  drastically 
reduce  the  planet's  life-protecting  ozone 
layer. 

As  the  Science  article  itself  Is  rather 
heavily  interspersed  with  mathematical 
equations,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  just 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rjkord  at  the  end 
of  these  remarks  an  excellent  sjticle  by 
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Claire  Sterling  in  the  Washington  Poet 
dlflcussing  Dr.  Johnston's  findings  and 
the  sUr  they  have  caused  in  the  scientific 

community.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the  ar- 
ticle notes,  scientists  meeting  in  Stock- 
holm this  summer  to  study  man's  poten- 
tial Impact  on  the  atmo^here  chal- 
lenged Dr.  Johnston's  findings  because 
they  were  based  on  experiments  in  a  lab- 
oratory rather  than  on  atmospheric 
tests. 

The  one  conclusion  everybody  does 
seem  to  agree  on  is  that  we  simply  do  not 
know  whether  SST's  and  other  similar 
aircraft  will  pollute  the  atmosphere  or 
not,  whether  their  operations  will  cut 
vital  links  in  the  chain  supporting  the 
planet's  life  or  not. 

Even  the  scientists  who  question  Dr. 
Johnston's  findings  say  that  we  must  do 
the  atmospheric  monitoring  and  research 
work  necessary  to  resolve  these  grave 
questions  before  we  proceed  with  massive, 
high-level  operations  of  supersonic 
aircraft. 

In  a  highly  regarded  report,  the  1970 
Study  of  Critical  Envlroiunental  Prob- 
lems— SCEP — at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  specifically  recom- 
mended that  "uncertainties  about  SST 
contamination  and  its  effects  be  resolved 
before  large-scale  operation  of  SSTs  be- 
gins." It  urged  a  program  to  monitor  the 
atmosphere  for  water  vapor,  cloudiness, 
oxides  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  hydit)- 
carbons,  and  particles  and  to  estimate  the 
actual  changes  that  would  be  brought  by 
high-level  supersonic  aircraft  operations. 
During  the  SST  debate  last  year,  there 
was  no  question,  even  by  the  adminis- 
tration, of  the  necessity  for  the  studies 
of  atmospheric  effects.  Before  an  SST 
fleet  were  allowed,  all  of  the  environ- 
mental questions  must  be  answered,  said 
EPA  Administrator  WiUlam  Ruckelshaus 
in  congressional  testimony.  He  said: 

If  the  environmental  Impact  proves  to  be 
adverse,  then  the  technology  must  not  be 
used. 

During  the  debate,  I  urged  that  a 
study  to  amswer  these  questions  be 
undertaken,  that  the  monitoring  pro- 
gram be  started,  and  I  introduced  legis- 
lation, S.  1881,  to  establish  a  high-level. 
Independent  scientific  commission  emd 
to  give  it  the  money  to  get  the  Job  done. 
This  measure  is  still  pending  and  I  plan 
to  request  hearings  on  it. 

Yet,  to  my  knowledge,  no  comprehen- 
sive effort  to  monitor  the  atmosphere  and 
project  the  changes  posed  by  high  level 
supersonic  flight  is  being  imdertaken  by 
this  or  any  other  country,  even  though, 
as  noted  by  atmospheric  scientists  at  a 
conference  in  Stockholm  last  summer, 
such  a  study  could  be  done  for  something 
like  $20  million,  just  about  one  twentieth 
of  the  sum  we  are  proposing  to  spend  in 
the  military  procurement  bill  for  the 
F-15  fighter. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  and  Russian 
commercial  SSTs  are  about  to  become 
operational,  posing  the  beginning  of  the 
worldwide  flirhts. 

Then,  according  to  a  recent  news- 
paper report,  Russia  is  designing  a  new 


supersonic  bomber  which  appears  to  in- 
clude the  same  engine  as  that  coimtry's 
SST. 

Now,  in  this  mllittuT  procurement  bill, 
we  are  proposing  to  push  along  three 
new  supersonic  aircriJt,  all  with  high- 
level  flight  capabilities,  all  with  engines 
that  will  produce  the  oxides  of  nitrogoi, 
the  hydrocarbons  and  other  contami- 
nants, all  of  which  have  caused  such 
grave  concern  for  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  atmosphere. 

TTie  preliminary  environmental  im- 
pact studies  on  these  three  aircraft  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  dangers,  citing 
some  technical  improvements,  actual  or 
envisioned,  then  concluding,  as  the  P-14 
statement  does,  that  the  planes  will  cause 
"no  additional  adverse  environmental 
effects,  as  compared  to  present  systems." 
In  effect,  they  are  saying  that  based  on 
the  environmental  standards  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  past,  these  planes  will  be  no 
worse  polluters  than  previous  ones. 

The  draft  statement  on  the  B-1  bomb- 
er, an  aircraft  which  apparently  will 
have  a  mission  and  design  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  planned  new  Russian 
bomber,  says  the  Air  Force  will  "plan  to 
support  programs  which  will  provide 
stratosphere  water  vapor  measurements; 
monitor  particular  concentrations  in  the 
regions  where  high-altitude  aircraft  are 
currently  operating  as  compared  to  re- 
gions where  no  such  flights  occur;  and 
which  will  provide  benchmsu-k  measure- 
ments of  other  constituents  of  the  strat- 
osphere to  measure  future  changes 
against." 

The  key  word  is  "support."  The  Air 
Force  will  "support"  such  a  program.  But 
who  is  actually  going  to  do  the  program? 
We  still  do  not  know.  We  still  do  not  have 
the  answer  from  the  Air  Force,  the  Presi- 
dent's (Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
or  from  any  other  agency. 

We  still  do  not  have  any  assurances 
that  the  serious  upper  atmospheric  pol- 
lution questions  with  worldwide  implica- 
tions are  going  to  be  answered  before  we 
or  any  other  country  launch  additional 
supersonic,  high  flying  aircraft  into  the 
fragile  environment  of  the  tUanosphere. 
Once  again,  we  are  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  with  our  new  tech- 
nology. Once  again,  we  are  forging 
ahead  with  hardware  development  with- 
out anything  other  than  rhetorical  ges- 
tures to  the  environmental  consequences 
which  may  result  from  the  development 
of  the  program. 

When  are  we  going  to  leam  that  the 
environmental  considerations  cannot  be 
an  afterthought  for  a  successful  Federal 
program?  They  must  be  built  in  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  process,  which  is 
exacHy  what  the  section  102  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  are  designed  to  achieve,  and 
which  is  a  major  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment today. 

Finally,  there  is  the  continuing  prob- 
lem of  sonic  booms  generated  by  military 
aircraft  in  this  coimtry.  In  addition  to 
the  long  standing  questions  about  the 
sonic  booms'  impact  on  urbem  cu*eas,  and 
on  the  well-beiivg  of  pe(«)le,  there  is  the 
question  of  their  effects  on  the  natural 
environment  itself. 
Recently,  George  Hartzog,  Director  of 


the  National  Park  Service,  pointed  out 
in  a  congressional  statement  that  from 
January  1967  through  March  1971  more 
than  5,000  sonic  booms  have  been  re- 
corded over  national  park  syst«n  areas 
from  Everglades  National  Park  in  Florida 
to  Olympic  National  Park  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Washington  State. 

In  Canyon  de  c:!helly  Naticmal  Monu- 
ment in  Arizona,  overhanging  rock  which 
di^odged  after  sonic  shock  waves  hit 
the  area  demolished  an  emcient  Indian 
ruin  Military  airplanes  broke  the  sound 
barrier  over  the  monument  83  times  in 
a  4-month  period. 

In  the  area  of  the  Mesa  Verde  Indian 
cliff  dwellings  iri  New  Mexico,  the  face 
of  a  cliff  slid  away  shortiy  after  military 
plane  sonic  booms  had  hit  the  area.  In 
Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument  south 
of  Mesa  Verde,  containing  perhaps  the 
greatest  concentration  of  Indian  ruins 
of  the  pueblo  type  in  the  Southwest,  485 
booms  have  been  recorded  during  the  last 
4  years. 

And  Death  Valley  National  Monument 
has  been  bombarded  with  hundreds  of 
sonic  booms  as  military  aircraft  "buzz" 
the  area  flying  below  sea  level,  only  100 
or  so  feet  above  the  ground. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Na- 
tiomd  Park  Service  statement  to  Congress 
reporting  the  damages  to  national  parks 
from  the  sonic  booms  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  investi- 
gations by  my  staff  Indicate  that  no  en- 
vironmental impact  studies  have  been 
conducted  to  measin^  the  effect  of  these 
sonic  booms  on  our  national  parks  and 
to  find  ways  to  eliminate  the  threat  of 
deunage  to  priceless  archeologlcal  and 
natuitd  resources,  despite  years  of  pro- 
tests to  the  Air  Force  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

All  three  planes  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  amaidment  will  generate  scaaic 
booms,  and  the  two  Air  Force  planes  par- 
ticularly will  probably  be  generating 
them  in  the  same  areas  of  the  country 
as  current  and  past  Air  Force  flights. 

Yet  there  is  no  indication  from  the 
draft  environmental  impact  statements 
that  any  environmental  studies  on  sonic 
boom  damage  to  the  parks  are  being 
conducted  or  that  the  Air  Force  has  any 
intention  of  taking  steps  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 

Congress  should  use  this  opportunity 
to  insist  that  an  environmental  impact 
study  on  this  problem  be  started  im- 
mediately and  that  the  Air  Force  be  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  the  results. 
In  simi,  it  is  time  we  acted  to  make 
Federal  agencies  comply  with  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  It  Ls  a  historic 
law,  that  could  serve  as  <Hie  of  the  most 
effective  tools  we  have  in  restoring  and 
protecting  the  quality  of  the  envirtwi- 
ment  hi  this  country. 

But  for  the  act  to  have  a  meaningful 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  environ- 
mental poUcies  of  the  Nation,  it  must  be 
enforced.  And  if  we  do  not  require  com- 
pUance  with  the  act  at  this  key  deci- 
sionmaking point,  the  vote  oa  the  Senate 
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or  House  floor,  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  It  will  be  done  anywhere  else.     • 

By  requiring  compUaJice  now,  we  will 
be  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  act, 
which  is  to  assure  that  the  enormous 
potential  of  Pederal  programs  co  affect 
the  environment  Is  going  to  be  used  to 
protect  it.  not  to  help  destroy  It. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent to  have  printed  In  the  Recors  an 
article  dealing  with  this  subject  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoes, 
as  follows: 

SouiT,  BUT  Thxbb's  Still  Mou  To  Sat  ok 
TH«  SST 

Oxygeo — O, — U  a  colorless  gas  whose  pres- 
ence on  the  surface  of  the  earth  sustains 
human  life.  The  addition  of  a  single  atom 
of  oxygen  creates  oeone,  a  faintly  bluish  gas 
whose  presence  In  the  stratosphere  protects 
aU  forms  of  life  from  the  lethal  ultraviolet 
rays  of  the  sun.  There  has  been  new  concern 
of  late  that  this  ozone  barrier  might  be  seri- 
ously eroded  by  a  new  technological  develop- 
ment— the  supersonic  transport 

One  of  the  early  arguments  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  SST's,  which  must  fly  in  this 
region  to  be  economically  viable,  was  that 
nitric  oxide  from  their  exhaust  would  set  In 
motion  a  series  of  chemical  reactions  that 
would  deplete  the  ozone  layer  of  the  strat- 
osphere. 

With  less  ozone  to  absorb  the  damaging 
wavelengths  of  solar  ultraviolet,  it  was  said, 
enough  of  that  radiation  would  reach  the 
earth  to  Increase  the  Incidence  of  skin 
cancer. 

ESTIMATES   CALLXO    WKONG 

Specialists  in  atmospheric  chemistry  dis- 
missed this  problem  on  the  ground  that  the 
nitric  oxide  effect  would  be  of  minor  Impor- 
tance. Last  month,  however,  a  leading  au- 
thority In  the  field.  Dr.  Harold  Johnston  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  re- 
ported privately  to  the  White  Hovise  that 
these  estimates  were  In  error. 

Dr.  Johnston,  who  Is  credited  with  being 
the  first  (19S0)  to  measure  the  rate  at  which 
nitric  oxide  breaks  down  ozone,  estimated 
that  a  fieet  of  500  SST's.  operating  an  aver- 
age of  seven  hours  a  day  (which  had  been 
predicted  by  1986),  could  reduce  the  ozone 
content  of  the  atmosphere  by  half  within 
lees  than  a  year.  As  a  result,  he  says,  "all 
animals  of  the  world  (except,  of  course,  those 
that  wore  protective  goggles)  would  be 
blinded  If  they  lived  out  of  doors  during 
the  daytime." 

This  would  occur,  according  to  his  anal- 
ysis, even  for  those  who  never  looked  up. 
The  reason  is  that  from  laboratory  experi- 
ments It  Is  known  that  atmospheric  mol- 
ecules strongly  deflect,  or  scatter,  ultraviolet 
rays,  which  during  daylight  would  therefore 
strike  the  eyes  from  all  directions. 

Some  of  his  associates  at  Berkeley  believe 
the  searing  ultraviolet  would  also  kill  all 
plants  except  thoee  under  water.  Without 
land  plants  It  would  be  difficult  for  land  ani- 
mals, Including  man,  to  survive. 

When  news  of  Dr.  Johnston's  estimates 
became  known.  Senator  Edmxind  S.  Muskie 
of  Maine,  in  a  speech  at  the  United  Nations 
on  May  21,  urged  that  no  other  nation  fiy 
the  SST's  untU  their  effect  on  the  ozone 
layer  could  be  determined  by  some  interna- 
tional group.  "We  cannot  afford  to  let  one 
nation  decide  for  all  mankind."  he  said.  He 
spoke  at  the  opening  of  a  privately  organized 
conference  on  environmental  protection  that 
took  place  shortly  after  the  Senate,  for  the 
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second  time,  had  votei>  down  funds  for  the 
American  SST. 

The  issue  was  highlighted  last  week  as 
the  new  Soviet  and  Anglo-French  SST's  both 
flew  over  ParU  -•£  pArt  of  the  Air  Show 
there.  The  Soviet  craft  reportedly  was  qtUeter 
and  produced  less  smoke  than  the  Anglo- 
Prench  Concorde.  However,  nitric  oxide  Is 
exi>ected  to  be  an  Inevitable  product  of  SST 
fuel  burning.  It  is  estimated  that  each  SST 
would  dump  one  ton  of  nitric  oxide  per  hour 
Into  the  stratosphere. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  has  been  raised 
against  Dr.  Johnston's  calculations  Is  that 
they  do  not  take  sufficiently  Into  account 
the  possibility  that  some  nitric  oxide,  pro- 
duced by  automobUes,  Industry  and  aircraft 
at  lower  levels,  is  already  "leaking"  into  the 
stratosphere.  If  this  has  occurred  without 
any  noticeable  effect  on  the  oaone  layer,  it 
Is  argued,  then  the  Johnston  calculations 
must  be  revised,  it  was  apparently  because 
of  such  criticism  that  publication  of  his  re- 
port on  this  subject  In  the  Journal  Science 
has  been  delayed. 

Dr.  Johnston  answers  his  critics  by  say- 
ing that  his  calculations  have  taken  such 
considerations  into  account,  using  a  "full 
range"  of  possible  stratospheric  conditions 
In  terms  of  temperature  and  various  concen- 
trations of  oxygen  atoms  and  nitrogen  oxides 
He  found  the  role  of  nitric  oxide  in  breakinn 
down  ozone  to  be  "a  major  one  at  virtually 
all  of  these  variables." 

The  stratosphere  is  largely  isolated  from 
the  lower  atmosphere,  or  "troposphere  "  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  ozone.  As  the  ozone 
absorbs  solar  ultraviolet,  it  is  heated  mak- 
ing the  stratosphere  warmer  than  the'  layers 
of  air  below  it.  When  hot  air  lies  below  cold 
air  the  warmer  air  tends  to  rise  Into  the  cool- 
er layer.  However,  when  the  reverse  situation 
exists— a  so-called  temperature  inversion— 
the  cold  air  cannot  push  up  through  the 
warmer  layer,  which  serves  as  a  lid 

Por  this  reason  the  stratosphere  is  pro- 
tected from  the  turbulence  below— except 
when  giant  thunderheads  break  through  the 
barrier.  Thus  stratospheric  air  makes  for 
smooth  flying  and  is  very  dry. 

-The  SSTs.  to  be  efficient,  must  fly  at  a 
height  of  12  or  13  miles,  where  thin  air  of- 
fers little  reslsunce.  At  present  only  a  few 
planes  such  as  the  SR^71  reconnaissance 
craft,  fly  that  high.  The  Jet  airliners  now  In 
operation  do  not  fly  at  thU  height  because 
they  are  most  efficient  at  alUtudes  of  from 
flve  to  seven  mlln. 

Ozone  exists  primarily  in  the  lower  stratos- 
phere, from  10  to  30  miles  aloft,  because  of  a 
series  of  chemical  reactions  that  are  continu- 
ously creating  and  destroying  the  substance. 
It  is  the  delicate  balance  of  these  reactions 
that  accounts  for  the  continued  presence  of 
this  vital  gas. 

As  ultraviolet  light  penetrates  the  highest 
part  of  the  stratosphere  from  30  to  76  miles 
above  the  earth,  the  rays  of  shortest  wave- 
lengths are  absorbed  by  oxygen  gas.  In  this 
process  the  oxygen  molecules  are  split  Into 
individual  oxygen  atoms. 

The  surviving  ultraviolet  then  penetrates 
the  region  between  10  and  30  mUes  up,  where 
ozone  absorbs  the  remaining  lethal  wave- 
lengths, in  this  process  the  three-atom  ozone 
molecules  are  split  into  oxygen  gas  molecules 
and  Individual  oxygen  atoms. 

The  ozone  is  replenished  by  a  reverse  reac- 
tion in  which  single  oxygen  atoms  merge  with 
the  two-atom  oxygen  molecules  to  form 
ozone.  The  process  requires  the  presence  of 
v)me  other  atom  or  molecule  to  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst. 

Nitric  oxide  would  rob  oeone  of  one  oxygen 
atom,  converting  It  Into  oxygen  gas,  which 
cannot  serve  as  a  complete  ultraviolet  shield 
In  this  reaction  the  nitric  oxide  becomes  ni- 
trogen dioxide,  with  two  oxygen  atoms,  but 
another  reaction  quickly  converts  it  back  Into 
nitric  oxide,  and  thus  It  Is  ready  to  attack 
vu>ther  otsone  molecule. 
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In  this  way.  Dr.  Johnston  believes  SST 
exhaust  would  first  wipe  out  virtually  aU 
ozone  in  the  lower  stratosphere,  wnere  the 
planes  would  operate.  The  nitric  oxide  then 
would  slowly  diffuse  up  through  the  re«t  of 
the  oeone  region,  continuing  to  deplete  it 
even  U  an  alarmed  world  suddenly  called  a 
halt  to  SST  flights. 

PredlcUons  of  what  would  happen  If  the 
ozone  were  sharply  depleted  are  made  more 
uncertain  by  the  role  of  ozone  Itaelf  in  heat- 
ing the  stratosphere  and  thus  keeping  it  iso- 
lated from  the  turbulence  below.  It  would 
be  dlfflciUt  to  assess  the  effect  on  whether. 
climate,  and  rates  of  ozone  production  if  this 
heating  broke  down  and  a  great  deal  of 
stormy  weather  reached  into  that  region. 

Another  difficulty  in  asseeslng  the  daziget 
lies  in  using  laboratory  flndlngs  to  deter- 
mine what  would  happen  in  the  stratosphere 
whose  conditions  are  difficult  to  reproduce—^ 
and  not  fully  known.  In  any  case  the  argu- 
ment :b  a  reminder  that  some  of  the  factors 
that  make  the  world  habitable  for  all  higher 
forms  of  life  are  fragUe.  Their  care  and  sus- 
tenance must  be  mastered  before  we  endan- 
ger thba  survival — and  our  own. 


ExHiBrr  1 
Wn.L  THx  World  s  SST's  Daivx  Us  All 
Ondergrocnd? 
(By  Claire  Sterling) 
Rome. — Now  that  Science  magazine  (In  Its 
August  issue)    has  finally  decided  to  pub- 
lish one  expert's  chllUng  view  of  the  matter- 
he   beUeves    all    living   creatures   may   have 
to  go  underground  or  be  blinded  once  super- 
sonic transport  really  gets  going.  In  about  16 
years— it  might  help  to  know  what  others 
think. 

The  expert,  rated  among  the  best,  is  Dr. 
Harold  Johnston  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley.  He  was  challenged 
sharply  at  an  international  Study  of  Man's 
Impact  on  the  Climate  (SMIC)  in  Stockholm 
this  summer,  by  30  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished scientists. 

Dr.  Johnston  has  been  studying  the  effects 
of  nitric  oxide  on  ozone  on  and  off  for  20 
years.  His  report,  presented  privately  to  the 
White  House  and  leaked  to  The  New  York 
Times  last  spring  whUe  the  editors  of  Sci- 
ence were  trying  to  make  up  their  minds 
about  printing  it,  appears  to  have  surprised 
If  not  stunned  the  scientific  oommunlty.  If 
he  is  right,  the  hydrogen  bomb  vcould  have 
nothing  on  the  Brttlsh-Prench  Concorde  and 
Russian  Tupolev-144  as  a  fast  vray  to  finish 
off  the  planet. 

Ozone  is  what  makes  the  sky  blue  and 
saves  us  from  fatal  radiation.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  kindly  gas  absorbing  the  sun's  ultra- 
violet rays  from  10  to  30  miles  above  our 
heads  we  would  be  done  for.  Already,  white 
people  are  increasingly  vulnearble  to  skin 
cancer  as  they  near  the  Equator,  where  the 
sun's  rays  are  more  direct.  A  mere  drop  of 
one  per  cent  in  the  atmosphere's  ozone  con- 
tent would  Increase  radiation  eight  times  as 
much  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  ozone  Itself 
is  so  "exciUble"  that  it  can  go  to  pieces  on 
exposure  even  to  flve  parts  per  billion  of 
some  substances. 

Nitric  oxide  is  one  of  those  substances. 
The  air  is  full  of  it  already,  from  factory 
smokestocks  and  the  exhausts  of  cars  and 
planes.  But  that  kind  simply  goes  Into  the 
subsonic  troposphere,  where  it  may  drift 
away  in  days  or  weeks.  Supersonic  aircraft 
are  the  flrst  to  put  nitric  oxide  directly  Into 
the  more  rarlfled  stratosphere,  where  It 
oould  Unger  for  years.  Furthermore,  these 
aircraft  cruise  at  about  a  la-mlle  altitude. 
Just  where  the  ozone  layer  Is  thickest.  By 
latest  estimates,  a  single  commercial  strato- 
Uner  will  emit  a  ton  an  hour  of  nitric  oxide 
In  flight,  each  would  fly  four  to  seven  hours 
daUy,  and  even  if  Congress  has  killed  off  the 
American    Boeing    version    for   good,    there 
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might  be  a  global  fleet  of  500  to  1.000  SSTs 
aloft  by  1986,  or  soon  after.  In  other  words. 
SSTs  would  be  dumping  up  to  7.000  tons  a 
day  of  nitric  oxide  into  the  stratosphere , 
where  flve  parts  per  bUllon  In  volume  are 
theoretically  enough  to  upset  the  ozone 
equlllbrtum  within  a  year,  and  even  half  of 
one  part  per  billion  oould  do  it  In  a  decade. 
Dr.  Johnston,  the  flrst  to  measure  this 
breakdown  process  In  the  laboratory,  calcu- 
lates that  600  SSTS  flying  an  average  7  hours 
in  every  34  could  cut  the  atmoephere's  oeone 
content  by  half  in  lees  than  12  months. 
What's  more,  the  same  nitric  oxide  ooiild  re- 
form after  demollahlng  an  oeone  molecule 
and  go  on  demolishing  them  one  after  an- 
other m  an  Irreversible  process.  By  then  It 
would  hardly  matter  though,  since  Dr.  John- 
ston predicts  that  with  even  haU  the  ozone 
gone  "all  animals  of  the  world  (except,  of 
course,  those  that  wore  protective  goggles) 
would  be  blinded  If  they  Uved  out  of  dooie 
during  the  daytime."  Some  of  his  associates 
at  Berkeley  believe  practlcaUy  all  plant  life 
would  die  off  too. 

To  a  man.  scientists  at  last  July's  elite 
Stockholm  conference  refused  to  accept  this. 
Meet  of  them  had  attended  a  conference  al- 
most as  Illustrious  on  environmental  pollu- 
tion (SCEP)  the  previous  summer,  where  Dr. 
Johnston  had  refxised  to  accept  their  con- 
culslon  that  SSTs  woxild  catise  such  small 
ozone  changes  as  to  be  "not  relevant  In  con- 
siderations of  man's  Impact  on  climate."  In 
the  intervening  year,  they  concluded  at 
Stockholm  with  a  pointed  snub  for  their  now 
absent  colleague,  "no  new  Information  has 
been  developed  to  appreciably  alter  the  SCEP 
Judgment." 

In  fact,  some  tantalizing  information  has 
turned  up  that  seemingly  confirms  It.  Inas- 
much as  pollutant  gases  like  nitric  oxide  are 
known  to  "leak"  eventually  from  troposphere 
to  stratosphere,  they  should  preeimiably  be 
breaking  down  the  ozone  right  now.  But  a 
large  majority  of  the  world's  weather  stations 
repwrt  that  ozone  has  actually  been  Increas- 
ing in  the  stratosphere  over  the  last  decade. 
Nobody  knows  whether  the  ca\ises  are  nat- 
ural or  man-made;  as  SMIC  experts  observed, 
we  had  better  find  out.  Nevertheless,  the 
phenomenon  could  scarcely  be  said  to  bear 
out  Dr.  Johnston's  theory. 

The  trouble  with  his  flndlngs,  tuxiordlng  to 
SMIC  scientists,  was  that  all  his  work  was 
done  In  the  laboratory.  Neither  he  nor  any- 
body else  has  done  any  sampling  in  the 
stratosphere.  Our  knowledge  of  conditions 
there  is,  accordingly,  meager:  how  much  of 
what  substances  are  to  be  found,  how  fast 
they  act  on  each  other  chemically,  and  above 
all,  what  forces  carry  them  where,  at  what 
speed,  under  which  conditions.  Until  we 
can  be  sure  of  this  transport  pattern  espe- 
cially, we  can  be  sure  of  nothing.  In  effect,  ex- 
plained a  SMIC  expert,  the  Berkeley  exper- 
iment might  be  described  as  a  test  of  care- 
fully measured  gases  In  a  perfectly  sealed 
box;  the  reality  would  be  more  like  a  slatted 
vegetable  crate  in  which  the  gases  might  be 
moved  up,  down,  sideways — or  out — by  the 
air  blowing  through  It. 

To  anybody  standing  above  this  particu- 
lar fray,  what  leaps  to  mind  is  not  so  much 
one  scientist's  capacity  for  error  as  a  kind  of 
neo-neanderthal  Ignorance  on  the  subject  in 
general.  Who  would  have  thought  It  possi- 
ble. In  this  age  of  research  and  devolpment 
with  billions  of  dollars  already  Invested  in 
supersonic  transpKsrt  and  both  the  Concorde 
and  Tupolev  very  nearly  operational,  that 
not  a  single  American.  British,  French  or 
Russian  scientist  has  yet  gotten  off  his  labo- 
ratory stool  and  gone  out  to  do  some  rele- 
vant sampling  In  the  stratosphere?  Military 
SSTs  have  been  fiylng  In  and  out  of  It  for 
some  time  after  all:  and  the  cost  of  adequate 
testing  would  be  almost  laughable  compared 
with  the  amount  spent  on  the  SSTs  them- 
selves. SMIC  delegates  think  It  should  not 
ru'i  to  much  more  than  $20  million. 


Though  any  scientist  will  tell  you  how  ur- 
gent such  research  Is — those  In  Stockholm 
considered  It  indispensable  before  SSTs  start 
flying  commercially — none  of  the  aircraft  in- 
dustries Involved,  or  their  sponsoring  gov- 
ernments, has  yet  made  a  move  to  put  up 
the  money.  Before  we  flnd  ourselves  groping 
sightlessly  around  a  lifeless  planet.  It  would 
be  nice  to  think  that  at  least  one  of  them 
might. 


EXBXBIT    3 

Thx  Phoblem  op  Sonic  Booms  in 
THZ  National  Pauc  Ststuc 
Sonic  booms  caused  by  military  aircraft 
have  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 
National  Park  Service  since  1968.  In  the 
summer  and  fall  of  that  year,  aeven  damage 
was  Inflicted  upon  prehistoric  Indian  rulna 
and  geologic  formations  In  National  Park 
areas  located  in  the  Southwest  region  of  the 
country. 

In  Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Monument, 
Arizona,  overhanging  rock,  dislodged  after 
sonic  boom  shock  waves  In  August  and  Octo- 
ber of  1966,  demolished  an  ancient  Indian 
ruin  In  Canyon  del  Muerto.  Military  airplanes 
broke  the  sound  barrier  over  the  Monument 
83  times  between  August  11  and  December 
22,  1966. 

At  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park,  Utah,  on 
October  12,  1966,  some  16  tons  of  dirt  was 
found  to  have  fallen  from  a  geological  forma- 
tion near  the  bottom  of  Navajo  Loop  Trail 
following  three  sharp  sonic  booms. 

Sonic  boom  incidents  have  not,  however, 
been  restricted  to  the  Southwest  area  of  the 
United  SUtee.  From  January.  1967,  through 
March,  1971,  more  than  5,000  sonic  booms 
have  been  recorded  over  National  Park  Sys- 
tem areas  ranging  from  Everglades  National 
Park,  Florida,  to  Olympic  National  Park,  In 
the  northwest  section  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

One  of  the  Park  areas  most  heavily  bom- 
barded by  sonic  booms  is  Death  Valley  Na- 
tional Monument,  California-Nevada,  which 
has  recorded  over  900  such  Incldehts  over  the 
past  four  years.  As  recently  as  February  17. 
1971,  a  sonic  boom  broke  21  windows  at  Fur- 
nace Inn,  and  flve  windows  at  Stove  Pipe 
Wells  Village.  When  the  concessioner  called  a 
nearby  Air  Force  Base  to  complain,  he  was 
told  to  supply  the  number  of  the  plane.  Park 
rangers  at  the  Monument  recorded  11  sonic 
booms  between  8:30  am.  and  3:30  pjn.  on 
that  date. 

In  addition  to  sonic  booms.  Death  Valley 
National  Monument  has  been  plagued  for 
several  years  by  low-flying  military  aircraft 
operating  below  sea-level  In  the  Furnace 
Creek  area.  In  April,  1969,  for  example, 
rangers  reported  10  Incidents  of  military  air- 
craft flying  100  to  800  feet  above  the  ground. 
Between  600  and  700  such  below  sea-level 
"buzzing"  Incidents  has  occurred  during  the 
past  three  years  at  Death  Valley. 

On  numerous  occasions,  NPS  personnel 
have  reported  these  Incidents  to  near-by  Air 
Force  bases,  either  by  phone  or  letter  In  an 
effort  to  trace  the  source  of  the  sonic  booms. 
or  the  low-flying  planes.  In  moat  Instances 
this  has  been  a^  exercise  In  futility  because 
military  officials  have  required  positive  iden- 
tification by  ntmibers,  of  Individual  planes 
before  taking  any  action.  Such  identifica- 
tion of  planes — by  the  numbers  has  usually 
been  Impossible  due  either  to  the  speed  of 
the  low-fiylng  aircraft  or  the  high  altitude 
of  planes  producing  sonic  booms.  There  Is 
no  question,  however,  that  they  are  mili- 
tary planes  because  civilian  aircraft  do  not 
have  supersonic  capacity. 

Reports  from  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
state  that  sonic  booms  strong  enough  to 
shake  buildings  and  rattle  windows  have 
been  occurring  on  an  average  of  four  to  six 
times  a  month  dtirtng  the  past  few  years.  In 
one  three -month  period  in  the  latter  part  of 
1967  some  15  sonic  booms  were  recorded.  Be- 


cause of  the  great  concentration  of  prebls- 
tortc  Indian  cliff  dwellings  In  Mesa  Verde,  we 
are  greatly  coxtcemed  that  the  continuation 
of  sonic  booms  of  auch  Intensity  wUl  dam- 
age these  fragile  prehistoric  structures. 

Chaco  Canyon  National  Monument,  south 
of  Mesa  Verde  In  New  Mexico,  contains  per- 
haps the  greatest  concentration  of  Indian 
ruins  of  the  pueblo  type  in  the  Southwest. 
A  total  of  485  sonic  booms  have  been  re- 
corded at  this  Monument  during  the  period 
1967-71. 

The  Superintendent  of  Chaco  Canyon  re- 
ported that  "on  January  25.  1971,  the  Mon- 
ument experienced  the  loudest  and  most  ■•- 
vere  sonic  booms  I've  ev«  beard.  It  shook 
windows  for  several  seconds  and  sounded  like 
a  dynamite  blast."  No  dramatic  example  of 
severe  structural  damage  was  noted.  However. 
with  continued  sonic  boom  bombardment  of 
this  nature  occurring  in  Mesa  Verde,  Can- 
yon de  Chelly.  Chaco  Canyon  and  other  Park 
areas  In  the  vicinity,  we  believe  that  the 
fragile  walls  of  Indian  ruins  are  being  stead- 
ily weakened. 

wnile  there  has  been  no  documented  dam- 
age to  Mesa  Verde  Indian  cliff  dwellings  di- 
rectly attributable  to  a  single  sonic  boom  In- 
cident, extensive  damage  was  caused  to  the 
face  of  a  cliff  In  the  Park  on  February  21, 
1968,  by  a  rock  aUde  that  followed  two  se- 
vere sonic  booms  In  the  Park.  The  sonic 
booms  were  noted  at  11:30  am.  and  3:80 
p.m.,  followed  by  the  rock  slide  at  4:15  pjn.. 
which  closed  Point  Lookout  Rocul  and  coet 
some  $45,000  to  repair. 

Following  the  documented  damage  at  Bryce 
Canyon  and  Canyon  de  Chelly  In  1966,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  expreesed  Its  con- 
cern to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Faroe.  The 
Air  Force  response  suggested  that  the  matter 
be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
In  subsequent  letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  from  SujMsrtntendents  of 
National  Park  areas  to  Commanding  Officers 
of  military  basee,  we  have  renewed  our  ex- 
pressions of  concern  and  our  requests  that 
steps  be  taken  to  reduce  the  impact  of  sonic 
booms  upon  National  Park  resources. 

The  effecttvenees  of  theee  effort*  has  been 
dlmlnlebed,  however,  by  the  Insistence  of  the 
military  that  positive  Identification  be  eetab- 
Uahed  on  individual  aircraft.  Unking  them  to 
specific  sonic  booms,  and/ or  low-level,  hl^- 
speed  fllghta. 

Low  level,  high-speed  flights  by  military 
aircraft  also  constitute  a  continuing  safety 
hazard  to  visitors  and  facilities  at  some  rec- 
reation areas.  Lake  Mead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Nevada-Arizona,  for  example,  ex- 
periences some  150  to  200  such  lUghte  per 
year.  Since  1958,  at  Lake  Mead,  there  have 
been  several  Incidents  involving  military  air- 
craft Including  one  fatal  crash,  two  totally 
demolished  aircraft,  the  cutting  of  high  volt- 
age power  llnee  over  Lake  Mohave  and  two 
forced  landings  of  helicopters  In  visitor  park- 
ing lots. 

Sonic  booms  also  are  a  problem  in  natural 
areas  of  the  NaUonal  Park  System.  At  Grand 
Teton  NaUonal  Park,  for  example,  30  sonic 
boom  Incidents  were  recorded  during  the 
period  May  25,  1970,  to  May  25,  1971.  Windows 
in  the  Park  headquarters  building  at  Mooee, 
have  been  broken  on  several  occasions  by 
sonic  boom  shock  waves.  Park  officials  report 
that  sonic  booms  have  increased  In  numbers 
and  intensity  since  February,  1971.  Coinci- 
dent with  this  pattern  has  been  an  Increase 
m  the  number  of  avalanches. 

Officials  at  Grand  Teton  and  Yellowstone 
National  Parks  also  are  ooncemed  about  the 
potential  for  harm  to  birds  and  wildlife  from 
the  repeated  breaking  of  the  sound  barrier 
above  neetlng  areas  and  the  range  habitat. 
More  than  100  sonic  booms  were  recorded  at 
Yellowstone  National  Park  during  1967-68. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  proposed  amendment  No.  418,  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  fiscal  year 
1972  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  in 
connection  with  the  Navy  F-14  aircraft 
program  and  the  Air  Force  F-15  and  B-1 
aircraft  programs  until  after  >  a  final 
environmental  impact  statement  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  section  102 
(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  reviewed  by  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

I  would  like  to  state  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment,  not  because  I 
am  not  in  full  and  complete  accord  with 
the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  Eln- 
vironmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  among  its  strongest  sup- 
porters, I  voted  for  it.  and  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  legislation  on  this 
subject.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  Eu:ted 
diligently  in  implementing  that  act,  as  I 
will  explain  in  detail,  and  that  they  have 
complied  with  the  intent  of  this  act  as 
it  has  been  Interpreted  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Q\iallty  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Moreover,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  seriously  interfere  with 
all  of  these  programs,  which  are  among 
our  highest  priority  defense  programs. 
They  are  all  underway  and  involve  num- 
erous contracts  that  are  already  In  ef- 
fect. In  fact,  this  amendment  would 
force  contract  termination  £u;tions  to  be 
taken  with  disastrous  results  to  these 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  broad  issue  in- 
volved In  the  amendment  proposed  by 
my  able  colleague  from  Wisconsin  is  not 
new.  It  is  one  that  was  raised  last  year 
by  Senator  Pkoxicire  when  he  pro- 
posed Amendment  No.  808  to  the  fiscal 
1971  military  procurement  authorization 
bill — and  was  defeated.  It  was  raised  re- 
cent'v  by  Senator  Nklsok  when  the  Sen- 
ate C5n5idered  the  fiscal  year  1972  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act,  and 
it  was  defeated  by  almost  a  2-to-l 
majority. 

Prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
the  military  construction  bill.  Senator 
Nelson  stated  his  intent  on  every  appro- 
priation and  authorization  bill,  in  which 
an  environmental  impact  statement  was 
required  by  law,  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  provide  that  moneys  may  not  be  spent 
on  such  projects  until  such  time  as  im- 
pact statements  are  filed  in  compliance 
with  the  law.  He  stated  also  that  he  in- 
tended to  request  a  rollcall  vote  in  each 
case  where  there  is  na  compliance  with 
the  law. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  wUI  be  several  additional 
amendments  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  this  same  matter 
covering  other  specific  programs  which 
are  subject  to  the  Environmental  Act.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  at  this  time  to  come  to  gripe 
with  the  overall  problem  and.  If  possible, 
dispose  of  it  once  and  for  all.  This  would 
save  the  valuable,  limited  time  of  the 
Souite  which  \b  being  hard  presaed  to 
act  on  a  large  body  of  Important  legisla- 


tion which  still  faces -this  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Presidait,  I  pro- 
pose to  treat  this  issue  in  depth  and  will 
undertake  at  this  time  to  address  every 
aspect  of  the  problem,  not  only  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  three  aircraft  systems  that 
have  been  idoitified  in  the  amendment, 
but  also  to  three  other  programs  which 
I  imderstand  wlU  be  the  subject  of  sepa- 
rate amendments.  These  latter  pro- 
grams are  the  Army  Safeguard  program, 
the  Navy  Sanguine  program,  and  the  Air 
Force  high-energy  laser  program.  My 
discussion  will  address  the  history  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 

1969,  which  I  will  refer  to  as  NEPA,  from 
the  time  of  its  enactment,  through  the 
various  actions  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  responsible  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  are  charged  with  its  imple- 
mentation, and  as  it  affects  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

These  environmental  statements  are 
very  complex  documents.  They  require 
in  many  instances  great  amounts  of 
scientific  and  technical  study  and  re- 
view. They  cannot  be  prepared  in  a  mat- 
ter of  days,  weeks,  or,  in  some  cases,  even 
months.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  as 
we  review  the  history  of  the  statements 
in  question. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  one  draft 
statement  to  demonstrate  the  amount  of 
work  which  was  done  on  Project 
Sanguine  in  compliance  with  the  act. 
This  volume  contains  almost  550  single- 
spaced  pages.  What  better  evidence  is 
there  of  the  seriousness  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  this  problem? 

To  fully  imderstand  the  issues  in- 
volved, it  is  necessary  to  review  the  his- 
tory of  the  NEPA  and  its  implemen- 
tation within  the  executive  branch,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  legislative  items. 

NEPA  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
the  first  of  January  1970.  The  act  estab- 
lished a  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. It  also  contained  a  section  102(2)  (c) . 
which  is  the  one  involved  in  the  pending 
amendment,  but  required  environmental 
statements  on  certain  types  of  Federal 
actions.  That  section  of  the  law  requires 
the  responsible  Federal  official  to  Include 
in  every  recommendation  or  report  on 
proposals  for  legislation,  and  other  ma- 
jor Federal  actions  significantiy  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment, a  detailed  statement  relating  to 
the  environmental  impacts  that  would 
result  from  the  actions.  He  is  required  to 
consult  with  and  obtain  comments  of  any 
Federal  agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by 
law  or  special  expertise  with  respect  to 
any  environmental  Impact  of  the  action 
prior  to  making  the  environmental  state- 
ment. This  section  of  the  law  is  the  basic 
requirement  for  the  enviroiunental  state- 
ments with  which  we  are  concerned.  I 
should  emphasize  that,  while  the  law  re- 
quires the  filing  of  a  statement.  It  makes 
no  distinction  between  a  draft  statement 
and  a  final  statement. 

Executive  Order  11514  of  March  4, 

1970.  provided  for  the  Implementation 
of  NEPA  within  the  executive  branch. 
The  Executive  order  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility for  guidance  oa  the  preraration 
of    environmental    statements    to    the 


Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  I  ask 
imanimous  consoit  that,  at  this  point, 
the  text  of  this  Executive  order  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
ExEcunvE  Oksek  11514 — Protbctiom  or  En- 
hancement or  ENVmONMENTAl,  QnAUTT 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
National  Enviroiunental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(Public  Law  91-190.  approved  January  1, 
1970),  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  Policy.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
shall  provide  leadership  in  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  en- 
vironment to  sustain  and  enrich  human  life. 
Federal  agencies  shall  initiate  measures 
needed  to  direct  their  policies,  plans  and 
programs  so  as  to  meet  national  environ- 
mental goals.  The  Council  on  Environmental 
QuaUty.  throiigh  the  Chairman,  shall  advise 
and  assist  the  President  In  leading  this 
national  effort. 

Sec.  a.  Rerponsibilities  of  Federal  agencies. 
Consonant  with  Title  I  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Act",  the  heads  of  PedersJ 
agencies  shall: 

(a)  Monitor,  evaluate,  and  control  on  a 
continuing  basis  their  agencies'  activities  so 
as  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  Such  activities  shall  include 
those  directed  to  controlling  pollution  and 
enhancing  the  environment  and  those  de- 
signed to  accomplish  other  program  objec- 
tives which  may  affect  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  Agencies  shall  develop  pro- 
grams and  measures  to  protect  and  enhance 
environmental  quality  and  shall  assess 
progress  In  meeting  the  speclflc  objectives  of 
such  activities.  Heads  of  agencies  shall  con- 
sult with  appropriate  Federal.  State  and 
local  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  activities 
as  they  affect  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(b)  Develop  procedures  to  ensure  the 
fullest  practicable  provision  of  timely  public 
Information  and  understanding  of  Federal 
plans  and  programs  with  environmental  Im- 
pact In  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  Inter- 
ested parties.  These  procedures  shall  Include, 
whenever  appropriate,  provision  for  public 
hearings,  and  shall  provide  the  public  with 
relevant  Information,  Including  information 
on  alternative  courses  of  action.  Federal 
agencies  shall  also  encourage  State  and  local 
agencies  to  adopt  similar  procedures  for  In- 
forming the  public  concerning  their  activi- 
ties affecting  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

(c)  Insure  that  information  regarding 
existing  or  potential  environmental  prob- 
lems and  control  methods  developed  as  part 
of  research,  development,  demonstration, 
test,  or  evaluation  activities  Is  made  avail- 
able to  Federal  agencies.  States,  counties, 
municipalities.  Institutions,  and  other  en- 
tities, as  appropriate. 

(d)  "Review  their  agencies'  statutory  au- 
thority, administrative  regtilatlona,  policies, 
and  procedures,  Including  those  relating  to 
loans,  gr«nts,  contracts,  leases,  licenses,  or 
permits,  in  order  to  Identify  any  deflclencies 
or  inconsistencies  therein  which  prohibit  or 
limit  full  compliance  with  the  purpoeee  and 
provisions  of  the  Act.  A  report  on  this  review 
and  the  corrective  actions  taken  or  planned, 
including  such  measures  to  be  proposed  to 
the  President  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  Into  conform- 
ance with  the  Intent,  purpoeee,  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Act,  shall  be  provided  to  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  not  later 
than  September  1,  1970. 

(e)  Kngage  in  exchange  of  data  and  re- 
search results,  and  cooperate  with  agencies 
of  other  governments  to  foster  the  purpoeee 
of  the  Act. 
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(f)  Proceed,  in  coordination  with  other 
agencies,  with  actions  required  by  section 
102  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  3.  RespoTisibilitiea  of  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  The  CouncU  on  Kn- 
vlronxuental  Quality  shall : 

(a)  Evaluate  existing  and  propooed  poli- 
cies and  activities  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
directed  to  the  control  of  pollution  and  the 
enhancement  of  the  environment  And  to  the 
accomplishment  of  other  objectives  which 
affect  the  quality  of  the  environment.  This 
shall  include  continuing  review  of  procedures 
employed  in  the  development  *nd  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  8t«nd*rda  affecting  environ- 
mental quality.  Based  upon  such  evaluations 
the  Council  shaU,  where  appropriate,  recom- 
mend to  the  President  policies  and  programs 
to  achieve  more  effective  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  environmental  quality  and 
shall,  where  appropriate,  seek  resolution  of 
significant  environmental  Issues. 

(b)  R«oommend  to  the  President  and  to 
the  agencies  priorities  among  programs  de- 
signed for  the  control  of  pollution  and  for 
enhancement  of  the  environment. 

(c)  Determine  the  need  for  new  policies 
and  programs  for  dealing  with  environmental 
problems  not  being  adequately  addressed. 

(d)  Conduct,  as  it  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, public  hearings  or  oonferencee  on 
issues  of  environmental  significance. 

(e)  Prrxnote  the  development  and  use  of 
Indices  and  monitoring  systems  (1)  to  as- 
sess environmental  conditions  and  trends, 
(2)  to  predict  the  environmental  Impact  of 
proposed  public  and  private  actions,  and  (3) 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
protecting  and  enhancing  environmental 
quality. 

(f )  Coordinate  Federal  prognuns  related  to 
environmental  quality. 

(g)  Advl«e  and  assist  the  President  and  the 
agencies  in  achieving  International  coopera- 
tion for  dealing  with  environmental  prob- 
lems, imder  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

(h)  Issue  guld^lnes  to  Federal  agencies  for 
the  preparation  of  detailed  statements  on 
proposals  for  legislation  and  other  P'eder&l 
actions  affecting  the  environment,  as  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act. 

(1)  lacnie  such  other  instructions  to  agen- 
cies, and  request  such  reports  and  other  in- 
formation from  them,  as  nuiy  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  CouncU 's  responslbUities  under 
the  Act. 

(J)  Assist  the  President  In  preparing  the 
annual  Environmental  Quality  Report  pro- 
vided for  in  section  201  of  the  Act. 

(k)  Foster  investigations,  studies,  research, 
and  analyses  relating  to  (1)  ecological  sys- 
tems and  environmental  quality,  (11)  the  im- 
pact of  new  and  dianglng  technologies 
thereon,  and  (Ul)  means  of  preventing  or  re- 
ducing adverse  effects  from  such  technologies. 

Sec.  4.  Amendments  of  E.O.  11472.  (Omit- 
ted, See  711:0111  for  E.O.  11472  as  amended.] 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WHrra  Hottsk.  March  5,  1970. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  published  interim 
guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  en- 
vironmental statements  on  April  30, 
1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
this  point,  the  content  of  these  guidelines 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  guide- 
lines were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  OmcE 

OF  THE  PKESISENT. 

Council  on  Environmental  QtrALmr, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To:  The  beads  of  executive  departments  and 

establishments. 
Subject:    Statements   on    proposed   Federal 
actions  affeotlng  the  envlKmment. 
1 .  Purpose.  This  memorandum  provides  in- 
terim   guKtellnes    to   Federal   dep«rtments. 


agencies  and  establishments  for  preparing 
detaUed  environmental  statements  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation  and  other  major  Fed- 
eral actions  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment,  as  required 
by  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  (PX.  91-190)  (here- 
after "the  Act").  Underlying  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  environmental  statements  Is 
the  mandate  of  both  the  Act  and  Executive 
Order  11514  (35  Fed.  Reg.  4247)  of  March  5, 
1970  that  all  Federal  agencies,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  dlreot  their  policies,  plans 
and  programs  so  as  to  meet  national  en- 
vironmental goals. 

2.  Policy.  Before  imdertaklng  major  action 
or  recommending  or  ma.k-tr\g  a  favorable  re- 
port on  legislation  that  significantly  affects 
the  environment;.  Federal  agencies  will,  in 
consultation  with  other  appropriate  Federal. 
State  and  local  agencies,  assess  In  detail  the 
potential  environmental  Impact  In  order  that 
adverse  effects  are  avoided,  and  environ- 
mental quality  is  restored  or  enhanced,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable.  In  particular, 
alternative  actions  that  wlU  minimize  ad- 
verse imi>act  should  be  explored  and  both  the 
long-  and  short-range  Implications  to  man, 
his  physical  and  social  surroundings,  and  to 
the  nature,  shoxild  be  evaluated  in  order  to 
avoid  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  unde- 
sirable consequences  for  the  environment. 

3.  Agency  and  BOB  Procedures,  (a)  Pur- 
suant, to  Section  2(f)  of  Executive  Order 
11514,  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  have 
been  directed  to  proceed  with  measures  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act.  Con- 
sequently, each  agency  will  esrtabU&h  no  later 
than  June  1.  1970  its  own  formal  procedures 
for  (1)  Identifying  those  agency  actions  re- 
quiring environmental  statements,  (2)  ob- 
taining information  required  in  their  prepa- 
raition,  (3)  designating  the  officials  who  are 
to  be  responsible  for  their  statements,  (4) 
consulting  with  and  taking  account  of  the 
comments  of  appropriate  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  and  (5)  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  2(b)  of  E]»cutive  Order 
11514  for  providing  timely  public  informa- 
tion on  Federal  plans  and  programs  with  en- 
vironmental Impact.  These  procedures  should 
be  consonant  with  the  guidelines  contained 
herein.  Each  agency  should  file  seven  (7) 
copies  of  all  such  procedures  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  which  will 
provide  advice  to  agencies  In  the  preparation 
of  their  procedures  and  guidance  on  the  ap- 
plication and  interpretation  of  the  Council's 
guidelines. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  should  consult, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  if  desired,  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  above  procedures  so  as  to  achieve 
consistency  in  dealing  with  slmUar  activities 
and  to  assure  effective  coordination  among 
agencies  in  their  review  of  proposed  activities. 

(c)  It  is  ln^>erative  that  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  obtaining  the  views  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  on  proposed  Federal 
actions  be  utUised  to  the  extent  practicable 
in  dealing  with  environmental  matters.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  issue  Instructions, 
as  necessary,  to  take  full  advantage  of  exist- 
ing mechanisms  (relating  to  procedures  for 
handling  legislation,  preparation  of  budget- 
ary material,  new  policies  and  procedures, 
water  resource  and  other  projects,  etc.). 

4.  Federal  Agencies  Included.  Section  102 
(2)  (C)  applies  to  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  with  respect  to  recommenda- 
tions or  reports  on  proposals  for  (1)  legisla- 
tion and  (11)  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affeotlng  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment.  The  phrase  "to  the  fullest 
extent  possible"  In  SecUon  103(2)  (C)  is 
meant  to  make  clear  that  each  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  ahaU  comply  with  the 
requirement  unless  existing  law  applicable  to 
the  agency^  operations  szprsssly  prohibits  or 
makes  compliance  impossible.  (Sec.  106  of  the 
Act  provides  that  "The  policies  and  goals  set 


forth  in  this  Act  are  supplementary  to  those 
set  forth  in  existing  authorizations  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.") 

5.  Actions  Included.  The  following  criteria 
wlU  be  employed  by  agencies  in  deciding 
whsthv  a  proposed  action  requires  the  prep- 
aration of  an  environmental  statement: 

(a)  "Actions"  Include  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

(1)  recommendations  or  reports  rdatlng  to 
legislation  and  appropriations; 

(U)   projects  and  continuing  activities — 

Directly  undertaken  by  Federal  agencies; 

Supported  in  whole  or  to  part  through  Fed- 
eral contracts,  grants,  subsidies,  loans,  or 
other  forms  of  funding  assistance:  and 

Involvtog  a  Federal  lease,  permit,  license, 
certificate  or  other  entitlement  for  use; 

(Ul)  policy — and  procedure-making. 

(b)  The  statutory  clause  "major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment"  Is  to  be  construed 
by  agencies  with  a  view  to  the  overaU, 
cumulative  impact  of  the  action  proposed 
(and  of  further  actions  contemplated) .  Such 
actions  may  be  localized  In  their  Impact,  but 
if  there  is  potential  that  the  environment 
may  be  significantly  affected,  the  statement 
Is  to  be  prepared.  Proposed  actions  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  which  is  likely  to  be 
highly  controversial  should  be  covered  to  all 
cases.  In  considering  what  constitutes  major 
action  significantly  affecting  the  environ- 
ment, agencies  should  bear  to  mtod  that  the 
effect  of  many  Federal  decisions  about  a 
project  or  complex  of  projects  can  be  todl- 
vldually  limited  but  cumulatively  consider- 
able. This  can  occur  when  one  or(nore  agen- 
cies over  a  period  of  years  puts  toto  a  project 
todlvldually  minor  but  collectively  major  re- 
sources, when  one  decision  tovolvlng  a  lim- 
ited amoitot  of  money  is  a  precedent  for 
action  In  much  larger  cases  or  represents  a 
decision  to  principle  about  a  future  major 
course  of  action,  or  when  several  government 
agencies  individually  make  decisions  about 
partial  aspects  of  a  major  action.  The  lead 
agency  should  prepare  an  environmental 
statement  If  It  Is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a 
ciunulatively  significant  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment from  the  Federal  action. 

(c)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Act  todlcates  the 
broad  range  of  aq>ect8  of  the  environment 
to  be  surveyed  to  any  assessment  of  sig- 
nificant effect.  The  Act  also  todlcates  that 
adverse  significant  effects  toclude  those  that 
degrade  the  quality  of  the  environment,  cur- 
tail the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment or  serve  short-term,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  long-term,  environmental  goals. 
Significant  effects  can  also  Include  actions 
which  may  have  both  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental effects,  even  if,  on  balance,  the  agen- 
cy believes  that  the  effect  will  be  beneficial 
Significant  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of 
the  ?iuman  enxitrxmment  toclude  both  those 
that  directly  affect  human  beings  and  those 
that  indirectly  affect  human  beings  through 
adverse  effects  on  the  environment. 

(d)  Because  of  the  Act's  legislative  history, 
the  regulatory  activities  of  Federal  environ- 
mental protection  agencies  (e.g.,  the  Fsdcral 
Water  Quality  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare) are  not  deemed  actions  irtUch  requlrs 
the  preparation  of  an  environmental  state- 
ment under  Section  103(3)  (C)  of  the  Act. 

8.  Reoommendations  or  Reports  on  PrK>- 
posals  for  Legislation.  The  requlremMit  for 
following  the  SectioD  103(2)  (C)  prooeduz* 
as  elaborated  to  these  guldellnss  applies  to 
both  (1)  agency  recomnMndatlons  on  tbalr 
own  proposals  for  legUOatlon  and  (U)  ageocy 
reports  on  legislatloii  initiated  slaswhsre. 
(In  the  latter  case  only  tbs  agency  which 
has  primary  rsspororihUlty  for  tbe  subject 
matter  tovolved  wUl  prepare  an  •nvtroomso- 
tal  statement) .  The  Bureau  ot  the  Budget  wlU 
supplement  these  general  gx^deUnes  with 
speclflc  Instructions  rslattng  to  the  way  to 
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wMcb  the  S«ctloa  102(3)  (C)  procedure  fits 
Into  Its  legislative  clearaxice  process. 
7.  Content  of  Environmental  Statement 
(A)  The  following  points  are  to  be  covered: 

(I)  the  probable  Impact  of  the  propooed 
action  on  the  envtronrnent.  Including  Impact 
on  ecological  systems  such  as  wild  lUe,  fish 
and  marine  Ufe.  Both  primary  and  second- 
ary slgnlfloant  consequences  for  the  environ- 
ment should  be  included  In  the  analysis.  For 
example,  the  ImpUoatlona,  If  axky,  of  the 
action  for  {wpulatlon  distribution  or  concen- 
tration should  be  estimated  and  an  assess- 
ment made  of  the  eSect  of  any  possible 
change  In  population  patterns  upon  the  re- 
sotirce  base,  including  l&nd  use,  water,  and 
public  services,  of  the  area  In  question. 

(II)  any  probable  adverse  environmental 
effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  (such  as 
water  or  air  pollution,  damage  to  life  sys- 
tems, urban  congestion,  threats  to  health  or 
other  coasequencee  adverse  to  the  environ- 
mental goals  set  forth  In  Section  101(b)  of 
P.L.  91-190. 

(III)  alternatlvee  to  the  proposed  action 
(Sec.  102(2)  (D)  of  the  Act  requires  the  re- 
sponsible agency  to  "study,  develop  and  de- 
scribe appropriate  alternatives  to  recom- 
mended courses  of  action  In  any  proposal 
which  Involves  unresolved  conflicts  concern- 
ing alternative  uses  of  available  resources") . 
A  rigorous  exploration  and  objective  evalu- 
ation of  alternative  actions  that  might  avoid 
some  or  all  of  the  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects Is  essential.  SKifflclent  smalysls  of  such 
alternatives  and  their  costs  and  Impact  on 
the  environment  should  accompany  the  pro- 
posed action  through  the  agency  review  proc- 
ess In  order  not  to  foreclose  prematurely 
options  which  might  have  less  detrimental 
effects. 

(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity.  This  In  essence  requires  the 
agency  to  assess  the  action  for  cumulative 
and  long-term  effects  from  the  perspective 
that  each  generation  is  trustee  of  the  en- 
vironment for  succeeding  generations. 

(V)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented.  This  requires  the  agency  to 
Identify  the  extent  to  which  the  action  cxir- 
talls  the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

(vl)  where  appropriate,  a  discussion  of 
problems  and  objections  raised  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  State  and  local  entitles  in 
the  review  process  and  the  disposition  of  the 
issues  Involved.  (This  section  may  be  added 
at  the  end  of  the  review  process  In  the  final 
text  of  the  environmental  statement.) 

(b)  With  respect  to  water  quality  aspects 
of  the  proposed  action  which  have  been  pre- 
viously certified  by  the  appropriate  Stat-  or 
Interstate  organization  as  being  In  substan- 
tial compliance  with  applicable  w<ater  quality 
standards,  mere  reference  to  the  previous 
certification  is  sufficient. 

(c)  Each  environmental  statement  should 
be  prep«a«d  In  accordance  with  the  precept 
m  Section  102(2)  (A)  of  the  Act  that  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent  "utilize 
a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary  approach 
which  will  Insure  the  Integrated  use  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  environ- 
mental design  arts  In  planning  and  deci- 
sion making  which  may  have  an  impact  on 
man's  environment." 

8.  Federal  Agencies  to  he  Consulted  in 
Connection  with  Preparation  of  Environ- 
mental Statement.  The  Federal  agencies  to 
be  consulted  in  connection  with  preparation 
of  environmental  statement  are  those  which 
have  "Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise 
with  respect  to  any  environmental  Impact 
Involved"  or  "which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  en-vlronmental  standards." 
These  Federal  agencies  Include  components 


of  (depending  on  the  aspect  or  aspects  of  the 
environment  Involved) : 

Department  oif  Apiculture; 

Department  of  Ck)mmerce; 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; 

Department  of  the  Interior; 

Department  of  Transportation;  and 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

For  actions  specially  affecting  the  environ- 
ment of  their  regional  Jurisdictions,  the  fol- 
lowing Federal  agencies  are  also  to  be  con- 
sulted: 

Tennessee  V&Usy  Authority;  and 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Agencies  obtaining  comment  should  de- 
termine which  one  or  more  of  the  above 
listed  agencies  are  appropriate  to  consult. 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  above  listed 
Departments  establish  contact  points  for 
providing  comments  and  that  Departments 
from  which  comment  Is  solicited  coordinate 
and  consolidate  the  comments  of  their  com- 
ponent entitles.  The  requirement  in  Section 
102(2)  (C)  to  obtain  comment  from  Federal 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction  or  special  ex- 
pertise is  In  addition  to  any  specific  statutory 
obligation  of  any  Federal  agency  to  coordi- 
nate or  consult  with  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency.  Agencies  seeking  comment  may 
establish  time  limits  of  not  less  than  thirty 
days  for  reply,  after  which  It  may  bo  pre- 
sumed the  agency  consulted  has  no  comment 
to  make. 

9.  State  and  Local  Review.  Where  no  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  held  on  the  proposed 
action  at  which  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  review  has  been  invited,  and  where 
review  of  the  prop>osed  action  by  State  and 
local  agencies  authorized  to  develop  and  en- 
force environmental  standards  is  relevant, 
such  State  and  local  review  shall  be  provided 
for  as  follows: 

(a)  For  direct  Federal  development  proj- 
ects and  projects  assisted  under  programs 
listed  In  Attachment  D  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-95,  review  by  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  through  pro- 
cedures set  forth  under  Part  1  of  Circular 
No.  A-95. 

(b)  State  and  local  review  of  agency  pro- 
cedures, regulations,  and  pohcles  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  will  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  procedures  estab- 
lished by  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-86. 

(c)  Where  these  procedurts  are  not  ap- 
propriate and  where  the  proposed  action  aif- 
fects  matters  within  their  Jurisdiction,  re- 
view of  the  proposed  action  by  States  and 
local  agencies  authorized  to  develop  and 
enforce  environmental  standards  and  their 
comments  on  the  draft  environmental  state- 
ment may  be  obtained  directly  or  by  publi- 
cation of  a  summary  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register  (with  a  copy  of  environmental  state- 
ment and  comments  of  Federal  agencies 
thereon  to  be  supplied  on  request).  The 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  may  specify 
that  comments  of  the  relevant  State  and 
local  agencies  must  be  submitted  within  60 
days  of  publication  of  the  notice. 

10.  Use  of  Statements  in  Agency  Review 
Processes:  Distribution  to  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

(a)  Agencies  will  need  to  Identify  at  what 
stage  or  stages  of  a  series  of  actions  relating 
to  a  particular  matter  the  environmental 
statement  procedures  of  this  directive  will  be 
applied.  It  wUl  often  be  necessary  to  use  the 
procedures  both  In  the  development  of  a 
national  program  and  In  the  review  of  pro- 
posed projects  within  the  national  program. 
However,  where  a  grant-in-aid  program  does 
not  entail  prior  approval  by  Federal  agen- 
cies of  specific  projects,  the  view  of  Federal, 


State  and  local  agencies  in  the  legislative 
and  possibly  appropriation,  process  piay  have 
to  suffice.  The  principle  to  be  applied  la  to 
obtain  views  of  other  agencies  at  the  earliest 
feasible  time  In  the  development  of  program 
and  project  proposals.  Care  should  be  eawr- 
clsed  so  as  not  to  duplicate  the  clearance 
process,  but  when  actions  being  considered 
differ  significantly  from  those  that  have  al- 
ready been  reviewed  an  environmental  8tate< 
ment  should  be  provided. 

(b)  Seven  (7)  copies  of  draft  environ- 
mental statements  (when  prepared),  seven 
(7)  copies  of  all  comments  received  thereon 
(when  received),  and  seven  (7)  copies  of  the 
final  text  of  environmental  statements  should 
be  supplied  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent (this  wUl  serve  as  making  environ- 
mental statements  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent). It  Is  Important  that  draft  environ- 
mental statements  be  prepared  and  circulated 
for  comment  and  fiimiahed  to  the  Council 
early  enough  In  the  agency  review  process 
before  an  action  is  taken  in  order  to  permit 
meaningful  consideration  of  the  environ- 
mental issues  Involved. 

U.  Application  of  Section  102(2)  (C)  Pro- 
cedure to  Existing  Projects  and  Programs.  To 
the  fullest  extent  possible  the  Section  102(2) 
(C)  procedure  should  be  applied  to  further 
major  Federal  actions  having  a  significant 
effect  on  the  environment  even  though  they 
arise  from  projects  or  programs  initiated  prior 
to  enactment  of  PXi.  91-190  on  January  1 
1970.  Where  it  is  not  practicable  to  reassess 
the  basic  course  of  action.  It  is  stUl  important 
that  further  Incremental  major  actions  be 
shaped  so  as  to  minimize  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences.  It  is  also  Important  in 
further  action  that  account  be  taken  of  en- 
vironmental consequences  not  fully  evaluated 
at  the  outset  of  the  project  or  program. 

12.  Availability  of  Environmental  State- 
ments and  Comments  to  Public.  The  agency 
which  prepared  the  environmental  statement 
Is  responsible  for  making  such  statement  and 
the  comments  received  available  to  the  public 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (5  UJ3.C.  Sec.  562). 

13.  Review  of  Existing  Authority,  Policies 
and  Procedures  in  Light  of  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  Pursuant  to  Section  103  of 
the  Act  and  Section  2(d)  of  Executive  Order 
11614,  all  agencies,  as  soon  as  possible,  shall 
review  their  present  statutory  authority,  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  and  current  policies 
and  procedures,  Including  those  relating  to 
loans,  grants,  contracts,  leases,  licenses,  certi- 
ficates and  permits,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  there  are  any  deficiencies  or 
inconsistencies  therein  which  prohibit  full 
compliance  with  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  the  Act.  After  such  review  each  agency 
shall  report  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  not  later  than  September  1,  1970  the 
results  of  such  review  and  their  proposals  to 
bring  their  authority  and  policies  into  con- 
formity with  the  intent,  purposes  and  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  the  Act. 

14.  Supplementary  Guidelines;  Evaluation 
of  Procedures. 

(a)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
after  examining  environmental  statements 
and  agency  procedures  with  respect  to  such 
statements  will  issue  such  supplements  to 
these  g^delines  as  are  necessary. 

(b)  Agencies  will  assess  their  experience  in 
the  iii^>lementation  of  the  Secrtlon  102(2)  (C) 
provlsiocis  of  the  Act  and  In  oocrfonnlng  with 
these  guidelines  and  report  itlher«on  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  by  De- 
cemrber  1,  1970.  Such  reports  should  Include 
an  Identlflcaitlon  of  problem  areas  and  sug- 
gesOooa  for  revision  or  clarification  at  these 
guidelines  to  achieve  effective  coordlnatloQ 
of  views  on  environmental  aspects  (and  al- 
ternatives, where  appropriate)  of  proposed 
actions  without  imposing  unpzrxluctlve  ad- 
ministrative procedures. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  fact  that  these 
guidelines  were  Interim  Is  in  itself  very 
signifloant.  This  was  recognized  as  a  new 
program  with  nuuiy  major  broad  and 
complex  impllcatiaas.  It  also  contained 
terms  such  as  "major  Federal  action" 
and  "significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment"  that  required 
definition.  It  was  impossible  in  the  in- 
terim guidelines  to  precisely  outline  all 
of  the  tjrpes  of  Federal  actions  that  would 
require  statements.  This  could  only  be 
worked  out  through  experience  with  the 
operation  of  the  law.  It  might  be  said 
tliat  the  interim  guidelines  of  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Environmental  Quality  represented 
but  a  first  step.  Subsequent  steps  would 
be  built  on  experience,  as  we  made  our 
way.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  in- 
terim guidelines  were  not  explicit  as  to 
what  type  of  statement  would  be  sub- 
mitted with  legislative  proposals;  that  is, 
whether  a  draft  or  final  statement  would 
be  needed. 

One  of  the  matters  addressed  to  the  in- 
terim guidelines  was  that  of  continuing 
Federal  actions  which  were  started  prior 
to  the  act.  The  Council  determined  that 
Federal  acts  which  were  sdready  under- 
way should  be  reviewed  to  determine  if 
environmental  statements  should  be 
prepared.  Certainly,  it  was  clear  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  all  Federal  action 
would  cease  until  an  environmental  re- 
view could  be  made.  Logically,  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  would  review  their  acts  with 
a  view  toward  improving  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  and  file  environ- 
mental statements  where  there  appeared 
to  be  the  possibility  of  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  environment.  They  would 
not  cease  all  continuing  major  Federal 
actions  pending  this  review. 

The  interim  guidelines  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  stated  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  provide  guidance  concerning  en- 
vironmental statements  on  legislative 
items.  This  guidance  was  published  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  c»i 
August  31,  1970.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  this  point,  the  text  of  this 
guidance  document  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  guidance 
document  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


ExEciTTivE  Office  or  the  PwDsmENT, 
OmcE     OF     Management     and 
Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  31,  1970. 

To:  The  heads  of  executive  departments  and 

establishments. 
Subject:  Proposed  Federal  actions  affecting 

the  environment. 
1.  Purpose.  This  Bulletin  estaMlshee  in- 
tertm  procedures  to  be  followed  by  Federal 
agencies  In  taking  or  proposing  certain  ac- 
tions ooming  within  the  scope  of  Section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Bnvlromnental 
PoUcy  Act  at  1969  (Public  Law  91-190). 
Section  102(2)  (C)  requires  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  recommendations  or  reports  on 
proposals  for  legislation  and  other  major 
Federal  actions  slgnlflcanUy  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment.  Federal 
agencies  shall  prepare  detailed  statements 
concerning  aspects  of  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  the  actions.  Such  statements  are  to 
be  prepared  after  consultation  with,  and  re- 
ceipt of  comments  from,  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, SUte.  and  local  agencies.  The  Council 


on  Environmental  Quality  has  issued  interim 
guidelines  to  agencies  for  implementation 
of  this  statutory  requirement  (35  FJ3..  7390- 
7393).  TTie  guldrtlnes  provide  detailed  in- 
structions for  the  preparation  and  content  of 
envlTQiunental  Impact  statements.  The  in- 
terim guidelines  also  refer  to  the  Issuance  ol 
these  Instructions  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  provide  for  the  utillza< 
Uon  of  existing  review  mechanisms  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  actions. 

Baaed  on  the  experience  gained  from  the 
use  of  this  Bulletin,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  directives  may  be  revised  as 
appropriate. 

2.  Requirements. 

a.  Legislation.  Bach  agency  is  responsible 
for  identifying  those  of  Its  legislative  ppo- 
poaals.  or  favorable  reports  on  bills  on  which 
it  Is  the  principal  agency  ooncemed,  that 
would  require  the  preparation  of  the  state- 
ments and  receipt  of  the  comments  required 
\inder  Section  103(2)  (C).  When  there  Is 
doubt  as  to  which  is  the  principal  agency 
ooncemed,  ageinoles  shall  consult  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Division. 

The  propoaed  Section  102(2)  (C)  state- 
ments and  the  required  documents  shaU  ac- 
company legislative  proposals  and  reports 
when  these  are  sent  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  clearance.  At  the 
same  time,  copies  of  this  material  shsiU  be 
furnished  directly  to  the  Council  on  Etavlron- 
mental  Quality  for  Its  Information.  As  i>art 
of  the  normal  clearance  process,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  circulate  the 
proposed  statements  along  with  the  proposals 
or  reports  to  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
and  will  consult  with  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  In  certain  cases,  the 
clearance  process  may  disclose  the  need  for 
a  section  102(2)  (C)  statement  where  none 
has  been  prepiared;  in  this  event,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  staff  wUl  request 
the  appropriate  agency  to  develop  and  sub- 
mit such  a  statement. 

After  differences  with  other  agencies  over 
the  legislative  proposal  or  report  have  been 
resolved,  and  after  the  legislative  proposal  or 
report  has  been  cleared  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  originating  agency 
shall  put  the  Section  102(2)  (C)  statement  in 
final  fc»m  (including  such  ounments  and 
views  of  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  as  are  pertinent) .  The  final 
statem.ent  and  comments  shall  acoompciny 
the  proposal  or  report  to  the  Congreas  as 
Bupp(»tlng  material.  Ooples  of  this  final  ma- 
terial shall  be  furnished  direcUy  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

b.  Annual  budget  estimates.  Far  those 
agencies  having  major  program  actions  with 
significant  impact  on  the  htiman  environ- 
ment, annual  budget  estimates  shall  be  ac- 
companied  by  a  special  summary  statement 
explaining  generally  the  environmental  Im- 
pact expected  to  result  from  those  aotivltlee 
and  programs.  In  the  case  of  programs  for 
which  it  is- not  poaslble  to  make  an  assess- 
ment of  the  potential  impact  on  specific 
areas  of  the  environment,  special  summary 
statements  shall  Include  relevant  Informa- 
tion about  general  environmental  Impact 
and  alternatives,  and,  to  the  extent  possible, 
Impwrtant  environmental  problems  that  may 
be  caused  by  proposed  actions  but  which 
still  must  be  assessed  as  plans  for  programs 
and  activities  are  further  refined.  The  special 
summary  statement  shall  also  Include,  in  the 
form  Ulustrated  in  Exhibit  1,  the  following 
Informaitlon  by  appropriation  or  fund  ac- 
count : 

Column  A — Action,  project,  or  activity. 
Identify  the  agency  actions  and  individual 
projects  and  activities,  and  the  amounts  of 
funds  Involved*  Mtat  are  considered  subject 
to  Section  102(2)  (C) .  Where  the  action  Is  a 
part  of  a  larger  activity,  identify  only  the 
project  or  action  subject  to  Section  102(2) 
(C)  and  the  amount  Involved. 


Column  B — Final  statement  completed. 
Check  the  appropriate  category.  If  there  ars 
significant  unresolved  Issues  with  other  agen- 
cies. Include  a  copy  of  the  statement  with 
the  submission  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Column  C — Statement  being  prepared. 
Gives  the  status  (e.g.,  awaiting  signature  of 
the  Secretary)  and  estimated  completion 
date. 

Agencies  that  prepare  Section  102(2)  (C) 
statements  for  annual  authorizing  legisla- 
tion shall  submit  the  proposed  Section  102 
(2)  (C)  statements  In  lieu  of  a  sjieclal  sum- 
mary statement  required  by  i>aragraph  2b 
above,  except  that  the  Information  required 
for  the  special  summary  exhibit  shfill  be 
submitted  along  with  the  proposed  Section 
102(2)  (C)  statement.  Copies  of  the  special 
summary  statement  or  proposed  Section  102 
(2)  (C)  statement  (accompanied  by  Informa- 
tion for  the  special  summary  exhibit)  shall 
be  furnished  directly  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

c.  Water  resource  project  reports.  Project 
reports  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  pursuant  to  Executive  Orders 
Nos.  9384  and  10664  often  Involve  pn^weed 
actions  that  may  require  iq>pllcaiion  of  the 
Section  102(2)  (C)  procedures. 

In  such  cases,  the  Section  102(2)  (C)  state- 
ment shall  accompany  the  project  report 
when  the  latter  Is  referred  for  comments 
to  Interested  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies. The  statement  and  the  comments  there- 
on shall  accompany  the  project  report  when 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  review. 

If  planning  on  current  projects  Is  so  far 
advanced  that  conforming  with  standard 
procedures  In  connection  with  Section  102 
(2)(C)  would  cause  majca*  problems,  the 
agencies  shall  consult  with  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Programs  Division  to  determine 
whether  appropriate  modifications  of  the 
procedviref  should  be  arranged. 

All  project  reports  on  projects  that  are 
considered  subject  to  Section  102(2)  (C) 
procedures  received  after  adjournment  of 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress  will  be 
returned  to  the  proposing  agency  if  the 
Section  102(2)  (C)  orocedures  have  not  been 
completed  at  the  time  of  submission. 

3.  Review  of  Federal  actions  by  Stofe  and 
local  governments.  As  a  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  environmental  impact  statements. 
Section  102(2)  (C)  requires  agencies  to  In- 
clude the  comments  and  views  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
which  are  authorized  to  develt^  and  en- 
force environmental  standards.  The  interim 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  (35  FJl.  7390-7393)  es- 
tablish the  procedures  to  be  followed  In 
obtaining  Federal,  State,  and  local  review 
of  proposed  actions  subject  to  Section  102 
(2)  (C).  In  certain  cases  In  obtaining  Stats 
and  local  review  of  major  Federal  actions 
having  Impact  on  a  specific  locality,  It  will 
be  appropriate  for  agencies  to  follow  the 
procedures  established  In  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  No.  A-96. 

Pursuant  to  Part  I  of  Circular  No.  A-06, 
a  network  of  State,  metropolitan  and  re- 
gional (non-metropolitan)  clearinghouses 
has  been  established.  These  clearinghouses 
serve  ss  review  agencies  for  proposed  Fed- 
eral and  Federally  supported  devel<^ment 
projects  (including  the  acquisition,  use  and 
disposal  of  Federal  real  property)  and  ap- 
plications for  Federal  assistance  under  a  wide 
variety  of  Federal  programs.  These  reviews 
are  concerned  with  the  consistency  of  pro- 
posed projects  with  State,  regional,  and  lo- 
cal plana  and  programs;  vrith  consideration 
of  certain  other  factors,  including  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
protection  of  areas  of  unique  nat\iral  beau- 
ty, historical,  or  scientific  interest;  and  with 
maintenance  of  high  standards  of  design. 
In  the  case  of  direct  Federal  development 
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projects  and  projects  ualsted  iinder  pro- 
grams listed  In  Attschment  D  ot  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Circular  No.  A-96, 
Federal  agencies  wlU  utilise  tbese  clearing- 
houses In  obtaining  the  views  of  State  and 
local  agencies  required  under  Section  loa 
(3)  (C)  procedures.  In  most  cases  the  agency 
operating  the  dearlngbouae  function  will 
not  Itself  have  the  environmental  responai- 
biUtles  but  will  be  utUiaed  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired information  from  appropriate  State 
or  local  agencies. 

OxoBGK  P.  Shttltz. 

Director. 

EXHIBXT    1 

9TATX78  or  SKcnoN  103(2)  (C)  Statxmknts 

OKPASTIIZNT  or  OOVKaNMZlfT  APPSOPSIATION 
oa  FUND  ACCOUNT  (AOCOTTNT  mKNTmCATION 
COOS) 

Column  A.  Action,  Project  or  Activity. 

Column  B.  Final  Statecnant  Completed 
(Check  one  Column);  Unresolved  Issues — . 
No  Unresolved  Issues — . 

Colunm  C.  Statement  being  prepared — . 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  directive  required 
Federal  agencies  to  review  their  authoriz- 
ing legislation  from  the  environmental 
standpoint.  It  also  stated  that  when  an 
environmental  statement  was  required, 
It  would  be  forwarded  with  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  However,  here  sigain.  no 
distinetlon  was  made  between  a  draft 
statement  and  a  final  statement 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  signed  a 
monorandum  on  September  25,  1970, 
which  was  less  than  a  month  after  the 
Office  and  Managem^it  on  Budget  guid- 
ance came  out,  that  required  the  military 
departments  to  review  the  items  that 
they  pnH>osed  for  inclusion  in  their  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  to  Idoitify  those  items  which  might 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  quality 
of  the  human  aivironment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  this  point,  the 
text  of  this  guidance  document  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

Omc*  or  THX  Assistant 

Secretabt  or  Dctense. 
Waahiiigton,  D.C.,  September  25.  1971. 

Memorandum  for:  Secretaries  of  the  Mili- 
tary Departments;  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering;  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense;  Oeneral  Counsel;  As- 
sistants to  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 
Directors  of  the  Defense  Agencies. 

Subject:    Additional   Instructions  for  Prep- 
aration and  Submission  of  FT  1971  Re- 
vised and  FT   1073  Budget  Estimates — 
Environmental  Quality  Reports. 
References: 

(a)  OMB  BuUetln  71-3,  August  31,  1970. 
"Proposed  Federal  Actions  Effecting  the  En- 
vlromnent" 

(b)  DASD(C)  memorandimi,  August  28. 
1B70.  "Preparation  and  Submission  of  FT 
1971  Revised  and  FT  1973  Budget  Estimates" 

(c)  Depxity  Secretary  of  Defense  msDio- 
randum,  August  8,  1970,  "Inteclm  Guidelines 
on  Bnvlromnental  Statements" 

(d)  ASD(C)  memorandiun,  July  10,  1970. 
"Military  Construction,  Family  Housing  and 
Etomeowners  Assistance  Budget  Estimates, 
FT  1973" 

This  memorandum  Implements  paragraph 
2.b.  of  reference  (a)  which  requires  that  the 
annual  budget  estimates  be  accocnpanled 
by  a  special  s\immary  statement  explaining 
generally  the  environmental  Impact  expected 
to  result  from  activities  and  programs  of  the 
submitting   agency  together  witli   an   "Ex- 


hibit 1."  entlUed  "Status  of  SecUon  103(2) 
(C)  Startements."  Accordingly,  each  DoO 
Component  having  major  program  actions 
with  significant  Impact  on  human  environ- 
ment win  submit  twenty  (20)  copies  of  these 
statements  and  exhibits.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  submit  these  items  along  with 
the  budget  estimates  which  are  due  Septem- 
ber 30.  1970  pursviant  to  reference  (b).  If 
this  is  not  possible  the  due  date  for  these 
items  may  be  extended  to  October  IS.  1970. 

Instructions  for  preparation  of  the  spe- 
cial summary  staitements  and  the  exhibit 
are  set  forth  in  reference  (a).  Individual 
actions  and  pcx>jects  to  be  shown  on  Exhibit 
1.  "Status  of  Section  103  (2)  (c)  State- 
ments." wiU  Include  all  actions  and  projects 
proposed  for  Wn»r><-iTtg  from  budget  year  ap- 
propriations which  require  Section  102  (2) 
(C)  Statements  pursuant  to  PL  91-100.  The 
listing  will  be  arranged  by  appropriation  and 
budget  activity. 

Reference  (c)  provides  the  guidance  for 
determining  those  actions  and  projects 
which  require  Section  102  (2)  (C)  State- 
ments. In  addition,  reference  (d)  requires 
that  the  DO  Form  1381  for  all  military  con- 
struction and  family  bousing  projects  in- 
clude a  statement  which  will  Indicate 
whether  an  environmental  Impact  statement 
Is  required.  It  Is  Intended  that  the  listing 
one  the  "Exhibit  1,"  received  from  DoD  Com- 
ponents will  constitute  a  complete  inventory 
of  all  FT  1973  DoD  actions  and  projeots  re- 
quiring SecUon  102  (2)    (C)  Stetements. 

T.  D.  MosAN,  Jr., 
Deputy     Comptroller     for     Program/ 
Budget 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  should  point  out 
that  at  that  time,  the  annual  process 
for  formulating  the  request  for  authoriz- 
ing legislation  for  Gscal  year  1972  was 
well  along  the  way  towBird  oomi^etlon,  so 
that  insufSclent  time  was  available  to 
comply  with  the  law  as  to  the  time  of 
filing.  In  addition,  environmental  state- 
ments were  still  a  new  matter  within  the 
executive  branch,  {md  the  pirocedures 
needed  to  produce  these  were  still  being 
developed.  For  these  reasons,  the  D^Mrt- 
ment  of  E>efense  could  not  complete  even 
draft  statements  in  time  to  meet  the 
January  1971  submission  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

The  Departznent  of  Defense  published 
interim  guidelines  on  August  8,  1970,  to 
implement  the  guidelines  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  I  ask  unixni- 
mous  consent  that,  at  this  point,  the  text 
of  this  guidance  document  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Thi  Depxttt  SccacTAST  or  DErsNSE, 

Washington,  D.C..  Augiut  8,  1970. 
Memorandum  for:  Secretaries  of  the  Mili- 
tary Depctftments;  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering:  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense;  Assistants  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  and  Directore  of 
Defense  Agencies. 

Subject:  Interim  Guidelines  on  Environmen- 
tal Statements. 
1.  Purpose.  Pending  the  publication  of  a 
DoD  Directive  on  the  NaUonal  Environmen- 
tal Policy,  this  memorandum  provides  in- 
terim guidance  with  regard  to  the  general 
policies  and  procedures  reqxilred  by  SecUon 
103(2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  91-190.  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NKPA); 
Executive  Order  11614;  and  the  Interim 
Guidelines  for  Statements  on  Major  Federal 
Actions  Affecting  the  Environment  published 
by  the  Coxinctl  on  Environmental  Qiiallty 
(CEQ) .  This  memorandum  will  amplify  these 


documents  by  (a)  identifying  aotloos  re- 
quiring environmental  statements;  (b) 
clarifying  procediues  for  obtaining  the  in- 
formatloo  and  reviews  reqiUred  for  their 
preparation:  (c)  designating  officials  raspon- 
slble  for  the  preparation,  review  and  dis- 
position of  environmental  statements;  (d) 
insimng  proper  ooordlnaUon  of  such  actions. 
Including  consultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  agencies:  and  (e)  ex- 
plaining requirements  for  providing  timely 
public  information  on  propooals  for  legisla- 
tion and  other  major  actions  having  poten- 
tial slgnlflc&nt  adverse  effects  on  the  natural 
environment. 

2.  Background  Information. 

Section  101  of  the  NEPA  has  established 
the  Federal  policy  on  environmental  quality. 
Section  102  of  the  NEPA  directs  that  the  pol- 
icies, regulations  and  pubUc  laws  of  ths 
United  States  will  be  interpreted  and  ad- 
ministered to  the  fulleet  extent  possible  la 
accordance  with  the  NEPA.  Section  102(2) 
(C)  of  the  NEPA  requires,  smong  other 
things,  that  there  be  Included  with  every 
recommendation  or  report  on  proposals  for 
legislation  and  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  qualify  of  the 
natural  environment  a  detailed  flve-polnt 
statement  of  the  environmental  impact  of 
the  intended  action. 

The  NEPA  further  directs  that  prior  to 
submitting  the  flnal  environmental  state- 
ment, the  respooatble  Federal  official  shall 
consult  with  and  obtain  the  oomments  of 
any  Federal  agency  which  hse  JurisdicUon 
by  law  or  special  expertise.  Copies  of  such 
staitements  and  the  oomments  and  views  of 
the  appropriate  Federal.  State  and  local 
agencies  which  are  authorized  to  develop  and 
enforce  environmental  standards  wUl  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  CEQ 
and  the  public,  and  will  accompany  the  pro- 
posal throiigh  the  existing  agency  review 
processes. 

The  CEQ  has  provided  Interim  Guidelines 
herewith  attached  to  ssslst  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies  and  estabUahments  to  im- 
plement the  NEPA. 

3.  Policy. 

a.  At  the  Inception  of  a  a»Jor  action,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  reoommendations 
on  reports  or  proposals  for  legislation  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mili- 
tary Departments.  Organiiiatlon  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Department  of  DefeiMe 
Agencies  (hereafter  referred  to  as  DoD  com- 
ponents) shall  make  an  assessment  of  the 
probable  ecological  and  environmental  im- 
pacts of  that  action. 

b.  In  the  continuation  of  an  existing  pro- 
gram which  was  initiated  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  NEPA.  DoD  components  vrtll  simi- 
larly assess  the  environmental  impcujt  of  the 
proposed  continuing  action. 

c.  If  these  appraisals  Izulicate  that  (1)  a 
significant  adverse  environmental  effect  will 
result  from  a  proposed  action  or  a  proposed 
legislation  or  (3)  a  proposed  action  Is  likely 
to  be  controversial  with  respect  to  environ- 
mental effects,  a  flve-polnt  draft  environ- 
mental statement  will  be  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  this  memorandum. 

4.  Actions  Requiring  Environmental  State- 
ments. 

a.  The  necessity  for  submitting  an  en- 
vlromnental  impact  statement  should  be 
evaluated  In  accordance  with  the  attached 
CEQ  guidelines.  If  In  the  beet  Judgment  of 
the  DoD  component,  the  proposed  action  will 
cause  Important  adverse  changes  in  natural 
surroundings.  Including  effects  on  man.  wild- 
life, plants,  flsh  and  marine  life,  or  will  re- 
sult In  substantial  controversy,  submission 
of  an  environmental  statements  Is  required. 
To  assure  that  the  requirements  of  the 
NEPA  are  met,  DoD  components  will  Inter- 
pret broadly  the  scope  of  the  term  "signif- 
icant adverse  environmental  effect." 

b.  Activities  or  actions  of  the  following 
types,  in  particular,  should  be  assessed  care- 
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fuUy  for  the  necessity  of  preparing  an  en- 
vironmental statement: 

(1)  Real  estate  acquisitions,  outleases  of 
land,  and  developments  of  new  Installations; 

(2)  Construction  at  Installations  or  major 
mission  changes  which  will  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities or  natural  resources; 

(3)  Initiation  of  the  development  of  new 
weapon  syst«ns  whose  ix>ncombat  use  may 
adversely  affect  the  environment; 

(4)  Programs  for  weapons  testlog; 

(5)  Large-scale  training  operations; 

(61  Programs  for  utilization  of  pesticides 
and  herbicides; 

(7)  Proposed  legislation  which,  if  enacted, 
would  Initiate  conunltments  of  natural  re- 
sources, result  in  possible  degradations  of  the 
environment,  forecast  changes  In  the  use  of 
land,  or  alter  population  concentrations. 

c.  Examples  of  some  activities  or  actions 
which  normally  woxild  not  require  submla- 
ilon  of  an  enviromnental  statement  include 
the  following: 

(1)  Improvement  projects  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  and  water  jxtllutlon; 

(2)  Routine  training  operations; 

(3)  Combat  operations; 

(4)  Transportation  of  munitions; 

(5)  Activities  or  actions  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. (However,  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion V,  I  of  DoD  Directive  5100.60  are  to  be 
compiled  with.) 

d.  Separate  guidance  will  be  Issued  regard- 
ing environmental  protection  requirements 
of  contractors  In  their  performance  of  con- 
tracts with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

e.  Projects  or  Programs  Initiated  Before 
January  1,  1970.  Consistent  vrlth  the  alxyve 
guidelines,  an  environmental  statement  shall 
be  filed  on  actions  significantly  adversely 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  environment 
even  though  the  actions  arise  from  projects 
or  programs  initiated  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  NEPA  on  January  1.  1970.  Where  it  Is 
not  practicable  to  reassess  the  basic  course  of 
action,  further  Incremental  ma  Jot  actions 
should  take  into  account  environmental  con- 
sequences not  fully  evaluated  at  the  outset 
of  the  jxroject  or  program. 

f .  In  cases  where  the  DoD  component  has 
any  doubt  about  the  necessity  of  preparing 
an  envlroiunental  statement  for  a  particular 
p(rop>06ed  action,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  Environ- 
ment)   (OASD  (H&E) )  should  be  consulted. 

5.  Preparation  of  an  Environmental  State- 
ment. An  environmental  statement  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  DoD  oozi^x)nent  which  la 
proposing  the  Intended  activity,  is  proposing 
the  legislation,  or  is  the  principal  agency 
concerned  with  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
statement  must  Include  the  following  in- 
formation : 

a.  Predictions  of  the  probable  total  impact 
of  the  proposed  action  on  the  environm,ent. 
This  shall  Include  commentary  on  the  direct 
Impact  on  some  part  of  the  environment 
such  as  the  clearing  of  forests  or  the  pollu- 
tion of  air  or  water  resources,  as  well  as  the 
more  threatening  dangers  associated  with 
changes  in  existing  ecosystems.  Likewise,  any 
benefits  to  the  environment  reetilting  from 
the  prop>osed  action  shall  be  mentioned. 

b.  A  statement  of  any  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  which  cannot  be  avoided 
ihould  the  proposal  be  implemented.  This 
would  Include  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to 
which  aesthetically  or  culturally  valuable 
surroundings,  human  health,  high  standards 
of  living,  and  other  of  life's  amenities  would 
be  sacrificed. 

c.  A  list  of  carefully  developed  alternatives 
to  the  proposed  action  that  might  avoid  some 
or  all  of  the  adverse  environmental  effects. 
Include  with  these  alternatives  eoonocnic, 
technical  and  operational  considerations,  as 
well  as  their  environmental  Impact. 

d.  Exposition  of  the  relationship  between 
local  short-term  uses  of  the  environment  and 
the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long- 


term  productivity.  For  this  exposition,  as- 
sessment of  the  action's  cuniulatlve  and 
long-term  effects  is  required.  Short-term 
uses  are  to  be  construed  as  those  not  affect- 
ing succeeding  generations. 

e.  An  inventory  of  all  irreversible  and  irre- 
trievable comm-itments  of  natural  resources 
which  would  be  involved  if  the  proposed  ac- 
tit»i  should  be  implemented.  This  section 
should  identify  the  extent  to  which  ttxe  ac- 
tion curtails  beneficial  uses  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

6.  Processing  EnxHronmental  Statement 
Originated  by  a  DoD  Component. 

a.  Submission  of  Draft  Statement  to  the 
OASD(H8lE)  .  The  cognizant  DoD  component 
shall  prepare  a  draft  environmental  state- 
ment In  accordance  with  paragraph  6  above 
and  submit  3  copies  to  the  OASD(H&E) .  This 
submission  will  be  accomplished  prior  to  any 
formal  review  outside  the  DoD. 

b.  Review  of  Draft  Statement  by  the 
OASD(HSiE)  shall  review  the  draft  state- 
ment and  obtain  comments  from  other  ap- 
propriate elements  of  OSD.  The  OASD(H&E) 
shall  then  communicate  with  the  originating 
DoD  component,  Indicating  concurrence  or 
recommending  changes. 

c.  Submission  of  Draft  Statement  to  the 
CEQ.  FoUowlng  receipt  of  the  OASD(H&E) 
review  and  concurrence,  the  originating  DoD 
component  shall  submit  10  copies  of  the 
draft  or  revised  draft  statement  to  the  CEQ. 
A  copy  of  revised  draft  statements  shall  be 
sent  to  the  OASD  (H&E). 

d.  Review  of  Draft  Statement  by  Other 
Federal  Agencies.  Immediately  after  sub- 
mission of  the  draft  statement  to  the  CEQ, 
the  originating  DoD  component  shall  solicit 
the  views  of  other  Federal  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise  with 
any  of  the  environmental  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  proposed  action  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  8  of  the  attached 
CEQ  guidelines. 

e.  Review  of  Draft  Statement  by  State  and 
Local  Agencies.  Concurrently  with  solicita- 
tion of  the  views  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
the  originating  DoD  component  shall  solicit 
comments  from  State  and  local  agencies 
when  the  environmental  Impact  of  a  pro- 
posed action  is  {lertinent  to  those  agencies. 
A  significant  degree  of  public  interest  in 
the  propKised  action  or  similar  previous  ac- 
tions vTould  be  one  indication  of  the  perti- 
nence of  the  issue  to  State  and  local  agencies. 
Also,  the  need  for  State  or  local  authoriza- 
tions to  enforce  environmental  standards 
would  necessitate  solicitation  of  their  re- 
marks. Oomments  on  the  draft  environment, 
al  statement  may  be  obtained  directly  or  by 
publication  of  a  summary  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  may  specify  that  comments  of  the 
relevant  State  and  local  agencies  must  be 
submitted  within  60  days  of  publication  of 
the  notice. 

f.  Submission  of  the  Final  Statement  to 
the  CEQ.  After  concluding  the  review  proc- 
ess with  other  Federal,  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, 10  copies  of  the  final  environmental 
statement  including  10  copies  of  all  com- 
ments received  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
CEQ.  When  appropriate,  a  presentation  of 
the  problems  and  objections  raised  by  other 
agencies  In  the' review  process  and  the  dis- 
position of  those  issues  should  be  included 
with  the  final  environmental  statement. 
Concurrently,  a  copy  of  the  final  submission 
wlU  be  provided  to  the  OASD(H&E)  by  the 
originating  DoD  component. 

7.  Processing  Environmental  Statements 
Originated  by  Other  Federal  Agencies. 

a.  When  a  request  for  review  and  comment 
on  an  environmental  statement  prepared  by 
another  Federal  agency  is  received  by  OASD 
(H&E) .  the  following  procedure  shall  be 
followed: 

(1)  The  OASD(H&B)  shaU  determine 
which  DoD  components  or  elements  within 
DoO  should  review  the  environmental  state- 


ment. This  determination  shall  be  based 
upon  the  nature  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact involved  and  the  DoD  eq>ertiBe  avaU- 
able. 

(2)  The  appropriate  DoD  components  or 
elements  will  be  requested  to  review  environ- 
mental statements  and  shall  provide  OASD 
(H&E)  with  comments. 

(3)  The  OASD(H&E)  Shall  prepare  a  con- 
aolldated  review  report  or  designate  the 
DoD  component  or  element  with  primary 
interest  to  prepare  such  a  report.  The  con- 
solidated review  report  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  requesting  Federal  agency  by  the 
OASD(H&E). 

b.  Should  a  request  for  review  and  com- 
ment on  an  environmental  statement  from 
another  Federal  agency  be  received  directly 
by  a  DoD  component,  these  procedures  shall 
be  followed.  If  the  DoD  component: 

(1)  Concurs  with  or  without  comment — 
reply  directly  to  the  requester  and  provide 
the  OABD(H&E)    with  an  information  copy; 

(2)  Nonconcurs — send  the  proposed  com- 
ments to  the  OASD(H&E) . 

c.  If  it  Is  determined  that  more  than  one 
DoD  component  has  been  requested  to  review 
and  comment  on  environmental  statement 
prepared  by  a  Federal  agency,  the  reply  shall 
be  forwarded  through  the  OASD(H&E)  for 
preparation  of  a  consolidated  response. 

8.  Processing  of  Legislative  Actions.  Pend- 
ing definitive  guidance  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  present  meth- 
ods Tor  accomplishing  coordinating  actions 
on  proposed  legislation  shall  be  continued. 
Necessary  comments  indicating  the  Impact 
on  the  environment  shall  be  Included  in  DoD 
legislative  proposals  and  in  comments  pre- 
pared by  DoD  components  on  legislation  pre- 
pared by  other  Federal  agencies  or  intro- 
duced by  members  of  Congress  and  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  X>6D. 

9.  Availability  of  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  and  Comments  to  Public.  The 
DoD  component  which  has  prepared  an  en- 
vlronmenital  statement  Is  responsible  for 
Tn«.k-ing  Its  statement  and  all  comments  per- 
tinent to  It  available  to  the  public  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  (5  U.S.C.  Sec.  652). 

10.  Implementing  Actions.  DoD  compo- 
nents shaU  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  memorandum  and  shall: 

a.  Designate  an  individual  who  will  act  as 
liaison  with  the  OASD(H&E)  with  respect 
to  environmental  Impact  statements. 

b.  Identify  new  and  continuing  actions 
and  advise  the  OASD(H&E)  no  later  than  60 
days  from  the  date  of  this  memorandxun  of 
all  environmental  statements  ptending  prep- 
aration  or   submission. 

c.  Submit  2  copies  oT  implementing  In- 
structions to  OASD(H&E)  within  60  days 
of  date  of  this  mnnorandum. 

d.  Provide  OASD(H&E)  with  recommended 
changes  in  the  policies  and  procedures  de- 
lineated In  this  memorandiun  within  90  days 
of  the  date  of  this  memorandum. 

DAvm  Pacblaxo. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  These  guidelines  were, 
as  were  those  of  the  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  a  first  step.  Under  the 
Department's  policy,  all  draft  environ- 
mental statements  prepared  by  the  mili- 
tary departments  would  be  reviewed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  before  release 
for  comment  outside  of  the  D^artment. 
The  purpose  of  this  requirement  was  to 
Insure  coordination  of  the  content  of  the 
statements  prepared  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  response  to  the  guidelines  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  each  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  published  their  own 
implementing  guidelines  during  Septem- 
ber and  October  1970.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  this  point,  the  text  of 
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these    documents    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

Intdum  Gunxums  on  £U4tisonmxntal 
Statkmemts.  RCS  OSD-(OT)-1570 

( See  distribution. ) 

1 .  References : 

(a)  AR  11-21.  Army  ProgramB.  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Abatement,  dated  3  No- 
vember 1967  with  2  changes  thereto. 

(b)  PL  91-190.  9l8t  Congress,  1  January 
1970.  entitled  "The  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act." 

(c)  PL  91-224,  91«t  Congress,  3  AprU  1970, 
entitled  "The  Environmental  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970." 

(d)  Council  on  E^nvlronmental  Quality 
(CEQ)    Interim  Guidelines. 

2.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (NEPA)  established  the  Federal  pol- 
icy on  environmental  quality.  Section  102 
of  the  NEPA  directs  that  the  policies,  regula- 
tions and  public  laws  of  the  United  States 
will  be  interpreted  and  administered  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  NEPA.  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  NEPA 
requires,  among  other  things,  that  there  be 
Included  with  every  recommendation  or  re- 
port on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other 
major  Federal  actions  significantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  natural  environment  a 
detailed  flve-polnt  statement  of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  Intended  action. 

The  NEPA  further  directs  that  prior  to 
submitting  the  final  environmental  state- 
ment, the  responsible  Federal  official  shall 
consult  with  and  obtain  the  comments  of 
any  Federal  agency  which  has  jurisdiction  by 
law  or  special  expertise.  Copies  of  such  state- 
ments and  the  conunents  and  views  of  the 
appropriate  Federal.  State  and  local  agencies 
which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce 
environmental  standards  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  President,  the  CEQ  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  will  accompany  the  proposal  through 
the  existing  agency  review  processes.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has  pro- 
vided Interim  Guidelines  to  assist  the  Fed- 
eral departments,  agencies  and  esUbllsh- 
ments  to  Implement  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  A  copy  of  the  Interim 
Ouldeltnee  Is  attached  as  inclosure  1. 

3.  The  piupoee  of  this  letter  is  to  provide 
Interim  Guidance  to  concerned  commands 
and  agencies  pending  publication  of  DOD  di- 
rectives and  revisions  to  AK  11-21  relating  to 
requirements  for  impact  statements. 

4.  At  the  Inception  of  a  major  action,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  recommendations 
on  reports  or  proposals  for  legislation  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Army  proponent  agency  shall 
make  an  assessment  of  the  probable  ecologi- 
cal and  environmental  Impacts  of  that  ac- 
tion. In  the  continuation  of  an  existing  pro- 
gram which  was  Initiated  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  NEPA,  the  proponent  will  simi- 
larly assess  the  environmental  Impact  of 
the  proposed  continuing  action. 

6.  If  the  appraisals  Indicate  that  (a)  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  environmental  efTeot  wUl 
result  from  a  proposed  action  or  a  propoeed 
legislation  or  (b)  a  proposed  action  la  likely 
to  be  controversial  with  respect  to  envlron- 
menital  effects,  a  flve-polnt  draft  environ- 
mental statement  will  be  prepared  In  accord- 
ance with  this  letter. 

8.  The  necessity  for  submitting  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  should  be  evaluaited 
In  accordance  with  the  attached  CEQ  giilde- 
llnes.  If  in  the  beat  judgment  of  the  pro- 
ponent agency,  the  poDpoeed  action  will 
cause  important  adverse  change*  In  natural 
aurroundlnga.  Including  effects  on  man,  wild 
life,  plants,  flab  and  marine  life,  or  wUI  re- 
sult In  substantial  oontrovervy,  Bubtnlaslon  of 
an  envlromnental  statement  la  required.  To 
aasiire  that  the  reqttlrementa  of  tb«  NEPA  ai« 


met,  proponent  agencies  will  Interpret 
broadly  the  scope  of  the  term  "significant 
adverse  environmental  effeot." 

7.  Activities  or  actions  of  the  following 
types,  in  particular,  should  be  asseesed  care- 
fxilly  for  the  necessity  of  preparing  an  en- 
vironmental stateouent : 

(a)  Real  estate  acquisitions,  outleaaes  of 
land,  and  developments  of  new  Installations; 

(b)  Construction  at  Installations  or  major 
mission  changes  which  will  result  In  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  surrounding  com- 
munities or  natural  resources; 

(c)  Initiation  of  the  develcqjment  of  new 
weapon  systems  whose  noncombat  use  may 
adversely  affect  the  environment; 

(d)  Programs  for  weapons  testing; 

(e)  Largp  scale  training  c^eratlons; 

(f)  Programs  for  utilization  of  pesticides 
and  herbicides; 

(g)  Proposed  legislation  which,  if  enacted, 
would  Initiate  commitments  of  natural  re- 
sources, result  in  possible  degradations  of 
the  environment,  forecast  changes  in  the  use 
of  land,  or  alter  population  concentrations. 

8.  Examples  of  some  activities  or  actions 
which  normally  would  not  require  submis- 
sion of  an  environmental  statement  Include 
the  following: 

(a)  Improvement  projects  for  the  abate- 
ment of  aid  and  water  pollution; 

(b)  Routine  training  operations; 

(c)  Combat  operations; 

(d)  Transportation  of  munitions;  (except 
lethal  chemical) . 

(e)  Activities  or  actions  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

9.  Separate  guidance  will  be  Issued  re- 
garding environmental  protection  require- 
ments of  contractors  In  their  performance  of 
contracts  with  the  Army. 

10.  Consistent  with  the  above  guidelines, 
an  environmental  statement  shall  be  filed  on 
actions  significantly  adversely  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  environment  even  though  the 
actions  arise  from  projects  or  programs  ini- 
tiated prior  to  enactment  of  the  NEPA  on  1 
January  1970.  Where  it  Is  not  practicable  to 
reassess  the  basic  course  of  action,  further 
Incremental  major  actions  should  take  Into 
account  environmental  consequences  not 
fully  evaluated  at  the  outset  of  the  project 
or  program. 

11.  In  cases  where  the  proponent  agency 
has  any  doubt  about  the  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing an  envtronmnetal  statement  for  a  par- 
tlcvilar  prop>osed  action,  Headquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  (DCSLOO)  should  be 
consulted. 

12.  An  environmental  statement  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  agency  which  Is  proposing 
the  intended  activity,  is  proposing  the  leg- 
islation, or  is  the  principal  agency  concerned 
with  the  proposed  legislation.  The  statement 
must  Include  the  following  Information : 

(a)  Predictions  of  the  probable  total  Im- 
pact of  the  proposed  action  on  the  environ- 
ment. This  shall  Include  commentary  on  the 
direct  impact  on  some  part  of  the  environ- 
ment such  as  the  clearing  of  forests  or  the 
pollution  of  air  or  water  resources,  as  well 
as  the  more  threatening  dangers  associated 
with  changes  In  existing  ecosystems.  Like- 
wise, any  benefits  to  the  enVtroiunent  result- 
ing from  the  proposed  action  shall  be  men- 
tioned. 

(b)  A  statement  of  any  adverse  envlron- 
mentaJ  effects  whlcto  cannot  be  avoided 
should  the  proposal  be  tmjirfemented.  ThU 
would  Include  an  evalxiatlon  of  the  extent 
to  which  aesthetically  or  culturally  valuable 
surroundings,  humaoi  health,  high  standards 
of  living,  and  other  of  life's  amenities  would 
be  sacrlfloed. 

(c)  A  Ilat  of  carefully  devtioped  altema- 
tlvea  to  the  propoaed  action  tiiat  might  avoid 
aome  or  all  of  the  adverse  en'tlroDimental 
effects.  Include  wltJi  these  altertiaUves  eco- 
nomic, technical  azid  operational  oonsldera- 
tlona.  as  w^  as  their  envlromnental  Impact. 

(d)  BxpoattlOD  of  tlie  relatlondilp  between 


local  short-term  uses  of  the  envlrocuneat  and 
the  malntemanoe  and  enhancement  of  loaa- 
term  productivity.  For  this  exposltloii,  asseea- 
ment  of  the  action's  cumulative  and  long- 
term  effects  Is  required.  Short-term  uses 
are  to  be  construed  as  those  not  affecting 
succeeding  generations. 

(e)  An  Inventory  of  all  Irreversible  and  ir- 
retrievable oommltznents  of  natural  resources 
which  would  be  involved  If  the  proposed 
action  should  be  Implemented.  This  section 
should  Identify  the  extent  to  wtiloh  the  ac- 
tion curtails  beneficial  usee  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

13.  The  cognizant  Army  component  shaU 
prepaxe  a  draft  environmental  statement  In 
acoordanoe  wlCh  paragraph  12  above  and  sub- 
mit 7  copies  to  ttie  DA.  This  subtnlsslon  will 
be  aooompUshed  pwlor  to  any  formal  review 
outside  the  Army.  Ttie  draft  statement  shall 
be  submitted  through  normaJ  oommand 
channels  for  the  tsrpe  of  action  wtilch  re- 
quires the  statement.  The  statement  will  be 
reviewed  by  DA  and  if  no  modifications  are 
considered  necessary  it  will  be  submitted  to 
OSD. 

14.  Subsequent  to  review  and  approval  of 
the  statement.  Headquarters,  DA  will  request 
publication  of  a  summary  notice  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  This  notice  will  specify  that 
comments  of  the  relevant  State  and  local 
Agencies  must  be  submitted  within  60  days 
of  publication  of  the  notice. 

15.  It  is  requested  addressees  oocnply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  letter.  Identify  new 
and  continuing  actions,  and  advise  Head- 
quarters, DA  (E>CSLOG)  no  later  than  30 
September  1970  of  all  environmental  state- 
ments {lending  preparation  or  submission. 

By  order  of  the  Secretjary  of  the  Army: 

KXNNETa   O.  WiCKEaSHAJtf, 

Major  General,  USA. 
The  Adjutant  General. 

DISTKIBT7TION 

Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison. 

Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Comptroller  of  the  Army. 

Chief  of  Research  and  Development. 

Chief.  Office  of  Reserve  Components. 

Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Adjutant  General. 

Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  Surgeon  General. 

Chief  of  Chaplains. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General. 

The  Inspector  General. 

Chief.  National  Guard  Bureau. 

Chief  of  Information. 

Chief,  Army  Reserve. 

The  Provost  Marshal  General. 

Chief  of  Personnel  Operations. 

Chief  of  Support  Services. 

Chief,  U.S.  Army  Audit  Agency. 
Commanding  generals 

US  Continental  Army  Conunand. 

US  Army  Materiel  Conmiand. 

US  Army  Combat  Developments  Command. 

US  Army  Strategic  Communications  Com- 
mand. 

US  Army  Security  Agency. 

US  Army  Intelligence  Command. 

US  Army  Air  Defense  Command. 

US  Army,  Alaska. 

US  Army  SAFEGUARD  System  Command. 
Commanders 

US  Army  Forces  Southern  Command. 

miitary  Traffic  Management  and  T'ermlnal 
Service. 

Superintendent 
US  MUltary  Academy. 

Copies  furnished 
Office,  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (FM). 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (I&L) 
Office,  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army. 

Commanders  in  chief 
US  Army,  Europe. 
US  Army,  Pacific. 
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Commandants 
US  Army  Conunand  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege. 
US  Army  War  College. 


[From  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  OPNAV 

Instruction  6240J2J 
Ekvibonmi:ntai.  Impact  Statemknts;  Polict 

Regarding  and  Assionmknt  of  Risponsi- 

snjTiEs  for 

Reference:  (a)  SECNAVINST  6240.6  (ciir- 
rent  series) . 

Enclosure:  (1)  Procedures  for  Processing 
Environmental  Impact  Statement. 

«  •  •  •  • 

5.  EnviTonm.ental  Impact  Statements.  In 
accordance  with  the  above  DoD  policy,  an 
environmental  statement  Is  required  If  the 
program  or  action  will  cause  significant  ad- 
verse changes  In  natural  surroundings,  in- 
cluding effects  on  man,  wild  Ufe,  plants,  fish 
and  marine  Ufe,  or;  will  result  in  substantial 
controversy  with  other  Federal  agencies  and/ 
or  State  and  local  agencies  and  communities. 
Offices,  Conamands  and/or  Shore  (Field) 
Activities  involved  will  give  the  broadest 
interpretation  to  the  Intent  of  the  above 
terms  to  assure  that  the  Navy  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

(a,  Actions  to  be  assessed  carefully  for  the 
necessity  of  preparing  an  environmental 
statement  Include : 

( 1 1  Real  estate  acquisitions,  outleases  of 
land,  and  the  planning  and  programming  of 
new  installations. 

(2)  Construction  of  a  faclUtly  or  facilities 
at  an  installation  which  will  result  In  a  slg- 
nlflcant  Impact  on  the  surrounding  commu- 
n.tles  or  natural  resources. 

(3)  Major  mission  changes,  or  changes  in 
base  loadings  which  will  result  In  a  signif- 
icant Impact  as  above. 

(4)  Initiation  of  the  development  ot.Aew 
weapon  systems  or  modernization  of  existing 
systems  whose  use  In  peacetime  may  adverse- 
ly affect  the  environment. 

( 5 )  Programs  for  weapons  testing. 

(6)  Large  scale  training  operations. 

(7)  Programs  for  the  transportation  and 
disposal  of  chemical  niunitions. 

(8)  Programs  for  utilization  of  pesticides 
and  herbicides. 

(9)  Proposed  legislation  which,  If  enacted, 
would  initiate  commitments  of  natural  re- 
sources, result  in  possible  degradation  of  the 
environment,  forecast  changes  in  the  use 
of  land,  or  alter  population  concentrations. 

(b)  Activities  or  actions  which  normally 
will  not  require  submission  of  an  environ- 
mental statement  include: 

( 1 )  Improvement  facilities  projects  for  the 
abatement  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

(2)  Routine  training  operations. 

(3)  Combat  operatloiLs. 

(4)  Routine  transportation  of  munitions, 
excluding  chemicals,  (see  para  5.  b.  (7) 
above) 

(5)  Activities  or  actions  In  foreign  coun- 
tries (however,  the  requirements  of  Section 
V.  1.  of  EtoD  Directive  5100.50  are  to  be  com- 
piled with). 

6.  Preparation  and  Composition.  An  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Office,  Command,  or  Shore 
(Field)  Activity  which  Is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  intended  action  or  legislation. 
The  statement  shall  include: 

(a)  Predictions  of  the  probable  total  Im- 
pact of  the  profxjsed  action  on  the  environ- 
ment. This  shall  include  commentary  of  the 
direct  impact  on  some  part  of  the  environ- 
ment such  as  the  clearing  of  the  forests  or 
the  pollution  of  air  or  water  resources,  as 
well  as  the  more  threatening  dangers  asso- 
ciated with  changes  In  existing  eco-systems. 
Indirect  or  secondary  significant  conse- 
quences for  the  environment  should  b«  In- 
cluded for  the  analysis.  Likewise,  any  bene- 


fits to  the  environment  resulting  from  the 
proposed  action  shall  be  mentioned. 

(b)  A  statement  of  any  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  which  caiuiot  be  avoided 
should  the  proposal  be  Implemented.  This 
would  Include  an  evaltiatlon  of  the  extent  to 
which  aesthetically  or  culturally  valuable 
surroundings,  human  health,  high  standards 
of  living,  and  other  of  life's  amenities  would 
l>e  sacrificed. 

(c)  A  list  of  carefully  developed  alterna- 
tives to  the  proposed  action  that  might  avoid 
some  or  all  of  the  adverse  environmental 
effects.  Include  with  these  alternatives  eco- 
nomic, technical  and  operational  considera- 
tions, as  well  as  their  environmental  impact. 

(d)  A  detailed  description  of  the  relation- 
ship between  local  short-term  uses  of  the 
environment  and  the  maintenance  and  en- 
hancement of  long-term  productivity.  For 
this  exposition,  assessment  of  the  action's 
cumulative  and  long-term  effects  Is  required. 
Short-term  uses  are  to  be  construed  as  those 
not  affecting  succeeding  generations. 

(e)  An  Inventory  of  all  Irreversible  and 
irretrievable  commitments  of  natural  re- 
sources which  would  t>e  involved  if  the  pro- 
posed action  should  be  Implemented.  This 
section  should  identify  the  extent  to  which 
the  action  curtails  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

7.  Responsibilities: 

(a)  The  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Logistics)  (OP-04)  is  responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  promulgating  policy  and 
guidelines  with  regard  to  Environmental 
Impact  Statements,  and  for: 

(1)  Assuring  effective  coordination  with 
the  President's  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Assistant  Secre<tary  of  Defense 
(Health  and  Environment)  and  other  DoD 
Components  and  Federal  Agencies. 

(2)  Maintaining  coordination  with  the 
Chief  of  Information  for  tKe  release  to  the 
public,  of  environmental  statements  and  all 
comments  pertinent  thereto  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (5  use  Sec.  552). 

(3)  Providing  a  point  of  contact  to  assist 
commands  having  doubt  aljout  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  Impact  statements  for  pro- 
posed or  continual  actions. 

(b)  Addresses  shall  maintain  a  continued 
surveillance  of  planned  or  current  actions 
under  their  cognizance,  and  when  assess- 
ments so  Indicate,  prepare/submit  draft  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Instruction.  Procedures  for 
processing  impact  statements  within  the 
Navy  are  outlined  In  enclosure  ( 1 ) . 

R.  L.  Shiplbt, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operatioru 
(Logistics.) 
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PaocEsxmES  fob  PsoccssiNa  E^NviRONiuirrAi. 
Impact  Statkmxmts 
1.  Environmental  Impact  statements  orig- 
inated within  the  Department  of  t^e  Navy 
are  to  be  processed  as  follows : 

(a)  The  cognizant  Office,  Command,  or 
Activity  prepares  a  draft  environmental 
statement  In  accordance  with  paragraph  6. 
of  the  basic  Instruction  and  submits  6  coplea 
to  CNO  via  the  chain  of  command.  If  the 
statement  concerns  real  estate  acquisition 
the  statement  will  be  forwarded  to  CNO  via 
the  chain  of  command  and  the  Naval  Facil- 
ities Engineering  Command  (NA'VFAC).  If 
the  statement  conceriu  reports  on  proposals 
for  legislation  or  favorable  repK)rta  on  bills, 
the  Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  the  statement  and  copies 
of  all  subsequent  correspondence  relating 
thereto. 

(b)  CNO  coordinates  the  draft  statement 
with  other  appropriate  Navy  components  and 
advises  originator  of  concurrence  or  noncon- 
currence. 

(c)  If  concurrence  applies,  CNO  submits 
copies  of  the  statement  to  OASD(H&E). 

(d)  If  CNO  does  not  concur  with  the 
statement,  the  draft  together  with  recom- 
mended changes,  will  be  returned  to  origina- 
tor. 

(e)  The  OASD(H&E),  after  review  and  co- 
ordination of  the  statement  with  other  DOD 
components,  advises  CNO  of  concurrence,  or 
recommends  changes. 

(f)  Following  receipt  of  OASD(H&E)  con- 
currence or  recommendations  for  revision, 
CNO  directs  the  originator  to  resubmit  13 
copies  of  the  draft  or  revised  draft  statement 
to  CNO.  To  expedite,  the  originator,  unless 
otherwise  directed,  may  forward  copies  di- 
rectly to  CNO  with  copies  to  the  chain  of 
command. 

(g)  Upon  receipt  of  the  draft  statements 
by  CNO,  actions  set  forth  In  either  subpara- 
graphs (1)  or  (2)  below  are  taken: 

(1)  If  the  environmental  statements  are 
to  accompany  legislative  proposals  or  reports 
on  bills,  CNO  submits  a  copy  of  the  draft 
statement  to  the  Chief  of  Le^latlve  Affairs 
and  10  copies  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty.  CNO  will  concurrently  re- 
quest originator  to  solicit  comments  from 
state  and  local  agendee  when  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  proposed  action  Is 
pertinent  to  those  agencies.  When  CNO  Is 
advised  by  the  Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs 
that  the  legislative  pnoposal  or  report  has 
been  cleared  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  after  review  of  comments  re- 
ceived from  state  and  local  authorities,  the 
originator  shall  forward  10  copies  of  the  final 
environmental  statement.  Including  10  copies 
of  all  comments  received  during  the  review 
process,  to  CNO  for  review  and  forwarding  to 
Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs  (1  copy).  Coun- 
Qll  on  Environmental  QuaUty  (10  copies) 
and  OASD(H&E)  (1  copy) . 

(2)  If  the  environmental  statements  are 
not  to  accompany  legislative  proposals  or 
reports  on  bills.  CNO  submits  10  copies  of 
the  draft  statMnent  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vlrorunental  Quality.  CNO  will  concurrently 
request  the  originator  to  solicit  the  views 
of  other  federal  agencies  having  jtirlsdlctlon 
by  law  or  special  expertise  with  any  of  the 
environmental  problems  associated  with  the 
proposed  action,  and  to  solicit  comments 
from  the  state  and  local  agencies  when  the 
environmental  Impact  of  the  proposed  action 
is  pertinent  to  those  agencies. 

After  review  of  the  comments  and  views 
received  from  federal,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies, the  originator  shall  forward  10  copies 
of  the  final  environmental  statement.  In- 
cluding 10  copies  of  all  comments  received 
during  the  review  process,  to  CNO  for  review 
and  forwarding  to  the  Oouncll  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  concurrently  one  copy 
of  same  to  OASD(H&E) . 

2.  Environmental  Impact  statements  (»1g- 
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ln»ted  by  other  federal  agencies  are  proc- 
eeeed  aa  foUom: 

(a)  Tlie  federal  agency  originating  the  Im- 
pact statement  submits  the  statement  to 
OASD(HAE). 

(b)  OASD(HAE)  refers  statements  of  con- 
cern Ok  Interest  to  the  Department  of  tbe 
Navy  to  CNO  for  review. 

(c)  CNO,  after  Independent  review,  or  after 
referring  the  statement  to  the  Command  or 
Activity  with  the  ezpntlse  for  detailed  re- 
view and  return  cooiments,  advises  OASD 
(H&X)  of  ooncurrence/non-concurrence  with 
the  statement  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy. 

An  POKCK  iNTXUlf  OimSLINXS  roB  Environ- 
MXNTAi.  AssKssicxirrs  km  Statements 

To:  ACIC.  ADC,  AFC8,  AFLC.  A7RES.  USAFA. 
AFaC.  AU,  AAC.  MAC,  ATC,  TAC,  CIN 
OPACAF,  CINOUSAFB,  CINCSAC.  U3A 
F8S,  HQ  COMD  USAF,  and  TTSAFSO. 
(Commander.) 

1.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(1  Jan  70)  and  the  Implementing  Presiden- 
tial Executive  Order  11514  (5  Mar  70)  re- 
quire that  all  major  actions  of  Federal  agen- 
cies be  assessed  for  potential  Impact  on  the 
human  environment.  When  such  actions  are 
Judged  to  significantly  affect  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment,  then  detailed  state- 
ments must  be  filed  with  the  President's 
CovmcU  on  Environmental  Quality.  These  re- 
quirements basically  apply  to  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rloo,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam.  However,  formal 
statements  may  also  be  required  In  certain 
overseas  areas  where  controversy  arises. 

2.  All  current  and  future  Air  Force  actions 
must  be  assessed  for  potential  environmental 
Impact.  Each  conmiander  must  Insure  that 
due  consideration  Is  given  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment (air  quality,  water  quality,  sound 
control,  land  resources,  fish,  and  wildlife*. 
Basically,  an  environmental  assessment  re- 
quires that  two  questloiLs  be  considered: 

(a)  Will  the  action  have  a  significant  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  environment? 

(b)  Win  the  Impact  on  the  environment 
be  controversial?  If  the  answer  is  "yes"  to 
either  question,  then  a  detailed  environ- 
mental statement  must  be  prepared  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  attached  guidelines. 

3.  The  definition  of  "significant  adverse 
environmental  Impact"  cannot  be  given  In 
precise,  quantifiable  terms,  nor  can  the  de- 
gree of  controversy  which  requires  an 
environmental  statement  be  defined  univer- 
sally. Therefore,  to  preclude  unnecessary 
effort.  HQ  USAF  will  closely  monitor  the 
preparation  of  environmental  statements.  If 
the  requirement  for  an  environmental  state- 
ment Is  In  doubt,  the  case  should  be  referred 
to  HQ  USAF.  Environmental  Protection 
Group,  Directorate  of  Civil  Engineering  (AF/ 
PREV)  for  a  decision.  However,  In  certain 
cases  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  command  that 
an  environmental  statement  Is  required.  To 
conserve  time,  commands  should  then  oro- 
ceed  Immediately  with  the  preparation  of  ii,n 
environmental'  statement  and  advise  this 
headquarters.  , 

4.  In  Implementing  these  new  procedures 
the  Air  Force  has  been  directed  to  make  a 
one-time  assessment  of  all  current  continu- 
ing actions  for  environmental  Impact  and  to 
complete  «-formal  environmental  statements 
where  required.  Command  Environmetal  Co- 
ordinators have  provided  HQ  USAF  (PREV) 
with  an  Initial  listing  of  actions  which  may 
require  an  environmental  statement.  Com- 
manders are  requested  to  review  these  sub- 
mittals to  determine  if  there  are  additional 
actions  which  It  is  felt  may  require  environ- 
mental sutements  and  notify  HQ  USAF 
(PREV)  of  any  additions  to  the  Initial  list- 
ings by  1  December  1970.  You  will  be  ad- 
vised of  further  action  required. 

8.  F.  BrlA«Tn», 

Major  General,  VSAF,  A$»istant  Deputy 
CKief  of  Staff,  Profframa  and  Re$ource$. 


An  Foacs  Imniif  OTrmruKES  roB  ENvnoN- 
KXNTAi.  AaossaicEirrs  and  Stateicbnts 

1.  Purpose:  To  provide  guidance  to  all  Air 
Force  Commands  for  making  environmental 
assessments  and  for  preparing  detailed  en- 
vironmental statements.  These  actions  are 
required  by  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
lution Act  (NEPA)  and  Executive  Order 
11514  dated  March  6,  1870.  These  guidelines 
implement  the  provisions  of  OSD  memoran- 
dum, August  8. 1970,  Subject :  Interim  Quide- 
lines  on  Environmental  Statements. 

2.  Policy: 

(a)  At  the  inception  of  every  action,  all 
Air  Force  Commands  shall  make  an  assess- 
ment of  the  probable  ecological  and  environ- 
mental aspects  of  that  action. 

(b)  For  continuing  Air  Force  actions  or 
programs  which  were  Initiated  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1070,  Commands  shall  also  assess  the 
environmental  Impact  of  the  proposed  con- 
tinuing action. 

(c)  If  these  assessments  Indicate  that  (1)  a 
significant  adverse  environmental  effect  will 
result  from  a  proposed  action  or  (2)  a  pro- 
posed action  Is  likely  to  be  controversial  with 
respect  to  environmental  effects,  then  an  en- 
vironmental statement  must  be  prepared. 

(d)  A  significant  adverse  environmental 
effect  Is  one  that  alters  the  ecological  energy 
flow,  nutrient  cycling,  or  population  self- 
regulation  or  one  which  will  physically  affect 
a  potential  population.  The  proposed  action 
becomes  controversial  when  there  are  two  or 
more  groups  of  people  who  actively  advocate 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
p>osed  action  will  have  an  adverse  environ- 
mental effect  and  the  controversy  cannot  be 
resolved  by  the  command. 

(e)  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  policy  to 
attempt  to  prevent  change.  Change  Is  the  es- 
sence of  nature.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
policy  to  foster  a  partnership  with  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  in  the  management  of  our 
resources  and  our  wastes. 

3.  Environmental  AasessTnent:  An  environ- 
mental assessment  will  be  a  routine  part 
of  all  actions  taken  or  contemplated  by  the 
Air  Force.  For  example,  a  change  in  the  mis- 
sion of  a  base,  a  change  in  aircraft  trafiflc 
patterns  or  operational  intensity,  construc- 
tion of  engine  runup  and  test  facilities,  ex- 
tension cf  base  boundaries,  development  of 
a  new  missile  or  aircraft,  construction  of  a 
hospital,  increased  RDT&E  activities,  or  for 
that  matter,  any  major  construction  project, 
should  be  related  to  possible  environmental 
effects.  The  basic  environmental  factors  to 
be  considered  are  changes  in  surroundings 
which  affect  man,  land  use.  wildlife,  plants, 
fish,  or  marine  life.  Some  effects  to  be  con- 
sidered are: 

(a)  Local  flooding  and  erosion  which  could 
result  from  changes  in  drainage  patterns. 

(b)  Pollution  of  watersheds  from  wastes. 

(c)  Pollution  of  lakes  and  streams  by: 

(1)  Sedimentation, 

(2)  Introduction  of  chemical  or  organic 
substances,  or 

(3)  Changing  the  temi)erature. 

(d)  Generation  of  noise  by: 

1 1 »  Aircraft  on  the  ground  and  In  the  air 
(Including  sonic  boom) . 

(2)  Industrial  operations. 
13)    RDT&E  activities. 

le)  Pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by: 
( 1 )    Aircraft  engine  emissions, 
12)    Vehicle  engine  emissions, 

(3)  Heating  and  power  plant  emissions, 

(4)  Open  burning,  or 

(5)  Incinerators. 

(f)  Depletion  of  natural  resources  such  as: 

(1)  Soil. 

(2)  Ground  water. 

(3)  Vegetation,  or 

(4)  Animal  life. 

(g)  Aesthetic  values. 

AU  of  these  must  be  considered  in  view  of 
their  biological  and  physical  effects  on  Air 
Force  bases  and  on  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. 


4.  Actions  Which  may  Require  Environ- 
mental Statements:  Air  Force  Command* 
should  Interpret  broadly  the  scope  of  the 
term  "significant  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects." Activities  or  actions  of  the  following 
types  should  be  assessed  carefully: 

(a)  Real  estate  acquisitions  which: 

( 1 )  Increase  the  area  of  the  base, 

(2)  Are  near  residential  areas,  or 

(3)  Include  land  valued  for  aesthetics 
recreation,  or  wUdlife. 

(b)  Outl eases  of  lands  which  change  the 
land  use  (for  example,  converting  forests  or 
Idle  land  to  cultivation) . 

(c)  Planning  and  programming  major  new 
facilities  such  as: 

( 1 )  Airfield  pavements, 

(2)  Aircraft  maintenance  facilities, 

(3)  Heating  plants. 

(4)  Power  plants, 

(5)  R&D  faclUties.  and 

(6)  Medical  facilities. 

(d)  Development  of  new  installations. 

(e)  Major  construction  activities  (con- 
struction noise,  dust,  traffic,  contractor 
plants,  pollution  of  watersheds,  trash,  etc.). 

(f)  Major  mission  changes  which: 

(1)  Increase  the  number  of  personnel  sir- 
nifloantly,  * 

(2)  Increase  In  tempo  of  aircraft  oper- 
ation. 

(3)  Require  major  construction, 

(4)  Significantly  increase  the  amount  of 
Industrial  wastes,  or 

(5)  Introduce  new  types  of  Industrial 
wastes. 

(g)  Weapons  testing  activities  which: 

(1 )  Affect  large  areas  of  land, 

(2)  Will  Introduce  significant  additional 
air  traffic  near  populated  areas,  or 

(3)  May  deny  future  access  to  the  area  for 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

(h)  Development  of  new  weapons  systems 
which: 

(1)  Utilize  materials  or  fuels  which  could 
adversely  affect  the  environment  (ultimate 
phaseout  and  disposal  should  also  be  con- 
sldered), 

(2)  Could  affect  the  ecological  balance  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere, 

(3)  Would  require  extensive  basing  sys- 
tems. 

(1)  Programs  for  widespread  use  of  pesti- 
cides and  herbicides. 

(J)  Major  alteration  of  the  flow  of  ground 
traffic  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  an  air  base. 

5.  Actions  Which  Normally  do  not  Require 
Environmental  Statements:  Activities  or  ac- 
tions which  normally  would  not  require  an 
environmental  statement  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Improvement  projects  for  abatement 
of  air  and  water  pollution, 

(b)  Minor  alteration  of  existing  structures, 

(c)  Combat  operations, 

(d)  Routine  training  operations, 

(e)  Routine  transportation  of  munitions. 

6.  Environmental  Statements:  If  the  en- 
vironmental assessment  indicates  (1)  a  sig- 
nificant adverse  environmental  effect  or  (2) 
controversy  with  respect  to  environmental 
effects,  then  the  command  must  forward  a 
draft  environmental  statement  to  HQ  USAF 
(PREV).  The  environmental  statement  must 
Include  the  following  information: 

(a)  Predictions  of  the  probable  total  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  action  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

(b)  A  statement  of  any  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  which  cannot  be  avoided 
should  the  action  be  Implemented. 

(c)  A  list  of  alternatives  to  the  proposed 
action  that  might  avoid  some  or  all  of  the 
adverse  environmental  effects. 

(d)  An  evaluation  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween local  short-term  uses  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  maintenance  and  enhance- 
ment of  long-term  productivity  (cumulative 
effect). 

(e)  An  inventory  of  all  irreversible  and  ir- 
retrievable commitments  of  natural  resources 
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which  would  be  involved  If  the  proposed  ac- 
tion should  be  Implemented. 

(f)  Details  of  any  unresolved  controversy 
regarding  the  action.  A  suggested  format  for 
the  preparation  of  an  environmental  state- 
ment Is  included  as  Appendix  A. 

7.  Asstitonec  in  Peforming  Environm,ental 
Assessments  and  Preparing  Environmental 
Statements:  In  cases  where  the  command  has 
any  doubt  about  the  necessity  of  preparing 
an  environmental  statement  for  a  particu- 
lar action,  or  when  additional  g^dance  Is 
needed,  this  HQ  USAF  (PREV)  should  be 
contacted.  Specialized  assistance  In  perform- 
ing environmental  assessments  and  preparing 
environmental  statements  is  also  available 
from  AFLC,  AFSC,  and  MAC,  as  detaUed  In 
APR  161-22. 

8.  Relations  with  the  Public:  Commanders 
are  encouraged  to  establish  rapport  with 
local  and  State  officials  concerning  environ- 
mental quality.  If  deemed  appropriate,  they 
may  be  contacted  Informally  at  any  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  statement.  How- 
ever, the  release  of  an  environmental  state- 
ment in  Its  entirety  or  any  related  informa- 
tion will  be  accomplished  only  in  accordance 
with  established  procedxu'es  governing  the 
security  review  process  and  release  of  infor- 
mation to  the  public.  In  addition,  release  of 
the  environmental  statement  in  its  entirety 
will  require  approval  of  HQ  USAF  (PREV). 
The  Information  Officer  will  provide  public 
affairs  counsel  to  the  commander  during  the 
preparation  of  environmental  statements. 
Anticipated  public  reaction  to  environmen- 
tal actions  must  be  carefully  considered 
throughout  the  preparation  process. 


Department    of   the    Air   Force,    Air   Pobce 

Command 

environmental  statement,  air  force  base 

Date  prepared 

Prepared  by: ■ 

.'ipproved  by: — ■ 


(Base  Commander) 


Approvpd  "jy 


1  Commander.  Air  Force  Command 

(or  his  designee) ) 
(Other  approvals  may  be  required  by  the 
Commander  of  the  Command,  or  equivalent 
l.'vei  agency.) 

contents 

1  Total  Impact  of  the  Proposed  Action  on 
the  Environment. 

(a)  Description  of  action  which  has  en- 
vironmental Impact. 

(b)  Summary  of  Impact: 

( 1 )  Air  Quality  ( If  applicable) . 

(2)  Water  Quality  (If  applicable). 
1 3)  Sound  Control  (If  applicable). 
i4)  Land  Use  (If  applicable) . 

(5)    Fish  and  Wildlife  (If  applicable) . 

2  Adverse  Environmental  Effects  Which 
Cannot  be  Avoided. 

ta)    

lb'   

3  Alternatives  to  the  Proposed  Action. 
(al    

ihi    — — 

4  Relationship  Between  Local  Short-term 
Uses  of  the  Environment  and  Maintenance 
and  Enhancement  of  Long-term  Productivity. 

(a)    

ibi   

5  Inventory  of  all  Irreversible  and  Irre- 
trievable Commitments  of  Natural  Resource*. 

(»)   

(bi    

6.  Details  of  any  Unresolved  Controversy. 

(a)   

(b)   

Appendix  I: 

A.  Supporting  documentation  of  Air  Qual- 
ity evaluation  (If  applicable). 

B.  Supporting  documentation  of  Water 
Quality  evaluation   (If  applicable). 


C.  Supporting  documentation  of  Sound 
Control  evaluation   (if  applicable). 

D.  Supporting  documentation  of  Land 
Use  evaluation  (if  applicable). 

E.  Supporting  dociunentation  of  Fish  and 
WUdlife  evaluation   (If  applicable). 

Appendix  II — Comments  by  State  and 
Local  Agencies: 

A.  Summary. 

B.  Comments  from . 

C.  Comments  from . 

(Comments   wUl   be   solicited   from   State 

and  local  agencies  when  the  environmental 
impact  of  a  proposed  action  is  pertinent  to 
those  agencies.  HQ  USAF  {PREV)  will  ac- 
complish this  after  receipt  of  the  environ- 
mental statement  from  the  command  by 
publishing  a  summary  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register,  soliciting  comments  within  60 
days.) 

Appendix  III — Comments  from  other  Fed- 
eral Agencies: 

A.  Summary. 

B.  Comments  from . 

C.  Comments  from . 

(Comments  will   be  solicited  from  other 

Federal  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  by  law 
or  special  expertise  with  any  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  the  pro- 
posed action.  HQ  VSAF  (PREV)  will  accom- 
plish this  after  receipt  of  the  environmental 
statement  from  the  command  by  direct 
solicitation  from  those  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  guidance  relating  to  environ- 
mental statements  for  legislative  items 
was  being  acted  upon  within  the  military 
departments,  even  before  they  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  publish  their  own 
guidelines  for  the  preparation  of  such 
statements. 

During  the  months  of  September  and 
October  1970,  the  military  departments 
reviewed  all  items  contained  in  their  re- 
quests for  authorizing  legislation.  They 
identified  a  total  of  46  projects  that  they 
considered  required  closer  scrutiny. 
These  projects  were  then  carefully  re- 
viewed by  a  group  of  representatives 
from  the  military  departments  and  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
These  representatives  decided  that  only 
15  of  the  projects  were  candidates  for  en- 
vironmental statements.  In  every  in- 
stance, it  was  determined  that  the  proj- 
ect would  not  significantly  affect  the 
quality  of  human  environment.  Let  me 
repeat  that.  It  was  determined  in  every 
instance  that  none  of  the  15  projects 
would  significantly  affect  the  quality  of 
humEm  environment.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
recognized  that  it  either  was  or  might  be- 
come a  controversial  project  in  the 
minds  of  others  outside  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Identification  of  these 
projects  was  a  clear  reflection  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  military  departments  to 
fully  comply  with  the  spirit  of  NEPA  as 
implemented  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
this  point,  this  list  of  15  projects  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  should  point  out 
that  only  six  of  these  are  involved  In  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorization 
Act  now  under  consideration,  and  these 
are  appropriately  identified  on  the  list. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Projects  Relating  to  the  Fiat-AL  Year  1972 

MnjTART         PaOCintElCXNT         AtTTHOaiZATION 

Bill  and  the  Fiscal  Tear  1972  Militabt 
Construction  Bill  That  Have  Been  Iden- 
tified FOR  Environmental  Statements 

1.  Sanguine — Navy.' 

2.  F-14  Aircraft— Navy.' 

3.  B-1  Aircraft — Air  Force.' 

4.  F-15  Aircraft— Air  Force.' 

5.  High  Energy  Laser  Program — Air  Force.' 

6.  Safeguard — Army.' 

7.  Airfield  Complex,  Phase  I,  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Kentucky — Army. 

8.  Western  Medical  Institute  of  Research, 
Phase  n,  San  Francisco,  California — Army. 

9.  Relocation  of  Harry  Diamond  Labora- 
tories, Phase  n,  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land— Army. 

10.  New  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.C. — Army. 

11.  Land  Acquisition,  Norfolk.  Virginia — 
Navy. 

12.  Defense  Office  Building,  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base — Navy. 

13.  Land  Acquisition,  Homestead,  Flori- 
da— Navy. 

14  Land  Acquisition,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut— Navy. 

15.  Land  Acquisition,  Lemoore,  Califor- 
nia— Navy. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Following  this  de- 
termination, the  military  departments 
prepared  statements  for  the  15  projects 
identified.  The  statements  were  reviewed 
and  coordinated  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  a  number  of  recommendations 
were  made  on  the  statements,  and  the 
statements  were  returned  to  the  military 
departments  for  revision  and  release  to 
other  agencies  for  comment.  All  15  state- 
ments, at  least  in  draft  form,  have  been 
filed  with  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

I  will  now  address  only  the  six  projects 
which  are  involved  in  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. One  of  the  statements,  the 
P-14,  already  has  been  finalized  and  for- 
warded to  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Pour  others  are  scheduled  for 
finalization  by  the  end  of  October  1971. 
The  sixth.  Project  Sanguine,  is  under- 
going review  at  this  time  and  the  deter- 
mination regarding  this  program,  includ- 
ing the  date  of  filing  the  finsd  statement 
will  be  decided  shortly.  No  significant  en- 
vironmental impact  has  been  documented 
on  any  of  these  projects. 

The  projects  concerned  are  all  ongoing 
programs,  and  have  been  in  exlstoice  for 
several  years.  Let  me  repeat  a  point  I 
made  earlier.  It  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely disruptive  to  have  stopped  aU 
actions  on  these  projects  until  the  admin- 
istrative problems  regarding  environ- 
mental statements  were  resolved.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  such  actions  would 
require  contract  terminations  with  the 
serious  waste  of  time  and  money  that 
would  result.  In  fact,  substantial  amounts 
of  fiscal  1972  funds  already  have  been 
obligated  on  the  F-15  and  B-1  programs 
under  continuing  authority. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  vitally 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. This  concern  did  not  com- 
mence with  NEPA,  but  preceded  it.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  had  a  hl^ 
level  committee  for  poUutlon  control  for 
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a  nmnber  of  years.  This  committee  has  In 
the  past  recommended  environmental 
policy  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  military  departments  have  Imple- 
mented that  policy. 

When  NEPA  was  enacted,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Increased  its  organiza- 
tion for  environmental  control.  On  Jime 
23,  1970.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  estab- 
lished the  OfSce  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense — Health  and  Environ- 
ment— and  outlined  its  responsibilities 
and  fmictions  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Directive  5136.1. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
this  point,  a  copy  of  this  directive  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  directive  as- 
signed the  new  Assistant  Secretary  the 
responsibility  of  policy  adviser  and  co- 
ordinator for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  environmental  quality  matters.  The 
new  office  Included  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Environmental 
Quality  and  staff  assistants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

DKPAKTKEirr  or  Dsmrsx  Dnwcnrx  No.  5136.1, 
JiTifx  33,  1970 

I.    GKNXBAI. 

Puntunt  to  the  authority  ▼eet«d  In  the 
Secretary  at  Defence  and  the  proTlslons  of 
Title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  138(h) 
as  amended,  one  of  the  podtlona  of  Assistant 
Secretary  authorized  by  law  la  hereby  dealg- 
nated  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  and  Environment)  with  responsibili- 
ties, functions  and  authorities  as  preecxlbed 
herein. 

n.    XXSPONSIBILJTIZS 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  £>efense  (Health 
and  Environment)  la  the  principal  staff  ad- 
viser and  coordinator  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  health  and  sanitation  matters. 
Including  care  and  treatment  of  patients, 
preventive  medicine,  clinical  Investigations. 
hoeplt«as  and  related  health  faculties,  medi- 
cal material,  nutrition,  and  health  personnel 
and  the  proctirement,  education  and  train- 
ing, and  retention  of  such  personnel.  He  Is 
also  the  principal  adviser  and  coordinator  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  environmental 
q\iallty  matters. 

m.  rtTNcnoNs 
Under  the  dlrectian,  authority  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  Environ- 
ment) shall  perform  the  following  functions 
within  his  assigned  re^wnsibiUtles : 

A.  Recommend  policies  and  guidance 
governing  DoD  planning  and  program  devel- 
opment. 

B.  Develop  systenu  and  standards  for  the 
administration  and  management  of  approved 
plans  and  programs. 

C.  Review  and  evaluate  programs  of  DoD 
cofnponents  for  carrying  out  approved  poli- 
cies and  standards. 

D.  Establish  requirements  for  DoD  research 
and  development  programs  in  relevant  fields 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  and  keep  abreast 
of  technical  developments  to  provide  their 
orderly  transition  to  operational  status. 

E.  Recommend  appropriate  steps  which  will 
provide  for  more  effective,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration  and  operation  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  Including  the  elimi- 
nation, transfer,  reassignment,  and  consoli- 
dation of  functions. 

F.  Promote  close  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding  between  the  Department  of 
Defense,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  civil 
health  and  medical  professions. 

O.  Provide  specific  policy  and  guidance  for 


the  procurement,  {stifeaslonal  development, 
and  retention  of  medical  and  dental  person- 
nel, as  well  as  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  required  to  discharge  DoD  health  and  en- 
vironmental quality  responsibilities. 

H.  Insure  the  identification  of  environ- 
mental qiiallty  problems  associated  with  the 
development,  production,  and  use  of  new  ma- 
terials and  provide  for  their  abatement  and 
control.  Where  Inadequate  data  exists  con- 
cerning the  effects  and  controi  of  these  ma- 
terials, conduct  studies  to  develop  environ- 
mental control  policy  In  consultation  with 
Impropriate  heads  of  other  agencies. 

I.  Consult  with  responsible  officials  In  other 
Federal  agencies  at  the  earliest  feasible  stage 
in  the  planning  of  new  activities  to  ensiire 
that  Insofar  as  practical,  the  latest  antipollu- 
tion techniques  and  methods  are  iised  In  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

J.  Such  other  functions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  assigns. 

rV.   ■XI.A'nONSHIFS 

A.  In  the  performance  of  his  functions,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and 
Environment)  shall: 

1.  Coordinate  actions,  as  appropriate,  with 
DoD  components  having  collateral  or  related 
functions. 

2.  Maintain  active  liaison  for  the  exchange 
of  Information  and  advice  with  DoD  com- 
ponents, other  Federal  agencies,  and  profes- 
sional groups  (e.g..  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation and  American  Medical  Association ) . 

3.  Make  full  use  of  established  facilities 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
other  elements  of  the  DoD  rather  than  un- 
necessarily duplicating  such  faculties. 

B.  The  heads  of  DoD  components  and  their 
staffs  shall  fully  cooperate  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  Environ- 
ment) and  his  staff  In  a  continuous  effort  to 
achieve  efficient  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively the  direction,  authority  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

V.  AUTHoarnxs 

A.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  and  Environment).  In  the  course  of 
exercising  fuU  staff  functions,  is  hereby  spe- 
cifically delegated  authority  to: 

1.  Issue  instructions  and  one-time  direc- 
tive-type memoranda.  In  writing,  appropriate 
to  carrying  out  policies  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  his  assigned  fields  of 
responslbUltles  In  accordance  with  DoD  Di- 
rective 6025.1.  Instructions  to  the  mUltary 
departments  »-Ul  be  Issued  through  the  Sec- 
retaries of  those  departments  or  their  des- 
ignees. Instructions  to  unified  and  specified 
commands  will  be  Issued  through  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

2.  Obtain  and  provide  such  Information, 
advice  and  assistance  jTrom  DoD  components 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

3.  Communicate  directly  wUh  heads  of 
DoD  components.  Including  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Directors  of  Defei,se  Ageiicles, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  unified  ana  spe- 
cified commands.  Communications  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and 
Environment)  to  the  commanders  of  unified 
and  specified  commands  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

4.  Communicate  with  other  government 
agencies,  repreeentatlvea  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  members  of  the  public,  as  appro- 
priate, in  carrying  out  assigned  functions. 

B.  Other  authorities  specifically  delegated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and  Environ- 
ment) will  be  referenced  In  an  encloeure  to 
this  Directive 

VT.    EmCTTVE    DATK 

This  Directive  Is  effective  inmiediately. 
Mixvn*  R.  Laikd, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Each  of  the  military 
departments  has  created  an  office  at  de- 
partmental level  to  deal  with  environ- 
mental matters.  The  location  within  the 
headquarters  and  the  staffing  of  the  office 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  orga- 
nization of  the  respective  military  de- 
partment. Subsequent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  offices,  the  requirements, 
staffing,  and  workload  have  been  re-' 
viewed  and  additions  to  the  staffs  have 
been  made  as  necessary.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  organized  and  geared 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

On  April  23.  1971,  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  revised  its  guide- 
lines for  the  preparation  of  environ- 
mental statements.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  tliat,  at  this  point,  a  copy  of 
these  revised  guidelines  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OtrmELiNxs  roR  PsDEaAi,  Acxncies  Unois  ths 
National  Envibonmental  Policy  Act 

(Issued  by  the  Council   on  Environmental 

Quality  AprU  23,   1971) 

STATEMENTS    ON    FSOPOSKD    rXOERAL    ACTIOITS 
AJTXCTING    THE    XNVIXONMKNT 

1.  Purpose.  This  memorandum  provides 
guidelines  to  Federal  departments,  agencies, 
and  establishments  for  preparing  detailed  en- 
vironmental statements  on  proposals  for 
legislation  and  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment  as  required  by  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (Public  Law  91-190)  (hereafter 
"the  Act").  Underlying  the  preparation  of 
such  environmental  statements  is  the  man- 
date of  both  the  Act  and  Executive  Order 
11514  (34  P.R.  4247)  of  March  4,  1970.  that 
all  Federal  agencies,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  direct  their  policies,  plans  and  pro- 
grams so  as  to  meet  national  environmental 
goals.  The  objective  of  section  (102)  (2)  of 
the  Act  and  of  these  guidelines  Is  to  build 
into  the  agency  decision  making  process  an 
appropriation  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  -"nv  ironmental  aspects  of  proposed  action 
ana  ti  assls*:  agencies  In  Implementing  not 
only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  of  the  Act.  This 
memorandum  also  provides  guidance  on  im- 
plementation of  section  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  as  amended  (42  U.8.C.  1857  et  seq.). 

2.  Policy.  As  early  as  possible  and  in  all 
cases  prior  to  agency  decision  concerning 
major  action  or  recommendation  as  a  favor- 
able report  on  legislation  that  significantly 
affects  the  environment.  Federal  agencies 
win.  In  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  and  local'  agencies,  assess  in 
detail  the  potential  environmental  Impact  In 
order  that  adverse  effects  are  avoided,  and  en- 
vironmental quality  is  restored  or  enhanced, 
to  the  fiiUest  extent  practicable.  In  particu- 
lar, alternative  actions  that  will  minimize 
adverse  Impact  should  be  explored  and  both 
the  long-  and  short-range  implications  to 
man.  his  physical  and  social  surroundings, 
and  nature,  should  be  evaluated  in  order  to 
avoid  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  un- 
desirable consequences  for  the  environment. 

3.  Agency  and  OMB  procedures,  (a)  Pur- 
suant to  section  2(f)  of  Executive  Order 
11514,  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  have 
been  directed  to  proceed  with  measures  re- 
quired by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act.  Con- 
sequently, each  agency  will  establish.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  not  later  than  June  1,  1970  (and  by 
July  1.  1971,  with  respect  to  requirements 
Imposed  by  revisions  In  these  guidelines, 
which  win  apply  to  draft  environmental 
statements   circulated   after   June    30,    1971 
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Itaovm  formal  procedures  for  (1)  Idei-tlfylng 
thcee  agency  actions  requiring  environmental 
rtatements.  the  appropriate  time  prior  to 
aeclalon  for  the  consultations  required  by 
lectlon   102(2)  (C).   and  the   agency   review 


process 


for  vrtiich  environmental  statements 


^  to  be  avaUable.  (2)  obtaining  information 
Inquired  In  their  preparation.  (3)  designating 
the  officials  who  are  to  be  responsible  for  the 
gtatements,  (4)  consulting  with  and  taking 
account  of  the  comments  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies,  including  ob- 
taining the  comment  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
whether  or  not  an  environmental  statement 
IB  prepared,  when  required  under  section  309 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and  section 
8  of  these  guidelines,  and  (6)  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  2(b)  of  Executive 
Older  11614  for  providing  timely  public  in- 
formation on  Federal  plans  and  programs 
with  environmental  Impact  Including  proce- 
dures responsive  to  section  10  of  these  guide- 
lines. These  procedures  should  be  consonant 
with  the  guidelines  contained  herein.  Each 
agency  should  file  seven  (7)  copies  of  all  such 
procedures  with  the  CouncU  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  which  wUl  provide  advice  to 
agencies  in  the  preparation  of  their  proce- 
dures and  gviidance  on  the  application  and 
interpretation  of  the  CouncU's  guidelines. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
assist  in  resolving  any  question  relating  to 
section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  should  consult, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  if  desired,  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  above  procedures  so  as  to  achieve 
consistency  in  dealing  with  slmUar  activities 
and  to  assure  effective  coordination  among 
agencies  in  their  review  of  proposed  activities. 

(c)  State  and  local  review  of  agency  proce- 
dures, regulations,  and  policies  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  vrill  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  No.  A-fi5.  For  agency  proce- 
dures subject  to  OMB  Circular  No.  A-«6  a 
30-day  extension  in  the  July  1,  1971,  deadline 
set  in  section  3(a)  is  granted. 

(d)  It  Is  Imperative  that  existing  mecha- 
nisms for  obtaining  the  views  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  t^ncies  on  proposed  Federal 
actions  be  utUlzed  to  the  extent  practicable 
in  dealing  with  environmental  matters.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will  issue 
Instructions,  as  necessary  to  take  fuU  ad- 
vantage of  existing  mechanisms  (relating  to 
procedures  for  handling  legislation,  prepara- 
tion of  budgetary  materials,  new  procedures, 
water  resource  and  other  projects,  etc. ) . 

4.  Federal  agencies  included.  Section  102 
(2)  (C)  applies  to  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  recommenda- 
tions or  favorable  reports  on  proposals  for  (1) 
legislation  and  (11)  other  major  Federal  ac- 
tions significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment.  The  phrase  "to  the  full- 
est extent  possible"  in  section  102(2)  (C)  Is 
meant  to  make  clear  that  each  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  comply  with  the 
requirement  unless  existing  law  applicable  to 
the  agency's  operations  expressly  prohibits  or 
makes  compliance  impossible.  (Section  106 
of  the  Act  provides  that  "The  policies  and 
goals  set  forth  in  this  Act  are  supplementary 
to  those  set  forth  in  existing  authorizations 
of  Federal  agencies.") 

5.  Actions  included.  The  foUowing  cri- 
teria will  be  employed  by  agencies  In  de- 
ciding whether  a  proposed  action  requires 
the  preparation  of  an  environmental  state- 
ment: 


(a)  "Actions"  Include  but  are  not  limited 


to: 


(1)  Recommendations  or  favorable  reports 
relating  to  legislation  including  that  for 
sppropriations.  The  requirement  for  follow- 
ing   the    section    102(2)  (C)     procedure    as 


elaborated  In  these  guidelines  ^jplles  to 
both  (i)  agency  reoommendatlons  on  their 
own  proposals  for  leglalatlon  and  (U)  agency 
reports  on  leglalatlon  Initiated  elsewhere.  (In 
the  latter  case  only  the  agency  which  has 
primary  responslbUlty  for  the  subject  matter 
Involved  wUl  prepare  an  environmental  state- 
ment.) The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
wiU  supplement  these  general  guidelines 
with  specific  Instructions  relating  to  the 
way  In  which  the  section  102(2)  (C)  proce- 
dure fits  Into  Its  legislative  clearance  proc- 
ess; 

(11)  Projects  and  continuing  activities: 
directly  undertaken  by  Federal  agendes; 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through  Fed- 
eral contracts,  grants,  subsidies,  loans,  or 
other  forms  at  funding  assistance;  involving 
a  Federal  lease,  permit,  Ucense,  certificate  or 
other  entitlement  for  use; 

(Ul)  Policy,  regulations,  and  procedure- 
making. 

(b)  The  statutory  clause  "major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment"  Is  to  be  construed 
by  agencies  with  a  view  to  the  overall,  cumu- 
lative impact  of  the  action  proposed  (and  of 
further  actions  contemplated ) .  Such  actions 
may  be  localized  in  their  Impact,  but  If  there 
Is  potential  that  the  environment  may  be 
significantly  affected,  the  statement  is  to  be 
prepared.  Propweed  actions,  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  which  la  likely  to  be  highly 
controversial,  should  be  covered  In  all  cases. 
In  considering  what  constitutes  major  action 
significantly  affecting  the  environment,  agen- 
cies should  bear  in  mind  that  the  effect  of 
many  Federal  decisions  about  a  project  or 
complex  of  projects  can  be  individually  lim- 
ited but  cumulatively  considerable.  This  can 
occur  when  one  or  more  agencies  over  a  period 
of  years  puts  Into  a  project  IndlvlduaUy 
minor  but  collectively  major  resources,  when 
one  decision  involving  a  limited  amount  of 
money  Is  a  precedent  for  action  In  much 
larger  cases  or  represents  a  decision  In  prin- 
ciple about  a  future  major  course  of  action, 
or  when  several  Government  agencies  Indl- 
vldueaiy  make  decisions  about  partial  asp>ects 
of  a  major  action.  The  lead  agency  should 
prepare  an  environmental  statement  If  it  Is 
reasonable  to  anticipate  a  cumulatively  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  environment  from 
Federal  action.  "Lead  agency"  refers  to  the 
Federal  agency  which  has  primary  author- 
ity for  committing  the  Federal  Government 
to  a  oovirse  of  action  with  significant  envi- 
ronmental impact.  As  necessary,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  will  assist  In  re- 
solving questions  of  lead  agency  determina- 
tion. 

(c)  Section  101  (b)  of  the  Act  indicates  the 
broad  range  of  aspects  of  the  environment 
to  be  surveyed  in  any  assessment  of  sig- 
nificant effect.  The  Act  also  indicates  that 
adverse  significant  effects  Include  those  that 
degrade  the  quality  of  the  environment,  cur- 
tail the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment and  serve  short-term,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  long-term,  environmental 
goals.  Significant  effects  can  also  include 
actions  which  may  have  both  beneficial  and 
detrimental  effects,  even  if.  on  balance,  the 
agency  believes  that  the  effect  wUl  be  bene- 
ficial. Significant  adverse  effects  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment  Include  both 
those  that  indirectly  affect  human  beings 
through  adverse  effects  on  the  environment. 

(d)  Because  of  the  Act's  legislative  history, 
environmental  protective  regulatory  activi- 
ties concurred  in  or  taken  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  are  not  deemed 
actions  which  require  the  preparation  of  en- 
vironmental statements  under  section  102(2) 
( C )  of  the  Act. 

6.  Content  of  environmental  statement. 
(a)  The  following  points  are  to  be  covered: 

(1)  A  description  of  the  proposed  action 
Including  Information  and  technical  data 
adequate  to  permit  a  careful  assessment  of 
environmental  impact  by  commenting  agen- 
cies. Where  relevant,  mapa  should  be  pro- 
vided. 


(U)  The  probable  Impact  of  the  pro- 
poaed  action  on  the  environment.  Includ- 
ing Impact  on  ecological  ayatema  such  as 
wUdlife,  flah,  and  marine  life.  Both  primary 
and  secondary  significant  consequences  for 
the  environment  should  be  Included  In  the 
analysts.  For  example,  the  lm.pllcatlons.  If 
any,  of  the  action  for  population  distribu- 
tion or  concentration  ahould  be  estimated 
and  an  assessment  made  of  the  effect  of  any 
posirible  change  In  p<^ulatlon  patterns  upon 
the  resource  base,  including  land  use,  water, 
and  ptibllc  services,  of  the  area  in  question. 

(lU)  Any  probable  adverse  environmental 
effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  (such  as 
water  or  air  poUuUon,  undesirable  land  use 
p>attem8,  damage  to  life  systems,  urban  con- 
gestion, threats  to  health  or  other  coo- 
sequences  adverse  to  the  environmental  goals 
set  out  in  section  101(b)  of  the  Act). 

(Iv)  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action 
(section  102(2)  (D)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
responsible  agency  to  "study,  develop,  and 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recom- 
mended courses  of  action  in  any  proposal 
which  Involves  unresolved  conflicts  concern- 
ing alternative  uses  of  avaUable  resources"). 
A  rigorous  exploration  and  objective  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  actions  that  might  avoid 
some  or  all  of  the  adverse  environmental 
effects  is  essential.  Sufficient  analysis  of  such 
alternatives  and  their  costs  and  impact  on 
the  environment  should  accompany  the  pro- 
posed action  through  the  agency  review  proc- 
ess in  order  not  to  foreclose  prematurely  op- 
tions which  might  have  leas  detrimental 
effects. 

(V)  The  relationship  betvreen  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity.  This  in  essence  requires  the 
agency  to  assess  the  action  for  cumulative 
and  long-term  effects  from  the  perspective 
that  each  generation  is  trustee  of  the  en- 
vironment for  succeeding  generations. 

( vl )  Any  Irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented.  This  requires  the  agency  to 
identify  the  extent  to  which  the  action  cur- 
taUs  the  range  of  beneficla.'  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

(vli)  Where  appropriate,  a  discussion  of 
problems  and  objections  raised  by  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  and  by  private 
organizations  and  Individuals  in  the  review 
process  and  the  dlspoaltlon  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved. (l^Us  section  may  be  added  at  the 
end  of  the  review  process  In  the  final  text 
of  the  environmental  statement.) 

(b)  With  respect  to  water  quality  asijects 
of  the  proposed  action  which  have  been  pre- 
viously certified  by  the  appropriate  State  or 
interstate  organization  as  being  in  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  applicable  water 
quality  standards,  the  comment  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  should  also 
be  requested. 

(c)  Each  environmental  statement  should 
be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  precept 
In  section  102(2)  (A)  of  the  Act  that  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  "utilize  a  sys- 
tematic. Interdisciplinary  approach  which 
will  insure  the  integrated  use  of  the  natural 
„nd  social  sciences  and  the  environmental 
design  arts  in  planning  and  decisionmaking 
which  may  have  an  ImfMCt  on  man's  en- 
vironment." 

(d)  Where  an  agency  follows  a  practice 
of  declining  to  favc»'  an  alternative  untU 
public  hearings  have  been  held  on  a  pro- 
posed action,  a  draft  environmental  state- 
ment may  be  prepared  and  circulated  Indi- 
cating that  two  or  man  alternatives  are 
under  consideration. 

(e)  Appendix  1  prescribes  the  form  of  the 
summary  sheet  which  should  accompany 
each  draft  and  final  environmental  state- 
ment. 

7.  Federal  agencies  to  be  oonsiilted  in  con- 
nection with  preparation  of  environmental 
statement.  A  Federal  agency  considering  an 
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aetloa  requlrliig  an  envtrozunental  state- 
ment, on  the  baala  of  (1)  a  draft  environ- 
mental statement  for  whlcn  It  takes  reopon- 
BlbUlty  or  (11)  comp&r&ble  Information  fol- 
lowed by  a  hearing  subject  to  the  proylalons 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  should 
consxilt  with,  and  obtain  the  comment  on 
the  environmental  Impact  of  the  action  of. 
Federal  agencies  with  Jurisdiction  by  law  or 
special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
vironmental impact  Involved.  These  Federal 
agencies  Include  components  of  (depending 
on  the  aspect  or  aspects  of  the  environ- 
ment) : 

Advisory:  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Dep>artment  of  State. 

Department  of  Transportation. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Federal  Power  Commission. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

For  actions  specifically  affecting  the  en- 
vironment of  their  geographic  Jurisdictions, 
the  following  Federal  and  Federal-SUte 
agencies  are  also  to  be  consulted: 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission. 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission. 

Agencies  seeking  comment  should  deter- 
mine which  one  or  more  of  the  above  listed 
agencies  are  appropriate  to  consult  on  the 
basis  of  the  areas  of  expertise  Identified  In 
Appendix  2  to  these  guidelines.  It  is  recom- 
mended (I)  that  the  above  lUted  depart- 
ments and  agencies  establish  contact  points, 
which  often  are  most  appropriately  regional 
offices,  for  providing  comments  on  the  en- 
vironmental statements  and  (li)  that  de- 
partments from  which  comment  Is  solicited 
coordmate  and  consolidate  the  comments 
of  their  component  entitles.  The  require- 
ment in  section  102(2)  (C)  to  obtain  com- 
ment from  Federal  agencies  having  Jurisdic- 
tion or  special  expertise  is  in  addition  to  any 
specific  statutory  obligation  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  coordinate  or  consult  with  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency.  Agencies 
seeking  comment  may  establish  time  limits 
of  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  for  reply, 
after  which  it  may  be  presimied.  unless  the 
•gency  consulted  requests  a  speclfled  ex- 
tension of  time,  that  the  agency  consulted 
has  no  comment  to  make.  Agencies  seeking 
comment  should  endeavor  to  comply  with 
requests  for  extensions  of  time  of  up  to 
tlfteen  (15|  days. 

8.  Interim  EPA  procedures  for  Implementa- 
turn  of  section  309  of  tM  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
amended,  (a)  SecUon  309  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  as  amended,  provides : 

Sxc.  309.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU  re- 
view and  comment  in  writing  on  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  any  matter  relating  to 
duties  and  reeponslbUities  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  or  other  provisions  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator,  contained  In  any 
( 1 )  legislation  proposed  by  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  (2)  newly  authorised 
Federal  projects  for  construction  and  any 
major  Federal  agency  action  (other  than  a 
project  for  construction)  to  which  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  Public  Law  91-190  appUes.  and 
(3)  proposed  regulations  published  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oor- 
ernment.  Such  written  comment  shall  be 
made  public  at  the  conclusion  of  any  such 
review. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  any  such  leglslaUon,  action,  or 
regulation  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  health  or  welfare  or  environ- 
mental quality,  be  ehaU  publish  hU  deter- 


mination and  the  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qxiality. 

(b)  Accordingly,  wherever  an  agency  ac- 
tion related  to  air  or  water  qiiallty,  noise 
abatement  and  control,  pesticide  regulation, 
soUd  waste  disposal,  radiation  criteria  and 
standards,  or  other  provisions  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Admtnlstrattg  if  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  Is  Involved,  In- 
cluding his  enforcement  authority.  Federal 
agencies  are  required  to  submit  for  review 
and  comment  by  the  Administrator  in  writ- 
ing: (1)  proposals  for  new  Federal  construc- 
tion projects  and  other  major  Federal  agency 
actions  to  which  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  applies 
and  (11)  proposed  legUlation  and  regulations, 
whether  or  not  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  applies. 
(Actions  requiring  review  by  the  Adminis- 
trator do  not  Include  litigation  or  enforce- 
ment proceedings.)  The  Administrator's 
comments  shall  constitute  his  comments  for 
the  purposes  of  both  section  309  of  the  CHean 
Air  Act  and  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  A  period  of 
46  days  shall  be  allowed  for  such  review.  The 
Administrator's  written  comment  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  responsible  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency,  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  summarized  in  a  notice 
published  in  the  Pkderai.  Recistdi.  The  pub- 
lic may  obtain  copies  of  such  comment  on 
request  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

9.  State  and  local  review.  Where  no  public 
hearings  has  been  held  on  the  proposed 
action  at  which  the  appropriate  9tate  and 
local  review  has  been  Invited,  and  where  re- 
view of  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action  by  State  and  local  agencies  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  enforce  environmen- 
tal standards  is  relevant,  such  State  and  local 
review  shall  be  provided  as  follows: 

(a)  For  direct  Federal  development  proj- 
ects and  projects  assisted  under  programs 
listed  in  Attachment  D  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  No.  A-95.  re- 
view of  draft  environmental  statements  by 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  through 
procedures  set  forth  imder  Part  1  of  Circular 
No.  A-95. 

(b)  Where  these  procedures  are  not  appro- 
priate and  where  a  proposed  action  affects 
matters  within  their  Jurisdiction,  review  of 
the  draft  environmental  statement  on  a  pro- 
posed action  by  State  and  local  agencies  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  enforce  environmen- 
tal standards  and  their  comments  on  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  prop>08ed  action 
may  be  obtained  directly  or  by  dlstributmg 
the  draft  environmental  statement  to  the  ap- 
proprta.te  State,  regional  and  metropolitan 
clearinghouses  unless  the  Governor  of  the 
State  Involved  has  designated  some  other 
point  for  obtaining  this  review. 

10.  Use  of  natements  in  agency  revieto 
processes;  distribution  to  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality;  availability  to  public. 
(a)  Agencies  will  need  to  Identify  at  what 
stage  or  stages  of  a  series  of  actions  relating 
to  a  partfcular  matter  the  environmental 
statement  procedures  of  this  directive  will  be 
applied.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to  use  the 
procedures  both  in  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional programs  and  in  the  review  of  pro- 
r>oeed  projects  within  the  national  program. 
However,  where  a  grant-in-aid  program  does 
not  entail  prior  approval  by  Federal  agencies 
of  specific  projects  the  view  of  Federal.  State. 
and  tocai  agencies  in  the  legislative  process 
may  have  to  suffice.  The  principle  to  be  ap- 
plied la  to  obtain  views  of  other  agencies  at 
the  earliest  feasible  time  In  the  development 
of  program  and  project  proposals.  Care  should 
be  exercised  so  as  not  to  duplicate  the  clear- 
ance process,  but  when  actions  being  con- 
sidered differ  significantly  from  those  thatt 
have  already  been  reviewed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103  (2)  (C)  of  the  Act  an  environmental 
statement  should  be  provided. 


(b)  Ten  (10)  oc^es  of  draft  environmental 
statements  (when  propared),  ten  (10)  copies 
of  all  comments  made  thereon  (to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Council  by  the  entity  mairing 
oommant  ait  the  time  oocnment  is  forwarded 
to  the  responslMe  agency),  and  ten  (lO) 
copies  of  the  final  text  of  envlronmenttl 
statements  (together  with  all  comments  re- 
ceived thereon  by  the  responsible  agency  from 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  from 
private  organizations  and  individuals)  shall 
be  supplied  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent (this  will  serve  as  making  environmen- 
tal statements  available  to  the  President). 
It  is  Important  that  draft  environmental 
statements  be  prepared  and  circulated  foi 
comment  and  furnished  to  the  Council  early 
enough  In  the  agency  review  process  before 
an  action  Is  taken  in  order  to  permit  mean- 
ingful oonslderatlon  of  the  environmental 
issues  involved.  To  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable no  administrative  action  (i.e.,  any 
proposed  action  to  be  taken  by  the  agency 
other  than  agency  proposals  for  legislation 
to  Congress  or  agency  reports  on  legislation) 
subject  to  section  102(2)  (C)  Is  to  be  taken 
sooner  than  ninety  (90)  days  after  a  draft 
environmental  ertatement  has  been  circulated 
for  comment,  furnished  to  the  Council  and, 
except  where  advance  public  disclosiire  will 
result  in  signf^cantly  Increased  costs  of  pro- 
curement to  the  Government,  made  available 
to  the  public  pursuant  to  these  g^uidellnee; 
neither  should  such  administrative  action  be 
taken  sooner  than  thirty  (30)  days  after  the 
final  text  of  an  environmental  statement  (to- 
gether with  comments)  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Council  and  the  public.  If  the 
final  text  of  an  environmental  statement  Is 
filed  within  ninety  (90)  days  after  a  draft 
statement  has  been  circulated  for  comment, 
furnished  to  the  Council  and  made  public 
pursuant  to  this  section  of  these  guidelines, 
the  thirty  (30)  day  period  and  ninety  (90) 
day  period  may  run  concurrently  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  overlap. 

(c)  With  respect  to  reootnmendations  or 
reports  on  proposals  for  leglslaUon  to  which 
section  102(2)  (C)  applies,  the  final  text  of 
the  environmental  statement  and  comments 
thereon  should  be  available  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  In  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation  or  report.  In  cases  where  the  sched- 
uling of  congressional  hearings  on  recom- 
mendations or  reports  on  proposals  for  legis- 
lation which  the  Federal  agency  has  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  does  not  allow  ade- 
quate time  for  the  completion  of  a  final  text 
of  an  environmental  statement  (together 
with  comments ) .  a  draft  environmental 
statement  may  be  furnished  to  the  Congress 
and  made  available  to  the  public  pending 
transmittal  of  the  oomments  as  received  and 
the  final  text. 

(d)  Where  emergency  circumstances  make 
It  necessary  to  take  an  action  with  slgnlflcant 
environmental  impact  without  observing  the 
provisions  of  these  guidelines  concerning 
minimum  pwrlods  for  agency  review  and  ad- 
vance availability  of  environmental  state- 
ments, the  Federal  agency  proposing  to  take 
the  action  should  consult  with  the  Coimcll 
on  Environmental  Quality  about  alternative 
arrangements.  Similarly,  where  there  are 
overriding  oonslderations  of  expense  to  the 
Government  or  impaired  program  effective- 
ness, the  responsible  agency  should  consult 
the  Oouncll  concemlng  appropriate  modi- 
fications of  the  minimum  periods. 

(e)  In  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  PoUcy  Act  and  Execu- 
tive Order  11614  agencies  have  a  responst- 
blUty  to  develop  procedures  to  insure  the 
fullest  praotloable  provlaton  of  timely  public 
information  and  understanding  of  Federal 
plana  and  programs  with  envlrotunental  im- 
pact in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  inter- 
ested parties.  These  procedures  shall  Include, 
wtxsnevsr  appropriate,  proylslon  for  public 
hearings,  and  shall  piorlde  the  puMlo  with 
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relevant  information.  Including  information 
on  alternative  courses  of  action.  Agencies 
which  hold  hearings  on  prc^>osed  administra- 
tive actions  or  legislation  should  make  the 
draft  environmental  statement  available  to 
the  public  at  least  fifteen  (15)  days  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  relevant  hearings  except 
where  the  agency  prepares  the  draft  state- 
ment on  the  basis  of  a  hearing  subject  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  preceded 
by  adequate  public  notice  and  Information 
to  Identify  the  Issues  and  obtain  the  com- 
ments provided  for  in  sections  6-9  of  these 
gxildellnes. 

(I)  The  agency  which  prepared  the  en- 
vironmental statement  Is  re^xjnslble  for 
making  the  statement  and  the  comments  re- 
ceived available  to  the  public  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(5  U.S.C,  sec.  552).  without  regard  to  the 
exclusion  of  interagency  memoranda  when 
such  memoranda  transmit  WMiiments  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  listed  in  section  7  of  these  gxilde- 
llnes  upon  the  environmental  Impact  of  pro- 
posed actions  subject  to  section  102(2)  (C). 

(g)  Agency  procedures  prepared  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  these  guidelines  shall  imple- 
ment these  public  Information  requirements 
and  shall  Include  arrangements  for  availabil- 
ity of  environmental  statements  and  com- 
ments at  the  head  and  appropriate  regional 
offices  of  the  respoiislble  agency  and  at  ap- 
propriate State,  regional,  and  metropolitan 
clearlnghousee  unless  the  Governor  of  the 
State  involved  designates  some  other  point 
for  receipt  of  this  information. 

11.  Application  of  section  f02(2)(C)  pro- 
cedure to  existing  projects  and  programs.  To 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  the  section 
102(2)  (C)  procedure  should  be  applied  to 
further  major  Federal  actions  having  a  slg- 
nlflcant effect  on  the  environment  even 
though  they  arise  from  projects  or  programs 
initiated  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Act  on 
January  1.  1970.  Where  it  Is  not  practicable 
to  reassess  the  basic  course  of  action,  It  Is 
still  Important  that  further  Incremental 
major  actions  be  sbapted  so  as  to  minimize 
adverse  environmental  consequences.  It  Is 
also  important  in  further  action  that  ac- 
coun»  be  taken  of  environmental  conse- 
quences not  fully  evaluated  at  the  outset  of 
the  project  or  program. 

12  Supplementary  guidelines,  evaluation 
of  procedures  (a)  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  after  examining  environ- 
mental statements  and  agency  procedures 
with  respect  to  such  statements  wUl  Issue 
such  supplements  to  these  guidelines  as  are 
necessary. 

(b)  Agencies  will  continue  to  assess  their 
experience  in  the  Implementation  of  the  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
In  conforming  with  these  guidelines  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  by  December  1,  1971.  Such 
reports  should  Include  an  Identification  of 
the  problem  areas  and  suggestions  for  re- 
vision or  clarification  of  these  guidelines  to 
achieve  effective  coordination  of  views  on 
environmental  aspects  (and  alternatives, 
where  appropriate)  of  proposed  actions  with- 
out imposing  unproductive  administrative 
procedures. 

RnssixL  E.  Train. 

Chairman. 

Appendix   I 

(Check  one)  (  )  Draft.  (  )  Final 
Environmental  Statement. 

Same  of  Responsible  Federal  Agency  (with 
name  of  operating  division  where  appropri- 
ate) 

1.  Neme  of  Action.  (Check  one)  (  ) 
Administrative  Action.  (  )  Legislative 
Action. 

2.  Brief  description  of  action  indicating 
what  States  (and  counties)  particularly  af- 
fected. 

3.  Summary  of  environmental  Impact  and 
adverse  environmental  effects. 

4.  List  alternatives  considered. 
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5.  a.  (For  draft  statements)  List  all  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  from  which 
comments  have  been  requested. 

b.  (For  final  statements)  List  all  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  other  sources 
from  which  written  comments  have  been 
received. 

6.  Dates  draft  statement  and  final  state- 
ment made  available  to  Council  on  Envtron- 
mental  Quality  and  public. 

Appendix  II — Pedekal  Agencies  with  Jcbis- 
DicTioN  Bt  Law  or  Special  Expertise  To 
Comment  on  Various  Types  or  Environ- 
mental   Impacts 

ASK 

Air  quality  and  air  pollution  control 

Department  of  Agrlctilture — 

Forest  Service  (effects  on  vegetation). 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (Health  aspects). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Air  Pollution  Control  Office. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Mines  (fossil  and  gaseous  fuel 
combustion ) . 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
(wildlife). 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems  Develop- 
ment and  Technology  (auto  emissions). 

Coast  Guard   (vessel  emissions). 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  (aircraft 
emissions). 

Weather  modification 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Defense — 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

ENERGT 

Environmental  aspects  of  electric  energy 
generation  and  transmission 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (nuclear 
power ) . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Water  QuaUty  Office. 

Air  Pollution  Control  Office. 

Department  of  AgrlcuJture — 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  (rural 
areas) . 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (hydro-f acui- 
ties). 

Federal  Power  Conunlsslon  (hydro-facili- 
ties and  transmission  lines). 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas). 

Department  of  the  Interior — (facilities  on 
Government  lands). 

Natural  gas  energy  development, 
transmission  and  generation 
Federal    Power   Commission    (natural    gas 
production,  transmission  and  supply). 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Geological  Survey. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

HAZARDOUS   ST7BSTANCES 

Toxic  materials 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

Department  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Pesticides 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Agricultural  Research  Service  (biological 
controls,  food  and  fiber  production). 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

Forest  Service. 


Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Environmental   Protection   Agency — 

Office  of  Pesticides. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  (ef- 
fects on  fish  and  wildlife) . 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects). 

Herbicides 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Forest  Service. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Office  of  Pesticides. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (Health  aspects). 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sf)ort  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Transportation   and  handling  of  hazardous 
materials 

Department  of  Commerce- 
Maritime  Administration. 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration (impact  on  marine  life) . 

Department  of  Defense — 

Armed  Services  Explosive  Safety  Board. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (navigable  water- 
ways). 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — 

Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  (Health  as- 
pects). 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Federal  Highway  Administration  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety. 

Coast  Guard. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems  Develop- 
ment and  Technology. 

Office  of  Hazardous  Materials. 

Office  of  Pipeline  Safety. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (haz- 
ardous substances). 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (radioactive 
substances) . 

LAND  USE   AND   MANAGEMENT 

Coastal  areas:  wetlands,  estuaries,  vaterfOTjcl 
refuges,  and  beaches 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Forest  Service. 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (Impact 
on  marine  life ) . 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration (impact  on  marine  life). 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Coast  Guard  (bridges,  navigation). 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (beaches,  dredge 
and  fill  permits.  Refuse  Act  permits). 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

National  Park  Service. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey  (coastal  geology). 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation   (beaches). 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Soil  Conservation  Service  (soU  stability, 
hydrology). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Water  Quality  Office. 

Historic  and  archeological  sites 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

National  Park  Service. 

Advlsrry  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

Derartin*i^^  o^  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas) . 

Flood  plains  and  watersheds 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Research 
Service. 
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BoU  Conaerratlon  Service. 
Forest  Service. 

Depttrtment  of  the  Interior — 
Bxireau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
B\ireau  of  BecUmaUon. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherlea  and  Wildlife. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
UjS.  Geological  Survey. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas). 
Department  of  Defense — 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Uineral  land  reclamation 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Forest  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Mines. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
VS.  Geological  Survey. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Paries,  foresU,  and  outdoor  recreation 

Department  of  Agrlcultxire — 
Forest  Service. 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Land  Manageooent. 
National  Park  Service. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Department  of  Defense — 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas). 

Soil  and  plant   life,  tedimentation,  erosion 
and  hjfdrolofric  conditions 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Forest  Service. 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (dredging,  aquatic 
plants). 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Bxireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Geological  Survey. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

MOISZ 

Noise  control  and  abatement 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  <  Health  tLSpecta ) 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems  I>velop- 
ment  and  Techncriogy. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  (Office  of 
Noise  Abatement) . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (Office 
of  Noise). 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  land  use  aspects,  building 
materials  standards) . 

PHTSIOL.OCICA1.    HEAI,TH    AND    HUMAN 
WEIX    BEING 

Chemical  contam.inatUm  of  food  products 
Department  of  Agriculture — 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aapects). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
Office  of  Pesticides  (economic  poisons). 
Food  additives  and  food  sanitation 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspecU). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Office  of  Peatlddea  ( economic  polaons,  eg., 
pesticide  reaidxMs.) 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Cooaumer  MarkeUng  8ervlce  (meat  and 
poultry  product*. ) 


Microbioloffieal  contamination 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects). 

Radiation  and  radiological  health 
Department  of  Commerce — 
National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Environmental  P>rotectlon  Agency — 
Office  of  Radiation. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Mines  (uranium  mines.) 

Sanitation  ai\A  vcaste  systems 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects). 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

SoUd  Waste  Office. 

Water  Quality  Office. 

Department  of  Transportation — 

U.S.  Coast  Quard  (ship  sanitation) . 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Mines  (mineral  waste  and  recy- 
cling, mine  acid  wastes,  urban  solid  wastes. ) 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  (solid  wastes 
on  public  lands.) 

Office  of  Saline  Water  (danineraUzatlon  of 
liquid  wastes.) 

Shellfish  sanitation 

Department  of  Commerce — 

National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects.) 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Office  of  Water  Quality. 

TRANSPOBTATION 

Airless  quality 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
Air  Pollution  Control  Office. 
Department  of  Transportation — 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Department  of  Conmierce — 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration (metecn^loglcal  conditions.) 
Waterless  qxiality 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — 

Office  of  Water  Quality. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  FUheries  and  Wildlife. 

£>epartment  of  Commerce — 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration (Impact  on  marine  life  and  ocean 
monitoring.) 

Department  of  Defense — 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Coast  Guard. 

UKBAN 

Congestion  in  urban  areas,  housing  and 
building  displacement 

Department  of  Transportation — 

Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Office   of   Economic   Opportunity. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation 

Environmental  effects  with  special  impact  in 
low-income  neighborhoods 

Department  of  the  Interior — National  Park 
Service. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas). 

Department  of  Commerce  (economic  de- 
velopment areas) . 

Economic  Development  Administration. 

Department  of  Transportation — Urban 
Mass  Transportation   A4mlnlstratlon. 

Hoden*^  control 

Department  of  Health,  Eduoatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspecU). 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (urban  areas). 

Urban  planning 

Department  of  Transportation  —  Federal 
Highway  Administration. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Geological  Survey. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Department  of  (Commerce — Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

WATER 

Water  quality  and  water  pollution  control 

Department  of  Agrriculture— 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Forest  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Bureau   of  Sports  Fisheries   and   Wildlife. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Geological  Survey. 

Office  of  Saline  Water. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency — Water 
Quality  Office. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Health  aspects). 

Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Elnglneers. 

Dep«u^ment  of  the  Navy  (ship  pollution 
control ) . 

Etepartment  of  Transportation — Coast 
Guard  (oil  spills,  ship  sanitation). 

Department       of       Commerce  —  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
Marine  pollution 

Department  of  Commerce  —  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Department  of  Transportation  —  Coast 
Guard. 

Departnient  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Office  of  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy. 

River  and  canal  regulation  and  stream 
channelization 

Department  of  Agriculture — Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

Department  of  Defense — Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Department  of  the  Interior- 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Geological  Survey. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Department  of  Transportation — Coast 
Guard. 

WILDLIFE 

Environmental    Protection    Agency. 

Department  of  Agriculture — 

FHsrest  Service 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Department  of  the  Interior — 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  Important  that  I 
read  a  specific  provision  which  Is  included 
in  this  document.  Paragraph  10(c) 
states: 

with  respect  to  recommendations  or  re- 
ports on  proposals  for  legislation  to  which 
section  102(2)  (C)  applies,  the  final  text  of 
the  environmental  statement  and  comments 
thereon  should  be  available  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  In  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation  or  report.  In  cases  where  schedul- 
ing of  congressional  hearings  on  recom- 
mendations or  reports  on  proposals  for  legis- 
lation which  the  Federal  agency  has  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  does  not  allow  ade- 
quate time  for  the  completion  of  a  final  text 
of  an  environmental  statement  (together 
with  comments),  a  draft  environmental 
statem^t  may  be  furnished  to  the  Congress 
and  vxide  available  to  the  public  pending 
trartsmlttal  of  the  comments  as  received  and 
the  final  text. 
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This  is  now  language,  which  for  the 
first  time  recognized  the  need  to  distin- 
guish between  a  draft  statement  and  a 
final  statement  with  respect  to  the  time 
for  submission  of  recommendations  for 
legislation.  In  so  doing.  It  clearly  rec- 
ognizes that  final  statements  may  not  be 
available  at  the  time  that  such  legislation 
is  being  considered  by  the  Congress.  The 
proposed  amendment  does  not  face  up  to 
this  reality.  It  ignores  the  transitory  na- 
ture of  the  problems  for  fiscal  year  1972 
since  it  is  more  restrictive  than  the  re- 
vised guidelines  published  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  com- 
plied with  these  revised  CouncU  guide- 
lines, and  implemented  this  change  by 
publishing  Department  of  Defense  Direc- 
tive 6050.1  on  August  9,  1971.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  this  point,  a 
copy  of  this  directive  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  direc- 
tive was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Department  of  Defense  Directive,  No.  6050.1, 
Aug.  9,  1971] 

ENVtHONMENTAL    CONSmERATIONS    IN    DOD 

Actions 
References   (a)    through   (q)    are  listed  In 
Enclosure  3. 

I.    PtJKPOSE    AND    SCOPE 

This  Directive  establishes  Department  of 
Defense  policy,  assigns  responslbUltlea,  and 
provides  guidance  for  the  Implementation  of 
Section  102(2)  of  reference  (a)  and  refer- 
ences (b)  through  (k)  Insofar  as  those  ref- 
erences require  the  Inclusion  of  environmen- 
tal considerations  In  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

n.   CANCELLATION 

Reference  (q)  Is  hereby  cancelled. 

in.    APPLICABILITY 

The  provisions  of  this  Directive  apply  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Military  Departments,  the  Organization  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT,  Unified  and  Spe- 
cified Commands,  and  Defense  Agencies 
(hereafter  referred  to  collectively  as  "DOD 
Components"). 

IV.    POLICY 

A.  At  the  earliest  practicable  stage  In  the 
planning  process  and  In  all  Instances  prior 
to  decision,  the  environmental  consequences 
of  any  proposed  action  shall  be  assessed. 

B.  Actions  that  were  initiated  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  Pi.  91-190  (reference  (a)) 
and  for  which  the  environmental  conse- 
quences have  not  been  assessed  should  be 
reviewed  to  ensure  that  any  remaining  ac- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Directive. 

C.  Insofar  as  practicable,  and  with  appro- 
priate consideration  of  assigned  missions  and 
of  economic  and  technical  factors,  programs 
and  actions  of  all  DoD  Components  shall  be 
planned.  Initiated,  and  carried  out  in  a 
manner  to  avoid  adverse  effects  on  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment.  When  this  Is 
not  feasible,  all  reasonable  measures  shall  be 
taken  to  neutralize  or  mitigate  any  adverse 
environmental  Impact  of  the  actions. 

D.  Whenever  an  environmental  assessment 
of  a  recommendation  or  report  on  a  proposal 
for  legislation  or  of  a  proposed  or  continuing 
major  action  indicates  under  the  criteria  In 
enclosure  1  that  that  resulting  action  may 
significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment  or  may  be  highly  controversial 
with  regard  to  environmental  Impact,  a 
detailed  environmental  aUtement  shall  be 
prepared  and  processed  pursuant  to  the 
guidance  contained  In  "Statements  on  Major 
Federal  Actions  Affecting  the  EnTlronment" 


(reference  (f ) )  and  in  enclosure  2.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  prescribe  separate 
criteria  and  procedures  for  determining  the 
need  for  and  the  processing  of  environ- 
mental statements  with  respect  to  civil  func- 
Uons  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

V.   aESPOWSIBIIiTTIKS 

A.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  and  Environment)  shall: 

1.  Provide  assistance  and  advice  relative 
to  environmental  statements. 

2.  Review  draft  environmental  statements 
submitted  by  other  DoD  Components,  solicit 
comments  concerning  such  statements  within 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
from  other  appropriate  DoD  Components,  and 
provide  consolidated  comments  to  the  DoD 
Coiiqwnent  that  submitted  the  draft  state- 
ment. 

3.  Review  all  directives  and  instructions  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  deter- 
mine if  environmental  statements  are  re- 
quired. 

4.  Maintain  liaison  with  the  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality  (CEQ),  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
with  respect  to  the  environmental  policies 
affecting  the  entire  Department  of  Defense. 

6.  Revise  and  supplement  the  enclosures 
and  attachment  to  this  Directive  or  add 
additional  enclosures  or  attachments  as  may 
be  required  to  Implement  more  effectively 
the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Directive. 

6.  Retain  a  copy  of  each  draft  and  final 
environmental  statement  prepared  within 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
review  by  members  of  the  public  when  such 
review  is  requested. 

B.  "Hie  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
and  Assistants  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU: 

1.  Monitor  the  application  of  policies  con- 
tained In  this  Directive  with  respect  to  the 
environmental  aspects  of  continuing  and 
proposed  programs  and  projects  within  their 
functional  responsibilities. 

2.  Insure  that  environmental  statements 
required  for  actions  within  their  respective 
offices  are  prepared  and  processed. 

3.  Coordinate  as  appropriate  with  other 
elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
preclude  duplication  or  inconststendee  in  the 
prepcuution  of  environmental  statements  for 
programs  or  projects  within  their  respective 
functional  responsibilities. 

4.  Designate  a  single  point  of  contact  with- 
in their  offices  for  matters  pertaining  to  this 
Directive. 

5.  Assist  ASD(H&E)  in  the  review  of  en- 
vironmental statesmen  ts. 

6.  Coordinate  proposed  directives  and  in- 
structions that  have  environmental  impli- 
cations with  ASD(H&E) . 

C.  The  Secretaries  of  the  MiUtary  Depart- 
ments, Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  Directors  of  Defense  Agencies  for  opera- 
tions under  their  Jurisdiction,  shall : 

1.  Establish  procediires  for  assessing  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  continuing  and 
prop>oeed  programs  and  actions,  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  contained  in  this  Directive 
and  for  the  preparation  and  processing  of 
environmental  statements  required  for  ac- 
tions within  their  respective  DoD  Compo- 
nents. 

2.  Establish  procedures  to  Insure  that  all 
regulations,  directives.  Instructions,  and 
other  major  policy  publications  are  reviewed 
for  envlroiimental  consequencas,  and,  when 
such  consequences  are  significant,  withhold 
pubUcation  of  issuances  until  compliance 
with  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  Pi.  91—190  (ref- 
erence (a)  >  has  been  accomplished. 

S.  Review  environmental  statements  In 
their  areas  of  expertise  in  accordance  with 
reference  (f). 

4.  Deslgnata  a  single  point  of  contact  for 
matters  perUlnlng  to  this  DlrecUve. 

5.  Designate.  In  implementing  dlreotlvas. 


an  official  responsible  for  making  draft  and 
final   environmental  staements   avalLible  to 

the  public. 

VI.    aXPOBT    CONTKOL    8Y1CBOL 

Reporting  requirements  contained  herein 
have  been  assigned  Reports  Control  Symbol 
DI>-H&E(AR)  1068. 

VU.    ErrECTIVE    DATE    AMD    UCFLXMENTATION 

This  Directive  is  effective  immediately. 
Three  (3)  copies  of  the  Implementing  docu- 
ments will  be  forwarded  to  the  ASD(H&E) 
within  60  days. 

David  Fackasd, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
3  EIncloeures: 

1.  Determinations  of  Requirements  far 
Environmental  Statements. 

2.  Preparation  and  Processing  of  Environ- 
mental Statements. 

3.  List  of  References. 


dctebminations  of  reqxtibeltent  fos 
Envixonmemtal  Stateicents 

i.  genekal 

A.  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (PX.  91-190) 
(reference  (a) )  requires  that  a  detaUed  en- 
vironmental statement  be  included  in  "every 
recommendation  or  report  on  prc^meals  for 
legislation  and  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment." 

B.  Executive  Order  11614,  March  7,  1970 
(reference  (d) )  directs  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  issue  guidelines  to 
Federal  agencies  tor  the  preparatlcMi  of  the 
environmental  statements  required  by  Sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  (reference  (a)). 

C.  On  April  23,  1971,  the  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  published  guidelines 
for  the  preparation  of  environmental  state- 
ments (Statements  on  Major  Federal  Ac- 
tions Affecting  the  Environment,  36  Fed.  Reg. 
79.  7724  1971)  (reference  (f)).  These  guide- 
lines contain  general  guidance  for  deter- 
mining when  an  environmental  statement  is 
required. 

D.  This  enclosure  interprets  and  amplifies 
the  general  guidelines  of  the  Ctouncll  on  En- 
Tlromnental  Quality  for  Department  of  De- 
fense actions. 

n.    GBOCaAPHICAL    LOCATION    OF    ACTTOITS 

A.  Environmental  statements  are  required 
for  actions  described  in  paragraphs  HI  and 
IV  below  conducted  anywhere  in  the  wcwld. 
except  when  conducted  in,  or  partly  in,  areas 
which  aire  in  or  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
nation  other  than  the  United  States.  In  these 
latter  cases,  the  DOD  Component  responsible 
for  the  action  shall  provide  to  the  ASD 
(H&E)  full  particulars,  a  recommendation  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  statement  should  be  pre- 
pared, reasons  for  the  recommendation,  and 
an  assessment  of  the  effect  of  a  statement  on 
U.S.  foreign  relations.  The  ASD  (H&S)  shall 
coordinate  these  latter  cases  as  appropriate, 
and  shaU  furnish  procedural  instructions  to 
the  responsible  DOD  Component. 

B.  Environmental  statements  are  not  re- 
quired for  multi-national  activities  (such  as 
NATO)  when  the  DOD  Component  Involved 
does  not  have  primary  decision -making  au- 
thority, or  for  combat  or  combat -related  ac- 
tivities in  a  combat  sone.  (See  paragraph 
IV.C.5.) 

C.  The  DoD  Component  shall  comply  with 
applicable  environmental  laws  and  poUcies. 
even  though  an  environmental  statement  Is 
not  required.  In  countries  or  areas  not  under 
U.S.  control  or  administration,  projects  or 
activities  are  subject  to  the  environmental 
laws,  regulations  and  stipulations  of  the 
foreign  government  concerned. 

m.  AcnoMs  iNCLvncD 
A.  The  leglslaUve  history  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (rrfsranoe 
(a) )  and  the  guidelines  of  tha  Council  on 
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EnvlTonxnental  Quality  define  major  actlona 
aa  tndumng,  but  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing : 

1.  Recommendatlona  or  favorable  reports 
relating  to  leglalatlon.  including  that  for 
appropriatlona. 

2.  Policies,  regulations,  and  procedures- 
making. 

3.  Projects  and  continuing  activities: 

a.  Directly  undertaken  by  Federal  agencies; 

b.  Sxippc^ted  In  whole  or  In  part  through 
Federal  contracts,  grants,  subsidies,  loans,  or 
other  forms  of  funding  assistance;  and 

c.  Involving  a  Federal  lease,  permit,  license, 
certificate,  or  other  entitlement  for  use. 

B.  Each  of  the  above  categories  of  actions 
requires  somewhat  different  considerations  li. 
determining  whether  an  environmental 
statement  Is  required. 

rv.  evAi-UATioN  OF  axQuiXKMztrr  for  environ - 

KXNTAI.    8TATKMKNT 

A.  Proposals  for  legislation,  annual  au- 
thorization requests,  and  favorable  reports 
on  legislation: 

1.  Proposals  for  leglalatlon  (other  than  re- 
quests for  inclusion  in  annual  authorization 
requests).  Prior  to  preparing  a  legislative 
proposal,  the  DoD  Component  shall  assess  the 
environmental  consequences  of  the  proposal 
using  the  factors  in  attachment  i.  If  it  U  de- 
termined that  the  proposal  would  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  environment,  an  en- 
vironmental statement  Is  required  and  shall 
be  submitted  with  the  proposal. 

3.  Annual  authorization  requests. 

a.  Prior  to  submitting  authorizing  legis- 
lation requests  pursuant  to  Section  412. 
Public  Law  86-149,  as  amended,  (reference 
( 1) )  or  the  annual  Military  Ckjnstructlon 
Authorization  BUI,  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  each  Item  requested  for  inclu- 
sion shall  be  assessed  by  the  DoD  Compo- 
nent making  the  requests  using  the  factors 
In  attachment  1.  Further,  the  Component 
Is  required  to  prepare  an  environmental 
statement  for  each  item  that  will  significantly 
affect  the  environment  xuilesa  the  item 
is  part  of  a  continuing  project  or  program 
for  which  an  environmental  statement  has 
previously  been  processed,  and  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  the  Item  are  not  ex- 
pected to  deviate  Bigniflcantly  from  those 
Identified  In  the  prior  statement. 

b.  Three  copies  of  each  required  draft 
statement  shall  be  submitted  with  the  re- 
quests (see  Section  in  of  enclosure  2). 

3.  Favorable  reports  on  legislation: 

a.  If  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  not  the 
Federal  agency  that  has  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  subject  matter  Involved  in  the 
legislative  Item,  no  environmental  statement 
Is  required  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
If  It  Is  not  clear  from  the  legislative  Item 
whether  the  Department  of  Defense  is  the 
primary  Federal  agency  responsible  for  the 
subject  matter  Involved  In  the  legislative 
Item,  advice  should  be  sought  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Department  of  Defense. 

b.  If  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  the 
Federal  agency  that  has  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  subject  matter  Involved  in 
the  legislative  Item,  the  DoD  Component  re- 
sponsible for  preparing  the  DoD  report  on 
the  item  shall  assess  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  the  proposal,  using  the  factors 
in  attachment  1  to  this  enclosure.  If  the 
assessment  indicates  that  the  proposal  would 
significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment,  an  environmental  statement 
Is  required  and  should  accompany  the  re- 
port. 

B.  Policy,  Regulations,  and  Procedure 
Making. 

1-  This  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  pub- 
lloatlons  including,  but  not  limited  to,  di- 
rectives. Instructions,  regulations.  manua:is, 
or  major  poUcy  statemenU  of  all  DoD  Com- 
ponents. 

3.  The  DoD  Component  shall  assess  the 
environmental  conssquenoes,  using  the  fac- 


tors m  attachment  l  to  this  enclosure,  for 
each  proposed  publication.  If  it  is  determined 
that  actions  generated  by  the  publication  will 
significantly  affect  the  environment,  an  en- 
vironmental statement  is  required  unless  the 
publication  is  an  Implementation  of  a  publi- 
cation from  another  DoD  Component  and  the 
environmental  consequences  will  not  deviate 
significantly  from  those  of  the  basic  publica- 
tion. In  these  latter  cases,  the  DoD  Compo- 
nent responsible  for  the  basic  publication  has 
the  responsibility  for  assessing  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  its  publication  and 
preparing  an  environmental  statement. 

3.  If  a  proposed  publication  of  a  DoD  Com- 
ponent Is  to  be  published  tot  the  purpose 
of  Implementing  a  Federal  law  or  a  publica- 
tion of  an  agency  outside  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  actions  resiilting  from  the 
law  or  publication  will  significantly  affect 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  an  environ- 
mental statement  is  required  unless  an  en- 
vironmental statement  which  covers  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  DoD  Component's 
publication  was  submitted  in  connection 
with  adoption  of  the  law  or  the  other 
agency's  publication. 

C.  Projects  and  Continuing  Activities. 

1.  Ilils  category  includes  the  majority  of 
the  operations  and  activities  of  DoD  Com- 
ponents. The  Components  are  encouraged 
to  develop  plans,  programs,  and  procedures 
for  routine  rpojects  and  continuing  activities 
having  an  impact  on  the  environment.  En- 
vironmental statements  should  be  prepared 
for  these  plans,  programs,  and  procedures 
rather  than  for  particular  or  individual 
actions  taken  pursviant  to  these  plans,  pro- 
g^rams,  or  procedures.  Only  when  a  partic- 
ular proposed  action  Involves  a  potential 
Impact  on  the  environment  not  considered 
in  the  environmental  statement  for  the 
applicable  plan,  program,  or  procedure,  will 
It  be  considered  necessary  to  prepare  an 
Impact  statement  on  that  individual  or 
particular    proposed    action. 

3.  Each  proposed  project  or  activity  shall 
be  assessed  for  environmental  consequences, 
using  the  factors  in  attachment  1,  and: 

a.  If  It  is  determined  that  the  action  will 
not  significantly  affect  the  environment, 
any  written  assessment  of  the  environment- 
al aspects  of  an  anticipated  action  shall  be 
retained  by  the  Component  making  the 
assessment  until  the  action  Is  completed. 
(See  paragraph  D  of  attachment  1  to  this 
enclosure. ) 

b.  If  It  Is  determined  that  the  action  will' 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  environment, 
a  statement  is  required,  unless  it  is  excepted 
by  paragraphs  3.  4.  or  5  below. 

3.  If  an  environmental  statenient  was  sub- 
mitted for  a  project  or  activity  In  aooordsjice 
with  pfuagraph  IV .A.  of  this  enclosure,  no 
additional  environmental  statement  is  re- 
quired for  that  project  or  activity  unless  It 
appears  that  there  will  be  significant  adverse 
environmental  consequences  from  the  proj- 
ect or  activity  that  were  not  covered  by  the 
environmental  statement. 

4.  If  a  project  or  activity  is  being  carried 
out  pursuant  to  a  publication  for  which  an 
environmental  statement  was  submitted  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  IV.B.  of  this  en- 
closure, no  environmental  statement  Is  re- 
quired for  that  project  or  activity  unless  It 
appears  that  there  will  be  a  significant  ad- 
verse environmental  consequences  from  that 
project  or  activity  that  were  not  covered  by 
the  environmental  statement. 

5.  Combat  or  combat-related  activities  In 
a  combat  eone.  riot  control  activities,  and 
other  emergency  activities  do  not  require  en- 
vironmental statements.  However,  the  inten- 
tional dl^xMal  of  hazardous  substances  or  of 
other  materials  in  the  oceans  shall  not  be 
consUued  to  be  combat  or  combat-related 
activities. 

S.  On  occasion,  laws  other  than  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  policy  Act  (reference 
(a) ).  such  as  those  In  reference  (c),  require 


the  Department  of  Defense  to  gain  approval 
of  another  Federal  agency  before  commenc- 
ing certain  types  of  actions  that  may  have 
environmental  consequences.  Compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  such  laws  does  not 
relieve  the  responsible  ofllclal  from  preparing 
and  processing  an  environmental  statement 
If  the  prc^>osed  action  Is  a  major  action  that 
would  significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment.  However,  insofar  as 
practicable,  the  draft  environmental  state- 
ment format  should  be  used  In  complying 
with  other  laws  to  minimize  duplication  of 
efforts. 

Attachment  1:  Major  Action  Significantly 
Affecting  the  Quality  of  the  Human  Environ- 
ment. 


Major  Action  Sioniticantlt  Atfectino  thr 

QUAUTT  or  THE  HUMAN  EiNVIRONMENT 

A.  It  Is  Impossible  to  list  categorically  all 
DoD  projects  or  activities  that  are  "major 
Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment".  In  mak- 
ing a  Judgment  In  a  particular  case.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  proponent  of  the  action 
of  action  be  assessed,  whether  those  effects 
of  the  SMJtion  In  conjunction  with  the  In- 
tent of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  (NEPA)  as  implemented  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ).  It  Is  es- 
sential that  all  the  environmental  effects 
of  an  action  be  assessed,  whether  those  effects 
are  adverse  or  beneficial.  In  determining 
whether  or  not  the  effects  of  an  action  are 
significant,  the  proponent  must  evaluate  the 
nature  and  degree  of  all  effects  on  the  envi- 
ronment. These  may  be  significant  even 
though  the  net  environmental  effect  of  the 
proposed  action  will  be  beneficial. 

B.  DoD  Components  shall  Insure  that  a 
decision  is  not  made  until  the  environmental 
consequences  of  the  decision  have  been  as- 
sessed. If  the  assessment  Indicates  that  the 
decision  will  either  affect  the  environment 
on  a  large  geographical  scale  or  have  a  seri- 
ous environmental  effect  on  a  more  restricted 
geographical  area,  the  proposed  action  shall 
be  considered  a  Major  Action  Significantly 
Affecting  the  Quality  of  the  Human  Environ- 
ment (MASAQHE) .  and  the  decision  shall  be 

deferred  until  Federal  agencies  possessing  spe- 
cial expertise  or  persons  affected  by  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  the  decision  have  had 
an  opportumty  to  present  their  views.  It  Is 
necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  degree 
of  effect  on  the  environment  but  also  the 
scope  of  the  action  and  the  potential  effect 
of  the  action  on  other  persons. 

1.  If  a  EX)D  Component  or  a  major  military 
command  Intends  to  take  an  action  that 
will  Influence  subactlvltles  In  many  subordi- 
nate units,  and  the  subactlvltles  will  each 
affect  the  environment,  the  action  Is  prob- 
ably a  MASAQHE  even  though  a  single  sub- 
actlvlty  may  not  be  In.  that  category.  For 
example,  a  limited  maneuver  or  training 
exercise  by  small  elements  of  a  Military  De- 
partment might  not  be  a  major  action  nor 
would  it  normally  affect  the  environment 
significantly.  However.  U  a  Military  Depart- 
ment Intended  to  publish  a  regulation  that 
Includes  provisions  prescribing  the  environ- 
mental considerations  that  were  to  be  given 
to  the  planning  of  all  training  exercises  or 
maneuvers  of  the  DoD  Component  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  then  it  might  be 
expected  that  such  a  regulation  would  have 
a  significant  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
environment  because  It  would  govern  numer- 
ous activities  which  individually  would  have 
some  effect  on  the  environment.  Thus,  the 
regulation  should  be  construed  to  be  a 
MASAQHE. 

2.  An  example  of  an  action  that  should  bs 
classified  as  a  MASAQHE  because  of  a  lo- 
calized effect  Is  an  extremely  noisy  activity 
conducted  by  a  DoD  Component  near  a  resi- 
dential area,  where  the  resulting  noise  might 
seriously  affect  the  comfort  of  resldenU  of  the 
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arsa.  In  ke«ping  with  the  intent  of  NEPA,  no 
decision  should  be  made  to  take  any  action 
until  those  residents  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views,  and  their 
views   have   been   carefully   considered. 

C.  Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  categorize  all 
actions,  so  is  It  impossible  to  list  In  advance 
all  of  the  environmental  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  proponent  of  the  action  should 
consider  all  aspects  of  the  action  to  deter- 
mine If  It  will  Interfere  unreasonably  with 
the  living  conditions  of  man,  wildlife,  or  ma- 
rine life,  or  with  any  ecosystems  on  an  Im- 
mediate, short-range  or  long-range  basis, 
Examples  of  factors  to  be  considered  are: 

1.  Effect  on  water. 

a.  Will  the  action: 

( 1 )  Introduce  toxic  or  hazardous  sub- 
stances or  significant  amounts  of  chemicals, 
organic  substances  or  solid  wastes  into  bodies 
of  water, 

(2)  Significantly  Increase  sedimentation  In 
a  body  of  water,  or 

(3)  Significantly  alter  the  temperature  of 
a  body  of  water? 

b.  Will  the  action  improve  the  quality  of 
a  body  of  water? 

2.  Effect  on  atmosphere. 

a.  Will  the  action  result  in  emissions  into 
the  atmosphere  of  toxic  or  hazardous  sub- 
stances or  significant  amounts  of  other  pol- 
lutants? 

b.  Will  the  action  result  In  the  creation 
of  excessive  noise,  considering  the  proximity 
of  and  the  likely  effects  of  the  noise  on  hu- 
mans or  wildlife? 

c.  Will  the  action  tend  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  pollution  In  the  atmosphere? 

3.  Effect  on  natural  resources. 

a.  Will  the  action  result  In  significant  de- 
struction of  vegetation,  wildlife  or  marine 
life? 

b.  Win  the  action  enhance  the  quality  of 
vegetation,  wildlife  or  marine  life? 

c.  Will  the  action  significantly  affect  soil 
quality? 

d  Will  the  action  result  In  contamination 
or  deterioration  of  food  or  food  sources? 

4.  Other  values. 

a.  Will  the  action  significantly  affect, 
beneficially  or  adversely,  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  man.  Including  aesthetic  considera- 
tions? 

b.  Will  the  action  significantly  affect, 
beneficially  or  adversely,  other  forms  of  life 
or  ecosystems  of  which  they  are  a  part? 

D.  Certain  types  of  actions  require  close 
environmental  scrutiny  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  either  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  or  create  environ- 
mental controversy.  It  may  be  desirable  In 
such  cases  to  have  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  environmental  aspects  of  the  proposed 
action  available  for  any  Interested  party. 
For  these  reasons,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  assessing  the  environmental  effects 
of  the  following  types  of  actions  In  writing 
even  though  a  detailed  assessment  Indicates 
that  the  action  is  not  a  MASAQHE. 

1.  Development  or  purchase  of  a  new  type 
of  aircraft,  ship  or  vehicle,  or  of  a  substan- 
tially modified  propulsion  system  for  any  air- 
craft, ship  or  vehicle. 

2.  Development  or  purchase  of  a  new 
weapon  system. 

3  Real  estate  acquisitions  or  outleases  of 
land. 

4.  Construction  projects. 

5.  New  Installations  (bases,  poets,  etc.). 

<S.  Dlsjjosal  of  biological  or  chemical  muni- 
tions, pesticides  or  herbicides  other  than  In 
the  manner  In  which  they  are  Intended  to 
be  used. 

7.  Intentional  disposal  of  any  substances 
In  a  significant  quantity  or  on  a  continuing 
or  periodic  basis. 

8,  Mission  changes  which  increase  the 
number  of  personnel  in  an  area  to  a  degree 
that  win  tax  the  environmental  capability 
of  the  local  civilian  oommunlty. 

B.  Any  action  which,  because  of  real,  po- 


tential or  purported  adverse  environmental 
consequences,  is  a  subject  of  controversy 
among  people  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
action,  or  which,  although  not  the  subject 
of  controversy,  is  likely  by  the  public. 

E.  Even  though  a  written  assessment  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  an  action  Is  not  a 
MASAQHE,  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment should  be  written  on  a  proposed  action 
which  becomes  highly  controversial  because 
of  environmental  aspects.  The  environmental 
statement  may  be  based  on  the  information 
contained  In  the  assessment. 

Preparation    and    Processing    of    Environ- 
mental Statements 

i.  general 

Preparation  of  environmental  statements 
shall  be  based  on  considerations  discussed  In 
the  guidelines  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  (CEQ)  and  the  following 
guidance.  These  directions  are  intended  to 
assure  consistency  of  effort  In  preparing 
statements. 

A.  A  careful,  objective  detailing  of  environ- 
mental Impacts,  alternatives,  and  implica- 
tions of  proposed  projects  and  activities 
should  give  reviewers  both  within  and  out- 
side the  Department  of  Defense  insight  into 
the  partlciilars  associated  with  the  action. 
The  general  public,  environmental  action 
groups,  special  Interest  associations,  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  Congressional  Conunlt- 
tees  will  expect  the  statements  to  be  a  valid 
source  of  Information  on  proposed  actions, 
as  well  as  a  refiectlon  of  how  the  DoD  Com- 
ponent views  environmental  factors  and  seeks 
to  accommodate  them.  Since  the  statements 
must  whenever  possible  be  made  available  to 
the  public.  It  must  be  assumed  that  they 
will  receive  carefiil  scrutiny.  The  statements 
should  be  systematic  presentations  of  en- 
vironmental Impacts. 

B.  A  statement  should  describe  physical 
and  environmental  aspects  suflSclently  to  per- 
mit evaluation  and  Independent  appraisal  of 
the  favorable  and  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects of  each  proposal.  It  should  be  simple 
and  concise,  yet  should  Include  all  pertinent 
fawts.  Length  will  depend  upon  the  particular 
proix>sal  and  the  nature  of  its  Impacts. 

C.  A  statement  should  not  be  limited  to 
ultimate  conclusions,  but  should  contain  In 
support  of  such  conclusions  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  all  factors  affecting  the  poten- 
tial environmental  Impact  of  the  proposal. 

D.  Bather  than  serving  as  a  means  for  as- 
sisting or  supporting  project  justification,  a 
statement  should  Include  a  complete  and  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  the  environmental  effects, 
beneficial  and  adverse,  and  of  available  alter- 
natives. In  no  case  should  sidverse  effects, 
either  real  or  potential,  be  Ignored  or  slighted 
in  an  attempt  to  Justify  an  action  previously 
recommended.  Similarly,  care  must  be  taken 
^  avoid  overstating  favorable  effects. 

E.  In  developing  and  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary information  to  prepare  a  statement, 
consulting  with  other  ^deral.  State,  and 
local  agencies  Is  encouraged. 

n.  content  of  statement 
TTie  body  of  an  environmental  statement 
shall  contain  the  following  separate  sections 
with  the  length  of  each  being  adequate  to 
Identify  and  develop  the  required  Informa- 
tion. 

A.  Project  deacription.  Describe  the  pro- 
p>06al  by  name  and  specific  location  and  sum- 
marize Its  objectives  and  activities  which  will 
ensue  if  It  is  adopted.  Provide  technical  data 
adequaite  to  permit  a  careful  assessment  of 
environmental  impact  by  commenting  agen- 
cies. Where  relevant,  maps  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

B.  The  probable  eniHronmental  impact  of 
the  propoted  action. 

1.  Identify  the  probable  direct  and  second- 
ary environmental  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posed action.  This  shall  Include  conunentary 
on  the  direct  Impact  on  man's  health  and 


welfare  and  his  surroundings  through  such 
media  as  air,  water,  or  food.  Threats  to  other 
forms  of  life  and  their  ecosystems  shall  be 
Included.  Examples  of  primary  and  secondary 
environmental  consequences  that  should  be 
Identified  are  the  primary  noise  Impact  on 
a  community  from  proposed  military  aircraft 
operations  and  the  secondary  impact  on 
future  land  use  which  may  result  from  such 
operations. 

2.  Discuss  both  the  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental aspects  of  the  environmental  changes, 
placing  some  relative  value  on  the  impacts 
described. 

3.  Identify  remedial  and  protective  meas- 
ures which  could  be  taken  in  response  to 
adverse  effects  of  environmental  Impacts. 
Such  measures  taken  for  the  minor  or  short- 
lived negative  aspects  of  the  project  shall  be 
discussed  In  this  section.  The  adverse  effects 
which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
shall  be  considered  In  greater  detail  along 
with  their  abatement  and  mitigation  meas- 
ures in  the  following  section. 

C.  Any  probable  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the 
proposal  be  implemented.  Discuss  the  un- 
avoidable adverse  effects  a^d  the  Implications 
thereof,  and  identify  the  abatement  meas- 
ures proposed  to  rectify  these  and  an  esti- 
mation of  their  effectiveness.  In  addition  to 
an  evaluation  of  damage  to  the  natural  en- 
vironment, this  would  Include  an  evaluation 
of  the  extent  to  which  human  health  or 
safety,  aesthetically  or  culturally  valuable 
surroundings,  standards  of  living,  and  other 
aspects  of  life  will  be  sacrificed  or  endan- 
gered. 

D.  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action. 
Describe  the  various  alternatives  considered, 
their  general  environmental  impact,  and  the 
reason(&)  why  each  was  not  recommended. 
Identify  alternatives  as  to  their  beneficial 
and  detrimental  effects  on  the  environ- 
mental elements,  specifically  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  alternative  of  no  action.  Include 
with  these  alternatives  economic,  technical, 
and  opterational  considerations,  as  well  as 
their  environmental  impact.  Discuss  any 
other  pertinent  points  not  previously  men- 
tioned such  as  requirements  of  statutes  or 
DoD  Directives  that  infiuence  or  limit 
alternatives. 

E.  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  use  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  oT  long-term 
productivity.  Assess  the  cvmiulative  and  long- 
term  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  with  the 
view  that  each  generation  Is  a  trustee  of  the 
environment  for  succeeding  generations. 
Give  special  attention  to  considerations  that 
vrould  narrow  the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of 
the  environment  or  post  long-term  risks  to 
health  or  safety.  The  propriety  of  any  action 
should  be  weighed  against  the  potential  for 
damage  to  man's  life  support  system — the 
biosphere — thereby  guarding  against  the 
^ort-slghted  foreclosures  of  future  options 
or  needs. 

F.  Any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented.  Discuss  irrevocable  uses  of  re- 
sources, changes  In  land  use.  destruction  of 
archeologlcal  or  historical  sites,  unalterable 
disruptions  In  ecosystems,  and  other  effects 
that  would  curtail  the  diversity  and  range  of 
beneficial  uses  of  the  environment  should 
the  proposal  be  implemented. 

G.  Summary  sheet.  The  environmental 
statement  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sum- 
mary sheet  which  must  provide  the  follow- 
ing information. 

1.  Indicate  whether  the  statement  Is  draft 
or  final. 

2.  Give  the  name  of  the  action  and  indi- 
cate whether  it  Is  an  odrn<ni»fratire  or  legis- 
lative action. 

3.  Provide  a  brief  description  of  the  action 
and  indicate  what  geographical  region 
(States  and  counties)  is  particularly  affected. 
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4.  Summarize  tbe  enrtronmental  ImjMtct 
and  advene  envlromnental  effects. 

5.  List  alternatives  considered. 

6.  a.  (For  draft  statements)  List  all  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  from  which 
comments  have  been  requested. 

b.  (For  final  statements)  List  all  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  other  sources 
from  which  written  comments  have  been 
received. 

7.  Provide  the  dates  the  draft  statement 
and  final  statement  were  made  available  to 
tbe  CKQ  and  the  public. 

m.    DRATT  STATMtTNT 

A.  Draft  statements  are  those  statements 
that  have  been  prepared  In  accordance  with 
tbe  guidance  of  this  enclosure  and  for  which 
review  conunents  will  be  requested  from 
other  DoD  Components,  tbe  CEQ.  and  appro- 
priate Federal,  State,  and  local   agencies. 

1.  Three  (3)  copies  of  draft  statements  re- 
lating to  Section  412.  Public  Law  86-149,  as 
amended  ( reference  ( 1 ) ) ,  or  the  i».nnim| 
Military  Construction  Bill  must  accompany 
the  recommendation  through  agency  review 
procedures.  Distribution  to  other  agencies 
and  to  the  public  for  comments  shall  be 
withheld  until  the  legislative  request  has 
been  forwarded  to  tbe  Congress.  At  that  time, 
statements  relating  to  specific  Items  Included 
in  the  proposals  shall  be  distributed,  by  the 
DoD  Component,  as  appropriate,  for 
comment. 

2.  In  other  cases  where  premature  release 
wovUd  be  contrary  to  existing  administrative 
procedures  or  otherwise  be  inappropriate,  dis- 
tribution to  other  agencies  and  to  the  public 
for  comments  shall  be  made  at  tbe  earliest 
appropriate  time. 

3.  Normally  It  should  not  be  necessary  for 
a  DoD  Component  to  obtain  C>SAD(H&E) 
approval  prior  to  distributing  the  draft  en- 
vironmental statement  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  procedure  does  not 
alter  any  requirement  that  may  exist  to 
coordinate  the  action  itself  within  OSD  prior 
to  public  release  or  to  follow  appropriate 
security  review  procedures. 

4.  The  advice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Public  Affairs)  shall  be  obUined 
through  established  command  channels  be- 
fore routing  outside  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  environmental  statements  that  have 
significant  public  affairs  implications.  The 
official  designated  by  a  DoD  Component  to 
make  determinations  regarding  release  of 
draft  environmental  statements  outside  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  consult 
with  Public  Affairs'  ofDcera  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  subject  matter  they  con- 
sider to  be  newsworthy  and  to  advise  them 
of  all  requests  from  the  news  media. 

B.  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  refer- 
ences (m)  and  (n)  pertaining  to  the  iden- 
tification, safeguarding,  and  dissemination 
of  classified  information  and  to  reference 
(o)  pertaining  to  seciaity  review  for  public 
release  approval,  distribution  of  the  draft 
statement  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Three  (3)  oopleaof  OASD  (H&E).  (These 
copies  are  In  addition  to  those  required  by 
paragraph  niA.1.  above.) 

2.  Ten  (10)  copies  to  the  CEQ. 

3.  Five  (5)  copies  to  the  EPA. 

4.  Two  (3)  copies  to  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  having  jurisdiction  by  law  or  special 
eziiertlse  with  respect  to  any  environmental 
impact  Involved.  (Appendix  n  of  the  CEQ 
Guidelines. ) 

5.  Two  (2)  copies  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies authorized  to  develop  and  enforce  en- 
vironmental standards  when  the  proposed 
action  affects  matters  within  their  Jxirisdic- 
tlon.  These  copies  shall  be  sent  to  tbe  appro- 
priate State  and  regional  or  metropolitan 
clearinghouses  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  In  OMB  Circular  No.  A-es 
unless  the  Governor  of  the  State  Involved  has 
designated  some  other  point  of  contact  for 
obtaining  the  State  and  local  agency  review. 
The  clearinghouses  are  listed  In  the  Direc- 


tory of  State,  Metropolitan,  and  Regional 
Cleartnghouses  under  OMB  Circular  No.  A-eS 
(Revised)  of  AprU  19,  1971  (reference  (k)). 

6.  At  such  time  as  the  draft  statement  Is 
forwarded  to  the  CKQ,  other  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies,  it  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public  (to  any  organization  or  Indi- 
vidual upon  request)  in  accordance  with  ref- 
erence (p).  In  appropriate  cases,  the  DoD 
Component  shall  solicit  the  views  of  public 
organizations  and  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  proposed  action.  Views  of  public  organi- 
zations and  public  hearings  are  appropriate 
In  the  following  sltxiatlons: 

a.  Where  the  proposed  action  by  the  agency 
will  have  a  direct  or  peculiar  Impact  on  the 
people  residing  in  a  particular  geographical 
area. 

b.  Where  public  organization  or  members 
of  the  public  possess  expertise  concerning  the 
Impact  of  the  action  that  may  not  otherwise 
be  available. 

c.  Where  no  overriding  consideration  of 
national  security  or  time  makes  it  Illegal  or 
impracticable  to  Involve  such  organizations 
or  members  of  the  public  In  the  considera- 
tion of  a  proposed  action  in  which  there  Is 
evidence  of  wide  public  Interest.  No  public 
hearings  need  be  held  in  connection  with 
proposed  legislation  In  view  of  the  opportu- 
nity for  public  hearing  in  connection  with 
Congressional  consideration  of  the  bill.  Pub- 
lic hearings  shall  be  conducted  Informally 
and  need  not  be  prolonged  beyond  a  reason- 
able time  necessary  to  obtain  a  representa- 
tive view  of  the  various  segments  of  public 
interest. 

7.  The  DoD  Component  seeking  review 
conunents  may  establish  time  limits  of  not 
leas  than  30  days  for  reply  except  that  when- 
ever an  action  related  to  air  or  water  quality, 
noise  abatement  and  control,  pesticide  regu- 
lation, solid  waste  disposal,  radiation  criteria 
and  standards,  or  other  provisions  of  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  Is  Involved,  a 
period  of  45  days  shall  be  allowed  for  review. 
If  the  agency  consulted  does  not  reply  within 
the  established  time  limit.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  agency  has  no  comment  to 
make,  unless  a  request  for  a  specified  exten- 
sion of  time  has  been  made.  DoD  Components 
should  endeavor  to  comply  with  request  for 
extensions  of  time  up  to  15  days. 

rV.     FINAL    STATXMZMT 

A.  Final  statements  are  prepared  after  re- 
ceipt of  review  comments  provided  by  other 
agencies.  In  many  cases  the  final  statements 
can  be  prepared  by  making  minor  revisions 
to  the  draft  statement  and  attaching  the 
review  comments  received  from  other  sources. 
In  other  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
major  revisions  to  the  draft  statement.  In 
either  case,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  provide 
a  discussion  of  problems  and  objections 
raised  by  other  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  by  private  organlzatlcMis  and  Indi- 
viduals and  the  disposition  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved. Along  with  the  comments  received, 
this  discussion  should  be  attached  to  the 
final  text  of  the  environmental  statement. 

B.  Subject  to  the  requlremems  of  refer- 
ences (m)  and  (n)  pertaining  to  the  Identi- 
fication, safeguarding  and  dissemination  of 
classified  information  and  of  reference  (o) 
pertaining  to  security  review  for  public  re- 
lease approval,  distribution  of  the  final  state- 
ment shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  One   (1)   copy  to  OA8D(H&E). 

2.  Ten.  (10)  copies  to  the  CEQ. 

3.  Five  (6)  copies  of  final  statements  relat- 
ing to  Section  412,  Public  Law  86-149,  as 
amended  (reference  ( 1 ) ) .  or  the  Annual  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Bill  to  the 
^proprUte  Congressional  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  ot  the  House  of  Representatives. 

4.  The  final  statement  also  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  in  accordance  with 
reference  (p). 


v.  WArrlNO  PERIOD  BCrORK  AN  ACTION  CAN 
BE  TAKEN 

A.  It  Is  ImporUnt  that  dxaft  environmental 
statements  be  prepared  and  circulated  for 
comment  and  furnished  to  the  CEQ  early 
enough  In  the  review  process  before  an  action 
is  taken  in  order  to  permit  meaningful  con- 
sideration of  the  environmental  Issues  in- 
volved. To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
no  administrative  action  (I.e..  any  proposed 
action  to  be  taken  other  than  proposals  for 
legislation  or  r^Kirts  on  legislation)  shall 
be  taken  sooner  than  90  days  after  a  draft 
environmental  statement  has  been  circu- 
lated for  comment  and  fiirnlshed  to  the  CEQ, 
and,  exc^t  where  advance  public  disclosure 
will  result  in  signlflcanUy  Increased  costs  of 
procurement,  made  available  to  the  public. 
Neither  shall  such  administrative  action  be 
Uken  sooner  than  30  days  after  the  final  text 
of  the  environmental  statement  (together 
with  comments)  has  been  made  available  to 
the  CEQ  and  the  public.  Consequently,  the 
minimum  waiting  period  after  submission  of 
the  draft  statement  is  90  days  because  the 
30-day  period  and  90-day  period  may  run 
concurrently  to  the  extent  that  they  overlap. 

B.  When  it  Is  not  practical  for  a  DoD  Com- 
ponent to  comply  with  the  time  requirements 
contained  in  paragraph  V.A.,  above,  the  DoD 
Component  shall  request  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  waive  a  portion  of 
the  time  requirement  for  that  specific  action. 
If  negotiations  In  this  regard  are  not  success- 
ful, the  DoD  Component  shall  advise  ASD 
(H&E). 

C.  If  it  is  Impossible  for  an  agency  to  com- 
ply with  the  time  requirements  of  paragraph 
III.B.,  above,  the  DoD  Component  shall  for- 
ward the  draft  environmental  statement 
with  an  explanation  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  preclude  adherence  to  the  time 
requirements  to  AED(H&E),  who  shall  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  Issues  Involved.  The 
proposed  action  shall  not  be  Initiated  until 
the  time  problem  has  been  satisfactorily  re- 
solved unless  such  action  is  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  or  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

VI.  CLASSIFIED  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENTS 

The  fact  that  a  proposed  action  is  of  a  clas- 
sified nature  does  not  relieve  the  proponent 
of  the  action  from  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Directive.  Environmental 
statements,  both  draft  and  final,  shall  be  pre- 
pared, safeguarded,  and  disseminated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  requirements  appli- 
cable to  classified  Information  (references 
(m)  and  (n)).  When  feasible,  these  state- 
ments shall  be  organized  In  such  a  manner 
that  classified  portions  can  be  Included  as 
annexes,  so  that  the  unclassified  portions 
can  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

Vn.     PaOCESSING     environmental     STATEMENTS 
ORIGINATED    BT    OTHER    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

A.  Environmental  statements  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Department' of  Defense  by  other 
Federal  agencies  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Where  a  proposed  action  may  affect  mat- 
ters over  which  Department  of  Defense  has 
jurisdiction  by  law. 

2.  Where  a  proposed  action  may  have  en- 
vironmental effects  in  an  area  where  a  DoD 
Component  has  been  designated  in  Appendix 
n  of  the  CEQ  Ouidellnes  as  possessing  special 
expertise. 

B.  Comments  of  a  DoD  Component  on  an 
environmental  statement  prepared  by  an- 
other Federal  agency  should  normally  be  re- 
stricted to  the  aspect  of  the  action  for  which 
the  statement  was  referred. 

C.  When  a  request  for  review  and  comment 
on  an  environmental  statement  prepared  by 
Federal  agency  Is  received  by  OASD  (H&E) ,  it 
shall  determine  which  DoD  Components 
should  review  the  environmental  statement. 

1.  When  it  has  been  determined  that  a  sin- 
gle DoD  Component  should  be  responsible  for 
the  review,  OASD  (H&E)  shall  request  that 
the  DoD  Component  reply  directly  to  the 
agency  Involved.  The  DoD  Component  shall 
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provide  one  (1)  copy  of  the  reply  to  OASD 
(H&E)  and  ten  (10)  copies  to  the  CEQ. 

2.  When  It  has  been  determined  that  more 
than  one  DoD  Component  should  review  the 
sUtement,  the  OASD  (H&E)  shall  prepare  a 
consolidated  review  report  or  designate  the 
DoD  Component  with  primary  interest  to  pre- 
pare such  a  report.  The  OASD  (H&E)  shall 
forward  the  consolidated  report  to  the  re- 
questing agency  and  provide  ten  (10)  copies 
to  the  CEQ. 

D.  When  a  request  for  review  and  comment 
on  an  environmental  statement  from  another 
Federal  agency  is  received  directly  by  a  DoD 
Component,  that  DoD  Component  shall  reply 
directly  to  the  requesting  agency.  Also,  that 
Component  shall  forward  one  (1)  copy  of 
the  reply  to  OASD  (H&E)  and  ten  ( 10)  copies 
to  the  CEQ. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  This  directive  con- 
tains specific  instructions  for  the  process- 
ing of  environmental  statements  relat- 
ing to  authorizing  legislation.  The  mili- 
tary departments  are  currently  in  the 
process  of  revising  their  regulations  to  be 
consistent  with  the  new  Department  of 
Defense  directive. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  complied  with  the  environmental  law 


as  Implemented  by  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  EnvironmentEil  Quality;  that  the 
procedures  which  have  been  established 
to  implement  the  law  are  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  that  law ;  and  that  there  is 
no  dsuiger  that  any  program  proposed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
could  adversely  affect  the  environment 
would  be  authorized.  Having  set  aside 
this  major  concern,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
is  not  justified,  Is  not  needed,  and  would 
paralyze  these  critically  important  De- 
fense Department  programs. 

I  might  suggest  that  if,  in  the  future, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin feels  that  there  is  a  need  to  change 
the  language  of  NEPA  to  clarify  or  refine 
its  provisions,  since  this  act  affects  about 
every  agency  of  the  Government  and  a 
large  number  of  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation acts,  he  propose  such  actions 
as  amendments  to  the  basic  Environ- 
mental Act.  Public  Law  91-190.  This 
would  bring  the  matter  before  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  which  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  legislation  dealing  with 
the  environment.  Their  considerations 
would  include  the  important  broader  im- 
plications of  such  actions  as  they  would 
apply  uniformly  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  conclude   now  by  asking  my   col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  opposing  this 
amendment. 
Now  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  just  want  to  ask  a 
question.     The     distinguished    Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  says  that  the  P-14 
final  statement  was  filed  on  Saturday. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  want  to  differ  with 
the  Senator.  I  said  on  Friday;  the  Sena- 
tor said  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  expect 
that  the  Senate,  acting  today,  will  have 
any  opportunity  to  take  into  considera- 
tion what  is  in  that  impact  statement 
before  we  vote  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  First  of  all,  I  think 
we  will  not  be  acting  on  the  F-14  today. 
It  will  be  quite  a  while  before  we  get 
to  the  final  vote,  whether  it  is  on  the 
F-14;  the  military  authorization  bill 
probably  will  not  be  acted  on  before 
October  1.  Also,  there  is  a  promise  that 
if  there  is  anything  that  is  dangerous  to 
the  environment,  the  Senator  will  have 

an  opportunity 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  agrees  that 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  F-14  environmental  final  statement 
prior  to  the  voting  early  in  October. 
Would  he  agree  that  if  the  final  state- 
ments are  not  ready  on  the  other  two 

projects 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Well,  the  whole  text 
of  what  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that  the 
Senator  is  rushing  the  matter  too  much 
and  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
done  its  very  best  to  comply  with  the 
Environmental  Quality  Act.  Here  is  a 
report  of  550  pages.  If  the  Senator  will 
give  us  time,  for  next  year  we  will  have 
them  in  final  form.  Right  now  the  law 
does  not  provide  that  it  has  to  be  in 
final  form.  We  are  filing  a  draft  state- 
ment. With  the  law  as  passed,  we  think 
we  are  complying  with  the  intent  of 
the  law. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
provide  the  Congress,  the  public,  inter- 
ested citizens,  environmentalists,  and 
scientists  with  an  environmental  impact 
statement  respecting  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  project  on  the  environment. 
The  purpose  of  having  it  in  an  adequate 
time  before  the  vote  is  so  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  impact 
statement  and  the  environmental  con- 
siderations involved,  and  an  opportunity, 
if  thtre  is  a  serious  environmental  issue 
involved,  to  debate  it. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  simply  makes  a 
fraud  out  of  the  bill.  We  may  as  well 
repeal  it.  We  are  having  projects  offeried 
day  after  day  after  day,  without  Con- 
gress having  in  its  hands  environmental 
impact  statements. 

There  is  not  anything  unclear  about 
what  the  Congress  passed.  The  law  pro- 
vides, under  (c)  : 

That  It  shall  Include  in  every  recommen- 
dation or  report  on  proposals  for  legislation 
and  other  major  Federal  actions  significant- 
ly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment a  detailed  statement  by  tbe 
responsible  official. 

If  it  has  any  purpose  at  all.  the  pur- 
pose is  that  it  shall  be  available  a  long 
enough  time  in  advance  so  that  the  is- 
sues raised,  if  there  are  any.  may  be  de- 
bated. It  has  no  other  purpose. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  appear  to  want  to  change 
their  guidelines  so  the  whole  thing  will 
be  meaningless.  If  we  permit  them  to 
present  projects  without  impact  state- 
ments and  then  we  authorize  them,  and 
then  appropriate  money  to  launch  the 
projects  without  anybody  having  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  environmental 
impact  statements  the  law  becomes 
meaningless. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  read  another  guideline  from 
the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality: 

In  cases  where  scheduling  of  congressional 
hearings  on  recommendations  or  reports  on 
proposals  for  legislation  which  the  Federal 
agency  has  forwarded  to  the  Congress  does 
not  allow  adequate  time  for  the  completion 
of  a  final  text  of  an  environmental  state- 
ment ( together  with  comments ) ,  a  draft 
environmental  statement  may  be  furnished 
to  the  Congress  and  made  available  to  the 
public  pending  transmittal  of  the  comments 
as  received  and  the  final  text. 

My  staff  checked  with  the  staff  of  the 
President's  Council,  and  they  stated  that 
they  expected,  of  course,  that  before 
there  were  votes  on  the  issue,  the  finaJ 
statements  would  be  in.  The  record 
should  be  clear  on  that. 

The  position  being  taken  by  the  DOD 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
is  that  this  law  really  does  not  mean  very 
much  and  if  we  have  important  pro- 
grams we  want,  we  pay  no  attention  to 
the  law.  We  know  what  that  means.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  for  15  years, 
and  for  $50  million,  we  proceeded  with 
an  irrational  project  of  digging  a  ditch 
across  the  State  of  Florida.  Finally.  It 
was  terminated  by  an  injunction  in  court 
in  Florida,  and  then  by  endorsement  of 
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the  President,  after  spending  tena  of 
miinnns  of  dollars,  on  the  ground  that 
the  environment  might  be  irreversibly 
damaged. 
That  Is  what  this  issue  is  all  about. 
The  Senator  refers  to  the  report  on 
the  Sanguine  project.  I  requested  a  re- 
port on  the  Sanguine  project  in  1968, 
before  there  was  any  law.  As  soon  as 
they  spent  $150,000,  the  Hazeltlne  Lab- 
oratories   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
How  much  time  is  left  on  each  side? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
10  minutes  left  to  the  opponents  and 
12  minutes  left  to  the  proptments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidait.  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  yield  to  me, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  additional  10  minutes  on  each  side 
for  dlscusslMi  of  this  amendment.  There 
was  some  confusion  as  to  how  much  time 
was  available.  I  hope  this  request  will  be 

agreeable.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
the  Soiator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Navy 
started  this  environmental  report  based 
on  my  request  in  1968,  and  after  some 
studies  done  by  the  Hazeltlne  Laboratory, 
the  study  showed  there  might  be  grave 
environmental  implications  as  a  conse- 
quence of  having  a  6,000-mile-long  elec- 
trified grid  8  feet  under  the  ground  for 
a  worldwide  communication  system.  Now 
they  have  expanded  that  study  substan- 
tially, but  in  this  bill  they  are  putting 
the  money  in  it  for  the  Sanguine  project, 
without  yet  having  completed  the  envi- 
ronmental studies.  So  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day,  at  the  E«>proprlate  time,  there 
will  be  an  amentoient  on  the  floor  to 
knock  out  the  money  for  that  Sanguine 
project,  to  hold  it  up  until  such  time 
as  final  envlronmaital  stiidies  are  filed. 

That  is  what  this  act  is  all  about.  If  It 
is  not  that,  why  not  stand  up  and  con- 
fess that  this  is  all  a  bunch  of  eyewash, 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  to  engage 
in  massive  technological  projects  with- 
out having  the  environmental  studies 
made,  and  without  giving  the  scientists, 
the  public.  Congress,  or  anyone  else  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate,  discuss,  and  de- 
bate the  issue? 

If  that  is  the  posture  of  this  adminis- 
tration, and  If  that  is  the  posture  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  public  ought  to 
know  it,  and  we  ought  to  have  some  de- 
bates, nationwide,  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  f  n»n  Missouri. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  win  ranem- 
ber.  when  earlier  this  year  he  introduced 
a  similar  amendment  to  the  military 
construction  bill  designed  to  delay  con- 
struction of  several  specific  sites  pend- 
ing the  filing  of  a  final  report  on  the 
environmental  impact  of  said  construc- 
tion. I  stated  that,  although  in  sympathy 
with  the  thinking  behind  the  Senator's 
amendment,  to  accept  said  amendment 
would  seriously  interfere  with  the  cur- 


rent oonstructloin  program;  and  this  de- 
lay could  result  in  heavy  additional  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  Is  applica- 
ble to  the  amendment  now  pending,  one 
which  would  prohibit  the  obligaticai  or 
expenditure  of  fimds  for  various  weap- 
ons systems — seme  of  which  I  believe  are 
not  needed  but  others  without  question 
are  badly  needed— until  a  final  environ- 
mental impeust  statement  has  been  filed. 
To  delay,  and  thus  stretch  out.  these 
on-going  programs  In  this  manner  would 
surely  Increase  what  are  already  recog- 
nized as  cosUy  procurement  items. 

Par  this  reason  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment  as  against  the  best  interest 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  a  very  fine  statement. 
I  yield  4  minutes,  now,  to  the  Senator 

from  Arizona.       

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  Is  very  unwise  that  we  begin 
tampering  with  our  own  engine  pro- 
gram, especially  when  it  Is  in  such  bad 
shape  today.  I  know  it  is  difficult  for 
Members  of  this  body  to  believe  it,  but 
the  United  States  has  not  made  great 
progress  in  the  development  of  new  en- 
gines, while  the  French  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  made  remarkable  progress. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  are  the  engines  for  the  F-14, 
the  P-15.  and  the  B-1.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  already  flying  en- 
gines comparable  to  those.  Mach  III  is 
attained  every  day.  This  Is  not  designed 
for  either  the  P-14,  the  P-15,  or  the  B-1. 
There  has  been  no  proof  so  far  that  any 
environmental  damage  is  done  by  either 
the  C-5,  the  P-4,  or  the  SRr-71,  all  of 
which  are  supersonic  Edrcraf  t,  capable  of 
flying  at  great  altitudes. 

Mr.  President,  having  had  this  experi- 
ence, having  learned  and  knowing  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  flights  by 
airlines  across  this  country — over  600,- 
000  supersonic  flights  by  Air  Force  air- 
craft have  been  cataloged,  with  no  re- 
port of  any  environmental  damage — 
to  me  that  evidence  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  waiting  for  a  report  from 
some  committee  when.  No.  1,  until  these 
engines  can  be  put  in  the  air  on  an  air- 
frame, there  Is  no  way  in  the  world  they 
can  be  checked  for  environmental  Im- 
pact. 

I  go  over  to  England  and  France  and 
watch  what  they  have  done  with  their 
supersonic  transport,  an  airplane  shot 
down  here  by  much  the  same  kind  of 
argimient.  They  have  recorded  no  en- 
vironmental damage  from  countiess 
flights  of  their  Concorde.  The  Russians 
represented  to  me.  In  answer  to  a  direct 
question  I  put  to  their  air  force,  that  they 
have  experienced  no  environmental 
damage,  none  at  all;  and  this  same  re- 
port was  made  by  the  English  suid  the 
French. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  say  this  categori- 
cally, because  I  have  lived  through  these 
engine  developments:  The  engine  devel- 
oped for  the  SST— which  will,  of  course, 
never  be  used  on  the  SST  imtil  we  figure 
out  a  way  to  build  It — was  an  engine  that 
gave  off  absolutely  no  pollution  from 
the  tailpipe.  It  was  much  quieter  than 
any  engine  we  use  today.  In  fact,  the 


large  engines  on  the  new  Douglas  10  are 
much  quieter,  on  decibelic  measure,  than 
any  engines  we  are  using  today.  While 
we  are  not  making  new  developments  as 
fast  as  I  think  we  should  be  making 
them,  nevertheless  the  aircraft  industry 
Is  well  aware  of  the  possible  threat  to 
pur  environment  from  these  engines,  and 
they  are  constantiy  trying  to  make  them 
better. 

The  dlstlngiiished  Senator,  in  offering 
his  amendmoit,  says  that  it  raises  "the 
same  globally  important  and  as  yet  un- 
resolved questions  about  pollution  of  the 
stratosphere  as  has  the  SST."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  only  place  in  the  world  these 
questions  have  been  raised  is  right  here 
on  the  Senate  floor.  They  were  not  raised 
by  the  aircraft  industry,  or  by  the  pub- 
lic. They  were  not  raised  In  England, 
France,  or  Russia,  where  they  have  devel- 
oped an  airplane.  Those  coimtrles  have 
proven  that  there  is  no  impact  upon  the 
atmosphere  by  the  flights  of  these  air- 
craft. 
Further,  the  Senator  says — 
Each  of  the  planes  wUl  produce  sonic 
t)ooms.  which  from  other  military  aircraft 
are  causing  considerable  archeologlcal  and 
natural  damage  In  some  of  our  national 
parlCB. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  this 
charge  made.  I  happen  to  live  in  a  State 
that  has  more  national  parks  and  na- 
tional monuments  than  any  other  three 
or  four  States  put  together.  I  have  a 
deep  and  lifelong  interest  In  the  arche- 
ology and  the  natural  beauties  in  my 
State,  which  reportedly  would  be  affected- 
by  the  sonic  boom. 

Let  me  relate  a  little  survey  I  con- 
ducted myself  about  5  years  ago,  in  my 
last  trip  to  the  Grand  Canyon. 

I  called  on  the  radio  one  night  to  the 
commander  of  the  Luke  Air  Force  Base 
and  asked  that  he  send  an  F-lOO  over 
my  position  the  next  day,  and  go  through 
mach  1.  He  not  only  sent  one,  he  sent 
flve:  and  If  you  have  ever  been  on  the 
bottom  of  the  Grand  Canyon  when 
someone  has  broken  the  sonic  bsurier  5 
miles  above  you,  you  will  realize  what 
a  loud  noise  that  can  be. 

I  had  witnesses  watching  the  talus 
slope;  I  had  witnesses  watching  for 
cracked  walls;  I  had  witnesses  watching 
every  conceivable  piece  of  nature  that 
could  be  damaged  by  such  a  vibration; 
and,  Mr.  President,  nothing  happened. 

I  do  not  stand  here  and  say  that  air- 
craft flying  through  mach  1  directly  at 
an  object  maybe  half  a  mile  away  are 
not  going  to  cause  damage.  But  we  are 
not  talking  about  that.  We  are  talking 
about  sonic  booms  occurring  thousands 
of  feet  above  the  earth's  surface;  and 
they  are  not  doing  the  dsmiage  people 
like  to  report  they  are. 

I  oppose  this  amendment.  I  think  It  is 
unwise.  I  think  we  in  this  body  have 
done  enough  damage  already  to  our 
military  aircraft  and  the  general  defen- 
sive position  of  the  United  SUtes  and  its 
defensive  capabilities,  particularly  when 
our  number  one  enemy  in  this  world  is 
growing  stronger  and  we  are  growing 
weaker. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Surely. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona commented  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  dams«e  from  sonic  booms.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  aware  that  George 
Hartzog,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  recentiy  pointed  out  in  a  con- 
gressional statement  that  from  January 
1967  through  March  1971 — this  Is  on  my 
own  time — more  than  5,000  sonic  booms 
have  been  recorded  over  national  park 
system  areas,  and  so  on,  and  then  he  gets 
to  Arizona : 

In  Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Monument 
1^  Arizona,  overhanging  rock  which  dislodged 
hfter  sonic  shock  waves  hit  the  area  demol- 
ished an  ancient  Indian  ruin.  Military  air- 
planes broke  the  sound  barrier  over  the  mon- 
ument 83  times  In  a  4  month  period. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  facts. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  quoted  what  the 
director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
stated.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  that 
statement? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  familiar 
with  that.  This  is  Canyon  de  Chelly.  I 
checked  into  the  matter  immediately 
after  that  report  came  out.  Nobody  can 
say  what  caused  that  rock  to  drop.  I 
visited  the  area,  and  no  one  could  say 
what  caused  the  rock  to  fall  on  that  day. 
The  rock  fell,  as  rock  has  been  falling  in 
these  canyons  for  millions  and  millions 
of  years.  Many  ancient  ruins  have  been 
destroyed  by  cloudbursts,  by  rock  falling. 
That  is  how  our  canyons  are  made.  They 
have  been  that  way  for  the  last  50  million 
years.  We  have  been  50  million  years 
watching  God  build  them,  and  rock  faUs 
all  the  time.  This  is  not  unusual.  It  has 
yet  to  be  proved  that  sonic  booms  have 
ever  caused  one  of  them. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  says 
that  nowhere,  so  far  as  he  knows,  has 
the  question  of  danger  to  the  upper  at- 
mosphere been  raised  except  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the 
fact.  "The  Assessment  and  Recommen- 
dations for  Action:  Man's  Impact  on  the 
Global  Environment,"  a  report  of  a  study 
of  critical  environmental  problems  spon- 
sored by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  last  year,  commented  on 
page  107  respecting  this  problem: 

A  feeling  of  genuine  concern  has  emerged 
as  a  result  of  these  facts  and  conclusions 
concerning  the  SST  operations,  we  perceive 
that  man's  activities  as  he  flies  the  projected 
500  SSTs  can  have  a  clearly  measurable  ef- 
fect In  large  regions  of  the  world  where  they 
will  fly.  and  quite  fKisslbly  on  a  global  scale. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rest  of  that  statement  from 
this  scientific  study  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RECO  M  MKliD  ATIONS 

A  feeling  of  genuine  concern  has  emerged 
as  a  result  of  these  facts  and  conclusions 
concerning  the  SST  operations;  we  perceive 
that  man's  activities  as  he  flies  the  projected 
SCO  SST's  can  have  a  clearly  measurable  ef- 
fect in  large  regions  of  the  world  where  they 
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will  fly,  and  quite  possibly  on  a  global  scale. 
The  effects  wUl  be  most  pronounced  In  the 
stratosphere,  but  we  cannot  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  eignlflcant  effects  at  the  surface. 
V7e  must  emphasize  that,  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainties in  the  available  InfcxmatiOQ  and  its 
Interpretation,  we  cannot  be  certain  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  various  effects. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  uncertain- 
ties about  SST  contamination  and  Its  effects 
be  resolved  before  large-scale  operation  of 
SSTs  is  implemented. 

S|>eclflcally,  we  recommend  the  following 
program  of  action: 

1.  Begin  now  to  monitor  the  lower  strato- 
sphere for  water  vapor,  cloudiness,  oxides  of 
nitrogen  and  sulfur,  hydrocarbons,  and  par- 
ticles ( including  the  lattetr's  composition  and 
size  distribution) . 

2.  Determine  whether  additional  cloudi- 
ness or  persistent  contrails  will  occur  in  the 
stratosphere  as  a  result  of  SST  operations 
particiilarly  In  cold  areas,  aJid  the  conse- 
quences of  such  changes. 

3.  Obtain  better  estimates  of  contaminant 
emissions,  especially  those  leading  to  parti- 
cles, under  simulated  flight  conditions  and 
under  real  flight  conditions,  at  the  earliest 
oppwrtunity. 

4.  Using  the  data  obtained  In  carrying  out 
these  recommendations,  estimate  the  change 
in  particle  concentration  in  the  stratoephere 
attributable  to  future  SSTs  and  its  impact 
on  weather  and  climate. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  it  should  be  em- 
phasized here  time  and  time  again  that 
distinguished  scientists  all  over  the  world 
have  raised  questions  about  the  serious- 
ness of  introducting  pollutants  into  the 
stratosphere.  The  question  is.  Will  it 
create  serious  damage  in  the  strato- 
sphere? Will  it  have  an  effe:t  on  the  cli- 
mate? Scientists  say  they  do  not  know, 
but  they  are  concerned;  and  if  pollutants 
would  have  a  signiflcant  impact,  it  will 
have  global  implications. 

What  I  do  not  imderstand  Is  why  Con- 
gress has  not  been  prepared  to  appro- 
priate the  money  to  make  the  atmos- 
pheric pollution  studies.  Congress  has 
refused  to  make  the  studies  even  though 
distinguished  scientists  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  there  Is  a  serious  possibility  of 
global  damage  from  flying  in  the  strato- 
sphere. 

I  have  been  arguing  here  since  last 
year,  that  we  should  make  the  study.  If 
the  administration  had  advised  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  have  an  independent  study 
made,  outside  the  Government,  of  the 
possible  environmental  effects  of  intro- 
ducing pollutants  Into  the  stratosphere,  I 
would  have  voted  for  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  SST  and  It  would  prob- 
ably have  passed,  but  they  refused  to  do 
it.  That  issue  is  much  more  important 
than  people  around  here  seem  to  want  to 
concede. 

I  point  out  that,  whereas  Congress  has 
refused  to  appropriate  moneys  for  a 
study,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
now  is  working  on  a  program.  It  has  not 
yet  been  announced.  But  they  are  so  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  global  effects 
that  they  are  going  to  set  aside — if  the 
program  is  flnally  approved — $4.2  million 
to  make  the  stratospheric  study  on  the 
implications  of  the  introduction  of  pol- 
lutants into  the  environment. 

At  least  somebody  within  this  Govern- 
ment has  the  commonsense  to  recognize 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
it,  and  I  hope  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
does  not  stop  the  Department  of  Trans- 


portation   from    proceeding    with    that 
study.    

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  reject  amendment  No.  418 
to  the  fiscal  year  1972  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Act. 

The  importance  of  the  F-14,  F-15,  and 
B-1  weapon  systems  to  the  future  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  development 
and  deployment  of  the  Navy  F-14  car- 
rier-based flghter  aircraft  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  modernization  program  on 
which  the  Navy  has  embarked. 

The  F-15  will  provide  the  Air  Force 
with  an  air-superiorityflghter  which  will 
be  more  than  a  matS^HSgr  any  known 
aircraft  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  fly. 

The  B-1  is  an  essential  leg  in  the  triad 
of  land-based,  sea-based,  and  airborne 
weapon  systems  which  together  make  up 
our  nuclear  deterrent.  The  aging  B-52 
fleet  will  be  no  match  for  Soviet  bomber 
defenses  in  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  proceed- 
ing with  the  development  of  the  F-15 
and  B-1  aircraft  and  the  production  of 
the  F-14  in  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
manner.  Although  some  problems  have 
been  encountered  in  developing  the  Navy 
F-14  aircraft,  we  all  should  hope  that 
these  will  be  solved  and  that  our  forces 
will  be  equipped  with  this  sorely  needed 
and  highly  effective  weapon  system. 

The  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
would  throw  these  vital  programs  Into 
confusion  and  result  in  serious  delays. 

Further,  thtre  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  ignoring  the  en- 
vironmental questions  which  concern  the 
author  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  yield  on  the  Senator's  time, 
not  mine,  when  I  complete  my  statement. 
My  time  is  very  limited  at  this  moment. 

In  proceeding  with  these  three  pro- 
grams the  Department  of  Defense  has 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  advised  that  draft 
statements  have  been  flled  for  two  of 
these  systems,  the  F-15  and  B-1,  and 
that  the  final  statements  on  these  are 
planned  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  as  required — 
by  October  15,  1971.  The  final  statement 
on  the  F-14  was  flled  last  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1971.  Also,  the  Department  of 
Defense  advises  that  none  of  the  com- 
ments received  from  other  agencies  of 
the  Govenmient  contained  any  state- 
ments which  would  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  delay  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
protecting  our  environment.  Whenever 
there  is  a  clearly  determined  risk  to  our 
environment  in  the  development  of  any 
system,  military  or  otherwise,  it  should  be 
studied  and  examined  in  depth.  Then  the 
pros  and  cons  must  be  weighed  to  deter- 
mine how  our  national  interests  would 
be  best  served.  A  balance  must  be  struck. 
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Regarding  this  amendment,  however, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  threat  to  the 
environment.  The  Defense  Department 
is  meeting  the  requirementa  of  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

Mr.  President,  an  examination  of  the 
EInvironmentai  Protection  Act  will  show 
that  its  authors  recognized  there  may  be 
Issues  such  as  the  one  proposed  in  this 
amendment. 

Thus,  we  find  in  the  act  words  which 
require  that  implementation  of  the  act 
must  be  "consistent  with  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy." 

Further,  neither  the  Depjartment  of 
Defense  nor  any  of  the  agencies  It  con- 
sulted found  any  likely  violations.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  real  evidence  to  show 
that  the  three  weapon  systems  cited  in 
the  amendment  would  pollute  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  amendment  on  the  grounds 
cited  in  my  remarics. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  finished.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wishes  to  propound  an  Inquiry, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer,  on  his  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  read  the  environmental 
Impact  studies  that  have  been  filed? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  a  report  on  these.  I  have  not 
read  them  in  detail. 

Mr.  NELfiON.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  P-14  report  that  was  filed  Satiuxlay? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  read  that  report,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  no  Senator,  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
( Mr.  Nklson)  ,  has  read  it  since  it  was  filed 
only  Friday.  However.  I  have  reports  from 
the  Defense  Department  on  all  Uiese 
matters,  as  I  Just  said  in  my  statement, 
which  clearly  show  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  not  necessary.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Act  provides  for  a  balance  in 
these  matters,  tmyway.  In  fact.  It  says 
that  decisions  under  the  act  must  be 
consistent  with  other  essential  consid- 
erations of  national  policy;  and  if  it  is 
the  national  policy  of  this  country  to 
keep  this  Naticm  prepared,  if  it  is  our 
national  policy  to  provide  for  our  sur- 
vival, then  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  provide  for  that  survival  must  be 
taken,  even  if  there  should  be  some  pollu- 
tlcm.  However,  there  Is  no  evidence  here 
that  there  will  be  pollution  to  any  extent 
that  will  impair  the  environment. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  at  this  point 
In  the  Record,  however,  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  said  In  his  state- 
ment that  no  environmental  problem 
was  involved  in  any  of  these  draft  state- 
ments. He  states  that  he  has  not  read  the 
draft  statements.  He  has  not  read  the 
final  report  on  the  P-14,  but  he  is  taking 
the  word  of  the  Defense  Department. 
The  record  should  show  that. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted,  too,  that 
probably  no  Member  of  the  Senate  has 


looked  at  any  of  the  draft  reports  except 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — maybe  the 
Senator  from  New  Hsimpshire,  maybe  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  do  not  know. 
But  if  three  Senators  have  looked  at  it, 
that  constitutes  three  out  of  100.  Yet  we 
are  being  asked  to  legislate  here  without 
anyone's  having  read  the  report,  and  now 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  says  my 
amendment  would  throw  confusion  into 
the  whole  program,  and  delay  an  impor- 
tant military  project,  when  the  amend- 
ment simply  provides  that  money  may 
not  be  spent  on  them  imtll  such  time  as 
the  final  reports  are  filed  and  we  are  ad- 
vised by  the  DOD  that  the  final  reports 
will  be  filed  by  October  15. 

Well  then,  what  is  wrong  with  being 
sure  that  they  are  filed  prior  to  any  action 
being  taken? 

We  are  voting  on  authorizations.  This 
is  an  authorization  not  axx  appropriation 
bill  for  these  three  airplanes.  The  amend- 
ment simply  provides  that  funds  author- 
ized by  this  bill  may  not  be  spent  until 
impact  statements  are  filed.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  hold  up  any  funds  If  the  final 
statements  are  filed.  Where  we  have  a 
law  to  comply  with,  the  law  should  be 
hcHiored.  All  these  pious  statements  by 
people  in  the  administration  £ind  Con- 
gress that  they  are  great  defenders  of  the 
environment,  do  not  mean  much  when  it 
gets  to  the  real  cnmch.  Just  read  the 
rollcall. 

There  is  no  sense  at  all  in  not  requir- 
ing compliance  with  this  law,  if  this  is 
an  authorization  bill  and  the  reports  are 
to  be  filed  by  October  15.  I  believe  that 
we  should  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  final  reports  and  debate  the  issues 
involved,  if  there  are  important  issues 
involved.  That  Is  aU  that  is  at  stake  here. 
As  I  said  previously,  there  will  be  roll- 
call  votes  on  every  single  project  of  this 
kind  coming  from  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  every  time  it  comes  to 
the  floor  unless  there  is  a  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  already  on  file 
and  made  public  with  adequate  time  to 
study  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
F^jLBRiGHT'.  Nine  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  quote 
briefly  a  statement  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  McIntyre). 
who  summed  up  this  whole  matter  very 
well.  He  is  well  versed  in  this  field,  as 
are  others  on  the  committee.  He  made 
this  statement  and  I  stand  with  him  on 
it. 

In  simimary,  he  said  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  com- 
plied with  the  environmental  law  as  im- 
plemented by  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  that  the  pro- 
cedures which  have  been  established  to 
implement  the  law  are  consistent  with 
the  Intent  of  the  law,  and  that  there  is 
no  danger  any  program  proposed  by  the 
EK)D  which  could  adversely  affect  the 
environment  would  be  authorized. 


Having  set  aside  this  major  concern, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  is  not  justified.  Is 
not  needed,  and  would  paralyze  these 
critically  important  DOD  programs. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking  about 
small  items  here.  This  concerns  the 
Navy's  F-14  fighter,  a  new  plane,  the 
Air  Force  F-15,  a  new  plane,  £uid  the  B-1, 
the  advanced  new  bomber.  These  are 
major  weapons  for  the  future  and  cannot 
be  lightly  or  casually  considered.  It  can- 
not be  considered  a  matter  that  can  be 
laid  aside  and  put  on  the  shelf.  There  ar^ 
so  many  of  these  environmental  report* 
coming  in,  by  the  way,  from  all  the  de- 
partments of  Government,  that  they  can- 
not all  be  decided  on  at  once  at  the  top — 
that  is,  the  top  people  making  their  final 
decisions.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  con- 
templated in  this  bill  that  the  weaponry 
systems  for  all  our  military  that  had  a 
possibility  of  affecting  the  environment 
in  some  way  would  be  stopped  in  their 
tracks,  and  that  public  works  projects 
throughout  the  entire  50  States  that 
might  possibly  have  some  adverse  effects 
on  the  environment  in  someone's  opinion 
would  be  stopped  in  their  tracks. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  have  to  in- 
terpret these  things  with  grains  of  prac- 
tical common  sense.  I  am  willing  to  rest 
the  case,  and  do  rest  the  committees  case 
on  this  question,  upon  what  has  been  said 
here  by  other  Senators,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  included,  in  which  he  has  made 
special  preparation  on  matters  Involving 
military  construction,  as  well  as  his  vital 
interest  and  special  knowledge  with  re- 
ference to  weaponry.  Accordingly,  I  rest 
the  whole  case  upon  their  presentations. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  my  remaining  5  minutes, 
now,  or  whenever  he  may  care  to  use  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine  min- 
utes. Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wish  the  floor  now? 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
here,  as  I  lo(*  around  the  Chamber  as 
a  group,  seems  to  be  an  opponent  of  the 
pending  amendment.  Several  times  the 
statement  has  been  made,  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  others,  that  if  my  amend- 
ment prevails,  somehow  or  other,  it  will 
interrupt  an  important  and  ongoing  pro- 
gram. 

Well,  if  anyone  who  is  an  opponent  of 
the  amendment  would  get  up  on  the  floor 
right  now  and  tell  me  how  the  amend- 
ment, which  provides  simply  that  there 
may  not  be  an  appropriation,  or  an  au- 
thorization, or  an  expenditure  of  any 
moneys  on  these  three  projects  until  the 
final  impacted  statement  is  filed  on  the 
three  airplanes  involved  in  the  procure- 
ment bill,  which  is  an  authorization  bill, 
and  on  which  the  DOD  says  It  will  have 
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all  the  flnal  statements  filed  by  October 
15,  I  wish  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire or  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
or  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
get  up  right  now  and  tell  me  how  adop- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment  would 
be  a  massive  intervention  with  an  on- 
going program.  This  is  an  authorization 
bill  and  the  final  statements  will  be  avail- 
able for  us  to  look  at  by  October  15. 

Is  any  Senator  willing  to  answer  that? 
And  on  my  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator's  question,  he  is  indicating  that 
the  Senator  means  there  will  be  no  time 
available  for  a  study  of  the  final  state- 
ments; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  It  has  been  asserted 
here  that  my  amendment  would  provide 
that  no  expenditures  could  be  made  on 
any  ongoing  programs  until  the  final 
environmental  reports  have  been  filed  on 
October  15.  and  that  the  amendment  will 
somehow  delay  or  interrupt  these  on- 
going programs.  I  say,  how  can  this  inter- 
rupt any  ongoing  program  when  the  final 
statements  will  be  filed  by  October  15? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  All  the  programs  that 
are  embraced  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, so  far  as  I  know,  are  ongoing  pro- 
grams. The  F-14,  the  B-1.  and  the  F-15 
are  all  in  process.  If  we  should  suddenly 
today  pass  the  amendment.  Indicating 
that  they  will  be  terminated,  it  would  be 
extremely  disruptive  to  the  programs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
amendment  that  says  they  will  be 
terminated.  Senator,  only  that  funds 
authorized  by  this  bUl  may  not  be  spent 
until  the  law  is  complied  with. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Any  time  we  restrict 
obligations  for  a  program  or  a  contract  in 
progress  so  that  they  will  be  subject  to  a 
stop  order,  it  certainly  raises  havoc  with 
the  whole  process. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  here  should 
be  made  on  my  time. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  DOD  has 
moved  with  good  speed,  under  difficult 
circumstances,  and  has  prepared  and  has 
on  file  now  all  of  the  statements.  We 
would  call  It  a  draft  statement  in  two 
cases,  but  in  the  case  of  the  P-14  it  is  a 
final  statement  on  environment. 

We  feel,  No.  1,  that  the  law  does  not 
call  for  a  final  statement  as  the  law  is 
written.  I  have  suggested  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  appropriate 
place  to  bring  this  issue  up  is  in  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  that  could  call  for  a 
flnal  statement. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  com- 
mittee is  faced  with  the  practicalities  of 
this.  First  of  all  we  have  the  DOD  sa3^g 
that  it  lives  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  the  intent  of  the  law.  Then  we  are 
saying  that  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  sets  forth  in  section  101(b) 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  this  act,  it  is  the  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
to  use  all  practicable  means,  consistent 
with  other  essential  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate 
Federal  plans,  fimctlons,  programs,  and 
resources  to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may 


be  awai-e  of  and  be  protected  in  its  en- 
vironment. 

I  would  simply  state  in  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  agreement  to  this 
amendment  would  be  very  seriously  dis- 
ruptive to  ongoing  programs  that  there 
are  already  on  file,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  and  his  staff,  substantial  state- 
ments as  to  the  effect  these  programs 
have  on  the  national  policy. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter speaks  for  itself.  I  simply  point  out 
that  it  does  not  stop  a  single  penny  from 
being  expended  for  these  programs.  This 
is  an  authorization  bill,  and  until  it  has 
been  passed  and  an  appropriations  bill 
has  been  pasred,  there  will  be  no  money 
used  from  this  bill  fcr  these  three  air- 
planes. The  fact  that  the  amendment 
says  that  no  money  will  be  spent  on  these 
programs  until  a  statement  is  filed  does 
not  interfere  one  bit  with  this  ongoing 
program. 

Senators  are  making  statements  that 
are  not  correct  in  evaluating  the  impact 
of  this  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  those  who  are 
going  to  vote  against  the  amendment  are 
publicly  conceding  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  Envirormiental  Protection  Act  and 
do  not  believe  in  its  being  enforced. 

That  is  exactly  what  they  are  saying 
when  they  oppose  the  pending  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  interference  here  with 
any  ongoing  program  in  this  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Let  us  have  that  straight  for  the 
record.  That  argument  does  not  hold  any 
water  whatsoever. 

All  we  are  doing  every  time  we  do  this 

is  saying : 

Here  Is  a  alee  piece  of  legislation  which 
says  that  there  will  be  environmental  evalu- 
ations of  the  Impact  of  Federal  activities  on 
the  environment  and  that  they  will  be  filed 
and  that  Congress  can  evaluate  the  Impact, 
but  any  time  we  want  to  ignore  the  law  we 
will. 

What  we  are  really  saying  is  that  this 
law  is  all  eyewash  and  does  not  mean 
anything  because  we  do  not  Intend  that 
the  law  be  complied  with.  The  intent  of 
this  law  is  to  provide  that,  with  respect 
to  technological  decisionmaking  in  this 
country,  we  must  grind  into  that  deci- 
sionmaking an  environmental  considera- 
tion so  that  at  the  time  a  decision  is  made 
the  environmental  problems  will  have 
been  evaluated.  And  if  we  do  not  do  that, 
the  statute  means  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  to  be 
more  specific  in  responding  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am 
informed  that  imder  the  continuing  au- 
thority provided  by  Public  Law  92-71, 
signed  August  9, 1971,  as  of  July  31,  1971, 
$363  million  of  fiscal  year  1972  funds 
have  been  obligated  through  contracts 
on  the  P-14:  $341  million  as  of  July  31, 
1971  has  been  obligated  under  the  B-1; 
and  the  P-14  as  of  September  13.  1971. 
has  obligated  to  it  $143.5  million,  making 
a  total  of  over  three-fourths  of  a  billion 


dollars  that  is  obligated  under  the  con- 
tinuing authority  against  our  fiscal  year 
1972  appropriations.  That  is  where  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  raise 
havoc  with  the  system  of  procurement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President.  I  doubt 
whether  anyone  will  be  persuaded  to  a 
position  of  rationality  by  any  further 
statement  by  me.  So.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  EUid 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Bentsen^  the  Senator  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Chh-esi.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <  Mr.  Harris  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <  Mr.  Haritce  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hughes  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  iMr.  Magnusonj,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.LiAMs>  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie),  the 
Senator  from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Ttjnney), 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler), and  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  HATFttu))  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21. 
naj's  55,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 21 

Anderson 

Cranaton 

Btoas 

Bayb 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Burtlck 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  V*. 

Mathlas 

Rlblooff 

Cue 

McOee 

fl<*,hw«lker 

Church 

MetcaU 

NATS— 55 

Spong 

Aiken 

EUender 

Pearson 

Allen 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Allott 

Pannln 

Roth 

Baker 

Pong 

Sax  be 

Beall 

Oambrell 

Scott 

Bellmon 

Ooldwater 

Smith 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Oumey 

Stennis 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Stevenson 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Symington 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Tart 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

CurtlB 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Dole 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Eastland 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Bentaen 

Hughes 

Mondale 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

PeU 

Harris 

Long 

Percy 

Hart 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Hartke 

McOovern 

WUUams 

Hatfield 

MlUer 

So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  tNo,  418> 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presldrait 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomi- 
nations, were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Pulbright)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today,  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

PROGRAM— ORDER  FOR  RECOGNI- 
TION OF  SENATOR  PROXMLRE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  to  repeat,  with  some  additions,  what 
the  joint  leadership  agreed  to  earlier 
today. 

Tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  come  in  at 
10  o'clock,  and  in  that  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmirk)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  after  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  has  completed  his  15  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  will  go 
out  of  session  at  1  o'clock,  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  go  to  the  George- 
town Presbyterian  Church  to  pay  their 
respects  to  our  late  departed  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr. 
Prouty. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Senate  will  come 
in  early.  There  will  be  no  votes  on  that 
day,  but  we  anticipate  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  discussion.  The  reason  there 
will  be  no  votes  that  day  primarily  is 
that  many  of  our  Members  will  be  In 
Vermont,  attending  the  last  rites  for 
Senator  Prouty. 

On  Thursday  it  is  my  understanding 
at  the  moment  that  there  is  a  possibility 
a  motion  to  table  the  conference  report 
may  be  made.  I  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  it  will  be,  but  I  think  the  Senate 
should  be  on  notice  of  that  possibility. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  6531. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972 ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  matter  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6531. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand we  are  not  operating  under  con- 
trolled time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  controlled  Ume. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing the  Senate,  but  not  at  length  at 
this  time.  While  Senators  are  present, 
may  I  refresh  their  recollection  that  this 
conference  report  stayed  in  conference 
for  5  consecutive  week.s.  It  was  an  active 
conference,  in  which  several  major,  far- 
reaching  policy  questions  were  Involved, 
as  well  as  many  other  major  points,  and 
the  matter  was  finally  reported  back  af- 
ter those  5  active  weeks  of  conference 
with  aU  those  points  resolved  in  some 
way,  and  it  was  discussed  on  the  floor 
scmewfaat  before  the  recess.  We  were  not 
able  to  get  a  vote  at  that  time.  It  comes 
up  now  for  consideration  and,  I  certainly 
trust,  final  adoption. 

On  my  own  responsibility,  I  can  say 
to  the  membership  that  I  do  not  think 
there  has  ever  been  a  biU  any  more  thor- 


oughly considered  than  this  one.  Prepa- 
rations started  on  it  more  than  12 
months  ago.  Hearings  were  held  on  it  be- 
ginning in  early  February,  for  several 
weeks.  It  was  very  carefully  marked  up, 
and  all  the  questions  presented  in  the 
hearings  were  thoroughly  debated  around 
the  table  of  the  committee,  and  a  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  the  Senate.  It 
came  here  on  the  floor,  then,  with  7  con- 
secutive weeks  of  very  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive debate  in  which  there  were  at 
least  50  or  60  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats  and  be  quiet,  so  that  we  may 
hear  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  was  saying  there  were  some 
50  or  60  rollcall  votes  here  on  major  mat- 
ters, and  the  bill  was  passed,  then,  with 
only  16  recorded  votes  against  it.  I  think 
there  were  67  in  favor ;  I  know  there  were 
just  16  against.  At  the  conference,  many 
of  the  major  points  had  the  most  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  consideration  that 
I  have  ever  seen. 

It  is  late  in  the  calendar  year.  It  is  late 
in  the  session.  The  fiscal  year  has  already 
started.  I  submit  this  report  for  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  with  the  belief  that 
It  is  a  balanced,  fair,  equitable  bill,  as 
much  so  as  it  is  possible  to  get  this  year 
on  this  subject. 

I  want  to  say  one  special  word  about 
the  Mansfield  amendment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  termination  of  the  war.  I 
know  that  that  matter  was  considered 
with  the  utmost  concern.  There  was  an 
absolute  unyielding  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  yield 
to  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  just 
as  firm  and  determined  a  stand  by  the 
Senate  conferees. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  termination  of 
a  war  can  be  settled  by  an  amendment 
from  the  floor  of  one  of  the  Houses, 
where  the  other  House  has  already  voted 
to  the  contrary.  I  say  it  is  not  often;  I 
do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  done.  I 
think  we  did  about  as  much  with  it  this 
time  as  could  be  done.  I  know  it  was  as 
much  as  could  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  believe  it  is  as  much 
as  can  be  done  on  that  subject  by  these 
two  committees,  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate. 

There  may  be  others  who  understand 
the  subject  better,  or  who  are  wiser.  I 
would  not  pass  on  that.  But  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  we  went  as  far  as  these  two  com- 
mittees can  go;  and,  frankly,  I  was  very 
proud,  Mr.  President,  that  we  were  able 
to  bring  back  eis  much  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  as  we  did.  I  took  very  seri- 
ously the  Senate's  position  on  it.  We 
did  bring  back  enough  of  that  amend- 
ment to  state  a  policy  and  a  principle, 
and  it  is  the  first  time  a  real  legislative 
principle  and  policy  on  that  subject  has 
been  stated  formally  by  Congress.  If  the 
Senate  agrees  to  this  report,  it  will  have 
a  definite,  positive  statement.  There  are 
no  dates  in  it,  but  it  is  a  definite,  posi- 
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tlve  statement  as  to  policy,  and  it  will  be 
the  first  legislative  voice  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject. 

It  is  not  as  strong  as  some  wanted,  of 
course.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  want  anything.  But  It  is  certainly 
a  step  forward  on  the  question,  and  It 
may  pave  the  way  for  something  further. 
I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  predicting  it 
wUl.  But  its  rejection  here  now  will  cer- 
Uinly  be  killing  off  the  only  step  forward 
that  has  been  made  In  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  on  this  im- 
portant and  very  vital  subject. 

I  speak  vrtth  great  deference  to  every- 
one, but  I  hear  suggestions  that  there  be 
a  motion  to  table  this  conference  report. 
I  want  to  warn  Senators  now  that  if  the 
matter  Is  tabled  or  rejected,  It  will  put  us 
right  back  at  the  same  place  we  were  on 
this  bill  when  the  final  rollcall  was  an- 
nounced on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  There 
would  have  to  be  new  appointments; 
the  House  conferees  have  already  been 
discharged.  There  would  have  to  be  ap- 
pointment of  conferees  by  the  House  and 
appointment  of  conferees  by  the  Senate, 
and  when  we  went  back  into  conference, 
everj'thing  would  be  at  stake  again. 
Everything  would  be  opened  up,  follow- 
ing, as  I  say,  5  weeks  of  the  most  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  all  these  sub- 
jects that  could  be  given.  We  will  not 
have  anything  on  the  books  with  refer- 
ence to  the  draft  law,  and  I  warn  now, 
we  would  be  racing  toward  a  military 
manpower  crisis  If  this  conference  report 
Is  rejected. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  get 
another  bill  at  all  this  year  in  this  field. 
I  think  it  is  highly  uncertain.  But  I  do 
know,  in  spite  of  some  figures  that  have 
been  developed  here  about  volunteers, 
that  they  are  seasonal  figures.  I  warn 
now  that  in  spite  of  that,  we  would  be 
facing  here,  within  a  few  months,  a  mili- 
tary manpower  crisis  out  In  the  field, 
out  in  our  Polaris  submarines,  out  in  our 
ICBM  silos,  in  the  Navy,  wherever  the 
Navy  is,  and  in  the  Air  Force,  wherever 
the  Air  Force  is.  I  shall  give  further  de- 
tails, as  will  others,  with  reference  to 
that  manpower,  and  the  same  is  true 
with  reference  to  the  other  services. 

I  wish  things  were  different,  but  the 
facts  of  life  are  that  there  has  been  no 
real  plan  or  preparation  made  for  this 
2-year  period  to  get  enough  of  the  neces- 
sary, dedicated  manpower,  except 
through  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  to  those  who  favored 
the  volunteer  concept  for  all  of  the  serv- 
ices so  very  strongly,  that  there  is  enough 
inducement  in  this  bill — money,  quarters 
allowances,  and  other  inducements — to 
give  that  plan  a  fair  trial,  and  see  how 
well  it  can  be  worked  out  if  given  a  little 
time.  There  are  already  in  this  confer- 
ence report  many  of  the  major  points,  the 
major  considerations  that  were  wanted 
for  that  program,  in  fact  almost  all  of 
them,  and  this  wUl  be  a  trial  run  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  if  this 
conference  report  is  passed. 

For  example,  we  retained  this  enlist- 
ment bonus  concept  for  enlistment,  some- 
thing I  was  not  particularly  in  favor  of, 
but  we  put  It  in  the  bill  of  the  commit- 


tee. We  considwed  It  here  on  the  floor, 
and  we  got  it  into  the  conference  report, 
which  is  a  remarkable  departure,  with 
our  idea  of  trying  to  give  every  facet  of 
this  volunteer  services  concept  a  chance 
to  operate. 

Again  I  urge  the  membership  of  this 
body,  do  not  go  off  on  a  tangent  smd  Just 
say,  "Well,  we  will  give  it  another  trial; 
we  will  send  It  back."  I  say  now,  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  in  this  field,  in 
my  opinion,  has  already  been  done,  and 
I  do  not  believe  we  would  be  able  to  bring 
back  a  bill  as  favorable  and  as  balanced 
as  this  measure  is  now.  I  know  a  lot  of 
time  would  be  lost  and  uncertainty  built 
up. 

If  you  just  do  not  want  any  military 
services  or  any  military  program  of  any 
consequence,  Senators  should  vote  to  kill 
the  conference  report.  If  they  do  not  want 
a  draft  law  at  all,  under  any  circimi- 
stances,  they  should  vote  to  kill  it. 

I  point  out  that  all  Senators  in  this 
Chamber  except  16  have  voted  for  the 
primary  concept  of  this  bill,  and  that  is 
an  extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
for  only  2  years. 

But  if  Senators  want  to  have  some 
margin  of  assurance  that  we  will  have 
the  manpower — and  It  is  not  mandatory 
that  anyone  be  drafted — if  they  want  to 
have  some  margin  of  assurance  that  we 
will  not  lack  for  the  necessary  manpower 
and  that  they  can  be  had  in  time  to  give 
them  the  necessary  training,  the  vote 
should  be  in  favor  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Let  us  permit  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  get  on  with  this  big  job — and  it 
is  a  big  job — of  bringing  in  the  necessary 
manpower,  not  for  tiie  purpose  of  fight- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  for  our  pro- 
tection, and  get  along  then  with  the  pro- 
gram of  a  so-called  volunteer  service  for 
all  the  services.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
tools  and  plenty  of  arsenal  material  to 
carry  on  that  battle,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  problems,  and  time  will  be  required 
to  make  those  corrections. 

So,  from  any  viewpoint,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  soundest  and  best 
balanced  bill  we  can  get  for  tliis  year  to 
fill  the  needs  of  this  country  in  this  cate- 
gory. The  volunteer  concept  is  going  to 
have  a  chance  under  this  bUl,  a  very 
favorable  chance.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment idea  is  moving  forward  and  is  hav- 
ing an  impact  upon  the  thinking  of  this 
Nation,  in  my  opinion — very  much  so. 
Of  course,  the  conference  report  does 
not  close  the  door  on  expressions  in  that 
field  In  other  places. 

Mr.  President,  I  sdeld  the  floor  now, 
so  that  others  may  speak.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  other  Sen- 
ators will  want  to  be  heard  later. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  briefly,  and  then  yield  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  *'rom  Colorado. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  much  too  hum- 
ble in  his  assessment  of  what  he  could 
do  with  a  new  and  fortified  conference 
committee.  The  last  conference  commit- 
tee did  not  have  one  Member  from  the 
Senate  who  had  voted  for  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  So.  obviously,  the  reconsti- 


tuting of  the  committee  would  certainly 
be  in  order.  This  could  take  place  within 
this  body,  to  reject  or  vote  for  tabling. 

I  would  hope  that  this  body  would  do 
so.  so  that  we  could  appoint  another  con- 
ference committee.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  certainly  could  chair  the  con- 
ference from  the  Senate  side;  but  I  think 
that  propriety  and  fairness  would  dictate 
that  more  Members  from  the  Senate  who 
had  voted  for  the  Mansfield  amendment 
should  be  appointed  to  the  conference 
committee.  The  fact  that  the  House  has 
been  intransigent  should  not  be  the  over- 
riding question. 

With  respect  to  a  manpower  crisis,  I 
think  this  is  highly  exaggerated,  highly 
Inflated.  In  f&ci.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense revealed  today  that  accessions,  the 
number  of  people  volimteerlng  and  en- 
listing in  the  services,  are  far  above  ex- 
pectations; and  as  they  project  it  today, 
they  will  not  have  to  draft  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  those  they  had  con- 
templated drafting. 

I  submit  that,  If  we  do  not  permit  the 
draft  to  be  reinstated,  we  wUl  find,  to  our 
great  consternation,  that  we  will  not  have 
to  draft  anybody  this  year,  that  enough 
people  will  have  volunteered.  The  volun- 
teering that  Is  going  on  at  this  time  is 
without  the  pay  increases  that  were  ap- 
proved by  this  body  and  were  projected 
by  the  Gates  Commission,  which  indi- 
cated that  the  draft  would  not  be  neces- 
sary at  all.  So  the  manpower  crisis  of 
which  he  has  spoken  contains  highly  in- 
flated and  exaggerated  figures. 

When  we  talk  about  our  defense  pos- 
ture, we  should  bear  In  mind  that  our 
strategic  defense  is  manned  by  134,000 
Americans.  We  have  2,700,000  under  arms 
today,  but  134,000  of  them  are  involved 
in  our  strategic  defense.  That  involves 
our  submarines,  our  missiles  of  all  kinds, 
and  our  Air  Force  offense  and  defense 
strategy.  Compare  that  to  the  fact  that 
the  Gates  Commission  indicated  in  its 
studies  that  we  had  97,000  men  in  the 
armed  services  doing  nothing  but  mowing 
lawns,  policing  butts,  and  waiting  on  offi- 
cers' clubs.  We  have  almost  100,000  peo- 
ple in  the  armed  services  doing  no  more 
than  intelligence  work — spying  on  us, 
spying  on  each  other,  monitoring  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  people. 

I  could  go  on  at  greater  length,  but  I 
think  the  case  is  amply  made  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  without  the  draft  for 
2' 2  months  and  vre  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  invasion.  We  are  not  under  any 
threat  of  a  great  emergency,  and  this 
country  has  done  very  well  in  the  Interim, 
which,  to  my  mind,  proves  the  case  that 
we  simply  do  not  need  the  draft,  and 
that  is  the  full  case  in  itself. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  wish  to  be  rec- 
ognized? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  98  days 
ago  the  Senate  voted  51  to  27  to  raise 
military  pay  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force — the  Gates  Commission.  This  vote 
was  an  historic  step  toward  equitable 
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treatment  for  the  military,  and  toward 
ending  the  draXt. 

The  very  fact  that  98  days  have  passed, 
and  that  more  will  pass  before  this  bill 
becomes  law,  is  now  of  great  signifi- 
cance. The  fact  that  new  pay  rates  will 
not  become  effective  until  much  later 
than  originally  expected  removes  the 
only  reason  anyone  had  for  opposing 
more  generous,  equitable,  and  efficient 
pay  rates. 

And.  Mr.  President,  because  of  the 
wage-price  "freeze,"  it  is  doubtful  that 
any  new  pay  increase  can  or  should  be- 
come effective  before  mid-November. 
This  is  very  significant,  for  the  follow- 
ing reason : 

When  the  last  conference  arrived  at  its 
"compromise."  it  decided  the  pay  rates 
it  favored  become  effective  October  1. 
The  fiscal  year  1972  cost  of  the  com- 
promise— October  through  June — would 
have  been  $1.8  billion.  But  the  compro- 
mise I  will  suggest  today  would  promote 
the  basic  goals  of  the  original  Allott 
amendment,  and  would  cost  less — only 
approximately  $1.7  bUlion  from  mid-No- 
vember 1971,  through  June  30,  1972. 
Thus,  the  next  conference  can  adopt  the 
more  equitable  pay  rates  I  am  proposing; 
it  can  take  a  giant  step  toward  ending 
the  draft:  and  it  can  do  this  without 
spending  any  more  money  that  it  agreed 
to  spend  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  the  new 
conference  have  the  new.  more  equitable 
pay  rates  go  into  effect  in  mid-November. 
This  will  avoid  any  conflict  with  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  current  wage-price 
freeze. 

The  fact  that  we  are  votinaon  military 
I>ay  raises  during  a  wage -price  freeze 
is  both  significant  and  insignificant  and, 
in  either  case,  should  cause  Senators  to 
ponder  past  policies  regarding  military 
pay. 

It  is  significant  in  the  sense  that  this 
freeze,  although  necessary,  is  unfair  to 
many  people.  It  Is  unfair  to  persons  who 
are  in  an  unfair  economic  position  when 
the  freeze  is  imposed;  such  persons  are 
frozen  into  their  disadvantaged  posi- 
tions. The  case  of  men  and  women  in 
lower  ranks  in  the  military  is  a  poignant 
illustration  of  the  unavoidable  unfair- 
ness of  a  freeze.  And  the  unfairness  they 
are  suffering  should  spur  us  on  to  the 
completion  of  the  task  we  began  98  days 
a«o — the  task  of  ending  the  unfairness 
inherent  in  current  pay  policies.  We 
should  be  powerfully  moved  by  the  re- 
minder that  the  unfairness  the  military 
experiences  during  the  freeze  Is  ancillary 
to.  and  derivative  from,  the  unfairness 
which  we  in  the  legislative  branch  have 
inflicted  on  them  through  more  than  two 
decades  of  unfair  pay  policies. 

The  fact  that  we  are  in  a  wage-price 
freeze  is  insignificant  as  regards  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  insist  on 
a  truly  equitable  and  efiBcient  pay  raise. 
Obviously  there  will  be  some  pay  raise 
involved  in  the  draft  extension  bill,  at 
some  time,  regardless  of  what  we  do  with 
the  conference  report.  The  administra- 
tion proposed  a  pay  raise;  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  a  pay  raise:  the 


Senate  voted  a  pay  raise;  the  conference 
improvised  its  own  version  of  a  pay  raise. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  final  version 
of  this  bill  will  contain  a  pay  raise.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  see  that  it  is  sensible. 

I  know  there  is  some  dispute  con- 
cerning the  status  of  a  legislated  pay 
raise  under  the  President's  wage-price 
freeze.  There  are  those  who  argue  that 
the  freeze  does  not  affect  a  raise  that 
is  incorporated  in  a  law  passed  subse- 
quent to  the  imposition  of  the  freeze. 
There  are  others  who  argue  that  any  pay 
raise  legislated  during  the  freeze  will 
be  frozen  until  the  end  of  the  freeze.  I 
am  an  agnostic  on  this  question:  I  am 
content  to  abide  by  whatever  ruling  the 
appropriate  authorities  msLke.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  not  the  exact  date  on 
which  more  equitable  pay  provisions  be- 
come effective;  the  important  thing  is 
that  equitable  pay  provisions  become 
law,  and  cease  to  be  a  cruelly  elusive 
dream. 

THt    STAKES    IN    THIS    DISPITTE 

Mr.  President,  in  establishing  a  sense 
of  the  issues  and  stakes  in  the  dispute 
about  military  pay,  it  is  useful  to  con- 
sider this  question.  After  two  decades  of 
neglect  of  the  men  in  the  lower  ranks; 
with  morale  in  the  lower  ranks  suffering; 
with  the  public  urgently  and  properly 
anxious  to  make  the  transition  to  an 
all -volunteer  armed  force — with  these 
conditions  obtaining,  is  it  reasonable  to 
believe  that  today  generals  deserve  larger 
pay  raises  than  privates? 

Those  who  think  that  is  resisonable, 
and  who  oppose  the  opposite  view  which 
the  Senate  endorsed  by  a  51-to-27  vote, 
can  support  the  conference  report  on 
the  draft  extension  bill.  Those  who  do 
not  think  it  Is  reasonable  can  join  me 
in  opposing  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  after  many  weeks  of 
debate  about  the  draft  extension  bill  and 
the  scores  of  amendments  thereto,  we 
sent  our  version  to  conference.  After 
many  more  weeks  we  are  now  confronted 
with  a  product  that  Is  less  than  accept- 
able. As  regards  one  Important  par- 
ticular— the  pay  provisions — this  ver- 
sion just  returned  to  us  is  needlessly  in- 
ferior to  the  Senate  version. 

I  share  with  many  Senators  a  keen 
sense  of  disappointment  about  this  im- 
expected  and  altogether  unnecessary  In- 
adequacy. I  would  very  much  like  to 
dispose  of  this  bill  on  which  we  have 
lavished  so  much  energy  and  far  too 
much  time  But  the  facts  dictate  that 
we  fight  another  round. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  conference 
report  will  be  defeated  so  that  we  can 
ask  for  another  conference.  At  that  next 
conference  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  con- 
ferees from  both  bodies  will  adopt  a  more 
equitable  compromise  on  the  pay  pro- 
visions, a  compromise  that  I  will  detail 
in  these  remarks. 

The  conference  committee  has  pro- 
duced a  pay  package  that  is  not  a  proper 
compromise  at  all;  It  reflects  the  will 
of  neither  body;  It  does  special  violence 
to  the  will  of  the  Senate:  and  it  does  not 
achieve  anything  remotely  resembling  an 
Intermediate  position  between  the  differ- 


ing versions  of  the  bill  In  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  want  to  note  one  matter  In  passing. 
Prior  to  accepting  the  Allott  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  rejected  a  pay  pcu:k- 
age  offered  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Iowa.  It  was  a  substitute 
for  the  pay  i>ackage  in  the  bill.  The  fol- 
lowing week,  this  body  replaced  the  pay 
package  in  the  bill  with  the  Allott 
amendment,  which  we  designed  to  im- 
plement the  Gates  Commission  recom- 
mendations. In  fact,  throughout  the  de- 
bate the  issue  of  military  pay  was  treated 
as  a  package.  We  did  not  specifically  con- 
sider quarters  allowance,  dependents  as- 
sistance, subsistence  and  basic  pay  as 
separate  items — we  treated  the  question 
of  military  compensation  as  just  that — 
military  compensation  in  toto.  We  dis- 
cussed, amended  and  voted  a  pay  pack- 
age. Yet  the  conference  committee  saw 
fit  to  treat  each  item  specially,  without 
its  effect  on  the  others.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  compromise  comes  out  with 
such  an  unfortunate  result.  The  tech- 
nical definitions  of  each  category  of 
benefit  was  considered  separately  in  con- 
ference, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  had  considered  a  number  of  spe- 
cific items  as  a  pay  package  and  the 
effect  we  wanted  to  create  by  it.  This 
point  is  not  pivotal,  to  be  sure.  It  never- 
theless indicates  damage  done  to  our 
Intent  in  the  Senate.  This  matter  was 
examined  briefly  in  an  interesting  col- 
umn written  by  Prof.  Milton  Friedman 
in  the  September  6  Newsweek.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  that  all  Senators  can  examine 
this  column,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  so  that  all 
Senators  may  have  before  them  the 
relevant  facts  about  the  various  pro- 
posals, including  the  compromise  I  will 
suggest  for  consideration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  following  tables : 
First.  A  comparison  of  the  total  costs  of 
the  fidministration,  House,  Senate  con- 
ferees agreement,  and  the  compromise 
I  will  suggest. 

Second,  basic  pay  comparisons  between 
the  Senate  bill,  the  compromise  I  will 
suggest,  the  House  bill,  present  pay  rates, 
and  the  number  of  persons  affected  in 
each  pay  grade. 

Third,  comparison  of  average  regular 
military  compensation  under  the  pres- 
ent rates.  House  and  Senate  bills,  the 
conferees  agreement,  and  the  com- 
promise I  will  suggest. 

Fourth,  comparison  of  the  House  and 
Senate  bills,  and  the  compromise  I  will 
suggest,  as  regards  drill  pay  for  reservists 
and  National  Guardsmen. 

Fifth,  comparison  of  BAQ  rates  under 
the  conference  agreement  and  the  com- 
P'-omise  I  will  suggest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Administration 


House 

(annual 

total) 


Senate 

(annual 

toUl) 


Conferees 

agreement 

(annual 

total) 


Conterees 

agreement 

(cost  from 

Oct.  1) 


Suggested  compromise 


Annual 
cost 


Cost  from 
Oct.  1 


Basic  pay    

Dependents  assistance  act 

Basic  allowance  lor  quarters      . 
Basic  allowance  for  subsistence. 

Enlistment  bonus 

Recruiter  expenses. 

Opiometiists  -• 

DAA  reservists 

Totals - 


900.9 

78.4 
0 
0 

*0.0 

2.9 

0 

20.0 


1,811.2 

182.7 

635.1 

37.5 

0 

2.9 

.5 

20.0 


,646.2 

78.4 

0 

0 

40.0 

2.9 

.6 

0 


,811.2 

105.1 

406.6 

0 

20.0 

2.9 

.6 

20.0 


1,358.4 


.  105. 
305. 

:20. 
'2. 

14! 


2.171.8 

123.8 

408.4 

0 

20.0 

2.9 

.6 

20.0 


1,628.9 

92.9 

306.3 

0 

;20.o 

12.9 

.5 

14.9 


1.042.2 


2.689.9 


2,  768. 1 


2  366.4 


1.806.8 


2.  747.  5 


2.066.4 


I  Retroactive  to  July  1. 

TABLE  2.-BASIC  PAY  COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  SENATE  BILL,  COMPROMISE  PROPOSAL  (85  PERCENT  FHA).  HOUSE  BILL.  AND  PRESENT  RATES 


Pay  grade 


0-5.  lieutenant  colonel-commander: 

Senate  bill - 

Su  ggested  com  prom  isa - 

House  bill 

Present 

Number - 

0-4,  major-lieutenant  commander: 

Senate  bill - 

Su  ggested  com  promise 

House  bill 

Present 

Number 

0-3.  captain-lieutenant: 

Senate  bill 

Suggested  compromise.. 

House  bill - 

Present 

Number. .       - . - 

0-2,  1st  lieutenant-lieutenant  (ig.): 

Senate  bill    

Suggested  compromise 

Housebill..  

Present 

Number 

0-1.  2d  lieutenant-ensign: 

Senate  bill 

Suggested  compromise 

Housebill - 

Present... 

Number ■ -.■■■ 

0-lE    0-1  with  4  years"  previous  enlisted  service: 

Senate  bill 

Suggested  compromise 

Housebill 

Present,. 

Number.       

W-2. chief  warrant-commissioned  warrant: 

Senate  bill    -   

Suggested  compromise.   

Housebill.-     .- 

Present 

Number 

W-1.  warrant  officer: 

Senate  bill    

Suggested  compromise - . 

House  bill — -■ 

Present 

Number 

E-7.  sergeant  1st  class,  petty  officer: 

Senate  bill 

Suggested  compromise 

Housebill 

Present 

Number 

E-6,  staff  sergeant -petty  officer,  1st  class: 

Senate  bill. 

Suggested  compromise 

House  bill - 

Present - 

Number  

E-5.  sergeant-petty  officer,  2d  class: 

Senate  bill  

Suggested  compromise 

House  bill 

Present 

Number 

E-4.  corporal-petty  otTicer,  3d  class: 

Senatebill 

Suggested  compromise 

Housebill 

Present 

Number  .       

E-3,  private  1st  class,  leaman: 

Senate  bill 

Suggested  compromise 

House  bill 

Present 

Number 


Under  2 


Over  2 


V941.40  ... 
J922.20  ... 
J834.60  ... 
$834.60  ... 
0  ... 

$844.20 
{825.00 
J704. 10 
{704. 10 
0 

J758. 10 
J738.90 
J854.30 
$654.30 
781 

$693.30 
$674.10 
$570.  30 
$524.  40 
13, 726 

$612.30 
$593. 10 
$495.00 
$450.60 
33,511 


$886.80  . 
$867.60  . 
$856.  50  . 
$856.50  . 
0  . 

$791.70 
$772.  50 
$731.10 
$731.10 
2.343 

$726.00 
$706.80  . 
$622.80 
$622.80 
26. 103 

$648.90 
$629.70 
$515.40 
$499.20 
2.821 


$544.20 
$530.40 
$530.40 
$530.40 
21 

$484.80 
$465.60 
$441.90 
$441.90 
949 

$445.80  . 
$U3.40  . 
$U3.40  . 
$399.00  . 
5  . 

$411.30 
$392.10 
$382.80 
$344.10 
180 

$378.90 
$359.  70 
$336.30 
$297.  30 
38,  331 

$352.80 
$333. 60 
$323.40 
$249. 90 
243,  071 

$336. 90 
$320.10 
$311.10 
$180  90 
292, 749 


$576. 60 
$573. 60 
$573.60 
$573. 60 
924 

$517.20 
$507.00 
$507.00 
$507.00 
558 


$431.  70 
$417.90 
$417.90 
$417.90 
911 

$397.80 
$378. 60 
$366.00 
$366.00 
63.262 

$370. 50 
$351.  30 
$341.40 
$312.90 
174, 196 

$353.40 
$336.60 
$328.20 
$252.30 
55,928 


Over  3 


$809.10 
$789. 90 
$781.  20 
$781.20 
15,  253 


$672.60  . 
$653.40 
$622. 80 
$622.80 
2,828 


$576. 60 
$573. 60 
$573.60  . 
$573.60 
851 

$517.20 
$507.00 
$507.00 
$507  00 
109 


$448.80 
$435.00 
$435.00 
$435.00 
1.051 

$413.10 
$393.90 
$383.70 
$383.  70 
74,  315 

$387.90 
$368.70 
$361.20 
$330.90 
118,420 

$367.80 
$351.00 
$341.10 
$269.70 
16.709 


Over  4 


Over  6 


Over  8 


Over  10 


Over  12 


$672. 60 
$653.40 
$622. 80 
$622.80 
9 


$698. 40 
«79.20 
$665.10 
$665.10 
121 


$722. 10 
$702.90 
$69a00 
$690.00 
193 


$743.70 
$724. 50 
$714.60 
$714.60 
162 


$766. 50 
$747.30 
$739.80 
$739.80 
274 


$463.20 
$453.00 
$435.00 
$435.00 
6.813 

$429.00 
$409.80 
$400.50 
$400.50 
79,211 

$405.30 
$389.40 
$389.40 
$356.70 
27.785 

$384.00 
$367.20 
$354.60 
$287. 40 
6,445 


$480.30 
$470.40 
$470.40 
$470.40 
17,358 

$446.10 
$426.90 
$426.60 
$426.60 
50,229 

$421.20 
$405.00 
$405.00 
$374.  40 
8.910 

$392.40 
$367.20 
$354.60 
$287.40 
2.453 


$497.40 
$487.50 
$487.50 
$487.50 
24,347 

$462.90 
$444.00 
$444.00 
$444.00 
28,368 

$430.20 
$405.00 
$405.00 
$374  40 
8,  7M 


$514.20 
$505.20 
$505.20 
$505.20 
30.821 

$479.  70 
$461.70 
$461.70 
$461.70 
24.214 


$496.80 
$478.50 
$478.50 
$478.50 
15.497 


Cost  from 
mid- 
November 


1.357.4 

77.4 

255.2 

0 

12.4 

1.8 

.4 

12.4 


1,717.0 


Over  14 


$790.50 
$773. 10 
$773. 10 
$773.  IB 
293 


$505.50 
$a7.50 
$487.50 
$a7.50 
57.706 
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TABLE  2.-BASIC  PAY  COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  SENATE  BILL.  COKIPROMISE  PROPOSAL  (»5  PERCENT  FHA),  HOUSE  BILL.  AND  PRESENT  RATES-Continu«<l 


Ply  fr»d« 


Undw2 


0«w2 


Over  3 


0««r4 


Owr  6 


Ovtr  8 


Omt  10 


Over  12 


Ov«rl4 


E-2   privite-seaman  apprentice: 

S«i«t«b4ll. 

Sugiested  compromae 

House  t)ilt.       . 

Prestnt. 

Number 

E-1  (over  4).  recruit-seamin  recnjit: 

Senate  b<tl 

Suunted  compromise 

House  bill 

Present. 

Number 

E-1  (under  4),  rscrult-seiman  recruit: 

Senate  bill 

Su  nested  com  promise 

House  bill 

Present 

Number 


1320. 70  »%.  60  {353.  70 

$306.90  t306.90  (306.90 

J2«.10  (299.10  (299.10 

(149.10  (208.80  (208.80 

219.692  9,752  2.225 

(310.80  (326.40 

(291.00  (31.00 

(268.50  (268.50  

(U3.70  (191.10  

40.083  3.300  

(301.50      

(291.00 

(268.50  

(134.40 

89,928  


TABLE  3.— COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  REGULAR  MILITARY  (»)MPESNATION 


Pay  trade 


bill 


Present 

Senate       Confenes      Suuested   (Jan  1,1971) 

bill     agreement  compromise  rates 


O-IO. 
0-9... 
0  8... 
0-7... 
0-6.., 
0  5... 
0-4.. 
0-3.. 
0  2.., 
0  I.. 

m~t.. 
m-3. 


(43. 872 

39.169 
35.  772 
31.654 
27.  197 
21,821 
18,234 
15.  025 
11.474 
8.985 
17.653 
14.537 


(40.  827 
36.319 
33.042 
29.065 
24,850 
19,796 
15,  527 
13.591 
11.138 
9.611 
16,088 
13.097 


(42,  725 
38.  107 
34.751 
30,689 
26,389 
21,  122 
17.  630 
14.501 
11.045 
8,659 
17,074 
14,023 


(42,  725 
38,  107 
34.751 
30  589 
26  389 
21. 122 
17  630 
14,536 
11  754 
9,782 
17,074 
14.023 


(40.  827 
36  319 
33,042 
29,065 
24,850 
19  796 
16.527 
13  516 
10  166 
7.087 
16  088 
13.097 


Pay  grade 


Present 

House  Senate       Conferees      Suggested   (Jan  1,1971) 

Dill  bill     agreement  compromise  rates 


W-2. 

W  1. 

E-9. 

E-8.. 

E-7.. 

£-6 

E-5.. 

E-4.. 

E  3  . 

E-2  . 

El.. 


$12.  299 

10,  138 

14  919 

12.812 

11,063 

9,550 

7.691 

6,457 

5.893 

5,484 

5,036 


(11,108 
9.195 
13.417 
11,571 
9,980 
8,647 
7  248 
6.329 
5  831 
5,530 
5,320 


(11.859 

9.738 

14  392 

12,  334 

10,  634 

9  150 

7,356 

6.189 

5  663 

5,311 

4.872 


(11.859 

(11.104 

9.782 

9,033 

14,392 

13,417 

12.  334 

11,571 

10,634 

9,980 

9.160 

8,611 

7,445 

6.889 

6,363 

5  253 

5,850 

3.931 

5,488 

3  345 

5,150 

3.165 

1  Regular  miliUry  compensation  is  defined  as  basic  pay.  basic  allowances  tor  quarters,  basic  allowances  (or  subsistence  and  the  tax  advantage  whicli  accrues  because  ttie  allowances  are  no 
subject  to  Federal  income  ta». 

TABLE  4,-EFFECT  OF  PAY  PROPOSALS  ON  DRILL  PAY  FOR  RESERVISTS  AND  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN 

jComparison  ot  3  proposalsl 


Pay 

grade 

Longevity 

Present 

drill  pay 

tot  1 

weekend 

drill 

(MUTA  4) 

House 
bill 

Sena.e 
bill 

Suggested 
compromise 

Present 

drill  ray 
to;  1 

*eefcend 
Pay                                                                         drill 
grade                           Lcngewity                        (MUTA  4) 

House 

bill 

Senate 
bill 

Suiges!;il 

co;npto,nise 

a3 

0-2 

.  Under  2  years. 
do 

(87.24 

69.92 

(87.24 
76.04 
66.00 
59.12 
51.04 
44  84 

(101.08 
92  44 
81.64 
59  44 
54  84 
50.52 

(98  52 
89  88 

79.08 
59  12 
52.28 
47  96 

E4 UnderZyears                   (33.32 

E  3 .--^ de 24.12 

E2                 ,               do            .                   19.88 

(43.12 
41.48 
39.88 
35.80 
35.80 

(47.04 
44.92 
42  76 
41  44 
40.20 

42.68 
40.9? 

0-1 

E  7 

E6 

E  5 

do 

do. 

da 

do.    . 

53  20 

45  88 

39  54 

E-1..".".."..'    ■        do -           19.16 

E-1 Under  4  months 17.92 

38.83 

38.88 

TABLE  5.- 

-COMPARISON  OF  BAQ  RATES  CONFER 

ENCE  AGREEMENT  AND  SUGGESTED  COMPROMISE 

- 

Without  dependc 

Conference         S 
agreement       com 

■nts 

With  dependenU 

Without  dependents 

With  dependents 

Pay  grade 

JUated 
promise 

Conference 
agreement 

Suggested 
compromise 

Conference          S 
Pay  grade                                 agreement       com 

jggested 

promise 

lonference 
agreement 

Suggested 
compromise 

(230. 40 
230. 40 
230. 40 
230. 40 
211.80 
198  30 
178.80 
158.40 
138  60 
108.90 
172.50 
155  40 

(230. 40 
230.40 
230.40 
230.40 
211  80 
198.30 
178.80 
158.40 
138.60 
108.90 
172.50 
155.40 

(288.00 
288.00 
288.00 
288.00 
258. 30 
238  80 
215.40 
195.60 
175  80 
141  60 
207.90 
191.70 

(288.00 

288.00 
288,00 
288.00 
258.  30 
238  80 
215  40 
195  60 
175  80 
141  60 
207  90 
191.70 

W2 (137.10 

$137  10 

123.90 

130.80 

122.10 

104.70 

95.70 

92.70 

86.10 

76.20 

70  20 

60.00 

$173.70 
160.  80 
184.20 
172.20 
161.40 
150.00 
138.60 
121.50 
105.00 
105.00 
105.00 

$173.70 

0  9               

W  1 123.90 

E  9 130.80 

150.80 
184.20 

f^_« 

n  J 

E-8    122  10 

172.20 

0-6' 

E-7  104.70 

E€ 95.70 

161.40 
150.00 

0-4 



E5    92.70 

E4.: 81.60 

138.60 
126.90 

n  ^ 

E-3      . 72.30 

114.00 

i\_l 

E  2.. 63.90 

105.00 

E  I     60.00 

105.00 

W  3 . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
who  find  large  tables  somewhat  over- 
whelming. I  particularly  call  attention  to 
table  3  entitled  "Comparison  of  Average 
Regiilar  Military  Compensation."  If  Sen- 
ators will  examine  that  table,  imder  Pay 
Grade,  under  O-l  and  0-2,  and  E-1,  E-2, 
E-3,  and  E-4,  they  will  find  there  the 
specie  figures  which  show  that  these 
particular  grades  would  get  less  under 
the  conference  bill  than  they  would  have 


gotten  under  either  the  House  or  Senate 
bUls. 

I  will  allow  these  figures  basically  to 
speaic  for  the  compromise  I  will  suggest 
when  this  conference  report  has  been  re- 
jected. For  now,  suffice  it  to  note  two 
things.  First,  the  compromise  I  will  sug- 
gest was  prepared  at  my  request  by  pro- 
fessionals in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  guarantees  that  the  compensation 
schedules  are  internally  valid — that  is. 


they  avoid  "inversions."  Second,  the 
fLmdamental  achievement  of  the  com- 
promise I  am  suggesting  is  that  it  re- 
stores the  $300  million  cut  by  the  confer- 
ence, and  it  restores  it  to  those  from 
whom  it  was  taken — the  first  termers. 
I  should  add  parenthetically  that  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  fact  that  I  se- 
cured the  technological  data  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  any  sense 
means  that  this  suggestion  or  compro- 
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mise  represents  the  opinion  or  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
administration . 

THE  SUBSTANC*  OF  THE  NEW  PAT  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  a  con- 
ference is  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  com- 
promise between  differing  versions  of  a 
bill.  According  to  my  dictionary,  a  com- 
promise is  "a  thing  intermediate  be- 
tween, or  blending  qualities  of,  two  dif- 
ferent things." 

Mr.  President,  I  regretfully  must  con- 
clude that,  where  pay  provisions  are  con- 
cerned, the  work  of  the  conference  is  no 
compromise  at  all. 

When  I  say  no  compromise  at  all,  I 
should  qualify  that  by  saying  no  com- 
promise at  all  with  respect  to  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill. 

This  conference  compromise  has  three 
major  faults. 

FHrst,  it  does  not  involve  enough  money. 
Both  bodies  voted  decisively  to  spend  at 
a  rate  In  excess  of  $2.7  billion  annually. 
This  conference  compromise  falls  more 
than  $300  million  short. 

Second,  the  money  involved  In  the  con- 
ference compromise  Is  not  going  to  be 
spent  so  as  to  have  maximum  visibility 
for  the  potential  recruit.  One  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  pay  proposal  passed  by  the 
Senate  Is  that  it  puts  the  money  Into 
basic  pay. 

Third,  and  most  important,  the  cwifer- 
ence  compromise  distributes  the  benefits 
in  a  way  that  reinforces  traditional  in- 
justices, and  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly 
designed  to  discourage  progress  toward 
an  all -volunteer  armed  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  of  these  fail- 
ings is  the  least  objectionable.  I  think 
we  all  realize  that  some  compromise  with 
the  approach  adopted  by  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  was  inevitable  in  the 
legislative  process.  The  House  chose  to 
put  more  money  into  increases  for  de- 
pendents' assistance,  and  allowances  for 
quarters  and  subsistence.  While  I  dis- 
agree with  this  approach,  I  recognize  this 
is  a  matter  about  which  honorable  men 
of  good  will  can  and  do  easily  disagree. 
But  the  first  and  third  failings  are 
substantial,  unnecessary,  and  imaccept- 
able. 

First,  consider  the  matter  of  fixing  a 
spending  total  lower  than  either  body 
considered. 

One  Congressman  has  described  the 
work  of  the  conferees  In  this  way : 

What  they  have  done  Is  taken  orders  for 
either  chocolat*  or  vanilla  and  couldn't  agree 
on  either  so  they  brought  back  strawberry 
Instead. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  describe  the 
matter  somewhat  differently.  I  think 
they  took  orders  for  a  certain  amount 
of  ice  cream,  and  have  given  us  a  cheaper 
dish  of  yogurt.  Yogurt  may  please  some 
people.  But  we  did  not  order  It. 

We — both  bodies — ordered  spending 
for  military  pay  Increases  at  an  annual 
rate  in  excess  of  $2.7  billion.  The  confer- 
ence does  not  like  that  Idea,  which  the 
Senate  resoundingly  endorsed  with  a  51- 
27  vote.  So  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  losers:  evidently  we  are  expected 
to  eat  what  the  waiters  chose  to  serve 
us. 

This  should  be  of  special  concern  to 


the  Senate  becaiise  the  waiters  did  at 
least  a  little  better  by  the  House  version. 

As  regards  the  basic  pay  component  of 
the  House  bill,  the  conference  committee 
was  a  model  of  deference.  In  compromis- 
ing the  basic  pay  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions,  the  confer- 
ence committee  took  the  low  House  figure 
and  did  not  give  the  Senate  a  single  dol- 
lar. 

An  even  more  astonishing  fact  is  re- 
vealed when  we  consider  the  average  reg- 
ular military  compensation  that  will  re- 
sult for  the  various  pay  grades  as  a  result 
of  the  compromise  reached  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  As  the  following 
chart  reveals,  E-l's,  E-2's,  E-3s,  E-4's, 
O-l's  and  O-2's  will  receive  less  total 
compensation  than  they  would  have  un- 
der either  the  House  or  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  tabulation  5  sets  out 
specifically  the  differences  I  discussed 
earlier  and  shows  that  the  four  lower 
grades  of  enlisted  men  and  the  two  lower 
grades  of  ofllcers  receive  less  than  they 
would  have  under  either  the  House  or 
Senate  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
tabulation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TABLE  5.     COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  REGULAR  MILITARY 
COMPENSATION 
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Pay  grade 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Conference 
compromise 

O-IO 

0-9             

(43.  872 

39. 169 

35.772 

3:,  654 

27, 197 

21.821 

18,234 

15.025 

11,474 

8,985 

17.653 

14.537 

12.299 

10,138 

14,919 

12,812 

11.063 

9,550 

7,691 

6,457 

5,883 

5.484 

5,036 

(40,827 

36.319 

33,042 

29,065 

24,850 

19.796 

16,527 

13,591 

11.138 

9.611 

16,088 

13,097 

11,108 

9.195 

13.417 

11.571 

9.980 

8,647 

7  248 

6,329 

5.831 

5.530 

5,320 

(42, 725 
38,107 

0-8      

34,751 

0  7     

06   

0  5 

0-4           

30.689 
26.389 
21.122 

17,630 

0  3 

0  2     

14,501 
■  11,045 

0  1          

1  8, 659 

W  4  

W  3 

W  2 

W-1       

!7,074 
14,023 
11,859 
9  738 

E  9   

E  8 

E  7 

E  6       

14.392 
12,334 
10,634 
9,  !60 

E  5 

E4 

7  356 
<6.  189 

E-3  

15,663 

E  2 -. 

E-1 

15,311 
14  872 

1  Conference  compromise  (alls  below  botti  House  and  Senate 
versions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  One  hardly  need  belabor 
the  significance  of  this. 

The  privates  and  corporals,  and  ser- 
geants and  lieutenants — those  who  have 
been  shortchanged  again  and  again  and 
again  In  pay  raises  dating  back  to  World 
War  n — are  to  be  shortchanged  again. 
And  this  is  how  we  propose  to  Improve 
the  morale  of  the  military. 

A  private  first  class  will  be  entitled 
to  less  of  a  raise  than  a  one-  or  two- 
star  general.  And  this  is  how  we  will 
encourage  volunteers  and  eliminate  the 
draft. 

As  we  can  see  by  table  1,  the  compro- 
mise would  spend  over  $300  million  less 
on  an  sumuallzed  basis  than  either 
House  voted.  This  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant to  note  because  this  $300  million 
came  from  only  one  place — the  pockets 
of    our   first   termers.   Only    the   E-l's 


through  E-4's,  and  O-l's  and  O-2's,  re- 
ceived less  In  average  regular  military 
compensation  than  either  the  House  or 
Senate  passed.  It  Is  these  men,  and  these 
men  Eilone,  who  suffer  from  the  confer- 
ence compromise.  The  restoration  of 
that  $300  million,  as  proposed  by  the 
compromise  I  wUl  suggest,  returns  to 
them  the  compensation  they  have  lost 
since  the  bUl  left  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  mystery 
about  why  the  conference  committee  did 
the  kind  of  economizing  It  did.  All 
economizing  is  an  attempt  to  save  money. 
That  is  a  noble  objective — and  it  Is  one 
for  which  I  have  fought  many  times— 
until  It  lesuis  us  to  consistently  take  the 
savings  out  of  the  pocketbooks  of  those 
who  can  least  afford  It. 

The  Injustice  of  this  kind  of  econo- 
mizing has  been  thoroughly  documented 
over  the  past  few  months. 

What  is  most  striking  now  Is  how 
utterly  unnecessary  this  type  of  econo- 
mizing is. 

As  I  noted  during  the  debate  on  the 
Allott  amendment,  there  is  something — 
to  put  it  politely — coimterintuitive 
about  the  notion  that  our  Nation,  with 
its  trillion-doUar  economy,  cannot  afford 
to  pay  our  military  men  adequately. 
But  one  need  not  rely  on  intuition. 
One  can  consult  the  facts  as  they 
stand  today,  after  much  delay,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  wage-price  freeze. 

Remember  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  planned  all  along  to  spend  $2.7 
billion  In  pay  Increases,  but  over  a  2- 
year  period. 

Remember  that  the  spending  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1972  should  be 
the  focus  of  our  interest  because  DOD's 
annoimced  intention  is  to  reach  the  $2.7 
billion  level  of  pay  Increases  In  a  two- 
step  period,  the  second  step  coming  In 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Remember  that  one  of  the  central  rea- 
sons for  making  the  $2.7  billion  Increase 
in  one  step  was  to  give  us  a  more  deci- 
sive, dramatic  and  informative  test  of  the 
usefulness  of  decent  pay  as  an  Incentive 
for  volimteers. 

Remember  that  the  "savings"  exacted 
from  the  pay  checks  of  the  lowest  ranks 
almost  certainly  will  be  false  savings, 
because  they  will  have  costs — economic 
and  otherwise — which  stem  from  delay 
in  achieving  the  more  efficient  volun- 
teer armed  force. 

Remember  that  the  administration 
budgeters  originally  planned  for  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  $1,049  billion  In- 
crease to  become  effective  May  1.  Thus 
there  has  been  an  unanticipated  wind- 
fall for  the  Government  involving  at  least 
5  months'  savings  and.  If  military  pay 
Increases  do  not  become  effective  until— 
say— November  15,  there  will  be  a  6^2- 
month  windfall  saving. 

Remember  these  facts.  And  thai  con- 
sider the  following  five  points,  which  all 
demonstrate  that  we  can  afford  the  com- 
promise that  I  will  suggest.  All  of  the 
points  dramatize  the  fact  that  the  com- 
promise I  will  suggest  will  require  spend- 
ing less  than  both  bodies  originally 
wanted  to  spend  this  fiscal  year,  and  less 
than  the  annuallBcd  cost  of  the  confer- 
ence compromise.  And  If  the  effecti%'e 
date  of   legislated  military   pay   raises 
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should  be  November  15,  then  the  cost  of 
the  compromise  I  am  suggesting  would  be 
no  more  than  the  amount  of  money 
which  the  conference  report  calls  upon  us 
to  spend. 

First,  As  I  noted  above,  one  thing  is 
certain:  there  will  be  pay  raises  voted 
for  the  military  this  year.  If  these  raises 
were  to  become  effective  October  1 — and. 
to  repeat,  I  do  not  favor  this — the  fis- 
cal year  1972  cost  of  the  compromise  I 
will  suggest — $2,066.4  million— would  be 
$300  million  less  than  the  annual  cost  of 
the  conferees  agreement. 

Second,  If  pay  raises  become  effective 
October  1.  the  fiscal  year  1972  cost  of 
the  compromise  I  will  suggest — $2,066.4 
million— would  be  $701.7  million  less 
than  the  amount — $2,768.1  million — 
that  the  Senate  voted  to  spend  on  mili- 
tary pay  increases  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Third,  When  the  Senate  voted  its  ver- 
sion of  the  pay  proposals,  some  persons 
•^ere  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  spend- 
ing $1.7  billion  more  than  the  $1,049.9 
million  which  the  administration  pro- 
posed to  spend  on  military  pay  increases 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  But  if  the  compromise 
I  will  suggest  should  prevail,  with  an 
October  1  enacting  date,  the  fiscal  year 
1972  cost  of  the  compromise  I  will  sug- 
gest— $2,066.4  million— will  only  be 
$1,016.5  million  more  than  the  admin- 
istration proposed  to  spend — a  drop  of 
870 1.7  million  under  the  sum  which  the 
Senate,  on  June  8,  voted  as  an  Increase 
over  the  administration  pay  proposal. 

Fourth,  the  pay  package  originally  vot- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
taled $2,710.8  million,  or  $57.3  mUlion 
less  than  the  Senate  pay  package.  But 
if  the  compromise  I  will  suggest  should 
prevail  and  become  effective  October  1. 
then  the  fiscal  year  1972  cost  of  the  pay 
increase  will  be  fully  $644.4  million  less 
than  the  lowest  version — that  of  th< 
House  of  Representatives — which  the 
last  Conference  had  before  it. 

Fifth,  The  most  important  point  is 
this.  The  pay  compromise  Improvised 
by  the  conference  committee,  and  sched- 
uled by  them  to  become  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  would  have  cost  $1,807  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  fiscal  year  1972  cost 
of  the  compromise  I  will  suggest,  if  it 
cannot  become  effective  until  November 
15.  will  be  approximately  $1,717  mil- 
lion. In  short,  the  compromise  I  will  sug- 
gest would  cost  $89.8  million  less  than 
the  conference  committee  has  called 
upon  us  to  spend. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  additional 
matter  about  costs.  I  note  that  the  con- 
ference report  attempts  to  justify  its  ac- 
tion by  referring  to  the  7.9  percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  granted  last  January, 
and  to  7.4  percent  cost-of-living  increase 
that  is  planned  for  January  1.  1972.  Evi- 
dently the  conferees  would  have  us  be- 
lieve the  cost-of-living  increases,  tacked 
on  to  an  unfair  pay  schedule,  are  an 
adequate  substitute  for  a  more  equitable 
pay  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  talk  about 
raising  mequitable  pay  schedules  by  per- 
centages we  can  only  refer  to  that  old. 
old  song  that  the  rich  get  richer  because 
it  perpetuates  an  inequity  upon  an  in- 
equity. 

I  thought  we  had  adequately  disposed 


of  this  line  of  argument  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  Allott  amendment.  But  I  see 
that  I  must  impose  upon  the  patience  of 
Senators  long  enough  to  dispose  of  this 
argument  again. 

The  point  is  that  cost-of-living  in- 
creases are  not  relevant  but  extraneous 
to  our  consideration  here  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  why  they  are 
extraneous. 

They  are  irrelevant  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  deemed  it  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  fiscal  year  1972  cost-of- 
living  increase. 

And  all  cost-of-living  increases  are 
irrelevant  because  the  objective  of  such 
increases  is  entirely  extraneous  to  the 
objectives  of  the  kind  of  pay  raise  the 
Senate  clearly  desires. 

The  objective  of  cost-of-living  in- 
creases is  to  maintain  pay  for  Federal 
employees  in  whatever  relation  exists  at 
a  given  time  with  regard  to  risine;  pay  in 
the  private  sector  during  a  period  in 
which  the  cost  of  living  is  rising.  But 
this  mechanism  for  maintaining  the 
status  quo  does  nothing  to  close  the 
deplorable  gap  between  military  pay  and 
pay  for  similar  skills  and  employment  in 
the  private  sector. 

The  cost-of-living  increases  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  further  deterioration 
of  existing  deplorable  conditions.  The 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  improve 
the  conditions.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
cost-of-living  increases  are  mere  holding 
actions  on  behalf  of  hard-pressed  people. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  cost-of-livmg 
increases  are  an  inadequate  solution  to 
military  pay  problems,  they  should  con- 
sider some  relevant  history- — and  some 
stunning  facts — cited  by  Congressman 
William  A.  Steiger,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  2,  before  can- 
cellation of  the  upcoming  cost-of-living 
increase.  Congressman  Steiger.  who 
has  done  magnificent  work  on  behalf  of 
eflacient  and  equitable  pay  policies,  said 
this; 

I  would  make  two  points,  regarding  the 
automatic  increases.  First,  the  scheduling  of 
these  raises  was  known  well  before  ccnsider- 
atlon  began  on  the  draft  bill  Due  to  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  late  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Mr.  Rivers, 
military  pay  was  tied  to  civil  service  pay  in 
1967.  The  "Rivers  amendment"  assured  that 
military  personnel  would  be  given  the  same 
percentage  Increase  as  Federal  civil  ser^-ants 
In  adjustment  of  wage  rates.  On  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970.  over  a  month  before  the  drafi 
hearings  began.  Congress  approved  the  Fed- 
eral employee  pay  comparability  system, 
which  mandated  c»mparablllty  adjustments 
on  January  l,  1971,  and  January  1.  1972, 

Second.  I  would  point  out  that  the  auto- 
matic Increases  were  designed  as  a  temporary 
measure,  pending  complete  reform  of  the 
military  compensation  system.  Servicemen, 
particularly  In  the  lower  grades,  have  lagged 
far  behind  their  civilian  counterparts,  a.id 
the  automatic  across-the-board  raises  were 
merely  designed  to  keep  the  disparity  from 
growing.  These  Increases,  however,  have  had 
little  impact  on  the  flrst-termer.  For  ex- 
ample, the  January  1971  Increase  raised  the 
recruit  by  only  »9.90.  while  the  colonel  re- 
ceived a  hike  of  $132  a  month.  Thus,  the 
colonels  hike  was  nearly  equal  to  the  re- 
cruit's total  monthly  pay  of  $134.40.  Likewise. 
If  the  January  1972  formula  is  7.4  percent 
aj  expected,  under  the  conference  bill  the 
major  general  will  get  a  $204.71  raise,  the 
colonel  will  get  a  $133  42  hike,  but  the  recruit 


would  only  receive  an  Increase  of  $19.83  in  his 
monthly  pay. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  comparability  in- 
creases for  our  careerists,  but  since  the  com- 
parative advantage  for  the  flrst-termer  is 
so  small,  It  Is  not  clear  why  the  automatic 
increases  would  Justify  delaying  enactment 
of  a  pay  bill  that  was  designed  to  aid  the 
flrst-termer.  I  see,  in  fact,  no  Justification 
for  postponing  the  correction  of  a  long-term 
Inequity  in  the  pay  of  Junior  enlisted  men, 
simply  because  of  a  forthcoming  across-the- 
board  pay  raise. 

I   think  those  thi-ee  figures — $204.71 
$133.42,  $19.83— refute  the  notion   that 
cost-of-living  increases  are  the  answer  to 
military  pay  problems. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  28  points  of 
difference  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions.  These  were  the  pay  pro- 
vision, the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  26 
others.  In  resolving  these  differences  the 
conference  committee  did  not  make  any 
changes  that  significantiy  increased 
costs.  Thus,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
conferees  felt  a  desire  to  improvise 
economies. 

Let  us  face  facts. 

For  years  we  have  gone  along  refusing 
to  give  the  average  GI  the  pay  he  de- 
served. Now  the  conferees  would  have  us 
compound  the  sins  of  the  past  with  a 
fresh  sin.  They  would  have  us  acquiesce 
in  a  broken  promise.  When  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  agreed  that  spending  for 
military'  pay  should  be  increased  by  $2.7 
billion  this  fiscal  year,  this  constituted 
an  implicit  promise  to  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  Now  the  conferees 
would  have  us  reverse  our  field,  break  our 
promise,  and  again  disappoint  the  hopes 
of  the  GI's. 

For  too  long  we  have  inflicted  unjust 
pay  policies  on  the  conscripts  and  eii- 
Usted  men  in  the  lower  ranks.  If  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  tolerates  this  latest 
attempt  to  economize  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  can  least  afford  to  sacrifice, 
then  we  can  expect  two  kinds  of  bad 
consequences.  Morale  in  the  military  will 
suffer  another  unnecessary  blow.  And 
young  men  who  are  considering  volun- 
teering for  service — and  perhaps  for  a 
military  career— lose  interest.  After  all, 
who  wants  to  join  the  Armed  Forces  If 
the  Congress  does  not  respect  those 
forces  enough  to  pay  them  decently? 

In  short,  Mr,  President,  young  men  in 
the  military,  and  young  men  considering 
the  military,  are  watching  what  we  do 
with  this  bUl. 

In  a  speech  on  July  27  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Laird,  said  the  following : 

We  believe  we  cin  move  away  from  selec- 
tive service  to  zero  draft  calls  and  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force  TTie  most  important 
thing  which  we  must  do  in  the  period  of 
the  nineteen  seventies  and  beyond  is  to  see 
that  the  military  service  is  recognized  by  all 
sections  of  society  as  a  contribution  which 
Is  being  made  by  men  and  women  to  the 
peace  forces  of  this  nation  and  the  peace 
forces  throughout  the  world  so  that  tlie 
mistakes  of  the  seventies,  the  mistakes  of 
the  fifties  and  the  mistakes  of  the  sixties 
are  not  repeated  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  I  agree  that  the  key 
to  achieving  an  all-volunteer  armed  force 
is  regaining  for  the  military  the  respect 
which  properly  is  owed  it  by  this  Na- 
tion. And  I  agree  with  the  Secretary 
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that  we  can  only  help  the  military  if 
we  avoid  past  mistakes. 

That  is  precisely  why  I  am  so  deeply 
opposed  to  what  has  been  done  to  the 
pay  proposals  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conference  compromise  before  us  is  a 
classic  example  of,  and  a  totally  unnec- 
essary repetition  of,  the  worst  mistakes 
committed  against  the  military  in  the 
past  two  decades. 

Consider  the  following  report  by  Air 
Force  Times  editor  Bob  Schweitz  in  the 
February  3,  1971,  issue: 

From  1952  to  1965  there  were  no  pay 
raises  for  enlisted  men  with  fewer  than  two 
years  of  service.  The  raises  for  all  other  grades 
since  1952  have  more  than  doubled  those  for 
the  "under  two's." 

Overall,  the  military  force  has  received  a 
cumulative  pay  hike  of  154.3  percent  since 
1952.  while  the  Junior  enlisted  men  have  re- 
ceived only  86 '"c ,  including  the  raise  effective 
January  1,  1970.  .  .  . 

A  few  months  ago  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  imagine  how  the  Congress  could 
worsen  its  deplorable  record  of  callous 
negligence  with  regard  to  mihtary  com- 
pensation. Alas,  now  it  appears  that  a 
way  has  been  formed  to  do  this.  The  only 
thing  more  damaging  to  morale  than 
years  of  unjust  pay  is  for  each  body  to 
vote  substantial  money  for  military  pay, 
and  then  have  that  money  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject of  the  substance  of  the  pay  provi- 
sions, we  should  note  the  extraordinary 
interest  and  dissatisfaction  which  this 
action  has  generated  in  the  public  at 
large.  For  example,  when  the  drift  of  this 
compromise  became  apparent,  the  New 
York  Times,  July  3,  denounced  it  with 
proper  vigor.  The  Times  said: 

A  Presidential  commission  has  pointed  out 
that  current  pay  scales  for  the  lower  ranks 
are  substantially  below  comparable  civilian 
wages  and  amount.  In  effect,  to  a  discrimina- 
tory tax  on  servicemen.  If  more  funds  are 
needed  for  other  items  in  the  defense  budget, 
which  we  doubt,  they  should  be  raised  from 
the  general  taxpaying  public  and  not  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  men  who  are  being 
asked  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Times  in  this  matter.  The 
action  of  the  conference  is  an  affront  to 
the  substantial  majorities  in  both  Houses 
who  voted  more  than  $2.7  billion.  But,  to 
repeat,  it  is  a  most  keenly  felt  affront  to 
the  Senate  because  it  does  not  win  for  the 
Senate  a  single  dollar  in  basic  pay.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  name  of  economy. 
It  has  been  done  in  respxjnse  to  the  alto- 
gether vmconvinclng  argument  that  we 
cannot  now  afford  to  pay  an  equitable 
wage  to  our  military  men  and  women. 

I  think  this  contention  was  mercifully 
laid  to  rest  during  the  debate  on  the  Al- 
lott amendment.  But  that  is  not  the  point 
here.  The  point  is  that  both  bodies  have 
spoken.  They  have  clearly  voted  their 
desire  to  spend  more  than  $2.7  biUion 
for  increases  in  military  remuneration 
this  year. 

The  fact  that  OMB,  or  DOD.  or  some 
other  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
finds  this  inconvenient  is  unfortunate, 
but  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  committee. 

These  agencies  were  not  parties  to  this 
conference.  The  conference  should  not 


have  disregarded  the  unambiguous  de- 
sires of  both  bodies  with  regard  to  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury we  have  given  the  men  in  the  lower 
ranks  poor  pay  in  order  to  promote  econ- 
omy in  government.  This  practice  is  un- 
just. It  is  unconscionable  In  a  nation 
like  this. 

The  fact  that  the  men  in  the  lower 
ranks  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  with 
injustice  does  not  mean  that  they  or 
their  dependents  are  getting  used  to  it. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  neglect  of  the 
men  in  the  lower  ranks  has  become  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  American  mil- 
itary tradition  does  not  mean  that  this 
neglect  Is  harmless  as  regards  the  ability 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  attract  high  cali- 
ber young  men  and  women  as  volunteers. 
In  fact,  not  all  our  military  traditions  are 
equally  venerable,  and  this  tradition  of 
neglect  is  downright  unsavory. 

We  pledge  millions  of  dollars  to  rescue 
ailing  corporations  from  economic  hard- 
ship. Yet  by  the  terms  of  the  conference 
compromise  we  are  asked  to  inflict  as- 
ceticism on  the  average  GI — in  the  name 
of  economy  in  government. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  welfare. 
Yet  by  the  terms  of  the  conference  com- 
promise we  are  asked  to  impose  near 
poverty  conditions  6n  military  men — 
and  in  some  instances  poverty  condi- 
tions— in  the  name  of  economy  in 
government. 

While  Government  largess  expands  in 
every  direction,  now,  by  the  terms  of  the 
conference  compromise,  we  are  supposed 
to  ask  the  men  in  the  lower  ranks  to 
make  sacrifices— sacrifices  which  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  asked  them  to 
make. 

What  is  this,  economics  according  to 
Lewis  Carroll? 

This  is  a  through-the-looking-glass  ap- 
proach to  ending  the  draft.  According  to 
the  approach  adopted  by  the  conference, 
the  best  way  to  end  the  draft  is  by  pemd- 
izing  those  whose  career  decisions  wUl 
determine  the  feasibility  of  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force. 

Mr.  President,  for  reasons  I  have  ex- 
plained, it  is  necessary  for  us  to  fight  an- 
other round  in  what  sometimes  seems  like 
an  interminable  dance  with  this  bill. 

But  as  I  have  suggested,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  round  should  not  be 
short  and  uncomplicated.  The  compro- 
mise I  will  suggest,  suid  which  is  detailed 
in  tables  1-5  is  ready  at  hand.  But  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  another  conference 
cannot  quickly  be  brought  to  see  the  light 
of  right  reason,  perhaps  we  can  take  some 
solace  from  the  fact  that  some  good  may 
come  from  whatever  delay  ensues.  And 
the  Nation's  security  can  surely  be  made 
compatible  with  our  need  for  time  to 
legislate  properly. 

It  is  most  implausible  to  suggest  that, 
suddenly,  the  Armed  Forces  face  a  des- 
perate need  for  conscripts,  a  desperate 
need  that  cannot  be  met  without  imme- 
diate passage  today  of  this  draft  exten- 
sion bill. 

When  the  1972  fiscal  year  began  5 
weeks  ago,  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
armed  services  was  approximately  2.7 
million  men.  The  strength  is  now  in  the 
process  of  declining  to  the  authorized  end 


strength  of  2.407  million  men  by  June  30, 
1972.  During  the  first  2  months  of  this 
fiscal  year — July  and  August — the  total 
draft  calls  were  only  16,000.  Clearly  the 
draft  is  not  carrying  such  a  heavy  load  of 
our  national  security  burden  that  we  can- 
not tolerate  any  further  delay  at  all  in 
extending  the  draft. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated 
that,  unless  the  draft  is  resumed  by  Sep- 
tember, the  Armed  Forces  are  going  to 
face  a  manpower  squeeze.  But  the  Secre- 
tary also  has  said  that  personnel  short- 
ages will  not  show  up  imtil  mid-1972.  I 
am  confident  that  by  that  time  the  U.S. 
role — if  any— in  Vietnam  will  be  too  mi- 
nute to  be  affected  by  any  such  shortages. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  possible  to  ab- 
sorb   short-term    manpower    shortfalls 
in  military  imits  stationed  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  figures  for  true  volun- 
teers are  up  drama  tipally  and  gratify - 
ingly.  as  a  result  of  ^any  factors — an 
increase  in  the  number  'ST'^wcruiters  and 
recruiting  stations,  a  forceful  advertising 
campaign,  and,  I  hope,  the  evidence  that 
Congress  at  long  last  is  interested  in  de- 
cent pay  for  the  military. 

Frankly,  I  think  a  moderate  period 
during  which  the  Armed  Forces  were  de- 
prived of  conscripts  might  dissipate  a  lot 
of  myths  about  the  relationship  between 
conscripts  and  national  security. 

For  example,  is  it  not  possible  that, 
were  conscripts,  unavailable  for  awhile, 
those  responsible  for  our  current  military 
manpower  policies  might  find  fresh  in- 
centive to  review  those  policies?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  a  judicious  but  substantial 
hiatus  in  conscription  would  provoke  a 
salutary    reassessment   of   the   uses   to 
which  we  put  conscripts,  and  the  uses  to 
which  we  could  put  civilian  employees? 
Dr.  Johnson  once  noted  that  the  im- 
minence of  execution  concentrates  the 
mind  splendidly.  I  cannot  but  suspect 
that,  as  each  day  goes  by  without  a  draft 
bill,  minds  previously  closed  against  the 
possibility    of    an    all-volunteer    armed 
force  are  beginning  to  open.  And  some- 
where deep  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
mihtary  bureaucracy,  some  minds  are 
beginning  to  concentrate  on  new  and 
more    efficient    policies    of    manpower 
allocation. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  doubt 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
our  military  manpower  allocation,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  a  recent  report  from 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce.  It  was 
released  May  6  of  this  year.  Its  number 
is  B-146890  and  its  tiUe  is  'Improper  Use 
of  Enlisted  Personnel."  I  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  examine  this  report. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  those 
who  support  the  conference  compromise 
may  push  for  rapid — I  should  say  pre- 
cipitous— acceptance  of  it  on  the  grounds 
that  any  additional  delay  in  enacting  a 
draft  extension  will  jeopardize  national 
security.  I  trust  that  no  Senator  will 
allow  himself  to  be  stampeded  by  this 
argument. 
Let  me  make  my  position  clear. 
I  hope  and  I  pray  that  we  can  soon 
send  a  bill  to  the  President.  I  do  not 
think  substantial  additional  delay  is 
necessary.  I  do  not  favor,  and  will  not 
support,  any  undue  delay. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something 
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patently  unconvincing  about  the  notion 
that  the  security  of  this  great  and  pow- 
erful Nation  will  be  significantly  im- 
paired if  we  take  the  time  to  fashion  a 
responsible  bill.  This  great  deliberative 
body  never  has  time  to  waste.  But  by  the 
same  token,  it  always  must  take  the  time 
to  do  the  Job  right. 

We  did  the  job  right  less  than  2  months 
ago.  We  should  not  be  immoderate;  we 
should  not  insist  that  our  will  prevail 
absolutely.  But  we  should  have  the  re- 
sponsible tenacity  to  see  that  at  least  a 
respectable  portion  of  our  wisdom  pre- 
vails. This  is  especially  vital  because  we 
are  clearly  advancing  to  our  goal  of  zero 
draft  quotas. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  an- 
nounced that  draf .  calls  for  fiscal  year 
1972  will  pe  reduced  by  one-third  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971  total.  The  total  draft  call 
is  expected  to  be  approximately  100,000. 
Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  esti- 
mate may  be  high.  I  think  we  may  need 
to  drsift  less  than  100.000.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  thinking  this: 

First,  when  we  reject  this  compro- 
mise and  when  we  get  proper  pay  provi- 
sions, the  pace  of  recruiting  will  quicken 
beyond  the  rate  projected  by  the  Secre- 
tar\-  in  making  his  estimate. 

Second,  the  Secretary's  projection  is 
based  on  the  conscription  needs  for  an 
armed  force  of  2.5  million  men.  In  fact, 
however,  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  has  demonstrated — I  refer 
Senators  to  the  supplemental  view  of 
Senator  Dominick  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill — the  end  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces  for  fiscal  year  1972  will  be 
nearly  100,000  less  than  that,  2.407  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  sug- 
gest that  there  really  will  be  no  need  for 
any  draftees.  We  will  just  have  to  wait 
and  see  how  many  draftees  are  needed  to 
meet  transitional  manpower  needs  as  the 
Armed  Forces  manpower  is  phased  down 
to  the  2.407  figure  by  June  30,  1972. 

But  I  do  think  it  is  safe  to  say  this 
much:  Our  total  draft  needs  may  be  sig- 
nificantly less  than  100,000.  It  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  unprecedented  for  DOD  to 
revise  its  draft  estimates  downward.  In 
the  1970  calendar  year  163,000  men  were 
drafted.  Earlier  this  year  DOD  estimated 
that  142,000  men  would  be  drafted  in  the 
1971  calendar  year,  but  it  now  appears 
likely  that,  even  without  any  delay  in 
drafting  occasioned  by  problems  with  this 
bill,  only  130,000  men  will  be  drafted. 

If  the  Secretary's  latest  projection  is 
correct,  monthly  draft  calls  will  run  at 
8,300  per  month,  which  would  represent 
nearly  a  2,000-man  monthly  reduction 
under  the  figure  the  Secretary  predicted 
last  April,  which  was  that  draft  calls 
would  rim  about  10.000  per  month  during 
all  of  1971. 

Whatever  the  transitional  figures  may 
be,  clearly  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the 
draft.  I  have  reluctantly  recognized  the 
need  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  draft 
at  this  time.  I  do,  however,  believe  that, 
barring  some  imf  oreseen  deterioration  of 
relations  between  nations,  1  do  not  expect 
the  draft  will  need  to  be  renewed  2  years 
from  now. 

In  fact,  I  very  much  doubt  that  2  years 
from  now  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  a 
draft  extension  bill.  And  if  I  am  still 


serving  in  the  Senate  2  years  from  now, 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  I  wlU  vote  for  any 
draft  extension. 

Thus  I  and  kindred  spirits  attach  spe- 
cial Importance  to  these  pay  provisions; 
to  the  question  of  simple  decency  and  due 
respect  for  the  military;  and  to  all  other 
matters  which  are  vital  to  the  prospects 
of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  doubt  tliat  the 
conferees  acted  as  they  thought  best.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Who  could 
question  their  effort,  their  abilities,  and 
their  intent?  They  were  struggling  with 
a  difficult  bill  containing  many  awkward 
points  of  contention.  Nevertheless,  the 
will  of  the  Senate  has  not  been  properly 
respected  by  the  conference  compromise. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Soiate  to  reject 
this  conference  report,  and  to  urgently 
request  another  conference  to  give  re- 
newed consideration  to  the  equitable 
compromise  that  is  outlined  in  the  tables 
above. 

Exhibit  1 

Milton  Prizsman  on  the  Drait 
Uncompsomise 

The  bill  to  extend  the  draft  and  pave  the 
way  for  an  all-volunteer  armed  force  was  tied 
up  In  a  House-Senate  conference  for  many 
weeks.  The  conference  reported  Just  before 
the  Congressional  recess.  Its  recommenda- 
tions were  accepted  by  the  House  but  were 
not  voted  on  In  the  Senate.  This  delay  Is  for- 
tunate because  the  conference  report  con- 
tains a  "compromise"  on  armed-force  pay 
scales  that  is  a  far  greater  threat  to  achieve- 
ment of  the  bill's  objectives  than  the  much- 
pubUclzed  Mansfield  amendment.  Yet  It 
might  have  been  overlooked  In  the  rush  to 
adjourn. 

2  +  2  =  3 

The  House  bill  provided  a  pay  raise  total- 
ing »2.7  billion  on  a  full-year  basis:  the  Sen- 
ate bill  a  pay  raise  totaling  (2.8  billion;  the 
conference  a  pay  raise  totaling  »2.4  billion. 

How  can  $2.4  bUUon  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween $2.7  billion  and  $2.8  billion?  The  an- 
swer is  easy — If  you  are  an  expert  at  parlia- 
mentary maneuvering.  First,  you  note  that 
the  House  $2.7  bllUon  consisted  of  an  in- 
crease of  $1.8  billion  In  basic  pay  and  of  $0.9 
bUlicn  in  supplements  (housing  and  sub- 
sistence allowances,  etc.).  while  the  Senate 
$2.8  bilUon  consisted  of  $2.7  billion  In  basic 
pay  and  only  $0.1  billion  In  supplements.  You 
now  take  each  pmrt  se{»rately.  You  compro- 
mise between  $1.8  billion  and  $2.7  billion 
in  Isaslc  pay  at  $1.8  billion.  You  compromise 
between  $0.9  billion  and  $0.1  billion  in  sup- 
plements at  $0.5  billion.  You  add  the  cam- 
promise  $1.8  billion  to  the  compromise  $0.5 
blilU'n  and.  presto  change,  with  the  help  of  a 
bit  of  rounding  off.  you  have  $2.4  billion  as 
a  compromise  between  $2.7  billion  and  $2  8 
billion. 

This  seemingly  minor  reduction  Is  critical 
because,  compared  with  the  Senate  bill,  the 
reduction  is  entirely  at  the  expense  of  flrst- 
term  enlisted  men  and  officers.  Here  are  the 
House.  Senate  and  conference  proposed  an- 
nua! pay  levels  for  the  grades  that  are  rele- 
vant for  first-termers. 

PROPOSED  MILITARY  COMPENSATION 


Pay  grade 

House 

Senate 

Compromise 

EnlisteO  men: 

El 

J5,  036 

$5,  320 

J4,  872 

E  2 

s.m 

5,530 

5,311 

E-3 

5.893 

5.831 

5.663 

E^ 

6.  457 

6,329 

6,189 

Officers; 

0-1 

8,985 

9,611 

8.659 

0-2 

11.474 

11,138 

1I.04& 

These  are  the  grades  for  which  the  draft 
has  provided  recruits — either  conscripts  or 
"reluctant  volunteers,"  I.e.,  men  Induced  to 
enlist  by  the  threat  of  being  drafted.  Tor 
higher  career  grades,  the  conference  recom- 
mendation Is  between  the  amounts  proposed 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  though  generally 
closer  to  the  more  generous  House  scale. 

Because  of  the  draft,  first-termers  have 
consistently  been  shortchanged.  Prom  1952 
to  1965  there  were  no  pay  raises  at  all  for 
enlisted  men  In  the  first  two  years  of  service. 
As  a  result,  first-term  enlisted  men  now  re- 
ceive not  much  more  than  half  the  amount 
that  they  could  earn  as  civilians.  In  sharp 
contrast,  enlisted  men  with  more  service  and 
officers  above  the  first  two  grades  receive  as 
much  as  or  more  than  they  could  earn.  This 
was  and  is  a  glaring  and  completely  unjusti- 
fiable inequity.  It  was  and  Is  a  major  obstacle 
to  recruiting  volunteers. 

The  Senate  bill  went  farther  than  the 
House  bill  In  removing  this  Inequity  by 
adopting  the  pay  Increases  recommended  by 
the  Gates  commlslson  as  required  to  achieve 
an  all -volunteer  armed  force.  The  confer- 
ence proposal  Is  worse  than  either  In  this 
crucial  respect.  Its  adoption  would  seriously 
hamper  the  achievement  of  an  all-volun- 
teer force. 

IT  IS  NOT  TOO  LATE 

Senator  Allott  (Republican  of  Colorado), 
the  author  of  the  Senate  pay  amendment, 
plans  to  lead  a  fight  In  the  Senate  when  It 
reconvenes  to  return  the  bill  to  the  confer- 
ence with  the  request  that  it  submit  a  true 
compromise.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  he  will  succeed.  His  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  decisive  majority — 51  to  27— 
while  an  earlier  amendment  Incorporating 
the  House  pay  scale  was  decisively  defeated. 
Clearly,  the  Senate  wanted  a  pay  raise  con- 
centrated on  first-termers.  Yet  the  confer- 
ence proposal  slights  precisely  this  group. 

Pew  matters  are  more  important  for  the 
political,  social  and  moral  health  of  this 
country  than  ending  compulsory  military 
service  and  returning  to  this  nation's  long 
trswlitlon  of  relying  on  the  voluntary  services 
of  patriotic  Americans  to  maintain  a  loyal 
and  effective  armed  force.  It  will  be  a  tragedy 
if  legislative  legerdemain  is  permitted  to 
frustrate  the  achievement  of  this  objective^ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado.  He 
has  thought  very  deeply  and  very  wisely 
through  this  matter  of  the  pay  raises 
that  are  so  badly  needed  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  was  due  to  his  leadership  that 
we  managed  to  get  Into  the  pending 
measure  a  very  substantial  and  a  very 
sound  pay  raise.  Unfortunately,  that  was 
badly  distorted  and  diluted  in  confer- 
ence, as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  compromise  pro- 
posal made  by  the  Senator  is  a  very 
soimd  one  that  would  do  what  is  needed 
for  our  Armed  Forces  in  terms  of  paving 
the  way  to  a  volunteer  army. 

It  seems  to  me.  also,  that  It  is  a  very 
soimd  compromise,  unlike  the  noncom- 
promise  that  came  from  the  conference 
committee. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  what  the  Senator  has  proposed 
as  a  compromise.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
soimd  move,  and  I  would  like  to  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposal  when  it  is 
submitted  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
When  that  occasion  comes,  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  do  so.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
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bis  very  generous  remarks  and  his  sup- 
port of  the  position  about  the  pay  raise. 
which  we  all  have  an  equal  feeling  is  so 
imF>ortant. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  should  like  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  concept  Just  enun- 
ciated by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  done  excellent  work  in  this  regard, 
to  bring  equity  to  a  sys1«m  of  pay  and  to 
right  the  unfortunate  concept  that  this 
Nation  has  had;  that  is,  for  some  im- 
known  reason,  because  a  person  dons  a 
military  uniform,  he  is  supposed  to  be 
employed  and  paid  a  wage  dlfrerent  from 
that  a  person  would  get  if  he  worked  for 
the  Government  as  a  civilian.  That  con- 
cept is  in  the  process  of  being  righted 
imder  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  I  certainly  think  it  is 
noteworthy. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  his  ef- 
forts in  this  regard,  and  I  ask  him,  most 
humbly,  that  I.  too,  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  legislative  endeavors  when 
he  feels  that  this  should  be  presented  as 
an  amendment  or  as  instructions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that  at 
that  time.  I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  supported  the  Senator's  proposal  for 
the  increase  in  pay  which  passed  the 
Senate  some  90  days  ago,  and  I  expect 
to  support  In  principle  again  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken. 

I  have,  however,  a  question  with  which 
I  think  he  might  be  helpful.  Statements 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  after 
the  personal  tax  consequences  to  the 
men  in  our  Armed  Forces,  the  com- 
promise version  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee would,  in  most  cases,  be  as  favor- 
able or  more  favorable,  insofar  as  after 
tax  income  is  concerned,  than  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  as  it  went  to 
conference.  Could  the  Senator  comment 
on  that  and  clarify  it? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  realize  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  contents  of  all  the  tables  I 
introduced  In  the  course  of  my  discourse. 
But  if  the  Senator  has  a  copy  of  it  at 
hand,  he  will  find  on  page  12,  under  table 
3.  a  discussion  of  this.  Note  1,  at  the 
bottom,  says: 

Regular  Military  Compensation  Is  defined 
as  basic  pay,  Basic  Allowances  for  Quarters, 
Basic  Allowances  for  Subsistence  and  the  tax 
advantage  which  accrues  because  the  al- 
lowances are  not  subject  to  Federal  In- 
come Tax. 

So  that  those  figures  do,  as  they  are 
set  out,  involve  the  tax  consequences  of 
the  pay  raise  or  the  compromise  proposal 
of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  clarification. 

Referring  to  that  table,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  lower  grades,  the  con- 
ferees' agreements,  for  example,  in  the 
E-1  pay  grade,  would  indicate  a  regular 


military  compensation  of  $5,320  in  that 
category  under  the  Senate  bill,  as  com- 
pared with  a  $4,872  average  regular  mili- 
tary compensation  imder  the  conferees' 
agreement.  Is  my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct. 

The  Senator  will  note,  also,  that  this 
is  true  for  E-1,  E-2,  E-3,  and  E-4 — that 
the  conference  agreement  is  less  than 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  bill,  and 
it  is  also  true  for  O-l  and  0-2,  above  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
clarification  of  that  point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  very  much  for  his  as- 
sistance in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  certain 
people  would  be  on  the  floor  at  this  time, 
but  I  want  to  take  a  few  more  moments 
to  explain  my  situation. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  do  sup- 
port a  2 -year  extension  of  the  draft. 
Many  of  us  are  looking  forward  hopefully 
to  the  institution  of  an  all-volunteer 
force.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why  I 
have  supported  the  position  I  have  taken 
so  forcefully  is  that  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  way  we  have  any  chance  of  making 
an  all- volunteer  force  work. 

I  have  just  checked  with  a  metnber  of 
my  staff,  and  find  that  prior  to  this  bill 
we  had  more  than  1,000  families  in  the 
military  drawing  welfare.  Whether  those 
men  entered  the  service  volimtfirily  or 
whether  they  were  drafted  or  whether 
they  entered  voluntarily  because  they 
knew  they  were  going  to  be  drafted  is 
not  particularly  significant,  in  my  mind. 
But  we  cannot  ask  people  to  enter  the 
military  service  and  serve  us  when  they 
have  to  subsist  at  a  level  which  is  below 
the  poverty  level  set  in  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  our  adjournment,  we  debated 
this  bill  some  7  weeks.  I  must  say 
that  I  think  the  debate  has  been  carried 
on  too  far  and  too  long  and  that  tiiis 
matter  should  be  resolved.  I  think  the 
country  is  looking  at  the  Senate  and 
expecting  it  to  resolve  the  matter.  I  think 
the  coimtry  is  looking  at  us  with  a  Jaun- 
diced eye  with  respect  to  what  might  be 
unnecessary  debate. 

I  have  no  intention  of  trjring  to — nor 
have  I  ever  in  my  time  in  the  Senate, 
in  the  17  years,  tried  to — foreclose  debate 
on  any  subject.  However,  because  I  think 
we  must  get  about  this  business  and  face 
it,  a  fair  military  pay  is  absolutely  one 
of  the  essential  ingredients  of  this  bill. 
I  am  prepared  and  if  necessary  I  will 
offer,  sometime,  not  this  afternoon,  but 
I  do  not  preclude  tomorrow  morning — 
and  I  hope  that  this  message  gets 
through  to  those  who  are  interested — 
a  motion  to  table  the  conference  report. 

Although  it  has  been  repeated  to  me 
that  the  House  will  not  go  to  conference, 
I  am  a  little  bit  tired,  despite  the  val- 
ued efforts  of  our  own  conferees,  of  be- 
ing told  what  we  will  and  will  not  do. 

I  therefore  wish  to  place  the  Senate 
on  notice  that  I  will,  at  such  time  as  I 
think  debate  has  gone  on  for  a  proper 
length  of  time,  move  to  table  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  have  discussed  this  twice  with  the 
majority  leader  and  twice  with  the 
minority  leader,  and  also  with  the  major- 
ity whip  and  other  Senators,  so  that  they 
are  fully  aware  of  my  intentions. 


If  I  do  not  offer  the  motion,  I  am  in- 
formed by  several  of  my  colleagues  that 
it  is  their  intention  to  make  the  same 
motion. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  yield  at  that  point,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  personally  am  very 
happy  that  my  colleague  will  make  that 
motion.  Prom  the  testings  smd  the 
soundings  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I 
think  that  the  most  auspicious  time  for 
my  colleague  to  make  that  motion  would 
probably  be  on  Thursday  morning.  As 
evidenced  by  the  attendance  here  today, 
it  seems  that  the  only  Senators  debating 
this  issue  are  my  colleague  and  myself. 
So  that  the  Senator's  notice  today,  to 
make  such  a  motion  to  close  off  debate 
and  vote  on  the  issue,  is  not  inappropri- 
ate. I  think  it  would  be  in  good  taste. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's suggestion.  However,  as  he  is 
aware,  the  very  sad  death  of  our  great 
colleague  from  Vermont,  WnfsxoN  L. 
Prouty,  will  necessarily  Interfere  with 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Senate. 

The  exact  time  that  I  will  offer  the 
motion  to  table  will  have  to  depend  on 
developments  and  other  circimistances. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  10090)  making 
appropriations  for  public  works  for 
water  and  power  development,  including 
the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  sind  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Evms  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Alabama,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr^  Ma- 
HON,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  a£Qxed  his  signature  to  the 
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enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  850) 
authorizing  the  Honorable  Cam.  Albzxt, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  accept  and  wear  The  Ancient  Order  of 
Sikatuna  (Rank  of  Oatu) ,  an  award  con- 
ferred by  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Subsequently,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore signed  the  enrolled  joint  resolution. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COACH  "BEAR" 
BRYANT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  favor  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  conference  re- 
port on  the  extension  of  the  draft.  How- 
ever, my  remarks  at  this  time  will  be 
nongermane  to  that  subject.  Before 
preparing  to  make  these  remarks,  I 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  manager 
of  the  draft  extension  bill,  the  matter 
of  speaking  on  a  nongermane  subject  at 
this  time.  I  told  him  that  I  wished  to 
eulogize  "Bear"  Bryant,  head  football 
coach  and  athletic  director  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  who,  last  Saturday 
evening,  had  his  200th  victory  as  a  head 
football  coach  when  the  University  of 
Alabama  defeated  the  University  of 
Southern  California  by  a  score  of  17 
to  10. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  speaking  at  this 
time  on  this  subject,  when  I  mentioned 
the  matter  to  the  distingiushed  Senator 
from  Mississippi  he  said : 

Tes,  go  abead.  those  red  elephants  of  Ala- 
bama are  tough. 

He  knows  that  to  be  a  fact  and  so  does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock)  who  is  now  presiding 
over  the  Senate. 

Before  making  these  remarks,  I  also 
cleared  them  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  who  plans 
later  to  make  extended  remarks  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  on  last  Friday  evening. 
Paul  William  "Bear"  Bryant,  the  head 
coach  and  athletic  director  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  moved  into  one  of 
football's  most  elite  groups  when  his 
Alabama  Crimson  Tide  team  presented 
him  with  his  200th  victory  as  a  head  col- 
legiate football  coach  by  defeating  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  17  to 
10.  Coach  Bryant  thus  becomes  only  the 
sixth  coach  in  all-time  collegiate  his- 
tory to  win  200  or  more  games.  I  salute 
and  congratulate  Coach  Bryant  on 
reaching  this  rare  and  outstanding  mile- 
stone. 

Long  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
college  football  coaches  in  history.  Bear 
Bryant  has  more  victories  than  any  ac- 
tive coach  today.  Coach  Bryant  is  start- 
mg  his  27th  season  as  a  head  football 
coach,  the  last  13  of  which  have  been 
spent  at  his  alma  mater,  the  University 
of  Alabama.  In  his  13  seasons  at  Ala- 
bama. Bear  Bryant's  win-loss  record  is 
108-27-8.  and  he  has  directed  the  Crim- 
son Tide  to  12  consecutive  postseason 
bowl  games. 

Coach  Bryant  won  national  champion - 
shi(>s  at  Alabama  in  1961, 1964,  and  1965, 
and  the  undefeated  1966  Crimson  Tide 
possibly  may  have  been  his  best  club  al  - 


though  it  did  not  win  the  national  title 
that  year. 

Paul  Bryant  is  a  native  of  Fordyce, 
Ark.  He  came  to  Alabama  in  1931 
and  played  right  end  for  the  Crimson 
Tide  and  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
1934  Alabama  team  which  went  unde- 
feated and  beat  Stanford  29  to  13  in  the 
Rose  Bowl  game  of  1935.  During  his 
playing  days  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, Coach  Bryant  was  fondly  known 
as  the  "other  end"  inasmuch  as  Ala- 
bama's left  end  at  that  time  was  the 
fabulous  and  legendary  Eton  Hutsoh. 

Bear  Bryant's  first  job  as  a  head  coach 
was  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1945  after  his  discharge  from  the  Navy 
where  he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander  dining  World  War  n.  That 
year  Maryland  won  six  games,  lost  two 
and  tied  one.  In  1946  Coach  Bryant  went 
to  the  University  of  Kentucky,  staying 
eight  seasons  and  rolling  up  a  60-23-5 
record,  winning  the  southeastern  confer- 
ence title  once  and  going  to  four  postsea- 
son bowl  games.  Texas  A.  &  M.  was  his 
next  stop  in  1954,  and  he  promptly  went 
from  a  1-9  season  his  first  year— the  only 
time  he  has  had  a  losing  season — to  an 
imbeaten  season  in  1956.  In  4  years  at 
Texas  A.  &  M.  he  compiled  a  25-14-2  win- 
loss  record,  including  a  southwestern 
conference  title  and  a  bowl  bid. 

In  1958,  Coach  Bryant  answered  the 
call  from  his  alma  mater,  and  his  re- 
turn to  Alabama  that  year  began  a  highly 
successful  rejuvenation  of  'Bama  foot- 
ball, as  he  extricated  the  Crimson  Tide 
from  the  morass  of  defeat  and  restored 
the  pride  and  tradition  of  the  great  name 
of  Alabama  football  teams. 

Sixteen  of  Coach  Bryant's  .Alabama 
players  have  been  cited  for  ail-American 
honors.  He  had  five  all -Americans  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  four  at  Texas 
A&M.  one  of  which.  John  David  Crow, 
also  won  the  coveted  Heisman  trophy. 

Bryant  was  named  coach  of  the  year 
in  the  Nation  in  1961,  has  been  the 
Southeastern  Conference  coach  of  the 
year  several  times,  is  on  the  Board  of  the 
American  Football  Coaches  Association 
and  in  general  has  been  accorded  virtu- 
ally every  honor  possible^  in  his  profes- 
sion. Just  last  week.  Coach  Bryant  was 
cited  by  Sports  niustrated  magazine  as 
one  of  the  eight  outstanding  college  foot- 
ball coaches  in  the  Nation. 

The  television  networks  clamor  for  the 
University  of  Alabama  football  teams,  for 
they  know  national  viewers  will  be  pro- 
vided with  interesting,  fast-paced,  and 
hard-hitting  action,  which  is  the  trade- 
mark of  Bryant-coached  football  teams. 
The  Crimson  Tide  has  appeared  on  tele- 
vision 27  times  in  Bear  Bryant's  13  pre- 
vious seasons  at  Alabama. 

Coach  Bryant  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Mary  Harmon  Black  of  Troy,  Ala. 
They  have  a  son  and  a  daughter  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  of  Alabama  are 
extremely  proud  of  coach  Bryant,  his 
magnificent  record  and  his  many  con- 
tributions to  athletics,  not  only  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  but  throughout 
the  Nation.  No  one  has  served  the  cause 
of  intercollegiate  footbaU  with  greater 
devotion  than  coach  Bryant.  He  has  in- 


spired the  most  profoimd  respect,  ad- 
miration and  affection  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  example  of  his  ac- 
complishments will  indeed  be  an  in- 
spiring challenge  to  young  coaches 
everywhere. 

His  great  record  as  a  coach  and  as  a 
man  and  his  ability  to  lead  men  have 
drawn  to  the  college  at  which  he  has 
coached  hundreds  of  the  finest  athletes 
in  the  Nation.  The  Inspiration  he  has 
furnished  to  them  and  the  lessons  of 
sportsmanship,  teamwork,  training,  hard 
work  and  drive  and  the  will  to  win  which 
he  has  instilled  in  them  have  made  his 
teams  the  great  teams  that  they  have 
been  and  have  better  equipped  these  ath- 
letes to  excel  in  the  game  of  life  after 
college  days  have  ended.  The  adulation 
and  respect  that  men  he  has  coached 
have  for  him  attests  to  his  great  work  as 
a  coach  and  to  his  qualities  of  leadership. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
coach  Bryant  will  continue  to  enjoy  suc- 
cess and  make  many,  many  more  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  cause  of  in- 
tercollegiate athletics. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  have  known  Coach  "Bear" 
Bryant  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  think  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
coaches  of  all  times.  He  is  not  only  a 
great  coach  who  has  practiced  clean 
sportsmanship  and  has  instilled  his  play- 
ers with  like  principles,  but  he  is  also  a 
fine  citizen. 

I  look  upon  him  as  a  great  American. 
I  am.  very  glad  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  made  the  re- 
marks today  that  he  has. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
kind  and  friendly  remarks  concerning 
Coach  "Bear"  Bryant.  Coach  Bryant  also 
will  appreciate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  amd  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  House-Senate  conference  on 
the  extension  and  revision  of  the  Draft 
Act  were  clearly  unsatisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  body.  Various  pro- 
visions were  adopted  here  by  significant 
margins  and  then  were  severely  emas- 
culated or  even  ignored  by  the  confer- 
ence. Some  areas  of  difference  between 
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the  two  Houses,  such  as  the  extremely 
important  Mansfield  amendment,  have 
received  considerable  attention  as  being 
significantly  altered  by  the  conference. 
Others  have  not  been  so  noted.  It  is  my 
purpose  today  to  discuss  most  of  the 
areas  of  difference  in  which  the  will  of 
the  Senate  was  ignored. 

First  of  all.  I  p)ersonally  am  opposed 
to  further  extension  of  the  authority  to 
conscript  young  men  to  die  in  a  senseless 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  shall  vote,  in 
any  case,  against  extension. 

But  I  am  also  detennined  that  those 
Improvements  in  the  draft  bill  made  by 
the  Senate  not  be  compromised  away. 
The  Senate,  and  I  am  proud  of  this,  took 
some  important  steps  toward  improving 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Many  of 
the  vitally  important  provisions  were 
gutted  by  the  actions  of  the  conferees. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  body  should 
stand  by  and  see  its  will  trampled  upon 
in  such  a  manner.  A  new  conference 
with  the  House  is  in  order,  one  which 
will  not  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  by  ignoring  the 
position  of  one  House  in  favor  of  the 
other,  but  a  conference  which  will  work 
earnestly  at  embodying  in  the  final  bill 
the  intentions  of  both  Houses. 

Thus,  the  conference  should  not  dis- 
miss out-of-hand  legislation  which 
passed  this  body,  but  which  was  not 
considered  by  the  other  body.  How  are 
the  conferees  to  know  how  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  have  voted  if 
they  had  considered  the  measure?  Siu-e- 
ly,  the  Senate  did  not  consider  and  pass 
a  provision  knowing  that  the  House  bill 
did  not  contain  a  similar  provision, 
solely  for  the  exercise.  It  intended  that 
its  wishes  would  be  considered,  and  bar- 
ring ob\'ious  conflict  with  the  House, 
would  be  submitted  to  both  houses  in 
the  conference  report  for  final  approval. 
I,  therefore,  believe  it  important  that  a 
new  conference  be  held  to  consider  the 
following  areas  in  which  the  Senate  act- 
ed, only  to  find  its  will  reversed. 


THE  UANSriXLI/  AMENDMENT 

This  landmark  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  considerable  margin.  The 
conference  deleted  its  central  provision, 
the  9-month  withdrawal  deadline.  Fur- 
ther, the  emphasis  was  shifted  from  one 
of  national  policymaking  to  one  which 
vaguely  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress. 
Such  action  clearly  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
will  of  the  Senate.  The  reason  this  body 
passed  the  amendment  was  not  to  say 
what  was  on  our  minds,  but  to  have  a 
clear  effect  on  the  Nation's  policy  with 
regard  to  Southeast  Asia.  The  Senate 
wished  to  assert  its  responsibility  in  this 
area,  not  with  mealy-mouthed  state- 
ments of  hope,  but  with  action  which  can 
bring  results.  The  conference  did  not  ef- 
fect a  compromise  on  this  matter.  It  de- 
stroyed the  amendment  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senate  beyond  all  recogni- 
tion. 

CONSCrKNTIOOS   OBJECTION 

The  conference  rejected  the  Senate 
amendment  prohibiting  the  induction  of 
an  individual  who  claims  conscientious 
objector  status  after  an  induction  order 
is  received  by  him.  Instead,  the  confer- 
ence stressed  that  Icxial  draft  boards 
could,  in  unusual  cases  and  at  its  discre- 
tion offer  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  registrant.  The  action  of  the  con- 
ferees is  counter  to  attempts  aimed  at 
achieving  some  measure  of  imiformity 
within  the  Selective  Service  System.  We 
have  seen  and,  on  the  basis  of  this  deci- 
sion, can  expect  to  see.  instances  of  iden- 
tical cases  in  which  one  board  grants  a 
hearing,  while  another  denies  it.  This 
only  continues  discriminatory  and  capri- 
cious treatment  of  registrants  by  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

More  important,  at  issue  here  is  the 
belief  of  an  individual,  not  the  timing  of 
his  appeal.  It  is  absurd  to  have  a  con- 
scientioui  objector  inducted  denied  his 
rights,  and  forced  to  act  against  his  con- 
victions, only  because  he  filed  an  applica- 
tion later  than  others.  Further,  should 
the  indi\1dual  later  be  discharged  from 
service  under  criteria  which  are  the  same 
in  the  Armed  Forces  as  in  selective  serv- 
ice,  the  Government  will  have  wasted 


time  and  money  in  training,  housing,  and 
paying  him. 

PAT  PKOVISIONS 

The  action  of  the  conference  in  this 
area  gives  the  word  "compromise"  a  new 
and  unique  definition.  Here,  a  higher  dol- 
lar amount  was  passed  by  one  House 
than  the  other  for  specific  pay  grades 
within  the  Armed  Forces.  The  compro- 
mise was  an  amoimt  lower  than  the  two, 
not  one  in  between. 

In  pay  grades  E-1  to  E-4,  the  first 
termers,  the  House  and  the  Senate  had 
passed  significant  increases  in  regular 
military  compensation — including  basic 
pay,  basic  allowances  for  quarters  and 
subsistence,  and  the  tax  advantage  which 
is  possible  because  the  allowances  are 
not  subject  to  income  tax.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  a  lower  amount  than  either 
House  had  passed.  Generally,  the  Senate 
meEisure  had  been  designed  to  provide  in- 
creases throughout  the  lower  pay  grades 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  with  the  more  sig- 
nificant increases  among  the  first  term- 
ers to  encourage  enlistments  and  to 
speed  progress  toward  an  all-volunteer 
force.  Their  increases  largely  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Gates  Com- 
mission. The  House  version,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  designed  to  supply  sizable 
increases  throughout  all  pay  grades  to 
provide  equity  with  the  more  significant 
increases  smiong  the  careerists  to  en- 
courage them  to  remain  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

What  resulted  from  the  conference 
were  across-the-board  increases  which 
treated  all  pay  grades  to  a  basic  increase. 
This,  in  effect,  favors  the  careerists  over 
the  first  termers,  since  it  is  the  latter 
whose  pwiy  has  not  been  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  civilian  employment  for  some 
time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
a  comparison  of  average  regular  military 
compensation  which  provides  a  thorough 
picture  of  what  the  two  Houses  tried  to 
do,  and  the  conference  results. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  wns 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  REGULAR  MILITARY  COMPENSATION 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  chart  demonstrates, 
for  example,  in  paj*  grade  E-1,  the  re- 
cruit, the  present  regular  military  com- 
pensation is  $3,165.  The  House  increased 
this  by  $1,871.  to  $5,036.  The  Senate  in- 
creased it  by  $2,155  to  $5,520.  The  con- 
ference raised  it  by  aa  amount  less  than 
both  Houses,  $1,707  to  $4,872.  By  contrast, 
in  pay  grade  0-10,  the  present  regrilar 
military   compensation  is  $40,827.  The 


House  raised  this  by  $3,045  to  $43,872. 
The  Senate  granted  no  increase,  leaving 
it  at  its  present  level.  The  conference 
increased  it  by  $1,898,  to  $42,725. 

This  shows  that  the  conference  report 
provides  the  first  termers — who  were  the 
target  of  pay  reform  in  the  first  place — 
with  a  lower  rate  of  compensation  than 
they  would  have  received  under  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  bill.  Only  the 


careerists  are  given  a  compromise  that 
comes  close  to  splitting  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills. 

A  compromise  weis  possible  on  this 
matter,  one  which  would  not  have  re- 
defined the  term  out  of  existence,  but 
rather  one  which  would  have  stayed 
within  the  overall  dollar  limits  estab- 
lished by  the  House  and  the  Senate.  This 
real  compromise  would  insure  that  no 
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pay  grade  would  be  given  annual  com- 
pensation lower  than  that  passed  by 
either  House. 

The  Defense  Department  has  prepared 
such  a  compromise  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wn.LiAM  A.  Stxiger  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Pentagon  compromise  would  provide  the 
E-1  pay  grade,  the  recruit,  with  an  in- 
crease bo  $5,150  In  regular  military  com- 
pensation per  year.  This  is  $114  over  the 
original  House  amount,  $170  lower  than 
the  original  Senate  amount,  and  $278 
above  the  c<»iference  amount.  The  s?me 
proportions  hold  true  for  the  other  first- 
term  pay  grades  as  well. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  some  dispute 
ahout  the  effective  date  of  these  i>ay 
raises,  which  could  be  in  violation  of  the 
President's  wage  and  price  freeze.  Short- 
ly after  the  freeze  was  imposed,  the  De- 
pfirtment  of  Defense  said  that  it  would 
ask  the  Congress  to  delay  the  effective 
date  until  mid-November,  immediately 
at  the  end  of  the  90-day  freeze.  This 
past  week.  Secretary  I&ird  asked  that 
the  conference  report  not  be  changed, 
and  that  the  October  1  effective  date  re- 
main. 

Secretary  Laird's  reasoning  was  that 
pay  raises  specifically  mandated  by  Con- 
gress with  knowledge  of  the  freeze  would 
supersede  the  President's  authority  in 
establishing  the  freeze.  Surely  such  rea- 
soning, while  perhaps  not  violating  the 
letter  of  the  law,  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
wage-price  freeze. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  where  the 
October  1  effective  date  came  from.  It 
was  not  contained  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate  version  of  the  draft  bill.  Both  had 
set  the  same  effective  date,  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  following  enactment. 
As  part  of  their  redefinition  of  compro- 
mise, the  conferees  arbitrarily  set  Oc- 
tober 1 .  If  as  many  hope,  the  draft  bill  is 
delayed  in  order  to  remedy  other  prob- 
lems, this  action  by  the  cixiferees  could 
make  the  pay  raises  retroactive.  On  the 
other  hand,  had  the  Senate  acted 
promptly  in  approving  the  conference 
report,  the  conferees'  action  would  have 
delayed  the  raises. 

SURVIVING    SONS 

The  House-passed  version  of  the  draft 
bill  provided  an  exemption  for  sole- 
surviving  sons  to  include  all  members  of 
a  family  if  a  father  or  brother  or  sister 
had  been  killed  In  the  line  of  duty,  or  is 
totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  injuries 
during  service.  The  Senate  version 
broadened  the  provision  to  those  who 
have  lost  a  member  of  their  immediate 
family  through  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  also  said  that  this  provision 
would  be  retroactive  to  pertain  to  those 
already  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Senate  language  was  adopted  by 
the  conference  with  two  important 
changes  which  were  without  basis  in  the 
action  of  either  House.  First,  the  pro- 
vision applies  only  to  those  whose  family 
member  died  after  January  1,  1960. 
Second,  it  specifies  that  deceased  family 
member  must  be  of  "The  Whole  Blood." 

These  changes,  particularly  that  of  the 
effective  date,  destroy  the  Intent  of  the 
Senate  in  attempting  to  provide  broad- 
ened exemption  for  sons  of  fathers  who 
were  killed  or  wounded  and  subsequently 
died  of  those  injuries  incurred  during 


the  Second  World  War  or  Koretm  war. 
Under  the  conference  version,  the  former 
sole-surviving  son  exemption  applies  in 
such  cases.  Thus,  the  exemption  Is  avail- 
able only  to  the  sole  remaining  son  in  a 
family  which  has  lost  a  father,  brother, 
or  sister. 

COLLEGE    ECENTRT    RIGHTS    OF    VETERANS 

The  conference  removed  the  Senate 
sunendment  requiring  colleges  to  readmit 
veterans  who  earlier  had  been  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces.  Because  of  the 
section  of  this  amendment  dealing  with 
counseling  of  veterans,  the  House  con- 
ferees insisted  that  the  total  amendment 
was  not  germane  to  the  legislation.  While 
this  may  be  true  of  the  counseling  pro- 
vision, it  Is  not  true  of  the  right  of  re- 
entry into  college.  Section  9  of  the  mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  deals  exten- 
sively with  redeployment.  Certainly  If 
the  legislation  can  go  to  great  lengths  in 
guaranteeing  that  a  veteran  can  return 
to  his  job,  it  can  do  the  same  to  assure 
that  he  is  readmitted  to  his  educational 
institution. 

SIMTTLTAKEOTTS     REGISTRATION     FOR     THE     DRAFT 
AND    rRANCHISE 

The  Senate  had  passed  an  amendment 
providing  for  simultaneoiis  registration 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  for  18-year- 
olds  at  the  time  they  register  with  selec- 
tive service.  The  conference  deleted  this 
provision  on  the  advice  of  the  director 
of  selective  service  that  it  would  create 
"severe  administrative  difficulties."  The 
maximum  burden  here  would  fall  not 
upon  selective  service  but  local  election 
officials.  In  fact,  a  procedure  could  be 
established  so  that  selective  service  offi- 
cials would  only  need  to  supply  a  form 
and  envelope  to  the  registrant. 

It  ts  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
conference  can  act  in  such  a  cavalier 
manner  in  rejecting  this  decision  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Congres.s 
to  guarantee  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  their  tasks  will  be  easy 
Rather,  it  is  their  duty  to  carry  out  the 
win  of  this  body.  If  that  produces  diffi- 
culty and  the  need  for  new  procedures, 
that  is  their  problem. 

DRUGS    AND    ALCOHOL 

On  June  9,  the  Senate  passed  by  76  to  0 
on  a  rollcall  vote,  an  amendment  which 
would  require  the  military  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility of  offering  prevention  and 
treatment  services  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  found  to  be  dependent  on 
drugs.  The  amendment  outlined  the  obli- 
gation of  each  military  s«rvlce  to  locate 
and  Identify  these  lndi\1duals,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  seek  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  services  without  fear  of 
criminal  or  administrative  punishment 
for  addiction  Itself. 

The  conference  deleted  the  amend- 
ment, citing  the  administrative  difficul- 
ties for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  problems  which  medical  confiden- 
tiality would  cause  the  military  services 
In  establishing  evidence  for  courts- 
martial.  The  conference  Instead  agreed 
on  a  limited  amendment  which  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe 
procedures  of  the  Identification,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  are  drug  or  alco- 
hol dependent,  and  to  Inform  the  Con- 
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gress  within  60  days  of  his  plans  and 
programs. 

PROCEDURAL   RIGHTS 

While  four  points  of  this  Senate 
amendment  were  accepted,  the  amend- 
ment was  severely  weakened  by  denying 
the  right  to  counsel,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  "require  an  unacceptable  in- 
crease in  the  workload  of  local  boards," 
would  require  attorneys  for  each  local 
board,  and  give  advantage  to  those  with 
economic  status. 

The  Selective  Service  System  Is  the 
only  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  does  not  allow  right  to  counsel 
before  administrative  hearings.  This  is 
ironic  since  It  Is  the  only  agency  em- 
powered to  place  an  individual  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  is  denied  most  of  his  indi- 
vidual liberties,  and  may  well  be  subject 
to  loss  of  life  and  limb.  The  need  for  legal 
counsel  Is  pointed">qut  by  the  frequent 
errors  in  local  boe^d  procedures  and 
rulings.  The  simple  fact  is  that  thou- 
sands of  draft  registrants  are  denied  due 
process  of  law  because  of  erroneoiis  ac- 
tion by  local  boards,  which  goes  un- 
checked through  lack  of  right  to  counsel. 

Regarding  the  need  for  lawyers  in  the 
system,  each  board  is  now  required  to 
have  a  Government  appeal  agent,  who 
is  responsible  to  both  the  registrtmt  and 
the  board.  Legal  experts  before  the  sub- 
committee on  administrative  practices 
and  procedure  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee pointed  out  in  1968  that  this  prob- 
ably violated  the  Cannon  of  Ethics  re- 
garding the  confidential  relationship  be- 
tween client  and  lawyer.  The  appeal 
agent  could  be  made  solely  responsible 
to  the  board.  As  to  the  charge  that  this 
would  lend  economic  bias  to  the  system, 
this  is  nonsense.  Currently  the  aflfluent 
have  an  advantage  in  that  they  can  en- 
gage private  counsel  to  prepare  the 
necessary  materials  for  appearances  and 
appeals,  while  the  less  affluent  have  no 
such  access  to  the  legal  expertise  needed 
to  analyze  this  most  complex  legisla- 
tion. However,  granting  the  individual 
the  right  to  counsel  would  in  fact  extend 
the  privilege  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  In 
practice,  existing  legal  aide  and  legal 
services  facilities  at  the  moment  do  not 
accept  clients  with  draft  problems  be- 
cause the  law  does  not  afford  such  clients 
the  right  to  counsel.  Only  after  criminsd 
charges  are  leveled  against  the  registrant 
do  such  organizations  become  involved. 
Granting  the  individual  the  right  to 
counsel  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
available  to  him  the  services  of  lawyers 
at  little  or  no  cost. 

As  for  the  charge  that  it  would  bog 
down  the  system,  the  conferees  are  sim- 
ply admitting  that  local  boards  are  fre- 
quently acting  without  proper  regard  for 
the  system's  own  rules  and  regulations, 
for  if  young  men  are  properly  inducted, 
there  wUl  be  no  case.  The  right  to  counsel 
does  not  after  all,  grant  additional  right 
to  trial  or  appeal.  It  simply  provides  that 
someone  trained  in  the  law  will  be  pres- 
ent to  insure  that  the  law  is  being 
followed. 

errtTDiEs 

Senate  conferees  receded  on  requiring 
a  study  of  housing  needs,  and  also  modi- 
fied a  report  on  manpower  requirements. 
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Conferees  said  military  housing  is  "al- 
ready the  subject  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  studies."  This  is,  in  a  sense,  true.  There 
Is  a  study  of  the  variable  housing  allow- 
ance— which  would  provide  additional 
benefits  to  families  in  high  cost  areas. 
There  is  a  study  of  the  "fair  rent  sys- 
tem"— which  would  pay  to  the  married 
OI  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
his  Government  housing  and  the  amount 
of  his  basic  allowance  for  quarters,  in- 
stead of  having  him  forfeit  the  entire  al- 
lowance. 

There  are  also  studies  of  the  relative 
merits  of  having  bachelors,  at  different 
ranks,  hving  on  or  off  bases.  Similarly, 
consideration  has  been  given  to  equaliz- 
ing housing  opportimities  and  payments 
to  both  married  and  single  men. 

In  any  case,  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  integrate  these  studies,  to  put  priori- 
ties on  the  projects,  and  to  determine 
what  mix  of  construction  and  allowances, 
what  mix  of  on  and  off  post  living,  is  de- 
sirable. It  is  that  integrated  approach 
which  is  essential  for  swift  movement  to 
a  volunteer  force,  which  is  now  lacking  in 
the  military  construction  and  miUtary 
compensation  systems.  The  report  is 
essential  for  these  reasons. 

As  for  the  manpower  report,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  Congress 
know  precisely  what  the  effects  of  a  10- 
percent  cut  in  manpower  requirements 
would  be.  Throughout  society  today, 
there  is  considerable  questioning  of  our 
military  needs.  The  excuse  that  the  Pen- 
tagon does  not  wish  to  study  programs 
which  are  not  those  of  the  administra- 
tion does  not  wash.  All  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment study  alternative  programs, 
either  on  their  own  initiative  or  at  the  in- 
sistence of  Congress.  Surely  this  matter 
Is  no  different.  One  can  only  conclude 
that  the  real  reason  is  motivated  by  the 
fear  that  evidence  will  be  revealed  by 
such  a  study  confirming  repeated  charges 
of  manpower  waste  and  inefficiency. 

HIGH    SCHOOL   COUNSELING 

The  Senate  passed  an  amendment  that 
selective  service  prepare  materials  suit- 
able for  use  in  high  schools  to  provide 
gmdance  to  young  men  about  to  register 
for  the  draft.  In  addition,  it  granted  in- 
dependent organizations  and  groups  the 
right  to  provide  alternate  counseling  in 
the  high  schools.  The  conference  deleted 
the  provision,  reasoning  that  the  Con- 
gress had  no  authority  to  compel  high 
schools  to  follow  these  procedures.  This 
is  nonsense,  for  in  fact,  the  final  deci- 
sion in  both  areas  was  left  clearly  in  the 
hands  of  local  school  officials.  Further, 
the  good  which  this  provision  would  do 
in  providing  assistance  to  young  men 
faced  with  vitally  important  decisions 
surely  is  worth  the  test  of  whether  the 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  make  such 
a  law. 

Mr.  President,  these  areas  are  all  of  ut- 
most importance  If  we  are  to  have  legis- 
lation which  corrects  the  admitted  faults 
of  the  Selective  Service  System.  Accept- 
ance of  the  conference  report  would 
reverse  the  trend  toward  those  ends 
which  were  initiated  this  year  in  this 
body.  Moreover,  it  would  discard  sum- 
marily, the  weeks  of  debate  and  the  work 
of  many  Senators  In  preparing  legisla- 
tion sorely  needed  If  we  are  to  fimctlon 


at  all  responsibly  in  conscripting  young 
men  to  give  up  their  Uves  and  well-being. 
We  cannot  say.  "we  tried  and  fsdled." 
We  must  say,  "we  will  try  again."  Now 
Is  not  the  time  to  yield  on  this  matter. 
We  must  have  a  further  conference,  one 
which  will  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  houses  into  a  responsible 
piece  of  legislation  which  upholds  the  in- 
tent of  both  houses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
fioor  and  without  having  my  subsequent 
remarks  coimt  as  a  second  speech,  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
yielded  the  floor  before,  I  did  so  with 
the  understanding  that  my  subsequent 
remarks  would  not  be  counted  as  a  sec- 
ond speech.  Does  that  give  me  the  floor 
automatically?  If  so,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
understood  that  the  floor  had  been  yield- 
ed unconditionally. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  smtici- 
pating  taking  up  the  conference  report, 
I  have  some  remarks  that  were  prepsu-ed 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  mih- 
tary  pay  provisions  and  other  provisions 
of  the  conference  report.  The  remarks 
on  the  pay  provisions  were  prepared  prior 
to  the  time  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  had  spoken.  I  would  pro- 
pose to  continue  the  original  text  of  my 
explanation  of  the  pay  provisions  and 
then,  at  a  later  time — but  not  at  this 
time — make  a  direct  response  to  the  ar- 
gxmaoits  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  President,  the  pay  provisions  of  the 
conference  report  are  rather  involved; 
on  first  blush  they  are  not  ea5ily  under- 
stood. This  matter  of  military  pay  is  a 
complicated  one.  I  found  that  out  in  1957, 
I  think  it  was,  when  I  handled  my  first 
military  pay  bill  suid  held  hearings  on  it. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  became  deeply 
involved  in  this  subject.  It  is  very  compli- 
cated. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  whj'  an 
amendment  on  pay  should  be  worked  out 
by  someone  fully  competent  in  all  the 
basic  structure  of  this  subject.  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  Senator  but  of  someone 
working  on  It  when  the  original  bill  was 
put  together,  one  who  really  understands 
all  the  ramifications  and  where  the  dif- 
ferent pieces  fit  In. 

We  have  before  us  a  conference  report, 
one  pro\1slon  of  which  came  in  through 
the  House  bill  that  had  full,  overall  prep- 


aration, and  another  one  first  recom- 
mended by  the  Gates  Commission,  which 
did  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  give  as 
balanced  a  consideration  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pay  scale  as  they 
could  have.  But,  anyway,  this  is  the  only 
pay  bill  now  before  the  Senate  for  the 
military  this  year.  I  think  that  the  prob- 
abilities are,  if  this  one  is  not  passed. 
there  will  be  no  pay  bill  at  all  this  year 
for  the  military.  I  am  almost  certain  that 
there  will  not  be  one  any  more  favorable 
to  the  mihtary  than  the  one  before  us 
now.  It  is  a  long,  rugged  road  to  travel 
to  get  to  the  final  act  of  getting  a  com- 
plicated bill  like  this  passed,  carrjlng  ad- 
ditional billions  of  dollars.  This  one  has 
come  to  the  last  step  along  that  road 
carr\-ing  well  over  $2  billion  in  increases, 
and  if  it  is  rejected  now  and  dees  not  be- 
come law,  I  think  it  leaves  in  jeopardy 
and  in  a  high  degree  of  uncertainty  the 
question  of  when  a  military  pmy  bill  will 
be  passed — whether  one  will  be  passed 
this  year,  Lf  at  all,  and  what  the  level  of 
pay  will  be.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a 
higher  level  of  pay  than  this  one. 

On  the  Senate  fioor,  in  the  regular 
give  and  take  of  debate,  we  often  talk 
about  pay  packages.  We  lump  a  num- 
ber of  pay  components  in  tables  headed 
"military  compensation.  "  In  short,  Mr. 
President,  we  deal  in  generalities. 

Understandably,  the  press  listens  to  us 
and  deals  in  the  same  generaUties.  The 
public,  exposed  to  the  media  reports,  be- 
comes generally  familiar  with  the  general 
questions  Involved  in  raising  military  pay. 
At  the  conference  table,  however — 
inside  the  closed  committee  room — there 
is,  as  Senators  know,  a  ver\-  different 
kind  of  debate.  At  issue  are  specific 
amendments — the  separate  components 
of  mtUtarj'  pay.  Participants  in  this 
closed-door  debate  are  often  quite  ex- 
pert, and  they  are  often  committed,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  to  one  or  another 
component  of  the  pay  structure. 

In  our  long  pay  controversy,  Mr. 
President,  fioor  debate  centered  on  such 
lump  sums  as  $2.7  and  $2.8  biUlon — the 
cost  of  the  whole  House  suid  Senate  pay 
packages.  Inside  the  conference  com- 
mittee room,  however,  there  were  seven 
pay  elements  at  issue  when  Senate  con- 
ferees faced  their  House  counterparts. 
At  least  three  of  these  elements  were 
controversial,  in  and  of  themselves:  Basic 
pay,  quarters  allowance,  and  the  pro- 
posed enlistment  bonus.  All  three  were 
treated  differently  in  Senate  and  Hcmse 
versions  of  the  bill. 

House  conferees  were  particularly 
adamant,  Mr.  President,  in  defending 
their  $1.8  billion  basic  pay  provision. 
Very  simply,  they  said  they  would  not 
budge — and  did  not. 

In  the  end.  the  House  prevailed  on 
the  basic  pay  issue.  However,  the  Senate 
prevailed  on  the  yes-or-no  issue  of  an 
enlistment  bonus.  I  might  add  here  that 
the  enlistment  bonus  is  a  major  and 
significant  innovation  in  military  pay 
which  the  Hoxise  conferees  finally  ac- 
ceded after  \igorous  opposition.  That  is 
a  matter  that  I  was  familiar  with.  I  did 
not  particularly  favor  it  on  a  personal 
basis.  However,  when  I  saw  that  the 
voluntary  concept  was  going  to  be 
adopted  to  the  degree  that  we  were  not 
going  to  have  a  draft  bill  extending  be- 
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yond  2  years,  I  saw  that  something  had 
to  be  done  to  see  if  this  enlistment  bonus 
could  help  make  it  work. 

I  thought  that  if  we  cut  out  this  bonus 
for  enlistment  for  the  man  who  carries 
the  rifle,  we  would  be  throwing  away  one 
of  the  items  favored  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Gates  Com- 
mission. Senators  on  the  floor  favored  it. 
When  the  matter  was  attacked  on  the 
floor,  I  defended  the  bonus  measure.  The 
matter  was  kept  In  the  bill.  I  defended 
it  and  held  out  for  it  in  the  conference, 
as  did  others.  We  finally  prevailed.  The 
matter  is  here  now  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
ference bUl,  solely  sis  a  Senate  provision. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  think  that 
that  $20  million  is  a  small  program.  That 
Is  just  the  very  tip  of  the  iceberg  that 
shows  above  the  water.  If  this  system  is 
to  be  used,  all  of  the  services  are  going 
to  want  It,  and  they  are  aU  going  to  want . 
to  use  it.  There  will  be  raging  competi- 
tion among  these  services.  And  that  is 
not  to  their  discredit.  It  is  just  a  reflec- 
tion of  human  nature. 

Those  allowances  can  run  into  a  bil- 
lion dollars  very  quickly  over  the  period 
of  just  a  fairly  short  time.  That  could 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  large  feature  of 
this  bUl.  I  do  not  know  what  precise  cal- 
culations have  been  made.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  those  who  say  that  the  Senate 
yielded  on  everything  have  gone  in  cal- 
culating what  the  bonus  enlistment  could 
amount  to  in  the  years  ahead. 

On  the  question  of  quarters  allowance, 
pressed  by  the  House  with  almost  equal 
vigor,  a  compromise  was  reached. 

That  is  how  the  $2.8  billion  package 
became  a  (2.4  billion  package,  lower 
than  either  House.  Procedures  and  prin- 
ciples were  involved,  Mr.  President,  as 
well  as  dollars  and  cents.  It  was,  as 
Senators  who  have  participated  will  un- 
derstand, the  resolution  of  a  nimiber  of 
separate  but  related  controversies — not 
devious  parliamentary  maneuvering  as 
suggested  by  a  simplistic  column  in  one 
of  the  news  magazines. 

Whatever  else  Is  said  of  the  $2.4  bil- 
lion package,  Mr.  President,  it  has  ap- 
parently accomplished  one  thing.  While 
all  the  congressional  packages — Sen- 
ate, House,  and  conference — are  more 
than  double  President  Nixon's  original 
guidelines,  the  administration  has  ac- 
cepted this  fact. 

I  do  not  personally  favor  the  high 
schedule.  However,  I  was  pleased  to  get 
a  balanced  package  and  one  that  I 
thought  was  sound  and  that  fit  in  well 
with  the  military  pay  compensation  and 
fringe  benefits.  That  is  what  we  finally 
agreed  on. 

It  was  really  an  incidental  matter  that 
this  came  out  to  be  lower  than  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  version.  I  really 
did  not  know  that  until  we  had  reached 
an  agreement  on  these  principles.  Any- 
way, it  ought  not  to  have  to  be  apolo- 
gized for  that  conferees  do  not  come 
b«ck  with  the  highest  possible  figure. 

We  throw  figures  around  here  reck- 
lessly at  times.  I  think  no  one  knows  how 
the  bill  Is  going  to  be  paid  for. 

They  will  have  to  be  signiflcaintly  over 
the  budget  on  military  pay  and  allow- 
ances, and  we  do  not  propose  a  new  tax 
to  pay  for  it.  The  budget  deficit  last  year 


was  more  than  $23  billion.  We  are  faced 
with  tin  anticipated  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  that  will  be  closer  to  $30 
billion. 

We  spend  money  in  this  fashion  and 
throw  in  billions  of  dollars.  Now  the 
proposal  is  that  we  reject  this  conference 
report  because  it  will  not  Include  $300 
million  extra  although  no  one  knows  how 
we  will  obtain  the  funds.  Some  future 
generations  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  We 
will  not  have  to  pay  for  it  ourselves. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  very 
acceptable  and  favorable  consideration 
to  the  conference  report  and  certainly 
not  reject  it  because  it  Is  not  high 
enough. 

The  administration  has  now  accepted 
this  great  increase  that  the  Congress, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  together,  has 
put  in,  and  the  conferees  have  agreed  on 
it  and  have  recommended  it.  It  has  been 
accepted  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and,  as  I  say.  by  the  White  House. 

It  now  gets  down  to  the  Senate  aind  the 
essence  of  the  proposal  made  by  some  is 
that  we  reject  it  because  it  is  not  enough. 
That  is  what  it  boils  down  to.  It  is  said 
that  we  should  turn  it  down  because  it 
is  not  enough. 

Secretary  Laird  has  now  asked  for 
prompt  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port. Considering  the  vital  subject  matter 
of  the  overall  draft  bill,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  President  would  ap- 
prove the  conference  version. 

That,  Mr.  President,  brings  up  another 
question  of  great  importance  which 
should  be  considered  carefully  by  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  doubt  here 
about  the  fact  that  the  President  is  for 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Laird's  letter  states  "the  execu- 
tive department."  That  means  more  than 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  supporting 
the  conference  report. 

I  believe  It  Is  quite  clear  that,  on 
August  15,  when  President  Nixon  ordered 
his  wage-price  freeze,  conferees  for  the 
Seruite  and  House  had  already  agreed  on 
a  $2.4  billion  military  pay  package,  and. 
as  I  have  said,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
President  Nixon — in  freezing  wages  and 
prices — envisioned  the  military  i>ay  pro- 
visions included  in  the  conference  re- 
port— that  is,  the  $2.^  billion  package. 

There  has  been  spfeculation  that  the 
White  House  will  act,  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  defer  any  pay  increases  once 
Congress  has  written  them  into  law. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide.  He  could.  If  necessary,  ask 
Congress  to  take  further  action  later. 

Now,  however,  with  wages  and  prices 
frozen,  and  the  President  developing  a 
follow-on  program  of  wage  and  price 
restraints,  it  is  proposed  that  the  con- 
gressional conferees  change  signals  and 
add  an  additional  $300  million  to  the 
package  in  which  President  Nixon  has, 
however  reluctantly,  acquiesced. 

If  ever  there  weis  a  situation  where 
we  are  coming  and  going  at  the  same 
Ume,  it  would  be  in  this  attack,  this  on- 
slaught on  the  pay  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report.  The  President  told  the 
people — and  I  think  he  took  a  bold  and 
laudable  step — that  our  economy  Is  im- 
periled,   that    our    dollar    is    suffering 


abroad,  that  Inflation  is  eating  up  the 
wages  and  earnings  of  the  people  and 
sweeping  away  their  savings.  He  said 
that,  therefore,  we  have  to  control  the 
economy  so  that  instead  of  an  upward 
spiral  we  will  hold  in  place  or  make  some 
reductions. 

If  we  were  to  take  this  action  we  would 
be  freewheeling  along  in  the  face  of  the 
President's  position.  Most  of  us  have  said 
we  thought  he  was  right  in  freezing  wages 
and  prices  except  that  he  did  not  go  far 
enough. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  go  in  a 
totally  opposite  direction,  completely 
against  what  the  President  said.  The 
Senate  is  urged  to  turn  down  the  con- 
ference report  because  it  does  not  in- 
crease those  wages  enough  and  there  Is 
tin  effort  to  put  $300  million  more,  on  a 
yearly  basis,  in  the  bill. 

It  the  people  stop  to  analyze  our  posi- 
tion and  what  we  propose  to  do  and  what 
we  say  on  the  other  side  about  support- 
ing the  freeze,  we  wUl  not  look  good  at  all. 
I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can  say  that 
he  bticks  the  President  in  his  effort  to 
meet  our  economic  situation  and  at  the 
same  time  vote  down  the  conference  re- 
port because  it  is  not  high  enough  even 
though  it  would  provide  more  than  $2.4 
billion  in  extra  pay. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator.  When  I  have  completed  my  re- 
marks I  will  yield  to  him  fully. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  was  curious  about  the 
item  of  pay  for  generals.  The  pay  for 
generals  now  appetirs  to  timoimt  to  more 
than  we  tis  Senators  make  tind  in  addi- 
tion they  have  chauffeurs,  quarters,  and 
the  like.  Persontilly,  I  was  very  surprised 
that  we  are  paying  them  more  than  we 
are  paid. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  com- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU,  there  is  a  very 
small  amount  involved  in  that  part  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  was  not  thinking  of 
that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Is  something  that 
does  not  have  particular  appeal  to  me 
but  I  think  it  is  a  very  small  matter. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  was  not  thinking  of 
the  gross  amount.  I  was  thinking  about 
the  amount  compared  with  the  gross 
value.  Maybe  I  am  in  error.  Maybe  gen- 
erals are  worth  more  in  pay  than  we  are 
as  Senators.  We  make  $42,500.  If  we  take 
the  pay  of  generals,  together  with  the  al- 
lowtince  for  automobiles,  housing,  and 
other  allowances,  they  are  receiving 
$50,000  or  $60,000  a  year.  It  does  not  dis- 
turb me  that  we  are  paying  them  that, 
because  I  think  we  are  underpaid.  I  am 
distressed — maybe  the  word  would  be 
jealous — that  I  tun  not  making  tis  much 
as  the  conferees  think  they  should  make. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  such  an  inflni- 
tesimal  part  of  the  bill  that  the  Senator 
can  put  to  rest  his  fears  and  worries 
about  it.  Most  of  these  generals  live  on 
the  base  in  Government-owned  build- 
ings and  do  not  draw  the  quarters  allow- 
ance, which  would  incretise  a  four-star 
general's  total  compensation  to  just  over 
$42,500.  Most  of  them  who  do  draw  a 
quarters  allowance  are  off  on  some  other 
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mission,  sitting  as  commissioners,  or 
something  Uke  that.  We  have  too  many 
of  them  in  that  category,  but  some  of 
them  are  living  in  housing  that  is  150 
years  old  down  here  in  the  city.  The  ex- 
cess IS  not  enough  to  count.  If  I  were 
starting  out  to  write  a  new  pay  scale.  I 
would  make  it  different  in  some  places. 
I  ihink  Senators  should  carefully  pon- 
der the  implications  of  such  an  action. 
I  know  it  will  be  argued  that  the  House, 
in  its  initial  deliberations,  voted  for  a 
$2.7  billion  package  tuid  the  Senate  ap- 
proved beneflts  totaling  $2.8  billion. 
Those  actions,  however,  antedated  the 
President's  new  economic  program.  They 
were  prefreeze. 

I  think  the  repercussions  will  be  ver>' 
serious  if  Congress,  now,  after  the  freeze 
tosses  another  $300  million  into  the  kitty 
It  will,  for  one  thing,  appear  that  while 
President  Nixon  is  at  work  building  an 
economic  fence  against  inflation.  Con- 
gress i.s  ploughing  through  it  with  a  $300 
million  bulldozer. 

They  say  they  have  to  have  $300  mil- 
lion extra  to  take  care  of  the  volunteer 
army  proposition.  Who  is  the  father  of 
the  volunteer  army  concept?  It  is  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself.  He  is  the  man  who 
planned  it  and  recommended  it;  but  he 
said  we  have  to  have  this  draft  bill  for 
a  minimum  of  another  2  years. 

We  want  to  see  some  of  these  pay  in- 
creases, but  we  have  gone  far  beyond  the 
architecture  and  pay  scale  of  the  man 
who  made  the  original  recommendation. 
We  pulled  him  up  from  $1  billion  to  this 
$"2.4  billion.  That  figure  was  settled  in 
conference  before  the  freeze,  but  while 
tlie  President  is  trying  to  hold  down  these 
matters  we  are  going  to  take  his  progrtim 
and  up  it  another  $300  miUion  annually. 
How  far  can  we  go? 

It  will  surely  be  said,  Mr.  President,  if 
the  conferees  should  now  reconvene  and 
approve  a  higher  figure,  that  Congress 
had  authorized  another  round  of  wage 
increases. 

Think  of  that.  After  this  message  of 
the  President,  which  was  received  by  the 
Nation — and  everyone  has  been  applaud- 
ing the  President — Congress  comes  up 
here  and  before  there  is  time  to  turn 
around  we  would  revise  the  conference 
report  and  send  it  back  to  conference 
with  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  add 
$300  million  per  year  to  it.  That  would 
be  a  good  start  for  everyone  else  who 
wants  another  round  of  pay  increases. 

More  importantly,  this  action  by  Con- 
gress, during  the  freeze,  would  set  a 
precedent  under  which  labor  unions  and 
other  groups  seeking  exemptions  from 
wage  restraints  will  be  able  to  cite  Con- 
gress as  the  freeze- breaker  in  justifying 
their  wage  demands. 

We  can  say.  as  often  tis  we  like,  that 
we  originally  wanted  $2.8  billion  in  wage 
benefits  for  the  military.  Spokesmen  for 
other  groups  will  reply  by  citing  their 
own  prefreeze  goals. 

May  I  remind  Senators  that  many 
Americans  have  alreadj'  bought  new 
homes  or  cars  this  summer  on  the  basis 
of  wage  incretises,  negotiated  and  final 
earlier  in  the  year,  which  will  not  be 
available  v.hen  the  monthly  home  or 
auto  payment  bill  comes  due. 


I  suggest  that  each  Senator  give  care- 
ful thought  to  this  very  important  con- 
sideration which,  as  I  have  indicated,  has 
implications  which  go  far  beyond  the 
question  of  military  pay  and  allowtinces. 

I  am  speaking  now  to  just  two  or  three 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  I  hope  by 
this  process  to  get  these  facts  into  the 
Record,  so  these  ftw;ts  can  be  read  by 
more  of  the  membership  and  more  of 
their  staff  members.  They  will  get  the 
full  implication  of  just  what  this  pro- 
posal is — to  reject  the  conference  re- 
port and  send  it  back  to  conference  so 
that  more  money  can  be  added  to  it.  If 
the  pay  scales  ever  become  a  subject  open 
for  debate.  I  think  we  will  have  amend- 
ments to  reduce  what  the  conferees  have 
done.  If  it  ever  becomes  an  open  ques- 
tion again,  I  would  not  mind  taking  the 
lead  to  reduce  these  levels  somewhat.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  honest  with  other  peo- 
ple, and  ask  them  to  take  reductions 
and  forgo  awards  that  they  think  they 
are  entitled  to,  we  make  it  an  open  issue 
again. 

There  has  got  to  be  some  fairness 
somewhere  about  this  freeze.  If  we  open 
it  up  now  and  get  it  back  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  open  debate,  just  as  sure 
as  we  are  standing  here  there  is  going  to 
be  another  kind  of  thought,  to  the  effect 
that  this  conference  report  now  already 
is  too  high.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  into 
that.  That  is  why  I  warn  here  and  now 
that  this  is  a  military  pay  bill  that  is 
right  on  the  brink  of  being  passed  and 
being  made  law,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  take  to  get  another  one  that 
is  this  far  along,  with  this  much  money 
in  it — perhaps  not  this  year. 

MILITART    PAT    AND    MILITAKY    BUIKIETS 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  comment, 
now.  on  the  effect  of  present  military  pay 
scales  on  the  defense  budgets  of  recent 
years  and  the  force  levels  which  they 
have  financed. 

I  want  to  repeat  at  this  time  some  of 
the  major  points  I  have  made  before  in 
regard  to  the  serious  problem  of  growing 
persormel  costs:  by  the  narrowest  defini- 
tion of  pay  costs — that  is,  cash  payments 
to  military  and  civilian  personnel,  plus 
food  and  clothing  issued  to  them — pay  in 
fiscal  year  1972  will  amount  to  about 
$39.5  billion,  or  over  52  percent  of  the 
defense  budget  as  compared  to  only  43 
percent  in  fiscal  1964. 1  have  a  chart  here 
that  provides  a  breakout  of  tliis  $39.5 
billion  figure.  If  a  reasonable  estimate  is 
included  for  indirect  personnel  costs, 
such  as  troop  housing  and  training,  then 
pay  and  personnel-related  costs  would  be 
close  to  $50  billion — about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  defense  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  I  may  insert  into  the  Record  a 
summary  of  direct  pay  and  allowances. 

There  being  no  injection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Summary  of  direct  pay  and  allotcancea  for 
fiscal  year  1972 

[Outlays,  millions  of  dollars] 
Military  personnel,  active  forces: 

Basic  pay $13,481 

Reenllstment  bonus  and  continu- 
ation pay.-- 407 

Separation  pay 414 


Incentive   pay,    special    pay,    and 

proficiency  pay $885 

Allowances  (quarters,  officer  sub- 
sistence, clothing,  etc.) 1.980 

Subsistence  of  enlisted  personnel.       1,  189 

Permanent     change      of     station 

travel 1,069 

Other  costs  (death  gratuities,  and 

other)    95 


Total,  active  forces 19,640 

Reserve  and  Guard  forces 1,349 

Volunteer    force 2,200 

Retired  military  personnel 4,000 

Family  housing  costs  (excl.  pay)'-.  578 

Civilian    payroll 11.851 


Total,  pay  and  allowances.-     39.  518 

•  This  is  the  cost  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  family  housing. 
which  housing  Is  largely  occupied  by  mUl- 
tary  personnel  who  then  forfeit  their  quar- 
ters allowance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  no  dis- 
cussion of  pay  costs  can  be  complete 
without  also  considering  manpower 
chtinges  and  their  impact  on  the  budget. 
In  this  regard,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  military  strength  in  fiscal  year  1972 
is  considerably  below  the  prewar  1964 
level— strength  is  down  278,000.  With  this 
in  mind,  I  wsuit  to  reemphasize  that  pay 
and  related  costs  in  fiscal  year  1972  will 
have  risen  by  $6.9  billion  since  fisctil 
1968,  while  manpower  htis  fallen  by  over 
1.4  million.  That  is,  since  fiscal  1968,  in- 
flation— largely  pay  increases — has  cost 
us  $6.9  biUion,  plus  1.4  million  jobs.  Meas- 
ured from  1964,  the  picture  is  even  more 
startling.  Pay  and  related  costs  have 
risen  by  $17.5  btUion.  while  manpower 
has  dropped  by  285.000. 

In  force  structure,  the  Army  will  have 
only  13  Mi  divisions  as  compared  to  lei^s 
in  fiscal  1964.  The  number  of  aircraft 
carriers  will  be  16  as  compared  to  24  in 
fiscal  1964.  The  number  of  Air  Force  at- 
tack squadrons  will  be  105  tis  comptu-ed 
to  119  in  fiscal  1964.  The  number  of  com- 
missioned ships  will  be  658  tis  compared 
to  932  in  fisctil  1964.  The  number  of  fixed 
wing  aircraft  will  be  20.000  as  compared 
to  25.000  in  fiscal  1964. 

As  you  can  see.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  htis  not  only  been 
reduced  significantly  in  manpower,  but 
tilso  in  force  structure  tmd  hardware. 

The  increase  in  costs  of  military  re- 
tired i>ay  is  tmother  significant  element 
in  the  inflation  picture.  The  cost  of  re- 
tired pay  has  more  than  tripled  since 
preware  1964,  from  $1.2  billion  to  $4  bil- 
lion in  flscal  1972.  This  growth  is  the 
result  of  increases  in  the  retired  pwu- 
lation.  at  the  rate  of  50.000  per  year;  of 
pay  increases — 97  percent  in  basic  pay 
since  1963 — and  of  increases  tied  to 
growth  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1964 — 
approximately  32  percent.  These  retired 
pay  increases,  from  a  budgetary  view- 
point, are  the  same  tw  regular  mihtarj- 
pay  rtuses  in  that  they  Involve  payment 
of  more  dollars  without  adding  to  cur- 
rent forces  o'-  providing  additiontd  hard- 
ware. I  might  also  add  that  if  the  econ- 
omy continues  to  grow  at  its  present  rate, 
retired  pay  costs  are  expected  to  exceed 
$6.9  billion  by  fiscal  1980,  and  $16.4  bU- 
llon  by  the  year  2000. 

Military  pay  increases  constitute  by 
far  the  largest  element  of  the  increased 
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personnel  costs  in  the  defense  budget. 
For  example,  the  average  basic  pay  of 
military  personnel,  not  including  the  con- 
ference report  increases,  in  fiscal  1972  is 
97  percent — Eilmost  double — the  1963 
level.  If  we  include  the  conference  report 
pay  increases  it  will  be  approximately 
120  percent  above  the  1963  level.  If  we 
add  the  approximately  $2.4  billion  an- 
nual cost  increases  in  military  pay  pro- 
posed by  the  conference  report,  we  find 
that  military  pay  has  been  increased  by 
over  $11  billion  in  just  8  short  years  since 
1963. 

Still,  those  who  want  to  defeat  this 
conference  report  say  that  is  not  enough. 
In  the  face  of  all  these  facts  and  in  the 
face  of  the  freeze  against  all  others,  they 
want  to  put  $300  million  per  year  into 
this  bill — $300  million  each  year  here- 
after. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  having  the 
staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
conduct  a  major  review  of  military  man- 
power requirements  In  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
achieve  some  reductions  in  manpower. 

I  have  intentionally  repeated  some  of 
these  points.  I  have  repeated  them  be- 
cause I  believe  they  are  of  signal  im- 
portance. 

I  csmnot  emphasize  enough,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  fact  that,  along  with  military 
pay,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  be- 
ing able  to  provide  the  first-rate  weapon 
systems  for  our  man  in  uniform  amid 
constant  pressures  to  reduce  the  defense 
budget. 

One  of  the  strong  points  about  con- 
tinuing to  go  up  so  rapidly  in  all  the 
costs  of  personnel  is  that  that  is  boimd 
to  have  its  inroads  into  wliat  is  actually 
needed  in  the  way  of  very  expensive 
weapons  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect.  I  mean  the  newest  and  best 
weapons  in  the  air,  on  the  ground,  and 
on  the  sea.  There  is  a  fierce  battle  going 
on  now  when  we  see  it  projected  5  and 
10  years  in  advance.  If  these  personnel 
costs  continue  to  go  up — and  I  do  not 
want  to  .leave  them  imderpaid:  I  wEint 
to  reducfe  the  number  of  personnel. 

But  if  these  personnel  costs  con- 
tinue to  go  up  at  the  present  rate,  there 
IS  not  going  to  be  enough  money  to  pay 
for  the  w^eaponry  that  is  necessary.  The 
military  budget  will  rapidly  rise  to  $100 
billion  a  year,  and  very  fast  thereafter. 

THT     CONFERENCE     KEPOKT 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  now  to  ex- 
plain why  I  think  the  conference  pay 
provisions  are  an  excellent  compromise 
between  the  original  Senate  and  House 
pay  proposals. 

The  conference  pay  proposal  is  well 
balanced  and  comprehensive  in  that  it 
provides  for  attraction  of  first-term  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  for  retention  of  vitally 
needed  career  personnel. 

That  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
House  flgxire  appealed  to  me  els  being 
sound.  We  should  not  put  all  our  money 
<Hi  these  first  four  lower  grades  as  they 
are  coming  in;  we  should  put  some  of  this 
extra  money  on  the  noncomnUssioned 
oflBcers,  for  example,  because  we  want 
to  have  some  inducement  for  those  men 
who  prove  worthy  during  their  first  2 
years  of  service — those  who  prove  worthy 
and  may  want  to  stay.  In  other  words. 


we  want  to  have  a  balEuiced  pay  increase, 
across  the  board,  rather  than  one  just 
for  the  recruit. 

This  conference  proposal: 

Is  eminently  fair  in  that  it  eliminates 
the  inequitable  treatment  of  enlisted 
personnel  with  under  2  years  of  service; 

It  provides  for  a  badly  needed  housing 
allowance  increase  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Housing  allowances  are  one  of  the 
main  items  that  confronts  both  the  re- 
crxdt  and  the  sergeant,  and  their  wives 
and  families. 

It  raises  military  families  above  ac- 
ceptable poverty  guidelines. 

Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  each  of 
these  points  in  turn. 

BALANCED      PAT      PBOCBAM      FOB      ALL      MILITABT 
PERSONNEL 

The  conference  pay  proposal  provides 
a  better  balanced  pay  program  for  aU 
our  military  personnel.  While  $1,573.8 
million,  or  86.2  percent,  of  the  $1,825.4 
million  increase  in  basic  pay  under  the 
conference  agreement  goes  to  person- 
nel under  2  years  of  service,  the  career- 
ist— the  backbone  of  our  military  serv- 
ice— is  not  ignored.  If  all-volunteer 
forces  do  ever  become  a  reality — assum- 
ing that  they  can — then  it  will  be  vitally 
important  to  keep  the  valuable  and 
skilled  personnel  we  already  have  in  the 
service  and  not  neglect  them.  They  must 
be  retained,  because  of  the  investment 
we  have  in  them.  There  must  be  a  bal- 
ance between  attraction  and  retention 
of  qualified  personnel  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  proper  capability  in  our 
military  services. 

With  all  deference  to  everyone,  that 
amendment,  drafted  here  in  the  Senate 
with  only  a  few  having  the  opportunity 
to  really  study  it,  put  all  the  money  on 
getting  the  man  into  uniform.  That  was 
the  intention  of  those  who  proposed  the 
amendment,  to  put  all  the  emphasis  on 
lust  getting  him  into  uniform.  The  con- 
ference adopted  a  compromise  scale 
that  would  put  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  getting  men  into  uniform — double 
what  the  President  requested — but  part 
of  the  money  was  put  on  retaining  them 
there,  on  keeping  the  men  you  want  and 
giving  them  a  chance  to  go  on  up  the 
ladder. 

The  conference  proposal  is.  indeed, 
very  comprehensive.  It  provider  pay  in- 
creases for  80  percent  of  the  active  duty 
force.  That  is  134.000  more  indi\iduals 
receiving  increases  than  provided  by  the 
Senate  proposal.  In  fact,  the  only  per- 
sonnel not  benefiting  from  the  conference 
proposal  are  senior  officers  and  senior 
enlisted  personnel  living  in  base  housin?. 

CONFERENCE  REPOST  ELIMINATES  INEQUITABLE 
TREATMENT  OF  UNDER  2  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 

Some  have  criticized  the  conference 
proposal  for  giving  increases  to  officer 
personnel  at  the  expense  of  the  junior 
enlisted  personnel.  This  could  not  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
the  conference  proposal  totally  eliminates 
inequitable  treatment  for  under  2  years 
personnel  which  had  evolved  since  1952. 
If  we  include  the  conference  increases  in 
basic  pay,  cumulative  basic  pay  increases 
since  1952  for  enlisted  personnel  with  less 
than  2  years  of  service  will  amount  to 


189  percent,  compared  to  151  percent  for 
those  with  over  2  years  of  service.  Under 
the  rates  initially  approved  by  the  Senate 
the  percentage  increase  would  be  216  per- 
cent for  the  under  two  population  com- 
pared to  161  percent  for  the  over  twO' 
group. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  seem  long  and 
tedious,  and  it  is  tedious.  I  am  just  sorry 
that  there  was  not  a  better  chance  to  get 
over  to  the  membership  of  this  body  just 
what  the  meaning  of  that  amendment 
was,  in  aU  of  its  complexities  and  ramifi- 
cations, when  it  was  adopted  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill.  I  believe  if  it  had  been 
fully  explained  and  gotten  over  to  the 
membership  just  what  it  meant,  it  never 
would  have  been  passed  by  a  majority 
vote,  because  I  feel  that  the  second 
thought  of  this  body  is  not  to  put  all  the 
money  on  these  lower  four  groups,  just 
to  get  the  man  in  uniform  for  the  first 
year  or  two  he  is  in  without  also  having 
some  funds  for  retention.  This  Senate 
amendment — and  I  speak  with  all  defer- 
ence to  those  who  voted  for  it — did  not 
give  any  consideration  to  anyone  except 
those  in  the  grade  of  corporal  and  below. 

I  think  it  is  important  here  to  lay  to 
rest  the  notion  that  the  conference  re- 
port neglects  first-termers  by  granting 
Increases  in  housing  allowances  to  offi- 
cers. This  is  clearly  not  the  case.  Prom  a 
dollar  standpoint,  the  impact  on  the 
first-termer,  that  is.  the  economic  loss  as 
a  result  of  providing  needed  housing  in- 
creases for  officers,  is  not  significant.  For 
example,  if  the  cost  of  housing  increases 
for  flag  and  general  officers  was  dis- 
tributed evenly  across  the  board  in  basic 
pay  to  personnel  with  grade  E-4 — cor- 
poral— and  below,  each  would  receive  an 
increase  of  25  cents  per  year.  If  the  dollar 
cost  of  housing  increases  for  all  officers 
were  distributed  evenly  In  pay  to  E-4 — 
corporal — and  below,  each  would  receive 
an  increase  of  only  $9.83  per  month.  As 
you  can  see,  Mr.  President,  the  economic 
disadvantage  to  the  first-termers  by  pro- 
viding housing  increases  to  officer  per- 
sonnel is,  indeed,  relatively  small. 

The  conference  proposal  will  result  in 
an  average  increavse  in  basic  pay  for  the 
first-termer  of  68  percent,  while  the  basic 
pay  for  the  E-1  recruit  will  increase  100 
percent,  from  $134  monthly  to  $268.  Be- 
cause ol  rapid  promotions,  the  average 
individual  can  expect  to  attain  the  grade 
of  E-4 — corporal — within  2  years.  In  this 
pay  grade  the  average  married  indi- 
vidual with  under  2  years  service  will 
receive  $6,316  in  total  annual  regular 
military  compensation — which  is  the 
sum  of  his  basic  pay,  hou.sing.  and  sub- 
sistence allowances  and  the  tax  advan- 
tage on  these  allowances. 

Under  the  original  Senate  bill,  the 
regular  military  compensation  of  a 
married  E-4 — corporal — with  under  2 
years  of  service  would  be  $6.433 — only 
$117.  or  $10  a  month  more  than  under 
the  conference  proposal.  Why  is  this  so? 
Because  the  conference  proposal  pro- 
vided greater  economic  improvement  for 
our  military  personnel  than  the  $2  4 
billion  annual  costs  indicates.  Although 
the  conference  proposal  costs  $2.4  billion, 
it  provides  an  additional  $287  million  in 
economic  improvement  because  it  puts 
money  into  nontaxable  allowances  rather 
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than  into  totally  taxable  basic  pay.  In 
other  words,  for  an  expenditure  of  $2.4 
billion  under  the  conference  proposal, 
military  personnel  will  receive  about  $2.7 
billion  in  economic  gain.  May  I  again 
note,  Mr.  President,  that  this  economic 
gain  does  not  do  violence  to  the  Presi- 
dent's wage-price  freeze. 

CONFERENCE    REPORT   ELIMINATES    HOUSING 
ALLOWANCE    INEQUITY 

As  for  increasing  retention  of  vitally 
needed  career  personnel,  the  conference 
proposal  takes  a  major  step  by  eliminat- 
ing the  inequity,  which  now  exists,  be- 
tween 1.6  million  members  living  on  post 
and  1  million  who  are  required  to 
secure  their  housing  in  the  civilian  econ- 
omy. Tills  is  accomphshed  by  significant 
increase  in  the  housing  allowance  which 
has  remained  at  1963  levels  while  hous- 
ing costs  have  soared.  The  rates  proposed 
by  the  conference  achieves  85  percent  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority  standard 
for  housing  expenses  on  a  national  basis. 
Without  these  increases,  members  liv- 
ing on  the  economy  are  required  to  divert 
significant  portions  of  their  basic  pay  to 
meet  their  housing  needs.  The  housing 
increases  under  the  conference  report 
are  substantial;  for  example,  a  married 
E_4 — corporal — would  have  his  housing 
allowance  increased  from  $90.60  to 
$121.50;  a  married  E-6 — staff  sergeant — 
from  $110.10  to  $150;  a  married  0-3 — 
captain— from  $130.05  to  $195.60. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  the  increases  in 
quarters  allowances  which  I  have  enu- 
merated were  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
It  did  not  increase  quarters  allowances 
at  all.  These  increases  are  to  take  care  of 
and  help  keep  and  support  properly  some 
of  the  most  vital  men  in  the  Army  or  the 
other  comparable  services:  the  corporals, 
the  line  sergeants,  the  staff  sergeants,  the 
lieutenants,  and  the  captains.  Anyone 
who  knows  letter  A  about  the  military 
services — and  we  all  are  acquainted  with 
them  to  a  degree — knows  that  even 
though  other  parts  are  necessary  in  the 
personnel,  the  vital  parts,  the  essential 
parts,  the  basic  parts  of  military  person- 
nel are  within  the  groups  about  which 
I  have  talked. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  in- 
crease their  allowance  scales  one  bit.  So 
in  the  settlement  by  compromise  of  the 
good  features  of  the  House  bill  and  the 
good  features  of  the  Senate  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate, for  obvious  reasons,  yielded  to  the 
House  demands  in  the  field  I  have  just 
dcicribed. 

CONFESENCE      REPOBT       VIRTUALLY       ELIMINATES 
MILITART   PERSONNEL   FROM    WELFARE 

We  liave  heard  a  great  deal  about  mili- 
tary personnel  being  at  the  poverty  level. 
We  have  heard  the  poverty  plea.  There 
were  a  few  cases  in  which  men  with  a 
number  of  children  have  been  accepted 
into  the  services,  in  which  higher-rank- 
ing men  with  numerous  dependents  have 
been  reduced  in  grade  for  disciplinary 
reasons,  or  in  which  new  men  in  the  serv- 
ice have  married,  divorced  mothers  with 
a  large  number  of  chidren.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  pay  scales  in  existence 
then  did  not  total  as  much  sis  some  scales 
of  what  is  poverty.  In  any  case,  the  pay 
scales  that  we  adopted  In  this  conference 
report  ivill  virtually  wipe  out  the  problem 
of  this  so-called  military  welfare  group. 


The  best  estimate  we  could  find  earlier 
was  that,  under  any  circumstances,  there 
could  be  no  more  than  90  to  95  military 
families  of  the  types  I  mentioned  that, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  could 
be  eligible  for  welfare  payments  under 
this  conference  report.  I  think  it  can  be 
said  that — however  much  there  was  to 
all  those  arguments — the  problem  has 
been  totally  wiped  out,  and  the  issue  has 
been  eliminated,  as  it  should  have  been. 

As  I  said,  under  the  poverty  guidelines 
or  the  President's  proposed  family  assist- 
ance plan  it  was  previously  estimated 
that  95  military  families  would  still  be 
eligible  to  receive  welfare  payments  un- 
der the  Conference  pay  proposal.  These 
would  only  be  in  pay  grade  E-1 — re- 
cruit— with  a  family  size  6  or  more.  I 
have  had  the  Department  of  Defense  ex- 
plore this  figure  further  and  I  would  Uke 
to  report  now  what  the  findings  have 
been. 

Of  133,000  men  in  pay  grade  E-1 — re- 
cruit— it  has  now  been  determined  that 
only  14  men  with  family  size  6  or  more 
would  be  eUgible  for  assistance  under 
the  President's  Family  Assistance  Plan. 
Of  the  14,  5  were  said  to  be  E>-ls  because 
of  a  reduction  in  grade — in  other  words, 
due  to  misconduct.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
highly  significant  fact  as  there  has  been 
much  said  concerning  the  alleged  num- 
bers of  military  members  on  welfare  rolls. 
I  think  it  important  to  point  out, 
even  for  those  in  pay  grade  E-1  with 
family  size  6,  that  they  would  have  to  be 
In  the  pay  grade  for  more  than  8  months 
before  their  annual  income  would  fall 
below  the  President's  low  standard  of 
$5,190  for  a  member  with  family  size  6. 
The  conferees  were  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  with  the  conference  pay  pro- 
posal military  members  would  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  welfare  rolls. 

COMMENTS  ON  GATES   COMMISSION   STUDY 

Before  addressing  myself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  a  discussion  of  possible  criticisms 
of  the  conference  report,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  comment  on  the  Gates  Conmiis- 
sion  Study — the  basis  for  the  original 
Senate  pay  proposal. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Gates  is  a  very  fine 
man,  and  I  have  nothing  but  high  re- 
gard for  him.  I  know  the  Commission 
acted  in  good  faith.  I  know  the  President 
thought  they  acted  in  good  faith  when 
he  rejected  their  proposals.  It  is  no  re- 
flection on  Mr.  Gates  that  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  did  not  adopt  his  pro- 
posals, and  no  one  understands  that  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Gates. 

The  Gates  Commission  study  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  first  to  recommend  changes 
in  the  military  comp>ensation  system. 
Some  members  will  recall  that  the  Hook 
Commission  of  1948  and  Cordiner  com- 
mittee of  1956  recommended  changes  in 
the  military  pay  system.  Although  these 
studies  made  great  contributions  the 
Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  all  of 
their  recommendations.  That,  of  course, 
does  not  refiect  on  the  studies  themselves, 
but  on  the  fact  that  military  compensa- 
tion is  very  complex  and  requires  a  good 
deal  of  analyses  and  study  before 
changes  are  made.  I  think,  when  one 
makes  an  analysis  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion recommendations,  it  will  be  clear 
that  there  is  an  overemphasis  on  the  un- 


der 2  years  of  service  personnel  at  the 
expense  of  careerists.  Nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  that. 

I  mentioned  the  Cordiner  committee  of 
1956.  It  was  their  recommendations  that 
we  had  in  the  hearings  of  1957,  and  that 
required  a  great  deal  of  work  by  mem- 
bers of  our  committee.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. Some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Cordiner  committee  were  accepted 
and  some  were  not,  and  the  matter  moved 
on  to  a  sound  bill  for  its  time. 

The  Gates  Commission  has  made  some 
very  fine  contributions,  but  we  do  not 
have  to  take — lock,  stock,  and  barrel — 
everything  they  recommended  when  they 
were  directing  their  attention  solely  to 
a  way  to  eliminate  the  draft,  as  they  saw 
it;  the  President  determined  that  that 
recommendation  had  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  done  so  rapidly  and 
the  emphasis  also  had  to  be  elsewhere. 

POSSIBLE    CRITICISMS    OF    CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Let  me  speak  now  to  some  possible 
criticisms  of  the  conference  report. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  first  major 
criticism  that  has  been  directed  toward 
the  conference  report  is  that  its  annual 
cost  of  $2.4  billion  was  at  least  $300  mil- 
lion less  than  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  bills  provided.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  conferees  did  not  and  could 
not  start  from  one  particular  dollar 
figure  and  work  up  the  package.  The 
conferees  took  each  item  in  its  turn.  The 
House  conferees  were  particularly  ada- 
mant v^ith  regard  to  the  basic  pay  mat- 
ter. They  felt  that  their  basic  pay 
proposal  was  the  most  reasonable  in  that 
it  provided  sizable  increases  for  the  first- 
termers  while  at  the  same  time  coincid- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Defense's 
fiscal  year  1973  pay  program.  This  was  a 
planned  program  to  make  military  pay 
in  the  lower  grades  correspond  directly 
to  those  of  the  higher  grades.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  conferees  con- 
sidered it  a  considerable  concession  by 
agreeing  to  the  important  enlistment 
bonus.  To  them,  that  was  a  big  thing; 
and  I  say  over  and  over  again  here  that 
it  is  a  big  thing.  It  is  larger  than  anyone 
knows,  unless  they  have  analyzed  it  to 
its  depth. 

I  think  that  all  will  agree  that  the  en- 
listment bonus  is  a  major  innovation  in 
military  pay  and  a  very  important  step 
towards  increasing  the  niunber  of  volun- 
teers in  the  military  service.  Some  of  the 
House  conferees  had  strong  reservations 
on  the  enlistment  bonus  but  eventually 
agreed  to  the  Senate  conferees'  insistence 
on  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  con- 
ference report.  I  point  this  out  to  indicate 
the  give-and-take  that  took  place  on  each 
of  the  items  in  the  conference. 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees  com- 
promised on  the  important  question  of 
housing  allowance  increases,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  The  House  con- 
ferees thought  it  was  particularly  impwr- 
tant  to  increase  housing  allowances  for 
careerists  in  that  these  allowances  had 
not  been  increased  since  1963.  They  were 
reluctant  to  agree  to  an  85  percent  com- 
promise of  their  figures  as  this  was  ap- 
proximately halfway  toward  what  they 
had  originally  prop<Bed.  So  in  this  matter 
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both  House  and  Senate  conferees  com- 
promised their  original  positions. 

Another  possible  criticism  to  the  con- 
ference report  is  that  it  tsikes  away  from 
the  Junior  enlisted  men  and  gives  to  the 
officers.  I  think  an  analysis  of  the  facts 
will  show  that  this  is  clearly  not  the  case. 
As  I  pointed  out.  the  under  2  years  service 
personnel  have  had  their  pay  increased 
by  189  ipercent  since  1952,  compared  to 
151  percent  for  the  over  2  years  service 
personnel  if  we  include  the  conference 
pay  Increases.  This  is  clearly  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  under  2  years  service 
personnel. 

If  the  conferees  had  accepted  the  orig- 
inal pay  proposal,  the  percentage  in- 
crease for  the  under  2  population  would 
be  216  percent,  compared  to  161  percent 
for  the  over  2  group.  As  you  can  see,  Mr. 
President,  this  would  have  been  clearly 
out  of  line.  I  must  repeat  that  we  cannot 
go  overboard  in  increasing  the  pay  of  new 
enlisted  personnel  at  the  expense  of  our 
careerists. 

COMPARISON  OF  CONFERENCS  PAT  PROPOSALS  AND 
OPPORTTTNITT  EARNINGS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATES   IN    THE    CIVILIAN    ECONOMT 

The  conference  report  provides  com- 
pensation for  first-termers  which  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  earnings  for 
high  school  graduates  in  the  civilian 
economy.  For  example.  Census  Bureau 
data,  adjusted  to  October  1971,  indicates 
that  the  average  pay  of  a  high  school 
graduate  imder  20  years  of  age  is  $4,289. 
Under  the  conference  report,  average 
regular  military  compensation — basic 
pay.  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances 
smd  the  tax  advantage  on  these  allow- 
ances— for  £m  E-3 — private  first  class — 
with  1-year  service  is  $5,603. 

Even  if  we  take  the  Gates  Commission 
estimates  for  civilian  wages  for  high 
school  graduates,  after  1  year  of  employ- 
ment— about  $5,590.  adjusted  to  October 
1,  1971 — the  conference  report's  regiilar 
niilitary  compensation  for  an  E-4 — cor- 
poral— with  1  year  of  service  exceeds  it 
at  $5,951.  That  is  an  important  answer 
to  those  who  said.  "You  did  not  increase 
it  enough."  We  take  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion estimates  for  civilian  wages  of  a 
high  school  graduate  after  1  year  of  em- 
ployment. $5,590,  adjusted  to  October  1. 
1971.  The  conference  report  would  al- 
low a  man  at  e;-4,  who  is  a  corporal,  with 
1  year  service — that  means  the  one  that 
is  going  up — $5,951,  almost  $400  more. 
From  this  It  is  clear  that  the  pay  rates  of 
the  conference  report  compare  very  fa- 
vorably with  earnings  for  high  school 
graduates  in  the  civilian  economy.  Re- 
member that  a  high  school  grsuluate  in 
the  military  can  also  collect  some  signif- 
icant fringe  benefits,  such  as  free  medi- 
cal and  dental  care,  commissary  and  ex- 
change privileges,  and  the  like,  which 
are  not  avsdlable  to  his  civilian  counter- 
part. Those  who  recently  paid  some  bills 
such  as  those  know  what  that  means. 

I  do  not  point  out  the  comparison  be- 
tween first-termers  pay  and  earnings  for 
high  school  graduates  in  the  civilian 
economy  because  I  feel  that  we  are  over- 
paying our  first-term  military  personnel. 
What  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  simply  that  the  conference  re- 
port does  a  grreat  deal,  indeed,  to  correct 
the  historical  inequities  in  pay  between 


first-termers  and  their  civilian  counter- 
parts. I  think  this  is  a  highly  significant 
contribution  of  the  conference  report 
and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

SUMMATION 

In  summary  then,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  noted  the  serious  problem  of  rising 
personnel  costs  In  the  Defense  budget. 
We  have  seen  that  at  least  $1  out  of 
every  $2  of  the  Defense  budget  is  di- 
rectly related  to  personnel  costs,  and  if 
we  Include  indirect  costs,  about  $2  out  of 
every  $3  of  the  Defense  budget  is 
personnel  oriented. 

I  carmot  emphasize  enough  my  con- 
cern with  being  able  to  provide  funds 
needed  for  first-rate  weapons  to  support 
our  men  in  uniform  in  view  of  the  con- 
stant pressures  to  reduce  the  Defense 
budget. 

I  think  I  have  clearly  shown  the  con- 
ference report  to  be  a  most  fair  and 
equitable  compromise  between  the  orig- 
inal Senate  and  House  pay  proposals 
when  all  things  are  considered.  The  con- 
ference report  not  only  dramatically  in- 
creases the  pay  of  first  termers  but  also 
provides  badly  needed  housing  allow- 
ance increases  for  career  persoimel. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  pay 
rates  eliminates  military  families  from 
acceptable  poverty  guidelines  while  also 
making  the  pay  of  first  termers  com- 
petitive with  the  earnings  of  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  civilian  economy.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  the  conferees  can  be 
justifiably  proud  of  the  conference  pay 
provisions.  I  sincerely  feel  that  when  this 
matter  is  fully  analyzed,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  conference  report  is  the  wisest 
and  best  apportionment  of  the  signifi- 
cant $2.4  billion  annual  cost  pay  increase. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  and  other 
reasons,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
conference  report  and  to  vote  for  a 
fair  military  pay  increase 

This  idea  that  someone  is  being  mis- 
treated because  we  did  not  put  in  a 
higher  figure  for  the  pay  bUl  In  the 
compromise  conference  report,  I  submit, 
is  sji  argument  that  will  not  stand  up 
when  analyzed,  based  on  the  hard  facts 
and  figures,  when  compared  to  civilian 
pay.  or  to  any  other  standard.  To  the 
contrary,  it  shows  a  more  balanced  effort 
not  only  to  attract  men  into  the  services 
but  also  to  keep  those  that  we  want  to 
keep. 

We  do  not  want  to  keep  all  of  them. 
We  will  be  taking  in  some  men  on  this 
salary  scale  that  we  do  not  need.  They 
do  not  turn  out  well.  They  do  not  take 
to  the  training.  They  do  not  like  the  dis- 
cipline. Some  of  them  do  not  have  the 
dedication  nor  the  aptitude.  So  we  will 
be  paying  $5,000  plus  per  year,  and  a 
good  deal  more  than  that  in  the  cost  of 
training  men  that  we  do  not  want  to 
keep. 

In  order  to  keep  the  best  kind  of  men 
in  the  military  services,  we  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  ladder  to  climb  up  in  the 
military  services  for  men  who  take  to  the 
training,  who  are  adaptable  to  the  dis- 
cipline, who  have  the  dedication,  the  ap- 
titude, and  the  talent.  Those  are  the  kind 
of  men  we  want  to  keep. 

The  conference  report  provides  a 
built-in  pay  raise  for  such  men  which 
will  Induce  them  to  stay  in  the  services. 


The  Senate  amendment,  in  all  deference, 
did  not  put  that  ladder  In  above  that 
lower  level. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  want  further  to 
review  here  just  a  few  points  about  the 
conference  report. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  providing 
adequate  pay  and  who  are  also  interested 
in  having  the  safety  that  goes  with  the 
arming  of  our  military  services  in  a 
proper  way  should  support  the  report.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  Vietnam  war. 
That  war  has  very,  very,  very  Uttle  to  do 
with  this  conference  report  and  this 
draft  bill.  The  fact  that  we  are  still  over 
there  will  make  it  somewhat  harder  to 
get  volunteers ;  but  so  far  as  the  men  that 
will  have  to  go  there  is  concerned,  in  my 
opinion,  that  is  really  not  the  issue  now. 

The  issue  is,  are  we  going  to  have 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  men  brought 
into  the  services  who  have  the  talent  and 
the  dedication  to  which  I  have  referred, 
so  that  they  can  be  properly  trained  to 
take  care  of  our  defenses,  to  man  the 
submarine  crews  and  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  sites,  to  man  our 
bombers  and  our  fighter  planes,  and  all 
the  other  military  hardware  that  we  need 
on  the  grotmd,  with  all  the  intricate  mat- 
ters of  radar,  computers,  and  everj'thing 
else  that  we  now  have  to  contend  with? 
Are  we  going  to  have  enough  of  those 
men  to  protect  this  countrj'  for  the  next 
2  years? 

That  is  the  question  here  with  the 
draft  bill.  We  do  not  like  to  have  to  pass 
one.  No  one  wants  to  do  that,  but,  as  I 
said  before  and  repeat  for  emphasis,  we 
are  racing  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
we  are  racing  to  a  crisis  in  manpower 
unless  we  act  now  and  put  this  bill  on 
the  books,  so  that  the  machinery  of  it  can 
be  put  into  operation  and  we  can  get 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  men.  before 
too  many  enlistments  expire  and  we  are 
left  with  a  shortage  of  the  necessary 
kinds  of  trained  manpower  that  we  need. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  conference 
was  hard  fought.  It  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult because  many  of  the  amendments 
which  were  added  by  the  Senate  were 
not  germane  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
and  some  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
committees  other  than  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee 

However,  let  me  point  out  that  on  the 
principal  issue  that  divided  the  conferees, 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  the  House  had 
voted  219  to  176  to  table  an  identical 
amendment.  So  that  this  was  not  a  case 
where  the  Senate  had  sent  over  the 
Mansfield  amendment  as  something  the 
House  had  not  acted  on  and  we  were 
merely  up  against  the  proposition  to  per- 
sucMle  them  that  it  had  merit  and  should 
be  adopted.  That  was  not  the  real  story. 
The  Mansfield  amendment  was  sent  over, 
under  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate,  to  a 
House  which  had  voted  against  an  iden- 
tical amendment,  word  for  word,  219  to 
176. 

So  that  was  a  difficult  smd  almost  im- 
possible situation.  To  send  it  back  to 
conference  will  create  exactly  the  same 
situation — only  worse.  Let  no  one  tell 
any  Senator  there  is  nothing  left  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  There  is  plenty 
left.  The  House  conferees  thought  so  and 
all  the  others  that  were  opposed  to  that 
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amendment,  wherever  they  were  in  gov- 
ernment, in  or  out  of  the  White  House,  on 
or  off  Capitol  Hill,  they  thought  there 
was  a  lot  left  in  it. 

When  we  went  to  the  conference,  there 
were  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
had  voted  for  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
They  never  did  sign  the  conference  re- 
port because  it  was  not  adopted  in  full. 
They  were  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <  Mr.  MclNTYRE ) ,  who  spoke  here 
today  on  another  matter,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 

So.  it  is  an  error — unintentional,  of 
course — the  statement  that  there  was  no 
one  on  the  conference  that  supported 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  It  was  vig- 
orously supported  in  the  conference  by 
the  two  Senators  I  have  just  mentioned. 
And  there  were  others  on  that  confer- 
ence who  supported  it,  othen^ise  there 
would  not  have  been  anything  happen 
except  for  it  to  have  been  thrown  out.  To 
go  back  now  and  try  to  get  more  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  adopted  by  the 
conferees  on  the  bill,  I  just  do  not  beheve 
it  will  be  possible  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  the  present  situation.  I 
could  be  mistaken  about  that. 

However,  I  do  know  that  this  matter 
has  had  its  day  in  court.  After  all,  a  war 
that  could  not  be  otherwise  settled  for 
the  past  6  or  7  years  is  hardly  going  to 
be  settled  in  a  conference  committee,  a 
matter  on  which  one  House  voted  one 
way  and  the  other  House  voted  the  other 
way  on  identical  language,  and  to  which 
there  is  opposition  from  other  powerful 
interests  besides  those  in  the  Congress. 

Mr  President,  finally  I  would  like  to 
review  briefly  several  other  issues  in  the 
conference  report. 

~The  conference  was  a  hard-fought  one 
and  was  made  more  difficult  because 
many  of  the  amendments  which  had 
been  added  by  the  Senate  were  not  ger- 
mane under  the  rules  of  the  House,  and 
some  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
committees  other  than  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Moreover,  I  have 
pointed  out  that  on  the  principal  issue 
that  divided  the  conferees,  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  the  House  had  voted  219  to 
176  to  table  an  identical  amendment. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  I  believe  a  good 
deal  of  the  substance  and  philosophy  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  was  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees. 

For  the  first  time  Congress  has  ap- 
proved a  policy  of  withdi-awal  from  Viet- 
nam and  a  policy  of  negotiatmg  this 
withdrawal  in  exchange  for  a  release  of 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  recently.  I  believe  any  careful  study 
of  the  words  of  the  amendment  as  it  was 
approved  by  the  conferees  will  indicate 
the  importance  of  this  amendment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here  some  of  the 
reforms  and  changes  to  the  Selective 
Servic2  and  military  manpower  system 
which  originated  in  the  Senate  and 
which  are  included  in  this  report.  For  the 
first  time  a  firm  ceiling  is  placed  on  in- 
ductions—130,000  in  fiscal  year  1972  and 
140.000  in  1973.  These  ceilings  can  be  ex- 
ceeded only  by  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. The  armual  authorized  strength  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  fiscal  year  1972  was 
reduced  by  56,000,  a  reduction  which  will 
mean  a  cut  of  approximately  100,000 
men  in  end  strength  below  that  recom- 


mended by  the  administration.  The  ad- 
ministration opposed  this  cut  and  the 
House  opposed  it  in  conference,  but  it  is 
included  in  the  conference  report. 

The  annual  authorized  strength  of 
2.553.409  men  is  a  firm  congressional 
celling.  It  can  be  exceeded  only  by  act  of 
Congress  or  by  declaration  of  a  national 
emergency  in  which  the  President  calls 
up  the  Reserves  or  National  Guard. 

The  Senate  bill  included  six  reforms, 
giving  registrants  improved  procedural 
rights.  Five  of  these  were  approved  by 
ths  conference  committee.  They  include: 
prepublication  of  Selective  Service 
regulations;  the  oppjitunity  to  appear 
in  person  before  an  appeal  board;  the 
right  to  pre.sent  witnesses  before  a  local 
board;  requirement  of  a  quorum  .of  a 
beard  during  a  registrant's  appearance; 
and  the  requirement  for  a  written  report 
when  a  board  renders  a  decision  to  a 
claim  of  a  registrant. 

Concern  was  expressed  in  the  Senate 
over  the  President's  annoimced  intention 
to  withdraw  student  deferments  retro- 
actively from  those  students  who  had 
received  them  after  April  23.  1970.  The 
House  conferees  stronply  supported  the 
view  that  the  President  should  retain 
full  discretion  in  this  matter.  Neverthe- 
less the  Senate  provision  prohibiting  the 
retroactive  withdrawal  of  these  defer- 
ments was  approved  by  the  conferees. 

Other  Senate  amendments  which  were 
approv^  in  substance,  some  with  minor 
modifications,  include:  a  prohibition  on 
collocation  and  consolidation  of  local 
draft  boards  without  the  Governor's  ap- 
proval; an  expanded  exemption  for 
sole-surviving  sons;  the  provision  in- 
creasing minority  group  membership  in 
local  draft  boards;  a  study  of  military 
use  of  civilian  medical  facilities;  an  ex- 
panded manpower  report  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch;  prohibition  of  job  dis- 
crimination against  American  citizens 
and  their  dependents  in  hiring  on  U.S. 
military  bases;  and  several  other  re- 
forms. 

Some  of  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Senate  were  objected  to  by  the  House 
because  they  violated  Hcu-e  rules  of 
germaneness.  These  include:  provisions 
relating  to  reentry  rights  into  college  for 
veterans  who  had  earlier  been  inducted, 
and  a  counseling  program  for  veterans 
in  college.  Other  nongermane  Senate 
amendments  required  a  waiving  of  the 
House's  rules. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Mansfield 
amendment  itself,  under  the  House  rules, 
was  not  germane.  The  House  does  have 
a  rule  of  germaneness.  During  the  course 
of  the  5-week  conference  the  conferees 
accepted  part  of  the  principles  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  However,  they 
had  to  try  to  get,  and  were  able  to  get, 
a  waiver  of  the  rule  of  germaneness  foi 
this  purpose.  Otherwise  those  provisions 
might  have  been  voted  down  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  which  so  strongly  voted 
against  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

These  are  matters  that  those  who  have 
not  served  on  conferences  of  this  k'nd  do 
not  have  a  chance  to  know.  They  do  not 
have  a  chance  to  know  how  involved  and 
difficult  they  are,  and  they  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  appreciate  what  was  done  in 
trying  to  come  back  with  a  sound  bill. 

The  House  conferees  also  strongly  op- 


posed a  provision  permitting  simulta- 
neous registration  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions for  men  registering  with  the  selec- 
tive service. 

Other  differences  were  compromised 
by  the  conferees.  For  example,  the  con- 
ferees could  not  agree  on  changes  re- 
garding conscientious  objectors.  Each 
House  had  included  two  amendments  to 
the  conscientious  objector  section  of  the 
Selective  Sen^ice  Act,  section  6<ji.  and 
these  amendments  pointed  in  diametri- 
cally opposite  directions.  Therefore  it 
was  agreed  that  no  changes  would  be 
made  in  this  section  of  the  law  with 
the  exception  of  an  administrative 
amendment  proposed  by  the  House  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  placing  con- 
scientious objectors  in  alternate  service 
through  use  of  the  Director's  office.  The 
House  also  opposed  many  of  the  three 
sets  of  provisions  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  pertained  to  drug  addiction 
and  drug  control.  The  conferees  agreed 
upon  a  provision  requiring  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  within  60  days 
with  respect  to  his  plans,  programs,  and 
recommendations  in  this  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  hke  to 
say  that  I  beheve  this  bill,  over  the  last 
7  months,  has  had  as  much  time.  care, 
and  attention  devotee  to  it  as  any  piece 
of  legislation  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
I  dr.  not  believe  the  national  interest 
would  be  served  by  our  continuing  to  de- 
bate here  any  longer  the  question  of 
whether  one  provision  or  another  is 
slightly  different  from  that  which  some 
Ox  us  would  prefer.  There  are  several 
provisions  in  this  bill,  as  I  am  sure  many 
Senators  are  quite  aware,  which  I  would 
like  ver>-  much  to  see  in  a  different  form. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  Senate 
^  must  either  act  on  an  urgent  and  timely 
matter  of  this  kind  or  face  the  legitimate 
criticism  that  It  is  not  acting  responsi- 
bly. 

There  is  one  final  point  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  most  important  of  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  thc-e  hp^  teen 
a  tendency,  throughout  this  long  debate, 
to  treat  the  approval  of  thi=:  important 
bill  as  if  it  were  somehow  related — as  an 
integral  part — to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
This  is,  quite  clearly  not  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

This  bill  has  vital  importance  wholly 
apart  from  Vietnam,  and  failure  to  ap- 
prove it  could  have  serious  implications 
on  a  worldwide  basis  and  particularly 
here. 

I  would  like  to  remind  supporters  of 
the  volunteer  Army  concept — and  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  volunteer  Army,  be- 
cause it  involves  volunteers  for  all  serv- 
ices— th2t  pay  incentives  to  attract  a 
career  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps,  are  included  in  this  confer- 
ence report.  They  must  be  .enacted  if  the 
concept  is  to  reach  the  pdint  where  it 
can  be  fully  and  fairly  tested. 

Meanwhile,  the  draft,  as  is  we!l  known, 
provides  the  kmd  of  incentive  that  makes 
it  possible  to  keep  all  the  services,  not 
just  the  Army,  up  to  their  strengths  nec- 
essary to  meet  today's  commitments 
around  the  vorld. 

That  means  that  this  bill  affects  not 
only  Vietnam,  but  also  Korea,  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe,  the  ships  at  sea,  air  bases 
around  the  world,  and  all  the  rest. 
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I  emphasize,  though,  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  bill,  after  aU,  is  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  persomiel  through  the 
intervening  2  years  and  get  them  trained 
in  time  for  them  to  be  available  to  man 
our  ships  at  sea,  our  planes  in  the  skies, 
our  submarines  under  the  sea,  our  weap- 
ons and  our  armor  on  the  ground. 

As  I  have  told  the  Senate  before,  47 
percent  of  our  new  enlistees  in  the  Air 
Force  and  42  percent  of  the  new  enlistees 
in  the  Navy  are  induced  to  enlist  by  the 
draft.  Thus  the  draft  is  responsible  for 
the  men  who  need  to  man  our  aircraft 
carriers  and  submarines,  our  strategic 
bomber  wings  and  Minuteman  sauad- 
rons.  And  these  men  cannot  be  replaced 
overnight  by  an  entirely  new  manpower 
system.  It  takes  61  weeks  to  train  an 
aviation  electronics  technician,  70  weeks 
to  train  an  aviation  machinists  mate. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  Friday,  enlistment 
rates  are  always  reasonably  good  during 
the  summer  months  and  Senators  should 
not  be  deceived  by  the  short-term  phe- 
nomenon. I  am  telling  the  Senate  that, 
if  this  bin  is  not  approved,  if  no  time  is 
provided  for  a  transition  to  a  volimteer 
military.  Congress  will  have  taken  the 
armed  services  to  the  brink  of  a  serious 
and  continuing  manpower  crisis.  I  hope 
all  Senators  will  give  very  serious 
thought  to  that  eventuality. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  not  be  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  who  takes  us 
to  the  brink  of  that  manpower  crisis;  in- 
sofar as  this  bill  is  concerned  it  will  not 
be  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  already  acted  upon  this  matter;  but 
rather  that  responsibiltly  would  rest 
right  here  in  this  body.  I  think  we  have 
never  had  a  more  important  matter 
within  our  military  legislation  over  the 
years  than  this  matter  that  is  before  us 
now  during  these  critical  times.  I  have 
hopes  that  we  are  headed  into  some  kind 
of  more  favorable  years  if  we  will  not 
weaken  now.  But  if  Congress  cannot  pass 
a  bill  during  a  transition  period  from 
one  system  to  {mother  that  will  be  ef- 
fective, that,  in  itself,  is  proof  that  we 
have  receded  from  the  strong,  firm  de- 
termination to  protect  ourselves  at  home 
and  elsewhere.  It  would  be  the  first  sig- 
nal to  those  who  are  not  our  friends, 
and  who  really  are  our  adversaries,  that 
there  is  an  internal  weakness.  Every 
Senator  has  to  use  his  independent  Judg- 
ment, and  with  his  independent  judg- 
ment and  with  his  willpower  we  can 
bridge  this  gap.  We  will  prove  we  can  go 
to  a  more  perfect  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  on  this  final 
point  there  has  been  no  Intention  to  mis- 
lead anyone.  I  refer  to  page  21972  of  the 
Record  of  June  24, 1971.  which  shows  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  lliose  ap- 
pointed Included  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyri),  and  the 
Senator  from  Mlssoiul  (Mr.  Symington)  . 
On  page  28410  of  the  Record  of  July 
30,  there  is  shown  the  list  of  those  who 
signed  the  conference  report.  This  page 
does  not  include  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  ECampshire  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  liflssouri.  But  it  is  clear  they 
were  on  the  conference.  That  is  taken 
from  the  Record.  They  did  not  sign  the 
report,  and  I  state  as  a  fact,  as  these 


Senators  voted  in  our  conference,  that 
they  could  not  sign  because  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  They  had  voted  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  had  voted  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
correcting  the  Record.  I  mentioned  that 
earlier  in  the  day. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  knew  the  Senator  had 
gotten  the  wrong  Information. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
delay  this  body  smy  further  this  evening 
in  making  the  major  rebuttal  to  the 
statement  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Mississippi. 

Let  me  emphasize  there  is  no  threat 
to  this  country;  there  is  no  real,  serious 
problem  within  the  military.  In  fact,  it 
was  reported  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  accession  rate,  the  num- 
ber of  people  enlisting  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, is  far  above  their  projections.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  some  cyclical  event 
that  occurs  as  a  result  of  summertime. 
If  we  were  subject  to  such  an  event  it 
would  occur  in  June  when  students  come 
out  of  school  and  not  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

I  think  the  reason  for  it  is  simply  be- 
cause of  the  economic  woes  we  face  and 
the  fact  that  young  people  cannot  find 
jobs.  That  is  why  they  are  enlisting  in 
abundant  numbers.  It  is  proof  of  the  fact 
we  do  not  have  a  threat. 

The  issue  of  whether  we  need  a  draft 
very  probably  hinges  on  the  number  of 
people  we  need  to  defend  the  country.  In 
1948  when  Congress  was  bamboozled  smd 
enacted  the  draft  we  were  told  by  the 
military,  at  a  time  when  we  had  1.3  mil- 
lion under  arms,  that  we  needed  2  mil- 
lion men  under  arms  to  defend  this  coun- 
try. That  was  before  the  missiles,  the 
electronic  battlefield,  and  the  computer- 
ization of  our  military.  Today,  with  the 
computerization  of  our  military,  missiles, 
the  electronic  battlefield,  and  all  the  new 
technology,  we  have  2.7  million  men  un- 
der arms.  Obviously,  there  is  no  way  of 
satiating  the  appetites  of  those  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  suffer  from  a 
paranoia,  who  feel  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  men  imder  arms  is  not  sufficient. 

I  have  not  heard  my  colleague  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  fact,  and  I  bring  It 
up  now  in  thL«  debate,  that  the  adminis- 
tration, that  Melvin  Laird,  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  Richard  Nixon.  President  of 
the  United  States,  are  in  disobedience  of 
the  law  as  it  exists  today. 

That  law  is  very  simple:  Congress  au- 
thorized a  little  over  2  million  men  to  be 
under  arms  and  we  have  2.7  million  men 
under  arms.  We  find  this  administration 
at  variance  with  the  law  to  the  time  of 
some  600,000  men. 

I  have  written  a  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  asking  why  we  do 
not  see  a  plan  to  conform  with  the  law. 
Strange  to  say  this  administration  has 
made  no  effort  and  intends  to  make  no 
effort  In  this  regard. 

I  think  the  case  is  made  amply  clear 
for  all  to  see  that  the  leadership  of  this 
administration  is  in  disobedience  of  a 
law  passed  by  Congress,  a  law  that  found 
as  its  rationale  that  we  could  ably  de- 


fend this  cotmtry,  prior  to  the  advance  of 
greater  time-saving  technology  and  peo- 
ple-saving technology,  with  a  little  un- 
der 2  million  men  under  arms. 

I  think  this  imderscores  the  very  sim- 
ple case  that  is  clearly  made  that  we  do 
not  need  the  draft  because  we  do  not 
need  the  troop  levels  that  are  requisite 
because  of  the  draft. 

I  think  the  case  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  is  not 
adequate  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  turn 
down  the  draft.  I  think  he  skirted  the  is- 
sue when  he  said  that  Issue  is  not  related 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  have 
fueled  this  war  with  himian  beings  and 
we  have  acquired  those  himian  beings 
through  the  process  of  the  draft. 

In  1963  we  had  zero  draft  calls ;  in  1965 
we  were  drafting  40,000  young  men  a 
month  to  go  to  die  at  the  front  in  Viet- 
nam; and  today  most  of  the  people  serv- 
ing under  arms  in  Vietnam  are  draftees 
and  not  enlistees.  That  would  be  the 
case  tomorrow. 

Let  me  reiterate  for  myself — and  I  am 
sure  others  who  feel  this  strongly — that 
if  we  hfid  a  crisis,  if  we  had  an  emer- 
gency, if  we  had  a  threat  of  invasion,  or 
were  being  invaded,  we  would  be  the  first 
to  institute  the  draft.  But  since  we  do 
not  have  this  situation  today,  since  we 
have,  quite  the  contrary,  supposedly  a 
nation  at  peace  and  a  nation  in  which 
there  is  and  should  be  the  spirit  of  vol- 
untarism, let  me  imderscore  that  the 
spirit  of  voluntarism  embodies  a  coun- 
try in  which  we  do  not  have  to  put  a  Run 
at  the  back  of  young  men  to  force  them 
into  service.  This  is  not  for  the  defense 
of  this  country,  because  there  is  no  prob- 
lem in  getting  young  men  to  enlist  and 
serve  in  the  defense  of  this  country;  but 
there  is  a  problem  in  getting  youth  to 
come  forward  and  fight  in  a  vicious, 
wrong,  imperiaUstic  war  that  we  have 
been  party  to.  We  cannot  get  volunteers 
to  fight  it.  We  can  only  get  young  men 
by  putting  a  gun  to  their  heads. 

This  Nation  was  founded  by  people 
who  came  to  these  shores  because  they 
were  being  pressed  into  service  by  des- 
pots— princes,  and  kings.  How  ironic  it 
Is  that  we  have  come  full  circle  to  the 
day  when  our  yoimg  men  leave  our  shores 
to  go  to  foreign  lands  because  they  are 
being  unjustly  pressed  into  service  by 
despotic  rulers.  What  a  tragedy  to  come 
full  circle  in  a  nation  that  truly  lovea 
freedom  and  a  government  representing, 
supposedly,  our  freedom-  and  peace-lov- 
ing people. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  have  the  wis- 
dom and  that  the  American  people  will 
evince  their  resolve  to  the  membership 
of  this  body  to  turn  down — to  radically 
and  drastically  turn  down — this  irra- 
tional and  unjust  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow.  Immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  Senators  under  the  previ- 
ous orders,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
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transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  DRAFT  EXTENSION  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning 
business  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  pending  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6531. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  privileged  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  6531.  the  exten- 
sion and  revision  of  the  draft  act  and 
related  laws. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  H.R.  8687, 
providing  for  mihtary  procurement 
authorization. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Oflacer. 


WAIVER  OF  PRINTING  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
provision  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  with  respect  to  printing  of 
conference  reports  as  Senate  reports  be 
waived  in  regard  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  draft  extension  bill,  in  view 
cf  the  fact  that  the  conference  report 
was  printed  as  a  House  report  under  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  am  informed  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient copies  available  for  Senators,  so 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  a 
printed  Senate  copy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


a.m.  Immediately  after  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each,  and  in  the  order  stated:  Senators 
Mansfield.  Hollings,  and  Proxmire. 

Following  the  recognition  of  Senators 
under  the  orders  previously  entered, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  privileged 
matter  before  the  Senate,  the  conference 
report  on  the  extension  of  the  draft. 

Under  the  order  entered  earlier  today, 
the  Senate  will  adjourn  on  tomorrow  not 
later  than  1  o'clock  p.m.  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  Senators  to  attend  the  serv- 
ices which  will  be  conducted  for  our  late 
departed  colleague.  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prottty.  Those  services  will  be  held  at 
the  Georgetown  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  is  located  at  3115  P  Street  mv. 
The  services  will  be  conducted  at  2  o'clock 
p.m.,  with  the  Reverend  Edward  L.  R. 
Elson.  Senate  Chaplain,  officiating.  The 
Senate  delegation  will  depart  from  the 
Senate  steps  of  the  Capitol  at  1:15  p.m. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  privileged  matter 
t)efore  the  Senate,  the  conference  report 
on  the  extension  of  the  di'af  t. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
stated  earlier  today,  any  votes  that  might 
normally  occur  on  Wednesday  will  be  put 
over  until  Thursday  so  as  to  assure 
Senators  that  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes  on  Wednesday,  the  day  on  which 
the  interment  of  our  late  departed  col- 
league. Senator  Protjty,  will  take  place  in 
his  native  State  of  Vermont. 


QUORUM  CALL 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
WUilam  V.  Banks  Barry  J.  Hoffer 

John  A.  Benvenuto,  Jr  Michael  P.  Hudglns 
James  R.  Brown  Charles  J.  Hudson 

Laurence  M.  Epstein     Michael  J.  Kinney 
William  T.  Priedewald  John  A.  Knight.  Jr. 
John  D.  Gelln  Frederick  P.  LI 

Richard  T.  Griffey         Daniel  W.  Nebert 
Marjorie  E.  Harwood     Ruth  T.  Takeshlta 

To  be  dental  surgeons 
Tulllo  P  Albertlnl         William  R.  Hall 
James  N.  Bogden 

To   be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  assume  this  will  be  the  final 
quorum  call  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  progra.-n  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  fiu-ther  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  and. 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  165,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
of  Vermont,  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
September  14,  1971.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  13,  1971 : 

Department  of  Commerce 

Harold  B.  Scott,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Wil- 
liam R.  McLellan.  resigned. 

PcBLic  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion In  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  subject  to  quEllficatlons  therefor  as 
provided  by  lew  and  regulations: 

To  be  senior  surgeons 

Harry  E.  Halden.  Ill      Stephen  J.  Herbert 

To  be  surgeons 

Louis  A.  Cancellaro       Bruce  D.  Tempest 
Delbert  H.  Dayton         John  A.  Valllancourt 
Ernest  J.  Johnson 


Gregg  S.  Hyman 
Douglas  C  Larson 
RolUn  C.  Mead.  U 
Franklin  N.  Qulllan. 

Jr. 
David  C.  Schrupp 
Conrad  A.  Schwalm 
Channlng  D.  Smith 
Kenneth  L.  Stasun 
David  H.  Wands 
Ronald  M.  Weltz 


Stanley  S.  Andrews 
Kent  L.  Angerbauer 
Michael  C.  Beck 
Donald  O.  Burks 
Donald  P.  Butler 
John  P.  Clark 
Peter  J.  Coccaro.  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Edwards 
Robert  C.  Fielder 
Stephen  R.  Fred 
Alber*  D  Guckes 
Daniel  A.  Hixon 

To  be  nurse  officers 
Rita  Chr  w  Carol  K.  Larson 

Pawnee  L.  Creson  Helen  M.  Mangan 

Marcella  H.  Dwver         Margaret  M.  Resnlck 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 
Ann  J.  Eades  Morris  J.  Smith 

Max  K.  Gearhart  William  J.  Young 

Richard  A.  Morris 

To  be  sanitary  engineer 

Lawrence  P.  Gazda 
To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Ronald  K.  Anderson      Jack  W.  Hoffbuhr 
Thomas  A.  Joseph  W.  Janlck 

Bartholtmew  Michael  E.  Jensen 

Philip  J.  Blerbaum        John  N.  Leo 
Virgil  E.  Carr  Steven  J.  Levy 

Keith  E.  Enders  WlUlam  A.  Mullin,  III 

Rov  B  Evans  Leonard  W.  Nowak 

Kenneth  W.  Grimley.    Billy  P.  Pearson 

Jr.  John  A.  Ruf 

John  L.  Hankinscn        James  H.  Southerland 
Grady  T.  Helms.  Jr. 

To  be  assistant  santlary  engineers 
Herbert  Caudill .  Jr.  David  C.  Sanchez 
Ted  W.  Fowler  Gale  A.  Wright 

Joseph  F.  Harrison         Gary  D.  Youug 

To  be  senior  scientist 
Frank  D.  Arnold 

To  be  scientists 
Robert  K.  Bergman       J.  Richard  Oorham 
Arnold  K.  Fowler  Michael  A.  Oxman 

To   be   stnioT   assistant   scientists 
Bobbv  J.  Gunter  Jerry  M.  Rice 

Donald  L   Lodinell        Phillip  J.  Walsh 

To   be   sanitarians 

Harrv  A.  Doutt  Matthew  C.  Lynch 

S:dnev  D.   Heiders-  Eugene  R.  Meyer 

dorf  David  S.  Reid 

James  H.  He  slcy  Philip  H.  Shoultz 
Donald  L   Lanibdin 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 

Ronald  K.  Ameni  Walter  L.  McParUln 

Wayne  A.  Bliss  Michael  A.  Randolph 

Gordon  Denlpah   Jr  Leo  H.  Snyder 

Grin  O   Evar.s  Stephen  R   Wass?rsug 

Curtis  A. .Golden  Richard  D.  Wise 

Prank  N  Kanatanl  Webster  Young   Jr 
Floyd  L   Lashly.  Jr 

To  be  assistant  sanitancns 
Royce  L.  Gragg  Calvin  E.  Ncwack 

Thomas  J  Har;rich, 
Jr. 

To  be  s 'nior  assistant  vhcrmacists 
Edgar  H   Adanis  Ronald  A.  Gomes 

David  R   Anderhcn        Arthur  H  H  line.s  Jr 
Rlch.ird  J   Bcrtin  Ronald  W.  HorloS 
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Ivan  L.  Ott 
Timothy  P.  Svoboda 


Donglas  D.  Kapaun 
Richard  M.  King 
Jimmy  R.  MltcheU 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
George  D.  Armstrong   WUUam  C.  Robinson. 
TlUman  H.  Hughes  Jr. 

Joseph  C.  Whltaker 
To  be  veterinary  officers 
Don  C.  Gibson  Robert  W.  Thomasaen 

Donald  K.  Hinkle  Richard  A.  TJalma 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officers 
James  W.  Ebert  Francis  W.  Chand- 

Joseph  E.  Pierce  ler,  Jr. 

To  be  dietitian 
Mary  R.  Emerson 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitians 
M&rcla  A.  Broxton         Barbara  H.  E>ennls 

To  be  assistant  dietitians 
Virginia  E.  Sp«uigler     Sara  E.  Stooksbury 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Arthur  J.  Plumste«d 

To  be  assistant  therapists 
Robert  E.  Maasell  Oerald  L.  Rogers 

To  be  health  services  officers 
Richard  H.  Oaulke         Jonathan  Roberts 
Dwlght  W.  (Henn  Walker  C.  WUUams 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 
Harold  A.  Bond  James  D.  Lutz 

Joel  Boetrom  Edwin  A.  Miller 

Joseph  A.  Brennan.  Jr.  Earl  A.  Pearson 
Alfred  H.  Campbell       John  H.  Peterson 


Troy  W.  Cole 
David  L.  Dimcan 
James  B.  Oil] 
Thomas  O.  Harris 
Matthew  L.  Henk 
James  T.  Kelly 
Ronald  J.  Lechnyr 
Carl  O.  Leukefeld 


George  L.  Raspa 
Ellery  D.  Savage 
John  D.  Sexton 
Joseph  G.  Slrmons 
Hugh  S.  Sloan,  Jr. 
Charles  P.  Warr.  Jr. 
John  L.  Young,  Jr. 


To  be  assistant  health  services  officers 
Joseph  E.  Brantley,  Jr.  WUUam  H.  Gates.  Jr. 
George  B.  Elder  Ralph  W.  Olaen 

Robert  J.  OarrlBon         James  J.  Polkabla 
William  J.  Gregory.  Jr.  Richard  A.  TeU 
Joan  E.  P.  Holloway      David  T.  Tlngey 
Gary  N.  Mack  Peter  K.  Vaslow 

Il»   THI    AUCT 

1.  Col.  Edwin  Howell  Smith.  Jr..  212-38- 
8046,  Dental  Corps.  U.S.  Army,  for  appoint- 
ment as  AoBlstant  Surgeon  General,  UJ3. 
Army,  as  major  general.  Dental  Corps,  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  and  as  major 
general  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3036.  3040,  3442,  and  3447. 

2.  The  following-named  officers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under 
the  proTlBlona  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3306: 

To   be   brigadier  general,   Dental   Corps 
Col.  Surlndar  Nath  Bhaskar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dental  Corps,  VS.  Army. 

Col.  Jack  Paden  Pollock,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Den- 
tal Corps,  UJ3.  Army. 

Ii*  THX  Navt 

Read  Adm.  Frederick  J.  Harlflnger  II,  UJ3. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  0231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  of  the 
UB.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral : 

Line 
Oayle  T.  Martin  John  B.  Johnson 

Alban  Weber  Michael  Lorenzo 

Frederick  A.  Wlggin 


Medical  Corpt 
Allan  D.  Callow.  Eugene  P.  Cronkite. 

Supply  Corps 
Frank  E.  Raab.  Jr.         Harland  E.  Holman. 

CtoiJ  Engineer  Corps 
George  Reider. 

IN  TKE  NAVT 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temp>orary  promotlcn  to  the  grade 
of  captain  In  the  line,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Abbott,  William  Benjamin,  in 

Adams,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 

AJdem,  Donald  Deane 

Alezaoder.  Marvin  GUlen 

Alexlch,  Milton  Pivar 

Allen,  Douglas  Arnold 

Allen.  Richard  Charles 

Altwegg.  David  Mattson 

Anderle.  Charles  Kenneth 

Anderson,  Forrest  Prentice 

Anderson.  Paul  Leland 

Arglro,  Vincent  James 

Am.  Robert  Warren 

Arnold,  John  Elwln 

Asmus,  Paul  Allen 

Avallone,  Eugene  Michael 

AvTlt,  Richard  Oolvln 

Baclocco,  Albert  Joseph,  Jr. 

Backman.  Fred  Myron 

Badgett.  John  Jefferson 

Baker,  James  Ellis,  Jr. 

Baker.  James  Gilbert 

Barnes.  Clifford  Paul 

Barrett,  Gardner  Stewart 

Beck.  Donald  Ancell 

Beech,  Wayne  L. 

Beecher,  John  Dennis 

Bell,  Clyde  Roberts 

Bell.  Gerald  Robert 

Blbby,  Lowe  Haydn,  HI 

Bird.  Charles  Scudder 

Bos,  Roger  Charles 

Bradford,  Gerald  Reese 

Brady,  Allen  Oolby 

Brandel,  William  John,  Jr. 

Brees,  Allyn  VUrglnlus 

Brewer,  Glenn  Milton 

Bridge,  Daniel  Thomas 

Brooks,  Walter  Allen 

Brown,  Charles  Howard 

Brown,  Larry  James 

Buck,  John  Addison 

Burkhardt,  Lawrence,  HI 

Burnett,  James  Andrew 

Busey,  James  Buchanan 

Butler,  Charles  Amow 

Byrd,  Paul  Richard 

Cahlll,  WllUam  Anthony,  Jr. 

Callff,  Toxey  Haas 

Campbell,  Ronald  Allstalr 

Carlin,  Robert  Joseph 

Caasanl,  Henry  Louis 

Caswell,  Frederic  Chester,  Jr. 

Chambers.  Lawrence  Cleveland 

Chasse,  Robert  Leon 

Cherrler,  Herbert  Alvado 

Chertavlan,  Armen 

Chllders,  Donald  Johnson 

Chlsum,  Oscar  Clarke 

Clare.  James  Stuart 

Clarke,  Walter  Lewis,  Jr. 

Clausner.  Edward,  Jr. 

Coiner.  John  Alfred 

Collins,  Ferdinand  I.,  Jr. 

Collins,  Frank  Charles,  Jr. 

Combs.  Robert  Ebell 

Connally,  Robert  F*ranklln,  III 

Connell,  Lewis  Edward 

Connelly,  Robert  Bailey 

Conrad,  Peter  Corteau 

Corn  well,  James  William 

Creighton.  Bert  Haddow.  Jr. 


Crlner,  James  Ellis 
Cruden,  David  Selby 
CulUns,  Peter  Kendall 
Cunningham.  Melville  Dexter 
Cunning" -am,  Richard  Burton 
Dallalre,  Richard  Paul 
Dallamura,  Richard  Anthony 
Damlco,  Richard  James 
Darrell,  Charles  George 
Davey,  John  Roderick,  Jr. 
Davis,  Jack  William 
Davis,  Paul  Harrison,  Jr. 
Deaton,  Pavil 
Decook,  David  Walpole 
Demuu,  Taylor  Kent 
Dietrich,  Henry  Thornton,  Jr. 
Donnelly,  Raymond  Daniel,  Jr. 
Drew,  Russell  Cooper 
Drummond,  Scott  Edward,  Jr. 
Dudley,  Calvin  Chester 
Eakle.  Biirke  Eldrldge 
Ebbert,  Edwin  Leigh 
Ekman,  Roger  Edgar 
Engqulst,  Gordon  Wendell 
Enos,  Ralph  Lindsay 
Eshman,  John  Robert 
Etchlson.  Prank  Leslie.  Jr. 
Falconer,  Alastalr  Stewart 
Parley,  James  Walsh 
Pelt,  Donald  Linn 
Fisher,  William  Gooding,  Jr. 
Fletcher,  Charles  Douglass 
Fontaine,  Richard  Kern 
Fowler,  John  Wesley 
Fox,  Kenneth 
Francis,  Thomae  Aquinas 
Franke.  Richard  Dean 
Gahaf er,  Joseph  Gorman 
Fair,  Bruce  Otto 
Gallng,  Searcy  Garllts 
Gallotta,  Albert  Armond,  Jr. 
Gardner,  Ruel  Eugene 
Gatje,  George  Carlisle 
Glbblns,  Gareth  William 
GUlcrlst,  Paul  Thomas 
Glancy,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr. 
Glunt.  David  Latta.  Jr. 
Goetschlus,  Forrest  Dale 
Grandfleld,  Francis  Joseph,  Jr. 
Granum,  Bradford  Slmley 
Graff.  Clarence  Henry.  Jr. 
Grimm,  WlUlam  FYancls 
Groehn.  Gerhard  Curt 
Hale,  William  Todd 
Hamilton,  Leo  Langford 
Hansen,  Merle  Charles 
Hansen,  Ronald  Ralph 
Hantz,  Francis  Anthony 
Hardlsty,  Huntington 
Hart,  Richard  Leland 
Hawkins.  Phil  R. 
Hayes,  Morris  Lee 
Hays.  Estel  Wilbur 
Hedges,  Ralph  Richard 
Heenan,  Richard  Dennis 
Heffernan,  George  Aubln 
Hetu,  Herbert  Edmond 
Hlnkley,  Harold  LewU 
Hoganson,  John  Henry 
Holgren,  Marvin  Aubrey 
HoUlck.  Frederick  Basil 
Hop{>er,  Richard  Sabln 
Horan,  Robert  Athanaslus 
Home,  Charles  Francis,  ni 
Hughes,  Wayne  Phllo.  Jr. 
HukUl.  Henry  Emrbln.  Jr. 
Hull,  George  Thomas 
Hume.  Robert  John 
Hunt,  Albert  Monroe 
Hunter,  Charles  Bryan 
Ingley,  Eklmund  Wesley 
Jaburg,  Conrad  John 
Jackson.  Dempster  McKee 
Jackson.  Thomas  Lee 
James.  Charlie  Negus,  Jr. 
Jarvls,  Donald  Homer 
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Jayne,  Gordon  Howland 

Jewell,  Thomas  Allen 

Johnson,  Ame  Christian 

Johnson,  Guy  David 

Johnston,  Maurice  Milton,  Jr. 

Johnstone,  Richard  Alastalr 

Jones,  Samuel  Gather.  Jr. 

Karvala.  Curtis  Arnold 

Kauderer,  Bernard  Marvin 

Keane,  James  Philip 

Kelley,  Frederick  Warren 

Kemble,  Richard  Ellis 

Kennedy.  Robert  Correll 

Kennedy,  Ronald  Wlllard 

Kennedy,  Walter  Julius 

Kersch,  Roger  NeU 

King,  WUUam  Richard 

Klrschke.  Ernest  James 

Knutson.  Donald  Wayne 

Knutson.  Wllbert  Duane 

Kraft,  Leroy  Marks 

Kuhn.  Edwin  Allan 

Kully,  Sheldon  David 

Kurzenhauser,  Alfred 

Lake,  Charles  Marshall,  Jr. 

Lamb,  Derwln  Taylor 

Larocque,  George  Norwood 

Layman.  Lawrence 

Leahy,  John  Patrick 

Lenox,  Glen  Walter 

Lewis.  James  Thomas 

Lldel.  Carl  John 

Lighter,  Elbert  Donald 

Lloyd.  Theodore  Lelghton,  Jr. 

Logner.  Robert  Louis 

Loposer.  Avery  Kenneth.  Jr. 

Luckett,  ThomM  WUUam 

Lukas,  Thomas  Edward 

Lunt.  Vernon  Shirley 
Lyons,  James  Aloyslus.  Jr. 
Macfle.  Richard  Boyden 
Mack,  Chester  Michael 
Mackercher,  John  Cameron 
MacPherson.  John  Joseph 
Mahoney,  Wilbur  James 
Malone,  Roy  Wilson 
Manara,  Vincent  Joseph.  Jr. 
Manring.  Charles  David 
Marin.  WUUam  Thomas 
Martin.  WUUam  Raymond 
Massimi,  Robert  Francis 
Masterson,  Kleber  Sanlln.  Jr. 
Mayberry.  Thomas  Alfred.  Jr. 
Maynard  Donald  James 
McCanna,  Marvin  George.  Jr. 
McDanlel ,  Clarence  Leonard 
McGaughy,  Richard  Wayne 
McGrath,  Harold  Albert 
Mclntyre.  John  Joseph 
McKechnle,  Russell  Roland 
McWey.  Russell  Bartholomew 
Meek,  Kenneth  Leland 
Meeks.  Thomas  Leland 
Mehl,  James  Patrick 
Meltzer.  Melvln 
Meserve.  Charles  Lemuel 
Mlllus.  Paul  Lloyd 
Miller.  Floyd  Harry.  Jr. 
MUls.  Joseph  Erval 
Mlschke,  Gayland  Julius 
Mitchell,  John  Robert  Cummlng 
Mitchell.  Leland  Gayle 
Moffltt.  Russell  Louis 
Mooney.  John  Bradford.  Jr. 
Moore.  Charles  Julian 
Moore.  &nest  Melvln.  Jr. 
Moore.    Loren    Irving 
Moore.  VlrgU  Wayne.  Jr. 
Moreau.  Arthur  Stanley.  Jr. 
Morris.    Marion    Eugene 
Mueller.   George    Edward 
Mullln.    James 
MuUoy.    Paul    Joseph 
Murphy.  GUbert  Franklin.  Jr. 
Murphy.    Ray    Douglas 
Myers,    Carroll    Eugene 
Myers.    WUUam    Stewart 
Nation.    WUUam    Clarence 
Naugle.    James    Orin 
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Naylor.    Charles    Kenneth 
Neel.   WUUam   Charles 
Nelson,  Eric  Abraham,  Jr. 
Nelson,   Jack   Herman 
Nevlus,    WUUam    Blauvelt 
Newsome,   James  Walton 
Nicholson,  John  Lewis,  Jr. 
O'Brien.   Jerome   Leo 
Oder.    Howard   Wayne 
Ogara,    Patrick    Eugene 
Olson,    Norman   Hugo 
Organ,    James    WUUam 
Orrlk,  Frederick  John.  Jr. 
Orvlfi,    Peter   HUl 
OrzalU,   John  Benton 
Overdorf,  Thomas  Rogers 
Padgett,    Harry    Elroy 
Palmer,   Wallace   Chester 
Pappas,   George   Theodore 
Patch,     Irwin    Jr. 
Patten,   Michael   Allison 
Pauly,   Donald   Erasmus 
Phillips,   Charles   Alfred 
Pierce,   Ray   Edward 
Piper,   Harold   Leroy 
PoUak,    Charles    Duane 
Portnoy,   Howard  Robert 
Powell,  WUllam  Vogt 
Powers,   Trent   Richard 
Pray,  Robert  Edgar 
Prlndle,   Charles  O'Brien 
Pringle,    Donald   Bruce 
Quarg,   WUUam   Frederick 
Qulnn,   Robert  Thomas 
Rabun,    Floyd   Kelley 
Ramsey,   Etevld   Goggln 
Redfleld,  John   Morgan 
Reed,  Charles   Arthur 
Reed,   William   Howard 
Rice,  James  OrvlUe 
Rlgsbee.    Clifford    Marshall 
Rivers,  Wendell  Burke 
Roane,    Donald    Patterson 
Roberts,   WUllam   Eugene 
Rodgers,   Frederick   Alan 
Rueff,   Eugene   Carl 
Rumble.  Maurice  WUllam 
Rush,   Thornwell   Frank 
Rushing,   Charles   Franklin 
Saunders,  WUllam  Hodnett,  III 
Savior,    Eugene    Harrington 
Schultz,  Ford  Joel  Elmer 
Schutz,    Walter   Joseph 
Scott,  John  Harold,  Jr. 
Scull.  John   Duncan 
Seeger,   Charles   Edward 
Service,   James  Edward 
Shafer,    Lawrence 
Shald,   Robert    Allen 
Shanahan,  Thomas  Leo 
Shellman,  Curtis  Barnett,  Jr. 
Sherar,  Robert  Cody 
Slerer,  Payson  Dwlght,  Jr. 
Slgsworth,  David  Eugene 
Sinclair,  Alexander  Malcolm 
Skube,  Edward  Anthony 
Smith,  Hugh  Thornber 
Smith,  Kenneth  Godfrey 
Smith,  St.  Clair 
Smith,  WUUam  Frank 
Solterer,  Carl  Frederick 
Sorenson.  Curtis  Alvln 
Span,  WUllam  Francis 
Sprunk.  WlUlam,  Jr. 
Stader,  John  Francis 
Stalder,  Roy  Frederick,  Jr. 
Stark.  Peter  Amy.  Jr. 
Stein,  George  Daniel,  Jr. 
Stewart,  Rodney  Lee 
Stlerman,  Joseph  William,  Jr. 
St.  Lawrence,  WUllam  P.,  Jr. 
Stoehr,  Leonard  Arthur 
Stout,  Edward  Norton 
Stovall,  Walter  Wayne 
Strelghtlff,  Charles  WUllam 
Strohm,  James  Joseph 
Strunk,  Arthur  Adolph 
Sugg,  Ross  Edgar 
SuUlvan,  Robert  Hayes 
Sutherlin,  Benjamin  Thomas 


Tate,  Charles  Gordon 
Taylor,  Clinton  Wagner 
Taylor,  Edmund  Battelle.  Jr. 
Taylor,  James  Dewey,  Jr. 
Tetrlck.  Claude  Jackson 
Thiel,  Louis  Harry  Carl,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Kenneth  Glenmore 
Thomas,  Richard  Terry 
Thomas,  Robert  James 
Thompson,  George  Irwin 
Thompson,  WUUam  Summers 
Thunman,  Nils  Ronald 
TlU,  Ernest  Anton 
Tillerson,  Leonard  Earl 
Tread  well,  Lawrence  P.,  Jr. 
Trelber,  Arthur  Edgar 
Trimble,  Richard  Wallace 
Troffer,  George  John,  Jr. 
Troutman,  Burl  Abraham,  Jr. 
Turnage,  Robert  Lake 
Tuzo,  Paul  Benjamin.  HI 
Valade,  Larry  Gale 

Vanarsdol,  Robert  Allan 

Varley,  James  Francis 

Victor,  Francis  Ward 

Vines.  Thomas  Edward 

Wadsworth,  Francis  LaughUn 

Walden,  John  Warren 

Walker,  George  Dale 

Walker,  Henry  McDonald 

Warren,  Thomas  CarroU 

Webb.  James  Irwin 

Webster.  Edward  Walter  Vlncen 

Wellman,  Harold  Nixon 

Whelan,  Edward  Charles,  Jr. 

Whelchel,  Henry  Cowan.  Jr. 

Whistler.  Ralph  Nelson,  Jr. 

White,  Maurice  Gene 

White.  Paul  Geltmacher,  Jr. 

Whorton,  WUUam  Robert 

Wilde.  Stanford  Richard 

WUliams,  Charles  Dean 

Williams,  John  Thomas 

WUUams,  Ross  Norman 

Wilson,  Jack  Leonard 

Wilson,  James  Edgar,  Jr. 

Wilson.  Richard  Vincent.  Jr. 

Wlmberly,  Tommy  Charles 

Wlnkel,  Raymond  Norman 

Winkler,  Richard  Charles 

Withers,  Christopher 

Wolff,  Kenneth  Eugene 

Wood,  Ralph  Edwin 

Woodbury,  John  Leland,  Jr. 

Wright.  Richard  Taliaferro 

Wright.  Sidney  Victor,  Jr. 

Wunderlich,  Robert 

Yamnlcky,  John  David 

Yetman,  WUllam  Raymond 

Young,  Harold  Lawrence 
Yount,  Tim  Buffington 

The  following  named  women  officers  of  the 
U.S.   Ndvy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  captain  in  the  line  subject  to  quali- 
ficaiion  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Gore,  Mary  Augusta 
McKee,  Fran 

In  the  Marinx  Corps 
The  following  named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine  Corps   for   temporary   appointment    to 
the  grade  of  colonel: 


Lewis  H.  Abrams 
Donald  W.  Anderson 
Harry  E.  Atkinson 
David  B.  Barker 
WUllam  G.  Bates 
WUllam  R.  Beeler 
James  L.  Black,  Jr. 
Vlncente  T.  Blaz 
BUly  D.  Bouldin 
Bruce  Q.Brown 
Carl  E.  Buchmann 
Hugh  R.  Bumpas.  Jr 


Alfred  J.  Croft,  Jr. 
Wlllam  M.  Cryan 
Thomas  J.  Culkin 
Jack  E.  Dausman 
Francis  L.  Delaney 
Prank  DlcUlo,  Jr. 
Halg  Donabedian 
WUllam  C.  Drumrlght 
John  E.  Fahey 
Thomas  C.  Fields 
Charles  Flmlan 
Herbert  G.  Fisher 


Duncan  D.  Chaplin  m  WUllam  E.  Fitch  in 


Harlan  C.  Chase 
Charles  C.  Chisholm. 

Jr. 
Donald  K.  Cliff 
James  P.  Connolly  n 


George  H.  Gentry,  Jr. 
Walter  F.  Glowicki 
Joseph  P.  Goodson 
Edward  Z.  Orabowski 
John  J.  Grace 
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Alfred  M.  Gray.  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Hsebel 
EUvyn  K.  Hagedom 
Richard  S.  Hartman 
WUllam  H.  Helntz 
Emu  W.  Herlch 
Peter  L.  Hllgartner 
Clarence  E.  Hogan 
Harry  H.  Holmberg 
Eugene  R.  Howard,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Howland 
WUllam  E.  Hutchison 
Gerald  H.  Hyndman 
Raymond  B.  Ingrando 
Richard  P.  Johnson 
Thomaa  M.  Kaiiffman 
Charles  J.  Keever 
Thomaa  R.  Kelly 
WUllam  R.  Kephart 
Lavem  W.  Larson 
William  A.  Lawrence 
Charles  O.  Little 
Gordon  M.  Livingston 
John  R.  Love 
Frederick  P.  Mallard 
Richard  C.  Marsh 
VaJ  R.  McClxire 
Max  McQuown 
John  O.  Metz 
Marc  A.  Moore 
Samuel  M.  Morrow 
Roy  E.  M066 
FYank  J.  Murray 
Nell  A.  Nelson 
Donald  E.  Newton 
Stephen  G.  Olmstead 
Eric  B.  Parker 
John  J.  Peeler 
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Edward  P.  Penlco 
ObarlM  R.  Poppe,  Jr. 
Prancis  X.  Qulnn 
James  R.  Qulsenberry 
Stanly  H.  Rauh 
Brooke  P.  Read,  Jr. 
John  J.  Reddy 
LeeC.  Reece 
Robert  C.  Rice 
WUllam  H.  Rice 
WUllam  R.  Rice 
Charles  D.  Roberts,  Jr. 
Rodger  E.  Rourke 
Jack  D.  Rowley 
WUllam  A.  Scott,  Jr. 
Donald  L.  Sellers 
Dale  E.  Shatzer 
Paul  L.  Slegmund 
Eugene  A.  SUverthorn 
WUllam  C.  Slmanlkas 
Benjamin  B.  Skinner 
Louis  Z.  Slawter,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Smith 
Michael  E.  Splro 
Broman  C.  Stlnemetz 
Richard  C.  Stockton 
Thomas  H.  Stuart 
Lawrence  P.  SiUUvan 
Richard  B.  Taber 
Gerald  C.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Ralph  Thuesen 
Prank  D.  Topley 
Bernard  B.  Tralnor 
Richard  B.  Twohey 
John  J.  Unterkofler 
Morgan  W.  West 
Peter  A.  Wlckwlre 
Bobby  R.  Wilkinson 


Charles  T.  WUUamson  Tullls  J.  Woodham.  Jr. 
Theodore  J.  WUlls  Richard  E.  Wray,  UX 

Leonard  E.  Wood  Gary  L.  Yundt 


CXDNFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  13.  1971: 

In  The  Aib  Porc3E 

The  following  ofllcer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  Ust,  in  the  grade  of  general,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code : 

Gen.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple,  329-06-41 9aFR 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  assigned  to  a 
position  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  in  the  grade  of 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen  David  C.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  assigned  to  a 
position  of  Importance  and  responslbUlty  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

Maj.  Gen.  William  V.  McBrlde,  185-16- 
7573FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  a 
position  of  Importance  and  responsiblltiy  des- 


ignated by  the  President  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

In  Thx  Asjmt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.   Gen.   George   Vernon   Underwood.   Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.    Army    of    the    United    States 
( major  general,  U.S.  Army ) . 
In  The  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  John  A.  Tyree,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Vice  Adm.  James  W.  O'Grady,  U.S.  Navy] 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 
In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beglnxUng  Howard  T. 
Prince,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  John  A 
Reld,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Aug 
5,  1971. 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  James  A. 
Kaslca,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Valentine 
D.  Galasyn,  to  be  permanent  lieutenant  and 
a  temporary  lieutenant  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Aug.  5,  1971. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.I>.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Now,  O  God,  strengthen  Thou  my 
hands. — Nehemlah  6 :  9. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  help 
us  to  begin  this  new  week  with  a  greater 
devotion  to  Thee  smd  with  a  genuine  de- 
termination to  meet  the  experiences  of 
these  days  with  courage,  to  manage  them 
with  confidence,  and  to  master  them  with 
a  creative  faith  which  will  lead  us  and 
our  Nation  to  the  heights  of  truth, 
righteousness,  and  good  will.  So  we  come 
to  Thee  this  morning  prajring  that  Thy 
strength  may  sustain  us  as  we  endeavor 
to  walk  the  true  and  living  way. 

"Just  as  we  are.  strong  and  free. 
To  be  the  best  that  we  can  be 
For  truth  and  righteousness  and  Thee. 
Lord  of  our  Uvea,  we  come." 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


S.  Res.  165 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Winston  L.  Prouty,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

Resolved,  That  a  cconmlttee  of  Senators  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  860.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  accept  and  wear 
The  Ancient  Order  of  Sikatuna  (Rank  of 
Datu),  an  award  conferred  by  the  President 
of  the  Philippines. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  942.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo;  and 

S.  2007.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


the  House  the  tragic  death  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Winston  L. 
PROtrrY,  who  was  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  four  terms.  Senator  Prouty  passed 
away  on  Friday,  September  10,  1971. 

He  was  a  most  distinguished  American 
and  Vennonter  and  a  personsil  friend  of 
mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  alter  an  agreement  with 
you  and  consistent  with  similar  activities 
hi  the  other  body  later  today,  may  I 
make  note  of  the  time  for  memorial  serv- 
ices for  Senator  Prouty  and  Invite  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  knew  him  to 
join  in  those  services. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolbiipn 
of  the  following  title:  ^^ 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WINSTON 
L.  PROUTY 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  have  to  announce  to  my  colleagues  in 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  10090.  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1972. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10090) 
making  appropriations  for  Public  Works 
for  Water  and  Power  Development  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
EviNs  of  Tennessee,  Boland,  Whitten. 
Andrxws  of  Alabama.  Slack,  Mabon. 
Rhodes,  Davis  of  Wisconsin.  Robison  of 
New  York,  and  Bow. 
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pROHIBlTINa    DETENTION    CAMPS 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  483  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  RES.  483 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
234)  to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  emergency  de- 
tention camps  and  to  provide  that  no  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  committed  for 
detention  or  Imprisonment  In  any  faculty 
of  the  United  States  Government  except  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title  18. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  one  and  one-half  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  one  and 
one-half  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  text  of  the  bill  H.R. 
820  as  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
sUtute  for  the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  234  for  amendment. 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speaker. 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith*,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  483 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
234,  which,  as  reported  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  would  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  emergency  detention 
camps  and  repeal  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  of  1950,  which  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  such  camps.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  an  open  rule  with  general 
debate  limited  to  3  hours,  of  which  IV2 
hours  are  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  other  I'i  hours  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
After  general  debate,  H.R.  234  vrill  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  also  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  820  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  H.R.  234.  The  bill  H.R.  820.  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
on  a  one-vote  majority  of  5  to  4,  would 
merely  amend  and  not  repeal  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  234  for  amendment,  the  rule 
further  provides  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion shsill  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 


passage,  without  intervening  motion,  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  234  involves  a  simple 
but  vital  question:  Is  there  a  place  for 
concentration  camps  in  America? 

The  answer  obviously  is  "No."  But  let 
us  examine  both  the  question  and  answer 
in  greater  depth.  As  Americans  we  find, 
particularly  in  the  present  national  cli- 
mate, that  the  possible  use  oi  concen- 
tration camps  as  a  tool  of  government  is 
repugnant.  We  have  come  to  equate  con- 
centration camps  with  Nazi  Germany, 
Communist  Russia,  and  other  totali- 
tarian forms  of  government.  Indeed,  we 
carmot  justify  the  establishment  of  con- 
centration camps  under  our  own  form  of 
government  by  merely  giving  them 
euphemistic  labels,  such  as  "relocation 
camps"  or  "detention  centers."  Regard- 
less of  the  appellation  used,  they  in  fact 
are  all  concentration  camps — places 
where  persons  are  incarcerated  merely  on 
the  basis  of  governmental  flat.  A  democ- 
racy such  as  ours  ought  not  to  counte- 
nance any  law  which  authorizes  the 
establishmenv  of  concentration  camps. 
H.R.  234,  therefore,  seeko  to  strike  from 
our  statue  bcxi'tvs  a  lav/  which  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  concentration 
camps  in  America. 

The  objectionable  law  is  title  n  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  the  so- 
called  Emergency  Detention  Act.  It  has 
also  been  referred  to  frequently  as  Amer- 
ica's concentration  camp  authorization 
law. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  ought  to 
be  repealed,  for  the  further  reason  that 
it  violates  the  constitutional  guarantees 
and  judicial  traditions  that  are  basic  to 
our  American  way  of  life.  For  example, 
title  n  authorizes  detention  not  on  the 
basis  of  an  actual  act  committed  in  vio- 
lation of  law,  but  on  the  basis  of  mere 
suspicion — of  a  mere  probability  that, 
during  proclaimed  periods  of  internal  se- 
curity emergencies,  the  detainee  might 
engage  in,  or  conspire  with  others  to  en- 
gage in  acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage. 
Moreover,  the  detainee  is  not  granted 
a  trial  by  jury,  or  even  before  a  judge; 
he  is  assumed  to  be  guilty,  for  there  is 
no  presumption  of  innocence:  and  he  is 
denied  the  right  of  confrontation  for  the 
attorney  general.  If  he  deems  it  to  be  in 
the  national  interest,  need  not  produce 
any  evidence  or  witnesses  in  suppjort  of 
his  charges  against  the  detainee. 

In  a(3dition  to  the  chilling  effect  that 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  casts  upon 
the  full  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
rights,  there  is  yet  another  basis  for  the 
disquietute  that  its  presence  in  our  stat- 
ute books  causes  in  our  national  life.  The 
genesis  of  title  II,  enacted  in  1950  over 
President  Truman's  veto  shortly  after 
U.S.  troops  had  landed  in  Korea  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Communist  aggression,  can 
be  traced  to  the  tragic  experience  which 
most  Americans  now  recall,  if  at  all,  as 
unnecessary  and  unwarranted. 

One  of  the  things  which  disturbed  me 
most  while  I  was  serving  at  the  battle- 
front  m  World  War  II,  as  an  ofiBcer  of 
the  100th  Infantry  Battahon,  which  sub- 
sequently became  a  part  of  the  Nisei  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  was  the  fact 
that  while  Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 


try were  fighting  and  dying  in  American 
uniform  to  preserve  the  American  ideal, 
110,000  Japanese-Americans  and  their 
parents,  some  of  whom  were  relatives 
and  friends  of  mine,  were  being  uprooted 
from  their  homes  in  the  Western  United 
States  and  incarcerated  In  American  con- 
centration camps  for  no  reason  other 
than  that  they  wore  Japanese  faces.  It 
was  imbelievable  that  the  Government 
of  this  great  democracy  would  throw  In- 
nocent Americans,  including  pregnant 
women,  infants,  children,  and  the  aged 
and  infirm  into  concentration  camps, 
complete  with  barbed  wire  fences  and 
armed  guards. 

Today,  all  historians,  scholars,  jurists, 
lawyers,  and  plain  thinking  Americans 
agree  that  the  evacuation  and  imprison- 
ment of  Japanese-Americans  in  World 
War  n  mark  the  "most  shameful  chapter 
in  American  history."  It  would  be  even 
more  incredible,  if,  despite  this  blot  in  our 
national  history.  Americans  would  sanc- 
tion any  law  which  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  concen- 
tration camps  in  the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
proposal  to  repeal  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  has  gained  national  attention 
and  support  since  1968.  when  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  League,  a  nation- 
al organization  of  more  than  25.000  mem- 
bers constituting  92  chapters  in  32  States, 
decided  to  spearhead  a  nationwide  drive 
to  repeal  the  repugnant  act.  By  their 
efforts,  members  of  that  organization 
hope  that  the  humiliation  and  suffering 
of  the  inmates  of  America's  only  con- 
centration camps  will  not  be  inflicted 
upon  any  other  group  of  Americans. 

Today,  more  than  70  State  and  local 
legislative  bodies,  commissions,  and 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  500  national,  regional. 
State  and  chapter  organizations,  repre- 
senting various  professional,  business, 
labor,  veterans,  social,  religious,  and  civic 
groups,  have  asked  that  Congress  act 
quickly  in  repesding  the  ESnergency  Ete- 
tention  Act.  Leading  newspapers  across 
the  country  have  lifted  their  editorial 
voices  in  favor  of  repeal. 

In  making  this  appeal,  freedom-loving 
Americans  everywhere  have  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  only  a  defender  of  the  Na- 
tion's security,  but  also  the  first  line  of 
defease  against  any  encroachment  on 
individual  liberty.  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  when  he  vetoed  the  offen- 
sive law: 

This  Is  a  time  when  we  must  marshal  all 
our  resources  and  all  the  moral  strengrth  of 
our  free  system  in  self-defense  against  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression.  We  will  faU 
In  this,  and  we  will  destroy  aU  that  we  seek 
to  preserve.  If  we  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  our 
citizens  In  a  misguided  attempt  to  achieve 
national  security. 

The  Congress  in  1950  disregarded  that 
sEige  admonition  of  a  great  President  and 
overrode  his  veto  to  enact  the  Emergen- 
cy Detention  Act  Fortunately,  for  our- 
selves and  our  coimtry,  the  full  effects  of 
that  potentially  grave  error  have  not 
been  visited  upon  any  of  our  citizens.  By 
the  grace  of  God  we  have  been  spared 
a  national  security  emergency  during 
which  the  act  might  have  been  Invoked. 
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We  have  been  granted  the  time  to  reflect 
on  our  past  mistake  and  the  hour  has 
arrived  for  us  to  rectify  it. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 483  in  order  that  HJl.  234  may  be 
considered  and  passed  so  that  we  may 
do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman.  Did  he  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks? 

The  SPEAKER.  No;  he  reserved  the 
balance  of  his  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  483 
provides  a  somewhat  different  type 
of  rule.  It  is  a  little  unique,  as  we 
occasionally  do  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. It  provides  mainly  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  234.  reported  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  repeals 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  It 
also  provides  an  equal  amount  of  time, 
1>2  hours  of  general  debate,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  820.  which  was  re- 
ported by  the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee. 

So  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned, 

I  am  not  upset  about  title  n  being  re- 
pealed, but  I  Sim  certainly  concerned 
about  the  additional  language  in  the  re- 
pealer, which  was  inserted  as  an  amend- 
ment into  HJl.  234  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Title  n  has  never  been  used.  It  w£is 
passed  in  1950.  The  people  they  are  com- 
plaining about,  and  lots  of  them  are  upset 
about,  were  taken  into  custody  as  citizens 
in  1942  by  the  Army.  This  act  was  passed 
in  1950  over  former  President  Tnunans 
veto.  It  has  never  been  used.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  possibly  be  used  nowadays 
with  the  many  court  decisions  and  the 
changes  in  the  law.  Recently,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  problems  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  we  found  that  a  conviction 
could  not  even  be  obtained  against  some- 
txjdy  for  disturbing  the  peace,  even 
though  they  had  their  clothes  off  out  in 
front  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  were  raising  lots  of  trouble. 

So  now  we  are  talking  about  something 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  "much  ado  about 
nothing." 

By  the  same  token  I  will  say  that  I 
have  no  objection  to  title  II  being  re- 
pealed, but  the  language  added  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  as  an  amendment, 
instead  of  a  straight  repealer,  provides  as 
follows : 

(a)  No  citizen  shall  be  Imprisoned  or  other- 
wise detained  by  the  United  States  except 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Why  have  that  language  in  the  bill? 
That  language  is  not  necessary.  If  title 

II  is  bad.  let  us  repeal  it. 

On  December  7,  1941,  when  Japan  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, Congress  was  not  In  session.  We  had 
a  number  of  problems  at  that  time  tak- 
ing aliens  into  custody.  I  happened  to 
have  been  supervisor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  the  FBI  that  had  to  do  with 
that.  About  8:30  that  night  the  President 
issued  orders.  There  were  warrants  out. 
The  Attorney  General  had  them.  I  did 


not  have  them  in  diy  hands.  But  in  any 
event,  I  supervised  hundreds  of  ofBcers. 
and  we  took  into  custody  a  good  many 
aliens. 

That  is  not  comparable  to  this  bill, 
which  has  to  do  with  citizens,  but  by 
the  same  token  it  is  comparable  from 
this  standpoint:  if  the  President  were 
absolutely  handicapped  by  this  language 
that  no  citizens  shall  be  imprisoned  or 
otherwise  detained  by  the  United  States 
except  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
what  could  he  possibly  do  if  there  were 
an  emergency? 

Some  people  have  indicated  that  the 
President  has  sovereign  powers.  I  asked 
the  Department  of  Justice  what  those 
sovereign  powers  were,  and  I  asked  them 
to  give  me  a  review  of  those  powers.  I 
have  received  no  information  from  them. 
If  we  place  this  language  in  the  bill,  with 
the  various  court  decisions  that  we  now 
have,  with  individual  orders  signed  by 
various  judges  of  the  various  courts,  no- 
body would  know  what  might  happen  if 
an  emergency  did  arise. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  objection  to 
repealing  title  n.  But  why  make  it  more 
difficult  by  havmg  Congress  say  that 
nothing  can  be  done,  taking  a\\ay  what- 
ever powers  the  President  or  anybody 
else  might  have,  by  saying  that  it  caxmot 
be  done  except  by  an  act  of  Congress? 
We  might  not  be  in  session.  It  might  be 
a  week  or  two  after  an  emergency  should 
arise  before  the  Congress  could  act.  If 
the  Congress  had  adjourned,  or  was  in 
recess  and  Members  were  away  on  busi- 
ness we  might  have  difHculty  getting 
Congress  convened  quickly. 

The  Internal  Security  Cora^nittee  is 
taking  a  little  different  approach.  They 
are  attempting  to  take  away  all  the  fear. 
They  have  reported  an  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Security  Act  which  says 
nobody  can  be  placed  into  any  camp  be- 
cause of  race  or  color  or  creed.  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  this  fear  has  been  manu- 
factured because  some  Communists  or 
some  marchers  feel  that  possibly  they 
may  be  picked  up  and  placed  into  a  camp 
wrongfully,  and  maybe  now  some  good 
honest  citizens  are  genuinely  concerned 
about  it.  If  we  are  going  to  have  the  lan- 
giiage  added  to  the  repealer  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  suggested,  then  I 
intend  to  support  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  bill,  I  hope  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  give  consideration  to  ac- 
cepting language  to  strike  out  the  provi- 
sion which  says : 

No  citizen  shall  be  imprisoned  or  other- 
wise detained  by  the  United  States  except 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress — 

And  simply  proceed  to  repeal  title  n 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act,  which  the 
newspapers,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii <Mr.  MATStmACA)  has  said,  and  oth- 
ers seem  to  think  ought  to  be  repealed. 

If  that  is  what  should  be  done,  fine, 
then  let  us  do  it,  but  do  not  let  us  ham- 
string the  President  or  anybody  else  with 
some  language  we  cannot  Interpret  In 
the  future. 

If  Members  are  Koing  to  insist  upon 
that  language,  then  I  am  going  to  op- 
pose that  repealer  with  that  language, 
and  I  am  going  to  support  the  Internal 
Security  Committee,  which  I  think  has 
attempted  to  do  a  pretty  good  job. 


I  do  not  believe  anybody  is  going  to  be 
locked  up  and  placed  In  a  concentration 
camp.  Those  days  are  gone  forever  so  far 
as  the  United  States  of  America  is  con- 
cerned. 

At  smy  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  support 
the  rule,  and  I  hope  Members  will  pay 
attention,  when  it  is  presented — as  they 
always  do,  of  course.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichoro)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrooki  in 
their  recent  two-page  letter  have  set 
forth  the  situation  very  uniquely  so  far 
as  the  diflQculty  is  concerned  with  the 
added  language,  and  what  might  occur. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ini- 
tially I  believe  the  fears  that  the  gentle- 
man harbors  might  be  entertained  by 
many  Members  of  Congress,  but  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  is  proposed, 
known  as  the  Railsback  amendment, 
does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
powers  which  the  President  already  has. 
and  the  President  may  act  under  exist- 
ing laws  passed  by  Congress  as  well  as 
by  exercising  his  constitutional  powers. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Internal  Security  Committee 
on  September  10,  1970,  Mr.  Yeagley,  who 
was  then  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  internal  security,  had  this 
to  say: 

There  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  statu- 
tory authority  to  protect  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Interests  of  oxir  country  from  sabotage 
and  espionage  or  other  similar  attacks. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  California  will 
review  this  matter  as  we  go  into  further 
debate  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
that  by  the  statement  of  the  Attorney 
General's  office  itself,  we  have  no  fear 
expressed  relative  to  any  emergency 
situation  wherein  the  lack  of  law  may 
hamstring  the  President. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  the 
testimony  we  are  talking  alwut  occurred 
on  the  original  bill  in  1970.  This  bill  was 
reported  in  1971.  There  is  not  any  state- 
ment or  any  letter  any  place  on  this  par- 
ticular language.  I  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Attorney 
General,  and  I  have  inquired  of  the 
White  House.  They  do  not  want  to  get 
into  it,  and  I  will  put  it  into  the  Record, 
because  of  the  political  reasons.  I  believe 
that  they  are  against  that  language,  but 
they  do  not  want  to  say  so. 

The  gentleman  from  Hawaii  talks 
about  the  Japanese  being  taken  Into 
camp.  He  wants  to  repeal  title  II  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  Then  why  does 
not  the  gentleman  support  what  he  has 
In  mind  and  not  talk  about  other  lan- 
guage which  has  nothing  to  do  with  title 
n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act?  That  is 
something  I  cannot  quite  get  myself  to 
understand. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  further. 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Actually  the  Rails- 
back  amendment,  merely  reiterates  what 
is  the  law. 
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In  answer  to  the  query  raised  by  the 

chairman,  this  year,  in  testifying  before 
the  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  March 
18,  1971.  Mr.  Mardian,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Yeagley  as  Chief  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  had  this  to  say  In  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  : 

Mr.  KASTSNMEnai.  Would  you  tell  the  com- 
mittee what  statutory  means  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Department  In  dealing  with 
Internal  security  emergencies? 

Mr.  Mabdian.  Yes;  there  are  numerous 
statutes  on  the  book  that  relate  to  the  com- 
mission or  attempt  to  commit  acts  of  sabo- 
tage. I  think  the  most  relevant  statute  Is 
title  18,  2152,  which  Is  the  sabotage  statute. 
Title  18,  2388  Is  relevant.  We  have  the  Smith 
Act.  We  have  title  50,  section  21.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  authority  of  the  President  In 
time  of  declared  war  or  any  Invasion  or  pred- 
atory incursion  by  an  enemy. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

I  could  recite  numerous  other  statutes, 
aU  of  which  deal  with  the  commission  of 
crimes  against  the  United  States  or  attempt 
to  commit  crimes  against  the  United  States 
that  have  been  on  the  books  for  some  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  that  we  feel  are 
sufficient  to  treat  the  problem. 

I  repeat,  "that  we  feel  are  sufficient  to 
treat  the  problem." 

So  the  amendment  Itself,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  the  gentleman  earlier,  would  not 
in  any  way  diminish  the  powers  of  the 
President,  given  to  him  under  laws  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Mardian. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  statutes  the  gentleman 
has  read.  I  taught  the  law  on  espionage 
and  sabotage  and  national  security  all 
over  the  United  States.  I  am  familiar 
with  it. 

We  do  have  those  laws  the  gentleman 
says  we  have,  adequate  laws.  He  cites 
the  testimony.  Fine.  Let  us  rely  on  the 
adequate  laws  the  Department  of  Justice 
says  we  have  and  not  clutter  them  up 
by  adding  language  which  might  cause 
confusion.  That  is  the  point  I  will  stick 
with. 

Mr.  ICHORD,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  since  my  name  was 
mentioned? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  did  not  intend  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  cai  the  rule.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  I  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  I  do  Intend 
to  vote  for  the  rule. 

I  caimot  help  but  make  a  point,  since 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  mentioned 
my  name,  that  the  two  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  referred,  Mr.  Yeagley  and  Mr. 
Mardian,  also  expressed  at  the  same  time 
opposition  to  the  Railsback  amendment. 

I  happen  to  feel  very  strongly  about 
some  of  the  Issues  that  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  debate  today.  I  feel  that  my 
position  is  the  true  libertarian  position. 

I  did  want  to  make  it  clear  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  did  not  and  has  not  expressed 
favor  for  the  Railsback  amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  want  to  begin  by 
thanking  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
My  friend  and  colleague  from  Missouri. 

I  believe,  is  correct  when  he  says  that 
they  do  not  favor  it.  What  he  means  is 
they  have  not  taken  a  position.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that;  they  have  not 
taken  a  position. 

I  believe  it  is  a  Uttle  bit — and  I  knew 
he  does  not  intend  it — almost  misrep- 
resentive  when  he  says  they  do  not  favor 
it.  The  point  is  they  have  really  not  taken 
a  position. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  about.  Why 
support  this  extra  language?  I  beheve  the 
answer  is  very  simple.  By  repealing  title 

II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  we  knock 
out  a  statute  that  was  passed  in  the  year 
1950.  If  we  are  concerned  about  wtiat 
happened  in  1942  when  there  really  was 
not  a  statute  existing  upon  which  the 
President  relied,  then  we  have  to  do 
something  in  addition  if  we  really  want 
to  prevent  some  kind  of  a  recurrence  of 
what  happened  in  1942. 

In  other  words,  the  Internal  Security 
Act  was  not  even  in  existence  in  1942. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfomia.  I  can  im- 
derstand  the  gentleman's  point.  I  repeat, 
and  then  I  will  close,  that  title  n  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  has  never  been 
used.  It  wEis  passed  in  1950.  You  are  talk- 
about  a  World  War  n  problem,  where 
the  Army  took  action  pursuant  to  a 
Presidential  order.  There  was  a  lot  of 
concern  at  that  time  about  various  situ- 
ations. You  will  recall  back  before  World 
War  I  we  had  the  Black  Tom  explosion 
which  blew  up  an  ammimitlon  dump  in 
New  Jersey,  and  costs  ran  into  millions 
of  dollars  of  damages.  We  had  all  kinds 
of  sabotage  that  occurred.  Now,  neither 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  nor  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  nor  the  gentleman 
from  California  can  anticipate  what  may 
happen  in  the  futiu^.  We  do  not  have 
a  crystal  ball.  I  say  that  if  title  n  is  the 
problem,  then  let  us  repeal  it.  It  has 
never  been  used  or  will  be  used,  so  why 
go  ahead  and  put  more  language  in  on 
it?  Why  create  an  additional  problem 
here  that  we  do  not  now  have? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  say  I  imder- 
stand  your  position,  but  frankly  simply 
repeahng  title  n  does  not,  in  mj*  opin- 
ion, have  a  chance.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  who  is  on  the  op- 
posite side,  would  agree.  I  think  what 
that  does  simply  is  it  leaves  it  in  limbo. 
If  you  want  to  follow  what  he  hsis  pro- 
posed, that  Is  one  thing.  If  you  want  to 
prevent  what  happened  in  1942,  then 
that  is  something  else. 

I  want  to  make  one  additional  point 
here.  Even  under  the  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman,  I  believe 
there  are  three  events  which  trigger  or 
can  trigger  a  Presidential  proclamation. 
Two  of  them  would  now  require  in  his 
amendment  some  kind  of  congressional 
action  in  the  near  future.  The  other 
thing  is  that  under  martial  law,  if  there 
were  an  invasion  of  this  counto'  and  the 
courts  were  not  able  to  operate,  there  is 
no  question  but  what  the  President 
would  retain  his  powers  In  that  event. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfomia.  I  \\-iU  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  those  are 


some  of  the  things  that  bother  me.  In 
other  words,  this  amendment  has  been 
added  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Why  does  not  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  repeal  title  n  and  then  start 
hearings  and  And  out  what  laws  we  have 
now?  You  say  you  think  the  President 
could  do  this  or  could  do  that.  It  seems 
that  we  have  different  thoughts  on  these 
matters.  Why  do  we  not  get  a  staff  study 
out  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  let 
them  look  at  this  language  and  say  that 
they  are  either  for  this  language  or  they 
are  not?  Do  not  let  them  play  politics 
with  it.  You  could  do  a  good  job  on  it. 
but  I  just  do  not  think  you  have  had  the 
necessary  hearings  with  regard  to  that 
language  yet.  This  is  my  personal  opin- 
ion. You  can  do  a  good  job  on  it  and 
review  it  and  come  in  with  legislation  if 
it  is  needed. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  since  my  name  was  men- 
tioned again? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois may  have  inferred  that  I  perhaps 
intentionally  misled  the  House  when  I 
said  that  Mr.  Mardian  and  also  Mr. 
Veagley  had  expressed  opposition  to  the 
Railsback  amendment.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  dated  May  14.  1971,  and  I  read 
from  that  letter  from  Mr.  Mardian  wtilch 
says  that  at  the  March  3  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Subcommittee  No.  3,  "I  objected  to  this 
provision." 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  amendment  at 
that  time  only  applied  to  title  18.  It  ap- 
plies now  and  it  has  been  revised. 

This  is  my  position.  I  think  that  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
not  done  its  work  well.  I  think  it  has 
jumped  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 
I  hope  during  the  course  of  this  debate  to 
hold  your  feet  to  the  fire.  I  think  that  we 
can  discuss  these  very  difficult,  profound 
constitutional  issues  without  being  dis- 
agreeable. If  we  do  disagree,  I  think  we 
can  disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  more  at  this  time 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
California  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  was  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  MIETVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemsin  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri in  trying  to  clear  up  the  record,  and 
I  know  that  no  one  feels  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  tried  to  mislead 
the  House.  However,  if  I  could  clear  it  up 
a  little  bit  more  I  would  Uke  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  because  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  had  no  intention  to 
misinform  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  agree  on 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Mardian  appeared  be- 
fore our  subcommittee.  He  appeared  and 
stated — and  I  can  quote  his  testimony,  if 
necessary — his  opposition  to  a  provision 
that  was  in  the  bill  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsxtnaga^  and  I  had 
intnxluced,  along  with  other  proposals 
which  stated  that  no  one  should  be  de- 
tained or  imprisoned  except  under  the 
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proTlAlons  of  title  18.  He  pointed  out.  very 
wisely,  that  many  of  the  provlsiona  that 
do  allow  detention  and  imprisonment  ap- 
pear in  other  sections  than  title  18.  He 
made  reference  to  them  including  26  and 
49,  and  in  response  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  oppositicoi  to  that  over  extension, 
the  Railsback  amendment  came  into 
being,  which  made  it  very  clear  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  title  18  but  any  de- 
tention authorized  by  an  act  of  Congreea 

So.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  agree  tliat  Mr.  Mardian's 
statements  all  refer  to  the  earlier  bill 
which  would  have  said  that  imprison- 
ment could  only  be  pursuant  to  title  18 
but  he  correctly  added  that  there  were 
many  other  titles  which  allow  for 
imprisonment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  as- 
sume this  question  can  be  resolved  dur- 
ing the  3  hours  of  general  delmte,  but 
the  gentleman's  statement  is  another 
reason  why  I  think  I  am  correct  in  that 
there  is  a  difference  here  about  what  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Mardian  was — whether 
he  was  for  it  or  against  it  or  whether 
there  are  already  existing  adequate  laws. 
Why  does  not  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary find  out  and  spell  them  out  and  see 
if  we  need  this  language?  If  they  need 
this  language,  I  shall  support  a  rule  pro- 
viding for  it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  legislate  without  full  knowledge,  and 
so  many  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
on  the  floor  have  differing  opinions  as  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mardian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  find  out  what  it 
was.  Let  us  find  out  what  we  are  talking 
about.  In  other  words,  are  you  for  it  or 
against  it  and  leave  politics  out  of  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
name  has  again  been  mentioned,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  but  I  thought  I  made  my- 
self clear.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  said 
what  I  meant,  but  I  think  I  meant,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  I  meant  what  I  said,  and 
I  quote  again  from  the  letter  dated 
May  14,  1971,  by  Mr.  Mardian  in  order  to 
make  my  position  clear.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  here  to  defend  Mr.  Mardian's  posi- 
tion. I  am  here  to  defend  mj-  position  and 
the  position  of:  my  committee.  Mr. 
Mardian  stated : 

Of  course,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
maintained,  and  continues  to  maintain,  the 
opinion  that  title  n  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  should  be  repealed  outright  with- 
out any  provisos  attached  thereto. 

The  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  proposes 
to  offer  is  a  proviso,  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  they 
jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  flre, 
and  I  say  again  I  intend  to  hold  your 
feet  to  the  fire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
483  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  ^jeaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  . 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak  - 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  request  for  a  revision  and 
extension  of  the  remarks  includes  ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  feels  obliged  to  in- 
voke a  rule  of  that  kind  in  coimection 
with  what  is  a  normal  and  routine  re- 
quest. Actually,  I  had  not  intended  to  in- 
clude any  extraneous  material 

Mr.  ICHORD.  With  that  understand- 
ing, that  the  gentleman  does  not  include 
extraneous  material — and  I  will  make  my 
point  very  clear  later  on  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  not  3^eld  further. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  continue,  I  will  not  object 
as  long  as  the  request  does  not  include 
extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objectlOTi. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  begin,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  note  with  great  pleasure  the 
return  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  afternoon  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCuLLocH) . 

Mr.  L'peaker,  I  think  that  the  rising 
and  spontaneous  ovation  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCul- 
LocHi ,  has  just  received,  speaks  volumes, 
and  far  more  eloquently  than  any  words 
that  I  could  summon,  of  the  deep  feeling 
of  affection  that  we  hold  for  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  fact  that  during  these 
many  weeks  of  his  enforced  absence  be- 
cause of  illness,  that  we  have  missed  him, 
that  we  have  missed  his  wise  counsel, 
and  that  we  have  missed  his  support  on 
those  great  issues  because  I  think  there 
is  no  man  with  a  reputation  for  being  a 
greater  civil  libertarian  and  a  greater 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  civil  rights  than 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCttl- 
LOCHV  We  are  indeed  happy  that  he 
has  come  back  to  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
at  length  on  this  bUl.  I  merely  wanted  to 
express  my  pleasure  that,  after  these 
many,  many  weeks,  if  not  months  of 
preparation  that  we  have  come  to  the 
moment  of  decision  on  what  I  think  is  a 
highly  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  sense  from  the  attitude  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
ICHORD) — and  he  is  my  friend— that 
there  is  a  little  testiness  in  the  air  on 
this  matter,  and  maybe  it  is  because  it 
stems  from  the  fact  that  I  believe  the 
committee  which  that  gentleman  chairs 
so  ably,  feels  some  preemptive  or  some 
proprietary  rights  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  and 
there  is  maybe  just  a  bit  of  feeling  over 


the  fact  that  we  are  considering  It  to- 
day  

The  SPEAIOSR.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andkrson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
sidering it  today,  but  not  from  his  com- 
mittee, but  from  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

I  believe  I  would  agree  with  my  friend, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  California 
( Mr.  Smith  ) ,  that  we  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  this  matter  fairly  and  equitably 
by  providing  a  rule  that  will  allow  each 
of  these  committees  an  equal  amount  of 
time  to  discuss  their  respective  ap- 
proaches to  this  matter. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  just  one 
moment. 

I  further  join  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  in  the  effort  that  he  has  made  to 
secure  the  total  and  outright  repeal  of 
title  n. 

When  I  testified  many  weeks  ago  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary I  referred  at  that  time  to  some 
testimony  by  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Richard  Kleindienst,  when  in  1969 
he  testified  in  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  support  of  the  repeal  of 
title  11,  and  what  he  said  at  that  time  I 
thing  bears  repeating:  that  this  statute 
has  aroused  among  many  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  belief  that  it 
may  one  day  be  used  to  accomplish  the 
apprehension  and  detention  of  citizens 
who  hold  unpopular  beliefs  and  views. 

And  it  is  because  of  that  fear,  even 
though  it  may  be  unjustified,  and  even 
though  it  may  be  indeed  even  fanciful  to 
believe  that  such  things  could  happen  in 
this  Republic.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  recognize  that  the  fear  does  ex- 
ist, and  that  fear  can  be  corrosive,  it  can 
be  destructive  so  far  as  our  democracy  is 
concerned,  so  that,  therefore,  we  ought 
to  completely  allay  and  bring  to  rest 
tho.se  fears  once  and  for  all  by  wiping 
from  the  statute  books  title  H  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule,  and 
I  support  the  legislation  that  would 
make  that  come  to  pass. 

Now  I  am  pleased  to  jdeld  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  (Mr.  Ichord). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  say,  insofar  as 
the  rhetoric  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  concerned,  I  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly.  I  do  not,  however,  agree 
with  his  emotion  and  with  his  logic. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  I  am  not  piqued  that  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  might 
have  Infringed  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. But  my  objection  goes  to  the 
substantive  issue  and  I  will  insist,  and  I 
want  to  watch  it  very  closely,  that  no 
extraneous  material  goes  Into  the 
Record,  in  order  to  observe  the  issues, 
unless  it  is  moved  and  ordered  by  the 
House. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  had  not 
Intended  to  discuss  the  substitute.  I  felt 
there  would  be  adequate  time  during  the 
3  hours  of  general  debate  for  that  to  take 
place. 

But,  the  gentleman  has  raised  the 
point — and  let  me  say  why  I  am  opposed 
to  the  substitute  that  he  would  offer.  It 
Is  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  would,  to 
be  sure,  for  the  first  time,  provide  that 
no  one  could  be  detained  or  imprisoned 
for  reasons  of  race  and  ancestry.  But 
that  does  not  include  language  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  bar  the  imprison- 
ment of  someone  holding  unpopular  be- 
liefs. It  does  not  go  to  the  very  important 
matter,  I  think,  of  possible  thought  con- 
trol. So  I  would  salute  the  gentleman 
for  going  as  far  as  he  has  gone  in  sug- 
gesting we  would  never  want  to  return 
to  the  days  of  1941  and  1942,  imprison- 
ing people  on  the  basis  of  ancestry.  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  go  the  whole  way— 
we  ought  to  go  the  whole  route  and  re- 
peal the  title  and  thereby  achieve  the 
objective  of  making  sure  that  we  do  not 
detain  people  for  holding  unpopular  be- 
liefs as  well. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again  since  he  has 
mentioned  my  name? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  wish  time? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  wish  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  debate,  but  as  I  stated  pre- 
viously. If  the  gentleman  is  going  to 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  wish  time? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  desire  any  time, 
but  I  will  object  to  the  inclusion  of  ex- 
traneous material  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
being  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  345,  nays  1.  not  voting  87, 
as  follows: 
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Abemethy 

Arends 

Bevlll 

Abourezk 

Asbbrook 

Blester 

Abzug 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Adami 

Aspln 

Blackburn 

Alexander 

Asplnall 

Blanton 

Anderson. 

Baring 

Boggs 

CalLf. 

Barrett 

Boland 

Anderson,  111. 

Beglcb 

BoUlng 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Belcher 

Bow 

Andrews. 

B«U 

Brademas 

N.Dak. 

Bennett 

Brlnkley 

Annunzio 

Bergland 

Broomfleld 

Archer 

Betta 

Brotzman 

cxvn- 
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Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Btan. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
CoUler 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
delaOarza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

IJevlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

FreUngbuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

OallflanaklB 

Oarmatz 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffltba 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

HaU 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

TTanTln. 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash, 
fliarvey 
Hastings 


Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Man. 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlis 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  CalU. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 

M&tbls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzolt 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

MltcheU 

Mlzell 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Muorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

ONeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 


,  ni. 


Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PoH 

Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

ReuBS 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Bostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Bousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Bchneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Symington 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 
Ullman 
VanDeerlln 
Vanlk 
Veytey 
vigonto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 

wnght 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwacb 
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Abbltt 

Foley 

Mills.  Md. 

Addabbo 

Pord,  Gerald  R 

.  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Anderson, 

Ford, 

Podell 

Tenn. 

WUllam  D. 

Powell 

BadUlo 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Baker 

Price,  Tex. 

Blaggl 

Ooldwater 

Puclnskl 

Blatnlk 

Grlflln 

Rees 

Brasco 

Gubser 

Reld,  m. 

Bray 

Hagan 

Roe 

Brooks 

Haley 

Boy 

Brown,  Ohio 

Halpem 

8t  Germain 

Burke.  Pla. 

Harrington 

Slsk 

Clancy 

nai-B>in 

Slack 

Clark 

Howard 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cleveland 

Jarman 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Corman 

Keating 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Cotter 

Kee 

Stephens 

Delaney 

Keith 

Stuckey 

Derwlnskl 

Landrum 

Sullivan 

Dlggs 

Lent 

Talcott 

Donohue 

Long,  La. 

Terry 

Dulskl 

McCloskey 

Thomson,  Wis. 

du  Pont 

McDade 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  La. 

McEwen 

WbaUey 

Ell  berg 

McKevitt 

WldnaU 

Esch 

Macdonald, 

Wilson,  Bob 

Eshleman 

Mass. 

Wolff 

Fish 

Madden 

Wyman 

Flynt 

M&nn 

Young,  Pla. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mrs.   Sullivan  with   Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Brasco  wtlh  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Clancy. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Reld  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Gerald  B.  Ford. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Wla- 
consln. 

Mr.  Kee  vrtth  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Landnim  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Orlffln  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McKevltt. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Hogan  with  Mr.  Haley. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Roy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HH.  234)  to  amend  tiUe 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  emergency  detention 
camps  and  to  provide  that  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  committed  for 
detention  or  Imprisonment  in  any  facility 
of  the  U.S.  Government  except  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  title  18. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THI    COMMITTXX    OF    THE    WHOLI 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  -tself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  234.  with  Mrs. 
Griffiths  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimoios  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
general  debate  will  continue  for  not  to 
exceed  3  hours,  I'i  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  IV2 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeikr)  will  be 
recognized  for  45  minutes;  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  will  be 
recognized  for  45  minutes;  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  will  be 
recognized  for  45  minutes;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  will 
be  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastoticeier). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  234,  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establish- 
ment of  emergency  detention  csmips  smd 
to  provide  that  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  committed  for  detention 
or  imprisonment  in  any  facility  of  the 
U.S.  Government  except  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  title  18,  and  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

WHAT    THE    Blla..    DOES 

As  amended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  this  bill  does  two  things:  First, 
it  prohibits  the  imprisonment  or  other 
detention  of  citizens  by  the  United  States 
except  in  situations  In  which  some  con- 
gressional statutory  authority  for  their 
incarceration  exists;  and,  second,  it  re- 
peals the  Emergency  Detention  Act — 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950 — which  provides  general  authori- 
zation for  the  establishment  of  deten- 
tion camps  and  Imposes  certain  condi- 
tions on  their  use. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  no  President  has 
ever  used  or  tried  to  use  the  provisions  of 
the  Detention  Act.  Nevertheless,  repeal 
of  these  provisions  is  of  vital  symbolic 
significance.  The  issue  Is  whether  or  not 
a  free  people  will  knowingly  tolerate  in- 
timidation of  fellow  citizens  by  the  main- 
tenance of  repressive  legislation.  The  en- 
actment of  this  repeal  measure  is  needed 
if  we  wish  effectively  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: Do  we,  in  America,  need  detention 
camps? 


BACXGKOT7ND 

H.R.  234  is  one  of  17  Identical  bUls 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  159  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Its  salient  purpose  is 
to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  deten- 
tion camps  and  to  repeal  the  existing 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950  which 
grants  authority  for  the  establishment  of 
such  camps. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  was  en- 
acted as  title  n  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  the  year  in  which  the  Korean 
war  began.  It  established  procedures  for 
the  detention  of  individuals — not  who 
are  charged  with  or  arrested  for  commit- 
ting crime,  but  individuals  who  are 
"deemed  likely"  to  engage  in  espionage  or 
sabotage  during  a  period  of  "internal  se- 
curity emergency." 

Although  no  President  has  invoked 
these  provisions,  their  mere  existence 
has  aroused  much  concern  among  Ameri- 
can citizens,  including  especially  minor- 
ity groups,  lest  the  Detention  Act  become 
an  instrument  for  detaining  American 
citizens  who  hold  unpopular  beliefs  and 
views.  Groups  of  Japanese- American  cit- 
izens regard  the  act  as  potentially  per- 
mitting a  recurrence  of  the  roimdups 
which  resulted  in  detention  of  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  in  1941  and  subse- 
quently during  World  War  n.  I  join  the 
159  sponsors  of  the  legislation  in  urg- 
ing that  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
should  be  repealed. 

LXCISLATTVE    HISTOEY 

In  the  91st  Congress,  H.R.  11373  and 
a  niomber  of  identical  measures  that 
would  have  prohibited  detention  camps 
and  would  have  repealed  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act.  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  On  the  other 
hand,  H.R.  1157  and  a  number  of  House 
bills  which  would  have  had  a  comparable 
effect,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security.  In  addition,  S.  1872, 
which  provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  De- 
tention Act,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
thereupon  was  also  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

In  the  interest  of  expeditious  and  con- 
clusive action— the  Senate  bill,  S.  1872, 
having  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security — Chairman  Celler 
indicated  to  the  chairmtui  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee  that  if  that  com- 
mittee was  planning  early  action  on  S. 
1872  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
would  defer  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  it.  Subsequently,  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. Ultimately,  on  September  14, 
1970,  that  committee  reported  a  clean 
bill,  H.R.  19163.  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Ichord  and  the   gentleman   from   Ohio 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK)  . 

By  that  date,  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  had  completed  its  11  days  of 
hearings.  It  had  heard  testimony  from 
28  Members  of  the  House,  all  of  whom 
advocated — and  none  of  whom  opposed — 
repeal. 

Notwithstanding  the  action  of  the 
Senate  smd  notwithstanding  the  views 
and  testimony  of  Members  of  the  House 
in  favor  of  repeal,  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Internal  Security  Committee,  in- 
stead of  repealing  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act,  would  retain  and  amend  that 
act  by  adding  a  number  of  new  provi- 
sions to  it.  The  91st  Congress  adjourned 


before  a  rule  was  granted,  so  that  floor 
consideration  of  the  Ichord-Ashbrook  bill 
was  not  accomplished.  In  the  present 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  favorably  reported  without 
Eimendment  HJR.  820,  a  measure  identi- 
cal with  H.R.  19163  which  it  had  reported 
in  the  91st  Congress. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  159  Members  of 
the  House  have,  in  the  present  92d  Con- 
gress, reiterated  their  support  for  meas- 
ures repealing  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act.  They  have  done  this  by  sponsoring 
identical  measures  which  would  be,  and 
have  in  fact  been,  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

In  view  of  this  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers who,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  91st  Congress  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee  rejected  the  idea 
of  repeal  and  substituted  a  bill  merely 
amendatory  of  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act,  have  nevertheless  introduced  repeal 
bills  that  would  be  and  were  referred  to 
our  committee,  we  concluded  that  respect 
for  the  wishes  of  these  mtmy  Members 
called  for  action  on  the  bills  pending 
before  us. 

JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT   VIEWS 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  the  Justice  Department 
witness  testified  that — 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  unequivo- 
cally in  favor  of  repealing  Title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act. 

He  added  that — 

In  the  judgment  of  this  Department,  the 
repeal  of  this  legislation  will  allay  the  fears 
and  suspicions — unfounded  as  they  may  be — 
of  many  of  our  citizens.  This  benefit  out- 
weighs any  potential  advantage  which  the 
Act  may  provide  in  a  time  of  internal  se- 
curity  emergency.  (Emphasis  supplied) 

More  recently,  in  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  in  response  to 
his  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  H.R.  820,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  declared : 

The  amendments  to  this  Act,  contained  in 
H.R.  820  do  not  alter  the  Department's 
opinion  that  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
should  be  repealed.  (Emphasis  supplied) 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  thus 
made  clear  that  it  beheves  that  the  effec- 
tive discharge  of  the  Attorney  General's 
responsibility  for  coping  with  subversion 
does  not  require  the  continued  existence 
of  title  II.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
continued  existence  of  title  n  can  serve 
no  purpose  other  than  the  intimidation 
of  minorities. 

THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

At  the  hearing  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice witness  criticized  sections  1  and  2 
of  the  bill  as  introduced.  The  purpose  of 
these  .sections  was  to  prohibit  detention 
camps.  He  said  that  these  sections,  which 
provided  that  no  citizen  might  be  de- 
tained in  any  facility  except  in  conform- 
ity with  title  18,  United  States  Code,  mis- 
takenly assumed  that  all  provisions  for 
the  detention  of  convicted  persons  are 
contained  in  title  18.  He  pointed  to  a 
number  of  criminal  provisions  that  ap- 
pear in  other  titles;  for  example,  titles 
21 — narcotics:  50— .selective  service;  26 — 
internal  revenue;  and  49 — airplane  hi- 
jacking. 

To  alleviate  these  problems  raised  by 
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the  Department  of  Justice,  the  conunit- 
tee  recommends  an  amendment  that 
would  take  the  place  of  sections  1  and  2 
The  amendment  provides  that  no  citizen 
shall  be  imprisoned  or  otherwise  detained 
by  the  United  States  except  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  Congress. 

In  this  way.  the  legislation  also  avoids 
the  pitfalls  that  might  be  created  by 
repealing  the  Detention  Act  by  leaving 
open  the  possibility  that  people  might 
nevertheless  be  detained  without  the 
benefit  of  due  process,  merely  by  execu- 
tive fiat. 

In  other  words,  the  requirement  of 
legislative  authorization  would  close  oft 
the  possibihty  that  the  repeal  of  the  De- 
tention Act  could  be  viewed  as  simply 
leaving  the  field  unoccupied.  It  provides 
that  there  must  be  statutory  authority 
for  the  detention  of  a  citizen  by  the 
United  States.  Existing  detention  prac- 
tices are  left  unaffected.  Incarceration 
for  civil  and  criminal  contempt,  and  de- 
tention cf  mental  defectives,  for  example, 
are  already  covered  by  statutes. 

COMMITTEE    CONCLUSIONS 

The  committee  without  dissenting  vote 
agrees  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  sponsors  of  repeal  legislation 
that  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  serves 
no  useful  purpose,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
only  engenders  fears  and  resentment  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

What  is  more,  the  constitutional  va- 
lidity of  the  statute  is  subject  to  grave 
challenge.  The  act  permits  detention  of 
"each  person  as  to  whom  there  is  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  that  such  person 
probably  will  engage  in,  or  probably  will 
conspire  with  others  to  engage  in,  acts  of 
espionage  or  of  sabotage." 

This  criterion  would  seem  to  violate 
the  fifth  amendment  by  providing  im- 
prisonment not  as  a  penalty  for  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  or  as  part  of  an 
arrest  in  the  presence  of  probable  cause, 
but  on  "mere  suspicion  that  an  offense 
may  occur  in  the  future."  The  act  per- 
mits detention  without  bail  even  though 
no  offense  has  been  committed  or  is 
charged.  In  a  nimiber  of  ways  the  act  vio- 
lates the  first  amendment.  In  a  number 
of  ways,  also,  the  provisions  of  the  act 
for  judicial  review  are  inadequate  in  that 
they  permit  the  Government  to  refuse  to 
divulge  information  es.sential  to  a  de- 
fense. 

The  concentration  camp  implications 
of  the  legislation  render  It  abhorrent  and 
there  is  no  compensating  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  permitting  this  law  to  re- 
main on  the  books.  In  the  committee's 
opinion  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  is 
beyond  salvaging,  cannot  be  adequately 
amended,  and  should  be  repealed  in  toto. 

But  the  committee  believes  that  It  is 
not  enough  merely  to  repeal  the  Deten- 
tion Act.  The  act.  concededly.  can  be 
viewed  as  not  merely  as  an  authorization 
for,  but  also  in  some  respects  as  a  re- 
striction on,  detention.  Repeal  alone 
might  leave  citizens  subject  to  arbitrary 
executive  af;tion.  with  no  clear  demarca- 
tion of  the  limits  of  executive  authority. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  repeal  alone 
would  leave  us  where  we  were  prior  to 
1950.  The  committee  believes  that  im- 
prisonment or  other  detention  of  citizens 
should  be  limited  to  situations  In  which 


a  statutory  authorization,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, exists.  This  will  assure  that  no 
detention  camps  can  be  established  with- 
out at  least  the  acquiescence  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  consumed   12  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  PoFFt. 

Mr.  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  234. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
repeal  title  II  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act  of  1950.  Since  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  has  never  been  implemented, 
since  its  constitutionality  is  imder  chal- 
lenge, and  since  it  is  a  source  of  genuine 
apprehension  for  many  Americans.  I 
support  its  repeal. 

However,  the  bill,  as  introduced  and  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  does  more 
than  repeal ;  it  also  prohibits.  By  amend- 
ing section  1  of  the  biU  to  provide  that 
"no  citizen  shall  be  imprisoned  or  other- 
wise detained  by  the  United  States  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress," 
the  committee  sought  to  assure  that  no 
detention  camps  will  be  established  with- 
out the  acquiescence  of  the  Congress.  My 
purpose  is  to  explain  the  committee's  in- 
tent in  reporting  H.R.  234  with  the  sec- 
tion 1  amendments. 

The  bill's  sponsors  and  the  committee 
did  not  content  themselves  with  a  sim- 
ple repeal  of  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act,  because  it  is  far  from  certain  what 
effect  a  simple  repealer  would  have  on 
the  President's  powers  to  detain  persons 
during  an  internal  security  emergency. 
By  viewing  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act,  with  its  limited  procedural  safe- 
guards, as  a  limitation  on  rather  than 
authorization  for  the  establishment  of 
detention  camps,  one  can  argue  that,  by 
removing  an  existing  restraint  on  the 
President's  power,  a  simple  repealer  op- 
erates to  expand  rather  than  contract 
the  Executive's  emergency  detention 
powers. 

Indeed,  House  Report  No.  92-94,  the 
Internal  Security  Committee's  report  on 
H.R.  820,  a  blU  to  amend,  suid  not  repeal 
the  act,  noted  at  page  12 : 

Surely  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a 
repeal  of  the  act  removes  all  restraints  upon 
the  Executive  and  would  return  tis  to  the 
status  existing  In  World  War  n  should  give 
us  pause. 

Although  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent's exclusive  power  to  establish  in- 
ternment camps  was  raised  In  HiTobay- 
ashi  V.  United  States.  320  U.S.  81  (1943), 
and  In  Korematsu  v.  United  States,  320 
U.S.  214  (1944),  the  question  was  never 
decided  because  the  Court  found  that 
Congress  did,  in  fact,  approve  the  Execu  - 
tive  orders  which  restradned  American 
citizens  by  curfew  In  the  former  and 
excluded  (^tlzens  from  a  defined  area  in 
the  latter. 

Rather  than  relying  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  simple  repealer,  the  commit- 
tee elected  to  take  the  more  prudent 
course  of  Insuring  that  the  bill  contained 
an  afflrmatlve  prohibition  against  the 
establishment  of  detention  camps  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Congress. 


As  introduced.  H.R.  234  contained 
such  a  prohibition.  The  thrust  of  the 
first  two  sections  of  the  original  bill  was 
to  prohibit  the  detention  of  emy  person 
except  in  conformity  with  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  However,  as  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Robert  Mar- 
dian  accurately  observed  at  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  HH.  234,  there  are 
crimes  In  titles  other  than  title  18  for 
which  a  person  may  rightfully  be  de- 
tained. 

Instead  of  enumerating  aU  of  the  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code  which  au- 
thorize imprisonment,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  replace  the  original  sections  1 
and  2  with  a  single  provision: 

No  citizen  shall  be  Imprisoned  or  otherwise 
detained  by  the  Unlt«d  States  except  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  Congress 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  assure  that  no  detention  camps  can 
be  established  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  not  the  committee's 
intent  to  eliminate  any  detention  prac- 
tices presently  authorized  by  statute  or 
judicial  practice  and  procedure. 

"Stop  and  frisk"  powers  by  law  en- 
forcement personnel;  setirches  by  border 
patrolmen  and  customs  officials;  deten- 
tions of  susjjects  for  identification — all 
would  remain  unaffected  by  the  commit- 
tee's amendment.  Detentions  incident  to 
judicial  administration  such  as  those 
authorized  by  the  judicial  authority  to 
maintain  order -in  a  courtroom,  judicial 
contempt  powers,  and  the  judicial  au- 
thority to  revoke  ball  or  parole,  are  not 
within  the  Intendment  of  the  commit- 
tee's amendment.  Certainly,  the  com- 
mittee does  not  propose  that  detentions 
presently  permitted  in  the  normal  course 
of  law  enforcement  and  judicial  admin- 
istration be  Influenced  in  any  way. 

A  substitute  bill  will  be  offered,  I  pro- 
foimdly  respect  those  who  will  offer  It. 
They  are  one  and  all  patriotic,  highly 
motivated  Americans,  I  find  it  painful 
to  oppose  them.  I  must  do  so. 

I  must  do  so  because  the  Judiciary 
Committee  bill  affects  a  complete  repesd. 
The  substitute  bill  is  less  than  that.  Less 
than  that  is  less  than  enough.  Only  re- 
peal is  adequate. 

It  Is  altogether  immaterial  that  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950  has 
never  been  used.  It  is  trrelevEint  that  It 
Is  tinlikely  ever  to  be  used.  Its  simple  ex- 
istence is  the  predicate  for  the  fear  that 
it  might  be  used.  The  fear  will  continue 
to  have  some  credibility  so  long  as  Its 
predicate  remains  alive. 

A  wise  man  once  said  that  if  it  is  un- 
necessary to  have  a  law.  it  is  necessary 
not  to  have  it.  That  is  why  I  prefer  the 
Judiciary  Committee  bill  to  the  sub- 
stitute bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Ichord)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Ninety-four  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quonmi.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 
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(Roll  No.  253 

1 

Abbltt 

Ford, 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Abourezk 

Oerald  R. 

Ollara 

Addabbo 

Fraser 

Pepper 

Anderaoa, 

Prellnghuyaen 

Pike 

Tenn. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Podell 

Badlilo 

Gallagher 

PoweU 

Baker 

Gold  water 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Biaggl 

Orimn 

Roe 

B!atnlk 

Gubser 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Brasco 

Hagan 

Roy 

Bny 

Haley 

St  Germain 

Brooks 

Hal  pern 

Sandman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hanna 

Slsk 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

.Slack 

Carey.  N.T. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Smith,  Calir. 

Chamberlain 

Harrington 

Smith.  Iowa 

Chlsholm 

Harsha 

Smith.  NT. 

Clancy 

Hastings 

Springer 

CTark 

Horton 

Stafford 

Clay 

Howard 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Cleveland 

Jannan 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Comaan 

Keating 

Stuckey 

Cotter 

Kee 

Sullivan 

Delaney 

Keith 

Talcott 

Derwlnskl 

Landrum 

Terry 

Diggs 

Lent 

Thomson. 

Dingell 

Long.  La 

Wis. 

Donohue 

McCloskey 

Tleman 

Downing 

McDade 

Vander  Jagrt 

Dulskl 

McEwen 

Whalley 

du  Pont 

McPall 

Wldnall 

Edwards,  La. 

McKevltt 

Wilson.  Bob 

Rtlberg 

Macdonald, 

Wilson, 

Escb 

Mass. 

Charles  H. 

KshJeman 

Madden 

Wolff 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mann 

Wyman 

Fnsh 

MUls,  Md. 

Young.  Fla. 

Plynt 

Mitchell 

Young.  Tex. 

Foley 

Morse 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chAir 
Mrs.  GRiFTrrHs,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bUl  H.R.  234.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  she  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  322  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
she  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

ICHORD). 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  be- 
lieve I  should  make  it  clear  why  I  ob- 
jected to  the  inclusion  of  extraneous 
matter  in  this  debate.  I  shall  continue  to 
object  to  extraneous  matter  being  in- 
cluded in  any  revision  and  extension  of 
remarks.  I  want  to  make  my  reasons 
perfectly  clear. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
this  House,  but  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  substantive  point.  I  happen  to  feel 
very  strongly  on  some  of  the  issues  pre- 
sented in  this  measure.  I  also  happen  to 
feel  that  my  position  and  the  position  of 
a  majority  of  my  committee  is  the  true 
libertarian  position. 

I  am  making  this  point  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
look  at  the  real  issues  involved  in  this 
measure,  because,  Madam  Chairman,  as 
I  have  said,  we  are  all  so  busy  legislating 
on  everything  from  the  regulation  of 
switchblade  knives,  which  is  a  city  coun- 
cil matter — and  I  saw  that  bill  come  over 
my  desk  the  other  day — to  the  building 
of  missiles,  going  to  the  defense  of  this 
Nation,  that  90  percent  of  lu  do  not  know 
what  we  are  voting  on  90  percent  of  the 
time — and  that  includes  yoxirs  truly. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  meet  today  to 
consider  bills  which  would  either  repeal 


or  amend  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
of  1950.  As  agreed,  the  bill,  H.R.  234,  a 
bill  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  would  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act.  will  be  called  for  consid- 
eration. It  shall,  however,  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  text  of  the  bill  HJl.  820.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act,  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  as  a 
substitute  for  HJl.  234.  Other  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  H.R.  234  either  as  introduced 
or  as  amended  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Based  upon  intensive  investigation  of 
this  problem  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security,  which  has  primary  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  act.  I  would  urge  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  H.R.  820  be  enacted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  provisions  of  H.R.  234. 
Such  an  amendment  will  retain  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  its  liberal  aspects. 
However,  should  this  amendment  fail, 
and  it  be  the  wUl  of  the  House  that  the 
act  should  be  repealed,  I  would  then  urge 
a  necessary  and  vital  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  234  in  lieu  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  amendment,  the  terms  of 
which  I  have  previously  advised  the 
Members  in  a  circular  letter. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  H.R.  234  would 
essentially  do  two  things:  It  would,  first, 
prohibit  the  imprisonment  or  detention 
of  any  person,  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Second,  it  would  repeal  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950  in  toto.  The 
bill  in  this  form  was  opposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  Department 
objected  to  those  sections  of  the  bill 
which  would  prohibit  the  detention  of 
persons  other  than  by  the  provisions  of 
title  18.  Title  18.  commonly  known  as 
the  penal  code,  does  not  embrace  all 
penal  sanctions,  many  of  which  are  scat- 
tered in  various  other  titles  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Hence  this  section  of  the 
bill  was  obviously  objectionable.  It  was 
accordingly  stricken  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  which  reported  in  lieu 
thereof  an  amendment  providing  that — 

No  citizen  shall  be  Imprisoned  or  otherwise 
detained  by  the  United  States  except  pur- 
suant to  an  Act  of  Congress. 

With  this  amendment  the  committee 
jumped  from  the  proverbial  fr>-ing  pan 
into  the  fire.  The  bill  as  reported  would 
now  do  two  things : 

First,  it  would  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950;  and,  second,  it 
would  also  by  this  most  dangerous  com- 
mittee amendment  deprive  the  President 
of  his  emergency  powers  and  his  most 
effective  means  of  coping  with  sabotage 
and  espionage  agents  in  war-related 
crises.  Hence  the  amendment  also  has 
the  consequence  of  doing  patent  violence 
to  the  constitutional  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  While  favoring  the  re- 
peal of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act.  the 
Department  of  Justice  likewise  opposes 
the  committee  amendment,  although  it 
takes  the  position  that  any  such  uncon- 
stitutional provision  could  be  ignored  by 
the  President. 

Quite  obviously,  In  light  of  what  this 
bill  H.R.  234  would  do  as  reported,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Members  of  this 


House  would  agree  to  its  enactment  in 
its  reported  form.  Although  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  committed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1950,  they  have  no  purpose.  I  am  sure,  to 
confound  the  President  in  the  exercise  of 
his  constitutional  duties  to  defend  this 
Nation,  nor  would  they  wish  to  render 
this  country  helpless  in  the  face  of  its 
enemies. 

In  order  to  assess  the  alternatives  with 
which  we  are  faced  in  our  deliberations 
today,  I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to 
review  briefly  the  rather  complex  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  the  introduction  of 
bills  on  this  subject.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  20  years  following  the 
adoption  of  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act  of  1950,  there  was  a  notable  lack  of 
general  public  interest  on  this  subject 
until  within  the  past  few  years.  The 
Communist  Party,  through  the  activities 
of  one  of  Its  hitherto  obscure  front  orga- 
nizations. knowTi  as  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Liberties,  suc- 
ceeded in  focusing  national  attention 
upon  the  act.  It  was  able  to  do  so  by 
playing  upon  the  sensitivities  of  various 
minority  groups  in  the  context  of  the 
riots  and  developing  crises  within  our 
cities  during  the  late  1960's. 

By  means  of  the  widespread  dissemi- 
nation of  alarming  misinformation  con- 
cerning the  terms  and  effect  of  the  act. 
the  Communist  Party  created,  first,  a 
widespread  concern  among  black  mili- 
tants that  they  might  be  interned  under 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  which  au- 
thorizes its  application  in  the  event  of  an 
insurrection  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
At  the  same  time,  they  were  able  to  in- 
volve Japanese-Americans  by  making  it 
appear  that  this  act  was  in  some  way  re- 
lated to  the  unfortunate  experience  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  who 
were  detained  in  World  War  II.  We  will 
recall  that  during  World  War  n  about 
112.000  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  re- 
siding in  Western  States,  approximately 
two-third's  of  whom  were  natural-bom 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  were  re- 
moved from  their  homes  and  placed  first 
in  temporary  camps  and  later  in  10  "re- 
location centers"  situated  in  several 
Western  States.  At  its  national  conven- 
tion in  1968  the  Japanese- American 
Citizens  League  embarked  upon  a  well- 
organized  campaign  to  seek  enactment 
of  legislation  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950.  However,  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  can  only  be  a 
symbol  of  what  happened  to  the  Japa- 
nese. It  must  also  be  a  false  symbol  be- 
cause title  n  was  not  enacted  until  1950. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  stands  as  the  only 
legislative  barrier  to  the  detention  of 
persons  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  an- 
cestry. Indeed,  if  it  had  been  in  force  in 
World  War  II.  it  would  have  prevented 
such  indiscriminate  detention  as  then  oc- 
curred. The  act  is,  in  fact,  a  civil  liber- 
tarian measure  designed  to  preclude  such 
action  as  was  taken  against  the  Japa- 
nese-Americans. It  was  Introduced  in  the 
81st  Congress  by  Senators  Kilgore,  Dou- 
glas, Humphrey,  Lehman,  Graham,  Ke- 
fauver.  and  Benton.  Who  would  question 
their  libertarian  credentials?  It  was  of- 
fered by  them  as  a  substitute  for  title  I 
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of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  It 
was  subsequently  enacted  as  title  n  of 
the  act,  and  thus  established  a  controlled 
system  of  preventive  detention  with  due 
process  safeguards  as  an  effective  and 
reasonable  means  of  coping  with  sabo- 
tage and  espionage  agents  in  war-related 
crises. 

To  deal  with  this  realistic  prospect, 
the  statute  enacted  a  system  of  preven- 
tive detention  of  hard-core  revolution- 
aries during  the  period  of  any  proclaim- 
ed emergency,  with  detailed  procedures 
for  its  administration  and  the  specifica- 
tion of  rigorous  due-process  safeguards. 
The  Emergency  Detention  Act  may  be 
applied  only  in  the  event  of,  first,  an  in- 
vasion of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions;  second,  a  dec- 
laration of  war  by  Congress;  or.  third, 
an  insurrection  within  the  United  States 
in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy.  In  any  one  of 
such  events,  and  upon  the  further  find- 
ing by  the  President  that  a  declaration 
of  "internal  security  emergency"  is  es- 
sential to  the  defense  and  safety  of  the 
territory  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  is  authorized,  during  the 
period  of  the  proclaimed  emergency — 
which  may  be  terminated  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  or  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress — to  apprehend 
and  by  order  detain  "each  person  as  to 
whom  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  such  person  probably  will  en- 
gage in,  or  probably  will  conspire  with 
others  to  engage  in.  acts  of  espionage  or 
of  sabotage." 

Persons  can  be  apprehended  or  de- 
tained only  upon  probable  cause  and  in 
making  the  determination  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  cause  the  apprehending  and 
detaining  agencies  are  authorized  to  con- 
sider evidence  of  first,  whether  such  per- 
son has  knowledge  of,  or  has  received 
or  given  Instruction  or  tisslgnment  in, 
the  espionage  or  sabotage  service  or  pro- 
cedures of  a  government  or  political 
party  of  a  foreign  country,  the  Com- 
munist Party,  or  any  other  organization 
or  political  party  which  seeks  to  over- 
throw or  destroy  by  force  and  violence 
the  Goverrmient  of  the  United  States; 
two.  any  past  act  or  acts  of  espionage 
or  sabotage  committed  by  such  person; 
and,  three,  activity  in  the  espionage  or 
sabotage  operations  of,  or  membership 
in,  the  Communist  Party  or  any  other 
organization  seeking  to  overthrow  or  de- 
stroy by  force  and  violence  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Persons  can  be  apprehended  on  war- 
rant of  the  Attorney  General  who  then 
applies  to  a  "preliminary  hearing  oflBcer" 
for  an  order  authorizing  the  detention  of 
the  person  in  question.  On  the  basis  of 
criteria  I  previously  mentioned,  it  is  the 
function  of  the  preliminary  hearing  of- 
ficer to  determine  initially  whether  there 
is  probable  cause  to  detain  such  person. 
For  this  purpose  the  Individual  is  given 
a  full  due-process  hearing  before  the  pre- 
liminar>-  hearing  offlcer.  with  right  to  re- 
tain coimsel.  notice  of  grounds  upon 
which  application  for  his  detention  was 
made,  the  right  to  introduce  evidence  on 
his  own  behalf,  and  to  cross-examine 
witnesses  who  appear  against  him,  but 
the  Attorney  General  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  information  the  revela- 


tion of  which  would  disclose  the  identity 
or  evidence  of  Government  agents  or  of- 
ficers which  he  believes  It  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  national  safety  and  se- 
curity to  divulge. 

And  finding  of  probable  cause  by  the 
preliminary  hearing  oflacer  is  subject  to 
review  by  a  Detention  Review  Board  to 
which  the  detainee  may  apply,  consisting 
of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  He  Is  entitled  to  a  full 
hearing  before  the  Board  with  all  the 
rights  as  hereinbefore  set  forth  with  re- 
spect to  his  appearance  before  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  officer.  Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  an  order  of  the  Board  is  en- 
titled to  judicial  review  and  judicial  en- 
forcement In  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals, 
with  the  further  right  to  petition  the 
Supreme  Court  for  review  of  the  action 
of  the  court  of  appeals.  Moreover,  it  is 
provided  that  nothing  contained  in  the 
act  shall  be  construed  to  suspend  or  au- 
thorize the  suspension  of  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  rights  of  the  individual  do  not 
stop  here.  If  any  person  suffers  a  loss  of 
income  because  he  has  been  compelled 
to  undergo  detention  without  reasonable 
cause,  the  board  may  issue  an  order  for 
his    indemnification.    In    addition,    the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  modify  the  order  under  which 
any  detainee  is  detained  and  to  apply 
lesser  restrictions  on  his  movement  and 
activity.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  per- 
son detained  under  the  title  shall  be 
required  to  perform   forced  labor  any 
tasks  not  reasonably  associated  with  his 
own  comfort  and  well-being,  or  to  con- 
fine him  in  company  with  persons  who 
are  confined  pursuant  to  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State. 
In  short.  Madam  Chairman,  what  we 
have  in  the  act  is  a  practical,  necessary, 
and  reasonable  program  pro\'iding  de- 
tailed safeguards  and  protection  for  the 
rights  of  individuals  thoroughly  consist- 
ent with  the  libertarian  record  and  rep- 
utation of  the  sponsors  of  the  act.  It  was 
stances  which  gave  rise  to  the  passage  of 
also  a  far-sighted  program.  The  circum- 
the  act  remain  very  much  in  existence  to- 
day. Present  events  suggest  an  even  more 
compelling  need  for  such  legislation. 

Nevertheless,  the  atmosphere  has  been 
polluted  by  rumors  that  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  "concentration  camps"  for 
the  incarceration  of  racial  groups  and 
th^t  such  camps  are  presently  in  exist- 
ence. We  have  been  advised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  such  disquieting 
rumors  were  stimulated  and  started 
spreading  in  1966.  probably  as  a  result  of 
allegations  contained  in  a  pamphlet  cap- 
tioned "Concentration  Camps,  U.S.A." 
prepared  at  the  request  of,  and  dissemi- 
nated by.  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Liberties,  a  front  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred.  This  pamphlet,  reviewed 
by  the  Internal  Security  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  was  found  to  be 
"replete  with  inaccuracies."  It  is  under- 
standable that  many  of  our  loya!  citizens 
might  be  disquieted  by  rumors  of  the 
existence  of  concentration  camps. 
Indeed,   the   subject   thus  became   a 


matter  of  national  controversy.  In  an 
appearance  on  NBC's  Meet  the  Press 
in  April  1968,  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Ramsey  Clark,  had  to  address  him- 
self to  the  question.  He  denied  without 
equivocation  that  concentration  camps 
exist  In  this  country,  although  he  recog- 
nized the  threat  posed  by  fears  that  they 
existed.  He  is  quoted  as  saying : 

Pear  Itself  Is  a  great  threat,  and  people 
who  spread  lalse  rumors  about  concentration 
camps  are  either  ignorant  of  the  facts  or 
have  a  motive  about  dividing  this  country. 

Nevertheless,  however,  contrived  or 
maliciously  stimulated,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  such  fears  have  impelled  some  of 
our  loyal  citizens  to  seek  the  outright 
repeal  of  an  act  which  they  have  been 
led  to  assume  authorizes  the  establishing 
of  "concentration  camps"  for  the  intern- 
ment of  racial  groups. 

In  order  to  assess  this  perhaps  overly 
simplistic  solution— the  repeal  of  the 
act — it  may  be  helpful  to  reflect  upon 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
World  War  II  detention  of  Japanese 
American*. 

You  will  recall  that  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  U.S.  Na\T  and 
opened  the  gates  wide  to  a  possibility  of 
an  invasion  of  the  United  States  itself, 
which  we  were  then  ai-prepared  to  meet. 
On  the  west  coast,  which  was  the  likely 
path  of  any  invasion,  there  was  a  vast 
concentration  of  installations  and  facil- 
ities for  the  production  of  military  equip- 
ment, especially  ships  and  airplanes.  Of 
the  126.000  persons  of  Japanese  descent 
in  the  United  States,  citizens  and  non- 
citizens  alike,  about  112,000  resided  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and 
were  concentrated  in  and  near  the  cities 
of  Seattle,  Portland,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Reacting  to  the  apparent  urgencies  of 
the  situation,  and  reflecting  the  general 
state  of  hysteria,  every  Member  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  from  the  three  west 
coast  States  joined  in  the  demand  that 
all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  should 
be  immediately  removed  regardless  of 
citizenship  or  of  loyalty.  Joining  in  this 
demand  were  many  distinguished  lead- 
ers in  government  and  of  public  opin- 
ion, including  the  Attorney  General  of 
California,  Earl  Warren,  lately  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the  in- 
fluential commentator,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  President, 
on  February  19,  1942.  promulgated  Ex- 
ecuUve  Order  9066  in  which  he  recited 
that  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  required  every  possible  protection 
against  espionage  and  sabotage  and  that 
by  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  him  as 
President  and  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Na\T.  he  thereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  Secretory  of 
War,  and  the  milltory  commanders 
whom  he  may  designate,  to  prescribe 
military  areas  from  which  all  persons 
may  be  excluded  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  right  of  any  person  to  enter, 
remain  in,  or  leave  shall  be  subject  to 
whatever  restrictions  the  Secretory  of 
War  or  the  appropriate  military  com- 
mander may  impose  in  his  discretion.  On 
February  20,  General  DeWitt  was  desig- 
nated as  the  military  commander  of  the 
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Western  Defense  Command.  Then  on 
March  18,  1942,  the  President  by  Execu- 
tive Order  9102  established  the  War  Re- 
location Authority  headed  by  a  Director, 
the  first  of  which  v.as  Milton  Eisenhow- 
er, charged  v/ith  the  responsibility  of 
formulating  and  effectuating  a  program 
for  the  removal,  relocation,  and  super- 
vision of  persons  designated  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9066. 

Philip  M.  Glick.  a  v.itness  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
who  had  served  as  the  solicitor  for  the 
War  Relocation  Authority,  advised  us 
that  the  President  and  Attorney  General 
Biddle,  together  vrith  Commanding  Gen- 
eral DeWitt,  were  of  the  opinion  that 
while  all.  or  even  a  substantial  majority, 
of  the  evacuees  were  not  probably  dan- 
gerous, that  minority  which  did  present 
a  potential  danger  of  espionage  and 
sabotage  would  be  difficult  to  sift  and  sort 
in  a  short  time,  and  "to  play  it  safe"  in 
the  face  of  a  known  danger  all  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  should  be  evacuated 
on  a  group  basis.  However  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recaU.  said  Mr.  Glick.  that  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  did  not  concur  in  this  judg- 
ment and  recommended  against  the  evac- 
uation. It  was  Mr.  Hoover's  view  that, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Bureaus  investiga- 
tion, he  could  probably  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  identify  the  relative 
small  number  of  persons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry who  were  potentially  seriously 
dangerous,  and  that  they  might  be 
rounded-up  by  special  procedures. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  Canada  likcj^i^e,  a  dei:ision  was 
reached  to  evacuate  ddl  persons  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  frcm  the  Pacific  coast. 
A  series  of  civilian  exclusion  orders  fol- 
lowed by  which  all  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestrj-,  both  alien  and  nonalien,  were 
excluded  from  portions  of  the  designated 
military-  area,  and  required  to  report  to 
a  designated  civilian  control  station  for 
orderly  evacuation  and  settlement 

This  program  in  its  essential  features 
was  supported  by  a  unanimous  court  c  in- 
sisting of  Chief  Justice  Stone,  and  As- 
sociate Justices,  Roberts.  Black,  Reed. 
Frankfurter.  Douglas.  Murphy,  Jackson, 
and  Rutledge.  The  President  was  upheld 
in  the  first  test  of  the  program  in  Hira- 
bayashi  v.  United  States.  320  U.S.  81 
il943>.  and  subsequently  in  Korematsv 
V.  United  States.  323  U.S.  214  >  1944 ».  In 
the  former,  it  was  held  that  an  American 
citizen  could  be  restrained  by  a  curfew; 
in  the  latter,  that  he  could  be  excluded 
from  a  defined  area.  However,  in  Ex  parte 
Endo.  323  U.S.  283  '1944)  it  was  held 
that  a  citizen  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
whose  loyalty  was  conceded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, could  not  be  detained  against 
her  will  in  a  relocation  camp. 

No  v,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  impor- 
tant lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  ex- 
perience. It  was  a  simple,  direct  response 
to  fear,  unfounded  in  fact,  which  lead  to 
the  detention  of  a  racial  minority  during 
World  War  n.  I  have  branded  this  act  as 
a  black  page  in  American  History.  It  was 
not  necessary-  but  it  was  done.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  an  equally  unfoimded  fear 
now  impels  that  same  racial  minority  to 
seek  the  repeai  of  the  one  law — the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 — which 
remains    as   the   only    existing    barrier 


against  the  future  .exercise  of  executive 
power  which  resulted  in  their  prior  de- 
tention. 

It  is  certainly  clear  from  the  plain 
terms  of  the  &ct  that  had  it  been  In 
existence  during  World  War  n.  It  would 
have  precluded  a  summary  detention, 
evacuation,  or  relocation  of  persons  on 
a  racial  basis.  Nor  would  it  authorize  or 
countenance  detention  or  apprehension 
of  persons  for  the  prevention  of  sabotage 
and  espionage  on  any  basis  without  re- 
gard to  loyalty  or  probable  cause.  On 
principles  reiterated  In  the  steel  seizure 
case,  Youngstown  Company  v.  Sawyer, 
343  U.S.  579  (1952),  undoubtedly  if  this 
act  were  in  force  during  World  War  n, 
the  group  evacuation  of  American  citi- 
zens of  Japanese  ancestry  woiild  not 
have  occxured,  nor  would  any  such  ac- 
tion have  been  upheld  by  the  court. 

That  case  teaches  that  where  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  a  subject  within  its 
jurisdiction,  sets  forth  its  policy,  and 
asserts  Its  authority,  the  President  might 
not  thereafter  act  in  a  contrary  manner. 
Thus  the  continuing  seizure  by  President 
Truman  of  the  steel  mills,  as  Ein  exercise 
of  his  executive  powers  during  the 
Korean  war,  was  enjoined  because  he 
had  not  proceeded  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  laid  down  by  Congress  In 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  and 
earlier  in  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947.  The  Court  held  that 
he  was  boimd  to  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  pronounced  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  question  then  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress shall  express  its  policy  as  to  the 
means  by  which  the  President,  in  a  war- 
related  emergency,  shall  be  authorized  to 
apply  the  detention  remedy  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Nation  against  the  rav- 
ages of  spies  or  saboteurs,  or  whether 
we  should  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  such 
restraints  as  are  now  imposed  on  the 
executive  power  by  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  of  1950.  In  deciding  this  im- 
portant issue,  we  must  clearly  divorce 
ourselves  from  certain  emotional  con- 
siderations which,  if  allowed  to  dictate 
our  coiirse  of  action,  can  have  only  the 
most  unfortunate  consequences  for  the 
very  rights  of  individuals  we  seek  to  pro- 
tect, including  the  rights  even  of  those 
revolutionaries,  principally  Communist, 
who  do  indeed  have  something  to  fear 
from  Emergency  Detention  Act,  and 
would  involve  others  in  doing  their  dirty 
work  to  effect  its  repeal. 

We  must  thus  ask  ourselves  in  whose 
interest  would  repeal  operate?  Would  it 
help  the  present  plight  or  advance  the 
future  welfare  of  the  uninformed  and  the 
innocent?  Or  would  it  redoimd  to  the 
benefit  of  potential  enemies  that  would 
seek  to  destroy  the  United  States  of 
America?  Once  these  questions  are 
squarely  faced,  and  once  these  implica- 
tions are  dispassionately  examined.  I 
believe  that  the  true  answer  will  be  plain. 

Of  course  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act  can  be  improved  and  perfected.  So 
can  any  other  measure  which  has  slum- 
bered for  20  years.  We  can  also  clarify 
its  provisions.  This  is  precisely  what  we 
have  sought  to  do  in  the  terms  of  the  bill 
H  R   820. 

This  bill  should  serve  to  relieve  the  act 
of  those  fears  expressed  by  racial  minor- 
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ities  by  making  explicit  what  is  already 
implied  in  the  act — that  no  person  shall 
be  apprehended  or  detained  pursuant  to 
its  provisions  on  account  of  race,  color 
or  ancestry.  The  bill  further  places  in 
Congress  the  sole  authority  for  making 
the  determination  of  fact  with  respect  to 
insurrections  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  act  of  any  fears  that 
it  will  be  applied  ill  advisedly  by  the  I*res- 
ident  acting  alone.  In  addition,  the  bill 
expands  the  rights  of  counsel  and  assures 
to  each  individual  adequate  representa- 
tion, not  only  by  counsel,  but  investiga- 
tive, expert  or  other  services  necessary 
to  his  representation  in  all  stages  of  the 
proceedings,  including  judicial  review,  if 
financially  unable  to  obtain  such  assist- 
ance. It  also  clarifies  criteria  which  may 
be  applied  to  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  probable  cause  for  ap- 
prehension or  detention.  I  submit  that 
the  enactment  of  the  text  of  the  bill 
H.R.  820  as  a  substitute  for  the  text  of 
H.R.  234  Is  the  reasonable  and  libertarian 
course  that  should  be  adopted  imder  the 
circumstances. 

That  the  act  should  be  retained  is  the 
position  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity who  have  lived  with  this  problem  and 
explored  its  issues  in  two  Congresses 
This  is  indeed  the  view  of  a  number  of 
constitutional  lawyers  and  scholars 
whose  exceptional  expertise  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  Is  unquestioned.  This  is 
indeed  a  position  v\-hich  finds  support  in 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  Attorneys 
General  of  the  States  of  the  Union  who 
took  occasion  to  express  themselves,  at 
my  request,  on  this  issue.  All  of  this  ap- 
pears in  the  very  extensive  record  of  the 
committee's  hearings,  a  record  number- 
ing close  to  1.000  pages. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  aware  that  rea- 
sonable men  may  differ  with  respect  to 
the  question  whether  or  not  we  should 
simply  repeal  the  act  and  keep  the  slate 
clean  in  nonwar  periods  with  a  view  to- 
ward enacting  legislation  of  this  type, 
or  on  this  subject,  only  in  the  period  of 
the  emergency  it  is  intended  to  serve.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  a  straightforward  tmd 
outright  repeal  of  the  act  on  that  basis 
would  not  impair  the  security  interests 
of  this  Nation.  These  interests,  however, 
would  be  grievously  impaired  by  attach- 
ing any  condition  to  that  repeal,  or  to 
qualify  it  with  any  proviso,  such  as  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  provides  that — 

No  citizen  shall  be  imprisoned  or  other- 
wise detained  by  the  United  States  except 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Such  provisos  are  also  opposed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  with  good 
reason.  They  would  deny  to  the  President 
the  means  of  executing  his  constitutional 
duties,  and  could  have  the  efifect  of  ren- 
dering him  helpless  to  cope  with  the  dep- 
redations of  those  hard-core  revolution- 
aries in  our  midst  who.  in  the  event  of 
war.  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  at- 
tempt a  widespread  campaign  of  sabo- 
tage and  bloodletting,  including  the  as- 
sassination of  public  officials,  in  aid  of 
the  enemy. 

Moreover,  I  would  suggest  that  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  technological  prog- 
ress, it  is  no  longer  feasible  to  deny  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  cope  with  these 
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problems  unUl  that  day  of  crisis.  The 
amendment  would  neither  permit  the 
President  to  act,  nor  does  the  Congress 
act  On  the  contrary,  the  Judiciary 
amendment  Insists  that  the  Congress 
should  not  act  smd  that  it  should  post- 
pone all  action  until  that  day  of  crisis. 
But  this  is  the  nuclear  age.  We  cannot 
expect  an  enemy  to  hold  to  the  ancient 
etiquette  of  war  by  making  formal  dec- 
larations before  undertaking  their  at- 
tack. In  this  nuclear  age  we  should  not 
expect  to  be  forewarned.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  Congress  will  be  able  to  sit.  If  it  can- 
not sit,  it  cannot  legislate.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  can  we  afford  the 
luxury  of  an  amendment  which  is  so 
clearly  unwise,  unnecessary,  and  danger- 
ous- ..     X    „ 

I  know  it  Is  frightening  to  some  to  talk 
about  even  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
war.  But  it  might  happen  and  I  want  this 
Nation  prepared  if  it  does  happen.  We 
could  possibly  encounter  a  situation 
where  the  enemy  has  a  Harry  Truman, 
a  man  who  will  use  the  atomic  bomb.  I 
fervently  hope  not,  but  it  could  happen. 
Hence,  if  It  appears  to  be  the  will  of 
the  House  that  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  be  repealed,  I  urge  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  amendment  be  re- 
jected and  the  following  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  It  be 
adopted  as  follows: 

That  the  prior  enactment  and  repeal 
herein  of  provisions  of  "Htle  II  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  811-826) 
shall  not  be  construed  to  preempt,  dispar- 
age, or  affect  the  powers  accorded  to  or  the 
duties  Imposed  upon  the  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  other  laws  of  the 
United  States:  provided,  however,  that  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  appre- 
hended or  detained  for  the  prevention  of 
espionage  or  sabotage  solely  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  ancestry. 

This  amendment  would  not  disturb 
the  President's  constitutional  powers, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  allay  the 
fears  of  racial  groups  against  such  ac- 
tion as  was  suffered  by  the  Japanese 
Americans  in  World  War  n.  This  will 
enable  the  sponsors  of  the  bills  to  effect 
that  purpose  for  which  such  bills  had 
been  introduced  by  them.  Certainly  this 
must  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  alter- 
native in  the  balancing  of  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  national  security  with  rights  of 
individuals.  It  is  a  solution  that  should 
commend  itself  to  the  House.  It  is  a  re- 
sult that  will  be  accepted  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  feel  ver>'  strongly  that  if  I  can  get 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  my  views  will  ultimately  prevail. 
I  say  that  because  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  the  commonsense  and 
in  the  good  Judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House. 

Most  people  think  that  when  you  are 
talking  about  title  II  you  are  talking 
about  a  bill  that  was  drafted  by  McCar- 
ran.  that  was  drafted  by  Mundt,  and  that 
was  drafted  by  Nixon,  who  is  now  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But,  my 
friends,  if  you  think  that,  I  am  sorry  to 
advise  you  that  the  language  you  are 
considering  repealing  today  was  not 
drafted  by  those  three  gentlemen ;  it  was 
drafted  by  former  Senator  Douglas  from 
the  State  of  Illinois.  He  was  one  of  the 
sponsors.  He  had  liis  name  on  the  lan- 


guage of  the  bill.  It  was  drafted  by  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  it  was  drafted  by  Senator 
Lehman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man 
In  this  body  who  would  question  the  lib- 
ertarian credentials  of  any  of  those  three 
gentlemen  I  have  mentioned. 

There  has  been,  I  say,  MsMlam  Chair- 
man, more  misrepresentation  and  more 
false  stories  printed  In  the  newspapers 
of  this  Nation  about  the  real  issues  in- 
volved in  this  bill,  so  that  I  must  be  con- 
strained to  object  to  any  editorial  and 
I  must  be  constrained  to  object  to  any 
radio  or  television  editorial.  Since  we 
are  living  In  a  day  when  the  editorial 
page  is  so  often  moved  up  to  the  front 
page  with  the  idea  of  new  journalism  or 
advocacy  journalism,  I  will  also  object  to 
any  news  articles  that  might  be  Included. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  j^eld  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  time.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  jrield  later  on,  because  I  think 
that  the  reasons  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  arisen  are  based  on  rhetoric, 
they  are  based  on  emotion,  and  they  are 
not  based  upon  logic  and  commonsense. 
If  you  will  let  me  get  to  my  point,  I  will 
yield  later  on,  but  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

On  July  26,  1971,  I  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  about  a  certain 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Let  me  say  I  am  quite  blunt 
sometimes.  I  happen  to  be  a  great  de- 
fender of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  I 
also  say  quite  bluntly  that  the  fourth 
estate  is  not  living  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties in  a  free  society.  Let  me  give  you 
the  reason  why.  I  refer  you  to  the  Record 
of  July  1971,  page  27192  where  I  re- 
ferred to  an  editorial  of  the  Washington 
Post  attacking  me  for  doing  mischief.  I 
sent  a  copy  of  my  remarks  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  they  have  not  said 
"Boo"  about  it.  Here  is  what  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said  back  in  1950  when  the 
language  of  title  11  was  proposed : 

We  think  the  proposed  bill  alnis  at  In- 
telligently selective  internment  In  the  real 
Interests  "of  security  and  not  the  Indiscrimi- 
nate punishment  of  persons  for  the  mere 
holding  of  disloyal  or  odious  opinion. 

But  on  July  20,  1971,  they  took  after 
me  for  doing  mischief,  as  they  put  it, 
for  trying  to  retain  this  bill  on  the 
statute  books. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  was  rather 
smiused  when  the  phone  calls  went  out 
of  the  whip's  office  saying  this — and  1 
do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  Tip 
O'Neill;  I  do  not  question  his  integri- 
ty— but  the  question  went  out  of  the 
whip's  office  something  like  this:  "Are 
you  for  H.R.  234  which  would  prevent 
concentration  camps,  or  are  you  for  H.R. 
820  which  would  provide  for  concentra- 
tion camps"? 

If  I  had  been  the  whip,  I  would  have 
asked  the  question  the  other  way.  If  you 
want  to  deal  in  emotions.  In  rhetoric,  I 
would  have  asked  the  question:  "Are  you 
for  H.R.  234  which  would  prevent  ap- 
prehension of  espionage  agents  or  sabo- 
tsige  agents  in  time  of  war,  or  are  you  for 
H.R.  820  which  would  permit  the  appre- 
hension of  espionage  agents  or  saboteurs 
in  time  of  war"? 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  brought 
many  measures  since  I  have  been  chair- 


man of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  to  this  floor.  There  has 
never  been  a  close  vote  on  any  of  the 
questions  presented.  I  hope,  Madam 
Chairman,  that  I  have  always  prevailed 
upon  those  questions  because  of  reason 
and  logic  and  not  upon  the  ground  of 
emotion  or  rhetoric.  And  I  do  believe  if 
I  can  get  the  attention  of  the  House  in 
these  busy  days  my  views  will  prevail  on 
this  matter. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  many  of  the 
speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  or  with  the  rhetoric,  but  I  do  dis- 
agree very  vehemently  with  the  logic  and 
let  me  say  to  the  gentlranan  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Railsback) — and  I  shall  yield 
to  the  gentleman  since  I  mentioned  his 
name,  if  he  so  desires,  at  a  later  time — 
that  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  not  done  its  work  well.  You 
have  jumped  from  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire.  I  do  not  think  you  can  sustain 
your  position,  if  the  House  will  proceed 
to  be  governed  by  logic  and  common- 
sense. 

Madam  Chairman.  HJR.  234,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  H.R.  820,  the  bill  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity, deal  with  some  very  profound, 
complex,  and,  I  might  say,  interesting 
and  serious  constitutional  and  philo- 
sophical issues.  Title  n  which  HJl.  234 
repeals  and  which  H.R.  820  amends  has 
a  very  interesting  origin,  as  I  have  stated 
before  and  I  wUl  say  it  again.  Its  original 
authors  were  not  McCarran,  Nixon,  or 
Mundt,  but  Senators  Douglas,  Lehman, 
Humphrey,  and  Kefauver.  men  whom  I 
doubt  anyone  in  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
would  question  their  libertarian  tradi- 
tions. 

It  was  originsdly  offered  by  its  authors 
as  a  substitute  to  head  off  title  I.  In  fact. 
Madam  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary offered  a  very  similar  bill  in  the 
House. 

So  the  issues  involved  here  are  not 
easy  if  one  really  examines  the  problem. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
Uce— and  I  hope  that  the  Members  lis- 
tened to  the  gentleman  from  California 
^Mr.  Smith)  in  his  presentation  of  the 
rule — the  issues  are  not  simple. 

The  Justice  Department  apparently 
had  real  difficulty  in  making  up  its  mind. 
One  of  those  "leaked"  editorials  that  we 
see  so  often  |iround  Washington,  written 
by  Evans  aftd  Novak,  said  at  one  time 
that  the  Dei^rtment  of  Justice  had  de- 
cided to  come  out  against  repeal  of  title 
II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  And  I  wrill 
be  quite  frank  with  you,  we  cannot  get 
a  position  out  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  this  nefarious  amendment  which 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  at- 
tached to  the  bill. 

Let  us  look  at  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  HJl.  234.  and  let  me 
quote  to  you  from  it: 

In  the  Judgment  of  this  Department,  the 
ref>eal  of  this  legislation  will  aUay  the  fears 
and  suspicions — unfounded  »s  they  may  be — 
of  many  of  our  citizens. 

Since  when,  Madam  Chsdrman,  do  we 
ask  a  legislative  body  In  a  free  society  to 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  unfounded  fears? 
If  there  are  imfounded  fears,  then  let  us 
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educate  the  people  and  eradicate  those 
unfounded  fears,  but  do  not  ask  me  as  a 
legislator  to  legislate  on  the  basis  of  un- 
founded fears. 

Now,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
stJNACA) .  We  might  not  agree,  but  I  think 
we  have  always  disagreed  without  being 
disagreeable,  but  let  us  look  at  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  the 
original  position — and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  Jumped  around  until 
I  do  not  even  know  where  they  are,  and 
I  highly  suspect  they  do  not  know  where 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Look  at  the  hearings.  These  are  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  these  are  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary's  hearings  consisted  of  105 
pages  and  23  pages  of  the  hearing  record 
covers  a  report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security.  They  held  1  day 
of  hearings.  They  heard  no  witnesses  on 
the  other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

They  heard  no  witnesses  on  the  other 
side. 

These  are  the  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  on  this 
difficult  problem,  1,000  pages. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

There  were  37  witnesses  that  appeared 
on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  subcommittee 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
really  understands — if  you  examine  its 
position — really  understands  the  issues 
in  this  matter. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii.  He  uses  title  n 
as  a  symbol  of  what  happened  to  the 
Japanese  in  World  War  H— and  I  can 
well  understand  that,  and  I  have  said 
that  it  is  a  black  page  in  American  his- 
tory when  the  Federal  Oovemment 
picked  up  112.000  Japanese  without  re- 
gard to  their  loyalty,  without  even  any 
regard  to  whether  they  were  American 
citizens  or  whether  they  were  aliens.  And 
you  know  who  was  hollering  the  loudest 
at  that  time  for  the  picking  up  of  the 
112,000  Japanese?  Walter  Lippmann  was 
aae  of  them.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
was  another  one — and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  13  if  there  had  not  been  so  many 
Japanese  In  Hawaii  they  woiild  have 
picked  up  every  Japanese  in  Hawaii 
and  moved  them  inland  some  place  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  contend  that  my  position  is  a  true 
civU  Ubertarian  position.  I  think  that 
what  the  committee  has  done — and  I 
recall  the  words  of  a  great  Roman  legis- 
lator In  the  early  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic  who  said.  "You  can  destroy  lib- 
erty In  the  name  of  Uberty."  This  may 
well  be  what  we  are  about  to  do  If  you 
pass  this  measure — destroy  liberty  in  the 
name  of  liberty 

When  this  matter  first  came  up  con- 
taining outright  repeal  only  this  was 
the  question  I  raised.  I  said,  "I  have  no 
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objection  to  the  outright  repeal — ex- 
cept— and  this  was  a  measure  originally 
Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii—except that  if  we  repeal  it,  are  we 
really  not  back  where  we  started  frtsn 
In  World  Warn? 

TlUe  n  can  only  be  a  false  symbol  of 
what  happened  to  his  people  because 
title  n  was  not  on  the  books  in  World 
War  n.  If  title  n  had  been  on  the  books, 
I  think  that  what  did  happen— and  I 
again  brand  it  as  a  black  page  in  Ameri- 
can history — what  happened  to  the  Japa- 
nese people  would  not  have  happened 
because  you  would  have  had  to  look  at 
the  Individual  case.  They  would  not  have 
been  able  to  detain  a  whole  race  of 
people. 

Do  you  know,  I  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  who  the  man  was  who  com- 
plained about  what  was  being  done  to 
the  Japanese?  Do  you  know  who  the  lone 
voice  was?  He  is  a  man  who,  in  these 
unrestful  and  emotional  times  is  known 
by  many  in  this  body  as  an  authori- 
tarian, a  man  by  the  name  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  who  objected  to  the  picking  up 
of  a  whole  people  and  moving  them  away 
from  the  west  coast.  While  the  great 
people  who  called  themselves  Uberals. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Walter  Lipp- 
mann were  shouting  that  all  the  Japa- 
nese people  be  placed  in  concentration 
or  detention  camps. 

So  do  not  talk  to  me  in  terms  of  liberal 
and  conservative.  Do  not  talk  to  me  in 
terms  of  rhetoric  or  emotion.  Talk  to 
me  about  facts  and  logic  because  I  am 
just  as  much  opposed  to  concentration 
camps  or  detention  camps  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 

Today,  you  had  better  watch  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world.  What  happened 
here  in  Washington  just  a  few  months 
ago?  Do  you  think  they  were  not  using 
detention  when  they  arrested  13.000 
people  as  fast  as  they  did?  There  is  one 
way  to  talk  liberty  and  there  is  another 
way  to  act  liberty.  I  want  to  be  governed 
by  law.  I  do  net  want  to  be  governed  by 
the  discretion  of  man. 

So  when  I  raised  those  questions,  what 
happened?  They  went  to  work  and  they 
came  up  with  the  Railsback  amendment. 
It  said— we  repeal  title  H  and  no  person 
shall  be  detained  except  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  Department  of 
Justice  then  really  complained — they  ob- 
jected to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Not  at  this  Ume.  I  will 
yield  briefly,  but  the  gentleman  will  be 
able  to  use  his  own  time  because  I  am 
nmning  short  on  time.  But  I  will  gladly 
yield  to  the  gentleman  later  because  I 
want  to  get  at  the  guts  of  this  issue. 

The  Department  of  Justice  objected 
and  they  still  object  to  the  Railsback 
amendment.  Then  at  a  later  tirre.  you 
amended  your  amendment  to  read : 

No  citizen  shall  b«  Imprisoned  or  otherwise 
detained  by  the  United  SUtes  e.xcept  pursu- 
ant to  an  Act  of  Congress. 

What  kind  of  double  talk  are  we  deal- 
ing with  here?  Let  us  go  to  page  5  of  your 
report. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time.  I  shall  later  on.  Let  us  look  at  your 
report:  Page  5.  the  middle  of  the  page, 
the  last  two  lines : 

It  has  been  suggested  that  repeal  alone 
would  leave  us  where  we  were  prior  to  1950. 
The  Committee  believes  that  Imprlsomnent 
or  other  detention  of  citizens  should  be 
limited  to  situations  In  which  a  statutory 
authorization,  an  Act  of  Congress,  exists. 
This  will  assure  that  no  detention  camps  can 
be  established  without  at  least  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  Congress. 

I  repeat: 

The  Committee  believes  that  imprison- 
ment or  other  (jAentlon  of  citizens  should 
be  limited  to  situations  in  which  a  statutory 
authorization,  an  Act  of  Congress,  exists. 

What  kind  of  double  talk  is  that?  You 
repeal  the  only  statuory  authorization 
that  permits  you  to  pick  up  a  potential 
saboteur  or  espionage  agent — one  whom 
you  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  Is 
a  saboteur  or  espionage  agent,  and  then 
you  say  that  they  must  be  apprehended 
under  statutory  authorization.  These  are 
the  points,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  that  I  am  complaining 
about,  and  I  have  the  lessons  of  history, 
the  promise  of  history  on  my  side.  Ali 
you  have  is  the  altruistic  hope  of  the 
future. 

Let  me  go  back  to  World  War  II  when 
this  dastardly  act  happened  to  the 
Japanese.  There  was  no  law  on  the  books. 
President  Roosevelt,  in  the  hysteria  of 
war — and  we  are  dealing  with  a  wartime 
measure,  let  us  get  that  straight;  we  are 
dealing  strictly  with  a  wartime  meas- 
ure— President  Roosevelt  Issued  the  or- 
der, Congress  very  quickly  acquiesced, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  confirmed.  This  was  the  issue  in 
the  Hirabayashi  case,  a  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court.  Do  you  know 
what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  that 
opinion?  I  am  talking  about  law— I  am 
talking  about  facts,  law,  logic — do  you 
know  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
that  case? 

They  said  that  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  wartime  emergency  situation 
is  the  power  to  prosecute  war  success- 
fully and.  Members  of  the  House,  that  is 
a  pretty  broad  power. 

So  without  any  act  on  the  books,  we 
had  this  dastardly  act  happen  to  the 
Japanese.  If  it  had  been  on  the  books  in 
1942,  it  could  not  have  happened.  Now 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

'Mr.  RAttSBACK). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  begin  by  saying  that  in  the 
Hirabayashi  case,  if  the  Members  want 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  your  statement 
and  read  that  case,  I  think  they  will  find 
that  there  was  an  act  of  Congress  which 
ratified  the  Executive  order 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  suggest  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois,  let  us  get  down  to  the 
question.  Was  I  Inaccurate  in  my  state- 
ment when  I  said  that  Chief  Justice 
Stone,  writing  the  imanlmous  Supreme 
Court  opinion,  said  that  the  power  of  the 
President  in  wartime  is  the  power  to 
prosecute  the  war  successfully?  All  you 
have  got  to  do  Is  to  read  my  hearings. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  think  that  state- 
ment Is  accurate,  but  what  the  gentleman 
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is  forgetting  to  Include  is  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  act  of  Congress- 


Mr  ICHORD.  Tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  what  It  was.  There  was  no  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  President  Roosevelt 
to  set  up  relocation  camps,  and  you  are 
not  telling  the  Members  of  this  House 
that-  are  you?  Are  you  teUlng  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  Congress  author- 
ized the  relocation  of  the  Japanese?  Are 
you?  Answer  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Are  you  yielding  to 

me? 

Mr  ICHORD.  Yes;  I  yield  to  you. 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  All  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  the  best  thing  Members  of  the 
House  can  do  is  to  read  the  case  and  de- 
cide for  themselves  what  that  case  held. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Right.  Do  you  feel  the 
Members  of  this  House  wUl  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so? 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  I  think  that  many  of 
them  probably  will,  if  they  want  to  take 
the  time.  If  they  want  to  decide  for  them- 
selves, that  is  the  best  thing  they  could 

do. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Right. 

Mr.  RAHSBACK.  You  are  not  deny- 
ing that  there  was  an  act  of  Congress 
which  generaUy  ratified  all  the  actions 
that  were  taken  by  the  Executive,  are 

you? 

Mr  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  you  will  not  find 
enough  in  your  hearings  for  the  Members 
to  decide  for  themselves,  because  you  did 
not  even  hear  the  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  title  n.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gentleman, 
however,  that  Congress  never  specifically 
ratified  the  detention  of  Japanese-Amer- 
icans in  relocation  camps,  but  it  was  done 
anyway  and  no  one  stopped  It,  not  even 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Was  not  the  genUe- 
man  asked  to  come  before  our  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman's  com- 
mittee has  33  pages  of  my  report  included 
in  this  little  100  pages  of  hearings. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  gentleman  was  asked  to 
come  before  our  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from   Ohio    (Mr.   Ash- 

BROOK). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
it  is  very  obvious  from  listening  to  the 
debate,  as  I  have  since  about  noon,  that 
there  are  many  facets  of  this  contro- 
versy. It  is  a  controversy,  and  let  us 
clearly  call  it  that.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion in  these  few  minutes  either  to 
broaden  the  controversy  or  to  try  to 
cover  all  the  points.  If  I  could,  I  would 
like  in  my  own  way  to  zero  in  on  at  least 
one  or  two  facets  which  concern  me  and 
throw  those  out  to  the  committee  for  its 
decision. 

I  am  somewhat  reminded,  as  I  listen  to 
the  debate  and  particularly  to  the  state- 
ments of  my  friends  who  are  supporting 
H  R  234,  of  a  story  told  by  WUl  Rogers 
at  the  time  of  the  First  Worid  War,  when 
the  U-boat  menace  was  top  news.  He 
came  onto  the  stage  and  said  in  his  in- 
imitable fashion:  "I  have  figured  out  a 
way  to  lick  the  U-boat  menace.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  heat  the  English  Channel 
up  so  all  the  U-boats  wiU  come  popping 
out."  Somebody  in  the  audience  said, 
cxvn 1986— Part  34 


"But  how  do  you  heat  up  the  channel?" 
He  said,  "Oh.  I  leave  that  to  the  experts. 
I  have  the  ideas,  and  I  leave  the  details 
to  the  experts." 

I  get  the  feeling  that  is  not  unlike  what 
my  friends  have  in  mind  when  they  say 
we  should  wipe  everything  off  the  books 
and  we  should  let  the  President.  Justice 
Department,  and  Supreme  Court  work 
out  the  details  when  the  time  of  national 
peril  comes  again. 

I  happen  to  think  anybody  who  sup- 
ports H.R.  234— and  I  say  it  without 
rancor  or  bitterness — is  putting  the  Con- 
gress in  the  position  of  saying  that  after 
30  years  of  experience  we,  in  effect,  are 
going  to  completely  move  out  of  this  field 
of  dealing  with  national  security  emer- 
gencies. I  happen  to  beUeve— and  I  be- 
lieve it  very  honestly,  and  I  hope  the 
genUeman  from  Virginia  will  listen  to  my 
remarks  because,  certainly.  I  would  Uke 
his  comments  because  I  respect  his  con- 
stitutional sagacity  and  ability— that  in 
many  ways  we  may  have  opened  up  a 
Pandora's  box  if  we  follow  the  course 
that  seems  indicated  and  totally  repeal 
title  n. 

Again  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  broaden 
the  controversy.  Let  us  look  at  it  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. I  suggest  H.R.  820  is  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  would  constrain  the  Presi- 
dent's power,  whereas  H.R.  234  would 
open  up  the  President's  power.  Why  do  I 
say  this?  One  of  the  things  is  that  I  have 
observed  and  been  concerned  about  in 
my  10  years  of  service  here  is  all  the  laws 
on  the  books  passed  by  the  Congress  giv- 
ing   the    President   reserve   or   standby 
powers.  For  example,  we  have  only  to 
look  back  to  August  15  of  this  year— I 
have  the  President's  statement  here.  He 
started  out  by  saying,  "I  hereby  declare 
a  national  emergency,"  and  he  went  on  to 
make  a  statement  on  our  economic  prob- 
lems and  the  actions  his  administration 
was  taking. 

How  many  Members  in  this  Chamber 
know  of  all  the  laws  on  the  books  that 
give  the  President  authority  to  call  a 
national  emergency  and  take  certain  ac- 
tions? Look  at  H.R.  234  in  that  light.  H.R. 
234  supposedly  on  the  basis  of  the  state- 
ment of  its  proponents  would  constrain 
the  President's  action,  because  it  says : 

No  citizen  shall  be  imprisoned  or  otherwise 
detained  by  the  United  States  except  pur- 
suant to  an  Act  of  Congress. 

All  right.  There  are  many  statutes,  and 
we  could  detaU  them  here,  which  give 
the    President   the   authority    and   the 
power  to  declare  a  national  emergency. 
I  particularly  point  this  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  What  position  are  we 
going  to  be  in  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declares  an  emergency  im- 
der  one  of  the  many  acts  of  Congress  giv- 
ing him  the  right  to  declare  an  emer- 
gency? What  if  he  then,  as  a  part  of  that 
declaration,  says  it  is  necessary  to  round 
up  X  number  of  persons,  whoever  they 
might  be.  if  the  President  feels  they  may 
contribute  to  or  pose  a  threat.  What  posi- 
tion are  we  going  to  be  In  at  that  Ume  to 
contend  that  the  President  does  not  have 
that  broad  power?  He  has  acted  under  an 
act  of  Congress?  We  have  said  we  aUow 
him  any  number  of  areas  where  he  can 
enact  or  declare  a  national  emergency  In 


his  discretion  at  the  time  as  he  deems  it 
necessary. 

In  tils  discretion,  at  the  time  he  deems 
it  necessary,  he  can  take  the  actions 
necessary,  just  as  President  Nixon  took 
certain  actions  on  Augiist  15  after  say- 
ing, "I  declare  a  national  emergency." 

Compare  that  situation  to  HJl.  820.  In 
H.R.  820  Congress  says  the  exact  oppo- 
site. We  are  saying  the  President  cannot 
do  this  alone  but  can  only  take  broad 
actions  on  a  specific  declaration;  not  on  a 
general  proposal  on  the  books  already 
given  to  the  President,  but  on  a  specific 
declaration  of  a  nationsd  emergency  with 
the  concurrence  of  Congress. 

There  is  the  restraint.  There  is  the 
check  we  are  all  looking  for— the  con- 
currence of  Congress.  Otherwise,  we 
have,  in  effect,  given  our  concurrence  In 
advance  by  authorizing  him  to  declare 
an  emergency  and  take  those  steps  he 
deems  necessary. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  President, 
under  the  Railsback  proposal— any  Pres- 
ident at  a  future  time — after  declaring 
a  national  emergency,  pursuant  to  au- 
thority granted  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
could  do  the  very  thing  we  are  trying 
here  to  check.  I  believe  this  honestly  and 
sincerely. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  Supreme 
Court  cases,  to  see  If  they  back  up  this 
contention. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned by  the  statement  in  one  of  the 
cases  during  the  Trimian  administration, 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  against 
Sawyer.  The  Supreme  Court  very  spe- 
cifically said  since  Congress  had  refused 
the  President  the  power  to  seize  plants  in 
the  past  the  President  could  not  there- 
after imdertake  to  seize  the  plants  on 
his  own. 

That  is  an  excellent  precedent  for  what 
we  are  talking  about.  If  we  by  legislation 
tell  the  President  he  cannot  seize  or  de- 
tain, then  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
for  him  to  do  it.  It  is  doubtful  that  he 
would  even  try  to  do  this  in  the  face  of 
a  stated  legislative  proscription.  What  if 
there  is  no  statement? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  remove  every 
vestige  of  restraint  and  legislative  con- 
trol that  we  put  in  H.R.  820,  and  make  it 
open  to  what  Mr.  Railsback  has  said,  an 
act  of  Congress,  at  that  point  I  think  the 
exact  opposite  reasoning,  under  Yoimgs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube,  prevails,  and  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  can  logically  say : 

Congress  removed  themselves  from  thU 
field:  therefore,  the  President,  under  his  ac- 
tions as  a  part  of  a  national  emergency,  has 
the  buUt-ln  power  to  take  those  steps  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  the  prescribed  goals  as  set 
out  m  the  act  of  Congress. 

Moreover,  these  powers  exercised  by 
President  Roosevelt  were  upheld  so  the 
precedents  would  be  against  what  seems 
to  be  the  mood  of  the  House  today. 

I  believe  we  would  make  a  great  mis- 
take in  not  pinning  this  power  down. 
This  as  I  see  it.  is  the  major  difference 
between  VLB..  234  and  HJl.  820. 

Again,  trying  to  keep  It  in  this  narrow 
area,  and  not  (Hjening  it  up  to  rhetoric 
or  opening  it  up  to  a  wide  debate  on 
what  the  Justice  Department  means 
when  it  says  this  or  that  but  just  stay- 
ing on  that  one  point  of  a  restraint  on 
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Executive  power,  I  ha{^)en  to  believe  H  Jl. 
234,  tf  enacted,  will  virtually  leave  us 
stripped  naJced  against  the  great  power, 
the  ability  to  exercise  power,  which  the 
President  has. 

On  the  other  hand.  KJR.  820  very  care- 
fully delineates  what  the  President  can 
do.  H.R.  820  clearly  states  that  Congress 
must  by  concurrent  resolution  on  that 
qseciflc  question,  on  that  speciQc  case, 
agree  that  there  is  an  insurrection,  be- 
fore any  broad  power  would  be  given  to 
the  President. 

I  believe  very  strongly,  if  we  have  any 
understanding,  as  a  few  of  us  try  to  do — 
and  I  am  certainly  no  constitutional  ex- 
pert— it  is  very,  very  clear  under  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Government  right  now 
has  the  power  to  detain  those  who  are 
reasonably  deemed  to  threaten  violence 
or  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity, even  in  time  of  peace. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  protect  it- 
self. Time  after  time  justices  have  said 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
not  a  suicide  pact,  that  the  Government 
at  certain  times  has  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions. 

In  the  great  depression,  when  many 
actions  were  taken  by  the  President — for 
example.  Home  Building  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion against  Blasdell — the  Supreme 
Court  said  at  that  time : 

While  emergency  does  not  create  power, 
emergency  may  furnish  the  case  for  the 
exercise  of  power. 

This  is  basically  what  upheld  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1941, 
for  his  exercise  of  Executive  power  in  a 
situation  that  created  peril  at  that  time. 

Who  is  to  say  the  same  thing  could  not 
happen  5  or  10  or  15  years  from  now?  I, 
for  one.  would  feel  very  much  better  if 
all  the  written  restraints  in  H.R.  820 
were  on  the  books,  operating  to  restrain 
the  President,  operating  to  prevent  the 
President  from  the  abuse  of  power  under 
a  declaration  of  national  emergency. 

If  I  make  no  other  point,  I  hope  in  all 
of  your  minds  you  will  try  to  bring  back 
all  of  the  emergency  enactments  of 
standby  authority  that  we  have  had  in 
the  last  20  years  giving  the  President  the 
right  to  declare  emergencies  in  specific 
instances  and  then  take  further  steps. 
If  he  has  the  right  to  act  and  if  we  have 
given  him  that  right  to  act.  then  in  what 
way  have  we  restrained  him  from  taking 
whatever  steps  he  may  deem  to  be  nec- 
essary at  that  time?  I  feel  that  we  have 
taken  very  little  initiative  in  the  past  in 
checking  the  great  powers  that  we  have 
given  the  President.  I  understand  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  original  declaration 
of  emergency  of  1950  are  still  In  existence 
at  this  time.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  still  has  certain  powers  rooted  in 
that  declaration  of  emergency  under  a 
statute  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
which  President  Truman  exercised  in 
1950.  Some  authority  of  the  President 
still  stems  from  that  original  declaration 
of  emergency. 

So  we  have  all  of  this  talk  here.  I  say 
to  you— and  I  am  saying  this  without 
rancor  or  bitterness  or  carping,  but  I 
say  this  honestly  as  a  concerned  con- 
sUtutionalist^-all  of  the  talk  about  H.R 
234  restraining  or  fUllng  the  gap  misses 
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the  mark,  because  in  most  cases  Con- 
gress has  already  acted  in  this  field.  How 
could  you  possibly  say  in  reading  HJl. 
234  again — how  culd  you  possibly  say 
that  there  would  not  be  this  authority 
if  we  have  already  given  the  President 
such  authority  to  declare  an  emergency? 
It  says  "No  citizen  shall  be  imprisoned 
or  otherwise  detained  except  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  Congress."  E\ery  declara- 
tion of  emergency.  I  say  to  my  fellow 
Members  here,  would  come  from  an  act 
of  the  Congress  which  would  be  the  en- 
abling act  and  which  would  sive  the 
President  the  precise  power  that  we  are 
here  trying  to  check. 

Contrast  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  going  far  afield,  with  the  very 
carefully  delineated  exercise  of  authority 
that  the  President  can  have  under  H.R. 
820,  only  with  the  concurrent  approval  of 
the  Congress  and  with  all  of  the  other 
rights  written  into  the  law. 

Bear  in  mind,  in  keeping  with  the 
Youngstown  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
clearly  tried  to  address  itself  to  that  area 
where  Congress  acted  and  to  those  areas 
where  it  has  not  acted. 

H.R.  234  will  in  effect  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion of  not  acting  in  the  area  and  allow- 
ing the  President  to  go  ahead  with  what- 
ever he  deems  necessary  under  the  exi- 
gencies which  may  arise  in  a  national 
emergency.  We  see  what  happened  in 

1941  and  1942.  Why  would  we  choose  to 
return  to  that  legal  situation? 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  make  that  point 
specifically,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tleman raised  an  excellent  point  in  draw- 
ing a  distinction  between  the  two  bUls. 
Perhaps  it  is  wise  that  the  committee 
does  not  go  into  the  many  different 
aspects  of  the  bill  raised  here. 

It  is  not  true  that  H.R.  234  deals  only 
with  detention  camps  and  only  with  elim- 
inating those  detention  camps,  forbidding 
their  maintenance?  We  do  not  go  into 
the  other  things  that  you  have  been  dis- 
cussing. That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  to 
bring  these  extraneous  issues  into  this  de- 
bate, meritorious  as  they  may  be,  is  to 
mislead  the  House  as  to  what  the  bill  is 
designed  to  do. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  not  exactly 
correct.  I  say  to  my  friend,  because  what 
we  are  doing  is  repealing  title  II  in  H.R. 
234  which  provides  for  the  verj'  precise 
things  that  I  am  talking  about.  If  you 
take  aU  of  these  off  the  books,  you  go  back 
to  the  situation  that  we  had  in  1941  and 

1942  with  no  restraints  whatever  on  the 
President  and  no  delineation  of  congres- 
sional intent  as  to  due  process  of  law,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  will  not  disturb 
any  of  those  rights  of  the  President.  We 
say  clearly  that  we  have  an  act  of  the 
Congress  to  do  these  things.  We  are  deal- 
ing precisely  with  the  detention  camps 
themselves  as  a  physical  structure.  We  do 
not  d  sturb  all  of  the  other  powers  of 


the  President.  That  is  the  very  point  I  am 
making. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  not  so.  be- 
cause there  are  powers  in  title  II  that 
you  are  taking  off  by  removing  the  entire 
section.  So,  that  is  not.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  is  not  accurate.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  H.R.  820  is  to  go 
further  and  say  that  the  powers  granted 
under  title  H— yes.  we  think  they  are  a 
little  bit  strong  and  therefore  we  are  cir- 
cumscribing them  with  specific  actions 
that  the  Congress  has  to  take. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  As  you  have  properly 
stated,  every  one  of  the  President's  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  under  specific  pro- 
visions. We  say  that  no  person  shall  be 
imprisoned  or  detained  except  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  Congress. 

So.  we  do  not  disturb  the  machinery 
now  set  up  to  deal  with  espionage  and  all 
these  other  things.  What  we  are  saying  in 
this  bill,  simply  stated,  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  the  existence  of  deten- 
tion camps  in  the  United  States  any 
loneer. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  talked 
p.bout  the  situation  in  Washington  and. 
granted,  there  was  a  large  number  of 
young  people  arrested  but  the  authori- 
ties found  the  accommodations  with 
which  to  handle  them  and  did  not  have 
to  send  them  to  a  detention  camp 

So,  when  there  is  an  emergency — 
when  the  President  declares  an  emer- 
gency or  when  the  police  declare  an 
emerpen.w— there  is  a  manner  in  which 
to  deal  with  thit  situation.  But  we  are 
saying  in  H  R.  234  that  we  are  striking 
down  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
detention   camps. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  it  would 
be  far  simpler  to  pick  up  112,000  people 
under  H.R.  234  than  it  would  be  under 
H.R.  820.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
can  dispute  that 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Ch.iirman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  we  will  have  elimi- 
n^.ted  detention  camps  and  the  onerous 
stigma  that  detention  camps  have. 

I  think  the  essential  purpose  of  title 
n  is  to  get  rid  of  detention  camps. 

If  you  want  to,  under  another  bill, 
formulate  another  system  by  which  you 
propo.se  to  channel  the  areas  of  Presi- 
dential power  to  deal  with  a  situation 
or  situations  such  as  have  been  de- 
scribed here,  we  can  deal  with  that  in 
another  bill  at  another  time.  But  the 
main  thing  here  is  to  get  rid  of  deten- 
tion  camps. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  E>o  I  imderstand 
my  good  friend  to  say  that  you  can  prob- 
ably pick  them  up  better  under  H.R.  234 
than  H.R.  820? 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  we  have  jails  and 
other  detention  facilities.  Why  use  de- 
tention  camps? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes,  we  have  jails 
in  this  country.  The  gentleman  knows 
we  do  not  have  detention  camps.  If  100 
are  arrested,  they  must  be  detained  some- 
where whether  it  be  in  a  jail  or  a  base- 
ball field.  The  same  is  true  if  1,000  or 
10.000  are  involved. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from 
niinois  has  asked  a  "wife  beating  ques- 
tion." There  are  no  detention  camps  In 
the  United  States  and  I  hope  there  will 
never  be  any  detention  camps. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  were  detention 
camps.  There  were  detention  camps  in 
which  the  Japanese  Americans  were 
placed. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes;  and  that  was  not 
done  by  operation  of  law.  That  was  done 
by  Executive  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  may  very  well  be. 
but  the  fact  remains  that  there  were 
detention  camps,  and  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  rid  the  United  States  of 
detention  camps  or  the  possibility  of 
their  use  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  made  that  point  because  just 
as  surely  as  we  are  here  today  debating 
this  bill,  if  a  situation  arises  10  years 
from  now  there  will  be  some  detention 
facilities  provided  for  people.  If  needed. 
I  think  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  the 
specific  authority  written  into  law.  I 
think  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
when  and  if  an  emergency  arises  that 
some  people  are  going  to  be  rounded  up 
whether  saboteurs,  insurrectionists  or 
anarchists,  just  as  it  was  true  when 
President  Roosevelt  took  action  along 
this  line  I  think  we  would  be  far  better 
off  in  having  some  written  congressional 
intent. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  is  no  need  for  de- 
tention camps  today,  is  there? 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  there  is  not. 
That  is  why  title  n  should  be  repealed. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  in  his 
responses  is  disturbing  me  very  much. 
The  gentleman  sounds  like  he  is  sajing, 
If  I  understand  the  gentleman  correctly, 
that  in  an  emergency  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  the  fact  that  Americans  In 
large  numbers  are  going  to  be  rounded  up 
and  detained. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  I  indicated 
people  may  be  picked  up — saboteurs,  in- 
surrectionists, anarchists.  This  is  prob- 
ably so,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  hoping  that  we  are 
not  ever  going  to  repeat  historically  the 
dastardly  act  which  we  committed  in 
World  War  II  of  rounding  up  well  over 
100.000  Americans.  Further,  I  would  like 
to  say,  with  the  highest  regard  for  my 
friend  from  Missouri  when  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  Japanese,  they  were  not  Jap- 
anese. They  were  American  citizens  who 
were  rounded  up  and  put  in  detention 
camps  and  without  justification.  As  long 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  this  Congress  I  shall 
do  everything  jxjssible  to  help  psiss  a  law 
which  will  prohibit  any  President  from 
rounding  up  citizens  and  putting  them 
into  a  detention  camp. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  merely  re- 
spond to  my  colleague  by  asking — do 
you  feel  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
under  H.R.  234? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  happened  in  World 
War  II.  As  I  understand  the  present  bill 


it  will  prohibit  a  President  from  doing 
that  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  I  felt  as  sure  as 
you  do  in  that  statement,  I  would  have 
no  qualms  whatsoever  in  supporting 
H.R. 234. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  do  feel  that  the  language 
of  the  amendment  drafted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  under  the  Youngs- 
town Steel  case  would  prohibit  even  the 
picking  up,  at  the  time  of  a  declared  war, 
at  a  time  of  an  invasion  of  the  United 
States,  a  man  whom  we  would  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  would  commit 
espionage  or  sabotage.  Now,  I  do  feel.  I 
would  say  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  that  if  this  bill, 
as  amended  in  H.R.  820.  had  been  on  the 
books  in  World  War  n  when  this  das- 
tardly act  happened  to  the  Japanese, 
that  would  not  have  occurred. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Japanese  Americans. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Japanese  Americans. 
They  were  all  Nisei.  They  were  American 
citizens,  and  I  will  say  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  this  was 
done  without  regard  to  whether  they 
were  aliens  or  American  citizens,  and 
there  were  some  aUens  among  them,  but 
most  of  them  were  American  citizens.  If 
this  proposed  statute  had  been  on  the 
books  I  do  not  think  what  happened  to 
the  Japanese  in  World  War  n  would 
have  happened. 

I  am  just  as  strong  against  detention 
camps  and  concentration  camps  as  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  is. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  really  what  I  am  concerned 
about  is  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
sounding  as  if  he  is  justifying  detention 
of  American  citizens  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  No,  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  understands  my  point.  My 
point  was  that  I  said  that  if  President 
Roosevelt  could  do  this  in  1942  that  fu- 
ture Presidents  might  do  the  same  thing 
at  a  future  time,  and  we  just  cannot  pre- 
dict what  the  circumstances  might  be  at 
anv  particular  future  time.  That  is  why 
I  think  that  H.R.  820  is  superior  to  H.R. 
234.  and  I  feel  that  it  is  far  better  to  have 
the  congressional  intention  on  the  books, 
as  to  how  such  a  situation  should  be 
handled.  If  H.R.  234  would  do  that,  then 
I  would  support  it.  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
does. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  fact  that  H.R.  820  con- 
tains a  provision  which  would  specifically 
prevent  the  type  of  action  that  w  as  taken 
in  1942  8  years  before  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  was  adopted.  The  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  820  would  prevent  the 
rounding  up  of  American  citizens  from 
all  over  the  country  and  placing  them  in 
detention  camps.  These  questions  would 
have  to  be  considered  on  an  individual 
basis. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have  con- 
sumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  ASHBROOK)  hsis  constmied  22 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  several  commitments  for  time,  and 
I  will  therefore  reserve  my  time  at  this 
point.  .  , , 

Mr.  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  think  that  at  the  very  beginning  we 
ought  to  try  to  clarify  what  is  involved 
in  the  two  bills,  the  so-caUed  Railsback 
amendment,  and  what  the  major  sections 
of  the  two  bills  are. 

m  respect  to  the  bill.  H.R.  234.  there 
really  are  two  major  actions  that  are 
taken  One,  title  U  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  is  repealed.  This  is  the 
title  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  which 
has  never  been  employed.  That  is  true — 
it  has  never  been  used.  It  is  offensive  to 
many  people  because  it  represents  scwne- 
thing  to  them  that  occurred  in  1942  be- 
fore tliere  wsis  ever  any  kind  of  act  on  the 
books.  Namely,  President  Roosevelt  by 
Executive  order,  with  a  very  broad-based 
support  from  people  in  both  parties  in- 
cluding Attorney  General  Warren  of 
California,  issued  this  order,  the  effect 
of  which  was  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  Congress.  That  Executive  order  had 
the  effect  of  clearing  people  out  of  cer- 
tain areas,  primarily  in  States  on  the  west 
coasts-Oregon,  Washington,  California, 
and  the  western  part  of  Arizona.  It  pro- 
vided a  curfew  in  some  areas,  and  people 
of  Japanese  descent,  whether  they  were 
American  citizens  or  not.  were  required  to 
be  in  their  homes  during  the  night. 

But  beyond  that,  the  Executive  order 
did  one  thing  that  many  of  us  feel  was 
very  offensive.  It  required  the  detention 
of  Japanese  American  citizens.  It  is  very 
true  that  this  was  not  done  iniUally  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  Congress,  but  an  act 
of  Congress  ratified  it  and  this  was  used 
to  justify  the  detention  in  some  of  the 
cases  that  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Now.  to  correct  something  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  said,  and  which 
I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  answer.  He 
mentioned  that  originally  the  bill.  H.R. 
234  contained  a  Railsback  amendment 
which  referred  to  tiUe  18,  United  States 
Code.  It  would  require  that  an  executive 
official  could  detain  citizens  only  under 
title  18. 

That  was  not  my  language.  That  lan- 
guage was  in  the  original  Matsimaga 
bill.  There  were  objections  to  that  lan- 
guage by  the  administration,  and  this 
adminstration  strongly  and  unequivocal- 
ly endorsed  the  repeal  of  title  II.  There 
is  no  dispute  about  that.  Our  adminis- 
tration came  out  "four  square"  for  the 
repeal  of  title  n  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act. 

Then  during  the  hearings  it  became 
apparent  that  what  was  said  in  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  report  might 
be  true.  If  we  struck  that  reference  to 
title  18.  which  the  administration  felt 
was  tomorrow  and  repealed  title  n,  we 
would  not  be  correcting  what  happened 
in  the  year  1942  when  the  citizens  were 
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rounded  up,  because  that  was  not  done 
pursuant  to  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
The  Internal  Security  Act  came  at  a 
later  time. 

Let  me  just  continue  by  saying  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  felt  that 
it  wouid  be  uise  not  only  to  repeal  title 
11  but  to  try  to  do  something  about  what 
occurred  in  1942  through  President 
Rac-seve.t  s  Executive  order. 

So  we  came  up  with  an  amendment 
that  siys; 

No  ciiizen  shAll  be  Imprisoned  or  otherwise 
deiAlned  by  the  United  States  except  pur- 
suant to  an  Act  of  Congress. 

In  other  words,  an  Executive  has  to 
have  some  kind  of  congressional  author- 
ization before  he  can  detain  a  citizen. 

I  want  to  talk  jiist  for  a  minute  about 
remarks  made  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tlwnan  frcan  Ohio.  Hepointed  out  that 
if  an  emergency  todliy  were  declared. 
this  language  would  permit  more  in- 
ternments and  more  detentions  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

We  are  talking  about  detenUon  camps. 
With  the  language  I  have  added,  we  are 
not  preventing  American  citizens  from 
being  arrested  if  there  is  probable  cause 
to  determine  that  they  may  be  guilty  of 
committing  an  offense  or  conspiring  to 
commit  an  offense.  That  can  still  be 
done.  My  amendment  has  no  intention 
to  afreet  the  present  operation  of  the 
ciimmal  law  in  any  way.  It  does  only  one 
thine :  It  takes  from  the  Executive  what- 
ever au:hcrity  he  would  have  in  the  ab- 
sence of  statute  to  detain  citizens  in 
camps.  Of  course,  no  act  of  Congress  can 
take  from  the  Executive  any  powers 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  ihe  Executive  does  not  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  set  up  detention 
Clomps. 

My  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
cri-ninal  law.  It  does  not  affect  current 
Execut  ve  practices,  such  as  stop-and- 
frisk,  or  judicial  detention,  such  as  that 
upm  the  denia:  of  bail  or  that  following 
CDnte.'nptuous  conduct. 

Now  that  brings  me  to  the  bill  that 
has  been  introduced — and  the  amend- 
ments are  the  Internal  Security  Act  it- 
self. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  Subcommit- 
tee 3  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which 
held  hearings  on  this  legislation,  and  as 
one  of  159  cospcwisors.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  UR.  234.  Quite  simply, 
this  vital  legislation  would  accomplish 
two  objectives.  It  would  prohibit  the  es- 
tablishment of  detention  camps  and 
would  repeal  the  existing  Emergency  De- 
tention Camp  Act  of  1350  which  grants 
authonty  for  the  establishment  of  such 
carniTTs. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  a  substi- 
tute bill  wail  be  offered  which  wouid  mod- 
ify the  Emergency  Detention  Act  by  add- 
ing a  n'jmber  of  so-called  procedural 
safeguards  I  should  briefly  like  to  ex- 
plain why  prohibition  and  repeal,  not 
cosmetic  modification,  is  both  a  moral 
aiid  legal  Imperative. 

During  World  War  n.  In  an  episode 
everyone  today  agrees  was  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  In  this  coimtry's  history, 
approximately  112,000  Japanese  on  our 
west  coast,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  natural-bom  citizens  of  the 


United  States,  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  placed  In  10  "relocation 
centers"  situated  in  several  Western 
States.  This  action  was  taken  by  the 
President  by  Executive  order  as  an  exer- 
cise of  his  war  powers  and  without  ex- 
plicit direction  of  the  Congress.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  step  was  said  to  be  the  pre- 
vention of  espionage  and  sabotage.  No 
criminal  or  civil  charges  of  any  kind  were 
ever  brought  against  any  individual 
evacuee,  or  against  the  evacuees  as  a 
group. 

Subsequently,  Congress  in  1950  en- 
acted, over  President  Tnmian's  veto,  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  as  title  IT  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  This 
act  gives  the  President  the  power  to  pro- 
claim «m  "internal  security  emergency" 
in  the  event  of  any  of  the  following: 
First,  invasion  of  the  United  States  or  Its 
I>ossesslons;  second,  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress:  and  third,  insurrection 
within  the  United  States  in  aid  of  a  for- 
eign enemy.  Following  such  declaration, 
the  President,  acting  through  the  Attor- 
ney General,  is  given  authority  to  detain 
persons — 

If  there  Is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
such  person  probably  will  engage  In.  or  prob- 
ably wUl  conspire  with  others  to  engage  in 
acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage. 

The  act  details  the  procedures  for  ap- 
prehension, detention,  and  continued  in- 
carceration of  such  persons. 

Title  II  has  been  surroimded  by  con- 
troversy from  the  very  beginning.  It  was 
passed  during  a  time  that  some  have 
termed  a  period  of  national  hysteria  and 
imcertainty.  The  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  into  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  the  inva- 
sion of  South  Korea,  the  concern  at  home 
about  a  Communist  conspiracy  against 
the  institutions  of  our  Government,  were 
the  background  events  of  and  set  the  cli- 
mate for  the  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act.  The  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  then  as 
now.  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  led  the  fight  against  it  on  the 
floor  and  characterized  it  as  "vicious, 
totalitarian.  un-American."  Senator  Mc- 
Carran.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  criticized  it  as  "a  con- 
centration camp  measure,  pure  and  sim- 
ple "  And  Senator  Mundt  voiced  opposi- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  "concen- 
tration camps  into  which  people  might  be 
put  without  benefit  of  trial,  but  merely 
by  executive  flat." 

Since  the  authority  conferred  by  title 
n  has  ne'.er  been  invoked,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  its  provisions  has  never 
been  tested.  In  my  opinion,  title  II  vio- 
lates a  number  of  oiu-  established  free- 
donas  and  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to 
our  constitutional  rights.  Before  detail- 
ing the  specifics.  I  would  briefly  like  to 
examine  three  cases  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  during  World  War  n  which 
are  often  cited  as  upholding  the  legality 
of  detention  camps. 

In  Hirabayashl.  the  Court  upheld  the 
validity  of  a  curfew  order  directed  at  all 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry.  In  Kore- 
matsu.  the  Court  upheld  the  validity  of 
an  order  excluding  a  citizen  of  Japanese 
ance.stry  from  the  area  where  he  resided. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  these  cases,  and 


whatever  they  may  say  about  the  in- 
creased power  of  government  In  time  of 
war.  they  do  not  sanction  the  use  of  de- 
tention camps.  In  the  third  case,  Ex  parte 
Endo.  the  Court  unanimously  refused  to 
sanction  the  detention  of  a  citizen  con- 
ceded to  be  loyal.  The  latter  case  was  de- 
cided on  the  question  of  leave  procedure 
at  the  relocation  center,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, the  Court  did  not  rest  its  decision  on 
constitutional  issues.  The  Court,  in  re- 
viewing the  constitutional  safeguards 
against  the  infringement  of  individual 
liberty,  did  state,  however: 

The  Constitution  is  as  specific  in  Its  enu- 
msratlcn  of  the  clvU  rights  of  the  individual 
as  It  is  in  Its  enumeration  of  the  powers  of 
his  government.  Thus  It  has  prescribed  pro- 
cedural safeguards  surrounding  the  arrest, 
detention,  and  conviction  of  individuals. 
S.ome  cf  these  are  contained  in  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  compliance  with  which  is  es- 
sential if  convictions  are  to  be  sustained. 
And  the  Fifth  Amendment  provides  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  (as  well  as 
life  or  property)  without  due  process  of  law. 
Moreover,  as  a  further  safeguard  against  in- 
vasion of  the  basic  civil  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  provided  In  Art.  1.  Sec.  9  of  the 
Constitution  that  "The  Privilege  cf  the  Writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended. 
unless  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  Safety  may  require  it." 

The  provisions  of  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  raise  serious  constitutional 
questions. 

Following  declaration  of  an  "internal 
security  emergency,"  the  President,  act- 
ing through  the  Attorney  General,  is 
"authorized  to  apprehend  and  by  order 
detain  each  person  as  to  whom  there  is 
a  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  such 
person  probably  will  engage  in,  or  proba- 
bly will  conspire  with  others  to  engage  in. 
acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage."  Detention 
of  a  person  is  thus  authorized  not  on  the 
basis  of  an  overt  act  committed  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  but  on  the  basis  of  a  mere 
suspicion  that  a  person  may  In  the  fu- 
ture engage  in  acts  or  conspiracies  which 
are,  in  fact,  already  prohibited  by  Fed- 
eral law.  Such  reasonable  belief  could 
presumably  be  based  upon  rumor,  asso- 
ciation, relationship,  or  membership  in  a 
group.  Former  Justice  Goldberg,  in  com- 
menting on  this  part  of  the  act,  stated: 

I  suggest  to  you  that  there  Is  no  precedent 
In  our  law  for  incarcerating — or,  indeed  even 
prosecuting — on  such  a  theory.  In  my  Judge- 
ment, the  constitutional  right  to  due  process 
precludes  Incarceration  on  the  basis  of  the 
alleged  probability  of  some  future  action. 

Other  provisions  likewise  run  against 
traditional  judicial  process. 

The  warrant  which  authorizes  an  indi- 
vidual's apprehension  is  issued  neither 
by  a  court  nor  magistrate,  but  by  oflQcers 
designated  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  prosecutor  in  the  case.  Such  a  proce- 
dure Is  foreign  to  our  judicial  process 
and  cause  for  serious  concern. 

Once  in  custody,  the  detainee  may  re- 
quest a  hearing  but  there  Is  no  guarantee 
of  a  prompt  arraignment — only  that  a 
hearing  Is  to  be  held  "within  48  hours 
after  apprehension,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  provision  for  it  may  be  made."  The 
person  detained  is  not  brought  before  an 
Impartial  judge  but  before  a  "prelimi- 
nary hearing  officer"  appointed  by  the 
prosecution.  And  if  the  hearing  officer 
sustains  the  detention,  the  only  appeal  is 
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to  a  detention  review  board  appointed 
by  the  President. 

And  how,  imder  such  procedures,  does 
a  detainee  prove  his  Innocence?  How 
does  he  defend  the  vague  charge  that 
someone  believes  he  will  commit  a  crimi- 
nal act  sometime  In  the  future? 

At  both  the  hearing  and  review  board 
level,  the  detainee  Is  deprived  of  sub- 
stantial due  process  guarantees. 
There  is  no  right  to  a  Jury  trial. 
The  right  to  be  appraised  of  the 
grounds  on  which  detention  was  insti- 
tuted or  of  the  full  particulars  of  the 
evidence,  the  right  to  confront  one's 
accusers,  and  the  right  to  cross-examine 
witnesses,  are  all  severely  limited  If  not 
eliminated  If,  In  the  Attorney  General's — 
not  a  court's — opinion,  to  divulge  infor- 
mation would  be  dangerous  to  national 
security. 

Further,  while  an  adverse  decision  of 
the  Review  Board  does  Anally  give  the 
detainee  the  right  to  seek  judicial  review, 
such  review  can  occur  only  after  the  de- 
tainee receives  a  written  order  of  the 
Review  Board.  There  is  no  time  limit 
which  the  Board  must  meet  in  rendering 
such  an  order.  Additionally,  review  is  not 
before  a  trial  judge  with  power  to  hear 
evidence  on  the  validity  of  the  arrest  and 
detention,  but  only  before  a  Federal  ap- 
pellate court  which  is  bound  by  the  fact- 
findings  of  the  Board  if  supported  by 
reliable,  substantial  and  probative  evi- 
dence. And  here  again,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  withhold  Information  the  reve- 
lation of  which  would  be  dangerous  to 
U.S.  security. 

Before  leaving  the  constitutional  de- 
ficiencies inherent  in  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act,  the  still  valid  1886  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ex  parte  MilU- 
gan,  4  Wall.  2,  120-121,  wherein  the 
military  trial  of  a  civilian  during  the 
Civil  War  was  invalidated.  The  Court  re- 
jected the  Government's  claim  that  the 
traumas  of  war  required  a  dimunition  In 
personal  liberties,  and  held  that  no  citi- 
zen may  be  tried  before  a  special  tribunal 
or  denied  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  while 
the  civilian  courts  remain  open.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  reaffirming,  and  quoting 
in  part  from  Milligan  in  1962 — Kennedy 
against  Mendoza-Martinex — stated: 

The  Imperative  necessity  for  safeguarding 
these  rights  to  procedural  due  process  imder 
the  gravest  of  emergencies  has  existed 
throughout  our  constitutional  history,  for  It 
Is  then,  under  the  pressing  exigencies  of 
crisis,  that  there  Is  the  greatest  temptation 
to  dispense  with  fundamental  constitutional 
guarantees  which,  it  Is  feared,  will  Inhibit 
governmental  action.  "The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and 
people,  equally  in  war  and  In  peace,  and 
covers  with  the  shield  of  Ita  protection  all 
classes  of  men.  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances."  Ex  Parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.  2, 
120-121.  The  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Amendments  are  "preserved  to 
every  one  accused  of  crime  who  Is  not  at- 
tached to  the  army,  or  navy,  or  mllltla  In 
actual  service".  Id.,  at  123.  "If  society  Is  dis- 
turbed by  clvU  commotion — If  the  paaslons 
of  men  are  aroused  and  the  restraints  of  law 
weakened.  If  not  disregarded — these  safe- 
guards need,  and  should  receive,  the  watch- 
ful care  of  thoee  Intrusted  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Constitution  and  laws.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  transmit  to  posterity  un- 
impaired the  blessings  of  liberty,  consecrated 
by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Revolution." 


The  court  said  that  there  was  only  one 
exception  to  its  rule — that  of  impossibil- 
ity; that  is,  situations  calling  for  mar- 
tial law.  The  Court  made  quite  clear  that 
the  exception  was  a  very  limited  one: 

Martial  law  cannot  arise  from  a  threat- 
ened Invasion.  The  necessity  must  be  actual 
and  present;  the  Invasion  real,  such  as  effec- 
tually closes  the  courts  and  deposes  the  clvU 
administration. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  that  there  are  occasions  when  martial 
rule  can  be  properly  applied.  If.  In  foreign 
Invasion  or  civil  war,  the  courts  are  actu- 
ally closed,  and  It  Is  Impossible  to  administer 
criminal  justice  according  to  law,  then,  on 
the  theatre  of  active  military  operations, 
where  war  really  prevails,  there  Is  a  necessity 
to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  civil  author- 
ity, thus  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safety  of 
the  army  and  society;  and  as  no  power  Is  left 
but  the  military,  it  is  allowed  to  govern  by 
martial  rule  until  the  laws  can  have  their 
free  course.  As  necessity  creates  the  rule,  so 
it  limits  Its  duration;  for.  If  this  government 
is  continued  after  the  courts  are  reinstated, 
it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power.  Martial  rule 
can  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open, 
and  In  the  proper  and  unobstructed  exercise 
of  their  jurisdiction.  It  Is  also  confined  to  the 
locality  of  actual  war.  Because,  during  the 
late  Rebellion  It  could  have  been  enforced  In 
Virginia,  where  the  national  authority  was 
overturned  and  the  courts  driven  out.  It  does 
not  follow  that  It  should  obtain  In  Indiana, 
where  that  authority  was  never  disputed,  and 
Justice  was  always  administered.  And  so  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  invasion,  martial  rule 
may  become  a  necessity  In  one  state,  when, 
In  another.  It  woiild  be  "mere  lawless  vio- 
lence!" 4  Wall,  at  127 

Title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  does  not  square  with  Ex  part* 
Milligan  on  constitutional  grounds. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional 
weaknesses  of  the  Emergency  Detention 
Camp  Act,  there  are  at  least  two  other 
aspects  of  the  act  which  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members.  Both  were 
clearly  stated  by  representatives  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  support  of  its 
unequivocal  position  favoring  repeal  of 
the  act. 

The  first,  quite  simply,  is  that  the  act 
Is  unnecessary.  Repeal  of  title  n  would 
in  no  way  jeopardize  the  internal  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  since  "there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  statutory  au- 
thority to  protect  the  Internal  security 
interests  of  otir  covmtry  from  sabotage 
or  espionage  or  other  similar  attack." 

The  second  and  more  complex  reason 
was  stated  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Klleindienst  as  follows: 

(The  statute)  has  aroused  among  many 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  SUtee  the  be- 
lief that  It  may  one  day  be  used  to  accom- 
plish the  apprehension  and  detention  of  citi- 
zens who  hold  unpopular  beliefs  and  views. 

He  concluded  that  "the  repeal  of  this 
legislation  will  allay  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions— unfounded  as  they  may  be — of 
many  of  our  citizens,"  and  that  "this 
benefit  outweighs  any  potential  advan- 
tage which  the  act  may  provide  In  a  time 
of  internal  security  emergency." 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  must  ask  to 
what  extent  can  anything  less  than  re- 
peal be  satisfactory. 

In  my  opinion,  none  of  the  modifica- 
tions which  win  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  can  cure  the  con- 
stitutional defects  or  the  apprehension 


engendered  by  the  Emergency  Detention 
Camp  Act.  The  only  solution  is  repeal, 
not  modification,  of  title  n. 

But  if  Congress  is  to  go  on  record  as 
agsdnst  detention  camps,  simple  repeal  is 
not  sufficient.  The  committee  bill  pro- 
vides an  affirmative  prohibition  against 
detention  camps  except  as  authorized 
pursuant  to  sm  act  of  Congress.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
absence  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
the  constitutionality  of  detention  camps 
might  permit  a  return  to  pre- 1950  status 
if  repeal  was  the  only  action.  Thus,  In 
order  to  prohibit  arbitrary  executive  ac- 
tion, HJl.  234  assures  that  no  detention 
of  citizens  can  be  imdertaken  by  the 
Executive  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Congress. 

To  those  who  would  view  such  a  pro- 
hibition as  in  derogation  of  the  Execu- 
tives  wartime  powers.  I  would  refer  them 
to  the  Youngstown  steel  seizure  case — 
343  TJS.C.  579 — where  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  even  though  a  President 
misht  have  broad  wartime  powers,  they 
can  be  limited  by  acts  of  Congress. 

As  stated  by  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  in  reporting 
HJl.  820,  the  bill  offered  as  a  substitute 
to  HJl.  234: 

(The  Youngstown)  decision  leaches  that 
where  the  Congress  has  acted  on  a  subject 
witliin  its  Jurisdiction,  sets  forth  Its  poUcy, 
and  asserts  its  authority,  the  President  might 
not  thereafter  act  In  a  contrary  manner  .  .  . 

The  question  then  Is  whether  Congress 
shall  express  itself  upon  this  subject,  or 
whether  it  shall  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  sucn 
restraints  as  are  now  Imposed  on  the  execu- 
tive power  by  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
of  1950.  Are  we.  In  short,  to  be  returned  to 
the  open  period  of  World  War  n? 

Neither  modification  nor  repeal  can 
remove  what  amounts  to  a  national  dis- 
grace. There  can  be  no  justification  for 
detention  camps  on  constitutional,  na- 
tional security,  moral,  or  other  grounds. 
I  urge  you  to  vote  for  HJl.  234  as  pres- 
ently constituted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  HUnols  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RAH^BACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I  was 
rather  Interested  in  one  point  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  made.  That  was  in 
regard  to  potential  espionage  agents  and 
saboteurs.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  one  question.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  in  this  country  today 
there  are  people  who  are  skilled  in 
espionage  and  sabotage  that  might  pose 
a  possible  threat  to  this  Nation  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  nations  of  which 
those  people  are  nationals  or  citizens? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve then  that  If  we  were  to  become  en- 
gaged In  a  war  with  the  country  of  those 
nationals,  that  we  would  permit  those 
people  to  run  at  large  without  appre- 
hending them,  and  wait  imtil  after  the 
sabotage  is  committed? 

Mr.  RAII^BACK  I  think  what  would 
happen  is  what  J.  Edgar  Hoover  thought 
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could  have  happened  when  he  opposed 
the  actions  that  were  taken  in  1942.  He 
suggested  the  FBI  would  have  under  sur- 
veillance those  people  in  question  and 
those  persons  they  had  probable  cause  to 
think  would  commit  such  actions.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
was  opposed  to  detention  camps,  because 
he  thought  he  had  sufficient  personnel  to 
keep  all  these  potential  saboteurs  under 
surveillance,  and  that  they  could  pros- 
ecute the  guilty  in  accordance  with  due 
process? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree,  but  we  were  in 
the  hysteria  and  the  emotions  of  war.  On 
what  ground  does  one  pick  up  and  ap- 
prehend and  arrest  the  trained  saboteur 
and  espionage  agent? 

The  CHAIEiMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  2  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  statement.  I  think  he  has  helped  to 
clarify  one  point.  In  some  of  the  read- 
ings I  have  seen  some  people — certainly 
not  the  gentleman  from  Illinois — try  to 
promulgate  the  idea  that  H.R.  234  would 
make  it  impossible  to  detain  such  per- 
sons. I  think  the  gentleman  correctly 
stated  that  any  rights  the  Government 
now  has  would  operate  under  his  pro- 
posal. I  think  that  is  accurate. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  agree. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  So  certainly  it  does 
not  operate  in  any  way  as  a  restraint 
against  any  powers  the  Government 
now  has. 

The  gentleman  did  make  one  state- 
ment I  would  like  to  have  amplified,  be- 
cause I  did  not  quite  understand  it.  The 
implication  was  people  would  have  due 
process,  and  I  am  wondering  what  due 
process  would  be  available  to  any  de- 
tainee picked  up  for  similar  reasons  now 
or  in  the  future  under  operation  of  his 
proposal  that  was  not  available  to  the 
112.000  Japanese  in  1941  or  1942. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  He  would  have  the 
right  for  one  thing  to  have  a  complaint 
signed,  ana  he  would  have  the  right  to 
confront  his  accusers,  and  he  would 
have  the  right  to  a  trial,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Did  they  not  have 
those  rights  at  the  time? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  My  understanding 
is  that  they  were  not  arrested  and 
charged.  They  were  simply  herded  up. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct  in 
pointing  out  his  bill  may  afford  some 
additional  privileges  that  were  not  em- 
ployed under  the  1942  Executive  order, 
which  incidentally  delegated  authority 
to  the  military  instead  of  civilians  to  exe- 
cute the  order.  H.R.  820  does  contain 
some  additional  safeguards  but  violates 
otner  constitutional  probations  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  may  be  true, 
but  is  it  not  accurate,  when  we  get  right 
down  to  it,  there  are  no  constitutional 
provisions  available  now  which  would 
not  have  been  available  to  the  Japanese 
then? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  not  true  at 
aU. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  1  believe  we  had  a 
right  to  those  things  then. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  We  cannot  just  order 
a  group  of  people  to  herd  themselves  up 
and  evacuate  a  particular  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  the  gentle- 
man 1  additional  minute. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  certainly  point 
out  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  is  not 
new.  It  was  available  to  those  people  in 
1941  and  1942. 

The  only  exception  is  that  they  did  not 
get  it. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  Is  right:  they 
did  not  get  their  constitutional  right. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  There  is  no  guar- 
antee. From  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing, he  thinks  there  would  be  these  guar- 
antees in  the  future.  The  same  laws  were 
on  the  books.  The  same  Constitution  was 
operating.  They  did  not  get  it.  How  can 
he  say  they  would  get  it  now? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Because  we  are  say- 
ing in  here  that  detention  cannot  occur 
unless  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  we  are  worried 
about  is  the  question  of  mass  arrests. 
That  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
talks  about  and  that  is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  talks  about. 

On  the  question  of  mass  arrests,  we 
have  the  hysteria  of  the  time,  which  was 
evident. 

I  have  here  the  interrogation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  general  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Japanese-American  evac- 
uation from  the  west  coast. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  emphatic  support  of  H.R.  234 
which,  if  enacted,  would  repeal  title  II 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 — 
better  known  as  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  one  of  the  bills  whose 
provisions  are  embodied  in  H.R.  234,  I 
must  say  to  my  colleagues  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
hsis  no  place  in  our  free  society.  In  fact, 
a  leading  constitutional  authority  at  one 
of  our  national  law  schools  has  predicted 
that  althQugh  Congress  in  the  Internal 
Security  Act  has  authorized  the  deten- 
tion not  only  of  enemy  aliens  but  also  of 
American  citizens  without  conviction  of 
any  crime,  "it  can  be  anticipated  that 
the  legislation  will  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional as  \1olative  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  amendments."  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  unfortunate 
if  the  patently  unconstitutional  provi- 
sions of  this  law  should  attach  to  one 
more  U.S.  citizen  before  it  could  be  de- 
clared unconstitutional  and  stricken 
from  our  laws.  That  is  why  we  must 
pass  H.R.  234  today. 

Madam  Chairman,  during  the  course 
of  hearings  in  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
my  colleagues  and  I  were  reminded  that 
in  World  War  n,  more  than  110,000 
persons  of  Japanese  origin — more  than 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  native-bom 
citizens — were   ordered   evacuated   and 


excluded  from  the  west  coast,  on  the 
grounds  of  "military  necessity."  One  of 
these  individuals  was  rescued  from  the 
detention  camp  at  Poston,  Ariz.,  and 
came  to  our  home  to  live  with  our  family. 
This  young  man  spent  about  3  years  with 
Mrs.  McClory  and  me  and  our  chil- 
dren and  I  became,  in  a  sense,  his  step- 
father. The  loyalty  of  tliis  young  Nisei 
and  his  devotion  to  our  Nation  and  its 
high  principles  was  evidenced  through- 
out this  entire  experience.  Madam  Chair- 
man, there  is  nothing  in  the  account 
of  that  period  which  can  justify  or  ex- 
cuse legislation  of  the  type  which  we 
seek  now  to  repeal. 

In  reference  to  the  repeal  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Richard  Kleindienst 
recommended  the  elimination  of  this 
offensive  law  in  a  message  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  which  he  said: 

In  the  Judgment  of  this  (Justice)  De- 
partment, the  repeal  of  this  legislation  will 
allay  the  fears  and  suspicions — unfounded 
as  they  may  be- — of  many  of  our  citizens. 
This  benefit  outweighs  any  potential  ad- 
vantage which  the  Act  may  provide  In  a  time 
of  internal  security  emergency. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  has  been  referred  to  by  some 
as  "a  hangover  from  the  fear-ridden 
1950's."  Whether  we  view  it  on  this  light 
or  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  we 
must  now  act  to  remove  this  abominable 
law  from  the  books  of  the  greatest  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  man. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  implore  you  in  the 
name  of  human  justice  and  decency  to 
cast  a  resounding  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
234. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  ad- 
vise the  gentlemen  that  the  Chair  will 
recognize  for  participation  in  the  debate 
in  a  manner  to  equalize  time,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  '  Mr,  Kasten- 
MEiERi  will  have  the  right  to  close  de- 
bate at  the  end. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wi.=consin 
care  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Comm.ittee  on 
the  Judiciary-  iMr.  Celleri. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
heard  with  interest  the  .statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the  Internal 
Security  Committee.  He  proclaimed  his 
liberalism  and  believes  that  liberalism 
to  be  consistent  with  the  setting  up  of  a 
detention  camp. 

We  all  have  memories  of  totalitarian- 
ism and  memories  of  what  Hitler  did  and 
what  Mussolini  did  under  the  aegis  of  to- 
talitarianism, and  how  they  set  up  con- 
centration camps. 

So  the  very  idea  of  a  detention  camp 
connotes  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  and  I 
need  not  assure  the  Members  that  those 
gentlemen  were  the  very  antithesis  of 
liberalism. 

I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri might  check  his  thoughts,  when  he 
indicates  he  is  an  advocate  of  liberalism. 
and  reahze  that  he  might  be  an  advo- 
cate of  liberalism  if  he  helps  to  do  away 
with  the  idea  of  detention  camps. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
although  the  gentleman  was  not  too 
generous  in  his  yielding. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  I  did 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  a 
question.  So  long  as  I  have  time  I  will 
yield  to  other  Members. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  gentleman 
corrected  his  comment,  since  I  am  not 
from  Illinois  but  I  am  from  Missouri.  I 
am  from  Missouri,  and  I  have  to  be 
shown. 
Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  a  good  State,  too. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  might  disagree  with 
the  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  question  his 
motives.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does 
not  question  my  motives  and  sincerity, 
also. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  cannot  swallow  the  idea 
of  liberalism  in  juxtaposition  with  deten- 
tion camps,  because  under  the  detention 
camp  provision  men  can  be  boxed  and 
put  into  enclosures  without  trial,  without 
hearing,  without  knowing  who  is  ac- 
cusing them,  without  due  process — all  of 
which  is  unconstitutional  and  is  the  very 
opposite  of  liberalism. 

I  ask  what  is  conjured  up  when  we 
mention  detention  camps?  I  am  sure 
there  are  conjured  up  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  of  Hitler  and  of  Stalin. 

What  are  the  portents  when  we  give 
the  Government  the  right  to  herd  peo- 
ple into  barbed-wire  stockades  or  camps? 
It  is  that  we  are  heading  into  a  Musso- 
lini Fascist,  Peronista  Falangist,  or  Com- 
munist regime? 

Are  Nazi  or  Fascist  detention  camps 
consistent  with  our  much  vaunted  free- 
doms? You  will  all  agree  emphatically 
"No."  Are  these  camps  essential  for  our 
Nation's  preservation  or  for  the  welfare 
of  our  citizens?  There  is  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  conten- 
tion except  in  the  imagination  of  those 
beknighted  ones  who  see  a  Communist 
or  saboteur  under  every  bed.  Should  our 
statute  books  be  cleansed  of  every  sem- 
blance of  detention  camps?  Yes.  The  very 
term  is  as  obnoxious  as  an  alligator.  Does 
the  detention  camp  provision  violate  the 
Constitution?  It  certainly  does  in  many 
respects.  The  fifth  amendment  is  violated 
since  there  can  be  imprisonment  not  as 
a  penalty  for  the  commission  of  an  of- 
fense but  upon  the  mere  suspicion  that 
an  offense  may  occur  in  the  future.  It  is 
offensive  also  from  the  constitutional 
viewpoint  that  the  detention  Is  permitted 
without  bail  even  though  no  offense  has 
been  committed  or  even  charged. 

Does  the  Ichord  substitute  provide  for 
the  retention  of  detention  camps?  Yes.  It 
ii  indeed,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  monu- 
ment of  repression.  The  detention  camp 
provision  was  made  law  in  1950,  some 
21  years  ago.  The  provision  was  never 
used.  Only  a  foolhardy  President  would 
have  used  his  power  to  set  up  such  a 
disgraceful  institution. 

Who  supports  the  elimination  of  the 
detention  camp  provisions?  There  are 
157  cosponsors.  The  group  is  bipartisan 
in  nature.  Repeal  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  has  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration. There  is  the  emphatic  objection 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  de- 
tention camps,  and  the  Senate  has  also, 


in  the  91st  Congress,  passed  a  bill  elim- 
inating the  E>etention  Act. 

Who  supports  the  retention  of  deten- 
tion camps?  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  and 
several  members  of  his  committee.  How- 
ever, he  seeks  to  make  the  retention  sub- 
stitute more  palatable  by  sugar  coating  it 
with  some  procedural  changes.  However, 
there  is  an  old  saying  that  you  cannot 
make  a  purse  of  silk  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 
You  might  be  able  to  put  a  dog's  tail  in 
a  mold,  but  you  cannot  make  the  dog's 
tail  straight.  Try  as  hard  and  as  sincere- 
ly as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will — 
and  he  is  sincere — he  cannot  remove  the 
evil  out  of  the  substitute.  He  can  change 
the  label,  but  he  cannot  change  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
again. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
eloquence  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 

in  the  well,  and  I  want 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  gentleman- 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  that  I  am  Just  as 
much  opposed  to  detention  camps  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is.  However,  has 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  had  the  op- 
portunity to  check  the  bill  which  the 
gentleman  introduced  in  1960  and  which 
is  much  more  harsh  than  title  n? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Conditions  and  circimi- 
stances  alter  cases.  And,  in  those  days 
we  were  faced  with  matters  that  would 
be  deemed  entirely  alien  today. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But.  my  friend,  that  is 
exactly  the  point. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Consistency  is  the  hob- 
goblin of  fools. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  that  I  always  try  to  be 
consistent.  I  may  not  be  consistent  but  I 
endeavor  to  be  consistent.  I  do  disagree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  CELJ.£R.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  record  will 
show  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  led 
the  fight  in  the  House  against  the  enact- 
ment of  title  n.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  labeled  title  n  as  being  "vicious" 
and  "dictatorial."  He  led  the  fight  against 
the  enactment  of  title  n. 

Mr.  CELLER.  You  know,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  for 
making  that  statement.  Sometimes  one 
forgets.  You  know  there  are  some  qualms 
of  old  age  and  I  suffer  from  some  of 
those  qualms.  There  are  three  qualms  of 
life.  First  is  the  lapse  of  memory,  and 
now  I  cannot  remember  the  other  two. 
[Applause,  laughter.] 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  applaud  the 

gentleman  In  the  well 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  Hawsdl  reminded  me  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  what  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri is  proposing. 

So,  I  want  to  close,  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  by  ask- 
ing, "Are  we  not  already  adequately  pro- 
tected against  the  sappers  and  miners  of 
our  national  security?" 


I  would  say  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  testified  beyond  peradventure  of 
doubt  that  we  su-e  fully  covered  agtilnst 
espionage  and  sabotage  and  treason  and 
the  like  and  that  there  is  no  need  what- 
soever for  the  detention  camp  provision. 

Madam  Chairman,  great  harm  and 
havoc  can  result  from  a  long  unused 
provision  providing  for  detention  camps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  detention  camp 
provision  is  like  a  carbimcle  or  canker 
on  the  body  politic  and  must  be  removed. 

Second,  there  is  manifest  fear,  espe- 
cially among  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties that  the  detention  camps  may  be 
used  against  them.  Shivers  run  down  the 
spines  of  these  people  at  the  very  thought 
of  detention  camps.  They  fear  that  some 
beknighted  one  might  issue  an  order 
establishing  detention  ctmips  and  that 
they  might  find  themseves  detainees  be- 
hind barbed  wire. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  to  endorse 
and  support  the  cogent  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  BIas- 
TENMETER)  and  to  urgc  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  H.R.  234,  as  amended, 
and  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

This  long-overdue  measure  would  re- 
peal the  Emergency  Detention  Act — 
title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950 — and  would  forbid  the  imprison- 
ment or  detention  of  citizens  by  the 
United  States,  except  pursuant  to  legis- 
lative authority  and  due  process. 

The  Detention  Act  was  passed  over 
President  Truman's  veto  in  1950,  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war.  I 
share  the  view  of  the  more  than  159  co- 
sponsors  of  repeal.  Although  the  Deten- 
tion Act  has  never  been  used,  it  provokes 
fear  Eind  distrust,  violates  the  civil  rights 
of  citizens,  and  serves  no  useful  govern- 
mental function.  It  belies  our  much 
vaunted  freedom.  It  is  as  loathsome  as 
a  hangman's  rope  to  the  convict.  The  act 
should  be  repealed  outright.  Its  mere 
continued  existence  creates  a  nagging 
anxiety  among  minority  groups  of  citi- 
zens, lest  the  Government  repeat  the 
tragic  error  of  the  detention  of  thousands 
of  Japanese  Americans  ai  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II.  True,  this  was  before 
title  II  but  the  evil  prevailed. 

Grave  constitutional  questions  raised 
by  the  Detention  Act  have  been  well 
stated  by  Justice  Goldberg,  testifying  be- 
fore the  Internal  Security  Committee, 
when  he  said : 

The  law  is  unconstitutional,  unnecessary, 
and  Imprudent.  There  Is  hardly  a  sentence 
contained  In  the  statute  which  can  pass  con- 
BtltuUonal  muster.  Ttxe  tragedy  which  might 
result  from  failure  to  repeal  this  legislation 
Is  that  In  order  to  establish  the  act's  In- 
validity, large  numbers  of  Americans  could 
be  Incarcerated  for  months  and  even  years 
while  the  legislation  Is  tested  In  the  courts. 
Its  very  existence  has  caused  needless  con- 
troversy and  fear.  Hearings  on  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  19S0  (title  11 
of  the  Internal  SecuHty  Act  of  1950).  91st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  at  2936   (1970). 

To  recapitulate:  If  the  President 
should  decide  that  "insurrection — in  aid 
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of  a  foreign  enemy"  Is  taking  place,  then 
detention  could  be  In  order  if  there  is 
"reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  a  per- 
son will"  either  commit  or  conspire  to 
commit  certain  crimes.  The  act  does  not 
require  that  any  law  shall  have  been 
violated;  it  provides  no  trial  before  a 
judge  or  jury;  it  aJTords  no  paid  counsel; 
it  offers  no  presumption  of  innocence.  A 
person  could  be  detained  for  48  hours 
without  a  hearing.  The  Oovemment 
could.  In  its  own  discretion,  refuse  to 
reveal  evidence  that  might  jeopardize  the 
secrecy  of  its  informants. 

This  lack  of  procedural  safeguards 
makes  it  clear  why  the  existence  of  the 
Detention  Act  constitutes  a  hostile  provo- 
cation to  members  of  minorities.  It  has 
naught  to  do  with  the  present  campaign 
against  crime.  Nor  is  it  in  the  interest 
of  law  and  order. 

I  recognize  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, in  his  bill  H JR.  820,  has  attempted 
to  save  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  by 
eliminating  some  of  its  most  glaring 
faults.  That  is  like  trying  to  cure  a  cancer 
with  a  bandald.  This  well-intentioned 
effort  would  provide  for  congressional 
determination  of  the  existence  of  an 
emergency,  would  prohibit  racial  or  eth- 
nic discrimination  in  detentions,  would 
provide  counsel  and  compensation  of 
coimsel  where  needed,  and  would  elim- 
inate mere  knowledge  of  subversion  as 
a  ground  for  detention.  But  the  deten- 
tion camp  would  remsdn. 

These  proposals,  however  well  intend- 
ed, cannot  prevent  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  from  serving  as  an  abhor- 
rent symbol  smd  reminder  of  totalitarian 
absolutism.  To  attempt  to  dress  it  up 
with  the  habilimoits  of  respectability  Is 
like  asserting  that  one  can  make  a  piece 
of  silk  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 

The  Department  of  Justice  which, 
after  all,  has  substantial  operating  re- 
sponsibility for  national  security,  has 
imequivocally  recommended  the  repeal 
of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act.  It  has 
formally  stated  that  the  amendments  to 
the  act  contained  in  Chairman  Ichord's 
bill,  HH.  820,  do  not  alter  the  Depart- 
ment's opinion  that  the  Detention  Act 
should  be  repealed. 

With  this  I  emphatically  agree.  The 
Ichord  amendment  should  be  cast  into 
limbo.  H.R.  234  should  be  enacted  with- 
out further  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  (Mr.  Wh-liams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  820  as  a  substitute 
for  H.R.  234.  I  am  motivated  by  three 
considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  concern  for  the  protection  of 
Individual  rights  and  civil  liberties.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  people  of  this  Nation 
unprotected  by  duly  constituted  author- 
ity as  some  of  them  were  in  1942  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  exer- 
cised arbitrary  and  capricious  powers  to 
incarcerate  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. Such  an  injustice  must  never 
again  be  permitted  to  happen.  HJl.  820 
would  clearly  and  firmly  prevent  deten- 
tion of  any  person  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 


In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  President's  hands  tied  by  the 
language  of  the  Kastenmeier  subcommit- 
tee proposal  which  would  require  an  act 
of  Congress  before  any  likely  subversive 
or  would-be  safcxjteur  could  be  detained. 
Why  lock  the  bam  door  after  the  horse 
has  escaped? 

Certainly,  we  cannot  expect  a  Chief 
Executive  to  await  congressional  action 
once  the  Nation  is  imder  attack.  To  adopt 
HJl.  234  with  the  Kastenmeier  subcom- 
mittee amendment  would  represent  an 
arrogant  invasion  of  the  emergency 
powers  of  the  President.  It  would  also 
raise  the  question  of  the  legality  of  de- 
tention for  any  reason  imder  the  whole 
body  of  our  laws,  not  just  U.S.  18  of  the 
Criminal  Code. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  the  prin- 
cipal opposition  to  title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  has  been,  and  is 
still,  generated  by  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S-A.  CPUSA  has  waged  a  concerted 
campaign  against  the  act  from  the  time 
of  its  passage  to  the  present  day. 

As  far  l>ack  as  1952,  a  freelance  writer 
named  Charles  R.  Allen,  Jr..  wrote  about 
title  n  and  in  one  article,  published  by 
the  New  Statesman,  he  entitled  his  cri- 
tique of  detention  centers  established 
under  the  act  as  "concentration  camps 
in  the  UJS-A."  This  was  promptly  re- 
printed in  Communist  journals  through- 
out the  world,  ultimately  appearing  in 
40  different  languages  although  It  re- 
ceived scant  notice  in  the  United  States. 

On  Jime  5,  1961.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  agreed  with  a  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  finding  that  CPUSA 
was,  in  fact,  an  instrument  of  world 
Communist  Party  headquarters  in  Mos- 
cow and  that  CPUSA  was  "a  disciplined 
organization  operating  *  •  *  under  Soviet 
Union  control  with  the  purpose  of  in- 
stalling a  Soviet-style  dictatorship  in  the 
United  States." 

By  June  6.  Moscow  radio  was  beaming 
a  propaganda  barrage  against  the 
Court's  decision  and  against  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act.  On  June  11.  1961, 
CPUSA's  general  secretary,  Gus  Hall, 
issued  a  blistering  statement,  leading  to 
an  armouncement  1  week  later  that 
Communists  must  conduct  a  "massive 
educational  campaign"  against  title  2. 
Statements  indicated  CPUSA  members 
considered  themselves  the  most  likely 
target  of  title  2  if  any  of  the  three  con- 
ditions precedent  for  Invoking  the  act 
occurred. 

Through  that  summer  and  into  early 
fall.  Communist  propaganda  organs  beat 
the  drimis  for  a  late  September  rally  in 
New  York  City  where  a  so-called  na- 
tional assembly  for  democratic  rights 
would  be  held  to  coordinate  the  drive 
against  title  2.  The  rally  was  dom- 
inated by  CPUSA  leaders  who  lost  little 
time  in  creating  a  Red  "front"  to  be 
known  as  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Liberties.  CCCL  was  to  be 
directed  by  Miriam  Priedlander.  The  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  has 
Identified  Miss  Priedlander  as  both  an 
organizer  and  paid  agent  of  CPUSA  and 
as  a  member  of  the  party's  national  com- 
mittee. 

Since  that  time,  CCCL  has  published 
an  updated  version  of  the  Allen  article 


which  they  called  "Concentration  Camps 
U.S.A."  and  carried  on  an  effective  lob- 
bying program  to  distort  the  actual  pro- 
visions of  title  2  in  order  to  upset  and 
confuse  minority  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation with  alarmist  propaganda. 

Many  well  meaning  and  sincerely  mo- 
tivated citizens  have  been  persuaded  to 
beheve  Communist  charges  without  real- 
izing the  speciousness  of  them.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  climate  of  public  opinion  is  not 
conducive  to  any  security  legislation 
and  the  cry  for  repeal  of  title  2  is 
louder  than  reason.  Mark  my  word,  if 
H.R.  820  is  not  adopted  and  if  H.R.  234 
does  pass,  the  CPUSA  will  celebrate  the 
greatest  single  victory  achieved  by  that 
party  in  America  since  its  inception. 

I  shall  try  to  see  that  reason  does — in 
truth — prevail  by  voting  for  the  Ichord- 
Ashbrook-Scherle  biU,  H.R.  820— as  op- 
posed to  the  Kastenmeier  subcommit- 
tee legislation,  H.R.  234 — and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  statement  that 
I  believe  should  be  corrected. 

The  most  ardent  opponents  in  the  Sen- 
ate, when  title  n  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Intemsd  Security  Act 
of  1950,  were  Senator  Karl  Mundt  and 
Senator  Pat  McCarran. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  believe  that  anything  that 
I  have  said  woiald  dispute  that  very  fact.  I 
do  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  prin- 
cipal opposition  has  come  from  the 
sources  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlemtm  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  criti- 
cizes provisions  of  H.R.  234  because  It  re- 
quires an  act  of  Congress  before  tbe  whole 
detention  machinery  can  go  into  play. 

Is  it  not  true  that  President  Roosevelt 
after  Pearl  Harbor  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing imtil  the  following  morning  when 
the  Congress  declared  war? 

Why  does  the  gentleman  fear  a  re- 
quirement that  before  this  huge  machin- 
ery will  come  into  play  that  the  Con- 
gress must  first  approve  it.  When  we  have 
a  declaration  of  war — and  this  bill — this 
bill  requires  that  there  must  be  a  declara- 
tion of  war  as  one  of  the  three  instances 
in  which  this  biU  can  become  effective. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  answer  his  question  now? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  please  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thiiik  you  are  using 
a  very  poor  analogy.  Any  time  that  this 
country  is  blatantly  attacked  as  it  was  on 
December  7.  1941.  I  think  this  Congress 
is  going  to  respond  very  quickly  with  a 
declaration  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  the  time  to  work  out  anything  as 
adequate  as  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  has  proven  to  be. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Your  logic  totally  es- 
capes me. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  What 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  have 
us  do  would  be  to  work  out  libertarian 
provisions  at  a  time  when  we  are  sub- 
jected to  the  emotions  and  hysteria  of 
war.  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  back  In  1942  there  were 
Incidents  of  Negro  people  attacking 
Chinese,  thinking  they  were  Japanese. 
Again  I  say.  Chief  Justice  Warren — and 
you  are  not  going  to  question  his  liber- 
tarian credentials. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Do  you  want  to  bet? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
was  the  one  who  was  hollering  the  loud- 
est for  the  picking  up  of  all  the  Jap- 
anese, as  well  as  Walter  Lippmann. 

But  I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting one  statement  which  has  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wn,- 
LiAus)  has  expired. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri    (Mr. 

ICHORD) . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  proponents  of  H.R. 
234  talk  about  this  terrible  bill  which 
President  Truman  vetoed,  and  which  the 
Congress  passed  over  his  veto  under  the 
emotions  and  hysteria  of  the  period  of 
the  Korean  War. 

I  want  to  read  this.  I  have  the  record 
here  from  that  veto  message.  Listen  to 
what  President  Harry  Tniman  had  to 
say: 

It  may  be  that  legislation  of  tbls  type 
should  be  on  the  statute  t>ooks,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  9540  would  very  probably 
prove  Ineffective  to  achieve  the  objectives 
sought,  since  they  would  not  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  under  our  legal 
system,  to  detain  a  man  not  charged  with  a 
crime  would  raise  serious  constitutional 
questions  unless  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
were  sxispended. 

The  objections  of  Harry  S.  Truman 
to  the  bill  went  to  title  I,  not  to  title  II. 
He  wanted  to  go  so  far  as  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  talks 
about  the  right  of  jury  trial  and  due 
process.  But  here  Harry  Tnmian  would 
want  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus. We  do  not  do  that  In  HJl.  820.  We 
retain  the  right  of  the  writ  which  is  a 
most  sacred  American  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  indicated 
that  the  principal  advocate  for  the  re- 
peal of  title  n  was  the  Communist  Par- 
ty of  the  United  States.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  by  that  statement  that 
the  157  Members  who  have  cosponsored 
the  repeal  of  title  n  and  the  scores  of 
organizations  that  favor  its  repeal  are 
dupes  of  the  Communist  Party? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No,  I  do  not.  and  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  said  the  principal  opposition  to 


title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  has  come  from  the  Communist  Par- 
ty, and  the  reason  for  their  opposition 
Is  that  they  believe  that  title  n  could 
be  appUed  to  them  if  we  ever  entered 
Into  a  war  with  Russia  and  they  h&d 
a  very  fine  plan  to  sabotage  already  set 
up  to  be  carried  out  within  a  matter  of 
24  to  36  hours. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  organizations,  the  ethnic  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  are  opposed  as  well 
to  title  n  and  are  in  favor  of  its  repeal 
because  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  and  what  may  happen  again  in  the 
future  unless  title  n  is  repealed.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  my  remarks  I 
clearly  stated  that  it  has  been  Com- 
munist propaganda  that  has  caused  this 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  minority  group, 
alarmist  propaganda,  and  I  stay  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  one  point  that  has 
been  discussed  in  this  debate  concern- 
ing the  provision  on  page  2  beginning  at 
line  13  of  HJl.  234.  The  provision  here 
simply  says,  as  it  should  say,  that — 

No  citizen  sliaU  be  Imprisoned  or  otber- 
wlse  detained  by  the  United  States  except 
pursuant  to  an  Act  ol  Congress. 

You  have  got  to  have  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  detain,  and  the  act  of  Congress 
must  authorize  detention,  as  I  read  that 
language.  I  did  not  imderstand  my  friend 
from  Ohio  to  so  read  it,  but  I  think  that 
is  clearly  what  my  friend  from  Mis- 
souri believes  it  to  mean,  and  I  beUeve 
it  means  what  it  says.  There  may  be  no 
detention  unless  detention  is  authorized 
by  statute. 

Let  me  proceed  for  a  minute  to  the 
provisions  of  the  other  bill,  H.R.  820. 
What  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
would  do  is  to  provide  a  kind  of  process 
before  a  board  which  detains  without 
tried.  Title  II  permits  detention  without 
trial.  A  man  is  not  foimd  guilty  of  any- 
thing, but,  under  title  II,  if  there  is 
merely  a  probability  that  he  belongs  to  a 
class  of  persons  that  might  be  dangerous, 
he  may  be  detained. 

I  submit  to  you  that  there  is  nothing 
In  the  provisions  of  the  bill  before  this 
House,  H.R.  234,  that  would  prevent  some 
subsequent  passage  of  a  new  title  n,  re- 
vised with  Mr.  Ichord's  perfections  and 
with  his  due  process  attached,  if  such  a 
situation  should  become  necessary. 

Certainly  today  we  should  not  author- 
ize, under  the  facts  that  we  have  before 
us,  the  roimding  up  and  detention  of 
persons  merely  because  they  belong  to  a 
group  which  has  come  under  public 
suspicion. 

I  am  of  German  ethnic  origin.  My  peo- 
ple have  lived  in  Texas  for  five  genera- 
tions. But  in  the  First  World  War  there 
were  some  doctors  who  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  my  father,  a  doctor  whose 
grandfather  had  fought  in  the  battle  of 
San  Jacinto  and  whose  f atlier  had  fought 
in  Hood's  brigade,  to  examine  persons  for 


the  draft  because  we  bear  a  German 
name. 

We  made  a  mistake  about  German 
Americans  then.  In  the  Second  World 
War  we  had  our  Eisenhowers  aixd  our 
Kimmels,  and  the  German  ethnic  group 
was  not  suspect,  but  the  Nisei  were  sus- 
pect In  exactly  the  same  way  that  persons 
of  German  descent  had  been  in  the  First 
World  War. 

In  the  next  war,  who  will  it  be?  Per- 
haps it  will  be  persons  of  Slavic  extrac- 
tion. Let  men  be  judged  by  their  actions, 
and  let  their  actions  be  considered  imder 
due  process  of  law.  Let  no  man  be  incar- 
cerated upon  the  basis  of  suspicion  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  advise  Members  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  and  the  gentteman  from 
Wisconsin  have  22  minutes  remaining 
each,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
17  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man fnHn  Ohio  has  10  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
care  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  I  defer, 
if  I  may,  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mieva)  . 

Mr.  MTKVA.  Madam  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  believe 
perhaps  the  first  extraneous  fact  which 
ought  to  be  cleared  up  is  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Missouri,  In 
his  zeal  to  take  care  of  the  opposition, 
killed  off  a  constituent  of  mine.  I  want 
to  assure  all  the  friends  of  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las that  he  is  alive  and  weU.  He  may  be 
an  erstwhile  Senator,  but  he  is  a  very 
much  alive  citizen. 

I  will  emulate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  tell  him  that  I  will  yield 
to  him  later.  I  will  be  glswl  to  yield  to 
him  on  his  own  time,  if  he  would  care 
to  yield  time,  or  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
later. 

Let  me  say  that,  after  all  the  discus- 
sion about  the  two  bills,  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  really  three  kinds  of  situations 
we  are  talking  about. 

If  any  statute  of  the  Congress  now  or 
hereafter  authorizes  the  detention  of  a 
person,  nothing  in  the  House  bill  before 
this  committee  in  £iny  way  interferes 
with  that  detention — nothing  in  the 
House  bill  that  is  before  this  committee 
interferes  with  that  detention. 

If  there  is  any  inherent  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  either 
as  the  Chief  Executive  or  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  authorize  the  deten- 
tion of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
nothing  In  the  House  bill  that  Is  cur- 
rently before  this  Committee  interferes 
with  that  power,  because  obviously  no  act 
of  Congress  can  derogate  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  a  President. 

So  that  leaves,  really,  a  third  kind  of 
detention,  which  is  what  the  Judiciary 
Committee  bill  Is  aimed  at,  and  it  Is  the 
kind  of  detention,  I  might  add,  I  have 
heard  nobody  on  this  floor,  includiag  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  defend;  namely,  the  kind 
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of  detention  to  which  the  Japanese 
Americans  were  subjected  in  1942. 

The  so-called  Railsbadc  amendment 
specifically  would  prechide  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  causing  that 
kind  of  detention,  from  authorizing  that 
kind  of  detention  without  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

So  really  what  we  are  left  with  are 
those  who  feel  that  the  President  or 
somebody  else,  some  unnamed  executive 
member,  ought  to  have  the  power  to  de- 
tain people  without  an  act  of  Congress 
and  without  there  being  any  inherent 
emergency  power  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  guess  they  are  opposed  to 
the  repwd  of  the  Detention  Camp  Act 
and  want  to  keep  it  on  the  books. 

They  ought  to  vote  "No"  on  the  House 
bill.  Howe^r.  if  you  do  not  believe  in 
the  detention  of  the  Japanese  Americans 
and  if  you  do  not  believe  in  some  kind  of 
wholesale  mass  roundup  without  sanc- 
tion of  law.  then  you  ought  to  be  for 
the  House  bill.  Certainly  you  ought  not 
to  be  for  the  substitute,  the  ersatz  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  of  the  House,  because 
what  that  bill  says  is  we  are  going  to 
allow  some  detentions  so  long  as  they 
are  not  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  TTiey  can  be  on  any  other  matter 
or  on  any  other  extraneous  btisis  so  long 
as  they  are  not  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  So,  presumably,  if  we  hark 
back  to  1942  and  if  the  military  com- 
mander who  picked  up  all  of  the  Japa- 
nese Americans  also  had  picked  up  a  few 
German  Americans  at  the  same  time, 
then  under  the  substitute,  that  would  be 
legal. 

It  seems  to  me  with  all  of  the  discus- 
sion about  what  the  cases  did  say  and  did 
not  say,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
never  did  authorize  the  detention  of  Jap- 
anese Americans  in  1942.  Portimately 
or  unfortunately,  they  very  carefully 
evaded  that  question  as  they  went  Into 
other  problems  of  constitutional  law. 

But  I  certainly  know  of  nobody  in  this 
Congress  who  is  prepared  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  allow  detention  without  some 
sanction  either  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
statute.  If  that  is  so,  then  you  ought  to 
vote  for  the  House  bUl. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  WUl  the  gentieman 
jield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  it  not  true  under 
existing  law,  if  you  look  at  page  9  of 
the  committee  report,  besides  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress,  the  other 
two  instances  in  which  the  President  may 
invoke  all  of  the  powers  spelled  out  in 
the  existing  act  are  Invasion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  o;-  its  pos- 
sessions, which  means  that  Guam  or  the 
Aleutisms  or  some  other  possessions  9,000 
miles  away,  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  invaded  and  then  the 
President  may  invoke  this  law?  Further- 
more, it  says  that  he  may  invoke  the  law 
in  cases  of  insurrection  in  the  United 
States  by  foreign  enemies.  The  burning 
of  five  buses  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  might 
conceivably  also  constitute  a  case  of  in- 
surrection. So  you  are  giving  the  Presi- 
dent very  broad  powers  here  to  invoke 
aU  of  the  machinery  of  this  detention 


simply  because  of  the  provisions.  What 
we  say  is,  if  you  are  going  to  give  the 
President  the  right  to  detain  people  and 
arrest  them,  then  let  the  Congress  at 
least  speak  out  on  it.  That  makes  sense 
to  me. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  may  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  that  is  exactly  our 
position  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
the  confidence  in  the  Congress  that  he 
said  he  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
marks, then  what  is  his  concern  about 
leaving  It  to  the  determination  of  the 
Congress  to  sanction  the  arrest  and  de- 
tention of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  what  HR.  234  calls  for? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
clarify  this  point  for  me?  As  I  read 
title  n,  after  the  President  has  recog- 
nized the  emergency  described  in  the  bill, 
it  gives  authority  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  issue  an  order  in  which  a  man  is 
placed  In  a  detention  camp  without  being 
charged  with  a  crime  or  convicted  of 
one  and  then  gives  the  person  detained 
the  right  to  judicial  review  before  a 
board  which  may  determine  whether  or 
not  he  had  a  right  not  to  be  picked  up 
and  detained.  It  seems  to  me  this  does  not 
go  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  Is  in  fact  guilty  of  a  subversive  act. 
It  goes  to  the  validity  of  the  order. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  Is  exactly  correct. 
The  board  would  have  nothing  to  do  as 
far  as  the  gentleman's  guilt  or  innocence 
is  concerned.  They  could  only  ask  him 
whether  he  wanted  to  be  hanged  or 
drawn  and  quartered. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Therefore,  H.R.  820 
only  gives  the  accused  person  the  right 
to  counsel  and  the  right  to  further  try 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  order. 
It  does  not  give  him  a  right  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois said  nothing  insofar  as  his  rhetoric 
Is  concerned  with  which  I  adamantly  dis- 
agree. 

I  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois fMr.  PUCINSKI)  when  he  says  that 
the  Congress  Is  retaining  no  control,  par- 
ticularly in  the  third  condition  under 
which  the  President  can  Invoke  this 
power. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  a  present  power  at  all. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  future  power  that 


is  predicated  upon  the  happening  of  one 
of  three  or  even  four  conditions. 

First,  a  declaration  of  war. 

Second,  an  invasion  of  the  United 
States. 

Third,  insurrection  within  the  United 
States  in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

In  H  Jl.  820,  because  that  is  ambiguous 
I  have  retained  the  power  of  Congress 
to  authorize  the  President  to  have  the 
power.  The  Congress,  of  course,  would 
have  the  power  anyway  to  repeal  or 
amend  the  act  at  any  time. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Is  the  gentleman  maintaining 
that  title  II  is  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  No;  I  am  not.  I  am  main- 
taining that  title  n  is  an  unwarranted 
delegation  of  unnecessary  power  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  a  time 
and  under  circumstances  where  the  deci- 
sion to  do  so  is  unnecessary. 

We  would  prefer  to  exercise  the  kind 
of  confidence  in  the  Congress  that  the 
gentleman  stated  he  had,  and  leave  it  to 
the  Congress  to  judge  under  what  cir- 
cumstances an  American  citizen  should 
be  detained. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  have  more  con- 
fidence. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  in  the  Congress  drafting 
a  measure  that  will  protect  the  liberties 
of  the  individual  citizens  a  lot  more  in 
a  period  of  peacetime  than  I  would  dur- 
ing a  period  of  hysteria  and  the  emotions 
of  war.  We  should  not  wait  until  there  Is 
a  declaration  of  war  or  an  invasion  of  the 
United  States  and  then  legislate  under 
the  resulting  emotions  and  hysteria 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUlnois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league, if  I  can  paraphrase  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  PoFF) ,  if  there  is  a  law  on  the 
books  that  is  unnecessary,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  repealed. 

As  I  read  through  every  page  of  the 
hearings  of  the  witnesses  that  came  be- 
fore the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri's  committee 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Did  the  gentleman  read 
all  1,000  pages? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  All  of  them.  Most  of  your 
pages,  I  might  add,  were  in  opposition  to 
the  gentleman's  position;  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  that  the  best  that 
could  be  said  for  title  IT  or  your  substi- 
tute for  it,  was  that  It  was  unnecessary, 
and  that  means  it  is  necessary  to  repeal 

It. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Did  the  gentleman  read 
the  statement  of  Professor  Frederick 
Wiener  whom  Justice  Douglas  recognizes 
as  the  foremost  authority  in  the  Nation 
on  this  question ;  did  the  gentleman  read 
his  statement  in  Its  entirety? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Yes;  and  I  think  it  is  the 
same  Frederick  Wiener  that  some  of  us 
recognize  in  some  other  context  as  well. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  is  he  maintaining 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  supports 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  ? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Notwithstanding  the 
blandishments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
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very  carefully  refused  to  oppose  it.  They 
requested  such  an  amendment  initially 
because  they  were  opposed  to  the  bill  in 
its  original  form  before  the  committee 
because  of  its  overbreadth. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  by  some 
opponents  of  H.R.  234  to  argue  that  by 
repealing  the  Emergency  Detention  Act, 
Congress  would  somehow  be  cutting  back 
or  undercutting  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  act  in  an  emergency. 

Repealing  title  II  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  would  do  no  such  thing.  This  is 
a  patently  si>ecious  position  which  should 
neither  serve  as  a  shield  for  those  who 
favor  retention  of  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  for  otlier  reasons,  nor  as  an 
obstacle  for  those  who  would  otherwise 
favor  repeal  of  this  odious  law. 

The  issue  of  the  extent  of  the  Federal 
Government's  power  to  undertake  ex- 
traordinary measures  in  times  of  war  or 
of  national  emergency  has  been  debated 
vigorously  since  the  early  days  of  the 
llepublic.  but  the  repeal  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  will  neither  add  to 
nor  detract  from  whatever  emergency 
powers  exist  at  present  in  the  Congress 
01'  ths  President. 

Let  me  first  dispose  of  the  slrawman. 
It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  better  protected  by  continuing 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  than  by 
repealing  it.  The  allegation  is  that  by 
repealing  the  statute.  Congress  would 
leave  the  President  with  untrammeled 
authority  to  take  emergency  measures 
■vithout  the  restraining  guidelines  set  out 
in  the  statute.  But  a  more  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  of  Congress  and 
the  President's  respective  powers  in  this 
area  makes  it  clear  that  repeal  of  title 
II  will  in  no  way  affect  whatever  in- 
herent power  the  Executive  may  enjoy. 

As  the  war  powers  issue  is  framed  in 
court  cases  arising  from  the  Civil  War, 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  two  World  Wars, 
there  are  two  basic  questions  involving 
war  powers  and  the  Constitution.  First, 
what  extraordinary  powers  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  claim  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency;  and  second,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  one  is  willing  to  grant  that 
some  such  additional  powers  are  avail- 
able, who  is  entitled  to  exercise  which 
ones — what  can  the  President  do  on  his 
own  authority,  and  what  actions  must 
first  be  authorized  by  Congress? 

There  are  three  possible  positions  one 
can  take,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  three 
are  represented  to  some  extent  in  this 
chamber  today.  The  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  none  of  these  three  po- 
siticns  on  the  war  powers  issue  requires 
or  even  justifies  voting  against  repeal  of 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act. 

The  first  position  would  be  that  of 
those  who  maintain  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  additional  powers  in 
times  of  war  or  insurrection,  except  as 
specifically  provided  in  the  Constitution, 
or  as  necessary  in  order  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  The  clearest  example  is 
found  in  Article  I,  Section  9  of  the  Con- 
stitution, wherein  Congress  is  prohib- 
ited from  suspending  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  "unless  when  in 
cases  of  rebellion  or  Invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  it."  The  strongest 


judicial  exposition  ot  this  view  of  the 
war  powers  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan, 
decided  in  1866.  MiUigan  was  tried  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  by  a  military  tribunal, 
and  was  sentenced  to  death  after  being 
convicted  of  conspiring  to  release  and 
arm  some  rebel  prisoners  in  Indiana.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  the  trial  and  the 
conviction  unconstitutional.  Neither  in 
war  nor  in  peace,  said  the  Court,  does 
either  Congress  or  the  President  have  the 
right  to  discard  the  Constitution.  In  a 
much  quoted  opinion.  Justice  Davis 
wrote: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war 
and  in  peace  ...  No  doctrine,  involving  more 
pernicious  consequences,  was  ever  Invented 
by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any  of  it«  provi- 
sions can  be  suspended  during  any  of  the 
great  exigencies  of  government  .  .  .  The 
theory  of  necessity  on  which  (such  a  doc- 
trine i  is  based  is  false:  for  the  government, 
within  the  Constitution,  has  all  the  powers 
granted  to  it  which  are  necessary  to  preserve 
its  existence. 

The  Court  went  on  to  say  that  martial 
law  cannot  be  justified  so  long  as  the 
civU  courts  are  open  and  functioning. 
In  other  words,  if  Milligan  committed 
an  offense  against  the  Government,  he 
must  be  tried  in  a  civilian  court  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution,  unless 
the  normal  order  had  broken  down  to 
the  point  where  the  civil  administration 
was  no  longer  functioning. 

Those  who  adhere  closely  to  the  posi- 
tion I  have  just  described  would  prob- 
ably argue  that  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  is  unconstitutional.  They  would 
not  be  concerned  about  whether  repeal 
of  title  II  frees  or  constricts  the  so-called 
inherent  powers  of  the  Executive,  for 
they  would  probably  deny  that  the  Con- 
stitution provides  any  such  inherent 
powers.  Whether  Congress  presumed  to 
speak  on  the  subject  or  not  would  be 
irrelevant  to  them. 

The  next  group  of  opinion  would  hold 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  have 
certain  emergency  powers  which  can  be 
exercised  if  necessary  for  self-preserva- 
tion. Some  in  this  group  would  give  ex- 
tensive latitude  to  the  President  to  exer- 
cise .=;uch  war  powers,  finding  the  justifi- 
cation in  his  position  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as  in 
his  sworn  duty  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  preserve  the  Republic.  Once 
again,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  proponents 
of  this  view  could  consistently  oppose 
H.R.  234  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
undercut  the  President's  ability  to  act 
in  an  emergency.  After  all.  if  the  Presi- 
dent's war  powers  are  inherent,  he  must 
have  the  right  to  exercise  them  without 
regard  to  congressional  action.  Arguably, 
any  statute  which  impeded  his  ability  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  Republic  from 
imminent  harm  could  be  suspended  from 
operation.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  talk  of  Congress  Umiting  or  undercut- 
ting an  inherent  power  given  by  the 
Constitution  or  some  higher  authority. 

The  last  group  consists  of  those  who 
agree  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  certain  extraordinary  powers  in  an 
emergency,  but  who  feel  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  Congress  the  responsi- 
bility for  authorizing  such  actions.  To 


the  proponents  of  this  view,  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  inherent  fKJwers — only  those 
powers  granted  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. With  respect  to  war  powers,  they 
would  see  the  President's  powers  as  re- 
stricted to  his  role  as  Commander  In 
Chief.  The  Supreme  Court  has  firmly  re- 
jected the  argument  that  the  role  of 
Commander  in  Chief  alone  invests  the 
President  with  extensive  prerogatives  to 
do  whatever  he  feels  is  necessary  in  time 
of  war,  specifically  in  the  Youngstown 
against  Sawyer  case  which  overturned 
President  Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel 
mills  during  the  Korean  conflict.  For 
those  of  this  persuasion,  the  argument 
about  the  residual  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent after  repeal  of  title  n  is  moot.  By 
repealing  the  statute,  Congress  would 
terminate  the  President's  abUity  to  in- 
carcerate people  whenever  he  determines 
that  an  emergency  exists.  It  would  be 
Congress  responsibility  to  restore  that 
power  to  the  President  if  necessary,  along 
with  whatever  other  emergency  powers 
he  might  require,  in  the  event  that  Con- 
gress found  a  state  of  emergency  to  exist. 
It  is  difficult  to  envision  a  situation  in 
which  the  President  would  need  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  authority  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  without  even  the  24  hours 
notice  which  would  be  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  act. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  of 
this  is  that,  historical  and  philosophical 
questions  aside,  the  repeal  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  which  is  proposed  in 
H.R.  234  would  have  no  measurable  effect 
on  the  war  ijowers  of  the  President, 
whatever  those  powers  are  deemed  to  be 
at  present. 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  I  would  like 
to  make  brief  mention  of  one  line  of 
argiunent  and  case  law  which  has  re- 
ceived much  misimderstanding.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  that  repeal  of 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  would 
leave  us  back  where  we  were  in  the  1940's 
when  President  Roosevelt  authorized  by 
Executive  order  severe  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  Americans  of  Japanese  ori- 
gin. It  is  not  true  that  the  constitutional- 
ity of  those  detention  camps  was  ever  up- 
held. In  the  Hirabayashi  case,  the  Court 
merely  held  that  the  curfew  order  which 
required  Japanese  Americans  to  remain 
in  their  homes  after  dark  was  not  im- 
constitutional.  In  the  Korematsu  case  the 
Court  dealt  only  with  the  Executive  order 
which  excluded  Japanese  Americans 
from  certain  areas  of  possible  military 
operation.  In  both  these  cases  the  Court 
studiously  avoided  reaching  the  issue  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  order  which 
authorized  the  mass  round  up  and  deten- 
tion of  thousands  of  Americans  whose 
only  crime  was  the  unpopularity  of  their 
national  origin.  Both  decisions  were 
clearly  influenced  by  two  important  fac- 
tors. Rrst,  the  traditional  reluctance  of 
the  Court  to  interfere  with  an  ongoing 
war  effort;  and  second,  the  critical  fact 
that  at  the  tune  of  those  decisions  the 
14th  amendment  guarantee  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  did  not  apply  to  the 
Federal  Government — only  to  the  State.<;. 
It  was  not  until  more  recently  that  the 
equal  protection  standard  has  been  ex- 
tended   to    the    Federal     Government 
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through  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment. 

What  Is  crystal  clear  is  that  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  must  be  repealed.  It 
stands  as  a  blot  on  our  history  as  a  free 
Nation.  Its  mere  continued  presence  on 
the  statute  books  is  an  affront  to  Jap- 
anese Americans,  and  lends  credence  to 
nmiors  and  fears  that  such  gestapo  tac- 
tics might  be  employed  again  in  the  fu- 
ture, perhaps  directed  this  time  at  black 
political  activists.  By  every  principle  on 
which  this  Nation  was  founded,  this  re- 
pugnant law  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Madam  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  234  as  a  cosponsor  of 
a  companion  bill.  This  legislation  would 
remove  the  evil  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  which  is  title  n  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 — 50 
U.S.C.  811-826.  It  would  then  amend  sec- 
tion 4001  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
emergency  detention  camps,  and  would 
provide  that  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  would  be  detained  or  imprisoned 
in  any  Federal  facility  except  a  penal 
or  correctional  institution  which  is  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  criminal  code  contained 
in  title  18.  It  would  thus  preclude  the 
administrative  establishment  of  concen- 
tration camps  and  abolish  penalties  con- 
nected with  such  detention  found  in 
Utle  5. 

The  present  Emergency  Detention 
Act  which  would  be  abolished  has  always 
raised  serious  constitutional  questions. 
This  act  presently  gives  the  President  or 
his  agent,  during  a  declared  "internal 
security  emergency,"  the  power  to  ap- 
prehend and  detain,  without  trial,  per- 
sons "if  there  Is  a  reasonable  groimd  to 
believe  that  such  a  person  will  engage  in 
or  probably  will  with  others  engage  in 
acts  cf  espionage  or  sabotage."  Thus  de- 
tention of  a  person  is  authorized  on  the 
basis  of  mere  suspicion  that  he  might 
commit  a  crime.  This  is  not  part  of  the 
American  system  of  justice  but  instead 
resembles  the  powers  often  misused  by 
autocratic  regimes. 

In  addition,  the  title  n  detention  camp 
legislation  raises  ominous  implications 
for  racial  and  ethnic  communities  which 
was  demonstrated  during  the  detention 
of  west  coast  Japanese  during  World 
War  n.  Over  100,000  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese descent  were  placed  in  camps  by 
a  determination  of  the  Government 
without  the  due  process  protections  of 
the  Constitution.  Many  of  these  citizens 
later  served  our  Nation  In ,  the  armed 
services  in  World  War  n.  This  should  be 
enough  to  tell  us  that  administrative  de- 
tention ^amps  should  be  repealed.  I  re- 
member those  Injustices  well  because  I 
was  in  high  school  at  the  time  and  one- 
third  of  my  high  school  class  was  sent  to 
detention  camps. 

There  is  the  fear  that  history  may  re- 


peat itself  unless  the  law  is  repealed. 
Many  of  our  citizens  who  fear  that  this 
law  may  be  directed  at  them  find  little 
comfort  tn  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of 
the  act  have  never  been  applied  and  that 
there  is  nothing  specifically  directed  to- 
wards persons  of  a  particular  race  or 
creed.  The  vague  wording  of  the  law  and 
the  thrust  of  the  concept  combined  with 
the  history  of  the  1940's  is  certainly 
enough  to  raise  suspicion  and  fear.  This 
is  unnecessary  and  should  be  changed. 

Beyond  the  fear  perpetuated  by  this 
act,  I  question  the  advisability  of  invest- 
ing such  power  in  the  ofHce  of  the  Presi- 
dent. If  a  real  threat  to  our  internal  se- 
curity should  arise,  it  should  be  passed 
on  first  by  the  legislative  branch  and 
then  administered  by  the  executive 
branch. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  support  among 
concerned  Americans  for  repeal  of  this 
act.  I  have  in  my  fUes  letters  from  more 
than  20  organizations  from  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent,  and  I 
have  also  received  resolutions  from  the 
Seattle  City  Council  and  the  King 
County  Council  both  urging  repeal.  In 
addition,  the  Asian  Coalition  for  Equality 
has  forwarded  to  me  petitions  containing 
more  than  7,000  signatures  in  support  of 
repealing  title  n. 

The  dangers  to  our  democracy  from  a 
law  which  provides  for  the  setting  up  of 
concentration  camps  and  internment  of 
citizens  without  the  right  to  trial  are  real 
and  we  should  not  leave  such  machinery 
in  existence.  I  believe  that  such  a  law  has 
no  place  in  our  country  and  I  urge  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  law  authorizing 
these  concentration  camps. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  have  newspaper 
editorials  or  radio  editorials  and  he  does 
not  include  extraneous  matter  in  the 
unammous-consent  request. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Absolutely  not.  It  is  Just 
the  remarks,  as  I  made  before  the  gentle- 
man ivhen  I  testified  on  my  own. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
mgton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  earlier 
in  the  debate  when  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  to 
yield,  I  was  unable  to  complete  the  point 
I  had  begim  to  make.  That  point  was 
based  upon  the  oppressive  policies  of  the 
existing  law.  The  evil  of  title  11  relates 
to  the  possibility  of  mass  arrests  based 
only  on  suspicion,  condemning  a  whole 
ethnic  group  for  no  reason  of  violation  of 
law  but  solely  because  of  membership  in 
the  group  in  the  same  way  that  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  were  con- 
demned and  detained  in  detention  camps 
during  World  War  II. 

History  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself — 
even  sordid  chapters  like  the  detention 


of  the  Jai)anese  Americans.  We  are  ap- 
palled now  by  the  attitude  revtaled  by 
General  DeWitt  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  in  1943  when  in  response  to  the 
question  asked  by  Congressman  Bates, 
the  following  interchange  took  place: 

Mr.    Bates    asked:    I   was    going   to   ask 

would  you  baae  your  determined  stand  on 
experience  as  a  result  of  sabotage  or  racial 
history  or  what  is  it? 

General  DeWitt.  I  first  of  all  base  it  on 
my  responsibility.  I  have  the  mission  ol  de- 
fending thla  coast  and  securing  vital  Instal- 
lations. The  danger  of  the  Japtmese  was,  and 
Is  now — if  they  are  permitted  to  come  back — 
espionage  and  sabotage.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  he  is  an  American  citizen, 
he  Is  still  a  Japanese.  American  citizenship 
does  not  necessarily  determine  loyalty. 

Mr.  Bates.  You  draw  a  distinction  then 
between  Japanese  and  Italians  and  Germans? 
We  have  a  great  number  of  Italians  and 
Germans  and  we  think  they  are  fine  citizens. 
There  may  be  exceptions. 

General  DeWrrT.  You  needn't  worry  about 
the  Italians  at  all  except  in  certain  cases. 
Also,  the  same  for  the  Germans  except  In 
Individual  cases.  But  we  must  worry  about 
the  Japanese  all  the  time  until  he  is  wiped 
off  the  map.  Sabotage  and  espionage  will 
make  problems  as  long  as  he  Is  allowed  in 
this  area- — problems  which  I  don't  want  to 
have  to  worry  about  it. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  was  bad 
law  when  it  was  first  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  worse  law  today. 

Other  sections  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  have  long  since  been  stricken  from 
our  laws  as  unconstitutional.  Only  title 
II  remains  to  remind  us  of  the  hysteria 
and  unreason  of  the  early  postwar  era. 
Eminent  legal  authorities  believe  that 
title  n  would  meet  the  same  fate  were 
it  ever  challenged. 

It  is  unfortunately  true,  however,  that 
a  legal  challenge  of  the  act  is  unlikely  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  question  of 
the  justiciability  of  the  statute  remains 
unclear  so  long  as  it  is  not  enforced. 
Since  the  conditions  for  invoking  title 
II  are  not  in  prospect,  the  "threat  of 
enforcement"  of  the  law  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  a  constitutional  chal- 
lenge. 

The  act  is  most  likely  to  be  challenged 
in  the  courts  only  when  the  threat  of 
enforcement  is  substantially  more  press- 
ing than  is  presently  the  case — in  other 
words,  during  a  crisis.  The  courts,  de- 
spite all  the  buffers  which  have  been 
erected  to  shield  them  from  political 
pressure  and  transitory  change  in  public 
sentiment,  are  nonetheless  subject  to  the 
strong  popular  currents  which  are  loosed 
in  a  wartime  situaticr.  or  during  periods 
of  civil  unrest. 

In  the  Japanese-American  concentra- 
tion camp  cases,  the  Hirabayaslii  case 
and  the  Korematsu  case,  the  Supreme 
Court,  acting  during  wartime,  upheld  as 
constitutional  acts  of  the  Government 
which  are  now  widely  recognized  as  un- 
justified and  excessive.  It  is  likely  that 
any  Judicial  challenge  of  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  would  take  place  under 
tlie  similarly  stressful  conditions  which 
would  make  extremely  difiBcult  an  objec- 
tive decision  on  the  constitutional  merits 
of  the  case.  For  that  rea.son  it  is  especial- 
ly appropriate  that  the  Congress  move 
now,  during  a  period  of  relative  safety 
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from  external  threats,  to  remove  title  II 
from  the  law  of  the  land. 

Conservative  assumptions  about  the 
threat  of  sabotage  or  espionage  inevi- 
tably take  over  during  a  wartime  situa- 
tion. In  such  a  case,  it  is  possible  that 
title  II  would  be  enforced  in  indiscrimi- 
nate manner  which  characterized  the 
Japanese-American  incarceration  during 
World  War  n.  and  that  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  happen  again.  The  freedom  and 
reputation  of  innocent,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens must  not  be  allowed  to  be  compro- 
mised. Unfortunately,  we  have  never  had 
a  shortage  in  this  countrj*  of  people  who 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  oiu-  free- 
doms in  the  name  of  security.  Title  n, 
combined  with  fear  and  a  little  dema- 
goguery,  would  be  a  potent  mixture  in- 
deed— a  mixture  that  could  cause  irre- 
parable harm  to  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions. 

It  is  between  fear  and  freedom  that 
we  choose  today.  Let  us  put  an  end  to 
the  threat  to  our  traditions  which  is 
posed  by  title  II.  And  let  us  do  it  quickly 
and  cleanly  by  outright  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Zion>. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZION.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  the  Ichord  amendment  to 
HR.  234  which  will  be  brought  before 
the  House  tomorrow  for  a  vote.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  title  n  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  be  retained 
on  the  statute  books.  The  Ichord  amend- 
ment will  retain  the  statute  in  a  form 
which  should  help  to  alleviate  false  fears 
which  have  been  organized  in  opposition 
to  this  act. 

Briefiy,  the  Ichord  amendment  simply 
says  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  apprehended  or  detained  for  the 
pre-.ention  of  espionage  or  sabotage 
solely  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  an- 
cestry. This  modification  of  title  n  is 
necessary  because  of  the  unnecessary  ap- 
prehension about  the  existence  of  this 
act  which  has  arisen  among  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  population,  particularly 
Japanese  Americans.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned previously  in  the  discussion,  title 

II  was  not  even  in  existence  during  World 
War  II  when  the  indiscriminate  deten- 
tion of  many  Japanese  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion took  place.  Repealing  it.  therefore, 
can  hardly  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of 
such  an  unhappy  event. 

In  fact,  by  repealing  title  n  we  will 
eliminate  detention  procedures  now  on 
the  books  which  would  help  to  prevent 
this  type  of  indiscriminate  mass  incar- 
ceration. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  situa- 
tion has  been  completely  turned  around 
and  title  II  is  seen  by  some  to  be  an  "om- 
inous foreshadowing  of  fascist  repres- 
sion." If  this  section  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  is  an  "ominous  fore- 
shadowing of  fascist  repression"  it  is  the 
slowest  moving  shadow  in  history. 

Title  II  was  enacted  to  deal  with  Com- 
munist insurrection  in  support  of  the 
fore.gn  powers  to  which  they  owe  alle- 
giance. Section  811  of  the  act  begins  with 


the  congressional  findings  which  make 
the  act  necessary,  and  contain  15  sub- 
sections. Subsection  (1)  reads: 

There  exists  a  world  Communist  movement 
which  In  its  origins.  Its  development  and  its 
present  practice.  Is  a  world-wide  revolu- 
tionary movement  whose  purpose  it  Is,  by 
treachery,  deceit,  Infiltration  into  other 
groups  (governmental  and  otherwise),  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  dictatorship  In  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  through  the  medium  of  a 
world-wide  Communist  organization. 

There  have  been  no  congressional  find- 
ings of  fact  since  1950  to  refute  this  as- 
sessment. History  since  1950  has  con- 
firmed it.  I  bring  this  point  up  simply  to 
show  that  the  act  was  in  no  way  aimed 
at  Japanese  Americans  or  any  other  mi- 
nority group  in  our  Nation.  The  United 
States  was  not  even  officially  found  to  be 
a  racist  society  until  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission came  upon  the  scene  in  the  late 
1960's. 

Not  only  was  the  Congress  in  1950 
concerned  with  the  protection  of  our  so- 
ciety from  those  who  have  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  dialectical  pot- 
tage, but  they  were  also  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  safeguarding  individual  rights. 
Subsection  (15)  of  section  811  states 
that^ 

It  is  also  essential  that  such  detention  In 
an  emergency  Involving  the  internal  security 
of  the  Nation  shall  be  so  authorized,  exe- 
cuted, restricted,  and  reviewed  as  to  prevent 
any  Interference  with  the  constitutional 
right  and  privileges  of  any  persons,  and  at 
the  same  time  shall  be  sufficiently  effective  to 
permit  the  performance  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  their  constitutional  duties 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  to  wage 
war,  and  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution,  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Recognizing  the  existence  of  the  enemy 
and  the  need  to  maintain  individual  free- 
dom the  Congress  saw  fit  to  pass  title  II. 
I  think  they  did  a  good  job  in  putting 
together  this  act.  The  declaration  of  "in- 
ternal security  emergency"  under  which 
the  detention  procedures  go  into  effect 
was  specifically  spelled  out  to  include 
only  the  following:  First,  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions; second,  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress;  and.  third,  insurrection  within 
the  United  States  in  aid  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  So  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  the 
Executive  declaring  a  national  emer- 
gency and  proceeding  to  ship  various 
people  off  to  the  detention  camps  but  a 
case  where  specific  types  of  emergency 
situations  bring  into  effect  the  legislation 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  emergency. 

For  example  when  President  Nixon  re- 
cently put  into  effect  the  across-the- 
board  10-percent  tariff  on  foreign  goods 
he  stated  in  Presidential  proclamation 
4074  that^ 

I  hereby  declare  a  national  emergency 
during  which  I  call  upon  the  public  and 
private  sector  to  make  the  efforts  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  international  econom.lc 
position  of  the  United  States. 

This  declaration  of  national  emer- 
gency does  not  carry  with  It  the  power 
for  the  President  to  go  out  and  round  up 
the  "international  money  speculators"  or 
whoever  else  he  would  like  to  blame  for 


our    international    balance    of    credits 
problem. 

There  are  only  certain  times  when 
title  II  comes  into  effect  and  these  are 
times  when  I  think  everyone  would  agree 
it  might  be  necessary  for  our  survival  to 
detain  certain  Individuals.  Those  who 
think  that  some  form  of  increased  in- 
ternal security  precautions  will  not  be 
taken  In  any  one  of  the  three  above  men- 
tioned situations,  Invasion,  war.  or  Insur- 
rection tn  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy,  are 
living  In  a  dream  world.  The  important 
thing,  and  this  Is  what  title  n  does,  is  to 
have  established  guidelines  for  maintain- 
ing Internal  security  already  on  the  books 
so  that  crisis  does  not  provoke  extreme, 
intemperate,  and  unnecessarily  harsh 
measures  against  loyal  citizens. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  on  the  advisability 
of  retaining  title  n.  Dr.  Walter  Darnell 
Jacobs,  professor  of  government  and 
politics  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
pretty  much  summed  up  my  views  on  this 
entire  matter. 

"Hopes — and  prayers — that  actual  use 
of  title  n  will  never  be  necessary  should 
not  blind  the  Congress  to  its  potential 
value  in  controUing  threat  to  internal 
security. 

"Today,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  dedicated 
to  a  revolutionary  program  which  is  sup- 
posed to  culminate  in  "victory  for  so- 
cialism" and  in  the  "elimination  of  capi- 
talism and  Imperialism"  everjrwhere  In 
the  world.  Attempts  by  persons  In  the 
West  to  ignore  or  rationalize  away  this 
reality  will  not  change  the  nature  of 
existential  Soviet  approaches  to  the 
world.  A  better  part  of  wisdom  would  be 
to  recognize  the  content  of  the  Soviet 
world  view  and  of  Soviet  plans  for  "antl- 
imperiallst"  alliances  inside  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  provide  our- 
selves with  tools  and  devices  for  our  own 
protection,  if  they  are  needed." 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  consider 
this  matter  on  the  basis  of  facts  rather 
than  emotions  and  vote  with  me  tomor- 
row in  favor  of  the  Ichord  amendment 
to  H.R.  234. 

Mr.  ZION.  Madam  Chairman,  in  times 
of  crisis,  the  fabric  of  democracy  under- 
goes Its  most  severe  strain.  It  is  easy  to  be 
philosophical  about  civil  liberties  in  the 
abstract.  But  the  tests  come  when  dan- 
ger Is  imminent,  when  strong  emotions 
are  aroused. 

The  best  way  to  assure  the  protection 
of  constitutional  rights  in  a  period  of  tur- 
moil is  to  establish  procedures  for  due 
process  during  a  period  of  calm  before 
the  storm  rages. 

This  is  precisely  the  purpose  of  HR. 
820,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  De- 
tention and  Internal  Security  Acts  of 
1950. 

The  original  act  of  1950.  also  known  as 
title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act,  was 
designed  to  protect  the  Nation  in  time  of 
danger  and  at  the  same  time  to  preclude 
the  use  of  martial  law  and  other  Execu- 
tive powers  under  which  the  lamentable 
Incarceration  of  Innocent  Japanese- 
American  citizens  was  conducted  during 
World  War  n.  By  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Congress  acted  In  1950  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  this  abrogation  of  constitu- 
tionally  guaranteed   liberties,   realizing 
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that  preparation  for  an  emergency  is  the 
surest  way  to  prevent  hasty  action,  bom 
of  hysteria  and  panic. 

The  purpose  of  H  Jl.  820  Is  to  spell  out 
additional  constitutional  safeguards:  To 
assiu'e  that  no  citizen  shall  be  appre- 
hended or  detained  because  of  his  race, 
color,  or  ancestry;  to  make  certain  that 
any  person  detained  by  the  act  is  pro- 
vided with  counsel  and  such  other  ex- 
perts as  are  necessary  for  his  defense; 
and  to  insure  that,  in  case  of  insurrec- 
tion, the  President  cannot  invoke  the  act 
unless  Congress  affirms  by  concurrent 
resolution  that  an  insurrection  does,  in 
fact,  exist  within  the  United  States. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  HJl.  820  is 
based  upon  misinformation,  disseminated 
in  large  part  by  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.  A  recent  example  appeared  m  the 
People's  World  for  August  28.  This  west 
coast  Communist  newspaper  urges  its 
readers  to  visit,  write,  and  telegraph 
their  Congressmen  to  repeal  title  n.  The 
publication  also  falsely  represents  H.R. 
820  as  a  bill  which  "goes  beyond  the  Mc- 
Carran  Act  to  broaden  the  base  of  those 
liable  to  be  interned  by  including  'move- 
ment' people." 

This  is  just  one  example.  Throughout 
the  Nation  the  party  press,  front  organi- 
zations, and  spokesmen  are  busy  trying 
to  whip  up  opposition  to  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Naturally,  the  Communists  want  to 
promote  confusion  on  this  vital  issue. 
Prom  the  earliest  days  of  the  party  up 
to  the  present  moment,  the  Communlstis 
have  fought  any  form  of  internal  secu- 
rity, and  confusion  is  their  best  weapon. 
They  know,  as  we  also  must  know,  that 
if  the  issue  is  presented  clearly  and  hon- 
estly to  the  American  people,  the  choice 
will  be  to  protect  this  coimtry  from  its 
enemies  within.  Including  espionage 
agents  and  saboteurs.  E>ue  process  is 
vital — that  is  why  I  support  H.R.  820 — 
but  so  is  survival.  And  when  times  of 
severe  crisis  come,  the  American  people 
will  not  sit  still  to  see  their  coimtry  torn 
apart  "by  due  process."  They  will  ap- 
plaud whatever  means  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  Nation,  as  they  did  the  Incar- 
ceration of  the  Japanese  Americans  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

The  irony  is  that  instead  of  being  the 
"concentration  camp"  bill  charged  by 
the  Communists,  HJl.  820  is  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  would  have  helped  pre- 
vent the  tragic  persecution  of  loyal  Ja- 
panese citizeos  during  World  War  n. 

As  the  attorney  general  of  New  Jer- 
sey. George  F.  Kugler,  Jr. — Republican — 
put  it  so  well : 

The  problem  wblcb  existed  In  tbe  Japa- 
nese Exclusion  cases  was  that  no  procedural 
protection  existed  when  such  executive  au- 
thority  was  Implemented  by  the  President 

What  title  II  and  H.R.  820  provide  is 
a  viable  and  sensible  alternative  to  sus- 
pending the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  to 
impeding  martial  law  when  crises  arise. 
Civil  'librarians,  including  Japanese 
Americans  and  other  minorities,  should 
support  HJl.  820.  They  should  not  be 
misled  by  the  absolutely  and  patently 
false  claims  that  the  enforced  detentions 
of  the  1940's  were  caused  by  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1900,  They  should  be 
eager  for  the  safeguards  embodied  in 
HJl.  820. 


Madam  Chairman,  we  must  see  this 
issue  m  concrete  and  very  human  terms 
because  it  can  be  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  for  millions  of  our  citizens.  In 
very  realistic  terms  we  must  weigh  the 
costs  and  the  consequences. 

Detention  is  not  pleasant  but  it  is  not 
a  horrible  fate.  The  use  of  the  words 
"concentration  camp"  is  an  obvious 
cheap  Communist  propaganda  trick  to 
arouse  the  emotions  we  all  have  regard- 
ing Dachau,  and  so  forth.  Nothing  like 
that  is  contemplated. 

I  hope  no  innocent  person  is  ever  de- 
tained. HJl.  820  is  designed  to  prevent 
that.  But  if  it  happens,  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  that  wUl  be  one  of  its 
costs.  And  it  will  be  a  small  cost  in  com- 
parison with  the  suffering  and  death  of 
our  citizens  due  to  the  planned  destruc- 
tion of  our  vital  services. 

The  organized  opposition  to  HJl.  820 
is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  It  is 
part  of  a  general  attack  on  all  the  safe- 
guards needed  to  preserve  this  country. 
Name  any  agency,  person,  or  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States — the  police, 
the  FBI,  the  prison  authorities,  the  mili- 
tary— the  "Establishment,"  the  Con- 
gress— yes.  even  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security — and  you  have  named 
a  target  for  those  who  want  to  tear  this 
country  apart. 

We  who  love  a  free  America  must  put 
its  survival  first. 

Mr.  POPF.  Madam  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlemEoi  frcm  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Hunt)  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Madam  Chairman,  thLs  day 
I  have  heard  obviously  learned  men 
spout  believably  learned  reasons  relating 
to  the  repeal  of  amendment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950. 

Some  have  argued  H.R.  234  would  re- 
peal the  Emergency  Detention  Act,  and 
in  doing  so  deprive  the  President  of 
emergency  powers  to  cope  with  sabotage 
and  espionage  in  war-related  crises. 

Some  say  quite  succinctly — and  I  would 
say,  quite  accurately — such  deprivation 
would  render  the  country  helpless. 

To  this  I  must  speak:  let  us  not  forget 
our  Constitution  does  not  guarantee  its 
own  destruction.  It  was  ever  intended 
that  our  Government  should  prepare  and 
provide  for  our  national  defense.  Every 
significant  case  in  oiir  Nation's  history 
has  held  it  so.  For  example,  can  one  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  McCulloch  against  Mary- 
land which  says  in  unequivocal  lan- 
guage that  our  Constitution  was  "in- 
tended to  endure  for  ages  to  come  and 
consequently  to  be  adapted  to  the  various 
crises  of  human  affairs  " 

We  must  remember  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  was  designed  to  protect 
the  Nation  in  time  of  peril  from  potential 
activity  of  individuals  as  to  whom  there 
was  then  probable  cause  to  believe  dan- 
gerous. It  does  Just  that.  Should  our 
country  be  denied  the  right  to  self- 
defense?  It  is  preposterous  to  think  so. 

H  R.  820  will  maintain  this  protection 
because  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
should  be  retained.  At  the  same  time 
H.R.  820  maintains  and  promotes  the 
public  welfare,  it  provides  protection  for 
individual  civil  rights. 

As  Frederick  Bemays  Weiner.  one  of 
our  foremost  military   law  authorities, 


said  in  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  during  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  title  II,  repeal  of 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  would  be 
against  and  injurious  to  the  national  in- 
terest. In  this  I  wholeheartedly  concur. 

He  said,  further,  that  minor  objections 
to  the  bUl  could  be  removed  by  amend- 
ments. Again.  I  agree,  for  I  am  convinced 
H.R.  820  removes  those  objections  yet 
retains  title  II  which  is  so  necessarj-  for 
this  Nation's  good  should  we  be  faced 
with  declared  war.  invasion,  or  insurrec- 
tion in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy.  H.R.  820 
is  a  simple  measure  and  a  restricted 
measure,  incisive,  and  to  the  point.  It  is 
limited  in  its  application  to  identified 
saboteurs  and  espionage  agents  trained 
as  hard-core  revolutionaries.  And  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  It  is  an  excellent  bill 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LLCYD.  Madam  Chairman,  to- 
morrow the  House  of  Representatives 
will  vote  on  H.R.  234,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950  and  to 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  detention 
camps  in  the  United  States. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  in  the  91st  Congress,  I 
give  it  my  unqualified  support. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  author- 
ized the  Federal  Government  to  set  up 
these  detention  camps  to  hold  individ- 
uals on  the  probability  that  they  would 
engage  in  espionage  or  sabotage  during  a 
proclaimed  security  emergency.  Six  de- 
tention camps  were  set  up  after  passage 
of  the  act  and  maintained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  from  1952  until  1958. 
when  Congress  halted  appropriations  for 
them.  At  that  time,  the  camps  were 
either  abandoned  or  converted  to  other 
uses,  and  they  were  never  used  for  de- 
tention purposes. 

This  law  which  remains  on  our  books 
is  repugnant  to  many  of  the  basic  con- 
stitutional guarantees  and  judicial  tra- 
ditions of  our  free  society.  Defendants 
incarcerated  under  this  law  receive  no 
trial  by  judge  and  jury,  and  are  as- 
sumed to  be  gifilty.  The  Government  is 
not  even  required  to  inform  the  defend- 
ant of  the  charges  against  him.  All  that 
is  required  is  an  appearance  before  a 
preliminary  hearing  officer  appointed  by 
the  Attorney  General.  The  accused  need 
not  be  confronted  by  the  facts  which  led 
to  his  detention,  for  imder  the  law,  the 
Government  is  not  required  to  produce 
any  evidence  of  wrongdoing. 

We  remember  with  a  sense  of  national 
dismay  the  tragic  experience  of  Japa- 
nese Americans  living  on  the  west  coast 
during  World  War  II.  At  that  time,  about 
110,000  persons,  over  two-thirds  of  them 
native-born  American  citizens,  were 
rounded  up  and  placed  in  the  only  con- 
centration camps  ever  maintained  in 
America. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  camps,  the 
Topaz  Relocation  Center,  was  located  in 
my  own  congressional  district  In  Mil- 
lard County,  Utah.  Topaz  was  set  up  for 
a  capacity  of  10.000.  and  at  its  peak  popu- 
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lation  in  January  1943  contained  8,232 
Japanese-American  prisoners. 

Mr.  Bill  Hosakawa.  author  of  the  book 
"Nisei."  reports  that  the  initial  plan  was 
to  have  50  to  75  smaU  relocation  camps 
throughout  the  West,  but  at  a  meeting  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  western  Governors 
refused  to  cooperate,  and  the  Federal  di- 
rectors of  the  relocation  decided  that 
large  camps  would  be  necessary. 

At  Topaz,  families  were  given  one- 
room  in  barracks-type  buildings,  with  no 
furniture  except  for  sleeping  cots  and  a 
stove.  Mess  halls  were  set  up  to  feed  300 
people  each,  and  sanitary  facilities  were 
separate  and  distant  from  the  living 
quarters. 

Mr,  Hosakawa  relates  that  someone 
with  a  sense  of  humor  called  Topaz  "the 
Jewel  of  the  Desert."  One  of  the  prison- 
ers, a  woman,  described  her  first  sight  of 
the  camp  after  being  transferred  from  a 
train  to  buses : 

Suddenly,  the  Central  Utah  Relocation 
Project  was  stretched  out  before  us  In  a 
cloud  of  dust.  It  was  a  desolate  scene.  Hun- 
dreds of  low  black  barracks  covered  with 
tarred  paper  were  lined  up  row  after  row. 
A  few  telephone  poles  stood  like  sentinels, 
and  soldiers  could  be  seen  patrolling  the 
grounds.  The  bus  struggled  through  the  soft 
alkaline  dirt  .  .  .  when  we  finally  battled  our 
way  Into  the  safety  of  the  building  we  looked 
as  If  we  had  fallen  Into  a  flour  barrel. 

The  camps  were  watched  by  armed 
soldiers  who  regulated  movements  in  and 
out  of  the  camp  by  the  prisoners.  At 
night,  floodlights  illuminated  the  barbed 
wire  fences.  The  soldiers  meant  business, 
as  tiiey  demonstrated  by  shooting  an 
elderly  Japanese  who  wandered  too  close 
to  the  fence.  Mr.  Hosakawa  states. 

As  it  turned  out.  the  Japanese  were 
enormously  helpful  in  the  agricultural 
areas  around  the  camps,  which  were  suf- 
fering from  a  labor  shortage  due  to  the 
war.  and  eventually,  one-half  of  the 
adult  male  labor  pool  was  engaged  in 
work  outside  the  camps.  Some  Japanese 
farmers  stayed  in  Utah  after  the  war. 

The  Japanese  also  organized  them- 
selves politically  within  the  camps  for 
the  purposes  of  self-government,  main- 
tenance, care,  and  feeding  of  the  inmates, 
and  so  forth.  The  Japanese-American 
Citizens  League  was  formed  and  moved 
to  Salt  Lake  City  during  the  concentra- 
tion period.  Some  of  its  officers,  includ- 
ing the  present  and  past  directors,  are 
from  Salt  Lake  City. 

Madam  Chairman,  although  the  Fjner- 
gency  Detention  Act  was  not  used  as  a 
b.Hsis  for  the  World  War  II  exoerience, 
the  detention  of  the  Japanese  has  be- 
come associated  in  many  minds  as  an  ex- 
amole  of  the  suspension  of  constitutional 
rights  and  individual  freedoms  made 
possible  by  the  present  law.  Some  argue 
that  the  law  should  be  amended  and  re- 
miin  on  the  books  as  a  protection 
again.st  insurrectionists  in  the  event  of 
ro.il  emergency.  However.  I  believe  there 
are  other  laws  sufficient  to  safeguard 
American  security.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  Government  to  say  that  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  enforcing  this  emergency  de- 
tention Inw.  The  fact  is  that  it  remains, 
and  that  it  represents  a  threat  to  the  in- 
divlduTl  rights  so  important  to  our  free 
society  I.  therefore,  encourage  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  act  swlftlv  to 
abolish  it 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  question,  because  I  do  know 
that  the  gentleman  has  had  considerable 
police  experience.  I  had  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Railseack  I  a  question  about  what  he 
was  going  to  do  under  his  legislation  with 
a  trained  espionage  agent  and  a  ti-ained 
saboteur,  and  he  never  did  get  to  answer 
the  question,  but  he  did  state  something 
about  putting  an  FBI  agent  on  his  tail 
and  start  following  him  around.  Do  you 
think  that  that  would  be  done  in  a  pe- 
riod of  an  invasion  of  the  United  States, 
that  we  would  follow  such  a  person 
around  all  the  time  waiting  untU  he 
blows  up  a  defense  plant  or  commits 
some  other  act  of  sabotage  before  he  W£is 
apprehended? 

Mr.  HUNT.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
even  to  assume  that  we  could  place  some- 
one as  a  surveillance  on  a  known  sabo- 
teur. I  wonder  how  long  other  nations 
would  wait  to  handle  our  espionage 
agents  if  we  had  them  in  their  countrj'? 

I  think  we  should  treat  the  enemy  ac- 
cordingly. The  enemy  to  our  Nation  is 
an  enemy  to  the  Nation,  and  I  do  not 
care  how  you  slice  it,  you  cannot  make  it 
any  thinner. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  wholeheartedly.  I  think 
that  one  great  Chief  Justice  in  the  pa^t 
answered  this  probletii  very  clearly  and 
vei-\-  succinctly.  He  said  that  doctrinaire 
logic  must  always  be  tempered  with  prac- 
tical wisdom.  I  do  not  think  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois  'Mr.  R.ml- 
EACK»  contains  any  practical  wisdom. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  have  been  associated  with 
this  type  of  work  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing,  that 
there  is  only  one  way  to  handle  a  hard- 
core saboteur  or  revolutionary  in  my 
opinion,  and  that  is  to  incarcerate  him 
and  to  Incarcerate  him  immediately  in  a 
place  where  he  shall  stay  incarcerated 
until  he  has  either  been  tried  or  the  war 
has  come  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  And  the  gentleman 
would  make  it  clear  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  emergency  situation,  a  war 
situation;  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
peacetime  situation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  The  only  thing  we  are 
dealing  with  today  is  a  wartime  situation, 
because  when  we  start  talking  about  get- 
ting rid  of  detention  camps,  how  can 
you  get  rid  of  something  you  do  not  have? 

'Mr.  BLACKBURN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  PoFF  >  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.! 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Madam  Chairman, 
today,  midst  the  controversy  surround- 
ing the  Emergency  Detention  Act,  title 

II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  I 
hear  wild  statements  that  almost  any 
group  of  American  citizens,  blacks,  chi- 
canos,  Japanese  Americans,  at  the  whim 
of  "the  establishment,"  "the  msm."  can 
be  swept  into  detention  centers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  II,  and  that  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  820  is  to  reinforce  that  pos- 
sibility. 

That  patently  is  untrue 

Misinformation  regarding  the  terms 
and  possible  application  of  the  act  has 
received  wide  dissemination.  This  misin- 
formation has  been  accepted  by  a  small 


minority  as  factual  and  consequently  has 
become  a  matter  of  concern. 

Black  Americans  fear  that  participa- 
tion in  riots  and  disturt>ances  might  be 
construed  as  "insurrection  within  the 
United  States  in  aid  of  a  foreign  en- 
emy"— hence  they  fear  the  very  existence 
of  the  act  like  a  Black  Maria. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Indeed.  I  see  HJl.  820  as  the  friend 
of  ever>-  American  citizen. 

First,  under  the  bill,  any  operation  of 
the  act  initiation  or  termination — rests 
with  both  the  President  and  Congress. 

Second,  the  bill  would  make  explicit 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  can 
be  apprehended  or  detained  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  ancestr>'. 

Third,  the  amendment  assures  any 
person  detained  full  opportunity  for 
counsel  and  adequate  assistance  for  rep- 
resentation in  all  stages  of  proceedings. 

Every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harr>'  is  not 
subject  to  apprehension  or  detention  un- 
der the  act.  The  language  specifically  re- 
stricts and  clarifies  the  criteria  so  they 
can  be  applied  only  on  an  individual 
basis  and  only  to  those  persons  who  have 
received  or  given  assignment,  or  training 
or  instruction  in  procedures  and  tech- 
niques, for  the  commission  of  espionage 
or  sabotage. 

Even  this  is  limited  in  that  such  as- 
signment, training,  or  instruction  shall 
have  been  under  the  supervision  and  in 
service  or  preparation  for  service  with, 
or  on  behalf  of.  a  foreign  goverrunent, 
foreign  poUtical  party,  organization,  or 
movement. 

And  this.  too.  is  narrowed — that  imit 
must  be  either  Commimist  or  have  as  its 
purjjose  the  overthrow  or  destruction  by 
force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  its  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

One  can  only  conclude  that  HJl.  820 
is  the  friend  of  every  American,  a  bul- 
wark for  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
this  country. 

The  oassage  of  H.R.  820.  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  only  route  logical  men  can  take 
to  protect  both  public  and  individual  Ub- 
erty  in  times  of  crises. 

Mr  POFF.  Madam  Chrirman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man frcm  Ohio    Mr.  Stokes  ^ 

Mr.  STOKES.  Madam  Chairn-.an.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  'Mr. 
PoFF '  for  yielding  to  me. 

Madam  Chairmsm.  I  rise  in  suppoit  of 
H.R   234  nrw  before  this  Committee 

Madam  Chairman.  I  sened  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. It  was  during  the  course  of  my 
senice  as  a  member  of  that  committee 
that  the  Ichord  bill  was  passed  out  of 
that  committee.  I  had  the  benefit  of 
hearing  all  of  the  w  itnesses  and  the  testi- 
mony regarding  title  II  of  th-?  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950.  I  also  participated 
in  extensive  debate  during  that  time  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  IcHOSD'.  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
HR.  234  which  is  now  pendins  before 
IhisC.mimitiee 

Madam  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  is 
necest-ary  for  us  to  immediately  get  to 
the  core  and  essence  of  the  grievauness 
of  title  11  The  fact  is  that  in  our  Na- 
tion, by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  we  have  a  history  of  not 
depriving  people  of  their  liberty  before 
they  have  committed  a  crime.  The  real 
evil  of  title  n  Is  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
detaining  citizens  of  this  country  of  their 
liberty  bcised  solely  upon  the  suspicion 
of  their  Government.  This,  to  me,  seems 
to  violate  everything  that  this  coimtry 
stands  for. 

I  think  only  brief  reference  has  to  be 
made  to  two  of  the  changes  which  would 
come  about  sis  a  result  of  passing  the 
House  internal  security  bill.  First,  would 
be  the  provision  which  takes  the  power 
to  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  Act  away 
from  the  President  and  gives  it  to  Con- 
gress. This  particular  provision  would, 
of  course,  have  the  dual  advantage  of 
diminishing  the  possibility  of  arbitrary 
action  and  also  that  of  making  public  the 
deliberations  surrounding  invoking  the 
act.  The  second  change  would  afford  any 
Indigent  person  detained  under  this  act 
the  benefit  of  appointed  counsel.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  right  which  Is  prob- 
ably already  available  imder  the  Con- 
stitution. However,  this  provision  would 
have  the  beneficial  aspect  of  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  litigating  this  constitu- 
tional issue  while  Indigent  detainees  go 
without  representation. 

However,  Madam  Chairman,  as  I  said 
in  my  minority  view  which  was  filed 
with  the  House  report  of  the  same  bill 
in  the  91st  Congress,  these  mild  modifi- 
cations form  but  two  blades  of  grass  in 
a  weed  patch  of  constitutional  and  other 
problems.  I  base  this  opinion  upon  the 
eloquent  and  articulate  testimony  before 
that  committee  of  ex-Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg.  In  his  testi- 
mony he  said  to  us: 

There  !s  barely  a  sentence  contained  In 
the  statute  which  can  pass  constitutional 
muster. 

The  fact  is  that  the  gruesome  proce- 
dures of  the  act  can  still  be  triggered  by 
the  President  upon  declaration  of  war 
or  "foreign  Invasion,"  regardless  of  the 
actual  degree  of  threat  to  the  United 
States.  If  Congress  declared  war  on 
North  Vietnam  tomorrow  afternoon,  the 
President  could  begin  detention  before 
nightfall,  despite  the  unanimously  ac- 
cepted fact  that  our  Vietnamese  enemies 
constitute  absolutely  no  direct  menace 
to  oxu-  shores.  Similarly,  detention  could 
begin  after  an  "invasion"  by  a  minuscule 
foreign  force  of  our  most  farflung  pos- 
session even  though  this  overreaching 
maneuver  posed  no  threat  whatsoever  to 
our  national  security. 

The  eminent  danger  as  I  see  it  is  that 
this  act  permits  the  Attorney  General  to 
apprehend  each  person  whom  he  "has 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  will  prob- 
ably" either  engage  in  or  conspire  to 
engage  In  an  act  of  espionage  or  sabo- 
tage. It  is  not  customary  under  our  legal 
heritage  to  detain  private  citizens  be- 
cause some  public  official,  whatever  his 
rank,  believes  tliat  that  person  may  some 
day  in  the  future  commit  a  crime. 

Now  title  n  of  the  act  does  attempt  to 
offer  some  standards  to  guide  the  Attor- 
ney General's  actions,  but  It  is  obvious 
that  some  of  the  criteria  set  forth  therein 
Is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

For  instance,  section  109(h)  3  indicates 
membership  in  certain  organizations  can 


be  grounds  for  detention.  There  have 
been  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
have  made  it  patently  clear  that  mem- 
bership in  any  organization  is  an  insuffi- 
cient reason  to  subject  a  person  to  crim- 
inal liability.  This  was  set  forth  in  both 
Sccdes  V.  U.S..  367  U.S.  203  (1961)  and 
United  States  v.  Robel.  389  U.S.  258 
(1967).  In  his  testimony  with  reference 
to  this  section  of  the  act,  Ambassador 
Goldberg  stated  to  our  committee: 

Bad  laws  have  sometimes  been  enacted 
In  the  nearly  200  years  we  have  been  a 
Nation,  but  for  Insensltlvlty  to  our  legal 
tradition  and  for  potential  for  abuse,  this 
aspect  of  the  1950  act  Is  truly  extraordinary. 

One  of  the  most  serious  constitutional 
problems  of  this  act  is  the  clear  violation 
of  the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Under  this 
act  the  warrant  authorizing  the  pickup  of 
a  person  to  be  detained  is  not  issued  by 
any  court  or  magistrate  who  would  be 
subject  to  judicial  control,  but  the  act 
permits  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  by 
"such  duly  authorized  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  designate."  In  other  words. 
Madam  Chairman,  the  warrant  proceeds 
from  the  prosecutor  which  is  clearly  an 
unconstitutional  concept  and  Is  foreign 
to  our  judicial  process.  This  section  has 
been  made  unconstlutional  by  virtue  of 
Johnson  v.  U.S.,  333  U.S.  10  (1948). 

Now  after  we  get  the  detainee  in  cus- 
tody, it  is  clear  that  he  is  still  not  given 
his  constitutional  right  to  a  prompt  ar- 
raignment. Instead,  he  is  guaranteed  only 
a  hearing  within  48  hours  after  appre- 
hension, or  as  soon  thereafter  as  pro- 
vision for  it  may  be  made.  Additionally, 
the  hearing  is  not  before  a  judicial  officer 
but  is  before  what  they  call  a  "prelim- 
inary hearing  officer  who  has  also  been 
appointed  by  the  prosecution. 

Now  if  this  hearing  officer  sustains  the 
detention,  the  arrested  person's  only  ap- 
peal is  to  a  Detention  Review  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  where  he  Is 
offered  a  second  hearing  no  sooner  than 
15  nor  later  than  45  days  after  his  notice. 
Thus,  the  petitioner  could  now  have  been 
held  at  least  47  days  on  nothing  more 
than  the  Attorney  General's  suspicion, 
his  own  officers  warrant,  and  his  ap- 
pointed hearing  officer's  decision. 

The  detainee's  hopeless  position  is  fur- 
ther compounded  by  the  elimination  of 
his  sixth  amendment  rights  of  a  jury 
trial,  cross-examination,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  confront  his  twjcusers.  There  is 
no  right  to  a  jury  trisd  at  either  the  pre- 
liminary or  review  board  level.  And  at 
both  the  preliminary  and  review  levels 
the  Attorney  General  may  refuse  to  fur- 
nish evidence  or  produce  witnesses  which 
in  his — not  a  court's — opinion  would  be 
dangerous  to  security. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and 
on  because  title  n  is,  in  my  opinion, 
fraught  with  many  troublesome  consti- 
tutional problems.  But  over  and  above 
its  constitutional  problems  Is  the  fact 
that  the  Justice  Department  of  our  Na- 
tion has  recommended  repeal  of  this  act. 
While  I  was  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Richard  D.  Kleindienst.  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  advised  us  that  the 
repeal  of  this  legislation  will  allay  the 
fears  and  siisplcions— unfouoded  as  they 


may  be — of  many  of  our  citizens.  This 
benefit  outweighs  any  potential  advan- 
tage which  the  act  may  provide  in  a  time 
of  internal  security  emergency. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  234. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  hope  my  com- 
ments shall  not  take  the  entire  5  minutes. 

The  name  of  former  President  Truman 
has  been  raised  In  this  debate,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  veto  message  before  the 
vote  to  override  his  veto.  I  have  before 
me  here  that  message,  dated  Septem- 
ber 22,  1950.  As  I  read  his  veto  message, 
he  was  not  vetoing  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  because  of  title  II  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  because  of  title  I. 

I  read  from  page  15630  of  the  Record 
for  September  1950.  President  Truman 
said: 

But  the  provisions  of  HJl.  9540  would 
very  probably  prove  Ineffective  to  achieve  the 
objectives  sought,  since  they  would  not  sus- 
pend the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  under 
our  legal  system,  to  detain  a  man  not  charged 
with  a  crime  would  raise  serious  constitu- 
tional questions  iinless  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  were  suspended. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  Members  that 
in  spite  of  some  of  the  comments  which 
have  been  made  that  the  veto  was  based 
upon  title  n,  it  wsis  actually  based  upon 
title  I. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the 
chairman  of  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, is  that  also  his  understanding? 
As  I  read  it,  that  is  what  happened  in 
1950. 

Madam  Chairman,  this  debate  may 
seem  to  be  confusing.  I  say  this  because 
there  are  two  committees  involved  here. 
The  time  has  been  divided  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority  of  both  com- 
mittees which  means  a  4-way  division 
of  the  time. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  for 
yielding  to  me  because  I  wsuited  to  quote 
from  the  veto  message  of  President  Tru- 
man back  in  September  of  1950  in  an  ef- 
fort to  set  the  record  straight  that  his 
veto  was  not  based  upon  the  much-dis- 
cussed title  II  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  which  sometimes  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  "Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  of  1950." 

In  my  remaining  time  I  may  have  I 
wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  am  as 
much  opposed  to  the  existence  or  use  of 
detention  camps  as  any  Member  of  this 
body.  I  well  remember  that  Sunday  af- 
ternoon of  December  7,  1941.  I  remem- 
ber the  hysteria  that  swept  the  West 
Coast  when  over  100,000  Americans  of 
Japanese  decent  were  placed  imder  de- 
tention. I  think  it  should  be  clearly  put 
in  perspective,  however,  that  title  n  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  with 
its  section  known  as  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act,  was  obviously  not  in  force 
at  the  time  of  detention  of  those  Japa- 
nese-Americans in  1942,  but  h£wl  It  been 
In  force  it  would  have  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented such  indiscriminate  detention  as 
that  which  occurred. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  worth  repeating 
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to  point  out  once  again  that  title  II  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  was  drafted, 
supported  and  passed  by  such  champions 
of  civU  liberties  as  former  Senator  Doug- 
las of  Illinois,  Senator  Httbert  Hum- 
phrey of  Minnesota,  the  late  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee,  the  late 
Senator  Herbert  Lehman  of  New  York, 
and  the  late  Senator  William  Benton  of 
Connecticut.  Titie  II  was  not  the  handi- 
work of  such  men  as  Senator  McCarran, 
or  Senator  Mundt,  or  even  the  late  Sen- 
ator Joseph  McCarthy.  A  review  of  the 
record  will  show  that  Senator  McCarthy 
voted  against  the  amendments  which 
later  became  title  n.  Who  can  possibly 
believe  that  the  men  who  supported  titie 
II  when  it  was  passed  were  seeking  to  re- 
strict civil  liberties  or  to  pass  legislation 
repressive  of  our  citizens? 

The  true  facts  are,  Madam  Chairman, 
that  this  original  legislation  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today,  passed  in  1950,  aimed  to 
prevent  such  unfortunate  happenings  as 
the  roundup  and  indiscriminate  deten- 
tion of  loyal  American  citizens  in  time  of 
crisis. 

Some  men  whom  we  regard  as  the  most 
reasonable  men  in  American  history  un- 
fortunately may  not  seem  to  be  reason- 
able in  times  of  crisis  or  emergency.  The 
roundup  of  Americans  of  Japanese  de- 
scent occurred  during  the  tenure  of  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The 
Honorable  Tom  Clark,  now  a  retired 
Supreme  Court  Justice  was  Attorney 
General  at  that  time.  Also  involved  in  the 
detention  was  the  Honorable  Earl  War- 
ren, now  retired  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Yet,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  three  men  who  have  proven 
more  their  interest  over  the  longrun  in 
rreserving  the  liberties  of  our  citizens. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  we  consider  the 
repeal  of  tiUe  II,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
only  the  facts  and  not  let  ourselves  drift 
into  emotionalism.  If  we  intend  to  follow 
the  facts,  we  should  see  that  the  reten- 
tion of  title  II  of  the  1950  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  with  the  added  revisions  or 
amendments  as  proposed  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, will  assure  us  of  an  even  greater 
guarantee  of  civil  liberties  than  now 
exi.«ts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  vote  is 
taken  our  colleagues  will  give  thoughtful 
consideration  to  a  proper  balancing  of 
the  vital  interests  of  national  security 
against  some  of  the  rights  of  Individuals. 
Although  most  of  the  membership  is  in- 
terested in  the  repeal  of  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950,  I  do  not  believe 
we  want  to  leave  the  United  States  help- 
less or  deprive  the  President  of  an  effec- 
tive means  of  coping  with  sabotage  or  es- 
pionage in  time  of  crisis.  It  is  for  this 
rea.son.  Madam  Chairman,  that  H.R.  820 
should  be  adopted  as  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  H.R.  234. 
Such  makes  it  explicit  that  no  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  detained  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  ancestr>'.  This 
language  should  put  to  rest  the  many  un- 
founded fears  that  exist  because  of  mis- 
information. Yet  we  must  not  cripple 
ourselves  by  throwing  out  the  tools  to 
deal  with  subverslvles  in  time  of  crisis. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  say  to  the  gentieman 


from  Missouri,  that  is  the  way  I  read 
the  veto  message. 

I  would  again  make  It  very  clear  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  present  power 
of  the  PrCEident  of  the  United  States  to- 
day. We  are  dealing  with  a  war-time 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  today. 

The  bsu:  is  not  detention  camps. 
There  are  no  detention  camps  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  there  vill  never  be  any  deten- 
tion camps  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  say  again  that  if  title  II  had  been 
on  the  books  in  1912  it  is  my  sincere 
opinion  that  what  happened  to  the  Japa- 
nese would  not  have  happened. 

These  are  my  intentions:  To  prevent 
that  dastardly  act  from  again  happen- 
ing. I  say  th.it  it  would  not  have  hap- 
pened because  if  the  act  had  been  on  the 
books  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  been  required  to  look  at  the  loyalty 
and  to  lock  at  the  actions  of  the  par- 
ticular individ'ials. 

They  would  not  have  been  permitted 
under  title  II  as  amended  to  pick  up  a 
whole  race,  as  they  did,  and  locate  them 
in  what  was  called  relocation  camps.  It 
is  pure  rhetoric  whether  you  use  the 
term  relocation  cam;:;-,  concentration 
camps,  detention  camps,  or  jails.  This  is 
the  point  I  made  in  regard  Ic  the  recent 
demonstrations  in  Washington.  DC. 
That  bullpen  out  there  was  just  as  much 
a  relocation  camp  as  It  was  a  jail  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  People  were 
detained  there,  and  some  of  them  were 
probably  innocent  people. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  not  criticizing 
the  Washington.  D.C.,  police.  I  know, 
and  It  is  my  feeUng,  that  if  the  police  had 
not  done  what  they  did.  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington would  have  suffered  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  damage,  because  Rennie 
Davis,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  wild 
ones,  made  It  clear  that  It  was  his  inten- 
tion he  was  not  only  going  to  close  down 
the  Congress,  but  he  was  going  to  com- 
pletely disrupt  the  city  of  Washington. 
DC. 

I  think  that  probably — and  this  is  my 
point — in  an  emergency  situation  there 
is  no  need  to  permit  that  to  be  done  by 
the  discretion  of  man.  If  it  is  to  be  done 
in  an  emergency  situation.  I  want  it  to 
be  done  by  law  and  I  want  the  liberties  of 
the  individual  protected  as  much  as 
possible. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
pointed  out.  title  n  does  retain  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus. 

Mr.  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dllnois 
(Mr.  Crane)  . 

Mr.  CRANE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  all  the  discussion  surrounding  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act,  I  think  we 
have  failed  to  take  into  full  consideration 
the  recommendations  of  those  with  the 
most  expertise  on  the  subject. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  has  been  represented  here  as  a 
house  divided  while  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Judiciary  offers  an  apparently 
unanimous  front.  Is  that  a  criterion?  I 
think  not.  The  House  Committee  on  In- 


ternal Security  held  11  days  of  hearings 
in  the  91st  Congress,  heard  the  testimony 
pro  and  con  of  some  35  witnesses,  ac- 
cepted into  the  hearing  record  230  state- 
ments from  authorities  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  compiled  a  record  of  testimony  near- 
ly 1,000  pages  In  length. 

The  members  of  that  committee 
wrestled  seriously  and  sincerely  with  the 
problem  posed  b>  the  issue  of  repeal  of 
title  II.  After  lengthy  deliberation,  a 
majority  of  that  committee  voted  agamst 
outright  repeal  and  in  favor  of  what  has 
been  placed  before  us  today  as  HJl.  820. 
The  members  of  that  committee,  whether 
for  or  against,  are  experts  now  on  the 
suhiect  and  the  majority  are  experts 
against,  not  for,  repeal. 

Contrast  this  with  the  consideration 
the  Kastenmeier  subcommittee  gave  to 
the  question.  They  heard  the  testimony 
of  six  witnesses — all  of  them  in  favor  of 
repeal,  accepted  16  statements  for  the 
record  and  then  reprinted  the  report  of 
the  HCIS  and  the  brief  account  of  Sen- 
ate proceedings  with  respect  of  title  n. 
They  did  all  of  this  in  1  day  and  met  a 
second  time  merely  to  give  unanimous 
support  for  repeal  after  accepting  an 
amendment  providing  that  no  person 
may  be  detained  under  any  circum- 
stances without  an  act  of  Congress. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  momentimi 
of  tl^e  Kastenmeier  subcommittee  was 
emotionally  generated.  The  much  more 
deliberate  and  balanced  maimer  in  which 
the  Hju:e  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
riiy  debated  tlie  matter  generated  the 
type  of  calm  rea.sonableness  that  the 
Hoose  has  a  right  to  expect  of  Its  stand- 
ing committees.  The  very  fact  that  there 
is  didiicn  on  such  a  complicated  and 
delicate  issue  as  the  Emergency  Deten- 
u.n  Act  within  the  ranks  of  the  HCIS 
is  a  testimonial  to  the  thoughtful  ap- 
i-roach  taken  by  that  committee's  chair 
man  and  members. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  820  and  the  defeat  of  H.R.  234. 
In  other  words,  I  believe  this  House 
should  support  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  imdisputed  claim  to  ex- 
pertise on  the  subject  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  realizes  that  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  reported  H.R.  820  out  by 
a  majority  of  only  one  vote,  the  vcie  being 
5  to  4. 

The  gentleman  I  am  sure  does  not 
mean  to  impugn  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  reported  the  bill  out  by  a 
unanimous  agreom^nt,  not  a  single  dis- 
senting vote  cam?  out  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  CRANE.  To  be  sure. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentkman 
also  rca'izes.  I  am  sure,  that  the  Depart- 
m-^nt  of  Justice  which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering  title 
II  has  recommended  its  repeal? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gcni'eman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  th?  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  some  ques- 
tions. 
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Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  point  I 
made  previously:  You  cannot  begin  to 
compare  the  length  of  time  spent  on  this 
matter  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
that  length  of  time  and  in-depth  study 
which  was  made  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  dispute  that,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

I  would  add  in  addition  to  this  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  mar- 
gin of  majority  vote  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  was  only  one 
that  is  not  the  point. 

There  was  a  detailed  and  Ln-depth  ex- 
amination, as  I  have  indicated,  and  after 
a  full  hearing  of  both  sides  of  the  issue 
that  committee  made  its  determination 
to  recommend  HJl.  820  by  a  majority 
vote.  This  body  operates  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  decisions. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  correct  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Hawaii  also.  I  believe  if  he 
will  check  the  record,  he  will  find  that 
the  vote  was  5  to  3  rather  than  5  to  4. 

I  would  like  to  also  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  the  fact  that  I  think  it  is  very 
imderstandable  why  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee came  out  with  a  unanimous  opin- 
ion. They  did  not  even  hear  any  opposing 
witnesses. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  was  invited  to  attend  and 
testify  before  us  if  he  wanted  to.  And, 
I  might  say  that  we  had  the  benefit  of 
the  testimony  of  opposing  witnesses.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  been  hold- 
ing up  the  two  volumes  in  front  of  this 
Chamber,  suggesting  how  that  the  heavy 
volume  is  the  work  of  their  committee 
and  that  the  slender  volume  refiects  the 
work  of  his  committee.  The  fact  is  that 
we  had  the  benefit  of  what  they  did  and 
in  examining  that  I  would  say  that  the 
support  for  their  position  in  that  volume 
is  slight  the  evidence  in  support  of  re- 
peal of  title  n,  consuming  nearly  en- 
tirely the  heavy  volume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.   ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,   I 

yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

Illinois  is  recognized  for   1    additional 

minute. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  3^eld  to  me,  to  put  the 
matter  in  proper  perspective.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  if  he  heard 
any  witnesses  in  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  title  n? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  We  had  the  same 
opposing  witness  that  you  had  as  far  as 
submitting  material. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  And  who  was  that? 
Mr.     KASTENMEIER.     The    Liberty 
Lobby. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Did  they  appear? 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  They  chose  not 
to  appear. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Did  you  have  any  other 
witness  appear  where  you  could  subject 
them  to  cross-examination?  You  have 
been  talking  about  cross-examination. 
Did  you  have  any  other  witness  before 
the  committee  where  you  could  subject 
them  to  cross  examination? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Frankly,  we  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  is  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  title  n  except  the  Liberty  Lobby. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Oh,  no,  no.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Then,  the  three 
or  four  individuals  that  you  had  testify 
before  your  committee  and  we  are  very 
familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  Liberty  Lobby  did 
appear  and  we  know  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  endeavoring  to  do.  The 
gentleman  says  that  you  had  the  entire 
1,000  pages  before  you? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Has  the  gentleman  read 
the  entire  1,000  pages? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Madam  Chairman,  unlike  the  gentle- 
man from  Elinois  from  my  committee, 
I  have  not  read  the  entire  volume  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee. I  have  read  much  of  it.  I  have 
examined,  I  think,  every  area  of  testi- 
mony contained  in  this  thousand-page 
volume.  I  know  who  testified  against  the 
repeal  of  title  n,  and  who  did  not.  That 
is  why  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
this  somewhat  slender  volume  that  re- 
fiects the  number  of  those  that  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman,  and 
most  of  this  heavy  volume  expresses  the 
relatively  heavy  opposition  to  the  gen- 
tleman's position. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  as 
long  as  the  gentleman  is  going  to  par- 
ticipate with  that  kind  of  rhetoric  and 
emotion  we  will  deal  with  it  in  that  way. 
And  I  also  know 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
himself  has  started  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  wUl  take  my  own 
time  to  reply  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  started  it  before  the  com- 
mittee today. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Also  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  if  he  read  the 
testimony  of  Miriam  Friedlander  before 
my  committee?  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
gentleman  has. 

Did  she  not  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  No;  she  did  not. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  She  did  not?  Have  you 
read  her  testimony  before  my  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes;  I  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  final  5 
minutes. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  let 
me  say  first  of  all  that  I  do  not  question 
the  sincerity  or  the  motives  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  I  believe  that  he 
desires  the  same  objectives  as  I  do. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
brought  out  the  point  that  the  Liberty 
Lobby  opposed  the  repeal,  which  orga- 
nization the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
considers  a  rightwing,  conservative 
group 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  You  are  charac- 
terizing my  position,  and  it  is  something 
I  did  not  say  at  all,  and  they  were  highly 
gratuitous  remarks,  as  I  think  the  record 
will  show,  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  to  impugn  to  me  that 
view. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Well,  how  does  the  gen- 
tleman characterize  the  Liberty  Lobby? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  do  not  presume 
to  characterize  them. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that. 
But  I  would  also  point  out  on  the  other 
side  that  there  were  other  people  appear- 
ing before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  urging  repeal,  and  that 
was  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Liberty  headed  by  one  Marian  Pried - 
Ismder,  who  represents  the  extreme  left- 
wing  of  the  pwlitical  spectrum,  and  who 
is  a  known  and  identified  Communist 
Party  member,  and  who  definitely  has  led 
the  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  title  n. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
gentleman — and  this  is  documented  in 
the  Record,  and  I  ask  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  read  the  testi- 
mony of  Marian  Friedlander  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security — 
now.  I  am  not  making  the  argiiment 
that  just  because  the  Communist  Party 
wants  to  repeal  title  n  that  we  should 
be  for  H.R.  820.  My  argument  is  that 
the  House  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  not  done 
its  work.  It  endeavored  to  rush  these 
hearings  through.  It  heard  no  opposing 
witnesses — and  there  were  opposition 
witnesses  available. 

I  believe  that  the  reason  why  the  sub- 
committee did  not  do  its  homework 
well  is  that  they  were  trying  to  beat 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity committee  in  reporting  a  bill. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  this  is  my  belief— that 
this  is  why  the  Committee  or  the  Sub- 
committee en  the  Judiciary  considered 
this  matter  so  hurriedly  smd  the  reason 
why  you  did  not  inquire  in  depth  into  the 
issues  siUToundlng  this  matter — and  the 
reason  why  you  jumped  from  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire — you  have  changed 
your  position — how  many  times  now? 

First  of  all,  you  were  ready  to  report 
a  bill  that  would  just  repeal  title  n.  At 
one  time  I  considered  doing  that. 

Next,  you  jumped  to  the  support  of 
the  title  amendment  which  would  re- 
peal it  and  add  or  state: 

No  person  shall  be  detained  except  In 
compliance  with  tlUe  XVlll. 

Then  you  jumped  to  another  position 
and  as  a  consequence  modified  the  title 
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18  amendment,  and  you  do  not  have 
the  support  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  your  latest  amendment,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Railsback  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  a  point  that  I  am  making. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  bill,  H.R 
234,  as  originally  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress and  supported  by  160  Members  is 
the  only  bill  of  this  type  that  was  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  was  not 
the  Railsback  amendment.  The  Rails- 
back  amendment  is  included  as  the  one 
amendment  we  did  make  in  this  bill, 
and  it  is  included  in  the  bill  presently 
before  you. 

We  are  taking — I  should  tell  the  gen- 
tleman— the  recommendation  Uterally 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  at  least 
the  implication  of  their  testimony. 

Now  the  gentleman  himself  admits 
that  the  committee  did  not  take  the  bill 
as  presented  to  him  either,  but  you  also 
modified  the  bill. 

So  I  fail  to  see  how  this  business  comes 
up  that  the  gentleman  mentions. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  did  hear  opposition 
witnesses.  I  heard  witnesses  for  the  re- 
peal and  we  heard  witnesses  against 
the  repeal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
mzes    the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin 

<Mr.  KASTENMEIER)  . 

'Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  m  the  Record  ) . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  H.R.  234  would  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act.  title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  and  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  detention 
camps  similar  to  those  which  were  used 
to  incarcerate  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  during  World  War  II. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act.  the  United 
States  had  just  recovered  from  4  years  of 
a  world  war,  and  the  ambiance  of  fear 
and  hate  that  led  to  the  evacuation  and 
internment  of  Japanese  Americans  dur- 
ing that  war.  We  were  physically  in  the 
midst  of  the  Korean  war,  and,  psy- 
chologically, in  the  midst  of  the  "cold 
war."  McCarthyism  and  anticommunism 
had  reached  the  highest  of  emotional 
levels. 

Today,  times  and  conditions  have 
changed,  and  laws  and  institutions  must, 
of  necessity,  also  change.  In  the  words 
of  one  our  Founding  Fathers,  Thomas 
Jefferson : 

Laws  and  constitutions  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  discovered  and  manners  and  opinions 
change,  with  the  change  of  circumstances, 
Institutions  must  advance  also  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  We  might  as  well  require  a 
man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him 
when  a  boy  as  civilized  society  to  remain 
ever  under  the  regimen  of  their  barbarous 
ancestors. 


We  should  discard  laws  that  no  longer 
fit  the  mood  and  progress  of  the  coun- 
try. Because  the  tense  and  narrow- 
minded  atmosphere  of  1950  is  no  longer 
with  us,  we  must  carefully  review  and 
reconsider  those  laws  whose  constitu- 
tionality was  and  is  questionable.  The 
Emergency  Detention  Act  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  is  invoked.  All  accused  per- 
sons would  then  be  faced  with  the  fol- 
lowing inconsistent  and  unjust  situa- 
tions: 

First.  Warrants  of  arrest  would  be  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Justice.  If 
the  accused  were  charged  with  violating 
any  other  State  or  Federal  law,  the  war- 
rant would  be  issued  by  a  court  or  a 
magistrate  with  all  its  constitutional  con- 
trols. 

Second.  In  order  to  test  the  validity 
of  his  arrest,  the  accused  would  go  be- 
fore a  preUminary  hearing  oflQcer  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  If  the  accused 
were  charged  with  violating  any  other 
State  or  Federal  law,  he  would  go  before 
an  impartial  judge,  who  is  not  subject 
to  political  removal. 

Third.  If  the  validity  of  the  arrest 
were  sustained  by  the  prehmlnary  hear- 
ing officer,  the  accused  would  be  required 
to  seek  review  before  a  detention  review 
board,  and  not  a  court  of  the  United 
States. 

Fourth.  Potentially,  the  accused  would 
be  denied  a  trial  by  jury,  the  right  to 
confront  his  accusers,  suid  the  right  to 
cross-examine — all  sixth  amendment 
rights. 

In  sum,  the  existence  of  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  creates  the  following  con- 
tradictory situation:  A  person  who  ac- 
tually commits  a  crime,  such  as  espio- 
nage or  treason,  will  be  accorded  all  of 
his  constitutional  rights — indictment, 
trial  by  jury,  bail,  and  full  judicial  re- 
view. But  someone  about  whom  there  is 
"reasonable  ground"  to  believe  that  he 
"probably  will  engage"  in  a  crime  in  the 
future  may  be  imprisoned  by  an  adminis- 
trative proceeding  without  any  regard  to 
his  constitutional  rights.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  the  accused  person  is  assumed 
to  be  guilty  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding. This  is  clearly  in  violation  and 
contravention  of  the  fundamental  pre- 
mise of  our  system  or  justice — innocent 
imtil  proven  guilty. 

Title  n  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
law  in  still  another  way.  In  article  I, 
section  9,  the  Constitution  provides  for 
emergency  measures  for  internal  secu- 
rity "when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion the  public  safety  may  require  it."  But 
title  n  provides  emergency  measures  even 
when  the  public  safety  is  not  threatened. 
Under  title  II,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  set  the  procedures  of  the  statute 
in  motion  in  siny  of  three  circumstances : 
First,  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions;  second, 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress;  or  third, 
insurrection  within  the  United  States  in 
aid  of  a  foreign  coimtry.  It  is  conceiv- 
able, then,  that  title  II  could  go  into 
effect  if  a  small  and  distant  territory 
were  invaded,  or  if  Congress  declares  war 
on  a  coimtry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe. 
It  has  been  said  that  if  we  repeal  title 


n,  there  would  be  inadequate  internal 
security  measures  for  the  country.  On  the 
contrary,  we  already  have  an  abundance 
of  internal  security  measures.  Title  18, 
United  States  Code  2385,  provides  penal- 
ties for  advocating  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  Title  18.  United  States  Code 
2152,  is  designed  to  protect  fortifications, 
harbor  defenses,  or  defensive  sea  areas. 
Title  18,  United  States  Code  2388,  pro- 
vides penalties  for  engaging  in  seditious 
activities  affecting  the  Armed  Forces  in 
time  of  war.  Title  8,  United  States  Code 
1185.  authorizes  the  President  to  regulate 
the  movement  of  aliens  in  and  out  of  the 
United  States  during  a  war  or  a  national 
emergency.  Title  18,  chapters  39  and  40, 
title  18,  United  States  Code  793,  794,  and 
798,  title  50,  United  States  Code  797,  and 
more  and  more.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  we  have  insufficient  internal  security 
measures.  It  would  be  more  £ux:urate  to 
say  that  the  measures  we  have  should  be 
examined  to  see  if  they  are  not  psycho- 
logically, if  not  legally,  repressive. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  it  is  better 
to  have  title  n  as  a  limit  and  restraint 
on  the  executive  branch,  rather  than 
allow  the  executive  branch  a  completely 
free  hand.  This  argument  is  pure  cloud 
cover.  In  the  first  place,  title  n  gives  the 
executive  branch  virtually  a  free  hand 
anyhow.  Second,  title  n  only  states  what 
the  executive  branch  can  do,  not  what  It 
cannot  do.  Finally,  the  argument  assumes 
that  the  executive  branch  can  do  any- 
thing it  wants  to  do,  even  in  the  face  of 
our  constitutional  system  of  "checks  and 
balances." 

Finally,  it  has  been  said  that  the  furor 
in  support  of  the  repea>-of  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  is  ridiculous  because  the 
detention  of  the  Japanese  Americans 
during  World  War  n  was  done  imder 
the  authority  of  an  Executive  order,  and 
not  the  statute  in  question — which,  it  is 
true,  has  never  been  invoked.  This  state- 
ment is  true  in  and  of  itself,  but  not 
within  the  context  of  the  argument  for 
the  repeal  of  title  n.  The  experience  of 
the  Japanese  Americans  during  World 
War  n  was  not  mentioned  because  their 
internment  was  caused  by  title  n.  The 
Japanese-American  experience  has  only 
been  cited  as  an  example  of  what  can 
happen  under  the  fear  and  stress  of  ex- 
ternal conditions.  The  fact  that  the 
Japanese  Americans  were  not  interned 
under  the  authority  of  an  existing  law 
lends  even  greater  credence  to  the  argu- 
ment for  repeal.  Most  Americans  today 
believe  that  the  interment  of  Japanese 
Americans  was  a  tragic  error.  Since  title 
II  legally  provides  for  a  similar  situation, 
can  it  not  be  said  that  its  enactment  is 
also  a  tragic  error?  The  Japanese  Ameri- 
can exfjerience,  then,  serves  only  as  a 
clear  example  of  a  denial  of  constitut- 
ional rights. 

The  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  has  hundreds 
of  individual  and  group  supporters.  Even 
the  present  administration  supports  the 
repeal  of  title  n.  Mr.  Robert  Mardian, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  said  in  his  statement  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee: 
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Tbe  Department  of  Justice  Is  unequivo- 
cally In  favor  of  repealing  title  n  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  Eman- 
uel Celles,  in  leading  the  floor  fight 
against  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  in  1950.  said  that  title  n 
is  "vicious,  totahtarian,  un-American." 

In  1950,  President  Truman  in  his  veto 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  said: 

This  kind  of  legislation  Is  unnecessary.  In- 
effective and  dangerous. 

Congress  overrode  Mr.  Truman's  wise 
and  rational  veto. 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  has  said  that  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  has  given  many  Americans 
the  grounds  to  fear  that  in  a  crisis,  the 
procedures  exist  for  sending  them  to 
"concentration  camps."  He  feels  that 
some  of  this  fear  Is  well-founded  on  the 
basis  of  the  potential  of  title  n.  And  as 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Goldberg  has  said : 

This  statute  was  thrown  In  my  face  as  an 
Illustration  of  something  In  United  States 
law  which  woxild  sanction  what  the  Soviets 
and  other  communist  countries  have  them- 
selves provided   [concentration  camps]. 

Of  all  those  who  support  H.R.  234.  one 
person  in  particular  deserves  special 
thanks  as  the  initiator  and  "sparkplug" 
of  the  repeal  of  title  n,  Congressman 
Spark  Matstjnaga.  Mr.  Matstjnaga  was 
not  interned  during  World  War  n,  al- 
though many  of  his  relatives  and  close 
friends  were.  During  the  war,  Mr.  Mat- 
stjnaga fought  courageously  as  an  in- 
fantry officer  of  the  famous  1st  Battalion 
of  the  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team. 
He  was  understandably  irritated  by  the 
fact  that  he  and  other  loyal  Japanese 
Americans  were  fighting  and  dying  for 
the  very  country  that  imprisoned  their 
families  and  fellow  Japanese  Americans. 
Since  Mr.  Matsunaga  caune  to  Congress 
in  1962,  in  the  same  freshman  class  as  I, 
he  has  fought  passionately  to  repeal  the 
law  that  holds  the  potential  for  another 
tragic  internment. 

In  considering  HJl.  234,  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Matsunaga's  strugcle  for  justice  will 
be  remembered.  I  Join  him  in  strongly 
urging  the  passage  of  H.R.  234  In  unal- 
tered form. 

Mr.  KASTENMETER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  HouratD). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I 
will  try  not  to  use  the  full  6  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  52 
Members  who  are  now  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  were  serv- 
ing when  the  title  n  legislation  was 
passed  21  years  ago.  I  voted  against  the 
title  n  legislation  at  that  time  with  a 
deep  feeling  that  I  was  doing  the  right 
thing.  I  voted  to  uphold  President  Tru- 
man's veto  at  that  time. 

But  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  time  of 
the  executive  detention  camp  order  of 
1942.  I  was  campaigning  for  Congress  at 
that  time  in  my  district  and  a  few  months 
later  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress.  I  per- 
sonally saw  the  oppression  of  the  Jap- 
anese people  in  California.  Many  of  them 
were  my  neighbors.  Their  liberties  were 
taken  away  from  them.  Their  properties 


were  confiscated.  They  were  incarcerated 
without  due  process  of  law  in  any  way  in 
camps  and  in  racetracks  and  old  build- 
ings and  different  places  like  that.  Their 
treatment  in  those  camps  for  a  long  time 
was  lacking  in  what  I  would  call  decent 
humane  treatment.  It  was,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri — and  I  respect  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  — 
it  was  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
said — "A  dastardly  deed."  It  was  a  das- 
tardly deed. 

I  publicly  opposed  the  action  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  following  years  in  Con- 
gress I  continued  my  opposition  openly 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  that  incarceration 
and  to  the  treatment  that  was  being 
given  to  those  people. 

In  the  fall  of  1944,  in  my  first  re- 
election campaign,  I  was  faced  with  the 
opposition  of  one  of  two  major  news- 
papers in  Los  Angeles  and  many,  many 
conservative  and  patriotic  organizations 
that  labeled  me  with  names  which  I  shall 
not  repeat,  but  all  of  which  were  names 
that  indicated  a  lack  of  fidelity  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation.  I  think  we 
ought  to  wipe  this  legislation  from  the 
statute  books.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  the 
one  thing  we  could  do  that  would  be 
understood  to  make  amends  to  the  people 
who  were  mistreated  in  those  years,  and 
I  think  we  could  only  do  this  by  repeal- 
ing title  n,  which  was  bom,  I  might  say, 
in  the  McCarthy  years,  in  the  Korean 
War  years,  when  hysteria  was  nuining 
high  and  everyone  who  had  a  Uberal 
though  was  suspect  and  many  times 
labeled  as  being  "Commie"  sympathetic 
and  even  Communist.  I  went  through 
some  of  that  myself  and  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

I  am  also  aware  that  many  of  my 
friends  whom  I  consider  just  as  liberal, 
conscientious  and  dedicated  as  I  am, 
jielded  to  the  tremendous  hysteria  and 
propaganda  at  that  time,  and  they  went 
along.  Some  of  their  names  have  been 
used  here.  They  went  along  with  this  at 
that  time  because  of  the  pressure  of  the 
hysteria  propaganda.  But  I  also  know 
that  many  of  them  recanted  their  action 
in  later  and  cooler  years  and  were  sorry 
that  they  did  take  part  in  support  of  this 
action  against  112,000  Japanese,  most  of 
them  in  California,  a  few  in  other 
Western  States. 

Then  I  point  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  war  those  very  people  who  were  put 
into  the  camps,  yoimg  Nisei  men,  wanted 
to  volunteer  and  fight  the  common 
enemy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  442d 
Regiment  weis  formed.  The  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga >  was  a 
member  of  that  regiment.  And  I  say  to 
you  today  that  regiment,  composed  com- 
pletely, with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
officers,  of  Nisei  Japanese,  received  more 
casualties,  both  of  wounded  and  deaths, 
and  received  more  medals  than  any  other 
regiment  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Services, 
and  the  records  will  prove  that. 

So,  who  are  we  in  times  of  hysteria 
and  propaganda  to  gather  112,000 
people — men,  women  and  children — and 
tie  them  up  into  camps  euid  keep  them 
without  the  just  process  of  law.  to  which 
every  human  being  should  be  entitled, 
whether  he  is  an  American  citizen  or  a 
native,  if  he  lives  within  our  shores? 

So  I  will  support  H.R.  234.  and  I  am 


going  to  vote  against  the  bill,  HJl.  820 
of  my  friend  from  Missouri.  I  am  doing 
this  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and  I 
urge  my  friends  to  do  likewise,  because 
I  know  what  this  means  to  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Japanese  who 
carry  this  stain  upon  their  honor  and 
upon  their  souls.  I  ask  that  the  Members 
when  they  vote  to  consider  these  points. 

Madam  Chairman,  3  years  ago,  I 
joined  with  my  colleague  from  Hawaii, 
the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  in 
introducing  legislation  to  repeal  title  n 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
More  than  130  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  joined  us  in  cosponsoring 
that  bill.  This  session.  I  again  joined 
with  Mr.  Matsunaga  in  reintrcxlucing 
this  legislation,  along  with  the  Honor- 
able Robert  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Honorable  Abner  MmvA  of 
Illinois. 

More  than  150  members  representing 
both  parties  have  joined  in  cosponsoring 
this  bill.  The  Nixon  administration  has 
endorsed  it.  And  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  reported  it  without  a  sin- 
gle objection. 

Title  n,  as  most  of  you  know,  author- 
izes the  detention  of  American  citizens 
on  the  basis  of  mere  suspicion  that  they 
might  commit  espionage  or  sabotage  In 
case  of  declared  war,  an  invasion  of  U.S. 
territory,  or  an  insurrection  in  aid  of  a 
foreign  enemy. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  one  of  the  50 
Members  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  were  serving  in  the  Con- 
gress when  this  legislation  was  passed.  I 
mention  this  only  to  stress  the  fact  that 
those  other  Members  and  I  remember 
that  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  was 
passed  during  a  time  of  great  national 
hysteria  and  uncertainty. 

We  had  concluded  World  War  n  only 
5  years  previously.  We  had  weakened 
ourselves  militarily  and  economically, 
through  pressures  brought  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  bring  the  boys 
home,  and  demands  for  removal  of  wage 
and  price  controls. 

Not  so  short-sighted  as  we,  the  So- 
viets had  continued  to  build  militarily 
and  to  subvert  Europe  and  Asia.  We  saw 
the  blockade  of  Berlin  and  the  invasion 
of  South  Korea. 

We  heard  wild  accusations  of  Commu- 
nists in  Government,  and  witnessed  spec- 
tacular trials  of  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist party,  espionage  agents,  and  con- 
spirators. 

The  terms  "fifth  column."  "fellow 
traveler,"  and  "soft  on  communism" 
filled  every  newspaper  and  broadcast. 
Any  Congressman  or  public  official  who 
spoke  in  defense  of  basic  human  and 
constitutional  rights  was  labeled  a  Com- 
munist sympathizer. 

Good  men  went  down  to  defeat  at  the 
polls  for  defending  civil  liberties.  Others 
were  able  to  gain  high  public  office  by 
catering  to  the  public  hysteria. 

I  opposed  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act  In  1950,  and  I  voted  to  sustain  Presi- 
dent Truman's  veto  of  that  legislation. 
My  reasons  for  opposing  It  then  are 
Identical  to  my  reasons  for  supporting  a 
bill  to  repeal  it. 

The  provisions  of  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  were  apparently  inspired  by 
the  action  taken  against  our  Japanese 
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American  people  during  World  War  n. 
another  period  of  public  fear  and  hys- 
teria. 

I  was  a  freshman  Congressman  then, 
and  I  clearly  remember  my  Japanese 
neighbors  being  systematically  rounded 
up  and  placed  in  detention  camps,  where 
they  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  World  War  II  more  than  110.000 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  over  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  native  bom  citi- 
zens— men.  women,  children — were  or- 
dered evacuated  on  the  grounds  of  "mili- 
tary necessity." 

Three  thousand  miles  to  the  west  in 
Hawaii  there  was  no  similar  "military 
necessity"  tha'  required  incarceration 
of  Japanese  Americans  in  Hawaii.  Keep 
in  mind  that  Hawaii  was  the  territory 
that  was  actually  attacked  and  was  far 
closer  to  the  enemy  than  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  mainland  United  States. 

But.  nevertheless,  those  In  charge  of 
the  Western  Defense  Command,  In  con- 
sultation with  other  civilian  officials  of 
the  coastal  regions  persisted  in  their 
claim  that  the  Japanese  American  popu- 
lation on  the  west  coast  alone  was  dan- 
gerous and  disloyal  to  the  United  States. 
No  saboUge  had  been  committed.  No 
evidence  of  espionage  had  been  discov- 
ered. The  FBI  had  already  "picked  up" 
and  were  detaining  individual  Japanese 
aliens  against  whom  any  suspicion  of 
possible  disloyalty  was  feared. 

In  spite  of  this  selective  detention,  on 
the  -mere  suspicion  of  disloyalty,"  110,- 
000  human  beings,  the  majority  of  them 
American-born  citizens,  were  forced  to 
give  up  their  homes,  businesses,  and 
properties,  to  be  herded  like  animals  into 
what  euphemistically  were  called  war 
relocation  centers  located  in  the  barren, 
desolate  wastelands  of  the  interior. 

Even  American  citizens  who  had  but 
one-sixteenth  Japanese  blood  were  forced 
into  what  amounted  to  concentration 
camps.  In  another  part  of  the  world. 
Hitler  in  Nazi  Germany  decided  that 
people  with  only  one-eighth  Jewish 
blood  had  to  go  to  his  concentration 
camps. 

None  of  the  evacuees  were  charged 
with  any  overt  act  or  crime  against  the 
United  States.  The  sole  Justification  for 
the  incarceration  was  that  the  Japanese 
American  might  be  disloyal  because  he 
was  of  Japanese  ancestry  and  thereby 
might  have  "an  affinity  with  the  enemy." 
None  were  given  a  trial  or  a  hearing  of 
any  kind.  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  even  the  most  treacherous  mur- 
derers or  obvious  traitors  are  presumed 
to  be  'innocent  until  proven  guilty."  The 
Japanese  Americans  in  World  War  n 
were  not  afforded  this  right. 

I  support  the  repeal  of  the  Detention 
Act  on  other  grounds.  I  believe  that  all 
men  should  be  free  to  walk  the  earth, 
unless  proved  to  be  a  danger  to  society. 
This  principle  goes  back  more  than 
700  years  through  the  Anglo-American 
system  of  justice  to  the  Magna  Carta. 
That  document  reads  in  part: 

No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  Imprisoned, 
or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or 
In  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon 
him.  nor  send  upon  him  except  by  the  legal 
Judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 


This  provision  is  the  basis  for  the  "due 
process"  and  "jury  trial"  clauses  in  our 
Federal  Constitution.  It  Is  with  respect 
to  these  fifth  amendment  rights  that  I 
find  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  most 
troublesome. 

The  law  deprives  an  individual  of  his 
liberty  on  the  basis  that  he  probably  w?ill 
engage  in  acts  or  conspiracies  which  are 
alreadj-  prohibited  by  Federal  law. 

Further,  the  law  permits  arrest  and 
detention  on  the  basis  of  a  warrant  issued 
by  an  administrative  official  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department — not  a  commissioner  or 
judge.  This  authority  to  order  arrest 
could  be  delegated  to  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  to  Federal 
marshals,  or  to  commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  assigned  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Arrest  and  detention  need  not  be  based 
upon  probable  cause,  but  only  upon  a 
nebulous  reasonable  belief.  This  reason- 
able belief  could  presumably  be  based  on 
rumor,  association,  relationship,  or  mem- 
bership in  a  group.  The  individual  who 
has  lost  his  hberty,  reputation,  property, 
employment,  or  business  would  have  no 
right  to  confront  or  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses if  the  claim  of  national  interest 
were  made.  There  is  no  provision  for  bail. 
The  law  creates  the  following  incredi- 
ble situation:  One  person  who  actually 
commits  sabotage  or  espionage  will  be  ac- 
orded  all  of  his  fifth  amendment  rights — 
indictment,  bail,  a  jury  trial,  confronta- 
tion of  witnesses,  comphance  with  the 
rules  of  evidence,  and  full  judicial  review. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  about  whom 
there  is  a  "reasonable  beUef"  that  he 
"might"  conmiit  these  acts  may  be  im- 
prisoned by  an  administrative  proceed- 
ing, similar  to  that  utilized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  without  regard 
to  his  constitutional  rights. 

I  believe  that  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  runs  counter  to  the  thrust  of 
constitutional  law  since  the  time  of  adop- 
tion of  the  fifth  amendment.  Its  sub- 
stances invade  the  concept  of  liberty 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Its  pro- 
cedure violates  the  fifth  amendment 
guarantee  to  "due  process  of  law." 

In  my  view,  we.  in  Congress,  should 
not  leave  patently  unconstitutional  laws 
uoon  the  books  awaiting  action  by  the 
judicial  branch.  To  do  so  is  to  lend  cre- 
dence to  charges  of  congressional  irre- 
sponsibility and  indifference.  Congress 
should  take  the  initiative  and  correct  its 
own  mistakes. 

In  urging  repeal  of  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act.  I  am  mindful  of  the  him- 
dreds  of  responsible  persons  and  orga- 
nizations which  also  support  that  action. 
Among  these  are  the  legislature  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 

I  urge  repeal  of  the  act  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  are  many  other  laws 
which  amply  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  I  urge  repeal  out  of  the  same 
concern  voiced  by  President  Truman  In 
his  veto  message,  and  I  will  quote  this 
portion : 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  probably 
would  not  be  done.  The  mere  fact  that  It 
could  be  done  shows  clearly  how  the  bill 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  opportuni- 
ties for  official  condemnation  of  organizations 
and  Individuals  for  perfectly  honest  opinions. 


Madam  Chairman,  as  we  aU  know, 
there  was  no  title  n  on  the  statute  books 
in  World  War  n,  since  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  which  It  is  a  part  was  not 
enacted  until  1950.  Accordingly,  there  has 
been  much  speculation  as  to  what  might 
have  happened  had  there  been  a  title  n 
or  similar  legislation  on  the  books  at  the 
time  and  the  question  is  tisked  whether 
such  legislation  would  have  provided 
some  safeguard  to  those  of  Jai>anese 
ancestry  in  that  time  of  hate  and  hys- 
teria against  the  Japanese  enemy. 

My  estimate  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  there  had  been  a  title  n  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Mike  Masaoka.  the  Wash- 
ington representative  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  who  in  the 
spring  of  1942  was  the  national  secre- 
tary' and  field  director  of  the  JACL. 

In  testimony  to  congressional  commit- 
tees, Mr.  Masaoka.  whom  msmy  of  xis 
know  and  respect,  declared  that  if  there 
had  been  a  title  11  on  the  statute  books 
at  that  time  the  arbitrary  mass  evacua- 
tion would  have  been  promulgated  sooner 
and  on  a  much  wider  scale,  for  title  II 
would  have  served  as  the  instant  guide 
for  the  Government  to  act  against  those 
who,  by  accident  of  birth,  happened  to 
look  Uke  the  enemy. 

In  his  Judgment,  Hawaii  might  not 
have  been  placed  under  martial  law  and 
all  those  of  Japanese  origin  placed  un- 
der immediate  detention  in  concentra- 
tion camps  if  title  n  were  operative  at 
that  time.  Moreover,  even  on  the  con- 
tinental mainland,  all  those  of  Japanese 
descent — everjrwhere,  in  every  State — 
would  have  been  placed  in  custody  and 
in  concentration  camp)s  right  after  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  Instead  of  only  those 
residing  in  California  and  the  western 
halves  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Ari- 
zona, and  then  only  several  months  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  If  there  had 
been  a  title  n  effective  then,  almost  half 
a  million  Japanese,  most  of  whom  would 
have  been  citizens,  instead  of  110,000, 
would  have  been  unnecessarily  and  ar- 
bitrarily evacuated  and  imprisoned  in 
concentration  camps. 

Because  there  was  no  title  II  in  opera- 
tion then,  there  were  no  congressional 
guidelines  to  follow  and  it  took  weeks  and 
months  for  the  Executive  and  the  Army 
to  decide  what  should  be  done  and  how. 
Had  there  been  title  II  on  the  books 
then,  with  the  procedures  for  immediate 
detention  set  forth  in  the  law,  more  peo- 
ple would  have  been  forced  to  suffer  the 
tragedy,  the  travail,  and  the  indignity 
and  humiliation  of  being  sent  to  concen- 
tration camps  simply  because  they  hap- 
pened to  look  like  the  enemy. 

Title  n  then  would  not  have  been  a 
safeguard  for  those  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
only  the  legal  ssmction  to  have  acted 
more  quickly  in  sending  more  people  to 
concentration  camps  than  actually  hap- 
pened. 

Today,  as  the  Department  of  Justice 
emphasizes,  there  are  many  who — right- 
ly or  wrongly — fear  that  this  title  n 
would  be  used  to  Imprison  them  because 
some  in  authority  who  disagree  with 
their  thoughts  and  philosophies  might 
suspect  that  they  might  conspire  with 
others  to  commit  subversive  acts  at  some 
future  time. 
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To  restore  confidence  in  the  judicial     lation.  we  can  legislate  responsive  to  the     this  dastardly  act  and  to  provide  blanket 


process  and  in  the  American  way.  we 
must  repeal  title  n  and  eliminate  the 
authorization  for  emergency  detention. 
Not  only  is  there  no  need  for  such  repres- 
sive and  retrogressive  legislation  but 
there  is  no  need  for  the  concentration 
camp  concept  or  mentality  in  American 
life. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  was  only  16  years  old, 
a  high  school  youngster  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  United  States,  in  Missoiu-i, 
when  this  thing  happened  to  the  Japa- 
nese, and  my  attenticm  was  not  directed 
to  it.  I  hope  if  I  had  been  in  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  California — and  I 
think  that  I  would  have — I  would  have 
stood  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. And  I  point  out  that  he  was  stand- 
ing with  J.  Edgar  Hoover  at  that  time 
He  was  also  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  I  have  stood 
with  him  many  times,  and  I  have  not 
criticized  him  once  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  carmot  understand  the 
rationale  of  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fomia  as  to  why  this  should  be  a  symbol 
of  what  happened  to  the  Japanese,  be- 
cause this  is  not  on  the  statute  books.  If 
it  is  a  symbol,  it  has  to  be  a  false  symbol, 
because  this  act  was  not  passed  until  8 
years  later. 

(Mr.  WYATT,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PoFF,  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WYATT.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  the  House  is  con- 
sidering today,  and  I  have  a  special  feel- 
ing for  this  legislation.  Prior  to  enter- 
ing the  Marine  Corps  in  World  War  n, 
I  served  as  a  special  agent  in  the  FBI 
during  the  latter  part  of  1941  and  the 
first  half  of  1942. 

Commencing  in  January  1942  my  office 
of  assignment  was  Seattle.  During  the 
next  months,  I  personally  observed  the 
almost  indiscriminate  rounding  up  of 
alien  Japanese  and  U.S.  citizens  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry.  This  was  official  execu- 
tive policy  of  the  United  States.  I  ob- 
served many,  many  injustices,  not  only 
with  respect  to  persons,  but  also  prop- 
erty rights.  I  witnessed  forced  sales  of 
personal  property,  and  many  tearful 
goodbys. 

We  know  now,  but  did  not  realize  then, 
that  we  acted  out  of  hysteria,  and  need- 
lessly. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  can  fully 
appreciate  the  spectre  which  still  to  this 
day  haunts  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry and  others  who  were  close  wit- 
nesses to  those  events. 

The  present  title  n  was  not  law  in 
those  years,  but  its  existence  must  serve 
a  very  powerful  purpose  If  we  maintain 
it  in  view  of  the  very  real  and  reasonable 
fears  of  those  who  went  through  the  hor- 
rible experiences  of  the  1940's. 

We  have  never  used  the  title  n  au- 
thority. We  never  will  use  this  authority. 
We  have  adequate  laws  without  title  II 
to  protect  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States.  If  our  situation  should 
drastically  change,  requiring  new  legis- 


current  requirements 

Mr.  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Munc) . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  realize 
there  are  many  who  are  interested  in  this 
legislation. 


authority  for  future  capricious  banish- 
ment of  citizens  to  political  concentra- 
tion camps  because  of  their  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

The  act  Is  patently  unconstitutional 
because  it  allows  the  deprivation  of 
rights  purely  on  the  basis  of  "reasonable 


,,.„..  .,  _.     ,  .    ground  to  believe"  that  a  person  "prob- 

T,«*^  Chairman  I  rise  In  support  of     ably"  will  engage  or  conspire  to  engage 
HJl.  234  as  approved  by  the  House  Com-     in  acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage.  It  thus 


mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  points  have  been  well  debated  to- 
day, and  very  little  can  be  added  to  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  It  will  remove  from  the 
statute  books  an  act  which  was  ap- 
proved at  a  time  when  fear  was  a  dom- 
inant consideration  in  our  land,  and 
set  forth  a  clear  policy  that  no  repres- 
sive acts,  or  wholesale  detention  will 
hereafter  be  permitted,  which,  I  believe, 
is  consistent  with  the  basic  concepts 
upon  which  this  country  has  been  built. 

The  need  to  repeal  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  completely  has  been  argued 
by  many  organizations,  despite  the  con- 
tention of  the  opposition.  The  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  stmds  as  a  harsh 
symbol  of  repression  in  our  country,  and 
its  continued  presence  is  viewed  as  re- 
pugnant by  thousands  of  Japanese 
Americans  as  well  as  other  minority 
groups.  So  long  as  it  remains  in  exist- 
ence there  will  be  fears  among  our  peo- 
ple that  the  Government  will  repeat  its 
massive  error,  which  it  made  in  World 
War  II,  when  about  112,000  Japanese 
Americans,  residents  of  our  Western 
States — 9.000  of  whom  came  from  my 
State  of  Hawaii — were  forcibly  removed 
from  their  homes,  without  due  process 
of  law,  without  trial,  and  placed  first  in 
temporary  camps  and  later  in  10  con- 
centration camps  established  in  several 
Western   States. 

About  two-thirds  of  these  people  de- 
prived of  their  liberty  and  rights  by  ar- 
bitrary governmental  action  were  na- 
tive-born citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  was  never  established  any 
reason  whatsoever  to  question  their  loy- 
alty or  their  dedication  to  our  Nation, 
except  their  ethnic  background,  which 
was  the  only  basis  for  suspicion.  Despite 
the  incarceration  of  these  people,  thou- 
sands of  them  volunteered  for  active 
duty  to  fight  in  the  defense  of  this 
country. 

Ironically,  the  loyalty  of  Japanese- 
American  citizens  had  to  be  proved  in 
combat  duiing  the  war.  It  was  conclu- 
sively proved,  with  a  proud  record, 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  just  enunciated.  Theirs  was  the  most 
decorated  unit  in  the  historj-  of  the 
United  States. 

But  by  the  time  this  was  established 
and  this  was  generally  acknowledged  by 
the  country  everywhere,  it  was  too  late 
to  remove  the  stain  of  this  great  outrage 
which  was  committed  against  all  the 
patriotic  citizens  these  men  represented 
in  battle. 

While  these  detentions  were  made  long 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  reiterated  many  times,  its 
provisions  seem  designed  to  provide 
legislative  ratification  and  sanction  of 


sabotage.  It  thus 
states  that  a  person  may  lose  his  free- 
dom merely  on  suspicion,  and  may  be 
placed  in  a  concentration  camp  merely 
on  suspicion. 

How  does  a  person  prove  that,  in  the 
mind  of  someone  else,  there  is  not  a 
probable  suspicion  against  him?  There 
is  no  way  in  which  one's  innocence  can 
be  established,  when  there  are  no  specific 
charges ! 

This  is  the  only  legislation  we  are  ask- 
ing the  House  to  repeal  today.  I  know 
that  the  act  has  never  been  used,  and 
for  that  reason  there  is  no  judicial  inter- 
pretation on  the  issue  of  constitutional- 
ity, but  we  should  not,  as  members  of  the 
legislative  branch,  abdicate  to  the  judi- 
ciary our  own  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  make  sure  that  the  laws  of  our 
land  are  in  conformity  with  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  vote  for  H.R.  234. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  please  use  or  yield  the  4  min- 
utes remaining  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  we  draw  to  the 
close  of  our  debate,  I  believe  several 
things  are  clear:  maybe  patently  clear, 
maybe  not. 

It  appears  to  me  it  is  obvious  from  all 
of  the  debate  that  eradicating  facilities 
for  detaining  insurrectionists  will  not  re- 
move that  threat.  After  listening  to  the 
debate,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  eradi- 
cating facilities  for  insurrectionists  or 
marking  off  the  books  title  II  wUl  still 
not  remove  the  threat  of  their  incarcera- 
tion. Everyone  who  spoke  on  this  issue 
recognizes  that  there  is  the  potential 
threat  of  incarceration  of  insurrection- 
ists in  a  time  of  peril.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  it  is  there. 

Recognizing  that.  I  maintain  there  is 
a  far  greater  likeUhood  that  due  process 
will  be  observed  in  time  of  national  peril 
if  some  congressional  guidelines  such  as 
those  embodied  in  H.R.  820  are  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  I  totally  fail  to  see  the 
logic  of  saying  that  due  proce,ss  of  law 
in  time  of  national  emergency  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  observed  with  nothing 
on  the  books  when  the  history  of  the 
executive  actions  of  1941  and  1942  are 
ominou.sly  in  the  past.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  enough  to  say,  as  some  of  the  propo- 
nents of  H.R.  234  have  said,  that  jury 
trials  and  con-stitutionally  appropriate 
safeguards  will  be  observed  at  any  time 
when  such  an  emergency.  God  forbid, 
should  again  present  itself  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  reiterate 
that  they  were  not  observed  in  1941  and 
1942.  Jury  trials  and  constitutionally  ap- 
propriate safeguard.s  are  not  new.  They 
were  there  and  thev  were  not  observed 

In  which  case  is  it  more  likely  that  we 
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will  have  these  safeguards  observed?  I 
happen  to  believe  if  a  congressional 
statement  is  on  the  books,  such  as  it 
would  be  in  H.R.  820,  that  there  is  less 
likelihood  that  some  future  President 
confronted  with  a  similar  situation  as 
President  Roosevelt  was  will  usurp  the 
power  as  he  did  then  under  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moment  and  take  actions 
Ahich  today  are  being  called  dastardly. 
Obviously  they  were.  H.R.  820,  in  my 
judgment,  the  amendment  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee,  has  a  great  re- 
striction on  the  President's  power  vis-a- 
vis insurrection.  The  Presidential  power 
would  be  circumscribed  under  this  bill 
but  it  would  not  be  circumscribed  under 
H.R.  234.  In  fact,  I  would  say  that  HJl. 
234  does  nothing  to  dispel  the  very  fears 
expressed  by  previous  speakers.  It  does 
nothing  to  dispel  the  fear  that  what  was 
done  in  1941  and  1942  cannot  be  revisited 
on  us. 

For  that  reason  I  encourage  and,  in- 
deed, urge  the  House  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  H.R.  820  when  the  time 
comes  under  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure.   

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  use 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Ryan)  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  234,  which  repeals  the 
invidious  Emergency  Detention  Act — 
title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  which 
will  erase  from  the  statute  books  an  act 
which  contradicts  protection  of  our  civil 
liberties  and  which  is  freighted  with  the 
aura  of  repression. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act,  which 
H.R.  234  repeals,  embraces  a  view  of 
the  world  and  of  the  exercise  of  first 
amendment  rights  of  speech  and  associ- 
ation which  is  regressive  and  offensive. 
Its  minimal  protection  for  the  individual 
against  imwarranted  detention  is  unac- 
ceptable in  a  society  which  enshrines 
due  process  as  a  basic  bulwark  of  free- 
dom. 

The  time  is  particularly  apt  for  repetd. 
The  tide  of  repression  is  growing,  and 
our  action  can  help  to  stem  that  tide. 
We  see  this  tide  in  assertions  by  the 
executive  of  virtually  unrestricted  power 
to  tap  telephones.  We  see  it  in  adminis- 
tration espousal,  and  congressional  sup- 
port, of  no-knock  laws  and  preventive 
detention.  We  see  it  in  hostility  to  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  and  in  repudiation 
of  civil  rights. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that,  in  times 
of  "internal  security  emergency,"  it  is 
justified  to  detain  "persons  who  there 
is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  probably 
will  commit  or  conspire  with  others  to 
commit  espionage  or  sabotage."  Making 
the  usual  ritualized  obeisance  to  "consti- 
tutional rights  and  privileges"  common 
to  these  repressive  measures,  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act — not  even  premised 
on  "probable  cause" — gives  three  criteria 
to  determine  "reasonable  groimd"  to  be- 
lieve a  person  will  engage  in  or  conspire 
to  engage  in  espionage  or  sabotage: 
( 1 )  whether  such  person  has  knowledge  of 
.  the  espionage,  counter-espionage,  or 
sabotage  service  or  procedures  of  a  govern- 
ment or  political  party  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try ..  .  and   whether  such   knowledge  .  .  . 


has  been  acquired  by  reason  of  civilian,  mili- 
tary, or  poUce  service  with  the  United  States 
Government  .  .  .; 

(2)  Any  past  acts  or  acts  of  espionage  or 
sabotage  .  .  .  against  the  tJnlt«d  States  .  .  .; 

(3)  ...  The  holding  at  any  time  after 
January  1.  1949.  of  membership  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  (Sec- 
tion 109(j) ). 

This  first  subsection  is  so  broad  as  to 
cover  virtually  anyone.  And  the  third 
makes  association  a  basis  for  warranting 
detention.  And,  on  top  of  all  this,  the 
standard  is  not  probable  cause,  but  "rea- 
sonable ground  to  beUeve"  that  someone 
will  "probably"  act  or  conspire.  Such 
broadscale  repression  is  dangerous.  It 
must  be  overturned. 

Equally  obnoxious — apart  from  the 
minimal  essay  at  setting  a  constitution- 
ally acceptable  standard  for  determina- 
tion of  detention — are  the  offices  estab- 
lished to  detain  persons.  Preliminary 
hearing  officers  make  the  determination 
under  section  104(d),  and  a  detention 
review  board  reviews  petitions  of  de- 
tainees under  section  109.  The  judiciary 
affords  Uttle  protection,  only  being  avail- 
able after  the  bosu-d  has  acted,  and  in 
habeas  corpus  proceedings. 

Thus,  the  power  to  imprison  is  lodged 
in  persons  neither  chosen  for  their  legal 
skills  nor  immunized  from  political  pres- 
sures by  having  lifetime  appointments — 
that  special  prerequisite,  together  with 
salaries  immune  from  reduction — which 
affords  Federal  judges  freedom  to  act 
according  to  their  consciences. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  favor- 
ably about  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
is  that  it  has  never  been  implemented. 
That  is  small  solace,  and  certainly  no 
justification  for  its  continued  existence. 
As  President  Tnmian  stated  in  vetoing 
this  act: 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  (enforce- 
ment) probably  would  not  be  done.  TTie  mere 
fact  that  It  could  be  done  shows  clearly 
how  the  bill  would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of 
opportunities  for  official  condemnation  of 
organizations  and  Individuals  for  perfectly 
honest  opinions.  The  basic  error  of  these 
sections  Is  that  they  move  In  the  direction 
of  suppressing  opinion  and  belief. 

I  urge  support  for  H.R.  234  to  repeal 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
( Mr.  Leggett)^ 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Madam  Chairman, 
the  question  before  us  is  a  simple  one: 
Do  we  want  to  have  concentration  camps 
in  America,  or  do  we  not? 

If  we  vote  for  the  Ichord  amendment, 
we  will  be  saying  we  want  them.  We  will 
be  saying  we  are  not  going  to  throw  peo- 
ple in  camps  because  of  their  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  but  we  may 
want  to  do  it  because  of  their  political 
beliefs  or  the  way  they  wear  their  hair. 

I  do  not  see  this  as  much  of  an  im- 
provement. Continuation  of  concentra- 
tion camps  in  Einy  form  is  unjust,  im- 
democratic,  and — if  I  may  coin  a 
phrase — un-.\merican.  I  urge  that  we  re- 
peal title  n  imconditionally,  and  leave 
concentration  camps  to  those  govern- 
ments which  require  them. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsttnaga)  for  the  excellent  work 
he  has  done  on  this  bill.  I  note  that  he 


has  the  support  of  such  conservatives  as 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  Governor 
Reagan,  and  I  hope  his  position  wiU  pre- 
vail. It  was  ••  sad  day  for  America  when 
the  Congress  overrode  President  Tru- 
man's original  veto  of  this  bill,  and  it 
will  be  a  sadder  day  if  we  do  not  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  repeal  it. 
Certainly  nothing  we  do  here  today  in 
passage  of  the  Matsvmaga  repeater  af- 
fects the  right  of  government  to  try  and 
imprison  persons  for  espionage — the  bill 
does  repeal  the  power  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  detain  persons  in  camp  on  sus- 
picion \^-ithout  trial — the  threat  of  Prus- 
sian repression  must  cease. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Drdjani. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
support  the  bill  which  has  been  filed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
sun  aga). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Abzug). 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Madam  CHiairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  234. 

We  are  today  presented  with  the  op- 
portunity to  do  away  with  a  vestige  of 
some  of  the  darkest  days  of  American 
history. 

The  great  individual  rights  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution  are  always  important 
to  Americans.  But  the  time  when  their 
importance  is  the  greatest  is  when  we  are 
imder  pressure  as  a  nation,  when  the 
forces  of  fear,  hysteria,  and  darkness  are 
trying  to  seize  power.  Twice  in  our  recent 
history — during  the  Second  World  War 
and  during  the  days  of  McCarthjism — 
we  have  succimibed  to  these  forces  and 
have  to  a  considerable  degree  let  civil 
liberties  fall  by  the  wayside. 

One  of  these  instances,  the  internment 
of  Japanese  Americans  during  World 
War  n  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  race, 
was  accomplished  without  the  sdd  of  any 
statute.  By  Executive  order,  thousands  of 
individuals  who  were  neither  charged 
with  nor  suspected  of  any  crime  were 
driven  from  their  homes  and  imprisoned 
\\athout  trial. 

During  the  McCarthy  period,  there  was 
no  use  of  detention  camps,  though  many 
other  grave  breaches  of  constitutional 
rights  were  countenanced  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government.  However,  the  use 
of  concentration  camps  for  politically 
"dangerous"  individuals  was  seriously 
considered,  and  the  legislation  whose  re- 
peal we  are  considering  today  resulted. 

Title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  "deten- 
tion" camps  and  permits  the  Attorney 
General,  during  an  internal  security 
emergency,  to  detain  any  person  if  there 
is  "reasonable  ground"  to  believe  that 
such  person  "probably"  will  engage  in  or 
conspire  to  commit  acts  of  espionage  or 
sabotage.  Its  clauses  go  to  great  lengths 
to  recite  the  supposed  constitutional 
bases  for  it,  but  there  can  be  no  disguis- 
ing the  fact  that  it  represents  a  blatant 
attempt  to  undermine,  ignore  and  de- 
stroy the  constitutional  rights  on  which 
this  countr>''s  greatness  is  built. 
The  t>asic,  incredible  theory  behind 
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title  n,  85  nearly  as  I  can  make  It  out, 
Is  that  although  one  accused  of  a  crime 
Is  entitled  to  full  constitutional  safe- 
ffiiards,  one  who  Is  detained  without  be- 
ing accieed  of  any  crime  Is  not. 

NecxUess  to  say,  I  doubt  the  ability  of 
this  theory  to  withstand  constitutional 
scnitlny.  "Hie  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  three  decisions  during  World  War 
n  which  many  mistakenly  feel  upheld 
the  legality  of  detention  camps.  But  a 
reading  of  those  cases  makes  cletu-  that 
the  Supreme  Court  never  decided  that 
Issue.  In  Hirabavashi  v.  United  States. 
320  U.S.  81  (1943),  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  ^Tdidlty  of  a  curfew  order 
directed  at  specified  ethnic  groups  and 
In  KoTtmatsu  v.  United  States,  323  U^. 
214(1944>,  the  Court  upheld  the  validity 
of  {m  order  excluding  a  citizen  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  from  the  area  where  he 
resided.  Those  decisions — in  my  opin- 
ion— are  of  little  value  today  in  view  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  subsequent  incor- 
poration of  the  Eqtial  Protection  Clause, 
which  limits  the  States,  within  the  pe- 
rimeter of  the  fifth  amendment's  Due 
Process  Clause,  which  limits  the  Federal 
Government,  e.g.,  BoUing  v.  Sharpe,  347 
U.S.  497  (1954).  And  in  the  third  case. 
Ex  parte  Endo.  323  U.S.  283  (1944).  the 
Supreme  Court  held  unanimously  that 
the  United  States  could  not  detain  a  citi- 
zen whom  it  conceded  was  loyal. 

But  what  about  those  whom  the 
United  States  suspects  are  disloyal?  llie 
three  World  War  n  cases  do  not  answer. 
However.  I  find  considerable  guidance 
f  rcxn  a  decision  handed  down  during  the 
Civil  War,  Ex  parte  MUligan.  4  Wall.  2 
(1866) .  Milllgan  wels  accused  during  the 
Civil  War  of  being  a  member  of  a  secret 
political  conspiracy  dedicated  to  over- 
throw the  Federal  Government.  He  was 
a  resident  and  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  where  at  some  time  during  the 
CivU  War  and  prior  to  detention  actual 
fighting  had  taken  place.  MUllgan  was 
arrested  and  his  case  presented  to  the 
grand  jury.  It  drafted  no  indictment. 
Milllgan  was  tried  before  a  military  tri- 
bunal for  conspiracy  and  was  found 
guilty.  Claiming  that  his  detention  was 
illegal,  he  petitioned  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  Constitution  in  its  entirety  applies  in 
full  force  in  all  cases,  except  where  the 
pitch  of  battle  does  not  permit  the  hold- 
ing of  court.  Four  Justices  concurred, 
holding  that  the  military  tribunal  did 
not  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  the 
defendant. 

The  Court  said: 

The  ConstUutlon  oi  the  Uolted  States  Is  a 
law  for  mien  and  people,  equally  In  war  and 
in  peace,  and  coven  with  the  shield  of  Its 
protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  drcumstances.  No  doctrine,  in- 
volving more  pernicious  consequences,  was 
ever  Invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
any  of  Its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  government. 
Such  a  doctrine  le«ds  directly  to  anarchy  or 
despotism,  but  the  tlieory  of  necessity  on 
which  It  Is  based  is  false:  for  the  government 
within  the  Constitution,  has  all  the  powen 
granted  to  It.  which  ar«  neoessary  to  praserre 
lu  existence.   ...  4  Wall,  at  130-21. 

The  Court  spelled  out  clearly  what  law 
generally  governs  such  emergency  situ- 
ations : 


If  It  was  dangerous,  In  th*  distracted  con- 
dition of  affaln.  to  leave  MUllgan  unre- 
strained of  his  liberty.  becAuse  he  "ooosplred 
against  the  government,  afforded  aid  and 
comfort  to  rebels,  and  Incited  the  people  to 
insurrection,"  the  law  said  arrest  him,  con- 
fine hUn  closely,  render  blm  powerless  to  do 
further  mischief;  and  then  present  his  case 
to  the  grand  Jury  of  the  district,  with  proofs 
of  his  guilt,  and.  If  Indicted,  try  him  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  If  this 
had  been  done,  the  Constitution  would  have 
been  vindicated,  the  law  of  1803  enforced,  and 
the  secvirlUes  for  personal  liberty  preserved 
and  defended.  4  Wall,  at  122  (italics  In  orig- 
inal). 

The  Court  said  that  there  was  only  one 
exception  to  its  rule — that  of  impossibil- 
it.v:  that  is.  situations  calling  for  martial 
law.  The  Court  made  quite  clear  that  the 
exception  was  a  very  limited  one: 

Martial  law  cannot  arise  from  a  threatened 
invasion.  The  necessity  must  be  actual  and 
present;  the  invasion  real,  such  as  effectually 
closes  the  courts  and  deposes  the  civil  admin- 
istration. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  on 
this  subject  that  there  are  occasions  when 
martial  rule  can  be  properly  a{>plled.  If.  In 
foreign  Invasion  or  dvll  war,  the  courts  are 
actually  closed,  and  it  Is  Impossible  to  ad- 
minister criminal  Justice  according  to  law. 
then,  on  the  theatre  of  active  military  oper- 
atlons,  where  war  really  prevails,  there  Is  a 
necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the 
civil  authority,  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve 
the  safety  of  the  army  and  society:  and  as  no 
power  Is  left  but  the  military,  it  is  allowed 
to  govern  by  martial  rule  until  the  laws  can 
have  their  free  course.  As  necessity  creates 
the  rule,  so  It  limits  its  duration;  for.  If  this 
govemnMnt  Is  continued  after  the  courts  are 
reinstated,  it  Is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power. 
Martial  rule  can  never  exist  where  the  courts 
are  open,  and  In  the  proper  and  unobstructed 
exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.  It  Is  also  con- 
fined to  the  locality  of  actual  war.  Because, 
during  the  last  Rebellion  it  could  have  been 
enforced  In  Virginia,  where  the  national  au- 
thority was  overturned  and  the  courts  driven 
out.  it  does  not  follow  that  It  should  obtain 
In  Indiana,  where  that  authority  was  never 
disputed,  and  justice  was  always  adminis- 
tered. And  so  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  Invasion, 
martial  rule  may  t>ecome  a  necessity  In  one 
state,  when.  In  another.  It  would  be  mere 
lawless  violence.  4  Wall,  at  127  (italics  In 
original.) 

Title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  does  not  square  with  Ex  parte  Milll- 
gan. In  fact,  title  n  falls  so  far  short  of 
the  constitutional  mark  that  no  cosmetic 
amendments,  such  as  those  proposed  by 
H.R.  820,  can  save  it.  The  only  solution  is 
repeal.  HJR.  820,  the  substitute  proposed 
by  Mr.  IcHORD,  would  make  a  few  rela- 
tively minor  changes  in  this  horrendous 
law,  such  as  prohibiting  the  use  of  race 
as  a  detention  criterion.  But  it  Is  not 
merely  the  form  or  the  precise  wording 
of  title  n  to  which  I  object.  Everything 
about  it — its  wording,  its  genesis,  its  pur- 
pose and  its  "protections" — is  an  affront 
to  the  concept  of  democratic  goveriunent 
based  upon  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
Individual. 

The  argimient  Is  made  that  title  n  has 
not  been  used  at  all,  much  less  abused, 
and  that  we  should  keep  it  handy,  "Just 
in  case."  It  is  true  that  no  formal  use  of 
title  n  has  been  made,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  powerful  temptation  to  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  denied — ^the  Mayday 
dragnet  and  its  thousands  of  "nonar- 
rests"  made  that  painfully  clear. 


HH.  234  not  only  repeals  title  11;  tak- 
ing cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  war- 
time internment  of  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans was  accomplished  without  the  au- 
thority of  any  statute,  it  also  provides 
that  no  citizen  may  be  imprisoned  or 
detained  except  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Title  II  was  an  outrage  when  it  was 
conceived  and  enacted.  It  is  an  outrage 
today.  I  urge  its  repeal  by  the  passage  of 
H.R.  234. 

Mr.  KASTENMKIKR.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJi.  234,  the 
Matsunaga  resolution.  At  the  same 
time,  I  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichoro) 
and  the  logic  of  some  of  his  arguments. 
This  debate  is  but  one  chapter  in  the 
age-old  history  of  civilized  man's  efforts 
to  reconcile  the  often  conflicting  goals 
of  individual  liberty  and  the  security 
of  society. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental 
weakness  in  both  title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  and  title  n  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  H.R.  820.  the  so- 
called  Ichord  substitute,  is  this:  That  by 
attempting  in  advance  to  legislate  so 
grave  an  exception  to  our  fundcunental 
constitutional  liberties.  HJl.  820  opens 
up  a  breach  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
unknown  scope. 

The  idea  of  Incarcerating  any  citizen 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  without 
overt  criminal  action,  without  trial,  and 
without  even  any  evidence  of  criminal 
action  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  Is  basic  constitu- 
tional law  that,  even  in  tftne  of  war  or 
civil  insurrection,  the  Government  may 
not  constitutionsklly  suspend  due  process 
of  law,  except  where  it  is  Impossible  to 
cope  with  the  particular  situation 
through  the  normal  fimctloning  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Government's  failure  to  follow 
this  principle  dxuing  World  War  II  led  to 
the  shameful  incarceration  of  thousands 
of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry.  It  Is 
no  answer  to  say  that  we  may  prevent 
another  similar  outrage  by  putting  in 
languange,  as  would  H.R.  820,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  no  citizen  shall  be  detained  "on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  ancestry."  The 
implication  is  that  it  would  be  permis- 
sible to  detain  a  citizen  on  other  grounds, 
such  as  his  political  views,  appearance, 
dress,  or  length  of  hair.  We  have  seen  all 
these  used  by  the  police  in  recent  days 
and  months  as  criteria  for  deciding 
which  individuals  among  groups  of  in- 
nocent citizens  would  be  seized  and  held 
in  clear  violation  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  Only  last  week,  such  an  incident 
occurred.  In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  at 
Wright  Air  Force  Base  in  Dayton,  during 
Mr.  Nixon's  visit  to  dedicate  a  new  Air 
Force  museum.  Apparently,  military 
police  decided  to  seize  anyone  with  long 
hair  or  &n  unkempt  appearance  or  wear- 
ing a  peace  emblem,  regardless  of  their 
particular  actions,  and  without  even  In- 
quiring as  to  their  backgroimd  or  their 
purpose  In  being  present. 

It  Is  time  we  stopped  giving  congres- 
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atonal  sanction  to  this  kind  of  conduct. 
The  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
should  be  rep^ed.  The  Matsunaga  re- 
solution should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucmsKi) . 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
nhnois  (Mr.  PucmsKi). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Madam  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  HJl.  234,  I  ad- 
dress the  House  today  out  of  personal 
conviction,  conscience,  and  what  I  sin- 
cerely believe  to  be  a  duty  to  my  coun- 
try. 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  81-«31,  must  be 
repealed.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
wise  enough  to  endure  that  would  employ 
the  legal  excesses  permitted  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  past  2  weeks  I  toured  the  city 
of  Belfast  with  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Congressman  Morcan  Murphy.  What  we 
saw  and  what  we  heard  deeply  shocked 
us.  The  so-called  Internment  or  deten- 
tion policy  instituted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  be  of  concern  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  free  world. 
For  if  this  ancient  country  that  estab- 
lished the  principles  of  the  Magna  Cso-ta 
and  common  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
individual  can  so  brutalize  its  own  history 
in  regard  to  these  ancient  legal  tradi- 
tions, what  of  the  rest  of  the  "demo- 
cratic" nations  of  the  world. 

The  indiscriminate  rounding  up  of 
civilians  and  confining  them  without 
bail,  without  trial,  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  hearing  of  any  sort,  without 
access  to  legal  counsrt,  without  contact 
with  family  and  friends  Is  an  outrage. 
At  least  300  people  are  now  "oflQclally" 
designated  as  interned  under  this  policy 
in  Belfast,  but  Congressman  Mitrphy  and 
I  spoke  to  knowledgeable  people  who 
claimed  the  number  may  be  as  high  as 
2,000. 

Madam  Chairman,  perhaps  the  world 
is  a  long  way  from  accepting  the  legal 
precepts  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  pre- 
-sumption  of  innocence  imtil  guilt  is 
proved.  But  we  must  not  allow  our  own 
Nation  to  accept  as  a  workable  policy  the 
notion  that  people  may  be  arrested  and 
detained  on  the  suspicion  that  they  may, 
perhaps,  commit  a  crime. 

That  is  no  policy  for  the  United  States 
of  America  to  adopt.  It  caimot  be  our 
policy  in  the  futiu'e. 

The  past  10  years  in  this  Nation  have 
been  filled  with  excesses  and  disturb- 
ances and  outrage.  Never,  in  all  those 
turbulent  years,  have  we  had  to  resort 
to  confining  large  numbers  of  individuals 
for  weeks  on  end  totally  Incomunlcado. 

The  present  excesses  in  Belfast  have 
been  compounded  by  the  brutality  and 
carelessness  of  the  British  Government 
in  dealing  with  the  situation.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  opposing  factions  are 
farther  than  ever  from  resoluticm  owing, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  heavy-handed 
policies  of  the  British  Government  that 
have  totally  ignored  basic  humam  rights. 

Madam  Chairman,  our  Nation  made  a 
tragic  mistake  in  World  War  n  when  we 
confined  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  so- 
called  detention  camps.  This  error  must 
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never  be  allowed  to  be  repeated.  We  are 
not  so  deficient  of  leadership  in  this 
country  that  we  need  to  fear  our  own 
people,  nor  are  we  lacking  the  means  to 
protect  the  population  from  the  preda- 
tory attacks  of  groups  who  advocate  the 
destruction  of  our  system  of  government. 

HJl.  234  is  a  significant  milestone  tn 
our  progress  as  a  wise  and  mature  nation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues — whoae  memories 
surely  recall  the  horrors  of  Nazi  Germany 
and  our  own  national  dishonor  tn  de- 
priving law-abiding  American  citizens  of 
their  rights  simply  because  of  their  eth- 
nic heritage — to  support  this  leglslaticm 
before  us  today.  Neither  the  President 
nor  the  Justice  Department  requires  ac- 
cess to  such  unjust  legal  language  to 
keep  the  domestic  peace  in  the  United 
States. 

Detention  camps  must  have  no  place 
in  America's  future.  Just  as  they  deserve 
no  place  in  any  nation  professing  to  be- 
Ueve  in  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  RAILSBAC7K.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, how  much  time  do  we  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  6  minutes  remaining  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Danielson)  . 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  234. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  234  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  concentration  camps  provided  for 
by  title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
embody  a  concept  that  is  offensive  and 
repugnant  to  the  basic  principles  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  due  process  of  law. 

These  principles  are  the  heart  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  need  for  such  camps,  nor 
for  the  law  which  creates  these  camps, 
and  there  is  no  place  for  such  a  law  in 
American  jurisprudence. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  vote  to  repeal 
the  law. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Madam  Chairman, 
how  does  a  Member  of  this  body  rise  to 
speak  against  detention  centers?  What 
arguments  can  we  pose  to  each  other  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  allow  this  pro- 
vision to  remain  on  the  books?  The  mere 
fact  that  we  would  debate  this  provision 
justifies  the  fear  on  the  part  of  many  of 
my  constituents  that  black  people  could 
be  victims  of  the  same  oppression  as  that 
of  the  Japanese  Americans.  Although  I 
have  repeatedly  stated  publicly  that  there 
are  no  detention  centers  in  America, 
there  are  still  citizens  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept that  fact. 

Since  we  have  allegedly  never  used  the 
law,  let  us  take  it  off  the  books.  I  am  in- 
deed heartened  by  the  fact  that  the  lead- 
ership of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  has  in- 
dicated that  they  will  support  without 
exception  the  provisions  of  H.R.  234  in  its 
entirety. 


So,  maybe,  we  can  still  make  America 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Under  the  laws  of 
this  country  we  must  allow  every  dtlzexi 
to  defend  himself  when  charged  with  a 
crime,  even  if  that  crime  is  against  the 
Government. 

I  am  amazed  at  some  of  the  arguments 
that  I  have  heard  during  the  debate  od 
this  matter.  Opponents  of  this  measure 
advocate  concentration  camps  with  the 
provision  that  we  will  allow  detainees 
their  civil  rights.  The  insincerity  of  such 
a  proposal  is  obvious.  Those  who  would 
advocate  allowing  those  detained  in  con- 
centration camps  fall  to  realize  that 
while  the  detainees  are  allowed  access  to 
counsel  that  the  Government  is  not  ob- 
ligated to  list  any  charges  against  them. 
These  advocates  of  concentration  camps 
seek  to  insure  those  detained  a  speedy 
hearing,  but  fail  to  realize  that  a  speedy 
hearing  accomplishes  little  if  a  defendant 
and  his  counsel  know  nothing  of  the 
charges  against  them. 

Well,  democracies  can  succeed,  and 
democracies  can  fail,  but  I  think  in  our 
hands  today  and  tomorrow  will  rest  a  de- 
cision that  I  am  sure  will  be  comforting 
to  most  Americans,  the  striking  of  title 
n  providing  for  the  elimination  of  de- 
tention centers. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  (Mr. 
Matsduaga)  the  author  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  Chairman. 
having  heard  a  few  surprising  state- 
ments made  by  the  opposition,  I  am 
somewhat  apprehensive  that  what  I  am 
about  to  say  msor  be  misinterpreted  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  as  an  appeal  to 
their  emoticais,  rather  than  to  their  con- 
sidered good  judgment.  However,  as  a 
member  of  the  only  racial  minority  group 
ever  to  be  incarcerated  in  American  con- 
centration camps,  I  am  compelled  by  my 
deep  aind  fervent  convictions  csa  the  mat- 
ter now  before  this  House  to  relate  cer- 
tain pers(Hial  experiences  of  mine,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  contribute  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  issues  now  be- 
fore us. 

As  I  stated  earlier  during  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  one  of  the  things  which  dis- 
turbed me  most  while  I  was  serving  at  the 
battlefront  in  World  War  n,  as  an  in- 
fantry o£Qcer  of  the  100th  Infantry  Bat- 
talion— which  subsequently  became  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team — the  so-called  go-for- 
broke  outfit,  made  famous  by  Van  John- 
son in  the  movie  called  "Go-for- 
Broke" — was  the  fact  that  while  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  ancestry  were  flsiitlng 
and  dying  in  American  uniform  to  pre- 
serve the  American  ideal,  110,000  Japa- 
nese Americans  and  their  parents  were 
being  uprooted  from  their  homes  in  the 
Western  United  States  and  incarcerated 
in  American  concentration  camps,  for  no 
reason  other  than  that  they  were  Japa- 
nese faces. 

Today,  all  historians,  scholars.  Jurists, 
lawyers,  and  tfain-thlnking  Americans 
agree  that  the  Imprisonment  ot  Japa- 
nese-Americans in  World  War  n  marks 
the  "most  shameful  chapter  in  American 
history."  While  it  is  almost  unbelievable 
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that  the  OoTemment  of  this  great  democ- 
racy would  throw  Innocent  Americans — 
ixregnant  women.  Infants,  children,  and 
the  feeble  Included — Into  concentratloD 
camps,  complete  with  barbed  wire  fences 
and  armed  guards.  It  is  true  that  it  did 
actually  happen  to  Americana  of  Japa- 
nese ancestiy. 

It  may  seon  even  more  incredible  that 
freedom-lOTlng  Americans  would  permit 
the  continuance  of  a  law  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  ooncentraticn  camps  in  America.  But 
the  shocidng  truth  is  that  this  sad  situ- 
ation does  exist  in  the  form  of  title  II  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  While 
it  is  true  that  title  n  was  not  to  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  and  intern- 
ment of  the  Japanese  Americans,  it  serves 
as  a  grim  reminder  of  what  Ehigene  Ros- 
tow.  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School  de- 
scribed as  "our  worst  wartime  mistake." 

It  is  to  remove  this  horrible  reminder 
of  the  terrible  blot  on  our  Nation's  repu- 
taticHi  that  160  Members  of  this  body 
Joined  in  cosponsoring  legislation  to  re- 
peal title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  and  to  prohibit  the  imprisonment 
of  any  person  other  than  In  accordance 
with  laws  passed  by  Congress. 

In  the  91st  Congress  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent bill,  designed  to  repeal  the  "Emer- 
gency Detention  Act"  and  cosponsored 
by  130  Members  of  the  House,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Internal  Security 
C(»nmittee.  That  bill  was  killed  in  that 
committee  by  a  4-to-4  tie  vote,  after 
lengthy  and  dragged-out  hearings. 

The  bill  Introduced  In  this  Congress — 
the  92d — contains  additional  provisions 
which  effected  a  shift  in  its  referral  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
reported  the  bill  out  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  The  able  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  KASTsmcKin) ,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  exercised  Jurls- 
dlcticn  over  the  bill,  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CxLLZK) .  chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  deserve  much  credit 
for  their  cosponsorship  and  strong  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  year's  bill,  B.M. 
234.  as  it  was  last  year,  is  aimed  at  the 
repeal  of  title  n  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  the  so-called  Emergency 
Detention  Act. 

Briefly,  title  n  provides  that  upon  the 
President's  declaration  that  a  state  of 
"internal  security  onergency"  exists  in 
this  coimtry,  the  President,  acting 
through  the  Attorney  General,  may  ap- 
prehend and  detain  any  person  as  to 
whom  "there  is  a  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  such  person  probably  will 
engage  in,  or  probably  will  conspire  with 
others  to  engage  in.  acts  of  espicsiage  and 
sabotage."  Detention  of  a  person  is  thus 
authorized  not  on  the  basis  of  an  overt 
act  committed  in  violation  of  law,  but  on 
the  basis  of  mere  suspicion  that  he  may 
commit  a  crime. 

Moreover,  title  n  fails  to  provide  for 
either  a  trial  by  Jury  or  hearing  before  a 
Judge.  A  preliminary  hearing  before  an 
administntlve  hearing  officer  is  substi- 
tuted instead.  The  suspect  is  assumed  to 
be  guilty,  contrary  to  his  traditional  right 


to  a  presumption  of  innocence.  The  ac- 
cused is  also  denied  the  right  of  confron- 
tation with  his  accusers  and  need  not  be 
made  aware  of  the  facts  v^ch  led  to  his 
detention,  for  the  Oovenmient  is  not  re- 
quired to  produce  any  witnesses  or  evi- 
dence in  support  of  its  action  against  the 
detained. 

There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  administrative  hearing  officer  to  the 
courts,  only  to  another  administrative 
bearing  body,  a  board  consisting  of  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  who  is 
also  the  prosecutor.  The  decision  of  this 
board  on  the  question  of  emergency  de- 
tention is  final  and  nonappealable. 

The  elementary  safeguards  guaranteed 
by  our  Federal  and  State  constitutions 
and  our  Judicial  practices  to  the  most 
hardened  of  criminals  would  be  denied 
to  the  most  innocent  of  our  citizens  dur- 
ing declared  emergencies  under  title  n. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORD)  has.  with  obvious  delight,  point- 
ed to  the  fact  that  such  libertarians  as 
Senators  Humphrbt.  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
and  Lehman  of  New  York,  supported 
title  n  when  it  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  But  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  IcHOKD)  failed  to  mention  the  fact 
that  all  three  of  these  Senators  voted  to 
sustain  President  Truman's  veto  of  the 
bill. 

And  Senator  Htjiiphrxt,  Incidentally, 
is  now  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  to  repeal  title 
n.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IcHORO)  also  failed  to  note  that  such 
conservatives  a«  Senators  Pat  McCarran 
and  Kakl  Mundt  vehemently  (H>po6ed 
title  n  when  it  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  Internal  Security 
Act  during  Senate  consideration  of  the 
measure  in  1950.  Senator  McCarran,  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, speaking  against  title  n.  branded 
it  as  "a  concentration  camp  measure, 
pure  and  simple."  Senator  Mundt  char- 
acterized its  authority  as  "establishing 
concentration  camps  into  which  people 
might  be  put  without  benefit  of  trial,  but 
merely  by  executive  flat." 

Despite  such  strong  criticisms  against 
the  legislation,  Congress  passed  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  in  1950.  Presi- 
dent Harry  8.  Truman  promptly  vetoed 
the  measure  with  the  admonition  and 
warned: 

The  bill  would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of 
opportunities  for  official  condemnation  of 
organizations  and  Individuals  for  perfectly 
hone«  opinions.  The  basic  error  of  these  sec- 
tions Is  that  they  move  In  the  direction  of 
suppressing  opinion  and  belief. 

However,  the  Congress  overrode  his 
veto  in  the  then  prevalent  atmosphere 
of  the  Korean  conflict,  when  being  "soft 
on  commimlsm"  was  thought  by  many  to 
be  treasonable. 

Pursuant  to  the  enactment  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950,  six  detention 
camps  were  prepared  and  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  from  1952  to 
1958^two  in  Arizona,  and  one  each  in 
Pennsylvania,  Florida,  Oklahoma,  and 
C^alifomia. 

Since  1958.  Congress  has  refused  to 
appropriate  funds  for  their  continued 
maintenance,    and    these    camps    have 
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either  been  abandoned  or  converted  to 
other  uses.  With  these  concentration 
camps  no  longer  maintained  as  such,  and 
with  the  hysteria  of  antlcommunlsm  of 
the  early  1950's  gooe.  title  n  was  more  or 
less  forgotten. 

About  3  years  ago,  however,  rumors 
were  rampant  that  the  Qovenunent  was 
again  preparing  detention  camps,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Elmergency  Deten- 
tion Act,  for  dissidents,  activists,  mili- 
tants, and  others  with  whom  those  in 
control  of  the  Oovemment  might 
disagree. 

These  wild  rumors  spread  through  the 
black  ghettos,  across  the  college  and  imi- 
versity  campuses,  and  among  war  pro- 
testers. They  were  publicized  by  the  un- 
derground press  and  given  credence  by 
some  authors  of  books,  magazine  articles, 
and  other  publications. 

The  rumors  reportedly  are  still  being 
exploited  by  certain  self-styled  leaders 
of  present-day  movements  to  escalate 
confrontations  and  to  foment  imrest  and 
violence. 

Consequently.  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kleindienst,  in  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 17,  1969,  to  Crhairman  Cbller  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  stated : 

The  continuation  of  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  Is  extremely  offensive  to  many 
Americans.  In  the  judgment  of  this  Depart- 
ment, the  repeal  of  this  legislation  wUl  aUay 
the  fears  and  suspicions — unfounded  as  they 
may  be — of  many  of  our  citizens.  This  bene- 
fit outweighs  any  potential  advantage  which 
the  act  may  provide  in  a  time  of  internal 
security  emergency. 

At  the  lengthy  hearings  held  last  year 
by  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee, Judge  Walter  B.  Yeagley,  thai  head 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Internal 
Security  Division,  echoed  this  position 
and  testified  that  the  Department  favor- 
ed repeal  of  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act  because  the  statute  has  been  a 
source  of  deep  concern  and  irritation  to 
many  Americans.  And  Judge  Yeagley's 
successor,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Robert  C.  Mardian,  in  testifying  before 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  3,  on 
March  18,  1971,  stated: 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  unequivo- 
cally in  favor  of  repealing  Title  n  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  lawyers,  includ- 
ing former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Arthur  Goldberg,  who  testified  before 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
last  year,  the  provisions  of  title  n  on 
the  emergency  detention  of  a  person  un- 
der the  stated  conditions  are  clearly  un- 
constitutional. They  believe  that  the 
courts  will  invalidate  UUe  n  when  con- 
fronted with  an  appropriate  case.  How- 
ever, since  litigation  on  the  merits  may 
not  be  possible  until  title  U  has  been 
invoked,  and  litigation  must  necessarily 
follow  the  possible  impositlOTi  of  grave 
injustices  on  innocent  Americans,  it 
seems  that  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Congress  now  to  erase  this  repug- 
nant law  from  the  statute  books  before 
its  potential  Injuries  are  inflicted  on 
anyone. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  is  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  a  concentration 
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camp  authorization  law.  and  the  simple 
but  vital  issue  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  decide  today  Is: 

Is  there  a  place  for  concentration 
camps  in  America? 

The  answer  is  obviously  "No."  and  by 
defeating  the  substitute  biU.  H.R.  820. 
and  approving  H.R.  234  without  crippling 
amendments  we  can  eliminate  the  spec- 
ter of  future  American  concentration 
camps. 

Madam  C^hairman,  I  believe  we  can  all 
agree  that  the  turbulence  of  our  times 
has  engendered  an  imprecedented  debate 
on  the  nature  and  future  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  living  it.  The  erosion  of  faith,  among 
our  youth  and  minority  groups,  in  our 
institutions  and  the  so-called  establish- 
ment is  shockingly  evident  in  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  change — by  open  dissen- 
sion and  demonstrations,  frequently  vio- 
lent. If  we  are  to  return  fully  to  peaceful 
means  of  resolving  our  problems  and 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  extremism,  we 
need  to  ellmhaate  those  irritants  in  our 
existing  system  which  give  rise  to  extrem- 
ism. The  Emergency  Detention  Act  is 
definitely  one  of  those  irritants.  The 
Justice  Department  says  we  do  not  need 
it.  Let  us  repeal  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  record  of  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  and  of  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans In  World  War  n  is  well  documented. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  effort  to  repeal  a  law  which 
has  become  a  symbol  of  this  country's 
tragic  mistake  in  World  War  n. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  for  his  kind  remarks 
and  for  his  support. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Madam 
diairman,  29  years  ago  this  country, 
confronted  with  the  crisis  of  a  global 
war,  had  the  misfortime  of  resorting  to 
the  tactics  of  a  totalitarian  power  and 
thus  wrote  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
pages  of  its  history.  One  would  want  to 
say,  "It  could  never  happen  in  the  United 
States  of  America,"  but  the  bitter  fact  is 
that  it  did.  The  Army,  empowered  with  a 
Presidential  proclamation  and  fortified 
with  an  enabling  act  of  Congress,  up- 
rooted 110,000  i>ersons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry and  detained  them  in  War  Relo- 
cation Authority  centers.  For  those 
American  citizens  who  suffered  the  trag- 
edy and  humiliation  of  evacuation,  these 
were  no  different  than  concentration 
camps. 

The  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
by  the  Japanese  Navy  momentarily 
placed  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  in  a  state  of  total  shock 
and  confusion.  With  returning  calm,  our 
leadership  sought  ways  and  means  of 
overcoming  this  Nation's  ill-prepared- 
ness; and  a  determined  few  racists,  in 
and  out  of  aU  levels  of  government  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  sensed  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  rid  their  communities  of 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry.  By  means 
of  half-truths  and  outright  lies,  they  suc- 


ceeded in  the  name  of  the  war  effort,  in 
arousing  public  hate  and  prejudice 
against  the  American  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. Although  fear  of  invasion  had 
subsided  and  preparations  were  under- 
way to  take  the  war  to  the  enemy,  the 
clamor  for  prompt  and  total  evacuatlan 
of  both  aUen  cmd  citizen  Japanese  from 
the  west  coast  did  not  subside  but  grew 
louder  and  more  demanding.  Once  the 
campaign  of  hate  took  hold,  there  was  to 
be  no  stopping  or  turning  back  for  the 
duration  of  World  War  n.  Everyone,  in- 
cluding those  in  the  tiigh  places  of  our 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary 
branches,  was  without  immunity 
against  the  poisoning  of  the  mind  and 
was  soon  swept  into  the  mainstream  of 
wartime  hysteria.  The  bigots  were  in  the 
small  minority  but  the  great  majority 
condoned  and  gave  encouragement  by 
their  utter  silence. 

Evacuation  and  confinement  were 
tragic  and  irreparable  events  in  th«n- 
selves.  but  the  gm;ter  tragedy  lay  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  totalitarian  concept  of 
Judging  one's  guilt  or  inferring  one's  dis- 
loyalty because  of  race,  creed,  color,  class 
or  national  origin.  We  may  want  to  be- 
lieve and  say  that  the  evacuation  of  our 
Japanese  people  was  dictated  by  "military 
necessity"  as  was  claimed,  or  was  re- 
quired to  safeguard  their  persons  and 
property  from  external  harm,  but  the 
truth  of  the  fact  is  otherwise.  These  peo- 
ple had  learned  to  live  with  bigotry  and 
prejudice  of  individuals,  but  their  indus- 
try, patience,  lawfulness,  patriotism  and 
other  virtues  inherent  to  them  were  no 
match  to  the  military  ml^t  of  their  own 
Government.  Bewllderedly  they  submit- 
ted to  the  military  order  for  mass  evacu- 
ation and  detention  but  proudly  gave 
their  pledge.  God  willing,  to  sanehow 
disprove  said  discredit  their  accusers  and 
adversaries  and  remove  for  sdl  times  the 
cruel  brand  of  disloyalty  or  questionable 
loyalty  to  the  coimtry  of  their  birth  or 
adoption.  Not  one  act  of  sabotage  or 
espionage  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
FBI,  military  intelligence,  and  other  law 
enforcement  authorities  in  spite  of  the 
Intensive  investigations  and  counter- 
espionage swjtiviUes.  Their  youths  went 
forth  from  their  confinement  centers  to 
serve  their  covmtry  at  war  and  earned 
the  highest  respect  and  praise  of  their 
fellows  in  arms.  They  proved  their  merits 
again  in  the  Korean  war  and  In  the  cur- 
rent involvement  in  Vietnam.  If  patriot- 
ism and  belonging  are  to  be  founded  on 
"blood  and  guts,"  they  have  earned  theirs 
selflessly  and  at  the  price  of  supreme 
sacrifice. 

My  own  State  of  California  must 
shoulder  much  of  the  blame  for  this 
shameful  wartime  hysteria  and  bigotry, 
but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  California  have 
responded  admirably  shice  World  War  n 
to  the  irredeemable  Injustice  imposed  up- 
on their  fellow  Califomians  and  other 
evacuees  of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the 
neighboring  Western  States.  Today,  per- 
haps no  group  is  more  respected  and  wel- 
come as  neighbors  and  friends  than  our 
Japanese  Americans.  In  the  face  of  un- 
believable hardship  and  obstacles,  they 
strove  to  be  "Better  Americans  in  a 


Greater  America,"  the  motto  of  their 
Japanese  Citizens  League.  Ttiey  have 
taught  us  the  true  meaning  of  loyalty  to 
one's  coimtry,  good  will  toward  their  fel- 
low man.  and  democracy  at  It  best. 

Mindful  of  Uieir  own  himdllating  and 
heartbreaking  experiences,  Japanese 
American  Citizens  Leagrie,  in  volchig  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  persons  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  of  America,  has  resolved 
that  never  again  must  innocent  person  or 
groups  of  persons  be  subjected  to  forcible 
detention  and  confinement  without  due 
process  of  the  law  and  never  agsiin  shall 
guilt  or  Innocence,  disloyalty  or  losrsdty, 
be  dounded  on  or  because  of  i%ce,  color, 
creed,  national  origin  or  difference  in 
poUtical  belief. 

Accordingly,  the  letigue  has  brought  to 
the  attention  of  their  fellow  Americans 
the  inherent  danger  underlying  the  pro- 
visions of  tiUe  n  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  The  ixX  attempts  to  give  the 
President,  through  the  Attorney  General, 
the  power  to  detain  "each  person  as  to 
whom  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  such  person  probably  will  en- 
gage in.  or  probably  will  conspire  with 
others  to  engage  in,  acts  of  espionage  or 
of  sabotage."  The  tragic  ey£u:uatian  of 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  was  carried 
out  at  the  outset  of  World  War  n  imder 
the  ruse  of  "military  necessity."  Ulider 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  the 
same  kind  of  irreparable  detention  of  in- 
nocent persons  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  Attorney  General,  during  the  pro- 
claimed period  of  "internal  security 
emergency."  on  the  pretense  that  "there 
is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  such 
person  probably  will"  commit  or  conspire 
to  commit  an  £w;t  against  the  internal  se- 
curity of  this  country.  The  next  step  may 
lead  to  initiation  of  thought  controls  and 
rules  of  a  police  state. 

The  gravest  danger  lies  in  the  possible 
extremism  of  thought  and  action  by  those 
delegated  with  the  power  to  adopt  and 
administer  national  policies.  In  time  of 
stress,  if  enouc^  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  at  the  right  place  by  the  wrong  peo- 
ple, bigotry,  hate  and  witch  hunt  may 
become  the  accepted  way,  smd  with  it.  In- 
nocent persons  may  become  unwilling 
victims  of  forcible  detoition  In  vlolatlaQ 
of  our  basic  principle  of  equal  protection 
and  due  process  under  the  law.  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  predicates  guilt  cr 
disloyalty  of  the  perscm  by  class  or  asso- 
ciation and  as  such  is  a  bad  law  and  has 
no  place  in  our  statute  bocdcs. 

Many  city  and  county  governments. 
civic  and  commimity  organizations  and, 
above  all,  the  citizens  of  the  great  State 
of  California,  individually  and  through 
their  duly  elected  representatives  to  the 
State  Legislature  and  In  the  person  of 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  have  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  and  proclaimed  their 
support  for  the  repeal  of  titie  n  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Until  recent  past,  our  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans strove  to  gain  legal  equality  and  jus- 
tice rightfully  theirs:  they  now  seek  and 
ask  for  equality  and  justice  tmder  the  law 
for  all  Americans. 

These  thoughts  of  mine  are  shared  by 
Japanese  Americans  of  my  own  constit- 
uency and  elsewhere  and  by  their  many 
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respecting  friends  as  is  reflected  by  the 
volume  of  messages  and  resolutions  I 
have  received  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  No  higher  endorsement  for  their  ef- 
fort has  come  forth  than  from  President 
Richard  Nixon  himself.  The  Senate  has 
responded  to  this  just  cause;  let  the 
House  of  Representatives  react  accord- 
ingly. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BEVIL.  Madam  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  two  suggested  changes  in  the 
1950  Internal  Security  Act.  Let  us  ex- 
amine them. 

One  is  proposed  by  a  hastily  assigned 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  that  studied  the 
1950  Internal  Security  Act  for  just  a  few 
short  hours  before  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Act's  title  n  which  deals 
with  potential  subversives  and  saboteurs 
in  wartime  should  be  expunged. 

The  other  proposal  is  that  title  n  be 
retained  but  revised  so  that  in  no  way 
could  it  be  aimed,  even  in  time  of  crisis, 
at  any  minority  group  and  that  any  per- 
son detained  under  it  in  time  of  crisis  be 
guaranteed  due  process  of  law.  That  is 
something  of  axv  oversimplification  but 
essentially  describes  the  heart  of  the  re- 
vision. 

Now  this  proposal  is  advsmced  by  three 
men — Congressmen  Ichord,  Ashbrook, 
and  ScHERLE — who  are  knowledgeable, 
educated  experts  in  the  Internal  Security 
field,  particularly  on  title  n  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act. 

Their  proposal  was  not  made  after  a 
mere  cursory  study  accomplished  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  It  was  advanced  after 
2  years  of  study  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security.  The  Honorable 
Richard  H.  Ichord  of  Missouri  Is  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  The  Honorable 
John  M.  Ashbrook  of  Ohio  is  the  com- 
mittee's ranking  Republican  member. 
The  Honorable  William  J.  Schkrlk  was  a 
very  active  member  of  that  committee 
during  its  thorough  and  extensive  hear- 
ings on  title  n  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act. 

As  I  have  stated,  these  men  are  the 
leading  authorities  on  this  matter.  Dur- 
ing their  2-year  investigation  of  title  n 
they  attended  11  days  of  public  hearings 
in  addition  to  markup  sessions,  heard 
more  than  35  witnesses  and  examined 
more  than  230  statements  submitted  by 
witnesses.  The  Internal  Security's  docu- 
mentation of  those  hearings  runs  to  al- 
most 1,000  pages. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  from 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Iowa  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  in  the  field  of  the  in- 
ternal security  of  this  country.  The  sub- 
committee, well  intentioned  as  it  no 
doubt  was,  simply  did  not  have  time  to 
examine  this  matter  as  thoroughly  as  did 
Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  AsHsaooK,  and  Mr. 
Scherlc. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this 
matter  is  of  far  too  great  import  for  it  to 
be  decided  on  a  recommendation  made 
after  only  superficial  study. 

There  Is  one  common  misconception 
about  the  entire  matter.  Madam  Chair- 
man. This  is  that  revocation  of  title  n,  as 
proposed  by  the  subcommittee,  would 
simply    restore    to    the    President    the 


powers  enjoyed  by  President  Roosevelt 
when  he  ordered  the  roundup  of  the 
Japanese-Americans. 

That  is  not  so.  Under  one  dangerous 
subcommittee  amendment,  the  President 
would  be  stripped  of  any  power  to  deal 
with  potential  saboteurs  and  spies  in  time 
of  war-related  crisis.  This  country  would 
be  o£Qcially  powerless  to  deal  with  espio- 
nage. 

Title  n,  if  revised  in  accordance  with 
HJR.  820,  could  be  invoked  only — and  I 
quote — "in  time  of  war,  invasion  or  insur- 
rection in  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy."  It  has 
ample  guarantees  of  civil  Liberties  in  its 
provision  for  due  process  of  law  rights  for 
any  person  detained  under  the  act. 

And,  as  I  said,  it  was  written  by  ex- 
perts in  the  field  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  say  we  need  this 
legislation  on  the  books  as  an  important 
tool  that  we  hope  we  never  have  to  use. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  234,  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  and  eliminate 
the  specter  of  American  concentration 
camps. 

We  do  no  more  than  look  back  at  the 
grave  injustices  done  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  loyal  Japanese  American  citi- 
zens during  World  War  n  to  realize  that 
this  must  not  be  allowed  to  occur  in  our 
free  society  again.  Those  of  us  from  the 
west  coast,  particularly,  remember  the 
incarceration  without  due  process  of  law 
of  Japanese  Americans. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  support  the  repeal 
of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  and  op- 
pose its  mere  amendment 

Mr.  BURTON.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  234  and  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastenmeier)  for  his  leadership 
and  demonstrated  legislative  cklll  In 
managing  this  vital  legislation. 

HJl.  234  is  a  long-overdue  repeal  of 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  and  a 
measure  which  I  support  and  which  I 
have  coauthored. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  dean 
of  the  California  delegation,  Chet  Holi- 
FiELD,  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Hawaii,  Spark  Matsttnaca,  for  their 
continued  and  tireless  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  provision  on  detention  camps 
which  have  no  place  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society. 

When  we  enact  this  legislation,  we  will 
t)e  removing  a  stain  from  the  fabric  of 
our  democratic  society  which  we  have 
already  too  long  endured. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  4001  o;  title  18, 
tJnited  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comnxa  and  the 
following:  "except  that  he  may  not  operate 
any  facility,  prison,  farm,  Industry,  or  camp 
for  the  Imprisonment  or  detention  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  except  In  con- 
formity with  tbe  procedures  specified  In  this 
title.". 

Sec.  a.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4083  of 
tiUe  18,  T7nlted  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 


and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  that  no  person 
shall  be  committed  to  Imprisonment  or 
otherwise  detained  except  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  (60  U.S.C.  811-826)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  8312  (c)(1)(C)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  822  (conspiracy  or  evasion  of  appre- 
hension during  Internal  security  emergency) , 
or  823  (aiding  evasion  or  apprehension  dur- 
ing  Internal  security  emergency)". 

(c)  Clause  (4)  of  section  3506(b)  of  tlUe 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(4)  in  section  4  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950". 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  ( during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object — on  the  contrary  I  concur — may 
I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  if  it  will  be  his  purpose, 
after  the  Chairman  has  ruled  on  his  re- 
quest, to  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  resume  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  are  in  a 
rather  unusual  parliamentary  situation. 

The  rule  does  provide  that  it  would  be 
in  order  to  offer  H.R.  820  as  a  substitute 
for  H.R.  234.  Does  the  gentleman  intend 
to  move  that  the  Committee  rise  before  I 
offer  the  amendment  that  I  have  pend- 
ing at  the  desk?  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  gentleman's  intention  is. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  If  I  may  respond 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, that  is  my  intention  and  I  would 
assume  that  the  gentleman,  as  the  first 
order  of  business  tomorrow  when  we  re- 
sume, would  offer  his  bill  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  with 
that  understanding,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  234),  to  amend  tlUe  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  es- 
tablishment of  emergency  detention 
camps  and  to  provide  that  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  committed  for 
detention  or  imprisonment  in  any  facil- 
ity of  the  U.S.  Government  except  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  title  18. 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  REVISE 
AND  EXTEND 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  smd  revise 
their  remarks  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  234  and  H  H.  820,  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  observe  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  in  that  unanlmous- 
ccmsent  request  make  the  specific  point 
of  including  extraneous  material.  There- 
fore. I  will  not  object,  as  long  as  I  have 
the  understanding  that  extraneous  ma- 
terial, particularly  newspaper  editorials, 
radio  editorials,  television  editorials,  and 
editorials  which  may  or  may  not  appear 
on  the  front  page  will  not  be  Included  in 
the  Record.  I  imderstand  the  gentleman 
did  not  make  any  request  relative  to  ex- 
traneous materiaJ. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  My  request  did 
not  include  materials  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then  I  do  not  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KASTENMEIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  same  request,  asking  5  legis- 
lative days  for  all  Members  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bills  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Repreaentatlvea  Indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  Houae,  either  volimtarUy  or  In  obedience 
to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum,  produce  such 
papers  without  the  consent  of  the  House  be- 
ing first  obtained.  It  la  further  Indicated  that 
he  may  not  supply  copies  of  certain  of  the 
documenta  and  papers  requested  without 
such  oonsant. 

The  subpoena  In  question  la  herewith  at- 
tached, amd  the  matter  Is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  may  see  fl.t 
to  take. 

Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  JwHvmoB,  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
By  Bknjamin  J.  OtrrRaiE. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Coliimbia) 
In    re    possible    violations    1341.    603.    S71, 
■nUe   18   U.S.   Code 

Report  to  United  States  District  Court 
House  between  3d  Street  and  John  Marshall 
Place  and  on  Constitution  Avenue  NW., 
Room  3800,  Washington.  D.C. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Honorable  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk,  or  au- 
thorized representative.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C.  and  bring  with 
you:  All  original  official  payroll  and  person- 
nel records  relating  to  the  following  lormer 
staff  members  and  employees  of  the  Honor- 
able James  Collins,  M.C.  (3d  Cong.  Dlst., 
Texas)  from  August  1968  untU  AprU  1970  in- 
cluding Clerk-hire  forms,  personnel  files,  ad- 
dress cards,  payroll  ledgers,  correspondence 
relating  to  payroll  matters. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  attend  be- 
fore the  Grand  Jury  of  said  Court  on  Thurs- 
day, the  leth  day  of  September,  1971,  at  10 
o'clock  A.M.,  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  depart  the  Court 
without  leave  of  the  Court  or  District  Attor- 
ney. 

Witness:  The  Honorable  George  L.  Hart, 
Acting  Chief  Judge  of  said  court,  this  1st  day 
of  September.  1971. 

Gene  S.  Anderson,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney, 
Attorney  for  the  United  States;  phone:  426- 
7043. 

James  F.  Davey.  Clerk. 

By  Eulalia  M    Koesteh,   Deputy  Clerk. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

September  1,  1971. 
The  Honorable  Speakxr, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Sir:  On  this  date,  I  have  been  served 
with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney  In  Washington,  DC.  that  was  Is- 
sued by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  subpoena  is  in 
connection  with  The  United  States  vs.  In  re 
possible  violations  1341,  602,  371,  Title  18 
US.  Code. 

The  subpoena  commands  me  to  appear  In 
the  said  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  16th  day  of  September 
1971  and  requests  certain  House  records  of 
former  staff  members  and  employees  of  Con- 
gressman James  M.  Collins  (3rd  Congression- 
al District.  Texas)  that  are  outlined  In  the 
subpoena  Itself,  which  Is  attached   hereto. 

House  Resolution  9  of  January  21,  1971, 
and  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 


AUTHORIZING  W.  PAT  JENNINGS, 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE,  TO  RE- 
SPOND TO  A  SUBPENA  DUCES 
TECUM  ISSUED  BY  THE  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  591)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  KES.  S»l 

Whereas  In  the  Investigation  of  possible 
violations  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code 
sections  1341,  602  and  371,  a  subpena  duces 
tecum  was  Issued  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  and 
addressed  to  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  directing  him  or 
his  authorized  representative  to  appear  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  of  said  court  on  Sep- 
tember 16th,  1971,  at  10:00  antemeridian  and 
to  bring  with  him  certain  and  sundry  papers 
in  the  possession  and  under  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  charac- 
ter under  the  control  and  in  the  possession 
cf  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  Justice,  be   taken  from  such   control  or 


possession  but  by  Its  permission;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  when  It  a{^>ear8  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evldenoe  In  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of  Jus- 
tice or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  officer, 
for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this  House  will 
take  such  action  thereon  as  will  promote  the 
ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the  prlv- 
Ueges  and  rights  of  this  House;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  of 
the  House,  or  his  authorized  representative, 
be  authorized  to  apptear  at  the  place  and 
before  the  grand  Jury  named  In  the  sub- 
pena duces  tecum  before- mentioned,  but 
shall  not  take  with  him  any  papers  or  doc- 
uments on  file  In  his  office  or  under  his  con- 
trol or  m  possession  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives;   be  It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  papers  and  documents  called 
for  In  the  subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the 
court,  tbrotigb  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents, 
be  authorised  to  attend  with  all  proper  par- 
ties to  the  proceeding,  and  then  always  at 
any  place  under  the  orders  and  control  of 
this  House,  and  take  copies  of  any  documents 
or  papers;  and  the  Clerk  Is  authorized  to 
supply  certified  copies  of  such  documents 
or  pajjers  In  poasesslon  or  control  of  said 
caerk  that  the  court  has  found  to  be  material 
and  relevant  and  which  the  court  or  other 
proper  officer  thereof  shall  desire,  so  as, 
however,  t^e  possession  of  said  documents 
and  papers  by  tlie  said  Clerk  shall  not  be 
disturbed,  or  the  same  shall  not  be  removed 
from  their  place  of  file  or  custody  under  the 
said  Clerk;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  cotirt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
agreeing  to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry: 
Has  the  party  to  these  proceedings  been 
notified  that  this  action  would  be  taken 
in  the  House  at  this  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands he  has. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FEDERAL  FACILITIES  IN  AREAS  OP 
LOW  POPULA'nON  DENSITY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  the  location  of  new  Fed- 
eral facilities  In  areas  of  low  population 
density. 

This  first  report  describes  the  begin- 
nings of  an  organized  effort  to  place 
more  Government  faculties  and  activities 
in  rural  areas  as  required  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of   1970.  I  believe  it  will 
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aem  as  a  boich  mark  demoostrattng 
this  admtntetratton's  oommitmoit  to  a 
bealttay  and  halancert  revltallsation  of 
rural  Amoiea. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port, more  than  60%  of  all  Federal 
workers  placed  in  newly  located  activities 
were  employed  in  areas  of  low  population 
density.  I  would  emidiaslw,  however, 
that  tibe  location  of  Federal  facilities 
and  actlvitlee  in  rural  areas  Is  only  one 
part  of  our  oompr^iensive  program  for 
rural  devel(^?ment.  This  overall  pro- 
gram—which also  Includes  a  variety  of 
efforts  to  provide  more  flnAn<7<fti  assist- 
ance and  better  Oovemment  services  to 
rural  commimltjesr-haa  had  a  oonsider- 
>ble  Impact  for  good  in  many  locales, 
expanding  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities, stimulating  industrial  and 
other  economic  growth,  and  generally 
improving  the  social  envlroiunent. 

The  potential  Impact  of  our  relocation 
policies  was  dramatized  recently  when 
a  new  Internal  Revenue  Service  facil- 
ity was  located  in  the  low  population 
density  area  of  Holtsvllle,  New  York. 
That  single  facility  will  provide  new  Jobe 
for  some  2000  permanent,  full-time  em- 
ployees and  for  another  2000  temporary 
employees  as  well.  We  expect  that  such 
examples  will  multiply  rapidly  in  the 
future. 

All  of  the  major  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  are  now 
giving  priority  consideration  to  locating 
new  facilities  in  areas  of  low  ix^ulation 
density.  The  heads  of  these  agencies  are 
committed  to  establishing  a  sound  bal- 
ance between  niral  and  urban  America 

a  commitment  which  they  share  with 
the  Congress.  This  report  documents 
many  of  the  ways  in  which  this  conmiit- 
ment  has  recently  been  carried  out;  it 
provides  a  detailed  tabulation  of  all  new 
offices  and  other  facilities  located  during 
the  last  seven  months  of  Fiscal  Year 
1971  as  well  as  a  sxmamary  of  the  high- 
lights of  that  tabulation. 

Obviously,  the  social  and  economic 
impact  on  the  host  community  cannot 
be  the  only  consideration  in  placing 
Federal  facilities.  Each  facility  has  a 
specific  Job  to  do  and  it  should  be  lo- 
cated so  that  It  can  do  that  job  in  an 
effective  manner.  But  the  criterion  of 
effective  performance  is  usually  met  by 
a  variety  of  sites — urban  and  rural — and 
it  Is  essential  that  Oovemment  officials 
appreciate  the  implications  of  their  sit- 
ing decisions  on  the  growth  patterns  of 
our  country. 

Of  course,  rural  communities  are  not 
the  only  areas  that  can  benefit  from  the 
stimulus  of  new  Oovemment  activities 
The  location  of  Federal  facilities  can 
also  make  a  major  difference  in  develop- 
ment patterns  within  metropohtan 
areas — revitalizing  impoverished  inner 
city  neighborhoods,  for  example,  or 
stimulating  the  growth  of  new  commu- 
nities or  satellite  cities  on  the  periphery 
of  our  urban  centers.  For  example,  a 
new  Geological  Survey  facility  recently 
located  at  Reston,  Virginia  will  provide 
some  2600  fuUtlme  jobs.  Reston  is  a  rel- 
atively new  community — but  it  is  orUy 
18  miles  from  Washington,  D.C. 

The  philosophy  of  this  administration 


concerning  the  location  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities was  expressed  in  Executive  Order 
11512  in  February  of  1970: 

Ckinslderatlon  shall  be  given  in  the  edee- 
tlon  of  Bltea  tat  Federal  ficllltlea  to  the 
need  for  development  and  redevelopment  of 
&re«s  and  the  development  of  new  coxnmu- 
nttlee,  and  Uie  impact  a  aeieetlon  will  hare 
on  unprorlng  eodal  and  economic  eonOl- 
tlons  In  that  area.  .  .  . 

We  have  since  moved  to  carry  out 
this  philosophy  through  a  wide  variety 
of  actions.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
is  serving  as  a  further  stimulus  in  this 
same  direction.  I  am  confident  that  the 
result  of  all  of  these  efforts  v/ill  be  a 
balanced  pattern  of  national  growth 
which  will  serve  the  best  interests  of 
all  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thk  White  Housk,  September  13, 1971. 


THE  10-PERCENT  ADDITIONAL 
IMPORT  DUTY 

(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
imposition  of  the  supplemental  duty  of 
10  percent  on  about  half  of  our  imports 
went  into  effect  many  complaints  have 
been  aired  by  other  countries.  No  one 
Icnows  today  precisely  what  the  effect  will 
be  across  the  board. 

One  reason  the  effects  axe  difficult  to 
forecast  lies  in  the  variable  impact  of 
the  new  impost  on  different  countries. 
Since  duty-free  goods  and  those  that  are 
imder  import  quota  limitations  are  not 
subject  to  the  additional  levy,  the  im- 
pact on  particular  countries  depends  on 
the  particular  products  they  export  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  much  needed  light 
has  been  thrown  on  this  subject  in  a 
brief  study  made  by  O.  R.  Strackbein, 
president  of  the  Natlon-Wide  Committee 
on  Import-Export  Policy. 

His  analysis  shows  the  very  uneven 
impact  of  the  new  duty  on  different  coun- 
tries. This  unevenness  impairs  the  equity 
of  the  levy  and  its  value  as  an  instru- 
ment to  regulate  the  import  competition 
that  works  great  hardship  on  many  of 
our  industries.  What  is  needed  in  its 
place  is  early  action  on  import  legisla- 
tion such  as  was  passed  by  this  body  in 
the  last  Congress.  The  imposition  of  the 
10-percent  additional  duty  does  not  in 
any  way  remove  the  need  for  broad  leg- 
islation as  soon  as  possible. 

I  offer  Mr.   Strackbein's  analysis   at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  Members; 
The  IO-Percent  Additional  Impost  Dutt 
(By  O    R.  Strackbein) 

The  assessment  of  an  additional  duty  on 
dutla'ole  and  nonquota  Imports  as  provided 
by  the  Presidential  proclamation  of  August 
16.  1971  has  stirred  a  live  interest  In  the  com- 
parative effect  of  the  levy  on  the  different 
countries  from  which  our  Imports  come. 

The  incidence  Is  quite  uneven,  because  of 
the  different  duty  levels  applicable  to  differ- 
ent products  and  the  specialization  of  vari- 
ous countries  In  particular  products  Another 
source  of  uneven  effects  arlsee  from  the  duty 
reductions  alnoe  1034. 


ScHne  countrlea.  for  example,  ship  to  ua 
moet  hearUy  certain  product*,  such  a*  coffee, 
on  which  we  have  no  duty  at  all.  The  10% 
additional  duty  does  not  apply  to  duty-fi«e 
Items.  Therefore  such  countrtee  will  find 
their  principal  products  unaffeoted  by  the 
new  Impost. 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  for  example,  her 
two  prlnclpca  exports  to  this  country  escape 
the  new  duty  entirely,  namely,  automobiles 
and  newsprint  (the  paper  on  which  news- 
papers are  printed).  These  are  both  heavy- 
volume  Imports  by  us  and  Canada  suppllee 
the  lion's  share  of  each.  In  the  first  half  of 
1971  no  less  than  89%  of  our  total  Import! 
of  S6.33  billion  from  Canada  was  free  of  duty. 
Beyond  that,  our  duty  on  dutiable  goods 
coming  from  Canada,  or  the  remaining  30% 
carried  an  average  duty  of  only  5%.  If  the 
duty  we  collected  on  total  Imports  from  Can- 
ada in  the  first  half  of  1971  Is  averaged  over 
all  Imports  from  there,  free  and  dutiable 
alike,  the  burden  Is  only  1V^%  of  the  total 
value  ($117.7  mlUlon  in  duty  collected  on  Im- 
ports of  $6.33  billion) . 

In  the  case  of  Brazil  and  Colombia  we  en- 
counter similar  low  duties  because  a  high 
percentage  of  our  imports  from  thoee  coun- 
tries is  free  of  duty.  In  the  case  of  Brazil  82% 
of  our  total  Imports  in  the  first  half  of  1971 
were  free  of  duty,  while  the  average  duty  on 
the  remaining  38%  of  our  Imports  which  was 
dutiable,  was  9.6%.  We  collected  only  $13.1 
mlUlon  in  duties  on  total  imports  (January 
through  June.  1971)  on  imports  of  $359.5 
million  or  3.6%.  The  principal  import  was 
coffee. 

Colombia  during  the  same  period  enjoyed 
a  79%  duty-free  entry  Into  our  market.  We 
collected  $1.9  million  In  duties  on  total  im- 
ports of  $119.8  million  or  1.6%.  On  dutiable 
Items  of  a  value  of  $24.9  million  the  collected 
duty  of  $1.9  million  represented  an  average 
duty  of  7.5%.  Again,  the  principal  Import 
was  coffee. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  new  levy  Is  well  U- 
lustrated  by  our  imports  from  Venezuela.  Of 
toui  imports  of  $616  million  In  the  first 
half  of  1971,  77%  were  dutiable  and  only  23 ""c 
free  of  duty,  or  almost  the  reverse  of  our 
Imports  from  Brazil  and  Colombia.  Yet  the 
total  duty  collected  on  Imports  from  Ven- 
ezuela averaged  only  3.04%  on  the  dutiable 
Imports.  If  the  duty  collection  of  $14.6  mil- 
lion Is  averaged  over  the  total  Imports  It 
comes  to  only  2.3%. 

The  explanation  Uee  In  the  character  of 
our  Imports  from  these  countries.  Coffee, 
which  la  free  of  duty,  as  already  noted  Is  the 
principal  import  from  both  Brazil  and 
Colombia,  while  petroleum  Is  the  principal 
Import  from  Venezuela.  The  latter  is  duti- 
able, but  the  rate  of  duty  is  very  low.  There- 
fore the  average  rate  of  duty  on  Venezuela 
dultable  Imports  Is  low — only  3.04%. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Presidential 
proclamation  another  {>ecullarlty  ia  encoun- 
tered. The  10%  additional  impost  also  does 
not  apply  to  petroleum  imports  because  these 
are  subject  to  a  quota  limitation.  Therefore 
Venezuela  escapes  the  additional  10%  im- 
post on  moet  of  her  exports  to  this  country. 
The  country  upon  which  our  Import  duty 
falls  most  heavily  In  Latin  America  Is 
Uruguay.  Not  only  are  most  of  our  Imports 
from  there  dutiable  (86%)  but  the  rate  is 
relatively  high.  Our  average  duty  on  dutiable 
Imports  from  Uruguay  was  25.75%  In  the 
first  half  of  1971.  Even  If  the  duty  Is  spread 
out  over  our  total  Imports  from  that  coun- 
try the  average  rate  Is  atlll  over  32%.  The 
principal  import  from  Uruguay  is  wool. 

Mexico  also  ships  us  goods  that  are  pre- 
dominantly dutiable  (80%)  and  the  average 
duty  was  11.1%  In  the  first  half  of  1971.  or 
appreciably  above  otir  general  average  of 
9.04%  on  all  dutiable  Items  from  all  soxirces, 
and  yet  stUl  higher  than  the  average  level  of 
7.93  on  our  imports  from  all  the  20  Latin 
American  republics. 
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Cxmntnes  from  which  we  Import  heavily 
of  mgar  and  meat  are  relieved  of  the  10% 
iKided  duty  because  theee  products  are  under 
our  import  quota.  Heavy  benefldariea  are  the 
Dominican  Bepubllo  and  the  Philippines 
with  respect  to  stigar.  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  with  reapect  to  meat. 

Other  pecullarttiee  appear  as  the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  new  Impost  Is  examined. 

Japan,  which  is  aaoond  only  to  Oaoada  as 
the  aoiurce  of  our  heaviest  Import  total,  la  In 
strong  contrast  to  Canada  In  the  percentage 
of  our  Imports  subject  to  duty.  Nearly  aU  our 
Imports  from  Japan  are  dutiable,  or  97% 
compared  with  30%  for  Canada.  The  average 
duty  on  Japanese  imports  Is,  however,  only 
a  shade  above  our  average  duty  on  worldwide 
imports — or  9.74%  for  Japan  against  9.07% 
for  the  whole  world. 

However,  Imports  of  cotton  textUee  are  free 
from  the  new  Impost  because  they  are  under 
a  quota  limitation.  Such  textiles  are  an  im- 
portant import  Item  from  Japan.  The  Impost 
does,  however,  apply  to  man-made  textile 
fibers  and  apparel.  Imports  of  these  Items 
from  Japan  in  recent  times  have  outstripped 
cotton  textile  Imports  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  2  to  1. 

Automobile  Imports  from  Japan,  another 
Important  Item  of  Import  from  Japan,  will 
pay  6Vi%  In  place  of  10%  additional  be- 
cause of  another  peculiarity  of  the  provlalons 
of  the  Presidential  proclamation.  The  cur- 
rent rate  is  3V^%  while  the  1934  rate  was 
10%,  and  the  new  impoe^  m\ut  not.  If  added 
to  the  current  rate,  exceed  the  1934  rate. 
Canada  Is  an  exception.  Our  automotive 
trade  agreement  of  1904  with  Canada  placed 
automobiles  and  original  parts  on  the  free 
list  when  Imported  from  Canada,  but  not 
when  im|>orted  from  other  souroee.  Auto- 
mobile Imports,  as  Just  noted,  are  an  Im- 
portant Import  Item  from  Japan.  So  also  is 
steel.  On  the  latter  product  the  new  Import 
levy  of  10%  will  be  applied  because,  while 
■teel  exports  to  this  country  have  been  re- 
stricted by  an  arrangement  with  leading  ex- 
port countries,  the  limitation  is  not  regarded 
as  an  Import  quota  and  therefore  does  not 
qualify  as  an  exempt  product. 

The  net  result  is  that  most  of  the  Imports 
from  Japan  are  subject  to  the  10%  addi- 
tional levy. 

Less  fortunate  than  Japan  are  Hong  Kong. 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  from  the  combina- 
tion of  which  we  Imported  a  little  over  $1 
billion  in  the  first  half  of  1971.  Prom  95- 
98%  of  our  Imports  from  these  sources  were 
dutiable,  much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
Japan.  However,  whereas  the  average  duty  on 
dutiable  items  In  our  imports  from  Japan 
was  9.07%,  the  average  rate  on  dutiable  Im- 
ports from  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  23.8%. 
from  Hong  Kong,  18.1%  and  from  Taiwan 
(Republic  of  China),  19.6%.  or  double  the 
rate  on  imports  from  Japan.  Cotton  textile 
Imports  from  theee  three  sources  are.  of 
course,  free  of  the  Impost  but  other  Imports 
from  these  three  areas  far  exceed  cotton 
textiles. 

The  communist  controlled  countries  will 
not  be  affected  (Poland  and  Yugoslavia  ex- 
cepted) because  the  1934  rate  of  duty  still 
applies  to  Imports  from  these  countries.  The 
two  exceptions  will  feel  the  impost  because 
the  duty  reductions  made  in  trade  agree- 
ments since  1934  have  been  extended  to  both 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  The  average  rates  of 
duty  (let  half  1971)  on  imports  from  the 
other  communist  countries  were,  East  Oer- 
Dumy.  37.7%;  Czechoslovakia.  36.0%;  Hun- 
gary. 17.5%;  U.S.S.R.,  20.6%;  Romania, 
SO.2%;  Bulgaria.  21.6%.  On  Imports  from 
Yugoslavia,  which  benefits  from  our  duty 
reductions  since  1934.  the  average  was  much 
lower  or  9.6%  and  on  Polish  Imports  still 
lower,  or  6.7%  (both  beneflclarlas  of  the 
Uost-Pavored-Natlon  Clause).  Nearly  all  the 
Imports  from  these  two  countrtee  are  on  the 
dutiable  list.  Total  Imfwrts  In  the  first  9 


mas  of  1071  w««,  however,  only  a  little  ov«r 
$100  million  from  the  two  countries  com- 
bined. 

Imports  from  Europe  enjoy  moderate  duty 
rates  coming  Into  this  oountey  but  the  great 
predomlnence  consist  at  dutiable  Iteois, 
naoMly.  87%  In  the  first  half  of  1971.  Tbe 
average  rate  on  dutiable  Items  was  8.6%, 
or  distinctly  loww  than  the  average  (m  Im- 
ports from  Japan   (9.74%). 

me  cirwnmm  Market  Countries  (Euro- 
pean Soonomlo  Community  or  E.E.C.)  paid 
an  average  duty  a<  8.11%.  The  ZJf.TJi.  (Eu- 
ropean Free  Trade  Association)  average  was 
a  Uttie  hlgh«r  ca:  0.06%. 

Exirope  is  the  source  of  heavy  imports  of 
automobUes,  and,  unlike  Canada,  must  pay 
the  additional  impost,  but  not  the  full  10%, 
as  already  noted  with  req>ect  to  such  im- 
ports from  Ji^an.  Only  8H  %  will  be  levied. 
None  of  the  quota  Items  to  which  the  10% 
does  not  i4>ply  ooms  In  heavy  volumes  from 
Europe.  Cotton  textiles,  while  Imported  from 
several  European  souroee,  do  not  reach  high 
volume.  The  same  may  be  said  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Very  little  meat  or  petroleum  comes 
from  Europe  and  no  raw  cotton,  wheat  or 
sugar,  worthy  of  note — all  Items  that  are  tree 
of  the  additional  levy  because  of  quota  limi- 
tations on  imports. 

Therefore  the  great  bulk  of  imports  from 
Europe  are  subject  to  the  levy.  However, 
since  we  have  no  value-added  taxes,  no 
border  taxes  and  no  export  rebates  of  the 
kind  that  are  common  in  the  EJI.C.  coun- 
tries, the  10%  additional  levy  we  Impose  may 
act  roughly  as  an  offset  or  substantial  offset 
against  such  Common  Market  practices. 

As  for  the  African  countries  not  much 
impact  should  be  felt  by  them  since  79% 
of  our  imports  from  them  are  free  of  duty. 
The  duty  on  dutiable  Items  averaged  only 
6.30%  In  the  first  half  of  1971.  The  total 
duty  collected  on  total  Imports  from  the  60 
odd  African  countries  was  only  1.3%. 

However,  once  more,  the  incidence  of  our 
duty  varied  widely  from  country  to  country. 
From  a  high  average  duty  on  dutiable  items 
of  36.9%  on  our  imports  from  Rwanda 
and  33.1%  on  our  imports  from  Upper  Volta. 
to  the  low  levels  of  1.4%  on  Imports  from 
the  Malagasy  Republic  and  3.6%  on  im- 
ports from  Ghana,  most  of  the  rates  were 
very  moderate.  Our  leading  source  of  im- 
ports were  from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
($149  million  In  the  six-month  period,  1971) 
and  the  average  duty  was  relatively  high,  or 
9.1%.  Other  leading  sources  of  African  Im- 
ports were  Ghana,  the  Ivory  Coast,  Nigeria, 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Uganda  and  the 
Malagasy  Republic.  The  average  rate  of 
duty  on  dutiable  Items  was  low,  mostly  from 
3  to  5%.  Raw  foodstuffs  and  minerals  were 
the  principal  imports. 

This  brief  review  Is  sufficient  to  underline 
the  Inequity  of  the  new  assessment  even 
though  in  a  strictly  mathematical  sense  it 
is  nondiscriminatory.  The  10%  rate  Is  ap- 
plicable to  all  countries  without  exception 
If  the  products  they  export  to  us  do  not  fall 
Into  one  or  more  of  the  exceptions.  Also, 
the  exceptions  are  applied  equally  to  aU 
countries  that  ship  us  products  that  qualify 
as  exceptions. 

De  facto,  however,  the  effect  is  very  un- 
even, as  we  have  seen.  Moreover,  the  lower 
the  present  rates  the  harder  may  be  the 
Impact.  For  example.  If  the  current  rate 
is  20%  and  the  1934  rate  was  30%,  or  higher, 
the  added  tax  wUl  bring  the  rate  back  to 
30%,  but  no  higher.  This  represents  an  In- 
crease of  60%  in  the  duty. 

If  the  current  rate  is  6%  and  the  1934 
rate  was  16%  or  over,  the  new  rate  wUl  go 
to  15%  (6%  plus  10%)  and  the  Increase 
will  be  300%. 

The  new  impost  may  therefore  cause  up- 
sets where  none  is  expected  and  may  create 
little  disturbance  where  It  appears  most 
likely  on  the  surface.  Much  depends  on  the 


comparttive  competitive  level  of  each  coun- 
try exporting  to  us. 

coirci.x7sioif 
The  imposition  of  the  new  duty  is  Justifi- 
able only  as  a  stopgap  and  not  as  a  perma- 
nent regimen.  New  legislation  designed  for 
more  equitable  treatment  of  the  countries 
e:q>orting  to  us,  and  tailored  to  meet  the 
real  Import  problems  confronting  many  In- 
dustries. Is  urgent,  and  should  be  sh^ied  tor 
early  action  to  take  the  place  of  the  new  In- 
equitable Impost. 


MR.  A.  M.  GRANT  CELEBRATING 
10 1ST    BIRTHDAY 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  wafi 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  smd  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  A.  M.  Grant,  oi 
Sneads  Perry,  N.C.,  is  today  celebrating 
his  lOlst  birthday.  A  remarkable  man, 
Mr.  Grant  is  held  in  highest  regard  and 
esteem  by  all  who  know  him. 

Last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  his  lOOth  birthday,  his  son- 
in-law.  Rev.  Paul  L.  Merritts.  cur- 
rently pastor  of  the  Georgetown  Baptist 
cniurch  here  in  Washington,  delivered 
a  birthday  sermon  in  honor  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law in  the  Salem  Baptist  Church 
of  Snead's  Perry,  N.C.  In  his  remarks. 
Reverend  Merritts  recalls  many  facets  of 
older  days  and  times  and  his  words  call 
back  to  our  minds  many  thoughts  worth 
remembering.  The  sermon  delivered  by 
Mr.  Merritts  on  this  occasion  follows: 
Sermon  Dklivxbxd  bt  Ma.  Patti.  L.  Mnjum 

I  consider  this  a  very  q>eclal  honor  to 
speak  from  this  pulpit  agialn  after  theee 
years.  This  Is  also  a  rare  privilege  few  min- 
isters ever  enjoy,  to  participate  in  a  serv- 
ice in  celebrating  the  hundredth  birthday 
of  a  relative,  in  fact  any  relationship  to  a 
centenarian,  even  to  being  acquainted.  But 
we  the  family  do  not  lay  aU  claim  to  him. 
He  is  also  your  Mr.  Gus.  your  first  cen- 
tenarian, and  we  want  to  share  him  with 
you  all.  I  would  like  to  be  one  of  your  next 
centenarians.  I  am  to  driver  a  sermon  and 
they  say  a  good  sermon  should  have  three 
points,  so  I  shall  arrange  my  remarks  under 
three  headings:  Reminiscent,  progress,  and 
stability.  A  strange  combination  of  ideas,  but 
you  will  see  how  they  relate  to  each  other, 
as  we  proceed.  One  point,  the  third,  will  haw 
to  be  religious  as  a  discourse  without  doc« 
trine  Is  but  a  lecture  and  I  am  obligated  to 
deliver   a  sermon,   this   being  a  church. 

The  first  Is  remlnlaoent  of  long  ago — April 
9,  1865,  the  struggle  in  dvU  war  came  to 
an  end,  a  struggle  In  which  It  was  being  de- 
cided If  we  were  to  be  one  nation  or  two. 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  Commander  of  the 
armies  of  the  South,  surrendered  to  Gen- 
eral Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Commander  of  the 
armies  of  the  North.  It  was  early  enough  In 
the  spring  for  the  men  to  return  to  their 
farms  and  start  a  crop  for  that  year.  We  sur- 
mise that  they  dropped  everything  where 
they  were  and  headed  home  as  quickly  as 
poesible.  that  U,  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  alive  and  able  and  had  a  way. 
Many  likely  had  to  walk  and  some  probably 
hobbled  or  even  crawled  In  their  despwatlon 
to  get  home  again,  and  be  with  their  lov*d 
ones. 

A  young  courier,  lucky  enough  to  have  his 
own  horse,  which  he  used  In  carrying  mes- 
sages In  the  service  of  his  southland,  was 
glad  to  straddle  his  mount  and  ride  off  to 
his   log    cabin   home,    wife   and   small   chU- 
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dzcn.  Th«  oldest  boy.  Jim  now  seven,  waa 
only  two  when  South  Carolina  aeeeded  and 
tbe  wmr  wu  stutlnc-  The  courier  hmd  pos- 
sibly been  home  on  occasions  when  con- 
venient as  he  traveled  from  place  to  place, 
to  replenish  the  wood  pile  and  do  other 
diores  to  provide  for  his  little  family.  Now 
ha  could  plow  and  plant  his  clearings,  peace 
having  returned  to  the  land.  The  sound  of 
musket  was  heard  no  more,  except  an  oc- 
casional shot  by  someone  hontlsg  aqiilrrels, 
and  the  fear  of  attack  from  the  enony  waa 
gone.  Now  to  settle  down  to  a  normal  coim- 
try  life  In  pursuit  of  a  Uv^lhood  and  happi- 
ness. He  probably  bad  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion m  having  done  a  good  job.  Though  his 
side  had  lost,  they  had  won  a  great  deal. 

Five  summers  later,  tbe  year  General  Lee 
died,  when  memories  of  war  had  faded,  and 
those  awful  experiences  seemed  but  almost 
forgotten  nightmares,  a  lltUe  better  footing 
In  Ufe  was  attained.  The  usual  shift  In  fall 
weather  bad  taken  place,  and  the  mulletta 
were  running  on  the  beach  not  far  away,  and 
another  sod  was  bom.  That  little  family  In 
the  log  cabin,  wanned  only  by  a  flxeplaoe  and 
lighted  only  by  a  candle,  that  night  in  Sep- 
tember. UtUe  Buq>ected  that  that  little  life 
that  came  into  the  world  would  still  be  alive 
a  century  later  to  celebrate  his  hundredth 
birthday,  not  far  from  that  very  spot. 

That  light  that  lighted  that  first  night 
was  a  candle  of  tallow  carried  from  room  to 
room  as  needed,  that  is.  if  there  was  more 
than  one  room.  His  first  bath  was  in  water 
toted  from  a  well  dug  In  the  yard  near  the 
house  and  heated  In  a  cast  iron  kettle  hiing 
In  the  fireplace.  Food  was  cooked  in  the 
same  way,  aitd  bread  baked  in  a  spider,  a 
three-legged  cast  iron  pan  placed  on  the 
hot  ooais  and  often  oovered  with  hot  coals 
to  hurry  tike  baking.  They  named  the  baby 
Augustus  Ilerrlmon,  probably  after  someone 
the  courier  had  met  or  known  during  bis 
travels  in  the  war. 

Thoee  were  the  good  old  days  but  it  was  a 
hard  life  as  well.  It  took  lively  stepping  to 
till  an  acre  of  land  in  a  day  with  one  mule. 
Travel  was  by  horseback  or  by  mule  and 
cart.  Transportation  from  a  distance  was  by 
water  which  was  accessible  not  too  far  away. 
The  creeks  and  sound  provided  a  good  sup- 
plement of  food  to  the  Uttle  raised  on  the 
farm  but  It  took  much  effort  to  obtain  It. 
An  acre  did  well  to  yield  30  bushels  of  grain 
and  much  of  it  was  used  to  feed  the  stock. 
One  rarely  ever  got  more  than  30  miles  from 
home  and  It  usually  took  a  couple  of  days 
to  make  the  trip.  Clean  living  and  habits, 
wholesome  food,  and  little  pollution  along 
with  home  remedies  oootrlbuted  to  good 
health.  It  was  really  the  "survival  of  the  fit- 
test" theory  in  operation.  The  hard  work  of 
clearing  land  for  an  increasing  family  also 
supplied  fuel  tar  cooking  and  heating. 

In  just  a  few  yean  a  new  house  was  built, 
this  time  with  lumber  rather  than  logs.  The 
timbers  had  to  be  hewed  by  band  and  tbe 
boards  smoothed  with  a  hand  plane.  It  must 
have  been  an  especlaUy  great  day  for  the 
boys  when  they  moved  into  tbe  new  home, 
still  heated  by  fireplace  and  lighted  by 
cAodle.  That  same  house,  though  remodied 
socne.  Is  still  there.  It  wasn't  until  some  years 
later  that  kerosene  lamps  were  available  and 
coal-c^  could  be  piircbased.  Also,  a  cast  iron 
stove  was  installed  in  tbe  kitchen  to  cook  on. 
Much  of  the  work  arotind  home  had  to  be 
done  by  mother  and  the  boys  as  the  courier 
was  usually  riding  herd  on  his  cattle  or  off 
somewhere  trading  or  bartering  on  some 
deal  that  would  net  him  some  cash  hard  to 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  He  was  In- 
genious and  industrious  enouc^  to  provide  a 
lltUe  better  than  average  living  for  bis  family 
and  to  acquire  more  land. 

The  older  boys  began  to  be  of  more  help 
as  they  learned  tbe  important  lesson  that 
bard  work  U  tbe  biggest  part  of  life  and 
that  the  Bible  is  right  when  it  says  "he  that 


doeant  work  shall  not  eat."  The  phUoeophy 
that  "we  wont  have  what  we  don't  produce" 
is  a  lesson  that  some  of  our  young  people 
need  to  leam  today. 

Few  inventions  bad  been  perfected  thus 
far  that  would  share  part  of  the  burden  of 
work  and  make  it  possible  to  produce  a 
Ittle  more  with  less  effort.  The  steam  boat, 
the  railroad  locomotive,  and  the  cotton  gin 
were  the  principal  ones.  The  grist  mill  also 
was  a  familiar  facility  of  the  time  where 
they  might  throw  a  bag  of  com  across  the 
mule's  back  and  carry  It  to  be  ground  Into 
meal.  One  of  the  early  local  mills  was  one 
powered  by  wind  Instead  cf  water  It  had  a 
wheel  with  veins  made  like  sails  of  a  ship 
Progreas  was  alow  but  it  was  progress,  that 
being  the  beginning  of  the  century  of  prog- 
ress. It  was  the  starting  of  the  age  of  inven- 
tion and  advance,  a  part  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  The  greatest  change  was  begin- 
Ing  to  take  place  that  has  ever  been  known 
to  man  in  his  60  to  70  centuries  on  the  earth , 
and  all  this  during  the  lifetime  of  that  boy 
bom  five  years  after  the  war.  It  is  unbeliev- 
able that  such  progress  should  take  place  In 
such  short  time  after  so  long  a  period  of 
struggle  in  getting  started.  Of  course,  the 
ground  work  was  being  laid  and  we  have 
taken  advantage  of  tbe  ideas  and  discoveries 
of  past  generations — the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  If  Mr.  Ous  or  any 
person  had  been  told  that  he  would  see  what 
he  has  he  would  have  recommended  psychi- 
atric care  for  the  dreamer— "the  Insane 
asylum  then."  Even  looking  back  It  still 
seems  unbelievable  and   Incredible. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  contrasts  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  period  of  his  lifetime,  the  first  and  the 
last  few  years.  The  best  heat  that  could  be 
h*d  then  was  some  good  oak  wood  and  a 
handful  of  llghtwood  splinters  and  then  the 
warmth  was  not  constant  and  only  one  side 
could  be  comfortably  warm  at  a  time.  Now 
a  completely  constant  automatically  con- 
trolled warmth  is  enjoyed  by  most  people — 
no  effort,  no  attention,  no  worry.  Then  a  few 
candles  or  possibly  a  light-wood  faggot  pro- 
vided Inadequate  illumination.  They  usually 
retired  at  dark  and  arose  again  when  daylight 
came  at  dawn.  Tbe  house  was  in  darkness 
nearly  as  long  as  outdoors.  Progress  in  this 
area  was  very  slow  over  this  hundred-year 
period,  but  now  a  flick  of  a  switch  and  the 
whole  house  is  adequat^y  illuminated  and 
the  outdoors  as  well.  In  fact,  in  many  cases, 
the  lights  come  on  automatically  when  It  gets 
dark  and  off  again  at  break  of  day.  And.  al- 
thovigh  lightening  may  strike  the  transmis- 
sion lines  leading  to  homes  a  gadget  cuts 
off  the  current  to  avoid  damage  and  then  in 
a  moment  restores  It  again.  Travel  too  was 
slow,  thought  Interesting,  especially  If  on 
horseback.  People  seldom  If  ever  got  more 
than  30  miles  from  home.  Now  the  lack  of 
desire  is  about  the  only  thing  that  seems  to 
limit  travel.  Time  and  distance  are  insigni- 
ficant in  our  day.  anywhere  In  our  country 
and  even  foreign  lands  are  accessable  in  but 
a  very  short  time.  Contrast  with  that:  "Over 
the  river  and  through  the  woods  to  grand- 
father's house  we  go,"  usually  on  oxcart  vs. 
making  a  trip  to  the  moon  240.000  miles  away 
in  just  several  days.  &fr.  Ous  still  doesn't 
think  they  were  ever  up  there!  In  his  boy- 
hood days  It  would  have  seemed  utterly  im- 
passible to  make  that  kind  of  trip.  In  fact,  It 
probably  was  never  thought  of  at  all.  Even 
imagination  would  not  have  suggested  such 
a  ridiculous  idea.  The  significance  of  what  we 
are  saying  Is  the  tremendous  change  that  has 
Uken  place  in  these  few  short  years.  Con- 
trast from  oxcart  to  jet  propelled  rocket. 
From  20  to  160  bushels  of  corn  to  an  acre. 
From  an  acre  of  land  tilled  In  a  day  to  a 
whole  farm  in  a  couple  of  days.  From  fifty 
oenta  a  day  for  a  farm  hand  to  13  an  hour. 
From  a  few  scrawny-razor  backed  hogs  to 
several  tons  of  pork  a  year.  Several  bushels 


of  corn  picked  In  a  day  to  hundreds  shucked 
and  shelled  in  one  operation.  In  the  field 
and  already  loaded  in  a  truck.  From  a  spider 
on  the  hearth  to  a  modem  gas  or  electric 
range  controlled  auton^tlcally — just  put  the 
roast  on  and  go  to  church  and  dinnv  la  ready 
to  serve  when  you  return.  No  water  to  tote, 
no  wood  to  cut,  no  fire  to  build.  From  hoop 
skirts  all  the  way  to  the  ground  made  of 
yards  of  cloth  to  practically  no  skirt  at  all. 
Some  would  consider  that  real  progress,  or  is 
that  regression?  Change  is  the  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Ous'  lifetime — almost  nothing  is  the 
same. 

But  fortunately  there  are  some  things  that 
do  not  change.  There  is  stability.  There  are 
constants.  Things  we  can  depend  on  being 
sutic.  The  seasons  still  come  and  go.  The  sun 
still  rises  and  sets  as  usual.  The  Bible  says 
that  stunmer  and  winter,  springtime  and 
harvest  wUl  be  as  long  as  the  earth  exists. 
There  are  some  variations  in  weather  but  that 
is  for  the  best.  Our  bodies  continue  to  manu- 
facture energy  from  the  food  we  eat.  Metab- 
olism is  one  of  the  miracles  of  nature,  a 
really  marvelous  thing.  In  spite  of  modem 
medicine  we  still  have  to  depend  on  the 
natural  Inclination  of  the  body  to  heal  It- 
self. Keep  your  body  healthy  and  it  will  com- 
bat disease  of  Its  own  accord.  Many  things 
are  the  same,  not  only  In  the  last  hundred 
years  but  since  creation.  They  remain  the 
same  since  man  was  placed  on  this  earth. 

Though  we  waste  much  oxygen  needlessly, 
nature  seems  to  replace  It.  The  land  properly 
tended  could  well  produce  enough  food  for 
many  times  the  present  population.  Many 
laws  of  nature  never  change.  God's  plan  to 
water  the  earth  stUl  operates,  not  altogether 
to  our  liking,  but  with  a  little  supplement  It 
proves  adequate.  Whatsoever  a  man  sows  that 
shall  he  also  reap  is  a  timeless  principle. 
There  are  spiritual  laws  as  well  as  natural 
laws  that  are  constant.  Not  only  does  a  cer- 
tain seed  reproduce  itself  under  favorable 
conditions  but  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect 
unalterably  demand  that  moral  acts  have 
their  consequences.  Such  laws  cannot  be 
bypassed  either  In  the  physical  or  the  spirit- 
ual realm,  in  spite  of  our  modern  techniques. 

Also,  encouragingly,  the  same  God  who 
watched  over  that  mother  and  little  family 
during  the  war  Is  still  on  the  throne  watching 
over  and  caring  for  those  of  us  who  trust 
and  depend  on  Him.  In  fact.  He  constantly 
heaps  blessings  on  His  whole  creation.  He 
has  not  only  provided  for  us  sustenance,  pro- 
tection, and  pleasures  materially,  but  has 
given  us  faith  for  today  and  promise  for  to- 
morrow and  eternity.  He  has  given  His  un- 
erring Word  to  comfort  and  guide  us  dally — 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New  The 
Old  Is  not  obsolete.  The  Identical  principles 
that  were  true  then  are  true  now.  God  Is  not 
dead  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  nor  is 
His  Word  out  of  date.  The  faith,  trust,  and 
guidance  He  gave  to  the  first  parents  In  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  to  each  succeeding 
generation  of  their  decendents  Is  ours  for 
today.  Jehovah,  Savior  of  Adam,  Abraham, 
David  and  all  the  rest,  is  Jesus  our  Savior  to- 
day. Give  me  that  old  time  religion — It  was 
good  enough  for  Paul  and  Silas — it  is  good 
enough  for  me. 

It  has  always  been  true:  "If  we  walk  with 
the  Lord  In  the  light  of  His  word,  what  a 
glory  H"  sheds  on  our  way.  If  we  do  His 
good  will.  He  abides  with  us  still,  and  with 
all  who  trust  and  obey.  Trust  and  obey — for 
there's  no  other  way  to  be  happy  In  Jesus 
but  to  trust  and  obey."  So  goes  the  beautiful 
and  practical  old  hymn. 

The  Bible  says:  "All  have  sinned  and 
come  short  of  His  glory" — that  is.  short  of 
what  He  expecu  of  us.  It  also  says:  "The 
wages  of  sin  Is  death."  It  says:  "The  soul 
that  slnneth  shall  die."  And  it  says:  "With- 
out the  shedding  of  blood,  there  Is  no  re- 
mission of  sin"  This  was  true  of  Adam  and 
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gve  It  was  true  of  David,  of  Samson,  of  Pe- 
ter, of  Martin  Luther,  of  BUly  Graham,  and 
of  you  and  me.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  it 
m,y  Christ  died  for  our  sins.  It  pictures  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world. 

The  provision  God  made  for  Adam  and  Eve 
In  slaying  the  lamb  to  provide  clothing  for 
them,  the  requirement  of  the  blood  on  the 
doors  of  homes  of  Israelis  in  Egypt  and  oth- 
ers were  options  on  their  salvation  from  sin, 
promises   pictured   of   Christ   our   Passover 
sacrificed  for  us.  The  same  God  with  the 
same  plan,  the  plan  that  involvea  faith  In 
His  promises.  Abel's  sacrifice  was  better  than 
that  of  Cain,  that  is,  more  acceptable  because 
of  his  faith  in  the  blood  of  atonement— one 
life  forfeited  for  another,  a  picture  of  what 
Christ  did  for  all  mankind.  That  It  waa  in 
obedience  to  God's  eternal  plan,  the  plan  He 
Instituted  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
"There  is  none  other  Name  under  heaven 
given    among    men,    whereby    we    must    be 
saved."   Acta   4:12.   Jesus   said:    "I    am   the 
way.  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh 
unto   the   Father   but    by   Me."    John   14:6. 
"There   is   one   God,  and   one  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  men,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus." 
7  Timothy  2:5.  Now  Is  this  modem  age — in 
this  age — old  way  we  trust  Christ  as  our 
Savior  and  confess  our  sins  and  He  is  faith- 
ful  and    Just    to   forgive    us    our   sins   and 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  These 
truths  Mr  Ous  taught  in  his  Sunday  School 
class   over   the   years   have   ever   been    true 
and   will  ever  be  true.  They    are  the  most 
basic  constants  known  to  man.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever.  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  age.  I  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  you. 
There  Is  no  shadow  of  change  with  Him,  the 
Bible  says.  Some  other  verses  of  Scripture 
are  appropriate  here: 

Hebrews  1:8-12.  "But  unto  the  Son  He 
saith.  Thy  throne.  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever-  a  scepter  of  righteousness  Is  the  scep- 
ter of  Thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  right- 
eou.siiess,  and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  God, 
even  Thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.  And, 
Thou.  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
four.dations  of  the  earth;  and  the  heavens 
are  the  work  of  Thine  hands.  They  shall 
perish;  but  Thou  remainest,  and  they  all 
shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment;  And  as  a 
vesture  shalt  Thou  fold  them  up,  and  they 
shall  be  changed:  but  Thou  art  the  same, 
and  Thy  years  shall   not  fall." 

There  is  a  promise  of  His  coming  in  the 
flesh  found  In  the  Old  Testament.  Micah  5.-2.- 
"But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah.  .  .  .  out  of 
thee  shall  He  come  forth  .  .  .  that  is  to  be 
ruler  in  Israel;  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old.  .  .  .  from  everlasting."  John  1:1: 
"In  the  beglnmng  waa  the  Word  and  the 
Word  was  .  .  .  God.  V».  14:  "And  the  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  aoxjng  us,  and  we 
beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  be- 
gotten of  the  Father,  .  .  ."  Also,  Coloasiana 
1:13-17:  "'Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us 
into  the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son:  In  whom 
we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins:  Who  is  the  Image  of 
the  invisible  God.  the  flrstborn  of  every 
creature:  For  by  Him  were  all  things  created, 
that  are  In  ,  .  .  earth  visible  and  Invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers;  all  things  ware 
created  by  Him,  and  for  Him:  And  He  is  be- 
fore all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  con- 
sist" For  It  pleased  the  Father  that  In  Him 
should  all  fulness  dwell.  Amjn.  Hebrew* 
1:1-3:  "God,  who  at  sundry ^mes  and  in 
divers  manners  spake  .  .  .  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets.  Hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  His  Son,  whom  He  hath  appointed 
heir  of  all  things,  by  Whom  also  He  made  the 
wortds;    Who   being    the   brightness   of   His 


glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person, 
and  upholding  aU  things  by  the  word  of  His 
power,  when  He  had  by  himself  purged  our 
sin,  sat  down  on  the  right  band  trf  the 
Majesty  on  High." 

So,  in  spite  of  the  startling  changes  having 
taken  place  in  our  lifetime,  the  universe 
(outer  space)  Is  still  under  the  control  of  a 
living,  unchangeable  God.  And,  as  well, 
(Inner  space)  our  hearts  can  rest  in  the  un- 
changing love  of  a  considerate,  constant  and 
condescending  Lord  and  Saviour.  Bo  let  us 
take  heart — enough  change  to  keep  from 
monotony — enough  stability  to  keep  from 
anxiety,  and  frustration. 


PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OP 
THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  FEED 
GRAINS  INTO  NEW  ENGLAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kehp)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1. 
1971,  I  wTote  to  George  StafTord,  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, asking  him  to  evaluate  a  study 
of  a  modernized  system  of  transporting 
feed  grain  by  water-rail  cooperation 
frcMn  the  Midwest  to  New  England. 
Chairman  Stafford  replied  on  August  25 
and  I  am  delighted  the  Commission  has 
scheduled  an  informal  c«>en  staff  con- 
ference September  16  on  the  prwosal  by 
the  Water  Transport  Association.  At  the 
end  of  my  remarks  I  will  include,  along 
with  other  material,  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
which  sets  forth  some  facts  about  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ICC  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  holding  a  staff  conference 
on  this  proposal.  It  is,  indeed,  an  honor 
to  have  been  requested  by  J<An  Creedy, 
president  of  the  Water  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, to  deliver  the  opening  statement. 
I  am  certainly  looking  forward  to  being 
present  at  this  important  meeting.  At 
this  point  I  include  the  following  ex- 
traneous matter:  My  letter  to  Chairman 
Stafford:  his  reply;  a  speech  by  John 
Creedy  entitied  "Action  Program  for 
Accelerating  Growth  of  Great  Lakes 
Region;  and  an  editorial  from  the  Au- 
gust 27,  1971,  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce : 

June  1,  1871. 
Mr.  George  Staftord. 

Chairman.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DxAB  Ma.  Chairmmj:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  Water  Transport  Association  Study  for 
your  consideration.  Briefly,  the  study  pro- 
poses a  modernized  system  of  transporting 
feed  grain  by  water-rail  cooperation  from  the 
Midwest  to  New  England  that  would  cut 
costs  about  in  half. 

The  cost  of  feed  is  decisive  In  competition 
between  regions  of  the  country,  but  New 
England  appears  to  be  handicapped  because 
of  high  rail  freight  rates  on  feed  grains  from 
the  Midwest  into  the  Northeast. 

There  are  economic  advantages  In  thU  pro- 
posal for  everyone,  and  I  hope  that  the 
raUroads  will  cooperate  as  a  willing  partner 
for  the  common  good.  The  proposition 
should  be  attractive  financially  to  both  rail- 
roads and  lake  carriers  because  much  greater 
utilization  of  equipment  is  proposed. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  Buffalo  wVth 
Francis  Dee  Flort.  trade  development  man- 
ager for  the  Niagara  FronUer  TransportaUon 
Authority,  and  he  has  Informed  me  that  the 


port  has  what  is  needed  with  regard  to 
space,  storage  facilities  and  a  loop  raUroad 
track  at  dockslde.  Preliminary  plans  are 
ready  for  each  of  theee  needs.  With  fartlltlee 
for  quick  transfer,  the  port  of  Btiffalo  would 
also  stand  to  gain  millions  of  tons  of  new 
traffic  in  a  variety  of  bulk  cargoes. 

Thus,  I  am  urging  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  take  the  lead  In  applying 
moral  suasion  to  assure  more  efficient  freight 
service.  More  spfxdflcally,  I  propose  that  the 
Conunlfision  Issu  j  a  policy  statement  suggest- 
ing that  rail  and  water  carriers  examine  tbe 
potential  for  improving  tbe  eflWrlencles  of 
services  Into  New  Kn gland  and  propose  joint 
rail -water  rates  reflecting  unit  train  efficien- 
cies commorUy  available  for  commodity  move- 
ments in  that  section  of  t^e  country. 

I  understand  that  there  Is  a  traditional 
reluctance  of  the  railroads  to  work  with 
water  carriers,  but  raUroads  could  not  Ignore 
the  Commission's  proposal. 

Let  me  know  your  thoughts  on  this  pro- 
posal.    Thank     you     for     yotir     time     and 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Kkmp. 


IirrcRsraTB  CoiiMxacx  CoimtssioN, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  25,  1971. 
Hon.  Jack  Kxxp, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cowoxssman'  BIxmp:  This  is  In 
further  response  to  your  letter  of  June  1, 1971, 
concerning  the  study  entitled  A  Proposed  Re- 
organization of  the  Tran^MTtatlon  of  Feed 
Grains  Into  New  England,  which  was  prepared 
for  the  Water  Transport  Aaaociation  by  G.  W. 
Vauth  tc  AaaoclateB.  On  June  10,  1971,  «« 
acknowledged  tbe  receipt  of  tbe  letter.  Also 
on  August  17,  1971.  we  contacted  your  office 
by  telephone  regarding  this  matter. 

By  notice  served  August  18,  1971,  tbe  Com- 
mission has  notified  all  those  indicating  an 
interest  in  the  study,  as  well  as  othen,  that 
an  Informal  staff  conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Oommlaslon's  oOoes  In  Washington,  D.C, 
on  Thursday,  September  16,  1971.  at  9:30 
A.M..  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  details  of 
the  study  as  well  as  to  bear  the  positions  of 
the  Intereeited  parties.  For  your  ready  refer- 
ence, a  copy  of  the  notice  is  attached. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  of  service  to  you 
in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OsoacK  M.  Staitoro. 

Chait  }noH, 

I^ED  Gr.'OKS  to  New  Englani>— Noncx  or 
iN-roKMAL  Staff  CoNFEaxiJcx 
A  proposal  for  lake-rail  transportation  of 
feed  grains  from  certain  mldweetem  States 
to  New  England  has  recently  been  brought  to 
the  Conunlsalon's  attention.  Tbe  operation 
contemplates  the  use  of  self-unloading  Great 
Lakes  vessels  and  unit -train  rail  movements 
from  the  lake  ports  to  destinations.  The 
stated  objective  of  the  proposal  la  to  make 
feed  grains  avaUable  in  New  England  at 
transportation  costs  lower  than  thoee  now 
borne  by  shippers  and  receivers,  and  thus 
enable  New  England  poultry  producers  to 
compete  more  effectively  In  the  principal 
middle  Atlantic  and  northeastern  markets. 
The  Farm  Bureau  Association,  the  New  Eng- 
land Governors'  Conference,  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs 
and  the  Water  Transport  AasocUtton  hare 
expressed  an  mtereet  In  tbe  proposal.  This 
notice  Is  being  served  upon  tbelr  representa- 
tives. In  addition,  this  notice  la  being  served 
upon  aU  Clasa  I  and  Class  11  line-haul  raU- 
roads serving  New  England;  tbs  llne-baul 
raUroada  aervlng  Buffalo,  NY..  cona«:ttng 
with  the  Class  I  and  Class  n  lU»e-ha»U  car- 
riers serving  New  England;  the  AssocUtion 
of  American  RaUroads;  the  naUonwlde  as- 
aociatlon  of  motor  carrleia.  oamaly  tbe  Amer- 
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loan  Trucking  AasocUtton;  and  tb«  nation- 
wide aaaoclaUon  at  •blpp«n.  aamely,  the 
National  Induatrlal  Traffle  League. 

Oonalderlng  the  re^KmeibUlttoa  of  the 
Oommlalon  under  the  »»*^t/tT»»i  tranq>orta- 
tlon  policy  to  admlniater  the  Interstate  Oom- 
meroe  Act  "to  the  end  oX  dereloplng,  co- 
ordinating, and  preaemng  a  national  trans- 
portatkm  sTstem  by  water,  highway,  and 
rail,  "and  the  public  Intereet  evinced  in  the 
propoaal.  the  Oomminlon  haa  designated  a 
task  force  composed  of  members  of  its  staff 
to  participate  In  an  Inf  onnal  ocmf  erence  with 
aU  interested  persons.  The  objecttve  of  the 
Informal  oonfscenoe  wUl  be  to  obtain  detaUs, 
as  well  as  to  bear  the  positions  of  the  inter- 
ested parties  on  a  record. 

It  U  expected  that  the  parties  wUl  at  least 
supply  the  following  informaUon: 

(1)  A  factual  explanaUon  of  the  propoeal; 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act  applicable  to  the  propoeal.  If  any; 

(3)  A  statement  of  position  regarding  the 
proposal. 

The  Informal  conference  wiU  be  held  In 
Hearing  Boom  B,  at  the  Commission's  offices 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1971.  beginning  at  9:30  ajn. 

Notice  of  this  informal  conference  la  being 
given  to  the  general  public  by  depositing  a 
copy  thereof  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  at  Washington,  D.C. 
Boaaar  L.   Oswau>, 

SecTetary. 

Aenotf  PaoGBAM  voa  Aocsi,BUTnfo  Obowth 

or  OasAT  liAxxs  Baoioir 

(By  John  A.  Greedy) 

It  U  certainly  a  privilege  to  be  Invited  to 
speak  to  the  Oreat  Lakea  TMk  Force  today 
and  to  ask  you  to  take  part  in  a  program 
we  all  believe  to  be  Msiintlsl  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  Oreat  lAkes  region — 
the  most  efficient  use  and  development  of 
the  region's  reeources  so  that  the  people  of 
the  region  may  Improve  their  quaUty  of  life. 

Iiet  me  teU  you  where  we  &t  in.  Water 
Transport  Association  is  composed  of  the 
leading  steamship  and  barge  operators  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes,  on  inland  rivers,  in  the  con- 
tainer trades,  in  the  coastwise,  Intercoastal 
and  ocean  barging  trades.  Our  members  have 
pioneered  in  the  last  10  years  radical  im- 
provements In  productivity  and  reductions 
In  cost.  Just  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  con- 
tribution domestic  water  transportation 
makea  to  the  economy.  Ill  give  you  one 
figure— Oreat  Lakes  and  Inland  barge  opera- 
tors receive  In  revenues  only  one  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  freight  bill,  but  they  do 
about  16  per  cent  of  the  work  of  hauling 
freight. 

When  we  talk  about  efficient  use  of  the 
nation's  resources,  obviously  enoo\iragement 
of  intensive  use  of  water  transpmtatlon  is 
high  on  the  list  at  any  regloDal  development 
otganlaation  becaxiae  efficiency  in  freight 
transportation  Is  such  an  all -pervasive  and 
all -Important  factor  in  production,  amount- 
ing to  31  out  of  every  310  In  the  Orcaa  Na- 
tional Product.  Any  region  that  can  cut  its 
transport  costs  under  that  of  another  region 
Is  ahead  in  a  moat  slgnlfleant  way. 

I  don't  need  to  t^I  this  group  that  one 
of  the  prtnrtpal  advantages  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  region  Is  the  low  cost  water  highways 
of  the  Oreat  Lakes  theoMelvea. 

Now  something  very  fundamental  Is  hap- 
pening to  erode  the  natural  advantage  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes  region.  The  effect  of  It  Is  begin- 
ning to  turn  up  in  the  national  ststlstics  of 
regional  growth.  The  Oreat  Lakes  region  still 
produces  about  half  of  everything  manufac- 
tured In  the  n*tl<Ni.  but  gradually,  slowly  tlie 
rate  of  growth  is  supping.  The  Oulf  Beglon 
and  the  Southeast  are  growing  more  rapidly. 
The  slippage  Isn't  much  yet  but  It's  enough 
to  light  a  warning  light.  It's  uneven;  some 
parts  of  the  region  do  better  than  others. 


But  the  statistics  are  beginning  to  show  a 
trend. 

The  time  to  reverse  that  trend  Is  now — 
before  It  starts  accelerating.  I  dont  pretend 
to  know  all  the  complicated  reasons  for  this 
development.  But  I  do  know  something  about 
transportation.  The  region  has  problems  with 
transportation.  The  IOC  has  received  testi- 
mony from  almost  every  railroad  in  the  re- 
gion which  states  that  the  railroads  are  not 
making  enough  Investment  in  new  equip- 
ment and  faclUtlea  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  the  region.  The  biggest  railroad  of 
them  all  Is  In  btmkruptcy.  We're  trying  to 
help  meet  that  Issue  by  supporting  The  Sur- 
face TransportaUon  Act  of  1971.  a  bill  In- 
troduced last  week  by  Senator  Vance  H&rtke 
of  Indiana  and  Representative  Brock  Adams 
of  Washington  to  Improve  the  economic  {xmI- 
tlon  of  all  modes  of  transportation  and 
stimulate  the  flow  of  new  Investment  into 
railroads,  motor  carriers  and  water  carriers. 
The  measure  has  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  Water  Transport  Association,  the 
Amerloan  Trucking  Associations  and  the  As- 
sociation of  Amertcan  Railroads.  Well  be 
working  together  with  the  truckers  and  the 
railroads  and  enlightened  shippers  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  better  service,  greater 
productivity  and.  In  the  end.  stable  and  per- 
haps lower  rates. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Oreat  Lakee 
region  Is  missing  a  tremendous  opportunity 
In  not  Insisting  that  the  best  efficiencies  of 
rail  and  lake  transportation  be  coordinated. 
We're  dealing  here  with  the  problem  of 
breaking  the  crust  of  decades  of  thinking  and 
d«cades  of  antl-compeatlve  practices,  prac- 
tices which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  one 
second  in  the  unregulated  segment  of  the 
economy. 

We  are  working  closely  with  the  railroads 
and  the  truckers  on  Issues  of  common  inter- 
est which  will  benefit  the  general  public.  We 
also  hope  that  we  can  work  closely  with  them 
on  such  controversial  Issues  as  Improved  In- 
termodal  coordination,  which.  If  restrived, 
will  benefit  the  public  through  the  stimula- 
tion of  greatly  Improved  efficiency.  As  to  the 
truckers,  we  have  never  had  a  problem.  As 
to  the  railroads,  there  has  been  a  problem. 

For  26  years  we've  been  bogged  down  In 
law  suits  and  the  result  Is  that  the  failure  of 
coordination  of  water  and  rail — the  natural 
partners  In  the  low  cost  movement  of  vast 
quantities  of  commodities — has  been  consid- 
ered a  private  matter  between  the  railroads 
and  the  water  carriers.  We've  won  all  the  law 
sulU;  but  they've  had  very  little  effect  be- 
cause, under  the  Intertsate  Commerce  Act. 
unlike  the  antitrust  acts,  there  are  no  penal- 
ties for  antl-competltlve  behaviour. 

The  problem  has  been  Intensified  recently 
by  the  rail  mergers.  Before  the  mergers, 
there  was  at  least  a  little  scrambling  for  traf- 
fic among  the  carriers  serving  the  lake  porta. 
Now  the  huge  merged  systems  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  squeese  the  lake  service  out  entirely 
In  many  major  trades.  If  current  trends  are 
not  reversed,  certainly  within  a  few  years, 
lake  transportation  and  its  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  regional  productive  efficiency 
will  be  greatly  reduced  and  cotild  be  elimi- 
nated. 

What  Is  the  problem?  It  can  be  best  illus- 
trated by  a  story.  The  story  goes  that  a  man 
visited  a  friend  In  the  hospital  who  had  bad 
a  heart  attack  and  was  being  given  oxygen. 
As  they  chatted,  the  man  In  the  tent  began 
ttuning  blue  and  waiving  frantically  at  his 
friend.  He  finally  grabbed  a  pencU,  scrlbbed 
a  note  and  turned  to  the  wall  and  died.  The 
note  said  "Tou're  standing  on  my  oxgyen 
hose." 

And  that's  tba  problem  with  the  relation- 
ships between  the  railroads  and  the  water 
oaniecs.  The  lake  eamers  on  movements  of 
grain,  ooal  and  many  othar  baste  oommodl- 
tlaa  ai«  whoUy  dependant  on  their  ootmec- 
tlons  with  the  railroads.  By  manipulating 


the  rates  to  and  from  the  ports  compared  to 
the  all-raU  altemaUve,  the  rallroada  can  in 
effect  step  on  the  oxygen  hose  and  effectively 
kill  off  the  watw-raa  route  as  a  oompetttlve 
altemaUve  to  the  aU-raU.  The  efficiency  at 
lake  transportation  cannot  be  applied,  the 
railroad  U  not  used  as  its  beet  efllotency,  the 
prod  of  oompetitloii  la  removed,  and  Ineffi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  resources  rasuUs.  Iliey 
are  In  fact  In  a  position  to  determine  whether 
they  have  any  ooaqwtltioci  at  all. 

The  traditional  railroad  response  Is  to  in- 
sist that  It  must  have  the  longest  ixissibls 
haul  on  Its  line.  But  this  Is  no  different  from 
the  luge  of  enterprises  In  any  field  to  aTpan^} 
their  business  volume.  AU  are  Interested  tn 
enlarging  their  share  ot  the  market.  The  cru- 
cial point  Is  that  none  has  a  light  to  do  so 
by  exploiting  a  poelUon  of  superior  eoonotnlo 
power  to  squeese  a  dependent  competitor. 
Success  or  faUure  of  individual  competitors 
should  reflect  comparative  economic  merit 
rather  than  comparative  economic  power. 

The  eUMence  of  competition  can  have  severe 
adverse  effects  on  the  economic  development 
of  a  region.  No  better  or  more  dramatic  lllua- 
tratlcm  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  than  In  the 
livestock  and  poultry  industry  of  New  Eng- 
land. There  the  railroads  have  a  complete 
monopoly  of  transportation  of  com  and  soy- 
beans— the  chief  feed  grains.  New  gnglwnd. 
like  the  Southeast,  does  not  grow  grain  to 
feed  Its  dairy  herds  and  Its  poultry. 

Down  In  the  southeast,  the  southern  rail- 
roads have  the  competitive  prod  of  Tennes- 
see river  barge  transportation  and  truck 
transportation.  When  the  Tennessee  River 
was  canalized  In  the  depression  years,  fann- 
ers In  Alabama  and  Georgia,  desperately  in 
need  of  an  alternative  crop  to  cotton,  began 
raising  chickens.  Low  cost  barge  trans{>orta- 
tlon  of  feed  has  made  this  Industry  possible. 
The  railroads  saw  the  business  growing  and 
reduced  their  rate  on  com  and  now  Oeorgia 
and  Alabama  are  the  leading  poultry  produc- 
ers In  the  nation. 

The  contrast  between  the  Southeast  and 
New  England  Is  quite  Ironic.  Less  than  three 
decades  ago,  the  State  of  Georgia  brought  a 
ramous  action  against  the  northeastern  rail- 
roads alleging  discrimination  In  freight  rates 
which  prevented  the  development  of  indus- 
try In  the  Southeast.  They  won  the  case.  The 
discrimination  was  removed.  Today  the  situa- 
tion Is  reversed.  RaU  freight  rates  on  feed 
grains  for  the  northeast  have  risen  contlnu- 
aUy  until  they  are  now  double  the  rates,  for 
comparable  distances,  of  those  appljrlng  to 
the  southeast.  The  New  England  poultry  In- 
dustry Is  In  a  sharp  decline  and  New  Eng- 
landers  buy  poultry  In  their  super  markets 
raised  in  Oeorgia.  New  England  farmers  are 
shut  out  of  their  home  markete  by  freight 
rates  which  discriminate  In  favor  of  the 
southeast.  For  years  the  New  Englanders  have 
been  complaining  strongly  but  so  far  have 
been  totally  ignored  by  the  railroads  and  the 
ICC. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  work  the  Water 
Transport  Association  published  a  study 
suggesting  a  combination  of  the  best  effi- 
ciencies of  lake  transport  and  rail  transport 
into  New  England  using  technologies  readily 
available  In  other  parts  of  the  country — Oreat 
Lakes  self-unloaders  delivering  grain  to  Buf- 
falo, much  Improved  efficiency  In  transload- 
Ing  to  unit  trains,  domestic  unit  train  serv- 
ice hitherto  reserved  for  the  export  traffic, 
and  Improved  capacity  and  efficiency  in  the 
handling  of  grain  In  New  England.  Put  to- 
gether all  those  efficiencies  and  we  believe  a 
reduction  of  about  60  per  cent  in  transport 
costs  would  be  possible  and,  as  a  result,  the 
delivered  cost  of  grain  to  New  England  wotild 
make  It  feasible  for  New  England  farmers  to 
oompete  in  their  own  home  markets.  We  did 
the  study  for  the  Northeastern  AssocUUon 
of  State  Departmenu  of  Agriculture.  Natu- 
rally, they  were  Interested  and  the  proposal 
caused  quite  a  stir,  particularly  when  It 
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T>olnted  out  that  the  tinlt  train  rail  rates  we 
Xropoaed  were  higher  than  the  rates  the  raU- 
i^oads  had  already  published  to  Albany,  New 
York  for  export  which  they  claim  are  highly 
profitable.  The  study  said  that  the  rates 
would.  In  fact,  although  lower  than  the  pres- 
ent levels,  be  more  profitable  for  the  rail- 
roads Involved  than  the  current  high  rate 
levels  because  of  the  greatly  improved  utlU- 
satlon  of  the  freight  cars  in  unit  trains. 

But.  we  said,  the  thing  would  die  l)efore  U 
was  bom  if  the  rail  rates  out  of  Buffalo  are 
not  published  which  are  ccanparable,  cost  and 
distance  considered,  with  an  aU-rall  alterna- 
tive. It  is  no  use  investing  in  new  transload- 
Ing  faclUtles  in  Buffalo  employing  the  latest 
bulk  handling  techniques,  it  Is  no  use  stxak- 
Ing  up  the  methods  of  loading  steamships  or 
large  barges  at  lake  ports,  no  use  developing 
new  wrinkles  in  grain  marketing  and  grain 
Bources.  no  use  improving  Oreat  Lakea  water 
transport  technology  if  the  railroads  can  can- 
cel the  effect  of  all  such  Improvements  by 
manipulating  rates  from  the  ports  In  relation 
to  the  all-raU  rates. 
A  lot  has  happened  since  April. 
In  the  first  place,  the  WTA  study  focussed 
a  bright  spotli^t  on  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads were  prealdlng  over  a  monopoly  of  a 
declining  business.  Instead  of  2,000.000  tons 
a  year  in  traffic,  they  have  a  chance  to  build 
that  to  maybe  six  million  tons  and  make 
much  more  net  money  In  the  process. 

Next,  the  New  En^and  Grain  and  Feed 
Council  endorsed  the  study.  That  was  fol- 
lowed by  endorsement  of  the  Northeastern 
Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture. That,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  a  strong 
resolution  addressed  to  the  rallroada  and  the 
ICC  by  the  New  England  Governors'  Confer- 
ence urging  acUon  on  the  study.  The  Niagara 
Frontier  Transportation  Authority  became 
very  active  In  support  of  action  as  did  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  have  been  many  enquiries  to  the 
Commission  about  the  study  from  Congress. 
It  Is  urged  that  a  Commission  task  force  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  question  of  com- 
parability of  rates  from  Buffalo  to  New  Eng- 
land, why  such  rates  would  serve  the  public 
Interest,  why  train  load  rates  or  unit  train 
rates  are  not  available  for  domestic  service 
on  the  same  levels  as  for  eq^ort  and  finally 
wby  the  Commission  should  not  use  Its 
powers  to  prescribe  ex-lake  rates  from  Buffalo 
which  are  comparable,  cost  and  distance  con- 
sidered, to  alternative  all-rail  rates. 

That's  the  basic  Issue.  If  you  and  we  can't 
win  that  Issue  for  the  Oreat  Lakes  ports,  we 
can  all  forget  the  contribution  of  the  low 
cost  Great  Lakes  water  highways  to  the 
efficient  performance  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

So  we  have  the  possibility  of  a  Commis- 
sion task  force  examining  this  Issue  for  the 
Buffalo-New  England  situation.  That  would 
be  an  unprecedented  thing  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  do  and  would  indicate  that  the  Com- 
mission Intends  to  take  leadership  in  this 
general  area. 

Next  we  have  some  reaction  from  the  rail- 
roads. 


First  the  Penn  Central,  which  had  pre- 
viously met  the  pleas  of  the  New  England 
Governors  and  farmers  for  reduced  rates 
with  rate  increases,  has  proposed  a  special 
three-car  rate  which  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough  to  put  the  New  Englanders  on  a 
competitive  basis  with  the  Southeast,  but  it 
Is  at  least  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  It  Is 
a  reduction  graduated  by  mileage  up  to  32 
a  ton  for  the  farthest  distance.  The  Traffic 
Executive  Association  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
roads has  refused  to  go  along  with  this  pro- 
poeal, but  the  Penn  Central  has  published 
the  plan  Independently  for  Penn  Central 
destinations.  Thus,  all  the  talk  since  April 
of  the  need  for  competition  In  transportation 
to  New  England  has  been  worth  something. 
at  least  to  Penn  Central  customers. 


Second,  the  Penn  Central  Is  proposing 
tralnload  grain  rates  from  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  origins  to  MorrlsvUle,  Pa.,  near 
Trenton — one  of  the  first  breakthroughs  on 
tralnload  rates  for  domestic  use.  The  rate 
levels  are  at  about  %oths  of  a  cent  per  ton- 
mUe  compered  to  the  %othB  of  a  cent  WTA 
had  proposed  In  its  study  and  the  half  a 
cent  or  ton  mile  commonly  available  for 
export  services.  Thus  at  least  the  principle 
of  domestic  unit  train  or  tralnload  rates  is 
now  being  advanced,  again  pioneered  by  the 
Penn  Central. 

Now  our  objective  must  bo  to  hook  that 
tralnload  rate — or  a  lower  one  If  productivity 
Increases  wovUd  seem  to  warrant  a  lower 
rate — out  of  Buffalo  Into  New  England  with 
comparability  of  the  rate  levels  strictly  ob- 
swred. 

If  that  can  be  achieved,  New  England  will 
have  a  competitive  water-rail  service  to  the 
all-rail  service  and  a  permanent  competitive 
prod  will  be  Introduced  into  the  transporta- 
tion of   feed  grains  into  New  England. 

The  WTA  has  aroused  widespread  interest 
in  Its  proposal.  It  seems  to  me  that  anything 
that  can  be  achieved  at  Buffalo  on  ex-lake 
rates  can  be  achieved  at  any  other  lake  port. 
The  time  to  make  our  breakthrough  Is  now. 
Just  as  the  Northeastern  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  have  seen 
the  need  for  water-rail  coordinated  service 
as  a  competitive  prod  for  the  railroads,  so 
the  Oreat  Lakes  Task  Force  can  play  a  simi- 
lar role  in  educating  the  public  on  the  urgent 
need  for  water-raU  coordination  elsewhere 
in  the  Oreat  Lakes  region. 

Our  study  has  focussed  the  problem.  Rates 
to  and  from  the  ports  must  be  comparable, 
cost  and  distance  considered,  with  the  all- 
rail  alternative.  If  they  are  not.  the  late  car- 
rier can  be  destroyed  jiist  as  surely  as  the 
patient  whose  friend  had  his  foot  on  the 
oxygen  hose. 

This  is  not  an  easy  fight  to  win.  The  water 
carriers  have  worked  hard  to  lay  a  firm  legal 
foundation  for  this  principle  with  many  trips 
to  the  Supreme  Court  over  25  years.  That 
legal  structure  is  now  built.  The  Commis- 
sion, which  allowed  the  railroads  to  destroy 
the   coastwise   and   intercoastal   water   car- 
rier Industry  with  precisely  these  tactics  is 
now  much  more  aware  of  the  antl-competl- 
tlve consequences  of  rate  disparities  on  traf- 
fic to  or  from  ports  than  It  has  ever  been 
before.  Indeed,  many  of  us  think  this  Com- 
mission is  much  more  oompeOtlon-orlented 
than  any  Commission  In  recent  years.  If  It 
succeeds  In  developing  policies  and  stand- 
ards which  stimulate  competition.  It  will  ex- 
ceed in  fame  and  public  usefulness  the  Com- 
mission of  the  great  days  of  Joseph  Eastman. 
Believe  me,   the  New  Englanders  are  on 
the  vrar  path.  Railroads  are  great  institu- 
tions. Such  Institutions  do  not  move  of  their 
own  accord;  they  have  to  be  pushed  where 
new  t;^^"*^'"g  Is  concerned.  It  Is  clear  that 
they  are  starting  to  move,  at  least  the  Penn 
Central,    under    enlightened    new    manage- 
ment, is  showing  practical  concern  for  apply- 
ing the  best  efficiencies  of  railroading  to  the 
needs  of  the  region. 

But  there  Is  much  to  be  accomplished. 
More  people  have  to  join  the  New  England 
Governors  on  the  war  path  If  this  principle 
of  comparability  of  rates  is  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished and  new  investment  is  to  flow  Into 
greatly  Improved  productivity  at  the  ports, 
on  the  lakes,  and  on  the  receiving  end. 

It  would  Indeed  be  ironic  for  the  Great 
Lakes  to  lose  out  to  other  regions  in  the 
constant  fight  for  Its  proper  share  of  the  na- 
tion's production.  The  Great  Lakes  region 
has  the  ef^n««*i  rssouroes.  the  skilled  labor. 
the  expert  management,  and  a  remarkable 
concentration  of  educational  establishments 
constantly  turning  out  inventive  and  crea- 
tive people  in  every  field,  but  Its  transporta- 
tion plant  la  faltering.  A  short  cut  to  Im- 
proved efficiency  In  transportation — particu- 


larly at  a  time  when  the  railroads  claim  they 
cannot  find  the  money  to  Invest  In  modem 
equipment  and  facilities  sufficient  to  keep 
up  with  the  growth  of  the  region — Is  the 
energetic  promotion  of  water-rail  coordina- 
tion. 

The  economic  health  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  is  at  sUke.  Our  objective  is  Improved 
eflldency  In  transportation  and  the  moat 
efficient  use  of  available  reeources.  If  we 
keep  our  eyes  on  that  objective,  we'll  win 
through  in  the  end. 


Rxn.KS  or  THX  Gamk 
One  of  the  least  exciting  of  the  Washing- 
ton announcements  that  followed  the  posting 
of  Game  Plan  No.  8  came  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  It  discloeed 
simply  that  ICC  will  "conduct  an  informal 
staff  conference  Sept.  16.  1971.  to  hear  a  pro- 
posal to  make  feedgrains  available  in  New 
England  at  transportation  costs  lower  than 
those  now  borne  by  ahlpi>ers  and  receivers." 

Coming  just  three  hectic  days  after  Mr. 
Nixon  had  exploded  his  economic  bombshell, 
this  was  largely  lost  in  the  news  shuffle. 
After  all.  what  raUng  does  an  ICC  Informal 
staff  conference  get  against  a  de  facto  de- 
valuation of  the  American  dollar,  a  90-day 
wage  price  freeze,  changes  in  the  tax  frac- 
ture and  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  surtax 
on  imports? 

Very  little,  natiually  enough.  Yet  within 
the  flat  phrsLSlng  of  this  routine  announce- 
ment could  be  the  germ  of  something  sig- 
nificant. Is  the  commission  st  last  going  to 
tMiffiimi»  some  kind  of  role  in  promoting  joint 
Intermodal  rates?  It  is  supposed  to  do  so 
imder  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  but  up 
until  now  has  seemed  oddly  reluctant  to  take 
even  a  cursory  look  at  the  subject,  especially 
as   It   implies   to  rail -water   and   water-rail 

rates.  ^^_ 

It  has  had  plenty  of  opportunities.  On 
many  occasions  during  the  past  two  decades 
vmter  carriers  have  asked  ICC  to  rale  that 
they  are  entitled  \mder  the  law  to  the  same 
treatment  the  rails  offer  to  each  other  on 
connecting  movements.  In  other  words,  If  a 
rail  carrier  offers  to  move  a  certain  com- 
modity from  point  A  to  point  B  to  another 
connecting  rail  carrier,  or  to  a  particular 
shipper.  It  should  offer  the  same  rate  to  a 
water  carrier  intending  to  move  the  ship- 
ment to  a  more  distant  destination. 

On  some  occasions,  and  with  respect  to 
certain  movements,  some  imllroeds  have  ac- 
cepted this,  and  developed  new  business  In 
consequence.  Most,  however,  have  not.  The 
issue  Is  not  merely  one  of  a  single  railroad 
being  unwUllng  to  short-haul  Itself  (which 
oould  be  the  case  if  Its  lines  ran  directly 
Into  point  C,  also  served  by  the  water  car- 
rier) .  It  Is  over  the  unpublished,  almost  un- 
spoken, rales  of  the  game,  namely,  that  no 
railroad  should  offer  a  favorable  o(»inectlng 
rate  to  a  water  carrier  U  another  railroad 
might  lose  some  business  in  consequence. 

Citing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  the 
water  carriers  have  chaUenged  this  practice 
a  number  of  times,  and  In  practlcaUy  every 
major  case  (the  so-called  Ingot  molds  case 
being  the  landmark)  have  won  In  the  coxirts. 
But  court  decisions,  like  IOC  dedslMis.  have 
tended  to  be  one-ahot  affairs,  and  have  ruled 
on  one  proceeding  without  making  it  clear 
that  the  same  principles  shoxUd  apply  to  aU 
others  akin  to  It.  Court  decisions,  moreover, 
are  very  expensive  and  drawn-out  affairs.  In 
consequence  the  water  carriers  tried  persua- 
sion on  the  railroads,  and  when  that  dldnt 
seem  to  produce  many  dividends,  turned 
their  attention  to  the  ahippers  and  re- 
ceivers. 

That  la  what  the  New  England  feed-grain 
case  is  all  about.  It  Is  not  the  first  of  its 
kind,  but  it  la  currently  the  focal  point  of 
efforts  to  force  some  kind  of  change  in  the 
railroad-sponsored  rules  of  the  game. 
Some  years  ago  water  carriers,  acting  In- 
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ilependently.  and  rallmxlu.  acting  UkawlM, 
promoted  the  growth  at  a  thrlTlng  txoUer 
bugtneea  In  Northern  Ai»saiw^  lum  Georgia. 
They  did  it  bj  cutting  feed-grain  rates  trocn 
the  JiCldwest.  It  thrived,  at  leaat,  until  the 
EEC  countries  adopted  variable  import  levies 
that  halted  a  flourishing  broUer  export  busi- 
ness in  tu  tracka.  New  England  poultry 
growers  did  not  benefit  from  this  because 
they  were  never  oflered  comparable  cuts  in 
their  delivered  costs  of  feedgralns.  In  fact. 
they  found  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the 
new  competition  from  the  South. 

After  falling  to  win  over  the  r&llroada,  the 
Water  Transportation  Association  went  to 
New  England  with  the  following  message: 
If  the  rails  would  give  them  equitable  rates 
on  feedgralns  delivered  to  Great  lAkes  ports, 
they  oould  deliver  the  shipments  to  broUer 
producers  In  the  Northeast  far  more  cheap- 
ly than  could  the  rails  alone.  They  won  the 
ear  of  the  New  England  governors  and  of 
many  other  economic  groups  In  that  area. 

A  catch  was  that  this  would  require  the 
use  of  unit  trains,  the  erection  of  special 
self-unloading  facilities  and  other  types  of 
capital  projects  for  which  the  water  carriers 
were  willing  to  put  up  the  money,  but  only 
on  condition  they  had  some  assurance  that 
the  investment  wouldn't  be  wiped  out  If  the 
rails    subsequently   had   a   change  of  heart. 

It  Is  this  problem  that  Is  to  be  discussed 
at  the  "Informal  staff  meeting"  ICC  has 
scheduled  for  Sept.  16.  Within  the  present 
termiS  of  reference  It  Is  not  very  large  In  con- 
text. But  In  view  of  what  It  could  produce. 
It  could  have  wide  application. 

We  see  no  reason  why,  every  time  this  Issue 
comes  up.  It  should  have  to  be  appealed  to 
the  courts  at  the  expense  of  many  legal  costs 
and  a  vast  waste  of  time  for  all  concerned, 
especially  when  nobody  seems  to  agree  that 
a  ruling  handed  down  In  one  case  can  be 
construed  as  applicable  to  any  other  case. 

There  Is  no  reason,  either,  for  large-scale 
coercion.  ICC  itself  should  establish  some 
rule  of  reason  governing  such  problems.  Even 
If  It  has  to  shake  Its  stick  a  bit.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  a  set  of  rules  that  everyone 
understands  than  a  foggy  method  of  proce- 
diire  that  no  one  does. 


EXPLOSIVE  SITUATION  AT  PANAMA 
FURTHER  ETXPOSED 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  Houae,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  Plo<»)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  diffloilties  in  clarifying  the 
problems  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  been, 
and  still  is.  the  silence  of  the  mass  news 
media  of  the  United  States.  Because  of 
this  our  people  are  fortunate  in  having 
civic,  patriotic  aaid  other  groups  that  are 
alert  and  are  not  misled  by  self  serving 
propaganda,  official  or  unofficial. 

Among  the  organizations  that  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  thoee  warning 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  of  the  dan- 
gers in  the  Caribbean,  including  Panama 
and  Cuba,  has  been  the  Defenders  of  the 
American  Constitution,  Inc.,  Post  Office 
Box  1778,  Annandale.  Va.  22003,  of  which 
one  of  our  Nation's  great  soldiers.  Lt. 
G«n.  P.  A.  Del  Valle,  U8MC  (retired).  Is 
president. 

UliS  patriotic  organization,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  regular  monthly  periodical. 
Task  Force,  publishes,  as  the  occasions 
require,  a  one-page  Alert  dealing  with 
crucial  Issues  and  outlining  plans  to  se- 
cure poUtical  action.  lU  Alert  No.  77  on 


tJie  Panama  Canal  treaty  situation  drew 
some  Hie  from  one  of  the  persons  named 
in  it  In  the  form  of  a  letter  on  August 
18,  1971,  to  General  Del  Valle  from  a 
State  Department  official. 

In  a  most  comprehensive  reply  on  Au- 
gust 30,  General  Del  VaUe,  an  experi- 
enced officer  with  extensive  service  In 
the  Caribbean  and  a  careful  scholar,  pre- 
sents facts  in  what  amounts  to  a  devas- 
tating exposure  of  distorted  State  De- 
partment thinking  that  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  the  Congress. 
This  material  should  be  helpful  to  all 
concerned  with  the  forthcoming  hear- 
ings on  September  22  and  23  on  pending 
Panama  Canal  sovereignty  resolutions 
before  the  Hotise  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  both  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  and  others  offering  as 
witnesses. 

To  make  the  texts  of  Alert  No.  77  and 
the  resulting  exchange  of  letters,  which 
General  Del  Valle  sent  me,  readily  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  at  large.  I  quote  the  two  let- 
ters and  the   two  documents  cited  by 
Colonel  Sheffey  as  parts  of  my  remarks 
and  commend  them  for  careful  reading. 
DapaancKNT  or  Statx. 
Washington,  DC,  August  18,  1971. 
Lt.  Oen.  P.  A.  Del  Vauji.  VBM.C.  (Eet.) 
P.O.  Box   1776 
Annandale,  Va. 

Daaa  Oknbuu.  Dkl  Vaixx:  Your  Alert  No. 
T7  appears  to  be  based  upon  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation,  the  least  of  which  Is  mis- 
spelling my  name  and  quoting  out  of  con- 
text a  statement  by  me  that  gives  a  quite 
erroneous  impression  of  the  meaning  of  my 
total  statement  (see  note  at  the  bottom  of 
the  enclosed  copy). 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  summary  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  current  negotiations. 

Since  1961  three  Presidents  and  their 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  have  sought 
ways  of  making  adjustments  in  our  relations 
with  Panama  that  would  protect  UB.  Inter- 
ests on  a  mutually  acceptable  basis.  I  have 
been  directly  Involved  for  the  entire  period, 
and  know  firsthand  the  struggle  of  dedicated 
and  patriotic  men  to  find  a  course  that  would 
meet  the  more  reasonable  aspirations  of 
Panama  without  hazarding  continued  control 
and  defense  of  the  canal  by  the  0nlted  States 
Your  aUuslon  to  the  actions  of  these  many 
highly  responsible  Individuals  as  treasonable 
can  be  excused  only  as  resulting  from 
Ignorance  of  their  motives  and  objectives. 

Ambassador  Mundt  has  asked  me  to  Invite 
you  to  meet  with  him  to  better  inform  your- 
self of  the  U.8.  objectives  In  the  current 
negotiations  and  discuss  the  practicable  steps 
you  would  advise  for  their  accomplishment. 
Please  call  me  at  633-2715  to  arrange  a 
mutually  convenient  appointment. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Sheitxt, 
Colonel.  VS.  Army  (retired). 
Office  of  Interoceanic  Canal  Negotiations. 

(Alert    No     77:    July    15,    1871— Calling    all 

Patriots  n 
PaovioTNo  Aid  awd  CoMroHT  to  the  Enemt 

Is  TazASON 

(By  P.  A.  Del  Valle.  president  Defenders  of 
The  American  Constitution,  Inc.) 

(  Not*. — ^Top  Secret — We  dare  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Poat,  etc..  etc..  to 
print  thU  Alert — Ed.) 

FAcra 

1.  The  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal, 
owned,  governed  and  operated  by  the  United 


States  with  full  sovereign  rights,  power  and 
authority.  Is  the  most  strategic  crossroads  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  Indlspenslble  for 
Interoceanic  commerce  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  They  were  acquired  by 
the  United  States  imder  treaty  with  Panama 
following  Its  secession  from  Columbia  of  Its 
own  free  will  with  ternas  that  were  the  La- 
ducement  to  construct  the  isthmian  canal 
at  Panama  Instead  of  Nicaragua. 

2.  Its  construction  and  subsequent  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation  and  protection. 
Including  defense,  from  1904  to  June  30,  lOflai 
represent  a  net  total  Investment  of  more  than 
•5.(XX),000.000,  all  provided  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

3.  The  report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceamc  Canal  Study  Commission  headed  by 
Robert  B.  Anderson  was  submitted  to  the 
President  on  December  1,  1970.  and  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  a  second  canal 
of  so-called  sea  level  design  about  10  miles 
west  of  the  existing  canal  at  an  estimated 
Initial  cost  of  $2,880,000,000,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  the  right-of-way  and  an  Inevitable 
indemnity  to  Panama. 

4.  According  to  Colonel  John  P.  Sheffer.* 
former  Executive  Director  of  the  Anderson 
panel,  the  main  purpose  of  the  sea  level  pro- 
posal in  Panama  Is  to  obtain  "better  treaty 
relationships"  with  that  country,  that  If 
these  concessions  to  the  Panamanians  are 
not  obtained  the  project  U  "not  warranted", 
that  "it  is  not  Justified  economically",  and 
that  It  "may  never  be  constructed".  (Cong. 
Record.  24  March,  1971.  p.  7839.) 

5.  Certain  elements  of  Washington  Official- 
dom are  now  negotiating  with  Panama  for 
a  new  canal  treaty,  or  treaties,  which  hinge 
upon  the  surrender  by  the  United  States  to 
Panama  of  our  treaty-based  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  its  vast  installations. 

6.  The  United  Slates  negotiators  for  the 
surrender  to  Panama  are  Robert  B.  Anderson 
and  John  C.  Mundt,  who  hold  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassadors,  appointed  by  the 
President. 

7.  The  time  table  for  the  negotiations  calls 
for  completion  and  signature  of  the  treaty, 
or  treaties,  in  August.  1971,  submission  to 
the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  in  October 
and  ratification  before  1972.  Meanwhile  our 
State  Department  negotiators  have  stated 
that  no  problem  Is  expected  in  securing  ap- 
proval in  the  Senate. 

8.  These  diplomatic  maneuvers  are  being 
obsciu-ed  from  public  view  by  barriers  of 
secrecy  that  are  self-imposed  by  officials  of 
the  State  Department. 

9.  The  U.S.  Constitution  (Art.  1,  Sect.  3. 
clause  2)  vests  the  power  to  dispose  of  ter- 
ritory and  other  property  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Congress  (House  and  Senate). 

SIGNI7ICANCB 

1.  The  continued  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  United  States  la  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  needs  of  both.  Interoceanic 
commerce   and   Hemispheric   security. 

2.  Surrender  of  the  canal  by  the  United 
States  would  Inevitably  result  In  Panama 
becoming  another  Cuba  and  the  Panama 
Canal  another  Suez  Canal,  both  under  the 
control  of  the  USSR. 

3.  The  great  challenge  on  the  Isthmus  \a 


*  What  John  Sheffey  actually  said  In  a 
speech  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (mis- 
quoted In  the  Congressional  Record)  was  that 
the  higher  cost  of  a  sea-level  canal,  In  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  additional  locks  for 
the  existing  canal,  cotUd  not  be  Justified  on 
economic  grounds  alone.  A  U.S.  decision  to 
build  a  sea-level  canal  in  Panama  would  have 
to  be  based  In  part  on  Its  significant  military 
advantages  and  In  part  upon  the  pvromlse  of 
a  new  relationship  tbat  would  be  mutually 
acceptable  and  enduring. 
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not  United  States  control  versus  Panamanian 
but  continued  VS.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  versus  U.8.8.R  domination;  and 
this  is  the  challenge  that  should  be  debated 
in  the  Congress. 

4  High  officials  of  our  government,  without 
authorization  of  the  Congress,  are  preparing 
another  betrayal  of  the  vital  Intereeta  of  the 
United  States  at  Panama. 

ACTION    UiDICATED 

1.  Write  the  President,  your  Senators  and 
your  Congressman  opposing  the  surrender  of 
any  United  States  sovereign  rights,  power 
and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  or 
Panama  Canal,  or  anywhere  else,  enclosing  a 
oops  of  this  Alert. 

2.  Write  your  Congressman  demanding  the 
Impeachment  and  punishment  before  the  bar 
of  any  high  official  who  makes  such  recom- 
mendation. 

3.  Write  letters  to  editors  of  your  local 
papers  along  the  same  line. 

4.  Urge  supporting  action  from  your  local 
business,  civic  and  patriotic  organizations. 

5.  Work  for  the  election  to  national  poli- 
tical office  in  1972  only  of  those  candidates 
for  President.  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentaUves  who  will  support  continued 
United  States  sovereign  control  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Its  Indispensable  protec- 
tion of  the  Canal  Zone  territory. 

Lt.  Oen.  P.  A.  Del  Valle, 

U.S.M.C.  (Ret.),  President. 
Lt.  Col.  M.  P.  McKeon. 
U.S.A.  [Ret.) .  Executive  Vice  President. 

Department   or   State, 

Washington.  DC. 
Backcroukd  on  Panama   Canal  Treaty 
Negotiations 

1.  Panama  has  been  discontent  with  the 
Treaty  of  1903  since  Its  Inception  and  has 
sought  more  generous  terms  with  increasing 
intensity  In  recent  years.  Revisions  were 
made  In  1936  and  1955.  But  the  most  ob- 
jectionable feature  from  Panama's  view- 
point— US  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone 
In  perpetuity — remained  unchanged.  Neither 
did  the  increases  In  payments  and  other  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  Panama  In  the  two  re- 
visions provide  what  Panama  considers  to  be 
its  fair  share. 

2.  Panama's  discontent  led  to  destructive 
riots  along  the  Canal  Zone  border  In  1958 
and  1964.  The  1964  upheaval  and  subsequent 
criticism  of  US  policy  In  the  OAS,  the  UN, 
and  In  other  International  forums  under- 
scored the  timeliness  of  President  Johnson's 
decision  that  the  reasonable  aspirations  of 
Panama  could  be  meit  In  a  new  treaty  that 
continued  to  protect  viUl  United  States  In- 
terests. On  December  18,  1964,  the  President 
stated : 

"This  Oovemment  has  completed  an  In- 
tensive review  of  policy  toward  the  present 
and  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal.  On  the 
basis  of  this  review,  I  have  reached  two  de- 
cisions. 

"First.  I  have  decided  that  the  United 
States  should  press  forward  with  Panama  and 
other  interested  governments,  In  plans  and 
preparations  for  a  sea-level  oan&l  In  this 
area. 

Second,  I  have  decided  to  propoae  to  the 
Government  of  Panama  the  negotiation  ol 
an  entirely  new  treaty  on  the  existing  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

"Today  we  have  Informed  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  that  we  are  ready  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  treaty.  In  such  a  treaty  we  must 
retain  the  rlghta  which  are  neceasary  for 
the  effective  operation  and  the  protection  to 
the  Canal,  and  the  administration  of  the 
areas  that  are  necessary  for  these  purposes. 
Such  a  treaty  would  replace  the  Treaty  of 
1903  and  Its  amendments.  It  should  recog- 
nize the  sovereignty  of  Panama.  It  should 
provide  for  Ita  own  termination  when  a  sea- 
level  canal  comet  In  operation.  It  should  pro- 


vide the  effective  discharge  of  our  common 
responsibilities  for  hemispheric  defense.  Un- 
til a  new  agreement  is  reached,  of  course, 
the  present  treaties  will  remain  In  effect." 

3.  The  basic  U.S.  treaty  objectives  estab- 
lished by  President  Johnson  in  1964  and 
supported  by  Presidents  Hoover.  Truman, 
and  Elsenhower  were  to  malntoln  U.S.  con- 
trol and  defense  of  a  canal  In  Panama  while 
removing  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible all  other  causes  of  friction  between  the 
two  countries.  To  this  end,  new  treaties  were 
negotiated  between  1964  and  1967  which 
contained  the  following  major  provisions  (as 
summarized  In  the  December  1970  final  re- 
port of  the  AtlanUc-Paclfic  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission)  : 

The  first  of  the  proposed  treaties,  that  for 
the  continued  operation  of  the  present  canal, 
would  have  abrogated  the  Treaty  of  1903  and 
provided  for:  (a)  recognition  of  I»anamanlan 
sovereignty  and  the  sharing  of  Jurisdiction 
m  the  canal  area,  (b)  operation  of  the  canal 
by  a  Joint  authority  consisting  ol  five  United 
States  citizens  and  four  Panamanian  citizens, 
(c)  royalty  payments  to  Panama  rising  from 
17  cents  to  22  cents  per  long  ton  of  cargo 
through  the  canal,  and  (d)  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  canal  by  Panama  In  1999  If  no 
new  canal  were  constructed  or  shortly  after 
the  opening  date  of  a  sea-level  canal,  but  no 
later  than  2009.  If  one  were  built. 

The  second,  for  a  sea-level  canal,  would 
have  granted  the  United  States  an  option  for 
20  years  after  ratification  to  start  construct- 
ing a  sea-level  canal  in  Panama,  15  more 
years  for  Its  construction,  and  United  States 
majority  membership  In  the  controlling  au- 
thority for  60  years  after  the  opening  date 
or  imtll  2067.  whichever  was  earlier.  It  would 
have  required  additional  agreements  on  the 
location,  method  of  construction,  and  finan- 
cial arrangements  for  a  sea-level  canal,  these 
matters  to  be  negotiated  when  the  United 
States  decided  to  execute  its  option. 

The  third,  for  the  United  States  mlUtary 
bases  In  Panama,  would  have  provided  for 
their  continued  use  by  United  States  forces  5 
years  beyond  the  termination  date  of  the 
proposed  treaty  for  the  continued  operation 
of  the  existing  canal.  If  the  U.S.  constructed 
a  sea-level  canal  In  Panama,  the  baae  rights 
treaty  would  have  been  extended  for  the 
duration  of  the  treaty  for  the  new  canal 

The  Panamanian  President  did  not  move 
to  have  these  treaties  ratified.  ConsequenUy, 
no  attempt  to  ratify  them  was  made  in  the 
United  States. 

4.  President  Nixon  has  established  nego- 
tiating objectives  similar  to  those  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  1964.  modified  by  develop- 
ments since  1967.  Primary  US  objectives  are 
continued  US  control  and  defense  of  the 
existing  canal.  The  rights  (without  olrflga- 
tlon)  to  expand  the  existing  canal  or  to 
build  a  sea-level  canal  are  essential  to  US 
agreement  to  a  new  treaty,  with  the  exact 
conditions  to  accompany  these  rights  to  be 
determined  by  negotiation.  The  US  Is  willing 
to  provide  greater  economic  benefits  from  the 
canal  for  Panama  and  release  unneeded 
land  areas,  again  with  the  exact  terms  to 
be  developed  by  negotiation. 

5.  Panama  has  expressed  willingness  to 
negotiate  arrangements  for  continued  US 
control  and  defense  of  the  existing  canal 
though  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  they 
mean  by  this.  Panama  has  not  Indicated  Its 
specific  views  on  the  acceptable  duration  of 
a  new  treaty.  Panama  is  detecmlned  to  ter- 
minate current  US  treaty  rlgbta  "as  if  sov- 
ereign" and  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Oovemment  of  Panama  Into  what  is  now  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  1967  draft  treaties  would 
have  terminated  US  Jurisdiction  In  the  canal 
area  (but  not  control  and  defense  of  canal 
operations)  with  the  oonstructlon  of  a  sea- 
level  canal.  While  the  United  SUtes  Is  now 
prepared  to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  In  the 
extent  of  US  JurladlcUon  In  the  canal  area. 


It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  compromise  can  be  worked 
out  between  US  and  Panamanian  objective* 
in  this  area. 

6.  In  the  area  of  economic  benefit!,  Pan- 
ama has  Indicated  Intent  to  seek  a  greater 
direct  payment  than  It  now  receives  ($1S3 
million  annually),  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent Canal  Zone  to  Panamanian  commercial 
enterprise.  Increased  employment  of  Pana- 
manian citizens,  and  Increased  use  of  Pana- 
manian products  and  services  In  the  canal 
operation.  All  of  these  points  were  agreed 
upon  In  1967,  and  the  US  remains  willing 
to  negotiate  new  arrangements  along  similar 
lines,  provided  they  do  not  hazard  US  con- 
trol of  canal  operations,  the  continuation 
of  reasonable  toll  levels,  and  the  continued 
flnanriRi  viability  Of  the  canal  enterprise 

7.  Renewal  of  violence  in  Panama,  poesibly 
more  exteiisive  than  experienced  In  1964, 
might  be  unavoidable  If  the  treaty  objectives 
considered  by  the  Panamanian  people  to  be 
reasonable  and  Just  are  not  substantially 
achieved.  While  the  US.  has  no  Intention  of 
yielding  control  and  defense  of  the  canal  to 
the  threat  of  violence.  It  Is  certainly  In  the 
UJ5.  Interest  in  Panama.  In  Latin  America, 
and  worldwide  again  to  demonstrate,  as  In 
1967,  our  willingness  to  make  adjustments  In 
our  treaty  relationship  with  Panama  that  do 
not  significantly  weaken  the  United  States 
rights  to  control  and  defend  the  canal. 

8.  It  Is  our  Intent  to  show  Latin  America 
and  the  world  that  the  United  States  as  a 
great  power  can  develop  a  fair  and  mutually 
acceptable  treaty  relationship  with  a  nation 
as  small  as  Panama.  Such  a  treaty  must, 
therefore,  be  founded  upon  common  Interests 
and  mutual  benefits. 

9.  The  Provisional  Governnaent  Junta  of 
Panama  has  expressed  intent  to  ratify  a  new 
treaty  by  plebiscite  to  enstire  that  It  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Panamanian  people. 

10.  The  negotiators  for  the  Umted  Statea 
are  Ambassador  Robert  B.  Anderson,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Tre«ksury  and  Secretairy  of 
the  Navy.  Ambassador  Anderson  Is  chief  ne- 
gotiator. His  deputy  Is  Ambassador  John  C. 
Mundt.  formerly  a  senior  vice  president  of 
Lone  Star  Industries  and  presently  on  leave 
from  the  State  of  Washington  as  State  Di- 
rector for  Community  College  Education. 

The  Panamanian  negotiators  are  Ambas- 
sadors Jose  Antonio  de  la  Ossa  (Panamanian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States),  Carloa 
Lopez  Guevara,  and  Fernando  Manfriedo. 

OFTICX  or  iNTXaOCXANIC 

Canai.  Nscotiatiobs, 

Augiut  1971. 

Detendexs  or  the 
American  CoNs-rrruTiow. 
AnnapoUa,  Md.,  AufUMt  30. 197t. 
Colonel  John  P.  Sheftet. 
Office   of   Interoceanic   Canal   Negotiationt, 
Department  of  State,  Washingto*,  D.C. 

Dear  Colonel  Sheftet  :  Your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 18,  with  attachment,  relative  to  Alert 
No.  77  of  the  Defenders  of  The  American 
Constitution.  Inc.  was  read  with  much  In- 
terest. 

First,  I  am  sorry  for  having  written  an  "r" 
for  a  "y"  In  printing  your  naote.  wfalcb 
mistake  wlU  be  corrected  In  an  appioprteta 
manner  at  an  ettilj  date.  Next,  as  a  career 
U.S.  officer  of  Latin  Amerloan  btrth  and  heri- 
tage, who  has  served  In  the  Dominican  Be- 
publlc.  Canal  Zone.  Panama  and  Cuba,  and 
has  speclallJted  In  the  study  of  VA.  Oarlb- 
bean  policy,  I  wish  to  oommant  on  oertatn 
features  of  your  letter,  with  respect  to  tha 
August.  1971  State  Department  attaehinant 
to  your  letter,  entitled:  "barekgrouzMl  oa 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  Negotlatlooa''.  It  ao- 
oepts  as  a  fait  aooompll  a  PrwMtatlal  pro- 
nouncement of  wimngnaaa  to  negotlato  tot 
the  ceealon  to  Panama  wtthout  authcilaa- 
tlon  of  the  Congresa  of  tmrttory  and  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  in  direct  vloUtkni 
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of  Article  IV,  Section  3.  CUum  3  of  tha  UjB. 
Constitution,  i4>p«nntly  on  tha  groiuul  that 
faUure  to  do  ao  might  lead  to  "renewal  of 
violence  In  Panama".  This  Is  "«ythl"g  but 
acquiescence  to  political  blackmail  by  a 
supine  avowal  of  readiness  to  surrender  In 
advance,  which  illustrates  the  type  of  un- 
realistic thinking  that  Involved  our  country 
in  tha  disastrous  Kcvean  and  Vietnam  wars. 
As  you  may  recall.  It  was  the  original  plan 
of  Lenin  to  separate  the  Americans  by  tak- 
ing over  Ouatamala,  Cuba  and  Panama.  The 
attempt  at  Ouatemala  faUed.  It  succeeded  In 
Cuba,  and,  acoordljag  to  recent  reports,  it  is 
well  along  in  Panama,  under  the  Torrljoe 
Revolutionary  Oovemmant.  Yet  the  State 
Department  memorandum  Ignores  the  grave 
daikgers  Involved,  which  to  any  thoughtful 
observer  is  incomprehensible. 

High  Panamanian  officials  m  recent  years 
have  publicly  admitted  that  the  purpose  of 
their  goremment  for  60  years  has  been  to 
gain  Boverelgn  control  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
This  was  authoritatively  conOrmed  In  Pan- 
ama when  the  present  Panamanian  negotia- 
tors. Just  prior  to  leaving  the  Isthmus  for 
the  current  negotiations,  made  a  puUic  an- 
nouncement that  the  objective  of  their  gov- 
ernment was  full  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Tour  statement  about  the  struggle  of 
"dedicated  and  patriotic  men"  to  find  a 
course  that  would  meet  Panamanian  aspira- 
tions, without  hazarding  continued  United 
States  control  and  protection  of  the  Canal 
implies  the  surrender  at  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama,  but  retention  of  reeponslblllty  for 
the  operation  and  defense  of  the  Canal  by 
the  Umted  States.  This  placement  of  respon- 
sibility without  contrtrf  of  the  atrip  that 
frames  the  Canal  would  create  an  impossible 
situation  of  respocaiblllty  without  capability. 
It  would  be  as  if  the  Chief  of  the  UjS.  Bzecu- 
tlva  Protective  Farces,  in  order  to  appease 
Washington  mobs,  as  a  means  for  providing 
further  protectlMi  for  the  President  were  to 
recommend  opening  the  White  House 
grounds  for  unrestricted  public  development. 
The  main  point  In  the  1003  Treaty  to 
which  Panamlan  radicals  object  Is  the  grant 
of  full  VB.  sovereignty  In  perpetuity.  Their 
strategy  is  obvious :  gain  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone,  treat  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany as  a  private  oorporatlon.  and  then  ex- 
profHlate  it,  for  which  action  it  will  have 
strong  support  in  the  United  Nations,  by  the 
U.S.SJL  and  Its  sateUltes.  Ttiua,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  Congress,  the 
issue  at  Panama  Is  not  VB.  sovereignty  ver- 
sxis  Panamlan.  but  U.S.  sovereignty  versus 
Soviet  control.  What  our  country  needs  in 
the  Canal  situation  Is  not  more  "dedicated 
and  patriotic  men"  of  the  type  that  you 
have  m  mind,  but  another  Secretary  at  State 
like  Charles  E^v&n8  Hughes,  who  in  1023  had 
a  proper  conception  of  the  role  of  the  Umted 
States  as  a  defender  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  also  of  all  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, Including  Panama. 

As  Is  well  understood  by  scholars  and 
others  in  Ljitin  America,  one  of  the  prime 
purposes  of  the  Canal  Zone  Is  the  ;»T>tectlon 
of  the  Canal  Itself  These  two  features.  Zona 
tarzltory  and  the  Canal,  are  so  Inter-related 
that  they  cannot  be  separated,  as  was  drama- 
tically Illustrated  In  the  1964  mob  attacks  on 
the  Zona.  Instead  of  giving  away  any  part  of 
the  Oanal  Zona,  as  certain  elements  in  the 
State  Department  seem  determined  to  do,  I 
woold  xa%p  that  the  present  Zona  to  be  ex- 
tended by  securing  a  grant  at  full  sovereign 
control  over  and  pixrchasa  of  tha  entire  drain- 
afa  area  at  the  Chagras  River.  It  is  my  re- 
eoUectloo  that  such  recommendation  was 
mad*  as  a  result  at  World  War  I  experience 
by  Oenoral  Clarence  Bdwards  when  be  was 
In  nmnmanrt  at  oar  focees  on  the  Isthmus.  Bo 
far  as  known,  no  VS.  nagotlatar  has  made 
this  proposal  in  the  coirent  nagoUatlons. 
In  regard  to  your  commentB  with  respect  to 


what  you  said  In  your  speeches  at  the  Smith- 
sonian, my  Alert  was  based  upon  a  thought- 
ful address  to  the  U.S.  Senate  on  March  34, 
1071  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  whom  I 
have  known  many  years  and  found  to  be  a 
very  accurate  and  careful  student.  Further- 
more, I  do  not  see  any  substantial  difference 
between  what  ha  quoted  you  as  saying  and 
what  you  state  that  you  said,  except  that 
your  footnote,  superimposed  on  my  Alert  No. 
T7,  evidently  does  not  include  some  of  the 
main  points  that  you  made,  such  as,  that  a 
sea  level  canal  "nuy  never  be  constructed". 
This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  words 
"without  obligation"  to  construct  a  canal  of 
sea  level  design  in  paragraph  4  of  the  previ- 
ously dted  "background"  memorandum. 

It  Is  also  noted  that  among  the  rights 
listed  in  paragraph  4  is  one  to  "expand  the 
existing  canal."  Inasmuch  as  the  term  main- 
tenance in  the  current  treaty  provisions  in- 
cludes "expansion  and  new  construction"  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining,  op>eratlng,  sani- 
tating and  protecting  the  existing  canal,  why 
shoiUd  there  be  a  new  treaty  to  give  a  right 
already  possessed?  Why  create  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  extortion  in  the  event  of  the 
major  modernization  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal,  which  requires  no  Treaty? 

It  Is  TOoaX  unfortunate  that  you  and  others 
in  positions  of  authority  as  regards  canal 
Policy  matters  seem  absolutely  oblivious  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  in  the 
premises.  What  Is  perpetual  for  Panama  is 
also  perpetually  binding  for  the  United 
States. 

Panama's  geographical  position  may  be  an 
asset  but  it  Is  also  In  equal  degree  a  liability 
of  that  country,  because  predatory  nations 
are  committed  to  a  policy  of  getting  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  driving  the  United 
States  from  the  Isthmus.  Thotigh  you  and 
the  United  States  negotiators  sweep  this  perW 
under  the  rug  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  Soviet 
control  of  Cuba  was  the  first  major  step  in 
implementing  this  policy.  All  of  you  fall  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  tha  XJBBIL  has  never 
disavowed  Its  purpose  to  Isolate  the  United 
States  and  to  conquer  the  world  for  the  In- 
ternational communist  system,  and  you 
never  discuss  the  danger  of  a  Red  takeover 
of  tha  Panama  Canal.  Why  do  you  not  dis- 
cuss every  angle  and  feature  involved?  All  of 
you  seem  to  aim  at  appeasement  of  demo- 
goglc  demands  of  a  non-Constitutional  and 
violent  govemn>ent  of  Panama,  whose  leaders 
hope  to  gain  a  firmer  control  of  the  country 
by  an  umnatched  policy  of  tirade  and  abuse 
against  the  United  States. 

It  Is  because  of  such  attitudes  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  Intentions  of  you  and  your 
associates,  their  effort  Is  to  achieve  what 
amounts  to  a  treasonous  surrender  of  indis- 
pensable rights  of  our  country  that  were 
oonstltutlonally  acquired  and  which  have 
been  exercised  continuously  since  our  legal 
and  lawful  occupation  of  the  Canal  Zone  by 
the  United  SUtes.  In  fact,  I  can  think  of  no 
worse  blow  that  oould  befall  our  country 
other  than  a  direct  nuclear  attack  on  the 
continental  United  States.  If  any  status  quo 
ante  of  the  Isthmus  is  to  be  revived,  then 
the  Canal  Zone  should  be  surrendered  not  to 
Panama  but  to  Colombia,  which  In  such 
event  would  quickly  extend  Its  authority 
over  present  day  Panama. 

You  and  your  associates  are  equally  heed- 
less of  the  vast  net  investments  of  the  United 
States  tax  payers  in  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation  and  protection 
of  the  Canal.  All  of  you  seem  absolutely  in- 
dilTerent.  as  far  as  tha  tax  payers  of  our 
country  are  concerned,  for  unwarranted  ap- 
peasement seems  to  be  your  impelling  motive. 
You  and  your  associates  are  not  elected  to 
office  by  tha  voters  of  the  nation,  and  appear 
to  be  without  the  proper  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, as  far  as  national  Interests  are  con- 
cerned, even  though  you  are  under  tha  di- 
rection and  control  of  an  elected  official.  It 


is  for  such  reasons  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  omtrols  the  purse  strings 
In  our  government,  has  developed  a  power- 
ful opposition  to  the  proposals  and  efforts  of 
those  associated  with  you  in  the  indicated 
connections.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
House  will  never  consent  to  the  dlspKisal  of 
the  Canal  Zone  territory  and  other  proper- 
ties on  It;  and  any  treaty  to  the  contrary  will 

be  fought  in  the  Congress,  and — if  must  be 

In  the  courts  and  the  country. 

Our  government  should  never  have  recog- 
nized the  present  sanguinary  government  of 
Panama,  which  maintains  its  powers  by 
methods  of  despotism,  the  threats  of  con- 
fiscation of  property,  and  the  punishment  of 
Panamanians  who  do  not  support  it.  To  say 
the  least,  no  treaty  should  be  made  with  a 
government  thus  founded  and  sustained, 
and  which  may  fall  at  any  moment.  Negoti- 
ating with  a  government  of  such  ephemeral 
qualities  for  a  treaty  of  such  Importance  as 
that  now  being  considered  is  sheer  stupid- 
ity and  folly.  Moreover,  the  campaign  of 
hatred  now  being  leveled  by  this  revolu- 
tionary government  against  the  United 
States  and  Its  citizens,  and  the  truculence 
and  blackmailing  methods  now  being  em- 
ployed by  It  as  regards  a  new  treaty  are 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  Soviet  collabora- 
tion and  should  never  be  tolerated  by  our 
government. 

The  acquisition  of  Cuba,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Red  regime  In  Chile,  Soviet  In- 
filtration of  other  Latin  American  govern- 
ments, and  the  preaense  of  Soviet  subma- 
rines In  Latin  American  waters  shows  that 
the  U.S.SJI.  means  business  and  has  the 
audacity  to  continue  Its  long  established 
policy  of  taking  over  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma and  wresting  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  from  the  United  States.  There  are 
none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. 

In  writing  you  as  I  have,  I  realize  that 
you  are  not  the  controlling  influence  in  the 
present  moves  to  bring  about  a  surrender 
at  Panama.  They  have  a  long  history  going 
back  to  1917  and  Involving  many  others. 
Important  State  Department  officials  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  of  the  disgrace- 
ful 1967  proposed  treaties  Included  Robert 
B.  Anderson.  John  N  Irwin  n.  and  Robert 
M.  Sayre.  all  three  of  whom  have  strategic 
positions  in  the  State  Department  at  this 
time:  Ambassador  Anderson  again  as  Chief 
Negotiator,  Mr.  Irwin  as  Under  Secretary  of 
SUte,  and  Mr.  Sayre  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Panama.  To  say  the  least,  their  appoint- 
ments form  a  strange  series  of  coincidences. 
In  view  of  all  the  above  and  many  other 
facts  too  long  for  inclusion  In  a  letter,  I  can 
see  no  point  for  any  meeting  with  Ambassa- 
dor Mundt.  However.  I  would  appreciate  your 
sending  me  a  copy  of  his  biography  and  your 
advising  me  what  responsible  experience  he 
has  had  with  the  Panama  Canal  prior  to  his 
present  assignment. 

Yours  sincerely, 

P.  A.  Dn.  Vallt. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XXXH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gk)NZALEz  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  alone  In  wondering  what  it  is  that 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  did  for 
the  Sharpotown  gang,  and  what  he  knew 
about  their  crooked  deals.  I  am  not  alone 
In  wondering  how  little  he  knew,  or  how 
much,  and  his  explanation  of  It  all. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  a  lengthy  state- 
ment from  Mr  WUson,  but  It  tells  pre- 
cisely nothing  about  the  main  question, 
which  Is  whether  he  was  a  front  man  or 
patsy  for  a  gang  of  crooks.  Ii4r.  Wilson  al- 
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lows  as  how  on  at  least  one  occasion  he 
was  a  patsy;  one  can  only  wonder  how 
many  times  over  he  was  a  patsy. 

None  of  Mr.  Wilson's  comments  to  date 
have  been  convincing.  One  newspaper, 
obserung  it  all,  has  said  that  Wilson 
ought  to  resign.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  House  the  views 
of  the  New  York  Times  of  August  27. 
1971: 

Mr.  Wilsok's  Shasp  Diij:mma 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Will  R.  Wilson 
Jr.  was  for  at  least  two  years  a  close  associate 
and  chief  counsel  to  Frank  W.  Sharp,  a  man 
whose  financial  manipulations  give  those  of 
his  fellow-Texan,  Billy  Sol  Estes,  an  air  of 
amateur  Innocence.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  re- 
peatedly borrowed  large  sums  of  money  from 
Mr.  Sharp,  besides  giving  him  detailed  ad- 
vice, can  only  compromise  the  NTxon  Ad- 
ministration If  he  remains  as  head  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  Criminal  Division. 

It  may  be  years  before  authorities  tinravel 
the  complex  maneuvers  whereby  the  aptly 
named  Sharp,  according  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  defrauded  banks 
and  Insurance  companies,  manipulated 
stocks,  bought  and  sold  unregistered  secu- 
rities and  tainted.  If  Indeed  he  did  not  cor- 
rupt, a  major  segment  of  Texas  officialdom. 
The  Oovernor  and  key  officials  In  the  State 
Legislature  took  loans  from  him,  bought  his 
manipulated  stocks  and  made  handsome 
profits  In  the  process. 

Brought  Into  court.  Sharp  was  tried,  not 
for  "systematically  looting"  large  enterprises, 
to  use  the  commission's  phrase,  but  only  for 
making  a  false  entry  In  a  bank  record  and 
for  selling  uru«glstered  securities.  He  was 
convicted.  The  penalty?  A  puny  $6,000  fine 
and  a  three-year  jail  term — su^ended. 

At  this  point  the  Justice  Department  made 
the  strange  and  wholly  unwarranted  move 
of  asking  the  court  for  Immunity  for  Mr. 
Sharp  from  all  further  prosecution.  The- 
oretically, such  a  grant  of  immunity  would 
encourage  him  to  tell  all.  In  practice,  it 
meant  that  the  Justice  Department  was 
ready  to  trade  off  a  field  marshal  to  go  after 
two  or  three  corporals. 

Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzales  of  Texas 
has  long  charged  a  cover-up,  with  strong 
suggestions  that  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Klelndlenst  has  been  protecting  his  sub- 
ordinate, who.  It  should  be  said,  did  not 
himself  take  part  in  the  Immunity  request. 
Mr.  Wilson's  general  line  of  defense,  cxil- 
mlnatlng  In  yesterday's  official  statement, 
has  been  that  the  Sharp  crimes  occurred 
after  he  had  left  that  highbinder's  service. 
But  Mr.  Gonzales  has  documented  an  im- 
pressive case  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Wilson,  he 
charges,  was  Intimately  Involved  in  some 
of  his  principal's  major  transactions.  As 
general  counsel  for  three  of  Sharp's  chief 
enterprises,  ha  had  to  be.  And  on  this  all- 
Important  point  he  Is  still  unresponsive. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  was  his  state's  Attorney 
General,  he  was  cited  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General  as  the  out- 
standing occupant  of  such  office  In  the 
country.  Either  he  deserved  that  tribute  and 
was  therefore  keen  enough  to  know,  subse- 
quently, what  his  client  was  up  to,  or  he 
was  enormously  over-rated.  In  either  case 
can  he  do  Justice  to  his  present  Job  or  do 
the  Administration  a  better  service  than 
to  resign. 


A  BILL  TO  SET  UP  A  PRICE-WAGE 
REVIEW  BOARD 


The    SPEAKER.    Under    a    previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss).  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  15  took  his  first  mean- 
ingful action  to  combat  inflation  when 
he  announced  a  90-day  wsigc-price 
freeze. 

Unfort\mately,  he  has  encumbered  his 
program  with  two  actions  which  seri- 
ously rtiminiah  its  effectiveness.  First,  by 
his  failure  to  impose  a  celling  on  interest 
rates,  and  by  his  efforts  to  enormously 
enhance  corporate  profits  through  the 
"asset  depreciation  range"  guidelines 
Issued  earlier  this  year  and  the  proposed 
10-percent  investment  tax  credit,  he  has 
so  distorted  the  social  compact  that  a 
dlspropwrtionate  burden  falls  upon  the 
wage  earner.  Secondly,  his  announce- 
ment of  last  week  that  he  will  eliminate 
the  price-wage  freeze  on  November  13, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  premature. 

Because  of  these  presidential  errors 
it  is  more  lmp<Ktant  than  ever  that  an 
anti-lnfiationary  regimen  be  established 
to  succeed  the  now  largely  frustrated 
first  stQ). 

To  that  end,  I  have  today  introduced 
HJl.  10592,  to  set  up  a  Price-Wage  Re- 
view Board.  At  a  press  conference  earlier 
today,  its  provisions  were  explained  by 
myself    and    UAW    President    Leonard 

HJl.  10592  has  the  following  main 
provisions: 

It  establishes  a  three-member  Price- 
Wage  Review  Board,  with  members  rep- 
resenting, respectively,  labor,  business, 
and  the  general  public.  Members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  serve  3- 
year  staggered  terms. 

Within  each  product  category  large 
enough  to  have  a  significant  effect  on 
overall  price  stability— steel,  automobiles, 
et  cetera — the  Board  is  required  to  des- 
ignate as  "price-dominant"  the  largest 
corporation  in  that  category,  provided 
it  accounts  for  25  percent  or  more  of 
sales.  In  addition,  the  President  may 
designate  as  prlce-dominsuit  other 
corporations  whenever  he  has  evidence 
that  they  have  taken  or  are  about  to  take 
action  which  threatens  overall  price 
stabiUty. 

Any  such  price-dominant  corporation 
must  give  the  Board  60  days'  notice  be- 
fore instituting  a  price  increase. 

The  Board  would  then  hold  hearings 
on  the  proposed  Increase  at  which  the 
corporation  and  other  interested  parties 
would  be  heard.  If  the  corporation  as- 
serted that  the  price  Increase  was  neces- 
sary because  of  union  wage  demands, 
the  union  would  be  brought  in  as  a  party. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the 
Board  would  publish  findings  of  fact  on 
such  matters  as  corporate  profits,  wages, 
and  productivity,  in  order  that  public 
opinion  could  focus  In  an  Informed  way 
on  the  proposed  price  Increase. 

I  would  envisage  that  the  general  pub- 
lic and  policymakers  would  apply  what- 
ever grxideposts  are  arrlTed  at  in  a  labor, 
business,  and  Oovemment  "social  com- 
pact" to  the  fin^iinga  of  fact  made  by 
the  Board,  in  order  to  detennlne  whether 
the  prop<Med  price  Increase  \»  Justified. 
The  full  text  of  HJl.  10693  follows: 


HJt.  10693 

A  bill  to  provide  a  procedxire  for  the  devri<q>- 
ment  of  facts  necessary  to  the  creation  at 
an  Informed  public  opinion  with  respect 
to  price  policies  pursued  by  corporations  in 
administered  price  Industries,  and  for  other 
purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representativea  of  tJie  United  States  of 

America  in  Cangrea  aasembled, 

CTTATION    AS   TRX   PEICX    Aim    WAGS 
RCVIXW     ACT 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Price  and  Wage  Review  Act. 

CONGRXSSIONAL     mCDINCS     AND     PT7BPOSS 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congreas  finds  that  there 
exists  Industries  within  the  economy  of  tha 
United  States  In  which  the  economic  power 
to  detMmlne  the  pricing  policies  of  the  in- 
dustry rests  with  a  small  number  of  ocxpo- 
ratloiia.  The  Congreas  further  finds  that 
within  such  Industries,  price  competition  Is 
either  nonexistent  c^  too  weak  to  serve  as  a 
substantial  restraint  on  price  increases. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  bring 
an  informed  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
price  policy  in  the  industries  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

PXICS-WACK    RSVIXW    BOAKD 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Price- Wage  Review  Board  (referred  to  here- 
inafter in  this  Act  as  the  "Board").  The 
Boetrd  ahaQ  be  composed  of  three  members, 
representing  respectively  labor,  businees,  and 
the  general  public,  each  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  years  and  which 
term  expires  on  June  SO  of  a  year  in  which 
no  other  member's  term  Is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire, as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  nomination.  Not  niore  than  two 
members  of  the  Board  may  be  of  the  same  po- 
litical party.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  except  that  two  menbers 
shall  be  required  for  a  quorum.  Any  member 
of  the  Board  may  continue  to  serve  as  such 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  ap>polnted  untU  his  successor  has  hem 
appointed  and  confirmed. 

(b)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  member  of  the  Board  as  Chair- 
man, to  serve  as  such  at  the  pleasure  of  tha 
President.  The  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Board. 

(c)  llie  Board  may  ^>polnt  siach  profes- 
sional, clerical,  and  other  staff  as  it  deter- 
mines necessary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing aiq>olntment8  In  the  competitive  service, 
and  may  pay  such  staff  without  regaj-d  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  SI  and  subc^tapter  HI 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  claasl- 
flcatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

ooNBUiaca  cottmbxl 

Sbc.  4.  There  shall  be  a  Consumer  Coiusel 
of  the  Board  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advloe  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  expiring  at  the 
same  time  that  the  term  of  offloa  of  the 
President  who  t^^wlnts  him  is  scheduled  to 
expire.  The  Consumer  Counsel  may  appoint 
a  deputy  and  such  attorneys,  aoooxintants. 
economists,  and  othw  persoxmel  as  may  be 
nacaaaary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  bis  offloa. 
Such  appolntntents  may  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  provtsloQs  of  title  6.  United 
States  Oode,  governing  appointments  in  the 
oon^>etitlva  servloa,  and  pay  with  respect  to 
such  appointments  may  be  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  of  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  such  Utle  rtfatlng  to 
claaslfloaUoc  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

DKSIONATION  OF  PSICS-DOMrNAKT  COaPOaATtONS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Board  ahaU  by  regulation 
establish  product  oategoriaa  for  tha  puipuaaa 
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of  this  Act.  The  Board  sball  Mtabllxh  cate- 
gwlw  ooly  with  r«pect  to  products  which  It 
determines  to  have  a  significant  effect  on 
overail  price  stability.  Within  each  product 
category  so  establlsbed.  the  Board  «hj»ii  by 
order,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, designate  as  a  price-dominant  corpora- 
tion each  corporation.  If  any.  whoee  value  ol 
■ales  (1)  aooounto  for  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  value  of  all  sales  within  that  prxxluct 
category  and  (2)  Is  greater  than  the  value  of 
Bales  within  that  category  of  any  other  cor- 
poration. Any  such  deslgimtlon  shall  remain 
iB  effect  until  revoked  or  by  the  Board  of  Its 
own  motion  or  on  application  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(b)  The  President  may,  after  noUoe  and 
opportunity  few  hearing,  by  orrlt*  designate 
any  corporation  as  a  price-dominant  corpora- 
tion for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year 
If  there  Is  evidence  to  Indicate  that  a  price 
action  taken  or  about  to  be  taken  by  the 
corporation,  alone  or  oontemrporaneously 
(whether  or  not  In  concert)  with  other  cor- 
porations, threatens  overall   price  stability. 

(c)  (1)  The  President  or  the  Board,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  determine  whether  to 
designate  a  corporation  as  a  price-dominant 
corporation  not  later  than  slrty  days  fol- 
lowing the  Issuance  of  a  notice  under  this 
section  that  an  order  making  such  a  desig- 
nation Is  under  consideration. 

(2)  No  corporation  may.  during  the  sixty- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  in- 
crease the  price  of  any  product  within  any 
product  category  In  connection  with  which 
their  designation  as  a  price-dominant  cor- 
poration is  being  considered,  unless  the  cor- 
poration elects  to  proceed  under  section  7. 

(d)  As  used  hereinafter  In  this  Act.  the 
term  '"price-dominant  corporation"  means 
a  corporation  currently  so  designated  under 
this  section. 

NOTicx  or  paoposss  paicx  xNcaxASK:   notice 

PKSIOD 

Sec.  (a)  No  price-dominant  corporation 
may  Increase  the  price  of  any  product  within 
any  product  category  In  which  It  Is  price- 
dominant  unless  (1)  It  has  filed  a  notice  of 
proposed  price  Increase  under  this  section, 
and  (2)  either  (A)  the  notice  period  has  ex- 
pired, or  (B)  the  corporation  elects  to  pro- 
ceed tuider  section  7. 

(b)  The  notice  of  proposed  price  Increase 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Board.  It  shall  de- 
scribe the  product  affected  and  shall  set 
forth  all  data  which  the  corporation  con- 
siders pertinent  to  the  increase.  The  name  of 
the  corporation,  a  brief  description  of  the 
products,  the  magnitude  of  the  proposed 
Increase,  and  the  date  of  filing  shall  be 
promptly  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Any  notice  filed  with  the  Board  under  this 
section,  or  a  copy  thereof,  shall  be  available 
for  Inspection  and  copying  by  members  of 
the  public. 

(c)(1)  The  notice  period  begins  on  the 
date  on  which  the  notice  is  filed  piirsuant 
to  this  section,  and  ends  on  the  sixtieth  day 
thereafter,  unless  the  Board  permits  or  pre- 
scribes a  different  period,  which,  except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2) ,  ahall  In  no  event 
exceed  120  days. 

(2)  The  Board  may  suspend  the  running 
of  the  notice  period  at  such  times  as  the 
Board  determines  that  a  price-dominant 
corporation  subject  to  such  period  is  need- 
lesfaly  delaying  lU  participation  in  connec- 
Uon  with  any  Investigation  conducted  by 
the  Board  with  respect  to  a  proposed  price 
Increase. 
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(3)  at  any  time  after  it  files  Its  notice  under 
section  6 

a 

*  statement  that  an  Increase  In  production 
costs  creates  an  emergency  which  requires 
that  a  proposed  price  increase  be  effective 
on  a  date  set  forth  In  the  statement  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period  or  the 
expiration  of  the  notice  period,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Subject  to  the  lUbUlty  created  under 
subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section,  the  corpora- 
tion may  effectuate  the  price  increase  in 
accordance  with  the  sUtement. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  statement  Is 
filed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
the  Board  shaU.  In  addition  to  Its  findings 
under  section  12  (If  applicable),  make  and 
publish  a  finding  as  to  whether  such  an 
emergency  in  fact  exists,  and  If  so,  whether 
the  price  Increase  was  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired by  the  emergency,  and  the  amount  of 
the  excess,  if  any.  If  the  Board  finds  that  such 
an  excess  in  fact  exists,  the  corporation  ahall 
be  liable  to  each  consumer-purchaser  in  an 
amount  equal  to  three  times  the  excess  ap- 
plicable of  the  purchases  of  that  purchaser 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  sixty-day 
period  or  the  notice  period,  whichever  ap- 
plies, except  that  where  the  identity  of  any 
consumer-purchaser  is  not  reasonably  aacer- 
Ulnable.  the  liability  to  that  purchaser 
otherwise  created  under  thU  section  shall 
exist  in  favor  of  the  United  States 


Counsel  to  represent  the  public  Interest  at 

all  hearings  under  this  section. 

(f)  All  hearings  under  this  section  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  the  press,  radio  and 
television,  except  that  closed  hearings"  may 
be  held  when  the  Board  finds  it  necessary  to 
protect  competitive  secrets. 

(g)(1)  If  the  Board,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Consumer  Counsel  and  after  a  reason- 
able time  has  been  permitted  for  all  inter- 
ested  parties  to  examine  pertinent  data, 
determines  that  a  hearing  is  not  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  may  waive  a  hearing  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  any  case  In  which  a  hearing  is  waived 
under  this  section,  the  Board  shall  sUte  In 
writing  Its  reasons  for  so  doing. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  a  hearing  is 
waived  under  this  section,  the  notice  period, 
if  applicable,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  expired  and  any  price  Increase  with 
respect  to  which  such  notice  period  applied 
may  be  placed  In  effect. 


McxacaKCT  pbicx  nrcaxAsas 

Sac.  7.  (a)  A  corporation  my  file  with  the 
Board 

( 1 )  during  the  sixty-day  period  referred  to 
In  section  5(c). 

(2)  at  the  time  It  files  its  notice  under 
section  e.  or 


NonCX  or  PaOBABLS  DKSIXABnjTT  OF  PSICX 
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Sac.  8.  Whenever,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Consumer  Counsel,  there  U  reason  to  believe 
that  the  prices  of  one  or  more  producU  or 
line*  thereof  of  any  price-dominant  corpora- 
tion should  be  reduced,  the  Consumer  Coun- 
sel may  serve  notice  on  the  corporation  to 
that  effect,  specifiylng  the  products  or  lines 
thereof.  The  Consumer  Counsel  shall  file  a 
copy  of  the  notice  with  the  Board,  and  such 
notices  shaU  be  open  for  Inspection  by  the 
puoiic. 

RXARINCS 

»v.^*^'  *•  '">  Promptly  upon  the  filing  with 
the  Board  of  any  notice  under  section  6  or 
swrt  on  8  the  Board  shall  determine  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  date  or 
^^  'or  hearings  thereon,  and  shall  hold 
Mich  hearings  unless  the  question  becomes 
moot  by  reason  for  the  corporation's  resclnd- 

1^  n^.^/T*^*'*  '"^'=*  increases  or  announc- 
ing price  decreases  in  amounts  satlsfactorv 
to  the  Consumer  Counsel.  "-•■""aciory 

(b)  The  purpose  of  any  hearing  under  this 

the  public  the  facts  bearing  on  prooosed  or 
actual  prices  of  products  of  prlcidC^^'t 
corporations.  All  testimony  taken  at  such 
hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

(c)  The  price-dominant  corporation  which 
U  the  subject  of  the  noUce  under  section  8 
or  section  8  shall  appear  as  a  party  at  any 
hearing  under  this  section.  At  least  one  prin- 
clpsJ  offloer  of  such  corporation  ahaU  appear 
on  behalf  of  the  corporation.  Whenev^  a 
price-dominant  corporation  contends  that  a 
pr<^>oeed  price  Increase,  or  a  refusal  to  in- 
stitute a  price  decrease,  would  be  necessarv 
as  a  result  of  its  granting  the  demands  of 
one  or  more  unions,  those  unions  shall  be 
parties  to  the  heartng. 

(d)  With  the  permission  of  the  Board 
labor  unions,  consumer  organizations  cor- 
porations purchasing  products  whose  prices 
are  the  subject  of  the  hearings,  and  interested 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies may  appear  by  their  authorized  repre- 
sentatives as  voluntary  witnesses  at  any 
hearing  under  this  Act.  Any  such  witness 
shall  be  subject  to  cross-examination  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  Consumer  Coun- 
sel, shall  be  permitted  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses for  the  price-dominant  corporation. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Consumer 


OBTAINING   OmClAI,   DATA 

Sac.  10.  The  Board  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

STTBFENAS 

Sxc.   11.    (a)    The  Board,  or  any  member 
thereof,  shall,  upon  application  of  the  Con- 
sumer Council  or  of  any  party  to  a  hearing 
who  Is  a  party  pursuant  to  section  9(c),  or 
on  its  own  motion,  forthwith  issue  to  the 
applicant    subpenas    requiring    the    attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  any  evidence  In  such  hearing  re- 
quested in  such  application.  Within  five  days 
after  the  service  of  a  subpena  on  any  per- 
son requiring  the  production  of  any  evidence 
In  his  possession  or  under  his  control,  such 
person  may  petition  the  Board  to  revoke,  and 
the  Board  shall  revoke,  such  subpena  if  in 
ita  opinion  the  evidence  whose  production  Is 
required  does  not  relate  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  hearing,  or  if  in  Its  opinion  the 
subpena  does  not  prescribe   with  sufficient 
particularity  the  evidence  whose  production 
is  required.  Any  member  of  the  Board,  or 
any  agent  or  agency  designated  by  the  Board 
for  such  purposes  may  administer  oaths  and 
afllrmations.  examine  witnesses,  and  receive 
evidence.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  In  the  United  States 
or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  at  any  designated   place  of  hearing. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  this  Act,  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  wherein  the  hearing 
is  carried  on  or  within  the  Jxuladictlon  where- 
in the  person  charged  with  contumacy  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  is  found,  or  resides,  or  trans- 
acte  business,  upon  application  by  the  Board, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  per- 
son an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Board,  its  members,  agents,  or 
agency,  there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  or- 
dered, or  there  to  give  testimony  touching 
the  subject  matter  of  the  hearing;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  an  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(c)  The  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  furnish  the 
Board,  upon  its  request,  all  records,  papers, 
and  Information  relating  to  the  subtect  mat- 
ter of  any  hearing  before  the  Board. 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  12.  The  Consumer  Counsel  and  each 
party  appearing  pursuant  to  section  9ic)  or 
9(d)  at  any  hearing  held  under  section  9 
may  submit  to  the  Board  a  statement  of  its 
contentions  as  to  matters  of  fact  which  it 
deems  relevant  to  an  evaluation  of  the  Jus- 
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tlflcatlon  for  or  desirability  of  the  price 
action  which  was  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ing. The  Board  shall  determine  what  mat- 
ters of  fact  It  deems  relevant  to  that  action, 
and  shall  make  and  publish  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  notice  period  Ita  findings 
of  fact  with  respect  to  those  matters. 

CRnnNAL    PKNALTT     FOR    FAILUaX    TO    GIVE 
NOTICE 

Sec.  13.  Except  as  provided  In  section  7, 
any  price-dominant  corporation  which  sells 
any  producta  on  which  it  has  effected  a  price 
increase  with  respect  to  which  a  notice  Is 
required  to  be  given  pursuant  to  section  6 
without  giving  such  notice,  or  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  notice  period,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  one  but  not  more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  xinlt  price  In- 
crease multiplied  by  the  number  of  unlta 
sold  at  the  increased  price. 

BtTLXS    AND    REGXnjkTIONS 

Sec.  14.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
niles  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act. 

SALARIES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(55)  Chairman,  Price- Wage  Review 
Board." 

(b)  Section  6316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(93)  Consumer  Counsel,  Price- Wage 
Review  Board. 

"(94)  Members.  Price- Wage  Review 
Board." 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  16.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


BUSING— THE   WORST   PROBLEM 
BEFORE   THE   SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  seri- 
ously that  any  issue  now  before  the 
American  public  is  more  emotion  laden 
or  has  more  potential  for  destruction  of 
community  stability  than  forced  busing 
of  America's  schoolchildren.  It  was  man- 
dated by  the  courts — despite  recent  de- 
nials— and  these  rulings  have  in  effect 
taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law- 
makers and  the  school  executives.  The 
result  has  been  to  create  one  of  the 
greatest  social  and  educational  crises  of 
our  times.  It  is  serving  to  destroy  the 
neighborh(xxl  school  system  which  we 
recognize  as  one  of  the  basic  foimdations 
of  America's  greatness.  The  present  situ- 
ation must  be  resolved  outside  the  courts. 
The  Supreme  Court  apparently  is 
trapped  in  the  quicksands  of  its  own 
confusion.  It  has  substituted  race-mix- 
ing as  the  goal  for  the  Nation's  schools 
rather  than  education,  and  in  doing  so, 
lost  sight  of  the  very  purpose  for  which 
schools  exist.  Forced  busing  compoimds 
the  problems  of  education  and  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  school  heads  to  re- 
turn to  sound  and  effective  education  as 
the  real  goal  of  the  schools. 

The  need  to  obtain  relief  is  paramount. 
In  Alabama  and  in  Mississippi,  the  Gtov- 
ernors  have  attempted  to  achieve  this 
by  State  laws  to  negate  the  busing  re- 
quirement. This  will  have  popular  appeal 


but  there  is  little  probability  of  lasting 
accomplishment.  The  Federal  courts  will 
be  quick  to  slap  down  this  effort  for  self- 
determination.  It  should  be  possible  to 
solve  the  problem  through  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  A  number  of  propos- 
als to  accomplish  this  are  pending  in 
Congress.  Most  of  them  are  simple  in 
wording  and  meaning,  and  they  are  in- 
tended to  return  the  operation  of  the 
schools  to  locally  elected  officials  and  to 
take  social  experimentation  out  of  the 
schools.  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments. 

Sadly,  I  must  admit  that  we  are  far 
from  passage  of  such  proposals.  Congress 
has  not  yet  received  a  clear  message  from 
the  people  on  the  need  to  end  forced 
busing.  In  those  districts  where  the  pinch 
has  been  felt,  the  Congressmen  have 
been  very  fully  apprised  of  the  feelings 
of  their  constituents.  However,  the  pro- 
test is  not  yet  general.  In  consequence, 
the  committees  of  Congress,  both  House 
and  Senate,  have  refused  to  act.  The  ad- 
ministration, while  purporting  to  oppose 
forced  busing  has  made  no  visible  ef- 
fort to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  constitu- 
tional Emiendment  to  bring  thi^  abom- 
inable practice  to  an  end.  Until  there  is 
more  vigorous  expression  from  the  peo- 
ple back  home,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  Congress  or  the  administration  will 
take  the  necessary  action  to  place  the 
question  of  busing  directly  before  the 
people  so  that  it  can  be  resolved  once 
and  for  all.  The  tide  is  running  for  a 
referendum,  but  more  work  must  be  done 
at  the  local  level  to  impress  upon  those 
in  government  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
American  public  with  this  unconscion- 
able requirement  which  has  been  thrust 
upon  our  children  and  our  schools. 

In  forced  busing  the  children  lose,  the 
schools  lose,  and  the  Nation  loses.  The 
parents  and  the  school  officials  are  frus- 
trated but  they  are  not  helpless.  There 
is  a  way  to  get  action  if  they  want  it 
enough. 


CHARLES  RANGEL'S  ALL-OUT  FIGHT 
AGAINST  DRUGS  BEGINNINQ  TO 
PAY  OFF 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  oui 
colleagues  who  happens  to  be  a  friend 
has  established  himself  in  the  less  than 
a  year  that  he  has  been  in  Congress  as 
one  of  the  foremost  fighters  against 
drug  addiction. 

I  have  known  Charles  Rangel  so  many 
years  that  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  me 
tliat  he  would  quickly,  because  of  his  ex- 
pertise, ability,  and  commitment  in  doing 
something  major  to  stop  the  importation 
of  heroin  into  the  United  States,  become 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  crucial  fight. 

I  was  pleased  today  to  read  in  the  New 
York  Times  an  article  by  Richard  L. 
Madden  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  Charles  Rangel's 
struggle  which  met  with  great  success 
when  the  House  recently  adopted  a  bill 
which  permits  the  President  to  cut  off 
economic  and  military  aid  to  foreign  gov- 


ernments refusing  to  act  against  illegal 
drug  trade  taking  place  within  their  re- 
spective countries. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  that  bill 
and  the  Turkish  Government's  having 
now  agreed  to  end  the  growing  of  the 
opium  poppy  is  in  large  measure  due  to 
our  colleague's  leadership. 

I  am  appending  the  New  York  Times 
article  which  describes  in  more  detail 
Charles  Rangel's  efforts  and  ultimate 
success  in  this  matter.  As  Congressman 
Rangel  points  out,  this  is  a  continuous 
battle  and  he  will  not  rest  nor  should 
anyone  of  us  until  we  end  the  smuggling 
of  heroin  into  our  country  and  the  dire 
effects  drug  addiction  has  had  and  is  hav- 
ing upon  the  estimated  300,000  heroin 
drug  addicts  in  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13,  19711 

Rangel  P'inding  All-Ottt  Fiom  Against 
Drugs  Beginning  To  Pat  Off 

(By  Richard  L.  Madden) 

Washington. — Representative  Charles  B. 
Rangel  was  surprised  when  President  Nixon 
telephoned  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  not 
nearly  so  excited  as  his  secretary,  who  ex- 
claimed to  the  rest  of  the  Rangel  office:  "I 
Just  had  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  'hold'!" 

It  was  a  bit  unusual.  The  President  prob- 
ably does  not  call  up  freshmen  members  of 
Congress  every  day,  particularly  one  who  Is 
a  Democrat  and  a  black  from  Harlem. 

"My  grandfather  wouldn't  believe  I  got  a 
call  from  the  President  of  the  United  States," 
Mr.  Rangel  recalls  telling  Mr.  Nixon. 

"My  grandfather  wouldn't  believe  I  made 
this  call,"  he  said  the  President  replied. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Nixon  was  extending  a 
bit  of  recognition  to  the  caucus  of  the  13 
black  Representatives  In  the  House  (Mr. 
Rangel  Is  secretary  of  the  caucus)  and  to 
the  narcotics  issue  that  has  dominated  Mr. 
Rangel's  activities  since  he  displaced  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  as  the  Repreaentatlve  from 
Harlem  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Nixon's  call  was  to  give  advance  word 
to  him  and  to  the  black  caucus  that  Turkey 
had  agreed  to  tilmlnate  within  a  year  her 
production  of  opium  pottles,  which  are  said 
to  account  for  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  Illegal 
heroin  reaching  the  United  States. 

To  Mr.  Rangel — the  41-year-old  former 
Assemblyman  and  the  man  who  beat  Mr. 
PoweU  In  the  Democratic  primary  last  year — 
the  call  from  the  President  was  perhaps  one 
more  example  of  what  he  calls  the  "strange 
coalitions"  he  has  found  since  coming  to 
Congress  In  January  and  concentrating  moot 
of  his  attention  on  the  drug  problem. 

The  other  day  In  New  York,  as  he  sat  I'n 
his  office  on  West  125th  Street  overlooking 
the  skeleton  of  the  State  Office  Building  go- 
ing up  across  the  street,  Mr.  Rangel  said: 

"Sure,  when  you  oome  from  a  district  like 
Central  Harlem,  you  should  be  Involved  with 
such  things  as  housing,  education  and 
health.  But  everything  like  that  that  I  would 
oonoem  myself  with  has  been  corrupted 
either  physically  or  morally  by  the  drug 
addiction  problem." 

The  effort,  he  said,  Is  beginning  to  show 
a  few  results,  with  even  Southern  Democrats 
starting  to  show  concern  about  the  problem 
of  the  returning  veterans  from  Vietnam  who 
are  addlcta. 

"Damn  It,"  Mr.  Rangel  exclaimed,  '*they're 
going  to  have  to  answer  their  sapporten. 
The  veterans  are  oomlng  back  to  Mlsstaslppi 
and  Alabama  and  Qaorgla,  and  they're  going 
to  be  mugging  the  farmers.  It's  no  longer 
Just  Harlem's  problem." 

One  of  Mr.  Rangel's  proposals  would  have 
cut  off  economic  aid  to  foreign  governments 
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that  rafnaed  to  act  •gainst  the  lllecal  dmg 
tnule.  Both  tor  Jmum  L.  BackJey.  Oooaerrs- 
UT»-BepiibUcaa  from  Hew  York,  jwopoaed  » 
sUnflu-  Idea. 

niQstrmtlng  the  problenu  %  freshman  h«s 
In  getting  leglaUtlon  Mlopteil,  he  aald  when 
the  farelgn-ald  knthorlxatlon  bill  got  to  the 
Hoiiae  floor  last  month,  k  more  senior  Honse 
member,  RepreaentatlTe  John  S.  Mdnagan, 
Oonneetlcirt  Democrat,  won  approral  of  a 
modified  version.  It  would  have  authorized 
the  President  to  cut  aid  to  any  country 
that  failed  to  take  steps  to  control  drugs 
tran^wrted  through  Its  territory. 

"Had  I  been  more  forceful."  ICr.  Bangel 
said.  "I  might  have  gotten  a  chance  to  offer 
my  amendment,  but  It  was  stlU  a  good  day 
forme." 

paoooiNc  nuif  cK 

HU  next  effort,  he  aald.  will  be  to  prod 
the  Government  Into  tjk^ing  stronger  efforts 
to  get  Prance  to  curb  the  processing  of 
heroin  before  It  Is  smiiggled  Into  the  United 
States.  If  neceasary.  he  added,  he  is  prepared 
"to  organize  a  national  boycott  of  all  Prench 
Imports." 

Mr.  Powell,  who  spent  12  terms  In  the 
House  (not  counting  the  two  years  he  was 
excluded),  was  regarded  as  something  of 
an  Institution  In  Harlem  untU  Ur.  Rangel 
upaet  him  In  the  primary  last  year  by  ISO 
votes. 

Mr.  Bangui,  a  stoclcy.  affable  high -school 
dropout  who  became  a  decorated  Infantry- 
man In  Korea  and  returned  to  New  York 
to  earn  a  law  degree  and  to  become  an  as- 
sistant United  States  attorney — has  q>ent 
conslderahle  time  being  visible  In  his  dis- 
trict since  his  election  to  the  House. 

His  absentee  record  In  the  early  months 
of  this  year  was  high.  Of  the  flrjrt  180  roll- 
call  or  recorded  tdler  votes  In  the  House 
up  to  the  August  recess,  be  was  listed  as 
absent  on  53  votes,  or  about  one-third  the 
time. 

OOHCXDKS  A  alSX 

He  acknowledged  that  "''T^"g  aome  votes 
was  "a  poUtieal  risk."  but  he  felt  he  h«/1 
to  spend  extra  time  at  the  outset  In  his 
district  to  "soUdlfy  my  base."  HU  primary 
victory  margin  was  narrow  and  he  was  not  too 
well  known  outside  his  former  Aasetnbly 
district. 

Mr.  Bangel's  name  also  cropped  up  In 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  municipal  loan 
program,  which  has  been  under  Investiga- 
tion by  New  Tork  City  authorities.  The 
Bepreaentatlve  called  a  press  conference  at 
the  end  of  July  to  deny  reports  that  he  >»%fi 
improperly  received  a  loan  to  rehaMUtate  Um 
building  In  which  he  lives  at  74  Weat  ISad 
Street. 

Be  said  the  loan  was  made  In  1086  when 
be  was  "an  unpaid  district  leader  with  a 
fledgling  law  practloe'  and  thus  was  qual- 
ified for  a  low-t&oonts  loan. 

In  the  ifamiag  ailUnres  of  Harlem  pol- 
itics, where  this  year's  running-mate  may 
be  next  year's  primary  opponent,  Mr.  p^^grj 
has  sought  to  establish  regular  mostlngs  on 
oommnntty  problems  with  state  leglalatocs 
and  City  CouncUmen  from  the  Harlam  area. 
"It's  been  working,"  be  said. 

Be  bas  been  doing  some  <'»«ip*igning  fof 
ftiswiihl|iijiii  Prank  O.  Bossettl,  the  New 
Tork  Cotinty  Democratic  leader,  who  U  fac- 
ing a  primary  fight  for  district  leader  in 
part  al  the  Hailem  area. 

BeeaUlng  a  oampalgn  appears  nee  the  other 
night.   Mr.  Bangal  daelared: 

"I  said  I  would  be  a  millionaire  If  I  ^M 
a  dollar  for  every  argument  I  had  with 
Prank  Bossettl.  but  at  least  I  could  always 
flxul  Prank  Bossettl  to  argue  with  him." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

<Ui.  KOCH  tjCuA  and  wu  glren  per- 
miMlon  to  extend  his  rem&rlu  at  Vblt 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
September  9,  I  was  returning  from  a 
trip  I  made  to  Israel  during  the  recess, 
and  I  was  therefore  unable  to  be  present 
for  the  vote  on  HJi.  9727. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  roUcall  251,  the  vote  to  pass 
HJl.  9727.  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1971. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  bill 
passed  by  a  vote  of  304  to  3. 


HDD  REPORT  UPHOLDS  BANKINO 
AND  CURRENCY  COMMriTEE  ON 
SECTION  235  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment assisted  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  recently  completed  a  nation- 
wide study  and  survey  of  the  quality  of 
the  houses  that  had  been  sold  under  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  section  235 
housing  program.  The  results  of  the  sur- 
vey are  shocking.  They  confirm  the  major 
findings  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  last 
year. 

BACKGXOUIVO 

Section  235  of  the  1968  Housing  Act 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  first  time 
to  many  families  of  low-  and  moderate - 
income  to  own  their  own  home.  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  AdminLstration  was  given 
the  major  responsibility  of  administering 
the  program. 

lAst  summer  the  committee  looked  into 
the  operation  of  the  program  after  re- 
ceiving many  complaints  from  citizen 
groups.  legal  aid  societies,  and  individuals 
about  the  quality  and  price  of  some  of  the 
housing  sold  under  the  program.  These 
complaints  and  the  staff  findings  of  the 
administration  of  the  program  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  together  with  cases  uncov- 
ered by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  in  Philadelphia  were  submitted  to 
HUD  in  hopes  that  a  thorough  review  of 
the  program  would  be  made. 

HUD'8  response  was  very  disappoint- 
ing. In&tead  of  a  thorougSi  review,  HDD 
limited  itself  to  a  review  of  the  specific 
oomplaints  in  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia. While  the  review  of  the  program  in 
Washington  pointed  out  the  need  for 
some  improvement,  the  Philadelphia  re- 
view, which  was  conducted  by  some  of 
the  same  field  personnel  who  were  re- 
qTOCisible  for  approving  these  homes, 
completely  exmerated  Its  actions. 
coMidrntx  unrxsnoATioMS 

Because  of  the  limited  nature  of  the 
response,  and  of  additional  complaints 
received,  the  matter  was  reconsidered  by 
the  committee  on  September  29.  1970, 
and  by  unanimous  vote  of  35  to  0,  in- 
structed the  staff  to  make  further  Inquiry 
into  abuses  of  low-  and  moderate -income 
housing  programs. 

The  staff  Investigation,  which  covered 
10  major  cities  across  the  country,  re- 
vealed numerous  examples  of  substand- 
ard and  defective  housing  being  sold  at 


highly  inflated  prices  as  well  as  other 
abuses. 

The  committee  met  with  Secretary 
Romney  and  FHA  Administrator  Gui- 
le Ige  on  December  16  and  went  over  the 
details  of  the  staff  investigation.  The 
committee  released  its  report  which  in- 
cluded Secretary  Romney's  testimony  on 
January  6. 

The  report  charged  that — 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  Its  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration may  be  well  on  its  way  to- 
ward Insuring  Itself  into  a  national  housing 
scandal. 

It  went  on  to  state: 

FHA  has  allowed  real  estate  speculation  of 
the  worst  type  to  go  on  In  the  235  program 
and  has  virtually  turned  Its  back  to  these 
practices. 

It  further  stated: 

The  construction  of  these  houses  Is  of 
the  cheapest  type  of  building  materials;  and. 
Instead  of  buying  a  home,  people  purchas- 
ing these  houses  are  buying  a  disaster. 

At  that  time.  Secretary  Romney  con- 
ducted a  press  conference  in  which  he 
described  the  committee  report  as  "in- 
accurate, misleading,  and  very  incom- 
plete." To  his  credit,  however.  Secretary 
Romney.  8  days  later,  chanjed  his  posi- 
tion somewhat  and  stated  to  the  press 
that— 

It  is  apparent  that  abuses  are  more  preva- 
lent than  had  previously  been  evident. 

HT7D    INTESTiaATION 

Secretary  Romney  then  announced 
suspension  of  the  FHA  235  program  as  it 
relates  to  existing  houses  and  launched 
an  investigation  within  HUD.  It  is  the 
results  of  this  investigation  which  have 
recently  been  released. 

The  investigation  which  was  made 
from  a  scientifically  selected  sample  of 
houses  across  the  country  found  that 
42.7  percent  of  the  existing  houses  in- 
sured under  the  program  had  significant 
deficiencies  which  were  potential  hazards 
to  the  occupant's  health  and  safety,  and 
other  matters  which  were  so  severe  that 
the  conditions  should  have  been  repaired 
before  the  house  was  insured. 

The  Investigation  of  new  houses  sold 
imder  the  program,  houses  which  require 
periodic  Inspections  by  FHA  as  they  are 
being  constructed  and  then  final  ap- 
proval by  PHA  before  they  can  be  sold, 
found  that  10.9  percent  had  significant 
deficiencies  which  were  potential  haz- 
ards to  the  occupant's  health  and  safety. 
An  additional  14.8  percent  had  evidence 
of  poor  workmanship  or  materials,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  25.7  percent  of  all  new 
houses  sold  under  the  program  which  did 
not  meet  the  basic  requirements. 

Onm  OKVZLOPKXIfTS 

Since  the  committee's  Investigation 
began,  grand  Juries  have  Indicted  over  a 
dozen  people  who  had  victimized  un- 
suspecting and  often  unsophisticated 
home  buyers  because  of  the  laxness  in 
administration  of  the  program.  At  least 
one  FHA  appraiser  has  been  Indicted  for 
bribery.  Several  other  FHA  personnel 
have  been  either  suspended  or  fired. 
Many  cases  have  been  referred  to  the 
FBI  for  Investigation  and  It  Is  my  imder- 
standlng  that  some  of  these  are  now  un- 
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der  grand  jury  consideration.  The  mayor 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  recently  announced 
after  a  lengthy  investigation  of  his  own, 
that  no  PHA  or  VA  Insured  house  could 
be  sold  in  the  District  until  It  had  been 
inspected  for  deficiencies  by  one  of  the 
District's  own  housing  Inspectors. 

HUD  has  issued  new  guidelines  and 
procedures  concerning  the  sale  and  In- 
suring of  these  houses.  It  has  instituted 
retraining  programs  for  many  of  its  ap- 
praisers and  inspectors.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  these  steps  will  prevent  any 
further  occurrence  of  abuses  to-sour 
country's  housing  programs.  It  Is  also 
my  hope,  and  I  strongly  urge  HUD,  to 
make  a  strong  and  sincere  effort  to  see 
that  previous  mistakes  and  wrongdoings 
are  corrected  and  that  every  home  buyer 
who  has  been  victimized,  because  of  the 
Department's  earlier  mistakes  be  made 
whole. 

NUMBER  200  FOR  THE  "BEAR" 

*Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
college  football  is  over  100  years  old,  up 
until  several  days  ago  only  five  men  had 
coached  teams  to  as  many  as  200  vic- 
tories. Now  there  are  six  with  such  a 
record.  Coach  Paul  W.  "Bear"  Bryant 
was  presented  win  number  200  when  his 
underdog  University  of  Alabama  team 
defeated  the  highly  ranked  Trojans  of 
Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles  by 
the  score  of  17  to  10  last  Friday  night 

Named  "Coach  of  the  Decade"  of  the 
1960's  when  his  Crimson  Tide  won  three 
national  championships,  could  there  be 
more  of  the  same  in  the  offing  this  1971 
season? 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  bring  this  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
complishment to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  coach  Bryant  and  his  staff  and  the 
entire  Alabama  team  as  well. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday 
I  spoke  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  ancestry  and  of  some  lead- 
ing American  political  analysts  with  the 
negative  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  it  endeavored.  In  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  to  prohibit  military  assist- 
ance to  Greece.  I  submitted  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  by  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
and  an  editorial  by  Henry  J.  Taylor. 

As  I  stated  at  that  time,  these  expres- 
sions support  my  own  feelings  about  this 
amendment.  I  have  grave  misgivings  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  It  both  in  relationship 
to  national  security  and  international 
harmony,  and  the  implications  of  Inter- 
ference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  another 
nation. 

Today  I  should  like  to  offer  additional 
supportive  material  Including  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Castorians  of  New  Tork  and  an 


editorial  by  William  L.  Buckley,  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Third  Aimual  Heritage 
Groups  as  reported  by  the  Washington 
New  Approach,  and  a  news  release  by 
the  American  Legion. 
The  items  follow: 

RSSOLUnOK 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Society  of 
Castorians  of  New  York  "OMONOIA",  having 
been  called  Into  session  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber 1971,  discussed  in  detaU  the  question  of 
military  aid  to  Oreece  and  whereas  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  it  has  followed  the  actions 
of  certain  members  of  Congress  who  asked 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  mUitary  aid  to 
Oreece,  faithful  aUy  of  the  United  States  and 
of  all  the  Western  World. 

It  Is  with  surprise  that  it  has  learned  of 
these  acts  of  political  leaders  of  our  great 
country,  protector  of  the  free  world  who 
naively  believe  that  they  wUl  thus  be  able  to 
Impose  their  own  views  about  democracy;  In 
reality  what  they  will  only  attain  Is  the  weak- 
ening of  the  NATO  alliance;  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  foes  of  Democracy  and  Civilization, 
and  will  Imperil  stUl  more  that  part  of  the 
Free  World  which  rivers  of  blood  have  thus 
far   kept  free  and   unmolested  by   the  red 

mln-gma. 

Now  therefore  the  Board  of  Trustees  unani- 
mously decides 

( 1 )  to  address  an  appeal  to  the  leaders  of 
the  American  Nation  to  reexamine  this  deli- 
cate question  and  think  profoundly  on  the 
consequences  before  casting  their  final  vote 

(2)  Send  a  letter  to  the  VJB.  Senate  urging 
the  Senators  to  vote  for  the  continuation  of 
military  aid  to  Oreece. 

(3)  Ask  the  members  of  the  Castorlan  So- 
ciety and  all  other  Americans  of  Greek  an- 
cestry to  write  to  their  Senators  accordingly. 

(4)  Consult  with  other  Societies  of  our 
brethren  of  Oreek  descent  to  the  same  end. 

(5)  Publish  this  present  resolution  In  the 
Press. 

[From  the  Washington  New  Approach, 

July  1971) 

Foreign   Polict    Resolution   STTBurnED   by 

DrLTCATES     TO      REPUBLICAN      NATIONAUTHS 
COUNCtL 

We,  the  delegates  to  the  Third  Annual 
Heritage  Groups  (Nationalities)  Conference, 
assembled  in  Washington,  May  21-23.  1971. 
adopt  the  following  resolutions  with  regard 
to  U.S.  policies  affecting  Europe. 

ON    GKXBCX 

Whereas,  Greece  Is  a  vital  cornerstone  of 
defense  of  freedom  In  the  Bastem  Mediter- 
ranean; and 

Whereas,  Greece  is  an  Important  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organl«iUoo; 
and 

Whereas,  Greece  has  proved  to  be  a  loyal 
and  trusted  friend  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
a  staunch  supporter  of  NATO 

Be  It  resolved  that  all  necessary  mUltary 
assletanoe  be  given  to  Oreece. 

LioioN  Objbcts  To  Cut  n*  Mtlituit  Am  to 
Omcx 

Washington.  D.C.  July  22.— It  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  The  American  Legion  to 
endorse  a  strong  mUitary  and  naval  posture 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  assure  the  safety 
of  the  NATO  nank. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  heartily  disagree 
with  the  poalUon  taken  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Oommlttse  to  cut  off  mUltary 
assistance  funds  for  Oreece  most  certainly 
one  of  our  ataunohest  Mediterranean  allies — 
or  to  restrict  those  funds  to  1970-71  levels  if 
President  Nlzon  determines  such  aid  is  in 
the  natloiua  saouitty  Interest  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

While  we  would  hope  for  an  early  return 


for  parliamentary  rule  in  Oreece.  we  firmly 
believe  the  chances  for  this  happening  would 
be  jeopardized  rather  than  enhanced  should 
military  aid  funds  be  cut  off.  There  Is  no 
question  about  the  strategic  Importance  of 
Oreece  and  Its  armed  forces  to  the  NATO 
alliance  and  our  own  security. 

Without  bases  In  Oreece.  securely  pro- 
tected by  capable  Oreek  military  forces,  the 
southern  shield  of  NATO  comes  Into  ques- 
tion as  does  U^S.  abUity  to  influence  events 
in  the  troubled  Middle  East. 

Oreece  helped  bring  American  power  Into 
play  last  September  to  stabilize  the  Jordan- 
Palestlnlan-Syrlan  conflict  that  threatened 
to  erupt  into  another  general  Middle  East 
war.  Jordan's  position  i^jpears  precarious 
once  again. 

The  importance  of  Greece  in  carrying  out 
the  United  States,  clear  moral  commitment 
to  the  survival  of  Israel  also  is  evident. 

For  the  past  three  years  The  American 
Legion  In  national  convention  has  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  military  assistance  for 
the  Oreek  liatlon. 

Each  of  these  endorsements  has  been  ac- 
companied by  the  hope  that  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment will  undertake  an  orderiy  return  to 
parliamentary  rule.  We  share  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee's  concern  for  democracy, 
but  we  also  recognize  that  without  security 
the  prospect  of  parliamentary  rule  In  Oreece 
Is  discouraged,  not  encouraged. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

June  8.  1971] 

SouE    Thoughts    on    WrrHHotntNC    Am   to 

Gkekce 

(By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

The  vote  by  the  House  to  strip  Greece  of 
$118  mUllon  In  military  aid  asserts  the  con- 
tinuing Intellectual  disarray  of  our  foreign 
policy  makers.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
anyone  who  asks  himself,  "Who  voted  to  sus- 
pend aid.  who  voted  to  give  It?"  oould  com- 
pose his  answers — without  cheating — by 
listing  the  antl-Oreeks  from  among  those 
congressmen  most  enthusiastic  about  our  de- 
tente with  Red  China. 

It  is  not  exaggerating  to  suppose  that  If  a 
motion  were  made  to  pass  along  the  money 
to  Red  China  Instead  of  Greece,  a  substan- 
tial vote  In  favor  of  the  measure  would  be 
cast  precisely  by  those  who  castigate  the  col- 
onels for  their  undemocratic  practices. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  countries  we  dis- 
pense "military  aid"  because  It  Is  simpler  to 
do  than  to  dispense  mere  aid  Easier  to  get  by 
Congress;  easier,  in  general,  to  transact.  So 
that  many  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
notion  that  military  aid  Is  just  plain  "aid"; 
that  the  Greeks  have  now  been  ptuilshed  by 
being  deprived  of  power  plants,  or  roUUig 
stock,  or  fertiliser. 

But  In  fact  the  Greek  mUltary  commit- 
ment is  very  real.  It  Is  an  Important  mem- 
ber of  NATO,  and  an  associate  member  of 
the  Common  Market.  It  was  Greece  through 
which  the  Russians  struck  the  first  post-war 
salient  We  won  that  one.  thanks  largely  to 
the  defection  of  Yugoslavia,  which  at  a  criti- 
cal point  closed  the  border  to  the  Soviets' 
provisioning  of  the  insurrectionists.  Even  so. 
there  was  a  bloody  war. 

Oreece  has  been  for  the  whole  of  this  cen- 
tury a  bloody  forum  for  democracy.  There 
have  been  eight  succeesful  coups,  three  civil 
wars:  And  the  menace  of  communism  hangs 
over  the  country,  and  may  be  imminent  If. 
after  Tito  dies,  the  Russians  elect  to  extend 
the  Breshnev  Doctrine  to  occupy  Yugoslavia. 
If  they  do.  and  go  on  to  threaten  Oreece.  the 
moment  of  truth  for  NATO — aiKl  for  the 
Weet— wUl  have  arrived. 

Oanc«rnlng  the  intsmal  sltuattoo  tn 
Orseoe.  it  U  plainly  a  fact  that  Colonel  Papa- 
dopoukM  has  found  ruling  without  a  parlia- 
ment, and  with  a  constitution  kept  tn  the 
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locker,  {or  inspection  by  political  scientists 
of  profeaslotisJ  curiosity,  altogether  comfort- 
able. He  appears  to  be  In  oo  hurry  at  all  to 
implement  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  constitution, 
notwlthsta  nrtl  ng  that  he  went  to  great  ptalns 
to  have  it  ratified  over  a  year  ago. 

Paradoxically,  he  U  not  In  a  poaltlon  to 
plead.  In  extenuation,  that  unruly  elements 
within  Greece  prevent  him  from  restoring 
a  measure  of  liberty.  In  fact,  although  there 
are  pockets  of  resistance  in  Athens,  tbe 
colonel  Is.  one  gathers,  enormously  popular. 
I  say  this  because  not  long  ago  when  the 
Greek  soccer  team  beat  the  Yugoslav  team 
the  Athenian  multitudes,  carried  away  with 
the  delight  of  It  all,  stormed  the  colonel's 
heavily  guarded  residence,  easily  over- 
whelmed the  guards,  and  carried  Papado- 
pouloe  on  their  shoulders  through  the  streets 
of  Athens.  Not  the  kind  of  thing  that  Is  done 
to  a  ruler  despised  by  the  masses. 

Granted,  the  demonstration  is  no  certifica- 
tion of  Papadopoulos's  virtue.  But  the  point 
Is  that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  bases  for 
the  stability  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  and 
Greece  U  one  of  them — perhaps  an  irreplace- 
able one.  We  have  In  the  Mediterranean  a 
fleet  that  is  generally  considered  to  be  In- 
dispensable to  the  security  of  the  area.  And 
without  Greece,  tbe  usefulness  of  the  fleet 
Is  gravely  Impaired. 

These  arguments  will  no  doubt  strike  the 
moralists  as  evasive  of  the  moral  point,  and 
that  indeed  is  what  they  are,  unless  one 
agrees  that  there  is  a  larger  moral  point  to 
be  made  in  defense  of  the  preservation  of 
such  freedoms  as  survive  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

In  any  event,  the  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  underscores  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  understand  the  importance  of 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  Internal  arrange- 
ments of  other  countries. 

Senator  Pulbrlght  put  it  very  well  a  few 
years  ago  when  he  said  that  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  how  noxious  it  finds 
tbe  dcsnestlc  policies  of  a  particular  nation, 
has  no  special  quarrel  with  that  nation  un- 
less it  undertakes  to  export  its  government. 
Greece  is  not  attempting  any  such  thing. 

We,  by  our  negative  action,  are  attempting 
to  export  our  own  forms  of  government  in 
Greece.  Granted  we  think  them  superior — 
on  this  point  I  am  myself  far  more  emphat- 
ic than  the  gentlemen  who  voted  against 
Greece — but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  know 
tbe  internal  Greek  situation.  So  that,  not 
even  to  save  9118  million  (nobody  cares 
about  the  economy ) .  we  are  reestablishing 
our  position  a3  a  Wtlsonlan  moralist. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permisBion  to  extend  his  remarkB 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Despite  its  smaller  size,  the  United  States 
operates  twice  as  many  freight  cars 
which  handle  three  times  the  tonnage  of 
those  on  Soviet  railroads. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  EsHLZMAK  (at  tbe  request  of  Mr. 
Oeralo  R.  Ford)  .  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  od  account  of  medically 
ordered  recuperation. 

Mr.  CoBMAN,  for  Monday,  September 
13,  on  account  of  official  business. 


Mr.  LxHT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Oebalo 
R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  TiHRY  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  FORD) ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  YotJNG  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  F"ord),  for  September 
13  and  14,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  McKevitt  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business  as  member  of  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  for  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday,  September 
15.  16.  and  17,  on  account  of  wife's 
operation. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Archer)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Archer,  for  10  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 14. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  21. 


EXTENSIOT^  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  ^and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SiKES  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McClory,  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Railsback  during 
general  debate  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   today. 

Mr.  Yates,  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  MiKVA  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  H  R.  234. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Archer  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  KUYKEJTDALL. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH 

Mr.  Ruth  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schwencel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Goldwater  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whaleh. 

Mr.  SKUsrrz. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Steele  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bow. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carollna> 
and  to  include  extrsmeous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SisK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  HUBERT  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hajjilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldh  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania  In  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  GiAiMo  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  942.  An  act  to  establish  a  (Commission 
on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo,  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd  truly 
enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  860.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  accept  and  wear 
The  Ancient  Order  of  Sikatuna  (Rank  of 
Datu),  an  award  conferred  by  the  President 
of  the  Philippines. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  850.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatlvee.  to  accept  and  wear  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Sikatuna  (Rank  of  Datu), 
an  award  conferred  by  the  President  of  the 
Philippliies. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FUNERAL 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

(Mr.  STAFFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
I  would  earUer  this  afternoon  when  I 
announced  the  tragic  passing  of  Ver- 
mont's junior  Senator.  Winston  L. 
Prouty,  formerly  a  Member  of  this  House 
for  four  terms.  I  am  now  prepared  to  ad- 
vise the  membership  of  the  House  of  the 
arrangements  for  memorial  services  and 
so  on  in  connection  with  the  late  Senator. 

The  fimeral  arrangements  are  in  the 
hands  of  Joseph  Gawler  Sons,  Inc.,  of 
Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Harrison  Street 
NW. 

Visiting  hours  today.  September  13.  at 
Gawler's  Funeral  Home  at  that  address. 
Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Harrison  Street 
NW.,  are  from  5  to  8  p.m. 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  memorial  serv- 
ices in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  George- 
town Presbyterian  Church.  3115  P  Street 
NW..  at  2  p.m.,  with  the  Rev.  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  Senate  Chaplain,  presiding. 

Those  wishing  to  attend  should  know 
that  a  delegation  from  Congress  vrtll  leave 
the  Senate  stairs  for  the  services  at  1:15 
p.m. 

On  Wednesday.  September  15,  the  con- 
gressional committee  will  depart  the  Sen- 
ate stairs  of  the  Capitol  at  8: 15  a.m.  and 
planes  will  leave  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
at  9  a.m.  for  a  flight  to  the  BurUngton, 
Vt.,  airport,  from  which  transportation 
will  be  provided  for  memorial  services  at 
the  United  Church  of  Newport  at  New- 
port, Vt.,  at  2  o'clock. 

Interment  at  Newport  will  follow  im- 
mediately after  the  church  services,  and 
planes  wiU  return  to  Washington  in  time 
to  be  back  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  at 
7:15  p.m. 

May  I  also  inform  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  that  the  family  requests  that 
in  lieu  of  flowers  contributions  be  made 
to  the  Winston  L.  Prouty  Memorial  Fund 
for  the  North  Country  Hospital  and 
Health  Center,  Newport.  Vt.  05855. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WINSTON 
L.  PROUTY 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follo-.vs: 

H.   RES.   SD2 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Winston  L.  Prouty,  a  Senator  of  the 
United   States   from   the   State  of   Vermont. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  conununlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  Senator. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  oT  Members 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the 
pan  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Funeral  Committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Stafford  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  September  14,  1971, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Ma- 
terial. Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  on 
Department  of  the  Navy  research  and  devel- 
opment procurement  actions  of  •50XK)0  or 
more,  pursuant  to  10  U3.C.  2357;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  sixth  annual  re- 
port on  the  minerals  exploration  assistance 
program,  pursuant  to  30  U.S.C.  641-646;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  two  reports 
for  fiscal  year  1971  on  the  sharing  of  medical 
facilities  and  on  the  exchange  of  medical 
information,  pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  6057;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Received  Peom  the  Com ptsollks  Oknkiai. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  economies  available  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  telephone  equipment.  General 
Services  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BHJfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAOE:  (Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9634.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
"Nebraska  National  Forest",  Niobrara  divi- 
sion, to  the  "Samuel  R.  McKelvle  National 
Forest";  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
473 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  10538.  A  bin  to  extend  the  authority  for 
insuring  loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  Rept 
No.  92-474).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  10590.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Council  for  Private 
International  Communications.  Inc.,  to  grant 
support  to  the  activities  of  private  American 
organiaattons  engaged  in  the  field  of  com- 
munication with  foreign  peoples;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mrs.  Chmholm,  Mr.  Coluns 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  OoNTxas.  Mr.  Dxl- 
LUMa,  Mr.  Diooa,  Mr.  BDWAmos  of 
California.  Mr.  HawKiNa,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ux,  Mr.  RoTBAL,  and  Mr.  Stokss)  : 


BJR.  10591.  A  bill  to  establish  an  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program  for  the  pro- 
tection of  employees  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJt.  10592.  A  bill  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  the  development  of  facts  necessary  to  tbe 
creation  of  an  Informed  public  opinion  with 
respect  to  price  policies  pursued  by  corpora- 
tions in  administered  price  Industries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciirrency. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  10593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion, in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum social  security  benefit  payable  In  the 
taxable  year  Involved,  for  retirement  income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  under  any  other  system  If  the 
taxpayer  Is  at  least  65  years  of  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ABCHKR: 
H.R.  10594.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  28.  1947.  as  amended,  to  autboilaa 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  the  BepubUc  of  Mexico  In  tbe  control 
and/or  eradication  of  any  communicable  dis- 
ease of  animals  In  order  to  protect  the  Uve- 
stock  and  poultry  industries  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROYUILL  of  Virginia: 
H.B.  10595.  A  bm  to  restore  to  tbe  Custls- 
Lee  Mansion  located  in  the  ArUngton  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  Arlington,  Va.,  Its  original 
historical  name.  foUowed  by  the  explanatory 
memorial  phrase,  so  that  It  shall  be  known 
as  Arlington  House — The  Robert  E.  Lee  Me- 
morial; to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  DIOOS: 
HJt.  10596.  A  bill  to  modernize  the  duties 
of  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  the  Is- 
suing of  marriage  licenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama : 
H.R.  10697.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  res- 
ervoir formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred 
to  as  the  "Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam"  on  the 
Alabama  River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  Robert  F.  Henry  lock  and  dam;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.FAUNTROY: 
HJt.  10598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HALPKRN: 
H.R.  10599.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1064  to  provide  food  stamps 
to  certain  narcotics  addicts  and  certain  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  conducting  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
narcotics  addicts,  and  to  authorlae  certain 
narcotics  addicts  to  purchase  m««Us  with 
food  stamps:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Moss.    Mr.    MoKSK.    Mrs.    Hicxs    of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Matnk,  Mr.  Foa- 
STTHE.     Mr.     HoaroN.     and     Mrs. 
GaAsao)  : 
HM.    10600.    A   blU    to   protect   hobbyists 
against  the  reproduction  or  manufacture  of 
Imitation  hobby  items  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional  protections   for   American  hobbyists; 
to  the  Comoiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Madden.  Mr.  Mvaas.  Mr.  Spkncs.  Mr. 
CoTTxa,  Mr.  YATaoN,  Mr.  Dknholm, 
Mr.  Mxzxxx.  Mr.  BTawK  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  SAaaANia) : 
H.R.  10001.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  aUow  a  dedxicUon 
for  expensee  incuirad  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing rapalrs  and  ImproTwnants  to  hla  raal- 
dence;  to  the  Comnxlttee  on  Ways  and  Maana. 
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By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJl.  10003.  A  blU  to  amend  title  8,  United 
States  Code,  to  ooiTeot  certain  Inequities  in 
tbe  crediting  of  National  Ouard  technician 
•ervlce  in  connection  with  dvU  aerrlce  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.HOOAN: 
HJt.  10003.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tuition,  subsistence,  and  educational  as- 
Blstanoe  allowances  on  behalf  of  or  to  certain 
eligible  veterans  pursuing  programs  of  ed- 
ucation under  chapter  34  of  such  title,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIXIA: 
HJl.  10604.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
the  lump-sum  death  payment  to  pay  the 
burial  and  memorial  services  expenses  and 
related  expenses  for  an  Insiired  Individual 
whose  body  Is  unavailable  for  burial;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Idr.  JOHNSON  al  California: 
B.S..  10605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1681 
(b)  of  Utle  38,  urn  ted  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  payment  at  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  in  certain  cases  where  a  veteran 
transfers  from  one  approved  educational 
institution  to  another  educational  institu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
B.S..  10606.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  extend  certain  financial  assistance  for 
construction  of  waterworks  to  private  corpo- 
rations: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland: 
HJl.  10607.  A  bill  to  amend  title  33  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  oonstructlon 
at  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.    

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  : 
HJl.  10608.  A  bill  to  establish  and  protect 
the  rights  of  day  laborers;  to  the  Occmnlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MTTJiKR  of  Ohio : 
HJt.  10609.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Agency  In  order  to  conquer  cancer  at  the 
earliest  possible  date;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign    Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  FazNzzL) : 
HJt.  10610.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  bottled 
drinking  water  control  prorgam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PKPPEB: 
HJl.  10611.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Flagler 
National  Monument;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJt.  10613.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  provide  that  an 
Individual  may  deduot  amounts  paid  for  his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  of  his  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHMTTZ: 
HJl.  10613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  additional 
protection  of  the  rights  of  employers  and 
employees  in  connection  with  labor  disputes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  10614.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  at  the  district 
courts  in  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8CHWENGEL: 
HJt.  1061S.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  at  1864  to  waive  in 
certain  cases  the  requirement  that  assist- 
ance provided  under  that  act  must  be  in 
fxirtherance  of  a  program  for  a  uhlfled  or 
officially  coordinated  urban  transportation 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


H£.  10616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  10617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  financing  the  acqulslUoD,  construc- 
tion, alteration,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
protection  of  public  buildings,  and  for  other 
puri>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  PuMic  Works. 
By  Mr.  STEELE : 

HJt.  10618.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
survivor  benefit  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  10619.  A  bill  relating  to  mineral  re- 
sources in  lands  comprising  the  Three  Sisters 
Wilderness,   Oregon;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.ADDABBO: 

HJl.  10630.  A  bill  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BOW: 

HJt.  10631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the 
public  health  by  strengthening  the  national 
effort  to  conquer  cancer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  BRINKLEY: 

HJl.  10633.  A  bill  to  enco\irage  national 
development  by  providing  incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing and  Job-training  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  in  rural  areas  having  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  incomes 
or  which  have  experienced  or  face  a  substan- 
tial loss  of  population  because  of  migration, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (by  request) : 

HJt.  10633.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for 
Joint  measures  for  solution  of  the  Lower  Rio 
Orande  salinity  problem."  approved  Septem- 
ber 19,  1966,  to  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
annual  authorization  for  costs  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  drainage  conveyance 
canal  constructed  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affadrs. 

HJl.  10634.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  3  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
conclusion  of  agreements  with  Mexico  for 
Joint  coDstructlon,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  emergency  flood  control  works  on 
the  lower  Colorado  River,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  article  13  of  the  1944  Water 
Treaty  With  Mexico,  and  for  other  piuposes," 
approved  August  10,  1964,  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  annual  authorization  for 
necessary  maintenance  of  emergency  flood 
control  works  constructed  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.R.  10635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency  in  order  to  conquer  cancer 
at  the  earliest  possible  date;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania : 

HJl.  10636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1956  to  extend  certain  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  construction  of  water 
works  to  private  corporations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KOCH : 

H.R.  10637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tam  ema-geocy  grants  to  assure  adequate 
rapid  transit  and  commuter  railroad  service 
in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

HJt.  10638.  A  bill  to  authco^ze  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
sstablish  a  national  catastrophe  insurance 
program,  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministrator,   which    wUl    enable   residential 


property  owners  to  purchase  Insurance 
against  loas  resulting  from  physical  damage 
to  or  loss  of  real  property  or  personal  prop- 
erty related  thereto  arising  from  natural 
peillB  oocurrlng  in  the  United  States:  to  the 
Ooounlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

HJl.  10639.  A  bill  to  extend  to  hawks,  owls, 
and  certain  other  raptors  the  protection  now 
accorded  to  bald  and  golden  eagles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fiah> 
erles. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 

HJl.  10630.  A  bill  to  authorize  Indemnity 
payments  for  dairy  cattle  contaminated  with 
chemicals;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricultiue. 

H.R.  10631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  requir- 
ing evidence  of  certain  financial  responsibil- 
ity and  establishing  minimum  standards  for 
certain  passenger  vessels  in  order  to  exempt 
certain  vessels  operating  on  Inland  rlvws;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

HJl.  10633.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  shall  give  appropriate  weight 
to  Federal,  SUte,  and  local  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 

HJl.  10633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic health  by  strengthening  the  national 
effort  to  conquer  cancer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 

H.J.  Res.  861.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  June  18,  1973.  and  end- 
ing June  34,  1973,  as  "National  Engineering 
Technicians  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANXELSON: 

H.J.  Res.  863.  Joint  resolution  authorlzlDg 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  in  October  each  year  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 

H.J.  Res.  863.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  commission  to  consider  and  formulate  plans 
for  a  permanent  memorial  to  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 

H.J.  Res.  864.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  com- 
mission on  smoking  and  health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  397.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
relieve  the  suppression  of  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  sis  follows: 
By  Mr.  BEOICH: 
H.R.  10634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruby  S. 
Coyle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  CEDERBERO: 
HJl.  10635.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  William 
E.  Baker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELBON: 
HJl.    10636.   A   bUl   for  the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Domlnga  Pettit;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOQAN: 
H.R.  10637.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James  R. 
Dean;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJt.  10638.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  John  P. 
Woodson,  his  heirs,  successors  in  Interest,  at 
assigns;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlctilture. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  10639.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Leone,    Oiuseppa    Leone,    Francesco    Leone, 
Rosa    Leone.    Anna    Leone,    and    Antonella 
Leone;  to  the  Conurlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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LEO  RENNERT  AND  THE  "NEIGH- 
BORHOOD WELKT  HAVE  YOU" 
CONCEPT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUroKKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high- 
principled  and  inspirational  leadership 
provided  Americans  by  their  President  in 
his  efforts  to  assist  an  orderly  imple- 
mentation of  the  Court-ordered  integra- 
tion of  the  public  school  system  has  been 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  a  political 
ward  boss  in  a  machine-dominated  city. 

His  choice  of  language  in  these  in- 
spirational efforts  to  'bring  Americans 
together"  on  this  issue  and  to  inculcate 
in  them  a  sense  of  respect  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  authority  of  law, 
has  been  questioned  by  some  who  have 
suggested  the  President  is  motivated  by 
political  expediency  rather  than  a  desire 
to  help  the  Nation  over  a  difficult  period 
of  social  transiticm. 

Mr.  Leo  Rennert,  a  capable  tmd  dis- 
tinguished reporter  for  the  McClatchey 
Newspapers,  has  wryly  suggested  to  the 
President  another  area  where  he  might 
contribute  his  leadership  in  "bringing  us 
together." 

I  include  a  copy  of  Mr.  Rennert's  re- 
cent column  in  that  regard  for  the  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues: 

RXQUIXM    FOB    TKX    NdCHBORHOOD    TXAIC 

(By  Leo  Rennert) 

Wasbinoton. — ^President  Richard  Nixon, 
who  U  a  devoted  sports  fan,  might  want  to 
re-examine  his  defense  of  the  neighborhood 
school  and  opposition  to  biislng  of  students 
in  the  light  at  the  New  York  Qlants'  decision 
to  play  their  home  football  games  In  New 
Jersey  come  1975. 

With  greener  pastures,  a  new  stadium  and 
more  ticket  sales  beckoning  acroas  the  Hud- 
son River  at  the  Hackensack  Meadowlands, 
the  Olants  announced  they  are  leaving  the 
old  neighborhood  at  Yankee  Stadiimi. 

Mind  you,  even  though  they  are  moving  to 
another  state,  they  still  consider  themselves 
fuU-fledged,  100  per  cent  New  Yorkers. 

It's  Just  that  the  concept  of  home  and 
familiar  surroundings  has  expanded  a  bit — 
at  least  in  sports. 

The  new  stadium,  in  East  Rutherford,  N.J., 
will  be  only  seven  miles  from  Manhattan 
and  before  you  know  it  Giant  fans  will  feel 
Just  as  comfortable  there  as  they  have  been 
in  the  House  that  Ruth  built. 

WeUlngton  T.  BCar,  the  president  at  the 
Olants,  does  not  even  plan  a  change  of  name 
for  the  team.  He  said : 

"It  was  always  the  New  York  Olants  and 
it  always  will  be  the  New  York  Olants." 

Assure — And  to  assure  everybody  the  fa- 
miliar nelghb«hood  feeling  will  not  be  lost, 
Sonny  Werblin,  the  head  of  the  Jersey  sta- 
dium-building group,  remarked: 

"The  Olants  aren't  leaving  New  York. 
They're  Just  moving  to  another  part  of  the 
megalopolis." 

If  sports  fans  can  accept  these  wrenching 
moves  from  familiar  surroundings,  why  cant 
No.  1  Fan  at  the  White  House  i4>ply  the  same 
soothing  words  to  opponents  of  school 
busing? 

For  example:  "Your  child  isn't  leaving  the 
neighborhood.    He's    Just    going    to    attend 


school  in  a  different  part  of  it.  You  see,  the 
nelghbortiood  has  grown  a  UtUe." 

Or:  "Don't  you  fret,  Ben.  Tower,  all  kids  In 
Austin  are  still  going  to  go  to  class  In  Texas." 

And:  "Why,  Gov.  Wallace,  even  football 
fans  love  to  use  the  bus  to  get  to  their 
n«w  stadium." 

Cue — The  President  might  take  his  cue 
from  New  Jersey  Oov.  William  T.  Cahlll,  a 
RepuMlcan,  who  proudly  announced  his 
state  would  make  major  highway  Improve- 
ments to  make  the  Olants'  new  stadium 
more  accessible  to  New  York  fans. 

Exclusive  bus  lanes,  he  dlscloeed,  will  be 
reserved  on  highways  leading  from  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  and  the  Llnooln  Tim- 
nel  to  the  Hackensack  Meadowlands. 

So.  you  see,  they're  actually  going  to  bus 
frail.  Innocent  fans  throiigh  treacherous 
traffic  under  and  over  the  turbulent  Hudson 
River  to  another  state  I  Just  think  of  the 
traffic  haaarda,  the  traumatic  partings  with 
family  and  frlwids,  the  mlnd-brulalng  shocks 
of  venturing  Into  unknown  twrltory. 

Will  footbaU  really  be  a  better  sport  by 
Integrating  New  York  and  New  Jersey? 

And  what  if  Oov.  Cahlll  should  use  federal 
funds  to  build  those  exclusive  bus  lanes  to 
the  stadium? 

If  only  this  weren't  an  Isolated  instance. 
But  the  Boston  Patriots  are  now  the  New 
Kngland  Patriots  and  playing  in  a  new  sta- 
dium In  FozbMO,  Maaa.  One  sports  home  for 
fans  In  six  states.  No  quibbling  about  cross- 
town  busing  th^e. 

Angels? — ^And  what  about  the  California 
Angels?  Aren't  oooservatlvea  In  Orange 
Oounty  dedicated  enough  to  the  neighbor- 
hood conoept  to  Insist  that  they  be  caUed 
the  Anaheim  Angels? 

As  the  President  so  often  has  pointed  out, 
the  world  of  sports  can  be  a  great  soxirce  of 
Inspiration  to  guide  tis  In  our  dally  lives. 

But  if  there  are  a  few  more  franchise 
transfers  and  stadliui  switches;  there  is  a 
danger  that  we  might  want  to  redraw  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  every  neighborhood 
in  the  country. 

And  kids  might  even  get  the  idea  that 
riding  a  bus  is  fun.  At  least  It's  going  to  be 
for  all  those  New  York  fans  on  their  way  to 
East  Rutherford,  N.J. 


DR.  CARL  Vf.  BLEGEN 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
23,  1971,  the  world,  and  i>articularly  the 
university  oommtmity,  lost  a  great  man 
with  the  p«issliig  of  Dr.  Carl  W.  Blegen. 
Dr.  Blegen  was  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati's distinguished  service  professor 
emeritus. 

He  was  recognized  as  the  world's  out- 
standing authority  on  ancient  Troy  and 
as  one  of  the  top  savants  in  the  field  of 
Oreek  archaeology. 

History  has  recorded  his  many  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  classical  archeol- 
ogy, but  manldnd  also  must  see  in  him 
a  most  remarkable  figure  as  a  human  be- 
ing towering  with  the  strength  and  con- 
fidence that  make  men  great. 

His  great  wlsdcnn  in  his  chosen  field 
was  like  a  lighthouse  in  a  sea  of  dark- 


ness pointing  the  way  toward  hidden 
knowledge. 

He  was  director  of  UC's  seven  annual 
expeditions  to  the  Asia  Minor  site  of 
Troy.  His  findings  included  a  complete 
new  chronology  f(»-  the  many  succ^slve 
cities  there  and  were  ptAlished  in  an  11- 
volume  work. 

After  concluding  diggings  at  Troy,  he 
brought  to  light  the  palace  of  King  Nes- 
tor, also  of  Homeric  fame,  at  Pyloe, 
Greece,  and  directed  15  seasons  of  ex- 
cavations there. 

Among  findings  at  the  site  of  Troy 
were  the  oldest  written  records  uncovered 
in  Elurope  up  to  that  time  in  a  vast  store 
of  clay  tablets  covered  with  the  famous 
"Linear  B"  inscriptions  going  back  to 
about  1200  B.C. 

He  was  a  giant  in  his  chosen  field, 
possessing  the  rare  combination  of  in- 
tuition which  penetrated  the  unknown 
and  the  personal  warmth  that  endeared 
many  of  his  associates  to  him. 

He  will  be  missed  by  many  and  most 
certainly  by  students  of  archeology  the 
world  over. 

To  his  surviving  relatives,  we  extend 
our  ssrmpathy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  data  about  Dr. 
Blegen  and  the  honors  he  richly  de- 
served. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Da.  Casi.  W.  Bunxn 
DXCXXZS  axcsxvxD 

B.A.,  Augabury  College  and  University  of 
Mlnneeota. 

Docrtorate,  Yale  University. 

M.A.  (hon.)  Yale  University. 

Ph.D.  (hon.)  University  of  Saloolka. 
Greece,  and  Univeraity  of  Oslo,  Norw»y. 

Doctor  of  Letters,  Oxford  University,  Cam- 
bridge University,  England,  and  Unlventty  of 
Athens,  Greece. 

Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  frocn  Hebrew 
Union  College,  Jeruaal«n,  Israel. 

Doctor  of  Laws  from  UC. 

AWAKOS  AND    ITTOATJI 

The  Roea  F.  and  Samuel  B.  Sachs  award 
from  the  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts, 
1952  and  1957. 

The  gold  medal  from  the  Archeological  In- 
stitute of  America,  1965. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  1966. 

A  gold  medal  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1969. 

The  Wilbur  Lucius  Cross  Medal  of  Yale's 
Graduate  School  Association  in  1967. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  ALL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
one who  has  been  to  a  hospital  lately 
knows  that  being  sick  is  growing  more 
and  more  expensive.  Hospital  rates,  now 
running  at  an  average  of  $100  a  day,  but 
some  projections  place  the  cost  at  $1,000 
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a  day  In  Just  10  years.  Clearly,  we  are 
facing  a  health  crisis. 

Although  many  individuals  are  cov- 
ered by  private  health  insurance  agen- 
cies or  through  their  employmoit,  many 
are  not.  And  even  the  private  insurance 
companies  do  not  meet  the  demands  of 
their  ciistomers.  Soiator  Edwakd  M. 
Kknnxdt's  subcommittee  looking  into 
varioiis  national  health  insurance  pro- 
posals has  heard  of  many  cases  where 
family  savings,  of  both  the  insured  and 
the  uninsured,  were  wiped  out  because  of 
extensive  medical  care. 

In  today's  New  York  Times,  Richard 
D.  Lyons  details  what  the  newspaper 
calls  the  "Dilemma  in  Health  Care:  Ris- 
ing Cost  and  Demand."  Inflation,  the 
article  says,  has  hit  the  medical  indus- 
try as  it  has  others  with  a  in  cost  rise 
of  30  percent  in  the  last  4  years.  Duplica- 
tion of  services,  more  sophisticated  ad- 
vances, and  a  higher  population  has 
contributed  to  the  rising  costs. 

Mr.  Lyons'  article  notes  that  some  hos- 
pitals are  consolidating  their  services  to 
avoid  some  of  the  wasteful  duplication. 
And  the  need  for  preventive  care  rather 
than  hospital  care  will  also  lower  costs. 
The  patient  population  in  Philadelphia's 
State  Hospital,  for  example,  dropped 
from  6,400  to  under  3,000  once  the  area 
estabUshed  the  West  Philadelphia  Men- 
tal Health  Consortium,  a  group  of 
clinics. 

The  demand  for  excellent  health  care 
for  all  has  never  been  louder  or  more 
eloquent.  Health  should  not  be  a  luxury 
reserved  for  the  rich,  left  to  the  whim 
of  circumstances.  Nor  should  anyone  be 
denied  entrance  to  a  hospital  because  he 
or  she  cannot  afford  io  pay  the  bill  for 
the  care  required.  Health,  for  the  body 
and  the  mind,  should  be  a  part  of  our 
birthright.  At  this  time,  I  am  inserting 
the  article  from  the  Monday  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  because  I  believe  it 
outlines  some  of  the  problems  facing  us 
which  must  be  dealt  with  in  establish- 
ing a  system  of  adequate  medical  care 
in  a  natl(»ial  health  Insurance  program: 
Dn.SMMA  m  Hkalth  Cask:  Risino  Cost  and 
Dkmaito 
(By  RlchaM  D.  Lyons) 

Washington.  September  12.— A  decade  ago, 
one  medical  group  In  Manhattan  charged  $35 
for  a  basic  physical  checkup;  today  it  charges 
•<J6.  In  those  same  years  the  going  rate  for 
an  appendectomy  in  New  York  rose  from 
•485  to  $1,175  and  the  cost  of  an  average  hos- 
pital stay,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  rose 
from  $265  to  $785. 

Indeed,  Americans  are  spending  money  on 
health  care  as  if  there  were  no  tomorrow. 

And  while  almost  everyone  Is  complaining 
about  spirallng  health  oare  costs,  most  of  the 
same  people — rich  and  middle  class  as  well 
as  poor.  Insurers  and  providers  as  well  as  con- 
sumers—are  also  demanding  more  and  better 
health  care  no  matter  what  It  costs. 

The  statistics  for  medical  costs,  at  a  time 
when  accumulated  inflation  has  swollen 
most  economic  Indications,  are  staggering. 
This  year  Americans — through  their  own 
pocketbooks,  their  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments,  and  their  health  insurance 
companies — will  spend  almost  $80-bUlion  for 
such  things  as  15  million  operations,  two  bil- 
lion prescriptions  and  the  salaries  of  the  Ave 
million  people  who  provide  health  care. 

One  conservative  Federal  estimate  sets  the 
nation's  total  health  bUl  by  1980  at  $166- 
bllllon,  which  would'  be  8  per  cent  of  the 
gross  national  product  and  over  Ave  times 
the  peak  anniial  coat  of  the  Vietnam  war. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I  think  medical  cku«  is  going  to  be  the 
Vietnam  of  the  nlneteMi -seventies — billions 
and  blUlons  of  dollars  going  into  a  quag- 
mire," says  Dr.  Frederic  Bass,  a  health  plan- 
ner at   the   UnlvMvlty  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  this  era  of  Inflation,  no  other  item  on 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  so  fast 
over  the  last  decade  as  health  costs.  In  the 
last  four  years  alone,  they  have  climbed  30 
per  cent. 

Hospital  rates  have  risen  flve-fold.  Today 
they  are  hovering  at  about  $100  a  day,  an  un- 
thinkable sum  a  decade  ago.  But  a  decade 
from  now,  according  to  some  projections, 
hospitals  may  be  charging  $1,000  a  (lay.  At 
one  Boston  hospital,  a  t>ed  In  the  Intensive 
care  unit  iot  respiratory  diseases  now  costs 
$425.75  day. 

Such  statistics  provide  only  a  partial  pic- 
ture, however,  Behind  them,  there  is  a  long 
period  of  dramatic  progress  In  medical  tech- 
nology and.  along  with  it,  an  unquantlflable 
but  almost  tangible  rise  in  public  expecta- 
tions. And  at  the  conjunction  of  all  these 
factors  are  two  fundamental  questions: 

If,  theoretically,  good  health  care  is  now 
possible  for  everyone,  then  how  can  the  na- 
tion rationally  allow  anyone  to  go  without  it? 
But,  if,  practically,  the  cost  of  good  health 
care  continues  to  rise  so  steeply,  then  how 
can  the  nation  maintain  even  its  pnesent 
standards  for  long  without  going  bankrupt? 

Personal  "horror  stories"  of  the  financial 
and  emotional  costs  of  illness  are  seemingly 
endless:  A  New  York  couple  is  financially 
ruined  by  the  medical  costs  of  a  son  para- 
lyzed by  a  football  injury;  an  elderly  black 
couple  In  Mississippi  spend  one-third  of  thetr 
meager  Social  Security  ch^k  on  medicine; 
a  Callfomlan  undergoes  a  kidney  transplant 
to  save  his  life,  yet  does  not  have  the  f\inds 
to  buy  the  drugps  to  keep  It  viable. 

Ranging  from  Robert  Ball,  the  director  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  to  Paul 
Stark,  the  head  of  a  defunct  Federal  health 
center  in  Prestonburg,  Ky.,  many  medical 
administrators  feel  that  the  country  is  either 
spending  too  much  money  on  health  care  or 
Is  not  getting  its  money's  worth. 

SKASONS    FOB    THZ    INCRXASE 

The  reasons  for  this  surge  In  spending 
Include : 

Inflation,  which  accounts  for  half  the 
recent  rise  in  health  costs. 

More  Americans,  20  million  more  In  the 
last  10  years. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid,  which  accelerated 
the  demand  for  services  and  helped  to  drive 
up  their  prices. 

A  philosophical  shift  to  the  now  general 
opinion  that  health  care  is  a  right  of  every 
American,  not  Just  a  privilege  of  birth  or 
money. 

More  sophisticated  medical  techniques, 
such  as  open-heart  surgery,  that  lead  to 
better  medical  care  but  at  greater  cost. 

Unionization  of  hospital  workers,  which 
gives  higher  salaries  and  more  costly  fringe 
benefits  to  a  group  that  has  been  among  the 
lowest  paid  in  the  nation  for  decades. 

There  are  other  reasons,  but  they  are  much 
harder  to  document  with  numbers.  Critics 
of  the  national  health  care  system — many 
call  it  a  nonsystem — say  it  has  and  is  creat- 
ing vast  inequities.  For  example,  in  New 
York  City  it  is  at  times  almost  Impossible  to 
find  a  hospital  bed,  that  half  the  beds  in 
San  Francisco  hospitals  are  empty  and  more 
hospitals  are  opening  there. 

The  critics  hold  that  there  are  vast  InefD- 
olencles  In  the  prescription  of  drugs,  the 
payment  for  health  insurance  and  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  both  hospitals  and  doctors. 
For  example,  a  favorite  remark  of  Senator 
Kennedy,  the  Massachusetts  Democrat  who 
Is  the  chief  Congressional  critic  of  the  health 
oare  system,  is  that  there  are  more  neuro- 
surgeons in  his  home  state  than  there  are  in 
the  British  Isles,  which  have  10  times  the 
popvilatlon. 

Another  trouble  is  that  the  flood  of  new 
money  into  health  oare  has  not  been  matched 
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by  an  Increase  In  efficiency.  In  fact.  It  aeama 
to  have  iMsted  In  reverse  In  some  permutation 
of  Parkinson's  law. 

"It  costs  more  and  more  all  the  time  to 
stand  still,"  says  John  O.  Veneman,  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  Veneman  and  other  Nixon  Administra- 
tion officials  were  appalled  by  health  costs 
when  they  took  office,  but  Federal  expenses 
have  continued  to  shoot  up  despite  their 
efforts. 

Where  does  all  the  money  go?  Principally 
to  hospitals,  doctors,  drugs,  medical  appli- 
ances, nursing  homes  and,  as  overhead,  to 
the  health  insurance  companies  such  as  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  that  spread  the  risk 
of  becoming  111. 

PortloDs  of  the  health  care  pie  are  divided 
txmghly  this  way:  40  per  cent  for  hospital 
care;  30  per  cent  for  doctors'  services;  lo 
per  cent  for  drugs;  6  per  cent  for  dentists' 
services,  and  4  per  cent  for  nursing  home 
expenaes.  The  remaining  20  per  oent  is  di- 
vided among  such  Items  as  medical  reeetuxdi, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  administra- 
tion. 

Nearly  every  critic  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem believes  Americans  are  spending  too 
much  money  on  drugs.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Sim- 
mons, chief  drug  officer  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  estimates  that  "Amer- 
icans spend  half  a  mllUon  dollars  a  year  on 
drugs  for  which  there  Is  no  valid  proof  of 
efficacy." 

Just  recenUy  the  FJ3-A.  succeeded  In  re- 
moving from  public  sale  a  drug  named 
Panalba  after  a  legal  battle  that  ran  on  for 
years.  During  that  time  ooDsiuners  were 
spending  $30-mllllon  a  year  on  the  product, 
even  though  Federal  Judges  as  well  as  Federal 
scientistB  had  tovmA  it  to  be  ineffective. 

HiOH  Ditro  paoirrs 

While  drug  prices  have  not  risen  dra- 
matically, the  pharmaceutical  industry  reaps 
the  highest  profits  In  terms  of  return  on 
Investment — 20  per  cent — of  any  large  seg- 
ment of  American  Industry.  Congressional 
Investigations  have  revealed  huge  profits  in 
some  specific  drugs — of  over  1,000  per  oent 
In  isolated  cases — yet  drug  companies  have 
Bucceasfully  turned  back  most  attempts  to 
reduce  prices. 

Another  factor  is  doctors'  fees.  "You  cant 
reform  the  health  care  system  unless  you 
delve  Into  the  pocketbooks  of  doctors,"  says 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Ellers,  director  of  the  Leonard 
Davis  Institute  of  Health  Economics.  He 
notes  that  one  medical  group  recently  hired 
a  surgeon  for  a  salary  of  $85,000  a  year  "pliu 
bonuses." 

Doctors,  the  most  highly  paid  professionals 
In  the  country,  earn  a  median  inocMne  of 
$40,000  a  year — after  expenaes  but  before 
taxes — according  to  our  calculation.  Only 
one  per  cent  of  Americans  earn  as  much  as 
this.  Federal  economists  .estimate  that  doc- 
tors' fees  are  almost  70  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  In  the  late  nlneteen-flnies,  a  rise 
almost  double  that  of  the  consumer  price 
Index. 

Yet  doctors  have  their  own  economic  prob- 
lem. Premium  rates  for  medical  malpractice 
insiutmce,  for  example,  have  been  soaring. 
One  New  York  surgeon  said  he  paid  an  an- 
nual premium  of  $50  when  he  started  prac- 
tice In  1060.  He  expects  that  next  year's  pre- 
mium will  be  $5,050,  a  hundred  times  as 
much.  This  expense  he  passes  along  to  the 
consumer  In  the  form  of  higher  fees. 

"HAVB  TO  POT  TH»  OUNCH  ON" 

Deqjite  all  the  ocMnplalnts  about  drug  costs 
and  doctors'  fees,  most  of  the  grumbling  over 
the  rise  In  health  coats  has  been  dlracted  at 
bospltals.  For  hospitals  have  been  getting  the 
lion's  share  of  health  ezpensea. 

The  most  common  criticism  has  been  that 
the  hospitals  have  never  had  the  Incentives 
needed  for  them  to  effect  economies,  m 
addition,  most  boq>ltal>  are  controlled  by 
docton  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  modem 
management  praotloes  that  mlgbt  curb  costs. 
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"Hospitals  are  the  proUems,  but  Blue 
Cross  hasn't  pushed  them  hard  enough," 
says  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Denenberg,  the  new 
Peimsylvanla  insurance  commissioner.  "You 
have  to  put  the  crunch  on  scaneone  If  you're 
going  to  control  medical  costs." 

In  a  rare  effort  to  force  economies,  the 
insurance  commissioner  rejected  a  $73-mU- 
llon  premium  rate  Increase  request  from 
Blue  Cross  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  which 
has  been  awarded  aa  annua]  increase  for  the 
last  quarter  century.  He  wants  to  retain 
Blue  Cross,  but  force  it  in  turn  to  force 
hospitals  to  effect  economies. 

Dr.  Denenberg,  one  of  the  new  breed  of 
reformers  in  the  health  care  field  and  a  friend 
of  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate,  also 
accuses  the  other  private  Insurance  compa- 
nies of  "Just  shoveling  money  back  and 
forth — they  have  not  paid  attention  to  cost 
and  quality  controls." 

The  Pennsylvanlan  is  one  of  20  new  state 
Insurance  commissioners  who  have  taken  of- 
fice In  the  last  year.  Many  of  them  are  deter- 
mined to  force  economies  in  health  costs. 
Others  Include  Kenneth  Deshetler,  Ohio's 
Director  of  Insurance,  and  John  F.  CLeary, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  rate-setting 
commission. 

Mr.  O'Leary  wants  state  and  Federal  agen- 
cies to  Intervene  to  force  down  hospital  costs 
and  some  states.  Including  New  York,  Mary- 
land. California  and  Pennsylvania,  are  con- 
sidering the  creation  of  hospital  rate  setting 
commissions  similar  to  those  that  regulate 
transportation,  electric  and  gas  rates. 

Gordon  ChBise.  head  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Services  Administration,  accuses  hos- 
pital leaders  of  using  "quality  of  care"  to 
"obscure  inefficiency,  obsolescence  and  tradi- 
tional ways  of  op>eratlng  which  will  not  stand 
close  scrutiny." 

Three-quarters  of  all  hospital  bills  are  paid 
through  Blue  Cross,  which  was  specifically 
created  to  perform  the  task.  Yet  Blue  Cross 
has  gone  almost  unregulated.  Congresslor.al 
Investigators  found  recently  that  some  loca! 
plans  were  paying  the  country  club  dues  of 
Blue  Cross  executives.  whUe  others  were  pay- 
ing for  executives'  vacations  In  Hawaii. 

The  national  president  of  Blue  Cross,  Wal- 
ter J.  McNerney  of  Chicago,  conceded  that 
the  hospital  Insurance  plan  "has  not  done 
everything  as  well  as  It  should"  to  hold  down 
hospital  rates.  "We  have  not  been  sufficiently 
self-critical  and  Innovative,"  he  adds. 

How  could  hospital  costs  be  brought  down? 
The  Good  Samaritan  Health  Service  In  Phoe- 
nix found  a  way  by  amalgamating  a  group  of 
10  hospitals,  thus  doing  away  with  dupli- 
cating services  and  overhead.  The  group 
saved  $90,000  last  year  by  buying  all  its  In- 
surance as  a  package.  Common  laundry  serv- 
ices and  the  standardization  of  linens  and 
uniforms  all  would  help,  but  relatively  few 
groups  of  hospitals  have  done  this. 

Costs  could  also  be  constrained  by  clusters 
of  hospitals  If  Individual  institutions  were 
assigned  specific  tasks,  such  as  delivering 
babies  and  performing  open-heart  surgery, 
rather  than  each  offering  a  full  range  of 
services. 

Keeping  people  out  of  the  hospital  Is  uni- 
formly acknowledged  sis  the  most  effective 
method  of  holding  down  costs. 

The  patient  population  of  Philadelphia 
State  Hospital  dropped  from  6,400  to  under 
3,000  in  recent  years,  aided  by  the  creation 
of  the  West  Philadelphia  Mental  Health  Con- 
sortium, a  group  of  nine  community  mental 
health  clinics. 

Dr.  Robert  Leopold,  the  consortium's  di- 
rector, says  that  while  costs  per  patient  are 
$6  a  day  at  the  health  centers,  they  are  $15 
a  day  in  the  state  hospital.  The  Philadelphia 
program,  one  of  only  a  few  In  the  nation, 
"shows  that  psychiatric  patients  can  be 
treated  near  their  homes  outside  the  hospi- 
tal and  at  far  less  cost,"  Dr.  Leopold  says. 

Large  cost  savings  from  Pre-Pald  Group 
Plans  also  are  possible  through  the  opera- 
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tlons  of  what  are  luiown  as  prepaid  group 
plans,  of  which  the  most  familiar  are  the 
Kaiser  foundation  groups  of  California,  Ore- 
gon, Hawaii,  Colorado  and  Ohio. 

By  stressing  preventive  medicine,  that  is, 
treating  potentially  serious  medical  condi- 
tions before  they  can  grow  Into  costly  dis- 
eases, persons  enrolled  in  the  Kaiser  groups 
spend  less  than  half  as  many  days  In  hospi- 
tals as  other  Americans.  Premiums  for 
Kaiser  care  are  also  less  than  comparable  in- 
surance plans,  while  the  annual  increase  In 
premium  rates  has  been  leas  than  elsewhere. 

The  money-saving  potential  of  providing 
preventive  services,  such  as  periodic  ph3rBlcals 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Group  Health 
Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound  In  Seattle,  which 
was  started  in  1947  and  now  provides  health 
care  for  140,000  people. 

Last  year  the  group  health  cooperative 
spent  only  $37  per  member  on  hospitaliza- 
tion. This  compares  with  $112  for  the  average 
American.  Yet  almost  the  same  amount  of 
money  was  spent  for  both  groups  for  physi- 
cians' fees  and  outpatient  services  such  as 
laboratory  tests  and  X-rays.  The  lesson  would 
seem  to  be  that  preventive  medicine,  proper- 
ly run,  can  substantially  reduce  costly  hospi- 
talization. 

A  Federal  takeover  of  health  delivery  sys- 
tems, as  occurred  in  Britain,  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  some  groups  here.  But  at  least  two 
experiments  with  Federal  funding  In  this 
country  have  indicated  that  it  is  little  better 
economically  than  the  system  it  Is  meant  to 
replace. 

In  Prestonburg.  Ky.,  one  such  project  was 
canceled  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity after  investigators  found  It  to  •  •  • 
services  but  also  "totally  corrupt."  More  than 
half  of  the  $4-mlllion  spent  on  the  project 
went  for  the  salaries  of  courthouse  cronies 
and  overhead  expenses. 

Another  Federal  funded  project,  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Health  Center  In  the  Bronx, 
spends  $75  per  pxatlent  visit,  far  more  than 
it  would  cost  to  treat  a  person  in  a  doctor's 
office. 

MAINTENANCE   GROUPS 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  spending  S45- 
mlllion  on  what  might  be  one  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  health  cost  problem — the  health 
maintenance  organization.  The  H.M.O.,  as  it 
Is  known,  has  been  praised  by  the  President 
as  the  prime  new  method  of  organizing 
health  care  delivery  for  quality  and  economy. 

H.M.O.'s,  a  few  of  which  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, use  groups  of  doctors  and  facilities  to 
treat  the  health  needs  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons living  In  specific  areas.  In  his  health 
message  of  last  February,  Mr.  Nixon  also  pro- 
posed a  $300-mllllcn  loan  guarantee  program 
to  start  dozens  of  H.M.O.'s.  If  the  Admin- 
istration has  Its  wish,  80  per  cent  of  all 
Americans  will  be  enrolled  in  H.M.O.'s  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

This  percentage  Is  viewed  as  wildly  opti- 
mistic even  by  those  health  care  experts 
who  say  that  reform  of  the  system  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  bring  better  medical 
care  to  more  people  at  less  cost. 

One  of  the  new  breed  of  reformers  who 
are  leading  the  attack  against  wasteful  and 
Inept  practices  In  the  health  care  field  Is  Dr. 
Denenberg  of  Pennsylvania,  who  Is  a  friend 
of  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate.  Dr. 
Denenberg  Is  the  type  of  free  wheeling  chal- 
lenger of  the  medical  establishment  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  critic,  makes  Mr.  Nader  "look 
like  Louis  the  Fourteenth." 

"The  health  delivery  system  is  so  full  of 
glaring  inefficiencies  and  abuses  that  it  Is 
easy  to  give  up  in  desoair,"  says  Dr.  Denen- 
berg. "For  example,  the  providers  of  health 
care  saddle  the  public  with  unnecessary,  un- 
derutilized and  duplicated  services  which  not 
only  produce  astronomical  costs,  but  also 
often  deliver  low  quality  care." 

The  complaints  come  from  within  the 
medical  establishment  as  well.  Dr.  Edwin  L. 
Crosby,  president  of  the  .American  Hospital 
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Association,  says  the  nation  has  too  many 
hospital  beds.  And  one  of  the  truisms  of 
medical  practice  holds  that  too  many  opera- 
tions are  being  performed  on  too  many 
people. 

The  results,  according  to  Dr.  Murray  Hun- 
ter, medical  director  of  a  clinic  in  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.,  is  that  "for  a  dollar  today  we're 
getting  50  cents  worth  of  health  care — if  it 
were  done  right  we'd  get  80  cents  worth." 

Another  problem  is  that  merely  increasing 
the  money  spent  en  health  care  does  not  nec- 
essarily lead  to  better-quality  care.  A  Dr. 
Donald  Harrington,  director  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Medical  Foundation  in  Stockton, 
Calif.,  puts  it:  "An  open  checkbook  often 
leads  to  bad  work." 

Yet  some  doctors  seem  to  be  benefiting 
by  such  an  approach.  Dr.  Lowell  E.  Bellln. 
New  York  City's  first  deputy  health  re- 
sources commissioner,  says:  "If  after  two 
years  in  private  practice  a  doctor  isn't  clear- 
ing $35,000  a  year,  you  should  strap  an  elec- 
troencephalograph to  his  brain  to  find  out 
why." 

SUMMARY    BILL    LISTS    THE   CHARGES    FOR   A    TERMINAL 
CANCER    PATIENT    IN    A    NEW    YORK    HOSPITAL 


Oescnplmr  ot  chacjes 


Elue  Cfot: 
Of  o'lhtr 
Total     insurance      Patients 
charges      coverage      chaises 


47  days  »t  JUS .  $5,311.00 

63  days  »t  J121 7,623.00 

Room  and  board 12,934,00 

Laboratory 2,177.40 

X-ray 852.00 

Pharmacy 800.80 

Medical  and  surglcil  juppiy.  431.  55 

Inhalation  therapy  20,00 

Cardiogram 35.00 

X-ray  therapy 1,085.00 

Phone 20.78 

Total  charges iB,338.  53 


{4.620.10 

5, 209. 90 

9, 830.  00 

2. 062. 90 

852.00 

653.80 

405.  55 

10.00 

35.00 


K90.90 

2.413.10 

3.104.00 

114.50 

147  00 
8.W 

10.00 


085.0 
20.78 


14.223.50      4,115.0 


THE  RUSH  TO  RED  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it 
is  true  that  words  are  one  thing  and  ac- 
tion another,  and  that  many  political 
figures  do  not  consider  it  necessary  that 
the  two  coincide,  words  and  diplomatic 
gestures  have  a  tremendous  effect  of 
their  own.  The  President's  proposed  trip 
to  the  court  of  Oriental  despot  Mao  Tse- 
tLmg  and  the  abandonment  of  our  long- 
standing policy  of  opposing  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations, 
has  had  the  same  effect  on  foreign  na- 
tions as  the  starter's  gim  has  on  Olympic 
sprinters.  The  race  to  embrace  Mao  and 
Chou  is  on. 

Actually  the  administration  has  been 
making  overtures  toward  the  Chinese 
Communists  for  more  than  2  years.  In 
July  1969  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  certain  restrictions  on 
travel  to  Red  China  were  being  lifted. 
This  was  followed  by  the  lifting  of  trade 
restrictions,  approaches  to  Peking 
through  third  nations,  and  beginning  to 
refer  to  Red  China  as  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  in  official  announce- 
ments. These  clear  signs  of  changing  U.S. 
policy  encouraged  countries  such  as 
Canada,  Italy,  Kuwait,  and  others  to  rec- 
ognize Peking  and  consequently  to  sever 
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their  ties  with  the  Republic  of  China. 
However,  the  announced  trip  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  changed  UJf.  policy  were 
the  final  cracks  tn  freedom's  dike  which 
loosed  the  flood. 

The  momentous  changes  In  Interna- 
tional allnements  taking  place  at  this 
time  cannot  be  reversed  by  n.S.  flat  If 
the  President's  "risk  for  peace"  does  not 
actually  Induce  the  Red  Chinese  to  be- 
come paper  tigers.  In  the  eyes  of  foreign 
nations  we  are  committed  now  to  Red 
China.  Uncertainty  about  the  determi- 
nation of  the  United  States  to  continue 
opposing  Communist  expansion,  aroused 
In  the  minds  of  many  foreign  leaders  by 
our  demonstrated  inability  to  defeat  a 
fifth-rate  power  like  North  Vietnam,  has 
been  transformed  Into  certainty  that  we 
no  longer  have  that  determination.  Na- 
tion after  nation  is  scrambling  to  get 
into  bed  with  Peking,  permanently  alter- 
ing the  diplomatic  balance  against  the 
Republic  of  Ctiina. 

For  example,  both  Great  Britain  and 
Tuitey  have  announced  that  they  will 
vote  in  favor  of  seating  Red  China  in 
the  United  Nations  and  ousting  Na- 
tionalist China  from  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Since  the  President's  visit  to  Peking 
was  announced.  Turkey  has  withdrawn 
its  ambassador  from  Taipei,  capital  of 
Nationalist  China,  and  has  sent  one  to 
Peking.  Japanese  business  firms  are  mak- 
ing a  dramatic  shift  away  from  trade 
with  Taiwan  and  toward  trade  with 
•mainland  China.  These  are  only  a  few 
instances  of  a  worldwide  trend. 

Although  the  administration  says  it 
will  fight  against  expulsion  of  National- 
ist China  from  the  United  Nations,  while 
at  the  same  time  favoring  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
assuring  its  membership  on  the  Security 
Council  by  not  opposing  It,  our  changed 
policy  has  so  stacked  the  international 
deck  at  this  point  that,  barring  complete 
reversal  of  our  present  course,  successful 
opposition  to  this  expulsion  for  more 
than  1  year  is  virtually  impossible.  In 
view  of  this  evident  fact,  and  the  un- 
wavering refusal  of  Red  China  to  nego- 
tiate diplomatic  recognition  and  UJJ.  ad- 
mission on  the  basis  of  "two  Chinas,"  it 
is  difllcult  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  our 
official  talk  about  such  a  policy.  Those 
like  Henry  Kissinger  who  have  been 
negotiating  directly  with  the  Peking  Gov- 
ernment on  this  point  must  know  that 
any  such  policy  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. Perhaps  they  think  that  holding 
out  this  illusory  hope  will  lull  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people  so  that 
mo«t  will  not  object  to  this  sellout  of 
our  ally. 

A  recent  news  report  quoted  a  Western 
European  ambassador  whose  government 
plans  to  support  Nationalist  China  in  the 
United  Nations  this  year  as  saying:  "if 
you  Americans  really  go  out  twisting 
arms,  you  may  succeed  in  keeping  Tai- 
wan in  the  United  Nations — but  I'm  not 
convinced  that  you  will." 

Neither  am  I. 
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X7NIQX7E  CONCERT  AT  J.  P.  K.  CEN'l'EK 
FOR  THE  PERPORMINO  ARTS 


HON.  NICK  GAUFIANAKIS 

or  NOBTH  CABOLtNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  GAUFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  truly  history-making  event 
which  occurred  yesterday  in  the  Concert 
Hall  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  It  was  a  unique  con- 
cert that  pointed  up  and  imderscored  one 
of  this  Nation's  greatest  musical  herit- 
ages. I  refer  to  the  contribution  to  our 
cultural  life  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  the 
United  Brethren,  or  as  the  denomination 
is  more  commonly  referred  to,  the  Mora- 
vians. These  sturdy  people  emigrated  in 
the  18th  century  from  that  area  of  Eu- 
rope which  is  modem-day  Czechoslova- 
kia, to  Pennsylvania  and  North  CaroUna. 
In  the  North  Carolina  wilderness  they 
established  three  tiny  communities  called 
Bethabara,  Bethanla,  and  Salem. 

From  Bethabara,  Bethanla,  and  Salem 
to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac — from 
Moravian  Composer  John  Frederick  Peter 
to  Leonard  Bernstein,  is  a  long,  long 
way  in  distance  and  in  time.  And  the 
road  to  America's  cultiutU  maturity  that 
found  its  apex  in  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture that  is  the  Kennedy  Center,  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  rolling  Pennsylvania 
countryside  around  Bethlehem,  and 
wound  its  way  through  the  lush,  green 
Piedmont  North  Carolina  forest  the  first 
Moravians  called  the  Wachau,  or  the 
Wachovia  Tract. 

The  friends  of  Haydn  and  Handel 
braved  a  wilderness,  and  brought  to  It 
their  unique  and  high  heritage.  They 
most  certainly  contributed  enormously 
to  our  cultural  world  today.  How  very  ap- 
propriate that  one  of  the  first  sounds  to 
echo  through  the  halls  of  our  new  na- 
tional cultural  center  was  that  of  Mo- 
ravian music — a  sound  that  echos  down 
two  centuries  of  American  life.  How  very 
appropriate  that  Simday's  concert,  en- 
titled "Dawn  of  Glory,"  was  performed 
by  faculty  musicians  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  the  Arts  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Nicholas  Harsanyi.  For  these 
men  and  women  work  and  live  in  the 
very  shadow  of  historic  Salem  Square 
where  John  Frederick  Peter  served  as 
pastor  and  produced  some  of  the  most 
lovely  and  moving  anthems  and  cham- 
ber music  pieces  of  the  18th  century. 

The  names  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  this  moment  of  history  are  le- 
gion, and  we  are  truly  grateful  for  their 
perserverence  in  bringing  this  dream  to 
reality.  But  I  should  like  to  pay  singulsu- 
tribute  to  seven  special  people  who  In- 
spired this  effort  and  kept  it  alive  during 
months  of  comprehensive  and  painstak- 
ing planning.  Those  people  are  Mrs.  Gor- 
don Hanes,  Mr.  R.  Arthur  Spaugh,  Mr.  R. 
Phillip  Hanes,  Mrs.  Paul  Kolb,  Mrs.  Ira 
Julian,  Mrs.  Claude  Strickland,  Jr.,  and 
1ST.  Roger  Hall  of  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C. 

Perhaps  Sunday's  performance  can 
best  be  summed  up  by  quoting  the  words 
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of  Peter  himself  who  200  years  ago  wrote 
a  warm  and  loving  anthem  in  praise  of 
the  Saviour's  grace.  In  his  native  Ger- 
man, Peter  wrote,  "Es  1st  ein  kostllch 
Ding" — "It  is  a  precious  thing."  "It  is," 
indeed,  "a  precious  thing." 


PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW 
COMMISSION  REPORT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  grtuited  I  insert  into  the 
CoNORCssioNAL  RzcoRo  an  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission's  report  sent  me  by  Mr.  Ro- 
land C.  Clement,  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Audubon  Society,  which  I  believe 
merits  inclusion  in  the  Conorsssional 
RicoRO  at  this  point: 

Bditokials 

liiAltCH  10,  1071. 

CoNsxsvATiON  CoLUCACTTxs :  The  following 
four  editorial  commenta  on  the  Public  Uuid 
Law  Review  Commission's  recent  report  will 
not  be  nin  in  Audubon  magazine  during 
1071. 

We  hope  this  advance  copy  of  our  drafts 
will  prove  interesting  and  helpful  in  your 
own  examinations  of  the  implications  of  the 
PLLRC  report. 

Roland  C.  CXbmxnt. 
National  Audubon  Society. 

NBW  YokK  CiTT. 

1.   ONX-THIKD  or  THX  NATION'S  LAND 

The  Congress  is  no  spontaneous  generation 
chamber.  Its  lawmaking  is  much  lees  nation- 
al policy-making  than  trouble-shooting  and 
plain  regional  privilege-seeking.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion was  given  its  commission  in  1064,  Public 
Law  88-606  simply  articulated  the  impatience 
of  the  Western  States  for  more  economic 
growth;  and  in  a  region  where  48%  of  the 
landsc^e  is  in  federal  ownership,  such 
growth  can  be  most  easily  attained  by  "maxi- 
mizing commodity  production"  on  these 
same  public  lands.  This  is  the  task  the  Com- 
mission set  Itself,  and  this  is  what  it  cheer- 
fully heard  as  "the  will  of  the  people"  during 
five  years  of  public  hearings,  a  wide  assort- 
ment of  farmed-out  research  reports,  and 
discussion  sessions  that  cost  over  a  million 
dollars  a  year  for  five  years. 

The  Commission's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations were  issued  in  June,  1070  as  a 
342-page  volume,  One-Third  of  the  Nation's 
Land.  Before  assessing  this,  however,  let  us 
look  at  another  interesting  political  vehicle 
Institutionalized  by  Congress:  the  public 
hearing.  Whatever  Its  original,  town  meeting 
Justification,  in  practice  the  public  hearing 
has  become  a  device  for  reflecting  the  views 
of  those  who  know  what  they  want.  In  our 
country,  indtistry  groups  best  know  what 
they  want,  are  well-funded,  and  well-orga- 
nized to  lobby  for  what  they  want.  More  often 
than  not.  therefore,  it  is  Industry  that  speaks 
for  the  public  at  public  hearings,  since  the 
general  public  Is  not  organized,  has  diffused 
Interests,  and  little  understanding  of  the 
political  mechanisms  for  pressing  Its  need! 
where  It  counts.  The  Boston  hearing  of 
PLLRC.  for  example,  was  dominated  by  in- 
vestment banking  Interests  who  told  the 
Commission  how  Important  It  was  to  trans- 
form  all    natural    resources    Into   economic 
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goods;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  hearing  was 
dominated  by  the  mining  Industry's  lobby- 
ists; and  timber  and  grazing  interests  who 
are  the  other  beneficiaries  of  federal  largesse 
In  public  land  poUcy,  h«ld  sway  in  most  of 
the  western  hearings. 

These  hearings  (seventeen  in  number) 
vere  also  ideal  settings  for  airing  every  local 
grudge  against  the  public  land  management 
agencies,  and  this  too  was  done.  Even  though 
the  public  lands  are  mostly  the  left-overs 
of  our  original  public  domain  set  aside  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  gutting  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes  pineries;  or  landa  that  no  one 
wanted — deserts  and  mountains,  or  tax-re- 
verted lands  whoee  slow  organic  accumula- 
tions had  been  stripped  off  in  a  few  decadee 
of  greedy  overuse — our  hold-over  "rugged  In- 
dividualism" continues  to  bridle  at  any  fed- 
eral ownership  of  land.  It  Is  symptomatic  of 
this  commodity  orientation,  for  example, 
that  economist  Milton  Friedman  still  ad- 
vocates that  the  National  Parks  should  be 
a  private  enterprise. 

Even  so.  something  quite  unforeseen  by 
the  advocates  of  turning  the  public  lands 
to  private  production  happened  while  the 
Commission  deliberated.  The  Environmental 
Awareness  Revolution  came  upon  us,  and 
the  PLLRC  probably  felt  its  impact  as  much, 
or  more,  than  anyone.  Exploitation — neces- 
sary and  appropriate.  In  moderation — became 
suspect  because  the  public  once  again  grew 
aware  of  the  abuse  that  has  characterized  so 
much  exploitation  since  the  first  public 
alarm  created  the  conservation  movement  in 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  day.  The  public  began 
demanding  that  Environmental  Qiiality 
should  at  least  be  given  equal  status  with 
Economic  Orowth.  We  are.  in  short,  in  that 
uneasy,  half -aware  state  of  wanting  our  cake 
but  wishing  to  eat  it.  too.  We  are  not  sure 
bow  to  do  this,  or  whether  It  can  be  done 
at  all,  but  we  want  to  try.  Chapter  Four  of 
the  report  is  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
potency  of  this  new  public  will,  an  Idealistic 
set  of  recommendations  to  take  care  of  the 
environment.  Unfortunately,  too  many  other 
recommendations  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
Chapter  Pour,  as  also  our  land-use  habits, 
our  statutes,  and  our  narrow  professional- 
ism. But  one  has  to  start  somewhere. 

Expensive  as  it  may  seem,  the  Commis- 
sion's review  of  our  conflicting  public  land 
laws,  overlapping  agency  responsibilities,  and 
Its  recommendations,  are  a  valuable  crystal- 
lization of  the  Nation's  problem  in  forging 
a  better  policy  for  the  future  than  has  guided 
our  past.  Sugar-coated  and  often  half-hidden 
the  problems  nevertheless  reveal  themselves 
to  a  careful  reading  of  the  report;  they  alert 
us  to  hazards  and  needs,  and  for  this  we  must 
be  thankful.  The  Commission,  history  will 
probably  conclude,  came  along  little  more 
than  two  years  too  late  to  Implement  Its 
original  concepts  of  public  land  use.  The 
task  of  redefining  needs  has  shifted  to  the 
environmentalists,  who  are  today's  more 
broadly,  more  people-oriented  conservation- 
ists of  yesteryear. 

The  oonfllots  and  problems  are  many  and 
real,  but  not  Insolvable.  We  need  a  truly  na- 
tional policy  on  land  use,  and  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  are  both  at  last  be- 
ginning to  address  this  question.  We  would 
suggest  to  them  that  an  Intelligent  policy 
will  require  contrasting  truly  national  needs 
with  thoee  expressed  by  the  regions,  i.e.,  of 
recognizing  the  existence  of  low  resource 
base  (carrying  capacity)  In  some  regions,  of 
oversaturatlon  In  others;  and  the  need  to  set 
priorities  to  bring  order  out  of  threatening 
chaos.  National  policy  requires  an  end  to  the 
piecemeal  decision-making  that  now  char- 
acterizes our  water  policy,  our  agricultural 
programs,  our  human  welfare  programs,  and 
requires  facing  the  ecosystem  integrity  ques- 
tions that  underlie  so  noany  of  our  assump- 
tions   about   the   carrying   capacity    of   the 
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planet  Itself.  When  the  Oommlsslcn  dis- 
banded on  December  23,  1070,  the  crirtain 
came  down  on  what  may  be  oooaldered  the 
first  act  In  a  new  national  drama.  The  char- 
acters have  been  introduced,  the  cues  heard. 
The  play  will  go  on,  and  one  h(^)ee  that  the 
drama  will  unfold  a  oonstruotlve  nBgaaaa. 

3.  TOWABO  A  NATIONAL  THOBK  POUCT 

Few  resources  areas  have  sparked  more 
emrotionally-charged  controveny  than  the 
NatlMi's  forests.  Since  most  of  the  national 
forests  are  in  the  West,  it  Is  understandable 
that  ova  colleagues  of  the  Blerra  Club,  baaed 
In  San  Frandsoo,  have  taken  the  lead  In 
questioning  timber  policy  and  opposing 
many  of  the  ea4>hases.  They  are  not  alone  m 
this,  however,  even  though  Congreasman 
Wayne  AspinaU,  chairman  of  the  PLLRC,  re- 
cently claimed  that  of  all  the  national  con- 
servation groups,  only  the  Sierra  Club  was 
critical  of  one-third  of  the  nation's  land. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  defendants  of 
(nirrent  timber  policy  in  both  Industry  and 
the  forest  services  have  unfortunately  often 
been  quite  paranoid  in  attempting  to  Justify 
their  stance  while  countering  what  they  con- 
sidered emotioinal  crttidsms.  Ironically,  also, 
although  the  government  servloes  have  been 
iinder  consistent  attack  from  private  enter- 
prise forestry,  they  have,  for  the  most  part, 
made  a  common  defense  against  outside 
critics.  This  la  perhaps  most  easily  explained 
by  recalling  that  almoet  all  forestry  schools 
have  been  industry-oriented.  Most  profes- 
sional foresters,  therefore,  still  think  in 
terms  of  timber  harvest  rather  than  of  forest 
ecosystems. 

The  PLLRC's  chapter  on  Timber  Resources 
refiects  this  orthodoxy  faithfully,  viz.  : 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  why  t^e  Federal 
Qovernment  became  by  far  the  country's 
leading  owner  and  manager  of  forest  lands 
and  timber,  and  regardless  of  the  relevancy 
of  these  reasons  to  today's  conditions,  the 
facts  are: 

Federally-owned  timber  is  vital  to  the  wood 
economy  of  the  country; 

Federally-owned  timber  Is  vital  to  the 
economies  of  many  communities; 

Federal  policies  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
this  timber  can  result  In  the  life  or  death 
of  firms  that  use  It. 

The  federal  Oovernnoent's  dominance  as  a 
supplier  of  timber  will  continue  in  the  future. 

This  quotation  refiects  the  distorted  phi- 
losophy which  led  Industry  and  government 
foresters  to  try  to  foist  The  Timber  Supply 
Act  of  1969  on  an  unwilling  public.  Both  pro- 
jKJsltlons  are  false  because  they  disregard 
that  "the  wood  economy"  of  the  country  Is  a 
minor  fraction  of  the  total  economy,  that 
wood  Is  Increasingly  easily  substituted  for  as 
a  building  material,  and  that  this  makes  it 
less  vital  than  Its  exploiters  have  presumed; 
because,  traditionally,  communities  and  firms 
which  have  depended  on  maximizing  net  re- 
turns from  mature  forests  have  been  left 
derelict  since  this  is  a  resoiuce  liquidation 
process;  and  because  of  what  foresters  call 
cutting  rotations.  Economic  stability  for  the 
timber  industry  and  its  associated  communi- 
ties can  come  only  from  sustained  yield  op- 
erations that  involve  sufficiently  rapid  growth 
or  extensive  enough  a  cutting  circle  to  main- 
tain a  forest-dependent  economy.  This  is 
possible  In  pulpwood  productlcm,  and  for 
timber  production  where  good  soU,  sun  and 
abundant  moisture  make  for  rapid  growth, 
and  providing  the  firms  and  the  oommunlties 
do  not  overreach  themselves.  The  PLLRC 
failed  to  see  the  conflict  between  t^e  rigor- 
ously economic  practices  it  advocated,  and 
Its  desire  to  protect  small  firms  and  timber- 
dependent  communities.  This  is  a  result  of 
confusing  the  personal  view  of  the  eoMtomy — 
Inoome  and  commodities — with  economics  as 
the  social  adenoe  of  aUooattng  scarce  re- 
•ouroee  efficiently. 

A  breach  of  fresh  Insight  was  oast  on  forest 
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policy  in  November.  In  a  critique  stimulated 
by  a  controversy  over  management  pratttlces 
in  the  Bitterroot  National  Fmest,  a  Select 
Committee  from  the  school  of  Forestry  at  the 
nnlversity  of  Montana,  Missoula,  reminded 
us  that  the  central  tenet  of  professional  for- 
estry, sustained  yield  timber  management, 
was  drawn  from  very  different  economic  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  western  Europe  over  a 
century  ago.  Because  Germany  and  France 
then  prohibited  imports,  they  had  created  a 
self-impoeed  scarcity  which  warranted  the 
application  of  the  relatively  vaan  abundant 
resoiirces  of  labor  and  capital  to  Increasing 
the  production  of  timber.  Transferred  to  this 
country,  where  land  is  cheap  relative  to  la- 
bcw  and  capital,  the  forester's  dogma  was  un- 
fortunately applied  unchanged,  and  "man- 
agement" has  unquestionin^y  been  assumed 
to  mean  timber  cutting. 

The  same  Montana  group  drew  an  impor- 
tant distinction  between  "f(xest  manage- 
ment" and  "forest  mining".  "Mining",  which 
deserves  status  as  a  technical  term,  is  aU  tim- 
ber cutting  on  sites  that  do  not  warrant  the 
ci4>ital  reinvestments  that  distinguish  "forest 
management".  In  short,  mining  Is  the  Uqul- 
dation  of  natural  surpluses  that  accrue  too 
slowly  to  repay  the  opportunity  costs  of  capi- 
tal. ITie  taking  of  such  surpluses  Is  warranted 
but  It  is  Just  Justifiable  only  under  such  con- 
ditions as  leave  the  forest  community  rtia- 
tlvely  undisturbed,  i.e.,  on  a  very  selective 
cutting  basis,  no  matter  whether  the  forest 
is  even-aged  or  not.  The  XJ&.  Fwest  Senrloe 
currently  classifies  as  "commercial  timber 
land"  all  those  areas  capable  ot  producing  39 
cu.  ft.  of  wood  per  acre  per  year.  Tills  fig- 
ure Is  probably  much  too  low.  Indeed,  we 
must  now  ask  whether  the  govKnment 
should  not  own  all  forest  lands  which  do  not 
warrant  private  management  investments.  In 
the  Northeast,  certainly,  only  state  or  federal 
ownership  can  protect  the  land  long  enough 
to  allow  it  to  recover  from  the  abuse  It  suf- 
fered these  last  300  years. 

If  we  will  accept  these  Insights  and  rede- 
sign our  national  forest  policy  accordingly, 
the  forest  will  first  be  valued  In  its  own 
right — as  the  Earth's  vegetative  coat  which 
graces  the  landscape,  provides  shade,  shelter, 
oxygen;  protects  soil,  helps  water  percolation, 
and  furnishes  the  matrix  for  a  living  com- 
munity; and,  secondly  for  the  commodities 
Its  surpluses  may  afford  a  prudent  husbandry. 
Such  a  fKJllcy  would  be  a  proper  denial  of  the 
PLLRC's  dictum  that  "as  national  reeources 
(the  public  lands)  have  little  value  unless 
their  values  are  made  available  for  the  use 
of  our  people."  It  Is  obvious  that  "use"  has  a 
narrow  connotation  here.  Forests  always  have 
ecologlc  utility;  they  may  or  may  not  have 
private  economic  value. 

3.    HOMZ   ON    TBS    BANGS 

The  only  reason  Americans  eat  more  meat 
than  other  people  is  that  they  have  plenty  of 
land.  Less  fortunate  people  cannot  afford  the 
waste  of  grains  involved  in  allowing  stock 
animals  to  process  cereals  to  meat.  We  are  the 
only  Nation  that  pays  Its  citizens  not  to 
grow  crops. 

Fed«al  agricultural  price  supports  tot 
crops,  originally  designed  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction, now  vainly  seek  to  cushion  the  Im- 
pact of  too  much  productivity.  Too  success- 
ful, they  now  make  the  problem  worse.  Re- 
cently, the  retiring  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  expressed  publicly 
what  every  student  of  American  agriculture 
has  known  for  a  long  time:  price  supports  are 
not  an  agrtcviltural  program,  but  a  fonn  of 
economic  relief  for  farmers  cau^t  In  the 
squeeae  of  technotogical  obsolescence.  The 
tragedy  is  that  most  of  the  "relleT*  goes  to 
the  wealthy  top  produoen,  and  that  Is  cost- 
ing us  $5  billion  when  we  plead  poverty  ta 
helping  the  dtlss.  education,  and  other  es- 
sential pubUc  services. 

Equally  tragic  is  the  fact  that  price  sub- 
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■IdlM,  by  encotinglng  exoesslv*  production, 
depreu  the  prloM  tamtn  get  foe  their  prod- 
ucu  and  Induce  them  to  try  to  bring  ever 
more  land  into  production,  draining  prairie 
potholes  essential  to  neeting  waterfowl,  clear- 
ing rlverbottom  vwampe,  and  Irrigating  des- 
ert«.  The  "farm  program"  is  destroying  the 
diversity  of  America. 

After  the  CItII  War.  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  buffalo  and  the  Plains  Indiana 
having  been  disposMseed.  there  began  a  great 
westward  movement  led  by  stockmen  who 
came  to  exploit  the  great  "commoua"  of  grass 
on  the  plains,  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
subdeaeru.  A  single  generation  saw  the  rise 
and  fall  of  baronies  buUt  on  free  grass  before 
homesteaders  forced  a  partitioning  of  the 
land. 

Europe's  need  for  wheat  during  World  War 
I  Induced  j*8  to  rip  open  the  grazing  lands  of 
the  High  Plains,  and  the  price  support  pro- 
grams Instituted  during  the  Oreat  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930b  ttniahed  the  conversion  to 
cropland.  The  depression  is  history  but  the 
price  supports  are  stUl  with  us.  Grazing  be- 
came confined  to  the  leas  productive  lands, 
often  with  a  small  private  holding  in  a 
favored  vaUey  dependent  upon  seasonal  graz- 
ing on  adjacent  public  land,  perhaps  In  the 
high  country  of  the  National  Forest,  or  in 
the  semldeeerts  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Small  fees  for  such  graz- 
ing were  first  Imposed  by  the  Porest  Service 
in  1906,  and  by  BLM  in  1934.  Attempts  to 
bring  these  grazing  fees  into  line  with  values 
rendered  were  beaten  down  by  western  Con- 
greaamen  until  1971  when  the  first  of  a 
graded  series  of  Increases  was  Implemented. 
The  ranching  community  has  tried  persls- 
tenOy  to  assure  Itself  statutory  rights  In  the 
public  lands  it  rents,  and  one  third  of 
the  Nation's  land  pleads  for  a  continu- 
ation of  many  of  the  prlvUeges  already  ac- 
corded the  stockman. 

The  prestigious  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  has  estimated  that  the  current 
federal  price  support  system  keeps  some  20 
million  excess  acres  In  crops — mostly  wheat — 
that  would  be  more  efficiently  used  for  graz- 
ing If  the  price  si4>port«  were  abandoned. 
Such   a  restoration  of   market   efficiency  to 

agriculture — In    wheat    and    other    crops 

would  save  some  $5  billion  In  taxes,  though 
during  the  first  few  years  the  farm  budget 
should  be  retained  to  help  farmers  make  the 
transition  via  retraining  programs,  etc., 
since  two  million  people  would  be  involved. 
Such  a  policy  shift  would  not  only  make 
American  agrlciilture  more  efficient,  but 
would  have  far-reaching  Implications  for  na- 
tional land  use  policy.  It  would  allow  our 
taxes  to  be  used  constructively  elsewhere.  It 
would  reduce  the  preas\u«  on  marginal  lands 
by  slowing  cropland  expansion.  Increased 
livestock  production  on  the  more  productive 
prairie  lands  would  lower  meat  prices  and 
make  much  public  land  grazing  uneconomic. 
th»is  leaving  these  more  fragile  lands  for 
wildlife  and  recreation.  The  current  excuses 
for  the  federal  predator  control  program 
would  vanish,  and  here  too  more  tax  savings 
would  result. 

In  the  economic  literature,  when  a  reallo- 
cation of  reaotirces  makes  everyone  better 
off.  that  nearly  Ideal  circumstance  Is  called 
a  Pareto  Optimum.  The  PLLBC  failed  to 
orient  grazing  as  part  of  the  larger  agricul- 
tural policy  problem.  It  therefore  failed  to 
see  and  propose  the  broader  program  sue- 
gestedhere. 

4.    BASO  BOCKS,  on.,  KTC. 

"Otir  standard  of  living  and  our  national 
defense  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  fuel  and  nonfuel  minerals." 
In  this  opening  sentence  to  the  chapter  on 
Mineral  Resources  In  ONE  THIRD  OP  THX 
NATION'S  LAND,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commlaalon  pinpoints  both  what  is 
wrong  with  lU  outlook  and  what  is  wrong 
with   national   policy. 
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Current  mineral  policy,  a  tangle  of  legal 
cmnpUcatlons,  is  baaed  on  three  systems  of 
ezplolAatlon:  the  original  location-patent 
system  that  allows  any  proepector-explorer 
to  establish  claims  wherever  he  may  find 
minerals,  so  long  as  he  has  obtained  a  per- 
mit to  explore,  without  paying  the  Nation 
for  the  resources  he  may  eventually  exploit. 
This  is  the  wide  open  windfall  system  instl- 
tutionaliaed  under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872. 
In  1920  a  Mineral  Leasing  system  was  super- 
Imposed  whereby  the  exploiter  pays  a  royalty 
for  the  resources  extracted  on  public  land. 
And  more  recently  a  Materials  Disposal  sys- 
tem was  added  to  regulate  the  mining  of 
gravel,  sand,  etc.  The  FLLRC  report  toys  with 
the  desirability  of  combining  these  systems 
Into  a  single  Mineral  Leasing  system,  but 
eventually  recommends  the  atattia  quo  with 
minor  modifications. 

Despite  Its  powerful  defendns,  our  na- 
tlonal  mining  policy,  most  students  agree, 
has  been  profligate  in  extraction,  use,  and 
In  Its  environmental  effects.  So,  of  course,  has 
been  the  "standard  of  living"  built  on  this 
profligate  extractive  system.  This  could  hard- 
ly be  otherwise  with  the  buUt-ln  obsolescence 
that  characterizes  industrial  production,  a 
level  of  consumption  which  Is  made  possible 
only  by  exploiting  the  whole  world  far  re- 
sources (Yi  of  our  minerals  are  Imported ).- 
and  a  price  system  that  disregards  environ- 
mental costs.  These  flaws  In  our  policy  thus 
lead  to  prematiu-e  resource  exhaustion 
(through  excessive  extraction),  to  Ineffi- 
ciency m  American  industry  (which  is  In- 
creasingly outcompeted  abroad),  and  to  a 
monstrous  pollution  problem.  Lake  Superior 
Is  being  polluted  by  the  tacomte  tailings  of 
Reserve  Mining  Company's  operations:  thou- 
sands of  streams  have  been  made  sterile  by 
coal  and  other  mine  wastes;  we  have  poi- 
soned the  air  with  sulfur  because  It  seemed 
cheaper  to  mine  It  than  to  recover  It  from 
coal  and  oil  used  as  fuels;  lead,  mercury,  oil. 
PCBs.  radioactive  wastes,  and  other  destruc- 
tive materials  have  been  spewed  around  the 
world;  and  current  solid  waste  disposal  loads 
and  methods  are  destroying  environmental 
diversity. 

If,  as  the  Commission  says,  minerals  are 
relatively  rare,  this  Is  of  course  exactly  why 
we  should  stop  wasting  them;  why  we  should 
constrain  extraction  in  order  to  make  re- 
cycling "economic":  and  why  bullt-Jn  ob- 
solescence should  be  recognized  as  the  crime 
against  human  welfare  It  truly  is.  Like  most 
resources  in  a  highly  evolved  technological 
society,  minerals  are  often  substltuUble  one 
for  the  other,  so  there  are  many  alternative 
ways  of  satisfying  real  needs.  The  bogey  of 
national  defense  Is  a  favorite  smoke  screen 
for  protecting  Inefficiency  privilege,  or  worse 
sins,  but — our  mistaken  foreign  adventures 
aside — the  more  Impyortant  a  mineral  is  to 
our  future,  the  more  we  should  hoard  It 
and  prevent  Its  use  In  unimportant  areas. 
Minerals,  unlike  trees,  are  non-renewable 
resources.  All  we  can  do  is  to  use  them 
prudently,  and  to  recycle  them. 

It  Is  In  Its  discussion  of  Mineral  Re- 
sources that  the  PLLHC's  controversial  "dom- 
inant use"  concept  becomes  most  arrogant. 
Because  minerals  are  rare,  it  says,  their  ex- 
traction must  be  given  dominance,  and  the 
mining  industry  must  be  given  free  access 
to  the  public  lands!  Economist  M  M.  Kelso 
of  the  University  of  Arizona  has  made  the 
best  comment  on  dominant  use  theory  (In  a 
new  book  by  the  Natural  Resources  Council 
of  America.  Whafs  Ahead  For  Our  Public 
Lands).  It  is.  he  writes,  unsound  economics 
because  maximum  pubUc  benefit  will  rarely 
be  achieved  by  mamaglng  an  area  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  maximum  degree  for  any 
single  use.  This  is  so  because  secondary  uses 
will  add  more  to  the  toUl  benefit  than  the 
reduced  (marginal)  productlcm  they  impoae 
on  a  dominant  use  when  a  properly  balanced 
(multiple  use)  program  Is  the  guiding  policy. 
The  PLLRC  recommends,  again  and  again, 
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that  "the  Federal  government  should  rely  on 
the  private  sector  for  mineral  exploration," 
but  we  would  reverse  this  and  suggest  that 
the  Public  Lands  should  be  explored  by  gov- 
ernment geologists — or  under  contracts  let 
by  the  government — and  exploitation  al- 
lowed, again  under  contract  by  private  firms, 
only  when  the  Nation  definitely  needs  the 
mineral  involved.  As  Is  true  of  the  con- 
troversial oil  shales  of  the  Colorado  Plateau, 
private  mining  companies  already  own 
enough  mineralized  lands  to  supply  a  more 
conservative  national  economy.  We  should, 
then,  abolish  the  Mining  Law  of  1872,  and 
close  all  public  lands  to  mining  except  as  a 
National  Materials  Policy  indicated  real  need, 
whereupon  private  firms  should  be  allowed 
to  bid  for  the  privilege  of  extracting  and 
selling  the  re6o\irce  In  the  open  market  after 
having  peld  appropriate  royalties. 


ADDRESS  BY  MR.  EDWARD  P.  MUR- 
PHY BEFORE  THE  OREATEK  BOS- 
TON LABOR  COUNCIL,  APL-CIO 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or  MAssACHtTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  annual  Labor  Day  break- 
fast of  the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Council. 
AFL-CIO,  held  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel  In  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1971,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Murphy, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Union  Label 
and  Service  Trades  Department,  APL- 
CIO.  gave  the  following  informative  and 
enlightening  speech  to  all  present,  which 
I  would  like  very  much  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  house : 

Addrxss  bt  Edwasd  p.  Mdrpht 
On  this  Labor  Day,  we  in  the  trade  union 
movement   face   a   more   complicated  set  of 
problems  than  we've  been  up  against  for  a 
long  time. 

We  have  an  unemployment  problem.  We 
have  an  inflation  problem.  And  now  we  have 
the  problem  of  a  "New  Economic  Policy"  that 
nobody  understands. 

All  we  can  be  sure  of,  as  George  Meany 
says.  Is  that  this  "New  Economic  Policy 
wasn't  intended  to  do  the  workingman  any 
good. 

These  complications  have  even  had  an 
effect  on  the  union  label. 

There  was  a  time,  not  many  years  ago — we 
can  all  remember  it — when  the  union  label 
was  a  trade  union  issue,  pure  and  simple. 

A  good  union  man  not  only  worked  union, 
he  bought  union. 

The  union  label  was  the  difference  between 
goods  that  were  made  In  an  organized  shop, 
under  union  conditions,  and  goods  turned 
out  by  unorganized  workers  under  non-union 
conditions. 

That's  still  the  Issue — but  It's  not  simple 
any  more. 

It's  not  Just  a  trade  union  issue;  It's  a  na- 
tional Issue.  And  it's  getting  more  serious. 

We  still  have  batUes  to  win  against  the 
goods  produced  in  America  by  non-union 
and  anti-union  companies — by  the  runaway 
shops  and  the  union-busters. 

We  still  have,  and  we  will  always  have,  our 
unfair  lists,  our  "Don't  Patronize"  lists,  both 
local  and  national. 

We're  still  a  long  way  from  winning  all 
those  battles;  and  of  course,  there  will  al- 
ways be  new  ones.  Yet  on  this  Labor  Day.  in 
this  very  complicated  year  of  1971.  we  find 
ourselves  wishing  that  these  were  the  only 
battles  we  faced.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
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Is,  they  are  the  least  of  our  problems.  And 
I  say  that  In  the  full  knowledge  that  they 
are  very  Important  to  us  all. 

These  domestic  battles  are  overshadowed 
today  by  a  world  struggle — a  struggle  tliat 
Involves  the  Job  security  of  every  wage-earn- 
er In  America,  organized  and  unorganized. 
It  is  a  struggle  to  determine  whether  the 
goods  America  needs  will  be  produced  in 
America  by  American  workers.  And  the  out- 
come will  decide  whether  the  average  Ameri- 
can will  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  the  goods 
ho  needs. 

If  you  think  I  am  exaggerating,  let  me 
give  you  a  few  facta.  Do  you  know  that  more 
than  a  third  of  all  the  shoes  sold  in  the 
United  States  are  made  In  countries  where 
shoe  workers  earn  50*  an  hour  or  less?  Many 
come  from  countries  like  Korea  or  Nationalist 
China,  where  the  pay  is  11*  an  hour. 

Those  shoes  are  only  part — a  small 
part — of  a  flood  of  Imports  amounting  to  48 
billion  dollars  a  ^ar.  Not  millions — ^billions. 

Do  you  know  that  when  It  comes  to  con- 
sumer goods — household  appliances  and  all 
the  rest — you  can  really  "be  sure  If  It's  West- 
Inghouse"?  What  you  can  be  sure  of  Is  that 
it  wasn't  made  in  America.  The  nation's  sec- 
ond biggest  electrical  manufacturing  com- 
pany no  longer  makes  any  of  Its  consumer 
products  in  the  U.S.A. 

I  dont  mean  to  single  out  Westlnghouse. 
It  is  Just  doing  what  It  always  does — fol- 
lowing the  pattern  set  by  General  Electric. 
Brand  names  don't  mean  anything  smy  more. 
They  don't  mean  anything  because  American 
companies  have  invested  their  profits  over- 
seas, setting  up  factories  to  make  goods  for 
the  American  market. 

Do  you  know  by  next  year  there  wont  be  a 
single  radio  set  made  In  this  country?  Do 
you  know  only  a  handful  of  TV  sets  are  made 
here  now?  The  rest  are  produced  in  foreign 
countries  but  selling  under  the  familiar 
American  trade  names. 

Or  look  at  the  auto  Industry.  We  all  know 
where  Volkswagens  are  made.  There's  no 
secret  about  that.  And  the  same  goes  for 
Toyotas  and  Datsuns.  But  wait.  General 
Motors  sells  a  car  called  the  Opel.  Bulck 
dealers  handle  it.  It's  Just  as  German  as  the 
VW.  Chrysler  has  a  new  little  car  called  the 
Cricket.  You  must  have  seen  the  ads — and 
heard  the  song — on  television.  The  ads  say 
"Chryslar  designed.  Chrysler  engineered." 
That's  not  what  the  ads  say  In  England.  In 
England  the  same  car  is  called  a  Hlllman. 
That's  where  It's  made — In  the  HiUman  fac- 
tory. When  they  bring  It  over  here  they 
put  a  different  nameplate  on  It. 

Chrysler  has  another  car  called  the  Colt. 
That  one's  made  in  Japan.  And  what  about 
the  Pinto?  Sure,  it's  a  Pord.  But  so  far.  the 
engines  are  made  in  the  Ford  plant  in  Eng- 
land. To  be  fair  about  it,  Pord  Is  building  a 
Pinto  engine  plant  in  this  country.  My  guess 
L5  that  Mr.  Ford  thinks  that  Americans  are 
getting  sick  of  all  the  Imports:  he  wants  to 
be  ready  with  an  all-Amerlcan  entry  In  the 
small  car  field. 

But  Ford  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Big  Three.  Genera!  Motors  and  Chrysler,  all 
have  .solid  connections  with  Japanese  car 
manufacturers.  It's  still  possible  that  In  a  few 
years  all  our  cars  may  be  the  way  so  many 
other  products  are  right  now — an  American 
name  on  the  front,  with  Japanese  works 
underneath. 

Now  we  in  the  Union  Label  and  Service 
Trades  Department  don't  make  policy  for  the 
AFL-CIO  We  know  that  foreign  trade  is  a 
complicated  affair.  We  know  that  our  country 
has  to  buy  and  sell  g;oods  in  the  world  mar- 
ket. And  we  will  leave  it  to  our  own  experts. 
our  own  trade  union  economists,  to  figure 
out  how  this  can  be  done  on  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable basis.  But  we  also  know  something 
else.  We  know  that  the  kind  of  foreign  trade 
that's  taking  place  today  Is  not  fair  and 
reasonable.  We  know  it  Is  taking  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  away  from  American  work- 
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era — from  American  union  members — and 
shipping  them  overseas. 

You  people  here  in  New  England  don't  need 
to  hear  this  from  me.  You  were  among  the 
first  to  be  hurt  and  you  are  among  the  hard- 
est hit. 

You  know  what  happened  to  your  textile 
mills  and  your  shoe  factories — as  though  the 
anti-union  south  hadn't  hurt  enough.  You 
know  about  watches  and  electrical  goods,  and 
all  the  rest.  And  you  know  that  adjustment 
assistance,  as  they  call  it,  is  no  substitute  for 
a  Job. 

Speaking  of  substitutes,  now  w^e  have  an- 
other one — the  10 '"J  surtax.  There's  an  old 
expression  that  fits  it — too  little  and  too  late. 

And  so  we  say  this:  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there's  only  one  sensible  course  for 
American  trade  unionists  to  take — Buy  Amer- 
ican. 

And  there  Is  only  cne  way,  in  these  times, 
to  be  sure  of  buying  American — and  that  Is 
to  buy  union,  by  demanding  the  union  label. 
It's  not  enough  for  a  product  to  carry  a 
familiar  American  name,  or  a  brand  that  is 
a  household  word.  You  can't  be  sure  unless 
it  carries  an  American  label — a  union  label. 
This  is  the  message  we  must  spread  among 
our  members,  and  among  their  wives  and 
children — the  40  million  or  more  consumers 
who  belong  to  AFL-CIO  families.  And  we 
must  spread  it  among  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, among  the  professional  people,  the  self- 
employed  and  all  the  rest,  who  aren't  union 
members.  Because  today,  it  is  their  struggle 
as  much  as  ours.  We  say  to  everyone  who 
works  In  America,  everyone  who  depends 
upon  American  wages:  Help  our  country,  help 
yourself  in  these  troubled  times:  buy  urUon 
and  you  will  re-bulld  America! 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  BY  WIL- 
LIAM E.  FRENZEL,  FOR  U.S.  CON- 
GRESS VOLUNTEER  COMMITTEE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
two  committees  of  this  House  will  proba- 
bly begin  markup  sessions  on  election  re- 
form bills.  An  important  question  before 
each  committee  is  that  of  possible  re- 
strictions on  campaign  spending. 

Like  all  Members,  I  have  previously 
certified  my  personal  expenditures  per 
the  Federal  law.  At  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  insert,  in  addition,  the 
financial  statement  made  by  my  volim- 
teer  committee  and  filed,  per  Miimesota 
law,  with  the  Minnesota  secretary  of 
state: 
State  of  Minnesota,  Depaktment  ot  State 

I,  Arlen  I.  Erdahl,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  do  hereby  certify  that  I 
have  compared  the  annexed  copy  with  record 
of  the  original  filing  In  my  office  of  Financial 
Statement  by  William  E.  Frenzel.  for  United 
States  Congress  Volunteer  Committee,  dated 
December  3.  1970.  €Uid  that  said  copy  is  a  true 
and  correct  transcript  of  said  filing  and  of  the 
whole  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  Oreat  Seal  of  the 
State,  at  the  Capitol  In  St.  Paul,  this  8th 
day  of  September  A.D.  1971. 

AatAN  I.  EanAHL. 
Secretary  o/  State. 

WnxiAM  E.  Frxnzci.  roa  U.S.  CoNcaxss 

V0Lt7NTZXH  CoMMrmx 

I.  John  O.  Linden,  hereby  state  that  I  am 
Treasurer  of  the  above  named  committee,  and 
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that  said  Committee  received  a  total  of  •144.- 
325.44  in  contributions  through  December  2, 
1970.  A  total  of  •144.156.21  of  said  sum  was 
expended  for  travel,  meals,  transportation, 
printing,  postage,  mailing,  advertising,  per- 
sonnel fees,  rent,  telephone,  utilities,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses  as  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned date. 

Dated:  December  3,  1970. 

John  O.  Lnmxix, 

rrc<Miirer. 


CRIME  STATISTICS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    ICASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  presidential  campaign,  John 
N.  Mitchell  was  President  Nixon's  cam- 
paign manager.  And  during  that  cam- 
paign, the  voters  were  frequently  told 
about  the  rise  In  crime  during  the 
Democratic  administrations.  Crime  was 
so  bad,  candidate  Nixon  said,  that  If 
he  were  President,  he  would  fire  Attor- 
ney General  Ramsey  Clark.  As  a  Re- 
publican, I  never  expected  Pi'esident 
Nixon  to  make  Attorney  General  Clark 
part  of  his  cabinet — even  though  Clark 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  humane 
Attorneys  General  ever  to  serve. 

But  all  this  brings  me  back  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  our  present  Attorney  General. 
It  seems  that  he  is  still  fodlowing  the 
path  of  political  expediency. 

Last  week,  an  article  by  Fred  P.  Gra- 
ham in  the  New  York  Times  detailed  how 
Mitchell's  office  has  manipulated  crime 
figures  to  make  the  administration  look 
good.  The  manipulation  is  done  through 
percentages  which  show  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  serious  crime  for  1970  up  11.3 
percent,  down  seven-tenths  of  a  percent. 
This  statistic  is  touted  as  showing  that 
although  crime  is  up.  it  is  rising  slower 
than  before.  Using  that  same  statistic, 
it  looks  like  1970  was  the  best  year,  with 
one  exception,  since  1964. 

But  looking  at  another  statistic,  the 
numerical  increase,  a  different  story  ap- 
pears. As  the  Washington  Post  noted  in 
an  editorial  In  Saturday's  paper,  1970 
wsis  also  the  year  when  numerically, 
crime  showed  the  highest  increase  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  Increase 
in  the  last  2  years  has  been  greater  than 
the  Increases  in  1965,  1966.  and  1967 
combined. 

Crime  was  an  issue  in  1968.  It  still  is. 
People  do  not  feel  safer  walking  streets 
at  night  with  a  Republican  President. 
We  need  to  lower  the  crime  rate,  but 
rhetoric  will  not  do  that.  We  need  a  sys- 
tem of  justice  free  of  court  tangles.  We 
need  a  system  of  Justice  where  police 
are  equipped  with  the  education  to  han- 
dle the  increasingly  dififlcult  job  we  ask 
them  to  perform.  We  need  a  system  of 
justice  where  the  root  causes  are  dealt 
with.  Crime  is  a  symptom  of  a  disease 
which  requires  preventive  medicine,  not 
preventive  detention.  Using  crime  fig- 
ures to  distort  the  Issue  for  expediency  is 
wrong.  For  that  reason,  I  am  Inserting 
the  New  York  Times  article  and  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  for  my 
colleagues: 
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[From  the  New  York  Ttmes,  Sept.  8,  1971] 

jifrrcKZLL  AND  Hoovn;  Focus  Ddtbu  on 

Cxna  Data 

(By  Fred  P.  Oraham) 

Washimoton,  September  7. — ^For  the  last 
yaar,  the  office  of  Attorney  Oener&l  John  N. 
Mitchell  ha»  been  rewriting  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation's  Interpretations  of  the 
nation's  crime  statistics,  which  for  four  dec- 
ades had  been  within  the  sole  control  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

As  a  result  of  the  Interpretations  placed  on 
the  crime  situation  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  public 
relations  staff.  It  has  been  made  to  appear 
that  the  P.B.I,  beileves  the  crime  rise  that 
began  under  a  Democratic  administration 
almost  a  decade  ago  is  tapering  oS. 

The  figures,  however,  show  that  reported 
crime  Is  rising  at  about  the  same  velocity  as 
before. 

Mr.  MltcheU's  efforts  with  the  crime  figures 
are  In  line  with  the  Nixon  Administration's 
law-and-order  pollUcal  strategy.  President 
Nlzon  won  office  In  1968  on  a  campaign  of 
criticism  of  the  high  crime  rates  imder  the 
Democrats,  coupled  with  promises  to  do 
better. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
often  been  accused  of  presenting  crime  fig- 
ures in  a  way  that  emphasizes  the  crime  in- 
creases, supposedly  because  this  will  Justify 
larger  F3.I.  budgets.  Attorneys  General  be- 
fore Mr.  Mitchell  have  tended  to  stress  what 
good  news  could  be  found  In  the  figures,  as 
If  to  say  that  Justice  Department  programs 
were  succeeding. 

UNirOBM    CKIMX    BXPOBTS 

Documents  have  come  to  light  illustrating 
how  the  Attorney  Oeneral  began  last  J\ine  to 
change  the  interpretation  placed  on  the 
crime  figures  without  altering  the  figures 
themselves  or  omitting  crucial  statistics. 

The  F3 J.  Uniform  Crime  Reports  are  com- 
pilations of  local  police  departments'  sta- 
tistics on  crlmfls  reported  to  them.  Each  year, 
the  bureau  Issues  the  figures  In  four  quarter- 
ly reports  and  an  annual  report. 

The  reports  are  presented  In  virtually  Im- 
penetrable form,  consisting  of  tables  of  fig- 
ures plus  some  explanatory  passages.  So  the 
public's  Impression  of  what  the  figures  show 
Is  largely  influenced  by  a  pr«ea  statement 
that  is  always  issued  on  F3J.  stationery 
with  the  reports. 

Ever  since  the  bureau  began  releasing 
crime  figures  In  1833,  Mr.  Hoover,  the  direc- 
tor, has  drafted  the  statements  to  explain 
the  figxu'es.  This  changed  last  June  32,  when 
Mr.  Hoover's  office  prepared  a  statement,  un- 
der his  letterhead,  that  characterized  the 
statistics  to  be  released  that  day  as  follows: 

"For  release  Monday  P.M.  June  23.  1870— 
according  to  figures  made  available  through 
the  F3J.'s  Unlfocm  Crime  Beports  and  re- 
leaeert  by  Attorney  Oeneral  John  N.  BUtcheU, 
serious  crime  In  the  United  States  c<«itlnued 
Its  upward  trend,  recording  a  13  per  cent  rise 
nationally  for  the  first  three  months  in  1870 
when  compared  to  the  same  period  in  IBW." 

AMOTBXK  VXUOON 

The  Statement,  rewritten  In  Mr.  Mlt<^ell's 
office,  and  as  It  was  actually  Issued  under  Mr. 
Hoover's  letterhead,  began  as  follows: 

"FtH-  release  Monday  P  JI..  June  22.  1870 — 
Attorney  Oeneral  John  N.  Mitchell  an- 
nounced today  that  the  F3.I.'8  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  show  that  the  rate  of  Increase 
of  violent  crimes  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1970  slowed  by  7  per  cent  In  the  major  cities 
of  the  nation — and  by  3  per  cent  in  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole." 

It  was  not  until  the  third  paragraph  of 
Mr.  MltcheU's  release  that  H  was  disclosed 
crime  had  risen  by  13  per  cent. 

Since  then,  esch  release  of  F3J.  figures 
has  revealed  a  difference  in  tone  between  the 
explanatory  material  written  by  the  bureau 
and  printed  in  the  crime  reports  themselvee. 
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and  the  statement  authorized  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  published  luider  the  F3X  lettertiead. 

The  bureau's  explanation  Invariably  stated 
how  much  reported  crime  had  risen.  Mr. 
MltcheU's  accompanying  statement  began 
with  a  passage  that  explained  how  the  crime 
rise  had  slowed  In  certain  re^>ects. 

Hie  difference  between  Mr.  Hoover's  view 
and  Mr.  MltcheU's  view  ot  the  crime  figures 
came  into  tti»ij>  focus  last  week  when  the  an- 
nual flg\ires  for  1970  were  released.  'Hiey 
showed  that,  In  the  two  years  since  the  Re- 
publicans took  office,  reports  of  major  crimes 
have  risen  from  4.4  mUlion  In  1868  to  6.6 
million  last  year — a  rise  of  28  per  cent.  The 
crime  rate  has  also  risen,  but  not  as  rapid- 
ly— from  2,236  reported  major  crimes  per 
100,000  United  States  residents  In  1868  to 
2.741  per  100.000  in  1870. 

KXPI.ANA'nON    MATXaiAI, 

The  explanatory  material  written  by  the 
FJ3J.  in  the  report  said  that  reported  crime 
increased  by  11  per  cent  In  1870  over  1868, 
and  that  It  rose  by  144  per  cent  since  1860. 
"The  risk  of  becoming  a  victim  of  crime  In 
this  country  Is  increasing,"  It  concluded,  and 
"population  growth  cannot  alone  account  for 
the  crime  Increases." 

When  the  figures  were  released  on  Tuesday, 
some  news  reports  said  that  crime  was  rising, 
others  said  that  it  was  "tapering  off,"  and 
others  quoted  Mr.  Hoover  as  having  said 
that  the  risk  of  being  a  crime  victim  was 
rising,  and  then  quoted  Mr..  MltcheU's  state- 
ment that  the  crime  rise  was  slowing  down. 

Commenting  in  reeponse  to  questions 
about  the  revisions  of  the  release,  Jack  W. 
Hxiahen,  a  Justice  Department  spokesman 
said: 

"Press  releases  come  up  to  us  from  various 
divisions  and  we  are  continually  changing 
things,  putting  emphasis  on  more  news- 
worthy Items  and  significant  points  that  we 
find  have  been  overlooked. 

"What  they  send  us  is  a  proposed  press  re- 
lease. We  review  them  to  see  that  they  are 
set  In  the  proper  context.  I  can  show  you  a 
lot  that  have  been  rewritten  a  lot  more  than 
that.  After  all,  these  are  reports  put  out 
under  the  Attorney  General's  name." 

Spokesmen  for  the  FBJ.  and  Mr.  Mitchell's 
office  said  that  the  releases  were  being  han- 
dled as  always,  with  the  Attorney  General's 
office  giving  final  approval  to  the  press  state- 
ments. Comparisons  between  the  F.B.I.'s  ex- 
planatory material  and  the  press  statements 
of  past  years  make  it  clear  that  only  in  Mr. 
MltcheU's  tenure  has  B4r.  Hoover's  copy  been 
edited. 

A  KATTXX  OF  STXSBS 

In  no  case  has  Mr.  MltcheU's  statements 
changed  the  fl^rires  or  omitted  crucial  statis- 
tics. But  he  has  stressed  certain  figures  that 
tend  to  show  that  the  crime  picture  has 
Improved  under  the  NUon  Administration, 
and  the  pattern  seems  clear  enough  by  now 
to  estabUsb  that  the  Republican  candidates 
wlU  probably  stress  certain  points  In  discuss- 
ing crime. 

One  Is  the  "rate-of-lncrease"  argument.  It 
points  out  that.  whUe  the  volume  of  re- 
ported crime  was  11  per  cent  higher  in  1870 
than  1868.  and  12  per  cent  higher  In  1969 
than  1868,  this  Is  a  slower  rate  of  Increase 
than  In  1968,  when  it  rose  17  per  cent  over 
1967,  and  1967,  when  it  rose  16  per  cent  over 
1966. 

Statisticians  say  that  there  Is  some  validity 
to  this  argtiment,  but  that  It  also  contains  a 
buUt-in  distortion  because,  as  the  volume 
grows,  the  rate  of  Increase  \isuaUy  shrinks 
They  dte  the  following  example: 

If  there  were  one  mlUion  crimes  In  1868, 
two  mlUlon  crimes  In  1870.  crime  would  have 
Increased  by  100  per  cent  in  1968,  but  by  only 
SO  per  cent  In  1870.  It  could  thus  be  said  that 
the  rate  of  crime  increase  had  been  cut  In 
half  In  1970. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  S^t.  11,  1871) 
Thx  AnoawxT  GnnxAL  ako  Cioa 

Each  year  about  this  time.  It  beoomes  nec- 
essary to  try  to  take  out  some  of  the  poUtleal 
wpta.  that  the  Department  of  Justice  under 
Attorney  General  MltoheU  has  Imparted  to 
the  FBI's  anniial  crime  report.  This  year,  we 
regret  to  say,  is  no  different  from  the  last 
two.  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  department  have 
demonstrated  again  their  abUlty  to  find  the 
golden  lining  In  a  dark  cloud. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  press  release  accom- 
panying the  FBI's  report.  Its  first  paragraph 
said,  "Serious  crime  in  the  nation  continued 
to  Increase  in  1970,  Attorney  General  John 
N.  Mitchell  announced  today,  but  at  a  slower 
rate  than  in  1969.  It  marked  the  second  year 
In  a  row  that  the  crime  statistics  showed  a 
tapering  off  of  the  sharp  upward  swing  re- 
corded during  the  mid  1960s."  This  claim  U 
based  on  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  rate 
0/  increaae  in  serious  crime  was  11.3  per  cent 
In  1970 — a  rate  lower  than  the  rate  of  increase 
In  1969.  1968,  1967.  1966.  anA^1964.  But  If  you 
look  at  the  figures  in  another  way.  the  im- 
pression conveyed  is  quite  different.  It  U 
equaUy  fair  to  write  that  the  numerical  in- 
crease in  serious  crime  In  1970  over  1969  was 
the  second  highest  In  the  nation's  history 
and  that  the  increase  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  greater  than  the  Increases  In  1966. 
1866  and  1967  combined.  That  Is  based  on 
the  undisputed  numbers  reported  by  the 
FBI.  The  following  table  may  make  this 
clearer — it  lists  the  so-called  index  crimes  re- 
ported to  the  FBI  for  each  calendar  year,  the 
Increase  In  each  year's  total  over  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  the  rate  of  Increase  (the  flgiire 
Mr.  MltcheU  likes  to  talk  about) : 


Indei 
crimes 

Nurrerical 
increase 

Rate  ot 

increase 

(percent) 

1970 

1969  --  -   . 

1968. 

1967  

5.568.^00 
5.001,  4M 
4,466  600 
3  Mir  SCO 

566.700 
534.800 
664.300 
538.000 
334, 000 
175.200 
319. 100 

11.3 
12.0 
13.8 
16  S 

1966 

3.  264.  ?UU 

11.4 

1S65 

1964 

2  930.200 
2  755  OOO 

6.4 

111 

The  rate  of  increase  figures  do  give  the  Ulu- 
slon  of  statistical  progress  against  crime; 
when  the  number  of  crimes  goes  from  three 
to  four  mlUlon,  for  example,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease Is  83  per  cent;  when  the  number  moves 
from  fo\ir  to  five  mlUion,  the  rate  of  Increase 
Is  only  26  per  cent.  That's  what  Mr.  MltcheU 
would  caU  "progress."  But  the  numerical  In- 
crease from  one  year  to  another  In  both  In- 
stances is  stUl  one  mUUon  crimes — and  for 
the  one  mUUon  victims,  there  Is  not  much 
comfort  In  the  thought  that  the  rate  of  In- 
crease Is  decreasing.  By  our  way  of  looking 
at  It.  even  the  fact  of  constant,  continuing 
Increase  of,  say,  a  half  miUlon  In  the  ntmi- 
ber  of  crimes  every  year  is  difficult  to  trans- 
late into  "progress."  and  an  actual  increase 
In  the  number  of  additional  crimes  each  year, 
which  Is  what  happened  between  1969  and 
1970.  can  only  be  put  down  as  retrogression  If 
we  are  going  to  face  the  facts  honestly. 

There  Is  a  second  example  this  year  of  how 
Mr.  Mitchell  lets  rhetoric  outrun  facts.  He 
told  a  meeting  of  law-enforcement  officers 
Thiiraday  that  the  monumental  effort  of  local 
and  state  police  In  the  last  couple  of  years 
has  resTilted  in  fear  "being  swept  from  the 
streets  of  some — though  not  aU — ^American 
cities."  We  suspect  that  the  average  person 
would  believe,  upon  reading  that  statement, 
that  American  cities  are  safer  today  than 
they  were  when  the  Nixon  administration 
took  office.  Yet  in  only  two  of  the  26  largest 
cities — Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore — was  there 
less  serious  crime,  according  to  the  FBI  re- 
port, in  1970  than  there  was  in  1868.  In  16  of 
those  cities,  the  serious  crimes  reported  in- 
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g«ased  more  than  20  per  cent  between  those 
two  years.  If  you  measure  only  crimes  of  vio- 
lence— murder,  rape,  robbery  and  assault — 
two  of  the  26  cities  showed  a  decrease  (Seattle 
Mid  MUwaukee)  and  16  showed  an  Increase 
of  more  than  20  per  cent.  These  figures  lead 
to  only  tvro  possible  conclusions  if  Mr.  Mltch- 
eU is  right  and  fear  Is  being  swept  from  the 
streets:  either  the  fear  in  1968  was  created 
by  the  words  of  the  man  whose  campaign  he 
managed,  not  by  the  facts,  or  people  now  have 
a  false  sense  of  security. 

We  have  gone  through  this  exercise  In 
numbers  not  to  paint  the  picture  blacker 
than  it  Is  nor  to  discourage  the  law-enforce- 
ment personnel  from  trying  harder  but  In  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  record  reasonably 
straight.  There  was  a  crime  problem  In  1968. 
There  Is  a  worse  crime  problem  now.  In  some 
places,  like  the  I>istrlct  of  Columbia,  the  sit- 
uation has  Improved  within  the  last  year.  In 
others,  it  has  deteriorated.  (Remember  bow 
the  administration  talked  about  New  York 
City  a  year  ago  when  It  showed  a  slight  drop 
in  crime?  Nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
8  per  cent  Increaae  this  year.)  One  of  those 
crimes  of  the  sort  that  make  up  the  FBI's 
annual  survey  was  reported  for  every  46  oltl- 
sens  two  years  ago  and  one  for  every  36  cltl- 
eens  last  year.  We  find  It  difficult  to  believe 
anyone  thinks  that  Is  an  improvement. 
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HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 


or   GKOSGXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  BRINKIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  letter  I  have  Just  received 
from  Mr.  W.  R.  Oiddings  enclosing  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  the  President  with 
the  attached  editorial  from  WDAK  ra- 
dio, merit  the  close  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  My  joint  reso- 
lution, House  Joint  Resolution  43,  rein- 
troduced on  Jsjiuary  22  of  this  year, 
meets  the  formula  this  good  citizen  rec- 
ommends. It  provides  that — 

The  Involuntary  busing  of  any  student  to 
a  school  or  the  required  attendance  of  any 
student  at  a  school  outside  the  student's  lo- 
cal school  zone  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balances  or  quotas  is  prohibited. 

May  I  conunend  all  of  this  to  the  mem- 
bership  and  in  particular  the  last  sen- 
tence of  Mr.  Giddings'  letter  which  evi- 
dences penetrating  perception. 

The  two  letters  and  editorial  follow: 

COLXTMBTTS,    GA., 

September  10, 1971. 
Hon.  Jack  BaiNKi,xT, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  CoNoaxssMAN  BaimujcT:  Althovigh 
you  are  an  extremely  busy  man,  you  have  the 
reputation  of  Ustenlng  to  us  common  folk. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  you 
some  of  my  thoughts  and  comments. 

First  of  aU,  I  never  thought  I  vrouid  see 
the  day  that  this  great  country  of  ours 
would  take  away  the  rights  of  Its  cltlisens 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
But.  the  recent  events  here  in  Columbus. 
Georgia,  have  conclusively  proven  to  me  that 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  has  effectively  re- 
duced the  rights  of  the  UjB.  citizen  to  a  level 
that  is  no  better  than  that  of  a  citizen  un- 
der a  totalitarian  type  government. 

This  week.  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
Muscogee  County  School  Board  that  my  chUd 
cannot  be  admitted  to  the  school  of  his 
choice  simply  because  of  the  c<dor  of  his 
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skin.  If  I  imderstand  it  correctly,  this  same 
thing  has  hi4>pened  to  your  child.  How  can 
this  be  justified  and  enforced  by  the  courU? 
The  Inequities  that  have  been  forced  upon 
the  citizens  of  this  country  by  the  Supreme 
Court  rulings  are  far  too  nimurous  to  repeat 
m  this  letter,  besides,  I  am  sure  you  are 
aware  of  most  of  them.  Locally,  there  are 
many  problems  to  be  resolved  which,  though 
you  may  be  concerned,  are  outside  of  your 
area  of  responslbUlty.  However,  I,  along  with 
many  other  concerned  parents  In  Muscogee 
County,  speclficaUy  ask  your  support  and 
urge  you  to  present  legislation  to  prohibit 
forced  busing  merely  for  the  sake  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance.  In  addition,  I  ask  that  you 
use  aU  the  powers  of  your  office  to  bring 
back  equity  and  the  clvU  rights  of  all  peo- 
ple In  this  country  so  that  It  wUl  continue  to 
represent  liberty.  Justice  and  equaUty  for 
all. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which 
I  received  from  one  of  the  local  radio  sta- 
tions, WDAK.  I  believe  this  expresses  the 
feelings  of  most  of  the  people  in  our  coun- 
try today.  HopefuUy,  you  wUl  be  able  to  use 
the  example  cited  to  help  restore  the  qual- 
ity of  education  to  a  reasonable  level  and 
prevent  the  courts  from  playing  games  with 
our  schools  and  oxir  chUdren. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
Image  of  the  local  dissenters  that  the  news 
media  has  attempted  to  project.  AU  oppo- 
nents to  fixed  racial  balance  In  oxir  schools 
which  can  only  be  achieved  by  forced  busing 
are  not  racists.  I  was  bom  in  the  North,  edu- 
cated In  desegregated  schools  In  the  North, 
lived  among  and  worked  with  all  races.  None 
of  my  ChUdren  have  racial  problems  (except 
those  promulgated  by  the  local  school  board) . 
I  work  for  the  Government  where,  rlghtfiUly. 
we  do  not  discriminate  against  race,  creed  or 
color.  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  other 
local  citizens  who  are  now  protesting  the 
mass  busing  of  school  chUdren  are  no  more 
racists  than  I  am.  We  Just  find  It  hard  to 
believe  that  the  courts  of  our  land  practice 
and  enforce  racism. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  R.  GmDiNGS. 
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COLUKBUS,  Oa., 

September  10, 1971. 
The  PaxsmKNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  PaxsmKNT:  Although  you  prob- 
ably wUl  never  see  this  letter,  I  am  sure 
someone  on  yo\ir  staff  wlU  file  some  ot  my 
thoughts  and  comments  in  the  statistical 
computer  which  you  use  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  populace. 

First  of  aU,  I  never  thought  I  would  see 
the  day  that  this  great  country  of  ours 
would  take  away  the  rights  of  Its  citizens 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
But,  the  recent  events  here  in  Columbus, 
Georgia,  have  conclusively  proven  to  me  that 
the  Federal  b\ireaucracy  has  effectively  re- 
duced the  rights  of  the  U.S.  citizen  to  a 
level  that  la  no  better  than  that  of  a  citizen 
under  a  totalitarian  type  government. 

The  first  fifty  years  oif  my  life,  I  resided 
In  the  Northern  part  of  our  country  and 
have  ^>ent  the  last  five  years  in  Columbus. 
Georgia.  It  Is  indeed  revealing  to  see  the 
difference  In  application  of  federal  laws  in 
the  northern  states  and  In  the  southern 
states.  WhUe  Uvlng  in  Michigan,  I  was  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  fact  that,  althou^ 
the  ClvU  War  was  over,  prejudiced  southern- 
ers were  sUU  malntjUnIng  racial  segregation. 
Recent  events  have  proved  wliat  your  Vice 
President  lias  been  aaylng  aU  along — that 
the  news  media  definlttiy  distorts  facts. 
Southern  citizens  are  way  ahead  at  people 
in  northern  cities  in  their  acceptance  of 
racial  equality.  E^en  though  many  of  them 
dont  agree  with  this  poUcy,  nonethriess,  they 
practice  it. 


If  citizens  were  permitted  to  run  their 
affairs  without  the  constant  interference  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  situation  we  all 
desire,  of  racial  harmony,  would  surely  be 
attained.  Today,  one  of  the  cleareat  examples 
of  governmental  Interference  Is  that  in«ctloe 
by  the  Federal  bureaucracy — supposedly  un- 
der orders  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court — to  segregate  aU  schools  In  the  nation 
to  achieve  racial  balance. 

This  week,  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Muscogee  County  School  Board  that  my  chUd 
cannot  attend  the  school  of  his  choice  simply 
because  of  the  color  of  his  skin.  How  can 
this  be  Justified  and  enforced  by  the  courts 
when  our  Constitution  guarantees  aU  citizens 
their  ClvU  rights,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color.  This  one  incident  has  been  multiplied 
thousands  of  times  throughout  the  country 
and  Is  a  direct  result  of  governmental  med- 
dling In  the  school  system.  School  boards 
throughout  the  country  can  no  longer  de- 
vote their  time  and  resources  to  educating 
our  ChUdren  becaxise  they  must  spend  most 
of  their  time  fighting  legal  battles  which 
insist  upon  racial  balance  of  students  and 
teachers  with  no  regard  whatsoever  to  edu- 
cation. I,  along  with  a  lot  of  other  citizens 
of  this  great  country  of  ours,  believe  this 
tragic  upheaval  of  our  educational  system 
Is  far  more  serious  than  some  of  the  wars 
we  have  engaged  In. 

How  can  our  chUdren,  wlio  wUl  be  running 
the  country  In  a  few  years,  cope  with  its 
complexities  without  the  necessary  educa- 
tion? A  country  cannot  survive  without  in- 
teUlgent,  educated  leaders.  VThere  wUl  we 
get  competent  leaders  twenty  years  fnxn 
now  If  we  stand  by  and  allow  our  schools  to 
be  destroyed?  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  which  I  received  from  a  local  radio 
station,  WDAK,  that  I  beUeve  expresses  the 
feelings  of  most  people  in  this  country  far 
better  than  I  can.  HopefuUy  the  example 
cited  wUl  help  to  restore  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation to  a  reasonable  level  and  prevent  the 
courts  from  playing  games  with  our  schools 
and  our  chUdren. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  you  to  use  every  power 
and  avenue  of  action  avaUable  to  you  to 
correct  this  appaUlng  injustice  being  forced 
upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  which 
can  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  country 
through  the  lack  of  educated  people  to 
govern  it. 

Respectfully, 

W.  R.  OnwiMos. 

[Special  editorial,  WDAK  radio,  Columbus, 

Oa..  Septemt>er  8,  1971] 

Bio  Johnnt  Rxb 

The  State  of  Virginia's  school  authorities 
didn't  want  to  release  the  information — In 
fact,  they  fought  like  tigers  against  It — but 
the  news  is  finally  out  In  Richmond  that 
the  quaUty  of  pubUc  education  In  the  Old 
Dominion  has  been  sUpplng  and  sUding 
steadily  since  the  federal  bureaucrats  moved 
in  and  took  over.  Every  state  supposedly 
runs  regular  tests  to  measure  the  learning 
achievements  of  its  chUdren.  The  controver- 
sial report  concerning  school  chUdren  In  the 
State  of  Virginia  discloses  that  there  has 
been  an  appalling  drop  In  reading  abUlty. 
Indeed,  in  those  areas  where  the  forced  in- 
tegration Impact  lias  been  greatest,  seventh 
grade  chUdren  tested  out  to  have  a  reading 
abiUty  at  the  fourth  grade  level. 

Not  surprisingly.  Virginia  ofllcials,  from 
the  Governor  on  dovm,  are  saying  that  a 
crisis  situation  is  at  hand.  What  everybody 
Is  talking  about  is  the  result  of  the  real 
crisis — the  crtsts  that  began  when  the  fed- 
eral government  began  taking  controi  of  the 
schools  buUt,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
states  and  local  oommunitles. 

The  test  results  demonstrate,  ironioaUy, 
that  It  lias  not  been  merely  white  students 
whose  reading  ablUty  has  been  seriously 
/inY^infhJirt  -nie  black  chUdren  the  ones 
whom    the    poUtical    aoclotoglsti    promised 
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would  be  belped— «re  dropping  far  beblnd 
their  previous  levrt  alao.  So,  In  a  wort,  every- 
body's the  loeer. 

It's  really  not  surprlolng.  Virginia's 
schools,  like  schools  everywhere  else,  have 
been  plagued  by  disruption,  violence  and 
student  strikes,  all  calculated  to  reduce  the 
level  of  efficient  teaching.  Moreover,  like 
everywhere  else,  Virginia  has  been  forced  to 
swallow  forced  busing.  Children  are  tired  and 
hostile  by  the  time  they  reach  the  school- 
house  each  morning;  they  are  In  no  mental 
or  emotional  condition  to  learn.  So  .  .  .  who 
cares  about  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic? 
Tet,  there  are  some  federal  Judges  who  ap- 
parently Intend  to  press  on  with  wild  de- 
mands for  percentage  enrollments.  It  may  be 
that  President  NUon  has  managed  to  tone 
down  the  Department  of  HEW — for  the  time 
being.  The  federal  Judges  are  something 
else  again. 

Out  In  Indiana,  there's  a  federal  Judge  who 
Is  threatening  to  consolidate  seven  separate 
county  school  systems  In  order  that  he  may 
orter  forced  biulng  from  the  seven  counties 
Into  a  city  whose  school  enrollment  happens 
to  be  predcxnlnantly  black.  The  same  notion 
has  been  proposed  for  Washington,  D.C., 
where  90  per  cent  of  all  the  public  school 
children  are  black.  The  Idea  Is  being  kicked 
around  to  bus  tens  of  thousands  of  children 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia  into  Washing- 
ton, and  an  equal  nimiber  of  black  children 
from  Washington  to  schools  In  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  The  point,  of  course.  Is:  What  la 
happening  to  the  children  as  a  result  of  such 
manipulation  by  federal  bureaucrats  and 
Judges?  The  test  results  from  Virginia's 
school  children  tell  the  story.  The  children 
are  being  harmed,  permanently  and  perhaps 
irrepctfably — and  all  because  federal  bureau- 
crats and  politicians  and  Judges  have  been 
obsessed  with  integration  at  the  expense  of 
education,  and  have  therefore  chosen  to  use 
the  law  for  purposes  for  which  the  law  was 
never  written.  It  Is  a  strange  record  of  stew- 
ardship. 


EXPORT  FINANCE  ACT  AND 
THE   WYLIE  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  mw  jxaaxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  to,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
House  passed  a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  the  Honorable  Chalmxrs  P.  Wyiie, 
offered  an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Bank  from  extending  loans  to 
countries  in  which  the  United  States  is 
involved  in  armed  conflict.  As  a  result  of 
Mr.  Wylie's  efforts.  WTVN  radio  and 
WTVN-TV  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  presented 
the  following  editorial  which  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues: 

EorroaiAi. 

Central  Ohio  Congressman  Chalmers  Wylle 
recently  put  up  a  valiant  fight  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hoxise  against  a  portion  of  a  bill  on 
the  Export  Finance  Act  of  1971.  The  bill  gave 
continued  life  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Wylle  fought  to  add  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  that  would  terminate 
the  poasibUity  of  any  export-import  bank  fi- 
nancing of  trade  with  those  nations  which 
might  be  trading  with  other  nations  engaged 
m  combat  with  this  country.  In  other  words, 
he  was  saying  that  American  money  should 
not  be  used  to  ultimately  supply  our  enemies 
with  weapons  that  could  be  used  to  kill 
American  fighting  men. 
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But,  for  some  strange  reason,  his  amend- 
ment was  defeated.  The  bill  was  passed  and 
now  the  President  has  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove the  loans. 

However,  lettm  from  you  might  convince 
the  President  to  follow  Congressman  Wylie's 
philosophy  on  the  export-Import  loans.  And 
we  applaud  Congressman  Wylle  for  his  dedi- 
cated and  patriotic  eSort. 


FIRST  TERM  CONGRESSMAN  ON 
THE  JOB 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  an  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Harding  College 
Bulletin.  This  article  highlights  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  last  2  years  of  Tennessee's 
Third  District  Congressman.  LaMar 
Bakkr.  This  article  is  a  fine  tribute  to  my 
conscientious  colleague  from  east 
Tennessee. 

PiBST  Tkric  Congkxsskan  on  the  Job 
(By  David  C.  Crouch) 

The  rising  hum  of  activity  was  clearly  audi- 
ble as  the  435  representatives  of  the  92nd 
Congress  assembled  in  the  House  chamber 
for  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  first  ses- 
sion. Blpcirtlsan  greetings  between  the  repre- 
sentatives were  evident,  and  legtslators,  who 
in  the  coming  months  would  square  off  In 
legislative  confrontation,  appeared  quite 
Jovial. 

The  increasing  rumble  of  voices  and  the 
rustling  of  paper  by  page  boys  beginning 
their  task  of  dally  distributing  bills  and 
copies  of  the  legislative  calendar  were  sud- 
denly silenced  by  the  resounding  echo  of 
Speaker  Carl  Albert's  gravel  as  he  called  the 
first  session  to  order. 

For  48  freshmen  representatlvee.  two  years 
of  perpetual  motion  had  begun.  The  sound 
of  the  gavel  had  ended  the  welcome  reet  after 
the  November  elections  and  had  Initiated  the 
seemingly  endless  committee  meetings,  gen- 
eral House  sessions,  personal  appearances  and 
routine  dally  appointments  that  crowd  a 
congressman's  schedule.  Somewher«  among 
the  throng  gathered  in  the  House  chamber 
sat  E.  LAMar  Baker,  the  newest  member  of 
the  Tennessee  congressional  delegation. 

More  than  six  months  after  this  eventful 
motnent  the  freshman  representative  appears 
to  have  mastered  "the  most  hectic  personal 
schedule"  he  had  ever  encountered  and  has 
begun  the  "most  tremendously  challenging 
task"  of  his  career. 

The  first  term  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  often  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unique  learning  situations  a  new  Con- 
gressman wUl  ever  exf>erlence.  His  position 
aa  low  man  on  the  seniority  totem  pole  pro- 
vides an  additional  Incentive  for  developing  a 
keen  sense  of  legislative  priorities  and  Is  con- 
ductive to  party  loyalty.  Many  varied  de- 
scriptions of  that  first  term  have  been  heard 
on  Capitol  HUl  and  Congressman  Baker  has 
his  own  synonym  for  these  unique  expert- 


"I  would  describe  my  freahman  year  as  a 
Jigsaw  puzzle.  After  you  have  enough  of  the 
pieces  in  the  right  places  you  begin  to  know 
what  the  entire  pdcture  will  look  like  as 
soon  as  all  the  pieces  are  fitted  into  place. 
That  first  experience  with  the  national  leg- 
islative body  Is  a  puzzle  that  must  be  solved." 
h«  noted. 

A  1942  Harding  graduate.  Congressman 
Baker  came  to  the  United  States  House  of 
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Representatives  with  a  wide  variety  of  p<Hiu- 
cal  expterience.  He  ascended  the  political  lad- 
der from  precinct  worker  to  county  chair- 
man to  state  legislator  and  finally  to  his  pr«B- 
ent  poaltion  in  a  span  of  ten  yean.  In  1966  he 
won  a  seat  in  the  Tennessee  House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves  and  two  years  later  he  served  as 
a  state  senator. 

He  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  big  step  from 
the  fioor  of  the  Tennessee  Senate  in  Nashville 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  but  his 
background  in  state  legislative  proceedings 
has  been  a  big  asset  In  his  work  on  Capitol 
Hill.  With  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  term 
already  gone  he  admitted  that  he  had  learned 
a  "tremendous  amount  about  the  procedures 
of  national  government." 

"There  is  no  limit  to  how  much  of  the  'ac- 
tion' a  freshman  congressman  can  have,  but 
I  would  consider  it  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dom to  know  what  you  are  doing  before  you 
get  too  deeply  Involved  In  the  legislative  mill. 
If  you  are  not  careful,  you  might  hamper 
yourself  in  the  future  by  being  too  aggressive 
as  a  Ireshman,"  he  noted. 

The  new  congressman  was  a  part  of  a  Re- 
publican wave  that  swept  across  the  state  of 
Tennessee  during  the  1970  elections.  The  na- 
tive of  Chattanooga  polled  51  percent  of  the 
votes  to  win  the  third  congressional  district 
race  over  his  Democratic  opponent.  Republi- 
can BUI  Brock,  former  third  district  repre- 
sentative, defeated  Incumbent  Albert  Gore  in 
the  race  for  the  senate  seat  and  Wlnfield 
Dunn  became  the  first  Republican  in  60  years 
to  win  the  governor's  seat  In  Tennessee. 

The  third  congressional  district  Is  a  com- 
pact group  of  ten  counties  in  the  southeast- 
ern portion  of  the  state.  Nestled  around  the 
winding  Tennessee  River,  the  district  U  a  hub 
of  activity  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. For  this  reason,  RepreaenUtive  Baker 
asked  to  be  assigned  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House.  "I  am  the  only 
Tennessean  on  the  committee.  I  think  It  is 
proper  for  a  Tennessee  representative  to  be 
on  this  committee  because  of  the  work  of 
TVA  and  the  effect  It  has  on  this  particular 
district  and  also  many  other  districts  of  this 
state." 

Congressman  Baker  considers  his  office  as  a 
unique  bridge  between  his  constituency  and 
various  agencies  of  the  federal  government. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  Job  of  a  good  congress- 
man Is  the  office  service  he  and  his  staff  per- 
form. The  office  of  the  representative  should 
be  a  citizen's  "best  information  service."  He 
pointed  out  that  his  office  daily  handles  ques- 
tions concerning  social  security,  military  sta- 
tus, veterans'  benefits,  passports,  tax  prob- 
lems and  various  other  inquiries  about  other 
aspects  of  federal  government. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  actual 
legislative  process  consumes  the  other  half 
of  a  congressman's  schedule.  Sometime  dur- 
ing any  24-hour  period  he  attempts  to  study 
pending  bills  to  determine  a  priority  for  each 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  A  staff  of  12 
assistants  helps  review  and  compile  national 
and  local  opinions  on  all  pending  bills. 

As  a  member  of  the  minority  party  Con- 
gressman Baker  sees  his  Job  as  no  different 
from  that  of  any  other  congressman.  "Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  party  affiliation  Is 
not  everything.  Each  congressman  was 
elected  to  represent  his  district  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.  A  representative  Is 
obligated  to  vote  acoorting  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  his  constituency.  Whether  he  Is  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican,  he  should  re- 
spond to  these  Interests.  Being  a  Republican, 
I  naturally  try  to  follow  President  Nixon's 
program  with  some  reeervatlons,  of  course, 
as  to  what  is  best  for  the  third  district." 

"Keeping  In  touch"  with  the  folks  back 
home  sometimes  txims  the  representative's 
work  Into  hours  of  analyzing  editorials,  let- 
ters to  the  editor,  letters  from  constituents 
and  replies  to  questionnaires  concerning  ma- 
jor bills  pending  before  the  House.  Public 
opinion  Is  a  powerful  force  in  a  democratic 
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society  and  representatives  have  found  that 
a  forgotten  constituency  sometimes  forgets 
to  re-elect  an  Incumbent   on   election   day. 

The  rapid-pace  schedule  of  Washington 
does  not  elude  Representative  Baker  on  his 
frequent  trips  to  Chattanooga.  In  addition 
to  his  regular  office  duties,  he  Is  owner  and 
president  of  Commercial  Janitors,  Inc.,  and 
Ploormaster  Rug  Cleaning  Company  of  Chat- 
tanooga. He  serves  as  an  elder  of  the  St. 
Eamo  Church  of  Christ  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion,  the  Chattanooga  Clvi- 
tan  Club  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Adaptability  has  become  the  key  word  to 
describe  the  congressman's  freshman  year. 
■'The  only  adjustment  that  must  be  made  In- 
volves basic  temperament,  and  I  think  I 
have  adapted  to  my  new  schedule.  You  find 
yourself  stopping  In  the  middle  of  one  t«£k 
in  order  to  begin  or  complete  another  task. 
However,  considering  all  things,  when  you 
aslE.  (or  something  and  work  hard  to  achieve 
It.  you  appreciate  your  Job." 

Noting  that  his  family  would  prefer  to  be 
at  home  In  Chattanooga,  he  indicated  they 
too  had  "adapted"  to  life  In  Washington.  He 
and  his  wife,  Sue,  maintain  a  residence  in 
Wa.shington  In  addition  to  the  family  home 
in  Chattanooga.  Their  daughter,  Susan,  is  a 
freshman  at  David  Lipscomb  College  and 
their  son.  Edward,  is  a  medical  student  at 
Baylor  University. 

Characteristic  of  most  politicians,  LaMar 
Baker  Is  already  casting  an  eye  toward  the 
1972  elections.  With  less  than  half  his  fresh- 
man term  completed  he  smilingly  described 
the  life  of  an  elected  representative  as  a 
"disease"  and  commented  that  barring  ill 
health  he  plans  to  seek  re-election  in  1972. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHEN  GUNS  ARE  OUTLAWED,  ONLY 
OUTLAWS  WILL  HAVE  GUNS 


PRISONERS  AND  MISSING 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  my  colleague  from  In- 
diana, the  Honorable  Roger  Zion,  I  in- 
sert the  following: 

Mr.  Speaker,  seven  years,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  days  ago,  Captain  Floyd  Thomp- 
son was  captured  in  South  Vietnam  and  sub- 
sequently became  America's  first  prisoner 
of  war  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition  to  Cap- 
tain Thompson,  more  than  1600  Americans 
are  now  listed  as  either  ci^itured  or  missing 
in  Southeast  Asia.  And  while  they  wait  In 
the  POW  compounds  of  Hanoi  or  the  make- 
shift bamboo  cages  of  the  Viet  Cong,  the 
search  for  an  honorable  peace  goes  on. 

Thanks  to  millions  of  concerned  Ameri- 
cans who  have  decried  the  callousness  of 
North  Vietnam,  we  have  seen  some  shift  dur- 
ing recent  years  in  the  official  Communist  at- 
titude regarding  the  prisoners.  The  fiow  of 
mall  has  Increased,  propaganda  movies  have 
filtered  out  of  North  Vietnam  and  an  occa- 
sional visit  by  Westerners  have  indicated  that 
Hanoi  has  heard  our  protest  loud  and  dear. 

One  fact  remains  clear:  any  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  must  Include 
the  safe  return  and  full  accountability  of 
the  prisoners  and  missing.  For  whatever  else 
this  nation  does  in  Indochina,  we  must  place 
the  highest  priority  of  the  POW/MIA  Issue. 
Captain  Thompson  and  hundreds  of  his  fel- 
low servicemen  Interned  or  missing  In  Indo- 
china have  waited  helplessly  for  a  solution 
that  will  send  them  home.  They  are  count- 
ing on  us,  Just  as  we  once  called  upon  them, 
to  resolve  this  Impasse  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  slo- 
gans obscure  the  truth,  while  others  clar- 
ify it.  The  familiar,  punchy  statement 
Just  quoted  is  an  excellent  example  of 
a  slogan  that  clarifies  and  points  up  a 
vitally  important  fact. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  man  in- 
tending to  commit  a  crime  with  a  gun  is 
not  likely  to  be  deterred  from  doing  so 
because  it  is  also  a  crime  to  have  a  gun. 
He  may  be  deterred  if  there  is  a  much 
stiffer  penalty  upon  conviction  of  a 
crime  committed  with  a  gun,  and  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  his  apprehension, 
conviction  and  the  infliction  of  this 
stiffer  penalty  upon  him.  But  he  is  not 
much  more  likely  to  worry  about  laws 
against  illegal  possession  of  a  firearm  in 
this  situation  than  about  accumulating 
parking  tickets. 

Nor  will  gim  control  laws  prevent  such 
a  criminal  from  obtaining  the  weapon 
needed  for  his  crime.  If  a  gun  is  essen- 
tial, he  will  obtain  it  outside  the  law; 
if  not,  he  will  use  some  other  weapon, 
perhaps  more  bloody,  but  just  as  final. 
His  law-abiding  victim,  on  the  other 
hand,  wUl  be  disarmed. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  against  crime 
is  our  local  police,  just  as  our  first  line 
of  defense  against  enemy  attack  are  our 
national  armed  forces.  But  first  lines  of 
defense  become  much  stronger  and  more 
effective  when  backed  up  by  adequate 
reserves.  Citizens  capable  of  and  willing 
to  defend  themselves  are  the  reserves  in 
the  fight  against  crime.  They  make  the 
task  of  the  police  easier  and  that  of  the 
criminal  harder.  Such  citizens  also  give 
pause  to  foreign  aggressors  or  home- 
grown would-be  tyrants  who  might  seek 
to  deprive  us  of  our  liberties  by  force. 

The  ability  of  the  Swiss  people  to  de- 
fend themselves,  with  one  or  more  fire- 
arms in  almost  every  home,  helped  keep 
Switzerland  free  during  World  War  n 
when  it  was  entirely  surrounded  by  Nazi 
Germany  and  its  allies.  When  Hitler 
seemed  ready  to  invade  England  in  1940. 
it  was  discovered  that  because  of  the 
tight  Elnglish  gim  control  laws,  the  peo- 
ple had  almost  no  ability  to  resist  on 
their  own  should  the  invasion  come,  for 
lack  of  suitable  weapons.  Enemy  airmen 
parachuting  down  in  some  cases  had  to 
be  captured  with  nothing  better  than 
pitchforks.  In  that  moment  of  crisis,  it 
was  too  late  to  do  anything  to  remedy 
this  lack. 

Yet  the  agitation  for  the  forcible  dis- 
arming of  law-abiding  American  citizens 
never  ceases,  despite  the  explicit  guar- 
antee in  the  Constitution  of  their  right 
to  keep  Euid  bear  arms.  Much  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  this  provision  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  introduced  by  a  clause  referring 
to  militia.  We  are  told  that  because  we 
have  no  organized  body  today  called  a 
militia,  this  guarantee  of  our  rights  no 
longer  applies.  But  a  militia  in  essence 
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simply  consists  of  law-abiding  citizens, 
stUl  living  at  home,  who  are  prepared  to 
defend  their  country  when  necessai7  by 
force  of  arms.  It  does  not  always  have  to 
be  established  in  organized  units,  but 
may  remain  a  potential  reserve  available 
in  time  of  crisis — if  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  has  beoi  preserved. 

The  latest  step  in  the  apparently 
never-ending  camptugn  against  guns  in 
the  hands  of  law-abiding  citizens  is  HJl. 
8828,  introduced  in  Congress  this  June 
by  Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
which  will  hear  and  decide  upon  the  bill. 

H.R.  8828  would:  first,  require  the 
registration  of  all  firearms;  second,  re- 
quire the  purchasers  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  to  be  licensed ;  third,  outlaw 
the  possession  of  handguns  by  private  in- 
dividuals, with  only  a  few  exceptions; 
fourth,  reinstate  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements on  rifle  and  shotgun  am- 
munition sales  which  were  first  imposed 
in  1968  and  then  removed  by  Congress 
last  year;  fifth,  require  the  States  to  en- 
act gun-owner  licensing  laws  on  their 
own  or  lose  the  revenue  they  receive  from 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  sales  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition,  which  is  now  ap- 
plied to  fish  and  game  programs. 

As  the  California  Rifle  and  Pistol  Asso- 
ciation well  said  in  its  July  newsletter, 
tliis  biU,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  "ac- 
complish about  all  that  the  gun  aboli- 
tionists have  hoped  for  except  the  out- 
lawing of  rifles  and  shotguns  which  will 
come  later." 

H.R.  8828  or  any  similar  bill  must  be 
unwaveringly  resisted.  The  very  last 
thing  we  need,  in  a  country  so  deeply 
threatened  from  both  within  and  with- 
out as  the  United  States  is  today,  is  to 
disarm  its  law-abiding  citizens,  leaving 
them  helpless  before  any  degenerate  or 
destroyer  who  can  get  past  our  first  lines 
of  defense. 


CALIFORNIA  SAVES  ITS  TREES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP    CALZFOaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
water  project  in  California  hac  been  one 
of  the  great  on-going  public  works  proj- 
ects in  our  Nation's  history.  It  has  trans- 
formed tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  arid 
land  into  fertile  area,  and  has  diminished 
the  flood  threat  along  many  natural  wa- 
terways. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  the  eco- 
nomics of  a  particular  project  have  often 
outweighed  the  scenic  or  environmental 
concerns.  This  was  especially  true  along 
the  levees  which  were  often  denuded  of 
vegetation  during  repair  and  construc- 
tion. 

This  has  now  changed,  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  now  making  every 
effort  to  spare  the  trees  lining  the  levees. 
In  one  case,  14  trees  have  been  left 
standing  along  a  stretch  of  levee  near 
Sacramento,  CaltT.,  during  an  em- 
bankment repair.  I  say  14  trees  is  worth 
saving. 
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I  enclose  the  following  article  from  the 
September  3.  1971,  edition  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  which  testifies  to  the  Army 
Corps  concern  for  its  environment  and 
its  new  policy  for  the  seventies. 

"Spahs  That  Tux"  Is  Nxw  Auct  Emcinkkx* 
pouct  in  dxlta  lsvix  wobx 

(By  Dorothy  Augiuta) 

Walnxtt  Grovk. — If  the  poet  who  wrote 
"Woodaman,  ^are  that  Tree  I"  were  alive 
today  and  traveling  down  a  Sacramento  River 
delta  levee  highway,  he  cotild  take  heart. 

No  longer  are  trees  being  Indiscriminately 
torn  out  by  their  roots  by  the  claws  of  buU- 
dosers  when  levee  repair  work  and  rocking 
must  be  done  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  corps  says  only  those  trees  are 
being  removed  which  are  very  old  and  which 
might  topple  In  a  storm,  taking  a  huge  chunk 
of  levee  with  them. 

Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  preserve  as 
many  trees  as  possible,  an  abrupt  about- 
face  from  former  repair  methods. 

Fourteen  valley  live  oaks  have  been  left 
standing  on  a  stretch  of  Highway  160  levee 
now  under  repair  between  Walnut  Qrove 
and  the  PalntersvUle  Bridge.  While  rock 
revetment  work  Is  being  carried  on  all  aroiukd 
them,  they  stand  as  a  verdant  testimonial  to 
the  "new  look"  In  levee  repair. 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  US  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  save  every  tree  possible,"  said 
Joe  Roberts,  general  Inspector  for  the  engi- 
neers. 

"We  are  also  conducting  experimental  re- 
planting In  two  areas  where  levee  repair  has 
been  completed.  One  Is  upstream  on  the  left 
bank  from  Elk  Horn  Bridge,  and  the  other  U 
about  five  miles  downstream  from  the  same 
bridge." 

The  work  Is  being  conducted  out  of  the 
Valley  Resident  Office  In  West  Sacramento. 

"This  new  method  Is  more  costly."  said 
James  Perry  of  Sacramento,  the  contractor 
doing  the  levee  repair.  "All  brush  Is  re- 
moved by  hand,  and  the  trees  left  standing 
have  been  shaped  and  pruned  by  tree  sur- 
geons. Formerly  all  stripping  was  done  with 
machinery  " 

One  farmer  whose  land  fronts  the  levee 
bank  under  repair  estimates  It  cost  $86,000 
to  leave  the   14  trees  standing. 

Some  15  years  ago,  when  levee  stripping 
first  started.  It  evoked  a  public  outcry. 
Thousands  of  signatures  api>eared  on  peti- 
tions, both  from  landowners  and  boaters. 
Public  hearings  were  held,  asking  engineers 
to  reappraise  their  methods  of  conducting 
bank  repair  operations.  The  engineers  coun- 
tered that  they  did  not  buUd  the  smooth- 
sided  levees,  but  were  only  called  In  to  re- 
pair them,  and  complete  tree  removal  and 
rocking  was  the  most  economical  method 
to  accomplish  thU.  It  costs  $10  a  lineal  foot 
to  put  rock  on  a  levee  face. 

The  delta  has  become  so  popular,  and  Its 
use  so  widespread  as  a  vacation  spot  for 
the  boating  public  that  the  new  policy  be- 
ing adopted  by  the  engineers  should  do 
much  to  keep  everyone  happy. 
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Marine  Corps,  recently  gave  an  address 
to  the  Marine  Corps  personnel  at  the 
Eighth  District  in  New  Orleans. 
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I  was  privileged  to  be  in  attendance 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  what  General 
Davis  had  to  say.  His  words  are  most  per- 
tinent in  view  of  the  antimilitary  feel- 
ing whidi  is  so  prevalent  in  the  country 
today,  and  I  want  to  make  them  available 
to  every  Member  of  Congress. 

I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Address   bt   Oen.   Rat    G.   Davis 

Mr.  Hubert,  Distinguished  Guests.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen: 

Mrs.  Davis  and  I  are  delighted  and  highly 
honored  by  your  presence  here  this  evealng. 
This  Is  our  first  visit  to  this  charming  city, 
and  in  Just  a  half  day  we  have  noted  how 
much  we  have  denied  ourselves  by  not  com- 
ing before — we  know  we  must  come  again. 

Being  In  the  presence  of  your  great  Chair- 
man Hubert  provides  somewhat  of  a  key  note 
for  any  concerns  tonight. 

Members  of  a  recent  Presidential  Blue  Rib- 
boa  Panel  sounded  a  general  alarm  in  their 
report  .  .  .  "In  a  dramatic  shift  of  power, 
largely  unnoticed  by  the  public,  a  quarter 
century  of  clear  United  States  strategic  su- 
periority has  ended.  If  these  observable 
trends  continue,  the  United  States  vinil  be- 
come a  second-rate  power.  Incapable  of  In- 
suring the  future  security  of  the  freedom  of 
Its  people." 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  is  with  us 
here  tonight,  brought  Into  clearer  focus  some 
of  the  specifics.  "Unless  we  do  something 
about  It  in  the  next  year  or  two,  Russia  is 
going  to  have  the  best  Navy  in  the  World. 
It  is  an  amazing  thing  when  you  look  at  it 
and  see  what  has  happtened  to  us.  Here  was 
a  nation  that  was  land-locked.  Today  they 
have  more  submarines  than  the  Germans  had 
at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  U.  They  have 
diluted  our  effectiveness  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean .  .  ." 

Let  lis  consider  the  military  threat  which 
is  indicated  by  these  changes.  Look  at  the 
mlssUe  picture.  In  1966.  we  had  964  ICBM's, 
when  the  Russians  had  only  about  220.  We 
have  made  few  additions  to  our  supply,  whUe 
the  Russians  have  increttsed  theirs  to  almost 
1500,  of  which  about  300  are  the  SS9  type 
with  a  warhead  explosive  power  equal  to  35 
megatons— several  times  the  power  of  our 
large  missiles. 

The  Russians  have  modernized  and  ex- 
panded their  fleet  to  an  all -ocean  Navy.  Only 
one  percent  of  the  Russian  Navy  is  over 
twenty  years  old,  while  41%  of  oui  fleet  is 
in  the  over-tweaty  categoiy.  They  now  have 
the  largest  submarine  fleet  in  the  world.  In 
nuclear  powered  submarines,  the  superiority 
In  numbers  now  held  by  the  U.  S.  will  be 
bridged  by  1975.  The  U.  S.  Merchant  Fleet 
has  declined  by  more  than  one-half  since 
1949  .  .  .  The  Russian  Merchant  Fleet  has 
been  tripled. 

Since  World  War  II  the  communists  have 
seized  seventeen  Free  World  countries.  We 
had  had  further  direct  confrontations  in 
Greece,  Berlin,  Iran.  Lebanon.  Cuba,  and  now 
In  Vietnam.  All  of  this  while  they  were  rela- 
tively weak,  and  we  enjoyed  great  strengths 
It  would  t>e  Irrational  to  believe  with  their 
growing  strength  they  will  now  prove  to  be 
less  hostile. 

These  gains  have  gone  largely  unnoticed 
The  gradual  change  did  not  alarm  us.  But, 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  these  changes 
drastically  altered  the  total  balance  of  world 
power. 

How  has  it  happened? 

In  the  simplest  terms,  during  this  20  year 
period,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  spending 
on  defense  three  times  more  of  its  gross 
national  product  than  we  have.  Aggravating 
this  during  the  last  five  years,  the  Vietnam 
War  has  coet  us  approximately  22  dollars  for 
each  dollar  that  it  cost  the  Russians.  After 
the  new  military  pay  raise,  the  United  States 
will  expend  about  60%  of  Its  defenae  dollar  to 
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pay  personnel.  The  Soviets  on  the  other  hand, 
use  only  25  Tr  to  pay  their  people.  That  means 
that  our  Defense  Department  has  only  about 
V^  as  much  of  each  dollar  to  spend  on  equip- 
ment and  material,  plus  research  and  devel- 
opment, as  the  Soviets  have. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  moves  to  a  position 
to  superiority  I  dont  expect  them  to  attack 
us  militarily.  My  concern  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  use  the  great  power  they  have 
devel<^>ed  for  political  and  economic  pur- 
poses. Their  Merchant  Fleet  presently  n\m»- 
bers  about  1700  ships,  with  a  goal  of  a  ten- 
fold increase  by  1980.  In  the  markets  of  the 
world,  they  can  underbid  \ia.  They  can  carry 
more  cargo,  at  a  better  rate,  than  we  can. 
This  alone  could  present  a  challenge  to  our 
national  economy  because  of  our  dependence 
on  world  trade. 

We  have  successfully  fended  oS  the  com- 
munist threat  thus  far,  but  we  are  weaken- 
ing. Our  resolve  is  being  questioned.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  expressed  his  concern  recently 
In  Kansas  City  when  he  said : 

"Great  clvllizattona  of  the  past,  as  they 
have  become  wealthy,  as  they  have  lost  their 
will  to  live,  to  Improve,  then  have  become 
subject  to  the  decadence  that  eventually  de- 
stroys the  civilization.  The  United  States  Is 
now  reaching  that  period."  The  President 
continued:  "I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
we  have  the  vitality  .  .  .  the  courage  .  .  .  the 
strength  .  .  .  across  this  nation  that  will  see 
to  It  that  America  not  only  is  rich  and 
strong,  but  that  It  Is  healthy  in  terms  of 
moral  and  spiritual  streng^th. . . 

As  oiu*  nation  faces  the  challenge  of  the 
future  much  of  what  will  happen  to  us  rests 
In  the  hands  of  our  youth. 

With  this  conclusion.  It  becomes  abund- 
antly clear  that  young  Americans  must  be 
of  prime  concern  to  all  of  us.  We,  as  adults, 
must  appreciate  their  problems  and  encour- 
age them  to  triumph  over  today's  challenges. 
Only  we  can  provide  the  leadership  and  ex- 
ample required  as  our  youth  face  a  future 
much  different  than  today's  world.  A  dlscern- 
able  shift  In  world  pmwer  Is  under  way  which 
will  make  free  peoples  less  and  less  secure 
During  the  troubled  times  ahead  our  young 
people  are  the  potential  strength  on  which 
this  nation  must  draw.  They  must  be  in- 
spired to  rcdse  their  sights.  Unfortunately, 
the  road  Is  strewn  with  those  who  havs 
dropped  out.  Studies  show  that  more  than 
one  third  of  our  young  people  have  little 
desire  to  face  the  challenge.  These  want 
neither  physical  nor  mental  contest.  They 
disdain  leadership,  discipline  and  participa- 
tion. There  Is  no  way  for  them  to  be  launch 
into  a  successful  future.  They  p>ose  no  real 
competition  for  the  others  who  have  set  their 
sights  high.  However,  we  must  erect  bright 
sign  posts  which  say  "don't  Join  them,  and 
don't  be  misled  by  their  false  claim  of  a  mi- 
raculous new  life  based  on  the  belief  in 
■Nothing'." 

Nothingness,  as  a  belief,  highlights  a  need 
for  leadership  from  within  the  present  gen- 
eration. There  Is  a  growing  minority  of 
American  youth  setting  a  pattern  of  conduct 
and  seU  destruction  far  worse  than  Is  found 
in  any  other  civilized  country  on  earth.  Sta- 
tlstlca  show  we  suffer  the  highest  ratio  of 
drug  abuse,  the  greatest  incidence  of  venereal 
disease,  and  the  highest  frequency  of  crimes 
among  those  under  25  years  of  age — the 
worst  in  the  world. 

Contrary  to  those  who  drop  out,  most 
young  Americans  are  of  great  spirit — the 
kind  of  spirit  upon  which  the  freedom  of  the 
world  will  depend.  This  great  spirit  can 
manifest  Itself  in  countless  ways.  One  of 
these  Is  Inherent  in  the  words  of  John  Stiiart 
Mill  which  I  saw  inscribed  over  a  mantel- 
piece in  Vietnam: 

"War  Is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest 
of  things;  the  decayed  and  degraded  state  of 
moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which  thinks  that 
nothing  Is  worth  war  Lb  worse.  A  man  who 
has  nothing  for  which  be  Is  willing  to  fight; 
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nothing  that  he  cares  about  more  than  his 
own  personal  safety;  is  a  miserable  creature 
who  has  no  chance  of  being  free,  unless  made 
and  kept  by  the  exertions  of  better  men  than 
himself." 

I  am  not  entirely  dismayed,  because  I  see 
In  the  faces  of  young  Americans  the  will  to 
succeed — the  will  to  become  the  leaders. 

I  compare  them  with  the  young  men  with 
whom  I  have  served  in  the  desperate  days 
of  Guadalcanal  In  World  War  H,  when  the 
Japanese  controlled  the  sea  and  the  air. 
Men  on  short  rations,  sick  with  malaria  and 
dysentery.  The  men  who  trod  in  deep  snow 
over  the  mountains  of  North  Korea,  the  Chi- 
nese enemy  on  all  sides — ^the  thermometer 
reading  24  degrees  below  zero!  And,  more 
recently,  the  men  who  spent  countless  hoiu-s 
each  day  on  the  tralU,  In  camps  and  villages 
in  Quang  Trl,  the  Northernmost  of  South 
Vietnam's  Provinces,  along  the  Demilitarized 
Zone. 

A  typical  Infantry  man  in  Vietnam  op- 
erated in  the  mountains  and  In  enemy 
hide-a-ways.  Our  fighting  men  stayed  out  for 
as  long  as  sixty  days  at  a  time.  They  cut  or 
blasted  a  hole  in  the  forest  to  get  supplies 
and  replacements  by  helicopters.  After  long 
periods  on  the  trail,  units  were  rotated  to 
rear  bases,  but  in  a  few  days  these  men  were 
ready,  and  often  anxious,  to  go  out  again. 
This  aggressive,  can-do  attitude  was  Indica- 
tive of  their  strong  desire  to  get  on  with  the 
job.  Also  typical,  in  a  different  role,  was 
Corporal  Jackson  and  his  Combined  Action 
Platoon.  Corporal  Jackson  had  ten  Marines, 
one  Navy  Corpsman,  and  thirty-five  Popular 
Force  troops  in  his  unit  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  three  hamlets.  He  conducted  troop 
training  and  supported  the  village  rebuilding 
program.  The  village  leaders  sought  his  as- 
sistance and  advice,  entrusted  their  stores  of 
rice  and  other  goods  to  his  care,  and  reported 
to  him  when  the  Viet  Cong  mined  a  bridge 
or  a  road.  What  more  rewarding  experience 
could  a  20-year  old  American  such  as  Cor- 
poral Jackson  have,  than  to  assume  such 
responsibility  and  to  see  and  feel  the  faith 
and  rising  hopes  of  these  people?  Not  one  of 
the  scores  of  villages  where  we  established 
teams  like  that  of  Corporal  Jackson's  fell 
back  into  Communist  hands.  Isn't  it  Ironic 
that  we  so  seldom  hear  about  men  like  Cor- 
poral Jackson?  They  are  the  men  who  know 
how  it  is  to  crawl  through  the  deep  Jungle 
after  the  enemy — the  shock,  the  grief,  and 
the  growing  old  over-night — the  loss  of 
friends  in  no-name  villages — the  anguished 
wall  of  orphaned  children  and  bewildered  old 
people.  They  also  know  the  value  of  trusted 
comrades  and  the  fuller  meaning  of  man- 
hood which  comes  to  those  who  serve. 

How  reassuring  to  know  that  these  young 
Americans,  who  will  assume  much  of  the 
leadership  in  the  coming  generation,  have 
had  their  characters  forged  in  a  crucible  of 
gallant  service  to  others:  young  Americans, 
many  of  whom  had  never  before  broken  out 
of  their  shells  of  self-interest;  who  never  be- 
fore realized  the  rich  reward  which  comes 
from  unselfish  service  and  sacrifice;  who 
have  been  able  to  broaden  their  experience 
and  deepen  their  understanding  In  ways 
and  to  degrees  not  attainable  in  any  other 
endeavor.  They  gained  many  virtues  as  an 
enduring  cement;  self-reliance,  self-disci- 
pline, individual  resjwnsibility,  contempt  for 
cowardice  and  softness,  surrender  of  pri- 
vate interest,  obedience  to  law,  Integrity  and 
loyalty;  firm  rocks  upon  which  successful 
states  and  great  societies  are  btillt. 

Prom  the  news,  you  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  problems,  which  we  all  face.  These 
have  to  do  with  drugs,  cross-cultural  com- 
munications and,  currently,  the  public  con- 
cern over  war  crimes.  These  problems  must 
be  kept  in  perspective.  Just  In  our  small 
Corps,  more  than  700,000  Martnee  served 
honorably  In  Vietnam  while,  as  one  exam- 
ple, less  than  60  Marines  have  been  charged 
with  war  crimes.  A  few  others — now  out  of 
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the  Corps — ^have  Identified  themselves  (ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Record)  as  be- 
ing associated  with  war  crime  situations. 

Far  over-ahadowlng  these  few,  were  those 
hundreds  of  thotisands  of  Marines  who 
wanted  to  serve  In  Vietnam.  During  the  war, 
42,000  Marines  voluntarily  extended  their 
tours  In  the  combat  zone — particularly  those 
Involved  In  constructive  programs  with  the 
people. 

This  underscores  surveys  which  show  that 
our  men  knew  what  their  mission  was.  They 
believed  In  their  task  and  got  it  done!  No 
one  could  have  a  more  fervent  desire  for 
peace,  but  they  demand  a  Just  peace.  And 
they  know  of  their  great  contributions  in 
Vietnam. 

Since  1966,  the  number  of  children  In 
school  was  multiplied  16  fold — 200,000  up  to 
3  million.  From  one  university  of  2,000  stu- 
dents, to  five  universities  with  over  40,000.  In 
five  years,  12,000  classrooms  were  built;  14 
million  textbooks  were  printed.  A  great  feel- 
ing of  personal  security  and  well-being  has 
spread  throughout  the  population  of  RVN. 
To  our  troops,  lack  of  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  is  Immoral,  for  the  notion  that 
the  men  and  women  of  Asia  "are  not  worth 
the  effort" — as  voiced  by  some  about  us  to- 
day— is  inunoral.  These  young  men  see  our 
resistance  to  the  massive  invasion  from  the 
North  as  a  noble  effort  by  any  Christian 
standards. 

The  greatest  tragedy  for  them  would  be  for 
us  here  at  home,  reacting  to  doubt  and  con- 
fusion being  spread  by  the  vocal  activists,  to 
give  away  their  great  accomplishments.  Other 
Americans  here  at  home  need  somehow  to 
catch  up  with  these  young  men — with  their 
exceptionally  high  morale,  their  enthusiasm 
and  rock-solid  belief  in  what  they  have  done. 

A  great  debt  is  owed  these  fine  Americans. 
Our  great  institutions,  religious  beliefs,  cul- 
ture— ^the  creative  arts,  the  sciences,  the  hu- 
manities, the  noblest  achievements  of  our 
works  and  our  minds — all  these  exist  and 
grow  only  as  long  as  free  men  like  these  make 
such  sacrifices.  As  these  young  men  return, 
their  attention  to  things  here  at  home  must 
carry  great  weight.  They  Join  a  generation  of 
Americans  who  have  accomplished  much;  a 
generation  which  has  built  more  schools  and 
colleges,  more  hospitals  and  libraries  than 
all  previous  generations  combined. 

Also,  that  generation  has  trained  more 
physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, scientists,  and  engineers,  than  did  all  our 
ancestors  In  a  thousand  years.  Diseases  such 
as  smallpox,  polio,  tuberculosis,  and  pneu- 
monia have  been  brought  under  control. 

Personal  gifts  to  private  charities  exceed 
14  bUUon  dollars  per  year.  Minority  groups 
have  been  provided  greater  dignity,  more 
equality  and  opportiuiity  than  in  any  other 
generation  in  any  nation.  In  one  lifetime,  we 
have  eliminated  the  animal-like  totalitarian- 
ism of  Adolf  Hitler  in  Germany  and  Musso- 
lini in  Italy;  Tojo  in  Japan — plus  suppression 
of  the  terrible  scourge  of  communism  which 
threatened  South  Korea  and  now  South  Viet- 
nam. In  this,  we  have  not  coveted  a  single 
acre  of  land  or  sought  to  take  one  dollar — 
making  liars  of  those  about  us  who  proclaim 
America  is  an  aggressor  and  imperialist,  or 
cry  that  our  efforts  are  immoral  or  unchris- 
tian. Much  remains  to  be  done  I  The  great 
challenge  for  all  of  us  is  to  undergo  the  vital 
Infusion  of  spirit  demonstrated  by  these  vet- 
erans. Essential  though  It  is  to  continue  tech- 
nical development  and  social  and  scientific 
explorations,  a  prerequisite  to  our  success  will 
always  be  the  availability  of  dedicated,  smart, 
highly  skilled  individuals — large  numbers  of 
men  and  women  of  great  spirit  I  Whatever  else 
we  do.  the  proper  nurturing  of  young  Ameri- 
cans will  ensure  that  the  bright  torch  of  our 
great  heritage  as  champions  of  freedom  with 
Justice  continues  to  light  the  way  in  this 
troubled  world.  We  must  encourage  every 
young  American  to  possess  that  essential 
spirit. 
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I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Marine  Corps 
is  prepared,  as  It  always  has  been,  to  meet 
such  a  challenge.  We  will  maintain  our  pro- 
fessional quality.  The  Individual  Marine  is 
the  key  to  our  success. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  we  have  kept  our 
standards  high  and  our  ranks  small.  We 
have  men  who  are  proud  of  their  country, 
and  who  wish  to  serve  it  in  an  elite  Corps. 
We  have  men  who  are  not  oonformists,  but 
who  are  disciplined;  men  who  believe  in 
principles,  who  have  made  the  decision 
themselves;  men  who  are  not  following  fads. 

We  have  good  men  who  know  that  war  Is 
not  a  game,  who  feel  that,  while  nobody 
likes  war,  somebody  has  to  know  how  to 
wage  a  war  and  win. 

We  are  continuing  to  train  Marines  the 
way  we  have  always  trained  them.  No  com- 
promises, no  shortcuts,  no  promises  except 
one — they  will  be  Marines,  with  all  that  title 
conveys.  They  will  stand  with  other  men  of 
like  qualities — other  Marines. 

They  are  ready  to  go  anywhere,  anytime 
— not  with  emotion,  but  with  purpose.  And 
that  purpose  Is  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Adversity  builds  character  in  the  strong, 
but  it  can  destroy  the  weak.  Our  great  need 
is  to  kindle  this  burning  spirit  in  those  who 
possess  the  adequate  physical  and  mental 
ability,  but  who  lack  the  heart.  To  those  of 
strong  heart  who  suffer  from  physical  or 
mental  defects,  we  must  offer  even  more 
support. 

Tour  great  challenge  is  to  aid  the  young 
in  choosing  their  intelleotual  endeavors 
wisely,  and  combine  this  choice  with  self- 
discipline  and  unselfish  service  which  offer 
the  best  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
effort  to  maintain  a  strong  America.  "This 
requires  more  than  dreamers  who  occupy 
themselves  with  distant  concerns.  It  requires 
active  participants  who  tackle  the  problems 
and  ills  Immediately  at  hand.  There  is  a 
strong  temptation  for  the  yovmg  to  become 
impatient  and  frustrated  with  the  slow  pace 
of  events  and  to  lose  heart,  while  some  resort 
to  violence.  This  impatience  which  can  tear 
down  the  community  must  be  redirected.  We 
must  energize  this  sense  of  frustration,  not 
toward  destruction,  but  toward  the  building 
of  a  strong  community — one  which  will  be 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  needs  of  all. 

We  must  pledge  them  our  full  support.  We 
must  heed  their  complaints  and  appreciate 
their  frustration,  but  guide  them  to  greater 
effort.  Together  vrtth  them  we  must  fend 
off  those  who  threaten  us,  and  go  forward 
hand  in  hand  toward  a  better  America.  With 
the  many  changes  in  the  world  of  the  1970's, 
one  fact  remains  true:  American  strength  is 
the  keystone  In  the  structure  of  world  peace 

Thank  you. 


"BERLIN  ACCORD"  GRAVEST  EX- 
AMPLE OF  RETROGRESSIVE  AC- 
TION THAT  IS  BEING  DESCRIBED 
AS   PROGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JKKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  detect  In 
Government  policies  of  late  a  very  dis- 
couraging tendency  to  engage  in  retro- 
gression while  labeling  It  progress. 

The  House  has  passed  and  the  Senate 
is  considering  a  welfare  reform  bill 
which  nearly  doubles  the  number  of  wel- 
fare recipients  and  more  than  doubles 
the  cost  of  welfare.  In  the  process  it  em- 
ployees updated  versions  of  many  of  the 
old  gimmicks  for  reducing  the  welfare 
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rolls  which  have  already  been  proven  in- 
effective or  even  counterproductive.  This 
Is  retrogression  and  deterioration,  la- 
beled as  progress  and  reform. 

Or  take  the  President's  proposed  China 
visit  and  the  accompanying  cacophony 
calling  for  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  XJ21.  at  the  expense  of  our  Nation- 
alist Chinese  allies.  We  have,  ever  since 
the  VU.  was  established,  taken  the  po- 
sition that  this  inherently  less  than  ef- 
fective organization  would  be  rendered 
utterly  useless,  if  not  potentially  de- 
structive of  world  order,  if  self-pro- 
claimed belligerents  like  Red  China  were 
admitted  to  membership.  Nothing  has 
happened  to  indicate  that  Red  China  has 
become  a  peace-loving  nation  or  mod- 
erated its  avowed  intent  to  achieve  world 
domination.  Yet  the  President  has 
agreed  to  a  state  visit  which,  whether  in- 
tended or  not,  adds  tremendous  new 
pressures  to  the  cause  of  Red  Chinese 
admission  to  the  UJJ. — a  cause  which 
has  been  steadily  gaining  strength  over 
the  years  without  American  help.  This 
is  a  retrogressive  step  toward  interna- 
tional quarreling  and  chaos,  labeled  as 
a  new  initiative  toward  world  peace  and 
progress. 

I  could  cite  other  examples,  but  the 
purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is  to  dis- 
cuss the  Pour  Power  Agreement  on  Ber- 
lin— the  so-called  Berlin  Accord — signed 
on  September  3.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this 
is  the  latest  and  certainly  the  gravest 
example  of  a  retrogressive  action  that  is 
being  described  as  progress. 

Billed  as  a  "solution"  to  the  the  Ber- 
lin problem,  it  is.  in  fact,  not  a  real  solu- 
tion at  all,  but  rather  a  long  step  back- 
ward to  the  1945  three-power  occupation 
status  for  West  Berlin,  complete  with 
the  "separate  sectors"  concept.  In  the 
process  this  "solution" — rhetorical  as- 
surances to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing— abrogates  arrangements  for  the 
German  administration  of  West  Berlin 
instituted  in  1949  and  ofQcially  recog- 
nized in  1954. 

Under  the  new  "accords,"  Berlin  is  to 
be  divided  into  three  Western  sectors 
7,'hile  the  former  Soviet  sector  becomes 
oflBcially  part  of  East  Germany. 

The  division  of  West  Berlin  into  three 
Western  sectors  abrogates  the  complex 
process  of  consolidation  Into  a  single  en- 
tity under  German  administration,  with 
the  three  powers  as  protectors  and  over- 
seers, which  was  taking  place  in  recent 
years. 

Progress  then,  it  seems  clear,  would 
have  involved  negotiating  an  agreement 
which,  at  very  least,  would  have  en- 
hanced this  process  and  provided  for  an 
increased  security  and  political  integrity 
of  a  German-administered  West  Berlin, 
permitting  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  Prance  to  further  reduce  their  in- 
volvement there  with  the  ultimate  goal 
to  withdraw  entirely  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  security  of  the  area. 

We  have  been  In  Berlin  since  1945. 
We  have  now  negotiated  for  17  months 
to  find  a  solution  which  would,  as  the 
"accord"  itself  expresses  it,  "promote 
the  elimination  of  tension  and  the  pre- 
vention of  complications"  there.  And 
what  did  we  achieve? 

Is  the  United  States  out  of  Berlin  or 
less  deeply  involved  there?  No.  Is  there 
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any  new  administrative  authority  for  the 
German  people  of  Berlin  over  their  own 
lives  and  destinies?  No. 

All  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  name 
of  reduced  tensions  and  the  prevention 
of  complications  is  this :  a  reemphasis  on 
"sectorizing"  West  Berlin  but  recogni- 
tion of  East  Berlin  as  an  integral  part  of 
East  Germany;  elimination  of  even  that 
degree  of  Germsji  self-administration 
and  West  German  authority  over  West 
Berlin  which,  be  it  de  facto  or  de  jure, 
has  existed;  the  creation  of  a  new  source 
of  tensions;  and  the  addition  of  new 
complicating  factors  giving  East  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  renewed 
power  to  infringe  upon  and  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin. 

The  Soviets  get  considerable  advan- 
tage from  the  new  agreement.  Not  only 
is  their  complete  domination  of  East 
Berlin  and  East  Germany  officially  rec- 
ognized, thus  providing  the  first  official 
acceptance  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  but 
they  are  accorded  the  right  to  establish  a 
consulate-general  in  West  Berlin,  while 
all  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — West 
Germany — and  of  West  Berlin  which 
treat  West  Berlin  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Federal  German  Republic  are  sus- 
pended and  the  political  presence  of 
West  Germany  in  West  Berlin  is  being 
gradually  eliminated. 

Let  me  itemize  the  practical  effects 
of  this  last  and  grandest  item  of  sur- 
render. 

First.  West  Berlin  cannot  participate 
in  the  election  of  the  President  of  West 
Germany  any  more,  as  was  the  case  in 
previous  elections. 

Second.  The  President  of  West  Ger- 
many cannot  exercise  any  constitutional 
power  over  West  Berlin.  His  acts  in  this 
respect  can  be  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Consul  residing  in  Berlin. 

Third.  There  are  23,000  Federal  em- 
ployees in  West  Berlin.  In  spite  of  the 
formal  arrangements  permitting  them  to 
remam'  there,  the  elimination  of  con- 
stitutional authority  accomplished  by 
the  "accord"  will  force  the  reduction  of 
this  Federal  employment  in  the  city. 

P\)urth.  The  Bundestag  cannot  have 
its  sessions  in  West  Berlin  as  was  the 
case  between  1955  and  1971.  The  last  full 
session  of  the  Bundestag  took  place  in 
1965. 

Perhaps  as  significant  as  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  German  administra- 
tion of  West  Berlin  and  Its  relations  with 
West  Germany  is  the  fact  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  "accord"  constitutes  de  facto 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
East  German  Republic  and  establishes 
its  "sovereignty." 

The  matter  of  the  Consulate-General 
to  be  established  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  West 
Berlin  also  betrays  the  extent  to  which 
the  Soviets  achieved  hard  concessions  in 
return  for  vaguely  worded  promises,  and 
illiuninates  their  motives  In  pursuing 
with  such  diligence  the  finalizing  of  the 
"accord." 

The  General  Consiil  will  be  responsible,* 
not  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  West 
Germany  or  in  East  Germany,  but  di- 
rectly to  Moscow,  thus,  underscoring  the 
independent  position  of  West  Berlin,  as  a 
"Third  Germany."  West  Berlin  is  not 
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only  to  be  once  more  "sectorized"  imder 
the  three-power  administration,  but,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  is  to  have  imposed 
upon  It  a  three-and-a-half  power  admin- 
istration, the  Soviet  General  Consulate 
constituting  the  additional  one-hsdf  ad- 
ministrative power.  The  result  is  clearly 
to  create  rather  than  prevent  new  com- 
plications in  West  Berlin. 

More  significantly,  it  is  indicative  of 
Soviet  motives  in  negotiating  the  "ac- 
cord." The  Soviets  have  a  history  of  ac- 
tions designed  to  neutrtdize,  humiliate, 
and  "Pinlandize"  West  Germany.  And 
they  regard  West  Berlin  as  the  first  tar- 
get, the  soft  imderbelly,  the  vulnerable 
strike  point  on  the  way  to  domination  of 
West  Germany.  The  establishment  of  a 
General  Consulate  there  is  only  the  open- 
ing wedge,  the  first  salvo,  in  what  can  be 
expected  to  be  ever-mounting  crescendos 
of  overt  and  subversive  attacks  on  West 
Germany  through  West  Berlin. 

What  then,  ostensibly,  did  we  gain 
from  the  agreement.  On  the  surface  it 
appears  tliat  we  made  the  foregoing  con- 
cessions in  order  to  obtain  improved  and 
increased  access  by  West  Germany  to 
West  Berlin  and  by  West  Berliners  to 
East  Berlin  and  East  Germany. 

The  promise  is  there,  but  any  serious 
study  of  the  wording  of  the  agreement 
confirms  the  suspicion  that  the  promise 
is  a  highly  illusory  one. 

For  example,  under  the  wording  of  the 
new  agreement,  those  seeking  access  to 
West  Berlin  from  West  Germany  become 
"transit  traffic"  rather  than  "access  traf- 
fic." It  may  seem  a  minor  point  but  it  is 
highly  signlflcant.  What  it  means  is  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  1945,  we  have  of- 
ficially recognized  the  supreme  authority 
of  East  Grermany  over  this  traffic  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  territory  over  which 
such  traffic  must  pass. 

The  recognition  of  East  Germany's 
authority  over  this  traffic  as  supreme 
and  official  makes  the  "accord's"  vague 
assurances  of  "unhindered"  traffic  and 
"most  favorable  treatment"  subject  to 
possible  future  imilateral  interpretation 
by  the  "supreme  authority"  of  East  Ger- 
many. For  East  Germany  may  pass  any 
new  regulations  it  sees  fit  regarding  the 
transit  traffic  across  its  own  territory. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  sellout?  The 
answer  to  that  is  not  entirely  clear.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  agreement  was 
reached  at  the  insistence  of  the  Brandt 
government  in  West  Germany,  as  the 
first  step  along  the  road  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Brandt's  vision  of  Ostpolitik. 
Egon  Bahr,  West  Germany's  representa- 
tive at  the  Four  Power  Talks,  has  been 
in  the  United  States  three  times  this  year 
to  insist  that  the  United  States  accept 
the  position  that  West  Berlin  is  not  a 
West  German  "land"  which  is  the  view 
of  his  government. 

Yet,  disrupted  voting  patterns  in  re- 
cent elections  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Bavaria,  and  Berlin,  itself,  indicate 
rather  conclusively  that  the  German 
electorate  is  opposed  to  the  Brandt  pol- 
icies of  Ostpolitik. 

The  first  voter  reaction  to  the  ap- 
proved Berlin  agreement  wiU  come  in 
elections  in  October  in  Hamburg.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  too  late  to  reverse  or  repeal 
the  agreement  itself.  But  it  should  be 
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earnestly  hoped  that  the  voters  of  Ham- 
burg will  take  the  opportunity  to  register 
their  strong  opposition  to  these  policies 
and  signal  a  warning  to  both  German 
and  American  leaders  as  the  Prague  ne- 
gotiations begin  and  Chancellor  Brandt 
negotiates  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Perhaps  the  true  measure  of  the  Berlin 
Accord  can  best  be  perceived  in  a  little- 
publicized  incident  the  day  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement.  On  that  day  a 
young  East  German  tried  to  cross  the 
Berlin  Wall.  Perhaps  he  had  taken  seri- 
ously the  assurances  of  his  freely  elected 
Chancellor  and  the  new  agreement  that 
tensions  were  to  be  relieved,  freer  travel 
and  commimication  permitted  between 
East  and  West  Berlin  and  complications 
eliminated.  If  he  did,  he  found  out  in  a 
very  dramatic  and  painful  way  just  how 
mistaken  he  was.  East  German  border 
guards  promptly  shot  both  his  legs  from 
under  him  and  carted  him  away  to  an 
uncertain  fate  which  would  hardly  be 
less  than  prison  or  more  than  execution. 
Is  that  the  "solution"  to  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem? 


MAMMOTH   ECOLOGY  PROJECT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day, over  1,000  young  people,  from  Girl 
Scout.  Brownie,  Cadette,  and  Boy  Scout 
troops  in  my  congressional  district 
launched  the  mammoth  ecology  project 
to  clean  up  the  once  beautiful  Sunset 
Pond  in  North  Chagrin  Reseservatlon, 
a  valued  park  in  our  district. 

This  project  was  under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  a  very  imaginative  and 
talented  young  women,  Michele  Stevens. 
Notwithstanding  a  recent  leg  operation 
which  impaired  Miss  Stevens,  she  direct- 
ed all  of  the  "action"  of  these  1,000  volun- 
teers and  dozens  of  interested  parents  in 
an  effort  to  save  this  djang  lake.  The 
project  was  a  great  success. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  spend  a  little 
time  with  these  inspired  young  people 
helping  to  dispose  of  uprooted  lilypads 
which  were  choking  off  life  in  the  pond. 
Many  of  the  Scouts  were  literally  up  to 
their  heads  in  the  water,  having  to  stoop 
in  the  water  to  pull  up  the  plants  by 
their  roots  to  assure  that  they  would  not 
grow  back.  It  was  an  extraordinary  sight 
to  see  this  swarm  of  mud-laden  young 
people  going  about  such  a  difficult  task 
with  all  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
they  could  muster. 

The  Scout  movement,  its  leaders,  all  of 
the  young  people  and  our  community  will 
now  have  a  small  but  significant  monu- 
ment to  the  commitment  of  these  volun- 
teers. That  monument  will  be  a  living 
and  thriving  Sunset  Lake  filled  with 
wildlife,  fish,  and  birds.  What  better 
monument  can  any  person  have  than  to 
have  saved  a  natural  resource  for  the 
whole  community  to  enjoy  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  We  extend  our  congratula- 
tions for  an  enormous  task  well  done.  It 
is  my  hope  that  many  more  projects  like 
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this  one  at  Sunset  Lake  will  soon  follow. 
If  the  people  of  any  community  do  not 
assume  these  great  burdens  for  their  own 
Betterment  who  will? 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  copies  of  the  various 
instruction  sheets  for  the  mammoth 
ecology  project,  and  a  clipping  from  the 
News-Herald,  by  Irene  Neden,  and  the 
Cleveland  Press,  by  Joe  Collier,  who  was 
instrumental  in  encouraging  this  proj- 
ect: 

MEP:    Mammoth   Ecologt   Project,   Bwbki 
Pond,  North  Chagrin  Reservation 

1.  Objectives: 

a.  Clean   up  pond   and  surrounding  area. 

b.  Education  of  scouts  and  public. 

c.  Publicity. 

2.  Date  and  Time; 

a.  September    11,    1971    (Saturday). 

b.  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

c.  Pond  wUl  already  be  partially  drained 
when  we  arrive. 

3.  What  will  be  going  on: 

a.  Seniors — Digging  out  excess  IHles  in  the 
pond.  Leading  a  slng-a-long.  Working  as 
nurses  assistants. 

b.  Cadettes — In  charge  of  conservation  dis- 
play. Run  sign  In  and  out  stations.  Load 
lilies  from  edge  of  pond  to  waiting  trucks. 
Stationed  around  area  to  answer  questions. 
If  OKd — paint  picnic  tables  or  latrine. 

c.  Juniors— Pick  up  litter  around  pond.  Pass 
out  Utter  bags  with  information  included. 
Serve  food  including  sandwich  making.  Keep 
good  supply  of  water  for  Muckey  seniors. 

d.  Brownies — Pick  up  Utter  around  park. 
I  am  a  tree  (nature  assignment). 

The  girls  will  be  working  on  two  hour 
shifts,  there  will  be  four  shifts. 

There  will  be  a  nurses  station  across  from 
the  pond. 

Forest  Lane  shelter  house  will  be  divided 
into  three  parts — 

a.  refreshments. 

b.  entertainment. 

c.  Conservation  display. 

Outside  the  shelter  will  be  sign  in  and 
out  stations — Everyone  will  be  required  to 
sign  in  upon  entering. 
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MEP   Chairman 

Brownies:  Mrs.  T.  E.  Lusk  (Nel).  Lynd- 
hurst. 

Cadetees:  Mrs.  C.  J.  Surace  (E.  J.) ,  Mayfleld 
Heights. 

Display:  Mrs.  Walter  Pawlak  (Eva).  High- 
land Heights. 

Pood:  Mrs.  Gordon  Oltmanne  (Joan), 
Mayfleld  Heights. 

Mrs.  Arnold  Stone  (Diane),  Mayfleld 
Heights. 

Mrs.  Marvin  Hallberg  (Jimmy).  Lynd- 
hurst. 

Juniors:  Mrs.  Robert  Qrunwald  (Doris), 
Lyndhurst. 

Mrs.  P.  Mlchalk  (Cathey)  Lyndhurst. 

Pond:  Mrs.  B,  P.  Sauer.  Jr.  (Mac).  Gates 
Mills. 

Traffic:  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hauser  (Sonny),  Lynd- 
hurst. 

Nurss:  Mrs.  Thomas  Oorgas  (Doris) ,  South 
Euclid. 

Mrs.  Robert  Jewell  (Sue) ,  Mayfleld  Heights. 

Publlcltv:  Mrs.  Elbert  Thurman  (Marlon), 
Mavfleld  Heights. 

Director:  Miss  Michele  Stevens  (Mickey), 
University  Heights. 

Pakticipatino  Troops 
List  of  Troops  participating  from  Mav- 
fleld Heights.  Mayfleld  Village.  Highland 
Heights,  Richmond  Heights.  Lyndhurst. 
Euclid.  Cleveland  Heights.  Chagrin  Falls, 
South  Euclid,  and  Gates  Mills: 

BROWNIE    TROOP,      7     AND      8      TEARS      OU3 

49.  106.  421.  822.  1491,  1845,  and  1847. 


JUNIOR  TROOP,  9  TO  1 1   TZABS  OLD 

137,  1278,  605,  1932.  185,  1183,  513,  479, 
736,  1001.  1058,  1856,  1534.  1633,  1842,  727, 
1373,  161,  1432,  108.  1474,  1541,  228.  and  03. 

CADETTE  TROOP,  1 2  TO  1«  YEARS  OLD 

107.  156,  385,  1318,  1173,  1067,  1058.  1101. 
1611,  and  1052. 

SENIOR  TROOP,    IS   TO    17    TEARS  OLD 

427,  474,  1038,  1420,  1166,  1915,  1408,  1704, 
941,  1107.  1318.  987,  and  1325. 

(From  the  News-Herald,  Sept.  2,  1971] 

ScotTTS  Rehabilitate  Pond 

(By  Irene  Meden) 

When  some  of  the  Senior  Girl  Scouts,  In 
the  Greenwood  Community  Association  Divi- 
sion, heard  about  the  plight  of  Sunset  Pond 
they  wanted  to  do  something  about  It. 

So  do  something,  they  did.  They  organized, 
what  they  call  "A  Mammoth  Ecology  Project. " 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  background  information  of  Sunset  Pond, 
here's  the  low  down. 

The  pond  Is  located  in  the  North  Chagrin 
Metropolitan  Park  and  Is  also  known  as  "Duck 
Pond.'  Water  lilies  and  other  debris  are  chok- 
ing the  pond  and  making  it  almost  vmln- 
habitable  for  the  ducks. 

The  Pond  was  cleaned  out  seven  years  ago 
by  bulldozers  but  the  Park  Officials  claim  It 
can't  u.'^e  bulldozers  again.  So  the  Senior 
Girl  Scouts  will  actually  be  In  the  pond  pull- 
ing the  water  lilies  and  debris  out. 

Some  farmers  already  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  pickup  the  water  lilies  to  use  as 
mulch. 

Cadette  Girl  Scouts  will  be  loading  trucks 
for  the  farmers. 

Other  Cadettes  and  Juniors  will  be  scrub- 
bing and  p>alntlng  picnic  tables  and  outdoor 
rest  rooms  In  the  park  area. 

The  little  Girl  Scout  Brownies  of  the  or- 
ganization will  be  wearing  nature  fact  signs 
and  have  their  noses  painted  red,  and  when 
anyone  presses  their  red  nose,  the  Brownie 
will  relate  facts  about  the  sign  she  is  wear- 
ing. Examples  given  are,  "I  am  poison  ivy," 
or  names  of  different  trees.  The  Brownies  will 
also  be  picking  up  litter  In  the  park  area. 

The  FV>rest  Lane  Shalter  House  In  the  park 
will  be  divided  Into  three  areas,  food,  enter- 
tainment and  an  Ecology  Display  area. 

In  the  food  area,  the  girls  who  finish  their 
shifts  at  muckraking  and  litter  picking  wlU 
be  able  to  eat  and  enjoy  some  of  the  guitar 
playing  and  singing  in  the  entertainment 
area.  TTie  ecology  display  area  will  have  a 
contest  for  the  best  exhibit  shown  on  ecology. 

The  project,  which  will  Involve  over  800 
Girls  Scouts  in  areas  of  Highland  Heights, 
Mayfleld  Village,  Mayfleld  Heights,  Gates 
Mills,  Euclid,  South  Euclid  and  Lyndhurst. 
will  take  place  on  Sept.  11.  Hours  are  set  from 
9  a.m.  to  5  pjn. 

Thus  far,  the  g^oup  has  been  offered  1.500 
hot  dogs,  15  tanks  of  Pepsi  and  the  Wlllough- 
by  Hills  Plre  Department  has  offered  to  fur- 
nish water  tank  trucks  for  the  girls  to  use  for 
cleaning  up. 

The  Project  Leader  for  the  'Mammoth 
Ecology  Day'  is  a  sophomore  of  John  CarroU 
University,  MlcheUe  Stevens  of  University 
Heights. 

Also  included  in  the  project  are  Mrs.  Nel 
Lusk.  Mrs.  Elaine  Surace,  Mrs.  Eva  Pawlak, 
Mrs.  Jean  Oltmanne.  Mrs.  Diane  Stone.  Mrs. 
Jonny  Hallberg,  Mrs.  Doris  Grunwald.  Mrs. 
Cathey  MUchalk,  Mrs.  Marilyn  Sauer,  Mrs. 
Sonney  Hauser,  Mrs.  Doris  Gorgas,  Mrs.  Sue 
Jewell  and  Mrs.  Marlon  Thurman. 

[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

Aug.  31.  1971] 

Lilies   Threaten   Poptlar   Park — Gnu, 

ScotTTS  To  Clean  Orrr  Pond 

(By  Joe  Collier) 

About   900  Girl  Scouts  and  their  leaders 

will  labor  Sepf.  11  to  rid  Sunset  Pond  of  most 
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of  ita  w&ter  IlUes  and  all  of  the  man-made 
Junk  Uiat  clutten  It. 

The  event — called  the  IdammoCh  Ecology 
Project  of  the  Lake  Erie  Olrl  Soout  CkiuncU — 
is  the  Idea  of  iOaa  Ifichele  SteTens,  who  la 
the  project  dlrecttx'. 

OnUnarily  water  lilies  are  pleasant  natural 
decoratlcais.  but  at  Sunset  Pond  they  have 
beoome  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  They  are 
crowding  the  entire  five-acre  surface,  threat- 
ening to  reduce  the  pond  to  a  marah. 

Sunset  Pond  for  many  yean  has  attracted, 
for  rest  and  recreation,  a  variety  of  water 
fowl — Canada  geese,  mallards,  black  ducks. 
teal,  wood  ducks,  great  Mue  herctis,  green 
herons,  bittern,  kingfishers  and  their  asso- 
ciates. 

Two  Canada  geese  families,  and  about  five 
wood  duck  famUlea  were  reared  there  this 
summer,  contributing  about  60  young  birds 
to  the  envtronment. 

The  water  fowl  have  In  turn  attracted  all 
kinds  of  people,  who  visit  the  place  every  day 
of  the  year,  offering  more  bread  and  other 
food  g^ts  than  the  birds  can  consume. 

The  excess  food  has  supported  a  large  and 
growing  population  at  goldfish,  bullheads, 
blueglUs,  catfish  and  a  community  of  leaser 
creatures.  And  from  the  shore  fozas  watch 
and  eat  now  and  then. 

All  of  this  has  made  Sunset  Pond  the 
centerpiece  of  the  North  Chagrin  Reservation 
and  the  second  best  attended  feature  In  the 
parks  system. 

The  pond  creatures  would  be  dispossessed 
If  the  lilies  are  allowed  to  convert  the  pood 
to  a  marsh. 

Last  glimmer  Harold  Wallln.  the  parks' 
chief  naturalist,  spoke  discouraging  words 
about  the  future  of  the  pond.  The  Press 
reported  them  and  Kiss  Stevens  resolved  to 
mobilize  the  Girl  Scouts  to  the  reecxM. 

After  a  winter  of  organization  and  plan- 
ning, with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Marilyn  Sauer, 
lira.  Elaine  Suraoe.  Mrs.  Soimy  Hauser,  Mrs. 
Marlon  Tburman.  Mrs.  Jean  Oltmans.  and 
many  others  In  Mayfleld  Hetgbts,  Mayfleld 
Village.  Lyndhurst,  and  other  communities, 
the  day  approachea. 

The  water  level  will  be  lowered,  and  about 
00  senior  scouts,  called  muckrakets  for  the 
day.  will  wade  In  and  dislodge  tons  of  excess 
water  UUes.  Park  trucks  wUl  haul  them  away. 

Other  scouts  wlU  collect  litter  from  the 
surrounding  park  and  some  will  feed  the 
other  workers. 

WaUin  has  expressed  the  deep  gratitude  of 
himself,  the  park  system  and  visitors  to  Miss 
Stevens,  her  aides  and  all  the  Olrl  Scouts. 


THE  NEED  FOR    A  COMPREHENSIVE 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  uianoAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mrs.  ORrPPTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  national  health 
care  plan  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent. Today,  I  am  providing  for  the 
RecoKD  two  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  13.  on  the  present 
dilemma  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States.  Should  there  remain  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  the  year  that  HR.  22.  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act,  must  be  enacted,  they  should 
read  these  articles. 

The  spirallng  costs  of  health  care  in 
this  country  must  be  halted.  President 
Nixon's  health  insurance  proposals  will 
not  do  this.  Unless  we  move  Immediate- 
ly to  construct  a  comprehensive  national 
health  care  plan,  many  more  Americans 
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will  be  priced-out  of  the  health  care  serv- 
ices they  need  and  deserve. 

The  articles  follow : 

Dilemma  is  Hxalth  Cass:  Rnmo         * 
Cost  and  Demaitd 
(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

WASHmoTON.  Sept.  13 — A  decade  ago,  one 
medical  group  in  Bfanhattan  charged  tS6  for 
a  basic  physical  checkup;  today  It  charges 
(6fi.  In  those  same  years  the  going  rate  for  ui 
appendectomy  in  New  York  rose  from  $48fi 
to  SI,  175  and  the  cost  of  an  average  hospital 
stay,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  rose  from 
$265  to  »78S. 

Indeed,  Americans  are  spending  money  on 
health   care  as  If  there  were  no  tomorrow. 

And  while  almost  everyone  is  complaining 
about  spirallng  health  care  costs,  most  of 
the  same  people — rich  and  middle  class  as 
well  as  poor,  insurers  and  providers  as  well 
as  consumers — are  also  demanding  more  and 
better  health  care  no  matter  what  It  costs. 

The  statistics  for  medical  costs,  at  a  time 
when  accumulated  Inflation  has  swollen 
most  economic  indications,  are  staggering. 
Tills  year  Americans — through  their  own 
pocketbooks,  their  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments,  and  their  health  Insurance 
companies — will  spend  almost  •80-bUllon  for 
such  things  as  16  million  operations,  two 
bUUon  prescriptions  and  the  salaries  of  the 
five  million  people  who  provide  health  care. 

One  conservative  Federal  estimate  sets 
the  nations  total  health  bill  by  1980  at  $156- 
billion,  which  would  be  8  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  and  over  five  times 
the  peak  annual  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

"I  think  medical  care  is  going  to  be  the 
Vietnam  of  the  nlneteen-aeventies — ^billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  going  into  a  quag- 
mire." says  Dr.  Frederic  Bsss,  a  health  plan- 
ner at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  this  era  of  inflation,  no  other  item  on 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  so  fast 
over  the  last  decade  as  health  costs.  In  the 
last  four  years  alone,  they  have  climbed 
30  percent. 

Hospital  rates  have  risen  flve-fold.  Toda; 
they  are  hovering  at  about  SlOO  a  day,  an  un- 
thinkable sum  a  decade  ago.  But  a  decade 
from  now,  according  to  some  projections, 
hospitals  may  be  charging  $1,000  a  day.  At 
one  Boston  hospital,  a  bed  in  the  intensive 
care  unit  for  respiratory  diseases  now  costs 
$425.75  a  day. 

Such  statistics  provide  only  a  partial  pic- 
ture, however.  Behind  them  there  Is  a  long 
period  of  dramatic  progress  in  medical  tech- 
nology and,  along  with  It,  an  unquantiflable 
but  almost  tangible  rise  in  public  expecta- 
tions. And  at  the  conjunction  of  all  these 
factors  are  two  fundamental  questions : 

If.  theoretically,  good  health  care  la  now 
poesible  for  everyone,  then  how  can  the 
nation  rationally  allow  anyone  to  go  without 
it?  But  If.  practically,  the  cost  of  good  health 
care  continues  to  rise  so  steeply,  then  how 
can  the  nation  maintain  even  Its  present 
standards  for  long  without  going  bankrupt? 

Personal  "horror  stories"  of  the  financial 
and  emotional  costs  of  illness  are  seemingly 
endless:  A  New  York  couple  Is  financially 
ruined  by  the  medical  costs  of  s  son  paraly- 
zed by  a  football  Injury;  an  elderly  black 
couple  in  Mississippi  spend  one-third  of  their 
meager  Sodal  Security  check  on  medicine; 
a  Califomlan  undergoes  a  kidney  transplant 
to  save  his  life,  yet  does  not  have  the  funds 
to  buy  the  drugs  to  keep  it  vUbU. 

Ranging  from  Robert  Ball,  the  director  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  to  Paul 
Stark,  the  head  of  a  defunct  Federal  health 
center  in  Prestonburg,  Ky.,  many  medical 
administrators  feel  that  the  country  la  either 
spending  too  much  money  on  health  care  or 
Is  not  getting  Its  mon«y's  worth. 

UASOMS  rOK  TKX  WCUASa 

The  reasons  for  this  surge  in  spending  In- 
clude: 
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Inflation,  which  accounts  for  half  the 
recent  rise  In  health  costs. 

More  Americans.  30  million  more  In  the 
last  10  years. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid,  which  accelerated 
the  demand  for  services  and  helped  to  drive 
up  their  prices. 

A  philosophical  shift  to  the  now  general 
opinion  that  health  care  is  a  right  of  every 
American,  not  Just  a  privilege  of  birth  or 
money. 

More  sophisticated  medical  techniques 
such  as  oi>en-heart  surgery,  that  lead  to 
better  medical  care  but  at  greater  cost. 

Unionization  of  hospital  workers,  which 
gives  higher  salaries  and  more  costly  fringe 
benefits  to  a  group  that  has  been  among  the 
lowest  paid  in  the  nation  for  deoades. 

There  are  other  reasons,  but  they  are  much 
harder  to  document  with  numbers.  Critics 
of  the  national  health  care  system — many 
call  It  a  nonsystem — say  It  has  and  is  creat- 
ing vast  inequities.  For  example.  In  New 
York  City  It  Is  at  times  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  hosplUl  bed,  that  half  the  beds  In 
San  Francisco  hospitals  are  empty  and  more 
hospitals  are  opening  there. 

The  critics  hold  that  there  are  vast  inef- 
ficiencies in  the  prescription  of  drugs,  the 
payment  for  health  insurance  and  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  both  hospitals  and  doctors. 
For  example,  a  favorite  remark  of  Senator 
Kennedy,  the  Massachusetts  Democrat  who 
Is  the  chief  Congressional  critic  of  the  health 
care  system,  is  that  there  are  more  neuro- 
surgeons In  his  home  state  than  there  an  In 
the  British  Isles,  which  have  10  times  the 
population. 

Another  trouble  is  that  the  flood  of  new 
money  Into  health  care  has  not  been  matched 
by  an  increase  In  efficiency.  In  fact,  it  seems 
to  have  acted  In  reverse  in  some  permutation 
of  Parkinson's  law. 

"It  costs  more  and  more  all  the  time  to 
stand  stUl,"  says  John  O.  Veneman,  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  Veneman  and  other  Nixon  Administra- 
tion officials  were  appalled  by  health  costs 
when  they  took  office,  but  Federal  expenses 
have  continued  to  shoot  up  despite  their 
efforts. 

Where  does  all  the  money  go?  Principally 
to  hospitals,  doctors,  drugs,  medical  appli- 
ances, nursing  homes  tmd,  as  overhead,  to 
the  health  Insurance  companies  such  as  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  that  spread  the  risk 
of  becoming  111. 

Portions  of  the  health  care  pie  are  divided 
roughly  this  way:  40  per  cent  for  hospital 
care;  20  per  cent  for  doctors'  services;  10  per 
cent  for  drugs:  6  per  cent  for  dentists'  serv- 
ices, and  4  per  cent  for  nursing  home  ex- 
penses. The  renialning  30  per  cent  is  divided 
among  such  items  as  medical  research,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  administration. 

Nearly  every  critic  of  the  health  care  sys- 
tem believes  Americans  are  spending  too 
much  money  on  drugs.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Simmons, 
chief  drug  officer  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, estimates  that  "Americana 
spend  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  on  drugs 
for  which  there  Is  no  valid  proof  of  efficacy." 

Just  recently  the  F.D.A.  succeeded  In  re- 
moving from  public  sale  a  drug  named  Pan- 
alba  after  a  legal  battle  that  ran  on  for 
years.  During  that  time  consumers  were 
spending  $30-mUllon  a  year  on  the  product, 
even  though  Federal  Judges  as  well  as  Federal 
scientists  had  found  It  to  be  Ineffective. 
HIGH  Dsuo  paorrra 

While  drug  prices  have  not  risen  dramat- 
ically, the  pharmaceutical  Indiistry  reaps  the 
highest  profits  In  terms  of  return  on  Invest- 
ment— 30  per  cent — of  any  large  segment  of 
American  Industry.  Congressional  Investiga- 
tions have  revealed  huge  profits  In  some  spe- 
cific dnigs — of  over  1,000  per  cent  In  Isolated 
casas — yet  drug  companies  have  successfully 
turned  back  moat  attempts  to  reduce  prices. 

Another  factor  Is  doctors'  fees.  "You  can't 
reform  the  health  oare  system  unless  you 
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delve  Into  the  pocketbooks  of  doctors,"  says 
Dr.  Robert  D.  Ellers,  director  of  the  Leonard 
Davis  Institute  of  Health  Economics.  He  notes 
that  one  medical  group  recently  hired  a  sur- 
geon for  a  salary  of  $85,000  a  year  "plus 
bonuses." 

Doctors,  the  most  highly  paid  professionals 
in  the  country,  earn  a  median  income  of 
$40,000  a  year — after  expenses  but  before 
taxes — according  to  our  calculation.  Only  one 
per  cent  of  Americans  earn  as  much  as  this. 
Federal  economists  estimates  that  doctors' 
fees  are  almost  70  per  cent  higher  than  they 
were  in  the  late  nlneteen-flf  ties,  a  rise  almost 
double  that  of  the  consumer  price  Index. 

Yet  doctors  have  their  own  economic  prob- 
lem. Premixim  rates  for  medical  malpractice 
Insurance,  for  example,  have  been  soaring. 
One  New  York  surgeon  said  he  paid  an  an- 
nual premium  of  $50  when  he  started  prac- 
tice In  1950.  He  expects  that  next  year's  pre- 
mium will  be  $5,050,  a  hundred  times  as 
much.  This  expense  he  passes  along  to  the 
consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  fees. 

"have  to  put  the  cbtjnch  on" 

Despite  all  the  complaints  about  drug  costs 
and  doctors'  fees,  most  of  the  grumbling  over 
the  rise  In  health  costs  h&s  been  directed  at 
hospitals.  For  hospitals  have  been  getting  the 
lion's  share  of  health  expenses. 

TTie  most  common  criticism  has  been  that 
the  hospitals  have  never  had  the  Incentives 
needed  for  them  to  effect  economies.  In  addi- 
tion, most  hospitals  are  controlled  by  doctors 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  modern  man- 
agement practices  that  might  curb  oosto. 

"Hospitals  are  the  problems,  but  Blue  Cross 
hasn't  pushed  them  hard  enough,"  says  Dr. 
Herbert  S.  Denenberg.  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Insurance  commissioner.  "You  have  to  put 
the  crunch  on  someone  If  you're  going  to 
control  medical  costs." 

In  a  rare  effort  to  force  economies,  the  in- 
surance commissioner  rejected  a  $73-mllllon 
premium  rate  Increase  request  from  Blue 
Cross  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  which  has 
been  awarded  an  annual  increase  for  the  last 
quarter  century.  He  wants  to  retain  Blue 
Cross,  but  force  it  In  turn  to  force  hospitals 
to  effect  economies. 

Dr.  Deneberg,  one  of  the  new  breed  of  re- 
formers In  the  health  care  field  and  a  friend 
of  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  advocate,  also 
accuses  the  other  private  Insurance  com- 
panies of  "Just  shoveling  money  back  and 
forth — they  have  not  paid  attention  to  cost 
and  quality  controls." 

The  Pennsylvanlan  Is  one  of  20  new  state 
Insurance  commissioners  who  have  taken 
office  In  the  last  year.  Many  of  them  are  de- 
termined to  force  economies  in  health  costs. 
Others  Include  Kenneth  Deshetler,  Ohio's 
Director  of  Insurance,  and  John  F.  O'Leary, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  rate-setting 
commission. 

Mr.  O'Leary  wants  state  and  Federal  agen- 
cies to  intervene  to  force  down  hospital  costs 
and  some  states.  Including  New  York,  Mary- 
land, California  and  Pennsylvania,  are  con- 
sidering the  creation  of  hospital  rate  setting 
commissions  similar  to  those  that  regulate 
transportation,  electric  and  gas  rates. 

Gordon  Chase,  head  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Services  Administration,  accuses  hos- 
pital leaders  of  using  "quality  of  care"  to 
"obscure  Inefficiency,  obsolescence  and  tra- 
ditional ways  of  operating  which  will  not 
stand  close  scrutiny." 

Three-quarters  of  all  hospital  bills  are  paid 
through  Blue  Crosa,  which  was  specifically 
created  to  perform  the  task.  Yet  Blue  Cross 
has  gone  almost  unregulated.  Congressional 
Investigators  found  recently  that  some  local 
p<ans  were  paying  the  country  olub  duos  of 
Blue  Cross  executives'  vacations  In  Hawaii. 

The  national  president  of  Blue  Cross,  Wal- 
ter J.  McNerney  of  Chicago,  conceded  that 
the  hospital  Insurance  plan  "has  not  done 
everything  as  well  as  It  should"  to  hold  down 
hospital  rates.  "We  have  not  been  sufficiently 
■elf -critical  and  Innovative,"  he  adds. 
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How  could  hospital  costs  be  brought  down? 
The  Good  Samaritan  Health  Service  in 
Phoenix  found  a  way  by  amalgamating  a 
group  of  10  hospitals,  thus  doing  away  with 
duplicating  services  and  overhead.  The  group 
saved  $90,000  last  year  by  buying  all  its  In- 
surance as  a  package.  Common  laundry  serv- 
ices and  the  standardization  of  linens  and 
uniforms  all  vrould  help,  but  relatively  few 
groups  of  hospitals  have  done  this. 

Costs  could  also  be  constredned  by  clusters 
of  hospitals  If  individual  institutions  were 
assigned  specific  tasks,  such  as  delivering 
babies  and  performing  open-heart  siirgery, 
rather  than  each  crfferlng  a  full  range  of 
services. 

Keeping  people  out  of  the  hospital  la  uni- 
formly acknowledged  as  the  most  effective 
method  of  holding  down  costs. 

The  patient  population  of  Philadelphia 
State  Hospital  dropped  from  6.400  to  under 
3,000  in  recent  years,  aided  by  the  creation 
of  the  West  Philadelphia  Mental  Health  Con- 
sortium, a  group  of  nine  conununlty  mental 
health  clinics. 

Dr.  Robert  Leopold,  the  consortltun's  di- 
rector, says  that  while  costs  per  patient  are 
$6  a  day  at  the  health  centers,  they  are  $15 
a  day  in  the  state  hoepltal.  The  Philadelphia 
program,  one  of  only  a  few  In  the  nation, 
"shows  that  psychiatric  patients  can  be 
treated  near  their  homes  outside  the  hospital 
and  at  far  less  cost."  Dr.  Leojjold  says. 

Large  cost  savings  from  Pre-Pald  Group 
Plans  also  are  possible  through  the  opera- 
tion of  what  are  known  as  prepaid  group 
plans,  of  which  the  most  familiar  are  the 
Kaiser  foundation  groups  of  California,  Ore- 
gon. Hawaii.  Colorado  and  Ohio. 

By  stressing  preventive  medicine,  that  is. 
treating  potentially  serious  medical  condi- 
tions before  they  can  grow  Into  costly  dis- 
eases, jjersons  enrolled  In  the  Kaiser  group* 
spend  less  than  half  as  many  days  In  hos- 
pitals as  other  Americans.  Premlimw  for 
Kaiser  care  are  also  less  than  comparable 
Insurance  plans,  while  the  annual  Increase 
in  premium  rates  has  been  less  than  else- 
where. 

The  money-saving  p>otential  of  providing 
preventive  services,  such  as  periodic  physical 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Group  Health 
Cooperative  of  Puget  Sound  in  Seattle,  which 
was  started  In  1947  and  now  provides  health 
care  for  140.000  people. 

Last  year  the  group  health  cooperative 
spent  only  $37  per  member  on  hospitaliza- 
tion. This  compares  with  $112  for  the  average 
American.  Yet  almost  the  same  amount  of 
money  was  spent  for  both  groupis  for  phy- 
sicians' fees  and  outpatient  services  such  as 
laboratory  tests  and  X-rays.  The  lesson  would 
seem  to  be  that  preventive  medicine,  prop- 
erly run,  can  substantially  reduce  costly 
hospitalization. 

A  Federal  takeover  of  health  delivery  sys- 
tems, as  occurred  in  Britain,  has  been  advo- 
cated by  some  groups  here.  But  at  least  two 
experiments  with  Federal  funding  In  this 
country  have  Indicated  that  it  Is  little  bet- 
ter economically  than  the  system  it  Is  meant 
to  replace. 

In  Prestonburg,  Ky.,  one  such  project  was 
canceled  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opptw- 
tunlty  after  investigators  found  It  "totally 
corrupt."  More  than  half  of  the  $4-mllllcn 
spent  on  the  project  went  for  the  salaries  of 
courthouse  cronies  and  overhead  expenses. 

Another  Federally  funded  project,  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Health  Center  In  the  Bronx, 
spends  $75  per  patient  visit,  far  more  than 
It  would  cost  to  treat  a  person  In  a  doctor's 
office. 

maintenancx  caorps 

The  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  la  spending  $45- 
mllllon  on  what  might  be  one  partial  solution 
to  the  health  cost  problem— the  health  main- 
tenance organisation.  The  RJif.O.,  as  It  Is 
known,  has  been  praised  by  the  President  as 
the  prime  new  method  of  organising  health 
care  delivery  for  quality  and  economy. 

H.M.O.'s,  a  few  of  which  are  now  In  opera- 
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tlon.  use  groups  of  doctors  and  facilities 
to  treat  the  health  needs  of  thoiisands  of 
persons  living  In  apeclflc  areas.  In  his  health 
message  of  last  February.  Mr.  Nixon  also 
proposed  a  $300-mUllon  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram to  start  dozens  of  HJid.O.'s.  If  the  Ad- 
ministration has  its  wish.  80  per  cent  of  all 
Americans  wlU  be  enroUed  In  HM.O.'a  by  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

This  percentage  Is  viewed  as  wildly  opti- 
mistic even  by  those  health  care  experts  who 
say  that  reform  of  the  system  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  better  medical  care  to 
more  people  at  less  cost. 

One  of  the  new  breed  of  reformers  who 
are  leading  the  attack  against  wasteful  and 
inept  practices  in  the  health  care  field  is  Dr. 
Denenberg  of  Pennsylvania,  who  ts  a  frend 
of  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  adocate.  Dr. 
Denenberg  is  the  type  of  freewheeling  chal- 
lenger of  the  medical  establishment  who.  ac- 
cording to  one  critic,  makes  Mr.  Nader  "look 
like  Louis  the  fourteenth." 

"The  health  delivery  system  is  so  fxill  of 
glaring  inefficiencies  and  abuses  that  it  is 
easy  to  give  up  In  despair,"  says  Dr.  Denen- 
berg. "For  example,  the  providers  of  health 
care  saddle  the  public  with  unnecessary,  un- 
derutilized and  duplicated  services  which  not 
only  produce  astronomical  costs,  but  also 
often  deliver  low  quality  care." 

The  complaints  come  from  within  the  med- 
ical establishment  as  well.  Dr.  Edwin  L.  Cros- 
by, president  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, says  the  nation  has  too  many  hospital 
beds.  And  one  of  the  truisms  of  medical  prac- 
tice holds  that  too  many  operations  are  be- 
ing performed  on  too  many  people. 

The  result,  according  to  Dr.  Murray  Hun- 
ter, med'cal  director  of  a  clinic  in  Falrmont- 
W.  Va.,  Is  that  "for  a  dollar  today  we're  get- 
ting 50  cents  worth  of  health  care — if  it  were 
done  right  we'd  get  80  cents  worth." 

Another  problem  is  that  merely  increasing 
the  money  spent  on  health  care  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  better  quality  care.  A  Dr. 
Donald  Harrington,  director  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Medical  Foundation  In  Stockton,  Calif., 
puts  it:  "An  open  checkbook  often  leads  to 
bad  work." 

Yet  some  doctors  seem  to  be  benefitting  by 
such  an  approach.  Dr.  Lowell  E.  Bellln.  New 
York  City's  first  deputy  health  resources  com- 
missioner, saj-s:  "If  after  two  years  in  pri- 
vate practice  a  doctor  Isn't  clearing  $35,000 
a  year,  you  should  strap  an  electroencephal- 
ograph to  his  brain  to  find  out  why. ' 

DocTOEs'      Median      Incomk — $40.550 — Srcas 

Pxx  Dxbats 

(By  Nancy  Hicks) 

There  Is  probably  no  more  emotional,  con- 
troversial or  complex  issue  in  the  ctirrent  de- 
bate over  health  care  reform  than  the  earr- 
ing power  of  the  physician. 

Critics  of  doctors'  high  salaries — the  or- 
ganized poor,  health  consumer  groups,  some 
economists  and  many  doctors  themselves 
say  it  is  unconscionable  that  one  profession- 
al group  of  334,000  Individuals  should  earn  a 
median  income  of  $40,550  a  year  or  more 

They  cite  such  current  practices  as  the  use 
of  incorporation  to  allow  doctors  tax  and 
pension  benefits,  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  opposed  but  has  been  unable  to 
stop,  and  fee  fragmentation,  which  might 
mean  that  last  year's  flat-fee  t^eckup  is  now 
broken  up  into  individual  charges  that  add 
up  to  more  than  the  old  fee,  with  no  an- 
nounced Increase. 

Doctors  say  their  critics  faU  to  take  into 
account  the  long  yeara  of  study,  intemahip 
and  even  "apprentlcaahlp"  before  a  doctor 
can  begin  to  earn  a  good  living.  They  also 
cite  the  high  cost  of  a  medical  education, 
and  doctors'  long  working  hours  and  their 
re«poi\slbllitleaL 

HiOBsarr  paio  woaxxas 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  arguments  are, 
a  look  at  the  available  figures  shows  that 
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doctors  are  the  highest-paid  workers  In  the 
country,  even  when  salaries  are  adjusted  for 
business  ezpenaea,  bouiB  of  work  and  de- 
layed earning  power. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  cost  of 
doctors'  services  has  risen  at  a  rate  almost 
double  the  Increase  of  the  consumer  price 
Index.  Federal  economists  have  estimated. 
This  is  In  direct  contrast  to  the  trend  In  the 
post-World  War  n  era.  when  doctors'  fees 
lagged  behind  the  cost  of  living. 

In  the  last  decade,  doctors'  fees  have 
risen  faster  than  any  other  medical  cost  ex- 
cept hospitalization,  and  there  are  no  figures 
on  which  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  hos- 
pital operating  costs  that  go  to  Interns,  real- 
dents,  chlefs-of-servlce,  physician-adminis- 
trators, salaried  physician-researchers  and  to 
a  growing  number  of  salaried  staff  special- 
ists. 

In  general,  figures  for  recent  years  are  rela- 
tively scarce.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
does  not  keep  data  on  doctors'  Incomes  as  it 
does,  say,  for  office  workers'.  Most  Informa- 
tion comes  from  the  Journal,  Medical  Eco- 
nomics, from  Individual  surveys  by  econo- 
nUsts  on  professional  societies,  or  from  the 
Census  Bureau  or  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, neither  of  which  has  current 
figures  available. 

According  to  the  continuing  survey  of  Med- 
ical Economics,  the  median  income  of  physi- 
cians under  S5  In  private  practice  in  1969 
was  940.550  a  year,  after  expenses  but  before 
taxes.  A  comparable  survey  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  showed  an  average  an- 
nual income  of  135,510  In  1968.  By  way  of 
contrast,  lawyers'  average  Income,  accord- 
ing to  a  1970  survey  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  was  $37,960  a  year. 

azASOirs  roa  rigr  incoicxs 

There  are  various  theories  that  attempt  to 
explain  why  doctors'  earning  power  is  so 
great. 

The  first  Is  the  Adam  Smith  principle  of 
supply  and  demand,  which  says  that  doc- 
tors earn  more  because  they  are  in  short 
supply.  Estimates  of  manpower  shortages  In 
medicine  range  up  to  50,000  trained  physi- 
cians, a  shortage  that  some  critics  attrib- 
ute In  part  on  past  efforts  of  the  AJif-A. 
to  keep  the  supply  limited. 

In  1910,  when  the  Influential  Plexner  Re- 
port on  Medical  Education  called  for  an  In- 
creased emphasis  on  science  In  medical  edu- 
cation— there  were  164  doctors  per  100.000 
population  In  this  country.  In  1967,  there 
were  130  per  100,000,  up  from  124  per  100,- 
000  in   1983. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  Lee  Loevinger.  an 
Assistant  Attorney  Qeneral  In  the  Kennedy 
Administration  tried  to  flgxire  out  why  doc- 
tors were  earning  more  money  than  lawyers. 

Mr.  Loevinger  attributed  the  differential 
to  the  stringent  controls  over  accreditation 
that  physicians  had  maintained.  These  led 
to  the  certification  of  fewer  schools,  he  said, 
and  therefore,  to  the  graduation  of  fewer 
doctors. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  reverse  this 
trend.  Twenty  new  medical  schools  have  been 
created  over  the  last  10  years.  The  number 
of  graduates  Increased  by  S3  per  cent  In 
1967,  when  compared  to  1950. 

poucns  xmccTS  pntsisr 
But  the  effects  of  old  policies  are  still  be- 
ing felt.  Altboiigb  the  number  of  physicians 
who  graduated  has  increased,  the  general 
population  has  also  increased  by  30  per  cent 
during  the  same  period.  And  an  analysis  of 
last  year's  medical  school  applications  showed 
that  the  schools  rejected  for  lack  of  space  a 
total  of  100.000  "qualified  candidates,"  twice 
the  number  of  the  estimated  shortage. 

Although  most  doctors  must  now  undergo 
about  10  year's  poat-hlgh  school  education, 
the   American  physician   In  the  mid- 1960 's 
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completed  an  average  of  17.5  years  of  educa- 
tion. This  was  cami>ared  to  17.3  years  for 
dentists,  17.4  years  for  lawyers  and  judges 
and  17.1  yettfs  for  clergymen. 

Baaed  on  1960  census  figures,  which  do  not 
reflect  the  poet-Medlcald  surge  In  all  medi- 
cal costs,  the  net  average  lifetime  earning 
for  doctors  was  $717,000,  compared  to  $589,000 
for  dentists,  $621,000  for  lawyers  and  $175,- 
000  for  clergymen. 

The  Census  Bureau  took  these  same  figures 
and  ranked  321  occupations  according  to 
their  median  annual  incomes.  Physicians 
placed  first,  followed  by  bankers,  dentists, 
professors  of  medical  sciences  and  lawyers. 
Clergymen  were  245th  on  the  list. 

Another  analysis  of  the  same  figures  was 
made  by  a  team  of  economists  who  tried  to 
take  the  census  figures  and  compute  "real 
earnings,"  if  the  costs  of  education,  includ- 
ing tuition  and  living  expenses,  were  tcUcen 
into  account.  By  rank,  and  without  giving 
figures,  they  concluded  that  on  this  basis 
dentists  earned  the  most.  Physicians  were 
fifth  tmd  lawyers  were  14th,  after  toolmakers 
and  draftsmen. 

The  growing  nuniber  of  medical  specialists 
is  another  acknowledged  factor  in  the  high 
Incomes  of  doctors.  l^>eclaUsts  charge  an 
average  of  two  to  three  times  the  fee  of 
Che  general  practitioner. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Commerce 
survey,  26  per  cent  of  the  nation's  physicians 
were  specialists  in  1929.  In  1959,  46  per  cent 
were.  An  April.  1969,  study  by  the  American 
Academy  of  General  Practice  said  that  only 
21  per  cent  of  the  nation's  doctors  were  gen- 
eral practitioners. 

The  1970  Continuing  Survey  of  Medical 
Economics  showed  that  11  per  cent  of  general 
practitioners,  13  per  cent  of  the  Internists, 
19  per  cent  of  the  obstetricians  and  22  per 
cent  of  the  general  surgeons  sample  earned 
$60,000  a  year  or  more.  This  compared  with 
5  per  cent  of  the  pediatricians,  the  so-called 
workhorses  of  medicine. 

In  the  end  the  Important  question  is  not 
how  much  a  doctor  charges  or  earns,  in  the 
view  of  medical  eoonomlspts  like  Anne  R. 
Somers  of  Princeton,  for  the  affluent  con- 
sumer who  equates  high  fees  with  high  qual- 
ity will  almost  always  pay  what  he  Is  charged 
without  complaint. 

The  real  focus  of  attention  according  to 
to  Mrs.  Somers,  should  be  on  how  doctors' 
present  economic  status  may  become  an  ob- 
stacle to  attempts  to  make  good  health  care 
more  widely  available,  especially  to  the  poor. 


REVENUE  SHARING  LOSES  TALENT- 
ED SUPPORTER 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

August  15  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  featured  a  story  on  Murray  Weiden- 
baum.  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Treasury  for  Economic  Policy.  While,  Mr. 
Weidenbaum's  departure  Is  certainly  un- 
derstandable as  a  restilt  of  his  academic 
interests,  it  is  indeed  a  set  back  to  the 
forces  fighting  for  revenue  sharing.  Mr. 
Weidenbaum's  skilled  eCTorts  on  behalf  of 
revenue  sharing  are  well  known,  and  are 
further  documented  in  the  Post  article. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  Mr.  Weldenbaum  the  best  of  luck 
as  he  returns  to  Washington  University. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  our  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
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and  Means  Committee  to  report  favor- 
ably on  the  President's  revenue-sharing 
program. 

jProm  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  15,  1971] 
WEmsNBAUM  Finishes  TREAStjRT  Toua 
One  of  the  most  able  and  conscientious 
economists  in  the  Nixon  administration, 
Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  finished  a  two-year 
tour  of  duty  yesterday,  and  retiuTied  to 
Washington  University  In  St.  Louis. 

Weldenbaum,  44,  wUl  become  Edward 
Malllnchrodt  Distinguished  University  Pro- 
fessor, resuming  his  teaching  of  economics. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  for 
Economic  Policy,  Weldenbaum  will  best  be 
remembered  here  for  his  work  on  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue-sharing  proposals. 

Weldenbaum.  In  fact,  concentrated  his 
attention  on  revenue-sharing  after  his  views 
on  the  general  management  of  the  economy 
began  to  run  counter  to  the  official  Nixon 
line.  As  far  back  as  June,  1970,  Weldenbatun 
forthright!  y  told  a  congressional  committee 
that  some  sort  of  wage-price  Incomes  policy 
would  be  necessary. 

Rejecting  compulsory  wage-price  curbs,  as 
well  as  less  effective  Jawboning.  Weldenbaum 
urged  two  things:  a  set  of  guideposts  for 
acceptable  wage-price  behavior;  and  a 
watch-dog  commission  or  board  to  spotlight 
offending  wage-price  decisions. 

This  Is  almost  precisely  the  formula  soon 
to  be  discussed  in  hearings  sponsored  by 
leading  congressional  Republicans.  It's  too 
bad  the  administration  didnt  listen  then  to 
Weldenbaum,  and  to  Arthur  Bums,  whose 
wage-price  review  board  proposal  Is  much 
the  same  thing. 

Weldenbaum,  in  his  two  years  at  the  Treas- 
ury, delivered  himself  of  other  courageoiu 
observations  until — practical  man  that  he 
is — he  decided  to  limit  his  public  comments 
to  revenue-sharing.  He  warned,  for  example, 
that  the  twin  problems  of  Inflation  and  un- 
en^loyment  could  not  Ise  solved  without  re- 
ducing the  concentration  of  "private  eco- 
nomic power;"  he  also  had  the  courage  to 
suggest  that  the  tax  system  be  used  to  shift 
the  cost  of  pollution  from  society  (which  now 
foots  the  bill)  to  the  polluter. 

With  respect  to  the  troubled  aerospace 
Industry,  Weldenbaum  (once  an  economist 
for  Boeing)  warned  In  Congressional  testi- 
mony against  special  favors  designed  to  em- 
ploy the  industry's  resources  for  the  emerg- 
ing environment  or  other  markets. 

"Change  is  an  essential  aspect  of  a  mod- 
ern society,"  Weldenbaum  declared.  He  didn't 
reject  some  transitional  assistance  to  lald- 
off  aero^>aoe  employees,  but  bluntly  said  he 
would  "give  greater  weight.  In  post-Vietnam 
planning,  to  the  needs  of  the  lower-income 
veterans  who  are  returning  from  Vietnam 
and  who  merit  our  great  support  and  under- 
standing." 

Later,  however,  Weldenbaum  did  back  a 
loan  for  Lockheed  as  "the  moat  effective  way" 
to  help  that  hard-pressed  company. 

To  the  Administration's  credit,  it  never 
pressured  Weldenbaum  to  commit  himself 
to  programs  in  which  he  didn't  believe;  and 
Weldenbaum  conducted  himself  in  a  digni- 
fied way,  with  no  sniping  at  his  associates, 
however  much  that  might  have  been  wel- 
comed by  Democratic  critics  of  Mr.  Nixon. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  B.  Con- 
nally  did  his  beet  to  keep  Weldenbaum;  but 
the  modest  professor  from  Washington  U., 
who  never  got  Potomac  fever,  believed  that 
his  best  contribution  to  economic  knowledge 
would  be  In  the  academic  surroiindlngs  he 
knows  best. 

Weldenbaum  carefully  shunned  the  Sans 
Soucl  circuit,  and  rode  the  bus  to  work  In- 
stead of  appropriating  a  Treasury  car  ("I 
don't  want  to  get  used  to  it,"  he  would  say) . 
Washington,  D.C.'s  loss  Is  Washington  U.'s 
gain.  We  wish  him  well. 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 
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Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  would  like  to  append  below 
an  article  entitled  "The  Pentagon  Papers 
and  Social  Science"  by  Dr.  Irving  Louis 
Horowitz,  editor-in-chief  of  the  period- 
ical Trans-action,  a  magazine  of  social 
science  and  modem  society  published  at 
Rutgers  University. 

Since  I  was  chairman  of  a  recent  con- 
ference sponsored  by  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen which  sought  to  analyze  the 
Pentagon  Papers  and  their  significance 
for  us,  I  want  to  say  that  Dr.  Horowitz' 
critique  of  the  papers  is  pungent  and 
cogent.  In  some  respects,  he  pinpoints 
conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  about  the 
Pentagon  Papers  that  are  more  nearly  on 
target  than  the  points  brought  out  by 
our  congressional  conference. 

Dr.  Horowitz'  analysis  is  addressed  to 
the  commimity  of  social  scientists.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  focuses  on  matter  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  which  is  of  direct  con- 
cern to  them.  Yet,  even  with  this  special 
social  science  orientation.  Dr.  Horowitz' 
insights  about  the  Pentagon  Papers  are 
among  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere. 
His  article  follows: 

The   Pentagon    Papers    and   Social    Science 
(By  Irving  Louis  Horovritz) 

Today,  no  major  political  event,  particu- 
larly one  so  directly  linked  to  the  forging  of 
American  foreign  policy  as  the  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers  by  the  Neio  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  can  be  fully  de- 
scribed without  accounting  for  the  role  of  the 
social  scientist.  In  this  case,  the  economists 
clearly  performed  a  major  role.  Prom  the 
straightforward  hawkish  prescriptions  offered 
In  1961  by  Walt  W.  Roetow  to  the  dovlshly 
motivated  release  of  secret  documents  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  In  1971  by  Dtuilel  Ells- 
berg,  the  contributions  of  social  scientists 
were  central.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  fitting, 
nay  imperative,  that  the  Import  of  these 
monumental  events  be  made  plain  for  those 
of  us  Involved  In  the  production  and  dis- 
semination of  social  science  Information  and 
insight. 

The  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  Is 
of  central  Importance  to  the  social  science 
community  in  at  least  two  respects;  social 
scientists  participated  In  the  development  of 
a  posture  and  poaltion  toward  the  Vietnam 
involvement;  and  at  a  more  abstract  level, 
the  publication  of  these  papers  provides  les- 
sons about  political  participation  and  policy- 
making for  the  social  solmces. 

We  Uve  in  an  age  In  which  the  social  sci- 
ences perform  a  special  and  unique  role  In 
the  lives  of  men  and  in  the  fates  of  govern- 
ment, whatever  be  the  status  of  social  science 
theory.  And  because  the  questions  of  laymen 
are  no  longer  "Is  social  science  scientific,"  but 
"what  kinds  of  recommendations  are  offered 
in  the  name  of  social  science,"  It  is  important 
that  social  scientists  Inquire  as  to  any  special 
meaning  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  docu- 
ments, over  and  above  the  genera]  and  broad- 
ranging  discussions  that  take  place  in  the 
mass  media  Thus,  my  effort  here  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  a  general  discussion  of  Issues, 
but  rather  a  specific  discussion  of  results. 

I.  ITNDINGS 

The  Pentagon's  project  director  for  a  His- 
tory of  United  States  Decision-Making  Proc- 
ess on  Vietnam  Policy  (now  simply  known  as 
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The  Pentagon  Papers),  economist  Leslie  H. 
Oelb  now  of  Broc^ngs,  remarked:  "Writing 
history,  e^ieclally  where  It  blends  into  cur- 
rent events,  especially  where  the  current 
event  is  Vietnam,  Is  a  treacherous  exercise." 
Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  authorized  this  treacherous  exercise  of 
a  treacherous  conflict  in  1967.  In  initiation 
and  execution  this  was  to  be  "encyclopedic 
and  objective."  The  actual  compilations  runs 
to  2.5  million  words  and  47  volumes  of  narra- 
tives and  documents.  And  from  what  has  thus 
far  been  made  public.  It  is  evident  that  this 
project  was  prepared  with  the  same  bloodless, 
bureaucratic  approach  that  characterizes  so 
much  federally  inspired,  social  science  and 
history.  The  Pentagon  Papers  attempt  no 
original  hypothesis,  provide  no  Insights  Into 
the  behavior  of  the  "other  side,"  make  scant 
effort  to  select  Important  from  trivial  fac- 
tors In  the  escalation  process:  they  present 
no  real  continuity  with  past  American  for- 
eign p>ollcy  and  In  general  eschew  any  sort  of 
systematic  survey  research  or  mtervlewing  of 
the  participants  and  prop>onents.  Yet,  with 
aU  these  shortcomings,  these  materials  offer 
a  fascinating  and  iinique  account  of  how 
peace-keeping  agencies  became  transformed 
into  policy-making  agencies.  That  this  rec- 
ord was  prepared  by  36  political  scientists, 
economists,  systems  analysts,  inside  dopesters 
and  outside  social  science  research  agencies 
provides  an  additional  fascination:  how  the 
government  has  learned  to  entrust  Ita  official 
records  to  mandarin  types,  who  In  exchange 
for  the  cloak  of  anonymity  are  willing  to  pre- 
pare an  official  record  of  events.  An  alarm- 
ing oddity  is  that.  In  p«Lrt  at  least,  the  chron- 
icle was  prepared  by  analysts  who  were  for- 
merly participants. 

For  those  who  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  patience  to  examine  every  document  thus 
far  released.  It  might  be  worthwhile  to  sliiy)ly 
summarize  what  they  contain.  In  so  doing  It. 
becomes  clear  that  the  Vietnam  War  was 
neither  a  Democratic  nor  a  Republican  war, 
but  a  war  conducted  by  the  political  elite, 
often  without  regard  to  basic  technical  advice 
and  considerations,  and  for  reasons  that  had 
far  less  to  do  with  curbing  communism  than 
with  the  failure  of  the  other  arms  of  govern- 
ment In  their  responsibility  to  curb  execu- 
tive egotism.  The  publication  of  these  papers 
has  chronicled  this  country's  overseas  in- 
volvement with  a  precision  never  before  avail- 
able to  the  American  public.  Indeed,  we  now 
know  more  about  decision-making  in  Viet- 
nam than  about  the  processes  by  which  we 
became  Involved  In  the  Korean  War.  For  In- 
stance, we  have  learned  that : 

1.  The  United  States  Ignored  eight  direct 
appeals  for  aid  from  Ho  Chi  MInh  In  the 
first  half-year  foUowlng  World  War  n.  Under- 
lying the  American  refusal  to  deal  with  the 
Vietnamese  leader  was  the  growth  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  opposition  to  assisting  a 
communist  leadership. 

2.  The  Truman  administration  by  1949  had 
already  accepted  the  "domino  principle," 
after  the  National  Security  Council  was  told 
early  In  1950  that  the  neighboring  countries 
of  Thailand  and  Burma  could  be  expected  to 
fall  under  communist  control  If  Vietnam 
were  controlled  by  a  communist  dominated 
regime. 

3.  The  Eisenhower  administration,  partic- 
ularly under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles,  refused  to  accept 
the  Geneva  accords  ending  the  French-Indo- 
china war  on  the  grounds  that  It  permitted 
this  country  "only  a  limited  Influence"  in 
the  affairs  of  the  fledgling  South  Vietnam. 
Indeed,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  opted  In 
favor  of  displacing  France  as  the  key  In- 
fluence rather  than  assisting  the  termination 
of  hostilities. 

4.  The  final  years  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  were  characterized  by  a  deci- 
sion to  commit  a  relatively  small  number  of 
United  States  military  personnel  to  maintain 
the  Diem  regime  In  Saigon  and  to  prevent  a 
detente    between    Hanoi    and    Saigon. 
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5.  The  Kennedy  administration  trans- 
formed the  limited  risk  gamble  into  an  un- 
limited commitment.  Although  the  troop 
levels  were  indeed  still  quite  limited,  the 
Kennedy  administration  moved  special  forces 
units  Into  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia — 
thus  broadening  the  conflict  to  the  area  aa  a 
whole. 

6.  The  Kennedy  administration  knew 
about  and  approved  of  plsins  for  the  military 
coup  d'6tat  that  overthrew  Prealdent  Diem. 
The  United  States  gave  Ita  support  to  an 
army  group  commited  to  military  dictator- 
ship and  no  compromise  with  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime. 

7.  The  J<dinson  administration  extended 
the  unlimited  commitment  to  the  military 
regime  of  Saigon.  Under  this  administration 
between  1965  and  1968,  troop  levels  surpassed 
500,000  and  United  States  participation  was 
to  Include  the  management  of  the  conflict 
and  the  training  of  the  ARVN. 

8.  After  the  Tet  offensive  began  in  January 
1968.  Johnson,  under  strong  prodding  from 
the  military  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  from  his 
field  commanders,  moved  toward  full  scale 
mobUIzatlon,  Including  the  call-up  of  re- 
serves. By  the  termination  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  the  United  States  had  been 
placed  on  a  full-scale  war  footing. 

Among  the  most  important  facts  revealed 
by  the  Papers  is  that  the  United  States  first 
opposed  a  settlement  based  on  the  Geneva 
accords,  signed  by  all  belligerents;  that  the 
United  States  had  escalated  the  conflict  far 
In  Ekdvance  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident 
and  had  used  congressional  approval  for  le- 
gitimating commitments  already  undertaken 
rather  than  as  a  response  to  new  communist 
provocations:  and  finally  that  In  the  face  of 
Internal  opposition  from  the  same  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  at  first  had  sanctioned 
the  war,  the  executive  decided  to  disregard 
Its  own  pwllcy  advisers  and  plunge  ahead  In 
a  war  already  lost. 

n.    DECISIONS 

Impressive  In  this  enumeration  of  policy 
decisions  Is  the  clinical  way  decisions  were 
made.  The  substitution  of  war  game  think- 
ing for  any  real  political  thinking,  the  total 
submssion  of  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  the  making  of 
foreign  policy,  and  the  utter  collapse  of  any 
faith  In  compromise,  consensus  or  coopera- 
tion between  nations,  and  the  ludicrous  pur- 
suit of  victory  (or  at  least  non-defeat)  In 
Vietnam,  all  are  so  forcefully  illustrated  In 
these  Pentagon  Papers,  that  the  vigor  with 
which  their  release  was  opposed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office  and  the  executive  branch 
of  government  generally,  can  well  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Ten  years  ago  In  writing  77i«  War  a<rms  1 
had  occasion  to  say  In  a  chapter  concerning 
"American  Politics  and  Military  Risks"  that 
"a  major  difficulty  with  the  thinking  of  the 
new  civilian  militarists  is  that  they  study  war 
while  Ignoring  politics."  The  recent  disclosure 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  bears  out  that  con- 
tention with  a  vengeance;  a  kind  of  hot  house 
Scientology  emerges.  In  which  the  ends  of 
foreign  |x>llcy  are  neatly  separated  from  the 
instruments  of  Immediate  destruction,  lliat 
a  certain  shock  and  cynicism  have  emerged 
as  a  result  of  the  revelations  In  these  pap«s 
Is  more  attributable  to  the  loss  of  a  war  than 
to  the  novelty  of  the  revelations.  The  cast  of 
characters  that  have  dragged  mb  through  the 
mire  of  a  bloody  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia, 
from  Walt  W.  Rostow  to  Henry  A.  Klaalngw, 
remain  to  haunt  us  and  taunt  us.  Tb«y  move 
In  and  out  of  admlnistrattons  with  an  ease 
that  belles  poUtlcal  party  differences  and 
underscores  the  existence  of  noit  merely  a 
set  of  "experts,"  but  rather  a  weU  defined 
ruling  class  dedicated  to  manufacturing  and 
manipulating  political  formulas. 

The  great  volume  of  materials  thus  far  re- 
vealed Is  characterised  by  few  obvious 
themes:  but  one  of  the  more  evident  la  the 
utter  separation  of  the  purposes  of  devasta- 
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tlon  from  comprehension  of  the  effects  of 
such  devastation.  A  kind  of  Howard  Jotmaon 
aanltl:^  vision  of  conflict  emerges  that  re- 
veals a  ^If  between  the  policy-makers  and 
battlefield  soldiers  that  is  even  wider  and 
longer  than  the  distance  between  Saigon  and 
Washington.' If  the  concept  of  war  gaming  is 
shocking  in  retrospect,  this  Is  probably  due 
more  to  Its  utter  and  contem.ptlble  failure  to 
provide  battlefield  victories  than  to  any  real 
development  In  social  and  behavioral  science 
beyond  the  shibboleths  of  decision  theory 
and  ^ame  theory. 

m.  "scnNTisTs" 
A  number  of  researchers  as  well  as  analysts 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  were  themselves  social 
scientists.  There  were  pcdltical  scientists  of 
considerable  distinction,  such  as  Morton  Hal- 
perln  and  Melvln  Ourtov;  economists  of  great 
renown,  such  as  Walt  W.  Boetow  and  Daniel 
EHlsberg;  and  systems  analysts,  such  as  Alain 
Enthoven.  And  then  there  was  an  assorted 
group  of  people,  often  trained  In  law,  such  as 
Roger  Plsher  and  Carl  Kaysen,  weaving  In 
and  out  of  the  Papers,  providing  both  point 
and  counterpoint. 

There  are  the  thoroughly  hawkish  views  of 
Walt  Rostow;  and  the  cautionary  perspective 
of  Alain  Enthoven;  and  the  more  liberal 
recommendations  of  people  like  Roger  Fisher. 
But  it  is  clear  that  social  scientists  descend 
in  Importance  as  they  move  from  hawk  to 
dove.  Walt  Rostow  is  a  central  figure,  and 
people  like  Carl  Kaysen  and  Roger  Pisher  are 
at  most  peripheral  consultants — who  in  fact, 
seem  to  have  been  more  often  conservatlzed 
and  Impressed  by  the  pressurized  Washing- 
ton atmosphere  than  to  have  had  an  impact 
on  the  liberalization  or  softening  of  the 
Vietnam  posture. 

The  social  scientific  contingency  in  the 
Pentagon,  whom  I  christened  the  "new  ci- 
vilian militarists'  a  decade  ago.  were  by  no 
means  uniform  In  their  reactions  to  the 
quagmire  In  Vietnam.  Political  scientists  like 
Morton  H.  Halperln  and  economists  like 
Alain  C.  Enthoven  did  provide  cautionary  re- 
sponses, if  not  outright  criticisms  of  the  re- 
peated and  Incessant  requests  for  troop 
build-ups.  The  Tet  offensive,  which  made  In- 
controvertible the  vulnerability  of  the  Amer- 
ican posture,  called  forth  demands  for  higher 
troop  levels  on  the  part  of  Generals  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland  and  Maxwell  Taylor 
Enthoven.  in  particular,  opposed  this  em- 
phatically and  courageously: 

"Our  strategy  of  attrition  has  not  worked. 
Adding  206.000  more  U.S.  men  to  a  force  of 
525.000,  gaining  only  27  additional  maneuver 
battalions  and  270  tactical  fighters  at  an 
added  cost  to  ths  U.S.  of  810  billion  per  year 
raises  the  question  of  who  Is  making  it  coetly 
for  whom.  ...  We  know  that  despite  a  mas- 
sive Influx  of  500.000  U.S.  troops.  1.2  million 
tons  of  bombs  a  year,  200,000  enemy  killed 
In  action  in  three  years,  20.000  U.S.  killed 
In  action  In  three  years,  200.000  U.S.  wounded 
In  action,  etc..  our  control  of  the  countryside 
and  the  defense  of  the  urban  areas  is  now 
essentially  at  pre-Augiist  1965  levels.  We  have 
schleved  stalemate  at  a  high  commitment. 
A  new  strategy  must  be  sought." 

Interestingly,  m  the  same  month.  March 
1968,  when  Enthoven  prepared  this  critical 
and  obviously  sane  report,  he  wrote  a  curious 
paper  on  "Thomlsm  and  the  Concept  of  Just 
and  Unjust  Warfare,"  which,  in  retrospect, 
seemed  to  be  Enthoven's  way  of  letting  peo- 
ple like  myself  know  that  he  was  a  dissenting 
voice  despite  his  earlier  commitment  to  war 
game  ideology  and  whiz-kld  strategy. 

As  a  result  of  these  memoranda.  Assistant 
Defense  Swsretary  Paul  Wamka  argued 
against  Increased  bombing  and  for  a  bombing 
pause.  He  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs,  PhU  O.  Oouldlng,  were 
then  simply  directed  to  write  a  draft  that 
"would  deal  only  with  the  troop  issue: "  hence 
forcing  them  to  abandon  the  internal  fight 
against  an  "expansion  of  the  air  war."  And  as 
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It  finally  went  to  the  White  House,  the  re- 
port was  bleached  of  any  criticism.  The  man- 
darin role  of  the  social  scientists  was  reaf- 
firmed: President  Johnson's  commitments 
went  unchallenged.  The  final  menko  ad- 
vocated deployment  of  23,000  more  Uoope, 
reserved  judgment  on  the  deployments  of 
the  remaining  ISS.OOO  troops  and  approved  a 
262.000  troop  reserve  build-up;  It  urg«d  no 
new  peace  Initlativee  and  singly  dedared 
that  a  division  of  opinion  existed  on  the 
bombing  policy,  making  It  appear  that  the 
division  in  opinion  was  only  tactical  In  na- 
ture. As  the  Pentagon  Papers  declared: 

Faced  with  a  fork  In  the  road  of  our  Vlet- 
rtam  policy,  the  wc^klng  group  failed  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  change  directions.  Indeed, 
they  seemed  to  recommend  that  we  continue 
rather  haltingly  down  the  same  road,  mean- 
while, consulting  the  map  more  frequently 
and  in  greater  detail  to  Insure  that  we  were 
still  on  the  right  road. 

One  strange  aspect  of  this  war  game 
strategy  Is  how  little  the  moves  and  motives 
of  the  so-called  "other  aide"  were  ever  taken 
into  account.  There  Is  no  real  appreciation  of 
the  distinction  between  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Viet- 
nam. There  is  not  the  slightest  account  taken 
of  the  actual  decisions  made  by  General  Olap 
or  Chairman  Ho.  The  Tet  offensive  seems  to 
have  taken  our  grand  strategists  by  as  much 
surprise  as  the  political  elites  whom  they  were 
planning  for.  While  they  were  beginning  to 
recognize  the  actual  balance  of  military 
farces.  Wilfred  Biwchett  had  already  de- 
clared. In  1967  to  be  exact,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  war  were  no  longer  in  doubt — 
United  States  Involvement  could  not  forestall 
a  victory  of  the  communist  factions  North 
and  South. 

Thus,  not  only  do  the  Pentagon  Papers 
revesJ  the  usual  Ignorance  of  the  customs, 
languages  and  habits  of  the  people  being  so 
brutally  treated,  but  also  the  unanticipated 
arrogance  of  assuming  throughout  that  lo- 
gistics would  conquer  all.  Even  the  doves 
like  George  W.  Ball  never  doubted  for  a  mo- 
ment than  an  influx  of  a  certain  number 
of  United  States  troops  would  in  fact  swing 
the  tide  of  battle  the  way  that  General 
Westmoreland  said  It  would.  The  argument 
was  rather  over  tactics:  Is  such  a  heavy  in- 
vestment worth  the  end  results?  In  fact, 
not  one  Inner  circle  "wise  man"  raised  the 
Issue  that  the  size  of  the  troop  commitment 
might  be  basically  irrelevant  to  the  nega- 
tive (from  an  American  viewpoint)  outcome 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  operations.  One  no 
longer  expects  good  history  or  decent 
ethnography  from  those  who  advise  the 
rulers,  but  when  this  Is  compounded  with 
a  heavy  dose  of  impoverished  war  gaming 
and  strategic  thinking  in  the  void,  then 
the  question  of  "science  for  whom"  might 
well  be  converted  into  the  question  of  "what 
science  and  by  whom." 

All  of  this  points  up  a  tragic  flaw  in  p<Mlcy- 
maklng  by  social  science  experts.  Their  fail- 
ure to  generate  or  to  reflect  a  larger  con- 
stituency outside  of  themselves  made  them 
continually  vulnerable  to  assaults  from  the 
military  and  from  the  more  conservative 
sectors  of  the  Pentagon.  This  vulnerability 
was  so  great  that  throughout  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  one  senses  that  the  hawk  position  is 
always  and  uniformly  outspoken  and  direct, 
while  the  dove  |K>sltlon  is  always  and  uni- 
formly ubiquitous  and  indirect.  The  basis  of 
democratic  politics  has  always  been  the  mass 
participation  of  an  informed  electorate.  Tet 
it  was  precisely  this  informed  public,  where 
a  consensus  against  the  war  had  been  build- 
ing, that  was  cut  off  from  the  policy-planners 
and  recommenders.  Consequently  they  were 
left  in  pristine  isolation  to  pit  th^  logic 
against  the  crackpot  realism  of  their  military 
adversaries  within  the  bowels  of  government. 
IV.  Diacuoswas 
Certain  serious  problems  arose  precisely 
because   of   the   secrecy    tag:    for   example, 
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former  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  have  both 
denied  having  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of 
these  papers.  Dean  Rusk  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  research  methodology  was  han- 
dled poorly:  "I'm  rather  curious  about  why 
the  analysts  who  put  this  study  together  did 
not  interview  us,  particularly  when  they 
were  attributing  attitudes  and  motives  to 
us.  "  (Neu)  York  Times,  Saturday.  July  3, 
1971.)  Perhaps  more  telling  is  Dean  Rusk's 
suggestion  that  the  PenUgon  Papers  have 
the  characteristics  of  an  anonymous  letter. 
Along  with  Dean  Rvisk,  I  too  believe  that 
the  names  of  the  roughly  40  scholars  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  these  papen 
should  be  published. 

To  do  otherwise  would  not  only  prevent 
the  people  Involved  from  checking  the  ve- 
racity of  the  stories  attributed  to  them,  but 
more  important,  would  keep  the  social  sci- 
ence community  from  gaining  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  the  multiple  roles  of  scholars,  re- 
searchers, professors  and  govenunent  ana- 
lysts and  policy-makers.  The  nature  of  science 
requires  that  the  human  authorities  behind 
these  multi-volumes  be  Identified,  as  in  the 
precedent  established  by  the  Identlflcatlon 
of  the  authors  of  the  various  bombing  sur- 
veys done  after  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean War. 

One  serendipitous  consequence  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  baa  been  to  provide  a  more 
meaningful  perspective  toward  the  proposed 
"Code  of  Ethics"  being  advanced  by  so  many 
social  science  professional  associations.  They 
all  deal  with  the  sanctity  of  the  "subject's 
rights  "  All  sorts  of  words  guarding  privacy 
are  used:  "rights  of  privacy  and  dignity," 
"protection  of  subjects  from  personal  harm," 
"preservation  of  confidentiality  of  research 
data."  The  American  Sociological  Association 
proposals  for  example  are  typical : 

Confidential  Informalton  provided  by  a 
research  subject  must  be  treated  as  such  by 
the  sociologist.  Even  though  research  Infor- 
mation is  not  a  privileged  communication 
under  the  law.  the  sociologist  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  protect  subjects  and  informants. 
Any  promises  made  to  such  persons  must  be 
honored.  ...  If  an  Informant  or  other  sub- 
ject should  wish,  however,  he  can  formally 
release  the  promise  of  confidentiality. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  code  of  ethics 
Is  sincerely  geared  to  the  protection  of  indi- 
viduals under  study.  If  taken  literally,  a  man 
like  Daniel  Ellsberg  would  be  subject  to  pen- 
alty. If  not  outright  expulsion,  on  the  g^rounds 
that  he  was  never  allowed  by  the  individuals 
concerned  to  make  his  Information  public. 
What  so  many  professional  societies  forget  Is 
that  the  right  to  full  dl.sclosure  is  also  a 
principle,  just  as  significant  as  the  right  erf 
the  private  subject  to  confidentiality,  and 
far  more  germane  to  the  tasks  of  a  social 
scientific  learned  society.  The  truly  difllcult 
ethical  question  comes  not  with  the  Idea  of 
maintaining  confidentiality,  but  with  deter- 
mining what  would  be  confidential,  and 
when  such  confldentlalty  should  be  violated 
in  terms  of  a  hlRher  principle.  All  social  sci- 
ence codes  of  ethics  presume  an  ethical  stand- 
pwlnt  which  limits  scientific  endeavor,  but 
when  it  Is  expedient  to  Ignore  or  forget  this 
ethical  code,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  the  profession  embarrassingly 
chooses  to  exhibit  such  a  memory  lapse. 

The  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
should  once  again  point  the  way  to  the  high- 
est obligation  of  social  science  organizations: 
to  the  truth,  plain  and  simple,  rather  than 
the  preservation  of  confidentiality,  high  and 
mighty.  And  unless  this  lesson  Is  fully  drawn. 
a  dlchotomous  arrangement  will  be  made 
between  making  public  the  documents  of 
public  servants  whose  policies  they  disap- 
prove of  and  keeping  private  the  documen- 
tation on  deviants  whom  supposedly  the  so- 
cial scientists  are  concerned  with  protecting. 
This  is  not  an  ethical  approach  but  an  op- 
portunistic approach.  It  rests  on  political  and 
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nrofesslonal  expediency.  The  need  therefore  like  to  envision  themselves  as  a  wall  of  truth 
^  to  reassert  the  requisites  of  science  for  fiUl  "*  -"»•«'•»'  ~.n/.^r™-v-«.  ».„  >vMir.r«  »>,« 
disclosure,  and  the  ethics  of  full  disclosure 
ts  the  only  possible  ethics  for  any  group  of 
professional  scientists.  If  the  release  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  has  done  nothing  else.  It 
has  reaffirmed  the  highest  principle  of  all  sci- 
ence: full  disclosiu'e,  full  review  of  the  data, 
full  responsibility  for  what  Is  done,  by  those 
who  do  the  research. 


v.  SKCUTS 

Another  area  that  deeply  concerns  the  so- 
cial scientist  and  that  is  highlighted  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  is  the  government's  estab- 
lished norms  of  secrecy.  While  most  officials 
in  government  have  a  series  of  work  norms 
with  which  to  guide  their  behavior,  few  forms 
of  anticipatory  socialization  have  applied  to 
social  scientists  who  advise  government  agen- 
cies. The  professlonallzatlon  of  social  scien- 
tists has  normally  been  directed  toward  pub- 
licity rather  than  secrecy.  This  fosters  sharp 
differences  In  opinion  and  attitudes  between 
the  polity  and  the  academy,  since  the  reward 
system  for  career  advancement  is  so  clearly 
polarized. 

The  question  of  secrecy  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  matters  of  policy,  because  the 
standing  assumption  of  policy-makers  (par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs)  is  not 
to  reveal  themselves  entirely.  No  government 
in  the  game  of  International  politics  feels 
that  Its  policies  can  be  candidly  revealed  for 
full  public  review;  therefore,  operational  re- 
search done  In  connection  with  policy  con- 
siderations is  customarily  bound  by  the  can- 
ons of  government  privacy.  But  while  scien- 
tists have  a  fetish  for  publicizing  their  Infor- 
mation as  a  mechanism  for  professional  ad- 
vancement no  less  than  as  a  definition  of 
their  essential  role  in  the  society,  the  political 
branches  of  society  have  as  their  fetish  the 
protection  of  private  documents  and  privi- 
leged information.  Therefore,  the  polity  places 
a  premium  not  only  on  acquiring  vital  in- 
formation, but  on  maintaining  silence  about 
such  information  precisely  to  the  degree  that 
the  data  might  be  of  high  decisional  value. 
This  leads  to  differing  premiums  between 
analysts  and  policy-makers  and  to  tensions 
between  them. 

Social  scientists  complain  that  the  norm 
of  secrecy  oftentimes  Involves  yielding  their 
own  essential  work  premises.  A  critical  factor 
reinforcing  an  unwilling  acceptance  of  the 
norm  of  secrecy  by  social  scientists  is  the 
allocation  of  most  government  research  funds 
for  military  or  seml-mllltary  purposes.  Senate 
testimony  has  shown  that  70  percent  of  fed- 
eral funds  targeted  for  the  social  sciences 
Involve  such  restrictions. 

The  real  wonder  turns  out  to  be  not  the 
existence  of  the  secrecy  norm  but  the  relative 
availability  of  large  chunks  of  Information. 
Indeed,  the  classification  of  materials  Is  so 
inept  that  documents  (such  as  the  Pax 
America  research)  designated  as  confidential 
or  secret  by  one  agency  may  often  be  made 
available  as  a  public  service  by  another 
agency.  There  are  also  occasions  when  docu- 
ments placed  in  a  classified  category  by 
sponsoring  government  agencies  can  be 
gotten  without  charge  from  the  private  re- 
search institute  doing  the  work. 

But  the  main  point  is  that  the  norm  of 
secrecy  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  science  from  patriotism  and  hence 
makes  It  that  much  more  difficult  to  question 
the  research  design  Itself.  Social  scientists 
often  express  the  nagging  doubt  that  accept- 
ing the  first  stage — the  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  maintain  secrecy — often  carries  with 
It  acquiescence  In  a  later  stage — the  necessity 
for  silence  on  the  part  of  social  researchers 
who  may  disagree  with  the  political  uses 
of  their  efforts. 

The  demand  for  government  secrecy  has  a 
telling  Impact  on  the  methodology  of  the 
social  sciences.  Presumably  social  scientists 
are  employed  because  they,  as  a  group,  repre- 
sent objectivity  and  honesty.  Social  scientists 


off  which  poUcjrmakers  may  bounce  their 
premises.  They  also  like  to  think  that  they 
provide  information  which  cannot  be  derived 
from  sheer  public  opinion.  Thus,  to  some 
degree  social  scientists  consider  that  they  are 
hired  or  utilized  by  government  agencies  be- 
cause they  will  say  things  that  may  be  un- 
popular but  nonetheless  significant.  How- 
ever, since  secrecy  exists,  the  premises  upon 
which  most  social  scientists  seek  to  work  are 
strained  by  the  very  agencies  which  contract 
out  their  need  to  know. 

The  terms  of  research  and  conditions  of 
work  tend  to  demand  an  initial  compromise 
with  social  science  methodology.  The  social 
scientist  Is  placed  In  a  cognitive  bind.  He 
la  conditioned  not  to  reveal  maximum  In- 
formation lest  he  become  victimized  by  the 
federal  agencies  that  employ  his  services.  Yet 
he  is  employed  precisely  because  of  his  pre- 
sumed thoroughness.  Impartiality  and  can- 
dor. The  social  scientist  who  survives  In  gov- 
enunent service  becomes  circimispect  or 
learns  to  play  the  game.  His  value  to  social 
science  becomes  seriously  jeopardized.  On  the 
other  hand,  once  he  raises  these  considera- 
tions, his  usefulness  to  the  policy-making 
sector  is  likewise  jeopardized. 

Social  scientists  believe  that  openness  is 
more  than  meeting  formal  requirements  of 
scientific  canons;  it  Is  also  a  matter  of  mak- 
ing information  universally  available.  The 
norm  of  secrecy  leads  to  selective  presenta- 
tion of  data.  The  social  scientist  Is  Impeded 
by  the  policy-maker  because  of  contrasting 
notions  about  the  significance  of  data  and 
the  general  need  for  replication  elsewhere 
and  by  others.  The  pyolicy-maker  who  de- 
mands differential  access  to  findings  con- 
siders this  a  normal  return  for  the  Initial 
expenditure  of  risk  capital.  Since  this  utili- 
tarian concept  of  data  Is  alien  to  the  scien- 
tific standpoint,  the  schism  between  the  so- 
cial scientist  and  the  policy-maker  becomes 
pronounced  precisely  at  the  level  of  open- 
ness of  Information  and  accessibility  to  the 
work  achieved.  The  social  scientist's  general 
attitude  is  that  sponsorship  of  research  does 
not  entitle  any  one  sector  to  benefit  unduly 
from  the  findings — that  sponsorship  by  fed- 
eral agencies  ought  not  place  greater  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  work  done  than  sponsor- 
ship by  either  private  agencies  or  universities. 

VI.    LOTALTIES 

A  major  area  that  deeply  concerns  social 
scientists  Is  that  of  dual  allegiance.  The 
Pentagon  Papers  have  such  specific  require- 
ments and  goal-ortented  tasks  that  they  in- 
trude upon  the  autonomy  of  the  social  sci- 
entist by  forcing  upon  him  choices  between 
dual  allegiances.  The  researcher  is  compelled 
to  choose  between  participating  fully  in  the 
world  of  the  federal  bureaucracy  or  remain- 
ing in  more  familiar  academic  confines.  He 
does  not  want  the  former  to  create  isolation 
In  the  latter.  Thus,  he  often  criticizes  the 
federal  bureaucracy's  unwillingness  to  recog- 
nize his  basic  needs:  1)  the  need  to  teach 
and  retain  full  academic  identity;  2)  the 
need  to  publicize  Information;  and  above  all 
3)  the  need  to  place  scientific  responsibility 
above  the  call  of  patriotic  obligation — when 
they  may  happen  to  clash.  In  short,  he  does 
not  want  to  be  plagued  by  dual  or  competing 
allegiances. 

TTie  norm  of  secrecy  exacerbates  this  prob- 
lem. Although  many  of  the  social  scientists 
who  become  Involved  with  federal  research 
are  Intrigued  by  the  opportunity  to  address 
Important  Issues,  they  are  confronted  by 
some  bureaucracies  which  oftentimes  do  not 
share  their  passion  for  resolving  social  prob- 
lems. For  example,  federal  obligations  com- 
mit the  bureaucracy  to  assign  high  priority 
to  items  having  military  potential  and  ef- 
fectiveness and  low  priorities  to  many  sup- 
posedly idealistic  and  far-fetched  themes  in 
which  social  scientists  are  interested. 

Those  social  scientists,  either  as  employees 
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or  as  consultants  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, are  hamstrung  by  federal  agencies 
which  are  In  turn  limited  by  political  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control.  A  federal 
bureaucracy  must  manage  cumbersome,  over- 
grown committees  and  data  gathering  agen- 
cies. Federal  agencies  often  protect  a  status 
quo  merely  for  the  sake  of  rational  function- 
ing. They  must  conceive  of  academicians  In 
their  midst  as  a  standard  bureaucratic  typ>e 
entitled  to  rise  to  certain  federal  ranks.  Fed- 
eral agencies  limit  innovating  concepts  to 
what  is  immediately  useful,  not  out  of  choice 
and  certainly  not  out  of  resentment  of  the 
social  sciences  but  from  what  Is  deemed  as 
Impersonal  necessity.  This  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  social  scientist's  role  in  the  gov- 
ernment to  that  of  ally  or  advocate  rather 
than  Innovator  or  designer.  Social  scientists 
begin  to  feel  that  their  enthusiasm  for  rapid 
change  is  unrealistic,  considering  how  little 
can  be  done  by  the  government  bureaucracy. 
And  they  come  to  resent  Involvement  in 
theoryless  application  to  Immediacy  foisted 
on  them  by  the  "new  Utopians,"  surrender- 
ing in  the  process  the  value  of  confronting 
men  with  the  wide  range  of  choices  of  what 
might  be  done.  The  schism,  then,  between  au- 
tonomy and  Involvement  Is  as  thorough  as 
that  between  secrecy  and  publicity,  for  it  cuts 
to  the  quick  well-intentioned  pretensions  at 
human  engineering. 

The  problem  of  competing  allegiances  Is 
not  made  simpler  by  the  fact  that  many  high 
ranking  fedensJ  bureaucrats  have  strong  na- 
tionalistic and  conservative  political  ideolo- 
gies. This  contrasts  markedly  with  the  social 
scientist,  who  comes  to  Washington  not  only 
with  a  belief  in  the  primacy  of  science  over 
patriotism  but  also  with  a  definition  of  pa- 
triotism that  is  more  open-ended  and  con- 
sciously liberal  than  that  of  most  apptolnted 
officials.  Hence,  he  often  perceives  the  con- 
filct  to  extend  beyond  research  design  and 
social  applicability  into  one  of  the  Incom- 
patible ideologies  held  respectively  by  the  so- 
cial scientist  and  entrenched  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats. He  comes  to  resent  the  proprietary 
attitude  of  the  bureaucrat  toward  "his"  gov- 
errmient  processes.  The  social  scientist  is 
likely  to  consider  his  social  science  biases  a 
necessary  buffer  against  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Vn.   ELITISTS 

The  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
sheds  new  light  on  political  pluralist  and 
I>ower  concentratlonlst  hypotheses.  When 
push  finally  did  turn  to  shove.  President 
Nixon  and  the  government  officials  behaved 
as  members  of  a  ruling  clEiss  and  not  as  lead- 
ers of  their  political  party.  President  Nixon 
might  easily  have  chosen  to  let  the  Demo- 
cratic party  take  the  burn  and  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  assaults  for  the  betrayal  of  a  public 
trust.  Indeed  the  Nixon  administration  might 
have  chosen  to  join  the  chorus  of  those  argu- 
ing that  the  Democratic  party  Is  indeed  the 
war  party,  as  reveaded  in  these  documents; 
whereas  the  Republican  party  emerges  as  the 
party  of  restraint — if  not  exactly  principle. 

Here  was  a  stunning  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Nixon  to  make  political  capital  at  a  no  risk 
basis:  by  simply  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  war  was  constantly  escalated 
by  President  Truman,  who  refused  to  bargain 
In  good  faith  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  despite  re- 
peated requests,  by  President  Kennedy,  who 
moved  far  beyond  anythtog  President  Blsen- 
bower  had  In  mind  for  the  area,  by  making 
the  fatal  commitment  not  just  to  land 
troops  but  to  adopt  a  domino  theory  of  win- 
ning the  war,  by  President  Jobnaon,  wbooe 
role  can  well  be  considered  as  nefarious: 
coming  before  the  American  people  aa  a  peace 
candidate  when  he  had  already  made  the 
fatal  series  of  commitments  to  continuing 
escalation  and  warfare.  That  the  president 
choee  not  to  do  so  Illustrates  the  aense  of 
class  solidarity  that  the  political  elites  In 
this  country  manifest;  a  sense  of  collective 
betrayal  of   the  priesthood,  rather  than  a 
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seoM  of  obligation  to  score  {wlltlcal  points 
and  gain  political  tropliles.  And  that  too 
should  be  a  lesson  In  terms  of  the  actual 
power  within  the  political  structure  of  a 
small  ruling  elite.  Surely  this  must  be  consid- 
ered a  fascinating  episode  In  Its  own  right: 
the  reasons  are  complex,  but  surely  among 
them  must  rank  the  belief  that  Mr.  Nlzon 
behaved  as  a  member  of  the  ruling  elite,  an 
elite  that  had  transcendent  obligations  far 
beyond  the  call  of  party,  and  that  was  the 
caU  of  class. 

One  fact  made  clear  by  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers Is  the  extent  to  which  preatdentiallsm 
has  become  the  ideology  and  the  style  In 
American  political  life.  The  InfTequency  of 
yiy  reference  to  the  judicial  situation  with 
respect  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
virtual  absence  of  any  reference  to  congres- 
sional sentiments  are  startling  conflrmatlons 
of  an  utter  change  In  the  American  political 
style.  If  any  proof  was  needed  of  the  emerg- 
ing imbalance  between  the  executive  and 
other  branches  of  government,  these  papen 
should  put  such  doubt  to  rest.  The  theory 
of  chedcs  and  balances  works  only  when 
there  are,  in  fact,  groups  such  as  senators  or 
stubborn  Judges  who  believe  In  the  lesponsl- 
bUlty  of  the  Judiciary  and  legislative 
branches  to  do  Just  that,  namely,  establish 
check  and  balance.  In  the  absence  of  such 
vigor,  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  became  very 
much  a  series  of  executive  actions.  And  this 
Itself  should  give  pause  to  the  advocates  of 
consensxis  theory  in  political  science. 

The  failure  of  the  Vietnam  episode  has  re- 
sulted in  a  reconslderaUon  of  presldentlallsm 
as  the  specific  contemporary  variant  of  power 
elite  theory.  The  renewed  vigor  of  Congress 
the  willingness,  albeit  cautionary  willingness 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule  on  the  funda- 
mental points  of  constitutional  law,  are  in- 
dicative of  the  resurgence  of  pluralism.  In 
this  sense,  the  darkest  hour  of  liberalism  as 
a  political  style  has  witnessed  a  liberal  re- 
grouping around  the  theme  of  mass  politics. 
Even  the  domestic  notions  of  community  or- 
ganization and  states  rights  are  indicative 
of  the  limits  of  presldentlallsm— so  that  Mr 
NUon,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  reluc- 
tantly presiding  over  the  swan  song  of  presl- 
dentlallsm in  foreign  affairs,  whUe  celebrat- 
ing Its  demise  In  domestic  affalra. 

The  collapse  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
trends   toward   neo-lsolatlonlsm  are  in  fact 
simply  the  reappearance  of  political  plural- 
Ism  in  a  context  where  to  go  further  In  the 
concentration  of  political  power  in  the  pres- 
idency would  in  aU  Ukellhood  mean  the  up- 
surge of  fascism.  American  style.  If  the  con- 
cept of  a  power  elite  was  reconfirmed  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  so  too,  strangely,  was  the 
concept  of  political  pluralism  in  the  pubUc 
response  to  them.  The  countervailing  infiu- 
enoe  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  clearly  mani- 
fested In  the  ringing  affirmation  of  the  First 
Amendment,  in  the  denial  of  the  concept  of 
prior  restraint   and    prior   punitive  actions 
and  in  the  very  rapidity  of  the  decision  It- 
self. This  action  by  the  Judiciary,  coupled 
with  a  show  of  muscle  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and  House  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  war,   mlUtary  approprlaUons.   boondog- 
gles and  special  privileges  for  a  select  hand- 
^ful  of  aircraft  industries  in  their  own  way 
served  to  underscore  the  continued  impor- 
tance of  the  open  society  and  the  pluralistic 
basta   of    power.    Even   execuUves,   such   as 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  have  declared  Ln  favor 
of  full  dlsclosxire  and  reiterated  the  princi- 
ples guiding  the  pubUcatlon  of  the  Pentaaon 
Papers.  ^ 

Power  elites  operate  behind  a  doak  of 
anonymity.  When  that  cloak  U  lifted,  an 
obvious  Impairment  in  the  operational  ef- 
aclency  of  elites  occurs.  What  has  happened 
with  the  release  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
U  precisely  thU  collapse  of  anonymity,  no 
less  than  secrecy.  As  a  result,  the  formal  ap- 
paratus of  government  can  assert  iu  pre- 
rogatives. This  does  not  mean  that  the  azscu- 
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tlve  branch  of  government  will  be  unable 
to  recover  from  this  blow  at  Its  prestige,  or 
that  it  will  no  longer  attempt  to  play  Its 
trump  card:  declMon-maklng  by  executive 
flat.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  the  optimal 
conditions  under  which  power  elites  operate 
have  been  seriously  hampered.  The  degree 
of  this  Impairment  and  the  length  of  time 
It  will  obtain  depend  exclusively  on  the  pol- 
itics of  awareness  and  participation,  no  lees 
than  the  continuing  pressures  for  lowering 
the  secrecy  levels  In  high  level  international 
decision-making. 

Probably  the  most  compelling  set  of  rea- 
sons given  for  President  Nixon's  bitter  op- 
position to  the  release  of  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers Is  that  provided  by  Melvln  Ourtov,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  secret  Pentagon  study 
and  an  outstanding  political  scientist  spe- 
cializing in  Asian  affairs.  He  speaks  of  three 
deceits  in  current  American  Vietnamese  pol- 
icy: "The  first  and  most  basic  deceit  is  the 
Administration's  contention  that  we're  wind- 
ing down  and  getting  out  of  the  war."  In 
fact,  Vletnamlzatlon  is  a  "domestic  political 
ploy  that  really  involves  the  substitution  of 
air  power  for  ground  power." 

The  second  deceit  is  that  "we're  truly  in- 
terested in  seeing  the  prisoners  of  war  re- 
leased." Ourtov  notes  that  "as  far  as  this 
administration  is  concerned  the  prisoners  of 
war  are  a  political  device,  a  device  for  ration- 
alizing escalation,  by  saying  these  are  acts 
that  are  necessary  to  show  our  concern  for 
the  prisoners."  The  third  deceit  "is  that  un- 
der the  Nixon  Doctrine  the  United  States  Is 
not  interested  In  making  new  commitments 
In  Asia."  In  fact,  the  administration  used 
the  Cambodia  coup  "as  an  opportunity  for 
creating  for  Itself  a  new  commitment  In 
Southeast  Asia,  namely  the  survival  of  a  non- 
Communist  regime  in  Pnompenh."  This  out- 
spoken position  indicates  that  the  defense  of 
the  power  elite  of  the  past  by  President  Nixon 
might  Just  as  well  be  construed  as  a  self- 
defense  of  the  power  elite  In  the  present. 

Vm.    CONSFniACIKS 

The  Pentagon  Papers  provide  much  new 
light  on  theories  of  power  elite  and  power 
diffusion  and  also  provide  an  equal  measure 
of  information  on  conspiracy  theory.  And 
while  It  Is  still  true  that  conspiracy  theory 
is  bad  theory.  It  U  false  to  assert  that  no 
conspiracies  exist  or  are  not  perpetrated  by 
the  government.  It  might  Indeed  be  the  case 
that  all  governments.  Insofar  as  they  are 
formal  organizations,  have  secrets:  and  we 
call  these  secrets,  conspiracies.  Prom  this 
point  of  view,  the  interesting  question  Is  how 
so  few  leaks  resulted  from  an  effort  of  such 
magnitude  and  Involving  so  many  people  eis 
setting  policy  in  the  Vietnam  War.  Rather 
than  be  surprised  that  these  papers  reached 
the  public  domain  four  to  six  years  after  the 
fact,  one  should  wonder  how  the  government 
was  able  to  maintain  sUence  on  matters  of 
such  far-ranging  and  far-reaching  conse- 
quence. 

Cyrus  Eaton,  American  industrialist  and 
confidant  of  many  communist  leaders.  Indi- 
cates that  the  Vietnamese  almost  instantane- 
ously were  made  aware  of  United  States  policy 
decisions.  But  I  seriously  doubt  that  they 
actually  had  copies  of  these  materials.  Rath- 
er, like  the  American  public  Itself,  they  were 
Informed  about  the  decisions  but  not  the 
cogitations  and  agiutlons  that  went  Into  the 
final  decision.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  way  all 
governments  operate:  nonetheless.  It  Is  fas- 
cinating— at  least  this  once — ^to  be  privy  to 
the  process  and  not  simply  the  outcome,  and 
to  see  the  foibles  of  powerful  men  and  not 
Just  the  fables  manufactured  for  these  men 
after  the  fact. 

These  papers  tend  to  underwrite  the  oom- 
mon-senslcal  point  of  view  that  governments 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  to  undermine  the 
more  sophisticated  interpretation  that  gov- 
ernments are  dedicated  to  the  task  of  maln- 
Ulnlng  democracy  at  home  and  peace  abroad. 
As   bitter  as  it  may  seem,  common  sense 
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cynicism  has  more  to  recommend  it  than 
the  sophisticated,  well  elaborated  viewpoints 
which  take  literally  the  formal  structure  ol 
government  and  so  readily  tend  to  dismiss 
the  Informal  response  to  power  and  pressure 
from  men  at  the  top. 

The  constant  wavering  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, his  beUlcose  defiance  of  all  evidence  and 
Information  that  the  bombings  were  not 
having  the  Intended  effect,  followed  by  shock 
that  his  lieutenants  like  Robert  McNamara 
changed  their  position  at  midstream  (which 
almost  constituted  a  betrayal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  president)  were  in  turn  followed  by  a 
more  relaxed  posture  and  a  final  decision  not 
to  seek  ,the  presidency.  All  of  this  forms  a 
human  crama  that  makes  the  political  proc- 
ess at  once  fascinating  and  frightful;  fas- 
cinating because  we  can  see  the  psychology 
of  politics  In  action,  and  frightful  because 
the  presumed  rationality  Is  by  no  means 
uniformly  present. 

The  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
whUe  a  considerable  victory  for  the  rights  of 
a  free  press  and  of  special  significance  to  all 
scientists  who  still  uphold  the  principle  of 
full  disclosure  as  the  norm  of  all  political  as 
well  as  sclentlflc  endeavor,  is  not  yet  a  total 
victory  for  a  democratic  society — that  can 
only  happen  when  the  concept  of  secrecy  is 
Itself  probed  and  penetrated,  and  when  the 
concept  of  undeclared  warfare  Is  finally  and 
fully  repudiated  by  the  public  and  Its  rep- 
resentatives.  The   behavior   of   the   govern- 
ment In  Its  effort  to  suppress  publication  ol 
the  Pentagon  Papers  cannot  simply  be  viewed 
as  Idiosyncratic,  but  rather  as  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  American  political  processes 
In  which  the  expert  displaces  the  politician, 
and    the   politicians   themselves   become  so 
beholden  to  the  class  of  experts  for  informa- 
tion, that  they  dare  not  turn  for  guidance  to 
the  people  they  serve.  For  years,  critics  of  the 
Vietnam   War   have   been   silenced   and   In- 
timidated by  the  policy-makers'  inslstencs 
that  when  all  the  facts  were  known  the  hawk 
position  would  be  vindicated  and  the  dove 
position    would    be    violated.    Many    of    the 
facts  are  now  revealed— and  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  advocates  of  continued  escalation  Is 
plain    for   all    to   see.    Hopefully,    this   will 
strengthen  the  prospects  for  peace,  and  firm 
up  those  who.  as  an  automatic  reflex,  assume 
the  correctness  of  the  government's  position 
on  all  things  military.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  principle  of  democracy,  of  every  person 
counting    as    one.    once    more    becomes   the 
source  of  fund.imental  decision-making  and 
political  discourse. 


AEROSPACE  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


op    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
California  has  experienced  great  eco- 
nomic dlflBcultles  as  a  result  of  the  cur- 
rent recession.  Unemployment  has  soared 
to  record  heights  and  Industrial  activity 
has  dropped  sharply.  Bearing  the  burden 
of  Joblessness  and  business  losses  is  the 
aerospace  Industry. 

An  August  5.  1971.  article  printed  In 
the  Manchester  Ouardian  provides  a  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  effects  of  this  eco- 
nomic crisis  on  the  aircraft  Industry.  It 
describes  the  extensive  unemployment  of 
aerospace  technicians,  the  difficulty  they 
experience  in  finding  other  Jobs  which 
employ  their  skills  and  their  resultant 
emigration  from  California. 

The  article  follows: 
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Caufobnia  Expoets  Peopi*  as  Am 

Industry  Faltess 

(By  John  O'Callaghan) 

California's  population  used  to  grow  by 
1,000  immigrants  a  day.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  State  Is  exporting  people  and  ex- 
pects a  net  loss  this  year.  By  saving  the  Lock- 
heed TrlStar,  the  American  Oovemment  has 
only  prevented  bad  unemployment  in  the 
Pacific  coast  aircraft  Industry  from  assum- 
ing disastrous  proportions.  A  quarter  of 
America's  aerospace  workers  live  on  the  West 
Coast  where  Jobs  have  gone  down  from  615.- 
000  in  1967  to  435,000,  a  drop  of  nearly  30 
per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  16  per  cent  drop  since  this 
time  last  year.  In  Seattle,  where  Boeing  has 
Its  plant.  105,700  workers  in  July.  1968, 
dwindled  to  39,400  In  May  of  this  year,  and 
unemployment  Is  12  per  cent.  In  Los  Angeles 
local  unemployment  la  7%  per  cent.  The 
upper  target  limit  for  unemployment  In 
America  is  4  per  cent. 

About  a  quarter  of  those  made  redundant 
by  reduced  defence  spending  and  a  blank 
future  in  commercial  aviation  are  highly 
trained  technical  workers.  Those  who  came 
to  California  as  part  of  the  brain  drain  from 
Europe  are  going  back.  Oermany  has  vacan- 
cies for  its  own  nationals,  and  for  Americans 
too.  Secor  Browne,  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  said  last  week: 
"Other  Oovernments  are  buying  our  brains 
and  therefore  our  technology." 

Most  of  the  displaced  men  are  not  leaving 
the  State.  Almost  all  are  cushioned  for  be- 
tween six  and  nine  months  by  payments  from 
voluntary  contributory  schemes  but  after  the 
effect  has  worn  off,  a  skilled  engineer  drops 
from  £120  a  week  to  £26  a  week. 

At  the  moment  courses  in  law  and  creative 
writing  are  filled  to  overflowing  according  to 
Mr.  Kaye  Klddoo,  Lockheed's  labour  director: 
"We  are  Just  beginning  to  feel  the  first  big 
hurt  in  unemployment,"  he  said.  Cuts  in 
employment  have  lagged  behind  faUing  busi- 
ness. Last  year's  drop  In  business  was  only  5 
per  cent,  but  16  per  cent  of  the  workers  lost 
their  Jobs. 

Those  not  embarking  on  study  are  taking 
ordinary  clerical  Jobs  in  the  hope  that,  as 
so  often  In  the  past,  the  aerospace  industry 
will  pick  up.  But  Mr.  Klddoo,  a  believer  In  the 
cyclical  character  of  International  crises  like- 
ly to  Induce  more  Government  defense 
spending,  can  see  no  better  prospect  than 
that  business  will  soon  level  out  at  about 
present  figures.  Lockheed  thinks  that  clvU 
aviation  will  grow  at  10  per  cent  a  year  In 
this  decade  as  compared  with  the  exceptional 
14  per  cent  in  the  sixties. 

AFFLUENCE 

Those  dismissed  by  Lockheed  are  warned 
that  It  might  be  better  to  make  a  radical 
change.  In  Los  Angeles  a  group  called  Task 
Force  for  the  Re -employment  of  engineers 
has  started  giving  advice  to  men,  hitherto 
the  elite  In  a  seller's  market,  on  the  skills  of 
finding  and  securing  a  new  Job — and  they  are 
having  to  he  taught  how  to  write  a  career 
synopsis. 

Employers  are  said  to  look  askance  here 
at  aircraft  workers  for  being  overpaid,  and 
Inbred.  Whatever  truth  there  is  in  this — very 
Utile  In  Lockheed's  opinion — the  industry 
has  now  lost  so  much  of  its  glamour  that 
enrollments  for  aeronautical  and  allied  en- 
gineering places  at  universities  have  dropped 
substantially. 

For  the  West  Coast  the  signs  and  portents 
»re  gloomy,  and  new.  The  area's  ability  to 
sustain  serious  unemployment  has  never 
been  tested,  and  Its  whole  free-way  based 
Infrastructure  is  geared  to  nothing  but  af- 
fluence. 

So  alarming  has  the  situation  beoome  that 
the  unions  &t  Lockheed   have   allowed  the 
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ending  of  their  three  year  contracts  to  go 
by  unremarked.  When  the  loan  guarantee 
came  through  the  Senate  this  week  the  pres- 
ident of  the  machinists'  union  rang  Lockheed 
and  said,  "All  right  you've  got  the  $100  mil- 
lions to  pay  us  higher  wages:  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  paying  for  the  aircraft?" 
"We  think,'  said  Dr.  Harry  Bledermann, 
Lockheed's  senior  economist,  "that  he  was 
Joking." 


ASSURED  SURVIVAL 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  as  chapter  6  of 
an  excellent  new  book  on  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary postiu-e  entitled,  "The  Strategy  of 
Technology:  Winning  the  Decisive  War," 
coauthored  by  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony  and 
Dr.  J.  E.  Poumelle.  Both  these  men  have 
had  practical  experience  in  the  field  of 
strategic  weaponry  and  an  excellent 
grasp  of  the  genersQ  theoretical  consid- 
erations which  underlie  any  defense  pos- 
ture. 

This  chapter  of  the  book  argues  for  the 
adoption  of  a  U.S.  defense  posture  which 
they  characterize  as  "assured  survival" 
in  opposition  to  the  posture  of  spasm  re- 
sponse against  Soviet  civilians  known  as 
"assured  destruction."  President  Nixon 
indicated  that  he,  too,  was  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  known  as  "assured  destruction" 
when  he  commented  in  his  last  state  of 
the  world  message  that — 

I  must  not  be — and  my  successors  must 
not  be — limited  to  the  Indiscriminate  mass 
destruction  of  enemy  civilians  as  the  sole 
possible  response  to  challenges. 

However  the  administration  has  not 
taken  the  steps  necessary  to  unchain  us 
from  the  posture  of  spasm  response.  The 
only  difference  between  today  and  5  years 
ago  as  far  as  our  strategy  goes  is  that 
instead  of  delivering  a  massive  bang  in 
retaliation  for  a  Soviet  strike  on  the 
United  States  we  may  be  able  to  manage 
only  a  feeble  burp. 

Dr.  Donald  G.  Brennan  of  the  Hudson 
Institute  has  characterized  our  past  and 
present  posture  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction as,  "almost  literally,  mad,  mad" 
and  goes  on  to  discuss  some  of  its  draw- 
backs: 

The  first  is  that,  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts, 
a  major  nuclear  war  could  happen.  An  insti- 
tutionalized MAD  p>osture  Is  a  way  of  insur- 
ing, now  and  forever,  that  the  outcome  of 
such  a  war  would  be  a  nearly  unlimited  dis- 
aster for  everybody.  While  technology  and 
politics  may  conspire  for  a  time  to  leave  us 
temporarily  in  such  a  posture,  we  should  not 
welcome  it — we  should  rather  be  looking  for 
ways  out  of  it.  And  they  can  be  found. 

The  second  fundamental  difficulty  is.  in  es- 
sence, political:  The  body  politic  of  the 
United  States  did  not  create  a  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  purpose  of  deliberately 
making  us  all  hostages  to  enemy  weapons. 
The  Qovernment  is  supposed,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  to  "provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense."  and  plainly  most  Americans 
would  revolt  at  the  Idea  that  a  mlned-clty 
system  is  a  sensible  way  to  do  this.  They 
would  be  quite  right.  The  Etefense  Depart- 
ment should  be  mora  concerned  with  assur- 
ing live  Americana  than  dead  Russians. 
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The  third  fundamental  difficulty  is  moral 
We  should  not  deliberately  create  a  system 
in  which  miUlons  of  Innocent  civilians  would, 
by  intention,  be  exterminated  in  a  fallur* 
of  the  system.  The  system  Is  not  that  relia- 
ble. If  we  accept  a  MAD  posture  as  an  interim 
solution,  we  should  be  seeking  ways  out  of  it, 
not  ways  to  enshrine  it. 

It  Is  difficult  to  disagree  with  Dr. 
Brennan.  Drs.  Possony  and  Poumelle 
argue  that  in  order  to  exchange  a  policy 
of  assured  survival  for  that  of  assured 
destruction  we  need,  "active  defenses 
coupled  with  sufficient  counterforce  ca- 
pability to  threaten  the  enemy's  residual 
or  holdback  forces."  TTie  holdback  forces 
they  are  referring  to  are  the  900  SS-ll's 
and  100  SS-13's — both  similar  to  our 
Minuteman — which  the  Soviets  currently 
have  deployed. 

Some  people  seem  to  have  confused 
counterforce  weaponry  with  a  first  strike 
posture.  WhUe  a  first  strike  posture 
necessarily  includes  counterforce  weap- 
ons, this  does  not  mean  that  possession 
of  counterforce  weapons  gives  one  a  first 
strike  capability.  Those  who  downgrade 
the  Soviets'  ability  to  SKihieve  a  first  strike 
capability  because  of  either  the  natuj^of 
our  triad  system  precluding  succSsrul 
elimination  of  all  three  parts  of  our  de- 
terrent through  a  first  strike — the  So- 
viets also  have  a  triad  ixjsture — or  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  do  not  have  the 
quantity  of  missiles  necessary  for  a  suc- 
cessful first  strike  at  this  point,  imply  this 
when  speaking  against  modest  Improve- 
ments in  the  UJS.  forces.  That  is,  they 
imply  that  it  is  possible  to  have  counter- 
force  weapons  without  necessarily  having 
a  first  strike  capability.  A  level  of  US. 
counterforce  weaponry  which  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  the  Soviets'  retaliatory 
capability  to  the  point  where  they  would 
not  have  sufficient  forces  remaining  to 
render  imacceptable  damage  to  the 
United  States,  basically  any  nuclear 
damage  to  our  civilian  population  what- 
soever, is  not  a  first  strike  posture  and 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  either 
provocative,  destabilizing,  or  in  smy  way 
jeopardizing  successful  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations. 

Failure  to  construct  damage-limiting 
forces  capable  of  foreclosing  the  option 
the  Soviets  are  fast  developing  of  holding 
back  an  SS-11,  SS-13,  countercity  re- 
serve force  in  conjunction  with  a  dev- 
astating first  strike  in  order  to  compel 
U.S.  capitulation  encourages  Soviet 
planners  to  continue  constructing  just 
such  a  force.  While  this  option  may  never 
be  exercised,  why  open  up  the  possibility 
that  it  will  by  limiting  our  own  forces 
capability  to  deny  them  the  capability  to 
successfully  utilize  this  particular  attack 
pattern? 

A  very  good  point  was  made  in  the  con- 
gressional colloquy  which  took  place  last 
August  4  in  Ein  essay  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord by  my  colleague  Hon.  John  Httnt. 
Speaking  in  regard  to  the  SALT  talks. 
Prof.  Morton  Kaplan  of  the  Committee 
on  International  Relations  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  stated  that — 

People  treat  the  arms  race  as  if  the  proper 
analogy  would  be  poker.  They  assume  that 
finite  deterrents  will  work  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, that  no  objective  is  likely  to  Jus- 
tify the  Soviet's  use  of  flzst  strike  and  that 
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the  world  will  derelop  in  benign  dlrectlona. 
Therefore  they  wlah  to  place  their  bets  on 
the  probably  winning  hand.  Yet  the  more 
appropriate  analogy  wo\ild  be  that  of  Ruaalan 
roiilette.  It  oould  be^iy^lnted  out  In  defense 
of  Russian  roulette'Chat  there  Is  only  one 
chance  In  six  that  the  chamber  will  have  a 
bullet  In  It  and  the  person  be  killed.  Yet 
any  sensible  person  would  refuse  to  play  the 
game  In  the  first  place.  The  truth  Is  that  we 
live  In  a  world  with  one  history,  that  we  are 
seldom  able  to  correct  past  mistakes,  and 
that  a  catastrophe  will  be  Irrevocable.  In 
this  kind  of  world,  a  relatively  small  pay- 
ment to  Insure  that  the  game  Is  not  one  of 
Rtiaslan  roulette  woiild  be  quite  worthwhile, 
even  If  we  could  be  assured  that  there  are 
forty  chambers  to  the  gun  and  that  only  one 
chamber  will  have  a  bullet  In  It. 

As  any  Intelligent  and  honest  social  sci- 
entist will  admit,  we  are  unable  to  predict 
the  future  and  many  surprises  will  occur. 
In  a  regime  or  bloc  crisis,  a  first  strike  against 
the  United  States  might  prove  tempting  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  provided  that  some  rea- 
sonable calculations  could  be  provided  by  the 
Soviet  high  command." 

The  probability  of  successful  Soviet  at- 
tack increases  the  possibility  that  such 
an  attack  will  be  launched.  By  failing  to 
Include  a  damage  limiting  capability 
within  our  general  force  posture  we  are 
opening  up  an  avenue  for  possible  suc- 
cessful attack.  We  are  engaging  in  what 
Professor  Kaplan  rightly  calls  Russian 
roulette  on  a  national  scale. 

The  arms  race  argument  against  active 
defense  measures  is  successfully  refuted 
on  all  points  in  the  article  which  foUows. 
I  might  point  out  that  those  who  argue 
against  the  ABM  by  projecting  a  Soviet 
reaction  to  our  defence  of  our  strategic 
offensive  land  based  missile  force  by  In- 
creasing their  own  strategic  offensive 
missile  force  not  only  imply  that  the  So- 
viets are  building  nuclear  rocket  weapons 
in  a  quantity  necessary  to  destroy  our 
forces  but  also  that  we  should  allow 
them  to  achieve  such  a  capability. 

In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  strike  we  must 
have  a  surviving  war  fighting  capability 
capable  of  disarming  the  enemy.  This  is 
consonant  both  with  Christian  ethics, 
the  doctrine  of  just  war,  and  obviously  Ln 
the  interests  of  our  survival  as  a  free 
nation.  The  genocidal  strategy  of  assured 
destruction  first  generated  by  McNa- 
mara  theorists  and  now  determined  by 
our  weakness  relative  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion must  be  discarded  for  a  strategy  of 
assured  survival. 

This  posture  must  include  both  ade- 
quate active  defenses  of  our  forces  and 
strategic  counterforce  weapons  capable 
of  limiting  damage  to  our  people.  By 
adopting  this  posture  we  will  still  have 
deterrence  smd,  more  importantly,  we 
will  have  a  defense  should  deterrence  fail. 

Chapter  6  of  the  Strategy  of  Tech- 
nology, Winning  the  Decisive  War,  fol- 
lows: 

Asstrass  SirsvrvAi, 

ASSTTUCD    OKSTKUCnON 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
based  the  strategic  survival  of  the  United 
States  on  a  poUcy  of  Assured  Destruction. 
This  was  defined  as  the  capability  to  assure 
the  destruction  of  some  specified  fraction  of 
the  population  and  Industry  of  the  potential 
enemy  after  the  US.  Strategic  Offensive 
Forces  (BOP)  had  absorbed  the  best  possible 
attack  the  enemy  and  his  alUes  could  launch. 

To  this  end.  the  VS.  SOP  was  designed  to 
be  survlvable,  although  little  was  done  to 
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make  It  flexible.  Polaris  missiles  and  nuclear 
submarines  were  built.  A  force  of  1,000 
Mlnuteman  missiles  was  deployed,  although 
a  larger  force  was  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Air  Porce.  The  Mlnuteman  sUos  were  hard- 
ened as  best  they  could  be,  which  did  not 
make  them  Inviilnerable,  and  the  tllnute- 
man  command  structure  was  given  redun- 
dancy. The  bomber  force,  thought  to  be 
vulnerable  to  the  enemy  first  strike,  was 
allowed  to  become  obsolete  and  decline  in 
numbers.  The  bombers  were  not  replaced  by 
newer  types,  although  statements  were  made 
to  the  press  about  an  altogether  Imaginary 
strategic  bomber  version  of  the  TPX.  Now,  In 
1970,  Congress  has  approved  research  and 
development  of  a  long-range  supersonic 
bomber,  the  B-1,  but  It  wUl  not  appear  In 
Inventory  for  years;  McNamara  had  Intended, 
consistent  with  his  strategic  doctrine,  that 
the  strategic  bocnber  would  vanish  forever. 

Missiles  that  were  alow  to  react  and  were 
believed  not  to  be  siirvlvable  were  eliminated 
fr<xn  the  Inventory.  Overseas-based  missiles 
were  withdrawn,  chlefiy  because  of  explicit 
or  implicit  executive  agreements  made  d\ir- 
ing  the  Cuban  incident  of  1962.  The  capa- 
bility of  the  U.S.  high  command  to  fight  a 
nuclear  war  was  regarded  as  far  less  impor- 
tant than  the  capability  to  achieve  assured 
destmction  of  the  aggressor. 

McNamara  began  his  reign  by  denouncing 
the  "spasm  war,"  the  sole  purpose  of  which 
was  destruction  of  the  enemy  society,  and 
said  he  was  replacing  the  spasm  war  plan 
with  a  policy  of  fiexlble  response:  however, 
by  the  time  he  left  office  the  entire  strategic 
otrenslve  force  was  geared  to  Assured  De- 
struction and  therefore  to  a  spasm  reaction. 
By  forsaking  fiexlble  systems  such  as  manned 
bombers,  mobile  ballistic  missiles,  on- 
board guidance  systems  for  ease  of  retarget- 
ing, and  the  large-yield  Titan  which  could 
have  been  Installed  In  the  abandoned  slice  of 
the  obsolete  Atlas  missiles  for  use  against 
very  hard  targets,  >  the  United  States  had 
technologically  locked  Itself  into  a  situation 
in  which  the  only  fiexlbllity  of  the  response 
would  be  "how  much  of  the  enemy  are  we 
still  able  to  launch  against."  Much  of  even 
this  limited  flexibility  was  illusory.  The 
enemy's  reserves  and  refire  capabilities  made 
ovir  surviving  mlssUe  force  vulnerable  to  re- 
newed attack  unless  it  was  launched  quickly 
after  the  initial  strike.  Because  of  our  lack 
of  adequate  air  defenses,  the  enemy  could 
destroy  our  unlaunched  missile  force  with 
manned  aircraft  (even  aircraft  as  inappropri- 
ate as  refueled  medium-range  bombers). 
Without  counterforce  capabilities  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  strike  forces,  the  United  States 
had  no  choice  but  the  spasm  reaction  to  any 
enemy  attempt  to  eliminate  our  strategic 
systems.  We  oould  not  seek  to  reduce  or  de- 
stroy his  ability  to  make  war  on  us,  because 
we  had  chosen  not  to  construct  forces  capa- 
ble of  fiexlble  op>eratlons.  We  had,  almost 
completely,  predetermined  our  strategy  for 
years  to  oome. 

Thus,  the  United  States  had  no  alternative 
but  Assured  Destruction.  If  deterrence  failed, 
the  thermonuclear  ^oIocaust  would  be  upon 
the  earth  with  certainty,  becatise  we  could 
fight  no  other  kind  of  war.  With  our  land- 
based  systems  dependent  upon  early  launch 
to  assure  that  they  could  be  launched  at  all: 
with  no  flexible  retargeting  capability  for 
this  force;  with  no  reconnaissance  capabil- 
ity to  aUow  us  to  know  which  enemy  sites 
were  empty  and  which  were  being  prepared 
for  refire;  and  with  the  Polaris  force  having 
no  capability  for  firing  a  full  volley  and  hav- 
ing Insufficient  accuracy  for  anything  other 
than  a  oountervalue  strike,  flexible  response 
took  on  a  note  of  Irony. 


'  A  limited  number  (56)  of  Titan  Us,  pre- 
viously deployed,  were  retained;  but  the  Atlas 
sUoa,  which  could  have  been  modified  to  al- 
low more  Titan  n  deployment,  were  sold. 
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sovtrr  stii.\tk:ic  doctunx 
In  contrast  to  the  United  States,  It  would 
appear  that  the  U.S.S.R.  adopted  a  policy  of 
Assured  Survival.  That  is,  the  Soviets  in- 
stalled substantial  defenses  and  countei^ 
force  weapons  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  would  be  unable  to  destroy  more  than 
a  portion  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satel- 
lite countries.  Whether  they  were  sucoearful 
in  this  policy  is  questionable,  but  the  point 
Is  that  they  chose  a  reasonable  strategy  whils 
our  professed  strategy  led  to  depIo3rment  de- 
cisions that  forced  us  into  a  posture  that  wu 
the  opposite  of  what  we  Intended. 

Presumably  the  Soviets  were  unable  to  re- 
duce the  fraction  of  destruction  below  a  level 
which  they  regarded  as  low  enough.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  United  States  had  con- 
ceded the  Initiative  of  striking  first,  the  So- 
viets did  not  need  to  be  overly  conoemsd 
about  the  U.S.  policy  of  Assured  Destruction; 
the  level  of  destruction  Is  essentially  a  func- 
tion of  the  level  of  success  In  the  first  strike. 
The  lack  of  active  defense  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  augmented  the  chances  that 
such  success  might  be  considerable  and  made 
!t  unnecessary  to  use  any  large  part  of  the  So- 
viet strategic  budget  for  development  of  pen- 
etration systems.  They  could  and  did  concen- 
trate on  large  payload  capacity,  accuracy  im- 
provement, and  sheer  nximbers  of  offensive 
weapons,  hoping  to  exploit  their  numbers  and 
large  payloads  more  fully  when  multiple  re- 
entry vehicle  technology  was  adequately  de- 
veloped. The  rest  of  their  budget  could  go  to 
testing  and  development  of  strategic  de- 
fense, to  which  they  traditionally  have  al- 
located huge  resources. 

BEQUiaXMKNTS     OP     ASSUBED     SURVIV&L 

At  this  time  (1970)  the  United  States  has 
not  even  begun  to  adopt  a  policy  of  Assured 
Survival.  Our  defensive  Safeguard  is  intended 
to  protect  the  SOP,  not  our  people.  What- 
ever doctrine  we  have  is  still  based  on  a  pol- 
icy of  Assured  Destruction,  although  strate- 
gists can  easily  conceive  of  situations  In 
which  destruction  might  be  not  assured  or 
might  be  visited  largely  on  this  country. 

The  United  States  Is  locked  to  a  policy  of 
ofjensive  d  outrance.  Suppose,  however,  the 
Soviet  attack  could  be  carried  to  our  strategic 
force  only  to  reduce  the  amount  of  assured 
destruction  that  our  damaged  force,  further 
reduced  by  Soviet  defenses,  would  be  able  to 
accomplish.  This  could  be  a  level  at  which 
we  would  question  whether  the  surviving 
force  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  war-making  capability.  The  Soviets 
could  then,  at  least  In  theory,  point  out  that 
the  launch  of  our  surviving  force  would  be 
suicide  for  unprotected  U.S.  cities.  They 
would,  of  course,  have  held  back  hardened 
forces  sufficient  to  destroy  many  American 
cities,  using  their  soft-based  and  space  weap- 
ons in  the  initial  strike.  Our  president  would 
be  faced  with  a  most  difficult  moral  choice. 
He  could  either  launch  the  SOP  against  So- 
viet Industry  and  population  centers  or  sur- 
render. Doubtless,  the  surrender  terms  would 
be  made  easy  to  accept — initially.  Whether 
the  terms  would  be  kept  is  another  question. 
It  Is  highly  likely  that  whatever  the  eventual 
fate  of  the  United  States,  Europe  would  hav* 
no  choice  but  unconditional  surrender  and 
incorporation  into  the  Communist  "peace 
zone." 

Because  the  United  States  concedes  the 
first  strike  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Assured  Sur- 
vival is  a  policy  more  expensive  for  us  than 
for  the  enemy.  We  must  have  an  Assured 
Destruction  capability  as  a  part  of  Aasur«d 
Survival;  but  we  must  also  have  active  de- 
fenses and  forces  capable  of  defeating  the 
enemy  in  nuclear  aerospace  battle.  The  most 
pressing  military  problem  of  the  free  worid 
Is  to  provide  active  defense  against  the  stra- 
tegic striking  power  of  any  would-be  aggres- 
sor. Active  defense  is  also  the  most  techni- 
cally difficult  of  the  current  military  prob- 
lems. It  becomes  no  easier  with  time,  the 
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longer  defense  technology  is  held  back,  the 
more  difficult  the  problem  becomes  because 
offensivs  power  is  growing.  Yet  strategic  anal- 
ysis indicates  that  a  strategy  of  Assured  Sur- 
vival will  be  far  more  valuable  to  the  tree 
world  than  one  of  Assured  Destruction. 

There  are  two  basic  methods  to  provide  As- 
sured Survival.  The  first,  construction  of  a 
force  sufficient  to  destroy  the  enemy  striking 
force  111  a  preventive  attack,  is  probably  not 
feasible  for  an  ooen  society;  if  it  were  con- 
structed It  could  not  be  launched  by  Western 
statesmen  without  severe  provocation.  Even 
a  preemptive  strike  appears  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult. The  problem,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not 
symmetrical.  A  secretive  society  without 
scruples  about  aggression  can  achieve  a  de- 
cisive first  strike  capabUlty  far  more  readily 
than  an  open  and  peaceful  government.  In 
addition,  the  size  and  the  dUtrlbutlon  of 
population  and  industry  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  U.S.S.R.  make  the  problem  of 
achieving  a  full  first-strike  capability  much 
simpler  for  the  Soviet  Union,  as  they  are 
capable  of  absorbing  many  more  nuclear 
weapons  than  we  for  any  given  level  of  popu- 
lation casualties.  PlnaUy,  VS.  concession  of 
the  first  strike  to  the  other  side  allows  the 
Soviets  to  employ  large  missiles  launched 
from  soft  pads  such  as  space  exploration 
launchers  as  a  part  of  their  first  strike.  (At 
this  time  they  are  deploying  the  soft-liquid 
S&-9  In  great  numbers.)  Thus  to  say  the 
United  States  may  be  unable,  given  the 
present  state  of  weapons  technology  and  so- 
ciological factors,  to  achieve  a  full  counter- 
force  capability  Is  not  the  same  as  saying 
that  the  Soviets  cannot  achieve  it. 

The  second  method  of  achieving  Assured 
Survival  is  through  active  defense,  coupled 
with  sufficient  counterforce  capability  to 
threaten  the  enemy's  residual  or  holdback 
forces.  Active  defense  also  serves  to  prevent 
destruction  of  the  United  States  by  a  third 
power,  whether  it  be  Red  China  or  some  other 
country  that  in  the  future  acquires  nuclear 
weapons.  In  fact,  an  adequate  program  of 
active  defense  will  ensure  that,  whatever 
our  capability  against  the  VSSJR...  the 
American  people  will  not  be  hostage  to  any- 
one else.  There  are  at  present  no  other  powers 
capable  of  overcoming  the  defenses  we  could 
constrtict  with  present  technology,  and  by 
the  lime  others  achieved  penetration  capa- 
bility the  United  States  could  easily  update 
the  system  to  accommodate  new  technology. 
There  are  other  benefits  to  active  defense, 
such  as  control  of  accidental  or  catalytic 
nuclear  war.  which  we  will  discuss;  but  the 
primary  value  of  defense  is  its  contribution 
to  a  policy  of  Assured  Survival. 

THB  CASE    AGAINST    ACTTVX    DEFBNSE 

There  are  two  primary  arguments  against 
active  defense,  each  In  turn  divided  into  two 
schools.  The  two  broad  classes  of  arguments 
against  defense  are  theoretical  and  technical- 
economic. 

The  basic  theoretical  argimient  against 
defenses  Is  that  they  might  work.  By  so  do- 
ing, they  reduce  the  casualties  that  would 
be  incurred  In  a  nuclear  war,  and  thus  make 
that  war  more  "ratlonad"  or  possible.  If  deci- 
sion makers  know  their  national  survival  Is 
assured,  or  l>elleve  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
argument  goes,  they  will  be  more  reckless 
in  making  nuclear  threats,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  war  will  begin.  According  to  this 
theory,  the  American  and  Soviet  populations 
are  hostage  to  each  other,  and  ought  to  be. 
Throtigh  this  massive  exchange  of  hostages, 
we  ensure  peace. 

The  second  theoretical  argument  against 
defei'.se,  often  made  by  the  same  people  who 
support  the  first  argument  above.  Is  that  the 
system  will  not  work.  Instead,  all  the  de- 
fense systems  will  do  is  force  each  nation  to 
construct  strategic  offensive  forces  that  can 
penetrate  the  enemy  defenses.  This,  they 
say.  will  trigger  another  round  In  the  arms 
race,  resulting  In  great  Increases  In  60F  on 
both  sides.  The  defenses  will  then  be  useless 
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and  vast  sums  of  money,  which  should  be 
put  to  work  by  other  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment, will  have  been  wasted.  Most  adherents 
of  this  view  have  a  number  of  projects  they 
believe  the  government  should  support  with 
what  might  otherwise  have  gone  toward  a 
policy  of  Assvu-ed  Survival. 

The  primary  technical-economic  argu- 
ments against  defense  are,  first,  that  it  can- 
not work,  or  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  a 
system  that  will  work.  Complete  defense  is 
not  possible  at  any  price,  and  partial  defense 
Is  prohibitively  expensive.  A  second  school 
contends  that  this  argument  Is  probably  true, 
but  that  even  if  It  were  not,  we  would  be 
better  off  using  the  money  to  construct  new 
Strategic  Offensive  Forces,  on  the  basis  that 
the  aggressor  will  be  more  easily  deterred  by 
the  prospect  of  more  complete  destruction 
of  his  homeland  than  by  the  possibility  that 
his  attack  will  not  be  successful. 

There  are  many  variations  on  those  themes, 
including  some  unlikely  combinations  of 
them,  but  they  all  reduce  to  one  or  more  of 
the  basic  points. 

DXSCVSSION 

The  first  and  last  of  the  above  contentions 
reduce  to  the  argument  for  deterrence  as 
opposed  to  defense:  Assured  Destruction 
against  Assured  Survival.  They  are  vulner- 
able to  the  same  objection  as  Is  the  deter- 
rence thesis  Itself,  namely,  that  an  exponent 
with  a  rationality  that  differs  from  your  own 
may  not  accept  your  logic;  a  stupid  one  may 
not  understanxl  your  rationale;  a  very  clever 
one  may  devise  a  method  c€  neutralizing 
your  force,  either  through  a  first  strike,  de- 
fense, or  a  combination  of  the  two  with  psy- 
chological means;  and  a  timid,  frightened,  or 
simply  humanitarian  president  might  prefer 
surrender  to  the  deliberate  killing  of  miUlons 
of  nonbelligerent  enetny  nationals.  The  de- 
terrence thesis  of  a  balance  of  terror  runs 
counter  to  Christian  ethics  and  the  doctrine 
of  Just  War,  although,  if  there  is  nothing 
else  to  depend  upKin,  preservation  of  the  peace 
through  Assured  Destruction  Is  In  our  judg- 
ment preferaUe  to  surrender  or  war,  even  on 
purely  humanitarian  grounds. 

Furthermore,  by  abandoning  defense  on 
entirely  theoretical  grounds  we  faU  to  take 
advantage  of  Inevitable  breakthroughs  In  de- 
fense technology.  It  la  becoming  more  and 
more  conceivable,  for  example,  that  some 
form  of  ray  or  energy  beam  might  be  devised 
which  oould  destroy  aU  incoming  warheads, 
whether  delivered  by  aircraft,  short-range 
submarine-launched  mlssUes,  spacecraft,  or 
ICBM.  This  poesibillty,  long  considered  re- 
mote, has  beootne  more  than  a  theoretical 
possibility  in  the  past  10  years.'  But  if  we 
do  not  have  the  radars  and  computers  to  de- 
tect and  track  incoming  enraay  missiles,  per- 
fection of  laser  kUl  mechanisms  will  do  us 
little  good. 

We  cannot  atrass  often  enough  that  tech- 
nology has  a  habit  of  being  richer  than  even 
the  moet  imaginative  planners  predict.  Tech- 
nological breakthroughs  in  missile  defense 
are  inevitable,  and  we  must  be  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  unilateral  achievement  of  good  defense, 
or  offense-defense  combinations,  by  the 
U.S.SJI.  would  hardly  have  a  stabilizing  ef- 
fect on  international  politics.  We  doubt  that 
the  free  world  would  become  safer  through 
such  an  event.  If  we  want  to  survive,  we 
cannot  concede  the  initiative  in  active  de- 


•See,  for  example,  "Laser  Weaponry  Seen 
Advancing."  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology, January  12,  1970.  There  is  little  like- 
lihood that  laser  defense  weapons  will  be 
operational  for  years,  so  Sprint  and  other 
ABM  missiles  will  be  required  to  achieve  a 
defense  capabUlty  in  time  to  counter  the 
growing  Soviet  SS-0  threat;  however,  such 
weapons  are  now  a  real  poaslblllty,  not  a 
science-fiction  device  as  they  were  thought 
to  be  only  a  few  years  ago. 
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fenae  to  the  enemy.  Dtf ense  technology  U  at 
the  moment  In  the  lower  left-hand  quadrant 
of  the  technology  S-curve.  We  see  no  reason 
why  It  should  not  continue  to  a  break- 
through. 

The  second  argument,  although  theoretical 
in  form,  is  in  fact  technological  and  eco- 
nomic, and  reduces  to  a  special  case  of  the 
third  argument.  If  a  defense  oovild  be 
achieved  that  could  not  be  ootuitered  by  the 
offense,  the  argument  against  such  defense 
on  technical  grounds  vanishes.  If  this  de- 
fense were  obtainable  at  any  reasonable  price, 
the  nation  would  be  faced  with  the  alter- 
natives of  continvilng  to  Uve  with  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  or  making  the  necessary  sacrl- 
flces  to  end  it  through  Assured  Survival. 

In  the  real  world,  of  course.  It  Is  tinlikely 
that  a  leakproof  defense  will  ever  be  found. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  defense  is  pref- 
erable to  a  partial  defense.  In  any  rational 
view,  survival  of  some  of  the  nation  is  pref- 
erable to  complete  extermination.  We  hope 
that  those  who  fear  that  nuclear  war  will 
result  in  the  extinction  of  all  life  on  the 
planet  would  be  the  first  to  agree.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  partial  or  substantial  de- 
fense can  be  obtained  is,  of  course,  techno- 
logical, and  cannot  be  answered  here.  It  Is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  best-informed  sci- 
entists, fully  aware  of  all  available  data  In- 
cluding the  most  highly-classified  material, 
believe  that  effective  defense  can  be  obtained 
at  a  price  which,  although  high.  Is  still 
within  the  capability  of  the  nation.  Scien- 
tists with  more  fractional  knowledge  are 
often  negative.  We  are  reminded  of  the  hy- 
drogen bomb  controversy,  In  which  one 
school  of  scientists  was  convinced  that  the 
weapon  could  never  be  built,  and  that  even 
If  It  could  be  it  could  never  be  tran^wrted. 
Another  group  believed  the  opposite,  and  was 
proved  to  be  correct.  As  it  happened,  they 
stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  sharply  rising 
portion  of  the  S-curve. 

The  arms  race  argument  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  spectacular;  It  is  also  the  most 
overworked.  According  to  this  view,  all  that 
defense  would  accomplish  would  be  to  raise 
the  levels  of  strategic  offensive  forces  in  the 
inventories  of  both  the  United  States  and 
U.S.SJI.,  encvimber  each  with  defense  sys- 
tems that  could  not  cope  with  the  new  of- 
fensive weapons,  and  waste  a  gn^eat  deal  of 
money  all  around.  In  addition,  it  Is  usually 
said  that  these  mutual  Increases  in  SOP 
levels  are  themselves  dangerous  because  they 
make  nuclear  war  more  probable. 

The  latter  statement  is  most  certainly  not 
correct.  As  the  mutual  Inventories  of  SOP 
increase,  the  destructlveness  of  nuclear  war 
also  Increases,  so  that  It  becomes  less  and 
less  rational  to  initiate  nuclear  hostilities  for 
any  but  the  most  compelling  reasons.  In  ad- 
dition, the  defense  system  vrtll  presumably 
be  able  to  cope  with  small,  unsophisticated 
attacks  such  as  might  be  launched  by  enemy 
generals  against  orders.  Insane  local  po- 
litical leaders,  or  small  nations  hoping  to 
trigger  (or  catalyze  or  provoke)  a  war  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  Thus,  the  chances  of 
nuclear  war,  initiated  for  whatever  reason, 
are  reduced  by  this  new  round  in  the  arms 
race,  even  If  the  race  works  as  predicted 

More  important,  the  prediction  is  almost 
certainly  wrong.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  as 
each  side  develops  defense  technology,  the 
defense  systems  will  become  more,  not  less, 
tiseful.  Offensive  systems  to  cope  with  the 
new  defenses  will  become  more  and  more 
expensive,  so  that  fewer  of  them  can  be  built. 
The  price  off  the  Technological  War  will  In- 
crease rapidly.  The  first  restilt  of  this  price 
Increase  will  be  to  force  all  minor  powers 
out  of  the  strategic  picture.  They  may  con- 
tinue to  be  threats  to  each  other,  but  after 
the  first  round  of  offense-defense  deploy- 
ment, the  minor  powers  will  never  again  be 
a  threat  to  the  superpowers.  The  Nth  coun- 
try problem  vanishes,  and  In  the  highly  un- 
likely event  that  detente  is  ever  achieved, 
this  achievement  will  be  meaningful.  There 
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will  be  no  preasures  from  allies  to  compli- 
cate the  agreements  made  by  the  super- 
poweiB. 

Still  more  Important  Is  the  effect  on  the 
U^.SJl.  of  a  dracnatlc  rlae  In  the  price  of 
the  Technological  War.  Soviet  reeourcee 
available  for  exp&nslon  and  weapons  are 
really  qtrlte  limited  compared  to  those  of 
the  United  States.  Even  without  U.S.  mobUl- 
zatlon.  we  are  able  to  spend  substantially 
more  on  the  Cold  War  than  our  opponents — 
as  Indeed  we  must  so  long  as  the  objectives 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.S.SJl.  are 
asymmetrical.  Stabilizer  powers  always  re- 
quire larger  forces  than  disturber  powers 
because  they  have  abandoned  the  Initiative 
in  military  actl(Mi;  they  must  not  also  aban- 
don the  technological  Initiative,  or  else  they 
no  longer  have  the  capability  of  stabilizing. 
Soviet  resources  oonsximed  In  the  Techno- 
logical War  of  offensive  against  defensive 
strategic  systems  will  not  be  available  for 
oth«  aspects  of  the  Protracted  Conflict.  They 
would  not  be  available,  for  example,  to  subsi- 
dize Soviet  allies  in  the  Ulddle  East.  They 
would  not  be  available  to  subsidize  Commu- 
nists In  Asia.  Soviet  naval  strength  would 
suffer.  The  threat  to  Elurope  woTild  be  eased. 
The  consequence  at  a  real  escalation  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  In  whicSt  the  weapoDs 
may  be  destined  to  sit  luiused,  anyway,'  Is 
to  deescalate  the  arms  race  In  the  sphere 
where  armed  conflicts  are  fought.  If  the  costs 
of  the  strategic  arms  race  of  defense  and 
offense  are  really  not  high  enough  to  accom- 
plish that  resiilt,  then  they  have  been  exag- 
gerated, and  the  argument  against  defense 
weapons  falls.  If  they  are  that  high,  the 
restilt  will  be  weil  worth  the  expenditure. 
The  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  already 
exceeded  the  cost  of  a  proper  defensive  sys- 
tem. The  United  States  enjoys  economic  su- 
periority over  the  U.S.8.R.,  and  proper  ex- 
ploitation of  this  priceless  advantage  can 
result  In  real  gains  for  the  free  world. 

Wnally,  there  Is  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that,  even  though  the  United  States  falls  to 
Install  defensive  systems,  the  U.S.S.H.  will 
not  continue  to  Increase  the  SOP.  The  evi- 
dence Is  to  the  contrary.*  Soviet  SOP  deploy- 
ment has  been  dependent  on  U.S.8.R.  tech- 
nology and  resources,  not  VS.  armament 
leveU.  When  the  United  SUtes  ceased  to 
deploy  ICBM  systems  for  several  years  in  the 
McNamara  era,  the  Soviets  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  add  to  the  SOP  Inventory  and  gain 
ascendancy.  Since  they  continue  to  add  to 
the  SOP  whether  we  Install  defenses  or  not. 
we  would  prefer  that  they  be  forced  to  divert 
some  part  of  this  budget  to  penetration  aids 
and  Increased  sophistication  of  their  devices, 
rather  than  that  they  simply  accumulate 
more  and  more  missiles  that  could  be  used 
either  to  exterminate  the  last  survivors  or  to 
launch  highly  sc^hlsticated  and  effective  at- 
tacks against  ovir  SOP.  With  very  large  num- 
bers In  Inventory,  a  pin-down  attack  becomes 
far  more  than  a  theoretical  posslbUlty. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  arguments  against 
strategic  defense  are  basically  those  used 
against  any  attempt  to  win  the  Technological 
War.  They  stem  from  an  Incorrect  view  of 
Soviet  motives,  or  an  incorrect  appreciation 
of  the  decisiveness  of  the  technological 
theater  of  combat,  or  an  Incorrect  under- 
standing of  the  S-curve  of  technology.  They 
stem  from  wishful  thinking  about  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  the  money  that  would  be 
spent  on  the  Technological  War  to  eradicate 
poverty,  or  crime,  or  disease,  or  whatever 
other  cause  is  favored  at  the  time.  We  share 
the  reluctance  to  spend  money  on  unneces- 
sary weapons.  We  have  no  desire  to  waste  the 


•They  will  be  unused  if  and  only  if  they 
succeed  In  averting  the  war. 

*  This  observation  was  made  In  early  1960. 
Now,  in  1970,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  VSSJt. 
has  accelerated  construction  of  offensive 
weapons.  Induxllng  the  nonsurvlvable  and 
supposedly  provocative  88-0. 
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resources  of  the  American  people  on  defense 
and  weapons  simply  for  their  own  sake.  How- 
ever, we  recognize  the  grim  reality  of  the 
times.  The  silent  and  decisive  Technological 
War  will  be  won  or  lost  by  weapons,  not  wish- 
ful thinking;  and  In  time  of  war,  especially 
In  the  early  nuclear  age.  a  nation  must  choose 
survival  as  the  primary  c;oal. 

THX  CASK  FOR  A  NXW  SIXATXCT 

Ihe  benefits  of  a  strategy  of  Assured  Sur- 
vival are  presented  in  outline  form  on  Chart 
15.  Most  of  these  have  already  been  discussed 
elsewhere,  and  demonstrate  how  strategic 
analysis  should  Influence  technological  de- 
olslona. 

CHAST    15 

The  beneflU  of  assured  rurvival 

Ensure  Siirvival  of  National  Leadership. 

Allow  political  ooDtrol  of  the  war. 

Increase  time  for  decision  on  retaliation. 

Increase  EffecUvezvess  and  Plexlblllty  of 
U^.  Second  Strike. 

Increase  Coat  and  Complexity  of  Enemy 
First-strike  Capability. 

Increase  CredlbUlty  of  U.S.  Oiiarantee  to 
Allies. 

Decrease  Likelihood  of  Thermonuclear 
Holocaust. 

Retaliation  need  not  be  launched  on  early 
warning. 

Intercept  and  negate  small  attack. 

Contn^  accidental  war. 

Control  catalytic  war. 

Advance  defense  techncHogy  to  break- 
through; brings  defense  and  offense  to  better 
balance. 

Minimize  Losses. 

Civilian. 

Natural  resources. 

Prevent  Genoddal  Strategies. 

By  protecting  national  leadership  against 
nuclear  attack,  a  defensive  capability  gives 
political  leaders  time  to  assess  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  enemy  action  and  decide  on 
appropriate  responses.  Without  this  assur- 
ance of  survival  of  the  highest  authorities, 
the  United  States  has  no  choice  but  to  dele- 
gate launch  authority  to  the  surviving  otHn- 
manders  or  launch  on  mere  warning  of  at- 
tack. Because  survival  of  a  general  staff  can- 
not be  assured,  the  attack  must  follow  a 
preplanned  patt«ii,  which  means  In  effect 
that  it  must  be  directed  against  the  enemy 
as  a  national  entity.  This  U  hardly  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Just  War, 
yet.  If  decision  makers  cannot  survive  a  first 
strike  they  have  no  choice  but  to  preprogram 
the  most  deadly  retaliation  pooslble.  We  do 
not  argue  against  such  preprogramming,  and 
In  fact  recommend  It;  but  we  would  prefer  to 
have  the  option  of  a  careful  poat-attack  as- 
sessment, and  a  rational  response  to  enemy 
action.  This  can  only  be  gained  If  an  author- 
ity with  the  means  of  countermanding  and 
modifying  the  preplanned  strike  can  survive. 

Active  defenses  wiU  preserve  more  flexible 
means  for  carrying  out  retaliation.  By  pro- 
tecting our  strategic  offensive  forces,  we  will 
have  more  of  them,  and  have  more  options. 
This  surviving  war-flghtlng  capability  may 
be  stifflclent  to  disarm  the  enemy,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  mutual  extermi- 
nation. 

Active  defenses  may  prevent  the  first  strike 
from  coming  at  all.  If  a  technological  break- 
through allows  the  enemy  a  capability  of 
destroying  our  undefended  missile  force,  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  new  technology  will 
also  be  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  overcome 
those  weapons  If  they  are  defended.  There 
was  con.slderable  discussion  of  electromag- 
netic pulse  (EMP)  during  the  19M  election. 
Without  discussion  of  the  technical  merits 
of  the  arguments,  it  Is  obvious  that  if  there 
were  such  an  exotic  kill  mechanism  that 
could  disable  our  missile*  In  their  siloe.  the 
carrier  of  the  weapon  with  thli  mechanism 
still  would  have  to  be  delivered  on  target.  A 
defense  capability  would  ke^  the  carrier  at 
a  distance,  require  a  much  heavier  attack, 
and  disrupt  the  aggressor's  attack  pattern. 
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When  the  enemy  must  counter  active  as 
well  as  passive  defenses  such  aa  hardening 
and  dispersal,  he  must  devote  major  re- 
sources to  the  effort.  This  diversion  is  bene- 
ficial, provided  only  that  we  have  not  wasted 
resources  we  might  have  used  against  him 
But  since  the  United  States  holds  a  defen- 
sive grand  strategy  and  is  a  stabilizer  rather 
than  a  disturber  power,  active  defense  Is  very 
much  In  keeping  with  our  overall  strategic 
posture;  at  the  same  time  it  requires  the 
enemy  to  devote  resources  that  might  have 
been  used  to  destroy  us  to  the  penetration 
or  destruction  of  our  defense  network.  At 
any  given  time,  resources  have  %  constant 
magnitude  and  are  not  expandable  at  will. 

Another  dramatic  effect  of  Asa\ired  Siir- 
vlval  Is  on  our  allies.  The  United  States  may 
be  willing  to  commit  national  suicide  to  pre- 
vent the  takeover  of  Prance  or  Germany,  but 
It  would  be  more  comforting  to  allies  to  know 
that,  If  we  had  to  launch  a  strike  against 
the  U.S.SJi.,  we  did  so  with  strong  expec- 
tation of  survival.  It  would  make  It  a  lot 
easier  for  allies  to  believe  we  woxild  in  fact 
launch  the  strike.  More  important.  It  would 
be  easier  for  the  Soviets  to  believe  it. 

Finally,  by  making  possible  a  counterforce 
type  of  war,  with  interception  of  small  or 
uncoordinated  attacks  against  us  before  they 
destroyed  much  of  the  nation,  Assiired  Sur- 
vival through  active  defense  would  make  less 
Ukely  the  thermonuclear  holocaust  that  par- 
alyzes so  many  of  our  Intellectuals  with  fear. 
Accidental  and  catalytic  war  as  well  as  war 
caused  by  third  parties  would  no  longer  be 
total.  National  authority  would  be  able  to 
assess  the  effects  of  the  enemy  attack,  which. 
If  the  defenses  were  effective  at  all,  would 
have  caused  no  great  harm  to  our  cities.  It 
would  be  possible  to  determine  whether  a 
flight  of  missiles  directed  at  us  were  the  first 
wave  of  an  attack,  a  pin-down  maneuver  in- 
tended to  create  a  local  environment  through 
which  we  could  not  launch  our  missile  force, 
or  an  unauthorized  act.  We  could  taUor  our 
response  accordingly. 

In  CMidltlon  to  active  defense,  we  also  re- 
quire counterforce  weapons.  Assured  Sur- 
vival cannot  be  entrusted  entirely  to  de- 
fense, because  deterrence  cannot  be  achieved 
except  through  offensive  threats.  So  far  as 
It  goes,  the  Idea  Is  valid  that  the  enemy  will 
be  deterred  If  we  have  an  assured  capability 
of  Inflicting  enormous  damage  on  his  so- 
ciety. But  If  our  strategic  objective  Is  to  en- 
sure that  we  do  not  suffer  mass  destruction, 
and  will  not  have  to  kill  millions  of  his 
noncombatants,  we  must  be  able  to  fight  a 
war  through  to  a  successful  concltislon.  Pure 
defense  is  obvloiisly  no  strategy  at  all;  we 
need  counterforce  weapons  as  well. 

The  Soviets  have  grasped  this  essential 
point  and  unlike  us  have  been  deploying  the 
SS-9,  which  carries  a  nuclear  payload  of 
up  to  25  megatons  as  a  single  warhead,  or 
can  be  equipped  with  multiple  reentry  vehi- 
cles to  strike  many  targets  with  the  same 
missile.  Their  SS-U  Is  a  weapon  like  our 
Mlnuteman  and  Is  essentially  designed  for 
countercity  operations.  Thus  their  most 
probable  attack  would  be  a  launch  of  the 
SS-9  force  against  our  missiles,  keeping  the 
3S-11  in  strategic  reserve  to  use  against  our 
cities.  We  must  have  a  capability  of  destroy- 
ing that  reserve  force  before  It  can  be 
launched  against  us. 

In  summary,  given  acceptance  of  a  strate- 
gy of  Assured  Survival,  we  must  consider 
active  defense  and  strategic  counterforce 
weapons  as  the  means  for  achieving  that 
posture. 

THX  TBCHNOLOGT  OF  ACTIVK  DXFXKSK 

The  following  brief  and  admittedly  in- 
complete discussion  of  the  technology  of  ac- 
tive defense  is  presented  to  put  the  prob- 
lem In  focus  and  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
technological  warfare.  Active  defense  Is  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  difficult  problems 
posed  to  the  planners  of  the  Technological 
War.  For  precisely  this  reason,  It  could  be 
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one  of  the  most  decisive  engagements  In  that 
silent    and    apparently    i>eacef\il    war. 

THX  NATURE  OF  THX  THKKAT 

We  can  define  the  defensive  problem  more 
concretely  by  examining  the  many  kinds 
of  weapons  that  could  be  used  against  the 
free  world.  The  list  of  weapons  Is  formidable. 

The  threat  of  air  power  is  still  posed 
against  the  free  world.  This  Includes  tactical 
fighters  and  bombers;  long-range  subsonic 
bombers;  and  suftersonlc  bombers.  These  alr- 
CTdft  carry  a  variety  of  nuclear  and  uonnu- 
clear  gravity  miuiitlons  and  guided  alr-to- 
grouud  missiles.  The  Soviet  air  force  is  a 
formidable  threat,  only  minutes  away  from 
NATO  countries  and  Alaska,  but  still  hours 
away  from  the  continental  United  States. 

Surface-based  missiles  have  considerable 
variations  in  range.  The  Soviets  began  their 
program  with  the  development  of  short- 
range  and  medium-range  land-based  and 
submarine-based  missiles.  The  total  force 
could  carry  a  considerable  weight  of  attack 
against  Europe  and  Asia.  The  submarines  also 
pose  a  direct  threat  against  the  continental 
United  States.  Furthermore,  the  subs  could 
launch  their  missiles  from  locations  outside 
the  detection  sector  of  our  Ballistic  Missile 
Early  Warning  System.  Warning  times  of  at- 
tack from  the  sea  against  the  United  States 
could  be  in  minutes. 

The  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  pose 
the  most  direct  and  formidable  threat 
against  the  United  States.  They  can  reach 
any  part  of  the  country.  They  carry  large  nu- 
clear warheads.  Furthermore,  the  ICBMs  In 
existence  today  are  fairly  accurate  second- 
generation  systems,  with  more  capability  to 
come.  Global  ranges  have  been  achieved  with 
FOBS  (fractionally  orbiting  systems)  and  in 
due  course  will  be  augmented  by  fully  orbital 
systems,  including  those  with  highly  eccen- 
tric and  very  high  orbits.  The  Soviet  missiles 
carry  large  payloads,  and  can  accommodate 
decoys,  multiple  warheads,  maneuvering  war- 
heads, and  target  seekers. 

The  missiles  have  paved  the  way  for  threats 
from  si>ace.  Bombs  of  great  size  can  be  put 
into  orbit.  Khrushchev  claimed  these  could 
be  100-megaton  area  weapons.  Numbers  of 
them  could  be  orbited  simultaneously  so  that 
at  least  one  would  be  over  the  United  States 
or  Western  Europe  at  all  times.  Warning  of 
attack  would  be  measured  in  minutes.  There 
is  some  sp>ectilatlon  that  offensive  systems 
will  not  be  limited  to  nuclear  weapons.  New 
Laboratory  devices  could  result  in  exotic 
weapons,  such  as  energy  beams,  that  could  be 
used  for  operations  in  orbit.  While  such  con- 
cepts are  years  away  from  reality.  It  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  the  state  of  offensive 
power  Is  dynamic  and  that  defensive  power 
can  and  must  be  even  more  dynamic. 

Hence,  the  aggressor  has  extreme  fiexibil- 
ity  Ln  tactics.  He  could  use  a  mass  launch  of 
his  many  systems,  varying  the  time  of  Impact 
of  his  weapons.  He  could  use  varying  times  of 
launch  and  strive  for  near-simultaneous  Im- 
pact. He  could  attack  In  waves,  depending  on 
which  targets  he  thinks  he  must  eliminate  to 
attain  overall  success.  F\5r  example,  he  could 
attack  warning,  reconnaissance,  and  defense 
systems  on  the  assumption  that  he  would 
sacrifice  giving  warning  In  order  to  ensure 
penetration  of  defenses.  He  could  use  feints 
and  threats  on  the  assumption  that  he  could 
wear  down  our  alert  force  and  thus  facilitate 
his  later  strike;  or  he  could  try  to  maximize 
surprise  In  all  Its  forms. 

DXrXNSE  PROBLEMS 

The  extreme  complexity  of  possible  attacks 
greatly  complicates  the  defense  effort.  It  Is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  many  theorists 
have  thrown  up  their  hands  In  despair,  and 
turned  to  a  doctrine  of  offensive  d  Cjutrance 
•8  the  sole  possible  answer.  They  contend 
that  against  these  highly  sophisticated  and 
complex  attack  mixtures  the  only  tactic  Is 
one  of  deterrence  through  a  threat  "of  a  coun- 
terattack directed,  not  at  the  enemy's  weap- 
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ons,  but  at  his  value  systezns.  Many  officers 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  have  held  this 
view,  claiming  that  technology  limits  the 
strategic  choices  to  Assured  Destruction.  We 
do  not  agree. 

The  defense  picture  is  easier  to  compre- 
hend If  we  break  It  into  parts  and  examine 
each  of  them.  Additional  analytical  divisions 
are  possible,  but  for  our  illustrative  purposes 
we  divide  the  problem  into  the  following 
categories : 

ICBMs  and  Space. 

Sea-launched  Systems. 

Aircraft. 

The  first  category,  ICBMs  and  Space,  is 
perhaps  the  most  complex.  Underseas  war- 
fare technology  also  Is  difficult,  with  few 
promising  approaches,  but  for  the  submarine 
to  deliver  its  weapons,  either  ballistic  mis- 
siles or  air-breathing  cruise  missiles,  it  must 
launch  them  through  the  aerospace.  If  these 
can  De  intercepted,  the  threat  of  the  sub- 
marine Is  largely  negated.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  time  of  flight,  and  thus  warning 
time,  of  the  sub-launched  missile  is  short 
compared  to  that  of  the  ICBM,  the  payload 
is  small,  allowing  the  submarine-launched 
weapon  fewer  penetration  aids. 

We  will  examine  the  ICBM  defense  prob- 
lem. We  will  not  discuss  undersea  warfare 
and  air  defense,  not  because  they  are  un- 
interesting but  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

THE   ABM   PROBLEM 

The  Nature  of  the  Attack.  ICBM  weapons 
go  through  three  reasonably  distinct  phases 
on  their  wi.y  to  target.  Tney  are  tlie  Boost 
Piiase,  Midcourse,  and  Re-entry.  Each  ph.-se 
lias  ctriain   characterlsiios. 

Boost  Phase.  The  boost  phase  lasts  from 
the  time  of  launch  until  the  rocket  engines 
are  shut  down  (burnout) .  The  phase  is  char- 
acterized by  relatively  slow  flight,  necessity 
for  exact  guidance.  Infra-red  and  perhaps 
other  radiation,  and  high  vulnerability. 
Gi\  en  an  interceptor  vehicle  with  the  proper 
homing  equipment  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
missile,  bocst  phase  interception  is  theo- 
retically the  simplest  method  of  active  de- 
fense. 

Mid-course.  The  inidcourse  phase  lasts 
from  burnout  to  reentry  of  the  warhead  Into 
the  atmosphere.  A  purely  ballistic  missile 
during  this  phase  i.s  passive;  it  is  cold,  gives 
oS  no  radiation,  and  most  of  the  time  moves 
at  tremendous  speed.  It  could  reach  a  height 
of  700  miles  or  more.  Some  ICBM  systems  are 
designed  to  make  use  of  mldcourse  correc- 
tion, a  maneuver  In  which  the  course  of  the 
missile  is  determined,  its  impact  point  pre- 
dicted, and  some  kind  of  power  applied  to 
the  vehicle  to  move  the  impact  point  closer 
to  the  target.  If  midcourse  corrections  are 
applied,  the  missile  must  radiate,  and  will  be 
e.^sier  to  detect  and  track. 

Multiple  independently  targeted  systems 
will  also  radiate  during  some  part  of  mid- 
course  flight,  as  the  warheads  are  deployed 
from  the  booster 

Geography  dictates  that  the  midcourse 
phase  for  missiles  directed  at  the  United 
States  from  the  U.S.S.R.  must  pass  over  large 
uninhabited  areas  such  as  the  Arctic  Icecap, 
or  .^iitarctica.  This  is  a  theoretically  desirable 
location  for  interception,  as  damage  caused 
either  by  the  lnt,erceptor  warhead  or  by  pre- 
mature detonation  of  the  missile  warhead 
will  be  negligible.  At  the  same  time.  Intercep- 
tion In  this  region  of  flight  is  more  difficult, 
as  decoys  of  small  weight  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  bomb-carrying  reentry  ve- 
hicle or  vehicles. 

Reentry.  In  the  past  few  years  the  reentry 
phase,  in  which  the  Incoming  warhead  must 
pa.=s  through  some  or  all  of  the  atmosphere 
before  it  reaches  its  target,  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  By  reentry  time,  the 
reentry  \eh!cle  (RV)  has  long  since  sepa- 
rated from  its  pK.nvered  booster  and  is  fiying  a 
more  or  less  predictable  path,  although  the 
shape  of  the  RV.  plus  .sophisticated  tech- 
niques for  moving  its  center  of  gravity,  allow 
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limited  maneuvering  capability  for  evasion 
or  target-seeking. 

The  RV  leaves  a  detectable  ionized  wake 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  small  but  vulnerable, 
particularly  In  Its  initial  stages  where  limited 
distortion  of  Its  shape  or  damage  to  its  heat 
shield  will  destroy  It  completely.  This  phase 
takes  place  over  the  United  States,  and  thus 
requires  that  the  interceptor  vehicle  use  a 
very  clean  warhead  of  Unalted  yield  to  avo4d 
damage   to   the  population   below. 

INTERCEPTION    POSSIBILITIES 

Boost  Phase  and  Pin-dotcn.  The  most  in- 
triguing intercept  possibility  Is  some  form  of 
destruction  during  the  t>oo6t  phase  of  the 
enemy  missile.  This  was  once  studied  as 
Project  BAMBI  (Boost  Anti-Missile  Ballistic 
Interception  I ,  but  the  results  (1959)  were 
discotiraging.  Since  that  time,  more  promis- 
;:'.g  approaches  have  been  developed,  but  un- 
fortunately they  are  more  available  to  the 
enemy  than  to  the  United  States. 

The  tactic  that  appears  to  have  the  largest 
prospect  of  success  is  a  pin-down  attack.  In 
this  attack,  warheads  fired  from  the  defend- 
er's homeland  or  from  space  are  detonated 
in  the  atmosphere  over  enemy  missile  bases. 
As  the  boost  phase  of  an  ICBM  la.=ts  sev- 
eral minutes,  and  the  missile  is  quite  vulner- 
able during  that  time  because  Its  guidance 
system  Is  active  and  it  Is  undergoing  ac- 
celeration, any  nuclear  detonation  nearby 
will  render  it  useless  if  It  takes  place  during 
the  first  few  minutes  of  launching.  The  mis- 
sile Is  no  longer  In  Its  protected  silo,  and  It 
is  moving  slowly  through  the  atmosphere. 
Blast  can  push  It  off  course:  elecl^romagnetlc 
pulse  can  negate  its  giiidance  commands; 
hard  radiation  can  destroy  Its  guidance  com- 
puter; or  heat  can  even  detonate  Its  un- 
burned  fuel.  A  multlmegaton  warhead  deto- 
nated within  several  miles  of  an  ICBM  in 
boost  phase  can  destroy  the  missile. 

To  employ  a  pin-down  tactic,  then.  It  Is 
necessary  that  a  string  of  nuclear  warheads 
be  timed  to  arrive  and  explode  at  two  to  five 
minute  intervals  over  each  missile  farm.  This 
pin-down  attack  continues  until  other  weap- 
ons arrive  to  destroy  the  missiles  in  their 
silos:  none  will  rise  through  the  pin-down 
detonations.  Successful  pin-down  attacks  re- 
quire many  warheads,  but  not  an  excessive 
number;  for  example,  the  entire  Mlnuteman 
force  of  the  United  States  might  be  pinned 
down  with  about  100  warheads  per  hour. 
Given  multiple  warheads,  this  could  reqviire 
as  few  as  20  enemy  missiles  per  hour,  surely 
not  an  impossible  number. 

The  advantage  of  this  technique  goes 
mostly  to  the  surprise  attacker,  who  may 
begin  his  strike  with  a  much  smaller  level  of 
effort.  He  does  not  have  to  destroy  the  entire 
enemy  missile  force  In  his  first  attack  wave; 
he  merely  pins  them  down  until  other  wei^)- 
ons.  for  example  manned  bombers,  arrive  to 
finish  the  job.  Only  a  few  warhe«ds  are  seen 
by  the  defender's  early-warning  system  if 
plndown  tactics  are  employed;  by  the  time 
the  victim  realizes  what  has  happened.  It  Is 
too  late  to  launch  his  missile  force.  If  the 
original  pin-down  detonations  come  rwt  from 
ICBM  but  from  apparently  peaceful  satel- 
lites, there  may  be  no  warning  at  all  before 
the  force  is  trapped.  Unless  the  defender  bMs 
space  we&poDs  and  manned  bombers  already 
In  flight,  he  will  not  be  able  to  Mnploy  pln- 
down tactics  of  his  own  because  his  force 
cannot  get  through.  He  has  been  denied  ac- 
cess to  space. 

An  alternate  technique  for  boost-phase  in- 
terception requires  that  space  Interceptors  be 
oonstantly  over  the  enemy  territory.  In  order 
to  keep  a  stifflclent  number  of  interceptors 
continuously  ready  for  action  and  ov«  the 
enemy  territory,  astronomical  cost  wUl  be  in- 
curred. On  the  other  hand,  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  si>ace-based  interceptors  employing 
pin-down  tactics  can  be  highly  useful.  More- 
over, even  a  few  boost -phase  interceptors 
with  large  yield  weapons  In  random  orbits 
severely  complicates  the  enemy's  first-strike 
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planning.  He  must  pl&n  to  m&ke  this  launeli 
when  there  Is  no  Interceptor  over  hia  coun- 
try (assuming  that  he  knows  what  Is  and 
what  Is  not  an  Interceptor).  If  he  sends  his 
attack  out  In  waves,  a  single  explosion  In 
their  midst  can  destroy  a  very  large  part  ol 
his  force.  The  satellite-based,  boost-phase  In- 
terceptor can  be  useful  to  the  attacker  and 
It  is  also  a  possibly  valuable  oomponent  of 
the  defensive  arsenal.  It  can  be  coupled  with 
manned,  defended  satellites  that  control  the 
Interceptors.*  Manned  space  components  can 
be  useful  In  any  phase  of  Interception. 

Midcourse.  Theoretically,  mldcourse  Inter- 
ceptors would  best  be  based  In  the  geo- 
graphical area  In  which  lntercei>tlon  Is  to 
take  place.  That  Is,  they  should  be  based  In 
the  Arctic,  probably  on  mobUe  platforms  that 
could  be  either  airborne  or  seaborne.  Radars 
and  other  components  of  mldoourse  Inter- 
ception can  be  based  In  space  or  on  land  cmt 
at  sea. 

The  midcourse  interception  problem  Is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  detection  cf  the 
ICBM  is  hardest  In  this  phase  of  flight.  Its 
altitude  is  very  great,  and  it  is  or  can  be 
cold  and  nonra.llating.  It  may  be  accom- 
pli.:ed  by  de?  ys,  and  it  leaves  no  wake. 
Hjwever.  the  proijlem  of  mterceptliig  large 
Clauds  of  incoming  warheads  is  not  insuper- 
able. Our  aoillty  to  intercept  this  type  of  at- 
tack would  complicate  ilie  attacker's  war 
7)lan;  not  only  must  he  Invest  in  decoys  at 
,^^tlie  expense  of  w^rhe-^cis  but  he  cannot  be 
certain  how  much  of  his  attacking  force  will 
get  through.  The  Tact  that  midcoiir.-?*  inter- 
cepclon  can  be  niride  diificult  or  imposbitile 
does  liot  mean  t:iat  it  ):ai  been  made  so. 
Whether  this  kind  of  iuierccpt  capability  Ls 
a  prudent,  lnves:n:eat  for  the  free  wcrld  is  a 
te-i"in;~al  quea:.o.i.  depending  on  ho'.v  many 
resources  wJl  be  ccniU.n^.ed  in  achieving  the 
capability;  but  it  snould  be  noted  t.i-t  a  rel.i- 
tr. ely  small  capability  will  still  g.edtly  com- 
plicate the  attacker's  planning  problems  and 
cierrease  his  coiifldence. 

1;  ve  rf. n.einoer  that  the  puropse  of  de- 
fense capibility  ;s  .Vssured  Survival,  and  that 
tl".is  is  best  arhieved  ;;  the  attack  never 
corr.es  cff  at  all,  t.Te  midcourse  inter:eption 
problem  assumes  mere  manageable  dimen- 
sloi'iS.  Wi^  are  nr^t  greatly  i-.terested  in  a 
capability  f^r  midcourse  interception  of  a 
few  small  wir.-ieads  or  decoys.  These  can  be 
destroyed  by  area  and  point  defeJises  based 
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in  the  United  States,'  near  the  potential  tar- 
gets. What  is  desired  Is  a  capability  for  com- 
plicating t.ie  attacker's  battle  plan,  and  for 
diminishing  or  destroying  clouds  of  salvced 
weapons  launched  at  us.  Thus,  not  only  can 
anti^mlssiles  with  relatively  large  but  stand- 
ard or  Improved  warheads  be  employed  but 
a.so  tiie  tactic  of  "threat-tube  sterilization" 
1.',  applicable. 

This  techique  is  based  on  the  fact  that  an 
ICBM  leaving  a  known  location  for  a  known 
destination  can  fly  only  one  path,  predictable 
in  advance.  It  must  travel  through  a  "threat 
tuoe"  1  1  space.  Properly  designed  weapons 
tlia-  vectjr  their  effects  along  a  single  dl- 
re.-tion  rathsr  tnan  in  a  spherical  burst  can 
be  used  to  destroy  everything  in  the  threat 
tube.*  The  pioseaoe  of  decoys  becomes  ir- 
relevant. Such  directional  weapons  are  highly 
expen.iive  (because  they  must  be  boosted 
into  space),  and  would  hardly  be  employed 
ajai  Lst  si.igle  war.iiads,  but  as  a  system  to 
be  used  against  a  heavy  attack  they  show 
prjmise.  Spoohng  the  interceptor  system 
wit.i  decoys  designed  to  look  like  a  cloud  of 
RVs  IS  highly  dangerous  and  uneconomical. 

Midcourse  interception  becomes  a  matter 
of  area  defense  In  the  latter  portions  of 
ICBM  flight.  A  long-range,  high-yield  inter- 
ceptor designed  to  defend  against  enemy 
RVs  over  a  wide  range  and  area  can  be  used 
m  midcourse  interception  as  well  as  in  the 
:erin:iial  phase  or  end-game.  It  can  also 
be  used  to  deliver  threat-tube  sterilization 
devices.  Thus,  although  the  best  theoretical 
m.dcourse  interceptors  should  be  based  In 
•:.e  geographical  area  of  intercept  (to  cut 
d^wn  time  of  flight  before  Intercept,  allow 
larger  payloads,  etc.),  it  Is  not  absolutely 
necessary  tha:  ihey  be  based  tliere.  Area,  de- 
fenses in  Alaska  and  Greenland  would,  of 
course,  be  useful  for  both  missions. 

If  it  Is  technically  feasible,  a  sea-based 
area  defense  system  for  midcourse  or  termi- 
nal interception  could  be  valuable.  Problems 
of  location,  guidance,  and  payload  complicate 
tha  matter,  but  the  mobility  of  a  sea-based 
system  would  allow  it  to  be  used  in  defense 
of  allies.  A  capability  for  forward  deploy- 
ment to  provide  allies  with  not  only  deter- 
r;nt  protection  but  active  deiease  would  he 
of  Immense  value.  Sea-based  systems  could 
al-TO  be  u.sed  for  area  defense,  employing 
h.jh-altltude  reentry  interception.  Because 
the  system  remains  on  an  American  warship, 
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poUtlcal  problems  of  control  and  access  that 
complicate  land-based  active  defense  are 
rendered  Irrelevant.  Sea-based  ABM  systems 
are  receiving  new  attention  In  1970. 

Sp>ace-based  defense  systems,  which  might 
make  use  of  vectored  effect  weapons  or,  \n 
years  to  come,  energy  beams,  including  laser 
weapons,  could  also  be  useful  In  defense  of 
allies.  Technical  problems  of  space-bwed 
systems,  as  well  as  of  syetems  self-defenae, 
Indicate  that  these  systems  will  not  be  fea- 
sible in  the  Immediate  future;  but  space  ex- 
ploration should  be  designed  with  this  pce- 
slbUity  In  mind. 

Reentry.  Interception  of  the  incoming  RV 
after  It  has  entered  the  atmosphere  is  the 
most-discussed  type  of  ABM  system,  and  has 
been  adequately  summarized  in  many  pub- 
lications. We  confine  the  discussion  below  to 
a  few  observations. 

End-game  or  atmospheric  Interception  can 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  types:  area  and 
point.  Area  defenses  employ  relatively  long- 
irange  interceptors  which  can  be  used  over  a 
broad  geographical  area.  Because  of  their 
time  of  flight,  they  must  make  Interception 
at  relatively  high  altitudes,  but  for  the  same 
reason  they  oan  employ  larger  warheads  than 
point  defenses. 

Point  defenses,  in  contrast,  can  defend  only 
specific  targets.  The  point-defense  concept, 
however,  has  two  advantages.  It  may  make 
use  of  somewhat  smaller  Interceptors  (al- 
though the  tremendous  accelerations  re- 
quired because  of  their  short  time  of  flight 
make  their  design  and  construction  very 
complex):  and,  because  interception  takes 
place  at  lower  altitudes,  low-weight  decoys 
have  be?n  stripped  away  from  the  warhead 
by  the  atmosphere  and  target  Identification 
Is  more  or  less  assured.  It  Is  not  worthwhile 
for  the  enemy  to  employ  high-weight  decoys, 
because  the  cost  of  their  delivery  Is  suffi- 
ciently high  that  It  would  be  preferable 
simply  to  add  another  warhead. 

Discussion.  This  general  and  nontechnical 
description  of  some  of  the  problems  of  active 
ICBM  defense  is  Intended  to  serve  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  recommendation  we  make 
below.  Our  purpose  Is  to  show  strategic  con- 
siderations, and  how  they  affect  technological 
decisions  and  the  management  of  the  Tech- 
nological War. 

The  offense-defense  duel  is  sununarized  on 
Chart  16. 
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PASSIVE     DEFENSE 

All  .ictive  defense  programs  must  be  cou- 
pled Willi  passive  defense  or  shelters.  The 
usual  objections  to  shelters  are  expense  and 
the.r  so-caUcd  provocative  nature.  Although 
l.m.la'.lons  of  space  prevent  detailed  analysis 
of  these  arguments,  we  will  briefly  discuss 
each. 

To  deal  with  the  second  objection  first, 
shelters  are  lio  more  provocative  than  any 
oilier  defense  measures,  and  less  so  than 
otfenslve  weapons.  Proi.ding  a  Ciipabllity  for 
protecting  the  civilian  population  can  pro- 
voke only  those  who  Intend  to  kill  American 
c.tizens.  We  have  not  found  the  well-known 
Soviet  civil  defense  programs  provocative. 


With  regard  to  cost,  no  one  Imagines  that 
even  partial  shelters  will  be  cheap;  yet,  with 
minor  modiflcatlons  or  new  construction, 
many  shelter  spaces  can  be  created  at  very 
low  cost.  Urban  renewal  and  highway  con- 
struction offer  excellent  opportunities.  Bridge 
at>utments,  overpasses,  etc.,  provide  heavy 
conrrite  and  earth-filled  structures  that 
could  be  made  with  hollow  spaces  to  provide 
shelter.  B.osements  of  new  office  buildings 
supported  by  public  money  can  also  be  used. 
Shelters  are  costly  If  they  are  constructed  as 
shelters  but  If  they  are  Included  In  new  con- 
struction the  additional  costs  are  small. 

Assured  Survival  will  not  require  a  mas- 


'  Such  satellites  are,  of  course.  viUnerable. 
However,  their  destruction  would  provide  un- 
ambiguous warning  of  imminent  attack. 


*  One  approach  to  a  vectored-effects  weapon 
is  to  employ  debris,  steel  ?lugs,  or  other  phy- 
.slral  obJects--a  sort  of  atomic  grapesbot.  An- 
other is  to  focus  radiant  energy. 


slve  expenditure  for  shelters.  It  will  require 
Intelligent  analysis  of  existing  structures  and 
future  construction  to  provide  passive  de- 
fense to  protect  the  p>opulation.  Combined 
with  active  defense,  intelligent  shelter  iden- 
tification and  construction  can  greatly  reduce 
the  possibility  of  "assured  destruction"  of 
the  United  States. 

LASER     WEAPON     STSTEMS 

There  are  many  indications  that  laser 
technology  Is  on  the  threshold  of  a  major 
breakthrough.  The  laser  offers  such  out- 
standing potential  advantages  for  missile  de- 
fenses that  It  cannot  be  Ignored;  It  may  be 
the  defensive  answer  to  the  preponderance 
of  offensive  power  generated  by  the  ICBM. 
Lasers  already  seem  to  be  the  proper  defense 
of  ships  against  missiles  such  as  the  Soviet- 
constructed  Styx  with  which  the  Egyptians 
sank  the  Israeli  destroyer  Elat.  Some  strate- 
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gists  even  foresee  the  end  of  the  ICBM  as  a 
modern  weapon.  They  say  the  laser  has  suf- 
ficient potential  to  eliminate  the  ICBM 
tlireat  and  usher  in  a  new  era  when  ciefense 
has  the  preponderant  advantage,  rather  than 
offense.  This  may  be  far-fetched,  but  it  is 
something  to  think  about. 

The  laser  is  a  kind  of  energy  beam;  It  pro- 
jects a  tightly-focused  beam  of  high-energy 
coherent  photons  with  power  sufficient  to 
melt  holes  In  aircraft  and  reentry  vehicles. 
The  range  at  which  it  can  do  this  Is  at 
present  rather  short;  but  this  Is  a  function 
of  the  focusing  of  the  beam,  and  research 
now  indicates  that  it  may  be  possible  to  ex- 
tend this  range  to  enormous  distances.  Spe- 
cialized short-range  Army  lasers  have  already 
o'.mched  fist-sired  holes  In  armor  plate  at 
ranges   of   several    hundred   yards. 

The  primary  advantage  of  the  laser  for  mis- 
sile defense  is  that  It  acts  almost  Instan- 
taneously; the  killing  power  travels  at  the 
speed  of  light.  186,000  miles  per  second,  and 
consequently  the  capability  to  locate  an  In- 
coming RV  is  sufficient  to  aim  the  weapon; 
the  enemy  vehicle  need  not  be  tracked  for 
long  distances.  As  the  laser  Is  a  multi-shot 
v.eapoii.  decoy  discrimination  becomes  less 
important;  there  is  time  to  shoot  down  many 
incoming  objects.  Unlike  an  atomic  ABM 
warhi-'ad.  the  laser  kill  mechanism  does  not 
contaminate  the  detection  environment;  the 
;.\ser  leaves  no  ionized  cloud  behind  to  blind 
Its  own  radars. 

Thus,  laser  systems  ofler  enormous  poten- 
tial. Tracking  enemy  reentry  vehicles  is  sim- 
plified; multiple  installations  become  pos- 
sible; there  Is  little  chance  of  running  out 
oi;  ammunition,  as  Is  possible  when  defenders 
must  use  interceptor  vehicles.  Shipboard  in- 
stallations become  a  distinct  possibility,  thus 
giving  mobility  to  the  defense  and  making 
a  surprise  attack  on  defei:islve  Installations 
much  more  difficult. 

The  present  state  of  laser  technology  is, 
of  course,  highly  classified.  However,  it  Is 
obvious  that  many  of  the  early  technological 
difScv.ltles  such  as  low  efficiency  and  impos- 
iible  power  requirements  have  been  over- 
cjiiie.  We  can  expect  continued  advances  in 
this  field,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
investing  In  laser  technology.  A  Congres- 
sio'.ial  appropriation  committee  member  has 
(I'.iestioned  the  \aUie  of  research  into  "some- 
thing that  is  away  in  the  distance.  5  or  6 
or  10  years."  demonstrating  again  the  prob- 
lem of  a  nation  without  a  strategy  for  the 
Technological  War;  but  despite  this  there  Is 
-real  enthusiasm  for  laser  technology  In  the 
military  services.  If  the  Congressman's  esti- 
mate IS  correct,  we  could  have  an  entirely 
nevk  concept  i.i  weapons  within  a  decade." 

P..in:  irg  ior  Assure;!  Survival,  therefore. 
shoi.lU  include  pruvlslou  for  m.^king  u.se  of 
the  laser,  and  for  compatibility  of  hiser  Ejiiiw 
with  future  defense  Installations.  Laser  wcap- 
0-  s  wUl  St. 11  require  heavy  Investment  hi 
radar  a;id  other  ICBM  detection  and  location 
tquipmeut. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  DEFENSE? 

AX.  present,  the  U.S.  strategic  force  struc- 
iure  IS  essentially  responsive  to  the  Soviets. 
Ot;r  pe:ietratlon  aids  are  designed  to  counter 
wa.it  we  believe  their  defensive  forces  to  be. 
a:.d  have  required  hasty  redesign  each  lime 
Soviet  performance  improved.  Fractional  Or- 
bital Bombardment  or  Fully  Orbital  Bom- 
b.irdment  Systems  (FOBS)  have  required  an- 
other hurried  examination  of  our  strategic 
defe.se  concepts  Every  U  S.S.R.  deploymer.t 
c^'ises  a  fundamental  reevivluation  of  our 
icrce  structure. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  seize  the  Initiative 
In  the  Technological  War  by  designing  and 
deploy. ng  dual-purpose  systenj.;  c.ipaole  oi 
both  offense  and  defense.  This  is  tjchnlca'.lv 


"Laser  Weaponry  Seen  Advancing,"  i4fta- 
':n"  Week  and  Space  Technology ,  January  12. 
'970.  p  16. 
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feasible,  and  can  save  a  surprising  amount  of 
money  as  well  as  force  the  enemy  to  spend 
resources  providing  for  contingencies. 

A  dual-purpos2  system  deploys  missiles, 
aerospace  ground  equipment,  basing,  and 
logistics,  all  of  which  can  be  used  to  support 
both  area  defenses  atid  strategic  offensive 
weapons.  Of  course,  the  same  missile  cannot 
be  used  simultaneously  for  defensive  and  of- 
fensive missions.  It  is  necessary  to  choose 
which  mission  the  particular  missile  will  per- 
form, and  before  the  mission  can  be  changed 
modification  vvould  be  required.  However,  the 
silo  In  which  It  is  based,  the  maintenance 
crew  that  services  It,  the  aerospace  ground 
equipment  that  launches  it,  possibly  the  crew 
that  controls  it,  and  the  logistics  net  that 
supports  it  are  largely  identical  for  both 
missions.  It  Is  quite  probable  that  the  same 
ilight  article  ca:i  be  used  for  both  missions, 
with  some  modification  of  the  warhead  or 
warheads,  arming  and  fusing,  and  probably 
the  nose-cone  reentry  vehicle.  It  Is  likely  that 
different  guidance  systems  as  well  will  be 
required  for  ihe  two  missions,  but  there  is  no 
theoretical  reas.  ii  why  a  gtneral-purpos.' 
guidance  system  could  not  be  developed  if 
it  Is  required.  Microminiaturization  makes 
o'^.-board  guidance  computers  feasible. 

In  addition  to  missile  bsises,  the  dxial -pur- 
pose system  would  require  radars  to  acquire 
and  track  Incoming  enemy  warheads.  These, 
however,  may  be  used  also  to  control  other 
defensive  systems,  such  as  point  defenses 
near  cities,  missile  bases,  and  the  radars 
themselves.  Radars  and  computers  are  high- 
ly-expensive elements  of  a  strategic  defensive 
system,  but  the  savings  achieved  by  dual-pur- 
pose forces  would  be  substantial.  These  com- 
ponents would  be  compatible  with  use  of 
lasers  for  actual  kill  of  Incoming  ICBMs,  if 
laser  technology  develops  as  expected. 

The  advantages  are  more  far-reaching 
when  we  consider  the  effect  of  these  systems 
on  the  enemy.  He  cannot  know  which  mis- 
siles In  a  given  complex  are  defensive  and 
which  are  offensive.  He  must  prepare  to  pene- 
trate defenses;  yet,  if  he  achieves  sufficient 
capability,  probably  at  great  cost,  there  may 
be  no  defenses  at  all,  all  the  birds  having 
been  converted  to  offensive  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  develops  defensive  systems 
of  his  own.  we  would  be  capable  of  restruc- 
turing our  force  to  achieve  an  optimal  bal- 
ance between  defense  and  o!!ensc.  while  if  he 
abandons  defensive  systems  we  co  ild  divert 
a  larger  part  of  the  general-purpose  forces  to 
defensive  missions  without  c'lnipromising 
our  Asoured  Destruction  capability.  Dual- 
purpose  forces  allow  us  to  ei.g.^ge  In  techno- 
logical pursuit  at  low  cost  compared  to  enemy 
e.xpeiises.  and  to  take  the  initiative  In  the 
Tech'iologlcil  Wflr. 

Given  dual-purpose  forces,  we  can  select 
the  type  of  defeiise  system  that  offers  the 
greatest  prospect  for  technological  success 
and  also  create.?  the  largest  problems  for  the 
enemy.  Proper  strategic  analysis  must  con- 
sider not  only  technology  and  feasibility  but 
also  the  entire  strategic  picture.  To  some  ex- 
tent, technology  can  l>e  created  on  demand. 
More  Important,  less  technical  effectiveness 
may  be  preferable  if  the  system  achieves 
greater  strategic  effectiveness.  In  our  Judg- 
ineat,  this  is  the  case  with  active  defense 
systems. 

Of  the  active  defense  concepts,  the  one 
most  compatible  with  the  dual-purpose  force 
Is  the  area  defen.<^e  system  that  intercepts  the 
£  nemy  either  in  midcourse  or  at  high  reentry 
altitudes.  The  same  defense  system  can  be 
\ised  for  bntli  tvpes  of  Intercept io'i.  Radars 
\ised  for  tracking  and  guidance  of  midcourse 
interception  are  also  useful  for  tracking  en- 
rtr.y  RVs  during  their  midcotirF'?  fliph*.  even 
though  they  will  not  be  Intercepted  until  re- 
entry or  later.  "The  mldcour.'^e  Interception 
concept  is  admittedly  one  that  poses  severe 
technlc.il  problems,  and  It  may  well  take 
y<.ars  before  an  operational  capability  can  be 
achieved.  The  high-altltude  reentry  Intercept. 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  as  feasible  today  as  is 
point  defense  at  lower  altitudes.  By  deploy- 
ment of  area  defense  systems  we  preserve  an 
option  for  midcourse  intercieptlon,  threat- 
tube  sterilization,  or  laser  Interception  at  a 
later  time.  The  enemy,  however,  must  take 
tnls  into  cccou..;.  and  diveit  retources  to 
counter  this  threat  even  though  neither  the 
enemy  nor  we  know  what  the  future  capabil- 
ity will  be.  If  it  turns  out  that  offensive  tech- 
nology for  penetration  of  midcoiu-se  defenses 
is  more  easily  developed  than  defensive  tech- 
nology, we  have  forced  the  enemy  to  prepare 
for  a  problem  he  will  never  have  to  meet, 
since  we  are  not  forced  to  deploy  or  use  the 
midcourse  system.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
do  choose  to  develop  the  midcourse  Intercep- 
tion s.iSt.'m,  we  will  have  a  powerful  h>;,ia 
start  and  will  realize  considerable  savings. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  plan  a  dual-purpose 
force  capability  before  the  technology  for  de- 
fensive systems  is  fully  developed.  Actually, 
we  can  achieve  stUl  more  force  flexibility,  by 
designing  our  basing  concepts  to  be  capable 
of  launching  any  one  of  several  possible  flight 
articles,  such  as:  several  small  ICBMs;  one 
large  ICBM;  one  large  area  defense  missile; 
several  small  point-defense  missiles;  or  one 
large  area-defense  missile  capable  of  mid- 
course  Interception.  The  enemy  cannot  know 
which  of  these  is  in  each  silo,  and,  for  that 
matter,  we  can  change  the  configuration  at 
will.  Ke  must  prepare  for  all  p.ssii  lo  tc  .- 
tingencles.  We  wUl  have  seized  the  technolog- 
ical initiative.  When  he  re.5ponds,  we  can  ad- 
Just  our  forcx!  to  his  maximum  disadv-i:.'  -■- 
thus  engaging  In  technological  pursuit. 

All  of  these  can  be  real  options  as  opposed 
to  the  paper  options  of  the  past,  in  that  at 
least  two  of  the  pc^ssible  birds  for  the  system 
can  t>e  built  with  present  (1970)  technology. 
Thus,  even  If  the  research  programs  for  the 
other  possible  configurations  fail,  we  have 
added  materially  to  the  force  while  requir- 
ing the  enemy  to  respond  to  several  possible 
contingencies;  if  ail  of  them  pay  off  as  ex- 
pected, we  will  have  achieved  a  real  capa- 
bility for  deploying  them  at  satisfactory  sav- 
ings in  cost. 

instead,  we  have  in  the  i>ast  preserved 
paper  options.  Technology  was  not  earned 
past  the  research  and  development  stage  and 
thus  made  no  useful  additions  to  the  force. 
Real  options  through  multipurpose  Installa- 
tions can  create  the  military  base  for  a 
strategy  of  Assured  Survival.  The  analysis 
given  above  is  not  intended  to  be  deflnltlve 
or  final.  It  Is  illustrative  of  applying  the 
elements  of  strategic  analysis  to  a  contempo- 
rary strategic  decision.  Note  aUo  that  the  op- 
tions we  argue  for  are  intended  to  prepare 
the  base  for  deployment  of  a  i.ew  generation 
cf  systom-s.  such  as  the  laser,  that  are  not  ex- 
pec*  ed  for  some  years. 

.\isured  Destruction  as  a  strategy  Is  m- 
suJSclcntly  flexible.  To  stay  ahead  in  the  de- 
cisive Technological  War.  the  United  States 
must  strive  for  a  leal  option  of  Assured  Sur- 
vival. 


BENEFITS  OF  SPACE  TECHONOLGY 
ARE  GREAT 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    C.\LirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.?ENr.An\-ES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  C-OI.DW.'^TER  Mr.  Speake'-.  the 
Aip.eriran  i  eople  seldom  hear  of  the 
tre.niendous  benefits  of  aerospace  tech- 
nolo-y  as  apiilied  to  the  pfoble.nis  of 
daiiv  life,  '^o  tho.;e  v,  h3  rea-i  th.ese  bene- 
fit-s.  tlie  '.  hance  in  their  live-  *.■=  often 
dianatic.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J. 
Glimih-Jones  of  Temple  City.  Calif.,  for 
brinjini  to  my  attention  one  ;-.mall  but 
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important  way  in  which  aerospace  re- 
search has  pushed  forward  medical 
frontiers. 

Mr.  GrifBth- Jones,  like  thousands  of 
other  Americans,  was  completely 
crippled  with  rheumatic  arthritis,  a 
disease  which  had  destroyed  his  hip 
joints.  Now  he  walking  normally,  with 
the  aid  of  two  artificial  hip  joints  in- 
stalled during  a  major  operation  at 
Hollywood  Presb>terian  Hospital. 

Until  recently,  surgeons  in  this  coun- 
try were  reluctant  to  perform  this  sur- 
gerj-  because  of  an  unacceptably  high 
infection  rate.  However,  thanks  to  tech- 
niques developed  for  the  space  program 
by  NASA,  the  operation  is  safely  per- 
formed imder  supersterile  conditions 
which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  achieved  In 
ordinary  operating  rooms. 

The  operation  is  performed  in  a  special 
20-  by  20-foot  plexiglass  operating  en- 
closure, set  up  within  a  standard  surgical 
operating  room.  Inside  the  enclosure  air 
is  cleansed  by  a  laminar  air  flow  tech- 
nique developed  by  NASA.  The  same  El 
Monte,  Calif.,  firm,  Moore  and  Hanks, 
which  makes  the  environmental  controls 
for  "clean  rooms"  used  for  missile  parts 
assembly,  developed  the  new  "supersterile 
surgery."  Surgeons  wear  special  bac- 
teria-proof suits  which  are  adaptations 
of  the  suits  developed  by  Garrett  Air  Re- 
search to  niomtof  the  metabolic  rates  of 
astronaut.-;  working  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  best  state- 
ment of  the  irxiportance  of  these  devel- 
opments has  been  made  by  Mr.  GriCath- 
Jones  himself: 

Were  It  not  for  the  Space  Age  technology, 
I  and  literally  thousands  of  other  people 
would  he  hopelessly  and  helplessly  confined 
to  a  wheelchair,  stripped  of  all  dignity.  This 
perhaps  explahis  why  I  am  so  enthusiastic 
about  your  efforts  in  furthering  Space  Age 
technology,  as  I  know  IX  this  htp  break- 
through can  be  accomplished,  then  similar 
medical  feats  can  be  accomplished  In  other 
areas. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  SUP- 
PORTS PROPOSAL  TO  EXEMPT  A 
PORTION  OF  RETIREMENT  IN- 
COME FROM  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  provide 
equitable  tax  treatment  for  elderly 
Americans  whose  retirement  income  is 
derived  from  sources  other  than  social 
security. 

Under  present  law,  benefits  paid  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  fully  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax.  The  retire- 
ment income  of  individuals  retired  under 
other  pension  plans,  public  or  private,  is 
fully  taxed  once  the  employees'  contribu- 
tions are  recovered.  My  proposal  will  pro- 
vide equal  treatment  for  individuals  re- 
tired under  other  publicly  administered 
systems  and  those  65  years  of  age  and 
over  who  are  retired  under  private  pen- 
sion plans  by  excluding  from  gross  in- 
come an  amount  not  exceeding  the  max- 
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imum  social  security  benefit  payable  In 
the  taxable  year  involved. 

With  the  10-percent  increase  in  bene- 
fits effective  January  1,  1971,  maximum 
annual  social  security  benefits  now  total 
$2,557  for  a  single  person  and  $3,835  for 
a  married  couple.  In  addition,  legislation 
has  passed  the  House  which  would  in- 
crease social  security  benefits  by  an  ad- 
ditional 5  percent  in  June  1972  smd  pro- 
vide lor  future  automatic  increases  tied 
to  the  cost  of  living. 

A  comparison  of  social  security  with 
the  Federal  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem points  up  the  inequity  of  present  tax 
treatment.  Under  social  security,  the 
present  employee  tax  or  contribution  is 
5.2  percent  of  annual  earnings  with  a 
maximum  taxable  wage  base  of  $7,800. 
Federal  civil  service  employees,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  contribute  7  percent  of 
their  total  base  salary,  regardless  of 
amount. 

The  imjust  discrimination  against  re- 
tired Federal  employees  in  our  tax  laws 
should  be  corrected.  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice employees  are  not  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Fed- 
eral employees  pay  full  income  taxes  on 
their  salaries  at  the  same  time  they  are 
making  larger  contributions  toward 
their  retirement  than  their  counterparts 
under  social  security.  There  is  no  sound 
reason  why  social  security  beneficiaries 
should  be  singled  out  to  receive  this  spe- 
cial tax  treatment. 

Present  tax  law  ostensibly  provides  re- 
lief for  employees  retired  under  plans 
not  covered  by  social  security.  The  retire- 
ment income  credit,  which  was  enacted 
in  1954,  was  designed  to  extend  to  all  re- 
tired persons  benefits  somewhat  compa- 
rable ti  the  exemption  enjoyed  by  per- 
sons receiving  tax-free  social  security 
payments.  However,  the  maximum 
amount  for  completing  the  credit  has 
not  been  updated  since  1962.  In  addi- 
tion, the  retirement  income  credit  re- 
quires an  entirely  separate  income  tax 
schedule  with  a  labyrinth  of  complicated 
computations  to  be  filed  with  the  in- 
come tax  return.  This  complexity  has  re- 
sulted in  an  estimated  one-third  of  eli- 
gible elderly  taxpayers  foregoing  the 
benefits  since  they  find  themselves  in- 
capable of  computing  the  credit  them- 
selves and  cannot  afford  to  seek  profes- 
sional assistance. 

Since  the  maximimi  income  subject  to 
the  retirement  income  credit  has  not 
been  revised  for  9  years,  obviously  the 
credit  no  longer  provides  equivalent  re- 
lief to  those  receiving  social  security  ben- 
efits. My  proposal,  by  being  based  on 
maximum  social  security  benefits,  pro- 
vides for  an  automatic  adjustment  in  the 
amount  of  retirement  income  to  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation  whenever  an  increase 
in  these  benefits  is  enacted.  This  feature 
is  absolutely  essential  if  equity  is  to  be 
maintained. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  help  older 
people  living  on  fixed  incomes.  Tax  in- 
equity should  not  be  tolerated  for  any 
age  group,  but  it  is  much  worse  for  those 
who  have  worked  for  a  lifetime  only  to 
find  that  the  security  they  had  sought 
through  retirement  savings  Is  diminished 
by  inequitable  taxation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  enact  this  legislation. 


September  13,  1971 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  4.  1971 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  on  his  initiative  in  leading  this 
dicussion  today  of  the  disturbing  posi- 
tion in  which  we  find  our  national  de- 
fense system. 

I  share  the  alarm  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed here  over  the  U.S.  declining  abil- 
ity— not  to  launch  a  military  offensive  in 
protection  of  its  interests,  but  its  ability 
to  defend  our  people  and  our  Interests 
against  attack.  My  colleagues  who  have 
already  addressed  you  today  have  pro- 
vided excellent  documentation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  alarm  which  we  express. 
Therefore,  I  have  no  intention  of  repeat- 
ing that  material. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  upon 
which  I  would  like  to  touch,  points  which 
are  inevitably  raised  in  any  serious  dis- 
cussion of  national  defense.  These  points, 
I  feel,  merit  frequent  and  repeated  em- 
phasis until  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  our  people,  as  a  nation,  man- 
age to  forget  rhetoric  and  to  put  the 
needs  of  the  country  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

I,  like  a  growing  number  of  Members  of 
this  deliberative  body,  am  concerned  with 
the  urgent  need  for  realining  the  objec- 
tives of  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion. I,  too,  am  convinced  that  increased 
emphasis,  effort  and  funding  must  be 
channeled  into  the  work  of  finding  and 
carrying  to  completion  solutions  to  the 
social  ills  and  economic  crises  which  tor- 
ment our  national  life. 

And,  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
our  foreign  policy,  particularly  the  char- 
acter of  military  and  economic  aid,  must 
be  revamped. 

Yes,  I  believe  there  should  be  changes 
made  in  the  spending  and  research  and 
development  programs  for  our  defense 
system.  Working  with  our  defense  ex- 
perts, military  and  civilian,  we  in  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  must 
.seek  hardnosed  remedies  to  the  ineffi- 
ciencies which  seem  to  have  become  the 
nemesis  of  efforts  to  get  full  value  from 
our  defense  dollars. 

But,  at  this  point,  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  seriously  in  danger  of  crippling 
this  Nation's  ability  to  defend  itself  from 
attack.  I  fear  that  the  current  popularity 
of  defense  budget  cuts  is  perhaps  blind- 
ing some  national  leaders  and  opinion 
makers  to  the  peril  of  this  Nation's  in- 
ability to  present  a  sane,  do-not-tread- 
on-me  defense  posture. 

We,  as  a  nation  of  free  men  and 
women,  are  irrevocably  opposed  to  op- 
pression and  warfare.  We  hold  our  liber- 
ties as  inviolate.  And,  the  majority  of  us 
have  in  decades  past  believed  that  men 
essentially  want  to  be  free  to  choose  and 
operate  their  own  forms  of  government. 
We,  as  a  nation,  operate  under  the  as- 
sumption that  most  of  the  men  and 
women  in  other  nations  are  honorable 
and  just. 
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Yet,  we  have  repeatedly  seen  the 
strong  nation,  led  by  ambitious  men  and 
women,  engulf  the  weak  nation  by  overt 
force  and  covert  subversion.  We  know 
this  tendency  is  real.  We  have  repeatedly 
been  forced  to  fight  wars  and  "police 
actions"  because  of  the  greed  of  the  few 
who  have  gained  domination  over  their 
fellow  countrymen. 

We  know  all  these  things,  but  we  seem 
to  be  becoming  increasingly  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  as  we  strip  our  own  defense 
system  of  its  capacity  for  national  de- 
fense, we  negligently  open  our  shores 
and  interests  to  foreign  domination. 

Instead  of  taking  positive  actions  to 
improve  the  morale,  the  technological 
capabilities  and  the  administrative  ca- 
pacity of  our  defense  system  to  do  its 
job,  \vc  snipe  at  its  operation.  We  fall 
into  the  trap  of  an  antimilitary  stance. 
This  is  an  attitude  promoted  by  ele- 
ments which  have  an  interest  in  polariz- 
ing the  people  of  the  Nation  and  the  men 
and  women  charged  v.ith  the  job  of  pro- 
tecting our  freedoms. 

The  people  who  founded  this  Nation 
did  the  job  through  dramatic  action. 
Their  descendants  who  explored  it  darfd 
much  to  accomplish  the  task  of  sprcad- 
inu  modern  civilization  across  the  land. 
And.  we  have  achieved  our  technological 
accomplishments  in  a  stunningly  short 
timespan. 

Moderation  has  rarely  been  the  basic 
element  in  our  Nation's  movement 
through  history.  We  Americans  tend  un- 
fortunately to  believe  that  if  a  smaU  dose 
of  a  solution  will  bring  improvements,  a 
large  measure  will  bring  instant  Utopia. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  remember  that  our 
problems  took  many  decades  to  create 
and  will  take  many  yearr  to  completely 
alleviate. 

We  '.ong  for  the  drama  and  satisfac- 
tion of  racing  to  a  goal  as  soon  as  a 
solution  has  been  settled  upon.  We  are 
impatient  in  the  face  of  national  needs. 
We  do  not  like  moving  with  deliberate 
speed.  So,  we  cut  and  trim,  or  .-^lash  and 
attack,  programs  which  have  lost  their 
immediate  glamour  and  urgency  and 
have  .settled  down  to  the  day-to-day  task 
of  keeping  the  Nation  free. 

I  fear  we  have  prown  bored  with  the 
indispensable  task  of  providing  and 
maintaining  a  suflQciently  strong  defense 
system.  There  is  an  undeniable  threat  to 
our  national  security  which  is  being 
directed  by  groups  with  interests  alien  to 
our  doctrine  of  freedom.  This  threat,  real 
as  it  is.  though,  lacks  the  drama  which 
stimulate?  big,  bold  headlines  in  news- 
paper.; and  magazines  or  television  and 
radio  news  specials.  So,  we  grow  weary 
with  the  never-ending,  grinding,  de- 
manding task  of  keeping  the  Nation 
secure  from  outside  domination. 

I  would  urge  you.  my  colleagues  and 
the  people  of  our  Nation  to  have  th? 
patience  required  to  maintain  a  defense 
PC  t  jre  which  will  keep  us  free.  Or,  to  re- 
sign yourselves  to  losing  the  freedom  of 
self-government  and  self-determination. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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SOVIET  MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT— PART  X 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSnTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
May  1971  the  Center  for  International 
Studies  at  the  Mr^ssachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  released  an  excellent  study 
by  Dr.  Robert  Mikulak,  "A  Second  Look 
at  U.S.  and  So\'iet  Research  and  Devel- 
opment." Dr.  Mikulak,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant profes.sor  of  chemistry  and  politi- 
cal science  at  Hamline  University  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has  since  August  1971  been 
employed  bv  the  Science  and  Technology- 
Bureau  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Dr.  Mikulak  is  particularly  critical  of 
the  statistics  regarding  comparative 
technical  manpower  used  by  Dr.  John 
Foster,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  to  back  up  the  Defense  De- 
partment's assertion  that  the  United 
States  is  losing  its  leadenship  in  military 
technology  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Dr.  Mikulak 
concludes: 

Poster's  estimates  substantially  under- 
state American  production  of  scientists  and 
engineers  and  significantly  overstate  Soviet 
graduation  figures.  .  .  . 

Current  overall  manpower  trends  favor 
the  United  States  rather  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  current  trends  continue,  the  So- 
viet Union  will  fall  behind  the  United  States 
in  trained  manpower.  .  .  . 

Predictions  made  by  DOD  about  the  num- 
ber of  scientists  and  engineers  who  will  be 
employed  In  R&D  in  the  US.  and  U.S.S.R. 
in  1985  are  nonsense.  The  DOD  figures  are 
useful  onlv  to  scare  Congre.ssmen  into  in- 
creasing appropriations  for  military  R&D. 

Perhaps  in  response  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power figures  used  in  DOD's  analyses. 
Dr.  Foster  has  recently  pla.ved  down  the 
signiflcanoe  that  DOD  attributes  to 
comparative  manpower  data  in  building 
its  ca.se  for  the  military  R.  &  D.  gap.  For 
example.  Dr.  Foster  has  stated: 

This  yardstick  Is  at  present  the  least  ac- 
curate.  because  the  data  are  in  raw.  unstruc- 
tured form  and  as  a  consequence  have  been 
used  to  support,  not  determine,  our  con- 
clusions. .  .  . 

Our  discussion  of  the  production  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  U.S.  and  the  So- 
viet Union  was  not  Intended  to  establish 
any  absolute  level  of  such  employment. 

Such  statements  are  apparently  in- 
tended to  minimize  DOD's  responsibility 
for  or  need  to  defend  any  particular  set 
of  figures. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
in  his  testimony  before  the  House  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
June  1.  1971,  Dr.  Foster  featured  a  dis- 
cussion of  comnar.itive  Soviet  and  U.S. 
technical  manpower,  emphasizing  that 
subject  before  anv  other  in  presenting 
DOD's  request  for  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 
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Dr.  Robert  Mikulak  in  April  1971  also 
prepared  for  me  a  memorandum  that 
discusses  DOD  estimates  of  Soviet  man- 
power engaged  in  R.  &  D.  as  presented 
in  Dr.  Foster's  statement  to  Congress 
this  year.  I  request  that  that  memoran- 
dum and  Dr.  Mikulak's  MIT  study  be 
print-ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Un- 
fortimately,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
print  several  charts  and  figures  that  ac- 
company these  two  papers: 
A  Secokd  Look  at  U.S.  and  Soviet  Research 
AND  Development 
(By  Robert  Mikulak) 

Since  the  early  1950's  government  funding 
in  the  U.S.  for  research  and  development 
has  been  half  of  a  closely  coupled,  mutually 
reinforcing,  almost  symbiotic  system.  Its 
partner,  the  Soviet  effort  In  science  and  tech- 
nology, supplied  what  American  R&D  could 
not  provide  for  itself — a  convincing  rationale 
for  rapid,  continued  expaiislon.  U.S.  spend- 
ing for  R&D  has  been  propelled  rapidly 
upward  by  the  successive  crises  of  Soviet- 
American  competition:  The  Korean  War,  the 
"bomber  gap."  the  "space  race."  and  the 
"missile  gap."  Since  the  mld-50's.  R&D  con- 
nected with  what  Is  called  "the  exfrnal 
challenge,"  that  Is,  the  R&D  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  NASA,  plus 
half  the  AEC  R&D  outlay,  has  represented 
75-90 T  of  the  entire  federal  R&D  budget. 
For  20  years  the  American  p>eople  have  been 
warned  that  the  Russians  are  right  behind  us. 
ready  to  sxibjugate  us  if  we  ever  falter  In  our 
research  efforts.  No  doubt  the  same  argument 
In  reverse  has  been  a  powerful  prod  to  Soviet 
R  &  D.»  Each  side  has  tried  to  outdo  the  other 
in  devising  new  weapons  and  better  defenses, 
and  in  winning  International  prestige, 
through  science  and  technology. 

After  two  decades  the  cry  of  "Wolf!  Wolf!" 
no  longer  brings  the  automatic  response  from 
the  American  public  or  the  Congress  that  It 
once  did.  Often  what  looked  from  a  distance 
to  be  a  pack  of  hungry  Soviet  wolves  has 
turned  out  on  closer  Inspection  to  look  more 
like  a  group  of  American  generals,  politicians, 
end  defense  contractors  dressed  up  In  Russian 
bearskin  coats.  Other  problems,  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  domestic  social  and  eco- 
nomic Issues,  have  moved  to  the  forefront 
of  our  national  consciousness.  Federal  R&D 
funding  first  levelled  off  and  is  now  dropping 

In  the  spring  of  1970.  at  a  time  when  the 
defense  research  and  development  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  1971  flsal  year  was  being 
voted  on  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Defense  Department  unveiled  a  program  to 
"make  more  Defense  information  available 
to  the  American  people.  .  .  "As  part  of  this 
effort,  Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  discussed  Soviet 
military  research  and  development  activity  In 
a  speech  before  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.'  Once  again  Dr.  Poster 
sounded  the  warning :  ".  .  .  the  Soviet  Union 
is  now  about  to  seize  world  technological 
leadership  from  the  United  States."  He  went 
on  to  support  his  statement  by  comparisons 
of  trends  In  research  and  development 
activity  In  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
clinch  the  argument.  Dr.  Poster  quoted  an 
address  made  in  April  1970  by  Soviet  Party 
Chairman.  Leonid  Brezhnev: 

Listen  to  Soviet  Communist  Party  Leader 
Brezhnev  last  week.  In  a  speech  on  national 
goals  and  priorities  he  stated:  "The  Central 
Committee  has  constantly  stressed  In  this 
connection  the  Importance,  above  all,  of 
accelerating  scientific  and  technical  progress. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  fiindamental  questions  of  the  scientific 
and  technical  revolution  and  the  rapid  de- 
velopment ot  science  and  technology  will 
continue  to  be  given  priority  by  the  party 
and  the  government. = 

Is  the  wolf  really  at  our  door  this  time? 
Although  such  warnings  have  often  been  mis- 
taken In  the  past.  Poster's  assertion  deserves 
to  be  taken  seriously.  Military  power  in  the 
world  today,  after  all,  la  largely  based  on 
techi-ologlcal  capability. 

First,  we  will  examine  the  evidence 
presented  by  Dr.  Poeter  to  see  If  It  Is  reliable. 
Secondly,  the  future  of  American  military 
research  and  development  will  be  discussed. 

One  would  suppose  from  Dr.  Poster's  re- 
mu-ks  that  Brezhnev's  speech  dealt  with 
increasing  Russia's  military  might,  which  In 
turn  would  pose  an  Increasing  threat  to 
America's  security.  In  fact,  as  the  Washington 
Post  pointed  out,'  Brezhnev  was  emphasizing 
the  need  to  devote  more  effort  to  peaceful 
economic  development  In  the  Soviet  Union — 
to  speed  economic  growth  by  raising  pro- 
ductivity. The  speech  was  delivered  while 
presenting  the  EOiarkov  tractor  works  with  an 
award  for  superior  production. 

The  Post  discovered  that  the  quotation 
cited  by  Dr.  Poster  had  been  doctored — 
pieced  together  from  two  separate  portions  of 
Brezhnev's  address.  In  order  to  make  the  tone 
of  the  speech  clear.  It  is  worth  quoting  at 
length  from  the  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet 
Press  translatlcn  of  Brezhnev's  remarks,  as 
they  were  reported  by  Pravda.  the  newspaper 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party's  Central 
Committee.'  The  two  phrases  which  went  to 
make  up  Poster's  citation  are  Italicized: 

How  should  we  strive  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
agenda  by  the  whole  course  of  our  develop- 
ment? 

In  this  connection,  the  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee constantly  emphasises  above  all  the 
vnportance  of  the  acceleration  of  scientific 
and  technical  progress  and  the  broad  and 
timely  Introduction  of  Its  achievements  In 
production. 

Enormous,  still  unused  poeslblUtles  are  In- 
herent here.  To  bring  about  the  acceleration 
of  scientlflc  and  technical  progress  means  to 
Introduce  new  technology  in  production 
more  quickly,  to  replace  old  equipment  with 
new  equipment,  to  ensure  a  rise  In  labor  pro- 
ductivity, a  reduction  In  the  unit  cost  of  out- 
put and  an  Improvement  In  output  quality 
In  other  words,  to  accelerate  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  communist  construction  and  a  rise  In 
the  people's  living  standard. 

The  advanced  achievements  of  science  and 
technology  must  be  made  the  property  of 
each  branch  of  '.he  national  economy,  of  each 
enterprise,  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  should 
like  to  note  in  passing.  Comrade  L.  I.  Brezh- 
nev continued,  that  the  tractor  builders 
and  all  the  personnel  In  farm  machine  build- 
ings are  responsible  not  only  for  scientific 
and  technical  progress  in  agriculture,  for  its 
full  changeover  to  Industrial  methods  and 
forms  of  production. 

The  creation  and  introduction  of  new 
equipment  is  a  matter  not  only  for  scientists, 
designers  and  engineers  but  also  for  millions 
of  rank-and-Qle  tollers.  The  searching 
thought,  knowledge,  experience,  energy  and 
creative  initiative  of  the  workers'  guard- 
front-line  workers  and  production  Innovators 
is  a  mighty  accelerator  of  our  forward  move- 
ment. TThe  director  and  every  worker,  the 
Party  conunlttee  secretary  and  every  Com- 
munist should  be  concerned  abcrut  scientlflc 
and  technical  progress  at  the  enterprise. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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"The  fundcanentai  questions  of  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  revolution  and  the 
accelerated  development  of  science  and 
technology  icill  remain  at  the  center  of  at- 
tention of  the  Party  and  government.  This 
Is  a  highly  Important  task  of  our  economic 
strategy,  not  only  for  the  current  year  but 
also  for  the  entire  foreseeable  period  of  the 
country's  development." 

For  the  most  part  the  statistics  cited  by 
Dr.  Poste?  in  his  speech  were  drawn  from  a 
more  detailed,  less  dramatic  comparison  of 
Soviet  and  U.S.  research  and  development 
presented  to  a  House  subcommittee  in  March 
1970  during  hearings  on  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971.'  Before  taking  a  look  at  the  figures 
used  by  Dr.  Poster,  the  difficulty  in  estimat- 
ing Soviet  national  sectirity  expenditures 
must  be  emphasized.  Without  access  to  clas- 
sified Intelligence  Information,  the  task  is 
especially  difficult.  But  It  is  not  Impossible  to 
make  an  Informed  Judgment  about  what  Dr. 
Poster  and  others  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  said  about  the  level  of  Soviet  re- 
search and  development  activity. 

The  Soviet  budget  lists,  without  details  or 
substantive  discussion,  an  Item  labeled  "de- 
fense." Most  Western  experts  believe  that 
the  "defense"  Item,  however,  represents  only 
a  fraction  of  the  actual  national  security 
expenditure."-"-'-"-!"  The  consensus  Is  that  the 
scope  of  the  "defense"  item  does  not  include 
such  items  as  the  procurement  of  nuclear 
warheads,  research  and  development  for  new 
weapKJns  systems  and  the  military  part  of  the 
space  program.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  "science"  allocation 
In  the  Soviet  bvd?et  Is  spent  for  military 
R  &  D  on  aircraft,  missiles,  and  other  weap- 
ons systems,  and  for  nuclear  energy  and 
space  activities.  Since  1957,  expenditures  for 
"science"  have  increased  very  rapidly.  The 
planned  expenditure  for  1970  is  almost  five 
times  greater  than  the  estimated  outlay  In 
1957.  The  increasing  proportion  of  military 
R  &  D  In  the  "science"  budget  Is  indicated 
by  the  failure  to  publish  a  detailed  break- 
down of  the  "science"  budget  since  1957. 
Even  at  that  time.  6Q"r  of  the  "science" 
budget  could  net  be  accounted  for  by  the 
breakdown  published  "->'-'»  In  addition,  some 
military  R&D  expenditures  may  be  hidden 
in  the  large  unexplained  residuals  In  the 
overall  budget  and  In  the  national  economy 
sub-budget  and  in  the  unlisted  allocations 
to  such  ministries  as  aviation  Industry,  de- 
fense Industry,  electronics  Industry,  ship- 
building, and  medium  machine  building. 
Further  funds  for  R&D  may  be  provided 
under  "education"  and  through  bank 
credits."-"  Korol  has  thoroughly  discussed 
the  problem  of  deducing  what  Is  and  Is  not 
covered  In  the  "science"  Item.'*  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  better  measure,  the  "science" 
allocation  is  commonly  described  by  West- 
ern analysts  as  the  "Soviet  expenditure  for 
science." 

Direct  comparison  of  the  very  uncertain 
estimate  of  Soviet  national  security  expendi- 
tures and  the  outlay  of  the  United  States  is 
further  campllcated  by  controversy  about 
the  correct  factor  to  use  In  converting  rubles 
to  dollars;  '' 

T.\BLE   1.  Rubl'^-to-dollar  conrrrsion 
factors 

Ref. 

090  ruble  equal  $1.00 a 

050    b,c 

0.4.5^0.50   c 

042     b 

028-0.40   d 

0.35 e 
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(a)  official  exchange  rate 

(b)  William  T.  Lee,  "Calculating  Soviet 
National  Security  Expenditures."  The  Eco- 
nomic Basis  of  the  Russian  Military  Chal- 
lenge to  ihe  United  States,  Joint  Economic 
C^-mmittee,  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government,  91st  Coug.,  1st  Sess.,  1969  p 
934 

[C)  Emile  Benolt  and  Harold  Lubbell.  "The 
World  Burden  of  National  Defense,"  Disarm- 
ament and  World  Economic  Interdeiiendcnce 
ed.  Emile  Benolt  (Oslo;  Universitetsforlaget, 
1967),  p.  40. 

(d)  R.  W.  Davis,  O.  R.  Barker  and  R. 
Pakiolas.  appendix  II  (Soviet  research  and 
development  statistics) ,  In  C.  PVeeman  and 
A.  Young.  The  Research  and  Development 
Effort  in  Western  EurO;  e,  North  America  and 
the  Soviet  Union:  An  Experimental  lAterna- 
tional  Comparison  of  Research  Expenditure 
and  Manpower  in  1962  (Paris  ;  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD),  1965),  p.  128. 

(6)  Calculated  from;  (1)  The  Sovic^  R&D 
expe:-.dlture  for  1967  ($23.7  billion)  cited  by 
Joseph  P.  Kozlowski.  R&D  In  the  U.S.S.R.," 
Science  and  Technology,  No.  87  (March 
19~9l.  p.  10,  a.  d  1 21  tctril  expenditure  for 
19;)7  given  In  Eugene  Zcleski.  "Central  Plan- 
ning of  Research  a  id  Development  in  the 
Sivlet  Un  on."  Science  Policy  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
(Paris;  OECD.  19691.  table  8.  p.  100. 

Two  relatively  Independent  agencies,  the 
Stockholm  International  I*eac€  Research  In- 
stitute "  and  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  (London I  "  use  the  conversion  ratio 
0.42  ruble  =  $1  00.  Use  of  this  factor  leads  to 
expenditure  values  considerably  higher  than 
those  cited  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
A  Stanford  Research  Institute  study '"  esti- 
mated that  In  1965  one  dollar  was  equiva- 
lent In  military  purchasing  power  to  0.45- 
0.50  ruble.  Without  doubt  the  relative  worth 
of  the  ruble  depjends  on  the  area  of  expendi- 
ture. Benolt  and  Lubbell,"  who  used  the 
average  conversion  ratio  0.42  rubles $i  00  for 
Soviet  military  exp>endltures,  employed  0.50 
ruble -^$1.00  for  research  and  development 
outlays.  In  the  following  discussion  the  value 
0.475  rubles  »1.00,  the  mld-polnt  of  the  0.45- 
0.50  range  cited  by  Lee,"  will  be  used.  This 
ratio  gives  estimates  for  Soviet  R  &  D  ex- 
penditures which  are  very  close  to  the  DOD 
figures.  In  view  of  the  large  uncertainties  In- 
volved In  using  the  "science"  Item  as  the 
measure  of  science  expenditure  and  in  esti- 
mating the  purchasing  power  of  the  ruble 
relative  to  the  dollar,  the  difference  between 
the  ratios  0  475  and  0.50  is  not  meaningful. 
Poster  estimated  his  expenditure  figures  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  be  accurate  only  within  10 
to  20  percent. ='  For  the  same  reason  only  the 
ciirrent  conversion  f.ictor  Is  used  even 
though  the  value  of  the  ruble  relative  to  the 
dollar  has  apparently  declined  slightly  dur- 
ing the  last  decade."  In  any  case  the  trends 
are  clear  enough  that  we  can  give  DOD  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  by  using  the  conversion 
ratio  which  they  appear  to  have  used 

With  the  difficulties  of  estimating  the  true 
Soviet  outlay  for  national  security  and  of 
calculating  the  equivalent  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  and  ruble  In  mind,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  Dr.  Poster's  comparisons  of  Soviet 
and  U.S.  research  and  development  efforts: 

( 1 )  Ten  years  ago.  Soviet  spending  for  all 
of  their  national  R&D  was  half  of  ours. 
Today  Soviet  funding  Is  estimated  to  be  only 
20 '"P^  less  than  ours.  In  another  few  years, 
If  the  trends  continue,  we  will  clearly  be  In 
second  place." 

The  following  table  gives  U.S.  and  Soviet 
R&D  expenditures  In  current  dollars  for 
the  period  1980-1970: 
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TABLE  2.-T0TAL  R.  &  D.  EXPENDITURE  IN  CURRENT  DOLLARS,  UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S.S.R. 
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fnt 

United  States 

Percent 

inc. 

U.S.S.R. 

Percent 
inc. 

United  States- 
U.S.S.R. 

1970           

....  •27.2X10' 

3.8 
3.7 
7.0 
6.2 
9.0 
6.4 

:21.5X10 
;19.0 

:i7.o 
:i5.o 

:i4.o 

13.0 

13.0 
14.0 
10.0 
11.0 
8.3 
U.O 

5.  78X10' 

7.3 

8  7 

8.5 

8.6 

7.8 

1969       

'26.2 

1968  

1967           

125.3 

23.7 

1966           

22.S 

196  i) 

20.4 

Year 


United  States 


Percent 

inc. 


U.SS.R. 


1964... 19  2 

1963 17  4 

1962 -  15  7 

1961 14.6 

1960 13.7 


10.7 

10.9 
7.7 
6.0 
9.6 


11  0 

10  0 
9.0 
8.0 
7.0 


Percent 

United  States- 

inc. 

U.S.S.R 

10.0 

7.9 

14.0 

7.0 

13.0 

6  6 

15.0 

6.6 

18.0 

6.S 

•Estirnated. 

•Preliminary. 
tPlanned. 

Note:  Soviet  figures  are  (or  allocations  from  the  budget  science  item  and  trom  the  resources  ot 
enterprises.  Capital  investment  is  not  included. 


Source:  United  States;  t^ational  Patterns  ol  R.  &  D.  Resources.  1953-70  (Washington;  Naliona 
Scence  Foundation.  1969).  NSf  69  3i.',  p  27.  U.S.S.R.:  (in  iLbies)  1960-64,  Eugene  Zilesk 
"Central  Planning  ot  Research  and  Development  in  the  Sonet  L'nion,"  m  Science  Pohcy  in  the 
U  S.SR.  (Pans:  OtCD.  196S),  p.  IOC.  1969  plan.  Pravda,  Dec,  11,  i&68,  translated  in  COSF,  vcl 
XX,  Ho.  51,  p   —    1970  plan.  Pravda,  Dec.  17.  1969,  frarsiatec  in  COSP,  vol   XXI,  No,  51.  p.  15 


The  data  show  that  the  Soviet  R&D  ex- 
penditure rose  from  about  50%  of  the  U.S. 
expenditure  in  1960  to  almost  807r  In  1970, 
as  Dr.  Foster  claimed.  Starting  from  a  much 
lower  buse.  Soviet  spending  for  research  and 
development  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  US. 
outlay  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  accompany- 
ing graph  (figure  1)  shows  that  if  U.S.  ex- 
pe:iditare  continues  to  grow  at  the  annual 
race  of  4'"c  characteristic  of  the  1969-1970 
period  and  Soviet  expenditure  grows  at  only 
10' ;  per  year,  Soviet  R&D  expenditure  will 
exceed  the  U.S.  outlay  after  about  1974  or 
1975:  at  a  compounded  rate  of  13 '^r  per  year, 
the  cross-over  would  occur  In  1972  or  1973. 

Poster's  conclusion  that  Russia  will  over- 
take the  United  States  in  R  &  D  effort  In  the 
next  few  years  Is  not  the  only  one  which  Is 
consistent  with  the  data.  During  the  entire 
1960- 1970  period,  the  difference  between  U.S. 
and  Soviet  R&D  expenditures  was  almost 
constant  at  6.5-8.5  billion  dollars.  As  the  rate 
of  growth  of  U.S.  R&D  spending  has  dimin- 
ished, the  Soviet  outlay  has  also  grown  more 
slowly  The  parallel  decrease  in  rate  of  growth 
m.ny  be  no  more  than  another  Indication 
that  high  growth  rates  demand  larger  and 
larger  absolute  Increases  each  year,  which 
become  Increasingly  burdensome  wnen  the 
econnmy  is  growing  at  a  much  slower  rate. 
Judging  from  the  relatively  constant  dlffer- 
ei:cc.  however,  the  Soviet  government  may  be 
concerned  only  with  maintaining  approxi- 
mate parity  with  U.S.  research  and  develop- 
ment rather  than  trying  to  overtake  It. 

■■(2)  Looking  exclusively  at  the  funding 
for  defense,  space  and  atomic  energy  tech- 
nology, the  cross-over  point  has  already  oc- 
curred In  equivalent  purchasing  power,  we 
find  the  Soviet  effort  funded  at  a  rate  of 
about  $16  to  $17  billion  a  year,  while  the 
United  States  puts  $13  to  $14  billion  Into 
comparable  activities.  The  Soviet  effort  has 
been  growing  steadily  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  10'~,  to  13"^ — which  would  mean  a 
doubli:ig  In  the  next  six  to  eight  years  if 
their  current  commitment  holds.  Meastired 
in  terms  of  effort,  our  research  and  develop- 
ment is  actually  declining.^" 

Without  access  to  classified  Intelligence 
data.  It  Is  impossible  to  estimate  precisely 
the  level  or  rate  of  growth  of  Soviet  defense, 
space  and  atomic  energy  R&D  spending. 
Lee '"  estimates  that  60-75'7  of  the  "science" 
expenditure  goes  for  national  security  pur- 
poses. Presumably  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. If  these  figures  are  accurate,  an  ex- 
penditure of  12.9-16.1  billion  dollars  Is  calcu- 
lated for  Soviet  military  R  &  D  for  1970. 
If  one  uses  the  20%  proportion  for  non- 
mlUtary  R&D.  cited  by  Poster  later  on  In 
his  speech,  the  Soviet  military  R&D  outlay 
Is  estimated  as  17,2  billion  dollars.  Within 
the  rather  large  degree  of  uncertainty  these 
estimates  are  cdnslstent  with  Poster's  figure 
of  16  17  billion  dollars. 

Since  military-related  R&D  makes  up  the 
major  proportion  of  the  Soviet  research  and 
development  expenditure,  the  growth  of  the 
"science"  allocation  must  be  closely  related 
to  growth  of  military  reaearch  and  develop- 
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ment.  Between  1960  and  1970,  "science" 
spending  grew  from  3.3  billion  rubles  to  10.2 
billion  rubles,  giving  an  overall  growth  rate 
of  12'~<!  per  year.  By  comparison,  the  U.S.S.R. 
state  budget  has  grown  at  a  rate  of  only  l^c 
annually  since  1960.=*  As  a  result  of  the  dif- 
ference in  rates  of  growth,  the  "science" 
share  of  the  budget  has  risen  from  4.5 '"t  to 
7.0 7p.  The  planned  Increase  in  the  "science" 
outlay  for  1970  Is  9.3%.*  It  is  likely  that  the 
growth  rate  of  "science"  spending  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  decline  appreciably  in  the  1970's 
as  "science"  absorbs  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  state  budget. 

"(3)  About  40%  of  U.S.  R  &  D  Is  for  non- 
defense-related  purposes.  Only  about  20% 
of  Soviet  R  &  D  Is  for  sue  purposes.*'  " 

In  other  words,  about  60%  of  the  U.S. 
R&D  expenditure  <s  for  defense-related  pur- 
poses. In  1969  the  estimated  R&D  spending 
of  DOD.  NASA,  and  the  AEC  totaled  14.0 
billion  dollars,  roughly  53%  of  the  total  U.S. 
research  and  development  expenditure  of 
26.25  billion  dollars.  The  estimated  1970 
R&D  spending  by  these  agencies  Is  slightly 
less,  13.0  billion  dollars,  leading  to  a  decrease 
to  about  48%  in  their  share  of  the  total  U.S. 
R&D  effort."  Using  the  60%  figure,  one  esti- 
mates the  defense-related  portion  of  the  U.S. 
R&D  effort  at  16.4  bUlion  dollars  In  1970. 
Interestingly,  there  Is  a  sum  of  3.4  billion 
dollars  of  apparently  "defense-related"  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States  which  Is  not 
covered  by  the  DOD,  NASA,  and  AEC  ex- 
penditures. 

According  to  Poster,  "about"  20%  of  the 
total  Soviet  R&D  outlay  goes  for  non- 
defense-related  purposes.  That  means  that 
"about"  80%  is  devoted  to  natlonal-securlty- 
related  programs.  The  key  word  here  Is  the 
very  uncertain  and  ambiguous  "about."  The 
kind  of  uncertainty  Inherent  In  estimates  of 
Soviet  military  R&D  expenditures  is  shown 
by  the  10-20%  uncertainty  Poster  acknowl- 
edged In  his  O'wn  figures."^  Foster's  "80%" 
might  reasonably  be  75%  or  even  less.  It  Is 
Interesting  that  Lee's  estimate"  of  60-75% 
is  substantially  lower  than  Poster's  estimate. 
In  the  most  recent  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  "science"  budget,  published  In  1957,  60% 
of  the  total  was  unaccounted  for.  This  sum 
probably  Included  both  military  and  top- 
priority  civilian  Industrial  R  &  D." 

"(4)  During  the  past  fifteen  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  almost  quadrupled  Its  train- 
ing of  engineers — and  today  Is  turning  them 
out  at  a  rate  six  times  curs.  We  are  still  ahead 
In  the  training  of  scientists,  however,  so  In 
nver-all  research  and  df^velopment  manpower 
we  sv  roughly  even.  In  another  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  ahead 
by  a  clear  margin  If  present  trends 
continue."  " 

At  the  hearings  In  th^  spring  of  1970  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Poster  made  some  more  specific 
projections.*  He  estimated  that  the  U.S.S.R 
would  graduate  275,000  university-trained 
scientists  and  engineers  In  1970  compared  to 
116  000  m  the  United  States. 

Poster's  estimates  substantially  understate 
American  production  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers and  significantly  overstate  Soviet  grad- 


uation figures.  The  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers  gradi;ate-l  from  .•\merlcan  univer- 
sities in  1370  can  !e  calcjir.ted  from  projec- 
tio::s  made  i;i  late  19G9  1  y  ;he  U.S.  Omce  of 
Educatlcn: 

Table  3. — Projected  o'admt.on  of  .•;r-!cr.ri.<f.< 
and  engineers  in  the  U.S.  in  1969-70 

.V ..  "1  her  0/  •i.ir ':  elcr'i 

and  first  professional 

PI- Id;  degrees 

Mathematics  and  statistics 30.480 

Engineering 39,900 

Phvsical   sciences 20,740 

Biological  sciences 38.500 

Total    129. 70C 

Data  taken  from:  Table  23.  "Earned  bache- 
lor's and  first-proffssional  degrees,  by  field 
of  study;  United  States.  1958-1969  to  1978- 
79,"  In  Projections  of  Educational  Statistics 
to  1978-79  (preliminary  1969  edition,  mimeo- 
graphed. Washington:  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  1970).  To 
obtain  tl.e  estimate  for  scientists,  the  esti- 
mates In  the  table  for  mathematics  ar.d 
statistics,  physical  sciences,  and  biological 
sciences  v,  ere  edded  together. 

The  most  recent  Soviet  figures  available 
are  for  1968.''  The  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers  eraduated  from  Soviet  institutions 
of  hig'er  education  in  19';8  can  be  estimated 
in  the  following  way:  ■=" 

total    number    cf    sn-cSal'sts 

graduated   from  \T;Zy»-.-  510,600 

subtractions: 

agricultural    and    forestry    rpc- 

cialists     38.500 

economists 55.200 

legal    specialists 8.800 

specialists  In  health  and  physical 

culture    37.300 

university  graduates  X  0.5"_.-     20.150 
graduates    of   teaching   and   li- 
brary  institute? 130.200 

specialists  !n  art 5.600 

total   subtracti'^ns 295.750 

scientists    ar.d    ensmeers    gradti- 

ated  from  WZy'in  1968 214.850 

In  1955  an  estimated  7.800  scientists  •■  and 
66.000  eTJgineers  '-  were  graduated. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  estimate  de- 
rived above  for  Scviet  production  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  1968  and  the  numbi  rs 
cited  by  Dr.  Foster  for  1970  cannot  be  ac- 
cr)u;:ted  for  by  a  hirpe  increase  In  sraduati  :>;' 
fisrures  between  1968  and  1970.  Both  grad- 
uate ?nd  tindergraduate  enrollments  started 
to  level  cfT  in  1965.  .^  trenerous  estlma'c 
would  i5e  a  10'^  inrreas*''  in  ?nnual  gradua- 
tion of  scientists  and  engineers  since  1968 
If  these  estimates  are  acct;rate.  the  Sovlf-t 
Union  Is  graduating  only  about  236.000 
srlent'sfs  and  e;;p!neers  nor  yejr  rather  than 
the  275,000  claimed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Since  1960.  over  90%  of  the  Soviet  science 
and  engineering  graduates  have  been  engi- 
neers." Using  the  Pentagon's  275,000  figure. 
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one  predicts  248.000  new  engineering  gradu- 
ates In  the  Soviet  Union  In  1970.  Dividing  this 
number  by  Dr.  Poster's  factor  of  six,  the  US. 
output  of  engineers  in  1970  should  be  about 
41300.  which  is  close  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion projection  of  39.900.  In  fact,  however, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  graduate  considerably 
fewer  than  248.000  engineers  this  year.  In 
1968,  190,000  engineers  were  graduated  from 
the  VUZy."  AUowlng  for  10%  growth  be- 
tween 1968  and  1970.  the  1970  graduation  fig- 
ure will  be  roughly  215.000.  The  Soviet  ad- 
vantage over  the  U.S.  In  the  training  of  engi- 
neers will  be  a  factor  of  5.4.  rather  than  the 
6.0  claimed  by  the  Defense  Department. 

Although  Dr.  Poster  noted  In  pmsslng  that 
the  U.S.  trained  more  scientists  than  the 
U.S.S.R  .  he  did  not  make  dees  the  substan- 
tial U.S.  lead  in  this  area.  The  U.S.  will  grad- 
uate about  90,000  sclentlste  in  1970,*  4.0 
times  as  many  as  the  roughly  22,200  to  be 
gradiiated  in  the  Soviet  Union."  According  to 
a  leading  Soviet  science  educator.  Academi- 
cian S.  Bellaev.  director  of  Novosibirsk  State 
University,  each  year  the  Soviet  Union  grad- 
iiates  five  times  as  many  engineers  as  the 
U.S.,  but  only  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  as 
many  physicists  and  chemists,  one-tenth  to 
one-fifteenth  as  many  mathematicians,  and 
only  one-fiftieth  as  many  biologists." 

As  the  numbers  in  Table  4  Indicate,  the 
Pentagon  has  underestimated  the  1970  U.S. 
production  of  scientists  and  engineers  by 
13.000  and  overestimated  the  corresponding 
Soviet  figure  by  almost  40.000.  When  the  cor- 
rections are  made  In  the  Pentagon's  figures 
for  the  "scientist-engineer  gap,"  the  Soviet 
advantage  diminishes  from  160,000  to  106,000. 
As  we  shall  see  later,  closer  examination  of 
the  Soviet  situation  shows  that  the  U.S.  has 
the  advantage  In  capability  and  productivity. 

TABLE  «.  GRADUATION  OF  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  USSR.  COMPARISON  OF 
DOG  AND  INDEPENDENT  ESTIMATES  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 

|ln  thousindsl 


195S        1960       1965 


1970 


USSR.; 

Scientists 7.8  13.0  15.4  22  2 

(23)  (33)  (33)  (35) 

Engineers 63.8  100  3  1357  4  215 

„    ,  ^^.  .                                  (67)  (102)  (176)  (240) 
Unted  States; 

Scientists 23.6  43.0  62.6  89  8 

(22)  (43)  (68)  (71) 

Engineers 22.6  37  7  36  6  39  9 

(26)  (31)  (36)  (45) 


Note  000  est'mates  are  eiven  .n  parenth»ses  The  mdppenl- 
eif  estimates  were  obtained  as  toMows 

United  States;  1955-Earned  Degrees  Conferred  by  Higher 
Educational  Institutions  1954  55  (Washington  U  S  Gov- 
ernmert  Printing  Office  !956).  table  3,  p.  6  The  bachelor's 
and  first-protessional  degrees  n  biological  scient'Sts 
mathematics  and  physical  sciences  were  added  to  obtain  the 
number  of  scientists.  Data  for  1960.  1%5,  and  I97C  were 
taken  Irom  Projections.  Office  of  Education  (see  table  3) 

U.SS.R.  1955  engineering  jraduafion  statistics  from 
Nicholas  De  Witt,  Education  and  Professional  Employment 
in  the  USSR  (Washington  National  Science  Foundanon 
1961),  p.  133  Number  of  scientists  calculated  in  footnote  29 

1960  In  1960  245,800  specialists,  were  graduaten  from 
higher  educational  institut'ons.  including  15,600  from 
universities  Narodnoc  khoziaistvo  SSR  »  1961  goflu 
(Moscow  Tsentral'noe  stattsticheskoe  upra.teme 
(>)$statizdat,  1961)  p.  816.  The  number  of  engineers  gradu- 
ated was  estimated  b/  subtracting  nonengmeenng  spe- 
cialties from  the  total  as  in  the  calculation  for  1968 

1965  Joseph  P  Kojlowski.  ■■Scientihc  and  Engineering 
Resources  in  the  USSR  1961  1966,'  m  Science  Pol  c.  in 
the  USSR  (Pans    OECD   1969V  table  3.  pp.  140  141 

iPlgures  2  and  3  are  not  reproduced  in 

R)ECORD   ) 

In  his  speech  Dr.  Poster  warned  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  subetantlaUy  ahead  of 
the  U.S.  in  trained  manpower  in  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  If  current  trends  continue.  What 
are  these  current  trends? 

The  number  of  Soviet  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  began  to  level  off  in  1965. 
Soviet   statistics   Indicate   a   very   slight  de- 
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crease  since  1966  In  the  number  of  students 
entering  institutions  of  higher  education,  as 
shown  In  figure  2.  Unless  the  percentage  of 
students  completing  their  studies  improves 
substantially  the  annual  Soviet  production 
of  scientists  and  engineers  at  the  "diplom" 
level  will  not  grow  substahtlally  in  the  next 
five  years  and  may  even  decrease  slightly  In 
1972  or  1973.  Perhaps  even  more  Important, 
the  nimiber  of  scientists  and  engineers  re- 
ceiving advanced  research  training  will  prob- 
ably not  Increase  to  any  great  extent  and 
may  even  decrease  somewhat  In  the  early 
1970's. 

The  Office  of  Education  projections  show 
a  strikingly  different  manpower  trend  for 
U.S.  in  science  and  engineering.  The  number 
of  scientists  graduated  is  expected  to  grow 
from  approximately  90,000  in  1969-70  to 
130.000  In  1977-1978,  a  gain  of  45'7.  The 
annual  graduation  of  engineers  will  grow 
more  slowly;  an  overall  IT"^  Increase  is  ex- 
pected by  1977-1978.  However,  the  projec- 
tions Indicate  that  the  number  of  doctorates 
awarded  in  the  natural  sciences  and  related 
professions  will  more  than  double  from  about 
12.400  In  1969-1970  to  almost  26,000  In  1977- 
1978."'  Figure  3  shows  the  projections  for 
bsichelor's  degrees  in  science  and  engineering 
Recent  cuts  in  R  &  D  funding  and  student 
support  by  the  federal  government  make 
these  projections  appear  somewhat  too  high 
The  substantial  decrease  in  real  R&D  pur- 
chasing p>ower  in  the  last  several  years  has 
led  to  a  lower  demand  for  scientists  and  en- 
gineers The  drop  in  demand  will  be  reflected 
particularly  in  graduate  student  enrollment 
but  al.'^o  in  the  c;>reer  choices  of  uncinrgrad- 
uates,  causing  the  supply  of  scientists  and 
engineers  to  grow  more  slowly  than  projected 
by  the  Office  of  Education  However,  it  Is 
highly  Improbable  that  the  annual  eradu- 
atlon  total  of  scientists  and  engineers  will 
level  off  or  decrease. 

Current  overall  manpower  trends  favor  the 
United  States  rather  than  the  So\iet  Union 
If  current  trends  continue,  the  Soviet  Union 
wlU  fall  behind  the  United  States  in  trained 
manpower. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Dr.  Poster  predicted  that 
although  both  countries  curr'-ntly  employ 
550.000  full-time  scientists  and  engineers  in 
research  and  development  work,  by  1985  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  800.000  full-time  sci- 
entists and  engineers  in  the  R*D  work  forre 
and  the  US.  only  600.000."  These  predictions 
are  meaningless.  The  direct  relationship  be- 
tween financial  support  for  R&D  and  the 
number  of  scientists  and  engineers  employed 
in  R&D  is  obvious  As  the  science  community 
in  the  United  States  Is  suddenly  learning, 
the  funds  available  for  science  are  deter- 
mined by  political  processes  which  cannot 
be  predicted  reliably  even  a  year  In  advance. 
The  way  in  which  domestic  and  interna- 
tional developments  will  influence  the  level 
of  R&D  effort  in  1985  cannot  be  predlctPd 
at  even  a  low  level  of  confidence  in  1970 

Up  to  this  point  the  discussion  h.'s  been 
focused  exclusively  on  the  statistics  used  to 
back  up  Dr.  Poster's  assertion  that  the  U.S. 
is  losing  its  leadership  in  science  and  tech- 
nology to  the  USSR.  But  as  Dr.  Poster  him- 
self noted,  there  are  Important  qualifications 
to  be  added  about  the  efficiency  and  quality 
of  Soviet  research  work. 

Soviet  R&D  is  probably  less  productive, 
per  man,  than  U.S.  R&D.  except  possibly  in 
a  few  high-priority  fields."  In  addition  to 
Institutional  barriers  to  development  of  re- 
search results,  the  Soviet  scientist  simply 
does  not  have  the  high  level  of  instrumenta- 
tion, scientific  equipment,  pilot  plant  facili- 
ties, and  assistance  by  technicians  available 
to  his  counterparts  In  the  United  States  The 
need  to  Increase  R&D  productivity  has  been 
a  constant  theme  in  the  Soviet  press  In  the 
last  decade." 

Secondly,  d&ta  concerning  Soviet  engineers 
must  not  be  taken  at  face  value.  As  a  recent 
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study  of  Soviet  manpower  resources  pointed 
out: 

"Soviet  engineering  graduation  flgtu-es  are 
considerably  Inflated  by  the  addition  of  ex- 
tension-correspondence and  evening  school 
graduates,  who  in  some  years  comprise  over 
40  percent  of  the  engineering  graduates.  Since 
these  are  "shorthand"  graduates,  i.e.,  their 
course  of  training  Is  considerably  "watered 
down"  as  compared  to  the  full-time  day 
course  engineering  students.  Soviet  annual 
engineering  graduation  statistics  have  to  be 
viewed  with  a  somewhat  Jaundiced  eye."" 

The  same  warning  undoubtedly  applies  to 
estimates  of  the  number  of  engineers  em- 
ployed in  R  &  D  Poster's  figures  on  R  &  D 
manpower  are  further  Inflated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  his  own  words,  ".  .  .  .  some  Soviet 
engineers  are  actually  engaged  in  nontech- 
nical tasks  as  well  as  tasks  that  in  the  United 
States  are  adequately  performed  by  techni- 
cians and  foremen  rather  than  engineers." 
A  substantial  number  of  engineers  are  also 
employed  in  management  positions,  since  \m- 
tll  recently  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  had 
specialized  programs  for  training  industrial 
manngrers  and  busine.s.s  executives. 

Furthermore.  Soviet  R&D  purchasing 
power  may  be  increasing  less  rapidly  than 
the  expenditure  figures  in  Table  2  would  in- 
dicate. The  relative  rates  of  inflation  in  the 
US  and  USSR,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration While  inflation  in  the  U.S.  is 
considerably  more  conspicuous,  Lee  wrote  re- 
cently that  ••.  .  the  scattered  indicators 
available  indicate  that  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing and  producln?  technologicallv  advanced 
equipment  in  the  USSR  has  risen  more 
raoidly  than  in  the  U.S."  " 

Pinally,  the  hich  proportion  of  the  total 
Soviet  R&D  expenditure  devoted  to  de- 
fense, space  and  atomic  energy  programs  Is 
likely  to  diminish  somewhat  In  the  future. 
The  OECD  study  of  Soviet  science  policv 
points  out  that: 

while  rapid  technological  advance 
CDUld  be  achieved  in  the  past  by  adapting 
Western  technology  to  Soviet  conditions,  the 
advance  in  Soviet  technology  in  a  number 
of  major  industries  is  increasinplv  dependent 
on  Innovations  bv  Soviet  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists." " 

In  recent  years  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  the  USSR,  has  declined  to  a 
point  where  the  Soviet  margin  over  the  US 
is  only  one  percentage  point  in  the  annual 
rate  of  growth.=^'  In  order  to  su.staln  even  this 
level  of  growth,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
to  devote  an  increasing  share  of  its  R&D 
effort  to  Improving  its  industrial  productivity 
in  non-military  areas. 

To  sum  up  the  discussion: 

(1)  Total  Soviet  R&D  expenditure  Is 
now  80'  as  large  as  U.S.  spending  for  the 
same  purposes  and  Is  growing  more  rapldlv 
The  rate  cf  growth  of  the  Soviet  R&D  out- 
lay has  decreixsed  8ignlfic?intly  In  recent  years 
and  win  probably  continue  to  decline.  Bar- 
ring a  drastic  reversal  of  current  trends, 
however,  total  Soviet  R&D  expenditure  may 
surpass  the  US.  outlay  within  the  next  sev- 
eral years 

12)  The  80':  share  of  Soviet  R&D  spend- 
ing attributed  by  Poster  to  defense  related 
projects  is  the  upper  limit:  the  actual  value 
may  be  somewhat  lower.  Even  a  lower  value, 
say  70^,  would  give  an  expenditure  com- 
parable to  the  US.  expenditure  The  Soviet 
outlay  for  military  R  &  D  is  undoubtedly 
larger  than  the  comparable  U.S.  outlay  and 
growing  more  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  an 
Increasing  portion  of  the  Soviet  R  &  D  ex- 
penditure is  likely  to  be  devoted  to  non- 
militarv  purposes. 

i3)  The  Defense  Department  has  under- 
estli.-iated  the  1970  US.  graduation  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers  by  13,000  and  over- 
estimated the  corresponding  Soviet  figure  by 
almost  40,000. 

In  the  1970"s,  the  XJS.  supply  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  will  increase  at  a  higher 
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rate  than  the  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power pool  in  the  Soviet  Union,  contrary 
to  Poster's  estimates. 

(4)  Pentagon  estimates  of  Soviet  en- 
gineering manpower  should  be  decreased 
substantially  In  order  to  be  comparable  to 
U.S.  data  in  terms  of  level  of  training  and 
tvpe  of  employment. 

(5)  Predictions  made  by  DOD  about  the 
number  of  scientists  and  engineers  who  will 
be  employed  in  R  &  D  in  the  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  in  1985  are  nonsense.  The  DOD 
figures  are  useful  only  to  scare  Congressmen 
into  increasing  appropriations  for  military 
B  &  D.  Unpredictable  domestic  and  inter- 
national developments  in  the  early  1980's 
will  be  the  principal  factor  in  establishing 
the  level  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  R&D  efforts 
in  1985,  not  the  trends  prevailing  In  the  late 
1960's. 

(6)  Soviet  research  and  development  Is 
considerably  less  productive  than  the  U.S. 
R&D  effort,  except  in  a  few  high-priority 
areas.  Even  if  the  U.S.S.R.  puts  more  fi- 
nancial and  human  resources  into  R&D 
than  the  U.S..  the  U.S.  has  a  good  chance  ol 
staying   ahead   in   research   productivity. 

C.S.  RESPONSE  TO  THE  SOVIET  R  *  D  EFFORT 

The  analysis  of  So'rtet  R&D  and  of  Its 
Implications  for  U.S.  security  presented  in 
Foster's  speech,  perhaps  best  characterized 
as  "the-Russians-have-it"  analysis,  is  not  a 
sufficient  guide  to  rational  decision-making 
for  XJS.  research  and  development.  Prom 
this  kind  of  oversimplified  and  superficial 
analysis  has  grown  the  arms  race  spiral  of 
the  i950's  and  1960's.  Each  side  has  strained 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  other,  driven  by  the  fear 
that  his  adversary  might  somehow  achieve  a 
decisive  technological  advantage.  The  moves 
and  countermoves  have  oome  almost  auto- 
matically, without  adequate  evaluation  of 
their  real  effect  on  American  security. 

It  does  not  follow  automatically  that  ".  .  . 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  about  to  seize  world 
technological  leadershlo  from  the  United 
States"  "  simply  because  R&D  spending  Is 
increasing  more  rapidly  in  the  Soviet  Union 
than  In  the  United  States.  Even  if  the 
U.S.S.R.  spends  more  than  the  U.S.,  nothing 
Is  proven  by  comf>arison  of  expenditure 
levels.  More  money  and  more  results  are  not 
necessarily  two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

Neither  is  It  true  that  falling  slightly  be- 
hind the  U.S.SJl.  In  some  fields.  If  it  should 
happen,  would  lead  to  our  subjugation.  After 
all,  the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  military 
parity  with  the  U.S.  while  continuing  to  lag 
badly  in  a  number  of  important  areas  of 
science  and  technology,  Including  develop- 
ment of  automation  techniques  and  compu- 
ters, chemical  Industry,  biology,  and  overall 
industrial  R&D. 

The  crucial  queetion  which  the  Congress 
must  answer  In   voting  funds  for  the  1971 
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and  succoedlng  fiscal  years  Is  whether  or  not 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
requires  an  Increase  In  R  &  D  funds  for  mili- 
tary purpoecs  or  even  that  current  funding 
levels  be  maintained.  Furthermore.  Congress 
must  decide  how  the  Defense  Department's 
R&D  funds  should  be  distributed  along  the 
research-development  spectrum  shown  in 
Table  5. 

In  his  speech  Dr.  Foster  emphasized  what 
he  called  the  U.S.  "research  hedge."  Dr.  Pos- 
ter and  Secretary  Laird  made  It  clear  In  their 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  the  term  "research  hedge" 
referred  to  the  research  and  exploratory  de- 
velopment categories  of  the  DOD  R&D 
budget,  plus  some  parts  of  the  advanced  de- 
velopment Item."  »  Another  name  frequently 
used  for  this  relatively  fundamental  end  of 
the  research-development  spectrum  is  "tech- 
nological base."  Poster  and  Laird  believe  that 
by  doing  certain  exploratory  work,  the  U.S. 
vrtll  ".  .  .  know  what  developments  in  weap- 
ons are  poeslble  and  practical,  for  ourselves 
and  for  potential  enemies.""  Armed  with 
this  knowledge,  the  U,S.  ■will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand and  even  to  anticipate  Soviet  weap- 
ons development.  Having  done  the  explora- 
tory work,  the  U.S.  could  quickly  produce 
and  deploy  the  "defensive"  systems  needed 
to  counter  any  perceived  Soviet  threat  to 
American  security. 

TABLE   5.     DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT   R.  &  D.,   BY  ACTIVIT 


Estimated 

distributions 
of  obliga- 
tions, fiscal 
year  1970 
Activity         Purpose  (percent) 


Research 


Enploratory 

development. 


Advanced  de- 
velopment. 


Engineering  de- 
velopment. 

Operational  sys- 
tems develop- 
ment 


Management  and 

support. 
Emergency  fund.. 


Phenomena-oriented  re- 
search, often  supported 
more  heavily  in  areas 
where  possible  future  mili- 
tary applications  exist. 

Exploring  feasibility  of  bread- 
board devices,  prototype 
components,  and  systems; 
pointed  toward  a  military 
problem  area. 

Producing  experimental  hard- 
ware for  operational  testing 
and  experimentation  in 
military  use. 

Designing  weapons  systems 
for  operation:  major  line 
item  projects. 

Development,  test  design, 
iinprovenent  of  systems  or 
equip-nent  approved  for 
production  and  develop- 
ment. 


5.0 
11  5 

12.6 

13.7 
40.0 

16-2 
1  0 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Note  Marvin  Berkowitz.  The  Conversion  of  Military-Oriented 
Research  and  Development  to  Civilian  Uses  (Praeger:  New 
York,  1970),  pp.  106-107. 
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By  emphasizing  the  "research  hedge"  in 
hla  speech,  Foster  obscured  the  reality  that 
research  and  exploratory  development  to- 
gether account  for  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  Defense  Department's  R&D  expendi- 
tures. In  1969  and  1970  these  two  categories 
received  a  total  of  only  16.8%  of  the  mili- 
tary's R&D  funds."  The  real  emphasis  In 
military  R  &  D  is  in  readying  'weapons  sys- 
tems for  production  and  deployment,  not  in 
acquiring  Information  which  may  have  a 
long-term  payoff. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  judge  how  much 
money  should  be  spent  on  military  research 
and  development.  Each  proposed  project  must 
be  evaluated  Individually  to  see  If  the  re- 
soiu-ces  are  really  needed  more  for  this  item 
than  for  other  purposes.  Critics  have  long 
charged  that  vast  amounts  of  money  are 
wasted  by  research  and  development  of  un- 
necessary weapons  systems  and  by  the  com- 
mon practice  of  "concurrency"  In  develop- 
ment and  production  of  new  weapons.  In  his 
recent  book,  Report  from  Wasteland.  Senator 
William  Proxmlre  has  thoroughly  document- 
ed these  very  serious  shortcomings."  The  De- 
fense Department  itself  has  lent  credence  to 
claims  that  many  weapons  systems  lack 
clearly-defined  missions  by  changing  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  proposed  multl-bllllon  dollar 
American  ABM  system  again  and  again.  Crit- 
ics' claims  that  "concurrency,"  that  Is,  simul- 
taneous development  and  production  of  new 
weapons  systems,  has  caused  costs  to  sky- 
rocket, have  been  substantiated  by  the  De- 
fense Department's  recent  shift  to  the  so- 
called  "fly-before-buy"  policy  under  which 
prototypes  will  be  thoroughly  tested  before 
decisions  are  made  about  production  and 
deployment  of  a  new  weapon.  It  Is  probable 
that  several  billion  dollars  could  be  saved 
each  year  by  eliminating  "systems  without  a 
mission"  and  by  Implementing  the  "fly-be- 
fore-buy" policy. 

Although  assessing  the  desirability  of  pro- 
ducing a  new  weapons  systems  Is  far  from 
simple,  It  Is  still  less  difficult  than  determin- 
ing how  much  should  be  spent  In  the  "tech- 
nological base"  area.  Research  and  explora- 
tory development  are  risky;  the  benefit  to  the 
nation  of  smy  particular  project  Is  neither 
obvious  nor  Immediate.  Yet,  as  Secretary 
Laird  and  Dr.  Poster  emphasized,  U.S.  mili- 
tary capability  "5,  10,  and  20  years  In  the 
future"  will  depend  on  basic  and  applied  re- 
search being  done  now." 

In  recent  years  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  placed  too  little  emphasis  on  the  Initial 
stages  of  the  R&D  process,  research  and  ex- 
ploratory development,  and  too  much  on  the 
middle  and  final  stages  of  advanced  develop- 
ment, engineering  development  and  op>era- 
tlonal  systems  development.  The  statistics  In 
Table  6  and  Figure  4  show  that  as  the  U.S. 
involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  deepened.  In- 
creasing emphasis  was  placed  on  areas  'with 
a  short-term  payoff. 


TABLE  e.-SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  AND  EXPLORATORY  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDING-NEW  OBLIGATIONS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE.  FISCAL  YEARS  1964-71 

|ln  millions  ol  dollarsi 


Fiscal  years — 

1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1969  1970  1971 

Research  and  exploratory  development: 

Current  dollars 1,511  1,511  1,S23  1,455  1,319  1,279  1,226  1.267 

Index 100  100  101  96.3  87.3  84.6  81  1  83.9 

Constant  (1964)  dollars.  Index 100  96.5  94.0  87.9  77,7  72.0  54.0  61.4 

Percentof  all  R.D.T.  4E 216  23.5  22.7  20.3  18.0  16.5  16.5  17.2 

Index.   100  109  105  94.0  83.3  76.4  76.4  79.6 

Note:  Current     dollar  expenditure.  Data  for  (a)  1964-68,  from  Betkowiti,  Conversion  of  Military-Oriented  Research,  p.  HI,  (b)  1969-71,  from  U.S.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives.  91st  Cong 
2d  sess..  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Subcommittee  No.  3.  Hearings  on  Research  Development.  Test  and  Evaluation  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  N.A.S.C.  No.  91-53,  pt.  2.  (Washington:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1970),  pp.  7948.  Corrections  to  1964  dollars  were  made  using  data  on  Federal  Government  purchase  of  goods  and  services.  The  index  value  w»s  calculated  as  below: 

Fiscal  year  196x  R.  &  D.  expenditure  in  current  dollars 
R.  4  D.  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  196x,  measured  in  1964  dollars-  /Fiscaf  year  196x  deflator'^ 

I  Fiscal  year  1964tdeflitor  J 
deflator  for     c'  Federal  purchase  of  goods  and  services  In  given  vear.  current  dollars 

Federal  purchase  ol  goods  and  services  in  given  year,  1958  dollars 

Data  on  Federal  purchase  of  goods  and  services  in  current  dollars  and  in  1958  dollars  were  obtained  from  Survey  of  Current  Buslnest,  vol.  46,  No.  2,  vol.  47,  Ho.  2  end  vol  SO,  No  6:(WsshiK(ton: 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics). 
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(Figures  4  and  5  axe  not  raproduced  In 
the  Riooio.) 

Research  and  ezploraitory  develofxnent  de- 
creased from  a  high  ot  23.6%  of  the  overall 
DOD  RDT  &  E  budget  In  1965  to  16.6%  In 
1968  and  1969.  Measured  In  current  doUars 
the  decrease  was  from  tLeil  billion  In  1964 
to  $1,226  billion  in  1970.  When  these  Hgures 
are  corrected  for  monetary  inflation,  the  drop 
Is  much  steeper;  the  FY  1970  expenditure  for 
the  "technological  base"  Is  only  $995  million 
when  measured  In  1964  dollars.  In  other 
words,  real  expenditure  on  our  "technological 
base"  has  drGi>ped  at  least  40%  since  1964.  If 
the  costs  due  to  the  growing  complexity  and 
sophlstlcatlcm  of  research,  usually  estimated 
to  rise  at  6%  annually,"  were  Included,  the 
calculated  drop  In  purchasing  power  would 
be  even  more  drastic.  The  estimated  level 
and  distribution  of  Defense  Department  RDT 
4  E  funds  for  FY  1971  Is  shown  In  Figure  5. 
In  the  book  The  Eccmomics  of  Defense  in 
the  Nuclear  Age,  Charles  Hitch  and  Roland 
McKean  singled  out  several  reasons  why  basic 
^  and  applied  research  were  lUcely  to  be  pw- 
slstently  underemphaslzed  by  the  military. 
The  military  bureaucracy  undervalues  future 
outputs  and.  like  all  bureaucracies  would 
prefer  to  avoid  ventures  of  imoertaln  success. 
The  authors  pointed  out  that 

"Here  there  seem  to  be  no  countervailing 
tendencies  of  any  importance.  Fascination 
with  high  performance  hardware  rrtnfM-ces 
the  emphasis  on  weapons  systems.  So  does 
optimism  about  the  prospects  of  advanced 
weapons  systems.  It  Is  allegedly  much  easier 
to  get  money  from  Congress  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Impressive  weapons  systems  with  un- 
doubted military  utility  If  they  succeed,  than 
to  get  It  for  components  with  no  highly 
speolflc  end  use  In  mind,  or  for  basic  or  ap- 
plied research  that  Is  even  further  from  prac- 
tical  military  applications."" 

These  more  or  less  traditional  constraints 
have  been  further  strengthened  since  1964 
by  diversion  of  resources  to  the  Immediate 
and  expensive  task  of  fighting  a  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  As  the  U.S.  gradually  with- 
draws Its  mUltary  forces  from  Southeaat 
Asia,  the  defense  budget  may  decrease  sub- 
stantially This,  coupled  with  the  Inevitable 
urge  to  cut  back  on  long-term  payoff  Items 
in  times  of  fiscal  problems,  could  lead  to  a 
further  decrease  In  funds  for  research  and 
exploratory  development.  It  la  encouraging 
to  see  that  DOD  has  kept  the  "technological 
base"  at  the  same  level  in  the  FY  1971  budget 
as  In  FY  1970.  although  cutting  back  on  the 
RDT  ft  E  total. 

The  American  response  to  the  rapidly 
growing  Soviet  R&D  outlay  should  not  be 
an  Indiscriminate  Increase  in  expenditures 
for  military  research  and  development.  By 
making  sure  that  only  those  systems  are  de- 
veloped which  will  demonstrably  meet  an 
urgent  need  and  by  putting  more  emphasis 
on  thorough  testing  of  prototypes  before 
making  production  decisions,  the  overall 
military  R&D  expenditure  might  even  be 
decreased. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  exploratory 
development,  however,  funds  should  be 
sharply  Increased,  at  the  expense  of  weapons 
systems  development  If  need  be.  It  U  here. 
In  basic  and  applied  research,  that  any  rev- 
olutionary developments  will  occur.  Concern 
about  protecting  our  technological  base  In 
weaponry  must  not  be  cast  In  terms  of  out- 
spending  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  us  be  more 
concerned  about  what  the  U.S.  needs  to  spend 
than  about  how  much  the  U.S.SJl.  can  spend. 
By  shifting  our  mlllUry  R&D  emphasis  to- 
wards the  "research  hedge,"  we  can  de-esca- 
late the  arms  race,  yet  be  able  to  respond 
quickly  to  any  threatening  technological  de- 
velopment In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Note  added  In  proof:  The  most  recent  pro- 
jections by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  are 
not  Blgnlcantly  different  from  those  made  In 
late  1969.  Graduation  of  scientists  Is  projected 
to  Increase  from  88.000  In  1969-70  to  125.500 
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In  1977-78,  a  gain  "of  about  46%.  The  num- 
ber of  engineers  graduated  will  rlas  from  an 
esltmated  41,100  In  1969-70  to  49,000  In  1977- 
78,  a  19%  Increase.  The  annual  award  of 
doctor's  and  first  professional  degrees  In 
science  and  engineering  Is  projected  to  In- 
crease by  more  than  100  % . 

Data  compiled  from  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Projections  of  Educational  Statistics  to 
1979-90  (prepubllcatlon  data,  tables  23  and 
25)  cited  In  A  Fact  Book  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion (Washington:  American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation, December  1970),  p.  70.223,  p.  70.227. 
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Haicljne  UmvKBsrrT, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  27. 1971. 
To :  Congressman  Harrington. 
From:  Robert  Mlkulak. 

Re:  DOD  estimates  of  Soviet  manpower  en- 
gaged in  R  &  D. 

I.  Number  of  scientists  and  engineers  en- 
gaged In  R  &  D. 

(a)  There  is  a  critical  distinction  between 
the  total  number  ot  scientists  and  engineers 
who  do  some  R&D  work  and  the  number  of 
full-time  equivalents.  A  scientist  or  engi- 
neer may  spend  considerably  less  than  full- 
time  on  his  R&D  activities.  Comparisons 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  full-time 
equivalents — not  total  number. 

(b)  Calculation  of  full -time  equivalents 
from  total  number  depends  critically  on  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  tasks  performed 
by  various  categories  of  workers.  There  are 
two  formidable  problems  Involved  here  (at 
least  two ) .  Soviet  data  on  manpower  engaged 
In  "science  and  scientific  services"  includes 
activities  of  a  routine  nature  (geological  sur- 
ve3rlng.  hydrometeorologlcal  data  collection, 
museums,  libraries)  which  are  not  Included 
In  Western  statistics  on  R  &  D.  Secondly,  de- 
tailed Job  descriptions  which  would  allow 
one  to  calculate  full-time  equivalents  are 
not  published.  The  best  Independent  West- 
em  study  of  Soviet  R&D  manpower  (Davles 
and  Berry,  for  1966)  results  In  two  estimates 
which  differ  by  30%,  depending  on  the  as- 
sumptions made.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  DOD  estimates  are  any  more  cer- 
tain. 

(c)  Foster's  FY  1971  posture  statement  re- 
ferred to  "full-time  R&D  scientists  and 
engineers"  while  the  PTT  1972  document 
speaks  of  "qualified  scientists  and  engineers 
employed  In  research  and  development."  As 
you  can  see  from  the  table  below,  the  esti- 
mate for  1968  (FY  1972  statement)  is  about 
40 '"r  higher  than  the  estimate  tor  1969  (FY 
1971  statement).  DOD  has  either:  1)  shifted 
to  citing  total  niimbers  rather  than  full- 
time  equivalents,  2)  adopted  a  new  defini- 
tion of  R  D,  3)  suddenly  come  upon  much 
different  base  data  than  was  used  last  year, 
4)  made  grossly  Inaocttrate  estimates.  Fur- 
thermore, why  Is  the  DOD  estimate  of  U.S. 
R&D  manpower  for  1968  about  60,000  lower 
than  the  NSF  estimate? 

COLLECTED   ESTIMATES  OF  UMTEO  STATES  AND  SOVIET 
SCIENTISTS    AND    ENGINEERS    ENGAGED    IN    RESEARCH 

AND  PEVELCPMENT 


1965 


1966 


1968 


1969 


United  Sla'es H98,500 "565.000 

'515.000     >  540. 000 

U.S.S.R "588,000 . 

(engineers) 

!  454, 000    '476  0C0    -715  000      >  550.  (MM) 

"631,000      670,COC  _, 


'  "National  Patterns  of  R.  S  D.  Resources  (Washirgton. 
DC:  NSF,  197(1,  NSF  69  30\  p.  11. 

5  DOD  fiscal  year  1972  posture  statement  on  R  S  0 

>  DOD  fiscal  year  1971  posture  statement  on  R.  &  0  ;  US. 
total  =  800.000. 

•  Joseph  P.  Kozlowski,  "Scientific  and  Engineering  Manpower 
Resources  of  the  U  S.S  R.  196I-66,"  in  Science  Policy  in  the 
USSR  (Paris:  OECD,  1969).  p.  1968. 

»  R.  W.  Davies  and  M  J.  Berry.  'The  Research  and  Devslop- 
ment  Effort  in  the  Soviet  Union:  A  Recon'-ideration  of  the 
Manpower  Dat.i,"  Appendi»  C  m  Science  Policy  in  the  U  S  S.R. 
(Paris  OFCO.  1969)  p.  534.  The  lower  figure  is  their  cautious 
estimate,  the  Ugher  their  more  generous  estimate. 

n.  Annual  graduation  statistics  for  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

(a)  There  have  been  substantial  changes 
since  the  FY  1971  posttire  statement  In  DOD 
estimates  for  1970  graduations  of  scientists 
•and  engineers:  U.S. — 22%  (26,000), 
USSR— down  10%  (28,000).  The  effect  Is 
to  narrow  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries  graduations  by  34%  (54.000).  If 
DOD's  estimates  for  1970  are  revised  down- 
ward 34%  between  March  1970  and  March 
1971.  how  reliable  are  the  predictions  five 
years  ahead? 

(b)  The   following   Information   Is   useful 
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in  trying  to  estimate  the  number  ot  scien- 
tists and  engineers  graduated  annually  In 
the  Soviet  Union: 

(1)  There  is  approximately  a  five  year  lag 
between  admission  to  and  graduation  from 
a  higher  educational  Institution.  Admission 
statistics  are  available  through  fall  1970: 
the  plan  figure  for  1971  has  been  published. 
Briefly,  enrollment  In  higher  educational  es- 
tablishments (VUZy),  which  expanded  rap- 
Idly  In  the  early  '60's,  is  no  longer  increas- 
ing significantly  (1980-1968,  +*4fi':  1966- 
1971,  -1-2%).  (see  graph). 

(2)  Recent  discussion  of  the  plan  for  1971- 
1975  Indicates  that  lulmlsslons  will  not  ex- 
pand more  rapidly  than  the  population.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  quality,  not  quantity. 
This  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  pol- 
icy followed  from  1966-1970. 

(3)  Between  1950  and  1968,  the  annual 
number  of  graduates  in  all  fields  amounted 
to  an  average  of  69.5%  of  those  admitted 
five  years  earlier.  The  success  rate  has  been 
highest  among  students  in  the  day  division 
and  lowest  among  correspondence  students. 
Since  the  relative  proportion  of  day  students 
relative  to  evening  and  correspondence  stu- 
dents Is  being  Increased  slowly,  the  overall 
succees  rate  will  probably  increase  in  the  fu- 
ture. Data  for  1969  and  1970  Indicate  an 
overall  74  ""r  success  rate. 

(4)  The  propyortlon  of  science  and  engi- 
neering graduates  in  the  total  graduation 
figure  has  fluctuated.  The  1965-1968  average 
is  42.5%.  The  most  recent  breakdown  of  en- 
rollment by  field  (for  1968)  does  not  reveal 
any  Increase  in  the  propwrtlon  of  science 
students.  Interestingly,  the  proportion  of 
scientists  and  engineers  among  the  gradu- 
ates has  consistently  been  several  percent- 
age points  below  the  proportion  of  science 
and  engineering  students  in  the  total  enroll- 
ment. 

(c)  The  DOD  estimate  of  359,000  scien- 
tists and  engineers  to  be  graduated  in  1976 
may  have  been  derived  by  linear  extrapola- 
tion of  graduation  figures  from  the  middle 
'60's.  As  shown  on  the  accompanying  graph, 
this  would  yield  an  estimated  1976  gradua- 
tion total  of  845.000.  Assuming  that  the  pro- 
portion of  scientists  and  engineers  remains 
at  the  1965-1968  average  of  0.425.  the  esti- 
mated 1976  graduation  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers would  be  360.000. 

This  kind  of  linear  extrapolation  Is  grossly 
misleading  since  It  does  not  reflect  the  virtual 
plateau  in  admissions  since  1966.  A  gradua- 
tion total  of  845.000  for  1978  would  repre- 
sent 93%  of  the  planned  entering  class  for 
1971.  This  is  a  far  higher  success  rate  than 
that  currently  attained  by  the  day  students 
(1969,  839f^) — not  to  mention  the  evening 
students  (72%)  and  correspondence  students 
(59%  ) .  The  two  latter  categories  accounted 
for  49%  of  the  admissions  in  1968. 

The  plateau  in  adnUsslons  should  restilt  in 
a  leveling  off  in  graduations  five  years  later. 
In  other  words,  graduations  should  reach  a 
plateau  value  In  1971  and  remain  approxi- 
mately constant  at  least  until  1976  and  pos- 
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<  To  obtain  this  ntimate  U.S.  Oflica  of  Education  data  were 
used  (Proiecfion  of  Enrollment  Statistics  to  1979-80)  (prepub- 
lication  data),  table  ?3.  cited  in  A  Fact  Book  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion OWashinjton:  American  Council  on  Education,  1969). 
P  70.223.  The  fi|ures  for  mathematics  and  shtistics,  engineering. 
physical  sciences,  biological  sciences  were  added  together. 

'  Assuming  the  increase  in  g,raduation  of  scientists  and 
engineers  between  1968  (last  published  figures)  and  1970  to 
be  proportional  to  the  increase  in  admissions  between  1963 
and  1965  (10.5  percent).  This  assumes  a  constant  success  rate 
(69.5  percent)  and  a  constant  proportion  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers among  the  graduates  (42.5  percent). 

)  Calculated  from  a  higher  success  rate  1970  (74  percent) 
than  the  1950-65  average  (69.5  percent).  This  assumes  thai  the 
proportion  of  scientists  and  engineers  remained  at  the  1965-68 
average  value  of  42.5  percent  of  total  graduates. 

'  Calculated  using  the  1950-68  average  success  ratio  of  69.5 
percent. 

(e)  One  final  comment.  The  categcay 
"sclentlats  and  engineers"  Is  Inadequate.  In 
the  USSR  about  90%  of  the  science  and  en- 
gineering graduates  are  engineers.  In  the  U.S. 
on  the  other  hand,  engineers  made  up  about 
32%  of  the  1970  total  of  science  and  en- 
gineering graduates.  The  proportion  of  engi- 
neers Is  slowly  decreasing.  Subdivision  of  the 
graduation  flgiu'es  for  1968  gives  the  follow- 
ing: 

Scientists : 

U.S. 75,200 

USSR 20.150 

Engineers : 

US 37.400 

USSR 195,000 

The  U.S.  produced  almost  four  times  as 
many  scientists  as  the  USSR.  This  lead  ap- 
pears to  be  Increasing. 
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FARMERS  DO  GOOD  WORK 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
take  for  granted  the  productive  genius 
of  the  American  farmer.  One  American 
farmer  today  can  produce  enough  food 
for  46  persons.  The  Newton  Kansan  re- 
cently editorialized  on  the  productivity 
achieved  by  Harvey  County,  Kans., 
wheat  farmers  on  the  1971  crop.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  editorial  points  to  the  willing- 
ness of  farmers  to  use  better  methods  in 
wheat  farming  which  are  the  result  of 
research  conducted  by  State  agricultural 
schools  and  extension  services. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  editorial  and 
also  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
Newton  Kansan  which  recently  started 
its  100th  year  of  service  to  the  Newton 
community: 

Farmers  Do  Oood  Work 


slbly  longer.  Harvey  Ctounty  wheat  farmers  did  them- 

My  best  estimates  of  scientists  and  engl-  selves  proud  with  the  1971  crop, 

neers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and   those  from  DOD  The  tentative  official  report  released  earlier 

posture  sitatements  are  listed  below:  this  week  shows  that  they  produced  a  record 

41   bushels   an   acre  of  the   grain   on  8e,0<X) 

acres.  That's  a  total  production  of  3,626,000 

ODD                DOD  bushels. 

1970)  1970  ^'''  ™°''*  **^*°  200.000  bushels  above  what 

they  produced  on  90.(X)0  acres  the  year  before. 

And    It's    far    higher    than    the    1.822.000 

bushels    that    went    through   the    combines 

ntmn  iH  ^      ^^^^  traversed  135.000  acres  back  In  1953. 

1J3.UUU  i«s  uuu  p^j^  ^j  jjjg  difference,  of  course,  was  the 

116,000          142,000  weather.  The  1971  crop  in  most  places  had 

275.000          247.000  almost  Ideal  weather  throughout  the  season. 

181  OOO  Weather  at  harvest  time  also  waa  good  for 

35g'  QQQ  the  most  part. 

But  part  of  the  dilTerence  la  the  wllllng- 

ness  of  the  farmers  to  use  better  methods  In 
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1960: 

United  Stales i  81.000 

U.S.S.R        113,000 

1970: 

United  SUtes i  129,  000 

U.S.S.R.. '236.000 

■268,000 

>  162,000 

1976:  United  States    .      <  270, 000 

'290,000 


Wheat  farming.  Many  of  these  methods  have 
been  worked  out  by  state  agricultural  schools 
and  extension  services. 

The  real  test  comes,  however,  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  these  methods  by  the  wheat  pro- 
ducer. If  he  refuses  to  accept  the  tests,  then 
the  research  work  goes  for  naught. 

But  In  most  cases  the  farmers  are  eager  to 
try  these  new  methods  for  they  know  that 
their  proper  use  means  more  money  In  the 
bank. 

And  in  these  days  when  the  farmer  is 
caught  in  the  squeeze  between  what  he  has 
to  pay  for  what  he  must  buy,  and  what  he 
sells  his  produce  for,  any  new  method  that 
can  hike  his  Income  Is  not  only  a  help  to 
him,  but  It  also  Is  a  help  to  the  community, 
for  it  means  more  money  will  be  In  circula- 
tion. 


1971    HUNT  PUBLIC   OPINION  POLL 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NKW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  I 
might  better  represent  the  views  of  my 
constituency  on  the  major  current  is- 
sues. I  prepared  my  fifth  annual  public 
opinion  questionnaire  which  was  deliv- 
ered to  ever>'  household  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey.  The 
results  have  now  been  tabulated  by  a 
private,  independent  firm  and  I  would 
like  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues. 

1.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal to  reorganize  the  Executive  Branch  by 
reducing  the  twelve  cabinet  departments  to 
eight? 

Camden:  Yes,  58.2%;  no,  19.5%;  unde- 
cided. 22.3%. 

Gloucester:  Yes.  59.3%:  no,  19.6%;  unde- 
cided, 21.1%. 

2.  Regarding  consumer  protection,  do  you 
think  the  federal  government  should:  a. 
limit  Its  role  to  consumer  education;  b. 
push  for  more  stringent  controls  of  manu- 
facturers; or  c.  continue  to  enforce  existing 
laws? 

Camden:   a.  10.2%,  b.  74.9%,  c.  14.9%. 
Gloucester:   a.   10.2%,  b    70.8%,  c.  19.0%. 

3.  Do  you  favor  returning  a  share  of  fed- 
eral tax  revenues  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  help  solve  local  problems? 

Camden:  Yes,  76.5%;  no,  16.7%;  unde- 
cided, 6.8%. 

Gloucester:  Yes,  78.2%;  no,  16.6%;  unde- 
cided. 5.3%. 

3.  Do  you  favor  additional  state  taxes 
Instead   of  revenue  sharing? 

Camden:  Yes.  8.5%;  Ho.  83.8^f;  unde- 
cided. 7.8%. 

Gloucester:  Yes,  9.4%;  no,  83.3%:  unde- 
cided. 7.3%.  ' 

5.  What  policy  do  you  favor  for  Vietnam: 
a.  The  President's  policy  of  withdrawing  VS 
combat  troops  by  stages  while  strengrthening 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  security  and  negotiating 
for  release  of  U.S.  prisoners;  b.  withdraw  all 
troops  Immediately  leaving  our  POWs  in 
Communist  hands;  c.  publicly  setting  an 
absolute  date  for  withdrawal,  regardless  of 
events  In  the  meantime  and  without  secur- 
l:ig  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war? 

Camden:  a.  78.5%,  b.  11.9%,  c.  9.7%. 
Gloucester:  a.  86.0%,  b.  7.5%,  c.  6.6% 

6.  To  fight  inflation  and  unemployment, 
which  actions  are  you  willing  to  have  the 
federal  government  take:  a.  lmp>oee  wage 
and  price  controls;  b.  reduce  domestic  pro- 
gram spending:  c.  reduce  national  defense 
spending? 
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(jamden:  a.  64.6%;  b.  16.9%;  c.  19.6%. 
Gloucester:  a.  68.3%;  b.  17.0%;  c.  24.7%. 

7.  Regarding  national  health  insurance, 
which  do  you  favor:  a.  a  program  financed 
and  operated  by  the  federal  government 
with  a  tax  Increase  to  finance  it;  b.  a  federal- 
ly-operated program  financed  by  employer 
and  employee  contributions;  c.  Income  tax 
credits  for  the  cost  of  purchasing  private 
health  insurance;  d.  no  new  legislation  in 
this  area? 

Camden:    a.    17.6 ^e;    b.  32.6%;    c.   29.6%;    d. 

20.2%. 
Gloucester:  a.  14.8%;  b.  31.1%;  c.  30.1%;  d 

24.0%. 

8.  Do  you  favor:  a.  more  vocational  train- 
ing at  the  high  school  level;  b.  more  federal 
grants  and  loans  to  college  students;  c. 
school  bussing  to  etiect  racial  quotas? 

Of  a  total  of  11.854  resondlng  from  both 
counties,  the  preferences  In  absolute  num- 
bers for  each  of  the  choices  are  eis  follows: 

a.  10,016. 

b.  1.552. 

c.  286. 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  put  in  the  Record  the  following 
statement  from  the  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
Journal  of  August  19  concerning  the  cur- 
rent economic  policies  we  are  following 
and  labor's  opposition: 

CURKENT    BkX>NOMIC    POUCtES 

President  Nixon's  dramatic  shift  In  eco- 
nomic policy  has  been  matched  in  abrupt- 
ness by  the  change  In  opinions  expressed  by 
vmion  chieftains  on  the  concept  of  wage- 
pnce  controls. 

Organized  labor  has  sharply  attacked  the 
President's  new  plan,  as  evidenced  by  the 
spate  of  anU-Nlxon  comments  In  recent  days. 
Tj-plcal  was  that  of  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany,  who  said  the  new  Nixon  plan 
favors  business  and  Is  "patently  dlscrlmJ- 
uatory  as  far  as  American  workers  are  con- 
cerned." 

The  tune  coming  out  of  the  APL-<3IO  only 
a  few  days  ago,  however,  was  dlfierent.  At  the 
organization's  executive  council  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  earlier  this  month  the  official 
position  of  the  labor  federation  on  wage  ai;d 
price  curbs  was  outlined  as  this : 

"If  the  President  determines  that  the 
situation  warrants  extraordinary  overall 
stabilization  measures,  the  AFL-CIO  will  co- 
operate so  long  as  such  restraints  are  equi- 
tably placed  on  all  costs  and  Incomes  includ- 
ing all  prices,  profits,  dividends,  rents  and 
executive  compensation,  as  well  as  employes' 
wages." 

Under  the  orders  announced  Sunday  by 
Nixon  ALXi  wages,  prices  and  rents  are  frozen 
for  90  days.  "Profita"  as  such  are  not  frozen 
beyond  the  freeze  on  prices.  Dividends  also 
are  not  frozen  because  the  legislation  passed 
by  Cot:Lgre8s  enabling  the  President  to  enact 
controls  does  not  include  the  power  to  freeze 
dividends. 

This  may  be  enough  of  a  loophole,  albeit 
tiny,  to  enable  Meany  to  Ignore  the  federa- 
tion's Aug.  9  statement.  Judging  from  the 
total  reaction,  organized  labcv  is  far  more  In- 
terested In  politics  than  economics,  anyway. 
(One  labor  official  reportedly  answered  an  In- 
quiry as  to  what  could  be  done  about  the 
situation  In  this  manner:  "Vote  Demo- 
craUc") 

The  new  economic  policy  does  ait  least  post- 
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pone  raises  already  schAduled  for  many 
workers,  but  It  also  adversely  aSecta  many 
businesses  and  Industries.  Some  have  been 
caught  in  the  middle  by  having  experienced 
increases  In  the  prices  ot  their  raw  materials 
but  not  yet  having  Increased  their  own  prices 
to  oompensate.  Others,  who  deal  In  Imported 
goods,  for  Instance,  will  find  themselves  pay- 
ing much  higher  prices  due  to  the  10  per 
cent  surcharge  on  imports  but  will  be  unable 
to  raise  theitr  selling  prices  due  to  the  freeze. 
There  are  adequate  adverse  eSects  to  go 
around.  It  is  hard  to  Justify  Meany's  change 
of  position  on  the  basis  that  workers  have 
been  harmed  more  than  business  has  been, 
especially  when  It  Is  acknowledged  that  the 
workers  also  will  be  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  not  having  to  pay  higher  prices  on  the 
goods  they  purchase.  That  Is  the  same,  in 
effect,  as  getting  a  raise  In  salary. 
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WORK  IS  PREFERABLE  TO  WELFARE 


AN  ANALYTICAL  HOUSEWIFE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    lUMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times 
in  the  past  I  have  pointed  out  that  our 
high  cost  of  living  is  not  caused  by  high 
prices  to  our  producers  who  are  today 
lagging  30  percent  behind  the  rest  of  our 
economic  structure. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  an  editorial 
by  Peter  Johnson  of  the  Royalton  Banner 
in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  which  dwells  on  this  subject. 

Editor  Johnsons  words  need  to  be  re- 
membered by  all  of  those  who  complain 
about  high  food  prices. 

The  editorial  follows : 

AM  Analytical  Housewife 

Part  of  the  "inflation"  that  we  complain 
about  is  due  to  changing  standards  of  living 
rather  than  to  the  declining  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  dollar.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  one 
housewife  who  compared  her  food  budget  in 
1960  with  one  of  a  more  recent  date.  She 
took  a  typical  current  shopping  list  that  rang 
up  a  total  of  $24  on  the  supermarket's  cash 
register.  On  going  over  the  list.  She  dis- 
covered that  much  of  what  she  Is  now  buying 
at  the  grocery  store  is  not  groceries. 

There  were  paper  towels  and  paper  napkins 
itemized  at  $1.66.  In  the  old  days,  people  took 
time  to  home  launder  and  reuse  cloth  towels 
and  napkins.  Then  there  was  59  cents  for  dog 
food.  In  the  old  days,  Rover  used  to  eat 
table  scraps.  There  was  an  item  of  $1.79  for 
bug  spray  on  the  current  shopping  list  ".  .  . 
to  execute  what  we  used  to  swat — and  89 
cents  for  fabric  softener  where  we  formerly 
depended  on  a  windy  day."  There  was  also 
$1.59  for  shampoo  and  band-aids — "in  1960 
some  of  us  were  shampooing  with  soap  and 
bandaging  with  strips  of  worn-out  shirts." 
Another  Item.  $3.75  for  Ught  bulbs  and  a 
thermos  bottle  would  formerly  have  shown  up 
on  the  "hardware"  bill.  This  hotisewlfe  dis- 
covered that  of  her  $24  grocery  bill,  groceries 
cost  less  than  $16.  Summing  up.  she  found 
that  her  food  bill  for  1960  was  $971.57.  House- 
hold Items  that  year  came  to  $347.98.  This 
past  year,  she  paid  only  $3  more  for  food, 
for  household  items  she  paid  $725.82! 

In  spite  of  the  kicking  about  Inflation,  con- 
sumers so  far  iiave  shown  little  inclination 
to  turn  their  backs  on  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  that  have  been  brought  to  them 
by  the  world's  most  efficient,  retail,  mass-dis- 
tribution system. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day in  the  President's  address  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  he  referred  to  the 
ever-increasing  burden  of  welfare,  in- 
cluding many  able-bodied  people  who 
simply  refuse  to  work,  borne  by  the 
working  element  of  our  society.  In 
his  speech,  President  Nixon  said: 

A  strong  and  healthy  spirit  means  a  will- 
ingness to  work. 

Hard  work  is  what  made  America  great. 
There  could  be  no  more  dangerous  delusion 
than  the  notion  that  we  can  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  that  our  own  people  some- 
times complain  about  but  the  rest  of  the 
world  envies,  without  continuing  to  work 
hard.  The  "good  life"  Is  not  the  lazy  life,  or 
the  empty  life,  or  the  life  that  consumes 
without  producing.  The  good  life  is  the  ac- 
tive, productive,  working  life — the  life  that 
gives  as  well  as  gets. 

No  work  is  demeaning  or  beneath  a  per- 
son's dignity  If  It  provides  food  for  his  table 
and  clothes  and  shelter  for  his  children.  The 
thing  that  Is  demeaning  is  for  a  man  to  refuse 
work  and  then  ask  someone  else  who  works 
to  pay  taxes  to  keep  him  on  welfare. 

Let  us  recognize  once  and  for  all  that  any 
work  Is  preferable  to  welfare. 

At  the  ssjne  time,  the  President  was 
chastising  those  who  misuse  welfare. 

Recent  newspaper  reports  indicate  that 
the  number  of  people  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  welfare  rolls  increased  by  52 
percent  over  the  last  year's  total,  that 
11.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  Capital  is  on 
welfare.  Further,  the  District's  Director 
of  Social  Services  admitted  the  possible 
presence  of  ineligible  welfare  recipients. 

At  the  same  time  newspapers  carried 
accounts  of  members  of  the  black  caucus 
here  in  Congress  criticizing  President 
Nixon  for  stating  "that  any  work  is  pref- 
erable to  welfare."  The  District  delegate 
reportedly  accused  the  President  of 
"shallow  racist  rhetoric,"  and  stated 
further,  "I  know  who  is  on  welfare  in  this 
country."  The  delegate's  retort  seems  to 
be  racism  in  reverse  considering  that 
while  the  population  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  71  percent  Negro,  the  records  in- 
dicate that  only  11.4  percent  of  the  Dis- 
trict's population  are  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
On  the  contrary,  this  low  welfare  per- 
centage speaks  highly  of  the  District's 
Negro  population. 

But,  since  there  are  admittedly  ineli- 
gible welfare  recipients  in  the  District 
and  the  President  has  now  accepted  the 
leadership  in  a  back-to-work  move,  the 
American  people  will  be  expecting  posi- 
tive action  from  the  Chief  Executive  di- 
rected toward  the  freeloaders  in  his  Fed- 
eral City.  Perhaps  the  President  could 
induce  his  Justice  Department  attorneys 
to  be  as  aggressive  against  those  who 
take  advantage  of  welfare  as  they  are 
against  busing  little  children;  and  in 
fact,  he  might  even  institute  a  program 
to  require  welfare  recipients  to  carry 
identification  cards  with  photographs 
and  fingerprints  to  eliminate  the  tempta- 
tion of  dual  addresses  and  dual  checks. 
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One  thing  is  certain,  there  are  still 
more  working  taxpayers  in  the  United 
States  than  there  are  welfare  recipients, 
and  the  taxpayers  want  the  welfare 
messes  cleaned  up,  including  the  Federal 
judges  who  have  a  consisrtent  record  of 
accommodating  every  welfare  complaint 
and  grievance. 

I  include  several  newscllppings  which 
follow: 
(Prom  the  Wasblngton  Star.  Sept.  10.  1971] 

Blacks  ln  Congress  Assail  Pkxsioknt's 
wxltabk   comjcknt 

(By   Bon&ld   Sarro) 

President  Nixon's  remarlLS  on  weUare  re- 
cipients In  bis  address  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  have  angered  black  members  of 
Congress. 

Members  of  the  House's  Black  Caucus 
charged  the  President  with  using  racist  in- 
vective in  the  speech  yesterday,  and  said  his 
economic  program  apparently  la  geared  to 
help  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  poor  blacks. 

And  the  only  Negro  In  the  Senate,  Edward 
ft.  Brooke.  R-Mass.,  said  he  wished  the  Pres- 
ident had  not  included  the  remarks,  which 
Brockke  said  detracted  from  an  otherwise 
solid  economic  message. 

rbe  13  members  of  the  black  caucus,  of 
*hlch  Brooke  Is  not  a  member,  boycotted 
Nixon's  State  of  the  Union  message  in  Jan- 
uary. But  at  least  six  black  congressmen  were 
at  yesterday's  session  for  the  President's  eco- 
nomic message. 

Plugging  his  welfare  reform  proposal.  Nixon 
jald  welfare  is  suffocating  taxpayers,  and  has 
oecome  "a  massive  outrage  against  the  peo- 
ple it  was  designed  to  help.  Let  ua  get  rid  of 
d  system  where  going  on  welfare  Is  more 
profitable  than  going  to  work." 

Emphasizing  the  need  for  hard  work  to 
keep  America  great,  NUon  said  "The  'good 
dfe'  Is  not  the  lazy  life,  or  the  empty  life, 
or  the  life  that  consumes  without  producing, 
rhe  good  life  Is  the  active,  productive,  work- 
ing life — the  life  that  gives  as  well  as  gets." 

fle  said.  "No  work  is  demeaning  or  beneath 
a  person's  dignity  If  it  provides  food  for  his 
table  and  clothes  and  shelter  for  his  children, 
rhe  thing  that  is  demeaning  is  for  a  man  to 
refuse  work  and  then  ask  someone  else  who 
«orks  to  pay  taxes  to  keep  him  on  welfare. 
tNTxaanpTZD  bt  afplausx 

"Let  us  recognize  once  and  for  all  in  Amer- 
ica that  any  work  is  preferable  to  welfare," 
The  President  said. 

While  Nlron  was  Interrupted  by  applause 
five  times  during  his  welfare  remarks,  blacks 
reacted  sharply  to  them,  particularly  his  call 
for  any  work  in  preference  to  welfare. 

Rep.  RomUd  V.  Dellums,  D-Callf.,  said  the 
speech  was  "hypercritical,  political  and  pre- 
judicial." When  Nixon  says  any  work  is  better 
than  welfare,  he  asked.  Is  he  suggesting  pros- 
titution, gambling  or  narcotics  peddling  as 
suitable  alternatives? 

Del.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  D-D.C.  said  Nixon 
engaged  In  "shallow  racist  rhetoric.  I  know 
who's  on  welfare  In  this  country. 

"When  we  get  the  oll-rlch  millionaires  off 
the  welfare  of  depletion  allowances,  and  the 
farmers  off  the  >55.000-a-year  welfare  of  the 
loU  bank  program,  maybe  111  be  willing  to  at 
le«t6t  consider  whether  a  famUy  of  four  lim- 
ited to  11,600  a  year  should  be  adjudged  un- 
willing to  work."  Pauntroy  said. 

NIXON     "a    r&CIST" 

Rep.  William  Clay.  D-Mo..  said  the  remarks 
'smack  of  racism  because  our  President  Is  a 
racist."  Clay  said  welfare  recipients  should 
not  be  expected  to  work  for  less  than  a  "liv- 
ing wage."  He  suggested  that  Nixon  trade 
places  with  a  recipient  to  learn  the  facts. 

Brooke,  the  most  moderate  of  the  blacks 
in  Congress,  said  Nixon  should  have  left  out 
his  statement  that  no  work  Is  too  demeaning 
for  any  man.  He  said  It  was  "rhetoric  that 
didn't  add  anything  and  can  only  alienate." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Brooke  said,  "There  are  demeaning  Jobs  In 
the  nation"  and  most  are  held  by  blacks  and 
poor  whites. 

Others  Joined  the  black  congressmen  In 
criticizing  the  remarks.  Sen.  Daniel  K.  In- 
ouye,  D-Hawall,  said  the  "sweeping  Indict- 
ment of  welfare  recipients  was  a  grossly  un- 
fair one.  Cert&lnly  most  recipients  would 
rather  be  working  .  .  .  but  hasnt  the  Presi- 
dent read  the  unemployment  list — 6.2  per- 
cent?" 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  12,  1971] 

District    of    Columbia    Wixfailk    Investioa- 

TiONS  Urged  os  Hill 

Charging  that  the  District's  public  asslst- 
auce  caseload  includes  thousands  of  Ineligi- 
Dle  recipients,  members  of  the  House  sub- 
comniiiiee  that  controls  the  city  budget  have 
cold  city  officials  that  Congress  should  order 
i  re.ur.i  to  the  practice  of  welfare  investiga- 
tions. 

Rep.  WUllam  H.  Natcher  (D.-Ky.).  chair- 
man of  the  House  District  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  said  the  city  has  "hundreds 
jn  the  roils — it  might  even  run  into  the 
tliousa-.ids — that  are  not  entitled  to  welfare 
,  a.- aieiita." 

(Velfara  rolls  have  doubled  here  iu  the 
t>vo  years  since  the  welfare  investigators  were 
phased  out.  local  officials  say.  But  they  deny 
che  increases  are  due  to  the  lack  of  Investl- 
ijators.  attributing  the  increased  caseload  to 
Jiher   factors. 

Rep.  William  J.  Scherle  (R-Iowa).  a  new 
.11,-mber  of  the  subcommittee,  told  the  city's 
.velfare  director  that  "it  is  cheaper  in  the 
L0..2  ru.i  to  provide  the  funds  for  investiga- 
.1  rs  to  ferret  out  these  people  than  to  let 
them  hat'.t;  o;i  and  bleed  the  taxpayers  of 
fuud^  iha:  should  go  to  some  other  construc- 
tive purp'jse." 

::  the  city  government  abolished  the  use 
.  f  welfare  investigators  because  of  public  op- 
pi  .suion.  Scherle  added,  "then  I  think  it  is 
c'.nie  for  Congress  to  Insist  that  these  investl- 
j.'.  ors  ihould  be  provided  whether  they  like 
.;  '  r  not." 

I'hc  commer.ts  of  botli  men  were  made  iu 
July  duri;.y  the  suocommlitee's  closed  hear- 
ings on  the  District's  bllllon-doUar  1972 
oudget  request.  A  transcript  of  the  hearings 
>vas  released  yesterday. 

The  v.elfare  department's  staff  of  92  iri- 
,i.-.ii;gat,ur3.  at  one  time  the  largest  of  any 
.iity  in  the  United  States,  was  eliminated  by 
the  city  goveriunent  two  years  ago.  Inves- 
tigation and  surveillance  of  welfare  recipl- 
.-..::>  li.ro  reached  its  height  between  1962 
.1-  ci  13 ;8  with  the  backing  of  Sen.  Robert  C. 
B;.  rd  iD-W.  Va.).  tho-.i  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
dt?  D.stnct  .\p;iroi.riallo:.s  SuDccmmittee. 

The  city  quit  usii.g  investigators  after  court 
decisions  struck  down  the  "man-in-the-house 
rule."  eliminated  residency  requirements  for 
welfare,  and  held  that  welfare  recipients  can 
refuse  to  allow  investigators  into  their  homes. 
Winifred  Thompson,  director  of  social  serv- 
ices, has  also  testilled  in  the  past  that  unan- 
nounced midnight  visits  by  Investigators 
u  dermlne  welfare  clitnts'  sense  of  self-re- 
spect. 

Miss  Thompson  told  Natcher  that  the 
city's  public  assistance  cafeloeul  has  doubled 
in  the  two  years  since  the  Investigators  were 
phased  out,  from  '4,880  cases  in  fiscal  1933 
to  34.182.  Her  department  anticipates  a  case- 
load of  36,000  by  the  end  of  the  current 
budget  year. 

H'jwe'.er,  Miss  Thompson  and  Human  Re- 
sjurces  Director  Philip  J,  Rutledge  empha- 
s.^ed  that  the  increase  In  the  caseload,  which 
ruse  by  52  per  cent  during  the  last  year  alor.e, 
V.  as  ::ot  due  to  ending  the  use  of  investi- 
gators. They  said  the  Increase  can  be  traced 
tj  court  decisions  higher  unemplayment, 
new  federal  programs,  more  attempts  being 
made  to  seek  out  those  who  are  eligible  for 
benefits  and  changes  in  local  policy. 

"What  we  are  dol.  g.  we  are  begiiml.ig  to 
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catch  up  with  a  very  restricted  welfare  policy 
ii'  the  District  of  Columbia  that  existed  over 
many,  many  years,"  Miss  Thompson  teetlfled. 
"In  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  soft- 
ening of  that  policy  and  certainly  It  is  re- 
Uected  in   the  increased  rolls." 

The  city  now  checks  for  ineligible  reci- 
pients through  a  "quality  control  system" 
required  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  It  includes  taking  a  10 
per  cent  sample  of  the  caseload,  checking 
information  given  by  those  recipients'  homes. 
Miss  Thomi>3on  said  she  would  like  to  hire 
45  more  social  workers  so  the  sfunple  could 
oe  expanded  to  20  per  cent. 

Natcher.  who  has  not  concentrated  pub- 
licly in  the  past  on  the  Issue  of  welfare, 
called  the  10  per  cent  sample  system  "not 
adequate"  and  "not  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  capital  city." 

"The  welfare  program  in  our  capital  city 
has  been  operated  in  an  excellent  manner  up 
until  the  time  that  we  started  the  increase, 
which  cannot  be  laid  completely  at  the  door 
of  the  Supreme  Court."  Natcher  said. 

.  .  People  that  are  hungry  and  sufTerlng 
m  Washington  should  be  taken  care  of  ...  If 
they  are  entitled  to  be  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
.\e  want  them  there.  At  the  same  time,  if  we 
have  tiiou^aiiUs  o-i  there  who  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  there,  they  ought  to  come  off.  It 
i.s  not  right  to  the  taxpayers  and  the  city  of 
Washington  to  have  them  on  the  rolls." 

I:x  a  recent  interview.  Miss  Thompson  said 
tl-.ere  are  some  ineligible  welfare  recipients, 
out  not  the  thousands  indicated  by  Natcher 
and  Scherle,  She  said  her  department's  sam- 
ples have  shown  that  in  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  ChUdrea — with  a  caseload  of  19.- 
692,  the  largest  type  of  welfare — the  number 
al  ineligible  recipients  is  about  7  per  cent  of 
the  total.  She  said  this  Is  slightly  above 
HEW's  "tolerance  level"  of  5  per  cent. 

We  Goi.'t  want  to  go  back  tr)  the  old  type 
of  investigatloiis.  but  we  do  t>elleve  there 
has  to  be  a  careful  policing  of  the  rolls," 
siie  added. 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Sept.  11.  1971] 

Di.Tr.icr  OF  Columbia  Wi.lf.*re  Roli.s  Up 

BY  52  Plrcent  in  YEAa 

(By  Stephen  Oreen) 

Th-  Districts  welfare  case  load  has 
Incr  as!--d  52  perc.nt  during  the  last  year. 

Winifred  "Tliompson.  director  of  social 
services,  said  last  night  that  84.176  persons — 
11.4  percent  of  the  District  population —now 
v.re  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  welfare  population  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  will  continue  to  soai-.  Miss  Thompson 
i..ud,  cuing  projectioru-i  that  by  July  of  next 
yfur  about  112,000  Distiict  residents  will  be 
I  11   uelfare. 

According  to  federal  statistics,  the  percent 
of  the  District  population  on  welfare  la  sec- 
ond only  to  Los  Angeles  which  has  more  than 
12  percent  of  its  residents  on  welfare.  The 
District's  population  is  756,000. 

Tl.e  rate  of  growth  of  welfare  recipients 
in  the  District  was  the  highest  In  the  coun- 
try as  cf  February,  according  to  the  statistics. 

Mits  Thompson's  figures  were  given  in 
r  sponse  lo  in.iulrles  about  the  welfare  rolls 
based  on  congressional  claims  that  a  lack  of 
'.nspectiono  leads  to  welfare  frauds  in  the  city. 

Rep  William  H.  Natcher,  D-Ky..  chairman 
of  the  House  District  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, had  told  Mi.s8  Thompson  he 
iMnks  "you  have  hundreds  on  the  roll&— It 
might  ev?n  run  into  the  thousands — that 
iire  not  entitled  to  welfare  payments." 

He  complained  of  a  lack  of  Inspections  at 
a  .■'uly  closed  hearing  of  his  subcommittee. 
A  transcript  of  tl-e  hearing  was  released 
today. 

Miss  Thompson,  according  to  the  tran- 
script told  Natcher  the  cltv  eliminated  its 
welfare  investl.'^ators  two  years  ago  after 
c.'Urt  decisions  ruled  welfare  recipients  may 
refuse  to  let  investigators  into  their  homos. 
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However,  at  Natcher's  request,  she  pro- 
posed that  she  be  permitted  to  hire  addl- 
aonal  employees  to  increase  the  "sampling" 
of  welfare  ellglbUlty  to  20  percent  of  the 
cases  from  the  current  10  percent. 

Miss  Thompson  told  the  subcommittee  the 
dty  welfare  case  load  has  more  than  doubled 
in  two  years.  In  fiscal  year  1969  there  were 
14,880  cases.  Last  year  there  were  22.488  and 
now  there  are  34.182.  One  case  may  Include 
several  members  of  the  same  family. 

•'.  ,  .  There  are  other  reasons  than  the 
lack  of  inspections  that  have  caused  the 
rolls  to  double.  Miss  Thompson  said,  citing 
liberalization  of  ellglbUlty  requirements  by 
courts  and  other  branches  of  government. 

"I  am  not  going  to  say  that  we  don't  have 
meligibles  on  the  rolls.  I  think  It  would 
almost  be  Impossible  and  prohibitively  costly 
to  police  the  rolls  to  assure  100  percent  pure 
rcUs,'  she  said,  adding  that  a  "field  Inquiry" 
is  made  of  all  complaints  and  few  cases  of 
fraud  are  discovered. 

The  biggest  chunk  of  District  welfare 
cases— more  than  half — falls  Into  the  cate- 
gory of  aid  to  dependent  children,  followed 
by  aid  to  the  disabled. 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  has  asked 
Congress  lor  a  $20  mUUon  Increase  In  the 
*elfare  budget. 


CALIFORNIA  RURAL  LEGAL 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAU70KNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  lawyer  in 
San  Mateo  County,  CaUf.  In  the  letter. 
Mr.  Moriguchi  expresses  his  support  of 
the  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
program.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
Mr.  Moriguchi's  statements,  and  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  note  this  letter  as 
representative  of  the  acclaim  this  fine 
legal  services  organization  has  received 
from  members  of  the  legal  profession  in 
California.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

JuNX  30.  1971. 
Re:  Your  letter  of  June  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waloib. 
Civic  Center, 
Concord,  Calif. 

Deab  Congsessman  Wau>ie:  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  your  letter  and  the  en- 
closures. It  Is  quite  tragic  to  see  the  actions 
of  certain  politicians  In  trying  to  deny  access 
to  courts  and  adequate  legal  representation 
to  the  poor. 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  repre- 
sents one  of  the  best  legal  services  program 
m  this  nation.  Its  record  In  representing  Its 
clients  Is  outstanding  and  Is  a  goal  that  other 
legal  services  programs  should  strive  for.  This 
Is  not  limited  to  the  so-called  "impact  cases," 
but  also  Includes  the  day-to-day  cases  of  Its 
clients. 

To  allow  politicians  and  other  special  In- 
terest groups  to  manage,  by  financial  means, 
lawyers  who  aggressively,  with  reason,  repre- 
sent their  clients,  even  though  It  creates  ex- 
treme embarrassment  to  those  in  established 
positions,  Is  a  very  sad  state  of  affairs.  It  Is 
tantamount  to  say  that  the  present  distinc- 
tions of  rich — poor,  majority — minority,  rep- 
resentative— non-representative,  and  the  like, 
should  exist,  especially  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor,  oppressed  and  minority  groups. 

I  strongly  believe  that  those  administering 
the  OEO  and  other  poverty  programs  should 
be  aware  of  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  dls- 
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advantaged,  Sknd  be  sympathetic  to  the  pUght 
of  the  class.  In  reality.  In  many  cases,  we  see 
an  antithesis  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Lewis  K. 
Uhler  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  prime  ex- 
amples of  putting  a  "square  peg  In  a  round 
hole."  Obviously  he  Is  put  In  his  position  as 
a  means  of  control — to  preserve  vested  inter- 
ests, an  obvious  conflict  of  interest.  Mr. 
Uhler's  political  background  also  strongly  in- 
dicates the  above  assertion. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  your  position 
as  to  CRLA  and  CSOEO.  Needless  to  say.  yotir 
statements  are  succinct  and  to  the  point. 
As  a  legal  service  attorney  with  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  In  San  Mateo  County,  It  Is  quite  evi- 
dent to  me  that  due  to  the  controls  placed 
upon  poverty  programs — both  political  and 
monetary — ^that  the  War  on  Poverty  is.  in 
fact,  a  means  to  merely  control  and  not  to 
provide  affirmative  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EtTGKITB  T.   MORIGTICKI. 

Attorney  at  Law. 
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ADOPT  A  VETERAN 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CAU70RNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  our  time  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  brave  and  loyal  vet- 
erans, who  have  so  selflessly  served  their 
country,  are  living  out  their  lives  in  a 
bleak  and  lonely  existence.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  all  of  us  to  see  that  these  men 
are  not  forgotten. 

Por  this  reason  I  have  inserted  a  let- 
ter written  by  Mrs.  Helen  Walraven  of 
Victorville,  Calif.,  encouraging  people  to 
adopt  a  veteran.  I  wish  to  salute  Mrs. 
Walraven  on  her  endeavor  and  urge  all 
citizens  to  participate  in  this  most 
worthy  effort. 

The  letter  follows : 

"Adoit"  a  Vbteran 

About  two  months  ago  I  read  an  article 
about  a  veteran  who  died  of  lung  cancer. 
When  he  was  burled  there  were  no  friends 
or  relatives  to  attend  his  funeral. 

He  died  alone. 

I  wrote  the  chaplain  at  Wadsworth  Hos- 
pital about  it.  The  answer  I  got  back  was 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  veterans  who  have 
no  relatives  and  are  alone.  And  It  would  be 
nice  If  there  were  people  who  would  like 
to  write  to  them,  because  they  are  alone  and 
receive  no  mall. 

Maybe  there  are  more  people  In  this  area 
who  would  like  to  adopt  a  veteran  and  write 
to  him  and  even  send  him  a  package  on  his 
birthday. 

They  have  given  so  much;  can't  we  give 
some  back  by  adopting  one  of  them? 

Some  of  the  veterans  have  to  be  tn  the 
hospital  for  a  long  time.  Most  of  ihem  are 
forgotten  and  by  adopting  one  of  them,  we 
can  show  them  we  still  do  care  and  they  are 
not  forgotten.  If  you  are  Interested  tn  adopt- 
ing a  veteran  write  to:  Chaplain  Dean  W. 
Oeary.  Hospital  (Wadsworth),  Sawtell  and 
Wilshlre  Blvds.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  90073. 

Also  If  you  want  to  contribute  to  the 
Chaplain's  F^ind.  It  will  help  many  patients 
who  need  things  such  as  toothpaste,  razor 
blades,  soap.  etc.  Many  times  the  patients 
come  to  the  hospital  with  none  of  these 
things  and  the  VA  does  not  furnish  them. 
And  these  funds  will  enable  the  chaplains 
to  help  more  needy  patients.  May  God  bless 
you  all. 

Walbavxit. 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
fuel  shortage  began  to  be  felt  in  the  east 
coast  area  in  the  fall  of  1970,  a  large 
Eastern  newspaper  expressed  editorial 
astonishment  at  the  alarming  develop- 
ment. The  shortage  came,  the  paper  said, 
as  "a  stunning  surprise." 

It  was  stunning  enough,  all  right;  but 
the  shortage  came  as  no  surprise  to  the 
people  whose  business  it  is  to  produce 
the  Nation's  fuel  suppUes.  Por  some  years 
they  had  been  warning  that  the  United 
States  was  in  danger  of  nmning  out  of 
low-cost  energy.  And  they  had  explained 
why  this  danger  was  imminent. 

The  reasons  they  gave  them  are  valid 
now.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  of  those  reasons  appear  in  a  report, 
released  a  few  days  ago,  of  the  Interior 
Department's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Energy. 

Two  of  the  causes  of  what  this  report 
calls  "the  prospect  of  serious  and  costly 
shortages  of  energy  in  the  near  future" 
are  of  special  significance  when  con- 
sidered in  cormection  with  recent  an- 
nouncements by  major  gas  companies 
that  they  must  curtail  their  deliveries  to 
industrial  consumers. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Energy — which  is  headed  by  Dr.  John 
J.  McKetta,  Jr.,  professor  of  chemical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Texas — 
points  a  finger  at  Federal  regiilation  of 
natm-al  gas  "at  artificially  low  levels 
which  caused  demand  to  exceed  supply" 
as  one  factor  wliich  has  discouraged  ex- 
pansion of  investments  to  develop  new 
energy  supplies.  The  report  says  another 
such  factor  is  foimd  in  attacks  on  price 
increases  for  energj'  even  though  the  in- 
creases still  left  real  prices  of  fuel  lower 
than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

In  a  section  dealing  specificallj'  with 
natural  gas,  the  report  cited  the  results 
of  the  general  ignoring  of  warnings  by 
men  in  a  position  to  know  that  Govern- 
ment regulatory  policies  inevitably  would 
lead  to  an  energy  supply  shortage. 

What  happened  in  the  case  of  natural 
gas  is  that  discovery  of  new  reserves  has 
not  kept  pace  with  production  during  a 
period  when  consumption  was  steadily 
increasing  year  after  year.  Expenditures 
for  exploration  and  development  re- 
mained constant  over  the  last  14  years, 
while  new  reserves  found  per  dollar  spent 
dropped  sharply. 

The  average  cost  of  drilling,  complet- 
ing, and  equipping  wells  has  more  than 
doubled  during  this  period — rising  from 
$72,000  per  well  in  1953  to  $147,000  in 
1969.  In  the  face  of  this  greatly  increased 
cost,  wellhead  prices  have  not  kept  pace 
with  prices  of  other  commodities.  In  fact, 
the  real  wellhead  price  has  actually  de- 
clined since  1960. 

The  irony  is  that  even  as  artificially  de- 
pressed wellhead  prices  caused  a  drastic 
slowdown  in  discovery  of  new  reserves, 
strictly  regulated  wholesale  prices  at  the 
marketplace  accelerated  the  trend.  The 
predictable  result  was  an  adverse  effect 
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on  industry  aggressiveness  and  industrial 
competence. 

The  Renesls  of  this  situation  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing in  the  midaftles  that  the  wellhead 
price  of  natural  gas  sold  In  interstate 
commerce  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

After  this  ruling,  the  Commission  took 
the  stand  that  its  obligation  was  to  keep 
natural  gas  prices  low  even  in  the  face 
of  skyrocketing  costs.  The  push  of  these 
costs  against  the  controlled  price  ceiling 
discouraged  investment  in  the  gas  indus- 
try, reducing  funds  available  for  explora- 
tion and  development. 

Along  with  this,  gas  producers  are 
forced  to  operate  under  sales  contracts 
that  may  blow  up  in  their  faces  at  any 
time. 

Such  contracts  between  producers  and 
interstate  pipeline  companies  are  valid 
as  to  price  and  delivery  terms  only  so 
long  as  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
chooses  to  regard  them  as  valid.  This  is 
so  even  though  the  Commission  approved 
the  contracts  in  the  first  place.  It  can 
step  in  at  any  time  and  order  changes 
in  the  terms. 

This  can  be  accomplished  without  re- 
moving the  power  of  the  FPC  to  control 
prices.  Enactment  by  Congress  of  legis- 
lation to  make  these  contracts  valid  and 
binding  would  be  a  step  toward  meeting 
the  present  gas  supply  shortage  and 
avoiding  the  national  crisis  which  lies 
ahead  unless  effective  action  is  taken. 

We  should  make  this  beginning  during 
the  present  session.  I  hope  we  will. 


SERGEANT  BECKWITH  DIES 
IN  ACTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   1CASTI.A1(D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  man  from  Msurland,  Sgt. 
Harry  M.  Beckwlth,  was  recently  killed 
in  action  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to 
commend  his  courage  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Recors  : 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  20,  1971) 
Sergeant  Beckwtth  Dies  in  Action 

The  only  son  of  an  Army  sergeant  major 
now  stationed  at  Port  Meade  waa  shot  down 
by  hostile  fire  while  serving  In  Vietnam  as 
an  observer  In  a  helicopter,  the  Department 
of  Defense  reported  yesterday. 

The  Department  had  listed  Sgt.  Harry  M. 
Beckwlth  3d  as  mlwlng  after  the  helicopter 
was  shot  down  in  flames  March  34  while  on 
a  mission  in  the  area  of  the  border-demarca- 
tion zone. 

The  body  was  recovered,  but  the  helicopter 
carrying  it  encountered  hostile  fire,  and  dur- 
ing a  quick  maneuver,  the  body  rolled  out 
and  fell  in  the  jungle.  It  was  found  later 
and  identified  only  recently,  Sgt.  MaJ.  Harry 
M.  Beckwlth,  Jr.,  said  yesterday. 

Born  in  Plint,  Mich.,  Sergeant  Beckwlth 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Seoul  High  School, 
in  Korea.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
with  bis  father  In  19M,  be  enlisted  and  re- 
ceived his  basic  training  at  Port  Dix.  N  J. 

The  first  of  his  four  tours  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam began  In  March,  1968,  as  a  radio  opera- 
tc«-.  When  he  returned  in  March,  1969,  he 
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asked  for  retraining  In  armored  reconnais- 
sance, volunteered  and  returned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  AA  Troop  3d  Squadron,  5th  Cavalry 
Regiment  in  October,  1969. 

WOUNDKD    TWICE    IN     '70 

Sergeant  Beckwlth  bad  been  wounded 
when  his  vehicle  struck  a  mine  in  Pebruary, 
1970.  In  April  of  the  same  year  he  was  criti- 
cally wounded  in  a  night  battle  while  com- 
manding an  armored  unit. 

He  received  the  SUver  Star  for  holding  off 
the  enemy  with  another  track  commander 
whUe  other  units  escaped.  His  father,  who 
was  in  Vietnam  at  the  time,  was  present  at 
the  ceremonies. 

Returning  to  the  VS.  for  treatment,  "he 
beat  two  Army  medical  boards"  and  returned 
to  Join  his  old  outfit  near  the  tx)rder  zone, 
according  to  bis  father. 

Besides  his  father,  Sergeant  Beckwlth  is 
survived  by  his  mother,  Evva  Beckwlth,  and 
his  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  M. 
Beckwlth,  Sr..  of  Pllnt.  Memorial  services 
were  being  planned  last  night. 


DAVENPORT  PROJECT  FOR  NATURE 
STUDY  BY  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  issue  of  Soil  Conservation  fea- 
tures an  article  on  a  program  developed 
at  Fairmount  School  to  enable  handi- 
capped children  and  others,  to  learn 
more  about  nature.  While  the  end  re- 
sults of  the  project  are  most  commend- 
able, I  am  even  more  impressed  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  project  was 
developed.  This  project  is  an  excellent 
e.xample  of  the  results  which  can  be 
achieved  by  cooperation  between  local 
volimtary  and  civic  organizations,  and 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 
The  article  follows ; 

BntOS    AND    BKES    AND    FLOWEKS    AND    TUSS 

(By  Herb  Davison  and  Lynn  Betts) 

Davenport  loves  children — children  in 
wheelchairs,  children  on  crutches,  children 
wearing  braces.  This  Iowa  city  has  designed 
a    nature-study   center   especially   for   them. 

The  6-acre  center,  now  In  its  second  year  of 
operation,  Is  a  project  In  outdoor  education 
complete  with  turtles,  frogs,  birds,  and 
snakes.  It  even  has  its  own  patch  of  poison 
ivy. 

The  center  Is  located  behind  Palrmount 
School,  which  houses  both  a  center  for  chil- 
dren with  learning  problems  and  a  preschool 
for  children  with  cerebral  palsy. 

Dr.  Paul  Staskey,  research  director  for  the 
Muscatine  and  Scott  counties  school  system, 
which  includes  Palrmount,  estimates  that 
1.000  physically,  mentally,  or  socially  handi- 
capped children  from  a  5-county  area  visit 
the  center  ever  year.  Boy  Scouts  and  other 
groups  are  pyermltted  to  use  the  center  on 
weekends  and  at  other  times  when  handi- 
capped children  are  not  using  it.  Dr.  Staskey 
says  that  he  wants  teachers,  students,  and 
other  visitors  to  the  center  to  return  home 
with  Ideas  on  how  they  can  develop  similar 
areas. 

Plans  for  the  center  were  started  in  1969 
when  887,000  In  federal  funds  was  offered 
through  an  ElementEiry  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  (ESEA)  Title  in  grant.  The  money 
Is  to  be  used  over  a  3-year  period  for  educa- 
tional materials  and  a  nature  observation 
building. 
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Local  people  took  it  from  there.  Commu- 
nity Health  Services,  Inc..  donated  the  land. 
United  Community  Services  pledged  (100 
annually  for  maintenance.  The  city  of  Dav- 
enport allowed  the  use  of  a  125-foot  strip 
of  city  property.  The  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association  of  Scott  County  pledged  more 
than  $1,300. 

Volunteers  from  local  organizations  did 
most  of  the  work.  Davenport  Jaycees  blazed  a 
trial  for  the  cement  path.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  14  Marine  reservists  and  7  cement 
finishers  from  Local  Union  544.  A  local  Navy 
Seabees  unit  offered  more  young  muscles. 

BuUder's  Cement  Company  of  Davenport 
opened  Its  plant  on  several  Sundays  and  pro- 
vided a  truck  and  driver  to  deliver  cement. 
Boy  Scouts,  members  of  the  Wheel  and  Can- 
vas Club,  and  local  members  of  the  National 
Campers  and  Hikers  Association  planted 
trees  and  shrubs  donated  by  the  Scott  Coun- 
ty Conservation  Board.  Girl  Scouts  served 
lunch  to  volunteer  workers. 

Many  other  organizations  and  businesses 
offered  their  services,  including  the  Scott 
County  Soil  Conservation  District  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  SCS  helped  school 
officials  with  a  conservation  plan  for  the  na- 
ture center  and  the  design  for  a  3-foot  deep 
pond. 

The  center  has  a  section  of  prairie  grasses, 
several  small  spaces  for  gardens,  a  small 
campfire-plcnlc  area,  and  restroom  faculties. 

Volunteers  didn't  do  all  the  work  in  pre- 
paring the  center,  according  to  Miss  Clara 
Emlen,  who  was  hired  last  fall  as  outdoor  ed- 
ucation consultant  for  Fairmount  and  other 
schools  In  all  or  part  of  five  counties  around 
Davenport.  "Each  child  attending  Pair- 
mount  School  planted  his  own  tree,  put  his 
name  on  it,  and  Is  taking  care  of  it,"  Miss 
Emlen  says. 

Explaining  how  the  use  of  the  outdoor 
center  can  be  Incorporated  Into  all  areas  of 
learning,  she  says,  "The  children  can  use 
trees  for  exercises  In  math,  or  collect  sam- 
ples of  tiny  organisms  from  the  pond  for 
study  under  a  microscope." 

Fairmount  School  children  call  Miss  Emlen 
the  "nature  lady."  She  says,  "The  children 
are  learning  conservation  as  a  way  of  life. 
They're  diligently  following  the  rule  that 
nothing  is  yours  to  keep — it's  yours  to  look 
at  and  put  back  for  someone  else." 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  AND 
ITS  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  numerous  statements  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  Liorary  of  Con- 
cress  and  its  equal  opportunity  program. 
In  my  capacity  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  particularly  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Appropriations,  I  have 
long  taken  an  interest  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  I  would  find  it  abhorrent  if 
the  Library  of  Congress  failed  to  adhere 
to  the  basic  principles  of  democracy  In 
which  we  all  believe.  However,  I  feel  that 
recent  criticisms  of  the  Library's  em- 
ployment policies  are  totally  unjustified 
and  I  feel  it  Is  necessary  to  make  known 
certain  basic  facts  in  order  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

First  of  all,  may  I  address  myself  to 
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the  statistics  of  minority  emplosrment  in 
the  Library.  Approximately  36  percent 
of  the  Library  employees  are  black  em- 
ployees. Although  there  are  a  substantial 
number  of  black  employees  in  the  OS-1 
to  GS-4  levels,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  of  the  1,327  employees  in  the 
GS-5  to  GS-8 — $6,938  to  $12,337— cate- 
gory, 45.2  percent  of  these  are  black  and 
the  GS-9  to  GS-11— $10,470  to  $16,404— 
category  13.9  percent  are  black.  Recently 
the  Library,  through  its  intensified  re- 
cruitment efforts  has  appointed  two 
Ughly  qualified  blacks  to  supergrade 
positions  at  salaries  of  $28,129  and 
$32,546. 

Late  in  June  of  this  year  1 1  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Library  were  separated  be- 
cause they  participated  in  a  4-day  Illegal 
work  stoppage,  sitting  in  the  main  read- 
ing room.  Repeatedly,  those  persons  par- 
ticipating were  urged  by  Library  officials 
and  the  Library's  fair  employment  prac- 
tices officers  to  return  to  work  and  pre- 
sent their  grievances  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. 

When  certain  employees  on  the  fourth 
day  continued  their  sit-in  and  work 
stoppage,  they  were  informed  both  orally 
and  in  writing  by  the  General  Counsel 
that  if  they  did  not  return  to  work,  they 
would  be  separated  from  the  staff.  Pour 
returned  to  work,  11  persons  who  did 
not  return  on  this  warning  were  Indeed 
separated.  Although  the  separated  em- 
ployees were  black,  the  issue  was  a  job 
grievance — that  is,  the  grade  classifica- 
tion which  is  allocated  by  standards 
issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission — 
not  a  racial  one  and  none  of  those  in- 
volved had  presented  their  grievances 
through  established  channels. 

To  the  charge  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress does  not  have  an  affirmative 
equal  opportunity  plan,  I  must  answer 
that  the  Library  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  Federal  establishment  to  set  up  a 
fair  employment  practices  program.  In 
January  1962  such  a  program  was  insti- 
tuted. Fail  employment  practices  offi- 
cers were  appointed  and  given  wide  lati- 
tude in  investigating  individual  charges 
of  discrimination.  At  that  time  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  met  with  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  black  emplojrees  and 
with  all  administrative  and  supervisory 
personnel  to  stress  the  Library's  total 
commitment  to  fair  employment  prac- 
tices. Since  then  the  fair  emplosrment 
practices  officers  have  been  available  to 
all  staff  members  who  had  a  complaint 
of  discrimination.  In  all  Instances  since 
that  time  a  majority  of  these  officers 
have  been  black.  Their  responsibilities 
as  fair  employment  practices  officers 
have  taken  precedence  over  their  regu- 
lar job  duties.  In  fact,  the  Librarian  ap- 
peared before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  fiscal  year  In  1963,  and  re- 
quested a  full-time  staff  to  handle  the 
fair  employment  program  but  was  in- 
structed by  the  committee  to  handle  it 
through  regular  administrative  chan- 
nels. 

With  respect  to  the  Library's  regtila- 
tlcms  for  grievances  and  appeals,  the 
Library  has  long  had  a  published  policy 
statement  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  staff.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
regulation,  the  aggrieved  staff  member 
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may  select  one  member  of  the  board 
from  the  staff  of  the  Library,  the  Li- 
brarian appoints  a  second  member  of  the 
board  from  the  staff  and  these  two  mem- 
bers select  a  third  member  who  serves 
as  chairman.  The  aggrieved  staff  mem- 
ber has  a  right  to  counsel.  Although  the 
functions  of  the  appeals  board  are  ad- 
visory, the  findings  and  considerations 
of  the  board  are  given  great  weight  by 
the  Librarian  in  his  decisionmaking 
process. 

In  November  1970,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  met  again  with  supervisory  per- 
sonnel to  discuss  his  firm  intention  to 
have  no  discrimination  in  the  Library  as 
well  as  to  reiterate  the  importance  of 
staff  communications  and  later  he  ap- 
pesu'ed  at  a  staff  association  meeting  to 
answer  questions  including  those  relat- 
ing to  fair  employment  practices.  In 
May  1971  an  announcement  was  issued 
to  the  staff  assuring  them  of  the  Li- 
brarian's Intent  to  appoint  persons  solely 
with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  their 
duties.  He  also  announced  a  concerted 
and  sustained  effort  at  recniitment  of 
minority  staff,  an  improvement  in  the 
internal  system  of  posting  vacancies,  his 
intention  to  conduct  a  statistical  survey 
of  minority  employment  in  the  Library 
in  line  with  Government-wide  proce- 
dures, the  immediate  expansion  of  the 
fair  employment  practices  program  to 
make  it  responsive  as  possible  to  current 
needs,  and  a  further  emphasis  on  the 
improvement  of  communication  between 
su[>ervisors  and  staff. 

On  July  26,  1971,  the  Librarian  tin- 
nounced  an  expanded  fair  employee 
practices  program  to  be  renamed  the 
equal  opportunity  program  and  the  crea- 
tion of  coimselor  positions  in  addition  to 
equal  opportiuiity  officers.  A  coordinator 
was  named  and  the  Deputy  Librarian  of 
Congress  was  designated  as  the  Library 
officer  responsible  for  the  program. 

The  provisions  of  the  expanded  equal 
opportunity  program  were  announced  to 
the  staff  on  September  1.  Three  equal 
opportunity  officers  in  addition  to  the  co- 
ordinator were  named  as  well  as  seven 
counselors.  Ten  of  these  11  positions  are 
presently  held  by  blacks.  These  indivld- 
UEds  are  spread  geographically  in  the  Li- 
brary's permanent  buildings  and  rental 
space.  Under  this  regtilation,  a  staff 
member  or  a  group  of  staff  members  or 
a  qualified  applicant  for  a  position  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  can  communicate 
his  charge  of  discrimination  to  a  coun- 
selor. The  counselor  will  attempt  to  re- 
solve the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
complainant.  If  he  cannot,  he  will  for- 
ward the  matter  to  the  coordinator  along 
with  his  findings  and  conclusions.  It  may 
then  be  sissigned  to  an  equal  opportu- 
nity officer  who  will  conduct  any  further 
investigations  necessary  and  will  resolve 
the  matter  if  possible.  If  the  complain- 
ant is  not  satisfied  with  his  findings  the 
matter  will  be  brought  before  the  coordi- 
nator and  the  other  equal  opportunity 
officers  for  an  appropriate  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress. 
The  Deputy  Librarian  may  conctir  or 
not  concur  in  the  recommendation.  If 
the  complainant  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
Deputy  Librarian  of  Congress'  conclu- 
sion, he  may  appeal  to  a  hearing  officer. 
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Upon  notification  of  such  an  appeal,  the 
Library  will  request  another  agency  of 
the  Government  to  provide  them  with  a 
qualified  hearing  officer  who  has  had 
training  In  discrimination  cases  and  who 
is  so  certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

The  director  of  personnel  shall  receive 
the  findings  of  the  hearing  officer  and 
shall  take  corrective  actiui  if  necessary. 

I  think  it  is  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Con- 
gress to  commend  the  Library  in  taking 
these  most  appropriate  steps  and  allow 
them  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

I  have  made  the  above  points  for  those 
interested  Members  of  Congress  who  no 
doubt  have  been  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  Library's  employment  prac- 
tices which  have,  I  believe,  been  improp- 
erly represented  in  public  announce- 
ments during  recent  months. 


WASHINGTON    REPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'"ES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  policy  to  publish  a  monthly  news- 
letter at  my  own  expense  to  keep  my 
constituents  in  the  18th  District  of  Texas 
advised  of  my  activities  in  their  behalf. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  my  latest 
Washington  report: 

Washington  Report  Fbom  Congressman  Bob 
Price 

As  a  result  of  the  statewide  Coogresslonal 
redistrictlng  recently  effected  by  the  Texas 
Legislature,  13  new  counties  have  been  com- 
bined with  22  other  counties  which  are 
presently  part  of  the  18tb  Congressional 
District.  As  the  U.S.  Representative  of  the 
18th  District,  I  am  taking  the  opportunity 
provided  by  the  August  Congressional  Recess 
to  travel  through  several  of  the  13  new 
counties.  Even  though  this  new  Congressional 
District  will  not  become  effective  untU  Janu- 
ary of  1973,  I  want  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  residents  of  these  counties 
as  soon  as  possible. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  and  talk  with  as  many 
people  as  time  permits,  I  am  holding  the 
following  series  of  public  meetings: 

TOWN    BALL    MKETINGS 

August  24, 1971 
Archer,  10:30  am:  Prairie  Grove  Ranch,  6 
miles  south  of  Windthorst,  Hwy.  281. 

Henrietta,  Noon:  District  Courtroom,  Clay 
Court  House. 

August  25,  1971 

Knox  City,  2:30  pm:  Knox  County,  City 
Cafe. 

Crowell,  4:00  pm:  Poard  County,  Commu- 
nity Center. 

Vernon.  7:30  pm:  WUbarger  County  Audi- 
torium, Forum  Room. 

August  26.  1971 

Quanah,  9:30  am:  Hardeman  Oounty,  First 
National  Bank,  Community  Room. 

Spur,  3 :30  pm:  Dickens  County.  East  Ward 
School  Auditorium. 

ChUdress.  7:30  pm:  Childress  County.  Jun- 
ior High  School  Auditorium. 

HORSE    SlfEPING    SICKNESS 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin 
has  acted  swiftly  In  the  face  of  critical 
dangers  to  horses  and  human  health  posed 
by  the  disease  Venezuelan  equine  encepha- 
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lomyeUtU  (VSE)  which  has  apreftd  from 
Latin  America  through  Central  America  and 
Mexico  and  Into  South  Texaa.  This  dreaded 
disease,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  rare  type 
of  sleeping  sickness.  Is  a  real  health  hazard  to 
people  and  Is  fatal  to  horses. 

In  response  to  my  urging*  and  those  of 
other  concerned  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions the  Secretary  has  declared  a  state  of 
national  emergency,  a  declaration  that  has 
enabled  the  Federal  government  to  focus  all 
necessary  resources  on  the  problems  of  curing 
the  effects  of  this  deadly  dlsaaae  and  prevent- 
ing Its  spread  to  other  parts  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation. 

I  have  also  written  to  the  Secretary  and 
requested  him  to  meet  with  Public  Health 
Department  officials  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
leasing for  commercial  production  and  dis- 
tribution the  experimental  vaccine  that  has 
proved  so  effective  In  combating  YES. 

ACBICVLTUaX    tXCIBLATION 

Pesticide  Control:  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  is  now 
working  on  a  third  version  of  the  Admlnls- 
tratlons  Pesticide  Bill.  While  many  areas  of 
agreement  have  been  reached,  chief  disputes 
center  on:  the  role  of  a  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee,  penalties  for  violations,  judicial 
review  procedures,  and  the  question  of  pay- 
ments to  farmers  and  others  owning  pesti- 
cides deemed  unsafe. 

Rural  Development:  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee rural  development  hearings  have  been 
focusing  on  a  bill  proposed  by  the  Parm 
Credit  Administration  which  would  greatly 
expand  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production 
Credit  Association  operations.  Present  com- 
mittee disagreements  center  on  whether: 
farm  real  estate  loans  should  be  raised  to 
100%  of  appraised  value;  Federal  land  banks 
should  finance  middle-Income  rural  housing; 
land  bank  operations  and  controls  should  be 
centralized  in  Washington;  and,  land  bank 
reserve  requirements  should  be  reduced. 

Pajrment  Limitations:  In  a  surprise  move. 
House  urban  and  suburban  representatives 
succeeded  in  attaching  a  $20,000  payment 
limitation  to  $10  billion  USDA  appropriations 
bil  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Senate  refused  to 
take  similar  action  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
persuasive  arguing  on  the  part  of  farm  state 
members,  chief  backers  of  the  amendment 
agreed  to  drop  their  proposal.  I  spent  a  lot 
of  hours  on  this;  I  am  glad  my  efforts  paid 
off. 

7AAM    TBUCK    RULES    BXI>'G    CHANCKO 

It  Is  most  gratifying  that  the  Transporta- 
tion Department  has  rethought  its  new  farm 
truck  and  driver  regulations  and  has  pro- 
posed a  series  of  appropriate  revisions  pat- 
terned along  the  lines  of  legislation  I  bad 
previously  introduced  (see  June-^Iuly  Wash- 
ington Report) .  Under  these  revisions:  mini- 
mum driver  age  will  be  18;  no  Investigations 
need  be  made  into  driver  background,  char- 
acter, and  driving  record;  and,  no  Federal 
special  written  or  road  tests  need  be  taken. 


THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
SPEAKS  WITH  FORKED  TONGUE 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  a  Reuters  dis- 
patch from  Geneva,  Switzerland,  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  9.  It  tends  to  prove  once 
again  how  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
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sion  talks  out  of  both  sides  of  its  mouth — 
with  a  forked  tongue,  as  our  Plains 
Indians  would  note. 

This  House  is  aware  that  its  Members 
from  Kansas  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  concern  about  the  safety  to  human 
life  and  the  environment  in  Kansas  if  a 
proposed  atomic  waste  depository  is 
established  in  abandoned  salt  beds  in 
our  State. 

We  have  convinced  the  Congress  to 
deny  authority  to  purchase  the  salt  mine 
lands  until  many  additional  tests  are 
carried  out  and  the  safety  factors  are 
more  assured  thtin  they  are  now. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  osten- 
Fitily  has  gone  along  with  these  limita- 
tions. It  has  now  promised  m  two  recent 
ccientific  meetings  in  Kansas  that  it  in- 
tends to  carry  out  the  very  tests  that  we 
have  noted  were  not  carried  out.  It  knows 
that  the  test  facility  is,  at  best  a  con- 
tingent enterprise.  It  must  know,  if  its 
people  can  read  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
English  language,  that  if  burial  of  high- 
level  dangerous  nuclear  waste  proves  im- 
safe,  there  can  be  no  burial.  If  for  ex- 
ample, the  geology  of  the  Kansas  salt 
beds  will  allow  atomic  particles  to  be 
carried  into  water  basins  and  endanger 
the  lives  of  people  a  thousand  miles  south 
r  f  Kansas  for  thousands  of  years  in  the 
future,  the  Kansas  site  is  untenable.  And 
r.ow  it  has  been  determined  that  there 
are  substantial  water  flows  in  adjacent 
salt  mines  at  Lyons — an  indication  of 
great  hazard. 

But  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
spokesmei.  apparently  are  not  very  con- 
cerned about  the  law  or  the  Commis- 
sion's obligations  under  it  or  the  scientific 
test  findings. 

The  AEC  representative,  attending  the 
United  Nations  Atoms  for  Peace  Con- 
ference in  Geneva  told  the  gathering  of 
European  nuclear  scientists  that  our 
Government  plans  to  bury,  and  I  now 
quote  from  the  Reuters  dispatch  from 
Geneva : 

All  highly  radioactive  waste  products  1.000 
feet  deep  In  salt  deposits  under  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

Th3  point  is  that  before  the  Kansas 
fr.cility  has  been  proied  sa.<'e,  before  the 
AEC  can  even  begin  to  know,  much  less 
guarantee,  that  it  has  found  a  safe  place 
to  bury  atomic  wastes,  the  agency  is 
publicly  declaring  its  firm  plans  to  bury 
f-ie  waste  in  Kansas. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  it  be- 
fore and  I  repeat  it  now.  Kansas  and 
Kansas  oflBcials  will  have  something  to 
say  about  these  plans. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
are  no  longer  impressed  with  this  Gov- 
e.-nracnt  agency.  They  may  ultimately 
reject  the  waste  facility  whatever  the 
tests  will  show. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  Reuters  dis- 
patch from  Geneva,  together  with  an 
additicnal  story  written  by  Thomas 
O'Toole,  of  the  Washington  Post,  dealing 
with  the  Atoms  for  Peace  Conference  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

TJ  tTTTtx>  States  Moitnts  Dxitk  to  Extobt 
(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

OxifzTA,  Sept.  8. — The  American  plan  to 
export  uranlutn  enrichment  technology  en- 
visions a  pair  'of  giant  diffusion  plants,  in 
Western  Europe  and  western  Canada,  pro- 
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ducing  enough  uranium  fuel  by  IQM  to  han- 
dle the  needs  of  as  much  as  20  per  cant  of 
the  world's  atomic  power  plants. 

The  plan,  still  in  the  formative  stage,  is  by 
no  means  Inflexible,  but  from  the  way  It's 
being  discussed  by  United  States  experts  at 
the  fourth  Atoms  for  Peac*  conference  hen 
this  week,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  the 
United  States  wUl  push  for  one  plant  to  serve 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  a  second 
plant  to  serve  the  countries  of  the  Pacific 
Basin  such  as  Australia  and  Japan. 

"WeTe  a  long  way  from  selling  any  of  our 
gas  diffusion  technology  to  anybody,"  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  said 
here  today,  "but  were  optimistic  that  discus- 
sions will  be  fruitful  once  they  begin.  The 
trouble  right  now  is  getting  the  negotiations 
under  way." 

Negotiations  are  likely  to  begin  soon  with 
the  six  Euratom  nations:  France,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Belgium,  Luxembourg  and  the 
Netherlands.  Hard  on  Euratom 's  heels  will  be 
Japan,  Australia,  and  Canada  and  Britain. 
Japan  and  Australia  will  likely  be  a  com- 
bine, and  Canada  may  ttim  out  to  be  a  third 
partner  to  the  Japanese-Australian  team. 

Long  opposed  by  Congress  on  security 
grounds,  the  plan  that  the  United  States  will 
push  with  these  10  nations  will  be  straight- 
forward but  tough. 

For  a  royalty,  for  a  share  of  plant  owner- 
ship and  for  a  strong  say  in  making  sura  that 
no  uranltun  and  none  of  its  secrets  get  lost 
In  the  shufBe,  the  United  States  will  open  up 
for  the  first  time  the  methods  it  uses  to  en- 
rich uranium  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Paducah 
Ky.,  aad  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Some  Europeans  are  frankly  skeptical  that 
what  the  United  States  has  to  offer  will  be 
attractive  enough  for  Western  Europe  to  pay 
the  price.  If  only  because  the  VB.  technique 
of  enriching  uranium  (the  gas  diffusion  proc- 
ess)   requires  huge  quantities  of  electricity. 

"At  the  current  cost  of  electricity  in  Eu- 
rope, a  gas  diffusion  plant  of  the  U.S.  type 
l3  Just  not  feasible,"  said  Dr.  Maarten  Bo- 
gaardt  of  the  Netherlands.  "I  think  It  is  not 
realistic  at  all  to  expect  that  Europe  will  em- 
brace gas  diffusion  just  because  the  U.S.  is 
getting  ready  to  open  up  its  technology." 

Bogaardt  claims  that  it  would  cost  Western 
Europe  at  least  tl  billion  to  construct  a  gas 
diffusion  plant  of  the  size  it  will  need,  and  as 
much  as  WO  mllllou  a  year  In  power  costs 
Just  to  run  the  plant. 

"That's  too  much,"  Bogaardt  says.  "It 
would  never  pay  to  own  such  a  plant.  No- 
body in  Western  Europe  could  raise  the 
money  to  even  build  this  plant." 

U.S.  officials  say  that  Bogaardt  is  talking 
from  ignorance,  that  when  he  and  his  West 
European  colleagues  see  the  blueprints  of 
t:ie  American  gas  diffusion  process  they  will 
see  that  it  is  not  as  costly  as  they  think. 

Whatever  It  costs,  the  U.S.  gas  diffusion 
process  is  still  the  best  method  available  to- 
day to  enrich  uranium  so  It  can  be  used  as  a 
fuel  in  power  reactors.  It  is  twice  as  cheap  as 
the  diffusion  process  developed  by  the  French, 
and  it  is  20  years  ahead  of  the  centrifuge 
process  that  the  Dutch,  Qermans  and  British 
have  been  developing  for  the  past  five  years. 

"Centrifuge  is  a  very  attractive  process  be- 
cause It  requires  low  power  consumption," 
one  U.S.  oiBclal  confided,  "but  it  Is  unbeliev- 
ably difficult  to  carry  off  on  a  large  scale.  I 
frankly  think  the  Dutch,  Germans  and  Brit- 
ish will  still  be  working  to  get  the  bugs  out 
of  the  centrifuge  when  the  time  comes  later 
In  this  decade  for  the  countries  of  this  world 
to  have  their  own  supplies  of  enriched  ura- 
nium." 

The  United  States  today  enlches  uranium 
for  almost  all  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan, 
but  the  time  is  coming  when  United  States 
domestic  needs  for  uranium  fuel  will  be 
greater  than  the  total  U.S.  capacity  to  pro- 
duce the  fuel.  While  the  United  States  plans 
to  double  its  capacity  in  the  next  10  years.  It 
can  no  longer  guarantee  ita  foreign  custc»n- 
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ere  that  it  will  be  able  to  supply  all  their 
needs  past  1982. 

The  UJS.  plan  to  share  uranium  enrich- 
ment secrets  began  as  a  plan  to  stop  other 
countries  from  going  Into  the  centrifuge 
business,  because  the  centrifuge  method  of 
making  enriched  uranium  ooiild  be  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  Inspectors  wanting  to  know 
how  that  uranium  is  being  used. 

While  the  United  States  would  still  like  to 
gee  other  nations  stay  out  of  centrifuge.  It 
has  today  embraced  the  sharing  plan  as  a 
way  of  winning  other  oountrtes'  cooperation 
IS  well  as  their  doUars.  The  Japanese  market 
slone  for  enrichment  services  by  1990  might 
be  as  much  as  (200  million  a  year,  and  the 
European  market  more  than  double  that. 

The  tentative  plan  to  win  those  markets 
for  the  United  States  centers  on  putting 
plants  in  low-cost  power  regions  that  would 
be  politically  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  A 
European  plant  might  be  located  in  Norway, 
a  Pacific  plant  in  western  Canada  where 
hydroelectic  costs  are  still  low. 

Wherever  they're  located,  such  plants  could 
be  supplying  a  fifth  of  the  world  market  by 
1984.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  they  could 
be  expanded  to  take  over  one-third  of  the 
world  market  or  as  much  as  tl  bUllon  worth 
of  business  a  year. 

"We  don't  want  to  be  stampeded  on  this," 
one  official  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion said  here  today,  "but  we  can't  afford  to 
drag  our  feet,  either. 


IjNiTED  States  To  Bust  Wastes  in  BCansas 
Salt   DKFOsrrs 

Geneva,  Sept.  8. — The  United  States  plans 
to  bury  all  highly  radioactive  waste  products 
1.000  feet  deep  in  salt  deposits  under  the 
state  of  Kansas,  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
for  Peace  conference  was  told  today. 

An  official  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission said  that  the  radioactive  wastes  that 
would  be  produced  between  now  and  the 
year  2000.  would  fill  up  about  1.200  acres  of 
the  salt  deposits  near  the  town  of  Lyons. 


IP  THAT'S  THE  ACROPOLIS,  HOW 
COME  IT  DON'T  CHIME? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNG.\TE 

or  icssouKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  should  be  doing  more  to  en- 
courage tourism  in  the  United  States, 
perhaps  this  article  outlining  English 
ingenuity  In  this  field  can  be  of  as- 
sistance: 

tr  That's  the  Ackopolis,  How  Com 
It  Do Wt  Chime? 
(By  Alan  Coren) 

"Robert  P.  McCulloch  Imports  great  Eu- 
ropean architecture  for  reassembly  in  new 
American  cities.  It  was  he  who  got  the  idea 
of  buying  London  Bridge  and  bringing  It  to 
the  planned  community  of  Lake  Havasu  City, 
Arizona.  He  admits  now  that  he  thought  he 
was  buying  the  more  plctxiresque  Tower 
Bridge,  but  adds:  *Tbat  bridge  is  going  to 
bring  in  five  million  tourists  a  year'."  News- 
week. 

5th  Mat. 
RoBUtT  p.  McCT71.LOCH, 
McCttlloch  Cokf., 
^-oi  Angeles.  CaUf. 

Hum.  Mr.  MoCulloch:  Thank  you  for 
your  wonderful  brochure  and  miraculous  un- 
repeatable offer.  Yes,  we  here  at  Hogsnout 
Aerospace  Engineering  Model  Township  sure 
would  like  to  increase  our  cultural  status  as 
mentioned  on  page  4.  and  we  are  over  21. 
We  are  a  community  of  forty  thousand  souls, 
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average  family  income  in  exceaa  of  $16,000 
p.a.,  and  as  our  town  was  built  during  the 
night  of  August  10, 1960,  we  don't  have  noth- 
ing of  what  you  might  call  hallowed  antiq- 
uity, always  expiectlng  the  portrait  of  my 
father,  Simeon  Hogsnout  m,  painted  In  1940 
In  genuine  oils,  but  this  is  presently  hanging 
In  our  boardroom  and  in  consequence  not 
available  for  our  community  to  enrich  its 
cultural  life  from.  Also,  it  don't  pull  In 
tourists  all  that  good. 

Some  old  European  stuff  would  be  Just 
great  I  My  wife  and  myself  went  on  this  $2899 
all-lncluslve  world  trip  last  Fall  and  we  saw 
a  hell  of  a  lot  of  stuff  that  would  look  damn 
good  In  the  middle  of  Simeon  Hogsnout  in 
Plaza  downtown,  especially  If  you  have  some- 
thing that  would  fit  in  between  the  Hogsnout 
Motor  Inne  and  the  Simeonburger  Parlour 
and  OrUl.  The  area  avaUable  is  about  20,000 
sq.  ft.,  with  mains  drainage  and  convenient 
all  freeways. 

Naturally,  I  wouldn't  want  to  Interfere 
with  no  expert  authority,  but  one  thing 
Miriam  and  me  did  see  was  at  this  Italian 
pl£u:e,  I  guess  you'd  call  it,  and  they  had  this 
old  tower,  it  was  leaning  over.  We  went  up  the 
tup  and  dropped  stuff  off  like  the  guide  said, 
on  account  of  they  invented  gravity  up  there. 
This  strikes  me  like  a  very  appropriate  cul- 
tural thing  to  have  In  the  middle  of  the 
fastest-growing  little  aerospace  Industry 
township  in  the  world! 

I  know  a  tower  like  that  would  cost  approx. 
$100,000  new,  construction  industry  rates 
being  crazy  right  now,  but  this  one  is  ex- 
tremely secondhand  and,  like  I  say.  In  a  very 
advanced  state  of  lean  and  God  knows  about 
dry  rot  et  cetera,  and  I  reckon  I  would  be 
doing  them  a  favour  taking  It  off  their  hands 
cheap. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  esteemed 
comments. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Simeon  HoGSNOtrr, 
President,  Hogsnout  Aerospace,  Inc. 

May   18th. 
Simeon  Hogsnottt  IV, 
Hogsnout  Aerospace  Inc. 

EOiAB  Mb.  Hoosnotjt:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  5.  I  apologize  for  the  delay  In 
replying,  but  we  have  been  going  through  our 
files  of  old  leaning  things  In  an  effort  to  lo- 
cate the  cultural  gem  of  your  choice.  There 
is  a  lot  of  stuff  like  you  describe  In  Europe, 
but  I  think  what  you  have  in  mind  Is  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  and  a  very  wise  choice 
If  I  might  say  so,  except  it  will  set  you  back 
a  good  five  million,  if  I'm  any  judge,  plus 
postage  and  packing.  I  havent  seen  the  treas- 
ure in  question  personally,  but  I  guarantee 
that  setting  it  up  in  Simeon  Hogsnout  HI 
Plaza  will  not  only  enrich  your  township  but 
also  pull  In  the  hicks,  e^>eclally  if  you  can 
get  it  to  lean  across  the  Hogsnout  Motor  Inne 
swimming-pool,  so's  they  can  maybe  dive 
off  it  at  ten  bucks  a  throw,  which  has  a  thick 
edge  over  Pisa  on  account  of  the  cobbles 
underneath. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  enclose  a  brick 
of  the  Leaning  Tower,  collected  by  my  Buro- 
p>ean  sales  manager.  In  the  hcqje  It  will  give 
you  some  impression  of  the  quality.  A  deposit 
of  $50,000  secures. 
Yours, 

Robert  P.  McCtriiocH. 


24th  Sxftember. 
ROBXKT  P.  MoCuixocH, 
McCulloch   CorporaV.oi, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Deab  Ma.  McCulloch:  Very  many  thanks 
for  your  communication  of  the  3rd  ultimo, 
also  the  five  truckloads  of  Leaning  Tower  of 
Pisa  at  $5,000,000,  plus  tan  per  cent  discount 
for  cash.  However,  there's  one  or  two  things 
I'd  like  to  enquire  about.  If  youll  excuse 
me. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  leading  authority 
on  Europe  culture,  but  we  have  now  un- 
packed the  item  and  put  it  up,  and  it  don't 
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seem  to  be  exactly  the  way  I  remember  It. 
I  could  be  wrong,  but  I  don't  want  people 
should  turn  up  in  our  community  and  start 
being  stuplclous  about  our  cultural  gem.,  also 
not  shelling  out  the  ten  bucks  to  go  t^)  It. 
Which,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  can't,  right 
now,  on  account  of  we  got  It  up  all  right  but 
when  we  tried  to  gat  It  to  lean  a  Uttle,  It 
kind  of  broke.  And  when  it  broke,  the  top  fell 
off,  and  when  we  took  a  close  look  at  it,  this 
top  turned  out  to  be  a  cement  guy  with  one 
arm  and  one  eye  and  a  triangular  bat.  Miriam 
says  she  don't  remiMnber  no  guy  on  the  top. 
Yours  truly, 

SUCXOM    HOGSNOtn'. 

OCTOBEK    3. 

CLMSON    HocsN'orT  IV. 

Hogsnout  Aerospace  Inc. 

Dear  Mr.  Hogsnout:  Like  I  told  you  origi- 
nally, I  have  not  Inspected  this  Leaning 
Tower  personally,  but  I  was  always  under 
the  Impression  that  It  bad  a  guy  on  the  top, 
plus  four  lions  underneath  whidi  you  wUl 
notice  I  threw  in  free,  gratis  and  for  nothing 
As  these  lions  alone  would  normally  run 
out  at  a  minimum  of  ten  grand  apiece,  I  do 
not  understand  all  the  beefing  on  your  part. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  cement  guy  Is  Sir 
Isaac  Garibaldi,  who  Invented  gravity,  like 
you  say.  It  may  be  that  when  you  and  your 
lady  wife  was  up  the  tower  on  your  original 
trip,  you  was  standing  underneath  the  statue 
and  didn't  notice  it.  No  doubt  when  you 
finally  get  the  thing  in  one  piece  and  leaning 
like  it's  supposed  to,  you  will  recognze  it. 
It's  no  good  looking  at  a  cultural  treastire 
like  this  in  bits,  unless  it's  the  Eiffel  Coli- 
seum, or  something,  which  is  way  outside 
your  price  range,  anyhow. 
Yours, 

Robert  P.  McCxtlloch. 

October  3. 
Robert  P.  McCdxxoch, 
McCulloch  Corp., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  McCoixoch:  Never  mind  the 
cracks  about  my  price  range,  I  already  had 
had  to  pay  out  another  fifty  thousand  bills 
to  Impair  this  thing  which  Is  beginning  to 
cause  adverse  comment  In  our  community, 
particularly  from  Jack  Hanunell,  our  fore- 
most used  car  dealer  and  a  person  of  soma 
standing,  who  has  been  to  Europe  In  both 
wars  and  reckons  that  what  I  have  bought 
is  the  British  Great  Fire  Monument,  only 
the  big  brass  ball  i^  ra.SEsi 'xg  from  the  top, 
rendering  It  worthless  in  Jack's  opinion,  and 
mine,  too,  if  you  want  to  know.  What  we 
appear  to  have  is  the  cheap  part  of  a  Lean- 
ing Great  Fire  Moniunent,  and  there  alnt 
nobody  going  to  pmy  good  money  to  sea 
that,  especially  as  the  only  way  we  can  get  It 
to  lean  and  stay  up  is  by  propping  It  against 
the  Hogsnout  Motor  Inne,  which  has  now 
been  condemned  as  tinfit  for  human  habita- 
tion on  account  of  it's  got  this  giant  thing 
leaning  on  it. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  a  sore 
loser.  If  you  will  agree  to  remove  this  Item 
and  replace  It  with  something  slmUar  in  a 
nice  lightweight  plastic,  I  am  prepared  to 
consider  the  matter  closed. 
Yours  truly, 

Simeon  Hogsnout  IV. 


LUXEMBOURG'S  FOREIGN  MINIS- 
TER CALLS  FOR  INTENSIFIED 
US-EUROPEAN  TALKS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
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Rccou.  I  include  the  following  remarks 
to  tbe  UjS.  delegation  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  Council  by  Luxem- 
bourg's Foreign  Minister,  Gaston  Thorn. 
His  Excdlency,  in  greeting  the  delegation 
at  a  luncheon  In  Luxembourg,  called  for 
intenslfled  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  leaders  of  the  European 
nations  to  prevent  hasty,  imllateral  deci- 
sions which  might  jeopardize  the  inter- 
ests and  beliefs  of  not  only  the  nations 
involved,  but  of  the  free  world. 

The  Foreign  Minister's  statement  reads 
as  follows: 

Statkment  of  Fokkicn  MnnsTXB  Thokm 

Excellencies.  Ladles  and  QenUemen.  It  is 
one  of  the  minor  occupational  hazards  of 
being  a  mlnlMer,  that  every  now  and  then  you 
have  to  tell  yet  another  distinguished  gather- 
ing how  particiilarly  glad  you  are  to  be  with 
them  and  to  be  able  to  share  with  them  a 
few  thoughts,  usvially  carefully  homogenized 
and  Immunized  so  as  not  to  upset  the  diges- 
tive processes  too  much.  But  when  I  tell  you 
today  bow  much  we  have  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  having  you  as  our  guests  In  Luxem- 
bourg, I  want  you  to  know  that  I  mean  It. 

The  first  reason  Is  that  although  there  are 
many  liincbes,  there  are  relatively  few  where 
the  austerity  of  professionalism  Is  enlight- 
ened of  the  presence  of  those  who  bring  a 
sound  of  colour,  and  encharment  and  gentle- 
ness to  our  lives.  I  thank  you.  ladles  for  being 
here. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  when  I  had  the 
privilege  to  address  the  Miami  University 
convocation.  I  apparently  shocked  some  peo- 
ple when  I  contrasted  the  wealth  and  diver- 
sity of  the  exchanges  and  links  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  In  the  cultural,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  fields  with  their  near 
nonexistence  on  the  political  level,  and  I  par- 
ticularly deplored  the  absence  of  any  mean- 
ingful and  continuous  dialogue  between  the 
political  decision — and,  more  Important  even, 
opinion  makers  In  Europe  and  In  North 
America.  We  may  yet  cure  our  problems, 
dispel  the  misunderstandings,  right  the 
wrongs.  I  ttiU  believe  there  is  no  unmanaf/e- 
aMe  criaU  yet  In  the  relatioiis  between  oxa 
two  continents.  But  I  cannot  help  but  dream 
of  the  better  uses  to  which  so  much  energy 
and  Ingenuity  could  have  been  put,  had  we 
been  able  through  better  knowledge  and 
undwstanrttng  to  prevent  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  from  rising  or  at  least  to 
defuse  them  before  they  become  potentially 
explosive  Issues. 

After  all  nothing  dramatic  or  even  un- 
predictable has  happened  over  the  last  25 
years.  Eiuope  is  sUU  very  Important  for 
America's  security  and  even  more  for  her 
forum  of  civUlKatlon.  Europe  still  needs  the 
America  commitment,  physically  vouched  for 
by  a  credible  military  presence  to  help  en- 
siire  our  own  safety  vls-a-vls  the  ever  en- 
crea&ing  Soviet  military  capabilities.  As  the 
world  biggest  trading  partners  we  share  a 
common  interest  in  harmonized,  stable  and 
free  commercial  and  industrial  exchanges. 
More  admittedly  in  the  economic  than  in  the 
political  and  defence  fields  Europe  has  been 
shaping  up  to  play  its  role  of  equal  partner. 
And  I  would  like  to  stress  again  that  de- 
velopments in  this  sphere  ever  since  the  war 
have  constantly  reflected  the  ofBclal  IS  pol- 
icy, that  what  has  been  achieved,  including 
the  enlargement  of  the  Communities,  has 
bad  the  encouragement  and  backing  of  your 
Oovemment.  And  so  the  flow  of  investments 
across  the  Atlantic  Is  huge  and  profitable, 
cultural  exchanges  and  tourism  are  varied 
and  gmflitras  traditional  diplomatic  linka 
are  esc«Uent  and  amicable.  And  yet.  recent- 
ly a  tendency  seems  to  grow  to  become  im- 
patient with  one  another  and  irritable.  Uni- 
lateral action  Is  threatened  and  even  now 
sometimes  taken  as  If  in  despair  over  the 
poaalbUity  of  ooneerted  and  common  action 
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growing  out  of  our  shared  interests  and  be- 
liefs. NATO,  the  Global  Tariff  Agreement  of 
1937.  and  now  the  Berlin  Agreement,  hope- 
fully soon  to  be  completed,  show  what  we 
can  achieve  when  we  work  together  and  in 
harmony.  Wider  negotiations  are  in  store. 
We  are  together  preparing  for  meaningful 
negotiations  on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction,  on  the  wider  issues  of  European 
security  that  will  make  detente  a  safe  and 
stable  reality  not  Just  a  dangerous  sell  out. 
Now  that  enlargement  is  well  under  way.  the 
Communities  will  be  able  to  gear  up  to  a 
general  review  of  their  relations  with  the 
rest  of  world,  foremost  with  America.  Would 
it  not  be  folly  to  put  it  all  in  Jeopardy  be- 
cause we  also  experience  a  number  of  no 
doubt  delicate  and  complex,  but  by  no 
means  unmanageable  problems  such  as  one 
ovtght  to  expect  to  arise  in  the  highly  so- 
phisticated relationship  between  the  world's 
biggest  trading  partners  with  all  the  po- 
litical connotations  such  as  a  relationship 
implies?  Would  it  not  be  a  tragedy  if.  so 
close  to  our  mutually  agreed  goal  of  equal 
partnership,  hasty  unilateral  decisions  and 
action  were  to  ruin  the  basis  of  generous 
confidence  and  patience  on  which  so  much 
has  already  been  built. 

This  confidence,  this  patience  can  only  be 
nurtured  by  constant  communication  at  all 
levels — including  the  political.  And  that  is. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  why  I  so  much  wel- 
come your  presence  here  today.  That  Is  also 
why  I  hope  your  visit  is  not  Just  a  late  sum- 
mer spree  of  political  tourism,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  intensified  meetings  and 
get  togethers  of  political  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlsmtlc,  so  that  there  may  be 
sympathy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
where  it  matters  most:  where  policies  are 
conceived,  options  defined,  decisions  pre- 
pared and  taken. 

I  feel  confident  that  we  will  be  able  yet  to 
find  common  solutions  to  our  common  prob- 
lems, and  to  this  hope,  to  this  faith  I  raise 
my  glass. 


September  13,  1971 


BOTH  WORKERS,  MANAGEMENT 
EMBARK  ON  NEW  POSTAL  ERA 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP  mrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revolu- 
tionary Postal  Reform  Act  of  1970,  which 
came  into  full  operation  July  1,  already 
has  resulted  in  major  changes  affecting 
both  management  and  labor. 

There  has  been  considerable  attention 
given  to  the  changes  in  management  and 
procedures.  But  what  of  changes  to  date 
affecting  postal  workers? 

For  more  than  50  years  the  develop- 
ment of  craft  organization  in  the  postal 
service  created  a  pattern  involving  a 
dozen  or  more  separate  unions  looking 
after  the  specialized  concerns  of  their 
members. 

That  era  now  rapidly  is  ending. 

On  July  1,  1971.  for  example — the  very 
same  day  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
supplanted  the  Post  OfBce  Department  as 
a.  quasi-corporate  institution — five  of  the 
major  postal  unions  formally  merged  into 
a  single  new  organization  called  the 
American  Postal  Workers  Union  with  a 
new  charter  from  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  APWU,  as  it  is  usually  Identified, 
brought  together  more  than  300,000 
members — the  largest  postal  union  in  the 
world. 
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This,  of  course,  did  not  happen  over- 
night. The  giant  merger  represented 
months  and  even  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  farsighted  union  leaders  in  per- 
suading their  respective  members  to  bury 
old  jealousies  and  deep-seated  rivalries 
for  the  common  good. 

How  well  they  succeeded  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  results  of  a  rfeferendum  elec- 
tion earlier  this  year  within  the  five 
unions  which  ratified  not  only  the  am- 
cept  of  merger  but  also  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  the  new  organization 
drafted  earlier  by  individual  merger  com- 
mittees. 

Nearly  96  percent  of  those  voting 
favored  the  merger.  The  total  vote  was 
152,460  to  6.453.  The  near-unanimity  of 
the  rank  and  file  was  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  even  the  most  <«)timistic  observers, 
nvs  UNIONS  jouns) 

The  American  Postal  Workers  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  is  composed  of  the  member- 
ships of  these  former  imlons : 

The  United  Federation  erf  Postal 
Clerks,  the  largest  of  the  groups  involved, 
which  held  national  exclusive  represen- 
tation rights  in  the  clerk  craft. 

The  National  Postal  Union,  created  in 
1958  by  dissident  elements  of  the  \JFPC 
in  a  breakaway  action. 

The  National  Association  of  Post  Of- 
fice &  Gener^  Service  Maintenance  Em- 
ployees. 

Thfe^Wational  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Motor.  Vehicle  Employees. 

The  National  Association  of  Special 
Delivery  Messengers. 

All  but  the  National  Postal  Union  were 
aCaiiates  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  new  general  president  of  the 
APWU  is  Francis  S.  FUbey,  formerly 
president  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks.  Second  in  command  is 
General  Executive  Vice  President  David 
Silvergleid,  formerly  president  of  the 
National  Postal  Union. 

The  former  presidents  of  the  other 
three  unions  continue  to  serve  as  presi- 
dents of  their  respective  craft  divisions 
within  the  new  imlon. 

They  are  Monroe  C.  Crable  of  the  Post 
Office  and  General  Service  Maintenance 
Employes;  Chester  W.  Parrish  of  the 
Post  Office  Motor  Vehicle  Employees;  and 
Michael  J.  Cullen  of  the  Special  Delivery 
Messengers. 

HEADS   CLERK  CRArT  UNrr 

In  addition,  the  new  National  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  APWU  selected  Philip 
E.  Dooley  as  president  of  the  clerk  craft 
division. 

Of  special  interest  to  us  on  Capitol  HiU 
is  the  leadership  of  the  APWU  Legisla- 
tive Department  by  Patrick  J.  Nilan  who 
held  the  same  position  in  the  United  Fed- 
eration of  Postal  Clerks.  Edward  L.  Bow- 
ley,  legislative  director  of  the  former  Na- 
tional Postal  Union,  has  Joined  the 
APWU  legislative  staff  as  legislative  aide. 

The  new  union  is  headquartered  in  the 
five-story  structure  at  817  14th  St.  NW.. 
here  In  Washington,  which  formerly 
housed  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks. 

The  emergence  of  the  APWU  simul- 
taneously with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
would  in  itself  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
significance  in  terms  of  labor-manage- 
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ment  relations  In  the  postal  service.  But 
the  story  does  not  end  there. 

Formal  negotiations  looking  toward  an 
additional  major  merger  have  now 
started  between  the  American  Postal 
Workers  Union  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  AFL-CIO, 
headed  by  President  James  L.  Rade- 
macher. 

FURTHER   MERGER  SOUGHT 

Merger  committees,  including  both  top 
officers  and  rank-and-file  members  from 
each  organization,  already  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  search  for  acceptable 
merger  conditions.  Both  unions  report 
progress  is  satisfactory. 

Should  the  APWU  and  the  NALC  find 
common  ground,  most  of  the  600,000  em- 
ployees of  the  postal  service  ultimately 
will  be  joined  together  in  one  big  union. 
They  already  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  work  together. 

Last  September  four  of  the  five  unions 
now  merged  into  the  APWU,  plus  the 
Letter  Carriers  Union,  the  unaffiliated 
Rural  Letter  Carriers  Union,  and  the 
Mail  Handlers'  Division  of  Laborers  In- 
ternational formed  the  Council  of  Amer- 
ican Postal  Employees — CAPE.  This  is  as 
an  ad  hoc  body  to  conduct  the  first  con- 
tract negotiations  with  the  Post  Office 
Department,  which  resulted  in  the  exist- 
ing contract  signed  on  July  20,  last. 

CAPE  continues  to  function  as  an  um- 
brella organization  for  these  unions  in 
their  continuing  negotiations  with  the 
postal  service  on  items  not  resolved  in 
the  original  contract. 

Both  workers  and  management — in- 
deed and  also  the  Congress  and  the 
general  public — are  watching  closely  the 
progress  of  postal  reform.  Changes  are 
both  necessary  and  inevitable  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


RADIO  LIBERTY  AGAIN  SHOWS 
THAT  IT  MUST  BE  SAVED 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  24.  1971,  I  joined  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rkh))  in  sponsoring  of  H.R.  9330,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  an  Ameri- 
can Council  for  Private  International 
Communications,  Inc.,  as  a  funding  and 
management  mechanism  to  guarantee 
the  future  of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe.  I  believe  that  the  unique 
value  of  Radio  Liberty  was  highlighted 
again  this  weekend  by  the  key  role  it 
played  in  reporting  the  death  of  former 
Soviet  Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev  to 
the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Failure  of  Soviet  news  media  to  report 
the  death  of  Niklta  Khrushchev  until 
many  hours  after  it  took  place  gives  us  a 
timely  reminder  of  the  way  in  which 
Soviet  citizens  are  systematically  de- 
prived of  information.  It  also  reminds  us 
of  the  Important  role  of  Radio  Liberty 
In  keeping  Soviet  listeners  abreast  of 
their  country's  Internal  developments. 
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I  received  today  the  following  report 
on  Radio  Liberty  coverage.  I  believe  it 
offers  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  sta- 
tion's effectiveness. 

From  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the 
first  unofficial  word  reached  the  West 
that  Khrushchev  was  dead,  until  Monday 
morning,  when  the  Soviet  press  carried 
a  brief  item,  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  heard  nothing  from  their  own 
media  about  the  passing  of  a  man  who 
had  run  their  country  for  a  decade,  and 
who  had  stood  out  as  one  of  the  most 
colorful  and  infiuential  men  of  his  time. 

Listeners  to  Radio  Liberty  were,  how- 
ever, fully  informed.  A  news  fiash  was 
carried  in  the  Russian  program  on  Satur- 
day at  4:37  pjn.  Moscow  time,  followed 
by  fuller  news  items  about  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  word  of  the  Monday 
funeral,  and  reactions  of  world  leaders. 
Varying  treatment  of  the  event  by  media 
m  other  Communist  countries  was  re- 
ported. Broadcasts  in  Radio  Liberty's  17 
other  languages  followed  suit. 

I  believe  the  most  politically  significant 
part  of  Radio  Liberty  coverage  is  the  fact 
that  the  station  has  begim  to  rebroad- 
cast — in  daily  half-hour  installments — 
the  full  text  of  Khrushchev's  famous 
"Secret  Speech"  of  1956  in  which  he  tore 
Stalin  from  his  pedestal:  this  is  particu- 
larly timely  now  the  forces  of  re-Stalin - 
ization  are  at  work  in  the  UJS.S.R. 

Soviet  citizens,  to  whom  Khrushchev 
has  become  a  virtual  "nonperson"  during 
the  past  7  years,  will  be  able  to  hear 
recorded  excerpts — in  the  late  Premier's 
own  force — of  hl.s  speeches  and  press  con- 
ferences, thanks  to  Radio  Liberty  broad- 
casts. 

Since  the  Soviet  authorities  constantly 
tttempt.  with  varying  succeso,  to  jam 
Radio  Liberty's  broadcasts,  the  station 
will  continue  to  devote  considerable  time 
to  programs  about  Khrushchev,  repeat- 
ing them  as  required,  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  editorial  desk's  broadcasting 
in  the  country's  minority  languages  are, 
in  addition,  carrying  special  programs 
devoted  to  Khruishchev's  activities  in 
policies  toward  their  own  areas — the 
Ukraine,  where  he  was  boss  in  his  early 
career,  the  Turkic  areas  of  Soviet  Central 
Asia — scene  of  Khrushchev's  famous 
"Virgin  Lands  Campaign" — and  in  the 
Caucasian  republics. 

It  is  clear  that,  by  filling  in  such  de- 
liberate gaps  in  the  Soviet  citizen's 
knowledge  of  his  past  and  present.  Radio 
Liberty  is  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  country's  healthy  evolu- 
tion and  its  emergence  as  a  responsible, 
peaceable  neighbor  in  the  world  com- 
munity. 


SPEAKER  ALBERTS  KENTUCKY 
ANCESTRY 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday^  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Green  River  Republican  of  Morgantown. 
Butler  County,  Ky.,  published  in  its  issue 
of  August  12,  1971,  a  letter  from  Maurice 
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H.  Thatcher  telling  something  of  the 
Kaitucky  ancestry  of  yourself  in  which 
your  Kentuclqr  ancestry  is  depicted. 

The  letter  sets  forth  the  fact  that  jrou 
have  a  Kentucky  ancestry  because  your 
great,  great,  great  grandfather  was  Jacob 
Albert,  son  of  Simon  Albert,  whose  de- 
scendants went  from  Butler  County  to 
Illinois  and  thence  to  Oklahoma. 

As  I  understand,  the  Albert  family 
went  from  western  Pennsylvania  to  Ken- 
tucky. In  Pennsylvania,  the  Alberts  were 
a  part  of  the  so-called  Dutch  settlers — 
in  fact  German. 

Former  Congressman  Maurice  Hudson 
Thatcher,  of  the  Louisville  district,  was 
reared  in  Butler  County,  though  after- 
wards he  went  to  Louisville  and  practiced 
law  there,  excluding  his  tenure  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  where  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and 
Civil  Governor — 1910-13;  until  he  came 
to  Congress  in  1923,  from  the  Louisville 
district,  to  serve  five  terms.  He  reached 
his  101st  milestone  on  August  15,  1971, 
and  is  now  the  oldest  surviving  member 
of  Congress.  He  is  now  domiciled  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  is  yet  active 
in  various  public  welfare  activities.  He 
has  always  been  very  loyal  to  Butler 
County  and  its  people  and  is  grateful  for 
every  opportunity  to  serve  them  smd  to 
broaden  its  historic  background. 

Butler  Coimty  is  in  my  district,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  its  people  as  my  con- 
stituents. It  has  a  fine  and  patriotic  his- 
tory. 

The  indicated  letter.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
both  interesting  and  informative.  I  am 
including  it  as  a  part  of  these  remarks : 
Congressman  Carl   Albert's  Familt   Orici- 
NALLT  Came  From  Butler 

My  Dear  Mr.  Editor:  Your  readers  may  be 
Interested  to  leam  that  Congressman  Carl 
Bert  Albert  of  Oklahoma  was  elected  last 
January  as  speaker  of  the  present  92d  Con- 
gress of  the  UjS.,  and  whose  great,  great, 
great  grandfather  was  Jacob  Albert,  son  of 
Simon  Albert,  whose  descendants  went  from 
Butler  County  to  Illinois  and  ultimately  to 
Oklahoma  where  the  Albert  family  has  since 
resided. 

Speaker  Albert,  In  a  recent  conversation 
>vith  me,  advised  me  that  the  triple  great 
grandparent  was  a  native  of  the  section  of 
Butler  County  when  it  was  a  part  of  Logan 
County,  and  that  when  Butler  County  was 
formed  and  detached  from  Logan  County, 
he  continued  to  reside  In  the  Butler  County 
area. 

The  Speaker  is  gratelul  for  his  genealogi- 
cal relationship  to  Butler  County,  and  I  am 
s\ire  that  In  turn  Butler  County  Is  grateful 
(or  this  link  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Speaker  has  been  very  successful  In 
his  public  career  and  through  his  energy. 
pleasing  personality  and  all-around  abUity 
has  achieved  election  to  the  highest  honor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  Is  dis- 
charging his  duties  as  such  with  distinction. 

He  represents  the  Third  OongreasionaLl  Dls- 
triot  of  Oklahoma  and  his  home  is  McAlester. 
ar.d  the  Congressional  Directory  of  the  92nd 
Congress  carries  this  brief  sketch  of  his  biog- 
raphy, which  Is  now  given. 

Third  Distrlcc Counties:  Atoka.  Bryan, 

Carter.  Choctaw,  Coal.  Cotton,  Oarrtn,  Has- 
kell, Hughes.  Jefferson.  Johnston,  Latimer. 
Le  Flore.  Love.  McCurtaln.  Marshall,  Murray, 
Pittsburg.  Pontotoc.  Pushmataha.  Seminole. 
Stephens  (22  counties).  Population  (1960) 
396.161:    (1970).  393.233. 

Carl  Bert  Albert,  Democrat,  of  McAleeter. 
Okla.:   born  in  McAleeter  on  May   10,  1808; 
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oldest  of  &▼«  chlldnn  of  Brneet  Homer  and 
Leona  Ann  (Soott)  Abert:  Unlvenity  of 
OklahfHna.  B.  A.,  B.Cli.;  Oktehoma  City  Unl- 
▼eralty.  B.  A..  B.CX.;  Oklahoma  City  Uni- 
versity. LL.O.  (honorary)  board  of  trustees. 
Southern  Methodist  UnlverBlty;  Oklahoma 
Hall  of  Fame;  World  War  II  aervlce;  lawyer; 
married  Mary  Harmon  of  Columbia,  S.C., 
daughter  of  DaTld  Henry  and  Mary  Isabelle 
(Strange)  Harmon;  t^ro  children.  Marv 
Vtancee  and  David  Kmeat;  elected  to  80th 
and  succeeding  Oongreasee;  Democratic 
Whip.  84th.  86th,  86th,  and  flntt  session  87th 
Congressee:  Majority  Leader,  second  session 
87th.  88th,  89th.  90th  and  9l8t  Congresses; 
elected  Speaker,  92nd  Congress,  1st  Session. 

If  this  letter  Is  reproduced  In  your  col- 
umn. I  would  be  grateful  to  receive  an  extra 
copy  of  the  Qreen  River  Republican  to  be 
given  to  Speaker  Albert,  and  it  most  likely 
will  be  published  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

Butler  County  has  contributed  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner  to  the  settlement  of  Okla- 
homa. Congressman  and  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa was  John  William  Harreld.  also  Ever- 
ett B.  Howard.  Congressman  of  the  Tulsa 
District.  It  came  to  pass  that  Harreld,  How- 
ard, the  writer  and  John  W.  Moore  (of  the 
Morgantown  district)  finally  met  under  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  of  the  U5.  in  their  re- 
spective capacities,  and  all  were  young  men 
together  in  Morgantown.  My  own  district,  of 
course,  was  Louisville  and  Jefferson  Countv 

With  best  wishes.  I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

M.  H.  Thatchtb. 


SALUTE  TO  PATRICK  J.  MANGAN,  JR. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
Congress  was  in  recess,  August  10  was 
a  red  letter  day  for  the  Plre  Research 
and  Safety  Act  as  the  President  signed 
the  1972  appropriation  bill  providing 
$300,000  for  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Plre  Commission.  On  May  25,  1971, 
the  President  had  previously  signed  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  which  included  $50,000  to 
get  things  off  the  ground  In  the  area  of 
Are  research  and  safety.  A  lease  has  al- 
ready been  signed  for  1.500  square  feet 
of  ofBce  space  located  within  two  blocks 
of  the  Firefighters  International  ofHce 
here  In  Washington. 

This  Commission  will  become  a  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  fight  to  publicize  the 
problans  In  the  struggle  against  fire. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  Is  Just  one  of 
several  major  publications  that  have 
been  lately  focusing  public  attention  on 
the  plight  of  the  Nation's  firefighters  who 
must  not  only  fight  fires  but  rocks  and 
sticks  and  verbal  abuse.  At  the  end  of 
my  remarks  I  shall  include  the  article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  cities  are  also  for- 
tunate to  have  outstanding  leaders 
among  their  firefighters  who  do  much  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  in  the 
community  of  the  hazards  of  firefight- 
ing.  One  such  man  is  Pat  Mangan  of 
Buffalo. 

Pat  has  been  a  Buffalo  firefighter  for 
19  years  and  is  presently  president  of 
the  Buffalo  Professional  Plreflghters  As- 
sociation. Inc.  He  is  also  president  of 
local  No.  282.  International  Association 
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of  Plreflghters,  AFL-CTO.  Pat  also  finds 
time  to  serve  on  the  executive  board  of 
both  the  Buffalo  Port  Council  and  the 
maritime  trades  department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  In  addition,  he  is  the  International 
representative  for  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Firefighters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Buffalo  Just  dedicated  a 
new  $800,000  Erie  County  Plre  Training 
Center.  I  am  sure  my  good  friend  Pat 
Mangtm  Is  very  pleased  that  technology 
now  exists  for,  or  is  nearly  available,  that 
can  materially  Improve  the  eflaclency  of 
fire  suppression  and  prevention  forces  In 
Erie  County. 

Pat  has  always  been  one  to  be  con- 
cerned about  his  men  and  his  commu- 
nity. In  addition  to  his  flreflghtlng.  he 
has  foimd  time  to  be  active  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

American  Arbitration  Association. 

Christian  Plreflphters  Guild  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Western  New  York  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Research  Association. 

Capitol  HlU  Club. 

Knights  of  Columbus.  3d  decree. 

Rutgers  Labor  Alumni  Association. 

Member  Honorable  Order  of  Kentucky 
Colonels. 

St.  Joseph  Labor  Guild. 

New  York  State  Supreme  Court  Uni- 
formed OCBcers  Association. 

HonomT  Attorney  General,  State  of 
Louisiana 

Appointed  to  Erie  County,  N.Y..  Ses- 
QUioentennial  Committee.  1971. 

AMVETS— Post  No.  68. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Indeed  fortunate 
to  have  Pat  Manpan  in  Buffalo  At  this 
point  I  include  the  article  from  the  June 
6,  1971,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

SMOLoraiNC  Disptrr*:  Pms  Pichtkrs'  Mn.i- 
TANCT  Obows  as  Thst  Protmt  Incmased 
Hakassmznt — Pai^k  Alakms.  Rock  Throw- 
ing Irk  PmiTMEN;  Thet  Boost  Pay  De- 
mands;   SoMK  Striks — "Thxri's   NO  Time 

FOR  PlNOCHLr" 

(By   Elliott   Carlson) 

Baltimore.— Sweaty  and  tired,  fireman 
Ronald  EjXer  hoists  himself  Into  the  big  rig 
as  it  pulls  away  from  the  still-smoldering 
house.  It  wss  a  routine  blaze,  easily  put  out. 
But  for  Mr.  Baker  and  the  men  of  Engine  Co. 
58  there  were  other  perils.  On  their  way  Into 
the  old  darkened  alum  building  some  men 
narrowly  escaped  injury  when  they  stumbled 
in  a  thinly  covered  hole  in  the  floor.  Nearby 
a  band  of  youths,  vratched  by  police,  stood 
snickering. 

"We've  become  a  form  of  recreation  for 
these  people."  growls  Mr.  Baker,  a  22-year-oId 
rookie  fireman.  Like  many  veterans  here,  he 
believes  such  fires  often  are  deliberately  set 
in  ab^  vdoned  booby-trapped  houses  Just  to 
harass  white  fire  fighters  These  firemen  com- 
plain that  stonings,  verbal  abuse,  nuisance 
fires  and  false  alarms  have  become  nearly 
commonplace  in  many  predominantly  black 
slum  areas. 

-\s  a  result,  the  city's  firemen  are  becom- 
ing mUltant  and  demar.dlr.g  greater  rewards 
for  the  mounting  hazards  they  say  go  with 
the  job.  Last  month  the  Baltimore  local  of 
the  International  Association  of  Plre  Fighters 
(LAPP)  broke  off  wage  talks  with  city  bar- 
gainers, who  were  offering  firemen  a  a^^ 
annual  pay  increase.  Deriding  the  offer  as 
paltry,  the  LAPP  local  put  pickets  around 
city  hall  and  warned  of  tougher  measures 
unless  the  city  sweetens  its  terms  by  next 
Wednesday,  when  the  current  contract  ex- 
pires. Today  the  union  plans  to  surround  city 
hall  with  more  than  500  pickets. 
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Fireman  Baker  grumbles:  "What  theyYe 
paying  us  simply  isnt  enough  for  what  we 
have  to  put  up  with." 

puiTiNo  pressurx  ON  cims 
Firemen  in  many  other  cities  feel  much  the 
same  way.  And  increasingly  they  are  showing 
their  discontent.  New  York  firemen,  recently 
showered  with  rocits  and  bottles  from  ghetto 
dwellers,  have  threatened  to  cut  off  service  to 
certain  neighborhoods  unless  they  have  police 
protection.  Responding  to  such  complaints. 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  James 
Eastland  of  Mississippi  has  proposed  making 
it  a  federal  crime  to  assault  a  policeman  or 
a  fireman.  But  mostly  lire  fighters,  like  teach- 
ers and  many  other  public  employes,  are  de- 
manding that  city  governments  bargain  with 
them — and  grant  generous  pay  raises. 

Firemen  increasingly  are  turning  for  help 
to  the  53-year-old  lAPP,  for  years  little  more 
than  a  social  club  for  aging  captains  and 
small -town  firemen.  But  with  members  In  a 
rebellious  mood,  the  union  In  1968  began 
switching  more  power  to  blg-clty  locals,  re- 
moved the  "no-strlke"  clause  from  its  con- 
stitution and  voted  out  some  older  vice  presi- 
dents. It  also  elected  a  new  president.  W. 
Howard  ("Howie")  McClennan.  a  veteran  Bos- 
ton hoseman  and  a  naan  who  now.  even  at 
63.  projects  a  militancy  that  appeals  to  young 
rank-and-filers. 

Aided  by  laws  in  31  sUtes  that  extend  fire- 
men  some  form  of  bargaining  power,  the 
lAPP  is  organizing  more  and  more  fire  de- 
partments. The  union's  U.S.  membership  has 
risen  to  138.000  from  115.000  three  years  ago. 
As  a  result,  it  now  represents  an  unusually 
high  75'>,  of  its  potential  Jurisdiction  and 
ranks  sixth  in  size  among  public-employe 
unions. 

THE    PROPZRTT    OF    THK    STRIKE 

The  lAFF's  militancy  is  raising  vexing 
questions.  Among  them:  Are  such  unions  ac- 
quiring too  much  leverage  over  financially 
strapped  city  governments?  And,  more  impor- 
tant, is  the  strike  a  proper  weapon  for  fire- 
men? Nearly  all  states  forbid  such  tactics  by 
law.  but  since  1968  firemen  have  staged  at 
least  16  Illegal  strikes,  the  longest  a  14-day 
walkout  last  year  in  Sacramento. 

New  crises  loom  now.  Plre  fighters  in  Flint. 
Mich.,  have  authorized  a  strike,  and  union 
men  say  there's  no  telling  how  long  the  men 
cai  be  held  in  ch«ck.  This  year  there  have 
been  a  wildcat  "sick-in"  in  Schenectady.  N.T.. 
and  strike  threats  in  Milwaukee  and  Youngs- 
town  and  Columbus.  Ohio.  And  In  March  New 
York  firemen  staged  a  work  slowdown  before 
getting  an  offer  of  a  12".  pay  rise  to  •14.180 
annually  after  three  years.  The  firemen,  how- 
ever, turned  down  the  offer  and  are  still 
negotiating. 

Behind  such  wrangles  is  a  bundle  of  frus- 
trat'ons.  union  men  say.  Mostly,  firemen  feel 
underpaid  for  their  long  hours  (nationally, 
firemen  average  about  $8,060  annually  for 
what  is  usually  a  55-hour  workweek).  They 
also  complain  that  in  many  cities  they  are 
losing  their  historic  bid  to  keep  wage  parity 
with  police.  And.  finally,  they  complain  that 
the  job  is  getting  more  perilous.  (In  1969  fire 
fighting  edged  out  mining  as  the  moet  dan- 
gerous occupation,  measured  in  terms  of 
deaths  per  100.000  workers;  police  work 
ranked  fifth.) 

ENTZX    THE    NEW    BREED 

Making  things  even  more  volatile  is  a  new 
breed  of  fire  fighter.  "Back  In  the  old  days 
the  men  were  content  to  have  a  pension  and 
Job  security."  recalls  Mr.  McClennan,  a 
heavyset.  plalnspoken  man  and  the  first  pri- 
vate ever  to  achieve  the  lAPP  presidency. 
"But  pensions  dont  hav«  the  glamor  any 
mere.  Today's  fire  fighter  wants  part  at  the 
action."  He  means  more  cash  now. 

Typical  of  the  new  breed  is  Baltimore  fire- 
man Baker,  an  eight-month  rookie  who  has 
been  doing  some  of  the  picketing.  "We  Just 
don't  like  risking  our  lives  for  meager  wagBs," 
grouses  Mr.  Baker,  a  slight,  dark-haired  youth 
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who  always  wanted  to  be  a  fireman.  The 
problem,  he  says,  isnt  Just  his  $7,880  starting 
salary  or  the  traditional  dangers  that  go  with 
the  Job;  now  there's  harassment  as  well. 

"It  gets  awfiUly  discouraging  when  they 
keep  calling  you  out  on  false  alarms  to  the 
same  old  areas."  he  complains.  "The  people 
Jxist  stare  as  you  go  by.  and  you  know  they 
did  It.  but  you  can't  prove  it.  We've  also  had 
fires  where  people  threw  aerosol  cans  into  the 
flames  so  they  could  go  off  in  fire  fighters' 
faces." 

What's  more,  firemen  contend,  the  Job  be- 
lies the  popular  Image  of  men  playing  cards 
and  sleeping.  Little  loafing  occurs  at  Engine 
Co.  58.  where  the  men  alternate  between  10- 
hour  day  shifts  and  14-hour  night  shifts  in  a 
48-hour  week.  When  they  aren't  fighting  fires, 
the  men  spend  their  time  drilling,  inspecting 
buildings  for  fire  hazards,  maintaining  equip- 
ment and  scrubbing  the  aging,  48-year-old 
flrehouse. 

"People  think  we  play  pinochle,  but  we 
have  no  time  for  that,"  one  fireman  says. 

Arm   DARK,   THERE'S   TIOTTBI,! 

The  trouble  comes  after  dark,  and  riding 
with  Engine  Co.  58  even  during  a  routine 
night  leaves  a  vivid  Impression  of  the  prob- 
lems. The  14-hour  stint  is  marked  by  only  six 
calls;  four  fires  In  large  outside  trash  bins,  a 
false  alarm  at  3 :  12  a.m.  and  a  trash  fire  in  an 
auto  Junkyard  at  5:28  a.m.  When  the  alarm 
sounds,  the  flrehouse  lights  flash  on  auto- 
matically, and  the  men  grogglly  slide  down 
the  poles  (an  art  form  considered  too  tricky 
for  visitors).  They  are  still  buttoning  their 
shirts  as  the  truck  highballs  around  comers 
and  down  narrow  side  streets.  A  false  alarm 
leaves  a  bitter  aftertaste. 

On  this  night  no  violence  occurs.  Still,  a 
visitor  senses  the  tension  at  several  fires  as 
teenagers  mill  around  the  apparatus.  One 
evening  recently  the  same  crew  was  pelted 
with  rocks  and  bottles  as  the  truck  backed 
down  a  deadend  alley  to  put  out  a  minor 
trash  fire.  No  one  was  seriously  injured,  al- 
though the  driver,  Thomas  Patke,  was  hit  on 
the  arm  with  a  baseball  bat.  (The  men  have 
kept  the  bat  as  a  souvenir  and  show  it  off  to 
rtsltors.  I  The  cjmijany's  new  $35,000  truck 
bears  the  scars  of  several  skirmishes. 

Despite  such  woes,  few  men  at  Engine  Co. 
58  favor  striking,  although  they  concede  that 
sentiment  lor  more  drastic  action  is  growing. 
At  its  headquarters  in  Washington,  the  lAFF 
has  only  limited  means  to  influence  local 
tactics.  With  little  real  control  over  the 
1.800  locals,  the  national  leadership  derives 
Its  power  strictly  from  Its  ability  to  provide 
some  financial  help,  bargaining  data  and 
know-how.  The  lAPP  also  lacks  a  strike  fund. 
"We're  reluctant  to  encourage  strikes,"  says 
Raymond  Perry.  LAPP'S  director  of  services. 
"We're  not  equipped  to  help  the  gr^Jys  like 
the  big  unions." 

Sms  POR  COMMUNTTT  BACKING 

Yet  once  a  strike  occurs,  the  union  usually 
rushes  In  all  the  help  it  can.  Vice  presidents, 
public  relations  people  and  sometimes  even 
Mr.  McClennan  himself  converge  on  the  city 
In  hopes  of  mxisterlng  community  support, 
keeping  rank-and-fllers  unified  and.  If  pos- 
sible, getting  bargainers  back  to  the  table. 

Such  tactics  occasionally  pay  off.  In  Madi- 
son. Wis.,  firemen  in  1969  won  a  IT^c  pay  in- 
crease to  $8,736  after  a  four-day  strike.  More 
frequently,  strikes  have  ended  Inconclusively 
or  even  disastrously.  Two  years  ago  the  70 
firemen  of  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  went  on  strike 
and  as  a  gesture  of  protest,  offered  their 
resignations.  Only  a  few  ever  get  their  jobs 
back. 

Another  case  in  point  is  Sacramento,  where 
418  fire  fighters  last  fall  walked  off  their 
Jobs.  They  returned  two  weeks  later  after 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  ordered  140  employes  of 
the  State  Division  of  Forestry  to  man  the  fire 
stations  and  a  state  supreme  court  Jud^e 
found  the  strike  Illegal.  Not  only  did  the 
strikers  fall  to  win  a  pay  rise,  but,  accord- 
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Ing  to  the  lAFP,  a  dozen  firemen  were  de- 
moted in  rank. 

Critics  charge  that  strikes  and  strike 
threats  have  marred  the  historically  benign 
image  of  the  firemen — and  have  seriously 
complicated  the  running  of  the  fire  de- 
partments and  even  of  city  governments. 

"It's  very  difScult  to  manage  a  Are  depart- 
ment with  all  this  militancy,"  grumbles  Plre 
Chief  Leonard  Bell  of  San  Diego,  the  scene  of 
a  bitter  three-day  strike  last  year.  "The  local 
wants  a  say  In  everything,  like  where  a  man 
works  and  a  number  of  things  that  shotild  be 
up  to  the  chief." 

HOW    MTTCH    CAN    THE    CITIES    PAT» 

A  second  problem  Is  when  "the  union 
makes  end-runs  around  municipal  bargain- 
er- to  the  electorate."  vrtthout  regard  to 
cities'  ability  to  pay,  says  a  spokesman  for 
the  International  City  Management  Associa- 
tion. He  cites  St.  Louis,  where  In  a  special 
election  last  year  firemen  won  voter  approval 
for  wages  matching  police  pay.  The  city 
government  is  fighting  the  election  out- 
come In  court. 

To  Improve  firemen's  relations  vrtth  blsicks 
and  others,  the  LAPP  has  tried  a  number  of 
approaches.  Among  them  was  adoption  of  the 
slogan,  "fire  fighters  fight  fires,  not  people." 
But  after  being  plastered  on  billboards  and 
auto  bumpers  around  the  country,  the  slo- 
gan was  dropped  this  year.  Police  depart- 
ments had  complained  that  the  slogan  Im- 
plied police,  unlike  firemen,  fought  people. 

A'so  firemen  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  Wash- 
ington established  "community  referral  cen- 
ters" in  predominantly  black  neighborhoods. 
The  centers  were  manned  by  firemen  trained 
to  direct  people  in  trouble  to  the  city  or  pri- 
vate agency  best  able  to  provide  help.  Day- 
ton's center  Is  still  operating,  but  Wash- 
ington firemen  abruptlv  terminated  theirs 
last  year  after  conteuding  they  were  still 
being  harassed. 

Arguing  that  fire  departments  have  lagged 
in  hiring  blacks,  civil  rights  groups  blame 
the  union  for  falling  to  spur  recruiting  of 
Negro  firemen.  No  current  statistics  exist  on 
how  many  of  the  country's  firemen  are  black 
(In  19S0.  according  to  census  data.  97.5 '^r 
of  U.S.  firemen  were  white).  The  lAFF  says 
it  is  trying  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lem. Recently  the  union  asked  the  Labor 
Department  for  a  $440386  grant  to  finance 
a  12-ci;y  pilot  program  aimed  at  preparing 
up  to  1.200  minority-group  members  for 
f.reme:;'s  examinations. 

Blac'K  fi-emen  s-\y  their  relations  with 
whites  are  especially  sensitive  because  fire 
fighting  is  among  the  few  occupations  In 
which  fellow  workers  sleep  in  the  same 
room.  "This  makes  some  whites  very  nerv- 
ous," says  Samuel  Golden,  a  Negro  in  the 
Oakland,  Calif.,  fire  department.  "A  few 
really  believe  that  blacks  are  going  to  pull 
out  knives  and  stab  them  during  the  night." 


PRESroENTIAL  COURAGE  NEEDED 


HON  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNT-4TI\  E3 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
measure  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  man, 
can  be  found  in  the  ability  to  concede  er- 
ror, accept  the  consequences  and  proceed 
constructively  from  there.  No  amount 
of  vengeful  seething  or  pitiful  brooding 
can  substitute  for  the  real  courage 
needed  to  recognize  a  difficult  situation 
and  work  to  rectify  it. 

Our  Nation  is  currently  entrenched  in 
such  a  difiQcult  period.  The  war  in  South- 
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east  Asia  has  torn  our  spirit  and  strained 
our  muscle.  We  need  more  than  rhe- 
torical promises  to  restore  our  faith,  and 
more  than  vain  hopes  to  reclaim  our  na- 
tional pride.  We  need  strong  and  cour- 
ageous national  leadership  to  rescue  us 
from  the  muddy  roads  of  war  and  place 
us  back  onto  the  highway  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

We  need,  as  Robert  Shnayerson  writes 
in  the  September  1971  Issue  of  Harper's 
magazine,  an  "American  President  brave 
enough  to  lose  a  war  for  the  sake  of  a 
greater  national  victory."  The  greater 
victory  of  saving  human  lives  and  na- 
tional moral  character.  It  is  a  victory 
that  all  Americans  can  derive  pride  and 
strength  from. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  following  article  from  the  current 
Harper's  by  Mr.  Shnayerson,  the  new 
editor  in  chief  of  that  prestigious 
journal: 

Signs   of   Life — Wanted-    The  Piasr  Presi- 
dent Brave  Enough  To  Lose  a  War 
(By    Robert    Shnayerson) 

According  to  the  Madison  Avenue  sages, 
the  last  thing  I  should  be  writing  about 
these  days  Is  Vietnam.  Americans,  Vm  told, 
are  sick  of  the  subject  and  an  editor  Is  well 
advised  to  avoid  it.  It  Jtist  doesn't  sell  mag- 
azines. Well.  I'm  fed  up  too.  really  fed  up. 
Which  is  why  I  can't  help  wishing  In  print 
that  somebody  official  would  give  us  a  de- 
cent answer  to  a  simple  quest  Icn:  why  are 
we  in  Vietnam — stUl  In  Vietnam? 

Us  not  that  I  don't  believe  we're  wlth- 
dr.\wlng.  but  the  process  does  seem  to  t>e 
taking  far  too  long.  So  long.  In  fact,  that 
I  have  begun  to  nourish  a  small  theory.  It 
is  that  much  of  our  agony  in  Vietnam  de- 
rives from  a  single  unfortunate  maxim: 
"I  am  not  going  to  be  the  first  American 
President  to  lose  a  war." 

Truman,  Elsenhower.  Kennedy.  Johnson. 
Nixon — all  five  Presidents  in  the  past  two 
decades  have  repeatedly  uttered  the  same  or 
similar  words  to  Justify  their  miscalcula- 
tions in  Indochina.  It  makes  you  wonder 
how  often  supposedly  rational  policies  are 
really  based  on  emotions.  In  this  case,  a  slo- 
gan reoresents  the  unthinkable,  a  Presi- 
dential refusal  to  concede  that  America 
can  ever  be  defeated  by  any  nation  on 
earth — and  surely  not  by  a  third-rate  Asian 
Communist     power. 

The  altitude  is  understandable.  No  leader 
li'.  history.  Including  the  pacifist  Nehru,  has 
ever  willingly  presided  over  his  country's 
defeat  in  war.  That  way  lies  personal  shame, 
political  oblivion,  perhaps  execution.  No,  we 
cherish  Implacable  Churchllls  and  despise 
aoDcaslng  Chamberlains.  We  abhor  even 
those  pragmatists  (sometimes  called  trai- 
tors) who  claim  to  save  a  defeated  peorle 
by  collaborating  with  the  victor;  history  re- 
sTves  a  soeclal  contempt  for  men  like  Laval. 
P6tain,  Kadar.  and  their  ilk.  Such  is  ra- 
tional pride,  the  modern  form  of  tribalism. 
that  most  of  the  world  honors  glorious  de- 
feat rather  than  Irglorious  surrender,  even 
If  a   ration  is  d-^stroyed  in  the  process. 

Nonetheless.  I  like  to  think  that  most  of 
us  hnve  betrun  to  put  aside  such  primitive 
feelings,  especially  in  the  era  of  the  H-bomb. 
It  may  even  be  t*me  to  heed  a  competing 
tradifion.  common  among  certain  weak 
cTi'-.trics  that  know  the  delicate  art  of  sur- 
v;vlnK  m  the  shadow  of  powerful  neigh- 
bors. The  practical -minded  Thais,  for  ex- 
nm-lo.  have  thrived  for  centuries  by  flatter- 
t  g  the  world's  winners  rather  than  fighting 
them.  When  the  winds  of  power  shift,  the 
Thais  m^rsly  smile  in  a  new  direction.  An- 
other Dolv.t  to  ponder  Is  that  some  winners 
who  become  losers  tend  to  outgrow  Jingoism 
and   even   benefit  by  losing.  The  argument 
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c&n  be  carried  too  far.  of  course,  because 
utter  defeat  can  be  so  embittering  as  to 
arouse  a  ghasUy  yearning  tor  national  re- 
venge. But  If  a  losing  country  la  not  badly 
frustrated.  If  It  rises  from  the  asbea  with 
renewed  hope,  defeat  may  conceivably  be 
therapeutic  It  might  even  be  said  that  every 
people  needs  at  least  one  defeat — together 
with  leaders  who  understand  the  uses  of 
tragedy — In  order  to  And  a  revived  sense 
of    common    purpose. 

All  this  la  by  way  of  noting  the  obvious, 
that  America  only  now  confronts  a  rtinTnui 
experience  that  moet  other  nations  have  suf- 
fered several  or  many  times  In  the  past.  UntU 
recently,  we  viewed  ourselves  as  permanently 
undefeated,  the  only  country  that  took  Its 
victories  for  granted  as  a  virtual  law  of  his- 
tory. Thus  five  PreddentB  have  recoiled  from 
any  hint  of  cowardice  In  Vietnam;  they  have 
Insisted,  moreover,  that  oxir  Involvement  Is  a 
profound  test  of  our  credibility  as  a  nation, 
of  our  wllllngnesB  to  help  other  American 
allies  In  their  resistance  against  Communist 
aggressors.  We're  a  chosen  people,  the  self- 
elected  guardians  of  all  the  globe's  dominoes. 
Or  so  say  o\ir  Presidents. 

Not  many  of  us  wo\Ud  disagree  with  this  In 
principle;  culturally  we  are  trained  to  come 
running  in  emergencies  ("Lafayette,  we  are 
here!"),  and  we  hate  to  lose  at  anything, 
whether  in  war,  business,  sports,  or  love. 
America  w  competition.  Still,  we  do  have  an- 
other aspect  to  our  character:  a  willingness 
to  "out  your  loeses."  close  unprofitable 
branches,  bead  for  a  new  frontier,  start  over 
at  something  more  profitable.  "There  are  no 
second  acts  In  American  lives."  Insisted  Scott 
Fitzgerald.  But  he  was  wrong:  nothing  so 
marks  this  country  as  our  urge  for  self- 
renewal. 

Unlike  the  Thais,  of  course,  we  dont  smile 
benlngly  at  anyone  who  attacks  our  country. 
But  when  It  comes  to  foreign  entanglements. 
In  Washington's  phrase,  our  patience  Is 
clearly  not  limitless.  More  than  we  are  given 
credit  for  these  days,  we  are  still  a  people 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  workable  and 
the  unworkable,  between  true  challenges  and 
deluded  follies.  In  this  sense.  It  would  seem 
that  all  those  Presidents  have  suffered  a  cer- 
tain cultural  lag,  a  misreading  of  our  limits. 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  us  by  virtue  of  their 
enormous  responsibilities,  they  have  under- 
stood power  but  not  people,  whether  Amer- 
icans or  Vietnamese.  Imprisoned  In  their  own 
concerns,  unable  to  share  them  frankly  with 
us,  they  have  tended  to  become  emotionally 
tone-deaf — a  falling  oddly  conunon  to  many 
politicians.  Including  several  of  those  preen- 
ing Democratic  doves  now  posturing  toward 
the  White  House. 

Meantime,  we  have  Richard  Nixon,  an  ear- 
nest leader  with  global  visions,  who  somehow 
so  lacks  the  human  touch  that  he  often  ap- 
pears to  have  stopped  trying  to  acquire  It. 
What  does  come  through  Is  the  President's 
deep  concern  about  "defeat,"  which  at  least 
suggests  that  he  Is  worried  about  something 
we  can  discuss — his  place  In  history.  The  need 
for  plain  talk  Is  obvious.  Unless  Nixon  feels 
widely  supported  In  his  efforts  to  end  the  war. 
unless  he  feels  truly  released  from  the  old 
Presidential  Imperative,  our  Vietnam  Involve- 
ment may  be  longer  and  bloodier  than  most 
Americans  expect. 

The  trouble  Is,  of  course,  that  this  Presi- 
dent is  an  Intensely  private  man  who  tends  to 
speak  only  to  certain  people  he  trusts,  and 
he  does  not  trtist  many.  Even  If  we  only 
wanted  to  express  our  sympathy,  which  he 
surely  deserves,  the  odds  against  our  getting 
in  to  see  him  seem  pretty  astronomical.  I  feel 
so  dubious  about  It,  In  fact,  that  I  propose  we 
voters  settle  for  a  strictly  imaginary  conver- 
sation with  Nixon.  It  might  go  like  this: 

VoTKBS  (after  appropriate  salutations, 
obeisances,  etc.).  Mr.  Nixon,  If  we  can  speak 
hypoithetlcally  and  In  total  candor,  what  do 
you  think  would  happen  to  the  first  Ameri- 
can President  to  "lose"  a  war7 
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NxxoiT  (slightly  pailng).  Are  you  sore  this 

Is  strictly  off  the  record? 
VoTsas.  Absolutely. 

Ndcon.  No  attribution?  Not  even  to  a 
"high  Administration  official"? 

VOTI3W  (With  more  obeisances,  etc.).  We 
wouldn't  dare  tell  anyone  what  the  Presi- 
dent thinks. 

NncoN.  Security,  you  know.  It's  bigger  than 
any  of  us. 

Vorats.  Sir.  we  understand  you  completely. 
Nixov.  In  that  case,  let  me  make  one  thing 
perfectly  clear:   you've  asked  a  fascinating 
question.  In  fact.  It's  Just  the  one  I  sit  here 
pondering  while  Haldeman  guards  the  door. 
Now,  If  you're  talking  about  me  .  .  . 
VoTTSs.  Only  hypothetlcally 
NrxoN.   .   .   .  then  Tm  afraid  the  answer 
Is   that  Nixon   would   be   a   one- term   Presi- 
dent, and  this  country  would  languish  under 
twenty  more  years  of  Democrat  administra- 
tions. 

Voters.  Btit  doesn't  the  answer  reallv  de- 
pend on  how  we  ourselves  define  "loss"?  Per 
example.  If  we  quit  the  war  tomorrow  and 
Insist  we've  won  It,  how  can  we  feel  anything 
but  victorious? 

NrxoN  (smiling,  as  If  ujjon  schoolchil- 
dren). According  to  Senator  Aiken's  quaint 
theory,  that's  what  both  sides  ought  to  do. 
And  don't  think  I  haven't  tried  hard  to  head 
In  that  direction.  Unfortunately,  the  en- 
emv  won't  cooperate.  He  keeps  fighting.  And 
any  time  our  people  see  either  of  two 
things — American  boys  retreating  or  an  ally 
falling  to  the  Communists — well.  I  can't 
Imagine  the  people  using  any  other  word  for 
those  events  but  "loss."  or  worse,  "defeat." 
Sheer  defeat. 

VoTTRS.  Frnpkly  we  thought  our  bovs  were 
already  retreating  by  your  orders.  And  be- 
yond a  few  generals  and  bo  forth,  we  haven't 
heard  many  Americans  complaining  about  It 
NrxoN  (Stiffly).  Mv  orders  have  nothing  to 
do  with  retreat.  They  call  for  an  orderly 
disengagement  consistent  with  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam's  soaring  capacity  to  de- 
fend Itself  from  Communist  aggression.  Pru- 
dent disengagement  Is  proceeding  very 
rapidly.  And  I  warn  any  other  Presidential 
candidate  that,  by  next  year,  our  commit- 
ment will  be  curtailed  to  an  all -professional 
force  of  about  50.000  men.  perhaps  half  that 
By  Election  Day,  Vietnam  simply  won't  be 
an  issue. 

Voters.  Mr.  President,  we  read  the  new.s- 
papers  .  .  . 
NrxoN.  Ugh. 

VoTEP.s.      .     but  we'd  like  to  pass  over  all 
the    speculation     about    the    various    con- 
tingencies  that  might  delay  your  schedule 
NrxoN.   Thank   Ood. 

Voters  How  seriously  do  you  take  this 
loslng-another-ally-to-Communlsm  prob- 
lem? 

Nixon  (eesturing  with  his  hands).  Very 
seriously.  If  we  let  Vietnam  go  down  the 
drain  without  doing  something,  then  I  fear 
a  new  Isolationism,  a  disregard  for  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  great  power  that  will  ulti- 
mately endanger  world  peace. 

Voters.  But  won't  Americans  become  more 
Isolationist  the  longer  we  stay  In  Vietnam, 
the  more  we  become  disillusioned? 

NncoN.  That's  why  I'm  pulling  out  as  fast 
as  possible,  but  I  refuse  to  let  our  South 
Vietnamese  friends  be  massacred. 

Voters.  We  couldn't  agree  more — assum- 
ing we  have  that  many  friends  left.  But 
how  do  we  protect  them? 

NrxoN.  Very  delicate  negotiations  on  that 
point  are  going  on  right  now  in  Paris  and 
other  places.  I  Just  can't  comment. 

VoTxas.  Would  you  trust  Communist  .hs- 
surances? 

Nixon.  Not  If  I  can  help  It. 
Voters.  Maybe  the  real  point  Is  that  mass 
reprisals    will    hurt    only    the    Communists. 
Even  Communists  can't  afford  to  alienate  a 
whole  country  If  they  hope  to  govern  it. 
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Nixon.  You're  assimUng  theyTl  get  that 
chance. 

VoT«BS.  Don't  you? 

Nixoi*  (Irritably).  Pm  sdck  and  tired  of 
Idle  speculation.  I  have  a  program  to  guar- 
antee South  Vietnam's  independence.  I  know 
It's  working. 

VoTKRs.  Forgive  us.  but  we  may  never  have 
another  chance  like  this  to  ask  you  ques- 
tions. For  example,  do  you  still  beUeve  la 
the  domino  theory,  the  notion  that  a  North 
Vietnamese  victory  in  the  South  would  send 
the  Communists  Into  nearby  countries? 

NntOK.  Since  this  Is  off  the  record,  I  don't 
mind  saying  that  North  Vietnam  Is  a  shat- 
tered country  and  Its  postwar  energies  are 
likely  to  be  focused  on  rebuilding,  not  con- 
quest. 

Voters.  Doesn't  that  undercut  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  used  to  get  us  Into  Vietnam 
In  the  first  place? 

Nixon.  Only  If  you  assume,  which  I  don't, 
that  the  North  had  no  aggressive  ambitions 
before  we  shattered  It. 

Voters.  Quite  a  few  people  in  Asia  and 
elsewhere  seem  to  think  that  we  were  the 
aggressors,  not  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Ndeon  (more  irritably).  Sheer  twaddle. 
That's  the  "war  criminal"  argument,  and  I 
simply  won't  go  Into  It.  If  you  really  care 
about  world  peace,  what  we  really  shoiUd 
discuss  Is  how  our  Vietnam  performance  is 
likely  to  affect  countries  elsewhere.  Are  we 
still  believable  as  an  ally?  If  not,  will  a  lot 
more  countries,  friendly  as  well  as  imfriend- 
ly.  plunge  Into  nuclear  proliferation  because 
It's  now  relatively  easy  and  they  think  they 
have  to?  Tell  me,  if  you  were  Oolda  Melr.  and 
you  thought  America  no  longer  had  the 
nerve  to  help  Israel  In  a  crisis,  would  you 
start  building  H-bombs? 

Voters.  We  would  rephrase  your  question. 
If  we  thought  America  was  foolish  enough 
to  continue  wasting  its  resources  on  a  war 
not  in  Its  national  interests,  would  we  start 
buUdlng  those  bombs?  Answer:  Yes.  because 
we  could  no  longer  count  on  America's  power, 
to  say  nothing  of  Its  reason. 

NrxoN.  In  other  words,  you  think  staying 
In  Vietnam  actually  weakens  our  credibility? 
Voters.  Yes. 

Ni.\oN  (serenely)  You  simply  dont  \mder- 
stand  realpoHtik.  That's  a  word  Kissinger 
will  be  glad  to  translate. 

Voters  Frankly,  Mr.  President,  you  havent 
given  us  many  very  good  reasons  for  hanging 
on  In  Vietnam  much  beyond  next  month. 
We  have  to  say  this,  but  we  tend  to  think 
you're  mainly  worried  about  domestic  poli- 
tics. 

Nixon.  You're  overlooking  the  fate  of 
seventeen  million  South  Vietnamese  we're 
sworn  to  protect,  though  I  grant  you  that 
most  of  them  only  want  peace,  no  matter 
which  side  provides  It.  Beyond  that,  you're 
substantially  right.  I  concede  I'm  In  political 
trouble. 

Voters.  We'd  like  to  be  as  honest  as  you're 
being.  We  don't  think  you're  in  all  that 
much  trouble,  at  least  not  on  the  loslng- 
a-war  Issue. 

Nixon.   How  so? 

Voters.  According  to  a  recent  Oallup  Poll, 
only  36  per  cent  of  Americans  still  want  to 
go  on  fighting  long  enough  to  preclude  a 
Communist  takeover.  That's  a  drop  from 
62  per  cent  In  1968.  In  fact,  a  clear  majority 
(55  per  cent)  want  to  get  out  now,  even 
though  that  leaves  South  Vietnam  to  the 
Communists. 

Nixon.  I  saw  that  poll  too,  and  It  cer- 
tainly did  seem  to  give  me  a  free  throw  on 
the  "defeat"  issue.  But  read  It  more  closely. 
The  trouble  Is  that  most  of  the  antiwar  ma- 
jority consists  of  chronically  antl-Nlxon 
voters.  They're  mostly  young  or  black  or 
Easterners  who  don't  trust  Nixon  In  any 
situation.  That  leaves  me  with  the  hawks, 
who  worry  about  defeat  and  could  switch 
to  someone  like  Reagan.  Meantime.  Vr*  got 
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to  think  about  the  economy,  "niafa  the  real 
Issue  In  "72. 

Voters.  No  one  has  to  tell  iu  that.  If  the 
economy  doesn't  Improve,  you're  really  had 
It.  Which  Is  precisely  why  we  came  here  to 
talk  about  the  war:  why  dont  you  quit  Viet- 
nam and  galvanize  the  country  in  your  favor? 

Nixon  (hopefully).  Tell  me  more. 

Voters.  To  he  blunt,  you  need  a  master- 
stroke to  stay  In  office.  It  won't  come  about 
through  slow  withdrawal  In  Vietnam.  Your 
big  hope,  we  think,  may  lie  in  dramatically 
ending  the  war  and  appealing  to  exactly  those 
people  who  distrust  you.  You  need  them,  and 
we  think  you  can  still  make  them  respect  If 
not  love  you. 

Nixon  (fervently) :  In  all  candor,  Fd  like 
nothing  better.  Nothing. 

Voters.  We  suggest  that  one  clue  may  lie 
m  that  same  Oallup  Poll,  which  contained  a 
startling  finding.  Despite  all  our  new  pers- 
onal fulfillment,  It  said,  too  many  Americans 
feel  that  the  United  States  has  "slid  back- 
ward" In  the  past  five  years.  Few  other  na- 
tions on  earth  feel  that  way  today.  But  50 
per  cent  of  Americans  believe  that  national 
tensions  are  now  grave  enough  to  "lead  to 
a  real  breakdown  In  this  country."  Signifi- 
cantly, the  poll  suggests  that  we  are  worried 
less  about  personal  Ills  than  about  common 
social  problems — drugs,  crime,  the  environ- 
ment. We  are  also  tired  of  a  status  quo  that 
doesn't  work;  more  and  more  of  us  have  lost 
faith  In  national  leadership  and  Institutions. 
Some  may  welcome  demagoguery,  but  most 
of  us  yearn  for  something  saner — ^baslc,  "sys- 
temic" reform  and  real  leadership  to  carry 
It  out.  How's  that  for  a  Presidential  agenda? 

Nixon:  I  entered  this  office  with  precisely 
all  that  In  mind.  I  could  not  have  been  more 
determined  to  heal  this  country's  wounds; 
read  my  Inaugural  Address.  But  sometimes 
I've  had  bad  luck  and  worse  advice.  The  war. 
of  course,  has  overshadowed  everything. 

Voters  :  Then  get  rid  of  It.  Seize  peace  and 
run  with  it.  How  did  de  CSaulle  extract  the 
French  Army  from  Algeria,  surmount  talk  of 
"defeat,"  and  stem  the  very  real  threat  of 
a  "stab-ln-the-back"  civil  war?  He  did  it  by 
Insisting  that  the  war  was  foolish,  by  appeal- 
ing to  every  Frenchman's  higher  loyaJty  to 
the  mystic  chords  of  nationhood,  of  glcrlre.  He 
did  it  by  offering  hope — a  new  common  pur- 
pose in  restoring  Prance  to  Intellectual  and 
technolglcal  preeminence.  We  are  very  dif- 
ferent people,  but  we  too  yearn  for  great 
leaders  with  a  powerful  sense  of  the  true 
national  Interest.  In  his  time,  Lincoln  stated 
the  proposition:  "My  paramount  object  In 
this  struggle  Is  to  save  the  Union,  and  Is  not 
either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could 
save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I 
would  do  it;  and  If  I  could  do  It  by  freeing 
all  the  slaves.  I  would  do  It;  and  If  I  could 
save  It  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others 
alone.  I  would  also  do  that."  In  short,  our 
greatest  President,  the  first  Republican,  be- 
lieved that  a  leader's  paramount  duty  is  na- 
tional preservation. 

Nixon.  I  sense  and  respect  your  call  for  me 
to  artlcvUate  true  priorities,  but  I  am  still 
not  sure  what  specific  actions  you  advocate. 

Voters:  Start  by  heeding  General  Rldg- 
way's  advice  that  we  quickly  resolve  the  pris- 
oner Issue  and  forthwith  "remove  every  U.S. 
uniform  from  the  mainland  of  Vietnam  ex- 
cept Embassy  guards."  In  other  words,  don't 
leave  any  "residual"  force;  that  way  lies  more 
enemy  attacks  and  more  fighting.  Face  the 
facts  and  get  out  cleanly.  Stand  fast  against 
any  charge  that  America  was  defeated;  in- 
stead, stress  that  we  have  won  a  greater 
victory — a  new  freedom  to  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems that  are  tearing  this  country  apart. 
Then  lead  us  in  solving  those  problems. 
Above  all,  risk  being  a  one-term  President: 
that  way,  you  may  even  get  reelected.  But  If 
you  do  not,  be  assured  that  history  is  likely 
to  reserve  a  far  more  luminous  place  for  a 
leader  with  the  moral  courage  to  quit  a  use- 
less war  than  for  one  who  extends  It  for  ex- 
pedient reasons. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nixon:  What  you  are  asking  for,  in  short, 
is  the  first  American  President  brave  enough 
to  lose  a  wax  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  nationsil 
victory. 

Voters:  Precisely. 

Nixon  (standing  and  nodding  at  Halde- 
man) :  Thank  you,  ladles  and  gentleman,  and 
I  herewith  order  this  entire  dialogue  to  be 
strictly  on  the  record. 

Voters:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
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URIL  "CX5MPY"  COMPOMIZZO— UN- 
OFFICIAL VOICE  OF  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA CAMPER 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
roles  a  Congressman  must  perform  Is 
that  of  the  ombudsman.  As  a  public 
ofiQcial,  he  investigates  activities  of 
(jrovemment  agencies  that  may  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  his  constituents.  He  is 
the  intermediary  between  the  often 
confusing  Government  bureaucracy  and 
the  inquiring  citizen. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Uril  "Compy" 
Compomizzo,  makes  this  role  a  joy  to 
carry  out  and  my  task  as  a  Representa- 
tive that  much  esisier.  As  a  legislator,  I 
appreciate  his  keeping  me  apprised  of 
the  grievances  of  the  camping  American, 
an  activity  I  too,  participate  in  and 
enjoy. 

Compy  is  the  "Unofficial  Voice  of  the 
California  Csmiper."  In  that  role,  he 
helps  the  person  he  calls  the  "little  man" 
in  his  travels  to  camping  areas  around 
the  State  and  country.  As  an  example, 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  changing 
the  California  State  Park's  reservation 
system  into  a  more  efficient  and  con- 
venient arrangement.  Recently,  he  has 
lobbied  for  reasonable  camping  rates  at 
State  and  national  parks.  His  persistent 
and  very  eCfective  "voice"  has  carried 
from  a  newspaper  column  he  publishes 
through  the  Halls  of  Congress.  This  kind 
of  service  deserves  recognition,  and  for 
this  reason  I  enter  the  following: 
[From  the  Antloch  Ledger,  Aug.  11,  1971) 
Camping  Report 
(By  Compy  Compomizzo) 

This  past  week  has  been  very  exciting  here 
at  Russian  Oulch  for  the  Compy  famUy  and 
the  many  friends  camped  with  us. 

The  fishing  has  been  the  best  In  many 
years,  so  everyone  Is  getting  their  fill  of  good 
fresh  ocean  fish.  No  trouble  to  limit  out. 

The  surf  fishing  has  also  been  hot.  In 
about  one  or  two  dips  of  the  net  we  have 
gotten  enough  to  supply  the  whole  camp. 
Its  Just  hard  to  believe,  but  even  the  weather 
has  been  nice. 

One  thing  I  was  excited  about  was  being 
asked  to  be  a  guest  on  radio  station  K.M.F.B. 
at  Mendocino.  Ed  Bowen  the  announcer.  In- 
vited me  to  take  part  for  a  half  hour  on  his 
program  (View  Point) .  It  was  very  interest- 
ing and  we  received  many  calls  on  park 
problems. 

On  Saturday  evening,  29  of  us  camped  here 
at  Russian  Oulch  went  in  to  Fort  Bragg  to 
The  Footllghters  Little  Theater.  This  is  an 
annual  event  for  all  of  us  and  the  name  of 
the  play  was  In  The  Oood  Old  Summer  Time. 
Its  a  must  on  your  list  if  you  get  up  this  way. 
The  whole  cast  is  great,  but  the  antics  of 
Pal  Lima  are  outstanding.  Ask  for  front  row 
seats  If  you  plan  on  attending. 


Its  best  to  call  ahead  for  reservations  as 
Its  on  Satiirday  evenings  only.  Call  707- 
964-3798  or  write  care  of  FootHghters  LltUe 
Theater,  P.O.  Box  575,  Fort  Bragg,  Oallf. 
95437.  I'm  sure  these  people  will  show  you  a 
good  time. 

Also  If  you  get  up  this  way  the  Point 
Cabrlllo  Lighthouse  Is  open  for  tours  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  This  Is  one  tour  chil- 
dren would  enjoy. 

One  of  our  side  trips  we  are  planning  while 
camped  here  is  a  trip  up  to  Eureka,  so  more 
about  this  in  my  next  article. 


CoMPOMizBO,  Remarkable  Man 

One  of  the  happiest  "little  guys"  around 
this  week  had  to  be  Uril  "Compy"  Compo- 
mizzo of  Antloch. 

The  "little  gujr"  designation  Is  not  ours — 
that's  what  Compy  calls  himself,  although 
another  sobriquet,  "the  unofficial  voice  of 
the  California  camper"  is  more  to  the  point. 

Compy  is  happy  because  his  appearance 
on  a  San  Francisco  television  program  this 
week  caused  that  station's  switchboard  to 
be  fiooded  with  calls. 

He  didn't  even  mind  being  called  "Campy" 
by  some  people,  who  got  his  nickname  tan- 
gled up  with  his  outdoor  activities. 

The  points  he  made  were  that  both  the 
federal  and  state  park  systems  are  pricing 
enjoyment  of  the  parks  out  of  reach  of  the 
little  guy. 

Yosemlte.  for  Instance,  now  charges  a  $3 
per  day  entrance  fee  for  each  day  spent  in 
the  park,  plus  a  camping  fee  of  94  per  day. 
The  Oolden  Eagle  passport  plan,  which  once 
cost  97  a  person  and  entitled  the  bearer  and 
his  carload  to  enter  national  parks  without 
additional  charge,  now  costs  910.  Even  with 
that  permit,  which  gets  the  entrance  fee 
waived.  It  still  costs  94  per  day  to  camp  In 
Yosemlte. 

At  the  state  parks,  the  fee  for  camping 
is  93  per  night,  with  a  charge  of  50  cents 
per  night  per  dog,  plus  charges  for  marina 
and  parking  lot  uses  That's  with  a  tent  or 
camper.  It's  more  for  a  camper  w  trailer 
with  electrical  hookups. 

The  fee  hikes  are  "Just  a  start."  Ctwnpy 
warned  viewers. 

His  solution  is  what  he  has  done:  Keep 
after  park  officials,  legislators  and  others  In- 
volved in  operation  of  the  parks. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  which  were  uearly 
single-handed,  he  got  the  state  parks'  res- 
ervation system  changed,  to  make  It  more 
convenient  for  campers  to  reserve  space.  He 
also  has  fought  for  better  policing  of  the 
parks  and  for  fee  reductions  for  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Why  does  Compomizzo  devote  much  of  his 
free  time  to  the  campers'  cause?  Becatise 
he's  a  concerned  'little  guy"  who  has  found 
that  politicians  will  listen  to  complaints 
when  the  cause  Is  just  and  the  complalner  Is 
persistent. 

Compy,  we're  sure,  will  always  remain  the 
"little  guy"  In  his  own  eyes,  but  to  the  Cali- 
fornia camper  be  Is  Io(»nlng  larger  and 
larger. 

As  television  Interviewer  Jim  Dunbar 
((^annel  7)  told  him,  "Youll  be  back  on 
the  air  again  soon,  Compy." 

He  already  writes  for  five  newspapers,  in- 
cluding The  Ledger,  and  accepts  numerous 
speaking  engagements.  He's  a  remarkable 
man,  who  aaks  nothing  for  himself,  and 
we're  happy  to  have  played  a  small  part  In 
helping  make  him,  and  his  cause,  known. 


(nom  t^e  Pittsburg  Po0t-Dl^>atch, 

July  20,  1971) 

Campers  Unhappy  With  Fees  Phone  in 

Views  to  'Compt' 

The  switchboard  at  KOO-TV  Monday  was 
flooded  with  callers  tinhappy  over  the  up- 
ward trend  in  camping  fees  after  Uril 
(Oompy)  CompomlEzo  of  Antloch  volood  com- 
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plaints  abotrt  the  hike  on  the  Jim  Dunbar 
show  there. 

OompomlMo.  the  xmomclal  toIm  ot  the 
Oallfomla  camper,  was  Dunbar's  gaimt  tot 
about  a  half  hour  on  the  morning  program 
on  Channel  7  In  San  Francisco.  The  Antloch 
man  answered  questions  on  the  air,  getting 
more  c«Uls  than  the  station  oould  handle. 

Additional  calls  were  waiting  for  him  when 
he  gol:  home,  plus  a  copy  of  a  letter  Indicating 
that  hts  campaign  against  excessive  fee  hikes 
may  pay  off  in  legislation. 

U.S.  Senator  Alan  Cranston  wrote  William 
Blchelbaugh  of  Antloch  that  he  was  coepon- 
sorlng  legislation,  8.  1173,  which  would 
exempt  persons  85  years  of  age  and  older 
from  entrance  fees  to  national  parks  and 
recreation  areas. 

Elchelbaugh  had  written  the  California 
senator  after  reading  one  of  Oompomlzao's 
columns  urging  readers  to  make  their  feel- 
ings known  to  legislators  on  the  fees. 

That  III  1.1  swage  was  broadcast  further  Mon- 
day when  Dunbar  read  Cotx^iomlKBO's  ocdumn 
urging  a  squawk  on  the  fee  Increases,  and 
Compomlsao  warned  viewers  u>  "get  InTolved" 
or  face  the  prospect  of  being  prloed  out  of  the 
parks. 

Compomlxao  said  the  fees  at  campgrounds 
were  "Just  getting  out  of  hand"  and  were 
so  high  that  some  persona,  especially  retired 
persons  could  no  longer  enjoy  camping. 

He  said  the  fee  at  Improved  state  camp- 
bounds  was  9S  a  night  and  the  fee  at  state 
camps  with  trailer  hook-ups  was  $4.50  a 
night.  The  Oolden  Eagle  Pass  of  the  national 
park  service  has  been  raised  from  $7  to  $10. 

Even  with  the  Odden  Eagle  permit,  the 
camping  fee  at  Yoaemlte  Valley  Is  still  $4  a 
day.  although  $3  entrance  fee  is  waived  for 
purchasers  of  the  annual  Oolden  Eagle  per- 
mit, be  said. 

The  fee  hikes  in  recent  years,  Compomlzo 
told  viewers,  were  "Just  a  start,"  with  more 
coming. 

Dunbar  traced  the  history  of  Oompomlseo's 
fight  against  the  state  campground  reeerva- 
tlon  policy  which  previously  had  tied  up 
campgrounds  for  months  In  advance. 

After  his  "little  guy*"  campaign  against  the 
policy.  It  was  changed  to  permit  reservations 
no  more  than  90  days  ahead. 

Compomlxao  was  aooon^tanled  to  San 
Francisco  by  his  wife,  Anjia,  and  youngest 
son,  Walter.  When  be  got  home,  James  Woods 
of  Antloch  presented  him  with  a  tape  of 
the  broadcast,  promising  to  write  Bep. 
Jerome  Waldle.  D-Antltoch. 

In  the  letter  from  Cranston,  the  senator 
said  those  who  enjoy  and  use  parks  should 
bear  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  them 
but  added  he  felt  that  recreation  should  be 
available  to  aU. 


CONQREaSMAN  KYR08  REVIEWS 
URBAN  PROBLEMS 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or  WASHiNoroif 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Con- 
gressman Prrai  Ktkos  wb«  first  elected 
to  the  Congress,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  working  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  in  many  areas  of  Importance  to 
our  Nation's  urt>an  communities.  Our 
work  together  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce end  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  made  me  more  aware  of 
the  common  problems  of  cities  in  our 
respective  States,  despite  the  tremendous 
geographical  distance  between  the  coast 
of  Washington  and  the  coast  of  Maine. 
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I  was  most  iiiterested,  therefore,  to 
recently  read  of  Congressman  Kyros' 
meetings  with  ofBclals  of  Portland,  South 
Portland,  and  Westbrook,  Maine,  during 
the  recent  congresslanal  recess.  I  think 
the  issues  discussed  at  these  meetings 
are  important  to  all  of  us,  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  articles  which  apipeared  in 
the  Portland  Evening  Express  of  August 
28,  1971,  and  September  3,  1971: 

[From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening 

Express.  Aug.  28.  1B711 

Rep.  KTB06  Bekdb  Eab  to  Woes  or  Two  Cmxs 

(By  David  McNabb) 

Rep.  Peter  N.  Kyros  got  a  broad  view  yester- 
day of  the  myriad  of  problems  which  beset 
the  cities  of  South  Portland  and  Westbrook. 
His  visit  left  officials  of  both  communities  a 
bit  more  hopeful  about  their  chances  of  re- 
solving some  of  the  more  complex  Issues  with 
which  they  are  faced. 

lYiklng  advantage  of  the  cturrent  congres- 
sional recees.  Kyroe  has  returned  home  to 
spend  some  time  with  his  family  but  true  to 
form  he  has  decided  to  mix  business  with 
pleasure. 

During  yesterday's  discussions  with  South 
Portland's  City  Manager  Ronald  E.  Stewart 
and  Westbrook  Mayor  Donald  K.  Saunders 
he  touched  upon  a  host  of  topics  including 
transportation,  urban  renewal,  health,  drug 
abuse,  and  recreation. 

The  talks  showed  that  the  same  basic 
problem  areas  are  common  to  both  cities 
though  tbe  priorities  which  they  have  been 
assigned  differ  substantially.  The  session 
with  South  Portland  officials  perhaps  proved 
more  productive  as  Mayor  Saunders,  who 
has  been  without  the  services  of  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  for  some  time  now,  was 
unable  to  delve  very  deeply  Into  speclflcs. 

Stewart  put  sewage  treatment  at  the  top 
of  South  Portland's  list  of  concern,  citing 
as  major  worries  funding  delays  and  some 
proposed  legislation  which  could  put  a 
damper  on  local  initiative. 

He  said  the  city  has  been  ready  for  some 
time  to  begin  construction  of  the  treatment 
plant  but  the  state  won't  commit  any  money 
for  the  project  before  next  July.  The  money 
Ln  fact  may  not  be  available  until  1973. 

Stewart  is  also  concerned  about  legislation 
being  sponsored  by  Sen.  Muskle,  which  calls 
for  the  elimination  In  1974  of  all  federal 
support  to  sewage  treatment  projects  not 
being  planned  and  managed  by  a  single. 
state-controUed  agency.  He's  not  sure 
whether  the  bill's  passage  would  leave  tbe 
city  holding  a  very  expensive  bag  should  it 
continue  to  proceed  on  Its  own  initiative. 

Kyros  promised  to  see  what,  If  anything, 
can  be  done  to  "accelerate"  funding.  He  fur- 
ther promised  an  Inunediate  ruling  on  the 
Implications  of  Mtiskle's  bill. 

Sewage  treatment  Is  not  a  particularly 
troublesocne  area  In  Westbrook  because  no 
major  step*  have  been  taken  beyond  those 
required  for  compliance  with  the  regional 
plan  now  being  put  together.  It's  possible 
that  raaldents  could  reject  the  regional  proj- 
ect, but  Mayor  Saunders  feels  the  chances  of 
that  are  fairly   remote. 

The  problem  with  which  Saimders  was 
most  concerned  Is  the  city's  lack  of  exper- 
tise m  availing  Itself  of  federal  programs. 
He  feels  the  city  Is  not  quite  large  enough 
to  Justify  the  expense  of  hiring  a  full  time 
man  to  dig  out  those  programs  for  which 
the  city  could  qualify. 

Kyros.  who  has  suggested  the  formation 
of  a  state  level  task  force  to  assist  niral 
schools  with  that  very  problem,  said  that 
state  oOclals  perhaps  could  be  Induced  to 
form  a  similar  type  force  to  aid  smaller  cities 
and  towna. 

Though  he  realizes  that  federal  program 
applications  need  some  "innovative  punch," 
the   congressman    said   his   role   concerning 
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such  appUcatlons  Is  pretty  much  limited  to 
giving  them  a  pvish  after  they're  been  filed. 

Of  particular  concern  to  Kyros  was  the 
apparent  lack  of  facUlUee  in  both  cities  for 
delivering  health  services. 

Stewart  agreed,  noting  that  besides  Its 
obvious  lack  of  normal  medical  care  faclliUes 
the  city  has  only  the  limited  capability  of  its 
ChUd  and  Family  Services  clinic  for  deallij» 
with  serious  mental  and  social  problems 

But  Saunders,  noting  that  there's  "very 
little  criticism"  about  health  services,  said  he 
felt  Westbrook  "s  existing  program  probablv 
Is  adequate. 

Kyros  however  dismissed  lack  of  criticism 
as  an  Indicator  and  emphatically  said,  "The 
time  has  come  for  all  communities  in  the 
state  to  have  community  health  centers." 

He  was  very  much  In  favor  of  both  cities 
having  facUlUes  which  could  offer  a  wide 
range  of  health  services  to  everyone  Includ- 
imt  those  with  drug  problems. 

Both  Stewart  and  Saunders  expressed 
satisfaction  with  progress  In  the  area  of 
public  housing,  though  Stewart  said  the  city 
needs  and  Is  ready  for  another  100  units  be- 
sides the  160  which  It  already  has  been 
allocated. 

They  were  more  concerned  about  the  area's 
public  transportation  problem.  Stewart  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  know  whether  or  not 
federal  aid  will  be  available  to  assist  with  the 
acquisition  publicly  owned  facilities  should 
the  Greater  Portland  Transportation  Co. 
leave  the  area. 

Kyros,  who  said  his  own  experiences  here 
during  rush  hours  has  convinced  him  of  the 
need  for  Improved  mass  transit,  promised  to 
talk  with  Department  of  Transportation  of- 
ficials to  determine  if  help  would  be  avail- 
able should  a  publicly  owned  system  become 
necessary. 

(From  the  Portland,  (Maine) ,  Evening  Ex- 
press. Sept.  3,  1971] 

Ktbos  Chats,  Listsns  to  Oitt  Otticials 
(By  Brian  Arsenault) 

Rep.  Peter  N.  Kyros  sat  down  with  City 
Manager  John  E.  Menarlo  and  other  city 
officials  today  to  discuss  Portland's  problems 
and  what  can  be  done  about  them. 

For  the  most  part  Kyros  took  on  the  role  of 
listener.  He  heard  city  officials  discuss  their 
concerns  In  areas  ranging  from  unemploy- 
ment to  housing,  asked  questions,  and 
pledged  his  efforts  and  cooperation  in  Wash- 
ington. 

A  major  part  of  the  session  was  taken  up 
by  Menarlo  again  leveling  a  blast  at  the  way 
Emergency  Employment  Act  funds  are  being 
distributed  In  the  state.  Under  the  distribu- 
tion scheme  devised  by  the  Maine  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  Portland  will  re- 
ceive $140,066  of  a  $4.6  million  grant  provided 
to  the  state. 

icxMAaio  claucsd 

Portland's  share  of  the  grant  does  not  equal 
Portland's  unemployment  problem  which  the 
city  manager  said  has  reached  over  7  per  cent. 
He  said  the  distribution  formula  Is  Inequi- 
table. 

Kyroe  pledged  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  seek  answers  on  how  funds 
shotild  be  distributed.  The  representative 
was  also  Interested  In  how  Portland  plans  to 
spend  Its  share  of  the  funds. 

Menarto  replied  the  city  was  Interested  In 
establishing  six  police  cadet  programs  and 
positions  In  city  departments  to  work  on 
the  Dutch  elm  disease  problem,  park  main- 
tenance and  Improvement,  and  rodent  con- 
trol. 

An  issue  raised  by  Menarlo  that  Kyros  has 
closer  personal  contact  with  was  one  con- 
cerning legislative  efforts  to  establish  a  trust 
to  govern  the  development  of  Islands  In 
Casco  Bay.  Menarlo  said  the  city  was  con- 
cerned about  Kyros'  support  of  such  legisla- 
tion because  they  feared  It  would  take  con- 
trol of  city  land  out  of  the  hand  of  elected 
cfflclals. 
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Kyros  replied  that  he  did  not  think  city 
officials  and  he  were  as  far  apart  on  the 
issue  as  It  mlfi^t  seem. 

"This  legislation  was  sold  to  me  with  the 
proviso  that  local  people  would  compose  the 
trustees."  Kyros  said.  "J  wouldn't  go  ahead 
with  enabling  legislation  until  a  local  Input 
Is  guaranteed." 

On  the  question  of  housing,  Kyroe  was 
briefed  by  John  S.  Dexter,  director  oT  the 
Public  Housing  Authority. 

Dexter  told  him  that  after  several  years  of 
slow  growth  activity  In  public  housing  Is 
starting  to  move  quickly.  "We  have  SCO  units 
under  management,  450  under  construction, 
and  100  on  the  drawing  board,"  Dexter  said. 
"We're  seeking  a  federal  reservation  for  800 
more  units  that  we  need." 

Kyros  told  Dexter  to  keep  him  appraised 
of  any  aid  needed  to  secure  the  reservation. 

Accompanying  housing  the  question  of 
demolishing  dilapidated  structures  was 
raised. 

Menarlo  said  the  city  Is  currently  using 
a  $50,000  federal  grant  to  get  down  as  many 
as  possible  but  that  the  funds  would  soon 
run  out.  He  noted  the  city  will  apply  for 
more  federal  demolition  grant  money  and 
expressed  hope  It  would  be  available. 

Kyroe  reacted:  "Let  me  know  when  that 
application  goes  In." 

Other  topics  of  conversation  were  the 
development  oT  Portland  Harbor,  school 
construction  and  revenue  sharing.  Menario 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  both  state  and  fed- 
eral revenue  sharing. 

Kyros  observed  that  there  was  little  chance 
of  revenue  sharing  making  It  through  the 
legislature  and  that  President  Nixon  Is  not 
even  pushing  hard  for  It  although  It  Is  his 
proposal. 


AWARD  WINNING  DRUG  ABUSE 
ESSAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  lacBzoAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  this  day  of  drug  addiction  with  its  re- 
lated questions  concerning  why  and  how 
it  could  possibly  happen,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  reard  an  article  written  not  by  a  re- 
formed addict,  nor  a  physician,  nor  a 
psychiatrist,  but  by  a  young  Junior  high 
school  student  who  was  uked  to  write 
her  own  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  drug 
addiction. 

Miss  Cindy  Ooddard,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  D.  Goddard  of  Westland. 
Mich.,  has  enabled  us  to  read  her  mind, 
to  view  her  musings  about  how  this  very 
Important  problem  relates  to  her  ovm 
life,  what  she  thinks  might  actually 
tempt  young  people  Into  involvement 
with  potential  tragedy. 

For  her  efforts,  Cindy  won  first  prize 
In  the  Wa3me-We8tland  Parents  Drug 
Abuse  Committee  contest,  which  solicited 
her  thoughts,  and  had  her  article  printed 
in  her  community  paper. 

Her  su^hievement  has  given  us  the  ben- 
efit of  reading  a  sincere,  questioning  ac- 
count of  a  young  person's  place  in  our 
present  society,  and  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives: 
Who  Ii£x7  A  Dauo  AsoiCT — You  Must  Bx 
KmoiNol 
(By  Cindy  Ooddard) 

Who  me?  A  drug  addict — you  must  be 
kidding  I  This  Is  my  first  thought  as  I  sit  here 
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in  my  room  and  think  about  writing  an  essay 
on  drags  and  drug  abuse.  I  can  only  say  I'm 
a  little  sick  of  hearing  about  all  this.  I  know 
that  It's  Important  to  tell  me  all  of  these 
things,  but  the  warnings  foUow  me  wherever 
I  go.  I  tell  my  teachers  and  family  and  friends 
that  I  don't  want  drugs,  and  that  I  don't 
need  them.  It  seems  to  me  they  shotild  trust 
me  and  ease  off  the  subject.  No  one  seems  to 
understand,  and  they  keep  on  with  tbe  same 
warnings.  I  wish  they  would  believe  me.  I 
honestly  dont  want  drugs! 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  runs  through  my 
parents'  minds  about  drugs  and  the  kids  of 
today.  I  suppose  that  most  kids  who  start 
taking  drugs  never  actually  picture  them- 
selves as  being  addicted  to  them.  They  must 
feel  that  It  would  be  all  right  to  try  them 
Just  once.  It's  hard  for  anyone  to  feel  honestly 
that  they're  an  addict — real  hard.  The 
thought  of  myself  as  one  seems  very  remote 
to  me. 

I  know  that  adults  feel  that  If  I  know  the 
danger  of  drugs.  I  won't  try  them,  and  I 
suppose  they  are  right.  I  think  what  scares 
me  the  most  Is  not  knowing  what  you're 
doing  while  you  are  under  the  Influence  of 
these  drugs.  I  guess  you  could  even  kill  some- 
one and  not  know  the  evU  you  had  done. 
What  kind  of  fun'  would  that  be? 

I  believe  most  kids  probably  take  drugs  be- 
cause they  are  bored.  Free  and  easy  seems  to 
be  the  feeling  they  want  to  get.  The  way  it 
looks  to  me.  though,  there  Isn't  much  in  this 
world  that  is  free  and  easy  I 

Even  drugs  cost  money.  And  some  of  those 
trtps  surely  can't  be  easy!  The  answer  to 
"why  shouldn't  I  try  It?"  Is  very  common.  All 
the  adults  do  Is  tell  us  how  much  of  a  mess 
this  world  Is  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  say, 
"Why  shouldn't  I  live  It  up  while  Tm 
here?"  The  thought  then  comes  to  me — if 
most  of  us  were  to  float  around  on  psyche- 
delic clouds,  of  a  sort,  there  would  be  no  one 
able  to  think  of  any  way  to  do  something 
about  the  problems  we  have  to  meet  right 
now. 

I  guess  we  oould  say  we  dldnt  create  these 
problems.  But  after  all.  this  line  of  reason- 
ing won't  make  them  go  away  either.  You 
Just  oan't  turn  your  back  to  problems  when 
they  arise.  I  think  the  world  must  be  In 
rough  shap>e  If  kids  have  to  resort  to  drug^  to 
have  a  good  time.  It  seems  in  so  many  cases 
the  adults  of  a  family  are  all  working  and 
there  Isnt  anyone  at  home  to  talk  to  or  really 
care  about  what  the  kids  are  doing. 

In  such  a  circumstance,  It  is  rather  easy  to 
look  in  the  wrong  direction  for  excitement 
and  attention.  I  wonder  how  I  would  feel  If 
I  knew  a  good  friend  of  mine  were  taking 
drugs?  I  really  dont  know  Just  what  my  re- 
action would  be!  Maybe  pity,  disgust,  awe, 
shame;  I  could  poeelMy  feel  any  of  these. 
Would  I  still  be  a  friend,  w  would  I  back  off? 
T  know  I  wouldn't  tell  anyone,  because  I 
lust  don't  believe  in  this.  The  thought  of 
being  put  in  a  scene  like  this  does  make  one 
wonder. 

Oould  I  honestly  be  of  any  help?  I  doubt  It. 
Usually,  If  a  person  decides  to  "turn  on"  he 
has  a  pretty  deep  reason  for  doing  so.  I 
dont  think  I  wotild  be  able  to  give  that  per- 
son the  understanding  they  would  rightfully 
deserve,  but  I  do  know  I  feel  terrible  watch- 
ing this  happen. 

I  presently  have  some  friends  who  like  to 
wear  army  Jackets,  jeans,  and  long  hair.  But 
do  yon  know  It  Is  really  funny  to  me  to 
watch  people  and  their  reactions  to  these 
kids?  They  automatically  label  them  as  ad- 
dicts or  undeelrable.  The  odd  note  to  all  this 
Is  that  usually  It  Is  the  clean  cut  boy  or 
girl  "down  the  street"  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
true  atkllct.  It  seems  you  just  never  know. 

The  more  I  think  about  these  things,  the 
more  I  wonder  about  the  answers  to  all  the 
questions  I've  been  thinking  about.  I  can 
feel  very  secure  In  my  own  home,  saying  I'll 
never  take  drugs.  I  think  this  is  what  it's  all 
about;   the  worry  and  the  warnings.  When 
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I'm  placed  in  a  different  situation  away  from 
parents  and  home,  and  perhaps  put  with 
people  who  live  within  the  drug  scene,  then 
would  I  remain  true  to  the  things  I've  said 
above?  Would  I  have  the  courage  to  be 
different? 

I  hope  so,  because  I  honestly  dont  believe 
I  would  have  much  of  a  chance  by  following 
the  drug  way  of  life.  I  surely  hope  the  day 
will  come  when  the  world  won't  be  in  such 
a  mese  that  kids  will  have  to  be  aware  of 
these  things.  Maybe  then  there  wont  be  a 
drug  problem. 

Maybe  then.  Maybe  then  I 


SOULVTT.T.K  FOUNDATION  GIVES 
CHANCE  TO  SOUTHEAST  LOS  AN- 
GELES CHILDREN 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  cauFoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
easy  to  "make  it"  if  you  are  a  ghetto  kid. 

I  know.  I  came  from  west  Oakland 
ghetto. 

No  one  means  tor  enabling  a  ghetto 
child  to  break  out  exists.  Both  Govern- 
ment and  private  efforts  are  imperative. 

For  many  black  youngsters  the  way 
out  has  been  through  the  opportunities 
offered  by  professional  sports.  One  such 
youngster  was  William  "Willie"  Naulls. 
Willie  Naulls,  a  product  oi  the  southeast 
Los  Angeles  ghetto,  was  an  ail-American 
basketball  star  at  UCLA,  then  went  on 
to  play  professionally  in  the  National 
Basketball  Association  for  10  years  and 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  fabled  Bos- 
ton Celtics  world's  championship  teams. 

Now,  as  a  businessman  and  real  estate 
developer  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Naulls  has 
established  the  Soulville  Foundation  to 
help  children  of  the  southeast  Los  An- 
geles area  receive  quality  assistance  in 
physical  education,  health,  and  nutri- 
tion information,  remedial  academic  edu- 
cation, and  contemporary  Issues  and  rec- 
reation. 

I  am  very  impressed  with  the  program 
that  Mr.  Naulls  and  his  associates  are 
developing.  I  hope  that  the  public  will 
sup^jort  the  Soulville  Poimdatlon,  and 
I  see  it  as  a  model  to  be  applied  in 
other  areas  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Naulls  has  put  together  a  brochure 
describing  the  foundation,  and  I  insert 
it  into  the  Rkcord. 

The  brochure  follows: 

THX    SODLVnO,!   FOtTNDATION 

A  roBTwoas 

I  have  wanted  to  create  The  Soulville 
Foimdatlon  for  a  long  time.  I  suppose  one 
reason  Is  that  as  far  as  I  have  sometimes 
come  from  thoee  Southeast  Los  Angeles 
streets.  I  have  never  forgotten  how  It  was  to 
play  in  them. 

Most  Black  professional  athletes  have  the 
same  story  that  I  do  ...  a  story  lUled  with 
such  words  as  "poverty",  "prejudice".  "Ignor- 
ance" and  "luck".  How  lucky  were  those  of 
us  who  made  It.  and  how  well  we  knew  It. 
We  certainly  had  talant  which  we  worked 
hard  to  develop,  but  every  one  of  us  can  re- 
call some  gifted  natural  athlete  who  played 
along  with  us  and  stayed  beUnd  when  we 
left. 

Why?  Perhaps  he  feU  down  one  day  and 
was  tinaware  that  he  would  go  lame  without 
medical  attention.  Maybe  he  quit  high  school 
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beoauM  his  family's  need  for  food  seemed 
more  Important  than  a  diploma.  Or  perhaps 
the  Navy  Recruiter  made  the  serrloe  aoond 
more  Intereetlng  than  the  ghetto,  and  he 
signed  op  for  six  years.  The  poflBlbllitlea  are 
many,  and  they  apply  not  only  to  rmreallzed 
potential  athletes.  Most  of  the  klda  tn  the 
streets  and  schoolyards  nerer  really  succeed 
for  generally  the  same  reasons. 

There  Is  an  ingredient  to  success  other 
than  how  the  chips  fall,  however,  and  that 
Is  the  belief  that  it  la  possible  to  succeed. 
That  would  seem  obvious,  but  a  child  who 
sees  much  more  failure  than  success — and 
not  for  lack  of  trying — expects  nothing  dif- 
ferent for  himself.  He  might  even  conclude 
that  It  was  smart  not  to  try. 

Through  The  SoulvUle  Foundation,  we 
hope  to  reach  the  children  who  dont  believe 
that  they  can  win. 

Please  be  generous. 

WrLUAM  D.  Naulls. 

THK    FOmfDATIDN 

The  SoulvUle  Foundation  has  been  created 
to  bring  to  the  children  of  Southeast  Loe 
Angeles  a  variety  of  programs  In  the  areas 
of  phyalcal  education,  health  and  nutrition 
Information,  remedial  academic  education, 
contemporary  issues  and  recreation.  Concen- 
trating ostensibly  on  physical  education  and 
recreation.  The  SoulvUle  Foundation  will  be 
using  the  magnetism  of  these  to  channel  par- 
ticipating youth  Into  the  other  vital  pro- 
grams. With  the  vehicle  of  organized  and 
supervised  play,  the  FoundaUon  will  attempt 
to  give  direct  and  personal  guidance  to  the 
many  children  who  have  been  shut  out  of  the 
overcrowded,  understaffed  tuid  Inadequately 
financed  programs  currently  offered  In  the 
kxaU  schools  and  dty  parks.  In  many  cases 
these  same  neglected  chUdren  make  poor  aca- 
demic showings,  not  for  lack  of  abUlty,  but 
because  a  child's  logic  reaaons  that  the  dis- 
interest shown  him  should  be  reciprocated. 
It  U  hardly  surprising  that  he  Ignores  the 
warning  that  he  Is  only  hurting  himself  when 
It  comes  from  those  who  notice  him  only  If  he 
is  doing  poorly.  In  a  time  when  the  school 
system  Is  facing  buikrupcy,  when  athletics 
and  other  so-called  Inessential  curricula  may 
be  eliminated,  and  when  social  and  recrea- 
tional programs  are  suffering  cutbacks,  we 
cannot  depend  upon  public  funds  to  finance 
the  specialized  programs  needed  In  the  un- 
derprivUeged  community.  Rather  than  con- 
tinue to  lobby  for  programs  tliat  have  been 
repeatedly  denied.  The  SoulvUle  Foundation 
wiu  apply  private  funds  to  direct  action 
within  the  community 

THE    HASWST    OF    KXXS 

Dally  we  hear  through  the  media  of  the 
deprivation  that  pervades  all  sectors  of  com- 
munttles  such  as  Southeast  Los  Angeles. 
Unemployment,  educational  deficiency.  In- 
adequate housing,  poverty,  hunger,  high  In- 
fant mortality,  poor  medical  services,  drug 
abuse,  crlmlnaUty,  lack  of  local  Job  opportu- 
nity, discriminatory  credit  practices,  archaic 
or  nonexistent  public  services — an  avalanche 
of  vicious  conditions.  We  bav«  let  ourselves 
believe  that  token  changes  such  as  a  grow- 
ing Black  middle  class  and  War-on-Poverty 
programs  are  indicators  that  such  conditions, 
which  were  allowed  to  fester  Into  the  civil 
disorders  of  the  mid-sixties,  an  now  being 
alleviated. 

But  the  facts  Indicate  the  contrary.  In 
AprU  of  1971  the  unemployment  figure  for 
Blacks  was  10%.  four  polnU  higher  than  the 
national  average  and  Its  greatest  level  since 
1964.  The  Census  Bureau  revealed  that  in  the 
decade  since  the  last  census,  the  number  of 
people  falling  beneath  the  poverty  level  has 
Increased.  The  CaUfomla  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  declared  that,  were  the 
school  system  a  public  corporation,  It  would 
be  forced  to  declare  bankruptcy.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  inner  cities  are  described  as  "dy- 
ing," and  the  crime  rate  is  automatlcaUy 
"high."  In  19«0.  prior  to  the  full  effeeU  of 
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the  current  recession,  unemployment  in  the 
community  of  Watts  was  two  fuU  points 
higher  than  the  figure  for  the  "dvU  rights" 
year  of  1964—16%  as  opposed  to  14%.  Un- 
emi;doyment  imtee  for  Black  teenagers  range 
from  2C%  to  46%  depending  on  the  oommu- 
nlty;  in  1969  the  Watts  figure  was  an  un- 
speakable 42.9%.  All  of  this  has  inflated  the 
welfare  rolls,  and  to  meet  these  costs  govern- 
ments cut  back  or  abandon  the  programs 
that  solve  rather  than  feed  the  problems. 

A  ghetto  chUd  ten  years  of  age  Is  growing 
up  under  conditions  which  are  actually  worse 
than  those  existing  before  he  was  bom. 
There  U  no  reason  to  project  that  he  wUl 
escape  a  situation  more  decayed  than  the 
one  which  trapped  his  parents. 

When  we  faU  to  answer  the  needs  of  a 
chUd.  we  are  party  to  the  creation  of  a  prob- 
lem adult.  Untrained  and  uneducated,  he 
wUl  one  day  be  unemployed.  Underfed,  be 
wlU  be  sickly  and  he  may  steal.  If  he  is  ne- 
glected, he  will  become  apathetic  or  hostile; 
If  he's  bored,  hell  look  for  kicks.  The  time 
to  tackle  drug  addiction,  hard-core  unem- 
ployment and  the  lilgh  school  drop-out  rate 
Is  long  before  they  happen. 

THx  TmrKsnsTjrT  or  timf 

One  of  a  child's  biggest  needs  Is  for  play. 
ChUdren  wUl  play  with  nearly  anything, 
and  most  parents  know  the  experience  of  the 
gift  that  Is  set  aside  for  the  wrapping  paper. 
Magnificently  resourceful.  In  the  absence  of 
organized  games  or  toys  chUdren  will  always 
make  do — from  Inventing  games  to  be  played 
with  sticks  to  constructing  private  club 
houses  out  of  cardboard  boxes.  A  child 
alone  will  find  a  game  for  one. 

ChUdren  love  to  play  with  other  chUdren. 
but  one  thing  that  wlU  lend  excitement  and 
Importance  to  a  chUd's  play  is  the  participa- 
tion and  Interest  of  an  ad\Ut.  At  both  ends  of 
the  social  scale.  chUdren  bitterly  miss  the 
parent  who  can  never  be  there  to  play  a  lit- 
tle ball  with  him  or  see  what  he  has  nuule. 
So  Important  Is  this  simple  hunun  experi- 
ence that  ChUdren  denied  parental  or  adult 
attention  for  various  reasons  carry  a  deep 
feeling  of  deprivation  and  even  resentment 
into  their  adult  lives.  The  adiUt  who  wUl 
spend  time  with  a  chUd  and  share  his  in- 
terests Is  an  Important  figure  in  his  life.  The 
relationship  that  develops  between  the  two 
WlU  be  bound  by  trust  and  respect,  and  the 
ChUd  readUy  accepts  the  adult's  guidance 
and  authority. 

In  the  poverty  pockets,  where  there  are 
many  one-parent  famUles  and  where  survival 
demands  the  time  of  most  adults,  chUdren 
suffer  a  widespread  lack  of  adult  Interest  In 
this  vein.  Circumstances  force  those  respon- 
sible for  the  child  to  be  concerned  more  for 
his  Immediate  physical  needs;  thus  he  Is 
robbed  of  this  relationship  and  the  influ- 
ence and  guidance  which  is  the  normal 
result. 

Chances  are  slim  that  a  chUd  will  find  this 
adult  attention  at  school.  Teachers  are 
swamped  with  the  demands  of  overcrowded 
classes  and  athletic  directors  are  forced  by 
understafllng  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
supervision  of  the  faculties  than  the  Indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  yoimgsters.  At  best  he 
may  latch  onto  some  older  youth,  a  hlt-or- 
mlss  proposition  which  carries  the  posslbUlty 
of  negative  influence. 

The  feeling  that  something  is  missing  from 
one's  life  oftentimes  impairs  the  abUity  to 
function.  An  adult  who  has  experienced  a 
personal  loss  or  had  a  totaUy  dissatisfying 
lob  knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  overcome  the 
disinclination  toward  work,  and  the  over- 
whelming desire  to  escape.  ChUdren  are  no 
different,  and  having  lees  discipline  they 
easUy  fall  into  patterns  of  neglecting  school - 
work,  avoiding  classes,  and  seeking  diver- 
sions—until they  have  fallen  behind.  The 
added  complication  of  not  understanding 
what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom  serves  to 
reinforce  the  original  pattern.  These  chU- 
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dren  are  stU}  in  granunar  school;   yet  the 
seeds  of  a  tragic  life  have  been  sown. 

CETTINO   THX    BOOT 

The  SoulvUle  Foundation  wants  to  face 
the  problem  of  neglect  head  on  and  treat  u 
well  the  serious  side  effects.  The  following 
comprehensive  program  Is  designed  to  an- 
swer the  need  and  consequently  arouse  the 
normal  curloelty  and  love  of  learning  which 
the    ghetto   environment    has    suffocated. 

OBCANIZKD    PLAT 

Emphasizing  a  child 's  natural  need  for 
play  and  the  Importance  he  places  on  adult 
participation,  a  multi-sport  program  will  be 
operated  year-round.  Plentifully  staffed  with 
professional  and  student  leaders,  all  wUl  be 
trained  to  function  both  as  coaches  and  as 
guidance    counselors    for    these    youngsters. 

Applying  the  benefits  of  team  play,  all 
participants  wlU  be  assigned  to  specific 
standard-sized  teams  under  a  regular  coach. 
This  will  teach  through  personal  experience 
the  Importance  of  teamwork,  the  pride  of 
achievement,  the  correlation  between  effort 
and  success,  and  wiU  help  to  overcome  any 
fear  of  competition. 

In  coordination  with  the  athletic  pro- 
gram, the  youngsters  will  be  taught  the 
benefits  of  physical  fitness  and  the  import- 
ance of  caring  for  the  body. 

HXALTH    AVD    FDTTCATION    PROGRAMS 

The  American  public  In  general  Is  poorly 
Informed  In  the  areas  of  health  and  nutri- 
tion, and  ghetto  youth  particularly  so.  Every 
youth  Involved  In  the  program  wUl  attend 
regular  seminars  In  the  subjects  of  health 
care,  dental  care,  vitamins,  diet  and  calories. 
The  FoundaUon  win  research  and  compile 
Information  on  the  nutritional  values  of 
foods  which  Black  chUdren  eat  most. 

ChUdren  who  have  academic  handicaps 
win  be  steered  Into  classes  in  remedial  math. 
English.  speUlng.  and  reading  These  classes 
will  be  staffed  by  professionals  and  trained 
college  students  who  will  use  some  of  the 
methods  perfected  by  the  Direction  Sports 
Program.  Great  success  has  been  achieved 
with  hard-to-teach  children  by  orienting 
the  subject  matter  to  athletic  situations. 

Seminars  will  be  held  In  the  area  of  edu- 
cational aids.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  b 
dictionary,  use  of  library  catalogues  and  ref- 
erence materials,  and  tips  on  study  habits 
are  frequently  overlooked. 

CONTZMPOBART    tSSTTSS 

Workshops  for  the  discussion  of  Issues  of 
Interest  and  permitting  the  direct  participa- 
tion of  the  members  wlU  be  organized.  Sug- 
gested topics :  Law  Enforoement,  Drug  Abuse, 
Race  Relations,  etc. 

A  Speakers'  Program  to  feature  figures  In 
Sporte,  Black  Leadership,  Pcrtltics,  etc.,  will 
be  offered  to  the  youth. 

THI   tTLTtKATX    GOAL 

If  The  SoulvUle  Foundation  Is  to  succeed. 
It  wUl  need  a  fadUty.  Not  only  do  the  chU- 
dren of  Southeast  Los  Angeles  need  the  pro- 
g:ram  we  have  outlined,  but  they  need  as 
well  basketball  courts.  basebaU  diamonds, 
football  fields.  Indoor  gymnasium  equipment, 
a  swimming  pool,  handball  and  tennis 
courts — to  name  a  few.  The  facUltlas  oper- 
ated by  the  schools  and  parks  are  Inadequate 
and  congested.  At  every  school,  faculties  for 
certain  sports  are  nonexistent. 

To  operate  the  Foundation's  program  out 
of  these  facilities  would  only  reduce  If  not 
annihilate  its  efficacy.  Poor  lighting  makes 
the  parks  practicable  only  during  daylight 
hours;  regiUar  and  after-school  use  limits 
the  avaUability  of  school  faculties.  In  both 
cases,  use  of  the  faclUties  Is  subject  to  ap- 
proval and  must  be  scheduled  around  the  ac- 
tivities of  other  applicants.  Working  under 
these  conditions,  the  time  spent  with  the 
ChUdren  would  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  availability  of  faculties.  The  effort  to 
make  personal  contact  with  the  youngsters 
would  be  severely  hampered,  and  many  cbU- 
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dren  would  be  lost  in  the  constant  shuffle 
between  parks  and  schools.  Above  all,  our 
activities  would  contribute  to  the  congestion 
sod  inadequacy  which  are  excessive  already. 
To  do  the  work,  we  must  buUd  an  athletic 
center  complete  with  the  Indoor  and  outdoor 
faculties  needed,  as  well  as  showers,  locker 
rooms,  public  address  system,  classrooms  and 
oflloee.  Without  such  a  center,  it  wUl  be  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  develop  the  educational 
and  social  dimensions  of  the  program.  With 
the  finest  faculty  in  the  area  we  wUl  attract 
the  ChUdren  we  are  seeking  to  help,  and 
their  parents  wiU  be  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  safe  and  supervised. 
SUCCESS  oa  rAn.uax? 

The  scopte  of  The  SoulvUle  Foundation's 
program  and  It^  Indispensable  requirements 
are  dependent  upon  a  generous  response  from 
jrou.  Underfundlng  wUl  turn  a  progressive 
and  ambitious  program  into  lUiother  inade- 
quate one — limited  In  its  function  and  serv- 
ing only  a  fraction  of  the  chUdren  in  need. 

We  are  asking  you,  therefore,  to  contribute 
wholeheartedly  to  The  SoulvlUe  Founda- 
tion. The  tax  doUars  that  you  are  now 
spending  with  the  slim  hope  that  they  wiU 
reach  projects  such  as  this  wUl  be  reduced 
by  the  tax-deductible  doUars  which  you  can 
Invest  in  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  private 
citizens  whose  goals  you  know.  Anything  you 
give  will  be  spent  entirely  on  the  various 
programs  and  the  faculty.  The  directors  are 
donating  their  work  to  the  Foundation,  and 
they  WlU  not  receive  salary  or  compensa- 
tion of  any  kind. 

Your  generosity  Is  the  major  Ingredient 
for  The  SoulvUle  Foundation's  success. 

□mxcTGRs  or  thx  socTLvnxs  foundation 

William  D.  Naulls,  President;  ex-profes- 
sional basketbaU  star,  Boston  Celtics;  real 
estate  developer  and  businessman. 

Rosey  Qrler,  Vice  President;  ex-profee- 
sional  footbaU  star.  Los  Angeles  Rams;  enter- 
tainer. 

BUI  G.  NauUs,  Secretary/Treasurer;  Gen- 
eral manager,  Kentucky  Pried  Chicken  of 
Rosecrans  and  Central,  Inc. 

Ernie  Shelby,  Director  of  PubUc  Relations; 
ex-AU  American  track  star;  commercial  art- 
ist, song  writer. 

Herbert  B.  Avery,  M.D.,  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist. 

David  E.  Barnett,  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant. 

Marty  Freedman,  clothing  manufacturer; 
owner,  operator,  Mr.  Marty  of  California. 

Samuel  Gilbert,  developer  of  high  rise  con- 
struction; owner /operator,  WUson  GUbert 
Construction  Co. 

M>Ttle  U.  Caton,  MX).,  Internal  Medicine; 
health  care  administrator,  Charles  R.  Drew 
Postgraduate  Medical  School. 

BUI  Russel,  ex-professional  basketball  star 
and  coach,  Boston  Celtics;  entertainer. 

Augustus  A.  White,  m,  MX).,  orthopedic 
surgeon:  assistant  professor  of  orthopedics, 
Yale   University   Medical   School. 

Dally  Naulls.  Foundation's  Father. 

Bettle  R.  Naulls,  Foundation's  Mother. 


LT.  GEN.  H.  M.  ELWOOD  DELIVERS 
EXCELLENT  ADDRESS  TO  48TH 
ANNUAL  MARINE  CORPS  LEAGUE 
CONVENTION  IN  SAN  ANTONIO 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVB8 

MoTiday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  month 
ago  Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  M.  Elwood,  USMC, 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Plana  and  Programs, 
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addressed  the  Marine  Corps  League  con- 
vention in  Sen  Antcmio.  It  was  well  re- 
ceived by  a  large  audience  of  marines 
and  visitors. 

General  Elwood  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished aviators  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  During  combat  swrice  in  the 
South  Pacific  he  was  credited  with  down- 
ing five  enemy  aircraft  and  was  desig- 
nated a  Marine  Corps  ace.  He  took  part 
in  both  the  Korean  campaign  and  in 
Vietnamese  operations.  The  general  was 
first  assistant  wing  commander  of  the  1st 
Marine  Aircraft  Wing  and  subsequently 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Third  Marine  Am- 
phibious Force.  He  was  nominated  by 
the  President  for  promotion  to  three-star 
rank  in  October  of  1970  and  now  serves 
as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  lOr  Plans  and 
Programs  at  headquarters.  U£.  Marine 
Corps. 

This  distinguished  American  was  well 
qualified  to  speak  about  problems  related 
to  our  national  security.  The  address  fol- 
lows: 

Speech  of  Lt.  Qzn.  H.  M.  Elwood 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  San 
Antonio  to  represent  General  Chapman  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Marine  Corps  League's 
48th  anniversary.  This  is  my  first  visit  to  San 
Antonio  and  I  am  impressed  more  than  even 
a  Texan  could  convey.  Tou  all  know  that 
Marines  join  the  corps  to  dee  the  world. 
Now,  after  two  days  in  beautiful  San  An- 
tonio, as  my  teen-age  daughter  woiUd  say, 
I  have  flnaUy  "made  the  scene."  Using  an- 
other of  her  expressions,  I  have  concluded 
there  is  "no  way"  to  reach  San  Antonio  over 
the  vast  spaces  of  Texas  except  by  air.  In 
contemplating  this  trip  I  remembered  the 
experience  of  a  defense  department  official 
who  was  about  to  make  a  trip  by  air  to 
Europe.  Vievring  the  recent  rash  of  mad 
bombers  on  aircraft  with  some  discomfort,  he 
asked  one  of  his  statistics  experts  to  compute 
for  him  what  were  the  odds  that  a  bomb 
would  be  aboard  his  plane.  SUde  rules  and 
computers  revealed  the  odds  to  be  one  in  a 
mUllon.  Not  bad,  but  stlU  disturbing.  The 
statistician,  seeing  his  boss's  continued  tin- 
easiness,  added  brightly,  "but  don't  worry  sir. 
we  have  the  answer.  You  carry  your  own 
bomb  aboard.  The  chances  of  two  bombs  be- 
ing aboard  an  aircraft  are  only  one  in  a 
bUlion. 

First,  I  bring  you  the  special  and  warmest 
regards  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  General  Chapman,  and  his  regret  that 
he  cannot  be  here  himself.  Iron  Mike  and 
Dicky  ChapeUe  are  both  names  that  stir  the 
hearts  of  all  marines  and  to  be  present  for 
their  commemoration  through  the  medium 
of  these  Marine  Corps  league  awards  is  a 
privUege  Indeed.  And  I  know  I  speak  for  aU 
Vietnam  marines  in  expressing  our  particu- 
lar pleasure  that  you  chose  two  feUow  Viet- 
nam campaigners  as  the  recipients  this  year. 
The  league's  "Marine  of  the  Year"  award  ap- 
pears to  be  a  "famUy  affair"  for  you  leaguers 
but  It  is  also  a  prlvUege  to  be  on  hand  for 
this  occasion. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  these  awards 
are  relatively  recent  in  the  history  of  the 
Marine  Corps  league,  theee,  and  other  activ- 
ities of  the  league,  such  as  yoxir  youth  physi- 
cal fitness  program,  reflect  a  recent  vigor  and 
vitality  in  your  organization  which  are  heart- 
warming to  the  commandant  and  must  alao 
be  to  every  thinking  American  worth  his  salt. 
For  in  the  days  ahead  this  country  is  going 
to  need  all  of  the  vigor  It  can  find  to  combat 
the  problems  of  drugs,  personal  dlsoonduct 
and  patriotic  lethargy. 

The  Marine  Corps  league  is  attacking  the 
problem  at  the  best  of  all  places — with  our 
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young  people.  With  wisdom  which  coiUd  ac- 
crue only  to  some  old  duffers  who  had  once 
upaet  their  share  of  outhouses,  you  have  ac- 
ctirately  perceived  the  problems  of  diaspeUing 
youthful  energy  and  exuberance  in  an  en- 
vironment of  psyctaadellcs,  mind-blowers  and 
"do-your-own-thlng."  For  many  youngsters, 
these  problems  are  Insurmountable  without 
soQM  help. 

You  know  that  the  first  place  to  start  Is 
with  the  honest  sweat  of  cotnpetitive,  body- 
building physical  workouts.  You  know  that 
youth's  dormant  Instincts  are  reaUy  with  you 
in  this  effort  and  need  only  to  be  aroused 
and  channeled,  in  order  to  get  them  over  the 
adolescent  hump.  To  do  this  takes  adult  con- 
cern, adult  leadership  and  hard,  hard  work. 
But  consider:  with  a  voting  age  of  only 
eighteen  our  span  of  concern  for  each  in- 
dividual youth  need  cover  hardly  more  than 
a  brief  four  years.  It  Is  that  period,  from  the 
time  his  adolescence  begins  to  nudge  him 
temporarUy  out  of  the  hiunan  race  untu  he 
returns  again,  to  vote  the  future  destiny  of 
our  country. 

You  obviously  have  considered  this,  and 
you  are  doing  something  about  It.  In  the 
youth  physical  fitness  program  which  you 
sponscM",  you  are  nurturing  the  very  roots  of 
America's  salvation.  In  Marine  terms,  you  are 
putting  to  bed  early  a  lot  of  dog-tired  kids 
and  in  the  doing,  they  have  cheated  the  flesh 
pots  for  another  day.  And  as  the  statistics 
experts  of  my  earlier  story  would  observe, 
surely  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
boy-nights  In  bed  and  man-months  in  cor- 
rectional or  charity  institutions. 

Your  program  is  yet  new  but  already  It  is 
showing  significant  progress  and  with  your 
continued  efforts  It  Ls  bound  to  accelerate. 
The  Commandant  and  all  Marines  are  proud 
of  you.  Your  country  wlU  some  day  be  grate- 
ful to  you. 

So,  with  this  bond  which  Is  between  us,  I 
should  speak  fCH-  a  moment  to  the  mother- 
lode — your  Marine  Corps,  today  and  tomor- 
row. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  Marines 
completed  their  ordered  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  on  July  1  of  this  year.  I  shall  not 
detaU  the  luster  of  their  performance  In  that 
conflict  for  you  have  among  your  number — 
and  among  yotir  honored  guests — many  who 
can  speak  to  this  from  intimate  knowledge. 
I  shall  teU  you  that  they  came  out  of  Vietnam 
as  real  "pros"  should  with  their  equipment 
intact  and  their  combat  readiness  unim- 
paired. They  have  resumed  their  posture  of 
readiness  in  strategic  places  and,  are  stronger, 
more  battle  wise  and  better  equipped  than 
ever.  Further,  it  should  be  said  that  in  no 
other  war  were  the  conflicting  needs  for  valor 
and  compassion  so  compelling  and  the 
Marines  handled  both,  with  distinction. 

In  anticipation  of  the  post-Vietnam  pos- 
ture, and  the  need  to  slim  down,  the  Com- 
mandant redouMed  his  efforts  to  demand — 
and  get — a  higher  level  of  professionalism 
from  his  forces  in  aU  areas.  This  has  ranged 
the  gamut,  from  more  and  better  mUltary 
education  to  better  housing  and  faculties,  to 
tighter  standards  In  training,  deportment, 
and  viraistlines.  And  be  assured  that  the  de- 
nominator of  his  every  move  is  founded  on 
the  requirements  for  combat.  The  corps, 
which  numbered  317,000  in  1969.  is  now  back 
to  a  lean  311,000,  with  a  bit  of  trimming  yet 
to  go. 

While  tending  to  the  present,  the  corps 
stUl  casts  its  eye  to  the  future  and  ta  moving 
ahead  on  aU  fronts.  In  the  equipment  field, 
we  are  already  flying  the  new  and  revolu- 
tionary harrier  aircraft.  This  British-devel- 
oped Jet  attack  aircraft  flUs  a  large  and 
perhaps  final  gap  In  ova  vertical  assault  con- 
cept. This  concept  you  wUl  recaU  Involves 
the  landing  of  major  combat  units  by  heli- 
copter. The  marines  pioneered  this  concept 
over  16  years  ago  and  it  is  now  a  common- 
place reality  in  both  the  Marine  Corps  and 
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Army.  WbAt  wa«  laclrtng  was  a  lUgh-per- 
formaoced,  attack  aircraft  wbich  oould  |iro- 
vlcie  cloae  air  aupport  to  ou^  troops  on  Um 
ground  vltlMut  ragacd  fcr  Um  rnnUabiiiltj 
of  pavad,  nplilctlcatad  »i^-«t*Hff  As  an  in- 
t«rlin  meaaura.  ttaa  marlnaa  dcralopad  a 
abort  alrflaM  aaboro,  utlUaliig  tacdialquaa 
and  aqalpDMnt  alnitlar  to  thoaa  on  a  Navy 
aircraft  carrlar.  Tbe  Harrier,  we  beUeT*  lias 
put  an  end  to  tliia  problam  for,  wblla  IC  taaa 
attack  perfomtanoa  akin  to  oar  ounwat  A-4 
Skybawk.  U  can  alao  take  off  and  land  verti- 
cally: wltn  thia  added  performance,  tu  poa- 
slbllttlea  are  tramendovu  twtb  in  aerial  ms- 
neuverlng  and  in  Individually  diipened, 
camDufla4[ed,  laaalng  juac  betiind  friendly 
troopa. 

For  tbe  ground  marine  there  are  alao  many 
Innovatlona,  in  the  flelds  of  laaer  teclinlques. 
LnXra-red  devlcea,  eleotronlcs  and  weapons 
syotema.  And  for  oi»  traditional  amphlbloua 
role,  a  completely  new.  20-kno(  amphlUous 
snip  bas  been  rtwalgnwd  and  tbe  initial  equip- 
ment Is  being  built.  One  of  lU  featuiea  la  a 
special  accUmatlBatlon  gym  wbere  tbe  troopa 
can  be  oondltiooad  to  tbe  environment  in 
whlob  tbey  will  flgbt.  It  can  oonduot  bell- 
copter  or  Harrier  fllgbt  operatkma  from  b«r 
mgbt  deck.  It  will  permit  tbe  launching  of 
the  landing  craft  directly  into  tbe  aea  from 
a  flooded  well  deck.  No  longer,  parbapa.  need 
one  contemplate  tbat  baaardous  trip  via 
cargo  nei  from  ahlp  to  laiMlIng  craft. 

Concurrently  wltb  tbe  rtrnilgn  of  new 
equipment,  new  taocica  and  technlquea  are 
being  developed.  To  keep  tbe  logKtlcal  tall 
up  wltb  tbe  nam  hat  devU-dog  tbe  "eea-tiaMd 
concept"  la  being  evaluated,  whereby  the  as- 
sault ahipa  remain  as  the  marlnee'  loglatloal 
and  operating  baae  during  an  aaaault.  Under 
thla  ayatem  tbe  reserve  unite  might  even  be 
able  to  slip  back  aboard  for  a  quick  ahower 
and  a  brace  of  freah  eggs. 

Theae  things  are  all  designed  to  permit 
the  marine  to  do  bis  Job  a  little  better.  But 
at  that  flnal  point  of  contact  with  the 
enemy,  John  Wayne's  script  for  "The  Sands 
of  Iwo  Jima"  atlU  appilee,  where  the  Oghting 
man  must  prevail  or  stand  and  die.  Beoog- 
nidon  of  this  grim  Isunutable  fact  must 
guide  the  poiidea  of  tbe  »^^''<ntt  Corps  into 
the  many  tomorrowa  of  tbe  future,  without 
regard  for  citrrent  modes  or  mores.  We  tblnk 
It  only  honest  to  reveal  this  fact  at  tbe  very 
outset,  so  it  Is  tba  tlieme  of  our  recruiting 
pitch.  Some  of  our  pitch  goes  like  this:  "No- 
body likes  to  flgbt  but  aoaieone  baa  to  know 
how",  or,  "we  dont  promise  you  a  rose 
garden  but  long  hours,  bard  work,  and  satis- 
faction are  guaranteed."  I  think  you  are 
familiar  with  it. 

Are  we  going  to  And  any  takers?  It's  a 
UtUe  early  yet  to  <:ell,  but  we  think  we  shall. 
Based  upon  a  lot  of  recent,  close  observa- 
tion of  young  marinea  in  combat  In  Viet- 
nam, we  are  convinced  that  there  la  nothing 
really  wrong  with  today's  young  Americans 
if  they  are  handled  right  and  you  level  wltb 
them.  Further,  we  are  convinced  that,  i«- 
gardlees  of  bow  self-indulgent  or  matolal- 
minded  Is  our  society,  there  wlU  always  be 
a  lot  of  clean-llvlng,  adventuresome,  patri- 
otic youngsters  who  will  respond  to  a  chal- 
lenge in  service  to  their  country.  How  else 
do  we  explain  the  regular  weekly  mayhem 
on  the  amateur  gridirons?  Eittur,  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  enoouraced  In  our  con- 
victions by  the  superb,  tangible  efforts 
which  you  and  similar  crganlaatlons  are 
making  toward  strengtheolng  the  moral  fiber, 
as  weU  as  fitness  of  our  youth.  Further,  with 
tbe  only  acceptable  outcome,  to  a  war  for 
survival  being  to  vin  It,  there  Is  really  no 
other  alternative. 

nnaUy.  the  relatively  anaU  Bias  of  the 
Marine  Corps  suggests  that  our  procure- 
ment problem  will  be  manageable,  to  steal 
a  final  line  from  our  recruiting  campaign: 
"The  marines  are  looking  for  a  few  pood 
men." 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSENTATIVSS 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time,  I  have  shared  the  grave  concern 
about  the  changing  economic  needs  of 
our  Natl(»i  which  has  been  expressed  by 
many  Members  of  the  House.  This  con- 
cern Is  centered  In  the  belief  that  we  can, 
and  should,  actively  redirect  our  priori- 
ties rather  than  permit  them  to  be  al- 
tered in  a  haphazard  manner. 

The  Center  for  a  Peacetime  Economy 
has  been  formed  to  provide  an  overall  di- 
rection In  this  effort.  Mr.  William  Rasp- 
berry, the  Washington  Post  columnist, 
recently  discussed  the  Center's  goals  and 
structure.  In  my  opinion,  congressional 
encouragement  of  organizations  of  this 
type  can  only  be  extremely  beneficial  to 
our  society  and  its  changing  needs. 
Therefore,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  Mr.  Raspberry's  column  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  by  inserting  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  : 
[I^om  the  Washington  Post,  July  28,  1971] 
IjCt's  Prxpaki  roa  Psacx 
(By  William  Raspberry) 
It  Is  poeslble  to  argue — as  Michael  Reich 
and  Davlde  Flnkelhor  do  so  convincingly  In 
"Up  Against  the  American  Myth" — that  the 
liberal  talk  about  economic  conversion  Is  a 
lot  of  nonsense,  that  one  cannot  have  capi- 
talism in  this  country  without  also  having 
mUltarlsm. 

But  there  are  people  who  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  Reich's  and  Plnkelhor's  down- 
wlth-capltallsm  view  but  who  nonetheless 
have  to  believe  that  good  things  are  pos- 
sible if  only  we  will  work  at  them. 

The  good  things  Include  a  new  set  of  priori- 
ties to  replace  our  orientation  toward  the 
things  of  war.  And  the  believers  Include  tbe 
practical  optimists  wiio  are  behind  the  Cen- 
ter for  a  Peacetime  Economy. 

Among  them  are  Edle  Praser,  former  urban 
consultant,  who  is  running  the  center's  tem- 
porary office  in  borrowed  apace  at  1760 
Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  Suite  1200;  Mark  Bat- 
tle, management  consultant  and  former 
Labor  Department  executive;  Gerson  Oreen, 
former  reeearch  and  demonstration  chief  at 
GEO,  and  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  former  Pen- 
tagon deputy  who  blew  the  whistle  on  tbe 
C5A  overruns. 

Tbe  Center  Is  based  on  two  main  theses: 
that  there  wiU  be  a  conversion  fnxn  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy,  and  that  for 
the  conversion  to  make  sense  it  must  have 
an  overall  direction  based  on  good  Informa- 
tion. 

"At  present,"  according  to  the  organiaera' 
propoaal,  "no  Institution  or  organization 
exists  that  is  totally  committed  to  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  Information  and 
the  development  of  tbe  knowledge  which  will 
assist  this  country  in  attacking  Its  eco- 
nomic transition  and  policy  priority  prob- 
lems. Tbe  Center  for  a  Peacetime  Economy 
proposes  to  fill  that  void." 

Its  plana  for  doing  so  reflect  a  sort  of  hard- 
nossd  rasllam  that  seta  It  apart  from  many 
another  liberal  scheme. 

For  example.  Instead  of  aligning  itself 
against  big  bualneaa  Interests,  It  is  going  out 
of  Its  way  to  tolng  big  buslneas  Into  the 
operation.  The  board  of  directors  probably 
will  Include  a  handful  of  Industrial  giants 
of  tbe  Henry  Ford  sort.  The  centsr  will  also 


seek  support  from  the  vOiole  gamut  at  po> 
Utlcal  opinion,  whUe  avoiding  identification 
with  politics  aa  such. 

AuKing  tbe  Issues  to  which  the  center 
proposes  to  address  itself  are: 

How  to  develop  alternatives  to  defense- 
oriented  Industries. 

How  to  establish  both  the  goals  and  the 
mechanisms  for  shifting  tbe  economy  to  new 
and  sodaUy  uaefiU  prlorltlea. 

How  to  assist  workers  displaced  by  the 
transition — including  returning   veterans. 

The  founders  believe  that  these  problems, 
though  admittedly  dlflleult.  are  amenable  to 
an  Informed,  coordinated  attack— a  belief 
that  Is  reflected  in  the  center's  structiire. 

The  inx>poBal8  are  for  two  dlvialona,  one  a 
clearlnghoiise  and  the  other  concerned  with 
ressarch  and  analysis. 

"In  the  nation's  capital  and  throughout 
the  country,  there  are  varied  and  unrelated 
important  resources  of  Information,"  the  pro- 
posal obeervea.  "Although  studies  are  undw- 
taken.  reports  Issued,  conferences  held  and 
legislation  proposed  to  ease  the  process  of 
transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  no  single  entity  has  ever  collected, 
assembled,  reviewed  and  properly  dls^^ 
seminated  the  material.  Nor  has  any  orga- 
nization pointed  up  clearly  the  gape  in  data 
available  and  thus  assisted  in  expanding  our 
knowledge  base." 

The  research  and  analysis  division  will 
treat  spedflc  Issues  in  some  depth  and  pro- 
duce "fairly  straightforward  review,  critical 
commentary,  summarization  statistical  ex- 
amination" of  private  and  public  programs. 

It  also  plans  to  sponsor  seminars  and 
studies  by  staffers  and  outside  experts. 

Central  to  all  the  center  proposes  to  do  Is 
its  founders'  belief  that  most  Americans 
want  to  see  the  country  move  away  from  a 
wartime  economy — and  the  belief  that  It  can 
be  done  without  revolution  or  even  major 
disruption. 

As  evidence  of  their  optimism — and  of 
their  fear  of  becoming  merely  another  estab- 
lishment— they  propose  that  the  center  go 
out  of  business  after  five  years. 

That  in  itself  is  almost  revolutionary. 


GIVE  NIXON  A  CHANCE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  involved  in  political  cam- 
paigns over  the  years  have  become  ac- 
customed to  having  our  hides  taken  off 
and  have  not  been  reluctant  to  take  the 
hide  off  of  our  adversaries  in  return. 
That  is  to  be  expected — during  a  cam- 
paign— but  I  must  admit  that  I  have  be- 
come concerned  by  the  knee-jerk  type 
of  negative  reaction  we  have  heard  from 
certain  quarters  to  almost  any  proposal 
which  President  Nixon  might  be  advo- 
c  .ting. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  the  prob- 
lems facing  us  both  here  at  home  and 
abroad  are  much  too  serious  for  that 
kind  of  political  practice  and  hopefully 
those  who  engage  in  these  tactics  will 
stop  and  think  a  bit  before  issuing  what 
become  almost  automatic  denunciations 
of  any  Nixon  program  or  policy,  often 
before  the  full  extent  of  that  program 
or  policy  is  known. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  August 
28,  1971.  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
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star  entitled  "Give  Nixon  a  Chance"  dis- 
cusses this  new  political  phenomenon  and 
I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  point; 

Give  Nixon  A  Chance 

It  seems  to  us  that  Instant  opp>08ltlon  to 
snythlng  President  Nixon  says  or  does  Is  a 
(omewhat  unique  current  political  pheno- 
menon, and  a  crippling  and  destructive  one. 

The  President  Is  not  Insane. 

Not  being  Insane,  whatever  other  special 
cares  tie  may  have,  It  ought  to  be  obvious 
that  every  conceivable  pressure  on  this  man 
requires  that  his  first  consideration  In  any 
policy  must  be  that  it  works.  He  must  seek 
and  he  has  access  to  the  best  advice  and 
mformatlon,  a  workable  answer  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems,  a  workable  answer  to  the 
international  problems,  and  a  workable  an- 
swer to  the  domestic  humanitarian  prob- 
lems. 

It  Is  entirely  lUoglcal  to  conceive  that  such 
is  not  the  first  necessity  that  confronts  him 
ts  President  regardless  of  any  other  per- 
sonal wishes,  hopes,  or  ambitions.  All  de- 
pend on  his  finding  answers  that  actually 
work. 

Such  must  be  the  basis  for  any  political 
alms  of  the  man  who  actually  has  achieved 
the  White  House  and  holds  the  power  he 
does. 

It  Is  Irrational  to  assign  other  priorities 
to  blm. 

It  is  not  Irrational  to  suspect  a  "politics 
first"  attitude  among  those  who  do  not  have 
the  direct  responslbUlty  now  and  who  fanati- 
cally seek  power. 

Yet  seldom  have  we  seen  an  era  in  which 
the  frantic  and  bitter  opposition  has  been 
so  flagrant  in  Its  eagerness  to  damn  any  and 
everything  the  President  tries  to  do,  to  as- 
sign vicious  and  patently  false  motives  to 
ivery  such  thing,  and  to  go  to  excess  and  ex- 
tremism in  attackLng  every  proposal. 

This  has  become  a  patently  irresponsible 
exercise  of  politics,  and  It  is  increasingly  clear 
that  this  country  is  in  enough  trouble  with- 
out these  strenuou-  efforts  to  PARALYZE 
every  effort  of  the  government  to  deal  with 
our  problems. 

Our  situation  Is  serious. 

We  need  to  succeed  as  a  nation  in  some  of 
these  efforts. 

It  Is  no  time  for  sabotage  for  Its  own  sake. 
It  Is  no  time  to  paralyze  and  cripple  this 
country  Just  to  hit  at  Nixon. 

We  cannot  afford  the  present  political  prac- 
tice of  automatically  cuttmg  up  every  pro- 
poaal, every  policy,  and  every  effcwt  the  White 
House  makes  to  meet  a  problem  situation. 

Nobody  U  that  wrong!  Not  100  per  cent  I 

As  an  old  Joke  goes,  referring  to  a  fellow 
being  100  per  cent  wrong:  "Nobody  Is  that 
perfect!" 

Yet  we  have  a  set  of  politicians  these  days 
that  have  adopted  the  tactics  that  anything 
whatsoever  that  comes  from  the  White  House 
must  be  attacked  in  the  most  lurid  terms, 
Instantly,  on  whatever  grounds  can  be  found 
or  Invented. 

None  of  them  wants  to  give  Nixon  or  any 
Nixon  proposal  one-hundredth  of  a  per  cent 
of  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  U  a  setUed 
"tactic"  regardless  of  the  merits  and  regard- 
leas  of  the  COST,  obviously. 

This  country  simply  cannot  afford  this  level 
of  political  extremism,  which  disregards  the 
welfare  of  the  ooimtry  in  its  single-minded 
effort  to  destroy  the  President. 

The  destruction  assured  is  much  wider 
ti**!!  that,  and  It's  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
political  gamesmanship. 

We  have  examined  our  own  performance 
and  find  this  to  be  a  doctrine  we  have  pur- 
sued regarding  Kennedy  and  regarding  John- 
son, as  well  as  Nixon. 

There  are  areas  for  political  fighting — and 
area*  for  a  decent  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

llxere  Is  no  Instance  wherein  we  have  not 
Mmeetly  supported  some  policies  of  any  pres- 
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Ident,  and  as  bitterly  criticized  others,  and 
we  feel  no  great  obligation  to  Nixon,  differ- 
ent from  any  other. 

The  difference  is  the  torrent  of  abuse  which 
reveals  the  unreasoning  animosity  of  his  po- 
litical enemies — and  their  blindness  to  the 
national  Interest  in  pursuing  it. 

We  have  to  face  the  reality,  that  if  there 
are  going  to  be  any  real  answers  to  our  press- 
ing problems,  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  an 
honest  try  to  some  of  Nixon's. 

If  he  fails,  we  can  change  fast  enough  in 
1972,  but  the  country  needs  a  fair  chance  and 
a  full  effort,  first  I 

It  Is  as  if  those  who  condemn  policies  the 
strongest  really  fear  that  they  might  work — 
because  only  thus  would  Nixon  be  re-elected 
and  their  own  plans  go  down  tbe  drain. 

That  seems  to  be  the  one  chance  they  re- 
fuse to  take  .  . .  even  though  It  Is  the  chance 
on  which  the  national  welfare  depends. 

Tbe  people  who  act  so  are  forfeiting  any 
claim  to  respect  and  any  legitimate  claim  to 
responsibility. 

They  are  revealing  themselves  as  totally 
selfiab,  unreasonable  and  irresponsible — at 
the  very^lme  they  bid  for  power  I  (C.  L. 
Dancey). 


ADVANCED  STRATEGIC  MISSILES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALirOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent short;  guide  to  understanding  stra- 
tegic missiles  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
missile  systems  was  recently  brought  to 
my  attention.  So  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  have  the  chance  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  this  very  informative  and 
easily  understandable  study  I  would  like 
to  insert  It  into  the  Conghkssioral 
Record. 

One  point  to  which  I  would  like  to  call 
particular  attention  is  the  author's  com- 
ments on  the  real  difference  between 
MRV's — multiple  reentry  vehicles — and 
MIRV's — multiple  independently  tar- 
geted reentry  vehicles: 

There  has  been  a  tendency  recently  to 
draw  a  firm  distinction  between  multiple  re- 
entry systems  which  can  achieve  compara- 
tively little  separation  between  the  Impact 
points  of  the  separate  warheads  and  more  ad- 
vanced systems  which  are  designed  to  achieve 
the  much  wider  separation  needed  to  attack 
separate  'hard'  targets.  The  former  have  been 
described  as  MRVs  (Multiple  Re-entry  Ve- 
hicles), and  the  latter  as  MXRVs  (MulUple 
Independently-targeted  Re-entry  Vehicles). 
A  distinction  exists,  but  It  Is  one  of  limited 
utility  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed tends  to  be  misleading.  It  suggests, 
apart  from  anything  else,  that  the  warheeds 
of  a  system  which  does  not  have  the  means 
of  achieving  wide  separation  are  scattered  at 
random  in  a  general  area,  as  though  they 
were  the  pellets  of  a  shot-gtm  charge.  In 
fact,  however,  it  Is  theoretically  possible  to 
predict  with  some  accuracy  the  individual 
Impact  points  of  these  warheads.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  that  neither  those  Impact  points 
nor  the  paths  which  the  Individual  warheads 
follow  from  the  moment  of  separation  can 
be  as  far  apart  as  in  the  case  of  more  ad- 
vanced re-entry  'systems  which  release  their 
warheads  at  varying  times  or  at  varying 
angles  from  the  original  flight  path  of  the 
missile.  This  distinction  is  an  important  one, 
but  it  is  not  weU  indicated  by  the  use  of  the 
terms  MRV  and  MIRV,  especially  as  the 
former  must  logioaUy  mclude  tbe  latter.  It 
IS  more  useful  to  speak  of  a  single  category 
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of  Multiple  Re-entry  Systems  (MHESs)  and 
to  ask  two  questions  about  any  particular 
system  within  that  category : 

— Can  the  re-entry  bodies  which  form  the 
payload  of  a  single  missile  present  more  than 
one  target  to  an  exo-atmospberic  ABM  i^ys- 
tem? 

— Can  the  warheads  deUvered  by  a  single 
missile  successfully  attack  several  separate 
targets  on  the  ground? 

A  good  grasp  of  the  strategic  weapons 
situation  on  the  part  of  all  Congressmen 
is  necessary  to  forestall  what  Senator 
Harry  Btrd  characterized  last  Friday  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  the  "terror  of 
imbalance." 

This  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ian 
Smart,  assistant  director  of  the  London 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  and  ap- 
peared as  Adelphi  Paper  No.  63  published 
in  December  1969.  The  study  follows : 

Advanced  Strategic  Missn.E8:   A  Shoet 
Guide 

(By  Ian  Smart) 

n.    THE    LANCtlACX 

One  reason  why  so  few  laymen  have  en- 
tered the  debate  about  strategic  weapons  U 
that  the  discussion  seems  to  be  conducted 
by  experts  In  a  special,  private  language  of 
initials,  acronyms  and  terms  of  art.  In  real- 
ity, the  appearance  Is  deceptive;  the  langtiage 
Is  less  esoteric  than  some  experts  may  pre- 
tend. Understanding  a  few  comparaUvely 
simple  terms  can  enable  anyone  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  most  of  It  and  to  guess  at 
the  nieanlng  of  the  rest. 

The  first  Idea  to  grasp  la  that  of  a  de- 
livery  systetn.  This  only  means  the  collection 
of  components — aircraft,  missiles  or  sub- 
marines, with  their  supporting  equipment — 
which  gets  a  vireapon  to  its  target.  The  main 
component  of  a  delivery  system  which  Is 
designed  to  carry  nuclear  weapons  to  their 
target  Is  a  nuclear  delivery  vehicle  (NOV). 

A  nuclear  delivery  vehicle  may  be  a  twmber 
or  a  missile.  If  the  NDV  Is  a  mlssUe,  It  may 
be  fired  from  a  site  on  land,  at  sea  (e.g..  a 
submarine)  or  In  the  air  (an  aircraft).  Any 
missile  fired  from  an  aircraft  against  a  target 
on  the  ground  is  called  an  o<r-to-»«r/oce  »nl«- 
sile  (ASM). 

Missiles  fired  from  sites  on  land  or  at  sea 
against  surface  targets  are  further  sub- 
divided, depending  on  whether  they  are 
hurled  out  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  by 
rockets  before  being  allowed  to  fall  freely 
back  to  earth  under  the  influence  of  gravity 
or  remain  wlthm  the  atmosphere,  supported 
by  wings  and  propeUed  by  rocket  or  Jet 
engines.  Members  of  the  fcwmer  group  are 
called  ballistic  miaailea;  members  of  the  latter 
are  called  cruise  missiles.  In  World  War  n. 
the  German  V-2  was  therefore  a  ballistic 
missUe,  while  the  V-1  ('flying  bomb')  was  a 
cruise  missile. 

A  missile  launched  from  a  submarine  is 
called,  reasonably  enough,  a  submarine- 
launched  missile  (SLM) .  If  it  Is  a  ballistic 
missile.  It  la  called  a  ruhTnarine-launched 
baUUtic  misaile  (SLBM) . 

waiii»t.i«^  missiles  launched  from  sites  an 
land  are  called  by  names  which  indicate  the 
tnaTiTrtnTTi  range  they  can  travel,  measured 
along  a  line  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  main 
categories  are  tbe  medium  ron^e  ballistic 
mltaUe  (MRBM) ,  the  inferme<Uafe  rtmge  bal- 
listie  miMile  (IRBM)  and  the  inter-oonti- 
nental  baUi«tic  miuiU  (ICBM).  There  has 
been  no  absolute  consistency  In  the  use  of 
these  terms,  but  a  convenient  guide  Is  to  re- 
gard M^'****  as  having  a  maTlmiim  range 
of  up  to  1,500  miles.  IBBMs  as  having  a  range 
of  between  1,500  and  4,000  miles  and  ICBMs 
as  having  a  range  of  4,000  miles  or  more.  The 
range  of  a  baUlstlc  mlsaUe  depends  upon  the 
relation  between  Its  payload — tbe  weight  the 
rockets  have  to  lift — and  the  power  of  Ita 
rocket  motors.  The  latter  are  commonly  ar- 
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r&aged  In  a  Mrles  of  ttages  which  an  flrail  In 
aequanoe.  By  ramovlng  or  ilrthig  >t«g«a,  the 
mnge  of  a  mlBaUe  can  b«  raducod  or  In- 
creaaed. 

In  addltkm  to  atrataglc  offenatTe  mlaallfla 
(ICBMa,  IBBMa.  MRBlIa.  SLMa  and  ABUb}, 
then  are  defensive  mlaallaa  dealgnad  to  da- 
ttrtff  offenalve  NDVt.  A  mlaaUe  launched  fzx»n 
the  earth's  surface  to  Intaxoept  a  target  In 
the  air  Is  called  a  surfmoe-to-Mbr  miMtUe 
(SAM) .  A  missile  fired  to  Intercept  an  offen- 
sive mlaslle  Is  caUed  an  anti-balHatio  mU- 
tiU  (ABM)  mlasUe.  ('ABM,'  Inddantally,  U 
an  adjective,  althoiigh  It  often  seems  to  be 
used  as  a  no\in.)  ABM  mlsatles  are  oomblnsd 
with  radars  and  control  equipment  to  form 
a  XxiUUtic  mittlU  defence  (BMD)  system. 

All  missiles,  with  the  exception  of  some 
cruise  mlaalles,  are  propelled  by  rocket  mo- 
torSb  These  rocket  motors  combine  to  form 
the  pTopulaion  tfttem  of  the  missile.  The 
motors  may  use  either  a  liquid  propeiient  or 
a  solid  propellent.  Many  liquid  propellents 
are  highly  corrosive  and  cannot  be  placed  In 
the  mlssUe  until  Immediately  before  launch. 
Some,  however,  can  be  stored  in  the  missile 
for  long  periods.  Such  a  relatively  Inert  liquid 
la  called  a  storohie  liquid  propellent.  Solid 
propeUenta,  which  are  esaantlally  similar  to 
the  propeUenta  used  In  rockets  for  firework 
displays,  can  also  be  stared  for  long  periods 
Inside  the  missile. 

The  accuracy  with  which  a  baUiatlc  mis- 
sile adheres  to  its  planned  path  and  arrives 
at  Ita  destination  Is  controlled  by  a  guid- 
ance tyateyn.  There  are  numerous  types  of 
guidance  system  appropriate  to  different 
kinds  of  missile.  Some  rely  upon  commands 
from  an  external  controller,  human  or  me- 
chanical (command  guidance).  Some  re- 
quire a  missile  to  'ride'  a  radar  or  radio  beam 
(beam  guidance).  Some  permit  a  mIssUe  to 
calculate  its  own  position  by  reference  to 
radio  beacons  or  to  natural  phenomena  B\xch 
as  stars  (reference  guidance).  Some  enable 
a  missile  to  Identify  its  own  target,  either 
visually  or  by  using  means  to  detect  the  heat 
which  It  emits  or  the  ra<Wr  reflections  which 
It  returns  (target-seeking  or  'homing'  guid- 
ance). In  general,  however,  the  basic  guid- 
ance for  all  b«aiistlc  missiles  Is  provided  by 
an  inertiai  guidance  lystem.  This  consists  of 
a  platform  within  the  missile,  stabilized  by 
gyroscopes,  on  which  are  mounted  accelerom- 
eters  to  detect  any  deviation  from  the 
planned  trajectory  or  velocity  and  to  order 
suitable  corrections  to  be  made.  As  with  all 
other  guidance  systems,  such  corrections  <•*" 
only  be  carried  out  while  the  mIssUe  has 
the  ability  to  manoeuvre.  Within  the  atmos- 
phere, air  resistance  can  be  exploited  for 
that  purpose.  (Outside  the  atmosphere,  where 
this  is  impossible,  the  ability  to  manoeuvre 
depends  upon  modlfyiiig  the  strength  or  di- 
rection of  the  missile's  own  propulsion  ef- 
fort. In  practice,  therefore,  a  ballistic  missile 
has  no  power  to  manoeuvre,  and  thus  no  ef- 
fective guidance  system,  after  its  rocket  mo- 
tors have  burned  out. 

The  explosive  charge,  nuclear  or  conven- 
tional, to  be  delivered  by  a  missile  Is  con- 
tained in  the  toarhead.  In  the  case  of  a  bal- 
listic missile,  this  warhead  forms  part  of  the 
re-entry  system  (RKS) ,  wlilch  only  means 
the  part  or  parts  of  the  mlasUe  Intended  to 
fall  back  Into  the  earth's  atmosphere  under 
the  Influence  of  gravity.  The  RES  may  in- 
clude more  than  one  separate  warhead,  each 
of  which  will  be  contained  In  Its  own  package 
known  as  a  re-entry  vehicle  (REV  or  R/V). 
More  generally,  each  part  of  the  RB8  which 
Is  intended  to  fall  back  separately  throtigh 
the  atmosphere  Ls  sometimes  called  a  re- 
entry body  (REB). 

The  force  of  a  nuclear  explosion — which  Is 
known  sa  lu  yield — U  expressed  In  terms  of 
the  number  of  tons  of  TNT  which  would 
have  to  be  exploded  to  produce  the  same 
energy.  A  nuclear  explosion  with  a  yield 
equivalent  to  that  erf  I«)0  tons  of  TNT  U 
<leaenbed   ss    1   kiloton    (1    KT)    explosion. 
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while  one  with  a  yield  equivalent  to  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  TNT  Is  described  as  a  1  mega- 
ton (1  MT)  explosion.  As  a  point  of  refer- 
enoe,  each  of  the  bombs  dropped  on  Japan 
In  IMS  had  a  yield  of  about  30  KT. 

The  accuracy  with  which  offensive  mis- 
siles deliver  their  warheads  against  a  target 
on  the  ground  is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
circular  error  probable  (CEP).  This  Is  the 
radius  of  a  circle  centered  on  the  target 
within  which  50  per  cent  of  the  warheads  can 
be  expected  to  fall.  Figures  for  the  accuracy 
of  missiles  (as  well  as  their  range)  are  given 
In  this  paper  in  nautical  miles  ( njn. ) .  A 
nauucal  mUe  equals  1.1&3  statute  mllea.  A 
missile  system  with  an  accuracy  of  0.6  n.m. 
CEP  Is  therefore  one  which  can  be  expected 
to  deliver  50  per  cent  of  its  warheads  within 
a  radius  of  half  a  nautical  mile  around  the 
target. 

Having  discovered  how  strategic  offensive 
NDVs  work.  It  renuilns  to  see  how  they  may 
be  used — assuming  that  their  primary  stra- 
tegic purpose  of  deterrence  falls  and  that  they 
act\ially  have  to  be  launched.  There  are  two 
important  distinctions  here.  The  first  distinc- 
tion depends  on  whether  the  NDVs  are  used 
to  launch  an  Initial  nuclear  attack  or  are 
used  only  to  retaliate  against  such  an  attack. 
The  launching  of  an  Initial  nuclear  attack — 
before  the  opponent  attacked  has  used  any 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  himself — is  called 
a  first  strike.  The  launching  of  retaliation 
against  such  an  initial  attack  is  called  a 
second  strike.  The  second  distinction  depends 
on  whether  the  NDVs  are  aimed  at  civUlan 
targets  (population  centres  and  Industry)  or 
at  military  targets  (opposing  missile  sites 
and  bomber  bases).  Weapons  aimed  at  civil- 
ian targets  are  said  to  be  counter-value  weap- 
ons, because  they  attack  the  intrinsic  eco- 
nomic and  hunmn  resources  of  the  country 
affected.  (They  are  also  called  counter-city 
weapons.)  Weapons  aimed  at  opposing  stra- 
tegic weapons — missiles  or  bombers — while 
they  are  still  on  the  ground  are  called  coun- 
ter-force weapons.  A  counter-force  first 
strike  is  thus  an  Initial  attack  aimed  at  an 
adversary's  strategic  weapons,  while  a  coun- 
ter-value second  strike  Is  a  retaliatory  attack 
aimed  at  his  cities  or  Industries. 

Finally,  there  is  an  important  distinction 
to  draw  between  the  wider  purposes  to  which 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  are  put.  Since  the 
advent  of  nuclear  weap>ons,  countries  have 
sought  both  to  deter  their  use  by  threaten- 
ing retaliation  in  kind  and  to  reduce  the 
injury  which  they  could  cause  U  they  were 
used.  In  practice,  they  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  consider  these  two  objectives  sepa- 
rately and  to  place  them  In  some  order  of 
priority,  partly  because  the  combination  of 
weapons  most  usefxxl  for  one  purpose  often 
differs  from  the  combination  most  appro- 
priate to  the  other.  Separate  terms  have 
therefore  been  found  to  describe  the  purposes 
of  retaliation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  restrict- 
ing damage,  on  the  other.  The  former  Is 
called  assured  destruction',  and  has  been 
defined  as  the  infliction  of  an  unacceptable 
degree  of  damage  upon  an  aggressor,  even 
after  absorbing  a  surprise  attack.  The  latter 
Is  called  'damage  limitation',  and  might  be 
deflned  as  the  minimization  of  the  injury 
which  a  nuclear  attack  could  cause  If  deter- 
rence were  to  fall.  The  difference  between  'as- 
sured destruction'  and  'damage  limitation'  Is 
a  difference  of  use  and  purpose,  rather  than 
a  difference  between  types  of  weapon.  Al- 
though many  strategic  weapons  are  more  ap- 
propriate to  one  purpose  than  to  the  other, 
most  of  them  are  potentially  adaptable  to 
both. 

m.   TASXa   AND   ICKTHOOS 

The  task  of  an  offanalve  mlsaUs,  a«  of  any 
other  offensive  weapon.  Is  to  reach  a  specific 
target  and  to  deliver  a  blow  of  sufllclant  force 
with  sulBelant  accuracy  to  causa  a  praaorlbed 
dsgrea  of  damage.  In  exaailiUng  the  utility  of 
an  offensive  nuclear  weapons  system,  the  two 
critical  elements  are,  tfaerafore,  the  abUlty  to 
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reach  the  target  area  and  the  ability,  having 
done  so,  to  deliver  a  big  enough  warhead  ac- 
curately enough  to  cause  the  required  dam- 
age. 

The  task  of  any  defence  against  a  nuclear 
missile  attack  Is  to  prevent  the  attacker  from 
causing  greater  damage  than  the  defender  la 
prepared  to  tolerate.  The  defence  may  ac- 
complish this  by  preventing  offensive  mis- 
siles from  being  fired,  by  Intercepting  them 
in  flight  or  by  providing  means  ai  reducing 
to  an  acceptable  levrt  the  damage  they  can 
cause  when  their  warheads  explode. 

There  is  a  constant  and  dynamic  inter- 
action between  offensive  and  defensive  tasks. 
Measures  taken  by  the  defence  to  Intercept 
offensive  missiles  Interact  with  the  develop- 
ment of  offensive  techniques  for  reaching 
the  target.  Measures  taken  to  improve  the 
yield  or  accuracy  of  offensive  warheads  inter- 
act with  defensive  measures  to  'harden'  po- 
tential targets  against  their  effects. 

In  the  interaction  between  offence  and 
defence.  It  Is  of  paramount  importance  to 
both  sides  to  have  reliable  Information  con- 
cerning the  capabilities  and  actions  of  the 
other.  Planning  the  procurement  of  an  offen- 
sive or  defensive  missile  force  must  depend 
upon  having  adequate  information  about  the 
forces  deployed  by  any  potential  adversary. 
Including  Information  about  testing  pio.. 
grammes  as  well  as  about  operational  deploy- 
ment. Beyond  that.  If  a  nuclear  exchange 
should  take  place,  a  defence,  to  be  effective, 
must  have  adequate  warning  of  a  missile  at- 
tack and  adequate  information  about  It. 
Similarly,  plans  for  a  successful  attack  may 
be  negated  if  information  about  defensive 
deployments  or  developments  on  the  other 
side  Is  Inadequate. 

For  these  reasons,  developments  in  the 
techniques  of  Intelligence  gathering  and 
analysis  may  be  of  Just  as  much  Importance 
to  the  strategic  relationship  between  offence 
and  defence  as  changes  in  the  character- 
istics of  weapons  themselves.  Infonnatlon 
gathered  by  reconnaissance  satellites,  by  ra- 
dar and  electronic  surveillance  or  by  vlaual 
observation  makes  a  critical  contribution  to 
the  planning  of  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive forces.  These  means  would  have  a 
still  more  vital  part  to  play  were  a  nuclear 
attack  ever  to  be  launched.  The  derelopcnent 
of  efficient  reconnaissance  satellites,  of 
equipment  capable  of  detecting  the  launch 
of  strategic  missiles  and  tracking  their 
course  and  of  rapid  electronic  or  mechani- 
cal means  of  collating,  analysing  and  dis- 
seminating the  large  quantities  of  daU  col- 
lected has  made  a  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  strategic  systems  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  which  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Indeed,  without  that  con- 
tribution, work  on  more  advanced  propel- 
lants,  gruldanoe  systems  and  nuclear  war- 
beads  would  have  been  wasted.  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  most  effective  arms- 
control  measure  which  could  have  been 
adopted  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury might  have  been  to  limit  the  devel(H>- 
ment  of  the  digital  computer. 

If  we  assume  that  adequate  Information 
Is  available  to  both  sides,  the  tasks  of  the 
offence  are  relatively  simple;  Its  perform- 
ance Is  limited  only  by  the  technical  capa- 
bilities of  Its  weapons  when  pitted  against 
the  defensive  measures  of  an  adversary.  The 
defence,  however,  faces  a  more  difficult 
choice  between  three  bttalc  strategies:  to 
prevent  an  attack  by  pre-emption,  to  Inter- 
cept an  attack  In  the  air  or  to  abaorb  an 
attack  on  the  ground. 

Pre-emption  means  that  the  defence 
chooses  to  seize  the  Initiative  by  launch- 
ing a  counter-force  first  strike  against  an  op- 
ponent's missiles  before  they  can  be  fired. 
As  a  defensive  measure,  a  counter-force  first 
strike  marks  a  decision  that  deterrence  by 
the  threat  of  Intolerable  retaliation  has 
failed.  BwD  though  Its  purpose  may  be 
thought  of  as  defensive.  It  Is  therefore  to  be 
considered  more  properly  as  a  form  of  at- 
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tack.  Indeed,  of  all  types  of  attack.  It  Is 
tbe  one  which  demands  the  highest  re- 
liability in  performance.  A  retaliatory  second 
strike  Is  intended,  by  defiiiiltlon,  to  exact  a 
penalty  for  previous  (vction.  Any  penalty 
exacted  Is  a  net  gain  to  the  side  launching 
tbe  second  strike.  In  the  case  of  a  counter- 
force  first  strike,  however,  the  assumprtlon 
must  be  that  the  action  will  Itself  attract 
k  retaliatory  penalty,  the  scale  of  which 
will  be  conditioned,  in  large  part,  by  the 
success  of  the  first  strike  Itself.  Prima  facie, 
therefore,  any  degree  by  which  the  success 
of  a  first  strike  falls  short  of  ICK)  percent 
must  be  considered  a  potential  loss  to  the 
side  launching  It. 

Intercepting  an  attack  means  tbe  deploy- 
ment and  use  of  an  ABM  system.  This  is 
Itnown  as  active  defence.  Countering  It  en- 
tails finding  means  of  evading  or  penetrating 
an  ABM  system.  The  offence  may  be  able  to 
evade  the  defence  by  firing  only  at  unde- 
fended targets  or  by  taking  undefended 
routes  to  Its  objectives.  If  this  is  impos- 
sible, the  defence  must  be  confronted  and 
overcome. 

Absorbing  an  attack  means  either  remov- 
ing the  targets  in  question  from  offensive 
reach  or  protecting  them  in  situ  against  the 
effects  of  nuclear  explosions.  In  either  case, 
this  tactic,  which  can  be  called  passive  de- 
fence. Is  intended  to  deprive  the  attack  of  its 
prey.  Countering  It  entails  either  extending 
the  reach  of  the  offence  or  achieving  such  a 
favourable  relationship  between  the  yield 
and  accuracy  of  offensive  warheads  that  the 
static  protective  measures  adopted  by  the 
defence  are  overwhelmed. 

Prom  this  summary,  two  main  areas  of 
interaction  between  offence  and  defence 
emerge   for   consideration: 

— the  interaction  between  active  defence 
and  offensive  penetration; 

— the  Interaction  between  passive  defence 
and  the  yield  and  accuracy  of  offensive 
weapons. 

The  former  involves  the  competition  be- 
tween ABM  systems  on  the  defensive  side  and 
specialized  re-entry  systems  on  the  offensive 
side.  The  latter  Involves  pitting  defensive 
measures,  such  as  shelters  for  people  and 
blast  protection  or  mobility  for  missiles, 
against  Improvements  in  the  yield  or  ac- 
curacy of  offensive  nuclear  warheads.  One 
area  Is  concerned  with  whether  offensive 
weapons  can  reach  their  targets,  while  the 
other  Is  concerned  with  what  they  can  ac- 
complish If  they  do. 

rv.  ACTIVS  DETKNCX  AND  OrTENSrVE  PE^fETRAT10N 

Defensive  methods 
A  great  deal  of  technical  progress  has  been 
made  since  work  on  tbe  development  of  ABM 
systems  began  In  the  mid  1950s.  The  essen- 
tial problem,  however,  remains  the  same: 
to  Intercept  one  missile  with  another  missile 
and  to  explode  a  charge  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
former  which  Is  sufficient  to  destroy  or  to  dis- 
able the  warhead.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  defence  must  have  adequate  warning  of 
the  approach  of  an  offensive  missile,  must  be 
able  to  reach  it  swiftly  and  must  thereafter 
be  able  to  destroy  or  disable  It.  The  ability  to 
detect,  Identify  and  track  an  Incoming  mis- 
sile attack  Is  a  function  of  Information  tech- 
nology. The  abUlty  to  intercept  It  is.  in  ad- 
dition, a  function  of  missile  technology.  The 
ability  to  destroy  an  offensive  warhead  Is,  to 
a  large  extent,  a  function  of  defensive  war- 
head design. 

INTORMATION 

The  detection  of  an  offensive  missile  launch 
Is  a  task  for  sensors,  passive  cr  active.  A 
passive  sensor.  In  this  connection,  is  one 
which  receives  and  identifies  phenomena 
produced  by  the  offensive  missile  itself.  A 
tnisslle.  for  example,  has  a  plume  of  flame 
at  the  exit  from  its  rocket  motors  which 
radiates  strongly  in  the  Infra-red  band  of 
the  spectrum.  A  passive  Infra-red  sensor  will 
be  able  to  detect  this  radiation  and  com- 
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muntcate  Its  findings  to  a  defensive  system. 
An  active  sensor  Is  one  which  must  radiate 
energy  itself  in  order  to  obtain  evidence.  The 
obvious  example  of  such  a  sensor  Is  a  radar 
set,  which  sends  out  pulses  of  radio  waves 
in  order  to  receive  back  their  reflections  from 
solid  objects. 

Passive  sensors  are  potentially  of  consid- 
erable value  In  detecting  offensive  missile 
launches.  One  of  their  limitations,  however. 
Is  that  Infra-red  sensors,  in  general,  operate 
on  a  Ilne-of -sight  basis.  In  order  to  detect  a 
missile  during  its  boost  phase,  when  the 
rocket  motors  are  biwnlng,  the  sensor  must 
therefore  be  close  to  or  over  the  territory  of 
the  launching  state.  In  practice,  this  means 
that  the  sensor  must  be  mounted  on  a  space 
satellite  platform.  When  so  mounted,  an  In- 
fra-red sen.sor  may  have  some  advantage 
over  a  radar  sensor,  since  the  Infra-red  radia- 
tion of  a  missile  is  detectable,  and  may  be 
identifiable,  from  the  moment  of  launch, 
whereas  the  radar  image  of  the  missile  may 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  ground 
reflections  until  somewhat  later  in  its  flight. 
Detection  apart,  however,  the  ability  of  an 
infra-red  sensor  to  track  and  predict  the 
flight  path  of  the  missile  Is  severely  limited 
in  comparison  with  that  of  radar. 

In  many  ways,  r.idar  of  the  type  which 
emerged  from  World  War  II  provides  an  ad- 
mirable means  of  tracking  a  moving  object 
such  as  a  ballistic  missile.  Once  its  narrow 
beam  of  radio  signals  has  been  reflected  back 
from  the  missile  to  the  radar  receiver,  the 
beam  can  be  locked  on  to  the  missile  and 
the  radar  slowed  In  order  to  follow  the  mis- 
sile's course.  This  technique  suffers,  how- 
ever, from  two  serious  disadvantages.  In  the 
first  place,  radar  of  this  conventional  type  Is 
a  llne-of-sight  system.  In  other  words.  It  can- 
not see  around  corners,  including  a  'corner' 
of  the  type  created  by  the  curvature  of  the 
earth.  This  means  that  a  ground-based  radar 
must  wait  until  an  object  such  as  a  missile 
has  risen  above  its  horizon  before  It  can 
detect  it  and  begin  to  track  its  course.  In 
the  second  place,  a  radar  of  the  World  War 
II  type  sends  out  only  a  single  beam  of 
energy.  Once  It  has  been  committed  to  the 
tracking  of  a  single  missile.  It  is  Impossible 
for  the  radar  to  switch  its  attention  swiftly 
or  effectively  to  other  missiles  In  the  same 
attack  pattern.  Because  of  this,  no  radar  sys- 
tem based  only  upon  Individual,  mechanical- 
ly steered  antennae  can  hope  to  cope  with 
a  multiple  missile  attack. 

The  first  of  these  disadvantages  can  be 
offset,  to  some  extent,  by  raising  the  radar 
transmitter  above  ground  level  in  an  aircraft 
or  a  space  satellite.  Aircraft  platforms  are 
of  limited  utility  for  this  purpose,  because 
they  cannot  fly  high  enough  to  extend  the 
radar's  horizon  by  any  significant  amount, 
but  satellite  platforms  offer  much  greater 
ad\'ant«ges.  and  the  use  of  satellite-based 
radars  for  missile  tracking  Is  one  of  the  de- 
velopments of  moet  Interest  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. Meanwhile,  the  limitations  of  llne-of- 
sight  radar  have  been  partially  offset  by  the 
development  of  over-the-horlzon  (OTH) 
radar.  This  system  relies  upon  the  fact  that 
a  body,  such  as  a  missile,  passing  through 
the  Ionosphere  causes  a  disturbance  which 
can  be  detected  by  radar  waves  of  i>articular 
frequencies  bounced  between  the  Ionosphere 
and  the  earth  to  special  receivers.'  By  this 
means,  a  disturbance  of  the  ionosphere  can 
be  detected  even  when  It  Is  below  the  llne- 
of-sight  horizon  of  the  radar.  OTH  radar 
cannot,  however,  track  the  course  of  missiles 
whose  passage  through  the  ionosphere  has 
been  detected,  although  It  may  be  able  to 
give  a  rough  Indication  of  the  general  direc- 
tion In  which  they  have  been  launched. 

The  second  disadvantage  of  conventional 
radar — the  Inability  to  change  the  direction 
of  the  beam  quickly  enough  to  cope  with  a 
multiple    missile    attack — stood    for    many 
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years  as  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  effective  ABM  systems.  By 
about  1963,  however,  a  new  type  of  radar 
had  been  designed  which  has  since  reduced 
that  problem  to  insignificance.  This  system, 
which  is  known  as  a  phased  array  radar,  dis- 
penses completely  with  mechanical  means 
of  steering  the  radar  beam.  Instead  of  the 
conventional  single  antenna,  with  Its  own 
reflector,  a  phased  array  radar  consists  ol 
a  large  flat  face  in  which  are  mounted  nu- 
merous separate  antennae,  each  transmitting 
a  radar  beam  in  a  constant  direction.  The 
directions  in  which  the  thotisands  of  an- 
tennae on  a  single  face  transmit  their  beams 
are  organized  to  provide  extremely  flexible 
coverage  at  a  considerable  range.  A  missile 
detected  by  one  part  of  this  composite  betun 
Is  banded  over,  by  a  process  of  electronic 
switching,  to  other  parts  of  the  beam's  ca- 
pacity as  Its  course  passes  through  the  field 
of  coverage.  Ihe  first  part  of  the  composite 
beam  Is  then  free  to  pick  up  further  missiles. 
In  this  way,  a  very  large  ntunber  of  missiles 
can  be  detected  and  tracked  by  the  beams 
of  a  single  face.  Su{q>orted  by  extremely  high 
speed  switching  and  computing  equipment, 
the  phased  array  radar,  even  though  subject 
to  the  llne-of -sight  limitation,  can  thus 
make  It  possible  tor  the  first  time  for  a  bal- 
listic missile  defence  system  to  cope  with 
the  approach  of  a  large  scale  missile  attack. 

From  whatever  source  the  Information 
about  a  missile  attack  may  come.  It  Is  of 
no  use  to  the  defence  unless  It  can  be  swiftly 
collated  and  effectively  analysed.  There  Is  a 
dominant  requirement,  then,  for  high  speed 
and  high  capacity  computers,  without  which 
no  ABM  system  would  be  possible.  Indeed,  so 
swift  Is  the  reaction  required  of  a  missile 
defence  that  computers  must  be  used  not 
only  to  analyse  Information  about  the  attack 
but  also  to  prepare,  fire  and  giude  the  de- 
fensive missiles  until  they  have  Intercepted 
their  targets. 

All  types  of  static  Information  equip- 
ment— radars,  computers  and  communica- 
tions links — are  extremely  fragile.  Apart  from 
the  general  fragility  of  electronic  compo- 
nents, no  Installation,  such  as  a  radar  set, 
which  relies  on  transmitting  waves  of  energy 
can  be  proteoted  by  any  material  which  Is 
not  transparent  to  such  waves.  This  fact 
seriously  limits  the  intrinsic  'hardness'  of 
tlie  radars  In  an  ABM  system.  These  radars, 
on  which  the  whole  operation  of  the  system 
depends,  thus  become  attractive  targets  for 
an  attacker,  as  do  other  electronic  com- 
ponents of  the  defensive  detection,  command 
and  control  systems.  One  essential  purpose  of 
an  active  defence  must  therefore  be  to  pro- 
tect its  own  nerve  centres. 

Missnxs 

An  offensive  strategic  missile  passes 
through  three  phases  during  Its  flight.  The 
first  Is  the  boost  phase,  during  which  the 
missile  is  thrust  upwards  from  its  launch- 
ing pad  by  the  rocket  motors  of  the  propul- 
sion system.  The  second  phase — -the  mid- 
course  phase — begins  when  these  motors  have 
burned  out.  The  remainder  of  the  mIssUe 
continues  upwards  for  some  way.  without 
power,  until  the  force  of  gravity  overcomes 
the  impetus  given  by  the  rocket  motors.  It 
then  begins  to  fall  back  to  earth,  pointing 
at  its  target  and  following  a  ballistic  path. 
Finally,  as  Its  downward  course  approaches 
the  upper  limit  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  It 
enters  the  third  phase  of  its  flight,  known  as 
the  terminal  phase.  In  the  case  of  an  ICBM, 
tlie  boost  phase  lasts  3-5  minutes,  the  mid- 
course  phase  about  25  minutes  and  the  ter- 
minal phase  l-Z  minutes. 

In  theory.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  defen- 
sive missile  to  Intercept  an  offeiaslve  ve- 
hicle during  any  of  these  three  phases.  In 
practice,  the  ballistic  missile  defence  systems 
now  being  deployed  are  limited  to  Intercep- 
tion during  the  later  part  of  the  mid-course 
phase  and  the  whole  of  the  terminal  phatt 
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Means  of  Intercepting  offensive  mlssUea  dur- 
ing the  boost  phase  or  dtirlng  earlier  parts  of 
the  mld-coiirse  phase  have  been,  and  are, 
under  study,  but  none  has  yet  proved  prac- 
ticable. 

The  transition  from  mld-ooune  phase  to 
terminal  phase  can  be  considered  to  take 
place  at  the  moment  when  an  offensive 
vehicle  reenters  the  earth's  atmosphere.  A 
defensive  missile  Intended  to  carry  out  an 
Interception  during  the  mld-oouiae  phase 
Is  therefore  described  as  an  exo-atmosphMle 
lntercq;>tor,  while  one  Intended  to  Intercept 
during  the  terminal  phase  Is  described  as 
endo-atmoepberic.  Ezo-atmospherle  inter- 
ception requires  missiles  of  considerable 
range,  equipped,  as  we  shall  see,  with  ex- 
plosive warheads  of  a  particular  type.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  defending  a  wider  area 
than  a  shorter  range  system.  Against  this, 
it  requires  the  maximum  possible  warning 
time  for  the  mlasUes  to  reach  the  altitude 
of  interception.  Endo-atmospheric  intercep- 
tion demands  missiles  with  extremely  high 
acceleration  and  with  good  accuracy.  With- 
out the  former,  no  interception  would  be 
possible.  Without  the  latter,  the  defensive 
warhead  might  have  to  be  so  large  that  it 
would  cause  damage  on  the  ground  when  it 
exploded  at  a  relatively  low  altitude.  An 
endo-atmospheric  system  has  the  advantage 
that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  fired  only  against 
valid  targets.*  In  its  nature,  however,  it  is 
a  last  ditch  defence.  If  it  fails,  no  further 
active  defensive  measures  are  possible. 

The  design  of  an  exo-atmospheric  defen- 
sive missile  is  basically  similar  to  that  of  a 
strategic  offensive  missile  (ICBM.  IRBM  or 
MRBM).  In  order  to  have  sufficient  range 
and  a  heavy  enough  punch,  it  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  be  a  multi-stage  laiincher 
equipped  with  a  large  nuclear  warhead.  It 
must  be  capable  of  swift  reaction,  and  a  solid 
or  storable  liquid  propellent  is  therefore 
mandatc^y. 

The  design  of  an  endo-atmospheric  defen- 
sive launcher  is  a  more  ooii^>licated  matter. 
In  order  to  Intercept  at  a  sufficient  altltiide 
during  the  extremely  short  reaction  time 
available,  it  must  be  capaUe  of  quite  un- 
usual acceleration.  This  means  that  It  must 
be  fired  from  its  sllo  by  an  explosive  charge 
or  by  some  other  auxiliary  force  and  must 
be  equipped  with  motors  which  are  there- 
after capable  of  building  up  very  rapidly  to 
their  maximum  thrust.  Moreover,  its  con- 
struction must  Include  advanced  materials 
capable  of  withstanding  the  high  friction 
temperatures  generated  by  this  acceleration 
within  the  atmosphere. 

Once  fired  from  its  launching  site,  an  exo- 
atmoepberic  missile.  Like  an  endo-atmos- 
pheric missile,  can  be  guided  in  any  direc- 
tion. Because  this  flexibility,  ooupled  with  its 
long  range,  enables  It  to  protect  a  relatively 
large  area,  an  exo-atmospherlc  missile  Is 
often  called  an  area  defense  missile.  An  ABM 
system  made  up  of  such  missiles  is  called 
an  area-defence  system.  An  endo-atmos- 
pheric missile,  with  its  much  shorter  range, 
can  only  protect  a  single  target  area.  It  is 
therefore  often  called  a  point  defence  (or 
terminal  defence)  missile,  and  a  system  of 
such  missiles  is  called  a  point-defence  sys- 
tem. Area  defence  and  point  defence  missiles 
can  each  engage  incoming  offensive  vehicles 
within  areas  of  the  sky,  dictated  by  their 
range  and  speed,  the  horizontal  limits  of 
which  can  be  drawn  on  the  g^und  below. 
This  teirestrlal  reflection  of  its  maximum 
coverage  is  known  as  the  missile's  'foot- 
print'. 

WAKHE.\DS 

Both  exo-atmospherlc  and  endo-atmcs- 
pheric  defensive  missiles  must  deliver  nu- 
clear warheads.  Ideally,  there  would  be  ad- 
vantage In  equipping  endo-atmospheric 
luterceptors  with  conventional  high  explo- 
sive warheads.  In  order  to  minimlae  the  risk 
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of  damage  on  the  ground,  but  the  accuracies 
obtainable  have  not  so  far  been  great  enough 
to  permit  this. 

The  general  effects  of  a  nuclear  warhead 
exploded  within  the  earth's  atmosphere  are 
well  enough  known  from  the  literature  about 
nuclear  weapons.*  The  warhead  delivered  by 
an  endo-atmospheric  Interceptor  depwnds  for 
its  effectiveness  upon  these  conmion  charac- 
teristics, which  Include  the  effects  of  blast, 
of  electro-magnetic  radiation  (including 
heat)  and  of  nuclear  radiation.  In  other 
words,  the  warhead  of  an  endo-atmospheric 
interceptor  may  destroy  an  incoming  offen- 
sive warhead  by  blasting  it  to  pieces,  by 
burning  it  up  or  by  so  irradiating  It  with 
atomic  particles,  such  as  neutrons,  that  It  is 
disabled. 

The  characteristics  of  exo-atmospherlc 
atomic  explosions  are  less  well  known.  Out- 
side the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  blast  can 
be  disregarded,  since  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses there  Is  no  material  through  which 
shock  waves  can  be  transmitted.  To  all  In- 
tents, this  also  applies  to  the  effects  of  ther- 
mal radiation  (heat),  except  within  the 
fireball  of  the  explosion  Itself.  Outside  the 
atmosphere,  therefore,  a  defensive  nuclear 
warhead  relies  for  its  effectiveness  princi- 
pally upon  radiation  in  parts  of  the  electro- 
magnetic spectrum  other  than  the  thermal 
area.  Any  nuclear  explosion  yields  a  very  high 
proportion  (60  to  75  per  cent)  of  its  energy 
In  the  form  of  X-rays.  Within  the  atmos- 
phere, these  X-rays  are  absorbed  In  an  ex- 
tremely short  distance  by  the  molecules  of 
the  atmosphere  and  are,  in  part,  transmuted 
at  the  point  of  absorption  Into  thermal  energy 
or  heat.  Indeed,  the  distance  which  they 
travel  at  sea  level  before  adsorption  can  be 
measured  in  inches.  Outside  the  atmosphere, 
however,  there  is  effectively  no  material  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  this  X-ray  radiation, 
which  therefore  expands  from  the  explosion 
over  extremely  long  distances  without  losing 
Its  intensity. 

X-rays  themselves  vary  considerably  In  fre- 
quency. High  frequency  (shorter  wave)  X- 
rays  are  known  as  'hard',  whereas  those  of 
lower  frequency  (longer  wavelength)  are 
known  as  'soft'.  If  X-rays  from  an  ezo-at- 
mo^heric  explosion  encounter  some  material 
object,  the  energy  which  they  carry  Is  trans- 
muted within  that  object  into  a  form  of 
thermal  energy.  This  effect  is  particularly 
strong  in  the  case  of  'hard'  X-rays,  the  pro- 
portion of  which  can  be  Increased  by  the 
careful  design  of  powerful,  themaonuclear 
warheads  with  yields  In  the  megaton  range. 
If  the  X-rays — and  especially  the  'hard'  X- 
rays — from  a  larger  explosion  of  this  type 
outside  the  atnKisphere  encounter  an  inoom- 
ing  offensive  warhead  while  their  own  in- 
tensity is  still  sufficiently  high,  they  will 
Implant  so  much  thermal  energy  in  the  ma- 
terials of  the  warhead  itself  that  many  of 
them  will,  as  it  were,  explode  from  within. 
Some  materials,  and  especially  some  materials 
used  in  electronic  equipment,  are  more  s\is- 
ceptlble  than  others  to  this  effect.  One  of  the 
main  objectives  of  planning  an  exo-atmos- 
pherlc defensive  system  is  therefore  to  design 
a  large  nuclear  charge  which,  when  exploded 
sufBciently  close  to  one  or  more  incoming 
warheads,  will  saturate  them  with  enough 
•hard'  X-rays  to  destroy  the  electronic  cir- 
cuits and  other  components  on  which  their 
successful  c^eration  depends.  An  offensive 
warhead  so  affected  becomes  an  Inert  mass  of 
material,  incapable  of  exploding  when  It 
reaches  its  target.  The  potential  of  this  X- 
ray  effect,  and  especially  the  very  long  range 
over  which  It  can  operate,  offers  a  large  part 
of  the  attraction  of  exo-atmospherlc  sys- 
tems of  interception.*  Without  It,  exo-at- 
mospherlc interception  would  demand  a  quite 
unrealistic  degree  of  accuracy. 

Offensive  methods 
There  are  two  main  components  of  an  of- 
fensive ballistic  missile:  a  propulsion  system 
and  a  reentry  system,  the  latter  consisting  of 
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a  nuclear  warhead,  with  control  and  firing 
mechanisms,  protected  by  an  ablative  heat 
shield  from  the  very  high  temperatures  gen- 
erated during  reentry  Into  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere. 

In  balUstic  missiles  which  have  already 
been  deployed,  the  re-entry  system  can  be 
taken  to  have  no  proptUslve  ability  of  its 
own.  After  separation,  it  follows  a  ballistic 
path,  as  though  it  were  a  ball  thrown  into 
the  air,  with  no  power  to  altw  either  the 
basic  direction  or  the  initial  velocity  im- 
parted to  it  at  the  moment  of  separation.  Its 
accuracy  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  propulsion  system 
has  performed. 

In  the  past,  provided  that  the  propulsion 
motors  operated  with  the  deigned  efficiency, 
the  re-entry  system  of  an  offensive  missile 
could  have  been  reliably  expected  to  arrive 
in  its  target  area.  The  rate  of  mechanical 
faUure  during  the  mld-oourse  and  terminal 
phases  would  certainly  have  been  extremely 
low.  The  introduction  of  ABM  systems,  baa 
altered  this  calculation  drastically.  Even  if 
the  propulsion  system  operates  with  com- 
plete success,  the  designer  of  an  offensive 
missile,  m  order  to  ensure  that  the  re-entry 
vehicle  reaches  its  target,  mxist  now  provldi 
means  of  overcoming  an  ABM  defence. 

An  attacking  force.  If  It  cannot  fly  around 
a  ballistic  missile  defence,  can  seek  to  pene- 
trate it  In  one  or  more  of  three  basic  ways. 
It  can  neutralize  the  defence  by  mniring  it 
either  impossible  or  Irrelevant  for  defensive 
missiles  to  be  fired  at  It.  It  can  deceive  or 
mislead  the  defence,  by  prompting  it  to  fire 
at  non-existent  or  unlmptx-tant  targets.  It 
can  exhaust  the  defence,  by  presenting  It 
with  so  many  different  targets  that,  once  all 
the  defensive  missiles  have  been  fired,  enough 
offensive  warheads  survive  to  destroy  the 
targets. 

NEUraAUZATION 

A  ballistic  missile  defence  might  be  neu- 
tralized by  mounting  a  successful  preliminary 
attack  upon  its  radar  installations  or  control 
centres,  both  of  which  are  relatively  'soft' 
targets.'  The  attraction  of  this  tactic  may 
be  diminished,  however,  if  the  targets  in 
question  He  within  the  coverage  of  the  defen- 
sive mlssUe  system. 

Alternatively,  an  attacker  may  attempt  to 
neutralize  a  ballistic  mIssUe  defence  system 
by  'blinding'  its  radars.  A  nuclear  explosion 
at  a  very  high  altitude,  even  outside  the  at- 
mosphere itself,  has  the  effect  of  establishing 
a  large  area  of  Ionized  particles  which  act,  in 
relation  to  a  radar  system,  as  an  opaque 
cloud.*  This  oloud  will  absorb  or  refract  radar 
beams  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  difficult, 
If  not  impossible,  for  many  types  of  defensive 
radar  to  detect  or  track  offensive  warheads 
approaching  from  the  other  side  of  the  cloud. 
An  attacker  may  therefore  choose  to  launch  a 
preliminary  attack,  the  objective  of  which  is 
to  establish  this  'blackout'  effect  and  thus 
to  screen  a  subsequent  wave  of  offensive  mis- 
siles from  the  radars  of  the  defence.  This  is 
one  form  of  what  has  been  called  a  'precursor 
attack'. 

A  third  way  In  which  an  attack  may  neu- 
tralize an  ABM  defence  is  by  giving  It  so 
little  warning  of  the  attack  that,  although 
the  spatial  coverage  of  the  defensive  system's 
missiles  has  not  been  evaded,  they  cannot  be 
fired  effectively  in  the  time  available.  In  prac- 
tice, this  means  that  the  attacker  must  avoid 
defensive  radar  surveillance  until  a  late  stage 
in  the  flight  of  the  attacking  missiles.  Radar 
coverage  cannot  be  complete,  either  vertically 
or  horizontally.  A  mobile  offensive  system,  ,  / 
such  as  a  submarine,  may  be  able  to  launch 
Its  missiles  from  a  direction  which  the  defen- 
sive radars  are  unable  to  cover.  A  static  offen- 
sive system  may  also,  conceivably,  be  able  to 
launch  a  missile  which  will  approach  the 
target  area  from  a  unexpected  angle.'  As  an 
alternative,  offensive  missiles  fired  from  sta- 
tic or  mobile  launchers  may  be  designed  to 
fly  In  xindsr  the  floor  of  the  defensive  radar 
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ooversge,  at  too  low  an  altitude  for  success- 
ful detection  and  tracking. 

Finally,  a  defensive  system  may  be  neutral- 
IMd  by  providing  the  attacking  warheads 
irlth  their  own  means  of  protection  against 
the  explosion  of  ABM  warheads.  Ths  'harden- 
\Dg'  of  offensive  warheads  has  become  an 
important  area  of  research.  Careful  selection 
of  materials  for  the  warhead  components, 
ooupled  with  the  provision  of  siiltable  pro- 
tective shielding,  can  significantly  reduce 
the  vulnerability  of  a  warhead  to  the  effects 
of  a  nuclear  explosion.  In  particular,  it  can 
reduce  its  vulnerability  to  the  X-ray  effect 
generated  by  an  exo-atmospherlc  explosion. 

DECEPTION 

Misleading  a  ballistic  missile  defense  Is 
a  matter  of  presenting  the  defensive  radars 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  legitimate  target 
(that  is,  an  incoming  warhead)  but  Is,  In 
fact,  something  quite  different.  Outside  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  this  is.  In  theory,  a  com- 
paratively simple  affair.  An  offensive  missile 
may.  for  example,  release  balloons  with  a 
coating  which  will  reflect  radar  waves  in 
such  a  way  as  to  look,  on  a  radar  screen,  like 
warheads.  Alternatively,  it  may  release  a 
cloud  of  light  reflective  objects  ('chalT) 
which  the  defensive  radar  will  be  Inclined  to 
read  8ls  a  solid  object.  Inside  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, the  problem  of  misleading  de- 
fensive radars  becomes  more  difficult.  The 
atmosphere  has  the  effect  of  retarding  light 
bodies,  such  as  balloons  or  'chaff',  more 
quickly  than  heavy  bodies,  such  as  live  war- 
beads.  It  Is  a  comparatively  simple  task, 
therefore,  for  the  defensive  system  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  light  decoys  which  have 
been  effective  outside  the  atmosphere  and 
the  warheads  which  they  have  been  designed 
to  conceal.  Within  the  atmosphere,  mislead- 
ing the  defensive  radars  becomes  a  matter  of 
presenting  them  with  decoys  which  have  all 
the  external  characteristics  of  Uve  warheads 
but  which  are,  in  fact.  Inert.  Such  decoys, 
to  be  convincing,  must,  of  course,  display  not 
only  the  characteristic  mass  of  a  live  war- 
heaid  but  also  the  shape  or  'croessectlon' 
which  it  makes  when  detected  on  a  radar 
screen. 

Attempts  to  neutralize  or  to  mislead  a  bal- 
listic missile  defense  may  be  supplemented  by 
various  electronic  coimter-measure  (ECM) 
devices  carried  in  the  offensive  vehicle.  These 
may  be  designed  to  "scramble"  the  radar  sig- 
nals of  the  defensive  system  or  to  provide 
It  with  misleading  information. 

EXHAUSTION 

The  whole  area  of  neutralizing,  mislead- 
ing or  confusing  ballistic  missile  defense 
by^ilenis  has  been  explored  extensively  by 
the  nuclear  weapon  states.  For  obvious  rea- 
soixs,  very  little  information  about  the  re- 
sults has  ever  been  published.  There  is  nc 
doubt,  however,  that  a  country  developing 
or  deploying  an  effective  offensive  missile 
system  In  the  1970s  will  have  to  make  full 
use  of  these  categories  of  penetration  aids 
ipenaido).  Even  then,  this  use  will  be 
matched  by  efforts  to  improve  defensive 
radar  systems.  Much  has  already  been  done, 
in  response  to  the  development  of  'penalds', 
to  make  radars  more  accurate  and  more  dis- 
criminating and  to  render  them  more  ef- 
fective, for  example,  in  penetrating  areas  of 
intense  Ionization. 

For  this  reason,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
"penaids"  will  always  be  the  tactic  of  exhaus- 
tion. Whatever  counter-measures  the  defen- 
sive system  may  employ,  it  can  always  be 
exhausted  by  an  attack  which  presents  a 
larger  number  of  targets  than  the  defensive 
missiles  can  engage.  To  present  this  surplus 
of  targets  by  deploying  and  launching  more 
Individual  offensive  missiles  than  the  defence 
can  cope  with  is  expensive.  Deploying  so 
m.iny  additional  missiles  may  also  be  highly 
provocative.  It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that 
the  major  nuclear  weapon  states  appear  to 
systems  which  enable  a  single  offensive  mis- 
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slle  to  deliver  several  warheads  at  onoe.  These 
multiple  re-entry  vehicles  can  be  so  spaced 
as  they  approach  their  target  that  the  de- 
fence must  engage  each  warhead  separately 
with  a  defensive  missile.  In  this  way,  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  offensive  missiles 
may  contrive  to  exhaust,  and  thus  to  pene- 
trate, a  comparatively  heavy  defensive  sys- 
tem. Whether  It  can  do  so  effectively  will  de- 
pend not  only  upon  Its  ability  to  deliver  a 
sufficient  number  of  individual  warheads  but 
also  upon  its  ability  to  separate  the  war- 
heads from  each  other.  In  time  and  space, 
by  amounts  which  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  explosion  of  a  single  de- 
fensive nuclear  weapon  to  destroy  several 
warheads  at  once. 

MITLTIP1,E    BE-ENTBT    SYSTEMS 

The  desire  to  exhaust  a  ballistic  missile 
defence  is  not  the  only  possible  reason  for 
equipping  an  offensive  missile  with  a  multi- 
ple re-entry  system.  It  may  be,  for  example, 
that  several  smaller  warheaids  delivered  with- 
in a  given  area  can  cause  more  daouige  than 
a  single  large  warhead  d'Mvered  in  the  centre 
of  that  area.  This  ''  a  not  often  be  the 
case  where  the  targev  is  a  small  "hard"  one, 
such  as  a  missile  sllo,  heavily  protected 
sigalnst  the  effecf^  of  blast.  But  it  could  well 
be  true  in  the  case  of  large  "soft"  targets, 
such  as  population  centers  or  Industrial 
complexes.  Indeed,  multiple  re-entry  systems 
would  almost  always  have  such  an  advan- 
tage against  "soft"  targets  If  the  choice  were 
befween  delivering  one  large  warhead  or  sev- 
eral smaller  warheads  with  the  same  aggre- 
gate yield.  However,  the  need  to  provide  each 
separate  warhead  with  a  heat  shield,  as  well 
as  with  separate  control  and  firing  mecha- 
nisms, seriously  limits  the  weight  of  fissile 
material  which  the  warheads  In  a  multiple 
system  can  carry.  For  this  reason,  the  total 
yield  of  the  multiple  warheads  delivered  by 
one  missile  will  always  be  considerably  less 
than  the  yield  of  a  single  warhead  delivered 
by  the  same  missile.  How  much  less  will  de- 
pend upon  the  exact  characteristics  of  the 
system  and  the  number  of  multiple  warheads 
which  it  contains,  but  the  reduction  in  yield 
may  well  range  from  40  to  80  per  cent. 

Another  reason  for  adopting  a  multiple  re- 
entry system  may  be  to  enable  a  single  mis- 
sile to  attack  more  than  one  target  at  once. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  obviously  necessary 
that  the  separation  between  the  warheads 
and  the  yield  of  each  of  them  should  be 
sufficient  to  reach  and  to  destroy  the  sep- 
arate targets  concerned. 

If  we  ignore  the  use  of  closely  spaced  mul- 
tiple warheads  to  increase  the  damage  which 
one  missile  can  cause  to  a  single  'soft'  target . 
It  is  clear  that  the  question  of  separ.ition 
Is  central  to  the  design  of  a  multiple  re- 
entry system.  Multiple  re-entry  bodies  whicli 
are  simply  separated  from  the  propulsion 
system  after  the  latter  has  burned  out.  a£ 
though  they  were  a  single  re-entry  body,  will 
tend  to  follow  identical  ballistic  paths. 
Small  deviations  from  that  path  may  be 
secured,  but  the  separation  between  the 
points  at  which  the  warheads  reach  the 
ground  cannot  ever  be  large.  This  method 
may,  therefore,  serve  to  Increase  the  missile's 
effectiveness  against  a  single  'soft'  target  but 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  present  more  than 
one  target  to  an  ABM  system  or  to  attack 
several  widely  separated  targets  on  the 
ground.  The  effect  will  be  as  though  a  ball 
thrown  into  the  air  had  broken  into  several 
pieces  after  leaving  the  hand.  The  points  at 
which  the  fragments  will  reach  the  ground 
will  all  bear  reference  to  the  ball's  original 
line  of  flight  and  its  original  target.  In  that 
sense,  they  will  not  be  independently  tar- 
geted. 

There  are  several  possible  ways  of  achiev- 
ing the  wider  separation  needed  to  attack. 
or  to  present.  Independent  targets.  Longi- 
tudinal separation,  along  the  axis  of  the  mis- 
sile's flight,  could  be  achieved  by  securing 
some  time  Interval  between  the  releue  of 
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the  individual  re-entry  bodies.  Assuming  that 
the  re-entry  bodies  thereafter  followed  nor- 
mal ballistic  trajectories,  this  would  have 
the  effect  of  spacing  them  out  along  a 
straight  line  which  was  that  of  the  flight 
axis.  Lateral  separation  could  be  achieved  In 
a  variety  of  ways.  The  Individual  re-entry 
bodies  might  be  mounted  within  the  re- 
entry system  on  what  were,  in  effect,  rails, 
arranged  to  point  In  slightly  different  di- 
rections. The  re-entry  bodies,  even  if  re- 
leased simultaneously,  would  then  leave  the 
re-entry  system  by  running  down  their  sep- 
arate rails  at  somewhat  different  angles  and 
would  achieve  lateral  separation  as  a  result. 
Alternatively,  the  re-entry  system  as  a  whole 
might  be  catised  to  rotate  as  it  released  the 
individual  re-entry  bodies,  thus  spinning 
them  off  in  different  directions  by  centrifu- 
gal force.  Finally,  the  re-entry  system  as  a 
whole  might  be  mounted  in  a  powered  ve- 
hicle (a  'bus')  which  could  be  controlled 
and  steered  after  separation  from  the  booster 
in  such  a  way  that  It  was  pointing  in  slightly 
different  directions  or  moving  at  slightly 
different  sj>eeds  when  it  released  each  of  the 
re-entry  bodies.  Clearly,  these  different  meth- 
ods are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Any  combi- 
nation of  them  might  be  adopted  In  order  to 
secure  the  particular  longitudinal  and  lateral 
separation  desired. 

One  point  should  be  made  quite  clear. 
Nothing  in  any  of  these  methods  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  warheads  delivered  by 
multiple  re-entry  systems  arrive  more  accu- 
rately than  those  delivered  by  single  re-entry 
systems.  Indeed,  the  reverse  may  be  true. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  systems  which  re- 
lease re-entry  bodies  sequentially,  the  effect 
of  releasing  the  first  body  may  be  to  alter  the 
attitude  and  velocity  of  the  carrier  vehicle 
very  slightly.  Unless  these  alterations  can  be 
predicted  with  great  precision,  this  will  mean 
that  the  accuracy  with  which  subsequent  re- 
entry bodies  are  released  and  delivered  will 
be  somewhat  degraded.  It  foUovre  that  the 
fears  of  multiple  re-entry  systems  being  able 
to  attack  "hard"  targets,  such  as  missile  silos, 
with  unprecedented  accuracy  are  based  not 
upon  the  multiple  characteristics  of  the  sys- 
tem but  upon  general  improvements  in  the 
guidance  and  control — and  thus  In  the  accu- 
racy— of  re-entry  bodies.  The  same  fears 
would  be  Justified  even  more  clearly  in  the 
case  of  single  re-entry  systems  equipped  with 
similar  guidance  and  control  mechanisms. 

There  has  t>een  a  tendency  recently  to 
draw  a  firm  distinction  between  multiple  re- 
entry systems  which  can  achieve  compara- 
tively little  separation  between  the  Impact 
points  of  the  separate  warheads  and  more  ad- 
vanced systems  which  are  designed  to  achieve 
the  much  wider  separation  needed  to  attack 
;  eparate  "hard"  targets.  The  former  have  been 
described  as  MRVs  (Multiple  Re-entry  Ve- 
hicles), and  the  latter  as  MIRVs  (Multiple 
Indeiiendently-targeted  Re-entry  Vehicles) .  A 
distinction  exists,  but  it  is  one  of  limited 
utUlty  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed tends  to  be  misleading.  It  suggests, 
apart  from  anything  else,  that  the  warheeuls 
of  a  system  which  does  not  have  the  means 
of  achieving  wide  separation  are  scattered  at 
random  in  a  general  etrea  as  though  they  were 
the  pellets  of  a  shot-gun  charge.  In  fact,  how- 
ever. It  is  theoretically  p)os6lble  to  predict 
with  some  accuracy  the  individual  impact 
points  of  these  warheads.  The  Important 
point  Is  that  neither  those  impact  points  nor 
the  paths  which  the  individual  warheads  fol- 
low from  the  moment  of  separation  can  be 
as  far  apart  as  in  the  case  of  more  advanced 
re-entry  systems  which  release  their  war- 
heads at  varying  times  or  at  varying  angles 
from  the  original  flight  path  of  the  missile. 
This  distinction  is  an  important  one,  but  it  is 
not  well  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  terms 
MRV  and  MIRV,  especially  as  the  former 
must  logically  Include  the  latter.  It  is  more 
useful  to  speak  of  a  single  category  of  Mul- 
tiple Re-entry  Systems  (MRESe)  and  to  ask 
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two  questioiLs  about  any  particular  STStem 
within  that  category : 

Can  the  re-entry  bodies  which  form  the 
payload  ot  a  single  mlMlle  present  more  than 
one  target  to  an  exo-atmoepheric  ABM 
system? 

Can  the  warheads  delivered  by  a  single 
missile  successfully  attack  several  separate 
targets  on  the  ground? 

ORBITAI.   Ain>    DEPSBSaXD   TXAJBCTOKT    BTSIXMS 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  way  of 
neutralizing  an  ABM  defence  la  to  take  It  by 
surprise.  This  means  either  travelling  outside 
the  horizontal  limits  of  defensive  radar  cover- 
age or  sliding  underneath  Its  lower  limits. 

All  ground-based  radar  has  great  difflc\ilty 
la  detecting  objects  flying  towards  It  at  very 
low  altitudes.  This  is  largely  because  of  the 
so-called  "ground  clutter"  eHeot,  which  con- 
fuses the  radar  Image  of  the  incoming  object 
with  other  low-altitude  Images,  ranging  from 
flocks  of  birds  to  mountains.  Oreat  efforts 
are  being  made  to  develop  radars  which  can 
overcome  this  problem.  Meanwhile,  one  way 
In  which  an  offensive  vehicle  may  avoid  de- 
feiislve  radar  Is  by  flying,  throughout  the 
time  It  Is  within  radar  range,  below  an 
altitude  at  which  its  Image  can  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  Images  of  other 
objects.  In  practice,  this  option  Is  so  far 
only  available  to  aircraft  and  to  air-breath- 
ing cruise  missiles.  The  latter  have  a  good 
chfiace  of  avoiding  radar  detection  during 
much  of  their  flight  because  of  their  low 
altitude,  but  suffer  from  the  disadvantages 
that  they  have  comparatively  short  ranges 
aind  travel  at  comparatively  slow  speeds. 

At  present,  no  ballistic  missile  can  hope  to 
avoid  radar  detection  completely  by  traveling 
below  (or  above)  the  vertical  limits  of  de- 
fensive radar  coverage.  As  we  have  seen,  how- 
ever, tracking  radars  are  subject  to  a  Une-of- 
slght  limitation:  they  cannot  see  around  the 
curvature  of  the  earth.  Ballistic  missiles  fired 
at  much  lower  angles  than  usual  will  con- 
sequently rise  above  the  Une-of-slght  radar 
horizon  at  a  later  stage  In  their  flight.  The 
re-entry  systems  of  such  missiles  still  follow 
a  ballistic  path,  but  their  path  rises  to  a 
much  lower  height  above  the  earth  than  the 
conventional  path  of  an  ICBM  traveling  on 
what  Is  known  as  a  minimum  energy  trajec- 
tory. Low-angle  missiles  of  this  kind  are 
known  as  depressed  trajectory  missiles. 

Because  It  Is  not  fired  at  the  optimum 
ballistic  angle,  a  depressed  trajectory  missile 
requires  more  energy  to  reach  the  same  range 
as  a  conventional  ballistic  missile.  If  still 
more  power  can  be  made  available,  the  missile 
may  be  able  to  escape  completely  from  the 
restrictions  of  ballistic  flight.  It  may.  In 
fact,  be  able  to  achieve  what  is  called  orbital 
velocity,  which  means  the  speed  necessary  to 
maintain  a  body  in  orbit,  without  assistance 
from  the  atmosphere  and  In  deflance  of 
gravity,  during  at  least  one  complete  revolu- 
tion around  the  earth  (I.e.  about  15,400  n.m. 
per  hour  at  100  miles  altitude).  In  other 
words.  It  may  become  an  earth  satellite. 

It  would.  In  theory,  be  possible  to  equip  an 
earth-orbltlng  satellite  with  a  missile  arm«d 
with  a  nuclear  warhead,  and  to  launch  that 
missile  at  a  target  on  the  earth's  surface  on 
oommaud  from  a  ground  station  after  the 
satellite  had  completed  several  orbits  of  the 
earth.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  such  a  use  of 
orbiting  satellites  would  contravene  the  Out- 
er Space  Treaty.  It  would  also  be  a  highly 
provocative  manoeuvre.  Moreover,  the  orbit- 
ing satellites  themselves  would  be  highly  vul- 
nerable to  destruction  by  defensive  missiles 
In  a  time  of  crisis,  since  their  flight  paths 
would  already  have  been  calculated  and  pre- 
dicted durir.g  earlier  cx-blts.  For  these  rea- 
sons, as  well  as  for  reasons  of  coat  and  effec- 
tiveness, no  nuclear  weapon  state  appears 
to  have  been  attracted  by  the  Idea  of  such 
an  orbiting  weapon  In  space.  More  Interest 
has,  however  been  shown  In  what  has  been 
called  a  Praotlonal  Orbital  Bombardment 
System    (FOBS).    This    Is   a    missile    which 
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achlevea  an  orbital  velocity  but  which  fires  a 
set  of  retro-rockets  before  the  completion  of 
one  revolution  In  order  to  slow  down  Its  re- 
entry system  and  to  drop  the  warhead  which 
It  carries  lato  a  normal  ballistic  trajectory 
towards  a  target  on  the  earth's  svu-face. 

The  principal  advantage  of  a  FOBS  lies  In 
the  oompwratlvely  low  altitude  of  Its  flight 
path.  While  a  conventional  ICBM  reaches  a 
maximum  altitude  of  about  800-900  miles, 
the  higher  velocity  FOBS  will  travel  at  an 
altitude  of  not  more  than  about  100  miles 
above  the  earth's  surface.  In  this  way.  It 
avoids  the  surveillance  of  Une-of-slght  de- 
tection radars  for  a  considerable  time.  Over 
a  typical  Inter -continental  range,  a  llne-of- 
slght  radar  at  the  target  itself  will  give  some- 
thing like  10  minutes  warning  of  an  ICBM's 
arrival.  With  a  FOBS,  this  warning  time  may 
be  cut  to  as  little  as  3  minutes.* 

To  balance  against  this  advantage  of  sur- 
prise, a  FOBS  suffers  from  two  disadvantages. 
In  the  first  place,  the  need  for  the  missile's 
motors  to  have  enough  fuel  to  achieve  orbital 
velocity  severely  limits  the  payload  which 
can  be  carried.  In  the  second  place,  the  fact 
that  a  FOBS  warhead,  ejected  from  Its  lower 
orbit,  must  approach  the  earth  at  a  some- 
what flatter  angle  than  the  warhead  of  a 
higher  altitude  ICBM  means  that  any  ver- 
tical deviation  from  the  planned  flight  path 
will  have  a  comparatively  larger  effect  on  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  warhead  la  de- 
livered. 

To  a  lesser  extent,  missiles  fired  on  a  de- 
pressed trajectory  enjoy  the  same  advantage 
of  surprise  as  a  FOBS.  Again,  a  Une-of-slght 
defensive  radar  will  not  be  able  to  detect  the 
approach  of  a  depressed  trajectory  missile 
until  later  in  Its  fUght  path  than  Is  the  case 
with  a  conventional  ICBM.  An  ICBM  flred  In 
this  way  Is  known  as  a  depressed  trajectory 
inter-contlnenta:  baUlstlc  missile  (DICBM). 

Submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  may 
also  be  flred  on  depressed  trajectories.  By 
this  means,  a  submarine  system  can  take 
advantage  of  two  potential  assets:  the  asset 
of  mobUity,  which  enables  it  to  Are  from 
unexpected  horizontal  angles,  and  the  asset 
of  depressed  trajectory,  which  enables  It  to 
fire  Its  missiles  at  angles  low  enough  to  avoid 
defensive  radar  coverage  for  a  large  p&rt  of 
their  flight.  Current  SLBMs  are.  In  any  case, 
fired  over  shorter  ranges  than  land-based 
ICBMs,  and  therefore  reach  a  lower  apogee 
even  when  flred  at  an  optimum  angle.  When 
flred  on  depressed  trajectories,  SLBMs  could 
travel  at  such  low  altitudes  that  a  defensive 
radar  system  might  have  only  about  3  min- 
utes warning  of  their  approach. 

v.     PASSrVZ     DKTENCK    AKD    OfTENSrVE 
DESTKTJCTTVE     POWKH 

Defensive  methods 
Several  countries  have  given  sporadic  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  protecting  clvlUan 
population,  civilian  Industry  and  vital  ad- 
ministrative centres  against  the  effects  of  a 
nuclear  attack.  How  effective  any  of  these 
measures  would  be  in  practice,  especially  In 
the  case  of  a  surprise  attack.  Is  open  to 
doubt.  More  consistent  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  protection  of  strategic  forces 
themselves  against  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. The  protection  of  static  land-based 
missiles  against  blast  and  the  provision  of 
mobile  mlssUe  systems  have  been  subjects  of 
heavy  expenditure  during  recent  years  by  at 
least  fovir  of  the  nuclear  weapon  states. 

Missn:^  snos 
The  early  generations  of  ICBMs  and 
of  other  strategic  missiles  (IRBMs  and 
MRBMs)  were  deployed  on  open  launching 
pads,  known  as  'soft'  sites.  The  mlssUes 
themselves  being  extremely  fragile  pieces  of 
machinery,  they  were  highly  vulnerable  to 
to  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  explosion  any- 
where In  the  general  vicinity.  Their  vulner- 
abUlty   was   all    the   greater   because    theee 
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early  geneintlons  of  mlssUes  required  iignyt 
fuels  which  could  not  be  stored  Indde  tba 
vehicle.  This  meant  that  there  had  to  be  a 
considerable  internal  for  fueling  between 
the  warning  of  an  attack  and  the  moment  at 
which  the  mlasUe  could  be  launched.  They 
were  thus  very  likely  to  be  caught  on  tb« 
ground  and  destroyed  by  a  Burprlae  attack 
of  any  slae. 

As  the  Improvement  In  missile  accuradea 
made  this  problem  more  acute,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  began  to 
explore  ways  of  protecting  their  mlssUea 
against  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  attack.  "Hm 
principal  method  adopted  by  both  In  the 
case  of  static  missUe  systems  was  to  emplaoe 
the  mlssUes  In  strong  underground  sUgs. 
These  were  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete 
which  could  withstand  very  strong  blast 
shocks  vrlthout  the  mIssUe  Inside  the  sUo 
being  disabled. 

The  accuracy  of  mIssUe  systems  has  con- 
tinued to  Improve,  untU  missUes  emplaced 
In  hard  sUos  of  existing  patterns  are  again 
considered  to  be  vulnerable  to  a  surprlae 
att(u:k.  The  silos  provided  for  the  United 
States  land-based  ICBM  force,  for  example, 
are  capable,  on  the  average,  ol  withstanding 
a  blast  of  about  300  pounds  per  square  Inch 
over  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure  (800 
psl  overpressure).  That  level  of  protection 
is  Inadequate,  however,  against  the  surface 
explosion  of  a  i  MT  nuclear  weapon  2JI00 
feet  away.  Such  an  accuracy  is  weU  within 
the  reach  of  proposed  systems.* 

One  posslblUty,  In  these  circumstances,  U 
to  harden  mIssUe  sUos  BtUl  further.  By 
strengthening  their  construction  and  by 
sinking  them  Into  natural  layers  of  hard 
rock,  rather  than  earth.  It  would.  In  theory, 
be  possible  to  provide  protection  against  a 
blast  of  anything  up  to  3,000  psl  overpres- 
sure. This  would  be  enough  to  preserve  the 
mIssUe  Inside  the  sUo  from  aU  but  a  very 
near  miss.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  how- 
ever, consideration  of  blast  effects  alone  be- 
comes Irrelevant.  A  i  MT  nuclear  explosion, 
on  a  surface  oT  ordinary  soU  wlU  pUe  up 
debris  over  an  area  which  extends  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point  of  the 
explosion.  Any  mIssUe  silo  within  that  circle 
wUl  almost  certainly  be  unable  to  eject  Its 
missUe  once  the  debris  has  been  deposited. 

Another  possible  way  of  preserving  em- 
placed  missiles  against  the  effects  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  Is,  of  course,  to  flre  the  mlssUes 
as  soon  as  warning  of  the  attack  has  been 
received  and  before  the  attacking  warheads 
can  reach  the  earth.  At  least  in  public,  this 
tactic,  which  Is  known  as  'launch  on  warn- 
ing', has  repeatedly  been  rejected  by  the 
United  States  Government.  It  has  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  a  public  rejec- 
tion of  this  sort  may  not  carry  complete 
conviction  to  a  potential  adversary.  Any  mis- 
sile power  considering  a  surprise  attack  upon 
another  missile  power  must  take  Into  ac- 
count a  greater  than  zero  probabUlty  that 
the  latter  wUl,  in  the  event,  decide  to  launch 
a  retaliatory  strike  as  soon  as  It  considers 
that  persuasive  warning  of  an  attack  has 
been  received. 

MOBILE  SYSTEMS.  Uhless  a  couhtry  Is  pre- 
pared to  adopt  a  policy  of  "launch  on  warn- 
ing', there  are  clear  limits  to  the  degree  of 
passive  defence  which  can  be  provided  for 
static  mIssUe  systems.  There  Is  no  apparent 
limit  to  possible  improvements  in  the  accu- 
racy of  strategic  mlssUes.  It  has,  mdeed. 
been  suggested  that  future  re-entry  systems 
may  be  able  to  place  a  satchel  charge  on  the 
silo  door  of  a  mIssUe  site.  Against  such  accu- 
racy, no  static  measures  of  passive  defence 
have  much  chance  of  success.  Attention  has 
therefore  switched  Increasingly  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  mobUe  mIssUe  systems  which  wlU 
not  offer  such  an  easy  target  for  surprise  at- 
tack. 

The  original  deUvery  vehicle — the  bomber 
aircraft — is  Itself  a  mobUe  system.  Equipped 
with  stand-off  ABM  mlssUes  and  effective 
means  of  confusing,  evading  or  suppreMliig 
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air  defence  systems,  the  strategic  bomber 
Is  stUl  a  usefiU  delivery  vehicle.  WhUe  on 
the  g^und,  however,  a  strategic  bomber 
force  preaents  an  even  easlo'  target  for  sur- 
prise attack  than  a  static  missile  force,  since 
much  less  acciiracy  Is  required  to  hit  a 
bomber  base  than  a  mIssUe  sUo.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  exploit  its  advantage  of  mobUlty, 
a  strategic  bomber  force  must  therefore  have 
Its  own  means  of  surviving  a  flrsrt  strike.  This 
means  dispersing  the  force  to  a  large  number 
of  bases,  in  order  to  present  the  greatest 
possible  niunlaer  of  targets,  giving  it  the 
maximum  possible  warning  of  missile  attack 
and  keeping  a  large  proportion  of  the  force 
at  a  state  of  readiness  whloh  wUl  permit  it  to 
take  off  before  the  attacking  mlssUes  can 
arrive.  As  In  the  case  of  other  defensive 
measures,  adequate  and  swift  mteUlgence 
concerning  an  offensive  missile  launch  la  of 
vital  lmp<Mtance. 

Another  way  of  procuring  a  mobUe  force 
which  can  better  withstand  a  surprise  attack 
Is  to  take  land-based  ICBMs  out  of  their  sUos 
and  to  place  them  on  mobile  launchers. 
This  would  have  been  almost  impossible  with 
the  earlier  generations  of  ICBMs,  which  re- 
quired liquid  fuels  to  be  pumped  Into  them 
before  they  could  be  launched.  Solld-pro- 
peUent  mlssUes,  which  are  ready  for  launch 
at  any  time,  make  the  prospect  of  mobUe 
ICBMs  more  attractive.  So  far,  however,  no 
country  has  deployed  mobile  land-based 
ICBMs,  although  mobile  launchers  for 
shorter  range  mIssUe  systems  have  become 
a  commonplace. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  Important  mobUe 
offensive  mIssUe  system  Is  the  submarine.  Its 
advantages  are  obvious.  It  Is  extremely  hard 
to  detect  and  even  harder  to  track  and  de- 
stroy. It  can  move  with  considerable  freedom 
around  the  sea  frontiers  of  a  target  country 
and,  equipped  with  missiles  of  adequate 
range,  can  mount  Its  attack  from  any  one  of 
an  extremely  large  number  of  launch  points. 
Against  this,  the  accuracy  with  which  Its 
missiles  can  be  delivered  depends  heavily 
upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  sulxna- 
rlne  itself  can  be  navigated.  Navigation  of 
unprecedented  precision  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  development  of  navigation  satel- 
Utee,  but  It  is  stUl  the  case  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  submarine-launched  baUlstlc  mis- 
siles 18  Inherently  less  than  that  of  land- 
based  ICBMs.  Another  possible  disadvantage 
is  that,  like  the  strategic  bCKnber  aircraft, 
the  missile  submarine  Is  vulnerable  while 
within  Its  base  area.  Nuclear  propulsion, 
however,  has  provided  such  long  endurance 
that  a  large  proportion  of  any  submarine 
force  can  be  kept  in  firing  position  all  the 
time.  AU  In  all,  the  ballistic  mIssUe  sub- 
marine is  the  most  convincing  means  so  far 
found  of  providing  what  Is,  in  effect,  a  pas- 
sive defence  against  a  first  strike. 

Hard  slloe  on  the  ground,  strategic  bomSer 
aircraft  In  the  air  and  missile  submarines  at 
aea  all  provide  different  versions  of  passive 
defence.  With  this  range  of  alternatives 
available,  both  the  largest  nuclear  weapon 
states  have  recognized  the  advantages  of 
diversification.  To  rely  on  any  one  version  of 
passive  defence  alone  would  render  the 
country  concerned  vulnerable  to  a  technical 
breakthrough  or  even  to  a  pcuticular  form  of 
surprise  attack.  Although  they  have  given 
different  priorities  to  the  three  environ- 
ments, both  super-powers  have  th«*fore 
been  Inclined  to  maintain  strategic  forces  on 
the  ground,  In  the  air  and  at  aea.  In  present 
circumstances.  It  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  either  to  destroy  all  three  elements  of  the 
other's  force  In  a  surprise  attack.  A  retalia- 
tory ability  would  therefore  stirvlve.  In  this 
sense,  the  dlverslflcatlon  of  strategic  forces 
la  Itself  an  aspect  of  passive  defence. 
Offensive  Methods 

The  direct  counter  to  an  Improvement  in 
passive  defence,  at  least  In  the  case  of  static 
targets  on  land,  la  an  improvement  in  the 
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yield  of  an  attacking  warhead,  in  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  can  be  deUvered  cm*  In 
twth  yield  and  accuracy  at  once. 

The  relationship  between  the  yield  and  ac- 
curacy of  a  nuclear  warhead  Ls  of  critical 
Importance.  About  half  the  energy  released 
by  a  nuclear  explosion  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  Is  converted  Into  blast  or  shock  waves. 
These  are  naturally  attenuated  by  distance. 
The  blast  from  a  weapon  of  a  particular  yield 
exploding  a  short  distance  away  wlU  t>e  as 
great  as  the  blast  from  a  weapon  of  higher 
yield  exploding  further  away.  There  are 
mathematical  laws,  called  scaling  laws, 
which  govern  the  relationship  between  yield 
and  distance.  The  Important  point  about 
them  Is  that  the  effect  of  varying  the  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  explosion  is  much 
greater  than  the  effect  of  varying  the  size  of 
the  explosion  Itself.  To  be  more  speclflc,  a 
given  amount  of  blast,  measured  in  pounds 
per  square  Inch  (psl)  of  overpreesure,  wlU 
occur  at  a  distance  from  an  explosion  which 
Is  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  energy 
yield.  Roughly  speaking,  this  means,  that 
doubUng  the  jrleld  of  a  nuclear  explosion 
WlU  Increase  the  blast  at  a  particular  dis- 
tance by  about  two-thirds,  whereas  halving 
the  distance  wUl  Increase  It  by  about  four 
or  flve  times. 

The  Implications  of  this  are  obvlotia.  It 
means  that  the  success  of  a  nuclear  attack 
depends  more  heavily  upon  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  weapon  Is  delivered  than  upon 
the  size  of  its  yield.  To  take  an  example,  the 
blast  from  a  100  KT  weapon  exploded  on  the 
surface  half  a  mile  away  from  a  target  wUl 
exert  a  pressure  on  that  target  of  about  32 
psl  over  the  normal  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Doubling  the  yield  of  the  weapon  and 
exploding  it  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
target  wUl  Increase  the  blast  effect  by  about 
63  per  cent.  But  halving  the  distance  between 
the  explosion  and  the  target  while  maintain- 
ing the  yield  at  100  KT  wlU  Increase  the  blast 
effect  by  about  350  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
the  dividend  from  doubling  the  accuracy 
turns  out  to  be  about  5  ^  times  the  dividend 
from  doubling  the  yield.  For  that  reason,  it 
Is  Important  not  to  become  over-Impressed 
by  the  sheer  size  of  nuclear  weapon  yields. 
Size  Is  slgnlflcant,  but  accuracy  of  delivery  Is 
normally  even  more  slgnlflcant. 

Increasing  the  accuracy  of  offensive  mis- 
siles depends  upon  developing  more  efficient 
guidance  systems.  The  basic  guidance  mecha- 
nism for  aU  strategic  missUes  has  always  been 
an  Inertlal  system.  Once  a  re-entry  system 
has  been  separated  from  Its  booster,  how- 
ever, there  Is  little  which  any  Inertlal  guid- 
ance system  can  do  to  correct  aberrations  In 
Its  course.  A  warhead  re-entering  the  earth's 
atmosphere  Is  affected  by  atmospheric  In- 
consistencies and  by  such  natural  phenom- 
ena as  winds.  For  these  and  other  reasons. 
It  Is  Intrinsically  unlikely  that  any  guidance 
system  based  only  upon  Inertlal  techniques 
can  achieve  accuracies  at  an  Intercontinental 
range  of  much  better  than  0.25  njn.  CEP.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  higher  accuracy  than  this 
some  form  of  terminal  target-seeking  guid- 
ance which  can  correct  the  course  of  the 
reentry  system  within  the  atmosphere  \b 
needed. 

VI.  THE  STSTEMS 

Although  most  of  this  paper  has  deliber- 
ately been  cast  In  general  terms.  It  may  be 
useful  to  give  some  detaUs  of  speclflc  systems 
which  have  already  been  deployed  or  which 
are  under  development. 

In  the  case  of  defensive  systems,  the  detaUs 
given  cover  both  active  and  passive  defence. 
The  emphasis,  however,  is  on  the  former.  In 
the  case  of  the  offence,  the  detaUs  have  been 
confined  to  multiple  re-entry  and  orbital 
systems.  This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  conventional,  single  warhead  missiles 
are  outmoded  or  are  Irrelevant  to  the  pene- 
tration of  an  active  defence,  but  only  that 
their  characteristics  are  considered  to  be  well 
enough  known  from  published  Uteratiue. 
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Performance  characteristics  have  been  as- 
cribed to  most  of  the  weapons  mentioned. 
They  should  be  read  with  caution.  Oovern- 
meiit«  are  secretive  about  the  characterts- 
t  OS  of  their  own  missUe  systems  (although 
ihey  ere  sometimes  more  loquacious  about 
other  people's) .  In  many  cases,  therefore, 
first-hand  Information  Is  not  avaUable.  In 
others,  estimates  of  performance  vary  within 
remarkably  wide  margins.  This  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising. It  Is  dlfBcult  for  a  country  to  extrap- 
olate reliable  operational  performance  sta- 
tistics about  its  own  missiles  from  test  data 
alor.e.  It  Is  even  more  difficult  to  extrapolate 
such  statistics  about  the  missUes  of  other 
countries  from  surveillance  of  their  testing 
programmes.  Finally,  It  is  very  dlfflciUt  In- 
deed to  assess,  from  design  specifications 
alone,  the  operational  performance  of  a  mis- 
sile which  has  not  been  fully  tested  at  all 
Estimates  based  on  design  specifications  \^'U1 
oftei  be  more  favourable  than  those  based 
upon  test  data.  Above  all,  the  standards  set 
in  testing  may  not  be  achieved  if  a  system  Is 
ever  used  operationally. 

TTils  element  of  uncertainty  is  more  Im- 
portant In  the  case  of  .seme  weapon  charac- 
teristics than  others.  An  error  of  a  factor  as 
large  as  two  In  the  estimate  of  the  yield  of  a 
nuclear  warhead  may  not  be  particularly  Im- 
portant in  the  partlctUar  context  of  its  use. 
Such  an  error  In  the  accuracy  of  an  offensive 
missile  would,  however,  be  of  very  great  Im- 
portance indeed  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
(.STectlveness  of  such  systems,  especially 
against  'hard'  targets.  Is  critically  dependent 
upon  their  accuracy.  Figures  for  the  accuracy 
of  offensive  missUes  should  therefore  t>e  read 
v.-:th  particular  caution. 

No  figures  have  been  given  for  the  relia- 
bility of  i!idlvldual  mlssUes,  largely  because 
reliabUity  statistics  based  upon  test  data  are 
more  than  usxially  subject  to  degradation  ir. 
o;^rratlonal  conditions.  As  a  rough  guide, 
however.  It  can  be  considered  that  between 
70  and  80  per  cent  of  both  United  States  and 
Soviet  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  would  perform  as 
designed. 

Defensive  systems 
United  States  Systems 

No  active  baUlstlc  missile  defence  has  yet 
been  deployed  by  the  United  States.  Work 
has  been  going  on  since  the  early  19508,  how- 
e*.  er.  on  the  development  of  ABM  radars  and 
missiles.  Initially,  this  work  centred  around 
a  loi.ger  ranf^e  version  of  the  Nike  system  of 
air  defence  missiles,  known  as  Nlke-Zeus. 
which  had  a  range  of  approximately  200  miles 
and  was  Intended  to  operate  In  conjunction 
with  a  series  of  four  mechanically  slewed  ra- 
dars.'" Although  this  missile  showed  Its  exo- 
atmospherlc  capabUlty  during  live  Intercep- 
tion tests  over  the  Pacific  In  1962  and  19G3, 
Us  range  and  power  were  barely  adequate  for 
a  genuine  area  defence,  while  the  system  as 
a  whole  suffered  from  the  fatal  disadvantage 
that  Its  mechanically  slewed  radars  could  not 
cope  with  an  attack  by  more  than  a  very  few 
offensive  vehicles.  Moreover,  the  system  In- 
cluded no  shorter  range,  high  acceleration 
missile  as  a  backup  to  the  long  range  Nlke- 
Zeus.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  three 
problems  would  have  to  be  solved  laefore  an 
effective  ABM  defence  could  be  deployed.  The 
missUe  designed  for  exo-atmospherlc  Inter- 
ception (Nlke-Zeus)  woiUd  have  to  be  given 
a  considerably  longer  range.  A  shorter  range 
missile  would  have  to  be  designed  for  endo- 
atmospherlc  Interception.  Finally,  some  ma- 
jor Improvement  In  radar  technology  would 
have  to  be  made  In  order  to  cope  with  a  mul- 
tiple  attack. 

At  least  on  paper,  two  of  these  three  prob- 
lems were  solved  between  1961  and  1963.  A 
new,  high  acceleration  mIssUe  known  as 
Sprint  had  been  tentatively  designed  for 
endo-atmospherlc  Interception,  whUe  the  de- 
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velopment  of  phased  array  radars  had  at  last 
made  It  possible  to  cope  with  a  multiple  at- 
tack. At  that  point,  the  Nlke-Zetis  pro- 
gramme was  formally  abandoned  and  a  new 
programme  was  announced  under  the  title  of 
Nlke-X.  It  remained  to  produce  a  longer 
range  exo-atmospherlc  missile  which  would 
be  genuinely  capable  of  area  defence.  This 
third  requirement  was  approached  In  1S64, 
when  a  programme  was  started  to  construct 
a  much  longer  range  Interceptor  together 
w-lth  a  new  warhead  which  would  destroy  In- 
coming vehicles  by  the  use  of  'hard'  X-rays. 
The  missile,  based  on  the  old  Nlke-Zeus,  was 
originally  known  as  the  DM15X-3  but  has 
since  been  named  Spartan. 

The  radars  designed  for  Nlke-X  were  all 
based  upon  the  phased  array  principle.  The 
Intention  was  that  attacking  ICBMs  should 
first  be  detected,  at  a  range  of  some  2,000 
miles  when  they  were  about  ten  minutes 
away  and  flying  at  an  altitude  of  about  600 
miles,  by  a  very  long  range  radar  operating 
o:i  a  compratively  low  frequency  and  known 
as  a  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  (PAR).  At 
a  certain  point,  the  PAR  would  hand  over 
the  tracking  to  a  shorter  range  but  very 
high  capacity  radar  known  as  a  Multi-func- 
tion Array  Radar  (MAR  or  to  a  slightly  scaled 
down  version  known  as  a  TACMAR.  The  MAR 
or  TACMAR  would.  In  turn,  hand  over  the 
tracking  task  to  a  Missile  Site  Radar  (MSR) 
at  a  DM15X-2  mlssUle  site.  The  MSR,  with 
Its  ancillary  equipment,  would  compute 
Interception  points,  launch  an  appropriate 
number  of  the  DM15X-2  missiles  for  which 
It  was  responsible,  and  guide  the  interceptors 
to  their  targets.  If  Intercetpion  with  the 
DM15X-2  was  impossible  or  unsuccessful, 
one  or  more  high  acceleration  Sprint  missiles 
would  be  fired,  also  guided  by  the  MSR.  to 
engage  incoming  vehicles  within  the  atmo- 
sphere at  a  height  of  alxjut   100,000  feet. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  was  put  into  the  de- 
velopment of  specialized  warheads  for  both 
DM15X-2  and  Sprint.  The  former  required 
a  multi-megaton  warhead  which  could  create 
extremely  intense  "hard"  X-rays  outside  the 
atmosphere.  The  latter  required  a  very  much 
smaller  nuclear  warhead,  the  detonation  of 
which  at  a  comparatively  low  altitude  would 
not  cause  damage  on  the  ground,  to  destroy 
incoming  warheads  by  blast  or  neutron  Ir- 
rsMliatiOD. 

Despite  pressure  from  the  United  States 
Army  and  from  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congreae,  it  was  three  years  before  any  deci- 
sion was  taken  to  deploy  a  version  of  the 
Nike-X  system.  Finally,  in  September  1967. 
the  US  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  that 
a  limited  deployment  was  to  be  undertaken, 
under  the  title  of  Sentinel,  oetenalbly  In  or- 
der to  counter  an  expected  Chinese  ICBM 
threat  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19708.  The 
Sentinel  system  was  to  consist  of  15  missile 
sites  In  the  continental  United  StatM,  with 
additional  sites  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  to- 
gether with  six  PAR  sites  along  the  Canadian 
border.  Sixteen  of  the  seventeen  si  tea  were 
to  be  equipped  exclusively  with  Spartan 
(DM15X-2)  missiles.  The  seventeenth.  In 
Hawaii,  would  have  only  shorter  range  Sprint 
missiles.  SpHnts  would  also  be  deployed 
around  the  six  PAR  sites.  Each  of  the  seven- 
teen missile  sites  would  have  Its  own  MSR 
Installation.  (The  restricted  scale  of  the  sys- 
tem and  expected  Improvements  In  PAR  and 
MSR  performance  made  it  poaelble  to  leave 
out  the  Intermediate  MAR  or  TACMAR 
radars.)  The  Orst  missile  site  was  to  become 
operational  in  October  1973.  and  the  system 
might  have  been  fully  deployed  by  1975.  It 
would  then  have  provided  a  thin-area  de- 
fense for  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 
States.  This  area  defense  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  supported  by  any  Blgnlflcant 
terminal  defence,  except  around  the  six 
northern  PAR  sites.  It  would  therefore  have 
had  little  ability  to  cope  with  a  heavy  missile 
aictack  of  the  sort  wblob  the  SOTlet  Union 
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might  have  been  expected  to  launch.  Its  ca- 
pability was  effectively  restricted  to  a  de- 
fence against  light  missile  attacks,  by  China 
or  by  any  other  small  nuclear  power.  How- 
ever, it  could  clearly  have  provided  the  basis 
for  the  eventual  construction  of  a  much 
thicker  system,  with  a  capability  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  (or 
the  location  of  the  majority  of  the  Spitrtan 
sites  wtthln  urban  areas  was  to  permit  the 
later  oo-looatlon  of  Sprint  missiles  as  ele- 
ments In  such  a  "thick"  defence.  Another  op- 
tion left  open  by  the  design  of  the  Sentinel 
system  was  that  of  deploying  Sprint  missiles 
around  Minuteman  ICBM  sites.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara,  In  fact,  made  this  possibility  ex- 
plicit when  he  annoimced  the  adoption  of 
the  Sentinel  programme  In  September  1967. 
Nevertheless,  the  general  pattern  of  the  Sen- 
tinel system,  as  originally  described,  was  that 
of  a  "thin"-area  defence  designed  to  protect 
civilian  population  and  industrial  capacity 
agaln&t  attack  by  a  small  missile  force. 

A  major  amendment  of  this  principal  pur- 
pose was  revealed  by  President  Nixon  on  14 
March  1969.  when  he  announced  the  initia- 
tion of  a  new  ABM  prog^ramme  to  be  called 
Safeguard.  In  many  respects,  the  Safeguard 
system  Is  no  more  than  a  new  version  of  the 
Sentinel  system.  The  missile  and  radar  com- 
ponents are  identical.  Including  both  Spar- 
tan and  Sprint  as  well  as  PAR  and  MSR 
radars.  The  purposes  and  pattern  of  the  de- 
ployment, however,  have  been  heavily 
amended.  Instead  of  the  "thin"  area  defence 
of  the  whole  country  against  attacks  on 
population  centres.  Industrial  capacity  and 
missile  sites  alike.  Safeguard  Is  to  have  as  its 
first  priority  the  defence  of  Minuteman  silos. 
The  provision  of  an  overall  area  defence, 
especially  against  a  Chinese  attack,  is  ex- 
plicitly relegated  to  a  lower  position  in  the 
order  of  priorities.  The  six  PAR  sites  along 
the  Canadian  border  designed  for  Sentinel 
are  to  be  replaced  by  Ave  sites  In  the  same 
area.  In  addition,  two  PARs  are  to  be  located 
In  the  south-western  and  south-eastern 
United  States,  largely  to  provide  warning 
of  an  attack  by  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  (SLBMs) .  Moreover,  four  of  the  PARs 
are  to  be  given  additional  faces  In  order  to 
make  them  multi-directional.  The  fifteen 
Spartan  missile  sites  which  the  Sentinel 
plan  had  proposed  for  the  continental  UrUted 
States  are  to  be  replaced  by  twelve  sites,  each 
of  which  will  have  both  Spartan  and  Sprint 
missiles  In  addition  to  its  own  MSR.  Seven  of 
these  sites  will  be  colocated  with  the  PARs. 
None,  with  the  exception  of  a  site  at  Wash- 
ington. DC.  will  be  within  urban  areas. 
Above  all.  the  first  two  sites  to  be  constructed 
will  be  positioned  to  defend  parts  of  two  of 
the  six  principal  areas  of  Minuteman  deploy- 
ment, at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  In  Mon- 
tana and  at  Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base  in 
North  Dakota.  Deployment  at  these  two  sites 
with  the  construction  of  the  five  northern 
PAR  sites,  is  to  be  Phase  I  of  the  Safeguard 
programme  and  is  to  be  completed  durinR 
1974.  The  coet  of  Phase  I,  excluding  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  warheads.  Is  estimated  at 
J2,100  m. 

Three  opUons  are  left  open  for  Phase  2  of 
the  Safeguard  programme.  Option  2A  wotiid 
involve  adding  two  further  Spartan/Sprint 
sites  to  protect  the  Minuteman  fields  around 
Whlteman  Air  Force  Base  in  Missouri  and 
Warren  Air  Force  Base  In  Wyoming.  It  would 
also  increase  the  number  of  Sprints  and 
Spartans  In  the  Phase  1  Installations.  Finally 
it  would  establish  a  separate  Spartan/Sprint 
site  to  protect  the  capital  at  Washington 
The  additional  coet  of  Option  2A  would  be 
»1,300  m.  Option  2B  was  designed  specifically 
to  counter  a  possible  Soviet  SLBM  threat 
to  United  States  strategic  bomber  bases.  This 
option  would  Involve  the  addition  of  two 
PARS.  In  Florida  and  California,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  additional  ten  missile 
sites,  bringing  the  total  to  twelve,  at  an 
extra  cost  of  »4  JOG  m.  anr  that  of  Phase  1. 
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In  addition  to  providing  a  defence  of  stn. 
tegic  Air  Command  (SAC)  bomber  bases,  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  again 
a  thin-area  defence  of  almost  the  whole  con- 
tinental United  States.  Option  2C  woxUd  tie 
designed  to  meet  an  Increasing  Chinese 
ICBM  threat.  In  circumstances  In  which  th« 
Soviet  SLBM  threat  to  the  United  States 
bomber  force  was  less  than  expected.  Again, 
a  total  of  twelve  missile  sites  would  be  de- 
ployed, but  the  two  PAR  Installations  Is 
Florida  and  Oalifomla  would  be  omitted  and 
the  MSR  coverage  would  be  less  extensive. 
The  extra  cost  of  Option  2C  over  that  of 
Phase  1  wotild  be  (3.900  m.  If  all  three  op- 
tions imder  Phase  2  were  to  be  pursued  to- 
gether, the  total  coet.  Including  the  Phase 
1  cost.  In  terms  of  investment  by  the  DS 
Department  of  Defense,  would  be  $6,600  m. 
In  addition,  there  would  be  an  attributable 
research,  development  and  testing  coet  of 
92,500  m.  Finally,  the  development,  testing 
and  production  of  warheads  for  the  system 
would  cost  $1,200  m.  Altogether,  therefbre, 
Phases  1  and  2  of  the  Safeguard  programme 
would  coet  the  United  States  $10300  m., 
spread  over  about  eight  years."  &pendltuT» 
on  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
complete  system,  at  1969  prices.  Is  estimated 
at  $350  m.  a  year. 

Pew  performance  details  of  the  mlssileB  to 
be  Included  In  the  Safeguard  system  have  yet 
been  released.  It  Is  known,  however,  that 
the  long-range  Spartan  has  an  overall  length 
of  55  feet,  a  three-stage,  solid -propellent 
booster,  a  warhead  giving  a  yield  of  several 
megatons  and  a  range  of  about  400  miles. 
Each  Spartan  coets  about  $1.5  m.  The  short- 
range  Sprint,  which  Is  flred  from  Its  silo  by 
a  gas-driven  piston  in  order  to  give  It  Initial 
acceleration,  has  a  two-stage  solid-propellest 
booster,  an  overall  length  of  27  feet,  a  di- 
ameter of  4V4  feet,  a  range  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  and  a  warhead  in  the  klloton  range. 
Each  Spartan  costs  about  $1.1  m. 

Soviet  systems 
After  what  seems  to  have  been  a  false  start 
around  Leningrad  In  1962,  based  upon  mis- 
siles and  radars  which  proved  inadequate,  the 
Soviet  Union  began  to  deploy  an  ABM  sys- 
tem for  the  defense  of  the  Moscow  area  In 
about  1964-65.  In  November  1966.  the  VS. 
Secretary  of  Defense  admitted  publicly  that 
there  was  "considerable  evidence"  of  such  de- 
ployment. The  system,  which  now  consists  of 
67  missile  launchers  around  Moscow,  relies 
upon  radars  which  are  powerful  but  some- 
what crude  by  American  standards,  together 
with  a  single  missile,  known  in  the  West  •■ 
the  Galosh,  which  is  designed  for  exo- 
atmospherlc  Interception  only.  Galosh,  with 
an  estimated  range  of  200  miles,  provides  a 
"thin"  area  defense  c'  M-^scow  and  Ita  sur- 
roundings. It  Is  not.  apparently,  supported 
by  any  shorter  range,  terminal  defense  mis- 
siles. Nor  has  the  system  so  far  been  ex- 
tended to  cover  other  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nevertheless.  Galosh,  which  Is  capable 
of  delivering  a  multi-megaton  warhead  pre- 
sumably with  "hard"  X-ray  capabilities,  gives 
the  Moscow  area  a  degree  of  protection  which 
the  United  States  purpwrts  to  take  seriously 
in  assessing  her  own  second-strike  capability. 
The  limitations  of  this  restricted  system  have 
apjjarently.  however,  been  recognized  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  TTie  deployment  of  Galosh 
slowed  down  significantly  during  1968  and 
has  now.  it  seems,  been  almost  suspended.  In 
Its  place,  the  Soviet  Union  U  reported  to  be 
testing  a  new  generation  of  more  sophis- 
ticated radars  and  a  new  long  range  Intercep- 
tor missile. 

While  Installing  the  Galosh  defense  around 
Moscow,  the  Soviet  Union  was  also  deploying 
another  defensive  missile  system  known  ai 
the  Tallinn  system  from  the  place  at  which 
Its  components  were  first  observed.  This  sys- 
tem, based  upon  a  missile  known  in  the  West 
as  the  SA-S  Griffon,  has  been  established  In 
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several  areas  arotmd  the  perimeter  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  is  clearly  designed  only  for 
endo-atmoepherlc  Interception,  and  the  gen- 
eral view  amongst  Western  experts  is  now 
that  Its  primary,  and  possibly  its  only,  role 
Is  defense  against  high  speed,  high  altitude 
aircraft  and  ASMS.  In  theory,  however.  It 
would  be  possible  to  adapt  such  a  system  to 
perform  a  limited  ABM  function  by  associat- 
ing It  with  more  capable  radar  and  control 
equipment.  This,  however,  could  also  be  said 
about  other  Soviet  surface-to-air  missile 
(SAM)  systems  such  as  the  SA-2.  as  well  as 
about  United  States  SAMa  such  as  Nlke- 
Herciilea  and  even  Hawk."  Whatever  longer 
term  Soviet  Intentions  may  be  In  this  respect. 
therefore,  there  la  no  evldMice  that  their 
ABM  defense  consists  at  present  of  anything 
more  than  the  Galosh  deployment  around 
Moscow. 

rUTTTMC   PBOSFECTS 

Research  Is  continuing  In  the  United  States 
In  an  attempt  to  develop  more  capable  com- 
ponents for  later  stages  of  the  Safeguard 
system.  In  particular,  attempts  are  being 
made  to  improve  Spartan  and  Sprint.  In  the 
case  of  Spartan,  these  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected towards  providing  the  missile  with 
greater  rEinge  and  with  what  has  wrongly 
been  described  as  a  "loiter"  capability.  The 
latter,  which  should  more  propierly  be  called 
a  re-ignition  capability,  means  enabling  the 
missile  to  shut  down  its  motors  on  command 
at  some  stage  after  launch  and  thereafter  to 
coast  briefly  until  a  suitable  target  has  been 
selected,  at  which  point  the  motors  are  re- 
Ignlted.  In  the  case  of  Sprint,  the  main  effort 
has  apparently  been  directed  towards  devel- 
oping a  version  which  can  be  flred  frcMn  sites 
some  way  from  the  controlling  MSR  Installa- 
tion. The  products  of  these  developments- 
Improved  Spartan  and  Remote  Sprint — 
would  presumably  be  used  in  Phase  2  of  the 
Safeguard   programme. 

Looking  further  ahead,  the  advantages  of 
Intercepting  an  offensive  missile  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  Its  flight  are  considerable. 
During  the  Initial  boost  phase,  which  lasts 
for  3-6  minutes,  the  missile,  which  Is  carry- 
ing a  heavy  load  of  fuel  as  well  as  Its  payload, 
is  accelerating  comparatively  slowly  and  pre- 
sents both  an  easier  and  a  larger  target.  More- 
over, Interception  during  the  boost  phase  or 
the  early  part  of  the  mid-course  phase  would 
preserve  the  defending  country  from  any  risk 
that  the  detonation  of  Its  own  warheads 
would  either  cause  damage  to  Its  territory  or 
"blind"  is  defensive  radar  system.  Finally, 
multiple  warheads  would  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  separate  widely  from  their  booster  or 
from  each  other.  Early  Interception  of  this 
type  demands,  however,  both  longer  warning 
of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM  launch  and  the  ability 
to  maintain  defensive  missiles  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  borders  of  the  defending 
country. 

Attention  Is  therefore  being  paid  to  the 
pooElblllty  of  poelUonlng  the  components  of 
an  ABM  system  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Navy 
has  proposed  a  system  known  as  SABMIS 
(Sea-based  AnU-BalllBtlc  Missile  Intercept 
System),  which  would  Install  both  tracking 
radars  and  missiles  la  stirfaee  vessels.  In 
theory,  given  sufficiently  powerful  missiles 
this  would  permit  the  Interception  of  ICBMs 
during  the  early  part  of  their  mid-coarse 
phase.  Missiles  whlt^  have  been  pnt^josed 
for  this  p«irpoee.  Include  both  Spartan  and 
Polaris.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
Air  Force  has  suggested  a  system  known  as 
ABMis  (Airborne  BaUlstic  MlssUe  Intercept 
System),  which  would  install  radars  and 
missiles  In  C-5A  transport  alttraft.  This 
would  also  permit  the  earlier  Intereeptton  of 
ICBMs.  In  addition,  the  ablUty  at  alrboriM 
radars  to  "look  down"  at  missiles,  over  what 
would  be  the  radar  horizon  of  a  land-baaed 
defence,  might  give  this  system  an  advan- 
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tags  against  sufamarlne-latinched  ballistic 
missiles. 

The  United  States  has  embarked  upon  a 
number  of  more  speculative  research  pro- 
grammes, under  titles  such  as  Hibex  and 
Upstage,  designed  to  produce  very  advanced 
types  of  endo-atmospheric  ABM  missiles.  Sev- 
eral of  these  programmes  are  co-ordinated 
under  the  name  of  Project  Defender.  Their 
Intention  Is  to  develop  sophisticated  short 
range  missiles,  capable  of  extremely  hl^  ac- 
celeration and  also  of  maneuvering  in  order 
to  counter  the  evasive  action  which  may  be 
taken  by  later  generations  of  re-entry  vehicle. 

Finally,  there  is  the  poesibUlty  of  mounting 
an  ABM  system  In  earth-orbltlng  satellites. 
During  the  early  1960s,  the  United  States, 
under  the  title  of  Project  Bambl.  examined 
the  deployement  of  a  large  number  of  low 
altitude  satellites  armed  with  interceptor 
missiles  for  this  purpose.  The  object  would 
have  been  to  detect  and  destroy  offensive 
missiles  very  soon  after  launch.  The  project 
was  abandoned  in  1964.  both  on  the  grounds 
of  expense,  and  on  the  more  obviotis  grounds 
of  Its  Intrusive  and  provocative  quality.  It 
has  been  reported,  however,  that  the  US  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  again  examining  a 
proposal  for  a  satellite-based  missile  defense 
system  which  would  fire  large  ntunbers  of 
solid,  non-explosive  darts  to  destroy  offen- 
sive missiles  shortly  after  launch. 

There  Is  no  obvious  reason  why  ballistic 
missile  defence  should  always  be  based  on 
the  Interception  of  one  missile  by  another. 
One  possibility,  which  has  already  been 
widely  discussed,  might  be  to  use  laser  beams 
as  a  defensive  mechanism.  It  It  were  pos- 
sible to  provide  the  very  large  quantities  of 
energy  needed  for  such  lasers  and  also  to 
devel(^  lasers  which  combined  adequate  de- 
structive power  with  a  sufficiently  quick 
reaction  time,  this  method  would  have  the 
advantage  of  ailmost  Instantaneotts  Intercep- 
tion. Apart  from  anything  else,  a  laser  of  this 
type  could  repair  any  error  In  Its  performance 
by  firing  again  at  the  same  missile.  This 
tactic,  which  has  been  called  "shoot-Iook- 
shoot".  Is  one  which  It  Is  difflcult-al though 
not  impossible — to  adopt  In  the  case  of  mis- 
sile Interceptors. 

In  the  field  of  radar  technology,  the  United 
States  has  been  concentrating  upon  obtain- 
ing longer  vrarnlng  of  a  ballistic  missile  or 
FOBS  attack.  At  the  moment,  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Early  Warning  System  (BMEWS) 
radars  in  Alaska.  Greenland  and  Britain  can 
give  the  United  States  about  20  minutes 
warning  of  the  approach  of  conventional 
ICBMs  within  their  coverage  but  have  little 
precise  tracking  capability.  The  much  newer 
OTH  radars  such  as  the  System  440L  can 
give  even  longer  warning  (up  to  30  min- 
utes) but  have  no  tracking  capability  at  all. 
The  solution  seems  to  be  the  installation  of 
tracking  radars  nad  passive  sensors  in  earth 
satellites.  Two  systems  have  been  proposed 
one  based  upon  satellites  In  polar  orbit  and 
the  other  based  upon  satellites  In  synchron- 
ous orbit."  Operational  tests  of  these  are 
expected  to  begin  In  1970.  and  a  full  system 
may  be  deployed  by  1972.  Once  it  is  In  place. 
It  will  be  able.  In  theory,  to  detect  and  track 
any  missile,  ballistic  or  FOBS,  from  the 
moment  of  Its  launch. 

Very  little  Is  known  about  ABM  research 
programmes  on  the  Soviet  side.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  reported  to 
have  embarked  upon  the  development  of 
more  advanced  ABM  radars  and  also  upon 
the  development  of  a  new  exo-atmospheric 
Interceptor  with  a  re-lgnltlon  capability 
similar  to  that  planned  for  Improved  Spar- 
tan. Given  this  evidence  of  continued  In- 
terest, It  Is  Biuprlslng  that  there  has  not 
been  any  indication  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
also  attempting  to  produce  an  endo-atmos- 
pheric Interceptor  missile  on  the  lines  of  the 
American  Sprtnt. 

In  the  area  of  passive  defence,  the  United 
States  has  carried  out  a  major  programme 
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of  providing  fallout  shelters  (but  not  blast 
shelters)  within  existing  civilian  buildings, 
and  has  made  seme  effort  to  prepare  plans 
for  Jhe  evacuation  of  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion to  safer  axeas  In  the  case  of  nuclear  war. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  also  claimed  to  have 
elaborate  plans  for  civilian  evacuation  In 
such  a  circumstance,  capable  of  reducing 
urban  population  density  by  as  much  as  a 
factor  of  ten. 

As  part  of  the  passive  defence  of  strategic 
forces,  all  United  States  ICBMs,  both  Min- 
utevian  and  Titan  2.  are  already  emplaced 
In  underground  silos  hardened  to  withstand 
a  blast  of  about  300  psl  overpressure.  With 
the  exception  of  about  140  older  missiles, 
Soviet  ICBMs  are  also  in  underground  silos 
which  can  be  assumed  to  have  the  same  pro- 
tective capability.  The  United  States  has 
embarked  upon  a  research  project,  known  as 
the  Hard  Rock  Silo  (HRS)  programme,  to 
identify  areas  of  natural  rock  formation  in 
the  United  States  suitable  for  the  con- 
struction of  tinderground  missile  slloe  and 
launch  control  centres.  About  twenty  pos- 
sible areas  have  already  been  Identified.  A 
missile  silo  constructed  in  solid  and  rela- 
tively unfaulted  rock  would  have  a  theoreti- 
cal ability  to  withstand  blast  pressures  of 
between  1,000  psl  and  3.000  psl  overpressure. 
The  difficulty  of  Identifying  areas  with  such 
a  potential  has  apparently,  however,  been 
considerable.  The  process  would  also  be  ex- 
tremely expensive;  preliminary  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  placing  1,000  Minuteman  mlssUes 
in  Hard  Rock  Silos  range  between  $6,000  and 
$7,000  million.  Nevertheless,  protecting  part 
of  the  United  States  ICBM  force  in  this  way 
would  significantly  increase  Its  ability  to 
survive  a  Soviet  first  strike,  especially  if  the 
missile  fields  were  also  protected  by  an  ABM 
system.  Logically,  this  prospect  might  also 
attract  the  Soviet  Union  to  emplace  at  least 
some  of  her  own  ICBMs  In  hard  rock.  There 
is  no  Indication,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  studying  this  possibility  actively. 
Offensive  methods 
United  States  Systems 

(1)  Polaris  A-3.  It  seems  to  be  widely  be- 
lieved that  multiple  re-entry  systems  are  In 
general,  new.  xmtested  and  undeployed.  In 
fact,  a  multiple  re-entry  system  Is  fitted  to 
the  Polaris  A-3  missile  which  Is  In  service 
with  both  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom forces  and  has  been  operational  since 
1962.  The  Polaris  A-3  Is  a  two-stage,  solld- 
propellant  missile  with  a  maximum  range  of 
2,500  n.m.  (2380  statute  miles)  and  an  Iner- 
tlal  guidance  system.'*  Its  accuracy  Is  likely 
to  be  about  0.8  n.m.  CEP.  Of  the  41  United 
States  Polaris  submarines  In  service.  28  are 
equipped  with  the  Polaris  A-3  (the  remain- 
der having  the  A-2  model).  Each  of  these 
submarines  carries  16  missiles.  In  addition, 
the  Polaris  A-3  has  been  sold  to  the  United 
Klngdcon  to  equip  the  four  British  missile 
submarines  which  It  Is  planned  to  deploy 
from  1970.  The  United  States  version  of  the 
Polaris  A-3  Is  fitted  with  a  multiple  re-entry 
system  which  contains  three  separate  war- 
heads. The  jrield  of  these  warheads  has  not 
been  published  but.  from  the  total  payload 
carried  by  the  missile.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
deduce  that  the  yield  of  each  warhead  Is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  200-300  KT.  The  British 
version  of  the  Polaris  A-3  carries  a  re-entry 
system  of  British  design  which  also  contains 
multiple  re-entry  vehicles.  The  number  of  re- 
entry vehicles  has  not  been  revecded  but  It  Is 
likely  that,  like  its  American  counterpart,  it 
Is  capable  of  carrying  three  warheads.  Both 
the  British  and  American  multiple  re-entry 
systems  for  the  Polaris  A-3  are  apparently 
designed  only  to  enable  a  single  missile  to 
cause  more  damage  to  a  single  'soft'  target. 
Because  of  the  limited  separation  obtainable, 
they  would  not  be  suitable  for  a  successful 
attack  with  the  payload  of  a  single  missile  on 
more  than  one  "hard"  or  "soft"  target.  (A  200 
KT  weapon  with  a  CEP  of  03  n.m.  would  In 
any  case  have  less  than  a  6  per  cent  chance 
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of  destroying  a  300  pal  mlaslle  silo.)  Nor 
could  the  warheads  In  a  single  missile  present 
more  than  one  target  to  an  area  defense 
ABM  system. 

(11)  Poseidon  C-3.  The  United  States 
Intends  to  replAce  Poseidon  missiles  on  31 
out  of  Its  41  mlasUe  submarines  with  the 
Poseidon  C-S,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
about  97.000  m.  The  first  flight  test  of  the 
Poseidon  mlasUe  took  place  In  August  1968. 
and  the  testing  programme  Is  due  to  be 
completed  during  the  summer  of  1970.  Al- 
though several  submarines  are  already  being 
converted  to  accept  the  Poseidon  system, 
Installation  of  the  missiles  themselves  will 
not  begin  until  the  latter  part  of  1970.  The 
first  Poseidon  submarines  will  be  deployed 
operationally  In  early  1971.  and  deployment 
Is  due  to  be  completed  during  1974-75.  The 
Poseidon  C-3  has  been  designed  to  deliver  a 
multiple  re-entry  system  known  as  the 
Mark  3.  This  system,  which  will  reportedly  be 
capable  of  carrying  at  least  10  warheads, 
each  having  a  yield  of  40-50  KT.  Is  of  the 
steerable  or  "bus"  type.  In  other  words  varia- 
tions In  the  speed  and  direction  of  the  car- 
rier vehicle  are  used  to  eject  the  separate 
warheads  on  slightly  dlSerent  paths.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  achieve  a  large  degree 
of  longitudinal  and  lateral  separation  be- 
tween the  warheads,  both  during  flight  and 
on  Impact.  The  extent  of  this  separation  has 
not  been  revealed,  but  It  will  certainly  be 
measiired  In  tens  of  miles.  The  Poseidon  C-3 
Itself  Is  a  two-stage,  solld-propellcnt  missile 
with  a  maximum  range  of  2,500  n.m.  (2.880 
statute  miles).  Its  guidance  system  is  Iner- 
tlal  and  Its  planned  accuracy  Is  about  0.5 
n.m.  CEP.  With  that  accuracy,  a  single  50 
KT  weapon  would  have  somewhat  less  than 
a  5  per  cent  chance  of  destroying  a  300  psl 
sUo.  However,  there  are  plans,  which  have 
been  temporarily  delayed  by  budgetary  diffi- 
culties, to  Install  an  Improved  guidance  sys- 
tem during  the  later  stages  of  the  Poseidon 
programme  of  a  type  which  will  slgnlficantlj 
Improve  the  acctiracy  with  which  warheads 
can  be  delivered  against  "hard"  targets. 

(HI)  Mlnuteman  3.  The  present  United 
States  land-based  ICBM  force  consists  of 
1.000  Mlnuteman  1  and  2  missiles.  In  addi- 
tion to  about  48  Titan  2  missiles.  It  la  In- 
tended to  replace  some  510  of  the  1.000  with 
the  Mlnuteman  3  system,  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  about  »6.000  m.  The  first  flight 
test  of  the  Mlnuteman  3  missile  took  place 
in  August  1968  and  the  test  programme  will 
be  completed  during  the  summer  of  1970. 
Deployment  will  begin  shortly  after  that 
date  and  will  be  completed  during  1974-75 
The  Mlnuteman  3  Is  a  three-stage,  solid- 
propellent  missile  with  a  maximum  range  of 
about  6.850  njn.  (7,900  statute  miles) .»  It  has 
an  inertia!  guidance  system  and  a  planned 
accuracy  of  0.25  njn.  CEP.  Mlnuteman 
1  and  2  carry  single  warheads  of  1-2  MT. 
Mlnuteman  3.  however,  will  be  equipped 
with  a  multiple  re-entry  system,  known  as 
the  Mark  12,  containing  three  warheads, 
each  with  an  estimated  yield  of  170-200  KT. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Mark  3  system  for 
Poseidon,  the  Mark  12  Is  designed  to  release 
Its  warheads  sequentially  In  slightly  dif- 
ferent directions  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  the  carrier  vehicle. 
The  warheads  can  thus  achieve  wide  sepa- 
ration, both  In  flight  and  on  Impact.  A  single 
200  KT  weapon  with  a  0.25  njn.  CEP  would 
have  a  40  per  cent  chance  of  destroying  a 
300  psl  silo.  Three  such  warheads  would  have 
almost  an  80  per  cent  chance,  but  this  Is  still 
lower  than  the  chance  given  by  an  equally 
accurate  single  warhead  of  3  MT. 
Soviet  Systems 

( 1 )  SS-9  Scarp.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been 
producing  and  deploying  the  missile  known 
to  the  West  as  the  SS-O  Scarp  since  1965. 
The  SS-9  Is  an  extremely  powerful,  tbree- 
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stage,  liquid-propellent  missile  with  a  maxi- 
mum range  of  about  8,500  n.m.  (9,800  statute 
miles) ,  an  Inertlal  guidance  system  and  an 
estimated  accuracy  of  about  OJJ-0.8  n.m. 
CEP.  According  to  United  States  estimates, 
each  SS-9  launcher  costs  about  92S->30 
million.  As  originally  deployed,  the  SS-0 
was  apparently  designed  to  deliver  only  a  sin- 
gle warhead  of  between  10  and  35  MT.  In 
Augtist  1968,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
gan flight  tests  of  a  multiple  re-entry  system 
for  the  SS-0  which  Is  reportedly  capable  of 
delivering  three  separate  warheads  with  In- 
dividual yields  estimated  to  he  as  high  as 
6  MT."  The  exact  nature  of  the  multiple  re- 
entry system  for  the  SS-9  Is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. Official  American  spokesmen  have  said 
that  It  Involves  sequential  separation  of  In- 
dividual warheads,  and  that  the  time  in- 
tervals Involved  can  apparently  be  varied. 
This  would  provide  a  degree  of  longitudinal 
separation  between  the  Impact  points  of  the 
warheads  but,  without  some  other  mecha- 
nism, would  not  achieve  lateral  separation. 
There  is  presumably,  therefore,  some  addi- 
tional mechanism  to  release  the  warheads  at 
varying  lateral  angles  from  the  original  flight 
path.  The  degree  of  separation  which  can 
be  achieved  by  this  means  with  the  SS-9  has 
not  been  revealed,  but  official  American 
spokesmen  have  said  that  It  Is  considerably 
less  than  the  separation  obtainable  with 
American  multiple  re-entry  systems  for 
Poseidon  or  Minutem'in  3.  It  might  there- 
fore be  In  the  region  of  ten  miles.  American 
experts  have  been  persuaded  by  their  obser- 
vation of  SS-9  tests  that  the  system  is  de- 
signed to  attack  separate  Minuteman  silos, 
the  average  distance  between  which  Is  about 
ten  miles.  Whether  or  not  this  Is  the  case,  a 
separation  or  approximately  ten  miles  would 
also  be  needed  In  order  to  maximize  the 
damage  which  Individual  warheads  of  5  MT 
could  cause  to  a  single  "soft"  target.  Ameri- 
can fears  are  additionally  based,  however,  on 
the  prediction  that  the  SS-9  multiple  re- 
entry system  might  attain  an  accuracy  as 
high  as  0.25  n.m.  CEP.  A  5  MT  weapon  with 
a  0.25  n  m.  CEP  would  have  almost  a  99  per 
cent  chance  of  destroying  a  300  psl  silo.  If  the 
accuracy  were  0.5  n.m.  CEP,  the  probability 
would  be  reduced  to  67  per  cent.  The  capa- 
bility of  the  SS-9  MRES  system  against  mul- 
tiple "hard"  targets  may  be  restricted,  how- 
ever, by  limitations  on  the  available  separa- 
tion between  warheads.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  more  advanced  multiple  re-entry  sys- 
tem, capable  of  greater  separation,  could  be 
fitted  to  the  SS-9  by  1973.  It  Is  also  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  al- 
readv  deployed  about  250  S8-98,  could  raise 
that  number  to  500  bv  1975  There  Is,  of 
course,  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  SS-0 
deplovment  proCTamme  will  continue  at  such 
a  pace  or  how  many  of  the  SS-8s  added  to  the 
Soviet  force  will  be  equipped  with  multiple 
re-entrv  svstems.  It  Is  most  unlikely  that  any 
such  multiple  re-entrv  gvstem  for  the  SS-9 
has  yet  been  deployed,  although  one  Ameri- 
can official  has  estimated  that  deployment 
of  the  svstem  already  under  test  might  begin 
durlne  the  second  half  of  1970. 

(II)  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment  Sys- 
tem (FOBS).  The  Soviet  Union  has  carried 
out  several  testa  of  a  FOBS  missile  which  uses 
the  same  launcher  vehicle  as  the  SS-9.  The 
ranire  of  such  a  ml.^slle  Is  notlonallv  Indefi- 
nite, but  It  Is  assumed  that  the  warhead 
would.  In  practice,  be  directed  to  Its  target  l)e- 
fore  the  completion  of  the  first  orbit.  Because 
of  the  very  hleh  power 'weight  ratio  required 
for  FOBS  filght.  the  warhead  carried  by  this 
missile  could  not  be  nearly  as  large  as  that 
delivered  by  the  88-9  In  ballistic  filght.  Nor 
could  a  FOBS  re-entry  system  without  any 
Independent  manoeuvring  ability  achieve  an 
accuracy  better  than  about  1  n.m.  CEP.  The 
FOBS  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  flying 
at  a  much  lower  altitude  (about  100  mUes) 
and  thus  of  giving  much  less  warning  to  de- 
fensive radars  of  Its  approach.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  American  Oovemment  considers  It 
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to  present  a  particular  threat  to  SAC  bomb- 
er bases.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  power 
necessary  for  FOBS  filght  cotild  also  be  used, 
more  economically,  to  fire  the  missile  on  a 
depressed  ballistic  trajectory.  This  would 
achieve  at  least  a  part  of  the  advantage  of 
surprise,  without  imposing  such  a  heavy 
penalty  upon  the  payload  which  could  be 
carried. 

sTSATixiic  BOMBxxs.  For  resson  of  both 
brevity  and  consistency,  this  study  has  not 
considered  the  alr-to-surface  missiles  (ASMs) 
carried  by  strategic  t)omber  aircraft.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  there  Is  a  close  par- 
allel between  these  and  other  forms  of  mul- 
tiple re-entry  system.  An  aircraft  armed  with 
several  nuclear  weapons  Is  equivalent,  In 
some  senses,  to  an  ICBM  or  SLBM  armed 
with  several  warheads.  A  bomber  system  ca- 
pable of  delivering  only  free-fall  bombs  can 
certainly  achieve.  In  theory,  the  separation 
needed  to  attack  individual  targets,  but  It 
cannot  present  more  than  one  target  to  a 
defensive  system  because  the  bomber  must 
reach  the  target  area  or  areas  before  releasing 
its  bomb.  Multiple  targets  may,  however,  be 
presented  to  a  defence  by  a  bomber  armed 
with  long-range,  stand-off  ASMs  which  can 
be  launched  outside  the  coverage  of  defen- 
.s'.ve  aircraft  and  missiles.  Bomber  aircraft 
and  their  missUes  may  also  be  able  to  exploit 
the  limitations  of  defensive  radar  coverage 
by  approaching  from  unprotected  directions, 
or  by  fiying  at  very  low  altitudes.  The  ad- 
vantage they  may  gain  by  doing  so  Is  offset, 
of  course,  by  the  comparatively  slow  speed 
of  both  bombers  and  ASMs. 

In  addition  to  three  or  four  free-fall  bombs. 
United  States  B-62  bombers  can  each  carry 
one  or  two  ASMs,  known  as  the  AaM-28B 
Houud  Dog,  which  have  an  estimated  range 
of  700  miles  and  are  capable  of  delivering 
warheads  in  the  megaton  range.  These  are 
now  to  be  augmented  by  smaller,  faster  and 
more  accurate  shortrange  attack  missiles 
( SRAMs  > .  which  will  be  used  to  equip  both 
B-52s  and  the  newer  FB-llls  whicn  are 
about  to  come  Into  service.  At  a  slightly  later 
stage,  these  aircraft  will  also  be  provided  with 
Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoys  (SCADs), 
which  have  the  dual  role  of  acting  both  as 
nuclear  ASMs  and  as  decoys  capable  of 
simulating  the  radar  cross-section  of  a  bomb- 
er In  order  to  confuse  the  defense.  SRAMs  and 
SCADs  might  also  provide  the  Initial  arma- 
ment of  the  Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Air- 
craft (AMSA),  now  designed  the  B-IA, 
which  Is  being  designed  but  which  co\ild  not 
enter  service  before  1977. 

The  Soviet  Long-Range  Air  Force  has  about 
150  Intercontinental  aircraft,  some  of  which 
carry  a  nuclear  ASM  with  a  stand-off  ca- 
pability,  known  in  the  West  as  Kangaroo. 

ruTURK  PK03FXCT.  Partly  as  a  result  of  stud- 
ies carried  out  under  the  heading  of  Strat- 
X,  the  United  States  has  been  designing 
a  new  ICBM  known  as  the  WS-130A  or  Im- 
proved capability  missile  (ICM).  This  mis- 
sile would  be  a  static  sllo-launched  weapon 
with  a  longer  range,  a  higher  accuracy  and  a 
much  larger  payload  than  Mlnuteman  3. 

Even  more  exotic  ICBM  concepts  are  re- 
ported to  be  under  study  In  the  United 
States.  These  include  dual  purpose  missiles, 
suitable  for  use  as  either  ICBMs  or  ABM  In- 
terceptors (Project  Janus),  "dormant" 
ICBMs  to  be  deployed  In  waste  areas  or  on 
the  sea  bed  and  fired  by  remote  command 
(Project  Nemesis).  ICBMs  to  be  launched 
from  extremely  deep  silos,  up  to  3.000  feet 
below  the  surface  (Project  Vulcan) ,  and  mo- 
bile ICBMs  which  could  be  dispersed  from 
their  protected  sites  on  warning  of  an  attack 
(Project  Ranger). 

No  Improvement  of  kind,  rather  than  de- 
gree, seems  likely  to  affect  the  design  of  nu- 
clear explosives  themselves  during  the  fore- 
seeable future.  In  two  directions,  however, 
the  design  of  the  re-entry  systems  which  de- 
liver the  warheads  seems  to  be  susceptible  of 
fairly  rapid  Improvement.  As  we  have  seen. 
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multiple  warheads  are  Intrinsically  no  more 
accurate  than  single  warheads;  the  accuracy 
of  both  depends  upon  the  design  of  their 
guidance  systems.  They  are  also  Just  as  vul- 
nerable as  single  warheads  to  Interception  by 
ABM  missiles;  their  advantage  on  this  score 
lies  In  their  numbers.  Research  efforts  are 
now  directed,  therefore,  to  the  design  of  re- 
entry vehicles  which  will  have  extremely  high 
accuracies,  and  which  will  provide  a  defen- 
sive system  with  the  minimum  opportunity 
to  Intercept  them. 

In  order  to  achieve  both  higher  accuracy 
and  a  better  chance  of  avoiding  Interoep- 
tioQ.  individual  re-entry  vehicles  must  be 
given  the  abUlty  to  manoeuvre  within  the 
atmosphere.  The  most  obvious  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  provide  them  with  their  own  guid- 
ance systems  and  with  Independent  means 
of  propulsion.  Thereafter,  by  modifying  the 
d'rectlon  and  strength  of  their  propulsive 
effort,  they  will  be  able  to  tAop^  a  flight 
path,  possibly  by  approaching  at  very  low 
altitude,  which  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
vamlng  time  given  to  the  defence.  In  addi- 
tion, they  may  be  enabled  to  detect  the  ap- 
proach of  defensive  Interceptors  and  to  take 
appropriate  evasive  action.  Finally,  they  will 
be  able  to  correct  for  any  deviation  from 
their  exact  aiming  points. 

Even  without  Independent  means  of  pro- 
pulsion. It  will  be  possible  in  the  future  to 
provide  Individual  re-entry  bodies  with  some 
ability  to  manoeuvre.  By  giving  them  an 
aerodynamic  shape  to  obtain  lift  from  the 
atmosphere  during  re-entry  and  control  sur- 
taces  with  which  they  can  be  steered,  they 
could  be  made  to  manoeuvre,  without  power, 
over  a  fairly  large  area.  Tests  of  sucJi  'lifting 
bodies"  have  already  been  carried  out  In  the 
United  States. 

Even  if  re-entry  bodies  can  be  made  ma- 
noeuvrable, their  accuracy  will  depend  tipon 
more  precise  guidance  than  an  Inertlal  sys- 
tem akme  can  provide.  A  number  of  methods 
(or  very  accurate  terminal  guidance  have 
been  proposed  and  studied.  One  of  the  most 
Interesting  is  a  syalein  which  would  equip 
each  armed  re-entry  vehicle  with  a  "memory" 
In  which  would  be  stored  an  extremely  de- 
tailed map  of  Its  target,  taken  from  recon- 
naissance photographs.  The  re-entry  vehicle, 
on  approaching  the  target  area,  would  scan 
the  ground  vlBually  tmtll  It  had  matched  the 
gro\md  inukge  with  the  map  retained  In  Its 
memory.  Provided  that  Its  mcmoeuvrablllty 
was  good  enough.  It  would  then  be  able  to 
strike  Its  target  with  theoretically  absolute 
accuracy.  It  Is  on  systems  such  as  this  that 
recent  predictions  about  placing  a  satchel 
charge  on  a  silo  door  have  been  based. 

Attention  Is  being  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  all  these  techniques  In  designing 
more  sophisticated  multiple  re-entry  sys- 
tems for  future  generations  of  offensive  mis- 
siles. One  proposal  Is  for  an  Advanced  Re- 
entry Vehicle  (ARV)  which  would  have  an 
Integral  propulsion  system  enabling  It  to 
correct  Its  coiirse  after  re-entry  and  to  choose 
B  flight  path  calculated  to  evade  an  ABM 
defence.  Another  proposal  Is  for  a  Self -Align- 
ing Boost  Re-Entry  (SABRE)  system  which. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  would  have 
sensors  to  scan  the  ground  and  identify  the 
•■.arget,  towards  which  the  re-entry  vehicle 
could  then  steer.  Other  proposals  include  a 
Boost  Glide  Re-entry  Vehicle  (BQRV)  and 
a  Manoeuvring  Ballistic  Re-entry  Vehicle 
(MBRV),  both  of  which  would  apparently 
take  advantage  of  atmospheric  lift  to  ma- 
noeuvre during  their  terminal  phase. 

Any  of  these  advanced  re-entry  systems 
could  be  used  for  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles as  well  as  for  land  based  ICBMs.  One  or 
other  would  presvimably  be  fltted  to  the 
Underwater  Long-range  Missile  System 
(ULMS)  which  is  being  considered  as  the 
successor  to  Poseidon  and  which  would  ap- 
parently be  the  first  submarine  launched 
missile  to  have  a  genuinely  intercontinental 
range. 
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One  further  American  programme  which 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  has  developed  (but 
not  yet  deployed)  a  means  of  allowing  a 
missile  to  signal  the  successful  release  of  Its 
re-entry  vehicle  to  the  launch  control.  This 
Is  much  more  than  a  pedantic  refinement, 
since  It  would  In  theory,  permit  an  attacker 
to  fire  additional  missiles  to  replace  vehicles 
which  had  failed  in  fUght. 

Hardly  anything  Is  known  about  Soviet 
research  In  this  field.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  the  use  of  multiple  re-entry 
systems  should  be  confined  to  the  S8-9. 
Either  the  liquid-fuelled  SS-11,  which  Is  al- 
ready In  service,  or  the  solid  fueled  S8-13, 
which  is  Just  being  introduced,  would  be 
capable  of  carrying  such  a  system,  as  would 
the  longer  range  SLBM  now  being  Installed 
in  the  new  Soviet  Y-clase  submarines. 

rOOTNOTXS 

1  The  toruMp/iere  is  a  composite  layer  of 
the  upper  atmosphere,  extending  upwards 
from  an  altittULe  of  about  40  miles  above  the 
earth.  It  has  the  abUlty  to  reflect  radio  and 
radar  waves  of  particular  frequencies. 
"  See  p.  1  below. 

'  The  best  general  guide  is  still  The  Effects 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  (Washington:  US 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  revised  ed.  1962) . 
•  Exo-atmospheric  systems  m^ay  also  be  able 
to  profit  from  the  very  strong  electro-mag- 
netic pulse  (EMP)  effect  produced  when  a 
nuclear  explosion  In  space  distorts  a  part  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  field.  This  can  disrupt 
electro-magnetic  circuits,  including  com- 
munications circuits,  at  considerable  range 
and  for  a  long  time.  Its  effects,  however,  are 
Indiscriminate;  defensive  communications,  as 
well  as  offensive  electronics,  may  suffer. 
'  See  p.  7  above. 

'  There  are.  in  fact,  two  areas  of  ionization. 
One,  the  fireball  of  the  explosion  itself,  is  in- 
tense but  relatively  small.  The  other,  the  so- 
called  beta  patch  created  by  the  expnlsicn  of 
free  electrons  from  the  molecules  of  the  up- 
per atmosphere,  may  extend  over  thousands 
of  square  miles  and  may  last  for  some 
minutes. 

■  This  might  be  possible  if  a  FOBS  missile 
(see  pp.  13  ff.)  were  to  be  fired  on  a  south 
polar,  rather  than  north  polar,  trajectory. 

■■These  warning  times  are,  of  course,  in- 
creased by  placing  the  radar  ahead  of  the 
target. 

•To  be  specific,  each  re-entry  vehicle  In 
a  system  with  a  CEP  of  0.25  n.m.  would 
have  a  slightly  better  than  75  per  cent  prob- 
ability of  landing  within  2,200  feet  of  its 
target. 

»"  The  radars  concerned  were  the  Zeus  Ac- 
quisition Radar  (ZAR)  for  long-range  de- 
tection, the  Discrimination  Radar  (DR)  to 
analyse  Incoming  objects,  the  Target  Track 
Radar  (TTR)  to  track  offensive  vehicles 
within  Zeus  range  and  the  Missile  Track  Ra- 
dar (MTR)  to  guide  the  Zeus  to  Its  target. 
"  The  Inclusion  of  sites  In  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii would  bring  the  total  cost  to  about 
$10,800    m. 

"SA-2  (Guideline)  is  the  Western  name 
for  what  has  been  the  standard  Warsaw 
Pact  SAM  system  for  some  years.  It  is  also 
the  sj'stem  which  has  seen  service  In  Viet- 
nam. Nike-Hercules  and  Hawk  are  current 
American  SAM  systems,  the  former  having 
a  longer  range  and  the  latter  having  greater 
mobility  and  a  better  low  altitude  capa- 
bility. 

"  A  polar  orbit  Is  one  which  carries  a 
satellite  around  the  earth  in  a  series  of 
loops  from  north  to  south  and  back  again. 
A  synchronous  orbit  is  one  which  places  a 
satellite  at  an  altitude  of  about  22,240  miles 
above  the  Equator,  at  which  height  the 
satellite  travels  eastwards  at  the  same  speed 
as  the  esLTth's  rotation  and  thus  remains 
constantly  over  the  same  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

"  The  ranges  given  In  this  and  subsequent 
paragraphs    are    theoretical    maxima.    They 
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may  be  reduced,  sometimes  significantly,  bj 
the  weight  of  the  particular  payload  in- 
volved  (cf.  p.  23  footnote) . 

'-With  a  full  2,000  lb  payload.  Minute- 
man  3  would  have  a  range  of  6300  njn. 
(6.100    statute    miles). 

"This  estimate  would  imply  a  more  fa- 
vourable ratio  between  the  yield  of  multi- 
ple warheads  and  the  yield  of  a  single  war- 
head carried  by  the  same  missile  than  is  the 
case  with  elthtr  the  Poseidon  or  Mlnuteman 
3  svstem.  It  may  therefore  be  somewhat 
high. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   KICRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  In- 
terest of  assuring  that  the  infonnatlan 
therein  contained  will  be  available  to  my 
colleagues,  I  insert  the  text  of  the  August 
1971  issue  of  the  Council  on  Envlron- 
mental  Quahty's  "102  Monitor"  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
(Prom  the  102  Monitor,  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  August  1971] 
CEQ  Publishes  Secokd  Annual  Report  on 

ENViaONMENTAL    QUALTTT 

On  August  6,  President  Nixon  transmitted 
to  Congress  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  The  tai- 
lowlng  Is  a  summary  of  the  Report. 

CHAPTXB    1  :    THE    PAST    TEAK ^FEDERAL   AND 

INTEHNATTONAL    ACTIVITH 

Chapter  1  discusses  the  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government,  other 
nations,  and  international  organizations  un- 
dertaken in  the  last  year  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

Executive  branch  actions. — Several  major 
administrative  actions  were  taken  during  the 
last  year.  The  $2.45  billion  H>72  Budget  re- 
quest for  EPA  Is  almost  a  90  percent  increase 
over  the  1971  level.  Under  the  recently  initi- 
ated Refuse  Act  program,  a  permit  must  be 
obtained  for  all  industrial  discharges  into 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  P«r- 
mits  will  be  conditioned  on  the  adequacy  of 
steps  taken  or  to  be  taken  to  meet  water 
quality  standards.  Enforcement  activity 
through  both  criminal  and  civil  suits  has 
accelerated  dramatically  in  the  past  year. 

The  Federal  Government  spent  1113  mil- 
lion in  FY  1971,  and  the  FT  1972  Budget  re- 
quests $250  million  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  from  Federal  facilities.  The  aver- 
age annual  appropriation  for  the  previous  3 
years  was  only  $52  million.  EPA  has  initiated 
proceedings  to  cancel  registration  for  DDT, 
aldrln,  dieldrln,  and  Mirex.  GSA  is  now  re- 
quiring recycled  paper  In  Its  procurement 
specifications,  and  CEQ  is  working  with  EPA 
and  other  Federal  agencies  on  a  study  of  re- 
cycling, looldng  toward  Incentives  to  encour- 
age more  re-use  and  recycling  of  wastes. 

AEC  has  proposed  new  regulations  to 
reduce  human  exposure  to  radioactivity  from 
reactor  effiuents  to  less  than  5  percent  of 
background  levels  and  to  1  percent  or  less 
of  exposures  permitted  under  present  en- 
vironmental standards.  A  Joint  HEW-EPA 
National  Toxicology  Center  for  testing  po- 
tentially toxic  subsEtanoes  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  in  Arkansas. 

Executive  branch  legislation. — The  report 
describes  many  of  the  President's  1971  en- 
vironmental proposals,  Including:  a  tax  on 
lead  In  gasoline  and  a  sulfur  oxides  emisslona 
charge:  a  $12  billion  nationwide  program 
for  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
plants  and  strengthened  water  pollution 
standard  setting  and  enforcement  authority; 
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ragulatton  of  tozlo  ButwtanoM.  noise,  and 
ocean  dximptng;  a  Nattooal  Land  Use  Policy 
Act;  a  greatly  expanded  open  qiaoe  and  re- 
creation program,  bringing  parks  to  the 
people  in  urban  areas;  and  controls  over 
siting  or  power  plants  and  reclamation  of 
strip  and  underground  mines.  Most  have 
been  sent  to  tbe  Oongreos,  and  many  have 
been  tbe  subject  of  hearlngi. 

Organizatton. — In  tbe  past  year,  significant 
Pedeml  rvorganlaitlon  has  occurred  or  been 
proposed.  Vsderal  pc^utton  control  programs 
were  consolidated  In  EPA,  and  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  research  and  monitoring  pro- 
grams were  consolidated  In  NOAA  In  the 
Oammeroe  Departanent.  Tbe  President's  pro- 
posed Department  ot  Natural  Resouroee 
would  bring  together  natural  raaouroes  pro- 
grams. Including  energy,  water,  and  recrea- 
tion resources,  and  land  management  ac- 
tivities. NOAA  would  become  part  ot  the 
new  Department. 

IntematUffuU  aeUvttiet. — At  least  12  na- 
tions have  created  new  envlranmental  orga- 
nlaatlons.  Japan,  for  example,  created  the 
flist  new  cabinet  position  In  100  years  for 
environmental  quality  activities.  The  United 
States  is  working  with  Canada  on  a  compre- 
hensive agreement  to  curb  Great  Lakes  pol- 
lution, with  Japan  to  establish  Joint  pro- 
grama  on  air  and  water  poUutloD  control 
problems,  and  with  a  numbn-  of  spedaUaed 
international  bodies  on  Joint  environmental 
action.  Tbe  member  nations  of  NATO, 
through  Its  Committee  on  the  Challengee  of 
a  Modem  Society,  have  agreed  to  a  goal  of 
reducing  Intentional  oU  discharges  from  ves- 
sels by  1975.  if  possible,  and  no  later  than 
IMO.  This  goal  was  confirmed  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nizatlon.  the  chief  international  agency  de- 
veloping contrt^  over  oU  pollution.  The 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  la  looking  at  the  impacts  of  en- 
vironmental quality  standards  of  Intema- 
tlonal  trade.  The  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  provides  a  forum  for  the  Bast  and 
West  to  meet  mi  environmental  problems. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  1972 
UN.  Conference  on  the  Human  Environment, 
which  will  bring  together  both  developing 
and  developed  nations. 

cHAPTxa  a:  the  rtat  tmam — stats  akd  local 

ACTTRTT 

Chapter  2  covers  acUvitles  ot  State  and 
local  governments,  including  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, organizational  reforms,  fimdlng  and 
manpower,  program  innovations,  and  in- 
creased SUte  regulation  of  land  use. 

ContToUtng  pollution. — Many  States  are 
strengthening  their  programs  to  control  pol- 
lution. As  a  result  of  California  State.  local 
and  voluntary  actions,  ocean  dumping  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  reduced  trom 
one  mUUon  tons  to  24.000  tons  between  lOflS 
and  1971.  excluding  dredge  spcMls.  Colorado 
has  Initiated  a  comprehensive  regulatory  pro- 
gram to  control  subsurface  disposal  of  liquid 
wastes.  Six  SUtee  and  many  localities  have 
enacted  measures  to  control  phosphatea  In 
detergenu  In  order  to  slow  etitrophicatlon 
The  ininols  Public  UtUlty  Commission  has 
iiajnata  both  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trols on  a  major  electric  utlUty  as  part  of  a 
rate  regulation  action. 

Action  by  New  York  resulted  In  menniry 

reductions  of  97  percent  In  State  waters 

down  to  a  pounds  a  day.  Under  its  Pure 
Water  Program,  3M  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  coating  approximately  $2.2  bU- 
Uon,  were  built,  were  batng  daHgned.  cr  w«r« 
under  oonatruetlon  as  ot  March  81  1971 
State  funds  of  $l  billion  have  been  com- 
mlttad  to  these  projects.  A  n«w  w«^*«tgan 
law  requires  Industrlaa  dlscbarglng  effluents 
to  pay  a  fee  for  affluent  and  water  quality 
monitoring.  Oregon  became  the  first  Stat*  to 
require  depoalts  on  beverage  containers  in 
order  to  reduac  litter. 

Or^oiUsafto*.— Illinois,  New  Tork,  and 
Waalilngton  are  amonf  tbe  SUtea  that  have 
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consolidated  environmental  actlvltiea.  New 
Tork  created  a  Department  of  EnvlTonmen- 
tal  Conservation,  covering  pollution  and 
natural  resource  programs.  Washington's  De- 
partment of  Ecology  indudea  only  pollution 
control  programs,  but  has  pioneered  a  func- 
tional rather  than  media  or  pollutant 
oriented  Internal  struetuie.  In  minola  three 
institutions  an  re^wnalMe  for  envlionmen- 
tal  pollution:  a  full-time  Ft^utlon  Control 
Board  to  set  standards  and  adjudicate  en- 
foreement  actions,  a  State  KPA  for  enforoa- 
ment  and  other  program  actlvltiea,  and  an 
Institute  for  Environmental  Quality  to  con- 
duct long-range  policy  planning  and  re- 
search. 

Proirvm  innovation$, — ^Maryland  followed 
New  York  and  Ohio  in  setting  up  a  public 
corporation  to  finance  waste  management  fa- 
cilltleB  statewide.  Such  corporations  can  help 
to  achieve  economies  of  scale  by  stimulating 
regional  waste  management  systems.  Ver- 
mont has  enacted  an  efDuent  charge,  the 
first  State  to  do  so.  Muskegon  County.  Michi- 
gan, with  assistance  from  EPA,  is  demon- 
strating a  new  waste  disposal  and  land 
treatment  system  that  will  keep  sewage  out 
of  Ijkke  Michigan  by  using  It  productively. 

Land  tue. — Several  States  now  control 
critical  areas  and  types  of  land  use.  New 
State  land  use  regulation  extends  to  protec- 
tion of  wetlands,  controls  over  new  electric 
power  plant  siting,  and  broad  authority  to 
restrict  potentially  harmful  development. 
Vermont  enacted  a  comprehensive  law  re- 
quiring statewide  land  use  planning  and  per- 
mits for  new  development,  and  Bdlaine  passed 
a  new  industrial  site  location  law.  Delaware 
has  chosen  to  protect  its  co«istUne  for  recrea- 
Uon  by  prohibiting  certain  heavy  Industries 
from  locating  there.  New  York  acted  to  pro- 
tect agricultiiral  lands. 

CHAPTXa    3:    THX   PAST    TEAB — PBTrATK    ACTIVITI 

Chapter  3  describes  Industry's  progress  in 
meeting  environmental  quality  standards 
and  the  challenges  It  still  must  meet,  as  well 
as  citizen  actions  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment. 

Industry  tpendtng  for  pollution  control. — 
Available  data  show  that  Indiistry  expendi- 
tures for  control  technology  increased  by  60 
percent  between  1969  and  1070  and  will  in- 
crease by  a  projected  4fl  percent  In  1971.  If 
expenditures  Increase  as  projected.  It  appears 
that  industry  will  meet  EPA's  $4  billion  esti- 
mate of  needed  capital  investment  for  waste 
water  treatment  over  a  4-year  period.  Antic- 
ipated expenditures  also  should  equal  the 
•8  billion  Investment  that  CEQ  estimates  will 
be  needed  for  air  pollution  control  over  the 
next  6  years.  When  compared  to  Industry's 
own  larger  estimates  of  needed  investment, 
expenditures  at  projected  1971  levels  would 
delay  meeting  standards  beyond  presently 
projected  timetables  In  several  major  indus- 
tries. Thus,  If  these  estimates  are  correct, 
some  industries  will  need  to  substantially  In- 
crease planned  expenditures. 

Citizen  organizatiovt  and  activity. — There 
are  an  estimated  3.100  environmental  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States:  approximate- 
ly 2,600  local.  2S0  national  and  regional,  and 
400  State.  Combined  membership  in  the  five 
largest  national  environmental  organizations 
rose  by  almost  one-third,  from  1.2  to  1.6  mil- 
lion during  the  year  ending  June  1.  1971.  The 
Nature  Conservancy  doubled  its  acqxilsltions 
in  1970  over  the  previous  year — to  80,000 
acres.  By  court  action,  environmental  groups 
bava  often  halted  or  forced  reconsideration 
of  actintles  that  may  harm  the  environment. 
Voters  approved  aU  five  bond  issuas  in  1970 
identified  by  underwrites  for  "pollution  con- 
trol", valued  at  more  than  (1  billion.  In  addi- 
tion, 90  percent  of  bonds  designated  for  s«w- 
affs  traatment  plant  oonatruetlon  were  ap- 
pcorad.  compared  to  a  60  percent  approval 
rata  for  all  bonds.  A  new  envlroimiental  coa- 
lition of  seven  major  conservation  groups  is 
advocating  pollution  charges  and  is  pushing 
for  enactment  of  a  sulfur  oxides  emlaslons 
charge. 
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CHAPm  4  :  TKS  CCONOMT  AND  THX 
KNVXaONMKNT 

Chapter  4  discusses  the  relationships  be- 
tween economics  and  environmental  quality: 
the  damages  to  society,  the  costs  of  contnd 
facilities,  their  impact  on  the  economy,  eco- 
nomic incentives  for  abatement,  and  assist- 
ance strategies  to  ease  transitional  adjust- 
ment. 

Damages  from  pollution. — ^Tbe  costs  of  air 
pollution  are  realised  in  increased  health 
services,  lost  productivity,  lowered  property 
values,  and  direct  damage  to  crops  and  ma- 
terials. Tbe  estimated  annual  $16  billion  Is 
air  pollution  coats  to  health,  vegetation,  ma- 
terials, and  property  values  amounts  to  over 
•80  for  each  person  in  the  United  States. 
Theee  figures  are  based  on  a  wide  variety  of 
assumptions  and  can  only  be  considered  lllta- 
tratlve  of  the  actual  damages  from  air  poUn- 
tlon. 

Nationwide  costs  of  water  pollution  an 
less  well  documented,  but  damages  in  the 
billions  of  dollars  are  Indicated.  The  losses  oC 
ocean  and  coastal  fisheries  and  shellfish  pro- 
duction by  pollution  have  been  substantiaL 
Over  one-fifth  at  tbe  Nation's  shellfish  beds 
have  been  cloeed.  The  loss  of  recreational 
opportunities,  destruction  of  valuable  eco- 
logical systems,  and  the  loss  of  scenic  ameni- 
ties represent  other  costs  from  water  pol- 
lution. The  costs  of  noise,  congestion,  or  the 
aesthetic  and  other  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment from  mining  or  transmission  lines  have 
not  been  calculated.  Many  potential  types  of 
damage — e.g.,  from  minute  changes  In  world 
climate — remain  unknown. 

Cost  of  pollution  control. — Available  pd- 
lutlon  control  cost  data  cover  only  air  poUn- 
tlon  control,  water  pollution  control,  and 
solid  waste  management  expenditures.  The 
data  are  limited  in  that  they  do  not  cover  all 
sources  and  all  pollutants,  they  are  not  aU 
based  on  recent  studies,  and  the  basic  »*- 
sumptions  in  the  cost  studies  vary  widely.  In 
all  probability,  they  underestimate  the  actual 
expenditures  to  be  incurred — probably  sub- 
stantially. Cumulative  expenditures  for  air, 
water,  and  solid  waste  control  are  estimated 
at  $150.2  billion  for  1970  to  1975:  $38  biUlon 
for  water,  $23  7  billion  for  air,  and  $43.5  bil- 
lion for  solid  waste.  About  $62  billion  Is 
estinukted  to  meet  air  and  water  quality 
standards,  while  the  $43.5  billion  is  for  col- 
lection and  disposal  of  solid  waste.  Growth 
In  annual  control  cost  Is:  air.  from  $0.5  bil- 
lion in  1970  to  $4.7  billion  in  1975;  water 
from  $3.1  billion  In  1970  to  $6.8  bUllon  in 
1976;  and  solid  waste,  from  $6.7  billion  In 
1970  to  %nz  bUllon  in  1975. 

Costs  and  benefits. — Decisions  on  the  level 
of  environmental  quality  to  be  achieved 
need  to  take  into  account  both  benefits  to 
be  attained  and  costs  to  be  Incurred.  The  an- 
nual damages  from  air  pollution  in  1968  have 
been  estimated  at  over  $16  billion.  Reduc- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  damages  Is  estimated  to 
result  in  an  annualized  cost  of  $4.7  billion 
by  1976.  When  comparing  1968  benefits  with 
1975  annualized  control  costs,  the  Identified 
benefits  are  over  three  times  the  costs.  As 
the  report  discusses,  the  data  on  both  costs 
and  damages  are  too  imprecise  to  draw  any 
firm  conclusions  as  to  benefits  versus  costs, 
although  they  appear  to  be  very  favorable. 

Tbe  costs  of  curbing  the  amount  of  wastes 
discharged  vary  at  different  levels  of  control. 
Usually  the  higher  the  level  of  abatement, 
the  higher  the  per  unit  cost  of  control.  Be- 
cause dischargers  have  different  control  costs, 
achieving  any  given  level  of  ambient  quality 
can  result  in  very  different  total  abatement 
costs  depending  on  the  levels  of  control  that 
different  emitters  are  required  to  attain.  Ex- 
amples of  such  cost  savings  possibilities  ara 
discussed. 

Impacts  of  costs  on  the  economy. — Protect- 
ing the  environment  requires  adjustments 
In  the  economy.  Some  firms  and  actlvitlas 
wUl  find  It  difficult  to  adjust,  and  a  few  will 
find  it  impossible.  However,  these  effects  art 
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transitional  and  will  affect  only  a  few  sectors. 
Xn  the  aggregate,  the  economy  should  not 
suffer  employment  losses  or  significant 
changes  In  economic  growth,  because  pollu- 
tion costs  for  one  Industry  or  firm  are  Jobs 
and  production  for  others.  Further,  environ- 
mental control  costs,  although  large  In  the 
abstract,  are  only  a  small  p>ercentage  of  total 
ONP.  In  general,  VS.  exports  and  Imports  are 
not  goods  with  high  pollution  control  costs. 
Also,  whatever  Immediate  competitive  advan- 
tages foreign  products  enjoy  will  shift  as 
other  nations  upgrade  environmental  quality 
and  as  the  VS.  exports  technology  and  ex- 
pertise In  pollution  control.  The  chief  tran- 
sitional problems  will  occur  from  closing 
marginal  plants  at  a  faster  rate  than  would 
be  the  case  without  pollution  controls,  which 
may  create  some  locali:»d  employment  prob- 
lems. 

Strategies  for  attaining  environmental 
goals. — Enforcement  has  been  the  keystone 
of  environmental  quality  control  efforts  in 
the  U.S.  However,  enforcement  remains  an 
uncertain  and  continuing  problem,  because 
delays  are  relatively  easy  to  obtain  and  public 
bodies  must  prove  violations  and  feasibil- 
ity of  control  techniques.  With  pollution 
charges,  It  would  be  cheaper  to  stop  pollu- 
tion than  to  continue  to  pollute.  Charges 
would  provide  a  strong  Incentive  to  Industry 
to  Install  control  equipment,  change  proc- 
esses and  manage  wastes  better.  The  CEQ 
believes  that  an  optimum  strategy  for  deal- 
ing with  environmental  problMns  is  to  em- 
ploy both  regulatory  authority  and  pollution 
charges.  T^e  Administration's  proposed  lead 
tax  and  sulfur  oxides  emissions  charge  are 
examples  of  how  this  would  work. 

The  effects  and  limitations  of  subsidies  to 
aid  transitional  problems,  such  as  tax  write- 
offs, guaranted  loans,  and  grants,  are  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  assistance  targeted  to  sp>e- 
ciflc  problems  arising  from  pollution  control 
requirements. 

CHAPTER    S:    THX    LAW    AND    THX    XNVIXONMXNT 

Chapter  6  analyzes  recent  legal  develop- 
ments. Including  court  decisions  giving  force 
to  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  and  similar  Federal  laws,  action  to 
give  more  consideration  to  environmental 
factors, in  F'ederal  administrative  decisions, 
stronger  Federal  pollution  laws,  and  innova- 
tive environmental  developments  in  State 
law. 

Impact  of  NEPA.— Under  Section  102(2) 
(C) ,  NEPA  requires  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  from  all  Federal  agencies  propos- 
ing a  major  action  with  significant  environ- 
mental impacts.  Over  20  Federal  district  coiu^ 
and  several  appeals  oourt  decisions  involving 
citizen  challenges  to  Federal  action  under 
the  Act  have  been  reported.  The  administra- 
tive and  court  interpretations  given  to  NEPA 
and  other  environmental  protection  laws  are 
discussed. 

Burden  of  proof. — More  and  more,  those 
discharging  certain  materials  into  the  en- 
vironment are  required  to  show  that  their 
actions  will  not  be  harmful,  rather  than  the 
Government  having  to  prove  the  danger 
after  the  fact.  When  EPA  finds  that  an  air 
pollutant  Is  a  health  hazard,  Industry  must 
either  comply  with  the  emission  standards 
or  prove  that  the  hazard  does  not  exist.  This 
new  approach  to  btu-den  of  proof  Is  explicit 
in  the  Administration's  proposed  bills  to  reg- 
ulate ocean  dumping  and  to  control  toxlo 
substances. 

Citisen  enforcement. — The  Clean  Air  Act 
created  a  major  precedent  in  giving  cltiaens 
the  right  to  sue  to  enforce  air  pollution 
standards  against  Government  and  private 
entitles.  A  similar  provision  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President  In  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

The  citizen  as  "environmental  ombuds- 
man."— The  right  of  citizens  to  participate 
In  and  seek  review  of  administrative  deci- 
sions affecting   the  environment   has  been 
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greatly  expanded  by  NEPA  and  a  number  of 
court  decisions.  The  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act, 
NEPA.  executive  branch  actions,  and  provi- 
sions giving  citizens  the  power  to  enforce 
Federal  pollution  control  standuds  have 
made  the  citizen  a  powerful  "environmental 
ombudsman." 

State  action. — A  ntmiiber  of  States  have 
added  environmental  protection  provisions 
to  their  constitutions;  others  are  consider- 
ing doing  so.  Since  enactment  of  NEPA,  sev- 
eral State  legislatures  have  passed  "action 
forcing"  provisions  similar  to  NEPA's  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  requirements. 
Other  State  legislatures  have  bolstered  the 
citizen's  right  to  challenge  activities  detri- 
mental to  the  environment  in  court.  Simi- 
larly, State  public  nuisance  laws  have  been 
used  to  enforce  control  of  pollution. 
CHAPTER  e:  THE  lytiT^  crrr 

ENVIRONMENT 

Chapter  6  discusses  the  environmental 
problems  of  the  Inner  city — the  decaying, 
older  urban  neighborhoods  In  which  the 
poor  generally  live. 

Air  poUulion. — Surve3rs  in  several  large 
cities  Indicate  the  heavy  air  pollution  of  the 
Inner  city.  Concentrations  of  particulates, 
carbon  monoxide,  and  sulfur  oxides  have 
been  observed  to  be  highest  in  the  areas  of 
highest  population  density,  which  often  cor- 
relate with  poverty  neighborhoods. 

Lead.— A  test  of  87,000  New  York  City 
children  showed  that  2,649  suffered  lead 
poisoning.  Tests  in  other  cities  have  revealed 
high  blood  lead  levels  In  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  c!illdren  from  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods. These  lead  levels  were  attributed  to 
eating  flaking  paint  containing  lead. 

Water. — Older  water  pipes  containing  lead 
have  contributed  to  a  lead  content  of  as 
high  as  920  micrograms  per  liter  of  water 
In  some  inner  city  areas;  tlie  nationwide 
average  Is  20  micrograms. 

Sanitation. — Inner  city  neighborhoods  ac- 
cumulate more  litter  and  garbage  than  other 
parts  of  urban  areas,  even  though  garbage 
is  often  collected  more  frequently.  Lack  ol 
refuse  containers  and  overcrowding  are  part- 
ly responsible  in  some  cities  for  this  problem. 
As  a  consequence,  rats  often  thrive  in  the 
Inner  city.  An  estimated  60  to  90  percent 
of  rat  bites  occurs  in  inner  city  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Neighborhood  deterioration. — Dilapidated 
and  abandoned  buildings  are  concentrated 
In  many  inner  city  neighborhoods.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  more  than  100.000  aban- 
doned dwelling  tinlts  In  New  York  City,  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  In  PhUadcIphla,  and 
more  than  10,000  in  St.  Louis.  In  a  St.  Louis 
Model  Cities  area,  16  percent  of  resldentlsU 
structures  were  abandoned.  Overcrowding  in 
adjacent  dwellings  is  often  found  in  neigh- 
borhoods containing  many  abandoned  units. 

Open  space  and  recreation. — Of  491  million 
acres  of  public  recreation  area  In  the  U.S., 
about  one-tenth  lies  within  urban  areas. 
Studies  now  underway  for  HUD  and  Interior 
show  that  In  recent  years  more  than  22.000 
acres  of  urban  parkland  have  been  lost.  The 
President's  legacy  of  parks  program  is 
planned  to  greatly  increase  urban  parks  and 
recreational  opportunities,  particularly  In 
the  inner  city. 

Transportation. — Inner  city  and  conserva- 
tion groups  have  united  In  some  cities  to 
seek  greater  balance  In  the  transportation 
system.  In  Boston,  a  coalition  effected  a  de- 
ferral In  construction  of  several  highway 
segments  until  overall  transi>ortation  needs 
were  reviewed.  Transportation  planners  are 
showing  more  sensitivity  to  the  problems 
highways  raise,  especially  in  avoiding  the 
displacement  which  disproportionately  af- 
fects low  and  middle  Income  nel^borboods. 
New  rapid  transit  rail  systems  are  being  con- 
sidered, are  planned,  or  are  under  construc- 
tion in  16  American  cities. 

Need  for  flexibility. — Because  most  funds 
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available  to  deal  with  urtian  problems  are 
raised  locally,  local  governments  will  have 
to  take  the  lead  in  tailoring  solutions  to 
specific  inner  city  conditions.  Services  are 
often  inadequate  due  to  inadequacy  of  the 
property  tax  base  on  which  localities  depend. 
As  the  environment  deteriorates,  middle 
class  residenis  move  out  and  income  from 
the  property  tax  declines.  Federal  general 
and  sptedal  revenue  sharing  and  welfare  re- 
form will  add  to  the  funds  available  to  the 
Inner  city  and  will  remove  Federal  con- 
straints on  use  of  funds. 

CHAPTKB    T:     STATTTS    ANO    TKXND8 

Chapter  7  presents  data  on  the  status  and 
trends  of  traditional  pollution  problems  of 
air  and  water,  solid  wastes,  radiation,  and 
f>esticidee.  It  also  covers  toxic  substances, 
wildlife,  population,  and  land  use. 

MonitoriTig. — Evaluating  the  condition  of 
the  environment  is  especially  difficult  because 
meaningful  data  are  few,  technology  is  lack- 
ing to  measure  accurately  many  pollutants, 
and  there  Is  not  yet  any  general  agreement 
on  requirements  for  environmental  quality 
indices.  Nevertheless,  there  are  fairly  exten- 
sive Federal  monitoring  programs;  OMB  esti- 
mates direct  Federal  expendittiree  on  such 
programs  at  $40  million  in  FY  1971,  exclud- 
ing State,  local,  and  industrial  activities. 

Air  pollution. — Overall,  measured  ambient 
levels  of  sulfur  dioxides  and  carbon  monoxide 
have  decreased  in  large  urban  areas,  particu- 
lates have  remained  relatively  constant,  while 
estimated  nationwide  emissions  of  air  pol- 
lutants rose  slightly  In  1969.  Control  pro- 
grams and  dispersion  of  industry  apparent- 
ly account  for  this  difference.  Emissions  from 
automobiles  decreased  as  a  result  of  pollution 
control  devices  on  newer  cars.  Because  data 
on  total  emissions  are  based  on  extrap- 
olations from  various  sources  and  not  on 
actual  measurements,  and  because  lu-ban 
concentrations  vary  from  site  to  site  within 
the  same  city,  the  validity  of  the  data  is  un- 
certain. 

Water  pollution. — ^The  most  oxnmonly 
used  measure  of  the  effect  of  wastes  on  water 
quality  is  5-day  biochemical  oxygen  demand 
(BOD).  Although  total  BOD  produced  dou- 
bled during  the  period  from  1957  to  1968.  due 
primarily  to  greatly  increased  manufactur- 
ing actlvitlee,  this  was  about  matched  by  In- 
creased municipal  and  industrial  waste 
treatment.  The  result  is  that  the  BOD  of 
wastes  discharged  into  receiving  waters  In 
1968  was  only  slightly  larger  than  in  1957. 
Yet  the  overall  quality  of  the  Nation's  waters 
has  probably  deteriorated  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  accelerated  eutrophication.  Increased 
dischargee  of  toxic  materials,  greater  loads  of 
sediiaent,  and  other  factors.  EPA  estimates 
that  almost  one-third  of  U.S.  stream  milet 
are  characteristically  poUuted.  Less  than  10 
percent  of  UJS.  watersheds  was  characterized 
by  EPA  regional  offices  as  unpolluted  or  even 
moderately  polluted.  These  data  are  imly 
partly  based  on  actual  monitoring  but  rather 
represent  tbe  best  judgment  of  EPA  person- 
nel. 

Radiation. — ^Environmental  radiation  levels 
have  declined  markedly  since  the  early  1960*8 
because  of  the  moratorium  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  in  the  atmosphere.  However,  radi- 
ation exposure  from  X-rays  and  other  uses 
has  probiably  Increased. 

Pesticides. — Use  of  persistent  pesticides 
has  been  declining  and  should  eventually  al- 
leviate some  of  the  adverse  envlroiunental 
effects  from  their  use.  Yet  they  are  being  re- 
placed by  more  toxic  materials  which  will 
probably  result  in  a  higher  Inddenoe  of  ac- 
cidental poisonings.  The  level  of  particular 
pesticides  found  In  a  typical  diet,  with  one 
exception  (aldrln-dleldrln),  has  been  well 
below  allowable  standards  established  by  the 
World  Health  Organisation.  Fish,  birds,  and 
other  wildlife  populations,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
have  been  affected  by  peetlcldes  In  the  en- 
vironment, especially  rising  coocantratloxks 
of  persistent  pesticides  that  Impede  repro- 
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ductlon.  LeveU  letluLl  to  wUdllfe  bare  b«eii 
dociimented;  Mgles,  for  exan^Ie,  bave  been 
UUed  by  dleKlrln  and  tbAUluso. 

Toxic  substance. — Evidence  Indicates  that 
mercury -laden  sedlmenta  may  cause  a  more 
acute  mercury  problem.  Tbe  mercury  Is  ab- 
sorbed by  mlcro-organlama,  wblcb.  In  tiirn, 
move  up  tbe  food  cb&ln  to  higher  forms  of 
life.  As  this  process  continues,  mercury  be- 
comes more  concentrated  In  fish  tissues. 
Levels  of  lead  in  tbe  air  have  increased  sig- 
nificantly over  the  past  7  years  at  several 
locations  in  3  cltlee — Cincinnati,  Loe  Angelee, 
and  Philadelphia:  aU  the  sites  monitored 
showed  Increases  ranging  from  3  to  04  per- 
cent. Ambient  levels  at  San  IXego  are  rising 
at  a  rate  of  S  percent  per  year. 

Solid  waste. — Market  and  other  incentives 
have  tended  to  work  against  recycling  ma- 
terials. Oossumptlon  of  packaging  materials 
has  increased  from  404  pounds  in  1M6  to  678 
pounds  per  capita  in  1970  and  la  expected  to 
reach  over  860  pounds  by  1976.  Use  of  waste 
material  for  making  paper,  aluminum,  cop- 
per Elnc,  and  lead  is  declining,  as  Is  the 
percentage  of  tires  made  from  old  tlrea. 

WiUtHfe.—PubUc  use  of  wUdllfe  for  non- 
hunting,  noneating  purposes  has  increased 
by  as  percent  on  Federal  lands  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Inte- 
rior's Endangered  Native  Spedea  list  now  in- 
cludes a  total  of  101  different  spedea,  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  since  the  last  list.  Popula- 
tions of  many  species  of  non-game  wildlife 
seem  to  be  declining,  with  species  high  on 
the  food  chain  such  as  predators  most  af- 
fected. A  new  threat  to  wildlife  habitats 
cornea  from  such  vehicles  as  snowmobiles, 
dune  buggies,  and  motorcycles. 

Pojmlation.— The  Interim  Report  of  the 
CommlssloD  on  Population  Orowth  and  the 
American  Future  reports  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  would  be  Incurred  in  maintain- 
ing a  constant  popxilatlon.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  persons  in  the  child  bearing 
age,  the  Commission  reports  that  to  gtablllze 
population  growth  now,  each  couple  could 
have  an  average  of  only  one  child.  Thereafter, 
this  small  generation  would  have  to  have 
two  children  to  maintain  a  constant  papula- 
tion, and  their  grandchildren  three.  Then 
the  proceea  vrould  have  to  reverse.  Although 
stabilisation  of  population  at  current  levels 
does  not  seem  poesible,  population  growth 
Is  recognized  as  a  problem  that  must  be  ex- 
plicitly considered  In  government  planning 
and  policy. 

Land  Use. — Wetlands  and  oi>en  space  are 
under  particular  pressure  from  development. 
In  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  new  housing 
construction  Is  the  single  greatest  cause  of 
coastal  wetland  looses.  Prom  1964  to  1964. 
New  York  and  Connecticut  lost  more  than 
29  percent  and  la  percent,  respectlvelv,  of 
their  ooasUl  wetlands.  The  trends  of  wet- 
land loss  in  coastal  States  continues.  Federal 
acquisition  of  land  for  national  forests  and 
parks  has  grown  steadily  In  recent  years. 
The  parkland-pec^le  ratio  remains  approxi- 
mately constant  but  is  rising  slightly  in  a 
number  of  cities,  partly  because  of  diminish- 
ing populations  in  some  central  cltlee. 

CHAPTKa      a  :      BNYTRONMINTAI.     atJAUXT      1971  : 


The  last  chapter  reviews  many  points  raised 
In  the  report  and  discusses  technology  assess- 
ment as  a  tool  to  prevent  unwanted  and  un- 
anticipated environmental  problems. 

Highlights. — Environmental  quality  as  an 
issue  Is  matvirlng.  The  "rulea  of  the  game"  are 
shifting  to  make  environmental  quality  part 
of  decision-making  prooesaea  and  institu- 
tions. Organizations  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironment are  being  strengthened  at  the  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  International  levels.  Changes 
In  the  law  provide  a  new  base  for  citizen  ac- 
tions, but  such  actions  must  be  Joined  with 
effective  govenunent  efforts  If  auoceos  is  to  be 
achieved.  Pollution  control  costs  are  being 
factored  Into  economic  decisions  and  are 
being  reflected  in  the  prices  of  products.  The 
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need  for  economic  Incentives  to  supplement 
regulatory  authority  is  a  major  conclusion  of 
the  Council's  report. 

Technology  assessment. — Although  tech- 
nology assessment  is  a  relatively  recent  term. 
It  has  been  practiced  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  applied  In  our  food,  drug,  and  pesticide 
control  laws.  However,  there  is  Increased  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  two  Important  ele- 
ments of  technology  assessment.  It  must  take 
place  before  a  technology  is  widely  dispersed, 
and  It  must  Include  consideration  of  second- 
ary and  tertiary  effects  of  the  technology.  For 
example,  the  automobile  not  only  brotight 
about  air  pollution  and  congestion  but  it  also 
changed  land  use  patterns  and  the  very  na- 
ture of  virban  life.  The  environmental  im- 
pact process  of  NEPA,  as  well  as  such  pro- 
posals as  the  Toxic  Substance*  Control  Act. 
provide  a  mechanism  for  technology  assess- 
ment. The  chapter  emphasizes  the  need  to  tie 
technology  assessment  to  specific  policy  ma- 
chinery so  that  the  Information  developed 
can  gviide  decisions  on  the  use  of  new  tech- 
nology. 

sotracE  poR  xNvisoNMKirrAi.  ucpact 

STATXMEI^TS 

In  order  to  receive  more  efficient  and 
prompt  service,  requesters  are  urged  to  order 
draft  and  final  Impact  statements  from  NTT8 
rather  than  the  preparing  agency.  Each 
statement  will  be  assigned  an  order  num- 
ber that  will  appear  In  the  102  Monitor  (at 
the  end  of  the  summary  of  each  statement) 
and  also  in  the  NTIS  semi-monthly  An- 
nouncement Series  No.  68.  "Environmental 
Pollution  and  Control."  (An  annual  sub- 
Bcrlptlor  costs  $5.00  and  can  be  ordered  from 
the  NTIS,  TJS.  Department  of  Conuneree, 
Springfield.  Virginia  22161.) 

Final  statements  will  be  available  in 
microfiche  as  well  as  paper  copy.  A  paper 
copy  of  any  statement  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  NTIS  at  the  above  address  and  en- 
closing $3.00  and  the  order  number.  A  micro- 
fiche costs  tO.95.  (Paper  copies  of  documents 
that  are  over  300  pages  are  $6.00.) 

NTIS  Is  also  offering  a  special  "package" 
In  which  the  subscriber  receives  all  state- 
ments in  microfiche  for  $0.35  per  statement. 

Statements  will  still  be  available  for  pub- 
lic scrutiny  in  tbe  document  rooms  of  the 
various  agencies.  However,  only  limited 
copies  will  be  available  for  distribution. 

Yet  another  possible  soxirce  of  statements 
Is  from  the  Environmental  Law  Institute. 
1346  Connecticut  Ave..  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.  Envelopes  bearing  orders  should 
be  marked  "Document  Service."  The  In- 
stitute charges  $0.10  per  page.  The  number 
of  pages  Is  Indicated  at  tbe  end  of  each 
summary  in  the  Monitor,  as  well  as  an  order 
number.  Please  enclose  the  correct  amount 
of  money  with  your  order.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  be  a  subscriber  to  tbe  Knvironmental  Law 
Reporter,  available  from  the  Institute  for 
$50.00  per  year,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
service. 

ON  THE  rOLLOWTNC  P.\GES  ARX  rNVaONmENTAL 
ntPACT  STATXMXNTS  RECEIVXD  BT  THX  COtTN- 
Cn,   rSOM   JTTLT    1    THROITCH    JTn.T    31,    1»71 

(Note:  At  the  head  of  tbe  listing  of  state- 
ments received  from  each  agency  Is  the  name 
of  an  individual  who  can  answer  questions 
regarding  those  statements.) 

ATOMIC   KNKRCT   COMKISSION 

Contact;  For  Non-Regulatory  Matters; 
Joseph  J.  DlNunno,  Director,  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.  20545 
(202)   973-6391. 

For  RegtUatory  Matters:  Christopher  L. 
Henderson,  Assistant  Director  of  Regulation 
for  Administration.  Wastiington.  D.C.  20545 
(202)   973-7531. 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date  of  transmittal 

Reactor  Testing  During  FY  1972:  Nuclear 
Rocket  Development  Station,  Nevada.  (State- 
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ment  issued  Jointly  by  ABC  and  NASA.) 
Activities  of  this  on-going  testing  program 
are  limited  in  FY  72  to  a  new  type  of  reactor. 
the  Nuclear  Furnace.  Purpose:  to  test  ad- 
vanced nuclear  rocket  fuel  elements.  (NTI3 
Order  No.  PB  20O-774-D)  (ELR  Order  No  28. 
37  pages)  7/2. 

Fast  Flux  Test  FacUlty  (FFTP)  :  Benton 
County,  Washington.  Involves  construction 
of  this  nuclear  reactor  complex  at  AEC'a 
Hanford  Reservation.  Purpose;  Irradiation 
testing  of  fuels  and  materials  to  be  used  in 
future  Uquld  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
(LMFBK).  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200-970-D) 
(ELR  Order  No.  117,  65  pages)   7/12. 

Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor 
(LMFBR)  Demonstration  Plant.  Development 
of  a  300  to  600  megawatts  electrical  oodlum 
cooled,  fast  neutron  reactor,  fueled  with  a 
mixture  of  plutonlum  oxide  and  uranium 
oxide.  Research  and  development,  construc- 
tion and  testing  wUl  be  achieved  by  a  co- 
operative arrangement  with  selected  organi- 
zations. Purpose:  to  demonstrate  the  feasl- 
bUlty  of  commercial  i^ypUcatlon  of  the 
LXO'BR  to  electrical  power  generation 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  778-D)  (ELR  Order 
#  134,  88  pages)  0  7/12. 

Application  for  a  construction  permit  by 
the  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Company  Co- 
lumbus Southern  Ohio  Electric  Company,  ft 
the  Dayton  Power  &  Ught  Company  to  buUd 
the  Wm.  H.  Zimmer  Power  Station  Unit  1 
(Docket  No.  50-358).  To  be  located  24  mUes 
SE  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  side  of  Ohio 
River,  on  a  509  acre  site.  Consists  of  boUing 
water  reactor  of  2436  megawatts  thermal,  a 
turbine  generator  with  gross  electrical  out- 
put of  840  megawatts  electrical,  etc.  About 
12.(X)0  gallons  of  water  per  minute  will  be 
required.  (ELR  Order  #  192,  62  pages — draft. 
441  pages — applicant's  Report^-441)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-201  203-D)   7/19. 

Final 
Title,  description  and  date 

Enrico  Fermi  Atomic  Power  Plant.  Unit 
No.  2:  Frenchtown.  Michigan  (Docket  No.  60- 
341).  Detroit  Edison  Company  has  applied 
for  a  construction  permit  and  operating  li- 
cense for  Unit  2.  This  plant  wUl  utilize  a 
boUing  water  reactor,  which  is  designed  to 
provide  1,160,000  kv  of  electric  power.  (State- 
ment also  Includes  consideration  of  unit  1). 
Comments  made  by  DOD,  HUD,  HEW.  USDA, 
DOI  PPC.  and  various  State  of  Michigan 
agencies.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  646-F)  (ELR 
Order  #  61,  153  pages)   6/29. 

Quad-Cltles  Nuclear  Power  Station,  Units  1 
and  2.  Proposed  Issuance  of  an  operating  li- 
cense to  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
and  the  lowa-nilnoia  Oas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany. (Docket  Noe.  50-254  ft  60-266) .  Site  lo- 
cation is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River  In  Rock  Island  County,  Illinois.  The 
plant  wUl  utUlze  2  bolllng-water  reactors  and 
turtalne  generators;  each  unit  to  operate  at  a 
power  of  2611  thermal  megawatts.  WUl  result 
In  displacement  of  wUdllfe  and  warming  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Comments  made  by 
Commerce,  DOD,  DOI.  EPA.  DOT.  and  the 
Office  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois.  (ELR  Order 
#150,  102  pages).  (NTIS  Order  #PB-200 
95a-F)  7/13.  . 

Proposed  Issuance  of  a  special  nuclear 
material  license  to  the  Jersey  Nuclear  Com- 
pany for  operation  of  a  Uranium  Oxide  Fuel 
Fabrication  Plant.  (Docket  No.  70-1267) .  Con- 
struction of  the  plant  in  Richland,  Washing- 
ton has  been  completed  and  tests  have  been 
conducted.  Primary  environmental  considera- 
tions associated  with  operation  of  plant  In- 
volve off  gases  end  liquid  wastes  resulting 
from  the  conversion  of  UF,  to  UO,.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  DOD,  DOI,  &  HEW.  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-200  963-F)  (ELR  Order  #149,  72 
pages)  7/17. 

DKPARTMKNT     OF     AGaiCtTLTUEE 

Contact:  Dr.  T.  C.  Byerly,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Washington,  D.O.  90260  (202)  388- 
7803. 
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Forest    Service 

Pinal 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Proposed  Oaliatin  limd  exchanges  Nos.  2 
and  3  with  Burlington  Northern  Inc.,  Mon- 
tana. These  exchanges  are  part  of  a  larger 
ongoing  land  exchange  program  as  author- 
ized by  the  General  Exchange  Act  of  1922. 
These  particular  exchanges  will  resiilt  in  the 
U.S.  receiving  private  ioholdings  totalling 
21,479  acres  that  are  of  value  in  establishing 
tbe  integrity  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
the  Spanish  Peaks  Primitive  area,  the  Hya- 
lite Basin,  and  other  areas  within  the  Galla- 
tin National  forest.  In  return,  the  forest 
service  wUl  relinquish  title  to  10,243  acres 
of  land  within  Gallatin  National  Forest,  all 
of  which  is  located  on  the  West  Fork  of  the 
Qallatln  River  west  of  U.S.  191  between  Boze- 
man  and  west  Yellowstone.  Some  of  the  land 
forfeited  by  the  U.S.  will  involve  acreage 
to  be  sold  for  the  "Big  Sky"  development  by 
Chrysler  Realty  Corp.  Some  details  of  this 
proposed  development  are  included.  Com- 
ments made  by  USDA,  DOI,  COE,  various 
State  of  Montana  agencies  and  private  cltl- 
sens  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  620-F)  (ELR  Or- 
der #  100,  172  pages)  7/1. 

Management  of  French  Pete  Creek,  drain- 
age, WUlamette  National  Forest,  Oregon.  This 
statement  outlines  the  management  objec- 
tives of  Forest  Service  for  this  controversial 
area  on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Cascades.  The 
management  plan  provides  for  dispersed  rec- 
reation and  some  timber  harvesting.  Certain 
areas  within  the  drainage  basin  will  receive 
special  attention,  and  road  development  will 
be  kept  to  the  minimum  needed  for  timber 
harvesting  and  some  public  access.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI,  HEW  and  various  State 
of  Oregon  agencies.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200 
964-P)  (ELR  Order  #183,  25  pages)  7/16. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Hay  den  Unit  2  (Coal  fired  generating  sta- 
tion) ;  Hayden,  Colorado.  Statement  relates 
to  loan  application  of  the  Colorado-Ute  Elec- 
tric Association,  Inc.  to  finance  a  portion  of 
the  construction  of  260-megawatt  generating 
station.  The  Salt  River  Project  Agricultural 
Improvement  &  Power  District  is  financing 
the  remainder  of  this  additional  generating 
sutlon.  The  unit  wUl  utilize  a  boiler  steam 
generator-condenser  cycle  and  will  consume 
about  3,000  tons  of  coal  per  day.  Purpose:  to 
meet  Increased  demand  for  electrical  power 
through  1981.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  623- 
D)    (ELR  Order  No.  18,  135  pages)   6/29. 

Transmission  line;  Hayden  to  Woloott  to 
Vail,  Colorado.  Statement  relates  to  loan  of 
$9,016,000  to  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  together  with  funds  from  other 
sources  for  financing  about  70  miles  of  230  kv 
transmission  line  between  the  Hayden  gen- 
erating station  and  Wolcott  and  about  20 
miles  of  kv  transmission  line  between  Wol- 
cott and  Vail,  WUl  cross  agrlcultiural  and 
grazing  lands.  (ELR  Order  No.  248,  statement 
14  pages.  Applicant's  Environmental  An- 
alysis, 102  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201- 
330-D)  7/22. 

Soli  Conservation   Service 

Draft 

Title  and  description,  and  date 

North  Sector  Upper  Walnut  Watershed: 
Butler  and  Chase  Counties.  Kansas.  Involves 
conservation  land  treatment  and  construc- 
tion of  dams.  (Statement  describes  work  on 
both  the  North  and  South  Section).  Pur- 
pose: reduce  erosion,  reduce  floodwater  and 
sediment  damages,  etc.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
200  794-D)  (ELR  Order  No.  118,  16  pages) 
7/6. 

Wlnnebago-Bean  Creek  Watershed,  Rich- 
ardson County,  Nebratka.  Involvee  conserva- 
tion land  treatment  of  3,100  acres  over  6-year 
period,  construction  of  16  grade  stabUlzatlon 
structures,    including   sediment   pools,    etc. 
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Purpose:  reduce  gullf  erosion  and  sediment 
damage.  90  acres  wUl  be  inundated  by  de- 
tention pools.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  264-D) 
(ELR  Order  #  237.  12  pages)  7/20. 

Yaeger  Ditch  Project  Measure,  Southeast 
Texas  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Program  Orange  County.  Texas.  In- 
volves additional  land  treatment  measures 
supplemented  by  about  12,135  ft.  of  channel 
work.  Of  this  10,735  ft.  wlU  be  to  Increase 
capadrty  of  the  Yaeger  Ditch  and  about  1.400 
ft.  wUl  be  new  construction  of  a  lateral  chan- 
nel. Purpose:  reduce  fiooding,  erosion  and 
sediment  damage.  (ELR  Order  #  252,  16 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  305-D)   7/26 

Headwater — Yellow  River  P>roject  Measure, 
Gwlnett  County  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  Project,  Georjrlo.  Consists  of  a 
fiood water  retarding  structure  (earth  em- 
bankment) and  a  spUlway,  designed  to  form 
a  32  acre  sediment  pool  and  work  on  11.3 
mUes  of  channel  (removal  of  trees  and 
debris) .  Purpose:  reduce  flood  damages,  bank 
erosion,  etc.  (ELR  Order  #  280,  7  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  331-D)  7/28. 
Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Watershed  project.  Big  Creek  Watershed, 
Kansas  (Lyon,  Greenwood  and  Woodson 
Counties ) .  Involves  conservation  land  treat- 
ment on  7,000  acres  and  9  dams.  Possible 
adverse  effects  described  include  elimination 
of  350  acrra  of  croplands  and  grasslands  due 
to  inundation  by  the  sediment  pools.  Com- 
menits  made  by  COE,  DOI,  HEW,  EPA,  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  and  Budget  Div.  Dept.  of 
Adn^nistratlon,  State  of  Kansaa.  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-200  808-7)  (ELR  Order  #  128,  31 
pages)  6/23. 

DEPARTMENT   OT  COMMZBCX 

Contact:    Dr.   Sydney   R.   OaUer,    Eteputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environmental  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.  20230  (203)   967-4336. 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Hurricane  Modification  Research  (Project 
STORMFURY).  Project  is  a  coUaboratlve 
effort  by  Conuneree  and  Defense.  Involvee 
seeding  the  clouds  surrounding  the  eye  of  a 
mature  hurricane  with  sUver  iodide  crystals 
to  release  the  latent  beat  of  fusion.  Current 
plans  for  modification  experiments  caU  for  a 
minimum  of  6  seeding  missions  with  300 
kUograms  of  sUver  iodide  to  be  distributed. 
Purpose:  explore  ways  of  reducing  Intensity 
of  hurricanes.  No  draft  statement  received. 
Comments  made  by  DOI,  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Governor  of  Texas,  and  State  of 
Florida  Dept.  of  Air  &  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol. (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  257-F)  (ELE 
Order  No.  308,  18  pages)  7/8. 

OKPAKTMKNT     OF     DEFENSE — DXPABTMXNT 

OF    Axirr 

Corps   of   Engineers 

Contact:  Francis  X.  KeUy,  Assistant  for 
Conservation  Liaison,  Public  Affairs  Office, 
Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  1000  Independence 
Ave,  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20314  (202)  693- 
6329. 

For  the  reader's  convenience  we  have  listed 
the  numerous  statements  from  COE  by  State 
In  alphabetical  order. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Red  River  Waterway  and  Red  River  bank 
protection  project,  Mississippi  River  to  vicin- 
ity of  Index,  Arkansas.  Involves  realigning 
and  Improving  a  9  ft.  by  200  ft.  navigation 
channel,  bank  stabilization  work,  9  locks  and 
dams,  from  the  Mississippi  River  via  the  Old 
and  Red  Rivers  to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  and 
continuing  through  Twelve  MUe  and  Cypress 
Bayous  near  DangervlUe,  Texas.  Purpose:  im- 
prove navigation,  flood  control,  irrigation, 
etc.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  799-D)  (ELR  Or- 
der #  104,  37  pages)  7/3. 
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Big  Creek  and  Trlbutarlee,  Lower  White 
River  Basin,  Arkansas  (flood  control  project). 
Involves  straightening,  enlarging  and  clear- 
ing 68  miles  of  channel  and  also  work  on  46 
mUes  of  upstream  trlbutarlee.  Puipoee:  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  growth  of  the  basin 
by  assuring  flood  protection.    (NTIS  Order 

#  PB-200  789-D  (ELB  Order  #  116,  9  pages) 
7/8. 

White  River  navigation  project,  Arkansas. 
Involvee  snagging  and  dredging  In  order  to 
maintain  a  low  water  channel  4^  ft.  deep 
between  Newport  and  Augiista  and  a  low  wa- 
ter channel  8  ft.  below  Augusta.  Purpose:  en- 
able passage  of  barges  carrying  farm  com- 
modltlee.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-933-D)  (KLB 
Order  #176,  8  pages)  7/9. 

DeQueen  Lake,  Rolling  Fork  River,  Bevler 
County,  Arkansas.  Project  will  consist  of  a 
160  foot  high  earth  filled  dam  which  In- 
cludes a  13  foot  diameter  reinforced  concrete 
conduit  with  grated  control  works  to  handle 
aU  flows  in  the  river  except  maximum  flood 
flows.  Purpose:  reduce  annual  flood  dam- 
ages occurring  downstream  from  the  dam. 
Project  wlU  require  relocation  of  wUdllfe  on 
Sevier  County  roads  and  loss  of  wUdlUe  on 
land  that  is  permanently  inundated.  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-301  366-D)  (ELB  Order  #309, 
14  pages)      7/16. 

Tijuana  River  flood  control  project,  San 
Diego  County,  California.  Involves  construct- 
ing a  concrete-Uned  trapezoidal  channel  (6 
mUes),  diversion  structures,  stone  Jetties, 
etc.  WUl  require  310  acres  to  430  acres  of 
land.  Purpose:  flood  control.  May  result  In  a 
loss  of  fertUe  agricultural  lands  and  open 
space  areas  to  residential  and  commercial 
development.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  440-J)) 
( ELR  Order  #25 ,  63  pages )     6/24. 

Trotters  Shoals  Lake  hydroelectric  power 
project,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Invtdves 
construction  of  a  concrete  dam,  4  electrical 
generating  units,  public  recreation  facilities, 
etc.  Requires  69,760  acres  of  land,  some  of 
which  vrUl  be  for  pubUc  use.  Purpose:  supply 
hydroelectric  power  during  periods  of  peak 
demand  to  3  FPC  power  supply  areas.  WUl 
result  in  loss  of  natural  stream  section. 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-200  441-D)  (ELR  Order 
#26,  8  pages)  7/1. 

Peacock  Creek  (flood  control  project) ,  Lib- 
erty County,  Georgia.  Involves  34.4  mUes  of 
channel  aUgnment,  snagging  and  clearing  on 
the  creek  and  swamp  areas.  Purpose :  provide 
protection  from  a  2-year  frequency  flood  and 
supply  major  drainage  on  about  1,600  acres. 
WUl  remove  high  quality  hardwood  from 
right-of-way  areas.  (ELR  Order  #388,  9 
pages)    (NnS  Order  #PB-301  389-D)     7/23. 

SpewreU  Bluff  Lake,  Flint  River,  G«>rgia 
(flood  control  project).  Consists  of  land  ac- 
quisition, constjoictlon  of  a  dam  211  ft.  high 
and  3,000  ft.  long  and  an  Intake  works  and 
powerhouse.  The  lake  wlU  have  a  surface  area 
of  13300  acres.  Purpose:  flood  control,  hydro- 
electric power,  recreoition,  etc.  WlU  result  in 
loss  of  free  flowing  stream  flsherlee.  (Project 
presently    awaiting    funding)     (ELR    Order 

#  290,  19  pages  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-301  390- 
D)  7/33. 

Yatesville  Lake  flood  oMitrol  project:  Law- 
rence County,  Kentucky.  Involvee  oonatruc- 
tlon  of  dam  on  Blaine  Creek.  Purpoee:  wa- 
ter storage  which  wlU  be  used  for  flood  con- 
trol, water  quaUty  oontrol,  recreation,  and 
flah  and  wUdllfe  enhancement.  On  the  30,800 
acres  that  wlU  be  acquired  for  the  project, 
there  are  313  dwellings,  6  churches  and  93 
cemeteries.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-300  941-D) 
(ELR  Order  #  186,  13  pages)  7/6. 

Mermentau  River  navigation  project,  Lou- 
isiana. Involves  enlarging  and  realigning 
channels  In  the  Mermentau  River,  Lake  Ar- 
thur and  Bayous  Necplque  and  des  Cannes, 
acctimulatlve  length,  48  miles.  Project  also 
Includes  replacing  the  SH-14  bridge.  Pur- 
pose: improve  navigation  for  commercial  use 
and  also  aid  In  agricultural  and  develop- 
ment of  area.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-aOO  T76-D) 
(ELR  Order  #  131.  18  pages)  7/9. 

Anacostla  River   and   Tributaries,   Prince 
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Oeorge'a  County,  Maryland  (flood  control 
projMt).  Oonftlsta  of  widening,  deepening 
kod  realigning  chanrwilii  In  tne  Morthweat 
•JMl  Northeast  Brancbae  and  Indian  Creek 
(30.410  ft).  (NnS  Order  #  PB-200  TBT-D) 
(ELK  Order  #  88.  7  pages)  7/6. 

IjOOgYlew  lAke,  Little  Blue  Blver  Lake, 
MU$o%ui.  Consiata  of  constructing  a  dam. 
lAka  will  inundate  930  acrea  of  land.  Pur- 
poae:  oontiol  nin-off  from  a  drainage  area 
60.3  aquare  miles,  recreation,  etc.  (NTIS  Or- 
d«-  #  PB-aOO  785-D)  (ELR  Order  #  113,  7 
pages)  7/8. 

Llbby  Dam  and  Lake  Koocanusa  project. 
Columbia  River  Basin,  MontaTia  (flood  con- 
trol project).  This  multi-purpose  project 
Included  In  the  International  Water  Re- 
source Development  Plan  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  In  this  country  and  Canada  bas 
been  under  construction  alnce  1966.  At  the 
present  time,  it  consists  of  completing  con- 
struction of  the  dam  (scheduled  to  be  opera- 
tional as  flood  control  storage  by  1973),  con- 
structing a  powerhouse  on  the  west  bank 
with  four  105,000  kW  generators  (4  addi- 
tional units  to  be  Installed  later) .  etc.  The 
lake  will  have  a  surface  area  of  46,600  acres 
(28350  In  the  United  SUtes  and  17,650  in 
Canada).  Purpose:  provide  flood  protection, 
854,000  kW  of  firm  power  Initially,  and  land 
for  public  recreation  use.  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-aOO  538-D)  (ELR  Order  No.  46,  43  pages) 
6/24. 

Loup  Blver  flood  control,  Columbus. 
Nebraska.  Consists  of  constructing  a  28,450 
ft.  levee  along  the  left  bank,  adding  channel 
riprap,  etc.  Purpose:  provide  flood  protec- 
Uon.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  796-D)  (ELR 
Order  No.  114.  6  pages)   7/8. 

MIU  Creek  Lake.  MIU  Creek,  Scioto  River 
Basin,  Delaware  and  Union  Counties,  Ohio. 
Construction  and  operation  of  a  dam  and 
other  facllltlea.  Purpose:  flood  control,  rec- 
reation and  water  quality  control.  It  will 
regulate  the  runoff  from  a  181  square  mile 
watershed.  Will  result  in  loss  of  farm  laud 
and  seme  types  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial 
bablUt.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  94^D) 
(ELR  Order  No.   152.   10  pages)    7/6. 

OosuuMit  Harbor  navigation  project,  O^io. 
Involves  construction  of  an  inner  dike  and 
dredging  entrance  and  dock  front  channels. 
Purpose:  provide  a  small  boat  mooring  area. 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  930-D)  (ELR  Order 
No.  177.  9  pages)   7/9. 

Clayton  lAke  flood  control  project,  Jack- 
ford  Creek.  OkUUioma.  (Revlaed  draft — let 
draft  sent  April  6) .  Involves  construction  of 
an  earthfill  dam  and  lake,  relocation  of  high- 
way, roads,  pipelines,  etc.  44  mllea  of  natural 
stream  will  be  Inundated.  Piirpose :  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  recreation,  etc.  Archeo- 
loglcal  survey  to  be  conducted  as  sites  near 
project  may  contain  historically  significant 
artifacts.  (NTIS  Order  #FB-aOO  810-D)  (ELR 
Order  #89, 13  pagea)  7/1. 

Applegate  Lake,  Rogue  River  Basin,  Orepon 
(flood  control  project) .  Involves  constructing 
a  rockiUl  embankment  dam  about  232  ft.  high 
and  1.200  ft.  long.  The  lake  will  be  4.6  nUlea 
long  with  a  surface  area  of  988  acres  at  maxi- 
mum pod.  Purpose:  flood  control,  irrigation, 
flsh  and  wildlife  enhancement,  water  quality 
control,  etc.  Will  result  in  loss  of  6  miles  of 
free-flowing  river.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  793- 
D)    (ELR  Order  «90,  20  pages)  7/1. 

Beaver  Drainage  District.  Columbia  Blver. 
Oretion  (flood  control  project) .  Improvements 
ou  existing  project  consists  of  constructing  a 
new  pumping  sUtlon.  relocating  discharge 
lines  of  a  second  pumping  station,  raising 
and  reinforcing  the  main  levee,  etc.  Purpose : 
Increaae  flood  protection  capabilities.  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-200  7S»-D)  (ELR  Order  #118,  37 
pagea)  7/6. 

Shobe  Canyon  channel  clearing  project, 
Heppner,  Oregon.  Involves  clearing,  snagging 
and  channel  reshaping  at  various  Intermit- 
tent locations  throughout  a  1-mlIe  reach  of 
Shobe  Creek.  Purpoae:  proTlde  temporary  so- 
lution to  flooding  cauaed  by  ttaundentonn 
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runoff.    ELB    Order   #297.    7    pages)     (NTIS 
Order  #PB-201  388-D)  7/28. 

Wynoochee  Lake,  Wynoochee  River.  Wash- 
ington. Involves  constructing  a  central  con- 
crete gravity  dam  683  ft.  long  and  176  ft. 
high.  The  lake  will  be  4.4  miles  longer  with 
a  surface  area  of  1,140  acres.  Purpose:  provide 
water  storage  for  flood  control,  assure  a  386 
c.f.s.  flow  during  low  period  at  the  Aberdeen 
diversion  for  industrial  use,  etc.  Will  result 
In  a  loss  of  6.4  miles  of  stream  flsh  habitat 
and  anadromous  trout  q>awnlng.  A  fishery 
and  hatchery  wUl  be  developed  aa  replace- 
ments. (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  7B8-D)  (ELB 
Order  #103, 16  pages)  7/1. 

Mud  Mountain  Dam  and  Beservolr,  Woih- 
inffton  (flood  control  project).  This  project 
has  been  in  operaXXon  on  the  White  Blver 
since  1948.  Present  plans  call  tear  lining  a 
test  section  at  the  9-ft.  tunnel  with  abra- 
sion-resistant steel.  II  works  will  line  entire 
tunnel  In  1972.  Purpose:  miniTini9!f»  down- 
stream turbidity.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200 
081-D)  (ELB  Order  #  176.  11  pages)  7/12. 
Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Klutlna  Blver  flood  control  project.  Copper 
Center.  Alaska.  Consists  of  an  earthflll  levee 
4,400  ft.  long,  etc.  Purpose:  Provide  flood 
protection  from  winter  glaclatlon.  Comments 
made  by  DOI.  EPA  and  various  State  of 
Alaska  agencies.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200 
644-F)    (ELB  Order  #  68.  21  pages)  6/30. 

Hlddan  Lake,  Fresno  River,  California.  Ini- 
tiation of  construction  consisting  of  a  ceme- 
tery relocation  in  1971  with  construction  of 
an  earthflll  dam  scheduled  for  1972.  Other 
aapecu  of  the  proposed  project  Include  4 
email  dikes,  downstream  clearing  and  en- 
larging of  channel,  levee  construction,  etc. 
Possible  loss  of  values  associated  with  ri- 
parian habitat  and  changes  of  water  quality 
have  resulted  In  a  coordinated  effort  to  re- 
solve these  Issues.  Purpose:  flood  protection, 
stabilize  distribution  of  downstream  water, 
irrigation,  etc.  No  draft  statement  received. 
Comments  made  by  HEW.  E>OI.  Planning  Di- 
rector in  Madera  County,  Resources  Agency 
of  Calif.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  446-P) 
(ELR  Order  #  11.  26  pages)  6/29. 

"S"  Street  channel  improvements.  Needles. 
California.  Involves  constructing  3,160  feet 
of  concrete  channel  and  associated  diversion 
structtires.  Purpoee:  to  protect  residential, 
commercial  and  public  properties  against 
flooding  and  debris.  Comments  made  by  EFA, 
HUD.  DOI,  Resoimies  Agency  of  California 
and  San  Bernardino  County  Flood  Control 
District.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  647-F)  (ELR 
Order   #  64,  30  pages)   6/30. 

New  London  hiirrlcane  protection  project. 
Connecticut.  Consists  of  constructing  5,900 
ft.  of  earthfllled  rock  protected  barriers  with 
navigation  openings.  PiirjKJse:  provide  pro- 
tection against  hurrlca.ie  tidal  flooding  and 
enable  development  of  area  for  manufactur- 
ing, cpen  space,  etc.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived. Comments  made  by  DOI,  EPA.  various 
State  of  Connecticut  agencies  and  Director 
of  Public  Works  la  New  London.  lELR  Order 
No.  251.  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201 
310-P)   7/26. 

Martins  Pork  Lake  flocd  control  project. 
Harlan.  Kentucky.  Involves  construction  of  c 
concrete-gravity  dam  106  ft.  high  and  465 
ft.  wide.  Lake  will  have  a  surface  area  of  578 
acres.  No  draft  statement  received.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI,  various  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  agencies.  (NTTS  Order  No.  PB- 
200  619-P)  (ELR  Order  No.  101. 16  pages)  7/8. 

Wlllard  flood  control  project,  Kentucky. 
Consists  of  using  highway  fll!  as  a  barrier 
levee  by  installing  a  flap  gate  on  a  culvert. 
Purpose:  prevent  backwater  flooding  from  the 
Dry  Pork.  No  draft  received.  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-200  604-F)  (ELR  Order  No.  102,  7  pages) 
7/6. 

Lagoon  Pond  Navigation  project,  Martha's, 
Vineyard.  Massachusetts.  Dredging  a  channel 
100  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  deep  and  extending  a 
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stone  jetty  200  ft.  Purpose:  to  provide  ade- 
quate access  to  a  deep  water  mooring  basin. 
Conuncnts  made  by  DOI,  E3>A,  Massachusetts 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  and  Town  of  Tls- 
btiry,  Mass.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  54a-F) 
(ELR  Order  No.  56.  27  pages)  6/30. 

Beach  erosion  project.  Oak  Bluffs  Town 
Beach,  Massachusetts.  Consists  of  beach  rais- 
ing and  widening  and  construction  of  a  stone 
groin  at  the  southern  end.  Purpose:  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  beach  area  and  protect  It  from 
erosion.  Comments  made  by  DOI.  EPA.  COM- 
MERCE, USDA  and  various  Commonwealth 
of  Mass.  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  249.  22 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  309-F)  7/26 

Esopus  Creek  flood  control  project.  Bud- 
son  River,  NevD  York.  Consists  of  construct- 
ing levees,  and  flood  walls.  Piirpose:  flood 
protection  for  area  being  developed  com- 
mercially. No  draft  statement  received.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI,  USDA,  EPA  and  various 
State  of  New  York  agencies.  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-200  543-F)  (ELR  Order  #67.  28  pages. 
7/1. 

Wilson  Harbor  Navigation  Project,  Neie 
York.  Involves  dredging  a  6-foot  entrance 
channel  through  Tuscarora  Bay  and  dis- 
posing of  dredged  materials  on  State  Park 
land.  When  sufficiently  dry  the  dredged 
materials  will  be  used  for  park  purposes. 
Channel  will  enable  recreation  craft  to  use 
bay.  Comments  made  by  DOI,  EPA,  State  of 
New  York  Dept.  of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion. (NTIS  Order  #PB-198  706-F)  (ELR 
Order  #263,    17  pages)    7/27. 

South  EUienviUe  flood  control  project,  Bon- 
dout  Creek  Basin.  New  York.  Consists  of 
constructing  levees,  concrete  chute,  flood- 
walls,  etc.  Purpose:  provide  protection  of 
EUenvUle  from  the  overflow  of  North  Oully. 
Will  result  in  loss  of  natural  stream  section, 
etc.  (Project  presently  awaiting  funding). 
No  draft  statement  sent.  Comments  made 
by  EPA,  USDA.  DOI.  State  of  New  York 
Dept.  of  Environmental  Conservation,  Coim- 
ty  of  Ulster  and  Mayor  of  EUenville.  (ELR 
Order  #287,  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201 
375-F)    7/27. 

Susquehanna  River  navigation  project, 
Wllllamsport,  Pennsylvania.  Improvement  of 
navigation  depths  to  provide  6-foot  depths 
and  varying  widths  in  the  West  Branch  for 
a  distance  of  11.4  miles.  Purpose:  to  Improve 
the  safety  and  quality  of  recreational  navi- 
gation by  removing  3  sections  of  obstruc- 
tions in  the  main  channel.  Comments  made 
by  DOI,  EPA  and  varioiu  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  agencies.  ELR  Order  #250, 
13  pages)   (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  311-F)  7/26. 

Corpus  Chrifiti  ship  channel,  Nueces  Coun- 
ty, Texas.  45  foot  navigation  project.  Deei)en- 
ing  and  widening  various  channels  and  turn- 
ing baelna  and  constructing  a  turning  point 
and  2  mooring  areas.  Comments  made  by 
EPA.  USDA  and  various  State  of  Texas  agen- 
cies. (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  641-F)  (ELB 
Order  #55,  26  pages)  7/1. 

Berwlnd  snagging  and  clearing  project.  Big 
Sandy  River,  West  Virginia.  Consists  of  snag- 
glnf;  and  clearing  the  channel  of  Dry  Fork, 
a  tributary  of  Tug  Fork.  Purpose:  Increase 
discharge  capacity  of  the  channel  In  order 
to  reduce  flooding.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived. Comments  made  by  HEW,  DOI,  State 
ut  West  Virginia  Dept.  of  Natural  Resource 
fuid  tlic  County  Court  of  McDowell  County. 
Wet,t  Virginia.  (ELR  Order  No.  286  17  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201   376-F)    July  27. 

Oconto  Harbor  navigation  project,  Wis- 
consiii.  Involves  rehabilitating  the  stone- 
filled  piling  structure  by  providing  a  rubble- 
mound,  stone  covered  breakwater  and  main- 
tenance of  the  channel  by  hydraulic  dredg- 
ing. Purpose:  allow  for  expansion  of  recrea- 
tioi.ai  boating  and  fishing  activities.  No  draft 
statement  received.  Conunents  made  by  DOI, 
HEW,  Coast  Guard,  COMMERCE,  various 
State  of  Wisconsin  agencies  and  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America.  (ELB  Order  No. 
262,  22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  201  329-F) 
July  27. 
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Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Contact:   Col.  William  P.  Gardiner.  Chief 
of  Construction  Division  Office.  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Washington.  D.C.  (202) 
OX  4-4380. 

Final 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Project  EAGLE — Phase  I,  disposal  of  ex- 
cess bulk  mustard  stocks  at  Bocky  Moimtaln 
Arsenal,  Colorado.  Phase  I  consists  of  de- 
stroying 3071  tons  of  bulk  mustard  stocks 
by  incineration.  (Was  previously  scheduled 
for  ocean  burial — OPERATION  CHASE.)  Dis- 
cusses air  pollution  control  procedures,  etc. 
No  draft  statement  sent.  Comments  made  by 
HEW.  DOI,  EPA.  State  of  Colorado.  Denver 
Regional  Council  of  Governments.  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-200  640-F)  (ELB  Ordw  #  30, 
18  pages — draft  statement;  267  pages  for  at- 
Uchments)  7/2. 

Disposal  of  Anti-Crop  Biological  Agent  at 
Beale  Air  Force  Base,  Califomia  and  Bocky 
Mountain  Arsenal,  Colorado.  Inactivatlon  of 
agent  will  be  achieved  by  prolonged  exposure 
to  carboxlde  gas.  After  inactivatlon.  material 
will  be  disposed  of  by  incineration  and  bur- 
ial. No  draft  statement  received.  Comments 
made  by  USDA.  HEW.  DOI,  EPA,  and  various 
State  and  local  agencies  in  California  and 
Colorado.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  269-F) 
(ELR  Order  #  207,  81  pages)  7/22. 

DEPAXTMENT    OF    HOUSINC    AMD    TTSBAN 
DEVELOPUXNT 

Contact:  Mr.  George  Wright.  Environmen- 
tal Clearance  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20410, 
(202)755-8192. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

New  Community  of  Maumelle  near  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  Proposed  offer  of  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  up  to  $7.5  million  In  ob- 
ligations to  finance  costs  of  land  develop- 
ment over  a  20  year  (wriod  to  Maumelle  lAnd 
Development,  Inc.  Projected  population  la 
between  46,000  and  60,000  on  thla  531B  acre 
site.  The  site  bas  a  3.6  mile  frontage  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  (The  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  underway  presently  a  flood  control 
project  In  this  area.)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201 
236-D)   (ELR  Order  #  206,  42  pages)  7/1. 

Pike  Plaza  redevelopment  project,  Seattle, 
Washington.  The  City  of  Seattle  is  request- 
ing a  loan  and  grant  contract  for  this  proj- 
ect. It  will  Involve  clearance  and  redevelop- 
ment of  22.81  acres  except  tor  a  group  of 
buildings  comprising  the  Public  Market.  Re- 
development vrlll  Include  shops,  markets, 
apartments,  office  buildings,  etc.  Purpose: 
provide  more  usable  urban  space,  alleviate 
congested  traffic,  etc.  (NTIS  Older  #  301 
252-D)  (ELB  Order  #  238.  8  pages)  7/31. 
Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Statement  on  HUD's  Circular.  "Noise 
Abatement  and  Control:  Departmental  Pol- 
icy, Implementation  Responsibilities  and 
Standards."  Sets  policy  on  noise  abatement 
and  control  and  Interim  minimum  stand- 
ards which  mtist  be  met  as  a  condition  for 
HUD's  approval  of  Insurance  or  assistance 
applications.  Comments  made  by  HEW,  DOT, 
EPA.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-300  460-F)  (ELB 
Order  #  12, 12  pages)  6/39. 

DEPA&TtCXMT  OF  ZNTEXIOB 

Contact:  Office  of  Communications,  Boom 
7214,  Washington,  D.C,  30240  (302)  303- 
6416. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Outer    Continental    Shelf    OU    and    Gas 
Drainage  Sale.  Involves  offering  oil  and  gas 
leases  for  19  tracts  of  submerged  lands  off- 
shore   Louisiana    In    the    Gulf    of    Mexico. 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  35»-D)    (ELB  Oder 
#  8,  340  pages)  6-26. 
Open    pit    phosphate    mining    operation. 
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within  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  Ventura 
County,  California.  Proposes  to  issue  a  pref- 
erence phospate  lease  to  the  VJ8.  Gypsum  Co. 
The  UJ3.  Gypsum  Co.  would  strip  off  the 
overburden  (waste  rock)  before  mining  the 
ore.  The  proposed  mining  site,  comprised  of 
approximately  2433.8  acres.  Is  located  between 
2  condor  sanctuaries.  (The  condor  is  on 
the  endangered  species  list.)  (NTIS  Order  # 
PB-300  776-D)  (ELB  Order  #  130.  37  pages) 
7/13. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

San  Angelo  cumulus  cloud  seeding  proj- 
ect. San  Angelo.  Texas.  Project  consists  of 
warm  and  cold  cloud  seeding  over  a  3-year 
period.  Will  seed  clouds  primarily  v?ith  so- 
dium chloride  but  a  few  will  be  seeded  vrith 
silver  iodide.  Purpose:  to  produce  greater 
rainfall  in  Concho  Blver  Basin  In  order  for 
soil  to  support  crop  grovrth.  (NTIS  Order  # 
PB-300  637-D)  (ELB  Order  #  46.  20  pages) 
7/2. 

O'Neill  Unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Program,  Nebraska.  Project  consists  of  con- 
structing Norden  Dam  and  Beservolr,  an  on- 
stream  regulatory  and  storage  facility, 
Sprlngview  pumping  plant;  862  miles  of 
canals  and  laterals,  etc.  Purpoee:  provide  Ir- 
rigation to  77.000  acres,  flood  control,  etc. 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-300  773-D)  (ELB  Order 
#139.  16  pages)  7/12. 

Pecos  Blver  Basin  Water  Salvage  project. 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  (Be vised  draft — 1st 
draft  sent  3/31/71).  Involves  clearing  salt- 
cedars  and  other  undesirable  pbreatophytes 
(they  absorb  a  lot  of  water) .  Estimated  acre- 
age still  to  be  cleared  is  39.000.  Clearing  Is 
done  with  chemical  sprays  and  by  mechani- 
cal means.  A  major  concern  is  the  disruption 
of  nesting  areas  for  the  mourning  dove.  Proj- 
ect began  in  1966,  Is  now  more  than  60% 
complete.  Comnxents  made  on  1st  draft  by 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  various  Bureaus 
within  DOI.  KPA.  FPC.  COMMSBCE,  USDA, 
various  State  of  Texas  agencies  and  State  of 
New  Mexico  agencies.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-301 
353-D)  (ELB*  pages)  7/13. 

Black  Mesa  Coal  Mining  Operation.  Navajo 
Project.  Arizona.  (Bevlsed  draft — 1st  draft 
sent  1/13/71).  Peabody  Coal  Company  has 
leased  64,868  acres  of  land  from  the  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Indians  to  develop  a  coal  mine  for 
supplying  fuel  to  the  Navajo  and  Mohave 
Steam  Generating  Stations.  Strip  mining 
methods  to  be  used.  Will  Involve  loss  of  graz- 
ing land,  relocation  of  53  Navajo  families, 
use  of  water  from  a  dep  ground  water  supply, 
etc.  (ELB  Order  #347,  70  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-301  386-D)   7/33. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Colorado  Blver  Basin  Pilot  Project  for 
weather  modification.  Located  in  San  Juan 
Mountain  area,  southwestern  Colorado. 
Seeding  of  1.300  square  mile  area  with  350 
kilograms  of  silver  iodide.  To  be  continued 
tor  a  period  of  4  years.  Snowfall  wUl  be  in- 
creased by  16%.  Purpose:  to  provide  scien- 
tific and  engineering  evaluations  of  snowfall 
increases  as  a  result  of  cloud  seeding  tech- 
niques. Comments  made  by  DOT,  DOD.  COM- 
MEBCE,  USDA.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Be- 
search  and  various  State  of  Colorado  agen- 
cies. (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  086-F)  (ELB 
Order  #196.  33  pages)  7/16. 

Lower  Teton  Division,  Teton  Basin  project, 
Idaho.  Includes  construction  of  Teton  Dam 
on  the  Teton  Blver.  A  17  mile  long  reservoir 
will  form.  At  the  dam,  a  combined  power  and 
pumping  plant  will  be  constructed.  A  fishery 
in  the  cauyon  portion  of  the  river  is  now  one 
of  the  finest  in  Idaho  and  contains  a  self- 
sustaining  population  of  cutthroat  trout. 
Dam  and  reservoir  will  eliminate  summer 
and  winter  range  utilized  by  big  game  anl- 


*Order  by  title,  department  and  agency. 
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mals.  Purpose:  Irrigation,  power,  flood  con- 
trol. Conunents  made  by  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, USDA,  FPC,  Commerce.  DOT,  private 
cltlEens.  local  businessmen  and  csganlsations. 
various  State  of  Idaho  agencies,  etc.  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-198  688-F)  (ELB  Order  No.  333, 
94  pages)  7/23. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Title,  description,  and  date 
San  Marcos  National  Flsh  Hatchery:  Hays 
County,  Texas.  Facilities  will  be  located  on 
126  acres  of  land,  formerly  port  of  the  South- 
west Texas  State  University.  Will  consist  of 
52  ponds,  associated  drains  and  supply  lines, 
a  water  treatment  and  recirciUatlon  system, 
etc.  Purpose:  to  serve  as  a  national  fish 
hatchery  and  as  a  development  center  for 
new  fish  rearing  techniques.  Comments  made 
by  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Dept.  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-199  46»-F)  (ELB  Order  No. 
60. 10  pages)  6/30. 

Office  of  Coal  Research 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Coal  gasification  plant.  Homer  City.  Penn- 
sylvania. Building  and  operating  pilot  plant 
which  will  use  the  BI-QAS  process  for  test- 
ing purposes  in  converting  coal  to  synthetic 
ga3.  Will  operate  for  2  or  3  year  period.  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB  200  800-D)  (ELB  Order  No.  123. 
19  pages)  7/7. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Proposed  "prototype"  oU  shale  leasing 
program:  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  In- 
volves public  and  industry  participation  In 
selecting  up  to  6  oU  shale  tracts,  2  in  each 
of  the  above  states.  These  tracts  wUl  be  of- 
fered for  lease  by  sealed,  competitive  bid 
late  in  1972.  After  specific  sites  have  been 
selected  and  ccH'e  drllUng  tested,  a  com- 
plete draft  wUl  be  made.  In  addition  to  this 
preliminary  draft  statement,  a  program 
statement  describing  the  proposal  and  re- 
ports on  the  potential  environmental  impact 
by  the  3  States  are  attached.  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-200  436-D)  (ELB  Order  No.  17,  116 
pages — statement)  NTIS  will  ciiaige  $6.00 
for  all  6  repeals.  6/39. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Exploratory  drilling  operations  on  Federal 
oil  and  gas  leases,  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
off  the  California  coast.  Program  began  In 
1967.  70  exploratory  wells  have  been  drilled. 
Proposed  administrative  action  is  the  is- 
suance of  permits  to  allow  further  explora- 
tory drilling.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  Coast 
Guard.  DOD.  Commerce,  various  state  and 
local  agencies  of  California,  concerned  indi- 
viduals. Industry  and  associations.  (ELB  Or- 
der No.  233.  97  pages — also  aU  title)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-198  979-F)  7/30. 

DEPASTUXNT    OP   TSANSPOBTATION 

Contact:  Martin  Convisser,  Director,  Office 
of  Program  Co-ordination,  400  7th  Street, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  30690  (203)  463-4357. 

For  the  reader's  convenience  we  have 
listed  the  numerous  statements  from  DOT 
by  State  in  alphabetical  order. 

Federal  Aviation  Adm.inistration 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Airport  project,  Klawock,  Alaska.  Proposes 
development  of  a  new  airport  involving  land 
acquisition,  construction  of  a  landing  strip, 
etc.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-300  383-D)  (ELB 
Order  #  2,  8  pages)  6/29. 

Nut  Tree  Airport,  Vacavllle,  Califomia.  In- 
volves acquisition  of  land,  extending,  over- 
laying and  widening  of  runway  and  taxiway, 
channel  relocations,  runway  light  system,  etc. 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  226-D)  (ELB  Order 
#  202,  27  pages)  7/19. 

Monmouth  Muniotpal  Airport,  Warren 
County.  llUnoiM.  Consists  of  obtaining  i«lin< 
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bxinement  for  land  and  s  navigation  ea8»- 
ment.  Action  will  make  the  airport  a  part  of 
the  Federal  Aid  System  of  Airports.  (KLR 
Order  #  261,  76  pages)  (MTIS  Order  #  PB- 
201  30&-D)  7/27. 

Wheaton  Municipal  Airport  project, 
Wbeaton,  lliniieaota.  InvolTes  surfacing  run* 
way.  connecting  taxi  way  and  Installing  lights 
along  runway  and  VASI,  etc.  (NTIS  Order  # 
PB~200  3S4-D)  (ELB  Order  #  1,  10  pages) 
6/29. 

McCarran  International  Airport  Project, 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  Involves  land  acquisition, 
runway  extension,  etc.  Purpose:  accommo- 
date larger  alrcarrler  aircraft.  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-200  801-D)  (KLR  Order  No.  87.  30 
pages)  7/ei. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Orand  Canyon  National  Park  Airport, 
Orand  Canyon,  Arizoiui.  Extension  of  runway 
and  tazlway,  oonstructlou  of  a  fire  and  res- 
cue equipment  building,  etc.  Purp>ose:  to  en- 
able Air  Weet  to  use  DC-9's  Instead  of  P-27's. 
Comments  made  by  TTSDA.  DOI.  DOA,  EPA, 
HEW,  HUD,  DOC,  and  Four  Corners  Regional 
Oommlsalon  and  Arizona  Dept.  of  Aeronau- 
tics. (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-300  600-P)  (ELB 
Order  No.  50,  44  pages)  7/1. 

Arapahoe  County  Airport,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. Includes  land  acquisition,  taziway  con- 
struction, etc.  Purpose :  provide  space  for  fu- 
ture runway,  noise  abatement,  and  to  pre- 
vent airport  encroachment.  Comments  made 
by  HUD,  DOI,  ARMY-COE.  PPC,  USDA. 
COMMERCE,  EPA.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198 
984-F)    (ELR  Order  No.  53,  46  pages)    6  30 

Marlon  County  Airport.  Buena  Vista, 
Georgia.  Includes  land  purchase,  runway  and 
taxlway  construction,  installation  of  medium 
Intensity  lighting,  etc.  Comments  made  by 
HEW,  EPA  and  Bureau  of  State  Planning  ti 
Community  Affairs.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
198  982-P)  (ELR  Order  No.  148,  18  pages) 
7  9. 

Airport  project  at  Algona,  Iowa.  Involves 
runway  extensions,  lighting,  etc.  Purpose:  to 
accommodate  twin  engine  aircraft  and  to 
make  it  an  all  weather  airport.  Comments 
made  by  DOI,  USDA.  various  State  of  Iowa 
agencies.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  329-P) 
(ELR  Order  No.  170.  34  pages)  7/13 

Airport  project  at  Eureka,  Kansas.  Extend- 
ing runway  and  low  Intensity  lighting,  etc. 
Purpoee:  to  serve  larger  aircraft.  Conunents 
made  by  USDA,  DOI.  various  State  of  Kan- 
sas agencies.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-198  997-F) 
(ELR  Order  #  92,  14  pages)  7/2. 

McPherson  City  County  Airport  Project, 
McPbereon,  Kansas.  Consists  of  the  flnal 
phase  of  paving  the  runway  and  taxlway  and 
extending  the  north  end  of  the  runway,  etc. 
Comments  made  by  USDA.  EPA.  DOI,  vari- 
ous State  of  Kansas  agencies.   (NTIS  Order 

#  PB-19»  603-F)    (ELB  Order  154.  22  pages) 
7/13. 

Oakland-Pontlac  Alrpcwt  Project,  Michi- 
gan. Includes  land  acquisition,  E/W  runway 
and  taxlway  construction,  ramp  and  runway 
extension,  etc.  Will  mean  Increase  in  noise 
level  for  some  bouses  near  the  north  bound- 
ary of  the  airport.  Comments  made  by  State 
of  Michigan  agencies  and  local  agencies. 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-199  234-F)    (ELR  Order 

#  153,  23  pages)  7/13. 

Sedalia,  Missouri  airport  project.  Involves 
land  acquisition,  construction  of  new  run- 
way. Installation  of  medium  Intensity  light- 
ing, etc.  Purpose :  to  accommodate  larger  air- 
craft. Airport  will  be  especially  useful  during 
construction  of  a  safeguard  installation  near- 
by. Conunents  made  by  USDA,  DOI.  various 
State    of    Missouri    agendss.    (MTIS    Ordsx 

#  PB-198  876-F)    (ELR  Order  169,  30  pages) 
7/13. 

Glacier  Park  International  Airport,  Kail- 
spell,  Montana.  Involves  1,000  by  150  foot 
eztensloD  to  Instrument  runway.  Increased 
frequency  of  Air  West  Olghts  not  anticipated. 
Comments  made  by  DOI.  Flathead  County 
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Airport  Board,  Mosrlson-Malerle.  Inc,  and 
State  of  Montana  Aeronautics  Commission. 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  698-F)    (ELB  Order 

#  52.  IS  pages)  6/30. 

Mlfllin  County  Airport.  Reedsvllle,  Penn- 
sylvania. Involves  runway  extension  and 
widening  to  incorporate  Increasing  number 
of  larg^  ccxporate  aircraft.  Comments  made 
by  DOT.  COMMERCE.  U3DA,  EPA,  Fisher 
EleoCronlcs,  Inc.,  Sitkln  Smelting  &  Refin- 
ing.  Inc.   Standard   Steel,   etc.    (NTIS  Order 

#  PB-300  599-F)  (ELB  Order  #  51,  21 
pages)  7/1. 

Everett-Stewart  Airport  project.  Union 
City,  Tennessee.  Includes  acquisition  of  17 
acres,  construction  of  a  100'  x  100'  extension 
to  runway,  runway  resurfacing,  taziway  con- 
struction. Present  airport  Is  unable  to  accom- 
modate the  larger  corporate  and  business  Jet 
aircraft.  Comments  made  by  ABMT-COE, 
EPA.  DOT.  HEW,  various  State  of  Tennessee 
agencies.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-199  233-F) 
(ELR  Order  #94.  23  pages)  7/2. 

Hayward  Municipal  Airport.  Sawyer  Coun- 
ty. Wisconsin.  Involves  runway  extension  and 
overlay,  taxlway  construction,  relociitlon  of 
town  road.  etc.  Purpose:  allow  larger  air- 
craft and  biisiness  Jets  to  use  the  facility. 
Comments  made  by  various  State  of  Wis- 
consin agencies.  USDA,  DOI,  ARMY-COE 
(NTIS  Order   #   PB-198  88e-F)    (ELR  Order 

#  147,  23  pagee)  7/8. 

Airport  project.  Moslnee,'  Wisconsin.  In- 
volves construction  of  parallel  taxlway.  cross 
runway,  runway  extension,  at  Central  Wis- 
consin Airport.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
DOT,  DOI,  various  local  agencies.  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-200  950-F)  (ELR  Order  #  156, 
29  pages)  7/13. 

Federal  highway  administration 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Federal  Aid  Secondary  Route  No.  62-12: 
Tallapoosa  County,  Alabama.  Project  con- 
sists of  bridge  replacement  over  the  South 
Fork  of  Sandy  Creek.  New  structure  will  be 
adjacent  to  and  west  of  present  bridge. 
Project  S-6212(  ).  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200 
531-D)   (ELR  Order  No.  39.  6  pages). 

FAS  Route  5910:  Shelby  County.  Alabama. 
Reconstruction  provides  for  widening  and  re- 
aligning portion  of  route  3  miles  west  of 
Helena  and  .7  mile  south  of  the  Shelby 
County-Jefferson  County  Line.  Involves  re- 
placing 2  bridges.  Highway  project  S-5910 
(101).  (NTTS  Order  No.  PB-200  767-D)  (ELR 
Order  No.  75.  9  pages.  7/2. 

1-59  &  1-459:  Jefferson  County,  i4Iabama. 
1-59  consists  of  constructing  10.5  miles  from 
Bessemer  to  Falrfleld;  1-469  consists  of  con- 
structing a  connective  highway  between  Old 
Route  11  and  1-59.  Project  Nos.  1-59-1(29) 
(34)  (35)  &  I^59-4(  ).  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-201  233-D)  (ELR  Order  No.  211,  15 
pages).  7/16. 

FAS  Route  17:  Chilton  County,  Alabama 
Replacement  of  gravel  surfaced  road  with  2- 
lane  bituminous  road  to  serve  as  a  connec- 
tion between  US-31  and  FAS  Route  12.  High- 
way project  S-1117(102).  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-201  249-D)  (ELR  Order  No,  228,  6  pages). 
7/21. 

Alabama  Highway  20:  Lauderdale  County, 
Alabama.  Construction  of  a  2-lane,  ultimate 
4-lane  section  of  highway  on  new  location 
ijeglnnlng  at  intersection  with  the  Natohez 
Trace  Parkway  northwest  of  Florence  to  a 
point  1.6  miles  southeast  of  McOee  (9.3 
mUes).  Highway  project  F-401(  ),  State 
project  202-E.  (ELR  Order  No.  293.  9  pages). 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  397-D).  7/26. 

US-43:  Washingtc  n  County.  Alabama. 
Widening  road  to  4-Ianes  from  Calvert  to 
Leroy  (23  miles).  Approximately  40  famUles 
a  id  30  buslnssses  wlU  be  relocated.  Highway 
project  S-24-D.  (ELR  Order  ir291,  6  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-201  396-D)  7/27. 

Wasllla-Palmer  Highway:  Widening  and 
improving  horizontal  and  vertical  alignment 
from  intersection  with  Anchorage  to  Palr- 
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banks  Highway  (FAP  Route  36)  In  Wasllla. 
Alaska  to  intersection  with  Olenn  Highway 
(FAP  Route  42)  near  Palmer.  Alatka.  High- 
way  project  S-0572(l).  (NTIS  order  #  Pa- 
200  762-D)  (ELR  Order  #  67.  12  pages) 
7/2.  ^    ' 

I-IO  (Hohokam  Expressway) :  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona.  Construction  of  about  2.6 
miles  of  highway  from  48th  Street  Inter- 
change and  terminating  at  Junction  of  44th 
St.  and  Washington  Street.  Also  mcludes 
construction  of  a  bridge  to  span  the  Salt 
River.  4(f)  determination  attached  as  route 
requires  use  of  a  portion  of  Park  of  Pour 
Waters.  Highway  Project  F-034-(l)  and 
F-043-l(3).  (NTIS  Order  #PB-a01  093-D) 
(ELR  Order  #200,  30  pages)  7/8. 

Colorado  River  Bridge  (Joint  Project) : 
Yuma  County,  Arizona.  Construction  of  the 
dual-span  Yuma  Bridge  and  Approaches 
(3.000  feet) .  Structure  is  portion  of  1-8,  con- 
necting the  States  of  California  and  Arizona. 
Highway  project  I-»-9(2).  (ELR  Order  # 
255.  14  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201,  301- 
D)  7/26. 

US-270 :  Hot  Springs  County,  Arkansas.  Up- 
grading from  2-  to  4-lane  non-controlled  ac- 
cess highway.  Located  between  Town  Creek 
in  Malvern  and  SH-51.  Highway  projects  P- 
016-2(16)  and  U-016-2  (17).  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-200  783-D)  (ELR  Order  #  140,  8 
pages)  7/9. 

Perrel-La  Brucherle  Road  (PAS  1261)  :  Im- 
perial County,  California.  Completion  of 
highway  construction  between  SH-98  and 
Wahl  Road  (approximately  3  miles)  near 
city  limits  of  El  Centro.  Highway  project 
S-1261(3),  ll-Imp-1261-CR.  (NTIS  Order  # 
PB-200  764-D)  (ELR  Order  #  72,  4  pages) 
6/30. 

Route  4 :  Alpine  County.  California.  Devel- 
opment of  a  controlled  access  highway  be- 
tween the  North  Fork  of  the  Mokelumne 
River  and  Route  89  (17.9  miles) .  Most  of  the 
project  is  within  either  Stanislaus  or  Tolyabe 
National  Forests.  Highway  project  lO-ALP-4, 
13.5  32.0.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  342-D) 
ELR  Order  #  232,  17  pages)   7/23. 

State  Route  15:  San  Diego.  California. 
Project  consists  of  converting  a  4-lane  high- 
way to  a  freeway.  Construction  runs  from  I- 
805  to  Just  south  of  1-8.  4(f)  determination 
to  be  forwarded  as  routo  requires  parklands. 
Highway  project  PAP-95.  ll-SD-15.  3 J/6.3. 
(ELB    Order   #    278.   9    pages)    NTIS   Order 

#  PB-201  333-D)   7/27. 

Colorado  State  Highway  82:  Garfield  Coun- 
ty. Colorado.  Widening  1.9  miles  of  highway 
between  Carlwndale  and  Basalt  ( from  a  3-  to 
4-lane  facility).  Highway  project  S  0083(8). 
(NTIS  Order  tt  PB-200  939-D)    (ELB  Order 

#  185,9  pages)  7/15. 

1-84:  Widening  and  realigning  highway  in 
Newtown  and  Southbury,  Connecticut  (2.6 
miles) .  Involves  constructing  a  second  bridge 
over  the  Housatonlc  River  for  the  westbound 
lane,  adding  a  westbound  lane  In  Newtown, 
eto.  Highway  project  1-84-3(44)16;  State 
project  96-114  &  115.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-300 
805-D)    (ELB  Order  #  124,  23  pages)   7/7. 

1-86 :  Adding  additional  travel  lane  In  each 
dlreotion  in  Ashford  and  Union,  Connecticut 
making  it  a  6-lane  facility  (7.2  miles).  High- 
way project  P.E.  1-86-3(36)16.  (ELB  Order 
#245,  73  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-aOl 
299-D)  7  20 

Route  8:  Seymour,  Beacon  Falls,  and  Nau- 
gatuck.  Connecticut.  Project  Involves  im- 
provement and  relocation  between  the  vicin- 
ity of  North  Street  in  Seymour  and  the  vicin- 
ity of  Route  63  in  Naugatuck  (5.8  miles). 
4(f)  determination  attached  as  route  re- 
quires land  rrom  Naugatuck  State  Forest 
(presently  being  considered  as  recreational 
area).  (ELR  Order  #  256.  37  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-301  303-D)  7/23. 

South  Wilmington  Connector:  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  Discusses  3  alternate  corridor* 
(River  Route,  4th  St.,  and  Front  St).  Pur- 
pose: serve  as  a  direct  connection  between 
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the  Civic  Center  and  1-95.  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
200  766-D)   (ELR  Order  #74,  33  pages)  7/7. 

US-93  (SR-30)  :  Walton  County,  Florida. 
Widening  of  highway  to  4  lanes  beginning 
at  the  Okaloosa-Walton  County  Une  and 
terminating  at  the  iniersectlon  with  SB-30- 
A  i7.4  miles) .  Purpose:  to  serve  as  connector 
for  ultimate  plan  of  multi-lanlng  US-98  from 
pensacola  to  Panama  City.  Highway  project 
P-017  1(26).  NTIS  Order  #PB-200  534-D) 
(ELR  Order  #42,  25  pages)  6/28. 

Slate  Road  424 — A  (Fairbanks  Avenue;: 
Orange  County,  Florida.  Improvement  of 
highway  from  SR~400  (1-4)  to  SR-15-600 
(US  17-92)  (1  mile).  Involves  construction 
of  a  median  strip,  curb  system,  sidewalks, 
and  installation  of  storm  water  treatment, 
etc  Highway  project  US-707(1) ,  (NTIS  Order 
SPB-200  524-D)  (ELR  Order  #32,  40  pages) 
6  29. 

Maltland  Boulevard  interchange  and  con- 
nector road  (SR-528)  :  Orange  County, 
Florida.  Provides  for  an  Interchange  with  SR- 
400  1 1-4)  between  existing  Interchange  at 
SR^38  (Lee  Road)  and  SR-436  and  a  con- 
necting roadway  corridor  from  SR-400  (1-4) 
to  SR-600  near  Maltland.  Highway  project 
UI-4-2(65)  108,  State  project  75280-1438  and 
75504-1601.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  536-D) 
(ELR  Order  #44,  50  pages)  6/29. 

US-92  (SR-600)  :  Volusia  County,  Florida. 
Upgrading  of  10.4  miles  of  highway  from  2- 
to  4-lane8  between  S-430A  (Kepler  Rd.)  and 
the  Junction  of  SR  400  (1-4)  and  the  SR  600 
connector.  Highway  project  P-010-l(19), 
State  project  79060-1509,  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
200  769-D)    (ELR  Order  #77,  30  pages)  6/30. 

US-41  (SR-90):  Dade  County,  Florida. 
Widening  of  Tamiaml  Trail  from  2-lane,  one- 
way corridor  to  4-lane,  2-way  corridor.  Con- 
struction will  run  from  the  Palmetto  Ebcprees- 
way,  along  southwest  8th  Street,  east  to  US 
Route  1  (8  miles).  Highway  project  U-012-2 
(10)  P-012-2(ll);  State  project  87120-1503. 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  750-D)  (ELR  Order 
#  80. 13  pages),  7/3. 

1-75:  Manatee  County,  Florida.  Construc- 
tion of  8.3  miles  of  highway  from  US-301  to 
US-19,  Portion  of  highway  that  will  ulti- 
mately connect  Tampa  and  Miami.  Highway 
project  1-76-6(1)375.  State  project  13075- 
1405,  1406.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-301  09a-D) 
(ELR  Order  #  301,  7  pages) .  7/9. 

State  Road  424  (Edgewater  Drive) :  Orange 
Coimty,  Florida.  Upgrading  from  2-to-4-lanes 
of  1.9  mUes  of  highway  from  Par  Avenue  to 
Lee  Road  in  Orlando.  Roadway  Involves  2 
consecutive  projects.  Highway  projects  US- 
432(2)  &  US-432(3).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201 
089-D)  (ELB  Order  #  191,  22  pages) ,  7/16. 

US-319  (State  Road  377)  :  Franklin  County. 
Florida.  Replacement  of  existing  timber-con- 
crete bridge  over  Ochlockonee  River  with 
modern  concreto  span  (0.17  mile  for  bridge 
and  approaches).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201 
095-D)   (ELR  Order  #  195,  25  pages),  7/16. 

1-185:  Muscogee  County,  Georgia.  Con- 
struction of  new  highway  from  Double 
Churches  Road  southerly  to  the  Columbus- 
Manchester  Expressway.  Project  is  portion 
of  highway  that  will  connect  Atlanta  and  Co- 
lumbus. Highway  project  1-185-1  (  ) ,  ( NTIS 
Order  #  PB-200  529-D)  (ELR  Order  #  37, 
15  pages),  6/28. 

SR-155:  DeKalb  County,  Georgia.  Reloca- 
tion of  route  to  provide  a  bypass  of  the  cen- 
tral business  district  of  Decatur  (1.8  miles). 
Will  Involve  relocation  of  a  church.  Highway 
projects  SU-865(4)  and  SU-866(5).  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-200  768-D)  (ELR  Order  #  76, 
57  pages).  7/6. 

Highway  341 :  Walker  County.  Georgia.  Up- 
grading and  widening  route  along  existing 
aJlgiunent  beginning  at  a  point  Just  south- 
west of  Chlckamauga,  extending  northerly 
through  the  city  to  a  point  near  the  north- 
west city  limits.  Highway  project  S-1035(l), 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-300  945-D)  (ELR  Order 
#183,  34  pages)  7/8. 

Blrdsvllle  Road:  Jenkins  County,  Georgia. 
Reconstruction  of  road  beginning  at  SE-17 
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extondlng  northerly  and  northwesterly  via 
Birds vlUe  and  ending  at  S-1330.  A  4(f)  doc- 
ument is  attached  since  route  goes  the  Blrds- 
vllle Plantation.  Highway  project  S-2114 
(PB  3832-C).  (ELR  Order  #295,  10  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-201  396-D)  7/16. 

Cherokee  Road  Extension  (PR  700)  :  Cobb 
County,  Georgia.  Construction  of  a  4-lane, 
free  access  facility  Unking  Cherokee  St.  in 
Smyrna  to  Windy  Hill  Road  at  1-75  inter- 
change. Highway  project  PB  700  (S-2565). 
(ELB  Order  #299,  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-201  400-D)  7/16. 

Waycross  Bypass.  US-82  and  SR-60:  Ware 
County.  Georgia.  The  statement  relates  to  3 
l.lghway  projects,  F-119-1{1)  (Waycross  By- 
pass; provides  fur  a  bypass  route  for  US-1. 
US-23,  US-82,  SR-4,  SR-50,  and  SR-38 
around  Waycross  (8.4  miles).  F-105-l(6)  In- 
volves rolOL-ation  of  US-80  and  bR-50  begin- 
ning northwest  of  Waresboro  to  intersection 
with  the  Waycross  Bypass  (3.5  miles) .  F- 
026-2 (13)  provides  for  improving  the  geo- 
metries of  US-82 — SR-50  from  intersection 
with  SR-158  to  point  northwest  of  Wares- 
boro (2.2  miles).  (ELR  Order  #296,  5  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-201  392-D)  7/22. 

1-75:  Cobb-Cherokee-Bartow  Counties, 
Georgia.  (Revised  draft — 1st  draft  sent  2/10) . 
The  first  102  statement  related  to  a  prop>osed 
corridor  for  closing  a  20.3  mile  gap  existing 
In  1-75  from  Robert  Road  in  Cobb  County  to 
US-411  In  Gordon  County.  Due  to  opposition 
to  this  proposed  routing,  the  Georgia  High- 
way Dept.  restudled  the  project,  asking  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Recreation  and 
Park  Association,  the  Institute  of  Ecology, 
Univ.  of  Ga.  and  many  others.  The  new 
recommended  route  ("T")  which  would  go 
through  an  area  already  changing  from  op)en 
to  built-up  lands  was  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  these  groups  and  individuals 
and  the  studies  done  on  the  environmental 
Impact.  A  4(f)  determination  Is  Included 
since  project  requires  use  of  public  lands 
known  as  "Blockhouse."  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
201  337-D)  (ELR  Order  #260,  302  pages) 
7 '23. 

US-95:  Adams  County,  Idaho.  Construc- 
tion of  7,3  miles  of  highway  beginning  Just 
south  of  the  Alpine  Store  area  and  ending 
one  mile  south  of  Cottonwood  Creek.  In- 
volves 2  projects:  Mesa  North  which  Is  to  be 
constructed  first,  with  Mesa  South  to  be  con- 
structed as  funds  are  available.  New  con- 
crete bridge  will  be  constructed  over  Middle 
Pork  of  the  Welser  River.  Highway  projects 
are,  respectively,  P-3H2(21)  &  F-3112(30). 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-200  533-D)  (ELR  Order 
#  41,  20  pages)  6/24. 

PAS  Route  613:  Relocation  and  Improve- 
ment of  route  beginning  near  the  corner  of 
College  &  Johnson  Sts,  In  Jacksonville. 
Illinois  and  extending  northeasterly  for 
about  1  mile  to  a  connection  with  the  exist- 
ing road.  Highway  project  8-613(103) ,  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-200  444-D)  (ELR  Order  #21,  16 
pages)  6/29, 

PAS  Route  765:  Madison  County.  Illinois 
Proposed  construction  of  2-lane  highway  be- 
tween Illinois  Route  111  and  Bluff  Road. 
Highway  project  S-765(104),  (NTIS  Order  z 
PB-200  752-D)  (ELR  Order  #120,  14  pages) 
7  9, 

Illinois  43:  Madison  County,  Illinois.  Re- 
construction and  widening  of  route  from 
west  of  Illinois  159  to  0,5  mile  southeast 
of  Illinois  3  (3,9  miles).  Highway  project 
F-368.  (NTTS  Order  #  PB-201  225-D)  (ELR 
Order  it  203.  30  pages)  7,  20. 

Supplemental  Freeway  FAP  Route  403: 
Sangamon  &  Morgan  Counties,  Illinois.  FYee- 
way  construction  with  full  access  control 
from  interchange  with  US-36-54  near  Curran 
to  an  interchange  with  US-G7  south  of 
Jacksonville.  (ELR  Order  #  294.  244  pages) 
(NTIS   Order   #   PB-201   394-D)    7/23, 

West  Sixth  Street  Bridge:  Grant  County, 
Indiana.  Replacement  of  66-ft  concrete 
bridge  over  Back  Creek  and  Improvement  of 
approaches,  4(f)   determination  attached  as 
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project  would  require  land  from  a  public 
park  owned  by  the  Town  of  Jonesboro.  High- 
way project  8-1068(1).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB- 
201  235-D)  (ELR  Order  #  224,  10  pages)  7/16. 

SR-26:  Tippecanoe  County.  Indiana.  Wid- 
ening road  to  a  4-lane  divided  expressway 
extending  eastward  from  its  intersection  with 
U.S.-52  Bypass  of  Lafayetto  to  the  Inter- 
change of  1-65  with  SR-26  (1.8  miles) .  High- 
way project  S-271(7).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB- 
201  23&-D)   (ELR  Order  #  205,  7  pages)  7/19. 

US-31:  Miami.  Fulton,  &  Marshall  Coun- 
ties, Indiana.  Widening  and  upgrading  high- 
way, partially  on  new  location,  from  north 
of  Peru  to  south  of  Plymouth  (32.5  miles). 
A  10,4  mile  portion  of  construction  from  1 
nule  south  of  SR-5  to  south  of  SR-110  Is  a 
different  highway  project.  Highway  projects 
F-85(27).  F-85(29).  &  F-85(23).  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-301  330-D)  (ELR  Order  #  304. 
13  pages)  7/19. 

1-380:  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Construction  of 
6-lane  segment  of  highwray  from  point  near 
10th  St.  NE  and  J  Ave.  NE.  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-200  766-D)  (ELR  Order  #  71,  9  pages) 
7,2. 

1-670:  Wyandotte  County,  Kansas.  Con- 
struction of  1,6  miles  of  new  highway  from 
1-70  near  Mill  St,  easterly  to  the  Kansas- 
Missouri  line.  All  bui  350  ft.  of  the  construc- 
tion will  consist  of  viaduct  or  bridge  struc- 
tures. Proposed  segment  of  highway  will  pro- 
vide interchange  with  1-70.  Highway  project 
670-105  1-670-6(25).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200 
784-D)    (ELR  Order  s  143,  44  pages)   7/6. 

1-35:  Lyon  County,  Kansas.  Construction 
of  4-lane  divided  facility  beginning  near  east 
city  limits  of  Emporia  and  continuing  east- 
erly for  9.7  miles.  Requires  550  acres  of  land. 
Highway  project  35-56  1-35-2(3)133.  (NTIS 
Order  x  PB  200  772-D)  (ELR  Order  #125, 
8  pages)  7/7. 

K-177:  Chase  County,  Kansas.  Replace- 
ment of  bridge  over  the  Cottonwood  River 
and  widening  road  to  4-lanes  through  Cot- 
tonwood Falls  (1,2  miles).  Highway  project 
177-9  8-1167(13).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200 
803-D)    (ELR  Order  #   123,  24  pages)  7/7. 

US-69  (Swltzer  Bypass)  :  Johnson  Coionty. 
Kansas.  Construction  of  2.9  miles  of  high- 
way from  127th  St.  northeast  to  point  Just 
south  of  1-435.  Involves  construction  of  10 
bridges.  Swltzer  Bd.  will  be  relocated  to  the 
west  of  111th  St.  Highway  project  (SF)  69-46 
F  083-3(20).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  2S1-D) 
(ELB  Order  #  234;  11  pages)  7/22. 

Paris  Bypass  (Section  2)  :  Bourbon  County, 
Kentucky.  Construction  of  2-lane  (ultimate 
4-lane)  highway  around  city  of  Paris  for 
through  Uafflc  on  US-27,  U8-227,  US-68  and 
US-^60.  Highway  project  P  558(1)  &  S  67(6). 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  749-D)  (ELB  Order 
#81,  7  pages)   7/2. 

1-410  New  Orleans  Loop  Boute:  Orleans 
Parish,  Louisiana.  Construction  of  a  6-lane 
controlled  access  segment  (generally  on  Paris 
Road)  beginning  at  the  Mississippi  River 
Gulf  Outlet  and  ending  at  I-IO  (2.6  miles) 
Will  cross  some  swamps  and  marshlands. 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-300  749-D)  (ELR  Order 
,s281,  12  pages)   7/27. 

Maryland  Route  235:  St.  Mary's  County. 
Maryland.  Widening  and  constructing  dual 
highway  from  point  about  400  ft.  northwest 
or  Rue  Purchase  Road  to  Peggs  Lane  (1.4 
miles).  Highway  project  414-15-671.  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-200  760-D)  (ELR  Order  #  68,  6 
pages)  7 '2. 

Maryland  Ptoute  235:  St.  Mary's  County. 
Maryland.  Widening  route  from  Laurel  Grove, 
continuing  in  a  southerly  direction  on  the 
west  side  of  Summerseat  Village  and  Oakvllle, 
and  terminating  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent dual  hlghwav  in  Hlllvllle  (3,9  miles). 
Highway  prefect  SM  414-005-571.  (NITS  Or- 
der #  PB-200  761-D)  (ELR  Order  #  69.  9 
pages)  7/3. 

Route  11  &  West  Wilson  Boulevard:  Wash- 
ington County,  Maryland.  Project  provides  for 
elimination  of  3  croBslngs  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railroad  at  Virginia  Ave  &  Wilson 
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Bird,  and  nlocatlon  of  Bouto  11,  aoutluast 
of  Bxltlng  route — and  t«loc»tion  of  WUfloo 
Blvd.,  Just  north  of  praaant  location  In 
Hagentown.  Highway  iHOject  UB-UOS  0468 
(1).  (MITB  Onter  #PB-aiO  941-D)  (KLS 
Order  #  231. 12  pages)  7/23. 

1-391:  Chloopee,  Maaaachutetta.  Oonatruc- 
tlon  of  6-lane  highway  elevated  23  feet  above 
ground  level  In  the  WUllmanaett  section  of 
Chlcopee.  This  1.500  foot  viaduct  will  go  from 
the  Boston  and  Maine  Rallio«ul  tracks  to  the 
Ck>nnecUcut  River.  Highway  project  1-301-3 
(1)8.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-aoO  fi23-D)  (ELR 
Order  #  31,  8  pages  draft,  72  pages  Joint-Use 
Study)  6/29. 

U3-131  Freeway:  MlscoU  and  Osceda 
Coilntiee,  Michigan.  Freeway  construction  to 
serve  as  major  travel  route  between  metro- 
politan areas  located  In  southern  Michigan, 
northern  Indiana  and  tUlnoU  and  recreation 
areas,  etc.  Evaluates  3  alternative  corridors. 
(Nns  Order  #  PB-200  037-^)  (KLB  Order 
#180.  38  pages)  7/12. 

Trunk  Highway  94:  Steams  County, 
Minneaota.  Involves  construction  of  a  4-lane 
freeway  from  Just  northeast  of  CoUegevllle 
to  ivLst  southeast  of  St.  Augusta  (18  miles). 
Represents  last  segment  of  corridor  to  con- 
nect Minneapolis  to  the  west  State  line.  High- 
way propect  F  004-2(  ) .  (KI.B  Order  #  264. 
17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201307-D)  7/26. 
Route  63:  Phelps  County.  Missouri.  Reloca- 
tion and  widening  route  beginning  at  the 
Maries-Phelps  County  Line  Just  north  of 
RoUa  and  extending  southerly  for  about  5.6 
mUes.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  086-D)  (ELR 
Order  #  178.  4  pages)  7/ 12. 

Routes  210.  10  4  13:  Clay  &  Bay  Counties, 
Missouri.  Route  210  provides  for  an  Initial  2- 
lane,  iiltlmate  4-lane  limited  access  facility, 
running  from  east  of  Route  JJ  to  relocated 
Route  10  southwest  of  Richmond  (15  miles). 
Route  10  provides  for  a  2-lane  limited  access 
facility,  running  from  Just  east  of  Route  C  to 
2.7  miles  east  of  Route  13.  Route  13  provides 
for  a  2-lane  limited  access  facility  north  of 
Richmond,  a  4-lane  limited  access  facility 
through  Richmond  to  the  Interchange  with 
Route  10  and  an  initial  2-lane.  ultimate  4- 
lane  linUied  access  facility  south  of  Route  10 
(4  miles).  Highway  projects,  respectively, 
4-P-2 10-35,  4-P-10-28.  &  4-P-13-29.  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-201  228-D)  (ELB  Order  #  219, 
6  pages)   7  21. 

Route  13:  Stone  County.  Missouri.  Con- 
struction/upgrading of  highway  from  Just 
north  of  Route  248  southerly  to  1.2  nuies 
south  of  Bailey  Creek.  Involves  replacement 
of  3  bridges.  (NTIS  Order  # PB-201  246-D) 
(ELR  Order  #225.  6  pages)   7/23. 

1-90:  I.<ineral  County.  Montana.  Construc- 
tion of  4-lane  highway  from  6.4  miles  west  of 
to  1.3  miles  east  of  St.  Regis  (7.7  miles).  4(f) 
determination  to  be  submitted  in  the  future 
as  land  for  an  undeveloped  park  will  be  re- 
quired. (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  636-D)  (ELR 
Order  #43.  62  pages)  6/25. 

Sixth  Street  Southwest:  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana. Reconstruction  of  1.3  miles.  Including 
the  replacement  of  the  present  bridge  over 
Sun  River.  Highway  project  XJ-FO  218(10). 
(ELR  Order  #288,  16  pages)  (NTIS  Older 
#  PB-201  399-D)  7/28. 

Nebraska  Project  S-37(ll):  Keith  County, 
Nebraska.  Conatruction  consiata  of  1  mile  of 
spur  roadway  connecting  I-flo  and  US-80. 
Highway  project  8-37(11).  (NTIS  Order  # 
PB-200  527-D)  (ELB  Order  #38,  11  pages) 
6  29.  •—»     / 

1-80  (Sidney  Alrport-Sast  Sidney)  and 
Highway  N-10  (Sidney  South):  Cheyenne 
County.  Nebraska.  1-80  Involves  constructing 
4-lane  divided  facility  from  Sidney  Airport 
to  East  Sidney  Interchange  (3  miles).  High- 
way N-10  consUtB  of  relocating  road  north 
of  Airport  and  ending  on  CB-386  k  N-i9  east 
and  north  of  Sldi^y  (5.4  miles).  Highway 
project  I-ao-2(4)  *  F-ia0(l8).  (MTIB  Or- 
der #  PB-aoi  287-D)  (ELR  Order  #  214,  12 
pages)   7/10. 

1-80:  Constructing  highway  to  connect  2 
Mgmanta  of  1-80  naar  Winaamuoea.  Mtvada 
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(flS  mllea).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  e84-D) 
(ELR  Order  #173,  0  pages)  7/14. 

1-78:  Warren  County,  Neu>  Jersey.  Con- 
struction nuia  from  New  Jeraey-Pennsyivanla 
line  to  Still  Valley.  4(f)  detarmlnaUon  at- 
tached as  route  requires  8.6  acres  of  undevel- 
oped recreaUon  area.  Highway  project  1-78- 
1(0)0.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200-632-D)  (KLB 
Order  #40,  30  pages)   6/30. 

1-105:  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Coiuitlee, 
New  Jersey.  Construction  of  13.1  mllea  of 
highway  from  County  Boute  527  to  the  Inter- 
section of  8H-34  and  8H-38.  4(f)  determina- 
tion attached  as  route  requires  37  acres  of 
land  from  AUalre  Btete  Park.  Highway  proj- 
ect 1-106-8(1)82.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  234- 
D)  (ELB  Order  #218.  35  pages)  7/21. 

Amador  Avenue:  Laa  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 
Widening  of  2  miles  of  highway  from  1-10 
to  Alameda  Street.  Highway  project  UB- 
1136(3).  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  24»-D)  (KLB 
Order  #223,  16  pagea)  7/23. 

U8-C6:  New  Mexico.  Upgrading  highway 
from  5.5  miles  southwest  of  Clayton  north- 
easterly for  what  appears  to  be  4.5  miles. 
Highway  project  S-1441  (6) .  (ELR  Order  #270, 

5  pages)   (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  334-D)  7/27. 
County  Road  10,  County  Road  60  and  New 

York  State  Route  17:  Cattaraugus  County, 
New  York.  Reconstruction  of  portions  of 
these  3  routes  between  relocated  West  Five 
MUe  Rd.  in  Allegany  and  SR-ie  In  Clean. 
Highway  project  PIN  5240.00.  (NTIB  Order 
#PB-200  397-D)  (ELR  Order  #22.  0  pause) 
6/28. 

New  York  Routes  347  &  25:  SulTolk  County. 
New  York.  Conatruction  consists  of  upgrad- 
ing to  expressway  standards  8  miles  of  Boute 
347.  between  Browns  Road  and  Route  25A. 
Also  included  in  project  is  reconstruction  of 

2  miles  of  Route  25.  from  Sunny  Road  to 
Hawkins  Road.  Highway  projects  PLN  0041  00 

6  PIN  0054.01.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  530-D) 
(ELR  Order  #38,  11  pages)  6/30. 

Nassau  Expressway:  New  York.  Involves  4 
highway    construction    contracts.  Contracts 

3  and  4A  provide  for  constructing  a  multi- 
lane  expressway  faculty  from  Van  Wyck  Ex- 
pressway to  the  New  York  Clty-Nauasau 
County  line  (3.0  miles);  Contract  4  (Rock- 
away  Blvd.)  provides  for  relocation  and  wid- 
ening road  between  Springfield  Blvd.  and  the 
New  York  City-Nassau  County  line  (16 
miles) :  and  Contract  5  provides  for  a  west- 
bound roadway  portion  of  a  multi-lane  ex- 
pressway faculty  between  Cross  Bay  Blvd  and 
150th  St.  (25  mUes)  Highway  projects-  PIN 
009.00.  PIN  0072.00.  PIN  0072.08.  and  PIN 
0031.00.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  763-D)  (ELR 
Order  #66.  17  pages)  7/1. 

Route  209,  52,  &  55:  XJUter  County,  New 
York.  Relocation  and  construction  of  an  uHl- 
mate  4-lane  Umlted  access  faculty  from  the 
SulUvan  County  Une  to  a  recently  recon- 
structed section  of  Route  200  at  Hurley  (27 
mUes) .  Alao  involves  relocation  of  short  sec- 
tions of  Routes  52  and  56  to  connect  with 
Boute  aoo.  Highway  project  PIN  8425  00 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-200  443-D)  (EUl  Order 
#23.  28  pages)  6/30. 

Boute  8:  Delaware  and  Otsego  Counties. 
New  York.  Relocation  of  route  beginning  at 
a  potnt  near  Thorp  HIU  Boad  proceeding 
northerly  as  a  connector  interchange  on  1-88 
and  conUnulng  on  a  parallel  line  with  Sidney 
VUlage  line  to  intetaecUon  with  Route  7 
Highway  project  PIN  0067.00.  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-200  757-D)   (ELB  Order  #64.  16  pages) 

Newhurgh  Riverfront  Arterial:  Orange 
County,  New  York.  4(f)  review  atUched  as 
alternatives  diactisaed  Involve  varlotu  his- 
toric sites  and  parkland,  i.e.  Headquartei's 
Washington  Park  and  the  residency  of 
James  Clinton  Hotise.  Highway  project  PIN 
8117.00  (Nns  Order  #PB-200  77a-D)  (ELR 
Order  #«6,  40  pages)  7/1. 

New  Tork  Boutaa  8  A  86:  FPanklln  and 
Euan  Counties,  New  York.  Baooostruodon 
at  about  0.5  mile  or  highway  In  Adirondack 
Pvk.  4(f)  documenutton  to  ba  raoalved 
Uter  from  DOT  aa  highway  la  within  thU 
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Park.  Highway  project  PIN  1332.00.  (NTIB 
Order  #PB-200  802-D)  (ELR  Order  #127  0S 
pages)  7/2.  •  " 

Route  304  (Coylea  Comers-Short  Clove)- 
Rockland  County.  New  York.  Reoonatruottoii 
of  route,  adding  2  lanea  for  northbotind  traf- 
fic, between  Old  Turnpike  Boad  and  Bar- 
donla  Boad  (.7  mUee).  Highway  project 
3156.00.  (NITS  Order  #PB-200  806-D)  (SA 
Order  #86.  14  pages)  7/6. 

IR-88  (Siisquehanna  Expressway) :  Otsego 
and  Schoharie  CounUea,  New  York.  Reloca- 
tion of  highway  from  a  point  Just  east  ot 
OneonU  to  the  Sohoharie-Sciienectady 
County  Line  (12.3  mUee).  Highway  project 
PIN  0337.08-0337.17.  (NTES  Order  #PB-200 
781-D)    (ELR  Order  #138,  30  pages)    7/6. 

Route  04:  Orange  County,  New  York.  Vp- 
gradlng  of  route  between  Cheater  and  Flor- 
ida (4.3  mUes) .  Highway  project  PIN  8041.00. 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-200  B48-D)  (KLB  Order 
#84.  13  pages)  7/6. 

Lindley-OatoQ  County  Boad  120:  Steuhan 
County.  New  York.  Involves  replaoecaent  oC 
bridge  aoroas  Church  Creek  and  upgrading 
approaches.  Highway  project  PIN  8243.02. 
(ELR  Order  No.  182.  16  pagea)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-200  788-D)  7/13. 

Interstate  Boute  88  (Susquehanna  Kx- 
prassway) :  Albany  and  Schenectady  Coun- 
ties. New  York.  Conatruction  of  4-lane  di- 
vided expreas  highway  from  Schoharie-Sche- 
nectady line  eastwardly  to  1-800.  (18  miles). 
Highway  to  be  built  In  3  seotlona.  4(f)  doou- 
Qtentatlon  attached  aa  project  requires  land 
from  Darby  HIU  Wildlife  Preaerve.  tbe 
Knights  of  St.  John  Ocdf  Course,  and  the 
Whlaperlng  Pines  Oolf  Club.  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-200  e42-D)  (ELB  Order  No.  188,  66 
pages)  7/13. 

SH-1410  (Main  Street)  tc  SH-14g6:  ftsex 
County,  New  York.  Replacement  of  bridge 
over  Hoiaington  Brook  and  improvement  cf 
approaches.  4(f)  determination  attached  aa 
project  requires  0.7  acre  of  Lee  I>ark.  ffigh- 
way  project  PIN  1164.00.  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-200  943-D)  (ELR  Order  No.  188,  61  pages) 
7/18. 

US-70  Bypass:  Craven  County.  North  Car. 
oUna.  Construction  of  4-lane  divided  high- 
way between  Clarks  and  James  City,  bypass- 
ing New  Bem  (approximately  0  mUes) .  WUl 
pass  through  the  Trent  River  Manh.  High- 
way project  6.801751.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
200  362-0)  (ELR  Order  No.  3,  33  pagea)  6/28. 
US-2e :  Upgrading  highway  from  2-  to  4- 
Is^nea  beginning  at  interaectlon  with  Second- 
ary Road  1767  north  of  Ruffln.  North  Caro- 
lina and  ending  at  the  Virginia  State  Une 
(7.4  mUee).  Highway  project  6.801735.  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-aoo  763-D)  (KLB  Order  No. 
121,  13  pages)  7/8. 

North  Carolina  24:  Onalow  County,  North 
Carolina.  Construction  of  7  mUes  ot  im- 
proved highway  from  Camp  Lejeune  at  Thu- 
bert  to  Swanaboro.  Roadway  wlU  be  widened 
from  2-  to  4-lanea.  Highway  project  6.801743, 
part  n.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  782-D) 
(ELB  Order  No.  130.  17  pc«ea)  7/0. 

1-40:  Wake- Johnson  Countlee,  North  Car- 
olina. Construction  of  37.3  miles  of  highway 
from  2.6  mUes  west  of  Raleigh  to  near  Smith- 
fleld.  Road  wlU  provide  "mlaalng  link"  be- 
tween 1-86  (Durham)  and  1-06  (Smitbflald) . 
68  famUlea  and  12  bualneaaaa  will  be  relo- 
cated. Highway  project  8.1476201.  Federal  Aid 
Project  1-40-4(5)  (268).  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
201  22e-D)  (ELB  Order  No.  216.  26  pages) 
7/22. 

Raleigh  BeltUne:  Wake  County.  North 
Carolina.  Construction  of  a  4-lane  divided 
freeway  from  US-64  east  of  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  to  proposed  1-40  southeast  of  Ra- 
leigh (3.2  mUes).  4(f)  doeumenutlon  at- 
tached since  project  requires  use  of  land 
from  Worthdala  Park.  Highway  project 
6.801782.  (ELR  Order  #  246.  28  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB— 201  336-D)   7/28. 

t73-64.  (Bocky  Motmt  Bypass) :  Naah- 
XOgaoomba  Oountlea.  North  Carolina.  Con- 
■tnicUon  of  a  4-lana  divided  freeway  from 
wast  of  Bocky  Mount  to  east  of  Bocky  Mount. 
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Blgbway  project  6.801773.  (ELR  Order  #  253, 
22  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  303-D) 
7/26. 

North  Carolina-24:  Cumberland  County, 
North  Carolina.  Construction  of  a  5-lane 
highway  and  bridge  from  US-301  across  the 
Cape  Fear  River  to  the  NC-24— NC-63 — 
HC-210  Intenectlon.  4(f)  determination  at- 
tached as  highway  requires  1.1  acres  of  Pope 
Park.  Highway  project  9.8062023.  (ELR  Order 
#  277,  34  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201 
S32-D) 

North  CaroUna-107:  Jackson  Coimty. 
Sorth  Carolina.  Relocation  and  widening  of 
route  beginning  Just  north  of  SR^1728,  con- 
tinuing along  the  Tuckaseigee  River,  passing 
the  western  boundary  of  Western  Carolina 
Univ.  In  CuUowhee,  to  a  point  near  East 
Laport  (6.9  mUes).  State  Highway  project 
B.801869.  (ELR  Order  #  292.  18  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-ao*  398-D)    7/29. 

State  Route  229:  Qambier.  Ohio.  Reloca- 
tion of  1.3  mUes  of  highway  from  intersec- 
tion of  present  SR-229  and  Gambler's  north- 
west corporation  line  on  general  alignment 
of  County  Road  #  7.  Highway  project  S- 
1194(3).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  528-D) 
(ELB  Order  #  36.  6  pages)    7/2. 

US-30:  Van  Wert.  Putnam,  &  Allen  Coun- 
ties, Ohio.  Project  consists  of  oonnectlng  re- 
located 08-30.  east  of  Van  Wert,  to  relocated 
US-30N,  east  of  Delphos  (2.1  mUes) .  Also  to 
be  constructed  is  a  connection  on  new  loca- 
tion between  US-303  &  US-30N.  Highway 
project  VAN/PUT/ALL-30-16.28/0.00/0.00 
(unprogrammed)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200 
751-D)    (ELB  Order  #  110,  12  pages)   7/8. 

State  Route  39:  Holmes  County,  Ohio. 
Emergency  construction  of  new  bridge  over 
Lake  Pork  on  new  location  Just  north  of 
present  structure.  Bridge  wUl  be  2  lanes  wide 
and  .4  mile  long.  Highway  project  HOL-30- 
2.06.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  097-D)  (ELR 
Order  #  197,  7  pages)  7.  19. 
Falrpark  Blvd :  Stephens  County,  Oklahoma. 
Construction  of  highway  on  new  aUgnment 
from  a  point  east  of  13th  Street,  .6  mile  to 
Just  east  of  East  Road.  PAS  project  SU- 
6919  (100)  c.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  785-D) 
(ELR  Order  #  142,  29  pages)  7/6. 

US — 60:  Garfield  &  Major  Counties,  Okla- 
homa. Three-phased  construction  project. 
Involving  widening,  resurfacing,  and  recon- 
striictlon  beginning  approximately  .3  mile 
west  of  Lahoma  to  a  point  2  miles  south  of 
Cleo  Springs  (20.2  miles) .  Highway  project 
P-180.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  759-D)  (ELR 
Order  #  70.  9  pages)  7  '7. 

Shaniko-PossU  Secondary         Highway 

(Clarno-Porcuplue  Butte  Section) :  Wheeler 
County.  Oregon.  Reconstruction  of  2  miles 
of  unpaved  crooked  mountain  road  and 
construction  of  a  bridge  on  new  location  at 
Clarno  on  the  John  Day  River.  Hlghwav 
project  S-205(-).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201 
096-D)   (ELR  Order  #  198.  13  pages)  7/19. 

PAS  23-015  (Succor  Creek  Highway) :  Mal- 
heur County,  Oregon.  Proposed  project  Is  to 
replace  a  bridge  over  the  Snake  River.  Asso- 
ciated work  such  as  approach  construction, 
grading  and  paving  vrill  also  be  accom- 
plished. (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  247-D)  (ELR 
Order  #  226.  12  pages)    7/21. 

I-80N  Interchange:  Union  County,  Orejfon. 
Upgrading  of  Island  City  section  of  the  Wal- 
lowa Highway  from  2-to-4  lanes  including 
pa.'-ktng  lands  and  a  wide  median  strip. 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  227-D)  (ELR  Order 
«217.  12  pages)  7/21. 

Legislative  Route  1094,  Section  2  (Warren 
Bypass) :  Warren  County,  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
struction of  a  limited  access  expressway  be- 
ginning at  the  end  of  LM.  88  (Section  14)  in 
Starbrlck  to  US-6  and  TJl.  50  in  Rogertown 
(2.1  miles).  4(f)  documentation  since  proj- 
ect requires  land  used  for  recreational  facu- 
lties (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  43»-D)  (ELR 
Order  #  24.  34  pages)  6/30. 

Legislative  Route  1070  (US-20  Relocated) : 
Adams  County,  Pennsylvania.  Construction 
oX  a  4-lane  bypass  around  Qettyaburg  be- 
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ginning  1  mUe  north  of  McKnightstown  and 
ending  near  Oranite  HUl  (10.1  mUea) .  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-200  747-D)  (ELB  Order  #82. 
11  pages)  7/7. 

1-78  (L.R.  1046,  Section  HOO)  :  Lehigh 
County.  Pennsylvania.  Describee  2  alterna- 
tive corridors  (North  and  South)  between 
HaafsvUle  and  Lehigh -Northampton  Coun- 
ty line  In  ColesvUle.  (North  corridor — 14.5 
mUes;  South  corridor — 17.6  mUes) .  Outlines 
the  environmental  Impact  of  each  alterna- 
tive. (NTIS  Order  #PB-a00  764-D)  (ELB 
Order  #86. 50  pages)  7 '7. 

L.R.  44,  Section  9  (Waynesboro  Bypass)  : 
Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania.  Relocation  of 
L.R.  224  (West  Main  Street)  and  LJR.  44 
(East  Mala  Street)  beginning  Just  west  of 
the  Wayneslwro  Borough  Line  and  termi- 
nating at  Traffic  Route  16  In  RoueervlUe 
(4.7  mUes).  (NTIS  Order  itPB-200  946-D) 
(ELR  Order  «159,   13   pages)    7/13. 

L.R.  20104  (STR--89)  :  Crawford  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Relocation  of  route  north  of 
Tltusvllle  (2  miles).  Present  route  wUl  be 
inundated  by  the  Church  Dam  project.  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-200  948-D)  (ELR  Order  #157. 
6  pages)  7,  13. 

L.R.  220O4  (Section  2)  :  Dauphin  Covmty, 
Pennsylvania.  Reconstruction  of  segment  be- 
ginning at  the  Dauphin  Borough  Middle 
Paxton  Township  line  extending  northerly 
for  1.3  mUes,  (NTIS  Order  «PB-200  947-D) 
(ELR  Ordem58,0  pages)  7/13. 

L.R.  1061  (sections  4  &  5)  and  LJt  1101 
(sections  3.  4,  &  5)  :  Blair  County.  Penn- 
sylvania. L.R.  1101  construction  begins  on 
new  location  in  Carson  Valley  and  ends  near 
Blalrmont  Country  Club  Oolf  Course  (4.9 
mUes) .  L.R.  1061  construction  begins  on  new 
location  south  of  Duncansvllle  Borough  con- 
tinues through  Altoona  to  point  near  Route 
884  (4.4  mUes) .  Will  provide  a  limited  access 
highway.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  245-D) 
(ELR  Order  #235,  39  pages)  7/22. 

L.R.  21051.  Section  10  (Valley  Road)  : 
Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania.  Reloca- 
tion of  .8  mile  of  road  in  East  Pennsboro  and 
BCamden  to  eliminate  substandard  horizontal 
and  vertical  curves.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201 
248-D)    (ELB  Order  #  227,  8  pages)   7/22. 

Lit.  1023.  Section  1  (Beaver  Valley  Ex- 
pressway) :  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Would  extend  from  L.R.  1067  (Airport  Park- 
way) to  a  connection  with  Beaver  Valley 
Expressway  now  under  construction,  near 
McCutcheon  Boad.  The  project  would  con- 
sist of  6  lanes,  running  for  about  3.7  mUes. 
(ELR  Order  #  282.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-201  304-D)  7/27. 

Humacao  South  Bypass:  Humacao.  Puerto 
Rico.  Corwtructlon  of  bypass  involves  4  con- 
crete overpasses  and  1  bridge  over  Mariana 
Creek.  Length  of  project  is  1.9  mUes.  High- 
way project  F-30-l(10).  (NTSI  Order  #  PB- 
200  780D)    (ELR  Order  #  137,  5  pages).  7 '7. 

Meeting  Street  Expressway:  Richland- 
Lexington  Counties.  South  Carolina.  Con- 
struction of  multi-lane  facility  between 
Columbia  and  West  Columbia,  primarily  on 
new  location.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  526-D) 
(ELR  Order  #  34,  10  pages)   7/2. 

US-16:  Lee  County,  South  Carolina.  Wid- 
ening to  4  lanes  1.2  miles  of  existing  highway 
between  S.C.-154  and  1-20.  Highaay  project 
F-061-2(  ).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  094-D) 
(ELR  Order  #  199,  6  pages)  7/14. 

Citadel  Parkway:  Charleston  County. 
South  Carolina.  Construction  of  multi-lane 
highway  facility  extending  from  proposed 
Lockwood  Boulevard  Extension  on  the 
Charleston  peninsula  westerly  across  tbe 
Ashley  River  to  the  proopsed  Inner  Belt 
Freeway.  Includes  new  crossing  of  Ashley 
River  (3.7  or  6.6  mUes  depending  on  align- 
ment of  Inner  Belt).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201 
240-D)    (ELB  Order   #  230,  11  pages)    7/22 

SH-24:  Wise  County.  Texas.  Relocation 
and  widening  highway  from  2  mUes  west  of 
Decatur,  bypassing  downtown  Decatur,  to 
point  on  existing  highway  1.5  mUes  east  of 
Decatur    (7   mUea).  WlU   require   130  acres 
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for  highway  right-of-way.  Highway  project 
8  623.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  756-D)  (KLB 
Order  #  63,  11  pages) .  7/6. 

SH-146:  Galveston  County.  Texas.  Con- 
struction of  6-lane  limited  access  faclUty 
from  .5  mile  north  of  Dlckln&on  Bayou  to 
VM.  1764  In  Texas  City  (4.9  miles).  Involves 
buUdlng  new  bridge  over  Dlcldnson  Bayou. 
Highway  project  F  1061.  (NTIS  Order  # 
PB-200  753-D)  (ELR  Order  #  62.  14  pagea) 
7/6. 

Loop  485:  Gregg  County.  Texas.  Initial 
construction  of  a  2-lane  (ultimate  4-lane) 
faclUty  from  US-271  and  Pine  SUet  In  Glad- 
water,  continuing  east  and  north  to  US-80 
(2.1  miles).  Highway  project  8  3234.  (NTI6 
Order  #  PB-201  239-D)  (ELR  Order  #  213. 
21  pages)    7/20. 

1-80:  Summit  County.  Umh.  Construction 
of  4-lane  divided  highway  (eastbound  lane 
will  generally  follow  US-30)  from  point  east 
of  Emory  Overhead  to  1  mile  east  of  Castel 
Rock  (6.5  miles) .  WlU  go  through  Echo  Can- 
yon. Highway  project  1-80-4(11)175.  (NTIS 
Order  »  PB-200  439-D)  (ELR  Order  #  19. 
38  pages)  6/30. 

US  60  &  US-6:  Carbon  County,  Utah.  Wid- 
ening and  realigning  highway  from  point 
2.5  miles  south  of  Helper  to  point  about  1.5 
mUes  southeast  of  Price  «from  Blue  Cut  to 
Cat  Canyon) .  Purpose:  provide  bypass  around 
Price  and  WelUngton.  Highway  project  F- 
028-2(12).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  755-D) 
(NTIS  Order  #  78,  26  pages)    7/7. 

Vermont  Route  102:  Ijemington,  Vermont. 
Statement  describes  2  Interrelated  projects. 
The  Urst  runs  from  Bloomfleld-Lemlngton 
Town  Line  north  for  2  miles.  The  second 
runs  from  Just  south  of  the  Lemington- 
Canaan  Town  Line  northerly  for  1.8  miles. 
Involves  replacing  gravel  roads  with  paved 
roads.  Hlghwav  projects,  respectively.  S  0275 
(5)  &  S  027l"(  ).  (NTIS  Order  9  PB-200 
525-D)    (ELR  Order  «  33.  9  pages)  6,25. 

Vermont  Route  100:  Washington  County, 
Vermont.  Project  consists  of  widening  and 
realigning  route  from  "Piggery  Bridge" 
northerly  to  US-2  (about  .8  miles) .  Highway 
project  S  0213(3).  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201 
231-D)     (ELR   Order   #   210,    18  pages)    7-8. 

1-182:  Construction  of  highway  from  a 
c>->nnectlon  with  1-^2  near  Prosser.  Wash- 
tngton  to  P^*o,  Washington  (34  miles).  Will 
crciss  portion  of  the  Yakima  River  located  m 
the  McNary  Game  Range.  (NTIS  Order  «PB- 
200    360-D)     {ELR    Order     «6,    13    pages) 

6  29. 

SR-2:  Construction  of  4-lane  divided  high- 
way with  Interchange  on  new  location  about 
a  mile  northwest  of  Peahastln.  Washington 
(2.7  miles).  High*£.v  project  F-024-2  (  ). 
(NTIS  Order   s  PB-200  371-D)    (ELR  Order 

7  4,   6   pages)    6  29. 

SR-12:  Columbia  County,  Washington. 
Upgrading  and  widening  route  to  an  ultimate 
4-lane  facilUy  between  Dayton  and  Delaney. 
Highway  project  F-018-6.  (NTIS  Order  S  PB- 
200  933-D)   (ELR  Order  riSl,  10  pages)  7  13. 

SR-12:  Widening  route,  partially  on  new 
Iceatlon.  from  Waitsburg  Hj  Dayton,  Wash- 
ington (11  miles).  4(f)  report  attached  since 
project  Involves  the  Lewis  and  Clark  TraU 
State  Park.  Highway  project  P-019-5.  (NTIS 
Order  r  PB-200  929-D)  (ELR  Order  r  179, 
29  pages)  7  13. 

SR-97:  Relocation  and  upgrading  road  to 
create  bypass  around  Chelan,  Washington 
and  replacement  of  bridge  with  2  bridges 
over  Chelan  River  (3.6  mUes).  Highway  pro- 
ject F-029-1.  (NTIS  Order  «PB-201  232-D) 
(ELR  Order  «  212,  12  pages)  7  20 

STH-13  (Ogeina  Bypass  and  Prentice  By- 
pass) :  Price  County  Wisconsin.  Two  sepa- 
rate statements  have  been  prepared  on  these 
projects.  Since  in  close  proximity,  however 
FHWA  In  Wisconsin  recommends  they  be 
reviewed  together.  Ogema  Bypass  Involves  re- 
location of  highway  with  STH-864  extending 
north-northwest  for  2.2  miles  PrenUoe  Bv- 
pass  involves  realigning  highway  about  a  mUe 
south  and  west  of  Prentice  and  extending 
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nortberly  for  approximately  3  miles.  Highway 
project  P  04-6  (  ).  (NTI8  Order  #  PB-200 
437-D)  (ELR  Order  #20,  7  pages  [Ogema],  8 
pages    [Prentice])    6/30. 

Ryan  Road  (STH-100) :  UUwaukee  County, 
Wisconsin.  2.8  miles  of  widening  and  up- 
grading of  road  on  partial  new  location  in 
Oak  Creek.  Highway  project  P  05e-l(6)  HJ 
2040-4-00.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  746-D) 
(ELR  Order  #  83.  12  pages)   7/6. 

US-41:  Brown  County,  Wisconsin.  Reloca- 
tion and  upgrading  to  freeway  standards  be- 
ginning In  West  De  Pere  and  extending  north- 
erly through  Aehwaubenon  to  Jiinctlon  with 
Lombardl  Ave.  In  Oreen  Bay.  Highway  proj- 
ect P  03-2  (  ):  ID  1151-3-00.  (NTIS  Order 
ti  PB-200  771-D)  (ELR  Order  tf  126,  12 
pages) ,  7  9. 

USH-41:  Winnebago  County.  WisconMn. 
Conatructlon  of  7  mllea  of  highway  between 
Oshkosb  and  Neenah.  Highway  project  F 
03-2 (  )  ID  1120-4-00.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
300  940-D)  (ELR  Order  No.  187,  13  pages) 
7/16. 

nSH-18  &  nSH-151 :  Iowa  and  Dane  Coun- 
ties, Wisconsin.  Relocating  and  upgrading  of 
21  miles  of  highway  between  DodgevlUe  and 
Mount  Horeb.  Highway  between  Dodgeville 
and  Mount  Horeb  to  be  upgraded  to  freeway 
standards  and  throiigh  DodgevUle,  upgraded 
to  expressway  standards.  Highway  project  P 
Oia-l(  ).  P  017-1(  ),  &  P  017-2(  ):  ID 
1303-0-00  &  ID-1666-1-00.  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-200  938-D)  (ELR  Order  No.  184,  18  pages) 
7/16. 

Oratlot-Argyle  Road  (STH-7B) :  Lafayette 
County,  Wisconsin.  Construction  of  a  high- 
way, generally  following  existing  roadway 
except  for  two  sections  on  new  location.  Pur- 
pose: to  improve  vision,  drainage,  and  safety. 
Some  pasture  and  cropland  wUl  be  taken 
out  of  productivity.  Highway  project  S  0252 
(6).  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  250-D)  (ELR 
Order  No.  229,  10  pages)  7/22. 

Bdllls  Spiir  Road:  Natrona  County,  Wyo- 
ming. Project  Involves  upgrading  of  2.2  miles 
of  highway  connecting  Primary  Highways 
Wyoming  220  &  US-30  &  26.  4(f)  documenta- 
tion attached  as  route  requires  land  from 
Port  Casper  Park.  Highway  project  U-021- 
2(30).  (ELR  Order  No.  242,  60  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-201  30O-D)  7/23. 
Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Ala.  229,  Elmore  County,  Alabama.  Con- 
struction of  1 .4  miles  of  2-lane  road.  Purpose : 
to  eliminate  3  unsafe  horizontal  curves  and 
sub-standard  bridge.  Project  8-2607(101). 
Comments  made  by  DOD,  EPA,  DOT,  DOI. 
USDA,  Alabama  Dev.  Office.  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-200  612-P)  (ELR  Order  No.  106,  21  pages) 
7/7. 

Alabama  SM.  50.  Lafayette.  Alabama.  Con- 
struction of  2.13  miles  of  highway  from  500 
ft.  west  of  U8-431  south  of  Lafayette  to 
Alabama  Highway  50.  .06  mile  east  of  eastern 
city  llmita.  Project  S-263-B.  Commenta  made 
by  HUD.  EPA,  DOI,  DOT.  COMMERCE.  DOD, 
USDA  (ELR  Order  No.  240,  24  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-201  313-P)  7/21. 

U8-280  upgrading  and  realigning  road  be- 
tween Opelika  and  Phenlx,  Alabama.  Length 
of  project  IS  about  3  miles.  Federal  Project 
No.  422  Commentg  made  by  DOI,  USDA, 
DOD.  COMMERCE,  HUD.  several  State  of 
Alabama  agencies.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200 
597-P)    (ELR  Order  No.  166,  30  pages)   7/13. 

U3-231  Elmore  County,  Alabama.  Con- 
struction Of  a  4-lane  facility  between 
Wetumpka  and  Riddle.  Includes  new  bridge 
over  Sofkahatchee  Creek.  Highway  project 
S-475-F.  Comments  made  by  AEC.  USDA. 
EPA.  PPC.  HUD.  COE.  COB£MERCE.  various 
State  of  Alabama  agencies.  (EXR  Order  No. 
271,  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  327-P) 
7  23. 

US  43:  Clarke  County.  Alabama.  Improving 
this  highway  to  4  lanes  from  Grove  Hill  to 
Thomasvllle  (about  13  miles).  Project  F-aSl. 
S-1080-F,   Comments   made  by  HUD,  DOI. 
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aSDA.  FAA.  DOD,  COMMERCE   (ELR  Order 
No.  267,  22  pages)    (PB-201  321-P)   7  26. 

SJt.  40,  Tallapoosa  County.  Alabama.  Con- 
strucUon  of  a  rural  type  2-lane  faculty  (1.7 
miles) .  Involves  relocation  of  section  over 
the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad.  8-6203(  ). 
Comments  made  by  DOI,  DOT,  COE,  USDA, 
HUD,  COMMERCE,  State  of  Alabama  De- 
velopment Office.  (ELR  Order  No.  272,  26 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  326-F)  7/26. 
Tucson,  Oracle  Junction,  Globe  Highway, 
Oracle  West  Section:  Arizona.  Construction 
of  7.81  miles  of  highway  on  new  location. 
Will  bypass  business  area  of  Oracle.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI,  Arizona  Game  &  F^sh 
Dept.  Highway  Project  F-03 1-1(9).  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-198  843-P)  (ELR  Order  No 
98,  13  pages)  7/7. 

1-8  (Tuma-Casa  Grsmde  Highway)  Yuma. 
Arizona.  Surfacing  of  1.5  mile  segment  of  In- 
terstate highway,  from  4th  St.  to  16th  St 
(RaUroad  underpass).  Federal  project  I-IO- 
8-1(63).  Cmnments  made  by  DOI.  and  City 
Administrator  of  Yuma.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
200  611-F)  (£LR  Order  No.  105.  13  pages) 
7/7. 

Santa  Cruz  Wash — Junction  I-IO  section 
of  the  Junction  I-IO — Casa  Grande — Plcacho 
Highway  Pinal  County.  Arizona.  Construc- 
tion of  5.7  miles  of  4-lane  highway,  with 
fenced  right  of  way,  etc.  Construction  will  be 
along  existing  highway  or  right  of  way. 
Project  F-014-l(5).  Commenta  made  by  DOI, 
Arizona  Game  Sc  Fish  Dept,  State  Clearing- 
house. (ELR  Order  #241,  16  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-201  314-F)  7,  21. 

I-IO  (Ehrenberg-Phoenix  Highway),  Mari- 
copa County,  Arizona.  Statement  covers  3 
sections:  Tonopah-Buckeye,  Buckeye-Ceme- 
tary,  Cemetery-PerryvUle.  Construction  of 
grade  and  drain  for  new  4-lane  highway 
across  21.9  miles  of  scenic  desert.  Plan  to  re- 
locate major  specimen  ocotlllo  and  saguaro 
cacti  presently  in  path  of  construction.  Fed- 
eral projecta  1-10-2(16),  1-10-2(28).  I-IO- 
1  (31 ) .  Commenta  made  by  USDA  and  various 
Stata  of  Arizona  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #265, 
17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  320-F) 
7/26. 

SpringervUle-Cllfton  Highway  (Sycamore 
Qulch-Silver  Creek  section).  Also  known  as 
Duncan-Alpine  Highway  (US-666)  "Coro- 
nada  TraU".  Present  U&-666  Is  being  dis- 
placed by  expansion  of  the  Morence  open  pit 
mine.  Involves  construction  of  1.93  miles  of 
34  ft.  wide  roadway,  Arizona.  Federal  Project 
F-051-2(2).  Commenta  made  by  USDA.  DOI. 
several  State  of  Arizona  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
#268.  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  317- 
F)   7/26. 

Holbrook  Interstate  Freeway,  Unit  I, 
Navajo  County,  Arizona.  First  of  2  projecta 
which  will  replace  US  66  through  Holbrook, 
from  Leroux.  Wash.  2  miles  west  of  Holbrook 
to  Just  west  of  8th  St.  on  the  north  side  of 
town.  Project  1-40-4(30) .  Commenta  made  by 
DOI,  and  the  Town  Manager  of  Holbrook. 
(ELR  Order  #275.  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order  # 
PB-201  319-F)   7  26. 

1-15.  Mohave  County.  Arizona.  Prom  Llttle- 
fleld  to  the  Utah  State  line.  Four  projects 
are  Involved:  Llttlefleld  traffic  Interchange. 
1-15-1(21);  Cedar  Pocket  T.I.  Rest  area.  1-15- 
1(30);  Llttlefleld  to  Cedar  Pocket  surfacing. 
1-16-1(27);  and  Cedar  Pocket  to  Utah  sur- 
facing. 1-15-1(29).  Commenta  made  by 
USDI  and  various  State  of  Arizona  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  #268.  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-201  316-F)  7  26. 

US.  17,  SR  15.  20  and  100:  St.  Johns  River 
Bridge  at  P.ilatka,  Putnam  County,  Florida. 
A  high  level  4-lane  structure  Is  planned. 
Some  realignment  of  the  river  channel  will 
be  needed.  Commenta  made  by  DOD.  HUD, 
DOI.  DOT,  USDA.  COMMERCE,  various  State 
of  Florida  agencies  ?nd  local  organizations. 
(ELR  Order  No.  376,  58  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-201  32»-F)  7  26. 

1-2,  West  side  of  Pearl  City,  Oahu.  Haioaii. 
Construction  of  4.4  miles  of  highway  from 
Walhole  Ditch  to  Walkakalaua  Gulch.  Will 
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be  parallel  and  Supplementary  to  existing 
K&mehameha  highway.  Commenta  made  by 
DOI,  HEW.  USDA,  various  State  of  Hawaii 
agencies.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  618-F) 
(ELR  Order  No.  112.  68  pages)   7/7. 

1-16-1,  Truelton,  Emanuel,  Candler  and 
Bulloch  Counties,  Georgia.  Completion  of 
construction  of  164.96  miles  of  highway  be< 
tween  Maoon  and  Savannah.  Much  of  this 
highway  Is  already  completed.  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  DOA,  DOT,  DOI.  HUD,  EPA. 
various  State  of  Georgia  agencies.  Project  I- 
16-1(13)77.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-20064e-F) 
(ELR  Order  No.  47,  34  pages)  7/1. 

Athens  East  Bypass:  4-lane,  2  mile  long 
highway  beginning  14  mile  east  of  US  441 
and  west  Whitehall  road,  to  a  terminus  with 
US  441  south  of  the  Clark-Ooonee  County 
line.  Georgia.  Project  FFO-05&-1(6)  Oom- 
mente  made  by  HUD,  DOI,  BR.  EPA  and 
various  State  of  Georgia  agencies.  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-200  617-F)  (ELR  Orxler  No, 
HI.  37  pages)  7/2. 

US-27  (S  Jl.l ) .  Chattooga  County,  Georgia. 
Construction  of  4.5  miles  bypass  from  U8-37 
at  end  of  S.R.  48  to  point  %  mile  north  of 
Trlon,  Georgia.  Purpose:  provide  alternative 
to  congested  travel  through  Summervllle  and 
Trlon  Project  F-017-3(  17).  Commenta  made 
by  USDA,  HUD,  EPA.  COE,  various  State  of 
Georgia  agencies.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-aoi 
088-F)    (ELR  Order  No.  151,  27  pages)   7/ia 

S.R.  166  and  61:  CarroU  County,  Georgia. 
The  "Carrollton  Bypass".  Construction  of 
about  6  miles  of  highway  to  relieve  con- 
gestion on  city  streeta.  Commenta  made 
by  EPA,  USDA,  HUD,  E>OI,  COE,  various 
State  oT  Georgia  agencies.  (NTIS  Order  # 
PB-201  308-F)  (ELR  Order  #  270.  26  pages) 
7/26. 

S.R.  316:  construction  of  6.26  miles  of  4- 
lane  highway  from  1  mile  west  of  Law- 
rencevUle  to  1  mile  west  of  Dacula,  Georjrto. 
Purpose:  more  direct  route  between  Atlanta 
and  Athens.  WUl  aid  Industrial  development. 
Project  F-108-1  (4) .  Commenta  made  by  COK. 
USDA,  EPA,  DOI.  HUD,  and  various  State 
of  Georgia  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #264,  38 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  315-F)  7/28. 

K-10:  Douglas  and  Johnson  Counties, 
Kansas.  Upgrading  of  12  miles  of  highway  to 
4-lane  freeway,  to  relieve  present  congestion. 
Projecta  10-23  F-078-6(18),  10-46  F-078-6 
(19)  Commenta  made  by  USDA,  COE,  DOI, 
FAA,  OEO,  concerned  citizens  and  local 
agencies.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  606-F) 
(EUl  Order  #98,  71  pages)    7/2. 

K-260:  Upgrading  of  existing  FAS  307  and 
FAS  451  In  Moundrldge,  Kansas  (Identified  as 
the  Moundrldge  Loop).  Length  of  project 
from  Intersection  of  Christian  Avenue  and 
Cole  Street  north  to  1-35  and  east  to  1-35 
are  1.7  miles  and  1.5  miles  respectively.  Proj- 
ects 260-59  S-112(9)  and  260-59  S-233(16). 
Commenta  made  by  USDA,  COB,  DOI,  HUD 
and  several  State  of  Kansas  agencies.  (NTK 
Order  #  PB-200  60&-F)  (ELR  Order  #97,  23 
pages)  7/7. 

K-61:  construction  of  0.9  miles  of  high- 
way In  Reno  County,  Kansas.  Purpose:  ta 
complete  the  last  segment  of  relocation  and 
upgrading  of  K-61  through  Hutchinson. 
Project  U-030-l(13).  Commenta  made  by 
HEW,  DOI.  USDA,  COE  and  various  State 
of  Kansas  agencies.  (NTIS  Order  # PB-200 
959-F)    (ELR  Order  #171,  27  pages)   7/14. 

US  24:  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Widening  of 
0.47  miles  to  4-lanes  from  386  feet  east  of 
the  Intersection  with  43rd  St.,  east  to  36th 
St  Project  24-105  U-072-l(22).  Comments 
made  by  EPA,  DOT,  FAA,  DOI,  HEW,  COE, 
USDA.  and  various  State  of  Kansas  agen- 
cies. (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  955-F)  (ELR 
Order  #172.  22  pages)   7/14. 

LA-1 :  Relocation  of  route  to  Improve  align- 
ment, construction  of  new  Bayou  Pierre 
bridge  Natchitoches  Parish,  Louisiana.  Proj- 
ect S-48(4)  Commenta  made  by  HEW,  COM- 
MERCE, USDA,  AEC,  DOI,  various  State  of 
Loulalana  agencies.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200 
615-F)  (ELR  Order  #  109,  36  pages)  7/7. 
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Relocation  of  Route  28  In  Louisiana.  (Ver- 
non Parish)  about  10.13  miles  of  2-lane  road 
are  planned  from  the  Junction  of  La-28  and 
La-1214,  to  a  Junction  with  La  466.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOT,  HEW,  DOI,  DOD.  AEC, 
PPC.  various  State  of  Louisiana  agencies. 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  616-F)  (ELR  Order 
#110.  29  pages)  7/7. 

Route  740:  Boone  County,  Missouri.  Con- 
struction from  business  Route  63  east  to 
route  63.  Roadway  will  provide  better  access 
to  Unlverity  of  Missouri.  Comments  made  by 
HUD.  DOI.  Mld-Mlssourl  Regional  Planning 
Commission  and  Mo.  Dept  of  Community 
Affairs.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  602F)  (ELR 
Order  ^  48,  10  pages)  6/30. 

SR  14:  realignment  and  upgrading  of 
highway  from  a  point  8  miles  south  of 
njeras.  New  Mexico  to  a  point  4  miles  south. 
Seventy  percent  of  land  adjacent  to  the  proj- 
ect lies  within  Cibola  National  Forest.  Proj- 
ect S- 1500(11).  Comments  made  by,  USDA 
New  Mexico  Highway  Dept.  and  several  other 
State  of  New  Mexico  agencies.  (NTIS  Order 
a  PB-200  960-F)  (ELR  Order  #  168,  16 
pages)  7/13. 

First  section  of  new  freeway  from  Hamil- 
ton. Ohio  to  1-71.  all  new  location.  This  sec- 
tion Is  from  1-75  In  Butler  County  to  1-71  In 
the  vicinity  of  Western  Row  Road.  Will  re- 
quire part  of  a  golf  course  and  the  relocation 
erf  some  homes  and  businesses.  Project  BUT/ 
WAR-129-15  32'0.00.  Comments  made  by 
DOT.  DOI,  EPA,  ARMY.  State  of  Ohio  Dept. 
of  Natural  Resources  and  City  of  Masm. 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  60^F)  (ELR  Order 
a  99.  14   pages)    7 '7. 

State  Route  151:  Harrison  County,  Ohio. 
Construction  of  2-lanes  from  Junction  of  S.R, 
212  and  S  R.  152.  to  .9  mile  east  of  Sdo.  Ohio 
project  S-780(8)  :  Comments  made  by  DOI, 
USDA.  COE.  Ohio  Dept  of  Natural  Resources. 
(ELR  Order  #  269,  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
it  PB-201   323-F)    7 '26. 

Borlne  Road  section.  Mt.  Hood  Highway, 
Oreaon  Proposal  to  build  a  freeway  type  In- 
terchange and  grade  separation  structure 
over  Mt.  Hood  Highway.  Comments  nuule  by 
DOT,  HUD,  various  State  of  Oregon  agen- 
cies, and  concerned  citizens.  (NTIS  Order 
t:  PB-200  613-F)  (ELR  Order  #  107,  28 
pages)   7 '2. 

S-33  (Trenholm  Road):  Upgrading  of  3.1 
miles  from  2  to  4  lanes  from  point  near  Belt- 
line  Boulevard  to  point  near  Rockrldge  Road, 
Columbia.  South  Carolina.  (3.3  miles)  Com- 
ments made  by  DOT  and  the  Central  Mid- 
lands Regional  Planning  Council.  (NTTS  Or- 
der a  PB-200  806-F)  (ELR  Order  #  145,  11 
pages)  7  9. 

US-18:  Tripp  and  Gregory  Counties,  South 
Dakota.  Rebuilding  of  highway  from  Win- 
ner. South  Dakota  to  a  point  43  miles  south- 
east. Widening,  flattening  of  some  curves, 
etc  Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOT,  COM- 
MERCE. DOI,  HUD.  EPA.  Project  P-010-5  & 
POlO-6.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  447-F)  (ELR 
Order  it  15.  20  pages)   6 '25. 

US-85:  upgrading  from  7.5  miles  north  of 
Redlg.  South  Dakota  to  5.0  miles  south  of 
Redig.  Involves  flattening  curves,  raising 
grade,  widening  roadway,  ete.  Commenta 
made  by  HUD,  DOI,  USDA.  DOT,  EPA.  Proj- 
ect F-On-5  &  F-011-6.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB- 
200  448-P)   (ELR  Order  #  14,  12  pages)  6/25. 

S.H.  37:  Davidson  County.  South  Dakota. 
Pour  lane  Highway  project  originally  sched- 
uled to  begin  at  the  Sanborn -Davison  County 
line,  is  now  designed  to  begin  1  mile  south 
of  the  Sanborn  County  line  continuing  along 
existing  route  for  5  miles.  Commenta  made 
by  HITD.  DOI.  USDA,  COMMERCE  AND  EPA 
Project  F-047-3.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  449- 
P!    (ELR  Order  #  13,  15  pages),  6/26. 

S.H.  50:  rebuilding  of  Vj  mile  through 
Wagner,  South  Dakota.  Project  F-012-1. 
Commenta  made  by  DOI,  USDA,  HUD,  EPA, 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  446-F)  (ELR  Order 
»  16,  12  pages)  6/25. 

DS-85:     Rebuilding     (flattening     curves. 
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widening,  raising  grade)  from  North  Dakota 
line  south  for  about  8  miles  to  Ludlow, 
South  Dakota.  Includes  new  bridge  at 
Crooked  Creek.  Commenta  made  by  EPA, 
DOT,  DOI,  HUD,  USDA,  Project  F-011-6. 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-200  807-F)  (ELR  Order 
#146,  15  pages)   7/9. 

Secondary  Route  4340:  Hamilton  County, 
Tennessee.  Reconstruction  from  Hixon  Pike 
to  the  new  Seguoyan  Stream  plant  access  road 
(about  2.3  mUes  north  of  New  Salem).  Fed- 
eral project  S-4340(l).  State  project  33064- 
1301-03.  Commenta  made  by  DOT.  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-200  607-F)  (ELR  Order  #95,  7 
pages)  7/2. 

State  Route  ni.  White  County,  Tennessee. 
Project  Is  a  north-south  bypass.  3.4  miles  In 
length  of  Sparta.  It  will  be  a  4-lane  divided 
highway.  Federal  project  API>-100-1(1). 
State  Project  93052-1201-04.  Commenta  made 
by  USDA,  COE,  HUD,  DOI.  (NTTS  Order 
#PB-200  606-F)    (ELR  Order  #96,  13  pages) 

7  7. 

SJl.  42:  Construction  of  2.85  miles  of  4- 
lane  highway  to  replace  a  sub-standard  sec- 
tion. Pickett  County,  Tennessee.  Comments 
made  by  DOI,  USDA,  COE,  FHWA  and  State 
of  Tennessee  office  of  Urban  and  Federal  Af- 
fairs. (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  ei4-F)  (ELR 
Order  #108,  21  pages)  7/7. 

Secondary  Route  2591:  Knox  County, 
Tennessee.  Construction  of  highway  from 
Neubert  Springs  Road  to  State  Route  71. 
Federal  Aid  Project  8-2591(7),  State  Project 
47057-0308-03.  No  specific  commenta  were 
received  on  draft  statement.  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-200  809-F)  (ELR  Order  #141,  6  pages) 
7/9. 

Loop  266:  from  State  Highway  155,  north 
of  Palestine,  west  and  south  to  US-79. 
Anderson  County,  Texas.  Construction  on 
new  location  of  an  ultimate  4-lane  highway. 
On  map  provided,  project  looks  to  be  a  little 
over  1  mile  in  length.  Purpose:  bypass  of 
Palestine,  Texas  S2479.  Commenta  made  by 
DOT,  Commerce.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  956- 
F)    (ELit  Order  #165,  22  pages)  7/14. 

US  17:  Construction  of  24  foot  pavement 
parallel  to  the  existing  road,  making  a  4-lane 
divided  fsicility.  Starta  about  2  miles  east  of 
the  CaroUne-Spoteylvanla  County  line,  Vir- 
ginia, and  ends  about  1  mile  west  of  this 
county  line.  (4.82  miles).  Highway  project 
F-012-2.  Comments  made  by  DOI,  several 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  agencies.  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-200  951-F)    (ELR  Order  #   155, 

8  pages)  7/13. 

US  460:  Giles  County,  Virginia.  Involves 
construction  of  segment  of  a  planned  par- 
tial bypass  of  Parlsburg  and  the  Ripplemead 
community.  Project  AC-ADD-02301  (35), 
F-023-1.  Commenta  made  by  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  Commission  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion and  Air  Pollution  Control  Board. 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  958-F)  (ELR  Order 
#  167,  6  pages)  7/13. 

Bridge  and  approaches:  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia. Rlvermont  Ave.  over  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railway  and  Blackwater  Creek.  Pur- 
pose: to  replace  deteriorating  bridge.  Com- 
ments made  by  various  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #  266,  9 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  318-F)   7/22. 

Route  646:  Charlotte  County,  Virginia. 
Prom  the  intersection  of  routes  360  and  47 
to  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County  line. 
Replacement  of  existing  road  with  one  that 
has  better  alignment  and  grades.  State 
project  0646-019-127,  C-601,  Comments  made 
by  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  and  Commission  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-198  866-F) 
(ELR  Order  #  274,  6  pages)  (PB-201  325- 
F)  7/36. 

Chippewa  River  Bridge  and  i^proaches: 
Sawyer  County,  Wisconsin.  Replacement  of 
"Keteha  Bridge"  and  relocating  approaches. 
Commenta  made  by  DOI,  USDA.  DOT,  COE, 
Northwestern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning 
&  Development  Ocxnmlssloa.  Highway  Project 
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5  0691(6)     (NTIS   Order    #    PB-200  601-F) 
(ELR  Order   #  49,  33  pages)   6/30. 

STH-72  (Ellsworth-Elmwood  Road).  Re- 
construction of  existing  road  between  Cave 
Creek  and  a  point  near  the  Junction  of  STH 
183  at  Waverly,  Wisconsin.  Realignment  of  a 
portion  of  the  road  near  Cave  Creek  requires 
28  acres  of  tillable  land.  Highway  project 
FAS  075.  Commenta  made  by  DOI,  USDA, 
HUD,  DOT  and  Mississippi  River  Regional 
Planning  CoonmlsBion  (ELR  Order  No.  273, 
15  pages)   (PB-201  324-F)  7/26. 

C.T.H.  "F":  Taylor  County,  Wisconsin,  Re- 
construction from  Lubin  Northeasterly  3.1 
miles  to  the  junction  of  STH  64.  Wisconsin 
project  S  052  ( 17) .  Commenta  made  by  USDA, 
HUD.  DOT,  DOI.  (ELR  Order  No.  267,  11 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  322-F)  7/36. 
FHWA  4(f)   Statements 

The  following  are  not  102  statemente.  They 
are  explanations  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation's approval  of  projecta  to  be  Im- 
plemented under  Section  4(f)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act.  49  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tion 1653(f).* 

Title,  description,  and  date 

US-101:  Humboldt  Coxonty,  California. 
Highway  construction  requires  land  from 
Benbow  Lake  and  Richardson  Grove  State 
Parks.  (ELR  Order  No.  144,  5  pages)  7/8. 

Project  S-1554(l):  Hamilton  County, 
Kansas.  Project  requires  use  of  4.7  acres  of 
right-of-way  and  6  acres  for  a  temporary 
construction  easement  from  the  432.4  acre 
Hamilton  County  State  Lake  property.  (ELR 
Order  No.  161,  3  pages)  7  13. 

1-275:  Wayne  Coimty,  Afic/iij7on.  Project 
requires  the  use  of  parklands  of  the  Htiron- 
Cllnton  Metropolitan  Park  Authority.  (ELR 
Order  No.  284,  6  pages)    7/23. 

US-71:  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Highway 
construction  requires  the  use  of  parklands 
where  the  project  crosses  the  undeveloped 
Blue    River    Park.    (ELR    Order    No.    164,    3 

pages)  7/13. 

US-224:  Mahoning  County,  O^iio.  Highway 
construction  requires  .6  acre  of  land  from 
Boardman  Park.  (ELR  Order  No.  7.  3  pages) 

P  30.  ^  _ 

Co!istructlon  of  1-90  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  requires  the  acquisition  of  about 
.5  acre  from  Buckley  Playground.  (ELR  Or- 
der No  239.  .5  pages)  7  '22 

Improvement  of  US-224:  Mahoning  Coun- 
ty. Ohio.  Involves  taking  3.15  acres  of  MUl 
Creek  Park.    (ELR  Order   No.  285.  4  pages) 

7  23. 

Carverton  Road  (PAS  Route  1257)  :  Lu- 
zerne County.  Pennsylvania.  Requires  the 
use  of  public  lands  from  Prances  Slocum 
State   park.    (ELR    Order  No.  283.  4  pages) 

7  22 

State  Trunk  Highway  100:  Oak  Creek. 
Wisconsin  Highway  project  requires  1.16 
acres  of  city  park  land    (ELR  Order  No.  160. 

6  pages)    7/13. 

U.S.    Coast    Guard 

Contact:   WUllam  R.  Rledel.  DOT  Coordi- 
nator, Water  Resources,  400  7th  Street,  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20591  (202)  426-2274. 
Final 
Title,   description,    and   date 

Testing  of  an  oil  containment  barrier  de- 
veloped by  the  Johns-ManvlUe  Producte 
Corp  Testing  site  is  60  mUes  west  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  at  sea.  Phase  I  is  to  be 
conducted  without  oil.  Phase  n  will  be  con- 
ducted in  late  June  with  soybean  oU.  Pur- 
pose: to  verify  prototype  design  with  regard 
to  the  combined  effecta  of  waves  and  cur- 
renta  on  barrier  and  oil  retention  efficiency. 
Commenta  made  by  Florida  Departmenta  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Air  and  Water  Con- 
trol. (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198  607-F)  (ELR 
Order  No.  29,  13  pages) ,  6/29. 

•  These  statementa  cannot  be  ordered 
through  NTIS. 
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Contact:    Mr.    Oeorge    Marienthal,   Acting 
Director    of    Environmental    Impact    State- 
ments  Office,    1129    20th    Street — Room   608. 
Washington,  D.C.  (202)   254-6806. 
Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Sewerage  project,  eastern  Lake  County, 
IlUnoia.  Application  lor  construction  grants 
by  the  North  Shore  Sanitary  District.  Project 
divided  Into  2  sectors.  Northern  sector  In- 
cludes expansion  of  present  North  Chicago 
plant,  addition  of  advanced  waste  treatment 
at  Waukegan  plant,  construction  of  new  ad- 
vanced treatment  plant  at  Gurnec,  and 
treatment  for  storm  overflows.  Southern  sec- 
tor of  project  Involves  changes  from  draft 
statement  Intentions.  Clavey  Road  facility 
will  be  expanded  to  18  mgd  with  advanced 
waste  treatment  before  discharge  to  Skokle 
River.  The  storm  water  retention  basin  will 
be  covered  to  protect  the  local  residents  from 
objectionable  odors  and  potential  airborne 
infections.  Additionally  five  small  lakeside 
plants  will  be  phased  out,  and  a  site  for  an- 
other plant  on  the  Des  Plalnes  River  will  be 
obtained.  Comments  made  by  members  of 
CongreaB,  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Interior  HEW,  Transportation,  Army, 
HUD,  EPA,  and  various  Ililnols  State  agen- 
"les.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198  692-P)  (ELR 
Order  No.  221.  378  pages)    7/16. 

Sewerage  project,  Cobb  County,  Georgia. 
Consis*s  of  ir.terc^ptor  sewers,  treatment 
facilities  and  outfall  severs,  pumping  sta- 
tions and  force  mains  serving  7  drcUnage 
basins.  Construction  of  interceptors  will  be 
along  creek  beds.  In  particular,  construction 
of  tr.3  Scope  Creek  Interceptor  through  the 
Chattahoochee  River  palisades  will  occur  In 
an  area  of  recreational  and  scenic  value  pro- 
posed as  a  future  natural  recreation  area. 
Comments  made  by  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture. HUD.  Interior,  Corps  of  Engineers,  OEO, 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation, 
and  environmental  groups.  (NTTS  Order  No. 
PB  198  858-P)  (ELR  Order  No.  259,  191 
pages)   7/28. 

nSKRAL    POWXS    COMMISSION 

Contact:  Frederick  H.  Warren,  Advisor  on 
Environmental  Quality,  441  O  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20426  (202)  386-6084. 

Applicant's  Drafts. — (These  are  not  official 
PPC  drafts.  They  wUl  be  followed  by  staff- 
prepared  draft  statements.  The  PPC  requests 
that  any  person  desiring  to  be  heard,  to 
present  evidence,  to  be  advised  of  all  hear- 
ings and  proceedings,  with  reference  to  these 
statements,  and  to  receive  notice  of  proposed 
sut)6equent  draft  statements,  file  with  the 
PPC  on  or  before  60  days  from  the  publica- 
tion of  this  document  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter.) 

Great  Lakes  Gas  Tranamlaslon  Company's 
application  seeking  authority  to  transport 
natural  gas  for  Northern  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany (Northern.)  Proposes  construction  of  a 
36-lnch  diameter  parallel  loop  line  for  168.7 
miles  between  a  point  near  Emerson,  Mani- 
toba (Canada)  and  a  point  near  Carlton, 
Minnesota,  and  adding  12.600  horsepower  of 
compression  to  an  existing  compressor  sta- 
tion. (NTIS  Order  #PB-300  791-D)  (ELR 
Order  =73,  15  pages)  7/6. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Application  for  new  major  license  for  con- 
tinued operation  by  Pacific  Gas  &  Elactrlc  Co. 
of  the  Bucks  Creek  Project  No.  619.  lYoJect  is 
located  on  Bucks.  Grizzly  and  Milk  Ranch 
Creeks  and  on  North  Pork  Feather  River,  in 
Plumas  County  and  Plumas  National  Forest, 
California.  Project  has  been  In  operation  for 
40  years  and  is  comprls«d  of  4  dams  form- 
ing 3  lakes,  a  powerhouse  having  a  capacity 
of  55,000  kW.  switchyard,  recreaUon  faclU- 
ties.  etc.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  779-D)  (ELR 
Order  n36,  52  pages)   7^13. 
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GsmcaAi.  sxavicKS  adiontbtbation 

Contact:  Rod  Kreger,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, General  Services  Administration-AD, 
Washington.  D.C.  30406  (303)  349-6077. 

Alternate  Contact:  Aaron  Woloshln,  Di- 
rected', Office  of  Enylronmental  Affairs.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration- AD  (203)  343- 
4161. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Disposal  of  141  acres  of  Port  Snelling  Hos- 
pital Reservation,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  In- 
volves assigning  this  land  to  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  for  transfer  to  the  State 
of  Mloneaota.  Purpose:  provide  park  and 
recreation.  Fort  Snelling  Is  an  historic  land- 
mark. (NTIS  Order  #  PB-200  78a-D)  (KLR 
Order  #  136,  9  pages)  6/30. 

Disposal  of  1,037  acree  of  Blythe  Island 
Military  Reservation,  Glynn  CXiunty,  G«3rffia. 
61  acres  will  be  transferred  to  the  FHWA  for 
1-96  right-of-way  976  acres  expected  to  be 
allotted  to  State  agencies  for  use  either  as  a 
wildlife  area  or  for  expansion  and  develc^- 
ment  of  the  Brunswick  port.  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-301  M4-D)  (ELR  Order  #  236,  8  pages) 
7/22. 

Disposal  of  the  Caven  Point  Army  Reserre 
Center.  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Proposes  to 
sell  center  to  a  consortium  made  up  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  Cnty  of  Jersey  City 
and  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  Proper- 
ty to  be  disposed  Includes  217.18  acres  of  fee 
land,  63  acres  of  which  are  under  water,  18 
obsolete  btiildings,  fuel  tanks,  a  pier  and  mis- 
cellaneous utilities  and  structures.  Planned 
use:  containerized  marine  terminal  and  ma- 
rine related  Industry.  (NTIS  Order  #  PB- 
201  255-D)  (ELR  Order  #  215.  10  pages)  7/22. 

Disposal  of  a  portion  of  AEC's  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  Argonne.  Illinois.  Plans  to 
convey  3.040  acres  and  several  buildings 
either  to  the  State  of  Illinois  or  to  DuPage 
County  for  park  and  recreation  uses.  (ELR 
Order  #298.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201 
387-D)  7/29. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Disposal  of  288.75  acres  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  National  Guard  Facility,  Harrison 
County,  Iowa.  Would  go  to  HEW  for  transfer 
to  Iowa  Western  Community  College.  Com- 
ments made  by  tusw,  EPA,  Harrison  County, 
the  County  Engineer  and  Office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. (NTIS  Order  #PB-198  866-F)  (ELR 
Order  Jt59,  10  pages)   6/30. 

Arkabutla  Reservoir,  Coldwater,  Missis- 
sippi. Plan  for  sale  of  Ave  noc-contlguous 
parcels  totaling  26  25  acres  to  tlie  public  for 
commercial  usee.  Comments  made  by  DOI, 
HUD,  HEW,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  atate 
of  Mississippi  clearinghouse  and  various 
State  of  Mississippi  agencies.  (NTIS  Order 
3tPB-201  268-F)  (ELR  Order  #220,  6  pages) 
7/21. 

IWTEgWATIONAI.     BOtTTDARY     AKD     WATTB     COM- 
MISSION  rNITED    STATES    AND    MEXICO 

Contact:  Joseph  P.  Frledkln,  Commis- 
sioner (915)  532-6476. 

Alternate   Contact:    T.    R.   Martin,    ARA/ 
Mex.,   Department   of   State,   Room   3906    A, 
Washington,  DC.  30520   (203)    633-1317. 
Draft 
Title,  deecrlptlon,  and  date 

Retamal  International  Diversion  Dam  and 
US  dike.  Lower  Rio  Grande  flood  control 
project.  A  Joint  construction  project  with 
Mexico  of  a  gated  diversion  dam  on  Rio 
Grande  in  Hidalgo  Cotmty,  Texas  and  Ta- 
maullpas,  Mexico  and  a  3-mlle  dike  In  this 
country  to  connect  dam  with  present  levee 
system.  Purpose:  enable  Mexico  to  divert 
one-half  the  excess  floodwaters.  (NTIS  Order 
«PB-300  777-D)  (ELR  Order  #133,  6  pages) 
6/9. 

Modified  Hackney  floodway  and  closure  of 
Mission  floodway,  Lower  Rio  Grande  flood 
control  project.   United  States  and  Mexico. 
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Construction  by  the  US  of  extension  and 
enlargement  of  existing  Hackney  floodway 
from  Anzalduas  Dam  on  Rio  Grande  to 
Main  floodway,  Hidalgo  County,  Texas  and 
closure  of  existing  Mission  floodway.  Pur- 
pose: Improve  floodway  system  to  reduce 
damages  from  flooding.  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
201  090-D)  (ELR  Order  #193,  10  pages) 
6/18. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Hldalgo-Reynosa  International  Channel 
Project,  Texas.  Proposed  relocation  of  1.8 
miles  of  Rio  Grande  channel  through  land 
now  In  Mexico.  Will  transfer  sovereignty  of 
481.68  acres  to  the  U.S.  as  partial  accom- 
plishment of  the  objectives  of  the  treaty 
signed  November  23,  1970.  Comments  made 
by  EPA,  HEW,  USDA,  DOI.  USDI.  various 
State  of  Texas  agencies  and  local  organiza- 
tions. (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  087-F)  (ELR 
Order  #194,  2S  pages)  6/3. 

TKNNKSSEB    VALLKT    AtTTHOIUTT 

Contact:  Dr.  Francis  Gartrell,  Director  of 
Environmental  Research  and  Development, 
(615)  755-2002. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Gas  Turbine  Peaking  Plant  Addition.  Col- 
bert Steam  Plant,  Florence,  Alabama.  In- 
\olve8  construction  of  an  8-unit  gas  turbine 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  476,600  kW.  UniU 
designed  to  use  natural  gas  or  distillate  fuel 
oil.  Project  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
May  1972.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  365-D) 
(ELR  Order  No.  9.   11  pages)    6/29. 

The  Duck  River  Project,  Upper  Duck  River 
area,  Tennessee.  Involves  construction  of  3 
dams,  one  near  Normandy  and  the  other  near 
Columbia.  Approximately  12,600  acres  of  wild 
life  habitat  at  Columbia  and  3,200  acres  at 
Normandy  will  be  Inundated.  Purpose:  flood 
control  to  enable  land  development  and  In- 
crease employment  opportunities.  (NTIS  Or- 
der No.  PB-200  443-B)  (ELR  Order  No.  27, 
23  pages)  6/30. 

Browns  Perry  Nuclear  Plant,  Units  1,  3, 
and  3,  Limestone  County,  Alabama.  Involves 
constructing  and  operating  plant  consisting 
of  a  reactor  containment  building,  turbine 
building,  radwaste  building,  sewage  treat- 
ment plant,  etc.  Will  have  total  capacity  of 
3.456  megawatts.  Plant  on  840  acre  site. 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  944-D)  (ELR  Order 
No.  182,  187  pages)  7/15. 

R5GIONAI,  rrotHAI.  HIGHWAT  AOMINISTRATOBS 

Region   1    {Conn..   NJI.,   RJ.,   Mass.,   Puerto 
Rico.  Me.,  N.J..  Vt.,  N.Y.) 
Administrator :  Gerald  D.  Love,  4  Norman- 
skill    Blvd.,   Delmar,   N.Y.    12054   Tel:    (518) 
472-6478. 

Rcpion  2  (Del.,  Ohio.  Md.,  W.Va.,  D.C,  Penna. 
Va.) 
Administrator;  August  Schofer,  Rm.  1633, 
George  H.  Fallon  Federal  Office  Bldg.,  31  Hop- 
kins Plaza,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201  Tel:  (301) 
962-2361. 

Region  3  (Alabama.  S.C,  Georgia,  N.C.,  Fla., 
Tenn.,  Miss.) 

Administrator:  Harry  E.  Stark,  Suite  300, 
1720  Peachtree  Rd.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30309  Tel:  (404)  626-5078. 

Region  4  (III.,  Ky.,  Wise,  Indiana,  Mich.) 

Administrator:  Fred  B.  Parrell,  18309  Dixie 
Hwy.,  Homewood,  ni.  60430  Tel:  (313)  79»- 
6300. 

Region  5  (Iowa,  Neb.,  Minn.,  Mo..  Ka.,  NJ>., 
S.D.) 

Administrator:  John  B.  Kemp,  P.O.  Boi 
7186,  Country  Club  Station,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64113  Tel:   (816)  361-7663. 

Region  6  {Ark.,  Oklahoma,  La.,  Texas) 

Administrator:  James  W.  White,  818  Tay- 
lor St.,  Ft.  Worth.  Texas  76103  Tel-  (817) 
334-3383. 
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Region  7   {Arizona,  Hawaii,  Calif.,   Nevada) 
Administrator:  Sheridan  E.  Farln,  460  Gol- 
den  Gate    Ave.,   Box   36096,   San    Francisco, 
Calif .  94103  Tel :  (416)  666-3951. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Region   8    (Alaska,   Montana,   Wash.,   Idaho. 
Oregon) 

Administrator:  Ralph  M.  Phillips,  Rm.  413, 
Mohawk  Bldg..  222  Southwest  Morrison  St.. 
Portland,  Ore.  97204  Tel:   (503)   226-3454. 
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Region  9   (Col.,  Utah.,  N.M.,  Wyoming) 
Administrator:  William  H.  Baugh,  Bldg.  40, 

Denver    Federal    Center,    Denver,    Colorado 

80225  Tel :   ( 303 )  23  3-672 1 . 


SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH  JULY  31,  1971  (BY  AGENCY) 


Agem-y 


Draft  102's 

(cr  action  on 

which  no 

final  102's 

have  yet 

been  received 


Final  102's 

on  leEislation 

and  actions 


Total  actions 
on  which 
final  or  draft 
102  state- 
ments for 
Federal 
actions  have 
been  received 


Agency 


Draft  102's 

for  action  on 

which  no 

final  102's 

have  yet 

been  received 


Final  !02's 

on  legislation 

and  actions 


Total  actions 
on  which 
final  or  draft 
102  state- 
ments for 
Federal 
actions  have 
been  received 


Atomic  Energy  Commission        .   28  23 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 1  0 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 3  0 

Department  of  Agriculture             34  72 

Department  of  Commerce..- 1  6 

Department  of  Defense 3  2 

Air  Force  .   .   . 1  tl 

Army 3  3 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers 127  208 

Navy 7  0 

Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare...  1  0 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development..  9  2 

Department  of  the  Interior         *4  24 

Department  of  Transportation  ' 709  169 


51 

1 
3 

106 
7 
5 
1 
6 

336 
7 
1 

11 
68 

878 


Department  of  Treasury.. _ 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Federal  Power  Commission .       

General  Services  Administration 

International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission 

United  States  and  Mexico 

National  Aeronautics  »ni  Space  Administration. 

National  Science  Foundation.        

New  England  River  Basins  Commission 

Office  of  Scence  ani  Techrology 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  

U.S.  Water  Resources  Counal 

Total 


2 

1 

12 
20 

3 
21 
2 
1 
0 
11 
1 


3 

9 

IE 

24 

5 

21 

2 

1 

1 

11 

1 


1.045 


529 


1,574 


1  Separate  4(f)  statements  not  Incorporated  in  102  statements  received  from  DOT  are  not  included. 

SUMMARY  OF  102  STATEMENTS  FILED  WITH  THE  CEQ  THROUGH  JULY  31,  1971  (BY  PROJECT  TYPE) 


Draft 

statements 

for  actions 

on  which 

no  final 

statements 

have  yet 

bMn  fifed 

Final 

itatementa  on 

legislation 

and  actions 

Total  actions 

on  which 

final  or 

draft 

statements 

for  Federal 

actions 

have  been 

received 

Draft 

sta  laments 

for  actions 

on  which 

no  final 

statemtnts 

have  yet 

bem  filed 

Final 

statements  on 

lacislation 

and  actions 

Total  actions 

on  which 

final  or 

draft 

statements 

tor  Federal 

actions 

have  boon 

raceived 

AEC  nuclear  development... 

Aircraft  ships  and  vehicles 

9 
2 

17 
2 

18 
2 
I 
9 
4 

18 
3 
5 
6 

1 

5 
5 

16 

23 

12 

6 

t5 

16 

15 

3 

102 

5 

20 
2 
4 
9 
6 

25 
3 
6 
7 

7 
4 
12 
14 

18 
39 
13 
10 

Railroads 

Roads 

Plus  roads  through  parks..                 . 

2 

591 

78 

7 

3 
1 
1 

0 
0 
1 

1 
13 

31 
4 

3 

106 
7 

16 
10 

0 

75 

5 

0 

1 
3 

1 
0 

4 
0 

20 

7 
80 
0 
0 
168 
3 
1 
7 

2 
666 

Airports.     

83 

Space  programs.. 

7 

Wa  te  disposal: 

Detoxification  of  toxic  substances 

Munition  disposal 

Defense  systems 

Forestry  ..                                .       .          

Housing,  urban  problems,  new  communities 

International  boundary 

4 

4 

Radioactive  waste  disposal           .  . 

2 

0 

Sewage  facilifjes 

4 

Solid  wastes                

1 

Mining                                   ...           -  ..... 

Water; 

Beach  erosion,  hurricane  protection 

Irrigation 

Navigation .   .   

Municipal  and  industrial  supply 

Military  installations                       

21 

Natural  gas  and  oil. 

Drilling  and  exploration 

20 
11 
41 

Parks,  wildlife  refuges,  recreation  facilities 

Pesticides  herbicides                                     

Permit  (Refuse  Act,  dredge  and  fill) 

Watershed  protection  and  flood  control 

Weather  modification            .  .      

3 

274 

10 

Hydroelectric 

17 

Miscellaneous                        ....... 

17 

Total 

1,015 

529 

T  ransmission 

1.574 

THE  MAOIST  PLOT  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  RARICTK.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
to  an  editorial  quoting  Chairman  Mao 
that  appeared  In  the  April  27.  1971,  edi- 
tion of  the  Fettle's  Dally,  a  Red  Chinese 
newspaper,  that  indicates  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Communist  threat 
which  has  caused  the  racial  problems 
that  have  troubled  America  over  the  past 
decade  by  exploiting  a  segment  of  our 
society. 

I  insert  this  editorial  and  an  essay 
that  uses  this  editorial  to  detail  the 
Maoist  threat  to  the  United  States  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 


(Prom  Peebles  Dally,  April  27,  1971] 

Renmin    Ribao — SALtrrc    to    tedc    Amxucan 

ProPLK  Who  Are  Fiohtino  Valiantly 

A  new  revolutionary  storm  Is  surging  up 
vigorously  among  the  American  people 
against  the  U.S.  imperialists'  aggressive  war 
in  Indochina.  Thousands  of  ex-servicemen 
continuously  took  protest  actions  In  the 
past  few  days.  On  April  34,  over  a  million 
people  held  demonstrations  and  rallies  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  In  Washington  and  San 
Pranclsco,  pushing  the  struggle  to  a  new  high. 
Their  powerful  actions  showed  that  the 
American  people  stand  on  Uie  same  front 
as  the  three  Indochlnese  peoples  and  the  peo- 
ple of  all  other  countries  who  are  fighting 
against  U.S.  Imperialism.  The  Chinese  people 
salute  the  American  people  who  are  fighting 
valiantly  I 

The  demonstrations  and  rallies  which  to<A 
place  In  Washington  and  San  Francisco  re- 
cently asstimed  a  more  distinct  mass  charac- 
ter than  all  past  protest  actions.  Answering 
the  Joint  appeal  of  hundreds  of  worker,  Afro- 
American,  student  and  women  organizations, 
people  of  various  strata,  regardless  of  occupa- 


tion, tiellef,  nationality  and  age.  Joined  the 
ranks  of  demonstrators,  carrying  placards,  in- 
scribed with  the  slogan  "AH  U.S.  troops  out 
of  Southeast  Asia"  and  shouting,  "We  dont 
want  your  war,"  in  indignant  protest  against 
U.S.  imperialism's  slaughter  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  people.  U.S.  imperialism's  armed 
forces  are  tools  of  the  U.S.  monoixjly  capi- 
talist class  for  committing  aggression  abro«d 
8knd  suppressing  the  people  at  home.  However, 
besides  veterans  back  frc»n  the  Indochina 
battlefield,  about  ten  thousand  active  serv- 
icemen took  part  In  this  struggle.  All  this 
shows  a  new  awakening  of  the  American 
people. 

Prledrlch  Engels  once  pointed  out:  "No 
nation  can  become  free  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  to  oppress  other  nations."  By 
launching  the  war  of  aggression  against  In- 
dochina, U.S.  imperialism  has  amassed  huge 
profits  for  a  handful  of  monopoly  capitalists 
and  brought  endless  calamities  to  the  brt3«ul 
masses  of  the  Amerloan  people.  While  savage- 
ly slaughtering  the  Indochlnese  people,  the 
U.S.  reactionaries  have  also  intensified  their 
onslaught  on  the  American  people.  The 
harsh  reality  provides  food  for  deep  reflection 
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by  the  broad  masses  of  the  American  people : 
What  on  earth  Is  the  puipoee  of  driving  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  at  American  youth  across 
the  ocean  to  die  on  the  Indochina  battlefield? 
What  connection  Is  there  between  the  In- 
flation, soaring  prices,  heavier  taxes  and 
rising  unemployment  In  the  United  States 
and  the  war  raging  In  Indochina?  All  the  lies 
Invented  by  the  reactionary  U.S.  ruling  circles 
to  Justify  their  aggression  can  no  longer 
hoodwink  and  deceive  the  masses.  More  and 
more  people  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
United  States  is  fighting  a  "dirty  war'  In 
Indochina.  Today,  no  force  on  earth  can 
curb  the  American  people's  will  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  of  aggreaelon  in  Indochina. 
The  m&se  movement  against  the  war  of  ag- 
gression In  Indochina  has  become  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  American  people's  revolu- 
tionary stniggle. 

The  American  people's  antipathy  to  U.S. 
Imperialism's  war  of  aggression  in  Viet  Nam 
and  Indochina  has  been  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  year  by  year  and  their  struggle 
has  been  spreading  with  each  passing  year. 
It  is  Indeed  a  rare  case  in  history  that  the 
people  of  a  country  oppose  with  such  In- 
domitable courage  the  aggressive  war 
launched  by  the  Imperialists  of  their  own 
country.  Last  May.  the  American  students 
took  the  lead  In  plunging  into  the  stniggle 
against  US  imperialism's  dispatch  of  troops 
to  Invade  Cambodia,  and  then  the  workers, 
th^  black  people  and  broad  sections  of  other 
people  also  rose  In  struggle.  Pour  students 
in  Kent  University  even  laid  down  their 
!Iv«^  in  this  struggle.  They  are  the  true 
heroes  of  the  American  people.  Now.  defying 
the  U5.  Government's  ban  and  Intimida- 
tion, several  hundred  thousand  American 
workers,  black  people,  students,  teachers, 
women,  ex-servicemen,  soldiers  and  people  of 
religious  circles  took  to  the  streets,  dem- 
onstrating once  again  their  will  and  strength 
in  face  of  the  US  reactionaries.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
valiant  and  militant  contingent  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  people  the  world  over  against  the 
common  enemy.  US    Imperialism. 

Our  great  leader  Chairman  Mao  has  said: 
"I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
who  are  fighting  valiantly  will  ultimately 
wli  victory  and  that  the  fascist  rule  In 
the  United  States  will  inevitably  be  de- 
feated " 

The  American  people  are  a  great  people. 
Lenin  once  said  "The  American  people  have 
a  revoh'tlotiary  tradition."  More  than  190 
years  ago  when  there  wbs  only  a  popula- 
tion <->f  about  3  million  in  the  North  Ameri- 
ca:: colonv.  the  American  people  dared  to 
hold  alcft  their  rfvilutinnary  banner,  carried 
r-tix  s  struf^I**  for  Independence  and  de- 
f-'at^d  the  self-styled  "biggest  power,"  the 
British  Empire  The  American  working  class 
is  one  of  the  largest  working  class  contin- 
i«"nts  in  the  world.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  22  million  black  people  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  suffering  mont  bitterly 
from  racial  discrimination  and  clan  exploi- 
tation, are  a  great  latent  force  of  revolution 
which  is  moet  rebellious.  They  are  the  grave- 
«l'gK^r«  of  the  American  monopoly  capitalist 
claas  Such  a  pec>p!e  can  never  be  the  "silent 
majority"  as  Nixon  described.  They  are  bound 
to  rise  and  overthrow  the  imperialist  sys- 
tem and  take  their  destiny  in  their  own 
hands  The  Chinese  people  and  the  people 
of  the  world  place  high  hopes  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  We  are  deeply  convinced  that 
the  daily  awakening  American  people — who 
ojntljiuously  temper  themselves  In  struggle, 
accumulate  experience  step  by  step,  realize 
p.rd  grasp  the  revolutionary  truth — will 
through  repeated  trials  of  strength  with  the 
US.  reactionaries  and  In  unity  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  In  the  struggle  certainly 
achieve  complete  emancipation  and  make 
new  and  positive  contributions  to  the  prog- 
of  the  history  of  mankind 
("Renmln  Ribao"  editorial,  April  27). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(From  Issues  and  Studies:  A  Monthly  Jour- 
nal of  Communist  Problems  and  World 
Affairs.    August.    1971] 

PING-PONO   DiPLOMACT,   UnPTXD   P»0NT    WORK 
.\ND     SUBVEKSIVE      AcnVITIKS 

(By  Liu  Mao-Ian.  Assistant  Researcher,  In. 

stltute    of    International    Relations) 

I. 

We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  1971  and 
none  of  us  can  be  sure  what  will  happen 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  However,  there 
is  one  thing  we  can  t>e  sure  of,  that  is,  the 
so-called  "ping-pong  diplomacy"  Initiated 
by  the  Maoists  will  rank  among  the  10  most 
important  news  Items  of  1971  voted  by  the 
press  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  have  been  numerous  comments  on 
Pelping's  recent  diplomatic  maneuvers 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  Maoists  Intend  to  break  their  in- 
ternational   isolation. 

2.  They  are  seeking  expansion  of  foreign 
trade. 

3.  They  are  seeking  to  improve  relations 
with  the  United  States  in  order  to  alleviate 
military  pressure  from  the  Soviets. 

The  foregoing  conclusions,  reasonable  as 
they  arc.  have  been  reached  by  observers  In 
the  free  world  but.  as  a  rtile,  they  tend  to 
und-restlmate  the  ambitions  of  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

In  a  recent  news  analysis,  the  New  York 
Dally  News  observed  that  most  of  the  cor- 
respondents who  have  been  In  mainland 
China,  regardless  of  their  impressions  about 
what  they  witnessed,  cannot  answer  the 
following  questions:  (1)  What  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  women  on  mainland  China  who 
wear  the  same  clothes  as  men.  who  have  to 
labor  all  dav,  who  cannot  marry  before  the 
age  of  25  and  are  allowed  to  have  only  two 
c-r  three  children  after  marriage?  (2)  What 
are  the  effects  on  those  children  who  have 
been  raised  in  nurseries  and  can  only  see 
their  parents  on  weekends?  (3)  How  can 
one  explain  the  situation  In  which  Red 
Guards  who  were  set  free  in  1966  and  or- 
dered to  demonstrate  their  "revolutionary 
zeal"  by  insulting  their  parents  and  teach- 
ers have  now  been  subjected  to  military 
control  and  sent  down  to  the  countryside 
to  perform  manual  labor?  (4)  What  are  the 
feelings  of  students  who  have  done  man- 
ual labor  for  three  years  or  served  In  the 
military  for  three  years?  (5)  What  are  the 
feelings  of  Intellectuals  who  have  to  leave 
their  libraries  and  laboratories  and  under- 
go manual    labor?  ' 

In  fact.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  answer  these 
questions.  They  are,  in  a  word,  a  resr.lt  of 
the  human  practice  of  the  Communists  who 
regard  all  materials  as  their  property  and  all 
human  beings  as  their  tools.  Mao  Tr«-tung 
has  remarked:  "There  is  only  human  nature 
in  the  concrete,  no  human  nature  In  the 
abstract.  In  a  class  society  there  Is  only  hu- 
man nature  of  a  class  character:  there  Is  no 
human  nature  above  class."  •  In  other  words, 
for  the  Chinese  Cammimlsts.  human  nature 
in  a  free  and  democratic  world  represents  the 
Interests  of  the  botirgeols  class,  which  U  of 
course  absurd.  Therefore,  we,  as  normal  hu- 
man beings,  often  fall  to  understand  the  be- 
havior of  the  Maoists,  Just  as  the  Neip  York 
Daily  Netcs  was  ptizzled  by  those  questions. 

However,  the  Daily  Afetca  also  pointed  out 
that  the  treatment  accorded  the  American 
correspondents  during  their  visit  to  mainland 
China  was  more  a  diplomatic  maneuver  than 
a  sincere  expression"  This  indicates  that 
some  of  the  Americans  are  also  aware  of  the 
real  nature  of  Pelping's  ping-pong  diplo- 
macy. 

n. 

During  their  sUy  In  Jap<m  the  Chinese 
Communist  ping-pong  players  always  carried 
a  banner  with  them  which  read:  "Prlendshlp 
first,  competition  second."  This  reflected  the 
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Maoist  tactic  of  "giving  prominence  to  poll- 
tics,"  however.  It  has  not  yet  received  due 
attention  from  Westerners.  According  to  a 
dispatch  filed  by  the  Yugoslav  news  agency 
on  April  25,  Chou  En-lal  spoke  In  Pelping  m 
the  evening  of  April  34.  saying  that  ping- 
pong  diplomacy  had  no  effect  of  Pelping's 
support  of  its  "people  for  resisting  US  ag- 
gression." Apparently,  despite  its  recent  dip- 
lomatic offensive,  the  antl-Amerlcan  policy 
of  the  Maoists  remains  essentially  un- 
changed. 

On  April  25  Chou  told  a  gathering  in  Pel- 
ping In  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  "Summit  Conference  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  People  convened  upon  the  Initiative 
of  Samdech  Norodom  Sihanouk  .  .  .  has  close- 
ly united  the  three  peoples  of  Indochina  into 
a  staxmch  united  front  against  U.S.  imperial- 
Ism  and  pushed  their  war  against  U.S.  ag- 
gression and  for  national  salvation  to  a 
new  stage." 

Sihanouk,  the  symbol  of  the  remnant  In- 
fluence of  the  Cambodian  feudallstlc  system, 
shooild  be  a  deadly  enemy  of  Communism. 
However,  he  has  now  become  a  mainspring 
of  Pelping's  united  front  activities  as  part  of 
the  Maoists'  efforts  for  expansion  in  South- 
east Asia. 

With  the  fighting  In  South  Vietnam  gradu- 
ally being  taken  over  by  the  Vietnamese 
troops,  the  Maoists,  feeling  less  pressure,  are 
beginning  to  indulge  more  and  more  in  the 
dream  of  "exporting  revolution."  To  attain 
the  goal  of  infiltration  and  subversion  on  a 
world-wide  scale,  they  have  adopted  a  smll- 
ing-face  diplomacy  of  which  the  current 
ping-pong  tactic  constitutes  an  important 
link. 

Following  their  ping-pong  diplomacy,  the 
Chinese  Communists  initiated  a  series  of 
united  front  activities  on  the  International 
scene,  notably: 

(1)  In  mid-May,  three  Peruvian  Journal- 
ists, were  invited  to  visit  mainland  China. 
They  toured  Pelping,  Canton,  Nanking, 
Changsha  and  Shaoshan  and  returned  home 
on  May  15.'  In  mid-June  a  trade  delegation 
from  Peru  led  by  General  Javier  Tantalean 
Vanlnl,  minister  of  fisheries,  was  invited  to 
visit  Pelping.  Chou  told  the  visitors  on 
June  14:  "Peru  is  one  of  the  oldest  countries 
In  Latin  America  with  a  long  and  praise- 
worthy history  and  culture.  The  struggle 
waged  by  the  Peruvian  Government  and  peo- 
ple to  defend  their  right  over  200  nautical 
miles  of  territorial  sea  waters  Is  worthy  of 
praise.  The  Chinese  Government  and  people 
firmly  support  the  people  of  Peru  and  other 
Latin  American  countries  In  their  struggle  to 
safeguard  national  Independence  and  to  de- 
fend their  state  sovereignty.  One  or  two  "su- 
per powers'  oppose  you  but  the  people  the 
world  over  support  your  struggle." ' 

(2)  On  June  17  an  economic  and  technical 
delegation  arrived  In  Pelping  from  Iraq.  The 
11 -member  group  led  by  Sadun  Hammadl. 
minister  of  oU  and  mining,  was  welcomed  at 
the  Pelping  airport  by  Fang  Yl,  Chinese  Com- 
munist "minister  of  economic  relations  with 
foreign  countries."  These  were  "revolutionary 
masses"  shouting:  "We  firmly  support  the 
Palestinians  and  other  Arab  people  In  their 
just  struggle  against  the  US-Israell  aggres- 
sion," and  "People  of  the  world  unite  and 
defeat  the  US  oppressors  and  all  their  run- 
ning dogs."  • 

(3)  The  17th  Session  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  (OAU)  opened  on  June  15  at  Addis 
Ababa,  caplUl  of  Ethiopia.  Attended  by  37 
members,  the  meeting  was  going  on  In  an 
atmosphere  hostile  to  the  free  countries  of 
the  West.  Auxence  Ikonga.  foreign  minister 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Congo  said:  "We 
cannot  build  our  future  upon  an  arrange- 
ment with  Imperialism  and  Its  by-products. 
.  .  .  The  only  chosen  way  is  violence  for  the 
enslaved  peoples  In  Africa  to  recover  their 
own  freedom  and  dignity."  Sarin  Chak,  for- 
eign  minister  of   Sihanouk's   exile   govern- 
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ment.  was  sent  by  the  Maoists  to  attend  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  council.' 

(4)  Vfernando  Murlllo  Viana,  secretary- 
general  of  the  Chilean  Committee  of  Solidar- 
ity with  the  Afro-Asian  Peoples,  and  his  wife 
were  Invited  to  visit  mainland  China  where 
they  met  Kuo  Mo-Jo,  Wang  Hslao-l,  Wu 
Hsiao- ta  and  LI  Yen-nlen.» 

(5)  A  women's  basketball  team  was  sent 
by  the  Maoists  to  visit  Guinea.  It  arrived  In 
Conakry  on  June  17.  When  received  by  Mme. 
Jeanne  Martin,  secretary-general  of  the  All- 
African  Women's  Confederation,  the  team 
members  told  their  host  that  the  purpose  of 
their  visit  was  "friendship  first,  competition 
second."  • 

Other  groups  visiting  mainland  China  In- 
cluded the  Komeldo  Delegation  from  Japan 
and  the  Romanian  Tourist  Ministry  Group. 

In  conjunotlon  with  these  diplomatic  ac- 
tivities, the  Maoists  were  doing  propaganda 
tnd  educational  work  among  CCP  members 
and  the  general  masses.  For  Instance,  ( 1 ) 
On  April  24  of  this  year  the  New  China  NetM 
Agency  (NCNA)  released  32  slogans  for  the 
celebration  of  the  International  Labor  Day 
on  May  1,  11  Items  of  which  were  anti- 
American.  (2)  on  May  20  the  People's  Daily, 
the  Liberation  Army  Daily  and  Red  Flag 
published  a  joint  editorial  entitled  "A  Pro- 
gram for  Anti-Imperialist  Struggle,"  saying 
that  Mao's  statement — "People  of  the  World, 
Unite  and  Defeat  the  U.S.  Aggressors  and 
All  Their  Running  Dogs" — made  on  May  20, 
1970  has  become  the  program  for  "antl- 
imperlalist  struggle"  of  the  "revolutionary 
people'  of  the  world.  The  editorial  stated: 
"A  new  high  tide  of  struggle  against  U.S. 
Imperialism  Is  rising  vigorously  throughout 
the  world  .  .  .  The  Nixon  government  has 
landed  itself  In  a  blind  alley  and  Is  at  the 
end  of  Its  tether." 

In  \iew  of  the  accounts  cited  above,  we 
may  conclude  by  saying  that  the  Maoists 
have  been  ooncocrtlng  an  unprecedented  plot, 
that  Is.  they  have  been  stepping  up  sub- 
versive activities  In  the  cultural,  economic 
and  political  fields  in  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish an  extensive  International  antl-Amerl- 
can united  front  to  Isolate  the  United  States. 
They  hope  to  damage  American  prestige  by 
giving  vigorous  support  to  the  Viet  Oong  and 
by  sabotaging  US-ald  facilities  In  other  coun- 
tries. Once  the  opportunity  presents  Itself, 
they  will  create  chaos  in  the  United  States 
and  seek  to  topple  the  American  govern- 
ment from  within. 

The  "united  front"  has  been  a  consistent 
tactic  of  the  Chinese  Conununlsts.  Mao  has 
made  a  telling  revelation  about  CCP's  three 
"magic  weapons."  He  said:  "Our  eighteen 
years  of  experience  have  taught  us  that  the 
united  front,  armed  struggle  and  Party 
building  are  the  Chinese  Conununlst  Party's 
magic  weapons'.  Its  three  principal  magic 
weapons  for  defeating  the  enemy  In  the 
Chinese  revolution."" 
m. 

On  the  surface,  "united  front"  la  not  a 
very  special  term,  suggesting  the  meaning 
of  "united  action."  However,  our  painful  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  a  completely  different 
story.  Although  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  never  given  the  term  a  clear  definition, 
we  may  offer  the  following  explanation  by 
analyzing  and  summing  up  Communist  ac- 
tivities In  the  paat.  The  "united  front" 
tactic  does  not  necessarily  need  a  specific 
organization,  nor  does  It  necessarily  Imply 
united  action  with  a  friendly  p«urty.  army  or 
country.  It  means  exploitation  of  the  other 
side  during  a  certain  period  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Since,  the  Communists  al- 
ways manage  to  hold  the  initiative,  they  are 
always  the  beneficiary  while  the  other  aide 
Is  always  the  loser.  The  application  of  the 
tactic  requires  the  division  of  the  target  Into 
two;  sometimes  caUed  the  majority  and  the 
minority  or  sometimes  called   the   LeftUts 
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and  the  Rightists,  and  the  Communists  will 
seek  to  "unite"  with  the  majority  to  strike 
at  the  minority  or  to  untte  with  the  Left- 
ists to  strike  at  the  Rightists.  After  the 
enemy  at  a  certain  stage  Is  eliminated,  the 
"friends"  will  again  be  divided  Into  two, 
one  group  Is  to  be  united  with  and  the  other 
Is  to  be  attacked.  This  process  of  division 
will  continue  until  finally  the  target  is  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  the  Communists. 

When  receiving  members  of  the  American 
ping-pong  team  on  April  14,  Chou  En-lal  told 
his  guests  that  "a  new  page  has  been  opened 
In  relations  between  Chinese  and  American 
peoples."  Many  Americans  have  been  fasci- 
nated by  Chou's  statement  without  probing 
Into  the  real  meaning  of  his  words.  To  the 
Chinese  Communists,  the  word  "people"  refer 
to  the  masses  of  workers  and  peasants  as  well 
as  all  "progressive"  (pro-Pelplng)  elements. 
American  government  officials,  industrialists, 
enterpreneurs  and  bankers  are  not  consid- 
ered as  "people"  by  the  Maoists.  One  of 
Pelping's  slogans  for  the  Labor  Day  this  year 
said:  "We  firmly  support  the  Just  struggle  of 
the  American  people  against  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment's policies  of  aggression."  Here  we 
may  get  an  Idea  about  the  Maoist  meaning 
of  "people." 

In  applying  the  "united  front"  tactic,  the 
Maoists  try  to  divide  every  country  into  two 
parts,  one  they  need  at  this  moment  and  the 
other  they  do  not.  Then  they  will  seek  to 
"unite"  with  the  desired  side  to  oppose  the 
undeslred  one.  FM.nally.  when  the  country  is 
considerably  weakenisd  by  this  tactic,  they 
will  seek  to  stage  an  open  revolt  to  overthrow 
the  government.  A  case  In  point  was  the 
abortive  coup  staged  by  the  Indonesian  Com- 
munists In  September  1965  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Pelping  Communists.  Pelping's 
relationship  with  Burma  provides  another 
example.  Burma,  the  first  Asian  country  to 
recognize  Pelping,  soon  became  a  target  of 
Communist  aggression  Just  like  India.  A  re- 
port published  In  Nevaweek  on  August  28. 
1956  said  that  more  than  700.000  Chinese 
migrants  had  secretly  entered  Burma  in  the 
previous  two  years.  Professor  Thompson  of 
Wisconsin  State  University,  after  describing 
how  the  Chinese  Communists  Infiltrated  into 
Burma  through  both  military  and  civilian 
channels,  concluded  that  unless  the  world 
paid  more  attention  to  the  situation  in  that 
area.  Burma  was  doomed  to  be  a  victim  of 
Communist  expansion."  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  always  adopted  a  two-level  pol- 
icy toward  Burma — while  expressing  willing- 
ness to  "coexist  peacefully"  with  the  Bur-' 
mese  government  they  have  continued  to 
engage  in  sabotage  activities  in  that  country. 
Including  the  dispatching  of  troops.  The  ex- 
r)erience  of  Burma  may  .serve  as  a  good  lesson 
to  the  present  international  appeasers. 

Oii  April  14  of  this  year  President  Nixon 
announced  that  materials  of  a  nonstrategical 
nature  would  be  permitted  to  be  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  mainland  China. 
Two  months  have  passed  since  the  announce- 
ment and  yet  the  Maoists  have  not  made  any 
response.  Obviously,  they  are  not  so  much 
Interested  In  exporting  or  Importing  goods 
as  in  "exporting  revolution." 

Recently,  under  the  camouflage  of  ping- 
pong  diplomacy,  the  Maoists  have  managed 
to  put  on  a  smiling  face  In  their  dealings 
with  other  countries.  However,  this  does  not 
mean  an  abatement  of  their  hostility  toward 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  direct  at- 
tacks through  their  mass  media,  they  have 
played  up  reports  on  antl-Amerlcan  activities 
overseas.  For  Instance: 

1.  An  NCNA  dlsp>atch  reported  on  June  15: 
"On  June  14,  22  Latin  American  countries 
Jointly  submitted  a  document  to  the  United 
States  protesting  the  new  sugar  Import 
quotas  approved  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives recently  to  the  detriment  of  the 
economic  Interests  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  The  document  demanded  the  elim- 
ination of  the  coercive  measures  against  the 
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Latin  American  cotintrles  stipulated  in  the 
new  U.S.  Stigar  Bill.  The  Latin  American 
countries  further  decided  to  designate  repre- 
sentatives of  Mexico,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Argentina,  Brazil  and  El  Salvador  to 
maintain  contracts  with  the  UJ3.  representa- 
tives over  this  issue." 

2.  An  NCNA  dispatch  of  June  14  said :  "Peo- 
ple of  all  strata  in  Cuba  continue  to  Issue 
statenxents  and  hold  demonstrations  In 
strong  protest  against  the  kidnapping  of  Cu- 
ban fishermen  by  US  Imperialists  and  the 
outrageous  sentences  passed  on  them.  The 
aggression  cannot  frighten  us  but  has  In- 
creased our  hatred  for  US  lmF>erlallsm  and  all 
Its  running  dogs." 

3.  NCNA  reported  on  June  15:  "Workers, 
peasants  and  students  held  demonstrations 
and  rallies  in  many  places  of  the  Philip- 
pines on  June  12  strongly  denouncing  and 
protesting  U.S.  Impierlallsm's  aggression 
against  their  country.  Seventy-three  years 
ago  on  June  12  the  Philippine  people  staged 
an  uprising  and  proclaimed  Independence 
after  defeating  Spanish  colonialism.  In 
Manila  2.500  workers  and  students  gathered 
in  front  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  that  day  and 
held  a  demonetratlon  indignantly  pjpotestlng 
the  U.S.  Imperialists'  stranglehold  over  the 
Philippine  economic,  political  and  military 
affairs  and  foreign  relations.  The  demonstra- 
tors pointed  out  that  VS.  lmp)eriaUsm  Is  the 
biggest  enemy  of  the  Philippine  people." 

4.  NCNA  reported  on  June  22  that  some 
countries  and  areas  In  Africa  such  as  Angola 
and  South  Africa  are  still  being  ruled  by 
imperialism  and  colonialism.  Both  new  and 
old  colonialists  led  by  "VS.  lmp)erlallsm". 
the  report  said,  are  exercising  cruel  Fascist 
rule  end  undertaking  economic  exploitation 
In  these  countries  and  areas.  But  the  pe<^le 
have  been  putting  up  greater  and  greater 
resistance  and  their  armed  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence has  already  made  considerable 
progress. 

The  Maoists  have  not  only  encouraged 
antl-Amerlcan  activities  overseas,  they  have 
also  set  up  subversive  organizations  within 
the  United  States  itself.  At  a  symposium 
sponsored  by  the  Korea  Chapter  of  the 
World  People's  Anti-Communist  League  in 
November  1969.  Father  Kyan  pointed  out 
that  the  American  Communists  had  been 
using  the  "Islam  movement."  the  "movement 
for  revolutionary  action."  the  "Committee  for 
Racial  Equality."  and  the  "Students'  Co<wdl- 
nating  Committee  for  Non-Vlolence"  for  sub- 
version and  anti-war  purposes  in  the  United 
States.  He  stressed  that  this  kind  of  Com- 
munist activities  in  other  countries  had  In 
fact  become  an  extension  of  "p>eople's  war." 

A  recent  report  in  the  Herald  TYibune  In- 
dicates that  the  American  government  has 
alreadv  been  aware  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. It  said:  "The  |US1  government 
maintains  a  super-secret  listing  of  so-called 
potential  subverslvee— a  file  which  would  be 
the  baslB  for  numerous  arrests  In  the  event 
of  war  or  an  'Internal  security  emergency.'  It 
is  called  the  'security  Index.'  Although  It  has 
been  In  existence  since  at  least  the  1930s,  the 
government  does  not  admit  It.  even  when 
Congress  makes  an  Inquiry.  The  Index  is  a 
loosely-held  list  of  the  names,  addresses.  Jobs 
and  phone  numbers  of  thousands  of  'sus- 
picious' Americans.  A  conservative  guess 
based  on  public  figures  on  subversives  Is  that 
10,000  are  kept  under  scrutiny."  ^ 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  never  aban- 
doned their  policy  of  expansion,  including 
iTiflltratlon  and  subversion.  Presently,  they 
are  net  yet  strong  enough  to  have  a  direct 
confrontation  with  other  big  powers  but, 
they  are  miking  active  preparations  for  this 
possibility  as  can  be  seen  from  their  Labor 
Day  slogans  suoh  as:  "The  danger  of  a  new 
world  war  still  exists,  and  the  peoples  of  all 
coim tries  must  get  prepared.  Revolution  is 
the  main  trend  In  the  world  today.  People  of 
the  world,  unite  and  defeat  the  U.S.  aggres- 
s<^rs   and  their  running  dogs!"   "We  firmly 
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support  the  ]iut  struggle  of  the  Amerlcaa 
people  against  the  T7.S.  goTemmeot's  poUdee 
of  aggression  and  war  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion I  We  flnnly  support  tb«  struggle  of  the 
working  class  and  revolutionary  people  of 
various  countries  In  North  America.  Europe 
and  Oceania!" 

On  April  27  the  People's  Daily  published 
an  editorial  entitled  "Salute  the  Heroically 
Struggling  U.S.  People."  The  article  consid- 
ered demonstrations  In  Washington  and  San 
Francisco  on  April  24  as  Indicating  that  the 
struggle  between  the  American  people  and 
their  government  had  entered  a  new  stage. 
It  said :  "The  American  people  deserve  to  be 
called  a  brave  fighting  contli\gent  in  the 
struggle  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  against 
their  common  enemy — VS.  Imperialism." 
"Chairman  Mao  said :  'I  believe  that  the  brave 
American  people  will  finally  win.  while  U.S. 
fascist  rule  will  surely  be  defeated.' "  In 
concluding,  the  article  pointed  out:  "Lenin 
said:  'American  people  have  their  revolu- 
tionary tradition.'  More  than  a  century  ago. 
when  the  population  of  the  North  American 
colony  was  slightly  over  3  million,  these  peo- 
ple bad  the  courage  to  hold  high  the  revo- 
lutionary banner,  struggle  for  their  inde- 
pendence, and  defeat  the  great  British  Em- 
pire. .  .  .  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
22  million  black  people,  who  suffer  most  from 
racial  discrimination  and  class  exploitation 
and  whose  opposition  Is  the  strongest,  have 
strong  revolutionary  potential.  They  are  the 
grave-diggers  for  the  U.S.  monopoly  capi- 
talist class.  .  .  .  They  will  surely  completely 
emancipate  themselves." 

The   editorial    lays    bare   the   Maoist   plot 
against  the  Unit«d  States. 
FOOTwons 

^Central  News  Agency  (CNA) ,  June  15, 
1971. 

<Mao  Tse-tung.  "Talks  at  the  Yemen 
Porum  on  Literature  and  Art,"  Selected 
Works,  Vol.  UI  Foreign  Langu^ee  Press  (Pa- 
king  1966),  p.  90. 

»/btd. 

>SCNA.  Shanghai,  Bday  15.  1971. 

*NCNA,  Pelplng.  June  14,  1971. 

«  NONA.  Pelplng,  June  17,  1971. 

^  NCSA,  Addis  Ababa.  June  16.  1971. 

'NCNA,  Pelplng,  June  19,  1971. 

»  NCNA.  Conakry.  June  18.  1971. 

»  Mao.  op.  cit..  Vol.  n,  p.  288. 

^  Lesaoru  of  History,  New  China  Publish- 
ing Co..  Taipei,  p.  106. 

^International  Herald  Tribune.  June  19, 
1971. 


COLONIALISM  LIVES  IN  SOUTH 
AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   MAS8ACHT78ZTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  a  perceptive  article  with  re- 
gard to  our  foreign  policy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  article,  entitled  "Colonialism 
Uvea  in  South  America."  is  written  by 
Father  Eugene  K.  Culhane,  S.J.,  the 
managing  editor  of  America  magazine 
from  1958  to  1969  and  now  the  director 
of  the  Latin  American  bureau  of  the  UJ3. 
Catholic  Conference. 

The  following  article  written  by  an 
acknowledged  expert  in  Latin  American 
affairs  appeared  in  the  August  7,  1971, 
issue  of  America  magazine,  the  National 
CathoUc  Weekly: 

COLOITIAUSM   LlYXS   IN    SotlTB    ABCBSICA 

(By  Eugene  K.  Culhane.  SJ.) 
It  Is  hard  to  bellere  today  that  when  slave 
ablps  brought  their  human  cargoes  to  our 
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shores,  so  few  protested:  the  ezcxise  was.  I 
suppose,  that  the  cotton  economy  needed 
slaves.  And  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
when  our  rugged-lndlvlduallst  business  bar- 
ons were  devastating  forests  by  their  logging, 
and  mountainsides  by  their  strlpminlng — 
and  paying  starvation  wages  to  Immigrant 
workers — most  pulpits  and  newspapers  were 
silent.  Wasnt  that  the  necessary  price  of 
progress  through  capitalism? 

Something  very  close  to  such  villainy  Is 
going  on  today  In  our  country's  dealings 
with  Latin  America.  And  I  am  amazed  that 
so  few  objections  are  raised  here.  Whether 
we  realize  It  or  not,  otir  country's  corpora- 
tions, with  our  government's  support,  are 
engaged  In  a  vast  and  highly  integrated  plan 
to  keep  Latin  America  in  colonial  status.  We 
still  talk  In  the  lyric  terms  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress:  about  providing  houses  and 
schools,  stressing  social  as  much  as  eco- 
nomic gains,  giving  a  cool  handshake  to  dic- 
tators but  a  warm  abrazo  to  democratic  rul- 
ers. But  those  who  have  eyes  and  use  them 
can  see  that  the  United  States — through  Us 
corporations  and  Its  government — Is  exploit- 
ing the  Latin  American  continent  unmerci- 
fully. 

I  had  long  suspected  that  behind  the 
bumbling  and  mishandling  of  our  Latin 
American  relations  there  was  not  only  in- 
eptitude but  also  some  deliberate  dirty  deal- 
ing. But  then  It  Is  hard  to  be  certain — and 
one  hates  to  impute  motives  without  being 
completely  sure.  In  the  last  year,  however, 
I  spent  most  of  my  time  reading  the  Latin 
American  press,  and  I  now  see  that  Latin 
Americans  think  we  are  enslaving  them.  A 
three-month  visit  to  Latin  America  during 
that  year  strengthened  my  suspicions  about 
our  actions. 

The  picture  oame  Into  sharper  focus  for 
me  as  I  read  a  recently  published  book. 
Revolution  Next  Door.  Latin  America  in  the 
1970's  by  Oary  ICacEoln  (Holt.  Rlnehart  and 
Winston.  $6.96).  MacEoln  Is  no  novice  to 
Latin  America,  and  he  loves  the  United  States 
as  much  as  you  and  I  do.  But  he  Is  angry,  as 
ari?rv  as  you  and  I  will  be  If  we 
ponder  the  case  histories  he  produces  of  our 
business  world's  and  our  government's  col- 
lusion to  bleed  Latin  America.  In  a  word,  U.S. 
government  and  U.S.  business  are  keeping 
colonialism  alive  and  well  In  Latin  America. 
Let  us  hear  a  Latin  Am«rtcan  whom  Mac- 
Eoln  quotes;  "The  rich  countries,  both  of  the 
so-called  free  world  and  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
claim  that  they  are  trying  to  help  ■ob  catch 
up  with  them,  but  their  actions  belle  their 
words.  We  now  know  that  our  underdevelop- 
ment Is  an  Integral  factor  In  their  progress. 
They  moved  ahead  In  the  first  instance  at  our 
expense,  and  the  continuance  of  their  growth 
requires  the  maintenance  of  our  backward- 
ness. Naturally,  they  prefer  that  we  should 
co-operate,  but  they  have  demonstrated — as 
In  Brasll — that  they  will  also  use  whatever 
force  Is  necessary.  The  economic  ministers  of 
Latin  America  declared  In  a  Joint  statement 
In  1969  that  the  poor  countries  sre  tired 
of  carrying  the  weight  of  the  development 
of  the  rich  countries,  especially  those  of 
North  America." 

They  are  tired,  too.  of  our  so-called  aid 
It  will  never  make  Latin  America  our  equal 
It  isnt  intended  to;  It  Is  meant  to  keep  that 
continent  a  colony  within  our  empire,  one 
that  supplies  our  raw  materials  and  buys 
our  manufactures.  Although  In  1946  the 
UN  promised  to  terminate  the  colonial  sys- 
tem throuehout  the  world  and  in  19«0  called 
for  a  decad"  of  develooment.  Latin  Americans 
have  lost  faith  In  all  that.  They  dont  even 
went  development-  they  want  liberation. 
After  twenty  years  of  pursuing  development, 
and  seeing  where  It  has  gotten  them,  they 
will  have  no  more  of  It.  Like  the  man  with  the 
broken  ankle  who  was  advised  to  cure  it  bv 
constant  exercise.  Latin  America  learned 
the  hard  way  that  development  Is  not  the 
remedy.  It  wants  all  foreign  exploiters — but 
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especially    the    big    exploiter,    the    United 
States — off  Its  back. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  completed  I^tln 
America's  disillusionment.  As  I  recall  those 
days  back  In  1961  when  It  was  announced, 
the  man  In  the  street  here  In  the  Unltsd 
States  really  wanted  to  help  Latin  America 
to  make  a  new  start,  to  escape  from  its  eco- 
nomic and.  especlaUy,  Its  social  backwardnaas. 
But  those  on  the  inside  must  have  known 
from  the  start  that  the  wch^  at  Punta  del 
Este  were  phony,  that  our  few  grants  and 
many  loans  (most  U.S.  citizens  think  that 
under  the  AUlanoe  everything  la  given) 
would  change  nothing  substantial  In  the  pat- 
tern of  domination,  but  simply  plunge  Latin 
America  deeper  Into  debt.  Anyway,  that's  how 
It  has  worked  out:  the  grants  have  enriched 
the  rich,  the  loans  are  paid  off  by  the  poor, 
and  the  domination  Is  worse  than  before. 

Latin  America  Is  so  deep  In  debt  today  that 
a  huge  chunk  of  Its  GNP  Is  gamlsheed  each 
year  to  service  Its  foreign  debt.  "The  more 
help  we  receive,  the  more  debt  we  Incur,"  a 
Chilean  told  MacEoln.  The  loans  and  even 
the  grants  have  brought  prosperity  to  the 
United  States,  though,  because  the  money 
was  almost  always  advanced  with  conditions, 
e.g.,  that  It  be  used  to  purchase  goods  in 
the  United  States,  that  U.S.  technicians  be 
hired  to  install  the  new  equipment,  that  UJB. 
vessels  carry  the  goods,  etc.  How  were  such 
decisions  reached?  Corporation  lobbies  pres- 
sured Congress  to  attach  those  condltltms. 
The  loan  company  Is  not  the  poor  man's 
friend. 

Last  January  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
when  a  group  of  Latin  American  editors  met 
In  Washington.  D.C.,  they  all  talked  enthusi- 
astically about  a  publication  from  our  coun- 
try that  one  seldom  hears  of:  the  NACLA 
Newsletter,  a  monthly  of  the  North  American 
Congress  on  Latin  America,  whose  articles 
research  the  techniques  used  by  U.S.  busi- 
nesses to  despoil  Latin  America.  What  It 
prints,  stridently  sometimes  but  accurattfy. 
evidently  says  something  to  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. The  liberal  press  here  rarely  takes  on 
the  enormous  firms  that  advertise  In  Tor- 
tune.  But  the  NACLA  Netosletter  does.  And 
those  are  precisely  the  conglcxnerates  that,  as 
MacEoln  shows,  buy  out  successful  Latin 
American  businesses  and  squeeze  out  ib* 
others — ss  the  supermarket  chains  In  our 
country  do  to  self-owned  groceries. 

I  find  It  disconcerting  that  people  In  Latin 
America  are  Increasingly  anti-Yankee,  that 
they  increasingly  look  on  you  and  me  as 
the  enemy.  MacEoln  thus  describes  what 
our  economic  jjower  does  to  them:  "Out- 
siders call  the  shots.  Rapid  fluctuations  In 
the  world  prices  of  raw  materials  prevent 
any  long-term  planning.  In  addition,  and 
psu^tcularly  since  World  War  II,  the  growth 
of  science  and  technology  In  the  rich  coim- 
tries  has  steadily  eroded  the  base  of  the 
export  market  for  raw  materials.  The  plastloa 
and  other  man-made  material,  first  Intro- 
duced as  strategic  substitutes  for  materials 
unavailable  In  wartime,  are  steadily  Improv- 
ing In  quality  and  falling  In  cost.  In  con- 
sequence, while  factors  within  the  rich  coun- 
tries cause  the  prices  of  their  manufacturers 
to  continue  upwards,  the  price  they  pay  tor 
Imported  raw  materials  goes  Inexorably 
down." 

Latin  America,  of  course.  Is  populated  by 
people,  and  some  of  them  down  there  are  as 
venal  and  as  quick  to  te«un  up  with  Big 
Brother  from  the  North  for  mutual  gain  as 
their  counterparts  anywhere  else.  Latin 
Americans  call  those  plant  bosses  and  other 
collaborators  salaried  by  U.S.  conglomerates 
"Herodlans."  because  like  Herod  they  col- 
laborate with  the  foreign  Imperialist  to 
crush  their  countrymen  and  share  In  the 
profits. 

But  the  second  part  of  our  oppression  at 
Latin  America — the  vicious  role  our  govern- 
ment plays  to  support  our  business  Inter- 
ests— Is  even  more  upsetting.  The  Rockefeller 
Report,  on  which  the  President  relied  when 
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he  drew  up  his  policy  for  Latin  America  in 
1969.  unblushingly  advocated  more  repres- 
sion to  preserve  the  status  quo,  more  jxdlce 
and  mUltary  assistance  to  stamp  out  "sub- 
version." Yet  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
the  free  play  of  political  feelings  and  a  legiti- 
mate "subversion"  of  an  obsolete  social, 
economic  and  political  order  were  needed  In 
Latin  America,  It  is  today.  But  our  govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  needs  of  that 
continent  Is  to  freeze  the  status  quo.  If 
Britain  had  had  a  CIA  two  centuries  ago, 
the  unrest  In  Its  American  colonies  would 
have  been  squashed  In  short  order  and  the 
rebel  leaders  blackballed  by  Instant  teletype 
connections  between  the  Redcoats'  barracks 
throughout  the  13  colonies.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  his  co-signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  would  have  been  refused  em- 
ployment, denied  press  coverage,  harassed 
by  the  police — and  had  their  mall  opened. 
That  Is  what  our  antl-subverslve  military 
a-sslstance  brings  about  In  Latin  America — 
and  you  and  I  are  being  hated  for  it.  We 
train  police  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands, 
from  every  co\intry  (Haiti  Is  reported  to  be 
soliciting  such  help  now.  Ood  save  the 
mark),  to  set  up  an  international  file  of 
Information  on  "unsocial  elements,"  on  orga- 
nizers of  any  groups  even  remotely  classl- 
nable  as  a  challenge  to  the  rotten,  estab- 
lished order. 

In  his  chapter  on  "La  Cla"  (the  CIA) , 
MacEoln  documents  Instances  of  UJ3.  police 
instruction  In  the  "third-degree"  (torture) 
and  other  sophisticated  methods  of  repres- 
sion. "AID  boasts  that  In  fiscal  1968,  16,000 
Brazilian  police  were  trained  under  the  Pub- 
lic Safety  program,  with  the  number  Increas- 
ing In  each  successive  year  .  .  .  between  1964 
and  1968.  AID  people  gave  counterlnsurgency 
courses  to  more  than  65,000  police  officers  In 
the  Northeast  alone."  As  of  1970,  60,581  Latin 
Americans  had  been  trained  under  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  funded  and  staffed 
by  AID.  And  these  U.  S.  government  special- 
ists serve  regimes  that  no  tn^artlal  observer 
could  call  representative,  that  cling  to  the 
status  quo.  and  that  often  are  led  by  Hero- 
dlans profiting  from  a  sweetheart  arrange- 
ment with  U.S.  economic  Interests.  Mean- 
while, under  this  umbrella  of  protection,  the 
U.S.  btislness  takeover  of  Latin  America's 
economy  goes  on.  Once  again.  In  the  case  of 
Brazil:  "Foreign  capital  exceeds  local  private 
capital  72  to  28  In  the  production  of  capital 
goods;  78  to  22  In  that  of  durable  consumer 
goods;  and  62  to  48  In  that  of  nondurables. 
Only  In  commerce  and  services  Is  local  pri- 
vate capital  still  m  control."  Transfer  to  Latin 
America  Jean  Jacques  Servsn-Schrelber's 
Judgment  on  what  we  are  doing  to  Europe. 
Then  realize  how  much  weaker  Latin 
America's  economy  Is  than  Europe's — and  you 
will  understand  what  neocolonialism,  backed 
by  U.S.  military,  diplomatic  and  technologi- 
cal power,  means  there. 

In  Its  war  on  change,  our  government  also 
tries  to  manipulate  Latin  America's  labor 
relations  and  university  life — two  sensitive 
areas  where  an  outsider  would  do  well  to 
tread  warily.  A  lAtln  American  labor  orga- 
nizer told  MacEoln:  "The  AFL-CIO  func- 
tions as  an  Instnunent  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  CIA  to  divide  and  control  our 
trade  union  movement.  This  Imperialist  or- 
ganization uses  your  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development  to  corrupt  and  con- 
trol popular  movements  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  we  In  Latin  America  know  all  too 
well.  The  AIFLD  financed  an  11-week  strike 
in  Guyana  to  the  tune  of  $70,000  to  bring 
down  the  Jagan  government.  It  backed  the 
Invasion  of  Cuba  and  U.8.  Intervention  In  the 
Dominican  Republic."  If  o\ir  goal  were  to 
benefit  Latin  America's  labor,  rather  than  In- 
tegrate It  Into  otir  economic  plana,  we  would 
help  the  Christian  Democratic  labor  onions 
too,  which  are  grassroot  groups,  even  if  fierce- 
ly nationalistic.  But  while  millions  of  dollars 
go  to  the  affiliates  of  our  own  U.8.  labor 
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organizations,  hardly  a  penny  goes  to  other 
labor  groups. 

The  U.S.  also  manipulates  Its  educational 
assistance.  Listen  to  the  climax  of  MacEoln's 
account  of  what  happened  at  the  University 
of  Antloqula,  In  Medellln,  Colcxnbla:  "The 
U.S.  methods  and  texts  were  producing  a 
more  thorough  Integration  Into  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  and  also  reinforcing  the 
already  enormous  cultural  Invasion.  Revela- 
tions in  the  mld-1960's  that  CIA  funds  were 
underwriting  studies  that  bad  been  presented 
as  strictly  academic,  and  that  CIA  agents 
sometimes  masqueraded  as  university  pro- 
fessors, brought  student  riots."  That  Is  only 
one  case.  It  is  true;  and  students  can  mis- 
Interpret  bona  fide  aid  plans.  But  our  Inter- 
ference In  Latin  America's  universities  goes 
back  to  long  before  Project  Camelot  in  Chile, 
and  did  not  stop  with  It. 

An  Intrinlslc  weakness  In  the  democratic 
system  Is  that  when  It  gets  too  big  for  the 
town  meeting  kind  of  direct  Involvement  by 
those  responsible,  then  remote  and  faceless 
committees  take  over.  In  our  case,  we  ask 
Congress  to  take  over.  But  Congress  depends 
on — and  Is  the  target  of — lobbying,  much  of 
It  by  bllUon-dollar  business  Interests.  And 
back  In  the  main  offices  of  those  mammoth 
businesses  the  directors  are  hotinded  to  pro- 
duce more  and  more  profits,  while  the  share- 
holders rarely  Inquire  how  the  dividends  are 
earned.  Thus  the  poor  Congressman  is 
caught  between  the  velvet  threats  of  the 
lobbyist  representing  gigantic  economic 
power  and  Ood  knows  how  many  votes,  and 
his  more  or  less  well-informed  conscience. 

MacEoln  has  no  suggestions  about  how  to 
stop  the  abuses  of  U.S.  capitalism.  That  Is 
for  another  book,  presumably  by  someone 
else.  The  Chileans  and  Cubans  have  despaired 
of  the  possibility  of  making  capitalism 
work  Justly,  out  there  where  the  raw  ma- 
terials come  from.  (It  was  U.S.  big  business 
they  were  thinking  of  when  they  repudiated 
capitalism,  no  doubt.)  At  the  CICOP  Con- 
ference last  January,  Dr.  Helan  Jaworskl  of 
Peru  said  he  thinks  It  Is  now  too  hard  and  too 
late  for  us  to  change  our  tactics  In  Latin 
America,  and  that  Latin  America  will  there- 
fore have  to  break  clean  with  us,  shut  Itself 
up  In  a  closed  world  for  several  generations 
of  Isolated  growth — deprived  of  our  com- 
pany, bijt  at  least  liberated  from  our  domi- 
nation and  thereby  able  to  lift  its  head  In 
freedom. 

Meanwhile,  who  Is  worrying  about  whether 
our  business  Interests  In  Latin  America  are 
too  big  for  their  britches,  too  powerful  to 
bridle  in  the  name  of  Justice  and  respect  for 
the  other  guy?  A  lot  of  us  who  love  Latin 
America,  who  are  unwilling  to  be  Involved 
In  oppressing  any  people,  go  on  unaware  of 
the  existing  oppression.  MacEoln's  book  Is 
clear  and  cogent,  but  how  wide  a  public  will 
It  reach?  No  doubt  those  highly  placed  lead- 
ers In  our  business  and  government  circles 
who  see  what  Is  happening,  but  go  ahead 
none  the  less.  wUl  skim  through  this  book. 
But  they  are  unlikely  to  change  their 
policies.  They  are  gtiilty,  and  history  will 
Judge  them  harshly.  But  one  can  wonder  If 
enough  other  Americans  will  read  MacEoln's 
Indictment — and  do  something  about  It — 
before  the  rupture  between  us  and  Latin 
America  takes  place. 


DRUG  ADDICTION.  CAUSES  AND 
PREVENTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  mw  jBtazT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBEBKNTATTVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  PATTE2^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  today  to  place  In 
the  CoNGRBSSioNAL  RECORD  a  speech  by 
my  good  friend,  Dr.  Herbert  Boehm. 
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Dr.  Boehm  is  the  director  of  the  Neu- 
ropsychiatry Section  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  at  Perth  Amboy  General 
Hospital.  In  addition,  he  is  a  diplomat  of 
the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology,  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Psychotherapy,  the  Academy 
of  Phychosomatic  Medicine  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Psychiatry  of  Great 
Britain.  For  many  years,  Dr.  Boehm  has 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  to  the  medical 
service  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  his  recent  speech  entitled,  "Drug 
Addiction  —  Causes  and  Prevention," 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  psychiatry  in  London  smd  the 
World  Health  Organization  in  Geneva, 
Dr.  Boehm  has  summed  up  medical 
thinking  in  recognizing  that  drug  addic- 
tion is  more  appropriately  termed  drug 
dependence.  I  knov-  that  my  colleagues 
uill  be  interested  in  Dr.  Boehm's  state- 
ments, because  he  outlines  the  effects 
that  many  drugs  have  on  the  mind  and 
body.  More  important,  however,  is  his  in- 
sight into  the  causes  of  drug  use  as  they 
relate  to  other  problem  areas  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

Drtjo  Addiction.  Cattsks  and  Pexvkntion 
(By  Herbert  Boehm) 

Drug  addiction  was  formerly  classified  un- 
der soclopathlc  personality  disturbance,  but 
otherwise  not  defined.  The  Wortd  Health 
Organization  (W^I.O.)  has  recenUy  replaced 
the  terms,  drug  addiction  and  drug  habitua- 
tion, with  the  new  term,  drug  dependence. 
We  define  drug  dependence  as  a  state  aris- 
ing from  repeated  administration  of  a  drug 
on  a  periodic  or  continuous  basis.  We  have 
to  consider  the  drug  dependence  for  ea^ 
drug  Individually. 

The  World  Health  Organization  definitions 
stress  a  desire  or  need  to  continue  taking 
the  drtig,  or  let  tis  say,  a  compulsive  drug 
use  or  habituation.  The  drug  dependence 
is  with  different  substances  psychologically, 
while  other  drugs,  e.g.,  heroin,  lead  to  bodily 
dependence,  a  persistent  desire  for  the  drug, 
a  torturing  abstinence  sympt<Hn,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  a  tendency  to  a  dosage  Increase 
of  the  drug  Involved.  The  chronic  abuse  of 
the  drug  causes  a  change  of  personality  with 
several  social  sequels. 

Drug  abuse  Is  a  flight  from  a  presence 
which  Is  unacceptable  to  the  artificial  para- 
dise of  the  dream  world.  The  dependence  on 
drugs  Is  different  with  the  various  drugs. 
The  patient  may  develop  disturbances  In 
contacts  with  people,  pain  and  tension  symp- 
toms, fear,  sleeplessness,  and  psychological 
disturbances. 

Inadequate  personality  changes,  neurotic 
disturbances,  a  broken  home,  puberty  reac- 
tion, existence  crises,  and  other  crisis  situa- 
tions may  develop.  The  drug  abuse  depends 
on  the  Increased  amount  of  drugs.  Soclo- 
cultural  factors  and  enjoyment  have  led  In 
the  last  years  to  a  considerable  dependence 
on  the  drugs. 

The  drug  dependence  may  show  a  depend- 
ence from  harmless  drugs  to  dangerous  (Can- 
nabis, Heroin),  and  from  simple  to  severe 
dependence,  with  tranquilizers,  sedatives  and 
alcohol  The  choice  of  the  drug  depends  on 
the  environment — ^Marihuana  parties,  trips 
in  a  group,  the  avaiUblllty  of  the  drug,  and 
the  personality  of  the  Individual.  The  make 
up  of  the  Individual  may  bring  about  an 
effect  accordingly.  For  each  drug  and  dosage, 
a  pharmacodynamic  effect  exists  and  tarings 
about  euphoria,  haUuclnatlons,  mora  vitality, 
depersonalization  and  Increase  of  alertness. 
According  to  their  existence,  we  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  primary  and  secondary  drug 
dependence. 

Primary  drug  addition  Is  a  primary  deatre 
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for  th«  drug  becwue  of  an  uaaocepteble 
sltuatton.  The  seoondary  drug  dependence 
haa  caused  a  constant  desire  for  the  drug 
because  of  long  use.  and  thus  develops  as 
secondary  desire  for  the  drug.  This  drug  is 
very  Important  during  the  time  of  abstinence 
with  crlmee.  and  diminishes  ability  to  stand 
trial. 

The  Biireau  of  Narcotics  1970  report  of 
U.S.A.  reports  that  the  total  number  of 
active  addicts  U  less  than  150.000.  The  ratio 
of  males  to  female  in  the  list  Is  generally 
about  3  or  4  to  1,  and  scwoe^hat  more  than 
half  the  total  are  minority  groups.  Slightly 
more  than  half  are  between  21  and  30  years 
of  age,  and  about  a  third  are  31  to  40.  Ju- 
veniles (under  20  years  of  age)  consUtute 
lees  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total.  About  12 
per  cent  are  over  40. 

The  majority  of  preaent  day  addicts  are  de- 
rived from  the  most  depressed  districts  In 
metropolitan  slum  areas.  In  such  districts, 
relationships  between  parents  and  chUdren 
are  likely  to  be  much  more  disturbed  than 
in  the  typical  middle  class  American  family 
The  mother  Is  likely  to  be  the  breadwinner, 
and  the  father.  If  he  la  preaent  at  all,  is 
chronically  unemployed.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  delinquency  Is  common.  The  relation- 
ship between  addiction  and  delinquency  Is 
not  a  simple  one.  Studies  have  shown  that 
there  are  areas  with  high  delinquency  but 
low  narcotic  addiction  rates,  and  that  In 
areas  where  both  rates  are  high,  crimes 
against  property  tend  to  be  greater,  and 
crimes  against  persona  tend  to  be  smaller 
In  proportionate  number.  This  suggests  that 
narcotic  addiction  does  not  Increase  crimi- 
nal activity  In  general,  except  for  narcotic 
laws  offenses.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  socio- 
logical factors  contribute  greatly  to  the 
genesis  of  addiction,  and  we  assume  currently 
that  personality  factors  Interacting  with 
sociological  and  pharmacological  factors, 
constitute  the  major  detriments  of  addic- 
tion. 

Problems  related  to  drug  dependence  come 
to  the  physician  in  several  ways.  Cases  of 
acute  or  chronic  toxicity  usually  come  to 
medical  attention  If  the  Individual  himself 
or  someone  close  to  him  decides  he  Is  sick 
or  out  of  control.  A  patient  may  seek  psy- 
chiatric contact  for  difficulties  associated 
directly  or  Indirectly  with  drug  use.  The 
patient  may  be  suffering  from  obvious  toxic 
or  wlthdrawta  effects  of  the  drug. 

The  problem  of  drug  dependence  may  come 
up  unexpectedly  in  the  course  of  medical 
management  of  other  conditions,  eepeclally 
accidents,  venereal  disease,  tuberculosis, 
pregnancy  and  hepatitis. 

SOCIALLY  ACCXPTABLE  DKTTOS 


Alcohol  bears  the  dlstlnctlcm  of  being  the 
only  potent  drug  that  is  universally  accepted 
by  society.  The  effects  and  toxicity  of  this 
drug  are  too  well  known  to  warrant  a  lengthy 
dlacuaalon.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  exact 
concentration  of  alcohol  In  the  blood  that 
causes  Intoxication.  It  Is  generally  agreed 
that  a  concentration  of  200  mg  percent  is 
aaaocUted  with  mild  to  moderate  Intoxica- 
tion. The  fatal  ooncentraUon  Ilea  between 
500-800  mg  per  cent.  IronlcaUy.  it  Is  the 
one  drug  which  Is  taken  to  make  you  feel 
"high,"  and  yet  It  Is  socially  acceptable.  We 
can  classify  coffee  and  tea  aa  drugs.  Many 
British  and  Americans  cannot  begin  their 
day  without  a  morning  cup.  Caffeine  Is  a 
potential  central  nervous  system  stimulant. 
It  can  stlmxilate  all  portions  of  the  cortex. 
In  1938,  nicotine  was  tsoUted  from  the  leaves 
of  tobacco.  It  has  no  therapeutic  value  now, 
but  it  was  used  at  one  time  medically  as  a 
^ntral  nervous  system  stimulant.  The  dan- 
gerous effects  of  nicotine  In  tobacco  are  unl- 
versaUy  known. 

Invastlgatom  have  demonstrated  that 
long-time  uaera  of  heroin  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  effects  of  heroin  and  mor- 
phine.  The   illicit  populartty   of  heroin   la 


probably  due  to  the  fact  that  on  a  weight 
basis.  It  is  approximately  two  to  three  times 
as  potent  as  morphine.  Hooln  is  either  in- 
haled like  snuff.  Injected  subcutaneously,  but 
most  often  is  administered  intravenously. 
The  addict  often  usee  crude  and  sometimes 
filthy  equipment.  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
high  Incidence  of  hepatitis  among  users. 

The  first  time  the  drug  is  taken,  the  penon 
may  develop  an  anxiety  reaction  and  physical 
reactions,  such  as  nausea,  vomiting  and 
sweating.  On  the  following  occasions,  he  ex- 
periences a  euphoric  spasm,  lasting  approxi- 
mately one  minute.  This  has  been  likened  by 
naany  addicts  to  a  sexual  climax.  This  In  turn 
may  be  followed  by  a  lethargic  somnolent 
state  in  the  addicts — he  wants  neither  food, 
sex  nor  companionship.  One  addict  has  de- 
scribed heroin  as  "having  all  the  advantages 
of  death  without  Its  permanence."  As  with 
other  narcotic  drugs,  tolerance  develops  to 
the  respiratory  depressant,  analgesic  and 
euphoric  effects. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  higher  mortality 
rate  among  addicts  due  to  heroin  overdosage, 
because  the  purity  and  strength  of  the  drug 
is  not  known  to  the  taker.  Packets  sold  by 
pushers  generally  contain  about  6  per  cent 
heroin  diluted  with  lactose  or  quinine.  Sud- 
den cessation  of  the  drug  without  treatment 
causes  withdrawal  symptoms.  Theee  include 
lacrlmatlon,  running  nose,  yawning,  perspi- 
ration, nausea,  vomiting  coryza.  Qoosefleeh 
indicates  pUomotor  activity.  The  skin  resem- 
bles that  of  a  plucked  turkey,  thus  the  com- 
mon expression,  "cold  turkey." 

C.N.S.    DEPRESSANTS 

The  effects  produced  by  barbiturate  and 
nonbarbltiwate  hypnotics  are  similar  to  al- 
cohol, depending  on  the  dosage,  situation  and 
personality  of  the  user.  The  drugs  generally 
produce  a  physical  and  mental  lethargy 
slurred  speech  and  loes  of  coordination. 

As  with  alcohol  and  the  opiates,  a  physical 
tolerance  develops.  An  overdose  can  result 
m  apnea,  convulsions  or  respiratory  arrest. 

C.N.8.    SrrMTTLANTS 

Stimulants  and  amphetamines  are  often 
used  to  increase  mental  awareness  and  create 
a  feeling  of  well  being.  The  sympathominetlc 
amines  are  abused  exclusively  because  of 
their  euphoric  effect.  Unfortunately,  no  tol- 
erance develops,  and  a  toxic  psychosis  mav 
occur  after  several  weeks  or  months  of  use 

Cocaine  causes  a  mood  elevation,  anorexia 
analgesia,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  most' 
potent  antlfatigue  agent  known.  The  abuser 
frequently  overestimates  his  abUlty  to  ner- 
form.  Euphoria  caused  by  the  amphetamines 
and  cocaine  is  reported  by  addicts  to  be  verv 

S?L^'«**''  ''I**P  *"  '"^  «"°"Kb,  toxic 
manifestations,  including  visual  and  audi- 
tory halluclnatlona.  may  occur.  Death  mav 
come  from  respiratory  depression. 

HALLtrciWOGBlfTCS 

L.sp.  Is  the  most  powerful  and  most  fre- 

^^^}}J  ■""'^  °'  ****  hallucinogenic  drugs 
Acid    used  to  be  eaten  on  sugar  cubes;  now 

^.  *?I.'*?^*"  *"  "^"^'y  "■«»  The  ef- 
fects of  this  drug  are  very  complicated,  seem- 
ing to  create  visual  distortions.  It  tends  to 
distort  emotions  and  perception.  What  was 
pretty  becomes  beautiful,  what  was  annov- 
,1  becomes  terrifying.  A  so-called  "trip"  mav 
last  from  1  to  10  hours.  Acts  of  suicide  or  vio- 
lence indicate  the  profound  influence  of 
L.S.D.  on  the  mind.  Kven  months  after  the 
drug  w«s  taken,  new  ooctnrences  may  occur 
This  may  happen  if  the  drug  user  Is  par- 
tlculariy  fatigued  or  under  the  Influence  of 
another  drug.  L.S.D.  was  tint  believed  to 
Muse  birth  defects.  Meaeallne  and  peyote  are 
chemically  related  to  amphetamine  and  pro- 
duce acute  eoioT  effect.  They  may  cause  an 
overeatlmatlon  of  the  vlaual  cortex. 

D.M.T.  (Dimethyl  triphamlne)  la  usuany 
smoked  with  marihuana.  It  glvea  a  similar 
but  ahorter  effect  than  hSD.  Its  popularity 
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has  declined  since  It  reportedly  causes  brain 
damage. 

S.TJ».  gives  results  slmUar  to  LSD  but 
the  effect  may  last  up  to  90  hours.  Emergency 
room  personnel  may  think  that  the  8TJ> 
user  has  taken  L.8J>.  If  Thorazine  is  admin- 
istered, the  patient  may  die  of  resplrattwy 

Apparently  none  of  theee  hallucinocenlcs 
produce  physical  dependence.  Their  ^naer 
lies  in  their  psychological  effects. 

Cannabis  (marihuana,  haahlsh)  is  not 
pharmacologlcaUy  a  narcotic,  but  legallv  it 
is.  Marihuana  is  not  the  plant,  but  the  resin- 
ous  preparaUon  of  brown  and  black  flakes 
from  the  plant.  Marihuana  does  not  dilate 
the  pupils.  The  active  ingredient  In  the  resin 
Is  a  chemical  known  as  THC  (Tetra 
hydrocannablnol).  The  strength  used 
varies,  depending  upon  the  part  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  dose  Is  obtained.  The  con- 
centrated resin,  approximately  six  times  as 
powerful  as  the  leaf  derivative,  is  called 
hashish.  It  is  most  often  smoked  The  drue 
^n  be  mixed  into  foods  and  taken  orally 
The  effects  from  marihuana  use  are  relaxa- 
tion, tranquility,  Ught-headedness,  some  loss 
of  bodily  coordination.  Intensified  sensory 
perception  and  a  distortion  of  time. 

We  may  find  great  Joy  or.  on  the  othw 
hand,  acute  anxiety.  Hallucinations  may  oc- 
cur. The  drug  may  cause  tachycardia,  appe- 
tite for  sweeta,  and  conjunctivitis  While 
marihuana  is  not  physically  habit  formtne 
an  Individual  may  develop  a  psychologloai 
dependence  upon  the  drug,  using  it  as  ifi- 
antl  -depressant. 

MISCELLAKBOTJS    CHXMICALS 

Volatile  chemicals,  such  as  glue  and  furni- 
ture polish,  may  achieve  a  hallucinogenic 
effect.  Delusions  of  grandeur  and  delirium 
may  be  experienced.  Side  effecta  include 
blood  dyscrasias,  possible  brain  damage,  con- 
junctivitis, dizziness,  and  swollen  nose  One 
youth  in  New  York  City  leaped  from  a  6th- 
fioor  roof  while  inhaling  glue. 

Seeds  and  spices,  such  as  nutmeg  and 
mace,  are  rarely  considered  drugs.  Nutmeg 
for  example,  has  been  used  by  prison  Inmates 
and  may  produce  feelings  of  depersonaliza- 
tion and  unreality. 

TEEATMKNT  PKOBLEMS  AND  TKCHNIQUES  OF 
MANAGEMENT 

There  are  a  large  number  of  drug  users 
who  regard  themselves  as  neither  criminal 
nor  111.  The  social  drinker  sees  no  reason  why 
he  should  tell  his  physician  or  other  advisor 
about  his  occasional  use  of  alcohol,  and  the 
users  of  marihuana  view  themselves  In  the 
same  way. 

Acute  drug  reactions  should  be  treated  as 
medical  problems.  Not  only  Is  such  care  safer 
and  more  effective,  but  a  larger  fracUon  of 
patients  can  be  Induced  to  accept  aftar-care 
from  a  purely  medical  facility  than  from  a 
poUce  physician  or  probation  officer. 

The  compulsive  drug  user  should  seek  psy- 
chotherapy, (including  religious  and  self- 
help  group.)  Group  therapy  may  be  of  use 
after  treatment,  for  the  acute  withdrawal 
symptoms  In  a  hospital.  Conventional  psy- 
chotherapy Is  far  less  effective  than  directive 
psychotherapy. 

Another  alternative  Is  the  access  of  the 
drug  In  some  countries.  Such  a  program  con- 
tinues to  Impose  Jail  sentence  for  criminal 
activity,  but  not  for  mere  use,  or  possession. 
It  Insists  that  the  addict  accept  treatment 
and  supervision. 

British  law  permits  dlq>enslng  narcotics 
to  an  addict.  The  British  population  has 
characteristics  different  from  the  U.S-A.,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  In  1970,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  60  million,  there  were  only  1.12fi 
known  heroin  as  addlcta  in  England,  in  com- 
parison with  an  eatlmato  of  80.000  In  the 
VSA.  Associated  criminal  activity  In  Eng- 
land Is  negllble  when  compared  to  that  In 
the  XJSJi. 
The  goal  of  aodety's  effort  la  control  and 
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prevention  rather  than  retribution.  Only 
education  and  counseling  offer  any  real 
hope. 

The  analogy  of  the  boy  who  cried  wolf  is 
hard  to  avoid  here  since  It  Is  the  profes- 
sional drug  expert's  obvious  duty  to  main- 
tain bis  credibility  among  those  groups  who 
are  most  apt  to  need  his  advice  as  more  and 
more  new  compounds  come  Into  the  hands 
of  the  experimenters. 

This  must  be  done  even  at  the  risk  of  dis- 
approval from  others  In  the  medical  com- 
munity who  might  hope  that  the  prescrip- 
tions against  all  drugs  will  be  uncritically 
heeded.  Unfortunately,  the  young  people  who 
must  be  dealt  with  In  this  context  are  al- 
ready partially  alienated  from  the  establish- 
ment we  represent,  and  they  have  reserved  to 
themselves  the  decision  about  what  to  be- 
lieve. 
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MORAVIAN  MUSIC 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  caD  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  the  Kennedy  Center's  first  Sunday 
afternoon  concert  yesterday,  September 
12,  when  the  Moravian  Music  Foundation 
presented  a  program  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Moravian  music. 

In  1741,  the  Moravians  settled  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  in  Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth,  and  Emmaus.  Rich  in 
talent  and  love  of  music,  the  Moravians 
established  the  first  "collegium  music- 
um"  in  this  coimtry  only  3  years  after 
the  founding  of  their  settlements. 

Anthems,  symphonies,  and  a  variety  of 
chamber  music  became  famous  in  this 
early  American  center  as  well  as  in  other 
colleges  of  music  modeled  after  the  first 
Moravian  establishment. 

This  Important  era  in  the  development 
of  American  music  was  recalled  yester- 
day at  the  Kennedy  Center  concert. 

With  the  single  exception  of  a  sinfonia 
by  Johann  Chrlstoph  Freidrich  Bach, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Sebastian  Bach,  the 
program  was  composed  entirely  of  Mora- 
vian music.  Included  in  the  program  were 
an  overture  by  Charles  Hommann,  a 
quintet  by  Johann  Priedrich  Peter,  and 
a  "Water-music  Suite"  entitled  "For  a 
Boatride  on  the  Lehigh"  by  David  Moritz 
Michael.  The  Piedmont  Chamber  Or- 
chestra, conducted  by  Nicholas  Harsanjd, 
was  joined  by  34  members  of  the  West- 
minster Choir  in  the  highlight  of  the 
afternoon,  a  cantata  entitled  "The  Dawn 
of  Glory"  by  Christian  Ignatius  Latrobe. 

The  Moravian  concert  provided  a  fit- 
ting finale  to  the  opening  week  of  pres- 
entations at  the  magnificent  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 


THE  IDEAL  SEVERANCE-TAX 
SOLUTION 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Louisville 
Times  on  September  7,  1971,  was  called 
to  my  attention.  I  found  it  to  be  a  fair 
evaluation  of  a  bill  I  introduced  in  this 
sessicm  of  Congress.  This  legislation 
would  assist  the  States  in  raising  needed 
revenues  by  making  more  uniform  the 
incidence  and  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  the 
States  on  the  severance  of  minerals  from 
mineral  property  located  within  the 
United  States. 

We  are  sUl  only  too  well  aware  of  the 
need  of  the  States  and  localities  for  more 
revenues  to  finance  necessary  expendi- 
tures. At  the  same  time  there  are  many 
States  that  have  found  it  a  difficult  task 
to  impose  such  a  severance  tax,  because 
such  States  run  the  risk  of  placing  some 
mineral  companies  operating  within  the 
State  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  rel- 
ative to  companies  operating  where  there 
are  no  severance  taxes.  These  States  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  enactment  of 
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such  a  State  severance  tax  would  reduce 
mining  activity  within  the  State. 

Such  Federal  legislation  would  bring 
about  an  equitable  means  of  taxation  for 
sorely  needed  revenue  not  only  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  by  most  States  with  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  for  improving  State 
public  services. 

I  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

jProm  the  Louisville  Times,  Sept.  7,  1971) 
The  Ideai.  Sevebance-Tax  Soltttion 

If  the  current  drive  for  a  Kentucky  sev- 
erance tax  on  coal  succeeds,  it  might  prod 
Congress  Into  encouraging  similar  legislation 
In  other  mining  states.  This  the  lawmakers 
could  do  by  levying  a  federal  tax  on  minerals 
with  Its  proceeds  made  available  to  the  states 
for  the  asking. 

Bills  for  this  purpose  have  been  before 
Congress  since  1968.  Sponsored  by  Kentucky's 
Rep.  Oene  Snyder,  a  Republican,  and  Sen. 
Lee  Metcalf,  a  Montana  Democrat,  they  caU 
for  a  federal  tax  of  5  per  cent  of  the  gross 
income  from  all  minerals  removed  from  the 
earth,  but  with  a  provision  that  state  sever- 
ance-tax payments  would  be  credited  against 
the  federal  levy  up  to  the  full  amount. 

This  obviously  would  put  producers  in  the 
various  mining  states  on  an  equal  footing 
comp>etitlvely,  thus  rejnoving  what  until  now 
has  been  a  formidable  argvunent  against  tax 
action  by  the  states  individually. 

Coal  op)erators  particularly  have  benefited 
from  the  competition  argument.  Some  20 
States  have  a  severance  tax  on  oil  and  gas, 
several  also  tax  the  various  ores,  but  only  a 
small  handful  tax  coal  and  none  of  these  Is 
a  major  producer.  In  short,  Kentucky  and 
the  other  big  coal  states  have  let  fear  of 
competition  cause  them  to  neglect  this  lu- 
crative source  of  badly-needed  revenue. 

The  federal  legislation  that  would  end  this 
costly  dilemma  has  attracted  little  attention 
in  the  past.  However,  with  Kentucky's  cur- 
rent gubernatorial  race  generating  fresh  In- 
terest in  a  state  severance  tax,  there  are  signs 
tliat  the  picture  may  be  changing.  As  Ward 
Sinclair  of  our  Washington  bureau  has  point- 
ed out,  some  Kentucky  coal  men  are  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  the  Snyder-Metcalf  pro- 
posal as  the  lesser  of  what  they  regard  as 
two  evils. 

As  one  Kentucky  producer  has  expressed 
it:  "Our  position  Is  that.  If  there  is  a  sever- 
ance tax  on  coal,  we  prefer  that  it  be  handled 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  discriminate  in  the 
price  of  coal  from  one  state  to  another." 

That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  proposed 
federal  legislation,  and  it  is  more  than  a  little 
Ironic  that  it  has  attracted  so  little  notice 
among  those  who  have  been  loudly  clamoring 
for  revenue  sharing.  As  Senator  Metcalf  has 
remarked,  here  is  "a  type  of  revenue  sharing" 
that  would  benefit  both  federal  and  state 
governments.  He  estimates  the  States  would 
realize  nearly  •700  million  annually  from  re- 
sources they  now  are  letting  go  untapped. 
while  the  federal  government  would  come  out 
$430  million  ahead  from  a  companion  tax 
on  minerals  Imported  from  abroad. 

Kentucky's  stake  in  the  Snyder-Metcalf 
prop>osal  Is  estimated  at  $30  million  a  year 
or  thereabout.  In  view  of  this  state's  educa- 
tion and  other  needs,  that  should  be  Incen- 
tive enough  for  Mr.  Snyder's  Kentucky  col- 
leagues In  House  and  Senate  to  lend  him 
a  hand  in  getting  his  bill  moving.  Maybe 
they  wm  if  the  governor's  race  continiies  to 
generate  pressure  for  a  state  severance  tax 
regardless  of  what  Congress  does  or  doesn't 
do. 
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SENATFr-Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 


September  14,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempcH^  (Mr.  Mktcai.f)  . 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elaon,  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind. 
Forgive  our  foolish  ways; 
Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind. 
In  purer  lives  Thy  service  find. 
In  deeper  reverence,  praise. 

In  simple  trust  like  theirs  who  heard. 
Beside  the  Syrian  Sea, 
The  gradoiK  calling  of^the  Lord. 
Let  us.  like  them,  without  a  word 
Rise  up  and  follow  Thee. 

Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 
TUI  all  oiu-  strivings  cease; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress. 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Thy  peace.  Amen. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  tiis 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  THE  LOCATION  OF  NEW 
FEDERAL  OFFICES  AND  OTHER 
FAdLTTIES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEJTT  pro  tem- 
pore ( Mr.  Metcalf  )  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  the  location  of  new 
Federal  facilities  in  areas  of  low  popula- 
tion density. 

This  first  report  describes  the  begin- 
nings of  an  organized  effort  to  place  more 
Government  facilities  and  activities  in 
niral  areas  as  required  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970. 1  believe  it  will  serve  as 
a  bench  mark  demonstrating  this  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  a  healthy 
and  balanced  revitalization  of  rural 
America. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port, more  than  60%  of  all  Federal  work- 
ers placed  in  newly  locateo  activities  were 
employed  in  areas  of  low  population  den- 
sity. I  would  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
location  of  Federal  facilities  and  activi- 
ties in  niral  areas  Is  only  one  part  of  our 
comprehensive  program  for  rural  de- 
velopment. This  overall  program— which 
also  includes  a  variety  of  efforts  to  pro- 
vide more  financial  assistance  and  better 
Government  services  to  niral  commu- 
nities— has  had  a  considerable  impact  for 


good  in  many  locales,  expanding  employ- 
ment and  training  oppxartunities,  stimu- 
lating industrial  and  other  economic 
growth,  and  generally  improving  the  so- 
cial environment. 

The  potential  impact  of  our  relocation 
policies  was  dramatized  recently  when  a 
new  Internal  Revenue  Service  facility  was 
located  in  the  low  population  density 
area  of  Holtsville,  New  York.  ITiat  ^ngle 
facility  will  provide  new  jobs  for  some 
2000  permanent,  full-time  employees  and 
for  another  2000  temporary  employees  as 
well.  We  expo  J  t  that  such  examples  wlU 
multiply  rapidly  In  the  future. 

All  of  the  major  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  are  now 
giving  priority  consideration  to  locating 
new  facilities  in  areas  of  low  population 
density.  The  heads  of  these  agencies  are 
committed  to  establishing  a  sound  bal- 
ance between  rural  and  urban  America — 
a  commitment  which  they  share  with  the 
Congress.  This  report  documents  many 
of  the  ways  in  which  this  commitment 
has  recently  been  carried  out;  it  provides 
a  detailed  tabulation  of  all  new  offices 
and  other  facilities  located  during  the 
last  seven  moLths  of  Fiscal  Year  1971  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  the  highlights  of 
that  tabulation. 

Obviously,  the  social  and  economic  im- 
pact on  the  host  community  cannot  be 
the  only  consideration  in  placing  Federal 
facilities.  Each  facility  has  a  specific  job 
to  do  and  it  should  be  located  so  that  it 
can  do  that  job  in  an  effective  manner. 
But  the  criterion  of  effective  perform- 
ance is  usually  met  bv  a  variety  of  sites — 
urban  and  rural — and  it  is  essential  that 
Government  oCBcials  appreciate  the  im- 
plications of  their  siting  decisions  on  the 
growth  patterns  of  our  country. 

Of  course,  rural  communities  are  not 
the  only  areas  that  can  benefit  from  the 
stimulus  of  new  Government  activities. 
The  location  of  Federal  facilities  can  also 
make  a  major  difference  in  development 
patterns  within  metropolitan  areas — re- 
vitalizino;  impoverished  inner  city  neigh- 
borhoods, for  example,  or  stimulating  the 
growth  of  new  communities  or  satellite 
cities  on  the  periphery  of  our  urban  cen- 
ters. For  example,  a  new  Geological  Sur- 
vey faculty  recently  located  at  Reston, 
Virginia  will  provide  some  2600  fulltime 
jobs.  Reston  is  a  relatively  new  commu- 
nity— but  it  is  only  18  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  philosophy  of  this  administration 
concerning  the  location  of  Federal  facili- 
ties was  expressed  in  Executive  Order 
11512  in  February  of  1970: 

"Consideration  shall  be  given  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  Federal  facilities  to 
the  need  for  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  areas  and  the  development  of 
new  communities,  and  the  impact  a  selec- 
tion will  have  on  improving  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  that  area.  .  .  ." 

We  have  since  moved  to  carry  out  this 
philosophy  through  a  wide  variety  of  ac- 
tions. The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  is 
serving  as  a  further  stimulus  in  this  same 


direction.  I  am  confident  that  the  result 
of  all  of  these  efforts  will  be  a  balanced 
pattern  of  national  growth  which  will 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  all  Americans. 

RiCHAKS  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  September  13. 1971. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalt) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  William  J. 
Bauer,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  13,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETTNGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Eill  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NATO; 
TROOP  REDUCTION— X 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  set  No.  X  of  articles  relative  to 
the  U.S.  troop  position  in  Europe  in  rela- 
tion to  NATO.  Included  in  this  Insertion 
are  a  series  of  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  written  by  Haynes  Johnson 
and  George  C.  Wilson,  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Rome  Dally  American  of 
September  7,  1971,  written  by  Col.  Rob- 
ert D.  Heinl,  Jr.,  entitled  "Answer  to  Pen- 
tagon Woes,"  and  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  National  Observer  of  Sep- 
tember 18,  1971  by  James  C.  Furlong  en- 
titled "Germans  Fear  Loss  of  'Little 
America'." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.   12,  1971) 

Thb  tJ.8.  Aritt:  A  Battxx  Fom  Sukvival 

(By  Haynes  Johnson  and 
George  C.  Wilson) 

NtTBEMBEBo,  Qesmant. — The  stadliUD 
where  Hitler  reviewed  his  legions  by  torch- 
light Is  Just  down  the  road,  all  gray  and 
ghostlike  and  covered  with  weeds.  The  old 
Nazi  SS  >>arraclcs  still  stand,  a  compound  of 
massive  stone  pockmarked  by  shells,  long 
since  occupied  by  a  conquering  American 
Army. 

Above  an  archway  a  sign  proclaims  the  nev 
name,    "Merrell    Barracks,"   headquarters   of 
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the  2d  Armored  Cavalry  Beglment,  a  unit 
that  parades  with  battle  streamers  from  Palo 
Alto  in  the  Mexican-American  War  of  1848, 
tjom  Gettysbtirg,  from  the  Indian  campaigns, 
from  the  Normandy  beachhead.  If  Pvt.  Joeepb 
F.  Merrell,  a  valorous  young  soldiar  who  gave 
tiis  life  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  oould  see 
Uie  compound  that  bears  his  name  be  would 
lecognlze  tboae  old  pennants  that  once  flew 
over  armies  confident  of  tbelr  puzpoee  and 
certain  they  fought  for  freedom  and  justice. 
Merrell  wotild  recognize  UtUe  else.  What 
be  would  find  today  U  an  Army  \n  ang\ilsb. 

The  Army  MerreU  knew  no  longer  exists. 
Today's  American  Army  Is  fighting  Its  most 
threatening  battle,  a  struggle  for  survival  as 
an  institution.  It  faces  what  top  commanders 
■gree  Is  the  most  complicated  crisis  In  Its 
history.  The  scene  at  MerreU  Barracks  con- 
tains all  the  elements  of  the  chaotic  condl- 
Uons  that  afEUct  the  contemporary  United 
States  Army  wherever  It  Is  stationed.  In  Ger- 
many or  Vietnam  or  at  home;  crime,  drugs, 
racial  confilct,  rebellion  against  officers,  bore- 
dom, and  attitudes  that  always  have  been 
anathema  to  armies. 

Outside  the  barracks,  young  soldiers  In 
floppy  hats,  wide  dark  glasses.  T-shirts  and 
long  hair  stroU  across  cobblestones  which  27 
years  ago  resounded  with  the  rhythmic 
ttomp  of  storm-trooper  boots.  The  young 
American  OIs  on  work  detail  carry  oirt  gar- 
bage cans  whose  metal  sides  are  brightly 
painted  with  peace  symbols. 

Inside  MerreU,  the  atmosphere  Is  oppres- 
sive. Many  of  the  windows  are  broken.  They 
have  not  been  replaced.  Narrow  corridors  are 
dimly  lighted  by  naked  bulbs.  Plaster  drops 
from  gapping  holes  In  the  celimg.  The  build- 
ing Itseli  seems  to  be  falling  apart. 

The  soldiers  testify  to  something  more 
than  this  physical  neglect  and  dlslntegra- 
Uon.  They  spc«k  of  a  breakdown  in  spirit,  In 
ethics  and  In  discipline.  One  of  the  privates 
who  talked  about  it  Is  only  17.  Thin,  pale  and 
frightened,  he  has  been  at  MerreU  less  than 
a  month.  Already,  he  said,  he  has  been 
beaten  twice  by  fellow  soldiers  in  senseless 
sets  of  violence. 

"Sure,  I've  got  fear,"  he  said  as  he  stood 
in  the  darkened  entry  way  of  Merrell  Bar- 
racks. "I'm  afraid  to  walk  around  in  here." 
Part  of  his  fear  stems  from  the  organized 
drug  traffic  within  his  barracks. 

"The  first  thing"  when  a  guy  gets  here, 
Just  arrived  you  know,  the  first  thing  Is  a 
pusher  comes  aiong  and  says  he  has  some 
good  stuff  and  wants  you  to  use  It.  This  hap- 
pened to  me  on  my  second  day  here.  They 
take  you  to  their  room,  maybe  to  a  certain 
qx)t  where  they've  got  their  stuff,  and  they 
let  you  get  a  look  at  it. 

"At  first,  you  know,  after  they  give  you 
this  inventory,  they  keep  an  eye  on  you  for 
about  a  week — two  weeks — three  weeks.  To 
make  sure  you're  not  either  CID  (Criminal 
Investigation  Division]  or  an  Informer  or 
something  like  that." 

Terror,  the  private  explained.  Is  the  push- 
er's weapon  for  achieving  sUence.  "They  sent 
messages  to  one  of  my  friends  that  If  we 
And  out  you're  CID,  we're  going  to  do  this  or 
that.'  Beat  the  s —  out  of  me.  Make  me  feel 
Uke  if  I  was  an  Informer  that  I'd  never  be 
able  to  Inform  anybody  of  the  stuff  again." 

After  he  refused  the  offer  of  hashish,  which 
he  had  never  used  before,  and  satisfied  the 
pushers  in  his  barracks  that  he  was  not  an 
Informer,  the  soldier  said  they  laced  one  of 
his  regular  cigarettes  with  bash  without  bis 
knowing  it. 

'In  your  mind,  it's  almost  a  force,  the  way 
they  work,"  he  says.  "See  here  In  this  build- 
ing we've  got  juicers  [who  drink  alcohol) 
and  heads  [who  take  drugs).  When  I 
came  In,  I  was  In  between  them.  A  loner.  I 
don't  drink.  See.  alcohol  I  doc't  Uke.  But  1 
did  smoke  grass.  So  when  they  took  me  to 
that  room  and  offer«d  to  share  a  bowl   (of 


hashish,  eight  to  ten  times  more  powerful 
than  marijuana),  I  says  'Mo  thank  you,  I'm 
not  familiar  with  what  It  does  and  doesnt 
do."" 

Now,  he  admits  he  smokes  hash  regularly. 
He  Is  a  customer  the  pushers  made  for  them- 
selves right  there  In  the  Army  barracks. 

Drugs  are  a  key  factor  In  barracks  crime, 
whether  assaults  or  robberies.  Few  soldiers 
feel  safe — either  inside  or  outside  their  bar- 
racks. 

Another  soldier  interviewed  at  MerreU 
picked  up  a  bayonet  from  a  desk  In  his  room 
and  said:  "The  only  way  I'd  walk  around 
here  at  night  is  if  I'm  carrying  this  with  me." 
He  spoke  of  break-ins.  "Do  you  see  my 
door  there?  It's  been  Jimmied;  completely 
busted  through  two  or  three  times.  You  see, 
sir,  the  Army  doesn't  pay  very  much  and 
people  get  broke  and  they  steal  things  to 
sell.  Tou  know,  for  dope  and  stuff.  And 
that's  it  right  there." 

His  roommate  talked  about  everyday  liv- 
ing In  the  barracks  on  those  days  and  nights 
when  there  are  no  break-ins. 

"The  other  problem  is  that  we've  got  peo- 
ple all  around  here  throwing  stuff  out  their 
windows.  Coke  bottles,  beer  bottles,  smoke 
grenades — you  name  it.  Just  for  the  heU  of 
it;  Just  to  raise  heU  because  it's  fun  or  be- 
cause of  some  other  reason.  Stereos  are 
turned  up  fuU  blast.  People  throw  stuff 
down  the  stalrweUs.  It  sure  makes  it  mis- 
erable." 

Those  soldiers  had  been  speaking  in  front 
of  their  own  commanding  officer.  When  they 
finished,  the  officer  was  asked  why  com- 
manders don't  enforce  discipline,  perhaps  by 
caUlng  out  everyone  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  compel  order.  "I  could  do  that." 
he  said.  "And  It  would  be  fine  untU  my  relief 
arrived  the  next  morning.  There  is  no  con- 
trol. The  word  is  'don't  harass  the  troops.'  " 
The  problems  his  men  had  described  came 
as  no  surprise  to  him.  He  referred,  in  despair- 
ing tones,  to  a  break-down  In  unit  pride  and 
discipline.  "These  barracks."  he  said,  "are  a 
disgrace  to  the  American  people,  and  you 
can  quote  me  on  that. 

"If  we  repaired  them  100  per  cent  they 
would  be  only  half  as  good  as  they  were 
when  Hitler's  troops  lived  In  them.  Why  the 
Nuremberg  Zoo  is  in  better  shape  than  these 
barracks  where  my  men  live.  This  creates  a 
fantastic  morale  problem.  What  bothers  me 
most  right  now  is  the  problem  of  the  living 
conditions  of  my  men  and  the  problem  of 
drugs." 

Another  commander  in  that  same  unit 
pointed  to  another  problem — gang  assaults 
clearly  breaking  down  along  racial  lines. 
"I'hls  Is  what  defeats  me  and  is  so  frustrat- 
ing," he  said.  "I  haven't  been  able  to  beat  it." 
These  problems  afflicting  Merrell  Barracks 
are  not  an  Isolated  Army  phenomenon.  They 
are  symptomatic  of  the  present  trauma  of 
the  American  Army,  whether  on  duty  here 
In  Germany  where  180,000  troops  are  garri- 
soned or  in  the  Delta  of  Vietnam  or  the  Foot- 
hlUs  of  Korea  or  In  bases  back  In  the  United 
States.  They  are  among  the  reasons  why  some 
officers  express  fear  the  Army  wUl  not  change 
fast  enough  to  save  Itself. 

Nuremberg  and  MerreU  Barracks,  though, 
add  an  Ironic  dimension  to  the  Army's  prob- 
lems. On  that  AprU  day  more  than  26  years 
ago  when  this  city  feU  uhder  the  combined 
attacks  of  the  American  3d,  i3d,  and  45th 
Divisions,  Nuremberg  was  the  symboUc  scene 
of  one  of  the  Army's  greatest  triumphs. 

It  was  here  that  the  Nazi  leaders  were  tried, 
and  some  were  executed,  as  war  criminals. 
The  Army  emerged  from  that  respected  and 
praised.  Its  leaders,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
and  George  C.  Marshall,  were  so  esteemed 
they  went  on  to  become  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  SUte. 

In  today's  Army,  many  young  soldiers  are 
saying  <q>enly  that  tbelr  own  generals  should 


be  tried  as  war  criminals.  They  reject  the 
slightest  semblanx^  of  mUltary  dlsclpUni. 
They  do  not  accept  the  rationale,  mission 
or  role  of  this  Army.  Even  their  songs,  unlike 
thoee  of  a  generation  ago,  bitterly  condenm 
war  and  the  men  who  wage  it.  These  soldiers 
know  no  heroes,  hate  no  Nazis  or  Commu- 
nists and  faU  to  subscribe  to  the  old  adage 
about  their  country,  right  or  wrong.  They 
live  among  conditions  of  crime,  racial  tur- 
moU  and  drug  use  more  intensive  than  any- 
thing Americans  soldiers  have  experienced. 

On  top  of  these,  they  hear  their  ootnmanrt- 
er-in-chief,  Presldflnt  Nixon,  directing  the 
Army  to  make  mUltary  service  so  attractive 
that  today's  young  men  wlU  volunteer  for 
duty  and  not  have  to  be  drafted.  They  do 
not  see  that  happening. 

Taken  together,  aU  these  add  up  to  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  period  since  the  Sec- 
ond Continental  Congress  established  the 
Army  by  authorizing  the  enUstment  of  rifle- 
men on  June  14,  1775. 

The  generals  wiU  teU  you  that  essentially 
the  Army  is  no  different  from  any  other 
American  institution.  It  Is  a  mlrrc*  of 
society.  Its  problems  are  America's  problems. 
That  is  certainly  true.  Drugs,  assaults, 
petty  acts  of  extortion  and  intimidation,  ra- 
cial conflict  and  rejection  of  authority  exist 
in  America's  high  schools  and  cities  as  weU 
as  in  its  Army.  In  that  sense,  the  Army  is  cor- 
rect In  saying  it  doesn't  creat  the  problems; 
it  inherits  them  from  society  at  large. 

What  the  Army  faces,  however,  is  a  prob- 
lem of  even  greater  magnitude.  Within  the 
last  year  alone  a  series  of  widely  publicized 
events  have  combined  to  further  intensify 
American  antlmUitary  feeling.  Mylal  and  the 
CaUey  court-martial  and  the  documentation 
of  American  atrocities;  scandals  touching  the 
Army's  top  ezillsted  man  and  the  comman- 
dant of  West  Point;  the  public  disciplining  of 
generals  ("God  help  us  if  we  have  any  more 
of  these  court-martials,"  one  Pentagon  offi- 
cial said  with  passion) ;  the  scene  of  veterans 
returning  home  to  throw  the  medals  they 
earned  in  combat  toward  the  United  States 
Capitol  steps;  the  voices  of  other  veterans 
speaking  bitterly  about  their  experience  with 
bloody  body  counts,  useless  Hamburger  HUls 
and  naplaming  of  women  and  cbUdren; 
"fragglngs."  or  assaults  and  murders,  against 
officers  and  noncoms  by  other  American  sol- 
diers, and  alarming  evidence  of  the  increasing 
use  of  hard  drugs — these  are  among  thenx 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  high-ranking 
generals  refer  to  these  incidents  and  say  that 
never  in  their  experience  has  public  respect 
for  the  uniform  been  lower.  To  strengthen 
that  point,  they  often  wiU  recall,  in  personal 
terms,  how  some  soldier  has  told  them  he 
always  takes  off  his  uniform  whenever  pos- 
sible before  appearing  in  front  of  his  feUow 
citizens.  Neither  is  it  unusual  to  hear  such 
commanders  say  It  may  take  5  to  10  years  to 
repair  the  damage. 

All  of  them,  everywhere,  jjolnt  to  one  fac- 
tor as  the  principal  source  of  their  problems: 
Vietnam. 

The  longest,  most  unpopular  war  In  Amer- 
ican history  "has  truly  stretched  the  Army 
almost  to  Its  elastic  limit."  Gen.  WlUlam  C. 
Westmoreland,  the  Army  chief  of  staff,  told 
The  Washington  Post.  Here  in  Germany.  Gen. 
Michael  S.  Davison,  the  uew  commander  In 
chief  of  Army  forces  in  Europe  and  the  man 
who  led  the  Cambodian  incursion  a  year  ago. 
put  it  another  way.  "The  price  of  Vietnam 
has  been  a  terrible  one.  A  terrible  one.  In 
terms  of  the  casualties,  in  terms  of  national 
treasure  of  both  men  and  dollars  that  have 
been  spent.  It  vtras  a  terrible  price  the  Army 
had  to  pay.  The  7th  Army  here  In  Europe  Is 
stUl  suffering  today  as  a  result  of  Vietnam 
because  we  had  to  wreck  the  7th  Army  in 
order  to  keep  Vietnam  going  .  .  ." 

He  msant.  as  he  explained,  that  the  Army 
never  bad  enough  people  to  support  Vietnam 
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without  drawing  on  the  7th  Army  for  replace- 
menta.  As  a  resiilt.  the  7th  Army  was  left 
with  battalions  led  by  one  lieutenant  colonel, 
one  major  or  captal~,  and  18  to  30  lieuten- 
ants. Company  commanders  were  being  ro- 
tated every  three  or  four  months — with  an 
entire  company  often  turning  over  ocmpletely 
every  nine  months.  The  legacy  was  chaos  In 
terms  of  morale,  discipline  and  combat 
readiness. 

As  the  Vietnam  experience  appears  to  be 
drawing  to  an  end  and.  It  is  hoped,  a  new 
period  of  peacetime  service  begins,  the  after- 
math for  the  Army  is  uncertainty  and  Intro- 
spection. The  Army  In  Germany  reflects  both 
moods. 

It  Is  here,  as  Oen.  Davison  says,  that  the 
Army's  future  lies  after  Vietnam  becomes  a 
page  In  history.  And  it  is  bere  that  the  physi- 
cal and  psychological  damage  of  the  past  are 
clearly  visible. 

The  Army  in  Europe,  like  American  forces 
in  Korea  and  other  countries,  has  been  des- 
perately scraping  the  bottom  for  money  and 
material.  This  has  created  turbulence  in  Its 
ranks  and  resentment  among  careerists  and 
recruits  alike.  One  resiilt  Is  that  garrisons 
such  as  those  In  Europe  are  critically  short 
of  even  t>aslc  housing  needs,  to  say  nothing 
of  money  to  Implement  ambitious  new  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  such  problems  as  drugs 
smd  to  reshape  a  modern,  volunteer  Army. 

While  the  Army  Is  trying  desperately  to 
win  back  the  respect  of  American  citizens, 
young  and  old  alike.  It  no  longer  can  count 
on  the  draft  nor  even  on  generous  appro- 
priations from  Congress.  Congressional  de- 
bates over  the  draft  this  year  hammered 
home  that  last  point.  The  voices  from  Capitol 
Hill  Indicate  that  the  Army  may  wither,  it 
not  die,  u-iless  it  can  rehabilitate  itself. 

These  problems,  specific  and  general,  wUl 
l>e  explored  in  a  series  of  articles,  of  which 
this  Is  the  first.  For  the  past  three  months 
these  reporters  have  interviewed  civilian 
leaders  from  the  past  and  preeent  and  a 
score  of  generals  from  Westmoreland  on  down 
to  officers  and  privates  in  the  ranks.  We 
traveled  from  the  Pentagon  in  Washington 
to  Ft.  Dlx.  NJ.;  Ft.  Bragg.  N.C.;  Ft.  Ben- 
ning.  Oa.;  Ft.  Carson.  Colo.;  Ft.  Ord,  Calif.; 
10  Army  bases  In  Germany  and  one  In 
Italy.  Other  Washington  Post  correspondents 
have  conducted  similar  interviews  In  the 
field  In  Vietnam.  Accompanying  each  article 
will  be  extensive  tape-recorded  comment 
from  commanders  and  men.  The  Army  It- 
self agreeing  that  Identifying  the  problems 
is  a  step  toward  solving  them,  cooperated 
fully  and  urged  Its  personnel  to  speak  freely 
and  candidly.  They  have. 

Subsequent  articles  will  deal  with  crime, 
extortion.  Intimidation,  race,  drugs,  leader- 
ship problems  and  techniques,  the  views  of 
the  generals  and  the  future. 

Lest  this  initial  report  take  on  a  dooms- 
day air,  one  fact  should  be  made  clear.  While 
a  consensus  of  generals  interviewed  holds 
that  in  many  ways  this  Is  the  most  difficult 
period  for  the  Army,  no  sense  of  hopeless 
despair  grips  its  leaders. 

On  the  contrary,  the  commander  seea  the 
Army  coming  out  of  this  crisis  stronger,  if 
smaller,  more  proficient  and  more  profes- 
sional. 

•'I  would  say  that  we  are  perhaps  at  a  very 
difficult  crossroad,  and  indeed  this  is  an  im- 
portant benchmark  In  the  history  of  the 
Army."  Oen.  Westmoreland  said.  Then  he 
added :  "I  feel  that  I'm  fortunate  to  be  In  the 
position  I  am  and  to  play  a  part,  and  a  key 
part  m  revitalizing  and  rebuilding  the  Army 
at  this  important  part  of  lu  life 

"We're  going  to  come  out  of  this  a  stronger 
Army;  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  about  this. 
We  have  been  dealing  in  the  last  two  years  In 
an  exercise  of  introspection,  realizing  that 
we  are  at  the  crossroad,  realizing  that  we 
have  got  to  look  critically  at  our  past  prac- 
tices and  procedures  and  methods  .  .  . 


"Actually,  we  have  the  most  exciting  fu- 
ture. It's  a  real  challenge  to  the  young  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  that  we  have  to 
evolve  a  group  of  men  into  a  team  wl*h  es- 
prit de  corps  and  high  sUndards  of  disci- 
pline, by  dealing  In  enlightened  leadership 
techniques  which  are  sensitive  to  the  feelings 
of  others  and  teaching  them  to  learn  their 
profession  and  be  highly  proficient  in  It." 

That  may  be  the  prescription  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  for  the  present,  the  Army's  prob- 
lems are  critical. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  12.  1971) 

Maj.    Gen.   Gaefh:    "A  Brr   in   Rtvolt" 

(Note.  Ma).  Gen.  Marshall  B.  Garth,  an 
officer  with  a  reputation  as  a  soldier's  soldier, 
conmiands  the  3d  Infantry  Division,  a  key 
element  of  American  strength  In  Europe.  Here 
he  talks  about  the  problems  facing  his  com- 
mand. ) 

We  have  some  fairly  tough  discipline  prob- 
lems. I  don't  know  whether  we  call  it  classic 
dlssldence — maybe  not.  But  we  have  some 
hard-core  toughies.  both  black  and  white. 
And  whether  they  came  to  us  that  way  or 
wheth«r  we  made  'em  or  not,  I'm  not  8ur«. 

My  analysis  of  it  is  that  they  came  to  us. 
They  came  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  big 
cities  and  they  lived  by  fist  and  knives  and 
bludgeons,  etc..  and  they're  trying  to  conduct 
their  business  here  pretty  much  the  same 
way.  Some  of  them  are  not  sold  on  the 
Army — certainly  the  Vietnam  situation 
They're  a  bit  in  revolt.  And  they  tend  to  af- 
fect the  whole  barrel  of  apples,  as  I  call  it. 

So  I  put  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention 
on  these  men — those  that  cannot  conform 
and  will  not  soldier  and  continue  to  cause 
major  problems  in  the  way  of  breach  of  the 
peace  and  so  forth,  and  then  I  take  action 
to  eliminate  them  from  the  service 

Drugs  is  a  problem  almost  on  the  same 
level.  We.  however,  notice  a  small  decrease 
in  the  drug  situation  in  the  division.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  notice  a  little  increase  in  the 
hard  drug  use.  Whether  this  is  some  kind  of 
design  on  the  part  of  the  big  operators  In 
the  business.  I  don't  know. 

I  suspect  a  lot  of  this  (the  problem  of 
crime)  U  tied  in  with  drugs.  The  larceny  in 
the  barracks,  of  course — I  think  a  man  ruiis 
out  of  money  and  he  wants  another  fix.  an- 
other smoke — why.  he  takes  advantage  of 
his  roommate  sometimes,  or  somebody  down 
th  •  hall.  Also,  some  of  these  barracks  larcen- 
ies. I  believe,  are  tied  In  with  owing  some- 
one some  money  as  a  result  of  sales  that  have 
been  put  on  the  cuff.  I've  been  able  to  prove  a 
few,  so  this  Is  the  reason  why  I  say  this.  In 
fact,  we've  just  broken  one  here  In  the  last 
couple  or  three  weeks,  and  It's  all  tied  In  with 
drugs. 

And  then  the  others  that  are  Just  outright 
banging  each  other  on  the  head — some  of 
these  are  legitimate  fights  that  Just  come  out 
of  drinking  down  at  the  bar  or  something  of 
this  type. 

There  are  others  where  I  think  It's  just  a 
carry-over  from  civil  life  where  the  black 
man  today  has  a  tendency  to  want  all  of 
these  rights  and  privileges  and  so  forth,  may- 
be which  the  laws  and  systems  ai^  not  provid- 
ing fist  enough.  And  he  has  a  tendency  to 
kind  of  take  the  situation  in  his  own  hands. 
But  I  don't  think  they  are  the  larger  num- 
bers of  them.  But  I'm  afraid  by  seeing  this 
that  there's  greater  polarization  rather  than 
a  growing  together. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  12,  1971] 
Genekai.  Davison:  'Toughest  Period  .  .  . 
Ever" 
(Note — Oen.  Michael  8.  Davison.  64.  who 
took  over  command  of  the  United  States 
Army  in  Europe  on  June  28,  Is  one  of  the 
youngest  four-sUr  generals  and  thus  wUl 
play  an  lm)f)ortant  role  in  the  Army's  future. 
In  World  War  II  he  commanded  a  battalion 
at  the  age  of  38,  and  be  commanded  the 
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Cambodian  incursion  while  ssrvlng  la  Viet- 
nam. Of  the  American  Army  today  he  says: 
"I  see  this  as  the  toughest  period  we're 
faced."  In  this  tape-recorded  talk  with  The 
Washington  Post.  Gen.  Davison  spoke  about 
his  Army  career  and  some  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  present  crisis.) 

Of  course,  we  have  had  difficulty  after 
every  war.  I  know  foUowlng  World  War  II  I 
thought  the  Army  was  so  screwed  up  that  I 
really  didn't  think  I  wanted  to  stay  in  it. 
I  came  back  from  World  War  n  having  been 
a  battalion  commander  and  Corps  0-3  and 
was  lucky  and  got  promoted  when  I  was  28 
yetirs  old.  After  all  this  experience  i  came 
back  to  the  United  States  and  It  took  the 
Army  three  months  to  decide  what  they 
wanted  to  do  with  me.  which  was  all  right 
because  I  learned  how  to  play  golf  and  how 
to  fly  an  airplane  and  had  a  pretty  good 
time  around  EU  Paso. 

But  then  they  sent  me  to  Lsavenworth  to 
school  and  then  from  there  I  went  to  head- 
quarters U.S.  Army  ground  forces  at  Ft.  Mon- 
roe. They  put  me  to  work  designing  a  table 
of  organization  and  equipment  for  a  mounted 
infantry  regiment.  Now  they  caUed  It  a 
mounted  Infantry  regiment  because  some  old 
guys  wanted  to  bring  the  horse  back  and 
they  were  afraid  to  use  the  term  cavalry. 

Then  right  after  that  they  put  me  in 
charge  of  John  Elsenhower's  wedding  whlck 
was  held  at  Ft.  Monroe,  and  I  really  dldnt 
feel  too  good  about  the  Army.  I  thought  It 
was  not  a  very  good  place  to  be.  And  then 
we  had  our  troubles  again  in  Korea  and  the 
aftermath  of  Korea;  of  course  we're  having 
them  right  now. 

Nevertheless,  with  respect  to  the  future  I 
remain  basically  confident  about  the  ability 
of  the  Army  to  overcome,  or  at  least  amelio- 
rate, its  pr.3blems.  I  don't  think  we  will  over- 
come the  drug  problem  in  the  absolute  sense. 
nor  will  we  overcome  the  racial  problem  In 
the  absolute  sense,  either,  but  I  Uilnk  we  will 
be  successful  in  ameliorating  these  two  prob- 
lems. In  fact.  I  think  we're  'way  ahead  of  so- 
ciety at  large  right  now  In  coping  with  both 
the  problems. 

This  is  what  I  tell  my  people  In  Europe: 
As  Vietnam  winds  down  and  the  Army  with- 
draws. IX  there  is  to  be  an  Army  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  I  think  there  is  a  clear  require- 
ment for  an  Army  of  the  future,  and  I  think 
our  country  deserves  the  best  that  we  can 
give  to  them  in  the  way  of  an  Army,  that 
future  is  going  to  be  determined  right  here 
in  the  United  Stales  Army,  Europe.  And 
this  is  the  challenge  and  this  Is  the  mission, 
and  I  hof>e  everybody's  going  to  see  it  as  a 
challenge  by  meeting  It,  through  which  they 
can  render  a  great  service  to  the  country. 

I  think  the  toughest  problem  we  have,  and 
this  is  almost  too  frank  to  say.  Is  the  lead- 
ership problem  within  the  Army.  Whether  It 
be  dnigs  or  whether  It  be  race  or  whether 
it  be  combat  readiness,  fundamentally  the 
ta.sk  is  getting  your  subordinates  to  work 
».-holeheertedly  toward  the  mission. 

Tlie  only  way  in  my  opinion  that  you  can 
really  generate  public  respect  is  to  produce 
the  goods.  And  I  tlUnk  if  we  can  show  to  the 
public  a  mis.sion- oriented  Army  over  hex* 
that  is  combat  ready,  that  has  a  minimuni 
of  disciplinary  problems  in  the  racial  area 
in  the  drug  area  or  in  any  other  area,  then 
I  think  that  public  respect  will  follow 

I  think  that  many  of  our  leadership  fail- 
ures have  occurred  through  Inability  on  the 
part  of  the  leader,  whether  he  be  a  platoon, 
company,  battalion,  brigade  or  even  a  divi- 
sion commander,  to  communicate  to  his  sub- 
ordinates his  appreciation  of  them  as  indi- 
viduals. And  I  think  that  once  you  get  that 
line  of  appreciation  established,  you're  90 
per  cent  of  the  way  toward  solving  your 
problems. 

I've  already  seen  areas  here  In  Europe 
where  they  had.  for  example,  terribly  serious 
racial  problems  a  year  ago.  It  was  Just  on 
the  verge  of  being  completely  riotous  and  out 
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of  control.  They  ttimed  that  around  com- 
pletely. It  took  about  a  year's  time,  but  the 
fundamental  p>olnt  was  that  the  commander 
got  everybody  appreciating  their  subordinates 
as  individuals  and  listening  to  them.  It 
opened  up  the  channels  of  communication. 

I  think  the  thing  that  scared  me  the  most 
out  of  my  Vietnam  experience  was  the  drug 
problem.  When  I  say  drugs  I'm  talking  about 
one  drug — I'm  talking  about  heroin.  Con- 
servatively, I  would  say  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
E-5s  and  below  were  on  heroin. 

Now  the  reason  this  scared  the  hell  out  of 
me  Is  not  because  there  were  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  soldiers  on  heroin  but  a  oouple 
of  things  tieblnd  that  figure.  Between  the 
1st  of  Oct,>ber  1970  and  the  end  of  May  when 
I  left  in  1971  we  had  slightly  over  700  pa- 
tients in  our  rehabilitation  center.  And  60 
per  cent  of  these  were  heroin  addicts  before 
they  ever  entered  the  Army. 

But  the  thing  that  Is  really  eye-opening 
about  it  Is  that  these  kids,  and  they  were 
kids,  19,  30  yeATs  old  as  a  median  age,  looked 
like  an  exact  cross-section  of  the  young  men 
coming  into  the  Army.  This  business  about 
ghetto  kids  and  high  school  dropouts — that's 
a  myth.  It's  a  bunch  of  bunk.  These  kids  are 
crosj-sectlon  of  what  the  Selective  Service 
was  picking  up  throughout  America.  And 
this  is  what  really  shatters  you. 

I've  been  told  by  my  people  that  hashish 
is  a  big  problem  over  here  in  Eurc^e.  Heroin 
is  only  beginning  to  make  Its  appearance. 
Well,  that's  enough  to  scare  me  right  there — 
when  they  say  it's  only  beginning  to  make 
Its  appearance — because  heroin  is  most  In- 
sidious. It's  hard  to  detect.  A  guy  could  be  on 
it  with  light  to  moderate  addiction  and  you'd 
never  tell  because  he  could  still  fly  an  air- 
plane or  do  a  complicated  task.  It's  a  very 
insidious  tiling. 

We've  got.  and  this  Is  a  generality,  two 
distinct  subgroupings  in  the  Army  now.  And 
we've  got  to  get  across  the  gap.  I  have  a  26- 
page  letter  on  my  desk  right  now  that  was 
written  to  me  by  a  young  sergeant  E-5  who 
worked  with  me  in  Vietnam  on  the  drug 
progriun.  He  is  a  fine  arts  major  with  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  University  of  Florida 
who  was  a  tremendous  help  to  me.  He  felt 
so  strongly  about  the  conditions  of  the  Army 
when  he  left  that  he  wrote  this  26-page  let- 
ter about  this  very  thing,  these  two  sub- 
societies  vrtthln  the  Army,  the  young  soldier 
and  the  old  sergeants  and  lifetime  careerists, 
and  this  enormous  communication  chasm  be- 
tween them. 

One  of  the  myths  now  circulating  ajnong 
the  younger  p)eople  Is  that  the  Army  Is  really 
a  collection  of  b;utallzed  guys  who've  been 
taught  nothing  but  to  kill,  kill,  kUl.  It's  go- 
ing to  be  difficult  to  break  through  that  and 
present  the  Army  as  a  constructive  institu- 
tion which  is  a  very  necessary  and  useful 
part  of  the  overall  national  fabric.  That's 
going  to  be  very,  very  difficult  to  do. 

But  I  think  once  you  make  that  break- 
through we  ought  to  be  able  to  preeent  to 
the  young  people  that  the  Army  is  a  profes- 
sion within  which  there  are  certain  ethical 
standards  that  anyone  should  be  willing  to 
subscrlt>e  to  and  live  by.  Indeed,  It  represents 
a  set  of  ethical  values  that  Ideallstlcally  In- 
clined young  people  can  work  for — the  duty, 
honor,  country  thing.  I  think  these  ethical 
values  are  salable  values. 

I  see  this  as  the  toughest  period  that  we've 
ever  faced.  And  yet  I  retain  my  confidence. 
I  think  it  Is  a  tremendous  challenge,  and  as 
I  Indicated  earlier  I  think  It's  a  challenge 
that  ought  to  motivate  all  of  us  to  do  our 
d.imnedest.  because  if  we're  successful  In  re- 
storing the  worth  and  value  of  the  Army 
then  we've  done  the  country  a  great  service. 

As  long  as  we  have  to  cope  with  the  Im- 
perfectability  of  man,  there  are  going  to  be 
conflicts  of  one  kind  or  another.  This  la  every- 
thing that  recorded  history  tells  us.  If  we 
as  a  national  society  expect  to  endure  in  the 
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future,  we  should  have  some  element  of  so- 
ciety that  Is  devoted  toward  Its  protection. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  13.  1971) 
GI      CEUIE,      VlOUENCE      Clucb      Ovkxseas — 

Race,     Dbugs,     Idleness     Mis     Together 

IN  Explosive  Combination 

(By  George  C.  Wilson  and  Haynes  Johnson) 

Bamberg,  Germant. — Shortly  before  11 
pjn.  on  March  22,  three  black  soldiers  en- 
tered Room  312.  Building  7089  at  the  Army's 
Warner  Barracks  here.  At  knifepoint,  they 
called  out  to  four  white  GIs:  "Give  us  your 
dope." 

As  the  Intruders  weire  leaving,  with  no 
dope  but  with  all  the  cash  the  soldiers  had, 
$35,  one  of  the  bandits  pressed  his  knife 
close  to  a  victim  and  said:  "Tou  know  the 
paper  you  signed?  I  think  you're  about  three 
months  behind  on  your  Insurance  policy." 

The  {X)licy  was  an  agreement  to  pay  the 
gang  leader  HO  every  payday  to  stay 
healthy — the  old  protection  racket,  right 
there  in  the  Army  barracks.  The  traditional 
refuge  of  the  soldier  when  day  is  done  is  no 
longer  safe. 

"Crimes  of  violence,  such  as  robbery  are 
at  an  all-time  high  and  climbing,  said  MaJ. 
John  T.  Sherwood  Jr..  staff  Judge  advocate 
at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  Center,  which  en- 
compasses Bamberg,  "I'd  Just  hate  to  live  In 
the  barracks.  The  guy  who  Just  wants  to  be 
let  alone  Isn't  being  let  alone." 

A  field  officer  who  reads  Army  sense  re- 
F)orts  coming  in  from  all  over  Germany  said 
that  "obvloiisly"  much  of  the  crime  "Is  a 
matter  of  rade — groups  of  blacks  against 
whites." 

Such  views  were  not  universal  among  of- 
ficers Interviewed  In  Germany,  with  one 
black  major  who  Investigates  the  robbery- 
extortion  ring  in  Bamberg  stressing  that  It 
should  not  be  considered  typical  of  the  type 
of  crime  being  committeed  In  the  Army. 

However,  the  predominant  viewpoint  was 
that  there  are  no  longer  safe  firebreaks  be- 
tween black  militancy,  violence  and  drugs. 
They  are  all  mixed  together  in  an  explosive 
combination.  Idleness,  broken-down  ve- 
hicles, poor  housing.  German  hostility,  no 
sense  of  mission — all  those  facets  of  garrison 
life  In  Germany  today  seem  to  be  aggravating 
the  problem. 

Terror  is  such  that  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  Bamberg  robberies  last 
March  was  that  they  were  even  reported  at 
all.  The  bandits  evidently  felt  their  knives 
would  Insure  silence,  because  they  hit  two 
other  rooms  in  the  same  barracks  complex 
the  next  two  nights.  It  was  blacks  robbing 
whites  in  those  cases,  too. 

"I  gather  this  has  been  going  on  for  a 
year,"  Sherwood  said,  "and  no  one  has  ever 
said  anything  to  anyone.  No  one  has  ever 
turned  it  in." 

Pour  men  were  brought  to  trial  this  time, 
however,  and  two  have  received  Jail  sen- 
tences. The  trial  record  shows  how  they  ter- 
rorized their  victims.  In  the  second  rlpoff  at 
Bamberg,  when  a  soldier  was  slashed  with  a 
knife  across  his  chest,  one  of  the  assailants 
warned  against  reporting  the  robbery. 

"Do  you  want  to  die?"  he  said.  "Every  day. 
people  die  In  Germany."  He  Is  quoted  as 
claiming  that  he  recently  killed  a  man  and 
dropped  his  head  In  a  wastebasket. 

Bamberg,  overburdened  with  GIs  In  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  long  has  had  race 
problems.  But  the  following  Army  crime  re- 
ports from  a  recent  two-day  period  are  the 
kind  of  evidence  that  Army  commanders 
and  legal  officers  cite  In  expressing  alarm 
about  the  black  vs.  white  aspects  of  much 
OI  crime,  not  only  in  Bamberg,  but  also  In 
other  areas  of  Germany : 

"Building  8002,  Room  309,  McPheeter  Bar- 
racks, Bad  Hersfleld.  Hease.  Oermany  .  .  . 
four  unidentified  Negro  mAlee  entered  Room 
309,   where  the  victims  were  sleeping,  and 


woke  up  the  victims  and  threatened  them 
with  a  small-caliber  pistol  and  switchblade 
knife.  The  victims  were  forced  to  open  up 
their  wall  locker  and  give  up  their  wallets. 
The  subjects  took  af^iroxlmately  $250  in  cur- 
rency and  $200  worth  of  watches  and  jewelry 
and  then  fled  the  scene  .  .  ."  (The  report  aald 
the  five  soldiers  robbed  were  white.) 

.  .  Outside  the  Amhroee  Bar.  23  Block 
K-2.  Mannheim.  Baden  Wuerttemberg, 
Gerniany  .  .  .  SP  5  Richard  A.  Mltaoek.  Cau., 
age  22  .  . .  was  approached  by  seveL  unidenti- 
fied Negroes  at  the  above  location.  The  Ne- 
groes asked  Mltaoek  for  five  marks.  Mltacek 
stated  that  he  did  not  have  any  iiMrks  at 
which  time  the  Negroes  demanded  to  see  his 
wallet.  Mltacek  refiised  to  show  the  Negroes 
his  waUet.  Mltacek  was  then  knocked  to  the 
ground,  kicked  and  robbed  of  his  wallet  con- 
taining 30  dollars  by  the  Negroes  who  then 
fled  on  foot . . ." 

".  .  Club  49ers.  Daeher  Caserne,  Kalsers- 
lautern,  Rhlneland  Pfalx  .  .  .  Approximately 
40  Negro  and  Caucasian  males  were  Involved 
in  a  verbal  argument  and  calling  each  other 
names  of  a  racial  nature.  MlUttuy  police  pe- 
trols were  called  to  the  scene  to  disperse  the 
crowd.  Bodle  (white)  and  Walker  (black), 
who  were  among  the  military  policemen  dis- 
patched to  the  scene,  spotted  Wilcox  (white) , 
who  was  agitating  the  crowd  and  appre- 
hended him.  WUoox  continued  to  agitate  the 
crowd  after  he  was  apprehended.  The  crowd 
turned  on  Bodle  and  Walker,  took  WUoox 
from  them  and  began  to  advance.  At  this 
time  Bodle  verbally  requested  help  from  any 
military  pollceoaen  within  hearing  distance. 
When  no  assistance  arrived,  Bodle  drew  the 
45-callber  pistol  Issued  to  htm  and  Instructed 
the  crowd  to  halt. 

"When  the  crowd  continued  to  advance 
Bodle  flred  a  warning  shot  into  the  air. 
Again  the  crowd  advanced  and  Bodle  fired 
another  round  into  the  air.  The  crowd  con- 
tinued to  advance,  but  other  military  police 
patrols  In  the  area  assisted  Bodle  and  Walker 
in  dispersing  the  crowd  and  apprehended 
Wilcox  .  .  ." 

Some  blacks  claim  that  the  crime  reports 
do  not  reflect  the  true  dimensions  of  racial 
conflict  because,  they  say.  many  blacks  feel 
It  Is  futUe  to  report  to  white  authorities  If 
they  are  attacked  by  whites.  Instead,  they 
say,  these  blacks  simply  recruit  help  from 
feUow  blaoks  and  then  retaliate. 

GI  crime  goes  beyond  racial  polarization 
and  encompasses  features  common  to  civilian 
lawlessness,  according  to  commanders  here. 

Part  of  the  reason  lor  rising  crime  in  Ger- 
many, according  to  Army  Investigators,  is 
The  influx  of  gangsters  coming  into  the 
Army — some  of  them  sent  there  by  judges  as 
the  alternative  to  going  to  Jail. 

Another  reason  Is  rival  hashish  dealers 
attacking  each  other  In  the  style  of  boot- 
leggers during  prohibition.  And  still  another 
Is  militancy,  sometlmM*' taking  violent  ex- 
pression, fllling  the  vacuum  created  by  re- 
laxed discipline  as  the  Army  tries  to  bend 
to  today's  more  rebellious  and  sensitive  re- 
cruit. 

F'artly  because  there  is  a  flne  line  between 
militancy  and  violence.  U  not  crime,  troop 
commanders  in  Oermany  are  worried  about 
the  growing  polarization  between  blacks  and 
whites  In  tiie  American  Army  In  Europe. 

"I  am  convinced  there  Is  some  dedicated 
direction  behind  the  hard-core  group's  so- 
called  antlwhlte  movement,'*  said  Bdaj.  Gen. 
Bilarshali  D.  Garth,  commander  of  the  3d 
Infantry  Dlvlsloo  headquartered  at  Wurz- 
burg. 

"I'm  Just  as  convinced  In  my  own 
mind."  he  added,  "that  the  black  soldiers 
would  also  like  to  see  this  hard-oore  element 
out"  of  the  Army. 

Col.  Matthew  R.  Wallls.  commander  of  the 
ad  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  at  Nuremberg, 
said  black  militancy  Is  his  most  frustTatlnc 
problem. 
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"Wliat  defeata  me."  W«U1b  said.  U  thU 
attitude  of  many  black  soldlen  that  "regard- 
less of  wbo  U  right  or  who  Is  wrong,  U  he  la 
black,  he  Is  right.  I  havent  been  able  to  beat 
It." 

Black  soldiers,  of  oourae,  dont  see  It  that 
way  at  aU.  No  amount  of  crime  statistics 
or  theoriee  from  high-ranking  white  offlcen 
about  the  possible  causee  begins  to  gauge 
the  depth  of  black  resentment  and  frustra* 
tlon. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  black  soldiers  stUl  be- 
lieve the  American  Army  reflects  a  racist 
society — and  they  are  reacting  against  It. 
And  while  racial  tensions  are  present  In 
every  Army  command,  Oermany  appears  to 
be  partlciUarly  acute  and  complex. 

Karly  this  year,  the  NAACP  sent  a  team 
to  West  Oermany  to  assess  the  problems  of 
black  soldiers  here.  The  findings  are  far  from 
reassuring. 

"A  principal  cover  for  leadership  failure 
is  to  characterize  those  who  resist  the  status 
quo  as  'militants,' "  the  NAACP  report  said. 
"It  is  Important  to  understand  the  sweep- 
ing effect  this  label  has  taken  in  the  mili- 
tary. It  covers  all  aspects  of  black  oonsdous- 
uess.  black  civil  liberties,  even  the  expecta- 
tion of  equal  treatment. 

One  black  QI  voiced  a  common  feeling. 

"These  whites."  he  said,  "think  that  every 
time  colored  guys  get  together,  well  he's  a 
Panther.  He's  a  militant." 

Blacks  interviewed  gave  bitter  expression 
to  a  number  of  grievances.  They  believe  that 
the  military  Justice  system  is  discriminatory 
and  unjust;  that  white  soldiers  are  not  pun- 
ished for  behavior  which,  on  the  part  of  a 
black,  would  result  in  swift  criminal  ac- 
tion; that  there  are  two  sets  of  rules,  one 
for  blacks,  another  for  whites;  that  blacks 
are  discriminated  against  in  housing — and 
In  Army  promotions. 

They  also  believe  that  the  social  climate 
in  Oermany  is  hostile  to  blacks. 

Many  Army  officers  contended  there  la  a 
definite  link  between  crime  and  drugs.  And 
many  Army  enlisted  men  in  service  said 
smoking  hmhiah  was  better  than  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Consequently,  a  case  can  be  made  that  the 
idleness  of  the  American  Army  In  Europe 
contributes,  at  least  indirectly,  to  the  crime 
problem. 

"I  cant  give  my  men  any  useful  work  to 
do."  complained  an  Army  company  com- 
mander in  Bamberg.  "We  do  not  have  any 
ground  to  maneuver  on — except  one  training 
field  my  men  are  all  sick  of  and  know  by 
heart.  They  go  nuts  doing  nothing  over 
here." 

"If  t  could  order  a  part  on  Monday  and 
get  it  by  Friday,"  said  a  platoon  leader  In 
an  armored  unit  near  the  Bast  Oerman  bor- 
der. "90  per  cent  of  my  problems  with  the 
men  would  be  solved.  But  how  can  I  order 
them  to  pall  maintenance  when  they  cant 
even  start  the  vehicle.  The  parts  never  come. 
I  have  to  deadline  the  vehicles." 

Nothing  to  do  on  or  off  the  Job,  no  sense 
of  being  needed — these  complaints  repeated- 
ly expressed  by  Army  troopers  in  Italy  as 
well  as  in  Germany. 

"My  most  Important  Job  is  to  guard  the 
officers'  horses,"  said  a  soldier  Interviewed 
In  Vicenza,  Italy,  home  of  the  Southern 
European  Task  Force  (SBTAF). 

"Tell  Mansfield  to  come  over  here  if  he 
wants  to  get  some  headlines,"  said  another 
trooper  at  8ETAF,  referring  to  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mana&eld  (D-Mont.), 
wbo  has  proposed  U.S.  troops  cuts  In  Europe. 
"The  most  I  ever  work  is  two  days  a  week." 

His  job  is  helping  Italian  soldiers  man 
Nike  Hercules  antiaircraft  missiles — weapons 
considered  so  Ineffective  for  guarding  the 
continental  United  States,  let  alone  the 
NATO  front,  that  many  have  been  phased 
out. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  13,  1971] 

Thk  Miutast  Bktlbctb  Citiliam 

CoMimmTT 

(Note. — ^MaJ.  John  T.  Sherwood  Jr.  In  hU 
Job  of  staff  Judge  advocate  at  the  Nuremberg 
Trial  Center  has  an  overview  of  the  crime 
problem  within  the  American  Army  in  Oer- 
numy.  His  views  were  ti4>e-reoorded  by  The 
Washington  Post  In  his  Nuremberg  office.) 

Question:  We  have  been  hearing  about  sol- 
diers being  robbed  right  in  their  own  bar- 
racks. Is  there  much  of  that  In  this  area? 

Sherwood :  One  of  otir  big  problems  is  how 
to  protect  the  soldier  In  his  own  barracks. 
It's  a  tremendous  problem. 

Q.  In  all  of  Oermany  or  Just  sections? 

A.  Mainly  the  1st  Armored  Division  area. 
Most  of  the  combat  troops  In  Europe  are  here 
(In  the  Nuremberg  area)  as  opposed  to  the 
Frankfurt-Stuttgart  area. 

I'd  Just  hate  to  live  in  the  bturacks.  I 
wouldn't  like  that  at  all.  Crimes  of  violence, 
such  as  robbery,  are  at  an  all-time  high  and 
climbing. 

There's  a  serious  effort  underway  now  to 
provide  individual  locks  on  all  doors  inside — 
big  individual  security — because  the  soldier 
Is  at  the  mercy  of  these  people.  The  guy  who 
just  wants  to  be  let  alone  Isn't  being  let 
albne. 

Q.  The  soldiers  say  they're  afraid  to  report 
what  Is  happening,  so  I  gather  it  Is  hard  to 
gauge  the  extent  of  the  problem  with  any 
precision? 

A.  On  these  cases  we're  having  now,  I 
gather,  from  what  the  witnesses  have  said, 
that  this  has  been  going  on  for  a  year,  and 
no  one  has  ever  said  anything  to  anyone.  No 
one  has  ever  turned  It  in.  All  it  took  was 
putting  that  one  man  in  Jail.  (The  cases  he 
referred  to  were  the  extortion  and  assault 
cases  described  in  the  accompanying  article.  ] 

Before  that  conviction  it  was  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  provide  special  protection  for 
witnesses.  We  had  a  special  oourt-martlal 
Involving  a  racial  Incident  at  the  3d  Squad- 
ron at  Amberg.  This  is  Just  one  case.  And 
the  man  was  told  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  he  had  better  not  show  up  on  trial  date 
to  testify.  So  he  was  immediately  spirited 
down  here  to  work  at  regimental  head- 
quarters. He  showed  up  and  testified  and 
we  got  a  convldtlon.  But  he  was  petrified — 
with  good  cause. 

In  the  past  two  months  we  have  not  had 
to  provide  such  special  protection  of  wit- 
nesses. On  the  extortion  case  we  were  Just 
talking  about  at  the  2d  Squadron  |of  the 
2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  at  Bamberg) 
where  we  had  these  four  defendants,  as  soon 
as  the  first  of  the  four  people  was  put  in  pre- 
trial confinement — then  and  only  then  did 
the  witnesses  conie  out  from  the  woodvrork. 
And  that's  why  the  other  three  went  to  Jail, 
because  then  we  got  the  picture  of  the  whole 
organization.  But  not  until  that  key  man  was 
put  in  Jail  did  anyone  come  forward. 

Q.  So  It's  terror  which  keeps  soldiers  from 
rejKirtlng  the  robberies  and  violence? 

A.  Well,  often  victims  cant  afford  to  repwrt 
It  because  they're  dealers  themselves. 

Q.  Is  it  the  money  that  puts  so  many  peo- 
ple in  this  hashish  dealing? 

A.  It's  such  a  lucrative  business  that  many 
GIs  consider  anybody  who  stays  out  of  it  an 
idiot.  The  No.  1  man  can  make  $100,000  a 
year.  He  goes  to  Munich  about  the  25th  of  the 
month  and  brings  back  a  sizable  load  of 
hashish  by  car.  There's  a  regular  marketing 
chain.  A  plank  of  hashish  is  about  three 
Inches  wide  and  one-quarter  Inch  thick. 
Peshawar  black  is  one  kind.  Peshawar  is  so 
proud  of  their  brand  that  they  put  their  seal 
on  It. 

When  the  hash  comes  back  from  Munich 
it  goes  to  subdealers.  There  will  usually  be 
five  or  sU  subdealers  per  battalion  of  600 


men.  There  Is  a  100  per  cent  profit  at  each 
stop. 

Q.  You  say  the  No.  1  guy  makes  $100,- 
000  a  year.  How  about  the  other  baah  deal- 
ers down  the  line? 

A.  I  really  couldnt  give  you  any  figures, 
but  I  think  the  lowest  dealer  exceeds  his 
(Army)   income.  I'm  sure  he  doubles  it. 

I  just  talked  to  a  man  about  15  minutes 
ago  who  is  pending  Oerman  trial  now.  He 
was  In  one  of  the  cavalry  squadrons.  I  de- 
fended him  once  In  a  oourt-martlal.  He  told 
me  of  a  couple  of  people  who  went  home 
with  $150,000.  This  Is  out  of  one  squadron 
of  six  companies.  (An  armored  cavalry 
squadron  at  full  strength  consists  of  1,200 
men.) 

Q.  Really.  Out  of  one  squadron  a  couple 
of  guys  went  home  with  $150,0007 

A,  After  spending  nearly  three  years  over 
here. 

Q.  Why  is  Munich  the  center  for  this  hash- 
ish dealing? 

A.  Well,  your  trains  all  come  in  there. 
It's  a  center,  a  conunercial  center.  For  some 
reason  the  Oreeks  and  Turks  are  in  tlxis  big. 
In  fact,  here  the  CID  (Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Division  of  the  Army)  for  a  while  were 
so  frustrated  at  trying  to  shut  off  the  mar- 
ket that  they  started  indei>endently  set- 
ting up  arrests  and  handing  the  people 
over  to  the  Oermans  so  the  Oermans  could 
do  something  about  it.  Tou  know,  instead 
of  fooling  around  with  the  petty  user  they 
wanted  to  go  to  the  source  and  cut  off  the 
su^^ly. 

Q.  The  Oermans  themselves  apparently 
are  not  really  involved  with  using  hash  to 
any  great  extent? 

A.  They  are  where  we  were  about  five 
years  ago  right  now.  Their  college  students 
are  all  beginning  to  use  It  now  and  it's  .  .  . 

Q.  Beginning  to  move  up? 

A.  Yes.  And  they're  getting  a  little  wor- 
ried, but  they  haven't  been  worried  up  till 
now. 

Q.  Do  you  have  some  specific  Instances 
where  a  young  soldier  was  forced  to  smoke 
hash  when  he  had  no  Interest  In  doing 
so? 

A.  Well,  no  (documented  cases).  This  is 
talk,  you  know.  It's  the  type  of  thing  you 
hear  over  and  over  again. 

I  heard  about  a  soldier  in  Bad  Klsslngen 
who,  before  he  even  put  his  suitcase  down, 
was  confronted  by  a  guy  who  came  up  to 
him  and  said,  "Do  you  smoke?"  This  peer 
pressure,  backed  up  by  muscle,  makes  It  ter- 
ribly hard.  One  of  our  big  problems  Is  how 
to  protect  the  soldier  In  his  own  barracks. 
It's  a  tremendous  problem.  And  thoee  dudes 
who  have  been  smoking  hash  are  never  go- 
ing to  smoke  grass  (marijuana).  Many  of 
those  studies  on  drug  abuse  are  irrelevant 
because   they  don't   take   in  hashish. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  linkage  between  the  vio- 
lence in  the  barracks  and  hash?  Is  the  sol- 
dier who  holds  a  gun  to  another  80ldla''8 
head  in  the  middle  of  the  night  trying  to 
get  money  to  buy  hash  for  himself  or  Is  he 
trying  to  take  over  the  distribution — fighting 
for  the  dealership,  so  to  speak? 

A.  Well,  the  mass  stuff  with  gangs  is  con- 
cerned with  the  distribution  end  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  one  gang  knocking  off  another 
gang? 

A.  Trying  to  get  them  out  of  the  distribu- 
tion picture  altogether. 

Q.  This  four -on-one  or  ten-on-one  type  of 
violence  In  the  Army.  Is  this  a  Mafia  type 
action — beating  up  a  user  who  didn't  pay  his 
hash  bill?  Or  Is  it  beating  up  a  dealer  who 
tried  to  cut  in  on  their  action? 

A.  It's  hard  to  make  a  generalization.  A 
lot  of  the  armed  robbery — where  there  are 
three  or  four  people  together — Is  taking 
hashish  away  from  dealers. 

Q.  But  then  theyTe  robbing  their  own 
boys — ^thelr  own  dlstTlbuton,  arent  they? 
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A.  No.  not  their  own.  It  is  the  other  guy's. 
See,  a  lot  of  the  robberies  are  black-white 
fltuatlons.  In  fact,  I  saw  some  statistics  in  a 
meetrng  with  the  commanding  general  of  the 
7th  CorF>s  recently — you  know,  everybody  Is 
statistic  happy;  they  have  a  racially  oriented 
chart  on  all  of  the  assaults.  Aggravated  as- 
saults. And  the  trend  Is  very  obvious.  It's 
blacks  assaulting  whites,  and  the  blacks  are 
in  groups.  There  are  very  few  one-on-one 
situations.  It's  usually  three-to-five-on-one. 

Q.  Well,  when  the  assaults  are  against  hash 
dealers.  Is  thait  also  black  against  white  or 
whites  against  black.s? 

A.  There  are  two  chains.  It  is  usually 
one  black  chain  and  one  white  chain. 

Q.  Beyond  thoee  kind  of  robberies — one 
chain  trying  to  close  up  the  dealers  In  the 
other  clialn — how  do  you  explain  all  this  vio- 
lence we  are  hearing  about  right  in  barracks? 

A  Well,  the  military  Juet  refieots  what's 
going  on  in  the  civlUan  community.  We're 
getting  a  lot  of  the  blacks  who  are  militants 
ooming  right  from  the  ghetto,  so  it's  not 
really  surprising.  There  is  a  more  violent — 
how  should  I  put  It — violent  reaction  to  au- 
thority than  there  used  to  be. 

Q.  Could  many  of  these  robberies  simply 
be  soldiers  getting  money  to  buy  hash  for 
themselves? 

A.  I  doubt,  really,  whether  there's  a  great 
deal  of  crime  Involving  motivation  to  geit 
money  to  buy  hash,  as  a  user.  It's  so  cheap 
that  It's  no  real  problem. 

But  there  is  so  much  money  in  the  hash 
distribution  racket  that  unprecedented  num- 
bers of  soldiers  are  getting  European  outs — 
the  are  staying  here  to  get  discharged  (so 
they  can  remain  in  the  illegal  drug  buslnesF], 


W>  Need  To  Make  Chanqks  m 


Ahmt 


(Note. — The  following  tap>ed  Interview  was 
with  an  Army  field  grade  officer  who  declined 
to  be  identified.  His  Jobs — past  and  present — 
have  brought  him  into  direct  contact  with 
the  problems  of  black  militancy  and  crime, 
both  as  a  commander  In  an  airborne  division 
and  now  in   a  high   staff  Job   in  Europe.) 

Officer:  In  the  Army  we  do  have  a  prob- 
lem, a  race  problem.  And  it's  almost  one  In 
reverse.  In  the  Division  back  In  the  States, 
I  found  that  I  could  never  get — no  matter 
what  I  tried  to  do — I  couldn't  get  the  17, 
18  and  19-year-old  black  soldiers.  I  oouldnt 
surface  what  was  bothering  them — why  in 
the  Army  that  they  felt  that  way.  They  Just 
wouldnt  really  say  what  was  bothering 
them.  So  I  set  up  special  councils  with  the 
blessing  of  the  division  commander,  in  hopes 
of  penetrating  Into  the  problems. 

One  day  the  division  commander — a  gen- 
eral— called  in  some  blacks  to  discuss  their 
problems.  One  of  them  was  a  young,  radical 
Black  Panther.  He  said  right  to  the  general 
that  all  white  people  were  pigs  and  that  the 
general  was  a  pig.  And  the  general  said: 
"That's  O.K.  Fine.  Just  tell  me  what  the 
situation  is."  And  the  soldier  replied:  "I 
burned  buildings  in  Chicago  and  shot  whltey, 
and  It  doesn't  bother  me  one  bit.  And  I'd 
Just  as  soon  shoot  at  whitey  as  the  VC." 
That's  quote-unquote  what  the  soldier  said 
to  his  general. 

How  do  you  get  to  a  young  fellow  like  this 
and  say,  "We  recognize  the  problems  in 
society,  but  we  don't  have  the  same  phUoe- 
cphy  in  the  Army  that  they  do  In  society 
or  in  some  places.  We  have  no  feelings  of 
prejudice  aboard,  no  policies  of  it  and  any- 
one who  does  show  any  tendency  this  way 
is  relieved  Immediately." 

Q.  How  did  you  and  the  general  deal  with 
this  type  of  mah? 

A.  The  general  listened,  and  he  found 
that  the  problems  really  on  the  minds  of 
these  blacks  were  really  the  same  as  those 
of  any  young  soldier — black  or  white.  They 
heeded    better    leadership,    from    the    non- 


commissioned level  on  up  to  perhaps  my 
own. 

After  they  listed  the  ustial  oomplaints — 
too  many  court-martials.  Article  16  punish- 
ments and  no  promotions — the  general  laid 
out  everything  from  the  unit  right  in  front 
of  these  blacks:  Court-martial  figures.  Arti- 
cle 15s,  promotion  rates.  The  blacks  found 
out  that  they  had  been  100  per  cent  In- 
correct. 

So  the  militant  black  brigade  disbanded, 
right  on  their  own.  They  said:  "The  division 
is  taking  care  of  us.  Cool  it." 

I  buUt  on  this  idea  of  getting  the  problems 
on  top  where  everybody  could  see  them  and 
grapple  with  them.  I  let  each  company  elect 
two  of  their  own  from  grade  £1-2  and  below, 
but  they  had  to  be  elected  by  their  own 
people.  Hiey  met  with  the  battalion  cc«n- 
manrders  twice  a  month  and  they  Just  said 
whatever  they  wanted  to  say,  whatever  the 
problems  were. 

The  key  to  all  of  this  was  the  fact  that 
once  the  problem  was  surfaced,  it  had  to 
go  back  to  the  leader  closest  to  the  man, 
and  that  man  then  was  given  all  of  the 
assistance  to  resolve  the  problem  .  .  . 

A.  All  right.  TTiat  was  back  in  the  States. 
You  said  there  were  special,  severe  problems 
in  Germany  as  hard  or  harder  to  solve.  What 
are  they? 

A.  Looking  at  the  reports  coming  Into  staff, 
the  problem  here  in  Oermany  is  that  groups 
of  blacks  are  roaming  with  the  aim  of  ter- 
rorizing the  whites.  There  will  be  groups 
walking  down  the  street  and  for  some  un- 
known reason  will  stop  a  couple  of  out- 
numbered whites,  hold  them  up  and  rob 
them.  Right  on  the  street. 

It's  mostly  at  night.  There's  quite  a  bit 
of  it.  Much  too  much.  And  they  always  seem 
to  go  unpunished.  I  dont  condone  this.  No 
one  would — black,  white  or  anything  else. 
But  I  think  It's  a  pretty  serious  business. 

The  crime  In  the  barracks  is  the  same 
sort — black  against  white;  fights:  muggings: 
robberies.  Armed  robberies  in  the  barracks, 
although  not  as  widespread  as  that  In  the 
streets. 

I  think  there's  a  downgrading  of  discipline, 
and  that  perhaps  oomee  from  our  society. 
We  do  need  to  make  many  changes  in  our 
Army — ^we  can't  go  down  the  old  traditional 
roads.  I'm  not  a  harsh  disciplinarian  myself 
and  I  wasnt  as  a  commander.  But  when  you 
make  a  regulation,  I  think  it  should  be 
obeyed.  A  man — whether  it's  long  haircuts 
or  something  else — should  be  made  to  live 
within  the  regulation.  And  I  don't  think 
this  is  being  done. 


GI  SoLroABTTT:  "Ir  Hx  Is  Black  H«  Is  Right" 

(Note. — C3ol.  Matthew  R.  Wallls  commands 
the  4,000-man  2d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
in  Wea*  Oermany  as  well  as  Merrell  Barracks 
complex  In  Nuremberg,  the  regimental  head- 
quarters. Wallls  is  Georgia  bom,  a  West  Point 
graduate  and  a  Vietnam  veteran.  Here  he 
talks  about  problems  confronting  his  com- 
mand.) 

One  thing,  in  all  candor,  I  must  point  out 
to  you.  If  we  could  just  get  It  so  that  when 
two  soldiers  have  a  fight,  and  one  Is  black 
and  one  is  white,  that  everyone  would  stand 
around  and  cheer  on  their  man,  this  would 
he  a  return  to  the  old  Army. 

But  now.  if  3  flght  exists  between  one  black 
and  one  white,  within  minutes  there  will  be 
three  to  15  blacks  who  wlU  Join  It  without 
even  knowing  what  the  flght  is  about.  They 
will  literally  beat  that  white  soldier  to  a 
pulp — without  even  knowing  what  It's  about. 

It  happened  recently  In  one  of  the  train- 
ing areas.  One,  of  my  squadrons  was  there, 
and  two  soldiers  had  a  little  altercation  at 
the  club — drinking,  both  of  them.  They  came 
hawk  to  the  barracks  area  where  my  unit  was. 
And  right   behind  It,   within  60  feet, 


another  unit  from  a  different  part  of  Oer- 
many. 

The  two  men  proceeded  to  argue  again. 
They  started  to  fight  again.  And  do  you  know 
tha«t  from  out  of  that  other  barracks — where 
the  other  people  dldnt  even  know  them — 
black  soldiers  turned  out  and  started  io  get 
into  the  flght  to  support  this  unknown 
black?  Just  because  he  was  fighting  a  white. 

Now  this  gets  bcu:k  to  this  emphasis  of  the 
black  soldier  on  brotherhood  and  together- 
ness, and  "we've  go*  to  stick  together."  The 
black  soldier,  I  assume,  feels  that  other 
people — people  like  me — are  not  sticking  up 
for  him  and  protecting  his  rights,  and  there- 
fore the  only  way  to  protect  the  black  man  is 
black  solidarity.  Therefore,  they've  gone  to 
this  extreme  of,  "Right  or  wrong,  he  is  black; 
get  in  there  and  pitch  with  him." 

And  that  is  what  defeats  men. 

And  that  is  what  defeaits  me.  And  it's  so 
frxjstrating — that  regardless  of  who  is  right 
or  who  is  wrong,  if  he  is  a  black,  he  is  right. 
And  therefore  all  these  blacks  immediately 
Join  the  fracas. 

If  we  could  get  over  that,  and  treat  people 
as  individuals,  then  we've  got  it  licked.  But 
I  haven't  been  able  to  beat  it. 

LcKz  Oroebs  'ro  Mississippi 

(Note. — A  group  o/  black  Gla  who  served 
in  Oermany  responded  in  a  tape-recorded 
session  to  the  complaints  about  blacks  gang-' 
ing  up  on  uthites  there.) 

"If  the  brothers  are  ganging  up  on  them 
(the  whites),  they're  taking  revenge.  This 
is  what  they're  doing  .  .  ." 

"I've  been  to  Vietnam,  I've  been  to  Korea 
and  I've  been  to  Oermany.  OK.  I  dont  want 
any  more  orders  to  Oermany.  It's  Just  like 
me  getting  orders  to  go  to  Misslssli^. 

"Those  white  commanders  when  they  get 
over  in  Germany  turn  180  degrees.  Once  they 
get  in  Oermany  they  consider  that  this  is 
their  home  and  here  you  (the  blacks)  are 
walking  on  my  carpet  with  mud  on  your 
boots,  and  we're  going  to  treat  you  accord- 
ingly. 

"Say,  for  instance,  that  you  go  for  help 
to  a  white  platoon  sergeant.  There  is  only 
one  in  a  million  that  will  really  help  you. 
He's  surrounded  by  whites. 

I  had  a  black  platoon  leader — excuse 
me,  I  had  a  colored  platoon  leader — and 
everyone  around  him  was  white;  the  bat- 
talion commander;  the  company  command- 
er. So  he  was  not  about  to  help  me  .  .  ." 

"In  the  stockades  in  Oermany,  the  MPs 
do  what  they  want  to  do  to  the  brothers. 
We  had  guys  who  went  to  the  Niu'cmberg 
stockade  and  other  stockades  and  when  they 
fTot  there  the  MPs  told  them  to  lay  down 
their  bags.  By  the  time  the  brothers  had 
laid  down  their  bags,  the  MPs  had  kicked 
their  ass.  But  when  the  Army  survey  about 
this  stuff  came  down  It  said,  'Naw,  every- 
thing is  lovely.' 

"They  have  white  guys  in  clubs  who  said 
we  couldnt  come  In.  And  then  they  turn 
around  and  tell  you  that  we  are  ganging 
up  on  them  .  .  ." 

"You  got  to  consider  something  about 
those  crime  reports  they  showed  you.  The 
brothers  got  a  lot  of  pride  In  a  lot  of  things, 
see.  If  I  went  outside  and  three  white  guys 
jumped  on  me,  I'm  not  going  up  there  and 
tell  the  desk  sergeant.  I'm  going  to  go  and 
get  some  brothers  together  and  coming  back. 

"A  white  guy,  if  some  brothers  Jump  on 
him.  now  he  Is  going  to  report  it  because  all 
his  life  he  has  been  used  to  running  to  the 
authorities — to  the  police.  If  a  brother  goes 
to  the  police,  he  knows  he  Lsnt  going  to  do 
anything  for  you  no  way.  So  what's  the  vise 
of  going  to  him?  The  brothers  dont  even 
bother  with  the  police. 

"Blacks  have  nothing  else  going  for  them 
but  their  solldulty.  If  you  go  down  by  your- 
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aiAt  to  one  of  tb«  guest  houoM  vhere  tb« 
whites  hang  out.  ;t>u  can  rest  assured  you'r« 
going  to  get  your  head  tMished  In.  The  onl; 
threat  that  the  blacks  have,  especially  If  It 
Is  a  small  caserne,  Is  that  they  have  to  re- 
turn iMck.  This  way  the  whites  know  that 
If  they  Jump  a  brother,  the  brother  U  go- 
ing to  a  black  guest  house  and  get  some  oth- 
ers and  this  Is  going  to  cause  a  riot.  .  .  ." 

"There  are  no  black  girls  in  Oermany  to 
fool  with.  The  blacks  have  no  other  women 
to  fool  with  but  the  Germans. 

"O.K.  Say,  for  Instance,  that  a  black  guy 
runs  into  a  nice  German  family  and  they 
Introduce  him  to  a  nice  German  girl  and  he 
happens  to  bring  her  on  post.  He's  marked. 
They're  all  after  him:  the  platoon  sergeant, 
the  company  commander — everyone  Is  after 
him  until  he  leaves  .  .  ." 

"The  German  women  won't  speak  to  you 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  mind  has 
been  poisoned  against  you.  The  whites  tell 
the  girls  that  If  they  fool  around  with  one 
of  the  brothers,  then  they're  not  going  to 
fool  with  you.  The  girls  are  afraid  to  go  with 
us." 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  14,  1971] 

Ottk  Stbuno-Out  Troops  akd  the  Big  O 
(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  George  C.  Wilson) 

SCHWKQJTTTBT,     GERMANY. — He     SCt     Up     hlS 

charts  and  diagrams  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
and  then  stepped  to  the  microphone. 

"The  reason  I'm  here  Is  very  simple.  The 
reason  Is  because  every  day  our  hospitals 
here  In  West  Germany  are  admitting  people 
who  are  having  bad  reactions  from  drugs 
and  people  who  sire  dying  and  have  died— 
right  here  In  this  caserne,  as  a  matter  of 
fact — from  drug^,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
you'll  continue,  here  In  the  Army,  to  hear 
about  drugs  as  long  as  people  continue  to 
get  sick  and  continue  to  die  from  these 
problems.  It's  as  simple  as  that." 

While  be  was  speaking,  his  enlisted  as- 
sistants walked  through  the  auditorium 
passing  out  the  "flash"  comics  with  the 
groovy  drawings  and  hip  language  about 
pot.  acid,  speed,  bash,  opium,  bummers,  trips 
and  flashbacks.  Most  of  the  soldiers  remained 
slumped  In  their  chairs,  dozing  or  asleep.  A 
few — and  only  a  few — picked  up  the  papers 
casually  and  read : 

"June  was  really  awfiil — like  terrible 
month  in  the  drug  scene.  Check  these  re- 
ports .  .  ." 

The  drug  Incidents  reported  were  from 
Army  installations  throughout  this  area  of 
Germany  and  they  were  listed  In  the  argot  of 
the  user:  Harvey  Barracks,  dude  with  hepa- 
titis from  brown  morphine  injection,  been  In 
Oermany  only  three  weeks,  his  first  hit,  mor- 
phine contaminated  .  .  .  Another  dude  in 
hospital  vomiting  his  guts  out  from  bad 
opium,  black  type,  lots  of  Junk  In  It:  Hlnden- 
berg,  freakoutB  from  hash  and  wine:  Glebel- 
Btadt:  freakout  from  "blue  cheer";  Bad  Kls- 
singen.  Auburg,  Wlldflecken:  bad  freakouts 
from  mixing  hash,  acid,  dude  tore  up  stom- 
ach with  ANI  Juice  and  .  .  . 

After  the  enlisted  men,  former  Junkies  all, 
had  put  on  their  drug  education  skits,  the 
officer  again  stepped  to  the  microphone.  This 
time,  his  tone  was  sharper. 

"Now,  ni  tell  you  why  I'm  really  here  this 
morning,"  he  said.  "I'm  here  because  of 
opium.  The  big  O.  I'm  here  because  sitting 
right  out  there.  In  this  battalion,  are  pushers 
who  are  dealing  in  opium.  You  know  who 
you  are  and  I  want  you  to  know  I  know  you're 
out  there.  I  know  because  two  GIs  from  this 
unit  wound  up  in  my  hospital  from  opium 
overdoses,  and  one  of  them  nearly  died,  and 
he  told  me  where  he  got  It. 

"Now  I'm  here  to  tell  you  I'm  going  to  be 
back  every  morning,  and  every  night,  until 
you  understand  how  dangerous  opium  Is  and 
until  we  stop  this  thing.  I'm  here  to  tell  you 
this  Army  is  not  going  to  get  strung  out  on 


c^lum  the  way  the  Army  in  Vietnam  is  strung 
out  on  heroin." 

His  enlisted  assistants  again  circulated 
throughout  the  auditorium,  passing  out  drug 
use  questionnaires.  When  the 'soldiers  turned 
them  In,  the  battalion  was  dismissed.  "That's 
the  scruffiest  b;inch  I've  seen  yet,"  said  Major 
Forest  S.  Tennant  Jr.,  a  surgeon  attached 
to  headquarters  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division 
at  Wurzburg.  "You  could  tell  that  some  of 
them  were  on  it  right  out  there.  Take  a  look 
at  these  returns.  They'll  show  you  some  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem." 

He  handed  over  the  sheaf  of  queEtlonnaires 
with  check  marks  beside  the  use  of  various 
drugs.  At  the  end,  the  soldiers  bad  been  asked 
to  offer  personal  comments.  They  spoke  for 
themselves. 

"Man,  I  am  spaced  out  to  the  limit  ..." 

"Tell  Captain — to  get  off  his  high  horse 
and  talk  to  the  troops." 

"Help  me  get  out  of  .  .  ."  (The  sentence 
was  uncompleted ) . 

"The  truth   has   been  said." 

"They're  all  freaks." 

One  soldier  who  said  he  uses  hashish  more 
than  three  time  a  week  merely  commented: 
"It's  my  thing."  .pother,  in  answer  to  a 
question  about  what  specific  means  can  be 
employed  in  his  unit  to  decrease  drug  abuse, 
replied:  "None." 

Day  after  day.  Dr.  Teruwrnt  has  been  con- 
ducting these  drug  education  seminars  for 
American  troops  stationed  here.  Prom  the 
data  he  has  gathered  In  nine  separate  Army 
communities,  he  has  reached  some  arresting 
conclusions. 

His  studies  Indicate  that  46  per  cent  of  all 
Army  personnel  in  Europe  have  tried  an 
illegal  drug  at  least  once.  Sixteen  i>er  cent  are 
using  Illegal  drugs  more  than  three  times 
a  week.  Thirty  per  cent  of  that  last  g^oup 
have  used  drugs  more  potent  than  hashish, 
itself  eight  to  10  times  as  powerful  as  mari- 
juana. 

Two  other  fig^ures  show  another  side  of  the 
drug  problem :  78  per  cent  of  the  soldiers  now 
using  drugs  flrst  started  before  coming  to 
Germany;  and  65  per  cent  began  before 
entering  the  Army.  That  means  22  per  cent 
of  the  drug  users  first  began  in  Germany. 

The  European  drug  situation  is  unique  In 
one  respect.  Hashish,  relatively  uncommon  In 
the  United  States  and  Vietnam,  Is  used  by 
the  vast  majority  ol  soldiers.  Hashish,  a 
resin  extract  from  the  hemp  plant  Cannibus 
sativa.  is  Imported  from  the  Middle  East  and 
Mediterranean  areu.  It  Is  easily  available  in 
every  Army  installation.  The  soldiers  buy  it 
in  small,  compressed  brlckettes  that  are 
named  according  to  their  color  and  source — 
Turkish  green,  Afghanistan  black,  Lebanese 
red.  They  pay  from  81.25  to  $2.50  a  gram  for 
It  (In  the  United  States,  prices  would  be 
from  $5  to  $30  a  gram ) .  It  Is  smoked  in  pipes. 
In  their  terminology,  they  "break  a  bowl." 

"It  makes  you  feel  real  funn^'  one  user 
said.  "Like  I'm  numb  and  floating  That's 
about  the  only  thing  it  does  for  you;  it  makes 
you  relax." 

The  doctors  think  otherwise.  They  say  the 
use  of  hashish,  or  hash,  can  produce  marked 
personality  changes.  It  Instills  apathy,  con- 
fusion, fatigue,  passivity  and  paranoia.  Hard- 
ly the  Ingredients  for  an  effective  Army.  And 
It  is  related  to  serious  bronchial  disorders. 

As  Dr.  Tennant  says: 

"The  overwhelming  observation  regarding 
hashish  in  West  Germany  is  the  tremendous 
abuse  rendered  It  by  some  American  soldiers. 
Some  soldiers  report  the  spending  of  the 
majority  of  their  monthly  paycheck  on  hash- 
ish and  the  smoking  of  the  drug  on  an  hour- 
to-hour  habitual  basis.  Just  as  tobacco  Is 
smoked.  The  smoking  of  150  to  200  grams  of 
hashish  per  month — that's  the  equivalent  of 
many  hundred  marijuana  cigarettes — is  fre- 
quently described  by  soldiers." 

Dr.  Tennant  la  probably  the  leading  ex- 
pert on  drug  usage  among  American  troops 


In  Oermany.  He  has  been  conducting  virtu- 
ally a  one-man  drug  education  crusade,  it 
was  Tennant  who  set  up  the  flrst  drug  abuse 
center,  called  the  Now  House,  for  soldiers  In 
Europe.  How  the  Now  House  was  established 
at  Wurzburg  says  a  great  deal  about  the 
Army's  initial  steps  to  handle  its  drug  prob- 
lem. 

"I  didn't  ask  permission  to  do  It,"  he  says, 
"I  Just  did  it  and  told  them  about  it  later.  If 
I  had  put  In  to  do  It  they'd  still  be  agonizing 
about  it." 

He  not  only  established  the  clinic  under 
the  Army's  drug  amnesty  program,  where  a 
soldier  is  promised  Judicial  hnmunlty  from 
what  he  tells  his  doctor,  chaplain  or  com- 
mander. He  also  provided  his  own  money  for 
It. 

With  his  own  $600,  Tennant  began  pay- 
ing for  the  drug  education  charts,  the  drug 
newsletter  In  the  form  of  comic  strips,  and 
for  the  gasoline  and  meals  for  the  six  volun- 
teer workers  who  travel  with  him  from  base 
to  base.  When  two  of  President  Nixon's  clos- 
est White  House  advisors,  Robert  Pinch  and 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  were  In  Germany,  Tennant 
briefed  them  on  the  drug  situation  by  using 
his  charts.  They  didn't  know  those  charts 
were  prepared  by  private  donations.  Includ- 
ing money  raised  from  a  drug  abuse  booth  at 
a  German  carnival.  Even  today,  Tennant  Is 
still  paying  expenses  from  private  sources. 

What  worries  him  ifiDst  about  the  drug 
scene  today  is  new  evidence  about  one  of 
the  deadliest  narcotics — opium.  "Our  opium 
drug  usage  rate  has  almost  tripled  in  the 
last  three  months,"  he  says. 

His  alarm  is  reflected  at  the  highest  levels. 
As  Gen.  Michael  S.  Davison,  newly  arrived 
from  Vietnam  as  the  top  American  Army 
commander  in  ELirop>e,  says:  "A  drug  addict 
is  a  walking  suicide."  He  also  says:  "Heroin 
is  only  beginning  to  make  Its  appearance 
over  here.  Well,  that's  enough  to  scare  me 
right  there — when  they  say  It's  only  begin- 
ning to  make  its  appearance — because  It's 
most  insidious.  It's  hard  to  detect.  A  guy 
could  be  on  it  with  light  to  moderate  addic- 
tion and  you'd  never  tell  because  he  could 
still  fly  an  airplane  or  do  a  complicated  task. 
It's  a  very  Insidious  thing." 

Qen.  Davison  was  speaking  from  personal 
knowledge.  He  knows  from  his  experience  In 
Vietnam  what  heroin  can  do  to  the  Army. 
■Conservatively,  I  would  say  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  E-5s  and  below  in  Vietnam  were  on 
heroin,"  he  says.  That  flgure  Is  even  more 
alarming  because  the  heroin  used  In  Viet- 
nam is  infinitely  more  powerful  than  that 
available  elsewhere.  One  drug  expert,  for 
instance,  estimates  that  good  quality  South- 
east Asia  heroin  is  20  times  stronger  than 
VFhat  a  user  could  get  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

At  this  writing,  there  Is  no  way  to  estimate 
accurately  the  extent  of  heroin  usage  at  Army 
posts  In  the  United  States.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion it  is  widespread.  Like  hash  in  Germany, 
it  Is  easy  to  get — everywhere.  At  Ft.  Dlx,  NJ., 
you  can  buy  It  for  $5  a  bag.  At  Ft.  Bragg, 
N.C..  you  can  get  It  for  $10  a  hit.  At  all  bases 
the  story  is  the  same:  American  soldiers, 
deeply  involved  In  the  hard  drug  culture, 
either  willingly  or  through  gang  coercion  or 
group  pressure,  forced  to  And  money  to  sup- 
port an  expensive  and  destructive  habit. 

For  the  pusher,  the  rewards  are  immense. 
Some  soldiers  are  earning  from  $500  to  $600 
a  week  dealing  in  drugs.  "One  week  ago,"  said 
a  medic  working  in  the  drug  program  at  Ft. 
Bragg,  "a  guy  told  me  he  had  Just  made  $2.- 
000  from  one  trip  to  Miami  where  he  gets 
his  stuff.  And  he  was  bragging  about  using 
Army  gasoline  for  the  trip." 

For  the  addict,  the  tragedy  is  immeasur- 
able. There  are  American  soldiers  at  Army 
bases  in  the  United  States  earning  $280  a 
month  who  are  spending  from  $100  to  $200  a 
week  for  heroin.  And  where  do  they  get  the 
money?   The   answer   is   simple.   They  steal. 
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Or.  as  a  psychiatrist  at  Ft.  Bragg  put  It: 
"They  have  to  steal." 

"Look  at  this  way."  he  said.  "Let's  say 
you  have  Just  a  hundred  soldiers  spending 
$3,000  a  month  for  heroin.  You're  talking 
about  $300,000  a  month  from  just  that  one 
small  group.  It  adds  up  to  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  They  steal  from  the  Army, 
snd  they  steal  from  their  fellow  soldiers. 
They  steal  anything  from  shoes  to  T-shirts, 
but  stereo  tape  decks,  record  players  and 
Army  blankets  are  the  most  conmion  Items." 

The  soldier  then  pawns  the  items,  amd 
uses  the  money  to  buy  more  drugs. 

Serious  as  the  resulting  crime  Is,  It  pales 
into  insignificance  beside  the  hiiman  wreck- 
age. Take  the  sight  these  reporters  encoun- 
tered on  their  flrst  night  on  an  Army  base  as 
research  for  this  series  began. 

The  base  was  Ft.  Dlx.  Walking  back  to  the 
post  from  a  motel,  we  noticed  a  group  of 
young  soldiers  in  uniform  sitting  on  the 
grass,  literally  outside  the  main  gato.  They 
were  sniffing  cocaine  out  of  cellophane  bags, 
and  they  were  Incoherent.  One  of  the  sol- 
diers suddenly  jumped  up  and  began  flap- 
ping his  arms  like  a  bird  In  flight.  Then  he 
ran  to  a  pine  tree  several  feet  away,  flrst 
trying  to  climb  it,  and  then  simulating  mak- 
ing love  to  it.  All  the  time,  he  uttered 
squawking  sounds. 

It  was  a  scene  straight  out  of  Dostoevsky. 

Later  a  colonel  at  Ft.  Bragg  told  this  story. 
On  a  Sunday  in  one  of  the  barracks  in  his 
battalion,  he  said,  a  soldier  began  to  go  Into 
convulsions  from  drugs.  Pour  other  soldiers 
were  in  the  barracks  at  that  time.  They  sat 
and  watched  the  soldier  thrashing  on  his 
bunk,  but  did  nothing  to  help  him.  A  ser- 
geant happened  to  walk  into  the  barracks  at 
that  moment.  He  immediately  called  for  help, 
took  the  soldier  to  the  hospital,  and  saved  his 
life. 

"I  called  in  those  four  soldiers,  one  by  one, 
after  that  happened,"  the  colonel  said.  "Two 
of  them  were  the  best  soldiers  In  that  group. 
And  I  asked  them  why  they  hadn't  done  any- 
thing. 

"Basically,  the  answer  that  came  back  was 
that  soldier  on  drugs  had  been  causing  a  lot 
of  problems  in  the  barracks.  They  had  tried 
to  do  something  about  him,  and  haul  failed. 
They  had  given  up  on  him.  So  when  he  went 
Into  convulsions  they  felt  it  was  bis  own 
decision,  and  his  own  funeral." 

Such  incidents  do  not  answer,  of  course, 
the  harder  question:  why  the  soldiers  turn 
to  drugs.  Dr.  George  F.  Solomon,  associate 
professor  of  clinical  psychiatry  at  Stanford 
University's  School  of  Medicine,  offered  one 
opinion  when  he  testified  In  mid-June  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse.  He  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  a  pilot  whom  he  called  "X." 

"  X'  was  considered  a  'gung-ho'  soldier." 
he  testified.  "He  deeply  resented  antiwar 
demonstrations  at  home.  After  Vletnamlza- 
Uon  of  the  Delta,  he  was  Involved  in  ferrying 
ARVN  (South  Vietnamese)  troops  by  hell- 
copter  to  areas  of  operations  In  the  Delta. 
Prequently  the  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
were  reluctant  to  land  and  had  to  be  forced 
from  the  'choppers,'  sometimes  by  beating 
their  hands  as  they  clung  to  the  runners.  Two 
of  Xs  friends  were  killed  by  bullets  from 
VS.  M16  rifles  shot  by  resentful  ARVN  troops 
after  they  had  been  landed.  'X'  turned  to 
heroin  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  flying,  while 
many  of  his  friends  refused  flying  status. 
He  is  now  mllltantly  antiwar." 

Obviously,  there  are  other  factors.  Not  only 
the  Army  but  American  society  Is  attempt- 
lag  to  understand  them  all. 

But  understanding  the  problem  is  a  long 
*»y  from  solving  It.  Only  In  recent  months 
bas  the  Army  even  conceded  It  has  a  major 
"Inig  problem.  It  wasn't  until  May  11,  for 
Instance,  that  Pt.  Dlx  Initiated  a  drug  abuse 
program.  A  drug  educational  center  at  Pt. 


Ord,  California,  didn't  open  until  last  Janu- 
ary. 

"When  we  started  we  had  no  guidance 
from  anybody."  s&ld  an  officer  at  the  Pt.  Ord 
center. 

That  Isn't  to  fault  the  Army  for  a  lack  of 
effort.  wUl  or  good  Intentions.  What  comes 
over  after  visiting  a  number  of  drug  abuse 
center  programs  both  here  In  Europe  and  In 
the  United  States,  however.  Is  the  multitude 
of  problems  associated  with  them.  Every- 
where, there  Is  confusion  among  those 
running  the  programs  about  what  they  can 
and  cannot  do;  about  whether  their  mission 
is  to  treat  and  rehabilitate,  or  treat  and  dis- 
charge; about  following  up  the  patients  after 
they  are  sent  back  to  their  units;  about  how 
to  stop  the  ubiquitous  pushers  and  deal- 
ers. Money  and  trained  personnel  are  criti- 
cally short,  and  at  this  stage  the  Army  Is 
only  barely  beginning  to  penetrato  the  layers 
of  the  drug  ctilture  In  Its  ranks. 

More  Important  are  the  attitudes  of  some 
noncommissioned  officers  and  unit  com- 
manders. No  matter  what  Army  policy  may 
be.  In  reality  these  men  all  too  often  regard 
the  drug  user  as  a  criminal  to  be  punished. 

The  officer  In  charge  of  one  of  the  Army's 
major  American  drug  centers,  at  Ft.  Bennlng. 
Ga.,  spoke  candidly  about  the  drug  amnesty 
program  as  It  Is  preached — and  practiced. 

"By  and  large,  the  drug  amnesty  program 
Is  bull — ."  he  said.  "It's  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  amnesty  regxilatlon,  It's  just 
so  much  crap.  It  serves  to  con  a  kid  Into 
surfacing.  It  cons  him  Into  Identifying  him- 
self as  a  drug  abuser,  but  in  asking  for  help 
he's  said,  'Look,  I'm  one.  I  have  a  big  X  on 
my  chest — youll  know  me  from  here  on  in.' 
Well,  from  that  point  they  wont  say  'Take 
him  down  and  throw  him  in  the  stockade 
immediately'  for  having  said  this.  Again,  they 
comply  to  the  letter  of  the  regulation.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  regulation  says  to  help  the 
man  to  help  himself.  Instead,  the  reality  is 
this  guy  winds  up  on  a  host  of  unpleasant 
tasks. 

"He's  being  ostracized  by  the  hierarchy 
of  his  particular  tinlt.  There  are  a  lot  of 
adverse  things  happening  to  him  that  add 
to  his  problem.  They  make  life  a  hell  of  a 
lot  more  frustrating  for  him.  Finally,  he 
throws  up  his  hands  and  savs,  'To  hell  with 
It.  Why  should  I  do  this?"  "  " 

The  officer  gave  two  personal  examples 
that  came  to  his  attention  recently.  A  young 
soldier  on  drugs  who  had  sought  help  from 
the  amnesty  program  was  held  for  two  hoius 
after  his  company  was  released  from  duty  for 
the  day.  Another  soldier  from  an  infantry 
unit  was  placed  on  what  he  called  "dum- 
dum duty" — permanent  telephone  duty  In 
the  orderly  room. 

"And  I  can't  lise  this  example  too  clearly 
because  it  might  Identify  him,"  he 
went  on,  "but  we've  had  a  high-ranking 
officer  taken  from  a  fairly  effective  position 
to  a  noneffective  position  like  cleaning  out 
the  commodes." 

The  soldiers  know  these  situations  all  too 
well.  Consequently,  only  a  handful  of  actual 
drug  users  seek  help  through  the  amnesty 
program.  They  also  know  that  some  officers 
are  more  Interested  in  protecting  their  fit- 
ness reports — and  their  chances  of  promo- 
tion— than  to  concede  they  have  a  serlotis 
problem. 

A  commanding  general  Illustrates  that  at- 
titude by  telling  of  the  time  he  visited  a 
captain.  "What's  your  drug  problem  like, 
captain?"  the  general  asked. 

"No  problem,  sir,"  the  captain  replied 
briskly. 

The  general  looked  hard  at  the  captain, 
and  said :  "Ct^taln,  you've  got  your  head  up 
your  ass." 

Like  the  problem  of  crime  In  the  barracks 
already  described  In  these  articles,  the  one 
of  drugs  cannot  be  overstated.  In  the  long 


run.  It  Is  probably  the  most  vexing  of  all — 
not  c«ily  for  what  It  does  to  the  soldier's 
ability  to  function,  but  for  what  It  says  about 
his  mental  outlook. 

"About  90  per  cent  of  the  people  I  deal 
with  say  they  take  hard  drugs  because  It 
helps  them  to  forget  the  Army. '  said  a  medic 
working  with  drug  patients  at  Ft.  Bragg. 

Then,  in  a  reflecting  moment,  he  added: 

"I  go  back  to  the  barracks  at  night  and 
feel  very  contemplative.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  are  using  It,  and  I  wonder  why  I 
haven't.  At  times,  it  gets  a  little  depressing." 

He  also  confessed  to  another  emotion. 

"Futility.  Not  futility  at  the  Army,  but 
futility  at  the  task  to  be  done." 

Krr  TO  GI  Drttg  Taking:   Cause,  Not 

T*KATMXNT 

(Note. — Capt.  Dean  M.  (Mike)  Steffy,  a 
Ph  D.  m  anthroptdogy  from  Perm  State,  has 
been  working  for  a  year  with  the  Army's 
drug  education  program  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C., 
one  of  the  Army's  showcase  drug  center  op- 
erations Here  he  gives  his  personal — and 
candid — observations  of  that  program,  and 
how  It  works  within  the  Army.) 

The  general  had  Just  started  his  drug  pro- 
gram and  the  deputy  O-l.  Col.  Nelson, 
talked  to  me  and  he  said,  "We  need  some- 
body to  work  In  education.  Do  you  have  any 
ideas?"  And  I  said,  "Do  I  have  Ideas!" 

I  was  a  little  bit  snowed  at  the  beginning 
because  I  know  the  Army  has  the  potential 
to  be  much  more  efficient  than  civilian  life 
because  It  has  a  more  clearly  deflned  struc- 
ttire.  Civilians  are  messed  up  because  there's 
no  responsibility  and  you  can't  ever  find 
anybody  to  say,  "why  did  you  do  It?"  But 
In  the  Army  at  least  you  don't  have  that. 
I  thought.  And  here  was  a  general  that 
looked  like  he  was  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  problems  and  in  the  beginning 
I  was  snowed.  I  said.  "This  Is  fantastic.  I 
never  dreamed  I  could  get  Involved  in  some- 
thing like  this." 

So  I  began  to  work,  but  then  I  began  to 
realize  that  they  knew  they  had  a  problem 
but  they  just  weren't  sure  what  the  prob- 
lem was. 

They  were  at  this  very  naive  stage  of  say- 
ing "these  young  people  Just  don't  under- 
stand what  drugs  are  and  dont  know  how 
they  can  hurt  themselves.  If  we  Jtist  tell 
them  everything  will  be  all  right,  then 
they'll  understand."  You  and  I  know  It's 
much  more  complex  than  that. 

So  I  realized  I  had  to  put  together  an 
education  program  which  looked  like  the 
one  I  was  supposed  to  be  doing,  and  that's 
educating  the  troops,  but  my  program  actu- 
ally was  going  to  have  to  be  to  educate  the 
people  I  was  working  for  flrst — before  we 
could  get  to  a  point  where  we  could  talk  to 
the  troops. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothered  me  was 
the  main  thrust  of  the  drug  program  here 
was  to  put  people  into  the  hospital.  They 
emphasized  treatment  of  the  Individual  drug 
user. 

It  isn't  really  a  medical  problem.  It  Isnt 
really  a  psychiatric  problem,  although  It 
might  be  a  community  health  problem.  It's 
a  cultural  problem;  it's  got  to  be  looked  at  In 
a  much  broader  perspective  than  simply 
treatment.  If  we  attempted  to  solve  the 
drug  problem  by  treating  each  Individual 
through  psychiatric  evaluation  and  inner- 
action  we  would  have  to  turn  half  this 
nation  into  psychiatrists  to  deal  with  the 
other  half  that  are  using  drugs.  It  Just  does 
not  work  that  way. 

A  young  person  today  Is  ripe  to  get  In- 
volved with  drugs  because  the  whole  cul- 
tural context  of  the  drugs  In  the  beginning 
was  that  these  will  put  your  head  In  the 
right  place.  They'll  show  you  where  It's  at; 
they'll  tell  you  what  to  do. 

What  this  requires  Is  some  ctiltural  under- 
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standing.  And  wb*t  has  boen  happening  in 
the  last  30  years  has  not  been  understand- 
ing. Cknununlcatlons  hare  broken  down. 
People  are  not  communicating.  That  scares 
me  to  death. 

The  people  up  In  headquarters,  the  gen- 
eral :  he  doesnt  know  or  b^ln  to  understand 
what's  going  on  out  there.  And  It  destroys 
me  because  hl3  leaders  dont  teU  him.  I  al- 
ways thought  one  of  the  principles  of  lead- 
ership was  to  tell  your  boss  what  the  hell 
was  going  on.  And  I've  tried  to  follow  that 
principle,  but  I've  discovered  that  It's  gotten 
to  my  boss  and  hasnt  gone  any  further. 

I'm  not  really  concerned  about  turning 
people  on  or  off  drugs.  People  work  out 
their  understanding  about  drugs  themselves. 
Personally,  I  dont  think  there's  too  much 
we  can  do  to  turn  people  off  them.  Tou  Just 
cant  convince  anyone  that  dr\iga  are  bad. 

Th»'Sliiq>le  fact  la  that  there  la  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  that  dgarettes  are  bad.  People 
know  this,  but  they  stlU  say.  "AU  tight,  m 
risk  It.  Ill  BtlU  smoke  cigarettes."  And  I  hap- 
pen to  b^eve  that  they  have  a  right  to 
decide. 

We're  suffering  from  the  fact  right  now 
that  we  have  a  bunch  of  young  people  In  the 
military  who,  having  been  prepared  by  all  the 
Institutions  In  society — the  family,  the 
church,  the  schools,  everything — haven't  been 
prepared  for  what's  going  on  here  In  the  mili- 
tary. They  bate  the  Army.  They  Just  hate  It. 
It  blows  their  minds.  And  some  of  them  use 
drugs  to  rebel.  There  are  are  number  of  rea- 
sons why  individuals  use  drugs.  Lots  of  guys 
do  drugs  becaiue  they're  bored.  There's  noth- 
ing better  to  do. 

Here  at  Bragg  the  major  emphasis  on  drugs 
Is  heroin  and  peychedelles. 

It's  cool  to  be  a  Junkie,  you  know.  You're 
doing  illegal,  underground  activities  that  are 
sort  of  antt -society,  which  a  lot  of  young  peo- 
ple are  anyway.  And  they're  excited  about  It. 
And  it  gives  you  something  to  do  you  think 
Is  valuable  and  worthwhile  while  you're  wait- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  Army. 

We  have  guys  who  come  into  the  reha- 
bilitation program  who  say,  "WiU  you  help  me 
get  off  drugs?"  We  say,  sure,  why  do  you 
want  to  get  off?  And  they  say,  "Because  Fm 
going  to  leave  the  Army."  Then  you  aak:  "If 
you  were  going  to  stay  in  the  Army  would 
you  get  off?"  And  they  say,  "Hell,  no,  I'd 
stay  on." 

It's  Impossible  to  estimate  how  many  are 
on  It.  but  there's  a  lot  of  drug  use  here.  I 
think  we  ought  to  put  this  Bragg  drug  situa- 
tion In  perspective.  There  Is  certainly  much 
more  herein  in  New  York.  Washington.  Bal- 
timore, even  Richmond.  But  I  think  the  per 
capita  use  of  heroin  in  this  area  is  probably 
larger. 

What's  It  do  to  the  Army?  It  worries  a  lot 
of  people.  But  I  don't  think  that  drugs  In 
themselves  have  done  very  much  to  the 
Army,  frankly.  Everybody  would  like  to 
point  to  drugs  as  a  major  cause,  but  it's 
merely  a  symptom  of  some  problems  that 
were  happening  to  the  Army  long  before 
drugs  ever  became  popular. 

Now.  there's  an  economic  factor  to  all  this. 
The  guy  cant  get  9200  a  day  to  sustain  his 
habit,  but  he  might  get  960  or  980.  To  get 
that  kind  of  money,  he  deals  drugs.  He's 
a  hustler.  He  cons  people.  He  probably  owes 
6,000  different  people  money.  Another  way  is 
to  steal.  He  steals  from  the  Army  and  from 
the  other  soldiers.  He  takes  the  stuff  down- 
town and  sells  it.  He  get  money  from  a  busi- 
nessman to  buy  his  own  drugs.  That  guy  is 
in  business  to  make  money  and  he  makes 
it  by  helping  the  drug  trade. 

The  Army  is  Just  beginning  to  become 
aware  of  how  complex  and  inter-relatod  its 
problems  are.  One  of  the  things  Fm  pxishlng 
for  the  general  here  to  do  la  to  create  a  coun- 
cil on  human  reaouirces  in  comimand  that 
advises  him  directly  on  his  human  resotuxee 


problems.  Right  now  they  have  recognised 
two  problem  areas  that  are  related  to  the 
big  problems— drugs  and  racial  Issues. 

llieee  are  part  of  the  big  problem  in  the 
Army.  And  so  they've  created  two  programs 
that  they've  sort  of  stuck  into  the  head- 
quarters structure  up  there.  The  programs 
are  less  than  they  should  be  because  they 
are  being  coordinated  by  a  guy  who's  also 
supposed  to  tm  doing  8,000  other  things  at  the 
same  time. 

The  end  result  is  nothing  gets  done.  There 
are  very  few  full-time  people  working  on  de- 
veloping programs. 

[From   the  Rome    f Italy)    Dally   American 
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Answzb  to  Pentagon  Woes 

(By  Col.  Robert  D.  Heinl.  Jr.) 

WAeHmoTOK,  Sept.  7.— In  1780  after  Horatio 
Gate's  disastrous  rout  at  Camden,  George 
Washington  despairingly  wrote  Congrws. 
"what  we  need  is  a  good  army,  not  a  large 
one." 

By  its  summer  paralysis  of  the  draft.  Con- 
gress may  be  doing  the  national  defense  an 
unintended  service. 

Conceivably,  this  dog-days  deadlock  may 
even  have  compelled  the  Pentagon  to  re- 
leani  what  George  Washington  so  succinctly 
stated :  in  war  It  la  quality  that  counts. 

Even  now,  after  only  a  few  weeks  of  con- 
gressional cold  turkey,  military  manpower 
planners  already  appear  to  be  experiencing 
withdrawal  symptoms  and  are  looking  harder 
and  sooner  at  the  stem  implications  of  a 
no-draft  situation  that  Congress  seems  In  no 
hurry  to  remedy. 

The  death's  head  that  grins  at  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird,  at  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and,  of  course,  the  manpower  people 
Is  that,  without  the  draft,  we  may  simply  be 
unable  to  raise  anything  Uke  the  number  of 
soldiers  required  to  maintain  13  V4  divisions 
and.  as  they  say,  "meet  our  commitments." 

Meet  our  commitments.  The  phrase  is  a 
portentous  one. 

Under  current  contingency  plans  we  have 
to  be  ready  to  flght  at  least  one-and-a-half 
wars  (until  recently  It  was  two-and-a-half) . 
We  have  to  keep  eight  divisions  earmarked 
for  NATO  (four  actually  in  position  In  West 
Germany).  We  have  to  maintain  a  strategic 
reserve.  X  plus  Y  plus  Z  equals  13  V,  divisions. 

Yet  the  hard  reality,  given  the  present 
collapse  of  their  morale,  discipline,  self- 
esteem,  and  battleworthlness,  is  that  the 
armed  forces,  by  private  admission  of  nu- 
merous senior  ofBoers,  are  today  not  lit  to 
flght  half  a  war,  let  alone  one-and-a-half — 
even  if  we  had  33  >4  divisions  and  a  thousand 
percent  military  pay-raise,  too. 

In  the  recent  uproar  over  Montana's  Dem- 
ocratic Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's  proposal  to  cut 
U.S.  forces  In  Europe — again,  a  controversy 
over  conunltmeots — what  nobody  seemed  to 
recognize  is  that  an  American  division  in 
West  Germany  right  now  virtually  amounts 
to  a  gap  disguised  as  a  combat  division. 

If  the  Russians  were  to  march  next  week, 
the  true  state  of  affairs  would  become  quick- 
ly evident.  Just  as  the  condition  of  our  di- 
vision in  the  Par  East  became  quickly  ap- 
parent in  July  1850  when  we  tried  to  stem 
the  North  Korean  onslaught. 

Gap   Discuiskd   as   OI 

Moving  from  the  macroscopic  to  the  micro- 
scopic, an  unwlllina;,  demoralized  draftee  is. 
under  today's  conditions,  a  gap  diag^iilsed  as 
a  soldier. 

To  test  that  proposition  we  have  only  to 
look  at  our  remaining  forces  in  Vietnam: 
seditious,  near-mutinous,  avoiding  combat, 
drug-ridden,  murdering  their  ofBcers,  racial- 
ly tormented,  and  unfit  and  unwilling  (save 
among  such  brave  exceptions  as  the  chopper 
pilots  and  the  advisers)  to  fight. 

In  Europe  (according  to  senior  command- 
ers who  wlU  speak  frankly)    disintegration 


and  loss  of  military  control,  though  leas  dra- 
matic, are  nearly  as  appalling. 

Given  these  awltxl  glvens,  certain  facts 
have  to  be  faced,  and  Congress,  by  stalling 
the  draft,  may  be  forcing  the  public  and  the 
Pentagon  to  face  them. 

— The  armed  forces,  with  some  exceptions, 
need  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up.  Noth- 
ing less  will  do. 

— The  only  serviceable  building  nuiteriaU 
for  the  new  armed  forces  will  be  men  who 
want  to  be  soldiers,  sailors,  or  airmen.  "True 
volunteers"  is  what  the  Gates  Commission 
called  them,  and  true  volunteers  alone  will 
serve  the  ptirpose. 


[Prom  the  National  Observer,  Sept.  18,  1971  j 
Gekicans    Fear    Loss    of    "LmxK    Aicoica" 

Prom  KiBCH-GoENS,  Germany. — Wilhrlm 
"Willy"  Brauner  is  making  a  commercial  des- 
ert bloom  here  with  the  aid  of  a  monetary 
irrigation  system  controlled  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  but  he's  nervous  in  his  prosper- 
ity. Herr  Bratmer  worries  that  the  tap  will 
be  turned  off,  either  by  U.S.  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  or  by  East-West  moves  toward 
detente. 

Herr  Brauner's  combination  clothing 
store,  laundry,  and  dry  cleaners  Is  on  the 
edge  of  Klrch-Goens,  a  tiny  farming  village 
25  miles  north  of  Frankfurt.  It'is  hardly  an 
Ideal  location — except  that  the  U.S.  Army's 
Ayers  Kaseme  (barracks)  Is  smack  across 
the  street.  The  4.000  clothes-conscious  GIs 
of  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  3rd  Armored  Di- 
vision provide  Herr  Brauner  with  what  he 
terms  a  "good  business." 

How  long  it  wlU  stay  good  ts  problematical 
Senator  Mansfield  was  defeated  last  Miy 
when  he  attempted  to  get  Congress  uni- 
laterally to  have  the  300,000-man  U.8.  gar- 
rison m  Europe.  But  two  later  develop- 
ments— the  floating  of  the  German  mark 
and  the  Sept.  3  Big  Four  accords  on  Ber- 
lin— could  significantly  affect  the  U.S.  Com- 
munity In  Germany. 

The  German  mark  has  risen  about  8.3  per 
cent  In  value  against  the  dollar  since  Ger- 
many began  floating  its  currency  last  May. 
Last  week  XJS.  Army  authorities  In  Heidel- 
berg said  that  this  rise,  an  effective  deval- 
uation of  the  dollar,  will  increase  the  Army's 
European  operating  expenses  931,600,000  this 
flscal  year.  Heidelberg  asked  for  supplemen- 
tal funds  to  cover  the  Increase. 

Senator  Mansfield's  aides  said  last  week 
that  he  will  reintroduce  troop-reduction  leg- 
islation In  Congreas,  but  that  the  form  and 
timing  of  his  planned  bill  are  still  unde- 
cided. He  lost  his  first  battle  partly  because 
the  Nixon  Administration  adamantly  op- 
posed him,  partly  because  Russia  surprised 
everyone  by  announcing  its  readiness  to 
negotiate  mutual  East-West  troop  with- 
drawals from  Central  Europe. 

Individual  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  have  been  dis- 
cusBing  these  withdrawals  with  the  So- 
viets. Their  progress  will  be  reviewed  at  a 
high-level  NATO  meeting  In  Brussris  next 
month. 

A  NATO  spokesman  said  last  week  that 
there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the 
Berlin  accords  and  the  Brussels  meeting. 
However,  the  accords  certainly  can't  hurt  the 
discussions  of  mutual  reductions.  And  if  the 
East-West  talks  make  no  progress.  Senator 
Mansfield  will  still  be  In  the  wings,  ready  to 
push  for  unilateral  U.S.  cutbacks.  If  so,  he 
might  find  many  more  backers  than  before 
In  a  nation  made  acutely  aware  of  Its  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  by  the  sudden 
flotation  of  the  dollar. 

Either  way,  things  don't  look  too  good  for 
Willy  Brauner.  "If  they  pull  out,  I'll  open  a 
shop  In  Frankfurt,"  he  says.  "I  speak  Ger- 
man. Sngllsh,  French,  and  Italian.  I  have 
studied  commercial  science.  Besides,"  says 
the  dapper,  silver-haired  Herr  Brauner,  "I 
didn't  think  It  [his  business]  would  last  this 
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long.  I  thought  when  I  started,  maybe  10 
years.  And  now  It's  15." 

That's  how  It  is  with  the  peacetime  U.S. 
military  community  In  Germany.  No  one  has 
ever  known  how  long  It  would  last;  now  It's 
26  years  old.  Along  the  way  it  has  become  a 
highly  developed,  permanent-looking  little 
America.  And  it  has  acquired  a  corps  of  men 
and  women  who  have  grown  old  in  Its  service. 

The  community  occupies  huge  tracts  of 
land  and  himdreds  of  millions  of  square 
feet  of  building  space.  Its  population,  out- 
numbering Wyoming's,  is  served  by  Ameri- 
can schools,  hospitals,  newspapers,  AM  and 
PM  radio,  a  limited  TV  network,  garages, 
shops,  department  stores,  banks,  and  several 
Alpine  resorts  In  such  chic  locations  as 
Garmlsch-Partenklrchen  and  the  site  of  Hit- 
ler's "Eagle  Nest"  retreat,  Berchtesgaden. 

THE    COMFOBTS    OF    HOME 

A  large  cut  in  force  could  so  alter  the  U.S. 
military  community  in  Germany  that  it 
would  become  more  of  an  encampment  than 
the  state-wlthln-a-state  that  it  is  today. 

Consider  first  its  vital  statistics: 

Although  down  from  its  peak,  the  com- 
munity's population  of  375,000  is  greater 
than  Wyoming's  by  about  47,000,  according 
to  Oovemment  statistics.  It  includes  320,000 
military  personnel,  mostly  Army,  15,000  U.S. 
civilian  employes;  and  140,000  dependents, 
in  flscal  1970  there  were  12,363  births  and 
391  deaths  in  the  Army's  15  hospitals  In 
Germany. 

Land  used  by  the  Army  alone  (excluding 
the  Air  Force)  totals  480  square  miles,  or 
more  than  one-third  the  area  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  Army  occupies  254,000,000  square 
feet  of  building  floor  space. 

The  community  la  served  by  779  installa- 
tions of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  European 
Exchange  Services  (EES),  a  higher-powered 
relative  of  the  American  PX.  At  EES  stores 
military  men  can  buy,  tax-free,  such  items  as 
refrigerators,  furs,  TV  sets,  groceries,  auto- 
mobiles, and  furniture.  EES  service  stations 
sell  gasoline  to  the  community  for  as  little 
as  21  cents  a  gallon,  about  one- third  of  the 
local  price.  Sixty-five  American  Express  offices 
on  military  installations  provide  banking  and 
travel  services. 

Some  3,500  teachers  instruct  American  de- 
pendents in  military-run  U.S.  schools.  The 
Nuremberg  stadium  where  Hitler  conducted 
rallies  In  the  1930s  now  is  vised  for  American 
high-school  football  games. 

The  Armed  Forces  Network,  with  Etu-opean 
headquarters  in  Frankfurt,  broadcasts  34 
hotirs  daily,  bringing  to  the  community  (and 
to  millions  of  Europeans)  news,  sports,  plat- 
ter-chatter shows,  and  such  golden  oldies  as 
Suspense,  Fort  LaTamie,  Our  Miss  Brooks, 
Dragnet,  and  Gunsmoke.  AFN  also  has  a 
separate  FM-music  service.  Television  (which 
Isn't  receivable  throughout  the  community) 
is  run  by  the  Air  Force.  Print  media  are  nu- 
merous. Stars  and  Strip>es,  the  authorized 
zoiUtary  daily,  Is  supplemented  by  other  pub- 
lications, beet  known  of  which  is  the  racy, 
muck-raking  tabloid.  Overseas  Weekly. 
American  books  and  magazines  are  sold  at 
Stars  and  Strips-run  newsstands. 

THE    COMlCTTNrrr'S    THREE    LAYERS 

viewed  broadly,  the  community  has  three 
main  layers.  The  outer  layer  consists  of  Ger- 
man businessmen  such  as  Willy  Brauner  who 
sell  to  the  community:  retired  U.S.  soldiers 
who  shop  at  EES;  and  former  GIs  now  in 
military-related  businesses.  The  community's 
foreign  and  American  civilian  employes  com- 
prise its  middle  layer.  At  the  center  are  the 
military  men. 

Surrounding  and  Intermingling  with  the 
community  are  German  citizens.  One  mea- 
sure of  this  Interaction:  Between  1945  and 
1969,  the  German  Federal  Statistics  Office 
says.  120,000  to  130,000  German  women  mar- 
ried U.S.  soldiers. 


James  Carter,  35,  a  slim,  bearded,  black 
Chlcagoan,  works  In  the  community's  outer 
layer.  An  assistant  in  Willy  Braiuaer's  shop, 
Mr.  Carter  was  an  Army  data  processor  In 
Glessen  and  served  in  Frankfurt  before  be- 
ing "separated"  last  January.  He  returned  to 
Chicago — for  two  weeks.  Disillusioned  by  race 
prejudice  and  black  unemployment,  he  says, 
he  "called  Pan  Am  and  said,  "Get  me  out 
of  here.'  "  Over  his  family's  protestations  he 
fiew  back  to  Germany  and  got  a  Job  with 
Herr  Brauner. 

BLACKS    FIND   ACCEPTANCE 

"The  whole  feeling  [in  America]  Is,  'I'm 
for  me  and  to  hell  with  you,'  "  says  Mr. 
Carter.  "It's  a  rat  race.  It's  all.  'Get  that 
dollar.'  People  may  look  at  me  over  here,  but 
that's  Just  curiosity.  In  the  states,  they  try 
to  push  you  into  a  corner  because  you're 
black."  Mr.  Carter  Intends  to  stay  in  Europe 
even  if  the  troops  leave. 

Just  down  the  road,  near  the  Klrch-Goens 
railroad  station,  another  black  former  OI. 
Alfonzo  Kennedy,  32,  runs  a  bar.  He  first 
came  to  Germany  in  1962  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Army  Fire  Department  at  Friedberg.  In 
1967  he  also  began  managing  a  civilian  club 
for  GIs,  and  he  decided  to  get  a  European 
separation.  "I  intended  to  stay  Just  one  year," 
he  says.  "But  business  was  going  good.  I  was 
having  a  lot  of  fun.  so  I'm  here  right  now." 

That's  not  unusual.  Each  month  some  300 
soldiers  elect  to  take  their  separations  in 
Europe  (mostly  in  Germany).  They're  guar- 
anteed a  Government-paid  trip  home  for  one 
year.  Many  don't  take  the  free  ride.  Some 
never  go  back. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Kennedy  and  a  German 
partner  took  over  the  Gasthaus  Winter,  a 
languishing  GI  bar  in  Klrch-Goens,  renamed 
It  the  Playboy  Club,  and  added  a  strobe- 
lighted  discotheque.  Mr.  Kennedy  says  he 
gets  150  to  250  customers  nightly  when  the 
troops  aren't  in  the  field. 


WHITHER   GI   BUSIKESSKS? 

The  bar's  customers  are  95  per  cent  Amer- 
ican, most  of  them  black.  But  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  convinced  that  if  the  troops  should  leave 
Klrch-Goens,  he'd  be  able  to  find  new  cus- 
tomers. "Once  you  know  the  business,"  he 
says  expansively,  "you  can  shift  people.  I  get 
people  from  Berlin,  Denmark,  Munich.  .  .  . 
The  people  come  here  because  of  the  way  I 
live.  I  know  how  to  do  it." 

By  no  means  all  the  OIs  who  stay  behind 
are  black. 

Outside  the  large  TJS.  Army  base  at  Puerth, 
near  Nuremberg,  Ronald  Price.  33,  a  soft- 
spoken,  refiective  former  Oklahoman,  runs 
a  combined  Volvo  dealership  and  auto-fl- 
nanclng  and  insuring  agency. 

The  community  is  a  good  market.  Army 
personnel  in  Germany  own  some  80,000  pri- 
vate cars,  trailers,  and  motorcycles,  and  in- 
surance Is  compulsory.  Studies  have  shown 
that  the  average  Army  man  in  Europe  spends 
91,000  a  year  locally.  For  the  220.000  military 
men  in  Germany,  that  totals  9220,000,000. 

AN    TTNCKRTAIN    LIFE 

Mr.  Price  took  an  overseas  Army  separation 
in  1961  after  serving  in  Bamberg.  "I  wanted 
to  do  a  little  traveling  and,  as  It  usually 
hapi>ens,  I  didn't  have  the  money,  so  I 
started  working,"  he  says.  He  hasn't  been 
bEick  to  the  states  since.  His  German-born 
wife  and  his  children,  ages  5  and  11,  have 
vacationed  with  his  parents  in  Oklahon:\a, 
and  his  parents  have  visited  him  In  Germany. 
But  for  himself,  "I  dont  really  miss  any- 
thing— put  It  that  way." 

The  possibility  of  troop  cuts  maintains  un- 
certainty In  his  life,  Mr.  Price  concedes.  "It 
doesn't  do  anything,  of  course,  for  the  fam- 
ily's settling  down  Into  a  permanent  groove 
sort  of  thing."  His  children,  who  have  dual 
citijtenship,  go  to  German  schools.  His  wife 
would  like  to  move  to  America. 


Mr.  Price  Isn't  sure  he'd  go  back  if  a  sub- 
stantial troop  cut  came.  A  former  printer, 
he's  fluent  in  German  and  believes  that  if 
necessary  he  could  reorient  his  business  to  a 
German  clientele.  "But  the  competition 
would  be  fierce,"  he  says.  'Td  have  to  start 
all  over  again." 

THE    ARMY'S    GERMAN     < 'DRPENDEMTS' ) 

The  community's  middle  layer  Is  the  70,- 
000  foreign  civilians  and  the  16,000  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment civilians  working  for  the  military. 
A  big  troop  cut  would  substantially  alter 
their  lives  too. 

Government  statistics  show  that  16  per 
cent  of  the  Army's  foreign  employees  In  Ger- 
many have  worked  in  Uncle  siun's  vineyards 
for  more  than  21  years.  Hundreds  have  cele- 
brated 25  years'  service  in  the  last  two  years. 

Similar  statistics  aren't  available  for  U.8. 
civilian  employes,  but  many  have  been  In 
Germany  since  World  War  n  ended.  Although 
they  probably  could  get  Government  Jobs  in 
the  U.S.  if  their  positions  here  were  wiped 
out  by  a  reduction  in  forces,  some  are  so 
deeply  Involved  in  Germany  that  they  might 
never  leave. 

"More  German  than  American"  is  a  com- 
ment frequently  heard  about  them.  A  68- 
year-old  former  Army  captain,  an  Army 
civilian  employe  in  Germany  since  1946,  says 
he  "might  or  might  not"  go  back  if  he  lost 
his  Job.  "My  wife  [a  Viennese]  and  I  have  no 
children,  so  I  have  no  family  in  the  states. 
I'm  not  a  worrier,  rve  been  reading  for  a 
long  time  about  possible  troop  cuts,  ni  wait 
and  see." 

PRIDE,  STATTTS  AT  8TAKX 

A  high-ranking,  German -civilian  Army 
employe,  in  the  Nuremberg  area — call  him 
Herbert  Reich — Is  less  tranquil.  A  middle- 
aged  man  who  slightly  resembles  West  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Willy  Brandt,  he  says  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  workers:  "These  peo- 
ple have  developed  a  certain  status  in  their 
community.  They  have  their  pride,  they  have 
had  their  Job  for  many,  many  years.  And 
everything  centers  around  it:  their  house, 
their  children,  their  futures." 

A  reduotion  in  forces  "will  be  a  definite  cut 
in  their  lives,"  no  matter  what  compensation 
the  Army  gave  dismissed  employes,  he  says. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  Army's  German  em- 
ployes in  his  area  are  over  50  years  old.  Herr 
Reich  says  that  Germany's  low  unemploy- 
ment rate  (less  than  1  per  cent)  and  the 
demand  for  workers  that  has  built  up  a  2,- 
200.000-member  foreign -labor  force  In  the 
country  don't  guarantee  a  Job  for  Germans 
whom  troop  cuts  virould  leave  unemployed. 
"Our  Jobs  don't  necessarily  match  those  In 
the  economy,"  he  explains.  "We  dont  manu- 
facture a  product  that  has  to  be  sold." 

WHY  Dm  THEY  STAY? 

Why  have  some  Germans  stayed  for  25 
years  In  Jobs  they  knew  might  not  last? 
An  American  colleague  of  Herr  Reich's  who 
also  prefers  anonymity  observes :  "After  the 
war  the  country  was  absolutely  devastated 
and  the  occupation  forces  provided  the  only 
real  work.  These  Jobs  started  putting  people 
back  on  their  feet.  These  were  only  tempo- 
rary Jobs.  Who  knew  how  long  the  occufMi- 
tion  forces  would  stay?  Five,  six,  seven  years? 
Everybody  was  only  a  temporary  employe. 
And  here  they  are,  26  years  later." 

German  employes  dont  get  any  special  re- 
tirement benefits  from  the  UJS.  Army.  They 
get  a  German-government  social -security 
pension  from  a  fund  to  which  the  Army,  like 
other  employers,  must  contribute. 

Strategic  implications  of  a  VS.  troop  re- 
duction weigh  as  heavily  as  economies  on 
many  Germans'  minds.  Herr  Reich,  empha- 
sizing that  he  is  now  speaking  as  a  German 
citizen  and  not  an  Army  employee,  voices  the 
worry  of  many  Oermans:  "From  a  strategic 
ix>int  of  view.  If  the  Rtissian  armies  are  re- 
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duoed  50  per  cent,  wtutt  has  anyone  gained 
except  them?  If  they  move  back  entirely  from 
East  Oermany,  they  still  are  In  Poland.  If 
the  Americana  [reciprocally]  leave  Oermany, 
well,  they  have  left  Exarope." 

West  Oerman  Defense  Minister  Helmut 
Schmidt  wrote  in  the  X3S.  quarterly  For- 
eign Affairs  last  fall:  "An  opinion  poll  re- 
cently conducted  In  Oermany  (showed  that) 
68  per  cent  of  those  p<^ed — and  79  per  cent 
of  all  Bundeawehr  [Oerman  armed  forces] 
soldiers — felt  that  without  American  troops. 
Germany  would  be  overrun  In  the  event  of 
Cooununlst  aggression.  Thus  (a  hasty  or  pre- 
mature] American  pull-out  might  indeed 
cause  a  psychological  landslide  and  Impel  a 
de8p>oDdent  Western  Europe  toward  Its  first 
major  reorientation  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n." 

will.  rVAN  aXPLACE  JOS? 

This  Is  the  view  too  of  Klaus  Ronge,  33, 
a  police  fiist  sergeant  In  Butzbach,  a  town 
of  17.000  near  here.  At  Butzbach  Is  Schloas 
Kascrne,  a  1.000-man  VS.  communications 
and  artillery  garrison.  Prom  the  ground  floor 
of  Butzbach's  Seventeenth  Century  town  hall. 
Sergeant  Ronge  gazes  out  the  window  at  the 
fountain  In  the  main  square,  where  young 
men  and  women  are  rendezvousing  on  a  Sat- 
urday night.  He  doesnt  mention  It,  but  be- 
fore the  night  Is  out  be  may  have  to  deal 
with  an  Incident  Involving  one  of  the  numer- 
ous drunken  U.S.  soldiers  who  will  be  roving 
the  streets.  Nevertheless,  he  says,  "If  the  VS. 
left,  the  Russians  would  be  here  within  half 
a  year." 

Sergeant  Ronge  notes  phlloeophlcally  that 
foreign  troops  are  nothing  new  to  Butzbach. 
Workers  dlg^ng  foundations  for  the  Army's 
housing  area  there  found  relics  left  by  a  Ro- 
man garrison. 

Oerman  opinion  about  US.  troops  divides 
along  generational  lines,  says  an  ofBcer  at 
headquarters,  VS.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR) 
In  Heidelberg.  "Older  people  fear  Invasion  if 
we  left.  The  younger  people  want  everyone 
to  withdraw  and  think  everybody  would  love 
each  other  then." 

TH«    TOTTNO   SPKAK 

Hans  ter  Wolbeek,  an  18-year-old  student 
from  Baden-Baden,  says:  "I  don't  think 
troops  are  the  way  to  keep  peace  In  Eiirope. 
We  should  have  mutual  withdrawals  by  East 
and  West." 

His  companion,  Helnz-Juergen  Hlnnlnger, 
19,  adds:  "It  Is  too  expensive  for  Oermany 
to  keep  the  troops  here.  Yes  Germany  is  rich. 
The  capitalists  are  rich,  but  many  of  the 
people  live  under  poor  conditions." 

The  cost  he  refers  to  arises  largely  from  ar- 
rangements under  which  the  Germans  "off- 
set" the  b«Llance-of -payments  strain  on  other 
eovermnents  arising  from  maintaining  troops 
In  Oermany.  It  costs  the  VS.  $1.2  bUllon  in 
foreign  exchange  annually  to  support  its  Oer- 
man garrison,  but  the  Oerman  government 
takes  steps  to  retimi  a  large  part  of  that 
amount  to  the  United  States.  The  Germans 
have  said,  however,  that  they  won't  Increase 
their  "offset"  payments  to  cover  U.S.  deficits 
caused  by  their  currency's  higher  value  In 
relation  to  the  dollar. 

At  the  core  of  Germany's  Little  America — 
and  the  reason  for  its  existence — are  the  U.S. 
soldiers.  In  Heidelberg  a  USAREUR  spokes- 
man maintains  that  it  is  for  America's  states- 
men, not  Its  soldiers,  to  determine  the  level 
of  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Oermany. 

aiTUJXHCK     AT     STAKX 

But  the  spokesman  also  adds:  "The  fact 
is  that  there  is  a  threat  here.  The  Navy,  I 
guess,  is  scared  to  death  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Russians  have  got  a  whole  pot- 
ful  of  divisions  in  East  Oermany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. They've  got  them  equipped  with 
the  most  Daodem  equipment.  They're  train- 
ing hard.  One  of  the  factors  you've  got  to 


weigh  la,  do  you  want  to  have  any  influence 
In  this  part  of  the  world? 

"li  national  objectives  deem  that  we 
should  remain  here  as  part  of  NATO,  then 
we'd  better  take  care  of  our  soldiers,"  the 
spokesman  continues.  He  says  many  of  the 
barracks,  some  predating  World  War  I,  are 
"deplorable"  and  that  military  police  con- 
sider poor  living  conditions  a  prime  factor 
behind  crime  in  the  military.  USAREUR 
confirms  as  "substantially  correct"  an  esti- 
mate that  crime  by  U.S.  soldiers  In  Germany 
rose  24  per  cent  in  1970  over  1969.  Racial 
clashes,  drug  use,  and  disciplinary  problems 
abound. 

TTTtS     ON     THE     PENDULtTM 

USAREUR  oflScers  say  a  basic  problem  has 
been  Vietnam,  which  has  drained  money, 
soldiers,  and  officers  from  Oermany,  but 
these  officers  (and  some  In  the  field  too)  as- 
sert that  things  are  looking  up.  "For  a  long 
time  we  suffered  from  a  drawdown  for  Viet- 
nam." a  spokesman  says.  "Justifiably  so,  top- 
rate  equipment  and  top  priority  went  to 
Vietnam."  With  demands  from  Vietnam 
dropping,  "the  pendulum  is  starting  to 
swing,  and  In  the  last  year  we're  getting 
modem,  up-to-date  equipment  like  the  M-16 
rifle,  which  has  been  the  standard  combat 
infantryman's  weapon  In  Vietnam  for  years." 

The  spokesman  adds  that  past  manpower 
needs  of  Vietnam  meant  that  "we  were  turn- 
ing over  people  at  a  very  fast  rate.  Now  we've 
stabilized.  Company  commanders  will  have 
companies  for  a  year  and  battalion  com- 
manders have  been  stabilized  for  18  months." 
These  changes  should  help  control  drug  and 
race  problems,  he  says. 

The  whole  Vietnam  experience  may  have 
heightened  the  posslbUlty  that  Americans 
may  seek  major  troop  withdrawals  from 
here.  But  meanwhile,  most  Germans,  at  least, 
seem  to  want  their  "Little  America." 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr'>sident,  on 
my  own  time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  NEW  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM  AND 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

I.    DrmODUCTORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
statement  to  the  Senate  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  summary  of  my  impressions  of  re- 
actions in  Western  Europe  to  the  admin- 
istration's new  economic  program.  In  due 
course,  I  shall  file  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  a  formal  report  on 
this  subject.  The  observations  which  I 
make  now  and  others  which  will  be  con- 
tained in  my  subsequent  report  flow 
from  a  recent  visit  to  various  European 
states  and.  briefly,  to  Morocco.  Some  of 


these  states  are  members  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  others  are 
on  the  verge  of  membership.  All  of  them 
are  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
new  economic  policy. 

I  held  direct  exchanges  with  U.S.  Em- 
bassy personnel  and  government  leaders 
in  seven  countries.  These  conversations 
were  supplemented,  under  my  direction, 
by  staff  reports  from  still  other  areas. 
The  journey  culminated  In  Paris  at  the 
59th  Interparliamentary  Union  which  1 
attended  for  2  days.  The  focus  of  the 
study  was  the  new  economic  program  al- 
though in  Morocco  and  elsewhere  other 
subjects  were  raised.  In  Paris.  I  made 
it  a  point  to  eschew  discussions  of  Viet- 
nam with  the  various  delegations  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference. 

My  principal  concern  was  to  weigh 
European  reactions  to  the  new  economic 
program  for  communication  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Wherever  I  went,  however.  I  also 
took  occasion  to  emphasize  to  European 
leaders  the  urgency  of  the  economic 
problems  at  home  which  had  led  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  program.  I  pressed 
for  their  imderstanding  of  our  situation 
even  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  shown  understanding  to  theirs  on 
many  occasions  In  the  past.  Invariably 
these  exchanges  were  frank  and  friendly 
and,  at  the  same  time,  reassuring  of  the 
continuance  of  a  high  degree  of  mutual 
consideration  between  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

n.    EtntOPEAN   REACTIONS  TO   THE   NEW 
ECONOMIC   PEOGRAM 

The  European  nations  have  been  aware 
of  the  economic  difBculties  which  have 
been  gathering  for  the  past  several  years 
in  the  United  States.  They  have  watched 
the  imchecked  inflation,  the  persistent 
high  level  of  imemployment,  and  the 
shifting  trade  flow  with  deep  interest  and 
concern.  Indeed,  a  number  of  major 
European  countries  have  long  been  press- 
ing the  United  States  to  take  strong 
measures  to  correct  its  payments  deficits. 

The  alarms  which  had  been  rung  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  had  reached 
Europe.  Closer  at  hand,  European  gov- 
ernments also  had  evidence  of  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  initial  remedies  for 
this  Nation's  difBculties.  European  cen- 
tral banks  were  witness  to  gyrations  in 
gold  prices,  periodic  speculative  rushes  of 
dollars  from  one  currency  to  another  and 
other  manipulations  in  the  European 
financial  markets. 

Notwithstanding  these  harbingers,  the 
first  reaction  to  the  new  economic  pro- 
gram was  one  of  stunned  surprise.  Euro- 
pean nations  groped  for  a  proper  re- 
sponse to  the  administration's  new  course 
and  for  new  footholds  for  their  monetary 
policies.  Under  EEC  leadership,  an  effort 
was  made  to  find  a  common  European 
approach.  It  was  not  successful,  largely 
in  consequence  of  the  great  divergencies 
between  the  positions  of  France  and 
Germany.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the 
European  nations  are  acting  individually 
and  with  a  variety  of  responses.  All  of 
the  reactions,  however,  to  one  degree  or 
another,  involve  some  degree  of  free 
market  determination  of  the  present 
value  of  the  dollar.  Nor  are  the  forth- 
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coming  monetary  conferences  expected 
to  make  much  difference  in  the  situation. 

There  was  a  certain  inevitability  in  the 
initial  European  shock.  The  administra- 
tion's course  was  a  drastic  change  in  di- 
rection which  for  three  decades,  had  as- 
signed to  a  stable  doUar-gold  relationship 
the  central  role  in  the  commerce  of  the 
North  Atlantic  nations  and  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  impact 
was  intensified  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
announcement  as  well  as  by  the  nature 
of  certain  of  the  specific  remedies  which 
the  administration  chose  to  pursue. 

The  first  wave  of  reaction  has  now 
passed.  In  a  calmer  aftermath  the  Euro- 
peans tend  to  acknowledge  that  the  need 
to  shore  up  this  Nation's  financial  posi- 
tion was  long  p£ist  due.  If  there  ever  was 
an.v  tendency  to  gloat  over  our  economic 
difficulties,  as  some  earlier  press  reports 
indicated,  it  has  long  since  passed.  The 
fact  i.s.  that  the  European  stake  in  the 
outcome  of  the  President's  program  is 
very  great.  The  stability  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy still  lies  at  the  base  of  North  Atlantic 
commercial  relationships.  In  turn,  the 
well-being  of  all  of  Western  Europe  is 
still  intimately  woven  into  those  relation- 
ships. 

That  the  European  governments  are 
understanding  does  not  mean  that  they 
concur  in  every  aspect  of  the  administra- 
tion's new  program.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  articulate  in  setting  forth  differ- 
ences. Certain  European  nations,  for  ex- 
ample, would  have  preferred  that  the 
currency  readjustments  take  the  form  of 
a  revaluation  in  the  price  of  gold  rather 
than  the  suspension  of  the  relationship 
between  the  metal  and  the  dollar.  The 
preference  for  what  might  be  termed  gold 
levitation  over  dollar  floatation  is  not 
too  difBcult  to  understand.  As  the  Euro- 
peans see  It,  a  rise  in  the  fixed  price  of 
gold  would  not  only  have  forestalled  the 
necessity  for  revaluations  of  their  curren- 
cies but  it  would  also  have  increased 
greatly  European  exchange  reserves 
which  are  now  held  extensively  in  gold. 

There  is  also  concern  that  the  pro- 
posed investment-tax  credit  is  to  apply 
exclusively  to  purchases  of  U.S.  origin. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  European  self- 
interest,  a  tax  incentive  for  U.S.  Indus- 
tries to  "buy  American"  can  only  serve 
to  reduce  the  competitive  effectiveness  of 
many  European  manufacturers — notably 
of  machinery — in  the  U.S.  market.  The 
proposed  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobUes  is  similarly  regarded  as  a  blow  on 
a  blow  to  European  exports  in  most  of 
those  nations  which  are  heavily  com- 
mitted to  the  sale  of  vehicles  in  the  U.S. 
market. 

m    THE  TEMPORART    10-PERCENT  ADDmONAL 
IMPORT     DUTY 

The  most  universal  reaction  to  the  new 
economic  program,  however,  i.s  reserved 
for  the  general  10-percent  add-on,  or 
surcharge,  with  regard  to  U.S.  import 
duties.  All  of  the  European  governments 
oppose  the  provision  although  certain 
countries  are  hit  more  directly  and  pain- 
fully than  others.  Recession  and  unem- 
plojTnent  are  now  anticipated  among 
certain  European  exporters  of  highly 
competitive  commodities  such  as  shoes. 


jewelry,  and  watches.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  European  economies  do 
have  alternative  sources  of  trading 
strength — notably  the  inner  market  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  and 
they  appear  sufQciently  stable  to  be  able 
to  absorb  the  increase  in  duty  \^^thout 
widespread  disruption. 

There  is  little  disposition  to  challenge 
this  increase  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Nor  is  there 
any  inclination  to  engage  in  or  to  threat- 
en reprisals.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
imchallenged  European  precedents  for 
the  action  which  has  now  been  taken  by 
the  United  States. 

Objections  to  the  increase  in  duty  are 
expressed  largely  on  philosophical 
grounds.  It  is  described  as  a  step  back 
from  freer  international  trade  which,  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  is  what  it  is  even 
on  a  temporary  basis.  As  noted,  however, 
it  is  not  the  first  happening  of  that  kind 
in  the  Western  trading  community.  Oth- 
er nations  have  made  similar  retrogres- 
sions. That  the  step  now  looms  as  a  giant 
one  in  European  eyes  is  because  it  has 
been  taken  by  the  largest  nation  and 
over  the  past  several  decades  one  of  the 
most  consistent  advocates  of  freer  trade. 

Hence,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  "tem- 
porary" tag  which  has  been  attached  to 
the  provision.  The  word  is,  at  once,  both 
reassuring  and  disturbing  in  Europe.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Europeans  find  them- 
selves able  to  adjust  to  a  "temporary"  in- 
crease and  they  can  also  appreciate  that 
a  "temporary"  lapse  in  the  economic  phi- 
losophy which  has  fueld  U.S.  trade  policy 
for  decades  need  not  be  permanently  dis- 
ruptive of  the  economic  relationships  in 
which  they  have  invested  so  heavily.  On 
the  other  hand  what  troubles  them  is  the 
possibility  that  "temporary"  may  become 
permanent.  The  fact  is  that  the  Euro- 
peans are  far  more  heavily  dependent  on 
international  trade  than  is  the  United 
States. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  question 
weighs  heavily;  what  if  the  add-on  is 
only  the  opening  breech?  The  European 
nations  do  not  dismiss  the  possibility 
that  the  breech  may  be  widened  by  sub- 
sequent unilateral  U.S.  measures  should 
the  new  economic  program  prove  inade- 
quate in  showing  us  the  way  out  of  the 
economic  doldrums.  The  President  has 
taken  the  lead  in  offering  the  reassur- 
ances of  his  administration  on  that  score. 
During  the  course  of  my  visit  I  empha- 
.sized  that  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  were  not  predisposed  to  re- 
treat to  the  days  of  Smoot-Hawley  and 
the  Great  Depression.  There  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact,  however,  that  a  doubt 
persists  in  Europe  as  to  our  course  in 
the  future.  The  fear  is  real. 

If  developments  were  to  bear  out  this 
fear  of  further  restrictive  measures,  the 
consequences  would  be  portentous  for 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States.  For 
two  decades,  the  people  of  both  regions 
have  profited  greatly  from  a  vigorous  eco- 
nomic interflow.  The  growing  movement 
of  goods  and  capital  and,  increasingly, 
skills  and  people  across  national  borders 
has  done  much  to  raise  living  levels  and 
enrich  the  mutual  human  experiences  of 
Europeans  and  Americans. 


A  reversal  of  that  pattern  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  may  have  been  unavoidable 
but  it  is  nonetheless  regrettable.  Should 
there  be  further  retrogression,  the  most 
.serious  damage  could  be  done  to  the  well- 
being  of  both  the  European  nations  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  end,  both  might 
well  be  cut  loose  from  the  moorings  of  a 
commonly  sustained  stability  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  evolution  of 
p>eace  in  Europe  and  the  North  Atlantic. 

In  the  circumstances,  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  significance  of  the 
word  "temporary"  as  it  is  applied  to  the 
increase  in  duty.  The  increase  in  the 
import  duty  is,  at  best,  an  awkward  and 
d'.'.bious  remedy  for  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic difBculties.  It  does  not  combat  in- 
flationary pressures;  it  accommodates  to 
them  and.  hence,  contributes  to  higher 
prices  at  home.  It  serves  as  a  relief  for 
inefficiency  rather  than  as  an  incentive 
to  more  efficient  production.  To  be  sure, 
the  add-on  may  provide  a  breather  for 
the  dollar  abroad  but.  in  any  durable 
sense,  it  will  do  nothing  to  pump  new 
breath  into  the  international  financial 
position  of  the  United  States. 

;V      NATO     AND     THE     NEW     ECONOMIC     PROGRAM 

A  more  pointed  correction  of  the  weak- 
ness in  that  position  would  involve  end- 
ing excessive  governmental  expenditures 
and  especially  those  which  are  made  in 
other  nations.  Many  of  these  expendi- 
tures seem  to  persist  out  of  resistance  to 
change  rather  than  out  of  any  significant 
relationship  to  the  Nation's  current  needs 
or  interests. 

It  is  only  too  obvious,  for  example, 
what  damage  has  been  done  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  position  by  an  outflow 
in  the  range  of  $130  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  tragic  and  wasting  war  in  Indochina. 
Yet  the  war  goes  on;  so,  too,  do  the 
expenditures,  not  to  speak  of  the  tragic 
waste  of  life  and  resources. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  the  expense  of 
militarj'  bases  abroad  and  of  foreign  aid 
illustrates  the  same  point.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  year  in  and  year  out,  bil- 
lions have  poured  abroad.  In  many  cases, 
constructive  results  have  been  scarcely 
perceptible  and,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
India -Pakistan  situation,  the  conse- 
quences have  been  downright  deplorable. 
Yet  the  indiscriminate  outflow  for  aid 
continues  and  even  spreads  further 
afield. 

The  cut  of  10  percent  in  aid  which  has 
been  proposed  this  year  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  welcomed  even  though 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  far  too  meager. 
Moreover,  no  distinction  Is  drawn  in  the 
proposed  cut  between  what  might  be 
constructive  and  what  is  ineffective  or 
worse  in  aid. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the 
most  pertinent  example  of  the  kind  of 
excessive  government  expenditure  which 
tends  to  erode  the  financial  position  of 
the  United  States  is  the  outlay  for  NATO 
at  the  present  level.  Clearly,  the  billions 
which  are  spent  every  year,  directly  and 
indirectly,  for  this  enterprise  bear  a 
significant  relationship  to  the  weakness 
of  the  dollar  abroad.  In  my  judgment 
these  expenditures  come  from  the  hand 
of  an  outdated  policy.  It  is  a  heavy  hsmd 
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which,  fixed  on  the  Treasury,  diminishes 
the  capability  of  the  United  States  for 
dealing  with  contemporary  economic 
realities. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  expenditures 
for  NATO  should  be  eschewed  for  rea- 
sons of  economy  if  they  are  required  to 
meet  urgent  security  needs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
However,  there  Is  nothing  in  that  treaty 
which  constitutes  a  commitment  to  make 
expenditures  at  the  present  level.  The 
phrase  "at  the  present  level"  is  em- 
phasized because  what  we  do  In  the  way 
of  contribution  to  NATO  Is  the  coose- 
quence  of  our  own  national  decision. 
Consultation  with  NATO  allies  may  be 
desirable  but  the  question  of  a  reduction 
In  TJB.  Forces  from  their  present  level, 
however,  is  not  one  of  International  con- 
sent but  of  unilateral  determination. 

This  question  was  reviewed  by  the 
Senate  a  few  months  ago  and  a  cut 
in  the  U.S.  contingency  In  Europe  on 
the  basis  of  legislative  initiative  was  re- 
jected at  that  time.  However,  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  now  found 
It  necessary  to  resort  to  urgent  economic 
salvage  operations  underscores  the  ne- 
cessity for  further  consideration  of  this 
question.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  a  cut 
might  now  be  brought  about  by  Execu- 
tive action.  If  it  is  not,  the  question  of  a 
legislative  initiative  may  be  raised  once 
again  In  the  Senate  this  session. 

V.    0BSK«VATIONS    ON    NATO 

For  the  present,  however,  I  would  only 
set  forth  certain  observations  on  the 
status  of  NATO  which  derive  from  my 
recent  study  abroad.  It  seems  to  me 
that^ 

First.  The  Western  European  nations 
remain  firmly  wedded  to  joint  defense 
of  the  West  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  May  I  add,  it  is  my  hope  that 
such  will  also  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  policies  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  mutual  stake  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  is  very  high. 

Second.  When  it  comes  to  material 
support  of  NATO,  the  European  nations 
are  prepared  to  urge  the  United  States 
not  to  make  reductions  in  its  contribu- 
tion. There  is  no  indication,  however, 
that  any  NATO  nation  is  ready  to  make 
a  substantial  Increase  in  its  support  of 
NATO.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  not  far- 
fetched to  anticipate  further  reductions 
in  the  present  European  effort  under  the 
organization.  Even  now  what  the  West- 
em  Europeans  are  doing  in  the  name 
of  NATO  probably  differs  very  little  from 
what  they  would  be  doing,  in  any  event, 
for  their  national  defense  establishments 
in  the  absence  of  NATO. 

Third.  The  reluctance  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  to  take  over  any  major  part 
of  the  heavy  U.S.  burden  in  NATO  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  present  mood  of 
Europe.  The  mood  is  one  of  detente  and 
peace  not  of  confrontation  and  war.  It 
may  be  that  this  mood  derives  from  a 
dangerously  deceptive  sense  of  security. 
It  may  be  that  the  NATO  command  is 
still  well-advised  to  think  and  plan  in 
terms  of  imminent  military  conflict  be- 
tween East  and  West.  That  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  contemporary  idiom  of  either 
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peoples  or  governments  on  the  European 
continent.  Quite  the  contrary,  the  talk 
In  Europe  is  of  peace  and  so  is  the  action. 
Words  of  reconciliation  flow  across  the 
line  of  separation  accompanied  by  ac- 
celerating trade,  technological  exchange, 
and  travel.  Indeed.  Communist  workers 
from  the  East  form  a  part  of  this  flow 
as  they  move  on  contract  into  labor- 
short  Western  Europe  even  as  European 
private  enterprise  operates  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  detente  has  been  gaining  mo- 
mentimi  in  Europe  for  several  years.  £^en 
the  Czechoslovakian  Intervention  in  1968 
slowed  it  only  momentarily.  Now  It  is 
extending  rapidly  from  the  cultural  and 
economic  realms  into  the  political.  The 
SALT  talks,  for  example,  were  reported 
to  me  In  Helsinki  as  making  very  good 
progress.  I  spent  a  whole  day  going  over 
the  progress  being  made.  Moreover,  while 
I  was  in  Europe,  aa  agreement  was 
reached  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  Prance,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
which  is  designed  to  defuse  the  Berlin 
situation — incidentally,  President  Nixon 
played  a  very  significant  and  important 
part  in  this— Germans  of  East  and  West 
are  now  engaged  in  itemizing  this  accord. 
Thereafter  should  come  the  formalizing 
of  the  Soviet- West  German  and  Polish- 
West  German  pacts  which  have  already 
been  negotiated  and  which  will  settle,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  border  ques- 
tions carried  over  from  World  War  n. 

To  be  sure,  the  unexpected  could  inter- 
vene to  rewrite  this  diplomatic  scenario. 
For  the  present,  however,  developments 
in  Europe  underscore  the  antlquatlon  of 
NATO  in  Its  present  form.  That  is  not 
to  deprecate  its  past  contribution  nor  the 
continuing  value  of  the  Western  Alliance 
in  order  to  meet  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies. The  problem  is  not  with  the  desira- 
bility of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  it  Is 
desirable  and,  perhaps,  vital  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  problem,  rather,  is  the  form 
and  content  of  a  NATO  two  decades  old 
Despite  its  so-called  policy  of  "flexible 
respon5e,"  NATO  has  remained  rigid  in 
its  design  for  conventional  warfare  even 
as  the  confrontation  which  might  give 
rise  to  that  warfare  has  been  receding 
for  many  years.  Moveover,  NATO  has 
continued  to  be  overstaffed,  overmanned 
and  overflnanced  by  the  United  States 
long  after  the  Western  Europeans  have 
gained  the  capacity  to  play  the  prepon- 
derant part  in  whatever  conventional  de- 
fense they  may  deem  necessary  for  their 
security. 

In  the  circumstances,  NATO  engages  in 
exercises  designed  for  an  era  of  cold  war 
while  the  climate  in  Europe  warms  to  the 
prospect  of  an  all-European  peace  settle- 
ment. In  the  circimistances,  an  enormous 
effort  in  manpower  and  funds  disappears 
from  the  coffers  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  expense  of  the  national  economy  and 
the  international  strength  of  the  dollar. 
All  the  while,  Europe  uses  Its  resources 
more  pointedly  for  the  economic  weD- 
belng  and  progress  of  Its  people.  This 
situation  highlights  the  need.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  face  up  to  the  anachronism  of 
the  current  consignment  of  UJ3.  military 
forces  in  Europe.  The  presence  of  over 


half  a  million  American  servicemen  and 
dependents  in  Europe  is  Irrelevant  to 
the  political  situation  on  the  continent 
The  great  cost  of  maintaining  the  con- 
signment is  damaging  to  this  Nation's 
interests  both  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Tl.    nrSICATKD    CHAMGB    IN    NATO    POLICIB 

With  or  without  mutual  force  reduc- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  hi^jily  necessary 
that  there  be  a  substtmtial  and  gradu- 
ated reduction  in  VS.  forces  in  Europe 
Indeed,  what  value  in  any  negotiations  is 
the  debilitating  waste  of  our  financial 
resources?  To  foUow  the  line  of  reason- 
ing that  suggests  we  should  keep  UJB 
forces  In  Europe  In  order  to  increase  our 
bargaining  power  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  to  argue  that  if  the  present  forces  were 
doubled  in  size  our  bargaining  power 
would  be  doubled. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  have  been 
some  administrative  reductions  in  US 
force  levels  in  NATO  below  the  maxi- 
mum of  several  years  ago.  However  wel- 
come, these  limited  economies  are  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  financial  benefit  to 
the  Nation  which  could  be  derived  from 
an  updating  of  the  poUcies  which  govern 
present  troop-numbers  in  Europe.  A  real- 
istic reading  of  the  cmrent  situation  in 
my  judgment,  indicates  possible  changes 
which  should  contribute  effectively  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Nation's  financial  health 
without  in  any  way  Impairing  its  se- 
curity. Specifically,  the  following  meas- 
ures may  be  practicable: 

First.  A  reduction  in  the  UJB.  military 
contingent  in  Western  Europe  on  a  grad- 
uated basis  within  the  near  future.  The 
critical  factor  In  maintaining  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  in  present  circumstances 
Is  not  the  size  of  the  U.S.  military  con- 
tingent but  the  reliability  of  the  total 
UjS.  commitment.  In  my  judgment,  two 
divisions  or  less  of  UJ3.  forces  would  be 
as  effective  in  the  latter  connection  as 
four  or  more. 

Second.  A  substantial  cut  In  U.S.  com- 
mand participation  in  NATO.  It  would 
seem  most  appropriate,  In  particular, 
that  a  European  be  designated  as  the 
next  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  organi- 
zation and  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  initiative  in  encouraging  such  a  se- 
lection. 

Third.  A  substitution  of  multlnaval 
NATO  forces  In  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  conspicuous  and  overwhelming  pres- 
ence of  the  6  th  Fleet. 

Fourth.  A  development  of  effective 
techniques  for  keeping  alive  the  vital  con- 
cept of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  while 
at  the  same  time  NATO,  as  it  presently 
exists,  is  cut  to  streamlined  essentials, 
ready  for  prompt  remoblllzatlon  in  the 
event  of  emergencies.  If  present  political 
trends  In  Europe  continue,  this  conver- 
sion of  NATO  to  standby  status  might 
well  be  possible  within  5  years. 

vn.  AornsTMENTB  n»  vs.  policy  and 

ADMINISTKATION 

As  already  noted,  the  trends  In  Europe 
are  toward  detente.  In  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic interest,  and  In  the  Interest  of 
maintaining  a  constructive  diplomatic 
role  in  the  evolution  of  peace  in  Europe, 
we  should  adjust  our  policies,  in  all  re- 
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spects,  to  those  trends  and  do  whatever 
we  can  to  encourage  them.  To  that  end, 
it  seems  to  me  that — 

First.  All  parts  of  the  Federal  ma- 
chinery, involving  the  administration  of 
U.S.  policies  regarding  Europe  should  be 
reexamined  by  the  President  and  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  in 
order  to  update  procediu«s  which  may 
be  sUll  out  of  harmony  with  present 
trends. 

Second.  Our  policies  with  regard  to 
Germany  shoiild  be  redesigned  to  stabi- 
lize the  existing  situation.  To  that  end, 
these  policies  should  Ew;cept  the  perma- 
nence of  the  two  Germanies  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  and  encourage  peaceful 
and  developing  contacts  between  them. 
They  should  provide  afiftrmatlve  support 
for  ratification  of  the  West  German-Pol- 
ish Non-Aggression  Pact  and  for  the 
West  German-Soviet  Union  Non-Aggres- 
sion Pact. 

Third.  Finally,  our  policies  should  en- 
dorse, without  reluctance,  an  all-Euro- 
pean choosing  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
among  other  things,  a  non- aggression 
treaty  between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  nations.  And  this  meeting  should  be 
attended  by  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Vm.    CONCLTJDING    COMMENTS 

To  give  the  direction  which  has  been 
outlined  to  U.S.  policy,  as  I  see  it,  would 
be  to  point  it  by  the  compass  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine.  It  would  be  a  direction 
in  accord  with  the  mood  in  Europe,  In 
accord  with  the  Nation's  domestic  and 
international  economic  interests,  and  in 
accord  with  the  needs  of  a  stable  peace. 

Europe  may  well  be  at  a  most  decisive 
moment  in  intra-European  relations  and 
in  relations  w^ith  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  moment  which  contains  promise  along 
ulth  pitfalls.  It  would  be  tragic  if  we 
were  to  turn  away  from  this  moment 
which  may  offer  us  an  opportunity  to 
cement  the  peace  of  Europe  either  be- 
cause of  a  delayed  and  faulty  reaction  to 
the  financial  difBculties  of  years  of  diplo- 
matic and  military  overextension  or  be- 
cause a  topheavy  and  aging  machinery 
for  the  conduct  of  our  European  policy 
coniinues  to  fiail  at  the  ghosts  of  the 
past. 

If  we  fail  to  grasp  this  moment,  the 
possibilities  loom  large  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  economic  sniping  and  intrigue. 
From  that  point,  it  is  a  short  distance  to 
a  militant  economic  nationalism  and 
blocism  and  the  crumbling  of  Western 
political  unity  in  a  general  fit  of  recrim- 
ination and  reprisals. 

There  need  not  be  this  slide  in  the 
Western  community  into  what,  in  the 
end,  may  well  be  self-destructive.  It 
should  be  possible  to  move  out  of  that 
era  which  since  World  War  n  has  had 
the  United  States  at  the  core  of  respon- 
sibility and  burden  without  these  conse- 
quences. We  should  be  able  to  move  into 
a  new  and  fruitful  age  of  mutuaUty  with 
Western  Europe,  within  a  peaceful  Eu- 
rope, if  we  will  set  aside  the  fears  of  the 
past  and  act  In  timely  fashion  on  the 
facts  of  the  present. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 


ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
at  this  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  express  my  agreement  with 
what  he  has  just  said.  I  think  what  he 
has  said  has  been  dramatically  high- 
lighted and  fortified  by  the  articles  which 
have  recently  been  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  with  respect  to  our 
Army  In  Europe. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  and  I  urge  him  again  tc 
offer  his  well-directed  and  well-known 
amendment  for  the  reductiwi  of  our 
troops  in  Western  Europe. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  pre- 
liminary report,  and  I  agree  that  it  is 
high  time  in  our  own  interest  to  reduce 
our  presence  there  and  approve  of  these 
various  moves  that  have  taken  place. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  I  congratulate  him  on  a 
very  fine  statement. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
I  ask  the  Senator,  in  view  of  his  observa- 
tions sjid  the  reports  on  the  military  re- 
garding the  demoralizing  effect  on  our 
troops  in  occupation,  if  it  would  not  per- 
haps be  prc«)er  to  again  raise  this  ques- 
tion for  a  vote  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  smd  I  wish 
to  say  to  him  that  it  is  my  Intention  to 
do  so  at  an  awJropriate  time  in  connec- 
tion with  an  appropriate  bill.  There  are 
a  number  of  mesisures  to  which  the 
amendment  seeking  to  bring  about  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  U.S.  forces  in  West- 
em  Europe  on  a  graduated  basis  could 
be  attached. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  do  so.  To  me  the  reports  coming  out 
about  the  demoralization  of  our  forces 
are  absolutely  horrible.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  serious  v.lth  regard  to  our 
own  military  defenses  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  to  our  reputation,  to  our  influence 
generally  in  Europe  and  over  the  world. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  do  so.  I  assure  the 
Senator  my  support  and  I  think  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  other  support.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  the  tliree  articles  by  Hasmes 
Johnson  and  George  Wilson,  which  were 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  over 
the  past  3  days.  If  everyone  will  take  the 
time  to  read  them  the  articles  will  be 
found  to  be  eye-c«Jening.  I  am  disturbed 
at  the  lack  of  morale  of  our  tro<H5s  in 
Europe.  I  am  disturbed  greatly  about  the 
drug  traffic,  the  crime  increase,  and  the 
shabby  conditions  under  which  om*  en- 
listed men  live,  and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "enlisted."  I  think  sometliing 
should  be  done  because  what  I  want 
there  is  an  effective  and  lean  army  and 
not  the  kind  of  army  we  have  there  at 
the  present  time,  whldi  I  think  is  far 
from  lean.  It  Is  quite  to  the  contrary. 
Certainly,  in  view  of  the  race  problem, 


the  drug  problem,  the  crime  problem, 
and  the  slackness  of  morale,  it  is  not  effi- 
cient at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  also  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  one  of  his 
typically  wise  and  constructive  observa- 
tions to  the  Senate,  this  one  based  on  his 
recent  trip. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  it  has  been 
stated  and  restated  that  we  have  over 
7,000  nuclear  warheads  in  Europe.  With 
that  type  and  charsicter  of  defense  in 
Europe  it  still  seems  incredible  to  me 
that  we  have  to  continue  to  keep  these 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  our  conven- 
tional miUtary  over  there.  Surely  these 
countries  can  handle  more  of  this  prob- 
lem of  military  bodies. 

I  would  join  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  hoping 
that,  as  soon  as  he  considers  it  proper,  the 
majority  leader  will  again  introduce  the 
resolution  for  a  reduction  of  our  troops 
in  Europe. 

A  prominent  physician  only  this  morn- 
ing told  me  that  once  a  person  is  really 
"hooked" — that  was  his  expression — on 
heroin,  there  is  no  out  from  his  stand- 
point except  suicide. 

In  reading  these  three  articles  referred 
to  it  would  seem  that  the  Army,  not  con- 
tributing in  a  real  sense,  is  creating  the 
probability  of  additional  Atticas.  Re- 
gardless of  who  is  wrong  or  right  in  the 
dreadful  situation  that  developed  in  that 
town  in  the  State  of  New  York — a  sad 
business,  indeed — all  this  is  something  in 
which  every  American  as  well  as  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  should  be,  and  I 
am  sure  is.  deeply  Interested. 

Putting  it  mildly,  the  drug  problem  In 
the  most  recent  article  in  question  was 
verified  to  Senator  Pastore  and  me  by 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
when  we  \isited  Eiu-ope  last  April. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  again  inas- 
much as  I  believe  In  Germany  we  are 
creating  additional  Atticas,  that  we 
would  look  further  into  these  articles  en- 
titled "Army  in  Anguish,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  written  by  two 
responsible  newspapermen. 

With  that  in  mind  I  have  requested 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  establish  a  subcom- 
mittee to  investigate  thoroughly  the  al- 
legations in  these  articles.  It  is  about 
time,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  military 
posture,  that  we  begin  to  look  at  the 
vital  problem  of  morale  In  the  services, 
a  charsMjteristlc  of  military  prepared- 
ness that  is  just  as  important  as  any 
weapons  system  or  group  of  weapons 
systems. 

So  again  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  the  thought- 
ful position  he  has  presented  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
to  say  that  I  believe  we  have  to  have  an 
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army  based  not  on  numbers  but  effec- 
tiveness. There  is  a  job  to  be  done  In  re- 
building the  Army,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  stands  ready  and 
willing  to  participate  in  that  effort, 
which  must  be  undertaken  for  the  secur- 
ity of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  of 
course.  I  agree.  We  should  have  a  mighty 
fine  Army.  I  would  hope  this  matter 
could  be  cleared  up,  not  only  In  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  but  also,  from 
the  standpoint  of  commitment,  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of  which 
the  majority  leader  is  a  member 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wUi  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor' 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  remarks 
of  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  are  very  timely  and  should  be 
heeded  and  will  be  heeded,  not  only  in 
this  body  but  in  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

I  was  at  home  on  Augiist  15  when  the 
President  made  his  unexpected  and 
startling  announcement  relative  to  our 
national  economy  and  the  action  he  pro- 
posed to  tak3.  I  think  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions  the  President's  statement 
and  proposed  plan  were  very  well  re- 
ceived even  by  those  who  disagree  with 
him  on  many,  many  other  things  But 
there  is  also  a  feeling  that  this  state- 
ment must  be  followed  up  by  action 
without  much  delay.  That  action  must 
not  be  a  party  issue,  it  must  not  be  an 
issue  between  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House,  it  must  not  be  an  issue  be- 
tween industry  and  labor,  because  the 
stakes  are  too  high  and  the  situation  is 
too  serious  to  indulge  in  that  kind  of 
play. 

It  was  only  n.itural  that  other  coun- 
tries showed  resentment  at  this  state- 
ment. It  came  unexpectedly.  They  were 
surprised.  Many  of  them  thought  it  was 
directed  at  them,  so  they  were  not  very 
happy.  They  do  not  feel  very  happy  at 
having  anyone  in  authority  in  the  United 
States  telling  them  how  much  they 
should  revalue  their  own  currency,  which 
runs  from  15  percent  in  Japan  down  to 
.Imost  nothing  in  some  of  the  other 
countries.  But  these  other  countries 
have  a  share  in  this  responsibility  them- 
selves. They  forced  the  President  to  take 
the  action  he  did,  in  a  way.  They  have 
in  the  past  subsidized  their  own  products 
through  dumping  them  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  particularly  the  United  States. 

They  have  made  internal  restrictions 
against  products  imported  from  the 
United  States  which  have  been  very 
costly  to  us  and  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  imbalance  of  our  economic  situ- 
ation. Many  of  them  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  mandates  of  the  United  Na- 
tions while  expecting  the  United  States 
to  fully  observe  those  mandates. 

Finally,  I  think  Western  Europe  has 
to  bear  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility 
for  forcing  the  hand  of  the  President  in 
doing  what  he  did.  because  the  time  has 
now  come,  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  said,  for  Western  Eiu-ope  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  their  own  defenses. 
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I  agree  with  him  that  the  next  axn- 
mander  of  the  NATO  forces  should  be 
a  European. 

The  situation  now  calls  for  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation,  not  confrontation. 
There  can  be  no  delay  If  the  damaging 
conditions  of  the  1930's  are  to  be 
avoided,  because  what  hurts  the  United 
States  hurts  these  other  countries  as 
well,  and  even  more.  Reverting  to  fort- 
ress America  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  could  be  popular  at 
first.  It  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  am  very,  very  hopeful  that  all  na- 
tions, we  share  responsibility  too,  for  the 
present  situation  and  threatening  situa- 
tion in  the  world  will  be  able  to  sit  down 
together  and  work  out  fair  and  equitable 
trade  agreements. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  country  slide 
back  into  isolation,  although  there  are 
people  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours  who 
are  advocating  steps  that  would  have 
that  very  result. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Montana 
performed  a  real  service,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
vieldlng  me  time  to  say  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  to  assure  him  I  appreciate  what  he 
had  to  say.  I  agree  with  him.  There  is 
much  more  I  would  like  to  say  in  view  of 
the  interest  generated,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  intrude  myself  further  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 


RECENT  TRIP  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD AND  SENATOR  ROLLINGS 
TO    EUROPE 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to   join    in    the   distinguished    leader's 
report  to  the  Senate  on  our  recent  trip 
to  Europe.  I  should  say  at  the  outset 
that  the  m-ijority  leader  appeared   in 
several  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  just 
as  I  anpeared— an  individual  Senator  ex- 
pressing individual  views   and  learning 
from   the  experience   gained.   However, 
the    man    from    Montana    is    too    well 
knou-n  and  too  highly  regarded  to  ap- 
oear  as  an  individual  Senator.  Wheth- 
er it  be  the  President  of  the  country  in 
Finland  or  Italv.  whether  it  be  the  King 
of   Morocco  or  the  Prime  Minister  or 
Foreign    Minister    in   Sweden,    Norway, 
Denmark,  or  France,  the  majority  lead- 
er appeared   as  the  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  And  I  should  emphasize,  having 
participated   in   each   conference,    that 
Mike    MANsrreLD    left    his    politics    at 
home.  At  no  time  did  he  speak  in  a  par- 
tisan   way.    The    regard    for    Senator 
Man-sfield  as  the  true  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate rather  than  party  leader  was  com- 
pletely justified.  Of  course,  my  major 
role  was  to  listen.  I  enjoyed  listening 
and  returned  from  the  trip  effusing  pride 
in  Senator  Mansfield  and  in  our  United 
States. 

My  main  concern  for  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Commerce  Committees  was  to 
test  the  reactions  to  President  Nixon's 
economic  and  trade  policy:  to  study 
closely  our  troop  commitment  in  Eu- 
rope; to  test  the  Nixon  Initiative  toward 


the  Peoples  Republic  of  China;  and  to 
gage  the  reaction  to  the  Nixon  policv 
in  the  Middle  East. 

I  find  our  European  partners  sophis- 
ticated, knowledgeable,  and  imder- 
standing.  Contrary  to  the  clamoring 
headlines  of  the  European  press  in  late 
Augiist,  their  government  officials  quiet- 
ly expressed  understanding  of  our  eco- 
nomic plight  here  in  the  United  States. 
They  know  that  you  should  not  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  They 
realize  that  they  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  golden  egg  Marshall  plan, 
and  they  know  full  well  the  economic 
strains  of  our  defense,  aid.  and  domes- 
tic policies.  Those  policies  had  just 
about  cooked  our  goose  here  at  home 
European  leaders  realize  that  President 
Nixon  had  to  do  something.  They  did 
not  quite  understand,  however,  why  the 
policy  reversal  had  to  be  annoimced  so 
dramatically  I  have  the  feeling  that  the 
test  of  the  American  Goverrmient  abroad 
is  the  same  as  it  is  here  at  home.  It  is 
a  test  of  credibility.  While  we  wonder 
at  home  whether  or  not  Government 
can  respond,  they  wonder  abroad  wheth- 
er or  not  we  can  be  reUed  upon. 

Prance  and  Great  Britain  were  stung 
at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis.  Eastern 
Europeans  were  misled  by  American  talk 
of  "captive  nations"  and  the  liberation  of 
Europe.  When  the  Himgarian  revolution 
came  along,  however,  our  performance 
did  not  bear  out  our  rhetoric.  The  recent 
sudden  moves  on  mainland  China  caught 
Europe  off  balance  just  as  much  as  it 
caught  Washington  off  balance.  The  sud- 
den move  to  impose  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge, in  light  of  our  present  mood  of 
withdrawal,  raises  a  red  flag  in  their 
mind  of  "What  is  next?" 

It  was  good,  then,  to  be  with  Senator 
Mansfield  to  assure  the  various  leaders 
that  the  United  States  had  no  intention 
to  withdraw  into  its  own  shell.  Senator 
Mansfield  and  I  both  emphasized  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  in  Springfield, 
m..  that  we  were  not  going  to  build  a 
wall  around  the  United  States;  that  we 
were  not  escaping  into  Isolationism  or 
neoisolationism ;  and  that  we  were  not 
reverting  to  protectionism  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  In  trade  mat- 
ters. I  emphasized  that  since  the  econo- 
mies of  Europe  had  been  revived  and  are 
fully  competitive,  we  in  the  United  States 
want  to  compete  fairly.  In  order  to  do  so, 
our  economy  must  be  viable.  Our  exports 
have  to  be  brought  more  in  line  with  our 
imports.  I  stressed  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  impose  a  unilateral  solution.  Senator 
Mansfield  stated  that  America  was  not 
looking  so  much  for  leaders  in  the  world 
as  for  equals — that  nations  should  be  able 
to  meet  on  the  same  level  and  deal  freely 
as  equals.  And,  of  course,  the  burdens  of 
freedom  must  be  borne  more  equally. 

Here  I  would  emphasize  Senator 
Mansfield's  support  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  needs  no  one  to  explain  or  elab- 
orate for  him,  Eis  we  all  know.  But  as  a 
third  party  I  can  emphasize  that  the 
author  of  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  no 
opponent  of  NATO.  Nor  does  he  advocate 
a  complete  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Europe.  He  so  stated  in  each 
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of  the  European  capitals  we  visited.  He 
stands  firm  for  a  graduated  and  orderly 
withdrawal,  for  a  substantial  cutback  of 
troops  and  dependents.  He  wants  to 
adapt  NATO  to  the  needs  of  the  1970*s, 
not  the  antiquated  needs  of  the  1940's 
and  1950's.  He  repeatedly  stated  his  per- 
sonal view  of  the  value  of  NATO  and  his 
belief  that  we  give  it  support  sufficient  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  American 
commitment. 

I  did  find  apprehension  on  this  point 
from  the  leaders  of  the  nations  we  visited. 
And  I  also  discovered  a  certain  myopia 
on  their  part.  They  enthusiasticsdly  sup- 
port the  Nixon  doctrine  insofar  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  East,  to  the  Orient.  But  they 
still  seem  to  want  a  Marshall  plan  for  the 
West,  for  Europe.  Norway  is  proud,  for 
example,  that  no  foreign  troops  are  on 
her  soil,  but  she  does  not  want  any  with- 
drawn from  the  German  soil. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much  additional 
time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Three  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Mansfield  and  I  both  talked 
in  support  of  President  Nixon's  initiative 
toward  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 
and  in  support  of  the  Nixon  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  foimd  general  approval 
for  these  policies  in  the  capitals  we 
visited.  I  will  have  a  more  detailed  report 
on  the  troops  in  a  later  statement  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  will  also  join  in  the  general 
report  of  the  delegation  as  Secretary  to 
the  International  Parliamentary  Union. 
To  me  this  was  one  of  the  most  meaning- 
ful of  Parliamentary  Union  sessions,  with 
some  900  delegates  representing  65  coun- 
tries. We  tackled  the  knotty  problems  of 
refugees  from  Pakistan  and  of  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  These  and 
other  issues  can  best  be  described  by  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference. 

In  the  many  conversations  I  had  with 
either  President  or  Prime  Minister  or 
Foreign  Minister  or  other  leader,  I  at- 
tempted to  give  an  accurate  appraisal  of 
America  as  she  finds  herself.  I  pointed 
out  that  in  the  1950's  our  role  was  re- 
building the  world  as  it  rose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Second  World  War.  In  the 
1960's,  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  we  tried 
to  act  as  the  policeman  of  the  world.  But 
now  in  the  1970's,  we  find  our  largess 
depleted  and  our  resources  called  Into 
question.  The  issue  of  the  1970's  is  how  do 
we  govern  here  at  home.  No  longer  can  we 
afford  to  act  as  poUceman  of  the  world, 
or  as  a  global  Santa  Claus.  Generally,  in 
each  of  the  European  countries  that  I 
visited,  they  had  no  unemployment  prob- 
lem. We  have.  They  had  no  crime  prob- 
lem. We  have.  They  had  no  pollution 
problem,  no  health  problem,  no  constant 
fiscal  crisis.  We  have  them  all.  They  had 
no  urban  problem.  We  have.  They  have 
no  race  problem.  We  have.  They  have  no 
welfare  problem.  We  have.  They  have  no 
drug  problem.  We  have.  They  had  no 


maritime  or  shipping  problems.  We  have. 
And,  they  had  no  war  problem.  We  have. 

Our  task,  then,  is  to  put  our  own  house 
in  order.  Until  we  do  that,  we  will  be  un- 
able to  make  our  maximum  contribution 
toward  the  making  of  a  better  world  for 
all  mankind.  And  unless  we  do  that,  we 
will  betray  the  hope  and  the  promise  that 
have  always  been  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  it  was  a  distinct  privilege  and 
honor  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
travel  in  the  company  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  state  for  the  Record  that  he  did 
a  great  deal  of  intensive  work,  especially 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  on  the 
matters  of  health,  medical  care,  hunger, 
and  employment  and  other  social  ques- 
tions. I  look  forward  with  anticipation 
to  what  he  wUl  have  to  report.  May  I  say 
that  I  was  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  way  the  Governments  of  Finland, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  took  care 
of  the  medical  needs  of  their  eld  people 
at  such  little  cost,  in  some  instances 
without  charges.  The  services  were  paid 
for  in  taxes,  but  the  disparity  was  strik- 
ing between  the  care  given  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Scandinavia  and  the  lack  of  care 
which  is  too  often  the  case  with  people 
in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement,  and  I  would  respond 
that  I  shall  report  further,  but  I  am  now 
on  the  graciously  tendered  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  so  I  conclude 
by  thanking  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


SITMMAST 


WHY  WE  DO  NOT  NEED  THE 
F-14  FIGHTER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dill  which  was  pending  and  has  been  set 
aside  is  the  military  authorization  bill. 
One  of  the  most  controversial  programs 
in  that  bill,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
expensive  in  the  long  run,  is  the  F-14. 
the  fighter  aircraft  carrier  plane,  which 
win  be  the  subject  of  considerable  de- 
bate, and  I  should  like  to  speak  on  that 
for  the  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  issues 
to  be  resolved  in  deciding  whether  to 
buy  the  F-14,  but  they  reduce  themselves 
essentially  to  two. 

Rrst,  how  reasonable  is  it  to  build  an 
airplane,  equip  it  with  a  terribly  compli- 
cated and  expensive  air-to-air  missile, 
and  then  stick  it  on  an  attack  aircraft 
carrier  to  protect  that  carrier  and  its 
task  force  from  the  spectrum  of  threats 
which  the  Soviets  can  throw  against 
them? 

Second,  how  reasonable  is  it  to  rely  on 
that  airplane,  with  all  the  performance 
compromises  caused  by  carriage  of  that 
missile,  as  our  next  generation  Navy 
fighter? 

These  are  the  questions  I  want  to  an- 
swer. I  will  talk  today  about  the  Phoenix 
missile  and  the  fleet  air  defense  mission 
of  the  F-14.  I  will  then  address  myself 
in  a  few  days  to  the  dogflghting  capabil- 
ities of  the  P-14  and  several  of  its  com- 
petitors. 


These  are  the  points  I  hope  to  make 
today: 

First,  the  vulnerability  of  the  attack 
carrier  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is 
as  obsolete  today  for  a  war  at  sea  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  battleship  proved 
to  be  for  World  War  n.  The  carrier  could 
not  stand  up  to  a  concentrated  Soviet 
attack  against  it.  Even  If  it  could,  it 
could  not  be  resupplied  to  carry  out  its 
offensive  operations. 

Second,  there  is  no  substantial  evidence 
that  the  more  than  10-year-old,  yet  still 
imtested,  Phoenix  missile  system  could 
give  it  a  new  lease  on  life.  The  Phoenix 
probably  could  not  handle  the  Soviet 
bomber  threat  against  which  it  was  de- 
signed, let  alone  those  facets  of  the 
overall  Soviet  anticarrier  capability 
which  have  been  expanding  in  recent 
years. 

Third,  only  the  Soviet  Union  has  the 
power  to  neutralize  our  carriers.  China 
does  not.  nor  do  the  lesser  powers  against 
which  we  might  be  involved.  Therefore, 
we  should  plan  now  on  a  force  level  of 
nine  attack  carriers  and  the  systems 
needed  to  defend  tij^m  in  conflicts  where 
Soviet  naval  forceS^re  not  involved. 

Finally,  I  wUl  add  a  caveat:  If  these 
arguments  are  not  accepted — if  we  do 
want  to  provide  fleet  air  defense  against 
the  Soviet  anticarrier  threat — we  do  not 
need  the  P-14  to  do  it.  There  are  other 
equally  effective  yet  much  less  expensive 
alternatives  available.  We  could  put  the 
new  Sparrow  missile  on  either  a  modi- 
fied F-14  or  the  P-15,  or  we  could  put  the 
Phoenix  itself  on  a  modified  A-6.  In  ad- 
dition to  saving  money,  these  ap- 
proaches would  give  us  what  the  F-14 
does  not — a  chance  of  getting  the  first- 
rate  Navy  fighter  which  our  national 
security  may  require. 

I.   THE   BASIC    VTTLKXSABIlTrT   PROBLEM 

The  main  function  of  attack  carriers  is 
to  serve  as  floating  air  bases,  which  can 
be  used  to  provide  tactical  air  support  to 
deployed  land  forces.  No  respectable  de- 
fense expert  has  ever  questioned  the  need 
to  maintain  some  aircraft  carriers  for 
this  purpose.  The  carrier  debate  has 
focused  instead  on  important  subsidiary 
issues:  how  many  carriers  do  we  need 
and  in  what  kinds  of  conflicts  do  we  plan 
to  use  them? 

The  relative  costs  of  land-based  and 
sea-based  tactical  air  forces  and  the  un- 
certain availability  of  land  bases  in  other 
countries  are  important  factors  to  be 
considered  in  answering  this  question. 
But  the  most  critical  factor  of  all  is  the 
growing  vulnerability  of  our  carriers.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  we  should  not 
employ  our  carriers  in  situations  where 
they  and  the  aircraft  on  them  are  cer- 
tain to  be  neutralized  or  destroyed. 

The  Navy  argues  correctly  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  sink  an  aircraft  carrier 
and  that  no  modem  carrier — Essex  class 
or  later — was  sunk  in  the  Second  World 
War.  But  the  significance  of  this  ad- 
mitted truth  should  be  placed  in  context 
at  the  outset.  It  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  does  not  go  very  far. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  dtimage  a  carrier  enough  to  make 
flight  operations  impossible  and  force  the 
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ship  to  return  to  port  for  a  long  i>eriod 
of  time  for  repairs.  In  anything  but  a 
very  protracted  conflict,  to  force  a  car- 
rier out  of  action  for  3  mnnthff  or  more 
would  be  almost  as  good,  from  the 
enemy's  point  of  view,  as  sinking  it. 
WORLD  WAK  n  Kxnsmfci 

It  is  against  this  background  that 
World  War  n  experience  should  be  evalu- 
ated. As  one  former  defense  analyst  has 
noted: 

In  tb«  Second  World  War,  80  percent  of  the 
carrlen  tb«t  took  one  bit  by  »  gamiv^iMi  and 
aU  the  carriers  tbat  were  hit  more  than  once 
were  Toroed  to  return  to  port  for  repairs.  New 
oarrlen  with  Improved  damage  control  fea- 
tures that  came  Into  action  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  war — Kaaex  claaa  and  later — did 
not  fare  any  better. 

The  anticarrier  weapons  available  to- 
day to  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  lot  more 
sophisticated  than  the  Kamikaze  tactics 
of  World  War  n.  In  testimony  last  year 
during  the  Joint  hearings  on  the  CVAN- 
70  aircraft  carrier,  the  Navy  listed  the 
following  threats  to  the  carrier  in  the 
following  alleged  order  of  their  severity 
today:  nuclear  weapons,  sutoiarlnes 
with  cruise  missiles,  long-range  bombers 
with  cruise  missiles,  cruise  missile- 
equipped  surface  ships,  tactical  aircraft, 
long-range  bombers  with  conventional 
weapons,  gim  equipped  ships,  and  bal- 
listic missiles. 

Granted  that  we  must  size  all  our  con- 
ventional forces  on  the  assumption  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  not  be  employed  at 
the  outset  of  a  conflict  and  granted  that 
some  of  the  latter  threats  can  probably 
be  defeated,  the  list  is  nonetheless 
impressive. 

SUBMAKXNZ  TORPKZX)X8 

Interestingly  eiK)ugh,  one  threat  not 
included  in  the  Navy's  list  is  submarine 
torpedoes,  one  of  the  oldest  and  surest 
forms  of  enemy  attack  against  any  sur- 
face shipping.  Submarine  torpedoes  were 
used  with  devastating  effect  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  World  War  n,  as  Indicated  in 
more  detail  later.  The  Russian  subma- 
rine force  today  is  about  seven  times  as 
large  as  the  force  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans entered  World  War  n.  Moreover, 
these  submarines  are  a  great  deal  quieter 
and  more  difficult  to  detect  than  the  Ger- 
man subs.  Using  wolf  pack  tactics  they 
would  have  a  significant  chance  of  pene- 
trating close  enough  to  our  much  more 
detectable  carriers  to  launch  their  tor- 
pedoes against  it.  These  torpedoes,  now  of 
the  acoustic  homing  variety,  will  still 
wreak  substantial  damage.  TTie  Navy's 
devoticm  to  its  own  Mark  48  torpedo  pro- 
gram itself  nnkes  the  point  rather  well. 

Moreover,  these  advances  in  anti- 
carrier weaponry  have  been  accom- 
panied by  advances  in  the  surveillance 
capabilities  needed  to  bring  these  weap- 
ons to  bear.  Satellite  and  long-range 
aiicraft  reconnaisance  have  greatly  re- 
duced the  ability  of  naval  task  forces  to 
hide  in  the  broad  expanses  of  the  oceans. 
More  sensitive  submarine  sonars  and 
higher  speed  submarines  make  it  much 
easier  for  submarines  to  find  and  attack 
the  carriers. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible today  to  find  a  single  defense 
expert  outside  the  Navy  who  believes  that 
our  carriers  could  effectively  survive  a 


determined  onslaught  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion even  with  nonnuclear  weapons. 

Many  observers  have  noted,  for  exam- 
ple, that  four  or  five  hits  by  Soviet  cruise 
missiles — ^whether  from  aircraft,  surface 
ships,  or  submarines — would  force  a  car- 
rier to  retlie.  Similarly  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  a  few  hits  on  the  carrier's 
four  screws  by  submarine-launched 
acoustic  homing  torpedoes  would  cause 
enough  loss  of  propulsion  power  to  make 
normal  flight  operations  impossible  and 
to  greatly  reduce  the  carrier's  ability 
to  avoid  further  damage. 

ANTISUBMARINS    LUUTATIONS 

The  problems  of  defending  against  this 
limited  number  of  hits  has  also  been 
pointed  out.  The  effectiveness  of  anti- 
submarine warfare — ASW — measures  in 
any  particular  engagement  is  limited  by 
the  inherent  variability  of  the  under- 
water acoustic  environment  and  the  un- 
reliability of  sophisticated  sonars.  Anti- 
air  warfare — AAW — improvements  are 
likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  improve- 
ments in  offense,  such  as  higher  speed 
and  lower  altitude  missiles.  The  net  ef- 
fect is  that  both  types  of  defense  can 
cause  substantial  enemy  attrition  over  a 
long  period  of  time  but  cannot  provide 
strong  assurances  that  a  carrier  could 
survive  a  determined  attack. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of  at- 
tack which  the  Soviets  would  throw 
against  them.  Testimony  to  Congress  by 
Navy  spokesmen  in  recent  years  has 
stressed  the  Soviets'  growing  anticar- 
rier capability.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  calculate  the  effects  of  a  con- 
centrated attack  against  the  two  or 
three  carriers  we  could  hope  to  have  de- 
ployed somewhere  at  any  one  time. 

One  such  calculation  is  set  forth  in 
the  Brookings  Institution  analysis  of  the 
fiscal  1972  defense  budget.  It  suggests 
that  the  modest  Soviet  bomber  force 
alone  could  completely  neutralize  our 
carriers : 

This  fundamental  point  Is  worth  elaborat- 
ing by  a  purely  Illustrative  and  highly  sim- 
plified model.  Suppose  the  USSR  is  willing 
to  expend  twenty-five  bombers,  each  capa- 
ble of  carrying  one  alr-to-surface  missile,  and 
their  fighter  escorts.  In  order  to  disable  one 
carrier.  (The  Soviets  have  in  their  naval 
aviation  force  some  three  hundred  ASM- 
capable  bombers,  whose  primary  mission 
would  be  to  attack  U.S.  carriers.)  Suppose 
also  that  the  ASMs  have  80  percent  reliabil- 
ity and.  very  optimistically,  that  our  fighter 
defense  would  have  a  40  percent  chance  of 
shooting  down  a  bomber  In  a  single  engage- 
ment and  our  surface-to-air  missile  systems 
(SAMs)  an  80  percent  probability  of  shooting 
down  an  Incoming  ASM.  With  theee  assump- 
tions, the  bombers  would  get  six  hits  on  the 
carrier,  more  than  enough  to  force  it  to 
retire.  Less  optimistic  assumptions  on  de- 
fense would  sharply  reduce  the  number  of 
bombs  needed  to  put  a  carrier  out  of  action. 

If  anyone  thinks  this  is  an  exaggerated 
analysis,  let  me  stress  Its  assumption  that 
each  Soviet  bomber  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing but  one  ASM.  According  to  testimony 
last  year  in  the  CVAN-70  hearings,  some 
of  these  Soviet  aircraft  have  a  multi- 
missile  capability. 

Another  calculation,  by  former  defense 
official  Leslie  H.  Gelb  in  testimonj'  before 
the  Senate  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee this  year,  reached  even  more 
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pessimistic  conclusions.  Oelb's  calcula- 
tions were  based  on  the  realistic  assump- 
tion that  the  Soviets  would  not  rely  on 
their  bomber  force  alone  but  use  sub- 
marine cruise  missiles  and  surface-to- 
surface  antiship  missiles  as  well: 

The  Soviet  Union  would.  In  aU  probability, 
launch  a  large  number  and  variety  of  mlasllee 
against  our  carriers.  Assuming  the  carrier  de- 
fenses against  this  attack  could  destroy  as 
many  as  80  percent  of  the  incoming  missiles 
(and  this  Is  a  very  optimistic  assumption), 
the  probabUltles  amount  to  a  virtual  certain- 
ty  that  our  carrier  woxild  take  about  a  dozen 
hits.  .  .  .  Recent  tragic  experience  with  the 
Porrestal  and  Enterprise — where  In  each  case 
an  accidental  firing  of  one  of  our  rockets  led 
t.i  many  deaths  and  extensive  damage  by  fire 
and  explosion — indicate  how  little  it  inlght 
take  to  put  a  carrier  out  of  operation  and 
force  it  to  retire. 

And  some  analysts  suggest  that  these 
calculations  are  conservative,  that  even 
one  well -placed  hit  might  put  a  carrier 
out  of  action.  They  note  that  carriers 
have  to  be  moving  into  the  wind  at  a  fast 
clip  to  permit  normal  flight  operations 
and  that  one  hit  alone  might  prevent  this. 
They  also  note  that  the  Soviets  inlght 
use  incendiary  cluster  bombs  as  the  war- 
heads of  their  cruise  missiles  and  that 
one  such  missile  could  wipe  out  most  of 
the  aircraft  sitting  on  the  carrier's 
deck.  Even  more  conservative  is  the  com- 
plete omission  of  the  torpedo  threat. 

NAVT    INITIAtrvK    TO    CIUTICISM 

None  of  these  arguments  are  new,  how- 
ever. The  carrier  debate  has  raged  for 
years,  with  little  apparent  effect  within 
the  Navy  itself.  The  Navy  admits 
the  increasing  vulnerability  of  its  carrier 
force,  but  refuses  to  admit  that  the  dan- 
ger point  has  been  reached.  It  cites  the 
defenses  of  the  carrier  against  possible 
attack.  It  notes  that  all  carriers  present 
mobile  targets,  and  that  nuclear  carriers 
have  unlimited  endurance  at  high  speed. 
And  it  cites  the  extensive  protection  fea- 
tures, such  as  armor  flight  decks  and  tor- 
pedo side  protection  systems,  designed 
into  our  latest  carriers. 

I  am  simply  not  persuaded  by  these 
arguments.  Little  confidence  should  be 
placed  In  a  carrier's  30-knot  speed  as  a 
mean.s  of  preventing  detection  of  its  po- 
sition— particularly  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  underwater  noise 
generated  at  this  speed.  Moreover,  the 
carrier  can  maintain  this  speed  for  ex- 
tended periods  only  if  it  foregoes  the  pro- 
tection of  its  slower  escorts  and  while  not 
conducting  flight  operations.  As  far  as 
carrier  protection  features  are  concerned, 
great  progress  was  made  during  the 
course  of  World  War  n,  but  developments 
since  have  been  much  slower,  since  there 
was  really  little  more  left  to  do. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  carriers 
are  already  sitting  ducks  for  the  kinds  of 
multiple  attacks  the  Soviets  could  mount 
against  them.  And  whatever  the  situa- 
tiCHi  which  exists  today,  It  will  clearly  be 
worse  yet  when  the  new  nuclear  carriers 
already  under  construction  finally  enter 
the  fleet. 

U.  THX  PBOBLXM  Of  aESTTPPLT 

Nonetheless,  I  would  like  to  turn  brief- 
ly at  this  time  to  one  element  of  the  car- 
rier vulnerability  problem  which  has  re- 
ceived too  little  attention  to  date.  The 
vulnerability    of    carriers    on    station 
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against  the  Soviets  Is  bad  enough.  But 
the  vulnerability  of  their  logistics  sys- 
tems and  the  carriers  themselves  in  the 
pix>cess  of  being  supplied  is  actually  a 
good  deal  worse. 

The  Navy  itself  has  recognized  as 
much. 

First,  Admiral  Holloway  on  tJie  com- 
parative aspects  of  the  problem:  During 
the  CVAN-70  hearings  last  year — 

All  ships  are  vulnerable  to  the  anU-shlp 
missile.  Mo6t  vulnerable  are  the  unarmored 
tankers,  ammunition  ships,  and  troop  car- 
riers which  support  our  overseas  aUles  and 
our  own  deployed  forces.  Also  vulnerable  are 
our  attack  cairiers,  but  due  to  their  high 
speed,  protective  armor,  and  self-defense  ca- 
pability, attack  carriers  are  the  least  vul- 
nerable of  any  of  our  forces  at  sea. 

Next,  Admiral  Rickover  aa  the  actual 
magnitude  of  the  supply  ships'  problems, 
in  testimmy  earlier  this  year  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

The  World  War  II  experience:  "I  am  sure 
you  remember  the  large  number  of  tankers 
sunk  In  World  War  II  by  German  U-boats — 
submarines  that  were  much  slower  and  far 
less  capable  than  those  the  Soviets  have  to- 
day. Moreover,  Germany  started  the  war  with 
only  57  submarines.  The  United  States  lost 
over  130  tankers  In  the  Atlantic  Campaign, 
mostly  to  German  submarines.  By  mld-1942 
the  situation  was  desperate.  So  many  tank- 
ers were  being  sunk  that  the  supply  of  mili- 
tary fuel  to  Europe  and  the  P>aclflc  was 
threatened.  Then,  too,  the  deciding  factor  in 
our  defeat  of  Japan — also  an  island  empire — 
was  the  ability  of  United  States  submarlns 
and  air  forces  to  Interdict  the  flow  of  oU 
from  overseas  to  the  Home  Islands;  this 
strangled  Japan's  Induatrl&l  and  military  ef- 
fort and  brought  about  her  collapse. 

Tankers  then  and  now:  "During  World  War 
U  we  bad  a  large  number  of  small  tankers. 
Uost  tankers  were  of  10,000  to  15,000  tons 
full  load,  with  the  largest  about  25,000  tons. 
Therefore  sinking  a  tanker  at  »>'ftt  time  did 
not  have  anywhere  near  the  Impact  as  would 
be  the  case  If  one  of  the  large  tankers  we  have 
today  were  sunk.  Presently,  many  tankers  are 
over  100,000  tons,  and  plans  are  being  made 
to  build  tankers  of  600,000  tons  and  larger. 
One  such  tanker  carries  many  times  the  oil 
of  the  World  War  II  tankers;  also  they  offer 
a  much  larger  target  and  so  can  be  sunk  more 
easily. 

Present  miUtary  implicationa:  "The  great- 
est viUnerabUlty  of  surface  warships  results 
from  operating  restrictions  required  to  con- 
serve propulsion  fuel  and  to  supply  the  pro- 
pulsion fuel.  The  refueling  ships  must  steam 
at  slow  speeds  and  on  fixed  courses.  They 
would  be  "sitting  duck"  targets  for  attack  by 
torpedo  or  nUssUe  firing  submarines.  Further, 
the  fuel  oU  must  be  brought  to  the  warships 
by  tankers  which  themselves  are  slow  targets 
vulnerable  to  enemy  submarines  and  air  at- 
tack. 

"As  I  see  It,  In  a  war  the  Russians  would 
immediately  sink  the  tankers,  which  would 
Immediately  shut  off  oU  supplies  to  Western 
Europe  and  to  our  oU-powered  forces  at  sea. 
It  would  then  make  no  difference  what  sup- 
plies we  tried  to  get  across.  Without  propul- 
sion fuel  modem  armies  are  powerless.  In  a 
short  time  prepoeltlonsd  fuel  would  be  used 
up  and  we  would  be  facing  overpowering 
o<l<l8.  .  .  .  Ships  with  short  cruising  radius 
win  not  survive  a  war  with  the  Soviets." 

These  are  rather  forthright  statements 
and  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  made.  Actually, 
they  form  the  backbone  of  the  Navy's 
argument  that  any  future  carriers  we 
build— and  their  escort  ships  as  well — 
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should  be  nuclear-powered  rather  than 
conventional  models. 

mrCtXAS  SHIP  LUUTATIONS 

Nuclear  shiiis,  the  Navy  argues,  are  not 
dependent  on  external  fuel  for  their  own 
propulsion.  They  can  transit  the  oceans 
to  a  new  station  at  high  speed  and  with- 
out refueling.  They  can  hold  these  sta- 
tions without  the  periodic  reductions  in  a 
task  group's  readiness  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  refueling.  Tanks  otherwise 
used  to  store  carrier  and  escort  fuel  can 
carry  aircraft  fuel  instead.  And  the 
higher  speeds  of  nuclear  ships  reduce 
vulnerability  and  Increase  target  cover- 
age. 

But  while  the  Navy  points  out  the  great 
difficulties  of  resupply  operations  at  sea 
in  order  to  shore  up  its  case  for  more  nu- 
clear-powered surface  ships,  it  fails  to 
call  any  attention  to  another  implication 
of  these  difficulties. 

Nuclear-powered  carriers  may  not  need 
refueling  to  propel  themselves,  but  they 
must  be  supplied  with  aircraft  fuel  and 
ammunition  if  they  are  to  provide  any 
punch  in  the  first  place.  And  the  supply 
problems  here  are  every  bit  as  grave  as 
the  tanker  problems  to  which  the  Navy 
admits. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  long  a  carrier  can  go  without 
being  resupplied  with  aircraft  fuel  and 
ammunition.  Nuclear  carriers  have  twice 
the  capacity  for  aircraft  fuel  said  50  per- 
cent more  for  ammunition  compared 
with  conventional  carriers.  And  any  car- 
rier's consumption  rates  are  obviously  go- 
ing to  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  op- 
erations conducted. 

But  in  conflicts  involving  the  Soviet 
Union  the  operations  would  be  intense, 
perhaps  approaching  one  sortie  per  day 
at  maximum  gross  weight  of  ammunition 
and  fuel  for  each  aircraft  on  the  carrier. 
Even  granting  the  differences  between 
carriers,  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  no  carrier  could  hope  to  keep  op- 
erations going  under  these  conditions 
for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

The  precise  time  involved  is  not  im- 
portant, but  its  relative  shortness  is  crit- 
ical. After  only  a  very  short  time,  the 
carrier  would  be  in  need  of  resupply,  and 
its  logistics  system — composed  of  under- 
way replenishment  ships,  tankers,  and 
ammunition  boats — would  be  subject  to 
all  the  difficulties  of  other  surface  ship- 
ping. These  supply  vessels  would  move 
slowly,  having  to  be  refueled,  and  with- 
out the  many  defensive  systems  protect- 
ing the  carriers  themselves. 

HOW  DO  WK  GET  StIPPIJZS  THBOUGH 

The  implications  are  devastating.  Even 
If  we  could  succeed  in  protecting  our  car- 
riers through  multibilllon-dollar  invest- 
ments in  sophisticated  defensive  gear,  we 
would  still  be  imable  to  get  through  to 
them  the  supplies  needed  to  permit  con- 
tinuation of  the  offensive  operations  they 
provide.  The  front  door  might  be  guard- 
ed, but  the  back  door  would  still  be 
ajar. 

Suppose  that  a  few  supply  ships  did 
get  through.  Navy  statements  above  not- 
withstanding. Our  carriers  would  have 
to  reduce  their  own  readiness  in  order  to 
be  supplied.  They  would  have  to  leave 


their  stations,  move  to  a  replenishment 
area  out  of  range  of  land-based  enemy 
aircraft,  and  then  slow  down  for  the  ac- 
tual transfer. 

At  this  pi^nt  they  would  still  be  in 
range  of  Soviet  submarines,  with  both 
their  acoustic  homing  torpedoes  and 
their  cruise  missiles.  It  is  clear  from  pub- 
lished sources  that  these  missiles,  touted 
by  the  Navy  as  the  most  serious  threat  to 
the  carriers,  can  be  launched  from  a  sub- 
merged position,  many  miles  away,  on 
the  basis  of  intelligence  received.  With 
the  missile  traveling  at  the  speed  of 
sound,  probably  undetected  l>efore 
laimch — we  cannot  have  ASW  planes 
everywhere  at  the  same  time — ^It  poses 
a  fonnidable  threat  indeed. 

m.  FLKKT  OEFXNSX  AND  THX  r-14 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  the 
vulnerability  of  attack  carriers.  But 
where  does  the  F-14  fit  into  this  basic 
picture? 

The  Navy's  interest  in  providing  its 
carriers  with  a  means  of  defense  which 
would  permit  their  use  in  high  intens- 
ity— even  nuclear — conflicts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  dates  back  a  good  many 
years.  In  the  1950's  the  main  concern 
was  Soviet  employment  of  their  new  nu- 
clear capability  against  the  carriers. 

It  was  clear  even  then  that  a  single 
nuclear  weapon  delivered  anywhere  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  carrier  would  wipe  out 
an  entire  task  force.  The  Navy  desper- 
ately wanted  a  weapon  that  would  de- 
stroy 100  percent  of  the  Soviet's  missile 
launching  bombers — then  the  chief  nu- 
clear threat — in  a  massed  attack  against 
the  task  force.  The  original  proposal  was 
called  Eagle-Missileer  and  work  was 
started  on  it  in  1958.  The  F-14  is  a  rather 
straightforward  outgrowth  of  that  work. 

The  Missileer  was  a  low  performance, 
long  loiter  aircraft  capable  of  functioning 
as  a  missile  platform,  and  its  objective 
was  the  simultaneous  tracking  and  firing 
of  six  missiles  against  the  postulated 
threat  of  massed  Soviet  naval  bombers. 
The  Eagle  was  the  missile  it  would 
launch. 

Eagle-Missileer  was  canceled  in  1961 
due  to  technical  infeasibihty,  and  a  simi- 
lar verdict  was  soon  pronoimced  on  the 
use  of  carriers  in  any  future  nuclear 
wars.  But  the  Navy  never  abandoned  its 
basic  concept  for  the  missile.  As  our  con- 
ventional forces  were  beefed  up  in  the 
early  1960's,  the  Navy  resubmitted  its 
requirement  for  an  antibomber  fleet  air 
defense  missile  to  protect  the  fleet 
against  the  new  threat  of  nonnuclear 
bomber  attack  in  the  performance  of  its 
tactical  air  support  role. 

THK    PKOKNTX 

Appropriately  enoi^h,  the  new  mis- 
sile was  named  the  Phoenix,  and  imtU 
1968  it  remained  tied  to  the  ill-fated 
F-lllB  Edrplane.  This  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  for  a  complete  analysis 
and  apportionment  of  blame  for  the  TFX 
fiasco,  but  a  few  words  are  necessary  to 
place  in  context  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  the  F-14. 

Whatever  the  wisdom  of  Secretary 
McNamara's  Insistence  on  a  single  plane 
to  meet  the  Air  Force's  desire  for  a  deep 
interdiction  'oomber  and  the  Navy's  de- 
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sire  for  a  fleet  air  defense  interceptor, 
the  Navy  was  opposed  to  the  P-lUB 
from  the  outset.  One  of  the  initial  con- 
cessions it  extracted  in  return  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  was  the  right 
to  incorporate  in  the  new  plane  both  a 
new  version  of  the  canceled  Eagle  missile 
and  the  canceled  TF-30  engines  which 
liad  been  developed  for  the  Missileer. 

Little  consideration  was  given  by  any- 
one at  the  time  to  the  dogfighting  capa- 
hilities  of  the  new  plane.  The  P-lllB 
was  regarded  simply  as  an  interceptor. 
The  main  advantage  it  offered  over  the 
Missileer  was  a  significantly  increased 
speed  and  acceleration  capability  which 
was  intended  to  enable  it  to  get  into  its 
intercept  position  more  quickly  than  the 
old  plane.  The  Phoenix  itself  could  shoot 
everything  out  of  the  sky.  the  Navy  said, 
so  forget  maneuverability. 

It  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  the 
Navy  first  became  concerned  with  the 
dogfighting  capability  of  the  F-lllB 
when  it  saw  this  as  an  opportimity  to  kill 
the  plane  and  get  a  true  Navy  aircraft  of 
its  own.  Working  together  with  several 
aerospace  companies,  such  as  Grumman 
Aircraft  Co. — then  a  subcontractor  to 
General  IDynamics  on  the  P-IIIB — it 
encouraged  the  design  of  new  airplanes 
which  would  still  carry  the  Phoenix  mis- 
sile but  also  be  better  dogflghters  than 
the  F-4  Phantom,  then  and  now  our  first- 
Line  Navy  fighter. 

The  improved  capabilities  of  alterna- 
tive planes — and  the  technical  problems 
with  the  F-1 1  IB — were  argued  vigorously 
in  testimony  on  Capitol  HIU,  and  in  1968 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  deleted  all  funds  for  the 
F-lllB  from  the  budget.  Working  fever- 
ishly, the  Navy  then  saw  to  it  that  a  con- 
tract with  Grumman  for  the  F-14  was 
rushed  through  before  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration could  carefully  review  if  after 
taking  ofiQce. 

STILL    AIS    OETKlfSX    INTEXCEPTOR 

The  F-14  is  thus  the  third  Navy  plane 
to  carry  the  Eagle-Phoenix  missile  and  to 
be  powered  by  a  version  of  the  TF-30 
engine.  And  it  is  stiU  primarily  a  fleet  air 
defense  interceptor.  After  the  P-lllB  was 
killed,  the  Navy  never  seriously  evaluated 
the  possibility  of  incorporating  a  Phoenix 
fleet  air  defense  missile  capability  in  a 
first-rate  fighter  aircraft.  But  this  was 
then  and  remains  now  a  technical  im- 
possibility, as  I  hope  to  explain  in  a  few 
days.  Unfortunately,  our  need  for  a  first- 
line  carrier-based  fighter  to  replace  the 
F-4  is  a  good  deal  greater  today  than  in 
either  1958— when  the  F-4  was  itself 
in  development— or  1968. 

Another  thing  which  has  changed  since 
1958  is  the  nature  of  the  Russian  threat 
to  our  carriers.  What  was  envisaged  then 
was  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
of  Russian  naval  bombers,  the  threat 
against  which  the  Phoenix  was  designed. 
While  there  is  extreme  doubt  whether  the 
Phoenix  could  handle  the  Russian  bomb- 
er threat  which  exists  today,  that  threat 
has  never  expanded  as  predicted  for  the 
past  10  years.  As  House  Appropriations 
Committee  Chairman  Geokqe  Mahon 
noted  in  1968: 

The  bomber  tbreat  &g&ln»t  tbe  fleet,  aa  you 
know,  ixAB  been  predicted  by  Navy  official* 
tot  some  time.  It  baa,  oX  course,  not  devel- 
oped to  date. 


What  has  developed  is  the  many  facet- 
ed threat  described  earlier.  It  is  worth 
evaluating  the  role  of  the  Phoenix  in 
the  spectrum  of  defenses  we  have  now 
erected  against  this  threat  to  see  why  it 
would  almost  surely  be  ineffective. 

Let  me  explain  what  is  wrong  with  the 
Phoenix.  The  Phoenix  is  a  long-range 
air-to-air  defensive  missile,  which  the 
Navy  claims  will  be  capable  of  destroy- 
ing "multiple  targets  In  a  heavy  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  environment  in 
all  weather  conditions."  It  will  be  guided 
bythe  F-14's  AWG-9  fire  control  system, 
which  is  also  designed  to  handle  six  sin- 
gle-shot Sparrow  missiles. 

According  to  the  Navy,  the  Phoenix 
already  has  an  enviable  test  record  on 
which  to  stand,  with  a  success  record  of 
approximately  70  percent  in  the  40  or  so 
firings  to  date.  This  claim  deserves  some 
rather  careful  scrutiny. 

In  the  first  place.  Navy  statistics  do  not 
include  the  substantial  number  of  un- 
successful firings  in  which  the  missUe 
never  left  the  launch  rail  because  the 
launch  system  failed  prior  to  the  actual 
launch.  These  failures,  which  should  ob- 
viously be  included  on  any  realistic  score 
sheet,  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  much  smaller  number  of  re- 
corded "no  test"  firings — firings  in  which 
the  missile  was  launched  but  failed  to  hit 
its  target  due  to  defects  in  the  test  con- 
ditions not  related  to  the  missile  system 
itself. 

ABTmCUL   TESTING 

Moreover,  all  the  tests  conducted  to 
date  liave  been  engineering  tests,  held 
in  a  laboratory-controlled  environment, 
and  almost  all  have  been  against  single 
targets  with  artificially  augmented  radar 
signals  and  little  or  no  maneuvering  ca- 
pability. Operational  tests,  under  condi- 
tions representative  of  actual  combat  ex- 
perience, have  yet  to  begin.  Due  to  the 
incredible  amount  oT  concurrency  in  the 
whole  F-14  program,  these  operational 
tests  are  not  scheduled  to  be  completed 
for  another  several  years,  Ijy  which  time 
any  decision  on  the  F-14  will  long  since 
have  been  made. 

Finally,  this  terribly  artificial  test  pro- 
gram has  itself  been  very  limited  in 
scope.  Virtually  all  of  the  test  firings  to 
date  have  been  tests  of  the  old  AWG-9 
Phoenix  system  developed  for  the  F- 
11  IB.  The  new  version  for  the  F-14  has 
more  than  one-third  less  weight  and  has 
been  completely  redesigned  for  tandem 
seating  and  to  accommodate  the  Spar- 
row missile. 

And  despite  the  Navy's  claim  that  the 
system  will  be  capable  of  near  simultane- 
ous launch  against  up  to  six  widely  sep- 
arated targets,  no  more  than  two  simul- 
taneous firings — even  of  the  old  version — 
have  been  attempted  at  any  time  to  date. 
Thus  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  argu- 
ment of  some  critics  that  the  AWG-9 
tracking  capacity  would  be  swamped  if  it 
ever  attempted  to  fire  six  missiles  simul- 
taneously in  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
dozen  targets  on  the  radar  scope.  Yet 
even  in  the  last  miilti-shot  test,  one  of 
the  two  missiles  missed  its  target. 

TBS     BPAEXOW    KZPDUXNCE 

But  one  need  not  dwell  on  the  scarcity 
of  test  data  on  the  Phoenix.  It  is  really 
quite  similar  to  other  air-to-air  missiles 
which  have  entered  our  inventory  in  the 


past  several  years.  Some  of  these  missiles 
had  initial  test  records  every  bit  as 
promising  as  the  Phoenix  but  exhibited 
serious  deficiencies  when  used  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  experience  with  the  Sparrow 
missile  is  instructive  in  this  regard.  It  is 
a  radar  guided  missile  like  the  Phoenix, 
but  somewhat  less  sophisticated  and  ex- 
pensive. The  present  version  of  the  Spar- 
row costs  $40,000  per  shot,  the  Phoenix 
$400,000. 

One  problem  the  Sparrow  has  had  haa 
been  its  inability  to  distinguish  between 
friendly  and  enemy  targets.  It  has  been 
designed  for  launch  at  a  range  of  roughly 
15  miles,  well  beyond  the  range  of  visual 
contact.  Unfortunately,  its  radar  system 
can  pick  up  aircraft  blips  at  this  distance, 
but  cannot  tell  who  the  blips  belong  to! 

This  has  had  a  significant  effect  on  use 
of  the  Sparrow  in  Southeast  Asia.  Despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  designed  for  stand- 
off launch,  orders  have  been  in  effect  pro- 
hibiting its  standoff  use  at  times  when 
friendly  aircraft  might  be  present.  Until 
billions  of  dollars  had  been  spent,  nobody 
realized  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  fire 
at  will  on  nonresponding  radar  blips— 
because  they  might  be  Laotian  airliners 
flying  to  Hanoi  or  Air  Force  planes  not 
tied  in  to  the  Navy's  communications 
system.  And  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
Sparrow's  poor  record  under  visual 
launch  conditions  has  been  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  launches  were  from  inside 
its  minimum  effective  range. 

Another  problem  of  the  Sparrow  has 
been  its  poor  reliability — its  failure  to 
even  launch  and  fly.  The  artificial  na- 
ture of  its  initial  test  program  has  been 
only  partly  responsible.  More  important 
has  been  the  fundamental  complexity  of 
design  whiich  made  it  unable  to  with- 
stand rigorous  combat  handling  proce- 
dures. 

When  conditions  did  permit  its  use  and 
it  was  able  to  be  flred,  the  Sparrow  and 
its  radar  search  system  may  have  scared 
away  as  many  enemy  aircraft  as  they 
found.  The  explanation  is  single.  One  of 
the  problems  of.  aU  airborne  search 
radars  and  active  radar  missiles  is  that 
they  broadcast  their  position  for  miles 
around,  thus  alerting  enemy  aircraft  to 
their  presence. 

LIMITATION  OF  AULBORNE  RADARS 

Moreover,  these  airborne  radars  have 
an  effective  search  pattern  only  In  a  very 
narrow  cone  directly  in  front  of  the  air- 
plane and  cannot  locate  more  dangerous 
and  undetectable  targets  flying  else- 
where. As  a  result,  enemy  airciaft  guided 
from  the  ground  Ixave  been  able  to  avoid 
this  narrow  seaich  pattern  and  pop  up 
unsuspected  and  undetected  on  the  tails 
of  our  aircraft. 

When  we  have  in  fact  acquired  enemy 
aircraft — almost  always  visuaJly— they 
have  often  been  able  to  outujaneuver  the 
Sparrow  by  hard  turns  at  normal  combat 
g's.  This  has  been,  the  result  of  inherent 
physical  limitations  in  the  maneuverabil- 
ity and  response  times  of  the  missiles 
themselves. 

Finally,  the  Sparrow  has  shown  itself 
susceptible  to  simple  electronic  counter- 
measures  which  degrade  its  performance. 

The  actual  performance  record  of  the 
Sparrow  in  terms  of  targets  killed  per 
firing  remains  classified,  but  this  much 
can  be  said.  Due  to  the  target  dlfferentia- 
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tion  problem,  it  simply  has  not  been  used 
much  of  the  time  under  the  conditions 
for  which  it  was  designed.  When  it  has 
been  used,  its  demonstrated  performance 
has  been  only  10  percent  as  good  as  the 
performance  originally  expected. 

PHOENIX  NO  UtPROVSMXNT 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Phoenix  will  fare  no  better  and  might 
fare  worse.  Much  of  what  has  just  been 
said  is  directly  applicable,  but  let  me  cite 
a  few  particulars. 

First,  one  of  the  advertised  advan- 
tages of  the  Phoenix  is  its  significantly 
longer  range  than  the  Sparrow.  Accord- 
ing to  the  DMS  Market  Intelligence  Re- 
port: 

Phoeiiix  was  Initially  Intended  to  have  a 
range  of  more  than  200  nautical  miles,  but 
has  since  been  scaled  down  to  an  estimated 
80  n.m.  range. 

Yet  tests  conducted  by  Hughes  Air- 
craft Corp.,  manuiacturer  of  the  Phoenix 
system,  confirm  that  it  has  no  capability 
against  maneuvering  targets  over  the 
shorter  stretches  of  its  range.  Beyond  a 
certain  point,  the  tests  showed,  the  Phoe- 
nix rocket  motor  burns  out  and  it  cannot 
get  the  maneuver  energy  needed  to  keep 
up  with  a  target  which  can  quickly 
change  directions. 

Second,  hardware  tests  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Center's  Corona  Laboratory 
have  shown  that  the  Phoenix  can  be  ef- 
fectively countermeasured  by  simple  low- 
power  techniques. 

Third,  a  study  has  been  conducted 
wiiich  indicates  that  the  Phoenix  will 
liave  severe  reliabihty  problems  due  to 
many  of  the  same  complexity  of  design 
features  wliicli  have  made  the  Sparrow 
unable  to  withstand  rigorous  combat 
handling  procedures. 

Fourth,  the  very  nature  of  the  F-14's 
dual  role  as  fighter  aircraft  and  fleet  de- 
fense interceptor  aggrevates  the  target 
discrimination  problem;  that  is,  distin- 
guishing friendly  aircraft  from  foes. 
.\bout  the  only  time  a  long-remge  Phoe- 
nix launch  could  be  used  to  protect  the 
carrier  is  when  there  are  no  friendly  at- 
tack aircraft  or  F-14  escorts  carrying  out 
tactical  air  operations  from  the  carrier. 
But  one  of  tlie  main  reasons  for  having 
and  protecting  carriers  in  the  first  place 
is  to  conduct  such  operations. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  a  solution 
to  this  identification  problem  vrtll  be 
found,  but  there  is  no  demonstrated  solu- 
tion yet  in  sight.  And  even  if  a  secure  and 
reliable  communications  system  were  es- 
tablished between  our  own  airplanes,  it 
would  still  be  very  risky  to  fire  at  will 
against  unresponding  radar  blips  in  all 
theaters.  Crowded  areas  like  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  example,  would  still  con- 
tain friendly  aircraft  not  tied  in  to  our 
communications  system.  The  E-2C — es- 
sentially a  Navy  AW  ACS — might  keep 
track  of  some  of  their  movements,  but  it 
is  far  from  foolproof  and  terribly  vul- 
nerable. 

IXPANDINO  U.S.S.R.  CRUISE  MISSILE  THKEAT 

These  deficiencies  would  be  serious 
enough  if  the  Phoenix  had  nothing  but 
Russian  bombers  to  defend  against.  But 
they  would  be  magnified  if  it  were  pitted 
against  the  expanding  Soviet  cruise  mis- 
sile threat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  highly 
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maneuverable  fighter  aircraft  which 
would  be  weU  within  range  of  a  carrier 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

As  far  as  cruise  missiles  are  concerned, 
there  must  be  doubt  in  the  first  placs 
whether  the  Phoenix  would  have  the  ma- 
neuverability to  correct  for  errors  in  its 
estimates  of  their  direction  and  velocity. 
Even  if  it  were  successful  in  meeting  its 
design  specifications  against  high  speed, 
low  flying  targets  with  small  radar  cross 
sections,  the  P-14  would  have  to  be  in  a 
narrow  cone  directly  ahead  of  the  mis- 
siles if  it  were  to  see  them  at  all.  The 
searcli  patterns  of  airborne  radars,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  especially  limited  in 
the  look-down  mode.  It  is  also  signiflcant 
that  the  more  clutter  suppression  one  de- 
signs into  such  a  radar,  the  more  vulner- 
able it  will  be  to  countermeasures. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  these  problems 
were  solved.  The  Russian  bombers  might 
stiU  be  able  to  defeat  the  system  by  a 
simple  choice  of  tactics.  A  simple  exam- 
ple, without  speciflc  numbers,  will  suf- 
fice to  demonstrate  the  point. 

LIMITED   P-14'S 

We  will  have  only  a  limited  nimaber  of 
F-14's  aboard  a  carrier  and  only  a  hand- 
ful— with  a  maxlmimi  of  six  Phoenix 
missiles  each — will  be  in  the  air  at  one 
time.  Against  these  P-14's  the  Soviets 
could  concentrate  a  significantly  larger 
number  of  naval  bombers,  since  the 
bombers  could  strike  at  a  time  of  their 
choosing  and  would  not  be  on  serial  air- 
borne alert.  These  bombers  could  then  be 
deployed  in  waves,  the  first  bombers  ex- 
hausting the  limited  number  of  missiles 
in  the  air  and  the  next  wave  moving  in 
on  the  carrier  before  reinforcements 
reached  the  scene.  These  tactics  would 
be  aided,  moreover,  if  the  bombers  were 
able  to  maneuver  out  of  the  way  when 
warned  that  a  Phoenix  was  coming,  if 
they  were  preceded  by  more  maneuver- 
able  fighters,  if  they  carried  the  jamming 
equipment  we  already  know  works,  or  if 
a  few  submarine-laimched  missiles  were 
used  to  create  a  diversion. 

There  is  one  other  related  point.  If  a 
war  at  sea  ever  did  break  out  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
it  would  probably  be  initiated  by  a  sur- 
prise Soviet  attack  on  our  carriers,  at  a 
time  when  their  defenses  were  low.  We 
have  worked  very  hard  since  the  dawn  of 
the  nuclear  age  to  minimize  the  chances 
of  any  direct  engagements  with  the  So- 
viets, and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we 
would  initiate  one.  Such  an  engagement 
would  probably  come,  therefore,  only  if 
we  miscalculated  the  Soviet  response  to 
one  of  our  actions  or  if  the  Soviets  made 
an  irrational  and  unprovoked  move  of 
their  own.  Under  these  surprise-attack 
conditions  we  could  expect  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  P-14's  aboard  a  carrier  to 
be  either  in  the  air  or  serviced  for  imme- 
diate use. 

STAGOSKING    COSTS   OF   PHOKNIZ 

I  have  purposely  saved  until  last  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  staggering  costs  of  the 
Phoenix  and  its  fire-control  system. 
When  the  missile  first  rose  from  the  ashes 
in  1962  and  became  a  part  of  the  F-lllB 
program,  total  development  costs,  ac- 
cording to  DMS  Market  Intelligence  re- 
port, were  estimated  at  $175  million. 


They  have  now  risen,  the  report  says,  to 
well  over  $500  million  and  development 
is  far  from  complete. 

More  worrisome  are  the  likely  pro- 
ducticKi  costs  of  the  Phoenix,  already 
estimated  at  $400,000  per  shot,  without 
any  allowance  for  deficiency  correcting 
modification  costs.  Another  factor  which 
could  drive  costs  upward  is  a  smaller 
than  anticipated  Phoenix  buy.  Published 
estimates  of  the  buy  have  ranged  from  a 
low  of  1,400  to  a  3.700  high,  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  range  associated  with 
the  small  F-14  buy  which  is  probably  in- 
evitable even  if  the  program  continues. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  that  the 
cost  of  one  F-14's  six  Phoenix  missiles, 
even  at  the  $400,000  price,  would  be  $2.4 
million.  That  is  the  approximate  price 
for  three  Mig-21's  and  for  one  of  our  own 
F-4  fighters.  And  this  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $16  million  price  tag  on  the 
F-14  itself. 

Actually,  the  high  costs  of  the  Phoenix 
would  do  more  than  affect  our  pocket- 
books.  They  would  also  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  already  poor  effectiveness 
of  the  missile. 

For  one  thing,  these  high  costs  would 
inevitably  affect  Navy  training  programs 
for  the  Phoenix,  just  as  training  pro- 
grams for  the  Sparrow  have  been  affected 
by  its  comparatively  cheaper  costs.  With 
the  costs  of  each  Phoenix  firing  ap- 
proaching a  half  million  dollars,  very  few 
Na\'y  aviators  would  be  allowed  even  one 
training  shot.  Most  of  their  training 
would  consist  of  dry  runs,  where  they 
leaked  on  targets  with  the  AWG-9  sys- 
tem and  then  pressed  the  button  which 
in  battle  would  launch  the  Phoenix. 
There  would  be  some  value  in  this  limited 
training,  but  it  would  not  inspire  con- 
fidence for  combat  use. 

ENORMOUS    MTSSn.E   RKQUIHEMENT 

Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
purchase  within  the  1,400  to  3,700  range 
now  contemplated  would  provide  us  with 
the  number  of  missiles  combat  could 
realistically  require.  A  buy  of  2.000  mis- 
siles, for  example,  would  give  us  onlv  one 
full  load  for  300  F-14's.  with  200  extra 
for  training  and  spares.  One  fuU  sortie 
per  plane  is  not  a  very  comfortable  mar- 
gin. Looked  at  another  way,  these  2,000 
missiles  would  be  wholly  expended  if  12 
planes  a  day  flew  fully  loaded  sorties  in 
a  30 -day  conflict  with  the  Soviets — even 
if  all  the  missiles  somehow  could  be 
rushed  to  the  scene. 

I  recognize  that  these  calculations 
make  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  on 
many  sorties  some  or  all  of  the  missiles 
would  not  have  to  be  fired.  It  is  highly 
unlikely,  however,  that  all  unflred  mis- 
siles would  actually  be  brought  back  on 
board  the  carrier.  There  are  two  aspects 
to  this  problem. 

The  first  aspect  concerns  the  degrada- 
tion of  its  already  limited  dogfighting 
capability  which  the  F-14  would  suffer  if 
it  attempted  to  engage  in  aerial  combat 
carrying  a  full  load  of  Phoenix  missiles. 
Navy  planning  for  the  P-14  fully  recog- 
nizes that  the  extra  weight  and  drag  of 
tliese  missiles  wotild  significantly  de- 
grade the  plane's  maneuverability.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Phoenix  is  designed  to  be 
carried  in  readily  removable  pallets,  at- 
tached to  the  plane's  fuselage.  When 
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programed  for  a  dogfightLng  mlsstan. 
neither  these  pallets  nor  the  missiles 
would  be  carried.  And  when  they  were 
carried  for  fleet  defense  purposes  and 
a  dogfight  situation  arose,  they  could  be 
dropped  in  the  ocean  to  maximize  fight- 
er capability. 

This  last  prospect  is  ratho*  distiirbing. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  operate  out  of 
range  of  land-based  fighter  aircraft 
when  confi.gured  for  the  fleet  defense 
mission.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
P-14  could  be  set  upon  by  enemy  fight- 
ers at  any  time.  When  this  occurred,  the 
prospect  is  that  $2.4  million  worth  of 
missiles — ^more  than  the  likely  cost  of 
the  oiemy  aircraft  itself — would  be 
quicUy   released   to  the  ocean  depths. 

CAJi    TLT   UOABZD LAND    Olf   nAlEmi 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  Is 
more  serious.  Notwithstanding  Navy 
statements  that  F-14  "design  specifi- 
cations require  that  any  combination  of 
fuel  and  unexpected  ordnance  up  to  a 
total  of  10,000  pounds  can  be  brought 
back  aboard  the  carrier,  "there  remain 
serious  doubts  about  the  ability  of  the 
P-14  to  land  on  a  carrier  with  a  full 
Phoenix  load." 

For  one  thing.  Navy  pilots  have  an 
imderstandable  aversion  to  landing  on  a 
carrier  with  a  dangerous  ordnance  load, 
especially  in  bad  weather  conditions,  and 
might  be  tempted  to  lighten  up. 

Moreover,  the  weight  of  six  Phoe- 
nixes and  their  pallets  has  been  pub- 
licly estimated  at  between  6,000  to 
7,000  pounds,  which  reduces  to  3,000  to 
4,000  pounds  the  margin  of  error  re- 
maining. This  mfiu-gin  is  reduced  even 
further  if  allowance  is  made  for  neces- 
sary fuel  landing  reserves,  dogfight  mis- 
siles, and  the  cannon  pallet,  and  it  could 
be  estimated  altogether  by  weight  in- 
creases on  the  plane.  It  is  worth  noting  In 
this  regard  that  the  Navy  is  already  pro- 
jecting a  700-poimd  weight  increase  for 
the  F-14,  an  increase  which  will  be 
slightly  more  significant  without  the 
"B"  engine,  given  its  own  lesser  weight 
than  the  "A."  Any  further  weight  in- 
creases, perhaps  necessitated  by  modi- 
fications work,  could  easily  break  the 
camel's  back. 

ax.  TRK  poucT  acFucATTom 

Mr.  President,  the  vulnerability  of  the 
attack  carrier  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  as  obsolete  today  for  a  war  at 
sea  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  battle- 
ship proved  to  be  for  World  War  II.  The 
carrier  could  not  stand  up  to  a  concen- 
trated Soviet  attack  agaiiist  it  Even  If 
it  could,  it  could  not  be  resupplled  to 
carry  out  its  offensive  operations. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
more  than  10  years  old  yet  stUl  untested 
Phoenix  missile  system  could  give  it  a 
new  lease  on  life.  The  Phoenix  probably 
cannot  handle  the  limited  threat  against 
which  it  was  designed,  let  alone  those 
facets  of  the  overall  anticarrier  capability 
of  the  Soviets  which  have  been  expanding 
m  recent  years. 

These  considerations  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  retire  all  our  carriers  from  the 
force.  Only  the  Soviet  Union  possesfes 
the  spectrum  of  threats  capable  of  Jeop- 
ardizing the  carriers.  China  could  not  do 
so,  nor  could  the  lesser  powers  agalnit 


which  we  might  be  involved.  All  these 
countries  have  is  a  small  and  obsolete 
bomber  threat,  a  few  old  and  noisy  sub- 
marines— about  30  in  the  case  of  China — 
and  possibly  some  new  Soviet-provided 
patrol  boats  with  their  Styx  missiles. 
They  would  also  have  some  new  fighters 
exported  by  the  Soviets,  but  these  could 
best  be  defended  against  by  a  new  light- 
weight fighter  of  our  own. 

If  we  made  the  needed  decision  to  size 
our  carrier  force  for  use  In  conflicts 
involving  these  countries,  it  would 
reduce  to  nine  the  force  level  required. 
This  force  level  would  allow  one  car- 
rier to  be  continuously  on  station  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  two  in  the  Pacific,  or 
vice  versa.  Each  of  these  deployed  car- 
riers could  be  reinforced  during  a  crisis 
by  one  or  two  of  the  back-up  carriers. 
In  a  war-time  situation,  an  even  larger 
number  could  be  rushed  to  the  scene. 

BIO  SAVINGS  AVAXLABtX 

Such  a  decision  would  also  permit  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  large  number  of 
programs  now  underway  to  protect  the 
carrier,  programs  which  make  no  sense 
except  in  terms  of  the  Soviet  anticarrier 
threat.  Consider  for  a  moment  some  of 
the  presently  ongoing  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  carrier  protection 
against  the  Russian  cruise  missile  threat 
alone: 

The  Condor  missile,  which  can  be  fired 
from  attack  aircraft  at  long  range 
against  ships,  patrol  boats,  or  surfaced 
submarines ; 

The  Harpoon  missile,  which  is  being 
developed  to  do  the  same  Job  from  our 
surface  warships  and  from  aircraft. 

The  E-2C  long-range  detection  air- 
craft; 

The  S-3A  carrier-based  antisubmarine 
warfare  aircraft ; 

The  LAMPS  helicopter  which  will  op- 
erate from  escort  ships ; 

The  AEGIS  surface-to-air  mlssUe  sys- 
tem; 

The  improved  point  defense  missile 
system ; 

TTie  close-in  weapon  system; 

Advanced  electronic  warfare  systems 
such  as  SHORTSTOP;  and  of  course 

The  F-14  and  the  Phoenix. 

Many  of  these  programs — some  with 
problems  of  their  own — would  not  be 
needed  to  protect  our  carriers  in  non- 
Soviet  engagements.  In  other  potential 
conflicts,  we  could  rely  on  a  much  less 
complex  but  probably  more  reliable  set  of 
defenses.  The  primary  elements  of  these 
defenses  would  be  simple  electronic  coun- 
termeasures,  antiaircraft  guns,  and  ex- 
isting shipboard  surface-to-air  missiles. 
We  might  also  want  to  keep  reliable 
modifications  of  a  few  other  systems  in 
which  we  have  invested  so  heavily. 

AOVANTACI  OP  BHIPBOAKO  inmrtga 

As  far  as  defensive  missiles  are  con- 
cerned, it  Is  important  to  recognize  that 
any  reasonably  reliable  shipboard  mis- 
siles have  a  significant  advantage  over 
their  airborne  coimterparts.  They  would 
not  be  chasing  elusive  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles on  their  way  to  other  targets,  but 
would  instead  be  located  with  the  targets 
themselves  and  have  the  much  easier  task 
of  intercepting  directly  incoming  mis- 
siles. We  could  complement  these  ship- 


board missiles  with  a  fleet  air  defense 
capability,  but  we  would  not  need  the 
F-14  or  Phoenix.  We  could  if  we  wanted 
to  use  the  F-4  and  the  Sparrow.  But  all 
we  would  need  against  the  few  obsolete 
bombers  of  other  countries  is  a  good  new 
fighter  with  antiaircraft  gims  and  re- 
liable missiles  like  the  Sidewinder. 

If  steps  of  this  kind  were  taken,  sig- 
nificant economies  could  be  realized  and 
funds  made  available  for  other  high  pri- 
ority Navy  programs,  such  as  submarine 
fleet  expansion  and  programs  to  reduce 
the  carrier  dependence  of  our  surface 
Navy  itself.  It  makes  little  sense  and  Is 
highly  dangerous  to  keep  concentrating 
our  surface  forces  around  an  increasingly 
vulnerable  focal  point.  Some  means  must 
be  found  to  disperse  those  forces  If  their 
abilities  are  to  be  preserved. 

IV.  A  PINAL  CAVXAT 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  of  carrier 
vulnerability  and  the  failings  of  the 
Phoenix  In  such  detail  for  three  reasons. 

First,  the  fleet  defense  mission  is  cen- 
tral to  the  basic  rationale  of  the  F-14. 
What  the  Navy  has  wanted  for  almost 
15  years  is  an  airplane  from  which  to 
launch  the  Eagle-Phoenlx  to  protect  Its 
carriers.  The  Mlssileer,  the  P-lUB,  and 
the  F-14 — all  have  been  fleet  defense  in- 
terceptors above  all  else.  Just  how  poor  a 
fighter  the  F-14  Is  I  shall  explain  in  a  few 
days.  Its  fleet  defense  ssmdrome  is  why. 

Second,  I  wanted  to  explain  in  full 
what  I  think  is  a  basic  truth — that  any 
money  spent  on  air-to-air  missile  defense 
against  the  Soviet  anticarrier  threat  will 
be  money  down  the  drain.  It  will  be 
money  diverted  not  only  from  Important 
domestic  programs,  but  from  other  de- 
fense programs  which  could  serve  our  in- 
terests laetter. 

Third,  the  fleet  defense  emphasis  in  the 
F-14  program  is  symptomatic  of  a  far 
more  pervasive  problem  in  the  Navy  to- 
day. There  are  many  other  Items  in  the 
Navy  budget  at  this  time  which  make  no 
sense  at  all  except  in  terms  of  the  Soviet 
anticarrier  threat.  Money  spent  on  them 
may  be  wasted  too.  We  should  keep  this 
in  mind  as  other  carrier-related  issues 
keep  coming  before  us. 

r-14    NO   AN8WKB    IN   ANT  XVKNT 

But  I  would  like  now  to  make  a  final 
caveat.  If,  despite  all  the  evidence  of  ita 
futility,  we  still  want  to  provide  air-to- 
air  missile  defense  of  our  carriers  against 
the  Soviets,  we  do  not  need  the  P-14  to 
do  it.  There  are  other  ways  which  would 
be  equally  effective  or  ineffective,  far  less 
expensive,  and  which  would  not  rob  us  of 
the  first-rate  Navy  fighter  our  security 
may  require  at  this  time. 

One  approach  would  be  to  put  the 
Phoenix  itself  on  the  A-6,  one  of  the 
Navy's  interdiction  aircraft.  Tills  option 
was  seriously  considered  by  the  Navy  dur- 
ing the  dying  days  of  the  F-lllB.  It  might 
well  have  been  chosen  if  so  much  empha- 
sis had  not  been  placed  on  the  F-lUB's 
own  inability  to  carry  the  Phoenix  and 
still  be  a  fighter  in  the  attempt  to  finish 
it  off. 

The  A-fl  would  be  similar  to,  but  an  Im- 
provement over,  the  old  Mlssileer.  It  hai 
all  the  range,  loiter,  and  payload  capabili- 
ties needed  in  a  fleet  air  defense  intercep- 
tor. It  would  be  able,  in  all  probability,  to 
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loiter  longer  and  to  carry  even  more  than 
the  six  Phoenix  missiles  carried  by  an 
P-14.  The  only  possible  advantage  of  the 
p-14  would  be  the  greater  acceleration  it 
could  provide.  It  is  supersonic,  while  the 
A-6  is  subsonic,  so  it  would  get  into  Its  in- 
tercept position  faster.  It  is  doubtful. 
iMwever,  that  this  advantage  would  ever 
matter.  The  P-14  itself  would  have  poor 
acceleration  with  a  full  external  Phoenix 
load,  poor  enough  that  it  is  highly  doubt- 
ful that  an  F-14  not  already  on  station 
could  be  brought  to  bear  in  defense 
against  a  fast  bomber  raid.  The  key  to 
such  a  defense  would  be  loiter  time  on 
station  and  here  the  A-6  would  get  the 
nod. 

We  already  have  a  great  many  A-6's. 
We  have  been  buying  them  for  almost  10 
years  and  12  of  the  latest  version,  the 
A-6E,  are  included  in  this  year's  budget. 
ITie  basic  cost  of  an  A-6  inframe,  with- 
out avionics,  is  under  $3  million. 

We  could  buy  more  A-6's  for  the  fieet 
air  defense  role.  With  the  AWG-9  avi- 
onics system  substituted  for  the  avionics 
now  on  board,  the  cost  would  be  about 
$6  to  $7  million  per  plane. 

Or  we  could  change  avionics  packages 
on  some  of  the  planes  we  now  have.  An- 
other thing  the  Navy  does  not  need  is 
more  interdiction  aircraft.  It  already  has 
about  twice  as  many  aircraft  supporting 
tlie  interdiction  mission  as  it  has  fighters 
aboard  its  carriers,  despite  the  limited 
payoffs  of  interdiction. 

SOLVS    DECK    CBOWDINO    PSOBLXlf 

This  restructuring  of  its  aircraft  mix 
would  also  solve  any  deck  crowding  prob- 
lem which  might  result  if  we  were  to  add 
both  A-6  interceptors  and  a  new  fighter 
to  the  carrier  air  group.  The  real  source 
of  the  crowding  problem  in  any  event  is 
no  longer  the  aircraft  deck  space  avail- 
able, but  an  inability  to  house  the  large 
number  of  maintenance  personnel  needed 
to  handle  the  increasingly  complex  and 
difficult  to  maintain  expensive  new  air- 
craft we  like  to  buy. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  rely  on 
the  Sparrow  missile  for  fleet  air  defense. 
It  might  actually  be  better  for  the  Job 
than  the  Phoenix. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  the  performance 
record  of  the  Sparrow  in  Vietnam.  It 
should  now  be  noted  that  Raytheon 
Corp.,  manufacturer  of  the  Sparrow, 
is  at  work  on  a  completely  new  version — 
the  AIM-7F— which  hopefully  will  solve 
some  of  its  problems.  The  new  version  is 
expected  to  have  fully  twice  the  maxi- 
mum range  of  the  old,  as  well  as  a 
shorter  minimum  range  to  permit  use 
under  conditions  when  the  presence  of 
friendly  aircraf.  prevent  Its  standoff 
launch.  It  will  be  solid  state  and  will  fly 
dormant  imtil  activated  Just  prior  to 
launch  in  an  attempt  at  better  relia- 
bility—its ability  at  least  to  launch  and 
fly.  It  is  hoped  it  will  have  much  greater 
capability  against  maneuvering  or  high- 
speed enemy  targets.  These  points  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  comparing  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  two  missiles. 

PHOENIX    ADVANTAOES 

The  Phoenix  would  appear  to  have  two 
advantages. 
The  first  is  its   sigjilflcantly  longer 


range.  This  advantage  is  greatly  mini- 
mized, however,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Phoenix  has  poor  capability  against 
maneuvering  targets,  especially  over 
those  stretches  of  its  range  which  are 
beyond  the  maximum  of  the  new  Spar- 
row. 

The  Phoenix  also  has  a  simultaneous 
multiple-shot  capabiUty  which  the  new 
Sparrow  lacks.  But  here  too  the  advan- 
tage may  be  smaU.  The  AWGh-9  fire  con- 
trol system,  by  the  Navy's  own  admis- 
sion, cannot  launch  six  Phoenix  missiles 
at  precisely  the  same  time.  What  it  can 
do  is  launch  successive  missiles  at  suffi- 
cient speed  that  six  might  be  simultane- 
ously in  the  air.  And  even  this  has  never 
been  demonstrated. 

Moreover,  a  simultaneous  multiple- 
shot  capability  is  more  a  function  of  an 
aircraft's  fire  control  system  than  a  func- 
tion of  the  missile  itself.  And  AWO-IO 
contractor,  Westinghouse,  has  already 
completed  Navy-funded  design  studies  of 
new  F-4  fire  control  systems  designed  to 
accommodate  the  new  Sparrow.  One  de- 
sign would  replace  the  present  AWG-10 
analog  system  with  a  more  reliable  digi- 
tal version,  the  AWG-14.  Another  would 
simply  give  the  present  AWG-10  system 
a  simultaneous  multiple-shot  capability. 

Range  and  simultaneous  shot  capa- 
bility aside,  the  advantages  would  lie 
with  the  Sparrow.  It  would  be  more  ma- 
neuverable  over  its  range.  It  would  not 
have  to  be  dropped  into  the  ocean  if  a 
dogfight  developed,  but  could  be  used  in 
theory  as  a  dc>gfight  weapon.  It  would 
cost  only  one-fourth  as  much,  so  we 
could  afford  to  buy  a  few  more. 

NKW  BPARBOW 

The  new  Sparrow  could  be  carried  on 
either  of  two  planes.  As  indicated,  there 
are  new  P-4  fire  control  systems  which 
could  handle  it.  It  is  already  earmarked 
for  use  on  the  P-15,  which  might  well 
be  adaptlble  for  carrier  use. 

These,  then,  are  clear  alternatives  to 
fleet  ah  defense  agEilnst  the  Soviets.  I 
do  not  n.,ean  to  endorse  them.  I  have  tJ- 
ready  made  clear  my  btisic  feelings  in 
this  regard.  But  they  are  available  and 
if  we  want  an  anti-Soviet  fleet  air  de- 
fense system,  we  do  not  need  the  F-14 
to  get  it.  In  fact,  these  alternatives  have 
three  clear  cut  advantages  over  the  F-14 
in  addition  to  costing  far  less. 

To  the  extent  timing  were  considered 
critical.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  the 
A-6/Phoenix  and  F-4/Sparrow  alterna- 
tives could  be  deployed  ahead  of  the 
present  schedule  for  the  F-14. 

More  Important,  if  we  were  reasonable, 
these  alternatives  would  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  conduct  resilistic  operation- 
al tests  of  both  the  Phoenix  and  the  new 
Sparrow  before  billions  of  dollsu^  were 
committed  on  the  missiles  themselves  or 
on  any  plane  designed  to  use  them.  The 
F-14  alternative  simply  will  not  permit 
this,  tied  as  it  is  to  a  hopelessly  concur- 
rent contract  schedule.  I  am  convinced 
that  realistic  operational  tests  would 
only  confirm  what  I  have  suggested 
here — that  the  Phoenix  could  be  easily 
outmaneuvered  and  hopelessly  counter- 
measxired,  while  proving  totally  unre- 
liable in  the  field.  Nor  am  I  sanguine 


about  the  prospects  of  the  new  Sparrow. 
It  was  originally  expected  to  enter  pro- 
duction this  year,  but  it  has  encountered 
sufficient  disasters  even  In  its  artlciflal 
engineering  test  program  to  be  kept  in 
development  for  more  debugging.  It  is 
also  certain  to  cost  at  least  $100,000  per 
missile — much  less  than  the  Phoenix, 
but  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  old 
Sparrow. 

Most  important  of  all,  these  alterna- 
tives would  not  rob  us  of  the  new  air 
superiority  fighter  the  Navy  and  our 
secimty  may  badly  need.  But  that  is  my 
subject  for  next  time.  I  shall  try  to  prove 
in  a  few  days  that  the  F-14  costs  the 
most  yet,  and  has  the  poorest  perform- 
ance of  all  the  fighter  options  that  we 
have. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHn,ES) .  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRJDof  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

^The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced S.  2510  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
BUls  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  2506.  A   bUl    to   ameud   the   R&ndo4pb- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  so  as  to  make 
certain  Improvements  therein,  and  for  other 
P'orpoees.    Referred    to    the    CX>inmlttee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
By  Mr.  BATH: 
a  2507.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Oun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  Referred  to  the  Commltte*  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  2608.  A  bill  to  protect  the  concept  of 
neighborhood  schools.  Referred  to  the  Cotn- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  W^fare. 
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By  Hr.  SCOTT  (for  blmaeU.  lir.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Bakzr,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
BxmrxTT,  Mr.  Bieu,  Mr.  Boogs, 
Mr.    Cannon,    Mr.    Cxamston,    Mr. 

PANNIM,  Mr.  OOLDWATBI,  Mr.  Qravsi., 

Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Hastkx,  Mr.  Hatfoeu), 
Mr.  iNotrrs,   Mr.   Josoam  of  Idabo, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Packwooo,  Mr.  Pas- 
TOBB,  Mr.  PxLL.  Mr.  Schwxikxk,  Mr. 
Stxvxhs,  Mr.  TAUCAaoE,  Mr.  Tbttb- 
MOND,  Mr.  Wnj.TAMa  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Pomo)  : 
S.  2509.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little    Scholars,   Inooiporatecl.    Referred    to 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MOeS: 
S.  2510.  A  bill  to  establish  a  corporation 
for  the  development  of  new  energy  sources, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2511.  A  bill  to  permit  national  banks  to 
invest    In    agricultural    credit    corporations. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
ByMr.  OURNET: 
S.  2512.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Social   Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits, 
to    Improve   computation   methods,   and   to 
raise   the  earnings  base  under  the  old-age 
survivors,   and   disability   insurance  system, 
to    make    Improvements    In    the    medicare, 
medicaid,    and   maternal    and    child    health 
programs  with  emphasis  upon  Improvements 
In  the  operating  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Finance. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
8.  2514.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Maria 
Ibalbarrloga.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 

WnxiAMS,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 

Cask,   Mr.   Chttxch,   Mr.   Cranston, 

Mr.     Eaclxton,     Mr.     Okavxl,     Mr. 

Harris.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartkz,  Mr. 

Hughes.  Mr.  HtricPHRXT,  Mr.  iNOtm, 

Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Kxn- 

NXOT,  Mr.  Macnvbon,  Mr.  McOovkrn, 

Mr.     MxTCALT.    Mr.    Mondalx,     Mr. 

■^ONTOTA,  lii.  Mo68,  Mr.  MusBUZ,  Mr. 

Nelson,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.   Pkrct,  Mr. 

Proxjork,  Mr.  Rmcorr,  Mr.  Scott, 

Mr.  Schweixzr,  Mr.  Stktxmson,  &nd 

and  Mr.  Tunnxt)  : 

S.  2515.  A  bUl  to  further  promote  equal 

employment     opportunities     for     American 

workers.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
8.  2506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  so  as  to  make 
certain  improvements  therein,  and  for 
other  purpoees.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

LEGISlJlTION  aWnaXD  TO  AICXND  RANDOLPR- 
SHEPPARD  ACT  TO  FURTRRB  BKNKPIT  BUND 
CmzENB 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  overworked  words  in  govern- 
ment today  is  "priority."  This  label  Is 
attached  to  almost  every  proposal  that 
comes  before  us,  to  convey  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency and  necessity. 

But  the  weakening  of  the  word 
through  overuse  should  not  diminish  the 
urgency  and  necessity  of  improving  cer- 
tain programs  \  which,  over  the  years, 
have  proven  to  V  beneficial  to  our  so- 
ciety. V 


Such  a  program  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  35 
years  ago.  The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
authored  by  Senator  Morris  Sheppcu'd 
and  myself,  established  the  program  of 
granting  preference  to  blind  persons  in 
the  operation  of  vending  facilities  in  Fed- 
eral buildings. 

This  is,  in  every  sense,  humane  legis- 
lation. It  was  a  privilege  for  me,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  sponsor  with  Senator  Sheppard  a 
measure  which  provides  blind  men  and 
women  the  opportunity  to  become  self- 
supporting,  taxpaylng  and  productive 
citizens.  Moreover,  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act  has  demonstrated  to  the  pub- 
lic that  individuals  with  this  handicap 
are  capable  of  self-sufficiency.  It  is  sel- 
dom Uiat  a  Federal  program  demon- 
strates such  success  that  it  is  adopted 
and  enlarged  by  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  Yet  today,  three  out  of  every 
four  blind  vending  operations  are  located 
in  business  and  other  government  facil- 
ities outside  of  the  Federal  establish- 
ment. 

Congress  authorized  the  program. 
Blind  people  themselves  did  the  rest. 
They  have  worked  diligently  as  small 
business  entrepreneurs  serving  govern- 
ment employees  and  the  public  in  snack 
bars  and  other  types  of  vending  facili- 
ties. In  the  late  thirties,  when  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  blind  persons  were 
severely  limited  and  the  public  equated 
blindness  with  helplessness,  these  con- 
cessionaires contributed  greatly  to 
changing  the  image  of  a  handicap.  Their 
demonstrations  of  ability  eased  the  ac- 
ceptance of  other  handicapped  workers 
by  industry  and  Influenced  the  establish- 
ment of  public  policy  to  provide  training 
and  Job  opportunities  for  our  handi- 
capped citizens. 

Over  the  years,  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram has  provided  gainful  employment 
for  thousands  of  blind  persons,  enabling 
them  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families  and  lead  normal  lives. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  3.350  li- 
censed blind  operators  employed  in  more 
than  3,000  vending  stands  throughout 
the  country.  In  fiscal  1970  they  did  a 
gross  business  of  almost  $94  million. 
Average  earnings  of  blind  stand  opera- 
tors amounted  to  (6,300. 

Since  1936.  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  has  been  amended  only  once — that 
was  in  1954,  which  updated  its  provisions 
in  light  of  practices  and  conditions  at 
that  time. 

In  June  of  1969.  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  to  provide  expanded  op- 
portunities for  blind  vendors.  Last  June, 
during  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Handicapped 
Workers,  which  I  chaired,  we  received 
tesUmony  that  if  the  bill.  8.  2461.  be- 
came law,  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
gram could  be  expanded  to  more  than 
double  the  number  of  blind  vendors  by 
the  year  1975.  SUll  this  increased  figure 
would  be  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
potential  work  force;  there  are  approxi- 
mately 450,000  legally  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States.  One  million  citizens 
have  severe  visual  impairments. 

The  changes  considered  necessary  in 
this  legislation  have  been  carefully  con- 


sidered over  the  past  few  years.  Among 
the  organizations  consulted  in  preparing 
this  bill  were :  The  American  Associatioa 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  the  American 
Council  for  the  Blind;  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  General  Coun- 
cil of  Workshops  for  the  Blind;  Goodwill 
Industries  of  America;  International  As- 
sociation of  Rehabilitation  Facilities; 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Association; 
the  National  Council  of  State  Agencies 
for  the  Blind;  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Hsmdicapped;  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind;  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind;  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Rehabilitation  Fa- 
cilities; National  Rehabilitation  Associ- 
ation; National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind 
Youths  and  Adults;  and  the  American 
Optometrlc  Association. 

Representatives  of  four  Federal  agen- 
cies also  indicated  general  support  for 
this  legislation  in  oiu-  hearings.  Witnesses 
were  heard  from  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Committee  on  Blind-Made  Products,  and 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  S.  2461. 
which  had  a  total  of  51  cosponsors.  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Hearings  were  held  by  Rep- 
resentative John  Brademas.  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation last  December,  but  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  act  on  the  legislation  before 
adjournment. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1936.  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  Vending  Stand  Act 
has  been  amended  only  once,  when  im- 
provements to  it  were  included  in  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  of  1954.  At 
that  time,  there  was  little  indication  that 
the  tremendous  growth  of  automatic 
vending  machines  would  rise  to  ofifer 
stifling  competition  to  the  program. 

To  meet  that  challenge,  and  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  the  opportunities  for 
thousands  of  blind  persons  to  become 
self-sufficient  citizens.  I  am  introducing 
a  new  bill  to  effect  needed  changes. 

This  bill  would  change  the  term  "vend- 
ing stand"  to  "vending  facility"  to  more 
accurately  cover  the  wide  variety  of  con- 
cessions operated  on  Federal  property  by 
blind  persons.  It  also  defines  a  vending 
facility  to  include  various  types  of  con- 
cessions, including  vending  machines. 
Since  the  assignment  of  vending  machine 
income  has  adversely  affected  blind  vend- 
ing stand  operators  in  some  instances, 
the  bill  tightens  the  procedure  for  mak- 
ing this  assignment. 

Present  law  requires  licensed  blind 
operators  to  be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 
My  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
State  licensing  agency  to  license  respon- 
sible and  capable  blind  men  and  women 
who  are  under  21.  Such  individuals  are 
now  actually  employed  in  vending  stands 
but,  because  of  the  restrictive  language, 
they  are  designated  as  trainees  until  they 
are  21. 

The  measure  authorizes  food,  bev- 
erages, and  other  items — as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  State  licensing  agency— 
to  be  prepared  on  the  premises,  as  in 
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fact,  is  presently  being  done  in  many 
locations.  It  also  eliminates  the  1-year 
residence  requirement  as  a  prerequisite 
for  licensing  of  blind  concessionaires,  an 
archaic  provision  already  eliminated 
from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

An  important  new  provision  is  the  re- 
quirement for  inclusion  of  sites  for  vend- 
ing facility  locations  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, or  substantial  alteration  of 
Federal  buildings  of  those  leased  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  This  provision  will  help 
to  assure  growth  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  persons  while  providing  a 
valuable  service  to  employees  and  the 
public.  The  requirement  for  consultation 
between  the  officials  of  the  agency  con- 
trolling property,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
State  licensing  agency  will  Insure  in- 
stallation of  the  proper  facility,  if  one 
is  justified  on  the  basis  of  potential  busi- 
ness. 

The  fair  hearing  mechanism  for  ag- 
grieved licensed  blind  operators  now  in 
the  law  is  expanded  to  include  an  arbi- 
tration procedure  if  there  is  a  dispute 
which  cannot  be  settled  otherwise.  There 
is  also  a  provision  for  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes between  agencies  controlling  Fed- 
eral property  and  State  licensing  agen- 
cies. In  addition,  a  blind  person  or  State 
licensing  agency  is  authorized  to  seek 
judicial  review  of  any  agency  action  if 
they  are  adversely  affected  by  that  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
provisions  of  my  measure.  If  enacted  into 
law,  the  bill  will  bring  present  law  into 
conformance  with  accepted  practice  in 
the  vending  stand  program  and  affect 
additional  needed  improvements. 

The  need  for  improvements  in  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations of  blind  persons,  and  orga- 
nizations of  workers  who  serve  blind 
persons  in  every  State.  Its  provisions 
were  carefully  arrived  at  and  agreed  on 
after  several  conferences.  The  organiza- 
tions giving  active  support  are  the  major 
national  organizations  of  and  for  the 
blind — the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  American  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blind,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion, National  Council  of  State  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  and  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  Their  cooperation  in  work- 
ing together  to  solve  problems  and  meet 
changing  needs  is  an  excellent  example 
of  cooperation  between  consumers  of 
service  and  providers  of  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  together  with  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  my  amendments 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    3506 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 
for  the  blind  so  as  to  make  certain  Im- 
provements  therein,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Randolph-Shep- 


pard   Act   for   the   Blind   Amendments    of 
1971." 

PREPERENCE     FOR     VENDING     PACnmES     ON 
FEDERAL      PROPERTT 

Src.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  operations  of  stands  In 
Federal  buildings  by  blind  persons,  to  en- 
large the  economic  opportunities  of  the 
blind,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
June  20,  1936  (20  U.S.C.  107) ,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  For  the  purposes  of  providing 
blind  persons  with  remunerative  employ- 
ment, enlarging  the  economic  opportunities 
of  the  blind,  and  stimulating  the  blind  to 
greater  efforts  In  striving  to  make  them- 
selves self-supporting,  blind  persons  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  authorized  to  operate  vending  faculties 
on  any  Federal  or  other  property.  In  author- 
izing the  operating  of  vending  facilities  on 
Federal  property,  preference  shall  be  given, 
so  far  as  feasible,  to  blind  persons  licensed 
by  a  State  agency  as  provided  In  this  Act; 
and  the  head  of  each  department  of  agency 
In  control  of  the  maintenance,  operation, 
and  protection  of  Federal  property  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  pre- 
scribe regulations  designed  to  assure  such 
preference  (Including  exclusive  assignment 
of  vending  machine  income  to  achieve  and 
protect  such  preference)  for  such  licensed 
blind  persons  without  adversely  affecting 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States." 

CONCESSION   VXNDINO    BURVRTS 

Sec.  3.  Section  2(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  of  Jxine 
20,  1936  (20  n.S.C.  107a) ,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Make  surveys  of  concession  vending 
opportunities  for  blind  persons  on  Federal 
and  other  property  in  the  United  States;" 

▼XNNNC   FAdLITT 

Sec.  4.  Siich  Act  of  Jime  20, 1936,  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "vending  stand"  and 
"stand"  wherever  they  api>ear  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "vending  facility"  and  by 
striking  out  "vending  stands"  and  "stands" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "vending  faculties". 

ELnCINATION   or   ACE  REQUTRXMRNT   AND   VEND- 

INO  or  rooD  and  bevkraokb 
Sec.  5.  Section  2(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  of  June 
20.  1936.  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "and 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age",  (2)  striking 
out  "articles  dispensed  automatlcaUy  or  In 
containers  or  wrapping  In  which  they  are 
placed  before  receipt  by  the  vending  stand, 
and  such  other  articles  as  may  be  approved 
for  each  property  by  the  department  or 
agency  In  control  of  the  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  protection  thereof  and  the  State 
licensing  agency  In  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations prescribed  pursuant  to  the  first  sec- 
tion:" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "foods,  beverages,  and  other  such 
articles  or  services  dispensed  automatically 
or  manually  and  prepared  on  or  off  the  prem- 
ises In  accordance  with  all  applicable  health 
Isws,  as  determined  by  the  State  licensing 
agency:". 

DELETION  or  CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS  IN  LICENS- 
TNO  BLIND  OPERATORS  OF  VENDING  EACTLI- 
TIES 

Sec.  6.  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  of  June  20. 
1936,  Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "and 
have  resided  for  at  least  one  year  In  the 
State  In  which  such  stand  Is  located",  and 
(2)  striking  out  "but  are  able.  In  spite  of 
such  Infirmity,  to  operate  such  stands." 

PROVISION   or   VKNDING    rACILITT   LOCATIONS 

Sac.  7.  Section  2  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  In  the  design,  construction,  or  sub- 
stantial   alteration    or    renovation   of    each 


public  building  after  January  1.  1972.  for 
use  by  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  there  shall 
be  Included,  after  consultation  with  the 
State  licensing  agency,  a  satisfactory  site  or 
sites  with  space  and  electrical  and  plumbing 
outlets  and  other  necessary  requirements 
suitable  for  the  location  and  operation  of  a 
vending  facility  or  facilities  by  a  blind  person 
or  persons.  No  space  shall  be  rented,  leased, 
or  otherwise  acquired  for  use  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentellty  of  the 
United  States  after  January  1,  1972.  vmless 
such  space  includes,  after  consultation  with 
the  State  licensing  agency,  a  satisfactory  site 
or  sites  with  space  and  electrical  and  plumb- 
ing outlets  and  other  necessary  requirements 
suitable  for  the  location  and  operation  of  a 
vending  faculty  or  faculties  by  a  blind  per- 
son or  persons.  All  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  United  States 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  (or  his 
designee)  and  the  State  licensing  agency  in 
the  design,  construction,  or  substantial 
alteration  or  renovation  of  each  public 
building  used  by  them,  and  in  the  renting, 
leasing,  or  otherwise  acquiring  of  space  for 
their  use,  to  insure  that  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  this  subsection  are  satisfied. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  (1)  when 
the  Secretary  (or  his  designee)  and  the  State 
licensing  agency  determine  that  the  niunber 
of  people  using  the  property  is  Insufficient 
to  support  a  vending  faculty  or  (2)  to  a 
vending  facility  operated  by  a  find  person 
on  privately  owned  property  partially  leased 
by  a  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  wherein  the  lessor  or 
his  tenant  (prior  to  the  making  of  such 
lease)  already  has  in  operation  a  restaurant 
or  other  food  faculty  in  a  part  of  the  prop- 
erty not  Included  In  such  lease  and  when 
such  a  vending  faculty  operated  by  a  blind 
person  would  be  in  direct  and  proximate 
competition  wtlh  such  restaurant  or  other 
food  facility. 

ARBITRATION   BETWEEN    OPERATORS    .\ND 
LICENSING    AGENCIES 

Sec.  8.  Section  3(6)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
107b)  Is  amended  by  substituting  a  comma 
for  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
the  following  new  wording:  "Including 
binding  arbitration  by  three  persons  con- 
sisting of  one  person  designated  by  the  head 
of  the  State  licensing  agency,  one  person 
designated  by  the  licensed  blind  operator, 
and  a  third  person  selected  by  the  two,  who 
shall  serve  as  chairman." 

DETINTTIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  107e)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  The  term  'blind  i>erson'  means  a  per- 
son whose  central  visual  Eiculty  does  not  ex- 
ceed 20/200,  In  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses  or  whose  visual  acuity.  If  better  than 
20/200,  Is  accompanied  by  a  limit  to  the  field 
of  vision  in  the  better  eye  to  such  a  degree 
that  its  widest  diameter  subtends  an  angle  of 
no  greater  than  20  degrees.  In  determining 
whether  an  individual  Is  blind,  there  shall 
be  an  examination  by  a  physician  sklUed  In 
diseases  of  the  eye  or  by  an  optometrist, 
whichever  the  individual  shaU  select." 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subeeotlon: 

"(f)  The  term  'vending  facility  Includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to,  automatic  vending 
machines,  snackbars,  cart  service,  shelters, 
counters,  and  such  other  appropriate  auxUla- 
ry  equipment  (as  the  Secretary  may  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe)  as  are  necessary  for  the 
sale  of  the  articles  or  services  refeired  to  In 
section  2(a)(4),  which  are,  or  may  be  op- 
erated by  bUnd  licensees,  and  such  term  also 
Includes  cafeterias,  but  only  upon  a  demon- 
stration by  the  State  licensing  agency  of  the 
feaslblUty  o*  the  inclusion  of  sucb  facilities, 
as  evidenced  by  a  program  of  training  aiul 
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BupervUion  at  blind  licensees  commensuratr 
with  the  proposed  operation." 

AXBtTKATXON    BTI'WKUI    kOEStCaS 

Sec.  10.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  bj 
redesignating  section  8  (30  UJS.C.  107f)  as 
section  9  and  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
section  after  section  7: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  An  arbitration  board  of  three 
persons  consisting  of  one  person  designated 
by  the  Secretary  who  shall  serve  as  chairman, 
one  person  designated  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  oontroUlng 
Federal  property  over  which  a  dispute  arises, 
and  a  third  person  selected  by  the  two  who 
Is  not  an  employee  of  the  deiMurtments  con- 
cerned shall  hear  appeals  as  provided  In  sub- 
seotlon  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  If ,  In  the  opinion  of  a  State  licensing 
agency  designated  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act,  any  department  or  agency  in  con- 
trol of  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  pro- 
tection of  Federal  property  Is  falling  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any 
regulations  issued  thereunder.  It  may  ap- 
peal to  the  board.  The  board  shall,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  render  its  decision  which 
sbaU  be  binding.  If  the  board  finds  and  de- 
termines that  the  acts  or  practices  of  any 
such  department  or  agency  are  in  violation 
of  this  Act,  or  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, the  head  of  the  affected  department 
or  agency  shall  promptly  cause  such  acts  or 
practices  to  be  terminated,  and  shall  take 
such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  decision  of  the  board.  All  de- 
cisions of  the  board  shall  be  published." 

JtTDICIAL    REVirW 

Sec.  11.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  any  blind  person  or  State 
licensing  agency  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  agency  action,  or  adversely  af- 
fected or  aggrieved  by  such  action  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act  or  other  relevant  stat- 
utes, shall  be  entitled  to  and  shall  have 
standing  for  Judicial  review  thereof." 

afpucashjtt 

Sec.  12.  Such  Act  is  fvurther  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
applicable  to  any  agency,  establishment,  or 
other  entity  created  within  the  Government 
of  any  dep>artment  or  agency  of  the  United 
States." 

EJTECrrVE    DATE 

Sec.  13.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  January  1,   1972. 

SECTION-BT-SECTION    A1T/U.TSIS 

The  bUl  amends  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Short  title.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  for  the  Blind  Amend- 
ments of  1971." 

^c.  2.  Preference  for  Vending  Facilities  on 
Federal  Property.  This  section  amends  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1936.  as  amended, 
under  which  preference  is  granted  to  blind 
persons  licensed  by  SUte  agencies  designated 
in  the  act  to  operate  vending  facilities  on 
Federal  property.  It  provides  for  exclusive 
assignment  of  vending  machine  Income  In 
order  to  assure,  achieve,  and  protect  the  pref- 
erence  granted.  Inconvenience  to  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment U  eliminated  as  a  criterion  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  vending  facility;  however, 
such  a  facility  would  not  be  authorised  If  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  thereby. 

8«c.  3.  Oonceaaion  vending  surveys.  This 
section  amends  section  2(a)  (1)  of  the  act  by 
changing  the  term  "ooncesslon-stand"  to 
"oonoeaslon  vending." 

8«c.  4.  Vending  facility.  This  section  sub- 


stitutes the  term  "rending  facility"  or  "vend- 
ing facilities"  for  vending  stand  (s)"  or 
"stand (8)"  throughout  the  act  in  order  to 
reflect  the  broader  variety  of  concessions  in 
the  program. 

Sec.  5.  Age  requirements;  articles  and  serv- 
ices available.  This  section  amends  section 
3(a)  (4)  of  the  act  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  a  licensed  blind  operator  must  be 
at  least  21  years  of  age.  It  also  alters  lan- 
guage in  the  same  section  of  the  act  to 
broaden  the  types  of  articles  and  services 
avaUable  in  vending  facUltiee  to  accord  with 
current  actual  practice. 

Bsc.  6.  Deletion  of  limitations.  This  section 
amends  section  2(b)  of  the  act  to  eliminate 
the  unnecessary  1  year  residence  requirement 
before  blind  persons  can  become  licensed  op- 
erators. It  also  eliminates  archaic  wording 
contrary  to  rehabilitation  principles  referring 
to  blindness  and  Infirmity. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  of  locations.  This  section 
adds  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  section  2  of  the 
act,  providing  for  Inclusion  after  January  1, 
1972,  of  sites  for  vending  facilities  operated 
by  blind  persona,  after  consultation  with  the 
State  licensing  agency,  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, or  substantial  renovation  or  al- 
teration of  public  buildings  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Similar  provisions  cover 
public  bvilldlngs  rented  or  leased  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  new  subsection  also 
requires  agencies  controlling  Federal  property 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (or  his  designee)  and 
the  State  licensing  agency  to  Insure  In- 
clusion of  suitable  vending  facility  sites  un- 
less It  Is  determined  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons using  the  building  will  not  Justify  opera- 
tion of  a  vending  facUlty,  or  that  lessors 
re-aln  facilities  that  would  compete  with 
nearby  vending  facilities. 

Sec.  8.  Arbitration  between  operators  and 
Ucenslng  agencies.  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 3(6)  of  the  act  to  expand  fair  hearing 
procedures  for  aggrieved  licensed  blind  oper- 
ators to  Include  binding  arbitration.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  arbiters  shall  consist  of  one 
person  named  by  the  head  of  the  State  li- 
censing agency,  one  person  named  by  the 
licensed  blind  operator,  and  a  third  person 
selected  by  the  two,  who  shall  be  chairman. 
Sec.  9.  Definitions.  This  section  amends 
section  6(b)  of  the  act  to  substitute  the  cur- 
rent legal  definition  of  blindness  for  the  ob- 
solete terminology  presently  in  the  act  of 
also  adds  a  new  subsection  to  section  6  of  the 
act  defining  the  term  "vending  facility"  to 
cover  the  broad  variety  of  concessions  pre- 
sently In  use  in  the  program.  Including  auto- 
matic vending  machines  and  cafeterias  upon 
demonstration  by  the  State  licensing  agency 
of  feasibility. 

Sec.  10.  Arbitration  between  agencies.  This 
section  redesignates  section  8  of  the  act  as 
section  9  and  establishes  a  new  section  8 
providing  for  arbitration  of  disputes  between 
a  State  licensing  agency  and  an  agency  con- 
trolling Federal  property.  It  provides  that  the 
three  arbiters  shall  consist  of  a  person  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  one  person  designated  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  controlling  Federal  prop- 
erty over  which  the  dispute  has  arisen;  and 
a  third  person  selected  by  the  two  who  is  not 
an  employee  of  the  departments  concerned. 
It  also  provides  that  all  decisions  of  the  arbi- 
tration board  shall  be  published. 

Sec.  U.  Judicial  review.  This  section  adds 
a  new  section  10  to  the  act  providing  for 
Judicial  review  In  the  event  a  blind  person 
or  State  Ucenslng  agency  suffers  a  legal  wrong 
or  Is  adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by  the 
action  of  an  agency. 

Sec.  12.  Applicability.  This  section  pro- 
vides that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  ap- 
plicable to  any  agency,  establishment  or  other 
entity  created  within  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  the  duUes  and 
functions  of  the  Post  Office  Department  or 


any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  13.  Effective  date.  This  section  provides 
for  an  effective  date  of  January  1.  1972. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2507.  A  blU  to   amend   the  Oun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RESTRICTION  or  THE  S.U.E    OF   "SATURDAT   NIGHT 
SPECIAL"    HANDGUNS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  an  amendment 
to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  the 
domestic  "Saturday  Night  Special,"  the 
gim  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  im- 
ported "Saturday  Night  Special,"  which 
was  precluded  from  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  prevent  the  transfer  or  sale  by  a 
federally  licensed  dealer  of  any  firearm, 
other  than  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  to  anyone 
except  law  enforcement  officials  unless 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that  the  gun  is  suitable  for  lawful  sport- 
ing purposes. 

I  shall  emphasize,  however,  that  this 
bill  would  not  interfere  with  the  legiti- 
mate, sporting  use  of  the  long  guns,  the 
rifles  and  shotguns,  because  the  amend- 
ment does  not  cover  them.  In  addition, 
handguns  designed  for  and  suitable  for 
sporting  purposes  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  amendment,  for  these  firearms 
would  meet  the  necessary  criteria  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  today  in  these  United 
States  we  are  faced  with  the  hicreasing 
misuse  of  gims  in  murders,  robberies,  and 
in  aggravated  assaults. 

For  the  first  3  months  of  1971,  murders 
increased  11  percent  over  a  similar  pe- 
riod of  1970. 

In  addition,  robberies  were  up  17  per- 
cent and  aggravated  assaults  increased 
8  percent. 

It  is  in  these  three  categories  of 
violent  crime  that  guns  are  most  often 
used. 

We  know  that  guns  are  used  In  36 
percent  of  murders,  and  In  two-thirds  oi 
all  armed  robberies. 

Since  1964,  muider  by  gun  has  in- 
creased 100  percent,  and  gun  robberies 
have  mushroomed  198  percent. 

Of  the  633  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  m  the  Une  of  duty  from  1961 
through  1970,  firearms  were  used  in  95 
percent  of  the  incidents. 

The  reasons  that  I  am  Introducing 
this  bill  to  restrict  the  availability  of 
these  inexpensive,  small  caliber  hand- 
?ims  is  that  they  have  no  sporting  use 
and  were  found  in  previous  subcommit- 
tee studies  to  be  used  in  one-third  of  all 
this  Nation's  gim  murders. 

The  domestic  "Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cial" now  being  produced  by  the  millions 
in  this  country  must  be  brought  within 
the  purview  of  the  Federal  law  In  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  imported  fire- 
arms were  embargoed  in  1968  by  the  Gun 
Control  Act. 

What  are  the  types  of  firearms  with 
which  this  amendment  is  concerned? 

First,  these  weapons  are  basically  the 
small  caliber,  inexpensive  revolvers,  usu- 
ally of  .22  caliber  or  .25  caliber  design. 
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Second,  these  firearms  are  useless  for 
sporting  purposes  because  they  are 
neither  designed  nor  suitable  for  such 
purposes. 

Third,  these  guns  are  crime  guns,  and 
are  used  in  substantial  numbers  of  mur- 
ders, in  armed  robberies  and  in  siggra- 
vated  assaults. 

Fourth,  they  are  the  weapons  that  be- 
gan to  be  produced  in  quantity  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Gim  Control  Act  of 
1968,  which  prohibited  the  Importation 
of  these  very  firearms.  In  other  words, 
their  increased  domestic  production  is 
a  circumvention  of  congressional  Intent 
in  barring  the  importation  of  these  guns 
made  in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  decade  of  the  IQGO's,  the  im- 
ported "Saturday  Night  Special"  became 
the  gun  of  choice  in  some  30  percent  of 
all  gim  murders,  armed  robberies  and 
aggravated  Eissaults. 

The  reasons  are  obvious. 

The  gun  was  inexpensive  to  buy. 

It  was  easily  concealed,  and  it  was 
lethal. 

During  our  Inquiries  into  the  gun  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States,  virtually  every 
public  official  who  appeared  before  this 
subcommittee  urged  that  this  particular 
class  of  gun,  the  small  caliber,  inexpen- 
sive, pot  metal  revolver,  be  prohibited 
from  importation  into  the  United  States. 

With  no  questions  asked,  it  was  sold 
by  mail  order  to  nonresidents,  to  Imma- 
ture juveniles,  to  criminals. 

Then  in  1968  in  response  to  the  urgent 
plea  of  law  enforcement  ofDciab 
throughout  the  United  States,  Congress 
enacted  legislation  prohibiting  these 
deadly  weapons  from  importation  into 
the  United  States. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  substantial 
comparable  domestic  manufacturer  of 
these  firearms.  However,  with  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968, 
entrepreneurs  who  had  been  in  the  im- 
porting bu-siness  suddenly  became  fire- 
arms manufacturers  and  began  to  make 
the  verj'  gim  that  had  been  embargoed  by 
Federal  law. 

Names  familiar  to  this  subcommittee 
as  firearms  importers  began  to  produce 
these  guns  in  large  volume  in  the  United 
States. 

And,  instead  of  millions  of  these  weap- 
ons being  Imported  into  the  United 
States,  we  began  to  witness  the  produc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  "Satur- 
day Night  Specials"  here  in  this  country. 

During  subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
matter  in  August  of  1968,  Associate 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Donald  Santa- 
relll  testified  that  some  60,000  cheap, 
domestically  manufactured  "Saturday 
Night  Specials"  were  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  in  1968  and  predicted 
substantial  increases  in  production  with 
each  succeeding  year. 

Santarelll  concluded  that  the  crime 
problem  caused  by  the  "Saturday  Night 
Specials,"  "has  not  abated,  but.  in  fact, 
has  exacerbated." 

Two  other  witnesses  representing  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  called  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Gun  Control  Act  to  "pro- 
hibit the  domestic  production"  of  these 
"Junk  guns." 


In  reeponse  to  these  facts  and  urging 
of  congressional  action,  this  subcommit- 
tee developed  legislation  which  was  in- 
troduced in  September  of  1969. 

No  action  was  taken  on  this  bill,  and  as 
Mr.  Scmtarelli  had  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony,  the  problem  of  the  "Saturday 
Night  l^jecials"  has  continued  to  grow. 

In  testimony  before  an  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Randolph  Thrower,  the  former 
Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Federal  agency  which  ad- 
ministers and  enforces  our  Federal  gun 
laws,  said  that  the  cheap  handgun  known 
as  the  "Saturday  Night  Special"  "is  the 
one  most  frequently  used  for  illegal  pur- 
poses and  in  conflict  between  humans." 

He  went  on  to  say: 

While  I  can  see  the  dUBoultlee  of  reopening 
the  gun  legislation  problem,  if,  In  aome  way, 
this  technical  correction  could  be  made,  it 
would  resolve  a  problem  and  permit  local  ef- 
forts to  be  effective  In  getting  these  non- 
sporting,  irreqmnslble,  and  wholly  lethal 
weapons  out  of  full  circulation. 

He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  technical 
correction  which  would  prohibit  the  do- 
mestic production  and  sale  of  these  crime 
guns. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
introduce  today  would  effectively  pre- 
clude the  sale  of  these  weapons  to  the 
public. 

I  believe  that  we  must  act  upon  this 
amendment  without  imdue  delay,  before 
the  incidence  of  criminal  misuse  of  these 
guns  reaches  astronomical  proportions. 

We  cannot  afford  the  delay  that  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  the  foreign  im- 
ported "Saturday  Night  Special." 

For  10  years  prior  to  1968,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  those  weapons  were  im- 
ported each  year,  and  many  of  them  were 
either  used  in  crime  or  are  now  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  potential  abusers. 

A  similar  situation  cannot  be  allowed 
to  develop  with  the  domestic  variety. 

The  subcommittee  has  surveyed  law 
enforcement  officials  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  reports  from  major 
U.S.  cities  which  reflect  the  criminal  use 
of  the  domestic  "Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cials." 

As  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  with 
the  foreign  Imports,  our  Nation's  largest 
cities,  including  Chicago.  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  and  others  are  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  crime  committed  with 
these  domestically  made  weapons. 

The  foreign  imported  "Saturday  Night 
Special"  became  a  murder-a-day  gtm; 
we  cannot  allow  this  to  happen  with 
regard  to  its  American  counterpart. 

Only  Congress  can  prevent  such  a 
tragic  situation  from  developing. 

The  legislation  that  I  propose  today 
provides  the  necessary  controls  to  re- 
strict the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
weapons,  the  production  of  which  reach- 
ed a  staggering  630,000  in  1970.  If  this 
trend  continues,  we  can  expect  millions 
of  these  weapons  to  flood  the  market 
each  year,  and  we  can  expect  substantial 
numbers  of  these  guns  to  be  involved  in 
crimes  of  violence. 

This  would  be  deplorable. 

The  Senate  must  act  to  assure  our 
citizens  an  additional  measure  of  safety 
from  anned  criminals.  The  enactment 


of  this  bill  will,  I  am  certain,  guarantee 
that  measure  of  safety. 

I  urge  Senators  to  give  this  amend- 
ment their  earnest  consideration  aind 
support,  so  that  we  may  move  it  through 
the  Senate  toward  enactment  into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  2507 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  sec- 
tion 922(b)  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
4  thereof  the  word  "and"; 

(2)  striking  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph  6 
of  such  section  the  period  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(3)  adding  after  paragraph  5  thereof  the 
following: 

"(6)  any  firearm,  other  than  a  rifle  or 
shotgun,  to  (my  person,  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  unsuitable  for  lawful 
sporting  purposes  based  upon  standards  es- 
tablished by  him  pursuant  to  section  925(d) 
of  this  title." 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  2508.  A  bill  to  protect  the  concept 
of  neighborhood  schools.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  a  bill  entitled  the  Neigh- 
borhood School  Act  of  1971.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  this  legislation  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2508 
A  bill  to  protect  the  concept  of  neighbor- 
hood schools 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neighborhood 
School  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  concept  of  the  neigh- 
borhood school  so  that  students  are  assigned 
to  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
solely  on  the  basis  of  residence  within  the 
geographic  zone  which  that  school  serves. 

(b)  It  Is  further  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  no  student  may  be  denied  attend- 
ance at  the  neighborhood  school  serving  the 
geographic  zone  in  which  he  resides  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  is  also  provided  that  any  stu- 
dent has  the  right  to  transfer  and  be  pro- 
vided transportation  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
serving  the  geographic  zone  In  which  he  re- 
sides if  such  a  student  Is  a  member  of  a 
minority  group  and  that  minority  group  con- 
stitutes at  least  fifty  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  that  school. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(1)  "minority  group"  means  any  Indi- 
viduals who  are  Negro,  American  Indian, 
Spanlsh-sumamed  American.  Porti;iguese.  or 
Oriental,  and,  as  de<tcnnlned  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  regulations,  and  combinations  of 
any  such  individuals; 

(2)  "Spanlsh-sumamed  American"  means 
an  individual  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan.  Cu- 
ban, or  Spanish  origin  or  ancestry. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Federal  funds  shall  be  made 
avaUable  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
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ary  Education  Act  of  1966  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  assign- 
ment  or  transportation  of  students  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  contained  in  Sec. 
3  (a)  of  the  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  no  officer  or  employee  of  any  depart- 
ment of  agency  or  the  Federal  Government 
shall  order  or  require  the  asBlgnnwnt  of 
transportation  of  students  Inconsistent  with 
the  policy  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

Mr.  CHR.es.  Mr.  President,  few  is- 
sues dominate  tbe  thinking  of  the  people 
of  my  State  of  Florida  today  more  than 
the  assault  on  the  neighborhood  school, 
which  traditionally  has  been  the  bulwark 
of  our  public  educational  system  for  over 
a  hundred  years. 

In  my  walk  across  Florida,  I  talked 
with  over  40.000  people,  and  I  foimd  this 
was  one  of  the  problems  that  more  peo- 
ple talked  with  me  about  than  anything 
else.  So  many  people  told  me  that  they 
bought  a  home  in  a  neighborhood  pay- 
ing more  than  they  really  could  afford 
to  pay  specifically  so  they  could  send 
their  child  to  a  certain  school  and  now 
they  find  that  they  have  got  to  bus  their 
children  across  town,  many  times  on  split 
sessions  where  one  child  goes  at  6  and 
one  goes  at  12.  This  certainly  upsets 
people  tremendously.  And  I  was  unable 
to  explain  to  them  how  this  would  help 
the  education  of  their  children.  I  have 
found  both  black  and  white  people  are 
very  upset  by  the  idea  that  they  must 
bus  children  Just  to  have  a  mathematical 
formula  of  the  races. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
day in  the  Senate  would  define  this 
neighborhood  school  concept.  This  leg- 
islation would  say  no  student  would  be 
denied  the  right  to  attend  his  neighbor- 
hood school  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

This  would  accomplish  the  obvious 
benefits  of  having  the  parent  and  the 
teacher  close  to  each  other,  having  the 
parents  close  to  their  children  for  emer- 
gencies such  as  sickness  or  injury,  re- 
quiring the  child  to  spend  less  time  in 
transportation  so  he  would  have  more 
time  for  his  homework  and  extraciirric- 
ular  activities  and,  of  course,  lowering 
the  item  of  costs. 

At  the  same  time  this  legislation  would 
not  deny  a  student  the  right  to  transfer 
and  be  provided  transirartatlon  out  of 
his  neighborhood  school  when  he  Is  a 
member  of  a  minority  race  and  his  race 
constitutes  a  majority  of  his  neighbor- 
hood school.  Legislation  has  already 
(>assed  the  Senate  making  funds  avail- 
able to  school  boards  to  assist  in  this 
purpose. 

Just  to  close  a  disadvantaged  school  is 
not  the  long  lasting  solution.  The  pri- 
mary effect  a  closing  has  Is  to  shut  out 
and  close  a  community  center.  Congress 
needs  to  face  the  problem  of  providing 
Federal  funds  that  could  be  matched  by 
the  State  for  disadvantaged  schools 
which  would  allow  a  lower  pupil-teacher 
ratio  and  would  provide  additional  fimds 
for  giildance  counselors,  vocational  tech- 
nical education  and  recreational  eqiilp- 
ment.  I  am  presently  working  on  legis- 
lation to  key  in  on  these  schools  and 
make  prize  schools  out  of  them.  This 
would  allow  children  in  a  deprived  neigh- 
borhood a  chance  to  catch  up.  It  would 


meet  the  child's  heeds  where  they  are, 
raise  educational  requirements,  and 
would  provide  for  a  center  for  the  com- 
mimity,  giving  a  point  of  pride  from 
which  to  build  the  neighborhood  and  de- 
velop leadership. 

With  the  fall  school  term  now  under- 
way, there  swe  those  who  would  seek  to 
prey  on  the  emotions  smd  fears  of  our 
[>arents  smd  children.  We  must  remember 
that  our  courts  represent  the  law  of  our 
land  and  interpretation  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution as  it  is  now  vfritten  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  parents  will  not  seek  to 
disobey  the  law  and  Constitution  because 
of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  busing  of 
their  children. 

I  believe  busing  will  affect  the  quality 
of  education  but  I  am  convinced  that 
open  defiance  by  parents  will  be  much 
more  damaging. 

We  must  work  imder  our  American 
system  to  make  changes  which  will  as- 
sure children  of  a  good  education.  We 
want  and  ask  our  young  people  to  work 
within  the  system.  We  all  should  do  the 
same  with  this  problem. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Boggs,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Goldwa- 
TER,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
iNotTYE,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Schw^ei- 
KER,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Talmadge. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Pong)  : 
S.  2509.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POP  WAKNEK  LmXE  SCHOLARS.  INC. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  similar 
to  that  which  I  sponsored  in  the  91st 
Congress  to  provide  a  Federal  charter 
for  Pop  Warner  Junior  league  football. 

I  support  this  program  because  of  its 
Inestimable  value  not  only  to  the  youth 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  also  to  the  many  young  people  of 
over  30  other  States. 

The  Issuance  of  a  Federal  charter  to 
this  splendid  organization  would  protect 
the  Pop  Warner  name  and  insignia  and 
also  recognize  Its  broad  scope.  The  non- 
profit charter  granted  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expanding  program  of  Pop  Warner 
football. 

PcHJ  Warner's  method  of  combining 
exceptional  athletic  accomplishments 
with  high  academic  standards  in  our 
young  citizens  is  a  worthwhile  endeavor. 
This  program  is  an  asset  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  nation  by  building 
healthy  and  intellectually  competent 
youth  who  can  assume  the  burdens  of 
leadership  in  the  future. 

I  am  iJToud  to  include  the  following 
distinguished  Senators  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bill :  Senators  Allott,  Bakxr,  Bayh, 
Bennett,  Bible,  Bocgs,  Cannon,  Cran- 
ston, Fannin,  Ooldwater.  Oravel,  Hart. 
Hartkx,  Hattuld,  Inottti,  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Moss,  Packwood,  Pastore,  Pill, 


ScuwEiKZR,  Stevens,  Talmadgk,  Tmni- 
MOND,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Pong. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2509 

A    bill    to    Incorporate    Pop    Warner    Little 

Scholars,  Incorporated 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Herbert 
Harness,  1352  Easton  Road,  Warrington, 
Pennsylvania;  Joseph  J.  Tomlln.  1004  West- 
ern Saving  Fund  BuUding,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  O.  Martin  BrUl  Watts,  57i 
Sycamore  MUls  Road,  Media,  Pennsylvania- 
James  T.  Bryan.  Junior,  67  WaU  Street,  New 
York.  New  York;  MUton  Clark.  5401  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  George 
M.  Ewlng,  Junior.  611  Maplewood  Road. 
Wayne.  Pennsylvania;  Donald  C.  Osgood 
1000  Mlramar  Place,  Pullerton,  California' 
Anthony  P.  Vlsco.  Junior,  1418  Packard  BuUd- 
ing, PhUadelphla,  Pennsylvania;  Maurle  H 
Orodenker,  8004  North  13th  Street,  PhUadel- 
phla. Pennsylvania;  Charles  A.  Barsuglla 
7246  Marsden  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Stanley  M.  Bednarek,  2607  East  Al- 
legheny Avenue.  PhUadelphla.  Pennsylvania- 
Mitchell  N.  Daroff,  Rlttenhouse  Plaza  Apart- 
ments.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania;  John  D 
.Scott.  City  Hall,  PhUadelphla,  Pennsylvania-' 
David  G.  Tomlln,  3664  Richmond  Street  Phul 
adelphla.  Pennsylvania:  and  their  successors 
are  hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  a  body 
corporate  by  the  name  of  Pop  Warner  LltUe 
Scholars.  Incorporated  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "corporation"),  and  bv 
such  name  shall  be  known  and  have  per- 
petual succession.  Such  corporation  shall 
have  the  powers  and  be  sublect  to  the  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  contained  in  this 

Ac*. 

cotcpumoit  or  oacAinzATioN 
Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  are  authorized 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  corpo- 
ration  by  the  selection  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees.  the  adoption  of  bylaws,  and  the  do- 
llVJ^  '^''^li'*^^"  a'-^s  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cnmpletp  the  or£tanl7atlnn  of  tho  corporation. 

OBJECra    AND   PTTRPOSES   OF  CORPORA-nON 

Sec.  3  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
comoratlon  shall  be 

(1)  to  Inspire  youth,  regardless  of  race 
creed,  or  color,  to  practice  the  Ideals  of 
•sportsmanship,  scholarship,  and  physical  fit- 
ness; and 

f3)  to  bring  youth  closer  together  through 
the  means  of  common  Interest  In  sportsman- 
-^hlp.  scholarship,  fellowship,  and  athletic 
competition. 

CORPORATE   POWERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have 
power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3 )  to  appoint  and  flx  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees  as  Its  business 
may  require  and  define  their  authority  and 
duties; 

(4)  to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  in  which  It  Is  to 
operate,  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  the  regulations  of  Its  affairs; 

(6)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts; 

(6)  to  charge  and  collect  membership 
dues,  subscription  fees,  and  receive  contribu- 
tions or  grants  of  money  or  property  to  fc« 
devoted  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  purposM; 
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(7)  to  acqtilre  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
wise, such  real  or  personal  property,  or  any 
Interest  therein,  wherever  situated,  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  Its  objects  and 
piuposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
of  the  State  in  which  such  property  is  sit- 
uated (A)  governing  the  amount  or  kind  of 
real  or  personal  property  which  similar  cor- 
porations chartered  and  operated  In  such 
State  may  hold,  or  (B)  otherwise  limiting  or 
controlling  the  ownership  of  real  or  personal 
property  by  such  corporations; 

(8)  to  transfer,  lease,  and  convey  real  or 
personal  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  its  corpwrate  pur- 
poses, Issue  bonds  therefor,  and  secure  the 
same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge,  or 
otherwise,  subject  to  all  applicable  provlBlons 
of  Federal  or  State  law;  and 

(10)  to  do  any  other  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  Its  objects  and  purposes. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


PRINCIPAL    omCE;     SCOPE    OP    ACTIVITIES;     DIS- 
•rRICT  or  COLUMBIA  AGENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  oor- 
poratlon  shall  be  located  In  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  or  In  such  other  place  as  may 
later  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors, 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not 
be  confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation.  Service  upon,  or 
notice  mailed  to  the  business  address  of. 
such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  notice  to  or 
seri'lce  upKjn  the  corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  6.  EllglbUlty  for  membership  In  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  prlvUeges  of 
members  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this 
Act.  be  £is  set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation. 

BOARD    OF    directors;    COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILrnES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  UiK>n  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  membership  of  the  Initial  bocurd  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the 
persoas  named  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Initial  board  of  directors  shall 
hold  office  untU  the  first  election  of  a  board 
of  directors.  The  number,  manner  of  selec- 
tion (Including  filling  of  vacancies),  term 
of  office,  and  powers  and  duties  of  the  direc- 
tors shall  be  set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation.  The  bylaws  shall  also  provide 
for  the  selection  of  a  chairman  and  his  term 
of  office. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation,  and  a 
quorum  thereof  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
general  policies  and  programs  of  the  corpwra- 
tlou  and  for  the  control  of  all  funds  of  the 
corporation  and  for  the  control  of  all  funds 
of  the  corporation.  The  board  of  directors  may 
appoint  committees  to  exercise  such  powers 
as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  bylaws  or  by 
resolution  of  the  board  of  directors. 

officers;    election    or   officers 
Sec  8.  The  officers  of  the  corp>oratlon  shall 
be  those  provided  in  the  bylaws.  Such  officers 
shaU  be  elected  In  such  manner,  for  such 
terms,  and  -with  such  duties,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 
USE  or  income;    loans   to  officers, 
directors,   or   employees 
Sec  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  or  be  distribut- 
able to  any  such  person  during  the  life  of 
the  corporation  or  upon  Its  dissolution  or 
final  liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection, 
however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  reasonable  compensation  to  of- 
flcers  of  the  corporation  or  r«lmb\inement 


for  actual  necessary  expenses  in  amounts 
approved  by  the  corporation's  hoard  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  members,  officers,  directors,  or  em- 
ployees. Any  director  who  votes  for  or  assents 
to  the  making  of  such  a  loan,  and  any  officer 
who  participates  in  the  making  of  such  a 
loan,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  a 
loan  until  the  repayment  thereof. 

NONPOUnCAL    NATTIRE    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec  10.  The  corporation  and  its  officers  and 
directors  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support,  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
Influence  legislation. 

LIABILITT    FOR    ACTS    OF    OFFICERS    AND    AGENTS 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PEOHIBrnON     AGAINST     ISSUANCE     OF     STOCK 
OR    PAYMENT     OF     DIVmENDS 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  records;    mSPECTlON 

Sec  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  Bind  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
Its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  commit- 
tees having  authority  under  the  board  of 
directors,  and  it  shall  also  keep  at  Its  prin- 
cipal office  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  Its  members  entitled  to  vote.  All 
books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may 
be  lnsp>ected  by  any  member  entitled  to  vote, 
or  his  sigent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose, at  any  reasonable  time. 

AITDIT  or  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3 
of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1964  (36  U.S.C.  1102, 
1103),  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit 
of  accounts  of  private  corporations  estab- 
lished under  Federal  law"  shall  apply  with 
respeot  to  the  corporation. 

rSE  OF  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OR  LIQUmATION 

Sec  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion Of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  determination  of  the  t>oard 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  and  In  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  the  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  all  other  Federal  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

TRANSFER  OP  ASSETS 

Sec.  16.  The  corpwratlon  may  acquire  any 
and  all  of  the  assets  of  the  Pennsylvania 
corporation  known  as  "Pop  Warner  Little 
Scholars",  up>on  discharging  or  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  the  liabilities  of  such  corporation,  and 
upon  complying  with  all  laws  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

EXCLUSrVE  RIGHTS  TO  NAME.  EMBLEMS. 
SEALS,   AND   BADGES 

Sec  17.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
"Pop  Warner  Uttle  Scholars",  and  to  have 
and  to  use  such  emblems,  seals,  and  badges 
as  may  be  required  In  carrying  out  Its  pro- 
gram. Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Interfere  or  conflict  with  estab- 
lished or  vested  rights. 

COMPLIANCE  WTTH   STATE  AND 
FEDERAL  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  18.  The  corporation  shall  continue  to 
comply  with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regtilatlons 
governing  nonprofit  organizations  Issued  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  filing  of  annual 
financial  and  other  reports  with  the  appro- 
priate State  office  as  may  be  requested.  The 
corporation  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  applicable  to  non- 


profit organizations  as  well  as  the  Federal 
laws  applicable  to  corporations  chartered  by 
Congress. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHTS  TO  AMEND 
OR  REPEAL  CHAR-rER 

Sec  19.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2510.  A  bill  to  establish  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  development  of  new  energy 
sources,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee conducted  its  hearing  in  July  on 
S.  1846,  a  biU  to  establish  the  coal  gasifi- 
cation development  corporation,  we 
heard  witness  after  witness  testify  to  the 
energy  shortage  and  to  the  urgency  of 
the  needs  of  our  country  to  meet  its 
energy  requirements  in  coming  years. 

Research  in  the  coal  gasification  in- 
dustry is  making  great  progress.  Through 
the  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Jackson  and  I  it  is  hoped  to  accelerate 
work  in  this  area.  But  we  still  face  def- 
icits in  our  energy  ledger. 

The  Congress  must  assist,  encourage, 
and  stimulate  the  production  and  con- 
servation of  all  our  energy  sources. 

Energy  experts  emphasize  that  new 
measures  must  be  found  to  augment  the 
potential  to  be  realized  from  synthetic 
gas  from  coal.  We  look  to  LNG,  Canadian 
imports,  the  Alaskan  possibilities,  but 
we  must  also  look  to  other  new  energy 
sources. 

Every  possibility  must  be  examined. 

For  example,  we  have  vast  oil  shale 
formations,  estimated  to  contain  2  tril- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  we  have  for  too 
long  been  without  meaningful  direction 
in  developing  these  resources. 

Over  80  percent  of  such  deposits  are 
on  Federal  lands  and  the  administration 
has  been  unable  to  come  up  with  a  plan 
of  develc^ment  which  would  bring  in- 
dustry into  the  development  picture. 

Oil  shales,  tar  sands,  and  solar  re- 
sources will  all  have  to  be  tapped  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  burgeoning 
energy-demanding  society. 

To  that  end.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bin  which  will  authorize  a  New  Energy 
Sources  Corporation  to  be  jointly  man- 
aged by  Government  and  industry  to 
demonstrate  commercial  methods  of  pro- 
ducing energy  from  tar  sands,  oil  shale, 
solar  resources,  and  other  new  energy 
sources,  as  they  may  develop. 

The  function  of  the  Corporation  will 
be  to  bring  into  commercial  reality  new 
sources  of  energy.  The  Corporation  will 
dissolve  upon  the  completion  of  its  work. 

I  look  to  the  ingenuity  of  American  in- 
dustry to  produce  new  alternatives  to 
solve  our  energy  needs  with  the  help  of 
Government,  operating  through  sxKh  a 
corporation. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  smd  tisk  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 


ByMr.BELLMON: 
S.  2511.  A  bill  to  permit  national  banks 
to  invest  in  agricultural  credit  corpora- 
tions.  Referred   to   the   Committee   on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development.  I  have  been  sur- 
prised and  distressed  to  find  the  great 
handicap  which  faces  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  of  our  country  in  trying  to 
secure  farm  operating  credit. 

Because  of  limitations  placed  on  rural 
banks  by  existing  laws  and  regulations, 
and  low  lending  limits  coupled  with  the 
accelerating  size  of  farm  units,  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  been  forced  to  seek 
credit  from  other  institutions  outside  of 
their  local  area.  Many  would  prefer  to  do 
business  with  their  local  banker.  When 
these  banks  have  tried  to  establish  what 
Is  defined  by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  as  an 
"Otlier  financial  institution."  they  have 
been  stopped  by  a  legal  barrier.  The  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  OFI  was  to  utilize 
the  existing  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank  system  to  mobilize  deposits  and 
make  them  available  for  loans  in  agricul- 
ture areas  where  currently  small  banks 
could  not  meet  the  loan  demands.  Legal 
prohibitions  have  prevented  banks  from 
Investing  In  the  total  capital  stock  of 
OPI's.  I  have  introduced  today  a  bill 
which  would  lift  tills  prohibition  against 
the  ownership  of  stock  by  national  banks 
when  an  association  is  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  credit  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  for  agricultural  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd,  as 
follows : 

S.  2511 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  CongrcM*  assembled.  That  para- 
graph "Seventh"  of  section  6136  of  the  Re- 
vised 8tatut«B  (12  VS.C.  24)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions In  this  paragraph,  the  association  may 
tnveat  for  ita  own  account  an  amount  which 
shall  not  exceed  at  any  one  time  10  per 
centiun  of  the  association's  unimpaired  cap- 
ital and  surplus.  In  the  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
obligations  of  any  corporation  engaged  sole- 
ly In  providing  credit  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers for  agricultural  purposes." 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

S.  2512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  increases  In  bene- 
fits, to  improve  computation  methods, 
and  to  raise  the  earnings  base  under  the 
old-age  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  make  Improvements  in 
the  medicare,  medic-aid,  and  maternal 
and  child  hesJth  programs  with  empha- 
sis upon  improvements  in  the  operating 
effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  comprehensive  social 
secxirlty-medicare  reform  bill  entitled  the 
Social  Security  Improvement*  bill.  My 
bill  Is  meant  to  serve  as  an  alternative  to 
HJR.  1,  which  has  been  presently  set  aside 
because  of  the  high  priority  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  tax  reform  legislation. 

We  are  now  into  fall  and  it  Is  crystal 
clear  that  KM.  1.  with  its  coQtroversIal 
welfare  refonn.  will  not  be  enacted  this 
year.  There  will  not  be  enough  time  re- 
maining after  the  ecooomlc  and  tax  re- 
form has  been  proceased. 


My  bin  eliminates  welfare  reform  and 
other  ctxitroversial  matters.  It  includes 
only  that  social  security  and  medicare 
reform  which  is  badly  needed  and  upon 
which  most  of  Congress  agrees. 

When  last  year's  social  security  bill  was 
introduced,  many  greeted  it  as  necessary 
and  indispensable  leglslaticm.  By  the  time 
the  Congress  had  finished  with  it.  It  con- 
tained items  on  international  trade,  and 
a  family  assistance  plan,  none  of  which 
related  to  the  original  Intent  of  the  bill. 
The  only  purpose  these  two  additions 
served  was  to  prevent  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled from  benefiting  from  the  legisla- 
tion they  so  vitally  needed. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
called  the  problems  of  the  elderly  an  "un- 
noticed crisis."  It  Is  a  crisis  which  affects 
a  majority  of  20  million  elderly  Ameri- 
cans, and  which  threatens  to  engulf 
many  more  millions  now  near  retirement 
age. 

John  B.  Martin,  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, has  said: 

Aging  la  not  easy  to  "seU,"  to  raise  high 
in  a  Ust  of  national  priorities.  Much  of 
America  stUl  looks  for  a  fountain  of 
youth.  .  .  It  is  true  that  a  minority  of  the 
national  population  is  In  the  later  years 
today.  .  .  .  One  In  ten  Americans  Is  an  older 
American.  But  70  of  every  100  Americans 
bom  today  may  expect  to  live  Into  their 
70's.  .  .  .  And  so  we  truly  speak  for  a  major- 
ity. Let  us  speak  well  and  loudly. 

We  need  to  get  on  with  these  amend- 
ments and  bring  our  social  security  sys- 
tem up  to  date. 

Contained  In  my  bill  is  a  5-percent 
benefit  increase  to  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. This  increase  would  bring  social 
security  payments  Into  a  more  realistic 
balance  with  the  recent  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. The  bill  provides  that  in  the 
future  years,  the  benefit  increases,  earn- 
ings test,  wage  base,  and  tax  rate  will 
be  adjusted  automatically  on  a  cost-of- 
Ii\ing  scale.  The  time  to  do  this  Is  long 
past  due. 

The  earnings  test,  or  the  amoimt  of 
social  security  an  annuitant  can  earn 
without  losing  his  benefits,  wiU  be  raised 
to  $3,000  per  year  In  my  bill. 

It  provides  that  men,  who  must  pres- 
ently be  65  before  drawing  full  social  se- 
curity retirement  benefits,  or  62  before 
drawing  reduced  benefits,  will  be  put  on 
a  par  with  women.  They  will  be  able  to 
draw  full  benefits  at  age  62,  and  reduced 
benefits  at  age  60. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  reduction 
in  the  waiting  period  for  social  security 
disability  benefits.  Under  present  law,  a 
person  who  becomes  disabled  in  January 
must  wait  until  July  before  he  begins 
drawing  disability  benefits.  My  bill  re- 
duces the  waiting  period  to  4  months. 
About  140,000  people  would  benefit  by 
this  provision.  About  $185  million  in  ad- 
ditional benefits  would  be  paid  out  dur- 
ing the  first  year. 

My  bill  also  provides  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  blind.  About  225.000 
people,  blind  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents, will  become  eligible  for  monthly 
benefits.  About  $225  million  in  additional 
benefits  would  be  paid  out  during  the 
first  year  under  tWs  provision. 
Title  n  of   the  bill,   the   medicare/ 


medicaid  provisions,  provides  a  much 
needed  cleanup  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. In  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  given 
authority  to  terminate  payment  for  serv- 
ices by  a  supplier  of  health  and  medical 
services  found  to  be  guilty  of  abuses.  Pro- 
gram  review  teams  would  be  established 
to  furnish  the  Secretary  professional  ad- 
vice in  carrying  out  this  authority. 

Probably  the  most  important  provl- 
sion  of  the  medicare  section  of  my  bill 
relates  to  the  coverage  of  disability  bene- 
ficiaries under  medicare.  Certain^  we  aU 
realize  the  difHcultles  that  disabled  per- 
sons have  In  obtaining  adequate  private 
sector  health  insurance.  Extending  the 
medicare  program  to  these  Individuals 
will  give  them  an  urgently  needed 
coverage. 

Other  provisions  of  my  bill  relating  to 
medicare  are  much  like  those  same  pro- 
visions in  H.R.  1.  I  have  added,  however, 
certain  amendments  made  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  year  to  H  Jt.  17550 
These  Include  establishment  of  profes- 
sional standard  review  organizations.  In- 
spector general  for  health  administra- 
tion, treatment  in  mental  hospitals  for 
children,  and  public  access  to  records 
concerning  an  institution's  qualifica- 
tions. 

In  my  view,  this  last  addition  is  per- 
haps the  most  significant  addition  to  my 
bill  over  and  above  H.R.  1.  The  President 
recently  spoke  about  the  ghastly  condi- 
tions in  our  nursing  homes.  My  own  mall 
Indicates  that  many  of  our  elderly  are 
frightened  and  alarmed  by  the  prospect 
or  being  "shut  away"  in  a  nursing  home. 
Section  274  of  my  bill  provides  that  If  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  facility  falls  to 
meet  the  qualifications  for  coverage  un- 
der medicare,  but  that  the  failure  is  not 
sufficient  to  Justify  termination  of  such 
coverage,  the  nursing  home  or  hospital 
wUl  be  notified  of  the  failure,  and  if  after 
90  days  this  deficiency  still  exists,  It 
shall  be  made  known.  Florida  has  made 
dramatic  improvement  in  nursing  homes 
in  recent  years.  However,  I  believe  that 
this  provision  will  force  the  bad  nursing 
homes  to  measure  up  to  reasonable  stand- 
ards while  not  providing  difficulties  for 
the  good  nursing  homes. 

•ntle  m  of  my  bill  relates  to  welfare. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
major  problems  of  welfare,  since  I  feel 
any  major  welfare  legislation  should  be 
divorced  from  social  security. 

My  bill  then  provides  only  that  old- 
age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  and 
disabled  shall  be  raised  to  $150  per 
month. 

It  also  provides  that  should  social  se- 
curity benefits  be  Increased  by  certain 
amounts,  the  State  shall  Increase  their 
standard  of  need  by  an  equal  amount. 
This  would  stop  the  unfortunate  practice 
in  many  of  our  States  where  a  person 
who  is  enUUed  to  both  the  social  secu- 
rity and  aid  to  the  blind  Is  short  changed 
even  though  his  social  security  has  been 
Increased.  When  his  social  security  Is 
increased,  his  aid  to  the  blind  or  dis- 
abled Is  decreased  an  equal  amount.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  States  shall  raise 
their  level  of  need,  but  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  take  over  the  cost  of 
this  increase. 
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Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  my  bill 
of  which  the  Senate  Is  not  well  informed. 
We  considered  H  Jl.  17550  last  year,  and 
we  passed  it.  The  problem  was  that  we 
passed  it  too  late  for  it  to  become  law. 
We  need  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
improving  our  social  security  and  medi- 
care systems.  We  have  already  waited  too 
long,  while  our  elderly,  our  blind,  and 
our  disabled  wait  for  us  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  bring  the  social  security  system 
up  to  date.  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  I  urge  your  support  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

We  must  not  and  cannot  continue  to 
callously  ignore  the  very  real  and  press- 
ing problems  confronted  by  the  sick  and 
the  elderly.  It  is  time  that  the  United 
Ftates,  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  ful- 
fills its  greatness,  meets  their  challenge, 
and  gives  our  elderly  a  share  In  the 
amenities  of  life  which  we  associate  with 
an  American  standard  of  living. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

AN    ECONOMIC    GAME    PLAN    FOR    ELDZULT 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  has  been  focused  on  proposals 
which  will  end  inflation  and  bolster  the 
status  of  American  products  on  the  world 
market.  A  national  plan  Is  long  overdue. 
Yet,  in  far  too  many  respects,  the  Nixon 
plan  is  the  wrong  plan  at  the  wrong  time. 

During  the  next  several  days,  I  plan 
to  discuss  alternatives  to  the  President's 
proposals — alternatives  which  are  more 
equitable  and  more  effective.  This  Con- 
gress must  take  the  Initiative  where  Mr. 
Ni.\on  has  failed  to  exercise  leadership. 
That  initiative  should  begin  with  the 
enactment  of  the  most  far-ranging  and 
progressive  social  security  package  in 
more  than  30  years. 

More  than  4.7  million  elderly  Amer- 
icans live  In  poverty.  That  Is  a  propor- 
tion far  higher  than  any  other  age  group 
m  this  country,  and  it  is  growing  rapidly. 
We  have  It  within  our  power  to  enact 
legislation  which  will  end  the  threat  of 
poverty  which  hangs  over  the  heads  of 
20  million  senior  citizens  and  millions 
more  in  years  to  come.  By  taking  the  ac- 
tion I  propose  today,  we  not  only  end  a 
social  and  economic  injustice;  we  also 
provide  elderly  Americans  with  money 
they  need — and  will  spend — ^for  food, 
clothin?,  and  other  basic  necessities. 

Tlie  elderly  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  a  life  of  dignity  and  economic  security. 
Indeed,  they  have  a  "right"  to  expect 
that  the  country  they  served  through 
their  most  productive  years  will  not  for- 
get them  in  their  time  of  need.  The  legis- 
lation I  Introduce  today,  "The  Older 
Americans'  Rights  Act  of  1971"  acknowl- 
edges this  obligation  and  makes  numer- 
ous, broad-gaged  changes  In  the  social 
security  system.  Specifically,  "The  Older 
Americans'  Rights  Act"  would  accom- 
plish the  following  objectives: 

First.  A  10-percent  increase  In  cash 
benefits:  Many  social  security  benefici- 
aries have  little  or  no  Income  other  than 
their  social  security  benefits  and  must 
turn    to   welfare    to    supplement    their 


meager  income.  A  10-p>ercent  Increase  in 
benefits — rather  than  the  5-percent  in- 
crease provided  In  H.R.  1 — will  provide 
some  Improvement  in  benefit  adequacy 
as  well  as  offset  the  price  Increases  that 
have  occurred  since  last  January.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Increase  I  propose  would 
be  payable  6  months  earlier  than  the 
5-percent  increase  provided  in  HJl.  1. 
This  change  in  the  effective  month  of 
the  benefit  increase  will  provide  not  only 
quicker  relief  for  the  beneficiaries,  but 
it  would  also  aid  the  economy  as  a  whole 
by  boosting  consumer  spending  at  a 
time  when  increased  spending  is  urgently 
needed. 

Second.  Special  mlnimiiTn  benefit:  I 
propose  that  the  Congress  provide  a  spe- 
cial minimum  benefit  equal  to  $6  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  years  coverage 
up  to  a  maximum  of  30  years  of  coverage 
rather  than  the  $5  per  year  of  coverage 
up  to  a  maximum  of  30  years  as  proposed 
In  H.R.  1.  This  rather  modest  change  will 
help  to  eliminate  poverty  among  those 
who  have  worked  a  substantial  number 
of  years  in  emplojTnent  covered  by  the 
social  security  system. 

Third.  Increased  retirement  test:  The 
amount  of  money  which  an  older  Ameri- 
can can  earn  without  suffering  any  loss 
in  benefits  should  be  raised  from  the 
present  $1,680  to  $2,400 — rather  than  the 
H.R.  1  increase  to  $2,000.  Above  the  $2,- 
400  level,  there  should  be  a  $1  reduction 
in  benefits  for  every  $2  earned.  This 
change  will  enable  more  older  Americans 
to  remain  active  and  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

Fourth.  Increase  In  taxable  wage  base: 
In  order  to  provide  adequate  earnings 
protection  for  the  average  and  above- 
average  worker  under  the  social  security 
program,  the  maximum  amoimt  of  earn- 
ings that  is  taxable  and  creditable  to- 
ward benefits  should  be  increased  from 
$10,200  as  in  H.R.  1  to  $12,000  in  1974. 

Fifth.  Age  62  computation:  In  order  to 
correct  the  present  Inequities  of  benefit 
computations  for  men  and  women,  HJl. 
1  proposes  to  phase  In  over  a  3 -year  pe- 
riod an  age  62  computation  of  benefits 
provision  for  men.  While  this  proposal  Is 
laudable.  It  would  fall  to  benefit  those 
who  reached  age  62  before  1972.  To  cor- 
rect this  deficiency,  I  propose  to  extend 
the  age  62  computation  provision  to  those 
on  the  benefit  rolls  when  the  provision 
becomes  effective.  At  the  same  time,  the 
proposal  in  H.R.  1  to  change  the  number 
of  quarters  of  coverage  needed  for  in- 
sured status  for  men  would  also  be  fuUy 
effective  for  January  1972,  rather  than 
the  3-year  period  under  HJl.  1. 

Sixth.  Waiting  period  for  disability 
benefits :  I  propose  to  reduce  the  waiting 
period  for  disability  benefits  from  the 
present  6  months  to  3  months.  This 
change  Is  needed  to  assist  those  disabled 
workers  whose  private  disability  benefits 
expire  after  the  first  few  months  of  dls- 
ablUty. 

Furthermore,  additional  disabled 
workers  would  be  eligible — and  present- 
ly eligible  workers  will  be  eligible  soon- 
er— to  have  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  financed  from  social  security 
trust  funds.  Rehabilitation  services  are 
generally  more  effective  if  begun  as  soon 
as  possible  after  di.'^ablement. 


Seven.  Eliminate  test  of  recent  covered 
work:  Workers  should  be  able  to  qualify 
for  disability  benefits  without  having  to 
meet  a  test  of  recent  covered  work.  This 
is  a  test  which  does  not  have  to  be  met 
to  qualify  for  other  social  security  bene- 
fits. Some  workers  lose  their  disability 
protection  when,  because  of  progressive 
Illness,  they  are  unable  to  work  with  the 
regularity  necessary  to  give  them  the 
required  20  quarters  of  coverage  during 
the  40-quarter  period  ending  with  the 
quarter  In  which  the  woiter  becomes  dis- 
abled. All  too  many  of  those  who  fall  to 
meet  this  requirement  have  worked  un- 
der social  security  for  20  years  or  more. 
The  determination  of  disability  has  pro- 
gressed to  such  a  point  that  valid  deter- 
minations can  be  made  without  reliance 
on  a  recency -of -work  test.  In  fact,  such 
determinations  are  presentiy  made  for 
widows,  widowers,  and  adults  who  be- 
came disabled  in  childhood  without  re- 
gard to  whether  they  have  done  recent 
work  or  whether  they  have  ever  worked. 

Eight.  lilberallzed  disability  definition: 
Under  the  definition  of  disability  In  the 
present  law,  a  worker  ctmnot  be  con- 
sidered disabled  unless  his  Impairments 
are  so  severe  as  to  render  him  unable  to 
engage  In  any  substantial  gainful  activ- 
ity. An  exception  is  provided  for  blind 
workers  age  55  and  older  who  can  qual- 
ify for  benefits  imder  a  less  stringent  test 
of  disability.  A  severe  but  not  totally  dis- 
abling Impairment  has  a  much  greater 
lmpEu:t  on  an  older  worker  than  on  a 
yoimger  worker  who  has  a  greater  po- 
tential for  retraining  and  adjustment  to 
new  work.  All  too  many  older  workers 
drop  out  of  the  work  force  in  their  fif- 
ties and  early  sixties,  because  of  Impair- 
ments that  are  not  totally  disabling  but 
which  nevertheless  prevent  them  from 
continuing  their  regular  Jobs.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  they  cannot  get  another  Job 
and  are  therefore  without  earnings.  This 
inequity  can  be  eliminated  by  making 
disability  benefits  available  to  a  woricer 
aged  55  or  older  If  he  Is  so  disabled  that 
he  can  no  longer  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity  In  his  regular  work  or  In 
any  other  work  in  which  he  has  engaged 
with  some  regularity  in  the  recent  past. 

Ninth.  Additional  dropout  years:  In 
computing  average  monthly  earnings  on 
which  benefit  amounts  are  based.  HJl.  1 
provides  that  1  year  of  low  earnings — in 
addition  to  the  5  years  that  may  be  dis- 
regarded under  present  law — may  be  dis- 
regarded for  each  15  years  of  coverage 
a  person  has  under  social  security.  The 
method  used  in  averaging  earnings  has 
a  substantial  effect  on  the  protection 
afforded  under  the  program.  Since  bene- 
fits payable  to  a  man  who  retires  at  85 
this  year  are  based  on  earnings  averaged 
over  15  years,  average  earnings  under 
the  program  now  generally  bear  a  much 
closer  relationship  to  earnings  Just  before 
retirement  than  they  wUl  In  the  future, 
when  benefits  are  based  upon  earnings 
averaged  over  a  period  of  38  shears  for 
men  and  35  for  women— or  35  for  both 
men  .and  women  under  HJl.  1.  This  Is  so 
because,  in  most  cases,  the  number  of 
years  used  Is  equal  to  5  less  than  the 
number  elapsing  after  1950 — or,  if  later, 
after  the  year  in  which  the  wortcer 
reaches  age  21.  Earnings  averaged  over 
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a  period  of  35  years  will  not.  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  provide  an  accurate 
reflection  of  eamljigs  in  the  period  Just 
before  retirement.  In  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  benefits  to  more  accurately 
reflect  recent  earnings,  I  propose  that  1 
year  of  low  earnings — In  addition  to  the 
5  permitted  to  be  dropped  under  the 
present  law — for  each  10  years  of  cover- 
age could  be  dropped  in  computing  the 
average  monthly  earnings  on  which 
benefit  amounts  are  based.  This  proposal 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  addi- 
tional dropout  year  provision  In  HJl.  1, 
since  a  man  who  wori^ed  from  age  22  to 
age  65,  for  example,  would  use  4  years 
less  in  averaging  his  earnings  than  would 
be  used  under  the  present  law,  rather 
than  the  2  years  less  that  he  would  use 
under  HH.  1. 

Tenth.  Current  cost  financing:  The  fi- 
nancing of  the  social  security  program 
should  be  on  a  current  cost  basis,  with 
the  trust  funds  maintained  at  a  level 
approximately  equal  to  1  year's  expendi- 
tures. The  cash  benefits  contribution 
rate  schedule  in  H.JR.  1,  as  under  the 
present  law.  will  build  up  large  trust 
fimd  accumulations  in  the  near  future, 
because  the  ultimate  contribution  rate 
in  the  law — 5.15  percent  each  for  em- 
ployers and  employees  under  the  present 
law  and  6.1  percent  each  under  H-R.  1— 
is  higher  than  necessary  to  finance  bene- 
fits and  administrative  costs  for  many 
years  to  come.  As  a  result,  the  cash  bene- 
fits trust  funds  will  grow  to  nearly  three 
times  the  amoimt  of  benefit  expenditures 
and  administrative  costs  by  the  end  of 
this  century.  Under  a  compulsory  social 
insurance  program,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
rely  on  Interest  earnings  from  large  trust 
fund  accumulations  to  assure  future 
payment  of  benefits.  One  year's  benefit 
payments  is  an  amount  that  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  benefit  costs  during 
those  temporary  situations  when  current 
outgo  is  larger  than  current  income.  By 
limiting  the  contribution  rate  to  a  steady 
level  for  the  next  40  years  or  so.  major 
Improvements  in  the  program  can  be 
financed  at  a  rate  far  below  the  tiltlmate 
rate  provided  for  in  HJl.  1  or  in  the 
present  law. 

Eleventh.  Rising  earnings  assiunptlon : 
Actuarial  estimates  of  Income  to  the  hos- 
pital insurance  part  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program  are  based  on  assumptions 
that  earnings  levels  will  continue  to  rise 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  In  the  past, 
and  that  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  will  be  increased  proportionately  as 
earnings  lev^  rise.  The  cash  benefits 
program,  on  the  other  hand,  is  presently 
based  on  the  assumption  of  level  earn- 
ings and  level  benefits.  This  assumption 
seriously  understates  the  dollar  figtires 
of  program  Income  and  outgo  over  the 
long-range  future.  For  this  reason,  the 
actuarial  cost  estimates  for  the  cash 
benefits  program  should  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  *<"T>«ngiT  levels  will 
rise,  that  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  will  be  increased  as  earnings  levels 
rise,  and  that  benefit  payments  will  be 
Increased  as  prices  rise. 
Twelfth.  Part  A  medicare  coinsurance: 


HJl.  1  imposes  a  coinsurance  amount 
equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  inpatient  hos- 
pital deductible  for  each  day  of  inpa- 
tient hospital  coverage  during  a  benefit 
period,  beginning  with  the  31st  day  and 
extending  through  the  60th  day.  If  en- 
acted, this  would  mark  the  first  time  any 
Congress  has  passed  legislation  to  reduce 
social  seciirity  benefits.  Medicare  Is  a 
program  which  affects  nearly  all  Amer- 
icans. Not  only  are  most  of  the  20  mil- 
lion people  age  65  and  over  dependent 
on  a  certain  level  of  protection,  but  many 
younger  and  middle-age^.'  family  heads 
have  been  helped  by  no    having  to  pay 
large   hospital    bills   of   older   parents. 
While  there  is  strong  sentiment  for  con- 
trolling the  costs  of  the  program,  this 
should  not  be  done  by  way  of  reducing 
benefits.  This  provision  In  HJl.  1  is  not 
necessary  to  put  the  hospital  insiirance 
program  oa  a  sound  financial  basis.  Re- 
vised financing  to  accomplish  this  end 
is  provided  for  in  H.R.  1.  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  such  financing  will 
not  be  effective.  The  HJl.  1  provision  also 
introduces  considerations  that  may  af- 
fect   the    physician's    medical    decision 
about  the  need  for  continued  hospital 
care.  To  that  extent,  it  carries  with  it 
the  potential  for  impairing  the  quality 
and  appropriateness  of  care  furnished 
to  medicare  beneficiaries.  Under  present 
medicare  regulations,  a  physician's  cer- 
tification of  medical  necessity  for  con- 
tinued hospitalization  is  required  in  each 
case  of  a  hospital  stay  In  excess  of  12 
days.  Therefore,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases,  the 
medical  necessity  for  this  continued  care 
has  been  established  professionally.  The 
provision  in  H.R.  1  would  also  place  an 
additional  burden  on  the  States  which 
pay  for  the  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
for  their  medicaid  recipients.  The  pres- 
ent payments  of  such  costs  already  rep- 
resents   a    substantial    portion    of    the 
States'  medicaid  expenditures  and  could 
affect  some  State  budgets  seriously. 

Thirteenth.  Routine  eye  care,  eye- 
glasses, dentures,  and  hearing  aids:  The 
health  insiffance  program  now  covers 
nonroutine  eye.  ear  and  dental  services. 
However,  expenses  incurred  by  individ- 
uals in  connection  with  even  relatively 
routine  eye,  ear  and  dental  care  can  be 
quite  substantial,  particularly  where  an 
individual  requires  medical  attention  in 
two  or  more  of  these  areas.  Moreover,  the 
medical  appliances  often  required  with 
such  care — that  is.  hearing  aids — can  be 
costly  items.  I.  therefore,  propose  that 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  cover  expenses  incurred  for 
routine  eye  care,  eyeglasses,  dentures, 
and  hearing  aids  subject  to  a  deductible 
of  $100  in  a  calendar  year. 

Fourteenth.  Maintenance  drugs:  Pre- 
scription drugs  represent  the  largest  sin- 
gle personal  health  expendltiu-e  the  aged 
are  now  required  to  meet  out  of  their 
own  resources.  A  Department  Task  Force 
of  Prescription  Drugs,  a  special  commit- 
tee of  nongovernmental  drug  experts, 
and  the  1971  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security  all  recommended  that  pre- 
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scription  drugs  be  covered  under  medi- 
care. Because  of  this  recognized  need,  I 
propose  that  the  medicare  program  cover 
those  drugs  which  are  important  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  specified  chronic 
conditions  alBlcting  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled— heart  conditions,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, diseases  of  the  circulatory  system, 
diabetes,  respiratory  conditions,  and 
kidney  conditions,  for  example.  In  ad- 
dition to  identifying  these  conditions, 
my  proposal  would  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, with  the  assistance  of  an  expert 
committee  on  drugs,  would  establish  a 
list  of  covered  drugs  which  are  important 
in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases.  Such 
coverage  would  apply  to  all  persons  en- 
titled to  protection  imder  the  hospital  in- 
surance plan  including  disability  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  programs,  tis  well  as 
persons  age  65  and  over.  Beneficiaries 
would  be  responsible  for  a  flat  copayment 
of  $2  per  new  prescription  and  $1  per 
refill  prescription.  Medicare  payment 
would  be  to  the  drug  vendor  who  would 
be  responsible  for  maintaining  necessary 
records  and  initiating  claims. 

Fifteenth.  General  revenue  financing 
of   cash  benefits:    Under  present  law, 
regular  social  security  cash  benefits  are 
financed   from   contributions   made  by 
employees,  employers,  and  the  self-em- 
ployed. General  revenues  are  used  only 
to  finance,  first,  special  pajrments  made 
on  a  transitional  basis  to  certain  unin- 
sured people  age  72  and  over;  second, 
benefits  attributable  to  military  service 
before  1957;  and  third,  noncontributory 
wage  credits  provided  for  members  of 
the  military  service  after  1967.  General 
revenues  are  also  used  to  finance  part 
of  the  costs  of  the  medicare  program.  In 
order  to  make  the  social  security  pro- 
gram effective  in  its  early  years,  full- 
rate  benefits  are  being  psdd  to  people 
who  were  already  old,  or  in  their  mid- 
dle years,  at  the  time  their  work  was 
first  covered  under  the  program.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  actual  costs  of 
the  benefits  being  provided  to  these  peo- 
ple is  met  by  the  contributions  they  and 
their  employers  paid.  The  cost  of  pay- 
ing full-rate  benefits  during  the  early 
years  of  the  program  is  equal  to  about 
one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. Thus,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
contributions  to  the   program   goes  to 
meet  the  cost  of  getting  the  program 
started.  If  this  cost  were  to  be  met  by 
a  Government  contribution,  all  of  the 
contributions  paid  by  future  generations 
of  workers  and  their  employers  would 
be  available  to  furnish  protection  for 
them.  Social  security  contributes  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well 
as  that  of  the  individual  beneficiaries.  It 
is.  therefore,  appropriate  that  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  through  phased-In  Gov- 
ernment contributions  from  general  rev- 
enues, contribute  to  the  financing  of  the 
program.  This  idea  is  not  a  new  one. 
The  majority  of  foreign  social  security 
programs  have  provisions  for  Govern- 
ment   contributions.    General    revenue 
contributions     were     recommended    in 
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1935  by  the  committee  which  helped  to 
formulate  the   original   social   security 
program  and  were  further  endorsed  by 
social    security    advisory    councils    in 
1938  and  1948.  While  many  who  advo- 
cate the  general  revenue  financing  of 
cash  benefits  have  suggested  that  the 
Government's  share  be  one-third,  the 
cost  to  the  Gtovernment  of  such  a  pro- 
gram and  its  consequent  impact  on  our 
economy  would  be  substantial.  In  or- 
der to  reduce  this  impact,  I  propose  that 
general  revenue  financing  of  the  cash 
benefits   program    be   phased    in    over 
a  period  of  9  years,  eventually  reaching 
one-fifth  of  benefit  outgo.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, the  general  revenue  contribution 
for  the  cash  benefit  program  would  be 
equal  to  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  fiscal 
outgo  in  fiscal  1973,  three-fiftieths  of  the 
benefit  outgo  in  fiscal  1974,  two-twenty- 
flfths  in  fiscal  1975,  one-tenth  in  fiscal 
1976.  three-twenty -fifths  in  fiscal  1977, 
seven-fiftieths  in  fiscal  1978.  four-twen- 
ty-fifths in  fiscal  1979,  nine-fiftieths  in 
fiscal  1980,  and  one-fifth  in  each  fiscal 
year  after  1980.  I  estimate  that  the  gen- 
eral revenue  contribution  would  amount 
to  roughly  $2  billion  in  fiscal  1973  and 
would  be  needed  to  meet  the  significant 
increase  in  benefit  outgo  that  would  be 
provided  under  the  proposed  benefit  im- 
provements that  I  have  outlined  above. 
Sixteenth.  General  revenue  financing 
of  medicare:  Under  present  law,  general 
revenues  finance  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits on  a  transitional  basis  for  those  who 
do  not  meet  regular  medicare  require- 
ments and  one-half  of  the  most  of  the 
benefits  payable  trader  the  medical  insur- 
ance part  of  the  program.  The  Govern- 
ment contribution  thus  amoimts  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  progi*am  costs.  Under  the 
hospital  insurance  program,  the  protec- 
tion provided  for  each  insured  worker  Is 
the  same  regsutlless  of  his  earnings.  For 
this  reason,  the  cost  of  health  insurance 
for  workers  who  pay  contributions  that 
are  less  than  the  value  of  their  benefit 
protection  should  be  met  in  part  by  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  through  general  reve- 
nues. If  this  cost  is  not  met  through  gen- 
eral revenues,  the  regular  worker  and 
his  employer,  particularly  the  higher- 
paid  regular  worker,  will  be  paying  con- 
tributions in  excess  of  the  value  of  his 
protection  in  order  to  subsidize  those 
who  do  not  pay  their  own  way.  I,  there- 
fore, propose  that  the  combined  parts  A 
and  B  of  medicare  be  financed  by  a  one- 
third  contribution  from  employees,  one- 
third    from    employers,    and    one-third 
from  general  revenues.  The  general  reve- 
nue contribution  would  be  graded  in  over 
a  period  of  4  years,  beginning  with  a 
contribution  equal  to  one-fifth  of  bene- 
fit outgo  in  fiscal  1973,  one-fifth  in  fiscal 
1974,  one-fourth  in  fiscal  1975,  and  one- 
third  in  each  fiscal  year  after  1975.  I 
estimate  that  the  general  revenue  con- 
tribution for  medicare  in  fiscal  year  1973 
will  amoimt  to  about  $3  billion.  Under 
HJl.  1,  the  general  revenue  contribution 
for  medicare  would  be  about  $2y4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  "The  Older 
Americans'  Rights  Act  of  1971"  sets  a 
series  of  realizable  goals,  which  if  ob- 


tained would  better  guarantee  the  se- 
curity and  dignity  of  this  Nation's 
elderly. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
(for  Mr.  WnxiAMs,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Bbookx.  Mr.  Cask,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartkx, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  IMOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kknnkot,  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON,     Mr.     McGovERN,     Mr. 

MXTCALT,      Mr.      MONDALE,      Mr. 

MONTOYA.      Mr.      Moss,      Mr. 

MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pell, 

Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Proxidre,  Mr. 

RiBicoFF,      Mr.     Scott,       Mr. 

ScHWEiKXR,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and 

Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.   2515.   A   bill   to  further  promote 
equal     employment     opportunities     for 
American  workers.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
LiAKs) ,  I  offer  on  his  behalf  for  introduc- 
tion a  bill  entitled  "Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Act  of  1971." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent, at  his  request,  that  the  text  of  the 
bUl  and  a  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record  ;  and  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  conjunction  with  the 
introduction  of  the  bill. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy;  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  statements  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2615 

A  bUl  to  further  promote  equal  employment 

opix>rtunitles  for  American  workers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
AmeriCM  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Equ&l  Employment 
Opportunities  EUiforcement  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  Section  701  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e)  is 
amended  as  f oUows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  insert  "govemmenta, 
governmental  agencies.  p>olltlcaI  subdlvl- 
Blons."  after  the  word  "Individuals". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  aU  before 
"Provided  further",  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(b)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
who  has  eight  or  more  employees  for  each 
working  day  In  each  of  twenty  or  more  calen- 
dar weeks  In  the  current  or  preceding  calen- 
dar year  and  any  agent  of  such  a  person,  but 
such  term  does  not  Include  (1)  the  Unlt«d 
States,  a  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the 
Qovernment  of  the  United  States,  an  Indian 
tribe,  or  any  department  or  eigency  of  the 
District  of  CkJlumbla  subject  by  statute  to 
procedures  of  the  competitive  service  (as  de- 
nned in  section  2102  of  title  B  of  the  United 
States  Code).  (2)  a  bona  flde  private  mem- 
bership club  (other  than  a  labor  organiza- 
tion) which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1864:  Provided.  That  during  the  first  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment OpportuiUtlM  Enforcement  Act  of 


1070.  persons  having  fewer  than  twenty-flve 
employees  (and  their  agents)  shaU  not  be 
considered  employers." 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)  beginning  with  the 
semicolon  strike  out  through  the  word 
"assistance"". 

(4)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  between 
"(A)"'  and  "such  labor  organization,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-flve  or  more 
during  the  first  year  after  tiie  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Enforcement  Act  of  1071",  or  (B) 
eight  or  more  thereafter,"' 

(5)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (h)  Insert  be- 
fore the  period  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng: 
"and  further  Includes  any  governmental  in- 
dustry, buslneas,  or  activity". 

Skc.  3.  Section  702  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-2)  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"EZKICPTION 

'Sxc.  702.  This  title  shall  not  ^ply  to  an 
employer  with  respect  to  tixe  employment 
of  aliens  outside  any  State,  or  to  a  reU- 
gious  corporation,  association,  educational 
Institution,  or  society  wiXii  re^>ect  to  the 
employment  of  individuals  of  a  particular 
religion  to  perform  work  connected  with  the 
carrying  on  by  such  corporation,  association, 
educational  institution,  or  society  of  Its  zeU- 
glous  activities.'" 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  through  (e)  of 
section  706  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(78  Stat.  259;  42  VS.C.  2000e-6(»)-(e) )  are 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  Commission  Is  empowered,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  engaging  in  any  unlawful  employment 
practice  as  set  forth  In  section  703  or  704  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  by  (»  os 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved, 
or  by  bl  member  of  t^e  Commission  upon  the 
request  of  any  person   claiming  to  be  ag- 
grieved, alleging  that  an  employer,  employ- 
ment   agency,   labor   organization,   or   Joint 
labor -management     conunlttee     controlling 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  or  retrain- 
ing, including  on-the-job  training  programs, 
has    engaged   in    an   unlawful   employment 
practice,  the  Commission  shall  serve  a  copy 
of  the  charge  on  such  employer,  employment 
agency,  labor  organization,  or  joint  labor- 
management  committee  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "respondent')  as  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter  and  shaU  make  an.  Investigation 
thereof.  Charges  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
contain   such    information   and   be   in   suc^ 
form  as  the  Conmiis&lon  requires.   Charges 
shall  not  be  made  public  by  the  Commission. 
If  the  (Commission  determines  after  such  In- 
vestigation that  there  is  not  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  charge  Is  true,  it  shall 
dismiss  the  charge  and  promptly  notify  the 
person    claiming   to   be   aggrieved   and   the 
respondent  of  Its  action.  If  the  Commission 
determines    after    such    investigation    that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
charge    is    true,    the    Commission    sbaU    en- 
deavor to  eliminate  any  such  alleged  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  by  informal  meth- 
ods of  conference.  condUatlon.  and  persua- 
sion. Nothing  said  or  done  during  and  as  a 
part  of  such  Informal  endeavors  may  be  made 
public  by  the  Commission,  Its  officers  or  em- 
ployees, or  used  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent 
proceeding  without  the  written  consent  ol 
the    persons    concerned.    Any    person    who 
makes  public  Information  In  violation  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tl,- 
000  or  Imprisoned  for  not   more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  The  Commission  shall  make  its 
determination     on     reasonable     cause     as 
promptly   as   possible   and.  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable,  not    later   than   one   hundred    and 
twenty  days  from  the  filing  of  the  charge  or, 
where  applicable  under  subsection  (ei  or  (d). 
from  the  date  upon  which  the  Oommlaaloa 
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la  autborlced  to  take  acUon  with  respect  to 
thecbarge. 

"(c)  In  the  CAM  of  a  charge  filed  by  or  on 
behalX  of  a  peraon  piaimiwg  to  be  aggrieved 
all«ig<ng  an  unlawulul  employment  practice 
occiirrlng  In  a  State,  or  political  subdlvl- 
Blon  of  a  State,  which  has  a  State  or  local  law 
prohibiting  the  \uilawful  employment  prac- 
tice alleged  and  eetabllohlng  or  authorising 
a  State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or  seek 
relief  from  such  practice  or  to  Institute  crim- 
inal proceedings  with  re^>ect  thereto  upoo 
receiving  notice  thereof,  the  Commission 
shall  take  no  action  with  reqpect  to  the  In- 
veetlgatlon  of  such  charge  before  the  ezplra- 
tlou  of  sixty  days  after  proceedings  have  been 
commenced  under  the  State  or  local  law,  un- 
less such  proceedings  have  been  earlier  ter- 
minated: I'rovided,  That  such  sixty-day  pe- 
riod shall  be  extended  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  during  the  flret  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  State  or  local  law.  If 
any  requirement  for  the  commencement  of 
such  proceedings  Is  Imposed  by  a  State  or 
local  authority  other  than  a  requirement  of 
the  filing  of  a  written  and  signed  statement 
of  the  facts  upon  which  the  proceeding  is 
baaed,  the  proceeding  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  commenced  for  the  purposes  oC 
this  subsection  at  Uie  time  such  statement 
Is  sent  by  registered  or  certified  maU  to  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  authority. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  charge  filed  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  alleging  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  occiurlng  In  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which 
has  a  State  or  local  law  prohibiting  the  prac- 
tice alleged  and  establishing  or  authorizing 
a  State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or  seek 
reUef  from  such  practice  or  to  Institute  crim- 
inal proceedings  with  respect  thereto  upon 
receiving  notice  thereof  the  Commission 
shall,  before  taking  any  action  with  respect 
to  such  charge,  notify  the  expropriate  State 
or  local  officials  and,  upon  requeat.  afford 
them  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  lea  than 
sixty  days:  Provided,  That  such  sixty-day  pe- 
riod shall  be  extended  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  during  the  first  year  after  the 
effective  day  of  such  State  or  local  law,  un- 
less a  shorter  period  is  requested,  to  act  un- 
der such  State  or  local  law  to  remedy  the 
practloe  alleged. 

"(e)  A  charge  under  this  section  shall  be 
filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice occurred  and  a  copy  shall  be  served  upon 
the  person  against  whom  such  charge  Is 
made  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  except 
that  in  a  case  of  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  with  respect  to  which  the  person 
aggrieved  has  Initially  Instituted  proceedings 
with  a  State  or  local  agency  with  authority 
to  grant  or  seek  relief  from  such  practice  or 
to  InsUtute  criminal  proceedings  with  respect 
thereto  upon  receiving  notice  thereof,  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
person  aggrieved  within  three  hundred  days 
after  the  alleged  vmlawf ul  employment  prac- 
tice occurred,  or  within  thirty  days  after 
receiving  notice  that  the  State  or  local  agency 
has  terminated  the  proceedings  under  the 
State  or  local  law.  whichever  la  earlier,  and 
a  copy  of  such  charge  shall  be  filed  by  the 
Commission  with  the  State  or  local  agency. 
"(f)  If  the  Commission  determines  after 
attempting  to  secure  volimtary  compliance 
under  subsection  (b)  that  It  is  unable  to 
secure  from  the  respondent  a  conciliation 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  Commission  and 
to  the  person  aggrieved,  which  determina- 
tion shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court,  the 
Commission  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  the  respondent  a  complaint  stating  the 
facta  upon  which  the  aUegaUon  of  the  un- 
lawful employment  practice  Is  based,  together 
with  a  notice  of  hearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion, or  a  member  or  agent  thereof,  at  a  place 
therein  fixed  not  less  than  five  days  after  the 
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serving  of  such  complaint.  Related  proceed- 
ings may  be  conaolldated  for  hearing.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  who  filed  a  charge 
In  any  case  shall  not  participate  In  a  hear- 
ing on  any  con:4)laInt  arising  out  of  such 
charge,  except  as  a  witness. 

"(g)  A  respondent  shall  have  the  right  to 
file  an  answer  to  the  complaint  against  him 
and  with  the  leave  of  the  Commission,  which 
shall  be  granted  whenever  It  Is  reasonable 
and  fair  to  do  so,  may  amend  his  answer  at 
any  time.  Respondents  and  the  person  ag- 
grieved shall  be  parties  and  may  appear  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  or  without 
ooimael.  The  Commission  may  grant  such 
other  pereon  a  right  to  Intervene  or  to  file 
briefs  or  make  oral  arguments  an  amicus 
curiae  or  for  other  purposes,  as  it  considers 
appropriate.  All  testimony  shall  be  taken 
under  oath  and  shall  be  reduced  to  writing. 
Any  such  proceeding  shall,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  under  the  Rules 
of  ClvU  Procedure  for  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

"(h)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
respondent  has  engaged  In  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shaU 
state  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  the  respondent  and  the 
person  or  persons  aggrieved  by  such  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice  an  order  requiring 
the  respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
unlawful  employment  practice  and  to  take 
such  affirmative  action,  including  reinstate- 
ment or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without 
backpay  (payable  by  the  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organizations,  as  the 
case  may  be,  responsible  for  the  unlawful 
employment  practice),  as  will  effectuate  the 
poUcles  of  this  title:  Provided.  That  interim 
earnings  or  amounts  eamable  with  reason- 
able diligence  by  the  aggrieved  person  or 
persona  shall  operate  to  reduce  the  backpay 
otherwise  allowable.  Such  order  may  further 
require  sue*,  respondent  to  make  reports  from 
time  to  time  showing  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  compUed  with  the  order.  If  the  Com- 
mlsBlon  finds  that  the  respondent  has  not 
engaged  in  any  lanlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, the  Commission  shall  state  its  findings 
of  fact  and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
on  the  respondent  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons alleged  in  the  complaint  to  be  aggrieved 
an  order  dismissing  the  complaint. 

"(1)  After  a  charge  has  been  filed  and 
until  the  record  has  been  filed  In  court  as 
hereinafter  provided,  the  proceeding  may 
at  any  time  be  ended  by  agreement  between 
the  Commission  and  the  parties  for  the 
elimlnaUon  of  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  and  the  commission  may  at 
any  time,  upon  reasonable  notice,  modify 
or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  find- 
ing or  order  made  or  Issued  by  It.  An  agree- 
ment approved  by  the  C<xnmisslon  shall 
be  enforceable  under  subsectlonfc  ,1)  through 
(n)  and  the  provisions  of  those  subsections 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  appropriate 
to  a  proceeding  to  enforce  an  agreement. 

"(J)  Findings  of  fact  and  orders  made  or 
issued  under  subsections  (h)  or  (1)  of  tWs 
section  shall  be  determined  on  the  record. 
Sections  554.  555,  566,  and  557  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  such 
proceedings. 

"(k)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  granting  or  denying  in 
whole  or  In  part  the  relief  sought  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  order  In  any  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  In  question 
is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  in  which  such 
party  resides  or  transacts  business,  or  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  by  filing  In  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  the  service  of  such  order,  a  writ- 
ten petition  praying  that  the  order  oT  the 
Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy 


of  such  petlUon  shall  be  forthwith  traoa- 
mitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
mission and  to  any  other  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission,  and  there- 
upon the  Commission  shaU  file  In  the  court 
the  record  In  the  proceeding  as  provided  In 
section  2113  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  the  court 
ShaU  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and 
of  the  question  determined  therein,  and  shall 
have  power  to  grant  to  the  petitioner  or  any 
other  party.  Including  the  Commission,  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  It 
deems  Just  and  proper,   and  to  make  and 
enter  upon   the  pleadings,   testimony,   and 
proceedings  set  forth  In  such  record  a  decree 
afBrmlng,    modifying,    or    setting    aside    in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  order  of  the  Commls- 
slon  and  enforcing  the  same  to  the  extent 
that  such  order  is  affirmed  or  modified.  Any 
party  to  the  proceeding  before  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  permitted  to  intervene  In  the 
court    of    appeals.    The    commencement   of 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
unless  ordered  by  the  coiu-t,  operate  as  a 
stay   of  the   order  of   the   Commission.  No 
objection  that  has   not  been   urged  before 
the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent  shall 
be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the  failure 
or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall  be 
excused    because    of   extraordinary   circum- 
stances.  The  findings  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact.  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  any  party 
shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence  and  shall  show  to  the 
satisfaction   of   the   court   that   such   addi- 
tional evidence  Is  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to 
adduce  such  evidence  in  the  hearing  before 
the  Commission,  Its  member,  or  Its  agent, 
the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  before  the  Commission,  its  mem- 
ber, or  Its  agent,  and  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record.  The  Commission  may  modify  Its 
findings  OS  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings,  by   reason  of   additional   evidence  ao 
taken  and  filed,  and  it  shall  file  such  modi- 
fled  or  new  findings,  which  findings  with  re- 
spect  to  questions  of  Tact,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shaU  be  conclusive,  and  Its  rec- 
ommendations,   if    any,    for    the    modifica- 
tion or  setting  aside  of  lU  original  order. 
Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  it,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive 
and  Its  Judgment  and  decree  shall  be  final, 
except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
states,  as  provided  In  section  1264  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Petitions  filed  under  this 
subsection  shaU  be  heard  expeditiously. 

"(1)  The  Commission  may  petition  any 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  unlawful  employment 
practice  in  question  ocpurred  or  in  which 
the  respondent  resides  or  transacts  business, 
for  the  enforcement  of  its  order  and  for  ap- 
propriate temporary  relief  or  restraining  or- 
der, by  filing  In  such  court  a  written  peti- 
tion praying  that  its  order  be  enforced  and 
for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  reetraln- 
ing  order.  The  Commission  shall  file  in  court 
with  its  petition  the  record  In  the  proceeding 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Cede.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  the  parties  to  the  proceeding 
before  the  Commission.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  question 
determined  therein  and  shall  have  power  to 
grant  to  the  Commission,  or  any  other  party, 
such  temporary  relief,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper,  and 
to  make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings,  testi- 
mony, and  proceedings  set  forth  in  such  rec- 
ord a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting 
aside  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  order  of  the 
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Commission  and  enforcing  the  same  to  the 
extent  that  such  order  is  affirmed  or  modified. 
Any  party  to  the  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  permitted  to  Intervene  In 
the  court  of  appeals.  No  objection  that  has 
not  been  urged  before  the  Commission,  Its 
members,  or  agent  shall  be  considered  by  the 
court,  iinless  the  failure  or  neglect  to  urge 
luch  objection  ahall  be  excused  becatise  of 
extraordinary  clrcim[i8tances.  The  findings  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  questions 
of  fact,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall 
be  conclusive.  If  any  party  shaU  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence 
and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  such  additional  evidence  Is  ma- 
terial and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  the  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the 
hearing  before  the  Commission,  its  member, 
or  its  agent,  the  coiut  may  order  such  ad- 
ditional evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Com- 
mission, its  member,  or  its  agent,  and  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record.  The  Commission 
may  modify  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  additional 
evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and  It  shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  findings 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact.  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive, 
and  Its  recommendations.  If  any,  for  the  mod- 
ification or  setting  aside  of  Its  orlgUud  order. 
Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive 
and  its  judgment  and  decree  shall  be  final, 
except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Petitions  filed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  expeditiously. 

"(m)  If  no  petition  for  review,  as  provided 
In  subsection  (k),  la  filed  within  sixty  days 
after  service  of  the  Commission's  order,  the 
Commission's  findings  of  fact  and  order 
shall  be  conclusive  In  connection  with  any 
petition  for  enforcement  which  is  filed  by  the 
Commission  under  subaectlon  (I)  after  the 
expiration  of  such  sixty-day  pertod.  The  clerk 
of  the  court  of  appeals  In  which  such  petition 
for  enforcement  is  filed  shall  forthwith  enter 
a  decree  enforcing  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  submit  a  copy  of  such 
decree  to  the  Commission,  the  respondent 
named  In  the  petition,  and  to  any  other 
parties  to  the  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(n)  If  within  ninety  days  after  service  of 
the  Commission's  order,  no  petition  for  re- 
view has  been  filed  as  provided  In  subsection 
(k) ,  and  the  Commission  has  not  sought  en- 
forcement of  Its  order  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (1),  any  person  entitled  to  relief 
under  the  Commission's  order  may  petition 
for  a  decree  enforcing  the  order  In  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  unlawful  employment  practice  In 
question  occurred,  or  In  which  a  respondent 
named  In  the  order  resides  or  tranaacts 
business.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (m) 
■hall  apply  to  such  petitions  for  enforce- 
ment. 

"(o)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  to  which  the  Commission  Is  a 
party  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  pursiiant  to  this  title.  AU  other  litiga- 
tion affecting  the  Commission,  or  to  which 
It  la  a  party,  shall  be  conducted  by  attorneys 
appointed  by  the  Commlaalon. 

"(p)  Whenever  a  charge  1b  filed  with  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and 
the  Commission  concludes  on  the  baala  of 
a  preliminary  Investigation  that  prompt 
Judicial  action  la  necessary  to  preserve  the 
power  of  the  Commission  to  grant  effective 
relief  in  the  proceeding,  the  Commission 
■ball,  after  It  Issues  a  complaint,  bring  an 
tctlon  for  appropriate  temporary  or  pra- 


Ilmlnary  relief  pending  Its  final  disposition 
of  such  charge,  or  until  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion under  subsections  (k),  (1),  (m),  or  (n) 
of  thla  section,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
Dnlted  States  district  court  for  any  Judicial 
district  in  the  State  In  which  the  unlawful 
enqdoyment  practice  concerned  Is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  or  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  aggrieved  peraon  would  have 
been  employed  but  for  the  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice,  but.  If  the  resi>ondent 
is  not  found  within  any  such  Judicial  district, 
such  an  action  may  be  brotight  In  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  req>ondent  has  his 
principal  office.  For  purposes  of  sections  1404 
and  1406  of  tlUe  28,  United  States  Code,  the 
Judicial  dlstrtct  in  which  the  respondent  has 
his  principal  office  shall  In  all  cases  be  con- 
sidered a  Judicial  dlstrtct  in  which  such  an 
action  might  have  been  brought.  Upon  the 
bringing  of  any  such  action,  the  district  court 
shall  have  Jvulsdlctlon  to  grant  such  injunc- 
tive relief  or  temporary  restraining  order  as 
It  deems  Just  and  proper,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Rule  66  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  except 
paragraph  (a)  (2)  thereof,  shaU  govern 
proceedings  under  this  subsection. 

"(q)  (1)  If  a  charge  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission piusuant  to  subsection  (b)  Is  dis- 
missed by  the  Commission,  or  If  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  filing  of 
such  charge  or  the  expiration  of  any  pertod 
of  reference  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d), 
whichever  Is  later,  the  Commission  has  neith- 
er Issued  a  complaint  under  subsection  (f) 
nor  entered  into  ap  agreement  under  sub- 
section (f)  or  (I)  which  Is  acceptable  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  person  aggrieved,  the 
Commission  shall  so  notify  the  person  ag- 
grieved and  within  sixty  days  after  the  giv- 
ing of  such  notice  a  civil  action  may  be 
brought  against  the  respondent  named  In 
the  charge  (1)  by  the  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved,  or  (2)  If  such  charge  was  filed  by 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  by  any  person 
whom  the  charge  alleges  was  aggrieved  by 
the  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice. 
Upon  application  by  the  complainant  and  In 
such  circumstances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Just,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attorney  for 
such  complainant  and  may  authorize  the 
commencement  of  the  action  without  the 
payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security.  Upon  the 
commencement  of  such  civil  action,  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  divested  of  Jurisdiction  over 
the  proceeding  and  shall  take  no  further  ac- 
tion with  respect  thereto,  except  that,  upon 
timely  application,  the  court  In  Its  discretion 
may  permit  the  Commission  to  Intervene  In 
such  civil  action  If  the  Commission  certifies 
that  the  case  Is  of  general  public  Importance. 
Upon  request,  the  court  may.  In  Its  discretion, 
stay  further  proceedings  for  not  more  than 
sixty  days  pending  termination  of  State  or 
locsJ  proce<»dlngs  described  in  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  or  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to 
obtain  voluntary  compliance. 

"(2)  The  right  of  an  aggrieved  person  to 
bring  a  civil  action  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  thla  subsection  shaU  terminate  once  the 
Commission  has  Issued  a  complaint  under 
subsection  (f ) ,  or  has  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (f)  or  (I)  which  Is 
acceptable  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  per- 
son aggrieved :  Provided,  That  if  after  issuing 
a  complaint  the  Commission  has  not  Issued 
an  order  under  subsection  (h)  within  a  pe- 
riod of  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
issuance  of  the  complaint,  the  Commission 
shall  so  notify  the  person  aggrieved  and  a 
civil  action  may  be  brought  against  the 
respondent  named  In  the  charge  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  Commission's  Issuance  of  an 
order  under  subsection  (h) :  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  if  the  person  aggrieved  files  a 
civil  action  against  the  respondent  during 


the  period  from  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  to  one  year  after  the  issuance  of  the 
complaint  such  person  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission of  such  action  and  the  Commission 
may  petition  the  court  not  to  proceed  with 
the  suit.  The  court  toay  dismiss  or  stay  any 
such  action  upon  a  showing  that  the  Com- 
mission has  been  acting  with  due  dUlgenoe 
on  the  coii4>lalnt,  that  the  Oommission 
anticipates  the  Issuance  of  an  order  under 
subsection  (h)  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  that  the  case  is  exceptional,  and  that 
extension  of  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  is 
warranted." 

(b)  SulMections  (f)  through  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 706  of  such  Act  and  references  thereto 
are  redesignated  as  subsections  (r)  through 
(w) ,  respectively. 

(c)  Section  706  (r)  of  such  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  this  section,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  sentence:  "Upon 
the  bringing  of  any  such  action,  the  direct 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  suoh 
temporary  or  preliminary  relief  as  it  deems 
Just  and  proper." 

(d)  Section  706 (u)  and  (v)  of  such  Act, 
as  redesignated  by  this  section,  are  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "(e)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(q)",  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"(1)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(u)". 

Skc.  6.  Section  707  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act,  the  functions  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Acting  Attorney  General,  as 
the  case  may  be,  under  this  section  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Commission,  together 
with  such  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  en^loyed,  used, 
held,  avaUable,  or  to  be  made  avaUable  In 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred  to 
the  Commission  hereby  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
functions  pmvuant  to  this  subsection,  and 
the  Commission  shaU  thereafter  carry  out 
such  fiinctlons  In  the  manner  set  forth  in 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  In  all  suits  oommenoed  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act  of  1971,  procecNllngs  shall  con- 
tinue without  abatement,  aU  court  orders 
and  decrees  shaU  remain  in  effect,  and  the 
ConunlsElon  shall  be  substituted  as  a  party 
for  the  United  States  of  America  or  the  At- 
torney General  or  Acting  Attorney  General,  as 
appropriate. 

"(e)  Subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opp>ortunlties  En- 
forcement Act  of  1971,  the  Commission  shaU 
have  authority  to  Investigate  and  act  on  a 
charge  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion, whether  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  per- 
son claiming  to  be  aggrieved  or  by  a  member 
of  the  Commission:  Provided,  That  all  such 
actions  shaU  be  in  acoardanoe  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  section  706,  Including 
the  provlslona  for  enforcement  and  appeUate 
review  contained  In  subsections  (k) ,  (1) ,  (m) , 
and  (n)  thereof." 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d) 
of  section  709  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1904 
(78  Stat.  263:  42  U.S.C.  2000e-8(b)-(d) )  are 
amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

"(b)  The  Oommission  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
administration  of  State  fair  employment 
practices  laws  and,  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  nuiy,  for  the  pvupose  of  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  duties  under  this  title 
and  within  the  limitation  of  funds  appro- 
priated specifically  for  such  purpoee,  engage 
In  and  contribute  to  the  cost  of  research 
and  other  projects  of  mutual  interest  under- 
taken by  such  agencies,  and  utUhse  the  serv- 
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ICM  Of  sacb  agsnclea  and  Uielx  employees, 
mnA  notwltbatandlng  any  otber  proTlaloii  of 
law,  may  pay  by  advance  or  reUnbunement 
•ach  agenolM  and  their  employees  for  aerv- 
Ices  rendered  to  assist  tbe  Oommlnslon  In 
carrying  out  this  title.  In  furtberanoe  of  suob 
cooperative  efforts,  tbe  Commission  m«y 
enter  into  written  agreements  with  such 
State  or  local  agencies  and  such  agreements 
may  liMslude  provisions  under  which  the 
Commission  shall  retrain  from  processing  a 
charge  In  any  cases  or  class  of  cases  specified 
In  such  agreements  or  under  which  the 
Coooamlsslon  shall  relieve  any  person  or  class 
or  persons  In  such  State  or  locality  from  re- 
quirements ln^>oeed  under  this  section.  The 
Commission  shall  reaclnd  any  such  agree- 
ment whenever  It  determines  that  the  agree- 
ment no  longer  serves  the  Interest  of  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Kvery  employer,  employment  agency. 
^ru^  labor  organization  subject  to  this  title 
»*»*Ji  (1)  make  and  keep  such  records  rele- 
vant to  the  determinations  of  whether  un- 
lawful employment  practices  have  been  or 
are  being  committed,  (2)  preserve  such  rec- 
ords for  such  periods,  and  (3)  make  such 
rei>orts  therefrom  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  coder,  after  public 
hearing,  aa  reasonable,  necessary,  or  appro- 
priate for  the  enforcement  of  this  title  or  the 
regulations  or  orders  thereunder.  The  Com- 
mission shall,  by  regulation,  require  each  em- 
ployer, labor  organization,  and  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  subject  to  this  title 
which  oontxols  an  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program  to  maintain  such  records  as 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  a  list  of  applicants  who  wish  to 
participate  in  such  program  including  the 
chronological  order  in  which  such  applicants 
were  received,  and  to  fumlah  to  tbe  Commis- 
sion upon  request,  a  detailed  description  of 
the  numner  in  which  persons  are  selected  to 
participate  In  the  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  program.  Any  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint 
labor-management  committee  which  believes 
that  the  application  to  It  of  any  regulation 
or  order  Issued  under  this  section  would  re- 
sult In  undue  hardship  may  apply  to  the 
Commission  for  an  exemption  from  the  ap- 
plication of  such  regulation  or  order,  and. 
If  such  application  for  an  exen^tlon  Is 
denied,  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  United 
Statee  district  court  for  the  district  where 
such  records  are  kept.  If  the  Commission  or 
the  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  finds  that  the 
application  of  the  regulation  or  order  to  the 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 
ganization tn  question  would  impose  an  un- 
due hardship,  the  Commission  or  the  court, 
as  the  case  may  be,  may  grant  appropriate 
relief.  If  any  person  required  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  falls  or  re- 
fusee  to  do  so,  tbe  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  such  person  Is 
found,  resides,  or  transacts  business,  shall, 
upon  application  of  the  Commission,  have 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  htm  to  comply. 

"(d)  In  prescribing  requirements  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  constat  with  other  interested 
State  and  Federal  agencies  and  shall  endeavor 
to  coordinate  its  requirements  with  those 
adopted  by  such  agencies.  The  Commission 
shall  furnish  upon  request  and  without  cost 
to  any  State  or  local  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  a  fair  employment 
practice  law  information  obtained  pvirsuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  from  any 
employer,  employment  agency,  labor  organi- 
zation, or  Joint  labor-management  commit- 
tee subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  agency. 
Such  Information  ahaU  be  furnished  on  con- 
dition that  It  not  be  made  public  by  the  re- 
cipient agency  prior  to  the  Institution  of  a 
proceeding  under  State  or  local  law  Involving 


such  Information.  If  this  condition  Is  vio- 
lated by  a  recipient  agency,  the  Commission 
may  decline  to  honor  subsequent  requests 
pursuant  to  this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  700  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by:  (1)  redesignating  sec- 
Uon  709(e)  as  708(f)  and  (2)  by  adding  im- 
mediately after  section  709(d)  as  amended, 
the  following  subsection  (e) : 

"(e)  Any  record  or  paper  rec]\iired  by  sec- 
tion 709(c)  of  this  title  to  be  preserved  or 
maintained  shall  be  made  available  for  In- 
spection, reproduction,  and  copying  by  the 
Commission  or  Its  representative,  or  to  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  or  his  representative,  upon 
demand  In  writing  directed  to  the  person 
having  c\istody,  possession,  or  control  of  such 
record  or  paper.  Unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States,  neither  the 
members  of  the  Commission  nor  its  represen- 
tative, or  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  nor  his  rep- 
resentative shall  dlclose  any  record  <x  papa: 
produced  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  any  repro- 
duction or  copy,  except  to  Congress  or  any 
committee  thereof,  or  to  a  governmental 
agency,  or  In  tbe  presentation  of  any  case  or 
proceeding  before  any  court  or  grant  Jury. 
The  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  a  demand  Is  made  or  In  which 
a  record  or  paper  so  demanded  is  located, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  compel  by  appro- 
priate process  the  production  of  such  record 
or  paper." 

Sec.  7.  Section  710  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  264;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-0)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"nrvxsTiGAToaT  powsbs 

"Szc.  710.  For  the  purpose  of  all  hearings 
and  Investigations  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission or  its  duly  authorized  agents  or 
agencies,  section  11  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (49  Stat.  465;  29  U.S.C.  161) 
shall  apply: 

Provided,  That  no  subpena  shall  be  Issued  on 
the  application  of  any  party  to  proceedings 
before  the  Commission  until  after  the  Com- 
mission has  issued  and  caused  to  be  served 
upon  the  respondent  a  complaint  and  notice 
of  hearing  under  subsection  (f)  of  section 
706." 

Szc.  8.  (a)  Section  703(a)(2)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1064  (78  Stat.  266:  42  US  C. 
2000e-2(a)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
words  "or  applicants  for  employment"  after 
tbe  words  "his  employees". 

(b)  Section  703(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  appli- 
cants for  membership"  after  the  word  "mem- 
bership". 

(c)(1)  Section  704(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  Joint  labor-man- 
agement oommittee  controlling  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  or  retraining,  includ- 
ing on-the-job  training  programs,"  after 
"employment  agency"  In  section  704(a). 

(2)  Section  704(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  (A)  striking  out  "or  employment  agency" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "employment 
agency,  or  Joint  labor-management  commit- 
tee controlling  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing or  retraining,  including  on-the-job 
training  programs.",  and  (B)  Inserting  a 
comma  and  the  words  "or  relating  to  ad- 
mission to,  or  employment  in.  any  program 
established  to  provide  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  by  such  a  Joint  labor-man- 
agement committee"  before  the  word  "indi- 
cating". 

(d)  (1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  706 
(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  all  members  of  the  C3om- 
mlsslon  shall  continue  to  serve  tintll  their 
successors  are  appointed  and  qualified:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  such  member  of  tbe  Com- 
mission shall  continue  to  serve  (1)  for  more 
than  sixty  days  when  the  Congress  is  In  ses- 
sion luiless  a  nomination  to  fill  such  vacancy 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or 
(2)   after  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 


seasion  of  the  Senate  in  which  such  nomina- 
tion was  submitted". 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  706(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 
"The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission  for  the  administra- 
tive operations  of  the  Commission,  and  shall 
appoint,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  such 
officers,  agents,  attorneys,  hearings  exam-' 
iners,  and  employees  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assist  it  in  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions and  fix  their  compensation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classificatian 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided, 
That  assignment,  removal,  and  compensa- 
tion of  hearing  examiners  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  3106,  3344.  6363,  and 
7621  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code." 

(e)  SeoUon  706(g)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  tlie 
following:  ",  and  to  accept  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  666(b))". 

(f)  Section  70&(g)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  Intervene  in  a  civil  action  brought 
by  an  aggrieved  party  under  section  706." 

(g)  Section  713  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  Except  for  the  powers  granted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (h)  of  section 
706,  the  ix>wer  to  modify  or  set  aside  Its  find- 
ings, or  make  new  findings,  under  subsections 
(1),  (k),  and  (1)  of  section  706,  the  rulemak- 
ing power  as  defined  in  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  6  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  with 
reference  to  general  rules  as  dlstlngxiiahed 
from  rules  of  specific  applicability,  and  the 
power  to  enter  Into  or  rescind  agreements 
with  State  and  local  agencies,  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b)  of  section  709,  under  which 
the  Commission  agrees  to  refrain  from  proc- 
essing a  charge  in  any  cases  or  class  of  cases 
or  under  which  the  Commission  agrees  to 
relieve  any  person  or  class  of  persons  in  such 
State  or  locality  from  requirements  Imposed 
by  section  709,  the  Commission  may  delegate 
any  of  its  fimctlons,  duties,  and  powers  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  the  Commission 
may  designate  by  regulation,  including  func- 
tions, duties,  and  powers  with  respect  to 
hearing,  determining,  ordering,  certifying,  re- 
porting or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work, 
business,  or  matter:  Provided.  That  nothing 
In  this  subsection  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  provide  for  persons  other  than  those 
referred  to  In  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  656  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  conduct  any  hearing 
to  which  that  section  applies. 

"(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  any  group  of  three  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Conunlsslon  any  or  all  of  the 
powers  which  It  may  Itself  exercise." 

(h)  Section  714  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  ill"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  ill  and  1114". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause : 

"(66)  Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission." 

(b)  Clause  (72)  of  section  6316  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(72)  Members,  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  (4)." 

(c)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  6316  of  such 
title  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Section  716  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (78  SUt.  253:  42  V3.C.  2000e 
et  seq.)    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  716.  All  authority,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant   to   Executive   Order   11246 
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relating  to  nondiscrimination  In  employ- 
ment by  Government  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors and  nondiscrimination  in  fed- 
grslly  ssslste  .  construction  contracts  are 
trsnsferred  to  the  Equal  Rights  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  together  with  such 
personnel,  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  employed,  used,  held, 
aTSllable  or  to  be  made  available  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions  transferred  to  the 
Commission  hereby  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and  the 
Commission  shall  hereafter  carry  out  all  such 
authority,  functions,  and  responsibilities 
pursuant  to  such  order." 

Sec  11.  Title  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

•NONDISCRIMINATION   IN  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 

"Sec.  717.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  af- 
fecting employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment (except  with  regard  to  aliens  employed 
outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States)  in 
military  departments  as  defined  in  section  102 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  executive 
agencies  (other  than  the  General  Account- 
ing Office)  as  defined  In  section  105  of  ti- 
tle 5.  United  States  Code  (Including  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  employment  who 
are  paid  from  nonappropriated  funds) .  and 
in  those  portions  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
having  positions  in  the  competitive  service, 
shall  be  made  free  from  any  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin. 

"(b)  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  enforce 
the  provision  of  subsection  (a)  and  shall  is- 
sue such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  In- 
structions as  It  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  here- 
under, and  the  head  of  each  executive  de- 
partment and  agency  and  the  appropriate 
officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  com- 
ply with  such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
instructions:  Prot^dnf,  That  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  provide  that  an  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  any  final  action  taken  on  any  com- 
plaint filed  by  him  thereunder. 

"(c)  Within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  no- 
tice, given  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  of 
anal  action  taken  on  a  complaint  of  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin,  or  after  ninety  days  from 
the  filbig  of  the  Initial  charge  until  such 
time  as  final  action  may  be  taken,  an  em- 
ployee or  applicant  for  employment,  if  ag- 
grieved by  the  final  disposition  of  his  com- 
plaint, or  by  the  failure  to  take  final  action 
on  his  complaint,  may  file  a  civil  action  as 
provided  In  section  706(q).  in  which  civil 
action  the  head  of  the  executive  department 
or  agency,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
appropriate,  shall  be  the  respondent. 

"(d)  The  provi.'^ions  of  section  706  (q) 
through  (w),  as  applicable,  shall  govern  civil 
actions  brouglit   licreuuder. 

'  (ei  All  functions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  which  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  determines  re- 
late to  nondi-scrimlnation  in  Government 
employment  are  transferred  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Comm'.sslon. 

"(fl  This  section  shall  become  effective 
'  ;c  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(g)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
relieve  any  Government  agency  or  official 
of  its  or  his  prlmarv  ret.ponsibiUty  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  in  employment  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution,  statutes,  and 
Executive  orders." 

Sec.  12.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  to  section  706  of  the  Civil  RIghte  Act 
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of  1964  shall  not  be  applicable  to  charges 
filed  with  the  Commission  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Acrr  of  1971 

SECTION    2 

This  section  amends  certain  definitions  in 
secUon  701  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Section  701(a). — This  subsection  defines 
"person"  to  include  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, governmental  agencies  and  political 
subdivisions. 

Section  701(b). — This  subsection  would 
extend  coverage  of  employers  to  those  with 
8  or  more  employees  one  year  alter  enact- 
ment. Tbe  standard  for  determining  the 
number  of  employees  of  an  employer,  that  Is. 
■employees  for  each  working  day  In  each  of 
20  or  more  calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or 
preceding  calendar  year",  would  apply  to 
employers  of  25  or  more  employees  during 
the  first  year  as  well  as  the  final  coverage  of 
eight  or  more  employees.  This  subsection 
would  broaden  the  meaning  of  "employer"  to 
include  State  and  local  governments  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  departments  or  agencies 
(except  those  subject  by  statute  to  proce- 
dures of  the  Federal  competitive  service  as 
defined  in  6  USC  2102). 

Section  701(c). — This  subsection  elimi- 
nates the  exemption  for  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  States  or  of  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States  from  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployment agency"  in  order  to  conform  with 
the  expanded  coverage  of  State  and  local 
governments  in  section  701(a)   and  (b). 

Section  701(e). — The  subsection  Is  revised 
to  Include  coverage  of  labor  organizations 
with  8  or  more  members  one  year  after  en- 
actment. 

SECTION    3 

Section  702  is  amended  to  eliminate  the 
exemption  for  employment  of  individuals 
engaged  In  educational  activities  of  non- 
religious  educational  institutions.  It  contin- 
ues the  exemption  for  employment  of  aliens 
outside  the  United  States  and  to  a  religious 
curp>oration,  association,  educational  Insti- 
tution or  society  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment of  individuals  of  a  particular  religion 
to  |>€rform  work  connected  with  religious 
activities. 

SECTION  4  (a) 

This  section  amends  sections  706  (a) -(e) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  entitled  "Pre- 
vention of  Unlawful  Practices." 

Section  706(a). — This  subsection  would 
empower  tiie  Commission  to  prevent  persons 
from  engaging  in  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tices under  sections  703  and  704  of  title  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Section  706(b) . — This  subsection  prescribes 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  when  a  charge 
of  an  unlawful  employment  practice  Is  filed 
with  the  Commission.  The  Commission  must 
serve  a  copy  of  the  charge  on  the  respondent, 
investigate  the  charge  and  make  its  determi- 
nation on  whether  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  charge  is  true.  If  It  finds 
no  reasonable  cause,  the  Commission  must 
dismiss  the  charge:  if  it  finds  reasonable 
cause.  It  must  attempt  to  conciUate  the  case. 
'Vhe  subsection  ma  ices  a  number  of  changes 
in  existing  law: 

1.  Under  present  law.  a  charge  may  be  filed 
only  by  a  person  aggrieved  under  oath.  This 
sulisection  would  permit  a  charge  to  be  filed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  aggrieved,  and 
eliminates  the  requirement  of  an  oath. 

2.  The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
make  its  determination  on  reasonable  cause 
as  promptly  as  possible  and,  "so  far  as  prac- 
ticable," within  120  days  from  the  filing  of 
the  charge  or  from  the  date  upon  which  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  act  on  the 
charge  under  section  706  (c)  or  (d). 

3.  This  subsection  and  section  8(c)  of  the 
bill  add  appropriate  provisions  to  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  the  present  statute  to  provide 
full   coverage  for   Joint   labor-managunent 


committees  controlling  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  or  retraining,  Including  on- 
the-job  training  programs.  While  these  Joint 
labor-management  committees  are  prohibited 
under  section  703(d)  of  the  present  act 
from  dlsGrimluatlng,  they  were  not  expressly 
included  In  the  prohibition  against  discrim- 
inatory advertising  or  retaliation  against  per- 
sons participating  in  Commission  proceed- 
ings (sec.  704  (a)  and  (b) )  or  In  the 
procedures  for  filing  charges  In  section 
706(a) . 

Section  706(c) . — This  provision  retains  the 
present  requirement  that  the  Commission 
defer  lor  a  period  of  60  days  to  State  or  local 
agencies  functioning  under  appropriate  anti- 
discrimination laws  (or  120  days  during  the 
first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
law).  The  only  change  In  the  present  law 
Is  to  delete  the  term  "no  charge  may  be 
iUed"  by  an  aggrieved  person  In  such  State 
or  locality.  The  present  statute  Is  somewhat 
ambiguous  respecting  Commission  action  on 
charges  filed  prior  to  resort  to  the  State  or 
local  agency.  The  new  language  clarifies  the 
present  statute  by  permitting  the  charge  to 
be  filed  but  prohibiting  the  Commission  from 
taking  action  with  respect  thereto  until  the 
prescribed  p«lod  has  elapsed. 

Section  706(d). — This  subsection,  requir- 
ing deferral  to  State  or  local  antl-dlscrinUna- 
tlon  agencies  In  the  case  of  charges  filed  by 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  follows  the 
language  of  the  present  statute. 

Section  706(e) . — This  subsection  prescribes 
the  time  limits  for  the  filing  of  a  charge 
Under  the  present  statute,  the  charge  must 
be  filed  within  90  days  after  the  alleged  un- 
lawful employment  practice  occiured.  In 
cases  where  the  Commission  defers  to  a  State 
or  local  agency,  the  charge  must  presently 
be  filed  within  210  days  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  alleged  unlawful  practice,  or  within  30 
days  after  the  person  aggrieved  receives 
notice  that  State  or  local  agency  has  termi- 
nated its  proceedings,  whichever  is  earlier. 
This  subsection  would  p>ermlt  charges  to  be 
filed  within  180  days  of  the  alleged  unlaw- 
ful practice — a  limitation  period  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  160(b)  ) . 
Where  the  (^mmlssion  defers  to  a  State  or 
local  agency,  the  time  limit  Is  extended  to 
300  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged 
unlawful  practice  or  30  days  after  receipt 
of  notice  that  the  State  or  local  agency  has 
terminated  Its  proceedings.  This  subeectlon 
also  requires  that  the  charge  be  served  on 
the  respondent  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
Its  having  been  filed. 

Sections  706(f)  through  706 (p). — These 
subs-,  ctio.ns.  which  are  new.  set  forth  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  where  the  Com- 
nii".sion,  after  finding  reasonable  cause  to 
bilieve  that  the  allegations  of  the  charge 
are  true.  Is,  unable  to  conciliate  the  case. 
The  hearing  and  review  requirements  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  most  statutes  gov- 
eriiing  administrative  agencies. 

Section  70D(f). — Under  this  subsection.  If 
the  Commission  Is  unable  to  secure  a  con- 
ciliation agreement  pursuant  to  section  706 
lb)  that  i.s  acceptable  to  the  Commission 
a. id  to  the  person  aggrieved,  it  would 
promptly  is.;ue  aud  serve  upon  the  resptond- 
c:i<  a  complaint  and  notice  of  hearing.  The 
Commission's  determination  that  it  is  un- 
able to  secure  such  an  agreement  would 
not  be  reviewable  in  court.  Coiicillatlon 
agreements  entered  Into  by  the  Commission 
would  be  enforceable  in  court  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  706(1).  If  a 
CoinmiEaioncr  files  a  charge,  he  shall  not 
participate  m  a  htaiiJig  in  any  complaint 
arisl:ig  out  of  such  charge,  except  as  a  wit- 
ness. 

Section  706(gi. — This  subsection  pre- 
scribes certain  statutory  procedural  re- 
quirements after  a  complaint  is  issued  by 
the  Commission.  The  respondent  would  be 
provided  an  opportumty  to  file  an  answer 
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tc  *.he  complaint,  and  to  amend  its  answer 
upon  a  showing  of  reasonableness  and  fair- 
ness. TTie  respondent  and  tbe  aggrlered  per- 
son are  full  parties  and  permitted  to  ap- 
pear at  any  stage  of  tbe  proceeding.  Tbe 
provision  for  active  participation  of  tbe 
aggrieved  persons  differs  from  tbe  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  (29  n£.C.  160 
(b) ) ,  under  whlcb  the  person  filing  the 
charge  Is  permitted  to  Intervene  only  in 
the  discretion  of  the  person  conducting  tbe 
hearing.  Tbe  Commission  could  also,  In  Its 
discretion,  grant  to  other  persons  tbe  right 
to  Intervene,  to  file  briefs,  or  to  make  oral 
argument,  as  It  deems  appropriate.  Testi- 
mony at  hearings  must  be  under  oath  and 
reduced  to  writing  and  proceedings  shall,  so 
far  as  practicable,  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  evidence  in  tbe  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States.  This  last 
provision  is  similar  to  that  contained  in  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
160(b)).  As  specified  In  section  706(]),  all 
hearings  must  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The 
only  persons.  In  addition  to  members  of  the 
Commission,  who  may  preside  at  hearings 
are  hearing  examiners  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 3105  of  title  5  of  tbe  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Section  706(b>. — This  subsection  pro- 
vides that  If  the  Commission,  following  a 
hearing,  finds  that  the  respondent  has  en- 
gaged In  an  unlavrful  employment  practice, 
it  shall  state  its  findings  of  fact  and  issue 
an  order  to  be  served  on  the  parties,  re- 
quiring that  the  respondent  cease  and  desist 
from  its  unlawful  conduct  and  take  such 
affirmative  action,  including  reinstatement 
or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without  back- 
pay as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  tbe  Act. 
Interim  earnings  or  amounts  eamable  with 
reasonable  dUigency  by  tbe  aggrieved  per- 
sons would  operate  to  reduce  tbe  backpay 
otherwl.'je  allowable.  The  order  could  also 
require  that  the  respondent  make  reports 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Commission.  If  the 
Commission  finds  no  unlawful  employment 
practice.  It  would  state  such  findings  and 
issue  an  order  dismissing  tbe  complaint. 
This  provision  is  Intended  to  give  the  Com- 
mission wide  discretion  In  fashioning  the 
most  complete  relief  possible  to  eliminate 
all  at  the  consequences  of  the  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  caused  by,  or  attributa- 
ble to  tbe  respondent. 

Section  706(1) — This  subsection  would 
mal:e  clear  the  authority  of  the  Commission, 
any  time  after  a  charge  has  been  filed  untU 
the  record  is  filed  In  court,  to  end  proceed- 
ings by  agreement  with  the  parties  for  tbe 
elimi'iation  of  the  alleged  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice.  Agreements  entered  Into  un- 
der this  section  or  section  706(f)  would  be 
enforceable  in  the  appropriate  court  of  ap- 
peals under  section  706(1)  through  (n).  The 
Commission  would  also  be  able,  upon  rea- 
sonable notice,  to  modify  or  set  aside.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  any  finding  or  order  made 
or  Issued  by  it. 

Section  706(1). — This  subsection  requires 
that  findings  of  fact  and  orders  made  or 
l-ssued  under  subsection  (h)  or  (1)  be  on 
th<'  record  In  accordance  with  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

Section  706  (k). — This  subsection  would 
permit  a  party  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission — the  re«p)ondent  or  tbe 
person  or  persons  on  whose  behalf  the  charge 
was  filed — to  seek  review  of  such  order  in 
a  US.  court  of  appeals  within  60  days  after 
the  service  of  tbe  Commission's  order.  The 
subsection  specifies  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  after  a  petition  for  review  is  filed. 
Including: 

1.  Tbe  clerk  of  the  court  transmits  a  copy 
of  tbe  petition  to  the  Commission  and  to 
any  other  party  to  the  proceeding  before 
tbe  Commission; 

2.  The  Commission  files  In  court  tbe  record 
in  the  proceedings  pursuant  to  28  UJS.C.  2112 


at  which  time  the  court  of  appeals  has  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction. 

3.  Tbe  Cotirt  of  Appeals  Is  authorized  to 
grant  such  temporary  relief,  restraining  order, 
or  other  order,  as  It  deems  just  and  proper 
and  may  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying 
and  enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part  tbe  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
mission are  conclusive  if  they  are  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

4.  Any  party  to  tbe  proceedings  before 
the  Commission  may  Intervene  In  the  court 
of  appeals  and  a  party  may  apply  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence  before  tbe  Com- 
mission, which  could  then  modify  Its  orig- 
inal findings.  Modified  findings  would  also 
be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  ev- 
idence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole. 

5.  Objections  not  urged  before  tbe  Com- 
mission, Its  members,  or  agents,  will  not  be 
considered  by  the  court  unless  tbe  failure  or 
neglect  to  urge  such  objection  Is  excused  be- 
cau>e  of  extraordinary  circumstances. 

6.  Commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  would  not  stay  the  Commis- 
sion's order  unless  ordered  by  the  court. 

7.  The  courts  of  appeals  are  required  to 
hear  petitions  expeditiously.  This  require- 
ment is  intended  to  emphasize  to  the  coiorts 
of  appeals  the  need  for  promptly  acting  on 
petitions  in  order  to  have  speedy  resolution 
of  tnese  cases. 

Section  706(1) . — ThU  subaectton  would  au- 
thorize tbe  Commission  to  petition  a  U.S. 
court  of  appeals  for  enforcement  of  Its  order. 
Tbe  prescribed  procedures  in  tbe  case  of  pe- 
titions for  enforcement  under  this  subsection 
are  similar  to  section  706 (k)  except  that 
no  time  limit  Is  specified  for  the  enforcement 
petition  (but,  see  section  706 (m)  regarding 
the  self -enforcement  procedure),  and  the 
Commission  would  be  authorized  to  seek  an 
order  from  the  court  for  temporary  or  pre- 
liminary enforcement  of  its  order  pending 
compelte  review  by  the  court  of  appeals. 

Section  706 (m). — Under  this  subsection,  if 
there  is  no  petition  for  review  filed  within 
60  days  as  provided  In  section  706  (k),  tbe 
Commission's  findings  of  fact  and  order 
would  become  conclusive  In  connection  with 
any  petition  for  enforcement  filed  pursuant 
to  section  706  ( 1 ) .  If  tbe  Cc^nmlsslon  petitions 
for  an  enforcement  order,  tbe  clerk  of  the 
court  of  appeals  would  enter  a  decree  en- 
forcing tbe  order  of  the  Commission  and 
transmit  copies  to  tbe  Commission,  tbe  re- 
spondent, and  any  other  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission. 

Section  706 (n). — This  subsection  provides 
that  any  person  entitled  to  relief  under  a 
Commission  order  could  obtain  enforcement 
of  the  order  if  within  90  days  after  service 
of  the  Commission's  order  there  has  been  no 
petition  for  review  filed  under  subsection  (k) 
or  no  petition  for  enforcement  filed  by  the 
CommlHBlon  under  subsections  (I)  or  (m). 
The  procedures  and  provisions  of  subsection 
(m)  would  apply  to  such  petition  for  en- 
forcement. 

Section  706(0). — This  subsection  provides 
that  the  Attorney  General  would  conduct  all 
litigation  to  which  the  Commission  la  a  party 
in  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  title.  All  other  Commission 
litigation.  Including  litigation  arising  under 
section  706(k),  (1).  (m),  (n),  (p),  or  (q). 
litigation  arising  in  connection  with  the 
Commission's  recordkeeping  requirements 
under  section  709,  the  enforcement  of  the 
Commission's  authority  to  conduct  investi- 
gations under  section  710,  and  private  litiga- 
tion in  which  the  Commission  is  involved  as 
amicus  curiae,  as  well  as  Judicial  proceed- 
ings in  which  the  Commission  Intervenes, 
shall  be  conducted  by  attorneys  appointed  by 
the  Commission. 

SecUon  706 (p). — Under  this  subsection.  If, 
after  a  charge  is  filed  under  section  706(b) , 
the  Commission  concludes  on  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  Investigation   that  prompt  Ju- 


dicial action  Is  necessary  to  preserve  its 
power  to  grant  effective  relief  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, it  must  bring  an  action  for  appro- 
priate preliminary  or  temporary  relief  in 
the  United  States  district  court  in  the  Judi- 
cial district  In  which  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, where  tbe  person  would  have  been 
employed  but  for  the  alleged  unlawful  prac- 
tice, or  if  tbe  respondent  Is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  these  districts.  In  tbe  Judicial  dis- 
trict where  the  respondent  has  Its  principal 
office.  The  subsection  further  provides  that 
for  purposes  of  28  U.S.C.  1404  and  1400 
(which  permit  tbe  court  to  transfer  an  action 
to  another  Judicial  district  where  the  ac- 
tion might  have  been  brought)  the  district 
in  which  tbe  respondent  has  his  principal 
office  is  to  be  considered  a  Judicial  district 
where  the  action  might  have  been  brought. 

This  subsection.  In  addition,  would  make 
rule  66  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, except  paragraph  (a)  (2)  thereof,  ap- 
plicable to  proceedings  under  section  706  (p). 
Rule  66  prescribes  procedural  requirements 
for  the  granting  of  temporary  restraining 
orders  and  preliminary  Injunctions.  Para- 
graph (a)  (2)  of  rule  66  permits  the  court 
to  advance  the  trial  on  the  merits  and  to 
consolidate  the  trial  on  the  merits  with  the 
hearing  on  the  application  for  injunction. 
This  provision  would  be  inapplicable  to  pro- 
ceedings under  section  706 (p) . 

Any  relief  ordered  by  tbe  court  under  this 
subsection  would  be  permitted  to  run  until 
such  time  as  a  court  of  appeals  has  assumed 
Jurisdiction  of  a  review  or  enforcement  peti- 
tion. 

Section  706 (q). — This  subsection  preserves 
the  private  right  of  action  by  an  aggrieved 
person,  under  this  subsection,  the  aggrieved 
person  may  bring  such  an  action  within  60 
days  after  being  notified  by  the  Commission 
that  it  has  dismissed  the  charge,  or  that  180 
days  have  elapsed  from  tbe  filing  of  the 
charge  without  the  Commission  either  is- 
suing a  complaint  or  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment under  section  706  (f)  or  (i)  which 
is  acceptable  to  tbe  Commission  and  to  the 
person  aggrieved. 

The  subsection  would  also  divest  the 
Commission  of  Jurisdiction  over  any  pend- 
ing proceedings  upon  the  filing  of  a  private 
action.  Conversely,  the  right  of  an  aggrieved 
party  to  bring  a  private  action  would  ter- 
minate once  the  Commission  issued  a  com- 
plaint under  subsection  706(f)  or  entered 
into  conciliation  agreement  under  sul>sec- 
tion  706  (f)  or  (1)  which  Is  agreeable  to  the 
Commission  and  to  tbe  person  aggrieved.  If 
tbe  Commission  does  not  issue  an  ordtr 
within  180  days  after  It  issues  a  complaint, 
the  aggrieved  person  may  also  institute  a 
civil  action.  If  such  action  Is  instituted 
within  one  year  of  the  Issuance  of  the  Com- 
mission's complaint,  the  Commission  mav 
request  that  it  be  stayed  or  dismissed  upon 
a  showing  that  it  has  been  acting  with  due 
diligence,  that  It  anticipates  issuance  of  an 
order  within  a  reasonable  time  on  the  com- 
plaint, that  the  case  or  proceeding  Is  excep- 
tional and  that  extension  of  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  is  warranted. 

SECTION    4     (b)     AKD     (d) 

These  sections  redesignate  the  paragraph 
numbers  of  subsections  of  section  706  le) 
through  (k)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
that  would  be  retained  as  section  706  (q) 
through  (w),  and  also  redesignate  other 
paragraph  numbers  to  be  consistent  with 
the  changes  made  in  section  706. 

Section  4(c). — This  section  adds  a  sen- 
tence to  subsection  706(a)  relating  to  on 
action  by  a  District  Court  that  would  permit 
Just  and  proper  preliminary  relief. 

SECTION    5 

Section  707,  establishing  the  Attorney 
General's  "pattern  or  practice"  action,  is 
amended  to  provide  for  a  transfer  of  this 
function  to  the  Commission  upon  tbe  en- 
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actment  of  tbe  bill.  Tbe  subsectioii  would 
provide  that  currently  pending  proceedings 
would  continue  without  abatement,  ihat  aU 
court  orders  and  decrees  remain  In  effect, 
and  that  the  Commission  would  be  substi- 
tuted as  a  part  for  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  Attorney  General  or  Acting 
Attorney  General  as  appropriate.  The  Com- 
mission would  have  authority  to  Investigate 
and  act  on  pattern  or  practice  charges  ex- 
cept that  any  action  would  follow  the  pro- 
cedures of  Section  706. 

SECTION    6 

This  section  amends  section  709  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  entitled  "Investigations, 
Inspections,  Records,  State  Agencies." 

Section  709(a). — This  subsection,  which 
gives  the  Commission  the  right  to  examine 
and  copy  documents  in  connection  with  Its 
investigation  of  a  charge,  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

Section  709(b) , — This  subsection  would  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  fair  employment  practices 
agencies  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  title,  and  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
such  agencies,  under  which  the  Commission 
would  relraln  from  processing  certain  types 
of  charges  or  relieve  persons  from  the  record- 
keeping requirements.  This  subsection  would 
make  two  changes  in  tbe  present  statute. 
Under  this  subsection,  the  Commission  could, 
within  the  limitations  of  funds  appropriated 
(or  tbe  purpose,  also  engage  in  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  cost  of  research  and  other  proj- 
ects undertaken  by  these  State  and  local 
agencies  and  pay  these  agencies  in  advance 
for  services  rendered  to  the  Commission.  The 
subsection  also  deletes  the  reference  to  pri- 
vate civil  actions  under  section  706(e)  of  the 
present  statute. 

Section  709(c). — This  subsection,  like  the 
present  statute,  would  require  employers,  em- 
ployment agencies,  labor  organizations,  and 
joint  labor-management  apprenticeship  com- 
mittees subject  to  the  title  to  make  and  keep 
certain  records  and  to  make  reports  there- 
from to  the  Commission.  Under  the  present 
statute,  a  party  required  to  keep  records 
could  seek  an  exemption  from  these  require- 
ments on  the  ground  to  undue  hardship 
either  by  applying  to  the  Commission  or 
bringing  a  civil  action  In  the  district  court. 
This  subsection  would  require  the  party  seek- 
ing the  exemption  first  to  make  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Commission  and  only  If  tbe  Com- 
mission denies  the  request  could  the  party 
bring  an  action  in  the  district  court.  This 
subsection  would  also  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  apply  for  a  court  order  compelling 
compliance  with  the  recordkeeping  and  re- 
porting obligations  set  forth  In  tbe  subsec- 
tion. 

Section  709(d). — ^Thls  subsection  would 
eliminate  the  present  exemption  from  record- 
keeping requirements  for  those  employers  in 
States  and  political  subdivisions  with  fair 
employment  practice  laws  or  for  employers 
subject  to  Federal  executive  crder  or  agency 
recordkeeping  requirements.  Under  this  sub- 
section, the  Commission  would  consult  with 
Interested  State  and  other  P"ederal  agencies 
la  order  to  coordinate  the  Federal  record- 
keeping requirements  under  section  709(c) 
with  those  adopted  by  such  agencies.  Tbe 
subsection  further  provides  that  tbe  Com- 
mission furnish  Information  obtained  to 
State  and  'ocal  fair  employment  agencies,  on 
ondltion  that  the  Information  would  not  be 
made  public  prior  to  the  institution  of  State 
or  local  proceedings. 

^  Section  709(e)  .—Under  this  subsection,  the 
Commission,  or  the  Attorney  General,  would 
have  the  authority  to  direct  the  person  hav- 
ing custody  of  any  record  or  paper  required 
by  section  709(c)  to  be  preserved  or  main- 
tained to  make  such  record  or  paper  avail- 
able for  inspection  or  copying  by  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Attorney  General.  The  district 
court  of  the  Judicial  district  where  tbe  de- 
mand Is  made  or  tbe  papers  are  located  would 


have  Jurisdiction  by  appropriate  process  to 
compel  the  production  of  such  record  or  pa- 
per. The  subsection  further  provides  that  the 
memt)ers  of  tbe  Commission  and  its  repre- 
sentatives or  the  At;torney  General  and  bis 
representatives,  would  not,  unless  ordered  by 
the  court,  disclose  any  record  or  paper  pro- 
duced except  to  Congress  or  a  congressional 
committee,  to  other  governmental  agencies, 
or  in  the  presentation  of  cases  before  a  court 
or  a  grand  Jury. 

SECTTION    7 

This  section  would  amend  section  710  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  make  section 
11  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U,S.C.  161),  except  for  one  provision  there- 
of, applicable  to  Commission  Investigations. 
This  section  would  require  the  Commission 
or  a  member  thereof,  upon  application  of  a 
party,  to  issue  a  subpoena  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  a  witness  or  the 
production  of  any  evidence  in  a  proceeding. 
The  person  served  with  the  subpoena  could 
petition  the  Commission  to  revoke  the  sub- 
poena within  5  days.  On  application  of  the 
Commission,  an  appropriate  district  court 
could  order  a  person  to  obey  a  subpoena  and 
failure  to  comply  with  the  court  order  would 
be  punishable  in  contempt  proceedings. 

Under  this  section,  the  Commission  would 
not  be  authorized  to  Issue  a  subpoena  on  the 
application  of  a  private  party  before  It  Issues 
a  complaint  and  notice  of  bearing.  This  pro- 
vision, which  is  in  accord  with  the  actual 
practice  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  would  give  the  Commission  exclusive 
authority  to  conduct  the  prehearing  Investi- 
gation. 

Section  11  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  also  contains  provisions  relating  to  privi- 
leges of  witnesses,  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion, fees,  process,  service,  and  return,  and 
information  and  assistance  from  other  agen- 
cies. 

SECTION    B(a)    AND    <b) 

Tliese  subsections  would  amend  sections 
703(a)  (2)  and  703(c)  (2)  of  the  present  stat- 
ute to  make  It  clear  that  discrimination 
against  applicants  for  employment  and  ap- 
plicants for  membership  In  labor  organiza- 
tions is  an  unlawful  employment  practice. 
This  subsection  would  merely  be  declaratory 
of  present  law. 

SECTION    8(C)(1)    AND    (3) 

These  subsections  would  amend  section 
704(a)  and  (b)  of  the  present  statute  to 
make  clear  that  Joint  labor-management  ap- 
prenticeship committees  are  covered  by  those 
provisions  which  relate  to  discriminatory  ad- 
vertising and  retaliation  against  individuals 
participating  In  Commission  proceedings. 

SECTION    8(d)  (1) 

This  subsection  would  amend  section  705 
of  the  present  statute  to  permit  a  member 
of  tbe  Commission  to  serve  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  but  not  for  more  than  60 
days  when  Congress  is  in  session  unless  the 
successor  has  been  nominated  and  the  nomi- 
nation submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  after  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  the  session  of  the 
Senate  In  which  such  nomination  was  sub- 
mitted. 

SECTION    8(d)  (2) 

The  subsection  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
present  section  705  and  would  make  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  on  behalf  ol 
the  Commission,  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  the  Commission  and 
for  the  appointment  of  officers,  agents,  at- 
torneys, hearing  examiners,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  in  accordance  with 
Federal  law. 

SBCTION  8(e) 
This  subsection  would  amend  section  706 
(g)(1)  of  the  present  act  to  jjermit  the  Com- 
mission to  accept  uncompensated  services.  It 
is  intended  to  permit  the  Commission  to 
utilize  these  services  for  such  purpoees  as 
education,  publicity,  and  tbe  collection  of 


data.  It  would  not  be  expected  to  accept  such 
services  In  connection  with  the  prosecution 
or  decision  of  cases  before  It  except  In  ex- 
traordinary situations. 

SECTION    8(f) 

This  subsection  would  eliminate  tbe  pro- 
vision in  present  section  705(g)  authorizing 
the  Commission  to  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Intervene  In  private  <dvll  actions  and 
instead  permit  the  Ck>mtnission  Itself  to  In- 
tervene In  such  civil  actions  as  provided  In 
section  706  (q). 

SECTION    8(g> 

This  subsection  would,  subject  to  certain 
exceptions,  permit  tbe  Commission  to  dele- 
gate any  of  its  functions,  duties  and  powers 
to  such  persons  as  it  may  designate  by  regu- 
lation. A  number  of  other  agencies  have 
broad  authority  to  delegate  functions;  for 
example,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission (15  U.S.C.  78d-l),  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (49  U.S.C.  17(6) )  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  (47 
U.S.C.  l&5(d)).  The  exceptions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  The  Commission  could  not  delegate  Its 
powers  to  make  decisions  on  the  merits  after 
administrative  hearings  under  section  706(h) 
or  to  modify  or  set  aside  its  fijidings  or  make 
new  findings  under  section  706(1),  (k),  and 
(1).  However,  like  tbe  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  (29  U.S.C.  153(b)),  the  Com- 
mission would  be  authorized  to  delegate  this 
power  or  any  of  Its  other  powers  to  groups 
of  three  or  more  members  of  tbe  Commis- 
sion. 

1 2 )  The  Commission  could  not  delegate  its 
iv.thorlty  under  section  713(c)  to  make  rules 
of  general  applicability.  A  similar  limita- 
tion is  imposed  on  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission   (15  U.S.C.  78d-l(a)). 

(3)  The  Commission  could  not  delegate 
Its  authority  under  section  709(b)  to  make 
agreements  with  States  under  whicli  the 
Commission  agrees  to  refrain  from  processing 
certain  charges  or  to  relieve  certain  persons 
from  the  recordkeeping  requirements. 

(4)  The  Commission  could  not  provide  for 
the  conduct  of  administrative  hearings  ex- 
cept by  members  of  the  Commission  or  by 
hearing  otficers  apijointed  In  ac(X)rd  with  o 
U.S.C.  556. 

SECTION    8(h> 

This  subsection  wovild  afford  additional 
protection  to  officers,  agents,  and  employees 
of  the  Commission  In  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties  by  making  18  U.S.C.  1114 
applicable  to  them. 

SECTION   9(a),    (b>,   AND    (C) 

These  subsections  would  make  certain 
modificiatlons  in  the  position  cf  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  and  the  members  of 
th_>  Commission  in  the  ex(?cutlvc  pay  scale,  so 
as  to  place  them  In  a  position  of  parity  with 
officials  in  comparable  positlo.'.s  ;n  Egtncic-s 
having  substantiall;'  equivaleijt  pcwers  such 
as  the  Naiirnal  Labor  Relattons  Board,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  und  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

SE(rnON    10 

Section  715. — This  sectiOii  transfers  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
Executive  Order  11246  concerning  non-dis- 
crlmlnatlon  In  employment  by  gfovernment 
contractors  to  the  Commission.  Under  exist- 
ing organization,  the  Executive  Order  is  en- 
forced by  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance. 

SECTION    1  1 

Section  717(a). — This  subsection  would 
make  clear  that  personnel  actions  of  the  U.S. 
Government  affecting  employees  or  appli- 
cants for  employment  shall  be  made  free 
from  any  discrimination  based  on  race,  color. 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin.  All  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  executive  branch  and 
Civil  Service  Commission  control  or  protec- 
tion are  covered  by  this  section. 
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Section  717(b) . — Under  thla  subsection,  the 
CommlBOion  would  have  tbe  authority  to  en- 
force the  provision  of  subaectlon  716(a) .  The 
Commission  would  be  empowered  to  Issue 
tules,  regulations,  orders  and  Instructions  as 
It  deems  necessary.  The  head  of  each  execu- 
tive department  and  agency  and  the  appro- 
nrlate  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  required  to  comply  with  such  Com- 
mission directives.  Employees  or  applicants 
m\tst  be  notified  of  final  action  on  their 
complaints. 

Section  717(c)  and  (d). — The  provision  of 
section  706 (q)  concerning  private  civil  ac- 
tions by  aggrieved  persons  would  apply  to 
aggrieved  Federal  employees  or  applicants. 
They  covUd  file  a  civil  action  within  30  days 
of  notice  of  final  action  on  a  complaint  given 
pursuant  to  subsection  717(b),  or  after  90 
days  from  the  filing  of  an  Initial  charge. 

Section  717(e). — This  section  would  trans- 
fer nondiscrimination  functions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

Section  717(f). — This  subsection  would 
make  the  effective  date  of  section  717  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Section  717(g>. — This  subsection  provides 
that  nothing  in  this  act  relieves  any  Govern- 
ment agency  or  official  of  his  existing  non- 
discrimination obligations  under  the  Con- 
stitution, other  statutes,  or  executive  orders 

The  present  section  715  relating  to  a  spe- 
cial study  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  re- 
pealed by  the  substitution  of  the  new  provi- 
sloos.  That  study  has  been  completed  and 
the  section  has  no  more  effect. 

SECTION    12 

This  section  provides  that  the  amended 
provisions  of  section  706  concerning  the  cease 
and  desist  enforcement  powers  would  not 
apply  to  charges  filed  with  the  Commission 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  In  addi- 
tion, those  new  or  amended  sections  of  title 
Vn  not  specifically  stated  In  this  section  to 
be  Inapplicable  to  current  charges,  such  as 
the  amendments  to  section  705.  709.  710.  713, 
and  715  would  cover  existing  charges. 


STATUcnrr  bt  Senator  Whxiams 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Senators,  I  Introduce  a  blU  that  would 
strengthen  and  broaden  the  enforcement 
powers  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Conunisslon. 

TlUe  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  was  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  1964.  This  Act,  signed 
Into  law  Just  a  little  more  than  seven  years 
ago.  recognized  the  prevalence  of  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices  In  the  United 
States  and  the  need  for  Federal  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  such  discrimina- 
tion. The  goal  of  assuring  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  all  of  our  citizens  was 
made  a  national  commitment  by  that  Con- 
gressional Act.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
machinery  we  created  for  achieving  this  goal 
was  not  In  all  respects  equal  to  the  com- 
mitment. 

The  deficiency  In  the  1964  Act  was  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, which  was  established  to  admin- 
ister Title  vn.  was  not  given  the  authority 
to  issue  judicially  enforceable  orders  to  back 
up  Its  findings  of  discrimination  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 
Its  authority  In  such  cases  has  been  limited 
to  conciliation  efforts. 

As  a  consequence,  unless  the  Department 
of  Justice  concludes  that  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  discrimination  la  Involved,  the  burden 
of  obtaining  enforceable  relief  rests  upon 
each  individual  victim  of  discrimination, 
who  must  go  into  court  as  a  private  party, 
with  the  resultant  expense  that  entails,  in 
order  to  secure  the  rights  pmmlied  him  un- 
der tb«  law. 

Thus,  those  persons  whose  economic  dis- 


advantage was  a  prime  reason  for  enactment 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  pro- 
vision, find  that  their  only  recourse  In  the 
face  of  iinylelding  discrimination  is  one  that 
Is  financially  prohibitive. 

A  further  consequence  is  that  the  Com- 
mission's lack  of  enforcement  authority  re- 
duces its  ability  to  achieve  compliance  and 
conciliation  efforts.  Obviotisly  respondents 
are  less  willing  to  cooperate  In  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  resolution  of  a  discrimination 
complaint  when  they  luiow  that  the  Com- 
mission's power  is  merely  exhortlve.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Commission  has  substan- 
tiated this  conclusion  for  the  fact  Is  that 
conciliation  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  more  than  half  of  the  cases  In  which  it  has 
found  that  discrimination  has  occurred. 

The  economic  consequences  to  those 
whom  the  Act  was  designed  to  help  have 
been  extreme.  The  statistics  are  vivid  and  I 
would  like  to  recite  just  a  few  of  the  more 
significant  results.  Last  month  the  nation's 
overall  unemployment  was  6  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  The  unemployment  rate  for  Ne- 
groes and  other  minorities  was  9.8  percent. 
By  comparison,  the  rate  of  white  unem- 
ployment was  6.6  percent.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  non-white  teenagers  at  this 
time  last  year  was  28.7  percent.  This  hor- 
rendous figure  has  increased  to  31.3  per- 
cent compared  with  15.4  percent  for  white 
teenagers. 

Mweover,  the  burden  of  unfair  employ- 
ment practices  does  not  just  fall  on  our  mi- 
nority citizens.  A  majcHr  area  of  compliance 
Ignored  by  employers  is  the  rights  of  female 
workers. 

About  40  percent  of  all  workers  are  women. 
Current  figures  Indicate  that  two-thirds  of 
all  working  mothers  are  either  widowed,  di- 
vorced or  separated  from  their  husbands,  or 
had  husbands  whose  Incomes  were  below 
$7,000. 

The  discrimination  against  women  In  em- 
ployment continues  particularly  with  regard 
to  earnings.  The  average  American  woman 
who  works  full  time  earns  only  $60.60  for 
each  $100  earned  by  the  average  American 
man. 

Unfortunately,  It  must  also  be  noted  that 
discrimination,  primarily  in  the  executive 
suite.  Is  still  practiced  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ligion and  nationality. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  an  end  to 
Job  discrimination  once  and  for  all  and  to 
ensure  to  every  American  the  decent  self- 
respect  that  goes  with  a  Job  commeusiuate 
with  one's  abilities. 

The  hopeful  prospects  that  Title  VII  of- 
fered millions  of  Americans  In  1964  must  be 
made  a  reality  in  fact  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  healthy  society  and  a  Nation  dedicated  to 
justice. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  similar  legislation 
as  S.  2463.  That  bill,  after  extensive  delibera- 
tion by  the  Senate,  was  passed  providing  the 
needed  enforcement  machinery  for  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  the  first  time.  Un- 
fortunately, the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  act  on  the  bill  before  adjournment. 

Ovir  bill  provides  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  with  the  power  to 
conduct  administrative  hearings  If  concilia- 
tion efforts  fall  after  a  complaint  and  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  that  would  eliminate 
discriminatory  employment  practices. 

Similar  procedures  have  long  been  avail- 
able to  other  administrative  agencies,  and 
there  Is  clearly  no  valid  reason  for  any  longer 
depriving  this  Commission  of  similar  ma- 
chinery for  performing  its  assigned  respon- 
slbllltes.  To  ensure  due  process,  the  Com- 
mission's orders  will  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  in  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeal 
upon  petition  by  any  party  to  the  proceed- 
ings. 

In  addition,  the  bill  consolidates  three 
areas  of  Federal  clvU  rights  activities  In  the 
Equal    Employment    Opportunity    Commis- 


sion. Since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Bights 
Act  of  1964  there  has  been  Increased  activity 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  eliminating 
employment  discrimination  through  its  pro- 
curement power  under  Presidential  Executive 
Order.  In  addition,  the  Federal  QoTemment 
has  moved  to  eliminate  employment  dis- 
crimination within  Its  own  hotiae  through 
the  President's  authority  over  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

In  Its  most  recent  report,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  commented  on  the  need  for  con- 
solidation of  Federal  Oovemment  antl-dls- 
crlminatory  efforts: 

"In  October  1970,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded that  only  by  transferring  OFCC's  con- 
tract compliance  responsibilities  and  Jus- 
tice's litigation  responsibilities  to  EEOC 
could  effective  coordination  of  Federal  eqtial 
employment  efforts  be  achieved.  In  the  light 
of  continued  Ineffective  coordination,  the 
Commission  continues  to  believe  that  con- 
solidation of  equal  employment  opportunity 
functions  Is  necessary." 

Consequently,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
present  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  cases  Involving  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  resistance  to  Title  Vn  would  be  transferred 
to  EEOC.  Second,  the  activity  under  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  relating  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  by  government  contrar 
tors  would  be  transferred  from  the  Secretarj 
of  Labor  to  the  Commission.  Third,  the  over- 
all supervision  for  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimlty  for  Federal  employees  would  be 
transferred  from  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

The  bUl  also  contains  other  significant 
provisions.  The  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
would  be  extended  to  include  employers  and 
unions  with  eight  or  more  employees  and 
members,  State  and  local  GoTemment  em- 
ployees, and  teachers. 

FlnaUy,  the  blU  makes  a  number  of 
change  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
Commission  recordkeeping  requirements  and 
the  procedures  Involved  In  administrative 
enforcement. 

I  believe  that  by  enacting  this  bUl  we  will 
be  able  to  finally  make  the  Commission  a 
truly  effective  Instrument  for  preventing  dls- 
crlmlnatloQ  In  employment  and  fulfilling  the 
Congressional  commitment  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportimlty  made  several  years  ago. 


Statement  by  Senatoh  Ksnnxdt 
Mr.  President,  I  am  coeponsoring  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Enforcement  Act 
of  1971  because  I  beUeve  that  Its  grant  of 
cease  and  desist  power  to  the  EEOC  Is  vital 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  national  goal 
of  equal  access  to  jobs  for  aU  Americans,  and 
because  we  have  waited  too  long  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  1964  Equal  Employment 
Act  to  state  and  local  government  and  to 
additional  private  empldyers. 

I  wish  to  express,  however,  my  serious 
concern  that  the  bUl's  transfer  of  all  equal 
employment  functions  from  Department  of 
Labor,  Department  of  Justice  and  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  to  the  EEOC  at  this 
point  In  time  may  Impose  an  unmanageable 
burden  on  that  already  overworked  and  un- 
derfunded agency.  Moreover,  this  transfer 
may  place  aU  of  the  equal  employment  eggs 
in  one  basket — a  basket  that  might  turn  out 
to  be  a  weak  one  if  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission members  Is  not  enthusiastic  and 
courageous  about  Implementing  the  man- 
date of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

But,  I  am  confident  that  these  concerns 
will  receive  full  consideration  in  the  hearings 
and  debate  on  the  bill,  and  that  the  final 
version  of  the  legislation  will  refiect  such 
changes  or  protections  as  may  appear  neces- 
sary. I  therefore  am  pleased  to  coeponsor  the 
bUl  at  this  time  as  evidence  of  my  desire  for 
Its  speedy  processing  and  Its  passage  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 


September  14,  1971 
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ADDITIONAL  CX>SPONSOR  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLtmON    73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bysd  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr, 
Moss)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  73,  amending  rule  XVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirglrUa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Mr.  Eastland,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  Septem- 
ber 21,  1971,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

John  A.  Pield,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge,  fourth  circuit,  vice 
Herman  S.  Boreman.  retired. 

Sherman  O.  Pinesilver.  of  Colorado,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge,  district  of  Colorado, 
nee  William  E.  Doyle,  elevated. 

William  Brevard  Hand,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge,  southern  district 
of  Alabama,  vice  Daniel  H.  Thomas,  re- 
tiring. 

James  Hunter  III,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  third  circuit,  vice  Wil- 
liam F.  Smith,  deceased 

James  Rosen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge,  third  circuit,  vice  William 
H.  Hastie.  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  persons 
Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make  such 
representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  IN  PROVI- 
DENCE, R.I.,  ON  CUTBACKS  IN 
MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  COV- 
ERAGE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
annoimcement  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr.  Muskie)  with  regard  to  a 
hearing  to  be  held  in  Providence,  R.I., 
September  20.  1971,  on  "Cutbacks  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Muskie  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senator  Muskie 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
of  the  Elderly  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  vrtll  continue  Its  study  of 
the  Impact  on  older  Americans  of  proposed 
cutbacks  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  coverage. 
The  subcommittee's  first  hearing  ?ra8  held 
in  Los  Angeles.  California,  on  May  10.  1971, 
and  a  second  hearing  was  held  In  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island,  on  June  14. 1971. 

Our  next  hearing  on  this  subject  will  take 
place  on  September  30,  1971.  In  Providenoe, 
Rhode  Island,  at  10  a.m..  at  the  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul  Auditorium,  Franklin  Street.  Senator 
uiaiborne  PeU  will  presidn. 


SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY, 
OF  VERMONT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  rise  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  memory  of  a  very  es- 
teemed colleague.  Winston  Prouty.  His 
death  last  week  came  as  a  shock  to  all 
of  us  who  deeply  respected  his  attributes. 

Winston  Prouty  was  a  man  of  high 
Integrity  and  honor,  who  totally  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  work  of  public 
service. 

Pew  of  us  now  in  the  Senate  can  for- 
get the  hard  and  articulate  fight  he  led 
for  the  social  security  program  in  1968. 
His  pleas  for  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come at  that  time  clearly  Indicated  he 
was  a  man  of  vision.  I  know  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues  share  this  sense  of  loss  and 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  great  statesman. 
This  has  been  a  tragic  loss,  not  only  for 
the  people  of  Vermont,  but  for  the  Nation 
as  well. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  was  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  last  Friday  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Senator  Prouty  had  served  the  people 
of  Vermont  well  over  the  last  33  years, 
first  as  mayor  of  Newport,  then  as  a 
State  representative,  and  later  as  the 
chairman  of  the  State  water  conserva- 
tion board.  In  1950,  he  was  elected  to  the 
first  of  four  terms  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  1958  won  the  first 
of  three  elections  to  the  Senate. 

All  of  us  who  served  with  Win  E»routy 
will  remember  his  distinguished  work  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Rules,  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittees, especlsilly  his  efforts  on  behsdf 
of  the  elderly,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
and  Federal  aid  for  school  construction. 

Senator  Prouty's  refiectlve  manner  and 
effective  advocswiy  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  the  Senate,  the  citizens  of  Vermont, 
and  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  deeply  saddened,  as  is  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  at  the  death  of  our 
esteemed  collesigue.  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty,  of  Vermont. 

Senator  Prouty,  a  native  and  resident 
of  Newport,  Vt.,  gave  33  years  of  his  life 
to  the  public  service  of  his  State  and 
Nation. 

During  the  21  years  he  served  In  Con- 
gress, Senator  Prouty  was  a  steadfast 
patriot,  one  who  championed  the  causes 
of  education,  the  worklngman,  and  the 
elderly. 

Senator  Prouty  was  a  thoughtful  man 
and  an  effective  legislator.  Spare  of  frame 
and  quiet  In  manner,  Senator  Prouty 
showed  a  dogged  persistence  and  atten- 
tion to  detail  that  always  helped  the 
Senate  to  produce  sounder  legislation. 

Senator  Prouty  may  be  best  remem- 
bered for  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  senior 
citizens,  but  In  every  area  where  he 
turned  his  attention,  he  proved  himself 
a  faithful,  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Winston  Prouty  was  noted  for  his  tena- 
cious perseverance  in  carrying  out  his 


responsibilities  as  a  UJS.  Senator.  He  rep- 
resented his  State  and  his  people  well. 

In  addition  to  his  State  constituency, 
today  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  grieve  his  passing.  In  particular,  the 
elder  citizens  of  our  Nation  for  whom  he 
was  in  the  forefront  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  better  life  for  them. 

Win  Prouty  will  be  missed.  I  join  my 
collesigues  in  expressing  my  deepest  con- 
dolences to  his  beloved  wife. 


PRISON  REFORM 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  as  stunned  and  outraged  as  I  am  at 
the  bloody  and  violent  episode  at  New 
York  State's  Attica  State  Prison  which 
left  38  hostages  and  inmates  dead.  The 
slaughter  of  human  life  that  occurred 
yesterday  was  more  horrifying  than  any 
such  event  In  recent  times.  However,  It 
followed  by  only  a  few  weeks  the  dis- 
turbance at  San  Quentln  Prison  In  Cali- 
fornia, In  which  three  guards  and  three 
inmates  were  killed. 

While  these  Incidents  are  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  Americans 
because  of  their  current  nature,  the 
prison  system  throughout  the  country 
has  been  marred  by  similar  uprisings  all 
too  often  In  recent  years.  In  fact,  Amer- 
ica's penal  system  has  become  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  rebellion. 

Prison  riots  are  a  blot  on  the  fabric 
of  our  society.  Yet  they  are  inevitable 
as  long  as  our  prisons  remain  In  the 
condition  they  are  In.  No  decent  citizen 
can  condone  the  actions  of  the  prisoners 
at  Attica  In  assigning  executioners  to 
murder  hostages  in  cold  blood.  But  the 
shock  of  this  unnecessary  massacre 
should  create  an  awareness  among  think- 
ing citizens  of  the  problems  of  the  pris- 
ons, and  move  us  to  look  into  the  causes 
for  such  violence  and  take  steps  to  re- 
form our  Inhuman  smd  Ineffective  cor- 
rectional efforts. 

The  problems  In  our  present  prison 
system  are  not  new  ones.  They  have 
existed  since  man  first  began  placing  his 
fellowman  In  captl\'ity  for  defying  the 
laws  of  his  society.  The  problems  begin 
with  the  prisoner  himself.  The  average 
prison  inmate  is  a  man  lacking  in  edu- 
cation, lacking  In  skills,  lacking  in  self- 
respect.  Chances  are  he  has  a  history 
of  drug  abuse  and  probably  Is  suffering 
from  emotional  difficulties.  Also,  and 
this  is  an  important  point  to  remember, 
more  than  likely  he  has  had  at  least 
one  prior  conviction. 

Take  a  man  with  that  kind  of  back- 
groimd.  put  him  in  prison  for  5  years,  and 
what  happens?  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, this  amounts  to  an  interminable 
period  of  confinement  In  a  world  of  ster- 
ile walls,  steel  bars,  long  corridors,  and 
chain  links.  As  a  result,  the  factors  that 
led  a  man  to  commit  a  crime  in  the  first 
place  are  augmented ;  and  when  he  is  re- 
leased, all  too  often  he  ends  up  back  In 
prison  within  a  short  time. 

Our  prisons  are  severely  lacking  in  the 
kind  of  activities  to  keep  a  prisoner  sult- 
aWy  occupied.  Training  programs  are  m- 
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adequate  and  are  not  geared  to  real-life 
situations  in  business  and  Industry. 

The  term  "correctlona  system"  is  a  mis- 
nomer, because  there  is  neither  a  system 
nor  much  correction.  Only  2  percent  of 
the  Nation's  jail  population  of  more  than 
400,000  Is  exposed  to  any  kind  of  inno- 
vative corrections  programs.  Only  20  per- 
cent of  our  corrections  officials  are  ac- 
tually Involved  In  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. The  other  80  percent  are  per- 
forming security  and  administration 
•work. 

The  Law  Eiiforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  not  used  Its  resources 
to  change  the  system,  but  rather  to  per- 
oetuate  it.  There  is  a  critical  and  press- 
ing need  to  invest  public  funds  in  prison 
reform  research  and  programs.  Last 
February,  I  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  662,  to 
oromote  the  development  and  reform  of 
penal  and  correctional  systems.  It  is 
aimed  at  developing  the  basic  knowledge 
of  successful  prison  operation  which  is 
presently  missing.  It  is  also  intended  to 
involve  prison  systems  of  all  levels  in  the 
development  of  this  Information  and  In 
establishing  a  system  of  evaluating  the 
results  and  disseminating  the  informa- 
tion throughout  the  Government. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Commission  on 
Penal  and  Corrections  Sjrstems  Develop- 
ment and  Reform.  A  State  or  States 
would  submit  to  the  commission  a  plan 
for  comprehensive  correctional  reform 
which  would  include  provisions  for  the 
discipline,  treatment,  care,  rehabilitation, 
education,  training,  and  motivation  of 
inmates  in  innovative  State  or  Federal 
prison  systems. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  last 
May  by  Senator  Btjrdick's  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Penitentiaries.  At  that 
time,  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  representing  various  levels  of 
prison  operations,  gave  supporting  testi- 
mony. I  have  been  joined  by  a  nimiber 
of  other  Senators  In  sponsoring  this  re- 
form legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  country  are  looking  to  Congress,  not 
to  the  States,  to  find  the  solution  to  this 
serious  problem.  States  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  attack  the  problem  separately. 
The  Federal  Government  has  both  the 
resources  and  the  responsibility  to  de- 
velop and  support  a  correctional  system 
that  corrects  Instead  of  aggravating 
crime. 

Now,  In  the  emotional  aftermath  of 
the  Attica  tragedy,  is  an  appropriate 
time  for  action  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  and  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  better  system  of  truly  correcting 
those  who  are  imprisoned  for  breaking 
the  law. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  Joined  with  several  Senators  In  a 
letter  to  President  Nixon  urging  that 
proposed  cutbacks  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program  be  rescinded. 

Under  new  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  Federal 
Government  would  reduce  Its  reimburse- 
ment rate  per  meal  to  35  cents,  although 
the  actual  cost  of  meals  averages  above 
50  cents  per  meal  and  present  regula- 


tions allow  reimbulrsement  of  up  to  60 
cents. 

This  means  that  unless  the  regulations 
are  modified  or  additional  revenues  are 
raised  at  the  State  or  local  level,  school 
districts  throughout  the  Nation,  includ- 
ing those  in  Connecticut,  will  have  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  their  lunch  programs. 
In  short,  the  new  regrilations  assure  the 
continuation  of  hunger  for  thousands  of 
schoolchildren. 

In  Connecticut  the  continued  progress 
and  Indeed  the  very  existence  of  the 
school  lunch  program  is  threatened.  On 
a  statewide  basis  Connecticut  can  antici- 
pate a  loss  of  $700,000  in  Federal  funds 
from  the  new  reimbursement  schedule. 
Under  such  fiscal  restraints  it  will  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  Increase  the  number 
of  free  or  reduced-cost  school  lunches 
served  In  the  State  from  the  4.8  million 
served  in  1970-71  to  the  5.3  million  meals 
which  should  be  made  available  In  1971- 
72. 

In  such  cities  as  Hartford.  New  Haven, 
and  Bridgeport,  it  is  predicted  that  the 
low-cost  lunch  programs  will  have  to  be 
terminated  by  the  end  of  the  year  unless 
the  regulations  are  modified  or  massive 
amounts  of  State  and  local  revenues  are 
found. 

In  Hartford,  for  example,  the  new 
guidelines  will  amount  to  a  subsidy  re- 
duction of  $180.000— a  cutback  of  17 
cents  per  meal.  Since  the  ^artford 
Board  of  Education  is  already  subsidiz- 
ing the  school  lunch  program  at  a  rate  of 
$400,000  per  year,  the  added  deficit  of 
$180,000  means  that  the  board  will  either 
be  forced  to  Increase  its  subsidy  to  $580,- 
000  or  stop  feeding  poverty  children  when 
the  money  runs  out.  The  Hartford  money 
will  run  out  on  or  about  December  15, 
1971. 

Given  the  acute  fiscal  crisis  facing 
Government  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
it  is  realistic  to  assume  that  towns  and 
cities  will  be  forced  to  cut  back  on  these 
vital  nutrition  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  must  there- 
fore continue  to  meet  its  moral  and  legal 
duty  to  keep  these  vital  food  programs  in 
operation.  The  regulations  which  I  and  a 
bipartisan  group  of  Senators  have  pro- 
posed will  insure  the  continued  vitality 
of  these  programs. 

I  hope  the  Nation  wUl  never  reach  a 
point  where  it  places  a  higher  priority 
on  budget-cutting  than  it  does  on  feed- 
ing America's  hungry  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  President  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

U.S.  Ski«at«, 
Select  CoMMrrTEE  owr 
NrTRrriON  and  Ht'man  Needs, 
Washinffton,  B.C..  September  9,  1971. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  PRESiDE>rr:  We  are  writing  you 
out  of  a  deep  concern  regarding  the  purpose 
of  proposed  school  lunch  reg\ilatlons  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Au- 
g^^st  13.  1971.  The  proposed  regulations  con- 
cern the  use  of  federal  funds  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  Public  Law  91-248  which  pro- 
vides that  "any  child  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
household  which  has  an  annual  Income  not 


above  the  applicable  family  slise  Income  level 
set  forth  In  the  Income  poverty  guidelines 
shall  be  served  meals  free  or  at  a  reduced 
cott."  Thus,  the  real  test  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  proposed  new  regulations  Is  whether  or 
not  they  will  make  It  possible  for  the  states 
and  localities  to  meet  the  obligations  and 
requirements  which  Public  Law  91-218  im- 
po.ses  upon  them. 

After  careful  study  and  analysis.  It  Is  our 
Judgment  that  the  proposed  regulations  will 
not  meet  this  basic  test.  Therefore,  we  find 
ourselves  in  agreement  with  the  unanlmovis 
conclusion  of  the  State  Directors  Section  of 
the  American  School  Pood  Service  Associa- 
tion that  the  proposed  regulations  in  their 
present  form  pose  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
continued  progress  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program. 

If  these  regulations  are  not  altered  we  be- 
lieve the  foUowlng  events  will  occur.  Many 
schools  will  be  forced  to  eliminate  Child 
Nutrition  Programs.  There  will  be  further 
hardships  to  the  nation's  economy  through 
unemployment  and  reduced  consumption  of 
raw  resources  such  as  food  and  equipment. 
Ab.-enteclsm.  dropouts  and  apathetic  stu- 
dents will  negate  the  benefits  of  the  multl- 
bilUon  dollar  Investment  for  public  and 
private  schools.  And  finally,  and  most  im- 
portant, there  will  continue  to  be  hungry 
chUdren  in  America's  school^.. 

The  adverse  effect  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions is  compounded  by  the  fact  they  were 
announced  only  three  weeks  before  school 
was  to  open,  creating  chaos  In  the  states. 
The  anticipated  loss  to  the  stat«a  In  the 
1971-72  school  year  under  the  36  cent  re- 
imbursement rate  set  by  the  prop>osed 
regulations,  as  compared  to  what  the  states 
would  have  received  under  the  rates  Insti- 
tuted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
last  March,  will  run  Into  millions  of  dollars. 
For  example,  the  state  directors  have  esti- 
mated Mlssoiirl  will  lose  M.OOO.OOO;  Cali- 
fornia $9,000,000;  Massachusetts  $3,240,000; 
Ohio  $5,565,000;  Oregon  $1,476,175;  Tennes- 
see $2,773,000:  Georgia  $4,100,000  and  West 
Virginia  $2,661,300.  The  states  cannot  make 
up  this  loss  from  state  or  local  funds  and  wUl 
have  no  alternative  but  to  reduce  planned 
participation  to  stay  within  the  limitation  of 
avaUable  funds.  Therefore,  many  needy  and 
eligible  children  wUl  go  without  school 
lunches. 

Certainly,  this  was  not  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress when  It  passed  Public  Law  91-248.  nor 
your  Intent  when  signing  It  li'to  law  on 
May  14.  1970. 

In  regard  to  the  School  Breakfast  Program, 
the  proposed  regulations  have  not  only  placed 
a  limitation  on  the  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram but  have  also  precipitated  a  situation 
where  several  states  will  be  forced  to  cancel 
the  School  Breakfast  Program  this  school 
year.  In  the  past,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  set  a  precedent  in  that  many  states 
in  1970-1971  used  Section  32  funds  for  break- 
fast expansion.  These  funds  were  provided 
as  a  bloc  grant  to  be  used  where  needed  In 
the  Individual  states  for  expanding  food  pro- 
grams to  eligible  needy  children.  However,  the 
proposed  regulations  have  made  no  pro- 
visions for  continuing  the  authority  to  trans- 
fer such  funds  from  Section  32  to  the  School 
Breakfast  Program. 

In  addition  to  this  matter  of  transfer  of 
Section  32  funds,  there  Is  another  ImporUnt 
question  which  needs  to  be  answered  In 
regard  to  the  Breakfast  Program.  According 
to  Public  Law  93-32  (Section  3) ,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcult\ire  Is  authorized  to  use  $26 
million  for  the  School  Breakfast  Program. 
Only  $18.5  million,  however,  has  been 
allocated  to  the  states.  A  memorandum  of 
September  1  from  the  Department  stated  that 
the  remaining  $6.5  million  wUl  be  allocated 
only  to  those  states,  "demonstrating  the  need 
for  these  funds  to  maintain  their  program 
at  the  April  level."  The  response  from  several 
state  directors  has  strongly  Indicated  that 
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tbere  Is  a  need  for  this  96.6  million  to  be 
allocated  Immediately. 

For  example.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  the 
Breakfast  Program  will  need  to  be  cancelled 
St  the  beginning  of  October  unless  more 
money  is  allocated.  In  the  reality  that  can- 
cellations will  occur,  we  Implore  that  there  be 
a  reconsideration  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  transfer  Section  32  funds  to  the 
Breakfast  Program  and  to  immediately  al- 
locate the  remaining  $6.6  million  of  the 
authorized  $26  mUUon  to  those  states  who 
face  a  posalbUlty  of  cancelling  their  Break- 
fast Programs. 

We,  therefore,  request  that  the  proposed 
regulations  be  withdrawn  and  be  replaced 
with  regulations  that  would  provide  for  a 
maximum  reimbursement  rate  of  48  cents 
from  Section  11:  a  maximum  reimbursement 
rate  of  12  cents  from  Section  4  for  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches:  and  guaranteed  reim- 
bursement from  Section  4  of  6  cents  for 
generally  assisted  lunches.  We  also  suggest 
that  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
Section  32  funds  allow  an  Immediate  allot- 
ment of  these  funds  for  free  or  reduced  priced 
lunches  to  all  states  based  on  need  accom- 
panied by  transfer  authority.  In  this  way 
we  could  be  certain  that  the  funds  Congress 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  under  this 
authority  would  be  fully  utilized. 

We  further  suggest  that  before  any  pro- 
posed regulations  are  published  that  they  be 
submitted  to  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
creaited  by  Public  Law  91-248,  and  the  State 
Directors  Section  of  the  American  School 
Pood  Service  Association  In  order  that  these 
regulations  could  be  Instituted  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  cooperation  so  that  any 
further  delays  In  the  implementation  of  the 
intent  of  Public  Law  91-248  may  be  avoided. 
Respectfully, 

Marlow  W.  Cook, 
PHiLrp  A.  Hart. 
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NEW  LIVES  FOR  OLD— THE  STORY 
OF  PROJECT  SENIOR  ABILITIES— 
SENATE  BILLS  555  AND  1307  OFFER 
POSITIVE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
only  about  17  percent  of  all  persons  64 
years  and  older  are  gainfully  employed 
and  such  employment  is  usually  in  part- 
time  jobs.  However,  earnings  from  this 
work  account  for  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  money  Income  of  all 
aged  persons.  This  ranks  second  only  to 
income  from  retirement  benefits,  such 
as  social  security,  raUroad  retirement, 
and  private  pensions. 

For  many  older  Americans,  a  Job  can 
supplement  inadequate  retirement  bene- 
fits. It  can  also  help  to  break  the  poverty 
cycle  for  those  who  did  not  become  poor 
until  they  entered  the  senior  citizen  cate- 
gory. But  for  others,  a  Job  Is  much  more. 
It  can  be  a  most  rewarding  and  satisfy- 
ing experience  for  those  who  want  to 
remain  more  active  during  their  later 
years. 

Several  pilot  programs  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  our  older  citizens  have 
a  wealth  of  experience  and  talent.  Older 
persons,  I  strongly  believe,  should  have 
a  wide  range  of  choices,  depending  on 
their  needs  and  desires: 

To  work  or  pursue  more  leisurely  ac- 
tivities; 

To  work  part  time  or  full  time;  or 

To  work  for  pay  or  as  a  volunteer. 

A  classic  example  of  the  value  of  em- 
ployment for  older  Americans  is  Project 
Senior  Abilities,  which  Is  conducted  in 
New  York.  This  program  has  helped  pro- 


vide temporary  Job  opportunities  for  el- 
derly persons  In  a  wide  range  of  capaci- 
ties. Including  quality  control  engineers, 
secretaries,  clerks,  key  punch  operators, 
security  guards,  and  teachers. 

Programs  such  as  Project  Senior  Abili- 
ties provide  additional  compelling  evi- 
dence in  support  of  two  measures  I  have 
sponsored  to  maximize  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  persons,  as  well  as 
middle-aged  workers.  For  example,  S. 
555 — the  Older  American  Community 
Service  Employment  Act — would  provide 
new  opportunities  for  pubUc  service  em- 
ployment for  low-income  persons  55  and 
older.  Elderly  participants  In  these  pro- 
grams would  serve  in  a  wide  range  of 
useful  endeavors,  such  as  antipollution 
activities;  health  care;  community  beau- 
tification;  day  care;  and  others.  In  addi- 
tion, my  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Employment  Act,  S.  1307,  would  author- 
ize financial  assistance  for  nonprofit  vol- 
unteer grroups  seeking  to  locate  new  Job 
opportunities  for  older  persons. 

An  article  published  recently  in  Re- 
habilitation Record  describes  in  very 
human  terms  the  impact  of  Project  Sen- 
ior Abilities  on  the  lives  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  LrvEs  roR  Old — The  Story  of  Project 
Senior  AanxriES 

(By  Henry  Vlscardl,  Jr..  I^J).,  and  J&mee 
P.  Gelatt) 

Dr.  Vlscardl  Is  president  of  Human  Re- 
sources Center,  Albertson,  N.Y.,  and  Mr. 
Gelatt  Is  director  of  public  relations.  H.  Gor- 
don Graham  is  the  project  director  of  the 
SRS-suppcrted  study  described  In  this  pa- 
per. 

Many  of  us  are  fast  approaching  the  age 
when  some  days  we  are  beginning  to  feel  old 
or  at  least  older.  If  you  dont  believe  you  are 
getting  over-the-hlU,  Just  listen  to  a  9-year- 
old  explain  "orbital  rendezvous"  or  try  the 
modern  math. 

In  approaching  the  problems  of  the  older 
citizen,  we  have  applied  many  of  the  con- 
siderations which  apply  to  the  disabled,  In 
f.ict  to  all  men. 

To  begin  vrtth,  there  are  20  million  men 
and  women  age  65  and  over — nearly  1  out  of 
10  Americans.  Thirteen  thousand  of  them 
have  passed  their  lOOth  birthday.  One  Ameri- 
can reaches  65  years  of  age  every  20  seconds. 
They  Include  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  edu- 
cated and  the  untaught,  the  hale  and  the 
sick,  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled. 

Our  older  citizens  constitute  a  larger  popu- 
lation than  the  total  of  20  smaller  states.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century,  there  will  be  28 
million  of  them  In  America. 

For  their  benefit  we  must  reject  the  no- 
tion that  retirement  Is  a  status,  that  old 
people  are  nice  and  have  done  their  part. 

Whatever  aches  and  maladies  our  aged 
may  suffer,  none  Is  so  bad  or  so  coDunon  as 
loneliness.  The  Idea  that  people  are  well  off 
when  they  have  ample  things  to  consume  Is 
hardly  enough.  Consuming  things  Is  only  part 
of  being  well  off  We  also  get  happiness  out 
of  producing  and  creating  things.  "Pride  of 
work,"  It  used  to  be  called.  For  many  today 
It  Is  only  a  memory. 

Our  attitude  must  change  so  that  retire- 
ment from  active  productive  living  shoxild  be 
by  choice  and  not  by  compulsion  of  age. 
Many  of  our  older  citizens  have  no  desire  to 
stop  work.  They  want  to  be  useful.  Social 


Security  and  retirement  benefits  are  not  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  a  pay  check.  Many 
are  able  to  work  and  want  to  work.  ModM'n 
methods  of  business,  government,  and  In- 
dustry must  be  altered  If  they  are  not  to  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Project  Senior  Abilities  (PSA)  at  Human 
Resources  Center,  Albertson,  New  York,  grew 
out  of  the  realleatlon  that  for  thousands  of 
Individuals  In  our  country,  retirement  meant 
being  relegated  to  second-class  citizenry. 
Recognizing  that  there  are  a  great  many 
men  and  women  whoee  skills  and  talents 
are  being  wasted  when  they  are  forced  Into 
retirement,  and  understanding  the  preeslng 
needs  of  the  btislness  community  for  tem- 
porary personnel  who  are  capable  of  doing 
quality  work.  Human  Resources  Center 
sought  to  establish  Project  Senior  AbUltlee. 

Its  purpose,  as  stated  In  the  application 
to  SRS.  was  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  the 
skilled  senior  worker  and  business  and  In- 
dustry. The  Center,  through  Its  research  and 
training  faculty,  would  evaluate  a  number 
of  retired  workers  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining who  best  might  be  employed  by  firms 
in  the  greater  New  York  area. 

Through  the  development  of  this  project. 
Human  Resources  Center  is  seeking,  as  It 
has  with  the  disabled  and  retarded  whom 
it  serves,  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems 
and  frustration  of  the  senior  worker  by  help- 
ing him  to  maintain  his  dignity  and  In- 
dependence. By  developing  a  program  <rf 
temporary  employment,  it  was  the  Center's 
intent  to  avoid  affecting  existing  pension 
and  Insurance  plans,  thereby  establishing  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  the  employment 
of  the  senior  worker.  By  carefully  evaluating 
each  senior  worker  before  recommending 
him  for  employment,  the  Center  was  as- 
suring businesses  and  Industries  that  they 
would  have  available  a  supply  of  skilled 
temporary  personnel. 

On  November  14,  1989,  the  first  step  was 
taken.  The  Center  had  received  the  support 
of  SRS  and  business,  and  proceeded  with  a 
conference  in  which  prominent  businessmen 
in  the  Long  Island  community  were  Invited 
to  learn  of  the  new  program.  On  the  dais 
that  day  vrere  executives  from  several  well- 
known  businesses  In  the  New  York  area, 
Including  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America,  Franklin  National  Bank,  and  the 
Grumman  Corporation,  who  are  also  giving 
the  Project  their  active  support. 

Over  125  businessmen  attended  and  left 
convinced  that  the  program  had  potential. 
They  had  suggested  arecu  In  which  Job  skills 
were  needed  and  had  become  aware  of  the 
existence  and  availability  of  a  temporary 
work  force  which  might  serve  their  particular 
needs. 

the  recruttment 

Having  set  the  stage,  the  next  move  was 
to  secure  the  personnel.  This  has  proved  to 
be  an  ongoing  program,  with  recruitment 
throughout  the  greater  New  York  area.  The 
project  staff  traveled  to  wherever  It  had  an 
opportunity  to  share  the  news  of  the  proj- 
ect with  Interested  senior  citizens. 

Preretirement  clubs  In  Industry,  senior 
citizens  auxiliaries,  church  and  social  groups, 
all  were  contacted  so  that  their  members 
might  learn  of  the  opportunities  being 
opened  for  them  should  they  desire  part- 
time,  temporary  work. 

Sensing  that  the  project  had  a  unique 
appeal,  the  media  became  Interested;  spot 
announcements  were  begun,  and  still  con- 
tinue on  a  regular  basis  on  some  30  radio 
and  television  stations.  The  project's  direc- 
tor, H.  Gordon  Qraham,  himself  a  senior 
citizen,  appeared  live  on  talk  shows  and  on 
WNEW's  Pocus  program.  Local  press  cover- 
age proved  particularly  effective,  and  articles 
on  Project  Senior  AblUtles  were  placed 
weekly. 

All  of  the  efforts  were  coordinated  through 
close  contact  with  the  Nassau  Gotinty  Office 
of  Aging  and  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
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ment  Service,  and  frequent  contact  was 
made  with  the  New  York  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  to  make  other  profes- 
sionals aware  of  the  program  underway  In 
behalf  of  the  senior  worker. 

Each  applicant  receives  careful  evaluation, 
so  that  he  might  be  placed  In  a  temp<xary 
position  to  his  Uklng  and  abUlty.  Where  nec- 
essary, training  and  retraining  are  provided 
by  the  personnel  of  Human  Resources  Cen- 
ter. 

THs  rocoa 

The  focal  point  of  PSA  was  and  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  "work  force  supplement"  or 
temporary  employment  program  for  older 
Americans.  Each  employee  Is  placed  on  the 
pajrroll  of  Human  Resources  Center.  His  em- 
ployment with  a  cooperating  corjKjratlon 
mlf^t  be  full-time  or  part-time,  short  term 
or  long  term.  He  might  perform  his  duties  at 
the  facility  of  the  cooperating  agency,  at 
home,  or  at  the  Center,  but  by  being  listed 
on  the  Center's  payroll,  the  older  employee 
does  not  adversely  affect  the  retirement  or 
other  programs  of  the  cooperating  corpora- 
tion. Thus,  for  example.  If  the  retirement 
program  at  a  company  demands  that  a  high- 
ly skilled  Individual  be  retired  at  age  M,  he 
could  "retire"  and  yet  continue  to  be  pro- 
ductively employed  working  on  tasks  of  vital 
mtereet  to  that  company  while  not  affect- 
ing Its  employee  benefit  programs,  since  he 
would  now  be  an  employee  of  Human  Re- 
sources. Further,  seasonal  employment  de- 
mands, or  short  term  btislness  emergencies, 
may  be  effectively  handled  without  disrupt- 
ing the  normal  operations  of  the  cooperating 
organlzalton  or  requiring  relatively  great 
amounts  of  time  In  recruiting,  screening,  and 
training. 

TI1US,  It  should  be  clear  that  the  program 
does  not  "disenfranchise"  qualified  full-time 
employees.  If  the  Job  In  question  can  be  ef- 
fectively performed  by  a  full-time  employee 
of  the  corporation.  It  does  not  come  under 
the  province  of  this  project.  The  character- 
istics of  the  employment  opportunities  are 
these ;  ( 1 )  that  the  Job  be  of  a  part-time 
and  or  short  term  nature;  (3)  that  there 
be  no  career  opportunities  appealing  to  the 
younger  worker  associated  with  the  Job;  and 
(3)  that  qualified  professionals  believe  that 
it  would  be  Inefficient  to  train  a  younger 
person  to  do  the  Job  when  there  are  older 
employees  available  who  already  possess 
appropriate  skills. 

Many  Jobs  today  are  fast  becoming  obso- 
lete. This  Is  especially  true  In  an  era  of  com- 
puter aenrlces  and  data  processing.  There  Is 
little  or  no  value  In  training  yo\inger  work- 
ers for  a  Job  which  wlU  be  obsolete  in  3 
to  5  years.  Yet  the  Job  must  be  done.  To  the 
older  worker,  the  future  obsolescence  Is  not 
Important.  He  brings  to  this  Job  environ- 
ment, a  reservoir  of  lifetime  skills  and  an 
attitude  of  respectful  gratitude  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  productive. 

THT    IMPACT 

Part  of  the  evaluation  of  a  program  as 
unique  as  PSA  must  foc\is  on  the  economic 
Impact  it  creates.  The  evaluation  must  In- 
clude the  number  and  percentage  of  clients 
placed,  the  average  lexigtb  of  employment, 
and  their  dollar  earnings.  In  order  for  the 
program  to  be  successful  In  other  localities 
there  must  be  a  description  and  an  Identi- 
fication of  the  type  of  companies.  Jobs,  and 
Individuals  which  are  foand  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  successful  employment  of  older  work- 
ers Data  with  regard  to  the  amount  and 
type  of  retraining  necessary  to  bring  older 
persons  to  a  productive  level  will  be  tabulated 
and  discussed  by  the  research  faetilty.  Thus, 
evaluation  of  Project  Senior  AbUltlas  U  at- 
tempting to  relate  characterlatles  of  older 
workers  In  the  program  to  suceeas  on  the 
Job.  Dau,  such  as  the  sex,  age,  amount  and 
previous  type  of  work  experlenoe,  attltudlnal 
characteristics,  etc..  of  s«eh  ellsnt  will  be 


correlated  with  indicators  of  successful  job 
placement  In  an  attempt  to  Identify  those 
properties  of  older  employees  which  are  pre- 
dictive of  Job  success.  In  this  way.  PSA 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  the  creation  of  sim- 
ilar programs  across  the  country. 
THE  FBOoaass 

As  PSA  completed  Its  flnt  year.  It  boasted 
a  temporary  work  force  of  over  200  retired 
persons,  having  placed  some  75  of  them  In 
work  opportunities  in  the  Long  Island  area. 
Among  the  occupation  categories  in  the 
skills  bank  are:  clerk,  secretary,  keypunch 
operator,  switchboard  operator,  security 
guard,  sales  personnel,  draftsman,  teacher, 
proofreader,  teletype  operator,  bench  worker, 
addressograph  operator,  quality  control  en- 
gineer, lawyer. 

Project  Senior  AbUltles  Is  naturally  feeling 
the  squeeze  of  the  current  economic  reces- 
sion, but  as  Frank  Oentlle,  Vice  President 
of  the  Center  puts  it,  "We  have  a  program 
In  Project  Senior  Abilities  which  has  great 
potential.  We  are  confident  that  If  our  pro- 
gress has  been  this  successful  considering  we 
are  a  new  organization  In  somewhat  trying 
times,  we  have  at  least  demonstrated  that 
the  senior  employee  has  a  place  not  only  In 
business  or  Industry,  but  in  society  as  well 
He  need  not  become  a  passive  recipient  in 
the  welfare  state,  but  can  continue  to  be  a 
happy,  contributing  member  of  the  American 
economy."  It  would  appear  that  the  em- 
ployers who  have  taken  part  In  PSA  would 
agree.  Among  the  comments  by  business 
executives: 

Prom  the  manager  of  one  of  the  country's 
largest  detective  and  security  agencies:  "We 
have  found  Mr.  W.  to  be  competent  and  con- 
scientious, and  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  personally  and  the 
Human  Resources  Center  for  your  efforts  in 
providing  this  referral.  Be  assured  that  we 
will  call  upon  you  in  the  future  for  assistance 
in  filling  other  positions  within  our  organiza- 
tion." Prom  an  equipment  company  in  New 
York:  "We  are  now  very  happy  with  a  book- 
keeper, Mr.  P.,  and  also  a  part-time  secretary, 
Mrs.  M." 

And  from  the  plant  manager  of  a  color 
corporation.  "I  believe  I  have  talked  to  a 
dozen  or  so  employers  who  have  at  one  time 
or  another  been  in  the  same  situation.  They 
are  very  Interested  la  my  result  ...  I  have 
spread  the  'word'  to  many  people  and  I 
only  hope  that  they  will  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  as  I  have." 

Perhaps  as  Important  as  the  opinion  of 
businesses  who  have  become  involved  in  PSA 
are  the  feelings  of  those  for  whom  it  Is 
a  source  of  Independence  and  self-sufflclency. 
One  man  puts  it  this  way:  "I  still  feel,  at  the 
risk  of  being  thought  Immodest,  that  I'm  a 
very  young  6a.  I'm  not  so  much  concerned 
about  money  as  I  am  about  being  alert.  I 
want  to  be  part  of  the  mainstream  of 
society." 

TRB    TIMS    IS    NOW 

For  our  older  citizens  and  for  everyone. 
If  we  are  ever  to  enjoy  life,  now  la  the  time — 
not  tomorrow,  nor  next  year,  nor  in  some 
future  life  after  we  have  died.  The  best 
preparation  for  a  better  life  next  year  \s  a 
full,  complete,  productive.  Joyous  life  this 
year.  Right  now,  at  any  age.  Our  beliefs  in  a 
rich  future  life  are  of  little  Importance  un- 
less we  translate  them  Into  a  rich  present 
life.  There  are  really  no  twilight  years.  Today 
should  always  be  the  most  wonderful  day. 

Human  Resources  Center  has  found  work- 
ing with  Its  older  citizens  as  rewarding  as 
the  experiences  It  has  known  with  the  dis- 
abled. Chronological  age  Is  not  our  true  age. 
Every  person  Is  different  and  no  two  people 
born  on  the  same  day  are  really  as  old  as 
each  other  by  the  time  they  get  past  middle 
a((e.  Experta  on  aging  around  the  world  are 
working  on  a  whole  new  calendar  of  hu- 
man life,  based  not  on  months  or  days  or 


years,  but  on  the  aitalysls  of  factors  which 
will  determine  how  far  you  have  traveled 
along  a  normal  life  span. 

The  great  Satchel  Paige  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  endurance  record  as  a 
pitcher.  He  was  one  of  the  baseball  greats. 
This  was  his  advice  for  staying  young: 

Avoid  fried  meats  which  angry  up  the 
blood.  If  your  stomach  dispute  you,  lie  down 
and  pacify  It  with  cool  thoughts.  Keep  the 
Juices  flowing  by  Jankllng  around  gently 
as  you  move.  Oo  light  on  the  vices,  such  is 
carrying  on  in  society.  The  social  ramble 
ain't  restful.  Avoid  running  at  all  times. 
Don't  look  back.  Something  might  be  gain- 
ing on  you. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TAX 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
statement  made  last  week  by  Secretary 
John  B.  Connally  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  John  B.  Con- 
nally, Secretary  of  the  Treasctit  Befou 
the  House  Wats  and  Means  CoMMrrrEi, 
Septembek  8,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Distin- 
guished Committee,  I  appear  before  you 
today  to  voice  strong  and  urgent  support  for 
the  tax  proposals  embodied  In  President 
Nixon's  New  Economic  Policy.  Early  enact- 
ment of  these  measures,  substantially  in  the 
form  recommended  by  the  Administration,  U 
essential  if  the  comprehensive  program  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  August  15  Is  to 
have  maximum  success — and  If  It  Is  to  fulfill 
the  great  expectations  of  the  American 
people. 

Literally  millions  of  words  have  been 
written  about  the  New  Ekxinomlc  Policy  and 
I  shall  not  take  the  Committee's  time  today 
to  describe  the  measures  In  detail.  However, 
a  brief  outline  of  the  thrtist  and  Implica- 
tions of  the  President's  policies  can  serve  v 
a  useful  framework  for  discussion  of  thos*- 
legislative  proposals  which  are  of  direct  In  • 
terest  to  this  Ccanmlttee. 

Stated  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  President 
Nixon  on  August  15 — 

Instituted  a  90-day  wage-price  freeze  to 
break  the  back  of  inflation  and  speed  th» 
return  to  stable  economic  growth; 

Established  a  temporary  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  Imports  and  suspended  temporarily 
the  convertibility  of  the  dollar  Into  gold  or 
other  reserve  assets.  In  order  to  Improve  thU 
country's  position  in  world  trade  and  provlds 
the  base  for  Improving  International  mone- 
tary and  trading  arrangements; 

Proposed  acceleration  of  tax  reduotloni 
now  scheduled  for  1973  to  1972,  thus  raising 
total  Individual  Income  tax  reduction  next 
January  to  $4.9  billion  (of  which  $2.2  bil- 
lion will  result  from  the  acceleration); 

Asked  for  repeal  of  the  7  percent  excise  tax 
on  sales  of  new  automobiles,  a  step  which  will 
bolster  demand  for  new  cars  and  will  result 
In  over  $2  billion  in  tax  savings  to  car  buyers: 

Proposed  enactment  of  a  10  percent  Job 
Development  Credit  (5  percent  after  August 
15,  1972)  to: 

( 1 )  Create  Jobs  by  stimulating  spending  oo 
new  productive  equipment, 

(2)  Increase  productivity,  which  Is  the 
only  effective  way  of  achieving  reasonable 
price  stability  and  steadily  rising  real  in- 
come for  workers  and  savers, 

(3)  Enhance  the  competitive  position  of 
American  industry  and  labor  In  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  world; 

Called  for  legislation  to  remove  the  bUf 
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in  our  tax  system  which  leads  to  the  export 
of  Jobs  (the  proposed  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation) ;  and 

Balanced  the  losses  of  revenue  from  the  tax 
changes  with  reductions  In  Federal  budget 
outlays,  a  necessity  if  Inflationary  pressures 
are  to  be  contained. 

The  President's  New  Economic  Policy  Is  a 
comprehensive  and  cohesive  program.  This 
coordinated  approach  promises  a  much  great- 
er impact  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
sum  of  Its  parts.  Each  of  the  measures  has 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time  by  others. 
But.  by  putting  all  the  pieces  together,  the 
President's  proposals  constitute  an  effective 
attack  on  a  complex  set  of  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  tirge  prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  this  Committee.  This  carefully 
balanced  progp-am  will  be  seriously  Impaired 
If  any  of  Its  important  parts  are  not  enacted. 

The  key  point  to  emphasize  Is  the  Job- 
creating  Impact  of  the  President's  program. 
Job.s  will  be  created  in  the  private  sector,  not 
in  the  public  sector  by  expanding  govern- 
ment payrolls. 

Take  the  automobile  Industry  as  an  ex- 
ample. At  least  one  out  of  ten  Jobs  in  this 
country  Is  related  to  automobile  produc- 
tion and  sales.  It  Is  distressing  to  note  that 
the  most  recent  figures  (discounting  seasonal 
slack)  show  close  to  50.000  men  out  of  work 
In  the  automobile  manufacturing  industry.  I 
know  of  no  analyst  who  disagrees  with  the 
view  that  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  ( which 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer),  com- 
bined with  the  temporary  impiort  surcharge, 
will  Increase  domestic  automobile  produc- 
tion and  sales  in  the  months  ahead.  Some 
industry  leaders  predict  an  Increase  of  5  to 
10  percent.  If  we  spUt  the  difference,  and 
assume  a  7Vi  percent  gain,  domestic  car 
sales  may  rise  from  the  previously  estimated 
8.000,000  to  8,600,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  600,000  additional  domestic 
automobile  sales  can  be  translated  directly 
Into  150,000  additional  Jobs,  not  counting 
dealer  employees. 

I  disagree  with  the  arguments  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  excise  tax  should 
reni.iln  on  autos  as  a  penalty  tax  on  pol- 
lutants. If  tax  penalties  are  to  be  used  for 
environmental  purposes,  they  should  be 
specifically  tailored  and  carefully  imple- 
mented. 

The  President's  tax  proposals  have  been 
characterized  by  some  as  a  'Tjuslness  bo- 
nanza." This  charge  Implies  that  nothing  Is 
being  done  for  individuals.  It  also  suggests 
that  profits  are  high  and  should  be  reduced 

What  are  the  facts? 

Enactment  of  the  President's  proposals, 
plus  the  J2.7  billion  of  tax  cuts  already 
scheduled  to  take  effect  in  January,  will 
mean  an  Income  tax  reduction  in  1972  of 
$4.9  billion  for  Individuals,  most  of  whom 
are  in  the  lower  income  brackets.  The  In- 
creased reduction  will  result  from  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  accelerate  the  cuts  sched- 
uled in  1973  to  1972. 

Nor  is  the  elimination  of  the  auto  excise 
tax  a  ■business  bonanza."  It  is  the  car  buyer 
—not  the  producer — who  will  get  the  break 
as  the  auto  companies  pas-s  en  the  tax  cut. 

What  is  the  overall  result  for  Individuals? 
In  1972  the  combined  effect  of  the  cuts  al- 
ready scheduled,  pl\is  enactment  of  the 
Pre.sldenfs  program,  will  mean  a  reduction 
In  Individual  tax  payments — income  and 
excl.se- "Of  about  $7  billion. 

How  have  profits  been  doing?  Measured 
as  a  percentage  of  Gross  National  Product 
profits  today  are  lower  than  at  any  time 
since  1938. 

During  the  past  five  years,  while  total 
wages  and  salaries  have  increased  37  percent, 
from  $394  billion  to  $541  billion— a  Jump  of 
$147  billion,  corporate  profits  have  decreased 
over  10  percent,  from  $84  billion  to  $75  bil- 
lion—a  drop  of  $9  billion. 

These  flgiu-es  should  be  disturbing  to  all 
ot  us.  It  now  takes  many  thousands  of  dol- 


lars of  Investment  to  sustain  one  Job  In  Amer- 
ican Industry.  Where  will  this  money  come 
from? 

In  our  economic  system,  profits  are  a  pre- 
requisite to  attracting  and  retaining  this 
needed  capital.  If  sufficient  profits  are  not 
earned  by  a  business,  It  can  neither  attract 
outside  equity  capital  nor  Justify  the  reten- 
tion of  Its  own  capital. 

At  a  time  when  there  Is  an  acute  shortage 
of  risk  capital — not  only  In  the  United  States 
but  throughout  the  world — It  Is  Imperative 
that  American  businesses,  owned  by  millions 
of  Americans,  generate  profits  sufficient  to  at- 
tract such  capital. 

Too  often  when  we  talk  about  profits,  peo- 
ple think  only  In  narrow  teraos — of  the 
wealthy  Individual  receiving  a  dividend  on 
his  stock.  The  fact  Is  that  millions  of  work- 
ing Americans  are  capitalists  In  their  own 
right.  They  own  equity  Interest  In  pension 
plans,  Insurance  companies,  mutual  funds, 
profit  sharing  plans,  and  In  thousands  of  In- 
dividual firms.  Thus,  over  100  million  Ameri- 
cans directly  or  Indirectly  provide  this  capi- 
tal— the  Ufeblood  of  our  economy — and  hence 
share  In  the  benefits  of  Its  productive  use. 

This  question  of  business  benefits  versus 
Individual  benefits  must  be  put  In  jjerspec- 
tlve;  they  are  not  separable.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  gain  this  perspective  than  to 
go  back  to  January  1969,  and  compare  busi- 
ness and  Individual  tax  actions  since  that 
time.  Many  of  us  tend  to  forget  that  Congress, 
In  enacting  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
granted  a  massive  tax  cut  to  middle  and  low- 
Income  individuals,  while  raising  taxes  sharp- 
ly on  business  corporations  and  Individuals 
In  the  top  brackets.  Let's  look  at  the  record. 

To  be  complete,  the  record  must  Include  the 
Impact  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  plus  the  Ad- 
ministration's change  in  depreciation  regu- 
lations and  the  tax  proposals  of  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  If  the  impact  of  these  measures 
is  spread  over  the  five  years,  1969  through 
1973,  the  result  Is  startling: 

Federal  income  tax  payments  of  indi- 
viduals will  have  been  reduced  by  almost  $34 
billion.  Tax  payments  on  corporate  profits 
will  have  declined  by  slightly  more  than  91 
billion. 

The  record  Is  clear.  Enactment  of  the 
President's  recommendations,  given  the  i)er- 
spective  of  the  three  years  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, will  nof  be  a  bonanza  for  busi- 
ness. 

The  President's  program  Is  also  fi.scally 
sound.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  $3.8  billion  In 
net  revenue  reductions  will  be  offset  by  $4.9 
billion  in  exp>endlture  cuts,  resulting  from  a 
5  percent  reduction  In  Federal  employment 
and  proposals  to  freeze  the  Federal  pay  In- 
crease and  defer,  for  a  short  while,  proposals 
for  revenue-sharing  and  welfare  reform. 

The  President's  support  for  these  programs 
has  not  diminished.  These  legislative  defer- 
rals are  Just  that  and  no  more,  and  In  fact 
they  reflect  primarily  realistic  legislative 
time-tables  for  these  high-priority  measures. 

The  fiscal  balance,  which  Is  highly  desir- 
able from  a  fiscal  and  debt  management 
standpoint,  does  not  significantly  detract 
from  the  net  expansionary  thrust  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy.  This  Is  because  the  ele- 
ments of  the  program  which  create  Jobs  are 
extremely  powerful  relative  to  the  si>endlng 
cuts. 

In  effect,  the  President  Is  proposing  a 
"mix"  In  fiscal  policy,  between  tax  and  ex- 
penditure, which  places  maximum  reliance 
on  our  private,  free  enterprise  economy,  and 
less  reliance  on  expanding  thr  already  large 
Gtovernment  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
lesN-e  the  Committee  with  the  Impression 
that  the  President's  New  Economic  F»ollcy  Is 
geared  solely  to  the  solution  of  short-run 
problems.  Every  major  measure  that  the 
President  proposes  has  significant  long-run 
benefits. 


The  short-run.  Job-creating  effects  of  the 
President's  program  have  been  emphasised. 
But  too  many  observers  have  overlooked  the 
long-run  relationship  between  productivity, 
Jobs  and  a  rising  standard  of  living.  Building 
upon  the  highly  favorable  experience  with 
the  Investment  credit,  the  new  Job  Develop- 
ment Credit  can  create  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  In  the  years  ahead  as 
American  Industry  tools  up  to  be  a  vlgtH«us 
competitor  In  an  Increasingly  competitive 
world. 

And  In  the  long  run,  only  rising  produc- 
tivity can  provide  the  increase  In  real  income 
that  means  a  rising  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans. 

As  the  President  said  In  Us  Labor  Day 
address : 

"Productivity  really  means  getting  more 
out  of  your  work. 

"When  you  have  the  latest  technology  to 
help  you  do  your  Job,  It  means  you  can  do 
more  with  the  same  effort  .  .  . 

"When  you  have  the  training  you  need  to 
Improve  your  skills,  you  can  do  more  .  .  . 

"When  you  are  organized  to  do  away  with 
redtape  and  duplicated  effort,  you  can  do 
more  .  .  . 

"And  when  you  have  your  heart  In  what 
you're  doing,  when  It  gives  you  respect  and 
pride  as  well  as  a  good  wage — you  naturally 
do  more  .  .  . 

"Those  are  the  four  elements  of  produc- 
tivity: Investment  In  new  technology.  Job 
training,  good  management  and  high  em- 
ployee motivation.  Taken  together,  they  raise 
the  amount  each  worker  actually  produces." 

The  President's  program  Is  a  program  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  well-being  of  the 
American  working  man.  by  assuring  him  a 
Job — a  Job  that  rewards  him  through  more 
dollEirs  which  maintain  their  value  at  home 
and  throughout  the  world.  This  Is  the  real 
thrust  of  the  New  Economic  Policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  I»resldent,  as  you  know. 
Imposed  a  temporary  additional  duty  of  10 
percent  ao  valorem  on  all  dutiable  Imported 
merchandise,  effective  at  12:01  a.m..  August 
16.  The  President  acted  principally  under 
the  authority  contained  In  the  Trade  Expan- 
einii  Act  and  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  both  of 
which  are  within  the  responsibilities  of  this 
Committee.  For  that  reason  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  very  brlefiy  what  has  been  done 
under  the  Proclamation  to  date. 

Instructions  have  been  Issued  tc  Customs 
officers  for  the  collection  of  the  duty.  No 
unanticipated  major  problems  have  been 
encountered  In  the  administration  of  this 
program  which  Is  going  forward  smoothly. 
Under  the  authority  to  grant  exemptions 
from  application  of  the  duty,  several  orders 
have  been  Issued.  Those  orders  exempt  all 
articles  exported  to  the  United  States  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  President's  action. 
Including  those  at  sea.  strike-bound  on  the 
West  Coast,  or  In  warehouses  or  foreign  trade 
zones  which  In  the  latter  case,  are  with- 
drawn under  requests  filed  not  later  than 
October  1. 

Also,  In  accordance  with  the  Presidents 
statements  at  the  time  of  release  of  the  Proc- 
lamation, specific  commodities  have  been  ex- 
empted because  they  are  subject  to  manda- 
tory quotas.  Including  certain  meat  products, 
dairy  products  and  other  staples,  sugar  and 
sugar  products,  petrcdeum  and  cotton  tex- 
tiles. The  full  details  of  these  exemptions 
have  been  published. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  my  Introduc- 
tory remarks.  Inasmuch  as  productivity  wlU 
play  such  a  vital  role  in  this  nation's  prog- 
ress In  the  years  ahead,  let  me  turn  first  to 
the  most  Important  proposal  now  before  this 
Committee — the  enactment  of  the  Job  Devel- 
opment Credit. 

A.  JOB  xmrMXjonaart  cmmir 
We  recommend  enactment  of  a  Job  Dvrsl- 
opment  Credit,  similar  to  the  old  InTsatment 
credit  but  with  two  major  dlSerenosa: 
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1.  Tbe  credit  sbould  be  10  percent  for  prop- 
erty acquired  In  the  one  year  period  begin- 
ning August  16,  1971,  Including  property  or- 
dered before  August  16,  1973.  and  delivered 
by  February  16,  1973.  The  credit  obould  then 
drop  to  6  percent — ^the  permanent  rate. 

2.  No  credit  should  be  allowed  for  foreign- 
produced  property  as  long  as  the  temporary 
import  •urcbJarge  Is  in  effect.  The  credit 
should  then  be  allowed  for  foreign-produced 
property  ordered  after  the  surcharge  has 
been  tennlnsted.  Foreign-produced  property 
shoxtld  be  defined  to  Include  not  only  prop- 
erty produced  abroad,  but  also  property  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  If  more  than  GO 
percent  of  the  value  Is  attributable  to  Im- 
ported materials  or  components. 

Other  differences  from  the  old  Investment 
credit  are  described  In  the  Oeneral  Siplana- 
tlon  Sled  with  the  Committee. 

The  Job  Development  Credit  Is  the  key  ele- 
ment In  this  tax  program.  It  Is  designed  to: 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  Jobs  In  the  United 
SUtea. 

3.  Improve  productivity  by  allowing  our 
workers  to  produce  with  the  newest,  most 
technologically  advanced  machinery  and 
eqxilpment  available;  and 

3.  Increase  the  competitiveness  of  United 
States  Industry  In  relation  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers, both  In  our  domestic  markets  and  in 
world  markets. 

The  credit  will  provide  an  effective  incen- 
tive for  Investment  In  new  productive  faclU- 
tlee — to  expand  our  productive  capacity  and 
our  output  of  goods  and  services. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  will  be  shared 
by  workers,  oonsimiers,  and  savers  or  In- 
vestors alike: 

Workers  because  It  will  more  quickly  re- 
duce unemployment,  and  because  increases 
in  productivity  provide  a  permanent  founda- 
tion for  wage  Increases  which  are  not  eroded 
by  higher  prices; 

Savers  or  Investors  because  these  results 
will  restore  corporate  proflts  to  reasonable 
levels,  and  because  this  will  provide  adequate 
Incentive  to  sustain  Investment  for  a  con- 
tinuing high  level  of  economic  activity  and 
future  growth  In  the  United  States:  and 

Consumers  because  greater  efficiency  and 
productivity  will  help  stabUlze  prices,  and 
because  greater  output  will  encourage  devel- 
opment of  new  products  and  services. 

The  United  States  needs  to  Increase  Its  real 
output.  The  specific  goals  we  seek  as  a  na- 
tion today  require  more  real  economic 
growth.  In  addition  to  higher  wages  without 
higher  prloee,  we  seek  as  a  society  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  poverty,  Inadequate  ed- 
ucational and  health  facilities,  undesirable 
living  and  working  conditions  In  our  con- 
gested cities,  the  deteriorating  quality  of  our 
physical  environment,  and  other  pressing 
human  problems. 

Thus,  we  seek  to  Improve  our  standard  of 
living.  The  only  way  of  achieving  all  of  o\ir 
objectives  In  the  future  Is  to  Increase  our 
real  output,  that  Is,  to  Insure  the  existence 
of  sufficient  resources  to  achieve  these  goals. 
We  will  provide  this  base  for  future  growth 
by  directing  a  greater  portion  of  our  current 
Income  noir  Into  the  productive  assets  which 
win  provide  these  resources  In  the  future. 
The  Job  Development  Credit  U  the  method 
for  achieving  this  result. 

Unless  there  Is  growth  In  real  output,  the 
average  working  man  will  see  little  gain  In  his 
own  real  inootne.  Continuing  pressure  for 
wage  Increases  would  lead  to  continued  In- 
flation. The  result  would  almost  surely  be  a 
lOMOf  popular  support  for  the  expendtture 
programs  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
society  for  poverty  relief,  environmental  con- 
trol. urtMn  rebuilding,  and  other  objectives. 
The  essential  dements  of  productivity 
growth  are  more  capital,  more  efficient  mar- 
kets, more  worker  training,  and  more  research 
and  develc^unent.  Excq^t  for  encouraging  the 


Investment  of  more  capital,  government  Is  al- 
ready an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  produc- 
tivity growth.  Thus,  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  together  spend  about  $56  billion 
for  education  and  worker  training.  The  fed- 
eral government  encourages  research  and  de- 
velopment at  a  revenue  cost  of  neaiiy  914 
billion  annually,  supplementing  about  $8 
billion  of  private  funds  for  theee  purposes. 
Throiigh  oonsiuner  programs,  enforcement  of 
antitrust  laws,  and  other  means,  government 
contributes  to  the  efficiency  of  our  markets. 
In  the  tax  area,  however,  we  have  grad- 
ually, and  Inadvertently,  adopted  a  structure 
that  welehs  heavily  on  the  accumulation  or 
coital.  We  have  a  highly  progressive  estate 
tax.  We  have  a  corporate  tax  that  Inqxiees  a 
double  burden  on  income  earned  In  corpora- 
tions and  paid  as  dividends. 

The  shortage  of  business  capital  at  full  em- 
ployment acts  as  a  barrier  to  full  use  of  the 
advantages  of  Increased  research  and  devel- 
opment and  Increased  training.  A  machinist 
thoroughly  trained  to  operate  a  newly  devel- 
oped, highly  efficient  machine  is  wasted  In  the 
UjB.  economy  unless  business  has  adequate 
capital  to  replace  Its  old  inefficient  plant  with 
such  new  equipment. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  existing 
structure  of  our  tax  sjrstem.  Kvery  American 
should  on  reflection,  however,  be  deeply  con- 
cerned that  this  structure  impinges  on  the 
formation  of  capital  that  we  need  for  growth. 
We  must  reconcile  our  progressive  tax  struc- 
tiire  with  o\ir  need  for  capital  by  providing  a 
tax  Incentive  within  the  system  for  resources 
going  directly  into  growth.  This  Is  exactly 
what  the  Job  Development  Credit  accom- 
plishes. 

This  need  for  a  growth  policy  was  recog- 
nized by  prior  Administrations  both  In  the 
Adoption  of  guideline  depreciation  and  a  7 
percent  Investment  credit  in  1962.  The  ex- 
perience with  the  investment  credit  tn  1962, 
however,  was  that  there  was  a  delay  before 
business  responded  to  the  credit  by  increas- 
ing Investment.  In  the  present  situation,  we 
war.t  a  faster  respon.se  so  that  lncrea.sed  In- 
vestment demand  will  contribute  to  Improv- 
ing employment  in  the  short  run.  Accord- 
ingly, we  recommend  a  10  percent  credit  for 
property  acquired  in  the  Immediate  future, 
then  dropping  to  5  percent  for  the  long  run. 
To  have  maximum  Incentive  In  creating 
Jobs  quickly,  the  extra  stimulant  represented 
by  the  10  percent  credit  should  be  available 
Immediately,  and  it  Is  of  major  Importance 
that  the  period  of  the  10  percent  credit 
should  not  be  extended.  We  are  seeking  to 
provide  a  special  Incentive  for  increased  busi- 
ness activity  In  the  short  run.  and  this  effect 
diminishes  in  direct  proportion  as  the  period 
of  the  10  percent  credit  is  extended.  At  the 
same  time.  It  should  be  long  enough  to  avoid 
undue  business  disruption.  Roughly  90  per- 
cent of  all  machinery  and  equipment  has  a 
normal  production  lead  time  of  less  than  18 
months,  and  acceleration  of  delivery  of  the 
balance  can  often  be  accomplished  by  the 
producers.  Further.  In  the  case  of  long  lead- 
time  equipment,  purchasers  who  ordered 
equipment  In  1969  or  1970  when  the  credit 
was  not  in  effect  will  obtain  the  10  percent 
credit  for  property  acquired  within  the  next 
18  months.  The  propoaed  system  will  achieve 
reasonable  equity. 

Any  extended  delay  In  adoption  of  the  Job 
Development  Credit  would  be  counter-pro- 
ductive because  of  the  business  uncertainty 
that  would  exist.  I  earnestly  urge  its  early 
enactment. 

B.   ACCZLEXATION    Or    1973    TAX    SZDUCTXOIfS 
TO    1972 

We  recommend  that  tax  reductions  pres- 
ently scheduled  for  January  1,  1973.  be 
moved  forward  to  January  I.  1972.  This  ac- 
celeration, combined  with  the  tax  reductions 
already  scheduled  for  January  1.  1972,  will 
resxUt  in  tax  reductions,  and  hence  an  In- 


crease in  consumer  purchasing  power,  of  $4i) 
billion  per  year,  of  which  «3.2  billion  In  the 
calendar  year  1972  is  attributable  to  our  pro- 
posed actions. 

The  personal  exemption  Is  presently  at  the 
level  of  9860  per  person  and  Is  scheduled  to 
Increase  to  $700  on  January  1,  1972,  and  to 
(760  on  January  I,  1078.  The  Increase  to  $760 
should  be  moved  to  January  1,  1873. 

The  standard  deduction  Is  presently  at  the 
level  of  13  percent  of  Income  with  a  $1,600 
maxlmimi  and  Is  scheduled  to  Increase  to 
14  percent  with  a  $2,000  m*Timiitii  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972,  and  to  16  percent  with  a  $3,000 
maximum  on  January  1, 1973.  The  Increase  to 
16  percent  should  be  accelerated  to  January 
1. 1973. 

The  benefits  and  distribution  of  the  tax 
reductions  are  Illustrated  In  tables  filed 
with  the  Committee.  The  liability  of  a  single 
taxpayer  with  an  Income  of  $7,600  will  be 
reduced  $63  effective  January  1,  1972.  The 
tax  liability  of  a  family  of  four  with  an 
Income  of  $10,000  will  be  reduced  $114. 

We  propose  this  additional  Income  tax  re- 
lief for  individuals  because  the  present  level 
of  unemployment  calls  for  Increasing  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  through  Income  tax 
reductions.  These  reductions  will  more  than 
offset  scheduled  increases  In  social  security 
taxes  ($2.8  billion),  and  they  will  create  In- 
creased demand  as  well  as  Increased  Invest- 
ment. The  combined  increase  In  consumer 
purchasing  power  from  this  acceleration  and 
from  the  repeal  of  the  automobile  excise 
tax,  a  total  of  $7.1  billion,  even  after  reduc- 
tion by  the  social  security  tax  increases,  will 
be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  business  activity. 
Business  may  be  expected  to  Increase  pro- 
duction Immediately  to  have  goods  and  serv- 
ices available  by  January  1,  1972. 

The  resulting  Increase  In  the  number  of 
lobs,  in  the  level  of  business  activity,  and 
hence  In  the  level  of  tax  revenues  in  the 
future,  will  contribute,  as  will  the  Job  De- 
velopment Credit,  to  financing  the  costs  of  a 
better  society  In  the  future.  The  genius  of 
the  President's  program  lies,  as  our  young 
people  would  say,  tn  "Getting  It  all  together." 
We  propose  Increased  tax  relief  to  create 
Increased  demand,  and  the  Incentives  cre- 
ated by  the  credit  for  increased  Investment 
will  provide  productive  facilities  to  meet 
that  demand. 

C.    REPEAL    or   THE    AtrrOMOBn,E   EXCISE   TAX 

We  recommend  repeal  of  the  7  percent 
automobile  excise  tax  effective  August  16, 
1971.  The  repeal  will  result  In  refunds  to  con- 
sumers who  purchased  cars  after  August  15, 
1971,  and  before  the  date  of  actual  rejjeal; 
purchsaers  after  the  date  of  repeal  will  pay 
reduced  prices  for  their  cars. 

The  present  tax  is  7  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturer's price.  This  works  out  to  slightly 
under  5.5  percent  of  the  final  price  to  the 
purchaser,  an  average  amount  of  $200  per 
automobile.  The  distribution  of  automobile 
purchases  Is  roughly  a  constant  proportion  of 
Income,  so  this  reduction  amounts  to  a 
fairly  uniform  benefit  among  all  Income 
gr.oups.  While  a  higher  proportion  of  used 
cars  are  purcha.sed  by  lower  Income  groups, 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  new  automobiles 
will  result  m  a  reduction  In  the  price  of 
used  cars,  so  the  lower  Income  groups  will 
obtain   proportional   benefits. 

The  four  major  United  States  automobile 
manufacturers  have  given  assurance  that 
the  benefits  of  the  repeal  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  coiusumers. 

Lower  automobile  prices  will  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  automobiles.  The 
tax  reduction  when  coupled  with  the  tem- 
porary Import  surcharge  will  result  In  even 
a  larger  growth  In  sales  of  domestic  cars. 

The  repeal  of  the  automobile  excise  tax 
will  result  In  a  revenue  loss  for  1972  of  $2.2 
billion.  Since  roughly  nine  out  of  ten  auto- 
mobUes  are  purchased   by  individuals,  the 
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commitment  of  the  automobile  companies 
0ieans  that  this  largely  represents  additional 
tax  relief  to  individuals.  This  provides  fur- 
ther balance  In  our  proposals  between  in- 
dividual and  business  tax  reductions. 

D.  DISC  AND   OTHER  BALANCX-Or-PATICKNT 
MXABUUS 

Finally,  we  recommend  adoption  of  the 
DISC  proposal,  providing  for  tax  deferral  for 
export  Income  of  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporations  if  such  Income  is  used  in 
export-related  activities.  Our  proposail  is  al- 
most identical  to  the  provision  favorably  re- 
ported by  this  Committee  and  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1970  in  SJL. 
18970,  except  that  we  recommend  that  the 
provision  become  fully  effective  on  January 
1,  1972,  rather  than  providing  for  a  phase-in 
period.  A  copy  of  a  draft  bill  and  Technical 
Explanation  have  been  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  need  for  the  DISC  proposal  has  been 
fully  explained  In  previous  public  testimony 
before  this  Committee.  In  general.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  same  type  of  U.S.  tax 
treatment  for  U,S.  companies  engaged  in  ex- 
porting as  Is  presently  available  if  they 
manufacture  abroad  through  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries. The  DISC  (H'opoeal  is  designed  to 
create  and  preserve  more  Jobs  in  the  United 
States  by  causing  a  healthy  expansion  in  U.S. 
exports,  and  by  making  It  as  attractive  from 
B  tax  standpoint  for  U.S.  companies  to  pro- 
duce goods  In  the  United  States  for  export  to 
world  markets  as  It  is  for  them  to  build  their 
factories  in  foreign  countries  and  produce 
abroad. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  Interests  of 
labor  by  creating  more  Jobs  In  the  United 
States,  the  DISC  proposal  serves  the  Inter- 
ests of  business  and  consumers  as  well.  The 
interests  of  business  are  served  because  our 
present  tax  laws  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries tend  to  favor  overseas  production;  many 
United  States  businessmen  would  prefer  to 
continue  producing  in  the  United  States  for 
foreign  markets  If  the  tax  treatment  for 
US,  production  could  be  equalized.  The  in- 
terests of  consumers  are  served  because  a 
higher  level  of  exports  is  needed  to  suppwrt 
continued  expansion  in  Imports. 

The  DISC  will  tend  to  focus  greater  In- 
terest among  U.S.  businesses  on  the  potential 
of  the  export  market  which  to  a  considerable 
extent  has  been  neglected  by  our  companies 
because  of  the  more  favorable  tax  conse- 
quences from  producing  abroad.  A  much 
smaller  proportion  of  our  total  sales  are  for 
export  as  compared  to  most  other  major  In- 
dustrialized nations,  and  we  need  to  concen- 
trate more  effort  and  activity  In  the  promo- 
tion of  export  activity. 

The  DISC  proposal,  when  fully  effective, 
win  result  in  a  revenue  deferral  of  approxi- 
mately $600  million  annually  before  allowing 
for  the  effect  of  increased  revenues  from  the 
feedback  benefits  to  the  economy.  This 
amount  may  be  only  $300  million  in  the  first 
full  year  of  Its  operation  while  exporters 
arrange  to  take  full  advantage  of  its  provi- 
sions. We  estimate  that  it  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  annual  export  sales  of  $1.5  bllUon. 
which  will  mean  more  gross  national  prod- 
uct— more  tax  base  in  the  United  States  and 
more  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
you  have  before  you  now  comprehensive  tax 
proposals,  broad  in  concept  and  detailed  in 
formulation,  which  will  help  provide  the 
tools  for  this  nation  to  fashion  a  new  era  of 
economic  prosperity.  Again,  I  wotild  like  to 
point  out  that  these  tax  proposals  are  an 
Integral  part  of  a  new  pcdlcy  which  trflers 
constructive  solutions  to  our  major  economic 
problems — domestic  and  international,  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  in  the  public  sec- 
tor and  in  the  private,  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment.  They  are  balanced  between   the 


needs  of  all  members  of  our  production 
team — labor,  business  and  government — to 
benefit  all  Americans. 


WHAT'S  A  SURPLUS? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
post  several  weeks,  many  of  us  watched 
with  amazement  as  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, In  all  seriousness,  armounced 
that  a  deficit  of  $23.2  billion  is  really  a 
surplus  of  $2.5  billion. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  wonder  that 
the  administration's  so-called  full  em- 
ployment surplus  has  become  the  brunt 
of  so  many  Jokes.  Columnists  have  had  a 
field  day  with  this  bit  of  nonsensical 
arithmetic. 

One  of  the  best  columns  to  comment  on 
this  numerical  wonder  of  the  new,  new 
math  comes  from  Dwight  Jensen,  writing 
in  the  Boise,  Idaho,  Intermountain  Ob- 
server of  August  28,  1971. 

Writes  Jensen: 

Like  so  many  statements  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, esp>eclally  those  about  the  war, 
this  one  cheapens  the  language  by  robt>lng 
words  of  real  meaning — "surplus"  comes  to 
mean  "deficit,"  Just  as,  in  the  State  Dep«ut- 
ment,  "peace"  comes  to  mean  "war."  Tou  can 
read  about  it  in  detail  in  Orwell's  1904.  News- 
peak.  Nlxonspeak, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Jensen's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Intermountain  Observer,  Aug,  28, 
1971] 

Remarkable — Nxxonxbb  &  Jeksekxse 

(By  Dwight  Wm.  Jensen) 

(Note:  The  following  was  written  before 
the  President  announced  the  price  wage 
freeze,  etc.  While  we  wait  to  see  If  the  new 
economic  game  plan  works,  let's  not  forget 
the  dubious  thlnklrxg  already  displayed  by 
the  President's  economic  advisors : ) 

On  the  typing  table  rests  (if  twisting, 
writhing  lies  can  be  said  to  rest)  a  cc^y  of  a 
Treasury  Department  press  release  labeled 
"Joint  Statement  of  Treasury  Secretary  John 
B.  Connally  and  George  P.  Shultz,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg«t,  on 
budget  totals  for  Fiscal  Year  1971." 

It  runs  four  paragraphs.  The  last  para- 
graph simply  totes  up  scsne  numbers — In  the 
fiscal  year  in  question,  the  United  States 
government  took  in  $188.3  bUlion  (It  also 
tried  to  take  In  a  lot  of  gullible  voters,  with 
varied  success,  and  that's  what  the  press  re- 
lease Is  aimed  at  doing),  spent  $311.6  billion, 
and  thus  showed  a  deficit  of  $23.2  billion.  But 
this  counts  as  a  surplus  of  $2.6  billion,  by 
Nixon  arithmetic,  and  the  government  Is  to 
be  praised  for  coming  out  In  the  black. 

The  first  three  paragraphs  explain  that  In- 
Incredlble  numbers  game  in  a  language  that 
has  to  be  known  not  as  English  but  as  Nlxon- 
ese: 

"For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  a  full  em- 
ployment balance  or  surplus  has  been 
achieved  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  after  three 
successive  years  of  full -employment  deficits 
totalling  more  than  $40  billion. 

"In  fiscal  1971,  which  ended  June  30,  there 
would  have  been  a  surplus  of  $2.6  billion  had 
the  nation's  economy  operated  at  full  em- 
ployment throughout  the  year. 

"This  record  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that 
of  fiscal  years  1966  through  1968.  when  full 
emoloyment  deficits  totaled  more  than  $40 
billion." 


No  kidding.  That's  really  what  it  says. 
Who  says  the  government  lacks  imagination, 
or  has  no  sense  of  humor? 

You  may  think  it  a  total  waste  of  time  and 
money  for  the  govenunent  to  put  out  such 
baloney.  In  fact,  a  more  serious  case  can  be 
made  against  It:  Like  so  many  statements  of 
the  Nixon  Administration,  especially  those 
about  the  war,  this  one  cheapens  the  lan- 
guage by  robbing  words  of  real  meaning — 
"surplus"  comes  to  mean  "deficit,"  Just  as.  In 
the  State  Department,  "peace"  comes  to  mean 
"war."  You  can  read  about  it  In  detaU  In 
Orwell's   1984.  Newspeak.  Nlxonspeak. 

But  the  release  has  a  certain  usefulness. 
Taking  It  as  my  cue,  I  have  composed  the 
following  letter,  which  I  Intend  to  mimeo- 
graph and  mail  to  my  creditors,  if  I  can 
afford  the  postage: 

"For  the  thirteenth  year  In  a  row,  I  have 
achieved  a  stunning  surplus  of  Income  over 
expenditures  during  the  past  year.  If  you 
assume  that  I  am  entitled  to  count  the 
money  I  would  have  made  if  I  had  worked  to 
my  full  capacity. 

"In  the  twelve  months  Just  ended,  my 
total  Income  on  a  full -edacity  basis  would 
have  exceeded  my  total  expenditures  and 
encumbrances  by  $6,498.23.  This  amount, 
added  to  a  savings  account  which.  If  it  ex- 
isted, would  include  all  the  full-capacity  sur- 
pluses since  they  began  to  accimiulate,  would 
now  amount  to  $107,335.95,  Including  inter- 
est. 

"This  would  mean  that  I  probably  would 
not  have  Incurred  my  bill  with  you  in  the 
first  place  and.  If  I  had,  would  have  long 
since  paid  It. 

"Please  adjust  your  books  accordingly  and 
send  me  a  receipt. 

"I  realize  you  may  think  that  I  am  settling 
this  account  with  Imaginary  Money.  Let  me 
assure  you,  however,  that  the  currency  I  am 
using  Is  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasiUT?  himself  as  Coin  of  the  Realm,  and 
Is  used  by  him  to  balance  the  Federal  budg- 
et. Therefore,  I  suggest  that  you  use  this 
letter  to  pay  your  income  tax." 


JOBS  FOR  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  held 
their  annual  convention  tn  July  of  this 
year  in  New  Orleans  and  elected  James 
H.  Lincoln,  a  Detroit,  Mich.,  Juvenile 
court  judge,  as  its  new  president.  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  principal  speaker 
at  that  convention  and  the  opportunity 
to  meet  and  become  acquainted  with 
Judge  Lincoln  at  the  time. 

He  has  served  on  the  bench  for  11 
years  in  a  city  plagued  with  high  unem- 
pl03rment  rates  for  youth,  poverty-rid- 
den ghettos,  riots,  and  a  general  lack  of 
fimds  which  compounds  the  difficulties. 
After  11  years  of  direct  experience  with 
these  problems.  Judge  Lincoln  has  urged 
the  Nation  to  develop  a  program  provid- 
ing high  school  dropouts  with  a  relevant 
work  experience.  As  he  wisely  put  it,  we 
must  begin  a  "massive  apprentice  work 
program  subsidized  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  which  private  firms  would  be 
paid  public  money  to  hire  young  drop- 
outs off  the  street  and  train  them  to 
succeed  at  something." 

This  suggestion  must  be  taken  as  se- 
riously as  any  proposal  to  solve  our  na- 
tional problem  of  juvenile  crime.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  I  particularly 
commend  Judge  Lincoln's  proposals  to 
increase  Federal  aid  to  education  for  de- 
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velopment  of  combined  work -study  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  additional  special 
schooling  for  youths  who  could  benefit 
from  this  schooling.  We  must  begin  now 
to  invest  the  resources  necessary — and 
they  will  be  Isu^e — to  deal  meaningfully 
with  the  huge  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. As  Judge  Lincoln  relates,  a  work- 
study  program  will  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars, but  we  spent  $4  bUllon  Just  last 
year  alone  fighting  Juvaille  crime. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  mobilize 
public  opinion  in  order  to  transform  ex- 
isting concern  into  a  truly  national  effort 
to  provide  broad  education  for  our  youth. 
At  the  Conference  of  Juvenile  Coiui; 
Judges,  I  urged  that  all  the  judges  in- 
vestigate the  administration  of  juvenile 
justice  in  their  own  juvenile  court  sys- 
tems, and  to  give  legislators  the  benefit 
of  new  constructive  proposals. 

For  unless  the  juvenile  court  judges 
are  preptu^  to  roll  up  the  sleeves  of 
their  judicial  robes  there  Is  no  hope  for 
the  kind  of  broad-based  public  response 
that  the  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime  require.  Judge  Lincoln 
has  taken  on  this  challenge  and  I  highly 
commend  him. 

I  only  hope  that  this  administration 
will  not  fall,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  put 
the  facts  and  demands  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency much  higher  In  its  list  of  national 
priorities  than  at  the  bottom. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  relating 
to  Judge  James  H.  Lincoln's  program, 
entitled  "We  Must  Give  Jobs  to  School 
IDropouts,"  written  by  James  H.  Dygert, 
and  published  In  the  Washington  Post, 
of  August  29,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Must  Give  Jobs  to  School  Deopouts 
(By  James  H.  Dygert) 

DmioiT,  Mich. — MUllona  of  teenagers  will 
drop  out  of  American  high  schools  in  the 
next  ten  years  and  will  end  up  terrorizing 
the  nation's  cities  In  roving  street  gangs 
spoiling  for  trouble  because  they  have  noth- 
ing else  to  do. 

Crime  rates  will  shoot  upward  from  al- 
ready alarming  levels. 

Unless — says  the  new  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  De- 
troit's outsi>oken  James  H.  Lincoln — unless 
Jobs  are  found  for  15-,  16-  and  17-year-old& 

"It's  as  big  a  problem  as  the  atomic 
bomb,"  says  Uncoln,  "the  biggest  internal 
problem  confronting  the  U.S." 

Lincoln  Is  seeking  to  sell  the  nation  on 
what  he  Is  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  his  11 
years  as  a  Juvenile  court  judge  In  a  big  city 
with  an  angry,  poverty-ridden  ghetto.  Is  the 
only  solution;  namely,  a  massive  apprentice 
work  program  subsidized  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  which  private  firms  would  be 
paid  public  money  to  hire  young  dropouts  off 
the  street  and  train  them  to  succeed  at  some- 
thing. 

TTNDCKLTTNO   CACTSKS 

This  proposal  has  evolved  from  the  Judge's 
conclusion  that  failure,  boredom  and  the 
lack  of  something  constructive  to  do  are  the 
underlying  caiues  of  crime,  and  only  an  all- 
out  national  effort  can  cure  these  Uls  In  mod- 
em circumstances  of  overpopulated  cities, 
galloping  technology  and  complex  eoonomlo. 

Lincoln  hinted  at  this  In  his  1908  book 
on  the  ghetto's  1967  explosion  In  Detroit, 
The  Anatomtf  of  a  Riot.  He  wrote,  "The  time 
will  come  when  our  society  will  guarantee 
employment  for  all  who  are  wUllng  to  work 


.  .  .  Without  Job  opportunities.  aU  else  Is 
futUe." 

TTiere  are  only  two  possible  areas  of  suc- 
cess open  to  most  Juveniles — school  and 
work.  Lincoln  says,  "What  do  you  do  with  a 
15-year-old  boy  who's  reading  at  fourth- 
grade  level?  School  Is  not  every  kid's  bag; 
a  lot  of  them  Just  don't  make  It.  The  only 
possibility  Is  work." 

BXTT    WHXSX    A&K   THZ    JOBS? 

But  there  is  no  work  for  them.  "How  do 
we  get  jobs  Tor  kids,"  asks  the  Judge,  "when 
their  fathers  are  laid  off?" 

TTse  job  situation  will  no  doubt  Improve, 
but  dropouts  will  be  the  last  to  benefit.  They 
have  It  roughest  In  normal  times.  Having 
neither  education  nor  skUls,  they're  the  least 
productive  of  workers  and  the  least  desirable 
from  the  standpoints  of  Insurance  rates  and 
dependability.  Unskilled  Jobs  are  close  to 
extinction. 

Yet  a  Job  can  be  pivotal.  One  boy  got  a 
Job  that  paid  only  $35  a  week,  but  it  was 
enough.  He  stayed  out  of  trouble  until  he 
lost  his  Job  through  circumstances  not  his 
fault  eight  months  later,  and  was  soon  beck 
In  Lincoln's  court.  "It  wasn't  much  of  a  Job," 
says  the  Judge,  "but  It  was  the  margin  of 
difference  between  being  in  trouble  and  not. 
It's  that  way  for  many  of  them." 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  these  young- 
sters turn  to  mischief  and  crime,  according 
to  Lincoln,  is  boredom.  "They  have  nothing 
to  do." 

THE    F.\n.X7RK    HABrT 

Another  is  the  failure  habit.  "The  com- 
mon denominator  of  crime  and  delinquency 
Is  failure  In  school."  says  Lincoln.  "Most 
chronic  delinquents  read  at  three  or  four 
grades  below  their  average  grade  placement 
They're  the  lowest  achievers  among  drop- 
outs. They  account  for  90  percent  of  the 
severe  behavior  problems  In  this  country." 

Lincoln  recently  told  Detroit's  city  coun- 
cil that  all  16  youths  in  a  troublesome  street 
gang  had  been  school  truants  for  years.  "The 
problem  is  not  this  gang,  however."  he  added, 
"but  what  to  do  with  the  gang  of  100.000 
dropouts  In  Detroit  In  the  next  decade.  Noth- 
ing will  change  much  until  we  come  up  with 
a  program  to  put  thousands  of  Juveniles  in 
some  kind  of  employment  alternative  to 
school." 

The  Judge  explains,  "We  have  to  give  them 
some  means  of  success  experience.  The  way 
to  attack  behavior  problems  is  not  preach- 
ing, but  substituting  a  worthwhile  activity. 
We  must  find  something  for  them  to  do." 

That's  the  logic  behind  Lincoln's  proposal 
for  a  Federally  financed  apprentice  program 
In  which  the  government  would  reimburse 
employers  for  training  wages  paid  to  young 
dropouts — "like  $1.60  an  hour  or  whatever  It 
takes.  The  boy  might  wash  cars  or  dishes,  or 
learn  to  be  a  mechanic,  depending  on  his 
abilities.  Part  of  it  would  be  Just  to  teach 
him  some  stability,  to  get  there  In  the  morn- 
ing and  stay  on  the  job.  And  Tm  not  talking 
about  a  week  or  a  month.  He'd  have  to  stay 
In  this  for  perhapw  several  years." 

Lincoln's  program  would  Include  massive 
Increases  in  Federal  aid  to  education  for  de- 
velopment of  combined  school-work  pro- 
grams as  well,  and  additional  or  special 
schooling  for  kids  who  could  benefit  from  It. 
This  must  also  be  a  national  effort,  he  says. 

Procedural  changes  in  Juvenile  courts  have 
actually  Impeded  progress,  Lincoln  believes, 
by  producing  Pharisees  who  fret  more  over 
procedural  perfection  than  problem  solving. 
"I'm  all  for  reforming  the  procedures  and 
giving  Juveniles  all  their  constitutional  rights, 
but  after  we've  done  all  that,  the  problem  Is 
stUl  there. 

"GIMMICKS"  WON'T  DO 

"Gimmicks  won't  solve  it  either.  I  have  seen 
all  kinds  of  Innovative  prog^ms  and  most  of 
them  are  good.  I'm  not  against  that,  but 
they're  not  enough  and  they've  become  such 
a  fixation  in  people's  minds  that  they're  pre- 


vented from  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem." 

The  community  care  concept  of  dealing 
with  young  offenders,  for  Instance,  Is  a  good 
Idea  but  certainly  no  panacea  In  Lincoln's 
view.  Michigan  is  among  the  states  turning 
to  this  enlightened  approach.  It  stresses  the 
treating  of  a  delinquent  on  probation  or  In  a 
small  group  heme  of  five  or  six  Juveniles  In 
the  youngsters'  own  community  Instead  of 
institutionalized  confinement  in  a  reform 
school  that's  actually  a  crime  school. 

This  works  fine  In  suburban  communities 
that  can  offer  Job  opportunities  and  extra 
school  services,  says  Lincoln,  but  not  In  a 
big  city  ghetto.  "What  do  you  do  with  them 
there?  It  does  no  good  to  send  them  back  to 
school  and  there  arent  any  jobs.  You  ha  vent 
solved  the  basic  problem." 

TOtTGHNESS    WON'T    EHXP 

Get-tough  laws  arent  the  answer,  either, 
the  Judge  says.  "I'd  use  a  whipping  poet! 
myself,  If  It  would  work.  But  It  doesn't 
work." 

There's  another  factor  In  crime  and  delin- 
quency for  which  Lincoln  puts  much  of  the 
blame  on  the  older  generation.  "We've  given 
people  in  the  lower-third  income  group  mid- 
dle-cLiss  values  before  they  can  afford  them. 
TV  advertising  comes  on  every  five  minutes 
selling  poverty-area  people  on  having  ma- 
terial things.  They  feel  degraded  If  they  don't 
have  them." 

The  younger  generation  may  be  rebelling 
against  materialism,  but  not  the  segment 
of  It  that  comes  Into  Lincoln's  court.  "They 
all  feel  they  have  to  have  material  things. 
And  money  In  t;helr  pocket.  One  of  the  main 
things  they  steal  Is  a  car,  which  Is  a  very 
important  status  symbol.  They  feel  big  when 
they're  driving  a  car. 

"The  drug  problem  is  bad.  and  makes  all 
of  It  more  difficult,  but  even  Lf  that  were 
ehmlnated,  the  crime  and  delinquency  would 
remain  high." 

NATIONAL    EJTORT    NEEDED 

No  real  headway  can  be  made.  Lincoln  is 
convinced,  without  an  organized,  national 
eTort  to  give  young  people  a  legitimate  way 
to  acquire  cars  and  other  material  things 
and  at  the  same  time  something  construc- 
tive to  do;  namely,  a  Job. 

"I'm  trying  to  outline  the  problem  In  new 
terms."  says  Lincoln.  "To  get  going  In  a 
new  direction.  There  are  no  Jobs  for  these 
ycung  people,  so  we're  going  to  have  to  make 
some." 

The  big  obstacle  Is  cost.  Lincoln  admits 
the  apprentice  work  progn^-am  would  cost  bil- 
lions. 'But  It's  the  only  way.  The  issue  Is 
hjw  to  make  millions  of  people  succeed 
who  are  falling.  What  other  reasonable  alter- 
native has  been  proposed?  The  nation  has 
to  focus  on  making  Juveniles  feel  successful 
in  their  day-to-day  life.  This  means  a  vast 
shift  In  national  resources,  but  we'd  better 
take  It  on.  There's  no  other  way." 


TORONTO  DECLARATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
portant international  conference  of  dis- 
tinguished parliamentarians,  scholars, 
administrators,  and  editors,  meeting  in 
Toronto  from  August  19  through  August 
21,  focused  on  the  serious  crisis  In  East 
Pakistan.  The  participants  called  upon 
all  governments  to  stop  suppls^ing  mili- 
tary arms  and  economic  aid  to  Pakistan 
until  a  political  settlement  can  be 
achieved. 

The  South  Asia  Conference,  sponsored 
by  the  private  relief  agency,  Oxfam,  was 
chaired  by  Mr.  Hugh  Keenleyside,  for- 
mer director- general  of  UJ?.  Technical 
Assistance  and  former  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador to  Indonesia,  and  vice  chaired  by 
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Prof.  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  of  Har- 
vard, former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India 
I  recommend  to  the  Senate  the  decla- 
ration issued  by  this  international  as- 
sembly of  South  Asia  experts,  lu-ging  all 
governments: 

(1)  To  terminate  immediately  all  miUtarj 
deliveries  to  Pakistan; 

(2)  To  suspend  all  economic  aid  to  Paki- 
stan; 

(3)  To  channel  all  possible  resources  Into 
a  massive  emergency  program  for  famine  re- 
lief In  East  Pakistan,  directed  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  United  Nations; 

(4)  To  make  firm  continuing  commitments 
to  share  fairly  the  economic  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  refugees  in  India; 

(5)  To  Intervene  to  save  the  life  of  Sheik 
Mujlb&r  Rahman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Toronto  Declaration  of  Concern  and  Mr. 
Oalbraith's  statement  to  the  South  Asia 
Conference  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Toronto  Declaration  or  Concern 

We  are  horrified  by  the  events  of  recent 
months  In  Eaet  Pakistan  which  have  resulted 
In  one  of  the  major  disasters  In  man's  his- 
tory. Millions  of  refugees  have  fled  in  the 
wake  of  atrocities  and  military  operations 
which  continue  to  this  day. 

The  spectre  of  famine  threatens  those  who 
remain  in  East  Pakistan.  In  India,  the  in- 
flux of  a  rising  tide  of  some  7.5  mlUlon  refu- 
gees to  date  has  created  grave  problems. 

The  present  situation  is  a  threat  to  peace 
both  in  the  subcontinent  of  South  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world,  with  danger  of  great 
power  Involvement  in  a  familiar  pattern  of 
escalation.  In  spite  of  repeated  warnings.  In- 
cluding those  of  Secretary-General  U  Thant, 
the  world  remains  largely  Indifferent.  The 
staggering  cost  of  the  refugee  operations 
have  been  left  predominantly  as  a  burden 
for  India  to  carry.  No  effective  political  pres- 
sures have  been  brought  to  bear  by  the 
world  community  to  end  the  mounting  trag- 
edy. 

This  conference  calls  for  an  Immediate  end 
to  all  killing.  This  can  be  achieved  only  in 
the  context  of  a  political  settlement.  There 
can  be  no  lasting  poUtlcal  solution  without 
the  democratic  consent  of  the  people  of  East 
Pakistan. 

The  secret  military  trial  of  Sheik  Mujlbar 
Rahman  offends  against  the  principles  of 
the  rule  of  law,  outrages  world  opinion,  and 
militates  against  the  possibility  of  concili- 
ation. His  execution  would  end  hopes  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  crisis. 

In  the  longer  view  there  can  be  no  solu- 
tion that  does  not  allow  the  refugees  to  re- 
turn and  to  live  In  security  In  their  villages 
and  homes. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  certainty  of 
famine  in  East  Pakistan  by  October.  Food 
must  be  supplied  from  outside  and  distrib- 
uted directly  to  rural  areas  on  a  neutral 
basis  under  the  supervision  and  administra- 
tion of  a  greatly  augmented  United  Nations 
staff  with  the  mandate  and  facilities  neces- 
sary for  effective  action.  We  urge  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Bangla  Desh  movement  to  co-operate  with 
this  emergency  humanitarian  programme. 

We  urge  all  governments: 

1.  To  terminate  Immediately  all  military 
deliveries  to  Pakistan: 

2  To  suspend  all  economic  aid  to  Pakistan; 

3.  To  channel  all  possible  resources  Into 
a  massive  emergency  programme  for  famine 
relief  in  East  Pakistan  directed  and  admin- 
istered by  the  UN; 

4.  To  make  firm  continuing  commitments 
to  share  fairly  the  economic  bvirden  of  sup- 
porting the  refugees  In  India; 


5.  To  Intervene  to  save  the  life  of  Sheik 
Mujlbar  Rahman. 

We  appeal  with  the  utmost  urgency  to  all 
people  In  all  countries  to  prevail  upon  their 
goveriunents  to  act  while  there  Is  stUl  time. 

This  declaration  is  made  by  an  Inter- 
national conference  of  people  meeting  in 
Toronto  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
events  in  East  Pakistan.  We  have  sought  to 
be  Impartial  and  objective.  We  regret  the 
distinguished  Individuals  from  West  Paltl- 
stan  who  had  Indicated  their  wllllngneas  to 
attend  were  unable  to  do  so. 

The  Toronto  Declaration  op  Concirn — ^Lisr 
OF  Original  Signers 

Rev.  E.  Johnson,  N.C.  Dahl,  G.  Papanek, 
J.  T.  Thorson,  Gen.  J.  N.  Chaudhurl,  Patrick 
P.  McDermatt,  NlaU  Macdermot,  Chester 
Ronnlng,  James  Barrlngton,  Hanna  Papanek, 
Bernard  Bralne,  M.P.,  John  Holmes,  Ajlt 
Bhattacharjea. 

Nurul  Hussan,  Jon  E.  Rohde,  M.D..  Rev. 
Eoln  A.  Mackay,  Gerard  Lachene,  Thomas  A. 
Dine,  Hugh  L.  Keenleyside,  Rev.  Ernest  Long, 
Judith  Hart,  M.P.,  Cornelia  Rhode,  Stanley 
Wolpert,  Robert  Dorfman,  Homer  A.  Jack. 

Statement  bt  John  Kenneth  GALBRAriH  to 
THE  Sooth  Asia  Comference,  Toronto, 
August  20.  1971 

I  am  sorry  that  a  fall,  together  with  a 
cautious  doctor.  Is  keeping  me  grounded  for 
a  few  days.  There  is  no  conference  In  the 
past  year  that  I  have  ao  regretted  missing. 

Could  I  have  been  present  I  would  have 
urged  first  of  all  the  Importance  of  the 
world-wide  effort,  using  both  public  and  pri- 
vate funds  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  the 
refugees  now  in  India  In  such  vast  numbers. 
Nothing  else  Is  so  important;  no  other  task 
of  our  time  should  be  more  firmly  on  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  I  hope  the  conference 
will  convey  a  full  sense  of  urgency  of  this 
problem. 

In  the  longer  view  we  must  recognize  there 
can  be  no  solution  that  does  not  allow  these 
people  to  return  to  their  villages  and  homes. 
This  they  must  be  able  to  do  In  safety.  The 
requisite  security  will  only  exist  when  there 
is  full  autonomy  and  self-government  In  East 
Bengal.  However  it  may  be  wished  otherwise. 
conUnulng  rule  by  West  Pakistan  will  In- 
volve a  state  of  well  or  badly  suppressed  re- 
volt. 

AU  friends  of  Pakistan  wish  for  this  solu- 
tion. Otherwise  the  resources  of  this  pro- 
gressive and  vigorous  country  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  problems  in  the  East.  Eco- 
nomic development  in  West  Pakistan  will 
falter.  And  the  people  and  soldiers  of  West 
Pakistan  will  achieve  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
a  reputation  for  cruelty  and  oppression.  They 
are  not  cruel  and  oppressive  people.  This  13 
the  reputation  that  is  the  fate  of  all  armies, 
including  that  of  the  United  States  in  Vlet- 
Nam  when  faced  with  the  task  of  sustaining 
an  unpopular  government. 

While  the  conference  must  be  clear  as  to 
this  solution.  It  should  be  equally  clear  that 
It  13  a  solution  that  no  nation  or  group  of 
nations  can  impose.  This  applies  to  India; 
all  must  urge  her  to  continue  her  present 
policy  in  restraint  In  face  of  the  great  burden 
she  Is  carrying.  But  equally,  there  should 
be  no  national  policy  that  Interferes  with 
the  resolution  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

This  Is,  of  course,  a  firm  rrgument  against 
military  aid  by  the  United  States  to  Paki- 
stan, for  even  symbolic  asslstaince  suggests 
support  of  present  policy.  It  means  also  that 
economic  aid  to  Pakistan  should  now  go  to 
the  Pakistan  refugees;  otherwise  It  serves  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  present  East  Pakistan 
policy. 

Let  me  return  now  to  my  first  point.  Im- 
portant as  are  these  longer-range  solutions, 
the  one  thing  that  can  be  done  now  la  to 
make  life  for  the  refugees  tolerable.  Pull  at- 
tention must  now  be  concentrated  on  this 
task. 


AN  ARKANSAS  TRAVELER  AT 
KENNEDY  CENTER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  agri- 
culture and  classical  music  are  strange 
bedfellows  to  most,  but  not  to  Miss  Lily 
Peter. 

A  quite  remarkable  woman,  Miss  Lily, 
as  she  is  known  to  the  farming  com- 
munity in  her  hometown  of  MarveU, 
Ark.,  once  mortgaged  her  4,000-acre 
plantation  to  bring  the  Philadelphia 
Pliilharmonic  to  Arkansas. 

Miss  Peter,  who  was  in  Washington 
this  past  weekend  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
concert  of  Moravian  music  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center,  was  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "Arkansas 
Traveler — an  Arkansas  Parmer  at  Ken- 
nedy Center,"  written  by  Henry  Mitchell, 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Monday,  September  13,  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Mitchell's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A&KANSAS    TRAVXLXB 

(By  Henry  Mitchell) 
Lily  Peter,  of  Marvel!  Ark.,  who  Itnows  she 
is  a  good  farmer  and  hopes  she  Is  a  poet, 
stood  up  for  rural  America  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  yesterday,  merely  by  being  present. 
For  abe  Is  an  enthusiastic  Friend  of  the  Cen- 
ter, and  a  ""^  with  the  music  ot  both  yester- 
day and  tomorrow. 

A  sponsor  of  the  concert  at  Moravian  mu- 
sic— the  first  chamber  music  oonoert  in  the 
new  Center — she  also  Is  a  descendant  of 
Johann  Frledrlch  Peter,  who  In  the  18th 
century  was  one  of  those  learned  Moravians 
who  produced  the  first  body  of  chamber 
music  in  America.  His  second  quintette,  com- 
posed the  year  the  American  Constitution 
was  adopted,  was  featured  yesterday. 

The  music,  like  the  deaoendant,  was  neat, 
polished;  and  If  the  cotnposers  were  farmers, 
you  are  pretty  sure  they  bad  fine  barns  and 
careful  records. 

Miss  Peter  sat  In  a  box  at  the  curve  of  the 
horseshoe,  said  she  thought  the  Center  was 
charming  and  Its  music  glorious.  She  wore 
a  high-necked,  long-sleeved  brown  silk  drees, 
with  a  cross  of  white  and  blue  enamel  that 
belonged  to  the  last  Russian  czarina. 

But  most  of  the  year  she's  out  In  her 
fi^ds.  She  Is  one  of  the  few  women  in  the 
world  who  operates  a  complicated  cotton  and 
soybean  plantation.  She  Uvee  In  a  plain 
house,  got  up  at  5  ajn.  fc»-  years  to  c^>en  the 
l^rm  store,  can  rua  a  cotton  glu  herself,  and 
the  Lord  only  knows  the  last  time  she  ever 
lounged  on  the  gallery  with  a  Julep. 

She  Is  the  first  woman  ever  to  build  two 
sky-blue  cotton  gins.  The  ustial  old-gray- 
wood-and-tln  gins  look  dilapidated  and  she 
decided  a  gin  might  as  well  look  nice.  (She 
Is  also  quite  proud  of  the  plantation's  safety 
record). 

Her  home  plantation,  out  from  Marvell, 
is  the  one  on  which  International  Harvester 
tested  its  prototj-pe  cotton-plcklng  machines 
back  in  the  '306 — an  invention  that  as  much 
as  anything  changed  the  Delta  Country.  On 
her  farm  (she  did  not  own  It  then)  In  those 
days  there  were  95  tenant  famUles.  Now  there 
are  11. 

In  the  old  days,  nobody  on  a  cotton  farm 
would  have  upped  and  come  to  Washington 
the  second  week  of  September. 

In  the  Delta  Country  It  doesn't  rain  in 
September  and  October,  but  It  pours  In 
November.  The  trick  Is  to  get  the  cotton 
picked  before  the  late  rains.  But  with  cotton 
machinery,  you  don't  start  picking  until  a 
great  deal  of  the  crop  Is  ready — fewer  and 
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later  pickings,  but  vastly  chea{>er  thaa  band 
labor.  So  now  you  don't  bave  to  be  borne  In 
early  September. 

Tbough  8he  has  seen  a  few  changes  In  her 
day,  Miss  Peter  Is  not  altogether  old-fash- 
ioned. 8be  qjends  much  of  her  year  racing 
her  farm  truck  over  Big  Cypress  Bayou  to 
the  Elaine  Equipment  Co.,  40  miles  away,  for 
machine  parts.  And  from  time  to  time  she's 
spotted  in  small  Delta  towns  lookln;;  snappy 
In  her  polished  black  vinyl  knee-height  boots. 
An  authority  on  Hernando  de  Soto's  route 
through  her  country  in  1641  (though  as  she 
iwlnts  out  she  was  not  actually  present  at 
the  time)  she  once  sent  a  picture  of  a  local- 
ly famous  cypress  tree  to  a  magazine,  as  an 
example  of  a  tree  de  Soto  passed  by  and  must 
have  seen. 

A  photographer  among  other  things,  Miss 
Peter  shot  the  top  of  the  tree  at  a  distance, 
then  moved  in  and  shot  the  great  base  of  the 
tree.  The  center  of  the  ancient  giant  she  could 
not  shoot  at  all.  since  a  forest  of  leaser  trees 
obectired  It.  When  the  editor  complained 
the  tree  didnt  have  a  middle,  she  said  why 
not  Just  run  the  top  of  the  tree  at  the  top 
of  the  p«ige  and  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  at 
the  bottom  and  Just  sort  of  All  In  with 
type.  Which  was  done,  and  the  effect  was 
fine. 

A  very  serious  farmer,  she  knows  oockle-^^ 
burs  are  botanlcally  Xanthlum  and  she's  a 
walking  encyclopedia  on  the  uses  of  alpha, 
alpha,  alpha-trlfluoro-2,  6-dlnltro-N.  N-dl- 
propyl-p-toluldlne,  one  of  the  well-known 
weedkillers. 

She  has  also  published  books  of  poetry, 
is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  historian  and. 
fterhaps  above  all,  a  music  lover. 

Two  years  ago  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
Eugene  Onnandy  on  her  plain  farm  note 
paper  and  asked  if  he'd  consider  bringing 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  to  Arkansas  for 
some  concerts. 

Onnandy  later  told  reporters  he  was  afraid, 
at  first,  that  Miss  Peter  didn't  understand 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  didn't  Just  pick 
up  and  plop  down  In  Arkansas  for  the  hell  of 
It.  but  the  upshot  was  the  orchestra  went  to 
Arkansas,  presented  some  sell-out  concerts, 
and  Mr.  Onnandy  kissed  Miss  Peter  right  in 
front  of  half  of  Little  Rock  on  the  auditorium 
»tag« — a  thing  Miss  Peter  remembers  with 
pleasure. 

She  mortgaged  her  land  for  the  concerts 
and  dictated  that  no  ticket  could  cost  more 
than  $5 — otherwise  how  could  anybody  but 
the  rich  afford  to  attend? 

Yesterday's  program  hugely  supported  by 
North  Carolinians  and  Pennsylvanlans,  never- 
theless found  In  the  farmer  of  Marvell  a 
sponsor.  Roger  Stevens,  Kennedy  Center 
chairman,  was  saying  at  a  luncheon  before 
the  concert  (attended  by  box  ticket  holders 
at  the  Watergate  Terrace)  that  the  Center 
really  belongs  to  the  nation,  not  Just  Wash- 
ington, "in  spite  of  what  some  Washlngto- 
nlems  think." 

But  the  problem,  as  one  guest  said  in  a 
whisper,  is  whether  Lily  Peter  may  not  get 
the  whole  thing  shipped  down  to  Arkansas. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  CniME  REVENUE-SHAR- 
ING PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  remarks  to  the  first  of  the  special 
revenue-sharing  messages  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  to  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  his 
message  of  March  2,  which  concerned 
crime. 

I  must  take  exception  to  It.  to  its  in- 
tended purpose  as  a  crime-abatement 
technique,  and  to  the  legislation  that  has 
been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  to  imple- 
ment that  proposal.  S.  1087. 

The  concept  of  assisting  our  financially 


strapped  States  is  not  the  central  Issue  of 
my  concern. 

I  know  full  well  the  financial  plight  o^ 
our  States;  however,  I  am  further  mind- 
ful of  the  serious  problems  that  our  cities 
face,  not  only  in  the  area  of  crime  and 
delinquency,  but  also  with  regard  to  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  disease,  and  soar- 
ing welfare  costs. 

However,  I  do  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  concept  of  crime  revenue 
sharing  concerning  its  deterrent  effect 
upon  crime  and  delinquency,  concerning 
the  making  of  our  streets  safe  for  its 
citizens,  and  concerning  the  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  of  our  overall  criminal 
justice  system,  including  that  wtiich  deals 
V  :  Ih  youthful  offenders. 

These  concerns  are  only  intensified  by 
a  recent  testimony  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  other  body  that  Federal  anticrime 
fimds  doled  out  to  State  planning  agen- 
cies by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  have  been  misiised. 

It  has  been  charged  that  such  misuse 
has  occurred  in  Florida,  in  Alabama,  and 
even  in  my  own  State  of  Indiana.  Such 
allegations  cast  doubt  over  the  manner 
in  which  Federal  funds  are  currently 
being  allocated  and  expended.  Under  a 
system  of  revenue  sharing,  with  no  Fed- 
eral controls,  as  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  possibility  of  further  abuse 
will  be  vastly  increased. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  Federal 
guidelines  to  insure  that  Federal  anti- 
crime  funds  are  used  for  just  such  pur- 
poses: the  improving  of  our  criminal  and 
juvenile  justice  systems  throughout  this 
Nation. 

However,  if  crime  revenue  sharing  is 
approved  by  Congress,  we  will  have  relin- 
quished our  responsibility  to  Insure  that 
Federal  funds  are  utilized  to  optimum 
success  in  curbing  crime  in  America. 

How  then  would  S.  1087  affect  the 
funding  of  anticrime  programs  in  the 
States? 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  rev- 
enue shai-ing  would  be  made  applicable 
to  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended. 

The  Federal  agency  to  administer 
these  crime  revenue  sharing  funds,  tho 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, has  recently  had  its  authority  in 
the  crime  and  delinquency  area  greatly 
expanded  with  amendments  made  to  the 
1968  Crime  Act.  enacted  la.st  year. 

If  revenue  sharing  is  adopted,  then 
vast  sums  of  Federal  moneys  will  be 
made  available  to  State  planning  agen- 
cies for  delinquency  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation endeavors  both  through  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  under  part  C  of  the 
1968  act  and  through  grants  and  revenue 
sharing  under  part  E  of  the  act,  which 
part  only  went  into  effect  on  January  2 
1971.  ' 

I  'vant  to  insuj-e  that  Federal  funds 
are  allocated  on  a  priority  basis  that  will 
insure  a  reduction  in  juvenile  crime  and 
that  will  produce  a  positive  and  effective 
approach  toward  rehabilitation  of 
youthful  offenders. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  confident  that 
revenue  sharing,  as  proposed  through  S. 
1087,  will  accomplish  those  goals. 


Further,  I  am  not  convinced  that  rev- 
enue sharing,  as  proposed,  will  have  the 
impact  where  it  is  most  needed. 

BasicaUy  crime  is  a  problem  faced  by 
this  Nation's  large  cities. 

Youngsters  under  the  age  of  18  years 
according  to  arrest  statistics,  now  ac- 
count for  approximately  one-half  of  the 
serious  crimes  that  are  committed  in  the 
United  States  each  year. 

These  index  crimes  include  murder 
robbery,  rape,  aggravated  assault,  bur- 
glary, larceny,  and  auto  theft. 

A  disproportionate  share  of  this  crime 
and  delinquency  within  the  States  is 
committed  in  urban  cores,  those  densely 
populated  cities,  which  have  concomitant 
problems  of  disease,  hunger,  and  neglect 
I  am  certainly  mindful  of  the  ever  In- 
creasing costs  facing  our  Nation's  cities 
in  combatting  crime  and  delinquency.  In 
attempting  to  strengthen  and  improve 
upon  their  justice  systems,  and  to  re- 
habilitate persons  either  convicted  of 
crimes  or  adjudicated  as  delinquents. 

It  is  with  regard  to  these  above  prob- 
lems that  I  have  serious  reservations 
with  reference  to  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  message  on  crime,  which  would 
apportion  funds  to  the  States  based  on 
population. 

There  is  ample  evidence  In  hearings 
before  the  committees  of  Congress  that 
-sufficient  funds  have  not  been  channeled 
through  State  planning  agencies  to  our 
largest  and  most  crime-ridden  cities. 

I  have  addressed  myself  to  this  prob- 
lem drnda^the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee'ipyisideration  of  amendments  to 
the  196Pt>mnlbus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  which  were  con- 
ducted during  1970  and  which  amend- 
ments were  enacted  in  early  January  of 
this  year. 

Further,  in  a  statement  presented  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  on  October  12, 
1970.  that  organization  indicated: 

Presently  clUes  are  excluded  from  ellglbll- 
'.ty  to  receive  the  local  share  of  planning 
funds  in  29  states. 

That  statpment  pointed  out  further 
that,  because  regional  planning  units 
liave  been  established  in  a  number  of 
States,  planning  funds  have  been  allo- 
c.ited  to  those  regional  units  rather  than 
to  units  of  local  government. 

I  question  whether  the  "revenue  shar- 
ing concept"  will  only  further  exacer- 
bate that  condition  in  mtiny  of  our 
States,  a  fact  which,  if  so,  will  only  serve 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  revenue -shared 
funds  as  a  crime-reduction  endeavor. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  coordi- 
nation of  effort  and  cooperation  within 
the  States  are  not  essential,  but  I  make 
the  above  point  to  emphasize  that  such 
units  may  very  well  serve  to  insure  that 
•everyone  gets  a  piece  of  the  pie"  rather 
than  allocating  funds  on  high-crime- 
incidence  priority. 

In  fact,  certain  of  the  1971  amend- 
ments to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  were  intended 
to  insure  an  adequate  and  fair  distribu- 
tion of  grant  funds  to  dtles,  to  assist 
them  in  their  efforts  to  improve  upon 
their  criminal  justice  systems  and  thus 
to  reduce  crime. 
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In  discussing  the  President's  message 
on  revenue  sharing  and  crime,  I  would 
now  turn  to  a  brief  legislative  history  of 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  in  as- 
sisting the  States  with  their  crime  and 
delinquency  problems.  _ 

I  do  so  because  this  legislative  history 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  as  embodied  in 
S.  1087,  the  bill  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nebraska  has  introduced 
to  implement  the  President's  new  crime 
revenue-sharing  pr(«x)sal. 

This  Federal  endeavor  had  its  genesis 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act,  which  established 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  an 
Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  to 
engage  in  a  rather  modest  grant  pro- 
gram, designed  and  intended  to  strength- 
en and  improve  our  law  enforcement 
system. 

The  next  element  in  the  process  was 
predicated  on  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  President  Johnson's  Com- 
mission on  Law  ESiforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  That  Commis- 
sion has  been  characterized  as  repre- 
senting the  most  comprehensiTe  study 
of  crime  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Its  finsd  report  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  landmark  in  crime  research 
and  the  needs  of  law  enforcement. 

Its  several  task  forces  included  those 
on  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime,  on  corrections,  on  the  police  and 
the  community,  and  in  sum  it  was  all  per- 
vasive in  an  examination  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  entire  criminal  justice  system. 

In  short  the  Commission's  findings  re- 
flected a  fragmented  and  often  neglected 
criminal  justice  system  within  the  States 
and  the  Commission  recognized  the  need 
to  develcv,  strengthen,  and  improve  that 
system  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Thus  in  1967,  President  Johnson  pro- 
posed the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act,  and  as  that  act  evolved  from 
the  Congress  in  1968,  as  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  its  purpose  was  to  "assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  strengthening  and 
improving  law  enforcement  at  every  level 
by  national  assistance." 

The  vehicle  through  which  the  plan- 
ning and  action  grants  were  to  be  made 
available  to  the  States  was  through  the 
establishing  at  the  State  level  of  State 
planning  agencies.  In  addition  to  this 
block  grant  approach  toward  allocation 
of  funds,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  act,  was  to  have  the  au- 
thority to  award  discretionary  grants. 

A  key  provision  of  the  legislation  was 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  to  ex- 
ercise some  degree  of  control  of  fund 
allocation  through  the  approval  of  com- 
prehensive State  plans,  a  provision  which 
S.  1087,  the  Law  Enforcement  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971,  would  delete  from 
the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  to  delete 
that  which  provides  for  the  approvsd 
of  comprehensive  State  plans  from  the 
Federal  law  disturbs  me  to  a  great  de- 
gree. In  effect  the  Federal  Government 
will  turn  over  vast  amounts  of  Federal 


revenues  to  State  planning  agencies,  with 
absolutely  no  guarantee  other  than  post 
audit  control,  that  these  plans  will  be 
truely  comprehensive  and  representative 
of  the  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem within  each  State. 

In  addition,  S.  1087  would  delete  from 
the  act  an  amendment  which  I  emphasize 
was  only  added  thereto  on  January  2  of 
this  year  and  which  provided: 

No  state  plan  shall  be  approved  as  com- 
prehensive unless  the  Administration  finds 
that  the  plan  provides  for  the  allocation  of 
adequate  assistance  to  defil  with  law  enforce- 
ment problems  in  areas  characterized  by 
both  high  crime  incidence  and  high  law  en- 
forcement activity. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  this  body  considered  the 
amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  which 
were  adopted  on  January  2  of  this  year, 
the  committee  stated: 

By  one  yardstick,  that  of  national  reported 
crime  raites,  the  Committee  believes  that  it 
is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  LEAA  program. 
The  national  crime  rates  have  not  declined  in 
the  past  two  years.  (See  Table  No.  2.) 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  pre- 
mature to  drastically  overhaul  a  pro- 
gram whose  status  in  the  words  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  only  last 
September,  was  that  it  was  in  a  stage  of 
development  that  was  too  early  to  evalu- 
ate in  terms  of  its  impact  upon  crime, 
and  in  terms  of  crime  reduction. 

To  impart  through  revenue  sharing 
viast  sums  of  Federal  moneys  to  a  pro- 
gram that  has  not  yet  been  adequately 
evaluated  in  the  language  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  appears  to  me  to  be 
inappropriate. 

I  would  add  one  further  excerpt  at  this 
jimcture  from  the  committee's  report  for 
that  language  and  the  amendments  to 
which  it  pertains  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  rehabilitating  ju- 
venile and  youthful  offenders. 

The  report  states: 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  it  retains  the 
provisions  authorizing  LEAA  to  establish  a 
new  matching  grant  program  to  improve  cor- 
rectional faculties  and  techniques.  Of  all 
the  activities  within  the  criminal  Justice 
process,  corrections  appears  to  offer  the  great- 
est potential  for  significantly  reducing  crime. 
Ironically,  It  has  been  the  most  neglected 
component  of  the  system,  principally  because 
of  the  very  high  cost  of  building  or  renovat- 
ing prisons  and  other  correctional  facilities. 

A  significant  paragraph  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  act,  part  E,  to  which  the 
above  statement  is  directed  is  as  follows: 

(4)  provides  satisfactory  emphasis  on  the 
development  and  operation  of  community- 
based  correctional  facilities  and  programs,  in- 
cluding diagnostic  services,  halfway  houses, 
probation,  and  other  supervisory  release  pro- 
grams for  read  Judication  and  postadjudica- 
tlon  referral  of  delinquents,  youthful  offend- 
ers, and  first  offenders,  and  community-ori- 
ented programs  for  the  supervision  of  pa- 
rolees; 

While  S.  1087  retains  the  basic  grant 
approach  toward  part  E  of  the  act.  rev- 
enue sharing  fimds  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  as  "matching  funds." 
for  projects  and  programs  undertaken 
under  that  part. 

I  would  hope  that  S.  1087  does  not  in 


effect  subvert  the  intent  of  part  E  of  the 
9jci,  nor  serve  as  a  means  of  devoting  less 
funds  to  this  part  than  the  Congress  had 
intended. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Law  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration has  been  expanded,  if  by  vir- 
tue of  definition  clmnges  alone  em- 
bodied in  the  1971  amendments  to  the 
Safe  Streets  Act. 

In  fact  the  definition  of  "law  enforce- 
ment" has  been  expanded  in  specific 
terms  to  reach  the  entire  criminal  and 
juvenile  justice  systems. 

As  this  body  moves  to  consider  8.  1087, 
I  would  remind  Senators  of  the  interstate 
nature  and  characteristics  of  crime. 
Crime  does  not  stop  at  a  State  border. 
The  Careers  in  Crime  Profile  developed 
by  the  FBI  refiects  the  mobility  of  offend- 
ers. Many  crimes  committed  locally  have 
national  significance  such  as  narcotic 
violations,  organized  crime,  auto  theft, 
and  gambling. 

If  for  no  other  reasons  than  these,  I 
would  urge  Senators  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  President's  proposal 
concerning  special  revenue  sharing  and 
crime. 

That  message  and  the  legislation  to 
implement  it  would  negate  the  Federal 
Government's  authority  to  approve  com- 
prehensive State  planning  as  they  en- 
deavor to  combat  crime,  and  to  reju- 
venate and  improve  upon  their  crimiiml 
justice  systems.  I  believe  that  this  au- 
thority is  essential  if  we  are  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  S.  1087 
for  the  reasons  that  I  have  set  forth. 


lACOCCA   DISCUSSES  NTXON 
ECONOMIC    PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  last  Friday  before  the  Sales  Exec- 
utive Club  of  New  York,  Lee  A.  lacocca. 
president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  dis- 
cussed President  Nixon's  new  economic 
program. 

I  ask  that  an  account  of  his  address 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Iacocca   Uaczs  Backing  roa  Nixon   Pians; 

Ford   Pkxsident   Pkaisks   Tax   Credit — Im- 

xmcTENCT  or  Workers  Assailed 
(By  WUllam  D.  Smith) 

Lee  A.  lacocca.  president  c^  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  gave  strong  support  yester- 
day to  President  Nixon's  New  Elconomlc  Pol- 
icy although  he  contended  that  the  90-day 
wage-price  freeze  would  coat  the  company 
9130-mUllon  in  pre-tax  profits. 

In  a  hard-hitting  speech  to  the  Sales  Ex- 
ecutives Club  of  New  York,  the  Ford  president 
praised  the  tax  Investment  credit,  suggested 
that  increases  in  wages  be  tied  to  productiv- 
ity, attacked  worker  inefficiency,  and  lashed 
out  at  those  who  would  impose  an  excess- 
profits  tax  on  industry. 

The  speech,  spiced  with  laugh  lines,  re- 
ceived a  standing  ovation  from  the  more 
than  1,000  executives  gathered  In  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

COKXmfZNTS   ASKED 

The  46-year-old  executive,  who  looks 
more  like  a  football  coach  than  a  cori>orate 
officer,  asked  the  businessmen  to  offer  their 
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penooAl  oommltmenta  to  the  auocess  of  the 
President's  program.  "Tbe  stakes  are  big  and 
It  Is  our  own  fate  we  are  taUIng  about.  If 
the  time  has  come  to  rally  roxuid  the  flag  I 
suggest  that  we  bad  truly  better  do  It,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  lacocca  added  that  arguing  about  who 
was  getting  the  best  of  the  deal  under  the 
new  economic  program  was  foolish.  He  com- 
mented: 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  la  tliat  the  eco- 
nomic package  with  Its  price-wage  freeze 
doesn't  favor  anybody.  It  calls  for  temporary 
sacrifices  and  Imposes  them  on  everybody  so 
that  In  the  end  everybody,  business,  labor, 
consumers,  taxpayers,  all  of  us,  can  benefit. 

"The  arguments  really  aren't  over  who's 
getting  the  most  out  of  It  but  who's  having 
to  make  the  least  sacrifice.  Trickle  up  or 
trickle  down,  what  we  all  better  be  paying 
attention  to  is  making  the  program  work.  If 
it  doesn't  there  aren't  going  to  be  any  win- 
ners. Just  lots  and  lots  of  losers." 

BCr.  lacocca  drew  a  laugh  from  the  audi- 
ence by  saying.  "I  dont  deny  that  there  are 
inequities.  But  there  are  enough  inequities 
to  go  around." 

The  Ford  official  said  that  "the  key  to 
restoring  competitive  muscle  to  American 
industry  la  higher  productivity."  He  added: 

"No  matter  what  you  read  m  the  paper 
that's  what  the  new  game  plan  Is  all  about.  A 
Labor  Department  study  shows  that  during 
the  nlneteen-slxtles  the  United  SUtes  had 
the  smallest  gain  in  output  per  man-hour  of 
any  large  industrial  nation.  Japan's  produc- 
tivity gain,  for  a  pretty  significant  Instance, 
was  188.6  per  cent  In  that  decade.  Ours  was 
34.7  per  cent." 

Mr.  lacocca  contended  that  the  key  to 
higher  productivity  was  an  Increased  level  of 
capital  Investment.  "One  of  the  secrets  of 
success  of  Germany  and  Japan  In  world  mar- 
kets is  their  very  high  level  of  capital  m- 
vestment,"  he  stressed.  "Over  the  last  three 
years  American  business  put  10  per  cent  of 
the  gross  national  product  Into  fixed  invest- 
ment. In  Japan  the  figure  was  36  per  cent, 
the  highest  In  the  world." 

The  business  leader  said  that  "Industry  In 
countries  like  West  Germany  and  Japan  can 
maintain  high  rates  of  Investment  because 
they've  got  a  lot  going  for  them;  a  lot  of 
Government  incentives  to  expand,  modernize 
and  export." 

He  continued : 

"Modest  as  it  would  be  compared  to  in- 
Incentlves  like  those,  restoration  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  at  10  per  cent  tem- 
porarily and  5  per  cent  permanently  for 
American  business  is.  In  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  constructive 
featiires  of  the  President's  whole  economic 
program. 

"Thoee  who  try  to  discredit  it  as' a  wind- 
fall for  business  are  fogging  the  Issue.  Its 
real  purpose  and  eSect  will  be  to  stimulate 
investment  In  better  tools  and  faculties  and 
thereby  help  to  keep  American  Industry  and 
American  workers  In  the  running." 

Mr.  lacocca  went  on,  his  voice  rising  in 
intensity : 

"Important  as  the  tax-relief  provisions  of 
the  President's  program  are,  they  deal  with 
only  one  aspect  of  the  productivity  problem. 
Frankly,  there  is  no  way  that  we  at  Ford 
can  Invent  enough  processes  and  techniques 
to  increase  productivity  enough  to  offset  the 
Increases  in  labor  costs  that  are  baked  Into 
our  labor  contracts,  not  to  mention 
absenteeism  and  featherbedding. 

"I  think  it's  time  to  face  up  squarely  to 
the  fact  that  increases  In  labor  costs  which 
exceed  Increases  In  productivity  of  the 
economy  are  inflationary.  It's  that  simple 
and  there's  no  way  to  get  around  It.  You 
cain't  keep  paying  out  more  than  you  are 
producing." 

He  added :  "What  we  really  have  is  a  better 
balance  between  labor  costs  and  productivity. 
If  we  dont  accomplish  that  we're  Just  slip- 
ping OUT  wheels  on  the  inflation  problem." 


Mr.  lacocca  accusekl  those  who  favored 
an  excess-profits  tax  of  playing  "good 
politics  but  lousy  economics." 

He  added: 

"A  higher  general  level  of  profit  on  In- 
vestment will  lead  to  more  Innovation  and 
more  economic  growth,  more  and  more 
economic  growth,  more  and  better  products 
for  consumers,  more  and  better  jobs  for 
employes. 

"And  right  there  Is  the  fallacy  of  taxing 
excess  profits,  whatever  that  term  la  supposed 
to  mean.  All  It  does  is  encourage  *  *  *  of 
the  dollar  Is  going  to  get  skimmed  off  any- 
way. And  If  there  is  anything  this  country, 
its  economy  and  its  people  can't  afford  it  la 
efficiency.  We  have  enough  unplanned  In- 
efficiency and  goofing  off  right  now  without 
putting  in  planned  efficiency  and  goofing  off 
right  now  without  putting  In  planned 
Inefficiency." 

In  Bnother  development  In  the  automobile 
industry,  Pehr  Oyllenhammar,  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  A.  B.  Volvo,  the  largest  indus- 
trial complex  in  Scandinavia,  said  he  did 
not  think  that  President  Nixon's  new  policies 
would  have  much  effect  on  the  sales  of  the 
Volvo  cars  over  the  short-term  period. 

The  Swedish  executive,  who  is  in  New  York 
on  business,  noted,  however,  that  he  was 
worried  about  the  long-term  effects,  not  Just 
on  his  company  but  on  the  world  economy 
in  general.  "It  may  trigger  animosity  among 
nations  and  destroy  long  efforts  to  promote 
free  trade." 

Meanwhile,  Toyoto  Motor  Sales  announced 
that,  under  a  recent  Treasury  ruling,  ap- 
proximately 12,000  buyers  of  Toyota  cars  and 
trucks  would  receive  refunds  ranging  from 
$61  to  $138.  The  Treasury  stated  that  the 
10  per  cent  surcharge  on  Imported  goods 
would  not  be  applied  to  products  in  transit 
to  the  United  States  on  or  before  Aug.  15. 


IMPACT  OF  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sults of  the  Indochina  war  on  and 
around  the  battlefield  are  sUll  inconclu- 
sive. However,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
J.  William  Pulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  prepared  a  sum- 
mary on  the  impact  of  the  war  from 
January  1961  through  February  1971. 
The  compilation  includes,  in  addition  to 
American  casualties,  the  terrible  toll  In- 
flicted on  the  inhabitants  of  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia,  and  the  long- 
lasting  damage  to  the  area's  physical 
environment.  For  example,  the  UJS. 
herbicide  spraying  program  has  de- 
stroyed 6.2  billion  board  feet  of  timber, 
enough  to  have  met  the  country's  do- 
mestic needs  for  31  years. 

Sam  Day,  of  the  Intermountain  Idaho 
Observer,  has  recounted  the  details  of 
this  important  study  on  the  war's  impact 
both  in  Indochina  and  at  home.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Day's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Impact  or  the  W.'^r 
(By  Sam  Day) 

Everyone  knows  ihar  the  v/ar  in  Indochina 
has  killed  and  wu'.iiided  a  lot  of  people, 
caused  a  lot  of  destruction  and  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  But  what  has  been  the  full  Impact? 
Sen.  J.  William  Pulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commltiee,  has 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  research  the 
question.  The  answers,  made  public  by  the 
committee  a  few  weeks  ago,  are  worth 
recording. 

First,  the  human  toll : 


From  January,  1961,  through  February, 
1971,  the  United  States  suffered  44,610  dead 
and  295,406  wounded,  for  a  total  of  340.018 
casualties,  making  it  a  costlier  war  than 
World  War  I  and  the  Korean  War  In  terms 
of  U.S.  manpower.  (World  War  II  was  worse, 
with  1,076,245  U.S.  casualties.) 

But  the  American  casualties  are  only  the 
tip  of  the  Iceberg.  To  the  U.S.  military  dead 
add  135.970  from  South  Vietnam,  4,330  from 
other  Allied  military  forces  and  an  estimated 
714.984  from  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  making  a  total  of 
899,894  combatants  kUled.  (That  doesn't  in- 
elude  forces  from  Laos  and  Cambodia,  for 
whom  there  are  no  figures.) 

Military  wounded  from  all  sides  (again  ex- 
cluding Laos  and  Cambodia)  total  1.706.916, 
raising  the  total  military  casualty  flgxne  to 
2,606,810.  But  this  is  still  far  from  the  end 
of  It. 

The  civilian  toll  from  the  war  is  estimated 
at  325.000  dead  and  725.000  wounded  in 
South  Vietnam,  raising  the  grand  total  killed 
to  1,224.894,  the  grand  total  wounded  to 
2.431.916  and  the  grand  total  casualties  to 
3.656.810.  And  that  doesn't  Include  the  ex- 
tensive ca.sualtles  from  years  of  heavy  bomb- 
ing in  North  Vietnam  and  heavy  fighting  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Refugees  are  estimated  at  5.000,000  In 
South  Vietnam,  1.400.000  In  Cambodia  and 
300,000  in  Laos.  The  study  estimates  that  In 
addition  to  this  there  have  been  one  million 
"war  victims"  (widows,  orphans,  disabled 
and  those  who  have  stiffered  property  dam- 
age) and  one  million  evacuated  from  their 
homes  and  relocated  elsewhere  for  military 
reasons  In  South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  the  total  killed,  wounded,  homeless, 
widowed,  orphaned,  evacuated  and  otherwise 
directly  hvirt  by  the  war  Is  12,360310,  the 
bulk  of  them  residents  of  South  Vietnam,  a 
nation  of  only  17-mllllon.  If  the  figtn-es  from 
other  parts  of  Indochina  were  fully  Itnown, 
the  total  would  probably  exceed  15-mllllon. 
Next,  the  financial  cost: 
Tlie  Library  of  Congress  estimates  the  U.S. 
budgetary  outlay  for  the  war  over  the  past 
seven  years  at  $119.6-bllllon  In  military  ex- 
penses. $2.4-bllllon  In  additional  economic 
assistance  for  Indochina  and  $60-bllllon  In 
veterans  benefits  to  be  paid  out  over  the  next 
100  years.  The  total  is  $182-bUllon.  The  cost 
Includes  the  expending  of  11.444.533  tons  of 
munitions  In  Indochina,  more  firepower  than 
was  deployed  in  any  previous  war,  and  the 
loss  of  7.602  aircraft  worth  $5.7-binion. 

The  government,  of  South  Vietnam  has 
budgeted  about  $3 .5 -billion  for  the  war 
I  about  two-thirds  of  its  national  budget) 
over  the  past  five  years. 

Finally,  the  physical  destruction: 
In  South  Vietnam  alone,  production  losses 
from  the  v.  ar  are  estimated  at  $50-bllllon 
and  capital  assets  destroyed  at  t304-milllon. 
The  latter  are  offset  somewhat  by  the  con- 
struction of  airports,  harbors  and  other  pro- 
ductive facilities.  Inflation,  induced  by  the 
war.  has  brought  a  seven-fold  Increase  in 
prices.  The  country's  trade  deficit  last  year 
totaled  $688-milUon. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  long-last- 
ing damage  to  South  Vietnam  came  from 
the  U.S.  herbicide  spraying  program,  which 
covered  5.767.410  acres,  almost  one-seventh  of 
the  land  area  of  the  country.  The  spraying 
destroyed  6.2  billion  board-feet  of  timber, 
enough  to  meet  the  country's  domestic  needs 
for  31  years.  It  laid  waste  to  croplands 
capable  of  raising  enough  food  to  feed  600.000 
persons  for  a  year. 

Tl>e  figures  convey  only  a  part  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  Vietnam  war.  says  Senator  Pul- 
bright in  an  Introduction  to  the  report. 
They  "merely  hint  at  the  vast  destruction  of 
the  social  fabric  and  economies  of  Indochina 
wrought  as  a  consequence  of  this  tragic  war. 
There  is  no  way  of  measuring  the  true  cost  of 
a  shattered  social  structure,  lost  opportunt- 
tles   for   development,    persistent    Inflatto** 
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black       marketeerlng,        corruption       and 
prostitution  .  .  . 

"Nor  can  (we)  quantify  the  effects  of  this 
experience  on  U.S.  society — not  only  the 
direct  economic  costs  realized  through  our 
own  inflation,  high  Interest  rates  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits,  but  also  the  in- 
tangible costs  in  terms  of  erosion  of  respect 
for  law.  further  disruption  of  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  checks  and  balances.  In- 
creased distrust  of  government,  and  the 
growing  use  of  violence  as  a  political  tool. 
These  Indirect  and  intangible  consequences 
of  the  war  will  have  an  enduring  effect  on 
our  future.  " 


SEX  DISCRIMINATION  AND  THE 
14TH  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
privilege  recently  of  representing  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  as  amicus 
curiae  in  two  major  cases  Involving  sex 
discrimination  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  These  cases,  Reed 
against  Reed  and  Alexander  against 
Louisiana,  present  the  issue  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  guaran- 
tees equality  of  treatment  for  women 
under  the  law. 

I  have  long  believed,  and  have  firmly 
advocated  in  this  body,  that  women  are 
entitled  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  14th  amendment.  Sex  dis- 
crimination has  as  substantial  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  society  as  the  other 
forms  of  discrimination  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  struck  down  in  the  past. 
Women  have  as  great  a  claim  to  the 
benefits  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
as  do  aliens,  indigents,  and  members  of 
racial  minorities.  The  same  premises  of 
human  dignity  and  fmidamental  equal- 
ity that  give  rise  to  the  14th  amendment 
demand  that  Its  full  protection  be  ex- 
tended to  strike  down  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire amicus  brief  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
(In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

Nos.  70-4  and  70-5026] 
Sally  M.  Reed,  appellant,  v.  Cecil  R.  Reed. 

Administrator,    in    the    Matter    or    the 

Estate  op  Richard  Ltnn  Reed,  Deceased, 

appellee 

Claude   Alexander,   prrrnoNiR,  v.  Statk  of 
Louisiana,  respondent 

-MOTIO.N  for  leave  TO  FILE  BRIEF  AMICrs  CLRIAE 

The  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Incorporated, 
hereby  respectfully  moves  for  leave  to  file  the 
attached  brief  amicus  curiae  In  these  cases. 
The  consent  of  both  attorneys  of  record  has 
been  received  in  i4tcionder  v.  Louisiana.  In 
Reed  v.  Reed  the  consent  of  the  attorney  for 
the  Petitioner  has  been  received,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  attorney  for  the  Respondent  was 
requested  but  refused.  Neither  case  has  yet 
been  set  for  oral  argument,  and  Respondent's 
l-rief  In  Reed  v.  Reed  Is  not  due  to  be  filed 
until  September  7,  1971.  Therefore,  amicus 
respectfully  stibmits  that  granting  of  this 
motion  will  not  cause  hardship  to  any  of  the 
parties  or  delay  the  resolution  of  the  causes. 

The  Interest  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  in 
these  cases  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
squarely  present  the  issue  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
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P\>urteenth  Amendment  guarantees  equality 
of  treatment  for  women  under  the  law.  One 
of  the  primary  policy  objectives  of  the  Fed- 
eration, which  has  approximately  180,000 
members  and  is  open  to  all  working  women, 
has  been  to  eradicate  laws  and  practices  that 
perpetuate  Invidious  sex  discrimination.  It  is 
believed  that  the  brief  which  amicus  curiae 
Is  requesting  permission  to  file  vrtU  contain  a 
more  complete  argument  on  the  constitu- 
tional issue  and  a  fuller  description  of  the 
factual  background  surrounding  these  cases 
than  any  of  the  other  briefs.  If  this  argu- 
ment is  accepted,  it  would  be  dispositive  of 
these  cases. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Birch  Bath, 
Attorney  for  National  Federation  of 
Business  and   Professional   Wom- 
en's Clubs,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.C. 


[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Nos.  70-4  and  70-5026] 

Sally  M.  Reed,  appellant,  v.  Cecil  R.  Reed. 
Administrator,  in  the  Matter  of  the 
ElSTATE  OF  Richard  Ltnn  Reed,  Deceased, 
appellee 

Claude   Alexander,   petitioner,  v.  State  of 

Louisiana,  respondent 

BRIEF  amicus  CURIAE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FEDERA- 
TION OF  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  WOM- 
EN'S   CLUBS,    INC. INTEREST    OF    AMICUS 

The  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  BPW) ,  Is  a  nationwide 
non-partisan  organization  dedicated  to 
promoting  the  Interests  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional women.  It  Is  a  federation  composed 
of  53  state  federations,  which  in  turn  are 
composed  of  3,800  local  clubs.  These  clubs  are 
in  operation  In  every  state  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
BPW  has  approximately  180.000  members. 
Membership  is  open  to  any  working  woman, 
and  the  Federation's  membership  includes 
secretaries,  lawyers,  assembly  line  workers, 
clerks,  and  In  short,  women  engaged  in  vir- 
tually every  occupation. 

In  Its  52  year  existence,  the  BPW  has  been 
particularly  concerned  with  securing  equality 
of  treatment  for  women  under  the  law.  One 
of  its  primary  policy  objectives  Is  to  eradicate 
laws  and  practices  that  perpetuate  invidious 
sex  discrimination  in  violation  of  the  guar- 
antee of  Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws.  The 
BPW  has  long  been  a  supporter  of  the  pro- 
posed Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  has  testified 
on  behalf  of  its  adoption  before  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. As  an  advocate  of  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  sex  discrimination  prohibition  of 
"ntle  Vn  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  BPW 
filed  an  amicus  brief  in  Bowe  v.  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co.,  416  F.2d  711   (7th  Clr.  1969). 

The  cases  at  bar  Involve  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
Potirteenth  Amendment  to  State  laws  which 
patently  discriminate  against  women  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  The  proper  application  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  Is  of  Immediate  and 
substantial  Importance  to  the  BPW,  to  the 
purposes  which  It  endeavors  to  serve,  and 
to  women  throughout  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT    OF    FACTS 

Both  cases  at  bar  Involve  constitutional 
challenges  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  State  laws  that  systematically  ex- 
clude women  from  the  full  and  equal  exer- 
cise of  certain  rights  because  of  sex. 

In  Reed  v.  Reed,  No.  70-4  appellant,  as  the 
mother  of  an  intestate  decedent,  filed  her 
petition  for  probate  of  the  estate.  Decedent's 
father,  appellee  herein,  also  petitioned  for 
letters  of  administration.  Both  parties  were 
equally  entitled  to  letters  of  administration 
under    S  16-312,   Idaho   Code.   The   probate 


Judge  ruled  In  favor  of  the  father  on  tho 
grounds  that  i  15-314,  Idaho  Code,  required 
that  males  must  be  preferred  to  females  as 
between  persons  equally  entitled  to  admin- 
ister an  estate.  The  probate  court  order  was 
reversed  by  the  Fourth  Judicial  District 
Court  of  Idaho  which  held  that  I.e.  {  15-314 
violates  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  The  Idaho  Supreme  Court,  re- 
versing the  district  court,  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  I.e.  i  15-314. 

In  Alexander  v.  Louisiana,  No.  70-5026, 
fjetitioner's  conviction  by  the  District  Court 
for  the  15th  Judicial  District  in  lAfayette 
Parish.  Louisiana,  was  affirmed  on  appeal  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana.  Petitioner 
challenged  the  validity  of  the  original  indict- 
ment on  the  ground,  among  others,  that 
women  were  systematically  excluded  from  the 
grand  Jury  list  and  venire  and  from  the  grand 
jury  empaneled.  The  evidence  below  estab- 
lished that  women  were  totally  excluded  from 
juries  in  Lafayette  Parish  because  of  the 
operation  of  Article  402,  Louisiana  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  which  prohibits  the  se- 
lection of  a  woman  unless  she  has  filed  a 
written  declaration  of  her  desire  to  serve. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  LoiUalana  rejected 
petitioner's  challenge  to  the  grand  Jury 
venire,  relying  on  Hofft  v.  Florida.  368  XJ3.  67 
(1961),  to  uphold  the  exclusion  of  women. 
Petitioner  contends  that  the  Indictment 
against  him  was  Invalid  and  Illegal  because 
it  was  returned  by  a  grand  Jury  empaneled 
from  a  venire  made  up  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

SUMMART    OF   ARGUXXNT 

Sex  discrimination  is  a  massive  affront  to 
our  fundamental  concepts  of  equality.  It  im- 
poses a  massive  psychological  and  economic 
burden  on  American  society.  In  those  areas 
In  which  the  costs  can  be  documented — for 
example,  average  annual  income — and  In  Its 
Immeasurable  imp>act  on  personal  dignity, 
sex  discrimination  may  well  take  an  even 
greater  toll  than  racial  discrimination. 

Much  of  the  discrimination  stems  directly 
from  State  aotlon.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  employ  more  than  20  ^c  of  the 
labor  force,  and  their  practices  are  followed 
by  many  other  employers.  Despite  the  fact 
that  these  instltutlcns  ought  to  serve  as  a 
model  of  nondiscriminatory  employment, 
available  studies  indicate  that  women  are 
relegated  almost  exclusively  to  the  lowest 
grades  of  government  service.  State  action 
in  the  area  of  education  shows  a  clear  and 
persistent  pattern  of  discrimination  against 
women,  both  in  admissions  and  In  access  to 
teaching  and  supervisory  pKxltlons.  Some 
States  continue  to  discriminate  against 
women  In  their  criminal  laws.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  States  continue  to  enforce  archaic 
laws — "protective"  labor  legislation,  limita- 
tions on  the  right  to  contract  and  the  right 
to  enter  business,  and  so  forth — which 
severely  restrict  women  who  wish  to  advance 
and  earn  promotions  In  their  work. 

This  Court  has  never  struck  down  any 
law  on  the  ground  that  It  denied  the  Equal 
Protection  of  the  Laws  to  either  sex.  Instead, 
in  a  line  of  cases  beginning  in  1872,  the 
Court  has  determined  that  State  action 
fostering  or  permitting  sex  discrimination  Is 
constitutionally  permissible  if  it  appeared 
"reasonable" — and  the  Court  has  found 
every  Instance  of  sex  discrimination  with 
which  It  has  been  presented  to  be  "reason- 
able." As  a  result  of  these  cases,  the  Eqtial 
Protection  Clause  has  been  effectively  render- 
ed a  nullity  as  far  as  sex  discrimination  is 
concerned. 

Today  there  Is  increasing  recognition  In  all 
parts  of  our  society  that  It  is  neither  con- 
stitutionally permissible  nor  morally  Justifi- 
able to  subject  the  majority  of  our  popula- 
tion to  second  class  status.  E:mployment  op- 
portunities have  been  expanded  under  de- 
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dslons  coQstruing  tbe  sex  discrimination 
provlslona  of  Title  VH  at  tba  1M4  ClvU 
Rlgbts  Act.  In  addition  to  action  In  tb* 
courts,  there  has  been  subotantlal  action  In 
State  legislatures  and  by  State  Attorneys 
Oeneral,  Important  changes  In  private  In- 
stitutions and  customs,  and  even  increased 
preoBure  for  fundamental  constitutional 
change — all  directed  at  the  problem  of  sex 
discrimination  In  our  society.  Moreover,  a 
number  of  courts  have  challenged  the  wis- 
dom of — and  In  some  cases  effectively  over- 
ruled— this  Court's  earlier  decisions  in  oases 
directly  attacking  tbe  constitutionality  of 
State  laws  discriminating  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  Tbamt  obukb  Implicitly — and  on  occasion 
explicitly — rejected  tbe  premises  on  which 
this  Court's  earlier  decisions  rested. 

At  the  same  time,  a  series  of  Supreme 
Court  cases  has  struck  down  other  forms  of 
personal  discrimination  by  requiring  that  all 
such  discrimination  be  "subject  to  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny"  under  the  Bqual  Protection 
Clause.  The  Court  has  recognized  that  when 
"fundamental"  and  "individual  and  per- 
sonal" rights  are  involved,  "strict  scrutiny" 
must  be  exercised  by  the  courts  lest  such  im- 
portant rights  be  abridged  or  infringed.  This 
standard  of  review  tias  been  used  by  the 
Court  to  overturn  discrimination  in  voting 
power,  discrimination  against  aliens,  dis- 
crimination against  the  poor,  and  most  im- 
portantly. Instances  of  racial  discrimination. 

Women,  too,  are  entitled  to  Equal  Protec- 
tion of  the  Laws  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Sex  discrimination  has  as  sub- 
stantial an  adverse  Impact  on  our  society  as 
the  other  forms  of  discrimination  which  this 
Court  has  struck  down.  Women  have  as  great 
a  claim  to  the  benefits  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  as  do  aliens,  indigents,  and  mem- 
bers of  racial  minorities.  The  same  premises 
of  human  dignity  and  fundamental  equality 
that  give  rise  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment demand  that  its  full  protection  be  ex- 
tended to  strike  down  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex. 

In  the  cases  at  bar,  both  the  Idaho  law 
which  automatically  prefers  males  over 
females  In  tbe  administration  of  estates,  and 
the  Louisiana  law  under  which  women  are 
effectively  precluded  from  Jury  service  dis- 
criminate entirely  on  the  basis  of  sex,  without 
regard  to  the  personal  capabilities  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individiials  involved.  Ac- 
cordingly, neither  can  survlva  the  "most 
rigid  scrutiny"  mandated  by  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  both  decisions  below  should  be 
reversed. 

ABCUMKNT — I.  BXX  OZSCXIICXNATIOIV  IB  A  MAS- 
SIVE AmOI4T  TO  mNDAlCKKTAI.  HUMAN 
LIBCXTT  AKD  DIGNTrT,  WITH  PEBTASIVX  AND 
OKMONSTKABIX  ASTXSSX  IMPACT  ON  OI7B 
SOCIXTT 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  per- 
sistent patterns  of  sex  discrimination  per- 
meate our  social,  cultural,  and  economic  life. 
Much  of  this  discrimination  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  State  action,  both  in  maintain- 
ing archaic  discriminatory  laws  and  in  toler- 
ating and  perpetuating  discriminatory  prac- 
tices in  employment,  education  and  other 
areas.  The  social  and  economic  cost  to  our 
society,  as  well  as  the  individual  psychologi- 
cal Impact  of  sex  discrimination,  are  im- 
measurable. That  the  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation should  tw  subjected  to  the  indignities 
and  limitations  of  second-class  citizenship  is 
a  fundamental  affront  to  personal  human 
liberty.  We  submit  that  State  action  which 
in  any  way  perpetuates  this  invidious  sex 
discrimination  should  be  subject  to  the 
strictest  application  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause. 

Startling  as  the  revelaUon  might  be  to 
many  Americans,  it  la  a  fact  that  sax  dis- 
crimination takes  an  even  greater  economic 
toU  than  racial  discnmlnatlon.  In  1M8  the 
median  earnings  of  white  men  employed 
year-round  fuU-tlme  were  97396,  of  Negro 


men  94.777;  of  white  women  94.379,  of  Negro 
women  93,1M.  Women  with  some  ooUege 
educaUon,  both  white  and  Negro,  earn  less 
than  Negro  men  with  eight  years  of  educa- 
tion.' That  sex  discrimination  was  eloquently 
demonstrated  by  Congreaawoman  Shirley 
Chisholm  in  her  testimony  on  tbe  Equal 
Rights  Amendment:  "I  have  lieen  far  oftener 
discriminated  against  because  I  am  a  woman 
than  because  I  am  black."  Hearings  on  tbe 
Bqual  Rights  Amendment  Before  the  Sub- 
comm  on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong., 
ad  Sess_  at  36  (May  1970). 

Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  bear 
a  substantial  responsibility  for  perpetuating 
these  permtive  patterns  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. Through  discriminatory  employment 
practices,  through  flnanrtui  support  of  public 
institutions  such  as  universities,  and  by  per- 
mitting archaic  discriminatory  laws  to  re- 
main in  effect,  government  at  all  levels  is  im- 
plicated in  subjecting  women  to  second-claas 
treatment.  The  effect  of  governmental  in- 
volvement in  sex  discrimination  is  magnified 
far  beyond  its  actual  scope  since  govern- 
mental policies  have  traditionally  set  a  stand- 
ard for  practices  in  the  private  sector. 

Sex  discrimination   in  employment 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  the  labor 
force  is  employed  in  the  private  sector.  State, 
local  and  federal  governments.  Including  the 
nUlltary,  employ  more  than  15,000,000  peo- 
ple— more  than  20  percent  of  the  labor  force.' 
More  important  than  the  actual  numbers 
suggest,  governments  are  often  looked  to  by 
private  employers  as  models  In  relation  to 
employment  practices.  Therefore,  it  Is  espe- 
cially disturbing  that  studies  of  govern- 
ment employment  practices  reveal  patterns 
of  sex  discrimination  as  pervasive  as  those 
In  the  private  sector.'  For  exsimple,  although 
women  constituted  34  percent  of  all  full-time 
white  collar  federal  Civil  Service  employees 
In  1967,  they  filled  more  than  62  percent  of 
the  four  lowest  grades  and  only  2.6  percent 
or  less  of  the  four  highest  grades.*  In  Octo- 
l>er.  1969,  of  the  666,000  women  Ln  fuU-tlme 
white  coUar  CivU  Service  positions  (33.4 
percent  of  the  total) ,  77.8  percent  were  in  the 
six  lowest  grade  levels.  In  the  three-year 
period  1966-1969,  women's  share  of  jobs  in 
grade  levels  GS-13  and  above  roae  only 
slightly,  from  3.5  percent  to  3.8  percent.* 

Equally  pervasive  patterns  of  sex  discrim- 
ination persist  in  tbe  private  sector.*  What- 
ever the  occupation,  there  is  a  dramatic  dif- 
ferential in  earnings  between  men  and  wo- 
men at  every  level.  The  median  salary  in- 
come for  women  is  only  60.6  jjeroent  of  that 
earned  by  men.  The  gap  In  earnings  is 
largest  for  salee  workers;  women  in  this  cat- 
egory earn  leas  than  half — 41  percent — of 
what  men  doing  similar  work  earn.  While  the 
wage  gap  is  smallest  in  clerical,  professional, 
and  technical  fields,  women  stUl  earn  only 
65  percent  of  what  men  earn  in  those  same 
fields.  In  1969,  less  than  5  percent  of  all 
full-time  women  workers  earned  over  910,000 
a  year,  compared  with  36  percent  of  all  male 
workers.  At  the  lowest  end  of  the  salary  scale, 
14.4  percent  of  women,  but  only  6.7  percent 
of  men,  earned  less  than  93,000.' 

Women  have  traditionally  been  employed 
in  Jobs  which  have  leas  prestige  or  policy- 
making power  than  those  to  which  men  have 
access.*  In  1969,  women  constituted  59  per- 
cent of  all  service  workers,  exclusive  of  pri- 
vate household  employees.*  A  survey  of  in- 
dustry conducted  the  same  year  revealed  that 
while  wcxnen  account  for  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  all  white  collar  Jobe,  they  hold  only 
one  in  ten  managerial  position  and  one  in 
seven   professional   jobs.'* 

The  startling  disparities  in  income  and  em- 
ployment opportunity  between  male  and  fe- 
male workers  cannot  be  explained  by  dif- 
ferences in  education.  In  1968,  tbe  median 
number  of  years  af  school  completed  by  wo- 
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men  in  tbe  total  work  force  was  13.4  com- 
pared with  12.8  for  working  men."  Tat, 
women  with  four  years  of  college  education 
made  only  slightly  more  than  men  with  aa 
eighth  grade  educaUon.i*.  N(»'  can  tbe  dispar- 
ities be  e^lained  by  the  assumption  that 
women  work  only  for  tbelr  im»w»wim  iq. 
tereats,  ratber  than  for  their  llvellbood.  m 
1969,  at  least  12  mUllon  women,  or  40  per- 
cent of  working  women,  were  self-supporting; 
further,  6.4  million  families  were  totally 
dependent  on  the  earnings  of  women.!*  The 
ooncluBlon  Is  inescapable  that  tbe  infetlor 
economic  position  of  working  women  is  tbe 
direct  result  of  pervasive  sex  discrimination 
in  both  the  private  and  the  public  sector. 
This  discrimination  has  massive  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  the  entire  nation, 
as  well  as  on  the  lives  of  working  women  and 
on  the  people  who  look  to  them  for  economic 
support. 

Sex  discrimination  in  education 

Another  area  in  which  state  action  con- 
tributes directly  to  sex  discrimination  Is  Ui 
the  educational  field.  Colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  a  critical  role  in  determining  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  women  by  provid- 
ing access  to  professional  training  and  ca- 
reers. Yet  widespread  patterns  of  sex  discrim- 
ination are  found  in  the  admissions  policies 
and  hiring  practices  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing throughout  the  country. 

Such  discrlmiiuttory  practices  are  inex- 
tricably tied  to  government  both  at  the  state 
and  federal  level,  in  that  even  privately  en- 
dowed institutions  receive  substantial  fed- 
eral assistance  directly  through  specific 
grants  or  indirectly  through  service  contracts, 
research  grants,  and  student  loan  programs. 
Further,  the  vast  majority  of  college  gradu- 
ates come  from  state  supported  Institutions, 
some  of  which  expressly  discriminate  against 
women.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  for  example,  published  in  the 
fall  of  1969  a  "Profile  of  the  Freshman  Class" 
which  stated  that  "admission  of  women  on 
the  freshman  level  will  be  restricted  to  those 
who  are  especially  well  qualified."  At  Texas 
A  &  M,  a  land-grant,  state-supported  uni- 
versity, women  students  are  admitted  only 
for  summer  school  sessions,  and  never  to  the 
regular  academic  curriculum,  unless  they  are 
related  to  employees  or  students,  and  they 
wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  otherwise 
unavailable. 

Discrimination  against  women  does  not  end 
with  admission  to  college  or  graduate  school; 
It  pervades  every  level  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fe;-t!lon.  Although  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  teachers  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  are  women,  they  constitute 
only  22  percent  of  the  elementary  school 
principals  and  only  4  percent  of  the  high 
school  princlpeJs.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
National  Education  Association  reported  that 
of  13.(K>0  school  superintendents,  only  2  were 
women."* 

At  the  college  faculty  level,  sex  discrimina- 
tion becomes  even  more  pronounced.  A  re- 
port on  the  dlsti-lbution  of  women  faculty  at 
ten  high  endowment  institutloais  of  higher 
education  in  1960  showed  that  tbe  propor- 
tion of  women  faculty  ranged  downward 
from  9.8  percent  of  instruotors  to  2.6  percent 
of  full  profeasors."  A  survey  of  188  major 
departments  o<  sociology  revealed  that  women 
accounted  for  30  percent  of  the  doctoral 
candidates,  but  oomprlaed  only  4  percent  of 
full  profeasors  and  1  percent  of  departmental 
chalrmen.>*  '^"iiini-  studies  conducted  In 
public  and  private  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  oonfirm  this  dismal 
picture  of  pervasive  sex  discrimination  in 
tbe  academic  world." 

Sex  HaorinUnation  in  State  regulator^  and 
criminal  laws 
Although  shockingly  archaic  In  tbe  second 
baU  of  tbe  twenUetli  century.  State  lam 
which  severely  t«starlct  the  actlvMea  of  mar- 
ried women  in  tbe  buslnaaa  aod  ptaftiinnal 
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iKrld  continue  to  estot.  Four  States  require 
a  married  woman  to  Obtain  a  court  order  be- 
tan  estabUsblng  an  independent  bualneas. 
Beven  States  plaoe  apeoial  leaUicttoDs  on 
tbe  right  of  a  married  woman  to  ooosract. 
In  three  States,  a  married  woman  cannot  be- 
come a  guarantor  or  siuety.  In  only  five 
States  does  abe  have  tbe  rlgbi  to  eatabllsb 
her  own  domicile.  In  seven  of  the  eight  com- 
munity propartr  atatea,  tba  huAiand  baa 
oooitrol  over  tbe  oommunMy  property.'* 

State  laws  also  dlacrlmlnate  against  women 
In  other  ways.  In  many  States,  ooUy  a  woman 
oan  be  prosecuted  for  prostitution,  and  only 
her  conduct,  oot  her  male  partner's.  Is  crlml- 
iwl.  Female  juvenila  offenders  are  also  sub- 
jected to  a  double  standard;  in  New  York 
State,  for  example,  tbey  can  be  declared  to 
be  "persons  in  need  of  supervlstosi"  for  non- 
cilminal  acts  until  age  18,  wbUe  boys  are 
covered  by  the  statute  only  until  age  16." 
Tet  most  States  permit  girls  to  marry  with- 
out parental  consent  at  an  earlier  age  t2i&n 
boys,  presumably  because  of  some  State  de- 
termination that  early  marriage  is  more  ap- 
propriate and  proper  for  women  than  for 
men. 

Similar  assumptions  are  refiected  in  State 
criminal  laws  which  discriminate  against 
women.  In  Arkansas,  for  example,  a  woman 
can  be  sentenced  to  3  years  in  Jail  for 
habitual  drunkenness,  while  a  man  can  re- 
ceive only  30  days  for  the  same  offense.*"  In 
Texas  and  Utah,  the  defense  of  "passion  kill- 
ing" Is  allowed  to  the  wronged  husband,  and 
not  to  the  deceived  wife." 

The  provisions  of  Idaho  and  Louisiana 
laws  challenged  in  the  cases  at  bar  are  fur- 
ther examples  of  invidious  sex  discrimination 
perpetuated  by  State  action.  In  light  of  tbe 
pervasive  nature  and  adverse  effect  of  sex 
discrimination  throughout  American  society, 
such  laws  should  be  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  Judicial  scrutiny  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

U.  IN  THE  PAST,  THIS  CODRT  HAS  6ANCTIONXD 
SEX  DISCRIMINATION  WHSNITVEX  IT  WAS 
THOUGHT  TO  BE  RASKD  UPON  SOMX  "RXA80N- 
ABLE"  CaOUND 

Since  the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  in  1868,  numerous  cases  chal- 
lenging State  practices  and  laws  perpetuating 
sex  discrimination  have  been  brought  before 
this  Court.  Yet  despite  evidence  that  sex 
discrimination  is  at  least  as  invidious,  per- 
vasive, and  damaging  as  racial  discrimina- 
tion, this  Court  has  never  struck  down  any 
law  because  it  denied  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion of  the  Laws  to  either  sex.  Because  this 
Court  has  found  every  instance  of  sex  dis- 
crimination to  be  "reasonable"  and  there- 
fore— according  to  its  standard — constitu- 
tional, the  Equal  Protection  Clause  has  been 
effectively  rendered  a  nullity  as  far  as  sex 
discrimination  is  concerned. 

The  first  significant  case  involving  sex 
discrimination  was  Bradvxll  v.  Illinois,  83 
TJJS.  130  (1872),  m  Which  tbe  Court  upheld 
only  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  nunols  to  allow  women  to  practice 
law."  Although  the  Court  relied  on  tbe 
Privileges  and  Immunities  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  not  the  Equal 
Protection  or  Due  Process  Clauses,  the  pre- 
sumptions and  attitudes  which  were  to  gov- 
ern later  decisions  sanctioning  sex  discrimi- 
nation were  already  apparent : 

"Tbe  natural  and  proper  timidity  and 
delicacy  which  belongs  to  the  female  sex 
evidently  unfits  it  for  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  civil  life.  The  constitution  of  the 
family  organization,  which  is  founded  in 
the  divine  ordinance,  as  well  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  indicates  the  domestic  sphere 
•a  that  which  properly  belongs  to  the  do- 
main and  functions  of  womanhood.  .  .  .  Tlie 
paramount  destiny  and  mission  of  women 
we  to  fulfill  tbe  noble  and  benign  offioee  of 
wife  and  mother.  This  Is  tbe  law  at  tbe 
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Creator."  (Bradley.  J.,  concurring,  83  UJ3.  at 
141) 

Two  years  later,  tbe  Court  held  that  tbe 
Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not  confer  on 
women  citizens  the  right  to  vote,  in  Minor  v. 
Happeraett.  88  VS.  162  (1874).  a  poalUon 
which  stood  until  ratification  of  the  Suffrage 
Amendment  in  1920. 

Tbe  test  of  "reasonablenees"  for  deter- 
mining tbe  validity  of  sex  discrimination 
under  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  first 
expressly  stated  in  the  landmark  case  of 
Mueller  v.  Oregon,  306  UJS.  412  (1908) .  which 
upheld  an  Oregon  maximum  hour  law  for 
women.  It  is  ironic  tbat  Mueller,  which  repre- 
sented tbe  most  progreaslve  thinking  of  its 
time,  should  have  become  the  cornerstone 
of  a  judicial  philosophy  which  upheld  almost 
all  lanaa  of  discrimination  against  women 
as  "reasonable,"  and  therefore  not  in  viola- 
tion at  the  Bqtial  Protection  Clause. 

In  Mueller  the  Court  was  responding  to  the 
demonstrated  need  for  legislative  protection 
of  working  conditions,  a  protection  which  it 
subsequently  upheld  for  both  men  and  wom- 
en. Bunting  v.  Oregon,  243  UJS.  426  (1317). 
Yet  the  assumptions  alx>ut  women  on  which 
the  Court  based  its  decision  in  Mueller  have 
become  firmly  entrenched  in  Judicial  doc- 
trine. Finding  tbat  the  apparent  difference  In 
physical  endurance  and  strength  between 
men  and  women  Justified  the  State's  restric- 
tion on  women's  right  to  work,  the  Court 
stated: 

"That  woman's  phsrsical  structure  and  per- 
formance of  maternal  functions  place  her  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  subsist- 
ence is  obvious  ...  as  healthy  mothers  are 
essenUal  to  vigorous  offspring,  the  physical 
well-being  of  woman  tiecomes  an  object  of 
public  interest  and  care  in  order  to  preserve 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  tbe  race  .  .  ."  208 
U.S.  at  421. 

Under  similar  reasoning,  the  Court  sus- 
tained other  restrictive  labor  laws  for  wom- 
en in  subsequent  years  as  "reasonable"  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  West  Coast 
Hotel  Co.  V.  Parriah,  300  U.S.  379  (1937) 
(minimum  wage  law  for  women  upheld  as 
reasonable  exercise  of  State's  police  power) ; 
Radice  v.  New  York,  264  U.S.  292  (1924)  (law 
prolilbltlng  night-time  employment  of  wom- 
en in  reetaurants  not  unreasonable  or  arbi- 
trary classification);  Miller  v.  Wilson,  236 
U.S.  375  (1915)  (women's  eight-hour  labor 
labor  law  not  an  arbitrary  invasion  of  liberty 
of  contract  nor  unreasonably  discriminatory ) . 

Applying  the  standard  of  "reasonableness." 
the  Court  failed  to  find  constitutional  fault 
with  later  labor  laws  which  appeared  to  have 
little  if  any  reasonable  justification.  A  good 
example  is  the  case  of  Goesart  v.  Cleary,  335 
U.S.  464  (1948).  in  which  the  Court  upheld 
a  Michigan  statute  prohibiting  all  females — 
other  than  the  wives  and  daughters  of  male 
licensees — from  being  licensed  as  bartenders. 
The  Court  reasoned  that, 

"Bartending  by  women,  may,  in  the  allow- 
able leglslaUve  Judgment,  give  rise  to  moral 
and  social  problems  against  which  it  may 
davlse  preventive  measures.  Since  the  line 
drawn  Is  not  without  a  basis  in  reason,  we 
cannot  give  ear  to  the  sviggestlon  that  the 
real  impulse  behind  the  leg;islation  was  an 
unchlvalrous  desire  of  male  bartenders  to 
monopolize  the  calling."  335  U.S.  at  466-467. 

The  Court  In  Goesart  assumed  that  such 
patently  discriminatory  legtslatlon  could  be 
sustained  if  It  were  "reasonably  related  to 
the  State's  objective  in  making  such  a  clas- 
sification. The  Court  did  not  even  explore 
the  possibility  that  a  more  rigorous  con- 
stitutional standard  should  be  applied.  It 
specifically  refused  to  consider  whether  tbe 
statute  might  refiect  an  "unchlvalrous  de- 
sire" of  males  to  monopolize  tbe  bartending 
trade — as  the  Court  Itself  noted.  Moreover, 
the  Court's  concern  for  protecting  women 
from  the  noxious  "moral  and  social"  in- 
fiuences  of  the  barroom  was  misplaced,  since 
Michigan  permitted  women  to  work  in  ban. 


prohibiting  tbem  only  from  employment  as 
bartenders.  Furthermore,  tbe  statute  Itsslf 
exempted  the  wives  and  daughters  of  bar- 
tenders from  its  supposed  protection. 

More  recently,  in  Hoyt  v.  Florida,  868  U.8. 
57  (1961) ,  tbe  Court  upheld  a  Florida  statuU 
providing  that  no  female  would  be  called 
for  Jury  service  unless  she  had  registered  to 
be  placed  on  the  jury  list.  Tbe  Court  found 
that  such  discrimination  was  permissible  un- 
der the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  since  it  was 
rsa^onable 

.  .  for  a  state,  acting  in  pursuit  of  the 
general  welfare,  to  conclude  that  a  woman 
should  be  relieved  from  tbe  civic  duty  of 
Jury  service  unless  she  herstif  determines 
that  such  service  is  consistent  with  her  own 
special  responsibilities."  383  U.S.  at  62. 

It  is  this  predetermined,  generalized  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  role  of  women  that 
underlies  the  Court's  past  decisions  finding 
sex  discrimination  a  "reasonable"  exercise 
of  the  State's  police  power.  Women  as  a 
group  have  been  Judicially  viewed  primarily 
as  being  Itmlted  to  the  home  and  family. 
Further,  they  have  been  regarded  as  weaker 
in  strength  and  endurance  tlian  men  and  as 
less  able  to  protect  themselves  against  moral 
corruption  and  economic  exploitation.  While 
this  view  may  be  aocuraite  for  some  women,  it 
might  also  be  accurate  for  some  men.  As  a 
generalization,  it  is  clearly  inapplicable  to 
the  vast  majority  of  women  in  our  society 
today.  Because  of  the  continued  appUcation 
of  this  outdated  conception  of  the  role  and 
nature  of  women,  the  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation has  been  subjected  to  massive  dis- 
crimination in  the  labor  "larket.  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  virtually  every  significant  aspect 
of  American  life. 

In  the  63  years  since  Mueller  was  decided, 
there  has  been  great  progress  in  securing 
adequate  protection  tor  all  people  in  tbe 
labor  force.  The  need  for  government  to  es- 
tablish protective  discriminatory  legisUktion 
has  been  overcome  by  progress  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  primarily  throtigh  the  recogni- 
tion and  use  of  collective  bargaining  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  workers.  Tbe  benevolent 
Intent  of  Mueller  Is  no  longer  needed  today; 
In  fact,  the  sex  discrimination  which  the 
Court  upheld  in  Mueller  has  become  a  per- 
nicious force  in  excluding  women  from  the 
full  range  of  opportunity  available  to  men. 
The  Equal  Protection  Clause  is  flexible 
enough  to  incorporate  this  change.  State 
action  which  peipetrates  sex  discrimination 
should  no  longer  be  subjected  to  tbe  test  of 
"reasonableness;"  rather,  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigorous  Judicial  scrutiny 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

m.  THXSX  IS  mCKEASING  RZCOGNTTION  IN  THE 
COtrXTS  AND  THXOUCHOUT  AMXRICAN  SOdrTT 
THAT  SEX  DISCKIMINATION  CAN  NO  IiONGIB 
BX  JUSTirUS 

In  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
significant  and  substantial  recognition 
throughout  our  society  that  sex  discrimina- 
tion can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Increasin^y, 
the  American  people  have  come  to  recognize 
that  it  Is  neither  consrtltutlonally  permissi- 
ble nor  morally  Justifiable  to  subject  the 
majority  of  our  population  to  seoond-cdass 
status.  This  growing  trend  to  reject  sex  dis- 
criminatory practices  is  apparent  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing areas: 

Title  VII  enforcement  actions 
In  Aug\ist  1969,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  which  adminlsten 
TiUe  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  42 
U.S.C.  2000e  (1964),  ruled  that  State  laws 
which  restrict  the  employment  of  women  are 
InvaUdated  by  Title  Vn.  29  CJ'Jl.  1604.1 
(1970). 

Following  tbe  lead  of  the  Commission,  tbe 
Federal  courts  have  struck  down  a  number 
of  State  restrictive  laws  and  private  discrim- 
inatory pracUoea.  Although  Title  vn  does  not 
apply  "in  those  certain  Instances  where  .  .  . 
sex  ...  Is  a  bona  fide  occupatk»iaI  quallflca* 
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tlon  reaeoiMbly  naoeaeary  to  the  normal  op- 
enfiOQ"  of  a  particular  bualncw  or  ent«r- 
prlae.  43  T7.S.C.  aoooe-a(e)  (1984).  th«  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Plftb  Circuit,  In  the  land- 
mark case  of  Weekt  v.  Southern  Bell  Tele- 
phone A  Telegraph  Co.,  408  FJld  228  (6th 
Clr.  1988),  construed  tbla  exemption  very 
narrowly.  The  Court  h^d  that  the  company 
could  not  rely  on  an  arbitrary  weight  limit  to 
Justify  its  refusal  to  promote  women  unless 
it  could  show  "that  all  or  substantially  all 
women  would  be  unable  to  perform  safely 
and  efficiently  the  duties  of  the  job  Involved. 

The  Court  stated  that  hiring  and  promo- 
tion rules  differentiating  on  the  basis  of  sex 
were  generally  unacceptable  under  Title  VII: 
"Moreover,  Title  vn  rejects  Just  this  type  of 
romantic  paternalism  as  \induly  Victorian 
and  Instead  vests  Individual  women  with 
the  power  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  take  on 
unromantlc  tasks."  408  F.2d  at  236. 

The  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  fol- 
lowed the  Weeks  lead  In  Bowe  v.  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co.,  416  PJd  711  (7th  Clr.  1969). 
The  Court  held  that  Title  VII  proscribed  a 
company-Imposed  weight  restriction  applied 
to  women  only,  and  specifically  stated  that 
the  company  could  retain  the  weight  lifting 
limit  only  if  It  were  applied  as  a  general 
guideline  to  all  employees,  male  and  female 
alike. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  decision  In 
this  area  Is  Phillips  v.  Martin  Marietta  Cor- 
poration. 400  U.S.  542  (1971).  The  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  had  held  below 
that  Title  Vil  allowed  an  employer  to  refuse 
to  hire  mothers  of  pre-school  age  children, 
since  sex  was  not  the  only  factor  Involved 
In  the  decision.  411  F.3d  1  (5th  Clr.  1969). 
This  Court  granted  certiorari,  making  Phil- 
lips the  first  case  of  sex  discrimination  under 
Title  VII  to  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  unanimous  decision,  this  Court  ruled 
that  the  Fifth  Circuit  had  erred  In  Inter- 
preting Title  vn  as  permitting  one  hiring 
policy  for  women  and  another  for  men — 
each  having  pre-school  age  children.  In  re- 
manding for  a  fuller  development  of  the 
record,  the  Court  held  that  Title  VII  requires 
persons  of  like  qualifications  be  given  em- 
ployment opportunities  Irrespective  of  their 
sex.  Like  Phillips,  the  cases  at  bar  present 
another  fundamental  question  of  degree  in 
dealing  with  substantial  allegations  of  sex 
discrimination. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  Rosenfeld  v. 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  3  FEP  Cases  604 
(June  1971).  has  struck  down  a  California 
weight  and  hours  law  which  applied  only  to 
women,  finding  that  Title  Vn  was  Intended 
to  Invalidate  Just  such  discriminatory  laws. 
The  Court  stated.  "The  premise  of  Title  VII 
...  is  that  women  are  now  to  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  men  .  .  .  Equality  of 
footing  is  established  only  if  employees  oth- 
erwise entitled  to  the  position,  whether  male 
or  female,  are  excluded  only  upon  a  showing 
of  individual  Incapacity."  3  FEP  Cases  at 
608. 

Another  important  recent  decision  from 
the  Ninth  Circuit  In  the  area  of  employment 
discrimination  is  Mengelkoch  v.  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission,  437  F.2d  563  (9th  Clr. 
1971). a  While  remanding  a  challenge  to  a 
California  maximum  hours  law  for  women 
brought  under  both  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment and  Title  VII,  the  Court  struck  a  blow 
at  the  continuing  viability  of  Mueller  v.  Ore- 
gon, supra.  It  pointed  out  that  the  employ- 
ment conditions  which  led  to  the  Mueller 
decision  are  no  longer  wholly  relevant  today. 
As  the  Court  stated,  "Women  still  differ 
physically  from  men  and  still  perform  mater- 
nal functions.  It  may  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  some  or  all  of  the 
other  conditions  referred  to  In  the  Mueller 
opinion  exist  today  or.  If  they  do  exist, 
whether  they  have  the  same  Importance  as 
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was  attributed  to  ^em  sixty-two  yean  aco." 
437  F.2d  at  667. 

The  Federal  District  Courts  have  also 
struck  down  a  number  of  State  restrictive 
labor  laws  applicable  only  to  women  on  the 
ground  that  such  laws  conflict  with  Title 
vn  and  are  therefore  invalid  under  the  Su- 
prenuu:y  Clause  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution." 

As  the  Courts  have  recognized  in  striking 
down  sex  discrimination  in  employment, 
working  conditions  have  improved  dramat- 
ically in  the  past  63  years.  Since  1908  when 
Mueller  first  established  the  validity  of  re- 
strictive labor  laws  for  women,  the  overriding 
and  understandable  concern  for  protecting 
women  and  children  from  harmful  working 
conditions  has  been  the  motive  force  in  lead- 
ing the  Courts  to  avoid  a  strict  application 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  sex  dis- 
crimination. It  is  undeniable,  however,  that 
collective  bargaining  has  become  an  effective 
means  of  protecting  workers  from  exploitive 
employer  practices.  Thus,  the  cases  which 
have  arisen  under  Title  VII  In  the  past  few 
years  should  be  viewed  not  only  as  inter- 
pretations of  Title  VII;  they  should  also  be 
viewed  as  Implicitly  giving  Judicial  recogni- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "protective"  legislation 
for  women  is  no  longer  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. The  United  Auto  Workers,  one  of  the 
largest  and  mcst  progressive  labor  unions  in 
the  country,  has  long  recognized  that  State 
protective  laws  have  been  used  by  employers 
to  deny  women  eis  a  class  opportunities  to 
work  overtime,  to  bid  on  certain  Jobs,  work 
in  certain  departments  and  on  certain  shifts, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  an  Individual 
woman  might  have  had  the  seniority,  skill 
and  ability  which  should  have  been  recog- 
nized in  any  of  these  situations.  See  UAW 
Admmistratlve  letter,  Vol.  21,  No.  10,  Nov.  6, 
1969.  reprinted  in  Hearings  on  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.,  at  595  (May  1970).  The  UAW  has  urged 
strict  enforcement  of  Title  VII  and  has 
strongly  supported  all  efforts  to  eradicate  sex 
discrimination,  especially  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Mrs. 
Olga  Madar,  Vice-President  of  the  UAW,  tes- 
tifying for  the  adoption  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  stated  that  "...  a  very  strong 
tide  Is  running  in  behalf  of  the  proposition 
that  American  women,  while  they  may  like 
candy  and  roses,  really  need  basic  rights  still 
denied  them.  Rights  not  roses  Is  the  watch- 
word for  an  increasing  number  of  American 
women  .  .  ."  Id.,  at  611. 

Sex  discrimination  held  unconstitutional 
In  the  past  few  years,  cotuts  across  the 
coTintry  have  increasingly  recognized  the  un- 
constitutionality of  State  action  which  per- 
petuates sex  discrimination.  Many  of  tbeee 
decisions  are  based  squarely  on  the  ground 
that  sex  discrimination  must  be  reviewed 
under  the  strictest  Fourteenth  Amendment 
standard  and  that  seldom  If  ever  can  such 
discrimination  withstand  careful  Judicial 
scrutiny. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  progress  in 
eradicating  sex  discrimination  is  in  the  area 
of  occupational  restrictions.  In  effect,  this 
Court's  decision  In  Goesarf  v.  Cleary,  335  U.S. 
484  ( 1948) ,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  New  Jersey  and  California,  and 
by  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  North - 
em  District  of  Illinois.  Each  of  these  cases 
Involved  challenges  to  laws  prohibiting 
women  from  employment  as  bartenders,  laws 
which  were  simUar  to  the  Michigan  statute 
sustained  by  this  Court  in  the  Goesart  de- 
cision, held  that  the  sex  discrimination  em- 
bodied In  such  occupational  restrictions 
could  not  be  sustained  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  AfcCrtTnmon  v.  Daley,  2  FKP 
Cas.  971  (NJ).  ni.  1970);  Sailer  Gun,  Inc. 
V.  E.  J.  Klrby,  3  CCH  Employment  Practices 
Decisions,  para.  8222  (Cal.  Supreme  Court, 
1971 ) ;  Paterson  Tavern  A  Orill  Owners  Ass'n 


V.  Borough  of  Hawthorne,  67  NJ.  180,  270  A. 
ad  828  (1970). 

Some  of  the  principal  cases  striking  down 
sex  discrimination  in  other  areas  can  be 
grouped  in  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Criminal  law:  Longer  prison  terms  for 
women  than  for  men  convicted  of  the  utm^ 
crime  have  been  declared  unoonstltutlonal 
under  the  Fotirteenth  Amendment.  United 
States  ex  rel.  Robinson  v.  York,  281  F.  Supp. 
(D.  Conn.  1988)  (differential  sentencing  laws 
for  men  and  women  constitute  "invidious  dla- 
crlmlnatlon"  against  women  in  violation  of 
the  Equal  Protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment),  Common- 
wealth V.  Daniel,  430  Pa.  642,  243,  A.2d  400 
(1968)  (statutory  scheme  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  imprisonment  for  women  but 
not  for  men  convicted  of  the  same  crime  cre- 
ates an  arbitrary  and  invidious  discrimina- 
tion In  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment ) . 

(2)  Public  accommodation:  Exclusion  of 
women  from  liquor  licensed  public  taverns 
has  been  held  to  violate  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Sidenberg  v.  McSorleys"  Old  Ale 
House.  Inc.,  308  F.  Supp.  1253  (SUJI.T. 
1969)  See  also,  Mollere  v.  Southeastern 
Louisiana  College,  304  F.  Supp.  826  (E.D.  La. 
1969),  In  which  a  federal  court  held  uncon- 
stitutional a  requirement  that  unmarried 
women  under  21  live  In  the  State  college 
dormitory  when  no  such  requirement  was 
imposed  on  men. 

(3)  University  exclusion:  Exclusion  of 
women  students  from  state-supported  "pres- 
tige" Institutions  has  been  held  to  violate 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Equal  Protection 
guarantee.  Kirstein  v.  Rector  and  Visitors  of 
University  of  Virginia.  309  F.  Supp.  184  (ED. 
Va.  1970). 

(4)  Afandatory  maternity  leave:  A  regula- 
tion requiring  a  female  teacher  to  leave  her 
Job  In  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  has 
been  held  to  violate  her  right  to  Equal  Pro- 
tection. Cohen  v.  Chesterfield  County  School 
Board.  Civ.  Action  No.  678-79-R  (ED.  Va 
Mavl7.  1971). 

(5)  Exclusion  from  promotion  examination: 
The  exclusion  of  policewomen  from  the  ex- 
amination required  for  promotion  to  ser- 
geant solely  because  of  sex  has  been  struck 
down  as  an  Impermissible  denial  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  Matter  of  Shpritzer  v.  Lang. 
234  NY.  Supp.  2d  285  (1st  Dept.  1962),  affd 
13  N.Y.  2d  744,  241  N.T.  Supp.  2d  869,  191 
N.E.  2d  919  (1963). 

(6)  Inheritance  tax:  Inheritance  tax  Im- 
posed on  certain  property  when  devised  by 
husband  to  wife,  but  not  when  devised  by 
wife  to  husband,  has  been  held  to  violate 
the  Equal  Protection  guarantee.  In  re  Estate 
of  Legatos,  1  Cal.  App.  3d  867,  81  Cal.  Rptr. 
910  (1969). 

(7)  Jury  service:  The  statutory  excltislon 
of  women  from  Jury  service  has  been  held 
to  violate  the  Fourteenth  Amendmenfi 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  White  v.  Croofc,  261 
F.  Supp.  401   (NX).  Ala.  1966). 

The  Judicial  trend  apparent  from  even 
this  small  sample  of  cases  Is  clear.  Courts 
across  the  country  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  laws  or  practices  which  subject 
women  to  differential  or  Inferior  treatment 
because  of  their  sex  are  no  more  constitu- 
tionally permissible  than  other  forms  of 
invidious  discrimination,  particularly  racial 
discrimination.  In  striking  down  sex  dis- 
crimination, some  courts  have  adopted  the 
"rigid  scrutiny"  test  of  the  strictest  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Equal  Protection  stand- 
ard. 

Increased  pressure  for  adoption  of  an  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution 

The  growing  recognition  that  fundamental 
changes  must  be  made  In  the  legal  status 
of  women  In  this  country  Is  reflected  In  the 
widespread  support  for  an  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  Although  such  an  amendment 
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has  been  introduced  In  CoDgress  for  the 
past  48  years,  the  mounting  pressure  In 
recent  years  to  eradicate  sex  discrimination 
resulted  in  Its  adoption  last  year  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Amendment 
(ailed  In  the  Senate  by  only  a  narrow  margin. 

Much  of  the  motive  force  behind  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  is  due  at  least  In  part  to 
the  past  unwillingness  of  this  Court  to  ap- 
ply the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Equal  Pro- 
tection guarantee  to  cases  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion, as  demoiistrated  by  Ooesart  v.  Cleary, 
335  U.S.  464  (1948),  and  Hoyt  v.  Florida,  368 
US.  57  (1961).  As  a  result,  many  women  feel 
that  the  right  for  full  legal  equality  cannot 
be  won  in  the  courts.  As  Cong^esswoman 
Martha  Griffiths  stated  in  her  recent  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment : 

"You  may  ask  why  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  needed  to  correct  the  problem  of 
unfair  sex  discrimination.  Why  won't  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  do  the  job?  Be- 
cause the  Fourteenth  Amendment  has  been 
with  us  since  1868,  and  In  all  those  years 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  once  held  un- 
constitutional a  law  which  discriminated  on 
the  basis  of  sex.  No  woman  has  ever  won  a 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment."  Hearings  on  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  Before  Subcomm.  No.  4 
of  the  House  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  92nd 
Congress.  1st  Session,  ser.  2,  at  41  (March 
1971). 

Many  other  women  who  testified  in  sup- 
port of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  ex- 
pressed similar  views  on  the  Court's  unwill- 
ingness to  strike  down  sex  discrimination 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  They 
also  recognized,  and  we  agree  that  when  this 
Court  does  act  to  end  sex  discrimination,  an 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  stUl  be  de- 
sirable. If  only  because  of  its  immense  sym- 
bolic value.  As  Caroline  Byrd,  author  of 
"Born  Female,"  has  stated : 

"E\en  if  the  equal  rights  amendment  did 
nothing  but  state  the  principle.  It  would  be 
worth  it  .  .  .  the  time  has  come  when  this  .  .  . 
amendment  is  both  needed  and  politically 
feasible.  Women  are  beginning  to  see  their 
situation.  They  can  never  go  back  so  we  must 
all  go  forward."  Hearings  on  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  Before  Subcomm.  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  of  the  Senate  Oonun.  on 
the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  at  347 
(May  1970). 

State  legislative  action  to  end  sex 
discrimination 

An  equally  significant  indication  of  the 
growing  recognition  that  sex  discrimination 
can  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  our  society  is 
the  increasing  number  of  States  that  have 
voluntarily  rescmded  or  invalidated  restric- 
tive labor  legislation  which  applies  only  to 
women.  In  12  States  attorneys  general  have 
ruled  that  "ntle  vn  and  state  fair  employ- 
ment practices  legislation  supercedes  state 
legislation  restricting  the  emplojrment  of 
women.  Since  the  eflecUve  date  of  Title  VII, 
July  2.  1965,  eight  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  amended  or  repealed  dis- 
criminatory legislation,  thereby  substantially 
expanding  employment  opportunities  for 
women."  It  seems  clear  that  State  govern- 
ments as  well  as  federal  and  State  courts  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  sex  discrimination 
Is  anachronistic  and  unjustifiable  both  be- 
cause of  the  broad  appllcaUon  of  Title  vn 
and  because  of  the  unconstitutional  nature 
of  such  discrimination. 

elimination  of  sex  discrimination  at  all  levels 
of  American  society 

Women  now  participate  in  occupations 
and  activities  which  were  imthlnkable  in 
even  the  recent  past.  They  serve  as  pages  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  work  as  professional  clowns 
and  Jockeys,  and  even  play  professional  foot- 
ball. The  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  have  re- 
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cently  sworn  In  the  first  women  Generals. 
The  Elxecutlve  Protection  Service,  an  arm  of 
the  Umted  States  Secret  Service,  has  hired 
a  woman  agent.  Many  religious  orders  are 
opening  their  highest  ranks  to  women. 

The  trend  towards  eliminating  sex-role 
stereotj-pes  has  increased  the  number  of 
opportunities  available  for  men  as  well  as 
for  women.  Men  now  work  8£  nurses,  airline 
attendants,  and  nursery  school  teachers, 
professions  previously  considered  to  be  par- 
ticularly limited  to  women. 

Organizations  and  Institutions  which  have 
traditionally  been  almost  exclusively  male 
have  begun  to  recognize  the  need  to  afford 
women  greater  representation.  Only  this 
year,  the  National  Frees  Club  admitted 
women  members  for  the  first  time  In  Its  60 
year  history.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
exclusively  male  for  176  years,  now  permits 
a  woman  to  hold  a  seat  on  the  Exchange. 
The  Democratic  National  Committee  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  that  women  be  repre- 
sented in  State  delegations  In  reasonable 
relationship  to  their  presence  In  the  popula- 
tions of  each  State.  The  Republican  National 
Committee  last  month  recommended  that 
each  State  delegation  have  equal  representa- 
tion of  men  and  women.  The  American  Bar 
Association  has  estiTbllshed  a  new  commit- 
tee on  rights  for  women. 

In  short,  there  has  been  significant,  sub- 
stantial recognition  throughout  our  society, 
that  sex  discrimination  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  Increasingly,  the  American  p>eopIe 
have  come  to  recognize  that  women,  like 
all  citizens,  must  be  accorded  equal  treat- 
ment under  law  and  equal  access  to  opportu- 
nities In  every  field  of  endeavor.  In  harmony 
with  these  developments,  this  Court  should 
explicitly  hold  that  State  laws  discriminat- 
ing on  the  basis  of  sex  will  be  subjected  to 
the  "most  rigid  scrutiny,"  as  required  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

IV.  THIS  COtTBT  SHOTTU)  REVIEW  CASES  INVOLVTNO 
BEX  OtSCKIMTNATION  WITH  THE  "MOST  RlCm 
aCBUTlN*,"  IN  ORDER  TO  STRIKE  DOWN  STATE 
ACnoIT  WHICH  DISCRnnNATBS  ON  THE  BASIS 
or  SEX.  JTTST  AS  THIS  COWt  HAS  STRUCK  DOWN 
OTHER  rORICS  OT  PERSONAL  DISCRIMINATION 
ArVTCTINO  FUNDAMENTAL  RTTMAN  FREEDOMS. 
PARTICTJLARLT   RACIAL   DISCRIMINATION 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  forbids  any 
State  to  "deny  to  any  person  within  Its  juris- 
diction the  Equal  Protection  of  the  laws." 
State  pMDwer  to  prescribe  regulatory  laws.  In- 
cluding laws  which  determine  the  right  to 
administer  an  estate  and  the  right  to  serve  on 
Juries,  Is  limited  by  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  This  Court  has  traditionally  recog- 
nized that  when  fundamental  individual 
rights  are  Infringed  by  State  action,  such 
action  must  be  "carefully  and  meticu- 
lously scrutinized"  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment 

Thus,  In  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  633 
(1964),  the  Court  held  unconstitutional  a 
State  apportionment  scheme  not  based  sub- 
stantially on  pxjpulatlon.  stating  that 

"A  predominant  consideration  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  State's  legislative  apjjortlon- 
ment  scheme  constitutes  an  Invidious  dis- 
crimination violative  of  rights  asserted  under 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  Is  that  the  rights 
allegedly  Impaired  are  Individual  and  per- 
sonal In  nature.  .  .  .  (A)  ny  alleged  Infringe- 
ment of  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  must  be 
carefully  and  meticulously  scrutinized.  377 
US.  at  661-82. 

"Diluting  the  weight  of  votes  because  of 
place  of  residence  Impairs  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment Just  as  much  as  lnvldlo\is  discrimina- 
tions based  upon  factors  such  as  race.  Brown 

V.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S.  483,  or  eco- 
nomic status.  Griffin  v.  Illinois,  361  U.S.  12, 
Douglas  V.  California,  372  U.S.  353."  Id.  at  688. 

One  year  after  Reynolds,  this  Court  struck 
down  a  State  limitation  on  voting  qualifica- 
tion m  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.S.  89  ( 1966) , 
reasserting  the  principle  that  State  action 


which  infringes  "matters  close  to  the  core 
of  our  constitutional  system"  cannot  be  sus- 
tained under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 
The  Court  stated  ". . .  By  forbidding  a  soldier 
ever  to  controvert  the  presumption  of  non- 
residence,  the  Texas  Constitution  imposes  an 
invidious  discrimination  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment."  380  U.S.  at  96. 

The  standards  of  EqtuJ  Protection  are  not 
static,  but  move  with  the  times.  Thus,  In 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections,  388 
U.S.  663  (1066),  In  which  the  Court  held 
unconstitutional  the  Virginia  i>oll  tax,  the 
Court  stated 

"The  Equal  Protection  Clause  Is  not 
shackled  to  the  jwlitlcal  theory  of  a  par- 
ticular era.  In  determining  what  lines  are 
constitutionally  discriminatory,  we  have 
never  been  confined  to  historic  notions  of 
equality, . . .  Notions  of  what  constitutes 
equal  treatment  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  do  change."  883  UJ3. 
at  669    (emphasis  In  original). 

Notions  of  what  constitutes  equal  treat- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  have  changed  dramatically 
in  the  past  50  years.  Within  the  expamling 
concept  of  Equal  Protection,  this  Court  has 
subjected  an  increasing  number  of  State 
laws  which  impair  the  exercise  of  funda- 
mental rights  to  the  strictest  Fourteenth 
Amendment  review.  F^lrther,  this  Court  has 
recognized  that  State  infringement  of  fun- 
damental rights  cannot  be  justified  when 
such  limitation  of  personal  freedom  Is  ap- 
plicable only  to  one  specific  group  within 
the  community. 

Thus,  in  Truax  v.  Raich,  239  U.S.  33  (1916) , 
this  Court  invalidated  a  State  law  which 
discriminated  against  aliens  in  private  em- 
ployment. In  Takahashi  v.  Fish  <t  Game 
Commission.  334  U.S.  410  (1948),  the  Covtit 
held  that  California  could  not  prohibit  aliens 
from  making  a  living  by  fishing  off  the  State 
shore  line,  stating  that 

"The  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  laws 
adopted  under  its  authority  thus  embody  a 
general  policy  that  tJl  persons  lawfully  In 
this  country  shall  abide  In  any  state'  on  an 
equality  of  legal  privileges  with  all  citizens 
under  non-dlscrlmlnatory  laws."  334  U.S.  at 
420. 

Just  last  Term  this  Court  struck  down 
State  laws  which  deny  welfare  benefits  to 
resident  aliens  or  require  them  to  meet 
longer  residence  requirements  than  citizens 
in  order  to  qualify  for  welfare  benefits. 
Graham  v.  Richardson,  39  U.S.L.W.  4732 
(1971). 

Nor  can  a  State  deny  fundamental  rights 
to  citizens  because  of  their  poverty.  Thus, 
in  Griffin  v.  Illinois,  351  12  (1956) ,  this  Court 
held  that  Illinois  could  not  block  effective 
appellate  review  for  the  Indigent  by  refusing 
to  furnish  them  trial  transcripts  without 
cost.  And  in  Douglas  v.  California,  372  U.S. 
353  (1963),  this  Court  overturned  a  Cali- 
fornia rule  of  criminal  procedure  limiting 
free  counsel  for  indigent  defendants  on  ap- 
peal to  those  cases  in  which  the  court,  after 
a  preliminary  screening  of  the  case,  thought 
counsel  would  be  useful.  More  recently,  in 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618  (1969) ,  the 
Court  struck  down  a  one- year  State  resi- 
dency requirement  for  vrelfare  benefits,  stat- 
ing that 

"Since  the  classification  here  touches  on 
the  fxmdamental  right  of  interstate  move- 
ment, its  constitutionality  must  be  Judged 
by  the  stricter  standard  of  whether  It  pwo- 
motes  a  eompelHnj;  State  Interest.  Under  this 
standard,  the  waiting  period  requirement 
clearly  violates  the  Equal  Protection  Clause." 
394  U3.  at  638  (emphasts  in  original). 

In  Goldberg  v.  Kelley,  397  U.S.  254  (1970). 
the  Court  ruled  that  the  State's  interest  in 
minimizing  administrative  costs  did  not  Jus- 
tify the  termination  of  welfare  benefits  with- 
out a  prior  hearing.  And  last  Term  in  Boddie 
V.  Connecticut,  401  UjS.  371  (1971) ,  the  Court 
held  that  a  State  could  not  deny  access  to 
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the  coorts  In  divorce  cmses  solely  because  of 
m  party's  Inability  to  pay  court  coets. 

The  most  Mgnlfloant  use  of  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  within  the  past  twenty  years, 
of  course,  has  been  In  the  area  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. In  response  to  the  clearly  ad- 
verse economic,  social,  and  cultiual  Impact 
of  racial  discrimination  on  our  society,  this 
Court  In  1954  announced  the  landmark  deci- 
sion in  Brown  v.  Board  of  KditeatUm,  847  VS. 
483  (lOM).  which  outlawed  racial  segrega- 
tion In  the  public  aehools.  Relying  on  the 
Bqual  Protection  Clause,  the  Court  stated: 

"We  conclude  tlMit  In  the  neld  of  public 
education  the  doctrine  of  'separate  but  equal' 
has  no  place.  Separate  educational  facilities 
are  Inherently  unequal."  M7  UJB.  at  406. 

Since  the  Brown  dedalon,  the  Court  has 
strictly  applied  the  Pourteenth  Amendment 
to  aU  cases  involving  racial  discrimination. 
Thus,  in  McLaughlin  v.  riortda,  S79  U.S.  184 
(1964).  the  Court  struck  down  a  State  law 
prohibiting  cohabitation  of  unmarried  cou- 
ples of  different  races,  stating  that 

"(T)he  central  purpose  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  to  eliminate  racial  discrimi- 
nation emanating  from  ofnclal  aouroea  in  the 
States.  This  strong  policy  renders  racial 
clasBlflcatlons  'constitutionally  suspect'  and 
subject  to  the  'moet  rigid  scrutiny"  and  'in 
most  circumstances  irrelevant'  to  any  con- 
stitutionally acceptable  legislative  purpose." 
3-79  U.S.  at  192. 

The  Court  used  similar  language  about  the 
reach  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  to 
strike  down  a  State  anti-mlscegenatlon  law 
In  Loving  v.  Virginia,  388  U.S.  1    (1987) : 

"Over  the  years,  this  Court  has  consistent- 
ly repudiated  'distinctions  between  citizens 
solely  because  of  their  ancestry'  as  being 
'odious  to  a  free  people  whose  Institutions 
are  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  equality.' 
At  the  very  least,  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
demands  that  racial  classlflcatlons,  espe- 
cially suspect  in  criminal  statutes,  be  sub- 
jected to  the  'most  rigid  scrutiny.'  .  .  ." 
388  UJ3.  at  11  (citations  omitted). 

More  recently.  In  Hunter  v.  Krikaon,  393 
Ufl.  386  (1969).  the  Court  held  unoonatltu- 
tional  a  city  charter  amendment  imposing 
special  barriers  to  the  enactment  of  fair  bous- 
ing ordinances.  Reasserting  the  principle  that 
State  imposed  deprivations  of  fundamental 
rights  must  be  subjected  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous Judicial  scrutiny,  the  Court  said 

"Because  the  core  of  this  Fotirteenth 
Amendment  is  the  prevention  of  meaning- 
ful and  Justified  official  distinctions  based 
on  race,  racial  classifications  are  'constitu- 
tionally sxispecf  and  subject  to  the  "most 
rlflld  scrutiny.'  They  'bear  a  far  heavier 
burden  of  Justification'  than  other  classifi- 
cations." 393  U.S.  at  391-92  (citations  omit- 
ted). 

Sex  discrimination  has  bad  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial and  adverse  impact  on  oiu*  society 
as  the  other  forms  of  discrimination  which 
this  Court  has  struck  down  under  the 
Fourteenth  Am«ndment.  Women  have  as 
great  a  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  as  do  aliens.  Indigents, 
and  memlierB  of  racial  minorities.  As  demon- 
strated above,  women  have  been  subjected  to 
pervasive.  Invidious  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment, in  education,  and  In  every  field  of 
endeavor.  Their  basic  rights  as  citizens  have 
been  denied  through  the  operation  of  archaic, 
discriminatory  State  Uws  and  practices 
which  have  reduced  them  to  inferior  status 
u  second-class  members  of  this  society. 

Until  the  Court  recognizes  women  as  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  full  Equal  Protection  of 
the  Laws,  they  will  continue  to  be  denied  the 
equality  of  treatment  basic  to  our  concept 
of  democracy.  The  challenged  provisions  of 
Idaho  and  Louisiana  law  perpetuate  the  legal 
inequity  aooorded  women  throughout  our 
history :  they  preclude  women  tram  the  exer. 
else  of  basic  statutory  rights  because  of  er- 
roneous leglolatlve  aasumpUona  about  the 
nature  and  capabUltlea  of  women  as  an  entire 


class.  In  harmony  with  this  Court's  previous 
holdings  that  laws  which  deny  fundamental 
human  rights  must  be  subjected  to  the  moet 
thorough  Judicial  scrutiny.  State  action 
which  perpetuates  sex  discrimination  should 
be  held  unoonstltutlooal. 

V.  UNOxa  THx  rACTS  or  thx  casks  at  kas,  and 
uthjzimo  thz  aicm  scairnNT  demandkd  bt 

THX  KQTTAI.  P«OTXCTION  CLAUSE  OF  THX  rOTJX- 
TXXNTH  AICXKDICENT,  THX  CHAIXXMOXD  STATX 
ACTION   MUST  FAIX 

A.  The  absolute  preference  given  by  section 
15-314,  Idaho  Code,  to  males  over  females 
as  betv>een  persons  equally  entitled  to  ad- 
minister an  estate,  is  invalid  under  the 
equal  protection  clause 
As  indicated  by  the  court  below.  Section 
15-314  embodies  a  legislative  Judgment  that 
men  are  la  general  better  qualified  to  act  as 
administrators  than  are  women.  No  evidence 
was  provided,  however,  that  the  male  con- 
testant, as  an  Individual,  was  more  capable 
In  financial   matters  than  the  female  con- 
testant, appellant  herein.  Thus,  on  the  basis 
of  a  vast  and  Inaccurate  legislative  classifi- 
cation, appellant  was  deprived  of  the  sub- 
stantive right  to  administer  the  estate  of  her 
deceased  son. 

It  is  precisely  this  type  of  sweeping  legisla- 
tive classification  based  on  sex  that  this  Court 
should  subject  to  the  moet  careful  Judicial 
review.  Even  on  its  f«ice.  the  legislative  as- 
sumption underlying  Section  15-314 — that 
women  are  generally  lees  able  than  men  to 
administer  an  estate — is  Invalid.  As  discussed 
above,  the  participation  of  women  in  the 
business  world  has  grown  dramatically  in  the 
past  decade.  Further,  women  represent  an  in- 
creasingly significant  portion  of  those  pro- 
fessions particularly  related  to  financial 
management.  In  1968,  women  constituted  20 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  accountants 
in  this  country,  10  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  mathematicians,  and  33  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  statisticians.'*  In  light  of 
the  demonstrated  competence  of  some  women 
to  perform  these  highly  technical  Jobs,  the 
Idaho  legislatiire  was  clearly  proceeding  on 
unwarranted.  Inaccurate  assumptions  about 
the  abilities  of  women  as  a  class. 

Moreover,  it  is  questionable  whether  ex- 
tensive business  experience  is  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  an  admin- 
istrator under  the  Idaho  Code.  The  Code  con- 
fers very  limited  authority  upon  the  admin- 
istrator, and  empowers  the  court  to  super- 
vise the  estate  closely  during  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  administration.  It  is  probable  that 
most  women,  many  of  whom  handle  the  dally 
financial  affairs  of  their  family  units,  would 
be  as  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  an 
administrator  as  most  men  would  be. 

Although  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized that  Section  15-314  discriminates 
against  women  on  the  basis  of  sex.  it  sus- 
tained the  prDvislon  as  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  State's  interest  in  curtailing  litiga- 
tion over  the  appointment  of  administrators. 
The  court  stated, 

"While  this  classification  may  not  be  en- 
tirely accurate,  and  there  are  doubtless  par- 
ticular Instances  in  which  it  Is  incorrect,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  Is  so  com- 
pletely without  a  basis  in  fact  as  to  be  irra- 
tional and  arbitrary."  465  P.2d  635  638 
(1970). 

However,  Section  15-314  achieves  the  pre- 
sumed legislative  objective  of  curtailing  liti- 
gation only  when  a  contest  arises  between 
males  and  females  who  are  otherwise  equally 
qualified  under  the  Idaho  Code  to  administer 
an  estate.  In  moet  situations  In  which  there 
are  more  than  one  contestant  from  the  same 
eligibility  class,  hearings  must  be  held.  In 
fact,  the  Idaho  Code  invitee  hearings  by  pro- 
viding that  "any  person  Interested"  may 
challenge  the  comp>etency  of  an  administra- 
tor. Idaho  Code,  Sec.  15-322.  It  is  only  when 
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one  of  the  contestants  within  an  eligibility 
class  is  female  that  the  absolute  statutory 
preference  for  males  operates,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  necessity  tor  hearings. 

This  Coiirt  has  held  that  certain  baMo 
statutory  rights  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  ooo« 
slderations  of  administrative  efficiency.  In 
Goldberg  v.  KeUy,  887  U.S.  254  (1970),  the 
Court  ruled  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
requires  that  hearings  be  held  before  welfate 
benefits  are  terrolnated,  even  If  such  hear- 
ings cause  the  State  substantial  expense  and 
administrative  Inoonvenlenoe.  More  recently. 
In  Boddie  V.  Connecticut,  401  U.S.  371  (1971), 
the  Court  held  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment prohibits  a  State  from  denying  indi- 
gents aooeas  to  the  courts  in  divorce  cases 
solely  because  of  their  Inability  to  p>ay  court 
fees  and  costs.  The  Court  reasserted  the  fun- 
damental principle  that : 

"The  State's  obligations  und«r  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  are  not  simply  general- 
ized ones;  rather,  the  State  owes  to  each  In- 
dividual that  process  which,  In  light  of  the 
values  of  a  free  society,  can  be  characterized 
as  due."  402  U.S.  at  380. 

Idaho,  by  auton>aticaIly  preferring  male 
over  female  contestants  as  between  pwrsona 
equally  qualified  to  administer  an  estate,  has 
denied  p>etitiomer  the  right  to  a  hearing  on 
her  Individual  capabilities  as  an  administra- 
tor. This  statutory  denial  of  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  was  Justified  by  the  court  below 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  administrative  con- 
venience. Such  a  deprivation  al  fundamen- 
tal rights  because  of  sex  cannot  withstand 
the  strict  Judicial  scrutiny  required  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

B.    The   exclusion   of   women   from   juries 
through    the    operation    of    article    402, 
Louisiana  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  U 
invalid  under  the  equal  protection  clause 
The  Louisiana  statute  raises  two  different 
but  related  Fourteenth   Amendment  Issues 
for  the  Court's  consideration:  first,  whether 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  permits  a  State 
to  establish  a  different  system  of  Jviry  selec- 
tion for  women  than  for  men;  and  second, 
whether  petitioner's  right  to  due  process  was 
violated   by   the   operation  of  a  State  law 
which  systematically  excludes  women  from 
Juries. 

The  challenged  provision  places  an  af- 
firmative burden  on  women  who  wish  to 
serve  on  Jiules  by  excluding  them  automati- 
cally from  Jury  duty  unless  they  file  with  the 
Court  a  declaration  of  willingness  to  serve. 
This  statutory  burden  is  made  even  greater 
by  the  official  interpretation  of  Article  403. 
The  Jury  commissioners  obtain  an  initial 
list  of  potential  Jurors  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  preliminary  questionnaires  to 
determine  eligibility.  However,  questionnaires 
are  deliberately  not  sent  to  women.  As  a 
result  of  this  official  policy,  the  Jury  list, 
the  grand  Jury  venire,  and  the  grand  Jury 
that  Indicted  petitioner  contained  no  women 
at  all,  even  though  women  constitute  a  ma- 
jority of  the  persons  eligible  to  serve  in 
Lafayette  Parish.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  chal- 
lenged provision  is  to  exclude  systematically 
all  women  from  Jury  service. 

Through  the  operation  of  Article  402.  all 
women  are  placed  In  an  inferior  position  to 
exerx^ae  their  right  to  serve  on  Juries.  Jury 
service  Is  a  fundamental  prerequisite  of  citi- 
zenship; it  is  generally  denied  only  to  tboae 
groups  who  are  considered  to  be  Incapable 
or  untrustworthy,  such  as  felons  and  mental 
incompetents.  In  Louisiana,  women  are 
placed  in  a  similarly  excepted  category.  Thus, 
the  effective  exclusion  of  women  from  Jury 
service  clearly  labels  them  as  second-class 
citizens. 

Presumably,  the  legislative  assumption  un- 
derlying the  challenged  provision  is  that 
women  as  a  class  are  more  likely  than  men 
to  have  family  responsibilities  that  would 
make  Jury  service  a  hardship.  It  was  pre- 
cisely such  a  purpose  that  this  Court  found 
constitutionally  permlaslble  In  Bojft  v.  Flar- 
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iia.  368  V&.  57  (1961) ,  holding  that  a  State 
oould  reasonably  conclude  "that  a  woman 
should  be  relieved  of  Jury  service  unless  she 
benelf  determines  that  such  service  is  oon- 
fUtent  with  her  own  special  responslbllltleB." 
383  U.S.  at  62.  Amicus  submits  that  Hoyt 
was  wrongly  decided. 

Although  Hoyt  also  Involved  a  statute 
which  did  not  abeolutely  prohibit  women 
from  serving  on  Jiurles,  the  operation  of  the 
Florida  statute  did  not  exclude  women  as 
systematically  as  doee  the  challenged  Louisi- 
ana provision.  In  Hoyt  the  Court  found  that 
there  were  women  on  the  Jury  rolls  In  the 
county,  and  that  efforts  had  been  made  to 
include  all  eligible  women  on  the  rolls.  In 
the  case  at  bar,  no  women  whatsoever  were 
Included  on  the  Jury  lists,  and  vlrtuaUy  no 
effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  solicit 
their  participation.  Thus,  the  Louisiana  pro- 
vision, as  Interpreted  by  the  State,  effec- 
tively prohibits  women  from  serving  on 
Juries.  This  case  is  Just  as  compelling  as 
White  V.  Crook.  251  F.  Supp.  401  (NX).  Ala. 
1966).  There,  a  three-Judge  Federal  district 
oovut  struck  down  an  Alabama  statute  which 
absolutely  excluded  women  from  Jury  serv- 
ice. The  Louisiana  statute,  like  the  Alabama 
statute  in  White  v.  Crook,  should  be  viewed 
by  this  Court  as  "arbitrary  In  view  of  mod- 
em political,  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions .  .  ."  261  F.  Supp.  at  409. 

The  systematic  exclusion  of  all  women  from 
juries  in  order  to  relieve  those  women  whose 
family  responsibilities  might  make  Jury  serv- 
ice a  hardship  cannot  be  sustained  under  a 
strict  application  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. It  Is  precisely  this  type  of  vast  legisla- 
tive overclaaslficatlon  based  on  sex  that  the 
Court  should  not  allow.  First,  many  women 
do  not  have  children  to  care  for.  Second,  In 
some  cases,  as  where  the  father  is  a  widower, 
the  absence  of  a  male  parent  can  be  Just  aa 
detrimental  to  a  chUd's  welfare  as  the  ab- 
sence of  the  female  parent,  and  Jury  duty  may 
place  an  equally  great  burden  on  him.  Third, 
even  when  both  parents  are  alive  and  well, 
the  mother  Is  not  always  the  individual  pri- 
marily responsible  for  child  care.  Thus,  the 
Louisiana  statute  sweeps  too  broadly  in  ef- 
fectively excluding  all  women  from  jury  serv- 
ice if  in  fact  its  purpose  is  to  relieve  only 
thoee  persons  whose  parental  responsibilities 
would  make  jury  service  unduly  onerous.  A 
more  effective  and  constitutionally  permis- 
sible means  of  achieving  this  purpose  would 
be  to  excuse  from  Jury  service  those  persons, 
male  and  female,  whose  family  responsibili- 
ties preclude  them  from  serving.  By  dis- 
criminating against  women  as  an  entire  class, 
the  statute  effectively  denies  women  the 
Equal  Protection  of  the  laws,  and  should  be 
struck  down. 

The  operation  of  the  Louisiana  statute  also 
denies  petitioner  his  due  process  right  to  a 
jury  venire  ttoca  which  no  class  has  been  ar- 
bitrarily excluded.  This  Court  has  specifically 
recognized  that  a  Jury  must  be  "a  body  truly 
representative  of  the  community."  Carter  v. 
Jury  Commission  of  Green  County,  396  UjS. 
320  (1970).  A  system  of  Jury  selection  that 
totally  excludes  women  cannot  be  said  to  be 
truly  representative  of  the  community.  In 
Ballard  v.  United  States.  329  U.S.  187  (1946), 
the  Court  applied  this  principle  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  federal  jiiry  selection  stat- 
utes, finding  that  "...  a  distinct  qxiality  Is 
lost  if  either  sex  is  excluded.  The  exclusion 
of  one  may  Indeed  make  the  Jury  less  repre- 
sentative of  the  community  than  wo\ild  be 
true  if  an  economic  or  racial  group  were  ex- 
cluded," 329  XJ3.  at  194.  In  the  case  at  bar. 
over  half  of  the  persons  eligible  fOT  Jury  serv- 
ice were  women.  The  systematic  exdusloQ  of 
this  group  from  Jiiry  selection  clearly  denied 
petitioner  his  right  to  be  Judged  by  a  cross- 
section  of  the  community. 

The  denial  of  this  fundamental  constitu- 
tional right  cannot  be  Justified  unless  a  oom- 
pelimg  need  for  the  clasaiflcatlon  is  shown. 
Shapiro    v.    Thompton,    S94    UJB.    018,    884 


(1960).  As  discussed  above,  the  State  has  not 
met  the  burden  of  demonstrating  that  the 
purpose  of  the  statute,  which  presumably  la 
to  exempt  women  whoee  family  reaponalbU- 
itles  would  make  jury  service  unduly  burden- 
some, cannot  be  met  by  more  narrow  meana 
that  will  not  result  in  the  denial  of  basic 
constitutional  rights.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Louisiana  provision  effectively  excludes  all 
women,  regardleaa  of  their  family  reapooal- 
itles,  from  Jury  selection.  Accordingly,  this 
Court  should  strike  down  Article  402  under 
the  strictest  Interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

OOKCLCTION 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  "rea- 
sonableness" standard  for  reviewing  State 
action  which  discriminates  on  accoimt  of  sex 
should  be  abandoned.  Such  action  should  be 
subject  to  the  very  strictest  scrutiny  under 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  The  challenged 
provisions  of  Louisiana  and  Idaho  law  which 
perpetuate  invidious,  unjustifiable  sex  dis- 
crimination should  be  struck  down  under 
the  very  strictest  application  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  In  Reed  v.  Reed,  this 
Court  should  reverse  the  decision  below  so 
that  an  administrator  can  be  chosen  wlhout 
regard  to  sex.  In  Alexander  v.  Louisiana,  this 
Court  should  reverse  the  decision  below  so 
that  petitioner  may  be  Indicted  by  a  properly 
constituted  grand  Jury. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

BncH  Bath, 
Attorney    for    National    Federation    of 
Business    and    Professional    Women's 
Clubs,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C. 
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POSTMASTER  GENERAL  BLOUNT 
WRITES  ABOUT  PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Post- 
master GenertQ  Wlnton  M.  Blount  has 
written  an  excellent  article  which  is  fea- 
tured in  the  September  issue  of  Nation's 
Business. 

Mr.  Blount's  article,  entitled  "Let's 
Put  the  Smut  Merchants  Out  of  Busi- 
ness." puts  the  business  of  pornography 
into  proper  perspective.  As  his  article  in- 
dicates, pornography  is  a  very  large  busi- 
ness. Smut  dealers  are  capitalizing  on 
permissive  court  decisions  and  are  per- 
meating every  aspect  of  our  society  with 
the  worst  kinds  of  filth.  Their  business 
and  the  fervor  in  which  they  pursue  it 
arc  Increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  a  rate 
that  will  lead  us  into  further  decadence 
if  prompt  remedial  action  is  not  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  give  Mr.  Blount's 
article  their  very  careful  attention.  After 
doing  so,  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will 
move  on  to  the  business  of  enacting  the 
necessary  laws  which  will  effectively  pro- 
tect our  society  from  the  continuation  of 
the  pornographic  filth  which  is  being 
forced  upon  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Apptal  F^om  the  Head  or  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Service:  Let  Us  Pttt  the  Smut  Mer- 
chants OtJT  or  BT7SINESS 

(By  Wlnton  M.  Blount) 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  understood 
;.bout    smut    Is    that    It    Is    a    business. 

It  Is  a  very  large  business  because,  though 
It  requires  limited  capital.  It  permlta  esior- 
mous  markups  and  therefore  enormous  prof- 
Its.  According  to  a  recent  news  article,  a  ^2 
reel  of  eight  mm.  color  film  will  sell  for 
$40  as  pornography. 

The  proflta  are  so  high.  In  fact,  that  the 
costs  of  almoet  any  conceivable  legal  dun- 
cultles  under  present  laws  can  be  Included 
as  a  vlrt\ially  negligible  part  of  the  already 
rather  negligible  overhead. 

Pornography  Is  profitable.  Anally,  because 
it  appeals  to  human  weakness  In  ways  which 
are  dllBcuU  to  define  In  law,  and  In  a  time 
when  the  question  of  civil  freedoms — Includ- 
ing the  freedom  of  self-ab€isement — Is  un- 
dergoing lengthy  re-ezamlnatlon  by  opin- 
ion-makers In  America. 

I  have  faith  In  the  ultimate  good  sense  of 
even  the  leaders  of  America's  periodic  fads 
in  what  passes  for  thought.  But  on  the  evi- 
dence alone,  I  also  believe  the  pomogra- 
phers  can  make  maximum  use  of  this  period 
of  confusion  In  American  Jurisprudence. 

A  great  deal  of  conceivably  Irreversible 
damage  is  being  done  to  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life.  The  ultimate  Irony,  of  course.  Is 
that  It  Is  being  done  under  the  protection  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
originally  conceived  as  the  ultimate  defense 
of  social,  cultural  and  political  quality  In 
American  life. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  provision  that  Con- 
gro66  shall  "make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,"  the 
dirt  merchants  have  erected  a  multlmUllon- 
doUar  empire  dedicated  to,  and  predicated 
on,  human  degradation. 


America's  postal  system  has  been  used  as 
a  major  link  between  the  producers  of 
pomoccrapby  and  their  buyers. 

The  number  of  dealers  in  mall -order 
pornography  has  increased  In  recent  years 
to  something  over  400.  Of  that  number,  how- 
ever, only  about  20  at  any  one  time  are 
considered  major  dealers.  These  are  big- 
league  operators,  who  use  dlrect-maU  ad- 
vertising on  a  scale  comparable  to  the  na- 
tion's large  mail-order  houses. 

They  regularly  send  two  and  three  mil- 
lion advertising  pieces  Into  American  homes 
during  an  advertising  campaign,  frequently 
with  little  or  no  discrimination  as  to  the 
recipient.  As  a  consequence,  young  children 
are  commonly  subjected  to  printed  and 
graphic  matter  of  the  vilest  sort. 

However  liberal  or  permissive  the  protag- 
onists in  the  pornography  Issue,  It  Is  rare 
to  find  anyone  willing  to  argue  that  smut 
has  a  salutary  Influence  on  impressionable 
minds.  To  the  contrary,  in  any  disciission  of 
the  problem  of  pornography,  the  potentially 
Skdverse  effect  of  pornography  on  the  young 
inevitably  emerges  as  a  central  Issue. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  effect  on  children 
Is  not  the  real  question.  The  real  question 
is.  or  ought  to  be,  the  effect  of  pornography 
on  any  human  being,  and  on  the  civilization 
of  which  each  human  being  is  a  member. 

what  rr  is  au.  about 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  those  values 
which  underlie  our  country's  institutions. 
we  find  that  what  America  is  all  about  can 
be  summed  up  In  two  words:  Human  dig- 
nity. 

We  seek  freedom  for  our  people  because 
freedom  is  the  condition  most  conducive  to 
human  dignity.  For  the  same  reason,  we  seek 
security — and  prosperity;  poverty  crushes 
(the  human  spirit. 

At  our  best  we  honor  diversity — because 
the  right  to  be  what  he  chooses,  to  act  and 
live  as  he  chooses.  Is  vital  to  the  dignity  of 
the  human  being. 

As  a  people  we  believe  each  man  has  a 
spark  of  divinity  within  him;  we  accept  the 
sanctity  of  the  human  spirit  and  of  the 
human  body.  And  as  we  preserve  and  sustain 
these,  we  preserve  and  sustain  human  dig- 
nity. 

As  we  violate  these  for  sensation  or  for 
profit,  we  act  against  the  dignity  of  man, 
and  against  all  that  we  have  struggled  to 
build  for  more  than  two  centuries  on  this 
continent. 

So  pornography  Is  not  simply  a  threat  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  children.  It  is  an 
act  of  violence  against  the  human  spirit. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  being  proposed  with  dis- 
turbing frequency  that  pornography  be  le- 
galized. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  favor  such  a 
course  are  numerous  and,  frequently,  spe- 
cious. One  of  the  most  compelling,  and  least 
credible,  is  the  argument  that  censorship  of 
pornography  violates  the  First  Amendment's 
prohibition  against  interference  with  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

If  this  prohibition  were  absolute,  the  ar- 
gument would  be  sound.  But  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  are  not  alMolute. 

It  was  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who 
pointed  out  that  the  First  Amendment  would 
not  protect  a  man  who  falsely  shouted  fire 
in  a  crowded  theater.  Such  an  act  created 
the  sort  of  clear  and  present  danger  that 
Congress  has  not  merely  the  right,  but  the 
obligation,  to  prevent. 

In  a  different  way,  but  to  the  same  effect, 
we  have  laws  against  libel  which  make  free- 
dom of  the  press  relative — not  absolute. 

The  argument  that  pornography  cannot  be 
censored  without  destroying  our  civil  liber- 
ties is  fundamentally  wrong.  We  have  cen- 
sored pornography  since  the  nation  was  es- 
tablished, and  there  Is  no  evidence  of  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  civil  liberties. 

There  is  the  argument  that  we  cannot  be 


sure  pornography  has  an  effect  on  children. 
But  if  we  are  to  take  this  seriously,  we  then 
must  ask  if  any  book  if  any  picture  has  ma 
effect  on  children.  Indeed,  such  a  p>oeltloo 
questions  the  effect  of  education  itself,  tor 
education  asks  that  a  child  respond  to  what 
he  is  exposed  to. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  simplistic,  when 
we  suppose  that  a  good  book  has  a  good  ef- 
fect on  a  chUd,  must  not  the  concomitant 
supposition  be  that  a  bad  book  has  a  bad 
effect? 

JtrST  IN  the  BEHOUIES'S  EYE 

The  libertarian  retort  to  reasoning  of  this 
nature  Is  that  It  contains  a  value  Judgment. 
The  accusation  is  that  filth  Is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  and  that  those  who  think  pic- 
tures of  people  making  love  are  "dirty"  must 
be  people  with  dirty  minds. 

Without  violating  the  purity  of  that 
touching  bit  of  naivete,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  "people  making  love"  is  not  what  por- 
nography, circa  1971,  Is  all  about.  The  ma- 
terial in  question  involves  graphic  and  lit- 
eral depictions  of  beatings  and  other  torture 
for  sexual  gratification,  mass  fornication, 
and  bestiality — to  name  Just  part  of  what  Is 
under  consideration  here. 

This  dismal  catalog  Is  by  way  of  Indicating 
that  we  are  not  concerned  here  with  "Sep- 
fember  Mom,"  but  with  the  most  vile,  dis- 
torted and  degraded  representations  of  ab- 
normal and  dehumanized  behavior 

Are  we  the",  willing  to  accept — in  the  serv- 
ice of  a  STiecious  argument  about  the  limits 
of  civil  liberty— the  arg^iment  that  we  can- 
not be  sure  pomogTanhy  has  an  effect  on 
children,  and  that  therefore  It  ought  not 
to  be  prohibited' 

We  have  the  argument  that  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  pornogranhy  has  an  adverse 
pfTect  on  adults.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to 
establish  a  cause  and  effect  relationship  be- 
tween an  antl-soclal  act  and  an  avid  inter- 
est In  pornography,  it  is  certainly  possible 
to  suggest  that  an  inclination  toward  anti- 
social behavior  may  be  reinforced  and  even 
encouraged  by  pornography. 

In  the  course  cf  investigating  and  prose- 
cuting cases  for  illegal  use  of  the  mall,  the 
Postal  Inspection  Service  Is  constantly  ex- 
posed to  those  who  traffic  in  pornography. 
We  find  those  who  enjoy  pictures  and  stories 
of  sadistic  behavior  and  masochistic  be- 
havior and  who  Indulge  themselves  in  this 
behavior. 

Which  came  first — the  pornography  or  the 
practice? 

There  Is  a  pomographer  who  uses  pre- 
teen-age  bovs  In  lewd  poses  for  his  produc- 
tions. He  has  previous  sodomy  convictions; 
the  record  shows  a  history  of  indecent  be- 
havior with  children 

Is  there  a  cause  and  effect  relationship 
here?  And  Is  it  nece-'sary  to  establish  a  cause 
and  effect  relationship  before  wv  can  agree 
that  he  shouldn't  be  oroduclng  n.omogranhy 
with  children — or  with  anyone  else,  for  that 
matter? 

We  have  the  couple  who  used  pornographic 
material  to  seduce  a  young  girl.  Was  por- 
nogranhy  a  critical  factor  here?  Or  would 
the  seduction  have  occurred  anyway? 

These  are  things  we  are  told  cannot  be 
determined.  I  find  that  difficult  to  believe, 
but  perhaps  it  is  true.  If  so,  it  Is  because 
research  looks  for  an  absolutely  sclentlflc 
precision  in  making  a  determination. 

In  the  clinical  context,  that  is  proper.  But 
the  potential  effect  of  pornography  is  not 
solely  cf  scientific  consequence.  And  the  deci- 
sion to  have  it  or  not  to  have  It  is  not  proper- 
ly a  scientific  decision.  This  is  a  matter  of 
social,  political  and  cultural  consequence. 

Some  have  seriously  argued  that  pornog- 
raphy may  have  a  beneficial  effect.  This  Is 
the  theory  of  catharsis;  It  maintains  that 
p-irnography  provides  a  harmless  outlet  for 
.«exual  energy  which  might  otherwise  be  ex- 
pended in  some  objectionable  manner. 
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nSHT    REPORT    FROM    DSNMARK 

The  logic  of  this  position  would  require 
that  sex  crimes  should  go  down  as  the  avail- 
ability of  pornography  goes  up.  All  the 
evidence   Indicates   this  doesn't   happen. 

It  Is  well  known  that  Denmark  has  lifted 
certain  restrictions  on  pornography.  This 
has  had  a  dual  effect  on  the  United  States. 
It  has,  on  one  hand,  substantially  increased 
the  flow  of  pornographic  material  coming 
into  the  country.  And  It  has,  at  the  same 
time,  increased  the  pressure  from  propo- 
nents of  the  legalization  at  pornography  In 
America. 

Those  who  argue  for  legalization  make 
the  claim  that  there  has  been  a  drop  In  the 
sex  crime  rate  In  Denmark. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  this  Is  largely 
3  statistical  trick.  Pornography  used  to  be  a 
crime  there  and  now  it  Isn't.  Therefore  the 
crime  rate  dropped. 

Statutory  rape  used  to  be  a  crime  there; 
now  ;t  Isn't.  So  this  contributed  to  the  drop 
;n  the  crime  rate. 

Min.T  crimes,  such  as  Indecent  exposure, 
.ire  ly-arcely  even  reported. 

The  "crime  rate"  argument  Is  a  mlslead- 
.ng  and  foolish  bit  of  whimsy.  Postal  offi- 
cials hz\e  gone  to  Denmark  and  talked  to 
the  au the ri ties  there  and  found  the  real  sex 
;T:me  rate  has  not  dropped. 

Finally.  In  the  past  decade,  some  of  our 
courts  have  been  persuaded  that  the  virtual 
impossibility  of  defining  pornography  pre- 
cisely is  sufficient  reason  for  granting  ab- 
solute license. 

But  there  are  few,  if  any,  precise  defini- 
tions in  Western  Jurisprudence.  What 
mathematical  formula  identifies  a  "pre- 
panderance"  of  the  evidence  ir.  a  civil  suit? 
At  w'nat  precisely  defined  point  is  guilt  es- 
tablished beyond  any  "reasonable  doubt"? 
.^nd  wh^t  Is  a  reasonable  doubt?  What  is  an 
unreasonable  doubt? 

There  Is  a  problem  here,  certainly.  We  are 
giving  fallible  men  the  responsibility  for 
making  Judgments  that  go  to  the  heart  of 
our  democratic  freedoms. 

But  it  la  difficult  to  suppose  that,  by 
weighing  the  content  of  a  work  and  the  ap- 
parent Intent  of  its  creator  and  purveyor, 
we  car.not  tell  what  is  pornography  and 
what  Is  not.  And  where  we  cannot  tell,  then 
let  the  presumption  be  In  favor  of  the  con- 
tested work,  and  we  will  still  be  adequately 
protected. 

The  tunnel  vision  which  puts  the  focus  of 
the  defense  of  pornography  on  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  obscures  the 
iarper  purpose  of  the  Constitution,  which  is 
stated  at  the  very  outset:  "We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ...  in  order  to  .  .  . 
promote  the  general  welfare  .  .  do  ordain 
and  esUbllsh   this  Constitution.   .   .   ." 

If  there  is  anything  conducive  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  in  the  common  availability — or, 
more  precisely,  the  general  unavoldabiUty— 
cf  the  most  repulsive  filth  Imaginable ,»lt  es- 
capes me.  It  apparently  doesnt  escape  some 
of  our  courts,  unfortunately. 

NOT  AT  ANT  PRICE 

Perhaps  the  single  greatest  contrtbtitor  to 
the  problem  Is  that  fact  dted  at  the  outset: 
Pornography  Is  a  very  big  business  So  we 
have  to  find  a  way  to  reduce  the  profits  of 
that  business  and  make  It  impossible  for  it 
to  operate  at  any  price. 

At  this  point  the  matter  remains  in  con- 
tention, but  we  are  making  progress  In  the 
courts  against  pornography,  and  the  Postal 
Service  has  been  a  key  factor  In  bringing 
these  cases  to  the  courts. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  recently 
banded  down  two  Important  decisions  in  this 
area.  In  the  first  case  (U.S.  vs.  37  Photo- 
graphs 1  ,  the  court  upheld  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  customs  statute  that  provides  for  the 
forfeiture  of  obscene  materials  coming  into 
the  country  from  abroad.  In  the  second  (U.S. 
vs.  Reidel),  the  court  again  upheld  the  con- 


stitutionality of  the  Postal  Obscenity  Stat- 
ute, which  makes  it  a  federal  crime  to  send 
obscenity  through  the  malls. 

This  is  the  same  statute  under  which  a 
notorious  California  dealer  in  pornography 
was  convicted  in  1968.  He  filed  an  appeal, 
however,  and  continued  his  mailing.  The 
Postal  Service  developed  new  evidence  and  he 
was  indicted  again  in  September,  1969.  Last 
September,  In  a  significant  victory  against 
pornography,  the  Cotnt  of  Appeals  of  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  In  San  Francisco  upheld 
the  1968  conviction.  In  February  of  this  year, 
the  man  was  convicted  on  the  second  Indict- 
ment. He  now  faces  a  total  of  seven  years' 
imprisonment  and  »67,500  in  fines  against 
him  and  his  corporation. 

So  the  Postal  Service  Is  putting  a  great  deal 
of  effort  Into  this  battle,  and  we  are  having 
some  success. 

THE  PRESroENT'S  PROGRAM 

In  addition,  the  President  has  thrown  the 
full  weight  of  his  office  Into  the  struggle.  He 
has  asked  Congress  to  make  it  a  federal  crime 
to  put  Into  the  hands  of  anyone  18  years 
old  or  under  sex  materials  that  are  unsuit- 
able for  people  of  that  age;  to  make  It  a 
federal  crime  to  exploit  a  prurient  interest  In 
sex  through  advertising;  and  to  broaden  the 
ability  of  the  homeowner  to  prevent  sexually- 
oriented  advertising  material  from  entering 
his  home  through  the  mail. 

Now  Congress  has  begun  to  respond;  it  has 
passed  legislation  that  enables  homeowners 
to  protect  themselves  from  unwanted  sex- 
oriented  advertising,  and  It  is.  we  hope,  go- 
ing to  enact  the  remainder  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  legislative   requests   In   this    area. 

But  the  deciding  factor  is  going  to  be  the 
American  public  If  the  people  decide  against 
pornography,  we  can  do  away  with  It.  If  we 
refuse  to  patronize  the  pornographer,  we  can 
put  him  out  of  business.  Movies  show  vio- 
lence because  It  shows  a  profit.  They  show 
cheap  sex  because  It  shows  a  profit.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  media.  If  It  Isn't  profitable.  It 
doesn't  play. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  witch-hunt.  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  a  lot  of  heavybreathing  crusaders 
are  waiting  In  the  wings  for  the  call  to  arise. 

I  think  we  can.  and  must,  do  this  Job  with- 
out bringing  the  lunatics  and  smear  artists 
out  of  the  woodwork. 

'  Pornography  Is  a  symptom  of  decadence. 
This  Is  the  Judgment  of  history.  Civilizations 
from  ancient  Rome  to  Germany  In  the  1930s, 
have  turned  In  their  decline  to  sensation- 
alism, to  exploitation  of  man's  sexual  nature, 
and  to  indifference  to  his  humanity. 

We  are  not  taking  this  road. 

America  has  a  covenant  with  the  future. 
We  are  going  to  keep  it. 


NEED  FOR  NEW  DECLASSIFICATION 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  congressional  summer  recess,  an 
article  published  in  Parade  magazine  for 
Augrust  22  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
Senator.  The  article,  entitled  "What 
Price  Secrecy?",  was  written  by  Lloyd 
Shearer,  Parade's  editor  at  large. 

The  article  details  the  abuses  in  our 
Government  classification  system.  There 
are  presently  some  20  million  papers  cur- 
rently labeled  top  secret,  secret,  or  con- 
fidential. According  to  one  classification 
expert,  99  Vi  percent  of  these  should  not 
be  clEissified  at  all.  This  unnecessary 
classification  is  costing  the  taxpayers  $50 
million  a  year. 

In  just  one  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  Armed  Forces — there  are  31.- 
048  people  who  have  the  power  to  classify 
documents.  All  of  these  people  also  have 
the  power  to  declassify  documents.  How- 


ever,  once  a  document  is  classified — and 
the  decision  to  classify  is  made  routinely 
countless  times  every  day — it  inevitably 
remains  classified,  long  after  the  need 
for  secrecy  is  past.  Classification  is  rou- 
tine; declassification  is  the  exception. 

Secretary  Laird  has  indicated  that  he 
would  like  to  see  "as  much  material  as 
possible  be  declassified."  This  Senator 
could  not  agree  more,  and  I  would 
strongly  support  any  legislation  which 
might  be  needed  to  achieve  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Shearer's  excellent  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Price  Sscrecy? 
(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 

Washington,  D.C. — One  of  the  most  shock- 
ing snafus  in  the  United  States  Government 
Is  its  secrecy   classification  system. 

Like  some  million-footed,  multl-webbed 
fungous,  it  grows  wild,  almost  always  ex- 
panding, practically  never  contracting. 

Would  you  believe,  for  example,  that  some- 
one In  the  Navy  Department  has  been  stamp- 
ing newspaper  clippings  "Secret"?  and  that  as 
a  result  the  Defense  Department  has  had 
to  publish  a  special  directive  ordering  em- 
ployees not  to  classify  newspapers? 

Would  you  believe  that  the  Air  Force  Elec- 
tronics Systems  Division  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  for  use  on  selected  documents : 
"Although  the  material  In  this  publication  Is 
unclassified,  it  Is  assigned  an  overall  classi- 
fication of  Confidential"? 

Would  you  believe  that  no  one  In  govern- 
ment knows  how  many  people  In  this  country 
have  the  right  to  classify  government  doc- 
uments Top  Secret,  Secret,  or  Confidential? 
One  Defense  Department  estimate  given  to  a 
House  subcommittee  on  June  29,  1971,  la 
"hundreds  of  thousands." 

the    20  MtLUOK    SECRETS 

Would  you  believe  that  there  are.  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  William  G.  Flor- 
ence, a  classification  expert  with  43  years 
of  experience  in  government,  20  million  clas- 
sified papers  currently  held  by  the  govern- 
ment of  which  9914  percent  should  not  be 
classified  at  all? 

Or  that  unnecessary  classification  is  wast- 
ing $50  minion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  each 
year? 

Or  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Wal- 
ter Plncus,  a  former  chief  consultant  to  the 
Symington  subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  classification  Is 
used  by  the  government  not  only  to  keep 
valuable  information  from  the  nation's 
potential  enemies  but  to  hide  the  mistakes 
of  government  officials,  to  prevent  docu- 
mentation of  White  House  errors,  and  to  lim- 
it the  extent  of  Internal  opposition  to  and 
criticism  of  government  policy? 

Whether  one  believes  It  or  not.  the  evi- 
dence Is  sufficient  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment suffers  from  massive  overclasslfication 
of  Information. 

There  is  no  penalty  for  overclasslfication 
in  this  country.  The  result,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  critics.  Is  that  a  small  army  of  "fear- 
ful blrd-bralns"  has  grown  up  who  believe  In 
classifying  everything — and  not  without 
cause.  For.  as  William  O.  Florence  recently 
testified:  "To  my  knowledge,  no  one  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  ever  dlsclpUned 
for  classifying  Information,  regardless  of  how 
much  the  classification  cost  for  unnecessary 
security  protection  or  what  damage  resulted 
from  the  restriction  against  releasing  the  In- 
formation to  the  public.  But  I  have  seen  how 
rough  a  person  can  be  treated  for  leaving 
classification  markings  off  of  Informatlcm 
which  he  knows  to  be  officially  unclassified 
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If  aomeons  *up  the  line*  thinks  that  •  elaasi- 
flcatlon  should  hsve  twen  appUad." 

Hbwofver  one  feels  about  Dr.  XJanlel  KUs- 
berg  and  his  leaking  of  the  once  top  secret, 
still  clasaLfled  Pentagon  Papers,  the  fact  Is 
that  the  dlacloaure  of  those  pai>en  has  made 
Imperative  a  thorough  overhaul  of  a  faculty, 
outdated  dssslflcatlon  system. 

At  this  moment.  In  one  branch  of  the 
government  alone,  the  Armed  Forces,  there 
are  31,048  people  who  have  the  original  au- 
thority to  classify  docimients. 

Of  this  number,  808  have  the  authority  to 
classify  them  "Top  Secret"  originally. 

Another  7687  have  the  authority  to  classify 
them  "Secret"  originally. 

And  all  have  the  authority  to  classify  them 
"OonfldeottaL" 

Prom  these  81,048  persons  emanates  a 
derivative  classlflcatlon  authority  flontng  to 
countless  civilians,  ssslstants,  consultants, 
and  others  connected  or  under  contract  to  the 
Defense  Department.  No  one  seems  to  know 
exactly  how  many. 

CAX   FTTitSHirT     TOO 

In  addition  to  the  authority  to  classify 
documents,  aU  these  31.048  people  have  the 
authority  to  declassify  documents. 

"But  In  most  cases,"  afllrms  Daniel  Z.  Hen- 
kin,  a  Defense  Department  secretary  In 
charge  of  public  affairs,  "people  are  generally 
too  busy  to  declassify.  There  are  millions  of 
documents  still  classified  'Top  Secret'  and 
'Secret'  which  dont  belong  In  that  category 
at  aU.  It  18  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  Laird  that  as  much  material 
as  possible  be  declassified." 

History,  however,  will  record  Melvln  Laird 
as  the  Defense  Secretary  who.  from  Novem- 
ber. 1069.  to  the  end  of  June.  1971.  refused 
to  make  available,  even  on  a  classlfled  basts, 
to  the  T7.3.  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee a  single  page  of  the  7000-page-long 
Pentagon  Papers. 

At  about  the  time  he  was  publicly  espous- 
ing declasslflcatlon.  Laird  was  writing  Sen. 
J.  William  Fulbrlght  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  such  negations  as  ".  .  . 
Access  to  and  use  of  this  document  [the 
Pentagon  Papers]  has  been  extremely  limited. 
It  woujit  clearly  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interento  disseminate  It  more  widely."  (Dec. 
30.  1968.) 

On  April  20.  1970,  addressing  1500  people 
St  the  annual  luncheon  session  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  In  New  York.  Laird  said:  "Let 
me  emphasize  my  convictions  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  know  even  more 
than  has  been  available  In  the  past  about 
matters  which  aSect  their  safety  and  secu- 
rity. There  has  been  too  much  classification 
In  this  country." 

Months  later.  Senator  Fulbright  again 
asked  the  Defense  Secretary  to  turn  over  the 
Pentagon  Papers  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Laiid  ignored  the  request. 

SZNATOSS    aXBTTVTKD 

On  June  14,  1071,  Sen.  Stuart  Symington, 
another  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  once  more  beeeeched  Laird  for 
the  F>entagon  Papers  on  any  kind  of  a  classi- 
fied basis.  The  committee  members,  he  said, 
might  study  and  glean  from  them  some  truth 
about  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  so  that 
they  could  legislate  wisely  on  that  prickly 
subject.  Laird  refused  again.  Invoking  bis 
Judgment  which  held  that  allowing  a  hand- 
ful of  n.S.  Senators  to  see  the  documents 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

Laird  certainly  did  not  read  an  47  volumes 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  before  he  hlmsrif 
refused  to  show  any  of  them  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Says  one  of  his 
assistants:  "Ood,  he  was  much  too  busy  for 
that.  I  assume  someone  told  him  about  them 
or  he  skimmed  some  of  the  papers,  then 
decided    Bgalnst   releasing    any   of    them." 

Had  Melvln  Laird  declassifled  some  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  a  large  share  of  which  are 


harmless,  repetitions  and  incomplete  his- 
tory, Danlti  Blsberg  might  never  have  leaked 
them  to  The  New  York  Timet. 

COPT  TO  rtrumcHT 

According  to  Dr.  Ellsberg.  be  felt  that  Con- 
gress was  entitled  to  know  as  much  about  the 
Pentagon  Papers  as  he  who  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Which,  he  declarea,  is  why 
he  gave  the  first  copy  of  the  papers  to  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght  in  October,  1969.  He  hoped 
that  Fulbrlght  would  get  them  declassifled 
or  made  available  to  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Instead,  Ful- 
bright locked  them  in  his  safa  and  showed 
them  to  no  one. 

Ellsberg  waited  a  year  for  Fulbrlght  to  sur- 
face the  papers.  Fulbright  tried.  He  pressed 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  release  them  on 
any  basis.  But  Laird  would  not  budge.  He 
simply  responded  to  Fulbrlght  with  a  con- 
stant no. 

Enisberg  thereupon  consulted  other  mem- 
bers of  the  government  who,  themselves 
afraid  to  accept  the  papers,  suggested  that 
he  leak  them  to  TTie  Weir  York  Ttmet.  Two 
who  accepted  the  papers  were  Rep.  Paul 
McCloekey  of  California  and  Sen.  Mike 
Oravel  of  Alaska.  Both  felt  that  the  people 
were  entitled  to  some  basic  truths  on  how 
this  nation  went  to  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  only  after  Daniel  Kllsberg  leaked 
some  but  not  all  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  to 
77ie  New  York  Times  two  months  ago,  that 
Laird  finally  made  the  documents  available 
to  the  House  and  Senate  leadership  on  a 
classified  basis. 

By  then  two  district  Federal  courts  had 
held  that  there  was  nothlnj?  in  the  papers 
which  clearly  threatened  the  national  In- 
terest, and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
newspapers  could  not  be  restrained,  prior  to 
Dubllcatlon.  from  printing  the  Pentajron 
Papers  or  some  similar  study  on  the  grounds 
of  national  security. 

Tronlcallv  enough,  tt  was  not  Robert  Mc- 
Namdr*.  the  Defense  Secretary  who  orlslnally 
ordered  the  Vietnam  study,  who  classlfled  tt 
"Too  Secret." 

The  Pentagon  Papers  were  so  classlfled  by 
Leslie  Gelb.  the  civilian  head  of  the  task 
force  whose  members  wrote  them.  Says  Oelb. 
now  with  the  Brookings  Institution:  "I  lust 
assumed  I  had  the  rtght  to  originally  declare 
them  Top  Secret.'  I  don't  know  who  gave 
me  that  right  I  remember  discussing  it  with 
someone.  Since  some  of  the  material  used  In 
the  papers  was  top  secret.  T  classlfled  all  of 
them  top  secret.  I  never  knew  I  also  had  the 
right  to  declassify  them  since  I  also  had  the 
right  to  origlnaUy  classify  them.  That  comes 
as  news  to  me.  I  guess  I  dont  know  the 
classification  setup  too  well." 

If  there  are  31  048  persons  in  the  Armed 
Porces  who  have  the  authority  to  classify 
documents,  how  many  are  there  In  the  State 
Department,  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, the  Treasury  Department,  and  hundreds 
of  other  government  branches  and  agencies? 

Moreover,  who  are  these  classifiers?  Who 
chooses  them?  What  are  their  qualifications? 

People  In  and  out  of  government  are  given 
the  authority  to  classify  and  declassify  1n- 
formatlon  not  by  any  law  legislated  by  Con- 
gress but  by  virtue  of  Eatecutive  Order  10601 
Issusd  in  November,  1983.  by  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower and  amended  in  February,  1968,  by 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

There  is  no  section  of  the  VB.  Constitu- 
tion which  grants  the  President  express  au- 
thority to  issue  any  such  order.  One  can 
find  implied  authority  in  Article  n.  Section 
3.  ".  .  .  He  [the  President]  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  But 
that  U  aU. 


authority  by  virtue  of  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy and  not  by  their  qualifications. 

What  about  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States?  Are  they  allowed  to  take  "Top 
Secret"  doctunents  and  draw  from  them  In 
writing  memotrs  for  private  gain?  Or  take 
Dean  Acheson,  Secretajy  of  State  imder  Tru- 
man and  author  of  Pretent  at  the  Creatioa— 
is  it  permissible  for  him  mentally  to  de- 
classify top  secret  Information  gleaned  from 
top  secrvt  papers  and  incorporaite  them  Id  his 
books?  Or  how  about  Acheson's  son-in-law, 
William  Bundy,  who  advised  Lyndon  John- 
son on  escalating  the  war  In  Vietnam?  Ai 
the  edltor-to-be  of  Foreign  Affaira,  will 
Bundy  filter  from  his  mind  all  the  top  secret 
information  he  obtained  while  In  govern- 
ment? 

Presidents  have  always  had  broad  dlacn- 
tlon  In  selecting  the  documents,  memoranda 
and  other  papers  they  take  with  them  when 
they  leave  oOict.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  de- 
parted the  White  House  he  took  39  truck- 
loads  of  docTunents  for  transplanting  in  thf 
LBJ  Library  In  Austin. 

AUTHoarrr  UNiuiu* 

"Since  the  authority  for  classifying  infor- 
mation came  originally  from  the  President 
while  he  was  In  office,"  says  a  Department  ot 
Justice  spokesman,  "the  authority  of  a  for- 
mer President  to  declassify  documents  which 
originated  during  his  tenure  has  rarely  been 
questioned  and  never  tested.  While  the  gov- 
ernment has  strict  rules  prohibiting  offlclali 
or  former  officials  of  the  government  from 
selling  Information  which  came  to  them  ss  • 
result  of  their  government  work,  these  mlsi 
have  not  been  applied  to  Presidential 
memoirs." 

Neither  have  such  rules  been  applied  to 
the  memoirs  of  generals,  former  Cabinet  of- 
ficials, secretaries  or  anyone  else  in  govern- 
ment. 

Lyndon  Johnson  who  received  a  II  million 
advance  for  his  soon-to-be-releaaed  memoirs 
entitled  The  Vantage  Point,  was  so  concerned 
about  what  his  key  White  House  aides  might 
write  about  him  and  his  Administration  that 
again,  according  to  the  Justice  Department. 
"He  gave  serious  consideration  to  proposing 
that  his  appointees  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
disclose  information  which  came  to  them  ss 
a  result  of  their  work.  Although  Justice  De- 
partment attorneys  did  considerable  research 
on  the  legality  of  such  an  agreement,  the 
whole  project  was  finally  shelved." 

INCONSSSTKNCIES    NOTKD 

All  this  of  course  Is  not  to  argue  that  the 
government  has  no  right  to  or  should  not 
classify  certain  sensitive  information.  It  miut 
have  that  right.  What  it  boils  down  to  is  that 
the  government's  present  secrecy  classifica- 
tion system  Is  an  undeniable  mess  riddled 
with  Inequity,  stupidity  and  Inconsistency. 

It  is  quite  in  order  for  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Walt  Rostow,  McOeorge  Bundy.  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  dozens  of  others  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment to  make  use  of  the  raw  materials 
which  constitute  the  McNamara  study.  But 
the  public  Is  not  allowed  to  see  a  single  page. 

Reform  is  in  order — is  it  not? 


cirri VB  oansB  losox 
Executive  Order  10601  empowers  persons 
In  and  out  of  government  with  claasiflcatlon 


GENOCIDE:  WHEN  YOU  ARE 
WRONG.  YOU  ARE  WRONG 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  lines  of  dialog 
from  the  celebrated  film  "Z"  is  spoken 
by  a  young  leftist  who  remarks.  In  ex- 
planation of  his  tactics,  that: 

You  can  always  blame  It  on  the  Amer- 
icana— even  when  you're  wrong,  you're 
right. 

That  line  of  dialog  says  much  about 
the  public  Image  of  the  United  States 
abroad.  This  hostility  toward  us  is  not 
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universal.  It  Is  not  deserved.  Neverthe- 
less. anti-Americanism  persists  as  a  con- 
stant theme  of  our  relations  with  other 
peoples. 

How  can  we  combat  this  distrust  and 
disrespect  for  America? 

One  concrete  step  which  is  clearly 
within  the  scope  of  reality  is  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Seventy- 
flve  nations  have  become  signatories  of 
tills  treaty;  the  United  States  has  not. 
Seventy-five  nations  have  agreed  to  es- 
tablish genocide  as  a  crime  and  to  cre- 
ate procedures  for  trying  and  punlrii- 
ing  violators:  the  United  States  has  not. 

Hence  It  may  seem  reasonable  for  peo- 
ple in  other  countries  to  ask  why  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  band  itself 
with  other  nations  under  tliis  covenant 
against  mass  murder.  Why,  they  might 
ask.  will  the  United  States  not  formally 
recomize  genocide  as  a  criminal  offense? 
Do  the  Americans  have  something  to 
hide?  Have  they  done  something  to 
shame  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world?  Do  they  consider  themselves  so 
superior  to  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries that  they  exempt  themselves  from 
the  protection  of  international  law? 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  in  this  body 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions.  But 
the  mere  asking  of  these  questions 
tends  to  raise  doubts  which  can  serve 
malignant  purposes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  U.S 
failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  the  sole  cause  of  anti-American- 
ism abroad;  I  would  doubt  that  public 
consciousness  of  the  treaty  is  much  high- 
er abroad  than  it  is  in  this  coimtry, 
where  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  treaty 
is  a  ranking  public  concern  at  this  time 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  could  do  much  to  en- 
hance America's  image  abroad,  as  weD 
as  further  advance  cooperation  among 
nations.  Ratification  would  come  at  a 
time  when  reafBrmatlon  of  our  Nation's 
basic  instincts  is  sorely  in  need;  to  out- 
law genocide  and  establish  legal  proce- 
dures to  try  and  punish  violators  would  be 
completely  consistent  with  the  tradi- 
tional American  belief  that  criminal 
acts  must  be  punishable  by  law.  Ratifica- 
tion would  say  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  officially  condemns  geno- 
cide as  immoral  and  wrong,  and  that 
when  you  are  wrong,  you  are  wrong. 

That  is  why  the  Senate  should  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  soon. 
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DRUG  ABUSE 


Mr  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  deny  that  our  Nation 
is  in  the  grips  of  a  serious  drug  abuse 
nroblem.  It  is  the  kind  of  tragic  problem 
that  will  only  get  worse  if  we  try  to  pre- 
tend it  doesn't  exist;  if  we  tend  to  look 
the  other  way:  if  we  underestimate  its 
proportions. 

Mr.  President,  In  sui  eloquent  speech 
prepared  for  delivery  later  today  at  the 
United  Nations,  TV  entertainer  Art  Link- 
letter  demonstrates  one  way  of  meeting 
the  drug  problem — head  on.  Mr.  Link- 
letter  serves  as  president  of  the  nonprofit, 
Independent,  Washington-based  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Council  on  Drug 
Education. 


In  his  speech,  he  noted  that  drug  abuse 
is  not  an  American  problem,  but  one 
that  is  worldwide.  He  said  that  psist  re- 
liance on  treaties,  agreements,  and  en- 
forcement tias  not  curbed  worldwide  drug 
abuse,  and  that  new  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  behavior,  life  styles,  and  hunum 
motivation  in  finding  an  answer  to 
addiction. 

Mr.  Linkletter  called  on  the  world  body 
to  use  its  resources  in  a  total  global  in- 
vestigation of  the  underlying  causes  of 
drug  abuse.  Such  research,  he  said,  woiild 
enhance  the  work  of  specialists  in  medi- 
cine, sociology,  law  enforcement,  and 
human  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  of  the  key  excerpts  of 
Mr.  Linkletter's  fine  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorix 
as  follows : 

Speech  Before  the  UNmro  Nations  Assem- 
bly BT  AST  LmKLETTER 

May  I  begin  with  a  word  of  deep  gratitude 
for  your  Invitation  to  speak  here  today.  I  be- 
lieve sincerely  that  the  United  Nations  is 
a  repository  for  man's  highest  ambitions — 
the  focus  for  the  world's  wlU  to  live  at  peace 
with  itself. 

And  what  is  so  remarkable  about  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  the  generous  invitation  to 
talk  with  you.  is  that  I  am  here  not  as  an 
official  of  my  country,  not  as  a  minister  of 
any  cabinet  or  chief  of  any  bureau.  Yee — 
a  great  strength  of  this  global  organization 
is  its  sensitivity  to  one  voice.  So  I  come  here 
today  as  a  oonoemed  dtlzen  of  the  world, 
and  a  member  at  the  human  family — nothing 
more. 

My  mission  Is  to  focus  our  attention  om 
the  members  of  our  human  family  who  are 
caught  by  drug  misuse  or  abuse.  .  .  . 

Most  of  my  generation  had  fixed  lde€is 
about  drug  addicts  and  dope  that  have  been 
radically  altered  through  research  and  knowl- 
edge based  on  fact — not  myth.  Until  re- 
cently, we  thought  that  marijuana  was  ad- 
dictive and  Invariably  led  to  narcotics.  We 
thought  all  "pushers"  were  evil  criminals 
sent  to  school  yards  to  entice  small  children 
into  becoming  dope  fiends.  We  thought  that 
people  who  took  any  drugs  for  excitement 
and  fun,  or  to  forget  their  probl«ns.  were 
criminals  and  should  be  put  In  JaU. 

Today,  we  have  learned  that  excessive  users 
and  abusers  of  psychotropic  or  narcotic  drugs 
are  sick  people  and  only  Incidentally  crim- 
inals. We  have  learned  that  pushers  are  often 
ovir  own  children  searching  for  status  or 
thrills  or  extra  money.  We  have  found  out 
that  you  cannot  stop  drug  abuse  oy  making 
stricter  laws,  bigger  Jails,  or  by  hiring  more 
policemen.  We  have  learned  that  drug  abuse 
is  a  complex,  perplexing  subject  that  can 
never  be  simply,  miraculously  solved  by  some 
new  drug  or  by  some  push-button  method. 
And  we  have  learned  that  it  is  not  a  j>asslng 
fad  that  will  go  away  with  add  rock  music  or 
mod  clothes.  Drug  abuse  Is  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  world  to  stay.  It  Is  no  new  proUem. . . . 

There  was  a  time  when  an  American  would 
look  at  other  nations  with  disdain,  and  con- 
elude  that  the  rest  of  the  worid  was  going  to 
ruin.  But,  not  now.  Now,  as  an  American,  I 
must  report  to  you  that  drug  abuse  Is  every 
bit  as  damaging  In  my  country  as  in  youn— 
perhaps  more  so. 

Drug  abuse  Is  as  complex  and  contradictory 
as  It  is  damaging.  It  has  been  easy  In  the  past 
to  pose  a  8lnq>le  cause-effect-solution  syn- 
drome. For  example,  we  say,  "The  person 
took  drugs.  The  person  met  with  tragedy. 
Eliminate  the  drugs,  and  you  have  eliminated 
the  posslbUity  of  tragedy." 

I  can  report  to  you  from  my  eiq)ertenoe 


that  such  a  simplistic  modd  Is  invalid.  There 
are  too  many  factors  at  work,  too  much  un- 
certainty about  human  behavior  and  human 
Interaction,  to  rtiKmiM  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem by  talking  only  about  the  drugs. 

The  phenomenon  of  drug  abuse  touches 
our  hearts,  our  minds,  o\ir  courage  and  our 
imagination.  A  simple  answer  simply  wUl 
not  do.  .  .  . 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  map  out  a  worldwide 
plan  to  combat  drug  abuse.  Peittaps  It  la 
wisest  to  begin  by  taking  note  of  some  of 
the  things  we  should  not  do,  some  of  the  pit- 
falls we  should  avoid,  as  we  begin  to  attack 
the  problem. 

First,  let  no  nation  speak  with  arrogance  or 
false  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  drug  abuse. 
Chauvinism  and  political  pride  have  no  place 
In  our  deliberations.  My  country  has  made 
this  mi«tjt»*  In  the  past,  and  our  present 
crisis  makes  a  mockery  of  oxir  boasts.  I  am 
confident  that  the  United  States  will  learn 
from  Its  own  mistaken  attempts  to  prescribe 
drug  abxise  cxues  for  the  worid,  and  I  am 
equally  confident  that  other  nations  will 
exercise  good  Judgmant  In  this  racanL 

Second,  let  no  nation  be  guilty  of  what  w* 
call  "pwsslng  the  buck" — that  is,  ducking  out 
from  responslblUty  with  the  lame  retort  tliat 
'^t's  somebody  else's  buslneas.'*  No  nation  in 
the  world  is  free  from  at  least  some  form  of 
drug  abuse  and  no  nation  should  attempt  to 
excuse  itself  from  the  worldwide  effort  to 
combat  It. 

Third,  let  us  avoid  secrecy  and  Intrigue  In 
OKU  work.  The  medical,  sdentiflc.  academic 
and  law  enforcement  communities  of  the 
world  must  be  allowed  to  cooperate  freely  If 
we  are  to  make  any  headway.  There  Is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  refusing  to  share  re- 
sources and  insights  with  each  other.  In  fact, 
there  is  everything  to  lose. 

Fourth,  let  us  refrain  from  making  vnx>ng- 
headed  assumptions  about  alleged  "character 
flaws"  on  the  part  of  one  {>eople  or  another. 
It  might  be  popular  In  some  drclee  for  one 
country  to  dismiss  another's  drug  abuse 
problem  as  the  reeult  of  ethnic  or  cultural 
deficlendee.  Clearly,  thoug^h.  It  would  be  In- 
correct. If  any  character  Is  being  tested.  It  Is 
the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  whole  himian 
family, 

FlnaUy,  let  us  not  fall  prey  to  those  who 
would  use  drug  abuse  as  an  excuse  to  divide 
the  world.  Let  us  resist  the  fear-mongers  and 
the  wall-builders.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
much  chance  for  success  In  a  woridwlde 
campaign  of  repression,  recrimination  and 
revenge.  Nor  do  I  think  the  people  of  the 
world  would  tolerate  any  attempt  to  drive 
wedges  between  countries  or  hemlispheres. . . . 
My  list  of  things  we  must  not  do  Is  baaed 
on  the  belief  that  rational  men  everywhere 
do  not  want  to  waste  any  more  time  argtilng 
fault,  blame,  position,  stature,  advantage. 
Instead,  rational  and  compassionate  men 
want  to  get  on  with  the  urgent  business  of 
saving  Uvea. 

Indeed,  our  whole  focus  now  should  be  on 
life — on  the  mystery  and  awesome  complexity 
of  human  life.  We  know  so  much  about  the 
stars  and  the  planets,  and  so  little  about 
ourselves.  Our  beet  effort  must  now  be 
directed  at  finding  out  how.  and  why.  drugs 
become  so  traglcaUy  Intermixed  with  human 
life. 

I  think  we  do  this  by  looking  at  the  people, 
not  the  drugs.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chal- 
lenge before  us  is  to  get  to  know  each  other, 
and  ourselves,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  under- 
stand how  drug  misuse  and  abuse  can 
happen. 

This  kind  of  global  Investigation  cannot 
be  deferred  to  another  time,  nor  delegated 
to  another  group.  The  United  Nations, 
through  the  Economic  and  Sodal  CouncU 
and  the  World  Health  Organisation,  must 
seise  this  moment  to  act  with  Imagination 
and  courage.  Only  an  organisation  as  compre- 
hensive and  prestigious  ss  the  United  Natlcms 
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can  carry  out  tbe  kind  of  qnest  I  have  In 
mind. 

On  April  First  of  tlila  year  when  the  United 
Natlona  fund  for  drug  abuae  control  was 
establlBbed.  a  cheer  went  up  from  all  of  \ib 
who  are  so  personally  motivated  in  thla 
crusade.  You  wUl  recall  that  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  appointed  Carl  Schurmann, 
former  ambassador  of  the  Netherlands  to 
Washington,  as  his  personal  representative  In 
Charge  of  the  fund,  and  Oeorge  Bush, 
permanent  representative  of  the  n.S.  to  the 
United  Nations,  pledged  two  million  dollars 
for  1971  as  this  nation's  first  contribution. 

Yet.  In  spite  of  the  global  nature  of  drug 
abuse,  and  the  universal  admission  that  this 
menace  Is  spreading  throughout  the  de- 
veloped as  well  as  the  developing  countries 
all  over  the  world,  to  date  there  have  been 
contributions  from  only  two  other  countries: 
Turkey  and  the  Holy  See. 

I  consider  this  slgnlflcant  because  too 
often  I  find  the  same  situation  In  my  travels 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
smaU  towns  or  big  cities  I  have  found  that 
there  is  unanimous  "^ead  nodding"  to  my 
warning  statements  but  too  often  no  action. 
Until  you  have  personally  been  touched  by 
the  degradation  and  death  that  follows  drug 
abuae.  the  Inclination  Is  to  "Let  Joe  do  it." 
The  defensive  statements  from  every  segment 
of  our  society  are  repudiated  by  what  I  like 
to  caU  '"universal"  guilt.  All  of  us.  in  one  way 
or  another,  are  partly  responsible  for  the 
drug  abuse  epidemic. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  living  in  a  drug- 
oriented  world.  BspedaUy  In  the  United 
States  we  find  people  of  all  ages,  and  from 
every  walk  of  life,  mcreaaingly  turning  to 
chemicals  for  relief  from  stress.  Advertlse- 
menU  in  the  mass  media  cajole  us  Into  be- 
lieving that  there  is  a  pill  for  every  iU  .  .  . 
real  or  imagined.  Doctors,  pharmacists,  and 
drug  manufacturers  have  reinforced  our  hope 
that  reUef  from  any  kind  of  anxiety  is  only 
a  swallow  away.  In  this  country,  it  would  be 
safe  to  aay  that  four  out  of  every  five  adults 
use  some  kind  of  mood-inducing  chemical 
regularly:  Nicotine  .  . .  aICQh<d  . .  .  caffeine  . .  . 
amphetamines  tor  a  pick-up  .  .  .  barbiturates 
to  tranqulllae  or  put  us  to  sleep  .  .  .  and  in 
the  last  few  years,  hallucinogens  of  every 
Imaginable  type  to  shut  out  grim  reality  and 
transport  us  to  a  fantasy  dream  world.  With 
this  as  their  model,  is  It  any  surprise  that  our 
young  people  have  turned  to  driigs  in  ever 
Increasing  numbers?  .  .  . 

America  is  aroused.  America  Is  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

But  trying  to  get  people  to  stop  taking 
drugs  Just  because  society  decrees  them  U- 
legal  Is  trying  to  bail  the  Atlantic  with  a 
teacup. 

Perhaps  a  better  way  of  stating  it  would 
be  to  compare  the  drug  scene  with  a  dan- 
gerous intersection  where  cars  are  crashing 
Into  each  other  and  causing  death  and  de- 
struction. What  we  are  doing  now  U  like  put- 
ting up  danger  signals  .  .  .  stop  signs 
warning  lights  .  .  .  hiring  more  policemen' .  . 
giving  prompt  attention  to  the  woimded  and 
dying  with  doctors  and  ambulances  .  .  .  and 
holding  driver  education  courses  in  safe  driv- 
ing. What  would  be  more  effective  and  leas 
costly  in  the  long  run  would  be  to  engineer 
and  buUd  an  overpass  so  the  intersection 
would  be  eliminated. 

However,  this  Is  like  asking  for  a  restruc- 
turing of  society  to  eUmlnate  the  inJusUce 
poverty  .  .  .  ignorance  .  .  .  and  hunger  we  see 
atoout  us.  Much  of  the  drug  abuse  springs 
from  this  malaise  of  living.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
much  to  expect.  But  we  can  try. 

We  must  try.  Because  we  are  obUgated  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  save  our  young 
people  from  the  worldwide  curse  of  drug 
abuse. 

I  recommend  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  begin  at  once  to  find  answers  to  the 
basic  questions  we  must  face  if  we  are  to  put 
an  end  to  drug  abuse.  These  questions  have 


to  do  not  with  methods  of  detection,  or  tedb- 
nlques  for  investigation,  or  oodlfled  ap- 
proaches to  human  b^iavlor;  Instead,  they 
are  questions  about  hum&n  life. 

How  do  drugs  become  a  part  of  dally  life 
for  mllMona  of  people?  We  know  that  some 
people  reject  drug  abuse  while  others  are 
caught  by  it?  Why  does  this  hi^^Mn? 

What  about  human  goals  and  aspirations? 
Is  there  anything  left  to  accomplish,  or  have 
we  done  everything  there  Is  to  do?  Is  drug 
abuse  a  substitute  for  other  risks  we  no  longer 
need  to  take? 

How  do  dangerous  drugs  get  a  death-grip 
on  young  people  in  underdeveloped  nations, 
and  In  slum  neighborhoods  of  rich  nations? 
If  an  empty,  agonizing  life  drives  people  to 
drugs,  how  do  we  change  that  Ufe? 

Why  are  there  so  many  suicides  in  the 
world?  Why  do  so  many  people  arrive  at 
a  personal  crisis  unable  to  face  it,  resolve  it, 
overcome  it?  Why  Is  drug  abuse  so  often  a 
part  of  the  tragic  picture? 

Is  life  boring?  In  the  final  analysis,  do 
we  turn  to  drugs  because  life  holds  so  little 
challenge,  so  little  meaning? 

Can  we  talk  to  each  other  anymore?  Some 
have  said  that  communication  is  easier  now 
than  ever  before,  because  of  technology.  But 
has  technology  helped  us  communicate,  or 
has  I',  merely  hastened  the  flow  of  empty 
words  over  the  great  gulf  that  divides  us? 

Theee  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
must  be  answered  If  we  are  to  do  away 
with  the  abuse  of  drugs.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  finding  the  answers  Is  all  that  we  must 
do.  but  It  Is  certainly  the  first  thing  we 
must  do. 

The  United  Nations,  through  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  World 
Health  Organization,  wU!  serve  all  man- 
kind if  it  begins  the  dialogue  on  these 
compelling  questions.  Working  In  this  way, 
you  will  be  going  to  the  heart  of  the  drug 
abuse  crisis,  and  the  results  of  your  labors 
will  enrich  tbe  understanding  of  the  special- 
ists in  medicine,  sociology,  education,  law 
enforcement  and  himian  development. 

An  Independent  council  I  head  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  this  point.  This  national 
council  combines  the  energies  and  skills  of 
more  than  100  diverse  groups,  agencies  and 
Institutions.  It  allows  Its  member  organiza- 
tions to  share  Information  and  resources,  and 
by  so  doing,  developw  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  our  struggle  with  drug  abvise 
education  and  treatment. 

The  operating  philosophy  of  the  council 
is  that  no  one  approach  Is  likely  to  be  suffi- 
cient In  the  face  of  the  staggering  com- 
plexity of  the  problem.  Therefore,  a  mul- 
tl disciplinary  approach  Is  required,  one  in 
which  a  sharing  of  Insights  and  skills  is  not 
only  necessary,  but  possible. 

I  would  recommend  this  operating  philos- 
ophy to  the  United  Nations,  because  I  believe 
It  holds  the  most  promise  for  our  work:  it  Is 
based  on  cooperation  and  interaction,  and  its 
goal  Is  material  improvement  In  the  programs 
we  develop  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

But  It  matters  little  how  you  organize 
your  attack  on  drug  abuse  if  you  do  not 
begin  with  love  and  concern  for  the  human 
family. 

I  began  by  saluting  you  for  listening  to 
the  individual  voice,  and  I  will  close  by 
asking  you  again  to  hear  the  small  sounds 
of  the  p>eople.  Listen  carefully  to  the  cry 
of  the  drug  abuser.  Consider  what  he  is 
saying  to  us  by  his  actions. 

Por  the  sake  of  the  human  family,  the 
United  Nations  must  reach  out  to  those  in 
trouble.  Our  world  Is  torn  by  great  debate, 
but  the  outcome  will  not  matter  if  our 
children  are  wasted.  Our  scientists  chart  our 
course  to  the  heavens,  but  we  need  not 
make  the  trip  if  we  leave  behind  a  world 
In  pain. 

IJrug  abuse  Is  human  misery  compounded 
by  human  misunderstanding.  Your  great 
organization  can  begin  to  end  the  misery  by 


cutting  away  the  misunderstanding.  My  per> 
sonal  and  professional  energies  are  yours  to 
use  tn  this  work.  The  United  Nations  says 
"We  Believe"  and  I  ask  you  now  to  believe, 
to  care  and  to  help. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
OAO 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce.  In  recognition  of  this  event,  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  the  Washington 
Star,  Washington,  recently  published  an 
excellent  article  by  Miriam  Ottenberg 
describing  some  of  the  current  activities 
of  the  GAO. 

The  article  points  out  that  much  of 
GAO's  work  is  shifting  from  review  of 
financial  management  practices  in  Gov- 
ernment to  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  programs.  The  GAO  is 
also  emphasizing  eflSclency  and  economy 
in  the  procurement  of  the  many  civilian 
and  military  items  which  the  Govern- 
ment buys. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  GAO  on 
its  50  years  of  service  to  Congress  and 
the  Nation,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recort, 
as  follows: 

Snijt,  Snut,  thx  OAO 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

The  young  trainee  handed  over  a  tube  of 
the  stuff  that  killed  babies.  "I  found  It  in  a 
store  right  In  downtown  Washington,"  he 
said,  "and  there  was  more  on  the  shelf."  His 
chief  was  looking  at  the  first  hard  evidence 
of  killers  at  large.  Until  then,  he  had  a  paper 
case  and  he  knew  It.  This  wasnt  a  scene  at 
police  headquarters  but,  of  all  places,  at  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  fiscal  sleuths 
are  coming  on  strong  in  a  new  role — as  the 
consumer's  protector — after  half  a  century 
of  exposing  the  myriad  ways  that  govern- 
ment agencies  manage  to  waste  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

More  than  a  score  of  GAO  studies  either 
in  the  works  or  recently  completed  affect  the 
everyday  life  of  people — the  meat  and  poul- 
try they  eat,  the  water  they  drink,  the  trains 
the  ride,  the  drugs  they  use,  the  pesticides 
they  spray,  even  the  air  they  breathe.  A  new 
investigation  deals  with  the  proceasing  at 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

GAO  gets  Into  the  act  because,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  goveriunent  money  is  being 
spent.  It  Is  GAO's  Job  to  see  the  money  is 
spent  legally,  efficiently  and  as  Congress  In- 
tended. 

In  the  case  of  tbe  baby  killer,  OAO  had 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  was  carrying  out  its  regu- 
lating of  pesticides  the  way  Congress  had  In 
mind  when  it  passed  the  basic  consumer 
protection  law  In  the  area  of  pesticides — the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Boden- 
tlclde  Act.  The  GAO  Inquiry  precipitated  a 
congressional  investigation,  and  control  of 
pesticides  moved  from  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

It  all  started  with  Morton  A.  Myers,  now 
assistant  director  of  the  GAO  civil  division, 
leafing  through  Agriculture  Research  Serv- 
ice reports  with  the  critical  eye  of  the  Inves- 
tigator. How,  he  asked  himself,  could  160 
people  in  the  agency's  pesticide  regulating 
division  register  and  police  60,000  pesticides— 
each  one  a  potential  killer? 

On  "location"  In  Agriculture's  south  wing, 
he  and  auditor  Richard  Chervenak  studied 
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the  agency's  procedures,  pored  over  reports, 
asked  questions  and  became  convinced  the 
job  couldn't  be  done — not  the  way  the  pesti- 
cide regulators  were  doing  It. 

The  regulators  were  sampling  pesticides  in 
retail  stores,  not  at  the  wholesale  level.  If 
they  found  mlsbranded,  adulterated  or  con- 
taminated pesticides,  they  could  take  action 
to  get  them  off  tbe  shelf;  but  they  never  got 
the  shipping  records  that  told  them  how 
much  of  the  same  poisonous  stuff  was  going 
elsewhere — or  where  they  could  find  it. 

Myers  started  following  the  trail  of  prod- 
ucts made  with  the  chemical  thallium — used 
mostly  for  rat  and  roach  killers.  There  were 
those  reports  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
that  thallium  products  had  i>oiBoned  400  chil- 
dren during  196a  and  1963 — even  after  tbe 
Agriculture  Research  Service  had  limited  the 
amount  of  thallium  In  pesticides.  Finally,  in 
August,  1966,  the  agency  cancelled  the  regis- 
tration of  all  products  containing  thallium. 

It  was  two  years  later  when  Myers  gave  a 
OAO  trainee  named  Cameo  Zola  910  to  go 
shopping.  Zola  came  back  with  a  tube  of 
thallium-heavy  rat  killer  and  reported  an- 
other 100  packages  on  store  shelves.  He  hand- 
ed over  other  long-banned  products,  and 
OAO  had  proof  that  the  pubUc  wasnt  being 
protected.  When  it  reported  to  Congress, 
OAO  particularly  noted  that  the  agency 
hadn't  cited  any  violators  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  prosecution  in  13  years— even 
where  major  violators  repeatedly  flouted  the 
law. 

That  was  the  report  that  triggered  con- 
gressional action.  It  also  demonstrated  that 
QAO  has  become  so  involved  in  protecting 
the  Interests  of  consumers  that  it's  even 
willing  to  see  Congress  spend  more  money  In 
their  behalf.  Much  of  the  Justification  for 
increasing  the  OAO  budget  request  for  pesti- 
cide regulation  from  $3.9  million  to  $6.7 
million  was  based  on  OAO  reports. 

In  its  traditional  role  of  checking  on  how 
government  money  \a  spent,  GAO  devotes  40 
percent  of  its  manpower  to  military  spending, 
because  that's  where  the  largest  chunk  of 
the  money  goes.  But  GAO  is  getting  more 
and  more  involved  in  consumer-oriented 
projects  because  Congress  Is  getting  more 
and  more  interested. 

"We're  attempting  to  Identify  areas  of  ma- 
jor concern  to  Congress,  and  we  see  con- 
sumers SLS  one  of  them."  says  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  B.  Staats,  the  head  of  the 
OAO.  "We  also  see  the  Interest  of  Congress 
In  the  environment,  so  we  look  at  how  en- 
vironmental protection  programs  are  being 
run.  A  third  area  of  congressional  interest  is 
the  cost  of  medical  and  welfare  programs." 

An  Investigation  can  be  precipitated  by  a 
committee  that  Is  planning  hearings,  by  a 
senator  worried  about  defense  spending  or  by 
a  congressman  tipped  off  by  a  constituent.  Or 
It  can  be  launched  by  the  GAO  on  its  own 
initiative. 

Since  OAO  frequently  gets  far  more  re- 
quests for  Investigations  than  it  can  han- 
dle— particularly  in  January,  when  congress- 
men come  back  to  work  loaded  with  ideas — 
some  priorities  have  to  lie  established.  That 
Is  done  by  Deputy  Comptroller  General  Rob- 
ert P.  Keller  and  the  three  attorneys  of  GAO's 
Office  of  Legislative  Liaison.  The  importance 
of  the  request  and  the  requestor  Is  measured 
In  determining  which  investigations  oome 
first.  Needless  to  say,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  is  likely  to 
get  action  before  a  first-term  congressman. 

GAO  says  It  doesnt  use  paid  informants  in 
Its  Investigations,  but  it  does  get  some  mile- 
age out  of  public  complaints,  inquiries  and 
tips.  The  most  reliable  source,  however,  is 
the  GAO  auditor  on  the  scene,  the  member 
of  the  team  assigned  to  a  department  where 
a  lot  of  public  money  gets  spent. 

"The  longer  you're  in,  the  more  you  hear, 
the  more  you  pick  up,"  said  Myers,  whose  pes- 
ticide investigation  required   endless   ques- 


tioning. "We  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  location, 
try  to  maintain  a  professional  attitude, 
avoiding  fraternization,  gomg  back  again  and 
again  ta  Interview.  The  cooperation  we  get  is 
vartable." 

Sometimes,  the  cooperation  is  nonexist- 
ent. Agencies  wiU  claim  "executive  privi- 
lege" and  balk  at  giving  information,  or 
theyu  delay  until  they  think  congressional 
interest — and  OAO  interest — has  evaporated. 
In  the  end,  they're  forced  to  fork  over  the  in- 
formation, and  GAO's  rei>on  on  the  case  in 
one  of  its  variously  feared  and  admired 
blue  books  wiU  say  Just  what  roadblocks  it 
encountered.  Usually,  GAO  summarizes  its 
difilcultlee  in  a  single  paragraph.  But  there 
was  one  Air  Force  slowdown,  unbeknownst  to 
the  high  coQunand,  that  tbe  QAO  took  a  full 
page  to  report. 

Rarely  does  GAO  find  attempts  to  cover 
up  a  situation.  That's  not  very  easy  to  do  in 
any  case  since  the  agency  doesnt  know  ex- 
actly what  GAO  is  looUng  for  when  the  team 
arrives.  GAO  does  announce  its  visit  ahead  of 
time,  but  not  its  actual  target. 

A  GAO  team  once  was  looking  into  the 
newly  computerized  payroll  procedures  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  lor  106.000  employes  from  coast  to 
coast.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  a 
GAO  auditor  noticed  an  unlocked  file  drawer. 
When  he  opened  it,  his  eyes  popped.  The 
drawer  was  lull  of  money.  There  was  over 
$500  In  cash,  but  most  of  the  money  was  in 
check  form — checks  where  the  payee  couldn't 
be  found,  personal  checks  from  workers  try- 
ing to  return  overpayments,  1,661  checks  in 
all  totaling  $308,000.  He  didnt  stop  to  count 
It  all  then.  Instead,  he  ran  back  to  tell  his 
boss.  In  the  lew  minutes  he  was  away,  the 
file  drawer  was  moved  out  of  the  room.  HEW 
finally  returned  It  at  GAO's  Insistence,  but 
the  1968  report  on  that  caper  was  pretty 
rough. 

GAO  is  no  longer  a  collection  of  green- 
vlsored  accountants  crowded  into  one  Wash- 
ington office,  devoting  its  time  exclusively 
to  finding  out  how  government  agencies 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money.  Now  GAO's  mis- 
sions take  its  people  all  over  the  world.  They 
can  be  found  ducking  txxnbs  in  'Viet  Nam, 
diving  In  a  submarine  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
checlclng  on  foreign-aid  spending  in  Nigeria, 
auditing  an  Air  Force  contract  at  Thule, 
Greenland,  observing  the  Navy's  comljat 
readiness  from  the  flight  deck  of  an  airwaft 
carrier  in  the  Mediterranean. 

While  GAO  devotes  40  percent  of  Its  time 
to  checking  defense  spending  and  10  percent 
on  International  programs,  the  remaining  50 
percent  Is  allotted  to  the  civil  division,  cover- 
ing all  the  other  federal  departments  and 
agencies.  That  can  take  a  team  into  a  mid- 
west meat  plant  before  dawn  to  see  whether 
the  steak  destined  for  a  dinner  table  has  been 
processed  under  sanitary  conditions.  Dan 
Statler,  audit  manager  of  GAO's  Kansas  City 
regional  office,  was  one  of  the  3  ajn.  risers 
during  the  GAO's  big  meat  Investigation. 

"We're  not  veterinarians."  Statler  ex- 
plained. "I  wouldn't  know  a  diseased  animal 
if  I  saw  one.  'What  concerned  us  was  whether 
the  plants  were  complying  with  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  standards  In  effect,  how  well  the 
C&MS  Inspectors  were  carrying  out  their 
sanitation  duties.  We  saw  meat  hanging  from 
rusty  hooks,  water  dripping  from  coolers, 
cockroaches  and  mice,  dirty  eqtiipment  in 
use.  carcasses  contaminated  with  hair.  We 
found  enough  to  conclude  these  conditions 
dldnt  happen  overnight,  that  whatever  the 
Inspectors  were  doing  wasnt  enough." 

The  GAO  men  went  the  rounds  with  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  supervisory  in- 
spectors, hitting  40  federally  in^>eot«d  plants 
and  eight  non-federally  inspected  plants  re- 
ceiving federal  grading  service.  As  they  later 
reixMted  to  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
Oongress,  they  found  that  at  alnaost  all  the 
plants,  animals  were  being  slaughtered  and 


meat  food  products  ware  being  processed 
under  unsanitary  oonditions.  And  at  meet  of 
them,  the  meat  was  oontamiuated. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  ooncemed  by 
both  the  meat  report  and  GAO's  equally 
critical  poultry  report  earlier,  stepped  up  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  its  Inspection  service,  dis- 
continued federal  Inspection  at  some  plants, 
which  put  them  out  of  action,  and  stopped 
providing  grading  service  at  others,  l>ecaxise 
they  oouldnt  meet  sanitation  standards. 
Most  of  the  plants  were  brought  up  to  stand- 
ard, and  the  Agriculture  people^et  with  tbe 
major  meat  packers  to  gert  the  industry  to 
shape  up. 

Investigating  nursing  home  care  isnt  the 
sort  of  thing  GAO  would  have  done  a  decade 
ago;  but  Congress  is  Interested  now  in  how 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  money  ts  spent. 
Checking  one  nursing  home,  the  GAO  man 
noticed  a  number  of  patients  had  t>een 
transferred  to  another  home.  From  t-^iiring 
to  nurses  on  the  floor,  he  found  that  the 
transfers  weren't  prompted  by  better  care  in 
the  other  home.  Instead,  the  patients  were 
transferred  because  the  attending  physician 
had  a  financial  interest  in  the  other  home. 

The  GAO  turns  up  case  after  case  where 
nursing  homes  continued  to  get  Medicaid 
money  for  patients  who  were  dead.  Or  the 
GAO  men  examine  misleading  ads  for  nurs- 
ing homes,  depicting  facilities  that  don't 
exist  and  boasting  fully  equipped  physical 
therapy  rooms  where  investigation  discloses 
only  a  set  of  parallel  bars.  In  that  case, 
GAO  got  on  HEW  to  assure  California  that 
sometKxiy  cared  what  kind  of  advertising  the 
nursing  homes  put  out.  Or  GAO  looks  into 
how  a  nursing  home  takes  care  of  its  pa- 
tients' own  money,  usually  the  monthly  pen- 
sion check.  When  GAO  found  the  money  was 
being  stuffed  into  envelopes  with  no  record 
made  of  money  put  In  or  taken  out,  GAO 
recommended  that  nursing  homes  be  re- 
quired to  set  up  records  for  keeping  track  of 
the  money. 

Sometimes,  GAO  finds  Itself  in  a  person- 
to-person  relationship  with  a  recipient  of 
government  benefits — or  nonreclplent.  For 
some  reason,  when  they  don't  know  where  to 
turn,  they  write  GAO. 

One  old  man  wrote  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral that  he  hadn't  gotten  his  welfare  check 
and  that  he  was  having  a  terrible  time  trying 
to  get  through  to  anybody.  A  GAO  auditor 
met  with  the  man  and  then  with  the  welfare 
agency.  It  turned  out  that  the  check  had 
been  stolen  and  he  was  getting  a  runaround. 
He  got  the  check. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  GAO  issued  1,168 
reports  stemming  from  its  work  In  Wasliing- 
ton,  across  the  country  and  around  Uie 
world.  Of  the  reports,  203  were  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  GAO  on  its  own  initiative:  321  were 
made  for  congressional  committees  or  indi- 
vidual members,  and  644  reports  on  less  sig- 
nificant matters  were  addressed  to  officials  of 
government  departments  and  agencies. 

Although  the  conclusions  are  often  sharp, 
they  are  not  as  scathing  as  they  used  to  be 
in  the  way  they  are  phrased.  That  has  led 
some  to  describe  GAO  as  a  "one-eyed  watch- 
dog of  Congress"  or  the  "toothless  watchdog." 
The  language  may  be  blander,  but  GAO  de- 
nies it  has  lost  its  punch  And  in  that  It  Is 
supported  by  such  stalwarts  as  Sen.  William 
Proxmire,  D-Wis.,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  Sen.  Abraham 
Rlblcoff,  D-Conn.,  who  heads  the  executive 
organization  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

Neither  Proxmire  nor  Rlblcoff  believes  the 
GAO  was  defanged,  as  some  contend,  by  a 
set  of  hearings  that  took  place  in  1S66.  Rep. 
Chet  Holifleld,  D-Callf.,  now  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, which  is  GAO's  parent  committee, 
headed  the  subcommittee  which  went  after 
GAO  for  blasting  defense  contractors. 

GAO  had  been  turning  up  numerous  cases 
of    excessive    prices,    improper    reimburse- 
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nMnta.  oyent«ted  oosts,  wmstaful  pnotleM 
and  unwmmuited  chargM.  And  OAO  said  ao 
publicly.  Tbey  exposed  tlie  oontnaton  one 
by  one,  naming  than  and  aomettmea  sug- 
gesting tbat  tbe  Justice  Department  should 
look  Into  certain  deals.  Hollfleld,  wbose  oon- 
stltxients  Include  many  defense  contractcn, 
contended  OAO  was  being  too  tough,  too 
biased. 

The  hearings  were  the  roughest  that  OAO 
had  encountered  In  Its  long  honeymoon  with 
Oongress.  The  leadoff  wltneas,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  con- 
tended that  OAO  was  In  efTect  vlcdatlng  the 
integrity  of  the  government's  contracts  by 
coercing  contractors  Into  voluntary  refunds. 
The  Pentagon,  he  said,  would  not  seek  the 
refunds  In  a  number  of  cases  where  OAO 
had  recommended  them.  A  parade  of  con- 
tractors charged  OAO  with  using  sensational 
language  which  could  easily  give  the  mis- 
leading Impression  that  moat  military  pro- 
curement was  unsound  and  there  ml|(ht  even 
be — heaven   forfend — some   profiteering. 

Before  the  Inquisition  was  over.  Comptrol- 
ler Oeneral  Joaeph  Campbell  resigned,  giv- 
ing Ul  health  as  the  reason.  President  John- 
son replaced  him  with  Staats,  who  had  been 
deputy  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
under  four  presidents.  He  became  the  fifth 
comptroller  general  of  the  OAO. 

New  to  OAO,  Staats  was  an  cdd  haiul  at 
government.  He  sees  government  In  terms 
of  the  effectiveneas  of  the  whole  program, 
not  an  Isolated  segment.  Kven  If  Hollfleld 
hadn't  complained  about  naming  individual 
contractors  and  Issuing  reports  about  each 
of , them,  Staats  wouldn't  do  It  that  way.  If 
30  contractors  are  overcharging,  one  report 
now  takes  care  of  all  of  them.  Individual 
contractors  are  now  named  only  In  flagrant 
cases.  Staats  prefers  the  broad-gauge  ap- 
proach, because  what  concerns  the  OAO  Is 
what  the  Involved  government  agency  did 
and  not  especially  what  the  contractor  did. 

Although  a  recent  WasKinffton  Monthljf 
magazine  article  critlclBed  Staats  for  "timid- 
ity" about  demanding  Defense  Department 
records  wanted  by  Prozmlre  on  the  contro- 
versial C-6A  contract  with  Lockheed,  Prox- 
mlre  says  he  got  a  lot  of  information  about 
C-8A  through  the  OAO,  and  "It'a  dona  so 
much  for  us." 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  with  a  master's 
degree  and  a  PhD.,  Staats  believes  In  getting 
many  different  areas  of  training  Into  the 
OAO.  Just  as  OAO  grew  from  one  little  office 
In  Washington  to  a  block-square  edlflce  at 
Fourth  and  O  Btreeta  NW,  15  regional  of- 
floea  and  flve  offices  overseas,  so  Ite  staff  has 
expanded  from  a  few  hundred  accountants  to 
3.000  professional  men  from  a  variety  of  dis- 
ciplines. The  bulk  are  still  accountants,  but 
last  year  only  half  of  OAO's  college  recruit- 
ing was  for  accountants.  The  otho'  half  was 
for  economists,  engineers,  mathematicians, 
statisticians  and  operation  research  special- 
late  to  Join  the  onee  already  on  the  job. 

Currently,  OAO  baa  about  4.S00  employee, 
and  its  operating  expenses  last  year  amountad 
to  971.7  million.  Usually,  Congress  gives  OAO 
what  it  asks,  because  what  It  ocdleots  and  its 
"mea8\irable  savings"  for  flscal  1970  amount- 
ed to  over  three  times  i^iat  it  cost  to  run 
OAO.  The  savings  that  counted  up  to  $2S0.- 
101,000  ran  from  multl-mUlion-dollar  saves 
to  those  that  added  up  to  only  a  few  thou- 
sand. 

This  year  the  "watchdog  of  Oongress" 
celebrates  Its  50th  anniversary.  GAO  was 
established  In  IMl  In  the  same  measure  that 
created  the  Budget  Bureau,  because  Oon- 
gress was  becoming  Increasingly  concerned 
about  how  the  money  was  being  spent  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  I.  Actually,  the 
oountry  had  a  money-watching  comptroller 
m  the  Treasury  as  far  back  as  1789,  but  th« 
1921  act  abolished  that  poet  and  created  the 


OAO,  headed  by  the  OomptroUer  of  the 
United  States.  It  started  out  by  auditing 
virtually  every  document  sent  in  by  all  the 
departmeniB  and  agencies.  Those  early  ae- 
oountants  were  on  the  lookout  for  erroneous 
or  illegal  expenditures.  But.  as  government 
spending  got  bigger,  as  the  New  Deal  expand- 
ed govermnent  to  ever  larger  rtlmenslnna,  as 
Oongress  became  unocMnfortably  aware  of 
possibilities  of  waste  as  well  as  ftaud.  OACs 
n^e  changed. 

The  Legislative  Reorganlaatlon  Act  of  1946 
directed  the  OAO  to  analyze  expenditures 
of  every  executive  agency  annually  and  re- 
port on  "whether  public  funds  have  been 
economically  and  efficiently  administered  and 
expended."  A  1950  act  broadened  the  OAO 
role  further  by  giving  OAO  qMClflc  authority 
to  verify  that  agencies  carried  out  the  inten- 
tions of  Congress  in  spending  their  money. 
In  fact.  OAO  had  already  started  these  "per- 
formance" reviews,  which  are  becoming  their 
mainstay.  The  1970  Leglalatlve  Beorganiaa- 
tlon  Act  spelled  It  out  a  little  further  by 
directing  OAO  to  "review  and  analyse  the 
results  of  government  prognuns  and  activ- 
ities cerrled  on  under  existing  law.  including 
the  making  of  ooet-beneflt  studies." 

Now,  Sen.  Rlblcoff  wants  to  give  G.\0  even 
more  authority,  plus  changing  Its  name  to 
"Office  of  the  Ootnptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States."  The  measure  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  fall  and  has  been  reintroduced  in 
the  new  Oongress.  It  would  give  OAO  more 
and  better  paid  professional  employes,  en- 
large its  authority  to  audit  government  con- 
tracts. p«utleularly  in  the  defense  Industry, 
and  empower  it  to  go  to  court  to  protest 
certain  federal  expenditures. 

"For  years,  the  GAO  has  assured  the  hon- 
esty of  the  federal  government's  flnanclal 
dealings."  said  Rlblcoff  In  reintroducing  his 
bill.  "Now  It  is  time  to  expand  its  mission — 
to  bring  its  resources  and  unqueeOoned 
competence  to  bear  on  the  leglalatlve  prob- 
lems of  the  '70b." 


AHEAD  OF  HIS  TIME 

Mr.  8AXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
often  contended  that  cooperative  medical 
practices,  instead  of  individual  practices, 
are  one  answer  to  the  preaslng  manpower 
shortages  in  the  health  field  today. 

I  was  gratified  to  read  recently  a 
speech  on  that  subject  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Hou- 
ser,  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  near  my  home  in 
Mechanlcsburg.  Dr.  Houser  notes  that  co- 
operative practices  would,  among  many 
other  things,  lure  some  of  our  yoxxDg  doc- 
tors Into  mmller  cities  where  they  could 
set  up  their  business.  He  went  on  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  I  shall  i^ace  his 
speech  in  the  Rscord. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Houser  delivered  his 
speech  at  the  85  th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Association,  on  May 
12, 1931.  To  say  that  his  ideas  were  ahead 
of  their  time  is  putting  it  mildly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Houser's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNDivrouAL,  Co-opaa»TTVE  Atro  Oaoup 
Meoicikb 
(Inaugural  Address  of  the  Incoming  Presi- 
dent, D.  C.  Houeer,  M.D.,  Urbana) 
It  Is  not  an  easy  matter  to  chooes  a  subject 
as  a  basis  for  an  address,  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  as  about  aU  phases  of  organized  medi- 
cine tiave  been  extensively  discussed  in  the 
last  decade. 


It  is  not  my  thoughit  that  I  will  be  able  to 
bring  to  your  attention  anything  new  or 
original,  but  I  hope  to  say  some  things  In 
such  a  way  that  you  wlU,  at  Isast,  give  them 
some  coQslderaitlon. 

I  have  choeen  as  my  subject:  "Individual, 
Cooperative  and  Oroup  Mediclns". 

Individual  practice  of  medicine  of  an 
earlier  age  was  largely  the  service  rendered 
by  the  individual  practitioner  without  the 
aid  or  assistance  of  other  phyaicians.  At  the 
present  time,  even  the  most  individualistle 
practice  Includes  and  requires  consultation 
with  other  physicians  and  the  reference  at 
patients  to  specialists. 

Co-operative  practice  may  be  defined  as  a 
modern  development  of  professional  rela- 
tionship through  which  phyaicians,  by  the 
interchange  of  facilities,  through  the  devd- 
opment  of  mutual  aasistanoe,  such  as  those 
located  in  the  same  or  neighboring  bulldlnfi, 
or  attached  to  the  same  hospital  staffs,  pro- 
mote the  same  end,  i.e.,  the  aUevlatlon  of 
suffering  and  the  cure  of  disease.  Even  in 
such  co-operative  practice,  each  physician 
works  more  or  less  independently,  eetabliahes 
his  own  fees,  and  makes  his  own  collectlona 
for  services  rendered,  not  on  a  partnership  or 
specialized  clinic  practice  basis. 

Group  practice  may  be  defined  as  that  ar- 
rangement wherein  several  physicians,  usu- 
ally specializing  in  separate  branches  of 
medicine,  are  united  in  a  partnership  or 
clinic,  usiudly  with  proportionate  interests  in 
property  and  with  an  arrangement  for  a  pro- 
portionate distribution  of  income  from  serv- 
ices rendered. 

Individuals  have  administered  aid  to  the 
sick  since  the  dawn  of  civilization;  however, 
but  little  was  known  about  disease  in  ancient 
times.  In  fact  most  people  of  that  time  be- 
lieved that  aickness  or  indisposition  was  due 
to  some  sin  which  had  been  conunitted  by 
the  one  aflUcted  or  by  some  relative.  The  sick 
person  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  visited  some 
healer,  who  had  the  supposed  power  to  r^eve 
him.  As  time  advanced  individuals  began 
treating  the  sick  with  various  concoctions  of 
crude  drugs. 

Time  advanced  and  more  and  more  was 
learned  about  drugs  and  other  methods  of 
treatment. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  medicine  from  its  beginning  by  nam- 
ing the  advances  made  in  the  p«lectlon  of 
drug  and  other  modes  of  treatment  down  to 
the  present  era.  Time  would  not  permit,  and 
it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  recite 
the  history  of  the  development  of  medicine 
to  an  audience  like  this.  Medicine  as  you  well 
know,  was  old  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 

Its  beginnings  were  lost  in  the  dim  pre- 
historic period  of  the  Qreeks,  but  in  that  in- 
tellectual period  of  Grecian  life  when  Phidias 
carved  his  magnificent  sculptures;  when 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  wrote  their  immortal 
tragedies  and  Aristophanes  his  comedies; 
when  Socrates  and  Plato  represented  philos- 
ophy and  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  record- 
ed history,  medicine  could  hardly  have  re- 
mained at  a  standstill. 

Etewever,  It  is  my  intention  to  call  to  your 
mind  the  tremendous  developnnenta  and 
progress  which  medicine  has  made,  and  re- 
mind you  that  individuallsUc  practice  of 
medicine  is  being  replaced  more  and  more  by 
co-operation  in  practice,  and  Incidentally  to 
propheey  that  if  co-operative  medicine  does 
not  remedy  the  economic  cociditlons  con- 
fronting phyaicians  today,  then  we  may  ex- 
pect complete  State  Medicine  to  be  developed. 

The  health  of  a  people  is  one  of  the  prime 
objectives  of  civilization,  and  some  system 
whereby  the  best  medical  and  surgical  at- 
tention can  be  given  to  all  who  are  ill  prob- 
ably will  come  eventually.  Salus  popull  su- 
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prema  est  lex.  (The  welfare  of  the  people  la 
the  supreme  law.)  The  nation  may  shape  its 
health  problems  if  the  medical  profession 
does  not  do  so. 

The  discovery  of  antisepsis  and  anesthesia 
has  enabled  the  surgeon  to  make  rapid  ad- 
vances until  almost  every  part  of  the  body 
can  now  be  safely  approached.  Clinical  medi- 
cine, by  more  acc\irate  diagnosis  is  able  to 
prevent  disease,  and  reduce  morbidity  and 
mortality. 

Vlrcbow.  Cohnhelm.  Ludwlg  and  many 
others,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscopw,  placed 
physiology,  and  pathology  on  a  rational  basis. 

The  discovery  of  the  specific  cause  of 
tuberculosis  led  no  doubt,  to  the  study  of 
serology  and  the  first  great  contribution  in 
this  field  was  diphtheria  anti-toxin  In  1895. 
The  discovery  of  the  Roentgen  Ray  in  1896 
made  possible  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  to- 
day, when  we  think  of  the  numerous  fields 
In  which  the  X-ray  can  be  used,  we  are 
mhde  to  wonder  how  we  ever  practiced  with- 
out It. 

The  nineteenth  century  gave  to  us  the 
birth  of  public  health  and  preventive  medi- 
cine naturally  followed.  Today  millions  of 
dollars  are  expended  each  year  on  public 
health  and  preventive  medicine.  Numerotis 
diseases  have  been  edmost  entirely  abolished 
aiid  scores  of  others  rendered  less  severe. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  devel- 
opments, discoveries,  and  inventions  per- 
taining to  medicine.  It  is  a  far  reach  of  the 
imaglUiUlon  from  the  present  physician,  with 
his  modernly  equipped  office,  containing  all 
the  necessary  means  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, to  the  physician  of  even  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  whose  office  consisted  of  one 
or  two  rooms,  poorly  furnished,  dimly 
lighted,  perhaps  none  too  clean,  containing 
a  few  chairs  and  a  table,  on  wtiich  might 
t>e  foimd  a  magazine  or  two.  which  had  seen 
better  days.  He  drove  over  the  country  with 
a  horse  and  rig,  and  was  able  to  carry  with 
him  about  all  that  was  provided  by  medi- 
:lue  In  his  day.  He  attended  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  no  call  was  left  unanswered;  he 
was  very  proficient  In  clinical  symptoms  and 
was  able  to  make  diagnoses  that  seemed  al- 
most uncanny. 

But  the  time  has  passed  when  the  physi- 
cian can  live  an  isolated  life,  take  no  part 
In  medical  societies,  buy  no  new  text  books, 
take  no  medical  Journals,  do  no  post-grad- 
uate work  or  visit  none  of  the  clinics  in 
the  larger  cities.  In  fact,  the  successful  phy- 
sician of  today  Is  thoroughly  awake  to  all 
the  problems  confronting  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

Hie  numerous  inventions  and  discoveries 
in  medicine  have  naturally  led  to  ^wdaltles. 
until  at  the  present  time  one  or  more  spe- 
cialistfi  may  be  found  in  any  city  of  any  size 
In  Ohio,  llils  in  my  opinion  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  honest,  consoientloua  specialist  of  to- 
day is  one  of  the  great  advances  In  medical 
acience.  No  physician  can  be  profixdent  In  all 
lines  of  medical  science  and  art.  "Non  omnia 
possum  us."  (We  cannot  do  all  things.) 

A  fable  that  comes  to  us  out  of  an  un- 
known antiquity,  states  that  in  the  begin- 
ning the  Gods  divided  man  into  men,  in  order 
that  man  might  be  more  helpful  to  himself. 
Just  as  the  hand  was  divided  into  fingers, 
the  better  to  answer  lt«  ends.  Kmerson  In  his 
American  Scholar  says:  "Tills  old  fable  cov- 
ers a  doctrine  ever  new  and  sublime;  that 
there  la  one  man,  present  to  all  particular 
men  only  partially  or  through  one  faculty; 
and  that  you  must  take  the  whole  society  to 
find  the  whole  man.  Man  Is  not  a  farmer,  or 
a  professor,  or  an  engineer,  but  he  is  all.  Man 
is  minister  and  scholar,  and  statesman,  and 
producer,  and  soldier  and  physician.  In  the 
divided  or  social  state  these  fimctlona  are 
parcelled  out  to  Individuals,  each  of  whom 
khns  to  do  his  part  of  the  Joint  work,  whilst 


each  otlisr  performs  his.  Tlie  fable  Implies 
tbaX  the  Individual  to  possess  himself,  must 
sometlmas  rotum  from  bis  own  labor  to  eox- 
brace  all  the  other  labcrsis." 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  each  individual 
physician  was  quallflsd  to  render  to  his  pti- 
tlemts  about  all  that  was  known  in  the  way 
of  treatment  and  diagnosis.  I  need  aoaroely 
remind  you  that  such  is  not  tbe  case  today. 
The  physician  of  today  Is  divided  into  many 
physicians  In  order  that  he  may  better  serve 
TiwLwt^nri  He  Is  not  surgeon  os  internist,  or 
roentgenologlBt,  or  bacteriologist,  or  gynecol- 
ogist, but  he  is  aU,  and  in  the  divided  state 
be  must  do  his  part  of  the  Joint  work.  It 
Is  imperative  then  that  we  return  from  our 
own  labors  to  embrace  all  the  other  laborers, 
in  order  to  learn  what  our  part  ia. 

We  are  forced  to  remember  that  any  pro- 
fession la  as  strong  and  outstanding,  as  a 
profession,  ss  Its  weakest  members  and  not 
as  its  strongest  members.  It  behooves  us  then, 
in  the  coming  years  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  weaker  members  In  the  medical 
profession  and  endeavor  to  oortect  them  or 
at  least  render  them  less  weak. 

The  doctors  of  the  State  of  Ohio  have 
passed  through  two  periods  in  the  State's  de- 
velopment, viz:  horseback  period  and  buggy 
period,  and  we  are  now  in  the  automobUe 
period. 

In  the  horseback  period  the  roads  were  bad, 
in  most  places,  mud  rockds  only,  some  places 
the  roads  were  mere  trails.  Every  hamlet  and 
village  had  one  or  more  stores,  which  were 
trading  centers.  Ilieee  stores  kept  for  sale 
everything  needed  In  the  community,  hence 
were  known  as  geoo-al  stares.  In  each  of 
these  hamlets  and  villages,  a  doctor  was  lo- 
cated, sometimes  more  than  one.  Tlie  doctor 
was  the  big  man  in  the  oommunlty  for  he  did 
all  that  was  to  be  done,  and  all  that  was 
known  at  that  time.  These  oommunlty  stores 
and  doctors  are  practically  all  gone. 

The  buggy  period  saw  most  of  the  mud 
roads,  in4>roved  by  grading  and  graveling. 
Stores  began  to  ^eclalize.  Some  general 
stores  remained,  but  there  were  added  other 
stores,  viz:  hardware,  grocery,  dry  goods,  drug 
stores,  etc.  As  the  roads  became  bett«:,  the 
people  were  able  to  extend  their  horizon. 

The  automobile  period  or  present  time  Is 
experiencing  a  great  change  In  roads.  Hard 
siirface  roads  are  seen  almost  everywhere 
now,  and  millions  of  dollars  are  being  ex- 
pended each  year  on  new  roads  and  upkeep 
of  the  old  roads.  All  class  of  trade  Is  being 
centralized,  i.e.,  the  people  are  going  to  the 
cities  to  buy.  What  baa  happened  to  the 
physicians  in  hamlets,  villages  and  small 
towns?  Many  people  are  going  to  Utfger  cities 
for  medical  services,  especially  those  who 
have  money.  This  leaves  a  greater  per  cent  of 
those  who  can  not  pay  In  the  rural  sections. 

The  rural  physician's  Income  has  greatly 
decreased  until  it  has  become  difficult  for 
him  to  make  a  living,  and  in  many  instances 
he  has  moved  to  a  larger  city.  Likewise  the 
people  are  going  where  they  think  they  can 
secure  the  best  servicee.  Tempora  mutantiir. 
et  mos  mutamer  in  illis.  (The  times  are 
changed  and  we  are  changed  with  them.) 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  these  conditions? 
Dviring  the  horseback  period,  buggy  period, 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  (the  automobile 
period)  in  the  rural  sections  the  practice  of 
medicine  has  been  mostly  indivldtial. 

Imagine  a  town  of  fifteen  hundred  people, 
having  a  rural  radius  of  about  six  miles,  good 
roads  in  every  direction,  excellent  farming 
community,  up  to  date  storee,  all  streets 
paved,  water  works,  sewerage  system,  electric 
lights,  four  doctors.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
the  doctors.  Each  doctor  maintains  a  sepa- 
rate office,  has  an  X-ray  machine,  diathermy, 
violet  ray  and  other  up  to  date  appliances. 
They  are  all  splendid  physicians,  attend  so- 
ciety meetings,  take  several  medical  Journals, 
buy  new  text  books,  do  post-graduate  work. 


Do  they  hold  the  medloal  work  in  tbetr 
community?  I  would  say  that  they  do  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  work  in  their  oommunlty, 
and  receive  about  50  per  cent  of  the  money 
extended  for  medical  care.  They  are  barely 
making  a  living.  What  Is  the  remedy  for  the 
physicians  of  this  town? 

I  would  sxiggest  as  the  answer — co-opera- 
tive Instead  of  exclusively  Individual  prac- 
tice; all  located  In  the  same  building,  central 
waiting  room  with  attendant,  one  X-ray,  one 
diathermy,  one  violet  ray  and  one  of  all  other 
up  to  date  appliances  instead  of  four.  Let 
each  doctor  subscribe  for  two  or  three  medi- 
cal Journals  which  treat  different  subjects; 
each  buy  a  different  medical  book.  Have  a 
library  in  the  building;  hire  a  technician  to 
take  care  of  all  X-ray  work  and  other  physi- 
cal appliances,  also  do  simple  laboratory 
work,  such  as  blood  count,  urine  analysis,  etc. 
Country  calls  may  often  be  attended  to  by 
one  physician,  when  in  the  same  direction 
from  town.  They  should  consult  to£;ether 
freely,  forget  all  petty  Jealousies  and  remem- 
ber that  the  people,  your  people,  are  de- 
manding the  best  from  you  at  all  times. 

Co-operative  practice,  as  described  In  this 
town  of  fifteen  himdred.  may  be  applied  to  all 
other  towns  and  cities  of  the  state.  I  have 
purposely  avoided,  up  to  this  time,  mention- 
ing practice  in  the  larger  cities,  because  much 
of  the  medical  work  is  now  co-operative  or 
group  practice  of  some  sort. 

Most  specialists  of  the  cities  do  co-optera- 
tlve  practice,  and  most  of  the  general  prac- 
titioners do  co-operative  practice.  Why  should 
the  doctors  of  rural  sections  and  smaller 
cities  continue  to  do  strictly  Individual  prac- 
tice. Instead  of  co-operative? 

The  clinics  of  the  larger  cities  are  forms  of 
group  practice  concerning  which  type  of 
business  or  commercial  organization  much 
has  been  said  in  the  past  few  years.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  members  of  the  profession,  as  weU 
as  among  the  public,  on  the  development  of 
clinic  practice,  especially  the  clinics  which 
are  organized  frankly  for  profit.  New  ques- 
tions have  developed  for  which  the  medical 
profession  may  lie  required  to  find  ansa'ers  In 
the  near  future.  Among  these  questions  may 
be  listed :  What  effect  are  such  clinics  having 
on  medical  practice?  How  do  the  people  value 
them?  Are  they  an  asset  to  the  profession  or 
the  public?  Are  they  increasing  in  numbers 
and  influence?  What  good,  if  any  may  be  ex- 
pected from  them?  What  are  the  objections 
to  them  and  how  are  they  to  be  overcome? 

Of  course  difficult  and  serious  cases  must 
have  the  advantage  of  specialized  knowledge. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  rural  com- 
munities were  well  organized  in  co-operative 
practice,  a  great  many  of  the  younger  men 
would  locate  in  smaller  cities. 

Complete  State  Medicine  which  destroys 
healthy  and  friendly  competition  and  pau- 
perizes a  people  will  stand  less  chance  of 
being  adopted,  if  cooperative  practice  is 
more  largely  Instituted  throughout  the  state. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  -pet  cent  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  will  always  be  individ- 
ual, but  cooperative  organization  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  great  help,  especially  economi- 
cally. 

Aristotle  was  right  when  he  said  that 
"Incredulity  Is  the  source  of  all  wisdom." 
We  shotild  think  for  ourselves  closely,  care- 
fully, patiently  cmd  independently  upon 
everything  that  may  come  under  our  notice, 
that  may  be  at  all  cognate  to  o\ir  profession, 
and  never  be  satisfied  that  we  know  enough 
about  anything  so  long  as  anything  about  it 
remains  unltnown.  Take  nothing  for  granted 
that  may  seem  inconsistent  with  correct 
reason  or  established  facts,  simply  because 
someone  of  acknowledged  authculty  may 
have  said  it.  and  reject  nothing  as  tinworthy 
of  our  investigation  on  account  of  Its  ap- 
parent insignificance,  or  because  it  does  not 
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Mvn  to  square  precisely  with  the  precon- 
ceived theorlea  of  the  faculty.  In  short,  the 
man  who  makA  himself  truly  great  In  any 
calling  la  the  one  who  has  sense  enough  to 
know  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  It,  and  deci- 
sion of  character  enough  to  make  It  useful 
whenever  he  may  find  It. 

Whatever  we  may  accomplish,  however. 
In  Qxxt  professional  career,  we  should  make 
up  our  minds  not  to  be  surprised  to  find 
ourselves  deprived  of  much  of  the  credit  that 
may  be  Justly  due  us.  In  our  profession  as  In 
all  others, 

"Pull  many  a  flower  Is  bom  to  blush  un- 
seen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air; " 
while  on  the  other  hand,  full  many  a  name 
shines  upon  the  envied  page  of  history,  with 
a  borrowed  Ught  to  which  It  is  not  entitled, 
and  which  Its  owner  hlm.se If  would  not  pre- 
tend to  claim. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DISTIN- 
GUISHED MEMBERS  OF  THE  PAR- 
LIAMENT OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
with  us  in  the  Chamber  today  a  visiting 
delegation  from  our  counterpart,  the 
Parliament  of  South  Africa. 

I  find,  in  our  discussions  with  them, 
that  they  have  many  of  the  same  kind  of 
problems  we  have  been  wrestling  with 
here.  This  is  one  of  the  elonents  that 
we  find  as  we  talk  to  our  contemporaries 
in  other  governments  all  over  the  world, 
regardless  of  where  they  may  be,  and 
it  Is  one  of  those  factors  that  brings  us 
closer  together  in  understanding  the  me- 
chanics as  well  as  the  problems  of  the 
reponsibilities  that  go  with  governing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  a 
part  of  the  Rkcord  a  list  of  the  names 
and  the  interesting  backgrounds  that  we 
have  of  the  members  among  our  visiting 
dignitaries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Okrharous  Renikh  Wes&els 

Address:  P.O.  Box  10327,  Johannesburg. 

Date  of  birth;  Tth  October,  1912. 

Party  and  oonatltuency :  National  Party — 
Transvaal.  Elected  to  the  Senate  In  1955. 

Marital  state  and  family:  Married:  3  chil- 
dren— 1  son  and  2  daughters. 

Profeeelon:  Minister  of  the  Church;  at 
IK'esent  farmer  and  businessman. 

Education:  High  School;  4  Tears  theologi- 
cal training. 

Special  Interests:  Chairman,  Social  Wel- 
fare Study  Group:  Chairman,  Bantu  Affairs; 
Chairman.  Information  Study  Group;  chair- 
man. Tourist  Study  Group;  Chairman,  Sport 
Study  Group;  Chairman,  Health  Group; 
Member  of  Labour  Group. 

Recreation:  Swimming,  Books  and  Read- 
ing. 

General:  Founder  of  vbtIoub  orphanages 
and  homes  tat  elderly  people. 


Mr.  Loins  LT  QvjMGT,  MP. 
Address:   16,  North  Street,  Potchefstroom. 
Date  of  birth:  10  August  1B28. 


Party  and  constituency:  National  Party — 
Potchefstroom.  Elected  to  Parliament  In  1860. 

Marital  state  and  family:  Married:  4  Chil- 
dren— 2  sons  and  2  daughters. 

ProfesalDn:  Attorney. 

Bducatlon:  BA.  Political  Science  and  Ro- 
man Dutch  Law;  B.A.  Hons. — Political  Sci- 
ence; LL3. 

Special  Interests:  Bantu  Affairs,  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Irrigation  matters:  Secretary — 
Parliamentary  Defence  Group;  Secretarv^ 
Justice  Group;  On  panel  of  temporary  Chair- 
man of  Committees  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. 

Recreation:  Qolf,  squash  and  target- 
shooting. 

General:  South  African  National  Target- 
ahootlng  Association — President. 

Mr.  John  Oswald  Newton  Trokpson,  MJ>. 

Address:  Owelo  Lodge,  Newlands  Avenue, 
Newlands,  CJ>. 

Date  of  birth:  2nd  December  1920. 

Party  and  constituency:  United  Party — 
Plnelands.  Elected  to  Parliament  In  1961. 

Marital  state  and  family:  Married;  4  chil- 
dren. 

Profeeslon:  Advocate  (Lawyer)   (Barrister). 

Education:  BJl. — ^nnlveralty  of  Stellen- 
bosch;  M.A. — Oxford  University,  England. 

Special  Interests:  Group  relations  In  pliiral 
societies;  Foreign  relations;  Secretary — Bantu 
Affairs  Group;  chairman — Sport  and  Recrea- 
tion Group. 

Recreation:  Tennis,  Cricket,  Ruglby,  Fish- 
ing and  Theatre. 

General :  Opposition  Whip;  Served  S_A.  Air 
Perce  1941-1945  (Fighter  Pilot);  Cape  Prov- 
ince Rhodes  Scholar;  Played  rugby  for  Uni- 
versity of  Stellenboech  and  for  England. 


Mr.  Hkndrik  Hanekom  Sicrr.  M.P. 

Address:   P.O.  Box  150.  Stellenbosch. 

Date  of  birth:  3l8t  October  1925 

Party  ana  constituency:  National  Party — 
Stellenbosch.  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1962. 

Marital  state  and  family;  Married;  4  chil- 
dren— 2  sons  and  2  daughters. 

Profession:  Farmer;  Chief  Information  Offi- 
cer of  the  National  Party. 

Education:  B.  Com. — Stellenbosch  Univer- 
sity. 

Special  interests:  Defence  (Chairman,  Par- 
liamentary Study  Group) . 

Recreation:  Riding  and  target-shooting. 

General :  Ex-Journallst;  Interested  In  Edu- 
cation, Youth  Affairs  and  Communication 
Systems. 

Dr.  George  de  Vzluerb  Morrison 

Date  of  birth:   31st  July  1921. 

Party  and  constituency:  National  Party — 
Cradock.  Elected  to  Parliament  In  1966. 

Marital  state  and  family;  Married;  3  chil- 
dren— one  daughter  and  2  sons. 

Profession :  Medical  Doctor. 

Education:  M3.,  Ch3. — Pretoria  Univer- 
sity. 

Special  Interests:  Member — Study  Groups 
— Bantu  Affairs,  Health,  Defence,  Agriculture 
and  Water  Affairs.  Member — Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Bantu  Affairs.  Member — Standing 
Committee  on  Government  Land. 

General:  Hon.  Colonel — The  Plet  Relief 
Regiment.  Member — Council,  National  Party. 
Cape  Province.  Member — Council,  University 
of  Port  Hare. 

Recreation :  Golf,  Hunting  and  Music. 

Dr.  Gideon  Francois  Jacobs,  MP. 

Address:  9a,  Sturdee  Avenue  Rosebank, 
Johannesburg. 

Date  of  birth:   2l8t  January,  1922. 

Party  and  constituency:  United  Party — 
Hlllbrow,  Johannesburg.  Elected  to  Parlia- 
ment In  1966. 

Marital  state  and  family:  Married;  3  chil- 
dren— 2  sons  and  1  dani^ter. 


Profession:  Psychologist. 

Education:  B-A.  (Psychology,  Economies 
and  Political  Science);  M.A.  (Psychology); 
D.  Phil.  (Psjchology)    (Cum  Laude). 

Special  Interests:  Defence,  Education, 
Labour,  Planning  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Recreation :  Mountaineering. 

General:  Awarded  O.B.E.  Services  World 
War  rC;  Author  of  Prelude  to  the  Monsoon 
and   Anatomy  of  South.   Africa. 

RSCESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  may  stand  in  recess  for  2 
minutes  so  that  Members  of  this  body 
who  aie  available  v,Ul  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  our  colleagues.  Members  of 
the  Parliament  of  South  Africa. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  11:35 
a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess. 

During  the  recess,  the  distinguished 
visitors  were  greeted  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Sen- 
<ate  reassembled  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Chiles). 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OP  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  REI.ATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles  > .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  basiness,  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  6531,  the  extension  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  as  follows: 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  oonferenoe 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6531)  to  amend  the  Military  SelecUve 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase  military  pay; 
to  authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;   and  for  other  purposes. 

qUORTTM   CAU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE    ARMT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Army  in  particular,  and  the  Na- 
tion's defense  forces  as  a  whole,  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  "mission  impossi- 
ble "  situation  due  to  the  Senate  delay  In 
passing  the  draft  bill. 

The  Members  of  this  body  should 
realize  that  failure  to  act  afBrmatively 
on  the  draft  bill  within  a  very  short  time 
will  strain  our  already  weak  position  in 
Vietnam  and  permit  our  minimum  base- 
line forces  in  Euiope  and  the  United 
States  to  fall  below  strength. 

This  manpower  problem  looms  because 
of  these  three  reasons.  First,  past  ad- 
ministration policy  of  placing  force  levels 
at  the  bare  minimum.  Second,  a  50.000 
average  year  cut  of  the  Army  contained 
in  the  pending  bill.  Third,  the  complete 
shutoff  of  draftees  after  June  30  which 
resulted  from  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  extend  the  1967  Selective  Service  Act 
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Mr.  President,  in  supporting  my  call  to 
the  Senate  for  passage  of  the  draft  bill, 
I  wish  to  briefly  discuss  each  of  these 
three  points. 

First,  the  Senate  should  realize  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  drastically 
Induced  military  manpower  since  coming 
to  office  In  1969. 

The  Army  has  been  cut  from  19  divl- 
Aooa  to  the  present  13  Ms,  with  man- 
power reductions  trimming  a  total  of  1.5 
million  men  in  fiscal  year  1968  to  ap- 
proximately 1  milllCHi  men  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  That  represents  a  reduction  of  one- 
third  in  Just  a  few  years. 

These  reductions  are  in  line  with  the 
Nixon  doctrine  which  calls  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  military  personnel  abroad. 
but  offers  instead  firm  financial  support 
and  military  equipment. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  before  en- 
tering Vietnam  we  had  a  baseline  force 
(rf  16  divisions.  Now,  although  we  are  still 
involved  in  Vietnam,  our  baseline  Army 
strength  is  down  to  slightly  above  13  di- 
visions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
country  can  meet  likely  miUtary  con- 
tingencies with  a  standing  Army  that 
small. 

Indeed,  the  threat  has  certainly  not 
diminished  in  the  past  10  years.  At  a 
time  when  we  had  16  Army  divisions  this 
Nation  was  clearly  superior  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Today,  the  Soviets  have  a 
decided  lead  In  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles,  a  3-to-l  margin  in  subma- 
rines and  maintain  a  large  standing 
Army  which  has  a  decided  tank  advan- 
tage over  NATO  forces. 

Thus,  one  might  ask  why  we  have  13- 
[dus  divisions  when  the  threat  is  so  much 
greater  than  when  we  had  16  divisions? 

In  drawing  down  our  mlUtary  forces 
the  Defense  Department  is  cutting  man- 
power requirements  to  the  bare  minimum 
In  hope  of  reaching  that  elusive  goal — 
an  all-volunteer  Armed  Forces.  The  end 
year  strength  set  for  the  Army  next 
June  is  942,000 — a  sizable  reduction  from 
the  1.1  million  men  on  hand  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

In  summary  of  this  first  point,  let  me 
aay  that  the  Defense  Department  on  its 
own  initiative  has  sharply  reduced  our 
miUtary  manpower  despite  the  fact  we 
still  have  men  being  shot  at  in  Vietnam. 

These  volimtary  reductions  by  the  ad- 
ministration bring  me  to  my  second 
point— the  congressional  cut  of  50,000 
average  year  spcu^es  imposed  on  the  Army 
In  the  pending  draft  bill. 

This  cut  will  take  the  Army  below  the 
previously  planned  end  year  strength  of 
942,000.  It  requires  that  Uie  Army  ac- 
celerate its  losses.  Further,  this  50,000 
reduction  is  an  average  strength  reduc- 
ttoQ  and  not  an  end  strength  reduction. 
Thus,  more  than  50,000  men  wiU  have 
to  be  cut  from  Army  rolls  to  achieve  this 
average  year  reduction. 

To  clarify  the  average  strength  reduc- 
tion I  offer  this  example.  Assume  the 
Army  is  making  its  previously  scheduled 
reductions  during  the  first  half  of  the 
1972  fiscal  year,  then  to  meet  the  addi- 
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tional  50,000  average  year  strength  cut  it 
would  be  necessary  to  cut  100.000  men 
off  the  rt^ls  effective  December  31,  1971. 
Since  these  men  will  be  off  the  roster 
only  half  of  the  remaining  1972  fiscal 
year,  the  cut  must  be  100,000  to  make  up 
for  the  failure  to  get  those  men  off  the 
rolls  in  the  first  part  of  the  1972  fiscal 
year,  which  in  this  case  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  congressional  cut 
will  bring  the  Army  down  close  to  the 
low  point  of  its  manpower  between  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars — a  total  of 
&56.233onMay31. 1961. 

Although  the  draft  bill  containing  this 
reduction  remains  tied  up  here  in  the 
Senate,  the  Army  has  already  initiated 
actions  to  meet  this  cutback. 

The  Secret«UTr  of  the  Army,  Robert 
Freohlke,  announced  last  month  that  as 
many  as  43,000  GI's  scheduled  for  release 
between  this  month  and  next  June  will 
be  sent  home  early. 

The  majority  of  these  men  have  al- 
ready been  to  Vletnsun  or  Korea  and  can 
no  longer  be  sent  overseas  due  to  their 
short  time  remaining  in  service.  In  order 
to  maintain  an  even  flow  of  men  entering 
and  leaving  the  service,  the  Army  is 
permitting  these  draftees  to  be  dis- 
charged early  rather  than  cutting  off 
those  badly  needed  new  men  entering 
through  recruitment  or  conscription. 

Mr.  President,  it  now  aiH>ears  that  the 
50,000  cut  will  force  the  Army  to  in- 
volimtarily  release  servicemen  in  order  to 
meet  this  congressionsd  mandate.  This  is 
an  unbelievable  situation  when  one 
thinks  of  the  millions  of  dollars  we  are 
spending  to  Induce  people  to  enter  the 
service  voluntarily.  It  certainly  will  not 
picture  Army  service  as  an  attractive 
career  when  men  who  wish  to  remain  on 
the  Army  team  are  being  separated 
against  their  will. 

The  third  point  impacting  on  the  pend- 
ing manpower  problem  involves  the  fact 
that  since  July  1  not  (Hie  man  has  entered 
military  service  through  the  conscription 
process. 

In  the  next  few  days  some  will  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  declare 
that  the  Army  and  the  other  services 
have  met  their  recruitment  quotas  for 
the  no-draft  months  of  July  and  August. 

This  is  generally  true,  but  it  leaves  a 
false  impression  and  fails  to  tell  the 
whole  story  reference  our  manpower 
needs. 

The  Army  needs  240,000  new  accessions 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  some  20.000  per 
month,  to  fill  spaces  of  the  privates, 
private  first  class,  and  corporals  rotat- 
ing out.  These  men  are  the  backbone 
of  any  ground  fighting  force. 

Voluntary  enlistmoits  in  the  Army 
during  July  and  August  averaged  14.000 
each  month.  These  numbers  may  have 
met  the  quotas  for  those  months,  but  on 
average  they  are  12,000  men,  or  6.000 
men  per  month,  short  of  the  average 
numbers  needed  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Senate  must  understand  that 
July  and  August  are  usually  good  enlist- 
ment months  and  that  a  downtrend  in 
enlistments  will  set  in  as  the  winter 
months  approach.  Also,  these  enlistments 


were  draft-induced  as  the  draft  bill  Is 
still  pending.  If  the  likelihood  of  not 
passing  this  bill  increases  through 
further  delay,  then  some  of  the  potential 
voluntary  enlistees  for  the  months  ahead 
will  have  second  thoughts. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  important  to  keQ} 
in  mind  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  draft 
is  to  achieve  the  size  and  quality  of  mili- 
tary force  necessary  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States. 

Even  as  we  wind  down  our  tnTolvement 
in  Vietnam  and  thus  reduce  the  size  ol 
our  Armed  Forces,  a  requirement  still 
exists  for  approximately  240,000  new 
soldiers  this  fiscal  year  for  the  Army 
alone  to  meet  its  manpower  needs.  This 
averages  about  20,000  men  i>er  month  any 
way  you  figure  it.  Later  this  year,  or  more 
hkely  during  the  election  year  of  1972, 
draft  calls  will  go  up  sharply. 

As  the  servicee  initiate  acttons  design- 
ed to  improve  the  attractlveneas  of  a 
military  career  and  Congress  approves 
legislation  designed  to  help  achieve  a 
volunteer  army,  reliance  on.  the  draft 
should  be  significantly  reduced.  However, 
forecasts  Indicate  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year  manpower  needs  will  ex- 
ceed expected  enhstments  by  apiu-oxi- 
mately  80,000. 

Already  the  absence  of  a  draft  during 
July  and  August,  and  the  possibility  of 
no  draft  until  October  has  forced  the 
Army  to  modify  its  training  program  and 
the  distribution  plan  of  the  new  soldiers 
who  enlisted. 

There  is  a  5-month  lag  between  the 
time  a  man  enters  the,^ervlce  and  the 
time  he  completes  training.  Without  the 
draft  the  next  few  weeks  a  deficit  in 
deployable  lower  grade  trained  enlisted 
personnel  will  occur  during  the  Decem- 
ber 1971-March  1972  time  frame.  This 
deficit  will  require  that  soldiers  newly 
assigned  within  the  United  States  and 
possibly  in  European  units  be  reassigned 
to  support  our  Vietnam  commitment. 
Equally  dangerous,  this  shortfall  will  not 
permit  the  manning  of  other  units  to  de- 
sired baseline  levels. 

Another  significant  point  should  be 
made  reference  to  the  no-draft  situa- 
tion. The  draft  is  responsible  for  approx- 
imately 90  percent  of  the  personnel  who 
enter  the  Army  with  a  civilian  acquired 
skill  adaptable  to  the  Army's  needs. 
Without  those  individuals  in  the  nimi- 
bers  projected  for  fiscal  year  1972,  train- 
ing programs  will  have  to  be  revised  to 
avoid  a  shortage  in  these  critical  skill 
areas. 

Of  equal  Importance  is  the  adv^^e  ef- 
fect that  a  delayed  draft  is  having  on  tiie 
Reserve  components.  Already  slippages 
in  assigned  enlisted  strength  have  oc- 
curred since  July.  A  recent  survey  has  in- 
dicated that  many  persoimel  are  re- 
sponding that  they  are  "not  interested" 
when  contacted  regarding  reserve  en- 
listment. 

Enlistment  in  Reserve  and  Guard  units 
is  clearly  In  a  downtrend.  A  high-level 
Army  paper  shows  that  based  on  results 
of  the  laat  8  weeks  the  Guard  is  losing 
1.500  men  per  week — I  repeat,  1,500  men 
per  we* — a  potential  1-year  loes  of  78,- 
000  men. 
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This  same  paper  indicates  tktit  based 
on  the  loas  r&te  during  the  last  5  weelc^, 
the  Anny  Reserve  Is  losinc  about  588  men 
we^ly.  for  an  annual  loss  rate  of  29,535. 

Since  the  draft  has  been  a  majcn*  moti- 
vating factor  for  Reeerve  comp<Mient  en- 
Ustmoits,  unit  strength  and  imlft  readi- 
ness will  be  adversely  affected  as  the  no- 
draft  situatioD  continues. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  acted  favor- 
ably on  the  Selective  Service  Act  exten- 
sion over  a  month  ago.  This  matter  has 
been  before  the  Senate  since  last  May. 
In  my  remarks  today  I  have  already  out- 
lined the  dangers  in  allowing  the  draft 
to  remain  inoperative.  We  must  not  per- 
mit our  military  strength  to  drop  to  a 
level  where  "mission  impossible"  will  be 
the  situation  facing  our  military  com- 
manders. 

In  conclOBion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Strain  of  the  Vietnam  War  Weak- 
ens Army  Elsewhere,"  written  by  B. 
Drummond  Ayres,  Jr.,  in  the  September 
13,  1971,  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STKAIN    or  TH*    VlTTNAM    WA«   WKAKZNS 

AXKT   ELSKWunx 

(By  B.  Drummond  Ayres,  Jr.) 

Washington,  8«pt.  12. — The  tremendoxis 
■train  pUced  on  the  United  States  Army  by 
the  Vietnam  war  has  left  many  of  Its  units 
that  are  stationed  elsewhere  not  only  de- 
moralized but  also  unfit  for  heavy  combat. 

Officials  here  say  that  at  least  nine  of  the 
11  divisions  on  active  duty  outside  South- 
east Asia  are  incapable  of  waging  immediate, 
full-scale  war  because  of  manpower  and 
training  shortcomings. 

Out  m  the  field,  at  places  like  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  and  Orafenwohr,  Weet  Germany,  unit 
commanders  worry  aloud  about  what  might 
happen  "If  the  ballon  goes  up." 

"I'm  afraid  we're  quite  a  long  way  from 
the  early  nlneteen-slxtles,  when  we  were 
about  as  good  as  an  Army  can  get,"  says  MaJ. 
Gen.  Donnelly  P.  Bolton,  a  Defenee  Depart- 
ment specialist  In  unit  readiness. 

The  beet  prepared  of  the  Army's  divisions 
are  still  tied  down  in  Vietnam — the  lOlst 
Airborne  and  the  23d  Infantry.  But  even 
these  units,  which  give  the  Army  a  total 
strength  of  13  divisions  and  about  a  million 
men,  are  begliuilng  to  have  trouble  as  the 
war  grinds  down  and  boredom,  and  restless- 
ness set  In. 

The  two  divisions  outside  Vietnam  that 
also  have  combat  ready  ratings  are  the  83d 
Airborne  and  the  First  If echanlxed.  But  they, 
too.  have  certain  lmp>ortant  Umltatlona. 

For  example,  the  82d  can  move  quickly 
from  Its  base  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  but  It  la  a 
lightly  armed  division. 

As  for  the  First,  It  Is  a  divided  unit,  with 
some  of  Its  troope  stationed  at  Fort  Riley, 
ICan..  and  others  In  Germany. 

Of  the  nine  Army  divisions  rated  and  un- 
fit for  Immediate,  full-scale  oombat,  sever- 
al— such  as  the  Third  Armored  In  Oermany 
and  the  Second  Infantry  In  Korea — are  ca- 
pable of  strong  holding  actions,  though  not 
for  long  periods.  These  units  have  most  of 
their  troope  but  need  at  least  six  months  of 
Intensive  training  to  work  up  to  ftrat-claas 
oondltiou. 

Other  divisions  with  bad  fltneaa  reports, 
such  as  the  Fourth  Mecbaniaed  at  Fort  Car- 
son aikd  the  26th  Infantry  In  HawaU,  are  in- 
capable even  of  holding  actions.  They  are  at 
least  a  year  and  a  half  from  oombat  readl- 
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"About  all  we  can  do  is  stay  ahead  of  our 
paperwork,"  says  Maj.  Nicholas  Wadidock,  a 
Fourth  Division  ofllcer  whose  battalion  is  at 
half  strength. 

While  the  unprep&rednees  within  divisions 
like  the  Fourth  stems  mainly  from  sbortages 
in  manpower  and  training,  morale  and  dis- 
ciplinary protAtitaa  caused  by  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  war  aad  the  draft  have  ag- 
gravated the  situation.  So,  too,  have  race 
and  drug  problems. 

The  deterioration  in  readiness  began  about 
five  years  ago  when  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, taking  politics  and  economics  into  con- 
sideration, decided  to  expand  the  Vietnam 
fighting  force  without  calling  up  the  loACtlve 
reserves  and  without  huge  draft  levies. 

This  meant  that  men  and  equipment  had 
to  be  siphoned  from  divisions  stationed  else- 
where, such  as  Korea  and  Germany. 

As  the  war  has  slowed,  moot  of  the  equip- 
ment has  been  returned.  But  because  of  con- 
tinuing pcrfltical  and  economic  pressures, 
many  at  the  men  coming  back  have  been  dis- 
charged rather  than  sent  to  units  short  of 
troops. 

Only  recently  has  the  flow  been  diverted. 

SXTBAINIMO    NEKDKD 

For  instance,  early  this  year  many  of  the 
battalions  and  brigades  in  the  four  divisions 
In  Germany  were  down  to  60  and  70  per  cent 
of  their  fighting  strength.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, thousands  of  replacemeots  have  been 
shipped  to  Europe,  and  now  the  divisions 
there  are  up  to  about  90  per  cent  of  fighting 
strength. 

Still,  many  of  the  new  men  must  be  re- 
trained. Some  units  have  too  many  Infantry- 
nieu  and  not  enough  mechanics:  others  have 
too  many  mechanics  and  not  enough  In- 
fantrymen. 

And  even  after  the  European  divisions 
have  reached  fxUl  strength  and  trained  In- 
dividual soldiers  In  the  required  specialties, 
units  must  be  trained  as  a  whole — first  at 
company  level,  then  at  battalion  and  brigade 
levels  and  finally  at  division  level. 

In  the  last  five  years,  few  Army  units  othe* 
than  those  headed  for  Vietnam  have  con- 
ducted much  training  above  battalion  level. 

Some  of  the  Army  divisions  stationed  In  the 
United  States  have  not  yet  benefited  sub- 
stantially from  the  new  troop  replacement 
effort.  Among  these  are  the  25th  In  Hawaii, 
the  Second  Armored  at  Fort  Hood.  Tex.,  and 
Port  Carson's  Fourth  Mechanized. 

The  Fourth  has  an  authorized  strength  erf 
17.000  men  but  has  only  11,000,  and  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  them  are  officers 
and  sergeants. 

MAMT    ARC    ■MtBrrrXRXS 

Thus  oompanles  are  down  to  25  to  40  per 
cent  of  their  fighting  strength.  Also,  one  of 
every  t^ee  men  is  trained  in  an  unneeded 
military  specialty,  and  one  of  every  two  men 
is  a  Vietnam  returnee,  a  "short-timer"  with 
lees  than  six  months  to  serve. 

The  Army  says  that  short-timers  seldom 
acquire  any  sense  of  belonging  to  the  Fourth. 
Many  have  been  embittered  by  Vietnam  and 
the  draft  and  are  willing  to  soldier  only 
enough  to  get  by  until  their  discharge  ar- 
rives. 

Because  It  has  a  large  number  of  returnees. 
the  Fourth  txima  over  about  15  per  cemt  of  its 
strength  every  month,  about  double  the 
turnover  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  Army. 

"Things  are  so  bad  here,"  says  Capt.  Ken- 
neth King,  a  company  commander,  "that 
we've  had  to  put  eome  of  our  vehicles  and 
weapons  in  storage.  We  try  to  train  one  day 
a  week.  The  rest  of  the  time  we  Just  keep 
house." 

Even  divisions  rated  as  combat-ready  have 
probleBis  with  tianover  and  returnee*.  At 
Fort  Riley,  Col.  R.  D.  Tlce,  commander  of  a 
First  Mechanized  Brigade,  says: 

"We've  got  all  our  people.  But  until  the  war 
Is    over,    they're    going    to    be    coming    and 


going  so  much  that  we're  not  going  to  tw  m 
good  as  we  should  be." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  of  what 
Secretary  Laird  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  to  say  about  the  urgency  of 
acting  on  the  draft  conference  report  In 
a  letter  to  the  Senator  frtHn  Mississippi 
(1^.  Stennis),  chairman  of  the  Anned 
Services  Committee  on  the  Senate,  dated 
September  10,  1971.  I  quote  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  that  letter : 

We  urge  prompt  ad(^tlon  of  the  oonf  enmee 
report.  Further  delay  can  only  impact  ad- 
versely on  our  national  security. 

The  need  for  early  renewal  of  the  draft  au- 
thority is  critical  and  baa  not  rfiminiRhed.  It 
is  my  oonvlction  that  Department  of  Defense 
manpower  requirements  cannot  be  met  with- 
out the  prompit  extension  of  the  draft  author- 
ity contained  in  HJl.  6631. 

The  coQClualon  eome  have  reached  that  the 
draft  Is  not  needed  because  of  fav<x«bU 
recruiting  results  during  the  tempozary  ab- 
sence of  draft  calls  Is  grossly  In  error.  AnalyaU 
of  the  lottery  sequence  numbers  of  enllit- 
ments  In  July  show  that  about  half  of  the 
men  entering  were  draft  motivated.  Young 
men  were  acting  on  the  assumption  that  4ntt 
calls  would  be  resumed  shortly.  Another  fac- 
tor to  be  considered  In  evaluaitlng  recent 
recruiting  results  is  that  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  Is  seasonally  the  moet  favora- 
ble for  recruiting.  It  is  a  natural  time  for 
young  men  who  have  finlahed  high  sotiool 
to  start  a  Service  career  or  to  enlist  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  their  military  obliga- 
tion under  the  draft  act.  It  la  unreaUstic  to 
expect  enlistments  to  hold  up  after  the  good 
recruiting  months  are  past  if  the  autboilty  Ui 
draft  is  delayed  or  terminated. 

The  delay  has  had  advene  effects  which 
will  show  up  after  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
Army  will  suffer  shortages  of  trained  person- 
nel who  can  be  assigned  to  units.  On  the 
average,  five  months  are  required  to  oom- 
plete  initial  training  and  prooeasing.  UnleH 
draft  calls  can  be  resumed  In  November,  I 
estimate  that  the  expected  shortages  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  readiness  of  the  Army  to  a 
significant  degree.  In  addition,  the  decUoe 
In  the  quality  of  personnel  needed  to  meet 
highly  technical  training  requlremezvts  in  all 
Services  is  likely  to  continue  and  worsen. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  draft  authority 
is  needed  now  In  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  words  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorsble 
Melvin  Laird.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  heed 
those  words.  He  says  that  our  natiODBl 
security  Is  going  to  be  Jeopardized  unless 
this  draft  bill  passes  promptly.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  delay  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  will  act  promptly  to  enact  it  into 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  d 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  suggestion? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sedt 
recognition. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  tA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject at  this  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  rec- 
ognized. 

FEASIBJCUTT    OP    VOLUNTZEH    AKMT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
2  months  have  given  us  an  unmatched 
opportunity  to  see  what  would  happen 
when  young  men  were  not  being  con- 
scripted into  the  Armed  Forces.  As  we 
all  know,  the  authority  to  induct  men 
ended  at  the  end  of  June. 

Many  would  have  had  us  believe  that 
enlistments  would  fall  drastically  were 
the  draft  not  there  to  act  as  a  club  in 
stimulating  young  men  to  enlist.  The 
same  people  have  been  using  this  argu- 
ment to  speak  against  final  termination 
of  the  draft  and  agtunst  a  totally  volun- 
teer force. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  nay  say- 
ers  have  been  proven  wrong  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  2  months.  Instead 
of  declining,  enlistments  actually  in- 
creased over  the  number  for  the  same 
months  a  year  ago. 

In  July  of  this  year.  35,800  men  en- 
listed compared  with  32,200  in  July  of 
1970.  In  the  month  of  August,  39,500  men 
enlisted  compared  with  32,400  the  year 
before.  These  increases,  amounting  to 
10,700  men,  are  significant.  The  experi- 
ence over  the  past  years  indicates  that 
enlistments  decline  in  July  and  August 
from  a  high  in  June.  This  year  there  was 
such  a  decline  but  the  actual  number 
who  enlisted  was  higher  than  the  year 
before. 

It  is  also  very  significant  that  the  in- 
crease in  enlistments  during  August  over 
July  this  year,  of  some  3,700  men,  is  a 
great  deaJ  higher  than  the  increase  be- 
tween the  same  2  months  last  year  when 
it  was  only  200  men. 

These  figures  are  truly  surprising. 
Nothing  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  done  can  completely  explain 
the  increases.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
the  factors  which  are  generally  seen  as 
motivating  enlistments  were  dormant 
during  these  months,  and  yet  the  enlist- 
ments rose. 

What  are  those  motivating  factors? 
And  why  were  they  not  functioning  dur- 
ing these  months? 

First,  the  draft  can  correctly  be  con- 
sidered a  motivating  factor  for  enlist- 
ments, but  only  in  a  limited  way.  The 
primary  effect  of  the  carrot-stick  func- 
tion of  the  draft  is  upon  the  young  man 
who  receives  an  order  to  report  for  his 
physical,  knowing  that  an  induction 
notice  would  soon  follow.  He  then  rushes 
to  his  local  recruiter  to  sign  up  and, 
hopefully,  negotiate  for  better  treat- 
ment than  he  would  receive  as  a  draftee. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  induction  notices  being  mailed 
In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and 
yet  enlistments  went  up  appreciably. 

Another  motivating  factor  is  the  paid 


advertising  program  with  which  the 
Army  has  experimented  this  year.  We  are 
told  that  its  effects  were  considerable — a 
600 -percent  increase  of  enlistments  into 
the  combat  arms  during  the  months  that 
the  advertisements  were  seen.  The  first 
wave  of  the  program  concluded  in  June. 
A  second  wave  was  postponed.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  explained  to 
me  that  it  was  because  Congress  had  not 
approved  the  draft  bUl.  The  reasoning 
was  that  the  advertising  program  was  to 
focus  on  the  pay  increases,  and  since 
they  had  not  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, the  advertising  program  was  forced 
into  postponement. 

This  argument  does  not  convince  me. 
and  I  beUeve  that  there  are  other  rea- 
sons for  the  postponement  of  the  ad- 
vertising. I  am  unconvinced,  because  I 
am  sure  that  advertising  would  have  been 
in  preparation  long  before  the  specific 
dollar  amounts  were  approved  by  either 
House  of  Congress.  This  would  have  been 
necessary  if  the  campaign  were  to  begin 
in  July.  Further,  what  was  in  preiiaration 
must  have  been  based  upon  the  fact  of 
an  increase,  not  specified  dollar  amounts. 
The  debate  in  Congress  has  never  been 
on  whether  there  would  be  any  increase. 
Rather  it  has  been  on  the  amount  of 
such  increase.  I  fail  to  see  why  the  ad- 
vertising program  could  not  have  con- 
tinued especially  in  light  of  other  steps 
taken  by  Selective  Service  during  the 
same  period  of  time,  when  the  authority 
was  lacking. 

These  steps  include  the  holding  of  the 
lottery  for  next  year's  pool  of  potential 
draftees  and  the  ordering  of  young  men 
to  premduction  physicals.  Further,  one 
new  provision  in  the  current  unapproved 
draft  bill  has  already  been  acted  upon. 
Selective  Service  Director  Curtis  Tarr 
has  said  that  student  deferments  will 
not  be  granted  to  students  entering  ccrfi- 
lege  for  the  first  time.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  a  new  provision  of  the  draft  bill. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  President  has 
said  he  would  never  eliminate  student 
deferments  without  specific  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress.  Now,  with  such  author- 
ization pending,  but  not  approved,  he 
has  acted. 

I  do  not  understand  the  logic  which 
can  permit  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  to  anticipate  pending  law  while 
at  the  same  time  an  advertising  program 
can  not  proceed  if  Director  Tarr  is  not 
acting  illegally,  I  fall  to  see  how  an  ad- 
vertising program  based  on  the  fact  of  a 
pay  raise  would  have  been  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  law. 

The  experience  of  July  and  August  in- 
dicates to  me  that  a  volunteer  army  can 
be  a  reality.  I  am  disf^pointed,  however, 
that  the  Pentagon  did  not  take  advantage 
of  this  time  to  conduct  a  true  experiment 
on  recruiting  an  entirely  volunteer  force. 

If  it  had  tried  to  prove  that  it  was 
possible  \nth  aggressive  recruitment  and 
the  massive  advertising  campaign  which 
had  been  scheduled,  we  may  have  found 
that  the  total  manpower  needs  could 
have  been  met  in  both  months  without 
the  draft.  The  intended  draft  call  had 
been  only  16,000  men  for  the  2  months 
combined.  Considering  that  75,000  men 


enlisted  during  those  months,  it  does 
seem  possible  that  an  additional  20 
percent  could  have  been  attracted  by 
advertising. 

Instead,  it  appears,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  advertising  campaign  is  concerned, 
that  the  Defense  Department  tried  to 
prove  that  a  totally  volunteer  force  was 
not  possible.  F\)rtunately,  such  a  case 
was  not  made  convincingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  by  the 
fact^  which  I  have  related  that  an  ail- 
volunteer  force  is  possible,  not  next  year 
or  the  year  after,  but  today.  I  therefore 
will  do  all  I  can  to  end  the  draft  now. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  A  CONFEREE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  HM.  10090 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  SubccHn- 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  be  named  as  a  conferee  on 
the  pubUc  works  appropriation  bill,  HJl. 
10090. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reix)rt  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972:  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  proceed  with  a  speech  in  re- 
sponse to  points  which  have  been  made 
which  claim  to  be  grounds  for  not  ap- 
proving the  conference  report.  The  ma- 
terial in  the  speech  is  condensed  but  is 
important.  I  prepared  it  for  delivery  to- 
day. However,  in  view  of  the  hour  and 
the  approaching  time  when  we  will  be 
going  to  the  funeral  services  of  our  late 
lamented  colleague,  Winston  L.  Prouty 
of  Vermont,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to 
pass  the  opportunity  now  and  wait  until 
more  Senators  can  be  present. 

I  shall  therefore  make  this  presenta- 
tion tomorrow  but  I  did  not  want  the 
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RscoRD  to  be  blank  as  to  why  the  propo- 
nents of  the  conference  report  have  not 
made  some  res"onse  to  some  of  the  things 

h.ch  have  been  said. 

I  tiave  given  the  reasons  why  and  I 
hope  to  have  a  chance  tomorrow,  or  again 
on  the  next  day,  to  make  this  presenta- 
tion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORXJM  CALL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  l£  so  ordered. 


MARINE  PROTECTION,  RESEARCH. 
AND  SANCTUARIES  ACT  OF  1971— 
JOINT  REFERRAL  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  AND  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  umnimous  consent  that  the 
blU  (H.R.  9727)  relating  to  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  of  1971.  which  is  being  held  at  the 
desk,  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  Uie  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  bill  (HJl.  9727)  to 
regulate  the  dumping  of  material  in  the 
oceans,  coastal  and  other  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  Utle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unaiilmous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACmON  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
tomorrow  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  IS  minutes  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  THURSDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 18,  1971.  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  Thursday  morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btro  of  West 
Virginia  when  he  offered  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  WiLUAMs  the  introduction  of  S.  2515, 
and  two  statements,  an  analysis,  and 
text  of  the  bill  are  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  FOR  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  EXTENSION  OP  THE  DRAJT  TO 
BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business  tomorrow  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  conference  report  on 
the  extension  of  the  draft,  which  is 
highly  privileged.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  EXTEN- 
SION OF  THE  DRAFT  ON  THURS- 
DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusicMi  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  the  Senate  return  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  extension  of  the  draft,  which 
is  a  privileged  matrer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there  win 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 

Following  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  privileged  matter  which  Is  before 
the  Senate,  the  conference  report  on  the 
extension  of  the  draft. 

There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on  to- 
morrow. Any  votes  which  woiild  other- 
wise occur  will  be  put  over  imtll  Thurs- 
day. 

During  the  afternoon  of  tomorrow,  I 
understand  from  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  for  a  brief  period  while  the  fimeral 
services  are  being  conducted  in  Vermont 
for  our  late  departed  colleague,  Senator 
Winston  Prouty. 

Following  the  services  there,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  its  consideration  of  the 
conference  report. 

When  the  Senate  completes  Its  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  it  will  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  a.m.  on  Thursday  next. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  and 
as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty.  of  Vermont,  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.) .  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
September  15,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  September  14.    1971: 
U.S.  DisTEicT  Courts 

William  J.  Bauer,  of  nilnola,  tx)  be  a  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
nUnolB.  vice  Joseph  S.  Perry,  retiring. 


September  1^,  1971 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens  and  so 
fulfill  the  law  of  Christ. — Oalatlans  6:  2. 

O  Thou  whose  love  seeks  us  all  our  days 
and  whose  light  follows  us  all  our  ways, 
may  we  feel  Thy  presence  near  as  we  set 
out  upon  the  duties  of  this  day.  Our 
strength  Ls  imequal  to  the  tasks  and  the 
tests  of  this  troubled  time.  So  we  bow  our 
heads  and  our  hearts  before  the  altar  of 
prayer,  praying  that  Thy  wisdom  may 
make  us  wise.  Thy  strength  may  make  us 
strong,  and  Thy  love  may  make  us  loving. 

Reveal  to  us  the  path  of  Thy  will  and 
give  us  the  Insight  and  the  inspiration  to 
walk  in  It.  Then  with  clear  eyes,  coura- 
geous hearts,  and  clean  hands  may  we 
make  our  decisions  and  enact  our  laws 
always  endeavoring  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  people. 

Bless  our  beloved  Nation  and  make  her 
a  blessing  to  all  mankind,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE   GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  ssuiness  that  I 
Inform  the  Members  of  this  body  of  the 
death  this  morning  of  my  good  friend 
and  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
George  Huddleston,  Jr. 

George  Huddleston  was  an  outstand- 
ing Member  of  this  body  for  10  years, 
beglrming  his  service  with  the  84th  Con- 
gress. He  served  with  singular  distinc- 
tion, and  the  people  of  Birmingham  and 
the  old  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama  realized  his  special  abilities  and 
his  tireless  eCforts  on  their  behalf.  He 
served  his  city,  his  State,  and  his  Nation 
well  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
as  did  his  father,  the  Honorable  George 
Huddleston.  Sr. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  served  with 
George  Huddleston,  Jr.  He  was  a  warm 
and  affable  person,  and  his  sudden  pass- 
ing early  this  morning  comes  as  a  ter- 
rible shock  and  profound  personal  loss. 

I  know  that  those  In  this  body  who 
knew  George  Huddleston  share  this  per- 
sonal grief. 

Alabama  and  the  Nation  have  lost  one 
of  their  truly  outstanding  statesmen. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  dear  wife,  Alice  Jeanne,  and 
his  fliie  family. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  shocked  when  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  An- 
drews) Informed  me  just  .a  few  mo- 
ments ago  about  the  sudden  and  un- 
timely passing  of  George  Huddleston,  Jr. 
I  know  that  all  of  us  who  served  here 
with  George  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  in  the  beauti- 
ful expressions  that  he  has  made  here 
with  respect  to  the  work  of  George  Hud- 
dleston here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  his  life,  his  character,  the 
friends  he  made,  his  dedication  to  his 
State  and  his  country. 

One  Is  always  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
speak  adequately  In  expressing  grief  at 
the  passing  of  a  friend  and  former  col- 
league, and  that  is  Increasingly  true 
when  it  happens  so  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Boggs  joins  with  me  in  express- 
ing to  Mrs.  Huddleston  and  her  family 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  th-^  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   (Mr.  Gerald  R.  FordK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  g?ntleman 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  sp  ak  for 
all  of  the  Members  on  our  ."^ide  of  the 
aisle  in  saying  that  we  share  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Andrews^  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs>  con- 
cerning George  Huddleston,  Jr.  He  was 
a  friend  of  all  of  us.  He  did  an  outstand- 
ing job  as  a  legislator,  and  it  certainly 
was  a  shock  to  me  to  learn  of  his  pass- 
ing. 

I  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest  con- 
dolences, and  I  can  say  without  reser- 
vation that  George  Huddleston,  Jr.,  has 
left  a  fine  record,  together  with  many 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
the  profound  shock  and  sympathy  of  our 
former  colleague,  Laurie  Battle,  in  the 
loss  of  George  Huddleston. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  Huddleston  came  to  the  Congress 
when  I  did  and  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  84  Club  knew  and  respected 
George  Huddleston.  On  behalf  of  all  of 
them,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sympa- 
thy and  the  sympathy  of  the  rest  to  the 
family  of  George  Huddleston. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yie'.d  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation  for 
j-ielding.  He  h'\s  spoken  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alabama  delegation  and  for 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Bl-mlngham 
which  it  Is  now  my  privilege  to  represent. 

The  shcck  and  sadness  on  the  passing 
of  this  distinguished  son  of  our  city  will 
be  felt  by  many  of  Its  citizens,  and  I 
thank  the  dean  of  our  delegation  for  his 
remarks.     

Mr.  WHI'l'l'KN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statements  that 
h':ive  been  made.  I  knew  George  Huddle- 
ston well. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  Members  thai 
I  have  ever  served  with  In  the  Congress. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him  here 

He  was  an  outstanding  American  and 
a  really  great  figure  both  here  and  back 
home. 

His  loss  is  going  to  be  felt  not  onlv  by 
his  friends  hrre.  but  by  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  and  in  the  country.  To 
Ills  family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
able  friend  in  the  well  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  am  very  strongly  in  sympathy  with 
and  share  the  sentiments  that  have  be3n 
so  eloquently  expressed  about  our  late 
lamented  colleague,  George  Huddleston. 
I  knew  him  for  many  years.  He  was  deeply 
dedicated  to  the  performance  of  his  im- 
portant pubUc  duties.  He  was  a  man  with 
a  high  sensa  of  patriotism  and  concern 
for  his  country  and  was  always  diligent 
in  the  service  of  his  constituents. 

He  was  a  friend  whose  friendship 
every  one  of  his  many  friends  cherished. 

Mr.  Sre''ker,  I  join  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  our  late  co'league  and  in  ex- 
t3nding  deepest  sympathy  to  his  bereaved 
family. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  tributes 
paid  here  to  the  memory  of  our  former 
colleague,  George  Huddleston,  Jr.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  his  dis- 
tinguished father  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  was  also  a  most  able 
legislator  and  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
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terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Of  course,  I  had  occasion  to  asso- 
ciate myself  more  with  George  Huddles- 
ton,  Jr.,  as  he  served  longer  here  dxiring 
my  tenure  of  office. 

George  was  really  a  very  capable  young 
man  and  his  untimely  death  is  a  shock 
to  all  of  us  who  served  with  him.  He  was 
far  above  the  average  in  intelligence  and 
he  made  his  mark  and  his  presence  felt 
here  during  his  all- too-brief  service  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
sympathy  to  his  widow  and  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  They  can  always 
be  proud  of  George's  outstanding  record 
in  the  UjS.  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  his  country. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  dlstlngiilshed  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  passing  tribute  to  our 
former  late  colleague.  George  Huddles- 
ton  of  Alabama.  I  knew  George  inti- 
matrty.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine. 
I  was  shocked  to  leam  of  his  passing  and 
I  want  to  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  his  family  and  his 
friends.  We  know  this  world  is  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  for  George  having 
lived  In  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  dean  of  the 
Alabama  delegation  for  yielding.  I  would 
like  also  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague.  Con^essman 
GcoKGK  Ahsscws,  regarding  the  passing 
of  Congressman  George  Huddleston  and 
to  express  my  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife. 
Alice  Jeanne,  and  family.  George  was  one 
of  my  very  close  friends. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  ANDRETWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sad- 
dened today  to  leam  of  the  death  of  my 
former  colleague,  George  Huddleston. 
During  the  10  years  we  served  together 
in  the  House  I  came  to  know  him  well, 
and  to  like  and  admire  him  and  all  he 
stood  for.  He  was  an  able  man  of  honesty 
and  integrity  who  served  his  country 
with  devotion  and  loyalty.  I  have  valued 
our  friendship  and  I  will  miss  him,  as 
win  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him, 

Mrs.  Rhodes  and  I  extend  o\ir  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife,  Alice 
Jeanne,  and  their  family  in  their  be- 
reavement. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  untimely  death  today  of 
former  Alabama  Congressman  George 
Huddleston,  Jr.,  has  created  a  pell  oS  sor- 
row which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten 
among  those  who  knew  and  respected 


him  so  highly  during  his  tenure  in  the 
House  of  RepresentatlTes. 

During  his  time  in  office,  the  "fiery 
redhead  from  Birmingham,"  as  he  came 
to  be  known,  gained  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  aU  loyal  Americans  who  grew 
to  admire  his  consistent  and  zealous  sup- 
port of  this  Nation's  national  defense 
posture.  He  loved  America  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  10  years,  he  fought  vigor- 
ously to  maintain  the  country's  interna- 
tional respect  as  a  strong,  tenable  bastion 
of  freedom.  His  work  with  veterans  or- 
ganizations nationwide,  and  especially 
those  in  his  beloved  Birmingham,  will 
long  be  remembered.  It  was  primarily  as 
a  result  of  his  efforts  in  working  with 
Birmingham  veterans  organizations  that 
the  aimual  Veterans  Day  observances  in 
Birmingham  were  established  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  outstanding  displays 
of  patriotic  commemoration. 

Upon  his  departure  from  Congress  in 
1964.  Mr.  Huddleston  moved  his  family 
from  Potomac.  Md.,  to  a  peaceful  setting 
of  a  farm  in  Mfddleburg.  Va..  where,  imtil 
the  time  of  his  passing  early  today,  he 
commuted  to  Washington,  working  as  a 
legal  adviser  to  North  American  Rock- 
well Corp. 

George  Huddleston's  tenacity  and  in- 
tegrity as  a  hard-working  member  of 
Coneress  will  long  be  remembered.  He 
was  a  Erreat  American  living  in  a  great 
time. 

Mrs.  Edwards  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife 
and  family. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  great  sorrow  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  former  colleague. 
George  Huddleston,  Jr..  who  i>assed  away 
earlier  today. 

Mr.  Huddleston  was  a  weU -liked  mem- 
ber of  the  Alabama  delegation  for  10 
years.  He  had  the  distinction  of  serving 
from  the  same  district  which  had  sent 
his  father  to  Congress  years  earlier. 

However,  he  did  not  rely  on  his 
father's  reputation  but  estabUshed  an 
enviable  record  on  his  own  as  an  un- 
tiring worker  and  a  friend  to  all  in  this 
Chamber. 

He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  n  and  with  that 
experience  was  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  was 
steadfastly  loyal  to  our  country  and  was 
proud  to  be  a  zealous  p&trlot. 

George  had  an  open  and  winning  per- 
sonality which  served  him  well  in  his 
public  and  private  life.  His  genteel  de- 
portment and  thoughtfulness  for  others 
were  hallmarks  of  his  character  during 
and  after  his  service  In  the  House.  His 
host  of  friends  in  this  Chamber  and 
throughout  the  coimtry  will  miss  him. 

To  his  beloved  wife.  Alice  Jeanne,  and 
his  lovely  children.  I  Join  with  his  host 
of  friends  and  companions  in  extending 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  this  their  great 
loss. 

Mr  PTXDWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation and  everyone  else  who  knew  him, 
I  was  greatlv  maddened  to  leam  this 
momtng  of  the  sudden  death  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  our  State.  Con- 


gressman Huddleston  served  his  cotmtry 
with  gallantry  and  devotion  during  his 
naval  career  in  World  War  U.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alabama  bar  before  his  elec- 
tion to  Congress,  he  was  active  in  pro- 
fessional legal  circles.  He  was  elected  to 
the  84th  Congress  smd  served  here  with 
distinction  for  many  years.  His  political 
career  carried  on  a  family  tradition  in 
that  his  father,  George  Huddleston,  8r., 
also  represented  Jefferson  Coimty  In 
Congress  for  many  years. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  ssmipathy 
to  the  Congressman's  wife.  Alice  Jeanne, 
and  to  their  children.  In  the  difficult  days 
ahead,  I  hope  that  the  high  esteem  in 
which  George  Huddleston  was  held  by  so 
many  Members  of  the  House  and  other 
friends  might  serve  as  a  source  of 
comfort. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  passing  of 
George  Huddleston,   Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUS- 
PEND THE  RULES  UNDER  RULE 
XXVn  IN  ORDER  ON  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  20  TO  MONDAY.  SEP- 
TEMBER 27 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules  under  rule  XXVn.  in  order  on 
Monday.  September  20.  be  transferred 
to  Monday,  September  27. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  gentle- 
man's request?  I  apologize  for  not  hear- 
ing it  fully. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  be  happy  to  restate 
it.  The  request,  simply  stated,  is  to  trans- 
fer suspension  day  from  next  Monday 
to  the  following  Mondav.  The  upcoming 
Monday  is  a  traditional  Jewish  holiday, 
and  it  has  been  our  practice  not  to  con- 
duct such  business  on  that  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  with  the  post- 
ponement of  a  week  we  can  look  forward 
to  about  35  bills  under  suspension? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  not  suspect  that 
there  would  be  that  memy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  explanation.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRrvrLEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectltm  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAUREL  LEA  SCHAEPERr— 
MISS  AMERICA 

Mr.  DEIVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  formally  acknowledge  that 
one  of  my  constituents  in  the  12th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  won  the  title  of  Miss  Amer- 
ica in  the  recent  pageant  in  AUantic 
City,  N.J..  Saturday,  September  11. 

Miss  Laurel  Lea  Schaefer,  22,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Schaefer  of  2453 
Plymouth  Avenue,  Bexley.  Ohio,  cer- 
tainly is  endowed  with  beauty,  talent, 
and  poise,  and  I  may  add  considers  her- 
self as  a  conservative  Republican.  Ohio 
and  the  Nation  can  be  most  proud  of  her 
selection. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  this  distinct  honor,  and 
wish  her  much  success  and  happiness  in 
reigning  as  the  1972  Miss  America.  I  am 
confident  she  will  represent  the  United 
States  with  much  dignity,  charm,  beauty, 
warmth,  and  intelligence. 


BUSING  TO  ACHIEVE  RACIAL 
BALANCE 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Sunday  in  Savannah, 
Ga..  more  than  10.000  concerned  parents 
assembled  and  protested  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  their  children  out  of  their  neigh- 
borhoods into  other  areas. 

In  Augusta,  Ga.,  I  vas  privileged  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  where  there  were  more 
than  8,500  parents  protesting  the  cross- 
town  busing  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  gone  beyond  the 
question  of  desegregation  and  now  we 
are  entering  the  era  of  trying  to  force 
children  out  of  their  neighborhoods  in 
order  to  achieve  what  someone  else  con- 
siders to  be  social  well-being. 

I  noticed  that  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  the 
people  there  have  protested  by  shutting 
down  the  General  Motors  plant. 

I  will  call  for  several  quorum  calls  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition,  in  order  that  we  may 
vote  on  this  matter.  The  people  of  Amer- 
ica have  a  right  to  have  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  vote  on  a  resolu- 
tion to  prohibit  forced  busing  of  students. 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINOS  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  DURWARD  G.  HALL, 
OP  MISSOURI 

<Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar  k.s.> 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  birthday  of 
the  genial  gentieman  and  my  friend 
from  the  Ozarks,  Dr.  Hall.  He  says  he  is 
92  reaching  for  93.  I  do  not  believe  it. 


Last  June  he  had  a  few  questionable 
remarks  to  make  about  my  birthday.  I 
am  going  to  return  good  for  evil  and  just 
wish  him  many,  many  more  happy 
birthdays. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  THE 
HONORABLE  DURWARD  G.  HALL, 
OF  MISSOURI 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  join  my  friend 
from  Iowa  in  wishing  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri,  Dr.  Hall,  a  happy  birth- 
day. I  believe  all  of  us  do.  And  I  hope 
that  he  has  many,  many  more  happy 
ones. 

I  was  really  amazed,  however,  by  the 
ingratitude  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa, 
because  I  felt  that  the  tribute  paid  by 
his  personal  physician  to  him  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  birthday  was  an  extremely 
gracious  and  kind  one.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  so  that  he  can  be  a 
litUe  bit  more  kind  to  his  elderly  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  jield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  only  trouble  was  that 
he  did  not  bring  his  bugle  with  him  last 
June  and  give  a  recital  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Now 
I  understand. 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  SUBCOMMTT- 
TEE  ON  JUDICIARY  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA IN  RESPECT  TO  FINAN- 
CIAL ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE 
ROBERT  P.  KENNEDY  STADIUM 

Mr.  HUNG  ATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  the  Federal  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  have 
submitted  a  draft  bill  which  develops  a 
financial  arrangement  for  the  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  Stadiiun.  The  District  of  Co- 
Itunbia  Subcommittee  on  Judiciary  will 
hold  public  hearings  on  this  bill  Monday, 
September  20  at  10  ajn..  room  1310. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  To 
avoid  holding  hearings  on  a  bill  that  has 
not  yet  been  introduced,  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  bill  today,  for  that  purpose  only, 
and  invite  study  or  testimony  by  any 
Interested  Members. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
was  detained  by  official  business  on 
Thiu^ay,  September  9.  1971,  I  was  un- 
able to  cast  my  vote  with  regard  to  H.R. 
9727,  the  Marine  Protection,  Research. 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1971.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
this  bill,  the  objectives  of  which  I  fully 
support.  I  am  gratified  that  the  measure 
passed  by  a  record  vote  of  304  In  favor. 
3  omxised. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

[RoU  No.  2641 

Abourezk 

DuIbU 

McBwen 

Addabbo 

Edwards,  L». 

McKay 

Ashley 

Eshleman 

M&ddea 

BadUlo 

Gallagher 

PeUy 

Belcher 

Garmatz 

Plie 

Blanton 

Ooldwat«r 

Rosenthal 

Bray 

HaJey 

Ruppe 

Burke.  Fla. 

Halpem 

Scheuer 

Celler 

Hanna 

Slsk 

Clark 

Hathaway 

Sullivan 

Clay 

Hubert 

Symington 

Gorman 

Hogan 

Talcott 

Delaney 

Jarman 

Teague,  Calif 

Dellxims 

Ke« 

Terry 

Dent 

Lon?.  La. 

Vander  Jagt 

Dlegs 

Mcculloch 

WldnaU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HM.  10090.  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION      APPROPRIAIIONS, 

1972 

Mr,  EJVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Eisk  imanimous  consent  that  the  Man- 
agers may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  10090),  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  water  and  jxjwct  devel- 
opment, including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— CivU,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROHIBmNG  DETENTION  CAMPS 

Mr.  KASTENMEIKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HM.  234)  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  establishment  of  emergency  deten- 
tion camps  and  to  provide  that  no  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  committed 
for  detention  or  imprisonment  in  siny 
facility  of  the  U.S.  Government  except  m 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  UUe  18. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  COMUITTEX  OF  THZ  WHOLS 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  TSniaa  tar  the  further 
ooDsideraUoD  of  the  biU  HJl.  234.  with 
Mrs.  QairiTTHa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  ttUe  of  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  (m  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  that 
the  bill  would  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Misourl  (Mr.  Ichokd)  . 

AMXIfBlfXirr   DT   TBS   VATUU   OF  A 

OTTOMt    BT    la.    ICBOBO 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  In  tbe  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Ichobo:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the   text   of   the   bUl   HJl.   820,   as   foUows: 

Tb*t  section  103(a)(3)  of  the  Emergency 
Detantton  Act  of  1»50  (60  U.S.C.  812(a)  (3) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  CX>neurrent  reaolutkm  of  the  Oon- 
greas  declaring  the  existence  of  an  Inmir- 
rectlon  within  the  United  States  In  aid  of  a 
foreign  enemy,". 

Skc.  3.  Section  103  of  such  Act  (50  USC. 
818)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  sh&U 
be  apprehended  or  detained  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  ancestry." 

Sbc.  3.  Clause  (3)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  104(d)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  814(d) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "(3)  of  his 
right  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  or  to  have 
counsel  appointed  to  represent  him  If  he  la 
flnanclally  unable  to  obtain  counsel  as  pro- 
vided In  section  109(f)  of  this  title.". 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  109 
of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  819(f) )  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Every  detainee  shall  be  afforded  full 
opportunity  to  be  represented  by  counsel  at 
the  preliminary  hearing  prescribed  by  this 
title  and  In  all  stages  of  the  detention  review 
proceedings,  including  the  hearing  before  the 
Board  and  any  judicial  review,  and  be  shall 
have  the  right  at  hearings  of  the  Board  to 
testify,  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favtx',  and  to  cross- 
examine  adverse  witnesses.  The  Board  shaU 
estabUah  a  plan  for  furnishing  representa- 
tion for  detainees  who  are  financially  unable 
to  obtain  adequate  representation  In  pro- 
ceedings under  this  title.  Unless  the  detainee 
waives  the  appointment  of  counsel,  the 
Board  or  Its  designee.  If  satisfied  after  ap- 
propriate Inquiry  that  the  detainee  la  flnan- 
clally unable  to  obtain  counsel,  shall  appoint 
counsel  to  represent  him.  If  at  any  time  after 
the  appointment  of  counsel  the  Board  finds 
that  the  detainee  is  flnanclally  able  to  obtain 
counsel  or  to  make  partial  payment  for  the 
representation,  the  Board  may  terminate  the 
appointment  of  counsel  or  authorize  pay- 
ment In  whole  or  In  part  as  provided  In  this 
subsection  and  as  may  appear  In  the  Interests 
of  justice.  Counsel  for  a  detainee  who  Is 
flnanclally  unable  to  obtain  Investigative. 
expert,  at  other  services  necessary  to  ad- 
equate representation  of  the  detainee  may 
request  them  In  an  ex  parts  application  to 
the  Board.  Upon  finding,  after  appropriate 
Inquiry,  that  the  services  are  necessary  and 
that  the  detainee  Is  financially  unable  to 
obtain  them,  the  Board  shaU  authorize 
counsel  to  obtain  such  services  on  behalf  of 
the  detainee.  The  Board  may.  In  the  interests 
of  justice,  and  upon  a  finding  that  timely 
procxirement  of  necessary  services  could  not 
await  prior  authorization,  ratify  such  services 
after  they  have  been  obtained.  Counsel  ap- 
pointed piirsuant  to  this  subsection,  or  a  bar 
association  or  legal  aid  agency  which  made 
(counsel  avaUable  for  appointment,  shall, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  representation  or 
any  segment  thereof,  be  compensated  by  the 


Board  and  reimbursed  for  expenses  reason- 
ably Incurred,  Including  the  investigative, 
expert,  or  other  services  authorized,  to  the 
extent  and  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
of  payments  at  the  highest  rate  thereof  as 
provided  In  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 3006A,  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  expenditure  therefor  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  an  expense  of  the  Bo«uxl  authorized 
under  section  106(b)  of  this  title." 

(b)  Subsection  (h)(1)  of  section  109  of 
such  Act  (60  U.S.C.  819(h))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows : 

"(1)  Whether  such  person  has  received  or 
given  assignment,  or  training  or  instruction 
in  procedures  and  techniques,  for  the  com- 
mission of  espionage  or  sabotage,  under  the 
supervision  and  in  service  or  preparation  for 
service  with  or  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment, foreign  political  party,  organiza- 
tion, or  movement  which  is  Communist  or 
which  has  as  a  purpose  the  overthrow  or 
destruction  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
political    subdivisions; ". 

Mr.  POPF  (during  the  reading) . 
lirRrtam  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcori). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman? 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  I  object.  I  would  like  to 
point  out 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Regular  order.  Madam 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
lifissouri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  lady  has  objected.  I 
see  that  she  wants  to  proceed  upon  emo- 
tion and  rhetoric  alone  and  not  upon 
f£u:ts  and  logic.  This  is  a  point,  Madam 
Chairman,  that  I  have  made  through- 
out the  general  debate.  I  made  the 
charge — and  it  is  a  very  serious  charge- 
that  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  not  done 
its  work  well;  that  It  has  jumped  from 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire;  that  it  is 
trying  to  legislate  on  unfoimded  fears 
and  not  on  facts  and  logic,  and  now  you 
do  not  want  to  hear  the  facts  and  the 
logic. 

Let  me  say.  Madam  Chairman,  that  I 
bow  to  no  one  in  this  body  for  devotion 
to  libertarian  principles  and  particularly 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  enshrined  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  say  to  the  lady  from  New  York 
that  I  am  a  libertarian,  yes.  I  am  not  a 
libertine.  I  am  a  disciplinarian,  yes 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Our  col- 
league is  not  the  lady  from  New  York; 
she  is  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  stand  corrected.  To 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

I  am  a  disciplinarian. 


Mrs.    ABZUO.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  refuse  to  yield  at  tUi 

time. 

I  am  a  disciplinarian,  but  I  am  not  a 
governmental  disciplinarian.  I  pointed 
out  many  times  that  there  is  no  society 
which  demands  more  self -discipline  thim 
a  free  society.  You  do  not  need  self -dis- 
cipline in  a  totalitarian  society.  Tbtmt 
who  are  the  rulers  can  give  you  the  dis- 
cipline with  the  iron  fist. 

I  rise  to  address  the  House  on  liber- 
tarian principles.  My  position  is  very, 
very  simple.  I  say  that  the  true  liber- 
tarian position  is  not  to  repeal  title  Q, 
which  was  drafted  by  some  real  liber- 
tarians, namely.  Senator  Douglas;  name- 
ly. Senator  Lehman,  and  namely.  Senator 
HuMPHKEY — and  I  do  not  think  anybody 
in  this  body  would  question  the  liber- 
tarian principles  of  those  gentlemen — bat 
I  will  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  in  these  emotional,  unrestful 
times  it  is  very  easy  to  destroy  liberty  in 
the  name  of  liberty.  I  am  afraid  that  ii 
what  the  Committee  on  the  Judidaiy 
would  have  us  do  if  we  do  not  look  very 
closely  at  the  facts  involved  in  this  de- 
bate. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  want  to  correct 
one  error  that  I  made  in  debate  yes- 
terday. 

I  referred  to  the  original  proviso  pro- 
hibiting detention  except  under  title  18 
as  the  original  RaiLsback  amendment.  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  frc«n  Ulinols 
on  that.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you 
had  no  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  meas- 
ure prohibiting  detention  under  title  18. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  gentleman  U 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  hope  that  I  have 
straightened  out  the  error. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  advise  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  as  to  what  the  procedure 
was. 

During  the  last  session,  the  91st  sesstoia. 
there  were  several  bills  that  were  in- 
troduced providing  for  the  outright  re- 
peal of  title  n  of  the  Internal  Securlly 
Act  of  1950.  Some  of  those  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security.  Othfer  bills  were  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  that  we 
had  on  the  measures  that  what  would 
we  accomplish  if  we  merely 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Madam  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  want  to 
just  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  this  fact.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  situation  is  in  other 
States,  but  in  New  York  State  and  In 
New  York  City  today  a  good  number  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  from  that  area 
have  to  go  back  for  New  York  elections 
which  are  very  important. 
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We  had  3  hours  of  debate  yesterday 
on  this  matter  in  which  the  gentleman 
expressed  his  views  very  fully  on  this 
amendment.  Many  of  us  gave  up  our 
opportunity  to  wptak.  yesterday  and  wlU 
give  up  our  opportunity  to  speak  to- 
day. I  think  we  have  had  adequate  de- 
bate on  this  subject  imder  the  3-hour 
rule.  Those  of  us  from  New  York  would 
appreciate  it  if  we  could  have  the  op- 
portunity to  have  an  expeditious  vote 
on  this  question.  That  is  my  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  insist  upon  her 
objection? 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  fact  when  the  bills 
were  originally  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  that  if 
we  merely  repealed  the  section  we  would 
really  not  accomi^lsh  anything,  because 
we  would  be  returning  to  our  position 
in  World  War  U  when  this  black  page 
In  American  history  occurred. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  members  oi 
the  cOTimittee  that  title  II  can  (miy  be 
a  false  symbol  of  what  happened  to  the 
Japanese,  because  tlUe  n  was  not  on 
the  books  in  the  year  of  1942. 

My  position  is  that  If  it  had  been  on 
the  books  what  happened  to  the  Japanese 
would  not  have  happened. 

Then,  Madam  Chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Hawaii  added 
an  amendment,  "No  person  shall  be  de- 
tained except  pursuant  to  title  18." 

The  Department  of  Justice  objected  to 
that  and  then  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois drafted  the  so-called  Rallsback 
amendment. 

Now,  let  us  \otAs.  at  this  matter  in  prop- 
er perspective. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  peacetime 
measure.  We  are  dealing  with  a  wartime 
measure. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  in  a  unan- 
imous opinion  that  the  President's  war- 
time power  Is  very  broad.  It  is  the  power 
to  prosecute  a  war  successfully.  It  is  a 
power  which,  however,  can  be  restricted 
by  Congress. 

This  principle  was  set  down  in  the 
Youngstown  case  when  President  Tru- 
man seized  the  steel  mills  and  Uiat  seiz- 
ure was  declared  unlawful  because  he 
did  not  proceed  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  or  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

•niat  is  why  I  say  that  title  H  Is  In  fact 
a  restriction  upon  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  why  I  say  that  the  support 
of  HJR.  820  is  the  true  Ubertarian  posi- 
tion. 

Title  n  Is  a  wartime  measure  stating 
that  the  President  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  appreheiul  those  whom  he  has 
reastm  to  believe  would  commit  espio- 
nage or  sabotage.  That  power  can  only  be 
invoked  up<xi  the  happening  of  one  of 
three  conditions. 

First,  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress. 

Second,  an  Invasion  of   the  milted 

States. 


Third.  Insurrection  wltldn  the  United 
States  In  «dd  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

Madam  Chairman.  It  is  the  third  con- 
dition that  has  caused  all  of  the  trou- 
ble. It  Is  the  third  condition  that  has 
permitted  the  so-called  Cltiaens  C<»n- 
mittee  for  Constitutional  Liberties,  which 
is  a  Communist  front,  and  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  that  Citizens  Commit- 
tee on  Constitutional  L&ertles.  who  tes- 
tified at  the  hearings,  a  known  Commu- 
nist— ^it  is  that  third  condition  that  per- 
mitted them  to  raise  all  of  these  im- 
founded  fears. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
correct  In  his  statemort  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  yesterday. 

Now,  what  I  have  dcHie  in  HJl.  820 
is  this:  that  third  condition  I  have 
cleared  up.  I  have  stated  that  it  cannot 
be  used  except  by  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Second, 
we  have  guaranteed  the  right  of  In- 
digent detainees  to  couiueL  TUrd.  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  what  happened 
to  the  Japanese  in  World  War  n  when 
this  act  was  not  on  the  books  could  not 
happen  again  by  stating  that  no  person 
can  be  detained  by  reason  of  race  or 
ancestry  and,  fourth,  we  have  clari- 
fied the  criteria  by  which  a  potential 
espionage  agent  or  saboteur  can  be  de- 
tained. In  addition  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  retained. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Members  of  the 
House,  ttiat  I  contend  that  amendment 
of  tftle  n  rather  than  repeal  of  title  n 
is  the  true  liberatian  position,  and  I 
state  very  frankly  that  if  this  House  ac- 
cepts the  bill  and  committee  amendment 
reported  out  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  it  may  well  prohibit  the 
apprehension  of  saboteurs  and  espionage 
agents  in  time  of  war. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  RATTSBACK.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  (^position  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  3 
hours  of  debate  we  utilized  yesterday 
makes  it  really  unnecessary  to  cover  all 
of  the  same  ground  that  we  covered 
then.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  be  very 
brief,  too,  and  that  we  can  reach  a  vote 
at  an  early  hour. 

Let  me  just  say  for  those  of  you  who 
were  not  on  the  floor  yesterday  that  the 
issue  is:  should  we  repeal  title  n  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 — which  al- 
though never  used  is  without  question 
olTenslve  to  many  Americans,  including 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent  who  have 
memories  of  what  ha];^>ened  back  in 
1942,  when  about  112,000  persons  of 
Japanese  descent,  many  of  whom  were 
American  citizens  were  ordered  by  an 
Executive  order,  to  abide  by  a  curfew 
which  applied  only  to  them,  were  or- 
dered to  evacuate  certain  areas,  pri- 
marily in  the  western  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  CaUfomla.  and  I  be- 
lieve the  western  part  of  Arizona,  and  to 
report  to  a  detention  camp  without  what 
we  normally  regard  as  any  kind  of  due 
process — should  we  repeal  title  n  and 
prohibit  detention  camps? 

I  think  it  Is  Important  to  realize  that 


simile  r^jeal  <A  title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  dote  not  s(dve  the 
problem  which  occtured  In  1942. 

The  reason  Is.  of  cowse,  the  act  of 
1950  came  after  tiie  events  of  1942. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
bills?  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
took  the  Matsunga  bill,  and  after  ob- 
jections from  the  Department  of  Justice 
which  were  directed  at  those  provisions. 
which  refer  to  title  18  and  prevented  any 
kind  of  detention  except  pursuant  to  title 
18,  amended  it  to  require  that  no  action 
may  be  improTlsed  or  otherwise  de- 
tained by  the  United  States  except  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  Congress.  This  elimi- 
nates whatever  authority  the  President 
would  have  on  his  own  to  establish  de- 
tention camps  except  In  those  cases  of 
emergency  when  martial  law  may  prop- 
erly be  Invoked.  The  Supreme  Coiirt 
noted  this  exception  in  ex  parte  Milll- 
gan.  Nothing  Congress  does  can  affect 
executive  martial-law  powers  which 
arise  when  the  processes  of  government 
cannot  function  m  an  orderly  wsiy.  Tot 
that  is  truly  a  "nonlaw"  situation.  But 
short  of  that  Congress  can  limit  Execu- 
tive authority.  That  is  What  article  I, 
section  8,  means.  That  is  what  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  wrote  for  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Plying  Pish  case.  That  is 
what  the  Supreme  Court  llaid  in  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  against  Sawyer. 

My  amendment  that — 

No  citizen  shall  be  imprisoned  or  detained 
by  the  United  States  except  pursuant  to  an 
Act  of  Congress. 

Would  allow  that  all  of  the  acts  that 
are  presently  in  existence  to  be  utilized. 
And  if  Congress  saw  the  need  for  further 
authority,  we  could  act. 

As  far  as  the  amendment  sponsored 
by  the  Internal  Security  C(Mnmittee  Is 
concerned,  let  me  Just  sillay  the  appre- 
hension that  I  think  was  generated  by  a 
letter  that  was  sent  around  that  we 
would,  in  effect,  hamstring  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  new 
amendment  offered  in  the  gentleman's 
bill,  H.R.  820,  that  congressional  action 
is  required  in  two  of  the  three  events 
that  triggered  the  personal  proclama- 
tion which  under  their  bill  could  still 
result  in  detention  camps. 

The  case  of  a  declaration  of  war  re- 
quires congressional  action.  Now  under 
the  new  bill,  HH.  820.  congressional  con- 
currence with  respect  to  the  declaring  of 
£m  insurrection  is  required. 

So  that  means  that  we  are  talking 
atx>ut  one  instance  that  would  not  be 
covered,  and  that  is  the  case  of  an  in- 
vasion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  under  existing  law, 
if  an  Invasion  reached  the  prc^^ortions 
that  it  would  disrupt  our  civil  processes 
or  would  interfere  with  the  operations  of 
our  courts,  we  would  be  in  a  state  of 
martial  law.  In  that  kind  of  situation, 
the  President  could  act.  He  would  not  be 
hamstrung.  This  is  the  exception  im- 
plicit in  my  amendment  which  I  have 
noted  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEaZR.  MaYimn  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
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nUnols  has  Just  stated  what  the  ques- 
tion Is — it  la  whether  or  not  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  repeal  title  n  at 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960. 

The  testimony  before  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  last  year  was  fnan 
27  Members  of  the  House,  and  was  en- 
tirely for  the  repeal  of  the  act;  and 
from  a  former  Supreme  Court  Justice; 
and  trxjm.  a  VS.  Soiator;  and  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  itself,  and  was 
xmiformly  in  favor  of  repealing  title  U. 

The  Internal  Security  Committee  It- 
self, when  the  matter  came  up,  was  deep- 
ly divided  as  it  still  remabis  divided. 
Title  n  was  rejected  in  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  last  year  on 
a  4  to  4  vote. 

The  Question  stQl  remains  then  for  us 
—shall  title  n  be  repealed?  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  still  insists  that  tt 
should  be.  There  are  those  who  feel,  as 
was  express^  yesterday,  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  Is  ex- 
pert on  ^e  matter.  But  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  offlcer  charged  with  the  Internal 
sec\irlty  of  the  United  States  Is  the  At- 
torney General  and  particularly  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Internal 
Security,  Mr.  ManHan. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  one 
would  oppose  title  II.  One  might  Indeed 
entertain  some  constitutional  questions 
about  the  title.  One  might  view  it  with 
all  the  repugnance  that  rhetoric  could 
command.  There  are  others  who  simply 
— and  this  pertains  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment— oppose  it  because  it  is  not 
necessary,  contrary  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  sugRested,  and  I 
refer  you  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearings,  page  74.  I  asked  Mr. 
Mardlan,  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Internal  Security — 

It  Is  quite  clear,  then,  tliat  the  Depart- 
ment's position  is  thAt  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  of  1960  Is  not  needed  In  the  per- 
formance of  Its  Internal  security  functions; 
is  that  correct? 

The  answer  Mr.  Biardian  gave  was: 
"Yes.  sir." 

Mr.  Mardlan  went  on  to  suggest  why 
this  law  Is  not  necessary.  He.  the  olBcer 
charged  with  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  went  on  to  say — 

There  are  numerous  statutes  on  the  book 
that  relate  to  the  commlsBlon  or  attempt  to 
commit  acts  of  sabotags. 

And  he  submitted,  and  I  refer  you 
again  to  pages  74  and  75,  a  series  of  stat- 
utes that  the  Justice  Department  is  con- 
fident, in  war  or  in  peace,  it  can  rely  on 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States. 

So  it  Is  to  this  m<Hnent  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  supports  repeal.  It  does 
not  support  mere  amendment  to  title  n, 
as  suggested  by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee.  It 
supports  repeal. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  WlH  the  gentleman  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  correct,  and  I  think  we  should  also 
make  it  clear  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  does  not  su]K>ort  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  goitleman  from  Illinois, 
which  is  also  the  committee  amendment. 


Mr.  KA8TENMEIER.  And  It  does  not 
oppose  it  either.  It  Is,  as  was  pointed  out 
yestoday,  sOent  on  Uw  question.  But 
the  eosamlttee  did  address  itself  to  the 
objection  posed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  formulating  that  amendment. 
If  this  Is  Indeed,  to  quote  the  gmtleman 
from  Missouri  In  his  letter  to  colleagues, 
"a  most  dangerous  committee  amend- 
ment." do  you  believe  ttiat  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Internal  Security  Di- 
vision of  the  Justice  Department  would 
be  silent  to  this  day  on  that  matter,  If 
Indeed  it  holds  such  a  threat?  No,  indeed. 

I  suggest  the  question  is  whether  or 
not  title  n  should  be  repealed. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  should, 
by  any  consequence,  the  substitute  pre- 
vail, we  win  have  nothing.  There  is  no 
one  in  the  Senate  who  supports  this,  nor 
does  the  administration. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  tiie  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  mu(di  of  irhai  has  been 
said.  There  were  many  varlattoos  yester- 
day In  the  debate  on  exactly  what  the 
situation  is.  TTiere  are  different  views  to- 
day. I  think  the  facts  are  clear  what 
happened  in  1941  and  1942.  A  great 
amount  of  our  attention  has  be^i  di- 
rected to  what  has  happened  in  the  pest 
to  loyal  Americans.  I  think  in  many  ways 
we  have  overlooked  the  situation  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  primarily  directs  Itself  to, 
and  that  is  the  situation  where  we  have 
disloyal  Americans,  where  we  have  sabo- 
teurs, where  we  have  insurrectionists, 
where  we  have  those  who  are  bent  on 
changing  our  Government  by  war,  by  in- 
vasion, by  subveraloci. 

So  I  think  we  should  not  let  the  emo- 
tional Japcmese-Amerlcan  situation  in 
1941  and  1942  cloud  the  ba^c  purpose  of 
the  bin. 

"  I  happen  to  feel  that  In  H.R.  234  its 
sponsors  are  asking  us,  In  effect,  to  go 
back  to  the  1941  or  1942  era.  They  admit 
defeat.  With  30  years  of  hindsight,  we 
still  are  not  going  to  do  anything  about 
these  pcist  errors  if  we  adopt  H-R.  234. 

Constitutionally  it  seems  to  me  that 
situation  is  very  clear.  Like  it  or  not,  in 
times  of  national  peril  a  President  of 
the  United  States  has  Immense  power. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  most  of  us  do 
not  really  comprehend  how  much  power 
the  President  has  when  he  acts  imi- 
laterally  in  time  of  emergency.  It  Lb 
very  clear  that  the  courts  on  many  oc- 
casloDs  have  uphdd  the  exercise  of  those 
powers,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at 
the  1941-42  situation  regarding  the  de- 
tention of  the  Japanese-Americans.  If 
this  is  true,  it  is  even  truer  that  where  the 
Congress  backs  up  the  President  in  times 
of  emergency,  that  power  is  enhanced. 

Are  we  gcAng  to  allow  the  Executive 
in  the  future  to  have  unlimited  power  be- 
cause we  have  chosen  not  to  act  in  any 
way  limiting  his  power?  I  parttoularly 
would  call  the  attention  of  Members  to 
the  statements  made  by  my  good  friend, 
tba  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back)  who,  in  c<dloquy  yestenlay.  said 


on  several  occasions  that  those  detained 
have  all  theae  constltutlooal  provisiona 
and  protectioDs.  I  asked  the  question  ttM& 
and  I  ask  it  now:  What  constitutional 
provisbHis  and  protections  would  be 
availaUe  to  a  detainee  in  the  fu(»re  that 
was  not  available  to  the  Japanese- Ameri- 
cans in  1»41  and  1942? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yldd  to  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  very  imi>ortant  point. 
Would  i(^iat  happ«ied  to  the  Japanese- 
Americans  in  1942,  have  happened  under 
tiUen? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Under  title  H.  with- 
out the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  I  feel  it  may  have.  I  would 
say  there  is  a  much  less  chance  of  it 
happening  with  H  Jl.  820. 

The  President  acting  alone  has  great 
IX)wer,  almost  unlimited  power.  Actbig 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Congress,  he 
has  Eilmost  unlimited  power  in  times  of 
peril.  Contrast  that  sltuatlm  with  the 
President  acting  in  times  of  peril  with 
the  limiting  language  on  the  statute 
books,  if  it  is  passed  by  the  Congress.  I 
think  everyone  of  the  Members  knows 
this  would  limit  his  power. 

What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  in  H  Jl. 
234  is  to  go  back  to  the  situation  where 
the  President  has  this  power  without  any 
restraint  and  merely  say  that  all  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  referred  to,  such  as  the  right  of 
being  confronted  by  the  accuser  and  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury — all  of  these  con- 
stitute his  protection.  We  have  already 
seen  they  will  not  protect,  as  in  1941-42. 
For  the  Congress  to  go  to  the  position  of 
removing  any  limitations  on  the  powers 
at  the  President  is  to  invite  a  similar 
situation  to  what  happened  In  1941-42, 
This  I  do  not  think  we  should  responsi- 
bly do. 

I  see  many  points  where  we  could  dis- 
agree with  title  n  and  with  the  thrust 
of  it,  but  frankly  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  do  put  some  limiting  language 
on  the  statute  boc^,  so  that  the  actions 
of  any  President  or  any  future  President 
would  be  circumscribed.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  view  the  cases.  The  President's 
power  is  vast,  acting  alone  and  in  what 
might  seem  to  be  sometimes  unlimited 
or  unccHistitutional  ways. 

The  President  has  always  been  given 
this  power  by  the  Supreme  Court,  oi 
generally  has  been  in  times  of  peril.  I 
happen  to  think  the  President  would 
have  less  power  if  the  courts  at  some 
future  time  would  look  at  the  statute 
books  and  see  the  Congress  did  not  mean 
for  the  President  to  take  this  kind  of 
action. 

Mr.  SELBKKUNG.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  oi^Kisiticm  to  the  amendment. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Icbors)  has  described 
himself  as  a  libertarian.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  word  has  an  exact  meaning,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  discuss  what  is  essen- 
tially a  constitutional  question,  I  submit 
there  is  no  better  authority  as  to  the 
principles  we  are  dealing  with  than  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  itself.  I  think 
we  tend  to  get  off  on  tangents  if  we  do  not 
go  back  and  take  a  look  at  the  funda- 
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mmtal  instrument  on  which  our  free  In- 
stitutions are  based. 

Article  V  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  starts  out 
this  way: 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  ans\*«r  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury 

Does  the  Congress  have  the  power, 
therefore,  to  hold  a  person  when  he  Is  not 
Indicted  for  a  crime?  Clearly  not.  Yet 
that  Is  the  purport  of  tlUe  n,  even  as 
amended  by  the  Ichord  bill. 

I  go  now  to  amendment  VT  of  the 
Constitution: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  rlg^t  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crUne  shall  have  been 
committed: 

And,  reading  further — 
and  to  be  Informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation:  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him; 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  on  the  question  of 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  do  not  yield  at 
this  time. 

Are  we  to  say  that  what  we  cannot 
do  in  criminal  prosecutions  we  can  do 
when  no  crime  has  been  ccxnmitted  or 
even  charged,  and  still  live  within  the 
Constitution? 

I  turn  now  to  amendment  VXH  of  the 
Constitution : 

ExceaslTe  ball  shall  not  be  required  .  .  . 
nor  cruel  and  unvisiial  punishments  Inflicted. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  preventing  ex- 
cessive bail  except  to  prevent  any  de- 
tention that  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution? 

There  is  no  use  debating  whether  the 
President  would  exceed  his  powers  less 
if  we  had  the  Ichord  bill,  than  if  we  did 
not  have  the  Ichord  bill.  The  question  is 
whether  the  President  has  any  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  Incarcerate 
persons  not  charged  with  any  crime, 
except  when  the  processes  of  civil  gov- 
ernment have  broken  down  or  cannot 
contend  with  an  emergency  situation. 

I  submit  that  imder  the  language  of 
this  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  answer  is  a 
clear  "No". 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress, 
by  passing  this  amendment  and  reafHrm- 
ing  the  principles  of  title  n,  should  give 
its  sanction  to  what  is  basically  a  usurpa- 
tion of  power  and  violation  of  the  BlU 
of  Rights. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentlenum  raises  a 
point  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  title 
n.  It  is  true,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  the  Department  of  Justice 
recommended  repeal  on  the  basis  of  un- 
founded fear,  but  they  did  testify  before 
the  committee  that  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  title  n.  So 
insofar  as  the  committee  is  concerned, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  there  is 
no  question  about  the  constitutionality  of 
title  n. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  lawyers,  who. 
for  the  time  being  constitute  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  are  entitled  to  their 
opinion.  I  submit  that  whether  title  n  is 
constitutional  in  a  particular  fact  situ- 
ation depends  on  whether  there  were  no 
other  ways  to  cope  with  an  emergency 
except  by  a  temporary  suspension  of 
constitutional  due  process,  as  in  the  case 
of  martial  law.  That  is  really  what  we 
get  down  to. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the 
detention  of  the  Japanese  in  World  War 
n  was  a  black  page  in  American  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  It  was  Infamous 
and  clearly  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  say  clearly  it 
was  unconstitutional.  However,  it  hap- 
pened. It  was  proclaimed  by  the  Execu- 
tive. It  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  It  was  confirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Tills  is  my  reason  for  saying  that  I 
am  taking  the  true  libertarian  position, 
because  it  does  operate  as  a  restriction 
upon  the  power  of  the  President  in  time 
of  war.  

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  In  my  opinion, 
you  would  not  prevent  the  President  from 
doing  the  same  thing  all  over  again, 
even  If  we  have  the  Ichord  amendment 
on  the  books.  I  do  not  believe  the  Con- 
gress should  give  sanction  to  this  kind 
of  thinking.  It  op«is  up  too  big  a  breach 
In  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Madam  CHialrman,  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  force  of  what  we 
do  here  today  will  be  primarily  symlxdic, 
for  we  seek  to  repeal  a  statute  which  has 
never  Ijeen  invoked,  and  in  a  sense  we 
do  it  in  expiation  for  sins  that  were  com- 
mitted before  the  statute  existed. 

Obviously  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
Government  was  powerless  to  protect  it- 
self before  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
of  1950.  Obviously  it  cannot  be  contended 
that  this  act  has  been  a  vital  instrument 
in  our  nationsil  self-preservation,  because 
it  has  never  been  brought  into  play. 

I  think  we  should  have  to  say  also, 
though,  that  no  good  case  could  be  made 
that  any  real,  palpable  harm  had  been 
created  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
statute,  because  the  powers  it  confers 
have  never  been  exercised.  So  basically 
the  question  comes  down  to  the  kind  of 
symbol  that  we  want  to  raise  here  today. 

It  seems  to  me,  sus  has  been  suggested 
earlier — and  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
joined  the  gentleman  fnnn  Hawaii  as  a 
coauthor  of  this  bill — that  CHie  of  the 
truly  grievous  wrongs  this  Nation  has 
committed  and  one  of  the  dark  moments 
in  our  history  of  individual  liberty  in  thLs 
coimtry  occurred  in  the  days  (rf  World 
War  n  when  many  thousands  of  loyal, 
law-abiding  U.S.  citizens  were  arrested, 
detained,  separated  from  their  homes  and 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  and 
held  in  custody  for  many  mcmths  oa  no 
other  ground  than  their  ancestry.  That 
to  me,  seems  cuiathema  to  all  that  we 
proclaim  and  hold  dear  in  this  coimtry. 

That  did  not  come  about  liecause  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act.  Yet  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  in  one  sense  placed 
an  ofQcial  retroactive  sanction  on  that 
abhorrent  deed. 


To  see  It  in  proper  perspective  i>eihaps 
we  ought  to  look  back  to  the  period  in 
which  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1950  wsis  enacted.  It  was  a  product  of 
its  times.  The  hysteria  that  ran  like  a 
fever  in  the  national  bloodstream  in 
those  immediate  postwar  and  Korean 
war  years;  the  almost  paranoid  preoccu- 
pation with  internal  security;  the  v/llllng- 
ness  to  see  ourselves  as  dupes  of  some 
diabolical  conspiracy;  the  tendency  to 
permit  denimciatlon  to  take  the  place  of 
evidence,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Jus- 
tice Learned  Hand.  All  of  these  were 
symptoms  of  a  temper  and  a  fever  and 
a  sort  of  virus  that  infected  oiu-  national 
life  and  too  often  dominated  our  politi- 
cal thought  in  those  years. 

Now,  what  do  we  want  to  do  here  to- 
day? Do  we  want  to  ratify  that  feeling, 
or  do  we  want  to  say  that  we  have  moved 
on  to  a  time  in  which  we  believe  we  no 
longer  need  any  semblance  of  detention 
camps  or  concentration  camp  authority 
in  the  United  States? 

I  believe  we  possess.  Inherent  in  the 
laws  of  this  country,  and  in  the  emer- 
gency powers  of  the  President,  sufficient 
and  adequate  safeguards  for  the  inter- 
nal security  of  this  Nation.  We  do  not 
really  need  the  elaborate  framework  of 
legal  authority  embodied  in  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act. 

I  should  like  to  come  down  on  the  side 
that  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  has 
staked  out,  which  Is  the  side  of  individual 
freedom. 

There  exists  a  fear — and  perhaps  It  is 
an  unreasoning  fear — on  the  part  of 
some  that  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
of  1950,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
books  in  any  form,  could  some  day  be 
used  by  injudicious  administrators  as  a 
means  of  political  persecution.  I  do  not 
adhere  to  that  view.  I  do  not  feel  that 
such  a  thing  would  likely  happen. 

Yet  I  should  like  for  us  today  in  the 
Congress  to  realBrm  our  basic  belief 
in  the  soundness  and  loyalty  of  the  aver- 
age American  citizen.  I  think  I  will 
plead  allegiance  to  those  words  ex- 
pressed by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  first 
Inaugural  address  when  he  enunciated 
a  principle  precious  to  American  liberty : 

If  there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish 
to  dlss<dye  this  Union  or  to  change  Its  repub- 
lican form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as 
monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  Is 
left  free  to  combat  It. 

He  was  speaking,  of  course,  not  of  overt 
deeds.  We  have  the  power  to  deal  with 
those  who  commit  such  deeds.  He  was 
speaking  of  the  freedom  of  man. 

We  need  no  concentration  camps,  no 
procedures  for  the  Institution  of  deten- 
tion barracks.  What  we  need  Is  a  res- 
toration of  faith  in  the  basic  principles 
of  individual  freed(xn  which  have  sus- 
tained us  so  long  and  served  us  so  well. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Madam  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Ichord  amendment.  I  think  that 
the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  House 
may  be  detention  camps  such  as  those 
used  in  World  War  n  would  be  prohibited 
by  the  repeal  of  the  section  of  the  1950 
act. 
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The  idea  d  those  camDe  is  repoguant 
to  all  of  us.  On  the  other  haod.  this  is 
Uke  insuTBDce.  fire  Instui^vcasQalty 
Insunmce,  UabiUty  IZLsurance  ahd,  yes, 
Ufe  Insurance.  It  is  better  to  have  it  and 
not  need  it  than  it  is  to  need  it  and  not 
have  it. 

I  remember  rery  wdl  the  days  ol  eatiy 
liK2  to  which  my  dear  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
WucHT)  referred  a  moment  ago  In  his 
remarks  and  other  Members  who  have 
preceded  both  of  us  have  also  referred. 

I  remember  those  days  In  early  1942 
very  w^.  As  a  matto-  of  fact,  2  days 
after  December  7,  1941,  the  unit  to 
which  I  was  thni  assigned  was  imme- 
diately <»dered  to  California.  We  were 
ordered  there  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
to  defend  this  country  fcr  its  very  sur- 
vival. Now,  ioaub  of  the  things  that  hap- 
pened after  that  with  regard  to  the 
camps  that  were  set  up  I  did  not  particu- 
larly like. 

In  retrospect  I  do  not  like  them  now 
much  better  than  I  did  then.  But  I  say 
with  all  candor  I  would  rather  that  the 
Preaidait  had  acted  as  he  did  than  to 
have  seen  this  country  lose  its  fight  for 
survival.  That,  very  simply  stated. 
Madam  Chairman,  is  what  Is  involved 
here.  I  fervently  hope  and  reverently 
pray  that  the  need  to  invoke  the  provi- 
sions 0/  the  act  of  1950  will  never  arise. 
but  if  it  does  arise  and  if  the  survival  of 
the  United  States  of  America  depends 
upon  it,  like  life  insurance  and  fire  in- 
surance, I  would  rather  have  it  and  not 
need  it  than  to  need  it  and  not  have  it. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

tti.  FLYNT.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinols. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  the  survival  of  the  United  States 
in  World  War  n  depended  upon  putting 
112.000  Japanese  Americans  in  these 
camps? 

Mr.  PLYNT.  We  do  not  know.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
if  the  survival  erf  this  country  depended 
on  such  action,  I  would  do  it  again  with- 
out hesitatioD. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Madam  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  thai  I 
gather  that  the  gentleman  would  do  It 
again?  I  hope  the  judgment  of  the  House 
is  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  would  do  it  again  in  a 
minute  tf  the  survival  of  this  country  de- 
pended npcn  it.  However.  I  hope  we  do 
not  have  to. 

Mr.  ICHORO.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
statement  <A  the  gentleman,  but  I  agree 
with  his  positimi  on  this  aunendment  I 
have  said  many  times  that  I  considered 
it  a  black  page  In  American  history 
when  112,000  Japcmese  Americans  were 
picked  up  and  idaced  in  detention  camps, 
without  regard  to  their  loyalty,  without 
even  any  regard  as  to  whether  ttiey  were 
American  dt&ens.  but  this  did  happen 
during  the  emotion  and  hysteria  ol  war. 
But,  who  was  hollering  the  loudest? 


Who  was  hollering  the  loudest  for  this 
to  hi^ipen?  Former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  he  was  hollering  the  loudest  in 
C&ltfonxla.  and  also  the  great  columnist, 
Walter  Upimann.  who  most  of  ua  would 
consider  libertarians,  but  you  know  the 
man  who  was  htrilerlng  not  to  do  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  OetH'gla  (Mr.  Fltht)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fltnt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Madam  Cliainnan,  I  eon- 
tlnne  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHCXID.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  state  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well:  Do  you  know 
who  was  complaining  about  the  action? 
The  man  who  many  in  this  House  today 
brand  as  a  gi^at  authoritarian,  none 
other  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  He  thought 
it  was  not  necessary  to  pick  up  112,000 
Japanese. 

And  I  also  do  not  believe  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  picked  up  the  112,000  Jap- 
anese. And  I  will  state  further  that  if  this 
act  £uid  this  amendment  had  been  cm  the 
books  that  would  not  have  been  done. 
That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Madam  (Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlonan  from  Missouri  for 
his  remarks.  I  would  like  to  say  further 
that  I  think  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offo^d  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  the  diaUnguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  (Mr.  Ichoro),  should 
cure  every  (n>Poeition  that  anybody  could 
have  to  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  do  not 
think  it  cripples  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  it 
cripples  the  principle  in  which  all  of  us 
believe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
strengthens  it.  And  if  I  may  so  so.  Madam 
CThairman,  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  this  substitute,  while  not  per- 
fect— and  I  know  of  very  few  pieces  of 
legislation  that  are  perfect — but  I  think 
that  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  better  than  the  committee 
bill;  I  think  it  is  better  than  existing  law. 
and  I  hope  the  Committee  will  adopt  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  ICHOBD). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  are  being  asked 
today  to  choose  between  two  bills,  H.R. 
234,  and  H.R.  820.  In  making  our  choice 
we  must  decide  one  issue.  That  issue  is: 
is  there  a  place  for  concentration  camps 
in  the  United  States?  The  issue  is  as 
simile  as  that. 

HJl.  820,  the  substitute,  says  yes.  we 
do  need  ccmcentration  camps.  HJl.  234 
says  no,  we  do  not  need  concentration 
camps  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
there  is  no  place  for  c(»centration  camps 
in  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  answer  is  rather  obvious: 
certainly  there  is  no  place  for  concentra- 
tion camps  in  the  American  scene.  We 
associate  concentration  camps  with  Nazi 
Germany  under  Hitler,  with  Pascistic 
Italy  under  Mussolini,  and  with  Commu- 
nist totalitarianism,  but  certainly  not 
with  American  democracy. 


Who  supports  HJl.  820  which  proTidcB 
for  the  establishment  of  concentration 
camps  in  America? 

Pive  members  of  the  Committee  oo 
Internal  Security  which  reported  HJl 
820  out  and  which  killed  the  bill  which 
I  first  introduced,  merely  to  repeal  title 
n,  by  a  4-to-4  tie  vote. 

Now,  who  is  against  concentration 
camps,  and  who  supports  repeal  of  title 
n?  The  administration,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  House  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  160  cosponsors  of  HJl. 
234.  nearly  every  major  newspaper  in  the 
country,  more  than  500  national,  re- 
gional, and  local  organizations  Including 
the  labor  organizations,  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  civic  and  social  organizations, 
the  Council  of  Churches,  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations— you  name  them — they  have 
all  written  to  me  and  they  have  all  passed 
resolutions  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
repeal  this  infamous  law. 

At  least  one  Member  of  this  august 
body  said  here  on  the  floor  yesterday,  and 
siui>rlsln8ly,  that  those  who  advocate  the 
repeal  of  title  n  are  mostly  Commu- 
nists— or  perhaps  dupes  of  Communists. 

F^r  the  benefit  of  that  Member  and 
others  who  may  entertain  similar  views, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  received  an  un- 
solicited message  of  support  from  our 
good  friend,  the  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack.  If  ever  there  was  an  anti-Com- 
mimlst,  and  an  ardent  anti-Communist 
such  as  he,  he  has  never  lived. 

This  is  what  he  said — and  I  repeat  that 
this  was  unsolicited.  He  said: 

Spark,  you  tell  my  friends  In  the  House 
that  John  McCormack  la  100  percent  for  the 
Mat«unaga  bill.  There's  no  place  for  concen- 
tration camps  In  the  American  scene.  The 
Emergency  Detention  Act  serves  too  much  as 
a  grim  reminder  of  the  grave  Injustice  we  In- 
flicted on  law-abiding  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  In  World  War  IL  It  ahould  be  re- 
pealed. We  should  have  listened  to  Harry  Tru- 
man In  the  first  place  and  let  bis  veto  stand 
in  1950. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  liber- 
tarian position  to  delete  title  n  and  that 
libertarians  such  as  Senators  HuicrHUT, 
Lehman,  and  Douglas  supported  the  bill 
when  it  was  introduced  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
in  the  Senate. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  re- 
peatedly stated  this — but  what  he  has 
failed  to  mention  is  that  all  three  of 
those  Senators  voted  to  sustain  the  Pres- 
idential veto. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  also  failed  to  mention  Is  that  the 
most  ardent  opponents  of  title  n  were 
conservative  Senators  Pat  McCarran 
and  Karl  Mundt. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  IC^HORD.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. Senator  Lehman,  Senator  Htm- 
PHRXT  and  Senator  Douglas  were  among 
the  original  authors  of  title  II  and  it  is 
true  that  they  did  not  vote  to  override 
the  veto.  They  voted  to  sustain  the  veta 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  was  much  more  In  that  legis- 
lation than  title  11.  There  was  also  title  I 
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vbieh  was  the  primary  basis  upon  which 
Barry  Truman  vetoed  the  leglslaiten. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  fact  is  that  the 
(o-caUed  libertarians  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  mentioned  so  fre- 
quently on  this  floor  in  debate  yesterday 
and  today — the  fact  is  that  they,  after 
bearing  the  admonishment  of  President 
Truman,  voted  to  sustain  the  veto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

(Mr.  MATstmAGA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  have  had  and  do  have  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  this  matter.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  only  racial  minority  group  that 
suffered  Incarceration  in  American  con- 
centration camps,  and  I  am  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  no  Individual,  or 
group  of  Individuals,  will  ever  suffer  the 
same  fate  that  the  Japanese  Americans 
suffered  dming  World  War  n. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Madam 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsunaga)  . 

During  World  War  II,  I  served  with 
15  of  the  Nisei  men  who  served  in  the 
South  Paciflc.  Of  that  15  there  were 
several  whose  parents  were  in  intern- 
ment camps.  I  tliink  it  was  a  sad  day  in 
the  history  of  this  country  to  question 
even  the  loyalty  of  those  people,  whose 
sons  were  members  of  the  100th  Infantry 
Battalion  which  served  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  in  World  War  n  and  which 
was  the  most  highly  decorated  battalion 
Ir.  the  military  history  of  this  Nation — 
men  who  sacrificed  their  blood  and 
limbs — who  laid  down  their  very  lives  for 
this  country.  We  certainly  should  support 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsunaga)  .  He  is  speaking  the 
truth  here,  and  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  a  mistake  of  the  past  by 
supporting  him  and  his  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burkk) 
for  his  generous  remarks.  As  a  co^on- 
sor  of  H.R.  234.  he  has  been  a  stanch 
supporter  smd  a  source  of  encouragement 
tome. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  in  his  bill  proposes  one  change 
to  section  3  in  which  he  calls  for  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Congress  for  all 
this  machinery  to  trigger  off.  But  he 
does  not  touch  section  1,  which  provides 
that  this  machinery  could  go  into  play 
upon  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions. 

Do  I  understand  correctly,  then,  that 
any  assault  upon  some  far-off  Aleutian 
island,  or  some  other  possession  of  the 
United  States  thousands  of  miles  re- 
moved from  the  mainland,  could  trigger 
all  of  this  machinery,  this  counterinsur- 
gency  machinery? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  his  assumption. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemEm  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  Just  wish  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  that  I  know  per- 
sonally of  his  great  service  to  his  coun- 
try. But  I  still  want  to  ask  the  g«itleman 
how  did  title  n  bring  about  what  hap- 
pened to  his  peopie,  when  title  n  was  not 
on  the  books  in  1942? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  will  remhul  the 

gentleman,  as  I  did  yesterday 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Yates,  and  by  uruui- 
imous  consent,  Mr.  MATstmACA  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  wUl  remind  the 
gentleman  that  yesterday  I  made  the 
statement  that  title  n  was  not  hi  effect 
at  the  time  of  World  War  n.  It  was 
enacted  in  1950.  But  it  serves  as  a  grim 
reminder  of  what  happened  to  people  of 
Japanese  ancestry  during  World  War  n 
and  what  could  again  hai^}en.  And.  if 
the  gentleman  will  please  let  me  proceed. 
if  title  n  were  in  effect  dining  World 
War  II.  I  contend  that  it  would  have  been 
much  estfier  to  have  confined  the  Japa- 
nese Americans  than  without  title  n.  for 
the   reason   that   title   n,   immediately 
upon  the  declaration  of  war,  as  was  the 
case,  could  have  gone  into  operation  and 
the  Attorney  Goieral  could  have  been 
authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proceed  to  roimd  up  the  Japa- 
nese Americans,  or  any  person  who  prob- 
ably might  engage  in,  or  probably  might 
conspire  with  others,  to  engage  hi  espio- 
nage or  sabotage.  This  is  the  language  of 
title  n  to  which  I  am  strongly  exposed, 
and  which  many  legal  minds,  including 
former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Arthur  Goldberg,  beUeve  makes  the  act 
imconstituticHial . 

Any  person  who  is  suspected  that  he 
probably  will  engage  In  or  conspire  with 
others  to  engage  in  acts  of  espionage  or 
sabotage  could  be  picked  up.  This  means 
that  a  person  could  be  arrested  and  de- 
tained, not  for  having  committed  an 
overt  act  in  a  crime,  but  for  the  mere 
proljability  that  he  may  commit  espio- 
nage or  sabotage. 

The  elementary  safeguards  guaran- 
teed by  our  Federal  and  State  Consti- 
tutions and  our  Judicial  practices  to  the 
most  hardened  of  criminals  would  be 
denied  to  the  most  innocent  of  our  citi- 
zens during  declared  CTnergenciee  under 
title  n. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  has  again  exi^red. 
(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  like,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  permit,  to 
finish  my  statement.  We  are  being  asked 
today,  my  colleagues,  to  decide  between 
repeal  and  amendm«it.  HJl.  234  would 
repeal.  It  is  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  by  the  admiEdstration,  because 
it  has  served  no  good.  It  has  never  been 
used.  It  will  never  be  used,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Leaving  It  on 
the  books  is  bad  because  it  has  served  as 
a  source  of  irritation  and  source  for  dem- 


onstrations, dissensions,  and  even  vio- 
lence. 

Some  mentUMi  was  made  about  Com- 
munists wanting  title  n  repealed,  "nie 
very  opposite  would  be  true,  I  would  say, 
for  the  reason  that  as  long  as  this  law 
remains  on  our  bocdcs,  the  Communists 
can  point  to  this  law  and  say,  "Look,  the 
United  States  has  a  law  cm  its  books 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  concentratlcm  camps." 

Por  the  greatness  of  our  country,  let 
us  strike  a  resoimding  Wow  for  individ- 
ual freedom  by  defeating  HJl.  820  and 
voUng  for  HJl.  234. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Madam 
Chairman,  the  i«>proval  of  detention 
camps  is  a  law  before  the  fact,  which 
many  feel  is  necessary  to  the  security  of 
the  country  in  the  face  of  events  unseen 
and  imforeseeable,  but  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii,  the  bill  to  repeal  title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act.  I  oppose  reten- 
tion of  title  n  for  practical  reasons,  for 
legal  reasons,  and  most  importantly,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  so  eloquently 
stated,  because  I  think  its  provisions  vio- 
late the  spirit  of  the  Nation  itself. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  following 
question  is  posed  to  us  as  individuals: 

What  does  it  profit  a  man  if  be  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soulT 

I  think  it  is  an  appropriate  question  for 
nations  to  answer  as  well.  An  Individual 
is  much  more  than  his  physical  being, 
the  real  person,  we  would  most  generally 
concede,  consists  In  the  qualities  of  one's 
heart  and  mind.  And  so  it  is,  too.  for  a 
community  or  a  group  or  a  country.  In 
seeking  to  protect  our  country  against 
acts  of  sabotage  and  espionage,  we  surely 
can  do  it  without  authorizing  methods 
which  violate  the  spirit  of  this  Nation. 
Many  have  made  reference  to  that  sad 
chapter  in  the  life  of  our  people  during 
World  War  n  smd  those  of  us  especially 
who  live  on  the  west  coast  remember 
with  humiliation  what  happened  to  our 
neighbors,  our  friends — purely  because  of 
their  ancestry.  They  were  summarily  im- 
prisoned; their  property  was  confiscated; 
their  rights  were  suspended,  and  a  whole 
segment  of  aai  citizenry  was  detained  in 
concentration  camps  without  trial,  con- 
victed in  a  most  demeaning  fashion,  and 
en  masse,  on  mere  suspicion.  Repeal  of 
title  n  will  not  guarantee  that  this  can- 
not ever  happen  again,  but  its  presence 
on  our  lawbooks,  even  in  amended  form. 
is  a  recurrent  roninder  of  that  haunted 
time.  It  Is  a  continual  affront,  as  I  see  it. 
to  loyal  citizens,  and  most  importantly, 
an  affront  to  the  Justice  and  decency 
which  I  believe  is  our  national  aspiration. 
In  the  final  analysis.  Madam  Chair- 
man, if  we  would  keep  our  territory  in- 
tact but  surrender  all  the  principles  by 
which  our  Nation  was  established,  we 
have  betrayed  our  country  as  surely  and 
as   Irrevocably   as   any   traitor  in   our 
midst.  I  urge  sxipport  of  the  Matsunaga 

bill.  

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  rise  hi 
support  of  HJl.  234  and  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute  bill  HJl.  820. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  I  take  the  well  of  the  House  on  mat- 
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ten  that  do  not  pertain  to  my  committee, 
but  I  did  take  the  weU  yesterday  on  one 
occasion,  and  I  take  it  again  at  this  time 
because  of  my  deep  feeling  on  this  subject 
matter.  I  lived  in  the  little  town  of 
Montebello,  Calif.,  at  that  time,  and  we 
had  quite  a  number  of  Japanese  citizens. 
I  mi^t  say  we  also  had  Japanese  aliens. 
They  participated  in  the  anununlty  ac- 
tivities. And  I  might  say  also  that  most  of 
them  were  registered  Republicans,  so  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  political  support,  be- 
cause I  was  running  for  Congress  at  that 
time  and  was  elected  a  few  months  after 
President  Roosevelt's  Executive  order  au- 
thoriaed  Oeneral  DeWltt  to  set  up  the 
camps. 

I  want  to  make  this  point,  that  I  saw 
brutal  treatment  of  these  Japanese  peo- 
ple, both  citizens  and  aliens.  I  saw  their 
property  confiscated.  I  saw  their  agri- 
cultural equipment — ^most  of  it  truck 
farming  or  flower  raising  machinery — 
put  up  at  distressed  prices,  with  their 
trucks  and  automobiles  and  equipment 
sold  at  distressed  prices,  because  the 
owners  were  going  to  be  imprisoned. 

The  Japanese  did  not  know  who  would 
take  care  of  their  property  and  whether 
their  property  would  be  available  when 
and  if  they  were  released  from  the  de- 
tention camps.  Most  of  their  properties 
were  sold  at  10  to  20  cents  on  the  dollar. 

I  want  to  speak  of  this  experience. 
Some  of  these  people  I  knew  personally. 
This  experience  never  has  left  my  mind. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make.  I  want 
to  talk  just  for  a  minute  about  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned, 
and  the  position  he  took  at  that  time.  He 
did  take  a  position  against  setting  up 
these  camps,  and  he  did  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  FBI  already  had  picked 
up  those  people  that  they  had  been 
watching,  the  people  who  had  made  trips 
back  and  forth  to  Japan  and  so  on.  They 
had  already  picked  them  up.  In  other 
words,  those  were  the  people  against 
whom  the  FBI  had  espionage  evidence 
and  these  people  were  tried  under  law. 
There  were  very  few,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  there  was  no  use  for 
mass  detention  at  that  time.  I  honored 
him  at  that  time,  and  I  have  honored  him 
ever  since.  I  have  never  taken  this  floor 
^nd  denoimced  him,  although  there  are 
things  he  has  done  I  did  not  agree  with. 

But  at  that  time— at  a  time  of  hysteria, 
at  a  time  of  fear,  at  a  time  of  hate  delib- 
erately fostered  by  certain  groups  of 
people  claiming  themselves  to  be  super- 
patriots,  on  that  occasion — ^he  did  stand 
up  for  civil  iflaerty. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  something  to  my 
friend  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Flykt).  He 
said  he  was  ordered  out  there,  as  were 
many  others  at  that  time,  to  California. 
I  honor  him  for  his  service,  as  I  honor 
every  man  for  his  service  to  the  United 
States.  But  he  was  not  needed.  Time 
and  events  have  proved  that  the  con- 
centration of  those  people  In  detention 
camps  was  not  necessary.  It  was  not 
based  on  urgent  danger  of  any  kind  then 
or  later. 

Here  is  another  point  I  wish  to  make: 
At  ttaat  time  they  had,  as  I  remember, 
about  475,000  residents  in  Hawaii  of 
which  there  were  about  146.000  Japanese. 


Tliey  did  not  put  the  Ji^aneee  in  Hawaii 
in  detention  camps.  There  was  some  talk 
about  bringing  them  over  to  the  main- 
land, because  here  was  Hawaii,  an  out- 
poet,  which  had  suffered  the  attack,  but 
they  did  not  put  them  In  concentration 
camps.  So  far  as  I  know  there  were  never 
any  acts  of  sabotage.  If  so  they  were  very 
small,  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  on  the 
Island,  because  they  were  not  recorded. 
There  is  a  third  thing  I  want  to  say. 
There  came  a  time  during  World  War 
II — I  believe  it  was  in  late  1943  or  early 
1944 — when  a  Texas  regiment  was  sur- 
rounded in  the  Vosges  Mountains  in 
Oermany,  and  the  442d  Regiment  was 
sent  in  to  rescue  the  Texas  regiment  that 
was  surrounded.  The  record  will  show 
that  they  lost  more  men  in  that  attempt, 
had  more  men  killed  in  the  442d  Regi- 
ment, than  the  Texas  s<ddlers  who  were 
rescued. 

Our  friend  from  Hawaii  was  a  part  of 
that  442d  Regiment.  He  is  too  modest  to 
speak  about  it.  I  will  speak,  about  it, 
because  he  was  one  of  those  who  went  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Texas  regiment  I  was 
told  later  on  that  the  State  of  Texas 
recognized  this  tremendous  service  and 
honored  the  442d  Regiment. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  soon  we  will  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  this  great 
Republic.  But  we  were  not  able  to 
become  a  nation  until  those  learned  men 
who  drafted  our  Constitution  submit- 
ted for  the  consideration  of  the  original 
States  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  was  not  imtil  those  first  10  amend- 
ments became  pert  oC  the  f  imxkunental 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
that  CoDstitutioti  became  the  basic  law 
of  a  new  American  natkn  called  the 
UnJited  States  of  America. 

Over  the  now  almost  200  years  of  the 
htstniy  of  the  United  States  the  Bill  of 
Rights  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
and  constant  but,  fortunately,  always  un- 
successful attacks.  I  would  say  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  has  distlnguisiied  this 
Nation  in  the  19th  and  20th  ceDturles  it 
has  been  our  consistent  devotion  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Uie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  here  today  in 
support  of  the  lifotsunaga  bill  because  I 
think  that  this  bill  Is  drafted  totally  and 
completely  in  the  American  tradition  of 
preserving  those  concepts  set  forth  In 
that  document. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  As  I  read  the  ex- 
isting law,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  his 
agent  has  the  power  to  imprison  indi- 
viduals on  the  mere  su^idon  that  they 
may  have  or  ttmt  they  may  in  some  un- 
specified future  time  engage  in  espiooage 
or  saboiage  or  conspire  to  do  so.  That,  in 
my  opinion,  is  probcU>ly  the  broadest 
grant  ot  any  statute  In  the  whole  United 
States  Code.  It  turns  upside  down  all  of 
the  time-honored  premises  of  American 
Justice,  one  of  them  being  the  statement 
that  a  man  \a  Innocent  imtll  proved 
gmity.  It  permMs  Indefinite  imprteon- 
ment  without  charges  having  been  made 
or  a  hearing  having  been  set  thereon. 
There  is  no  right  to  a  Wal  by  Jury  or 


erven  to  a  heaaing  before  a  Judge.  Tben 
is  no  chance  for  the  accused  to  ooofraot 
or  cross-examine  his  accusers.  There  Is 
not  an  appeal  to  a  court  ot  law  from  a 
purely  administrative  dedaton  impriam- 
ing  and  taking  away  the  liberty  of  a 
citizen. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  here  we  deny 
to  those  who  may  be  totally  innocent,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  has  so  elo- 
qiKSktly  testified,  the  basic  cmcept  of  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is  the 
very  piotectliHi  that  we  afford  to  the 
most  hardened  criminal  who  goes  into  a 
criminal  court  of  Justice. 

Maybe  I  have  reduced  these  essential 
issues  to  their  basic  slo^licitles,  but  these 
rigbita  that  we  enjoy  as  Americans,  al- 
though simply  stated,  are  the  most  pt«> 
ciouB  things  we  have. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Bill  of  Rights  feared  aixl  ad- 
monished against  was  the  incursion  and 
the  encroachment  of  government  and  the 
agents  of  government  into  the  libertiee  of 
the  people. 

So  I  hope,  Martem  Chairman,  that  the 
members  of  this  committee  will  support 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  substitute. 

Our  colleague  from  Missouri  said  that 
we  are  legislating  here  today  from  emo- 
tion. I  have  waited  for  some  time  to  cast 
a  vote  on  this  issue  because  in  my  Judg- 
ment title  n  has  no  business  being  on 
the  statute  books  of  our  Republic. 

Madam  Chairman,  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  in  front  of  the  National  Archives 
Building,  we  have  two  monuments  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  words,  "What  is 
past  Is  prologue.  Study  the  past."  We 
should  study  the  past  to  understand  the 
full  meaning  of  this  legislation. 

Thank  Ood  we  have  never  had  to  use 
this  counterinsurgency  act  and  I  hope 
we  never  do. 

But,  let  us  look  at  what  happened  to 
some  of  the  countries  which  have  had  to 
use  their  counterinsurgency  laws.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  in  Greece  shortly  after 
the  military  junta  took  over  that  coim- 
try  in  1967.  You  will  remember  that  it 
was  a  bloodless  revolution.  Within  the 
span  of  3  hours,  the  military  took  over 
that  entire  nation.  In  3  hours  they  ar- 
rested 6,000  people,  many  of  them  Com- 
munist conspirators;  seized  the  nation's 
newspapers,  the  television  stations,  the 
radio  stations,  and  placed  them  under 
junta  control  without  one  shot  being 
fired.  It  was  a  bloodless  revolution,  de- 
signed to  save  Greece  from  falling  into 
Communist  hands.  The  entire  revolt  was 
perfectly  legal  and  carried  out  in  what 
they  honestly  believed  was  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  Greece. 

Shortly  after  the  takeover,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  dinner  with  some  (rf 
those  who  masterminded  that  uprising. 
1  asked  one  of  the  leaders,  "How  do  you 
achieve  this  short  of  a  takeover?  How 
do  you  take  over  a  country?  How  do  you 
stage  a  coup  like  this  without  firing  a 
shot  that  makes  it  so  complete  in  so  short 
a  time?" 
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He  said,  "It  was  very  simple.  For  10 
years  we  have  been  developing  a  counter- 
Insurgency  plan  in  this  coimtry  with  the 
full  knowledge,  cooperation,  and  support 
as  well  as  the  acquiescence  of  the  civilian 
government.  We  have  a  law  which  per- 
mits us  to  do  this  and  all  we  needed  was 
for  someone  to  push  the  button;  for 
someone  to  proclaim  that  the  survival  of 
Greece  was  being  threatened  by  an  in- 
surrection." 

The  plan  went  into  effect  and  6,000 
people  were  arrested  including  members 
of  the  legislature.  I  talked  to  some  of 
them  on  one  of  the  offshore  Islands  where 
the  prisoners  were  being  held. 

I  can  understand  why  Greece  needed 
a  counterinsurgency  law.  Greece  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  three  Com- 
munist neighbors  and  on  the  fourth  side 
by  Turkey,  historically  hostile  to  Greece. 
One  could  argue  that  the  detention  law 
was  needed  in  Greece.  But  what  can 
happen  under  this  kind  of  a  bUl?  It  is 
important  for  Americans  to  understand 
the  price  you  pay  for  such  a  law.  Under 
existing  law  we  provide  that  this  whole 
machinery  for  mass  arrests  of  suspects 
can  come  into  play  and  all  of  the  things 
that  our  disting\Ashed  majority  leader 
talked  about  can  become  a  reality  when- 
ever the  President  wishes  to  invoke  this 
act.  In  other  words,  if  someone  invades 
some  obscure  island  in  the  Aleutians, 
thousands  of  miles  removed,  for  instance, 
this  law  could  come  into  play.  So,  you 
had  better  think  about  this.  You  better 
ask  yourself  as  Americans  if  you  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  the  present  law 
requires  in  personal  freedom. 

Thank  God,  Madam  Chairman,  we 
have  never  had  to  use  this  law.  But  it  is 
there  and  it  can  be  used. 

Let  us  look  at  a  current  situation  which 
exists  in  the  worl'd  today.  England  de- 
veloped the  Magna  Carta  and  habeas 
corpxis.  But  now,  England  has  what  is 
knouTi  as  the  Special  Powers  Act  of  1922 
and  right  now,  at  this  minute  as  I  speak 
to  you.  300  Irish  Catholics  are  langiiish- 
ing  in  a  ship  off  the  coast  of  Belfast  since 
August  9,  1971,  with  never  a  charge 
placed  against  them.  The  law  provides 
that  the  British  may  make  an  arrest  if 
one's  behavior  is  of  such  a  nature  as  may 
be  reasonably  considered  for  suspect- 
ing that  he  has  acted  or  Is  acting  or  is 
about  to  act  in  a  maimer  prejudicial  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  So,  there  are  these  300 
Irish  Catholics  imprisoned  on  a  ship  off 
the  coast  of  Belfast  even  though  no 
charges  have  been  placed  against  them. 
They  have  never  been  admitted  to  bail, 
they  have  not  been  indicted,  they  have 
had  no  right  to  counsel  and  to  this  day 
they  do  not  know  with  what  they  are 
charged. 

I  cite  this  outrageous  arrest  of  Irish 
Catholics  because  I  wanted  to  siiow  you 
what  can  happen  in  coimtries  that  have 
laws  like  this.  I  want  you  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  In  voting  down 
this  substitute  and  then  voting  down 
title  n. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  said,  in  another  5  years 
we  will  observe  the  200th  anniversary  of 
this  Nation.  This  Nation  has  endured 


many  hardships  and  crises.  We  do  not 
need  this  detention  law  to  preserve  this 
Republic. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  Iwck  the 
belance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  do  know  of  the 
heroic  actions  during  World  War  n  of 
the  dlstingtiished  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii I  Mr.  Matsunaga),  and  that  he  shed 
his  blood  for  his  country  and  ours.  I  sub- 
mit that  greater  love  has  no  man  than 
this.  The  wrong  our  coimtry  unwitting- 
ly perpetrated  on  our  Japanese  citizens 
has  never  been  righted,  and  can  never  be 
righted.  Homes  were  taken,  property  sold, 
citizens  Incarcerated,  and  Uttle  or  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  right  this  tragic 
wrong. 

The  vast  majority  of  all  races  in  our 
country,  colors  and  creeds,  are  loyal  to 
the  United  States.  We  have  no  need  for 
a  Buchenwald;  we  have  no  need  for  sm 
Auschwitz.  Let  us  hope  that  never  will 
we  need  the  Idea  of  such  a  concentra- 
tion camp. 

I  deeply  respect  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  I  want  the 
Members  to  know  that  I  will  strongly 
support  the  legislation  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga) . 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a 
great  number  of  dissertations  here  this 
afternoon  concerning  ssmabols.  First  of 
all,  Madam  Chairman,  let  me  state  that 
I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  and  was  present  and 
took  part  during  much  of  the  vast 
testimony  received  by  our  committee. 
For  this  reason  I  support  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  . 

You  know,  talking  about  symbols,  an 
interesting  aspect  of  this  whole  thing  is 
that  my  father  came  over  here  from 
Germany  in  1913,  and  fought  for  Amer- 
ica in  World  War  I:  25  years  later, 
four  of  his  sons  enlisted  to  serve  this 
country  during  World  War  n.  Yet,  be- 
cause my  father  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, when  we  enlisted  in  1942,  we  stlU 
had  to  sign  aCQdavits  forsaking  all  al- 
legiance to  Germany,  even  though  he 
fought  in  World  War  I  as  an  American 
citizen.  I  did  not  find  this  offensive,  not 
in  the  least.  In  fact,  I  was  proud  to  do 
it,  because  I  did  not  want  my  country  to 
have  anyone  in  the  military  who  did  not 
have  the  patriotism  sind  loyalty  to  fight 
for  the  United  States. 

Further,  I  have  many  relatives  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  Hungary  and  East 
Germany  today,  probably  as  many  as  I 
have  in  this  country,  but  I  still  want  this 
country  to  remain  safe.  If  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  secure  the  protection 
of  this  country,  then  I  think  It  is  im- 
perative. 

Again  I  am  not  saying  that  the  action 
taken  in  1941  or  1942  was  justified.  In 


fact,  many  innocent  people  were  htumed. 
and  I  sympathize  with  those  people.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  our  Nation 
was  at  war  at  the  time. 

The  Internal  Seciurity  Act  itself  did 
not  go  into  effect  imtll  1950,  8  years 
later. 

I  am  not  offended  by  this  law  designed 
to  retain  the  security  of  this  country. 
I  hope  it  uill  never  have  to  be  used.  But, 
by  the  same  token.  I  am  glad  it  is  there, 
because  if  such  procedures  must  be  used 
there  should  at  least  be  some  guidelines. 

All  Members  of  this  body  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  and  to  the 
gentl«nan  from  Misso\u-i  (Mr.  Ichors)  . 
They  have  for  over  2  years  attended  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  and — and  I  repeat  this 
is  2  years  and  not  a  few  hours — ^they 
have  listened  to  more  than  35  witnesses 
and  studied  more  than  230  submitted 
statements.  The  committee  has  compiled 
almost  1,000  pages  of  testimony.  If  you 
are  looking  for  someone  knowledgeable, 
then  these  two  men  particularly  can 
guide  us  here  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is 
on  the  amendment  tn  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichoro)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  llx.  Ichors),  there 
were— ayes  22,  noes  68. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
demand  t^era. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

OOMlUrm   AMKIfSKXNT 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The    Clerk    will 
report  the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Comizilttee  amendment:  Page  1,  strike  out 
line  S  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
page  2,  line  8,  and  inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"That  (a)  section  4001  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Oode  is  amended  by  designat- 
ing the  flFBt  and  second  paragraphs  thareof 
as  '(b)  (1)'  and  '(3).'  respectively,  and  by  in- 
sertixig  at  the  beginning  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(a)  No  citizen  shall  be  imprisoned  or  oth- 
erwise detained  by  the  United  States  except 
pm-Buant  to  an  Act  of  Congress. 

'(b)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
4001  is  amended  to  recul  as  follows: 
"  '§  4001.  Limitation  aa  detention;  control  of 
prisons.' 

"  '(c)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  801 
of  such  title  18  la  amendad  by  strildng  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  4(X)1  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"  '4001.  Limitation  on  detention;  control  of 
prisozu.' " 


AMZINDMENT  DC   THS   NATUIX   OT   A   SUBSnTUTX 

roB  THx  ooiucrmx  amxndmxnt  ottbixd 
BY  u.  icHoas 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ICHoas  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  oommlttae 
amendment:  Strike  out  matter  proposed  to 
be  stricken  and  insert  In  lieu  thsreott  the 
following : 

"That  the  prior  enactment  and  repeal 
herein  of  provlBlosu  of  Title  n  of  the  Int«nal 
Security  Act  of  1960  (BO  UAC.  811-836)  sbaU 
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not  b*  oaiwtnMd  to  pnampC,  dl^Mraf*.  or 
affect  the  powtn  Mcorded  to  or  the  duttM 
tmpoeed  upon  the  Fieetdnit  uiular  the  Oon- 
BtltuUon  uut  other  Uiw  of  the  United  Statee: 
Provided,  hotoever.  That  no  ettlaan  of  the 
United  Stetee  mhall  he  ^)iirehended  or  de- 
tained for  the  preventloa  <tf  espionage  or 
•abotage  aolely  on  account  of  race,  colcr.  or 
anooetry." 

The  CHAXRBCAN.  Tbe  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ur.  ICHORD.  liCadam  Chairman.  I 
offered  the  previous  amendment  purely 
on  the  basis  of  libertarian  prlndples.  It 
was  my  Una  belief  that  what  happened 
to  the  Japanese  would  be  less  likely  to 
happen  If  we  would  retain  title  n  (hi  the 
books.  We  beard  a  great  many  liber- 
tarian speakers,  gentlemen  who  are 
much  more  eloquent  than  I.  And  I  would 
state  at  the  outlet  that  I  agree  with  an 
those  libertarian  principles  stated. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
overlooked  the  tect  that  In  title  n  Is  a 
guarantee  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  maintained 
very  firmly  that  what  happened  to  the 
Japanese  In  World  War  n  would  not 
have  happened  If  title  n  had  been  aa 
the  books. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  today 
to  legislate,  not  on  the  basis  of  unfound- 
ed fears,  but  on  the  basis  of  fact  and 
logic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  one  time  we 
had  considered  reporting  out  the  repeal 
of  title  n  as  a  straight  repealer,  but  after 
studytng  tbe  problem — and  we  did  study 
the  problem  very  Intensely  we  decided  to 
amend  rather  than  repeal.  These  are  the 
hearings  <rf  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  these  are  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
1.000  pages  of  testimony,  witnesses  heard 
on  both  sides:  101  pages,  consisting  of 
33  pages  of  the  House  Ccxnmlttee  cm  In- 
ternal Security  report.  No  witnesses 
heard  on  the  opposing  side. 

Madam  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  rise 
In  the  security  Into^st  of  the  country. 
It  Is  the  Rallsback  amendment  to  which 
I  am  adamantly  opposed.  The  office  of 
my  good  friend  "Tif"  CNdu..  In  mak- 
ing the  whip  calls  arouiKl  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  stated.  "Are  you  in 
favor  of  234.  which  would  prohibit  de- 
tentlcHi  camiM,  or  are  you  in  favor  oS 
820,  which  would  m»ttpt3i«n  detention 
camps?"  / 

I  would  have  asked  «he  question  like 
this:  Are  you  In  favor  of  HJl.  234,  which 
would  pn^blt  the  apprehension  of  sab- 
oteurs and  espionage  agents,  or  are  you 
In  favor  of  HJl.  820,  which  would  per- 
mit the  appr^oision  of  saboteurs  and 
espionage  agents? 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
why.  I  hope  that  the  Members  were  on 
the  floor  yesterday  when  I  questioned 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 
back)  as  to  Just  how  the  FBI  was  go- 
ing to  prevent  espionage  agents  and  sab- 
oteurs fran  woiUng  in  the  country  in 
the  event  of  war.  And  let  us  bear  In 
mind  we  are  strictly  dealtag  wtth  the 
wartime  powers  of  the  President. 

He  said  that  we  would  put  TBI  agents 
on  their  tails.  But  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man—imd  I  will  yield  to  the  gwiMi>m«n 
at  this  time — how  are  we  going  to  tall 
the    saboteurs    and    espionage    agents 
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which  the  g«itleman  agreed  were  in  the 
United  States  of  America?  We  surely 
will  not  wait  until  the  sabotage  Lb  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  RAII^BACK.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Madam  Chairman, 
let  me  just  repeat  the  answer  so  that 
everybody  Imows  what  the  answer  was. 
We  would  do  exactly  what  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  said  could  have  been  done  in 
1942  without  the  Executive  order  which 
was  issued  by  President  Roosevelt.  In 
other  words,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had 
enough  confidence  in  himself,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  In  debate 
mentioned  a  short  time  ago,  that  he 
could  keep  those  suspicious  persons  un- 
der surveillance.  We  have  on  the  statute 
books  normally  available  tools  In  the 
espionage  statutes.  They  guard  against 
conspiracies  to  spy  as  well.  We  would 
not  have  to  wait  for  the  mischief  to  be 
worked.  Planning  a  crime  is  itself  a 
crime.  The  difference  Is  we  would  have 
to  use  legal  process.  We  would  have  to 
have  probable  cause  that  a  crime  was 
committed.  We  would  have  to  arrest  and 
to  charge  and  grant  the  right  to  con- 
front the  accusers  and  the  right  to  a 
Jury   trial. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Cliairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
find  out  what  is  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
He  did  not  tell  the  House  what  it  con- 
tained. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  to  tell  us  what  is  in  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  wartime 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
said  that  it  is  not  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RjuLSBACK) .  They  do  not  c(»isider  that  it 
is  necessary.  However,  it  is  my  contention 
that  if  the  aunendment  is  adopted,  the 
amoidment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois will  keep  the  President  and  his 
executive  agents  from  protecting  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YATES.  Then  the  genlemans 
amendment  is  to  striice  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Madam  Chairman,  as  I  understood  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the  goitle- 
man  from  Illinois — and  he  ccm  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — «ts  I  understood  what 
he  said  yesterday  in  explaining  it  and 
as  it  was  explained  by  other  memliers 
of  the  committee,  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  was  to  make 
sure  that  in  the  event  there  were  to 
be  detentl(Bis  of  a  mass  nature,  of  more 
than  one  Individual  person,  that  it  would 
require  an  act  of  Congress  in  order  to 
do  this.  Is  this  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  RAHJSBACK.  That  is  right.  The 
amendment  says  this.  It  says; 
No  cttlxen  aball  be  Imprlaocved  or  other- 


wise detained  by  the  United  States  except 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Oongreaa.  — ~»h 

In  other  words,  this  would  require  that 
before  anything  happened  similar  to 
what  hai;H)ened  in  1942,  there  would  be 
at  least  an  act  of  C<mgress. 

Mr.  YATES.  In  other  words,  there 
could  not  be  the  same  kind  of  executive 
actlOTi  that  was  undertaken  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  Executive  order  of  de- 
tention of  the  more  than  100,000  Japa- 
nese Americans  at  the  time  without  there 
having  been  an  act  of  Congress.  Is  that 
the  imrpose  of  the  gentleman's  cunoid- 
m«it? 

Mr.  RAHiBBACK.  That  is  exactly 
right.  It  applies  to  citizens.  It  does  not 
affect  what  can  be  done  with  enemy 
aliens.  It  applies  to  American  dtlaens. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  Ichord  amend- 
ment, and  I  shall  vote  for  the  committee 
bill. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  time  has  come 
to  erase  from  the  statute  books  this  last 
vestige  of  the  iniquitous  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950. 1  voted  against  the  act  when 
It  was  before  the  House  at  that  time. 
I  have  opposed  it  ever  since.  As  we  pre- 
dicted at  the  time  of  its  passage,  most 
of  its  provisions  were  imconstltutional, 
an  agreement  since  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  overwhelm- 
ingly vote  to  rescind  title  n. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madsmi  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madsim  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  to  clarify  one  point.  In  the  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I 
think  something  was  left  in  the  minds  of 
the  House  that  was  not  accurate  on  the 
legislative  history  up  to  this  point. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  Implied  in  a  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback) 
that  a  statute  would  have  to  be  passed 
in  order  to  have  some  protection  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  Intend  to  give  by  his 
amendment.  From  what  the  gentleman 
said  yesterday  that  would  not  be  accu- 
rate. It  applies  to  statutes  already  on  the 
books  and  does  not  apply  to  what  would 
be  an  enabling  statute. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  say  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  This  can  be  any  act 
of  Congress.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  meant  to  imply  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  simply  says  that 
arrest  or  internment  of  an  American  cit- 
izen must  be  under  an  act  of  Congress. 
There  are  already  many  acts  that  would 
permit,  with  all  the  safeguards,  people 
to  be  confined,  such  as  the  Espionage  Act. 
the  Narcotics  Act,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Act. 

It  would  Involve  all  the  criminal  code 
which  is  already  in  existence. 

What  I  say  to  the  gentleman  is,  if  we 
had  a  situation  which  required  action — 
say  that  there  was  an  invasion  and  say 
that  the  courts  were  disrupted  and  the 
courts  could  not  operate — there  is  not 
any  question  in  my  mind  but  what  we 
would  be  ih  a  sUte  of  martial  law  in  that 
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event,  and  I  believe  the  gentleman  wants 

to  make  this  clear. 

Mr.  ASHBRCX)K.  We  should  make  that 
clear.  I  got  the  implication  when  the  gen- 
tleman said  tiiat  Congress  must  act  that 
it  would  not  necessarily  apply  to  those 
acts  already  taken,  which,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  wouU  not  require 
g  prospective  act.  It  would  involve  all  acts 
on  the  boolts. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  could  be  taken 
or  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  by  offering  this  com- 
mittee amendment,  first  repeals  the  only 
act  on  the  boolts  which  would  permit  the 
authorities  In  the  United  States  to  pick 
up  people  whom  we  have  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  would  commit  espionage  and 
sabotage. 

They  repeal  the  act.  and  then  they 
say  that  no  one  shall  be  picked  up  unless 
there  is  an  act  on  the  books.  This  is  the 
point  I  am  maldng.  The  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  of  America  are 
not  protected. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Rail^>ack  amendment  and  the  rea- 
son why  I  have  offered  the  substitute. 

The  gentleman  from  Dlinois  well  knows 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  not 
agreed  to  tills  amendment.  I  read  from  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Mardian  dated  May  14, 
1971.  The  last  paragraph  thereof  states 
as  follows : 

Of  course,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
maintained  and  continues  to  maintain  the 
opinion  that  title  II  of  tbe  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1960  should  be  repealed  outright 
without  any  provisos  attached  thereto. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  a  priviso.  I  will  go  along  with 
the  repeal  of  title  II  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  outright.  I  have  always  msiin- 
tained  that.  But  do  not  harm  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  is  what  you  are  doing  by  the  Rails- 
back  amendment,  and  it  is  not  agreed  to 
by  the  Department,  of  Justice. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee reads  as  follows: 

No  citizen  sliall  be  Imprisoned  or  other- 
wise detained  by  tbe  United  States  except 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress. 

Now.  the  Ichord  substitute  would  strike 
out  that  clear  language — clear  as  a 
crystal  spring — and  would  substitute 
rather  arcane,  strange  words,  language 
susceptible  to  many  interpretations. 

This  is  certain:  If  by  some  imusual 
cDnstruction  of  our  statutes  the  Presi- 
dent could  set  up  a  detention  camp  then 
this  substitute  amendment  wovUd  not 
prevent  such  an  action.  We  w^nt  to  pre- 
vent such  action.  We  want  with  constitu- 
tional limits  to  prevent  any  authority, 
any  mere  semlilance  of  authority  given  to 
the  President  to  set  up  any  kind  of  de- 
tention camp. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,   the  substitute 


language,  in  my  estimation,  would  en- 
courage the  setting  up  of  detention  camps 
despite  all  the  assurances  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  I  would  say  indeed 
that  the  speeches  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  are  like  cypress  trees — they  are 
stately  and  tall,  but  they  l>ear  no  fruit. 
There  is  no  fruit  in  the  sui)stitute  amend- 
ment that  he  offers. 

The  President  under  his  substitute 
amendment  could  detain  without  let  or 
hindrance;  he  would  have  carte  blanche. 
The  Ichord  substitute  indeed  places  the 
stamp  of  approval  for  the  executive  to 
establish  detention  camps.  I  emphasize 
this  amendment  would  have  the  tend- 
ency to  permit  detention  camps.  That 
is  what  we  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  object  to.  Prevention  of  such 
camps  is  the  whole  purport  of  the  Matsu- 
nagabill. 

This  Ichord  amendment  is  dangerous. 
It  is  presented  in  glittering  language,  but 
indeed  there  is  no  steel  behind  the  shine. 
The  whole  drive  and  pmpose  of  the 
Matsimaga  repeal  legislation  would  be 
indeed  set  at  naught,  and  I  hope  that  the 
committee  therefore  will  reject  the  sub- 
stitute and  vote  for  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numljer  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  membership  that  the  issue  on 
the  pending  amendment  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  issue  on  the  previous  sub- 
stitute. 

I  opposed  the  Ichord  substitute  a  mo- 
ment ago  t>ecause  I  favor  repeal  of  title 
n  of  the  1950  act  both  as  an  act  which 
contains  many  provisions  which  are 
naturally  unpalatable  to  an  American 
and  because  I  think  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary. 

I  believe  that  the  war  powers  of  the 
President  of  the  Urited  States  in  a  situ- 
ation of  war  or  invasion  or  insurrection, 
to  which  the  1950  act  was  addressed,  are 
adequate  without  having  the  1950  act 
and  its  unpalatable  features  on  the 
t>ooli:s.  Therefore  I  was  glad  to  support 
the  repeal. 

However,  the  issue  here  is  quite  differ- 
ent. What  we  are  doing  in  this  amend- 
ment is  accepting  tiie  fact  tliat  the  1950 
act  should  be  repealed  and  we  are  merely 
trying  to  strike  out  the  language  of  the 
Railsback  amendment  which  goes  t>eyond 
repeal,  and  does  something  in  addition. 
What  it  does  in  addition  I  really  do 
not  Itnow,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it  at  the  present 
time  without  further  consideration  of  it. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RAILSBACK)  thinlu  that  it  in  some  way 
restricts  the  war  powers  of  the  President 
under  the  Constitution,  because  he  said 
during  the  hearings: 

Maybe  we  should  do  something  affirma- 
tively other  than  Just  repeal  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  restricted  the  President's  war- 
time powers. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Ichord)  thinks  it  does  that,  too.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  know  whether  either  of  them  is 
right  or  not. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  cannot  restrict 
the  President's  constitutional  wartime 
powers  very  materially  by  what  we  do 


here  by  legislation  and  that  they  will 
probably  remain  pretty  much  the  same 
whether  the  Rail^Mick  amendment  is  In 
there  or  not.  But,  without  any  further 
hearings  or  consideration,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  attempt  to  restrict  or  to  affect 
the  wartime  powers  of  the  President,  or 
to  go  t>eyond  repealing  the  detention 
camp  law  here  this  afternoon. 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  distinguished 
chairman  that  this  amendment  puts 
this  detention  business  back  in  the  law 
at  all.  It  is  gone  when  we  repeal  it.  as 
we  should  repeal  it.  All  this  amendment 
does  is  to  say  that,  whatever  we  have 
done,  we  have  not  affected  the  constitu- 
tional wartime  powers  of  the  President, 
whatever  they  may  be.  We  leave  what 
they  may  be  up  for  future  reference,  and 
to  determination  by  the  courts.  I  think  a 
clean  repealer  of  title  n  with  nothing 
further  in  the  way  of  language  would  be 
best.  But,  that  is  essentially  what  this 
amendment  is. 

As  a  memt)er  of  the  committee  that 
wrote  the  Railsback  amendment.  I  re- 
gret and  apologize  for  the  fact  that  I 
did  not  think  this  thing  through  at  the 
time.  However,  I  have  had  the  benefit  of 
2  days  of  debate  and  of  considerable 
consideration,  and,  after  reflection,  this 
is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

I  am  not  prepared  here  today  to  go 
into  the  question  of  the  general  war 
powers  of  the  President.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  may  have  a  point 
here,  but  to  vote  lieyond  the  repealer  of 
title  n  of  the  1950  Internal  Security  Act 
and.  perhaps  put.  or  attempt  to  put, 
some  undetermined  restriction  on  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
do  that  here  this  afternoon. 

Unless  you  are  in  favor  of  doing  that, 
I  would  suggest  you  ought  to  support 
this  amendment;  and  you  should  support 
It  if  you  are  opposed  to  title  n  and  favor 
its  repeal,  as  I  do. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Madam  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Madam  Chairmcui.  I  rise  in  op- 
IX)sition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  . 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  one  small  point  since  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  desired  to 
mislead  the  committee.  The  gentleman's 
amendment,  whatever  its  merits  or  de- 
merits, contains  some  provisos  and  I 
tliink  the  committee  ought  to  be  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  substitute 
amendment  not  only  repeals  the  Rails - 
back  amendment,  but  also  provides  some 
language  which  is  very  mlfK^hlevous.  I  do 
not  Itnow  what  it  means.  The  first  sen- 
tence says  that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall 
repeal  the  Constitution.  That  is  rather 
obvious.  The  second  sentence  says  that 
we  should  not  discriminate  on  account  of 
race,  creed  or  color.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
one could  gain  any  comfort  In  voting  for 
the  substitute  amendment,  partlcidariy 
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the  proTiao  wfalch  states  that  we  are  not 
repealing  the  Constitution,  l^at  Is  the 
best  example  of  surplusage  that  I  can 
imagine. 

llieref  ore.  I  urge  the  committee,  how- 
ever it  might  feel  about  anything  else,  to 
vote  against  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  ItOssourl. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  the  purpose  of 
the  amcndmmt  ie  to  make— if  you  will 
read  the  case  of  the  Youngstown  Steel 
Co. — ^I  feel  very  strongly  that  If  we  re- 
peal title  n.  which  we  have  already 
done;  title  n  is  not  now  in  the  legisla- 
tion— but  if  we  repeal  title  n  £uid  then 
idace  this  amendment  in  we  will  be  re- 
stricting the  powers  of  the  President  in 
an  emergency  situation.  I  thought  we 
made  a  mistake  on  the  repeal  of  title 

n. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Is  the  goatleman  from 
Missouri  suggesting  that  there  is  some- 
thing this  Congress  can  do  to  alter  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President? 
£>oes  the  gentleman  say  this  Congress 
can  take  away  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  that  the  Hirabayashi 
case  stated  that  the  war  powers  of  the 
Presidency  are  to  wage  war  successfully. 
But  if  you  will  look  at  the  Yoimgstown 
Steel  case  you  will  find  that  that  is  a 
power  which  can  be  restricted.  It  is  a 
joint  power  shared  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress,  and 
if  the  Congress  takes  the  action  of  re- 
pealing title  n  and  does  not  make  it  clear 
that  the  President  will  have  the  power 
to  protect  the  security  interest  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  getting  into  a  situ- 
ation where  the  President  will  not  have 
the  power  to  pick  up  known  espionage 
agents  and  saboteurs. 

Idr.  MIKVA.  I  would  simply  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  set  forth  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  are  not  subject  to  limitations  by 
this  Congress  or  any  future  Congress. 
The  first  sentence  of  the  substitute 
amendment  talks  about  nothing  but  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President. 

With  all  due  deference  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  would 
say  that  I  have  read  the  Hirabayashi 
case  several  times,  and  I  reread  it  yester- 
day after  the  gentleman  quoted  from  it, 
and  If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  can 
find  anything  in  the  decision  at  all  that 
says  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  repeal 
the  Constitution  then  I  will  eat  the  whole 
decision. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Would  it  not  be  more 
accurate  to  say,  I  will  ask  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  situations  where  we  are  not 
certain  what  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  President  is?  If  it  is  clear  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  constitutional  power  to  act. 
then  I  think  the  gmtleman  is  Tight,  the 
CoQgrcM  cannot  do  so.  Take  the  proent 
wag«  f rtfoe,  for  example. 


Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  the  language  be- 
fore the  House,  and  we  are  dealing  with 
the  specific  language  in  the  substitute 
amendment,  says  tliat  nothing  "shall  be 
construed  to  preempt,  disparage,  or  affect 
the  powers  accorded  to  or  the  duties  im- 
posed up(m  the  President  under  the  Con- 
stitution." 

And  to  me,  as  I  say,  it  se^ns  that  those 
words  aa«  at  best  surplusage  and,  sUice 
they  may  be  mischievous,  ttiat  they  ought 
not  be  enacted. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  s^eld  to  the  gmUeman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Browk)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the  debate 
here  with  great  interest,  and  it  seems 
very  evident  that  if  you  do  not  have  to 
recite  these  things  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dent then  you  also  do  not  need  to  recite 
them  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  But  that  is  what  hap- 
pened In  1942;  that  is  the  issue  before 
the  House,  and  that  the  answer  of  the 
House  is  that  we  would  not  like  to  see 
that  action  repeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Madam  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out— end  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  yield- 
ing to  me — and  I  am  back  again  to  what 
haijpened  in  1942,  and  again  I  say  that 
that  did  not  happen  under  title  n,  which 
we  have  Just  repealed. 

But  the  Youngstown  Steel  case  lays 
down  the  principle  that  the  war  powers 
are  the  powers  that  are  lodged  Jointly 
in  the  Congress  and  the  President.  Now, 
we  have  just  repealed  title  n,  and  as  a 
matter  of  construction,  if  we  take  that 
action  without  making  certain  that  the 
Presidential  wartime  powers  are  re- 
tained, we  will  get  into  a  situation  where 
we  cannot  protect  the  security  of  this 
Nation,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  We  are  not  going  back  to 
the  issue  of  detention  camps  or  concen- 
tration camps,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  them;  that  is  not  Involved  at  all.  It 
is  purely  a  matter  of  making  certain 
that  we  do  not  inhibit  or  prohibit  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from 
exercising  his  constitutional  war  powers. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Madam  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frcnn  Illinois  for  that 
purpose. 

PAJII.IAKXNTAXT  INQUDIT 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichokd) 
keetM  referring  to  the  fact  that  we  have 


repealed  title  n.  My  parliamentary  tn< 
qiUry  is:  Have  we  done  so? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mrs.  OairrrrBs). 
The  Chair  will  state  that  we  have  voted 
on  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, and  that  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YATES.  So  that  the  fact  Is  that 
we  have  not  repealed  title  IL 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN,  l^e  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  the  correct  answer  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Dhnois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will 
agree  that  I  was  in  error  in  that  state- 
ment, but  I  have  always  stated  that  I 
would  vote  for  repeal  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Now  we  are  on  a  comt>letely  dif- 
ferent issue.  I  do  intend  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  title  n,  but  I  do  not  Intend  to. 
do  so  if  the  Rallsback  amendment  Is 
in  the  Mil.  That  is  what  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  not  in  favor  of,  and  ■vhaX 
I  am  opposed  to. 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  here  that,  just  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  says,  there  Is  nothtn^ 
that  can  be  done  by  statute  that  will  dis- 
parage the  constitutional  powers  of  tiie 
President  in  an  emergency  situation. 

But  if  you  do  not  Include  the  language, 
which  Is  called  the  Rallsback  language— 
that  no  citizen  shall  be  Imprisoned  or 
otherwise  detained  by  the  United  States 
except  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress — 
you  get  right  back  to  the  situation  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Nisei.  Now  the  law  would  be 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  existed 
at  that  time  except  for  the  addlticnal 
language  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri purports  to  put  in.  But  I  cannot 
imderstand  that  language  for  the  life 
of  me. 

If  you  notice  the  reading  of  this  lan- 
g\iage,  it  says: 

Provided,  however,  that  no  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  apprehended  or  de- 
tained for  the  prevention  of  espionage  or 
sabotage  solely  on  account  of— race,  color, 
or  ancestry. 

Why  persons  were  never  purported  to 
be  detained  on  those  bases.  They  were 
purported  to  be  detained,  not  because 
they  were  Japanese,  but  because  people 
thought  that  those  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  might  be  tempted  to  espionage 
or  sabotage  and  therefore  the  safest 
thing  was  to  detain  them. 

So  if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we 
will  put  the  law  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  it  was  when  we  had  the  de- 
tention camps  which  were  established 
under  the  purported  Implied  authority  of 
constitutional  executive  authority. 

Now  all  that  we  need  to  do  is  to  repeal 
title  n  and  to  provide  clearly  that  no 
one  shall  be  detained  unless  he  is  de- 
tained as  a  result  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
Then,  if  we  get  to  some  point  that  we 
need  detention  camps — and  Ood  forbid 
that  that  time  will  ever  come — we  could 
pass  such  a  law.  But  such  a  law  must  be 
within  the  safeguards  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Presently,  if  we  repeal  title  n  and 
if  we  Include  the  provision  that  no  per- 
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son  shall  be  detained  except  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  we  cannot  possibly  dis- 
parage smy  implied  powers  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  ECBaiARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  purpose  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  language  "race,  coIot  or 
ancestry"  is  this.  Many  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  contended 
that  Japanese-Americans  were  detained 
In  World  War  n  purely  because  of  their 
race  or  their  ancestry. 

In  regard  to  the  other  point  that  the 
gentleman  made,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  during  the  Korean 
war 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  question  and  I  am  still 
waiting  for  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  diulng  the  Korean 
war.  President  Truman  seized  the  steel 
mills.  There  was  a  6-to-3  Supreme  Court 
declslcn  to  the  effect  that  that  seizure 
was  unlawful.  It  was  a  divided  opinion. 
But  if  you  will  read  the  opinion  cloeely, 
the  court  held  that  President  Truman 
could  not  seize  the  steel  mills  under  his 
wartime  powers  because  the  Congress 
had  enacted  the  War  Defense  Production 
Act  as  well  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
that  would  require  the  President  to  act 
under  those  two  laws  rather  than  under 
his  constitutional  wartime  powers. 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  I  am  still  waiting  for 
a  question  from  the  gentleman.  But  I  do 
not  think  this  touches  on  my  discussion. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman,  with  all  the  l^alls- 
tlc  arg\mients  brushed  aside,  I  think  it 
remains  a  fact,  and  a  sad  fact  and  a  sad 
dxapter  in  the  history  of  America  that 
ttiere  was  a  time  when  it  was  believed 
that  many  persons  of  Japanese  origin — 
just  because  they  were  Japanese — ^might 
be  guilty  at  some  future  date  of  sabotage. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  rea- 
son for  believing  that  than  there  would 
have  been  reason  to  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans of  English  ancestry  might  have  been 
guilty  of  sahotage  during  the  War  of 
1812. 

In  fact,  I  have  often  thought  of  a  great 
speech  delivered  several  years  ago  by  a 
great  former  Member  of  the  House,  the 
late  gentleman  from  Maine,  Mr.  Frank 
Fellows,  whom  older  Members  will  re- 
member. 

Here  is  what  he  said : 

Whenever  these  matters  are  under  discus- 
sion there  immediately  come  to  my  mind 
the  histories  at  two  native-born  wtiite  Aaaerl- 
oans :  one  first  saw  the  light  of  day  In  lilasaa- 
cbusetta,  the  other  In  Kansaa.  Bacb  has  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  Communist  Party.  Ac- 
cording to  House  Report  No.  209  It  was  Kan- 
aas-bom  EUl  Browder  who  read  to  3,000  ap- 
plicants for  Cocmnunist  Party  membership 
In  the  New  York  district  In  1935  the  fcrtlow- 
tng  solemn  pledge:  "I  pledge  myself  to  rally 
the  masses  to  defend  ttie  Soviet  Union,  1to» 
l*nd  of  victorious  socialism." 

On  the  otlMT  side  at  the  ploture  Z  sev  wfaat 


vn*  to  me  plaaaantly  suiprtstng,  as  It  may 
be  to  you. 

Baffle  ttie  House  Suboonunlttee  oq  im- 
mlgFatloQ  and  NaturallaatloD  firsquentiy  ap- 
pears wtiat  we  would  Vemn.  a  Jsfianiwe-Amerl- 
can,  altliough  I  dislike  oat«lo{^ng  any  group 
as  hyi^enated  Americans.  This  young  mB<n, 
1  of  6  boys  In  a  large  famUy  bom  in  Utah 
to  Jafwaese  parents,  with  ecMh  of  his  brotb- 
ers,  was  tbe  recipient  of  a  Purple  Heart.  The; 
were  members  of  tbe  Four  Hundred  and 
Forty-seoond  Regiment  CXmbat  Team  at  the 
United  States  Army,  which  saw  desperate 
fighting  In  Italy.  Imme<llat^y  after  Pearl 
Haiixir,  the  property  In  the  West  owned  by 
this  famUy  was  taken,  and  tbe  mother  was 
interned  beblnd  barbed  wire.  NoCwltbstand- 
Ing  this,  the  mother  encouraged  her  sods  In 
their  desire  to  enlist,  which  all  5  did.  One  boy 
was  killed  In  action.  One  Is  still  In  the  hos- 
pital. All  were  wounded.  They  were  but  6  of 
33,300  sons  of  Japaneee  parents  wbo  served 
In  the  United  States  armed  services  during 
the  Second  World  War — part  In  the  Pacific 
and  part  In  Europe.  Itilrty-oDe  thousand 
saw  overseas  service.  After  120  days  of  figbt- 
ing,  what  started  out  as  a  team  of  a  little 
over  3,000  men  had  total  casualties  of  9.486. 
During  Its  rescue  of  the  Texas  battalion  of 
188  white  Americans  Ln  the  Voeges  Moun- 
tains of  northeast  Prance  In  October  1044, 
200  Japanese- Americans  were  kUled,  and 
more  than  1,600  casualties  suffered.  Tliey 
were  a  much  decorated  group. 

The  mother  of  those  boys  was  Mrs. 
Masaoka.  One  of  these  five  sons  was  Mike 
Masaoka,  who.  along  with  his  wife,  has 
bem  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Albert  and  myself 
for  many  years.  I  can  testify  that  they 
are  good  neighbors  and  fine  Americans. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  I  understand  this 
matter  correctly,  this  Is  an  attempt  to 
erase  from  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  a  law  which  has  been  enacted 
since  those  concentration  camps  were 
built  the  last  vestige  of  any  authority  to 
incarcerate  people  because  they  are  re- 
lated to  people  who  are  at  war  with  us. 

Mr.  SCHKRLE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  speech  of  our  distinguished  and 
beloved  Speaker  was  not  directed  to  the 
substitute  amendment  for  the  committee 
amendment.  It  was  directed  to  title  n, 
and  title  II  is  not  in  issue  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
ohainnan  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
mxier)  ,  one  question  which  makes  me 
feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  a  need  for 
the  substitute  amendment.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  dtuing  the  91st  ses- 
sion did  pass  a  bill  repealing  title  n. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  reported  H  Jl.  234  to 
this  House  repealing  tlUe  II  with  the 
Rallsback  amendment.  Is  there  any  other 
difference  between  the  measure  and  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to 
the  House  which  was  not  acted  upon? 

Mr.  BLASTENMEIER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  in  reply  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Other  than  the  Rails- 
back  amendmant? 

Mr.  KAffTENMEUBIk  If  the  gentleman 


will  permit  me,  the  House  bill  does  not 
view  as  neoeasary  the  retention  of  the 
findings  of  the  section  101  of  the  Senate 
bill,  which  the  Senate  did. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then  the  bill  reported 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  repealed  the  findings  of 
the  Congress  passed  In  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  Communist  conspiracy.  Is 
that  correct?       

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  is  my  main  reason. 
Madam  Chairman,  for  favoring  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  am  curious  why  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  raised  that  question,  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  as  f  {imlllar  with  the 
matter  as  anyone  else,  and  should  be, 
that  those  findings  are  already  included 
in  toto  in  tlUe  I  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1850.  If  anyone  cares  to  compare 
them,  he  will  find  them  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  committee  print 
on  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960. 
Title  I  lists  the  first  13  findings,  most  of 
which  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
in  title  n  which  is  now  being  repealed. 
To  keep  those  would  be  a  ridiculous  re- 
dundance to  say  the  least,  because  they 
would  be  hanging  there  without  an  ob- 
ject, duplicating  findings  foimd  as  a  pref- 
ace to  title  I. 

I  think  in  that  regard  the  Senate  made 
a  legislative  mistake.  We  have  attempted 
to  correct  that. 

I  will  also  say  In  concluslcsi,  and  I 
want  to  make  this  brief,  that  I  think  the 
amendmoit  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is.  indeed,  a  serious  and 
mischievous  one.  He  would  put  himself 
back  where  he  claimed  we  might  be,  that 
is  to  say,  he  would  attempt  to  reserve  in 
some  sense  the  authority  which  the  Pres- 
ident does  have  or  is  supposed  to  have 
unilaterally  sind  without  respect  to  act 
of  Congress,  to  install  camps,  without 
benefit  even  of  the  safeguards  that  he 
had  recommended  In  his  own  substitute. 

I  suggest,  Madam  Chairman,  that  to 
adopt  the  amendment  would  undo  much 
of  what  we  are  attempting  to  accom- 
plish this  afternoon,  and  I  urge  it  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yidd  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chainnan,  I  ob- 
serve that  the  Senate  only  r^>ealed  14 
and  15,  but  they  kept  these  findings,  and 
I  read  section  101  which  the  gentleman 
is  repeaJlng  by  his  bill: 

Sec.  101.  As  a  result  of  evidence  adduced 
before  various  committees  of  tbe  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepresentatlTea,  tbe  Congress 
hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  There  exists  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment which  In  Its  origins,  Its  development, 
and  Its  present  practice.  Is  a  world-wide  rev- 
olutionary movement  .  .  . 

I  Still  do  not  imderstand  why  the 
gentleman's  committee  repealed  these 
findings,  while  the  Senate  refused  to  re- 
peal them. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  The  gentlexnan 
has  just  read  and  the  House  has  heard 
the  findings  that  started  out  as  one  of  II. 
Let  me  review  in  the  same  act  title  r. 
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There  extate  a  world  Oommuntot  morement 
whlcb    In  Ita  origins.   Its  development  .  .  . 

It  is  precisely  the  language  which  the 
gentleman  \s  reciting,  and  which  would 
be  a  redundant  expression  related  to 
nothing.  It  already  exists  in  title  I  and 
relates  to  title  I. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then  what  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senate  in  not  doing  that? 

Mr.  KASTENMKIKR.  I  do  not  know. 
In  my  humble  view  I  think  the  Senate 
made  a  legislative  mistake. 

Mr.  POFP.  Madam  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  two  words. 

Ma^ann  Chairman,  on  yesterday  this 
House  for  a  period  of  3  hours  addressed 
itself  articulately  and  eloquently  to  pre- 
cisely the  Issue  which  is  here  involved 
In  this  amendment.  Nothing  more  can  be 
said  tlmt  has  not  already  been  said. 

I  pause  parenthetically  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  House.  I  am  proud,  as  one  of  its 
Members,  of  the  conduct  and  demeanor 
of  the  psuUcipants  in  this  debate,  of  the 
high  tone  and  the  scholarly  approctch  all 
have  taken,  and  the  result  which  appar- 
ently is  about  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr.  POPF.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman,  in  light  of  the  emotion  that 
has  been  generated,  in  light  of  the  very 
fine  legal  arguments  that  have  been 
made,  I  believe  it  is  time  for  this  House 
to  make  a  decision.  So  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned,  I  intend  to  support 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  support  the  Railsback  amendment  in 
the  version  of  the  Committee  oa  the  Ju- 
diciary. Therefore,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  matter,  which 
is  one  of  considerable  controversy  and 
considerable  honest  legal  differences,  can 
best  be  decided  by  the  Members  making 
their  choice  here  and  now.  The  well  is 
dry.  No  flirther  debate  will  sway  the 
conviction  of  any  Member. 

For  myself,  it  seems  to  me  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  and  the  argument  favors 
the  action  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  the  Railsback 
amendment,  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  POFF.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  sup- 
port the  Judiciary  Committee  language, 
that  language  will  not  leave  this  Nation 
powerless  to  defend  itself  against  internal 
threats  in  wartime. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  voted  both  to 
repeal  and  to  prohibit  detention  camps. 
Repeal  alone  is  InsufBcient. 

The  prohibition  Is  not  absolute.  There 
is  an  emergency  exception.  In  appropri- 
ate circumstances,  the  President  can  de- 
clare martial  law  and  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  execute  the  law  of 
national  self-defense. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Sterling  against  Constantin,  287  U.S.  378 
(1932)  defines  the  President's  discretion 
In  the  foUcrwing  language: 

Thenatiirv  of  tbe  potver  AlsoneoeesarUy 


Implies  tb»t  there  Is  a  permitted  range  or 
honeet  Judgment  as  to  the  meesurea  to  be 
taken  In  meeting  force  with  force.  In  sup- 
pressing violence  and  restoring  order,  for 
without  such  liberty  to  make  immediate 
declaloiLs,  the  power  Itself  would  be  useless. 
Such  measures,  conceived  In  good  faith.  In 
the  face  of  the  emergency  and  directly  related 
to  the  queuing  of  the  disorder  or  the  pre- 
vention of  Its  continuance,  fall  within  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  In  the  exercise 
of  his  authority  to  maintain  peace. 

Of  course,  whether  the  executive  has 
correctly  determined  to  declare  martial 
law  is  ultimately  a  question  for  the  courts 
to  decide.  As  a  practical  historical  mat- 
ter, judicial  scrutiny  has  followed  well 
after  the  crisis  had  passed.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  Civil  War  had  ended  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional to  deny  one  charged  with  con- 
spiring against  the  Government  a  trial 
so  long  as  the  courts  were  open.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  Japanese  had  been  turned 
back  in  the  Pacific  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  a  concededly  loyal  de- 
tainee in  a  detention  camp  was  entitled  to 
an  immediate  release.  It  was  not  until 
after  World  War  n  ended  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  martial  law  had 
been  improperly  declared  in  Hawaii. 

What  the  Judiciary  Committee  lan- 
guage means  is  that  the  executive  branch 
cannot  detain  unless  Congress  has  pro- 
vided the  authority  except  in  those  cases 
where  law  no  longer  binds,  that  is,  in 
cases  where  martial  law  may  be  de- 
clared. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  bill  would  not 
leave  this  Nation  defenseless  in  war- 
time. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  would  affect  the 
validity  of  50,  United  States  Code  21. 
which  authorizes  the  apprehension  of 
aliens  during  wartime.  It  was  this  law 
which  the  President  used  to  defend  the 
Nation  in  December  1941.  In  less  than  3 
days  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  FBI  had  taken  into  custody  3,846 
enemy  aliens  without  violence  and  with- 
out any  authorization  for  detention 
camps. 

In  the  event  of  another  Pearl  Harbor. 
this  statute  would  be  used  again.  A  num- 
ber of  similar  or  related  statutes  are 
available,  including  8,  United  States  Code 
1185,  18,  United  States  Code  2152,  18. 
United  States  Code  2385,  and  18,  United 
States  Code  2388. 

If  additional  statutes  prove  necessary, 
the  President  can  request  emergency  war 
powers  within  a  matter  of  hours. 

If  his  request  is  denied  or  delayed,  and 
if  the  emergency  justifies  martial  law,  he 
can  act  without  benefit  of  statutory  au- 
thority, subject  only  to  subsequent  judi- 
cial restraint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  ,  for  the  committee 
amendment. 

TElXm    VOTE    WTIH    CLERKS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs. 


Porr,  Ichord,  Kastchmzikk,  and  Abb- 
brook. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  124,  noes 
272,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 


(Recorded  Teller 

Vote] 

[Roll  No.  265) 

AYES— 134 

Abbltt 

Fountain 

Purcell 

Abemethy 

Fuqua 

RandaU 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Griffin 

Rarlck 

Archer 

Gross 

Rhodes 

Ashbrook 

Qrover 

Roberts 

Baker 

Hagan 

Robinson,  Va. 

Baring 

Hall 

Rogers 

Belcher 

Haraha 

Rousselot 

Bennett 

Hebert 

Runnels 

Betts 

Henderson 

Ruth 

BevlU 

Hogan 

Satterfleld 

Blaggl 

HuU 

Scherle 

Blackburn 

Hunt 

Schmitz 

Blantoa 

HutY-hinann 

Scott 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Ichord 

Sebellus 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shipley 

Buchanan 

Jonas 

Shrlver 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Cabell 

Jonee,  Tenn. 

Snyder 

Gallery 

Kmg 

Spence 

Casey.  Tex. 

Kuykendall 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

CbappeU 

Landgrebe 

Stepheiis 

Clancy 

Landrum 

Stratton 

Clausen, 

Latta 

Stubblefleld 

DonH. 

Lennon 

Stuckey 

ClawBon.  Del 

McMlUan 

Taylor 

ColUns,  Tex. 

Mahon 

Thompson,  Oa 

Colmer 

Martin 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Crane 

MathU.  Oa. 

Veysey 

Daniel,  Va. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Waggonner 

Davis,  Ga 

Mills,  Md. 

Wampler 

DavU.  Wis. 

Mlnshall 

Whltten 

Dennis 

MlzeU 

WUllams 

Devlne 

Biontgomery 

Wdson.  Bob 

Dickinson 

Natcher 

Winn 

Dorn 

Nichols 

Wylle 

Dowdy 

Passman 

Wyman 

Downing 

Patman 

Young,  Fla. 

Plaher 

Plmie 

Young,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Poage 

Zlon 

Plynt 

Price,  Tex. 
NOES— 272 

Abourezk 

Chlaholm 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Abzug 

Clark 

Gallflanakifi 

Adams 

Clay 

Oaydos 

Albert 

Cleveland 

Getty  s 

Alexander 

Corner 

Oialmo 

Anderson, 

Collins,  ni. 

Gibbons 

Calif. 

Conte 

Gonzalez 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Conyers 

Goodllng 

Anderson, 

Gorman 

Grasso 

Tenn. 

Cotter 

Gray 

Andrews, 

Coughlln 

Green,  Oreg. 

N.  Dak. 

Culver 

Green,  Pa. 

Anniinzlo 

Daniels,  N.J. 

aniBths 

Arends 

Danlelson 

Oude 

Ashley 

Davis,  8.C. 

Halpem 

Aspln 

de  la  Garza 

Hamilton 

AsplnaU 

DeUenback 

Hanley 

Barrett 

Delluma 

Hanna 

Beglch 

Dent 

Hansen,  Idaho 

BeU 

Derwln.skl 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Bergland 

DlngeU 

Harrington 

Blester 

Donohue ' 

Harvey 

Bingham 

Dow 

Hastings 

Blatnlk 

Dnnan 

Hawkins 

Boggs 

Duncan 

Hays 

Boland 

du  Pont 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Boiling 

Dwyer 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Bow 

Eckhardt 

Helstoskl 

Brademas 

Edmondson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Brasco 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Brlnkley 

Edwards,  Calif 

HlUls 

Brooks 

Eilberg 

Hoimeld 

Broomfleld 

Erlenbom 

Horton 

Brotzman 

Esch 

Hosmer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Evans,  Cclo. 

Howard 

Brown,  Ohio 

FasceU 

Hungate 

Plndley 

Jacobs 

Burton 

Fish 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Flood 

Karth 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Foley 

Kaatenmeler 

Byron 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Kazen 

Camp 

Ford. 

Keating 

Carey.  N.T. 

WiUiam  D. 

Keith 

Carney 

Forsythe 

Kemp 

Carter 

Fraser 

Kluczynskl 

Cederberg 

Frenzel 

Koch 

CeUer 

Frey 

Kyi 

Chamber  Uin 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Kyros 
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Leggett 

Nelsen 

Saylor 

Lent 

Nix 

Rrhneebell 

I.tnk 

Obey 

Schwengel 

Lloyd 

0"Hara 

Selberllng 

Long.  Md. 

O-Konskl 

Slsk 

Lujan 

O'NeUl 

Skubltz 

McClory 

Patten 

Slack 

jtoCloskey 

Pelly 

Smith.  Iowa 

McClure 

Pepper 

Springer 

McColllster 

Perkins 

Stafford 

McCormack 

PettU 

Stanton, 

McDsde 

Peyser 

J.  William 

McDonald, 

Pickle 

Stanton, 

Mich. 

Pike 

James  V. 

McFaU 

PodeU 

Steele 

McKevltt 

Poff 

Stelger,  Wis. 

UcKlnney 

PoweU 

Stokes 

Macdonald, 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Mass. 

Price,  ni. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Madden 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Thone 

MallUard 

Puclnskl 

Tleman 

Mann 

Qute 

UdaU 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

QiilUen 

nilman 

Matsunaga 

Railsback 

Van  Deerlln 

Mayne 

Rangel 

Vander  Jagt 

Ma7,zoli 

Rees 

Vanlk 

Meeds 

Reld.  ni. 

Vlgorlto 

Melcher 

Reld.  N.T. 

Waldle 

Metcalfe 

Reuss 

Ware 

Mlkva 

Rlegle 

Watts 

Miller,  Calif. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

WhBlen 

Mills.  Ark. 

Rodlno 

Whalley 

Mlnlsh 

Roe 

White 

Mink 

Roncallo 

Whltehurst 

MltcheU 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Wiggins 

MoUohan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

WUson. 

Monagan 

Rosenthal 

Charles  H. 

Moorhead 

RoBtenkowskl 

Wolff 

Morgan 

Roush 

Wright 

Morse 

Roy 

Wyatt 

Moaher 

Roybal 

Wydler 

Moss 

Ruppe 

Yates 

Murphy,  m. 

Ryan 

Yatron 

Murphy,  N.T. 

St  Germain 

Zablockl 

Myers 

Sandman 

Zwach 

Nedzl 

Sar  banes 

NOT  VOTING — 38 

.^ddabbo 

Gallagher 

McKay 

Bftdlllo 

Garmatz 

Michel 

Bray 

Goldwater 

Scheuer 

Burke.  Fla. 

Gubser 

Shoup 

Conable 

Haley 

Slkes 

Delaney 

Hammer- 

Staggers 

Denholm 

schmldt 

Steed 

Dlggs 

Hathaway 

Sullivan 

DnlRkl 

Jarman 

Symington 

Edwards.  La. 

Kee 

Talcott 

Eshleman 

Long,  La. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Kvlns.  Tenn. 

Mcculloch 

Terry 

Frelinghuysen 

McEwen 

WidnaU 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 

substitute  for  the  committee  amendment 

was  rejected 

AMENDMENT 

3FVERED     BY     MR.     THOMPSON     OF 

GEORGIA    TO 

THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia  to  the  committee  amendment:  Page 
2.  line  15,  after  "Congress",  strike  out  the 
period  and  quotation  marks  and  insert  "nor 
shall  any  citizen.  Including  students,  be 
forcibly  transferred  from  one  group  to  an- 
other group  or  be  forced  to  be  a  part  of  a 
particular  group  because  of  his  race,  creed, 
or  color  by  the  United  States  except  pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  Congress." 

POINT    OP    OKDEB 

Mr.  CULLER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson)  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  is  not  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
simply  wish  to  state  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson)  to  the  commit- 


tee amendment,  which  has  just  been 
read,  is  nongermane  because  It  prac- 
tically amounts  to  an  antibuslng 
amendment,  and  therefore  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  purposes  and  purport  of  the 
bill  in  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson)  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  do. 
Madam  Chairman. 

PARLIAMENTAKT    rNQUIBT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  wUl  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman,  my  parliamentary  inquiry  is 
this:  As  I  understand  it,  the  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler).  It  is  my  imdersttuiding 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson)  is  responding  to  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  on  the  point  of  order. 
Is  my  imderstanding  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mrs.  Griffiths). 
The  Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
is  correct  In  his  statement. 

The  Chair  will  now  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson)  on 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Thank 
you.  Madam  Chairman. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  imderstand  the 
objection  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
YoriE.  He  maintains  that  this  is  not  ger- 
mane because,  in  his  words,  it  is  "an 
antibusing  amendment." 

Madam  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  are  talking  about  a 
detention  bill,  an  emergency  detention 
bill,  a  bill  whereby  we  are  striking  the 
provisions. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
strikes  title  n  of  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act.  It  pertains  to  the  forcing  of 
American  citizens  from  one  place  against 
their  will  into  other  areas. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  in  no 
way  includes  busing.  It  does  not  include 
the  word  "busing."  It  may  be  construed 
by  some  to  be  an  antibusing  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  like  to  read  the  amend- 
ment so  that  the  Chair  may  resdize  my 
argument. 

My  amendment  states : 

"Nor  shall  any  citizen,  including  stu- 
dents, be  forcibly  transferred  from  one 
group  to  another  group  or  be  forced 
to  be  a  part  of  a  particular  group  be- 
cause of  his  race,  creed,  or  color  by  the 
United  States  except  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  Congress." 

That  wording  practically  duplicates 
the  wording  that  is  in  the  Railsback 
amendment,  except  that  the  Railsback 
amendment  states: 

No  citizen  shall  be  Imprlaoned  or  other- 
wise detained  by  the  United  States  except 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress. 

So  I  am  simply  taking  the  imprison- 
ment part  that  they  have  in  there  and  I 
am  increasing  it  or  extending  it,  Mculam 
Chairman,  to  the  forcible  transfer  from 
one  group  to  another,  or  the  forcible 


participation  in  a  group  that  a  citizen 
does  not  desire. 

I  maintain.  Madam  Chairman,  that  It 
is  germane  and  while  it  may  be  con- 
sidered in  some  instances  to  be  deforcing 
the  busing  of  children,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  we  do  have  cwnpulsory  at- 
tendance laws  in  these  United  States  and 
to  compulsorily  require  an  individual,  a 
student  to  attend  a  particular  school,  is  a 
form  of  detention. 

So,  Madam  Chairman,  I  maintain  that 
it  is  in  order  and  it  should  be  debated 
and  a  vote  taken  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee is:  first,  to  restrict  the  imprison- 
ment or  other  detention  of  citizens  by  the 
United  States  to  situations  in  which  stat- 
utory authority  for  their  incarceration 
exists,  and  second,  to  repeal  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950— title  H  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 — which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  detention 
camps  and  imposes  certain  conditions 
on  their  use. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  is  not  germane  to 
either  of  these  purposes  and.  under  clause 
7  of  rule  XVI,  is  not  in  order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Madam  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  we  come  to  the  close  of  debate. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  I  have  one  more  vote  which  I  in- 
sist that  the  House  take,  and  that  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

If  the  committee  amendment  Is  de- 
feated, it  is  my  intention  to  vote  for 
H.R.  234.  However,  if  the  committee 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  intend  to  cast 
my  vote  agtilnst  H.R.  234.  I  want  briefly 
to  tell  you  the  reasons  why  I  intend  to 
cast  my  vote  against  H.R.  234  if  the  com- 
mittee amendment  Is  adopted.  This  is  an 
amendment  which  has  not  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  There 
is  considerable  question  as  to  what  the 
amendment  means.  It  was  my  position. 
I  would  say  to  the  House,  that  the  true 
libertarian  approach  would  be,  rather 
than  to  repeal  title  n,  to  keep  it  on  the 
books  in  order  to  keep  from  happening 
what  happened  back  in  1942. 

I  point  out  that  a  lot  of  pecsJle  have 
been  talking  about  what  hapjiened  to  the 
Japanese  in  1942,  and  I  say  again  this 
was  a  black  page  in  American  history. 

Members  of  the  House,  you  swe  not  leg- 
islating on  the  facts.  TlUe  n  was  not 
even  in  existence  in  1942.  When  these 
bills  were  origintilly  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  I  first 
thought  that  it  would  be  all  right  to  re- 
peal title  n  as  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  However,  upon  examina- 
tion. I  thought  that  ke«)ing  title  n  on 
the  t>ooks  and  amending  it  to  take  out 
of  it  all  harsh  measures  would  be  the 
proper  libertarian  approach.  TTie  Depcirt- 
ment  of  Justice  has  not  agreed  to  the 
committee  amendment,  and  this  is  the 
reason  I  am  going  to  insist  on  rejection 
of  the  committee  amendment.  I  read 
from  a  letter  dated  May  14.  1971,  frwn 
Robert  C.  Mardian,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  page  2  thereof: 
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01  oouiw.  tlia  Dapartment  of  Jaattoe  hM 
malnUlnMl,  uid  oonUnusa  to  twt^t^^^  ^« 
optnlon  tlutt  Tltte  n  ofltie  XntcnuJ  Security 
A£t  of  1060  ahonUd  b*  repMOsd  outright  with- 
out any  proTlBos  attaohed  thereto. 

Thia  committee  Amendment  \&  a  com- 
mittee proviao.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
DeiMtrtment  of  Justice  in  reference  to 
the  committee  amendment.  They  do  not 
favor  repeal  of  title  n  with  this  commit- 
tee amendment.  I  say,  Monbers  of  the 
House,  if  you  adopt  tibe  committee 
amendment,  you  are  goin«  to  make  a  se- 
rious mistake. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  ayee  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

TXIXai  TOTS  WTTH   CXiIBXS 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Madam  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Kastewmxhk,  Ichord.  Porr.  and 
Railsback. 

PAXLlAICrNTAXT    INQTmiT 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  PORD.  Madam  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  If  a  Member 
favors  the  committee  amendment  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  should 
vote  "aye";  if  he  opposes  the  committee 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  he  should  vote  "no." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  290,  noes 
111,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  3MI 
[Recorded  TbUm-  Vote] 
ATSS— 2B0 
Abounek  Byma.  Fa. 


Abeug 


Albert 

Aleumder 

Andereon.' 

Calif. 
Anderaon.  ni. 
Aiulenoxi, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Anaunzlo 
Arenda 
Aahler 
A^>ln 
A^lnall 
Barrett 
Batlch 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bervland 
BlagBl 


Bogga 

BoUlng 

Bow 

Bradenoae 

Braaeo 

Brlnkler 

Brooke 

BitAAnfleld 

BrotEman 

Brawn,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.O. 

BiorhlU.  Va. 

Burke,  Maae. 

Burton 


Byron 
Camp 
Carey,  H.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Cedeibexn 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
ChUholm 
Clark 
Clauaen. 
Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
OoUler 
CoUlna.m. 
Conte 
Oosiyen 
Ccnnan 
Cottar 
Coughlln 
Culver 
DanleU,NJ. 
Danlelaon 
Davla.  8.C. 
delaOaxaa 
DaUenbadc 
DeUuma 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Dtngdl 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drlnan 
duFont 
Dwyer 
Bckhaidt 
Bdmoiidaon 
■dwarda,Ala. 


Bdwarda.  Calif . 

EUberg 

Krlenbom 

■ach 

Brans,  Oolo. 

Brlna.  Tenn. 

FaacseU 

Plndley 

Flah 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Ford, 

WUUamD. 
Forsythe 
Praaer 
Frenxei 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 


Oallagber 
Oaydoa 
Oettya 
Oialmo 
Oibbons 
Ckmaalea 
Ooodllng 
Oraaao 
Oray 

Or«an,Oi«c. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Orlffltha 
Ghibeer 
Oude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
aehmldt 
Hanley 


Hanaen.  Idaho 

Hanaan.  Wash. 

Harrlncton 

Baraha 

Harvey 

HastibsB 

Hawklna 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Hedder,  Ilaas. 

Helatoakl 

Hlcka^Maaa. 

Hlcka.Waah. 

Hlllla 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jaooba 

Johnson,  Calif . 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Karkh 

Kastemneler 

Kaaen 

Keating 

Keith 

Klucsynakl 

Kocb 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

MoOlory 

McCloakey 

McCltire 

McCoUlater 

MoCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
M(»aU 
McKenU 
McKlnney 
Maodonald, 


Meleher 

MetcaUe 

Michel 

Mlkya 

kfUler,  Calif. 

Uina.  Aik. 

Minlah 

Mink 

MitcheU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morae 

Moaher 


Madden 
Mahon 

MailUard 


Mathlaa,  Calif . 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

ManoU 

Meeda 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Anxlrewa,  Ala. 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Baring 

Belcher 

Betta 

Benil 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Brown.  Mich 

Buchanan 

Bvirleaon.  Tex. 

Biirllaon,  Mo. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Caaey,  Tex. 

Chitfipell 

Clancy 

Clawaon.Del 

CoUlna,Tex. 

Colmer 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

DaTla.Oa. 

Dana,  Wla. 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dlcklnaon 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Flaher 

nowera 


Murphy.  III. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Helaen 

NU 

Obey 

CHara 

CKouskl 

OTTeUl 

Patten 

P^y 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettla 

Peyeer 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

PofT 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Reee 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reuaa 

Rlegle 

Robtson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogera 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 
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Flynt 

Fountain 

OrilBn 

Qroaa 

Drover 

Hagan 

HaU 

Henderaon 

Hogan 

Hoemer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 

Ichord 

Jonaa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Keanp 

King 

Kuykendall 

tandgrebe 

Landrum 

Lennon 

McMillan 

Martin 

liUthls,Oa. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Md. 


Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nlchola 

Passman 

Patman 

Plmle 


Boy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruiipe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 


Baylor 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Belberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Springer 

StaSbrd 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vender  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Ware 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Tates 
Tatron 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Poage 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

RoberU 

Robinson.  Va. 

R\rth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Shrlver 

SUces 

Smith  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spenoe 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuekey 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Veyaey 

Waggoner 

Wampler 

Whalley 

Whltten 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young.  Fla. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Zlon 
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Addabbo  Byrnes,  Wis.       DulSkl 

Badlllo  Conable  Bdwarda.  La. 

Bray  Delaney  bhleman 

Burke,  na.         Dlggs  Frellnghuysen 


Long.  La. 

McCulloch 

McBwen 

McKay 

Rousselot 

Scheuer 

Shoup 


Staggers 

SvdllTan 

Symington 

TalooU 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

WldnaU 


committee    amendment  was 


Garmats 

Ooldwater 

Haley 

Hathaway 

H«bert 

Jarman 

Kee 

So   the 
agreed  to. 

COMICHTXX   AUXWDICXNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "ITie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  Una  23 
strike  out  "S«c.  3."  and  Insert  In  lieu  theieJ 
of  "3k:.  2.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  WIGGINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Madam  Chalnnan, 
since  its  enactment  by  the  81st  Congress 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  811-«28)  has  been  a 
topic  of  public  controversy.  Its  unresolved 
constitutionality  and  its  unclear  termi- 
nology have  subjected  this  legislation  to 
misunderstanding  and  to  conflicting  in- 
terpretation. It  is  to  this  controversial 
legislation  that  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
remarks  in  order  that  I  might  clarify 
my  vote  supporting  congressional  action 
to  secure  Its  repeal. 

Title  n,  known  as  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act,  was  enacted  in  the  emotion- 
charged  aftermath  of  the  Communist  in- 
vasion of  South  Korea.  It  constituted  an 
expression  of  a  very  real  concern  in  this 
country  with  a  possible  Communist-di- 
rected conspiracy  against  the  institu- 
tions of  our  Government.  In  view  of  these 
circumstances,  the  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation were  indeed  worth  while.  It 
sought  not  only  to  preserve  the  internal 
security  of  the  Nation  in  the  face  of  a 
perceived  Communist  threat,  but  also  to 
prevent,  during  a  time  of  high  emotion, 
the  arbitrary  detention  of  persons  and 
groups  as  had  occurred  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  with  regard  to  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry. 

In  general,  title  n  constituted  an  at- 
tempt by  Congress  to  provide  the  execu- 
tive with  a  procedure  for  the  granting 
of  due  process  to  persons  apprehended, 
during  a  national  emergency,  upon  sus- 
picion as  a  possible  participant  in  acts  of 
sabotage  and  espionage.  In  addition,  It 
provided  legislative  authorization  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  for  the  deten- 
tion of  such  suspected  saboteimj. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  n,  once 
the  President  has  declared  the  existence 
of  an  Internal  security  emergency  be- 
cause of  an  Invasion,  deduction  of  war, 
or  insurrection  In  support  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  the  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of, 
in  the  words  of  the  statute: 

Each  person  as  to  whom  thare  Is  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  that  such  paraon 
probably  will  engage  In,  or  probably  wUl 
conspire  with  others  to  engage  In  acts  of 
e^lonage  and  of  sabotage. 

A  person  thus  apprehended  Is  brought 
before  a  preliminary  hearing  ofllcer  who 
determines  from  the  evidence  presented, 
whether  that  person  should  be  detained. 
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If  "reasonable  ground"  for  such  deten-' 
tion  is  determined,  a  detention  order  Is 
Issued,  but  may  be  appealed  by  the  de- 
tainee to  a  Board  of  Detention  Review. 

After  such  administrative  procedures, 
provision  is  made  for  a  detainee  to  ap- 
peal his  case  to  a  UB.  court  of  appeals 
and  subsequently  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  all  proceedings,  however,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  withhold  any 
information,  the  disclosure  of  which  in 
his  estimation  would  be  detrimental  to 
national  security. 

The  provisions  for  the  administrative 
Internment  of  suspected  sabateurs  con- 
tained in  title  n  have  existed  within  the 
body  of  public  law  during  two  of  the  most 
troubled  decades  In  our  Nation's  history. 
This  period  has  witnessed  our  involve- 
ment In  a  cold  war  of  unprecedented 
scale  with  the  Soviet  Union,  our  par- 
ticipation In  two  armed  conflicts  In  sup- 
port of  our  Asian  allies,  and  the  straining 
of  our  national  unity  by  political  and 
racial  unrest  and  violence.  Not  once  dur- 
ing this  period,  however,  has  an  Ameri- 
can President  deemed  it  necessary  to  in- 
voke these  provisions.  This  is  indeed  a 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  our  governmental 
system  to  cope  with  difficult  situations 
without  resorting  to  the  suspoislon  of 
the  political  and  dvU  rights  of  even  a 
minority  of  its  citizens. 

Despite  this  record,  however,  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  title  n  has  become  an 
irritation  to  many  Americans.  There  has 
developed  around  this  legislation  a  so- 
called  "concentration  camp  psychosis;" 
a  fear  that  the  statute  might  be  utilized 
as  a  potential  Instrument  for  the  appre- 
hension and  detention  of  individuals 
holding  opinions  unpopular  with  those 
In  control  of  the  Government.  While 
such  viewpoints  are  unfounded,  they 
cannot  be  Ignored.  In  recent  years  our 
Nation  has  experienced  considerable 
stress  as  a  result  of  racial  violence  and 
our  involvement  In  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

This  stress  has  resulted  in  the  corosion 
of  the  confidence  of  various  segments  of 
our  society  in  the  institutions  of  our 
Government.  The  fear  generated  by  rum- 
ors of  Government  plans  to  utilize  title 
n  to  "round  up"  militants  and  dissi- 
dents has  served  to  increase  mistrust  and 
inspire  disorder.  To  this  extent,  ti- 
tle n  can  be  said  to  contribute  to  polar- 
ization smd  disorder  in  that  it  provides 
a  focal  point  for  those  who  seek  to  bring 
about  such  a  weaklng  of  our  society. 

The  present  national  climate  has 
heated  to  the  degree  where  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
simply  deny  the  existence  of  such  plans. 
Opponents  of  this  legislation,  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  Justice,  have  asserted 
that  only  the  repeal  of  title  n  will  ally 
the  fears  and  suspicions,  unfounded  as 
they  might  be,  of  many  of  our  citizens. 
This  benefit  is  deemed  more  Important 
than  any  potential  advantage  which 
title  n  may  provide  in  tlmea  of  na- 
tional emergency.  I  concur  in  this  opin- 
ion. 

However,  in  determining  whether  or 
not  tiUe  n  should  be  repealed,  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  more  than  the  emo- 
tional considerations  which  surround  it. 
Such  considerations,  while  Important,  are 
insufflcient  to  provide  logical  ground  for 


determining  the  propriety  of  this  leg- 
islation. The  basic  issues  upon  which 
such  a  determination  should  be  made  are 
questions  of  the  legislation's  necessity, 
its  constitutional  propriety,  and  the 
relevancy  of  its  measures  to  the  objec- 
tives to  be  attained.  It  is  upon  these 
questions  that  title  n  must  ultimately 
stand  or  fall. 

My  opposition  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  title  n,  even  In  amended  form. 
Ib  based  in  large  part  upon  my  belief  that 
at  present  this  legislation  is  unnecessary. 
Enacted  for  use  in  the  eventuality  of  a 
Soviet-directed  Invasion  or  violent  con- 
spirswjy  during  the  period  of  intense 
United  States-Soviet  confrontaticai  of 
the  early  1950's,  title  n  appears  obsolete 
In  the  light  of  present  realities.  While 
the  threat  of  such  occurrences  may  have 
been  very  real  at  that  time,  the  per- 
sistence of  such  a  threat  is  not  of  the 
same  degree  today.  The  eventuality  of  an 
armed  invasion  of  this  Nation  appears 
unlikely  in  the  foreseeable  future  as  does 
the  occurrence  of  a  conspiracy  in  support 
of  a  foreign  enemy.  This  is  not  meant 
to  Infer  that  internal  difficulties,  often 
Communist  inspired,  are  not  likely  to 
arise  at  some  point  In  the  future.  Should 
they  arise,  however,  I  am  of  the  winion 
that  they  will  not  be  of  the  nature  for 
which  the  provisions  of  title  n  are  ap- 
plicable. It  is  most  likdy  that  internal 
difficulties  will  occur  not  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  a  foreign  conspiracy,  but  because 
of  internal  strife,  nurtured  l«r  economic 
inequalities  and  by  racial  and  political 
dissension.  It  is  to  the  conditions  which 
foster  such  strife,  rather  than  to  our  fear 
of  foreign  conspiracy,  that  we  must  now 
direct  our  attention  and  our  efforts. 

Regardless  of  the  nature  of  a  future 
emergency  situation,  I  believe  it  will  not 
be  met  with  existing  legislation  but  with 
new  measures  tailored  to  the  specific 
need  of  new  situations.  I  am  confldent  of 
the  continued  flexibility  of  our  political 
sj^tem  to  cope  effectively  with  any  situ- 
ation as  it  arises. 

I  further  oppose  title  n  on  the  grounds 
that  it  raises  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions. Ostensibly,  this  legislation  appears 
to  violate  a  number  of  the  most  basic 
safeguards  of  our  Constitution.  In  par- 
ticular, I  am  concerned  with  the  aspect 
of  this  legislation  which  provides  for  the 
apprehension  and  Internment  of  Indi- 
viduals within  an  administrative  frame- 
work which  parallels  our  civil  court  sys- 
tem. Under  these  provisions  an  Indi- 
vidual suspected  of  espionage  is  appre- 
hended on  a  warrant  issued  not  by  a 
court  of  law.  but  by  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  individual 
thus  apprehended  is  authorized  to  pre- 
sent a  defense  to  the  charge  of  his  poten- 
tial danger  to  national  security  not  before 
a  Judge  or  an  impartial  Jury,  but  before  a 
hearing  officer  and  a  review  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  administration.  In  such 
proceedings,  the  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  withhold  any  infOTmaticm  or 
witnesses  which  he  deems  detrimental  to 
national  security.  In  short,  a  procedure 
is  provided  In  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  occupies  the  roles  of  accuser,  ap- 
prehender.  prosecutor,  and  Judge. 

The  administrative  procedure  provided 
in  titie  n  appears  to  violate  article  HI, 


section  2  of  the  Constitution,  which 
asserts  that  the  Judiciary,  not  the  execu- 
tive branch,  shall  resolve  "all  cases"  aris- 
ing under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  this  Nation.  It  may  also  be  viewed  as 
an  infringement  of  the  due  process  and 
trial  by  jury  guarantees  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  amendments  to  the  CMistitution. 
Furthermore,  this  procedure  is  contrary 
to  the  legal  precedent  estaWished  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Ex  parte  Milligan.  4 
Wall  2il86S),  which  has  never  been 
overruled.  In  this  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  invalidated  the  military  trial  of  a 
civilian,  asserting  that  so  long  as  a  civil- 
ian court  remains  open,  a  civilian  may 
not  be  tried  before  any  other  tribunal. 
The  Court  stated  further: 

The  Oonatltutltm  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  In  war 
and  In  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
Its  protecttoa  all  clasBes  of  men,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  clrcumstanoes.  No  doctrine.  In- 
volving more  pernicious  oonseqiience,  was 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
any  of  Its  provisions  can  be  suspended  dur- 
ing any  of  the  great  exlgeaclee  of  govem- 
ment. 

Assistant  Attorney  (3«ieral  Yeagley 
testified  last  year  tiiat  the  repeal  of  titie 
n  in  no  way  Jeopardized  our  internal  se- 
curity since,  In  his  words : 

Tb«n  Is  a  considerable  amo>unt  of  statu - 
tocy  authority  to  protect  the  Internal  security 
IntetestB  at  our  nation  tram  sabotage  and 
espionage .  . . 

There  seems  lltUe  logic  in  continuing 
a  law  on  the  statute  books  when  even 
those  for  whose  use  it  was  intended  find 
no  necessity  for  it. 

When  the  necessity  for  legislation  is 
nebulous,  when  its  constitutionality  is 
quesftionaUe,  and  wh^i  it  constitutes  a 
so«uroe  of  irritation  and  mistrust  among 
the  American  public,  such  legislation 
should  be  repealed. 

P\jr  these  reasons,  I  support  the  repeal 
of  title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  and  urge  favorable  CJongressicaial 
action  on  H.R.  234  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BIBSTER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIBSTE31.  Mswlam  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  committee  to  approve  and  pass 
Kit.  234  Intact  and  with  the  Railsback 
amendment.  The  events  of  1942  are  a 
shame  to  the  Nation,  but  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  characterize  them,  we  must  do 
all  we  can  to  prohibit  any  repetittcm  of 
them.  Reasonable  minds  can  and  have 
differed  on  how  far  the  Congress  can 
effectively  go  in  prohibiting  Executive  ac- 
tion to  detain  American  citizens  with- 
out arrest  or  trial.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  we  should  go  as  far  as  we  can  to 
curb  such  action  by  Executive  flat. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  need  not 
repeal  titie  n  since  it  is  not  used.  Well, 
Madam  Chairman,  the  best  thing  to  do 
with  unnece3sary  laws  Is  to  repeal  them. 
But  there  is  an  additional  reason  to  re- 
peal. Laws  live  not  only  as  print  In  the 
books  of  statutes,  they  also  live  In  the 
awareness  of  the  public;  and  they  are 
more  thsm  symbols,  they  are  warrants 
of  authority.  The  American  public,  the 
people,  are  entiUed  to  know  that  the 
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warrants  of  authority  couched  In  title 
n  no  longer  threaten  the  liberty  of  «uiy 
citizen.  The  driving  force  behind  repeal 
is  not.  as  some  have  suggested,  the  Com- 
munist Party,  rather  it  is  the  ccHisclence 
of  the  American  people  which  demands 
repeal. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  con- 
centration camps  in  America,  we  do  not 
need  them,  and  by  HJl.  234,  as  a  Con- 
gress, will  say  that  we  shall  not  have 
them.  I  urge  passage  of  HJR.  234  without 
substitutes  for  the  Rallsback  amend- 
ment. 

Bi4r.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Madam  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  the  legislation 
before  us  to  repeal  title  n  of  the  in- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  and  prohibit 
the  establishment  of  emergency  deten- 
tion camps  in  this  country.  I  am  a  oo- 
sponsor  of  a  bill  similar  to  HJl.  234, 
which  also  provides  that  no  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  committed  for  de- 
tention or  imprisonment  In  any  facility 
of  the  U£.  Government,  except  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  Congress. 

Title  n  was  originally  enacted  to  cope 
with  certain  aspects  of  a  threat  posed  by 
an  alleged  Soviet-directed  conspiracy 
against  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Specifically  it  was  de- 
signed to  deal  with  activities  of  espionage 
and  sabotage  which  one  might  anticipate 
would  be  undertaken  by  hard-core  rev- 
olutionaries during  such  an  emergency. 
The  language  of  the  act  stl(>ulates  that 
the  President  has  the  power  to  proclaim 
an  internal  security  emergency  only  in 
certain  instances  of  national  peril  and 
that  the  President  or  his  agent  has  the 
power  to  detain  persons  believed  to  be 
likely  to  engage  in  acts  of  espicmage  or 
sabotage.  The  act  also  details  the  proce- 
dures for  the  continued  detention  of  a 
person  arrested  under  those  conditions. 

Title  n  violates  basic  constitutional 
principles  and  American  judicial  tradi- 
tions. It  authorizes  ttie  President  under 
certain  circiunstances  to  apprehend  and 
detain  persons  if  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  they  may  engage 
in  certain  acts  contrary  to  the  national 
interest.  Upon  a  finding  of  probable  cause 
for  detention,  the  person  may  be  Im- 
prisoned. The  detention  and  imprison- 
ment is  not  authorized  on  the  basis  of  an 
overt  act  axmnitted  in  violation  of  law, 
but  on  the  basis  of  mere  suspicion  that 
he  may  commit  a  crime.  Thus,  the  ele- 
mentary safeguards  guaranteed  by  our 
Federal  and  State  constitutions  and 
Judicial  practices  to  the  most  hardened 
criminals  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
traitors  are  denied  to  the  most  innocent 
of  our  suspected  citizens  under  the  Em- 
ergency Detention  Act. 

The  fact  is  that  In  20  years  no  persons 
have  been  detained  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950. 
However,  there  were  camp  sites  desig- 
nated as  available  under  the  act.  At  the 
present  time  the  camp  sites  exist  as  mini- 
mal security  prls<»8  or  as  farms  or  as 
privately  owned  subdivisions. 

Disuse  of  a  law  essentially  Is  not  a 
major  factor  for  the  necessity  of  the 
law's  repeal.  In  1968  feeling  ran  high 
and  nunors  were  rampant  that  the  Presi- 
dent could,  and  probably  would,  deter- 
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mine  that  the  national  peril  was  great 
enough  that  members  of  radical  and 
miUtant  groups  could  be  detained  with 
no  recourse  In  the  courts.  The  nmiors, 
widely  circulated,  have  been  believed  in 
many  urban  ghettos  as  well  as  by  those 
dissidents  who  are  at  odds  with  many  of 
the  policies  of  the  United  States.  The 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, in  May  1968,  recommended  the  pos- 
sible use  of  these  detention  camps  for 
certain  black  nationalists  and  for  Com- 
munists. Some  elements  of  our  society 
have  deliberately  encouraged  these 
rumors  and  no  speeches  by  lawmakers  or 
officials  have  been  able  to  dispel  the  mis- 
givings. 

We  can  look  at  the  record  to  see  that 
any  arrests  of  members  of  radical  and 
militant  groups  have  been  made  on  spe- 
cific criminal  charges  under  the  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  This  is  the  only  procediu-e 
which  should  be  followed  and  repeal  of 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
will  insure  that  due  process  will  always 
be  followed.  In  addition.  It  will  be  a  re- 
buttal to  those  who  found  it  easy  to  be- 
lieve the  worst  of  the  "establishment"  in 
this  country. 

B.H.  234  offers  more  insurance  of  due 
process  than  the  repeal  of  title  n.  It  pro- 
vides, under  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  positive  afflrmatl<m  of  the  arrest 
and  detention  of  persons  under  the  proc- 
ess, with  no  exception.  The  purpose  of 
the  positive  language  is  to  forestall  ac- 
tion, by  the  Executive,  for  the  wholesale 
detention  of  a  group  of  persons  lu^ltrar- 
ily  determined  to  be  a  danger  to  the 
United  States.  The  unfortunate  experi- 
ence of  the  Japanese  Americans  in  the 
1940's  provides  dramatic  and  sobering 
evidence  of  what  can  happen  in  this 
coxmtry  when  power  is  misplaced. 

The  evacuation  and  incarceration  of 
some  110.000  persons  of  Japanese  ances- 
try in  1942  is  one  of  the  saddest  chapters 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic.  It  stands 
as  a  permanent  blot  on  the  record  of  a 
nation  whose  history  and  traditions  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  bringing 
to  all  Americans  the  blessings  of  individ- 
ual liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity. 

Most  of  these  evacuees  were  native 
bom  American  citizens.  "Hie  rest  were 
ahens  who  were  denied  the  right  to  be- 
come American  citizens  by  our  discrimi- 
natory laws.  Many  were  placed  In  a  de- 
tention camp  located  in  my  own  State 
of  Idaho.  All  suffered  great  personal 
hardship  at  the  hands  of  a  country  that 
had  no  reason  whatever  to  question  their 
loyalty.  We  must  make  certain  that  this 
tragic  mistake  is  not  repeated. 

Repeal  of  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act  of  1950  and  insertion  of  the  positive 
language  assuring  coverage  by  due  proc- 
ess will  create  an  atmosphere  of  trust  in 
this  country.  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  my 
many  colleagues  who  share  my  concern, 
with  the  Justice  Department,  with  dozens 
of  local  government  bodies,  churches, 
and  other  organizations,  and  editorial 
voices  across  the  land  In  urging  the 
prranpt  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
strike  from  the  statute  books  a  law  that 
is  so  repugnant  to  America's  principles. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
time  Is  long  past  for  Congress  to  repeal 


the  archaic  Emergency  Deten'.on  Act 
that  authorizes  the  Govemuu^iit  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  coQcentratlao 
camps  In  America,  llie  finetvency 
Detention  Act  was  bad  law  when  It  was 
passed  In  1950.  It  Is  worse  law  today. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  violates 
fundamental  constitutional  guarantees 
and  judicial  traditions  that  we  cheriab 
and  which  are  basic  to  our  American 
way  of  life.  "For  example,  title  n  author- 
izes detention  not  on  the  basis  of  an  ac- 
tual act  committed  in  violation  of  law, 
but  on  the  basis  of  mere  suspicion — of  a 
mere  probability  that  during  proclaimed 
periods  of  internal  security  emergencies, 
the  detainee  might  engage  In.  w  oon- 
spire  with  others  to  mgage  In,  acts  of 
espionage  or  sabotage,  acts  already  pro- 
hibited by  Federal  law.  Such  probability 
could  presimMbly  be  based  upon  rumor, 
association,  relationship  or  membership 
in  a  group.  Moreover,  the  detainee  is  not 
granted  a  trial  by  Jury,  or  even  befMe  a 
judge.  He  Is  assiuned  to  be  guilty.  There 
is  no  presumption  of  innocence.  He  is 
denied  the  right  of  confrontation.  TTie 
Attorney  General,  if  he  deems  it  In  the 
national  Interest,  need  not  produce  any 
evidence  or  witnesses  in  support  at  his 
charges  against  the  detainee. 

Former  Supr«ne  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg,  in  commenting  on  this  part  of 
the  the  act,  stated : 

I  suggest  to  you  that  there  la  no  precedoit 
In  our  law  for  Incanjeratmg — or  Indeed  »ven 
prosecuting — on  such  a  theory.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  constitutional  right  to  due  proc- 
ess precludes  Incarceration  on  the  basis  of 
the  alleged  probability  of  some  future  action. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Elmergency 
Detention  Act  likewise  cast  a  chilling 
effect  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  con- 
stitutional rights. 

The  warrant  which  authorizes  an  In- 
dividual's apprehension  is  issued  neither 
by  a  court  nor  by  a  msigistrate.  but  by 
officers  designated  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  prosecutor  in  the  case.  Such 
a  procedure  is  foreign  to  our  judicial 
process. 

Once  in  custody,  the  detainee  may  re- 
quest a  hearing  but  there  Is  no  guarantee 
of  a  prompt  arraignment — only  that  a 
hearing  is  to  be  held  "within  48  hours 
after  apprehension,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  provision  for  It  may  be  made."  The 
person  detained  Is  not  brought  before 
an  impartial  judge  but  before  a  "pre- 
liminary hearing  ofBcer"  appointed  by 
the  prosecution,  and  if  the  hearing  of- 
ficer sustains  the  detention,  the  only  ap- 
peal is  to  a  detention  review  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

At  both  the  hearing  and  review  board 
level,  the  detainee  is  deprived  of  sub- 
stantial due  process  guarantees. 

The  right  to  be  appraised  of  the 
grounds  on  which  detention  was  insti- 
tuted, the  right  to  confront  one's  ac- 
cusers, and  the  right  to  cross-examine 
witnesses,  are  all  severely  limited  If  not 
eliminated  If,  in  the  Attorney  General's— 
not  a  court's — opinion,  to  diviilge  infor- 
mation would  be  dangerous  to  U.S. 
security. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  is  a 
vestige  of  an  earlier  era  in  our  history 
that  Is  repugnant  to  all  Americans.  Dur- 
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Ing  World  War  n,  10$^50  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  weha  arrested  and 
their  property  was  confispated.  They 
were  detained  in  various  relocation 
camps. 

In  retrospect,  they  were  uprooted  from 
their  homes  in  the  Western  United  States 
and  Incarcerated  in  American  concentra- 
tion camps  for  no  reason  other  than  that 
they  wore  Japanese  faces. 

E^^en  American  citizens  who  had  but 
one-sixteenth  Japanese  blood  were  forced 
into  what  amounted  to  concentration 
camps.  In  another  part  of  the  world. 
Hitler  In  Nazi  Germany  decided  that 
people  with  one-eighth  Jewish  blood  hewi 
to  go  to  concentration  camps. 

None  of  the  Japanese-American 
evacuees  were  charged  with  any  overt 
crime  or  act  against  the  United  States. 
The  sole  Justification  for  their  incar- 
ceration was  that  the  Japanese  American 
might  be  disloyal  because  he  was  of 
Japanese  ancestry  and  therefore  might 
have  an  affinity  with  the  enemy.  None 
were  given  a  trial  or  a  hearing  of  any 
kind. 

Today,  historians,  scholars,  jurists, 
lawj-ers.  and  plain  thinking  Americans 
agree  that  the  evacuation  and  imprison- 
ment of  Japanese  Americans  in  World 
War  n  was  one  of  the  most  shameful 
chapters  in  American  history. 

Eugene  Rostow,  then  dean  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  described  the  west  coast 
evacuation  as  "our  worst  wartime  mis- 
take," while  President  Truman's  Civil 
Rights  Commission  declared  that  it  was 
"the  most  striking  mass  interference 
since  slavery  with  the  right  to  physical 
freedom." 

Today,  more  than  70  State  and  local 
legislative  bodies,  commissions,  and  agen- 
cies throughout  the  United  States  and 
more  than  500  national,  regional.  State, 
and  chapter  organizations,  representing 
various  professional,  business,  labor,  vet- 
erans, social,  religious,  and  civic  groups 
have  asked  that  Congress  act  quickly 
in  repealing  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act.  Leading  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try have  Mfted  their  editorial  voices  In 
favor  of  repeal. 

As  Americans,  we  have  come  to  equate 
concentration  camps  with  Nazi  Germany, 
Communist  Russia,  and  other  totali- 
tarian forms  of  government.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  Justify  the  establishment  of  con- 
centration camps  under  our  own  form  of 
government  by  merely  giving  them  eu- 
phemistic labels  such  as  relocation 
camps  or  detention  centers.  Regard- 
less of  the  appellation  used,  they  In  fact 
are  all  concentration  camps — ^places 
where  persons  are  Incarcerated  merely 
on  the  basis  of  governmental  fiat.  A 
democracy  such  as  ours  cannot  counte- 
nance any  law  which  authorizes  the  es- 
tablishment of  concentration  camps. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  234,  which  would  mpeal  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act,  restore  confldraice 
in  the  judicial  process  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  and  remove  the  last  remnant  of 
a  shameful  blot  on  the  pages  of  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Mr.  HALL.  Madam  Chairman,  I  have 
Ustened  very  diligently  to  the  debate  that 
began  yesterday  on  H.R.  234  and  the  sub- 


stitute, H.R.  820,  the  former  of  which 
would  repeal  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  cf  1950.  and  the  lat- 
ter of  which  would  amend  this  same  act. 
It  seems  that  in  reviewing  history  since 
the  days  of  World  War  I  and  the  Wilson 
administration,  this  coimtry  has  always 
possessed  some  fear  of  internal  subver- 
sion and  sabotage.  I  fear  many  policies 
are  based  on  such  fears.  This  fear  was 
manifested  at  the  end  of  World  War  I 
by  the  wholesale  roimding  up  and  de- 
portation of  many  aliens.  The  fear  was 
likewise  manifested  in  World  War  II,  and 
I  might  say  quite  unjustly  by  the  round- 
ing up  and  placing  In  detention  camps 
of  American  citizens  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. I  might  add  also  that  detention 
of  our  Japanese  citizens  was  not  done 
under  the  act  being  debated  today.  It  was 
done  by  such  great  so-called  civU  liber- 
tarians as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Earl  Warren.  It  was  quite  ironic  that  an 
areh  enemy  of  American  liberals.  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Taft.  Sr.,  was  one  of  the 
few  to  speak  up  at  the  time  of  detention, 
vigorously   opposing   the   Govermnent's 
action.  The  same  applies  to  FBI  director 
J.     Edgar    Hoover.     However,    Madam 
Chairman,  this  Is  in  the  past,  and  we 
must  now  deal  with  the  factual  situation 
here  at  hand,  and  plan  adequately  for 
the  future  as  best  we  can  In  a  bespolled 
world. 

Without  going  into  the  history  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950.  I  am 
stiU  convinced  that  some  tjrjje  of  legisla- 
tion is  needed  in  this  area.  To  repeal  and 
strike  from  the  statutes,  as  H.R.  234 
would  do.  would  lay  this  coimtry  open 
for  even  larger  types  of  civil  disorders 
than  have  been  seen  in  the  past.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  President 
needs  some  type  of  power  and  authority 
to  act  in  this  area.  I  am  even  willing  to 
say  that  I  am  for  overprotectlon  In  this 
area  since  the  Internal  security,  the  ixa- 
tlonal  security,  and  the  very  life  of  the 
Republic,  would  essentially  be  at  stake. 
For  this  reason,  I  see  no  alternative  but 
to  support  the  substitute  as  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee. 

Now,  Madam  Chairman,  there  has 
been  much  talk  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion regarding  minority  groups,  dis- 
crimination, false  imprisonment,  and  so 
forth.  However.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  docu- 
mented case  where  any  Individual  or  any 
group  was  detained  or  Imprisoned  un- 
der the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1950.  What  concerns  we  more  is  the  fact 
that  thousands  upon  thourands  of  men- 
tal patients  and  alleged  mental  patients 
are  languishing  in  F^ederal  institutions 
throughout  this  country.  These  question- 
ably designated  mental  incompetents 
have  absolutely  no  civil  rights  and  have 
no  redress  through  any  form  of  due 
process.  I  can  and  have  cited  specific  ex- 
amples. In  the  past  four  Congresses,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
protect  their  constitutional  rights.  Again 
in  this  Congress.  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
9185.  which  would  help  one  of  the  most 
oppressed  and  discriminated  groups  in 
our  society,  the  mental  incompetent.  The 
bill  basically  would:  first,  require  a 
preliminary  motion  for  a  Judicial  deter- 


mination that  the  mental  competency  of 
the  accused  to  stand  trial  be  supported 
by  a  sworn,  written  statement  based  on 
personal   observation  by  a   responsible 
adult  as  to  the  mental  condition  cf  the 
accused;  second,  require  a  hearing  on  a 
preliminary  motion  at  which  the  accused 
and    his   attorney   should    be   present: 
third,  authorize  a  psychiatric  examina- 
tion or  temporary  commitment  for  such 
an  examination  only  upon  an  initial  de- 
termination of  the  court  "that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  doubt  the  mental 
competency    of    the    accused";    fourth, 
limit  the  commitment,  if  conunitment  Is 
ordered  for  a  "reasonable  period  not  to 
exceed  30  days  as  the  court  may  deter- 
mine"; fifth,  require  a  further  hearing 
on  the  issue  of  mental  competency  to 
stand  trial  if  the  initial  report  of  the 
physician  "indicates  a  state  of  mental 
incompetency";  and  sixth,  guarantee  to 
an  accused  found  mentally  incompetent 
and  committed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute,  the  right  to  a  pe- 
riodic reexamination,  not  more  frequent- 
ly than  every  6  months,  on  the  applica- 
tion   of    his    attorney,    legal    guardian, 
spouse,  parent,  or  nearest  adult  relative. 
My  bill  is  no  outlandish  demand  to 
protect  the  individual  over  the  rights  of 
society.  They  are  but  reasonable,  proper, 
equitable,  and  just  provisions  to  protect 
a  neglected  segment  of  our  society.  We 
have  passed  much  civil  rights  legislation 
In  the  past  10  years,  but  here  is  one  area 
of  civil  rights  that  has  been  neglected. 
Madam  Chairman,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  again  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Conunlttee 
to  ask  for  departmental  reports  and  to 
hold  hearings  upon  my  bill,  H.R.  9185. 
If  the  distinguished  chairman  Is  inter- 
ested in  protecting  civil  liberties,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  place  to  begin  than 
the  area  of  protecting  the  alleged  and 
ofttimes  "shanghaied"  mental  incompe- 
tents of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  234,  which  would 
repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1950.  B.R.  234  would  eradicate  a  danger- 
ous and  unconstitutional  weapon  which 
Congress  gave  to  the  President  21  years 
ago  over  his  veto. 

In  a  state  of  panicked  concern.  Con- 
gress enacted  this  law  legahzing  the 
imprisonment  of  American  citizens  in 
detention  camps  during  times  of  crisis 
without  trial,  without  due  process.  In  vio- 
lation of  our  constitutional  freedoms. 

Although  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act  has  never  been  invoked,  it  carries 
totalitarian  and  Fascist  elements,  for  It 
usurps  individual  liberties  arbitrarily. 
First.  It  violates  first  amendment  free- 
doms of  si>eech,  press,  assembly,  and  as- 
sociation. It  violates  the  fifth  amend- 
ment by  depriving  citizens  due  process ;  it 
authorizes  arrest  and  Imprisonment  not 
for  a  commission  of  crime  but  on  sus- 
picion that  such  may  occur  in  the  future. 
By  this  act,  probability  and  the  presump- 
tion of  guilt  are  installed  as  our  guid- 
ing principles  of  justice. 

It  violates  the  sixth  amendment  by 
denying  the  accused  the  right  to  trial 
by  Jury,  the  right  to  confront  his  ao- 
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cusen,  the  right  to  cross-examine  the 
wltnewes  agalnat  him. 

It  violates  the  eighth  amendment  by 
Imposing  cruel  and  unusual  Imprison- 
ment by  permitting  indefinite  detention 
without  any  proof  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed. 

It  violates  our  basic  overriding  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  afllnned  throughout 
our  history,  that  Vait  accused  ^^  assumed 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty.  Imprison- 
ment is  based  on  governmental  belief, 
not  proof:  the  Oovemment  determines 
the  fact  and  rationale,  not  the  courts. 
The  Oovemment  need  not  prove  that  the 
accused  committed  or  attempted  to  com- 
mit sabotage  or  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment. In  effect,  an  administrative  tribu- 
nal replaces  our  constitutional  guarantee 
of  trial  by  Jtiry. 

The  whole  matrix  of  procedural  due 
process  Is  twisted  by  this  act;  the  pre- 
liminary hearing  ofBcer  deciding  the 
validity  of  an  arrest  is  appointed  by  the 
prosecutor;  the  detention  review  board 
hearing  appeals  has  no  time  restrictions 
In  arriving  at  a  decision;  the  accused 
must  wait  for  that  dedalon  before  ap- 
pealing to  an  appellate  court;  the  appel- 
late court  replaces  his  right  to  a  trial 
by  Jury  and  to  a  complete  examination 
of  the  facts. 

This  star  chamber  approach  with  its 
secret  faceless  informers  and  its  lack  of 
guarantees  for  cross-examination  is  re- 
pugnant to  our  constitutional  tradition. 
It  replaces  hsrsterla  and  panic  for  our 
basic  freedoms.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
preserve  our  national  security  or  serve 
national  Interest  by  maintaining  such 
laws  k  la  the  Allen  Sedition  Act  of  1798 
or  the  Executive  order  of  February  29, 
1942.  establishing  relocation  camps 
against   110,000  Japanese  Americans. 

The  memory  of  that  experience  Is  still 
fresh  among  Japanese  Americans  who 
have  led  the  fight  today  to  repeal  this 
latter  day  detention  law.  There  is  deep 
concern  among  minority  groups  In  this 
country  that  during  a  time  of  continued 
strife  the/  would  be  the  first  ones  im- 
prisoned in  these  camps.  It  may  appear 
unreal,  impobable  to  some  of  us  today, 
but  we  cannot  ignore  the  past  experience 
of  the  Japanese  Americans.  Who  can  say 
that  at  another  point  in  history  we  may 
turn  unreflectingly  to  this  abhorrent  act 
as  a  ready  made  tool  of  oppression. 

The  Justice  Department  has  already 
testified  that  this  act  is  unnecessary,  that 
repeal  "will  not  lesson  the  inherent  au- 
thority of  the  President  under  the  war 
powers."  that  "considerable  amount  of 
statutory  authority"  sdready  exists  "to 
protect  the  internal  security  interests  of 
our  country  from  sabotage  and  espionage 
or  other  similar  attack." 

The  act  is  clearly  not  In  the  Interest  of 
law  and  order.  It  can  only  serve  as  an  im- 
democratic  stigma  of  our  past.  It  Is 
therefore  our  congressional  responsibility 
to  vote  for  H.R.  234  to  repeal  this  con- 
stitutionally dangerous  and  unnecessary 
law. 

Ii4r.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Chairman,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  H  Jl.  234. 1  urge  Members 
to  support  this  bill  which  would  repeal 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950 
and  which  would  prohibit  detention  of 


persons  by  Executive  order  in  a  time  of 
national  emergency. 

The  briefest  simimary  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  su£Bces  to  indicate 
the  vmjust  and  unconstitutional  charac- 
ter of  its  provisions. 

Under  the  act,  the  President  may  pro- 
claim an  "Internal  Security  Emergency" 
If  the  coimtry  is  Invaded,  or  if  Congress 
declares  war,  or  if  there  occurs  an  in- 
ternal Insurrection  in  aid  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  With  Issuance  of  such  a  procla- 
mation, the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  power 
to  apprehend  and  by  order  detain  each 
person  as  to  whom  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  such  person  prob- 
ably will  engage  in.  or  probably  will  con- 
spire with  others  to  engage  in,  acts  of 
espionage  or  of  sabotage.  The  disposition 
of  any  one  so  arrested  Is  then  in  the 
hands  of  a  hearing  officer.  The  hearing 
officer  is  not  a  Judge;  he  is  an  officer  of 
the  executive  branch.  There  is  no  Judge 
and  there  is  no  Jury.  It  is  up  to  the  hear- 
ing officer  alone  to  decide  whether  the 
detainee  shall  be  released  or  whether  he 
shall  be  Incarcerated  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency.  It  is  true  that  the  act 
grants  to  the  detainee  the  right  to  coimsel 
and  the  right  to  cross-examine  the  wit- 
nesses, but  at  the  same  time  the  Act 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  with- 
hold evidence  or  witnesses  if  their  dis- 
closure would  endanger  national  security. 
The  detainee  is  likely  to  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  defending  himself — the 
means  which  we  call  due  process  of  law. 
And  the  detainee  may  not  even  appeal 
the  decision  of  the  hearing  officer  to  a 
Federal  court — his  appeal  is  to  an  admin- 
istrative tribunal  called  the  Detention 
Review  Board.  Only  after  the  Board  has 
msule  a  decision  about  him  may  he  ap- 
peal his  case  to  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
And  even  in  proceedings  before  the 
Board  and  before  a  court  of  appeals  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  withhold  evidence 
or  witnesses — that  is.  he  can  deprive  the 
detainee  of  any  real  opportunity  to  ap- 
peal at  all. 

But  th»  power  which  this  act  gives 
to  the  executive  branch  to  deprive  a 
detainee  of  the  safeguards  of  due  proc- 
ess Is  less  appalling  than  the  power  It 
gives  to  Incarcerate  an  IndlvidusJ  who 
has  not  committed  any  criminal  act 
whatever.  The  executive  branch  may  put 
a  man  away  in  a  concentration  camp 
for  sin  Indefinite  period  of  time  merely 
on  suspicion  that  he  might  commit 
espionage  or  sabotage  at  some  time  in 
the  future.  This  would  be  nothing  else 
than  a  system  of  political  terror. 

And  it  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
an  individual's  arrest  and  incarceration 
will  be  based — not  on  commission  of 
any  criminal  act — but  on  his  political 
beliefs  and  associations? 

Madam  Chairman,  I  lurge  Members  to 
consider  how  the  system  of  political 
terror  designed  In  this  axA  may  inhibit 
the  exerdse  of  first-amendment  rights. 
A  person  may  think  twice  before  Joining 
a  politically  radical  group  if  he  believes 
that  he  might  thereby  render  himself 
suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  that  he  may  In  conse- 
quence be  arrested  some  day  even 
though  he  has  done  nothing  illegal.  The 


Emergency  Detention  Act  does  not  take 
effect  only  in  a  time  of  emergency;  it 
may  be  having  an  effect  right  now  In 
restraining  personal  liberty. 

Not  only  has  It  the  effect  of  restrain- 
ing personal  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment,  but  it  has  also  the 
effect  of  arousing  apprehoision  among 
groups  In  this  countir — especially  racial 
and  new  left  groups.  Such  apprehension 
is  not  conducive  to  overcoming  political 
divisions  among  the  American  people. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  Internal  Se- 
ciulty  Committee  proposes  In  its  bill— 
H  Jl.  820 — that  we  retain  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  with  certain  amendments. 
Let  me  say  that  these  amendments 
would  do  little  to  mitigate  the  threat  to 
liberty  posed  by  the  act.  But  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  one  point 
which  the  Intemsd  Security  Committee 
makes.  It  says  that  If  we  merely  repeal 
the  act  we  will  remove  all  direction  and 
limitation  Imposed  by  Congress  on  the 
President,  so  that  in  a  national  emer- 
gency the  President  could  detain  Indi- 
viduals or  whole  groups  of  people  by 
executive  order  under  his  war  powers,  as 
he  did  in  relocating  Japanese  Americans 
in  World  War  n. 

In  order  to  meet  this  possibility,  HJl. 
234  prohibits  fuay  such  executive  action; 
it  provides  in  section  1  that: 

No  citizen  sball  b«  Unpiisoned  <x  other- 
wise detained  by  the  United  Stat«s  except 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to 
reaffirm  their  conmiltment  to  dvll  liber- 
ties by  passing  H.R.  234. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  234,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  establish- 
ment of  emergency  detention  camps  in 
the  United  States. 

Since  entering  Congress,  I  have  joined 
with  my  good  friends  and  colleagues,  Mr. 
Matsttnaga  and  Mr.  Holifixld,  in  efforts 
to  repeal  the  obnoxious  Emergency  De- 
tention Act. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act,  ea- 
acted  in  1950  over  President  Truman's 
veto,  would  allow  the  Oovemment  "to 
imprison  each  person  as  to  whom  there 
is  reasonable  groimd  to  believe  that  such 
person  probably  will  engage  In,  or  prob- 
ably will  conspire  with  others  to  engage 
in.  acts  of  espionage  or  of  sabotage." 

The  authority  granted  in  this  act  vio- 
lates the  human  and-  civil  rights  which 
are  guaranteed  under  the  Constltutlcm. 
The  act  would  allow  the  incarceration  of 
an  individual  on  the  basis  of  suspldon 
that  an  offense  may  occur  in  the  future. 
It  would  allow  the  imprisonment  of  in- 
nocent Individuals  without  due  ppoceas 
similar  to  that  blot  on  our  history  which 
occurred  during  World  War  n  to  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry. 

During  the  hysteria  of  Wortd  War  H, 
the  Oovemment  uprooted  scwne  110,000 
Japanese  Americans  from  their  homes, 
deprived  them  of  due  process  of  law,  and 
Incarcerated  them  in  detention  camps 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Two-thirds 
of  those  evacuated  in  1942  were  native- 
born  American  citizens,  while  the  other 
one-third  were  allms  who  were  denied 
American  citizenship  by  the  laws  of  their 
adopted  coimtry.  At  the  time,  no  crimi> 
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nal  or  civil  charges  of  any  kind  were 
brought  against  any  individual  evacuee, 
or  against  the  evacuees  as  a  grow. 

President  Truman's  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission declared  thait  this  Incarceration 
was  "the  most  striking  mass  Interference 
since  slavery  with  the  right  to  physical 
freedom." 

The  victims  of  the  World  War  n  In- 
carceration— the  Japanese  Americans 
have  been  the  vanguard  In  efforts  to  in- 
sure that  innocent  i>ersons  are  never 
subjected  to  that  treatment  again.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can Citizens  League,  e^iecially  their 
Washington  representative,  Mike  Masa- 
oka,  and.  most  recently,  his  able  assist- 
ant. Dave  Ushlo,  has  effectively  supple- 
mented the  efforts  of  Congressman 
Matsunaga  bo  repeal  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act. 

The  fight  to  repeal  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  is  not  a  recent  phenomena. 
In  1950,  Senator  McCarran,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
opposed  the  act  as  "a  concentration 
camp  measure,  pure  and  simple."  I»resl- 
dent  Truman,  in  his  veto  message,  stated 
that— 

They  would  very  probably  prove  Ineffective 
to  aohleye  th«  objective  sought  ...  It  may 
well  be  that  persons  other  than  those  cov- 
ered by  those  provisions  woiild  be  more  Im- 
portant to  detain  in  the  event  of  emergency. 

Unfortunately,  President  Truman's 
veto  was  overridden. 

Today,  support  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  comes  from 
many  quarters.  The  Assistant  Attorney 
General  testified  that: 

Repeal  of  this  legislation  will  allay  the 
feaj3  and  BVisplcions  ...  of  many  of  our  citi- 
zens. This  benefit  outweighs  any  potential 
advantage  which  the  Act  may  provide  In  a 
time  of  Internal  security  emergency. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors supports  this  bill  before  us  to- 
day in  order  to  avoid  any  "repetition  of 
the  infamous  treatment  accorded  lojral 
Japanese  Americans  who  were  uprooted 
from  their  homes  and  moved  into  con- 
centration camps  during  the  hysteria  of 
World  War  n." 

Gardena,  Calif.,  a  beautiful  cwnmunlty 
located  in  my  district,  has  many  residents 
who  were  deprived  of  their  freedom  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  The  City  CouncU  of 
Oardena  has  adopted  resolutions  in  sup- 
port of  the  abolition  of  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act.  The  city  council  states 
that: 

The  Act  Is  an  unnecessary  statute  of  the 
United  States  which  could  possibly  be  used 
to  unjusUy  deny  a  person  his  Constitutional 
Right. 

In  addition,  I  have  received  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  city  councils  of  Carson, 
Compton,  Hawthorne,  Redondo  Beach, 
and  Torrance,  Calif.,  seeking  the  repeal 
of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act. 

Madam  Chairman,  if  a  person  is  to  be 
imprisoned,  let  us  follow  established  Ju- 
dicial procedures,  let  us  require  that 
charges  are  prepared,  let  us  Insure  a  fair 
and  Impartial  trial,  let  us  uphold  the 
very  Constitution  that  thousands  up<Mi 
thousands  of  Americans  have  valiantly 
fought  and  died  to  protect 


Let  us  pass  HJl.  234  and  thereby  re- 
peal the  Jtaergency  Detention  Act. 

Mr.  HECHLEB  of  West  Virginia. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  stron^y  siipport 
and  am  proud  to  vote  for  this  legislation. 
It  was  my  honor  to  have  the  (H>portimity 
to  work  as  a  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Harry  8.  Truman,  on  his  personal 
staff  at  the  White  House,  at  the  time 
he  penned  his  classic  veto  message  on  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  19S0.  Madam 
Chairman,  in  those  days  when  Mc- 
Carthylsm  was  running  rampant 
through  the  Nation,  and  legislators  were 
tiuning  tall  on  the  issue  of  witch  hunts 
against  subversives,  there  were  some  leg- 
islators of  high  courage  In  this  body  who 
stood  up  to  be  counted  on  the  side  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  when  this  iniquitous 
bill  was  before  this  body,  and  again  in 
sustaining  President  Truman's  veto. 

The  veto  message  which  President 
Truman  sent  to  the  Congress,  21  years 
ago  next  week,  reads  even  better  In  1971 
when  we  consider  the  conditions  of  the 
times.  It  took  that  rare  brand  of  courage 
which  President  Truman  possessed  to 
express  so  eloquently  and  cogently  his 
support  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  he  stood  \xp  to  defend  the  civil 
liberties  protected  by  that  historic 
documoit. 

The  text  of  President  Tnunan's  veto 
message  of  September  22,  1950,  follows: 
To  the  House  of  Repreaentativea: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval. 
H.R.  9490.  the  proposed  "Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950." 

I  am  talcing  this  action  only  after  the  most 
serious  study  and  reflection  and  after 
consultation  with  the  security  and  Intel* 
Ugence  agencies  of  the  Oovemment.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  Department  of  State  have  all  advised 
me  that  the  bill  would  seriously  damage  the 
security  and  IntelUgence  operations  for 
wtklch  they  are  responsible.  They  have 
strongly  expressed  the  hope  that  the  bill 
vrould  not  become  law. 

This  Is  an  omnibus  bUl  containing  many 
different  legislative  prc^Kwala  with  only  one 
thing  In  common:  they  are  all  repreeented 
to  be  "antlcommunlst."  But  when  the  naany 
complicated  pieces  of  the  blU  are  analyzed 
In  detail,  a  startling  result  appears. 

HJl.  9490  would  not  hurt  the  Communists. 
Instead.  It  would  help  them. 

It  has  been  claimed  over  and  over  again 
that  this  Is  an  "antlcommunlst"  blU— a 
"CooomtuUst  control"  bill.  But  In  actual  op- 
eration the  bill  would  have  results  exactly 
the  opposite  of  those  Intended. 

It  would  actually  weaken  our  existing  In- 
ternal security  measures  and  would  seriously 
hamper  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  our  other  security  agencies. 

It  would  help  the  Commvmlsts  In  their  ef- 
forts to  create  dissension  and  confusion 
within  am  banien. 

It  would  help  the  Oommimlst  propa- 
gandists throughout  the  world  who  are  try- 
ing to  undermine  freedom  by  discrediting  as 
hypocrisy  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  freedom. 

Spedflcally,  some  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  would  aid  potential  enemies  by  re- 
quiring the  publication  ot  a  complete  list  of 
vital  defense  plants,  laboratories,  and  other 
Installations. 

a.  It  would  require  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Its  Federal  Btireau  of  Investiga- 
tion to  waste  Immense  amounts  of  time  and 


energy  attempting  to  carry  out  its  unwock- 
able  registration  provlslona. 

3.  It  would  deprive  us  of  the  great  aaslst- 
anoe  of  many  aliens  In  Intelligence  matters. 

4.  It  would  antagonise  friendly  govern- 
ments. 

6.  It  would  put  the  Oovemment  at  the 
United  States  In  the  thoogbt-oontrol  busi- 
ness. 

6.  It  would  make  it  easier  for  subversive 
aliens  to  become  naturalised  as  United  States 
citizens. 

7.  It  would  give  Oovemment  oSlelals  vast 
powers  to  harass  all  of  our  dtiaens  in  the 
exercise  of  their  right  of  free  speech. 

Legislation  with  these  oonaequwices  is  not 
necessary  to  meet  the  real  dangers  Which 
communism  presents  to  our  free  society. 
Those  dangers  are  serious  and  must  be  met. 
But  this  bill  would  hinder  us,  not  help  us.  In 
meeting  them.  Fortunately,  we  already  have 
on  the  books  strong  laws  which  give  us  most 
of  the  protection  we  need  from  the  real  dan- 
gers of  treason,  espionage,  sabotage,  and  ac- 
tions looking  to  the  overthrow  of  our  Oov- 
emment by  force  and  violence.  Most  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  have  no  relation  to 
these  real  dangers. 

One  provision  alone  of  this  bill  Is  enough 
to  demonstrate  how  far  It  misses  the  real 
target.  Section  6  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  "proclaim"  and  *'have  published 
in  the  Federal  Register"  a  public  catalogue 
of  defense  plants,  laboratories,  and  all  other 
facilities  vital  to  our  national  defense — no 
matter  how  secret.  I  cannot  Imagine  any 
document  a  hostile  foreign  government  would 
desire  more.  Spies  and  saboteurs  would 
willingly  spend  years  of  effort  seeking  to  find 
out  the  Information  that  this  bill  would 
require  the  Oovemment  to  hand  them  on 
a  silver  platter.  There  are  many  provisions 
of  this  bill  which  Impel  me  to  return  It 
without  my  approval,  but  this  one  would 
be  enough  by  Itself.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to 
me  that  a  majority  of  the  Congress  could 
expect  the  Conunander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  approve  such 
a  flagrant  violation  of  proper  security  safe- 
guards. 

This  Is  only  one  example  ot  many  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  which  would  In  actual  prac- 
tice work  to  the  detriment  of  our  national 
security. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  had  no  Intention 
of  achieving  such  results  when  It  passed  this 
bill.  I  know  that  the  vast  majorlity  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  bill 
sincerely  Intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
C  ommunlsts. 

It  Is  true  that  certain  provisions  of  this 
bill  would  Improve  the  laws  protecting  us 
against  espionage  and  sabotage.  But  these 
provisions  are  greatly  outweighed  by  others 
which  would  actually  Impair  our  security. 

I  repeat,  the  net  results  of  this  bUl  would 
be  to  help  the  C<»unuuists,  not  to  hurt  them. 

I  therefore  most  earnestly  request  the 
Congress  to  reconsider  its  action.  I  am  con- 
fident that  on  more  careful  analysis  most 
Members  of  Congress  will  recognize  that  this 
bill  Is  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  ot  ova 
country  at  this  critical  time. 

HJl.  9490  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
different  piarts.  In  siuimary.  their  purposes 
and  probable  effects  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sections  1  through  17  are  designed  for  two 
purposes.  First,  they  are  intended  to  taroe 
Communist  organizations  to  register  and  to 
divulge  certain  information  about  them- 
selves— Information  on  their  oflloers.  their 
finances,  and.  In  some  oases,  their  member- 
ship. These  provlslona  would  in  practloe  be 
Ineffective,  and  would  result  in  obtaining 
no  Information  about  Communists  that  the 
FBI  and  our  other  security  agencies  do  not 
already  have.  But  In  trying  to  enforce  these 
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seotlonB,  we  would  have  to  apend  a  great 
deal  of  time,  effort,  and  money— all  to  no 
good  pttrpoae. 

Saoond,  thaae  provlaloas  are  intended  to 
tmpnao  vitfloiis  penaltlea  on  Oommimlsti  and 
others  covered  by  the  terms  of  the  MIL  So 
far  aa  ComrmiTilats  an  conoemad,  all  thaae 
panaltifla  which  can  be  practicably  enforced 
&re  already  In  effect  under  existing  laws  ^">« 
procadurea.  But  tba  language  ot  the  bill  Is 
so  broad  and  rague  that  It  mlfbt  wall  n- 
suH  In  penalizing  the  legltlmata  sctlTltlea 
of  people  who  are  not  Oooununlsts  at  all, 
but  loyal  cttlzena. 

Thua  the  n«t  result  of  these  sections  ot 
the  bUl  would  be:  no  serious  (temace  to  the 
Communists,  much  damage  to  the  rest  of  us. 
Only  the  Oommunlst  movsnent  would  gain 
from  such  aa  outcome. 

Sections  18  through  31  and  aeetloa  33  of 
this  bm  coDsUtute,  In  large  measure,  the 
ImproTemants  In  our  Internal  security  laws 
which  I  recommended  some  time  ago.  Al- 
though the  language  of  these  seetlosis  Is  In 
sooae  respects  weaker  than  Is  desirable,  1 
should  be  glad  to  approve  these  provisions  If 
they  were  esnacted  sepfkr&tely,  since  they  are 
Improvements  developed  by  the  FBI  and 
other  Oovemment  security  agencies  to  meet 
certain  clear  defldendes  of  the  present  law. 
But  even  though  these  Improvements  are 
needed,  other  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
weaken  our  security  far  more  than  these 
would  strengthen  it.  We  have  better  protec- 
tion for  our  Internal  secrirlty  under  ezlst- 
Ini?  law  than  we  would  have  with  ths  amend- 
ments and  addlOons  made  by  HJl.  9490. 

Sections  22  and  25  of  this  bill  would  make 
sweeping  changes  In  our  laws  governing  the 
admission  of  aliens  to  the  United  Stotes  and 
their  naturallaatlon  as  citizens. 

The  ostenslMe  purpose  of  these  provisions 
Is  to  prevent  persons  who  would  be  danger- 
ous to  our  national  security  from  entering 
the  country  or  becoming  citizens.  In  fact, 
present  law  already  achieves  that  objective. 
What  these  provisions  would  actually  do  Ja 
to  prevent  us  from  admitting  to  our  country, 
or  to  citizenship,  many  people  who  oould 
make  reel  eootrlbutlons  to  our  national 
strength.  The  bill  would  deprive  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  InteUlgence  agencies  of 
the  valuable  services  of  aliens  In  security 
operations.  It  would  require  us  to  exclude 
and  to  deport  the  citizens  of  some  friendly 
non-Communist  countries.  Furthermore,  it 
would  actuaDy  make  Jt  easier  for  subversive 
aliens  to  become  United  States  citizens.  Only 
the  Ownmunlst  movement  would  gain  from 
such  actions. 

Section  24  and  sections  28  through  80  of 
this  bni  make  a  nimiber  of  minor  changes  In 
the  naturalization  laws  None  of  them  Is  of 
great  signlfleance — nor  are  they  particularly 
relevant  to  the  problem  of  Internal  security. 
These  provisions,  for  the  most  part,  have  re- 
ortved  Uttle  or  no  attention  In  the  legislative 
process.  I  believe  that  several  of  them  would 
not  be  approved  by  the  Congress  If  they  were 
considered  on  their  merits,  rather  than  as 
parts  of  an  omnibus  bill. 

Section  81  of  this  bill  makes  It  a  crime  to 
attempt  to  Influence  a  Judge  or  Jury  by  public 
demonstration,  such  as  picketing.  WhUe  the 
courts  already  have  considerable  power  to 
punish  such  actions  under  existing  law,  I 
have  no  objection  to  this  section. 

Sections  100  through  117  of  this  bill  (title 
n)we  intended  to  give  the  Government 
power,  in  the  event  of  Invasion,  war,  or  In- 
surrection In  the  United  States  in  aid  of  a 
foreign  Mvemy,  to  seise  aad  hold  persons  who 
could  be  expected  to  attempt  acts  of  sspl- 
onage  or  sabotage,  even  though  they  had  as 
yet  committed  oo  ertme.  It  may  be  tltat  legis- 
lation of  this  type  should  be  on  the  statute 
books.  But  the  provisions  In  KJt,  0400  would 
very  probably  prove  Ineffective  to  achieve  the 
objective  socight.  slnoe  they  would  not  sus- 
pend the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  under 


our  legal  system  to  detain  a  man  not  charged 
with  a  crime  would  raise  serious  constitu- 
tional questions  imless  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  were  suspended.  Furthermore,  It  may 
well  be  that  other  persons  than  those  cov- 
ered by  these  provisions  would  be  more  Im- 
portant to  detain  In  the  event  of  emergency. 
This  whole  problem,  therefore,  should  dearly 
be  studied  more  thoroughly  before  further 
legislative  action  along  these  lines  Is  consid- 
ered. 

In  brief,  when  all  the  provisions  of  HH. 
9490  are  considered  together.  It  is  evident 
that  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  not  directed 
toward  the  real  and  present  dangers  that 
exist  from  communism.  Instead  of  striking 
blows  at  communism,  they  would  strike  blows 
at  our  own  liberties  and  at  ova  position  In 
the  forefront  of  those  working  t<x  freedom  In 
the  world.  At  a  time  when  our  young  men  are 
fighting  for  freedom  In  Kcxea,  It  would  be 
tragic  to  advance  the  objectives  of  commu- 
nism In  this  country,  as  this  bill  would  do 
Because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  a  terrible  mistake.  I  want  to 
discuss  more  fully  its  worst  features — sec- 
tions 1  through  17,  and  sections  22  and  36. 

Most  of  the  first  17  sections  of  HJl.  0490 
are  concerned  with  requiring  registration 
and  annual  reports,  by  which  the  bUl  calls 
Communlst-actlon  organizations  and  Com- 
muntst-front  organizations,  of  names  of  of- 
ficers, sources  and  uses  of  funds,  and.  in  the 
case  of  Communlst-actlon  organizations, 
names  of  members. 

The  Idea  of  requiring  Oommunlst  organiza- 
tions to  divulge  Information  about  them- 
selves as  a  simple  and  attractive  one.  But  It 
Is  about  as  practical  as  requiring  thieves  to 
register  with  the  sheriff.  Obviously,  no  such 
organization  as  the  Communist  I*arty  Is  like- 
ly  to   register   voluntarily. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  If  an  or- 
ganization which  the  Attorney  General  be- 
lieves should  register  does  not  do  so.  he  must 
request  »  five-man  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  to  order  the  organization  to  regis- 
ter. The  Attorney  General  would  have  to 
produce  proof  that  the  organization  in  ques- 
tion was  In  fact  a  Communlst-actlon  or  a 
Cotnmunlst-front  organization.  To  do  this 
he  would  have  to  offer  evidence  relating  to 
every  aspect  of  the  organization's  activities. 
The  organization  could  present  opposing  evi- 
dence Prolonged  hearings  would  be  required 
to  allow  both  sides  to  present  proof  and  to 
cross-examine  opposing  witnesses. 

To  estimate  the  duration  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding Involving  the  Communist  Party,  we 
need  only  recall  that  on  much  narrower  Is- 
sues the  trial  of  the  11  Communist  leaders 
under  the  Smith  Act  consumed  9  months.  In 
a  hearing  under  this  bill,  the  dlfflctiltles  of 
proof  would  be  much  greater  and  would  take 
a  much  longer  time. 

The  bill  lists  a  number  of  criteria  for  the 
Board  to  consider  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
an  organization  Is  a  Ccwnmunlst-actlon  or 
Oommunlst-front  organization.  Iilany  of 
these  deal  with  the  attitudes  or  states  of 
mind  of  the  organization's  leaders.  It  Is  fre- 
quently difficult  In  legal  proceedings  to  estab- 
lish whether  or  not  a  man  has  committed  an 
overt  act,  such  as  theft  or  perjury.  But  un- 
der thU  bUl,  the  Attorney  General  would 
have  to  attempt  the  immensely  more  difficult 
task  of  producing  concrete  legal  evidence 
that  men  have  particular  Ideas  or  opinions. 
This  would  Inevitably  require  the  disclosure 
of  many  of  the  FBI's  confidential  sources  of 
information  and  thus  would  damage  our  na- 
tional security. 

If.  eventually,  the  Attorney  General  should 
overcome  these  difficulties  and  get  a  favor- 
able decUlon  from  the  Board,  the  Board's 
decision  could  be  appealed  to  the  courts.  The 
courts  would  review  any  questions  of  law  In- 
volved, and  whether  the  Board's  findings  of 
fact  were  supported  by  the  preponderanoe 
of  the  evidence. 


All  these  proceedings  would  require  gtst 
effort  and  much  time.  It  Is  almost  certain 
that  from  3  to  4  years  would  elapse  between 
the  Attorney  General's  decision  to  go  before 
the  Board  with  a  case,  and  the  final  dispo- 
sition of  the  matter  by  the  courts. 

And  when  aU  this  tlms  and  effort  had 
been  spent.  It  Is  stUl  most  likely  that  no  or- 
ganization would  actually  register. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  when  the  courts 
at  long  last  found  that  a  particular  organiza- 
tion was  recruited  to  register,  all  the  leaden 
of  the  organization  would  have  to  do  to  frus- 
trate the  law  would  be  to  dissolve  the  or- 
ganization and  establish  a  new  one  with  a 
different  name  and  a  new  roster  of  nominal 
officers.  The  Communist  Party  has  done  this 
again  and  again  In  countries  throughout  ths 
world.  And  nothing  could  be  done  about  it 
except  to  begin  all  over  again  the  long  dreary 
process  of  Investigative,  administrative,  and 
Judicial  proceedings  to  require  registration. 
Thus  the  net  result  of  the  registration  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  would  probably  be  an  end- 
less chasing  of  one  organization  after  another 
with  the  Communists  always  able  to  trra- 
trate  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and  pre- 
vent tny  final  result  from  being  achieved.  It 
could  only  result  In  wasting  the  energies  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  In  destroying 
the  sources  of  Information  of  Its  FBI.  To  Im- 
pose these  fruitless  burdens  upon  the  FBI 
would  divert  It  from  its  vital  security  dirties 
and  thus  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  very 
Communists  whom  the  bill  Is  supposed  to 
control. 

Unfortunately,  these  provisions  are  not 
merely  Ineffective  and  unwcM-kable.  They  rep- 
resent a  clear  and  present  danger  to  our 
Institutions. 

Insofar  as  the  bill  would  require  registra- 
tion by  the  Communist  Party  itself.  It  does 
not  endanger  our  traditional  liberties.  How- 
ever, the  application  of  the  registration  re- 
quirements to  so-called  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations can  be  the  greatest  danger  to 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly,  since 
the  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws  of  1798.  This 
danger  arises  out  of  the  criteria  or  standards 
to  be  applied  in  determining  whether  an  m'- 
ganlzatlon  Is  a  Communist-front  organi- 
zation. 

There  would  be  no  serious  problem  If  the 
bill  required  proof  that  an  organization  was 
controlled  and  financed  by  the  Communist 
Party  before  it  could  be  classified  as  a  Com- 
munist-front organization.  However,  recog- 
nizing the  difficulty  of  proving  those  mattets, 
the  bill  would  permit  such  a  determination  to 
be  baaed  solely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
positions  taken  or  advanced  by  it  from  time 
to  time  on  matters  of  policy  do  not  deviate 
from  those  of  the  Commtinlst  movement. 

This  provision  could  easily  be  used  to  clas- 
sify as  a  Communist-front  organization  any 
organization  which  Is  advocating  a  single  pol- 
icy or  objective  which  is  also  being  urged 
by  the  Communist  Party  or  by  a  Commtmlst 
foreign  government.  In  faot,  this  may  be  the 
Intended  restilt,  since  the  bill  defines  "orga- 
nization" to  Include  "a  group  of  persons  per- 
manently or  temporarily  associated  together 
for  Joint  action  on  any  subject  or  subjects." 
Thus,  an  organization  which  advocates  low- 
coait  housing  for  sincere  humanitarian  rea- 
sons might  be  classified  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization  because  the  Communists 
regulariy  exploit  glum  conditions  as  one  of 
their  Qfth-coliunn  techniques. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  probably 
would  not  be  done.  The  mere  fact  that  It 
could  be  done  shows  clearly  how  the  bill 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of  opportunlUsi 
for  official  condemnation  of  organizations 
and  individuals  for  perfectly  honest  opin- 
ions which  happen  to  be  stated  also  by  Com- 
munists. 

The  baste  error  of  these  sections  Is  that 
they  move  In  the  direction  of  suppressing 
opinion  and  belief;  this  would  be  a  very  dan- 
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gerous  course  to  take,  not  becatise  we  have 
any  sympathy  for  Communist  c^lnlon,  but 
because  any  government  stifling  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  Is  a  long  st^p  toward 
totalitarianism. 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  axiom  of 
American  freedom  than  the  familiar  state- 
ment: In  a  free  coimtry,  we  punlah  men  for 
crimes  ihey  commit,  but  never  for  the  opin- 
ions they  have.  And  the  reason  this  is  so 
fundamental  to  freedom  Is  not,  as  many  sup- 
pose, that  It  protects  the  few  unorthodox 
from  suppression  by  the  majority;  to  permit 
freedom  of  expression  Is  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  majority  because  It  protects 
criticism,  and  criticism  leads  to  progress. 

We  can  and  we  will  prevent  espionage,  sab- 
otage or  other  actions  endangering  our  na- 
tional security.  But  we  would  betray  oiur  fin- 
est traditions  if  we  attempted,  as  this  bill 
would  attempt,  to  curb  the  simple  expression 
of  opinion.  This  we  should  never  do,  no 
matter  how  distasteful  the  opinion  may  be  to 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  The  course 
proposed  by  this  bill  would  delight  the  Com- 
munists for  It  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  of  our  claims  to  stand  for 
freedom  In  the  world. 

And  what  kind  of  effect  would  these  pro- 
visions have  on  the  normal  expreesaon  of  po- 
Utlcal  views?  Obviously,  If  this  law  were  oo 
the  statute  books,  the  part  of  prudence  would 
be  to  avoid  saying  auiything  that  might  be 
construed  by  someone  as  not  deviating  suffl- 
dently  from  the  currant  Oommunlat  propa- 
ganda line.  And  since  no  one  could  be  sure 
In  advance  what  views  were  safe  to  express, 
the  inevitable  tendency  would  be  to  express 
no  views  on  oontroverBtal  subjects. 

The  result  could  only  be  to  reduce  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  our  poUtloal  life— an  out- 
come that  the  Conununlsts  would  happily 
welcome,  but  thait  free  men  should  abhor. 

We  need  not  fear  the  expression  of  Ideee 

we  do  need  to  fear  their  suj^ieaslon. 

Our  poaltion  In  the  vanguard  of  freedom 
rests  UtfTgely  on  our  demonatratlon  that  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  coupled  with  gov- 
ernment by  popular  consent,  leads  to  xia- 
tional  strength  and  human  advancement.  Let 
us  not.  In  cowering  asid  foolish  fear,  throw 
sway  the  Ideals  which  are  the  fundanteatal 
basis  of  our  free  society. 

Not  only  are  the  reglatraUon  provlstoos  at 
this  bill  unworkable  and  dangerous,  they  are 
also  grossly  misleading  In  that  aU  but  one 
of  the  objectives  which  are  claimed  for  them 
are  already  being  accompUsihed  by  other  and 
•uperior  methods— cmd  the  one  objective 
which  is  not  now  being  aooompllsihed  would 
not  In  fact  be  accomplished  under  this  bill 
either. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  bill  would  provide  in- 
formation about  the  Communist  Party  and  Its 
members.  The  faot  Is,  the  FBI  already  pos- 
sesses very  complete  sources  of  Information 
concerning  the  Oommunlst  movement  In  this 
country.  If  the  FBI  must  disclose  Its  sources 
of  information  in  public  hearings  to  require 
reglstraUon  under  this  bill.  Its  {Keeect  aouitsee 
of  Information,  and  Its  ability  to  acquire 
new  infomaation,  will  be  largely  destroyed. 

It  Is  claimed  that  this  bill  would  deny  in- 
oo*ne-tax  exemption  to  Oonununist  otganiza- 
aons.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  already  denies  income-tax  exemp- 
tion to  such  orgaolaatlons. 

It  is  claimed  MbaX  tbia  bUl  would  deny 
P*9^>orts  to  Communists.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  Oovernmen,t  can  and  does  deny  passports 
to  Communists  under  «»riit:ing  j^w. 

It  Is  claimed  that  this  bill  would  prohlhtt 
the  employment  of  Oommunlsts  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernmenrt.  The  fact  la  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Oommunlsts  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  already  prohibited  and,  at  least 
la  the  execuUve  branch,  there  is  an  effective 
program  to  see  that  they  are  ryjt  smpAoywL 

It  Is  claimed  that  this  bUl  would  prohibit 


the  employment  of  Communists  In  defense 
plants.  The  fact  is  that  it  would  be  years 
before  this  bill  would  have  any  effect  of  this 
nature — if  It  ever  would.  Fortunately,  this 
objective  Is  already  being  substantially 
achieved  under  the  present  pnxedures  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  If  the  Con- 
gress would  enact  one  of  the  provisions  I 
have  recommended — which  it  did  not  Include 
in  this  bill — the  situation  would  be  entirely 
taken  care  of,  promptly  and  effectively. 

It  is  also  claimed — and  this  is  the  one  new 
objectve  of  the  registration  provisions  of  this 
bill — that  It  would  require  Communist  orga- 
nizations to  label  all  their  publications  and 
radio  and  television  broadcasts  as  emanating 
from  a  Conuaunist  source.  The  fact  is  that 
this  requirement,  even  if  constitutional, 
could  be  easily  and  permanently  evaded,  sim- 
ply by  the  continuous  creation  of  new  or- 
ganizations to  distribute  Communist  Infor- 
mation. 

Sectioa  4(a)  of  the  bill,  like  Its  registra- 
tion provisions,  would  be  meffectlve,  would 
be  subject  to  dangerous  abuse,  and  would 
seek  to  accomplish  an  objective  which  Is  al- 
ready better  accomplished  under  existing  law. 

This  provision  would  make  unlawful  anv 
agreement  to  perform  any  act  which  would 
substantially  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Umted  States  of  a  foreign- 
controlled  dictatorship.  Of  course,  this  provi- 
sion would  be  unconstitutional  If  It  in- 
fringed upon  the  fundamental  right  of  the 
American  people  to  establish  for  themselves 
by  constitutional  methods  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  choose.  To  avoid  this,  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
proposal  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  If 
this  language  limits  the  prohibition  of  the 
section  to  the  use  of  unlawful  methods,  then 
it  adds  nothing  to  the  SnUth  Act,  under 
which  11  Communist  leaders  have  been  con- 
victed, and  would  be  more  difficult  to  en- 
force. Thus,  It  would  accomplish  nothing 
Moreover,  the  bill  does  not  even  purport  to 
define  the  phrase,  unique  In  a  criminal  stat- 
ute, "substantially  contribute."  A  phrase  so 
vague  raises  a  serious  constitutional  Ques- 
tion. 

Sections  22  and  25  of  this  bill  are  di- 
rected toward  the  specific  questions  of  who 
should  be  admitted  to  our  country,  and  who 
should  be  permitted  to  become  a  United 
Statee  citizen.  I  believe  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions should  be:  We  should  admit  to  our 
country,  within  the  avaUable  quotas,  anyone 
with  a  legitimate  purpose  who  would  not 
endanger  our  security,  and  we  should  admit 
to  citizenship  any  immigrant  who  will  be  a 
loyal  and  constructive  member  of  the  com- 
munity. Those  are  essenUally  the  standards 
set  by  existing  law.  Under  present  law,  we 
do  not  admit  to  our  country  known  Oom- 
munlsts, because  we  believe  they  work  to 
overthrow  our  Government,  and  we  do  not 
admit  Oommunlsts  to  citizenship,  because  we 
believe  they  are  not  loyal  to  the  Umted 
States. 

The  changes  which  would  be  made  in  the 
present  law  by  sections  22  and  25  would  not 
relnfcwx»  those  sensiWe  standards.  Instead, 
they  would  add  a  number  of  new  standards, 
which,  for  no  good  and  sufficient  reason, 
would  Interfere  with  our  relations  with  other 
countries  and  seriously  damage  our  national 
security. 

Section  22  would,  for  example,  exclude 
from  our  country  anyone  who  advocates  any 
form  of  totalitarian  or  oixe-party  govern- 
ment. We,  of  course,  believe  In  the  democra- 
tic system  of  competing  political  parties,  of- 
fering a  choice  of  candidates  and  policies. 
But  a  number  of  countries  with  which  we 
maintain  friendly  relations  have  a  different 
form  of  government. 

Until  now,  no  one  has  suggested  that  we 
should  abandon  cultural  and  commercial 
relatlona  with  a  country  merely  bwmo—  u 


has  a  form  of  governjoxant  different  from 
ours.  Yet  section  22  would  require  that.  As 
one  lnst«knoe.  It  is  clear  that  uxMler  the  defini- 
tions of  the  bill  the  present  Government  of 
Spain,  among  others,  would  be  claastfled  as 
"totalitarian."  As  a  result,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  required  to  exclude  from  the 
United  States  all  Spanish  ImibIiiiii  hi  ii. 
students,  and  other  T>ntwTitLr»^^i  trmvelets  who 
support  the  present  Govemmmt  of  their 
country.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  can  think  that  such  an  ac- 
tion would  contribute  to  our  "^^I'^r.ai 
security. 

Moreover,  the  provisions  of  section  22  of 
this  bUl  would  strike  a  serious  blow  to  our 
national  security  by  taking  away  from  the 
Government  the  power  to  grant  asylum  In 
this  country  to  foreign  diplomats  who  repu- 
diate Oommunlst  imperialism  and  wish  tn 
escape  lu  reprisals.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
anyone  that  it  is  in  our  national  Interest 
to  persuade  people  to  renounce  communism, 
and  to  encourage  their  defection  frrxn  Oom- 
munlst forces.  Many  of  these  peofde  are  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  our  Intelllgenoe  opera- 
tions. Yet  under  this  bill  the  Govemment 
would  lose  the  limited  authority  it  now  has 
to  offer  asylum  in  our  country  as  the  great 
Incentive  for  such  defection. 

In  addlion.  the  provisions  of  section  22 
would  sharply  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Government  to  admit  foreign  diplomatic 
representatives  and  their  Tamllles  on  offi- 
cial business.  Under  existing  law,  we  already 
have  the  authority  to  send  out  of  the  coun- 
try any  person  who  abuses  diplomatic  priv- 
ileges by  working  against  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  But  under  this  bill  a  whole 
series  of  unnecessary  restrictions  would  be 
placed  on  the  admission  of  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel. This  Is  not  only  ungenerous,  for  a 
country  which  eagerly  sought  and  proudly 
holds  the  honor  of  being  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  Is  also  very  unwise,  be- 
cause It  makes  our  country  appear  to  be 
fearful  of  foreigners,  when  In  fact  we  are 
working  as  hard  as  we  krK3w  how  to  build 
mutual  confidence  and  friendly  relations 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Section  22  Is  90  contrary  to  our  national 
Interests  that  It  would  actually  put  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  business  of  thought  con- 
trol by  requiring  the  deportation  of  any  alien 
who  distributes  or  publishes,  or  who  is  affil- 
iated with  an  organization  which  distributes 
or  publishes,  any  written  or  printed  matter 
advocating  (or  merely  expressing  belief  In) 
the  economic  and  governmental  doctrines  of 
any  form  of  totalitarianism. 

This  provision  does  not  require  an  evil  In- 
tent or  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  alien,  as 
does  a  similar  provision  in  the  Smith  Act. 
Thus,  the  Attorney  General  would  be  re- 
quired to  deport  any  alien  operating  or  con- 
nected with  a  well -stocked  bookshop  con- 
taining books  on  economics  or  politics  writ- 
ten by  supporters  of  the  present  government 
of  Spain,  of  Yugoslavia  or  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber oT  other  countries.  Section  25  would  make 
the  same  aliens  ineligible  for  citizenship. 
There  should  be  no  room  In  oiu-  laws  for  such 
hysterical  provisions.  The  next  logical  step 
would  be  to  "burn  the  books." 

This  Illustrates  the  fundamental  error  of 
these  Immigration  and  naturalization  provi- 
sions. It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  hasty 
and  Ul-consldered.  But  far  more  significant — 
and  far  more  dangerous — is  their  apparent 
underlying  purpose.  Instead  of  trying  to  en- 
courage the  free  movement  of  j>eople.  sub- 
ject only  to  the  real  requirements  of  na- 
tional security,  these  provisions  attempt  to 
bar  movement  to  anyone  who  Is,  or  once 
was,  associated  with  ideas  we  dislike,  and  in 
the  process,  they  would  succeed  In  barring 
many  people  whom  It  would  be  to  our  advan- 
tage to  admit 

Such  an  action  would  be  a  serious  blow 
to  our  work  for  world  peace.  We  upheld — 
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or  b«T«  upbsld  un  now  at  any  rtX» — ^tlM 
oonoept  of  freedom  on  an  International 
scale.  That  la  the  root  concept  of  our  efforts 
to  bring  unity  among  the  free  nations  and 
peace  in  the  world. 

The  OotxBnunlets.  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tempt to  break  down  in  every  poaatble  way 
the  free  interchange  of  persooa  and  ideaa. 
It  will  be  to  their  advantage,  and  not  oui«, 
if  we  estabUflh  for  ouzvelvea  an  "Iron  curtain" 
against  thoae  who  can  help  us  In  the  flghit 
for  freedom. 

Another  provlsloti  of  the  bill  which  would 
greatly  weaken  our  national  security  la  sec- 
tion 25  which  would  make  subtenlve  aliens 
eligible  for  naturallxatlon  as  soon  as  they 
wtlhdraw  from  organlaatlona  required  to 
register  under  this  bill,  whereas  under  exist- 
ing law  they  miiat  wait  for  a  period  of  10 
years  after  such  withdrawal  before  becom- 
ing eligible  for  dttaenahlp.  This  proposal  Is 
clearly  oontrary  to  the  national  Interest,  and 
clearly  gives  to  the  Oommunists  an  advan- 
tage they  do  not  have  under  existing  law. 

I  have  disctissed  the  provlslona  of  this  bill 
at  some  length  in  order  to  explain  why  I  am 
convinced  that  It  wotild  be  harmful  to  o\a  se- 
curity and  damaging  to  the  mdlvldual  rights 
of  our  people  If  it  were  enacted. 

Earlier  this  month,  we  launched  a  great 
Crusade  for  Freedom  designed,  in  the  words 
of  General  Elsenihawer,  to  flght  the  big  lie 
with  the  big  truth.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  make  a  mockery  of  that  crusade  and 
of  the  deep  American  belief  In  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  which  underlie  It  than  to 
put  the  provisions  of  VLR.  MOO  on  our  stat- 
ute books. 

I  do  not  undertake  lightly  the  responat- 
blllty  of  differing  with  the  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  have  voted  for  this 
bill.  We  are  all  Americans;  we  all  wish  to 
safeguard  and  preserve  our  constitutional 
liberties  against  internal  and  extemai  ene- 
mies. But  I  cannot  approve  this  legislation, 
which  Instead  of  accomplishing  its  avowed 
purpose  would  actually  Interfere  with  our 
liberties  and  help  the  Conmiunisits  against 
whom  the  bill  was  aimed. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  must  inin-R»ift4  all 
our  resources  and  all  the  mora;  strength  of 
our  free  system  in  self-defense  against  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression.  We  will  fall 
In  this,  and  we  will  destroy  all  that  we  seek 
to  preserve,  if  we  sacrlfloe  the  liberties  of 
our  citizens  in  a  misguided  attempt  to 
achieve  national  seciulty. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  faU.  Our 
country  has  been  through  dangerous  times 
before,  without  losing  our  liberties  to  exter- 
nal attack  or  intamal  hysteria.  Kach  of  us, 
in  Govwnment  and  out,  has  a  share  in 
guarding  our  liberties.  Eaoh  of  us  must 
search  his  own  conscience  to  And  whether 
he  Is  doing  aU  that  can  be  done  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  them. 

No  considerations  of  expediency  can  justify 
the  enactment  of  such  a  bill  as  this,  a  btll 
which  would  so  greatly  weaken  our  llberUes 
and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  would 
destroy  us.  I  have,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  to  return  this  bill  without  my  approval, 
and  I  eameetly  request  Che  Congress  to  re- 
oonalder  its  action. 

Hakkt  S.  TauttAN. 

Trk  Wum  Hoosx,  September  22,  1950. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I«fodam  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  234,  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  emergency  detentioti 
camps  and  to  provide  that  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  detained  oc 
imprisoned  In  any  facility  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  except  in  conformity  with 
the  provisioiis  of  title  18. 

HJl.  234  r^^eals  the  anergezu^  De- 
tention Act— tlUe  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950— which  aUtborlMB 


the  establishment  of  detenticm  camps. 
Madam  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member  of  both  the  Committee 
on  the  JiKtlciary,  which  unanimously 
reported  out  H  Jl.  234.  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security,  which,  over  my 
dissent  and  the  dissent  of  others — indeed 
by  a  two-vote  majority  of  5  to  3 — re- 
ported out  HJl.  820,  which  would  amend 
but  not  repeal  the  Eknergency  Detention 
Act. 

I  fully  participated  in  the  considera- 
tion of  both  measures  by  these  commit- 
tees. I  disagree  with  the  ccHidtisloQ 
reached  by  five  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Internal  Security  Committee,  but  that 
disagreement  certainly  does  not  arise 
out  of  any  disrespect  for  the  integrity 
of  those  gentlemen.  Rather  it  arises — 
if  I  may  attempt  to  synthesize  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  uttered 
in  both  committees — out  of  the  funda- 
mental conviction  that  our  society  does 
not  need  and  cannot  tolerate  the  place- 
ment of  its  citizens  In  detention  camps 
without  trial,  without  proof  of  guilt, 
without  presimiption  of  innocence,  with- 
out procedural  due  process,  without  any 
of  the  badges  of  liberty  which  our  Con- 
stitution compels.  No  verbal  disclaimer 
of  discrimination  can  sanitize  such  a 
process;  no  statements  of  goodwill  made 
in  the  course  of  our  debate  can  legitimize 
the  imprisonment  of  American  citizens 
on  the  basis  of  a  conclusive  presump- 
tion of  guilty. 

If  somehow  there  should  occur  the  na- 
tional emergency  which  the  Detention 
Act  contemplates  as  a  precondition  for 
internment,  procedural  remedies  under 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  could  not 
protect  us.  If  such  an  emergency  should 
ever  occur,  surely  our  coimtry  would  be 
in  no  conceivable  temper  or  condition  to 
tolerate  either  Judicial  appeal  from 
abujses  under  the  act,  or  the  prudent 
balancing  of  procedural  rights.  If,  then, 
some  such  trpe  of  preventive  detention 
is  ever  again  thought  necessary  by  Amer- 
ican citizens,  we  shall  either  manage  that 
crisis  with  the  established  Judicial  ap- 
paratus, or  we  shall  not  be  able  to  cope 
with  it  at  all  by  means  of  barbed  wire. 

I  shall  not  here  trace  the  unhappy 
history  of  the  Emergency  Detenti(m  Act 
or  describe  the  provisions  of  the  bills 
which  are  today  before  this  House.  That 
analysis  was  eloquently  made  yesterday. 

Nor  shall  I  here  measure  the  merits  of 
this  controversy  cm  the  basis  of  the  very 
large  number  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
supported  repeal  of  the  act,  or  the  num- 
bers of  citizens,  groups,  and  newspapers 
which  have  so  vigorously  fought  for  Its 
repeal.  The  opposition  of  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
original  veto  of  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  by  President  Truman,  the  op- 
position to'  the  former  and  present 
Speakers  of  the  House — Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack  and  Speaker  Albckt — the  out- 
cry by  the  people— these  are  well  known 
to  aU  of  us. 

I  would  make  only  this  closing  com- 
ment in  urging  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  H.R.  234:  By  passing  this  bill,  the 
Congress  will  proclaim  to  the  American 
people  that  notwithstanding  the  trage- 
dies  of  mlsjudgment  and  death  into 


which  our  OoTemment  has  led  our  peopls 
overseas,  and  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  clamor  at  home  for  order 
over  Justice,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fear  which  all  men  have  of  future  and 
unknown  events — ^notwithstanding  all 
these  pressures  of  life  in  the  United 
States  in  1971.  the  UJB.  Oongress  again 
directed  that  citizens  are  presumed  to 
be  innocent  of  crime.  "Hie  entire  stmc- 
ture  of  our  society  is  based  on  that 
presumption. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Madam  Chairman,  today, 
we  have  before  us  legislation  designed  to 
repeal  title  n  of  the  1950  Internal  Se- 
curity Act,  known  as  the  Bmergency  De- 
tention Act.  As  an  American  dtisen 
proud  of  his  Nation's  heritage  of  equal 
Justice  and  due  process  of  law  for  all  dtt- 
zens,  I  cannot  help  but  wish  that  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  had  never  been 
a  part  of  Uie  law  of  the  land.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  of  Congress  and  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  234,  I  cannot  urge  my  col- 
leagues strongly  enough  to  support  this 
repealer  of  title  n  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act. 

That  U.S.  citizens  could,  under  present 
laws,  be  placed  into  prison  camps  in  the 
United  States,  without  having  been  tried 
or  convicted  of  committing  a  crime  is  e 
concept  totally  alien  to  the  American 
philosophy  of  Justice.  All  historians,  Jur- 
ists, and  right  thinking  Americans  agree 
that  the  imprisonment  of  110,000  Jap- 
anese Americans  during  World  War  n, 
while  at  the  same  time,  other  Japanese- 
Americans  were  fighting  and  dying  In  the 
American  uniform  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  principles  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice, is  indeed  a  black  page  in  our  histoiy. 

Under  title  n  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  detention  of  a  person  is  au- 
thorized not  on  the  basis  of  an  overt  act 
committed  in  violation  of  the  law,  but  on 
the  basis  of  suspicion  that  the  penon 
may  commit  a  crime.  Those  safeguardi 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  to  all 
criminals  are,  under  present  law,  denied 
to  the  most  Innocent  citizens. 

The  possibility  that  prison  camps  could 
once  again  be  established  in  this  great 
Nation  is  indeed  frightening.  Hil.  234 
would  fully  remove  from  our  laws  those 
sections  which  stand  today  as  both  a  ter- 
rible reminder  of  the  Japanese  situatioD 
which  stains  the  pages  of  our  history  and 
as  a  potential  threat  to  the  rights  and 
security  of  all  Americans.  H  Jl.  820,  which 
is  offered  as  a  substitute  measure,  would 
not  only  retain  title  n  but  would  in  fact 
expand  its  definitions  to  include  purely 
domestic  groups.  Hardly  designed  to  allay 
anyone's  fears,  this  measure,  if  adopted, 
would  only  compoimd  the  problems  <tf 
the  existing  law. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  strength  of  our 
system  of  government  Is  measured  by  our 
ability  to  operate  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution,  even  in  times  of  stress.  Ttie 
Emergency  Detention  Act  stands  as  a 
monument  to  our  inability  to  do  so.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  act  should  have  long  ago 
been  repealed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  totally  repeal  this  act  and  vote  for 
HJl.  234.  No  half-way  measures  will  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  COUOHIilN.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  stipport  of  the  bill  as  r^x>rted 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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The  issue  we  face  is  clear  and  simple. 

Nothing  in  the  bill — including  the 
Railsback  amendment — ^limits  the  power 
of  the  President  In  a  martial  law  situa- 
tion where  the  courts  are  unable  to  func- 
tion. Indeed,  it  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  so  restrict  the 
presidential  authority. 

But  to  authorize  detention  camps  and 
deprivation  of  due  process  at  a  time 
when  the  courts  are  able  to  function — 
which  Is  what  the  amendment  proposes 
by  implication — is  contrary  to  the  basic 
system  of  American  Jurisprudence,  let 
alone  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty 
upon  which  our  Republic  is  founded. 

This  certainly  cannot — and  must 
not — be  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Let  me  say  it  another  way. 

In  the  case  of  invasion  or  insurrec- 
tion, the  President  has  the  power  to  pro- 
claim martial  law  and  take  extraordi- 
nary measures  to  maintain  order.  There 
Is  no  argument,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
the  President  should  not  possess  such 
power. 

The  bill  simply  says  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  martial  law  situation  and  when 
the  courts  are  functioning,  then  we 
should  use  the  Judicial  process.  I  cannot 
see  how  anyone  can  quarrel  with  this 
principle. 

I  recognize  the  concerns  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
have  supported  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security. 

I  cannot  support  it,  however,  when  it 
proposes  to  supersede  the  Judicial  process 
and  permit  detention  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  wisely  provided 
the  Judicial  process  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all.  When  the  means  are  available  to 
the  President  for  action  in  insurrection 
or  invasion,  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
Congress  intends  otherwise  to  permit 
or  condone  incarceration  without  the 
judicial  process. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  defeating 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Madam  Chairman,  who 
ever  heard  of  "detention"  camps  in  the 
United  States?  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 — 
the  McCarran  Act — knows  of  the  possi- 
bUlty.  TiUe  I  of  that  law  establishes  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
Title  n.  referred  to  as  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act,  provides  that: 

The  President  of  the  Uhlted  SUtee  may 
declare  an  internal  security  emergency  when 
any  ot  the  following  occur : 

1.  Invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  its  posseeelona. 

2.  Declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 

3.  Insurrection  within  the  United  States 
In  aid  of  a  foreign  enemy. 

Under  any  or  all  of  these  situations, 
or  an  interpretation  by  this  Oovemment 
that  such  a  situation  exists — ^the  Attor- 
ney General  can  move  into  action  to  ap- 
prehend and  detain  citizens  about  whom 
there  may  be  reasonable  belief— not 
proof— that  they  might  engage  in  acts 
of  espionage  and  sabotage,  individually 
or  with  others.  A  person  merely  needs  to 
be  suspicloned  to  be  apprehended,  with- 
out trial,  without  any  determination  of 
basis  for  detfoitton. 


Over  2  years  ego.  I  Joined  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  sponsoring  leg- 
islation to  rQ?eal  tlUe  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  law.  The  Senate  passed  this 
measure  unanimously  aa.  Decendser  22. 
1968 — however,  the  House  failed  to  act 
on  this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 

The  bill  being  considered  by  the  House 
today  has  stnne  160  cosponsors.  Since 
enactment  of  the  law,  no  President  and 
no  officer  of  this  Oovemment  has  ever 
put  the  detention  authority  to  use.  The 
fact  that  it  exists — ^is  sufficient  provo- 
cation for  taking  action  to  repeal  it.  The 
implications  of  this  detention  provision 
for  black  people  seem  dear.  The  temper 
of  our  times  and  the  posture  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  make  it  imperative 
that  our  efforts  to  repeal  title  n  suc- 
ceed. 

This  effort  is  being  effectively  led  in 
the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii, Spark  Matsunaga.  This  man  vividly 
recalls  and  represents  people  who  re- 
member the  torment  of  Japanese  Amer- 
icans throughout  the  duration  of  World 
War  n.  Because  of  ancestry,  Japa- 
nese Americans  were  immediately  made 
suspect  of  treason  and  detained  in 
so-called  relocation  camps.  Americans 
throughout  this  Nation  should  recall  the 
Japanese  Americans  who  gave  their  lives 
honorable  service  and  distinction  in  per- 
formance of  duties  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  this — their  country — America.  Only 
those  who  succeeded  in  a  release  from 
these  camps  were  able  to  dedicate  such 
service.  The  injustices  endured  by  these 
Americans,  whose  color  8md  foreign  an- 
cestry alone  made  them  suspect,  are  suf- 
flcent  to  arouse  our  anxiety  now  for  oth- 
er Americans  who  might,  under  title  n 
of  this  act,  be  subjected  to  similar  or 
worse  indignities. 

No  one  can  predict  when  tWs  Nation 
may  see  fit  to  seize  \xpaa  a  witch  hunt. 
Those  of  us  who  are  sensitive  to  the  na- 
ture of  protest  and  to  the  hasty  and  vio- 
lent reactions  to  dissent — ^feel  warrant- 
ed in  our  anxiety. 

The  climate  created  by  our  Nation's 
leadership  worries  me  deeply.  It  is  this 
administration  which  urged  a  breach  of 
our  constitutional  rights  by  recommend- 
ing prevention  detention  to  implement  a 
war  on  crime,  "nie  Nixon  administration 
pressed  for  adoption  of  legislation  which 
provides  that  law  enforcement  agencies 
may  "prevent  the  retxmi  to  the  com- 
munity of  alleged  crime  repeaters" — 
while  they  are  awaiting  trial.  In  the  pest, 
these  sorts  of  imconstitutioaal  acts  have 
been  used  Eigainst  political  dissidents — 
not  burglary  and  rape  criminals.  The  ad- 
ministration succeeded  in  having  Con- 
gress pass  a  preventive  detention  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  t» 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  Nation.  With 
passage  of  this  legislation  on  the  na- 
tional level,  the  Jails  probably  could  not 
hold  all  the  civil  rights  marchers,  ghetto 
residents,  peace  demonstrators  and  po- 
litical activltists  who  would  be  the  crimi- 
nals subjected  to  preventive  detention. 

The  existence  of  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  and  the  pursuit  by  this  ad- 
ministration for  preventive  detention  au- 
thority rightfully  instills  fear  in  Amer- 
ican cltlaens.  It  should,  however,  also 


stimulate  all  our  enerslee  and  Fesouroei 
to  exercise  the  respcxisibillties  of  our  dtl- 
zenshlp  toward  a  protection  cA  the  rights 
guaranteed  us  by  the  OcmstltutlaQ. 

I  urge  my  colleaguee  to  reject  HJl.  820, 
the  alternate  bill  now  being  offered 
which  would  merely  amend  title  11,  re- 
taining the  offensive  detention  provi- 
sions. I  urge  the  Membem  to  sui)po(t 
passage  of  HJl.  234  and  repeel  titte  II 
tmce  and  for  alL 

Mr.  OAUiAOHER.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  to  express,  in  the  stniogeet 
possible  terms,  my  support  for  HJl.  234 
to  repeal  title  n  of  of  the  1950  Internal 
Security  Act.  I  was  one  trf  the  original 
cosponsors  of  tiie  first  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  our  distinguished  colleegiie, 
Spabk  Matsuhaga  and  we  would  not  be 
approaching  the  final  end  of  the  tiuyueht 
of  dertentioQ  camps  in  the  United  States 
if  it  were  not  for  his  Intelligent  hard 
wort. 

There  is  no  room  In  the  United  States 
for  oonoentratioci  campe  and,  perhaps 
even  more  important,  there  is  no  room  in 
our  law  for  legislatlOQ  which  even  sug- 
gests ttiat  coQcentraHon  camps  are  a 
measured  alternative.  Interestingly,  the 
repeal  of  title  II  has  been  seen  as  having 
some  relation  to  the  imprisonment  al 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent  during 
World  War  n.  Of  course,  this  is  not  rele- 
vant in  the  sense  of  strict  construction, 
because  the  Japanese  Americans  were 
imptisoned  in  1942  and  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  was  a  product  oif  1950.  But  In 
a  s3rmbolic  sense,  many  groups  in  our 
Nation  feel  that  they  might  meet  the 
same  fate  as  did  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans and  the  proviBioQs  of  title  n  would 
give  congressioDal  autborizaticn  for  re- 
peating actacois  which  many  have  called 
the  most  grievoiis  mi)3t.air«»  made  by  the 
United  States  in  World  War  H. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  what  we  are 
debating  today.  We  are  not  pnsxielng  to 
tear  down  concentration  camps  which 
have  been  constmcted  in  the  United 
States,  nor  are  we  proposing  to  release 
people  who  are  now  imprisoned  in  such 
camps.  I  am  convinced  that  no  detention 
camps,  of  the  type  allowed  under  title  n 
now  exist,  nor  do  I  believe  that  political 
prisoners  have  been  imprisoned  under  its 
provisions.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  this  ad- 
ministration, or  any  administration  for 
that  matter,  has  consdously  moved  to 
implement  the  Emergency  Detention  Act, 
or  has  the  act  figured  in  precise  contin- 
gency planning. 

Madam  Chairman,  you  and  I  may  know 
this  to  be  true,  but  there  are  many  in  our 
land  who  do  not  shcu-e  our  faith  in  those 
who  have  occupied,  or  do  occupy,  power 
in  the  executive  branch.  Repeal  of  title  n 
today  will  remove  one  irritant,  one  very 
real  source  of  concern,  one  major  road- 
block to  domestic  tranquillity;  I  say  that 
the  House  should  take  this  symbolic  step 
as  a  way  to  help  restore  imlty. 

We  should  make  our  action  unequiv- 
ocal. We  should  repeal  the  entire  title  n 
and  not  merely  amend  it,  as  has  been 
proposed.  I  was  especially  interested  to 
learn  that  the  administraticm  favors  re- 
peal, not  amoidment  and  this  agreemoit 
with  the  actions  taken  by  our  Committee 
on  the  JudidBry,  under  its  distinguished 
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Chairman  EitAirun.  Ckluu,  should  cod- 
vlnce  the  majority  of  this  Hoiue  to  end 
with  total  flnaUty  the  possibility  of  de- 
tention camps  for  our  cltiaens. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  provisioas  we 
repeal  today  are  a  part  of  another  gen- 
eraticm's  poUtics  of  lost  confldence.  But 
it  takes  no  particularly  astute  observer  of 
the  American  scene  to  see  that  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  mistrust  that  permitted 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent  to  lose 
their  civil  rights  after  World  War  n  is 
now  being  directed  toward  other  minori- 
ties today.  By  repealing  title  n  we  remove 
a  blatant  example  of  fear  and  suspicion 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  can  begin  to 
move  forward  here  in  the  House  on  doz- 
ens of  other  items  which  create  division. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  concentrate 
on  ways  to  unite  our  people  and  to  find 
ways  to  begin  to  trust  each  other  again. 
Title  n  was  an  anachronism  when  it  was 
passed  in  1950,  and  yet  it  has  taken  us  20 
years  to  imdo  the  damage.  The  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  was  conceived  in 
fear,  passed  in  suspicion,  and  nurtured  in 
an  atmosphere  erf  hate.  By  repealing  it  to- 
day, we  give  an  indication  that  we  may 
now  be  prepared  to  practice  the  politics 
of  hope,  and  discard  the  politics  of  lost 
confidence. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Madam  Chairman,  in 
considering  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  which 
are  before  this  House  today,  I  have  been 
truly  fortunate  to  have  the  counsel  and 
wisdom  of  my  very  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pippm) .  In  using  the  words  "very  dis- 
tinguished" I  do  not  speak  lightly  or  out 
of  mere  formality.  Madam  Chairman, 
for  the  gentleman's  career  as  a  teacher, 
attorney,  member  of  the  Florida  legis- 
lative, U.S.  Senator,  and  Member  of  this 
House  has  been  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary careers  of  public  service  and 
accomplishment  in  our  Nation.  Every 
Member  of  this  House  has  benefited  from 
his  calm  judgment  and  expertise.  I  have 
benefited  from  his  counsel  enormously. 

Therefore,  I  am  particularly  gratified 
to  have  Joined  with  the  gentleman  in  our 
minority  views  on  HJl.  820,  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  in  March,  and  I  respectfully 
commend  those  views  to  my  colleagues: 

MiNO«iTT  Vcews  On  H.R.  820:  Conckxssman 

ROBEBT  F.  DSINAIf  AMD  CONCKXaSMAlT  ClJkin>E 

Pkppxb 

"Tlie  C!on»tltuUon  of  the  United  States  U 
a  law  for  rvdeia  aiwl  people,  equally  In  war 
and  peace,  and  ooven  with  the  shield  of  Its 
protection  all  claasee  of  men,  at  ail  times  and 
under  all  drcumatancee."  Ex  parte  Milligan, 
71  UJB.  (4  Wall.)  a  (1866). 

With  these  words  In  mind,  we  must  take 
sharp  Issue  with  the  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee which  has  voted  to  retain  title  n  of 
the  1960  Internal  Security  Ac* — the  Emer- 
gency Oetemtlon  Act — as  part  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
minor  procedural  cbanges  which  the  majority 
propoeee  to  make  In  that  act  correct  those  es- 
sential defects  which  cause  us  to  urge  Its  total 
ref>eal. 

The  United  States  Is  a  democracy,  a  country 
created  by  people  fleeing  political  and  reli- 
gious persecution  In  Europe.  Essential  to  our 
system  la  the  belief  that  freedom  of  political 
btftofs  and  ■■aoelstlons  most  be  protected,  so 
thai  free  debate  <tf  importaat  public  lauee 


can  flourish.  In  oontraat,  the  hallmark  of 
totalitarian  societies  Is  the  governmental  Im- 
prisonment of  Its  political  opponents  and 
critics  m  order  to  sUonoe  them.  Yet  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  authorizes  precisely 
this  kind  of  totalitarian  conduct  ka.  the 
united  States.  For  tt  authorizes  the  jailing  of 
American  citizens  because  of  Ooveixunent 
suspicions  about  their  future  conduct  baaed 
solely  on  their  political  beUefs  and  associa- 
tions. In  the  words  of  farmer  United  Nations 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  "as  one  who 
has  .  .  .  urgently  condemned  forced  labor 
camps  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  other 
totalitarian  states,  I  can  teU  you  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  the  mere  existence  of 
this  statute  Is  a  grave  embarrassment  to  us 
as  a  people.  If  we  are  to  practice  the  freedom 
we  profess,  this  statute  must  be  eliminated." 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  joined 
with  more  than  150  of  our  colleagues  to  seek, 
not  procedural  changes,  but  total  repeal  of 
this  law. 

THE  CONSTrrtmON  AND  DETENTION 

Our  Constitution  Is  designed  to  prevent 
Imprisonment  of  people  under  such  circum- 
stances except  In  the  gravest  of  cusee.  In 
Article  1,  section  9,  It  provides  that  "The 
Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ^all 
not  be  siispended,  unless  in  Cases  of  Rebel- 
lion or  Invasion  the  public  Safety  may  re- 
quire it."  In  the  case  cited  at  the  outset  of 
this  dissent.  Ex  parte  Milligan,  71  U.S.  (4 
Wall.)  2  (1866).  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
Immediately  after  the  Civil  War  that  so  long 
as  civilian  courts  remain  open,  a  civilian  can- 
not be  tried  before  any  other  tribunal  or 
denied  the  fundamental  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
Said  Che  Court: 

"No  doctrine,  involving  more  pernicious 
consequences,  was  ever  invented  by  the  wit 
of  man  than  that  any  of  [the  Constitution's! 
provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any  of 
the  great  exigencies  of  government."  4  Wall, 
at  121. 

The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  this  doctrme 
after  World  War  n  in  Duncaii  v.  Katiana- 
moku,  327  U.S.  304  (1946),  where  it  rejected 
the  assertion  that  wartime  security  required 
continued  military  Jurisdiction  over  civilians 
m  Hawaii.  Yet  this  Is  precisely  what  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  contemplates. 
People  detained  under  It  will  not  get  a  trial 
in  a  civilian  court.  They  will  not  get  a  Jury 
trial.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  confront 
and  cross-examine  their  accusers.  Although 
the  act  purports  to  be  operable  only  in  times 
of  "rebellion  or  Invasion,"  there  Is  clearly  no 
Intention  to  restrict  It  to  situations  where 
our  civilian  courts  have  ceased  to  operate.  As 
Congressman  Louis  Stokes  wrote  in  his  dis- 
sent to  this  very  bill  In  the  91st  Congress: 

"If  Congress  declared  war  on  North  Viet- 
nam tomorrow  afternoon,  the  President 
could  begin  detention  before  nightfall,  de- 
spite the  unanimously  accepted  fact  that  our 
Vietnamese  enemies  constitute  absolutely  no 
direct  menace  to  our  shores.  Similarly,  de- 
tention could  begin  after  an  Invasion  by  a 
minuscule  foreign  force  of  our  most  farflung 
possession  even  though  this  overreaching 
maneuver  posed  no  threat  whatsoever  to  our 
nation  security." 

We  cannot  leave  the  Issue  of  the  underly- 
ing unconstitutionality  of  the  act  without 
a  mention  of  the  wartime  cases  upholding 
certain  aspects  of  the  relocation  of  Japanese 
Americans  during  World  War  U.  Whatever 
Hirabayaahi  v.  Vntted  States.  Sao  U.S.  81 
( 1943 ) ,  and  Korematsu  ▼.  United  States.  333 
U.S.  214  (1944),  may  have  said  about  the 
Increased  powers  of  Oovemment  In  time  of 
war  to  order  curfews  and  evacuations,  they 
did  not  sanction  detention  camps.  For  that 
matter,  In  Ex  parte  Endo,  323  U.S.  283  (1944) , 
the  Court  unanimously  refused  to  sanction 
the  detention  of  a  citizen  of  Japaneee  an- 
cestry conceded  to  be  loyal.  These  cases 
contribute  nothing -to  efforta  to  find  this 
act  coDstltutlonal. 


Once  the  act  Is  declared  In  effect,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized  to  apprehend 
and  detain  "each  person  as  to  whom  there 
Is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  ttiat  Boeli 
person  probably  will  engage  In,  or  probably 
will  conspire  with  others  to  engage  In,  acta 
of  espionage  or  sabotage."  (Bmphaols  added.) 

Detention  of  the  individual.  It  must  be 
emphasized,  Is  net  on  the  basis  of  an  overt 
act  committed  in  violation  of  the  law,  but  on 
the  basis  of  mere  suspicion  that  he  may  com- 
mit a  crime.  The  act,  thus,  oonten^ilates  a 
form  of  "preventive  detention"  which,  to 
avoid  the  crimes  of  espionage  and  sabotage 
at  some  unpredlcted  time  In  the  future, 
completely  suspends  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence. It  would  be  bad  enough  for  people 
already  charged  with  a  particular  crime  to 
be  deprived  of  this  presumption.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  presumption  is  lost  because  of  con- 
duct which  has  not  yet  occurred  and  might 
never  happen.  Thus,  a  vital  safeguard  guar- 
anteed by  our  system  of  government  to  per- 
sons accused  of  the  moet  dangerous  and 
serious  crimes  is  deiUed  to  persons  merely 
suspected  of  some  conduct  In  the  future. 

H.K.   820  Al,80   DEFXCTIVB  IN   PaXMJEDVUAI. 
SAFECUABDS 

As  is  SO  often  the  case  with  laws  which 
authorize  the  destruction  of  substantive 
constitutional  rights,  the  act  emphasizes 
procedural  safeguards.  However,  no  elabo- 
rate system  of  safeguards  can  cure  the  ba- 
sic wrong  of  Jailing  citizens  who  have  com- 
mitted no  crime,  but  who  hold  unpopular 
political  beUefs.  Even,  however,  if  this  were 
possible,  moet  of  the  safeguards  given  m 
the  current  act,  as  well  as  those  proposed 
by  the  bill  approved  by  the  majority  of  this 
committee,  are  no  safeguards  at  all.  The  re- 
mainder merely  repeat  protections  already 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  act  gives  the  detainee  a  right  to  a 
speedy  preliminary  hearing  after  detention. 
However,  the  right  to  an  expeditious  hear- 
ing Is  withdrawn  in  almost  the  same  breath 
in  which  it  Is  given.  In  the  words  of  the 
act.  a  hearing  is  to  occur  "within  48  hours 
after  apprehension,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
provision  for  it  may  be  made."  f  104(d), 
(Emphasis    added.) 

The  procedure  under  which  the  detainee 
is  picked  up  and  given  a  hearing  involves 
no  neutral  magistrate  or  court.  The  prose- 
cutor acting  alone  can  Issue  a  warrant.  The 
"preliminary  hearing  officer"  who  gives  the 
detainee  his  hearing  is  appointed  by  the 
proseautlon,  as  Is  the  Detention  Review 
Board  to  which  the  Individual  Is  given  a 
right    of    appeal. 

At  none  of  these  hearings  is  the  detainee 
afforded  a  right  to  Jury  trial,  to  cross-ex- 
amination, or  to  confront  his  accusers.  For, 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Qeneral 
"It  would  be  dangerous  to  national  safety 
and  security  to  divulge."  the  detainee  can 
be  denied  "the  grounds"  on  which  his  de- 
tention was  instituted"  or  the  "full  partic- 
ulars of  the  evidence  .  .  .  including  the  iden- 
tity of    informants." 

The  act  appears  to  give  the  detainee  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  decision  to  detain  him. 
However,  the  Attorney  General  may  again 
withhold  information  "the  revelation  of 
which  in  his  Judgment  would'  be  danger- 
ous to  the  security  and  safety  of  the  United 
States  "  The  Judicial  review  provision,  more- 
over, makes  the  findings  of  the  Government 
conclusive,  so  that  the  reviewing  court  can 
do  nothing  If  the  Government  decision  ap- 
pears to  be  supported  by  snbstantUJ  (if  se- 
cret )    evidence. 

The  greatest  deception,  however,  In  the 
offer  of  Judicial  review  is  one  which  could 
make  it  totally  Illusory.  The  detainee's  right 
to  Judicial  review  only  accrues  after  he  re- 
ceives a  written  order  of  the  Detention  Re- 
view Board.  And  there  Is  nothing  in  the  act 
which  places  a  time  limit  which  the  Board 
must  meet  In  rendering  such  an  order. 
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THE    CHANOSS    Uf    RJt.    820    DO    NOT    CITXX    rrS 
DETBCTS 

What  Improvements  does  the  majority's 
bill  propose  to  make  In  this  act?  One  change 
would  require  that  both  the  President  and 
the  Congress  decide  to  activate  the  law  dur- 
ing an  Insurrection,  Instead  of  allowing  the 
President  alone  to  make  that  decision.  The 
assurance  of  some  kind  of  public  debate 
before  the  act  Is  Invoked  Is  no  doubt  an 
improvement,  but  It  hardly  outweighs  the 
other  dangers  which  cause  us  to  oppose  re- 
tention of  the  act  in  any  form. 

A  second  change  would  guarantee  ap- 
pointed cotinsel  to  any  detainee  unable  to 
pay  a  lawyer.  However,  as  the  courts  would 
no  doubt  ultimately  hold  that  appointment 
of  counsel  In  these  circumstances  Is  consti- 
tutionally required  In  any  event,  the  pro- 
vision appears  more  generous  than  it  actually 
Is. 

One  allegedly  significant  change  proposed 
by  the  majority  of  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  supporting  H.R.  820  Is  a 
provision  guaranteeing  that  "no  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  apprehended  or 
detained  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  ancestry." 
Inclusion  of  this  language  represents  a  direct 
attempt  to  quash  the  rvimors  rampant  in 
black  ghettos  and  among  ethnic  minorities 
in  the  past  few  years  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  planned  to  use  detention 
camps. 

The  minorities  of  today  who  hear  these 
rumors  cannot  escape  the  recollection  of 
what  happened  to  those  of  Japanese  origin 
during  World  War  II.  When  compared  to  the 
treatment  afforded  citizens  of  German  origin 
in  that  same  war,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  treatment  of  the  Japanese  was 
racially  motivated.  These  fears  were  brought 
sharply  Into  the  1960's  by  a  report  of  the 
predecessor  to  this  committee  which  sug- 
gested In  a  report  that  detention  camps 
"might  well  be  utilized  for  the  temporary 
Imprisonment  of  warring  guerrillas."  "Quer- 
rilla  Warfare  Advocates  In  the  United 
States,"  H.  Rept.  90-1351  (May  6,  19Q8). 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  was  publicly  quoted  as  Indicating 
that  the  reference  had  been  to  "mixed 
Communist  and  Black  Nationalist  elements 
across  the  Nation." 

Unfortunately,  the  "race,  color,  or  an- 
cestry" language  offers  no  real  assurance  that 
these  fears  will  be  quieted.  First,  the  amend- 
ment Is  careful  to  omit  "national  origin,"  a 
phrase  which  Is  normally  used  In  antidis- 
crimination legislation.  Its  omission  there- 
fore Is  significant.  The  broad  freedom  to  Im- 
prison people  because  of  their  membership 
la  groups  could  be  used  to  detain  groups  on 
the  basis  of  their  "national  origin."  The  act 
thus  allows  detention  on  the  basis  of  stand- 
ards other  than  the  three  criteria  expressly 
prohibited.  Moreover,  under  any  standard,  it 
would  be  an  awesome  task  for  any  individual 
detainee  to  prove  that  his  partlcvUar  deten- 
tion had  been  based  on  race. 

What  we  need  Is  a  retd  assurance  to  all  our 
citizens  that  detention  can^M  are  not  part  of 
the  Government's  plans  for  our  minorities. 
Minor  changes  In  this  law  will  not  do  that. 
As  the  spokesman  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Nixon  administration  stated, 
la  urging  outright  repeal  of  the  act  "con- 
tinuation of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  Is 
extremely  offensive  to  many  Americans  .  .  . 
IT] he  repeal  of  this  leglslatton  will  allay  the 
fears  and  suspicions — unfounded  as  they  may 
be — of  many  of  our  citizens." 

We  could  not  agree  more. 

Before  concluding,  we  feel  a  need  to  deal 
with  one  last  argument  which  has  been 
offered  In  support  of  the  retention  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act.  It  la  that  It  would 
be  better  to  have  legislation  on  the  books 
limiting  Executive  discretion  and  guarantee- 
ing prooeduiBl  eafeguaixls  to  those  appre- 
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bended.  Such  an  argument  Is  maanlngleae. 
In  the  first  place,  this  law  Itself  confers  al- 
most ooQ^ilete  discretion  on  the  OoTemment. 
Second,  this  law  contemplates  a  rather 
wholesale  suspension  of  constitutional  rights 
when  It  Is  c^eratlve.  Ex  parte  Milligan. 
supra,  should  teach  us  that  the  Government 
does  not  have  this  jwwer  under  the  circum- 
stances contemplated  under  this  act.  Yet  the 
law  would  purport  to  suspend  those  rights 
anyway.  Should  the  day  come  when  Govern- 
ment feels  free  to  take  this  step,  the  exist- 
ence of  statutory  eafeguards  will  have  little 
meaning.  In  this  connection.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Nlxom  administration, 
through  Its  officials  directly  responsible  tcx 
Internal  security,  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  other  laws  on  the  books  regulating  es- 
pionage and  sabotage  are  more  than  ade- 
quate to  handle  any  situation  that  might 
arise  and  that  this  particular  law  should  be 
r^jealed.  * ' 

CONCLUSION 

We  suspect  that  some  members  of  this  body 
may  dismiss  the  furor  over  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  with  an  "It  can't  happen  here" 
attitude.  We  feel  compelled  to  point  out  once 
again  that  It  has  happened  here.  During 
World  War  n,  detention  camps  were  a  reality 
for  more  than  110,000  people  of  Japanese 
origin,  more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
citizens  of  this  cotintry.  That  we  all  now 
agree  that  It  should  never  have  htyppened 
does  not  make  the  memory  any  less  real.  At 
the  same  time,  today  conduct  unthinkable  In 
the  past  appears  to  be  becoming  common- 
place. A  vast  record  of  surveillance  of  the 
peaceful  political  activities  of  American  citi- 
zens has  been  tmcovered.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Invokes  the  "national  security"  to  wire- 
tap and  eavesdrop  upon  domestic  groups 
which  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  pose 
any  kind  of  threat  to  this  country. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  repeal  of  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  has  become  even  more 
urgent.  We  must  remove  the  law  from  the 
books  so  that  there  will  be  no  ten^tatlon  to 
use  it  because  It  is  there.  The  amendments 
proposed  by  the  majority  would  leave  tm- 
touched  the  heart  of  the  law.  Its  total  re- 
peal, however,  will  stand  as  a  clear  signal  that 
this  Oovemment  has  repudiated  once  and 
for  all  the  use  of  powers  fundamentally  m- 
compatlble  with  a  free  society. 

Robert  P.  Drinan,  M.C. 
Claude  Pepper. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Madam  Chairman,  I  feel 
it  Is  past  time  that  this  body  give  consid- 
eration to  tightening  our  internal  secu- 
rity laws  rather  than  abolishing  them. 
Especially  is  this  so  in  lieu  of  events  over 
the  past  several  days  at  Attica,  N.Y., 
v.hich  have  resulted  in  the  Gtovemor  of 
that  State  stating  that  the  pristm  riots 
and  violence  were  the  provocation  of 
revolutionaries  and  subversives  at  work 
in  our  country. 

I,  as  much  as  anyone  in  this  body,  am 
opposed  to  the  use  of  concentration 
camps  and  places  of  detention  without 
due  process  of  law.  As  a  former  prisoner 
of  war,  I  have  been  in  a  concentration 
camp  and  know  firsthand  what  it  means 
to  be  denied  one's  liberties  without  re- 
course and  witti  little  hope  except  for 
escape.  I  am  satisfied  also  that  msuiy  of 
our  captured  fightingmen  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Korea,  and  Red  China  would  have 
the  same  feeling  about  illegal  detentions 
and  concentration  camps. 

However,  I  also  believe  that  those  who 
have  once  lost  their  liberties  would  Join 
with  me  in  putting  aside  personal  emo- 
tion to  support  the  safety  and  protection 
of  their  country  and  their  people  as  a 
whole.  In  fact,  we  would  be  better  serving 


our  people  and  country  today  by  debating 
how  to  free  real  American  prisoners  from 
real  concentraUon  camps  behind  the 
Commimist  curtain  than  by  extended  de- 
bate over  a  bill  that  w(Nild  alxdish  non- 
existent detentirai  camps  that  contain  no 
one. 

The  first  order  of  our  business  must  be 
to  preserve  our  country  and  to  protect 
our  people.  This  is  the  primary  reason 
for  our  existence.  Everyday  experience 
should  emphasize  the  need  for  those  in 
control  of  our  Oovemment  to  have  au- 
thority to  detain  organized,  identified 
saboteurs  and  espionage  agents  trained 
as  hard-core  revolutionaries. 

To  say  that  such  a  threat  does  not 
exist  in  our  country  is  to  be  oblivious 
to  everyday  news,  the  w^amings  of  our 
p>olice  and  law  enforcement  ofBclals,  and 
the  turmoil  sweeping  our  land. 

I,  too,  regret  the  highhanded  action 
taken  against  our  Japanese-American 
people  on  the  west  coast  during  World 
War  n.  I  hold  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  MATstrNACA)  in 
high  regard,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
1971  we  are  not  being  urged  to  strip  our 
country  of  all  security  laws  merely  as  a 
token  gesture  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  as  If  we  can  cleanse  the  guilt 
from  our  ancestors'  hands.  We  are  liv- 
ing in  1971,  not  1942.  I  know  of  no  re- 
ported instances  where  any  Japanese  is 
being  detained  anywhere  in  our  coun- 
try because  of  his  nationality. 

There  are  many  immigrant  races  and 
national  origins  in  our  country,  but  to 
my  knowledge,  none  has  been  identified 
as  posing  as  any  threat  or  enemy  of  the 
American  people  bent  on  the  overthrow 
of  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  identified 
enemy  does  not  come  at  us  identified  by 
race,  creed,  or  color,  but  rather  by  ideol- 
ogy— as  atheistic  and  Communist. 

The  only  identified  faction  in  this 
country  heard  to  complain  about  the 
threat  of  mass  detention  has  been  the 
Black  Panthers  and  their  white  Com- 
munist overseers.  The  Panthers'  fear  of 
retaliation  by  their  fellow  coimtrsTnen 
is  far  offset  not  only  by  the  fear  and 
violence  that  the  Panthers  have  per- 
formed, but  also  by  what  they  promise 
in  the  future.  Those  who  fear  applica- 
tion of  police  state  tactics  must  under- 
stand that  it  is  they  who  are  being  ex- 
ploited to  bring  about  the  conditions 
which  they  fear.  Yet,  like  so  many  para- 
noids, they  would  dig  their  outi  grave  and 
complain  that  it  is  too  deep. 

Others,  in  their  glee  to  abolish  non- 
existent emergency  detention  camps  are 
not  heard  expressing  concern  over  the 
turning  of  our  country  into  a  concen- 
tration camp.  While  every  libertarian 
present  has  expressed  deep  concern  and 
remorse  over  the  Japanese-American  de- 
tention in  1942,  not  one  tear  has  been 
shed  for  the  repressive  action  being  taken 
this  very  week  against  American  children 
also  including  Chinese  Americans  in  the 
State  of  Callfomla. 

Can  the  supposed  libertarians  explain 
a  difference  between  massive  detention  of 
a  race  for  national  security  reasons  and 
massive  forced  busing  of  children  be- 
cause of  race  for  the  express  purpose  of 
breaking  down  their  traditions  and  cul- 
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ture?  I  mention  this  because  even  thou^^ 
there  are  no  Japanese  Americans  in  any 
concentration  camps  today  or  even  be- 
ing 80  threatened,  there  are  today  Chi- 
nese Americans  being  denied  their  Indi- 
vldual  liberties  under  color  of  de  facto 
U^.  laws. 

I  am  oppoeed  to  section  2  of  title  n 
of  the  Internal  Seciulty  Act  of  1950  and 
support  its  repeal.  In  fact,  I  have  so  told 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga)  but  I  cannot  suinwrt  his  bill  in 
its  present  form  because  I  fear  we  go  too 
far  in  that  committee  amendments 
handcuff  our  internal  security  ai>paratus 
to  the  point  where  the  bill  could  prove 
more  destructive  to  the  protectloQ  of  our 
people  than  the  law  in  its  original  form. 

I  expect  to  support  the  Ichord  amend- 
ments and  if  either  are  adopted,  plan  to 
vote  for  the  biU  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Madam 
Chairman,  today  I  am  Joining  with  159 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  support  of  H  Jl.  234,  the  bill 
to  repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
of  1950.  The  effect  of  the  passage  of  HR. 
234  would  be  to  prohibit  the  establish- 
ment of  emergency  detention  camps  and 
to  provide  that  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  ever  be  committed  for  de- 
tention or  imprisonment  in  any  Federal 
facility  other  than  a  penal  or  correc- 
tional institution. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  and  relieved 
that  today  Congress  has  the  opportunity 
to  eliminate  this  repugnant  act.  I  find  it 
incredible  to  believe  that  a  nation  which 
was  founded  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  expression  and  whose 
judicial  system  is  based  upon  the  concept 
that  an  individual  is  Innocent  until 
proven  gmlty  could  have  enacted  a  law 
whiich  so  seriously  violates  these  prin- 
ciples. The  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1350  permits  the  detention,  during  "in- 
ternal security  emergencies,"  of  any  per- 
son who  is  felt  will  "probably"  engage  In 
or  cOTispire  to  commit  acts  of  espionage. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  history  of  this 
century  can  only  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  tragedies  and  injustices  which  can 
occur  when  governments  have  the  au- 
thority to  imprison  large  groups  of  people 
on  the  grounds  of  mere  susi:dclon.  Con- 
gress now  has  the  chance  to  eliminate 
this  unjust  legislation  from  the  statutes 
and  to  assure  that,  once  and  for  all,  the 
threat  of  its  provisions  will  never  be 
implemented  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DELLUMB.  Madam  Chairman,  the 
mere  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  used  the 
power  to  employ  detention  camps  can 
not  be  a  Justification  for  continued  exist- 
ence of  law  authorizing  tliem. 

Last  year  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, I  promised  constltuaite  of  Cali- 
fornia's Seventh  District  that  I  would 
work  to  repeal  title  U  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act.  I  was  proud  this  year  to 
Join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  in  sponsoring  H.R.  4241— 
a  bill  identical  to  the  measure  before  us 
today. 

I  would  lUw  to  talte  this  time  to  ex- 
plain my  opposition  to  this  type  of  rem- 
edy for  social  disorder.  Too  often,  de- 
tention  camps  serve  as  part  of  the  pana- 
cea thinking  typical  of  the  esUbllsh- 
ment.  Serious  human  problems  develop, 


and  the  response  by  the  establishment  is 
to  call  for  more  detention  camps,  for 
more  police  funds,  for  higher  defaise 
budgets. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  causes,  the 
solutioDs  focus  on  effects.  The  establish- 
ment calls  for  massive  spending  for  so- 
called  "internal  security"  while  denying 
the  needs  and  rights  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  are  forced  to  exist  under  inhu- 
mane conditicms. 

All  of  us  understand  the  legal  and/or 
political  factors  behind  the  need  for 
HJl.  234.  I  agree  with  my  colleagues  in 
their  analyses  based  on  those  grounds. 
And,  of  course,  I  am  well  aware  of  this 
country's  tragic  past  history  of  concen- 
tration camps  and  why  that  tragedy  can 
never  be  fully  dispelled,  why  it  should 
never  be  repeated  under  any  conditions. 

But  I  must  emphasize  the  ethical  cor- 
ruption of  any  system  which  must  resort 
to  devices  such  bs  "emergency  detention 
camps"  as  a  method  of  solving  serious 
human  problems. 

I  urge  passage  of  HH.  234. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  234.  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  repealing  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  of  1950.  That  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  emergency 
detention  camps.  This  is  not  a  com- 
plicated  bill.  Those  of  us  supporting  the 
bill  wish  to  undo  as  best  we  can  the  great 
damage  done  to  our  Constitution  vih&i 
in  1942,  110.000  Japanese  Americans 
were  placed  in  American  concentration 
camps  for  no  reason  other  than  that  they 
were  of  Japanese  extraction.  It  will  be 
to  our  eternal  shame  that  we  did  that 
tuid  it  is  to  our  further  discredit  that  we 
liave  let  remain  cax  our  statute  books  a 
provision  for  the  detention  of  innocent 
people.  Our  concentration  camps  were 
not,  thank  Ood,  comparable  to  thoee  of 
Nazi  Germany  where  the  incarcerated 
were  tortured  and  killed.  Nevertheless, 
our  concentration  camps  tortured  the 
souls  of  those  innocent  persons  who  were 
not  guilty  or  even  charged  with  a  crime. 

There  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
claairman  of  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  to  put  a  better  face  on 
the  existing  law  by  making  some  proce- 
dural changes,  but  the  facts  are  that 
with  those  changes  we  will  still  have  a 
law  which  will  permit  the  United  States 
to  maintain  concentration  camps  detain- 
ing people  who  have  not  been  convicted 
of  any  crime.  I  will  vote  "no"  when  the 
Ichord  substitute  amendment  is  pro- 
posed and  will  vote  "yea  "  in  support  of 
tlie  Matsunaga  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  cite  two  excellent  examples  of 
why  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  a 
legislated  procedure  for  detention  of 
potential  saboteurs  in  time  of  war. 

One  is  the  recent  herding  into  Ken- 
nedy Stadium  of  several  thousand  per- 
sons holding  a  violent  protest  demon- 
stration in  our  Nation's  Capital.  The 
civil  libertarian.  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  has  already  protested  that 
the  facilities  were  inadequate  for  such 
a  large  number  of  detainees  In  the 
stadium  and  is  demanding  that  the  ci^ 
have  a  plan  and  adequate  faculties  in  the 
future. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there 
should  be  a  Federal  law  providing  for 


the  detention  of  mere  demonstrators, 
antiwar  demonstrators,  or  any  other 
kind.  I  only  cite  this  as  an  example  of 
what  chaos  would  most  likely  occur  If 
there  were  no  adeqiiate  legislation  avail- 
able to  deal  with  potential  saboteurs  to 
time  of  war,  invasion,  or  insurrection  in 
behalf  of  a  foreign  power. 

The  other  example  I  wish  to  cite  ooo- 
cems  our  friend  and  neighbor  to  the 
north,  Canada.  Not  long  ago  Canada 
found  herself  confronted  with  insur- 
rection from  a  group  that  was  composed 
of  French-speaking,  Communist-orient- 
ed revolutionaries  who  sought  separa- 
tion from  the  mother  country. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  ab- 
ducted two  men.  Pierre  Laporte,  Minister 
of  Labor  for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
James  Cross,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in 
the  British  Embassy.  Apparently  just  to 
prove  they  were  deadly  serious  in  their 
purpose,  these  revolutionaries  strangled 
Laporte  and  left  his  body  to  be  found 
by  authorities. 

Thus  confronted,  the  Canadian  Qov- 
enunent  thought  it  must  move  swiftly 
and  forcefully  to  end  this  revolt  and  the 
accompanying  bloodshed. 

But  the  Canadian  Government  found 
itself  helpless  to  act  without  employ- 
ing drastic  and  dramatic  measures. 
There  was  simply  no  adequate  legisla- 
tion on  the  books  to  deal  with  such  a 
situation. 

Therefore  the  Canadian  Government 
had  to  actually  declare  war  upon  its 
own  citizens.  It  put  Into  force  the  War 
Measures  Act  which  had  been  used  only 
twice  before — in  World  War  I  and  n. 
Not  even  during  the  Korean  war  when 
Canadian  forces  fought  under  the 
United  Nations  flag  was  this  drastic 
measure  resorted  to. 

Once  the  War  Measures  Act  was  im- 
posed, authorities  immediately  roimded 
up  more  tlian  340  persons  suspected  of 
belonging  to  or  supporting  the  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Quebec — the  FLQ — the 
revolutionary  group  who  pulled  off  the 
kidnaping. 

The  police  solved  the  case  and  ulti- 
mately arrested  aU  the  suspected  kid- 
napers but  not  before  they  killed  Mr. 
Laporte. 

Madam  Chairman,  it  is  a  pretty  drastic 
move  to  have  to  actually  declare  war 
against  a  group  intent  on  overthrowing 
your  country.  This  would  be  similar  to  our 
declaring  actual  war  against  the  Black 
Panther  Party  or  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party. 

After  the  War  Measures  Act  was  Im- 
posed, the  Canadian  Parliament  hastily 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  less  repressive  law 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  But  apparently 
the  Parliament  did  not  profit  from  its  ex- 
perience in  this  emergency  because  the 
new  act  was  permitted  to  lapse  when  its 
time  Umlt  expired. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  do  not  propose 
that  we  have  any  legislation  mi  the  books 
even  similar  to  that  written  in  Canada. 

I  do  propose  that  we  have  legislation 
adequate  to  deal  with  potential  sabo- 
teurs, kidnapers,  and  assassins  during 
time  of  war,  invasion,  or  insurrection  in 
support  of  a  foreign  enemy.  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  we  do. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out.  Madam 
Chairman,  that  the  legislation  proposed 
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by  the  Judiciary  Committee  would  not 
merely  return  our  internal  security  sit\ia- 
tlon  back  to  what  it  was  prior  to  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950. 

With  the  unwise  amendment  written 
by  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  KASTDmKixR,  the  President 
would  be  powerless  to  act  swiftly  in  time 
of  national  crisis. 

I  do  not  beUeve,  Madam  Cliairman, 
that  it  is  wise  to  tie  Presidential  hands 
In  a  situation  where  emergency  action  is 
required.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to 
strip  powers  from  a  President  that  have 
been  traditionally  his. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
am  proud  to  be  listed  as  one  of  160  co- 
sponsors  of  H  Jl.  234,  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  included  as 
title  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  The  bipartisan  support  of  Congress, 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  strong  backing 
given  this  measure  by  the  administration 
are  tributes  to  the  need  for  the  i»ssage 
of  tills  bill. 

There  is  little  Justificativ>n  for  includ- 
ing among  the  laws  of  our  land  a  statute 
allowing  the  establishment  of  detention 
camps.  The  fact  that  the  law  has  not  been 
invoked  during  the  past  21  years  does  not 
make  it  any  less  distasteful,  nor  does  it 
lessen  the  need  for  its  removal. 

What  the  hindsight  of  21  years  tells  us 
was  a  mistake,  can  be  corrected  today  by 
the  passage  of  H.R.  234  with  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  I  urge  an  afflrmative 
vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  234)  to  amend  tiUe  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  es- 
tablishment of  emergency  detention 
camps  and  to  provide  that  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  committed  for 
detention  or  imprisonment  in  any  facil- 
ity of  the  UJ3.  Government  except  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  title  18, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  483,  she  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

tliird  time. 

MOTION    TO    ESCOMMIT    OVTMKD    BT 
MX.    ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  reconmait. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  ie:ominit. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  AsHBKOOK  moves  to  recommit  H.R,  234 
to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  reooounlt. 

The  motion  to  rec<Mnmit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  tiie  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  356,  nays  49,  not  voting  28,  as 
follows: 
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Abourezk 

Abe\ig 

Adama 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Anderaon. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.Diik. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Aahley 
Asp  In 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Beglcb 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
BlatnUc 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Maaa. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Gallery 
Camp 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
Oonyen 
Corman 
Cottar 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 


Danielson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Davla,  Wis. 

de  laOarza 

DeUenback 

Delluins 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Each 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

F&Bcell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Ford, 

WUllamD. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Pulton,  Fa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallilanakls 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Qlalmo 
Gibbons 
OonaaleE 
Goodllng 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Han(«n,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Waah. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
BarT«y 


Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hlllls 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

ELazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kranp 

Kljag 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMlUan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mabon 
Mainiard 

Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

MetcsUe 

Michel 

Mlkm 

MUler.  CaUf . 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mma.Ark. 


MiUa.Md. 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

MltcheU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moaber 


Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedal 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OTConakl 

O'Neill 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PetUs 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

PodeU 

Pofir 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

Qule 

Quill  en 

BaUsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Beld,IU. 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Baring 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burliaon.  Mo. 

Chappell 

Colmer 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Devlne 

Flynt 

Fountain 


Held.  N.Y. 

Bellas 

Bhodea 

Biegle 

BobUon,  K.T. 

Bodlno 

Boe 

Sogers 

BoncaUo 

Booney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Boaentbal 

Boatenkowski 

Boush 

Bo\iBselot 

Boy 

Boybal 

BunnelB 

Buppe 

Byan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanea 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

SebeUus 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  wuilam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

NAT8 — 48 

Griffin 

Groes 

HaU 

Himt 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Landgrebe 

Mathla,Oa. 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Nichols 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

PurceU 

Bazlck 


Steele 

Stelger.  Wla. 

Stephmi 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Tbompaon.  VJ. 

Tbomaon,  Wis. 

Tbone 

Tleman 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgortto 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watta 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
WyaU 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Yoimg,  Tex. 
z;ablockl 
Zwach 


Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Buth 

Batterfleld 

Scberle 

Schmlte 

Scott 

^>ence 

Stelger,  Arls. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wyman 

Zlon 


Addabbo 

BadUlo 

Bray 

Burke,  Fla. 

Conable 

Delaney 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  La 

Eshleman 


VOTINQ — 28 

Scheuer 

Shoup 

Sullivan 


NOT 

Oarmatx 

Goldwater 

Haley 

Hathaway 

Jarman 

Kee 

Long.  La. 

Mcculloch 

McSwen 


Symington 

Talcott 

Terry 

Wldnall 

Winn 


Frellnghuyaen    McKay 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  aimounced   the   following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Frelingbuysen. 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Garmatx  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Khleman. 
Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Shoup. 
Mr.  Ke«  with  Mr.  l^dcott. 
Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Terry. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Liong  cf  Loulaiaiia  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'To  amend  tiUe  18,  United  States  Code. 
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to  prohibit  the  establishment  of  deten- 
tion camps,  and  for  other  piirposes." 

A  ihotlon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  aU  Members  may  have 
5  legislatlTe  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks  announced  that 
Mr.  Anderson  be  appointed  as  an  addi- 
tional conferee  on  the  bill  (HJR.  10090) 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  de- 
velopment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
other  power  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
Independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL REPORT  ON  H.R.  9212,  EX- 
TENDING BLACK  LUNG  BENEFITS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  a  supplemen- 
tal report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  9212)  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to 
extend  black  lung  benefits  to  orphans 
whose  fathers  die  of  pneumoconiosis,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  PURCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would  con- 
solidate and  focus  through  one  point  in 
the  Federal  Government  the  commit- 
ment which  Congress  made  last  year,  in 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970,  to  the  needs 
of  rural  America.  It  is  a  good  bill,  predi- 
cated upon  our  needs  as  a  natim,  not 
upon  the  needs  of  one  section  of  the 
country,  or  of  just  one  sectioo  of  the 
economy. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  overhaul 
the  Fanners  Home  Administration,  turn- 
ing it  into  the  driving  force  behind  our 
efforts  to  revitalize  a  region  so  huge  that, 
if  It  were  a  separate  country,  it  would 
rank  in  area  as  the  world's  ninth  largest. 
This  section  of  our  country  contains  the 


highest  proportion  of  our  poverty,  the 
lowest  average  per  capita  income,  the 
most  inequitable  distribution  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  the  bulk  of  our 
inadequate  housing. 

Today  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  the  authority  to  make  loans  and 
grants  to  finance  housing,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  telephone  systems  and 
recreational  facilities.  This  authority  is 
subject  to  a  nimiber  of  limitations  includ- 
ing population  and  sfendlng  ceilings. 
Basically,  my  bill  would  add  to  this  list 
of  authorized  projects  the  financing  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  industrial 
projects. 

Statistics  confirm  the  pattern  that  the 
Nation's  urban  areas  accommodate  over 
73  i>ercent  of  the  people  on  just  over  2 
percent  of  the  land.  Thus,  in  our  rural 
areas,  we  have  more  room  than  people — 
more  than  enough  space  to  expend— -and 
a  real  need  for  the  advantages  that  busi- 
ness and  industry  can  provide. 

If  we  are  to  do  anything  about  the 
population  migration  which  is  stifiing  the 
cities,  it  mxist  be  to  build  opportunity  in 
rural  America.  Opportunity  means  job 
opportimity,  educational  opportunity, 
opportunities  in  the  tu-eas  of  recreation 
and  other  coimnunity  facilities. 

By  remodeling  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  we  could  have  at  our  finger- 
tips one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Grovemment  structured  to 
accommodate  all  the  needs  of  a  con- 
certed rural  development  program. 

Consistent  with  the  national  need  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending,  my  bill  would 
create  no  new  levels  of  Federal  bureau- 
cracy. With  its  1,700  local  county  offices, 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  decentralized  agencies 
of  the  Government.  It  has  achieved  an 
outstanding  record  of  working  closely 
with  local  people.  This  bill  would  put 
that  record  to  work  for  all  of  i-\iral 
America's  needs. 

Under  an  administration  proposal. 
Farmers  Home  and  the  other  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be 
scattered  among  four  new  superdepart- 
ments.  I  believe  this  would  fragment 
rural  development  efforts  to  even  a 
greater  degree  than  at  present.  By 
streamlining  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, rather  than  by  abolishing  it  as  the 
administration  suggests,  my  bill  would 
give  rural  America  the  benefit  of  a  truly 
nationwide,  comprehensive  program.  Up 
to  now  no  department  or  agency  has 
been  able  to  provide  this. 

The  most  significant  change  which 
this  bill  would  make  is  to  expand  the 
traditional  application  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans.  The  agency  would 
be  authorized  to  finance  small-  and 
medium-sized  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments. 

Presently,  there  Is  a  $100  million  cell- 
ing on  loans  which  may  be  made  from 
the  Agriculture  Credit  Insurance  Fund. 
My  bill  would  raise  that  ceiling  to  $500 
million.  At  the  same  time  it  would  trans- 
fer the  direct  loan  account  to  the  Agri- 
ciUture  Credit  Insurance  Fund.  In  this 
way,  by  having  more  money  to  guarantee 
loans  from  private  banks,  money  can 


fiow  within  rural  America — not  betwem 
rural  America  and  Washington. 

Industry  wlU  not  come  to  rural  Amer- 
ica on  its  own,  however.  Community 
facilities  must  be  attractive  enough  to 
support  the  devel<^ment  of  small  busi- 
nesses. Under  the  present  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  there 
is  a  $100  million  ceiling  on  grants  for 
water  and  sewer  system  development 
for  the  entire  Nation.  My  bill  proposes 
the  removal  of  that  celling.  The  admin- 
istration's revenue-sharing  program  pro- 
poses the  removal  of  the  whole  program. 

There  is  currently  a  mftTimiim  loan 
and  grant  total  for  any  water  or  waste 
disposal  facility  of  $4  million.  This  bill 
would  raise  this  to  $10  million. 

Generally,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
would  extend  the  authority  of  Farmers 
Home  to  a  sweeping  category  of  "Rural 
Area  Devel<^ment."  It  would  increase 
the  population  limit  of  rural  areas  eli- 
gible for  this  assistance  from  5,500  to 
10,000.  Last  year  Congress  granted  au- 
thority to  Farmers  Home  to  make  hous- 
ing loans  in  rural  areas  up  to  10,000 
population. 

The  bUl  would  give  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  the  authority  to  raise 
funds  for  these  rural  area  development 
projects  by  allowing  the  sale  of  iiisured 
loan  paper  on  the  private  market  in  the 
same  way  it  now  obtains  funds  for  its 
housing,  community  facility,  and  farm 
ownership  loans.  This  would  channel 
billions  of  dollars  of  private  capital  into 
rural  areas  without  destroying  dozens  of 
successful  programs  as  suggested  by  the 
administration's  rural  revenue-sharing 
program. 

Rural  area  development  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue,  Mr.  Speaker.  Neither  is  it  a 
sectional  issue.  The  population  patterns 
which  have  sent  most  of  our  population 
to  2  percent  of  the  land  are  simply  wrong. 
We  owe  it  to  the  Nation  to  make  the 
changes  wliich  we  know  must  be  made. 
This  bUl  is  a  serious  effort  to  do  just  that. 


BEVILL  OPPOSES  FORCED  BUSING 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  sind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  which  is 
taking  place  throughout  the  country.  I 
fail  to  see  any  good  that  can  come  from 
this  forced  busing,  but  I  can  see  many 
reasons  why  it  should  be  stopped. 

Forced  busing  is  causing  much  con- 
fusion and  disrupting  the  orderly  edu- 
cational process.  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  schools  are  supposed  to 
educate  children.  Teachers  should  teach. 
They  should  not  he  required  to  bring 
about  social  change. 

The  continued  use  of  forced  busing  is 
interrupting  the  orderly  process  of  hun- 
dreds of  school  districts  throughout  the 
Nation,  bringing  about  chaos  and  distrust 
and  pushing  us  toward  the  brink  of 
violence. 

Almost  without  exception,  parents  and 
educators  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  voiced  opposition  to  forced  busing 
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In  literally  thousands  of  instances,  chil- 
dren are  being  bused  many  miles  from 
their  homes  to  attend  scho(d.  This  is 
often  being  done  when  the  children  are 
in  walking  distance  of  their  neighborhood 
schools.  And,  of  course,  this  busing  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  a 
considerable  amount  of  money. 

I  do  not  believe  the  pe<H>le  of  this  Na- 
tion will  continue  to  put  up  with  such 
nonsense.  So  far.  Congress  has  been  able 
to  do  little  in  the  matter.  As  you  know, 
Congress  has  psissed  a  number  of  biUs 
forbidding  the  use  of  busing  as  an  in- 
strument to  achieve  racial  balance.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  refused 
to  recognize  this  action  and  has  pro- 
ceeded to  require  that  busing  be  used 
wherever  a  lower  court  judge  decided  to 
use  it. 

I  predict  that  within  the  next  few 
months  we  will  see  such  a  ground  swell 
of  public  opinion  against  forced  biislng 
that  Congress  will  have  to  face  up  to 
the  issue. 

Along  with  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers, I  am  supporting  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  mass  busing  of  children  attending 
public  schools.  This  amendment  would 
prevent  the  assignment  of  pupils  In  pul>- 
lic  education  to  any  particular  school 
based  on  his  race,  creed,  or  color. 

It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  reestab- 
lishing the  policy  that  public  schools  are 
primarily  the  concern  of  local  school 
boards,  parents,  and  the  community. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  believe  this  forced 
busing,  which  has  been  thrust  upon  us 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  without  the 
consent  or  desire  of  the  people,  is  wrong 
to  join  with  me  in  getting  this  proposal 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  a 
vote  by  the  Members. 

Our  primary  objective  Is,  and  must 
always  be,  to  provide  the  best  possible 
education  for  every  child  In  this  country. 
Forced  busing  is  preventing  us  from  do- 
ing this.  Forced  busing  has  made  it  nec- 
essary for  school  personnel  to  devote 
their  time  and  energy  to  maintaining 
order  in  the  wake  of  the  confusion,  up- 
heaval, and  often  confrontations  brought 
about  by  this  massive  movement  d  chil- 
dren. 

Our  goal  of  providing  a  good  education 
for  every  child  can  best  be  reached,  In 
my  judgment,  by  making  good  schools 
available  to  every  community  and  let- 
ting local  elected  educational  leaders 
control  these  schools.  Just  think  what 
progress  could  be  made  in  the  academic 
programs  with  the  money  being  used  on 
forced  busing. 

The  neighborhood  school  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  American  system  of  ediuaa- 
tion.  In  many  areas  it  Is  being  torn  apart 
by  HEW  edicts  and  Federal  court  rul- 
ings. 

To  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
every  citizen,  we  must  adopt  this  consti- 
tutional sunendment  to  sJlow  citizens  to 
attend  the  school  of  their  choice. 

After  we  have  done  this,  we  can  once 
again  channel  our  efforts  into  developing 
programs  that  will  provide  imllmited 
educational  opportunities  for  every  child 
In  America. 


FORCED  SCHOOL  BUSING  DEFEATS 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  DESEGREGA- 
TION 

(Mr.  BROYHELL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  desegregation  Is, 
or  ought  to  be,  to  improve  the  education 
of  millions  of  black  and  white  school- 
children. This  purpose  cannot  be 
achieved  by  busing  of  children  many 
miles  from  their  familiar  neighborhoods, 
diverting  scarce  school  revenues  to  the 
needless  purchase,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  buses,  making  close  parent- 
teacher  relationships  impossible  because 
of  the  distances  between  them,  and  cre- 
ating community  animosities. 

The  busing  extremists  are  driving 
white  families  to  the  suburbs  and  de- 
stroying community  support  of  public 
schools.  A  remedy  to  these  and  other  evils 
lies  in  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 651,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  an  impressive  article  by 
a  distinguished  commentator  relating  to 
this  matter. 

PoLxncs,  Busing  and  Schoolchiloren  as 

Htjmans 

(By  James  K.  EUIpa trick) 

With  his  statement  of  A\ig.  3,  Intervening 
personally  In  the  matter  ot  a  desegregation 
decision  In  Austin,  Tex.,  President  Nixon 
stirred  up  a  crackling  summer  storm.  He 
brought  down  the  lightning  of  the  Civil 
Rights  CommissloQ,  and  he  drew  some  omin- 
ous gulf  wind  from  Alabama's  Gov.  Wallace. 

It  added  up  to  a  splendid  uproar.  fuU  of 
political  reverberations.  Before  the  echoes 
could  subside,  the  President  produced  a  new 
thunderclap  with  hla  economic  message  of 
Aug.  15.  All  of  a  sudden,  these  are  noisy 
times.  Let  us  approach  one  uproar  at  a  time. 

The  President  was  quite  right.  In  my  own 
view,  In  publicly  emphasizing  his  own  deter- 
mination to  oppose,  not  busing  as  such,  but 
rather  the  ezoesaes  of  busing.  In  his  recent 
preoccupation  with  foreign  affairs,  It  la  un- 
derstandable that  Nixon  could  have  spared 
little  time  for  the  details  of  the  school  plans 
being  cooked  up  In  his  own  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  No  President 
can  keep  his  eye  on  everything. 

What  Nixon  has  done,  and  all  he  has  done, 
Is  to  take  Orm  command  of  a  situation  that 
had  been  getting  badly  out  of  hand.  As  a 
matter  of  administration  poUcy,  he  will  rec- 
ommend no  more  than  the  minimum  busing 
acceptable  to  federal  courts;  he  will  expect 
HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  to  com- 
ply with  his  policy;  and  some  heads  wUl  roll 
If  the  policy  Is  circumvented  by  bureaucratic 
obstruction.  This  la  not  "defiance"  of  the 
ooxirts.  It  la  a  manifestation  of  wisdom  by  a 
President  who  clearly  understands.  If  zeal- 
ous judges  and  doctrinaire  sociologists  do 
not,  what  fearful  damage  is  being  done  to 
Southern  schools  by  a  new  racism  as  evil  as 
the  old. 

The  ClvU  Rights  Commission,  of  course, 
does  not  accept  this  view.  To  the  commission, 
the  President's  policy  "almost  certainly  will 
have  the  effect  of  undermining  the  desegrega- 
tion effort."  But  the  commission's  view  is  too 
narrow;  it  fails  altof/ether  to  see  the  one 
transcendent  goal.  The  whole  purpose  of  dc- 
segregation  is.  or  at  least  it  ought  to  be,  to 
improve  the  education  of  several  million 
schoolchildren,  black  and  white  alike;  and 


if  the  techniques  of  desegregation  fail  to  con- 
tribute toward  that  goal,  they  fail  totally. 

This  Is  the  point  that  so  often  is  lost.  The 
experts  at  HEW  had  cooked  up  an  elaborate 
plan  for  Austin.  The  school  popxilatlon  there 
Is  roughly  15  percent  black.  20  percent  Ohl- 
cano,  and  65  percent  white.  By  a  maasive 
reordering  of  the  elementary  system,  involv- 
ing 20,000  children  from  6  to  12  years  old. 
the  experts  proposed  to  achieve  roughly  these 
ratios  in  fulltlme  "cltistcrs"  and  "pftlrs"  of 
39  schools. 

But  the  plan  gave  no  consideration  to  the 
problems  created  by  the  busing  of  thousands 
of  children  many  miles  from  their  familiar 
neighborhoods.  The  plan  was  simply,  In  tills 
regard.  Inhuman :  It  did  not  see  the  children 
as  humans.  It  saw  them  as  drawing-paper 
figures — black,  brown  and  white — ^mere  sym- 
bols on  a  city  map.  This  was  the  plan  Nixon 
disavowed.  It  deserved  to  be  disavowed. 

Such  computerized  "solutions"  are  not 
solutions  at  all;  or  at  least  they  are  not  solu- 
tions to  the  main  problem.  This  problem, 
again.  Is  to  Improve  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, you  cannot  solve  that  problem  by 
diverting  scarce  school  revenues  to  the  need- 
less purchase,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
buses.  You  cannot  preserve  desirable  parent- 
teacher  relationships  if  parents  are  IS  miles 
away.  You  do  TU3t  reduce  race  prejudice  by 
creating  comm.unity  animosities  that  are  di- 
rectly the  product  of  racial  obsessions. 

Talk  of  "undermining"  the  desegregation 
effort!  This  effort  is  being  undermined  not 
by  President  Nixon,  but  by  the  fanaticism 
of  the  busing  extremists.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  driving  white  families  to  the  suburbs 
and  destroying  community  support  of  pub- 
lic schools.  This  foUy  cannot  be  halted  alto- 
gether, but  perhaps  the  saddest  consequences 
can  be  avoided  by  the  "minimum"  program 
Nixon  has  in  mind. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP 
1971 

(Mr.  DE^^T  sisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Equal 
EmplojTnent  Opportunities  Enforcement 
Act  of  1971— HJl.  1746— will  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  tomorrow.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  we  win  be  engaged 
in  general  debate  on  the  bill  at  that  time, 
and  read  it  for  amendment  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  some  time  ago  by  a  rather 
substantial  vote.  I  would  be  less  than 
realistic  if  I  did  not  recognize  the  deep 
concern  many  Members  have  with  cer- 
tain of  its  provisions.  Unfortunately,  the 
bill  has  been  the  object  of  considerable — 
and  often  unfair — criticism  by  at  least 
one  large  employer  association.  In  sjiite 
of  our  explanations,  the  fact  remains 
that  some  provisions  appear  onerous  to 
a  majority  of  my  colleagues. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  bill  conform 
to  the  will  of  a  majority,  I  propose  to 
offer  three  significant  amendments  on 
Thursday.  I  will  be  joined  by  colleagues 
who  previously  found  HJl.  1746  un- 
acceptable. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Members.  I  now 
include  the  amendments  and  a  brief 
description  In  the  Rkcord: 
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No.  1 — AMXtmasfn  to  HJt.  17M 


I 'I 


(sacnoif  4) 

On  page  8.  Une  8,  •tter  the  word  "sllow- 
able.",  add  the  following  new  seutenoe; 

"Provided  further.  That  no  order  made 
hereunder  shall  Include  backpay  or  reinstate- 
ment  llabiUty  which  haa  accrued  more  than 
two  years  before  the  filing  of  a  charge  with 
the  ComnilMion.  Such  order  may  further 
require  such  respondent  to  make  reports  from 
time  to  time  showing  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  compUed  with  the  order.  If  the  Com- 
mlaalon  finds  that  the  reqxuKtont  has  not 
engaged  In  any  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice, the  Commission  shall  state  Its  findings 
of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and  cauae  to  be  served 
on  the  respondent  and  the  person  or  per- 
sona alleged  In  the  ocmplaint  to  be  aggrieved 
an  order  dlsmlaslng  the  complaint." 

On  page  26.  line  3,  after  the  word  "prac- 
tice).". Insert  the  following  new  sentence: 

"No  order  made  hereunder  shall  Include 
tMMskpay  or  reinstatement  liability  which  has 
accrued  more  than  two  years  before  the  fil- 
ing of  a  charge  with  the  Conunlsslon." 

No.  2 — Akkkokxmt  to  H  Jl.  1746 

(SBCnON  11) 

On  page  29,  at  the  end  of  Une  18,  add  the 
following  new  sentence : 

'"Hie  Commission  shall  be  prohibited  from 
imposing  or  requiring  a  quota  or  preferential 
treatment  with  respect  to  numbers  of  em- 
ployees, or  percentage  of  employees  of  any 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin." 

No.  3 — AuEvnjCENT  to  H.R.  1748 
(sxcnoN4) 

On  page  6,  strike  lines  21  through  25,  and 
on  page  6,  strike  lines  1  through  11,  and 
substitute  the  following: 

"(e)  A  charge  shall  be  filed  within  one 
hundred  eighty  days  after  the  alleged  unlaw- 
ful employment  proctice  occurred  except  that 
In  a  case  of  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  which  the  persons  ag- 
grieved has  initially  instituted  proceedings 
with  a  State  or  looetl  agency  with  authority 
to  grant  or  seek  relief  from  such  practice  or 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  with  reepect 
thereto  upon  receiving  notice  thereof,  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  person  aggrieved 
within  three  hundred  days  after  the  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice  occurred,  or 
within  thirty  days  after  receiving  notice  that 
the  State  or  local  agency  has  terminated  the 
proceedings  under  the  State  or  local  law, 
whichever  is  etkrller,  and  a  copy  of  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  Com  ml  salon  with 
the  State  or  local  agency.  The  Commission 
shall  within  ten  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
charge  serve  a  copy  of  such  charge  upon  the 
person  against  whom  the  charge  Is  made. 

My  first  Eimendment  would  Impose  a 
2-year  "statute  of  limitations"  on  the 
awarding  of  backpay  and  reinstatement 
under  title  vn.  Thus,  If  the  EEOC  or.  In 
the  case  of  an  Individual  action,  the 
Court,  found  that  an  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice  existed,  backpay  liability 
could  not  be  extended  further  than  2 
years  from  the  time  the  charge  wa«  filed 
with  the  Commission.  I  would  also  like 
to  point  out  that  the  existing  law  re- 
quires a  setoff  from  any  award  of  the 
amount  which  the  complainant  did,  or 
reasonably  could  have,  earned. 

My  second  amendment  would  forbid 
the  EEOC  from  imposing  any  quotas  or 
preferential  treatment  of  any  employees 
In  its  administration  of  the  Federal  con- 
tract-compliance program.  This  respcm- 
sibllity,  which  is  now  vested  in  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  would  be  trans- 


ferred by  HJl.  1746  to  the  Commlsston. 
Such  a  prohibition  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  quotas  or  preferential  treatment 
already  applies  to  £u:tlons  brought  under 
title  vn.  My  amendment  would,  for  the 
first  time,  apply  these  restrictions  to  the 
Federal  contract-compliance  program. 

My  final  amendment  woiid  require 
that  copies  of  charges  brought  before  the 
Commission  be  served  upon  respondents 
within  10  days.  The  existing  law  only 
requires  that  notice  be  given  "as  soon 
as  practicable." 


THE  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Nation's  history  a 
serious  movement  has  developed  to 
amend  a  key  provision  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  In  the  Constitution.  Specifically 
Involved  are  the  "religion  clauses"  of  the 
first  amendment  which  have  stood  as  a 
bulwark  for  reUglous  liberty  since  the 
approval  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  Decem- 
ber 15, 1791. 

These  clauses  state:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof."  This  prohibition  of  govern- 
ment authority  in  the  realm  of  religion 
was  extended  to  all  governments — State 
and  local  as  well  as  Federal — by  the 
14th  amendment  and  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  clamor  for  a  constitutional  prayer 
amendment  has  arisen  because  of  two  of 
the  most  misunderstood,  misinterpreted, 
and  misapplied  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1962 — Engel  against  Vitale — 
the  Court  declared  that  Government 
composed  and  authorized  prayers  violate 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
In  1963 — Abington  School  District 
against  Schempp,  and  Murray  against 
Curlett — the  Court  ruled  that  devotional 
exercises  in  schools  authorized  by  law 
are  also  prohibited  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  Court  rulings 
were  restrictions  on  Government  in  the 
area  of  religious  faith  and  prswitice.  The 
rights  and  freedom  of  schoolchildren 
or  schoolteachers  to  pray  or  to  read  the 
Bible  were  not  involved  in  these  cases. 

Many  people  have  mistakenly  thought 
that  the  Court  threw  God  out  of  the 
schools  and  that  people  who  want  to 
pray  have  been  denied  that  right. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  facts 
in  these  cases. 

Nevertheless,  an  emotion-laden  move- 
ment has  developed  to  imdo  what  the 
Supreme  Court  is  mistakenly  charged 
with  doing.  This  movement  has  crys- 
talized  into  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constituticm,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawftilly  assembled,  in  any  public  build- 
ing which  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
to  participate  in  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayer." 


At  first  glance  many  pecnile  react  by 
sasrlng,  "What's  wrong  with  a  simpto 
amendment  like  that?  It  is  harmless,  and 
it  might  do  some  good  because  the  Na- 
tion needs  more  prayer." 

Others  seem  to  think  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  meaningless,  and  if 
it  is  so  harmless  why  make  a  fuss  about 
it.  "Let's  go  ahead  and  adopt  the  amend- 
ment," they  say,  "and  get  this  bother- 
some religious  question  out  of  the  way." 

These  are  Inadequate  and  irresponsible 
reactions  to  any  proposal  that  affects  in 
any  way  the  basic  principles  of  religious 
liberty  that  have  served  the  American 
people  so  weU  the  past  180  yean. 

Any  effort  to  amend  the  Constituti(Ri, 
Euid  especially  the  Bill  of  Rights,  should 
not  be  made  without  full  public  discus- 
sion of  all  of  the  issues  and  without 
imderstanding  the  possible  effects  of  sucb 
an  action. 

Without  claiming  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  the  proposed  prayer 
amendment,  I  offer  the  following  obser- 
vations of  some  of  the  more  obvious  de- 
fects in  this  attempt  to  amend  the  Hrst 
Amendment. 

First,  the  proposed  prayer  amendment 
is  supposed  to  correct  an  action  by  the 
Supreme  Court  which  the  Court  never 
took.  The  proponents  of  the  amoidment 
in  their  anti-Supreme  Court  zeal  and  in 
their  zeal  to  see  to  it  that  schoolchildren 
pray  have  set  up  a  straw  man.  By  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  they  propose  to 
knock  over  this  straw  man.  This  is  no 
way  to  amend  the  Constitution  or  to 
tamper  with  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  the  next  place,  the  prayer  sunend- 
ment  does  not  do  what  its  proponents 
claim  for  it.  They  say  that  it  puts  God 
back  into  the  classroom.  They  forget, 
however,  that  God  is  not  moved  around 
like  a  chessman  either  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  by  the  prayer  amendment  zeal- 
ots. 

They  say  that  such  an  amendment 
enables  school  children  to  engage  in  vd- 
untary  prayer,  which,  they  mistakenly 
claim  was  prohibited  by  the  Suprone 
Court.  This  right  to  voluntary  prayer  is 
already  adequately  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  It  would  be  restricted 
rather  than  enhanced  by  the  new  pro- 
posed amendment. 

What  then  would  the  prayer  smiend- 
ment  do  if  it  were  placed  in  the  Con- 
stitution? A  cursory  analysis  reveals  the 
following : 

First.  It  protects  only  the  "right  of 
persons  lawfully  assembled."  What  do 
we  mean  by  "lawfully  assembled?"  What 
about  the  rights  of  persons  not  in  a 
'lawful  assembly?"  To  provide  consti- 
tutional rlght.s  for  such  a  selected  class 
of  people  is  highly  questionable  and  most 
unwise. 

Second.  It  locates  the  places  to  which 
this  "right"  is  applicable.  The  amend- 
ment would  restrict  the  exercise  of  this 
right  to  "any  public  building  which  is 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through 
the  expenditure  of  public  fimds."  The 
right  to  pray  should  not  be  circumscribed 
in  any  such  manner. 

Third.  It  limits  the  kind  of  prayers  in 
which  people  can  participate  in  public 
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buildings.  Specifically,  according  to  this 
amendment,  the  right  to  pray  Is  limited 
to  "nondenomlnatlonal  prayer." 

This  restriction  on  the  prayer  life  of 
the  people  raises  a  number  of  questions 
which  may  not  have  been  asked  by  the 
prayer  amendment  proponoits,  but 
which  are  certain  to  be  asked  by  lawyers 
and  administrators  in  future  cases. 

For  instance,  some  arm  of  govern- 
ment, the  teacher,  the  school  superin- 
tendent, the  school  board,  or  other — 
must  make  a  decision  as  to  which  prayer 
is  denominational  and  which  is  not  de- 
nominational. Government,  by  this  act 
and  to  this  extent,  will  be  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  to  regulate  the  prayers 
in  which  people  can  participate.  ITils  was 
what  the  first  amendment  was  intended 
to  prohibit — ^the  authority  of  government 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 

Thus  the  proposed  amendment,  which 
professes  to  provide  for  the  rights  of  peo- 
ple in  reality  extends  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment into  eireas  now  prohibited  by 
the  first  amendment. 

Another  effect  of  the  prayer  amend- 
ment. If  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, would  be  to  introduce  new  and 
unlitigated  principles  into  constitutional 
law.  Such  changes  in  constitutional 
principles  would  affect  Government 
at  all  levels — legislative.  Judicial,  and 
executive. 

While  the  effects  of  such  new  consti- 
tutional principles  might  not  be  Imme- 
diately apparent,  only  a  fool  would  at- 
tempt to  predict  what  actions  Govern- 
ment might  take  25  or  50  or  100  years 
from  now.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  risk  of  authorizing  Government 
to  participate  in  any  way  in  regulating 
the  reUglous  life  of  the  people. 

The  first  amendment  as  it  now  stands 
adequately  provides  for  the  "free  exer- 
cise" of  religion  by  the  people  and  ade- 
quately restricts  Government  from  any 
activity  that  might  be  called  "an  es- 
tablishment of  religion."  Both  the  Stat© 
and  the  church  have  fared  well  under 
the  first  amendment.  We  want  it  to  re- 
main that  way.  Let  us  not  spoil  our 
unique  arrangement  in  church-state  re- 
lations in  the  United  States  by  adding 
new,  questionable  and  restrictive  amend- 
ments to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


PRESIDENT    WANTS    INCOME    8TA- 

BjLrry— SHOULD  rescind  rice 

ACRE  CUT 

'Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  1972, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  de- 
cided to  reduce  rice  acreage  allotments 
by  10  percent.  This  follows  a  15-percent 
cut  in  1970  and  a  10  percent  cut  In  1969. 

In  my  view  all  of  these  cuts  are  uncon- 
scionable. 

First,  because  they  wreak  flnanHai 
hardship  on  the  rioe  farmers.  In  Cali- 
fornia, which  produces  the  short-grain 
and  medium-grain  rice  popular  in  Ori- 
ental countries,  the  economics  of  the  sit- 


uation are  such  that  a  10  percent  in  acre- 
age trandates  almost  dlrecUy  Into  a  10 
percent  cut  In  Income. 

The  decision  was  announced  early  this 
year,  ostensibly  so  that  rice  farmers 
would  have  time  to  plant  other  crofts  on 
the  land  in  question.  But  unfortunately, 
much  of  this  land  is  now  so  wet  that  it 
cannot  be  profitably  used  for  anything 
but  rice. 

Second,  because  there  are  people  all 
over  the  world  who  need  this  rice.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize  this  here  In  the 
United  States,  but  the  average  citizen  of 
the  world  is  just  one  step  ahead  of  star- 
vation. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  the  cut  was 
an  anticipated  reduction  In  foreign  de- 
mand for  rice,  but  this  is  Just  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts. 

Last  summer,  Korea  consummated  an 
agreement  for  400,000  tons  of  rice,  which 
wiped  out  the  California  surplus.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  demand  to  be 
weaker  this  year.  "The  same  Is  true  of 
Okinawa  and  IndonesUi. 

We  can  expect  the  demand  from  the 
Philippines  to  be  stronger  this  3rear  than 
It  was  last  year,  as  a  nsalt  of  the 
typhoons  which  seriously  cut  their 
domestic  rice  production. 

In  addition,  there  is  Pakistan.  While 
Pakistan  has  not  been  a  major  outlet  for 
American  rice  in  the  past,  the  recent 
brutal  repression  of  East  Pakistan,  for 
which  our  Government  must  bear  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  blame,  is  expected 
to  result  in  a  major  famine  next  year. 
It  will  be  tragic  If  the  actions  of  X7SDA 
today  prevent  our  feeding  these  people 
when  they  need  It. 

The  real  reason  for  the  reduction  In 
acreage  allotment  is  of  course  budgetary. 
I  csja  understand  the  administration's 
desire  to  reduce  its  deficit,  but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  do  it.  If  we  cannot  use  such 
a  small  portion  of  our  national  wealth  to 
help  feed  the  people  of  the  world,  our 
priorities  are  in  a  bad  way  indeed. 

In  addition  if  the  President  is  going  to 
stabilize  wages  and  prices,  the  rice  farm- 
ers, should  not  begin  from  a  destabilized 
position.  "Ilie  rice  cut  should  be  rescinded. 


RESOLUTION  OF  INQUIRY  ON 
VIETNAM  ELECTIONS 

<Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  inform  my  colleagues  that  I  once 
again  have  felt  compelled  to  invoke  that 
privileged  procedure  known  as  a  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  to  obtain  certain  Infor- 
mation which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  my  opinion  cannot  function 
without.  That  information  is  the  true 
state  of  affairs  regarding  the  presidential 
election  in  South  Vietnam  scheduled  for 
October  3d,  and  the  involvement  of  the 
UJB.  Government  in  those  elections. 

I  invoke  the  procedure  reluctantly,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  press  of  business  fac- 
big  us  during  this  closing  portion  of  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress.  I  none- 


theless do  so  beoaooe  of  Xba  aeiioaanMB 

of  the  Issues  involved. 

To  everyone  knowledgeable  about  Viet- 
nam, except  this  administration,  the  very 
thought  of  "free"  elections  in  South 
Vietnsun  has  been  ludicrous  from  the 
outset.  Mr.  Thleu  nationalized  the  police 
force  under  his  control  this  past  spring; 
Mr.  Nixon  still  talked  of  free  and  Im- 
partial elections.  Mr.  Thleu  Jailed  many 
of  his  articulate  political  and  Journalis- 
tic opponents — including  my  fellow 
alumna  from  Columbia  Law  School,  the 
brilliant  and  dedicated  Madame  Thanh — 
and  still  the  administration  makes  U.S. 
withdrawal  contingent  upon  fee  elec- 
tions, instead  of  on  serious  consideratlCHi 
of  the  seven-point  proposal  presented  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks  wi  July  1  by 
Madame  Binh. 

From  the  outset  the  elections  could 
be  nothing  but  a  farce.  The  forthright 
resignation  of  General  Minh  fnwn  the 
race  has  forced  us  to  come  out  from  be- 
hind our  rhetoric  of  democracy  and  to 
confront  that  reality.  There  is  no  longer 
any  basis  on  anyone's  terms  for  the 
United  States  remaining  in  Southeast 
Asia  at  all.  The  elections  are  not  going  to 
be  free  and  impartial,  as  Mr.  Nixon  as- 
sured us  they  would  be  if  there  were  no 
plan  for  immediate  withdrawal;  the 
POW  issue  is  no  longer  even  a  point  of 
contention  as  a  result  of  the  very  first 
point  of  the  seven-point  peace  proposal 
setting  a  date  certain  would  insure  the 
prisoners'  release.  That,  of  course,  was 
conveniently  and  completely  Ignored  by 
the  perpetuators  of  this  war  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch — and,  I  might  add,  In  this 
Congress,  where  my  resolution  urging  its 
consideration  drew  only  13  cosponsors. 

To  discover  the  depth  of  U.S.  cosmetic 
attempts  to  cover  up  the  true  nature  of 
these  elections,  I  am  today  calling  on  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Inform  the  House 
of  the  precise  nature  of  this  assistance  by 
providing  us  with  all  directives  and  com- 
munications relating  to  the  elections  both 
from  State  to  Mr.  Bunker  and  from  Mr. 
Bimker  to  Messrs.  "nileu,  Ky,  and  Mlnh. 

The  news  that  Mr.  Bunker  had  offered 
financial  assistance  to  one  of  the  candi- 
dates In  the  race  was  shocking  and  merits 
his  immediate  replacement.  The  very  in- 
structive document  on  page  31347  of  the 
Friday.  September  10  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  outlining  In  clear  and 
precise  langutige  Mr.  Thieu's  methods  for 
"winning"  in  the  provinces  provides  even 
more  shock.  Tliey  should  be  only  a  small 
hint  of  what  we  in  Congress  stand  to 
learn  when  this  resolution  is  adopted  and 
complied  with. 

Perhaps  such  revelations  will  stir  this 
body  to  the  action  necessary  to  end  once 
and  for  sdl — now — this  interminable  tmd 
senseless  war.  At  the  very  least  they 
should  muster  the  218  signatures  to  set 
a  date  and  the  218  votes  necessary  to  cut 
off  funding  for  the  war  as  soon  as  we 
can  do  so.  We  wUl  be  given  six  or  eight 
opportunities  to  do  this  betweoi  now  and 
the  end  of  this  session  in  votes  on  defense 
authorizations,  impropriations,  and  con- 
ference reports. 

At  this  point  I  present  the  text  of  the 
resolution: 
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ReMolved,  That  the  a«er«tary  of  State  be 
direoted  to  furolah  the  House  ot  Repreaenta- 
tlvaa  within  1  week  after  the  adoption  of 
thU  reeolutlon  wKh  the  oomplate  text  of  all 
comm  u  n  Icattona  pertaining  to  the  forthcom- 
ing Vietnamese  Presidential  tHaaOan  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  tlie  United 
States  Embaany  in  Saigon  and  between  the 
TTntted  States  Emljaasy  In  Saigon  and  ICeasts. 
Thleu.  Ky,  and  Mlnh  since  January  l.  1971. 

According  to  the  rules,  the  resolution 
of  inquiry  must  be  reported  out  of  the 
committee  to  which  referred  In  7  days 
and  reported  to  the  floor.  I  urge  your 
support. 

The  administration  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  have  it  both  ways:  To  declaim  on 
the  democratic  electkm  and  at  the  same 
time  to  covertly  manipulate  those  elec- 
tions. We  in  Congress  have  a  right  to 
know  what  is  being  done  in  our  name. 


KOREA,   VIETNAM,  AND  CAMBODIA 
ECHO  KATYN  FOREST  MASSACRE 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  ^ctend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  former 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Katyn 
Forest  Massacre  Committee  in  the  82d 
Congress.  I  have  been  receiving  consider- 
able mall,  especially  from  the  younger 
generation  for  information  and  facts 
concerning  the  massacre  by  the  Soviets 
of  approzlmatdy  14,000  Polish  leaders 
in  the  early  part  of  World  War  n.  which 
took  place  In  the  winter  of  1939-40. 
Evidently  some  of  the  same  barbarous 
murders  which  the  Communists  com- 
mitted In  Korea  and  now  in  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  are  reminding  the  public 
that  they  are  merely  smaller  blue  prints 
of  the  atrocious  Katyn  Forest  massacre 
of  30  years  ago. 

I  was  invited  recently  by  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society  to  speak  at  their  con- 
ference held  in  Hammond.  Ind.  last  Sat- 
urday on  the  subject  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacre. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hereby  submitting 
excerpts  from  the  speech  which  I  made 
to  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  on  that 
evening. 

Speech  bt  Cokgxxssman  Rat  J.  Maddxn 
More  than  thirty  years  haye  passed  since 
the  horror  of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  In 
1840,  yet  the  blame  for  this  monstrous  war 
crime  has  never  been  officially  placed  al- 
though the  guilt  has  clearly  been  established. 
The  Katyn  massacre  Involved  the  execution 
of  acme  4,343  of  the  16,400  Polish  army  offi- 
cers and  Intellectual  leaden  who  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Soviets  during  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Poland  in  September  1939.  The 
Katyn  maviafje  was  one  of  the  most  bar- 
barous International  crimes  in  world  history 
which  has  never  been  officially  reeolved.  The 
captured  Polish  officers  were  Interned  In 
three  Soviet  prison  camps.  After  that  date 
all  trace  of  these  men  was  lost  until  maiin 
graves  were  discovered  In  the  Katyn  Forest 
near  Smolensk.  Russia  by  Nasi  tnxma  in 
April  I94S. 

The  Soviets  Immediately  blamed  the  Ger- 
mans for  the  crime,  charging  that  the  Poles 
feU  Into  Nasi  hands  when  Owmany  invaded 
Russia  In  the  summer  of  1941.  Oannany,  In 


turn,  aoouaed  the  Soviet  Union  of  nspon- 
slblUty  for  the  massacre.  At  the  time.  It  was 
most  difficult  to  determine  which  was  the 
guUty  party.  However,  the  select  committee 
of  the  Oongrees.  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
chair,  estebllshed  In  1963  to  investigate  the 
Katyn  massacre,  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  evidence  dealing  with  the  first  phase  of 
Its  Investigation  proved  that  the  Soviets 
committed  the  ntassacre  not  later  than  the 
spring  of  1940.  The  committee  ftirther  con- 
cluded that  the  Soviets  had  plotted  the 
criminal  extermination  of  Poland's  Intel- 
lectual and  political  leadership  as  early  as 
the  faU  of  1939— shorUy  after  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Polish  territory. 

STAUM  FSAaXD   POLISH   l.KADinta 

Stalin  clearly  did  not  want  any  sort  of 
opposition  to  his  planned  domination  of 
Poland  and  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe.  Those 
brave  Individuals  at  Katyn  presented  a 
threat  to  Soviet  plans  of  communlzing  Po- 
land and  because  of  their  courage  and 
loyalty  to  a  free  Poland  were  ruthlessly 
executed  by  the  Communists.  These  men 
made  up  a  large  core  of  Poland's  future 
leadership,  or  as  a  former  Polish  ambasndor 
to  Moaoow  described  them,  "the  flower  of 
the  Polish  InteUigentata."  Their  anti-oom- 
miinlst  attitudes  would  have  been  formida- 
ble obstacles  to  overcome.  As  we  now  know 
and  have  seen,  a  communist  government  in 
Warsaw  was  vital  to  Stalin's  plan  to  sur- 
round the  Soviet  Union  with  a  buffer  Bone 
controlled  by  Moaoow. 

Memoirs  of  those  few  who  survived  the 
three  camps  describe  not  only  the  deplor- 
able living  conditions,  but  also  the  repeated 
cominxinlat  indoctrinations  and  interroga- 
tions by  NKVD.  Clearly,  these  tactics  were 
not  successful  and  Stalin  decided  that  ex- 
termination was  the  only  answer. 

The  tragic  history  of  Poland  during  World 
War  n  began  with  the  Molotov-Rlbbentrop 
Pact  signed  on  August  33,  1939,  Among  the 
provisions  of  the  non-sggresslon  pact  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany 
was  the  agreement  to  carve  Poland  In  half. 

On  September  1,  1939  Nazi  Germany  de- 
clared war  on  Poland  and  World  War  n  be- 
gan. On  September  17,  1939  the  Soviets 
crossed  the  Polish  border,  imder  the  now 
familiar  guise  of  coming  to  the  Poles'  assist- 
ance, and  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Po- 
land. Prom  September  1939  through  March 
1940  well  organized  NKVD  detachments 
moved  in  and  arrested  civilians  as  well  as 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  Many  of  those 
captured  or  arrested  were  deported  across  the 
Soviet  border  to  serve  in  labor  camps,  name- 
ly Kozielsk,  Staroblelsk,  and  Ostashkov. 
Those  from  Kozielsk  were  found  In  the  mass 
graves  at  Katyn;  more  than  10.000  from  the 
other  two  camps  have  never  been  found.  The 
precise  motives  behind  this  heinous  and 
shocking  crime,  as  Incomprehensible  as  they 
may  be,  have  never  been  fully  established. 

sovnr   DTJFijcTrT 

Following  the  Nazi  Invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  USSR  and  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment-ln-BxUe  signed  an  agreenaent  re-estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relations.  Under  the  agree- 
ment all  Poles  Interned  were  to  be  released 
by  the  Soviets.  The  agreement  further  pro- 
vided for  the  formation  of  a  Polish  Army 
whose  commander  was  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Polish  Govemment-ln-Exlle  In  London. 
General  Wladyslaw  Anders  was  released  from 
Lubyanka  prison  In  Moscow  to  organize  and 
lead  the  new  force.  After  the  war.  Anders 
wrote  that  one  of  his  greatest  problems  was 
that  he  had  to  do  this  without  more  than 
8,000  commissioned  and  some  thousands  of 
non-commissioned  officers  whom  he  expected 
to  find  In  Soviet  hands. 

General  Anders  detailed  a  special  staff  to 
investigate  the  matter  and  discovered  that 


the  bulk  ot  tbe  mliwlng  man  had.  In  ftut. 
been  In  the  three  NKVD  camps  previously 
mentioned.  Despite  doaens  of  dlploomtle 
overtures,  Stalin  was  evasive  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  these  men.  Th©  new  Polish 
ambassador  to  Moscow,  Stanlslaw  Kot,  made 
repeated  requests  for  Information  but  was 
repeatedly  told  that  all  Polish  prisoners  had 
been  released. 

The  German  announcement  in  1943  c<m- 
oernlng  the  discovery  of  the  mass  graves  at 
Katyn  prompted  the  Polish  Govemment-in- 
Exlle  to  appeal  to  the  International  Com- 
mittees of  the  Red  Cross  to  Investigate  the 
true  facts  at  the  Katyn  Forest  nectf  Smo- 
lensk. The  Soviet  Union,  In  turn,  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Polish  Qov- 
emment.  In  a  furious  rage  StaUn  charged 
the  Polish  Government  with  pro-Eltlertte 
elements  and  collaboration  with  the  Nazis. 
After  finding  the  graves  at  Katyn,  the  Ger- 
mans proceeded  to  exhume  the  bodies,  ar- 
ranging for  an  International  medical  oom- 
mlaslon  composed  of  Individuals  from  Ger- 
man occupied  and  neutral  countries  and  a 
separate  German  Medical -Judiciary  Commis- 
sion to  examine  the  bodies  In  order  to  estab- 
lish the  time  of  the  massacre. 

COMMT7NIST    MASSACaX   VXTBODS 

The  commission  set  about  its  grisly  task 
and  discovered  the  true  horror  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  commission  found  4.143  bodies, 
some  ptinctured  with  bayonet  wounds,  many 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 
All  were  shot  through  the  back  of  the  head 
by  revolvers  manufactured  by  Genschow  & 
Company  which  had  been  exported  to  the 
USSR  and  the  Baltic  states. 

Although  the  evldenoe,  the  war-time  dr- 
cumatancee,  as  well  as  the  Soviet-German 
charges  and  counter  charges  seriously  con- 
fused the  facts  of  this  barbarous  Incident, 
nothing  appeared  as  Incriminating  against 
the  Soviets  as  their  own  rejwrt  published  in 
1944  following  an  investigation  at  Katyn  by 
an  all-Soviet  Commission.  The  Soviet  report 
quotes  Russian  natives  who  allegedly  saw 
Polish  officers  working  on  road  gangs  and 
construction  projects  In  the  Smolensk  area 
prior  to  the  German  invasion.  Theee  wit- 
nesses were  further  quoted  to  substantiate 
the  Soviet  aUegatlon  that  all  the  officers  were 
transferred  from  Kozielsk,  Staroblelsk,  and 
Ostashkov  by  the  Russians  in  March  and 
April  of  1940  to  three  camps  In  the  Smo- 
lensk area  designated  only  as  ON  1,  ON  2, 
and  ON  3.  However,  had  this  In  fact  been 
true  the  officers'  boots  would  have  shown 
much  more  wear,  yet  when  examined  did 
not. 

Furthermore  the  Soviet  aUegatlon  that  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  three  camps  was 
unable  to  obtain  transportation  to  evacuate 
the  prisoners  while  the  Germans  were  ad- 
vancing, conflicts  with  known  facts,  TesU- 
mony  before  the  Congressional  select  com- 
mittee from  a  former  Soviet  official  estab- 
lished that  under  no  circumstances  w«e 
Russian  prisoners  of  war  to  fall  Into  enemy 
hands.  In  the  report  a  wltnees  is  qxioted  aa 
saying  that  the  round-ups  of  PoUsh  war 
prisoners  took  place  until  September  1941, 
were  then  discontinued  and  that  no  one  ever 
saw  Polish  war  prisoners  after  that.  Thus, 
this  account  flxed  the  date  of  the  executions 
at  September  1941.  However,  the  bodlea  at 
Katyn  were  fo>und  In  winter  garb  while 
weather  reporta  showed  that  temperatures 
during  August  and  September  of  1941  In  the 
Smolensk  area  ranged  between  66  and  76 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  Soviet  report  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
facts  In  Its  claim  that  there  were  11,000  Poles 
massacred  at  Katyn.  The  Polish  Red  Cross 
definitely  established  that  there  were  no 
more  than  4,148  bodies  exhumed  and  110 
were  found,  but  not  e^umed. 
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During  the  International  Military  Trials 
held  In  Nuremberg  after  World  War  U,  evi- 
dence was  heard  relating  to  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre. In  accordance  vrtth  the  London  Agree- 
ment of  1945,  the  Soviets  were  In  charge  of 
war  crimes  allegedly  committed  In  the  east- 
ern zones.  Henoe,  the  Katyn  massacre  was 
the  direct  responsibility  of  the  USSR  to 
prosecute  the  Individuals  responsible.  At 
Nuremberg,  the  Katyn  massacre  appeared  as 
a  charge  against  Herman  Goerlng,  the  high- 
est ranking  German  officer.  The  Soviet  pros- 
ecutor produced  three  witnesses  to  establish 
German  guUt;  the  German  defense  counsel 
also  produced  three  witnesses  for  the  defense. 
The  select  committee  of  the  House,  In  the 
course  of  its  hearings  In  Frankfurt,  heard 
testimony  from  the  three  German  Witnesses, 
that  Is,  Colonel  Ahrens,  General  Oberhaeuser, 
and  Lieutenant  Von  Elchborn.  Contrary  to 
the  Soviet  report  which  mentioned  the  537th 
Engineer  Battalion,  the  three  testified  that 
they  were  with  the  German  Signal  Regiment 
53P  and  had  arrived  In  the  Smolensk  area 
after  September  1.  1941.  The  Soviet  r«port 
also  stated  that  the  Polish  war  prisoners  In 
the  three  camps  west  of  Smolensk  remained 
there  until  September  1941,  yet  the  German 
witnesses  denied  ever  having  seen  a  Pole  In 
the  area.  The  Soviet  prosecutor's  failure  to 
prove  the  charges  against  the  Germans  re- 
sulted In  the  case  being  dropped  by  the 
Tribunal.  No  mention  Is  made  of  this  atroc- 
ity In  the  long  Ust  of  Inhuman  crimes  proved 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  Nazis.  The 
significance  of  this  Is  shocking — since  It  was 
impossible  to  prove  that  the  Germans  had 
committed  this  crime,  one  of  the  most  brutal 
atrocities  of  the  war  was  Ignored  and  the 
responsible  party  escaped  with  impimlty. 

The  Katyn  affairs  lay  dormant  until  the 
late  1940's  when  public  and  private  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations  pressed  for  further 
Investigation  of  the  Katyn  crime.  The  Amer- 
ican Conmilttee  for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Katyn  Massacre,  headed  by  Arthur  Bliss  Lane 
had  been  active  for  two  years  amassing  evi- 
dence and  combatting  the  Indifference  shown 
In  this  matter.  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
in  Chicago  launched  the  idea  of  appcrintlng 
a  congressional  select  committee  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Katyn  massacre.  Resolu- 
tions on  this  subject  were  Introduced  by  my- 
self and  several  of  my  colleagues  and  on 
September  18,  1951  my  resoluUon  (H.  Res. 
390)  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
House.  The  select  committee  consisted  of 
myself,  as  chairman,  Tltiaddeus  M.  Machro- 
wlcz.  Democrat  from  Michigan,  Foster  Fur- 
oolo.  Democrat  from  Massachusetts,  Daniel 
J.  Flood,  Democrat  from  Pennsylvania, 
George  A.  Dondero.  Republican  from  Michi- 
gan, Alvln  E.  O'Konakl,  Republican  frcan 
Wisconsin,  and  Timothy  P.  Sheehan,  Repub- 
lican from  minols.  The  committee  began 
Its  Investglatlon  by  hearing  the  evidence  of 
a  number  of  witnesses  In  Washington,  Chi- 
cago, London,  and  Europe.  At  the  beginning 
of  1962  the  committee  sent  letters  to  the 
Polish  Government  in  London,  the  Soviet 
Oovernment,  the  Communist  Government  In 
Warsaw,  and  to  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic authorities  asking  for  their  cooperation. 

The  Soviet  Government  refused  Its  cooper- 
ation and  m  its  memorandum  of  Februarv 
29.  1952  stated: 

"The  question  of  the  Katyn  crime  had 
been  Investigated  in  1944  by  an  official  com- 
mission, and  It  was  established  that  the 
Katyn  case  was  the  work  of  the  Hitlerite 
criminals,  as  was  made  public  in  the  press 
on  January  26.  1944.  For  8  years  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  did  not  raise  any 
objections  to  such  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mission until  very  recently." 

The  Communist  Government  in  Warsaw 
also  refused  its  cooperation  and  labeled  the 


committee's  efforts  as  a  part  of  aggressive 
war  preparations. 

In  April  1953  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  arrived  In  London  and  In  the 
course  of  four  days  hecuxl  thirty  Polish  wit- 
nesses. A  mass  meeting  of  Poles  conunemo- 
ratlng  the  12th  anniversary  of  the  Katyn 
massacre  was  held  In  London  and  attended 
by  our  committee.  On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress I  assured  the  Poles  gathered  there  that 
the  brutality  of  the  Katyn  massacre  would 
not  go  unpunished  and  that  Katyn  was  not 
Just  a  Polish  Issue,  but  one  that  affects  the 
conscience  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 

News  of  the  completion  of  the  preliminary 
Investigation  by  the  conmilttee  prompted 
the  legitimate  President  of  the  PoUsh  Re- 
public to  express  Poland's  gratitude  in  a 
cablegram  sent  to  me  in  Washington.  Presi- 
dent August  Zaleskl  said: 

"By  exposing  this  plot  to  eliminate  those 
who  subsequently  would  have  opposed  the 
communlzlng  of  Poland,  you  have  rendered 
a  great  service  not  only  to  Poland  but  to 
hvunanlty  as  a  whole." 

His  message  continued  with: 

"Your  action  proves  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress stands  always  as  a  defender  of  Justice 
and  righteousness.  I  am  sure  that  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  Polish  nation 
which  I  express  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
our  most  sincere  thanks." 

In  the  fall  of  1952  the  select  copamlttee 
heard  Important  witnesses,  including  Rob- 
ert H.  Jackson,  Associate  Justice,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Sumner  Welles,  former  American  Ambassa- 
dors George  E.  Earle,  W.  A.  Harriman.  Arthur 
Bliss  Lane  and  Adm.  William  H.  Standley. 
and  S.  Mlkolajczyk,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Peasant  Union.  The  committee  com- 
pleted Its  efforts  as  the  82nd  Congress  drew 
to  a  close. 

coMMrrrxiE  rxcommendattons 
On  December  33,  1953,  the  conunlttee  held 
a  press  conference  when  it  released  the  text 
of  Its  final  recommendations  urging  the 
House  to  approve  the  committee's  findings 
and  adopt  its  resolutions.  The  select  com- 
mittee requested  the  President  to  forward 
the  committee's  findings  to  the  VS.  delegate 
at  the  United  Nations:  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  Instruct  the  US.  delegate  to  present 
the  Katyn  case  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations;  requested  appropriate 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  seek  action  before  the  International 
World  Coiut  of  Justice  against  the  USSR 
for  committing  a  crime  which  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  general  principles  of  law  t«cog- 
nlzed  by  civilized  nations;  and  finally,  re- 
quested the  President  to  instruct  the  VS. 
delegation  to  seek  the  establishment  of  an 
International  conunlsslon  which  would  in- 
vestigate other  mass  mtirders  and  crimes 
against  humanity. 

Our  reconunendations  that  the  Katyn  case 
be  followed  up  before  the  forum  of  Congress 
was  presented  at  the  b^lnnlng  of  1963  but, 
unfortunately,  was  shelved  on  the  request 
of  the  State  Department  under  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles  and  also  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In  the  House 
on  June  18,  1963.  The  Report  of  the  Con- 
gressional Select  Committee  on  the  Katyn 
Massacre,  comprising  2,437  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  other  evidence,  still  awaits  action. 
The  Katyn  Massacre  evokes  horrible 
memories  of  other  senseless,  brutal  annihila- 
tion of  peoples  during  World  War  n.  as  well 
as  the  brutalities  of  past  centuries.  In  the 
course  of  its  investigation,  the  select  com- 
mittee observed  a  striking  similarity  between 
Katyn  and  the  events  which  were  then  tak- 
ing place  in  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia. 
The  Polish  loss  at  Katyn  stands  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  neither  the  passing  of 
time  nor  amicable  diplomacy  can  erase  the 


fact  that  such  brutality  la  a  capabUlty  at 
men  In  our  age,  regardleas  of  Impreaslve 
technological  progress.  It  la  indeed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  Individual  in  society  as 
well  as  every  nation  to  combat  this  inhu- 
manity in  man,  and  to  ensure  that  the  hor- 
rors of  Katyn  are  not  repeated. 

The  Katyn  Massacre  was  the  only  inter- 
national crime  in  World  History  where  one 
tyrant  accvised  another  tyrant  of  guilt. 
Stalin  accused  Hitler  and  Hltier  accxiaed 
Stalin  of  the  most  brutal  and  sadistic  maas- 
murders  in  the  annals  of  international  crime. 

We  must  all  continue  to  strive  toward 
the  day  when  men  are  not  senselessly  exe- 
cuted for  their  courage,  spirit  and  loyalty 
to  a  free  nation.  Although  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre no  longer  occupies  the  international 
forum,  the  conspiracy  of  sUence  continues 
to  hover  over  the  mass  grave  and  to  quote 
from  an  article  which  appeared  In  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  "the  unquiet  dead  of  Katyn 
still  walk  the  earth." 


DESPERATE  NEED  FOR  PERMANENT 
LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH  LA- 
BOR-MANAGEMENT DISPUTES  IN 
TRANSPORTATION  INDUSTRY 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  fMr.  Archer)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
railroad  strike  fortunately  was  settled 
without  congressional  action,  which  has 
characterized  rail  strikes  in  recent  years ; 
but  it  again  served  to  point  up  the  des- 
perate need  for  permanent  legislation 
dealing  with  labor-management  disputes 
in  the  critical  transportation  industry. 
Three  times  during  the  last  2  years — and 
this  strike  came  close  to  becoming  the 
fourth — Congress  has  been  forced  to  en- 
act emergency  measures  to  avert  na- 
tional economic  disaster.  That  it  was 
avoided  this  time  is  a  credit  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Nixon  administration.  But 
the  settlement  contains  nothing  to  pre- 
clude future  transportation  crises.  More 
than  18  months  sigo.  President  Nixon 
submitted  to  Congress  a  proposal  for 
dealing  with  critical  transportation 
strikes.  Congress  still  has  acted  only 
when  an  emergency  has  forced  11th- 
hour,  stop-gap  measures. 

Clearly,  the  procedures  outlined  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  are  inadequate  for 
resolving  major  transportation  strikes. 
This  inadequacy  creates  a  void  which  can 
be  filled  all  too  easily  by  government  in- 
tervention. The  probability  that  Congress 
will  eventually  settle  any  major  dispute 
in  turn  acts  as  a  disincentive  for  any  se- 
rious negotiations  between  the  parties  in- 
volved. There  is  a  glaring  need  for 
change. 

I  do  not  challenge  labor's  fimdamental 
right  to  strike.  It  Is  the  woitingman's 
primary  tool  in  collective  bat^ainlng 
with  his  employer  over  wages  and  bene- 
fits. As  long  as  a  dispute  is  a  matttt  be- 
tween an  employer  and  his  employees, 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  In- 
terfere. In  the  railroads,  however — In  the 
entire  transportation  industry — ^large- 
scale  work  halts  affect  so  much  more. 
During  the  limited  rail  strike  in  July. 
California  lettuce  growers,  faced  with  no 
means  for  getting  their  produce  to  mar- 
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ket,  had  to  plow  under  their  entire  crop; 
more  than  200  coal  mines  were  forced  to 
shut  down;  and  a  major  automobile  cor- 
poration announced  the  closing  of  aev- 
eral  assembly  plants.  The  economic  im- 
pact of  rail  strikes  has,  in  fact,  generated 
more  Oovemment  intervention  than  is 
desirable. 

The  real  loser  Is  the  average  consumer 
who  must  pay  the  higher  prices  and  suf- 
fer the  shortage  of  groods  resulting  from 
the  strike.  A  transportation  strike  creates 
ripples  In  the  economic  pond  that  spread 
to  many  other  sectors.  If  a  strike  stalls 
delivery  of  papomlll  products,  for  ex- 
ample, the  newspapers  and  printers  that 
use  them  may  also  stop  production.  The 
extent  of  this  ripple  effect  has  been  meas- 
ured in  a  study  conducted  by  the  State  of 
Texas.  Paper  industries,  which  allocate 
80  percent  of  their  transportation  ex- 
penses to  railroads,  have  a  production 
multiplier  of  1.8.  PV)r  every  $100  of  im- 
dellverable  paper  products,  the  Texas 
economy  loses  $180.  I  am  including  in 
the  RccoRD  a  table  compiled  by  the  State 
of  Texas  which  lists  production  multl- 
pllers  for  certain  industries. 

In  Texas,  20  to  25  percent  of  all  trans- 
portation expenses  for  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, and  industry  are  allocated  to  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  economic  facts  of  life  de- 
mand that  we  devise  a  lasting,  effective 
method  for  dealing  with  major  labor  dis- 
putes In  this  vital  Industry.  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  mechanism  for  resolving  these 
strikes  with  minimal  Oovemment  inter- 
vention, before  they  severely  damage  the 
economy.  The  bill  gives  the  President 
three  options  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  precipitated  by  a  transporta- 
tion strike.  If  a  settlement  seems  immi- 
nent, he  can  extend  by  30  days  the  "cool- 
ing off"  period  during  which  work  Is  con- 
tinued during  negotiations.  His  second 
option  Is  to  name  an  Impartial  board 
which  can  order  partial  operation  of  the 
industry,  to  dilute  the  economic  impact 
of  a  work  dispute.  This  option  has  a  8- 
month  limit.  Third,  If  negotiations  seem 
deadlocked,  the  President  may  direct 
each  party  to  submit  a  final  offer.  If  no 
agreement  on  the  final  offers  can  be 
reached  within  5  days,  an  impartial 
three-man  board  shall  select  one  of  the 
offers  and  make  it  binding.  The  board 
would  be  appointed  by  the  parties  In- 
volved; if  they  could  not  agree  on  its 
composition,  the  President  woTild  ap- 
point it.  The  Government  cannot  partic- 
ipate In  its  hearings  and  deliberations. 
Since  the  board  must  select  one  of  the 
final  offers,  with  no  compromise  solu- 
tion, each  party  would  be  encouraged  to 
offer  a  reasonable  solution. 

AlUiough  there  is  perhaps  no  simple 
pcmaOean  solution,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides a  means  urgently  needed  for  resolv- 
ing major  transportation  disputes  and 
limiting  the  damage  to  our  economy.  Its 
provisions  can  encourage  labor  and  man- 
agement to  resolve  voluntarily  their  dif- 
ferences, with  minimal  Government  in- 
volvement. Currently  this  bUl,  HJl.  3598. 
is  In  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce.    I    strtmgly    urge 


prompt    congressional    action    on    the 
legislation. 

INDUSTRIES    WITH    TOTAL    TRANSPORTATION    EXPENSK 
MORE  THAN  80  PERCENT  RAIL 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  PROJECT— NEW 
HOPE  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PRE- 
SCHOOLERS 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stkiger)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  educational 
project  conducted  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to 
improve  the  intelligence  levels  of  disad- 
vantaged children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies. The  Milwaukee  project,  now  in  its 
fifth  year  of  operation,  seems  to  dispel 
many  of  the  myths  which  have  sur- 
rounded the  learning  abilities  of  disad- 
vantaged children. 

The  project  was  undertaken  in  1964  by 
a  team  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
directed  by  Rick  Heber,  professor  of 
education  and  child  psychology.  The 
intent  was  to  find  the  correlation  be- 
tween poverty  and  mental  retardation. 
The  team  worked  with  children  who 
came  from  low-Income  families  where 
the  parents  had  IQ's  bordering  on  the 
level  of  retardation.  Through  Intensive 
stimulation,  from  an  early  age,  the  proj- 
ect has  demonstrated  that  these  children 
can  break  away  from  the  bonds  of  men- 
tal and  Intellectual  disadvantage  from 
which  their  parents  suffer.  In  compari- 
son with  children  of  similar  backgroimd. 
but  without  the  advantage  of  active 
stimulation,  the  children  in  the  project 
were  found  to  have  an  average  IQ  33 
points  above  their  peers. 

Recently,  several  directors  of  the  proj- 
ect established  a  new  company  to  de- 
velop, produce,  and  mtirket  preschool 
and  special  education  material  and  pro- 
grrams  which  apply  the  benefits  of  thelr 
study.  This  material  wUl  be  available  on 
a  worldwide  basis. 

Following  are  two  articles  describing 
the  Milwaukee  project.  One  is  by  Cart 
Rowan,  a  nationally  syndicated  colimi- 
nlst,  and  the  other  is  by  Stephen  Strick- 
land, a  health  and  education  consultant: 

[From  tlie  Sunday  Star,  June  37,  1971] 

MXLWATTKXX   SrOST    EZPLODIB   THI 
ImnUOUTT  IDKA 

(By  Cart  T.  Rowan) 
The  nation  was  buzzing  a  couple  of  yean 
ago  over  Prof.  Arthur  R.  Jenaen's  theory  that 
heredity,  not  environment,  renders  blaoka  IS 
IQ  points  dumber  than  whltea. 


The  sdentlllc  oommunlty  recently  waa  em- 
broiled In  controversy  over  Dr.  WUllam 
Shockley's  thesis  that  blacks  lack  a  certain 
gene  oonunon  to  CSaucaslans  and  that  this 
makee  them  mentally  Inferior.  Shockley  la 
unhappy  because  the  National  Academy  ot 
Sdeneea  wont  conduct  studies  to  verify  his 
thesis. 

Some  educators — and  politicians  around 
the  White  Hotue — have  raised  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  try  to  edu- 
cate the  slumdwelllng  poor  In  conventional 
ways.  The  suspicion  Is  that  most  of  these 
youngsters  are  uneducable  and  might  better 
be  taught  simple  vocational  skills. 

Jensen,  Shockley  and  the  doubting  "edu- 
cators" ought  to  take  a  dose  look  at  a  re- 
markable project  In  kdwaukee  that  has 
shown  disadvantaged  children  to  be  capable 
of  educational  achievements  far  beyond  any- 
one's expectation. 

A  University  of  Wisconsin  team  has  taken 
Infants  from  the  worst  slums  of  Milwaukee, 
all  of  whose  mothers  had  IQs  of  less  than  70 
and  subjected  them  to  "every  aspect  of  sen- 
sory and  language  stimulation." 

This  massive  Intervention  Into  the  lives 
of  these  children  included  occupational  train- 
ing for  the  mother  as  well  as  training  in 
home-making  and  baby-care  techniques. 

After  four  years,  the  IQs  of  the  yoimgsten 
have  jumped  more  than  60  percent,  with  some 
scoring  as  high  as  130. 

Dr.  Rick  Heber,  a  professor  of  education  and 
child  psychology  at  Wisconsin  and  director 
of  the  project,  said  recently: 

"We  have  seen  a  capacity  for  learning  on 
the  part  of  extremely  young  children  sur- 
passing anything  which,  previously,  I  would 
have  believed  possible.  The  trend  of  our  pres- 
ent data  does  engender  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  to  be  possible  to  prevent  the  kind 
of  mental  retardation  which  occurs  in  chil- 
dren reared  by  parents  who  are  both  poor 
and  of  limited  abUity." 

Heber  noted  at  the  start  of  the  project 
that  of  the  8  million  mentally  retarded 
people  in  the  United  States,  almost  5  million 
have  "no  identifiable  gross  pathology  of  the 
nervous  system."  These  6  million  are  almost 
exclusively  residents  of  economically  dis- 
tressed urban  and  rural  areas. 

Moreover,  Heber  and  his  team  saw  that 
mental  retardation  in  the  slums  is  strikingly 
concentrated  within  Individual  families 
where  the  Intelligence  of  the  mother  is  low. 

At  first  this  waa  thought  to  support  the 
"heredity  is  more  powerful  than  environ- 
ment" school.  After  all.  if  children  of  normal 
IQ  mothers  lived  in  the  slums  and  still 
achieved,  while  children  of  low  IQ  mothers 
were  retarded,  coiild  anything  but  heredity 
be  the  reason? 

The  Milwaukee  project  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  a  mother  of  low  IQ  creates  an 
especially  crippling  environment  for  her 
children — above  and  beyond  the  ordinary 
handicaps  of  the  alums. 

Heber's  Infant  Education  Center  and 
project  workers  have  in  elTect  supplanted  the 
retarded  mothers  of  a  group  of  youngsters 
(where  cognitive  development  Is  concerned) 
and  shown  that  "heredity"  did  not  doom  the 
Infants  to  retardation. 

It  shoiud  be  clear  that  such  m.asslvc  inter- 
vention into  the  environments  or  disadvan- 
taged children  Is  not  now  applicable  tc  fub- 
Uc  education.  The  cost  of  the  Milwaukee 
project  has  averaged  about  110,000  per  child. 

But  some  lessons  from  the  project  are 
applicable. 

"Our  data  suggests  that  even  Head  Start 
is  getting  children  when  they  are  too  old," 
says  Dr.  Pat  Flanagan,  a  Heber  associate. 

The  most  important  Impact  of  the  Mil- 
waukee project  could  be  In  changing  atti- 
tudes about  the  potential  of  America's 
disadvantaged  chUdren. 

If     tttachers     and     school  administrators 
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dmply  start  to  believe  these  children  are 
educable,  and  earnestly  take  whatever  "com- 
pensatory" intervention  is  now  feasible,  it 
could  make  a  world  of  difference  for  a  lot 
of  children  and  for  the  nation. 

[From  American  Bducatlon.  July  1971] 
Cak  Slttk  CRnjmzN  Iaabm? 
(By  Stephen  P.  Strickland) 

Disadvantaged  children  may  be  capaMe  of 
educational  achievements  far  beyond  any- 
thing heretofore  imagined  if  a  renutfkable 
project  In  Milwaukee  Is  the  guide  It  clearly 
aeems  to  be. 

m  the  project,  now  in  lt«  fifth  year,  chU- 
dren from  poor,  Illiterate  parents  living  In 
the  city's  most  depressed  section  have  shown 
sustained  high  performance  on  a  variety  of 
tests  administered  from  Infancy  through 
their  fourth  year.  During  that  period  the 
youngster*'  Intelligence  quotients  jumped  by 
better  than  50  percent,  with  some  of  them 
achieving  as  high  as  186. 

This  and  other  evidence  gathered  during 
the  project  seems  to  demonstrate  that  while 
early  environmental  circumstances  have  a 
powerful  Impact  on  a  child's  intellectual 
growth,  the  sl\un  environment  in  and  of 
Itself  does  not  necessarily  form  a  lifetime 
trap  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Taken  alone,  that  finding  may  not  seem 
novel — although  convictions  about  the  suc- 
cess of  various  educational  "Intervention 
strategies"  sometimes  have  appeared  to  be 
based  more  on  hope  and  sympathy  than  on 
scientific  evidence.  The  Milwaukee  Project 
provides  hard  data  to  suppwrt  the  belief  that, 
under  the  right  circumstances,  Intervention 
can  be  successful  even  In  the  most  difficult 
situations.  Beyond  that,  the  project  suggests 
that  some  factors  affecting  learning  capci- 
blllty  and  Intelligence  quotients  whieh  at 
first  glance  could  be  Interpreted  as  matters 
of  inheritance  are  Instead  matters  of  en- 
vironment. 

The  implication  of  the  latter  finding  is  one 
of  the  things  that  makee  the  Milwaukee 
Project  important.  In  fact,  the  project's  im- 
plications relate  to  several  educational  oon- 
cems  from  compensatory  education  to  men- 
tal retardation.  Broadly,  they  justify  otir 
paying  greater  attention  to  the  availability, 
the  kind,  and  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
grams for  the  very  young  child. 

The  Milwaukee  Project  was  launched  in 
1964  when  a  multldlsclpllnary  teem  from  the 
University  of  Wisoonaln  under  the  direction 
of  Rick  Heber,  Professor  of  Education  and 
CTitld  Psychology,  began  a  series  of  surveys 
designed  to  leam  more  about  the  relation- 
ship of  poverty  to  mental  retardation.  The 
team  included  professionals  from  the  fields 
of  peychology,  psychiatry,  sociology,  and 
speech  therapy  as  wdl  as  education. 

The  Wisconsin  group  knew  that  by  some 
estimates  more  than  six  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  are  considered  to  be  men- 
tally retarded  and  that,  although  the  great 
majority  of  them  have  no  Identifiable  path- 
ology of  the  nervous  system,  all  have  excep- 
tionally low  I.Q.'s  and  are  functionally  if  not 
physiologically  retarded.  They  also  knew  that 
mentally  retarded  persons  are  found  in  par- 
ticularly large  numbers  among  the  popula- 
tions of  economically  distressed  urban  and 
rural  areas.  What  had  not  been  documented 
was  a  view  that  was  nevertheless  gaining  In- 
creasing acceptance:  that  the  retardation  so 
frequently  encountered  in  the  slum  was  pro- 
duced by  the  overall  environment  charac- 
teristically found  there— a  combination  of 
Ignorance,  Illiteracy,  malnutrition,  and  eco- 
nomic, mental,  and  peychc^oglcal  depression. 

That  view  overlooked  two  rather  obvloxis 
facts:  by  far  the  great  majority  of  disadvan- 
taged persons  living  In  slum  areas  are  not 
retarded,  and  the  majority  of  children  reared 


by  economically  disadvantaged  families  de- 
velop and  leam  In  a  relatively  normal  fash- 
ion. These  facts  suggested  that  the  heavy 
concentrations  of  mentally  retarded  persons 
in  slum  areas  were  related  to  certain  spedflc 
factors  rather  than  the  general  environment, 
and  the  Wisconsin  group  set  out  to  find 
them. 

The  area  selected  for  the  surveys  was  that 
residential  section  of  Milwaukee  which,  ac- 
cording to  census  data,  had  the  lowest  me- 
dian family  Income,  the  greatest  population 
density  per  housing  unit,  and  the  most  di- 
lapidated housing  In  the  city.  It  was,  In 
short,  a  classic  urban  slum.  And  predictably, 
It  yielded  a  much  higher  rate  of  mental  re- 
tardation among  school  children  than  any 
other  area  of  the  dty. 

The  first  survey  was  conducted  in  1964, 
with  all  families  in  the  area  whose  children 
Included  a  newborn  child  being  invited  to 
participate.  The  most  important  finding  to 
emerge  from  that  initleJ  study  was  that  ma- 
ternal intelligence  was  the  most  reliable  sin- 
gle indicator  of  the  level  and  character  of 
Intellectual  development  of  the  children.  Al- 
though mother  with  an  I.Q.  below  80  made 
up  less  than  half  the  total  group  of  mothers 
in  the  study,  they  accounted  for  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  ChUdren  vrlth  I.Q.'s  below  80. 
The  survey  data  further  showed  that  the 
lower  the  mothers'  I.Q.,  the  greater  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  their  chUdren's  scoring  low  on  in- 
telligence tests. 

Fathers  were  not  evaluated  In  the  first  sur- 
vey. In  a  second  survey,  focused  on  519  new- 
bom  Infanta  In  the  area,  Intelligence  testa 
were  given  to  fathers,  mothers,  and  children 
over  two  years  of  age.  While  the  results 
showed  that  the  father's  IntelUgerxe  level 
tended  to  be  strikingly  close  to  that  of  the 
mother,  members  of  the  team  felt  that  the 
constant  proximity  of  infant  and  mother  and 
the  fact  that  often  the  father  did  not  reside 
in  the  home  made  maternal  I.Q.  a  more  de- 
pendable gauge. 

As  a  result  of  their  surveys  and  analyBls, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  group  became 
convinced  that  the  exoeptional  prevalence  of 
mental  retardation  in  the  slums  of  American 
cities  Is  not  randomly  distributed  or  ran- 
domly caused.  Rather,  It  is  concentrated 
within  IndlvlduaJ  families  that  can  be  iden- 
tified on  the  basis  of  maternal  intelligence. 
In  other  words,  the  reaaon  for  the  unxisually 
high  concentration  of  mental  retardation  in 
slum  areas  Is  not  the  slum  environment  gen- 
erally, but  the  retarded  parent  residing  in 
that  environment. 

Examined  superficially,  the  population 
survey  data  from  the  Milwaukee  study  could 
be  taken  as  suggestive  evidence  that  "cul- 
tural-famlll&l"  mental  retardation  Is  more 
a  matter  of  heredity  than  of  environment. 
But  what  the  team  of  educator-echol&rs  ac- 
tually observed  In  their  repeated  visits  with 
hundreds  of  families  was  that  the  mentally 
retarded  mother  creates  a  social  environment 
for  her  offspring  that  is  distinctly  different 
from  that  created  by  her  neighbor  of  normal 
intelligence  level. 

Challenged  by  that  observation,  Heber  and 
hla  associates  determined  to  discover 
whether  the  kind  of  retardation  that  i>er- 
petuates  iteelf  from  parent  to  chUd  In  the 
slum-dwelUng  family  could  be  prevented, 
and  If  so,  how. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  university  and 
with  grant  support  from  the  Social  and  Re- 
habUitatlon  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
multldlBclplinary  teem  e8tabU.<ihed  an  In- 
fant Education  Center  In  1966  In  the  area 
where  their  surveys  had  been  conducted. 
Knowing  that  only  children  of  mothers  with 
I.Q.'s  leas  than  80  show  a  progressive  decline 
In  mean  intelligence  as  they  grow  older,  the 
Wisconsin  group  decided  to  focus  their  at- 
tention and  their  efforts  on  mxdb.  yoxmgsters. 


They  wanted  to  work  with  children  who,  «u>- 
cording  to  the  record,  were  virtually  certain 
to  show  cbaracteristica  of  mental  retardation 
as  they  grew  older. 

The  challenge  was  to  see  whether  InteUec- 
tual  deficiency  might  be  prevented — as  op- 
posed to  cured  or  remediated  later — by  In- 
troducing an  array  of  positive  factors  In  the 
children's  early  life,  displacing  factors  that 
speared  to  be  negative  or  advene.  The  Wis- 
consin team  knew  that  any  eound  conclusions 
would  have  to  be  based  on  data  developed 
over  a  period  of  years  and  for  a  relatively 
stable  population  group. 

The  teachers  In  the  MUwaukee  Project  are 
both  men  and  women  and  come  from  many 
different  backgrounds.  Not  aU  of  them  are 
teachers  by  training.  Indeed,  not  all  of  them 
have  college  degrees.  They  are  chosen  by  the 
project  directors  from  any  applicants  on  the 
basis  of  personal  Interviews  as  well  as  compre- 
hensive written  information.  What  is  sou^t 
is  an  abUlty  for  sensitive  Interaction  with  In- 
fants and  small  chUdren  and  an  ability  to 
work  within  a  system  of  special  Instruction 
that  is  both  structured  and  fiexible,  requiring 
both  discipline  and  Initiative.  Each  teacher 
undergoes  eight  months  of  training  before 
beginning  work  at  the  Infant  Education  Cen- 
ter. At  present,  six  of  the  nine  teachers  teach- 
ing the  two-to-four-yeaf-olds  have  been  with 
the  program  from  its  early  days. 

For  the  last  four  yean  some  40  mothers 
with  I-Q.'s  of  less  than  70  have,  with  their 
newborn  chUdren,  participated  in  the  Infant 
Education  Center  Project.  When  asked  if  they 
wished  to  have  their  chUdren  take  part  In 
such  a  program,  all  mothers  who  were  offered 
the  opportunity  seized  it  quickly.  The  new- 
bom  babies  of  these  mothers  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  with  two-thirds  of  them  be- 
ing placed  in  the  experimental  program  and 
the  remaining  one-third  In  a  control  group. 
Beginning  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  life,  the 
project  team  launched  a  comprehensive  "in- 
tervention" into  the  lives  of  those  infants  In 
the  experimental  program. 

Shortly  after  the  mother  rettimed  from  the 
hospital,  teachers  began  visiting  the  home 
for  several  hours  each  day,  focusing  most  of 
their  attention  on  the  baby.  Some  weeks 
later,  as  soon  as  the  mother  and  the  teachM 
together  decided  that  the  time  was  right, 
mother  and  chUd  joined  programs  at  the  In- 
fant Education  Center.  The  infant  chUd, 
usually  three  to  four  months  old,  was  exposed 
to  mental  stimulation  of  a  wide  variety  for 
several  hours  each  day  under  a  one-to-one 
ratio  with  trained  adults.  MeanwhUe  the 
mother  waa  encouraged — but  not  reqiilred 
to  take  part  in  a  center  program  designed  to 
teach  her  improved  homemaking  and  baby- 
care  techniques  and  in  some  cases  to  provide 
basic  occupational  training.  

The  oldest  chUdren  are  now  moving  toward 
their  fifth  birthdays.  For  the  last  four-and- 
a-haU  years  they  have  been  picked  up  early 
each  morning  at  their  homes  and  brought 
to  the  Infant  Education  Center.  Each  child 
in  the  school  has  his  own  teacher  untU  he  U 
24  months  old.  At  that  point  small  group 
learning  begins,  with  two-year-olds  being 
placed  in  a  class  with  five  other  yoimgsters. 
When  tlie  children  are  three  years  old,  the 
size  of  the  class  Is  Increased  to  eight;  when 
they  are  four,  it's  increased  to  11.  Through- 
out, three  teachers  are  assigned  to  each  class. 
•mis  formula  enables  everv  teacher  to  spe- 
ciaUTO  m  a  given  area — ^reading,  language  de- 
velopment and  expression,  or  mathematics — 
whUe  providing  a  constant  relationship  be- 
tween each  ChUd  and  several  adults  and  con- 
stant relationship  among  the  chUdren. 
Acnvrms  a««  STRTJCTUxn) 

The  education  program  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  activities  including  important  as- 
pects of  sensory  and  language  Bttmulatton. 
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ThflM  activities  are  precisely  8tractuz«d. 
though  the  setting  U  arranged  to  encourage 
flezlbUlty  and  Initiative  by  both  the  Infant 
and  the  teacher. 

The  schedule  during  four  days  of  each 
week  is  firmly  set  for  the  children  two  years 
old  and  older.  They  arrive  at  the  center  by 
9:00  aon.,  and  after  they  are  given  breakfast, 
they  begin  their  classes  at  9:30.  Bach  of  the 
three  teachers  engages  a  third  of  the  pupils 
In  learning  activities  In  his  or  her  special 
area,  using  both  standard  equipment  and 
techniques,  materials,  and  methods  that 
have  been  developed  at  the  c«iter.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Peabody  Language  Development 
Kit  few  primary  level  Is  used  for  children 
two,  three,  and  four  years  old  In  their  after- 
noon group  language  class.  In  the  more  In- 
dividualized morning  language  class,  the 
teacher  usually  uses  equipment  and  meth- 
ods developed  over  the  last  several  years  by 
Heber  and  his  colleagues,  and  she  may  oc- 
casionally adapt  variations  from  standard 
methods  and  equipment  for  particular  pur- 
poses. 

In  his  language  class,  wlilch  lasts  a  half 
hour,  a  child  Is  guided  by  the  teacher  for  20 
minutes  of  stimulatory  exercises;  In  the  re- 
maining 10  minutes  he  may  use  the  equip- 
ment or  materials  or  continue  In  any  way 
he  wishes  the  activity  the  teacher  beg;an.  His 
second  class,  also  of  a  half -hour's  duration, 
is  UlLewlBe  divided  Into  20  minutes  of  struc- 
tured activity  and  10  minutes  of  unstruc- 
tured continuation  of  that  activity.  After  a 
half-hour  of  free  play,  a  third  half-hour 
class  brings  the  children  to  11:30,  when 
they  decide  whether  they  wish  to  watch 
"Sesame  Streert"  on  television — which  the 
Milwaukee  Project  professionals  rate 
highly — or  to  continue  one  of  the  activities 
begun  previously  that  morning. 

After  lunch  and  a  nap,  there  are  two  addi- 
tional classes  in  the  afternoon,  once  more  of 
a  half -hour  each.  For  these  two  classes,  each 
age  group  Is  divided  Into  two  sections  with 
one  teacher  working  with  three  to  six  chil- 
dren. The  group  language  class  emphasizes 
communication  and  problem-solving.  The 
teacher  might  ask,  for  example.  "What  if  you 
woke  up  in  the  morning  and  could  find  only 
one  shoe?"  The  point  Is  to  stir  the  children's 
Imaginations  and  encourage  free  verbaliza- 
tion of  thought. 

A  second  teacher  engages  her  section  In 
lessons  on  topics  that  vary  from  week  to  week 
and  include  science,  art,  and  music.  As  in 
the  morning  classes,  there  are  20  minutes  of 
structured  activity  and  10  minutes  of  free 
use  of  equipment  or  free  exploration  of  topics 
introduced  earlier.  BfeanwhUe,  the  third 
teacher  uses  this  period  to  work  Individually 
with  any  child  needing  special  help  In  any 
subject. 

Both  the  morning  and  afternoon  class 
groupings  are  based  on  a  combination  of  abil- 
ity and  behavior.  Hence  there  \a,  once  more, 
flexibility  within  the  structure.  A  child  may 
have  his  language  class  at  9:30  on  some  days 
and  at  11  on  other  days.  For  children  less 
than  two  years  old.  the  day's  activities  are 
not  as  structured  as  they  are  for  the  older 
youngster*.  And  on  Fridays,  the  day  is  less 
structured  for  all  the  children,  often  allowing 
for  such  special  occasions  as  field  trips. 

The  program  for  mothers  continues  after 
the  children  have  begun  their  classes  at  the 
center.  Following  the  initial  emphasis  on 
child  care  and  homemaklng,  the  program 
offers  opportunities  for  vocational  training 
and  has  assisted  a  number  of  mothers  to  se- 
cure stsady  employment  for  the  flrvt  time. 
The  center  does  not  employ  any  of  the  moth- 
ers but  supports  an  active  parents  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  majority  of  them  partici- 
pate. 
From  the  very  beginning  of  their  partici- 


pation In  the  infant  education  program  the 
youngsters  have  been  tested  as  wen  as  taught. 
At  given  intervals  a  number  of  experimental 
measures  of  learning  and  performance — In 
language  development  and  motor  skills, 
among  other  areas — have  been  applied  and 
standardized  tests  of  intelligence  and  intel- 
lectual development  administered. 

oiwwKuafcwa  ik  f^wcmucancss 
Starting  when  they  were  18  months  old  and 
continuing  at  slz-we^  Intervals  thereafter, 
the  children  have  been  given  a  series  of  lan- 
guage performance  teets,  including  both 
"free  speech  samples"  (recordings  of  their 
oonvecsatlona  made  at  random  Intervals)  and 
formal  language  teets.  Over  a  period  of  three 
years,  striking  differences  have  developed  in 
the  performances  of  children  In  Vba  experi- 
mental group  and  those  in  the  oontrol  group. 
When  the  children  in.  the  expwlmental 
group  reached  19  to  25  months  of  age,  their 
vocabulary  production  began  to  accelerate 
rapidly.  For  thoee  In  the  control  group,  vo- 
cabulary production  did  not  begin  In  any  in- 
stance until  the  child  was  38  months  old, 
and  a  number  of  the  oontrol  group  children 
still  could  not  speak  at  that  age. 

An  Interesting  phenomenon  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  team  observed  was  that  at  ap- 
proximately 36  months  the  children  In  the 
experimental  group  seemed  to  reach  a  voctt- 
bulary  plateau  lasting  for  one  to  two 
months.  At  that  stage,  as  the  children  began 
to  concentrate  on  grammatical  structtue, 
they  produced  fewer  new  words.  "Riree  or 
four  months  later,  however,  the  children  In 
the  active  program  were  able  to  express 
themselves  in  full  sentences,  some  relatively 
complex,  while  meet  of  the  children  In  the 
control  group  were  for  the  most  piLrt  still 
producing  unconnected  wOTds. 

The  children  In  the  active  stimulation  pro- 
gram advanced  rapidly  not  only  In  expression 
but  In  oomprehenelon  ae  v<rell.  A  test  given 
first  at  36  months  and  thereafter  at  three- 
month  Intervals  meaaxired  the  children's 
comprehenelon  of  16  different  grammatical 
features  or  rules  of  the  English  language.  At 
every  point,  the  children  In  the  experimental 
group  showed  significantly  superior  pertorca- 
ance. 

Indeed,  on  a  whole  range  of  testa — from 
simple  matching  and  sorting  to  comprehen- 
sion and  motor  skills  to  tests  of  Intellectual 
development  and  intelligence  quotient — the 
children  who  have  been  exposed  since  in- 
fancy to  the  dally  routine  of  mental  stimula- 
tion have  shown  remarkable  development  In 
contrast  with  the  children  in  the  control 
group.  ITiis  holds  true  even  when  the  per- 
formance of  the  experimental  group  Is  meas- 
ured against  the  norms  established  by  age 
peers  generally. 

Naturally  it  was  hoped  and  expected  that 
the  concentrated,  carefully  constructed  pro- 
gram of  stimulation  of  which  one  group  of 
children  was  to  be  exposed  would  result  In 
some  noticeable  differences.  But  the  original 
specific  goal  was  to  test  ways  of  preventing 
decline  in  intellectual  development  in  chil- 
dren for  whom  such  decline  was  predictable 
on  a  variety  of  grounds.  What  was  not  an- 
ticipated by  Heber  and  his  colleagues  was 
the  marked  acceleration  In  a  range  of  In- 
tellectual skills  that  has  In  fact  occvirred 
over  the  last  four  years  on  the  part  of  We 
children  in  the  experimental  program. 

Those  differences  are  dramatized  In  the 
finding  that  at  42  months  of  age,  the  chil- 
dren In  the  active  stimulation  program 
measured  an  average  of  33  I.Q.  points  higher 
than  the  children  in  the  control  group,  with 
some  of  them  registering  I.Q.'s  as  high  as 
135.  Equally  remarkable,  the  children  In  the 
experimental  program  are  learning  at  a  rate 
that  is  in  excess  of  the  norm  for  their  age 
peers  generally. 


The  results  of  four  years  of  effort  Mi4t 
analysis  that  have  gone  Into  the  Milwaukee 
Project  obvioudy  are  extremely  promising. 
The  professional  educators,  social  scientists, 
and  teachers  Involved  are  nevertheless  cau- 
tious In  their  interpretation  of  those  results. 
For  one  thing,  they  want  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze data  on  the  children  participating  in  the 
project  for  another  two  years  <»  more. 

Further,  the  children  have  doubtless  be- 
come "test  wise,"  and  the  project  team  would 
like  more  time  to  assess  the  possible  effect  of 
this  kind  of  sophistication.  Nevertheless,  the 
children  in  the  control  group  have  been 
tested  as  often  as  those  In  the  experimental 
program,  and  so  the  difference  In  their  per- 
formances obviously  results  from  differences 
in  their  educational  environment. 

Whatever  their  caution,  members  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  group  do  say  that,  as 
far  as  they  know,  the  intellectual  stimula- 
tion and  training  given  the  children  in  the 
Milwaukee  Project  have  been  more  compre- 
hensive and  Intensive  than  that  to  which 
any  comparable  groups  of  Infants  have  ever 
been  exposed.  In  the  comse  of  their  efforts, 
members  of  the  team  have  developed  par- 
ticular techniques — especially  in  the  area 
of  verbal  skill  development  and  reading  com- 
prehension— that  seem  to  have  affected  the 
progress  of  the  children,  though  team  mem- 
bers are  reluctant  to  suggest  that  those 
techniques  and  approaches  are  unique  or 
even  completely  novel.  They  are,  in  any  case, 
planning  a  series  of  Instructional  materials 
based  on  their  research  and  teaching  experi- 
ence in  infant  education. 

Despite  the  scientific  caution  and  personal 
modesty  of  the  Wisconsin  group,  their  excite- 
ment at  the  possibilities  they  have  developed 
shows  through. 

"We  have  seen  a  capacity  for  learning  on 
the  part  of  extremely  young  children  that 
previously  1  would  not  have  believed  possi- 
ble." says  Heber.  "While  the  results  are  by 
no  means  fully  conclusive  and  must  continue 
to  be  tested,  the  least  that  I  am  willing  to 
say  Is  that  it  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the 
children  In  the  experimental  program  ever 
falling  back  to  the  level  of  their  age  peers  in 
the  lagging  control   group." 

In  any  case,  the  trend  of  the  data  being 
developtd  in  the  Milwaukee  Project  engen- 
ders real  hope  that  mental  retardation  of  the 
kind  that  occurs  in  children  whose  psuents 
are  poor  and  of  poor  ability  can  be  prevented. 
If  the  effort  is  begun  early  and  remains  con- 
stant in  the  early  years,  even  very  serious 
kinds  of  mental  and  intellectual  disadvan- 
tage can  possibly  be  forestalled. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
fMr.  Miller)  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  there  has  been 
a  calculated  campaign  to  make  pessi- 
mism our  national  creed.  Commenting  on 
this  "disaster  lobby,"  Thomas  R.  Shep- 
herd. Jr.,  publisher  of  Loc*  magazine, 
pointed  out  some  pertinent  facts: 

Environmentalists  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  precisely  as  much  oxygen  in  the  air  today 
as  in  1910;  despite  poUutlon,  drinking  water 
Is  safer  than  ever  before,  certainly  safer  than 
that  which  caused  Philadelphia's  1793 
epidemic  which  killed  one  of  every  five  resl- 
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4«nt8;  If  the  present  drop  In  United  States 
;)lrth  rates  continues,  nobody  will  be  here 
in  the  year  4,000,  but  don't  worry  about  that 
either;  fish  caught  44  years  ago  contained 
double  the  mercury  as  any  fish  processed  this 
feu;  while  60  species  of  wUdllfe  will  prob- 
ably become  extinct  In  this  century,  the  same 
number  disappeared  In  the  90's.  Ufe  expect- 
ancy of  Americans  has  doubled  1^  160  years 
.  .  .  and  our  economic  system  with  all  Its 
faults  Is  the  world's  best. 


THE  CONSUMER  PRODUCT 
INFORMATION  INDEX 

The  SPEJAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  October  1970,  the  administra- 
tion took  an  important  step  forward  in 
the  interests  of  the  American  consumer. 

Through  an  Executive  order,  President 
Iftxon  established  the  Consumer  Product 
Information  Coordinating  Center  within 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

The  Center  is  responsible  for  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  relevant  and 
meaningful  consumer  product  informa- 
tion as  a  byproduct  of  the  Government's 
research,  development,  and  procurement 
activities.  It  is  also  charged  with  promot- 
ing greater  public  awareness  of  existing 
Federal  programs. 

As  a  part  of  the  consumer  product  in- 
formation program,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  through  the  Consumer 
Product  Information  Distribution  Center, 
released  last  April  the  first  edition  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Information  Index. 
The  first  edition  contained  a  list  of  211 
low-cost  publications  by  11  agencies.  As 
new  and  relevant  publications  are  Is- 
sued, they  will  be  included  in  subsequent 
editions  of  the  index. 

In  July,  the  second  edition  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Information  Index  was 
released.  Included  in  this  edition  of  the 
index  are  194  selected  publications  by  13 
Federal  agencies.  Throughout  this  15- 
page  index,  the  consumer  is  advised  on 
how  to  buy,  use,  and  take  care  of  prod- 
ucts. The  publications  cover  many  areas, 
including  budget,  shopping,  building, 
buying,  and  financing  houses,  home  re- 
pairs and  improvements,  and  health. 

I  serve  on  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  (Currency  and  I  have  introduced  a 
comprehensive  Consumer  Protection  Act 
so  I  have  a  keen  and  continuing  Interest 
In  the  subject.  I  think  this  booklet  is  a 
valuable  consumer  tool. 

I  am  pleased,  at  this  point,  to  insert  the 
second  edition  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Information  Index  Into  the  Record  : 
CoNsuMKB  PaoDTTcr  Intokmation:  An  Ikdex 

OP  SiXECTXD  Fedkral  Pttbucations  on  How 

To  Bxrr,  Usz,  ajtd  Takx  Cakx  of  Conbttmxb 

Products 

appliancx8 

Buying  Tour  Home  Sewing  Machine.  1969. 
12  pp.  0100-0839.  10*. 

Facts  About  Microwave  Oven  Radiation. 
1970.  9  pp.  T70O-OO3.  Free.  Safety  aspects  In 
use  and  maintenance. 

Sewing  Maclilna  Use  and  Car*.  1906.  63  pp. 
010O-O51O.  40* 


What's  Being  Done  About  Z-Rays  From 
Home  TV  Sets?  1971.  13  pp.  leaflet.  7700-010. 
Free.  Federal  standards  controlling  the  manu- 
facture of  color  TV,  plus  Information  on  safe 
use  and  servicing. 

ATrrOMOBILES 

Brakes:  A  Comparison  of  Braking  Perform- 
ance for  1971  Passenger  Oars.  1970.  31  pp. 
6003-0036.  40<. 

Cost  of  Operating  an  Automobile.  1970.  11 
pp.  7700-004.  Free.  Costs  of  maintenance,  ac- 
cessories, parts,  tires,  gas,  oU,  insurance,  etc. 
for  a  moderately  priced  sedan. 

Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Defect  Recall  Cam- 
paigns. 

Sept.  9,  1966  to  Dec.  31, 1967.  6003-0013.  30^ 
Jan.  1.  1968  to  Dec.  31,  1968.  600a-0016.  30# 
Jan.  1,  1969  to  Dec.  81.  1969.  6003-0017.  40< 
Jan.  1,  1970  to  Dec.  31.  1970.  6003-0030.  46< 
Jan.  1.  1971  to  April  1.  1971.  6008-0033.  16#. 
A  report  of  the  recalls  occurring  within  the 
Interval  covered  by  each  volimie.  Data  In- 
clude:  make,  model,  model  year,  brief  de- 
scription  of  defect   and   corrective   action, 
number  of   vehicles   recalled,   and  date   of 
manufacturer's  notification  of  defect. 

Tires:  A  Comparison  of  Tire  Reserve  Load 
for  1971  Passenger  Cars.  1970.  34  pp.  6003- 
0926.  40i. 

"Hres:  Their  Selection  and  Care.  1970.  38 
pp.  0303-0681.  65<. 

Performance  Data  for  New  1971  Passenger 
Cars  and  Motorcycles.  1970.  266  pp.  5003-0024. 
(2.00.  Includes  cu:celeratlon  performance  data 
plus  all  information  contained  In  the  sepa- 
rate publications:  Brakes:  A  Comparison  of 
Braking  Performance  for  1971  Passenger  Cars 
and  Tires:  A  Comparison  of  Tire  Reserve 
Load  for  1971  Passenger  Cars. 

BUDGET,    CEEDrr.    AND   FINANCE 

Be  a  Good  Shopper.  1965.  8  pp.  0105-0003. 
10^.  Elementary  guide  to  shopping. 

A  Guide  to  Budgeting  for  the  Family.  1970. 
13  pp.  0100-0779.  10^.  Steps  in  developing  a 
budget  with  charts  for  estimating  Income, 
planning  family  spending,  and  recording 
expenses. 

Helping  Families  Manage  Their  Finances. 
1068.  51  pp.  0100-0982.  40<.  Comprehensive 
budget  planning  guidance  with  information 
on  credit,  savings,  and  life  insurance. 

Managing  Your  Money.  1964.  12  pp.  0105- 
0038.  15#.  Elementary  plan  for  analyzing  the 
family  spending  pattern  and  planning  for 
better  money  management. 

Planning  for  the  Later  Years.  1969.  51  pp. 
1770-0003.  35^.  Comprehensive  guide  for 
retirement,  planning  with  discussions  of  in- 
come, health  maintenance,  housing,  legal 
problems,  and  use  of  leisure  time. 

What  You  Should  Know  About  Truth  In 
Lending.  1970.  6  pp.  7700-001.  Free.  Tips  to 
help  the  consumer  understand  and  use 
credit;  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Law. 

When  You  Use  Credit  for  the  Family.  1965. 
12  pp.  0105-0001.  10<.  Elementary  guide  to 
use  and  costs  of  credit. 

CHnj}    CAKX 

Playing  Safe  in  Toyland.  1971.  4  pp.  770O- 
012.  Free.  Safety  considerations  in  toy  selec- 
tion and  use. 

Selecting  AutomobUe  Safety  Restraints  for 
Small   Children.   1970.  6  pp.   1701-0372.   10*. 

Watch  Out  for  Lead  Paint  Poisoning.  1971. 
2  pp.  7700-027.  Free.  ProtecUng  the  chUd 
from  lead  paint  poisoning  by  eliminating 
hazards  in  the  home. 

Your  Children's  Feet  and  Footwear.  1964. 13 
pp.  1791-0066.  10<.  Guidance  for  selecting  and 
assuring  proper  fit  in  footwear. 

Prenatal  Care.  1970.  92  pp.  1791-0144.  20t. 
Discussion  of  medical  care  during  preg- 
nancy; nutrition;  physloaJ  change  and 
mental  attitudes  of  the  mother;  preparing 
for  the   baby's   arrival;    Includes   a   list  of 


clothing  and  equipment  necessary  to  proper- 
ly care  for  the  infant. 

Infant  Care.  1970.  108  pp.  1791-0140.  »i- 
Care  of  the  infant;  Includes  advice  on  selec- 
tion and  la\andering  of  clothing.  Behavior  of 
Infant;  focusee  on  intervals  of  one  to  four 
months,  four  to  eight  months,  and  eight  to 
twelve  months. 

Tour  Child  From  1  to  6.  1970.  B8  pp.  1971- 

0069.  20^  Behavior  of  the  pre-sChool  child 
and  the  role  of  the  parent  dxirlng  these  years: 
includes  sviggested  play  activmes  and  toys. 

Yoxir  Child  From  6-12.  1970.  96  pp.  1971- 

0070.  55  <.  Behavior  of  the  school-age  child 
and  role  of  the  parent. 

Katy's  Oolortng  Book  Alwut  Drugs  and 
Health.  1970.  20  pp.  2704-0011.  36*.  Teacbes 
the  young  chUd  safe  use  of  medicines,  also 
Includes  guide  to  help  parents  encourage  a 
proper  attitude  towards  medicine  and  drugs. 

CLOTHING     AND    rAKRICS 

Clothing  RepcOre.  1970.  30  pp.  #100-0778. 
25 (.  Twenty-five  repairs  that  can  be  done  In 
the  home  to  prolong  the  usefulness  of  gar- 
ments. 

Dangers  of  Flammable  Clothing.  1968.  4  pp. 
7700-002.  Free.  Characteristics  of  flammable 
and  non-S&mmable  fabrics;  lists  fabrics  that 
burn  readily  end  thoee  that  resist  or  retard 
fire. 

Fibers  and  Fabrics.  1970.  38  pp.  0303-0680. 
65<.  Basic  information  about  the  properties, 
uses,  and  care  of  the  principal  natural  and 
man-made  fibers. 

FU  New  Clothes  to  Make  Tliem  Last 
Longer.  1966.  10  pp.  7700-032.  Free.  Illvis- 
trated  instructions  for  strengthening  new 
garment  construction. 

Look  for  That  Label.  1968.  8  pp.  1800-0016. 
15c.  Mandatory  labeling  requirements  for 
fiber  content  of  fabrics  and  furs. 

Measure  Before  You  Buy  Used  Clothes  for 
Your  School  Age  Boy  or  Girl.  1966.  8  pp.  7700- 
035.  Free.  How  to  assure  proper  fit  of  used 
clothing. 

PYotecting  Woolens  Against  Clothes  Moths 
and  Carpet  Beetles.  1970.  7  pp.  0100-1087. 
20<.  Identification  of  insects  and  giUdelines 
for  the  selection  and  safe  use  of  pesticides. 

Removing  Stains  Prom  Fabrics.  Home 
Methods.  1968.  32  pp.  0100-0850.  20<.  Rec- 
ommended stain  removers  and  Instructions 
for  removing   142  common  stains  safely. 

FOOD 

General 

Caffeine  (PDA  Fact  Sheet).  1970.  1  pg. 
7700-014.  Free.  What  it  is.  amounts  in  com- 
mon beverages  and  drugs,  and  use  as  a  stim- 
ulant. 

Cereals  and  Pasta  in  Family  Meals.  1968. 
32  pp.  0100-0611.  20<.  Varieties,  nutritional 
Importance,  buying,  cost,  storage,  prepara- 
tion, and  recipes  indicating  calories  per  por- 
tion. 

Family  Food  Budgeting.  1968.  16  pp.  0100- 
0873.  15c.  Food  plans  for  adequate  diets  at 
four  Income  levels. 

PamUy  Pood  Buying:  A  Guide  for  Calcu- 
lating Amounts  to  Buy  and  Comparing  Costs. 
1969.  60  pp.  0100-1117.  35<. 

Freezing  Combination  Main  Dishes.  1967. 
19  pp.  0100-0840.  20<.  Selection  of  Ingredi- 
ents and  packaging  materials,  preparation, 
recipes,  packing,  freezing,  and  reheating. 

Home  Care  of  Purchased  Frozen  Foods. 
1967.  6  pp.  0100-0653.  S(.  Shopping  pointers, 
storage  periods,  procediires  to  follow  when 
the  freezer  stop®  operating  due  to  mechani- 
cal or  power  faUure. 

How  to  Use  USDA  Grades  in  Buying  Food. 
1969.  12  pp.  0100-0511.  15c. 

Keeping  Food  Safe  To  Bat.  1969.  12  pp. 
0100-1068.  10<.  Sanitation  and  food  handling 
techniques  necessary  to  prevent  foodbome 
illnesses. 

Meat  Tenderlzers  and  Monosodlum  Qluta- 
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mate  (FDA  Fact  ahe«t) .  1968.  1  pg.  7700-018. 
Free.  Composition  and  aafety  asp<BCt8. 

Money-Saving  Main  Dlsbee.  IBM.  M  pp. 
0100-0641.  30<.  Selection  of  ingretUenta. 
prep«tfatlon.  and  recipes  for  nutritious,  eco- 
nomical eotrees. 

Some  Questions  and  An«wen  About 
Canned  Fooda  (FDA  Fact  Sheet) .  1071.  2  pp. 
7700-013.  Free.  Moat  frequeoitly  aaked  quee- 
tlona  on  storBge  and  safety. 

Scxne  QueetloDa  ^nd  Answere  About  Fcxid 
AddHlTSS  (FDA  Faot  Sheet).  1B70.  2  pp. 
7700-015.  Free.  Most  frequently  asked  ques- 
tions on  composition,  uses,  and  safety. 

Storing  Perishable  Foods  In  the  Home. 
1971.  13  pp.  0100-0860.  10^.  Storage  methods, 
tunes,  and  temperatures  for  malTitalnlng 
quality. 

Tour  Money's  Worth  In  Foods.  1970.  35  pp. 
0100-1170.  36<.  OtUdes  for  budgeUng,  menu 
planning,  and  shopping  for  best  values. 
Tables  for  comparing  portion  costs  of  vari- 
ous forma  of  food  and  package  sins. 

Diet  and  nutrition 

Calories  and  Weight:  The  USDA  Packet 
Guide.  1970.  76  pp.  0100-0613.  35^  Calories 
per  portion  of  oommion  foods  and  Informa- 
tion on  planning  weight  reduction  diets. 

Conserving  the  Nutritive  Values  in  Poods. 
1086.  18  pp.  0100-0609.  lOi.  Methods  of  se- 
lection, storage,  and  preparation  of  food  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  nutritive  values. 

Diet  and  ArthrlUa.  1969.  6  pp.  1701-0033. 
10*.  Importance  of  professional  guidance 
In  special  dietary  problems  and  a  warning 
against  promoters  of  phony  cures. 

Bat  a  Oood  Breakfast  to  Start  a  Oood  Day. 
1907.  8  pp.  leaflet.  0100-0170.  6*.  Ideas  for 
nutritious  and  economical  breakfasts. 

Facts  About  Nutrition.  1968.  24  pp.  1740- 
0106.  35<.  The  relationship  of  good  nutrition 
to  health,  sources  of  easentl&l  nutrients, 
sample  menu  plans,  and  nutrition  in  weight 
control,  pregnancy,  infancy,  and  old  age. 

Family  Fare — A  Guide  to  Good  Nutrition. 
1970.  91  pp.  0100-0770.  V>i.  Guide  to  dally 
nutritional  requirements  along  with  recipes 
^n<t  Information  on  buying,  storing,  and 
preparing  fbod. 

Food  and  Your  Weight.  1969.  30  pp.  0100- 
0657.  15«.  Suggestions  for  gaining,  losing,  or 
maintaining  weight,  plans  for  nutritious 
weight  reduction  diets,  and  a  listing  of 
calories  per  portion  of  commonly  used  foods. 

Food  Guide  for  Older  Folks.  1970.  16  pp. 
0100-0827.  10«.  For  persons  over  60  years  of 
age,  Information  on  meal  planning,  buying, 
and  preparing  foods  to  assure  adequate 
nutrition. 

Nutrition:  Food  at  Work  for  You.  1968.  15 
pp.  0100-0877.  lO*".  Selected  Information  on 
nutrition,  meal  planning,  buying,  and  stor- 
ing foods  extracted  fr<Mn  Family  Pare — A 
Guide  to  Good  Nutrition. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Foods.  1970.  41  pp.  0100- 
085S.  30«.  Nutrient  content  (Including 
saturated  and  unsaturated  fat  content)  of 
oonunon  foods,  plus  recommended  dally 
dietary  requirements. 

Scene  Questions  and  Answers  About  Die- 
tary Supplemental  (FDA  Fact  Sheet).  1969. 
3  pp.  770O-O17.  Free.  Most  frequently  asked 
questions  on  multi-vitamin  and  muUl- 
mlnaral  preparations  and  on  enriched  and 
fortified  foods. 

Dairy  and  eggs 

Cheese  In  Family  Meals.  1996.  22  pp.  OlOO- 
0782.  15^.  Varieties,  nutritional  lmp<Mtanoe. 
buying,  storing,  preparation,  and  recipes  in- 
dicating calories  per  portion. 

Eggs  in  Family  Meals.  1971.  0100-0774.  15*. 
Nutritional  Importance,  bujrlng.  storing, 
nxenu  suggestions,  and  recipes  Indicating 
calories  per  portion. 

How  To  Buy  Butter.  1968.  8  pp.  leaflet. 
0100-1284.  5«. 

How  To  Buy  Cheddar  Cheese.  1967.  8  pp. 
leaflet.  010O-O7V1.  t4. 


How  To  Buy  Bggs.  1968.  8  pp.  leaflet.  0100- 
0808.  10«.  Differences  In  USDA  grades  and 
sizes,  comparing  costs,  and  proper  storage. 

How  To  Buy  Instant  Nonfat  Dry  MUk. 
1967.  8  pp.  leaflet.  0100-0602.  lOt. 

Milk  and  Milk-Type  Products.  (PDA  Pact 
Sheet)  1970.  1  pg.  7700-018.  Free.  Composi- 
tion and  labeling  requlreoMnts. 

Milk  in  Family  Meals.  1967.  22  pp.  0100- 
0790.  Ibi.  Nutritional  importanoe  of  milk 
and  milk  products,  buying,  storing,  menu 
suggestions,  and  recipes  Indicating  calories 
per  portion. 

Frutta  and  vegetablea 

Fruits  in  Family  Meals.  1970.  80  pp.  0100- 
0780.  ao^.  Nutritional  In^Kstanoe,  types 
aTallable,  buying,  storing,  an<l  recipes  Indi- 
cating calories  per  portion. 

Home  Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
1969.  82  pp.  0100-0680.  XH.  Selecting  Ingre- 
dlaats  and  squlpment,  preparation,  and 
processing. 

Ham«  Fteeslng  ot  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

1969.  48  pp.  0100-0771.  20<.  Selecting  Ingredi- 
ents and  equipment,  preparation,  packaging, 
freezing  and  suggestions  for  use. 

How  To  Buy  Canned  and  Frozen  Vegetables. 
1960.  24  pp.  0100-0826.  30<.  Differences  in 
USDA  grades,  labeling  requirements,  and 
yield  of  cooked  vegetables  from  standard  cans 
and  packages. 

How  To  Buy  Dry  Beans,  Peas,  and  Lentils. 

1970.  13  pp.  0100-lMa.  2M. 

How  Td  Buy  Fresh  Fruits.  1968.  24  pp. 
0100-0608.  lit.  What  to  look  for  and  what  to 
avoid  In  the  selection  of  various  fresh  fruits. 

How  To  Buy  Freeh  VegetaMes.  1967.  24  pp. 
0100-0806.  16i.  What  to  look  for  and  what  to 
avoid  in  the  selection  of  various  fresh  vege- 
tables. 

Vegetables  In  Family  Meals.  1970.  32  pp. 
0100-0776.  20^.  Nutritional  Importance,  types 
available,  buying,  storing,  preparing,  and 
ivclpea  Indicating  calories  per  portion. 

Meat  and  poultry 

Bargain?  Freeeer  MeaU.  1970.  14  pp.  1800- 
0028.  lot.  Warning  against  deceptive  adver- 
tising In  the  sale  of  freeser  meats. 

Beef  and  Veal  In  Family  MeaU.  1970.  30  pp. 
0100-0786.  20<.  Nutritional  Importance,  Iden- 
tlflcatlon  of  cuts,  yield  of  boneless  cooked 
meat  from  various  cuts,  buying,  storing, 
preparation,  and  recipes  Indicating  calories 
per  portion. 

Home  Freezing  of  Poultry.  1970.  24  pp. 
0100-0854.  15<.  Selecting  poultry  and  equip- 
ment, buying,  preparing,  packaging,  freeelng, 
and  recipes  for  poultry  combination  dishes. 

How  To  Buy  Beef  RoasU.  1968.  16  pp.  0100- 

0806.  10*. 

How  To  Buy  Beef  Steaks.  1968.  16  pp.  0100- 

0807.  10«. 

How  To  Buy  Meat  for  Youx  Freezer.  1969. 
28  pp.  0100-0824.  20«. 

How  To  Buy  Poultry.  1970.  8  pp.  0100-0618. 
10*. 

Lamb  in  Family  Meals.  1970.  22  pp.  OlOO- 
1276.  20^.  Nutritional  Importance.  Identifica- 
tion of  cuts,  buying,  storing,  menu  sugges- 
tions, and  recipes  indicating  calories  per  por- 
tion. 

Meat  and  Poultry.  Care  Tips  for  You.  1970. 
12  pp.  0100-0683.  304.  Inspection  and  grad- 
ing, ejection,  storage,  sanitation,  and  prepa- 
ration. 

Pork  In  Family  Meals.  1969  28  pp.  0100- 
0819.  30i.  Nutritional  Importance,  Identifica- 
tion of  cuts,  label  requirements  for  cured 
pork,  buying,  storing,  menu  suggestions,  and 
recipes  indicating  calories  per  portion. 

Standards  for  Meat  and  Poultry  Products. 

1971.  4  pp.  7700-019.  Free.  Minimum  meat 
and  poultry  content  for  approximately  135 
food  products  (eg.  chill  con  came,  frozen 
dinners,  etc.). 

Seafood 

Common  Sense  Fish  Cookery/Arte  de 
Coclnar  Pescado  Con  Sentldo  Comun.  1971. 


34  pp.  7700-040.  Free.  Klemantary  guide  ooa- 
tains  instructions  In  both  Itnglish  and  Span- 
ish for  buying  and  preparing  fish;  Includss 
recipes  for  nutritious.  low-cost  fish  dishes. 

Fish  and  Shellfish  Over  the  Coals.  1980.  34 
pp.  2410-0110.  40^.  Selection,  preparation, 
and  recipes. 

Fish  for  Compliments  on  a  Budget.  1967.  30 
pp.  3410-0143.  16^.  Buying  Information  and 
recelpes  for  18  low  cost  Ssb  entrees. 

Let's  Cook  Fish.  1967.  54  pp.  3410-0142.  60^. 
Nutritional  Importance,  selection,  storage, 
preparation,  and  recipes. 

Seafood  summers.  1966.  19  pp.  2410-0141. 
26i.  Nutritious  recipes  for  weight  watchers. 

Tips  on  Cooking  Fish  and  Shellfish.  1958. 
10  pp.  2410-0008.  104.  NutrlUonal  Impor- 
tance, selection,  preparation,  and  recipes. 

The  following  publications  Include  Infor- 
mation on  varieties,  sizes,  selection,  prqtara- 
tlon.  and  recipes. 

How  To  Cook  Clams.  1964.  13  pp.  2410-0116. 
30 1. 

How  To  Cook  Crabs.  1964.  14  pp.  3410-0108. 
30<. 

How  To  Cook  Lobsters.  1964.  13  pp.  3410- 

0107.  30*. 

How  To  Cook  Oysters.  1964.  13  pp.  3410- 
0112.  30<. 

How  To  Cook  Scallops.  1959.  17  pp.  3410- 
0109.  36^. 

How  To  Cook  Shrimp.  1964.  18  pp.  3410- 
0115.  30f. 

How   To    Cook   Tuna.    1964.   14  pp.   3410- 

0108.  20t. 

HXALTH 

Cigarettes 

It  You  Must  Smoke — Five  Ways  to  Reduce 
the  Risks  of  Smoking.  1970.  5  pp.  7700-0046. 
Free. 

No  Smoking — Pamphlets  for  Parents.  Teen- 
agers, and  Grade  School  Children.  1967.  6 
pamphlets.  1791-0003.  65<. 

Facts  About  Smoking  and  Health.  1970. 
12  pp.  7700-033.  Free. 

Tar  and  Nicotine  Content  of  Cigarettes. 
1970.  Card.  7700-034.  Free. 

Hearings  Aids 

Choosing  a  Hearing  Aid.  1966.  12  pp.  1791  - 
0057.  16*.  Consideration  In  selection;  types 
and  models. 

Hearing  Aids — Veterans  Administration 
News  Release.  1971.  8  pp.  7700-006.  Free.  Re- 
sults of  brand  name  testing. 

Medicines 

Aspirin  (FDA  Pact  Sheet) .  1970.  2  pp.  7700- 
022.  F*ree.  Composition,  quality  controls,  and 
safe  use. 

First  Pacts  About  Drugs.  1970.  9  pp.  1713- 
0112.  16<.  Includes  over-the-counter,  pre- 
scription, and  drugs  of  abuse. 

Medicines:  Prescription  and  Over-The- 
Counter  (PDA  Pact  Sheet).  1970.  2  pp.  770O- 
024.  Free.  What  the  patient  should  know 
about  his  prescription  ;nediclne.  plus  safe 
use  of  non-prescription  medicines. 

Self  Medication  (FDA  Fact  Sheet).  1971.  2 
pp.  7700-026.  Free.  ResponslbUlty  of  individ- 
ual "ning  non-prescrtptlon  medicines.  Dan- 
gers of  over-use  and  of  ootnblnlng  medicines. 

Some  Questions  and  Answers  About  Medi- 
cines (FDA  Fact  Sheet).  1970.  2  pp.  7700- 
026.  Free.  Quality  of  over-the-counter  drugs, 
amounts  to  buy.  and  storage  Information. 
Effectiveness  of  weight  reduction  pills. 
Housmo 
Building,  buying  and  financing 

Consiuner  Protection — Interstate  Land 
Sales.  1970.  8  pp.  7700-030.  Free.  PrecauUons 
In  Uie  purchase  of  land  by  mail,  telephone, 
and  other  methods  which  discourage  on-site 
Inspection. 

Designs  for  Low  Cost  Wood  Homes.  1989. 
30  pp.  0101-0019.  Mt.  Sketchas,  and  eleven 
model  floor  plans;  with  information  on  selec- 
tion of  economical,  durable  materials. 

Fireplaces  and  Chimneys.  1968.  24  pp.  0100- 
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0018.  20*.  Selection  of  materials,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance. 

Home  Buying  Veteran.  1971.  29  pp.  770O- 
006.  Free.  Useful  home  buying  Information 
for  nonveterans  as  well  as  veterans. 

House  Construction:  How  to  Reduce  Costs. 
1970.  16  pp.  0100-0826.  10*.  Guidelines  for 
savings  In  location,  style,  interior  arrange- 
ments, selection  of  materials  and  utilities. 
and  In  construction. 

Know  the  Soil  You  Build  On.  1967.  13  pp. 
0100-0655.  15*.  Advice  on  how  to  choose  land 
suitable  for  building. 

Lets  Consider  Cooperatives.  1970.  8  pp. 
7700-028.  Free.  FHA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram for  cooperative  housing.  Advantages  of 
cooperative  ownership. 

Low  Cost  Wood  Homes  for  Rural  America. 
1969.  112  pp.  0100-0747.  $1.00.  Useful  do-it- 
yourself  Information  on  selection  of  mate- 
rials and  construction.  Also  of  Interest  to  the 
consumer  building  a  vacation  home. 

Making  Basements  Dry.  1970.  10  pp.  OlOO- 
1088.  lOf .  Selection  of  buUdlng  site  and  selec- 
tion and  care  of  materials  and  dehumldify- 
Ing  equipment. 

Pointers  for  the  Veteran  Homeowner.  1971. 
38  pp.  7700-007.  Free.  Protecting  your  in- 
vestment through  proper  home  maintenance; 
financial  obligations  including  taxes  and  In- 
surance; resale  and  renting. 

Preventing   Cracks   in  New  Wood   Floors. 

1966.  6  pp.  0100-0246.  5*.  Guidelines  for  as- 
suring the  quality  of  wood  flooring  before 
construction. 

Selecting  and  Financing  a  Home  1970  24 
pp.  0100-1127.  15*. 

Soils  and  Septic  Tanks.  1971.  12  pp.  0100- 
1023.  15*.  Information  on  Installing  and 
maintaining  septic  tanks. 

Wood-Frame  House  Construction,  1970.  223 
pp.  0100-1232.  $2J5.  Comprehensive  guide  for 
prospective  homeowners  and  contractors  in 
selecting  materials  and  constructing  vrood 
flume- houses;  Includes  Instructions  for  lay- 
ing foundations. 

Heating  and  cooling  systevu 

Equipment  for  Cooling  Yoxir  Home.  1970.  8 
pp.  0100-0772.  10^.  General  comparison  of 
Installation,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
costs  of  fans,  evaporative  oocdeiB,  air  condi- 
tioners, and  heat  pumps. 

Heat  Pumps  for  Heating  and  OooUng 
Homes.  1966.  9  pp.  0100-0617.  10*.  Installa- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  cost. 

Home  Heating:  Systems.  Fuels  and  Con- 
trols. 1968.  24  pp.  0100-0088.  30*.  InstaUa- 
Uon.  operation,  maintenanoe,  and  costs  of 
the  most  commonly  used  heating  systems. 

Seven  Ways  to  Reduce  Fuel  Consumptloo 
la  Household  Heating  Through  Energy  Con- 
servation. 1970.  10  pp.  7700-001.  Free. 

Eleven  Ways  to  Reduce  Energy  Consump- 
tion and  Increase  Comfort  in  Household 
CooUng.  1971.  19  pp   7700-020.  Free. 

Home  repair  and  improvement 

Exterior  Painting.  1968.  13  pp.  0100-0616. 
10*.  Selection  of  equipment  and  paint,  sur- 
face preparation,  and  application. 

Interior  Painting.  1971.  13  pp.  0100-1141. 
10*.  Selection  of  equipment  and  paint  or 
finish ,  surface  preparation,  and  applloaUon. 

Fixing  Up  Your  Home:  What  To  Do  and 
How  To  Finance  It.  1970.  10  pp.  7700-039. 
ft*e.  Advice  on  selection  of  contractors  and 
obtaining  a  loan. 

Planning  Bathrooms  for  Today's  Homes. 

1967.  30  pp.  0100-0876.  16*.  Arrangement, 
locauon.  and  selection  of  fixtures  and  mate- 
rials. 

Planning  Your  Home  Lighting.  1968.  32  pp. 
0100-0800.  20*.  Lighting  requirements  and 
the  selection  and  maintenance  of  lighting 

&XtlU«8. 

Simple  Plumbing  Repairs  for  the  Home  and 
'annstead.  1970. 14  pp.  0100-1033.  10*.  Squlp- 


ment requirements  and  methods  of  repair- 
ing faucets,  valves,  leaks  In  pipes  and  tanks, 
frozen  pipes,  water  closets,  and  clogged 
drains. 

Wood — Colors  and  Kinds.  1956.  36  pp.  0100- 
0678.  76*.  Colored  pictures  of  32  varieties  of 
wood  along  with  information  on  properties 
and  uses  of  each. 

Wood  Decay  In  Houses,  How  To  Prevent  and 
Control  It.  1969.  17  pp.  0100-0866.  20*.  Selec- 
tion, preservation,  and  maintenance  of  lum- 
ber exposed  to  high  moisture  levels. 

Wood  Siding,  How  To  Install  It.  Paint  It, 
Care  For  It.  1962.  14  pp.  0100-0844.  16*. 

LANDSCAPING,     GASOENINO,     AND     PEST     CONTIOL 

General 

Better  Lawns.  1971.  32  pp.  0100-1102.  26*. 
Preparation  for  planting,  selection  of  grasises, 
planting,  and  care. 

Growing  Ground  Covers.  1970.  16  pp.  OlOO- 
0833.  16*  Uses  of  low-growing  plants,  varie- 
ties, selection,  pin.nt.ing  and  care. 

Growing  Ornamentals  In  Urban  Gardens. 
1071.  22  pp.  0100-1329.  15*.  Selection  of  flow- 
ers, shrubs,  and  trees  suitable  for  vurban  con- 
ditions; lists  plants  which  are  resistant  or 
sensitive  to  smog.  Selection  of  containers, 
preparation  of  soil  and  planting. 

Home  Planting  by  Design.  1969.  22  pp.  0100- 
0822.  35*.  Guidelines  for  landscape  planning 
and  selection  of  ground  covers,  shrubs  and 
trees. 

How  Much  Fertilizer  Shall  I  Use?  1963.  6 
pp.  0100-0172.  6*.  Guide  for  converting  quan- 
tity per  acre  Into  quantity  per  row  or  plant. 

How  To  Buy  Lawn  Seed.  1969.  6  pp.  OIOO- 
1286.  10*. 

Land5cap>e  Development.  1967.  128  pp. 
2403-0006.  11.36.  ComprehenalTe  lUustrated 
manual  on  design,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  landscaped  areas;  selection  of 
plants  and  tools. 

Lawn  Weed  Control  With  Herbicides.  1971. 
24  pp.  0100-1666.  15*.  Identification  of  crab 
grass  and  other  weeds;  selection  of  the  most 
effective  herbicide  for  each,  care  of  equip- 
ment, and  precautions  In  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides. 

Selecting  and  Growing  House  Plants.  1968. 
32  pp.  0100-0883.  16*. 

Selecting  Fertilizer   for  Lavms  and   Gar- 
dens. 1965.  8  pp.  leaflet.  0100-0868.  10^ 
Flowers,  fruttt,  and  vegetables 

Mlnigardens  for  Vegetables,  1970.  12  pp. 
0100-0821.  15*.  For  the  home  gardener  with 
limited  planting  space,  instructions  for 
growing  vegetables  In  containers;  includes 
information  on  selection,  planting,  and  care. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Vegetable  Gardens. 
1970.  46  pp.  0100-1016.  40*.  Selection  of  gar- 
den site,  buying  plants  or  seeds,  planting, 
and  care. 

The  following  publications  Include  guides 
to  selection,  planting,  and  care. 

Growing  Flowering  Annuals.  1970.  16  pp. 
0100-0870.  10*. 

Growing  Flowering  Perennials.  1970.  32  pp. 
0100-0783.  25*. 

Growing  Tomatoes  in  the  Home  Garden. 
1970.  12  pp.  0100-1169.  10*. 

Roses  for  the  Home.  1970.  24  pp.  0100-1039. 
15<. 

Spring  Flowering  Bulbs.  1967.  14  pp.  0100- 
0798.  10*. 

Summer  Flowering  Bulbs.  1088.  16  pp. 
0100-0812.  10*. 

Trees  and  shrubs 

Maple  Diseases  and  Their  Control :  A  Guide 
for  Homeowners.  1970.  8  pp.  0100-0682.  10*. 
Identification  and  control  of  six  common 
maple  diseases  that  can  be  treated  by  the 
homeowner. 

Selecting  Shrubs  for  Shady  Areas.  1970.  18 
pp.  0100-0804.  10*. 

Trees  for  Shade  and  Beauty,  Their  Selec- 
tion and  Care.  1970.  8  pp.  0100-0786.  10*. 


Pest  control 


Hand  Sprayers  and  Dusters.  1970.  12  pp. 
0100-0851.  10*. 

Insects  and  Related  Pests  of  House  Plants. 
1970.  16  w>.  0100-1072.  10*. 

Pointers  on  Pesticides.  1971.  8  pp.  leaflet. 
7700-031.  Free.  Safety  precautions  In  use  at 
pesticides. 

Rats — Let's  Get  Rid  of  Them.  1968.  8  pp. 
2410-0022.  5*.  Selection  and  use  of  traps  and 
poisons. 

Sfu-aylng  and  Other  Controls  for  Diseases 
and  Insects  That  Attack  Tteta  and  Shrubs. 
196&  62  pp.  2406-0148.  36*.  Selection  and  safe 
use  of  pesticides. 

The  followng  publications  are  guides  for 
Identification  of  insects  and  selection  at 
appropriate  pesticides;  also  precautions  In 
the  use  of  pesticides. 

Ants  in  the  Home  and  Garden.  1969  8  pp 
0100-0837.  10* 

Controlling  Mosquitoes  in  Yoxir  Home 
and  on  Your  Premises.  1970.  8  pp.  0100-1068 
10*. 

Contrt^llng  Wasps.  1970.  8  pp.  0100-1211. 
10*. 

KiBCEixAirsotrs 
Adhesives  for  Everyday  Use.   1970.   16  pp. 
0303-0682.  40*.   Selecting  and  applying  ad- 
hesives in  the  home. 

Consumers  All.  1966.  406  pp.  0100-0113. 
$2.76.  Information  on  houses,  furnishings, 
home  equipment,  finances,  food  and  nutri- 
tion, health  and  safety,  gaixienlng,  dotblng, 
and  recreation. 

Official  VS.  Coast  Guaitl  Recreational 
Boating  GiUde.  1966.  OS  pp.  6013-0002.  60*. 
Boating  regulations,  minimum  equipment 
requirements,  operating  responslbilltes,  safe- 
ty hints,  and  enaergency  pxrocedures. 

Pool  Drownings  and  Their  Prevention. 
1967.  14  pp.  7700-009.  Free.  Principal  causes 
of  pool  fatalities,  selection  and  construction 
of  bcuTiers  against  trespass,  and  safety  In. 
pool  design  and  operation. 

Safety  of  Cooking  Utensils  (FDA  Fact 
Sheet).  1970.  2  pp.  7700-008.  Free.  Safety  <rf 
Teflon  and  aluminum  cooking  utensils. 

Selection  and  Care  ot  Common  Household 
Pets.  1968.  24  pp.  0100-0666.  15*. 

Summary  of  Information  For  Shippers  of 
Household  Goods.  1970.  17  pp.  7700-023.  Free. 
Selecting  a  mover,  making  a  physical  Inven- 
tory record,  estimates  and  actual  costs,  pre- 
paring articles  for  shipment,  mover's  llablUty 
for  loss  or  damage,  and  filing  claims. 

Householder's  Guide  to  Accurate  Weights. 
1971.  6  pp.  7700-045.  Free.  Useful  addition  to 
Summary  of  Information  for  Shipi>er8  of 
Household  Goods.  Guidelines  for  determin- 
ing the  accuracy  of  the  mover's  weight  esti- 
mate of  goods  to  be  shipped. 


OTHXB  PUBLICATIONS  OF  CONST.' M£B  INTEB*ST 

Consumer  News.  4113-7001.  $1.00  Annual 
Subscription.  Monthly,  four-page  newsletter 
to  provide  information  about  federal  govern- 
ment rulings  and  actions  affecting  the  con- 
sumer; to  explain  new  consumer  laws;  to  re- 
port public  hearings  of  interest  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  to  list  new  federal  consumer 
Interest  publications. 

Guide  to  Federal  Consumer  Servicee.  1971. 
161  pp.  4000-0073.  $1.00.  A  sununary  of  the 
consumer  related  services  and  programs  of- 
fered by  each  Federal  agency. 

Federal  Benefits  for  Veterans  and  Depend- 
ents. 1971.  27  pp.  7700-047.  Free.  Describee 
benefits  in  education,  insurance,  loans,  medi- 
cal care,  employment,  burial,  and  other  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

How  the  Consumer  Can  Report  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  1970.  4  pp.  770O- 
021.  FYee.  Procedures  for  reporting  suspected 
safety  hazards,  mislabeling,  or  false  advertis- 
ing of  food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  to  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Mall   Fraud  Laws.   1971.  82  pp.   7700-048^ 
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Fn«.  Oommon  mall  fraud  situations;  how 
the  consumer  may  protect  himself.  Procedure 
for  reporting  fraud  to  the  Postal  Service. 

Suggested  Guidelines  for  Consumer  Educa- 
tion, Kmderguten  Tbroogli  TweUtti  Onda. 
1»T0.  Se  pp.  4000-0330.  Wt.  Suneatlaos  for 
■dioiBlBtraton  and  eduoatora  In  tbta  develop- 
manl  and  InyVgnnriifittoo  of  ""■mwuimhp  edu- 
ralihm  programs. 

Ouioer,  What  To  Know,  Wliat  To  Do  About 
R.  196».  8  pp.  7700-067.  Wnt. 

Answen  to  the  Most  Requeutly  Asked 
Questions  About  Drug  Al>uae.  1970.  30  pp. 
7700-048.  Vne. 

Dm^  of  Abuse.  1970.  IS  pp.  7700-080.  Rree. 
Desortptlooa  of  specific  drugs  and  symixtoms 
of  tmproper  uae. 

I£D— SooiB  QueetlonB  and  Answeca.  1970. 
8  pp.  770(M)88.  Vtee. 

Marthiiana  Some  Quesdosia  and  Anawera. 
1870. 13  pp.  7700-089.  Free. 

Nazoodos — Some  Queatlooa  and  Anawen. 
1970.  8  pp.  7700-040.  R«e. 

SedattTos — Some  Questions  and  Anawen. 
1970.  8  pp.  7700-Oil.  Ree. 

aumulaatB — Some  QuesUona  and  Anawen. 
1970.  10  pp.  7700-043.  Ree. 

VolaitUa  Substance — Some  Questions  and 
Answera.  1971.  S  pp.  7700-043.  Free.  Haaards 
■irxila^Bd  wttb  Inhaling  bousebold  deanen 
•dA  aerosols  to  produce  tntoMoatlon.  In- 
eluded  ankoog  these  sutattances  an:  airplane 
glue,  nail  pollah  remover,  InaeetlcldeB,  batz 
spray,  etc. 

OKDXRxira  zNSTxncnom 
This  catalog  abows  the  avaUabUlty  of  our 
stock  at  the  time  of  going  to  pnsa  Supplies 
of  aa  publications  Usted  an  limited  and 
prlcea  are  subject  to  change  wlCbout  advance 
notice. 

ReqtMsta  for  puMicatlofM  Hated  In  tbla 
catalog  or  addlUooal  ooptes  of  this  catakig 
should  be  sent  to  Consumer  Product  Infor- 
matton,  WaatUngton,  D.C.  30407.  For  each 
p\;rt>llcatlon  give  the  stock  number,  tlAle,  and 
prloe.  Cbeok  or  money  order  sbould  be  made 
payable  to  Consumer  Produot  Information. 
Do  not  send  wtampe  The  maU  order  form  on 
page  15  la  provided  for  your  oonvenlenoe. 

The  CoQsimier  lYoduct  Information  Oo- 
orrtlnattng  Center,  acting  as  an  agent  of  the 
Supertstendent  of  Documents,  is  autborleed 
to  sell  many  publications  at  a  discount  of  25 
percent  on  purchases  of  100  or  more  of  a 
single  publication  to  be  mailed  to  one  ad- 


PINANCIAL  RELIEP  FOR  FAMILIES 
OP  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MTZKT.T,.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  rise  at  this  time  and 
join  my  distinguished  coUeagiie,  Mr. 
R&iLsaACK,  and  others  in  sponsoring  leg- 
islation to  provide  a  measure  of  financial 
relief  for  the  families  of  American  serv- 
icemen being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong. 

This  bill  was  flnrt  introduced  earlier 
in  this  session  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlonan  from  California  (Mr.  Wilson), 
and  it  would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  exclude  from  income  tax  pur- 
poses all  compensation  received  by  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  de- 
tained status  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

Preaent  law  exempts  all  taxable  Income 


for  enlisted  personnel,  but  only  the  first 
$500  of  taxable  income  for  commissioned 
officers  serving  in  combat  areas.  The  bUl 
being  reintroduced  today  extends  full 
exemption  to  all  servicemen,  officers,  or 
enlisted  men,  for  as  long  as  they  are  in 
a  "missing  or  detained"  status. 

This  bill  would  serve  to  correct  a  basic 
inequity  in  the  law,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  a  measure  of  siid  and  com- 
fort, however  small,  to  the  families  of  the 
men  now  being  held  prlaoners. 

As  I  told  my  colleagues  during  the  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  POW/MIA's 
last  March,  the  families  of  these  men 
have  won  a  place  of  great  respect  and 
deep  admiration  in  the  hearts  of  Amer- 
icans across  the  country. 

The  rest  of  us  cannot  know  their  pri- 
vate anxiety,  but  we  can  sympathize  with 
them.  We  cannot  match  their  remark- 
able courage,  but  we  can  continue  to  en- 
courage them  just  the  same. 

And  it  is  in  tills  spirit  that  I  join  the 
effort  being  renewed  today  to  do  what  ia 
within  our  power  to  ease  the  financial. 
If  not  the  emotional,  suffering  with  which 
POW  families  must  sometimes  live. 

This  is  good  legislation,  and  a  measure 
which  every  American  must  surely  sup- 
port. I  urge  its  swift  consideratitxi  by  the 
appropriate  committee  so  that  the  House 
may  act  to  help  these  courageous  families 
without  delay. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  FACES  AN 
ENERGY  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Steklk)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  faces  an  energy  crisis  which  is 
becoming  more  urgent  each  day.  This 
crisis  has,  in  fact,  reached  the  point 
where  the  development  of  new,  environ- 
mentally acceptable  soujxes  of  energy 
must  be  treated  as  a  top  national 
priority. 

Mr.  Lelan  P.  SiUin,  Jr.,  chairmain  and 
president  of  Northeast  Utilities,  recently 
made  one  of  the  most  constructive  and 
ambitious  proposals  I  have  encountered 
for  dealing  with  the  Nation's  electric 
power  needs.  In  a  speech  to  the  Engi- 
neering Foundation  Conference  in  An- 
dover,  NJH.,  on  August  16,  1971,  Mr.  Sil- 
lin  proposed  a  major  three-pronged  in- 
dustry research  effort:  One  directed  to 
the  development  of  the  nuclear  breeder 
technology;  the  second,  to  the  wide  va- 
riety of  generation  and  transmission 
equipment  which  will  be  required  during 
the  transition  period  pending  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  system:  and  Uie 
third,  which  would  be  the  primary  goal, 
to  a  30-year  research  effort  to  achieve 
abundant,  cheap,  pollution-free  energy 
from  a  system  that  would  be  essentially 
without  risk  to  the  environment. 

Mr.  Sillin  further  proposed  that  the 
electric  power  industry  itself  finance  the 
entire  program  by  committing  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  2  percent  of  gross  annual 
revenues  to  research,  making  available 
an  estimated  $40  billion  over  the  30-year 
period. 


I  believe  that  this  proposal  represeati 
strong  business  leadership  and  could  do 
much  to  relfivlgorate  large-scale  private 
initiative  in  America  while  at  the  same 
time  solving  our  power  crisis,  booeting 
our  economy,  improving  our  environ- 
ment, employing  scienUsts  and  engineers, 
and  eventually  providing  the  United 
States  with  an  important  new  export 
industry. 

Mr.  Sillin's  proposal  clearly  deserves 
the  widest  possible  attention  by  both 
(government  and  the  entire  energy 
industry. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Sillin's  speech 
follows: 

A   Phoject   roB   Promxthkub 
(By  Lelan  F.  SUlln,  Jr.) 

In  his  controversial  book  Future  Shook, 
Alvlu  ToSer  observed,  "Can  one  Uve  In  a 
society  that  Is  out  of  control?  That  Is  tha 
question  posed  for  us  by  the  concept  of 
future  shock.  For  that  is  the  situation  we 
find  ourselves  In.  If  It  were  technology  alone 
that  had  broken  loose,  our  problems  woiild 
be  serious  enough.  The  deadly  fact  Is,  how- 
ever, that  many  other  social  processes  have 
also  begun  to  run  free,  oscillating  wildly, 
resisting  our  best  efforts  to  guide  them. 

Auother  author  tells  us  that  the  changes 
we  are  experiencing  are  so  deep  and  lasting 
that  we  are  in  the  mJdst  of  a  social  revolu- 
tion as  slgnlflcaut  as  the  Reformation.  Jean- 
Francois  Revel  in  his  book  Without  Marx 
or  Jesus  characterizes  the  central  issue  of 
this  revolution  as: 

"A  radically  new  approach  to  moral  val- 
ues; the  black  revolt;  the  feminist  attack 
on  masculine  domination;  the  rejection  by 
young  people  of  exclusively  economic  and 
technical  social  goals;  the  general  adoption 
of  non-coercive  methods  In  education;  the 
acceptance  of  guilt  for  poverty;  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  equality;  the  rejection  of 
authorization  culture  In  favor  of  a  criti- 
cal and  diversified  culture  that  is  basically 
new,  rather  than  adopted  from  the  old  cul- 
tural stockpUe;  the  rejection  of  both  the 
spread  of  American  power  abroad  and  of 
foreign  policy;  and  a  determination  that 
the  natural  environment  Is  more  Important 
than   commercial   profit." 

To  this  Inventory  of  change  one  might 
add  a  host  of  other  social  trends  to  describe 
our  turbulent  times  and  the  reason  for  our 
present  shock.  We  see  new  definitions  of 
work,  new  pressures  for  direct  interventions 
by  business  into  social  issues,  demands  for 
the  sharing  of  authority  and  power,  the 
rise  of  consumerism,  the  questioning  of  the 
concept  of  growth,  the  exploration  of  new 
forms  of  consciousness,  new  forms  of  insti- 
tutional organizations.  We  sense  social  frag- 
mentation, the  uncertainty  of  the  direction 
of  change,  challenges  to  our  sense  of  mo- 
rality; society  appears  divided,  beset  with 
fear   and   a   lack   of  self-confidence. 

It  was  in  the  context  of  this  state  of  broad 
social  conflict  and  the  Nation's  struggle  to 
reorder  Its  priorities  that  I  prepared  recently 
a  list  of  what  I  chose  to  call  "gut  Issues" 
specifically  affecting  the  electric  utUlty  In- 
dustry. These  dealt  with  such  fundamental 
and  familiar  questions  as  public  confidence, 
the  financial  capacity  of  the  Industry,  in- 
vestor confidence,  the  industry's  organization 
and  structure,  and  how  well  prepared  and 
suitable  that  structure  Is  to  deal  with  the 
contemporary  crises;  the  regulation  of  the 
Industry  and  the  qualifications  of  the  agen- 
cies which  have  fundamental  and  compre- 
hensive control  of  our  affairs.  The  list  in- 
cluded questions  about  power  technology,  the 
involvement  of  the  pubUc  In  our  business, 
the   effectiveness  of  managements  and  the 
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degree  to  which  we  are  responsible  for  the 
difficulties  now  facing  us.  I  reviewed  these 
Issues  with  two  eminent  Americans  who  are 
not  associated  with  our  Industry.  Both  of 
them.  Independent  cf  one  another,  con- 
cluded that  otir  effectiveness  was  being  seri- 
ously handicapped  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  national  consensus  against  which  utili- 
ties could  test  policies  and  programs  In  terms 
of  the  public  Interest. 

For  example,  voices  are  raised  expressing 
grave  concern  over  the  adequacy  of  power 
supplies  at  the  same  time  othere  are  urging 
a  moratoriiun  on  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Industry.  Another  chorus  Is 
expressing  the  view  that  they  are  prepared  to 
pay  whatever  costs  are  associated  with  en- 
vln  nmental  improvements,  although  we 
kno-A-  that  many  others  Intervene  and  stren- 
uously oppose  necessary  applications  for  In- 
creased rates.  Voices  are  raised  depreciating 
technology,  whUe  responsible  opinion  rea- 
sons that  solutions  in  a  technologically  based 
society  will  have  to  come  from  the  technol- 
ogv-.  The  dichotomy  Is  accompanied  with  a 
high  degree  of  emotionalism,  polemics  and 
suggestions  for  Instant  solutions  which  are 
clearly  uriattalnable. 

I  presented  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
some  questions  about  the  industry  which  I 
would  like  to  submit  also  to  you  with  the 
thought  that  they  might  be  helpful  In  yotu' 
deliberations  concerning  future  power  sys- 
tems. 

Are  the  individual  utUltles  In  the  private 
sector  properly  organized  and  structured  to 
deal  with  our  contemporary  technology  and 
environmental  issues? 

How  much  Importance  do  we  attach  to  the 
unity  of  management  principles  Involving 
authority,  responsibility  and  accountability? 
I  wonder  If  you  agree  that  utility  manage- 
ments are  cleairly  accountable  today,  but  are 
dangerously  close  to  losing  the  essential  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  many  of  our 
major  activities  and  policies. 

How  fully  are  the  new  concerns  of  the 
Nation  being  reflected  at  our  top  policy  lev- 
els and  how  much  time  Is  being  devoted  to 
examining  these  Issues? 

How  effective  are  the  spokesmen  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  really  applying  Its  principles 
and  embracing  some  of  its  most  fundamen- 
tal concepts  to  produce  the  salutary  syner- 
gistics that  Innovation,  risk-taking,  respon- 
siveness and  perception  can  contribute  In 
relating  our  Industry  to  the  changes  that  are 
occurring  around  us? 

What  are  we  doing  about  the  growth  ques- 
tion and  our  marketing  practices  to  make 
them  most  responsive  to  changing  consumer 
concerns,  values  and  attitudes? 

What  views  do  we  have  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  the  wise  use  of  all 
energy  sources  including  electric  power? 

How  aggressively  are  we  pressing  the  tech- 
nological research  necessary  to  provide  the 
earliest  possible  answers  to  new  public  con- 
cerns? 

In  discussing  these  mattere  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference  I  made  this  general  ob- 
servation about  the  national  power  situation: 
first,  the  electric  Industry  Is  Intrinsically 
sound,  but  flnds  itself  today  in  a  situation 
containing  the  seeds  of  crisis;  second,  It  will 
take  the  best  efforts  of  the  industry,  the 
public,  and  government  alike  to  keep  these 
seeds  from  taking  root;  and,  third,  the  out- 
come will  hinge  as  much  on  the  common 
sense  and  good  judgment  of  the  average 
citizen  as  on  any  other  factor. 

Imagine  a  power  supply  system  which 
could  produce  and  transmit  abundant,  re- 
liable and  cheap  power  without  depletion  of 
natural  resources.  A  system  which  even  our 
severest  critics  would  view  as  an  ally  of  man 
and  essential  to  his  harmonious  relationship 
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to  the  world's  physical  environment  and  en- 
hancing the  pro6])ect8  of  the  elevation  of  his 
social  well-being. 

My  proposition  Is  that  the  search  for  such 
a  futiure  system  should  be  a  central  purpose 
for  our  Industry.  The  object  of  my  talk  Is  to 
explore  how  we  might  embark  on  this  search 
for  a  virtually  risk-free  system  and  how  we 
might  arrange  our  affairs  In  the  meantime 
so  that  current  systems  and  those  In  what 
must  be  viewed  as  the  transitional  period 
are  accepted  as  necessary  to  the  achievement 
of  this  "ultimate"  goal. 

Since  the  system  we  seek,  according  to 
most  experts,  probably  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able for  thirty  years  or  so,  Its  development 
wUl  require  a  historic  sustained  effort,  and  a 
major  reversal  of  some  of  the  extreme  atti- 
tudes In  current  environmental  vogue.  In 
recent  history  I  can  think  of  no  project 
which  has  extended  over  a  period  as  long  as 
this.  The  Panama  Canal  took  only  15  years 
from  treaty  to  completion;  the  Manhattan 
project  5,  and  the  Apollo  program  only  10 
years.  When  we  decide  to  tackle  a  program 
which  Is  apt  to  span  a  generation  we  have 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  future.  We  have  to 
have  an  Image,  a  concept,  which  will  survive 
us;  which  will  fire  the  enthusiasms  of  oui 
peers  and  our  progeny.  The  objective  will 
have  to  be  viewed  by  society  as  important 
enough  to  warrant  the  calculated  risks  which 
must  be  assumed  along  the  road. 

The  proposition  must  be  viewed  In  the  con- 
text that  the  survival  of  a  high  level  of 
human  endeavor  and  civilized  communities 
will  absolutely  depend  upon  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  abundant  sources  of  energy.  We 
must,  therefore,  see  the  goal  as  freeing  man 
of  his  dependence  on  the  world's  limited 
fossil  fuel  resources.  Any  course  which  places 
reliance  on  such  resources  imposes  a  time 
limit  on  civilization  as  we  know  and  perceive 
It.  Some  experts'  current  estimates  of  fossil 
resources  Indicate  that,  when  viewed  within 
realistic  environmental  and  economic  con- 
straints such  resources  are  limited  to  about 
a  60  year  supply.  It  wUl,  therefore,  become 
Increasingly  crucial  that  fossil  fuels  be 
wisely  conserved  and  assigned  ever  higher 
and  more  selective  uses. 

There  Is  developing  a  road  map  which 
suggests  the  course  we  are  ultimately  bound 
to  follow  In  our  pursuit  of  the  elusive  goal 
of  abundant  pollution-free  energy  sources. 
This  road  map  broadly  suggests  the  use 
of  nuclear  power  augmented  by  the  breeder 
technology  during  the  Intermediate  period 
of  transition  to  the  ultimate  source  based 
on  fusion,  solar  energy,  or  some  other  esoteric 
system. 

Bridging  the  gap  to  the  time  of  the 
abundant  pollution-free  power  system  will 
be  a  precarious  process  for  the  electric  In- 
dustry. If  the  seeds  of  crises  of  the  power 
industry  should  take  root,  that  dream  and 
hope  for  future  generations  could  be  lost. 

If  our  present  technology  were  not  so 
uncomprising,  the  problem  would  be  less 
severe.  We  need  significant  Improvement 
in  this  existing  technology  to  meet  stringent 
air  and  water  quality  standards.  We  need 
improved  technology  which  will  reduce  the 
severity  of  its  physical  Impact  on  the  land, 
both  at  the  power  station  and  In  the  trans- 
mission of  the  energy.  Unfortunately,  these 
Improvements  to  our  present  technology 
may  be  critical  years  away.  Much  la  being 
done  by  the  Industry  and  there  has  been 
an  acceleration  of  effort  but  much  more  is 
necessary  and  expected  of  us.  If  the  Nation 
becomes  power  limited,  society's  seareh  for 
realizing  its  self-potential  and  self-fulfill- 
ment cannot  be  achieved. 

If  electric  power  supply  is  severely  cur- 
tailed In  the  transitional  period.  It  would 
Jeopardize  the  Nation's  abUlty  to  meet  essen- 
tial national  goals.  For  example,  shortages  of 


electric  power  would,  to  the  dismay  of  those 
who  applauded  a  power  limitation,  bring 
about  a  deterioration  of  the  environment. 
There  are  at  least  two  reasons  to  suspect 
this  deterioration  might  occtir.  First,  many 
energy  demands  are  inelastic;  that  is,  If  we 
cant  provide  electrical  energy,  a  different 
energy  source  will  be  used.  Since  the  power 
industry  is  stepping  up  Its  efforts  to  control 
the  emissions  from  Its  generating  plants, 
energy  source  substitution  by  the  con- 
sumers In  a  time  of  power  shortage  could 
rcstilt  In  an  overall  increase  In  pollution 
levels  and  place  an  Inordinate  demand  on 
increasingly  limited  fossil  resources.  Sec- 
ondly, electric  energy  demand  Is  needed  to 
help  cure  the  pollution  problems  of  other 
Industries.  The  political  scientist,  philos- 
opher and  economist,  Peter  Drucker,  pointed 
this  out  recently  when  he  said: 

"Everything  we  need  to  do  to  clean  up  the 
environment  raises  the  (electrical)  energy 
needs  by  several  ordera  of  magnitude.  To  be 
sure  building  electric  ix>wer  stations  has  Its 
problems.  But  by  not  building  them  we  are 
Just  laying  ourselves  open  to  catastrophic 
dangere  not  very  far  out.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  any  effective  attack  on  the  environ- 
ment today  may  weU  be  the  opposition  to 
our  electric  power  stations." 

Unfortunately,  we  have  an  Image  of  an 
ability  to  provide  now  a  risk-free  supply,  al- 
though the  reality  of  this  prospect.  If  It  ever 
can  be  achieved,  Is  at  least  a  generation  away. 
Thus,  despite  the  social  upheaval  and  adverse 
circumstances  we  have  the  job  of  Increasing 
the  amount  of  power  generated  and  we  have 
to  do  this  In  a  way  which  is  as  efficient,  and 
as  sensitive  as  possible  to  the  social  as  well 
as  the  physical  environment.  Can  we  do  this? 
The  answer  really  Ues  in  whether  society 
will  let  us. 

Stemming  from  the  emotional  quality  of 
the  environmental  issue,  too  much  hope  has 
been  placed  on  eliminating  the  problems  by 
the  process  of  legislation.  This  oversimplica- 
tlon,  together  with  the  encouragement  which 
has  been  given  to  self-appointed  vlgUante 
groups,  could  crlUcaUy  disrupt  society's 
goals  and  prevent  the  achievement  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization  based  up>on  the  ultimate 
energy  imperative.  There  wUl  have  to  be  con- 
scious recognition  that  while  we  endeavor  to 
minimize  risks  both  to  the  environment  and 
to  public  health  and  safety,  vre  are  not  in  a 
position  today  to  guarantee  a  totally  risk-free 
power  supply.  Thus,  society  wUl  have  to  con- 
clude that  some  risk  Is  acceptable  and  be 
willing  to  balance  and  compromise  within  the 
constraints  of  the  technology  available. 
Peter  Drucker  eloquently  described  this  bal- 
ance in  an  address  titled  "Why  We  Are  Not 
Making  Much  Progress".  He  said: 

'.  .  .  we  mlstaklngly  think  that  one  can 
live  in  a  riskless  universe,  that  one  can 
somehow  deprive  human  action  of  risk.  To 
believe  that  one  can  be  (completely)  safe 
is  sheer  delusion.  The  real  challenge  in  the 
environmental  situation  Is  to  think  through 
what  risks  to  afford  and  what  rt^s  are  not 
permissible  and  where  to  draw  the  line,  and 
what  price  to  pay  or  what  degrees  of  instir- 
ance  .  .  .  The  moment  you  want  to  be  ri&kless. 
you  are  .  .  .  vulnerable  to  the  wrong  catas- 
trophies." 

The  major  factor  whether  this  balance  will 
be  achieved  in  pKrovidlng  future  power  sup- 
plies, will,  as  I  have  said,  largely  be  deter- 
mined by  the  public.  This  Is  one  reason  I 
conclude  that  t^e  future  of  the  power  indus- 
try will  hinge  more  on  the  coounon  sense 
and  good  Judgment  of  the  average  citizen 
than  any  other  circumstance. 

Make  no  mistake — there  are  no  panaceas 
nor  do  I  see  amy  easy  solutions  during  the 
trsmsltlon  period.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
share  with  you  scone  Ideas. 
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It  U  iirg«nt  th»t  the  emotional  quality 
of  the  current  dialogue  b«  defused  and  tbat 
all  get  on  wltli  the  busineu  of  finding 
solutions. 

We  mu5t  step  up  our  effort*  to  encourage 
conservationists  to  staJce  their  credentials  In 
support  of  those  adjustments  that  have  to 
be  made  in  our  complex  society. 

The  industry,  Icnowlng  that  Its  credibility 
Is  being  sererely  tested  would,  I  hope,  place 
Increasing  emphasis  on  openess  and  candor 
In  Its  activities. 

I  suggest  an  avoidance  of  the  polarization 
of  views.  We  find  ourselves  dealing  with 
many  fragmented  positions  and  the  effort 
must  be  to  achieve  a  consensus — this  means 
we  must  test  the  proa  and  cons  and  avoid  a 
hard  line  ae  we  seek  the  ways  by  which  the 
technology  can  be  best  applied  In  public 
service  and  In  the  public  Interest. 

I  hope  the  industry  will  take  the  Initiative 
6U[id  leadership  to  encourage  the  development 
of  national,  regional,  and  state  land  use 
plans.  We  should  be  In  a  hurry  to  get  on 
with  the  essential  task  of  developing  such 
plans.  Until  greater  rationality  is  brou^t 
into  this  important  determination,  we  will 
continue  to  have  confusion  and  conflict.  As 
long  as  this  limited  and  Increasingly  preclotis 
resource  is  allowed  to  be  utilized  without 
such  plans,  we  will  have  continued  aggrava- 
tion and  confrontations  over  what  specific 
actlvltlee  should  or  should  not  be  carried 
on  at  different  locations. 

There  Is  a  basic  and  urgent  need  to  define 
state  and  national  economic  and  environ- 
mental goals.  At  both  levels  these  interests 
are  on  a  collision  course  which  dims  the 
prospects  for  achieving  the  essential  goal  of 
balancing  the  aspirations  of  people  for  a 
quality  environment  in  a  sound  economy. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
the  long-range  outlook  for  energy  for  the 
piirpoee  of  arriving  at  a  broad  national  policy 
to  guide  the  futiire  development  of  the 
energy  Industries  along  lines  consistent  with 
society's  overall  needs  and  natiu-e's  overall 
limitations. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  during 
this  period  to  encourage  the  wisest  use  of 
all  our  energy  rewxurcee. 

As  yet,  the  Nation  has  not  taken  a  com- 
prehensive inventory  of  Its  environmental 
needs  nor  has  It  devtioped  any  conclusive 
knowledge  of  the  cumulative  effect  over  a 
long  period  of  time  of  subtle  changes  in 
natural  conditions.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Nation  has  no  scale  by  which  to  Judge  the 
relative  environmental  Impact  of  different 
activities  and  lacks  an  adeqoiate  basis  for 
making  the  Judgments  needed  to  channel 
environmental  protection  efforts  along  the 
most  productive  lines. 

I  have  suggested  why  there  will  be  greater 
public  Involvement  In  the  planning  of  future 
power  supplies  so  long  as  we  are  limited  to 
the  use  of  the  existing  technology.  This  Is 
because  of  the  difficult  trade-off  questions 
that  moat  be  dealt  with  each  time  we  have 
to  apply  our  large-scale  technology  In  the 
environment.  The  pressures  on  the  Industry 
force  It  to  become  caught  up  In  devising 
short-term  solutions  for  near-term  issues  and 
diverts  attention  from  the  development  of 
needed  long-term  strategies  and  solutions. 
Thus,  our  view  becomes  too  naorowly  focused 
because  we  are  compelled  to  look  so  intensely 
at  the  short-range  problems.  Our  Judgments 
are  forced  against  too  limited  a  base  of  in- 
formation, too  narrow  a  time  parameter  and 
too  myopic  a  view  of  what  o\ir  needs  are 
going  to  be.  People,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
become  properly  corcerr.ed  as  they  look  at 
the  stated  requirement  to  double  the  size  of 
the  industry  every  ten  years.  The  question  Is 
raised  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  achieve  this 
expansion  vrlthla  the  constraints  of  the  en- 
vironment.  This   concern   Is   an   overriding 


consideration  from  wlilch  there  Is  no  escape. 
Orercoming  this  concern  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  industry's  success  in  achieving  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  as  a  result  of  re- 
search. 

What  we  must  do  as  an  Industry  Is  embark 
on  a  new  research  undertaking  which  will 
assure  that  the  future  will  be  better  than 
the  present.  I  siispect  If  people  could  see  a 
light  at  the  end  of  that  currently  dark  tun- 
nel they  would  be  more  willing  to  accept  the 
compromises  and  trade-offs  necessary  now 
and  In  the  intermediate  transitional  period. 
It  Is  not  enough  for  the  Industry  simply  to 
pursue  10  to  15  year  plans  based  on  the 
present  technology  without  at  the  same  time 
showing  a  parallel  course  of  technological 
research  and  progress  which  Is  pointing  to  a 
specific  and  affirmative  way  by  which  the 
environment  will  be  increasingly  relieved  and 
the  system  ultimately  freed  of  its  dependence 
on  finite  fossil  resources.  Anything  less  than 
a  massive  research  effort  will  make  impossible 
the  achievement  of  the  level  of  performance 
necessary  to  support  the  Industry's  develop- 
ment and  Its  service. 

The  question  posed  to  the  Industry  is  not 
whether  it  should  embark  on  an  unprece- 
dented research  program  but  how  that  pro- 
gram should  be  undertaken.  Such  a  program 
is  essential  to  restore  the  quality  of  con- 
fidence In  the  Industry,  and  to  return  to  the 
Industry  greater  control  of  Its  affairs,  but 
overriding  these  considerations  are  the  needs 
of  society  and  the  developing  crisis  In  the 
run  for  energy. 

Our  ability  to  be  Innovative  organization- 
ally as  well  as  technologically  Is  being 
severely  tested.  We  are  not  an  Industry 
known  for  its  ability  to  change  rapidly  In  the 
way  we  do  things,  and  yet  the  challenge  Is  to 
find  the  way  to  bridge  the  power  gap  of  the 
next  thirty  years.  If  we  accept  this  task 
wisely  and  In  time,  o\ii  Nation  and  Its  future 
win  be  different — happily  different  from 
what  It  will  otherwise  be  and  we  will  have 
helped  make  it  so. 

The  most  Important  opportunity  for  in- 
dustry Innovation  Is  In  the  quality  of  Its 
commitment  and  Its  effectiveness  In  tackling 
th?  essential  task  of  reorganizing  Its  research 
efforts.  The  proposition  for  research  stated 
most  sliiiply  Is  to  restore  the  quality  of  the 
environment,  establish  a  spirit  of  public 
confidence,  and  accelerate  the  time  when 
the  industry  can  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  society. 

The  way  we  perform  research  today  is 
segmented  and  largely  uncoordinated. 

1.  The  AEC  funds  much  of  the  research 
Into  nuclear  power  systems.  The  ultimate 
user  often  has  little  voice  In  the  project. 

2.  "Normal  Science"  funding  mechanisms 
(such  as  the  National  Science  Foundation) 
accoiint  for  additional  government  spending, 
primarily  in  the  area  of  esoteric  systems. 

3.  Outside  of  government,  the  manufac- 
turers of  equipment  pay  mostly  for  the 
research  being  done  on  new  power-generat- 
ing capabilities:  this  work  Is  designed  almost 
entirely  to  build  on  the  companies'  estab- 
lished  strengths   and    capabilities. 

4.  Independent  consortia  of  potential  users 
and  manufacturers  have  sprung  up  to  fi- 
nance particular  R&D  concepts  and  hard- 
ware. In  many  of  these  arrangements  prog- 
res.i  Is  slow  because  of  Inadequate  funding. 

5.  Through  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
our  industry  has  provided  a  means  for  some 
coordination  and  Joint  research  fvmdlng 
within  the  Investor-owned  utility  commu- 
nity. This  coordination  is  further  augmented 
through  the  work  of  the  Electric  Research 
Council.  There  tends  to  be,  however,  an  in- 
ertia which  has  as  yet  prevented  this  ap- 
proach from  becoming  a  comivehenslve  an- 
swer, 

6.  Tlte  level  of  research  funding  within 


the  utility  industry  is  uneyen  In  the  propor- 
tional rate  of  support  among  ootnpanlea.  The 
most  recent  data  (1968)  Indicate  that  the 
overall  industry  rate  of  R&D  support  was 
about  V4  of  1  %  of  gross  revenues.  While  this 
low  figure  Is  the  rate  for  1969, 1  am  penuad- 
ed  that  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the  indus- 
try haa  greatly  stepped  up  Its  ezpendltuna 
and  I  will  be  surprised  If  we  don't  find  u%' 
nlQcant  improvement  over  the  1969  level 
when  the  figures  for  1970  and  1971  beootne 
available. 

7.  The  Eectrlc  Research  Council  la  cur- 
rently developing  a  report  on  research  goals 
which  will  provide  important  guidelines  for 
future  funding  and  priorities. 

I  would  like  now  to  suggest  how  we  might 
organize  and  Step  up  our  efforts  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  most  Important  power  generation 
goal  within  the  transitional  period  is,  im- 
doubtedly,  the  nuclear  Ixeeder  reactor.  It 
would  comprise  the  flrat  of  the  three  prongs 
of  the  reeearch  attack  I  am  advocating. 

The  program  definition  phase  of  the  liq- 
uid metal  fast  breeder  reactor  (LMFBR) 
demonstration  plant  program  has  been  ex- 
tended fovu:  months  to  November  of  this 
year  to  provide  additional  time  for  the  ABO 
and  Industry  to  formulate  a  fiscal  and  tech- 
nical plan  under  which  the  first  demonstra- 
tion plant  might  be  built.  Even  though  the 
government  has  made  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion available  to  the  project  there  has  been 
doubt  expreesed  in  a  number  of  placee,  in- 
cluding the  Congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  that  an  effective  organiza- 
tion and  development  plan  can  be  propoaed. 
Representative  Chet  Hollfield  ha«  suggested 
two  approaches:  a  Joint  government- indus- 
try corporation  for  building  and  operating 
the  plant,  or  possibly  the  Imposition  of  an 
enrichment  service  charge  or  a  kilowatt-hour 
tax  to  provide  financing. 

Atomics  International  (AI)  has  suggested 
that  a  nonprofit  corporation  be  formed  to 
provide  ownership,  management,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  first  LMFBR.  In  this  plan,  funds 
to  support  the  project  would  be  borrowed 
against  future  revenues  and  the  utilities 
constituting  the  new  corporation  would 
make  a  cash  contribution  to  provide  for  that 
portion  of  initial  engineering  and  research 
and  development  costs  not  covered  by  the 
AEC. 

Philip  Spom,  one  of  the  deans  of  the  utility 
Industry,  has  suggested  that  an  appropriate 
division  of  funds  for  the  LMFBR  might  be 
50  1  from  the  utility  Industry,  25  rr  from  the 
manufacturers,  and  25 "^'c   from  the  AEC. 

I  will  not  add  to  the  plethora  of  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  get  on  with  the  breeder 
job  but  do  Join  those  who  express  urgency 
in  the  Industry's  commitment.  It  is,  however, 
important  to  recognize  that  the  breeder  pro- 
gram, essential  as  It  is,  is  only  a  part  of 
a  total  program  designed  to  produce  the 
system  we  will  need  In  the  next  15-30  years. 
The  LMFBR  is  projected  to  cost  an  estimated 
$600-$600  million.  In  view  of  the  large  pro- 
grams Involving  the  llqiUd  metal  fast  breed- 
er technology  In  England,  France  and  West 
Germany,  I  would  advocate  that  If  more 
than  one  demonstration  fast  breeder  reactor 
should  be  built  in  the  United  States  the  sec- 
ond be  gas  cooled.  This  would  enable  us  to 
add  to  the  base  of  the  technological  develop- 
ment occurring  here  and  abroad — thus,  in- 
creasing the  options  available.  Assruning  a 
cost  of  (600  million  to  each  breeder  plant 
and  Philip  Spom's  allocation  of  financial 
responsibility,  it  would  require  the  utility 
Industry  in  each  of  the  next  six  years  to 
devote  an  amount  equal  to  approximately 
%  of  1%  of  Industry  revenues  (using  1970 
revenues  as  the  base)  to  a  two  plant  demon- 
stration breeder  program.  Organizationally 
I  believe  the  nonprofit  corporation  research 
funding  concept  along  the  lines  propoaed 
by  AI  is  a  viable  alternative. 
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The  second  prong  at  the  program  I  advo- 
cate would  be  geared  to  the  other  areas  of 
nsearch  which  have  a  high  priority  during 
the  intermediate  transitional  period. 

During  this  period  a  number  of  majcn* 
technological  advances  can  be  achieved  if 
pursued  by  a  well  organized  and  fully  funded 
iwearch  and  development  effort.  Thus,  we 
might  anticipate  that  before  1980  improve- 
ments to  power  generation  technology  could 
include : 

1.  Fuel  Cells  (5-20  MW  for  xise  In  sub- 
stations) 

2.  High  energy  batteries  for  substation 
peaking  plants 

3.  High  temperature  gas  reactor — with  gas 
turbines  and  dry  cooling  towers 

4  Devices  for  removal  of  SO"  and  NC  from 
flue  gases 

6.  Coal  gasification  processes 

Transmission  advances  In  this  period 
oould  Include: 

1.  Compressed  gas  Insulated  cable  for 
underground  transmission 

2.  1500  KV  AC  overhead 

3.  DC  circuit  breakers 

4.  DC  solid  state  converter-Inverters 

5.  DC  cable 

In  the  period  for  commercial  use  by  1990 
we  might  anticipate,  in  addition  to  the  nu- 
clear breeder  reactors  of  all  types,  magneto- 
hydro-dynamics  combined  cycles:  and  in  the 
transmission  area,  cryogenic  underground 
transmission.  These  projects,  together  with 
the  additional  technology  to  improve  air 
and  water  quality  and  aeethetlcs,  suggest  the 
opportunity  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
Industry's  responsibility.  The  list  illustrates 
the  need  for  institutional  Innovation  as  soon 
as  possible  to  give  order  and  structure  to  our 
efforts  to  Improve  the  technology  throughout 
this  period.  How  should  this  additional  re- 
search effort  be  structured  and  how  do  we 
achieve  for  these  purposes  a  financial  com- 
mitment In  the  order  of  magnitude  of  ap- 
proximately $114  billion  In  the  first  ten- 
year  period.  This  portion  of  the  program  Is 
estimated  to  require  an  annual  Industry 
commitment  equivalent  to  approximately 
another  V^  of  1%  of  annual  revenues,  and 
would  be  supplemented  by  an  additional 
^  of  1%  upon  completion  of  the  breeder 
program. 

While  most  of  us  traditionally  think  \n 
terms  of  nonprofit  Institutions  as  organi- 
zational forms  for  research,  I  would  like 
you  to  consider  with  me  the  possibility  of 
using  the  dynamics  of  capitalism.  Imagine 
venture  capital  electric  research  firms  being 
formed  in  six  ur  seven  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Such  regions  would  be  determined 
on  a  community  of  Interest  basis,  and  one 
could  conceivably  find  areas  separated  geo- 
graphically and  electrically,  such  as  por- 
tions of  the  East  and  West  Coasts,  Joining 
together.  Why  more  than  one?  First,  I  would 
be  concerned  that  a  single  entity  would  be 
too  large  and  monolithic  to  tackle  the  diver- 
sity of  problems.  It  would  lack  the  sense  of 
regional  priorities  that  find  expression  be- 
cause of  factors  such  as  the  pressures  of 
population  and  the  varied  nature  of  the  geo- 
graphy. The  regional  firms  would  be  most 
responsive  to  the  priority  problem  associated 
with  particular  areas  of  the  country. 

Although  regionally  oriented.  I  wovild  antic- 
ipate a  free  flow  of  information  among  the 
firms  and  where  projects  were  on  a  scale  that 
required  total  Industry  support  that  the 
several  firms'  resotirces  would  be  pooled  for 
such  undertakings.  While  there  would  be 
such  planned  coordination  and  cooperation, 
I  am  sure  there  would  still  be  a  sense  of  com- 
petition among  these  firms  and  an  Inevitable 
comparison  of  the  quality  of  performance  of 
Mch.  These  latter  considerations  wovUd  be 
important  both  to  the  Nation's  evaluation 
and  the  industry's  development. 


Further,  by  baying  the  entitles  organized 
at  a  regionid  scale  they  would  be  able  to 
draw  Into  their  councils  many  more  highly 
qualified  scientific,  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic professionals  who  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  a  single  national  entity.  The  firms 
would  be  small  enough  for  rapid  action. 
While  the  entitles  I  envision  would  be 
owned  by  the  utility  Industry  of  each  region, 
the  guidance  and  evaluation  of  projects 
would  be  carried  out  not  only  by  the  Industry 
but  by  a  council  made  up  of  representatives 
of  government,  environmental  and  scientific 
expertise  as  well  as  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic professionals.  The  experts  would  be 
knowledgeable  regarding  the  priority  needs 
of  their  region.  The  organization  would  func- 
tion as  any  venture  capital  firm  except  that 
Its  primary  responsibilities  would  be  to  guard 
the  environment  and  achieve  the  techno- 
logical goals  set  for  It. 

ObTloualy  this  Is  a  high  risk  enterprise. 
This  new  enterprise's  success  would  be  meas- 
ured not  just  In  economic  tonne  but  most 
especially  in  the  quality  and  level  of  Its  re- 
sponse to  critical  environmental,  social  and 
technological  Issues.  As  in  any  ventiue  capi- 
tal arrangement  the  corporation  oould  own 
the  rights  to  the  technology  fiowlng  from  its 
reeearch.  Thus,  not  only  oould  It  develop 
essential  technology  on  a  schedule  in  acoord- 
ance  with  regional  and  national  priorities 
but  also  provide,  through  whatover  profits 
the  program  produced,  additional  fimds  to 
speed  up  the  process.  Industry  participants 
would  assure  the  fiow  of  funds  to  such  ven- 
ture capital  organizations  by  being  com- 
mitted to  an  amount  equal  to  V^  of  1%  of 
einniial  revenues. 

The  Industry  participants  in  this  impor- 
tant work  would  have  to  contribute  more 
than  money  and  talent  in  order  to  produce 
the  systems  we  need.  They  would  also  have 
to  contribute  sovereignty.  By  thle  I  mean 
they  would  have  to  choose  a  management 
team  in  which  they  have  confidence  and 
then  guard  them  against  bureaucratic  in- 
ertia and  overdirection.  The  team  must  be 
hardhitting,  as  autonomous  as  possible  and 
results-oriented.  Such  new  organizations 
would  have  a  firm  schedule  to  pursue  re- 
search In  certain  favored  directions.  Their 
very  presence  would  stimulato  a  desirable 
tension  to  bring  a  new  wave  of  Innovation 
to  an  industry  sorely  in  need  of  it.  This  is 
dynamic  capitalism,  and  I  would  hope  ven- 
ture capital  experts  would  come  forward  to 
pursue  this  concept  with  the  Industry. 

This  leads  us  to  the  third  and  most  im- 
portant prong  in  the  proposed  overall  re- 
search program.  The  challenge  assoclatod 
with  the  development  of  the  virtually  risk- 
free  power  system.  Perhape  It  will  utilize 
fusion  or  solar  power  as  the  source  and 
super-conductive  underground  cable,  micro- 
wave or  some  other  advanced  concept  for 
transmlssloiL  No  one  can  be  sure.  The  de- 
velopment of  such  a  system  Is,  however,  vital 
to  the  long-torm  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It 
can  be  a  raUytng-polnt,  a  restorer  of  confi- 
dence, and  a  credible  unifying  national  goal. 
I  call  it  "A  Project  for  Prometheus." 

This  system  has  such  Importance  and 
such  a  different  time  dimension  that  it 
should  be  pursued  by  a  separate  and  unique 
entity.  The  entity  must  have  credibility 
academically,  politically,  and  fiscally.  It  must 
be  capable  of  making  and  executing  deci- 
sions. It  must  be  apolitical.  I  can  see  it  totally 
industry  sponsored  but  if  the  industry  does 
not  fully  accept  the  Job  then  perhaps  it 
could  be  a  public-private  arrangement  aftor 
the  image  of  Oomsat. 

It  is  hard  to  eetlmato  the  cost  of  a  ven- 
ture like  this  but  we  can  Imagine  some 
guidelines.  The  Manhattan  Project  cost  $2 
bUhon;  Apollo.  (20  bUllon. 

If  we  select  $20  billion  as  a  target  figure 


for  expenditures  over  the  next  30  years,  and 
the  industry  pays  for  it  totally,  it  will  re- 
quire 1%  of  the  annual  gross  revenues  pro- 
jected over  the  period.  Thus,  in  all,  includ- 
ing the  breeder  program,  the  intermediate 
venture  capital  firms  and  the  "Project  for 
Prometheus,"  the  industry  should  commit 
the  equivalent  of  about  2%  of  gross  annual 
revenues  to  research,  making  available  an 
estimated  $40  billion  over  the  entire  period. 

As  always,  the  problem  is  how  to  begin. 

I  urge  that  the  leadership  of  the  electric 
Industry  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences convene  a  panel  of  experts  from  among 
their  members  as  well  as  experts  from  such 
selected  groups  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry's  regulatory  au- 
thorities. This  group  would  flesh  out  the 
plan  for  the  "ultimate"  system  I've  hinted 
at  here.  These  exi>erts  would  test  the  validity 
of  the  objective  and  determine  how  best  to 
pursue  It  scientifically,  technologically,  fi- 
nancially, and  organizationally.  The  indus- 
try should  pay  for  such  a  study. 

I  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  proposal 
and  its  unprecedented  nature.  It  will  require 
a  new  range  of  industry  thinking  amd  com- 
mitment. Earlier,  I  stated  that  the  expansion 
of  our  power  systoms  during  the  transition 
period  would  depend  on  whether  the  public 
let  us.  The  "Project  for  Prometheus"  is  an 
action  for  future  power  systems.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  public  would  welcome  It.  The  ful- 
fillment of  Its  promise  is  within  the  grasp 
and  capacity  of  the  industry.  There  are  real 
questions  to  be  resolved — ^funding  questions, 
the  recruitment  of  scientific  and  technical 
talent,  Important  project  definitions,  prob- 
lems associated  with  geographical  location 
and  physical  facilities — but  these  should  all 
be  faced  and  solved  expeditiously.  Continued 
national  development  must  not  be  limited  by 
the  lack  of  electrical  power  and  our  environ- 
ment must  not  be  needlessly  degraded  by  our 
failure  to  overcome  the  detrimental  aspects 
of  electric  power  systems. 

Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  recently 
Introduced  legislation  to  establish  a  Federal 
Power  Research  and  Development  Board 
whose  activities  would  be  supported  by  a 
federal  tax  equivalent  to  about  1%  of  gross 
revenues.  The  issue.  It  seems  to  me,  is  wheth- 
er the  electric  Industry  Is  prepared  to  move 
expeditiously  and  affirmatively  along  the 
general  lines  I  have  suggested  and  at  a  level 
of  supf>ort  not  less  than  I  have  proposed.  If 
It  Is,  then  the  tax  proposed  by  Senator  Mag- 
nuson would  obviously  not  be  necessary.  The 
large-scale  resecu'Ch  programs  I  envision 
should  be  funded  from  Industry  resources 
and  be  manned  by  its  own  talented  people 
present  or  to  be  recruited.  Stu'ely  we  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  such  bankruptcy  in  lead^- 
shlp  and  funds  that  so  Important  an  under- 
taking can  only  be  accomplished  under  gov- 
ernmental sponsorship. 

If  we  fall,  however,  then  I  see  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  support  the  concept  of  some  form 
of  federal  tax  to  assure  that  the  essential  ob- 
jectives are  met  In  the  national  Interest.  We 
can  either  do  this  as  an  Industry,  baaed  on 
our  own  initiative  and  leadership  or  permit 
the  responsibility  to  pass  to  other  hands.  I 
conclude  that  unless  the  Industry  takes  the 
initiative,  within  the  immediate  future,  the 
initiative  will  pass  to  other  hands  because 
of  the  stimulation  of  environmental  prob- 
lems or  intolerable  power  shortages. 

I  earlier  suggested  that  the  keynote  of  our 
chaotic  time  is  change.  All  around  us  we  see 
change:  Institutional,  attltudlnat,  techno- 
logical, political;  In  fact,  in  almost  any  di- 
mension and  by  almost  any  measure,  our 
time  is  different  not  only  in  degree,  but  con- 
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textually  as  well.  We  see  this  change  accele- 
rating tut  toward  an  unfamiliar  social  state, 
bringing  unfamiliar  relatloiLshlp>s  and  re- 
sponsibilities, bringing  a  time  In  30  years  as 
different  from  now  as  100  years  was  before 
now,  offering  prospects  of  new  reasons  fot 
joy  and  new  meanings  to  life  Itself. 

Various  authors  have  described  the  social 
world  toward  which  weTe  moving  as  the 
"I>oet-lndustrlal"  era,  that  time  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  developed  countries  when,  through 
advancing  technology,  production  capacity 
outstrips  consumption  needs.  In  times  long 
past  for  us,  prior  generations  made  the  es- 
sential sacrifices  and  advanced  the  technol- 
ogies to  allow  us  to  reduce  the  percentage 
of  the  labor  force  devoted  to  the  production 
of  agriculture  commodities;  with  this  labor 
available,  our  production  capacity  was 
t\imed  to  Industrialization.  Now  we  are  ex- 
periencing a  similar  transition:  the  percent- 
age of  the  labor  force  to  produce  the  con- 
s\mier  goods  needed  by  all  of  our  society  la 
diminishing.  By  1985  only  one  worker  in  Ave 
would  have  to  be  in  manufacturing  and  only 
one  worker  in  thirty  or  so  would  have  to 
be  Involved  in  agriculture. 

We  could  choose,  as  a  society,  to  use  our 
excess  production  capacity  in  many  ways.  We 
might  engage  In  large-scale  national  pro- 
grama,  such  as  city  rebuilding,  transp>ortation 
renovation,  irrigation  of  our  desert  areas,  re- 
storing the  environment,  further  space  ex- 
ploration, and  Bo  on.  We  might 'choose  to 
engage  in  large-scale  programs  to  aid  de- 
veloping nations.  We  might  elect  to  take  a 
portion  af  our  excess  capacity  in  the  form  of 
leisure,  with  increasing  participation  In  edu- 
cation and  the  arts.  In  short,  II  society  doee 
those  things  today  which  make  possible  these 
achievements,  a  major  cornerstone  of  which 
must  be  the  planning  ahead  for  the  abund- 
ant energy  sources  required  for  such  a  so- 
ciety; this  coming  time,  this  post-industrial 
era,  could  be  a  time  of  plenty  and  dignity 
for  future  generations. 

Those  of  you  who  remember  Oreek  mythol- 
ogy will  recall  the  legendary  story  of  the  cre- 
ation of  Earth  and  man.  According  to  the 
ancients,  after  the  gods  had  created  the 
Earth  and  inhabited  It  with  birds  and  other 
animals,  a  nobler  animal  was  wanted. 
Prometheus  made  man  in  the  Image  of  the 
gods  and  gave  him  an  upright  stature,  so 
that  while  all  other  animals  turned  their 
faces  downward  and  looked  to  the  earth,  he 
raises  his  to  heaven  and  gazes  on  the  stars. 
Prometheus  and  his  brother  were  committed 
the  office  of  providing  man  and  all  other  ani- 
mals with  the  f^ultles  necessary  for  their 
preservation.  His  brother  undertook  to  do 
this  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  bestow 
upon  the  different  animals  the  various  gifts 
of  courage,  strength,  swiftness,  sagacity; 
wings  to  one,  claws  to  another.  But  when 
man  came  to  be  provided  for,  who  was  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  animaifi  the  brother  had 
been  so  prodigal  of  the  resources  that  he 
had  nothing  left  to  bestow  upon  man.  In 
his  perplexity  he  restored  to  his  brother 
Prometheiis,  who  went  up  to  heaven,  and 
lighted  his  torch  at  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
and  brought  down  flre  to  man.  According  to 
mythology,  with  this  gift,  man  was  made 
superior  over  all  other  animaU.  It  enabled 
him  to  make  tools  with  which  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  to  engage  In  trade  and  commerce, 
to  warm  his  dwelling  so  as  to  be  compara- 
tively independent  of  climate,  and  finally  to 
Introduce  the  arts. 

Prometheus  Is  an  appropriate  name  for  a 
^0  billion,  possibly  30-year  odyasey,  in 
search  of  the  risk  and  pollution-free,  limit- 
less source  of  fire  to  serve  and  elevate  future 
generations  of  mankind. 

Indeed,  the  decisions  and  actions  of  the 
electric  Industry  taken  now  will  pirobably 
determine  as  much  as  any  other  factor  Just 


what  the  world  on  the  other  side  of  ovir 
present  chaos  will  look  like.  It  Is  an  awesome 
charge. 


THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
SEEN  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  SKiTBrrz)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKDBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  a  new 
day  dawned?  Has  the  Atomic  Etaergy 
Commission  begun  to  eat  humble  pie? 
Has  the  AEC  admitted  publicly  that  it 
has  lost  credibility?  Do  AEC  scientists 
no  longer  regard  themselves  as  scientific 
St.  Georges  taming  the  atomic  dragon? 
Are  AEC  experts  really  ready  to  climb 
off  their  liigh  horses  and  talk  frankly 
and  humbly  with  their  fellow  citizens? 

Well,  read  all  about  it  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  September  14.  That 
newspaper's  special  correspondent  in 
Geneva,  Robert  C.  Cowen,  reporting  on 
the  United  Nations  Atoms  for  Peace  Con- 
ference in  that  city,  paints  a  picture  of 
an  entirely  new  AEC  from  the  one  that 
the  Governor  of  my  State  recently  de- 
scribed as  arrogant.  The  AEC,  says  Mr. 
Cowen,  is  changing  its  image  and  revers- 
ing the  blindly  self-righteous  and  au- 
thoritarian policies — those  are  Mr.  Cow- 
en's  adjectives — it  has  followed  until 
very  recently. 

Those  of  us  in  and  from  Kansas  who 
have  contended  for  a  year  or  more  that 
AEC  policymakers  have  indeed  lost 
credibility  now  feel  like  a  Daniel  come 
to  Judgment.  It  is  refreshing  to  have  the 
AEC  itself  declare  "mea  culpa."  Most  of 
us  are  not  quite  willing  to  agree  with  the 
AEC  that  they  are  Satan,  as  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  reporter  pcuti- 
plirases  them.  Perhaps  as  one  of  Satan's 
archangels  v;ould  have  been  a  more  fit- 
ting description. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  new,  more 
honest,  more  forthright  AEC  policy  is 
largely  due  to  the  new  Chairman,  Mr. 
James  R.  Schlesinger.  I  had  written  him 
some  weeks  ago  following  his  appoint- 
ment praising  him  for  accepting  the  ap- 
peals court  decision  on  the  Calvert  Cliffs 
case  in  good  grace.  I  told  him  then  that 
his  actions  appeared  to  signal  a  policy 
change  at  the  AEC,  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
I  repeat  my  commendation  of  him  now 
based  on  the  comments  attributed  to  him 
in  Geneva. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
reports : 

It  probably  is  fair  to  say  that  never  in  Its 
history  as  an  agency  has  the  AEC  talked 
with  such  humility  and  candor  about  its 
o^^-n  shortcomings  In  dealing  with  the  public. 

Let  US  hope  that  this  same  attitude 
by  the  AEC  will  prevail  in  Kansas  in  its 
testing  and  experimentation  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  atomic  waste  plant  in 
abandoned  salt  mines  can  be  made  safe 
for  humans  and  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it.  It  will  be 
good  for  the  soul  because  it  suggests  that 
there  is  yet  some  hope  for  bureaucracy. 
The  article  follows: 


A-ExFKSTB  Eat  "Hcmbli  Pix"  at  CoNrauMcx 
(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

QzNTvA. — Public  opposition  to  atomic- 
electric  power  has  scored  a  major  victory. 

It  is  forcing  nuclear  experts  to  eat  hum- 
ble pie.  It  is  making  them  admit  they  have 
often  been  blindly  self-righteous  and  au- 
thoritarian In  promoting  the  peaceful  atom. 

This  has  injected  an  element  of  seu 
searching  humility  into  the  fourth  United 
Nations  Atoms  for  Peace  Conference  that  the 
previous  three  conferences  have  lacked. 

Yon  can't,  of  coiu^e,  find  much  opposition 
to  the  atom  here.  Delegates  fervently  believe 
that  nuclear  power  offers  a  safe,  relatively 
clean  alternative  to  coal,  oil,  and  gas  for 
meeting  mankind's  burgeoning  energy  needs. 

HUMILrrT    APPAKKNT 

But  many  delegates  are  saying  that  It  is 
time  for  them  to  climb  off  their  high  horses 
as  experts  and  talk  frankly  and  hiunbly  with 
their  fellow  citizens. 

They  realize  that,  as  experts,  they  have 
lost,  or  are  in  danger  of  losing,  credibility. 
They  have  thought  of  themselves  In  terms 
of  a  scientific  St.  Oeorge  tAming  the  atomic 
dragon  to  beneficially  serve  mankind.  Now 
they  realize  that  many  people  see  them 
more  in  terms  of  Satan. 

So  far,  this  identity  crisis  has  been  felt 
most  keenly  In  the  United  States.  Delegates 
from  other  countries  are  intrigued  to  hear 
top  officials  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC)  talk  of  a  new  approach  to 
the  public  that  amounts  to  a  major  p<^lcy 
change. 

QUESTIONS     CALLED    LEGrrlMATX 

AEC  chairman  James  R.  Schlesinger  has 
been  telling  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can nuclear  power  Industry  here  that  he 
realizes  they  are  suffering  costly  construction 
delays  aa  the  AEC  reviews  safety  regulations 
and  the  environmental  impact  of  atomic 
power  stations.  But  he  told  them  they  must 
be  patient  with  these  delays. 

Critics  are  raising  legitimate  technical,  en- 
vironmental, and  social  questions,  he  said. 
The  AEC  is  determined  to  respond  fairly  and 
fully,  he  added. 

In  an  Informal  background  discussion  with 
the  press  here,  an  AEC  spokesman  candidly 
admitted  that  AEC  staff  "feel  hiu^  to  realize 
that  they  have  lost  credibUlty"  with  the 
American  public.  The  AEC,  he  said.  Is  deter- 
mined to  earn  that  credibility  back,  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  its  safety 
regulations  for  nuclear  power  plants. 

He  called  for  opposition  of  environmental- 
ists "a  legitimate  social  Issue."  He  said  he 
even  considers  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  go  on  expanding  American  power  gen- 
erating capacity  an  important  social  ques- 
tion to  debate  and  answer. 

Then,  taking  a  surprising  stand  for  an 
agency  that  has  been  a  leading  promoter  of 
atomic  power,  he  said,  "We  are  not  in  the 
business  of  pushing  atomic  power."  The 
atomic  power  Industry  now  has  enough  mo- 
mentum to  sell  Itself  on  its  own  merits. 

MAJOK  SHIFT  INDICATED 

But  atomic  power  may  not  always  be  the 
right  thing  for  a  given  location  even  when 
a  power  company  wants  it,  he  said.  The  AEC 
is  going  to  see  to  it  that  the  public  has  Its 
say  about  this  and  that  total  environmental 
Impact  is  considered. 

Again  this  is  a  major  cllmbdown.  The  AEC 
has  maintained  It  was  responsible  for  con- 
sidering only  radioactive  aspects  of  environ- 
mental impact.  Recently,  in  the  so-called 
Calvert  Cliffs  decl.sion,  a  court  of  appeals 
ruled  that  the  AEC  must  consider  total  en- 
vironmental Impact,  Including  thermal  pol- 
lution, as  required  by  1969  and  1970  environ- 
mental protection  laws. 

The  AEC  decided  not  to  appeal  this  deci- 
sion. 
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AEC  commissioner  Clarence  E.  Larson  and 
tsslstant  general  manager  Howard  C.  Brown, 
Jr.,  in  a  paper  delivered  at  the  conference, 
noted  that,  under  present  regiilations,  pub- 
lic hearings  on  a  new  atomic  power  plant 
only  occur  after  a  site  has  been  selected  and 
a  power  company  has  made  financial  and 
construction  arrangements. 

This  can  lead  to  heavy  costs  if  there's  a 
construction  delay,  to  say  nothing  of  looking 
like  an  attempt  to  foreclose  the  decision  be- 
fore a  public  hearing.  So  the  AEC  now  is  con- 
sidering changing  the  rules  to  bring  the 
public  into  the  decision  process  at  the  early 
stage  of  site  selection. 

coNSTBtrcnvK  carnciBM  mviTEu 

The  authors  called  this  an  example  of  AEC 
efforts  "to  be  responsive  to  constructive  crit- 
icism." 

It  probably  is  fair  to  say  that,  never  in  its 
history  as  an  agency,  has  the  AEC  talked 
with  such  humility  and  candor  about  its  own 
shortcomings  in  dealing  with  the  public. 

This  has  indeed  added  a  new  note  to  the 
conference  here,  a  note  in  keeping  with  a  day 
ol  sessions  on  the  atom  and  the  environment. 

Delegations  from  at  least  some  other  coun- 
tries admit  to  rising  opposition  and  distrust 
at  home.  And  all  delegations  are  eager  to 
learn  how  to  meet  such  a  challenge. 


MORE  ON  THE  DANGER  OP  UNRE- 
STRICTED STEEL  IMPORTS— n 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  brought  to  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion a  timely  article  on  the  subject  of 
steel  imports.  Iliat  article,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  was 
a  down-to-earth  assessment  of  the  dan- 
gers facing  our  domestic  industry  as  a 
result  of  the  virtually  unrestricted  im- 
ports of  foreign  steel  into  this  country. 

Another  Cort  article  along  the  same 
lines  appeared  In  the  Jime  21  issue  of 
Industry  Week.  Entitled  "Can  the 
American  Steel  Industry  Survive,"  Mr. 
C5ort  presents  a  fact-laden  overview  of  a 
manufacturing  segment  of  our  economy 
which  Is  vital  to  the  continuation  of  our 
high  standard  of  living.  The  underlying 
question  is.  Can  this  Nation  survive  with- 
out a  strong  and  viable  steel  industry? 
The  answer  Is,  obviously,  a  resoimding 
"No."  But  the  policies  and  philosophy 
of  our  Government  seem  directed  at 
tearing  down  the  national  industry  in 
order  to  curry  an  elusive  favor  with  for- 
eign producers  of  steel. 

Although  the  Cort  article  is  most  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  domestic  situa- 
tion, it  proves  conclusively  that  our  in- 
dustry cannot  long  survive — at  least  In 
an  acceptable  position — an  unrestricted 
assault  from  oversease  unless  there  is 
true  reciprocity  In  international  trade. 
Our  steelmakers  must  erjoy  the  same 
advantages  in  foreign  markets  as  off- 
shore producers  enjoy  here.  Such  a  policy 
would  account  for  wage/price  differen- 
tials, capital  investment  requirements, 
and  quality  standards  of  production. 

We  know  instinctively,  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  fundamental  to  our  economic  life 
the  steel  industry  is,  but  It  Is  hecdthy 
and  Instructive  to  be  reminded  from  time 
to  time  of  the  facts  of  this  foundation. 


The  Cort  article  brings  the  dry  statistical 
Information  on  the  steel  information  to 
life  and  in  a  way  that  is  immediately 
understandai>le  to  all  concerned  citizens. 
I  highly  recommend  Mr.  Oort's  views 
to  our  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 

CAN  THE  Ameeican  Stekl  Industbt  Sttevivb? 

(By  Stewart  8.  Cort,  chairman, 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.) 

Recently  I  was  asked  two  questions,  one 
that  headlines  this  article  and  another  that 
appears  later.  As  firmly  as  I  reject  the 
"doomsday"  implications  In  both  questions, 
they  have  been  raised  by  responsible  people 
and  they  deserve  responsible  answers. 

I  read  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a  prominent 
business  magazine  that  steel  has  "all  the 
earmarks  of  a  sick  industry."  Perhaps  so. 
I  believe  that  I  am  in  as  good  a  position  as 
most  to  be  aware  of  our  problems.  But  I  am 
equally  aware  that,  to  paraphrase  Mark 
Twain,  rumors  of  our  Impending  demise  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  Our  present  ailments 
merely  distract  observers  from  detecting  a 
fundamentally  strong  and  rugged  constitu- 
tion. 

Many  people  have  asked  why,  in  1970,  our 
industry  profits  slumped  to  2.7%  on  sales 
revenue  and  4%  on  equity  despite  near- 
record  output.  The  answer  lies  primarily  In 
greatly  increased  costs  without  correspond- 
ing price  relief.  Last  year  we  suffered  the 
worst  cost  pressures  of  an  Inflationary  peri- 
od, which  began  in  mld-1968.  during  which 
time  all  our  purchased  materials,  supplies, 
and  services  rose  approximately  20%.  Such 
purchases  represent  more  than  40%  of  ovu 
total  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  fact  that  Imports  of  more  than  13 
million  tons  were  increasingly  concentrated 
in  the  higher-priced  product  lines  didn't 
help  a  bit.  It  hurt  us  badly,  and  grievously 
harmed  some  of  the  smaller,  more  vulner- 
able specialty  steel  companies. 

MEETING    THE    CHALLENGE 

Time  and  again  I  have  been  challenged  to 
explain  why  domestic  costs  are  so  much 
higher  than  those  abroad  despite  our  colos- 
sal Investments  In  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment— $16.5  billion  in  the  last  ten  years. 

I  could  virrlte  a  book  on  this  subject.  I 
won't.  But  If  I  did.  Chapter  1  would  explain 
the  reason  for  a  huge  share  of  those  in- 
vestments— quality  improvement.  Domestic 
steel  users  are  highly  sophisticated,  and  they 
have  been  demanding  highly  sophisticated 
steel  products.  We  work  to  the  tightest  qual- 
ity specifications  and  standards  anywhere  in 
the  world.  What's  more,  we  operate  in  the 
most  competitive  of  all  the  world's  steel 
markets.  Every  domestic  producer  has  to 
upgrade  his  products  tmd.  therefore,  his  fa- 
cilities, constantly,  in  order  to  hold  his  cus- 
tomers. 

Incidentally,  "holding  custotners"  rendnds 
me  of  another  brake  on  apparent  productiv- 
ity. In  order  to  combat  competition  from 
other  materials,  we've  had  to  roll  lighter 
structural  shapes  and  thinner  tin  plate.  Meas- 
ures like  those  reduce  our  yield  and  lower 
our  tonnage  output  per  manhour. 

Chapter  2  of  the  book  I  dont  Intend  to 
write  would  describe  the  portion  of  our  past, 
present,  and  future  capital  expenditures 
devoted  to  environmental  quality  control. 
Such  facilities  are  necessary.  No  question  of 
that.  But  they  eat  up  our  capital  at  a  fear- 
ful rate — about  $1  billion  of  that  $16.6  billion 
went  into  nonproductive  equipment  designed 
to  reduce  pollution.  Such  facilities  are  a 
drag  on  productivity  and  incur  heavy  operat- 
ing costs,  year  after  year. 

I  have  often  pointed  out  that,  when  you 
have  to  borrow  money  at  8%  to  Install  non- 
productive facilities  that  cost  about  \0%  of 
original  investment  to  operate  every  year,  it's 


pretty  tough  to  make  the  return  aa  your  total 
investments  look  good. 

By  the  way,  I  think  I'd  footnote  that  ch^- 
ter  with  a  reminder  that  our  offshore  com- 
petitors thiis  far  have  expended  very  small 
amounts  on  environment  when  compared 
with  our  efforts. 

COST  OF  nCPBOVmiKNTS 

Chapter  3  would  concentrate  on  a  point 
that  many  critics  have  overlooked — the  high 
cost  of  capital  Improvements  In  this  country 
as  compared  with  abroad.  Take  the  Japanese. 
Largely  because  of  much  lower  field-labor 
wages,  they  can  put  In  new  faculties  at  about 
one-third  our  cost.  Not  only  do  their  yen  go 
much  farther  than  our  doUare,  tout  they, 
along  with  all  the  other  foreign  oompanles, 
get  a  break  on  depreciation.  It  may  astound 
you  to  learn  that  the  Japanese  can  actually 
afford  to  scrap  a  seven  or  eight-year-old  mill 
in  order  to  substitute  a  more  efficient  one. 

On  top  of  It  aU,  there's  the  matter  of  labor 
costs.  When  labor  represents  46%  of  your 
cost  of  production — ^that's  the  story  with 
steel — and  you're  paying  nearly  $8  an  hour 
whUe  the  other  fellow  is  paying  leas  than  $2, 
no  technology  In  the  world  can  poeslWy  make 
up  the  difference. 

So  you  see,  we  are  at  a  severe  disadvantage 
vrtth  regard  to  both  capital  costs  and  labor 
costs.  And,  since  our  Industry  Is  both  capital- 
intensive  and  labor-intensive,  we  catch  It 
both  ways. 

"So,"  you  may  be  saying,  "the  steel  in- 
dustry is  sick!"  Perhaps — but  our  Uls  are 
curable.  Our  Industry  is  second  to  none  in  ef- 
ficiency and  modernity.  We  have  built 
strongly  and  wisely  and,  with  favorable  winds, 
we're  ready  to  take  off. 

LOOKING   TO    1980 

After  I  have  fielded  the  second  question 
asked  of  me  111  recite  some  further  reasons 
for  my  optimism. 

The  second  question  Is,  "What  would 
America  be  like  in  1980  without  a  strong  and 
viable  steel  industry?" 

This  takes  us  into  the  realm  of  fantasy 
because,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  it  Is  utterly 
inconceivable  that  this  nation — or  any  of  the 
world's  advanced  nations — would  allow  its 
steel  Industry  to  wither  on  the  vine.  Indeed, 
the  very  opposite  is  true  abroad,  where  steel 
industries  are  protected  and  pampered  to  an 
extent  unheard  of  in  the  U.S. 

Still,  it  may  be  of  some  value  to  speculate 
what  could  happen  if  worst  came  to  worst, 
if  only  to  drive  home  a  lesson  In  practical 
economics  to  the  free  trade  theorists  who 
would  permit  our  Industry  to  go  down  the 
drain  because  we  aren't  the  world's  lowest- 
price  producers. 

In  order  to  imagine  the  economic  and  social 
Implications  of  our  nation  without  a  "strong 
and  viable"  steel  industry,  let's  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  contributions  being  made  now 
by  an  Industry  that,  although  not  presently 
In  the  best  of  health,  surely  is  something  ap- 
proaching "strong  and  viable." 

Last  year,  according  to  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute  year  end  figures,  our  industry 
employed  685,000  people.  That's  direct  em- 
ployment. If  you  crank  in  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted factor  of  two  for  indirect  employment, 
you  get  1,370,000  jobs  attributable  to  domes- 
tic steel  operations.  That's  nearly  2%  of 
our  nation's  total  nonfarm  employment  of 
around  71  million.  Losing  2%  of  all  nonfarm 
job  opportunities  would  be  a  staggering  blow 
to  the  economy  and  to  our  country's  efforts  to 
achieve  and  maintain  full  employment. 

How  about  steel  Industry  payouts?  The 
largest  Item  Is  wages  and  salaries.  In  1970  we 
paid  over  employees  nearly  $6.4  bUllon,  not  In- 
cluding benefits. 

How  about  shareholders,  the  people  who 
own  the  bvislness?  Even  with  dividends  re- 
duced because  of  Inadequate  earnings — $513 
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million  on  930  billion  in  fixed  a»eta — we  paid 
•485  million  In  cash  dividends.  And  we  paid 
$388  million  in  Interest  and  charges  on  long- 
term  debt. 

What  else?  We  spent  more  than  t9  bUllon 
m  1970  for  purchased  materials  and  serrloes. 
Add  that  to  wages  and  salarlee,  dividends, 
and  debt  paymenta,  and  you  have  about  116 
billion  to  generate  further  employment  and 
economic  activity. 

To  Ulufstrate  bow  our  purchases  support 
other  industrlea  fuid  their  employees  and 
shareholders,  consider  a  few  azajnpleB.  Our 
total  bill  for  purchased  electric  power  was 
about  $380  million.  Our  gae  bill  was  about 
$240  million.  We  bought  nearly  38  million 
tons  of  scrap  metal.  We  consumed  about  140 
million  tons  of  Iron  <h«  and  more  than  93  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal.  Even  allowing  for  ore  and 
ooal  from  captive  i»x>pertlea,  we  accounted 
for  a  tremendoiis  amount  of  twining  activity 
by  supplier*. 

Now.  getting  down  to  numbers  that  gov- 
ernment people  win  find  especially  interest- 
ing, the  dotneetlc  steel  indiistry  in  1970  pcUd 
a  total  tax  bill  of  $660  million,  about  $136 
million  of  it  in  federal  Inoomie  taxes.  And. 
by  the  way,  assuming  an  average  personal 
tax  rate  of  16%,  our  employees  paid  about 
$960  million  in  federal  Income  taxes  alone. 
So.  loss  of  steel-industry-generated  income 
tax  revenue  In  1970  would  have  ooet  the  fed- 
eral government  alone  about  $1.1  bllllosi. 

WHAT   ETT 

What  If  the  steel  industry  shotild  fall? 
The  Imagination  bogglee  at  the  prospect. 
Here  is  an  industry  with  more  than  $30  bil- 
lion in  fixed  assets,  with  about  $13  billion  in 
shareholders'  equity,  and  aggregate  long- 
term  debt  of  more  than  $6  billion.  To  even 
begin  to  speculate  about  the  ramifications  of 
a  financial  coUapee  can  only  firm  up  one's  re- 
solve that  It  never  occur. 

So  you  see,  the  complete  absence  of  a  steel 
Industry  In  1980  would  be  an  economic  and 
social  disaster  for  this  country.  Just  what 
the  impact  would  be  If  the  industry  existed 
in  some  reduced  form,  something  less  than 
"strong  and  vUble,"  I  cant  say.  No  one  can 
say.  But  ni  teU  you  this — I  wouldnt  want 
to  be  around  to  see  It. 

How  about  national  defense?  Let's  not  for- 
get that  every  Incoming  President  of  the 
U.S.  swears  to  "protect  and  defend"  this  na- 
tion. Oould  he  fulfill  that  pledge  without  the 
support  of  a  healthy  domestic  steel  Indus- 
try? The  answer  la  "no."  Steel — domeetloally 
produced  steel — ^Is  absolutely  vital  to  our 
national  security. 

Some  will  argue  that  only  a  small  pertsent- 
age  of  total  steel  output  goes  directly  or,  for 
that  matter,  indirectly  Into  defense  mate- 
rials— ^under  "normal"  conditions.  It 
wouldnt  take  a  steel  Industry  of  our  preeent 
size  to  supply  those  needs — ^ncxmally.  But, 
when  you're  talking  national  defense,  the 
key  word  is  "capability."  Do  we  and  wlU  we 
have  the  capability  to  meet  national  defense 
requirements? 

In  this  regard  it  is  Instructive  to  study 
our  nation's  projected  steel  demands  under 
emergency  conditions,  as  estimated  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  OEP  re- 
cently hypothesized  steel  requirements  in  the 
event  of  a  three-year  "general,  limited"  war, 
1971  through  1973.  It  calcxilatea  direct  mUl- 
tary  requlremenU  of  P  million  net  tons  and 
Indirect  military  requirements  of  98  million 
net  tons.  Rather  reasonably,  I  think,  OEP 
as,sumes  that  none  of  this  steel  could  be 
reMed  on  from  overseas  sources.  So  today, 
by  OEP  estimates,  national  security  requires 
a  domestic  capacity  of  at  least  86  million  net 
tons  annually  of  the  q>eclfic  steel  products 
that  would  be  needed  by  the  military  In  the 
event  of  hostilities.  And  this  doesn't  provide 
even  1  lb  for  civilian  use. 

If  anyone  is  thinking  of  reconverting  plow- 


sbares  and  pruning  hooks,  forget  It.  There 
arent  enough  of  them  around. 

I  should  add  that  long-range  security  re- 
quirements also  call  for  continuing  research 
and  development.  That  costs  money  and  it 
could  not  be  carried  out  by  an  Industry 
afflicted  by  financial  malnutrition. 

And,  finally,  here's  what  Is  to  me  the  most 
oomoelUng  reason  why  our  nation  without  a 
viable  steel  industry  Is  unthinkable,  even  if 
national  security  were  no  consideration. 

BASIC    DTOtTSraT 

Our  ralson  d'etre  is  to  make  steel  products 
for  consuming  industries.  These  industries 
must  be  served — and  served  in  a  big  way. 
They  consumed  97  million  net  tons  of  steel 
in  1970.  And.  If  we  project  a  modest  3%  in- 
crease In  demand,  this  figure  would  increase 
to  123  million  tons  by  1980.  On  the  other 
hand,  If  domestic  steel  requirements  increase 
as  they  did  between  1960  and  1968,  our  econ- 
omy will  need  nearly  160  million  tons  of  steel 
products  ten  years  from  now. 

Where  is  the  steel  to  come  from?  Prom 
overseas?  Dont  count  on  it.  Economists  look- 
ing at  the  world  scene  expect  total  world 
population  to  grow  from  3.5  billion  today 
to  4.3  billion  in  1980,  and  worldwide  demand 
for  steel  to  increase  from  600  million  metric 
tona  to  at  lea.st  900  million  metric  tons  (1 
bUllon  short  tons) — an  eye-popping  60''^ 
Increase! 

Tou  must  bear  In  mind  that  per  capita 
steel  usage  presently  ranges  from  60  lb  in  the 
least  developed  countries  to  1,200  lb  In  the 
richest  nations.  World  average  per  capita 
consimiption  is  presently  only  330  lb  a  year. 
Population  Increases,  as  great  as  they  will 
be,  win  account  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
Increased  demand.  The  really  big  factor  will 
be  economic  development  translated  into 
sharply  rising  per  capita  usage — throughout 
the  world. 

Aspirations  of  world  populations  simply 
could  not  endure  the  setback  that  would  be 
caused  by  a  permanent  decline  in  U.S.  steel 
production.  The  fact  Is  that  the  world  com- 
munity looks  upon  our  Industry,  along  with 
those  of  other  steel-producing  nations,  to 
grow,  and  grow  vigorously. 

To  those  who  would  be  glad  to  see  low- 
priced  steel  imports  flooding  into  this  coun- 
try uncurbed,  I  can  only  question  the  term 
"low-priced."  If  foreign  producers  were  ever 
to  eliminate  domestic  competition,  that 
would  be  the  end  of  "low  prices."  You 
would  see  steel  prices  zoom  upward.  Haven't 
import  prices  followed  ours,  time  and  again, 
even  though  those  producers  had  no  cost 
Justification  whatsoever  for  raising  them? 
And  the  recent  harrowing  experience  with 
oll-exportlng  nations  provides  additional 
evidence  of  what  we'd  be  subjected  to  11  we 
ever  allowed  ourselves  to  become  too  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources  of  vitally  needed 
products. 

WHAT   IS    mZDEDT 

The  American  steel  industry  will  not  only 
survive  but  prosper  If  only  a  few  of  our 
proUems  can  be  alleviated. 

The  first  requirement.  I'd  say,  is  a  non- 
Inflattonary  economy.  If  and  when  this  coun- 
try gets  inflation  under  control,  the  steel 
Industry  will  be  In  far  better  shape  to  man- 
age its  capital,  materials,  and  labor  costs. 

Second,  steel  Imports  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
total  domestic  demand,  and  product  mix  and 
geographical  distribution  should  be  restored 
to  the  pattern  of  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  our  government  will  negotiate 
an  extension  ol  the  voluntary  arrangement, 
with  appropriate  improvements.  For  the  long 
pull,  the  most  important  modification  should 
be  in  the  present  provision  for  6%  annual 
growth.  That  Is  about  double  this  country's 
normal  growth  In  docnestic  consumption.  I 


hardly  think  I  have  to  explain  to  any  busi- 
nessman what  It  means  to  lose  market 
growth — In  fact,  to  be  doomed  to  a  rtient- 
lessly  diminishing  market.  This  must  be 
corrected. 

Third,  there  are  things  we  ourselves  caa 
do  and  must  do  in  order  to  gert  and  stay 
healthy.  For  one  thing,  we  have  to  get  our 
compuiiee  into  fighting  trim.  American  steel 
companies  are  dropping  unprofitable  opera- 
tions and  trimming  manpower  to  the  bone. 
We  are  looking  harder  than  ever  at  every 
Item  of  expense  and  every  request  for  cai^tal 
funds.  We're  looking  at  sound  dlveralfioatloa 
moves,  too,  and  most  companies  in  the  in- 
dustry are  already  working  hard  along  those 
lines.  There  is,  in  addition,  some  thinking 
about  mergers  within  the  industry.  Oovem- 
ment  antitrust  people  ought  to  reconsider 
their  attitudes  on  mergers  in  view  of  strong 
national  interests  and  the  realities  of  com- 
petition. I  can  tell  you  that  we  in  the  steel 
Industry  are  sick  and  tired  of  being  blasted 
for  not  doing  things  that  the  government 
wont  permit  us  to  do. 

Fourth,  we  need  governmental  tax  policies 
that  encourage  Investment.  Appropriate  pol- 
icies would  greatly  sharpen  our  abUity  to  add 
to  our  efllclency  through  investment  and  en- 
able xia  to  regain  a  favorable  credit  position 
so  as  to  generate  necessary  capital  funds. 

Finally,  we  need  some  governmental  meas- 
ures that  recognize  certain  nagging  difflcul- 
Oes  in  fulfilling  our  responalbllltlea  in  the 
envlronment.\l  area.  Economic  aspects  of  this 
problem  have  been  fully  detailed  to  the  au- 
thorities, and  I  am  hopeful  that  at  least 
some  of  our  recommendations  will  be 
adopted.  I  am  hopeful,  too,  of  more  realistic 
policies  and  better  coordination  of  proce- 
dures at  the  environmental  standards-setting 
and  enforcement  levels. 

Is  all  that  too  much  to  ask?  I  dont  think 
so.  And  the  fact  that  I  have  frequently  used 
the  word  "hopeful"  Indicates  that  I  believe 
our  outlook  has  distinctly  favorable  pros- 
pects. 

Will  the  American  steel  industry  survive? 
It  wUl. 

Will  it  be  with  us  at  the  end  of  this  de- 
cade,  strong  and  viable,  making  important 
contributions  to  our  economy  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  society?  It  will. 

And  win  we  in  the  steel  Industry  work 
strenuously,  intelligently,  and  Imaginatively 
to  make  sure  of  all  this?  We  will. 


TTIE  CONQUEST  OP  CANCER  ACT— 
A  ROAD  TO  CURE  OR  CONFUSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act,  which  passed 
the  Senate  July  7,  1971,  has  raised  some 
very  important  Issues  regarding  the  best 
approach  to  cancer  research  in  partic- 
ular, and  biomedical  research  in  general. 
On  Wednesday,  September  15,  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment,  will  open  hearings  on 
this  vitaJly  important  issue.  Certainly, 
the  objectives  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
are  beyond  dispute.  What  is  open  to  seri- 
ous question,  however,  is  the  path  Con- 
grass  will  chart  for  achieving  the  con- 
quest of  cancer. 

The  chief  point  of  disagreement  lies 
in  whether  a  targeted,  independent  ef- 
fort should  be  implemented  for  cancer 
research:   whether,  in  fact,  cancer  re- 
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search  can  be  targeted  or  pinpointed  In 
a  fashion  comparable  to  a  "moonshot" 
or  "Manhattan  project." 

The  Senate-passed  bill  (S.  1828) ,  while 
calling  for  continued  cooperation  and 
communication  with  NIH,  actually  sets 
up  an  independent  cancer  agency  that 
has  independent  budget  authority  and 
reports  directly  to  the  President.  The 
NIH  Director  said  HEW  are  statutorily 
bypassed  in  the  bill. 

This  action  establishes  a  precedent  for 
NIH  by  setting  one  disease  apart  from 
others  as  regards  budget  and  program 
mechanisms.  Other  diseases  can  make  a 
strong  case  for  comparable  status.  In- 
deed, advocates  of  heart  and  lung  re- 
search already  have  requested  a  position 
equal  to  cancer's,  if  a  separate  cancer  ef- 
fort is  established. 

The  biomedical  community  is  con- 
cerned that  the  result  may  be  the  dis- 
mantling of  NIH,  which  presently  relies 
on  a  unique.  Interwoven  system  of  peer 
review  and  scientific  decisionmaking  that 
coordinate  all  federally  supported  bio- 
medical research. 

There  is  controversy  also  over  whether 
such  a  targeted  cancer  effort  might  be 
detrimental,  rather  than  beneficial  to 
cancer  research,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
much  basic  research  frequently  produces 
Inadvertent  cancer-related  discoveries. 
The  biomedical  community  fears  that 
much  valuable  nontargeted  basic  re- 
search will  be  Ignored  or  dropped  if  an 
autonomous  cancer  agency  is  set  up. 

When  the  Senate  vote  on  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Act  was  taken,  only  one  Sena- 
tor out  of  the  80  voting  rose  to  object  to 
the  establishment  of  the  autonomous 
cancer  agency.  That  lonely  and  courage- 
ous vote  was  made  by  my  fellow  Wlscon- 
sinite — Senator  Oaylord  Nelson.  He, 
along  with  Senator  Cranston,  have  filed 
individual  views  on  the  Senate  bill  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Wel- 
fare Committee.  Many  editorials  appesu-- 
ing  in  newspapers  across  this  country  ex- 
press the  views  articulated  by  Senators 
Nelson  and  Cranston  in  their  statemefit. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  make  a  sam- 
pling of  the  editorials  on  the  Senate  can- 
cer vote  available  here  for  your  thought- 
ful consideration. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  11,  1971] 
Canckb  Conquest  ob  Setback? 

The  weaknees  of  Congress  In  handling  a 
technical  issue  has  rarely  been  more  glaring- 
ly demonstrated  than  in  the  79  to  1  vote  by 
which  the  Senate  approved  the  so-called  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency.  Only  Senator  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  had  the  political  and  moral  cour- 
age to  oppose  a  move  which  has  drawn  criti- 
cal fire  from  a  large  percentage  of  the  na- 
tion's biomedical  researchers. 

Presumably  most  Senators  who  voted  af- 
flnnatlvely — and  who  are  far  from  expert  in 
this  field — feared  that  their  dissent  might  be 
exploited  by  future  demagogic  political  op- 
ponents who  would  seek  to  represent  them  as 
friends  of  cancer.  Yet  there  is  real  question 
and  serlovis  debate  as  to  whether  the  "Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency"  will  speed  up  or  re- 
tard the  search  for  means  to  cure  this  dread 
family  of  afflictions. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  element  of 
the  Senate  debate  was  the  argument  that 
scientists  are  "close  to  a  breakthrough  In  can- 
cer,'' so  close  that  "one  final  push"  will  at- 
tain victory,  as  Senator  Javlts  suggested.  In 


the  biomedical  reoearch  community,  there  are 
many  respected  clinicians  and  researchers 
who  are  highly  dubious  that  success  is  around 
the  comer.  Meanwhile  Senator  Javlts  and 
others  have  unfortunately  aroused  great 
hopes  among  millions  who  could  be  cruelly 
disappointed. 

There  has  been  much  research  progress  in 
the  cancer  field  recently.  Basic  researchers 
have  thrown  new  light  on  the  role  of  viruses 
and  on  the  immunological  aspects  of  the 
problem,  while  impKjrtant  therapeutic  strides 
have  been  made  by  biochemists,  surgeons  and 
radiologists.  There  Is  certainly  ground  for 
further  intensive  investigation  financed  by 
generotis  appropriations.  But  many  students 
of  cancer  still  question  whether  scientists  are 
even  yet  near  the  heart  of  the  matter.  More- 
over, it  Is  far  from  certain  that  all  the  mani- 
festations of  cancer — from  melanoma  and 
leukemia  to  Hodgklns  Disease  and  all  the  dif- 
ferent sarcomas  and  carcinomas — have  the 
same  cause  and  are  all  amenable  to  the  same 
cure. 

These  considerations  raise  a  warning  sig- 
nal that  research  too  narrowly  focused  on 
cancer  as  such  may  prove  unavailing  because 
it  may  miss  the  broader — and  perhaps  still 
vmsuspected — biological  phenomena  that 
may  He  at  the  root  of  the  degenerative  proc- 
esses described  as  cancerous.  Researchers  di- 
rected by  bureaucrats  who  believe  they  are 
"close"  to  a  "final  breakthrough"  run  serloiis 
risks  of  slighting  the  basic  Investigations 
which  many  informed  scholars  believe  are 
still  essential  before  cancer  can  be  under- 
stood and  cured.  Inevitably,  onoe  a  crash  can- 
cer program  with  separate  budget  and  auton- 
omous institutional  power  comes  Into  being, 
spokesmen  for  other  sufferers  will  demand 
the  same  privileges.  Are  heart  disease,  schizo- 
phrenia and  nephritis  patients  less  worthy 
than  cancer  victims? 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  as  they 
now  exist  and  are  organized  have  proved  to 
be  very  effective  means  of  attacking  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  ills  under  which  men  sicken 
and  die.  The  poeslbly  illusory  "cancer  con- 
quest" program  threatens  to  begin  a  process 
of  fractionation  which  could  destroy  the 
N.I.H.  and  reduce  the  productivity  of  the  na- 
tion's research  dollar. 

Only  a  legislature  that  failed  to  understand 
the  true  complexity  of  the  Issues  invcrfved 
could  have  given  a  79  to  1  vote  In  favor  of 
this  controversial  program  In  the  face  of  the 
many  doubts  knowledgeable  critics  have  been 
expressing  in  recent  months. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  16,  1971] 

Thk  Wbono  Wat  To  Ptoht  Canckr 

(By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 

"K  I  recall  correctly.  In  1949  a  promise 
was  made  to  Congress  with  the  brave  words, 
'Give  us  the  money  and  within  10  years  we 
will  give  you  a  penicillin  for  cancer.'  After 
about  $2  blUion,  there  has  been  some  splen- 
did basic  research  but  no  cure." 

The  recollection  la  that  of  Dr.  Irvine  H. 
Page,  a  Cleveland  cardiologist  of  considerable 
repute  in  both  medical  research  and  the  art 
of  raising  funds  for  medical  research.  For 
the  last  several  weeks,  in  his  capacity  as 
editor  of  the  magazine  Modem  Medicine,  Dr. 
Page  has  been  expressing  deep  skepticism 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  new  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency,  or  OCA. 

The  agency,  of  course.  Is  the  one  that  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  the  other  day  and 
that  will  soon  be  debated  In  the  House.  It 
would  be  an  Independent  federal  bureau, 
modeled  after  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  with  a  budget  eventu- 
ally to  reach  $1  bUllon  a  year.  The  Idea  Is  to 
muster  the  nation's  medical  research  re- 
sources against  cancer  with  the  same  fervor 
that  the  space  agency  devoted  to  the  moon 
landing — and,  presumably,  with  the  same 
degree  of  success. 


A    NXW   p.   T.   BARirOKIBM? 

But  to  Dr.  Page  and  to  at  least  one  other 
of  the  nation's  more  prestigious  medical  edi- 
tors. Dr.  Franz  J.  Ingelflnger  of  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  the  congres- 
sional rush  to  set  up  the  CCA  may  well  prove 
to  be  a  kind  of  P.  T.  Bamumlsm  that  has 
come  to  characterize  much  of  the  way  funds 
for  medical  research  are  garnered  from  the 
taxpayer. 

The  opinions  of  two  editors  whose  audi- 
ences are  almost  entirely  physicians  arent 
likely  to  have  much  impact  on  Congress.  In 
addition  the  CCA,  the  result  of  a  compromise 
between  competing  plans  offered  by  Sen. 
Kennedy  and  the  administration,  has  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  backing.  It  zipped  through 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  79-1,  the  single  and 
somewhat  courageous  nay  vote  coming  from 
Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  the  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat. And  it  Is  likely  to  pass  the  House;  as 
Dr.  Page  says,  'Tor  a  politician  to  be  against 
cancer  research  would  be  suicidal,  since  It 
has  been  made  a  public  issue." 

Drs.  Page  and  Ingelflnger,  it  should  be 
quickly  noted,  don't  oppose  Increased  funds 
for  cancer  research.  Both  argue  strongly  that 
far  more  money  should  be  spent  for  cancer 
research  and  for  medical  research  In  gen- 
eral. 

But  they  do  raise  some  intriguing  and 
basic  questions  about  the  salesmanship  in- 
volved In  obtaining  federal  medical  research 
funds. 

Until  now,  much  of  the  federal  money 
for  basic  and  general  medical  research  has 
been  channeled  through  the  several  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  or  NIH,  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  In  their  embryonic  stages  a  couple 
of  decades  ago,  there  were  some  stirrings 
over  the  nn.ming  of  the  individual  Institutes. 
To  some  medical  researchers,  who  were  quite 
naive  in  the  ways  of  Washington,  It  seemed 
qiiite  logical  to  name  each  of  the  Institutes 
on  the  basis  of  the  research  it  would  sup- 
port: a  National  Institute  of  Pathology,  a 
National  Institute  of  Microbiology,  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Biochemistry  and  Genet- 
ics, and  so  forth.  This,  of  course,  is  the  way 
the  big  vmlverBlty-based  research  centers 
that  would  be  receiving  the  money  are 
organized. 

But  shrewder  counsel  prevailed.  It  might 
be  too  easy  lor  a  Congressman  to  reject  ap- 
propriations for  microbiology,  but  the  same 
legislator  might  be  extremely  reluctant  to 
vote  against  funds  for  cancer  research. 
Hence,  among  the  institutes  are  tlie  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases. 

The  tactic  proved  effective.  An  increasing- 
ly powerfiU  lobby,  organized  by  New  York 
philanthropist  Maiy  Lasker  and  encompass- 
ing the  heads  of  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees, consistently  enraged  whatever  ad- 
ministration was  In  the  White  House  by 
pushing  higher  fxmds  for  the  NIH  than  the 
budget  makers  asked  for.  And  the  legisla- 
tors did.  Indeed,  find  It  dlfflctUt  to  vote 
against  sharp  increases  for  research  on 
cancer,  heart  disease  and  mental  health,  re- 
gardleas  of  their  loyalty  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

With  more  research  money  available,  any 
qualms  the  medical  scientists  might  have 
had  quickly  melted  away.  Indeed,  over  the 
years,  the  NIH  had  won  praise  from  re- 
searchers for  the  way  it  dispenses  funds. 

Some  quirks  have  developed,  though.  Con- 
gress votes  funds  for  each  specific  Institute, 
thus  the  money  Is  earmarked  for  specific  dis- 
eases. As  a  result,  part  of  the  art  of  "grants- 
manshlp"  Is  for  the  research  to  decide  which 
disease  area  has  the  most  money  available 
and  to  angle  at  least  his  grant  application 
accordingly,  a  geneticist,  whose  research  Isnt 
directly  applicable  to  the  cure  of  any  sln^e 
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dlseaae,  mtist  go  ttuxragh  — "^"♦^w  gym- 
nastlGa  to  <lMcrlb«  his  project  aa  cancer  r»- 
searcli.  or  birth-defect  reeeerch.  or  whatever. 

It  lent  unueuaJ  for  e  single  researcher  to 
have  grants  from  more  than  one  Institute.  At 
the  same  time,  several  of  the  Institutions  an 
each  supporting  research  In  the  same  fields, 
such  as  virology,  or  baalo  research  Into  the 
body's  Immunity  system.  The  reeearoh  on  Im- 
munity Is  equally  Important  to  heart  trans- 
plants, allergies,  cancer,  encephalitis  and  ma- 
laria. 

More  Important,  though,  are  the  promisee 
that  must  be  made  to  Congress  and  the  tax- 
payer to  obtain  the  grant  money.  BesearChers 
heavily  Invtdved  with,  say,  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  must  promise  that  significant 
gains  will  be  made  against  cancer  with  each 
new  appropriation.  The  1949  promises  of 
"penicillin  for  cancer"  was  made  by  scien- 
tists seeklDg  funds  for  a  crash  program  to 
find  drugs  that  would  cure  cancer.  No  such 
"magic  bullet"  was  ever  found,  and  none  Is 
likely  to  be.  TtM  program  did  uncover  an 
amazing  and  useful  anxmnt  at  information 
about  the  strange  metabolism  of  malignant 
cells  but,  of  course,  mallgnant-otil  metabo- 
lism Isnt  as  saleable  a  name. 

Reeearchera  allied  with  other  disease 
areas  have  made  similar  dramatic  promises. 
There  was,  for  Instance,  the  widely  heralded, 
but  now  almost-forgotten,  crash  program  to 
develop  an  artlflclal  heart. 

Much  of  the  rivalry  and  competitiveness 
among  the  disease-oriented  Institutes  Is  held 
In  check  by  the  overall  administration  of  the 
NTH.  which,  among  other  procedures,  uses  a 
n\imber  of  advisory  committees  of  scientists 
to  review  and  allocate  grant  applications  to 
the  right  Institute. 

FSXBniXNTIAI.   APPOtNTSKS 

The  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  techni- 
cally would  be  part  of  the  overall  NTH  organi- 
zation, In  fact,  but  almost  totally  Independ- 
ent. Its  board  of  directors  and  officers  would 
be  appointed  by  and  report  directly  to  the 
President.  And,  presumably,  like  all  other 
federal  agencies,  It  would  maintain  its  own 
congressional  lobbying  effoit. 

To  Dr.  Page  this  mean  "creation  of  teams, 
committees,  authorities  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  bureaucracy.  The  usual  channels 
of  peer  review  will  be  by-passed,  thus  en- 
suring that  the  lion's  share  of  all  new  re- 
search funds  will  be  pre-empted  for  this 
field." 

The  result,  he  adds,  la  that  "Cancer  t«- 
search  wUl  be  separated  from  Its  broad  base 
In  science  In  Its  all-out  effort  to  get  'greatest 
vlslbUlty.'  If  I  know  scientists,  this  wlU  create 
the  most  disagreeable  and  often  disastrous 
competitiveness,  envy  and  publicity-seeking 
we  have  ever  witnessed,  and  that  Is  saying 
much.  The  great  mass  of  mediocre  research 
workers— and  that  seemln^y  Inexhaustible 
supply  of  minor  bureaucrats  who  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  chemotactlc  response  to  a  dol- 
lar— wUl  quickly  Join  "the  team'." 

Other  groups  are  likely  to  start  competing 
agencies.  Scientists  Involved  In  cardiovascu- 
lar research  have  already  warned  that  If  the 
cancer  agency  Is  created  they  will  seek  to  set 
up  an  Independent  agency  for  heart  disease, 
since  they  can  rightly  claim  that  heart  dis- 
ease kUls  more  than  twice  as  many  Ameri- 
cans as  cancer.  Similar  arguments  can  be 
made  for  an  Independent  arthritis  agency, 
that  disease  being  the  greatest  cause  of  crip- 
pling and  dlsabnity  In  the  country. 

"The  Inhuman  aspect  of  the  scene,"  says 
Dr.  Ingelfinger,  "derives  from  the  Implica- 
tion that  creation  of  an  organizational  hier- 
archy— call  it  an  authority,  an  Independent 
agency  or  what  you  will,  supported  by  a  b(g 
enough  budget  win  bring  about  a  cure  for 
cancer  In  a  few  years." 

This  is  highly  unlikely  to  happen.  Cancer, 
scientists  explain.  Is  a  vagTie  term  for  what 
appears  to  be  doeens,  If  not  hundreds,  of  dis- 


eases, some  caused  by  viruses,  others  by 
ohemloals  and  still  others  by  as  yet  unknown 
processes.  Cancer  of  the  liver,  for  Instance,  Is 
prob^ly  a  quite  different  disease  than,  say,  a 
brain  tumor  or  lung  cancer. 

As  a  result.  It  Is  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
any  sln^e  "cure."  Already,  In  fact,  there  are 
cancer  cures.  For  Instance,  surgery  can  cure 
60%  of  breast  cancer  patients  (over  80%  If 
the  tumor  Is  caught  In  Its  early  stages) .  Most 
oases  of  Hodgklns  disease  can  be  cured  by 
radiation.  There  are  Indications  that  a  vac- 
cine may  someday  prevent  childhood  leu- 
kemia. The  simple  process  of  eliminating 
smoking  would  drastically  reduce  lung  can- 
cer deaths. 

CAtmON  vs.  "XAST  LOGIC' 

Indeed,  the  special  Senate  commission  of 
scientists  and  laymen  whose  report  and  rec- 
ommendations Is  the  basis  for  the  CCA  care- 
fully and  with  some  elaborateness  cautioned 
that  science  couldn't  possibly  promise  to 
eliminate  cancer  In  a  single  stroke,  and  cer- 
tainly not  on  a  timetable. 

But,  says  Dr.  Ingelfinger,  "the  Impact  of 
such  disclaimers  Is  totally  lost  In  the  easy 
logic  of  "If  we  can  fiy  to  the  moon.  .  .  .'" 

"Any  trend  that  reverses  the  recent  unfor- 
tunate de-emphasis  In  Washington  on  medi- 
cal research  warrants  hecurty  reinforcement," 
Dr.  Ingelfinger  adds.  "Far  greater  sums 
should  be  allotted  to  medical  research  la  gen- 
eral and  cancer  research  In  particular."  But. 
he  argues,  too  little  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  proposed  Oonqueet  of  Cancer  Agency. 
Instead,  it  Is  being  rushed  through  Congress 
by  a  combination  of  a  powerful  medical  re- 
search lobby  and  "the  short-term  needs  of 
politics. . . ." 

Similarly,  Dr.  Page  argues  for  Increased 
funds  for  medical  research.  Including  cancer 
research,  but  through  existing  agencies  such 
as  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  As  for  cancer,  he 
says,  "The  cancer  problem  will  have  many 
solutions  because  there  are  many  kinds  ol 
cancer,  but  the  way  of  preventing  and  curing 
them  wlU  not  be  found  by  laymen  or  politi- 
cians no  matter  how  p\ire  their  motives." 

As  for  "crash  programs"  In  cancer  or  any 
other  field  of  medical  research.  Dr.  Page 
notes  that  "nine  mothers  gestatlng  a  month 
each  don't  produce  a  baby." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  18,  1971] 
Can  79  Senators  Be  Wrong? 

The  recent  79-to-l  vote  in  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  establishing  a  special  "Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency"  is  understandable — in  jKilit- 
ical  and  emotional  terms.  But  scientific  and 
administrative  wisdom  seems  to  us  on  the 
side  of  the  brave  and  lonely  dissenter,  Sen. 
Oaylord  Nelson.  The  Wisconsin  Democrat 
is  Just  as  determined  to  conquer  cancer  by 
accelerating  cancer  research  as  any  of  his 
colleagues.  But  he  feels  just  as  strongly  that 
to  put  all  our  financial  and  scientific  re- 
sources Into  one.  separate,  bureaucratic 
basket  with  a  fancy  name  and  place  it  on 
the  White  House  doorstep,  as  it  were,  is  not 
going  to  do  the  Job  any  better  or  quicker  than 
the  existing  mechanism — the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  which  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  Institutes  In  the  world-renowned  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

We  agree  with  the  senator  that  the  pro- 
posed new  agency  may  well  weaken  the  co- 
hesive and  balanced  research  effort  NIH  has 
been  engaged  in  for  years  (and  that  was  not 
faulted  by  any  of  the  senators  who  spoke 
in  favor  of  a  separate  agency).  It  may  well 
compete  for  funds  and  scientific  talent  to  the 
detriment  of  a  comprehensive  over-all  ap- 
proach. And,  worst  of  all,  a  dramatized  "Con- 
quest of  Cancer"  effort  may  well  raise  false 
expectations,  promising  yet  another  Illusive 
light  at  the  end  of  yet  another  tunnel. 

The  Senate  vote.  It  seems,  was  essentially 


swayed  by  the  optimistic  notion  that,  as 
Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  put  It,  we  are  (dose 
enough  to  a  final  breakthrough  so  that  one 
big  push,  somewhat  like  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect or  the  Apollo  effort,  woiold  yield  \is  a  cure 
for  cancer.  Would  that  this  were  so.  There 
have  been  some  recent  "breakthroughs"  to 
be  sure.  But  the  vast  majority  of  scientists 
tell  us.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee, 
former  assistant  secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  that  "we  are  not  yet  ready 
to  start  a  countdown  for  an  antl-canoer 
blast-off,  no  matter  what  emotional  appeal 
such  an  approach  may  have  to  the  public." 

Cancer  Is  not  one  disease  but  a  series  of 
diseases.  The  problem,  as  Dr.  Edward  B.  Da- 
vld  Jr.,  the  Science  Adviser  to  the  President 
has  explained,  "straddles  virtually  all  the  life 
sciences — molecular  biology,  biochemistry, 
virology,  pharmacology,  toxicology,  genetics—^ 
(and)  any  one  of  these,  or  all  of  them,  will 
contribute  to  the  final  solutions  .  .  .Who 
knows  wha*  new  discovery  will  become  vital 
even  next  year?"  So.  the  battle  against  can- 
cer.  to  quote  Dr.  Lee  again,  "must  be  able 
to  draw  not  only  on  the  cancer  special- 
ists .  .  .  but  on  the  other  specialists  m 
other  Institutes  of  the  NTH  .  .  .  This  will  re- 
quire the  same  kind  of  close  collaboration 
among  the  various  NIH  Institutes  that  has 
been  required  many  times  in  the  past." 

The  cancer  conquerors  In  the  Senate  say 
that  this  collaboration  is  assured  by  keep- 
ing the  proposed  new  agency  within  NIH.  But 
the  association  is  more  tenuous.  Within  or 
without,  the  head  of  the  new  agency  is  to  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  President.  He  is 
not  to  be  responsible  to  the  NIH  director  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  proposed  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  (which  la  to  run  the  agency)  has  but 
one  voice  among  22  others  when  it  comes 
to  coordinate  programs,  transfer  of  funds  to 
other  institutes  and  other  decisions. 

And  why  should  the  new  cancer  agency 
chief  bypass  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  whose  vast  agency  la  needed 
for  all  the  public  health  and  educational 
efforts  that  are  also  vital  If  we  are  at  last  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  disease?  The  Presi- 
dent, who  proposed  the  separate  agency,  has 
also  proposed  a  government  reorganization 
that  would  reduce  the  number  of  separate 
government  agencies  reporting  directly  to 
him  BO  as  to  free  him  and  his  staff  for  policy 
considerations,  planning  and  evaluation.  The 
answer  to  this  contradiction,  eis  given  by  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
seems  more  politic  than  persuasive:  The 
President  wants  to  provide  direction  to  an 
area  of  priority  medical  and  social  concern." 
OMB  said,  though  the  arrangement  may  be 
temporary. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  the  President's  pro- 
viding direction,  not  only  to  conquer  cancer 
but  also  to  sound  and  meanlngfiil  efforts  to- 
ward conquering  all  the  diseases,  medical  and 
social,  that  beset  our  society.  This  calls  most 
of  all,  for  orderly  government  and  admin- 
istration. We  therefore  share  Senator  Nelson's 
hope  that  the  House  wUl  give  the  cancer 
agency  proposal  a  deliberate,  careful  look. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  July  13.  1971] 
Caitceh  Compromise 

There  Is  no  dissent  whatever  about  one 
national  goal — the  eradication  of  cancer. 
The  laudable  public  passion  for  that  achieve- 
ment is  manifested  in  the  Senate  vote  of 
79  to  1  for  establishment  of  a  special  agency 
for  a  crash  assault  on  the  disease. 

But  that  Senate  product  is  fiawed,  and 
could  result  In  a  less  effective  fight  against 
cancer  than  might  be  carried  out  by  other, 
less  spectacular,  means.  It  was  bom  of  com- 
promise, and  of  the  irresistible  urge  of  some 
lawmakers  to  make  a  grand-slam  production 
of  this  program.  Some  senators  had  doubts 
about  what  they  were  doing,  but  no  alterna- 
tives were  readily  at  hand  and  who  Is  going 
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to  go  on  record  against  curing  cancer?  Only 
one  senator,  Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin, 
was  emboldened  to  assail  the  bill's  deficient 
concept,  and  to  vote  against  it. 

We  hope  the  House  will  seriously  consider 
his  objections,  because  they  are  shared  by 
many  who  are  knowledgeable  about  this  vital 
undertsJtlng. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  has  been  pictxired 
as  an  agreeable  compromise  between  plans 
offered  early  this  year  by  the  administration 
and  some  differing  senators.  Actually,  the 
administration  has  retreated  from  its  wise 
position  that  the  anti-cancer  drive  should 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  (The  National  Cancer 
Institute  now  Is  a  part  of  the  NIH.)  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  urged  much  heavier  funding 
for  the  cancer  program,  and  his  science  ad- 
viser, Dr.  Edward  E.  David.  Jr.,  said  last 
February  that  its  isolation  from  the  NIH 
"would  prejudice  the  very  outcome  we  seek." 
The  administration  was  arguing  against  leg- 
islation, offered  by  Senators  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy and  Jacob  K.  Javits,  to  establish  an  In- 
dependent anti-cancer  agency. 

Well,  what  emerged  In  the  blU  passed  by 
the  Senate  is  a  very  fu235y  combination;  the 
new  cancer  entity,  which  would  absorb  the 
National  Cancer  Institutes,  would  be  inde- 
pendent, yet  would  be  connected  to  the  NTH. 
It  is  unclear  how  that  would  work.  The  can- 
cer agency  would  have  a  separate  budget 
and  Its  head  would  report  directly  to  the 
President.  The  NIH  director  would  have  only 
an  advisory  role — would  be  bypassed  in  the 
main  decision-making.  So  in  major  ways, 
the  cancer  activities  would  be  split  away 
from  the  NIH.  In  practice,  they  might  only 
be  housed  at  the  Institutes.  And  this  well 
might  start  a  trend  toward  fragmentation 
and  politicizing  of  disease  research  that 
could  seriously  weaken  the  NIH  and  throw 
Its  well-integrated  activities  into  disarray. 
If  this  arrangement  is  approved,  demands 
may  be  expected  for  a  whole  raft  of  new 
agencies  to  deal  with  specific  maladies.  The 
upshot  of  that  might  be  an  impairment  of 
research. 

Some  lawmakers  believe  the  creation  of  a 
separate  cancer  authority  would  stir  public 
enthuslEism  and  provide  added  momentum. 
But  it  seems  doubtful  that  there  could  be 
any  more  enthusiasm  than  now  exists  for 
stamping  out  cancer.  Also,  there  Is  a  danger 
that  too  much  razzle-dazzle  will  generate 
unrealistic  hopes  for  a  quick  cancer  wipe- 
out.  The  name  chosen  by  the  Senate — Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency — Is  suggestive  of 
h.^rd-sell  merchandising  flackery.  The  best 
course  would  be  to  give  the  National  Cancer 
lustltute  adequate  funds  and  dispense  with 
the  show  biz. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  16, 1971 ) 

Cancer  Becomes  PoLmcAL  Footbau, 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

Cancer  is  many  things.  In  itself,  It  is  more 

than  100  diseases.  To  those  who  have  it.  It  Is 

the  badge   of  suffering,  and  often  courage; 

to  those  who  don't,  it  is  the  very  symbol  of 

dread. 

In  the  last  year,  It  also  has  become,  most 
regrettably,  a  political  football. 

Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls.,  put  his  finger 
on  the  trouble  a  week  ago  In  a  speech  he 
made  before  courageously  casting  the  only 
vote  against  a  bill  which  supposedly  repre- 
sents a  compromise  between  two  oonfilctlng 
proposals  for  escalating  the  war  against 
cancer. 

One  of  these  proposals  had  its  genesis  in  a 
1970  blU  sponsored  by  Sen.  Ralph  Yarbor- 
ough,  the  Texas  Democrat  who  later  was  de- 
feated for  re-election.  The  measure,  reintro- 
duced in  January  by  Sen.  Sdward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, D-Mass.,  envisions  a  seprtrate  national 
authority,  assigned  to  tackle  cauoer  In  much 


the  same  way  as  NASA  went  about  landing 
men  on  the  moon.  The  existing  National 
Cancer  Institute  would  become  the  nucleus 
of  the  larger  new  agency. 

The  other  proposal  was  written  by  the 
Nixon  administration  and  Introduced  by 
Sen.  Peter  Domlnlck,  R-Oolo.  It,  too,  pro- 
posed a  massive  research  assault  on  cancer, 
but  sought  to  keep  the  effort  within  the 
framework  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  while  giving  the  "oancer  cure 
agency"  direct  access  to  the  President  and 
broad  autonomy  In  policy  and  budgetary 
matters. 

The  bill  that  finally  passed  the  Senate. 
79-1,  was  widely  hailed  as  a  statesmanlike 
compromise.  In  fact,  It  was  no  such  thing.  It 
was,  purely  and  simply,  the  Kennedy  bill 
with  the  administration's  name  on  It.  If  also 
passed  by  the  House.  It  probably  will — as 
Nelson  pointed  out — not  only  slow  the  fight 
against  cancer,  but  also  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  NTH,  which  for  25  years  has  led  the 
world  In  biomedical  research. 

The  reasons  can  be  found  In  the  bill.  For 
example,  whUe  the  agency  nominally  wotild 
be  part  of  the  NIH,  Its  director  would  be 
equal  In  rank  and  status  to  NIH  Director 
Robert  Q.  Marston.  Marston,  meanwhile 
would  control  approximately  $100  million  of 
cancer-related  research  done  by  the  other 
Institutes  each  year,  but  would  have  only 
one  of  the  22  votes  on  the  cancer  agency 
board,  and  thus  little  say  over  Its  expendi- 
tures. Scientists  are  as  competitive  and 
power-hungry  as  anyone  else;  In  fighting 
and  dissension  would  be  almost  Inevitable. 

More  Important,  since  there  would  be  no 
one  overseeing  the  entire  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem, some  promising  aspects  of  cancer  re- 
search likely  would  be  overlooked  in  favor 
of  others. 

For  example,  the  panel  of  experts  whose 
advice  gave  rise  to  the  Kennedy  proposal  are 
by  and  large  more  Interested  in  drug  treat- 
ments for  cancer  than  In  such  other  ap- 
proaches as  Immunology  and  prevention. 
Two  of  their  number  with  that  orientation 
were  the  only  men  to  get  grants  of  more 
than  $1  million  from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  last  year.  Thus,  the  Implied  ad- 
monition in  the  cancer  agency's  charter  to 
"go  out  there  and  get  results"  may  serve  to 
intensify  this  trend. 

This  Is  the  greater  danger,  because  the 
White  House  would  be  the  final  arbiter  of 
the  allocation  of  resources.  The  President, 
whoever  he  is  or  whatever  his  qualifications, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  a  savant  on 
medical  research.  It  would  make  far  more 
sense  to  give  the  NIH  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
just  the  cancer  agency,  Independent  status — 
as  Nelson  has  unsuccessfully  proposed. 

Furthermore,  the  situation  Is  reminiscent 
of  the  waiter  who.  being  told  by  a  diner  of  a 
fly  in  the  soup,  told  him  to  be  quiet  becatise 
"the  others  will  want  one,  too."  Heart  and 
lung  diseases  kill  three  times  as  many 
Americans  each  year  as  do  all  forms  of 
cancer;  heart  and  lung  researchers  already 
are  demanding  their  own  "authority,"  and 
special  pleaders  for  other  disorders  are  bound 
to  follow  suit. 

If  the  theories  underlying  cancer  research 
were  as  far  advanced  as  were  those  of  as- 
tronautics when  Project  Apollo  began,  a 
separate  authority  might  be  understand- 
able. But  this  is  far  from  the  case.  Despite 
many  recent  discoveries.  It  can  still  be  said 
that  what  is  known  for  sure  about  the  rele- 
vant fundamental  biological  mechanisms 
could  be  written  on  a  calling  card. 

In  fact,  if  the  history  of  science  teaches 
us  anything,  it  la  that  the  crucial  knowledge 
Is  as  likely  to  come  from  wholly  unexpected 
quarters  as  It  Is  from  targeted  research. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  threatening  the  orderly 
growth  of  Inquiry  Into  other  disorders,  the 
proposed    cancer    authority    may    wall    Im- 


peril Its  own  ends  by  fragmenting  biomedical 
research. 

Earlier  this  year,  In  a  column  said  to  have 
been  ghosted  by  a  lobbyist  for  the  Kennedy 
bill,  Ann  Landers  of  "advlce-to-the-lovelom" 
fame  catieed  hiuidreds  of  thousands  of  letters 
to  be  written  to  Comgrese  In  suppmt  of  the 
proposal.  While  svuely  well-intentioned,  this 
avalanche  of  mall  tended  to  stampede  sen- 
ators into  casting  unwise  votes. 

However,  Rep.  Paul  Rogers,  D-Fla.,  who 
heads  the  cognizant  subcommittee  In  the 
House,  Is  said  to  favor  more  money  for  can- 
cer research,  but  to  oppose  the  agency  setup 
the  Senate  has  approved.  Given  a  modicum 
of  public  encouragement,  he  and  Rep.  Harley 
Staggers,  D-W.  Va.,  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, may  be  able  to  force  reconsideration 
of  a  measure  that  clearly  Is  far  better  poli- 
tics than  sdenoe. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  July  13,  1971] 
Is  This  Best  Wat  To  Lick  Camcxh? 

We  split  the  atom.  We  arrived  first  on  the 
moon.  Why  not,  therefore,  make  one  big 
scientific  push  and  cure  cancer? 

Under  the  spell  of  this  noble  but  fiawed 
notion,  the  Senate  has  voted  79  to  1  to  create 
a  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency,  virtually  In- 
dependent, reporting  directly  to  the  presi- 
dent. Pew  will  dispute,  of  course,  the  need 
for  more  cancer  research,  amply  financed. 
Cancer  is  our  most  dreaded  disease.  Yet,  as 
Sen.  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  tried  to  point  out  In 
his  solitary  opposition  to  the  bill,  a  worthy 
campaign  is  being  badly  organized. 

The  new  agency  would  absorb  the  Nation- 
al Cancer  Institute,  oldest  and  largest  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
This  could  have  several  distressing  oonae- 
quences.  For  one.  cancer  research  could  be- 
come too  cut  off  from  other  NIH  biomedical 
research  at  a  time  when  careful  coordina- 
tion may  be  crucial.  The  space  program 
analogy  Is.  after  all,  Inaccurate.  Many  scien- 
tists note  that  the  moon  Journey  was  eaeen- 
tlsJly  an  engineering  feat,  an  application  of 
basic  knowledge  already  In  hand.  In  contrast, 
cancer  researchers  are  still  trjrlng  to  build 
a  solid  foundation  of  basic  understanding. 
They  are,  in  a  sense,  still  looking  for  the 
laws  of  gravity.  Hence,  a  wide  array  of  bio- 
medical studies  must  be  carefully  watched 
and  harmonized.  A  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Agency,  with  separate  budget  and  only  nomi- 
nal ties  to  NIH,  could  frustrate  that  ob- 
jective. 

Meanwhile,  the  precedent  cotild  lead  to 
other  fragmentation.  Each  major  disease 
has  its  biomedical  constituency.  Would  not 
each  press  for  an  Independent  research  agen- 
cy, complete  with  pipeline  to  the  White 
House?  NIH  may  need  some  overhauling,  but 
it  does  not  deserve  to  be  reduced  to  sham- 
bles. 

There  la  a  vast  emotional  appeal  to  a 
crusade  to  vanquish  cancer.  Politicians  from 
President  Nixon  to  Sen.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.) 
are  stumbling  over  each  other  to  lead  the 
way.  The  pressure  In  the  Hoiise  to  acoept 
the  Senate  bill  will  be  immense.  Yet  there  la 
hope  that  House  members  will  give  the 
measure  cloee  scrutiny.  Right  now,  Congress 
Is  reeling  \inder  the  Infiuence  of  oversell. 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  July  9,  1971 J 
Onx  Lonxlt  Sxnator  Capable  or  SmrriNO 
(By  William  Sumner) 
I  am  constantly  driven  to  further  admira- 
tion of  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson.  The  Wisconsin 
Democrat  seems  to  keep  his  head  screwed  on 
firmly  whilst  all  others  squirm  to  join  this 
claque  or  that.  He,  for  example,  was  the 
only  senator  voting  for  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  (two  voted  against:  Morse  and 
Omening)  who  seemed  to  sense  danger  In 
its  language;  being  relatively  new,  he  suc- 
cumbed to  the  blandishments  of  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relatlona  Com- 
inltt«e.  the  dove  J.  William  Fulbrlght.  He  la. 
of  coiine,  a  conBerrAtlonlst,  wblch  la  an  auto- 
matic ticket  to  heaven. 

Wednesday,  however,  he  became  a  dtseent- 
Ing  pATty  of  one  In  the  VS.  Senate.  What  an 
embarrassment.  He  waa  the  only  fellow  voting 
In  favor  of  cancer.  You  mean  that  Nelson 
reaUy  la  In  favor  of  cancer?  Of  cotirse  not.  He 
simply  dldnt  follow  the  wild  stampede  cre- 
ated by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  to  estahllah 
an  Independent  $1  bllUon-per-year  agency  to 
conquer  cancer.  At  preaent,  the  federal  effort 
against  cancer  la  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  bill  paased 
In  such  paaslon  by  the  Senate  remalna  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
HoTise;  an  odd  place  Indeed  for  such  legisla- 
tion, but  let  us  hope  that  It  remains  there. 

Kennedy's  big  wind  against  cancer  corre- 
sponds to  the  prevalent  American  belief  that 
we  can  conquer  anything,  particularly  If  we 
put  money  Into  It  and  direct  a  single-minded 
effort  toward  it.  It  may  be  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  cancer  research  are  deficient,  al- 
though it  would  be  dlfBciilt  for  the  lay  per- 
son to  know :  Each  disease  has  Its  proponent 
or  grantsman  seeking  private  and  public 
funds  for  It.  But  the  way  things  seem  to  go 
in  medical  research — to  this  thoroughly  un- 
educated writer — It  seems  that  In  following 
the  spoor  of  cancer  flf  we  can  regard  It  as  big 
game)  we  are  really  following  countless 
tracks,  crlas-croeslng  and  circling,  and  that 
the  big  breakthrough  (really,  there  can  be  no 
single  breakthrough)  may  come  from  some 
unheard  of  chap  who  is  studying  sinusltua. 

On  the  ether  hand,  some  benighted  re- 
searcher concentrating  on  cancer  may  find 
tremendous  clues  in  regard  to  heart  disease 
or  freckles,  while  the  researcher  on  the  heart 
(and  heart  disease  causes  far  more  deaths 
than  cancer)  may  come  up  with  a  virus  that 
not  only  causes  high  cholesterol  but  athlete's 
foot  as  well.  Another  fellow  studying 
schizophrenia  may  finally  come  up  with  a 
conclusion  that  1)  all  mental  disease  has  a 
physical  cause  and  2)  all  physical  disease 
has  a  mental  cause. 

But  here  Is  the  Kennedy  way,  quoting 
Indirectly: 

The  United  States  spent  $125  for  every 
American  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  In  1969  but 
only  89  cents  per  person  on  cancer.  Tet 
cancer  deaths  were  eight  times  the  number 
of  lives  lost  In  the  last  six  years  of  fighting 
In  the  war. 

It  follows,  then,  and  we  no  longer  quote, 
that  we  should  either  send  everjrone  to  war 
or  spend  $126  per  person  on  cancer  research. 
Neither  conclusion  follows,  of  cotirse.  It  is 
Just  that  If  we  are  going  to  pick  our  favorite 
disease — Nelson  noted  that  there  waa  a  move- 
ment afoot  to  separate  a  heart  and  lung 
Institute  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health — we  are  going  to  have  scientific  chaoe 
with  some  political  pluses. 

Politics  Involved?  Oood  heavens  no.  It 
couldn't  be  possible.  Well,  friends,  It  la  In- 
deed not  only  possible  but  most  probable  In 
this  case.  The  media  have  done  a  wonderful 
Job  of  publicizing  cancer — the  media  and 
the  private  cancer  foundation — and  when 
you  get  a  population  that  regarda  every  spot, 
every  bellyache,  every  twinge  as  a  cancer 
symptom  you  have  a  population  ready  for  a 
crash  program  of  deliverance. 

Let  us  die  of  something  nice.  Dear  Lord. 
That  Is  the  prayer.  And  with  such  a  prayer 
on  every  lip  (have  you  examined  your  lips 
lately  for  unexplained  sores?)  politicians  are 
nothing  loath  to  answer  it.  Kennedy's  co- 
Messiah  happena  to  be  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts, 
New  Tork  Republican,  which  tends  to  con- 
firm my  cynicism. 

Quite  aertously,  the  hUl  la  garbage.  The 
dlaease  la  not  to  l>e  taken  lightly;  it  happena 
to  be  the  killer  (foundation  talk)  dreaded 
most.  Yet  It  Is  strange  that  only  Nelson  has 
been  able  to  sniff  It  and  diagnose  the  legisla- 


tion    for     what     It    la:     the     epitome     of 
grantamanahlp . 

fFrom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 
July  12.  1971] 

QUX8TIONABI.S     COU«SX,     WORTHT     OOAI. 

The  whopping  79-1  vote  In  favor  of  estab- 
lishing a  special  agency  for  masalve  research 
on  cancer  puts  most  of  our  senators  aafely  on 
record  as  opponenta  of  dlaeaae  and  death.  The 
practical  wladom  of  their  meaaure,  however, 
la  debatable. 

The  only  person  still  debating — In  public, 
anyway — Is  Senator  Oaylord  Nelaon,  the  sole 
dissenter  on  the  bill,  who  thought  the  na- 
tion's attack  on  cancer  could  have  been  orga- 
nized In  a  more  reaponMble  way. 

That  attack,  he  said,  should  be  mounted 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH),  the  government's  main  arm  for  the 
conduct  and  support  of  biomedical  research. 
To  take  cancer  research  out  of  the  NIH  and 
place  it  In  a  new  government  unit  (which  has 
been  christened — by  some  public  relations 
man,  no  dout>t — the  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Agency)  Is  likely  to  lead  eventually  to  the 
dismantling  of  the  NIH,  Senator  Nelson  aald. 

Although  the  new  agency  will  be  a  part  of 
the  NIH  administratively,  it  really  will  be 
virtually  Independent.  Ita  budget  wont  be 
subject  to  NIH  approval.  Its  director  will 
■eport  directly  to  the  President.  And  the  new 
%ency  will  absorb  the  oldest  and  largest 
^art  of  the  NTH,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

Not  only  does  the  new  glamour  agency 
threaten  to  siphon  the  bulk  of  government 
research  fimds  away  from  Investigation  into 
other  equally  fatal  diseases;  the  creation  of 
two  federal  research  bureaucracies  In  the 
place  of  one  also  will  Inevitably  Insiplre  Inter- 
agency Jealousy,  lack  of  communication  and 
the  failure  or  refusal  to  share  mutually  uae- 
ful  research  data.  It  also  will  encourage  re- 
searchers in  other  diseases  to  seek  similar 
preferential  treatment.  The  heart  disease  peo- 
ple are  already  trying. 

But  President  Nixon  wants  to  be  known 
as  the  President  who  cured  cancer,  and  the 
new  agency  will  make  his  efforts  more  visible 
to  the  voting  public.  Plenty  of  senatore  are 
ready  to  share  the  limelight. 

It  la  to  be  hoped  that  the  genuine  research 
effort  will  succeed,  in  spite  of  all  the  grand- 
standing. It  is  to  be  hoped  also  that  Senator 
Nelson's  fears  are  unfounded,  and  that  the 
other  Important  research  being  conducted 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  won't 
be  wrecked  in  the  stampede  to  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  spotlight. 

[Prom  the  Oreen  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Oaaette, 
July  31,  1971] 

Lorns  Nelsok  Voti  on-  Canceb  Dxsxbvks 

Close  Ezamxnation 

(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 

Washingtow. — ^When  the  Senate  from  time 
to  time  votes  an  important  bill  up  or  down 
with  mere  unanimity — ^let  us  say,  with  one 
or  two  contrary  votes — the  first  reaction  Is  to 
wonder  what's  wrong  with  the  dissenters.  Ex- 
Ijerlence,  however,  shows  that  overwhtimlng 
majorities  are  not  always  overwhelmln^y 
right. 

This  Is  brought  to  mind  by  the  79  to  1  vote 
by  which  the  Senate  approved  the  so-called 
CXmquest  of  Cancer  Agency,  with  only  Sen. 
Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wlaoonsin  In  the  minority. 
Before  everybody  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  senator  who  seemingly  opposes  a 
cruaade  against  cancer  must  be  crazy.  It  may 
be  well  to  recall  that  history  haa  had  a  singu- 
lar way  of  vindicating  the  aenatorlal  loners. 

The  Pentagon  papers,  which  further  dis- 
credited the  notorious  Tonkin  Oulf  rescdu- 
tlon,  have  certainly  enhanced  the  reputations 
0^  former  Sens.  Wayne  Morse  and  Ernest 
Oruanlng,  the  only  two  members  who  had 
the  wisdom  and  coiirage  to  oppose  the  reso- 


lution when  it  sailed  through  the  Senate  n 
to  a.  Theirs  was  not  a  p<^ular  stand  in  1064 
(they  were  later  defeated  foe  re-election)  but 
they  were  right  In  foreseeing  that  the  resolu- 
tion would  be  used  by  the  administration  as 
a  blank  check  to  make  war  In  Vietnam. 

PaODtrCT    OF    POLITICS 

Another  daring  one-vot«  dissent  which 
looks  better  every  year  waa  that  of  Sen.  J.  w 
Pulhrlgbt  when,  at  the  height  of  McCarthy^ 
witch  hunts. 

All  in  all,  Oaytord  NMson  la  in  good  com- 
pany, and  the  more  his  reasons  for  voting 
against  ths  Conquest  of  dancer  Agency  an 
examined,  the  more  sensible  they  look.  Be- 
fore the  House  votes  on  this  grandstand  leg- 
islation It  ought  to  give  careful  study  to  the 
objections  raised  by  the  Wisconsin  ttamttx 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  medical  men. 

The  bill,  which  has  many  constructive  fea- 
tures that  ought  to  be  preserved,  is  the  {mtxI- 
uct  of  political  Jockeying  on  the  part  of  both 
parties.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  first  had  the 
Idea  of  creating  a  new  federal  agency  to  take 
over  the  whole  fight  against  cancer.  Until 
now  It  has  been  In  the  capable  hands  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  which  Is  part  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  administration  then  topped  Kennedy 
with  a  rival  proposal  for  a  special  $100  mil- 
lion fund  to  attack  cancer.  The  competltloo 
produced  the  compromise  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer Agency,  which  la  to  have  a  separate 
budget,  with  its  director  reporting  directly 
to  the  President.  The  NIH  la  supposedly  too 
bureaucratic.  So.  the  cure  for  biireaucracy 
is  to  be  more  bureaucracy. 

AMA    WAXira    OP    LOSS 

If  this  precedent  Is  to  be  followed,  why  not 
disband  the  NIH  (which  Nelson  calls  the 
greatest  Institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world) 
and  set  up  independent  agencies  to  fight  all 
the  other  major  diseases?  The  beet  reason 
for  not  doing  this  Is  that  NIH  has  jriayed 
a  pre-eminent  role  in  the  development  of 
medical  research  for  the  last  20  years. 

The  American  Medical  Assodatlon  felt  that 
the  separate  approach  threatened  to  "Isolate 
cancer  research  from  the  malnstre<un  of  bio- 
medical research."  and  that  a  "fragmentation 
of  our  national  health  effort"  would  be  the 
price  of  decentralizing  NIK'S  authority.  The 
American  Association  of  Medical  Colleges, 
like  Nelson,  also  feris  that  establishing  an 
exclusive  cancer  authority  would  be  a  step 
toward  "piecemeal  dismantling"  of  NIH. 

[From  the  JanesvlUe  (Wis.)  Oazette, 

July  29. 1971] 

Othters  Arz  Sattno — ^Wht  Nelson   Voted 

"No" 

When  the  VS.  Senate  votes  79-1  on  a 
resolution,  the  conclTision  many  people  jump 
to  is  that  the  lone  dissenter  must  be  some 
kind  of  an  eccentric. 

Yet  there  are  times  when  one  senator  may 
be  more  right  than  79  of  hla  colleagues.  This  , 
appears  to  be  the  case  In  Sen.  Oaylord  Nel- 
son's vote  against  creating  an  autonomous 
Conquest  of  Cancer  agency. 

Nelson  isn't  an  eccentric  and  he  isnt  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imagination  opposed  to 
finding  a  cxire  for  cancer.  The  Wisconsin 
Democrat,  whose  father  was  a  physician  and 
whose  wife  Is  a  registered  nurse,  has  long 
had  a  compassionate  Interest  In  health  legis- 
lation. 

But  Nelson  la  against  creation  of  a  new 
medical  bureaucracy  outside  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's existing  agency,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (NIH). 

The  Conquest  of  Cancer  agency  la  a  poli- 
tical compromise.  Ben.  Edward  Kennedy  flnt 
Introduced  the  Idea  of  setting  up  a  new 
cancer  agency  to  wage  war  against  cancer. 
Until  now  this  effort  has  been  concentrated 
in  the  NIH  Cancer  Divlalon. 
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The  Nixon  Administration  then  upstaged 
Kennedy  with  a  rival  proposal  for  a  special 
$100  million  fund  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

After  some  political  jockeying,  the  bill 
emerged  for  a  new  super-agency  which  woiUd 
have  a  separate  budget  and  Its  director  re- 
porting directly  to  the  President. 

But,  as  Nelson  argues,  the  new  agency  can 
seriously  undermine  the  work  of  the  NIH 
which  has  playsd  a  prominent  role  In  medical 
research  for  the  last  30  years. 

A  next  step  might  be  to  set  up  lnd«>endent 
agencies  to  fight  other  major  dlaeaaes,  result- 
ing in  more  bureaucracy. 

The  American  Medical  Association  feels  the 
separate  agency  approach  threatens  to  "Iso- 
late cancer  research  from  the  mainstream 
of  bio-medical  research"  and  that  a  "frag- 
mentation of  our  national  health  effort" 
would  be  the  price  of  decentralizing  NIH's 
authority. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  been 
putting  together  bits  and  pieces  from  a  wide 
range  of  biological  and  chemical  sciences  to 
solve  the  cancer  puzzle.  It  would  make  more 
sense  to  allocate  the  $100  million  to  the  NIH 
instead  of  establishing  a  completely  new 
agency. 

Before  the  Rouse  votes  on  the  Conquest  for 
Cancer  bill,  it  should  give  careful  study  to 
the  objections  raised  by  Sen.  Nelson  and  the 
medical  men. 

There  should  be  no  unnecessary  delays  in 
pressing  the  search  for  a  cancer  cure.  But  the 
battle  against  cancer  and  all  other  diseases 
should  be  coordinated  under  one  agency.  In 
this  case  the  logical  and  capable  one  Is  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

[Prom  the  Wausau   (Wis.)   Herald,  July  20, 
1971] 

Wbong  Cancir  Appboach 

We  often  disagree  with  Sen.  Oaylord  Nel- 
son's approach  to  government,  but  subscribe 
fully  to  his  recent  stand  against  creation  of 
a  new  cancer  agency,  which  would  absorb  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Sen. 
.Selson  was  the  lone  opponent  to  the  meastire 
as  It  passed  In  the  Senate  79  to  1. 

We  agree  with  the  senator  when  he  says  a 
worthy  campaign  is  being  badly  organized. 

As  pointed  out  here  several  months  ago,  the 
cancer  cure  search  Is  too  broad  an  effort  to 
narrow  it  dovm  to  one  agency.  The  basic 
knowledge  which  will  make  possible  a  cure 
Is  not  available  and  no  one.  absolutely  no 
one,  knows  from  which  medical  field  will 
come  the  key  answers. 

Thus,  to  split  the  cancer  study  from  the 
other  Institutes  of  Health  is  a  mistake. 

[Prom  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Joumal-Hmes, 
July  35,  1971] 

Why  Nelsok  Voted  No 

When  the  U.S.  Senate  votes  79-1  on  a 
resolution,  the  conclusion  many  people  jump 
to  is  that  the  lone  dissenter  must  be  some 
kind  of  an  eccentric. 

Yet  there  are  times  when  one  senator  may 
be  more  right  than  79  of  his  colleagues.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  In  Sen.  Oaylord  Nel- 
son's vote  against  creating  an  autonomous 
Conquest  of  Cancer  agency. 

Nelson  Isnt  an  eccentric  and  he  isnt  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imagination  opposed  to 
finding  a  cure  for  cancer.  The  Wisconsin 
Democrat,  whose  father  was  a  physician  and 
whose  wife  U  a  registered  nurse,  has  long 
had  a  compassionate  Interest  In  health 
legislation. 

But  Nelson  Is  against  creation  of  a  new 
medical  bureaucracy  outside  the  federal 
government's  existing  agency,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health    (NIH). 

The  Conquest  of  Cancer  agency  la  a  politi- 
cal compromise.  Ben.  Edward  Kennedy  flrat 
introduced  the  Idea  of  setting  up  a  new 
cancer  agency  to  wage  war  against  cancer. 


Until  now  this  effort  haa  been  concentrated 
In  the  NIH  Cancer  Division. 

The  Nixon  Administration  then  upstaged 
Kennedy  with  a  rival  proposal  for  a  special 
$100  million  fund  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

After  some  political  Jockeying,  the  bill 
emerged  for  a  new  super-agency  which  would 
have  a  separate  budget  and  Its  director  re- 
porting directly  to  the  President. 

But,  as  Nelson  argues,  the  new  agency  can 
seriously  undermine  the  work  of  the  NIH, 
which  has  played  a  prominent  role  in  medi- 
cal research  for  the  last  20  years. 

A  next  step  might  be  to  set  up  independ- 
ent agencies  to  fight  other  major  diseases, 
resulting  in  more  bureaucracy. 

The  American  Medical  Association  feels 
the  separate  agency  approach  threatens  to 
"isolate  cancer  research  from  the  mainstream 
of  biomedical  research"  and  that  a  "frag- 
mentation of  ovu"  national  health  effort" 
wovad  be  the  price  of  decentralizing  NIH's 
authority. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  been 
putting  together  bits  and  pieces  from  a  wide 
range  of  biological  and  chemical  sciences  to 
solve  the  cancer  puzzle.  It  would  make  more 
sense  to  allocate  the  $100  million  to  the 
NTH  instead  of  establishing  a  completely 
new  agency. 

Before  the  House  votes  on  the  Conquest 
for  Cancer  bill,  it  should  give  careful  study 
to  the  objections  raised  by  Sen.  Nelson  and 
the  medical  men. 

There  should  be  no  unnecessary  delays  In 
pressing  the  search  for  a  cancer  cure.  But  the 
battle  against  cancer  and  all  other  diseases 
should  be  coordinated  under  one  agency.  In 
this  case  the  logical  and  capable  one  is  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

(Prom  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Time, 
July  21,  1971] 

Senatoe  Nelson:  A  MnroRrrr  or  One 

Wisconsin's  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  cast  the 
lone  vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate  against  the  pro- 
posed new  federal  Conquest  of  Cancer  agency 
and  he  deserves  praise  not  criticism  from  his 
constituents  for  his  minority  of  one  stand. 

According  to  Erwin  Knoll,  this  newspaper's 
Washington  Correspondent.  Nelson's  office 
has  been  receiving  mall  from  Wisconsin  ask- 
ing why  the  Senator  voted  In  "favor  of 
cancer." 

Nelson,  whose  father  was  a  respected  Wis- 
consin physician  and  whose  wife  la  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  the 
politics  of  medicine.  His  vote  was  not  in  favor 
of  cancer,  but  against  the  creation  of  a  new 
medical  bureaucracy  that  could  seriously  un- 
dermine the  federal  government 'a  prestlglo\i8 
health  research  facility,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  (NIH). 

Respected  medical  scientlstB  have  serious 
qualms  about  reducing  the  search  for  a  cure 
for  cancer  or  any  disease  to  merely  the  mat- 
ter of  the  amount  of  money  available  for  the 
task. 

Of  course  there  is  a  deep  emotional  appeal 
in  voting  for  a  new  agency,  this  one  heralded 
as  a  "Conquest  of  Cancer"  agency.  The  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  now  is  concentrat- 
ing on  an  attack  on  the  entire  range  of  Ills 
that  afflict  mankind.  Will  an  autonomous 
cancer  agency  deny  aid  to  victims  of  heart 
disease,  or  other  deadly  afflictions? 

The  79  to  1  vote  by  which  the  measure 
cleared  the  Senate,  la  a  measure  of  the  super- 
ficial attitude  the  Elenate  has  adopted  toward 
the  problem.  Nelson's  single  vote  against  the 
plan  Is  a  mark  of  bis  foresight  and  courage, 

[Prom  the  Oreen  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Oazette, 
July  18,  1971] 

C&NCEa  Conquest  or  Lost  Tiice? 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Wisconsin 

Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  the  son  of  a  country 

doctor,  stood  alone  as  the  Senate  voted  79  to 

1  to  create  an  independent  Conquest  of  Can- 


cer Agency.  Nelson,  of  course,  does  not  op- 
pose more  federal  concentration  and  funds 
for  cancer  research  but  he  has  raised  some 
valid  questions  about  the  legislative  stam- 
pede toward  an  over-simpUfled  reqxinse  to  a 
most  difficult  objective. 

The  question  basically  is  one  of  how  to 
organize  this  new  national  commitment.  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Nixon  proposed  a  crash  research  program 
against  cancer.  Since  then.  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy has  matched  the  administration  head- 
line for  headline  In  this  field.  But  Is  the 
best  approach  one  of  creating  a  new  agency 
— comparisons  often  are  made  to  the  space 
agency  which  put  Americans  on  the  moon — 
or  should  the  increased  program  be  part  of 
existing  governmental  medical  research? 

It  Is  most  difficult  for  the  layman  to  an- 
swer this  question.  But  there  are  worries  over 
wasted  money  and,  more  lmp>ortantly,  over 
lost  time  which  the  Senate  failed  to  answer 
before  Its  one-sided  decision.  Oovemmental 
research  now  is  concentrated  In  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Will  there  be  a 
loss  of  knowledge  and  time  In  a  transfer  of 
cancer  research  to  a  new  independent  agency? 
Is  there  enough  certainty  that  research  In 
other  diseases  being  carried  on  by  NIH  la  not 
related  to  finding  the  elusive  answers  to  can- 
cer? The  layman's  worry  will  be  that  there  Is 
a  danger  of  lost  time  and  of  a  lack  of  coordi- 
nation in  the  prop)08ed  division  of  medical 
research. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
families  now  have  cancer  in  their  midst. 
They  will  look  toward  the  new  governmental 
research  effort  with  hope.  But  the  political 
establishment  has  a  grave  responsibility  in 
avoiding  a  temptation  to  oversell  the  Idea 
that  a  cancer  breakthrough  will  come  soon 
merely  from  more  money  and  from  an  in- 
dependent research  agency  with  a  fancy 
name. 

The  Conquest  of  Cancer  bill  now  awaits 
House  action.  The  House  should  attempt  to 
make  judgments  on  some  of  the  difficult 
questions  avoided  by  the  Senate,  the  main 
one  being  whether  a  divorce  of  cancer  re- 
search from  the  NIH  will  not  result  in  a  loss 
of  time  toward  reaching  an  agreed  national 
objective. 


[Prom  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press, 
July  14, 1971 1 

RlTBE  OOLDBEBO 

Again  Wisconsin's  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson 
disagreed  with  his  fellow  senators  in  an 
overwhelming  Senate  vote.  He  gained  instant 
notice  and  increasing  approval  when  he  op- 
posed the  now  famous  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. President  Johnson,  aided  by  Sen.  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght,  won  out  In  the  Tonkin  reso- 
lution on  Aug.  7,  1964.  The  Vietnam  War 
r«ally  got  started  then.  ITila  time  only  Sena- 
ator  Nelson  voted  against  the  creation  of  a 
semi-autonomous  conquest  of  canger  agency. 

Senator  Nelson  is  not  opposed  to  cancer  re- 
search, nor  to  any  reasonable  step  toward  Its 
eradication.  He  Just  wants  that  step  to  be 
orderly  and  effective.  But  as  a  senator,  as  was 
true  as  a  two-time  governor  of  Wisconsin,  he 
is  concerned  not  only  with  the  objectives  of 
government  but  also  with  the  machinery  of 
government.  He  voted  against  the  Cancer 
Agency  Bill  because,  as  he  say  it  and  de- 
scribed it,  the  bill  authorized  a  kind  of  a 
Rube  Ooldberg  kind  of  thing." 

The  expression  calls  to  mind  the  cartoons 
of  an  earlier  day  and  the  comp>arlson  is  good. 
The  bill  proposes  that  the  cancer  agency  be 
an  independent  agency  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  but  that  It  will  report 
not  to  the  director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  but  to  the  president.  And  to  add 
another  Rube  Ooldberg  touch,  the  new 
agency  will  seek  Its  budget,  not  as  a  part  of 
the  general  health  Institute  program  but 
aeparately  and,  if  need  be.  In  competition 
with  other  on-going  national  health  pro- 
grama. 
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"His  senator's  colorful  language  Is  accu- 
rate— It  Is  a  Rube  Goldberg  type  of  thing  In  a 
day  when  government  needs  to  be  stream- 
lined and  organized  more  tightly.  Senator 
Nelson  Insisted  that  he  wanted  c«mcer  re- 
search too,  but  that  he  was  Interested  also  In 
other  human  ailments  and  did  not  want  each 
of  the  federal  health  programs  to  now  begin 
to  seek  independent  status.  We  agree  with 
him  100  per  cent. 

This  Is  a  perfect  example  of  overenthu- 
siasm  getting  the  better  of  sound,  delibera- 
tive judgment.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  said 
during  the  debate,  "The  imp<»tant  thing  is 
that  the  American  people  want  action  on  the 
cancer  front  and  they  want  it  now."  True 
enough  and  good  governmental  procedure 
would  have  given  them  that  action  now  in  a 
reasonable,  orderly  governmental  procedure. 
We  trust  that  Oaylord  Nelson  will  continue 
his  fight  not  only  for  good  objectives  but  for 
fewer  Rube  Goldbergs. 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle,  July  10,  19711 

Cancxb  Rksearch,  Yes;  Bttt  a  Nrw  Agknct 
Dtjbiotts 

The  decision  of  the  UjS.  Senate  to  mount 
a  campaign  of  massive  research  on  cancer 
must  be  hailed  as  good.  For  cancer,  though 
not  the  number  one  killer — that  distinction 
belongs  to  heart  disease — Ls  doubtless  the 
most  dreaded  disease  of  modem  times. 

Much  promising  research  has  already  been 
done,  and  if  there  Is  to  be  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort in  the  field  the  hope  of  discovering  a  cure 
or  a  prevention  is  greatly  increased. 

The  question  is  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of 
establishing  a  separate  agency  to  do  the  Job. 
The  Senate  approved  the  establishment  of  a 
Ckmquest  of  Cancer  Agency,  which  would 
have  a  budget  Independent  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Health,  although  at  least  ncwnil- 
nally  It  would  be  part  of  NTH. 

Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  D-Wls..  the  only  sen- 
ator who  voted  against  the  bill,  raised  some 
cogent  objections. 

He  feared  the  creation  of  the  new  agency 
might  ultimately  lead  to  the  dismantling  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Hetath,  he  said. 
Groups  Interested  in  other  major  health 
problems  might  ask  for  similar  preferred 
status,  he  feared. 

The  rationale  for  the  separate  agency  is 
that  the  current  effort  against  the  disease 
has  been  compromised  by  the  bureaucracy 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  of  which  NIH  is  a  part. 

Opponents  said  they  feared  that  to  sepa- 
rate cancer  research  from  other  medical  re- 
search might  result  in  Isolating  that  research 
from  the  main  stream  of  biological  study. 

It  would  seem  as  effective  to  pour  the 
necessary  money  into  cancer  research,  ear- 
mark it  clearly  for  that  purpose,  and  leave 
It  in  NTH.  This  would  avert  the  setting  of 
what  might  become  a  burdensome  precedent. 

The  bUl  must  now  go  to  the  House.  It 
warrants  the  most  careful  consideration 
there. 

Everyone  would  like  to  see  the  riddle  of 
cance-  answered,  but  adding  one  more  agency 
to  the  burgeoning  bureaucracy  does  not  seem 
like  the  best  way  to  approach  the  matter. 

(From  Nature,  vol.  231,  June  18, 1971] 
Calung  the  Odds  for  tbx  Camcxb 

SWXEPSTAKZS 

The  competition  between  the  United  States 
Administration  and  its  political  opponents 
to  offer  American  taxpayers  the  glossiest 
prospectus  for  the  cure  of  cancer  is  not  mere- 
ly potentially  damaging  for  the  balance  of 
scientific  work  in  the  United  States  but  a 
bad  precedent  for  the  future  and  a  bad  exam- 
ple for  the  rest  of  the  world  (see  page  414). 
It  is  therefore  Important  that  everybody  con- 
cerned should  understand  how  this  macabre 
competition  has  arisen  and  where  it  could, 
with  bad  luck,  end.  The  immediate  issue  Is 
whether  federal  support  for  cancer  research 


should  be  channelled  through  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  one  of  the  several  Institutes 
contained  within  the  loose  federation  called 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  or  whether 
there  should  be  set  up  a  grander  organization 
with  the  status  of  a  bureau  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. For  several  years,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  has  been  one  of  the  best  endowed 
of  all  the  members  of  the  NTH.  In  the  current 
financial  year,  the  Institute's  budget  has  been 
Increased  by  WO  million,  and  It  wo\Ud  have 
an  extra  >30  million  to  spend  in  the  coming 
year  if  Congression^  committees  have  their 
way.  ^ 

Up  to  a  point,  this  sudden  largesse  is  at 
once  timely  and  appropriate.  There  Is  enough 
promise  in  the  spate  of  research  in  the  past 
few  months,  which  demonstrated  a  connexion 
between  viruses  and  carcinogenesis,  for  those 
working  in  the  field  to  look  forward  to  rapid 
progress  in  the  understanding  of  at  least 
some  form  of  the  disease.  Given  that  under- 
standing is  often  the  first  step  towards  better 
treatment,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  toll  which 
cancer  takes  among  western  populations,  this 
Is  a  sensible  direction  in  which  to  change  the 
pattern  of  scientific  research  In  the  United 
States.  To  be  sure,  there  can  be  no  assurance 
that  there  will  be  enough  skilled  researchers 
with  sufficiently  good  ideas  for  the  extra 
money  to  be  well  spent.  Cancer  research  has 
a  long  and  discreditable  history  of  too  much 
money  chasing  too  few  ideas.  But  there  is  at 
least  a  chance  that  some  benefit  will  eventu- 
ally accrue  from  the  extra  money.  There  is. 
however,  nothing  in  the  developments  of  the 
past  few  months  to  sustain  the  belief  that 
the  current  Interest  and  promise  of  research 
will  lead  to  methods  of  curing  cancer  in  any 
form  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  merely 
that  there  may  be  a  chance  that  this  will 
happen. 

It  is  true  that  neither  the  Administration 
nor  Its  critics  In  Washington  have  made 
specific  promisee  that  extra  money  spent  now 
will  cure  cancer  (whatever  that  phrase  may 
mean)  within  the  decade,  but  their  protesta- 
tions of  zeal  on  behalf  of  cancer  research 
are  implicitly  becoming  promises  that  some- 
thing definite  will  happen.  The  same  ten- 
dency has  even  afflicted  Britain,  where  the 
Cancer  Research  Campaign  is  now  raising 
money  with  the  slogan  "Conquer  Cancer  In 
the  Seventies".  If  the  disease  Is  cruel,  so  too  Is 
the  disappointment  that  comes  from  too 
eager  an  Interpretation  of  the  promise  of  re- 
cent research.  What  politicians  and  the  scien- 
tific community  should  together  be  con- 
cerned to  establish  is  an  accurate  public  ap- 
preciation of  the  distinction  which  must  be 
made  between  research,  however  promising, 
and  methods  of  treatment. 

If.  in  the  United  States,  all  parties  have 
somehow  avoided  explicit  and  overdeflnite 
promises  of  cure,  it  seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lished as  a  convention  of  political  warfare 
that  spending  money  on  cancer  research  or 
other  acts  which  may  be  considered  as  solici- 
tude for  cancer  researchers  will  be  inter- 
preted as  solicitude  for  those  who  are  likely 
to  die  of  cancer  and  for  their  relatives.  The 
proposal  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
sho\ild  be  separated  from  the  NTH.  orig- 
inally put  forward  by  Senator  Bdward  Ken- 
nedy and  now  taken  up  by  the  Administra- 
tion, is  such  a  move.  In  exactly  the  spirit  in 
which  governments  occasionally  attempt  to 
advertise  their  concern  for  some  problem  or 
another  by  appointing  an  excessively  senior 
or  distinguished  person  to  take  charge  of  it, 
the  designation  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute as  something  standing  on  its  own  feet 
is  Intended  as  a  demonstration  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  whole  field.  One 
obvious  danger  is  that  such  a  separation  of 
cancer  research  from  other  kinds  of  research, 
especially  If  the  first  is  excessively  well  en- 
dowed, will  stultify  and  not  fructify  the 
work.  There  is  a  host  of  chilling  exan^>le8  to 
bear  out  this  assertion.  But  it  is  also  entirely 


possible  that  the  arrangements  now  proposed 
contain  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  dis- 
appointment. After  all,  was  not  NASA  set  up 
ten  years  ago  with  the  intention  of  reap- 
ing what  was  alleged  to  be  the  rich  harvest 
of  applied  space  research?  Those  who  are  at 
present  set  on  the  concept  of  an  ever  grander 
institution  for  federally  supported  cancer  re- 
search should  try  to  anticipate  the  problems 
there  will  be  if,  for  some  reason  which  can- 
not be  anticipated  at  this  stage,  Congreas 
turns  sour. 

If  the  i»opoeals  on  which  the  Admlniste«- 
tlon  and  Senator  Kennedy  i^pear  to  have 
compromised  are  likely  to  be  bod  for  cancer 
research  as  such,  they  will  also  have  un- 
happy consequences  elsewhere.  For  one 
thing,  singling  out  one  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  special  treatment  la 
by  Itself  an  \mhappy  precedent  which  is 
likely  to  undermine  the  loose  but  apparently 
congenial  federation  of  Bethesda.  Will  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  be  the 
next  to  make  a  break  for  status  and  au- 
tonomy? Or  will  the  dental  siugeons  of  the 
United  States  and  their  supporters  somehow 
find  a  way  of  putting  pressure  on  the  Ad- 
ministration BO  as  to  make  the  National 
Institute  of  Dental  Research  (one  eighth  of 
the  size  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
but  quickly  growing)  into  an  independent 
entity?  Is  it  not  even  a  slur  on  dentists, 
let  alone  on  those  who  brush  their  teeth 
twice  a  day,  that  dental  science  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  an  institute  which  lacks 
the  degree  of  autonomy  now  likely  to  be 
synonymoiis  with  self-respect?  By  arguments 
like  these,  there  Is  now  a  aeriotis  danger 
that  the  Integ^rity  and  the  success  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  will  be  seri- 
ously undermined.  That  Is  a  practical  Issue 
which  the  Administration  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy should  both  consider  seriously. 

Another  shadow  cast  by  what  is  happening 
in  Washington  is  more  distant  but  in  the 
long  run  more  worrying.  One  of  the  accu- 
sations against  professional  science  in  the 
past  few  years  has  been  that  it  is  prone  to 
mistake  means  for  objectives.  There  Is  a 
stream  of  public  complaint  at  projects  as 
diverse  as  the  journey  to  the  Moon  and  the 
design  of  supersonic  transp<xt  aircraft  that 
they  are  more  necessary  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  scientific  community  than  to  their 
potential  users.  There  Is  a  danger  that  the 
care  now  being  lavished  on  the  cancer  pro- 
gramme in  the  United  States  will  slmllarty 
be  recognized  as  an  occasion  when,  for  ap- 
parently beneficent  motives,  the  scientific 
community  is  prepared  to  spend  money  in 
large  quantities  without  asking  whether  it 
can  spend  it  wisely.  It  is  possible  that  the 
tussle  between  the  Administration  and  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  has  hidden  from  public  view 
careful  studies  of  the  kind  now  familiar 
when  individual  scientists  find  themselves 
asking  for  help  from  grant-giving  bodies, 
but  the  chances  are  that  everybody  is  being 
carried  along  by  enthusiasm  and  wishful 
thinking.  These  is  plenty  of  experience  In 
the  years  since  the  Second  World  War  to 
show  how  disastrous  that  can  be. 


(From  the  American  Medical  News, 
July  36. 19711 
Statxmanship  NKKDB) 
(By  F.  J.  Ingelflnger,  M.D.,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine) 
.  .  .  Any  trend  that  reverses  the  recent  un- 
fortunate   de-emphasis    In    Washington    on 
medical  research  warrants  hearty  reinforce- 
ment. Par  greater  sums  should  be  allotted  to 
medical  research  in  general  and  cancer  re- 
search in  particular.  But  how  to  go  about  it? 
Just  how  much  money  Is  the  fight  against 
cancer   worth?    Should   cancer   reaearch   be 
comfortably   financed   while   other   research 
subsists  on  a  more  austere  financial  ImmIs? 
Should  cancer  research  be  organized  under  a 
new  type  of  administrative  entity,  rrtatlvely 
Independent  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
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Health?  Will  the  efflclendee  of  an  all-lnolu- 
■ive  systems  appro(u:h  be  offset  by  dlscoiu'ag- 
Ing  the  unplanned  chance  observation  that 
turns  out  to  be  pivotal?  Is  basic  knowledge 
with  respect  to  cancer  sufficiently  broad  and 
advanced  to  warrant  the  establiahment,  at 
this  time,  of  a  NASA-like  organization? 

The  answers  to  momentous  queatlona  such 
as  these  will  affect  not  only  cancer  research 
but  medical  research  In  general.  As  Is  already 
evident,  for  example,  other  categorical  re- 
search interests,  will  demand  their  own  au- 
tborltiee  If  a  special  cancer  authority  is  cre- 
ated. In  essence,  the  domino  effect  of  a  can- 
cer authority  will  mean  the  dismantling  of 
the  NIH. 

Perhaps  cancer  should  receive  the  lion's 
share  of  medical-research  funds;  perhaps  the 
NIH  has  outlined  its  usefulness.  The  explora- 
tion of  new  approaches  is  essential  to  prog- 
ress. But  when  governmental  decisions  In- 
volving such  far-reaching  consequences  are 
necessary,  the  citizens  should  be  able  to 
count  on  a  thorough  culling  of  administra- 
tive and  scientific  expertise.  Instead,  hasty 
and  Impatient  decision  Is  being  forced  by  a 
host  of  irrational  pressures:  the  desires  of  a 
powerful  lobby;  the  short-term  needs  of 
politics;  and  the  urglngs  of  a  panel  of  col- 
umnist whose  customary  forte  •  •  • .  If  this  is 
the  way  an  administrative  Issue  Involving 
health  and  Ufe  U  to  be  promoted,  other  bio- 
medical constituencies  should  get  going.  The 
number  of  columnists  who  can  "generate  a 
million  pieces  of  mall"  is  not  limitless. 

The  war  against  cancer  is  too  big  to  be  the 
private  purview  of  some  group  of  specialists. 
It  also  cannot  be  run  without  generals.  That 
there  should  be  campaigns  against  cancer — 
bigger  campaigns — is  a  public  decision  in 
which  all  should  participate.  But  the  specific 
strategies  of  the  campaigns  should  be  deter- 
mined by  professional  statesmanship,  not 
promotional  stagecraft. 

[From  the  Medical  Tribune  and  Medical 
News,  May  19,  1971) 

Canceb  Research 

It  is  at  best  uncertain  whether  Immuno- 
therapy will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  phlloe- 
opher's  stone  for  the  cure  of  cancer.  None- 
theless, the  discussions  held  in  Arizona  on 
the  subject  at  the  invitation  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  are  Intriguing.  For  some 
years  now  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  with  varying  success  in  a  variety 
of  laboratories  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
to  detect  tumor-specific  antigens  and  their 
antibodies.  The  work  of  the  Drs.  Hellstrom 
at  the  KaroUnska  Institute  in  Sweden  and 
now  at  the  University  of  Washington  in  Se- 
attle on  blocking  antibodies  clarifies  some  of 
the  difficulties  and  Is  of  exceptional  Interest. 

One  can  readily  understand  the  view  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  at  this  time  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate  na- 
tional cancer  authority.  One  can  even  more 
readily  agree,  however,  with  the  79  profes- 
sors and  chairmen  of  departments  of  medi- 
cine at  medical  schools  and  teaching  hos- 
pitals who  urge  that  an  intensified  cancer 
program  be  carried  out  within  the  structure 
of  the  present  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
the  framework  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  leaders  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety are  said  to  feel  that  the  present  setup 
Is  hampered  by  the  bueraucracy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  parent  organization  of  the  NIH.  Setting 
up  a  new  bureaucracy  does  not  strike  us  as 
the  proper  way  to  eliminate  its  fallings. 

(From  the  Biomedical  Nevre,  August  19711 
Cancer   Strategy    Needs   Rethinkijig 

(By  Frank  W.  Putnam,  Ph.  D.) 
The  report  of  the  Yarborough  committee 
entitled  National  Program  for  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  (U.S.  Senate  Document  93-9)  ha« 


caused  political  controversy  of  a  magnitude 
seldom  known  in  the  scientific  conununity. 
This  should  not  obscure  the  importance  of 
this  document  as  a  guide  to  new  directions  In 
cancer  research.  This  Is  a  time  for  rethinking 
of  the  long-term  strategy  for  the  conquest 
of  cancer  and  for  enlisting  biomedical  sci- 
entists to  this  great  cause.  Unless  scientists 
concern  themselves  with  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  the  organization  of  cancer  research 
will  fall  by  default  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  state  of  biological  knowl- 
edge and  the  existence  of  a  large  corps  of 
trained  Investigators,  many  believe  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  massive  attack  on  cancer. 
Yet  others  contend  that  the  structure  of 
medical  science  and  the  minds  of  its  leaders 
are  not  geared  to  an  organlsied  attack  on  a 
disease  that  kills  one  in  every  six  persons  in 
a  harsh  and  painful  way. 

Organization  Is  not  the  only  problem,  nor 
Indeed  will  it  effect  the  solution  if  the  strug- 
gle over  the  means  obscures  the  ends.  Also 
needed  is  unselfish  motivation  on  the  j>art  of 
investigators  so  that  they  will  enthusiasti- 
cally engage  in  cancer  research  at  the  risk  of 
dedicating  painstaking  years  to  abortive 
leads.  No  less  importsoit  Is  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  government  and  the  public  as 
they  await  the  outcome  of  a  vast,  uncertain, 
and  complex  enterprise  that  cannot  be  pro- 
grammed with  a  timetable  to  the  second  as 
can  lunar  exploration. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  need  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  supporting  basic  sci- 
ence as  the  fundament  of  cancer  research. 
We  need  the  proper  mix:  broadly  based  pro- 
grams in  cell  and  timior  biology,  genetics, 
virology,  and  immunology,  as  well  as  large- 
scale  directed  programs  In  areas  of  special 
promise,  such  as  epidemiology,  early  diag- 
nosis, chemotherapy,  and  environmental 
study.  Rapid,  sensitive,  and  economical 
methods  for  the  early  recognition  of  the 
precancerous  and  early  neoplastic  states 
must  be  developed.  This  will  require  deter- 
mining the  biochemical  parameters  of  can- 
cer so  that  the  normal  can  be  better  distin- 
guished from  the  abnormal,  both  at  the  bio- 
chemical and  cellular  level.  Higher  resolution 
methods  for  detecting  changes  in  the  ultra- 
structure  of  cells  and  new  knowledge  of  the 
growth  cycle  of  the  cell  gained  from  tissue 
culture  studies  wlU  aid  in  this.  Also  needed 
are  new  ultrasensitive  methods  to  detect 
carcinogens  present  perhaps  Ln  only  one  part 
in  a  billion  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  other 
compounds. 

Most  important,  we  need  a  new  way  to 
sort  out  what  chemicals  may  cause  cancer. 
To  determine  whether  a  single  chemical 
causes  cancer  by  use  of  present  methods  costs 
about  $10,000  and  requires  tests  for  a  year  or 
more  In  two  kinds  of  animals.  Yet,  some 
10.000  new  organic  compounds  are  added  to 
the  environment  each  year.  Although  some 
potential  carcinogens  may  be  suspect  because 
of  their  structiu*.  there  is  only  a  meager  ra- 
tionale for  clearing  some  compounds  of  car- 
cinogenicity and  indicting  others.  A  radically 
new  approach  that  doesn't  require  live 
animals  must  be  developed  to  screen  new 
compounds  and  to  Identify  those  that  ulti- 
mately need  animal  testing.  Such  approaches 
are  indeed  on  the  horizon;  for  example,  the 
technique  of  cell  transformation  may  give 
the  solution.  But  again,  this  is  an  area  that 
must  first  be  developed  through  basic  re- 
search. 

No  one  today  can  truly  chart  the  path  to 
the  conquest  of  cancer,  for  the  natiu%  of 
cancer  is  not  fully  known.  That  is  why  the 
nation  must  support  basic  research  for  years 
to  come — research  that  will  pay  off  in  future 
applications  as  it  has  in  the  petsX.  Organiza- 
tion is  needed,  but  organzation  alone  is  not 
enough.  Nor  will  vast  Federal  support  by 
Itself  achieve  the  solution.  Unless  scientists 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  cancer  problem, 
the  hope  for  the  oonqueet  of  cancer  in  our 
time  Is  dim. 


[From  Modem  Medicine,  May  81.  1971] 
More  on  the  Cure  for  Cancer 

I  am  taking  the  unusual  step  of  writing 
another  editorial  hard  on  the  heels  of  two 
others  which  most  wotild  have  thought 
enough.  But  in  the  interval  since  the  latter 
article,  the  question  of  the  cure  of  cancer 
by  massive  federal  intervention  has  gained 
both  in  urgency  and  Ln  p>olltical  slgnlflcance. 
Clearly,  the  dialogue  is  losing  Its  way  In  the 
downpour  of  words. 

Whatever  Its  origin,  the  project  became 
visible  with  the  appearance  of  a  full-page 
advertisement  of  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety In  the  New  York  Times,  stating  that  the 
cure  for  cancer  was  Just  around  the  comer, 
and  with  the  beginning  In  1970  of  hearings 
by  Senator  Kennedy  foreshadowed  by  Senator 
YEirborough.  The  Yarborough  Commission 
encouraged  by  Solomon  Garb's  "Cancer,  a 
National  Goal "  (1968)  recommended  a  two- 
year  study  to  plan  a  systems  approach.  If  we 
could  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  with  enough 
money  we  could  cure  cancer;  what  govern- 
ment likes  to  call  "structured  and  targeted 
research"  is  grist  to  the  activists'  mill.  The 
formation  of  the  commission,  resulting  chief- 
ly from  the  Mary  Lasker  Phllantropies,  was 
made  up  half  of  scientists — eome  "Illustri- 
ous," some  not — and  half  of  laymen.  I  am 
sure  that  most  physicians  could  name  the 
scientist  members  and  they  would  be  right. 
So  Senator  Yarborough  called  for  "a  declar- 
ation of  independence  from  cancer  by  1976, 
the  20Oth  anniversary  of  this  nation."  You 
would  have  to  favor  sin  to  be  against  that 
kind  of  Utopia  If  we  could  find  out  what 
ever  happened  to  sin. 

An  independent  "National  Cancer  Author- 
ity" appointed  by  the  President,  and  report- 
ing directly  to  him,  would  be  created  to  take 
over  the  work  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. Were  this  to  be  consummated  it  can  be 
surmised  that  similar  "Authorities"  will  be 
set  up  for  other  numerically  more  important 
afflictions  such  as  mental  and  heart  disease. 

Since  an  exceptionally  large  nxunber  of 
senators  Midoned  the  plan,  with  an  annxial 
price  tag  of  $1  billion  after  the  first  three 
years  of  sllghUy  lesser  amounts,  politics  im- 
mediately became  evident  when  President 
Nixon  proposed  Instead  an  extra  «100  million 
be  added  to  the  budget  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute.  The  Administration  flatly  re- 
jected the  idea  of  a  separate  Cancer  Au- 
thority. Just  as  had  been  predicted,  the 
cancer  proUem  has  been  projected  into  the 
political  arena  with  inflamed  rhetoric  such 
as,  "The  tune  has  arrived  when,  as  a  nation, 
we  must  make  a  crucial  choice,"  "a  national 
cnisade,"  "war  is  declared  with  an  army  of 
scientists  prepared  for  a  massive  attack." 
But  as  the  magazine  Nature  (228:1133, 1970) 
reminds  us,  meet  of  the  original  Crusades 
were  ooetly  failures,  except  of  course  for  the 
Fourth  which  sacked  the  allied  city  of  Con- 
stantinople Instead  of  conquering  Jerxisalem  I 

The  headline  writers  subtly  Imi^y  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  the  great  breakthrough. 
The  tMx  and  misery  caused  by  cancer  will 
be  no  more.  The  false  expectations  which 
have  again  and  again  ao  cruelly  exi^olted 
patients  and  their  families  are  once  more 
about  to  occur.  In  an  otherwise  excellent  ar- 
ticle, for  example,  ao  sound  a  journal  as  the 
Saturday  Review  writes,  "The  cancer  prob- 
lem is  already  partially  solved,  and  research- 
ers have  marked  out  the  remaining  areas  for 
InveeUgation."  But  the  author.  Dr.  Howard 
Skipper,  wisely  says,  "I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
catalyze  and  speed  up  this  whole  interdlgl- 
tatlng  process."  It  is  the  Implication  of  the 
headline,  however,  that  sticks. 

The  so-called  "targeted  areas"  have  Indeed 
been  outlined,  but  careful  perusal  of  thoee 
proposed  by  the  Cancer  Authority  ahom 
them  to  be  ao  broad  no  one  could  quarrel 
with  them  but,  oorrespondingly,  they  are 
useless.  Any  good  researcher  would  already 
know  the  outline  contents. 
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The  main  qu«atlon  la  not  wb«tli«r  m  need 
more  cancer  research — at  course  we  do — but 
rather  a  research  policy  which  will  lead  us 
moat  quickly  with  the  least  oo«t  to  the  con- 
trol of  cancer.  It  may  well  be  argued  that  Its 
prevention  may  come  much  sooner  and  do 
far  more  good  than  cures.  Since  there  are 
many  forms  of  cancer,  a  single  cure  or  a 
single  preventive  measure  would  be  unlikely. 

The  preeent  proposal  rests  on  two  main 
pivots:  [11  government  monies  to  about  $1 
bUllon  a  year  and  [2]  "integrated  and  co- 
herent plans"  drawn  up  by  "representative 
scientists."  In  short,  creation  of  beams,  com- 
mittees, authorities,  and  all  the  parapherna- 
lia of  bureaucracy.  The  usual  channels  of 
peer  review  for  grant  support  will  be  by- 
passed, thus  ensuring  that  the  lion's  share 
of  all  new  reeearah  funds  will  b3  preempted 
for  this  crusade.  Have  no  lUusloTi*;  chat  fields 
other  than  cancer  will  do  more  ,^an  hold  at 
th«  present  levels  no  matter  what  the  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  figures  show. 

Oancer  research  will  be  separated  from  Its 
broad  base  in  science  In  lu  all-out  effort  to 
get  "greatest  visibility."  If  I  know  scientists, 
this  will  create  the  most  disagreeable,  and 
often  disastrous,  competitiveness,  envy,  and 
publicity-seeking  we  have  ever  witnessed, 
and  that  is  aaying  much.  The  great  mass  of 
mediocre  research  workers — and  that  seem- 
ingly Inexhaustible  supply  of  minor  bureau- 
crats who  exhibit  an  extraordinary  chemo- 
taotic  response  to  a  dollar — will  quickly  Join 
"the  team."  The  modern  researcher,  espyeclal- 
ly  If  he  Ls  a  relatively  mediocre  one,  seems 
unable  to  function  without  a  committee 
with  bylaws  and  regular  meetings  "to  dis- 
cuss." It  13  odd  that  most  of  the  great  dis- 
ooverlee  began  with  one  or  two  men  and  were 
then  brought  to  fruition  with  the  invaluable 
help  of  assistants — call  it  "a  team"  if  you 
will,  but  in  reality  It  was  authoritarian  and 
make  no  mistake  about  it. 

I  should  have  hoped  that  one  might  learn 
by  other  not  dissimilar  approaches  to  solu- 
tions of  major  medical  problems.  If  I  recall 
correctly.  In  1949  a  prumlae  was  made  to 
Oongrees  with  the  brave  words,  "Give  us  the 
money  and  within  ten  years  we  will  give  you 
a  penlclUln  for  cancer."  After  about  t3  bil- 
lion, there  has  been  some  splendid  basic  re- 
search but  no  cure.  And  more  recently  we 
have  seen  a  crash  program  to  find  the  causes 
and  cures  of  and  to  apply  treatments  to  the 
greatest  killer  of  citizens  of  opulent  nations, 
heart  disease.  The  outgrowth,  the  Regional 
Medical  Program,  has  ooet  the  taxpayer  much 
money  and  physicians  a  vast  amount  of  tUne. 
Small  bureaucracies  have  grouted  throxigb- 
out  the  country  and  flourished.  But  now  It 
is  apparent  that  the  oost/eSectivenees  is  low 
indeed.  So  low  that  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  total  program  should  be  con- 
tinued. I  wonder,  but  do  not  know,  about 
the  value  received  from  the  ClOO  million 
child  health  study  carried  on  for  the  past 
twelve  years. 

I  have  already  discussed  (/.  1Mb.  CUn.  Med., 
March  1971,  p.  346)  the  very  crucial  prob- 
lems of  research  policy.  But  some  are  Im- 
portant enough  to  repeat.  Great  research 
has  rarely  flowered  In  a  hectic  atmosphere, 
the  kind  created  by  large  sums  of  money. 
Committees,  travel,  reporting,  visitors,  grant 
requests,  and  greatly  Increased  personnel  do 
not  make  for  a  placid  environment  and  con- 
centration on  scientific  problems.  After  even 
a  Nobel  Prize,  it  Is  unusual  for  the  winner 
to  continue  highly  productive  work.  People 
need  time  and  equanimity  to  give  Imagina- 
tion full  play.  Competitiveness  has  Its  virtues 
but  too  often  it  becomes  a  means  and  ends 
•n  distrtu:tion. 

One  of  the  more  distressing  aspects  Is  my 
growing  conviction  that  imless  discoveries 
or  reeearch  projects  are  annoimced  with  fan- 
fare and  exaggeration,  they  get  little  or  no 
public  attention.  You  must  have  a  "name," 
a  public  hnage,  and  8\iltable  political  back- 
ing, and  that,  I  regret,  depends  too  much 


on  exaggerated  or  even  false  claims.  Crash 
programs  mostly  partake  of  thsM  qualities. 
This  does  not  denigrate  the  occasions  when 
systems  analysis  coupled  with  forced  finan- 
cial draft  may  bring  spectacular  success.  But 
selecting  such  programs  requires  great  pre- 
science. One  of  the  marks  of  a  great  re- 
searcher is  his  Intuitive  capacity  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  a  critical  problem  he 
himself  has  selected. 

What  I  have  said  may  all  sound  negative 
but  it  is  Just  as  positive  as  the  more  glam- 
orous and  flamboyant  "all-out  war"  on  can- 
cer. Both  political  factions  have  made  com- 
mitments to  a  cause  which  could  not  fall 
to  be  popular.  While  my  political  trade-off 
Ls  no  better  than  others,  I  would  favor: 

(1)  An  Increase  In  funds  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  ensxxre  brocul  coverage  of 
basic  science,  but  not  neglecting  institutes 
and  departments  of  oncology  with  possible, 
or  proved,  creativeness. 

(2)  Pull  recognition  that  there  are  many 
departments  In  Institutions  not  devoted  pri- 
marily to  cancer  which  may  provide  unantic- 
ipated, but  vital,  pieces  of  information. 

(3)  Encouragement  of  those  who  are  con- 
tributing Importantly  not  only  to  continue 
their  own  work  but  to  help  younger  in- 
vestigators learn  the  marks  of  excellence  In 
the  field. 

(4)  Keeping  committees,  visiting,  speak- 
ing, congresses,  and  bookkeeping  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

(5)  Creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  expec- 
tant patience  and  discouragement  of  oppor- 
tunism. 

(6)  Remembering  that  the  cancer  prob- 
lem will  have  many  solutions  because  there 
are  many  kinds  of  cancer  but  the  way  of 
preventing  and  curing  them  will  not  be  found 
by  laymen  or  politicians  no  matter  how  pure 
their  motives. 

(7)  Use  of  laymen  and  politicians  for  their 
inestimable  value  in  helping  to  create  and 
protect  the  environment  that  produceo  great 
research.  The  responsibility  for  organizing 
ways  of  preventing  cancer  is  almost  solely 
theirs.  If  we  must  have  an  "Authority,"  It 
should  have  this  function. 

(8)  And  remembering  that  nine  mothers 
gpstating  a  month  each  do  not  produce  a 
baby. 


[From  Modern  Medicine,  April  19.  1971] 
Cancer — Con«uest   ob   TtraMon? 
(By  Irvine  H.  Page.  M.D  ,  Editor) 

What  is  now  trustingly  labeled  the  "Can- 
cer Cure  Program"  is  about  to  become  law. 
A  clesirer  example  of  violation  of  the  ethics 
concerned  with  bctentlfic  research  would  be 
hard  to  And.  This  plan  has  been  consum- 
mated with  unseemly  haste.  Any  legislator 
who  votes  against  It  Is  clearly  against  curing 
cancer!  And  any  lay  or  scientific  critic  will 
certainly  not  add  to  his  popularity  because 
the  fear  of  cancer  is  so  great. 

Political  manipulation  and  pressure  have 
characterized  Its  history  from  its  conception 
by  the  Mary  Lasker  group,  its  furtherance 
by  the  advertising  claim  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  In  the  New  York  Times  that 
the  cure  for  cancer  was  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner, the  promise  by  Senator  Kennedy  that  a 
billion-dollar  budget  and  a  separate  Cancer 
Authority  (S.  34)  would  do  the  Job.  and  now 
the  passage  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
bill  authorizing  $100  million  extra  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  budget  with 
the  creation  within  the  NIH  of  a  separate 
Cancer  Conquest  Agency  composed  of  an  ad- 
visory group  of  nine  laymen  and  nine  scien- 
tists, with  a  separate  budget  and  he«ided  by 
a  person  responsible  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Two  laymen,  Messrs,  Benno  Schmltt 
(Investment  banker)  and  Elmer  Bobet 
(chairman  of  a  pharmaceutical  company), 
seem  to  have  played  crucial  roles  In  what 
may  well  be  called  a  coup  d'etat.  Mr.  Bobst 


la  quoted  In  Science  (172:932.  1971):  ".  ,  . 
In  the  development  of  atomic  power  and  in 
the  outer  space  programs  there  was  a  won- 
derful control  and  a  most  highly  businesslike 
type  of  approach.  It  Is  my  thinking  that  we 
miist  strive  to  bring  businesslike  methods 
into  the  fight  against  cancer."  Ann  lAnders, 
the  well-known  newBp>aper  columnist,  also 
played  a  charitable  and  decisive  role.  Clearly, 
Cancer  Conquest  has  been  the  creation  at  a 
skillful  and  powerful  group  of  laymen  with 
the  help  of  a  very  small  number  of  Individ- 
ual scientists. 

No  matter  how  well-intentioned  the  proj- 
ect. It  Is  In  my  view  based  on  a  fallacy, 
namely,  that  the  cure  of  cancer  will  be  ac- 
complished by  a  change  in  management, 
businesslike  direction,  and  Infusion  of  large 
sums  of  money  rather  than  using  all  second- 
ariiy  to  stimulate  more  and  better  research. 
The  administrative  head  will  report  directly 
to  the  President,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  he  will  report  and  what  the 
President  will  do  about  it.  Certainly,  a  large 
political  component  is  thereby  Introduced. 
The  present  trend  to  make  the  President  the 
final  arbiter  In  every  aspect  of  our  lives  is 
a  puzzling  one.  The  President's  science  ad- 
visers' function,  for  example,  is  stated  by 
him  as,  "I  believe  that  the  proper  and  com- 
ing role  of  science  advice  Is  to  provide  the 
range  of  options  for  decisionmakers,  and  so 
.  .  .  my  choice  Is  options."  So  great  Is  the 
power  of  the  President  that  he  is  expected 
to  decide  where  to  drop  bombs  in  Vietnam, 
how  to  guide  our  financial  policy,  and  how 
best  to  conduct  cancer  research. 

Even  though  the  Cancer  Agency  In  theory 
remains  within  the  NIH,  the  budget  is  to  be 
submitted  directly  to  the  OlSce  of  Budget 
and  Management;  the  director  of  the  NIH 
does  not  approve  it.  P^lrther,  the  heads  of 
the  Cancer  Agency  and  the  NIH  wlU  have 
equal  rank,  except  that  the  former  will  have 
Immediate  access  to  the  President.  Clearly, 
this  Administration  device  has  downgraded 
all  other  forms  of  biomedical  research. 

So  here  is  politics  at  its  most  skillful — a 
"coordinated  task-force-type  approach" — 
starting  a  war  against  an  Ill-defined  enemy 
with  about  as  much  careful  consideration  as 
was  given  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  Resolution  and 
our  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  has  a 
rather  more  sophisticated  dress  than  other 
similarly  hastily  dravm  legislation  such  as 
the  Regional  Medical  Program,  whose  out- 
come has  left  so  much  to  be  desired.  The 
sums  of  money  involved  make  support  of  the 
artiUcial  heart  program  look  miserly!  But 
much  more  important,  it  represents  a  large 
step  toward  the  ultimate  politicizing  of  sci- 
ence and  research,  not  at  all  unlike  the  Rus- 
sian system.  I  observed  firstliand  several 
years  ago.  This  creeping  federalism  I  have 
watched  with  growing  dismay  since  my 
original  contact  with  government  participa- 
tion in  the  financing  of  biomedical  research 
through  the  National  Heart  Institute  in  1949. 

1  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  "a  growing 
consensus"  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  At  this 
point.  If  I  were  a  politician  I  wotild  not  dea-e 
to  be  against  it.  If  you  were  grant-prone,  1 
suspect  as  a  researcher  you  would  hardly  op- 
pose such  a  rich  source  of  taxpayers'  money. 
And  even  business  must  cast  an  eye  on  the 
potentials  of  a  bill  ion -dollar  budget.  The 
public  knows  nothing  about  the  con.<;e- 
quences  of  such  unorthodox  and  possibly 
unwise  actions  on  the  scientific  community. 
Naturally,  it  favors  abolishing  cancer.  What 
it  does  not  know  la  that  discovery  of  the 
probably  many  cures  for  the  already  known 
varieties  of  cancer  could  be  retarded!  De- 
spite a  few  feeble  disclaimers,  the  public  Is 
being  promised  that  their  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  will  free  the  world  of  its  most  feared 
.scourge.  Some  have  even  set  the  date  as  1976 
Recall  the  damage  done  to  cardiology  by  the 
unrestrained  promise  of  relief  from  heart 
disease  by  use  of  artificial  hearts  and  trans- 
plants. 
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I  have  on  several  occasions,  beginning  last 
year,  given  my  reasons  for  my  opposition 
(J.  Lab.  Clin.  Med.  77:367.  1971;  MM.  April 
19,  1971,  p.  87;  MM,  May  31,  1971,  p.  71).  I 
need  not  repeat  them  here.  The  scientific 
oommunity,  with  the  exception  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges,  has 
not  reacted  vigorously,  or  effectively,  com- 
mensurate with  either  the  urgency  or  the 
seriousness  of  the  changes  such  a  program 
will  almost  siirely  make.  The  protagonists 
seem  effectively  to  have  allenced  thoee  who 
believe  in  a  thorough  examination  of  legis- 
lation with  such  warrant. 

Probably  the  next  large  component  of  the 
NIH  to  demand  autonomy  and  direct  access 
to  the  President  wlU  be  the  Heart  Instltut*^— 
to  be  followed  by  the  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Disease  Institute  and  yet  others.  If  the 
original  breakaway  of  the  Institute  for  Ner- 
vous and  Mental  Diseases  la  any  example, 
admittedly  not  a  close  one,  their  subsequent 
history  as  separate  and  independent  entitles 
will  not  look  promising. 

What  wUl  be  the  end  result?  Is  this  merely 
a  way  to  pry  all  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  out  of  HEW  and,  if  so,  why?  Is  it  the 
legislators'  belief  that  research  can  be  better 
controlled  when  these  Isolated  units  operate 
In  a  political  atmosphere  of  competition  for 
the  same  tax  dollars?  It  Is  probably  true  the 
National  Institutes  have  been  less  produc- 
tive in  the  past  few  years,  but  this  is  an  odd 
way  to  correct  such  a  deficiency.  Nor  la  it 
certain  that  the  situation  would  be  Inyjroved 
by  such  a  change  in  format.  One  thing  is 
certain:  this  sort  of  political  manipulation 
will  produce  some  very  disillusioned  and 
cynical  researchers. 

It  is  promised  that  there  wlU  be  careful 
control  of  cost-effectiveness.  Good  business 
managers  wUl  see  to  It  that  money  vrtU  not 
be  wasted  on  peripheral  research  which  has, 
or  seems  to  have,  no  relevance  to  cure  of 
cancer.  Such  problems  as  aging  will  just 
have  to  wait  I  More  detaUed  program  plan- 
ning is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Some  of 
us  are  old  enough  to  remember  with  nostal- 
gia a  thing  called  serendipity.  And  we  even 
thought  we  could  follow  leads  that  stemmed 
from  our  own  observations  and  minds.  Qui- 
etude of  the  mind  no  longer  seems  requisite 
to  what  we  used  to  call  "creativity."  Money 
and  organization  are  being  substituted  and 
direction  wUl  be  under  advisory  committees 
and  a  presldentially  appointed  manager. 
Perhaps  these  are  the  ingredients  of  great 
research.  I  had  not  thought  so,  but  we  are 
living  in  a  new  era  of  science,  and  the  young 
are  entitled  to  find  their  own  ways  to  suc- 
cess and  failure.  The  faint  echoes  of  the  past 
are  not  likely  to  be  heard  in  so  noUy  a  world. 
But  they  shall  not  go  unrecorded. 

It  may  be  well  argued  that  the  die  Is 
already  cast  and  that  this  bold,  persuasive 
pUn.  skUlfully  promoted,  largely  by  laymen, 
may  perform  its  mission  as  envisioned  In  the 
way  the  moon-walk  succeeded.  No  one  vrtth 
a  modicum  of  sense  would  predict  that  It  will 
be  an  utter  faUure.  But  I  think  we  can  pre- 
<llct  that  the  research  process  which  has 
heretofore  served  us  well  now  will  be  dis- 
torted beyond  recognition. 

Time  and  man's  extraordinary  ability  to 
forget  will  probably  make  the  outcome  so 
blurred  that  few  will  recognize  any  historical 
blunders.  The  result  is  we  can  In  good  con- 
science continue  to  make  errors  without  ac- 
cepting serious  consequences. 

The  only  reason  for  these  critical  com- 
ments Is  to  note  that  not  everyone  agreed 
this  was  the  best  way  to  find  the  cure  for 
cancer.  I  might  even  guess  that  a  cure  will  be 
retarded  as  compared  with  a  plan  which 
would  depend  on  the  use  of  money  as  only 
one  of  many  aids  to  creation  of  a  research 
environment  which  stimulates  and  attracts 
great  minds.  This  because  of  an  almost  cer- 
tain new  biueaucracy,  proliferation  of  com- 


mittees competition  for  grant  money,  striv- 
ing for  political  power,  and  nurturing  of 
man's  almost  universal  weakness,  vanity.  To 
be  "a  celebrity"  has  become  synonymous 
with  success  In  medicine  and,  I  fear,  in  re- 
search as  well.  Our  great  scientists  will  join 
those  of  the  "celebrated"  who  can  more  skill- 
fully sink  a  golf  ball,  belt  out  a  song,  or  hit  a 
baseball.  Cancer  research  under  this  plan  wUl 
Indeed  Involve  research  In  the  marketplace, 
all  our  fine  sentiments  to  the  contrary.  One 
thing  has  been  proved :  In  a  contest  between 
the  ethnics  of  scientific  research  and  political 
power,  there  is  no  match.  The  time  is  over- 
due for  the  leaders  of  the  medical  and  scien- 
tific communities  to  lead  Instead  of  abandon- 
ing their  destiny  wholly  to  outside  forces. 
The  creation  of  the  Cancer  Agency  has  shovm 
beyond  doubt  that  biomedical  research  is 
now  in  the  realm  of  large,  power  politics.  I 
am  too  old-fashioned  to  think  this  will  in  the 
long  run  nurture  great  discovery. 


[Prom  Modern  Medicine,  Apr.  19, 1971] 

TBX   "QHAND  SxaATXGT"   OF   CANCEL  RXSBABCH 

(By  Irvine  H.  Page,  MX).) 

Surely  no  one  is  against  cancer  research. 
For  a  politician  to  be  against  It  would  be 
suicidal,  since  It  has  been  made  a  public 
Issue.  The  American  Cancer  Society  pro- 
claimed In  a  full -page  advertisement  that  the 
cure  was  Just  around  the  corner.  Several 
important  discoveries  have.  In  fact,  recently 
been  made  that  may  aid  significantly  In  un- 
derstanding some  forms  of  cancer.  On  this 
basis  a  crash  program  has  been  promoted  and 
privately  financed  under  the  aegis  of  a  gov- 
ernment Cancer  Authority  with  a  budget 
reaching  about  %\  bUIion  annually.  Under- 
standably, the  majority  of  politicians,  the 
most  vocal  being  Democratic  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  want  aboard  what  seems  to  be  a 
bandwagon. 

President  Nixon  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  tried  to  maintain  some  semblance  of 
political  initiative  by  proposing  only  an  ad- 
ditional 9100  million  to  the  current  National 
Cancer  Institute  budget  to  establish  a  "Can- 
cer Conquest  Program."  which  would  keep 
the  responsibility  with  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  He  compared  the  problem 
with  that  of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon  or 
the  development  of  atomic  power. 

This,  then,  la  the  bare  bones  of  a  highly 
politicized  issue  expanding  within  the  ranks 
of  both  blomedicsd  science  and  government. 
In  the  present  somewhat  emotional  atmos- 
phere, few  WlU  care  to  look  very  far  into  the 
future  and  weigh  dispassionately  the  various 
alternatives.  Perhaps  the  baldest,  crassest, 
and  most  ironic  statement  of  their  current 
attitude  Is  to  be  found  In  the  last  sentence 
of  a  perceptive  article  by  R.  J.  Bazell  (Science 
ni-.Bn,  1971):  "And  even  if  the  aclentlsts 
criticize  Mary  tasker's  sledgebanuner  ap- 
proach to  the  subtleties  of  basic  versus  ap- 
plied research,  they  must  face  the  fact  that 
she  gets  them  more  money  and  the  possibility 
that  her  schemes  might  be  the  right  ones." 
Such  bait  Is  hard  to  beat. 

Yet  It  Is  worth  a  reminder  that  a  little 
more  thought  and  less  bludgeoning  might 
have  saved  us  from  many  of  the  egregious 
blunders  of  a  somewhat  similar  situation  In 
1964,  following  the  Heart  Disease,  Cancer, 
and  Stroke  Commission  report.  In  1971,  it 
Is  hard  to  see  any  giant  steps  resulting  from 
these  taxpayers'  subventions. 

The  scientist  Is  easily  portrayed  as  an 
unworldly  soul  who  does  not  know  what  is 
best  to  do.  He  needs  direction  and  to  be 
pushed  into  doing  what  society  really  needs 
by  some  blue-ribbon  authority,  commission, 
or  committee  appointed  "by  the  President 
himself."  That  seems  almost  to  guarantee 
success  and  make  any  criticism  seem  un- 
grateful and  in  bad  taste. 


I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  how  little 
most  people,  including  many  scientists,  know 
of  the  history  of  bow  great  discoveries  are 
made.  Nor  do  they  clearly  understand  the 
difference  between  basic  and  applied  re- 
search. Research  seems  to  them  a  jumble  of 
hieroglyphics,  computers,  and  complex  ap- 
paratus used  to  make  Irrelevant  observations 
by  weird  Intellectuals.  You  will  recall  that 
former  President  Johnson  once  acted  on  such 
notions  and  was  strongly  urged  by  what  are 
euphemistically  called  "realists"  to  bring 
research  results  out  of  the  laboratory  and  to 
the  patient's  bedalde.  A  near  panic  among 
scientists  occiured,  and  research  was  visibly. 
If  temporarily,  retarded. 

Regardless  of  what  people  think  of  scien- 
tists and  their  work,  they  must,  and  usually 
do,  admit  that  their  results  have  been  fabu- 
lously successful  and  at  an  Incredibly  cheap 
price,  compared  with  other  social  endeavors. 
The  long-range  economics  of  such  dlaooTeries 
as  penlclUln  are  incalculable.  And  oddly. 
Fleming  had  neither  a  committee  nor  large 
government  grants  to  make  it ! 

There  la  no  question  that  at  some  point 
research  is  advanced  enough  to  allow  the 
application  of  systems  analysis  to  bring  it 
to  a  practical  level.  The  cancer  problem  may 
have  arrived  at  that  praint,  but  one  of  the 
better  "pros,"  Dr.  Sol  Splegelman,  does  not 
think  so.  This  Is  a  matter  of  scientific  judg- 
ment, not  one  for  budgeteers,  poUticlans,  or 
promoters. 

It  Is  worth  pondering  that  cancer,  what- 
ever its  origins,  is  closely  associated  with 
the  deterioration  of  age.  Perhaps  cancer,  or 
at  least  some  forma  of  it,  is  controllable  with- 
out regulating  aging.  Certainly  aging  wlU 
not  be  controlled  without  controlling  can- 
cer. Perhaps  both  can  be  postponed,  but  to 
do  so  they  must  be  simultaneously  studied 
as  a  part  of  the  same  problem.  But  If  cancer 
alone  is  prevented,  we  will  be  left  with  an 
even  more  mercUess  problem  of  the  degen- 
erative diseases  of  the  body  and  mind  in  an 
ever-greater  population. 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  a  crash  program, 
even  though  unclearly  defined,  may  have 
many  virtues.  To  me  It  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  explore  in  depth  each  promising 
lead  as  it  appears  but  never  allowing  "a  grand 
strategy"  to  become  Imposed  before  there  la 
reasonable  evidence  that  it  is  the  right  one. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  such  Impera- 
tive programs  can  also  do  much  damage. 
Unlikely  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  the  crucial 
discoveries  necessary  to  solve  the  complex 
problems  of  the  many  cancers  may  not  yet 
have  been  made  or  even  foreshadowed.  In 
our  zeal  to  settle  the  problem  before  Con- 
gress tires  of  supporting  it,  we  may  well  be 
lured  up  blind  alleys  and  find  ourselves  In- 
undated with  uncorrelated,  even  uncertain, 
observations.  Such  data  often  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  particular  kind  of  genial 
mind  that  has  the  rare  quality  of  bruihing 
aside  irrelevancles  to  see  the  main  road  to 
the  objective. 

When  I  say  great  science  is  "a  deUcate 
thing,"  the  usual  rebuttal  Is  "nonsense" — 
given  enough  money,  enough  people,  enough 
direction,  we  cannot  lose.  Too  few  are  per- 
suaded that  the  quality  of  discovery  is  often 
intangibly  dependent  on  the  inteUectual  and 
physical  environment  In  which  it  Is  con- 
ducted. 

It  may  be  that  given  large  sums  of  money, 
very  broad  areas  of  research  can  be  studied 
with  the  hope  that  lUtlmately  some  rele- 
vance to  cancer  will  be  found.  Many  of  my 
fellow  researchers  quite  openly  assert  that 
they  go  along  with  this  approach  not  because 
of  its  relation  to  cancer  but  for  possible 
support  of  their  own  work.  If  their  research 
proves  to  be  of  value  to  the  cancer  problem, 
so  much  the  better.  This  Is  a  way  to  get 
support,  but  it  Is  slightly  dishonest  and  I 
am  fearful  of  the  long-term  effects. 
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Whether  then  are  enough  gifted  research- 
ers to  uoe  huge  buidb  of  money  effectively  and 
exclusively  for  cancer  research  la  doubtful. 
Certainly  many  mediocre  workers  will  be  en- 
ticed by  the  pay.  I  have  doubts  about  re- 
search conducted  by  scores  of  uncoordinated, 
often  Inept  workers.  Their  results  tend  to 
obscure,  rather  than  enlighten,  the  subject. 

The  pressure  created  by  Inevitably  broad 
publicity  of  endeavors  such  as  the  "Conquest 
of  Cancer"  encourages  scientific  opportun- 
ism, superficiality,  and  undue  competlttve- 
ness.  The  Investigator,  Instead  of  following 
his  best  scientific  Instincts,  Is  constantly  un- 
der pressure  Tor  a  "breakthrough,"  especial- 
ly Lf  It  can  be  announced  through  the  mass 
media  shortly  before  a  grant  request.  This  Is 
not  a  healthy  environment  for  thoughtful, 
creative,  and  skillful  research. 

While  we  are  promised  that  this  mass 
project  will  not  encroach  on  other  biomedi- 
cal fields,  this  obviously  cannot  be  true.  So 
as  not  to  lose  rapport  It  would  not  be  siirprls- 
Ing  If  a  separate  Heart  Authority  would  not 
be  requested.  The  young  scientist  will  be 
attracted  to  the  money  and  glamour. 

I  have  already  written  on  the  subject  of  a 
cancer  crusade  (J.  Lah.  Clin.  Med.,  March 
1971;  Newsweek.  March  16,  1971  p.  8)  and 
I  am  under  no  Illusion  that  my  small  voice 
wUl  halt  what  "all  America  welcomes."  How 
can  one  dare  to  oppose  an  "sill-out  cancer 
fight"?  In  times  of  "war,"  caution  seems  fool- 
hardy. The  search  Is  on  for  "the  magic  bul- 
let," and  a  "grand  strategy  In  the  cancer  war 
Is  unveiled."  So  science  marches  on  to  the 
trumpets  of  war  I 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  right  roads  will  be 
chosen  and  that  my  caution  and  doubts  are 
unfounded.  Perhaps  we  do  need  the  shove 
and  fanfare  and  perhaps  a  great  discovery 
will  follow.  Having  seen  the  results  of  cancer 
a»  my  clinical  life,  I  know  only  too  well  the 
agony  and  desperation  of  this  Illness.  Thus,  I 
find  myself  completely  In  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  but  doubtful  of  the  proposed  ways 
to  achieve  them.  Whatever  way  Is  ultimately 
chosen,  I  wish  those  concerned  luck,  but  I 
trust  more  the  creative  genius  which  Is  at  the 
heart  of  most  great  discoveries. 


TAXATION  WrPH  REPRESENTA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  REU8S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
significant  development  in  the  continu- 
ing effort  to  improve  the  fairness  of  our 
tax  laws. 

For  many  yettfs,  special  interests  have 
been  well  represented  when  Federal  tax 
issues  are  imder  discussion,  but  members 
of  the  general  public  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  their  views  known.  A  non- 
partisan group  called  Taxation  With 
Representation  was  organized  in  early 
1970  to  make  sure  that  the  general  public 
is  represented  by  skilled  professionals 
during  legislative  and  administrative 
hearings  on  Federal  tax  issues.  It  is  an 
Independent,  nonprofit  corporation, 
whose  national  committee  includes 
many  of  our  Nation's  most  distinguished 
public  finance  economists  and  tax 
attorneys. 

The  group  locates  tax  specialists  who 
wish  to  speak  out  as  members  of  the 
general  public,  alerts  them  when  tax 
issues  arise  in  their  area  of  expertise, 
and  helps  them  to  submit  and  pubUclze 
their  testimony.  During  the  past  yeaj, 


the  group  has  sponsored  more  them  30 
statements  on  Federal  tax  issues.  It  is 
now  preparing  testimony  relating  to  the 
President's  August  15,  1971,  tax  pro- 
posals. 

Unlike  most  groups  in  the  legislative 
arena,  Taxation  With  Representation 
does  not  take  organizational  stands.  On 
some  Issues,  it  presents  several  state- 
ments, each  expressing  a  different  opin- 
ion on  the  steps  that  would  best  promote 
the  public  interest.  Because  it  is  willing 
to  sponsor  many  different  points  of  view, 
the  group  has  been  described  as  an  ex- 
periment in  participatory  democracy  at 
the  Federal  level. 

The  group  is  supported  by  member- 
ship dues  and  contributions  from  profes- 
sional economists  and  members  of  the 
tax  bar.  It  currently  has  more  than  400 
members,  almost  all  of  them  tax  pro- 
fessionals, and  is  actively  seeking  addi- 
tional support. 

Tsixation  With  Representation  repre- 
sents an  encouraging  example  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility.  I  insert  an 
excerpt  from  the  group's  recently  pub- 
lished annual  report.  This  excerpt  lists 
the  testimony  presented  by  Taxation 
With  Representation  during  the  past 
year: 

Tkstimont  Pkissntxd  by  Taxation  With 
rxprkskntation 

THK    DISTalCT    or   COLUMBIA    RXVENTJB    ACT    OF 
1871 

The  following  written  statements  were 
prepared  In  late  June  1971  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coliimbla.  There  were  no 
oral  statements. 

Break,  George  P. — The  District  of  Colum- 
bia Revenue  Act  of  1971. 

Drabkln,  Murray — The  Pending  D.C.  Reve- 
nue BUI. 

Heller,  Walter  W. — Comments  on  the  Pro- 
posal for  a  Reciprocal  Income  Tax  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Holland,  Daniel  M.  and  Oldman,  Oliver — 
The  Reciprocal  Income  Tax  Provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1971. 

Morss,  EHllott  R. — The  District  of  Coliun- 
bla  Revenue  Act  of  1971 — Comments  on  the 
Reciprocal  Income  Tax  Proposal. 

Oakland,  WUllam  H. — Statement  In  Op- 
position to  the  Reciprocal  Income  Tax  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Pechman,  Joseph  A. — A  Reciprocal  Income 
Tax  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

THE    ASMINISTBATION'S    REVENTTE    SH.\BINO 
PROPOSALS 

The  following  written  statements  were 
presented  In  early  June  1971  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  These  written 
statements  were  supplemented  by  oral  pres- 
entations from  Mr.  Drabkln.  Dr.  Hlnrichs, 
Mr.  Manvel,  Professor  Musgrave,  Dr.  Mijph- 
Icln,  and  Dr.  Whitman. 

Drabkln,  Murray — Revenue  Sharing. 

Dresch,  Stephen  P — Evaluating  Revenue 
Sharing  within  the  Federal  Fiscal  Context. 

Hellersteln.  Jerome  R. — Revenue  Sharing. 

Hlnrichs.  Harley  H. — Revenue  Sbtulng  and 
Its  Alternatives:  Lessons  of  Experience. 

Manvel,  Allen  D. — ^Federal  Revenue  Shar- 
ing. 

Musgrave.  Richard  A. — Revenue  Sharing. 

Muahkln.  Selma. — Revenue  Sharing  1971: 
Some  Comments 

Pechman,  Joseph  A. — Statement  on  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  Legislation   (Reprint) 

Waldauer,  Charles — An  Alternative  to 
Revenue  Sharing:  Federalization  oT  Welfare 
and  an  Increased  Federal  Role  In  EUlucatlon. 

Whitman,  Ray  D. — Arguments  for  Revenue 
Sharing. 


THE   ASSET   DEPRECIATION    RAMCX    SYSTEM 
RECI7LATION8 

The  following  written  statements  were 
presented  In  April  1971  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  These  written 
statements  were  supplemented  by  oral  pres- 
entations from  Professor  David,  Professor 
E^ner,   Professor  Harrlss,  and   Dr.  Pollock. 

Antes,  Richard  S. — Statement  on  Treasury 
Proposed  Regulations  for  Depreciation  Based 
on  Asset  Depreciation  Ranges. 

Blttker,  Boris  I. — Treasury  Authority  to 
Issue  the  Proposed  "Asset  Depreclatloa 
Range  System"  Regulations. 

Blttker,  Boris  I. — Treasury  Authority  to 
Issue  the  Proposed  "Asset  Depreciation  Range 
System"  Regulations — A  Comment  on  the 
Covington  &  Burling  Memorandum. 

Davenport.  Charles — Comments  on  Treas- 
ury's Proposed  Substitution  of  Cost  B^ 
covery  Allowances  for  Depreciation. 

David,  Martin — Depreciation  Allowances 
Using  Asset  Depreciation  Range  System. 

Elsener,  Robert — The  Asset  Depreciation 
Range  System. 

Harriss,  C.  Lowell — Support  for  the  Pro- 
posed Asset  Depreciation  Range  System. 

Heller,  Walter  W. — The  Proposed  Asset 
Depreciation  Range  System. 

Oldman,  Oliver — The  Asset  Depreciation 
Range  System. 

Pollock,  Richard — Statement  on  the  Treas- 
ury Department  Proposal  to  Change  Existing 
Tax  Depreciation  Policy. 

Popkln,  William  D.  The  Treasury's  Assets 
Depreciation  Range  Proposal. 

Taggart,  John  T. — The  Asset  Depreciation 
Range  System. 

PtJBUC    INTEREST    LAW   FIRM    ISStTX 

The  following  vfritten  statements  were 
presented  in  November  1970  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PuWlc 
Welfare,  United  States  Senate.  There  were 
no  oral  statements. 

Cohen,  Sheldon  S. — The  Tax  Status  of  Pub- 
lic Interest  Law  P^rms. 

Cooper,  George — Conmnents  on  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  Guidelines  for  Public 
Interest  Law  Firms. 

THE   DOMESTIC    INTERNATIONAL   SALES 
CORPORATION    PROPOSAL 

The  following  written  statement  was  pre- 
sented in  September  1970  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  United  States  Senate.  There  was 
no  oral  testimony. 

Field.  Thomas  P.  The  Administration's 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation 
Proposal. 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  AND  THE 
NEW  CRIME  STATIS-nCS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
WL-Jconsin  (Mr.  Aspin),  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing into  the  Record  today  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 11  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  feel  that  this  editorial  puts  the 
crime  statistics,  and  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell's  comments  on  those  sta- 
tistics, in  their  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  claims  about  the  newly 
released  FBI  crime  statistics  for  1970 
were  unfounded  and  deceptive;  he 
twisted  them  to  say  exactly  what  he 
wanted  them  to  say.  The  new  FBI  statis- 
tics showed  that  11.3  percent  more  seri- 
ous crimes  were  committed  in  1970  than 
in  1969.  In  1969  there  were  12  percent 
more  serious  crimes  than  in  1968.  In  ex- 
act niunbers  this  means  that  in  1969 
there  were  534,800  more  serious  crimes 
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than  there  were  in  1968.  In  1970  there 
were  566,700  more  crimes  than  there  were 
in  1969.  Yet,  Mr.  MitcheU  would  caU  this 
progress.  To  me  it  indicates  that  the  At- 
torney General  Is  playing  politics  with 
the  growing  crisis  of  crime  in  America 
today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  doing  a  real  disservice 
to  the  American  people  by  trying  to  cam- 
oufiage  the  administration's  unimpres- 
sive record  in  curbing  the  crime  rate.  His 
statements  can  only  serve  to  encourage 
complacency,  which  will  delay  the 
mounting  of  a  truly  effective  attack  on 
America's  growing  crisis  of  crime.  At  the 
present  time,  what  is  needed  from  the 
Attorney  General  is  a  little  more  reaUty 
and  reason,  and  a  lot  less  rhetoric. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  Attorney  General  and  Crime 

Each  year  about  this  time.  It  becomes  nec- 
essary to  try  to  take  out  some  of  the  political 
spin  that  the  Department  of  Justice  under 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  Imparted  to 
the  FBI's  annual  crime  report.  This  year,  we 
regret  to  say.  Is  no  different  from  the  last 
two.  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  department  have 
demonstrated  again  their  ability  to  find  the 
golden  lining  In  a  dark  cloud. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  press  release  ac- 
companying the  FBI's  report.  Its  first  para- 
graph said,  "Serious  crime  In  the  nation  con- 
tinued to  Increase  in  1970,  Attorney  General 
John  N.  MitcheU  announced  today,  but  at  a 
slower  rate  than  In  1969.  It  marked  the  sec- 
ond year  In  a  row  that  the  crime  statistics 
showed  a  tapering  off  of  the  sharp  upward 
swing  recorded  during  the  mid  1960s."  This 
claim  is  based  on  the  undisputed  fact  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  serious  crime  was 
11.3  per  cent  In  1970 — a  rate  lower  than  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  1969,  1968,  1967,  1966,  and 
1964.  But  If  you  look  at  the  figures  In  an- 
other way,  the  Impression  conveyed  Is  quite 
different.  It  Is  equally  fair  to  write  that  the 
numerical  increase  in  serious  crime  In  1970 
over  1969  was  the  second  highest  In  the  na- 
tion's history  and  that  the  Increase  in  the 
last  two  years  has  been  greater  than  the  In- 
creases In  1966, 1966  and  1967  combined.  That 
Is  based  on  the  undisputed  nvunbers  re- 
ported by  the  FBI.  The  following  table  may 
make  this  clearer — It  lists  the  so-called  Index 
crimes  reported  to  the  FBI  for  each  calendar 
year,  the  Increase  In  each  year's  total  over  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  rate  of  Increase  (the 
figure  Mr.  Mitchell  likes  to  talk  about) : 


Rate  of 

Index 

Numericil 

increase 

crimes 

increase 

(percent) 

1970.... 

5.  568  200 

566  700 

11.3 

1969 

5,001,400 

534,  800 

12.0 

1968  ... 

4,466.600 

664.300 

13.8 

1967 

3, 802. 300 

538.000 

16.5 

1966 

3,  264,  200 

334.  000 

11.4 

1965 

2, 930. 200 

175,200 

6,4 

1964. 

2,755,000 

319,100 

13.1 

The  rate  of  Increase  figures  do  give  the 
Illusion  of  statistical  progress  against  crime; 
when  the  niunber  of  crimes  goes  from  three 
to  four  mUllon,  for  example,  the  rate  of  In- 
crease Is  33  per  cent;  when  the  aumber 
moves  from  four  to  five  million,  the  rate  of 
Increase  Is  only  25  per  cent.  That's  what 
Mr.  Mitchell  would  call  "progress."  But  the 
numerical  Increase  from  one  year  to  another 
In  both  Instances  Is  still  one  million  crimes — 
and  for  the  one  million  victims,  there  Is 
not  much  comfort  In  the  thought  that  the 
fate  of  Increase  Is  decreasing.  By  our  way 
of  looking  at  it,  even  the  fact  of  constant, 
continuing  increase  of.  say,  a  half  million 
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In  the  number  of  crimes  every  year  Is  diffi- 
cult to  translate  into  "progress,"  and  an 
actual  increase  In  the  number  of  additional 
crimes  each  year,  which  is  what  happened 
between  1969  and  1970,  can  only  be  put  down 
as  retrogression  U  we  are  going  to  face  the 
facts  honestly. 

There  Is  a  second  example  this  year  of  how 
Mr.  Mitchell  lets  rhetoric  outrun  facts.  He 
tc*d  a  meeting  of  law-enforcement  officers 
Thursday  that  the  monumental  effort  of 
local  and  state  iMllce  In  the  last  couple  of 
years  has  resulted  In  fear  "being  swept  from 
the  streets  of  some — though  not  all — Ameri- 
can cities."  We  suspect  that  the  average 
person  would  believe,  upon  reading  that 
statement,  that  American  cities  are  safer 
today  than  they  were  when  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration took  office.  Yet  In  only  two  of 
the  26  largest  cities — ^Pittsburgh  and  Balti- 
more— was  there  leas  serious  crime,  accord- 
ing to  the  FBI  report.  In  1970  than  there 
was  In  1968.  In  16  of  those  cities,  the  serious 
crimes  reported  Increased  more  than  20  per 
cent  between  those  two  years.  If  you  measure 
only  crimes  of  violence — miirder,  rape,  rob- 
bery and  assault — two  of  the  25  cities  showed 
a  decrease  (Seattle  and  Milwaukee)  and  16 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent. 
These  figures  lead  to  only  two  possible  con- 
clusions if  Mr.  Mitchell  Is  right  and  fear  Is 
being  swept  from  the  streets :  either  the  fear 
in  1968  was  created  by  the  words  of  the  man 
whose  campaign  he  managed,  not  by  the 
facts,  or  people  now  have  a  false  sense  of 
security. 

We  have  gone  through  this  exercise  in 
numbers  not  to  patnt  the  picture  blacker 
than  It  Is  nor  to  discourage  the  law-enforce- 
ment personnel  from  trying  harder  but  In 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  record  reasonably 
straight.  There  was  a  crime  problem  in  1968 
There  is  a  worse  crime  problem  now.  In  some 
places,  like  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
situation  has  Improved  within  the  last  year. 
In  others,  It  has  deteriorated.  (Remember 
how  the  administration  talked  about  New 
York  City  a  year  ago  when  It  showed  a  slight 
drop  In  crime?  Nothing  has  been  said  about 
the  8  per  cent  Increase  this  year.)  One  oS 
those  crimes  of  the  sort  that  make  up  the 
FBI's  annual  survey  was  reported  for  every 
45  citizens  two  years  ago  and  one  for  every 
36  citizens  last  year.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  anyone  thinks  that  is  an  Improve- 
ment. 


CONGRATULATIONS  IN  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McFall)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday, 
September  11,  was  a  happy  and  exciting 
day  in  the  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  R. 
Series,  Jr.,  climaxing  a  very  busy  week. 
Mr.  Series,  who  is  one  of  the  official 
reporters  of  debate  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  gave  his  only  daughter 
in  marriage  at  the  Metropolitan  Memo- 
rial Methodist  Church. 

The  House  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Edward  G.  Latch,  performed  the  cere- 
mony uniting  Miss  Grace  Lewis  Series 
with  Mr.  John  Wilson  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Mr.  Series  and  his  wife  were  residents 
of  Hanford,  Calif.,  before  coming  to 
Washington  more  than  20  years  ago.  He 
has  served  the  Congress  many  years, 
including  a  period  tis  a  committee  re- 
porter and  as  a  reporter  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  as  well  as  a  reporter  of  debate  in 
the  House. 


I  know  that  all  Monbers  will  Join  me 
in  extending  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  the  happy  young  couple  who 
are  now  honeymooning  in  Jamaica.  They 
will  make  their  home  in  Charlotte  where 
Mr.  Brown,  who  is  an  architect,  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  local  firm. 


THE  SHARPS-TOWN  FOLLIES— 
TCXWIl 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  has  examined  the  relationship  be- 
tween Assistant  Attorney  General  Wil- 
son and  the  Sharpstown  gang,  and  who 
knows  of  the  incredibly  inept  handling 
this  case  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wilson "s  cohorts  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment, cannot  help  but  feel  outrage 
and  indignation. 

There  is  outrage  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment could  have  been  so  inept  as  to 
let  Sharp  escape  from  any  meaningful 
prosecution,  whether  that  ineptitude  was 
by  accident  or  design.  Considering  that 
the  local  U.S.  attorney  in  Houston,  Mr. 
Anthony  J.  P.  Parris,  has  been  relieved 
of  any  further  responsibility  for  the  case 
one  can  conclude  that  at  least  part  of 
the  bungling  was  due  to  old-fashioned 
stupidity.  Farris  is  what  you  might  caU 
a  political  hack. 

In  any  case  there  is  considerable  in- 
dignation that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  managed  to  prevent  anyone  from 
bringing  Mr.  Sharp  to  justice.  There  Is 
also  much  questioning  about  what  Will 
Wilson  did  to  earn  his  keep  as  part  of 
the  Sharp  gang,  and  whether  such  a 
close  associate  of  a  fantastic  crook  has 
any  business  being  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tor. People  wonder  how  it  is  that  a  self- 
professed  patsy  has  any  business  t)eing 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  or  how 
the  administration  can  have  the  brass 
to  say  that  it  has  confidence  in  such  a 
man. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  one  paper, 
which  like  the  New  York  Times,  raises 
these  questions.  I  offer  the  comments  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  the  further 
enlightenment  of  the  House  on  the  dark 
subject  of  Will  Wilson: 

SCANDAL  IN  THE  JUSTICE  DBPABTMENT 

Frank  W.  Sharp,  a  lean,  hungry  country 
boy  from  Crockett,  Tex.,  is  all  his  name 
implies.  He  moved  to  the  big  city  of  Hous- 
ton, borrowed  $150  and  parlayed  it  Into 
many  millions  through  that  golden  trio  of 
interrelated  Interests,  banking,  insurance 
and  real  estate. 

A  self-made  man,  he  nevertheless  had 
help.  When  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  warned  Sharp's  Sharptown  State 
Bank  to  stop  making  large  loans  against 
dubious  collateral,  Sharp  decided  to  set  up 
a  private  firm  to  Insure  bank  deposits.  WhUe 
bill  were  pending  In  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature to  authorize  such  a  company,  he 
sold  National  Bankers  Life  stock  to  var- 
ious state  political  leaders.  Including  Oov. 
Preston  Smith  and  Elmer  Baum,  state 
Democratic  chairman.  He  lent  them  mon- 
ey from  th?  Sharpstown  bank  to  buy  the 
stock,  and  within  two  months  they  sold  It 
for  a  gross  profit  of  $126,000. 
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Among  Sharp's  helpers  during  the  prof- 
itable years  was  WUl  R.  Wilson,  who  ran 
for  the  Democratic  Party  nomination  for 
goveri.or  of  Texas  In  1962,  lost,  switched 
to  the  Republican  Party,  returned  to  his 
private  law  practice,  and  In  1968  was  picked 
by  President  Nixon  to  head  the  criminal 
division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Becoming  an  attorney  for  Sharp,  Wilson 
borrowed  almost  $300,000  In  the  next  sev- 
en prosperous  years  of  his  career.  His  net 
wealth  rose  from  $300,000  in  1956  when  he 
was  elected  Texas  state  attorney  general 
to  $1,300,000  In  1968,  after  sU  years  In  pri- 
vate law  and  high  finance.  But  two  years 
after  he  Joined  the  Justice  Department, 
Wilson  got  a  $30,000  unsecured  loan  from 
his  old  client  and  benefactor,  now  67  but 
still  generous. 

All  this  came  out.  after  the  Sharpstown 
State  Bank  collapsed  last  January,  the  na- 
tion s  biggest  bank  failure  since  1934.  The 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  tu;- 
cused  Sharp  and  his  associates  of  "system- 
It  •  atlcally  looting"  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
1^  '  panics  through  stock  manipulation. 

Sharp  was  hustled  Into  court,  but  charged 
only  with  falsifying  an  entry  In  a  bank 
record  and  selling  unregistered  securities. 
He  was  fined  $6,000.  given  a  suspended  three- 
year-Jall  sentence,  and.  moreover,  granted 
Immunity  from  futtire  state  or  federal  pros- 
ecution In  return  for  possible  testimony 
about  other  alleged  freebooters.  This  re- 
versed the  usual  procedure  of  granting  Im- 
munity to  the  coyotes  to  get  evidence  on  the 
wolf. 

As  of  today,  Wilson  Is  still  the  man  In  the 
Justice  Department  who  makes  most  of 
the  declslous  to  prosecute  or  not  In  crimi- 
nal  cases. 

Ever?  federal  prosecutor,  and  certainly  the 
assistant  attorney  general  In  charge  of  the 
criminal  division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, must  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
entanglement  with  wrong  and  wrongdoers. 

A  shadow  has  been  cast  on  the  Justice 
Department's  reputation  for  Integrity. 
'iTiat  shadow  only  Wilson's  resignation  or 
aismlssal  can  remove. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  651: 
A  CURE  FOR  THE  SCHOOLBUS- 
ING    NIGHTMARE 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  .BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  forced  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  has  become  the  No. 
1  nightmare  of  the  State  of  Texas.  It 
might  also  be  said  that  forced  schoolbus- 
ing  has  become  the  No.  1  tiightmare  of 
the  Nation  I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  one  way,  and  one  way 
only,  by  which  the  forced-busing  night- 
mare can  be  dispelled.  That  is  by  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  651,  or  a 
simUar  Joint  resolution,  and  its  ratifica- 
tion by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

In  a  hard-hitting,  thought-provoking 
article  in  the  weekly  Washington  Report 
called  Human  Events,  William  Murchi- 
son,  Jr.,  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Dal- 
las Times  Herald,  describes  the  mad  con- 
fusion which  has  been  the  result  in  Texas 
of  the  Judicial  decision  in  the  case  of 
Swann  against  Charlotte -Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education.  That  decision  has 
been  followed  by  conflicting  court  orders 
for  forced  busing  to  achieve  desegrega- 
tion, conflicting  court,  HEW.  and  school 


board  forced  busing  plans,  and  forced 
busing  plans  where  there  was  no  segrega- 
tion in  the  first  place. 
Murchlson  says: 

Texans  are  frustrated,  unhappy,  and  Just 
plain  sore  about  the  manner  In  which  fed- 
eral Judges  and  Washington  ofSclals  are  mak- 
ing pawns  of  their  children. 

And  who  can  blame  them? 

In  Austin,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  de- 
manded the  forced  busing  of  80  percent 
of  Austin's  students.  In  late  July,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Jack  Roberts  disagreed 
and  issued  his  desegregation  order,  hailed 
as  fair  throughout  the  State.  It  included 
among  other  provisions  "a  creative  pro- 
gram of  interracifil  visits  and  field  trips 
for  elementary  schoolciiildren."  But  only 
2  weeks  later,  President  Nixon,  while  dis- 
avowing the  HEW  plan,  denounced  Judge 
Roberts'  plan  as  "inconsistent  with  re- 
cent rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  and 
directed  the  Justice  Department  to  ap- 
peal— to  the  consternation  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

In  Dallas,  a  University  of  Texas  "de- 
segregation advisory  group,"  funded  by 
HEW,  recommended  gerrymandering  of 
school  attendance  zones  and  massive 
forced  busing  as  a  means  of  desegrega- 
tion. Antibusing  groups  formed;  protest 
meetings  were  held;  200,000  Dallasites 
signed  petitions  in  opposition  to  the 
forcible  transfer  of  children  to  schools 
out  of  their  neighborhoods.  The  Dallas 
school  board  ofifered  a  counterplan. 
However,  U.S.  District  Judge  William 
Taylor,  Jr..  rejected  both  plans,  oflfering 
instead  his  own  plan  which  involved 
some  forced  busing  and  a  linking  of 
black  and  white  elementary  schools  via 
television.  But  the  judge's  ruling  pleased 
nobody.  Both  plaintiffs  and  defendants 
appealed  to  the  fifth  circuit  court,  which 
temporarily  barred  the  school  board 
from  spending  funds  for  the  television 
program. 

In  Corpus  Christi  the  action  adds  up 
to  one  mad  farce.  Blacks,  comprising 
only  5  percent  of  the  schoolchildren,  are 
scarcely  involved.  Mexican  Americans 
comprise  alxjut  50  percent,  and  Anglos 
the  rest  of  the  student  body.  The  "chl- 
canos"  had  attended  white  schools  in 
Texas  even  before  the  case  of  Brown 
;)gain.st  Board  of  Education  in  1954. 
Nonetheless,  U.S.  District  Judge  Wood- 
row  Seals  ordered  the  forced  busing  of 
15.000  of  the  district's  46.000  to  get  just 
the  mix  he  wanted  of  the  three  ethnic 
groups.  The  Corpus  Christi  school  board 
pleaded  that  it  did  not  have  the  initial 
$1.7  million  that  it  would  take  to  imple- 
ment the  plan"  and  won  a  stay  that  was 
later  overturned  by  the  fifth  circuit 
court.  Finally  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  admitted  that 
perhaps  the  Mexican  Americans  were 
not  being  discriminated  against  after  all. 
and  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  granted  an- 
other stay. 

And  so  the  madness  goes  on — in  Del 
Rio.  in  Fort  Worth,  in  Amarillo.  Mid- 
land, and  Odessa,  among  other  Texas 
school  districts. 

Concerning  all  this  Mr.  Murchlson 
makes  several  very  important  points : 


First.  Although  the  polls  show  that  78 

percent  of  Texans — including  all  races 

(HJPose  forced  busing,  it  Is  not  that  Tex- 
ans are  bent  on  "keeping  the  blacks  in 
their  place."  Mr.  Murchlson  quotes  a 
leader  of  the  Dallas  antibusing  move- 
ment as  declaring: 

I  believe  the  1954  Supreme  Ck)urt  decision 
outlawing  segregation  In  public  schools  has 
had  a  good  long-range  eSect  on  race  rela- 
tions In  this  country  ...  I  think  we  can 
be  proud  that  we  removed  the  old  stigma  that 
had  been  part  of  our  society  for  so  long. 

However,  this  same  man  felt  that  chil- 
dren need  to  attend  school  close  to  their 
homes — for  reasons  of  convenience  and 
safety  and  because  the  money  to  buy 
buses  could  be  better  spent  on  upgrading 
education. 

Second.  Texans  are  reacting  to  their 
nightmare  not  only  with  unhappiness, 
frustration,  and  resentment  but  their 
"respect  for  government  and  for  the 
majesty  of  the  law  is  ebbing."  They  prob- 
ably will  not  resort  to  mob  violence  but 
"rather  than  pack  their  children  off 
across  town  each  day,  many  parents  will 
move  away  or  switch  to  private  schools." 

Third.  Meanwhile,  the  resentment  that 
busing  fosters  is  not  likely  to  make  for 
improved  race  relations. 

Now,  this  is  my  answer :  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Swann 
against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education  put  President  Nixon,  and  has 
put  us  all,  "between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  blue  sea."  The  Swann  against 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  decision  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  related  resentment,  the 
divisiveness,  the  violence,  and  the  loss  of 
freedom  generally,  which  has  followed. 
What  has  occurred  in  Texas  has  occurred 
In  varying  degrees  all  over  the  country. 

House  Joint  Resolution  651  would  dis- 
pel the  forced  busing  nightmare  for  Tex- 
ans and  for  all  the  rest  of  us  as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  sign  the  discharge  petition 
and,  when  it  comes  to  the  floor,  to  vote 
for  House  Joint  Resolution  651. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Murchison's 
flne  article  in  the  Record  directly  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 

School    Busing:    Texas'    No.    1    Nichtmasi 
(By  William  Mxirchlson,  Jr.) 

What  unites,  m  fear  or  hostility.  Texas  Re- 
publlcar.s  and  Democrats;  Austin  blacks, 
Dallas  whites,  and  Corpus  Christi  browns; 
middle-aged  hausfraus  and  curvaceous  teeny- 
booper j , 

Why,  nothing  less  than  the  specter  of  the 
yellow  school  bus.  transporting  Texas  school 
children  miles  from  their  homes.  In  quest 
(3f  that  old  chimera,  "racial  balance"  In  the 
classroom. 

As  seldom  before,  Texans  are  frustrated, 
unhappy,  and  Just  plain  sore  about  the  man- 
ner In  which  federal  Judges,  and  Washing- 
tor.  LfBcia's  are  making  pawns  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  Lone  Star  State  knows  other  vex- 
ing problems:  drugs,  the  economy,  the  war. 
But  all  take  a  back  seat  to  busing.  It  Is  the 
No.  1  Issue — the  universal  nightmare. 

Consider  some  recent  repercussions  of  the 
controversy: 

In  conservative  Texas,  whose  26  electoral 
votes  Nixon  strategists  say  are  a  must  In 
1972.  a  recent  poll  reveals  that  the  President 
is  the  choice  of  only  22  per  cent  of  the 
voters — in  large  part,  because  he  has  ap- 
peared to  waffle  on  the  busing  Issue. 


Antl-buElng  groups  have  proliferated  In 
the  cities  threatened  with  massive  busing. 

Respect  for  government  and  for  the  maj- 
esty of  the  law  la  ebbing.  Texans  speak  re- 
sentfully of  "Insensitive"  (to  use  one  of 
the  kinder  adjectives)  bureaucrats  and 
Judges. 

It  Is  not  that  Texans  are  bent  on  "keep- 
ing the  blacks  In  their  place."  As  a  leader 
of  the  Dallas  antt-buslng  movement  puts  It, 
"I  believe  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision 
outlawing  segregation  In  public  schools  has 
had  a  good  long-range  effect  on  race  relations 
In  this  country.  I  think  we  can  be  proud  that 
we  removed  an  old  stigma  that  had  been  part 
of  society  for  too  long."  But  he  feels  chUdren 
need  to  attend  schools  close  to  their  homes — 
for  reasons  both  of  convenience  and  safety, 
and  also  because  the  money  to  buy  buses 
could  be  better  spent  on  upgrading  educa- 
tion. The  sentiment  Is  a  typical  one  In 
Texas, 

Here  Is  a  clty-by-clty  review  of  the  plight 
many  Texas  communities  find  themselves  In 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year: 

Austin :  In  late  July.  U.S.  District  Judg^ 
Jack  Roberts  Issued  a  desegregation  order 
hailed  throughout  the  state  for  Its  fairness. 
The  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment had  demanded  the  busing  of  80  per 
cent  of  Austin's  students.  Roberts  refused, 
ordering  Instead  the  closing  of  two  black 
schools  (one  of  them  especially  well-beloved 
of  Austin  Negroes)  and  a  creative  program 
of  Interracial  visits  and  field  trips  for  ele- 
mentary school  children. 

Indeed,  Roberts  did  more  than  that.  He 
lashed  out  at  HEW  for  arrogance  and  un- 
cooperatlveness  In  dealing  with  Austin 
school  officials  and  declared  that  "busing  to 
achieve  desegregation  In  the  Austin  com- 
munity will  result  In  serious  Interference 
with  the  educational  process." 

Here,  the  government,  v.hlch  was  plaintiff 
In  the  suit,  might  honorably  have  called  It 
quits.  But  no.  Two  weeks  later  the  Justice 
Department — on  Nixon's  direct  orders — ap- 
pealed to  the  5th  Circuit  Court  In  New  Or- 
leans. Somewhat  disingenuously.  Texans 
thought,  the  President  disavowed  the  HEW 
plan  for  Austin  but  pronounced  Judge  Rob- 
ert's plan  "Inconsistent  with  recent  rulings 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court." 

Indeed?  Republican  U.S.  Sen.  John  G. 
Tower  did  not  see  It  that  way.  He  called  the 
government's  appeal  "further  evidence  of  a 
tragic  lack  of  understanding  of  the  educa- 
tional problems  facing  school  districts  In 
Texas."  Austin  School  Superintendent  Jack 
Davidson  was  more  direct.  Said  Davidson: 
"Man  In  White  House  speak  with  forked 
tongue." 

Dallas:  An  appalled  citizenry  returned 
home  one  day  In  June  to  read  In  the  Dallas 
rimes  Herald  that  a  desegregation  advlsc«7 
group,  headquartered  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  but  funded  by  HEW.  was  recommend- 
ing gerrymandering  of  attendance  zones  and 
massive  busing  as  the  means  of  desegregat- 
ing the  Dallas  school  system. 

As  If  by  magic,  antl-buslng  groups  sprang 
up  throughout  the  city.  Thousands  of  anx- 
ious citizens  held  protest  meetings.  No  fewer 
than  200,000  Dallasites  signed  petitions  op- 
posing the  forcible  transfer  of  school  chll- 
cJren  outside  their  neighborhoods. 

Ultimately,  U.S.  District  Judge  William 
Taylor  Jr.  rejected  both  the  advisory  plan 
and  the  counter-plan  offered  by  the  school 
board.  Taylor's  own  formulation  calls  for 
busing  only  8,000  students,  mostly  black,  and 
for  linking  white  and  black  elementary 
schools  via  television.  In  the  remote  Oak 
Chff  area  of  Dallas,  however.  Taylor  ordered 
the  natrlng  of  Negro  and  white  secondary 
schools — to  the  abiding  dlsnmy  and  anger  of 
Oak  Cllffltes. 

The  comparative  mildness  of  the  order  has 
not  stayed  general  antagonism  In  Dallas  to- 
ward the  cost  and  Inconvenience  of  the  pro- 
^nxR.  A  Dallas  city  councilman  has  publicly 


urged  pupils  "not  to  get  on  any  buses,"  and 
many  parents  are  either  moving  away  or 
talking  of  moving  In  order  to  regain  some 
control  over  their  children's  education. 

The  confusion,  too,  continues.  Both  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants  In  the  suit  (HEW  Is  not 
a  party)  are  appealing  to  the  Bth  Circuit 
Court,  which  now  has  temporarily  barred  the 
school  board  from  spending  money  on  the 
television  project.  Meanwhile,  three  local 
property  owners  are  seeking  to  enjoin  the 
school  board  from  using  1967  school  board 
funds  to  Implement  any  desegregation  order. 

Corpus  Christi:  Blacks  are  scarcely  Involved 
In  the  deseg;regatlon  plot  here  that  confronts 
this  Gulf  Coast  city.  They  comprise  only  5 
I>er  cent  of  local  students,  half  of  whom  are 
Mexican-American,  the  rest  Anglo.  Tet  US. 
District  Judge  Woodrow  Seals  has  ruled  that 
the  chlcanos,  who  attended  white  schools  in 
Texas  even  before  BTOwn  vs.  Board  o/  Edu- 
cation, are  the  victims  of  discrimination.  He 
has  therefore  ordered  the  busing  of  15,000 
of  the  school  district's  46,000  pupils,  hoping 
thereby  to  mix  up  all  three  ethnic  groups. 
(Roberts,  conversely,  ruled  that  Austin  had 
not  discriminated  against  Its  Mexican-Ameri- 
can students.) 

Contending  It  didn't  have  the  Initial  91.7 
million  necessary  to  Implement  the  plan,  the 
school  district  won  a  partial  stay  that  was 
subsequently  overturned  by  the  6th  Circuit 
Court.  At  length,  however,  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  persuaded  that  Corpus  Christi 
had  a  point. 

In  a  memorandum  approved  by  Atty.  Gen. 
John  Mitchell,  the  department  admitted  that 
doubt  remains  whether  Mexican-Americans 
liave  actually  suffered  discrimination.  The 
department  therefore  concurred  with  the 
school  system  in  asking  Jiistlce  Hugo  L.  Black 
for  a  stay,  which  Black  promptly  granted, 
acknowledging  that  "this  case  Is  In  an  un- 
desirable state  of  confusion." 

Del  Rio:  So  far  from  wanting  busing,  the 
government  wants  to  stop  the  busing  that 
has  long  existed  In  this  Mexican  border  city. 
Fcr  years  the  Air  Force  has  sent  to  the 
mostly  white  schools  In  Del  Rio  the  chUdren 
living  In  dependent's  housing  at  Laughlln 
Air  Force  Base,  located  In  the  neighboring, 
mostly  Mexican-American  San  Felipe  school 
district.  U.S.  District  Judge  WUllam  Wayne 
Justice  doesn't  see  that  this  promotes  Inte- 
gration— thus  he  has  ordered  Immediate  con- 
solidation of  the  two  school  districts,  with  a 
view  to  keeping  minority  enrollment  below 
66  per  cent  in  every  classroom. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  all  that  Is  hap- 
pening on  the  Texas  desegregation  front. 
Judge  Justice  last  spring  ordered  the  con- 
solidation of  some  adjoining  Negro  and 
mostly  white  school  districts  lu  East  Texas. 
In  Fort  Worth,  U-S.  District  Judge  Leo  Brew- 
ster has  sanctioned  a  school  board  plan  which 
calls  for  clustering  27  elementary  schools. 

Amarillo,  Midland  and  Odessa,  among  oth- 
ers, are  having  their  troubles  with  HEW  and 
the  Justice  Department.  The  Texas  Educa- 
tion Agency  Is  under  order  from — you  guessed 
It — Judge  Justice  to  cut  off  funds  to  any 
school  district  which  approves  pupU  trans- 
fers not  conducive  to  "racial  balance." 

Who  can  blame  Texans  for  their  frustra- 
tion? With  polls  showing  that  78  per  cent 
of  them  (this  includes  all  races)  oppose 
forced  busing,  the  courts  and  bureaucrats 
stlU  mouth  dlsdalnfiU  "So  whats?" 

An  Austin  Republican  who  visited  Wash- 
ington In  hopes  of  finding  sympathy  for  his 
city's  plight  returned  sighing  that  "At  least 
now  I  know  there  Is  no  use  kidding  our- 
selves." Democratic  U.S.  Sen.  Lloyd  M.  Bent- 
sen,  Jr.,  admits  that  "I  haven't  been  able  to 
fathom  the  thinking  of  the  HEW." 

The  President's  tough  words  about  firing 
bureaucrats  who  draw  up  plans  that  require 
too  much  busing  have  comforted  Tower 
somewhat.  (Tower,  Incidentally,  is  up  for  re- 


election next  year  and  hopes  to  avoid  be- 
coming the  victim  of  an  antl-buslng  back- 
lash.) The  Corpus  Christi  stay  request  helped 
a  little,  too. 

Still,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Texans  want 
more  than  gestures  from  an  administra- 
tion whose  antl-buslng  pledges  are  so  nu- 
merous they  blur  in  the  mind.  Dallasites  are 
unhappy  enough  with  the  slttiatlon  that 
local  leaders,  fearing  antl-Nlxon  demonstra- 
tions, tried  to  talk  the  President  out  of  com- 
ing to  town  recently  for  a  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  convention  speech.  Nixon  came 
anyway,  but  helicoptered  straight  to  the 
convention  site  and  left  immediately  after 
his  speech  which  dldnt  touch  on  busing. 
(Unable  to  agree  on  what  kind  of  demonstra- 
tion to  have,  most  busing  opponents  had 
already  let  the  matter  drop.l 

There  Isn't  likely  to  be  violence  connected 
with  Implementation  of  the  desegregation 
orders.  Not  mob  violence  anyway.  But  this 
doesn't  mean  that  busing  will  be  accom- 
plished smoothly.  Rather  than  pack  their 
children  off  across  town  each  day,  many  par- 
eiits  wUl  move  away  or  switch  to  private 
schools.  Meanwhile,  the  resentment  that  bus- 
ing losters  Is  not  likely  to  make  for  Improved 
race  relations. 

What  wUl  be  achieved  Is  the  kind  of  statis- 
tical brotherhood  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
mlllenarlans  at  HEW.  And  Texans  ought  to 
be  forgiven  if  they  fall  to  see  that  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  Interested  In  anything 
else. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  my  distinguished  chairman,  Wn.- 
BTJR  D.  Mills,  announced  that  the  next 
major  order  of  business  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  would  be  public 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  national 
health  insursmce.  The  chairman  stated 
that  these  hearings  would  begin  after 
the  committee  has  completed  its  con- 
sideration and  action  on  the  tax  pro- 
posals recently  made  by  the  President 
and  now  under  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  various  groups 
have  conducted  comprehensive  studies  of 
this  problem  and  many  proposals  have 
been  set  forth  and  specific  legislation 
has  been  introduced  in  this  session.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  action  in  this  area  can 
come  none  too  soon.  Many  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  have  seen  and  heard  the  over- 
whelming evidence  that  undeniably  con- 
firms one  fact;  millions  of  Americans  do 
not  receive  adequate  health  care  and 
those  who  do  are  paymg  exorbitant 
prices. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  annual  na- 
tional health  care  expenditure  has  risen 
from  $26.4  billion  dollars  to  $67.2  billion. 
This  represents  today  nearly  7  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  This  rise  in 
cost  is  translated  into  a  yearly,  per  capita 
outlay  of  $324  for  each  American.  This 
figure  was  $145  only  10  years  ago.  In  the 
last  20  years  medical  costs  have  risen  7.3 
percent  while  wages  have  increased  only 
4.3  percent.  The  litany  of  statistical  data 
is  enormous  and  has  flUed  volumes,  but 
the  message  is  clear;  the  enormous  rise  In 
medical  prices  in  the  1960's  has  made 
adequate  health  care  a  luxury  that  few 
can  afford. 
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The  reasons  for  this  alannlng  sltuatlcm 
are  varied  and  complex.  It  is  not  produc- 
tive, in  my  opinion,  to  belabor  the  ac- 
cusations against  any  one  group  or  pro- 
fession. One  very  obvious  factor,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  increased  participa- 
tion of  Government  in  health  programs. 
Since  the  inception  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  the  combined  Federal-State 
contributions  to  total  hecdth  expendi- 
tures has  risen  from  25  percent  to  37 
percent.  The  increased  availability  of 
medical  service  to  the  poor  and  aged  has 
resulted  in  an  escalated  demand  made 
upon  our  existing  medical  supply.  And 
the  simple  economics  of  our  system  has 
responded  to  this  nev?  supply-demand 
ratio  with  rising  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
this  country  has  been  blessed  with  mil- 
lions of  dedicated  people  who  have  la- 
bored selflessly  to  provide  quality  health 
care  for  our  citizens;  but  their  hard  work 
and  good  Intentions,  as  even  they  will 
admit,  have  not  fulfilled  the  dream  of 
adequate  care  for  every  American.  In 
these  times  when  the  "reordering  of  pri- 
orities" has  become  a  cliche  I  would  sug- 
gest that  health  care  initiatives  be  at 
the  top  of  our  priority  list;  not  In  po- 
litical rhetoric  but  in  reality.  For  while 
we  are  spending  billions  to  insure  that 
no  American  is  killed  by  an  atomic  bomb, 
the  fact  is  he  is  far  more  likely  to  die  of 
cancer  or  heart  disease.  While  the  United 
States  leads  all  industrial  nations  in  pro- 
duction, it  ranks  14th  in  infant  mor- 
tality. While  great  medical  advances  in 
transplants  grab  the  headlines,  the 
United  States  rates  no  higher  than  18th 
in  male  life  expectancy.  Now  these  fig- 
ures, I  think  all  will  agree,  paint  an 
ominous  picture  of  our  health  problem 
in  America. 

There  is  no  way  that  all  the  causes 
for  this  situation  can  be  alleviated  by  one 
legislative  act.  The  difQculties  range  from 
dietary  habits  to  urban  environmental 
problems.  But  with  a  strong  national  ef- 
fort supported  by  meaningful  legislation 
we  can  begin  the  job  of  providing  proper 
care  to  all  Americans.  We  must  be  care- 
ful, however,  not  to  expect  a  Utopia.  The 
passage  of  any  bUl  is  not  going  to  eUm- 
nate  disease  and  suffering  from  our  so- 
ciety. The  aim  of  any  legislation  must 
simply  be  to  provide  methods  of  reduc- 
ing the  financial  burden  of  quality  health 
care,  and  to  provide  for  delivery  of  that 
care  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective maimer. 

Most  definitely  new  methods  of  financ- 
ing medical  services  must  be  found.  Cur- 
rently the  Government  pays  35  prrcent 
of  the  Nation's  health  bill — mainly  for 
medicare  and  medicaid — and  private  in- 
surers pay  only  24  percent.  Thus,  39  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  health  bill  is  paid 
directly  by  consumers;  this  figure  is  ex- 
cess of  $22  billion.  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  aware  of  our  own  out-of-pocket 
expenses  for  medical  bills.  Under  exist- 
ing arrangements  most  Americans  are 
paying  insurance  premiums  and  then 
paying  for  services  not  covered  by  their 
policies.  The  ordinary  office  visits  for 
ailments  that  do  not  require  hospitaliza- 
tion receive  limited  coverage  in  most  pol- 
icies, while  the  costs  of  such  services  es- 


calate. Catastrophic  illness  coverage  un- 
der the  average  private  plan  does  not 
provide  for  the  devastating  costs  of  some 
accidents  and  illnesses  that  run  into  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Is  not  it 
absurd  that  a  man  may  be  protected 
against  losing  his  home  and  belongings 
because  of  fire  or  a  natural  disaster,  but 
may  be  forced  to  sell  it  all  to  pay  for  an 
imforeseen  accident  or  illness? 

Virtually  aU  the  bills  before  Congress 
call  for  some  new  methods  of  financing 
health  care.  The  estimated  costs  of  these 
programs  range  from  $3  to  $70  billion. 
We  should  not  delude  ourselves,  the 
job  of  financing  health  care  is  a  costly 
one.  But  we,  in  Congress,  must  find  a 
method  that  will  help  reduce  the  finan- 
cial barriers  that  prevent  so  many  of  our 
citizexis  from  seeking  and  receiving 
proper  care.  Some  would  advocate  that 
the  Fedei-al  Government  assume  total  re- 
sponsibility, establislung  a  national 
health  trust  fund  financed  by  payroll 
taxes  and  general  revenues.  Such  a  plan 
would  pay  virtually  all  of  an  individual's 
health  costs.  Others  seek  a  program  that 
provides  scaled  Government  assistance 
in  purchasing  private  insurance  policies. 
And  there  are  numerous  other  proposals 
falling  in  between.  All  of  the  possibilities 
will  be  examined  anu  evaluated  and  a 
determination  must  be  made  as  to  which 
will  most  effectively  assist  our  people  and 
still  be  a  fiscally  responsible  program. 

Another  area  of  concern  which  many 
consider  as  important  as  financing  is  the 
restructuring  of  health  care  delivery  sys- 
terms.  Today  we  have  what  some  call  a 
pluralistic  system  and  others  a  nonsys- 
tem.  What  this  boils  down  to  In  reality 
is  that  there  is  no  strict  organization 
of  our  health  industry.  In  theory  there  is 
a  free  market  competition  in  operation 
that  allows  the  patient  and  doctor  to 
chose  a  method  of  receiving  or  dispens- 
ing care  they  find  best  suited  to  them. 
And  there  are  those  who  feel  this  situa- 
tion should  be  maintained.  But  if  the 
theory  seems  appealing  to  our  concept 
of  free  enterprise  it  must  still  stand  up 
under  close  scrutiny  of  its  effectiveness. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  in  choos- 
ing the  method  of  delivery  most  suitable 
to  himself,  a  doctor  is  far  more  likely  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  comfort- 
able, suburban  practice  is  more  attractive 
than  location  in  urban  or  rural  areas. 
Therefore,  those  in  the  cities  are  forced 
more  and  more  to  seek  service  in  out- 
patient hospital  clinics  where  they  ex- 
perience long  waiting  lines  and  imper- 
sonal service. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  some 
experiments  with  prepaid  group  plans 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
experts  are  advocating  a  national  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  formation  of  these 
groups.  There  is  evidence  that  such 
groups  now  In  existence  serve  to  reduce 
hospitalization  and  thus  costs  In  provid- 
ing comprehensive  care.  In  such  opera- 
tions there  is  more  emphasis  placed  on 
preventive  care  and  health  maintenance. 
And  from  an  economic  viewpoint  it  is 
far  cheaper  to  prevent  illness  than  to 
treat  it. 

It  would  seem  also  that  certain  incen- 
tives to  encourage  medical  personnel  to 


serve  in  our  cities  and  rural  areas  are 
truly  needed.  There  has  been  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  nimiber  of  physicians  in 
urban  practice  over  the  past  decade  and 
the  prospects  for  the  future  are  not  en- 
couraging. We  cannot  allow  this  situa- 
tion to  continue.  Our  cities  today  are 
home  for  many  of  our  poorer  citizens. 
And  these  are  not  all  recipients  of  pub- 
lic assistance  who  are  covered  by  the 
medicaid  program.  But  also  the  working 
poor  and  lower  middle  income  groups 
who  receive  no  public  assistance  and  are 
faced  with  financial  barriers  to  adequate 
health  care.  This  is  not  to  minimize  the 
medical  problems  of  our  citizens  on  pub- 
lic assistance,  for  medicaid  is  indeed  no 
panacea,  but  simply  to  illustrate  that  the 
problem  covers  a  very  large  segment  of 
our  population.  Redistribution  of  our 
health  resources  must  receive  top  pri- 
ority in  our  present  search  for  mean- 
ingful health  reform. 

I  would  like  to  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
making  a  simple  but  urgent  plea.  Let  us 
hesitate  no  longer.  Let  us  recognize  this 
issue  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  our 
day.  In  our  constant  quest  for  a  better 
life  for  all  Americans  we  miist  take  firm 
and  decisive  steps,  not  haphazardly  in 
the  expectation  of  instant  solutions  but 
rationally  in  the  hope  of  closing  the  gap 
between  what  is  and  what  can  be  in  the 
health  of  our  people. 


LUMBER  INDUSTRY  PRACTICES 
"CHAINSAW  LEGISLATION"  IN 
REDWOODS  NATIONAL  PARK 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose behind  the  passage  of  the  Redwoods 
National  Park  Act  was  to  preserve  the 
redwoods.  Admittedly,  in  1968,  we  did 
not  preserve  all  of  the  magnificent 
trees — we  were  lucky  to  hold  a  small  por- 
tion of  them  for  posterity.  Nevertheless, 
in  creatmg  the  Redwood  National  Forest, 
we  established  methods  for  continued 
upgradmg  of  the  area  and  even  for  Its 
expansion.  The  Congress  relied  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  move  with 
the  spirit  of  the  act  smd  protect  the 
fledgling  forest  from  the  ravages  of  the 
profit  predators. 

Time  is  rimning  out  for  the  redwoods. 
The  most  graphic  evidence  available  is 
shown  on  page  10  of  the  June  1971  issue 
of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin.  We  all  know 
the  saying,  "one  picture  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand words" — the  photograph  of  the  re- 
sults of  logging  activity  near  our  new  na- 
tional forest  is  worth  volumes  of  words. 

The  loggers  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  ambiguities  in  the  public  law,  the 
conservatism  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  timorousness  of  the  National 
Forest  Service,  the  slowness  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  a  lack  of  concern  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  are  in  the 
process  of  defining  the  borders  of  Red- 
wood National  Forest  with  bulldozers. 
Dr.  Edgar  Waybum.  president  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  rightly  calls  it  "chainsaw 
legislaUon." 
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The  picture  I  mentioned  Is  not  the 
only  proof  of  how  lumber  barons  take 
advantage  of  the  public,  but  it  describes 
a  healthy  portion  of  land  that  should 
have  been  included  in  the  original  park 
and  because  It  was  not,  the  public  and 
nature  has  paid  the  final  price — clear 
cutting.  The  clear-cut  area  near  Skunk 
Cabbage  Creek  is  one  of  the  most  arro- 
gant displays  of  raw  power  and  disdain 
for  the  public's  interest  by  the  liunber 
companies  that  has  been  my  sad  duty  to 
report.  Even  if  my  bill — H.R.  1135,  intro- 
duced January  II,  1971 — had  been 
passed,  the  areas  described  in  the  bulletin 
would  not  have  been  saved.  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  addition  of  various  lands  to 
the  Redwood  National  Park,  Including 
the  trees  standing  in  the  Skunk  Cabbage 
Creek  and  Bald  Ridge-Emerald  Mile 
areas  adjacent  to  the  park.  The  clearcut 
area  noted  by  the  Sierra  Club  could  have 
been  saved  if,  and  only  If.  the  chainsaw 
cowboys  had  not  been  quite  so  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  a  legislative  oversight. 
Unfortunately,  and  true  to  form,  the 
lumbermen  permanently  defaced  the  area 
so  that,  whatever  Congress  or  the  agen- 
cies decided  to  do  in  the  future  with  re- 
spect to  park  boundaries,  an  accom- 
plished fact  of  forest  defilement  would 
reduce  legislative  or  administrative 
"remedies"  to  an  absurdity.  Perhaps  in 
100  or  200  years  from  now  the  defilement 
of  the  Skunk  Creek  area  wUl  not  be  no- 
ticed. Until  that  time,  the  beauty  of  the 
Redwood  Park  area  wUl  carry  the  mark 
of  the  profit  predators. 

The  lesson  we  must  learn  from  the 
Skunk  Creek  tragedy  Is  that  the  red- 
woods are  in  critical  danger — in  spite  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park  Act.  Only  U 
Congress  acts,  and  acts  forthrightly,  can 
the  rest  of  the  redwoods  be  saved  for 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

Some  of  the  remedies  and  long-term 
action  needed  to  save  the  redwoods  are 
described  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Waybum 
entitled    "Redwood    National    Park — A 
Promi.se  Unfulfilled."  Were  it  possible  to 
print  the  pictures  that  accompanied  Dr. 
Wayburns  article,  the  words  would  not 
be  necessar>'.  In  lieu  of  the  photographs, 
I  want  to  include  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks the  excellent  commentary  on  the 
present  and  future  status  of  the  Redwood 
National  Park  by  the  president  of  the 
Sierra  Club. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  June  1971) 
Redwood  National  Park — A  Promisk 
Unfulftllxd 
(By  Efr.  Bdgfir  Waybum) 
(Note. — Dr.  Waybum  Is  a  past  president  of 
the  Club  and  la  presently  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  He  recently  tecUfled  at 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee   oversight 
hearings.  The  preceding  article  was  taken 
from  hla  testimony.) 

Efforts  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park  to  protect  the  magnificent  coastal  Red- 
wood forests  of  California  went  on  for  nearly 
a  century  before  the  Act  of  Odx^aer  3,  1988 
finally  established  such  a  park. 

This  act,  passed  with  only  one  dlasentlng 
vote  In  the  entire  Congrees.  was  a  clear  recog- 
nition by  Congress  ot  the  urgent  need  to 
establish  a  federal  reserve  of  the  Coastal 
Redwoods  while  there  were  still  uncut  forearts 
worthy  of  National  Park  status.  For.  as  we 
all   know,    the   redwoods    had    been   logged 


steadily  for  over  a  century  and  logging  was 
continuing.  In  the  Redwood  National  Park 
Act,  Oongrese  recognized  the  eeth«tlc  and 
recreational  value  of  the  redwoods,  and  the 
American  people's  real  concern  for  them. 
Probably  no  other  National  Park  effort  haa 
engendered  more  public  support.  The  deep 
concern  of  both  Congress  and  the  people  was 
expressed  In  the  Park  Act  Itself — an  unprec- 
edented act  which  authorized  $83,000,000  to 
purchase  the  property  for  the  Park. 

The  Act  (83  Statute  931)  was  not  only  un- 
precedented. It  was  also  clearly  a  compromise 
and  imderstood  to  be  so  by  all  concerned.  The 
Conference  Committee  which  drew  up  the 
proposed  boundaries  of  the  Park  worked  un- 
der major  dllBcultles.  It  had  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  64,000  acre  size  Park 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  38,600  acre 
proposal  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives.  It 
had  to  work  within  the  limits  of  the  t03,- 
000.000  appropriated.  It  had  to  work  against 
time,  since  logging  around  the  area  was  pro- 
ceeding. It  had  to  consider  economic  de- 
mands of  the  vested  interests  involved  as  well 
as  the  local  communities. 

Certain  inadequacies  In  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  Act  produced  by  the  Conference 
Committee — for  a  68.000  acre  park — were  rec- 
ognized by  the  Congress  as  being  a  compro- 
mise. The  Redwood  National  Park  outlined  in 
the  Act  lacked  unity  and  promised  to  be 
difficult  to  administer.  Some  of  the  finest 
stands  of  remaining  virgin  forest — ot  the 
highest  park  quxUlty — were  left  out  of  the 
Park  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  much 
oould  be  bought  within  the  $93-milllon  ceil- 
ing. Many  areas  Included  in  the  Park  would 
not  be  properly  protected  if  logging  pro- 
ceeded close  to  their  boundaries.  The 
boundaries  themselves  were  uncertain  In 
places  since  the  area  had  not  yet  been  sur- 
veyed. However,  it  was  felt  by  Congress  and 
the  country  that  It  was  essential  to  establish 
the  Park,  make  It  a  reality,  and  then  deal 
with  the  dlfflcultlee.  The  Congress  very  wisely 
wrote  into  the  enabling  legislation  certain 
specific  measures  which  offered  a  means  to 
deal  with  the  anticipated  problems.  Three  of 
these  measures  are  particularly  sig^flcant. 

(1)  Section  2(a):  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  .  .  .  may  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
view  to  carrying  cut  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  with  particular  attention  to  mini- 
mizing, slltatlon  of  the  streams,  damage  to 
the  timber,  and  assuring  the  preservation  of 
the  scenery  within  the  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional par':  as  depicted  on  said  maps,  modify 
sa  d  bourdaries,  giving  notice  of  any  changes 
involved  therein  by  publication  of  a  revised 
drawing  or  boundary  description  in  the  Ped- 
er.il  Register  and  by  filing  said  revision  with 
the  officers  with  whom  the  original  maps 
were  filed,  but  the  acreage  within  said  park 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  fifty-eight  thousand 
acres,    exclusive    of    submerged    lands." 

(2i  Section  3(d):  "The  Secretary  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  acquire,  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  lands  and 
Interests  In  land  bordering  both  sides  of  the 
highway  between  the  present  southern 
boundary  of  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State 
Park  and  a  point  on  Redwood  Creek  near 
the  town  of  Crick  to  a  depth  sufficient  to 
maintain  or  to  restore  a  screen  of  trees  be- 
tween the  highway  and  the  land  behind 
the  screen  and  the  activities  conducted 
thereon." 

(3)  Section  3(e)  :  "In  order  to  sifford  as 
full  protection  as  is  reasonably  possible  to 
the  timber,  soil,  and  streams  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, by  any  of  the  means  set  out  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  to 
acquire  Interests  In  land  from,  and  to  enter 
Into  contracts  and  cooperative  agreements 
with,  the  owners  of  land  on  the  periphery  of 
the  park  and  on  watersheds  tributary  to 
streams  within  the  park  designed  to  assure 
that  the  consequences  of  forestry  manage- 


ment, timbering,  land  use,  and  sou  eonserva. 
tlon  preM:tlces  conducted  thereon,  or  the  lack 
of  such  practices,  wUl  not  adversely  affect  the 
timber,  soil,  and  streams  within  the  park  as 
aforesaid.  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  "interests  in  land'  does  not  include  fee 
title  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  cost 
of  a  necessary  less-than-fee  Interest  would  be 
disproportionately  high  as  compared  with  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  fee.  No  acquisition 
other  than  by  donation  shall  be  effectuated 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  until  sixty  days  after  he 
has  notiaed  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  his  intended  action  and  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  to  the  United  States  Involved  there- 
in." 

These  three  supplementary  authorities 
were  essential  Ingredients  in  the  compromise 
Redwoods  Park  Act. 

The  first  supplementary  authority  had  two 
purposes:  (i)  to  allow  some  additional  acre- 
age to  be  added  to  the  boundaries  chosen, 
which  were  computed  at  the  time  to  encom- 
pass only  56,569  acres,  suggesting  that  some 
2,431  acres  might  be  added;  and  (2)  to  allow 
boundaries  to  be  altered  In  places  where  the 
line  chosen  failed  sufficiently  to  accoxint  for 
local  topography. 

A  committee  analysis  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  characterized  this  authority  in 
these  terms:  "The  maps  are  dated  Septem- 
ber 1968.  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  periodically  adjust  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  to  better  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  In  addition  to  this  overall  standard, 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  minimizing  stream  slltation. 
timber  damage,  and  assuring  the  preserva- 
tion of  scenery  if  and  when  boundary  ad- 
justments are  made."  In  floor  discussion  In 
the  House.  Chairman  Wayne  Aspinall  ex- 
plained that  the  figiu^s  chosen  provided 
"...  a  small  allowance  for  an  upward  ad- 
justment due  to  errors  in  calculation,  allow- 
able boundary  changes,  and  the  like." 

The  second  supplementary  authority  was 
designed  to  respond  to  the  problem  created 
by  the  severance  of  the  Prairie  Creek  unit 
of  the  park  from  the  Redwood  Creek  unit. 
The  areas  were  severed  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  highway  and  a  proposed  freeway. 
There  was  also  industrial  activity  along  the 
route  that  conflicted  with  park  values.  The 
Park  Service  was  directed  to  acquire  enough 
land,  or  easements,  to  develop  a  strip  of 
woods  which  would  shield  out  views  of  these 
Incompatible  logging,  lumbering,  and  mill- 
ing operations.  It  was  recognized  that  such 
a  screen  did  not  then  exist  in  places  and 
that  one  might  have  to  be  restored.  The 
depth  of  the  screen  was  left  somewhat  Inde- 
determlnate.  the  only  mandate  seeming  to 
be  that  it  be  deep  enough  to  shield  incom- 
patible views.  In  explaining  this  provision  for 
the  Committee  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  sub- 
committee Chairman  Roy  Taylor  said:  "a 
visitor  emerging  from  Prairie  Creek  State 
Park  today  gets  a  sudden  shock  at  the  change 
of  scenery  he  encounters.  We  want  to  restore 
this  strip  of  roadside  land  to  prevent  this 
from  happening." 

With  respect  to  this  provision,  it  should 
be  noted,  too,  that  the  Park  Service  was  not 
limited  to  acquiring  only  easements  but 
could  acquire  lands  In  fee.  The  Conference 
Committee  report  noted  that  such  fee  acqui- 
sitions were  not  a  part  of  the  acreaee  calcu- 
lated as  within  the  58,000-acre  limitation. 

The  third  supplementary  authority  was  a 
key  part  of  the  compromise.  It  grew  out  of  a 
provision  in  the  House  bUl.  The  House  Justi- 
fied Its  choice  of  smaller  boundaries  hug- 
ging the  stream  in  Redwood  Creek  by  Includ- 
ing this  provision.  The  argument  was  made 
that  the  upper  slopes  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  put  in  the  park  because  protec- 
tion could  be  provided  for  downslope  groves 
in  other  ways.  The  means  chosen  was  aec- 
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Uon  S(e),  carried  over  from  the  Houm  bUL 
The  hope  wma  that  a  buffer  aosM  oould  be 
created  around  the  park  In  which  oommerclal 
activity  cotild  be  restricted  to  the  point  tta&t 
no  damage  would  be  felt  within  the  Park. 

The  HoTiae  Committee  report  said  this  pro- 
vision autborlsaa  ". . .  the  creation  of  a  buffer 
zone  around  the  park  In  order  to  protect  the 
treea  and  streiuna  within  It."  The  Committee 
said  It  "listened  with  much  syn^wthy  to  pro- 
posals for  the  inclusion  of  at  least  one  entire 
watershed  within  the  park  .  .  .  but  found 
the  proposals  Infeaslble  because  of  the  cost 
Involved  ...  It  recognizes,  however,  that 
damage  may  be  caused  to  the  margins  of 
every  park  ...  by  acta  performed  on  land 
outside  thoee  boundaries  .  .  .  The  trees  along 
the  margin,  for  Instance,  may  be  subject  to 
blowdown  If  clear  cutting  occurs  right  up  to 
the  property  line,  and  the  streams  within  the 
park  may  be  heavily  silted  If  proper  soil 
conservation  practloes  are  not  maintained 
upstream." 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Roy  Taylor  ex- 
plained the  provision  would  Insure,  "as  far  as 
!{•  can  be  done,  that  activities  outside  the  park 

|L'  will  not  serlovisly  diminish  the  values  for 

which  the  park  is  being  set  up.  I  refer  to  such 
activities  as  clear  cutting  right  along  the 
park  boundary  and  improper  care  of  up- 
stream lands."  The  Conference  Committee 
report  said  the  Intent  of  the  provision  Is  to 
assure  "that  clear  cutting  will  not  occtir  im- 
mediately around  the  park  and,  wherever  It  is 
reasonAble  to  do  so,  to  allow  selective  logging 
to  be  carried  on  there." 

With  respect  to  this  provision,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  the  following  means  of 
control  can  all  be  used  to  achieve  the  results 
that  were  desired: 

(1)  acquisition  of  Interests  In  land  of  vari- 
ous sorts; 

(3)  acquisition  of  scenic  easements  (Con- 
ference report  speaks  of  "scenic  easements 
or  other  interests  in  land") ; 

(3)  acquisition  of  watershed  easements; 

(4)  acquisition  of  fee  title  in  essential 
cases  where  less  than  fee  costs  are  dispro- 
portionately high; 

(6)  contracts; 

(0)  oo(^}eratlve  agreements. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  authority 
of  this  section  allows  these  means  to  be  used 
both  with  respect  to  parcels  of  land  abutting 
the  boundary  and  with  respect  to  parcels  not 
abutting  It  but  located  within  watersheds 
tributary  to  the  park. 

The  poaslbllitiaB  and  the  dangers  Inherent 
li.  Implementation  of  the  R«dwood  Park  Act 
have  been  appcuvnt  to  the  Sierra  Club  since 
it  was  signed  by  the  President.  Since  October 
1968,  the  Club  has  talked  and  corresponded 
with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  with  various  members  of  the 
bureau  Involved.  We  have  urged  action  and 
leadoahlp.  And  with  Increasing  de^alr  we 
have  watched  the  situation  deteriorate. 

The  omission  of  the  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek 
and  certain  significant  areas  of  the  Redwood 
Creek  druinage  were  critical.  Some  of  these 
areas  could  have  been  included  within  the 
S8,000-«cre  limitation. 

On  December  20,  1968.  the  Club  wrote  to 
Interior  Secretary  TJdall : 

"We  plead  with  you  to  use  your  authority 
to  add  acreage  to  the  park  In  theae  key 
growth  areas:  the  Emerald  Klle-Brldge  Creek 
area,  the  F3am-McArthur  Creek  area,  and 
Skunk  Cabbage  Creek.  ( 1 )  428  acres  along  the 
lower  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  Bridge 
Creek's  fragile  watershed,  including  a  quar- 
ter mile  more  buffer  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Emerald  Mile;  (3)  731  acres  In  Mc- 
Arthtir  Creek  and  Elam  Creek;  and  (8)  1,285 
acrea  in  the  eastern  end  of  Skunk  Cabbage 
Creek.  We  have  not  suggested  additions  on 
the  east  botuidary  because  logging  does  not 
seem  Imminent  and  some  future  oppor- 
tunity may  present  Itself  for  additions  there. 
At  some  future  time,  the  watsnbed  esas- 
ment  authority  of  the  law  may  make  It  pos- 


sible to  supplement '  the  additions  Just  sug- 
gested with  protective  easements  to  buffer 
the  whole  western  boundary,  but  these  addl- 
tlccs  are  imperative  now  for  the  trees  will 
simply  not  last.  If  they  are  to  be  saved,  you 
must  do  It  before  January  201" 

On  July  8,  1969  we  wrote  Undersecretary 
Train: 

"Time  Is  running  out  quickly.  The  chance 
for  a  good  scenic  screen  along  Highway  101 
is  already  badly  Jeopardized  by  a  growing 
clear-cut  area  in  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek; 
logging  by  Areata  Redwood  since  mldsprtng 
has  cq;>ened  up  a  100  acre  hole  and  Just  last 
week  Areata  began  construction  of  a  new 
logging  road  from  the  Bald  Hills  Road  down 
the  east  face  of  the  slopes  above  Redwood 
Creek  Itself.  This  Is  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  the  largest  remaining  block  cS  virgin 
timber  outside  the  park  .  .  .  Simultaneously 
Oeorgla-Padflc  has  begun  a  major  opera- 
tion In  Bridge  Creek.  In  the  last  few  days, 
their  bulldozers  have  pushed  through  the 
forest  to  the  very  edge  of  the  park  along 
the  Emerald  Mile. 

"As  the  first  logging  season  opens  after 
the  park's  creation,  it  Is  increasingly  clear 
that  you  and  the  Secretary  will  have  to  act 
at  once  to  implement  the  full  Intent  of  the 
Redwood  Park  Act,  or  the  chance  will  be 
forever  forfeited.  Once  again,  we  face  legis- 
lation by  chalnsaw  on  the  part  of  irrespon- 
sible lumber  companies.  Prior  to  the  time 
that  boundary  surveys  are  completed,  prior 
to  the  time  that  scenic  scenes  have  been 
selected,  prior  to  the  time  that  watershed 
easements  have  been  defined  and  purchased, 
the  companies  are  moving  In  to  define  the 
character  of  the  land  that  will  be  left — 
i.e..  logged-over,  bulldozed  stumpland." 

Our  predictions,  unfortunately,  have  come 
true.  Clear-cut  logging  occurred  from  1969 
through  1971  at  a  number  of  places  either 
at  or  near  the  Park's  boimdarles:  in  Bridge 
Creek,  McArthur-Elam  creeks,  in  Loet  Man 
Creek,  and  In  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek.  A 
logging  road  has  been  pushed  from  the 
Bald  Hills  Road  down  the  hitherto  unlogged 
east  bank  of  Redwood  Creek  Just  outside  the 
Park.  Despite  pleas  from  conservationists,  no 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  moved  to 
modify  park  boundaries  under  the  authority 
of  Section  2(a).  These  failures  to  act  have 
already  resulted  in  Impairment  of  the  park's 
potential. 

The  Secretaries  have  felt  that  they  had  to 
await  completion  of  boundary  surveys  before 
exercising  their  authority  under  Section  2(a) 
since  they  would  not  otherwise  know  how 
much  leeway  they  had.  Conservationists,  In 
turn,  pointed  out: 

(1)  that  the  total  acreage  Is  likely  to  be 
far  leas  than  58,000  acres  for  quite  some  time 
because  of  slowness  In  transfer  of  state 
parks; 

(2)  the  Secretary  can  delete  lands  at  any 
time  should  statistics  show  any  accidental 
excess  acreage; 

(3)  delay  In  using  the  authority  of  Section 
3(a)  frustrates  realization  of  one  of  its  pur- 
poses because  of  the  toll  of  ongoing  cutting. 

The  Park  Service  has  done  nothing  to  Im- 
plement Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  despite  the 
fact  that  the  view  from  the  highway  has 
deteriorated  with  the  opening  of  new  cutting 
scars  In  Skunk  Cabbage  Creek. 

These  scars  could  have  been  prevented 
through  full  and  Imaginative  use  of  the  au- 
thorities of  Sections  2(a),  8(d),  and  3(e)  In 
tandem  to  extend  protection  to  view  zones 
west  of  Highway  101.  Cloee-ln  areas  could  be 
put  In  the  screen,  and  more  distant  view 
areas  could  have  either  been  added  to  the 
park  through  minor  botmdary  adjustments 
or  could  have  been  protected  with  scenic 
easements  under  Section  3(e).  And  Skunk 
Cabbage  Creek  could  have  been  saved. 

No  implementation  has  yet  been  made  of 
the  authorities  conferred  In  Section  3(e). 
The  only  step  taken  consists  of  conunlsslon- 
ing  a  disputed  report  on  buffers  by  Professor 
Edward  Stona  of  the  XTnlvaralty  of  Califor- 


nia's School  of  Forestry.  Professor  Stone  iso- 
ommended  establishing  a  uniform  800-foot 
buffer  around  the  park,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fire  protection.  With  the  exception  of 
a  small  apot  in  the  Emerald  Mile,  clear-out- 
ting  would  be  allowed,  in  SO-acre  blocks.  The 
premise  of  his  prc^xwal  was  a  hope  that  the 
companies  owning  abutting  land  would  will- 
ingly enter  into  cooperative  agreements  to 
establish  such  buffers  at  no  cost  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  companies  have  not 
been  willing  to  do  even  this,  thou^  Areata 
and  Simpson  have  temporarily  kept  outside 
the  800-foot  biiffer. 

There  has  been  no  real  attempt  to  formu- 
late a  wide-ranging  plan  based  on  ecological 
euid  geological  data  and  looking  toward  full 
use  of  the  varied  tools,  including  easements, 
zoning  and  fee  acquisition,  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 3(e). 

The  Park  Service  appears  to  conceive  of 
Itself  as  a  mendicant  who  is  reduced  to  beg- 
ging for  cooperation.  Its  planners  have  said: 
"The  buffer  Issue,  because  it  is  extremely 
volatile,  has  demanded  the  utmost  discre- 
tion. The  timber  companies  have  been  sensi- 
tive In  part  to  the  legal  aspects  of  such  a 
concept  and  also  to  any  overview  that  would 
inhibit  their  freedom  of  action  on  their 
lands." 

The  Service  retained  Professor  Stone,  but 
he  has  been  unable  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  most  minimal  plan.  Georgla-Paciflc, 
in  particular,  has  made  it  clear  It  plans  to 
clear-cut  next  to  the  boundary  in  the  Emer- 
ald Mile,  and  Indeed  has  done  so  already. 
Caught  between  our  protests  and  the  indus- 
try's Intransigence,  the  Park  Service  seems 
to  be  Immobilized. 

In  summary,  the  promise  of  the  Redwood 
National  Park  that  Congress  authorized  in 
1968  has  been  put  Into  deep  Jeopardy  be- 
cause of  falliu-es  in  leadership,  delays  in  ex- 
ecution, and  continued  logging.  Control 
within  the  Interior  Department  has  been 
divided  among  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  No  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in 
the  matter. 

The  Park  Service  has  been  notably  unsuc- 
cessful In  securing  cooperation  from  lumber 
companies  on  protection  of  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Park,  even  on  those  areas  which  will  af- 
fect the  perpetuity  of  the  forests  within  the 
Park  proper.  Planning  personnel  have  not  un- 
derstood the  legislative  history  of  the  Park 
Act.  The  Master  Plan  is  vague,  incomplete 
and  after  two  and  a  half  years  still  unready. 
The  state  has  failed  to  move  In  turning  over 
state  parks. 

Meanwhile,  virgin  forests  have  suffered 
massive  attrition,  and  more,  of  an  even  more 
devastating  sort,  will  take  place  unless  there 
Is  immediate  action  to  halt  It.  However,  some 
of  the  finest  forests  adjacent  to  the  park 
do  still  survive  as  well  as  the  stands  within 
the  Park.  There  is  still  a  last  chance  to  rescue 
a  meaningful  park  that  will  satisfy  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  and  serve  the  will  of  the 
people. 

To  date,  the  intent  of  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing a  Redwood  National  Park  has  not 
been  carried  out  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  The  will  of  the  American 
people  has  not  been  served.  The  money  ap- 
propriated for  the  Park — which  should  be  a 
crown  Jewel  among  all  our  National  Parks — 
has  not  been  put  to  Its  best  or  fullest  use. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  address  Itself 
again  to  the  problem  of  the  Redwood  Nation- 
al Park  Only  Congress  can  take  the  action 
necessary  to  make  this  the  great  Park  It 
should  and  must  be.  New  legislation  is  des- 
perately needed.  Additional  purchases  will 
cost  more  today  than  they  would  have  In 
October,  1968,  but  far  lees  than  they  will 
next  year  or  the  yeiur  after.  The  nation  still 
deserves  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  promise 
of  a  great  Redwood  National  Park — and  It 
does  not  have  that  Park  today. 
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SPEECH  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  AONEW 
ON  PRESIDENT'S  NEW  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  BEFORE  NATIONAL  GOV- 
ERNORS' CONFERENCE  IN  SAN 
JUAN 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  63d  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  taking  part  in 
their  discussions.  During  the  session  Vice 
President  Agnew  gave  an  excellent  ad- 
dress dealing  with  the  President's  new 
economic  policy  and  calling  upon  the 
Governors  for  continued  support  of  rev- 
enue sharing  and  welfare  reform.  I  am 
placing  the  text  of  the  Vice  President's 
remarks  in  the  Recoed  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

AODHiaS     BT     THE      ViCX     PxXSmKNT      OF     THX 

UurrxD  Statbs,  National  Governors'  Con- 
rxREMCB,  San  Juan,  Pttekto  Rico,  Sept. 
13.  1971 

The  Governors  of  the  fifty  states  come  to- 
gether at  a  moment  that  might  well  be  a 
turning  point  in  our  Nation's  recent  history. 

I  am  not  only  referring  to  the  American 
economy.  The  significance  of  this  moment 
goes  beyond  even  those  highly  Important 
bread-and-butter  matters. 

We  may  well  be  witnessing  a  reaffirmation 
of  something  basic  to  America — a  renewal 
of  our  competitive  spirit. 

Prosperity  is  a  Job  for  everyone.  Prosperity 
is  built  on  confidence.  And  in  more  than 
one  sense,  confidence  Is  back  in  business. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  our 
national  response  to  a  call  for  sacrifice  and 
cooperation — a  response  that  has  amazed 
those  who  have  been  running  America  down 
lu  recent  years. 

And  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  danger 
that  could  erode  and  Imperil  that  healthy 
response — the  danger  of  blind  negativism  in 
a  time  that  calls  for  intelligent,  rational  dis- 
cussion. 

The  past  month  has  been,  to  say  the  least, 
eventful.  But  Just  as  important  as  what  has 
happened  In  this  Nation  and  around  the 
world  is  something  else — what  has  not  hap- 
pened. 

There  were  important  risks  Involved  in  the 
President's  announcement  last  month. 

Nobody  could  know  beforehand  what  the 
reaction  of  the  American  people  would  be 
to  a  sudden  limitation  of  their  economic 
freedom.  Pears  were  expressed  of  massive 
resentment  by  wage  earners,  of  widespread 
refusal  to  cooperate  in  the  price  freeze  by 
businessmen,  of  the  need  for  an  elaborate 
enforcement  apparatus  that  might  slow  down 
the  strong  economic  rebound  already  under 
way. 

Nor  could  anybody  predict  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  the  international  reaction 
would  be  to  bold,  unilateral  moves  by  the 
United  States  to  make  American  goods  more 
competitive  and  to  protect  the  dollar.  There 
were  fears  of  great  turmoil  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world,  of  retaliation,  of  re- 
fusal to  revalue  other  currencies.  There  were 
even  fears  of  a  trade  war  that  wo\ild  harm 
everyone. 

it  would  have  been  foolhardy  to  minimize 
the  great  risks  Involved.  But  there  were  great 
stakes  Involved  as  well:  the  future  of  the 
American  worker,  the  stability  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar,  the  protection  of  the  American 
standard  of  living — Indeed,  the  abUlty  of  this 
Nation  to  maintain  its  position  of  leadership 
In  the  world. 

If    Americans    Bton>sd    taking    risks,    we 


would  stop  making  progress.  It  Is  only  be- 
cause the  American  people  have  time  and 
again  been  willing  to  take  the  necessary  risks 
that  we  have  been  able  to  rise  to  great  occa- 
sions and  to  become  a  great  Nation. 

In  the  month  since  the  President's  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  economic  policy,  let  us 
see  what  has  happened — and  Just  as  impor- 
tant— what  has  not  happened — at  home  and 
abroad. 

Here  at  home,  the  people  of  this  Nation — 
workers,  homeworkera,  businessmen,  Amer- 
icans in  all  walks  of  life — have  responded  in  a 
way  that  Justifies  our  pride  in  our  country 
and  our  faith  in  the  American  spirit. 

By  its  nature,  a  wage-price  freeze  cannot 
be  entirely  fair.  It  calls  for  sacrifice:  Inescapa- 
bly, it  has  caused  inequities  and  in  some 
cases  even  hardship.  Yet  the  overwhelming 
reaction  of  Americans  everywhere  has  been 
a  patriotic  determination  to  do  their  part  to- 
ward making  the  freeze  work  voluntarily. 
Look  at  the  evidence: 

All  across  the  Nation,  whenever  a  question 
about  what  the  freeze  requires  has  been  an- 
swered by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  the  an- 
swer has  been  accepted  and  its  directive 
obeyed  voluntarily. 

Corporations  overwhelmingly  throughout 
the  Nation  have  complied  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  not  to  Increase  dividend  pay- 
ments, because  there  is  an  understanding  of 
the  need  to  share  the  sacrifice. 

As  of  last  week,  the  President  had  received 
over  15.000  pieces  of  personal  mall  regarding 
the  New  Economic  Policy.  Sixty-six  percent 
of  its  was  favorable,  while  oiUy  fourteen  per- 
cent was  negative.  Included  In  the  letters  and 
telegrams  was  correspondence  from  twenty- 
one  governors,  and  commitments  of  support 
from  hundreds  of  mayors  and  local  officials. 
Communications  have  been  received  from 
veterans'  organizations,  organizations  of  re- 
tired persons,  and  ctvlc  organizations  such  as 
the  Lions  Club  and  Knights  of  Columbus. 

We  have  reretvpd  mall  and  teleprams  fr'-'m 
many  union  members  and  from  union  locals 
adding  their  cooperation  to  all  the  rest.  Many 
of  the  Nation's  leading  merchandisers,  de- 
partment stores  and  grocery  chains  have 
taken  full-page  newspaper  ads  and  aired  tele- 
vision notices  of  their  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  Cooperation  has  been  pledged 
by  many  of  your  attorneys  general  and  con- 
sumer affairs  people  to  assist  in  our  effort  to 
make  the  wage-price  freeze  work. 

Since  the  freeze  went  into  effect,  the  Geor- 
gia railroads  have  rolled  back  their  Intra- 
state rates.  American  Motors,  through  Its 
dealer  svstem,  has  rolled  back  its  retail  prices 
to  customers.  And  as  of  last  week.  132  cases 
of  workers  returning  to  work  have  been  re- 
ported, involving  a  total  of  110.193  workers. 
That  organized  labor  Is  cooperating  with  the 
President  is  beyond  question. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
which  has  been  charged  with  administering 
the  freeze,  reports  that  complaints  by  tenants 
against  landlords  about  rents  have  been  en- 
couragingly few.  They  have  been  running  at 
around  40  per  day  for  the  entire  country. 
When  you  consider  how  many  millions  of 
people  live  in  apartments  or  are  otherwise 
renting  property,  the  figure  of  40  complaints 
a  day  is  astoundlngly  low. 

Of  course,  there  hM  been  criticism — and 
there  has  been  Jockeying  for  position  for  the 
time  when  the  freeze  is  over.  But  future  his- 
torians, looking  back  at  this  period,  will  re- 
member the  "freeze  of  '71"  as  a  time  when 
the  American  people  willingly  pitched  in  to- 
gether to  do  all  that  they  were  called  upon 
to  do. 

Let  us  look  at  the  reaction  to  our  new 
policy  abroad. 

At  first,  the  world  was  stunned.  Money 
markets  were  closed  while  the  economic  and 
political  leaders  of  many  nations  met  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  our  action. 

But,  as  the  President  pointed  out  to  the 


Congress  last  week,  instead  of  continued  talk 
about  the  weakness  of  the  American  dollar, 
there  was  a  new  understanding  of  the 
strength  of  the  American  economy. 

Instead  of  a  continuation  of  unfair  rates 
of  exchange,  there  was  a  recognition  of  the 
need  to  face  up  to  reality — and  the  process 
of  removing  the  unfair  disadvantages  that 
have  been  harming  American  trade  is  well 
underway.  As  this  sensible  reaction  continues, 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  removal  of  the 
temporary  Import  tax  imposed  last  month. 

Instead  of  destructive  talk  of  retaliation, 
there  has  been  constructive  reaction  to  the 
President's  call  for  a  long-overdue  overhaul 
of  the  international  monetary  system,  with 
every  trading  partner  cooperating  to  move 
toward  a  new  stabUlty. 

All  in  all,  at  home  and  abroad,  we  have 
seen  what  does  happen  when  we  rely  on  our 
faith — and  what  does  not  happen  when  we 
turn  away  from  our  fears. 

In  these  past  few  days  and  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  the  President  has  met  and  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  with  responsible  American 
leaders  representing  different  groups  and  of- 
ten divergent  points  of  view.  He  Is  appeal- 
ing to  their  sense  of  patriotism,  and  to  their 
common  sense  as  well — for  what  Is  In  the 
long  run  In  the  best  Interest  of  this  country 
Is  in  the  interest  of  worker  and  businessman, 
farmer  and  consumer. 

I  can  report  to  the  Governors  that  the  Pres- 
ident Is  strongly  encouraged  by  the  reaction 
of  these  leaders  In  their  meetlnes  so  far. 
and  looks  forward  to  working  closely  with 
them  In  the  future. 

TTils  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me.  Two 
weeks  as'o.  when  there  was  some  doubt  ex- 
pre<:sed  as  to  the  likelihood  of  cooperation 
from  some  of  these  leaders.  I  said  that  In  the 
final  analvsts  thev  wotild  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion as  patriotic  Americans — and  that  Is  ex- 
actly  what   they    are   doing   todav 

What  I  have  to  say  next  Is  nnt  directed 
aealnst  anv  Individuals:  It  Is  directed  aeain^t 
;\  tendenrv  that  runs  counter  to  the  1nter<»5ts 
of  all  Americans. 

Everyone  In  this  room  would  agree  that 
In  the  area  of  economic  policies,  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  secure  a  unanimous  opinion  on 
anv  single  approach.  There  are.  however, 
several  verv  prominent  arguments  which  are 
beine  used  against  the  Pre<;ldent's  policy 
which  I  feel  would  be  helpful  to  discuss. 

The  first:  "American  Industry  todav  Is 
operating  at  only  73  percent  of  capacity'" 
Nobody  can  argue  with  that — the  figure  is 
accurate.  The  loelcal  question  then  Is  "WVv 
do  we  need  more  plant  capacity,  the  kind  that 
the  President's  job  development  tax  credit 
would  create,  when  nearly  30  percent  of  our 
plant  capacity  lies  unused  today?" 

That  appears  to  most  listeners  to  make 
sense  If  we  are  operating  well  belcw  capac- 
ity today,  who  needs  more  capacltv"' 

However,  the  problem  is  that  the  unused 
capacity  is  unused  for  a  good  reason — for 
the  most  part,  it  Is  outmoded,  old  and  inef- 
ficient. Much  of  this  unused  equipment.  If 
put  into  operation,  would  lose  money;  It  us- 
ually consists  of  plants  that  are  wartime 
reserve  capacity,  to  be  used  only  In  severe 
emergencies  Justifying  Uncle  Sam's  footing 
the  bill  for  expensive,  uncompetitive  opera- 
tions Yes.  It's  still  on  the  books  as  "capac- 
ity." but  in  practical  terms  the  majorltv  of 
It  has  nothluK  to  do  with  capacity  to  pro- 
duce at  a  profit  and  certainly  nothiUK  to  do 
with  our  capacity  to  maintain  our  share  of 
world  markets. 

A  sophisticated  audience,  such  as  this  one. 
will  quicklv  understand  this  fact.  But.  let's 
face  it.  the  explanation  Is  a  little  dull.  It  will 
never  make  the  7  o'clock  television  news,  and 
the  laborious  answer  will  never  catch  up  with 
the  catchy  question:  "Who  needs  more  ca- 
pacity when  we're  only  operating  at  73  per- 
cent of  capacity  now?" 
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Obvl<n>sly,  what  American  Industry  and 
American  labor  need  now  la  more  modem, 
productive  capacity — net*  plants  and  equip- 
ment that  will  enable  ou^  products  to  com- 
pete at  home  and  abroad,  and  kind  of  new 
plants  and  equipment  th4t  will  be  built, 
given  the  added  Incentive  of  the  Job  develop- 
ment credit. 

Another  argument  denounces  any  plan 
that  might  be  of  benefit  to  buslBeaa  as  the 
"trickle-down  theory!",  which  goes  some- 
thing like  this :  "There  are  those  who  believe 
that,  if  you  wUl  only  legislate  to  make  the 
well-to-do  prosperous,  their  prosperity  will 
leak  throu^  on  those  below." 

Those  words  were  Intoned  In  18B9  by  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  In  his  famous  "Croos  of 
Gold"  speech.  To  be  fair  to  Mr.  Bryan,  he  was 
not  so  far  off  base  In  his  feelings  about  an 
undue  reliance  on  gold,  as  recent  events  have 
shown. 

The  facts  are  that  the  President  has  pro- 
posed a  balanced  tax  package:  It  reduces 
taxes  paid  by  Individuals  by  93.3  billion,  and 
offers  a  tax  credit  of  $2.7  billion  to  Industry 
to  invest  In  job-producing  equipment  and 
machinery.  And  It  relieves  consumers  from 
some  $2  billion  In  excise  taxes. 

Let  us  look  at  tax  reform  In  context.  In 
his  testimony  to  Congress  last  week.  Secre- 
tary Connally  very  succinctly  pointed  out: 

"To  be  complete,  the  record  must  Include 
the  Impact  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  plus  the 
Administration's  change  In  depreciation  reg- 
ulations and  the  tax  proposals  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy.  If  the  Impact  of  these  meas- 
ures Is  spread  over  the  five  years,  1968 
through  1973,  the  result  is  startling: 

Federal  income  tax  pajfmenta  of  individ- 
uals loill  have  been  reduced  by  dlTnoat  $34 
billion.  Tax  payments  on  corporate  profits 
will  have  declined  by  slightly  more  than  $1 
billion. 

The  record  Is  clear.  Enactment  of  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendations,  given  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  three  years  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, will  not  be  a  bonanza  for  business." 

I  do  not  see  how,  under  any  circumstances, 
the  "trickle-down"  appellation  applies. 

Still  another  sirgument  states:  "You  can't 
freeze  wages  and  prices  without  freezing 
profits."  Let's  face  it — that  sounds  reason- 
able to  most  people. 

Of  course,  the  facts  paint  a  different  pic- 
ture :  while  wages  and  prices  have  been  going 
up,  proflts  have  been  going  down.  The  aver- 
age profit  before  taxes  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades has  been  about  20  percent;  today,  it  la 
down  to  13.4  percent.  You  cannot  substanti- 
ate a  claim  that  high  prices  are  the  result 
of  fat  proflts. 

Secondly,  the  profit  motive  Is  what  makes 
the  wheels  go  round  in  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Profit  potential  Is  what  attracts  capi- 
tal and  capital  is  what  creates  jobs. 

And  third,  every  single  one  of  us  is  in  part- 
nership with  every  profit-making  corpora- 
tion. Government  at  all  levels  gets  over  half 
of  all  corporate  proflts  In  taxes.  Let  me  say 
the  unsayable:  rising  corporate  proflts  are 
good  for  the  average  man  and  are  needed 
more  than  ever  by  the  poor. 

If  corporate  proflts  were  to  rise  next  year 
to  the  level  of  the  average  of  the  past  twenty 
years,  as  part  of  a  full  employment  econ- 
omy, the  Federal  Government  tax  receipts 
would  increase  by  more  than  $8  billion. 

Put  It  another  way :  If  c(»porate  proflts  now 
were  as  high  relative  to  the  average  Gross 
National  Product  as  they  were  In  the  Six- 
ties, our  Federal  tax  receipts  would  be  $11 
billion  more.  That's  the  kind  of  money  that 
could  go  toward  helping  a  great  many  people 
who  could  use  the  help. 

That's  why  we  don't  want  to  freese  proflts; 
we  want  to  Increase  proflts  that  generate  jobs, 
proflts  that  generate  tax  revenues,  proflts 
that  help  to  raise  the  average  American's 
standard  of  living. 

Put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  would  be  the  height  of  tcXij  to  stig- 


gest  an  "excess  savings  tax"  on  the  Individual 
worker — not  only  would  It  penalize  the 
thrifty.  It  would  cause  people  to  stop  saving 
at  all;  why  give  your  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment? In  the  same  way,  an  excess  proflts  tax 
penalizes  the  efflclent  company  and  would 
trigger  senseless  corporate  spending.  That 
would  result  in  lower  productivity  at  a  time 
when  only  rising  productivity  can  conquer 
inflation. 

With  respect  to  the  job  development  tax 
credit,  let  us  not  forget  that  in  1966,  when 
an  Investment  tax  credit  was  In  effect,  It 
was  utilized  by  350,000  corporations,  which 
means  mainly  small  businesses;  not  only 
that  but  It  was  also  used  by  1,700,000  Indi- 
vidual taxpayers,  three  quarters  of  whom 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $20,000  per  annum. 
Of  these,  700,000  were  farmers  buying  trac- 
tors and  other  equipment  to  make  their 
farms  more  productive.  More  productive 
farms  mean  a  better  life  for  the  small  farmer 
and  a  better  deal  for  the  consumer. 

Therefore,  in  this  period  of  a  freeze  on 
wages,  prices  and  rents,  and  indeed  in  the 
stage  that  follows  the  freeze,  let  us  work 
together  In  the  public  Interest  through  a 
rational  discussion  and  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. 

As  you  all  know,  I  am  a  believer  in  honest 
partisanship,  and  I  have  always  oeen  con- 
vinced that  a  free  society  gains  strength 
through  the  spirited  discussion  of  great  Is- 
sues. Disagreement  Is  healthy  In  a  democ- 
racy; rational  debate  serves  our  great  na- 
tional purposes. 

The  Preoident's  New  Economic  Policy  was 
not  handed  down  from  Mount  Olympus;  it 
should  be  subject  to  the  moet  searching 
analysis,  and  where  it  can  be  Unproved,  it 
should  and  will  be  improved.  We're  open 
to  ideas,  because  the  only  way  the  fight 
against  inflation  can  succeed  la  If  every 
group  and  every  Individual  has  a  stake  in  its 
success. 

Let  us,  then,  agree  to  raise  the  exchange 
rate  of  our  ideas  Let  us  set  aside  the  kind 
of  petty  bickering  that  Interferes  with 
healthy  debate,  and  put  away  the  partisan 
Jockeying  for  position  that  clouds  the  Issues 
and  saps  the  cooperative  spirit  so  urgently 
needed  today. 

Let  us  discipline  our  discourse  wlttv  a  rising 
regard  for  the  facts  of  the  matter  «^Bd  with 
an  ever  greater  sense  of  the  need  to  put  the 
national  Interest  ahead  of  special  Interest 
or  personal  Interest. 

This  is  a  time  for  seriousness,  not  a  time 
for  stereotyping.  This  is  a  time  for  new  ap- 
proaches, not  a  time  for  old  slogans. 

We  all  want  the  new  prosperity,  without 
luflatlDn  and  without  war.  No  party  and  no 
political  leader  has  a  monopoly  on  wisdom 
or  an  exclusive  on  the  common  gosUs  of  all 
.Americans 

In  that  spirit,  we  can  discuss  our  differ- 
ences In  approach  to  those  goals  fully  and 
freely. 

In  that  cooperative  spirit,  we  can  revitalize 
America's  competitive  spirit  and  prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  the  renewed  faith  and  the 
surging  confidence  of  a  people  who  are  ready 
to  rise  to  the  challenges  of  peace. 

As  hopeful  as  the  President  is  for  the  new 
economic  policy,  he  in  no  way  feels  that  it  is 
a  .substitute  for  the  rest  of  his  domestic  pro- 
gram. In  particular.  It  does  not  alleviate  the 
need  for  Revenue  Sharing  and  Welfare  Re- 
form. I  stress  these  two  programs,  In  view  of 
the  announced  delay  In  their  Implementa- 
tion. The  delays  in  no  way  reflect  any  lesser 
degree  of  Presidential  support;  rather,  they 
recognize  the  legislative  and  administrative 
realities  that  confront  us. 

We  now  plan  to  have  revenue  sharing  start 
January  1,  1972,  less  than  four  months  from 
this  date,  rather  than  October  1.  1971,  the 
date  originally  proposed.  The  Bill  has  yet  to 
pass  either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  yet  to  hold 
haarlngs.  We  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us. 


However,  with  the  continued  united  support 
of  state  and  local  government,  it  can  be  done. 

Early  this  summer,  HEW  organized  a  task 
force  which  was  Instructed  to  find  ways  in 
which  to  Implement  welfare  reform  by  the 
effective  dates  contained  In  HR-1  as  it  passed 
the  House  In  March  of  this  yoar.  This  group 
reported  Its  findings  prior  to  the  President's 
recent  economic  message,  and  It  stated  that 
additional  time  would  be  needed  in  light  of 
Congressional  delays  and  the  unprecedented 
nature  of  this  administrative  challenge.  It  la 
clear  from  this  report  that  welfare  reform 
legislation  must  pass  this  year  so  that  we  will 
be  able  to  begin  the  administrative  work  that 
is  required  to  put  the  President's  historic 
workfare  and  welfare  reform  concepts  into 
effect  by  the  new  deadlines. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Governors  fac- 
ing exploding  welfare  costs  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  aged  and  disabled  adults  and 
children  in  poor  families,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  the  enactment  and  Implemen- 
tation of  both  revenue  sharing  and  welfare 
reform  be  as  rapid  as  possible.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  President  wants.  It  Is  only  possible 
with  your  continued  help. 

We  do  not  have  an  easy  task  confronting 
us.  The  President  has  asked  for  yovir  sup- 
port and  imderstandlng  of  the  initiatives  he 
has  made.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  equally 
Important  that  he  appreciate  and  understand 
your  views  and  recommendations  in  these 
matters.  Accordingly,  he  has  asked  that  I  in- 
vite your  Executive  Committee  to  meet  with 
him  this  coming  Thursday,  September  16th, 
at  the  White  House  in  order  that  you  may 
fully  participate  In  helping  plan  the  phase 
of  the  system  of  wage  and  price  stabilization 
that  will  follow  the  present  phase. 

It  Is  my  intention,  as  the  President's  liai- 
son with  the  Governors,  to  assure  that  your 
views  on  this  and  other  matters  are  continu- 
ally brought  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate policy-making  officials  in  this  Admin- 
istration. I  look  forward  to  being  with  the 
E.xecutlve  Committee  in  Washington  this 
Thursday,  and  to  working  with  them  and 
with  each  of  you  In  the  development  of  pro- 
grams which  wUl  be  to  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans. 


JUSTICE  IN  ULSTER  (H) 

(Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  contrressicnal  recess  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Northern  Ireland  and 
observe  the  situation  there. 

As  a  result  of  my  visit  I  am  preparing 
a  report  which  I  will  issue  shortly.  It 
will  be  my  purpose  to  set  forth  a  factual 
appraisal  of  the  Northern  Ireland  prob- 
lem in  the  hope  that  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  by  men  of 
good  will  may  lead  to  a  peaceful  and 
timely  solution  without  further  violence. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  Ameri- 
can media — audio,  visual,  and  written — 
are,  by  and  large,  giving  us  grounds  for 
a  balanced  perspective.  It  would  Indeed 
be  welcome  if  there  was  not  at  the  same 
time  the  accompanying  casualty  figures 
of  men.  women,  and  soldiers  being  killed 
and  maimed  while  the  solution  is  awaited. 

As  before,  I  enter  In  the  Record  two 
timely  articles  which  are  Instructive  and 
informative  on  the  situation: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10,  19711 
ULsm  Taucs  L1KEI.T;  Pakuaicknt  To  Mxrr 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

DxTBUi*. — The  first  signs  of  a  possible  po- 
litical break  In  the  Intense  Northern  Ireland 
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crisis  appeared  today  with  news  that  tripar- 
tite talks  among  the  British,  Irish  and  Ulster 
prime  ministers  could  be  expected. 

At  the  same  time,  the  British  government 
announced  an  emergency  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, now  In  recess,  to  debate  the  situation. 
The  House  of  Commons  wlU  meet  Sept.  22. 

Today  was  a  day  of  fast  and  significant  de- 
velopments, suggesting  that  all  sides  had  con- 
cluded that  the  Ulster  situation  had  reached 
such  a  desperate  stage  that  major  action  had 
to  be  taken  lest  a  threatened  bloodbath  ma- 
terialize In  the  north. 

Of  the  day's  events,  potentially  the  most 
promising  was  the  revelation  by  a  highly 
placed  Irish  source  that  the  leaders  of  the 
governments  concerned  would  probably  soon 
begin  conversations  looking  toward  basic 
constitutional  changes  to  give  Ulster's  Cath- 
olic minority  a  meaningful  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  state. 

British  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath,  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman,  made  the  offer  of 
tripartite  talks  in  his  meeting  In  London  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  with  his  Irish  opposite 
number.  Jack  Lynch. 

On  Tuesday  Lynch  denied  that  any  such 
proposal  had  been  made.  Heath's  ofllce  In- 
sisted that  It  had  been.  On  Wednesday  Lynch 
said  he  would  take  London's  word  for  It  and 
think  seriously  about  it.  Today's  disclosure 
suggests  that  the  matter  has  gone  even  fur- 
ther and  that  the  talks  are  on,  although  when 
they  will  take  place  is  not  yet  known. 

In  other  developments : 

Joe  CahUl,  51-year-old  leader  of  the  "pro- 
visional" branch  of  the  Illegal  Irish  Republi- 
can Army  (IRA) .  was  arrested  at  the  Dublin 
airport  this  morning  on  his  return  from  a 
futile  attempt  to  promote  his  cause  In  the 
United  States.  But  after  being  held  in  Bride- 
well Jail  for  about  12  hours  he  was  released  at 
9  p.m. 

His  arrest  was  made  under  a  section  of  Ire- 
land's Offenses  Against  the  State  Act  permit- 
ting 24-hour  detention  without  charge.  To 
keep  Cahlll  longer,  the  government  would 
have  had  to  charge  him  with  an  Indletable 
offense.  Despite  what  may  have  been  inclta- 
tlons  to  violence  and  killing  in  statements 
he  made  In  Ulster  and,  possibly.  In  New  York, 
It  Is  probable  that  he  broke  no  laws  In  Ire- 
land— except  for  membership  in  the  IRA  It- 
self. But  that  Is  a  crime  so  extensive  and 
popular  here  that  It  Is  Ignored  and.  In  any 
event,  no  Irish  jury  would  convict  anyone 
Indicted  for  It 

Informed  observers  suggested,  however. 
that  the  act  of  taking  Cahlll  Into  custody 
was  Intended  as  an  Irish  gestiu-e  of  good- 
will, if  only  a  tiny  one.  toward  Northern 
Ireland.  The  more  militant  IRA  faction  that 
Cahlll  leads  has  been  responsible  for  almost 
all  of  the  IRA's  part  in  the  past  year's  series 
of  shootings  and  explosions. 

Although  it  has  not  been  announced.  It 
was  learned  that  the  members  of  the  prin- 
cipal Catholic  oppKDsltlon  party  In  the  Ul- 
ster Parliament  (Stormont)  are  coming  here 
FYlday  to  confer  with  Ljmch. 

The  schedtiled  meeting  suggests  that  the 
politicians,  members  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic and  Labor  Party,  believe  that  serious 
discussions  about  a  massive  governmental 
aind  parliamentary  reform  in  Ulster  are  like- 
ly. A  detaUed  plan  for  such  a  stem-to-stern 
reform,  proposed  by  British  Labor  Party 
leader  Harold  Wilson  yesterday,  was  In  ef- 
fect endorsed  by  Lynch  In  a  statement  issued 
late  tonight. 

The  Irish  prime  minister  said,  "Certainly 
Wilson's  proposals  accord  with  the  view  I 
have  frequently  stated  that  the  time  Is  right 
for  a  re-examlnatlon  of  the  Stormont  struc- 
tures as  a  means  of  Insuring  that  a  perma- 
nent monopoly  of  power  does  not  He  with 
one  section  only  of  the  community." 

Lynch  also  endorsed  Wilson's  call  for  a 
total  ban  on  private  possession  of  firearms 
in  Northern  Ireland  and,  by  Implication,  the 


oonflscatlon  of  more  than  100.000  guns  li- 
censed there,  largely  In  Protestant  hands. 

The  Wilson  proposal,  calling  for,  among 
other  things,  a  proportional  representation 
system  of  voting,  would  greatly  enlarge  the 
power  of  the  Oathollc  minority  In  Stormont. 

The  proposals  would  also  subject  that 
body's  legislative  proposals  and  enactments 
to  ultimate  decision  by  the  Westminster 
Parliament,  which  is  not  guided — as  Stor- 
mont has  been  for  Its  60-year  history — pri- 
marily by  sectsirlan  considerations.  These 
have  resulted  in  perpetual  and  hitherto  un- 
breakable Protestant  supremacy  in  North- 
em  Ireland. 

The  proposals  did  not,  however,  provide 
for  what  would  be  a  coalition  government  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics  or  for  a  Catho- 
lic role  In  the  cabinet.  Although  this  has 
been  a  basic  minority  demand,  the  Wilson 
statement  was  hailed  by  almost  all  Cath- 
olic political  elements  In  Ulster. 

Ivan  Cooper,  a  prominent  Social  Demo- 
cratic and  Labor  Party  opposition  member  of 
Stormont,  called  Wilson's  statement  the 
"most  significant  contribution  made  by  a 
British  politician  since  the  Northern  Ireland 
crisis  began." 

Wilson's  plan  will  almost  certainly  be  put 
forward  at  a  special  session  of  Britain's  Par- 
liament this  month,  but  the  very  fact  that  It 
is  offered  by  the  opposition  party  may  doom 
It  in  government  eyes.  In  any  event,  it  Is 
most  unlikely  to  win  any  support  from  Ul- 
ster's ruling  Unionist  Party,  since  Its  adoption 
would  mean  an  almost  revolutionary  diminu- 
tion of  Unionist  jxjwer. 

Although  hope  for  a  beginning  of  a  way  out 
of  the  violent  Ulster  crisis  can  be  seen  In 
the  prospective  Heath-Lynch-Paulkner  dis- 
cussions, hope  remains  dim  for  talks  In  what 
would   be   a   much    more   decisive   forum. 

This  Is  a  proposed  set  of  roundtable  dis- 
cussions, to  be  chaired  by  British  Home 
Secretary  Reginald  Maudling,  with  all  major 
groups  in  Northern  Ireland's  public  affairs. 
Catholic  and  Protestant. 

BRrrlSH    AHMORIH)    CAR    KTLLS    CHILD    IN    tn.STi:B 

Belfast. — A  British  Army  armored  car 
struck  and  kUled  a  3-year-old  boy  In  a  Lon- 
donderry traffic  accident  tonight,  and  a 
booby  trap  killed  a  British  Army  explosives 
expert. 

The  deaths  raised  to  42  the  nimiber  of  per- 
sons killed  in  Northern  Ireland's  summer  of 
violence,  and  pushed  to  102  the  death  toll 
since  Britain  sent  troops  to  the  troubled 
province  In  Augtist,  1969,  to  quell  rioting  be- 
tween the  Protestant  majority  and  Roman 
Catholic  minority. 

Crowds  inflamed  by  the  death  of  the  boy 
surged  through  Londonderry's  Bogslde  dis- 
trict, throwing  up  barricades  of  cars,  planks 
and  furniture  to  hamper  British  patrols 
battling  snipers.  Stones  and  gasoline  bombs 
were  thrown  at  the  troops. 


[From  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Sept.  10,  1971] 

Will  Ulster  Waft? 

(By  WUliam  V.  Shannon) 

Washington. — Contrary  to  the  propaganda 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  and  the  opin- 
ion of  many  Irish  Americans,  the  British 
presence  in  Northern  Ireland  Is  now  an 
anachronism  rather  than  an  exercise  in  Im- 
perialism. Ulster  Is  actually  a  huge  drain  on 
the  British  treasury. 

Preoccupied  with  the  great  question  of 
persuading  Parliament  and  the  country  to 
join  Europe.  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath 
undoubtedly  regards  the  Irish  problem  as  a 
most  tiresome  and  Irritating  distraction.  If 
all  of  Ireland.  North  and  South,  suddenly 
sank  beneath  the  waves,  Mr.  Heath  would 
probably  be  delighted. 

The  conflict  In  Ireland  has  worsened  into 
a  crisis  as  he  has  tried  to  ignore  It.  The  fail- 
ure of  his  talks  with  Mr.  John  Lynch,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Irish  Republic,  earlier 


this  week  shows  that  Mr.  Heath  Is  not  yet 
ready  to  face  the  harsh  truth  about  Ireland. 
His  reluctance  is  understandable.  The 
Protestant  ruling  class  In  Ulster  dees  not 
have  the  powerful  influence  Inside  the  Brit- 
Ish  Conservative  party  which  It  had  flfty 
years  ago  when  Britain  last  confronted  the 
Irish  question,  but  its  English  and  Scottish 
sympathizers  could  still  give  any  Conservative 
Prime  Minister  a  lot  of  trouble,  Mr.  Heath 
does  not  want  to  divide  hU  own  party  and 
Jeopardize  support  he  would  otherwise  get  on 
the  Common  Market  vote. 

Yet  the  harsh  truth  remains  that  only  a 
fundamental  solution  can  resolve  the  pres- 
ent difficulties  in  Northern  Ireland.  Bfflld 
changes  such  as  proportional  representation, 
which  Mr.  Heath  proposed  to  Mr.  Lynch  In 
their  talks,  sire  now  Irrelevant. 

Such  modest  reforms  presuppose  that  both 
communities  in  Northern  Ireland  are  agreed 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  state,  but  that  Is 
no  longer  true.  The  Catholic  commvinlty  has 
become  alienated  from  the  Protestant-con- 
trolled Parliament  and  Cabinet  in  Stormont. 
Any  moderate  Catholic  politician  who  tried 
to  work  within  the  existing  framework  would 
be  condemned  as  the  Irish  equivalent  of  an 
Uncle  Tom.  The  internment  without  trial  on 
Aug.  9  of  more  than  300  Irish  Republican 
Army  members  but  of  none  of  the  heavily 
armed  Protestant  militants  served  only  to 
convince  the  Catholics  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  British  Army.  Instead  of  being 
neutral,  have  lined  up  on  the  Protestant 
side. 

The  London  Sunday  Times  warned  edi- 
torially last  weekend  that  Mr.  Heath  has  to 
"reckon  with  the  possibility,  to  put  it  no 
higher,  that  confldence  among  Catholics  Is 
now  irreooverably  lost.  Internment  may  well 
have  clinched  the  dlsUluslonment  bnd  of 
their  long  failure  to  secure  either  equality 
befcnre  the  law  or  any  share  of  executive 
power.  If  that  has  happened,  then  the  state 
of  NcM^hem  Ireland  has  no  future  except  as 
a  military  tyranny." 

No  modem  British  Government  could — or 
would  want  to — rule  Northern  Ireland  by 
bayonets  Indeflnltely.  British  public  opin- 
ion would  not  permit  it.  To  escape  from 
this  military  dead-end  street.  The  Sunday 
Times  urges  the  British  Government  to  begin 
now  to  explore  with  the  Irish  Republic  the 
constitutional  alternatives:  "the  various 
forms  of  federalism,  gradual  reunlflcatloii, 
redrawn  partition,  a  diminished  Stormont 
and  BO  on." 

One  possible  arrangement  that  has  been 
discussed  in  the  British  press  is  to  make 
Ulster  into  an  Anglo-Irish  oondomlnlum. 
The  flags  of  both  Britain  and  the  Irish  Re- 
public would  fly  there.  The  Irish  Army  would 
share  peacekeeping  duties  with  the  British 
Army.  The  people  woiUd  have  dual  cltiaen- 
shlp,  Irish  as  well  as  British. 

Such  a  oomprcxnise  would  not  satisfy 
either  the  IJIA.  or  the  Protestant  militants. 
But  It  would  move  Ireland  a  long  way  down 
the  road  to  eventiuU  reuniflcatlon.  At  the 
same  time,  the  preservation  ot  some  British 
Influence  would  reassure  those  Protestants 
who  fear  the  Irish  Republic  as  a  clerically 
dominated  Catholic  attate. 

But  Prime  Minister  Heath  knows  that  a 
new  constitutional  settlement  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Catholic  community  and 
to  the  Government  in  Dublin  would  have  to 
be  Imposed  by  Britain.  The  men  who  control 
the  old  regime  In  Stormont  are  not  going  to 
volunteer  to  oommlt  political  suicide. 

It  la  highly  unlikely  that  Mr.  Heath  Is 
ready  to  take  the  risks  of  large  decisions  be- 
fore the  Oommon  Market  issue  is  settled. 
When  Parliament  meets  to  discuss  the  Irish 
question,  the  Government  can  be  expected 
to  temporize  and  the  members  of  Parliament 
will  let  off  steam.  But  wUl  the  onrushlng 
pace  of  events  In  Ulster  wait  for  Mr.  Heath 
to  make  up  hla  mind  and  arran^  his  paiila- 
mentary  tlmeitkbleT 
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(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Con- 
gress was  in  recess  I  visited  the  State  of 
Israel  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  During 
my  stay  in  Israel  I  lived  in  a  hotel  lo- 
cated in  East  Jerusalem.  Before  the  6- 
day  war  in  1967  East  Jerusalem  was 
ruled  by  Jordan;  it  is  now  a  part  of  the 
united  city. 

I  should  like  to  provide  our  colleagues 
with  some  of  my  observations  concern- 
ing that  city.  Jerusalem  has  a  resident 
population  of  300,000,  of  which  70,000 
are  Arabs.  One  would  suppose  that  as  a 
result  of  the  6-day  war  East  Jerusalem 
would  be  a  hostile  area,  perhaps  even 
dangerous,  and  surely  so  at  night.  The 
facts  are  otherwise.  The  barbed  wire 
which  formerly  surrounded  the  inner  old 
city  has  been  removed  and  the  ancient 
walls  have  been  repaired.  Even  in  the 
latest  hours  of  the  night,  one  can  walk 
safely  in  the  streets  of  the  entire  city  of 
Jerusalem^  including  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  four  ancient  quarters  mak- 
ing up  the  old  city. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who 
must  be  one  of  the  most  dynamic  mayors 
in  the  world,  namely  Teddy  KoUek,  hous- 
ing In  Jerusalem  is  being  built  for  Jews 
and  Arabs,  now  all  Israeli  citizens.  These 
buildings  are  built  of  Jerusalem  stone,  in 
keeping  with  the  city  regulation  requir- 
ing the  use  of  this  stone  in  aU  construc- 
tion, and  are  magnificent  to  see  rising 
above  the  Judean  hills. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  what 
the  situation  was  when  the  old  city  and 
E^t  Jerusalem  were  under  Jordanian 
rule.  The  Jordanians  demolished  the 
Jewish  quarter  and  all  of  its  ancient  syn- 
agogues. They  are  now  being  rebuilt  and 
Jews  are  once  again  living  in  that  quar- 
ter from  which  the  Jordanians  banished 
them. 

The  Western  Wall,  a  remnant  of  the 
second  temple,  is  a  magnificent  sight. 
Jews  from  every  country  come  to  pray 
before  that  ancient  edifice.  Being  there 
is  a  very  moving  experience,  especially 
when  one  sees  a  child  of  7  or  a  bearded 
septuagenarian  approach  the  wall  and 
with  religious  fervor  kiss  the  very  stones. 

Under  Jordanian  rule,  Jews  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  old  city  and  pray 
at  the  Western  Wall.  Today  in  imited 
Jerusalem  not  only  are  the  Jews  exer- 
cising full  religious  freedom — but  Arabs. 
Christians,  and  Moslems  alike  have  their 
religious  freedoms  equally  protected.  It 
will,  I  am  sure,  surprise  our  colleagues  to 
know  that  this  year  alone  more  than 
100,000  Arabs  came  into  Jersualem  from 
the  very  countries  bent  on  Israel's  de- 
struction, namely  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Jordan.  Syria,  and  Lebanon.  The  city 
welcomed  them  and  many  freely  visited 
and  prayed  at  the  El-Aksa  Mosque  and 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Both  of  these 
mosques  which  I  visited  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Moslem 
Council  recognized  by  Israel. 

In  the  old  city,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher,  which  I  also  visited,  was 
filled  with  Christians  and  other  visitors, 
again  the  Israeli  Oovemment  has  given 


Jurisdiction  over  the  Christian  holy 
places  and  religious  instituticns  to  the 
various  Christian  communities. 

Contrast  this  with  Jordanian  nile. 
Jerusalem  is  a  city  built  on  the  Judean 
hills,  and  as  I  looked  to  the  east  over 
the  walls  of  the  old  city  toward  the 
Moimt  of  Olives,  I  saw  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish cemetery  which  for  two  mlUenia  has 
been  sacred  to  Jews  throughout  the 
world.  But  that  cemetery  while  under 
Jordanian  rule  was  violated  with  many 
of  its  ancient  tombstones  being  taken  by 
the  Jordanians  to  build  a  road  through 
the  cemetery.  Israel  with  loving  c&re  is 
restoring  that  cemetery  and  wherever 
possible  the  ancient  tombstones  used  as 
roadstones  are  being  placed  again  above 
the  graves  despoiled  by  the  Jordanians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  all  newspaper  re- 
ports it  is  clear  that  drive  Is  being  un- 
dertaken by  the  Arab  states  and  their 
supporters  to  end  the  imiflcation  of 
Jerusalem.  These  efforts  are  being  made 
even  though  all  religions  have  benefited 
from  Jerusalem's  unification.  In  this 
regard,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  conversation  I  had  with  Sister 
Aline — a  Catholic  nun  of  French  citizen- 
ship who  has  devoted  her  life  to  the 
people  of  Palestine  and  now  Israel  pud 
in  particular  to  the  Arabs  residing  in 
Jerusalem.  She  said  that  the  Christian 
churches  in  the  old  city  did  not  suffer 
damage  during  the  6-day  war  because. 
"Israel  lost  a  lot  of  soldiers  just  to  re- 
spect and  protect  the  holy  places."  She 
was  aUuding  to  the  care  taken  by  the 
Israeli  Army  in  liberating  the  old  cilv 
to  avoid  damaging  the  holy  places.  Their 
strategy  was  not  confined  to  only  mili- 
tary' considerations;  lives  were  risked — 
and  lost — so  that  the  holy  places  would 
not  be  damaged.  She  said  to  me,  and  I 
will  always  remember  her  comment : 

AU  of  the  holy  places  together  are  not 
worth  the  life  of  one  man. 

And  she  was  sorry,  and  I  quote  her 
again: 

It  Is  regrettable  that  there  has  been  no 
expression  by  the  Vatican  to  Israel  for  Its 
actions  In  saving  the  holy  places. 

She  told  me  that  she  and  the  Sisters 
of  Zion  who  had  lived  in  the  old  city 
from  1948  to  1967  when  it  was  liberated 
by  the  Israeli  Army  orpanized  student 
classes  in  September  of  1967  where  there 
could  be  a  place  for  Arabs  to  learn  He- 
brew and  Jews  to  learn  Arabic.  In  her 
first  class  in  September  of  1967  there 
were  only  36  students,  but  3  months 
later  there  were  350.  And  now  in  the 
current  class  there  are  more  than  400 
adult  students,  with  315  Arabs  learning 
Hebrew  and  150  Israeli  learning  Arabic. 
She  said: 

Personal  contact  is  taking  place  because 
the  city  has  been  reunited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1948  when  Jordan 
seized  the  old  city  and  East  Jerusalem, 
the  Israelis  were  cut  off  from  Hadassah 
Hospital  and  Hebrew  University  located 
on  Moimt  Scopus. 

The  armistice  which  Jordan  and  Is- 
rael signed  provided  that  both  facilities 
would  be  available  for  use  by  the  Is- 
raelis, but  instead  they  were  denied  that 
use  and  the  buildings  were  left  vsu;ant 
for  20  years.  Now  that  the  city  has  been 


reunited  both  Hadassah  Hospital  and 
Hebrew  University,  which  had  built  new 
buildings  in  West  Jerusalem,  are  refur- 
bishing their  buildings  on  Mount  Scopus. 
When  I  visited  the  Hadasstih  Hospital  in 
its  new  location  in  West  Jerusalem  there 
were  Jews  and  Arabs  in  the  clinic  being 
treated  without  distinction.  When  I  spoke 
with  a  young  Arab  who  lives  in  East 
Jenisalem  and  who  is  employed  by  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  as  a  probation  ofBcer, 
he  told  me  how  his  own  brother-in-law 
who  was  visiting  Jerusalem  from  Kuwait 
and  needed  medical  treatment  had  told 
him  that  he  wanted  to  be  treated  at  Ha- 
dassah Hospital  in  West  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  our 
colleagues  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  speak  out  against  any 
attempts  to  end  the  unification  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  To  return  any  part 
of  that  city  to  Jordan  would  be  such  an 
outrageous  act  in  view  of  Jordan's  past 
actions  while  it  had  control  of  parts  of 
that  city  that  I  suspect  few  if  any  voices 
will  be  raised  in  support  of  that  pro- 
posal. Those  who  would  seek  to  place 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  imder  internation- 
al control  would  be  taking  an  equally  im- 
moral action.  For  they  would  be  dividing 
a  city  now  imited.  International  control 
surely  could  not  do  more  for  the  city 
than  the  Government  of  Israel  has  al- 
ready done  £uid  will  continue  to  do.  The 
eternal  city  of  Jerusalem  is  the  capltol 
and  chief  pride  and  Joy  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  They  will  not  tolerate  turning  that 
city  into  an  international  zone  to  be- 
come a  hotbed  of  espionage  and  intrigue 
and  a  source  of  strife  and  war. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  city  which  Is 
so  central  in  the  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  people  as  Jerusalem  is  to  the 
Jews  is  best  left  to  their  tender  loving 
care.  We  know  they  wUl  protect  it  for 
all  mankind. 


GARY.  IND .  OUR  STATE,  AND  THE 
NATION  ARE  PROUD  OF  THE  JACK- 
SON FIVE 

Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Jack- 
son Five" — five  youthful  children  of  Jo- 
seph and  Katherine  Jackson  of  Gary, 
Ind„  are  now  the  top  headliners  of  the 
Nation  in  the  field  of  musical  entertain- 
ment. They  are  brothers,  and  taken  to- 
gether they  add  up  to  the  Jackson  Hve, 
a  group  that  in  hardly  more  than  a  year 
has  become  the  biggest  thing  to  hit  pop 
capitalism  since  the  advent  of  the  Bea- 
tles. tTiey  had  four  hit  singles  in  1970, 
two  more  already  this  year,  four  albums, 
with  all  10  releases  selling  in  the  mil- 
lions, and  one,  "111  Be  There,"  already 
well  over  4  million.  Teenage  girls  besiege 
their  home  for  autographs  and  some- 
times faint  when  they  sing.  They  have 
their  own  magazine,  a  quarterly  in  which 
fans  can  revel  in  a  whole  issue  devoted 
entirely  to  the  Jackson  Five  and  read 
things  like  "Michael's  Love  Letter  to 
You."  Stores  now  bulge  with  Jackson 
Five  decals,  stickers,  and  sweaters.  A 
Jackson  Five  hair  spray  and  a  Jackson 
Five  watch  are  planned,  as  well  as  a  tele- 
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vision  cartoon  about  their  lives.  Despite 
this  commercial  hoopla,  the  group  man- 
ages to  be  one  of  the  best  soul  bands  In 
the  coimtry.  It  is  also  part  of  the  most 
likable  and  natural  family  ever  to  survive 
the  pressures  of  teen-age  stardom. 

They  sdl  live  together  in  a  massive 
12-room  stucco-modem  house  on  a  large 
lot  guarded  by  an  electric  gate  out  In 
Los  Angeles'  sprawling  San  Fernando 
Valley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Jackson  Five,  an  enter- 
tainment family  from  Gary,  Ind.,  who 
should  serve  as  an  example  for  the  youth 
of  the  inner  city.  Indeed  all  youth, 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Jackson  Five  were  raised  in  Gary. 
Through  hard  work  and  perseverance, 
with  the  loving  example  and  dedication 
of  their  parents,  Joe  tmd  Katherine 
Jackson,  these  young  men  have  leaped  to 
the  top  of  the  entertainment  world.  Now 
they  are  the  stars  of  "The  Jackson  Five 
Show,"  TV's  first  animated  series  star- 
ring black  youth,  which  premiered  Sat- 
urday, September  11,  on  ABC-TV,  and  on 
Sunday,  September  19,  will  star  in 
their  first  television  special,  "Gotn'  Back 
to  Indiana,"  on  ABC-TV. 

The  Jackson  Five  have  often  been 
lauded  for  the  kinetic  energy  and  show- 
msmship  that  have  catapulted  them  to 
the  forefront  of  the  world's  contemporary 
music  groups.  They  should  be  equally 
lauded  for  the  example  they  set  for  the 
youth  of  the  Nation.  Having  reached  the 
top,  they  have  not  lost  any  of  their 
strong,  loving  family  ties,  nor  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  education.  At 
the  very  peak  of  their  success,  they  still 
maintain  a  heavy  schedule  that  puts 
schooling  first,  and  practices  and  per- 
formances second.  Success  never  comes 
easy.  Nor  is  It  instant.  Success  means 
sacrifice — in  the  csise  of  the  Jackson  Five, 
willing  family  sacrifice  by  their  father, 
Joe,  a  steelworker  who  supplemented  the 
family  income  as  a  guitarist  and  singer, 
and  their  mother,  Katherine,  who  en- 
couraged the  natural  talents  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  budgeted  to  provide  the  expen- 
sive and  needed  musical  instruments  that 
were  vital  to  their  success. 

That  is  behind  the  Jackson  Five  now, 
Hard  work,  perseverance,  dedication 
and  family  devotion  have  reaped  incredi- 
ble rewards — rewards  that  could  not 
have  come  to  a  nicer,  more  talented  or 
exemplary  group.  I  congratulate  them  on 
their  success  and  the  upcoming  special, 
"Coin'  Back  to  Indiana."  Gary  Is  proud 
of  the  Jackson  PMve.  In  our  minds  and 
hearts,  they  have  never  left  Indiana. 


A  MEDAL  FOR  LOUIS 

^Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  July  6,  1971,  Louis  "Satchmo" 
Armstrong,  credited  as  the  man  who  was 
the  most  active  contributor  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Jazz  as  a  unique  form  of 
American  music,  succumbed  to  a  heart 
attack  in  his  sleep.  The  melodic  sound  of 
his  golden  horn  and  the  harsh  rasp  of 


his  vdce  will  always  live  on  in  our  mem- 
ories. He  left  all  of  us  a  rich  legacy  of 
recordings  and  we  as  a  nation  must  also 
be  gratefxil  to  "Satchmo"  for  the  good 
will  which  he  generated  for  our  country 
by  his  tours  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  South 
America. 

To  provide  a  modest  and  inadequate 
tribute  to  this  Illustrious  and  admirable 
American  I  am  filing  a  bill  to  provide 
that  a  gold  medal  be  presented  to  his 
widow. 

I  also  append  to  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  July  7,  1971 
edition  of  the  Waterbury  American: 
QooDBTK  "Satchmo" 

The  death  of  Louis  "Satchmo"  Armstrong 
at  71  removes  one  of  the  most  colMlul  and 
unique  personalities  from  the  world  music 
scene.  His  passing  leaves  a  vdd  in  the  world 
of  jazz  which  can  never  be  filled. 

The  gravel-voiced,  eye-roUlng,  trumpet- 
tooting  music  mAker  sang  and  blew  his  way 
Into  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  Americans,  and 
indeed.  Into  the  hearts  of  the  world  which 
found  his  talent,  good  humor  and  down-to- 
earth  common  sense  Irresistible. 

Bom  m  Louisiana  in  the  first  year  of  this 
century,  Satchmo  at  13  began  his  Ufe-long 
love  affair  with  the  trumpet  and  Ja^.  From 
early  beginnings  of  one-nlgbt  stands  In  tank 
towns,  Armatrong  went  on  to  ]azz  concerts 
In  the  world's  great  capitals,  and  to  Inter- 
national fame  through  his  recordings,  movie 
appearances,  and  guest  spots  on  television 
talk  shows. 

The  ready  acclaim  offered  to  Armstrong  by 
Jazz-lovers  eiround  the  world  probably  con- 
tributed to  his  legendary  good  humor  and 
his  lack  of  bitterness  at  the  early  privations 
Eiiffered  because  he  was  black.  Never  a  racial 
activist,  when  asked  to  what  he  attributed 
racial  unrest  around  the  country,  he  retorted 
"Bad  booze."  In  Satchmo's  philosophy  "Cats 
are  the  same  everywhere  .  .  .  They  all  talk 
the  same  lang^uage.  They  all  dig  me  and  my 
ham." 

Those  who  do — any  they  are  legion — will 
miss  you,  Satchmo. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  GER- 
ALD R.  FORD  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE,  SAN 
JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  CON  ABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  speech  deliv- 
ered yesterday  to  the  National  Govern- 
ors' Conference  in  Puerto  Rico  by  our 
distinguished  minority  leader  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  ) .  Mr.  Ford's  topic  was  "New  Direc- 
tions in  Health  and  Welfare." 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  address  Ls  as  follows : 

Address  bt  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  R-Mich.  to 
THX  Nationai.  Oovxskobs'  Coktskkkcs,  San 
Juan,  Pterto  Rico 

SEPmiBss  13.  1971. 
Distinguished  Governors  and  guests: 
First  let  me  express  my  gratitude  to  your 
chairman,  Governor  Heames.  and  to  ovir  host. 
Governor  Ferr6.  for  inviting  me  to  be  with 
you  this  morning  and  for  the  warm  hospital- 
ity I  have  received.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing extra  significant  about  this  Conference, 
being  chaired  by  the  Governor  of  the  "Show 
Me"  State  and  h^d  in  this  beautiful  Com- 
monwealth which  has.  Indeed,  shown  all  of 
us  what  government  close  to  the  people  can 


do,  with  aome  help  from  Washlngtoti.  to  be 
sure,  but  also  with  enough  freedom  to  tackle 
Its  own  problnns  In  its  own  way.  This  is  the 
genius  of  our  Federal  system  and  It  Is  the 
element  which  ttie  Nlzon  administration 
seeks  to  restore  and  reinforce  in  Its  major 
reforms. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  share  the  platform  with 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana,  Senator 
Long.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Flnanoe 
Committee  he  enjoys  a  weU-eamed  reputa- 
tion on  Oapltol  Hill  for  his  exi>ertlse  on  the 
legislation  we  are  to  discuss  this  morning. 
and  together  with  Chairman  WUbur  Mills  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  holds 
one  of  the  keys  to  its  fate  m  this  Congms. 
I  am  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  hear  Senator 
Long's  prognosis  on  the  welfare  reform  bUl 
we  have  sent  to  the  Senate  and  on  the  vari- 
ous health  insurance  bills  pending  In  his 
committee,  both  the  Administration  package 
and  the  Kennedy  plan. 

"New  Directions  In  Health  and  Welfare"  Is 
rather  a  big  order  for  a  few  minutes'  sum- 
mary, but  we  can  all  start  from  the  premise 
that  something  new  and  different  is  desper- 
ately needed  in  both  these  departments  of 
domestic  concern.  The  mere  pumping  of  more 
and  more  tax  dollars  Into  welfare  and  health 
and  the  ere3ting  of  an  ever-expanding  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  has  not  solved  either  prob- 
lem: it  has  complicated  them.  Clearly,  It  Is 
time  to  take  a  new  tack. 

Let  me  begin  with  welfare  reform.  I  dont 
ne«d  to  waste  time  telling  you  governors  the 
dimensions  cf  the  welfare  dilemma  which 
has  divided  Americans  into  three  economic 
groups — the  haves,  the  have  nots,  and  the 
have  some  of  yours. 

Nothing  this  administration  has  proposed 
in  the  domestic  field  has  stirred  more  con- 
troversy than  welfare  reform  and  the  family 
assistance  provisions  that  are  at  the  heart 
of  it.  Nor  does  this  controversy  break  neatly 
along  conventional  party  lines — I  sometimes 
think  that  a  program  cant  be  all  bad  when 
the  far  right  assails  it  as  too  much  and  the 
far  left  attacks  it  as  too  little. 

Evidently  the  House  of  Representatives 
agreed  when  on  June  22  we  passed  the  bill 
H.R.  1  by  a  vote  of  288  to  132.  This  bUl  is  a 
combination  of  welfare  reform  and  social 
security  amendments,  and  its  welfare  reform 
titles  are  In  my  Judgment  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  those  the  House  passed  in 
the  previous  Congress,  which  died  In  the 
Senate.  President  Nixon  hailed  HJl.  1  as  a 
classic  example  of  cooperation  and  compro- 
mise between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches.  Senator  Long  can  tell  us  v^at  lies 
in  store  for  it  In  the  Senate,  but  of  one  thing 
I'm  certain — the  President  certainly  has  not 
lost  interest  in  welfare  reform. 

During  his  August  IS  address  to  the  nation 
announcing  the  wage-price  freeze  and  other 
emergency  economic  measures.  President 
Nixon  said  he  would  ask  the  Congress  to 
postpone  the  effective  dates  of  his  welfare 
and  revenue  sharing  proposals.  Many  lis- 
teners mistakenly  concluded  he  was  putting 
these  reforms  on  the  back  burner,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  duration  of  the  economic 
crisis.  But  the  fact  is  the  President  was 
merely  recognizing  legislative  realities.  Were 
the  Congress  to  quickly  approve  his  general 
revenue  sharing  plan  as  now  written,  It 
would  have  started  on  October  1,  1971.  Obvi- 
ously this  is  impossible,  he  now  asks  that 
the  date  be  deferred  to  January  1,  1972.  Most 
of  the  welfare  reform  provisions  of  HJl.  I 
as  it  passed  the  House  would  take  effect  next 
July  1,  and  the  President  now  suggests  this 
be  postponed  to  July  1, 1973. 

Coming  before  the  Joint  session  at  Con- 
gress when  we  reconvened  last  w«ek  after 
a  long  recess,  President  Nixon  reafflrmed  his 
hope  that  prompt  and  afflrmatlve  action  will 
be  taken  In  thit  seatlon — he  stressed  those 
words  and  repeated  them  three  tlmea— on 
executive    reorganisation,    revenue    sharing 
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and  welf are  rafrarm.  I  hope  the  Ckmgreas  will 
respoxKl,  sad  you  gentlemen  can  h^p  by 
continuing  to  urge  tbe  RepreeentatlTea  and 
Senators  In  your  State  delegations  to  sup- 
port these  measures  which  offer  the  only 
visible  hope  of  relief  for  hard-pressed  State 
and  local  governments  and  particularly  the 
overburdened  payers  of  property  taxes. 

I  noticed  In  a  New  York  newspiqwr  a 
survey  showing  that  so  far  In  1971  at  least 
19  SUtes  have  made  sharp  reductions  In 
their  welfare  programs,  and  almost  all  are 
considering  changes. 

This  struck  me  as  clear  proof  that  welfare 
reform  can  no  longer  wait;  It  Is  not  merely 
an  Idea  whoee  time  has  come  but  one  whose 
time  is  long  over-due,  and  If  the  Federal 
government  dawdles,  the  States  will  act  In- 
dividually. But  then  we  will  still  have  SO 
different  welfare  programs  as  we  do  now.  We 
will  still  have  a  monumental  political  head- 
acbe  that  wUl  haunt  all  elective  officehold- 
ers— Democrats  and  Republicans — in  1973 
and  beyond. 

I  say  the  present  welfare  system  Is  beyond 
repair  and  must  be  replaced.  We  must  have 
a  system  that  helps  those  in  need  to  the 
extent  they  can  and  wUl  help  themselves, 
which  fosters  independence  rather  than  de- 
pendence and  family  responsibility  rather 
than  irresponsibility,  that  in  the  long  run 
tends  to  make  taxpayers  out  of  taxeaters. 
There  is  really  no  choice  between  HJl.  1  and 
a  variety  of  acceptable  alternatives;  for  prac- 
tical purposes  there  is  only  the  choice  be- 
tween doing  nothing  and  doing  something. 
The  Bouse  has  twice  done  something  and 
the  rest  Is  now  up  to  the  TTnlted  States 
Senate. 

In  discussing  the  legislative  picture  with 
respect  to  new  directions  in  health  care  for 
Americans,  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  escape 
politics  this  year  or  next.  It  is  a  highly 
emotional  as  well  as  a  highly  technical  Issue 
that  touches  the  llfe-and-death  concerns  of 
every  citizen.  As  we  have  learned  from  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid,  there  are  definite  limits 
to  what  can  be  done  by  legislation  or  by 
appropriation. 

Still,  health  is  high  on  the  agenda  in 
every  State  and  there  are  literally  dozens  of 
bills  before  Congress  dealing  In  one  way  or 
another  with  new  forms  of  national  health 
insurance.  Fundamentally  they  fall  Into  two 
patterns,  those  which  would  have  the  Fed- 
eral government  take  over  virtually  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices and  paying  for  them,  and  those  which 
would  build  upon  the  best  of  the  present 
system  of  private  insurance  with  expanded 
coverage  and  benefits  financed  throiigh  Fed- 
eral subsidies. 

Time  prevents  even  a  brief  description  of 
all  the  health  plans  so  I  wUl  concentrate  on 
the  Administration's.  It  differs  from  all  the 
others  in  that  It  la  a  comprehensive,  long- 
range  package  addressed  to  the  total  prob- 
lem. 

So  far,  only  one  of  the  three  comi>onent 
bills  in  the  President's  health  program 
which  was  sent  to  Congress  last  February  18 
has  passed  the  House.  This  was  the  least 
controversial  one  dealing  with  medical  edu- 
cation and  manpower,  and  was  in  effect  an 
extension  and  tntenslflcation  of  existing  law 
to  stimulate  the  training  of  more  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses  and  other  medical  personnel. 
I  would  anticipate  its  approval  In  this  ses- 
sion but  the  other  parts  of  the  package — 
the  National  Health  Insiiranee  Partnership 
and  the  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
proposals  face  a  longer  and  rougher  road  and 
probably  will  not  be  resolved  before  1973. 

Before  describing  these  proposals  further, 
I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  two  of  the 
other  leading  proposals.  One  is  the  Health 
Seciirlty  Act — known  as  the  Kennedy  bill. 
The  other  is  Medlcredlt — the  plan  endorsed 
by  the  American  Medical  Association. 


The  Health  Security  Act  would  oovw  the 
health  costs  of  all  persons,  poor  and  rloh.  It 
would  be  financed  by  social  security  and 
Federal  revenues.  The  costs  of  the  program 
are  staggering — Increasing  the  Federal  taxes 
for  health  for  the  average  household  three- 
fold. 

Regardleas  of  cost,  we  do  not  need  a  na- 
tionalised system.  Private  health  Insiuunce  Is 
providing  aome  benefits  to  4  out  of  6  Ameri- 
cans. Those  gaps  that  remain  in  coverage 
can  be  filled  by  limited  expansion  of  Federal 
programs  and  by  mandating  the  extension  of 
private  coverage.  The  private  health  Insur- 
ance Industry  has  made  impressive  gains 
diurlng  the  last  30  yeara.  Let's  not  destroy 
the  Industry  which  has  experience  and  ex- 
pertise. 

You  Governors  well  know  that  the  needs 
and  interests  of  Delaware  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  Ceaifomla:  the  problems  of 
Michigan  are  different  from  those  of  Arkan- 
sas. Pluralism  and  diversity  are  characteristic 
of  the  Nation.  Senator  Kennedy's  Health 
Security  Act  works  in  an  opjKisite  direction. 
As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his  Health  Mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  ".  .  .  The  only  way 
that  utilisation  could  be  effectively  regulated 
and  costs  effectively  restrained  .  .  .  would 
be  if  the  Federal  Government  made  a  force- 
ful, tenacious  effort  to  do  so.  This  would 
mean— as  proponents  of  a  nationalized  in- 
Bvunnce  program  have  admitted — that  Fed- 
eral personnel  would  Inevitably  be  approving 
the  budgets  of  local  hospitals,  setting  fee 
schedules  for  local  doctors,  and  taking  other 
steps  which  could  easily  lead  to  the  complete 
Federal  domination  of  all  of  American  medi- 
cine." 

In  contrast  to  the  Health  Security  Act. 
which  goes  too  far  in  changing  our  present 
health  care  system,  Medlcredlt  does  not  do 
enough.  It  would  provide  tax  credits  against 
indivlduea  income  taxes  to  offset  the  pre- 
mium cost  of  qualified  private  health  in- 
surance policies.  The  Federal  Government 
would  provide  vouchers  to  enable  poor  and 
near-poor  persons  to  purchase  insurance. 

Beside  the  higher  cost  of  Medlcredlt  in 
relation  to  the  Administration's  proposal, 
there  are  several  weaknesses  in  the  program. 
It  is  solely  a  financing  mechanism  for  medi- 
cal care.  Thus,  it  would  pump  money  Into 
health  care  without  reforming  the  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  services.  Our  experience 
with  Medicare  has  shown  that  increasing  the 
demand  for  services  while  not  improving  the 
efiSclency  and  economy  of  delivery  only  leads 
to  higher  and  higher  health  costs. 

In  addition,  this  proposal  would  encourage 
the  growth  of  individual  Insurance  policies. 
This  is  the  most  expensive  and  inefficient  type 
of  private  health  tnsTirance  with  the  high- 
est administrative  costs  and  retentions.  Both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  risk -sharing  and  of 
compatibility  with  the  current  system,  our 
incentives  should  be  aimed  at  expanding 
group  health  insurance. 

There  are  also  difficulties  with  using  the 
Income  tax  as  a  basis  for  equitably  deter- 
mining a  subsidy,  since  salaried  Income  and 
other  forms  of  Income  are  treated  differently 
under  certain  tax  provisions. 

I  believe  that  President  Nixon's  proposed 
National  Health  Insurance  Partnership  Act 
is  a  better  health  insurance  plan  than  either 
of  these  proptosals.  Unlike  Medlcredlt,  it 
would  make  necessary  changes  in  the  delivery 
system,  wovUd  increase  manpower  and  facil- 
ities, and  would  redistribute  medical  re- 
sources. Unlike  the  Health  Security  Act,  it 
would  maintain  the  best  featttres  of  our  pres- 
ent system. 

Two  key  provisions  of  this  Partnership  Act 
are  the  National  Health  Insurance  Stand- 
ards and  the  Family  Health  Insurance  Plan. 
Together  these  programs  will  best  meet  the 
health  insurance  needs  of  the  American 
people. 


Under  the  National  Health  Insuranoe 
Standards  Act,  almost  all  en4>loyers  would 
be  required  to  provide  a  basic  health  insur- 
ance policy  for  all  of  their  employees  and 
their  dependents.  Special  group  plans  de- 
veloped by  Insurance  carriers  would  be  of- 
fered to  small  employers.  For  those  persons 
who  are  self-employed  or  who  are  not  covered 
by  an  employer  plan,  group  plans  would  be 
developed  through  private  Insuranoe  pools. 
Both  hospital  Inpatient  and  outpatient  care 
are  included  among  the  required  benefits. 
Physicians'  servioes  both  In  and  outside  of 
the  hospital  laboratory  and  X-ray  services, 
maternity  care,  family  banning,  vision  care 
for  children  and  prevei  tve  care  would  also 
be  covered. 

Benefits  under  the  plan  would  be  financed 
through  premi\ims  pMUd  by  employers  and 
their  employees.  For  the  first  3>4  years,  the 
employee  would  have  to  pay  up  to  35  per- 
cent of  the  premium.  After  this,  he  would 
be  reqvtlred  to  pay  no  mcM'e  than  36  percent 
of  the  total. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
bill  is  its  protection  against  the  cost  of  cata- 
strophic illness.  All  of  us  know  tragic  stories 
of  families  who  have  been  forced  into  poverty 
because  of  the  medical  expenses  of  a  long 
Illness.  To  help  prevent  such  financial  disas- 
ter, the  Insurance  plans  would  be  required 
to  Include  catastrophic  Ulness  protection  of 
at  least  $50,000. 

The  President's  plan  recognizes  that  not  all 
families  would  be  eligible  for  coverage  under 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Standards 
Act — where,  for  example,  the  head  of  a  family 
is  unemployed  or  intermittently  employed. 
Such  families — estimated  to  be  about  3  mil- 
lion in  number — would  be  eligible  for  pro- 
tection under  the  Family  Health  Insurance 
Plan. 

Benefits  under  this  program  generally 
would  Include  hospital  care,  emergency  care, 
physicans'  services,  maternity  care,  family 
planning  and  preventive  services.  It  would 
be  financed  from  Federal  revenues  and 
premiums  from  the  families  which  are  scaled 
to  income.  Families  with  Incomes  under 
$3,000  would  not  pay  for  permiums,  deduct- 
ibles, or  coinsurance. 

This  plan  would  cost  less  in  Federal  funds 
than  Medlcredlt  or  the  National  Health  In- 
surance Standards  Act.  The  Family  Health 
Insurance  Plan  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment about  $1.3  billion  over  the  projected 
Medicaid  expenditures  for  families  with  de- 
pendent children. 

Since  my  time  is  running  out,  I  will  men- 
tion only  one  of  the  President's  proposals  for 
reforming  the  health  care  system.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations.  These  organized  sys- 
tems of  health  care  provide  comprehensive 
services  to  their  enrolled  members  for  a  fixed 
prepaid  fee.  Studies  have  shown  that  en- 
rollees  in  these  organizations  receive  excel- 
lent care  at  lower  cost  than  patients  going  to 
doctors  using  the  traditional  fee-for-servioe 
method  of  payment.  In  addition,  the  patient 
does  not  have  to  travel  through  a  maze  of 
separate  services  and  practitioners;  he  can 
receive  all  of  his  needed  services  through  one 
organization. 

To  support  HMO's  (as  they  are  called). 
President  Nixon  has  asked  for  planning 
grants  to  help  establish  new  health  main- 
tenance organization  grants  to  help  with 
initial  operating  expenses  for  HMO's  in 
medically  underserved  areas.  The  President 
has  also  proposed  a  program  of  Federal  loan 
guarantees  to  enable  private  loans  during 
the  first  year  of  the  program.  Finally,  the 
President  has  recommended  an  HMO  option 
to  be  included  in  Medicare,  the  Family  Health 
Insurance  Plan,  and  in  health  Insurance 
plans  covered  by  the  National  Health  In- 
surance Standards  Act. 

In  summary.  New  Directions  are  definitely 
needed  In  Health  and  Welfare,  and  President 
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Hlxon  has  charted  new  courses  in  both  areas. 
His  proposals  will  be  modified  and  I  hope  im- 
proved by  the  Congress,  as  Is  proper,  but  the 
main  message  I  want  to  leave  with  you  is  to 
urge  Congress  to  act.  True,  we  have  a  Repub- 
lican administration  and  a  Democratic  con- 
trolled Congress,  just  as  some  of  you  have 
legislatures  dominated  by  the  other  party. 
But  there  is  no  excuse  in  this  situation  for 
paralysis  of  the  political  process;  there  will 
be  little  comfort  for  any  of  us  In  next  year's 
election  If  we  have  failed  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our 
people. 


PETITION  TO  BAN  LEAD-BASED 
PAINT  FILED  WITH  FOOD  AND 
DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  9, 
I  Joined  with  five  child  health  experts  in 
filing  a  petition  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  requesting  it  to  ban  lead- 
based  paints  from  all  household  uses. 
The  legislative  authority  for  this  action 
is  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act. 

Joining  in  this  petition  were  Joseph  A. 
Page,  associate  professor,  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center;  Jack  Newfield, 
author  and  assistant  editor,  the  Village 
Voice;  Edmund  O.  Rothschild,  M.D.  and 
assistant  attending  physician,  the  Me- 
morial Hospital  for  Cancer  and  Allied 
Diseases;  Anthony  L.  Young,  student, 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center;  and 
Mary  Win  O'Brien,  student,  George- 
town University  Law  Center. 

Under  existing  law,  lead-based  paint 
may  be  used  for  household  uses.  The 
only  regulation  now  in  effect  is  the  self- 
imposed  regulation  of  the  paint  indus- 
try. Obviously  that  is  inadequate,  since 
recent  studies  conducted  by  the  New 
York  City  Bureau  of  Lead  Poisoning  Con- 
trol found  excessive  quantities  of  lead  in 
supposedly  safe  products.  The  petition 
filed  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion would  ban  such  paints. 

Our  action  is  necessary  because  of  the 
devaistating  toll  of  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing. The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  reported  that  an- 
nually 16,000  children  require  medical 
treatment  for  a  disease  which  results 
from  small  children  picking  up  and  eat- 
ing lead-tainted  paint  and  plaster  chips 
which  fall  from  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
their  dilapidated  homes.  Another  3,200 
children  suffer  moderate  to  severe  brain 
damage.  And  another  800  are  permanent- 
ly institutionalized,  their  brain  tissues 
destroyed.  Another  200  children  die  an- 
nually. 

Yet,  given  the  extent  of  this  disease, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  preventable,  the 
administration  has  just  tried  to  ignore 
it. 

Despite  the  administration's  antipathy, 
the  Congress  has  finally  appropriated 
$7.5  million  to  fight  the  disease.  But  that 
is  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  that 
could  have  been  appropriated.  Mean- 
while, the  Secretary  of  HEW,  who  is  sup- 
Posed  to  issue  regulations  banning  lead- 
based  paint  of  more  than  1  percent  level 
lead  from  Federal  and  federally-assisted 
housing,  still  has  not  done  so.  HUD  Is  in- 


corporating the  1  percent  standard  in  its 
rehabilitation  codes  for  housing. 

It  is  clear  that  that  is  not  good  enough. 
One  percent  lead  is  itself  dangerous,  and 
in  light  of  recent  New  York  City  findings, 
it  is  clear  that  industry  self-regulation  is 
inadequate.  Thus,  we  have  turned  to  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act.  If  our 
petition  receives  aflBrmative  response — 
and  if  it  does  not  we  intend  to  go  to  court 
— we  will  be  able  to  haa  1  percent  lead 
level  from  the  household. 

As  the  petition  states: 

The  generation  that  Is  suffering  from  lead 
based  paint  poisoning  today  is  eating  the 
walls  of  the  Thirties  and  the  Forties.  The 
generation  that  this  proposed  regulation 
seeks  to  protect  is  yet  imbom.  Their  parents 
are  unborn.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  sub- 
stantiate that  warning  labels  would  have  any 
significant  Impact  on  the  future  children  of 
America.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
existing  warning  labels  are  efficacious  for 
their  Intended  purpose.  The  parents  of  the 
Eighties  and  the  Nineties  will  have  no  op- 
portunity to  read  the  warning  labels  of  the 
Seventies. 

Following  is  the  petition  we  have  filed 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration: 
Betore    the    U.S.    Depabtmknt    op    Health, 

Education,  and  Welfabx — Food  and  Drug 

Administration 

PETITIONERS 

To:  Charles  C.  Edwards,  M.D.,  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drugs. 

Joseph  A.  Page,  Associate  Professor,  George- 
town trmverslty  Law  Center. 

Anthony  L.  Young,  student,  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center. 

Mary  Win  O'Brien,  student,  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center. 

(Participants  In  the  Lawyering  In  the 
Public  Interest  Seminar.) 

William  P.  Ryan,  Member  of  Congress. 

Jack  Newfield,  author;  Assistant  Editor, 
The  Village  Voice. 

Edmund  O.  Rothschild,  M.D.,  Assistant 
Attending  Physician,  The  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal for  Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases;  Associate, 
Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
search; Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Medicine,  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lege; member.  Board  of  Directors,  New  York 
Health  &  Hospitals  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  New  York;  member,  Board  of  Directors, 
New  York  Scientists  Committee  for  Public 
Information. 


A.     PROPOSED     BXGULATIOM 


AuoxtstQ,  1971. 
commisstonkr  of  food  and  drugs, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Sir:  The  undersigned,  Joseph  A.  Page, 
Anthony  L.  Young,  Mary  Win  O'Brien,  Wil- 
liam F.  Ryan,  Jack  Newfield,  and  Eklmund 
O.  RothschUd,  MX).,  submit  this  petition 
pursuant  to  Section  701(e)(1)(B)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  with 
resp>ect  to  the  Issuance  of  a  regulation  under 
Section  3(q)(l)  (B)  and  3(a)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Hazardoiis  Substances  Act. 

Attached  hereto.  In  qulntupllcate  and  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  petition,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  Proposed  regulation. 

(B)  Statement  of  grounds  upon  which  pe- 
titioners rely  for  the  issuance  of  the  regula- 
tion. 

(C)  App>ended  position  paper. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Paor, 
Anthont  L.  Youno, 
Mart  Win  O'Bxzen. 
WILUAM  F.  Rtan, 

Jack  Newtikld, 
Edmund  O.  Rothschxlo,  MJ3- 
Georgetown    Univeraitj/    Law    Center, 
WatMngton,  D.O. 


i  191.9(a): 
(a)     ••• 

(5)  Paint  containing  lead,  except  for  mi- 
nute traces  which  no  reasonable  manufac- 
turer could  preclude  from  his  product,  as 
measured  by  the  atomic  absorbence  meth- 
od. Intended  for  interior  or  exterior  use, 
and  packaged  in  a  form  suitable  tot  use  In 
the  household  as  defined  by  i  191.1(c). 
B.  statement  or  the  grounds  upon  which 

PETITIONERS      RELT     FOR     THE     IBSUANCX     OF 
THE     REGULATION 

Human  experience  has  established  that 
numerous  infants  and  young  children  have 
pica  (habitual  eating  of  nonfood  sub- 
stances ) .  Human  experience  has  also  estab- 
lished that  Ingestion  by  children  of  flakes 
from  lead  based  paint  causes  lead  pmlson- 
Ing,  the  consequences  of  which  Include 
death,  encephalopathy,  neuromuscular  ef- 
fects, interference  with  the  development  of 
red  blood  cells,  and  an  abnormal  syndrome 
characterized  by  colic,  anorexia  and  malaise. 
DHEW.  PHS,  Bureau  of  Community  En- 
vironmental Management,  Control  of  Lead 
Poisoning  In  Children,  Pre-Publicatlon 
Draft,   at   I-l,    (December,    1970). 

It  is  widely  known  that  the  adult  sys- 
tem absorbs  the  dally  intake  of  lead  at  the 
rate  of  10%.  Chlsolm,  J.  Julian,  Scien- 
tific American  (February,  1971).  Thus,  as- 
suming the  rate  of  absorption  to  be  the 
same  in  children,  a  child  with  pica  Ingest- 
ing one  gram  of  lead  based  paint  (one  per- 
cent lead  by  ANSI  standard  Z66.1)  dally 
will  intake  10,000  micrograms  of  lead  of 
which  1,000  micrograms  will  be  absorbed. 
In  addition  to  direct  Ingestion  by  eatinf: 
fiaklng  paint,  a  child  will  be  exposed  to  from 
14  to  269  micrograms  of  lead  from  other  en- 
vironmental sources.  Engel,  Ronald  E., 
Health  Hazards  of  Environmental  Lead,  at 
Table  3,    (AprU,    1971)    appended  hereto. 

It  is  known  that  blood  levels  of  above  40 
micrograms  per  100  minuiters  of  blood  rep- 
resent undue  exposure  to  Skud  absorption 
of  lead.  Hearings  on  HJi.  17260,  HJi.  13254. 
HM.  14734,  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  House  Comm.  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  9l8t  Cong.  2d  Bess.  10  (1970). 
At  levels  of  80  micrograms  per  100  mllU- 
llters  a  child  should  be  treated  as  a  med- 
ical emergency.  Id.  While  Engle  in  his 
appended  paper  has  extrapolated  the  effect 
of  lead  fallout  in  children  with  pica,  at  A-9, 
the  same  must  be  done  with  one  percent 
lead  paint  to  theorize  the  result  In  children 
who  ingest  paint  flakes. 

In  his  study.  Dr.  Kehoe,  found  that  an 
adult  man  fed  3,000  micrograms  of  lead 
dally.  In  addition  to  the  usual  amount  in 
his  diet,  achieved  a  blood  lead  level  after 
fo\ir  months  of  50  micrograms  lead  per  100 
grama  whole  blood.  It  was  estimated  that  he 
would  have  achieved  a  "toxic"  level  of  80 
micrograms  lead  per  100  grams  whole  blood 
if  feeding  had  continued  for  four  additional 
months.  Kehoe,  R.  A.,  24  Jour.  Roy.  Inst.  Pub. 
Hlth.  Hyg.  81-97,  101,  129-143,  177-203. 
(1961).  As  Engle  has  assuined,  this  would 
be  43  micrograms  per  kilogram  body  weight 
in  a  70  kilogram  man.  If  a  child  with  pica 
weighing  10  kilograms  ingested  lead  to  the 
same  degree  of  Kehoe's  subject,  as  Engle  has 
suggested,  then  a  proper  assumption  would 
be  that  a  daily  supplement  of  430  micrograms 
lead  would  produce  toxicity  within  eight 
months.  A  cbUd  ingesting  a  one  gram  chip 
of  one  percent  lead  based  paint  would  have 
a  daily  intake  uf  almost  24  times  the  amount 
of  Kehoe's  subject.  Obviously,  intake  at  this 
rate  would  produce  an  undue  medical  emer- 
gency much  more  quickly  than  Kehoe  fore* 
saw  for  his  subject. 

Medical  experiments  cannot  be  performed 
on  young  children  and  infants  to  determine 
whether  their  absorption  rate  for  lead  is 
greater  than  that  of  adults.  The  chUd  with 
pica  must  be  protected  from  lead  in  his  en- 
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ylroiiment.  Tha  only  adequAto  way  to  protect 
Mm  Is  to  ellinlakta  the  lead  bazards  that 
confront  him.  It  U  within  the  ezlBtlng  state 
of  the  art  tor  the  paint  Industry  to  elimi- 
nate lead  (except  for  minute  traces)  from 
paint.  Htaringa  an  HJZ.  17280,  auj/ra  at  24fi. 
Americana  have  been  lulled  Into  a  feeling  of 
security  with  regard  to  todays  paints.  5e« 
KPA,  Bnvtronmental  Lead  and  Public  Health, 
at  26.  (March,  1071).  Many  b^eve  that  lead 
In  paint  has  been  banned,  Yet  the  City  of 
New  York  has  found  paints  for  Interior  use 
with  up  to  10.8%  lead  levels  on  shelTes  of 
merchants  within  the  last  month.  The  New 
York  Times,  July  24,  1071,  at  1.  Aug.  4.  1971, 
at  18.  This,  despite  Industry's  ANSI  stand- 
ard ZS6.1  and  a  law  banning  the  sale  of 
paint  for  LnterlcMr  use  with  more  than  a  one 
percent  lead  content  without  an  adequate 
warning  label. 

Warning  labels  are,  however,  abeolutely  In- 
adequate to  prevent  Injiiry  to  children  from 
lead  baaed  paints.  In  today's  mobile  society 
a  family  has  no  Idea  what  their  landlord  or 
predecessor  occupant  has  used  to  coat  the 
walls  of  their  living  quarters.  The  genera- 
tion that  Is  BuSerlng  from  lead  bcksed  paint 
poisoning  today  Is  eating  the  walls  of  the 
Thirties  and  the  Forties.  The  generation  that 
this  proposed  regulation  seeks  to  protect  Is 
yet  unborn.  Their  parents  are  unborn.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  substantiate  that 
warning  labels  woiild  have  any  significant 
Impact  on  the  future  children  of  America. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  existing^ 
warning  labels  are  efBcadous  for  their  In- 
tended purpose.  The  parents  of  the  Eighties 
and  the  Nineties  will  have  no  opportunity  to 
read  the  warning  labels  of  the  Seventies. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  weigh  the  advan- 
tages of  lead  based  paint  against  the  health 
and  welfare  of  this  Nation's  children  and 
Her  future  children.  The  paint  industry  can 
produce  paint  without  lead  (except  for 
minute  traces)  as  measured  by  the  atomic 
absorbence  method.  Petitioners  therefore 
urge  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs  to 
proceed  with  all  due  speed  to  publish  this 
proposal  In  the  Federal  Register  in  order 
that  aU  interested  persons  may  present  their 
views  thereon. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  COMMODORE 
JOHN  BARRY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Recohd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Commodore 
John  Barry  Is  rightfully  known  as  the 
Father  of  the  American  Navy.  The  title 
Is  not  fanciful,  but  eminently  proper,  be- 
stowed by  his  contemporaries  and  ap- 
pearing In  print  as  early  as  1813  in  the 
columns  of  the  Philadelphia  Port  Polio, 
then  the  foremost  magazine  in  the  coim- 
try. 

Bom  in  Wexford  County,  Ireland,  in 
1745 — or  thereabouts — John  Barry  went 
to  sea  early  in  life  and  established  a  res- 
idence in  the  Colonies,  at  Philadelphia. 
Gifted  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
ability  as  a  seaman,  he  rapidly  attained 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  ranks  of 
naval  commerce.  By  the  time  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  began,  he  waa  Captain  of 
the  Black  Prince  with  vast  knowledge  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea. 

When  the  Black  Prince  arrived  in  Phil- 
adelphia from  Englaaad  in  mid-October. 
1775,  the  Second  Ck>ntinental  Congress 
was  in  sesaion.  and  the  Colonies  were  con- 
fronted with  a  sitaation  of  the  utmoet 
gravity.  The  opening  gun  of  the  Revolu- 
tion already  had  been  fired  and  Wash- 


ington had  been  apix)inted  commander 
in  chief  of  the  American  forces.  Many 
wealthy  colonists  were  town  by  con- 
science and  economic  ties,  and  unable  to 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  which  side 
they  owed  their  true  allegiance.  Not  so 
in  the  case  of  Captain  Barry,  who  had 
no  hesitation  as  to  where  his  duty  lay. 
It  so  happened  that  on  October  13.  the 
day  of  his  return.  Congress  had  deter- 
mined to  intercept  two  British  trans- 
ports en  route  to  Quebec,  laden  down  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  Two  vessels — the 
Lexington  and  the  Reprisal — were  pur- 
chased for  the  task  and  Barry  was  com- 
missioned captain  of  the  Lexington. 
Thus  John  Barry,  Irish  bom,  became  the 
senior  captain  of  our  infant  navy.  Under 
his  command,  moreover,  the  Lexington 
was  the  first  vessel  In  the  American  Navy 
to  acquire  fame,  which  was  achieved  on 
her  maiden  voyage. 

Although  the  Lexington  did  not.  In 
fact,  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
she  was  intended,  the  responsibility  for 
that  was  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  which 
did  not  move  fast  enough  in  the  matter 
of  creating  the  Navy.  The  Lexington  was 
not  ready  for  service,  actually,  imtil  the 
spring  of  1776.  when  she  was  dispatched 
to  the  Delaware  Bay,  to  contest  the  pres- 
ence there  of  Briti^  ships  in  great  pro- 
fusion. Among  them  was  the  sloop 
Edioard,  which  the  Lexington  engaged  in 
a  severe  encounter  of  an  hour  and  20 
minutes,  resulting  in  defeat  and  capture 
of  the  Edward,  which,  following  sur- 
render, was  towed  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Edward  was  a  ship  of  a  special 
kind — a  warcraft  of  great  utility  ajid 
effectiveness,  particularly  dangerous 
when  manned  with  select  personnel,  as  it 
was  in  this  engagement.  The  humilia- 
tion of  the  British  was  therefore  Intense, 
for  they  despised  the  Amerlcsm  adver- 
sary in  the  early  battles  of  the  war,  ex- 
pecting him  to  cut  and  nm  at  every  op- 
portunity. The  striking  of  the  Union  Jack 
at  American  demand  was  virtually  be- 
yond British  comprehension  at  this 
stage,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  the 
battle  with  the  Lexington  was  prolonged 
to  the  point  where  the  Edward  almost 
was  shot  to  pieces. 

By  a  resolution  passed  by  Congress  on 
October  10.  1776.  John  Barry  was  placed 
seventh  on  the  list  of  captains,  and  soon 
after  was  given  command  of  the  Effing- 
ham, which  had  32  guns.  But  the  war 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  the  British 
occupied  Philadelphia  in  1777,  and  the 
British  Navy  jammed  the  Pennsylvania 
coast.  As  a  result,  the  Effingham  never 
took  to  sea. 

This,  however,  did  not  condemn  the 
enterprising  commander  to  idleness,  for 
in  the  same  year  a  small  fiotllla  acting 
under  his  command  performed  a  hand- 
some effort  iQ  the  lower  Delaware.  With 
four  small  boats,  he  succeeded  in  cutting 
out  an  armed  British  schooner  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  at  the  same  time  cap- 
turing a  number  of  transports  and  a  large 
quantity  of  supplies  destined  for  the 
British  Army.  For  this.  Captain  Barry 
received  the  personal  congratulations  of 
Washington  on  his  "gallantry  and  ad- 
dress." 

With  disaster  cuulronting  the  Colonial 
armies  following  the  abandonment  of 
New  Jersey  by  Washington's  mala  force. 


Captain  Barry  volunteersd  his  services  in 
a  military  capacity  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  a  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Obtaining  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  and  several  f.anr|np^ 
he  was  prominently  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Princeton  and  Trenton,  where 
his  dashing  bravery  and  cool  Judgment 
won  the  admiration  of  everyone  con- 
cemed.  Moreover,  the  battles  themselves 
altered  the  course  of  the  war.  Following 
a  season  of  unrelieved  disaster,  General 
Washington  was  able,  in  a  period  of  10 
days,  to  save  Philadelptiia,  redeem  all  of 
New  Jersey  except  the  posts  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Amboy,  and  drive  the  British 
on  the  defensive,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
American  morale.  That  Captain  Barry's 
part  was  no  minor  one  in  the  Trenton- 
Princeton  campaign  is  evidenced  by  the 
tributes  lie  received  from  Washington 
himself. 

In  1778,  against  the  protests  of  Captain 
Barry,  his  vessel,  the  Effingham,  was  or- 
dered burned  by  his  superiors,  to  avoid 
capture  by  the  enemy.  Barry  then  ob- 
tained command  of  the  Raleigh.  32  guns, 
and  in  her  fought  a  gallant  and  obsti- 
nate battle  against  superior  numbers, 
finally  being  obliged  to  beach  his  ship, 
but  saving  most  of  the  crew  from  cap- 
ture. In  1781,  in  command  of  the  Alli- 
ance, 32  guns,  having  taken  many  valu- 
able prizes,  he  attacked  and  captured  the 
British  vessels  Ataianta  and  Trepassy, 
being  severely  wounded  in  the  action. 
Later  the  same  year  he  carried  to  Prance 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  the  Count 
de  Noailles,  and  in  1782,  while  continu- 
ing his  series  of  captures  of  enemy  ships, 
he  fought,  in  the  Alliance,  his  last  im- 
portant battle,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
break  off  on  the  appearance  of  powerful 
enemy  reinforcements. 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  Captain  Barry 
was  acclaimed  a  hero  of  the  finest  kind, 
which  sentiment  was  reexpressed  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  demise  in  September 
1803.  Congress  was  not  in  session  when 
the  father  of  the  American  Navy  passed 
away,  but  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declarati(Mi  of  Independ- 
ence, brought  to  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  the  propriety  of  issuing 
an  oEQcial  expression  of  sorrow,  in  the 
form  of  a  communication  to  Mrs.  Barry. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  edi- 
torial voice  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  car- 
ried a  poetic  tribute,  declaring: 
"Beneath  his  guidance,  lo!  a  navy  springs, 
An  Infant  navy  spreads  Its  canvas  wings, 
A  rising  nation's  weal  to  shield,  to  save. 
And  guard  her  commerce  on  the  dangerous 
wave." 

In  all  respects.  Commodore  John  Barry 
reflected  glory  on  the  land  from  which 
he  came  and  on  the  United  States,  his 
adpoted  land.  It  is  fitting  that  the  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  September  13,  yes- 
terday, be  observed. 


September  Ij^,  1971 
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FLORIDA  KEYS  WILDERNESS 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
bring   three  National   WUdllfe   Refuge 


Areas  in  the  Florida  Keys  under  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, authorized  by  the  WUdemess  Act 
of  1964.  The  1964  act  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  review  every  road- 
less island  within  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  to  determine  their  suit- 
ability for  inclusion  in  the  Wilderness 
System.  To  qualify  under  the  act,  an  area 
must  meet  the  following  criteria:  First, 
be  reasonably  compact;  second,  be  unde- 
veloped; third,  possess  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  wilderness;  and  fourth, 
have  no  improved  roads  suitable  for  pub- 
lic travel  by  automobile.  After  careful 
review,  the  Department  of  tiie  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  £uid  Wildlife 
determined  that  three  areas  in  south 
Florida's  Monroe  County  were  eminently 
qualified  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
System. 

The  proposed  Florida  Keys  Wilderness 
will  incorporate  the  National  Key  Deer 
Refuge,  the  Great  White  Heron  Refuge, 
and  the  Key  West  National  Refuge.  The 
Key  West  refuge  was  first  established  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Executive 
order  in  1908.  to  protect  a  number  of 
rare  birds.  The  Great  White  Heron  Ref- 
uge was  established  by  Executive  order 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
1938  to  further  protect  rare  and  endan- 
gered birds,  especially  the  rare  Florida 
great  white  heron.  The  National  Key 
Deer  Refuge  was  established  by  Congress 
in  1957  when  legislation,  which  I  spon- 
sored, together  with  our  colleague  Con- 
gressman Charles  Bennett  of  Florida, 
was  enacted.  The  establishment  of  this 
reiuge  provided  the  urgently  needed  pro- 
tection for  the  tiny  Key  deer,  which  were 
then  threatened  with  extinction. 

In  its  initial  statement,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  WildUfe  stated: 

The  importance  of  these  areas  to  the  pres- 
en-atlon  and  protection  of  unique  scenery, 
colonial  nesting  birds,  and  the  Key  deer  can- 
not be  overemphasized  ...  As  a  result  of  our 
study,  the  Bureau  has  concluded  that  the 
undisturbed  federally  owned  islands  within 
the  National  Key  Deer  Refuge  and  the  Great 
Whlt«  Heron  and  Key  West  National  WUd- 
llfe Refuges  should  be  managed  and  pre- 
served as  natural  areas  for  the  production 
of  colonial  birds  and  as  habitat  for  the  Key 
deer.  This  proposal  wlU  enhance  the  scien- 
tlflc  study,  the  educational  value,  and  the 
public  enjoyment  of  the  Florida  Keys  and 
their  wildlife. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  no 
additional  land  acquisition  wUl  be  neces- 
sitated as  a  part  of  this  proposal.  Water 
bottoms  and  State  and  private  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  three  re- 
fuges are  not  included  in  the  wilderness 
proposal. 

Following  the  initial  recommendation 
of  the  Bureau  a  public  hearing  was  held 
in  Key  West.  Substantial  support  for 
the  proposal  was  voiced  by  conservation 
groups  as  well  as  state,  local  and  federal 
officials.  While  some  objections  were 
raised  with  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
additional  restrictions  being  imposed  in 
the  future,  the  Bureau  gave  its  assur- 
ances that  the  proposed  administration 
of  the  area  under  the  Wilderness  Act 
would  accommodate  recreational,  scenic, 
scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and 
bistorical  uses. 


In  addition,  a  wildlife  interpretive  cen- 
ter on  Big  Pine  Key,  nature  trials,  ob- 
servation towers  and  picnic  areas  are 
planned  for  the  wilderness  and  designed 
to  further  attract  tourists  to  the  Florida 
Keys  area. 

Inclusion  of  the  three  refuges  in  the 
National  Wilderness  System  will  afford 
the  unique  wildlife  that  live  there  great- 
er protection  and  will  ensure  that  the 
Federal  land  and  its  ecology  will  be 
permanently  safeguarded  from  any  fu- 
ture development.  The  refuges  are  the 
year-round  home  of  a  variety  of  wild- 
life species.  The  great  white  heron,  rose- 
ate spoonbill,  reddish  egret.  Eastern 
brown  pelican,  white-crowned  pigeon, 
and  the  bald  eagle  are  only  a  few  of  the 
species  that  nest  and  feed  throughout 
the  refuges. 

The  tiny  Key  deer,  which  were  nearly 
extinct  only  a  few  short  years  ago,  are 
now  thriving  due  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Key  Deer  Refuge  on  Big  Pine  Key. 

It  is  important  that  these  refuges  gain 
the  additional  protection  afforded  those 
areas  included  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  and  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the  Flor- 
ida Keys  Wilderness  proposal. 


FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  POP 
WARNER  LITTLE  SCHOLARS  BILL 
SPONSORED  BY  107  MEMBERS 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  grant  a  Federal 
chaiter  to  incorporate  the  nationwide 
Pop  Warner  Junior  League  Football  pro- 
gram under  the  name  Pop  Warner  Little 
Scholars,  Inc. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  youth  guidance  and  counseling 
in  our  country,  an  organization  which 
does  more  than  its  share  to  build  char- 
acter and  citizenship  in  over  700,000 
American  boys  deserves  special  recog- 
nition. 

Over  100  of  our  colleagues  are  joining 
me  today  in  sponsoring  the  Pop  Warner 
(Tharter  bill.  The  following  Members  of 
the  House,  many  of  whom  have  active 
Pop  Warner  Leagues  in  their  home  dis- 
tricts, are  cosponsors  of  the  legislation: 

Joseph  P.  Aodabbo,  of  New  York. 

WiLLiAK  Anderson,  of  Tennessee. 

William  A.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  G.  Biester,  Jr.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ben  B.  Blackburn,  of  Georgia. 

Edward  P.  Boland,  of  Massachusetts 

Frank  J.  Brasco,  of  New  York. 

Jack  Brinkley,  of  Georgia. 

James  T.  Broyhill,  of  North  Carolina. 

James  A.  Burke,  of  Massachusetts. 

Donald  D.  Clancy,  of  Ohio. 

Don  H.  Clausen,  of  California. 

James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

George  W.  Collins,  of  Illinois. 

Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Silvio  O.  Conte,  of  Massachusetts. 

R.  Lawrxncx  Couchlin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  of  New  Jerse> 

John  Dellenback,  of  Oregon. 

John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of  nhnois. 

Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Harold  D.  Donohue.  of  Massachusetts. 

William   Jennings   Bryan    Dorn,   of 
South  Carolina. 

John  G.  Dow,  of  New  York. 

Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi.  of  Ncw  York. 

John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee. 

Florence  P.  Dwyie,  of  New  Jersey. 

Don  Edwards,  of  California. 

Joshua  Eilberg,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dante  B.  Fascell,  of  Florida. 

Paul  Findley.  of  Illinois. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

O.  C.  FiSHEH.  of  Texas. 

John  J.  Flynt,  Jr..  of  Georgia. 

Edwin  B.  Porsythe,  of  New  Jersey. 

Petee  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Louis  Frey.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  M.  Gaydos,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  A.  Goodling,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ella  T.  Grasso,  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  S.  Gubser,  of  California. 

Gilbert  Gude,  of  Maryland. 

Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 

James  M.  Hanley,  of  New  York. 

James  P.  Hastings,  of  New  York. 

Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  of  California. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Henry  Helstoski,  of  New  Jersey. 

Louise  Day  Hicks,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  J.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  L.  Hdngate,  of  Missouri. 

Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  California. 

Abraham  Kazen,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 

Jack  V.  Kemp,  of  New  York. 

John  C.  Kluczynski,  of  Illinois. 

Dan  Kuy KENDALL,  of  Tennessee. 

Robert  L.  Leggett,  of  California. 

Clarence  D.  Long,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  C.  McEwen,  of  New  York. 

John  J.  McPall,  of  California. 

Ray  j.  Madden,  of  Indiana. 

William  S.  Mailliard.  of  California. 

James  R.  Mann,  of  South  Carolina. 

Sparks  M.  Matsunaga,  of  HawaiL 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli,  of  Kentucky. 

Patsy  T.  Mink,  of  Hawaii. 

WiLMXR  MizELL,  of  Noith  Carolina. 

John  S.  Monagan,  of  Connecticut. 

William   S.   MooRHX.^D,   of   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

P.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  E.  Moss,  of  California. 

John  M.  Murphy,  of  New  York. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  J.  Patten,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  M.  Pklly,  of  Washington. 

Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

Jerry  L.  Pettis,  of  (California. 

J.  Kenneth  Robinson,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

P'ernand  J.  St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

William  Lloyd  Scott,  of  Virginia. 

B.  P.  Sisk,  of  California. 

Floyd  Spknce,  of  South  Carolina. 

Robut  T.  Stajtord.  of  Vermont. 
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J.  WnxiAK  Stawtow,  of  Ohio. 

Sax  Smcn,  of  Arizona. 

Samuxl  S.  Stratton,  of  New  York. 

OuN  E.  Tkagttb,  of  Texas. 

John  H.  Tkrky,  of  New  York. 

liioHK.  Vah  Dkerldj,  of  California. 

Otjy  Vandkr  Jagt,  of  Michigan. 

Victor  V.  Veysey,  of  California. 

Joseph  P.  Vigorito,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jerome  R.  Waldik,  of  California. 

John  Ware,  of  Pennsylvania. 

a.  William  Whitehttrst,  of  Virginia. 

William  B.  Widhall.  of  New  Jersey. 

Lawrence  O.  Williams,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Larry  Winw,  Jr..  of  Kansas. 

Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New  York. 

Louis  C.  Wyman.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  40  years.  Pop 
Warner  Little  League  Football  has  been 
fostering  among  our  young  men  the 
precepts  of  good  citizenslilp  enimciated 
and  demonstrated  by  the  great  Carlisle 
Coach  "Pop"  Warner.  The  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  the  organization  are  improved 
sportsmanship,  team  play,  physical  fit- 
ness and  scholastic  achievement.  These 
attributes  are  continually  fostered  among 
the  young  men  by  their  dedicated 
co8M:hes  and  sponsors.  The  leadership 
and  services  of  this  organization  are  felt 
throughout  our  Nation,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Canada.  Over  700,000  of  our  prehigh 
school  boys  participate  in  team-play 
football  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
advocated  by  Pop  Warner  little  scholars. 

This  program  was  initiated  In  Phila- 
delphia through  the  efforts  of  Joseph  J. 
Tomlln,  an  outstanding  lineman  during 
ills  years  at  Swarthmore  College  and  an 
alumnus  of  Harvard  Law  School.  Tom- 
lin  sought,  through  Pop  Warner  foot- 
ball, to  expose  boys  of  the  ages  of  7  to 
14  to  the  game  of  safety-flrst  football, 
emphasizing  its  quality-building  char- 
acter through  athletic  competition  and 
scholastic  achiev^ent.  These  purposes 
were  achieved  tixrough  a  system  which 
obtained  proper  coaching  and  officiating. 
The  welfare  of  the  boys  is  safeguarded 
through  the  Insistence  on  the  use  of  high- 
quality  protective  equipment. 

To  emphasize  the  goals  of  his  pro- 
gram, Tomlln  adopted  the  name  of  the 
late  collegiate  football  coach,  Qlen  Scoble 
"Pop"  Warner.  Bom  on  a  farm  in  west- 
ern New  York,  Warner  played  varsity 
football  at  Cornell  and  went  on  to  coach 
the  Indians  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  When  that 
school  closed  in  1914,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  then  to  Stan- 
ford, and  finally  to  Temple  University.  In 
his  years  of  coaching,  he  provided  a  con- 
tinuing inspiration  for  all  who  worked 
under  him,  and  today  his  name  remains 
a  symbol  of  what  the  Pop  Warner  Junior 
League  football  program  is  attempting 
to  achieve. 

Under  the  Pop  Warner  program, 
youthful  grid  opponents  are  matched  by 
strict  adherence  to  maximum  and  mini- 
mum age  and  weight  requirements.  The 
league  splits  its  membership  into  five 
age  and  weight  classifications:  Peewee, 
junior  midget,  midget.  Junior  bantam, 
and  bantam.  These  divisions  Include  all 
of  the  boys  of  prehigh  school  age  with 
prime  consideration  given  to  the  safety 
of  every  child  and  equality  of  competi- 
tion. Through  the  efforts  of  the  P<h) 


Warner  organization,  group  accident  in- 
surance Is  available  to  all  teams  for  a 
very  low  premium. 

Satisfactory  schoolwork  Is  not  only  en- 
couraged, but  is  a  prerequisite  to  team 
participation. 

Organizationally,  States  are  divided 
Into  regions  and  each  region  has  a  vice 
president  of  the  parent  ctrganization. 
Each  State  has  a  commissioner  who  Is 
the  coordinator  of  the  leagues  in  ills 
State.  Intercity  tmd  Interreglcoial  cham- 
pionship games  are  encouraged  and  each 
year  an  All-Amerlcan  team  Is  selected 
on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  leadership, 
and  football  excellence.  To  be  selected 
for  the  All-American  squad  \s  an  honor 
which  stimulates  all  participants  to  ad- 
here to  the  goals  of  the  organization. 

Pop  Warner  Junior  League  Football 
has  operated  for  many  years  under  the 
nonprofit  corporate  status  of  a  single 
State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  program  was  founded 
in  1929.  The  board  of  trustees  Is  com- 
posed of  outstanding  citizens  dedicated 
to  the  Ideals  fostered  by  Pop  Warner. 
The  Individual  members  of  the  board 
contribute  generously  of  their  own  fi- 
nances and  raise  additional  funds 
tlirough  soliciting  support  from  others. 
Joe  Tomlin,  the  founder  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Is  the  president. 

A  Federal  chaiter  for  Pop  Warner  will 
greatly  broaden  the  scope  of  the  orga- 
nization and  give  protection  to  the  Pop 
Warner  name  and  Insignia,  to  the  young 
men  partlcii>atlng  In  the  program  and 
to  those  who  give  their  dedicated  service 
to  it.  A  Federal  charter  would  help  this 
nonprofit  organization  insure  that  its 
stringent  safety  rules,  equipment  re- 
quirements, scholastic  standards,  and 
good  sportsmanship  are  observed  by  all 
programs  using  the  Pop  Warner  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pop  Warner  Little 
Scholars  is  infinitely  worthy  of  tills 
honor.  It  is  truly  national  in  character, 
having  recognized  organizations  in  over 
40  States  and  serving  the  needs  of  youth 
of  all  States.  Its  piime  purpose,  like  that 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  of 
America  and  of  Little  League  Baseball. 
is  the  fostering  of  leaderslilp  and  good 
citizenship,  motives  which  have  no 
equals. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
were  held  on  similar  legislation  in  the 
91st  Congress  by  Subcommittee  No.  4  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  To  cor- 
rect a  problem  raised  in  these  hearings. 
Senator  Scott  and  I  iiave  amended  the 
bill  to  provide  that  once  Pop  Warner  is 
federally  chartered.  It  will  still  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  addition  to  those  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  modification,  we 
feel  certain,  will  make  the  Pop  Warner 
Charter  bill  a  candidate  for  prompt  com- 
mittee action. 

Having  had  personal  contact  with  the 
Pop  Warner  organization  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  magnificent  job  it  is 
doing  in  aiding  boys  of  all  ages,  I  feel 
deeply  honored  to  be  able  to  Introduce 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  lend  full  support  to 
this  bill  so  that  a  congressional  charter 
may  be  granted  to  Pc^  Warner  Little 
Scholars  during  the  92d  Congress. 


FORGET  "CANNIKIN" 


(Mr.  OUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
is  currently  giving  careful  consideration 
to  canceling  the  upcoming  Cannikin 
underground  nuclear  test  In  Alaska.  As 
the  coauthor  of  a  study  critical  of  the 
proposed  test  done  for  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  President  is  taking 
a  second  look  at  what  could  be  a  poten- 
tially disastrous  situation. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  13,  1971,  sums 
up  the  case  against  the  Cannikin  test 
quite  concisely.  This  test  Is  a  gamble  with 
the  unknown,  and  It  requires  a  compel- 
ling justification.  Such  a  justification  has 
not  and  cannot  be  made. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PoBorr  "Canntkin" 

A  bright  hope  on  a  foreboding  front  la  the 
news  that  President  Nixon  Is  considering 
cancellation  of  Cannikin,  the  underground 
nuclear  teat  planned  for  this  fall  on  Am- 
chltka  Island  In  the  Aleutians. 

Weighing  agalast  the  test  are  the  strenu- 
ous objections  of  Canada,  expressions  of  con- 
cern by  Japan  and  opposition  from  the  State 
Department,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration, top  Alaskan  political  figures 
and  the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  StUl  few  the  teat,  unfortunately, 
are  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Defense  Department. 

Some  of  the  elements  in  the  resistance  are 
diplomatic.  The  State  Department  Is  rightly 
concerned  with  Japanese-American  relations, 
already  strained  both  by  the  President's 
prospective  visit  to  Peking  and  by  his  new 
economic  program,  with  Its  pressure  on  the 
yen  and  on  Japanese  trade.  Just  as  under- 
standably, the  department  fears  the  negative 
effect  the  explosion  might  have  on  the  SALT 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Basically,  however,  the  test  Is  objectionable 
for  the  danger  It  poses  to  the  environment. 
There  would  be  no  serious  opposition  from 
Canada,  Japan  or  the  American  environmen- 
tal agencies  If  there  were  not  a  lively  fear 
that  an  underground  explosion  of  such  awe- 
some magnitude — four  times  the  size  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  exploded  at  Amchltka  two 
years  ago  and  250  times  the  one  that  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima — might  trigger  an  earth- 
quake or  a  tsunami.  At  the  very  least  It  could 
endanger  fish  and  wildlife  by  contaminating 
the  waters  of  the  region  and  release  radio- 
active gases,  even  beyond  American  borders. 

Quite  ^art  from  all  these  hazards,  even 
the  Indispensablllty  of  the  test  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  country's  defense  Is  much 
In  question.  There  has  been  reveaJlng  testi- 
mony that  the  war  head  to  be  tested  was  de- 
signed for  a  long-range  antimissile  that  has 
already  been  supplanted  by  smaller,  short- 
range  missiles.  Almost  the  only  reason  left 
for  the  explosion  Is  that,  of  the  9190  million 
Cannikin  was  expected  to  cost,  9160  million 
has  already  been  spent.  Obviously,  that  Is  no 
reason  for  anything  at  all — unless  It  Is  for 
demanding  more  deliberation  on  launching 
such  enterprises  In  the  future. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tills  point  hi  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  land  of  progress  and  prosperity,  it  Is 
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often  easy  to  assume  an  "out  of  sight,  out 
d  mind"  attitude  about  matters  which 
are  not  consistently  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. The  fact  exists  that  today  more 
than  1,550  American  servicemen  are 
listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  wives,  children,  and  pa- 
rents of  these  men  have  not  forgotten, 
and  I  would  hope  that  my  coUea^ues  In 
Congress  and  our  countrymen  across 
America  will  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  not  free  for  as  long  as  one  of 
our  number  is  enslaved.  I  insert  the  name 
of  one  of  the  prisoners : 

Uajor  Thomas  Vance  Parrott,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  256-fi8-1373,  Dalton,  Ga.  Married  and 
the  father  of  ooie  daughter.  Attended  the 
Univerelty  of  Georgia.  The  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vance  Parrott.  Dal  ton,  Ga.  MaJ.  Parrott 
was  listed  as  missing  In  action  August  12, 
\Wn,  and  was  subsequently  offlcl&Uy  listed 
u  a  prisoner  of  war  pm  on  February  19,  1968. 
As  of  today,  Maj.  Parrott  has  been  held  cap- 
tive In  Southeast  Asia  for  1,126  days. 


MILLER  BILL  GIVES  EPA  BROAD 
CONTROL  OVER  COAL  MINING 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  give 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
broad  controls  over  underground  and 
strip  coal  mining.  The  proposal  would 
establish  a  nationwide  regulatory  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  the  adverse  environ- 
mental  effects  caused  by  coal  mining  and 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  rec- 
lamation of  previously  mined  lands. 

No  other  mining  activity  is  as  exten- 
sive or  can  be  as  devastating  to  our  en- 
vironment as  coEil  mining.  The  mine  acid 
that  discolors  the  waters,  the  sediment 
that  chokes  the  streams,  the  fires  that 
bum  out  of  control,  the  land  that  Is  laid 
desolate  are  unmlstakenable  signs  that 
we  are  paying  the  price  for  allowing  the 
earth  to  be  opened  up  and  the  coal  re- 
moved without  the  proper  kind  of  envi- 
ronmental controls.  Regulatory  efforts 
at  the  State  level  as  a  whole  have  been 
ineffective.  The  Federal  Government  has 
disregarded  Its  responsibility  to  protect 
the  environment  from  this  full-scale  as- 
sault and  has  avoided  the  preemption 
that  Is  now  needed. 

It  is  time  that  we  initiate  strong,  con- 
structive policies  at  the  Federal  level  to 
insure  that  the  American  coimtryslde  Is 
not  laid  barren  by  our  relentless  search 
for  mineral  wealth.  The  proposal  I  have 
submitted  and  outlined  below  is  a  real- 
istic approach  In  achieving  our  environ- 
mental goals  without  locking  the  doors 
entirely  to  the  earth's  coal  resources. 

The  summary  and  explanation  follow: 
scumabt  autd  explanation  of  mn.leb  coal 
MininqBill 

1.  The  proposal  would  establish  a  nation- 
wide program  for  the  regulation  of  coal  min- 
ing operations.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posal is  to  prevent  environmental  degrada- 
tion and  despoliation  created  by  coal  min- 
ing activity  and  reclaim  mined  lands  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  operations.  The  pro- 
posal recognizes  that  the  Initial  reepon- 
albiuty  of  such  regulation  rests  with  the 
federal  government. 


2.  The  proposal  would  apply  to  only  coal 
mining  activities.  Coal  mining  Is  the  one 
mineral  Industry  in  which  environmental 
problems  are  the  most  obvious  and  critical. 
Because  of  the  masslveness  and  extenslve- 
nees  of  coal  mining  operations  and  the 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  coal.  Its  con- 
trol and  regiilation  must  be  given  prompt 
and  special  consideration. 

3.  Both  surface  and  underground  cocU  min- 
ing operations  would  be  covered  by  regula- 
tions because  of  the  similar  conditions  and 
environmental  effects  created  by  both.  In 
many  cases  although  these  effects  are  not 
so  obvious  in  underground  mining,  they  are 
still  no  less  critical.  For  exan^le,  a  report 
on  acid  mine  drainage  in  Appalachla  pub- 
lished in  1969  reported  that  70%  of  the  acid 
pollution  originates  in  underground  mines. 
The  proposal  would  apply  to  coal  mining 
operations  wherever  found  In  a  state,  in- 
cluding federally  owned  lands  or  lands  held 
in  trust  for  the  Indians.  Presently,  coal  min- 
ing activity  on  federal  lands  comes  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  resp>ectlve  depart- 
mental heads,  thus  contributing  to  the  lack 
of  a  coordinated  federal  policy.  Public  lands 
are  being  Increasingly  subjected  to  coal  min- 
ing activities  and  should  be  provided  the 
same  degree  of  protection  afforded  other 
lands  within  the  state. 

4.  The  proposal  recognizes  the  urgency 
with  which  the  federal  government  must  act 
to  protect  the  environment  by  requiring  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  Issue  federal  standards  as  soom 
as  possible  eifter  enactment  subject  to  the 
Administration  Procedures  Act.  EPA  Is  a 
regulatory  agency  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  "protecting,  developing,  and  en- 
hancing the  total  environment."  EPA  already 
sets  standards  for  air  and  water  pollution- 
problems  very  much  associated  with  coal 
mining — and  is  in  the  best  position  of  com- 
petence and  credibility  to  make  critical 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  environmen- 
tal effects  of  coal  mining.  It  sliould  be 
noted  that  the  Interior  Department's  land 
management  functions  and  interest  In  coal 
production  would  seriously  compromise  Its 
effectiveness  under  this  proposal.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  in  his  message  to  Congress 
last  July  on  the  creation  of  EPA,  "each  de- 
partment has  Its  own  primary  mission  which 
necessarily  affects  Its  own  view  of  environ- 
mental questions." 

5.  The  Administrator  would  be  required 
by  the  proposal  to  appoint  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  advise  him  on  the  development  of 
federal  standards.  The  membership  of  the 
committee  would  include:  representatives 
from  various  states,  coal  rnining  interests, 
conservation  and  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior,  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

6.  The  regulatory  program  created  by  the 
proposal  would  require  sufficient  numbers  of 
qualified  personnel.  The  Administrator  would 
be  authorized  to  apftolnt  these  persons  to 
administer  and  enforce  the  program.  YXi- 
forcement  Is  the  key  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  the  proposal  and  would  have  to  be 
given  strong  emphasis. 

7.  The  proposal  would  require  that  the  rules 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  reasonably  ais- 
sure  the  attainment  of  the  foUowlng  ob- 
jectives : 

(a)  A  very  Important  objective  Is  that  a 
mined  land  be  reclaimed  to  a  condition  in 
which  It  could  be  used  for  at  least  the  same 
purposes  It  could  have  been  put  prior  to  the 
mining.  In  other  words,  If  an  area  of  land 
has  potential  agricultural  use  even  though 
It  may  not  have  been  in  that  state  prior  to 
mining.  It  must  be  reclaimed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  maintain  that  potential  after  mining. 
Reclamation  In  this  manner  would  insure 
greater  long-range  land  utilization. 

(b)  A  permit  would  be  required  before  an 
operator  could  start  or  continue  his  mining. 


A  fee  of  at  least  $100  and  at  least  $50  per 
acre  to  be  mined  would  be  charged  and  used 
to  help  defer  administrative  costs  and  the 
costs  of  a  program  to  reclaim  previously 
mined  lands. 

(c)  The  operator  would  be  required  to 
post  a  performance  bond  insiirlng  his  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  permit  and 
the  successfiU  completion  of  reclamation.  As 
a  minimum,  the  bond  would  be  $500  an  acre 
and  at  least  $5,000  per  oi>eration.  The  bond 
would  not  be  released  until  tlie  success  of 
the  reclamation  is  determined.  (This  will  re- 
quire consideration  of  long-range  results 
rather  than  short-term  compliance).  If  the 
bond  Is  forfeited,  the  operator  could  not 
obtain  any  future  coal  mining  permits. 

(d)  Mining  methods  and  reclamation 
work  would  be  preplanned  and  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  for  approval.  The  plan 
would  describe  the  location  and  area  to  be 
mined,  results  of  tests,  and  other  technical 
Information  which  would  reveal  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  present  In  the  land, 
how  the  mining  and  reclamation  are  to  be 
conducted,  an  assessment  of  the  potential 
uses  of  the  land,  how  the  land  Is  to  be  used 
after  the  mining,  and  how  much  the  com- 
plete reclamation  will  cost. 

(e)  Another  very  Important  objective  la  to 
prohibit  coal  mintng  where  It  would  cause 
obvious  environmental  problems.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  able  to  prohibit  ooal 
mining  where  reclamation  Is  not  feasible  or 
where  It  would  violate  existing  air  and  water 
standards,  or  when  It  would  cause  serious 
harm  to  the  public  or  personal  property.  In 
many  cases  a  judgment  of  the  effects  of  min- 
ing on  a  particular  land  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  previous  experience  with  lands  of 
similar  condition. 

(f )  Because  of  the  overwhelming  national 
Interest  in  preserving  the  natural  beauty 
and  uniqueness  of  the  wUderness  system  and 
national  forests,  no  pernolt  for  surface  coal 
mining  operations  would  be  allowed  to  be 
Issued  In  these  areas. 

(g)  For  each  coal  mining  operation,  the  op- 
erator would  be  required  to  have  a  pubUc 
liability  Insurance  policy  In  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  provide  jiersonal  and  property  dam- 
age protection  for  at  least  five  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  mining  permit. 

(h)  Another  Important  objective  of  the 
proposal  would  require  reclamation  to  be  In- 
tegrated Into  the  mining  cycle  and  com- 
pleted on  an  acre  six  months  after  the  begin- 
ning of  mining  on  any  given  acre  and  before 
the  necessary  equipment  Is  removed.  Thus, 
reclamation  would  be  performed  on  an  acre 
by  acre  basis  and  could  not  be  deferred. 

(1)  Periodic  reports  by  the  operator  on  the 
reclamation  would  be  required  as  well  as 
monitoring  by  the  Administrator  of  the  en- 
vironmental changes  in  a  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

(j)  Provision  is  made  for  the  revocation  of 
a  p>ermit  for  the  failure  to  comply  with  the 
federal  rules  and  other  statutes  and  regula- 
tions. A  permit  could  be  denied  for  a  previous 
failure  to  comply  with  the  federal  rules  or 
other  laws. 

(k)  Standards  woiild  relate  to  the  preven- 
tion of  pollution  and  erosion,  leolatlon  of 
toxic  spoU  materials,  and  the  segregation  of 
topaoU  and  substrata,  method  of  mining  on 
steep  slopes,  prevention  and  control  of  fires, 
regulation  of  blasting,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  mine  seals,  and  prevention 
of  hazards  to  wildlife  and  public  health  and 
safety. 

8.  The  proposal  would  provide  for  state 
regulation  of  ooal  mining  If  a  plan  submitted 
by  the  state  for  such  regulation  is  approved 
by  the  Administrator.  The  Administrator 
would  approve  such  a  plan  If  as  a  minimum 
It  substantially  coincided  with  the  federal 
rules,  would  be  administered  and  enforced 
by  a  single  agency,  would  provide  for  ade- 
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quate  funding  ot  the  state  program,  would 
provide  reports  to  the  Administrator,  and 
would  take  effect  thirty  days  after  ■f>proval. 

9.  ATter  the  ^proval  of  a  state  plan  the 
Administrator  would  continue  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  state's  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  plan.  If  the 
Administrator  would  determine  after  the  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  that  there  is  a  faU- 
ure  of  effective  administration  and  enforce- 
ment he  would  withdraw  this  approval  of  the 
plan  and  federal  rules  would  again  be  effec- 
tive within  the  state. 

10.  States  with  approved  state's  plan  could 
receive  a  federal  grant  to  pay  up  to  90%  of 
the  costs  of  administration  and  enforcement. 

11.  The  proposal  would  provide  for  1)  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more 
than  $1,000  for  each  day  of  continuance  of  a 
failure  to  comply  with  federal  rules  after  due 
notice;  2)  a  criminal  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$6,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  or  one  year  Im- 
prisonment or  both  for  willful  violations  or 
refusal  to  comply  with  rules. 

12.  A  state  with  an  approved  state  plan 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  from  the 
Administrator  for  the  reclamation  of  pre- 
viously mined  lands — lands  upon  which  a 
coal  mining  operation  was  carried  out  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  i4>proved  state 
plan.  The  grant  would  cover  up  to  BO  %  of 
the  cost  of  planning,  engineering,  land  ac- 
quisition, and  treatment.  Priority  for  such 
grants  would  be  given  to  lands  with  the 
greatest  value  for  public  use  for  recreation, 
wildlife,  and  other  public  piirpoees.  Lands 
reclaimed  with  such  assistance  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  devoted  for  public  purpoeee  and 
protected  from  future  mining. 

13.  The  proposal  would  authorize  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "Ck>al  Mined  Lands  Reclamation 
Pund"  In  the  Treasury. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Phey)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  6 
minutes. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MizELL,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Steele,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Skttbitz,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholjc)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Kastxnmeier,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  RxTTss,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McPall,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MiKVA,  Ml  September  15,  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  Burlison  of  Missouri,  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  for  60  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RoTTSH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  Yatks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fret)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  McKhtnct. 

Mr.  Dkrwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  GuDB. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Vetsey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMTTZ  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MizsLL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  HtxNT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholh)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Leggett  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  GRirriTHs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinklky. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Waldix  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHBUER. 

Mr.  Rexs. 
,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
^  Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Praser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr,  SiKES  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  15,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC    WORKS-AEC    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1972— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  10090)  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  water  and  power  de- 
velopment. Including  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers—Civil, the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  other  power  agoicies  of  the 


Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes: 
CoNTKKXNcs  Report    (H.   Rxpt.  No.  92-470) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.a. 
10090)  making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Pow- 
er Administration  and  other  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
related  Independent  agencies  and  commis- 
sions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purx>oses,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  reconmiend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  6,  11,  and  12. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1, 960.130,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$344,260,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amenjdment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$60,714,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUo?ra: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$927,928,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  n\imbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$86,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$384,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  siim  proposed  by  said  aniiend- 
ment  insert  "$39,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insnt  "$23,400,000":  and  the  Senats 
agree  to  the  i 
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Amendment  numbered  18 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUowa: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$21,088,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$20,484,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  TtaA  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$71,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  tl^House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  tsaia  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$91,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$876,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$397,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$67,160,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendment  numbered  3. 

Jos  L.  EVINB, 

Edwabo  p.  Boland, 
JAicn  L.  Whittkn, 
Okagk  W.  Andbxwb, 
John  IC  Slack, 
OsoBoi  Mahon, 
JoRM  J.  Rhodes. 
Qlenn  B.  Davis, 
howabd  w.  rcwison, 
FKanx  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JOHM   STEmilB. 
ALX.XN   J.    ELLXND^, 

John  L.  KoOuellan, 

WaJUB*    a.    MAOKTrSON, 

Alan  Biblb, 
John  O.  Pastokk, 
JxNiONaa  Randolph, 
Milton  B.  Youno, 
Roman  Ij.  EUittbxa, 
Maboabet  Chase  Smith 
(except    for    amend- 
ment No.  6), 
Ookdon  Allotv, 
Clinton  P.  Andixson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Exflanatokt  Statement  or  the 

COMMITTEK  OP  CONTEKZNCS 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
SDMndments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  {Hit. 
10090)  making  appropriations  for  Public 
Works  for  water,  and  power  development, 
Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  the 
Bureau     of    Reclamation,     the    BonnevUle 


Power  Administration  and  other  power  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Apypalachlan  Regional  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  related  Independent  agencies  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  Managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

TITLE  I— ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

OPKRATINQ  EXPENSES 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $1,950,- 
130,000  instead  of  $1,926,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,963,720,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  net  increase  over  the 
House  bill  amoxint  Includes  $1,760,000  for  the 
Nuclear  materials  program;  $3,000,000  for 
t^e  Weapons  program;  $600,000  for  research 
on  the  cardiac  pacemaker  under  the  Ter- 
restrial electric  power  development  program; 
$2,300,000  for  nuclear  powerplant  safety  re- 
search; $1,200,000  for  controlled  thermonu- 
clear research;  $600,000  for  changes  in  se- 
lected resources:  a  decrease  of  $120,000  In 
assistance  payments  to  the  City  of  Richland, 
Washington,  under  the  Comunlty  Program; 
and  an  Increase  of  $16,000,000  for  the  Space 
propulsion  systems — NERVA  program,  pro- 
viding a  total  appropriation  of  $30,000,000. 
The  Managers  note  that  $39,000,000  was  ear- 
marked for  the  NERVA  program  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. As  the  policy  has  been  to  provide  bal- 
anced annual  funding  of  the  program  be- 
tween the  two  agencies,  the  Managers  re- 
quest consideration  be  given  by  AEC  to  pro- 
viding from  within  available  funds  such 
additional  amoxints  as  may  be  necessary  to 
match  the  NASA  allocation. 

PI.ANT  AND  capital  EQUIPMENT 

Amendment  No.  2 :  Appropriates  $344,260,- 
000  instead  of  $344,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $346,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  bill 
amount  Is  for  obtaining  necessary  leasehold 
Interests,  Including  options  to  purchase,  and 
suspension  of  mineral  rights  In  connection 
with  the  National  Radioactive  Waste  Reposi- 
tory site  at  Lyons,  Kansas. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  Inserting  language 
providing  that  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  detonate  any  imderground  nuclear 
test  scheduled  to  be  conducted  on  Amchltka 
Island,  Alaska,  unless  the  President  gives  his 
direct  approval  for  such  test. 

TITLE    n — ^DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE — 

CIVIL 

Department  or  the  Aemt,  Corps  or  Enoi- 

NEXss — Civn. 

GENERAL  INVEffTIGATIONS 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $60,714,- 
000  Instead  of  $49364,000  as  pn^oeed  by  the 
House  and  $52,094,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  bill 
amount  Includes  $900,000  for  studies  as 
listed  below  and  restoration  of  $460,000  of 
the  House  reduction  for  anticipated  addi- 
tional imobUgated  carryover  balances. 

The  Increase  provided  over  the  House  bill 
amount  is  allocated  to  the  following  studies: 
Alabama:  (N)  Mobile  Harbor  (hy- 

drauUc  model) >  $220, 000 

California:  (N)  Sacramento  River 

deepwater  ship  channel >  20,  000 

Colorado:       (PC)      South      Platte 

River — >20,000 


Florida: 

(BE)    Indian  River  County >  $20,  000 

(N)    Okeechobee  Waterway ^6,000 

Georgia : 

(PC)   Ogeechee-Altamaha  area.      >  10, 000 
(FC)   SatUla  River  Basin » 10, 000 

Hawaii:   (N)  EUmeohe  Bay,  Oahu 

(plan  of  study  only) 26,000 

Idaho:  (FC)  Sucker  Creek  Basin, 
Idaho  and  Oregon 10,000 

Illinois:  (N)  MlsslsBippl  River 
year-round  navigation,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin *  30, 000 

Inidana:    (FC)   Lawrenceburg ^10,000 

Kentucky:  (FC)  Beargrase  Creek 
Basin  - »6,000 

Louisiana: 

(N)  Bayous  La  Loutre,  St.  Malo, 

and  Yscloskey 10,000 

(FC)  Columbia  levee  extension.         10,  000 

(FC)  Louisiana  coastal  area '  30, 000 

(N)  Louisiana  deepwater  ports-        60,000 

Mississippi:  (BE)  Hancock,  Harri- 
son, and  Jackson  Counties '20,000 

Montana:  (FC)  Yellowstone  River 
below  Billings,  Mont.,  Wyoming, 
and  North  Dakota —        »6,000 

Nebraska : 

(FC)  Loup  River >  25, 000 

(PC)  Metitqwlltan  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska-Council Bluffs,  Iowa 60,000 

(FC)  North  PUtte  River.  Ne- 
braska, Wyoming,  and  Colo- 
rado            16,000 

Nevada:  (FC)  Truckee  River 
Basm  20,000 

New  Jersey:   (FC)  Rahway  River.      >  10, 000 

New  Mexico:  (PC)  Peooe  River 
and  tributaries  at  CarUbad >6, 000 

North  Carolina: 

(BE)  Bogue  Banks >  10. 000 

(N)   Hatteras  Inlet >  20,  000 

North  Dakota:  (FC)  Buford-TTen- 
ton  Irrigatlooa,  District  and  vi- 
cinity         » 10, 000 

Oregon:  (N)  Columbia  River  be- 
low Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  the 
Dalles  (channel  to  Mayer  State 
Park  launching  ramp) 6,000 

Pennsylvania : 

(N)  Delaware  River  Channel 
dimensions,  Philadelphia  to 
the    sea,    Pennsylvania,    New 

Jersey,  and  Delaware » 10, 000 

(N)  Delaware  River  drift  re- 
moval, Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware 10,000 

South  Carolina: 

(N)  Charleston  Harbor >  80,  000 

(N)  Georgetown  Harbor >  25,  000 

Texas:  (N)  Sablne-Neches  Water- 
way             20,000 

Virginia:  (N)  Norfolk  Harbor  and 

channels >  10,  000 

Washington:  (N)  Columbia  River 
and  Tributaries,  McNary  Dam  to 
Wenatchee 30,000 

West     Virginia:      (FO)      Oauley 

River    »  26,  000 

>  Increase  in  House  Bill  figure. 

CONSTRUCTION,    OXN^LAL 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $937,926,- 
000  instead  of  $889,088,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $937,118,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Managers  have  given  prior- 
ity to  the  provision  of  more  adequate  fund- 
ing of  projects  under  construction  and 
have  adhered  to  a  very  restrictive  policy  in 
the  provision  for  new  construction  starts. 
The  appropriation  Includes  a  total  of  only 
$12.3  million  to  Initiate  construction  on 
only  22  projects  with  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  $252.3  million.  This  compares  with  24  proj- 
ects to  be  completed  during  fiscal  year  1972 
with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $468.8  million. 

The  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing are  to  be  allocated  as  shown  In  the 
following  tabulation : 
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Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1972 


Construction,  teneral.  State  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Reserve 

available 

fiscal  year 

1972 

(4) 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 
(5) 


(N) 

(R) 

(MP) 

(FG) 

(N) 


(FCi 


(N) 

(BE) 

(fC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(BE) 

W 

(BE) 


Alabama: 

Alabama  River  channel  improvement.. 


J700,000 

John  Mollis  Banktiead  lock  and  dam '3,252,000 

Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam... " "  2,710,000 

Montgoroer 


TennessM-TomblgbM  Waterway,  Ala.  and  Miss 6,000,000 

Tambigt>e«  River  and  tributaries,  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  (See  Mississippi.) 
West  Point  Lake,  Ala.  and  Ga.  (See  Georgia.) 
Alaska: 

Chena  River  Laket,  FairtMnks. jl 

Humboldt  Harbor '.'..'..'.." 

Kake  Harbor 

King  Cove  Harbor. 


(p)mooo 


$700,000 
3, 2S2, 000 
3. 200, 000 

"6.'6d6.'66o" 


300,000 
50,000 
45,000 


Myers  Chuck  Harbor. 

Serjius  and  Whitestona  Narrows 

Snettisham  power  project 

Arizona: 

Gila  Rhrer  and  tributaries  downstream  from  Painted  Rock  Dam 

Indian  Bend  Wash. 

Phoenix  and  vicinity  incMieg  New  River  (Stage  I) 

SanU  Rosa  Wash  (Tat  Momolikot  Dam) 

Arkansas: 

Bayou  Bartholomew  and  tributaries  (1950  and  1966  Kts),  Ark.  and  La 

Bell  Foley  Lake 

De  Gray  Lake 

De  Queen  Lake 

Dierks  Lake. 


148,000 

900,000 

17,000.000 


(p)  50, 000 
100,000 


590,000 


900.000 
21.200.000 


1,200,000 
1,000,000 


250,000 


500,000 


1,200,000 
1,000,000 


145,000 
175.000 


260,000 


95,000 


975,000 

2,600,000 

- 3.200,000 

Gillham  Lake _ 2,380  000 

Little  Rock  levee 

McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  Navlgitien  System,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma: 

(a)  Navintwn  locks  and  dams 16,225,000 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La lisosoOO 

Ozark  lock  and  dam s!  800  000 

Pine  Mountain  Lake 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilizatkin  bekiw  Denlson  Dam,  Ark.,  li,  and  fax...  ...      1,556,666 

California: 

Alameda  Creek,  Del  Valle  Reservoir 1  215,000 

Buchanan  Lake 

Butler  Valley  Dam-Blue  Lake .'.  .']'"'] i  200  666 

Chester,  North  Fork  at  Feather  River ".'.'      (p)56  000 

Coast  o(  California,  Pt  Mugu  to  San  Pedro  (reimbursement) !.'!!.^.^. 160,666 ' 

Corte  Madera  Creek '"  800  000 

Crescent  City  Harbor !.!...^.  .  !  !  ! 

Cucamonp  Creek 416  666 

Dry  Creek  (Warm  Sprints)  Lake  and  Channel 5  366  666 

HiddenLake.  "" .*~,uw 


1,100,000 
2.600,000 
3.  200, 000 
2,380,000 


16,225,000 
4, 603, 000 
8,800,000 


200.000 


700,000 


1,550.000 

1,215,000 
400,000 


(p)190,000 


160,000 
800,000 
350,000 


2, 875,  000 


1,050,000 


200,000 


720,000 
1.000,000 


150,000 


Klamath  River _ '.'..'.".'. 

Lakeport  Lake  (to  complete  planning) ] . . .  .  .  . '  ] 

Los  Angeles  (^unty  drainage  area \_ 

Lower  San  Joaquin  River 

Lvtie  and  Warm  Creeks 

Martis  Creek  Lake,  Calif,  and  Nev.  (Sea  Nevada.) 

Mojave  River  Dam 1232  000 

Monterey  HartMT 

Napa  River — --!.'.'.'.;.-!^!!;;;;i!!^!;^'!!i;^!]'l        956.^666 

New  Don  Pedro  Reservoir  (reimbursement) 995  000 

New  MelonesUke ',  .".!.'!;!"!"/""!"! '.      16  650000  

Oakland  Hariwr^.. :.:.;.: :;::::;:::::::"  V2, 88o:ooo 

Paiaro  River  (1966  act) 206,000  

Port  Hueneme  Hartwr... 90  000 

Russian  River  Basin  Coyote  Valley  Dam  and  Russian  River  Channel..'!".!!  ]]'. 300  606  

Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tributaries 100!000 

Sacramento  River  bank  protection 1  710000 

San  Diego  Harbor !      !  !!! (o)36  606 

San  Diego,  Sunset  Cliffs  (reimbursement) 160  660 ' 

San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton  (John  F.  Baldwin  and  Stockton  ship  channels). "        1  OOO'  000 

kchannel _  too' 


7,150,000 
1,250,000 
2,875,000 


200,000 

'"566,'666' 

1,232,000 


950,000 

995,000 

18,  350,  000 


Santa  Paula  Creel 

Sonoma  Creek 

Surtside-Sunset  and  Newport  Beach 

Sweetwater  River 

Tahquitz  Creek 

Ventura  Marina  (reimbursement)... 

Walnut  Creek 

Colorado: 

Bear  Creek  Lake  (land  acquisition). 
Boulder 


600,000 


500.000 


220,000 


150,000 


300.000 

100.000 

2,  200,  000 

500,000 

160.000 

1,000,000 

1,  400,  000 


950.000 
1.000.000 
1,480,000 


150.000 


ChatfteWLake !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!    "io!766!666' 

Trinidad  Lake _.._ 1.800.000 

Connecticut: 

Ansonia-Oerby 4  700  000 

Danbury 


390.000 
(p)  50.000 


Derby. 

New  London  Barrier. 

Park  River 


3.000,000 
■300,000 


164.000 


500,000 

200.000 

950.000 

1.000,000 

1,480,000 

890,000 

'i6!766!666' 

1,800,000 
4, 70O,  000 


Stratford. 

Trumbull  Lake !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!   '! " i!266!666' 

Delaware: 

Delaware  Bay-Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway,  Del.,  Md.,  and  Va 

Delaware  coast  protection 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  River  to  ChesapMke  Ba"y(Chesapiake"andDeiawareCanai)VpLilV  Delaware 

andMaryland 4,624,000 

rlorida: 

Brevard  County 

Bnmard  County  Hillsboro  Inlet  (reimbursement) 1!!' i"666'666' 

Canaveral  Harbor '20q'ooo 

Centnl  and  southern  Florkla 0  261000 

Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal »3'750'0OO 

Fort  Pierce  (reimbursement) 361  000 

Four  Rivers  basins " " 3  280  000 

Gulf  hitracoastal  Waterway-SL  Marks  to  tampa'Bay"(ecologicalVui'dV)  

Hudson  River  (restudy)....  

Jacksonville  Harbor (1965  act). !-!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!:!!!! 1 4:256:666" 

Miami  Hart)or. 


150,000 


(p)  100,000 


3,000,000 
300,000 


1,200,000 


150,000 


4,624,000 


70,000 


200.000 
350,000 


10.000 


(p)  180,000 


1,000,000 
200.000 

8,761.000 

3.750,000 
361.000 

3,  280, 000 


Pinnellas  County 

Tampa  Harbor  (special  study)... 
Virginia  Key  and  Key  Biscayne. 


100,000 


(p)  60, 000 


4,875,000 
200,000 
100,000 


450,000 


450.000 


Footnotes  at  end  at  table. 


Planning 
(6) 


K5.000 


1,300.000 
50,000 
45,000 


250. 000 


145,000 
270,000 


95,000 


1,200,000 


410,000 


500,000 


206.000 
90,000 


220.000 


150,000 


50,000 


200.000 
150.000 


65.000 
150.000 


70.000 


10.000 


200,000 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 
(1) 


Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1972 

Reserve 
available 
fiscal  year  - 
1972 

(4) 

Conference  allowance 

Construction           Planning 
(2)                   (3) 

(instruction             Planning 
(5)                   (6) 

(MP) 
(MP) 

\^\ 
(N) 

(MP) 
(MP) 
(MP) 

(N) 

(N) 
FC) 
N) 
BE) 

MP) 
FC) 
FC) 

(N) 
FC) 


Georgia : 

Carters  Lake {8,950,000 

Lazer  Creek  Lake 

Savannah  Harbor,  40  feet  (widening  and  deepening) 200,000  . 

Savannah  Harbor  (sediment  basin) 1,800,000 

Spewrell  Bluff  Lake 1,000,000 

Trotter  Shoals  Lake,  Ga.  and  S.C.  (land  acquisition) 

West  Point  Uke,  Ala.  and  Ga 13,300.000 

Hawaii: 

Ala  Wal  Harbor. 


»50,000 


J9, 405. 000 


KOO.OOO 
300,000 


400,000 

1,800,000 

1,  500, 000 

500.000 

13,  300,  000 


Heeia-Kea  Harbor (p)  49, 000 

Kaneohe-  Kallua  A rea 

Kawaihae  Harbor  (deep  draft) 1,102.000 


100,000 


200.000 


26,000        (p)  75.  000 


Ft) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
N) 
N) 
(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
FC) 
FC) 
FC) 
<FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
FC) 
FC) 
<FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


100.000 


250,000 


120.000 


Waikiki  Beach. 

Idaho: 

Dworshak  Dam  and  Reservoir 54,900.  OOO 

Ririe  Lake 1.000,000 

Stuart  Gulch  Dam 

Illinois: 

Calumet  River  and  Harbor,  III.  and  Ind 200,000 

CarlylB  Lake,  Kaskaskia  River 580,  000 

Chicago  River,  North  Branch 

East  Molina 

East  SL  Louis  and  vicinity  (Cahokia  Dam) 500.  000 

East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  (interior  flood  control) 

Freeport - 200, 000 

Fulton 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pt.  I,  Illinois  and  Indiana 5,  100,000 

Illinois  Waterway.  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pL  II,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

I llinois  Waterway  duplicate  locks 

Island  Levee,  Illinois  and  Indiana  (see  Indiana). 

Kaskaskia  River  navigation 14.900.  000 

LakeShelbyville.... 286.000 

Levee  District  23(Dively),  Kaskaskia  River 

Lincoln  Lake 800.000 

Lock  and  dam  26.  Mississippi  River,  Alton,  III.,  and  Mo. 

Louisville  Lake 

Milan 

Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  III.  and  Mo.: 

(3)  Chain  of  rocks 200.  000 

(b)  Regulating  works 1  000,  000 

Mound  City  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky .     (p)  100.  000 

Oakley  Lake  and  channel  Improvement  (land  acquisition) 200.  000 

Peoria. 


100,000 

54.900.000 
1,500,000 


200,000 
580.000 
200.000 


500.000 


200.000 


150,000 
400,000 


5.100.000 


1.  449,  000 

200,000 

80.000 


60.000 

100.000 

(p)  351.000 


16,  650.  000 

686.000 

60.000 

800.000 


200.000 


100.000 


200.000 


llinois  and  Indiana.  (See  Illinois.) 


2.  316.  000 

620,000 
1.500.000 
6.000,000 


4, 470.  000 
7,  500, 000 


700,000 


200,000 
""74:006" 


2,316,000 

800,000 

1  800.  000 

6.  000,  000 


4,  470,  000 

7,  500. 000 
100.000 
700,000 


Rend  Lake 

Rock  Island 

Saline  River  and  tributaries    

Smithland  locks  and  dam.  Illinois  and  Kentucky... 

Indiana: 

Big  Pine  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

Brookville  Lake 

Calumet  River  and  Harbor,  III,  and  Ind.  (See  Illinois.) 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  I ndiana  and  Kentucky 

Cliffy  Creek  Lake  (land  Kquisition) 

Evansville 

Greenfield  Bayou  Levee 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pts.  I  and  II. 

Island  levee,  Indiana  and  Illinois 

Lafayette  Lake 

Levee  Unit  No.  5 

Mason  J.  Niblack  Levee  (pumping  facilities). 

Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 22.000,000 22,000,000 

Patoka  Uke 500.000 1.200.000 

Uniontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky ...      15.000.000 15,000.000 

West  Terre  Haute 420.000  420,000 

Iowa: 

AmesLake 100,000 100,000  100,000 

Bettendorf ..  110,000 

Big  Sioux  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and  S.  Dak 20.000        (p)  70, 000  

Clinton 200,000 


50,000 


50,000 
'50:000" 


>  183,  000 


60.000 


200,000 
""74:666' 


Davenport. 


Davids  Creek  Lake 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

Fort  Madison  Harbor 

Guttenberg 

Marshalltown .  

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa   Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska_ 

Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska 

Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock 

Saylorville  Lake 

Waterloo 

Kansas: 

Arkansas— Red  River  chloride  control,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  (see  Texas). 
Big  Hill  Lake. 


1,150.000 

1.500.000 

745.000 

800.000 

400.000 

1.975.000 

2.  395.  000 

2.403,000 

4,648.000 

800.000 


80,000 


400,000 


100,000 


Blue  River— Wolf-Coffee  Lake. 

Cedar  Point  Lake 

Clinton  Lake 

Dodge  City. 


1,150.000 
1,500,000 

745,000 
1,100,000 

400,000 
2,  250, 000 
2.900,000 
2,403.000 
4,648,000 
1,000,000 


500,000 


1,800,000 


125,  000         (p)2S,  000 


El  Dorado  Ijke... 

Great  Bend  (resumption). 

Grove  Lake 

Hays,  Big  Creek 

Hillsdale  Uke 

Kansas  City  (1962  mod).. 

Lawrence 

Marion. 


100,000 


350,000 
300,000 


1,800,000 
150,000 
100,000 


400,000 


100,  000      (p)  ISO.  000 


2, 650,  000 
539.000 


306,000 


400,000 


2,650,000 
539,000 


Melvern  Lake. 

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  ^See  Iowa.) 

Onega  Lake 

Topeka 


5,  295. 000 


5,  295. 000 


505,000 


223.000 


505,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$350,000 


54,000 


160,000 


50,000 


100  000 


250.000 


120,000 


150.000 
400.000 


1,  700.  000 

250.  000 

80,000 


50.000 


60,000 


110.000 
20.000 

200.000 
30.000 
80.000 


100.000 
225.000 


200.000 
225.000 


306.000 


50,000 


223.000 
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(FC) 
(FC) 

(MP) 

(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC5 


(FC) 


(FC) 


(MP) 
(FC) 


Approved  bud|«t  estimate  for 
fiscel  year  1972 


(kiastruction,  general,  State  and  project 
0) 


Construction 
(2) 


Plannini 
(3) 


Reserve 

available 

fiscal  year 

1972 

(«) 


Conference  allovvance 


Construction 

(5) 


Kentucky: 

BoonevNIe  Lake 

Cannetton  locks  and  darr  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See  Indiana.) 

Carr  Fork  Lake 

CaveRunLake 

Ceflna  Lake  (restudy) 

EagleCraek  Lake 

Falmouth  Lake ".."."".''.'.'"..'.'". 

Kettoe  Lake 

Laurel  River  Lake 

Martin " 

Martins  Fork  Lake 

Mound  City  Lock  and  Dam,  in.  and  Ky.(See  Illinois.) 

Nawburih  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See  Indiana.) 

PalnhvllleUke 

Rsd  Riwf  LaIcc 

SmltJiUnd  kxfc  and  dam,  liflnots  and  Kentucky^  (See'  Mirnols.y 

Southwestern  Jefferson  County 

Taytorsvlfle  Lake 

Unnntown  kicks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  (See  Indiana.) 

Yates vfde  LAe 

Louisiana: 

Atchafaliya  River,  BavousChene,  Boeuf,  and  Black 

Bayou  Bartholomew,  Ark.  and  La.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries 

CalcaslM  River  at  Devils  Elbow 

Grand  Isle  and  vicinity 

Lake  Pontcliartrain  and  vicinity 

Mermentau  River  (Lake  Arthur  Bridge  replacement) 

Mtehood  Canal 

Mississippi  River, guK outlet— 

Mississippi  River  outlets,  Venice 

Monroe  noodwal  I 

Morpn  City  and  vicinity 

New  Orteans  to  Venice  hurricane  protection 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Ouachita  River  levees _ 

Overton-Red  River  Waterway  (lower  31  miles  only). 

Red  ffiver  emergency  bank  protection 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabiliution  below  Denlson  0am,  Ark..  La.,  and  tez.  (See  Arkansas) 

Red  River  Waterway  (Mississippi  River  to  Shreveport),  La.,  Ark.,  Okla.,  and  Tex 

Vermirnn  lock  (replacement) 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels  (195<  act) 

Bloomington  Lake,  Md.  and  W.  Va '_"_'_ 

Delaware  Bay-Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway,  Del.,  Md.,and  Va.(See  Delaware.) 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  Del.  and  Md.  (C.  a  D.  Canal),  pt.  1 1.  (See  Delaware ) 
Massachusetts: 

Charles  River  Dam 

Fall  River  HartMr,  Mass.  and  R.I 

Nookagee  Lake 

Provincetown  Hart>or ''.'.'.'. 

Quincy  (Review  report) 

Saxonville. 


»,  585,000 
7,167,000 


6,000,000 
850,000 
400.000 


300.000 


»4S,000 


120,000 
100,000 
175,000 


280,000 

75,000 
90,000 


$150,000 
100.000 


330,000 


150,000 


$3,585,000 
7, 167. 000 


6,000,000 
850,000 
400,000 


250,000 
300.000 


150.000 


400,000  .. 

Vs.'sss.ooo".'! 

'"   925,'66d  .". 


50.000 


3,000,000 

'1,000.000 

50,000 


100,000 


500,000 
998,000 


700,000 


30,000 

"574,666" 

80.000 


840.000 

400.000  .. 

"166.666".. 
7.755.000  .. 
1.000.000  .. 

100.000  .. 

925.000  . 

"  "i66,"666".. 

500,000  .. 
2.600,000  .. 


80.000 
1.500,000 
1,000,000 


100.000 


(p)600,000 


50,000  .. 
6,220,000  .. 


50.000 
6.220.000 


2,380,000 


225,000 
"193,666' 


25.000 


600.000 
2,380.660" 


Weymouth  Fore  and  Town  Rivers 

Michigan: 

Great  Lakes  Connecting  Channels 

Kalamazoo... 

Lexington  Harbor. 

Ludlngton  Harbor 

Point  Lookout  Harbor,  Au  Ores  River 

River  Rouge 

Saginaw  River  (flood  control) 

Minnesota: 

Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River,  Minn,  and  S.  Dak 

Mankato  and  North  Mankato 

Roseau  River 

Twin  Valley  Lake,  Wild  Rice  River \\ 

Wild  Rice  River-South  Branch  and  Felton  Ditch 

Zumbro  River. 

Mississippi: 

Tallahata  Creek  Lake 

Tennessee- Tombigbee  Waterway,  Ala.  and  Miss.  (See  Alabama.) 

Tofflbigbee  River  and  tributaries,  Mississippi  and  Alabama...     . 
Missouri: 

BrookDeld  Lake 

CharitoB-Little  Chariton  Basins (1965  act).  ... 

Chariton  River  (1944  act) 

Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir 

Dry  Fork  and  East  Fork  Lakes  (restudy) 

Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir  (formerty  Kaysinger  Bluff  Reservoir) 

Little  Blue  River  Channel 

Little  Blue  River  Lakes  (land  acquisitton) 

Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton,  III., and  Mo.  (See  Illinois.) 

Long  Branch  Lake 

Meramec  Park  Lake(land  acquisition) 

Mercer  Lake 

MississippiRiver  Agricultural  Area  f4o.  8 (Elsberry  drainage  district)" 

Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers.  III.  and  Mo.  (See  Illinois )" 

Missouri  River  levee  system.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa  ) 

Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  (See  Iowa  ) 

Pattonsburg  Lake— Highway  1-35  Crossing. 

Pattonsburg  Lake  (town  relocetion  only) 

St  Louis 

Smtthville  Uke 

Stockton  Lake 

Union  Lake 

Unk>n  Lake  (State  highway  185  relocation)  (advance  participation) 

Montana: 

Greet  Falls. 

LJbby  Dam—Lake  Koocanusa 

Miles  City  (restudy) ^ii-'IIIi^i-'Ii^^'.'."!!.".";'"" 


(p)39,000 . 

5,000,000 5,000,000 


1,200.000  .. 
150,000  .. 


40,000 


15,000 


1,200,000 
150,000 


1.118.000    1,118,000  .. 

4,500,000  4.500,000 

855,000 855,000  .. 

1,870,000 1,870,000 

1.500,000 1.500.000  .. 

- 100,000 


40,000 


50,000  

230.000        (p)60,000  

1,300.000 1.300,000 


583,000  .. 
5,200.000  .. 

i7,'466,'666'!! 
'i, '280. 666'.. 


41.000 


135.000 


(p)  59, 000 
350,000 


50.000 
100.000 

"i.'226."666' 


1,500.000 


•500,000 

"2.266,666' 

"■4."666,'666" 

"i.  666.066' 

50.000 
53,200,000 


275.000 


40.000 


"('p')i46,'666' 
(p) 120, 000 


(p)  50, 000 

"366,666" 
""656,"666' 


350,000 

583,000 

5,200.000 

"i8,"666,'666' 
"2.' 280."  666' 

500,000 
2.500.000 


500.000 

""2."266,'666' 

300.000 

4.066.000 

'  i,"666,'666" 

50.000 

57,200,000 


PootnotM  at  end  of  table. 


Planning 
(6) 


$245,000 


170,000 
120,000 
100,000 
175,000 


280,000 

75,000 
90,000 

""26.066 


100, 


000 


300.000 
100,000 


225,000 
"193,066 


20,000 
100,000 


40,000 


50.000 
40,000 


300,000 


200,000 


135,000 


60.000 


50.000 


275,000 


40,000 
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Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1972 


Construction,  general.  State  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Reserve 
available 

fiscal  year 

1972      Construction 


Conference  allowance 


(4) 


(5) 


(MP) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


F^) 


(FC) 


(FC 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(BE) 

(N) 
(N) 

'^l 
(FC) 
(FC) 

Si 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(«P) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(B[) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 


Nebraska: 

Gavins  Point  Dam — Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  (relocation  of  Niobrara,  Nebr.  Nebr.  and  S.  Dak 

Missouri  River  levee  system.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  (See  lowv) 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 

Papillion  Creek  and  Tributaries 

Nevada: 

Martis  Creek  Uke,  Calif.,  and  Nov.. 

New  Hampshire: 

Beaver  Brook  Lake 

New  Jersay: 

Atlantic  City  (reimbursement) 

Elizabeth 

Newarti  Bay.  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers 

Raritan  and  Sandy  Hook  Bays 

Rahway  River.  South  Branch  Rahway  (Sec.  205) 

South  Orange,  Rahway  River 

Tocks  Island  Lake,  Pa.,  NJ.,  and  N.Y.  ^ee  Pennsylvania.) 
New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  diversion  channels 

Cochiti  Lake 

LasCruces 

Los  Esteros  Lake  end  modification  of  Alamogordo  Dam 

Rio  Grande  Floodway  (Espanola  Valley) 

New  York: 

Cattaraugus  Harbor 

East  River  (spur  channel  to  Astoria  waterfront) 

East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay 

Ellicott  Creek  (plan  formulation  study).. 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet... 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point. 

Hamlin  Beach  Harbor 

I  ro  ndeq  uoitBay 

New  York  HartJor  (anchorages)... 

New  York  Hartwr  collection  and  removal  of  drift 

Nichols 

North  Ellenvllle 

Oak  Orchard  Harbor 

Port  Jefferson  Harbor  (Review  of  alternatives) 

South  Ellenvllle 

Tocks  Island  Lake,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y.  (See  Pennsylvania.) 

Yonkers 

North  Carolina: 

Falls  Lake 

Howards  Mill  Lake 

Morehead  City  Harbor  (1970  act). 

New  Hope  Lake 

Ocracoke  Island 

Randleman  Lake... 

Reddies  River  Lake 

North  Dakota: 

Burhngton  Dam 

Garrison  Dam- Lake  Sakakawea  (embankment  repair) 

Garrison  Dam-Lake  Sakakawea  (Eagle  Bay  and  Fi.  Yates  highway  bridges) 

Oahe  Dam-Lake  Oahe.S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.  (See  South  Dakota.) 

Lower  Branch  Rush  River  (sec  205) 

Minot.    .        

Missouri  River,  Garrison  Dam  to  Lake  Oahe 

Pipestem  Lake 

Ohio: 

Alum  Creek  Lake 

Caesar  Creek  Lake 

Chlllicothe 

Clarence  J.  Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir 

EastForkLake 

East  lake,  Chargrin  River 

Fremont. - 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohki  and  West  Virginia 

Lakevlew  Park,  Lorain 

Lorain  Harbor 

Mill  Creek 

Newark 

North  Branch  of  Kokosing  River  Lake 

Paint  Creek  Lake 

Salt  Creek  Lake  (land  acqulsitton) 

Shenango  River  Lake.  Pa  and  Ohio.  (See  Pennsylvania.) 

Utfca  Lake. - 

Vermilion  Harbor 

Willow  Island  locks  and  dam,  Ohto  and  West  Virginia 

Youngstown,  Crab  Creek 

Oklahoma: 

Arkansas  Red  River  chloride  control,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  (See  Texas.) 

Arcad  ia  Lake . 

Birch  Lake 

Clayton  Lake 

Copan  Lake 

Crutcho  Creek 

Hugo  Lake 

Kaw  Lake 

Lukfata  Lake 

McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  navigation  system.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Oologah  Lake 

Optima  Lake 

Waunka  Lake 

Webbers  Falls  tock  and  dam 

Oregon: 

Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (2d  power  unit).  Oregon  and  Washington 

Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (mod.  for  peaking).  Oregon  and  Washington 

Cascadia  Lake 

Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River,  35-  and  40-foot  projects,  Oregon  and  Washington.. 

Elk  Creek  Lake 

John  Day  kick  and  dam  (Lake  Umatilla),  Oregon  and  Washington 

Lost  Creek  Lake 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Oregon  and  Washington 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam.  Washington  and  Oregon  (additional  power  units).  (See  Washington.) 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar  (south  jetty) 

Willow  Creek  Lake 

Yaquina  Bay  and  Hartior 


<  J(200,  000)  $750,  000 


1,310,000 


$2,470,000 

300.000 

300,000 
1,670,000 
2, 750, 000 
2,096.000 

"""880.666" 


1,222,000 
12,  000. 000  . 

500,000 
1,  200,  000 

346,000 


600,000 
800,000 


1,620,000  .. 

"'sis,  666'.'! 

50,000  .. 


2,000,000  . 

2. 470,  000  . 

300,000  . 

300,000  . 

1,670,000  . 

4,250,000  . 

2,096,000  . 

(800,000). 

880,000  . 


250.000 


190,000  .... 


50,000 


(p)30,  000 
"56,606" 

1"  190, 666' 
"156,666" 


1,222,000 
12,  000, 000 

500,000 
1,200,000 

346,000 


600,000 
800,000 


4, 620,  000 

""'sis.ooo' 
50,000 


50,000 


15,  000  (p)55,  000 


50,000 


1,820,000 
"9.106,666" 


80,000 
122,000 
100,000 


3,300.000 

(p)90,000 

;.'.".'..'.".".";!  "9."6o6, 606" 
"(:pw666  ;!""!!;;"■; 


900,000 


900,000 


I  650.  000 

660,000 

1,350,000 

10,130,000 
2,100,000 

"4,"  505,"  666" 

3,715,000 

"5,635,066 
12, 105,  000 


100.000 

'""456,066' 

620,000 

"(p)75,666" 


(p)60,000 


(200,000). 

650,000  . 

660,000  . 

1,350,000  . 

10,855,000  . 
2,100.000  . 

'"4,'565,"666"! 
3,715,000  . 

"'5,'635,'666  ". 
12,105.000  . 


1,600,000 


1,600,000 


1,675,000 
4,  440,  000 


$80,000 


1.675.000 

- 4,440,000 

300,  000  100.  000 


270,000 


2,900,000 
1,650,000 


100,000 

100.000 

5,800,000 

13,300,000 


316.000 


400,000 

"566,'o66' 


•450,000 


500,000 
1,400,000 

500,000 
5,  300, 000 


5,  800,  000 

600,000 

650,000 

1,200,000 

9, 394,  000 

7,  260,  000 

400.000 

800,000 


470,000 


2. 400, 000 


1.500,000 

■2,"466"666' 


Footaiotee  at  end  of  table. 


Planning 
(6) 


$60,000 
190.000 

150,000 


50,000 

"80,"o66 


50.000 


15.000 


92.000 

60,000 

"so,"  066 

364,000 

100,000 

50,000 
350,066 


40,000 


100,000 
80.000 


200  000  .... 
3,200,000  .... 
1.650,000  .... 


600,000 

100.000 

5,800.000 

13,300,000 


270,000 


150,000 

"3i6."666 


500  000  .... 

1,400.000  .... 

500,000  .... 

5,300,000  .... 


5.800.000 

"'656!  666" ""'.." 

1,200,000 

9.394,000 

7,260.000 

400,000 


470,000 


300,000 
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fiscal  y«ar  1972 


Construction,  {eneral.  State  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Reserve 

available 

fixal  year 

1972 

(«) 


Conference  allowance 
Construction 
(5) 


<FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

FC 
?FC) 
<FC5 

(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 


(MP) 


(MP) 

(MP) 
(MP) 

(MP) 
(MP) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
<FC) 


Pennsylvania: 

Beltzvill*  Laiia j419  ooo 

Blue  March  Lake  (land  acqui^n) _. '""  goo'ooo 

Chartiers  Creek ._, "'.'".].'        2,915,000 

DuBoit...    — 400,000 ..:.:::::::::: 

Foster  Joseph  Sayers  Dam 575  qoo 

Muddy  Creek  Dam '        $35  000 

RaystownUke \\V^\V.\V^V''\\',va,m'  . 

Shenanio  River  Lake,  Pa.  and  Ohio 1750  000 

Tioa-Haminond  Lakes 2  465  000 

Tacks  Isiand  Lake,  Pa.,  N J.,  and  N.Y s' 550  000 

TrexlerLakc 160,666" 

Tyrone 

Union  City  0am '" i.  640. 666 

Woodcock  Creek  Lake 4,900  000 

Puerto  Rico: 

Portuguesand  Bucana  Rivers  (Ponce) 

Rhode  Island:  

Clift  Walk,  ftewport. 60.000 

Fall  River  Hartrar,  Mass.  and  R.I . (See  Mass.) 

Providence  River  and  Hart>or 1  330  ooO 

South  Carolina: 

Cooper  River-Charleston  Harbor _ 150  000 

TrottersShoals  Lake,  Georiia  and  South  Carolina. (See  Georgia.) 
South  Dakota 


{100,000 


3,600,000 


$419,000 

800,000 

2,915.000 

400,000 

575,000 

"i4,"666,"666' 

1, 750, 000 
2,465,000 
9. 550,  000 

"'""566,'666" 

1, 640, 000 
4,900,000 


60,000 
1,830,000 


Big  Bend  Dam-Lake  Sharpe. 

Big  Sioux  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and  S.  Dak.  (See  Iowa) 


2.239.000  2,239,000 


2. 100,  000 


Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River  Minn,  and  S.  Dak.  (See  Minnesota): 

Ft.  Yates  highway  bridge.  (See  north  Dakota.) 

Gavins  Point  Dam-Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  (relocation  of  Niobrara,  Nebraska)  Nebr  and  S  Dak.  (See  Nebraska  ) 

Oahe  Dam-Lake  Oahe.  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak 

Tennessee: 

Cordell  Hull  Dam  and  Reservoir 8  OOO  000 

J.  Percy  Priest  Dam  and  Reservoir  (Nashville  Davidson  County  Bridge) ..'..'.". 

Texas: 

Aquilla  Lake - 

Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control  < 


839,000 

{p)90  000 

(pL  1),  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas...   300  000 

Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control  (supplemental  studies),  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas                                             '  (pMlO  666 


2,100,000 
8,000,000 


Aubrey  Lake 

Belton  Lake  (raise  water  supply  pool). 

Big  Pine  Lake 


688,000 


135,000        (p)115,000 


Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries. 

Cedar  Bayou 

Clear  Creek . 


508,000 


(p)  35,000 


688.000 


508,000 
430,000 


1, 150,  000 


Cooper  Lake  and  channels .  ' 

Corpus  Chrlsti  ship  channel V.'.'.'.'.'.V.V. 

Duck  Creek  channel  improvement """""".' 

Elm  Fork  Floodway '-""'"'^""''Il^II'^m 

El  Paso -.- I'.y.r/.'.".^""""'"        i  206  660 

Freeport  and  vicinity,  hurricane  flood  protection 

Guadalupe  River  (remove  logjam) 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  New  Orleans  to  Houston,  Louisiana,  and  Texas: 

(a)  Corpus  Chrlsti  Bay 

Highland  Bayou ^\\\\\\\V.'.'.'.".V.".".".'.".'.' 100  000 

Lake  Kemp 3,500.000 

Lavon  Lake  madilicatk>n  and  East  Fork  channel  improvement.  12  260  000 

Millican  Like,  Navasota  River 

Mouth  of  Colorado  River 

Navarro  MiUs  Lake  (road  relocation) 

Port  Arthur  and  vfcinity,  hurricane  flood  protection <5  230  666 

Red  Rhrer  levees  and  bank  stabilizatwn,  below  Denison  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Sahiiw-NechM  Waterway  40  feet  and  channel  to  Echo 3  530  oOO 

Sabine  Rhnr,  Greenville  Channel  improvement. 


300,000 
250,000 


225,  000 


1,150,000 
500,000 
500,000 


1,  200,  000 
500,000 


200.000 


150.000 

130,000 


100.000 

3,  500. 000  . 

U.  260. 000  . 


(p)95,000 


5.230,000 
3,  530,  000 


1,037,000  . 

1.000.000 

900,000 

1,960,000  . 


800,000 


1,000.000 


309,000 
25,000 


(P)91.000 


•245,000        (p)170,000 


San  Antonk)  Channel  improvement. 

San  Gabriel  River 

Taylors  Btyoo 

Texas  City  and  vicinity,  hurrnane  flood  protection 1  . 

Trinity  Rwer  and  tributaries  advance  participation  on  hi^  level  bridges       2302  000 

Trinity  River  project 

Wallisville  Lake * 4  266  606 

Whitney  Lake  (raise  power  pool) 350000 

Utah: 

LittleDeUUke 

Weber  Rhrer  and  tributaries 

Virginia:  

Delaware  Bay-Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway  Del..  Md.,  and  Va.  (fee  Delaware.) 

Four  Mile  Run  City  of  Alexandria,  and  Arlington  County 

GathrightUke l^\[\\^l[\\l[[l\\\[V.[       il^'m 

Hampton  Roads 1397  000 

James  River 

Salem  Church  Lake !-"]mmiIIIIIIIII 

Virginia  Beach  (reimbursement) " inn'nnn 

Washington:  luu.uuu 

Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (2d  power  unit),  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 

Colu  mbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River,  35-  and  40-foot  projects.  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See 

Oregon.) 
Ice  Harbor  lock  and  dam  (Lake  Sacajawea),  additional  generating  units)  >  4  400  000 

John  Day  lock  and  dam  (Lake  Umatilla),  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon)  

Little  Goose  lock  and  dam — Lake  Bryan '4  360  000 

Little  Goose  lock  and  dam— Lake  Bryan  (additional  units)  (0)130  000 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection.  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon  )  

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 55  000  000 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam 16  915  000 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam  (Lake  Celllo)  Wash  .  and  Oreg.  (additional  power  unii)1 13'  OOo'  000 

Vancouver  Lake  area 

Wahkaikum  County  Consolidated  Diking  District  No.  1 " 

Wenatchee  Canyons  1  and  2.  "' 


1.037.000 
2. 000. 000 
900.000 
1.960.000 
2. 302, 000 


4, 200. 000 
350,000 


30,000 
500,000 


4.  780, 000 
1,  397,  000 


15,000 
60.000 
50.000 


(p)85,000 


100,000 

4.400.000 
4.360.000 


55.000,000 
6.  915, 000 
13,000,000 


Yc^l     ?^''!^** '■*i5^ ;.:::::::::::;:;;:::;:::::::::;:::::::::"  ■5;m6;6o6' :...."   1:966:606 

(FC)  Zintel  Canyon  Dam _ '  .,.~v.wv 


5,600,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(35,000 


160,000 


400.000 


300,000 


100,000 
300,000 


285,000 

100:060 


100,000 


225,000 
'25:066 


150,000 
130,000 
50,000 


12.000 


1.000.000 


309,000 
25,000 


245,000 


30,000 
500,000 


170,000 


210,000 
100,000 
50,000 


160.000 
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Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1972 


Construction,  general.  State  and  project 
0) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Reserve 
available 
fiscal  year  - 
1972 

(«) 


Conference  alknvanca 


ConstructkMi 
(5) 


Planning 
(6) 


(FC) 
FC) 

<FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

N) 

FC) 

R) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


West  Virginia: 

Beech  Fork  Lake 

Bloomington  Lake,  Md.  and  W.  Va.  (See  Maryland.) 

BurnsvilTe  Lake 

Coal  River 

Eatf  Lynn  Lake 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See  Ohio.) 

Leading  Creek  Lake 

R.  D.  Bailey  (Justice)  Lake 

Rowlesburg  Lake 

Stonewall  JKkMn  Lake 

West  Fork  Lake 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See  Ohio.) 
Wisconsin : 

Green  Bay  Harbor  (1962  act) 

La  Farge  Lake  and  Channel  Improvement 

Racine  Harbor 

Miscellaneous: 

Small  navigational  projects  not  requiring  specific  legislation  costing  up  to  $1,000,000  (sec.  107) 

Small  projects  for  flood  control  and  related  purposes  not  requiring  specific  legislation  costing  up  to  $1,000,000, 
(sec  205). 

Emergency  bank  protectkin 

Snagging  and  clearing 

Recreation  facilities,  completed  projects 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordinatkin  Act  studies  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) ....' 

Aquatic  plant  control  (1965  act) 

Empkiyees  compensation 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages.. 

Committee  realtocation  of  carryover  balances 


$1, 295, 000 
500,000 

"3:5i5:666" 


$120,000 


$1,  295,  000 
880,000 

'"isiiooo' 


$75,000 


15,  550.  000 

650.000 

3,  350,  000 


1,281.000 

1.730,000 

510,000 

2,910,000  . 
9,  250,  OOO 

500,000 

500,000 

6,000,000 

625,000 

900,000 

1,190,000 

-36,650,000 


$135. 000 


(p)150.  000 

'(p)i56:666' 

150,000 


17,850,000  .- 
'3:356:666".. 


•100,000 

"135:666 


90,000 
750,000 


1,000,000 


1,281,000 

1,730,000 

510,000 

2,  910. 000 
10,  250,  000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

7,600,000 

625,000 

1.100.000 

1,190.000 

-36. 650.  000 

-1,637,000 


Grand  total,  construction,  general. 


842,149,000        17,030,000 
(859, 179,  000) 


41,445,000 


904,131,000  23,795,000 

(927, 926,  000) 


'  Reflects  budget  amendment  submitted  In  Senate  Document  92-32.  »  Reflects  budget  amendment  submitted  in  House  Document  No.  92-93. 

1  Includes  funds  appropriated  prior  to  fiscal  year  1971.  1  In  addition,  carryover  balances  of  $325,000  are  available  for  planning. 
>  Al  I  funds  were  appropriated  prior  to  fiscal  year  1971. 

•  This  amount  appropriated  under  general  investigations  in  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1971  for  development  of  suitable  plans  to  resolve  seepage  problems  at  f^iobrara,  Nebr. 

Mississippi  River — Oulf  outlet. — The  Man-  Yazoo  Basin:  by  the  House  and  $22,650,000  as  proposed  by 

agers  request  that  the  Ck>rps  of  Engineers  Greenwood   $50.  OCX)  the  Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the 

review  Its  present  plans  for  the  new  lock  for  Yazoo  backwater 565.000  House  bill  amount  Includes  $325,000  for  the 

the  connection  with  the  Mississippi  River  to  Atchafalaya  Basin 750,000  Atmospheric    water    resources    management 

assure   that   the   lock   size   Is   adequate   to  Eastern    Rapides    and    South  program.    Including   $75,000   for    the   North 

accommodate  anticipated  traffic.  Central  AvoyeUas  Parishes.  Dakota  PUot  Project    and  $100,000  for  the 

Recreation  facUltlee.  completed  projects—  Louisiana  (planning) 100,000  Colorado   River  water  quaUty  lny>rovement 

The  increase  over  the  Hou»  blU  figure  in-      3.    Maintenance 300,000  (salinity)  study 

eludes  $91,000  for  Millwood  Lake,  Arkansas. (salinity)  siuay. 

FLOOD    CONTKOL,    MISSISSIPPI    RIVHl    AKD  Total,     InCTCaSe +5    034,000  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EKHABIIJTATIOK 

TRIBUTARIES  Amendment  No.   11:    Appropriates   $208,- 

AmendmentNo  7-  Annrr>nriat«.  RM  000  000  "^^  Managers  agree  provision  should  be  845,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 

inft^^  M0  966^^^^Dro^^'^t^  °^'*''  '''*^°   ^^""^   avauable   for  essential  ,206.965,000  as^roposed  by  the  Senate.  The 

instead   of   $80,966,000   as   proposed   by   the  revetment   work    at   Alliance,   Louisiana,    as  Manaeers  aitree  on  the  foUowlng  changes  In 

House  and  $91,501,000  as  proposed  by  the  provided  for  In  the  master  plan  for  channel  Se^"  t^ll^tlom.  re?S^  th^ouse 

Senate.    The    Increase    provided    over    the  stabUlzatlon  below  Baton  Rouge.  ^Ul  amount-  a  decrease  of  $1,680,000  In  the 

House  bUl  amount  Is  allocated  to  the  follow-  The  Managers  request  that  the  Corps  of  allocation  for  the  Westlands  distribution  and 

ing  projects  and  activities:  Engineers  expedite  the  study  of  recreation  drainage  system,  San  Luis  Unit,  California; 

1.  General  Investigations:  requirements  at  the  four  existing  reservoirs  ^^^   increases    as    follows:    Aubum-Polsom 
(N)  Catahoula-Charentor  V^  ^^^f  T*^«®*^*?  *?  determine  the  a4dl-  g^     j^  unlt^Polsom  South  Canal,  California, 

area,  Louisiana $10,000  «onal    facllltleslncludlDg    marinas,    boet  ^oo  000;  Prylngpan-Arkansas  project.  Col- 

(PC)    Bayous   Rapides   Boeuf  ra^^P".    "^d   sanitary   faculties,   required   to  !r:'^  J^^ease  of  $330  000  oonslBtlnK 

Cocodrle  and  outlets  '^rlng  the  faculties  up  to  the  national  stand-  on.Ao.  a  net  increase  or  $330,000  conaaung 

SSSana                                            10  000  ards  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  of  "^  ^<^^  ^^  $1,000,000  for  the  Pueblo 

(NTvrclLburVHaVlior: safety  of  the  visiting  pubUe  and  to  obtain  ^^   '^^    ^  t"^""^  s^K^^'^^'T   ^  ,^" 

Mississippi     -              .  _     .             10  000  inaxlmum  public  benefits,  and  particularly  amount  for  the  Cunningham  Tunnel    (the 

(PC)   St.  Francis  River  Basin  ^     promote     additional     development     by  revised  capabUlty);  Narrows  Unit,  Colorado, 

below      Lake      Wappapello.  States,  local  Interests  and  private  enterprise.  $150,000      (planning) ;      Gtarleon     DlverBlon 

Missouri  and  Arkansas.-..             12,000  operation  and  maintenanck,  oenzral  Unit,  North  Dakota,  $760,000;  and  the  Oahe 

(PC)    St.    Johns    Bayou    and  Amendments    No.    8:    Appropriates    $384,-  ^'^*'  ^outh  Dakota,  $160,000  for  additional 

New       Madrid       Floodway.  000,000  Instead  of  $376,000,000  as  proposed  by  land  acquisition. 

Missouri   7.000  the  House  and  $390,000,000  as  proposed  by          Amendment  No.  12:  Deletes  language  pro- 

(PC)  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  the  Senate.  posed  by  the  Senate. 

Rivers       and       tributaries,  cxnzral  expenses                                    tipper  Colorado  river  storage  project 

(PC)  Wolf  Looeahatchle                          '  Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $29,000,-          Amendments  Nos.  13  and  14:  Appropriate 

River        and        Nonconnah  000  Instead  of  $28,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  $21,089,000  Instead  of  $20,689,000  as  proposed 

Creek,  Tennessee  and  Mis-  House  and  $29,138,000  as  proposed  by  the  by  the  House  and  $31,219,000  as  proposed  by 

slsslppl 10,000  Seiiate.   The   Increase   over  the   House   bUl  the  Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the 

! amount  Is  to  make  provision  for  10  addition-  House  bill  amount  Is  for  additional  planning 

Subtotal,    general    Invee-  al  positions  in  the  division  offices.-  ^^  tije  Frultland  Mesa  participating  project, 

tlgatlons 69,000  TTTLK  HI— DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  Colorado. 

2.  Construction  and  planning:  INTERIOR                                                   „„„._„»,  .»™  „.t,„,™.„. ,.,..» 

»,,„„, ,     ,  _.        ,  '^            "             „.-  --.  ii-« iiMViv^i*                                                   operation  and  maintenance 

Mississippi  River  levees 300,000  Rttmatt  nw  Ti«n  amattom 

Channel  Unprovement 1,520,000  bureau  ot  reclamation                             Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $7 1.500.- 

St.  Francis   Basin 1.200.000  general  investioatiows  ooo   Instead   of   $70,000,000   as   proposed   by 

Tensas     Basin:      Boeuf     and  Amendment    No.    10:    Appruprlatee    $22,-  the  Hotise  and   $72,000,000  as  prc^xjsed  by 

Tensas  Rivers 180,000  400,000   Instead  of  $21,976,000   as   proposed  the  Senate. 
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BONNXVILLK  POWXB  APMAM  lanUTIOW 
OONBTSXJCTIOir 

Amendmeot  No.  10:  Approprl«t«a  $01, 000.- 
000  Instead  of  •90,000,000  u  propoaed  by  th« 
House  and  $91,630,000  as  propoaed  by  the 

Senate. 

SouTuwuri'iaif  Powxb  AoicnnnnuTioN 

OPXaATTOK  AMD  KAXNTKNANCX 

Amendment  No.  17:  i^proprlatea  $6,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  fnntiHu^  of 
$4,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Ho\ise. 

Omcs  or  TBS  Sscbxtaxt 

mraKtaaoTTin)  klxctuc  pown  nLuraidasiON 

KXSEABCH 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $876,000 
Instead  of  $760,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
TITLK  IV— DromKNDKNT  OFFICES 
APPAlJiCHIAK  Rboiowai.  Dxvklopmxmt 

PaOOBAlCS 

rmrDe  api>sofbiatb>  to  thx  pizsioknt 
Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $297,- 
000,000  Instead  of  $282,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $302,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the 
House  bill  amount  Includes:  $6,000,000  for 
the  Health  demonstration  program;  $6,000,- 
000  for  Vocational  education  facilities:  and 
$6,000,000  for  Supplemental  grants. 

TEN2«rSSXK  Vaixxt  Axttbobitt 

PAYMINT    TO    TXNNX8SEX    VAliTT    AUTHOKTrT 
rOND 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $67,160,- 
000  Instead  of  $64,950,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $67,660,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill  amount  Includes  $1,700,000  for  the  Mills 
River  unit  of  the  Upper  French  Broad  proj- 
ect, N.  Caro..  and  $600,000  for  construction 
of  chemical  facilities  for  the  fertilizer  pro- 
gram. 

Conference  total — nHth  compariaoiu 
The  total  new  budget  (obUgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1972  reconmiended 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1971  amount,  to 
the  1972  budget  estimate,  and  to  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  for  1972  follows: 

New    budget     (obUgatlonal) 
authority.       fiscal        year  Amounts 

1971    $4,464,986,000 

Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob- 
Ugatlonal)    authority    (as 

amended).       fiscal       year 

1972    4,616.082,000 

House  bin,  fiscal  year  1972_.  4,676, 173,000 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1972..  4,716.922,000 
Conference  agreement,  fiscal 

year    1972 4,876,135,000 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with — 

New  budget  (obUgatlonal) 
authority,      fiscal      year 

1971 -r  310, 140,000 

Budget    estimate    of    new 

budget       (obUgatlonal) 
authority  (as  amended), 

fiscal   year   1972 +69,043,000 

House     bUl,     fiscal     year 

1972 +98,962,000 

Senate     bill,     fiscal     year 

1972   -41.797,000 

Jox  L.  Evnra, 
Bdwakd  p.  Boland, 
jAldX  L.  Wbtitkn. 
OaoKGx  W.  ANoaxwa, 
John  M.  8I.ACK. 
OXOBOS  Mahoit, 
JoHM  J.  Rhodes, 
Olenn  R.  Davis, 
Howakd  W.  Rosison, 
FKANK  T.  Bow, 
MoTuigen  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 


John  Bibnmib. 
AXXKK  J.  ELUEmm, 
JoKM  L.  McClxuan. 
WuatxH  Q.  BCaomttson, 

John  O.  PAsroas, 
CunTON  p.  Andehson, 
Jenntnos  Rahdou^h, 
Milton  R.  Touno, 
ROKAM  L.  Heuska, 
BlABOAExr    Chase    Skith, 

(except  for  amendment 

No.  6) 

OOKOON  AlXOTT, 

Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC wn.T.q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KASTENMKIKR:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  1253.  An  act  to  amend  section  6 
of  tlUe  35,  United  States  Code,  "Patents",  to 
authorize  domestic  and  international  studies 
and  programs  relating  to  patents  and  trade- 
marks (Rept.  No.  92-475).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  593.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  7072.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  and 
Revenue  Acts  of  1970  to  further  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for  airway 
modernization  and  airport  development,  and 
for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  92-476) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  694.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  9936.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
provide  for  a  current  listing  of  each  drug 
manufactured,  prepared,  propagated,  com- 
pounded, or  processed  by  a  registrant  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-477).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  755.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  and  the  In- 
tercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933,  to  convert 
criminal  penalties  to  civil  penalties  in  cer- 
tain Instances,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-478) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  9213.  A  blU  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  extend  blBuik  lung 
benefits  to  orphans  whose  fathers  die  of 
pneumoconiosis,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-460.  pt.  H).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  of 
Conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R.  10090 
(Rept.  No.  92-47S).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BTT.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCltjxx)  : 
HJl.  10640.  A  blU  to  establish  a  system  for 
the   development   of   mineral    resources    on 
public  lands  of  the  United  States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.   BINOHAM    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Baduxo.  Mrs.  Hicxs  of  Massachu- 
setts.  Mr.   Pebxxns,   Mr.   PucxNsm, 
and  Mr.  Schettxs)  : 
HJl.  10641.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  to  as- 
sist school  districts  to  carry  out  locaUy  ap- 


pn>Ted  school  security  plans  to  reduce  crime 
against  chUdren,  employees,  and  faculties  of 
their  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
HJl.  10643.  A  bUl  to  broaden  the  national 
housing  goals,  to  provide  housing  assistance 
and  promote  community  development 
through  block  grants  with  emphasis  upon  the 
preservation  and  more  efficient  use  of  the 
existing  housing  stock  and  upon  the  revltaU- 
satlon  of  declining  nelghborboods,  to  Im- 
prove programs  of  Federal  planning  assist- 
ance with  emphasis  upon  modernizing  and 
Increasing  the  management  capabUltlee  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Banking  and 
Ciurency. 

HM.  10643.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  national 
housing  goals,  to  provide  housing  assistance 
and  promote  community  development 
through  block  grants  with  emphasis  upon  the 
preservation  and  more  efficient  use  of  the  ex- 
isting hoiislng  stock  and  upon  the  revltallza- 
tlon  of  declining  neighborhoods,  to  Improve 
programs  of  Federal  planning  and  assistance 
with  emphasis  upon  modernizing  and  in- 
creasing the  management  capabUltles  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
HJl.  10644.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency  in  order  to  conquer 
cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  10646.  A  bUl  to  require  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  19th  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purpwses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Betts,  and  Mr.  Cokablx)  : 
HJl.  10646.  A  blU  to  amend  section  956  (b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  elim- 
inate from  the  concept  of  U.S.  property  cer- 
tain debt  obligation  acquired  by  controlled 
foreign  corporations  engaged  in  the  banking 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington: 
HJl.  10647.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
slmpUflcation,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
KM.  10648.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tuition,  subsistence,  and  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  on  behalf  of  or  to  certain 
eligible  veterans  pursuing  programs  of  edu- 
cation under  chapter  34  of  such  title,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AoDABBo,  Mr.  Basxxtt,  Mr.  Bikstxb, 
Mr.  BLACKBTTaN,  Mr.  Bolakd,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Brikklxt,  Mr.  Brot- 
Hiix  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bxtrjke, 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Clanct,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Collins  of  lUlnols,  Mr.  Conablx,  Mr. 
CoNTX,  Mr.  CoTjOHLiN.  Mr.  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dxllxnback,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Dxrwinski,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Donohue,  Mr.  Dow,  and  Mr.  Dol- 
SKi)  : 
HJl.  10649.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Dwteh,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  B4r.  En^xao,  Mr.  Fas- 
cxLL.  Mr.  FiNDLET,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
FiSHXB,   Mr.   Fltnt,   Mr.   Forstthx, 
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Mr.  FrnxmiuHuiaKM.  itx.  Vter,  Ifr. 
Oallaohxx,  Mr.  Oaucats,  Mr.  Oat- 
Dos,  Mr.  GoooLiNO,  Mrs.  OxAaso,  Mr. 
QiTBSxx,  Mr.  OtTDx,  Mr.  Hau>xkn,  Mr. 
Hanlxt,  Mr.  HAsmroa,  Mr.  Hawkhvb, 
and    Mrs.    Rbcklxb    of    Massachu- 
setts) : 
HJl.  10660.    A    blU    to    Incorporate    Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Heiatoski,    Mrs.    Hicks    of   Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hunqatx, 
Mr.    Johnson    of    California.    Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Kbicp,  Mr.  Klucztnski, 
Mr.  KuTKENDALL,  Mt.  LxcGR-r,  Mr. 
LoNO  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McEwkn,  Mr. 
McPall,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  M*n.i,TARn, 
Mr.     Mann,     Mr.     Matsunaqa,    Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mtzei.l.  Mr. 
MoNAGAN.  ISs.  Moorhxad,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, and  Mr.  Moxsx) : 
B.S..  10651.  A  blU  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    HORTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Mttepht  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Nix.    Mr.    Patten,    Mr.    Pxllt,    Mr. 
Pepfxb,  Mr.  Pkttis,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,   Mr.   Rodino,   Mr.   Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  Sfence,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
J.    WiLLiAU    Stanton,   Mr.    Stkigxr 
of     Arizona,     Mr.     Stratton,     Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas,  Mr.  Txxrt,  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Vxt- 
SET,  and  Mr.  ViooRrxo) : 
HH.  10662.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Dorn, 
Mr.   St   Germain,   Mr.   Waldie,   Mr. 
Ware,    Mr.    WHiTEHtTRST,    Mr.    Wm- 
NALL,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Wolff,  and  Mr.  Wyman)  : 
HJl.  10663.  A  bUl  to  incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNOATE: 
US..  10654.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to  provide  for 
a  shEiring  of  the  financial  obUgatlons  of  such 
stadium,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  1065.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
Is  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif., 
u  wilderness;   to  the  Commitee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  10666.  A  bUl  to  encourage  national 
development  by  providing  Inoentlvea  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  job-pro- 
ducing and  job-tralnlng  Indxiatrlal  and  com- 
mercial faculties  in  rural  areas  bavliig  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  Incomes  or 
which  have  experienced  or  face  a  substantial 
loss  of  population  because  of  migration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 
HJl.  10667.  A  bUl  to  Insure  the  right  of 
lAkeshore  property  owners  on  federally 
owned  or  regulated  lakes  to  construct  and 
maintain  private  dock  faculties;  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana) : 
HJl.  10668.  A  bUl  to  amend  ttie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the  first 
$6,000  of  compensation  paid  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  shall  not  be  subjeot  to  the  in- 
come tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HA.  10669.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  mtemal 
Bevenue  Code  of  19S4  to  exclude  from  groes 
li^come  the  entire  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Armed  Foroea  of  the 
Waited  States  who  are  prisoners  of  war.  mlaa- 


Ing  In  action,  or  In  a  detained  statua  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAII^BACK  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  AifDnaoN  of  Hllnola.  Mr. 
AnsKzwa    of    North    Dakota.    Mr. 
BKonoxr.  Mr.  Dow  H.  CLAuanr,  Mr. 
DAxnxLsoif.  Mr.  Dnrr,  MT.  Ddmcam, 
Mr.  Rn.wm.  Mr.  FLowxas,  Mrs.  Qaaa- 
ao.  Mr.  Haksbm  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Haxtxt, 
Mr.  HosMXB,  Mr.  Johmbon  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  I^NT,  Mr.  MATsmfAOA. 
Mr.  Maimot.t.  Mr.  Mrcalfb,  Mr.  Mi- 
CHxx.,  Mr.  MizxLL.  Mr.  ""— .  Mr. 
Mooa,  and  Mr.  MTXia) : 
H.B.  10600.  A  blU  to  amend  the  mtemal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  groea 
Income  the  entire  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Armed  Forcea  of  the 
United  Btatea  who  are  prlsonera  of  war,  miss- 
ing In  action,  or  In  a  detained  status  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bxvnx,  Mr.  Brothill  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  FiBHXK,  Mrs.  Hansxn  of  Wash- 
ington,  Mr.  N1CH014  Mr.   Rhodks. 
Mr.     BixoLK.     Mr.     RtrmtzLa,     Mr. 
Sfkmcx,  Mr.  ariium  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
WHiTEHuaar.  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Wtman)  : 
HJl.  10661.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  groaa 
Income  the  entire  amount  of  the  coii4>en8a- 
tlon  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  miss- 
ing m  action,  or  in  a  detained  status  during 
the  Vietnam  confUct;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK; 
HJl.  10662.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  provide  an  alternate  method  of  mak- 
ing loans  for  the  acquisition  and  Improve- 
ment of  farms,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON: 
HA.  10663.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  BoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestio  AUotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  Great  Lakes  ISasln 
conswvatlon  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By   Vx.   J.   WTTJiTAM   STANTON    (for 
hlmaelf.  Mr.  Moshxr,  Mr.  Whalxn, 
Mr.  BXTTB.  and  Mr.  SxiBxaLXNO) : 
HJt.   10664.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency  in  order  to  conquer 
cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJt.  10666.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  to  revise  the  ellglbUlty  con- 
ditions for  annvUtles.  to  change  the  railroad 
retirement  tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (by  request) : 
H.R.  10666.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  Con- 
quest of  Oanoer  Agency  In  order  to  conquer 
cancer  at  the  earilest  possible  date;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  FOTeign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FASCKLL: 
HJl.  10667.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In    the   National   Key   Deer   Refuge,    Great 
White  Heron  National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  and 
the  Key  West  National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  Mon- 
roe County,  Fla.,  as  wUdemeaa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHB: 
HJl.  10668.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  laau- 
anoe  of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  older  Americans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Sarrlce. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
BJR.  10669.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  aU 
present  and  future  coal  mining  operations 


and  the  reclamation  of  lands  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PIKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gttssxb, 
Mr.  HtsBST,  Mr.  Axsnds,  Mr.  Lso- 
CKTT,   Mr.   Staftoid.  Mr.   Hicks   of 
Washington,  Mr.  Wbitx,  Mr.  Whits- 
HTTRST,  Mr.  BXINKLXT.  Mr.  Danuo.  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Youmo  of  Horlda,  and 
Mr.  Spxncx)  : 
HJl.  10670.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  73  ot 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
survivor  benefit  plan,  and  iar  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FUBCEUj: 
HJl.  10671.  A  blU  to  amend  the  OoimoU- 
dated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  aid  in  rural  area  development,  to  pro- 
vide for  insured  operating  and  other  type 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<un- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 
HJl.  10672.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  ao  as  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic  health    by   strengthenlixg   the   national 
effort  to  conquer  cancer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  10673.  A  bUl.  Warranty  Protection  Act 
of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Cotninerce. 

ByMr.THONE: 
HJl.   10674.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
BuUdlngs  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  financing  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, alteration,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
protection  of  pubUc  buUdlngs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CHAFPELL   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Flowkxs)  : 
H.  J.  Res.  866.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  each  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shaU 
be  appointed  from  a  different  Judicial  region 
of  the  UzUted  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

'B.J.  Res.  866.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  each  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shaU 
be  elected  from  a  different  judicial  region  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.        

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H  J.  Res.  867.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  the  first  week  in 
March  of  each  year  as  "National  Beta  Club 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJ.  Res.  868.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  18  of 
each  year  as  "National  Jogging  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  398.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
relieve  the  suppression  of  Soviet  Jewry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 
H.    Res.    696.    Resolution    requesting   the 
Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  the  text  of  aU 
communications   pertaining    to   the    forth- 
coming Vietnamese  presidential  election;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  £md  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  10675.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antolnl- 
etta  Garofalo;  to  the  Cojimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.BROTZMAN: 
HJl.  10676.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Lester  L. 
Stlteler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE : 
HJl.  106*77.  A  blU  to  incorporate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of 
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America:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Ooliimbl*. 

ByMr.OBOSS: 
H3.  10678.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Iklarle 
TJemagel  uid  others;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  MTTCHKLL : 
UJl.  10670.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  gold 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

medal  be  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
lioula  Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MONAQAN: 
Hit.  10680.  A  blU  to  provide  that  a  gold 
medal  be  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Louis  Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

131.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Town  Board  of  Cheektowaga,  N.T.,  rela- 
tive to  Federal-State  revenue  sharing,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LEGAL  SERVICES  TO  THE  POOR 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CAixroaKiA 
XS  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESENTATIVEU 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  7. 
1971,  the  National  Bar  Association  held 
a  convention  In  Atlanta.  Oa.  This  orga- 
nization of  black  attorneys  passed  two 
most  significant  resolutions  pursuant  to 
their  goal  of  assuring  full  and  adequate 
participation  of  poor  and  black  people  In 
the  life  of  America.  The  thrust  of  these 
mesisures  states  their  opposition  to  Judl- 
care  as  It  has  been  Implemented  In  the 
United  States,  and  their  belief  In  the  ne- 
cessity of  Involving  more  minority  attor- 
neys in  OEO  legal  services.  In  addition, 
they  deplore  any  action  which  tends  to 
make  a  legal  services  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  a  political  issue.  With 
all  of  these  notions  I  concur ;  and  there- 
fore, I  submit  the  text  of  their  resolutions 
for  the  Recori)  : 

RsBOLtmoN  27 :  JuTsiCAax 

The  promise  of  America  Is  not  yet  a  real- 
ity for  the  p>oor  and  the  minorities  of  this 
Nation.  This  Republic  cannot  endure  half 
enslaved  by  poverty,  racism,  lack  of  power 
and  dignity,  and  half-free.  The  National  Bar 
Association  recognizee  that  certain  funda- 
mental changes  must  occiir  in  our  institu- 
tions and  In  our  practices,  and  is  committed 
to  bringing  about  such  changes  within  the 
framework  of  the  law.  The  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  such  a  force  for  change  in  this 
Nation. 

Whereas,  the  National  Bar  Association  Is 
an  organization  of  Black  attorneys  which 
seeks  to  assure  the  full  and  adequate  partici- 
pation of  poor  and  Black  people  In  the  life  of 
America;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legal  Services  Program  is  an 
instrument  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  law 
establishing  the  rights  of  the  have-nots  of 
society  who  have  traditionally  been  denied 
these  rights:  and 

Whereas,  the  Legal  Services  Program  has 
been  effective  In  establishing  such  rights  be- 
cause it  has  provided  a  national  concentrated 
attack  on  the  denial  of  effective  advocacy  for 
the  Black  and  poor  through  the  establish- 
ment of  neighborhood  law  offices  and  the 
establishment  of  sound  back-up  research 
programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legal  Services  Program  has 
placed  Black  attorneys  In  communities  where 
Black  lawyers  in  n\iml)ers  which  have  never 
before  been  achieved;  has  allowed  the  efforts 
of  legal  services  attorneys  to  extend  beyond 
the  traditional  boundaries  of  legal  represen- 
tation to  include  the  regular  organizing  of 
community  groups,  economic  development 
projects,  legislative  activities,  and  eonunu- 
nity  education;  has  developed  attorneys  with 
broad  expertise  In  highly  specialized  areas  of 
poverty  law  practice;   and  most  important. 


has  allowed  fiill-tlme  attention  by  attorneys 
to  the  needs  of  Black  and  p)oor  people;  and 

Whereas,  certain  State  Governments,  new- 
ly created  associations  and  powerful  corpo- 
rate Interests  are  attempting  to  undermine 
and  destroy  this  vital  program  through  the 
guise  of  substitution  in  Its  place  a  vague,  un- 
defined, xintested,  experimental  idea  called 
Judicare;  and 

Whereas,  the  four  Judicare  experiments 
that  have  been  conducted  In  the  past  six 
years  have  failed  to  provide  effective  delivery 
of  servioes  to  the  poor;  and 

Whereas,  these  programs  have  been  con- 
ceived and  developed  without  the  involve- 
ment of  the  organized  Black  Bar  and  have 
proven  totally  useless  and  Irrelevant  to  the 
Black  conununlty;  and 

Whereas,  the  most  significant  experiment 
with  legal  services  delivery  systems  is  about 
to  be  launched  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity;  and 

Whereas,  this  California  experiment  has 
grand  implications  for  the  highly  effective 
neig;hborhood  office  legal  services  delivery 
system  operating  throughout  this  country. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that,  NBA  strongly 
endorses  the  current  concept  of  providing 
legal  services  to  the  poor  of  this  Nation;  and 
as  the  Black  and  brown  {Ktpulation  form  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  poor,  we  urge 
that  more  minority  attorneys,  minority  at- 
torney organizations  and  client  community 
organizations  be  given  greater  representation 
in  staff  positions,  directorships  and  policy 
making  and  implementing  p>ositlons  at  all 
levels  of  OEO  Legal  Services. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Bar  Association  does  hereby  urge  the  director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Director  of  Legal  services  of  such  office  and 
all  responsible  ptersons  not  to  fund  the  Cali- 
fornia Legal  Assistance  Foundation  or  any 
other  grantee  or  delegate  Agency  unless  and 
until  such  agency  be  truly  representative  of 
Black  People,  the  Organized  Local  Black  Bar, 
the  Poor,  and  present  OEO  legal  services  at- 
torneys and  the  Organized  Bar  generally. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  based  upon  the 
available  information  and  attempted  experi- 
mental and  proposed  plans  with  Judicare  to 
date,  we  find  this  to  be  an  unacceptable 
method  of  providing  quality  legal  services  to 
the  poor — and  therefore  we  are  opposed  to 
the  Judicare  as  it  has  lieen  Implemented  In 
the  United  States. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  committee  be 
created  to  study  the  question  of  Judicare  and 
its  implications  for  the  Black  Bar  and  Black 
Community  and  to  report  the  results  of  this 
study  to  the  Executive  Committee  within  a 
time  to  be  established  by  that  Committee. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Bar  Association  be  author- 
ized and  directed  to  communicate  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
our  strong  desire  that  the  National  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Black  Bar  of  the  State  of 
California  become  immediately  Involved  In 
the  planning  phase  of  the  experiment  for 
Legal  Services  Delivery  Systems  about  to  be 
launched  in  that  state. 


Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  National 
Bar  Association  deplores  and  condemns  any 
practice  of  making  the  legal  services  program 
a  political  Issue. 

Resolution  No.  38:  JtmiCAXB 

The  promise  of  America  is  not  yet  a  reality 
for  the  poor  and  the  minorities  of  this  Na- 
tion. This  Republic  cannot  endure  half  en- 
slaved by  poverty,  racism,  lack  of  power  and 
dignity,  and  half  free.  The  National  Bar 
Association  recognizes  that  certain  funda- 
mental changes  must  occur  in  our  institu- 
tions and  in  our  practices,  and  is  committed 
to  bringing  about  such  changes  within  the 
framework  of  the  law.  The  Legal  Services 
Program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  such  a  force  for  change  in 
this  Nation. 

Whereas,  the  National  Bar  Association  Is 
an  organization  of  Black  attorneys  whicli 
seeks  to  asswe  the  full  and  adequate  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  and  Black  people 
the  life  of  America;   and 

Whereas,  the  Legal  Services  Program  Is  an 
Instrument  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  law 
establishing  the  rights  of  the  have-nots  of 
society  who  have  traditionally  been  denied 
these  rights;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legal  Services  Program  hu 
been  effective  in  establishing  such  rights  be- 
cause It  has  provided  a  national  con- 
centrated attack  on  the  denial  of  effec- 
tive advocacy  for  the  Black  and  poor 
through  the  establishment  of  neighborhood 
law  offices,  the  establishment  of  sound  back- 
up research  programs:  and 

Whereas,  our  survejm  indicate  that  during 
the  period  of  time  In  which  Judicare  pro- 
grams have  been  tried  and  developed  In  cer- 
tain ares,  Judicare  lawyers  have  never  filed 
a  class  action,  have  never  appealed  a  case, 
have  never  filed  an  action  in  Federal  Coiut, 
have  never  initiated  any  trial  level  actions 
(except  domestic  relations) .  have  never  been 
involved  In  Jury  trials,  have  almoet  never 
been  involved  in  any  type  of  trial,  have  al- 
most never  initiated  any  actions  other  than 
domestic  relations;  and 

Whereas,  aggressive  representation  In  these 
areas  Is  necessary  to  bring  about  meaningful 
change  for  the  poor  and  Black;  and 

Whereas,  the  Judicare  Programs  threaten 
both  the  continuance  of  the  Legal  Services 
I*rogTams  and  the  effective  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor;  and 

Whereas,  the  Judicare  Programs  have  been 
advocated  and  developed  without  the  in- 
volvement of  the  organised  Black  Bar. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  NBA  stronf^y 
endorses  the  current  concept  of  providing 
legal  services  to  the  poor  of  this  Nation;  and 
as  the  Black  and  brown  poptilation  form  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  poor,  we  urge 
that  more  minority  attorneys,  minority  at- 
torney organizations  and  client  conununity 
organizations  be  given  greater  representa- 
tion In  staff  positions,  directorships  and  pol- 
icy making  and  implementing  positions  at 
all  levels  of  OBO  Legal  Services. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  because  ss 
Black  attorneys  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the 
poor,  we  Insist  upon  full  participation  at  all 
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■tages  of  the  develi^ment  of  any  legal  serv- 
toes  delivery  system. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  based  upon  the 
available  information  and  attempted  experi- 
mental and  proposed  plans  with  Judicare  to 
date,  we  find  this  to  be  an  unacceptable 
method  of  providing  quality  legal  services 
U>  the  poor — and  therefore  we  are  opposed 
to  Judicare. 


OLD  STURBRIDGE  VILLAGE  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MAssACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Old  Stur- 
brldge  Village,  a  replica  of  an  early 
American  village,  has  Just  celebrated  the 
25th  anniversary  of  its  public  opening. 
Spreading  over  the  gently  rolling  coun- 
tryside outside  the  town  of  Sturbridge, 
Mass.,  the  village  Is  almost  eerily  evoca- 
tive of  colonial  New  England's  mood  and 
setting.  Its  authenticity,  minutely  exact, 
has  been  unchallenged  throughout  its 
history. 

A  museum,  the  village's  forerunner  and 
still  its  chief  attraction,  exhibits  early 
New  England  artifacts — furniture,  tools, 
utensils,  clocks,  glassware.  Early  18th 
century  houses,  painstakingly  restored  to 
the  bleakly  austere  elegance  of  colonial 
architecture,  stand  by  the  village's  streets 
and  walkways.  A  general  store  displays 
the  few  wares  early  New  Englanders  did 
not  make  for  themselves.  A  blacksmith 
shop,  an  early  factory,  a  gun  museum, 
and  a  herb  gardoi  are  among  the  scores 
of  other  attractions  that  could  be  listed 
here. 

The  village  began  humbly.  Albert  B. 
Wells,  a  Southbridge  industrialist,  dis- 
covered the  lore  of  antiquing  one  rainy 
weekend  in  1926.  His  Interest,  once  casu- 
al, soon  became  a  passion.  His  collection 
slowly  outgrew  his  house,  additions  to 
his  house,  even  his  bams.  Wells'  son, 
George,  proposed  the  museum  eventually 
built  In  1936.  Around  it.  Old  Sturbridge 
Villsige  grew  up  under  the  stewardship 
of  the  Wells  family  and  their  friends. 
Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Wells,  the  village's  direc- 
tress from  1946  to  1950,  and  still  active  in 
Its  administration,  opened  it  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1946. 

The  village  now  draws  hundreds  of 
visitors  each  year,  and  is  the  site  of  a 
master  of  arts  program  in  American  his- 
tory offered  by  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut. 

I  was  honored  to  take  ptirt  in  the  cere- 
monies last  weekend,  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
as  I  was  honored  to  serve  on  the  village's 
25th  anniversary  committee. 

I  feel  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  the  officers,  trustees,  and 
administration  of  Old  Sturbridge  Vil- 
lage. 

I  put  In  the  Rbcord  an  editorial  and 
an  article  from  the  Evening  News,  a 
newspaper  published  in  nearby  South- 
bridge,  and  the  anniversary  celebration's 
program  and  schedule  of  events: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  Cxlebsattnc  thx  Voxacx's  ANNivKSSAaT 
(By  Loren  GhlgUone) 

Each  of  us  finds.  I  suppose,  his  own  reasons 
for  satisfaction  In  the  celebration  today  of 
Old  Sturbridge  Village's  2fith  anniversary. 

I  am  someone  captured  by  the  romance 
of  newspaperlng.  I'm  not  talking  about  Just 
the  eztiltement  of  writing  but  the  romance 
that  surrounds  the  many  different  parts  of 
putting  together  a  newspaper — designing  the 
ads,  edltoriallalng,  setting  the  type,  report- 
ing the  news,  printing  the  paper. 

It's  difficult  today  for  people  to  see  all 
these  different  parts  as  a  whole.  And  few 
newspapermen  today  are  masters  of  the  en- 
tire operation. 

Henry  Beetle  Hough,  editor  of  The  Vine- 
yard Gazette,  explained  the  problem,  '  Tlie 
generations  that  knew  and  practiced  the 
setting  of  type  by  hand,  that  knew  the  type 
case  and  all  the  rest,  are  gone;  and  these 
were  the  generations  that  knew  the  craft, 
busluesB  and  profession  at  newspaper  work 
as  a  whole,  from  hrst  to  last,  m  all  its  de- 
tails, and  had  reason  to  know  it,  because 
one  man  in  his  time  did  all  the  things  re- 
quired in  tho  malting  of  a  newspaper.  The 
division  of  duties  was  a  shadow  line  crossed 
and  recrossed  as  occasion  demanded." 

A  modern  newspaper,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  like  many  things  modem.  It's  fragmented 
and  dominated  by  electronic  gadgetry — com- 
puters, cathode  ray  tubes,  and  tapesettlng 
machines.  Gone  are  the  sounds  of  the  com- 
posing room.  Gone  is  the  smell  of  the  ad 
department  i>aste  pots.  Gone,  to  some  ex- 
tent, is  the  raucous,  chaotic  life  of  the  news- 
room. And,  most  Important,  gone  Is  the  op- 
portunity for  one  man  to  know  the  feel 
of  newspaperlng  as  a  whcAe. 

I've  tried,  as  I'm  sure  a  numt>er  of  news- 
papermen have  tried,  to  preserve  some  of 
the  richness  and  romance  of  the  new^mper's 
past  so  that  others  wUl  understand  our  love 
for  the  business.  However,  old  papers,  auto- 
graphs and  photographs  cannot,  by  them- 
selves, convey  the  feeling  we  want  to  convey. 

But  Old  Stiirbridge  Village  has  the  Isaiah 
Thomas  Printing  Office.  The  romance  of 
newspaperlng  is  all  there.  One  can  feel  it  in 
the  presses,  type  banks,  and  in  the  demon- 
strating printing  that  Is  done. 

And  ao  the  romance  and  history  are  cap- 
tured and  conveyed  to  a  society  that  today 
has  few  opportunities  to  know  the  craft,  art. 
business  and  profession  of  newspaperlng  as 
a  whole. 

Perhaps  It's  a  special  act  of  grace  that  the 
Village  should  call  upon  a  newspaperman, 
Erwin  Canham,  Editor  In  Chief  of  The  ChrU- 
Oan  Science  Monitor,  as  Its  principal  speaker 
today.  I  like  to  think  Can  ham's  speech  is  a 
way  we  newspapermen  get  to  say  thanks  to 
the  Village  for  helping  keep  alive  the  mean- 
ing and  romance  of  our  profession. 

MusxuM  OF  Past  Looks  Towaxd  Its  Puruax 
In  the  196fi  annual  rep>ort  of  the  president, 
Henry  Sewall  Woodbridge,  Mr.  Woodbridge 
quotes  the  New  England  poet.  "New  England 
is  the  Authorized  Version  of  America."  If 
this  is  so,  then  surely  Old  Sturbridge  Vil- 
lage is  the  authorized  version  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Woodbridge  begins  the  summation  of  the 
first  ao  years  of  the  Village  thus  *'I>\irlng  a 
rainy  weekend.  In  1926,  Albert  B.  Wells,  a 
Southbridge,  Massachusetts.  Industrialist 
went  antiquing  with  a  friend  in  Vermont, 
and  then  and  there  devtfoped  an  Intense 
personal  interest  in  the  furniture,  tools,  and 
utensils  of  early-day  rural  New  England.  He 
began  collecting  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  the  drive  that  marked  all  of  his  other 
activities  and  within  a  few  years  his  collec- 
tion had  outgrown  his  home,  as  well  as 
various  additions  and  bams.'* 
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The  Idea  for  an  outdoor  museum  came 
from  Albert  WeU'a  son,  George,  and  the 
museimi  was  created  In  1936.  The  Wight- 
Ballard  farm  In  sturtxldge  was  purchased  as 
the  museum  site. 

Joel  Cheney  Wells,  Albert's  brother,  added 
his  collection  of  New  England  clocks  and 
paperweights  and  glass  to  the  exhibit.  Mrs. 
Albert  B.  Wells  purchased  the  Dreyfus  light- 
ing collection  In  Switzerland. 

In  1937,  Arthur  Shurcllff,  a  landscape 
architect,  was  hired  to  make  the  site  plan 
for  the  museum  and  the  Cheney  Sawmill  and 
the  Gebhardt  Barn  was  erected. 

In  1938,  Quinebaug  Village  was  incorpo- 
rated to  operate  a  model  New  England  village 
on  the  Bite  and  the  Wight  Gristmill  was 
reconstructed  on  its  original  site  anb 
equipped. 

In  the  next  few  years  a  number  of  houses 
were  purchased  and  brought  to  the  village. 
They  Included  the  Stephen  Fitch  House 
(1735-1820).  from  WlUimanUc.  Conn.;  Min- 
er Grant's  General  Store  ^pre-1800)  from 
Stafford,  Conn.,  and  a  boot  shop  from  the 
Alice  M.  Wight  farm. 

The  Solomon  Richardson  farmhouse  (ca. 
1735)  was  moved  from  Podunk  in  East 
Brookfield  in  1940  and  the  gristmill  began 
operating. 

The  following  year  the  Harrington  Gun 
Museum  was  built  as  an  adaptation  of  an 
early  New  England  farmhouse. 

Also  In  1940,  a  reproduction  of  the  first 
factory  used  by  the  American  Optical  Com- 
pany, with  which  the  Wells  family  was  con- 
nected for  many  yecu^.  was  constructed  to 
house  an  exhibit  of  glassware  and  spectacles. 

A  reproduction  of  a  blacksmith  shop  at 
GUmanton  Ironworks,  New  Hampshire,  was 
constructed  In  1942.  The  Farmer's  Nooning 
and  a  blacksmith  house  now  known  as  the 
Tin  and  Broom  Shop,  had  worked  begun 
on  them  in  the  same  year. 

All  work  on  the  village  halted  during  the 
remaining  war  period. 

In  1946.  Mrs.  George  B.  Wells  became  Act- 
ing Director.  The  Cabinet  Shop  and  Miller's 
House  were  completed  that  same  year  and 
a  reproduction  of  the  Denlson  District 
School  in  Southbridge  (now  the  Clock  Mu- 
seum) was  built  and  construction  of  the 
Tavern  began. 

The  Quinebaug  Village  became  Old  Stur- 
bridge Village  in  1946.  also. 

The  focal  point  of  the  Village,  the  Baptist 
Meetinghouse  (1832)  was  moved  to  the  vil- 
lage from  nearby  Frlskdale  in  1947. 

In  the  following  year,  the  village  became 
more  representative  with  the  election  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  first  time  of  per- 
sons other  than  members  of  the  Wells  fam- 
ily or  executives  of  the  American  Optical 
Company. 

In  July.  1948.  "the  Friends  of  Old  St\ir- 
bridge  Village",  a  memljership  organization, 
was  established. 

The  Liberty  Cap  Motel  was  begun  in  1960 
on  the  Alice  M.  Wight  farm  on  Route  20.  near 
the  Village. 

The  Pliny  Freeman  P'armhouse  was  moved 
from  its  site  on  Route  15.  Stiirbridge,  into 
the  Village  In  1951,  and  a  farm  exhibit,  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  affecting  exhibits 
of  the  museum,  was  developed. 

Also  that  year,  a  program  for  school  groxipe 
was  begun  on  a  limited  basis  and  a  "Teach- 
er's Day"  was  held  to  acquaint  teachers  with 
the  program. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  extensive  and  au- 
thentic herb  garden  and  an  early  tobacco 
bam  was  moved  from  Hadley.  for  the  drying 
and  processing  oi  herbe. 

In  1953.  Albert  B.  Wells  died.  His  brother. 
Joel  Cheney  Wells,  sin-vlved  until  1960. 

In  January,  195S,  the  Old  Sturtxidge  Vil- 
lage Booklet  Series  was  begun  with  the  pul>- 
licatlon  of  the  New  England  ViUage  Scenes: 
1800.  In  August  oC  1968.  the  worst  flood  in  the 
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history  of  th*  VUlage  cauMd  damage  In  ex- 
oam  at  •SSO.OOO.  Am  appaal  for  raooostructlon 
fuiuU  brou^t  glfta  totoUlnf  •108,441.88. 

m  1980,  the  Muaeum  Bbop  vaa  opened, 
later  to  be  expanded.  Tlie  flnt  *m"i»i  icue- 
ter  Day  was  celebrated  on  the  Vlllace  Oreen 
In  that  year,  but  has  slnoe  been  discontinued. 

The  Salem  Towne  Houae,  the  building 
which  stands  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  green 
to  the  meetlni^iouse,  was  added  to  the 
Village. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Village  welcomed 
Its  oae-mllllonth  visitor.  The  Horn  of  Plenty 
gift  shop  was  opened. 

m  1869,  the  New  Kngland  Oalazy  was  flnt 
published.  Oeorge  B.  Wdls  resigned  as  pres- 
ident and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  8.  Wood- 
bridge. 

In  February,  1901,  the  flzst  Issue  of  the  Ru- 
ral Visitor,  a  quarterly  newsletter  for  the 
Friends  of  the  Village,  ^>peared. 

"The  Mew  Kngland  Hannony:  A  Collection 
of  Karly  Amiwioan  Choral  ICuHc"  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Sturbrldge  Singers  and  released 
by  Folkways  Records. 

In  AprU,  sequences  for  the  motion  picture 
"Hawaii"  were  filmed  In  tbe  VlUage. 

The  Woodland  Walk  was  dedicated  as  a  me- 
morial to  Joel  Cheney  Wells  In  AprU. 

With  Village  attmirtance  figures  inf»T»ia«<Tig 
year  by  year,  the  expansion  of  Vlllsge  facili- 
ties suddenly  had  become  a  maUer  of  the 
first  priority  and  addltlcmal  land  was  urgently 
needed.  Alexander  J.  Wall,  president  of  tbe 
,,  Village,  reported  In  1966,  "Fortunately  ...  the 

very  land  best  suited  for  our  purpoeee  bad 
|w  tMooms  available  and  options  bad  been  takm 

on  two  tracts  adjoining  the  preeent  Village,  a 
sxunmer  youth  camp  of  approximately  1,000 
^  acres — known  as  Camp  Robinson  Crusoe — 
and  a  graTel  pit  oif  small  acreage  but  strate- 
gically located." 

The  camp  was  purchased  in  1967  and  the 
Ttostees  voted  the  newly  aoqtilred  land  be 
designated  the  Philip  U.  Morgan  Tract  In 
honor  and  in  memory  of  the  former  ch^irmmn 
of  the  board. 

A  new  fire  resistant  wing  of  the  adminis- 
tration building  i«ovlded  an  additional  3,400 
square  feet  for  the  research  library  and  1.460 
square  feet  for  additional  offloes. 

In  1966-67  Vlllsge  attoulance  reached  the 
half -million  mark. 

In  1968,  an  Important  program  added  dur- 
ing tbe  year  was  the  InauguraUon  of  the  Vil- 
lage's new  graduate  program. 

Aided  by  a  $aO30O  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  Vlllsge, 
In  cooperation  with  the  History  Department 
of  the  Uttlverslty  of  Connecticut,  presented 
the  first  year  (rf  a  IIJL  Program  in  American 
History  and  Historical  Muse\un  Work.  Sight 
students  worked  and  studied  in  tbe  program. 

At  tbe  Pliny  Freeman  farm  In  the  same 
yssr,  a  Cooper's  shop  was  added  and  approxi- 
mately IS  acres  of  wood  and  brush  i*«^  were 
beared,  broken  up  fertilized  and  seeded  for 
farm  cropa.  Over  6J000  feet  of  four-rail,  most 
of  It  hanrtma«le  at  tbe  farm,  wss  built  around 
the  new  farm  fielda.  New  orchards  near  the 
farm  and  the  Salem  Towne  House  were  also 
prepared. 

Just  ss  the  last  Village  year  came  to  a 
cloae,  arrangemenu  were  completed  for  the 
first  major  step  In  plans  for  the  proposed 
manufacturing  village,  the  acquisition  of  an 
original  oottoomlll  building. 

The  Phoenix  Mill  In  PhoenlxvlUe,  Oonn., 
was  ptirehssed  to  provide  the  key  exhibit 
building  for  the  new  manufacturing  village. 

Tbe  tenth  year  of  the  Village  music  pro- 
gram brought  a  new  facility  which  wUl  pro- 
vide a  recording  studio,  a  rebeanal  room  for 
the  martial  band,  the  Stmbrldge  Singers, 
and  the  Anaereoatie  Sooletj. 

As  in  the  past.  Vlllsge  vlslton  were  offered 
a  dramatlo  presentation  during  the  summer 
months.  Tbe  play  was  directed  by  Batne 
Bullls-Orms,  wbo  for  many  yean  directed 
The  Merry  Oo  Bound  Theater  In  Sturbrldge. 
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ScHEDTTi*  OF  Emrrs. — Fuxhds'  Dat  and  25th 
AmnvxxsAKT  Cxlxbsatioit,  Sxpixicaxa  11, 
1971 

9:30  ajn. — Village  opens. 

9:30-11:30  sjn.— Early  Village  scenes.  SUde 
film  preeentatlon  in  the  Oebhardt  Bam.  Con- 
tinuous. 

Special  demonstrations — Wood  carving. 
Cabinet  Shop:  Distaff  making.  Farm;  Rower 
drying  and  arranging.  Herb  Oarden;  QullOng, 
iowne  House;  Clay  Ending,  Pottvy. 

11:30-18:00  noon — Tbe  Ancient  Marlnera. 
Qullford,  Conn.  Fife  tt  Drum  Corpe.  and  the 
Sturbrldge  Martial  Band  performances  on 
the  Vlllsge  Oreen. 

2:00-3:45  pjn. — Tbe  Ancient  Mariners  and 
the  Sturbrldge  Martial  Band  on  the  Village 
Oreen. 

3:00~4:16  pjn. — Annual  meeting  and  25  th 
anniversary  celebration.  Krwln  Canham,  edi- 
tor. Christian  Science  Monitor,  principal 
speaker,  and  Richard  F.  Treadway,  master  at 
ceremonies. 

4:30  pjn. — President's  reception  and  tea. 
Langdon  House  area.  Education  Center-Audl- 
torlum  exhibits. 

5:30  pjn. — Village  closes. 

TwKNTT-FrrxH  Annivxssabt  Pboc&am  and 
nuKNDS'  Dat  Annttal  MxrriNo.  Old  Stus- 
Bsmcx  VnxAGK.  STtrawsnios,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber 11.  1971. 

TWINTT-VTITH    ANNIVXKSAKT    COMaCrrTEX 

Richard  F.  Treadway,  Chatrman. 

Dr.  Homer  D.  Babbldge,  Jr. 

James  Blddle. 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

Hon.  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Hon.  Paul  J.  Corrlveau. 

Dr.  Abbott  Lowell  Cummlngs. 

Mrs.  F.  Harold  Daniels. 

Albert  J.  DlOregorlo. 

Hon.  Maurice  A.  Donahue. 

Hon.  Donald  R.  Dwlght. 

Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Fox. 

Mrs.  BfUton  P.  Hlgglna. 

Harold  D.  HodgUnson. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Ksnnedy. 

Ralph  Lowell. 

Marciis  A.  McCorlBon. 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Morgan. 

Hon.  Christopher  H.  Phllllpe. 

Hon.  Philip  A.  Qulnn. 

Mrs.  Albert  W.  Rice. 

Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley. 

J.  Hampden  Robb. 

Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

Hon.  Francis  W.  Sargent. 

Rudolph  J.  Schaefw. 

Richard  C.  Steele. 

Robert  W.  Stoddard. 

Hon.  John  A.  Volpe. 

Alexander  J.  Wall. 

Hon.  Sinclair  Weeks. 

Mrs.  Oeorge  B.  Wells. 

Dr.  Walter  Mulr  Whitehall. 

OmcXXS    AND    TRUSTXXS 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  J.  Hampden  Robb. 
Vlc«-Cfeolrm«n  of  the  Board,  Edward  L. 
Clifford. 
Secretary,  Llnwood  M.  Enklne,  Jr. 
Treasurer,  Albert  J.  DlOregorlo. 
Edward  L.  Blgelow. 
Bruce  Allen  Braso. 
WtlUam  H.  Bnlkeley. 
Robert  V.  Clemence. 
Edward  L.  Clifford. 
Albert  J.  DlOregorlo. 
Dean  A.  Fales,  Jr. 
William  C.  Fennlman. 
Walter  F.  Fullam. 
Mn.  Bernard  D.  Oroesman. 
Dr.  Lloyd  KImer  Hawee. 
Kenneth  P.  Hlgglns. 
Harold  Hugo. 
Dr.  Howard  B.  Jefferson. 
Maurice  lAsarus. 
Mrs.  BeCram  K.  urn*. 
Mrs.  Franota  B.  Iio<liro|>. 
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Mn.  David  B.  Magee. 
Edward  W.  Marshall. 
Alton  C  Marsten. 
C.  Virgil  Martin. 
Peter  S.  Morgan. 
Dr.  Franklin  Patterson. 
H.  Ladd  Humley. 
C.  Mason  Powell. 
Louis  M.  Ream,  Jr. 
Miss  Oay  Reddlg. 
J.  Hampden  Robb. 
Richard  K.  Showman. 
Theodore  L.  Storer. 
James  A.  Taylor. 
Richard  F.  Treadway. 
Edward  R.  Tufts. 
Mrs.  Oeorge  B.  Wells. 
John  M.  Wells. 

HONOSABT  TBXrSTXXa 

John  W.  Agnew. 

Dwlght  K.  BartleU,  Jr. 

Mn.  Frank  M.  Brennan. 

Bartlett  H.  Hayes,  Jr. 

lliomas  A.  Pappas. 

Jamee  J.  Shea. 

Frank  O.  Spinney. 

Robert  J.  Starr. 

Sheridan  J.  Tborup. 

Dr.  Talman  W.  Van  Aradale,  Jr. 

Henry  Sewall  Woodbrldge. 

Alexander  J.  Wall.  PreHdent. 


J.  K.  Aucbmoody.  Vlce-Preaident  for  BuM- 
ne*s  Administratum. 

Barnes  Rlznlk,  Vice-President  for  Muteum 
Adminiitration. 

PKOOBAM 

"Sturbrldge",  William  Bllllngs.  1779— 
Sttuijrtdge  Martial  Band. 

Welcome— Richard  F.  Treadway,  Master  of 
Ceremonies. 

Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Friends — J.  Hamp- 
den Robb,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees, 
Presiding. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  of  Friends'  Trustee. 

Report  of  the  President — Alexander  i 
Wall. 

Anniversary  Comments  and  Introduotloni 
of  Ouests  of  Honor — Mr.  Treadway. 

Addrees — Brwln  D.  Canham,  Editor-in- 
Chief,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

"Sturbrldge",  Samuel  Holyoke,  1791-Stur- 
brldge  Martial  Band. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MODERN 
VOLUNTEER  ARMY 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septefnber  13.  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting  of  the  Armor  As- 
sociation, Oen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  UB. 
Army,  retired,  gave  an  enlightening 
speech  about  the  modem  volunteer  army 
concept. 

Because  of  his  outstanding  record  of 
service  and  his  vast  experience  in  the 
military,  I  want  to  make  his  remarks 
available  to  my  colleagues. 

He  was  introduced  by  Brig.  Gen.  Hal 
C.  Pattison.  and  I  am  also  including  his 
Introductory  remarks.  Both  appeared  in 
the  July-August  issue  of  Armor  maga- 
sdne  from  which  I  obtained  the  ma- 
terial: 

iNTaODTJCnON  BT  BSIO.  OXW.  HaL  C.  PATTISOir 

Our  next  speaker  Is  a  man  who  truly  needs 
no  Introduction  to  an  audience  of  Armor 
people.   He   Is   a   former   President  of  our 
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Association  and  was  a  longtime  member  of 
tbe  Executive  CounoU  before  that. 

Pew  people  have  been  as  unstinting  of 
their  time  and  talents,  partlciilarly  In  re- 
tirement, as  has  Oeneral  Bruce  C.  Clarke.  I 
doubt  that  any  single  Individual  has  ap- 
peared before  as  many  Army  audiences  as 
he  has  during  tbe  past  nine  yean.  Recently, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  sent  him  on  a  fsct-flndlng 
mission  Ln  support  of  the  Modem  Vt^unteer 
Army  concept.  Oeneral  Clarke  has  volun- 
teered to  brief  us  on  some  of  the  salient 
points  of  bis  findings. 

So  MX  THOTTOHTS  on  THX  MODXXN  VOLITNTXXa 
AXMT 

(By  Oen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  17 JB.  Army, 
retired) 

Oeneral  Pattison,  Oeneral  Desobry,  distin- 
guished guests,  members  of  the  Armor  As- 
sociation. 

During  the  last  10  weeks,  I  have  traveled 
to  over  a  dozen  Army  posts  looking  at  what 
is  being  done  to  Increase  the  attractiveness 
of  tbe  service.  I'd  like  to  point  out  to  you 
that  In  doing  this  I  worked  for  Oeneral  For- 
sythe,  who  Is  here  today.  He  Is  a  great  be- 
liever In  ml88lon-tyi>e  ordera.  When  be  sent 
me  on  this  trip,  he  said  "Oet  recruits."  A 
two-word  mission-type  order,  that's  aU  the 
Instructions  I've  had.  And  that's  what  I've 
been  trying  to  do. 

Now  the  purpose  of  the  recruiting  pro- 
gram In  the  Modem  Vcdunteer  Army  Is  to 
get  as  many  high  quality  enlisted  men  Into 
the  Army  as  we  can.  You  note  that  the 
Army  does  not  speak  about  an  aU -volunteer 
Army  because  "all"  Is  pretty  positive.  When 
I  commanded  USARETJR,  we  had  84.6  per- 
cent volunteers.  That's  probably  the  opti- 
mum. The  other  15  percent  fit  In  well.  That 
mix  made  a  very  fine  army. 

We  must  keep  what  we  are  doing  In  per- 
spective. I  enlisted  In  the  Army  63  yean 
ago.  I  have  lived  through  five  armistice  peri- 
ods. We  are  In  an  armistice  period  rght  now. 
Every  one  of  them  has  been  the  same 
really — bring  home  the  troops,  no  man  wan. 
Soldiers  say,  "Well  I've  done  my  part  and 
I'm  getting  out,"  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Personnel  tvu-bulence,  turbiilence  In  i4>pro- 
prlatlona,  turbulence  In  everything.  Now 
this  sort  of  thing  la  going  to  go  on  for  three 
or  four  years.  It  Is  not  going  to  end  tomor- 
row. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  the  West 
Virginia  countryman  who  went  into  town 
as  he  was  having  problems — physical  prob- 
lems. He  told  the  doctor  all  about  his  aches 
and  pains  and  about  his  spells.  When  he  got 
through,  the  doctor  said,  "Have  you  ever 
had  this  before?"  and  he  said,  "Yes.  I've  had 
these  spells  about  twice  before."  "WeU,"  the 
doctor  said  "don't  worry,  you've  got  It 
again." 

So  we've  got  It  again.  But  we've  lived 
through  It  before.  Out  of  the  turmoil  has 
alw.iys  come  a  better  Army.  Out  of  this  will 
come  a  better  Army — I  am  convinced  of  It 
I  would  not  tell  you  so  if  I  were  not  sure. 
I'm  not  Interested  in  a  choice  assignment. 
I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  War  CoUege.  And 
I  don't  want  a  command.  So  I  can  tell  It  to 
you  like  It  is — I  think. 

Now  a  part  of  the  program  that  Oeneral 
Westmoreland  approved  was  unit  recruiting. 
1  had  discussed  with  Oeneral  Forsythe  the 
propoeltlon  of  trying  unit  recruiting— say  for 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  In  Kansas.  Oeneral 
Westmoreland  thought  It  was  worthwhile  to 
expand  the  experiment  to  seven  units.  I 
agreed.  I  recenUy  visited  all  seven  umts  and 
spent  at  least  a  day  with  them.  In  a  two 
months  period  the  Army  has  refined  the  In- 
strucUons  and  techniques  and  so  forth  to 
the  point  where  we  an  now  really  beginning 
to  produce.  This  has  not  been  easy.  But  It 
has  been  done  and  the  imlts  have  good  In- 
Btrucuons;  they  have  good  procedures;  and 
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they  an  all  going  at  recruiting  with  good 
enthusiasm. 

I  don't  know  how  many  wen  hen  on  the 
15th  of  July  1940  when  we  stood  on  the 
street  out  hen  and  activated  the  1st  Armored 
Division.  Just  before  that  the  membera  of  the 
7th  Cavalry  Brigade  (Mechanised)  wen 
turned  loose  In  the  states  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  and  brought  back  a  division. 
That's  when  the  1st  Armored  Division  came 
from.  We  brought  back  a  division  in  civilian 
clothes  by  unit  recruiting.  So,  It  can  be  done. 

And  now  a  few  further  remarks  on  mission- 
type  orders.  Everywhen  I  talk  to  senior  com- 
manders, they  aU  say  the  same  thing.  "TeU 
me  what  you  want  to  accomplish.  TeU  me 
the  factors  that  an  needed  for  coordina- 
tion. Tell  me  how  you  an  going  to  help  me. 
That's  all  I  want  to  know." 

Every  one  of  them  says  the  same  thing. 
That's  a  mission-type  order.  But  when  you 
get  down  to  the  staff,  gentlemen,  they  dont 
want  that.  They  an  going  to  have  to  Inter- 
pret It.  I  was  In  Oenenl  Fonythe's  office  the 
other  day  when  somebody,  a  staff  officer, 
called  and  said,  "I  have  an  instruction  which 
said  so  and  so,  but  he  dldnt  spell  It  out 
exactly.  What  do  you  want  to  do?" 

Oeneral  Ponythe  said,  "Get  recruits  I"  and 
hung  up.  We  need  staff  officen  that  want 
mission-type  orders  and  by  Ood  we  don't 
have  them.  Now,  why  don't  we  have  them? 
Because  they  an  afraid  to  make  mistakes. 

Recently  I  talked  to  an  ROTC  outfit,  and 
when  I  got  through,  the  first  question  from 
the  floor  was,  "Oeneral,  what  did  that  com- 
mander of  the  Coast  Ouard  bhlp  do  wrong 
when  be  turned  this  man  back  to  the  Rus- 
sians?" I  answered,  "He  asked."  If  he  had 
not  asked,  he  would  be  still  on  active  duty. 
Now,  he's  been  retired.  If  the  feUow  above 
you  knows  less  than  you  do,  dont  ask. 

I  can  tell  you  that  people  in  the  Pentagon 
wiU  welcome  that.  I  never  served  in  the 
Pentagon,  but  now  I'm  learning  about  those 
that  do,  and  they  aren't  as  had  as  I  used  to 
think  they  were. 

Today,  we  must  get  back  to  the  peacetime 
garrison  type  of  handling  oxir  men  and  our 
training.  We  have  a  new  ballgame,  the 
situation  Is  diffennt  than  it  was  In  Vietnam. 
You  have  been  commanders  In  Vietnam.  I 
ha^e  not.  But  I  have  kept  track  of  what  Is 
going  on.  I  have  three  sons  in  the  service. 
Two  majors  in  the  Army  and  one  in  the 
Marine  Corfw.  And  they  have  no  hesita- 
tion about  telling  me  what's  vrrong  with  the 
service. 

The  leadership  we  need  Is  not  new.  We 
have  not  dug  up  any  new  slabs  In  the  desert 
with  hlerogljrphics  on  them  that  can  be 
Interpreted.  The  principles  an  not  new. 
When  you  came  in  hen  you  wen  handed 
a  little  card  entitled  "What  Our  Soldlen 
Have  a  Right  To  Expect  from  their  Leaden." 
This  was  part  of  a  lectun  I  gave  to  the 
First  Class  at  West  Point  In  1945.  I  claim 
then  Is  nothing  on  the  card  that  anybody 
who  wants  to  lead  soldlen  can  find  fault 
with.  Nobody  ever  has. 

In  the  letten  that  Oeneral  Westmoreland 
gets  on  the  misuse  of  American  soldlen,  the 
basis  for  complaint  almost  every  time  Is  a 
violation  oT  one  of  Uiese  simple  principles. 
Now,  why  Is  this?  I  bring  this  up  to  you 
because  these  principles  an  the  basis  of  tbe 
VOLAR  Program.  They  wen  not  written  for 
that  purpose,  but  I  studied  the  VOLAR 
Program  and  I  can  find  nothing  in  It  that 
differs  materially  from  what  Is  on  the  card. 
Furthermon,  I  can  find  nothing  on  the 
card  that  is  permissive.  We  have  all  seen 
things  in  the  paper  about  beer,  no  nvellle, 
long  hair,  and  that  sort  of  bxislneas.  This 
doeent  worry  me  at  aU.  I  was  at  Bennlng 
and  spent  a  day  with  the  197th  Infantry 
Brigade,  0000  troops,  and  I  asked  about  tbe 
beer  business.  '*Oh."  they  said.  "less  than 
half  of  our  soldlen  want  beer.  That  is  Just 
something   to   write  about   In   tbe  pt^Mr." 
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Let's  not  get  up  in  the  air  over  beer  and 
whether  a  soldier's  hair  Is  three  Inches  long 
or  three-and-a-half. 

Not  long  Bgo,  we  took  the  green  tabs  off 
the  shoulden  of  the  sergeants  major  for  some 
reason  which  I  have  not  figured  out  yet. 
AU  we  did  was  to  make  the  sergeants  major 
mad.  My  point  of  view  Is  that  if  the  sergeant 
major  wants  to  wear  a  feather  in  his  hat, 
that's  all  right  with  me.  There's  only  one  In 
the  battalion  and  It  takes  two  to  establish 
precedent.  The  point  Is,  let's  concern  our- 
selves with  the  proper  things.  As  fsr  as  hav- 
ing a  nvellle  formation  goes.  Oeneral  Deso- 
bry, your  commandant  stopped  the  nveiUe 
formation  In  the  1st  AxwareA  Division  a 
year  befon  It  was  ever  published.  And  the 
1st  Armored  Division  dldnt  go  to  pieces. 
I  dont  think  that  this  made  any  partlcvilar 
difference — In  efficiency,  or  discipline.  So 
let's  not  get  ourselves  exercised  about  that 
either. 

Tou  know,  when  I  was  a  recruit  I  took 
training  under  a  drill  sergeant  named  Soott. 
He  was  a  cavalryman.  He  was  a  good  soldier, 
with  about  20  yean  of  service.  Every  time 
we  had  a  10  minute  break,  we  fell  out  under 
the  only  tree  on  the  parade  ground  and  he 
wouldnt  let  us  rest.  He  lectiired  to  us  about 
the  Army.  One  thing  he  said  which  I  have 
never  forgotten  was,  "Young  Oentlemen. 
never  forget,  the  Army  lent  what  it  used  to 
be;  in  fact  It  never  has  been."  That  was  63 
yean  ago  and  it  Is  Just  as  true  today.  It 
never  has  been.  And  It  lent  going  to  be. 
And  thenln  lies  its  stnngth. 

Now,  what  is  the  challenge  that  you  and 
I — no  Just  you — face.  I  dont  face  it  any- 
mon,  but  you  officen  and  NCOs  on  active 
duty  do.  You  have  a  challenge  unique  among 
the  services.  That  is  you  an  charged  with 
producing  superior  units  with  the  ordinary 
run  of  manpower.  No  other  service  will 
attempt  that.  Now  remember  that.  That,  to 
me,  makes  the  Army  attractive.  "Produce 
superior  units  with  the  ordinary  run  oJ 
manpower."  And  we  do  It.  The  people  who  do 
It  an  good  leaden  and  good  commanden. 

And  that  leads  us  to  the  question  of 
morale  which  Is  a  thing  that  a  lot  of  people 
do  not  understand.  Civilians  usually  do  not 
luideretand  morale.  Many  soldlen  do  not 
understand  It  either.  Morale  results  from 
only  three  simple  things. 

The  flnt  Is  having  a  responsible  Job  to  do. 
From  this  comes  Job  satisfaction.  The  great- 
est gripe  that  I  get  from  soldlen  Is  "I'm  do- 
ing make  work.  I  dont  have  a  Job."  I  get  the 
same  thing  from  lieutenants.  "Tm  doing  a 
buck  sergeant's  work.  The  company  com- 
mamler  Is  doing  everything.  He  does  not 
trust  me  because  he  Is  trying  to  build  up 
good  statlstlca  He  does  not  want  me  to  make 
a  mistake." 

Everyone  in  the  Army  must  have  an  impor- 
tant Job  from  which  he  can  get  Job  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  second  thing  la  that  everyone  must 
have  been  trained  weU  enough  that  he  feels 
he  Is  properly  trained  to  do  his  Job  properly. 

And  the  third  thing  la  that  somebody  ap- 
preciates what  he  has  done. 

Now  that  is  all  then  Is  to  morale.  Job  sat- 
IsfacUon,  a  good  Job,  trained  to  do  it  weU.  and 
somebody  appreciates  it.  With  that,  you've 
got  a  complete  course  In  leadenh^. 

As  some  of  you  know,  in  oonnectlon  with 
the  Kermlt  Roosevelt  Leoturea,  we  exchange 
very  aenlor  speaken  each  year  with  the  Brit- 
ish. In  1989  British  Lieutenant  General  Sir 
John  Mogg  had  this  to  say:  "In  my  command, 
the  task  of  man  management  la  given  a 
higher  priority  than  the  skill  at  arms  or  pro- 
fessional ablUty."  That,  gentlemen,  is  what 
we  must  get  back  to. 

At  this  point  It  seems  appropriate  to  say 
that  leadership  must  be,  and  truly  can  only 
be,  exercised  in  the  dlmate  of  good  com- 
mandanhlp.  Not  long  ago  I  qx>ke  to  an  audi- 
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enoe  at  oompany  offloen  at  ona  at  our  sarrlM 
■ehooU.  I  came  down  vtroog  on  wbat  oiir  mI- 
dlan  bftve  a  right  to  aspect  tram  their  load- 
en.  At  the  end  one  captain  roae  to  lay,  "Oen- 
aral.  I  undantand  your  pdntii  and  I  agree. 
But  what  baa  the  company  oonunander  a 
right  to  expect  ftom  hie  battaUon  oom- 
manrter?"  And  thortly  thenafter,  etudenta  at 
LeaTenworth  aakad  what  the  battaUon  oom- 
manrtwr  bad  a  right  to  eq>eet  mm  the  oom- 
mandera  above  him.  I  bad  to  admit  that  theee 
queatloDa  were  In  a  field  that  we  bad  avoided. 
So,  on  the  plane,  I  sat  and  aketched  out  a 
list  of  thln^  I  thought  company  and  battal- 
ion commandera  bad  a  right  to  expect  tram 
higher  commandera  and  their  ataSs.  It  la  not 
a  Hiuj  produce  I  aent  thla  to  about  80  jmt- 
aona  for  comment. 

One  ot  the  oommenta  waa,  "Thla  la  hur- 
riedly written  and  It  baa  many  erxora  of  syn- 
tax." Tou  know  I  waa  in  the  laat  aectlon  In 
Kngllah  at  Weat  Point  and  I  dont  know  what 
the  htfl  ayntax  la.  Apparently  thla  haan't 
stunted  my  career  and  I  haven't  looked  It  up. 
I  asked  aomebody  the  other  day  what  It 
meant  and  he  aald.  that'a  the  tee  whldi  you 
pay  for  opening  up  a  bouae  of  111  repute. 
That'a  aa  good  a  definition  aa  I  need. 

It  seems  to  me  that  commanders  if  above 
battaUon,  brigade,  dlvlalon,  and  so  on  and 
their  staffs  would  foUow  theae  precepts,  it 
would  make  life  worthwhile  for  the  people  be- 
low them.  The  oommanderB,  I  find  In  going 
around,  are  not  unlveraaliy  at  fault.  However, 
the  staff  Is  often  at  fault.  The  staff  fellow  has 
got  to  show  that  he  la  Industrious.  In  being 
so  be  often  baiaaaea  the  troopa. 

Red  tape  baa  been  cited  aa  one  source  of 
friction  the  Army  mxiat  eliminate.  One  means 
to  do  thla  la  to  stop  having  ataff  aectlona  aub- 
ordinate  to  other  staff  aectlona.  Section 
heada  should  report  to  the  chief  of  staff  or 
executive  officer  directly.  When  I  instituted 
that  ayatem  in  XTSABKUB.  the  chief  of  staff 
waa  a  claasmate  at  mine.  He  said  to  me, 
"Bruce,  that's  too  many  for  me  to  coordi- 
nate." "WeU,"  I  said,  "Bin,  rm  sorry  about 
that  becauae  I  wanted  you  to  aUy  on  aa  chief 
of  staff.  Do  you  have  a  s\iggestion  as  to  who 
I  should  get  in  who  can  coordlnater  "WeU," 
he  said,  "maybe  Fd  like  to  try."  Nothing  more 
waa  said  about  that  and  everything  went  fine. 

How,  Blae  of  beadquarten  also  haa  a  lot  to 
do  with  red  tape.  When  I  took  over  command 
of  SevenUx  Army.  I  inherited  a  major  general 
aa  chief  of  ataff.  a  brigadier  general  aa  deputy 
chief  at  ataff  for  operatlona.  and  a  ocdooel  aa 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  administration.  The 
papers  went  •  •  •  young  brigadier.  I  said  I 
wanted  him  to  come  up  and  replace  those 
three.  "Woxild  you  like  to  try  Itr  I  asked.  '1 
sure  would,  sir,"  he  repUed.  So  I  brought  him 
up  and  he  took  over  the  Job  of  thoae  three  and 
did  It  In  half  the  time.  His  name  was  Harold 
K.  Johnson.  As  you  know,  he  later  became  a 
fine  chief  of  ataff  at  the  Army. 

Not  long  ago,  I  asked  40  students  at  the 
Army  War  College  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire 
on  leadenblp  and  commandershlp.  This  waa 
done  before  my  talk  to  their  class  In  order 
that  they  would  feel  free  to  be  completely  ob- 
jective. These  students  are  smart  people,  be- 
ing weD  within  the  top  15  peroemt  of  offloers 
in  the  Army. 

One  queatloQ  waa,  "It  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  tomorrow,  what 
are  the  flzat  five  thlnga  you  would  do  to  Im- 
pto^  the  Armyt"  Their  atroog  first  ehotoe 
waa  to  eliminate  or  cut  down  on  the  size  of 
headquartara. 

And  now  a  related  area — ttiere  la  a  dlf- 
feranee  between  leadatahlp  and  oommander- 
ahlp.  There  la  a  durerenee,  a  broad  difference. 
I  have  aeaa  eoramaadan  who  nam  coold  get 
over  btfng  leadara  and  they  are  awfuUy  hard 
to  work  tor.  We  have  got  to  do  a  better  fob 
In  tea  ailing  tHe  teehnlque  of  laadarrtUp  and 
oommaadacabip.  Wa  teaeh  vary  wall  the 
prlBclplea.  I  bet  that  everybody  hare  eould  sit 
down  and  wrtta  a  very  good  paper,  a  page- 
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and-a-halt,  on  the  prlndplea  of  being  a  good 
oompany  nnmmandcr.  But  the  technique  of 
how  to  do  it  U  another  matter.  We  m\iat 
teaeh  technique  ot  command.  People  used  to 
atudy  law  fkom  a  book  of  prlndplea.  Now  aU 
law  aoboola  teach  by  oaae  method.  If  you  are 
going  to  atudy  the  law  on  burglary,  you  have 
about  16  or  ao  bursary  oaaaa  that  have  been 
decided  by  the  oonrta.  After  you  atudy  them 
through  and  analyse  them  and  so  forth,  you 
ga«  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what  the  law  U  on 
burglary. 

I  would  like  to  suggeat  that  the  Armor 
School  prepare  a  caee  atudy  of  the  technique 
qA  the  oonunand  at  an  armored  company. 
Studenta  could  write  up  two  or  three  experi- 
enoea  iUiiatratlng  the  special  jvoblenM  wblob 
confronted  them  aa  oompany  commanders, 
what  waa  done  about  theee  and  what  the  re- 
sults were.  Such  a  book  would  be  faarlnatlng 
and  it  would  be  the  beat  instruction  one 
oould  get.  I  think  our  echoed  would  lead  the 
entire  Army  achool  system  with  that  aort  ol 
thing.  I  think  everybody  would  foUow. 

I  would  like  to  end  with  a  atory  that  prob- 
ably is  a  little  sUly,  but  it  makes  me  laugh 
and  maybe  it  haa  some  appUcaUon. 

There  was  a  countryman  In  Vermont  who 
went  Into  a  general  store  and  found  only  the 
proprietor  there.  Tom.  the  boy  who  had 
worked  there,  was  not  preaent,  so  the  man 
aaked.  "What's  beocme  of  Tom?"  The  store- 
keeper replied.  "Tom  alnt  here  no  more." 
WeU.  the  ciiatomer  went  on  with  his  shop- 
ping and  finally  he  said.  "Have  you  thotight 
about  who  is  going  to  flU  Tom's  vacancy?" 
The  storekeeper  said.  "Tom  didn't  leave  any 
vacancy." 

I  suggest  to  you  that  whenever  you  go  to 
a  new  assignment,  you  leave  a  heU  of  a  big 
vacancy. 


VITAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURE BY  JOHN  DEERE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  8CHWENQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Agri- 
culture furnishes  one  of  the  mainfitays 
In  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
the  Nation.  When  coupled  with  the  en- 
tire agribusiness  community.  It  clearly 
is  the  predominant  industry  in  Iowa. 
Agriculture  has  reached  a  high  plateau 
of  efficiency  through  the  many  scientific 
developments  achieved  over  the  years. 
Pew  were  more  important  than  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plow  suitable  for  tilling 
the  rich  prairie  soil  of  Iowa  and  the  rest 
of  the  Midwest.  An  article  in  the  August 
16  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor more  fully  describes  the  role  of  John 
Deere  in  the  development  of  the  plow. 
The  article  follows: 

Wrzn  Jorn  Okxke  BNorirKEizD  EmcixHCT 

Iirro  Tnxiifa  thx  Land 

(By  Frank  L.  Remington) 

It  was  to  be  a  memorable  event  in  the  his- 
tory ot  agriculture,  that  bright  morning  in 
1837. 

On  the  Bock  River  at  Orand  Detour,  ni., 
several  smaU  boats  rowed  by  local  farmers 
pulled  to  shore  near  Lewla  CrandaU'a  farm 
acroaa  the  atream  from  the  town.  A  power- 
txiUy  built,  8S-year-old  blacksmith  with  curly 
hair  and  blue  eyea  hopped  aahore. 

From  the  boat  he  lifted  a  heavy  plow  ot 
white  oak  and  gleaming  steel  to  his  broad 
shoulders.  FoUowed  by  acoffera  and  enthu- 
siaata.  ha  strode  toward  the  field  where  Lewla 
Crandall  waited  with  a  boras  in  the  hot  mid- 
momingaun. 
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"Vn  hitch  'er  up,  John,"  Mr.  CrandaU  said. 
In  a  few  monunts  he  adjusted  the  hamfa 
to  the  plow. 

"You  drive.  Lew,"  the  blacksmith  said,  "I'U 
take  the  plow." 

The  bystandera  watched  the  proceedings 
sUently — perhaps  a  bit  apprehenalvely.  AU 
of  them  had  anticipated  thla  field  trial  for 
months. 

Desperately  they  needed  a  plow  capable 
of  tUllng  the  rich  but  stubborn  prairie  soil 
that  had  already  forced  many  dlacouraged 
settlers  to  abandon  their  farms.  Without  an 
efficient  Implement  to  tUl  the  land,  many 
bad  returned  to  the  more  eaaUy  plowed  soil 
In  the  East. 

As  the  Amwican  frontier  moved  westward 
to  the  fertUe  prarles,  the  standard  plow  ot 
the  day  proved  deficient.  The  tough  sod  of 
the  plains  could  be  turned  and  broken  easUy 
enough;  but  In  the  years  foUowing  the  initial 
breaking,  the  plow  failed  to  shed  the  soil 
properly.  The  rich  dirt  clung  to  the  plow^ 
moldboard  to  the  despair  of  every  farmer. 

It  was  left  to  John  Deere  to  design  a  better 
plow  to  fulflU  the  potential  abundance  of 
vast  expanses  of  prairie  land. 

Bom  In  Vermont  in  1804,  the  plow's  in- 
ventor apprenticed  himself  to  the  local  black- 
smith at  a  stlU  tender  age.  His  first-year 
wages  came  to  $30. 

In  the  glow  of  the  forge  the  talented 
youngster  mastered  his  trade  to  perfection. 
Prom  m*iring  hc»seahoe8  and  fitting  them, 
he  turned  to  the  ironwork  on  carriages  and 
wagons  and  to  harness  links  and  buckles. 
Later,  he  excelled  in  manxifacturlng  shovels, 
hoes,  and  pitchforks  that  delighted  Vermont 
farmers.  The  blacksmith  took  great  pride  In 
quality  work. 

In  the  1830'B  America  was  on  the  march 
westward.  Tales  of  the  golden  opportunities 
In  the  new  West  stirred  men's  imaginations. 
John  Deere  decided  to  Join  the  trek. 

Leaving  his  wife  and  famUy  to  Join  him 
later,  be  set  out  with  his  bundle  of  tools  and 
a  small  amount  of  cash.  Traveling  by  canal 
boat,  lake  boat,  and  stage,  be  arrived  at 
Grand  Detour,  m..  In  1836. 

Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  asked  to  repair 
a  broken  mUl  shaft.  With  characteristic  ini- 
tiative, he  set  up  a  forge,  using  rocks  from 
the  river  mortared  with  clay.  Within  two 
days,  he  had  repaired  the  shaft.  From  then 
on  he  wtis  busy  shoeing  horses  and  oxen  and 
repairing  broken  clevises  and  trace  chains. 

The  community  soon  learned  that  It  had 
acquired  a  skUled  workman  who  knew  how 
to  use  tools.  John  Deere  served  them  well. 
He  could  do  little,  however,  for  the  discour- 
aged farmers  who  dally  brought  their  broken, 
bent,  and  shattered  plows  to  his  shop.  Every 
day  he  heard  the  same  complaint:  "No  plow 
will  scour  In  this  heavy,  sticky  soU  after  the 
first  breaking." 

John  Deere  lay  awake  nights  pondering 
this  seemingly  Insuperable  problem.  Recog- 
nizing the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
vast  prairie,  he  set  about  bviilding  an  earth- 
turning  device  that  would  clean  Itself  as  It 
cut  and  turned  the  furrow  slice. 

Months  on  end  he  attempted  to  resolve 
the  problem.  Neighbors  often  heard  htm 
hanunerlng  at  bis  forge  Into  the  smaU  hours 
of  the  night — and  again  as  early  as  4  in  the 
morning.  But  gobs  of  prairie  mud  still  clung 
to  his  remodeled  plows;  none  of  them  would 
polish  Itself. 

One  day  while  vlsting  a  sawmiU,  the  black- 
smith spotted  a  large  circular  saw  blade  ot 
excellent  Sheffield  steel.  It  had  been  discarded 
but  to  John  Deere  It  was  much  more  than  a 
piece  of  Junk.  He  noticed  the  highly  polished 
surface. 

Even  the  sticky  prairie  sou  couldn't  cling 
to  that  shiny  stuff,  he  thought.  When  he 
left  the  sawmill,  the  steel  aaw  blade  was 
under  his  arm. 

On  a  log,  he  carved  the  shape  he  dsslred 
for  the  moldboard  and  share  of  his  plow. 
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with  a  hand  chisel  he  cut  the  teeth  from 
the  steel  saw  blade — then  heated  it  on  the 
forge  and  shaped  It  a  bit  at  a  time  with  a 
mallet  over  the  log  pattern. 

Afterward  he  hardened  the  steel  to  adapt 
It  better  for  work.  The  wood  parts  he  fash- 
ioned from  sapling — the  handles  from  roots. 

Many  trials  were  made  on  nearby  farms. 
After  each  trial  the  blacksmith  carried  the 
plow  back  to  his  shop,  took  It  apart  and 
changed  the  curve  of  the  moldboard  to  im- 
prove Its  performance. 

Day  after  day,  early  In  the  morning  and 
late  at  ulght  he  toUed.  And  finally  on  that 
bright  morning  In  1837.  John  Deere  proudly 
announced:    "She's   flnlshed." 

He  had  selected  Lewis  CrandaU's  land  for 
the  crucial  test,  for  reputedly  It  contained 
the  stickiest  soil  on  the  plains.  "Olddapl" 
Mr.  Crandall  slapp>ed  the  reins  on  the  horse's 
back.  John  Deere  gripped  the  handles;  the 
plowshare  bit  deep  Into  the  black  soil. 

As  the  horse  pulled  forward,  the  plow  fol- 
lowed steadUy  and  easUy  without  tug  or 
Jerk.  The  soil  cut  and  curled  from  the  mold- 
board  In  a  neat,  even  strip,  leaving  a  smooth 
furrow. 

At  the  end  of  a  long,  straight  row  every- 
one examined  the  plow.  "She's  clean  as  a 
whistle!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  onlookers. 
"She  polishes  herself  as  she  moves."  Later, 
after  plowing  the  entire  field,  the  moldboard 
still  was  clean. 

A  spontaneous  shout  Issued  from  the 
crowd.  They  had  beheld  a  miracle;  a  plow 
that  scoured  Itself.  Now  the  prairies  could 
be  farmed  efficiently  and  produce  abundant 
crops.  The  group  at  CrandaU's  fairm  had  wit- 
nessed a  significant  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  plains. 

Since  that  eventful  day  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago,  the  plow  created 
by  the  erstwhUe  Vermont  blacksmith  has 
seen  service  In  every  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  No  farming  implement  Is  more 
essential. 

And  John  Deere  was  the  man  behind  the 
modern  plow  that  saved  farmers  hours  of 
discouraging  toU  and  opened  the  door  to 
greater  abundance  for  all. 
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HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  13,  1971 

Mr  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
pact on  the  Nation's  economy  of  the 
West  Coast  longshoremen's  strike  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  News 
graphically  illustrates  the  serious  threat 
posed  to  Kansas'  grain  trade  and  to  U.S. 
export  business  by  the  closure  of  Ameri- 
can ports.  Now  there  is  the  imminent 
threat  of  a  tie-up  of  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
ports. 

Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  also  has 
brought  to  my  attention  their  concern 
over  the  loss  of  wheat  export  business 
and  the  damaging  effect  to  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  international  payments. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  editorial  from 
the  Hutchinson  News  and  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
from  Carl  A.  Dumler,  president  of  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  Inc.,  on  this  situaJJon: 
Moving  thx  Bio  Cxops 

West  Coast  longshoremen,  who  have  been 
engaged  in  a  costly,  destructive  strike,  have 
thumbed  their  collective  nose  at  the  Preel- 
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dent.  Longshoremen  stiU  plan  to  shut  off 
Gulf  ports  Oct.  1,  despite  Washing^ton  pleas. 

What  this  means  to  the  Kansas  grain  trade 
l£  another  crisis. 

The  News  has  frequently  noted  the  cash 
loss  to  grain  producers  as  a  result  of  this 
threat  to  exports. 

Now  that  the  figures  are  coming  in  on  this 
year's  production,  the  physical  problem  of 
handling  all  the  grain  Is  awesome  to  con- 
template. Neither  railroads  nor  brokers  have 
even  been  faced  with  such  a  stickler. 

Kansas  alone  wUl  pump  out  686 14  mUllon 
bushels,  a  20  percent  Increase  over  last  year. 
The  latest  USDA  bushel  figures,  compared 
vk^ith  the  1970  totals  for  Kansas: 

1970: 

Wheat    299.013.000 

Corn 79,670.000 

Soybeans 15,075.000 

Mlio    145,960,000 

Barley    7,141.000 

Oats    10.250.000 

Total    657,109,000 

1971: 

Wheat    312,605,000 

Corn    104,880,000 

Soybeans    23.244.000 

Mlio   227,248,000 

Barley 7.320,000 

Oats    -     10,948.000 

Total    686.245,000 

The  boxcar  problem  this  summer  was 
eased  by  light  crops  In  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
But  most  of  the  crop  remains  In  the  coun- 
try. It  soon  will  face  the  big  yields  In  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and  soybeans — not  only 
from  Kansas  but  from  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri. 

One  bright  spot  Is  that  we  have  much  Idle 
storage.  That  should  do  It,  provided  boxcars 
and  trucks  are  where  they  are  needed  when 
needed — and  provided   the   docks   are  open. 

If  not,  look  out  for  a  mountainous  grain- 
handling  problem  In  early  fall. 

Oreat  Plains  Wheat,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  20, 197 1. 
Hon.  Richard   M.  Nixon. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Great  Plains  Wheat, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  approximately  400.000 
wheat  producers  which  It  represents,  I  was 
ploased  to  note  the  measures  you  proposed 
to  end  the  Pacific  Coast  dock  strike.  We  are 
dismayed,  however,  to  note  that  the  unions 
have  cppo-ed  the  Federal  order  and  are  con- 
tinuing the  strike.  We  are  even  more  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  Gulf  ports  and 
East  Coast  strike  which  wUl  become  a  cer- 
tainty If  the  unions  are  permitted  to  pursue 
their  defiant  course. 

The  strike  has  now  run  for  more  than 
seven  weeks,  and  It  has  already  cost  the 
United  States  many  millions  of  dollars  In 
exports,  which  the  United  States,  showing 
the  first  trade  deficit  since  1893,  can  Ul  af- 
ford to  lose.  The  short-run  loss  Is  in  Itself 
distressing,  but  the  long-term  losses  are 
stagfTerliifr  Our  oversea.?  customers  must  seek 
dependable  suppliers  and  have  stated  In 
mectl.igs  with  agricultural  groups  they  mu-t 
have  suppliers  on  whom  they  can  depend  the 
entire  year — not  merely  eight  or  ten  months 
of  the  year.  They  can  become  accustomed  to 
using  wheat  from  other  sources,  resulting 
In  permanent  lossee  to  United  States  export 
trade. 

With  a  bumper  wheat  crop  this  year,  large 
quantities  of  wbltdi  have  even  had  to  be 
stored  on  the  ground  and  in  the  streets  of 
mldwestern  cities,  the  United  States  wheat 
producer  is  more  than  ever  dependent  on 
exports.  Considering  the  precarious  balance 
of  trade  and  payments,  the  United  States 
economy  suiTers  a  distinct   blow  from  the 
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loss  of  every  bushel  of  wheat  which  does  not 
go  Into  export  because  of  the  strike.  The 
negative  multiplier  effect  on  agri-business 
as  a  result  of  a  weaker  agricultural  plant 
cannot  but  further  debUltate  a  sagging 
economy. 

We  appreciate  your  efforts  to  help  bolster 
the  economy  and  urge  you  strongly  to  take 
the   necessary  measures  to  enforce  the  re- 
turn to  work  order  Issued  to  the  unions. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  A.  DxntuaL, 

President. 


BLUE  RIBBON  PROBE  OP  CALIFOR- 
NIA WATER  PROJECT  URGED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  13,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently.  In 
an  editorial,  Mr.  Don  B.  Curran,  general 
manager  of  KGO-TV  in  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  called  upon  the  California  State 
Legislatuie  to  form  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
California  water  project.  The  back- 
groimd  arguments  he  uses  are  those  that 
many  of  us  in  California  have  felt  for  a 
number  of  years  nov.-.  and  I  find  his  sug- 
gestion an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  full 
airing  of  these  and  other  arguments 
against  the  current  water  plan.  The  edi- 
torial follows; 

(KGO-TV  Editorial) 
Watek  Project  Problems 
A  decade  ago.  Callfcruians  uulted  to  ap- 
prove a  massive  three  bllUon  doUar  water 
project.  The  purpose  was  to  carry  excess 
water  from  Northern  California  to  heavily 
populated  areas  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 
But  in  the  eii.';ulng  ten  years,  much  has 
changed  in  the  State.  The  air  and  water  pol- 
lution In  Southern  California  Is  driving 
population  away.  The  unemployment  pic- 
ture In  the  Los  Angeles  region  is  causing 
workers  to  pack  up  and  move  elsewhere.  And 
the  enrtronmental  threat  to  the  Bay  Area 
and  Northern  CaUfomla  Is  constantly  grow- 
ing because  of  this  water  project.  In  the  next 
editorial,  we  wiU  suggest  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  correct  this  situation. 

Water  Project  Problems 
The  State  Legislature  should  immediately 
create  a  blue-ribbon  investigation  committee 
to  determine  if  drastic  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  CaUfornla  Water  Project,  Gen- 
eral Manager  Don  B.  Curran  declares  in  a 
Channel  7  editorial. 

Blttx  Ribson  Probs 
In  the  past  ten  years,  the  once  grand  CaU- 
fornla Water  Project  appears  to  be  leaking 
at  the  seams.  The  need  for  which  It  was 
cr<?ated  is  passing.  And  what  is  left  Is  a  def- 
luiie  threat  to  the  enviroiunent  of  the  Bay 
Area  and  Northern  CalUornla.  State  Sena- 
tor John  Nejedly,  of  Contra  Costa,  suggests 
that  a  complete  re-evaluation  of  the  three 
blUlon  dollar  water  project  Is  in  order.  We 
agree.  With  thousands  leaving  Southern  CaU- 
fomla becatose  of  pollution  and  unemploy- 
ment, the  need  for  great  amounts  of  North- 
em  California  water  haa  passed.  We  beUeve 
the  State  Legtslatnre  should  immediately 
create  a  ^lue-rlbbon  water  commission  to 
investigate  the  whole  CaUfomla  Water  Proj- 
ect. If  the  commission  finds  the  project  needs 
overhauling,  then  drastic  changes  must  be 
made  at  once.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  watching  our  environment  go  down  the 
drain.  Thank  you. 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
HAS  PROVIDED  OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE  DURING  TIMES  OP  MA- 
JOR DISASTERS  THROUGH  FED- 
ERAL ASSISTANCE  IN  FORM  OP 
EMERGENCY  LOANS— DURING 

PAST  FISCAL  YEAR  FHA  PARTICI- 
PATED IN  LARGEST  MONEY- VOL- 
UME    EMERGENCY   PROGRAM 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WX8T  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  done 
commendable  work  in  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  by  providing  out- 
standing assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  during  times  of  major  dis- 
asters through  its  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish,  particularly,  to  commend  Ad- 
ministrator James  V.  Smith,  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  Oklahoma,  for 
his  dihgence  and  devotion  to  this  pro- 
gram which  aided  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  American  citizens. 

The  loss  of  life,  human  suffering,  loss 
of  income,  property  loss  and  damage, 
which  result  from  major  disasters  such 
as  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  highwaters, 
earthquakes,  drought,  and  other  catas- 
trophes, has  affected  every  State  at  some 
time. 

During  fiscal  year  1971.  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  advanced  $127,- 
635,906,  the  largest  money-volume  emer- 
gency program  in  its  history,  to  aid  in 
relieving  humcji  misery  caused  by  disas- 
ters throughout  our  Nation. 

Admmistrator  Smith,  together  with 
Jack  Frost,  Director,  Emergency  Loan 
Division,  and  William  K.  Krause,  Jesse 
C.  Joyner,  Celeste  M.  lacampo,  Helen  R. 
Carrier,  Lizzette  Williams,  and  Darlene 
Henderson,  as  well  as  FHA  county  su- 
pervisors and  clerks  throughout  the  land 
have  provided  a  very  valuable  service  by 
helping  to  make  this  program  efficient, 
effective,  and  extremely  beneficial. 

Also,  special  recognition  is  due  A. 
James  Manchin,  a  West  Virginian  who 
is  a  Program  Assistant  to  Administrator 
Smith  and  who  represented  the  Admin- 
istrator last  year  during  the  severe  tor- 
nadoes which  struck  23  counties  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  during  the  drought  in  Texa«. 
I  congratulate  Administrator  Smith  for 
utilizing  the  talents  and  abilities  of  Jim 
Manchin  in  these  important  assignments. 

Jim  was  the  creative  and  capable 
West  Virginia  State  Director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  from 
1961-70.  Through  his  diligent  leadership 
and  guidance,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration aided  thousands  of  West  Vir- 
ginians in  Improving  their  quality  of  life 
and  in  many  instances  their  health. 

This  same  t\pe  of  devotion  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  Manchin  In  his  present 
position  with  Administrator  Smith.  He 
traveled  over  10,000  miles  In  MlBslsslppi 
and  Texas  to  lend  a  helping  hand  and  to 
bring  assistance  to  those  in  need. 

Governor  John  Bell  Williams  made 
Manchin  a  colonel  In  the  Mississippi  Ml- 
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litla  for  his  service  to  the  State  and  he 
received  special  commendation  for  his 
outstanding  service  In  Texas  during 
Hurricane  CeUa  and  the  drought. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
providing  a  most  worthwhile  service — 
one  which  aids  our  citizens  when  they 
desperately  need  help — and  I  commend 
the  realistic  approach,  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  serve,  and  the  progress 
which  has  been  so  beneficial  across  our 
land. 


September  i^,  1971 

MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARmoS 


THE  ATFD 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREiSENT.'VTIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  have,  for  some 
time,  been  inserting  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  comments  relative  to  the 
unfortunate  raid  by  the  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  Tax  Division  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  on  the  home  of 
Kenyon  Ballew. 

Today  I  received  a  copy  of  instruc- 
tions from  Cliief  of  Police  A.  H.  Pickles 
of  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  out- 
lining new  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
his  department  in  contacts  and  rela- 
tionships with  ATFD. 

When  a  Federal  agency  has  fallen  to  so 
low  an  estate  as  this,  vigorous  action 
must  be  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  unless  something 
forthright  and  vigorous  is  done,  other 
police  departments  across  the  Nation  will 
probably  be  following  the  lead  of  the  city 
of  Leavenworth  in  circumscribing  the  re- 
lationship of  their  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies with  ATFD. 

Pursuant  to  permission  granted  I  in- 
sert the  instructions  at  this  point: 

ClTT    OF    LCAVENWOBTH, 

Dkpabtmsnt  or  Poucx. 
To:  All  Members  of  the  Department. 
Prom:  Alfred  H.  Pickles. 
Subject:  Alcohol,  Tobacco.  St  Plreanna  Divi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Effective  this  date,  Augiist  10,  1971.  the 
following  procedure  shall  be  used  In  any 
department  contacts  with  the  ATFD: 

If  it  proves  absolutely  necessary  to  request 
assistance  of  ATPD  because  of  Jurisdictional 
problenis  or  federal  violations,  it  shall  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  who  shall  make  the  request. 

If  any  other  government  agency  can  pro- 
vide the  needed  assistance,  that  other  agency 
(such  as  FBI)  shall  be  called  in  preference 
to  ATFD. 

If  ATFD  is  Investigating  a  Leavenworth 
Police  case  at  our  request,  their  agents  shall 
be  and  must  be  supervised  by  a  member  of 
our  department. 

Thete  rules  apply  to  flrearms  cases  only. 

The  above  pulley  Is  necessitated  by  recent 
severe  abuse  of  police  powers  by  agents  of 
the  ATFD  as  well  as  a  lack  of  police  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  most  of  their  agents. 
It  is  our  prime  law  enforcement  responsi- 
bility to  the  citizens  of  Leavonworth  to  pro- 
tect their  Constitutional  rights  and  recent 
Incidents  Involving  ATFD  would  tend  to  in- 
dicate some  disregard  for  these  rights  I  do 
not  intend  to  have  this  department  share 
their  blame. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    ItlNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
hearings  I  recently  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Mr.  John  Northrop  who  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Affairs  testified  as  to  the  medical 
needs  of  foreign  students  presently 
studying  in  the  United  States. 

According  to  Mr.  Northrop  there  are 
approxunately  1,600  foreign  students  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  out  of  a  total 
130,000  nonimmigrant  foreign  students 
in  the  United  States.  For  many  of  the 
nonimmigrant  students,  coming  as  they 
do  from  countries  where  the  GNP  can  at 
times  parallel  a  day's  cost  in  this  coun- 
try for  hospital  care,  any  type  of  sick- 
ness can  be  a  sharp  blow  to  their  finan- 
cial status.  The  University  of  Minnesota 
does  provide  insurance  coverage  for  the 
students  but  for  the  wives  and  families, 
insurance  must  be  purchased  from  com- 
mercial insurance  companies.  Because  of 
the  high  cost  to  the  students  many  of 
them  gamble  with  sickness  and  fail  to  ob- 
tain insurance.  If  sickness  does  occur, 
then  the  financial  burdens  become  stag- 
gering. Coupled  with  their  cost  to  come 
to  this  country,  since  85  percent  of  all 
foreign  students  are  nonsponsored, 
medical  bills  can  force  these  students  to 
remain  in  this  country  in  order  to  earn 
sufficient  money  to  pay  off  their  debts. 
This  is,  as  Mr.  Northrop  points  out,  a 
tremendous  drain  on  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Northrop 's  comments  follow: 
Mr.  NoBTHaop's  Commknts 

I  have  come  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  ap- 
proximately 130,000  nonimmigrant  fcwelgn 
students  attending  our  nation's  colleges  and 
universities.  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that, 
in  our  long-overdue  efforts  to  assure  that 
each  of  our  citizens  has  the  health  care  nec- 
essary for  his  own  and  our  national  well- 
being,  we  not  Ignore  those  persons  from  other 
countries  seeking  higher  education  within 
our  borders.  I  feel  the  need  applies  to  all 
lawful  noiUmmlgranta  in  the  U.S.,  as  well  as 
to  those  aliens  seeking  citizenship  by  natu- 
ralization, but  that  the  need  is  moet  critical 
for  visiting  students  and  for  the  families  that 
those  that  are  married  rnay  bring  with  them. 
My  reasons  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  foreign  students  In  the  U.S.  rep- 
resent a  small  but  highly  skUled  and  sig- 
nificant fraction  of  their  respective  coun- 
trlas*  populations.  They  will  be  providing 
much  of  the  world's  leadership  In  the  com- 
ing decades.  In  addition,  they  are  potential 
ambassadors  of  good  wUl  from  the  U.S.  to 
their  countries  upon  their  return,  and  the 
health  care  and  the  attitude*  about  health 
care  which  they  acquire  In  the  U.S.  will  have 
a  considerable  effect  on  their  countries' 
health  and  future  development. 

Second,  while  they  represent  a  select  group 
a..ove  average  on  any  social  or  economic  scale 
la  their  own  countries,  foreign  students  sur- 
vive on  very  limited  means  In  the  VS.  Ap- 
proximately 90%  of  foreign  students  are  self- 
sponsored.  I.e.,  not  sponsored  by  any  ofBclal 
or  governmental  agency.  Subject  often  to 
stringent  currency  exchange  regulations  In 
their  own  countries,  adverse  exchange  rates. 
Immigration  regulations  here  which  deprive 
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them  and  their  famUles  of  significant  em- 
ployment; almost  Invariably  subject  to  high 
gad  discriminatory  non-resident  rates  of  tui- 
tion In  our  state  Institutions,  forelg^n  stu- 
dents are  often  denied  the  adequate  health 
care  which  they  need,  deserve  and  can  get  In 
their  own  countries,  because  of  Its  prohibi- 
tive cost.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  average 
dally  cost  of  being  sick  and  hospitalized  In 
a  Twin  Cities  hospital  exceeds  the  average 
per  capita  annual  Income  In  many  of  the 
countries  represented  on  our  campuses. 

Third,  foreign  students  provide  a  highly 
significant  contribution  to  the  education  of 
our  own  citizens.  One  of  the  measures  of  a 
great  college  or  university  la  the  depth  and 
scope  of  its  International  emphasis  and  In- 
volvement. A  significant  and  varied  foreign 
representation  among  Ita  student  body  Is,  In 
turn,  a  part  of  this  criterion.  These  students 
from  abroad  enrich  and  broaden  the  lives  of 
those  they  meet  on  campus  and  In  the  com- 
munity. Our  colleges,  our  unlversltiee,  and 
our  nation  welcome  students  from  abroad 
out  of  not  entirely  selfless  motives;  this 
being  the  case,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
provide  them  and  their  families,  with  ade- 
quate health  care. 

Finally,  students  coming  to  the  richest 
nation  on  earth  expect,  and  I  feel  have  a 
right  to  expect,  that  their  health  care  needs 
will  be  met.  Many  of  them  coming  from 
so-called  developing  countries  have  had  free 
health  care  provided  to  them  through  na- 
tional programs.  These  plans  often  cover 
UjS.  students  studying  in  their  universities. 
Despite  our  efforts  to  explain  the  U.S.  health 
care  system — or  rather  non-system — to  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  foreign  students,  few  of 
them  can  comprehend  either  that  health 
care  Is  an  Individual  responsibility  which 
must  be  acted  upon  before  accident  or  illness 
occurs,  or  that  the  costs  of  not  having  health 
Insurance  can  be  disastrously  high. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota  our  con- 
cern Is  primarily  for  the  wives  and  families 
of  foreign  students,  since  the  students,  along 
with  all  other  Minnesota  students,  are  cov- 
ered by  the  University  Health  Service  paid 
for  by  substantial  student  fees  collected 
routinely  at  the  time  of  registration.  More- 
over, our  concern  Is  not  so  much  that  stu- 
dents or  wives  get  free  treatment  for  minor 
Injuries  or  illnesses,  but  that  they  be  pro- 
tected from  the  costs  of  a  catastrophic  Illness 
or  accident  that  can  cost  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  a  lifetime  of  indebted- 
ness. On  the  national  level,  however,  I  believe 
that  It  is  essential  for  our  own  and  the 
world's  best  Interests  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
take  some  responsibility  for  the  health  care 
of  those  persons  we  Invite  to  our  shores. 


ANTELOPE   VALLEY   PAIR 
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majority  of  the  people  o(  this  Nation  are 
those  who  believe  In  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  are  those  who  stand  up  in  the  face  of 
threats,  in  order  that  we  might  continue  to 
lead  the  world  as  a  place  of  peace  and 
advancement. 

But  this  fair.  In  our  Antelope  Valley,  la  real 
evidence  of  the  Joy  at  the  fruits  of  our 
harvest  and  labOT.  Similar  events  take  place 
throughout  our  entire  Nation  and  they  are 
the  finest  examples  of  hard  working  citizens 
that  bcuid  together  and  form  a  us^ul  society. 
That  society  Is  America,  and  its  greatness 
can  only  be  the  greatness  of  its  people. 
Enjoy  this  fair,  be  proud  of  what  it  repre- 
sents, and  be  aware  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  that  graces  the  fairgrounds 
represents  you,  its  peo{Ae. 

With  the  raising  of  this  flag  today,  we 
signal  the  opening  of  the  1971  Antelope  Val- 
ley Pair.  For  the  next  several  days,  this  fair 
will  stand  as  a  symbtA  of  progress  for  all  real- 
dents  of  this  valley  and  this  State. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  importance  of 
this  particular  occasion,  this  moment,  as  we 
salute  this  flag. 

Otir  flag  represents  a  free  country,  made 
up  of  free  people  oomlng  from  all  walks  of 
life;  people  who  have  in  the  past,  and  are 
still,  willing  to  stand  up  with  pride  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  do  so. 

There  have  always  been  people  who  have 
failed  to  tmderstand  that  liberty  Is  not  a  free 
right  but  a  priceless  privilege  that  must  be 
earned  over  and  over  again. 

Though  as  a  Nation  we  desire  peace,  there 
are  those  times  when  we  are  forced  to  engage 
In  conflict.  Had  It  not  been  for  those  men 
before  us,  perhaps  we  could  not  stand  in  this 
gathering  today. 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALiroaNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  in  Lancaster,  Calif.,  at  the  annual 
Antelope  Valley  Pair.  Gen.  Robert  White 
of  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing address  preceding  the  raising  of 
the  American  flag.  I  would  like  to  share 
his  words  with  my  colleagues: 

Antxlofs  Vaixkt  Faib 
History  la  a  story  of  painfully  alow  prog- 
nss  toward  a  world  where  every  human  be- 
ing can  live  safely  as  a  free  and  responsible 
individual,  and  able  to  use  his  abUlUse  for 
any  constructive  purpose  that  doesn't  harm 
others. 
I  take  pride  when  I  reallM  that  the  vMt 


A  NEW  AMERICAN  FACTORY  FOR 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALiroaNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Anthony 
C.  Sutton,  "Western  Technology  and 
Soviet  Economic  Development,"  volume 
m,  said: 

Taking  the  fifty-two  years  since  the  1917 
Bolshevik  Revolution  as  a  whole,  one  Im- 
portant generalization  may  be  made— that 
the  single  most  Important  factor  In  Soviet 
economic  and  military  development  has 
been  the  infusion  of  Western,  primarily 
American  origin  technology. 

For  the  past  10  years  Anthony  C. 
Sutton,  a  research  fellow  at  the  Hoover 
Institute,  Stanford  University,  has  been 
engaged  in  an  intensive  study  of  the 
origin  of  Soviet  technology  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  Western  technology  and 
trade.  In  the  light  of  his  finding  stated 
above,  the  administration's  appro veQ  of 
the  export  of  $162  million  worth  of 
foundry  tools  to  assist  the  Soviet  Union 
In  building  the  world's  largest  truck  fac- 
tory is  simply  incredible.  At  a  point  In 
time  when  we  are  falling  farther  and 
farther  behind  the  Soviets  in  military 
power,  supplying  them  with  equipment  of 
this  kind  means  that  more  of  their  scarce 
resources  can  be  diverted  Into  construc- 
tion work  in  the  field  of  strategic  weap- 
onry. 

m  1945  a  study  by  the  Interagency 
Committee,  coordinated  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  unanimously 
concluded  that  the  automotive  industry 
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Is  a  "major  force  for  war."  If  present 
plans  are  carried  out,  when  this  plant — 
expected  to  produce  150,000  diesel  trucks 
yearly,  more  than  the  United  States  now 
produces — is  completed  in  1975,  UJS. 
manufacturers  will  have  invested  three- 
quarters  of  a  bUllon  dollars  In  equipment 
for  it. 

At  this  very  mo.ment  thousands  of  mili- 
tary vehicles  being  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  to  bring  arms 
and  equipment  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  come  from  the  Gorki  plant  which 
was  constructed  in  Russia  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  in  the  1930's.  The  GAZ-69 
light  automobile  built  at  the  Gorki 
plant — advertised  as  being  used  for  hos- 
pital, medical  assistance,  and  agricul- 
tural purposes — with  minor  modifica- 
tions doubles  as  the  base  for  the  SHMEL 
rocket  launcher.  The  GAZ-54  is  used  to 
tow  the  ZPU-4  antiaircraft  gun.  The  ZIL 
automobile  plant  in  Moscow,  currently 
producing  hovritzer  tractors  and  the  base 
for  the  BM-13  rocket  launcher  was  orig- 
inally reconstructed  and  equipped  by  the 
A.  J.  Brandt  Co.  of  the  United  States. 

The  major  automobile  plants  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  reconstructed  and  ex- 
panded by  American  firms  in  the  early 
1930's  and  reequipped  under  lend-lease 
and  through  trade  with  the  West,  con- 
sistently and  simultaneously  produced 
both  "civilian"  and  "mlhtary"  vehicles. 

It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  type  of 
thing.  Unfortunately  the  mood  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  administration's  acqui- 
escence In  trading  activities  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion, make  it  necessary  to  depend  on 
action  at  the  grassroots  level.  Pressure 
must  be  brought  to  bear  directly  on  the 
manufacturers  who  are  courting  destruc- 
tion in  the  not-too-distant  future  for  the 
sake  of  Inunediate  profits.  Acticm  at  the 
local  level  can  be  successful.  Several  years 
ago  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  constructi<»i  of 
a  Firestone  rubber  plant  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  through  a  concentrated  cam- 
paign of  economic  pressure  and  exposure 
aimed  at  the  Firestone  Co. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  H Jl.  8300 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Curroicy. 
This  bill  requires  the  pubhcatloa  of  lists 
on  a  quarterly  basis  of  individuals  and 
firms  who  export  goods  or  services  valued 
at  $1,000  or  more  in  any  calendar  quar- 
ter to  any  Communist-dominated  nation. 
At  present  the  Department  of  Commerce 
can,  and  does,  withhold  the  names  of 
comf>anies  doing  business  with  the  Com- 
munists. While  publicity  for  this  kind  of 
business  may  well  embarrass  the  com- 
panies cited,  the  American  peoiile  have 
a  right  to  luiow  Just  who  is  helping  to 
supply  our  enemies  on  and  off  the  battle- 
field. 

DISSENT  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUFOSNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  in- 
creaslngl>'  restless  American  society  dis- 
agreement and  differences  of  opinion 
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with  "official"  policies  have  become  not 
only  a  common  activity  of  great  numbers 
of  our  citizens,  but  perhaps  a  necessity. 
I  find  this  a  positive  sign  as  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  must  be  able  to  criticize  his 
Government  without  fear  of  retribution. 
The  right  to  dissent  is  an  Important 
facet  of  our  American  herita«;e  that 
should  be  protected. 

Recently,  additional  thoughts  were 
added  to  this  controversy  in  an  article, 
editorial,  and  letter  to  the  editor  on  the 
"Real  Patriots"  printed  in  the  Pittsburg 
Post  Dispatch.  The  three  excerpts  repre- 
sented an  intelligent  exchange  of  ideas 
and  a  communication  of  thought  from 
which  this  country  can  benefit.  I  would 
especially  like  to  bring  attention  to  the 
House,  the  letter  of  Doug  Beasley, 
wherein  he  spoke  directly  to  the  critical 
issue  of  dissent  in  an  illustrative  and 
moving  manner. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Beasley 
on  the  necessity  of  speaking  out  against 
the  evils  in  our  society  as  a  means  of 
|I'  exposing  them  and  eventually  eliminat- 

ing them.  That  is  real  love  of  country — 
a  willingness  to  admit  errors  and  setting 
about  to  correct  them,  in  order  that  the 
country  may  grow  and  progress. 

The  Post  Dispatch  raises  the  negative 
situation  of  dwelling  too  much  on  our 
ills.  This  is  also  a  point  weU  taken.  Both 
Mr.  Beasley  and  the  editorial  viewpoint 
of  the  Pittsburg  Post  Dispatch  can  be 
followed  together.  We,  as  a  nation,  rec- 
ognizing our  past  achievements  can  work 
toward  the  solution  of  our  present  prob- 
lems today. 

I  believe  Congress  could  benefit  from 
the  idea  exchange  presented  in  the  series 
of  newspaper  articles  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  enter  the  following ; 

(From  the  Pittsburg  Post  Dispatch, 

June  30.  19711 

Okation  On  'Rkal  Patriots' 

(Note. — The  following  is  a  speech  which 
should  (but  probably  won't)  be  given  In- 
stead of,  or  aiong  with,  the  usual  military 
oratiouB  which  will  Oil  the  air,  come  4th  of 
July.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  here  today 
because  195  years  ago  some  American  patriots 
cared  enough  about  the  concepts  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom  to  stake  their  lives  on 
a  new  Und  of  government  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  these  concepts. 

I  say  patriots  because  these  men  embodied 
all  that  we  think  of  when  we  use  that  term: 
Washington,  who  led  the  armies  of  the  U.S.; 
Patrick  Henry,  whose  famous  "give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death"  provided  the  rally- 
ing cry  for  the  American  rebels;  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  drafted  the  defiant  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  and  a  host  of  others. 

These  men  we  call  patriots,  I  believe,  be- 
cause they  gave  unstlntlngly  of  their  time, 
their  energies,  their  resources,  and  In  ooany 
cases  with  their  lives,  In  behalf  of  the  new 
country  In  which  their  hopes  for  a  decent 
future  lay. 

We  arc  at  war  again,  as  we  have  been  many 
times  during  these  195  years  of  our  history. 
And  the  same  kinds  of  acts  are  being  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  patriotism  today  that 
were  done  In  1776. 

Boys  are  fighting  and  dying  for  their  coun- 
try. Statesmen  and  [>olltlclans  are  demand- 
ing unwavering  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment's prosecution  of  th«  war.  Businesses 
and  corporations  ant  proufUy  proclaiming 
their  support  of  our  itiiiafiVT%U»  government's 
actions  In  fighting  to   pfMeihr*  democracy 
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here  and  abroad.  And  citizens  everywhere  are 
outdoing  themselves  In  demonstrating 
loyalty  to  our  country  by  zealously  and  re- 
peatedly pledging  allegiance  to  the  flag. 

But  are  these  the  patriots  of  today?  Are 
they  carrying  on  the  patriotic  defense  of 
their  country  In  the  traditions  of  their  fore- 
bears of  200  years  earlier? 

The  answer  is  a  resounding  NO!  The  so- 
called  "patriots"  of  today  are  about  as  far 
removed  from  the  patriots  of  1776  as  Is 
W.  C.  Fields  from  Albert  Schweitzer.  And  the 
acts  which  are  being  performed  under  the 
banner  of  patriotism  are  cruel  deceptions 
which  make  the  Great  Diamond  Hoax  look 
like  a  high  school  prank. 

Our  sons  in  Vietnam  are  slaughtering  and 
being  slaughtered  for  a  cause  whose  relation 
to  the  preservation  of  democracy  In  Vietnam 
is  simply  a  myth,  since  the  democratic  con- 
cept has  not  yet  taken  Its  first  breath  In  that 
coujitry. 

We  are  fiatly  engaged  In  a  brazen  Interfer- 
ence In  a  civil  war  between  two  totalitarian- 
oriented  factions,  and  the  prediction  of  which 
of  these  will  benefit  the  people  of  Vietnam 
more  is  something  requiring  considerable 
bolduess.  If  not  fool -hardiness. 

To  be  sure,  many,  possibly  most  of  our 
young  men  have  been  sent  there  against  their 
will,  or  under  a  misconception  Instituted  and 
perpetuated  by  our  old  men  that  there  waa 
some  element  of  nobleness  In  their  sacrifice. 
The  real  patriots  are  those  who  have  had  the 
guts  to  stand  up  and  refuse  to  participate  in 
this  monstrous  miscarriage  of  patriotism, 
many  at  the  price  of  some  of  the  prime  years 
of  their  life,  in  prison. 

Nor  does  patriotism  relate  In  any  way  to 
the  pious  platitudes  of  politicians  and  busi- 
nessmen about  the  need  to  have  •politics 
stop  at  the  water's  edge"  or  to  "support  our 
government  simply  because  it  Is  of  demo- 
crailc  origin."  Such  nonsense  presumes,  ap- 
parently, that  democratic  governments  do 
not  make  mistakes,  or  that,  if  mistakes  are 
made,  they  should  not  be  corrected.  The  real 
patriots  here  are  those  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  speak  out  against  the  NUons.  the 
Johnsons,  and  the  Agnews.  who  would  stifle 
dissent  and  equate  dissension  with  treason. 

And  last,  if  not  least,  patriotism  is  clearly 
unrelated  to  the  mutterlngs  of  smallish 
minds  that  we  must  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
flag  at  every  possible  occasion  (twice  In  one 
nearby  city  council) .  This  preoccupation  with 
the  symbol  and  the  ritual  Is  tragic  for  it  has 
blinded  many  to  the  fact  that.  whUe  the  flag 
Itself  waves  on  high,  the  moral  stature  of 
our  couiitry  has  been  dragged  through  the 
mire  of  Vietnam. 

The  real  patriots  here  gjre  those  who  refuse 
to  recite  words  which  they  find  so  clearly 
hypocritical. 

My  point  Is  simply  that  patriotism  Is  not — 
and  In  fact  never  was — blind  adherence  to 
any  form  or  ritual,  nor  Is  It  blind  adherence 
to  any  course  of  action  which  our  country's 
leaders  may  choose  to  take.  It  Is  tlme-con- 
sumuig,  selfless  and  courageous  adherence  to 
the  concepts  on  which  our  country  waa 
founded:  the  equality  of  stature  of  all  men 
and  the  freedom  to  live  their  own  lives. 

Look  for  those  who  follow  this  course;  they 
are  the  real  patriots. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Post  Dispatch.  July  14. 
1971] 

Pt'i-Lic  For.L-M:  LrrriBs  to  the  Eoitob 
Editor: 

Your  editorial  of  July  2  in  response  to  Rob- 
ert Orlnstead's  column  of  June  30  on  "Real 
Patriots"  provokes  me  to  add  my  thoughts. 

The  American  College  dictionary  defines  a 
patriot  as  "a  person  who  loves  his  country. 
zealously  supporting  and  defending  it  and 
lU  (asBumed)  Icterests.*  Does  this  mean,  no 
matter  what  his  country  does  or  what  effect 
these  actions  have  on  the  moral  conscience 
and  ethlca  of  the  dtlzMi? 
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Were  the  citizens  of  Germany  who  sup- 
ported and  abetted  HlUer  In  his  program  of 
annihilating  the  Jews  in  the  gas  chambers 
morally  right?  Did  the  Japanese  show  their 
patriotism  when  they  registered  no  objec- 
tions to  the  massacres  in  the  Pblilppin«7 
Were  Americans  patriotic  when  they  acqui- 
esced in  the  nuclear  destruction  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagaaakl? 

Were  all  these  Inhviman  actions  Justified 
as  a  means  to  an  end? 

Does  silence  g^ve  consent  and  therefon 
implicate  the  non protestor?  Or,  should  truly 
patriotic  citizens  follow  their  consciences  in 
order  to  try  to  protect  the  honor  of  their 
country  by  speaking  out  and  thus  risk  cen- 
sure and  being  branded  unpatriotic?  Some 
would  call  such  action  a  "Profile  In  Cour- 
age." 

Should  we,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
rejoice  every  time  B52s  drop  hundreds  of  tons 
of  bombs  on  a  helpless  hamlet  in  Ind(^ 
China?  And  shotUd  we  Ignore  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  Innocent  women  and  children 
and  possibly  a  few  enemy  soldiers  are  killed 
or  horribly  mutilated?  We  can  pretend  to 
clear  our  national  and  personal  consciences 
by  brushing  off  the  guilt  by  saying,  "WeU, 
that's  war." 

The  flag  represents  past  ideals  and  pre- 
cepts of  our  country  to  which  a  great  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  pray  that,  under  new 
leadership,  we  will  soon  return. 

Douglas  Beasley 

Walnut  Creek 

(From  the  Pittsburg  Poet  Dispatch, 
July  a,  1971] 

Commknt:  Taking  Stock 

"The  real  patriots  here  are  those  who  re- 
fuse to  recite  words  (the  pledge  of  allegiance) 
which  they  fljid  so  clearly  hypocritical." 

The  quote  la  from  our  "Human  Dimen- 
sion" columnist  on  Wednesday's  editorial 
page  In  this  new^japer  who  supplied  his  ver- 
sion of  the  speech  "which  should  (but  prob- 
ably won't)   be  given"  on  the  4th  of  July. 

It  was  a  remarkable  bit  of  self-righteous- 
ness, throughout,  stemming  from  writer 
Robert  Grlnstead's  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  was,  in  fact,  more  of  the 
bad-niouthlng  of  this  country  which  is  fast 
making  us  experts  In  the  negatives  of  the 
American  scene. 

Mr.  Grinstead  said  his  point  Is  that  patriot- 
ism Is  not  and  never  was  blind  adherence  to 
any  form  or  ritual,  nor  to  any  course  of  ac- 
tion which  our  country's  leaders  may  choose 
to  take.  Patriotism,  he  described  as  "time- 
consuming,  selfless  and  courageous  adher- 
ence to  the  concepts  on  which  our  country 
was  founded:  the  equality  of  stature  of  all 
men  and  the  freedom  to  live  their  own  lives." 
Those  "who  follow  this  course"  are  "the  real 
patriots,"  he  concluded. 

We  suggest  that,  tising  the  above  defini- 
tion, the  country  Is  filled  with  patriots.  For 
there  is  little  of  "blind  adherence"  today; 
Indeed,  there  is  more  dissension,  more  cry  for 
change,  more  opposition  to  policies,  whether 
they  affect  the  war  or  minorities  or  the  peer, 
than  ever  before. 

America  Is  filled  with  a  vast  soul-search- 
ing which  Is  being  carried  to  an  extreme 
where  we  concentrate  on  shortcomings  with 
no  credit  for  the  broad  range  of  achievement. 

Where  is  "blind  adherence."  for  Instance. 
In  the  uproar  today  over  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers on  Uie  Vietnam  war.  and  the  argument 
between  the  government  and  press  which 
was  carried  to  the  highest  court?  Or  In  the 
numbers  of  cases  brought  before  that  same 
court  to  argue  "the  equality  of  stature  of  all 
men?" 

Patriotism.  It  seems  to  us,  should  not  be 
so  narrowly  defined  that  It  lacks  perspective, 
that  It  la,y|o  engrossed  In  the  country's  lUt 
It  ignores  lAat  baa  made  us  healthy. 

This  country  was  bom  out  of  struggle  and 
It  continues  to  evolve  new  directions  out  ot 
struggle.  And  the  Vietnam  war,  wltb  all  It* 
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tragic  errors,  cannot  be  used  as  the  sole  basis 
for  Judging  patriotism. 

We  believe,  too,  that  branding  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  as  a  hypocrisy  Is  a  lamentable 
distortion,  but  a  human  one,  of  the  nation's 
philosophy. 

An  eminent  editor  once  reminded  that  "\i 
we  have  made  any  progress  from  the  slime.  It 
U  because  we  are  constantly  making  our- 
selves hypocrites  by  setting  Ideals  beyond  us. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  preached  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  practiced  slavery; 
dreamed  of  Justice  and  hanged  a  man  tar 
stealing  a  loaf  of  bread;  praised  God  and 
burned  those  who  praised  Him  in  a  different 
fashion.  Had  not  hypocrisy  pricked  our  con- 
science, there  we  would  be  still." 

The  Fourth  of  July  Is  a  good  time  to  take 
stock  on  all  sides,  acknowledging  the  Im- 
perfections but  recognizing  the  achieve- 
ments, as  well. 


GO  BACK  TO  SCHOOL/— DONT  COP 
OUT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILlXNOIfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
students  throughout  the  country  return 
to  school,  the  fimdamental  value  and 
contribution  of  education  is  often  over- 
looked in  the  discussion  of  educational 
techniques,  finances,  and  the  social  con- 
troversies that  have  surrounded  schools 
throughout  our  Nation. 

It  was  with  special  interest  that  I  noted 
an  extremely  timely  and  practical  edito- 
rial urging  students  to  go  back  to  school 
and  acquire  a  sound  education.  This  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 4,  Chicago-South  Suburban  News 
which  is  oriented  towards  serving  the 
black  communities  In  the  Chicago  area. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Oo  Back  to  School,  Do  Not  Cop  Octt 
Schools  around  the  area  are  resuming  their 
schedule  of  classes.  Some  have  already 
started,  others  will  begin  soon.  The  Chicago 
South  Suburban  News  urges  everyone  to  re- 
turn to  school.  Especially  we  urge  youngsters 
to  finish  high  school,  after  that  you  can 
decide  about  college  or  a  Job  or  marriage. 
But  first,  get  that  diploma.  Without  It  your 
chances  grow  Increasingly  dim — vrtth  it  the 
horizons  of  your  future  expand  In  all  direc- 
tions. 

If  you  are  considering  dropping  out 
whether  from  boredom,  p)oor  grades  or  eco- 
nomic need  remember  that  there  are  people 
and  agencies  who  will  help  with  yoxir  prob- 
lems. If  you  are  bored  now  consider  what 
40  or  50  years  of  sm  unskilled  Job,  or  no  Job 
at  all,  will  do  to  your  head.  If  your  grades 
are  poor  and  you  are  discouraged  talk  to  a 
counsellor,  or  a  friend,  or  your  minister  or 
somebody  else  who  la  understanding  and 
whom  you  respect.  They  can  probably  help. 
There  are  tutoring  programs  almoet  every- 
where— ask  your  local  librarian,  TMCA  or 
TWCA  director,  a  neighborhood  cop,  or  caU 
the  nearest  high  school  or  college.  If  eco- 
nomics are  a  problem  there  are  ways  around 
that  too.  Again  talk  to  some  adult  that  you 
respect — maybe  you  should  start  with  your 
parents — and  find  out  If  something  can  be 
done  to  help. 

No  matter  what  your  problem — there  are 
schools  or  classes  for  expectant  mothers, 
alght  classes  for  working  students,  released 
time  programs  for  students  with  money  trou- 
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bles,  and  special  arrangements  for  students 
with  grade  problems — you  can  find  a  solu- 
tion. Stay  In  school  because  your  problems 
wlU  only  grow  if  you  quit. 

We  also  urge  adults  to  return  to  school.  If 
you  didn't  finish  when  you  were  young  do  it 
now.  Even  If  you  don't  want  to  work  toward 
a  diploma  there  are  all  kinds  of  courses  avail- 
able to  Increase  your  skills,  open  yoiu-  mind, 
or  simply  to  help  you  enjoy  life  more.  Educa- 
tion should  be  a  lifetime  proposition,  and  the 
theory  that  "you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks"  has  long  since  been  dlsproven.  Who 
knows?  Maybe  if  you  go  back  to  school  your 
children  will  stay  In  school,  and  that  all-by- 
Itself  Is  worth  whatever  time  or  money  you 
might  spend. 

An  education  Is  a  priceless  thing.  No  mat- 
ter what  you  may  lose  as  you  go  along  you 
always  have  your  head  on  your  shoulders, 
and  If  your  head  has  something  In  it,  a  skill, 
a  bit  of  Information,  or  the  ability  to  under- 
stand, you  will  always  have  something  to  fall 
back  on  when  the  going  gets  rough.  With 
knowledge  you  can  cope  with  anything — 
without  It  there  will  always  be  something 
that  can  bring  you  down.  Go  back  to  school. 
It's  the  beet  place  to  be. 


"MAC"  EPLEY  GOES  FISHINa 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
four  nece.ssarv  ingredients  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  my  congressional  district. 
They  are.  not  necessarily  in  order,  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  the  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  Aircraft  plant,  the 
Queen  Mary,  and  Malcolm  Eplev's 
"Beachcombing"  column  in  the  Inde- 
pendent. Press-Telegram. 

For  almast  22  yeans,  the  people  of  Long 
Beach  and  its  environs  have  enjoyed 
"Mac's"  lively,  newsy  columns.  He  con- 
centrated on  the  community's  "good 
news,"  those  folksy  little  tid-bits  and 
anecdotes  which  too  often  get  crowded 
off  the  front  page. 

And  "Mac"  is  second  to  none  In  his 
love  for  Long  Beach.  He  even  wrote  a 
history  of  the  city  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  Long  Beach  Historical  Society. 

But,  Malcolm  Epley  is  retiring  after 
more  than  40  years  as  an  active  news- 
man, In  both  Oregon  and  California.  He 
is  going  fishing,  leaving  the  problems  of 
writing  a  daily  column  to  someone  else. 

The  community  will  sorely  miss  him 
In  addition  to  his  popular  column,  "Mac" 
has  made  Innumerable  contributions  to 
his  fellow  man.  He  has  held  or  now  holds 
countless  key  civic  positions.  Including 
chairmanship  of  the  Long  Beach  area 
United  Crusade,  presidency  of  the  Kl- 
wanis  Club,  vice  presidency  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Council,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Heart  Association,  and  member  of 
the  Southern  California  Water  Commit- 
tee and  statewide  Forest  Fire  Prevention 
Committee. 

Many  of  his  friends  will  gather  to  pay 
tribute  to  "Mac"  on  September  29  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  at  the  Long  Beach 
Elks  Lodge.  No  one  deserves  this  honor 
more.  It  simultaneously  pays  tribute  to  a 
career  of  skilled  professionalism,  consist- 
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ently  characterized  by  excellence,  fair- 
ness and  good  humor,  and  to  a  splendid 
man  of  great  humanity,  true  humility, 
and  out-sized  understanding.  In  fact,  to 
most  of  us,  "Mac"  Epley  has  always  ap- 
peared somewhat  larger  than  life  itself. 

I  know  that  "Mac's"  many  friends  In 
the  House  join  me  In  wishing  him  and  his 
wonderful  wife  Jane  all  that  is  good  and 
rewarding  in  their  retirement. 

And  we  hope  the  big  ones  are  biting. 


WE  MUST  NOT  FORGET  THE 
FAITHFUL  VETERAN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  9  years 
we  have  been  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia, 
approximately  one  out  of  five  servicemen 
have  received  a  medal  for  valor.  The 
breakdown  is  as  follows:  Army,  1.273.- 
000 — this  includes  about  800.000  air  med- 
als to  helicopter  crews:  Air  Force.  410,- 
000:  and  Navy-Marine  Corps.  448.000. 
This  totals  2,131.000  medals  for  valor 
and  does  not  include  purple  hearts. 

Some  members  of  the  press  would  have 
us  believe  that  a  large  number  of  veter- 
ans have  returned  these  medals,  par- 
ticularly during  the  May  Day  veterans 
demo'istration.  In  checking  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  they  have  less  than 
10  medals  of  valor  which  have  been  re- 
turned. It  is  to  be  mentioned  that  medals 
do  not  belong  to  the  Government,  they 
are  personal  property,  and  therefore  the 
Capitol  Police  are  trying  to  return  those 
that  were  discarded  during  the  May  Day 
demonstration. 

Some  press  reports  Indicated  thou- 
.sands  of  medals  were  thrown  away  The 
Capitol  Police  report  is  able  to  authen- 
ticTte  two  or  three  silver  stars.  25  to  30 
bronze  stars,  and  about  50  purple  hearts. 
We  can  see  the  medals  returned  is  In- 
finitesimal In  comparison  to  the  num- 
ber given. 

I  nm  glad  that  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex- 
press has  seen  fit  to  call  attention  to  the 
faithful  veteran  who  at  times  mieht  feel 
as  though  he  is  forgotten.  Walter  C.  Reit- 
meier  is  one  veteran,  seriously  wounded, 
who  would  have  good  cause  to  be  bitter. 
When  asked  about  Vietnam,  he  said: 

In  my  opinion.  It  and  Its  people  are  worth 
flcrhtlng  for.  One  of  our  most  valuable  and, 
I  hope,  lasting  gifts  to  those  people  Is  a 
democratic  constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  August  1.  1971.  Is- 
sue of  the  Courier-Express,  H.  Katherine 
Smith  wrote  a  p>oIgnant  story  about  Wal- 
ter C.  Reitmeler.  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
calling  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  Include  the  article  at  this 
point: 

ViKTNAM  VrrKRAi*:  Bewo  Pobgottd*  Hrnns 
Ex-Marink 

(By  H.  Katherine  Smith) 

Walter  C.  Reitmeler.  former  first  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  has  made  an  excellent 
adjustment  to  the  loss  of  his  left  eye  and 
the  amputation  of  both  feet,  plus  sections  of 
both  legs.  But  be  la  depressed  by  the  de- 
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sertlon  of  m&ny  trlezulB  duos  his  returu, 
handicapped,  tram  Vietnam. 

At  Buffalo  State  CoUefe.  where  he  was 
gradxiated  In  1906.  he  was  rloe  president  of 
the  Stndent  CJoundl  and  was  voted  the  out- 
standing male  member  of  his  class.  Slnee  his 
discharge  from  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hos- 
pital, few  of  his  elaaamates  have  continued 
their  friendship  with  him.  On  the  OI  educa- 
tion program,  he  Is  studying  at  Itaw  Tork 
Unlrerslty  to  be  a  rehabUltatton  ooonselcr. 

"In  addition  to  rehabilitating  handicapped 
persona,"  he  said,  "my  ambition  Is  to  edu- 
cate the  public  In  recognition  of  the  handi- 
capped as  human  beings,  capable  of  frlend- 
Bhlp." 

He  keeps  In  touch  with  a  number  of 
wounded  veterans  he  met  In  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Hospital  and  he  has  taught  handi- 
capped young  persons  In  New  York  City.  They 
all  have  told  him  that  only  a  few  of  their 
former  friends  remain  loyal. 

Walter  Is  one  of  two  brothers  who  served 
in  Vietnam.  His  brother,  Robert,  was  In  the 
Army  from  1900  to  09,  attaining  the  rank 
of  sergeant.  Robert  was  not  wounded. 

Walter  served  with  the  Marine  Combat 
Engineers.  He  enlisted  In  May,  1909,  and  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  the  foUowlng  December. 
While  clearing  a  mine  field,  he  was  wounded 
by  a  60  pound  mortar  shell.  That  was  In 
March,  1970. 

After  two  weeks  aboard  hospital  ships,  he 
was  fiown  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital. 
After  an  operation  on  his  right  eye,  he  was 
blind  for  six  months. 

In  Vietnam.  Walter  was  a  liaison  officer 
between  Marine  Combat  Engineers  and 
South  Vietnamese  Popular  Forces.  He  recalls 
that  a  number  of  the  South  Vietnamese  he 
knew  were  very  brave. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  are  more  mobile 
than  the  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese," 
he  stated.  "We  bold  our  positions.  They 
attack." 

He  knew  rural  Vietnameee  civilians  into 
whose  villages  he  accompanied  medical 
teams  and  01*8  who  rebxillt  homes  and 
schools  destroyed  by  the  war. 

"South  Vietnam  Is  a  beautiful  country 
except  where  It  has  been  scarred  by  the 
war,"  he  said,  adding:  "In  my  opinion,  it 
and  its  people  are  worth  fighting  for.  One 
of  our  most  valuable  and,  I  hope,  lasting 
gifts  to  those  people  Is  a  democratic  con- 
Btltutlon." 

Walter  was  awarded  eight  medals  and 
decorations,  ajnong  them  the  bronze  star 
for  valor,  the  purple  heart,  and  the  Viet- 
namese Cross  of  Gallantry. 

The  veteran  visited  Japan  briefly,  spent  10 
days  on  Okinawa,  and  enjoyed  a  brief  tour 
in  Hawaii. 

In  Vietnam.  Walter  was  aware  of  no  racial 
problems  anK)ng  the  Marines.  His  platoon 
was  nearly  60  per  cent  black.  There  was 
complete  cooperation.  Blacks  displayed  cour- 
age and  initutive  equal  to  the  whites. 

Before  leaving  for  Vietnam  the  veteran 
was  engaged  to  Dlanne  Brooks  of  this  city, 
a  graduate  of  Bryant  *  Stratton  Business 
Institute.  While  be  was  on  leave  from  the 
hospital  they  were  married. 

Walter  lives  normally.  He  walks  more  than 
moet  people,  being  aware  that  the  more  he 
walks,  the  more  easily  he  will  manipulate 
his  artificial  limbs.  Currently  he  Lb  a  sum- 
mer student  at  t73.  In  September  he  will 
return  to  New  Tork  University. 

Upon  completion  of  his  course  In  rehabili- 
tation eounsellzig  be  hopes  to  work  for  the 
Veterans'  AdmlnUtratloo.  and  would  like 
to  be  domiciled  in  Western  New  York.  He 
and  his  wife  are  spending  the  summer  at 
702  Dick  Rd.,  Cheektowaga. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B«ltmeler. 
the  veteran  grew  up  in  Lancaster  and  Is  a 
gradiute  of  the  high  schocH  of  that  com- 
munity. At  Buffalo  State  OoUegs  he  studied 
industrial  arts.  He  designed  a  house  in  An- 
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gola  and  plans  to  design  the  home  he  eren- 
tuaUy  wlU  build  for  his  wife  and  himself. 

He  paints  abstractions  and  his  taste  in 
m\islc  ranges  from  symphonies  to  modem 
rock.  All  are  included  in  his  stereo  collec- 
tion. He  is  26  years  old.  Pool  and  bowling 
are  among  his  recreations.  He  is  part  owner 
of  a  racing  car  driven  by  Paul  Beach. 

Although  it  has  taken  much  from  him. 
Walter  Reltmeier  believes  service  in  Vietnam 
has  given  him  valuable  assets: — leadership 
and  readiness  to  assume  responsibility. 


RALPH  NADER'S  REPORT  ON 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUaB  OP  REPRBSENT.'VTIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
customed to  Ralph  Nader's  continuing 
attacks  on  the  AJnerican  business  com- 
munity. Califomians  were,  nonetheless, 
shocked  by  his  Indictments  against  our 
State.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
San  Diego  Union  is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  how  many  Califomians  assess 
Mr.  Nader's  charges  and  his  credentials 
as  an  expert  in  State  affairs  and  I  am 
certain  my  House  colleagues  wiU  find  the 
Union's  comments  pertinent. 
IProm  the  San  Diego  Union.  Aug.  25.   1971] 

'RAmEas*  IN  New  TBUutobt — Nateb's 
Tactics  DuxspoNsm.! 

Ill  aaaesslng  the  Ralph  Nader  report  on  the 
state  of  California,  it  Is  Important  to  use 
two  yardsticks:  responsibility  and  account- 
ability. Mr.  Nader  Is  not  a  Calif omlan,  nor 
are  most  of  the  young  law  graduates  who 
functioned  aa  his  "raiders"  In  compiling  his 
sensational  California  casebooks.  It  would 
be  a  narrow  view,  however,  to  assume  that 
because  an  outsider  has  drawn  up  a  series  of 
indictments  against  public  policies  in  Cali- 
fornia, they  should  not  be  taken  seriously. 

The  Nader  reports  are  so  voluminous  and 
wide-ranging  in  their  targets  that  it  will  take 
time  for  Califomians  to  digest  them,  to  ex- 
amine the  depth  and  accuracy  of  the  ma- 
terial presented  and  the  validity  of  the  con- 
clusions drawn.  In  the  meantime  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  unusual  phenomenon — a 
more  or  less  single-banded  assault  by  a  pri- 
vate Individual  on  the  policies  of  state  and 
local  government  In  a  state  noted  for  Its  pro- 
gressive approach  to  contemporary  problems. 

The  name  of  Ralph  Nader  has  Invaded  the 
public  consciousness  In  recent  years  as  a 
"consumer  advocate"  due  to  prodigious  leg- 
work  by  Mr.  Nader  and  his  staff  and  their 
talent  for  getting  their  reports  into  channels 
of  mass  publicity.  His  report  on  California 
strays  far  from  this  field. 

In  his  California  studies  Mr.  Nader's  tar- 
get is  not  so  much  the  f  ront-offloe  of  business 
firms  or  agencies  responsible  for  regulating 
business  but  ths  full  panoply  o*  public 
affairs  In  California — administrators  and 
legislators,  planners,  property  developers, 
farmers,  engineers — almost  everyone  who 
has  been  Involved  in  charting  the  course  of 
development  of  California.  Even  voters  who 
approve  bond  Issues  are  his  ultimate  targets. 

In  outline  the  Nader  report  resembles  a 
political  platform  for  "reform"  in  California. 
Mr  Nader  would  no  doubt  be  the  first  to 
Insist  tbst  he  has  no  political  ambitions  in 
California  and  that  his  study  Is  not  designed 
to  serve  a  partisan  cause.  However,  by  in- 
tention or  not,  he  has  cast  himself  as  an 
advocate  of  political  reform  in  a  state  in 
which  be  is  not  a  resident,  not  a  candidate 
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tat  office  and  not  responalble  to  a  oonstH- 
uency  or  party. 

The  question  arises  whether  Mr.  Nadv 
can  continue  to  claim  a  reputation  as  an  In- 
dependent advocate  of  consumer  causes  whso 
he  serves  as  a  provider  of  grist  for  a  stated 
political  mills — the  almost  certain  fate  of 
his  California  reports.  It  would  be  Inter- 
esting  to  know  the  source  of  his  funds.  Be- 
poTts  are  expensive. 

Mr.  Nader  has  delivered  to  California  a 
shipment  of  untested  political  ore.  Somt 
of  the  individuals  in  and  out  of  public  cOei 
whom  he  has  criticized  have  already  pointed 
to  the  many  errors  of  fact  or  bad  logic  in 
the  cases  he  makes. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Nader  has  not  inuved 
that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Legts. 
lature  to  sift  through  the  dross  to  look  for 
the  color. 


EXAMINING     THE      PREMISES     OP 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  LEGISLA'nON 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
decade  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
on  broad  social  programs  aimed  at  rais- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  the  disadvan- 
taged in  America.  We  were  told  in  the 
1960's  that  adequate  financing  was  aD 
that  stood  between  us  and  realization  of 
"the  good  life"  for  all.  We  stiU  hear 
arguments  based  on  this  premise,  bat 
social  commentators  are  beginning  to 
question  it  seriously. 

I  applaud  the  openhanded  generosity 
of  America.  It  is  without  precedent  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  But  this  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  people  carries 
with  it  a  burden  on  their  elected  oflaciata 
to  see  that  the  sacrifices  they  were  will- 
ing to  make  are  not  wasted. 

Because  of  this,  new  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  need  to  examine  our  social 
programs,  and  to  evEiluate  their  effec- 
tiveness. It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  which  recently  dealt 
with  the  limits  of  "rational"  approaches 
to  social  problems  in  general. 

I  intend  to  pursue  this  problem  in  the 
future,  both  legislatively  and  by  sharing 
pertinent  material  with  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  Tomorrow  I  will 
Include  a  perceptive  article  on  the  con- 
cept of  accountability  in  education. 

The  article  follows: 

On  thx  LnciTB  of  RanoNAurr 
(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 

WASHnfoTON. — The  Intellectual  agenda  for 
the  next  quite  a  few  years  can  be  summed  np 
In  a  queetlon:  What  went  wrong  with  ths 
'60b?  The  answer  will  take  time,  but  surdy 
an  Important  part  of  it  is  that  so  often— 
whether  fighting  in  Vietnam,  eradlcatinf 
poverty  or  managing  the  economy — w* 
thought  we  knew  far  more  than  we  actuaUy 
did. 

Yet  never  before  the  '60a  bad  there  been 
such  explicit  concentration  on  methods  ot 
knowledge.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  the  decade  was  the  cachet  of  new 
words  like  "systems  analysis"  or  "PPBS"— 
Plannlng-Programmlng-Budgeting  Systam. 
Never  before  had  aoclal-ecleaoe  theory  plajwl 
•o  large  a  part  in  things  like  warfare,  whce 
It  gave  us  "winning  the  hearu  and  minds  at 
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the  people,"  or  aodal  pcdley,  where  it  gave  us 
"OcHnmunlty  Action.  ** 

Not  surprisingly,  the  early  '70e  are  starting 
to  see  an  exploration  of  this  paradox,  a  re- 
assessment of  what  part  should  be  played  in 
policy-making  by  both  systems  analysis  and 
social  science.  Neither  Is  being  rejected,  at 
course,  and  both  may  prove  more  helpful  in 
the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Yet 
their  practltionors  are  working  themselves 
into  a  new  modesty,  a  new  understanding  of 
the  limitations  of  their  methods. 

This  is  an  interesting  development  in  its 
own  right,  but  It  is  even  more  fascinating 
viewed  against  a  background  of  political  phi- 
losophy. Por  the  root  question  in  this  reas- 
sessment is  the  power  of  rationality:  Its 
theme  Is  a  new  skepticism  about  man's  abil- 
ity to  draw  up  rational  prescriptions  for 
changing  society,  or  at  least  a  new  realism 
about  the  case  of  doing  so.  And  this  is  also 
one  of  the  greatest  themes  of  the  first  men  to 
be  called  "conservatives'' — those  who  saw  the 
excesses  of  the  French  revolution  arising 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  durable  lessons 
of  experience  for  the  frail  guide  of  logic. 

A  (rood  example  of  how  the  contemporary 
rationalists  are  reassessing  their  methods  is 
an  excellent  new  book  bv  Alice  M.  Rlvlln, 
"Systematic  Thinking  for  Social  Action"  (The 
Brooklnm  Institution^  Mrs.  Rlvlln  helped 
develop  PPBS  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  served  there  as 
assistant  secretarv  for  planning  and  evalua- 
tion during  the  Johnson  administration.  She 
wa.-?  also  cochalrman.  with  sociologist  Daniel 
Bell,  of  a  HEW  advisory  panel  that  urged 
development  of  a  set  of  "social  Indicators"  to 
Improve  pollcvmaklng.  She  Is  currently  at 
Brookings,  which  gave  her  leave  this  summer 
to  summarize  some  of  her  thinking  for  the 
Washln(?ton  Post  editorial  page. 

In  her  new  book,  Mrs.  Rlvlln  sets  out  ex- 
plleitlv  to  assess  how  much  progress  had  been 
made  bv  applving  systematic  methods  to  pub- 
lic pollcv.  PPBS  has  been  accepted  as  a  poll- 
cv-maWng  tool,  she  says,  and  the  level  of  dis- 
cussion In  government  has  gone  up.  Yet  she 
roncludes.  "So  far  the  analysts  have  probably 
done  more  to  reveal  how  difficult  the  prob- 
lems and  choices  are  than  to  make  the  deci- 
sions easier." 

This  melancholy  lesson  emerges  with  force 
as  Mrs.  Rlvlln  traces  how  systematic  analysis 
can  be  applied  to  a  few  key  public  issues.  In 
welfare,  the  reason  no  one  has  offered  a  pro- 
gram that  both  supports  the  poor  and  encour- 
sses  people  to  work  is  not  hardheartedness 
but  the  genuine  difficulty  of  designing  such  a 
program  within  realistic  budgetary  con- 
straints. In  health,  the  government  set  out  to 
help  the  poor  by  buying  them  medical  care. 
The  effect  was  to  pour  new  money  into  the 
same  human  and  physical  resources,  she 
notes,  and  "as  any  student  of  elementary  eco- 
nomics could  have  predicted,  a  rapid  price 
Increase  ensued." 

NO  SIMFtJC  ANswna 

More  broadly,  she  remarks,  '"Those  who 
cared  about  better  education,  health  and  so- 
cial services  have,  until  recently,  thought  the 
main  problem  was  underflnajicing.  They 
thought  far  too  much  was  spent  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  far  too  little  on  public  needs. 
They  were  confident  that  an  influx  of  re- 
sources Into  the  public  sector — for  example. 
federal  aid  to  education — would  produce  re- 
sults. But  the  answer  is  not  a  simplistic 
'spend  more  money.'  Even  the  liberals  are  no 
longer  sure  they  would  know  what  to  do  if 
they  had  more  to  spend  for  social  services,  or 
that  It  would  do  much  good." 

If  a  reader  seeks  out  Mrs.  Rlvlln  and  sug- 
gests she's  really  saying  the  conservatives 
were  right  all  along,  she  aUows  that  conserva- 
tives may  "seise"  such  conclusions  to  prevent 
change.  She  by  all  means  still  considers  her- 
self a  good  liberal,  but  she  thinks  the  greater 
danger  is  that  oonaervativas  will  have  even 
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better  ammunition  if  liberals  continue  to  pro- 
pose things  that  dont  work. 

Her  answer,  detailed  in  the  book,  is  to  de- 
sign government  social  programs  deliberately 
as  experiments,  to  produce  Information 
about  what  works  and  what  doesnt.  Intel- 
lectually this  depends,  she  continues,  on  de- 
velopment of  "i)erfonnance  measures"  to  tell 
when  something  wcM-ks  and  when  It  doesn't. 
Por  the  moment,  analysts  ought  to  concen- 
trate their  attentions  on  developing  such 
meeaures.  While  there  are  obvious  theoreti- 
cal, political  and  even  moral  problems,  as 
Mrs.  Rlvlln's  book  amply  acknowledges,  these 
suggestions  are  sensible  enough.  But  by 
definition  the  outcome  of  experiments  Is  un- 
predictable; they  may  or  may  not  produce 
positive  results  that  can  be  translated  Into 
government  action  programs. 

That  increased  knowledge  can  sometimes 
point  away  from  such  programs.  In  fact,  is 
a  thought  not  loet  on  at  least  one  school  of 
social  scientists.  Pondering  much  the  same 
considerations  about  public  welfare  as  Mrs. 
Rlvlln  does,  Edward  C.  Banfleld  concludes 
not  merely  that  the  problem  Is  difficult  but 
that  It's  Impossible.  Nathan  Glazer  suggests 
that  health  differences  between  the  U.S.  and 
Sweden  owe  less  to  different  medical  care 
than  to  cultural  differences  affecting  per- 
sonal habits.  How  would  HEW  change  that? 
And  James  Q.  Wilson  writes.  "Social  science 
may  be  at  its  weakest  in  detecting  the  broad- 
est and  most  fundamental  changes  In  social 
values,  precisely  because  they  are  broad  and 
fundamental." 

A  MATTER  Or  FAITH 

Mrs.  Rlvlln  not  only  thinks  better  social 
science  experiments  are  worth  trrlng:  deep 
down  she  thinks  that  sooner  or  later  they 
win  In  fact  work.  If  the  anal3r8ts  have  so  far 
failed  to  find  the  answers.  It  Is  that  the 
analysis  has  not  been  sophisticated  enough, 
not  that  the  answers  don't  exist.  This  view 
can  never  be  proved  wrong,  for  there  Is  al- 
ways one  more  thing  to  try.  But  it  Is  not  a 
view  that  finds  much  comfort  from  the  les- 
sons of  the  "eOs  or  from  the  assessment.?  In 
Mrs.  Rlvlln's  book.  It  is  a  matter  not  of  sci- 
ence but  of  faith,  and  it  Is  this  faith  above 
all  that  keeps  Mrs,  Rlvlln's  liberal  credentials 
impeccably  Intact. 

If  she  retains  a  faith  that  answers  can  be 
found,  though,  she  has  no  illusions  that 
finding  them  will  be  easy.  Her  whole  book 
is  testimony  to  the  opposite  conclu<?1on.  The 
cockiness  of  systems  analysts  and  mystique 
of  their  methods  have  disappeared,  she 
writes.  "If  any  analyst  thought  It  was  going 
to  be  easy  to  make  social-action  ppoprams 
work  better  or  to  make  more  rational  choices 
among  programs,  he  Is  by  now  a  sadder  and 
wiser  man."  Most  Important  of  all.  If  you 
suggest  that  no  matter  how  much  informa- 
tion is  collected  or  how  logically  it  la  ar- 
ranged, policy-making  will  still  in  the  end 
depend  on  Intuitive  Judgments,  she  replies. 
"Abaolutely." 

This  Is  a  key  point.  If  it  is  understood,  rig- 
orous rational  analysis  can  strip  way  illu- 
sions. But  if  the  ultimately  intuitive  element 
is  overlooked  or  obscured,  the  same  analysis 
can  create  illusions;  it  can  be  so  helpful  In 
our  efforts  to  persuade  ourselves  we  know 
more  than  we  do.  And  there  Is  a  case  to  be 
made  that  something  like  this  happened  at 
the  height  of  that  mystique  and  cockiness. 

The  record  of  Robert  8.  McNamara  was 
recently  reassessed  by  James  M.  Roherty,  a 
consultant  to  the  President's  blue  ribbon  de- 
fense panel.  Professor  Roherty  writes  that 
under  the  McNamara  system,  policy  was  "un- 
derstood as  a  derivative  of  technical  proc- 
esses and  technical  rationality."  Yet  in  fact 
the  shape  of  policy  was  determined  by  im- 
plicit Judgments  expressed  in  the  assump- 
tions with  which  the  analysts  began.  It's  bet- 
ter to  recognlae  that  defense  policy  is  in- 
herently political,  he  suggests,  and  to  make 
your  political  and  Intuitive  judgments  out  in 
the  open. 
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Again,  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  has  related  the 
failure  of  the  poverty  war's  "Community  Ac- 
tion" programs  to  the  social -science  theories 
on  which  they  were  based.  A  careful  reading 
of  his  book  finds  that  the  activists  were 
misled  not  by  social  science  but  by  their  radi- 
cal geist.  But  the  point  is,  at  the  time  they 
thought  they  were  doing  social  science. 

This  failure  to  recognize  impUclt  assump- 
tions Is  an  inviting  trap  even  for  the  most 
hard-headed  analyst.  Indeed,  a  good  example 
of  It  Is  "Toward  a  Social  Report."  the  docu- 
ment produced  by  that  HEW  panel  on  social 
indicators.  Mrs.  Rlvlln  defends  its  proposals 
on  the  ground  that  more  information  cant 
hurt.  But  it's  clear  from  the  report  that  the 
consensus  of  the  panel  centered  on  something 
more  ambitious,  a  "procedure  for  periodic 
stocktaking  of  the  social  health  of  the  na- 
tion." 

Yet  the  report  does  not  analyze  Its  own  as- 
sumptions about  what  constitutes  "social 
health."  It  suggests  we  measure  health,  so- 
cial mobility,  pollution,  poverty,  law  enforce- 
ment, education  and,  in  some  hoped-for  way. 
participation  and  alienation.  Yet  most  of 
these  things,  at  least  the  ones  easily  meas- 
ured, were  better  at  the  end  of  the  'OOs  than 
the  beginning,  can  the  same  be  said  of  our 
social  health? 

TOCQurvnxx  guo'itu 

Early  in  '"Toward  a  Social  Rep>ort"  Is  a 
quotation  from  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  about 
what  today  we  call  rising  expectations.  "The 
evil  which  was  suffered  patiently  as  Inevita- 
ble, seems  unendiuable  as  soon  as  the  Idea 
of  escaping  from  It  crosses  men's  minds.  All 
the  abuses  then  removed  call  attention  to 
those  that  remain,  and  they  now  appear  more 
galling.  The  evil.  It  Is  true,  has  become  less, 
but  sensibility  to  It  has  become  more  acute." 

Nowhere  In  the  report,  thoueh.  is  there  any 
recognition  of  Tocqueville's  broader  point — 
that  social  health  consists  of  some  balance 
between  the  material  conditions  of  society 
and  its  expectations.  If  you  measure  the 
material  conditions  and  lenore  the  emecta- 
tlnns.  you  will  be  mlsleadlne  yours»^f  in  a 
most  rieorous  way.  Por  the  eTpectations. 
above  all  durire  the  '608.  were  the  volatile 
element.  It  seems  this  one  pnssace  from  Tric- 
quevllle  eets  closer  to  the  heart  of  matters 
than  all  the  social  science  in  the  renort. 

Which  is  not  Insignificant,  for  Tocouevllle 
was  one  of  the  leading  llehts  among  tho«!e 
men  first  called  conservatives.  Some  would 
say  he  was  the  best  of  them,  and  nefriv  all 
would  awee  that  his  onlv  peer  was  Burke 
And  how  better  tn  summarire  what  the  "rps- 
tems  analysts  and  such  have  so  nslT>fiinv 
le«»rned  bv  1971  than  to  ret>e»»t  the  view  of  so- 
cletv  so  clear  to  Burke  in  1791: 

"An  lenorant  man.  who  is  not  fool  enou«^ 
to  meddle  with  his  clock,  is.  however,  sxiffi- 
clentlv  confident  to  think  he  can  ssfelv  take 
to  pieces  and  put  tocether.  at  his  pleastjre.  a 
moral  machine  of  another  eulse.  imt>ortarr« 
and  complentv  compoped  of  f«ir  other  wheels 
and  sprines  and  balances  and  cr>untemct1nK 
and  cooneratlne  powers.  Men  little  think  bow 
Immorally  they  act  In  rasblv  meddling  with 
what  thev  do  not  tmderstand." 

A  touch  of  this  temoer  could  have  saved  us 
much  of  the  afronv  of  the  "<IOs.  but  somehow 
It  was  lost  from  the  public  mind  of  the  time 
Loet.  It's  Important  to  notice,  not  only  from 
American  liberalism — not,  after  all.  Its  natu- 
ral protectnr — but  fr'>m  American  conjierra- 
tlsm.  Those  we  call  conserratlvee  todav  are 
not  usuallv  disciples  of  Bttrke  but  of  Adam 
Smith,  .^nd  while  differences  In  substance  ob- 
scure the  similarity  of  methods<  our  Milton 
Prtednians  are  nearly  as  handy  with  rational 
prescriptions  as  our  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralths.  ITiere  has  been  very  little  Indeed  of 
historical  conservatism  to  balance  the  Amer- 
ican traditions  of  Impatience  and  activism. 

Ironically  perhaps,  at  least  some  systems 
analysts  and  social  scientists  are  rediscover- 
ing for  themselves  what  has  been  lost  from 
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American  tradition.  They  are  using  rational- 
ity Itself  to  dlBoover  the  limits,  or  at  least  the 
Immense  dllllctilty,  of  rational  prescription. 
This  Is  all  to  the  good,  but  even  so;  If  policy 
judgments  remain  ultimately  Intuitive,  there 
Is  much  to  be  said  for  Intuitions  steeped  less 
In  the  Oalbralths  and  more  In  the  Tocque- 
villee  and  Burkes. 


DISENFRANCHISING  BLACK  VOTERS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  cALiroRinA 
IN  THB  HOUS8  OP  BEPRE8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recess,  on  Augiist  10, 
1971,  an  editorial  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  merits  the  attention  of 
COTigress  and  the  general  public.  Entitled 
"Diluting  the  Right  to  Vote."  the  edi- 
torial set  forth  the  danger  of  the  dlsen- 
f  ranchlsement  of  thousands  of  black  vot- 
ers in  Mislssippl  for  the  coming  statewide 
elections.  Unless  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice moves  to  enforce  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  by  suspending  the  impending  elec- 
tions and  sending  Federal  examiners  into 
the  State  to  insure  that  the  recently  com- 
pleted, illegal  reregistrations  in  several 
Mississippi  coimties  do  not  destroy  the 
hard-won  right  to  vote  of  black  citizens 
in  these  coimties.  It  will  be  making  a 
mockery  of  this  fimdamental  constitu- 
tional right  which  the  Congress  sought  to 
guarantee  to  all  citizens  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  I  include  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Dn-WTiNo  THi  Right  To  Votb 

The  techniques  and  subterfuges  for  disen- 
franchising black  voters  are  endless.  They 
can  be  overcome  only  by  a  federal  govern- 
ment alert  to  detect  them  and  determined  to 
thwart  them.  But  the  characteristic  response 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  under  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  has  been,  as  one  ex- 
asperated federal  Judge  put  It,  "PUate-llke" — 
a  kind  of  sanctimonious  washing  of  bands 
as  though  It  were  a  neutral  arbiter  between 
those  who  claim  civil  rights  and  those  who 
would  deny  them. 

Mississippi  Is  a  case  In  point.  Those  who 
take  heart  from  the  results  of  Tuesday's  Dem- 
ocratic primary — moderate  white  candidates 
overwhelmed  a  couple  of  rabid  racists — need 
to  face  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  a  lot  of 
qualified  Negro  voters  are  likely  to  be  purged 
from  the  voting  lists  when  Charles  Even,  a 
black  candidate  for  the  governorship,  makes 
his  bid  for  election  In  November.  Twenty-sir 
Mississippi  counties  have  recently  undergone 
a  complete  rereglstratlon  of  voters.  In  a  letter 
to  President  Nixon  the  members  of  the  con- 
gressional black  caucus  charged  that  "In  all 
but  one  of  these  counties  this  rereglstratlon 
was  commenced  before  approval  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Justice  pur- 
suant to  Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights  of 
Act  of  1966.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  these  countlee 
were  wUllng  to  undertake  this  rereglstratlon 
without  prior  clearance  under  section  5 
shows  that  these  counties  had  a  purpose  of 
disenfranchising  black  voters." 

It  Is  not  irrelevant  to  note  that  one-third 
of  the  entire  black  population  of  B^lsslsslppl 
resides  In  these  26  counties.  It  took  an  Im- 
niei;,ae  anicuiit  of  work  to  get  these  black  cltl- 
ze.iB  registered  In  the  flrst  place.  Many  of 
them  were  fearful  of  exercising  their  right  to 
vote;  many  live  In  places  remote  from  regis- 
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tratlon  offices;  all  were  unaccustomed  to  par- 
ticipation In  the  democratic  process.  Black 
voters,  moreover,  faced  a  dilemma.  If  they  re- 
registered, they  indicated  tacitly  their  accept- 
ance of  a  requirement  they  consider  discrim- 
inatory; if  they  failed  to  reregister,  relying  on 
the  validity  of  their  earlier  registration,  they 
might  forfeit  a  chance  to  vote  in  November. 
The  deadline  for  registration  In  Mississippi 
is  four  months  before  election — a  deadline 
now  passed.  So,  for  many  black  citizens,  the 
chance  to  vote  will  depend  upon  effective 
federal  Intervention. 

"Rie  congressional  black  caucus  has  asked 
the  President  to  send  federal  examiners  into 
each  county  that  conducted  rereglstratlon. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  provides  that  regis- 
tration by  a  federal  examiner  Is  valid  if  ac- 
complished 45  da3rs  before  an  election.  So 
the  remedy  proposed  by  the  congressional 
black  caucus  can  be  genuinely  effective  If 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  the  energy 
to  get  moving  on  it  without  further  delay. 

Congressman  Don  Edwards,  who  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Civil  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee conducted  hearings  on  the  Mississippi 
situation,  also  urged  the  President  to  send 
federal  examiners  into  the  state  and.  Indeed, 
suggested  that  he  instruct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  stispend  elections  there  until  full  ob- 
servance of  voting  rights  could  be  assured. 
The  situation  In  Mississippi  is  now  so  con- 
fused, and  so  clouded  by  violence  and  mis- 
trust, that  federal  intervention  seems  im- 
perative If  the  November  election  is  to  be 
fair  and  genuinely  democratic.  Not  only  the 
rights  of  black  voters  are  In  question.  Inci- 
dentally, but  the  rights  of  newly  enfran- 
chised 18-21-year-old  voters  as  well;  they 
have  been  registered  in  some  counties  of  the 
state  but  not  In  others,  and  only  federal  ex- 
aminers can  make  the  registration  equitable. 

Respect  for  the  right  to  vote  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  any  self-governing  society.  Protec- 
tion of  that  right  ought  to  be  a  primary  con- 
cern of  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  Congress  recog- 
nized this  obligation.  It  assigned  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  a  responsibUUy  which  can- 
not be  discharged  by  pious  declamations  or 
handwringlng  aloofness.  It  is  time  for  the 
department  to  act. 


THE  450TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SAN  JUAN,  P.R. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    WFW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'E.'' 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
San  Juan,  P.R..  Is  celebrating  Its  450th 
anniversary  this  year.  It  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  settlements  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere where  western  culture  and  the 
heritage  of  freedom  have  flourished 
unabated. 

Throuuhout  the  early  years  of  Its  life. 
San  Juan  was  subjected  to  frequent  at- 
tacks from  its  enemies.  Extensive  fortifi- 
cations were  built  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  the  onslaught  of  enemy  after 
enemy. 

The  people  of  San  Juan  have  drawn 
from  this  past  a  spirit  of  determination 
in  their  beliefs  and  a  commitment  to 
reach  their  goals  despite  all  odds.  The 
same  traditions  that  built  the  massive 
fortifications  to  keep  the  city  alive  is 
working  today  to  eliminate  slums  and 
clear  up  poverty. 

In  ancient  times  It  was  the  gateway 
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to  the  Caribbean.  Tlie  ships  of  many 
a  nation  sought  to  conquer  It.  Many  a 
pirate  sought  to  make  it  his  home  base. 
It  was  valued  then  for  Its  beauty  and 
grace  and  its  strategic  location. 

Today,  too,  everyone  seeks  out  San 
Juan.  Still  the  gateway  to  the  Caribbean, 
the  travelers  come  not  to  conquer,  but 
to  be  conquered  by  the  local  charm  and 
grace.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors 
reach  the  island  every  year  to  enjoy  Its 
delightful  climate,  its  old  world  charm 
and  Its  sense  of  Western  heritage. 

Puerto  Rico's  close  affiliation  with  the 
United  States  brings  benefits  to  both 
Nations.  For  the  mainland  there  is  the 
enrichment  of  a  different  language  and 
culturul  background.  The  Latin  spirit 
and  vivaciousness  does  much  to  balance 
the  more  stoic  puritan  ethic  that  lingers 
from  colonial  America. 

Puerto  Ricans  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
citizenship  rnd  the  rights  of  every  Amer- 
ican, yet  their  own  heritage  is  preserved. 
As  a  small  Island  they  enjoy  the  strength 
and  friendship  of  this  country  from 
v.hich  comes  much  of  their  food  and 
needed  resources  for  growth  and  expan- 
sion. San  Juan  is  the  key  link  in  this 
friendship  as  the  capital,  principal  port 
and  chief  commercial  center  for  the 
Island. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  join  in  the  joyous 
celebration  of  San  Juan's  450th  anniver- 
sary. I  am  sure  that  the  vigor  and  self- 
determination  that  has  characterized 
the  city  fo*-  four  and  a  half  centuries  will 
continue  to  live  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
This  Nation  and  this  world  will  surely  be 
much  the  better  for  it. 


THE  SAD  CASE  OF  ATTICA 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  13.  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad  case 
of  the  prison  rebellion  at  Attica  has 
ended,  but  not  the  blame-fixing.  This 
will  go  on  for  days  and  become  more 
confused  with  each  reassessment  of  the 
problem  and  the  reasons  for  it.  The 
tragedy  is  that  it  happened  at  all.  Soft 
dealing  with  criminals  is  now  standard 
procedure  In  our  country  and  crime  con- 
tinually gets  worse.  Quite  probably  there 
is  a  direct  connection. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  news 
media  is  playing  up  the  convicts  and  their 
revolt  and  placing  stress  upon  known 
troublemakers  like  Bobby  Scale  and  At- 
torney Kimstler.  In  too  many  accounts 
they  and  the  inmates  are  beginning  to 
emerge  as  heroes  of  this  tragic  occur- 
rence. It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  heroes 
were  the  hostages  whose  lives  were  at 
stake  and  some  of  whom  paid  with  their 
lives  when  the  convicts  refused  to  reason 
with  the  ofBcials.  What  about  their  fam- 
ilies? Are  they  not  entitled  to  credit  for 
their  lonely  vlgU  and  for  the  grief  which 
some  of  them  now  have  to  bear?  Why  not 
give  credit  to  these  men  who  stood  for 
law  and  order  and  their  famines  rather 
than  for  those  who  have  done  nothing 
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throughout  their  lives,  but  create  prob- 
lems for  Americans  who  believe  in  orderly 
government  and  in  respect  for  the  law? 


THE      DE'lERIORATING      DEFENSE 
POSTURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NXW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gratified 
that  reports  from  at  least  some  segments 
of  the  press  took  notice  of  the  very  im- 
portant testimony  elicited  at  recent  hear- 
ings of  the  Special  Committee  on  De- 
fense Priorities  regarding  the  deterior- 
ating defense  posture  of  this  country. 

Two  articles  In  the  September  3  issue 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News — by  James 
Wiehart  and  Henry  Maule — alerted  its 
readers  to  the  warning  issued  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Klntner  that  the  Russians  may  be 
using  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  as  a  delaying  tactic  to  gain  deci- 
sive nuclear  superiority  over  the  United 
States. 

This  was  only  one  of  several  dramatic 
points  made  by  Dr.  Klntner  and  the  other 
witnesses.  Dr.  Frank  Armbruster  and  Lt. 
Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau.  But,  by  com- 
parison with  the  news  blackout  laid 
douTi  over  an  earlier  special  order  in  the 
House  dealing  with  the  same  issue  and 
Involving  88  Members  of  the  House,  this 
constitutes  a  real  breakthrough. 

It  is  absolutely  essential,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  American  public  be  made  aware 
of  this  side  of  this  important  issue. 

The  articles  follow: 

RtrssiA   OrvEN   45%    ICBM  Lxad 
(By  Henry  Maule) 

London. — The  Soviet  Union  has  nearly  45 "^r 
more  land-based  intercontinental  nuclear 
missiles  than  the  United  States,  the  authori- 
tative International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  reported  today. 

It  said  the  Soviet  Union  has  1,610  ICBMs 
compared  with  1,054  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Institute  said  Red 
China  has  entered  the  nuclear  missile  race 
with  an  operational  ballistic  device  of  mass 
destruction. 

(In  Washington,  a  foreign  policy  expert 
warned  that  Russia  may  be  using  the  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  talks  as  a  delaying  tactic 
to  gain  a  decisive  nuclear  superiority  over 
the  United  States.  Tux  Nrws  Bureau 
reported. 

(William  R.  Klntner,  director  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia, said  the  Russians,  vising  the  Communist 
tactic  of  negotiating  with  one  hand  and  arm- 
ing with  the  other,  have  increased  their 
nuclear  mlssUe  strength  from  1,100  to  1,900 
during  the  continuing  talks  with  n.S. 
negotiators  In  Vienna  and  Helsinki.) 

HAS   INTERNATIONAI.   STATF 

The  London-based  International  Institute 
made  Its  aasessmenta  In  a  wide-ranging  re- 
port on  world  defense  and  security.  The 
Institute,  which  describes  Itself  as  Independ- 
ent of  governments,  draws  its  staff  from  16 
nations. 

The  Institute,  whose  findings  are  closely 
studied  by  many  governments  and  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  particular,  said  thak-  Soviet 
deployment  of  ICBMs  has  slowed  and  may 
have  reached  Its  planned  level.  But  It  aald 
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America  Is  modernizing  Its  nuclear  arsenal , 
replacing  Mlnuteman  I  missiles  with  more 
powerful  Mlnuteman  8a. 

The  Soviets  are  also  challenging  the  su- 
premacy of  America's  underwater  nuclear 
strike  force,  according  to  the  Institute. 

America  vrith  Its  41  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marines and  656  submarine-launched  baUls- 
tlc  missUes  (SLBMs)  continues  to  hold  a 
comfortable  lead. 

But  last  year  Russia  stepped  up  Its  under- 
water force  to  440  SLBMs  for  Its  20  new 
nuclear  submarines,  which  are  being 
built  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  a  year.  This 
construction  schedule  could  erase  the  Amer- 
ican lead  by  1974. 

Red  China,  meanwbUe,  had  lagged  far 
behind  the  two  superpowers  up  to  last  year, 
depending  on  outdated  Soviet-made  bombers 
for  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons. 

But,  the  Institute  reported,  China  has 
succeeded  In  producing  a  medium  range 
missile  and  has  apparently  deployed  about  20 
of  them  In  the  northwest  and  northeast  areas 
flanking  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  a  new  mlssUe  site  detected  In  China's 
Slnklang  Desert  last  year  may  be  connected 
with  the  development  of  a  bigger,  continent- 
spanning  rocket.  The  American  and  Soviet 
mlssUes  can  travel  up  to  8,000  miles. 

Despite  its  apparent  advance  In  nuclear 
weaponry,  the  Institute  said,  China  stlU  de- 
pends heavUy  on  Its  vast  population. 

The  Institute,  In  Its  annual  report,  "The 
MUltary  Balance  1971-1972,"  also  made  the 
following  assessments: 

Russia  has  strengthened  her  military  forces 
along  the  tense  China-Soviet  border  to  41 
divisions.  .  .  . 
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THE  SOVIET  SUBMARINE  FORCE 


He  Sats  Soviets  Akm  Behind  Screkn  of  Talk 
(By  James  Wleghart) 

Washington. — A  foreign  policy  expert 
warned  that  the  Russians  may  be  using  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  as  a  delay- 
ing tactic  to  gain  a  decisive  nuclear  superior- 
ity over  the  United  States. 

William  R.  Klntner.  director  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia, said  that  the  Russians,  using  the  stand- 
ard Communist  tactic  of  negotiating  with 
one  hand  and  arming  with  the  other,  have 
Increased  their  nuclear  missile  strength  from 
1,100  to  1,900  during  the  continuing  talks 
with  U.S.  negotiators  In  Vienna  and  Helsinki. 

The  Soviets  now  have  almost  1,400  land- 
based  ICBMs — about  one-fourth  of  them 
huge  SS-9S  with  25-megaton  warheads — 
compared  with  1,000  much  smaller  VS. 
land-based  Mlnuteman  missiles,  Klntner 
said.  The  Russians  also  are  rapidly  catching 
up  to  the  United  States  in  submarine-based 
nuclear  missiles,  he  added. 

POSES    CHOICX 

"Unless  we  do  something  very  quickly," 
he  told  an  unofficial  congressional  Conunlttee 
on  Defense  Priorities,  "an  American  Presi- 
dent could  be  faced  with  the  quandary  of 
ha\-lng  to  decide  whether  to  give  In  to  So- 
viet demands  In  any  conflict  around  the 
world  or  to  launch  a  nuclear  flrst  strike." 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Rep. 
Floyd  Spence  (R-S.C.) ,  said  that  the  hearings 
were  being  held  to  study  what  he  called  the 
deteriorating  U.S.  defense  ptoeture.  They  got 
ofT  to  a  disappointing  start  today,  however, 
when  the  star  witness,  William  R.  Van 
Cleave,  failed  to  show. 

Spence  said  that  Van  Cleave,  a  former  De- 
fense Department  adviser  to  the  UjS.  dele- 
gation to  the  arms  talks,  called  him  this 
morning  and  said  that  he  was  tmable  to  ap- 
pear because  he  was  "sick."  But  Van  Cleave, 
who  resigned  from  the  delegation  because  he 
believed  that  the  United  States  was  making 
too  many  concessions  to  the  Soviets,  told  sev- 
eral committee  members  last  night  that  be 
looked  forward  to  today's  herlngs. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent interview  in  UJ3.  News  L  World  Re- 
EHjrt  Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt.  UjS.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  pointed  out  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  naval  forces  was 
posed  by  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet. 
Admiral  Zumwalt  stated  that  the  Soviets 
now  have  three  times  the  number  of 
submarines  that  we  do  and  that  they  are 
building  new  submarines  at  roughly  2^ 
times  the  rate  we  are. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  the  Soviet  submarine  force  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point 
an  outline  of  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet 
which  appeared  in  the  August  1971  Is- 
sue of  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Soviet  SuBicAumc  Force 
(By  Lt.  Cmdr.  Robert  D.  Wells.  UjS.  Navy) 

Long  a  strong  submarine  power,  the  Soviet 
Navy  today  Ss  well  Into  Its  third  generation 
of  post-World  War  n  submarines.  Striving  to 
keep  up  technologically  with  the  Western  na- 
val powers,  the  latest  Soviet  SSBN  designs 
show  the  Impact  of  the  successful  Polaris  sub- 
marine on  Soviet  strategic  thinking.  Despite 
their  frequent  dependence  on  Western  Imag- 
ination and  naval  design  experience,  how- 
ever, the  Soviets  have  managed  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  huge  submarine  fleet  of 
about  380  units,  deployed  In  the  four  fleet 
areas.  On  the  following  pages,  the  Proceed  - 
Ings  presents  an  Introduction  to  the  present- 
day  Soviet  submarine  fleet.  Unless  specified 
otherwise,  the  data  given  Is  from  Weyer's 
Warships  of  the  World,  1971. 

SSBN    T   CXASS 

Displacement:  Stirfaee,  7.300  tons;  Sub- 
merged. 8.3(X)  tons. 

Speed:  Surface,  22  knots;  Submerged,  36 
knots. 

MlssUes:  le  Sawfly. 

Torpedo  Tubes:  . 

Range   (If  conventional) :   miles. 

Length:  426  feet. 

Beam:  38.1  feet. 

Draft:  29.6  feet. 

Tear  flrst  ship  begun :  1968. 

Year  last  ship  completed:  . 

Number  of  ships  in  class:  28. 

This  class  of  ballistic  mlssUe  submarine  la 
of  substantially  the  same  configuration  as 
the  U.S.  Navy's  Ethan  Allen-class  SSBN.  and 
aU  the  evidence  points  to  a  ship  with  opera- 
tional capabUltles  roughly  comparable  to  Its 
American  counterpart.  If  past  Soviet  practice 
is  a  reliable  grulde.  the  ship  Itself  Is  of  some- 
what greater  horsepower  than  an  Antertcan 
SSBN.  The  mlssUe  InstaUed  Is  the  surface- 
to-surface  Sawfly.  a  solid-fuel  successor  to 
the  Serb.  First  operational  In  1968,  this  class 
numbered  17  units  by  April  1971,  with  16 
more  reported  under  construction. 

SSBN   B    CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  3,600  tons;  Sub- 
merged, 4,000  tons. 

Speed:  Surface,  25  knots;  Submerged,  35 
knots. 

MlssUes:  3  Serb. 

Torpedo  Tubes:  6  (bow). 

Range  (if  conventional) :  miles. 

Length:  344  feet. 

Beam:  32.9  feet. 

Draft:  24.7  feet. 

Year  first  ahip  begvn:  1968. 

Year  last  ship  completed: . 
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Number  of  ihlpa  In  claa:  9. 

An  obTloos  reUttlve  of  the  dleeel -powered 
Oulf-cl«aB  SSB,  the  nuclear-powered  H-elua 
8SBM  carrlee  a  prlnuuy  vmament  of  three 
Serb  Bubmerged-lftunch  belllatlo  mlarileB  In 
Its  enlarged  sell.  Two  nuclear  reaeton  drlr- 
Ing  separate  acrews  glTe  the  H-clasa  Bub- 
marlnee  a  speed  of  36  knots.  The  flrat  exam- 
ples appeared  In  the  early  liKMB,  and  nine 
or  more  were  produced.  Both  the  Bubmartne 
and  the  missile  are  markedly  Inferior  to  their 
contemporarlee.  the  American  Polaris  boats, 
but  they  serred  to  five  the  Sorlet  Navy  a 
foothold  In  the  8SBN  raoe. 

SSa  O  CLASS 

Displacement:  Stirface,  3,700  tons;  Sub- 
merged, 3  JOO  tons. 

Speed:  Surface,  17.5  knots;  Submerged, 
16.0  knots. 

ICsslIes:  3  Sark. 

Torpedo  Tubes:  10. 

Range  (If  conventional)  :  33.000  miles. 

Length:  838  feet. 

Beam:  38  feet. 

Draft:  17.1  fee*. 

Tear  first  ship  begun:  1958. 

Tear  last  ship  completed:  1B84. 

Number  of  ships  In  class:  33. 

The  first  Soviet  submarine  designed  from 
the  keel  up  to  carry  ballistic  missiles,  the 
early  version  of  the  Ctolf -class  SSB  (Gtolf  I), 
Is  fitted  with  three  tubes  for  the  Sark.  sur- 
face-launched, ballistic  missile  In  Its  con- 
spicuously large  sail.  The  first  ships  of  this 
class  were  completed  In  the  late  1950s  and 
22  are  now  reported  to  be  operational.  Diesel 
engines  and  two  screws  give  the  Golf  class  a 
surface  speed  of  17.5  knots  and  an  opera- 
tional range  of  over  33,000  miles.  The  origi- 
nal Oolf  configuration  required  that  the  sail 
be  above  the  surface  for  missile  launching, 
but  the  Oolf-n  modification  permits  firing 
three  Serb  missiles  while  submerged.  Par  less 
caoable  than  the  Tankee  class,  the  Oolf 
submarines  and  their  500-mlle  missiles  none- 
theless present  a  formidable  threat. 

SSB  Z  V  CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  2.000  tons;  Sub- 
merged, 2,500  tons. 

Speed:  Surface.  18  5  knots;  Submerged. 
15.0  knots. 

Missiles:  3  Sark. 

Torpedo  Tubes:  6. 

Range  (If  conventional)  :   13,000  miles. 

Length :  293  feet. 

Beam:  26  feet. 

Draft:  15.9  feet. 

Tear  first  ship  begun:  1956. 

Tear  last  ship  completed:  1957. 

Number  of  ships  In  class :  3. 

Once  reported  numbering  as  many  as  ten 
ships,  this  class  Is  now  said  to  number  but 
three,  which  suggests  that  as  the  new  and 
powerful  Tankee-class  submarines  enter 
service,  these  dlesel-drtven  conversions  from 
an  attack  type  are  being  retired  from  serv- 
ice or  returned  to  their  original  role  as  atttusk 
submarines.  Even  though  armed  with  but 
two  ballistic  missiles,  they  served  usefully  in 
the  strategic  missile  role  until  better  ships 
became  available. 

88GN  X  n  CLASS 

Displacement:  Siirface.  5.000  tons;  sub- 
merged. 6,500  tons. 

Speed:  Surface,  30  knots:  submerged,  30 
knots. 

MlssUes:  8  Shaddock. 

Torpedo  tubes:  6  (bow). 

Range  (If  conventional) :  miles. 

Length :  394  feet. 

Beam:  32.9  feet. 

Draft: feet. 

Tear  first  ship  begun :  1962. 

Tear  last  ship  completed:  1968. 

Number  of  ships  In  class:  25. 

BSCIT  I  I  CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  4,600  tons;  sub- 
merged, 5,000  tons. 
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^^Med:  Sorfaee, 
knota. 


knots;  submerged. 


mllea. 


MlasQea:  6  Shaddock. 

Torpedo  tubes;  6  (bow) . 

Rai^  (If  conventional) :  — 

Length :  377  feet. 

Beam:  89.9  feet. 

Draft: feet. 

Tear  first  ship  begun :  1981. 

Tear  last  ship  completed ;  1962. 

Nimiber  of  ships  In  class:  10. 

The  Echo-class  submarine  has  been  Iden- 
tified In  two  configurations.  Echo  I  and  Echo 
n.  The  Echo  II,  shown  In  this  photograph.  Is 
a  nuclear-powered.  mlssUe-flring  submarine 
carrying  eight  storage  and  launch  tubes  for 
the  Shaddock,  surface-to-surface,  cruise  mis- 
sile which  has  a  400-mlIe  range.  An  obvious 
relative  of  the  Juliet  class  and  analogous  to 
the  U-S.  Navy's  former  SSON.  Halibut  (which 
carried  five  Regulus  air-breathing  missiles) , 
the  Echo  Is  credited  with  a  speed  of  30  knots 
submerged,  and  carries  six  bow  torpedo  tubes. 
An  estimated  38  of  the  class  have  been  built. 
In  addition  to  ten  Echo  I  class  with  six, 
rather  than  eight,  launching  tubes. 

SSO  J  CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  3.8(X)  tons;  sub- 
merged, 3.550  tons. 

Speed:  Surface,  16  knots;  submerged,  16 
knots. 

Missiles:  4  Shaddock. 

Torpedo  tubes:  6  (bow). 

Ranjre   (if  conventional):   16.000  miles. 

Length :  285  feet. 

Beam:  33.3  feet. 

Draft:  33.0  feet. 

Tear  first  ship  begun:  1962. 

Tear  last  ship  completed :  1967. 

Number  of  ships  in  class:  15. 

The  Juliet-class  SSO,  analofrous  to  the  U.S. 
Navy's  Regular-armed  Growler  (SSG-657) 
and  Orayback  (SSa-574)  Is  a  dlesel-powered 
submarine  eoulpped  to  launch  four  Shad- 
dock, air-breathing,  surface-to-surface  guided 
missiles  from  Individual  launch  tubes 
mounted  on  the  hull.  Reportedly.  15  of  these 
boats  have  been  built.  The  stubby  Juliets 
have  a  surface  speed  of  only  16  knots,  and 
are  conspicuous  on  the  surface  because  of 
their  unusually  high  freeboard.  To  fire  the 
missiles,  the  boat  must  be  on  the  surface  and 
the  tubes  elevated  about  15  degrees. 

SSO    W    "LONG    BrW"    CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  1.300  tons;  Sub- 
merged, 1,800  tons. 

Speed:  Surface,  16  knots;  Submerged  14 
knots. 

Missiles:  4  Shaddock. 

Torpedo  Tubes:  6  (bow) . 

Range  (if  conventional) :  13.000  miles. 

Length :  373  feet. 

Beam:  34  feet. 

Draft:  14.1  feet. 

Tear  first  ship  begun:  1960. 

Tear  last  ship  completed :  1961 . 

Number  of  ships  In  class :  6. 

One  of  the  first  Soviet  submarines  to  be 
equipped  with  surface-to-surface  missiles  is 
the  NATO-named  "TiOng  Bin"  modification 
of  the  Whiskey-class  submarine.  Longer  and 
heavier  than  the  standard  Whiskey,  this 
modification  has  Included  the  fairing  of  the 
sail  area  to  Include  fixed  storage  and  launch- 
ing tubes  for  four  air-breathing  Shaddock 
missiles.  The  "Long  Bin"  modification  fol- 
lowed the  single  and  twin-cylinder  Whiskey 
SSG  modifications.  Although  obsolescent, 
about  five  of  the  Long  Bins  are  still  opera- 
tional. 

S80  w  CLASS  (Twnr  cTLnnnai) 

Displacement:  Surface,  1,100  tons;  Sub- 
merged, 1,600  tons. 

Speed:  Surface,  17  knots;  Submerged,  15 
knots. 

MlssUes:  3  Shaddock. 

Torpedo  Tubes:  4. 

Range  (if  conventional) :  13,000  miles. 

Length:  239  feet. 


Beam:  94  feet. 

Draft:  14.1  feet. 

Tear  first  ship  begun :  1960. 

Tear  last  ship  completed:  1900. 

Number  of  ships  in  class :  5. 

Now  about  five  In  number,  this  variant 
on  the  Whiskey  class  of  attack  submarine  la 
charactertsed  by  a  pair  of  watertight  missile 
cylinders,  one  on  either  side  aft  of  the  saO. 
The  weapon  reportedly  Is  the  400-mlle  Shad- 
dock. An  earlier  version  had  only  a  single 
cylinder,  mounted  aft,  but  this  design,  to 
which  perhaps  only  one  submarine  was  coo- 
verted.  Is  no  longer  reported  as  operational. 

SSN  C  CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  4300  tons;  Sub- 
merged, 6,100. 

Speed:  Surface,  30  knots;  SulHnerged,  30 
knots. 

Missiles:  8. 

Torpedo  Tubes: . 

Range  (If  conventional) :  miles. 

Length:  300  feet. 

Beam:  33.9  feet. 

Draft:  34.7  feet. 

Tear  first  ship  begun:  1968. 

Tear  last  ship  oompleted:  . 

Number  of  ships  in  class :  5. 

One  of  the  latest  classes  of  nuclear- 
powered  Soviet  attack  submarines,  the  Char- 
lie class,  said  to  number  about  five  vessels, 
is  armed  with  eight  anti-shipping  missiles! 
presumably  all  In  the  bulbous  bow.  These 
ships  are  reported  to  have  a  submerged  speed 
of  30  knots.  Another  new  design,  the  Victor 
class,  reported  to  consist  of  ten  ships,  is  also 
nuclear- powered,  but  Is  armed  with  torpedo 
tubes  rather  than  missiles.  No  photographs 
of  that  class  have  been  released. 

88V  -H  CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  3.500  tons;  Sub- 
merged, 4,000  tons. 

Speed:  Surface.  20  knots;  Submerged,  SO 
knots. 

Missiles: 


Torpedo  Tubes:  6  (bow). 
Range  (If  conventional)  : 
Length :  384  feet. 

Beam:  feet. 

Draft:   feet. 


miles. 


Tear  first  ship  begun :  1958. 

Tear  last  ship  completed:  1964. 

Number  of  ships  in  class:  15. 

The  Soviet  Navy's  first  nuclear  submarine, 
the  November-class  SSN,  appeared  in  the 
fieet  In  the  late  1950s.  Believed  to  have  in- 
cluded at  least  15  units,  the  construction 
program  for  the  November  submarine  re- 
fiected  confidence  in  this  first-generation 
design.  Armed  with  six  or  more  torpedo  tubes 
and  carrying  33  torpedoes,  the  November 
units  are  assumed  to  have  an  operational 
depth  capability  in  excess  of  750  feet.  Two 
propellers  drive  the  November  subs  at  about 
30  knots  and  the  operational  range  is  essen- 
tially unlimited.  The  November  units  are  the 
most  frequently  siirtited  of  the  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines.  One  November-class  SSN 
sank  at  sea  in  April  1970. 

SS  r  CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  1,690  tons;  Sub- 
merged. 3.300  tons. 

Speed:  Stnface,  18  knots;  Submerged,  18 
knots. 

Missiles: . 

Torpedo  Tubes:  8  (8  bow,  3  stem) . 

Range  (If  conventional) :  30,000  mUes. 

Length :  393  feet. 

Beam:  27.0 feet. 

Draft:  16.9  feet. 

Tear  first  ship  begun:  1968. 

Tear  last  ship  completed:  1966. 

Number  of  ships  In  class:  43. 

The  Foxtrot-class,  dlesel-powered  SS  first 
appeared  in  1958.  Credited  with  an  opera- 
tional range  of  30,000  miles,  the  Foxtrot  sub- 
marine can  do  18  knots  surfaced  or,  for  brief 
periods,  submerged.  Forty  or  60  of  this  class 
have  been  built,  equipped  with  six  torpedo 
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tubes  forward  and  two  tubes  aft.  Foxtrot 
submarines  are  often  seen  outside  of  Soviet 
coastal  waters,  and  at  least  one  of  this  class 
was  surfaced  by  n.8.  fleet  unite  diirlng  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  Two  F-class  were  among 
the  small  Soviet  task  force  that  visited  Cuba 
In  the  summer  of  1969  and  four  others  are 
now  in  the  Indian  Navy.  A  possible  successor, 
the  dlesel-powered  Bravo  class,  has  recently 
been  Identified. 

8S  E  m/IV  CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  1,800  tons;  Bub- 
merged,  3,900  tons. 

Speed:  Surface.  18  knote;  Submerged,  16 
knots. 

Missiles: . 

Torpedo  Tubes:  8  (6  bow,  3  stems) . 

Range  (if  conventional) :  30,000  miles. 

Length :  393  feet. 

Beam:  39.6  feet. 

Draft:  16.9  feet. 

Tear  first  ship  begun:  1962. 

Year  last  ship  completed:  1964. 

Number  of  ships  In  class:  33. 

The  Zulu-class,  dlesel-powered  submarine, 
of  which  over  30  unite  have  been  built.  Is 
apparently  the  Immediate  predecessor  of  the 
Foxtrot  design.  Open  sources  credit  the  Z\ilu 
submarine  with  an  operating  depth  of  760 
feet  and  a  cruising  range  of  30, OCX)  miles.  Re- 
portedly mounting  six  tubes  forward  and  two 
tubes  aft,  the  Zulu  submarine,  like  the  Pox- 
trot,  carries  34  torpedoes.  Like  all  Soviet  sub- 
marines, the  Zulu  cleus  is  also  credited  with 
a  mlnelaylng  capability.  Some  years  ago  a 
number  of  this  class  were  modified  to  carry  a 
pair  of  ballistic  missiles  in  an  enlarged  sail 
section.  (See  Zulu  V-cIass  SSB). 

SS  R  CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  1,100  tons;  Sub- 
merged, 1,600  tons. 

Speed:  Surface.  17  knote;  Submerged,  16 
knota. 

MlssUes:  . 

Torpedo  Tubes :  6  ASW. 

Range  (If  conventional) :  13,000  miles. 

Length :  239  feet. 

Beam:  34.3  feet. 

Draft:  14.5  feet. 

Year  first  ship  begun :  1958. 

Year  last  ship  completed:  1961. 

Number  of  ships  In  class:  13. 

The  Romeo-class  submarines,  of  which 
about  20  were  built  (of  these,  13  are  current- 
ly credited  to  the  Soviet  Fleet) ,  were  designed 
to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Whiskey  class. 
Built  between  1959  and  1963,  the  ships  of  this 
class  carry  four  to  six  tubes  forward  and  two 
aft,  and  are  credited  with  an  operational 
range  of  13.000  miles.  The  snorkel  induction 
stack  atop  the  superstructure  Is  a  prominent 
recognition  feature  for  these  boate,  several  of 
which  have  been  transferred  to  the  Egyptian 
Navy,  Occasional  Soviet  uiUte  have  been 
sighted  on  partols  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

SS   Q    CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  650  tons;  Sub- 
merged, 740  tons. 

Speed:  Surface,  16  knote;  Submerged,  16 
knota. 

Missiles:  . 

Torpedo  Tubes:  4  (21-lnch,  bow  mounted) . 

Range  (if  conventional) :  7,000  mUes. 

Length:  184  feet. 

Beam:  18.1  feet. 

Draft:  17.1  feet. 

Year  first  ship  begun:  1954. 

Tear  last  ship  completed :  1957. 

Number  of  ships  in  class:  15. 

A  short-legged  coastal  patrol  vessel,  the 
Quebec  class  had  a  fairly  long  production  run 
In  the  middle  1950e.  Similar  In  general  char- 
acteristics to  small  submarines  found  in  the 
navies  of  other  European  powers,  the  Quebec 
class  apparently  fulfilled  a  need  for  a  modem 
submarine  suitable  for  operations  In  con- 
fined waters.  Dlesel-powered  in  ite  inltel  de- 
sign, the  basic  Quebec  boat  is  credited  with 
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a  s\u^ace  speed  of  16  knote.  A  number  were 
converted  to  some  sort  of  closed-cycle  pro- 
pulsion system  which  has  proven  to  be  less 
than  satisfactory,  contributing  to  the  nick- 
name within  the  Soviet  Fleet  of  zazhlgatel 
or  "cigarette  lighter."  As  many  as  25  may 
have  been  constructed  in  this  class,  although 
the  number  stUl  operational  Is  now  reported 
to  be  only  15. 

SS    W    CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  1.100  tons;  Sub- 
merged, 1,600  tons. 

Speed:  Surface,  17  knote;  Submerged,  15 
knote. 

MlssUes:  . 

Torpedo  Tubes:  6  (4  bow,  2  stem). 

Range   (if  conventional) :   13,000  miles. 

Length :  246  feet. 

Beam:  24  feet. 

Draft:  14.1  feet. 

Year  first  ship  begun:  1950. 

Tear  last  ship  completed:   1958. 

Number  of  ships  In  class :  170. 

The  most  numerous  submarine  In  the  So- 
viet Inventory,  the  Whiskey-class,  dlesel- 
powered  submarine  began  api>earing  In  the 
early  19508.  Tlie  first  new  design,  fieet-sized 
boat  to  be  produced  after  World  War  n,  the 
Whiskeys  show  the  Impact  of  the  German 
type  XXI  U-Boat  on  Soviet  submarine  design. 
The  stendard  Whiskey  boat  is  equipped  with 
six  torpedo  tubes  and  carries  24  torpedoes. 
The  original  Whiskeys  were  equipped  with 
deck-mounted  guns,  but  all  remaining  fleet 
boats  have  had  their  guns  removed.  The 
Whiskey  subs  are  frequently  seen  deployed 
in  all  four  Soviet  fleet  areas.  A  number  of 
these  boats  have  been  modified  for  special 
uses,  including  SSO,  8SR,  and  oceanographlc 
resecirch.  Others  have  been  transferred  to 
other  countries,  including  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
China.  Egypt,  Indonesia,  North  Korea,  and 
Poland.  About  170  are  now  reported  to  fly  the 
Soviet  flag. 

SSN     W     CANVAS    BAO     CLASS 

Displacement:  Surface,  1,100  tons;  Sub- 
merged, 1.600  tons. 

Speed:  Surface,  17  knote;  Submerged  15 
knote. 

MlssUes:  . 

Torpedo  Tubes;  6  (4  tow,  2  stem) . 

Range   (If  conventional) :  mUes. 

Length :  246  feet. 

Beam:  24  feet. 

Draft:  14.1  feet. 

Tear  first  ship  begun : 
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Yecir  last  ship  completed:  . 

Number  of  ships  In  class:   . 

According  to  Siegfried  Breyer's  Guide  to 
The  Soviet  Navy,  several  of  the  Whiskey  class 
were  rebuilt  in  1963  and  1964  to  serve  as  re- 
lay stations  for  mid-course  guidance  of  the 
Shaddock  missiles  with  which  many  Soviet 
submarines  and  surface  ships  are  armed.  The 
number  of  such  conversions  Is  not  given. 


EULOGY  TO  LOUIS  ARMSTRONG 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OP    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Louis  Armstrong  was  perhaps 
America's  greatest  ambassador.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  the  eulogy  delivered  at  his  fur- 
neral  by  Fred  Robbins.  a  Mutual  Radio 
Network  interviewer  and  television  per- 
sonality. It  is  a  beautiful  eulogy  and 
truly  represents  the  man  we  loved  and 
will  always  remember  as  his  music  will 
always  endure. 


ECLOOT  FOR  Louis  AKMSTaONO 

Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  thou  hast 
lost  I  Whom  the  Gods  love,  die  young,  no 
matter  how  long  they  live. 

One  of  the  world's  greatest  men  Is  gone, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  true  glante,  who  was 
an  artist  of  such  extraordinary  ability  that 
he  is  above  all  possible  praise.  With  deep  sad- 
ness, it's  a  great  honor  for  me  to  pay  him 
homage  with  these  few  words  .  . . 

He  dldnt  learn  to  sing  In  mllan  ...  he 
got  his  voloe  training  with  a  New  Orleans 
newsboy  quartet  that  used  to  chirp  on  the 
curbstone  for  pennies.  He  dldnt  learn  to 
play  the  trumpet  In  a  conservatory  ...  he 
practiced  on  a  battered  old  bugle  In  the  New 
Orleans'  walfe  home  for  boys.  His  professors 
were  the  sons  of  'Old  Man  River',  the  musi- 
cians who  worked  the  Mississippi  river  boate. 

He  was  bom  'back  'o  town'.  In  the  sltuns. 
with  every  possible  obstacle  before  him,  and 
yet  his  genius  toc^  him  across  the  world  to 
triumphs  in  concert  halls,  command  per- 
formances before  kings  and  presldente,  audi- 
ences witii  p>ope3,  and  minions  of  words  of 
critical  acclaim  by  music  Journals  of  every 
coimtry. 

His  great  records  have  spread  the  gospel  of 
Jazz  to  every  nook  and  comer  of  our  jdanet. 
His  influence  on  music,  singers  and  musi- 
cians has  been  tremendoiis.  There's  a  little  bit 
of  ijope  In  every  one  of  our  best  popular  art- 
iste, and  wherever  Jazz  Is  played.  It's  Louis' 
music  they're  playing.  He  was  the  source. 

Jazz  is  a  team  that  is  much  abused,  but  If 
it  has  any  meaning  at  all.  it  means  exactly 
what  happens  whenever  he  lifted  that  horn, 
whenever  he  threw  his  head  back  and  curled 
his  voice  around  a  song.  Jazz  is  America's 
great  cultural  contribution  to  the  creative 
art  of  the  world  ...  he  was  ite  symbol  and 
Ite  foremost  contributor  ...  he  made  it 
part  of  a  global  culture  and  was  nothing  less 
than  a  true  legend  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  our 
most  gifted  and  infinite  creative  musician  . . . 
a  genuine  American  folk  hero. 

Pops'  true  greatness  came  most  of  all  from 
his  simplicity  and  his  love  for  music,  he  was 
in  love  with  his  hom  and  It  was  in  love  with 
him.  Only  such  a  love  affair  cotild  have 
brought  forth  such  a  big  beautiful  tone,  with 
such  warmth  and  spirit  it  melted  everything 
he  touched.  And  how  he  bubbled  with  spirit 
and  pleasure  when  he  sang.  His  famous  smUe 
was  radiant,  incandescent.  It  seemed  to  light 
up  the  stage ! 

And  he  personified  the  word  "genuine"  In 
everything  he  was  and  did  as  an  artist  and  a 
man.  He  was  the  greatest  ambassador  of  good 
will  our  country  ever  had  .  .  .  certainly  the 
most  famotis  American  ...  he  knew  what 
communication  was  about  and  he  spMke  to 
mUUons  through  his  music  and  his  exhUarat- 
ing  performances  In  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe.  He  vised  to  say,  "A  note's  a  note  In 
almost  any  language,  and  If  you  hit  It  .  .  . 
beautlfiU  .  .  .  they  dig  it  I" 

For  he  believed  that  the  world  needs 
love  .  .  .  then  and  now  .  .  .  and  no  one 
spread  more  Joy  to  the  world  than  Pops  did. 
through  his  matchless  magic  as  a  musician, 
as  a  singer,  as  a  master  showman,  and  he 
was  loved  In  return. 

How  he  was  loved!  By  people  every- 
where ...  by  royalty,  poete,  peasante.  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Par  East,  In  South  Amer- 
ica ...  in  Africa,  where  he  was  carried  Into 
the  stadium  on  a  canvas  throne  ...  In 
Sweden,  where  thousands  would  meet  him 
at  the  airport  and  wait  aU  night  around  his 
hotel  ...  He  was  deified  all  over  Europe  .  .  . 
In  Russia  his  lecords  are  collector's  items  .  .  . 
and  when  he  played  as  a  soloist  with  the 
Royal  PhUharmonlc  Orchestra  In  London,  be- 
fore the  Royal  Family,  Sir  Laurence  Olivier 
Introduced  him  by  saying,  "Listen  to  this 
beautiful,  this  noble  character,  for  that's 
what  he  is,  play  some  rather  basic  music." 
And  what  a  sense  of  humor  he  badl  It  was 
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a  mother  wit  ...  It  was  earthy  .  .  .  nur- 
tured In  the  back  streets  of  New  Orleans,  on 
the  coat  carts,  on  the  riverboats  ...  It  was 
honed  and  sharpened  all  over  the  world 
through  the  thousands  of  people  he  met,  and 
the  things  he  experienced. 

He  was  a  marvelous  stoiyteller.  He  had  a 
funny  story  about  anything  and  eTerything 
and  everybody!  You  could  give  him  any  sub- 
ject, or  mention  a  name,  and  he'd  unreel  a 
story  that  would  have  you  rolling  on  the 
floor.  Anyone  who  knew  him  has  his  own 
favorite  that  Pops  has  told  him. 

And  with  it  all.  In  this  amazing  career  that 
spanned  55  years,  and  brought  him  such 
continuous  unlverstd  recognition  and  honor 
and  fame,  he  was  basically  a  modest,  unpre- 
tentious, simple  man,  devoted  to  his  won- 
derful wife,  Lucille,  who  gave  him  thirty 
years  of  great  happiness,  his  home  here  In 
Corona,  and  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  be  at  his  home 
last  Sunday,  and  spend  part  of  his  71st  birth- 
day with  him,  as  I  have  In  the  past.  He  was 
in  excellent  splrtta.  said  he  had  been  gain- 
ing weight,  was  able  to  warm  up  on  his  horn, 
and  was  spending  bis  time  transferring  his 
records  onto  tape.  He  was  looking  forward 
to  going  back  to  work  In  the  fall.  It  was 
heartwarming  to  see  some  of  the  yoimg  boys 
from  the  neighborhood  drop  In  to  pay  their 
respects,  and  typical  of  the  graclousness  and 
humility  of  pops,  as  he  thanked  them  for 
doing  BO.  They  were  part  of  yet  another 
generation  that  warmed  to  the  magnetism 
of  this  remarkable  man. 

He  always  believed  In  staying  before  the 
public.  He  loved  having  his  record  of  "Hello 
Dolly"  on  the  top  40,  and  playing  before 
high  school  and  college  audiences. 

"I'm  not  worried  about  my  younger  gen- 
eration public  no  way",  he  told  me,  "We  play 
high  schools,  universities,  and  all  the  kids 
come,  and  they  Just  rave  .  .  .  they  still  dig 
'Ole  Batch'."  He  would  tell  youngsters 
"You've  got  to  appreciate  all  kinds  of  music 
to  be  a  good  musician  yourself  .  .  .  classical 
and  everything  .  .  .  It's  good  to  always  listen 
to  the  other  fellow.  Miislc  is  music  .  .  . 
ain't  but  two  kinds  of  mxislc,  good  or  bad.  So 
I  try  to  play  as  good  as  I  can  at  all  times, 
and  If  It  sounds  good  to  me.  It's  got  to  sound 
good  to  everyone  else." 

He  told  me  once,  "I  dont  have  time  to 
worry  about  getting  older  .  .  .  the  way  we 
work  all  the  time,  travel  all  the  time,  here 
and  there  .  .  .  you  dont  even  think  about 
that.  The  main  thing  Is,  Just  live  .  .  .  enjoy 
life.  You  have  to  stay  young  to  play  music, 
and  feel  what  you  play." 

His  credo  was  simple:  "I  never  tried  to 
prove  nothing.  Just  always  wanted  to  give 
a  good  show.  My  life  has  been  my  music,  it's 
always  come  first,  but  the  music  ain't  worth 
nothing  If  you  can't  lay  It  on  the  public. 
The  main  thing  Is  to  live  for  that  audience, 
'cause  what  you're  there  for  Is  to  please  the 
people." 

Well,  he  pleased  the  people  alright!  More 
than  that.  Louis  Armstrong  captured  the 
essence  of  human  relations  In  what  he 
did  .  .  .  The  feeling,  the  mood,  the  spirit, 
the  hope  of  mankind. 

So,  move  over,  Oabrlel,  'cause  here  comes 
"Satchmo"  and  "The  Saints  are  Marching 
In ! !  ".  And  so  "Popw"  takes  his  place  as  the 
"King"  ...  At  the  head  of  that  big  Jam 
session  In  the  sky.  In  that  special  niche  In 
heaven  that  Ood  keeps  to  hold  our  idols  .  .  . 
With  BlUle,  and  Pats,  and  Johnny  Hodges, 
and  Bird  .  .  .With  Tommy  and  Jimmy  and 
Bessie  .  .  .  and  Big  Sid  .  .  and  Zlggy,  and 
Jack  Teagarden.  and  Bunny  .  .  .  With  Ed- 
mund Hall,  and  Billy  Kyle,  and  Pee  Wee 
Russell,  and  Dinah  and  Velma,  and  Sidney 
Bechet  .  .  .  With  Davey  Tough  and  Mildred 
Bailey,  and  Coleman  Hawkins,  and  Ben 
Webster  .  .  .  With  Nat  Cole  and  Claude 
ThomhUl  .  .  .  and  Jimmy  Liinoeford  .  .  . 
Olenn  Miller  and  Wes  Montgomery,  and  Tad 
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Dameron  and  Bud  Pciw«ll,  Charley  Shavers, 
and  on,  and  on,  and  on.  .  .  . 

Louis  Armstrong  was  a  loveable,  beauti- 
ful, darling  man  .  .  .  with  a  beautiful  soul. 
He  loved  all  kinds  of  people,  and  all  kinds  of 
people  loved  him.  He  had  a  full,  rich,  reward- 
ing life.  It  was  an  epic!  .  .  .  And  he  had  a 
ball  1 1  He  spread  a  lot  of  sunshine  around 
and  all  thoee  he  touched  are  richer  for  It, 
and  the  world  Is  a  whole  lot  better  for  his 
having  been  In  It. 

For  as  long  as  there  are  ears  to  hear,  his 
music  will  be  played  and  enjoyed  and 
studied  .  .  .  and  he  will  endure. 

He  was  truly  the  only  one  of  his  kind,  a 
titanic  flg^ure  of  his  and  our  time  ...  a  ver- 
itable Picasso,  a  Stravinsky,  a  Casals  ...  a 
Louis  Armstrong.  In  his  musical  autobiog- 
raphy. Writer  Gilbert  Millsteln  quotes  seven 
lines  from  a  novel  called  "The  Circus  of  Dr. 
Lao",  by  Charles  Plnney,  which  fit  Louis'  life 
perfectly: 
For  he  wanted  to  make  one  hell  of  a  show, 

And  the  things  youll  see  In  your  brains 
will  glow 
Long  past  the  time  when  the  winter  snow 

Has  frozen  the  summer's  furbelow. 
For  this  Is  the  Circus  of  Dr.  Lao  .  .  . 

And  youth  may  come  and  age  may  go; 
But  no  more  circuses  like  this  show! 
It  wiu  one  hell  of  a  show  I  Goodbye,  Pops! 


September  U,  1971 
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HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GKOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  neighbor  has  sent  me  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  President  Nixon  re- 
latlner  to  busing.  The  message  is  plain 
and  Is  an  excellent  composite  of  many, 
many  other  letters  which  I  have  received 
with  respect  to  this  crisis  which  Is  real 
and  personal  In  so  many  of  our  homes. 

A  democratic  system  falls  short  of  Its 
mark  when  It  requires  from  some  that 
which  Is  not  required  of  others.  My 
House  Joint  Resolution  43.  reintroduced 
on  January  22  of  this  year,  meets  the 
democracy  test.  It  provides  as  follows: 

The  involuntary  busing  of  any  student  to 
a  school  or  the  required  attendance  of  any 
student  at  a  school  outside  the  student's 
local  school  zone  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balances  or  quotas  Is  prohibited 

May  I  commend  my  resolution  to  the 
membership  and  may  I  commend  Mr. 
Harrell's  letter  In  Justification  thereof. 

The  letter  follows: 

CoLuicBos.  Ga..  September  9.  1971. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixom, 
President,  United  States  of  America. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mk.  PREsmENT:  It  Is  very  frustrating 
to  attempt  to  write  to  one  In  your  high  oJBce. 
knowing  ahead  of  time  that  my  thoughts 
will  probably  never  be  transmitted  to  you. 
But  by  some  small  miracle,  perhaps  an  aide 
will  read  this  letter  before  It  goes  Into  'file 
13.'  and  perhaps  by  some  greater  miracle 
someone  in  authority  will  read  it.  at  least 
sympathetically. 

I  am  determined  to  be  beard  because  I 
represent  the  voice  of  a  great  cry  for  help 
that  Is  being  sounded  throughout  this  Na- 
tion today.  The  cry  Is  loud  and  clear  but  to 
this  point  In  time.  It  has  fallen  almost  en- 
tirely on  deaf  ears  or  has  been  abated.  The 
voice  Is  that  of  your  constituents.  It  has  the 


right   to   be   heard   and   you,   sir,   have  aa 
obligation  to  listen. 

The  cry  is  for  common  sense  to  prevail 
In  the  assignment  of  our  children  to  their 
respective  schools.  The  cry  Is  against  such 
foolish  nofnisense  as  busing  to  achieve  racial 
quotas. 

Why  must  practically  every  facet  of  our 
lives  today  be  embroiled  with  RACE?  Why 
has  the  education  of  our  children  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  educators  and  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  a  group  of  Federal  Judges? 
What  price  must  be  paid  for  the  social 
revolution? 

The  school  decisions  being  handed  down 
across  this  Nation  are  surely  social  In  nature 
and  not  educational.  What  Is  next?  Where 
win  It  end? 

I  am  white.  I  am  against  prejudice  whether 
It  be  against  black  or  white.  I  came  from  a 
poor  family  and  I  have  had  my  share  of 
hardships.  I  was  taught,  as  you  were,  never 
to  give  up.  By  the  Grace  of  God.  I  was  able 
to  receive  a  college  education,  the  hard  way. 

The  education,  I  thought,  would  protect 
my  family  from  the  hardships  which  I  had 
to  endure  In  my  younger  days. 

Through  hard  work,  I  have  been  able  to 
buy  a  modest  home  In  a  modest  subdivision. 
We  live  within  a  mile  of  two  (2)  elementary 
schools.  I  have  a  daughter  that  entered  the 
second  grade  this  year.  She  has  been  as- 
signed to  a  school  five  miles  from  my  home. 
Why?  Is  social  revolution  so  lmp>ortant  that 
It  must  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  a  small 
percentage. 

I  say  a  small  percentage  because  our 
school  system  has  been  ordered  to  operate 
on  a  70-30  ratio.  The  assignments  by  the 
local  school  board  were  made  on  a  basis  of 
those  students  living  within  a  certain  radius 
and  those  having  registered  at  that  school 
last  April.  In  other  words,  a  student  could 
live  next  door  to  a  school  and  not  be  able 
to  attend  that  school  if  he  did  not  have  the 
good  fortune  to  register  there  last  spring 
under  the  school  system's  former  choice  of 
school  plan.  After  the  70%  was  chosen  In 
this  manner,  the  remainder  were  bused  to  a 
formerly  predominant  black  school.  I'hia 
year's  plan  seems  firmly  fixed.  But  what 
about  the  future? 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  that  same  30%, 
relatively  speaking,  will  continue  to  be  bused 
each  year  (70%  black).  Why?  If  we  are 
compelled  to  live  under  a  70-30  ratio,  why 
can't  the  busing  be  rotated?  Why  cant  a 
white  child  have  at  lest  two  years  out  of 
three  In  his  neighborhood  school?  Why  must 
the  same  few  be  forced  to  carry  the  brunt 
of  the  hardship  caused  by  school  transfers? 
Isnt  this  what  the  social  revolution  Is  all 
about — the  majority  depriving  the  minority 
of  Its  rights  and  privileges?  I  pay  my  pro- 
portionate share  of  taxes.  I  am  a  good  citi- 
zen and  have  always  lived  within  the  law.  I 
am.  therefore,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  appertaining  to  the  use  of  public 
property  of  my  fellow  Americans,  regardless 
of  where  I  live.  If  the  busing  Is  not  rotated 
beginning  next  year.  I  feel  that  my  constitu- 
tional rights  win  have  been  violated.  It  Is 
Immaterial  In  my  opinion  that  those  bused 
might  come  one  block  from  a  school  or  one 
mile. 

I  urge  you  before  the  1973-73  school  year 
begins  to  have  the  Justice  Department  ex- 
amine and  remedy  any  inequities  in  the 
Muscogee  County  School  Plan  as  It  was  im- 
plemented and  Is  now  In  practice.  I  pray  for 
equal  treatment  of  black  and  white  .  .  . 
complete  equality  In  assignment  of  schools 
within  our  court  ordered  70-30  ratio. 

The  school  situation  nationwide  Is  pa- 
thetic. The  same  old  complacent  attitude 
exists  for  the  70%  whites  not  being  biued 
this  year  as  has  always  existed,  that  is.  when 
you've  got  a  good  thing  going  dont  rock 
the  boat. 
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Most  national  problems  are  solved  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  average  citizen 
The  school  problem  cannot  be  bandied  in 
the  same  manner.  The  problem  touches  on 
the  most  sensitive  nerves  of  the  parents  of 
school  children.  The  school  pn^lem  Is  eat- 
ing away  at  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  parents 
of  the  displaced  children  of  this  Nation.  We, 
as  parents,  will  protect  our  offspring  through 
our  natural  Instincts. 

I  am  a  compassionate  man,  but  I  will  do 
everything  legally  and  In  my  power  to  pro- 
tect my  rights. 

Mr.  President,  for  our  children  and  for 
the  sanity  of  our  nation,  won't  you  please 
use  whatever  powers  and  Influence  you  poe- 
sess  to  help  solve  our  dilemma. 

There  appeared  in  the  September  3,  1971, 
edition  of  the  Columbus  Ledger,  a  concise 
but  accurate  statement  reflecting  the  chao- 
tic situation  which  has  now  enveloi>ed  this 
nation.  Because  It  is  very  appropriate  and 
relevant,  I  quote  It  In  its  entirety; 

This  nation,  through  the  pronouncements 
of  President  Nixon  and  Supreme  Court  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger,  would  appear  to  have 
placed  an  official  sanction  on  confusion. 

The  epitome  of  high-level  double-talk 
was  reached  Tuesday  when  Chief  Justice 
Burger  Issued  a  10-page  statement  which  im- 
plied that  lower  court  Judges  were  misin- 
terpreting the  edicts  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  matter  of  busing  of  students  to 
achieve  Integration  ratios. 

This  near-unbelievable  piece  of  legal  jar- 
gon was  presented  shortly  after  the  Chief 
Justice  had  refused  to  stay  an  order  requir- 
ing extensive  busing  in  the  Wlnaton-Salem- 
Porsyth  County.  N.  C,  school  system. 

Has  our  legal  system  reached  the  point 
where  there  Is  no  communications  between 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Its  subordinate  ap- 
pellate levels?  Is  it  possible  that  Justice 
Burger  and  those  Judges  of  Federal  district 
courts  are  that  much  at  odds  over  the  "law 
of  the  land"? 

Regretfully,  It  appears  that  the  answei 
to  both  questions  might  Just  be  affirmative. 

In  the  administration.  President  Nixon 
has  repeatedly  voiced  his  support  of  the 
neighborhood  school  concept.  He  has  limited 
his  support  of  busing  to  "the  minimum  nec- 
essary extent". 

Still.  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  of  HEW 
moved  to  enforce  a  massive  busing  program 
in  Texas.  There  was  apparent  disagreement 
between  him  and  Nixon,  but  on  Tuesday 
statements  were  released  by  the  White  House 
indicating  that  HEW  and  Nixon  were  of  a 
single  mind  on  the  busing  question. 

And  we  ask,  is  It  possible  that  a  President 
can  have  such  strong  convictions  In  one  di- 
rection and  still  permit  cabinet-level  actions 
which  negate  thoee  statements?  Is  there  a 
communications  gap  among  those  who  shape 
the  day-to-day  affairs  of  this  nation? 

Tiiese  answers,  too,  appear  to  be  affirmative. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  muddled 
crises  In  education  are  so  common?  Doesn't 
such  high-level  confusion  open  the  door  to 
all  kinds  of  challenge  from  embittered  in- 
dividuals and  groups? 

Rulings  from  the  higher  courts  have  been 
80  varied,  statements  from  administration 
officials  so  totally  opposed  to  one  another, 
that  they  create  a  kind  of  national  chaos 
which  can  rend  a  community  or  city  apart. 

Never,  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1954  striking  down  the  separate  but  equal 
school  concept,  has  this  nation  been  so  thor- 
oughly embroiled  In  dissent  over  school  mat- 
ters. Busing  is  not  Just  a  regional  issue,  it 
Is  national  in  scope. 

Thankfully,  becaiiae  of  the  tireless  efforts 
of  many  dedicated  public  servants — some 
who  sit  on  court  benches  and  some  who  toll 
without  pay  and  often  without  thanks  on 
school  boards— most  of  the  schools  of  this 
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state  and  nation  will  be  able  to  open  on  or 
necu'  schedule. 

The  public  system  will  function,  not  be- 
cause the  oourts  or  national  leadership  have 
intervened,  but  because  so  many  refused  to 
give  up. 

We  applaud  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
kept  the  welfare  of  education  and  the  chil- 
dren whom  It  reaches  foremost  In  their 
Bight.  It  would  be  easy  to  have  a  national 
surrender  to  emotion. 

Now,  It  is  time  for  the  high  courts  to  stop 
their  double-talk.  Now  that  schools  will  soon 
be  operating.  It  Is  the  time  to  clear  the  air. 
Now  is  the  time  to  remove  thoee  irritants  so 
despised  by  so  many. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  federal  circuit 
courts  and  the  administration  should  get 
together,  finally.  There  ought  to  emerge  very 
soon  a  unified  stand  on  the  matter  of  pub- 
lic schools,  replacing  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  ap- 
proach now  In  use. 

Somewhere  the  buck  must  stop.  We  anxi- 
ously await  the  calming  of  the  educational 
waters. 

Yours  very  tnily, 

J.  Eabi.  Habbkt.i.. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXCLUDE  FROM 
TAXES  THE  FULL  PAY  OF  POWS 
AND  MIA'S 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFOUnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  niinois 
(Mr.  Railsback),  is  today  introducing 
with  35  cosponsors  legislation  Identical 
to  my  bill  H.R.  517,  to  exclude  from  taxes 
the  full  pay  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  prisoners  of  war,  missing 
in  action,  or  in  a  detained  status  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Present  law  exempts  the  entire  Eimount 
of  taxable  Income  derived  from  military 
service  for  enlisted  personnel  and  war- 
rant ofiBcers,  and  the  first  $500  of  taxable 
income  for  commissioned  oflQcers  serving 
in  a  combat  zone.  Since  many  of  the 
known  American  prisoners  of  war  are 
pilots  and,  therefore,  oflBcers  whose 
monthly  incomes  exceed  $500, 1  feel  that 
such  tax  relief  is  more  than  justified  in 
their  cases.  This  small  financial  gain 
cannot  in  any  measure  compensate  the 
servicemen  involved  or  their  families  for 
the  physical  hardships  and  mental  an- 
guish they  are  suffering.  Though  we  have 
deep  sympathy  for  their  plight,  it  is  hard 
for  anyone  not  directly  involved  to  com- 
prehend the  horrible  imcertainty,  des- 
pair, and  loneliness  which  many  of  their 
families  have  had  to  endure  for  a  period 
of  time  longer  than  the  total  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  World  War  n. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  advise  that  favor- 
able reports  on  HJl.  517  have  been  re- 
ceived from  both  the  Treasury  and  De- 
fense Departments  and  have  asked  the 
eminent  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Mills,  to  sched- 
ule hearings  on  the  bill  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. I  know  the  Ways  sind  Means  Commit- 
tee has  an  extremely  heavy  workload  in 
the  coming  months,  partictflarly  in  view 
of  the  President's  recently  aimounced 
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new  economic  policy,  but  hope  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  committee  to  consider 
this  legislation  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  in  view  of  the  humanitarian  na- 
ture of  the  measure. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  tiie  mem- 
bers of  the  Pueblo  crew  were  forgiven 
their  Federal  income  tax  for  the  period  of 
their  internment  in  North  Korea  and  we 
should  do  no  less  for  our  Vietnam  POW's. 
I  would  like  to  thank  all  those  who  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  and 
hope  it  will  be  enacted  this  year. 


MUSKIE:    THE   LONGEST  JOURNEY 
BEGINS 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or   MAXNX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cover 
story  of  the  September  13  issue  of  Time 
magazine  is  about  Senator  Edmund  Mus- 
KiE  as  the  frontrunner  for  the  1972 
Democratic  presidential  candidacy.  As 
Labor  Day  has  brought  an  end  to  the 
summer  and  an  increase  in  political 
tempo,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  Time 
should  focus  on  Ed  Muskie.  For  Senator 
Mtjskie,  who  has  just  begun  a  wide- 
ranging  tour  across  the  Nation,  will  be  at 
the  center  of  Democratic  politics  this 
fall. 

Those  of  us  from  Maine  can  only  be 
proud  that  one  of  our  native  sons  has 
become  such  an  important  figure  In 
American  politics.  And  as  the  article  in 
Time  makes  clear,  Ed  Muskie's  eminence 
in  politics  is  built  upon  a  record  of  sub- 
stantial achievement  and  upon  his  wide- 
ly recognized  intelligence  and  integrity. 

The  article  is  particularly  interesting 
because  of  its  discussion  of  the  unique 
measured  cadence  and  thoughtful  pace 
that  Muskie  brings  to  the  American  poli- 
tical scene.  It  also  details  his  self-im- 
posed demands  for  the  highest  quality 
legislative  and  staff  work. 

I  insert  the  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  think  it  will  make  inter- 
esting reading  for  all  of  us. 

The  article  follows : 

Muskh:    Thx   Lonoest  JonmT   Bsciirs 

We  have  won  elections  In  Maine.  We  have 
won  more  than  anyone  thought  we  could. 
But  Is  that  all  there  Is?  We  now  have  a 
chance  to  reach  out  to  the  country,  to  the 
world. 

The  speaker  was  Edmund  Sixtus  Muskie, 
the  scene  his  state  party's  annual  August 
clambake  near  Brunsvrick.  The  occasion  was 
both  a  remembrance  and  a  farewell.  For  It 
was  Just  17  years  ago  this  month,  at  the  age 
of  40,  that  he  became  Maine's  first  Democ- 
ratic Governor  in  20  years.  This  week  Muskie 
embarks  upK>n  the  longest  and  most  difficult 
Journey  of  American  public  life — the  run 
for  the  presidency  of  the  U.S.  The  race  is 
starting  earlier  this  year  than  ever  before,  a 
full  seven  months  before  the  first  primary 
In  New  ^&mI>shlre  in  March,  eleven  months 
before  the  Democratic  Convention  begins  in 
Miami  Beach  in  July,  14  months  before  the 
election.  The  costs  of  running  have  never 
been  higher:  between  930  million  and  960 
million.  Yet  Edmund  Muskie  embarks  with 
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an  aaonxkous  advantag*  over  bia  Domoeratlo 
opposition:  he  U  tbe  front  runner. 

ror  Muakle  the  Journey  begins  In  earnest 
this  week  In  California,  which,  with  at  least 
371  convention  delegates,  will  be  a  crucial 
state  for  any  Damocratlc  candidate.  On  La- 
bor Day,  Ifuskle's  schedule  had  him  seeking 
support  among  OathoUc  labor  leaders  In  Iios 
An^Blas.  He  wUl  talk  strategy  with  Democ- 
ratic leaders  in  Santa  Clara,  San  Francisco 
and  Saa  Diego,  paxise  for  a  hospital  tour  in 
Watts,  then  head  north  to  line  up  more  party 
support  In  Oregon,  another  vital  primary 
state. 

The  trip  Is  the  first  In  a  series  of  forays 
that  will  take  Muskle  In  the  next  few  weeks 
to  West  Virginia,  Florida,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  nilnols,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Wis- 
consin. In  October  he  will  concentrate  on 
New  York  and  New  England,  but  he  will  stop 
la  Mississippi,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  ""'"f  and 
Missouri  as  well.  By  Nov.  1,  he  will  have 
visited  14  of  the  23  states — counting  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — that  will  hold  primaries 
next  year.  His  strategy  at  this  early  stage  Is 
to  drum  up  Intersectlonal  support  and  create 
enoiigh  political  momentum  to  last  through 
the  haaards  of  the  primaries  and  finally 
through  the  balloting  next  summer  at  Miami 
Beach's  convention  haU. 

SSAXCH  roB  A   WtNNXa 

With  so  many  other  candidates  In  the  field. 
Muakle  plans  to  hold  the  center.  If  his  ear- 
nest, sometimes  ponderous  manner  doee  not 
project  a  specific  magic,  neither  does  It  repel 
any  constituency  within  the  party.  His  hope 
is  that  hU  personal  style  will  be  so  suited 
to  the  Democratic  need  for  unity  that  he  will 
become  the  Inevitable  candidate.  He  Is  count- 
ing on  building  a  party-wide  feeling  that  be 
is  the  man  who  can  engineer  victory  In  Tl 
by  pulling  together  the  right  and  left,  young 
and  old,  white  and  tdack. 

As  early  as  Muskle  s  lift-off  seems  in  com- 
parison with  past  political  schedules,  he  has 
in  fact  been  slow,  even  sluggish  In  going 
after  the  nomination  seriously.  Some  politi- 
cians thought  his  congressional  Election  Ere 
TV  speech  last  November  gave  htm  a  virtual 
lock  on  the  nomination.  On  that  occasion, 
Muskle  spoke  right  after  Nixon's  shrill  broad- 
cast, taped  in  Phoenix,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent obliquely  linked  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nents with  radical  rock  throwers.  With  the 
aid  of  onetime  Robert  Kennedy  Speechwrlter 
Richard  Goodwin,  Muskle  conveyed  an  air  of 
quiet  and  genuine  outrage:  "Honorable  men 
have  been  slandered.  They  Imply  that  Demo- 
cratic candidates  actually  favor  violence  .  .  . 
That  Is  a  He  and  the  American  people  know 
It  Is  a  lie.  How  dare  they  I" 

ICOSAL    STATOaS 

The  speech  may  or  may  not  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  Democratic  gains  next  day  at  the 
poUs,  but  It  unquestionably  endowed  Muskle 
with  a  certain  moral  stature  and  cast  him 
as  an  earnest  and  moderate  spokesman  for 
the  party.  For  the  first  time,  he  Jumped 
ahead  of  Nixon  in  opinion  polls.  Both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  believed  that  Muskle 
would  waste  no  time  moving  to  sew  up  the 
nomination,  somewhat  in  the  way  that  Barry 
Goldwater  established  Ms  claim  on  the  O.O.P. 
in  early  1B64. 

Such  expectations  reckoned  without  the 
Muskle  style,  compounded  of  the  hesitation, 
privacy  and  conviction  that  are  simulta- 
neously his  strengths  and  his  weaknesses. 
Another  man — John  Kennedy  with  his  sin- 
gle-minded strategic  will,  or  Lyndon  Johnson 
with  his  visceral  Instinct  for  power — might 
have  seised  the  chance,  pressed  for  delegate 
guarantees  throughout  the  country.  "If  he 
weren't  so  damned  cautlotis,"  says  an  unan- 
nounced candidate,  "he  would  now  over- 
whelm the  field." 

True  enough,  Muskle  went  through  the 
candidate's  motions,  stepping  up  his  speaking 
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schedule,  trav^lng  to  Eur(^;>e.  the  Middle 
East  and  Russia  last  January.  But  he  dis- 
played little  of  the  killer  Instinct.  He  is  a 
ruminative  man  who  for  most  of  his  politi- 
cal career  has  proceeded  with  an  almost  ela- 
borate deliberation,  a  perhaps  understand- 
able quality  in  a  Democrat  from  traditionally 
Republican  Maine.  "I  hated,"  says  his  wife 
Jane,  "to  see  Ed  so  undecided,  as  he  was  a 
great  i>art  of  last  year.  It  was  as  If  he  was 
fighting  Inside  himself."  Says  one  aide:  "He 
looks  for  seven  sides  to  a  foiu -sided  ques- 
tion." 

Now  that  he  has  begun  to  move,  Muskle 
must  consider  some  truly  complex  partisan 
geometries.  So  far,  three  major  candidates 
and  eight  lesser  contenders  are  In  the  riui- 
ning. 

In  the  first  rank  with  Muskle  are: 

HTTBBBT  HT7KPHaKT 

Never  expert  at  hiding  his  feelings,  Hum- 
phrey clearly  wants  to  try  again.  "I've  got  my 
sails  up,"  he  told  reporters  when  he  turned 
60  laist  May.  "I'm  testing  the  waters."  He  al- 
lowed that  he  might  enter  the  New  York  and 
California  primaries  next  spring  If  the  early 
heats  fall  to  produce  a  winner.  His  centrist 
campaign  contributors  are  waiting  for  him. 
still  holding  out  on  Muskle  or  anyone  else; 
Humphrey  has  asked  them  to  keep  their 
purses  locked  until  November.  Labor  still 
likes  him.  He  is  well  known  and  has  a  follow- 
ing among  party  regulars,  although  he  ran 
second  to  Muskle  (37%  to  15%)  in  a  Gallup 
poll  of  Democratic  coimty  chairmen.  He  Is  a 
close  third  in  polls  of  registered  Democrats 
(after  Muskle  and  Edward  Kennedy) .  But  his 
1968  defeat  hurts  badly,  he  Is  probably  a  too 
familiar  face,  and  his  nomination  might 
touch  off  a  schismatic  fourth-party  move- 
ment to  the  left. 

KBWAKD  KXNNEST 

He  has  repeatedly  forsworn  any  notion  of 
running,  although  he  has  stopped  short  of  a 
Sherman  statement.  He  has  made  none  of 
the  quiet  moves  of  a  man  who,  despite  public 
coyness,  means  to  become  a  candidate.  He 
almost  certainly  will  not  enter  any  pri- 
maries— but  In  eight  states  his  name,  as  a 
prominently  mentioned  contender,  may  auto- 
matically appear  on  the  ballot.  He  has  kept 
his  name  and  face  before  the  public,  with  a 
trip  to  India  last  month.  Another  Is  planned 
shortly  to  Russia.  His  natloiial  health  insur- 
ance program  has  organized  labor's  support, 
and  Its  greatest  appeal  Is  to  older  people,  who 
were  among  those  most  deeply  offended  by 
Cbappaqulddlck.  Kennedy  can  afford  to  wait 
out  the  primaries  and  see  whether  Muskle 
stumbles.  If  that  happens,  Kennedy,  with  his 
name  and  following,  could  conceivably  t>e  the 
man  that  the  convention  would  turn  to.  Ob- 
serves a  Nixon  political  aide:  "Suppose  he 
gets  out  there  and  says,  'Help  me  finish  what 
my  brother  began.'  You  can't  say  how  people 
would  respond."  But  trying  for  the  presidency 
might  involve,  for  him,  an  unacceptable  per- 
sonal risk. 

In  the  heavily  populated  second  level  of 
Democratic  contenders,  declared  or  possible, 
are: 

SOOTH    DAKOTA     BXMATOa    OXOBOI    K'OOTXBN 

The  first  announced  candidate,  McOov- 
em,  has  support  among  the  young  for  his 
long  stand  against  the  war — a  stand  that 
makes  his  something  of  a  one-laraa  can- 
didacy. Knowing  that,  McOovem  Is  now  fo- 
cusing more  on  economic  issues.  He  Is  trying 
to  organize  the  primary  states  down  to  the 
grass  roots:  his  campus  organizations  (more 
than  300)  are  the  best  in  the  field.  But  he 
is  anathema  to  organised  labor,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  shoot  from  the  blp  (his  prompt 
labeling  of  the  President's  wage-price  freeze 
as  "economic  madness,"  (or  example) ,  and 
suffers  from  an  Image  as  "th*  WaUy  Oox  of 
the  campaign." 
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IMSIANA    SKNATOB    BISCH    BATH 

He  faces  even  more  trouble  In  establishing 
the  credibility  of  his  candidacy.  A  Gallup 
poll  of  registered  Democrats  last  month  made 
him  the  choice  of  only  3%,  Hla  Senate  rec- 
ord is  impressive — he  organized  the  fight 
against  the  Haynsworth  and  Carswell  Su- 
preme Court  nominations,  helped  lead  the 
battle  for  amendments  on  presidential  suc- 
cession and  the  18-year-old  vote.  But  as 
one  politician  says:  "He  looks  like  the  fellow 
who  is  running  for  Lieutenant  Governor."  He 
has  good  financial  backing  and  a  strong  pro- 
fessional organization. 

WASHINGTON  SENATOR  HSNBY  "SCOOP" 
JACKSON 

His  best  asset  Is  the  clear  line  drawn  be- 
tween himself  and  the  rest  of  the  field.  Al- 
though Uberal  enough  on  civil  rights,  he  Is 
a  hard-liner  on  national  defense,  Viet  Nam 
and  law-and-order;  he  is  the  Democrat  whom 
Richard  Nixon  wanted  as  his  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  White  House  believes  that  he 
would  be  a  tough  opponent  because  he  would 
cut  Into  Nixon's  conservative  strength.  But 
his  nomination,  even  more  than  Humphrey's, 
might  trigger  a  fourth-party  split  on  the  left. 

OKLAHOMA  SENATOB  FKEO  HABBIS 

He  is  preaching  economic  self-interest  in 
his  effort  to  put  together  an  old-style  pop- 
ulist coalition  of  whites  and  blacks  among 
those  with  lower  and  middle  Incomes.  The 
arithmetic  of  populism  is  persuasive,  but  It 
Is  probably  easier  to  count  such  factions 
than  to  coalesce  them,  for  enormous  racial 
and  ethnic  fears  would  have  to  be  overcome. 
Harris  sxiffers  from  being  little  known,  and 
to  reach  the  masses  with  the  kind  of  cam- 
paign he  envisions  would  cost  money  he  does 
not  seem  likely  to  raise. 

WrW    YORK   MATOa   JOHN   LINDSAY    J 

He  has  glamour  and  attraction  for  the 
young,  blacks  and  other  minorities.  Since  he 
Just  last  month  quit  the  Republican  Party, 
his  candidacy  would  be  called  opportunistic. 
It  would  most  severely  damage  McGovem, 
although  Lindsay's  TV  presence  and  the  fact 
that  his  popularity  seems  to  Increase  as  he 
gets  farther  from  home,  could  hurt  Muskle 
In  California. 

ET7GENZ     M'CAXTHY 

He  is  scouting  now,  will  probably  announce 
his  candidacy  this  fall.  In  1968,  he  had  the 
perfect  foil  in  LJB.J.,  but  now  the  villain  Is 
Richard  Nixon,  and  McCarthy  would  have  to 
share  him  widely.  He  still  has  a  following 
from  his  1968  crusade,  as  one  politician  says: 
"There  are  some  people  who  think  that  only 
they  and  Gene  tmderstand  things."  The  Gal- 
lup poll  of  Democrats  gave  him  the  support 
of  only  6%.  A  long  shot  for  the  nomination, 
he  could  lead  a  leftward  fourth  party  in  the 
November  election — a  move  that  might  split 
the  party  sufficiently  to  ensure  Nixon's  re- 
election. 

ARKANSAS     CONGRBSSUAN     WILBUR     MILLS 

The  power  broker  of  the  House,  he  Is  shop- 
ping around.  His  presidential  chances  are 
slim,  but  he  might  establish  himself  at 
broker  for  Southern  and  Border  State  delega- 
tions, and  then  bargain  for  second  spot  on 
the  ticket. 

WISCONBUr   SENATOR    WILLIAH    PROXMIBB 

He  gained  a  measure  of  national  recogni- 
tion for  leading  the  successful  Senate  fight 
against  the  supersonic  transport,  but  other- 
wise lacks  any  broad  constituency.  He  speaks 
often  of  the  need  for  reordering  priorities, 
cutting  funds  for  the  military  and  the  space 
program  In  order  to  upgrade  health  and  edu- 
cation. Proxmlre  believes  that  the  economy 
will  be  the  most  Important  factor  In  the 
1973  election  and  is  waiting  to  see  how 
Nixon's  new  policies  fare.  If  he  enters  the 
April  4  primary  In  his  home  state,  he  may 
deny  a  victory  there  to  any  major  candi- 
date. 
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KBASUBB    or    CADBNCB 

Set  against  these  personalities,  Muskle  Is 
at  once  an  imusually  simple  and  an  un- 
usually complex  man.  For  a  politician,  his 
public  and  private  personalities  fuse  to  a  re- 
markable extent — he  Is  what  he  seems, 
whether  his  mood  Is  lofty  or  merely  testy. 
Yet  he  Is  a  difficult  man  to  understand.  "You 
dont  really  kTuno  Ed  Muskle,"  says  one 
friend.  "You  may  think  you  do,  or  you  may 
sense  him..  But  you  don^  know  him."  To 
some  he  is  a  political  platitude,  espousing 
honesty,  sincerity,  hard  work,  Independence 
and  loyalty.  But  he  really  believes  in  such 
Ideals  and  lives  by  them. 

Muskle  moves  and  works  in  a  measured 
cadence — slow,  methodical,  studied.  Says 
Gene  Letoumeau,  a  friend  who  sometimes 
hunts  birds  with  him  in  Maine:  "When  Ed 
goes  out  in  the  woods,  he  is  Just  as  cautious 
as  when  he  makes  a  big  political  decision. 
He  wants  to  know  where  he's  going.  He  al- 
ways has  the  compass  out." 

His  critics  call  such  qualities  indedsive- 
ness.  His  staff  finds  the  charge  peculiar.  They 
know  Muskle  as  a  tough,  demanding  boss 
with  extraordinarily  high  standards  that  re- 
flect an  almost  excessive  decisiveness.  On 
the  draft-reform  bill  this  yecu*,  for  example, 
there  were  some  65  amendments  in  the  Sen- 
ate. On  each  one,  Muskle  demanded  a  staff 
memo.  Adding  to  the  burden,  Muskle  made 
a  major  speech  on  the  bill  that  required  six 
redrafts.  He  Is  a  cool,  cerebral  and  persistent 
plodder,  insisting  on  thorough  research,  wary 
of  hasty  conclusions,  suspicious  of  headline- 
grabbing  pronouncements.  Says  George 
Mitchell,  his  deputy  campaign  director:  "He's 
simply  not  a  guy  who  will  do  things  because 
someone  says  he  should.  He  demands  to 
know  the  reasons." 

His  Vesuvlan  temper  is  legendary.  One  of 
his  biographers,  Theo  Llppman,  Jr.,  reports 
that  "be  gave  us  ten  interviews  for  the  book 
[Muakie].  and  in  the  last  one,  we  brought 
up  the  subject  of  his  temper.  He  lost  his 
temper."  The  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, as  part  of  Its  research  on  Muakle,  has 
an  affidavit  from  a  Maine  telephone  operator 
swearing  that  during  a  Muskle  vacation  a 
few  years  ago,  a  telepthone  repairman  had  to 
go  up  to  the  Senator's  cottage  three  times 
to  fix  a  phone  that  had  been  ripped  off  the 
wall. 

"He  does  blow  his  stack  occasionally,"  says 
Jane  Muskle,  "but  then  It's  over.  It's  prob- 
ably a  damned  good  reason  why  he  doesnt 
have  an  ulcer."  With  all  his  temper,  observes 
former  Senator  Albert  Gore,  "Muskle  Is  a 
gentle  man.  He  has  a  whimsical  sense  of 
humor  that  doesn't  go  over  the  heads  of 
people  like  Adlal's  sometimes  did."  Set 
against  his  cautious  decision-making  proc- 
esses, his  temper  would  be  a  doubtful  target 
for  his  political  opponents.  No  one  who  knows 
Muskle  can  imagine  him  making  a  major 
decision  In  a  fit  of  rage. 

Although  their  characters  are  very  differ- 
ent, Miiskie  and  Nixon  share  some  qualities. 
Both  are  111  at  ease  in  small  talk.  During  his 
trip  to  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  last 
January,  Muskle  was  obviously  vmcomfort- 
able  in  making  little  totists  and  speeches  at 
the  endless  diplomatic  receptions.  Like  Nix- 
on, he  relished  his  meetings  with  heads  of 
■tate— Koeygln,  Brandt  and  Anwar  Sadat. 
Employing  a  Nlxonlan  phrase,  Muskle  says 
he  Uked  "the  mental  combat." 

SHADOW    CABINrr 

In  part  It  was  Muskle's  caution  that 
caused  him  to  delay  for  months  In  reorga- 
nizing bis  staff,  tooling  It  to  the  needs  of  a 
presidential  candidate.  As  his  campaign  di- 
rector, Muskle  hired  42-year-old  Berl  Bern- 
hard,  a  bright  attorney  who  used  to  be  staff 
<llrector  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
Bemhard  quickly  proved  to  be  a  demanding 
and  effective  organizer  with  a  touch  of 
humor. 
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It  was  a  good  choice,  for  Muakle  Is  ab- 
stx'bed  by  Issues  and  bored  by  the  details 
of  camp«agn  organizing.  All  he  requires  from 
his  manager  is  that  operations  run  smoothly. 
But  he  uses  his  staff  intensively  as  Intellec- 
tual Instnmnents.  Twice  a  month,  his  legisla- 
tive aides  prepare  a  30-  to  40-page,  slngle- 
sp<u»d  briefing  book  that  covers  major 
foreign  and  domestic  events  of  the  previous 
two  weeks.  Muskle's  latest  book  ^Mmtalns  a 
long  selection  on  the  Middle  East,  another 
on  developments  since  Nixon's  China  Initi- 
ative, a  third  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
Chief  Legislative  Assistant  Dan  Lewis  as- 
sembles the  material,  indexes  It  and  puts  It 
into  a  looeeleaf  notebook  for  Muskle's  use. 

Muskle  has  assembled  a  shadow  Cabinet 
for  advice  and  tutoring.  Former  Ambaasadcv 
Averell  Harriman,  former  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford  and  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Paul  Warnke  brief  him  on  foreign 
affairs  and  national  security.  On  economics, 
he  consults  Arthur  Okun  and  Walter  Heller, 
from  Lyndon  Johnson's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  Pierre  Rinfret,  a  New  York- 
based  economic  consultfint,  who  also  ad- 
vises Nixon  on  occasion.  The  Jobnsonesque 
cast  of  the  group  does  not  help  Muskle's 
image,  but  Deputy  Campaign  Director 
George  Mitchell  insists  that  the  Senator  con. 
suits  a  much  wider  variety  of  specialists, 
whose  identities  have  not  yet  leaked  out. 

Muskle's  intelligence  is  tenacious  rather 
than  spectacular.  Says  one  of  his  economic 
advisers:  "What  I've  seen  of  Muskle  so  far, 
I  like  very  much.  He  alts  still  beitter,  listens 
better  than  Hubert  Humphrey,  for  example. 
If  you  are  talking  about  a  quick  flash  of 
insight  of  the  kind  Jack  Kennedy  had  all 
the  time,  none  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
have  that.  It  took  us  a  while  to  get  Muskle 
to  home  in  on  the  subject,  but  after  we 
finally  captured  his  attention,  he  was 
terrific." 

To  handle  communications,  especially  tele- 
vision, Muskle  has  Robert  Squlrer,  who  will 
try  to  recreate  the  success  of  Muskle's  1970 
Election  Eve  broadcast.  "He  has  a  totally  inte- 
grated personality  for  television,"  says  Squlr- 
er, who  met  Muskle  in  1968  when  he  was  one 
of  Humphrey's  television  consultants.  Squlrer 
believes  that  Muskle  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  other  potential  candidates,  except 
John  Lindsay,  In  using  TV.  Humphrey,  says 
Squlrer,  "can't  stop  talking.  He's  too  much, 
too  hot  for  the  medium.  Bayh  is  interesting 
on  the  tube,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  45 
consecutive  seconds  of  Bayh  that  make  sense. 
Jackson  Is  not  good  on  television  and  neither 
is  McGovern.  Harris  may  be  the  best  of  the 
lot,  out  his  personal  appearance  is  not  good. 
He  has  to  lose  about  30  pounds.  Now  he 
comes  across  as  a  big,  toady  frog." 

Squlrer  likes  to  look  past  the  convention  to 
the  general  election.  "I'll  tell  you  wh&t  I 
dream  about,"  he  says.  "I  dream  about  Mus- 
kle-Nlxon  debates.  I  don't  say  that  television 
can  win  it  for  Muskle,  but  I  do  think  Muskle 
can  win  it  on  television.*' 

THE  MONEY  THINO 

A  principal  problem  now  Is  raising  the 
tl. 000,000  that  Muskle  will  need  to  sustain 
and  buUd  his  operation  before  the  New 
Hampshire  primary.  Muskle  dislikes  rattling 
the  tin  cup.  When  the  subject  comes  up,  he 
grumbles:   "This  money  thing — my  God." 

But  money  troubles  have  already  caused 
two  staff  cuts,  necessitated  salary  slashes 
among  campaign  workers — some  simply  be- 
came unpaid  volunteers — and  spawned  hard- 
to-oome-by  loans  that  will  have  to  be  repaid 
promptly.  Muskle  has  enlisted  talented  mon- 
ey-raisers— former  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman Paul  Zlffren  In  Los  Angeles,  North- 
east Theater  President  Sumner  Redstone  In 
Boston,  United  Artists'  Arnold  Picker  In  New 
York.  But  some  major  sources  of  Democratic 
campaign  funds  are  still  wary.  "These  guys," 
says  a  Muakle  agent,  "want  to  maJce  Inveat- 
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ments,  not  contributions."  They  want  a  sure 
winner.  Not  until  the  fall  and  winter.  If 
Muskle  remains  high  in  the  opinion  fKsUs  as 
the  primaries  approach,  will  some  checkbooks 
begin  opening. 

Muskle's  men  are  trying  to  set  up  or- 
ganlzatlons  In  all  of  the  primary  states. 
They  want  to  be  ready  for  a  campaign 
in  any  one  of  the  23,  although  they  know 
that  entering  all  of  them  would  cost  a  pre- 
posterous $12  minion.  They  also  know  that 
as  the  campaign  gathers  momentum,  all  the 
other  candidates  are  going  to  be  gunning  for 
the  front  runner,  trying  to  knock  him  out 
In  states  where  they  think  they  can  beat 
him. 

Mxiskie  will  present  >^lm^glf  to  voters  as  a 
healer  and  a  unifier — Btriking  the  same 
"bring  us  together"  theme  that  Richard 
Nixon  sounded  in  his  Inaugural  Address.  "I 
think  the  country  wants  to  believe  in  itself 
again,"  says  Muskle,  "not  only  In  its  purpose 
or  moral  values,  but  also  Its  quality  to 
achieve  whatever  It  sets  as  a  national  goal." 
He  uses  the  word  manage  repeatedly,  suggest- 
ing that  besides  suffering  from  racial  and 
Ideological  ills,  the  nation  has  become  rather 
incompetent.  "We're  not  even  sure  we  can 
manage  ourselves  or  do  anything  that  re- 
quires management,"  he  says.  "We  have 
doubts  about  whether  we  can  manage  our 
welfare  program,  manage  our  environmental 
problems,  manage  our  city  problems.  This  is 
a  nuther  traumatic  American  doubt.  In  the 
area  of  management,  we  have  always  felt  that 
we  surpassed  other  peoples,  and  now  we  are 
not  so  sure  of  it  any  more." 

THX    MARCISZEWSKIS 

It  Is  characteristic  of  Muskle  to  empha- 
size expertise  rather  than  Ideology.  His 
Maine  bcu:kground  enforced  a  sense  of  the 
practical.  The  son  of  a  Polish  immigrant 
tailor  who  anglicized  the  family  name  from 
Mardszewski,  Muskle  grew  up  in  the  miii 
town  of  Riunford.  Fifty  miles  from  the  sea, 
Rumford  is  not  part  of  the  Maine  that 
Americans  see  on  postcards  or  during  holi- 
days. It  lies  in  the  sometimes  impoverished 
wood  country,  among  the  mills  that  are  at 
the  heart  of  Maine's  economy.  Muskle's 
mother  still  lives  there  in  a  ramshackle 
neighborhood. 

If  his  boyhood  was  somewhat  straitened,  it 
was  not  particularly  deprived  or,  as  some 
biographers  claim,  deeply  clouded  by  big- 
otries against  "Polacks."  Muskle  took  some 
heckling  as  a  Polish  child  in  predominantly 
French-Canadian  Rumford,  but  it  was  noth- 
ing traumatic.  Like  the  Muskles,  the  other 
townspeople  were  largely  Roman  Catholic. 
Muskle  was  an  earnest  student,  and  was  pop- 
ular enough  In  high  school  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  student  council.  He  Joined  the  de- 
bating squad  and  the  basketball  team — as  a 
substitute.  At  Maine's  Bates  College,  work- 
ing his  way  through,  Muskle  was  elected  class 
president  and  graduated  cum  laude.  His 
grades  were  equally  good  at  Cornell  Law 
School,  where  he  graduated  cum  laude  in 
1939. 

After  Navy  duty  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  diurlng  World  War  n,  Muskle  returned 
to  practice  law  in  Watervllle.  In  1948  he  mar- 
ried Jane  Gray,  a  bookkeeper,  salesgirl  and 
occasional  model  In  a  local  fashion  shop.  At- 
tracted by  the  New  Deal,  Muskle  had  Joined 
the  Maine  Democratic  Party  and  successfully 
ran  for  the  state  legislature  in  1940.  Demo- 
crats were  such  a  novelty  that  he  soon  be- 
came the  Democratic  house  floor  leader.  In 
1954  he  was  elected  Governor,  partly  because 
thousands  of  down-Basters  were  simply  look- 
ing for  an  alternative  to  granitic  Republi- 
canism. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  new  Income  and  Jobs 
to  the  state,  Muskle  formed  the  Industrial 
Development  Agency,  which  In  subsequent 
years  has  become  a  villain  to  environmental- 
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lst8.  OthervlM,  he  earned  ft  reputation  as 
progressive  Oovemor  aiid  rapidly  became  tlie 
state's  mo«t  popiUar  personality.  In  1058, 
after  two  terms  In  the  Oovemor's  mansion, 
Muskle  ran  for  the  Senate  against  the  in- 
cumbent, Ftederlclc  Payne,  who  bad  bad  the 
bad  luck  to  be  Involved  In  the  Bernard  Qold- 
Qne  scandal. 

"ua.  CLKAM" 

In  his  13  years  In  the  Senate,  Muakle  has 
become  known  for  his  thoroughneee  and  com- 
petence. "He  Is  the  beet  of  us  all,"  says  Mon- 
tana's Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  "If  I  rated  all 
Senators  on  a  scale  of  100,  Muskle  would  be 
first."  As  a  legislator,  Muskle  has  probably 
made  his  greatest  Impact  In  promoting  en- 
vLronment-protectlon  bills  even  before  ecol- 
ogy became  a  crusade.  As  chairman  of  the 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee,  he 
wrote  the  19S3  Clear  Air  Act,  the  Initial  ma- 
jor federal  statute  aimed  at  curbing  air  pol- 
lution. It  was  the  first  of  a  aerlea  of  antipol- 
lution bills  whose  authorship  earned  him  the 
title  "Mr.  Clean."  In  1966  he  wrote  the  Water 
Quality  Act,  eetabllshlng  federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  and  creating  a 
water  quality  standards  program. 

Although  Muskle  Is  the  acknowledged 
Senate  authority  on  environment  legislation, 
Ralph  Nader's  raiders  last  year  Issued  an  alr- 
pollutlon  report  that  sharply  criticized  his 
1967  clean-air  amendments  for  establishing 
regional  Instead  of  national  alr-quallty 
standards.  "Muskle,"  said  the  Nader  paper, 
"has  never  seemed  Inclined  (either  politically 
or  temperamentally)  toward  taking  a  tough 
stand  against  private  Industry."  The  findings 
were  accurate  In  some  ways  but  unfair  to 
Muskle  In  others.  Even  the  raiders  conceded 
that  In  1967  Congress  would  not  have  ap- 
proved national  emission  standards.  Muskle's 
proposals  have  steadily  gotten  tougher  as 
public  concern  over  pollution  has  made 
stronger  laws  possible. 

VOTINO  KICOKD 

There  Is  one  area  In  which  Muskle  has  been 
lenient  on  Industry.  On  the  Issue  of  free  trade 
against  protectionism,  he  has  generally  been 
a  mild  protectionist,  reflecting  bis  Maine  con- 
stituents' feara  of  foreign  competition  In  the 
shoe  and  textile  Industries.  Otherwise.  Mus- 
kle's voting  record  In  the  Senate  Is  far  more 
liberal  than  his  current  centrist  Image  would 
suggest.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
gave  him  a  91%  "right"  grade  on  the  last 
session;  Kennedy,  Bayh  and  McOovem  all 
scored  less  than  90%.  The  A.PX.-CJ.O.'s 
COPE  (Committee  on  Political  Education) 
scoreboard  from  1959  to  1970  gave  him  60 
'right"  votes  and  only  two  "wrong" — a  pro- 
labor  record  matched  or  surpassed  by  only 
eight  other  Senators. 

On  questions  of  civil  liberties,  his  record 
Is  equally  liberal.  He  denounced  the  Nixon 
Administration's  District  crime  bill,  with  Its 
no-knock  and  preventive  detention  provi- 
sions. He  has  attacked  the  P^I  for  Its  sur- 
veillance of  an  Earth  Day  rally  he  addressed 
last  year. 

Muskle  has  Joined  In  proposing  a  special 
White  House  office  on  drug  abuse  and  a  pro- 
gram that  would  spend  $340  million — nearly 
double  the  present  federal  expenditure — to 
establish  local  treatment  centers  for  drug  ad- 
dicts. He  can  also  count  legislative  contribu- 
tions over  the  years  in  housing,  urban  affairs, 
revenue   sharing  and   welfare   reform. 

In  1966  Miiskle  saved  L.BJ.'s  Model  Cities 
program  from  Senate  defeat  by  an  exercise  of 
homespun  eloquence.  The  bill  passed  by  a 
surprising  53-32  majority.  Says  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield:  "Senator  Mus- 
kle Is  the  only  Senator  I've  known  In  my  19 
years  here  who  has  been  able  to  change  a 
large  number  of  votes  to  get  a  certain  piece 
of  legislation  through." 

His  record  on  Viet  Nam,  however.  Is  a  lia- 
bility In  the  eyes  of  many  Democrats,  ttip»- 
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aoiaUy  those  vbo  tried  to  get  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic platform  committee  to  adopt  a  strong 
antiwar  plank.  In  January  of  1968,  Muskle 
wrote  a  private  letter  to  L3.J.  urging  a 
bombing  halt  as  a  step  toward  a  negotiated 
settlemoit.  Seven  months  later  he  defended 
the  President's  policy  by  supporting  the  con- 
vention's majority  plank  on  Viet  Nam,  which 
leaves  him  open  now  to  a  charge  of  political 
expediency.  Muskle  tries  to  minimize  the  seal 
with  which  he  backed  the  plank. 

Since  Viet  Nam  Is  no  longer  the  political 
Issue  that  It  was.  voters  may  not  be  much 
bothered  by  the  fact  that  Muskle  did  not  op- 
pose the  war  earUer.  Besides,  he  was  hardly 
alone.  It  was,  one  close  associate  saya,  "a  case 
of  Muskle  not  trusting  his  basic  Instincts. 
He  sensed  something  was  deeply  wrong,  but 
It  was  another  case  of  his  feeling  he  dldnt 
have  enough  facts.  In  the  future,  he  will 
trust  his  own  Instincts  to  a  greater  degree." 

THI     LAST     VACATION 

Muskle  and  his  growing  family  occupy  a 
colonial  house  In  suburban  Bethesda.  A  light 
drinker  who  likes  an  occasional  Manhattan  or 
martini,  he  avoids  the  Washington  cocktail 
clrcTiit,  preferring  to  entertain  small  groups 
of  neighbors  at  dinner.  Among  his  best 
friends  Is  Michigan's  Senator  Philip  Hart,  and 
the  Harts  are  frequent  dinner  guests. 

Muskle  likes  to  read  at  least  two  hours  a 
day — mostly  committee  reports,  although  he 
recently  found  time  for  Future  Shock  and 
The  French  Lieutenarifs  Woman.  But  the 
campaign  Increasingly  encroaches.  He  Is  an 
amateur  photographer  with  a  taste  for  ar- 
tistic shots,  like  dew  on  a  cobweb.  He  takee 
his  Roman  Catholic  religion  seriously,  and 
his  staff  has  learned  that  a  sure  way  to  In- 
furiate him  Is  to  make  up  a  schedule  that 
does  not  include  time  for  Sunday  Mass.  He 
Is  an  old-fashioned,  even  Victorian  father, 
although  not  a  strict  disciplinarian.  "I  can 
remember  being  spanked  only  two  times." 
says  his  oldest  son  Steve,  now  22. 

For  four  weeks  before  Labor  Day,  Miiskle 
sequestered  himself  and  his  family  in  his 
rambling  house  at  Kennebunk  Beach.  It  was 
probably  the  last  real  vacation  he  will  en- 
Joy  until  after  the  Democratic  Convention, 
and  Muskle  savored  It.  He  would  rise  at  6 
for  a  swim  In  the  ley  Atlantic,  then  Jog  back 
through  the  coastal  fog.  Then  he  would  light 
a  fire  In  the  fireplace  and  read  until  lunch- 
time.  After  eating,  he  would  slip  through  a 
hole  in  the  hedge  to  the  next-door  Webhan- 
net  Qolf  Club,  where  he  would  play  what  a 
friend  calls  "medicare  golf."  Muskle  broke 
his  back  In  a  fall  18  years  ago  while  fixing 
up  his  house  in  Maine.  As  a  result,  his  golf 
swing  Is  awkward.  Still,  in  an  Intense,  flailing 
exercise,  he  somehow  manages  to  shoot  In 
the  mld-90s.  One  of  the  flrst  times  he  played, 
he  shot  a  hole-ln-one,  and  he  has  been  try- 
ing ever  since  to  regain  that  glory. 

What  Edmund  Muskle  Is  now  attempting 
politically  is  surely  as  difficult.  His  role  as 
front  runner  is  working  quietly  in  his  favor, 
and  he  has  none  of  the  sllckness  and  Insin- 
cerity associated  with  many  politicians.  But 
there  Is  a  real  danger  In  his  candidacy:  he 
could  become  vaguely  boring.  An  Olympian 
Independence,  a  Lincolnesque  candor  can 
become  dull  In  the  unpredictable  psychology 
of  a  long  campaign. 

Muskle's  moral  heft,  his  air  of  personal  and 
political  authenticity  could  be  effective 
against  Richard  Nixon  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  question  now  is  whether  Muskle 
will  survive  that  long,  or  be  eliminated  In 
one  of  the  primaries  or  at  the  convention. 
His  canq>algn  has,  like  the  candidate  him- 
self, a  certain  steadiness,  equilibrium  rather 
than  passion.  Whether  It  Is  enough  to  be 
the  sober  centrist  In  a  divided  party  remains 
to  be  seen,  as  does  Muskle's  capacity  to 
adapt,  grow  and  learn  now  that  the  race  Is 
beginning  In  earnest. 
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VISIT    ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  13, 
1971,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
published  several  articles  describing  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  Alaska. 

Alaska,  more  than  any  other  state  In 
the  Union  captures  the  adventure  and 
expression  of  a  growing  country.  Truly 
America's  last  frontier,  unspoiled  by 
the  problems  of  overpopulation,  pollu- 
tion, and  concrete  jungles,  Alaska  Is  a 
place  where  man's  individual  efforts  bear 
fruit  in  a  dramatic  and  beneficial  way. 

It  is  hard  to  appreciate  the  majestic 
beauty  of  Alaska  without  visiting  our 
State.  However,  the  three  articles  that 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor offer  a  brief  look  into  the  special 
and  unique  characteristics  of  Alaska.  At 
this  point,  I  insert  these  articles  into  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress can  better  appreciate  the  charm  of 
Alaska. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  13, 1971] 

WHEax  To  Find  Alaska  '71 — SxwAan  Highway 

Links  Atteactions 

(BySharlWlgle) 

If  you  are  looking  for  Alaska  '71  you'll  find 
it  on  the  Seward  Highway. 

The  128-mlle  route  puts  It  all  together  by 
Unking  the  states  largest  city  with  a  world 
famous  sportsmen's  peninsula,  gold  mines 
and  glaciers,  massive  peaks  and  wooded 
plateau. 

In  earlier  years  Alaska-bound  travelers 
took  ships  to  Seward  and  boarded  the  train 
to  the  booming  town  on  Cook  Inlet.  These 
days  Anchorage  sourdoughs  climb  Into  cars 
and  campers  and  hit  the  asphalt  trail  south. 

The  highway  starts  near  the  Arctic  and 
Northern  Lights  intersection  of  shopping 
malls  and  hamburger  franchises.  Jets  en 
route  to  this  "air  crossroads  of  the  world " 
scream  overhead  as  you  drive  past  Airport 
Road  through  the  borough  to  Rabbit  Creek 
where  most  motorists  turn  off.  The  reason — 
a  panorama  of  the  metropolis'  rising  skyline 
framed  by  mountains  and  inlet.  Here  m  the 
city's  shadow  streams  abound  with  pink 
salmon. 

On  the  way  the  road  becomes  a  beach 
drive  winding  between  Turnagaln  Arm  and 
the  Chugach  range.  Waters  of  the  arm, 
named  by  Captain  Cook  when  he  failed  to 
find  the  Northwest  Passage  there,  rise  In 
record  high  tide  second  only  to  Bay  of 
Pundy,  Nova  Scotia.  Across  the  paralleling 
Alaska  Railroad  tracks  and  the  inlet,  Is  a 
rugged  shore  of  the  Kenal  Peninsula,  your 
destination.  Also,  the  volcanic  Aleutian  sum- 
mits tower  to  the  west. 

About  40  miles  into  the  trip  a  cut-off  leads 
past  A  frame  chalets  hugged  by  spruce  to 
Alyeska,  an  all-year  ski  complex.  The  site 
of  the  1963  Olympic  Trials,  the  resort  hoeU 
an  annual  International  airlines  ski  race.  A 
mile  pl\js  chair  lift  elevates  to  4,000  feet  for 
a  sight  you  can't  gtet  on  wheels — sylvan 
slopes,  Girdwood  Valley,  and  eight  glaciers, 
some  sklable. 

Back  on  Seward  Highway  the  deserted 
buildings  of  Portage,  resembling  an  old 
movie  set,  are  reminders  of  the  1964  earth- 
quake. A  five-mile  side  road  ends  at  the 
drive  to  Portage  Glacier  which  stages  an 
unscheduled  show.  Huge  chunks  of  Ice  calve 
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off  and  splash  Into  Iceberg  Lake.  Some  of 
these  blue-white  cubes  float  to  the  edge  of 
the  parking  lot  near  a  visitor  center  where 
naturalists  explain  the  Pleistocene  happen- 
ing. 

The  desolate  Turnagaln  Flats  and  icy  scene 
changes  Into  streams  meandering  through 
rich  meadows  dotted  with  azalea,  violets, 
blueberries,  parks  of  aspen  and  birch.  About 
four  creek  crossings  later  there's  a  Junction. 
If  you  turn  right  the  almost  20  miles  of 
gravel  will  be  worth  It.  Seventy-six  years  ago 
steamers  of  gold  seekers  rushed  to  Resurrec- 
tion Creek  from  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 

The  town  of  Hof>e  was  bom,  then  aban- 
doned for  the  Klondike  strike  of  '98.  Today 
the  village  has  placer  mine  totirs  and  a  Pio- 
neer Caf6  where  you  can  buy  eversrthing 
from  groceries  to  gold  pans.  We  opted  to 
admire  the  area's  apple  trees  rather  than 
meet  brown  bear  and  equal  size  mosquitoes 
on  the  trails. 

Ninety  miles  Into  ,the  trip  at  a  large  Y, 
you  turn  left  for  Seward.  At  nearby  Moose 
Pass,  the  animals  sometimes  run  along  the 
railroad  tracks  which  once  again  parallel  the 
highway.  During  the  Joximey's  last  leg  the 
road  skirts  Kenal  Lake  and  then  Snow  River, 
going  through  a  canyon  and  along  a  creek 
lined  with  hemlock  and  spruce.  Similar 
scenes  are  captured  on  canvas  at  a  roadside 
gallery  also  featuring  native  crafts.  Nearby 
at  Muskwa  Village  experts  will  polish  and 
facet  the  rocks  you  found. 

Seward  is  a  place  where  you  can  buy  ex- 
pensive Jade  and  nugget  Jewelry,  dine  on 
steak  and  seafood,  then  use  the  laundromat 
in  the  theater  building  and  the  campers' 
showers  in  the  barber-beauty  shop.  At  this 
southern  railroad  terminus  tourists  can  in- 
spect "Seward,"  a  car  from  the  train  which 
carried  President  Harding  to  Nenana  in  1923. 

Hands  of  the  old  City  Hall  clock  haven't 
moved  since  the  1964  quake,  hut  the  com- 
munity has  bounced  back  remarkably  with  a 
$10  million  dock  and  small  boat  harbor. 
Fishermen  can  charter  boats  and  get  their 
catches  canned,  smoked,  or  frozen. 

The  2,000  residents  welcome  guests  at  hos- 
teiries  and  two  municipal  campgrounds  open 
to  October  1.  If  you  have  a  c:i:,-:le  extra  days 
for  your  return,  top  off  your  Alaska  "71  ven- 
ture by  trying  one  of  the  state's  marine 
roads,  a  Seward  Highway  extension.  You  park 
jrour  car  on  the  ferry  M/V  Tustumena.  Then 
from  the  top  deck  take  in  more  of  the  giant 
49th  state  while  sailing  to  Anchorage  around 
the  peninsula  with  atops  at  Kodlak  Seldovia 
and  Homer. 

How  A  Chiu)  Takes  To  Camax  Urx — 

A  Pazsxrrr  Long  Remembeskd 

(By  Kate  Keating) 

New  York. — When  we  approached  child 
Number  3  with  a  proposal  that  she  spend  her 
11th  birthday  aboard  a  cruise  to  Alaska,  she 
"bought"  the  idea — lock,  stock  and  vessel. 

So,  it  was  with  excitement  at  an  all  time 
high  that  we  checked  into  Air  Canada  for 
our  flight  to  Vancouver  in  early  summer  with 
our  luggage  well  packed  with  warm  clothes. 

We  toured  about  Vancouver  all  too  quickly 
for  our  P&O  Line  ship  was  to  saU  shortly. 
The  Arcadia  had  started  the  cruise  from  San 
Francisco  thence  to  Los  Angeles  and  Van- 
couver. 

Bed  was  not  to  be  considered  even  though 
the  hour  was  well  past  2  ajn.  according  to 
New  York  time  on  which  our  stomachs  ware 
■Oil  set.  We  had  grouped  with  some  people, 
some  of  which  were  even  under  10  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  the  Arcadia  the  way  a  cat 
does  a  new  home.  Out  of  numerous  pos- 
sibilities we  chose  a  sheltered  pool  that  prom- 
ised p.'-otection  from  the  wind  but  exposure 
to  the  sun;  a  strobe-Ut,  pop  poeter-swathed 
retreat  dubbed  the  "Pop  Inn";  and  the 
"Lookout"  Lounge,  advantageously  perched 
on  the   promenade   deck   with   magnlflcent 
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view  forward  to  be  seen  from  great  deep  high 
backed  leather  chairs. 

The  next  morning  we  woke  to  the  delivery 
of  Juice,  biscuits,  and  tea  by  our  cabin 
steward,  Adey,  whose  function,  we  decided, 
other  than  imposing  some  sorely  needed 
standards  of  tidiness,  was  to  make  certain 
that  we  never  missed  breakfast. 

And  we  never  did.  There  were  such  British 
matutinal  dishes  as  fish  cakes  with  anchovy 
sauce,  smoked  haddock,  and  lamb  chops,  all 
of  which  we  viewed  with  an  amovmt  of 
American  awe  but  with  very  little  subscrip- 
tion, sticking  to  less  flamboyant  standards. 
Lunch  and  dinner  menus  throughout  offered 
many  varieties  of  West  Coast  salmon  which 
we  never  refused. 

Our  flrst  port,  Ketchikan,  was  reached 
through  flr  tree-lined  narrows,  and  there  we 
had  the  fortune  to  run  Into  a  former  local 
TV  newscaster  who  packed  what  had  be- 
come a  sextet  of  three  parents  and  three 
Juveniles  into  his  ancient  station  wagon  for 
a  tour  of  the  local  sptots.  He  took  us  to  a 
quiet  lake  in  the  lush  Tongass  rain  forest 
and  especially  delighted  the  young  ones  In 
our  company  with  a  drive  to  the  two  totem 
pole  parks  at  each  end  of  town. 

The  Arcadia  took  up  her  gangway  In  mld- 
aftemoon  and  glided  out  into  the  channel 
for  passage  to  Juneau.  Throughout  the 
cruise,  spots  of  greater  significance  were 
identified  over  the  ship's  sp>eakers,  flrst  by  a 
Mrs.  Porter,  who  lives  In  Ketchikan  when 
she's  not  commentating  on  cruise  ships,  and 
then  later  by  Alaskan  pilots. 

Juneau  was  reached  under  determined 
clouds  of  drizzle,  but  we  had  our  flrst  sight 
of  glaciers,  of  which  we  were  later  to  see 
many.  Martha  rode  up  front  with  the  pilot 
of  a  Southeast  Skyways'  seaplane  for  an 
aerial  glimpse  of  the  Taku  Glacier  in 
Juneau's  backyard  and  was  as  amazed  as 
I  with  the  aggressive  blues  of  glacial  fissures 
and  the  browns  of  accumulated  debris.  We 
explored  the  now  defunct  Juneau  Gold  Mine 
tunnels  in  an  old  covered  rail  car. 

The  next  day  we  were  on  our  way  to  Lynn 
Canal  and  Glacier  Bay  where  the  air  took  on 
a  nip  of  the  glaciers  and  the  ship's  shop  did 
a  booming  business  in  Hong  Hong  car  coats 
for  $6.15.  Only  the  hardy  were  to  be  found 
sunning  at  poolside  now,  but  being  veterans 
of  summer  at  the  Maine  shore,  we  were 
deflnlteiy  among  the  hardy. 

Martha,  at  an  in-between  age  that  has  yet 
to  be  successfully  labeled,  shunned  the  ac- 
tivities for  children  of  which  there  were 
many.  During  the  day,  she  often  frequented 
with  her  entourage  the  "Pop  Inn"  where  a 
Juke  box  provided  five  sides  of  terribly  con- 
temporary music  for  a  quarter.  That  was  a 
"buy"  and  with  her  spending  money  of  a  dol- 
lar a  day,  she  satisfled  her  passion  for  hard 
rock. 

We  disembarked  at  Victoria,  ferried 
through  magnificently  serene  islands  to 
Vancouver  to  head  back  to  New  York  with 
the  Seventh  Avenue  IRT  looming  large  for 
me  and  preferably,  camp  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  for  Martha.  But  our  return  was  rich 
with  a  new  closeness  found  in  new  soenee, 
an  experience  that  is  to  be  recommended  for 
every  parent  with  every  child.  Tliere  is 
pleasure  in  being  a  parent  and  In  that  of 
being  a  child  but  often  we  can't  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees.  It  helps  to  get  out  of 
the  forest  occasionally. 
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U.S.  GoiDBs — Ship  Trip  Through  Tonoass 
(By  Josephine  Robertson) 

Passengers  coming  aboard  one  of  the 
Alaska  ferries  may  be  surprised  to  find  a  U.S. 
Forest  Service  Station  in  the  main  lounge. 

Prom  there  a  uniformed  naturalist,  who 
may  be  either  a  naan  or  a  woman,  using  a 
public  address  system,  turns  the  trip  into  a 
guided  cruise.  Through  Intermittent  broad- 
casts travelers  are  Introduced  to  the  history. 


geology,  wildlife,  and  ecology  of  the  Tongass 
National  Forest. 

The  program,  which  was  tried  out  for  a 
short  time  on  one  ship  in  1969  met  with 
such  a  favorable  response  that  last  summer, 
eight  naturalists  will  be  manning  the  four 
ships. 

Year  around  the  ferries  ply  a  route  from 
Seattle  northward,  stopping  at  Prince 
Rupert,  Ketchikan,  Wrangell,  Juneau,  Sitka, 
Haines,  and  Skagway,  a  Jotimey  of  1,200  mUes 
one  way  and  taking  three  and  a  half  days. 
It  Is  a  tortuous  route,  winding  around  craggy 
islands,  seemingly  endless  forest  and  mag- 
nlflcent scenery  that  suggests  the  Norwegian 
fjords. 

These  are  working  ships,  designed  to  trans- 
port people,  freight,  and  vehicles  from  one 
point  to  another  in  a  vast  area  with  few 
roads.  As  there  is  not  much  in  the  way  of 
entertainment  aboard,  the  passengers  wel- 
come the  Interesting  commentary  on  the 
passing  scene. 

This  service  was  worked  out  as  a  Joint 
project  of  the  Division  of  Marine  Transpor- 
tation, the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  UJS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  of  which  the  Forest 
Service  Is  a  part. 

Most  of  the  route  is  through  the  Tongaat 
National  Forest,  the  nation's  biggest,  with 
16  million  acres  of  woodland,  glaciers,  sal- 
mon streams,  and  big  game  country.  The 
Journey  is  described  as  a  "trip  by  ship 
through  the  forest  in  which  many  of  the 
travelers   wUl  never  set  foot." 

Answering  questions,  along  with  the  broad- 
cast messages.  Is  one  of  the  reqwnslbUitlee  of 
the  naturallsta.  A  small  boy  asks,  "What  does 
this  mean — port  and  starboard." 

Part  of  the  broculcasts  are  from  prepared 
text.  In  Clarence  Strait,  north  of  Ketchikan, 
the  speaker  points  out  that  we  are  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  British  Isles;  that  the 
coastline  of  Alaska  Is  longer  than  the  coasts 
of  all  the  other  states  together;  that  each  of 
the  250,000  residents  might,  theoretically, 
have  2'/2  square  miles;  that  the  coastal 
climate  In  southeastern  Alaska  Is  surprisingly 
moderate,  averaging  between  20  to  60  degrees 
and  so  is  not  a  forbidding  land  of  Ice  and 
snow. 

When  something  special  comes  into  sight, 
the  prepared  text  is  laid  aside. 

A  black  fin  is  seen  cutting  through  the 
water.  The  caU  goes  out — "killer  whale  I"  We 
may  see  the  tail  flukes  of  a  big  humpback 
whale,  or  the  sleek  black  and  white  daU  por- 
poise, or  the  ever-curious  hair  seal. 

When  fishing  boats  are  sighted,  the  natu- 
ralist tells  about  trollers,  giUnetters,  and 
purse  seiners  out  to  harvest  salmon.  He  teUs 
the  mysterious  sa^  of  this  great  fish,  the 
pink  salmon  that  goes  from  stre«uiis  to  un- 
known waters  shortly  after  hatching,  and 
the  others  that  may  linger  three  or  four  years 
before  heading  for  the  sea.  All  at  their  ap- 
pointed time,  return  to  struggle  back  up- 
stream to  the  spawning  place. 

Again  an  interruption.  This  time  a  lordly 
Bald  Eagle.  And  so  it  goes. 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  ATTICA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  massacre  of  40  perstms  at 
the  prison  In  Attica,  N.Y.,  will  go  down 
in  the  anntils  of  history  as  a  moDstrouB 
abortion  of  the  word  "corrections." 

In  March  of  this  year  I  predicted  that 
such  atrocities  would  occur  when  I  intro- 
duced legislation  designed  to  forestall 
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such  tragedies.  I  said  then  that  America's 
prison  systems  generally  and  New  York's 
in  particular  were  brutal,  savage,  de- 
humanizing failures.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation calling  on  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate %l  billion  for  upgrading  the  Na- 
tion's prisons  to  be  appropriated  between 
1971  and  1975.  This  is  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  begin  a  broad 
range  of  modem  treatment  facilities  to 
replace  those  monuments  to  society's 
failure,  our  hopelessly  outdated  prisons. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  days  have 
highlighted  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
Nation's  prisons  not  enough  guards,  not 
enough  programs,  not  enough  space,  not 
enough  cells,  and  too  many  prisoners 
jammed  into  them.  With  buildings  based 
on  modem  penological  architecture, 
properly  guarded  and  properly  controlled 
by  electronic  equipment  we  might  have 
averted  the  needless  slaughter  at  Attica. 
The  State  correction  leaders  obviously 
did  not  learn  from  events  such  as  the 
eruption  of  the  Tombs  in  April,  the  find- 
ings of  a  Federal  Judge  who  ordered  re- 
forms in  the  State  prison  system  when 
he  found  that  inmates  were  subjected  to 
cruel  and  inhumane  punishment,  and  the 
rebellion  of  the  State's  own  professional 
correctional  personnel  at  the  shortcom- 
ings m  the  system. 

New  York  as  other  States  such  as 
Arkansas,  California,  and  Indiana  ig- 
nored recent  congressional  investigations 
of  the  Nation's  prisons  which  imcovered 
a  htany  of  guard  corruption  and  inepti- 
tude, inmate  suicide,  torture,  sexual  ex- 
ploitation, beatings,  maddoiing  solitary 
confinement,  and  even  murder  in  then- 
institutions. 

Now  the  price  for  this  crass  attitude 
toward  prison  conditions  is  being  paid  for 
by  inmates  and  guards  alike.  I  offer  the 
sympathy  of  my  office  to  the  friends  and 
famiues  of  those  slain  and  hope  that 
this  travesty  wUl  shock  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress  into  action  to  cure  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  the  Nation's  prisons, 
not  only  in  New  York,  but  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  as  well. 

I  plan  to  renew  my  efforts  to  pass  into 
law  the  legislation  I  introduced  in  March 
1971,  the  "Juvenile  and  Adult  Correc- 
tional Facilities  Improvement  Act."  The 
Nation's  top  correctional  officials  esti- 
mate it  would  take  $18  billion  to 
rebuild  the  Nation's  prison  systems  to 
the  point  where  there  would  be  no  more 
Atticas.  My  legislation  is  a  solid  step 
in  providing  the  funds  and  expertise  nec- 
essary to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  remarks  I 
made  on  the  introduction  of  my  bill  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
Members  to  read  them  as  a  reminder 
to  all  of  us  of  the  distressful  conditions 
In  our  Nation's  prisons. 

STATEKKNT  Of  REPBESCN TA rIVE  JOHM  M.  MCK- 
PHT  ON  IHE  INIEODUCTION  OF  A  BUX  TO  PiO- 
VlOe  PiMANCIAL  ASSIBTANCZ  TO  STATES  AND 
IX>CAl.mX8  rO«  the  COI«8T«CCTIOIf  AJ»D 
MODEK.NIZAIION  OT  JUV»NH.r  AKO  AOULT 
COKUCTIONAI,  StSTEKS 

Since  my  first  years  &«  a  Congreasman  my 
coUea^es  have  known  of  my  Intenae  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  crime,  Juvenile  de- 
llaqtieney.  narcotici  addiction,  the  pomog- 
r»phj  racket,  the  crlmiDal  abiLse  of  fire- 
arms, and  the  havoc  that  has  be«n  wreaked 
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on  the  nation  and  our  citizens  as  a  result  of 
these  social  evils. 

Because  my  city  Is  one  that  has  always 
suffered  a  great  deal  Xrom  these  evils  I  have 
decided  to  assume  a  leadership  role  In  the 
development  of  Federal  legislation  to  cope 
with  these  many  problems  where  It  Is  appro- 
priate. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  held 
lengthy  meetings  with  one  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  professionals  In  the  area  of 
Federal  criminal  laws  who  has  had  years  of 
experience  In  writing  and  guiding  through 
the  Congress  some  cf  the  major  crime  bills 
that  are  now  Laws  of  the  land.  He  Is  now  a 
member  of  my  staS  and  with  his  help,  I 
have  develof)cd  a  legislative  program  which 
I  Intend  to  Introduce  during  the  coming 
weeks. 

While  these  bills  will  have  great  Isenefit 
for  the  citizens  of  my  district  and  the  In- 
habitants of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York, 
they  are  nationwide  in  scope  and  are  In- 
tended to  solve  some  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems facing  America  today. 

Criminal  acts  against  persons  and  prop- 
erty costs  the  United  States  (24  billion  an- 
nually, and  will  continue  to  spiral,  unless, 
together  with  the  need  for  law  and  order,  we 
also  see  the  need  for  comprehensive  rehabili- 
tation uf  delinquents  and  offenders. 

For  this  reason,  the  first  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced today  for  appropriate  reference  I  have 
called  the  "Juvenile  and  Adult  Correctional 
Systems  Improvement  Act  of  1971."  It  Is 
directed  at  that  small  army  of  habitual 
criminal  offenders  who  have,  year  after  year, 
spewed  forth  from  a  correctional  system  that 
can  only  be  described  as  a  monstrous  abortion 
of  the  word  "correction." 

Undsr  my  proposed  legislation,  91  billion 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  between  the 
fiscal  years  1971  and  1975.  This  Is  the  mini- 
mum amount  necessary  to  begin  a  broad 
range  of  small  modern  treatment  facilities  to 
replace  those  monuments  to  society's  failure, 
our  hopelessly  outdated  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories and  training  schools. 

The  field  of  corrections,  especially  youth 
corrections.  Is  at  a  critical  stage  at  this  period 
In  time.  It  faces  two  serious  problems  that 
threaten  the  complete  and  total  disintegra- 
tion of  state  correctional  systems. 

First,  money  and  facilities  are  totally  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  placed  on 
correctional  Institutions  by  our  communities. 

Second,  the  validity  of  the  treatment  tech- 
niques of  present  day  corrections  is  in  serious 
doubt. 

As  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
pointed  out: 

".  .  .  for  the  large  bulk  of  offenders, 
particularly  the  youthful,  the  first  or  minor 
offender.  Institutional  commitments  can 
cause  more  problems  than  they  solve.  Insti- 
tutions tend  to  Isolate  offenders  from  society, 
both  physically  and  psychologically,  cutting 
them  off  from  schools.  Jobs,  families  and 
other  supportive  Influences  and  increasing 
the  probability  that  the  label  of  criminal  will 
be  Indelibly  Impressed  upon  them." 

In  most  cities,  tender,  unsophisticated 
youthful  offenders  are  incarcerated  in  the 
nation's  dungeons  because  no  alternatives 
exist.  Unfortunately,  this  happens  In  most 
cases  to  poor  youngsters  In  ghetto  areas 
where  the  lack  of  any  social  welfare  re- 
sources requires  the  police  to  send  the  chil- 
dren to  court  and  the  courts,  having  no  other 
alternative,  send  them  to  state  training 
schools  and  so-called  "corrsctlonal"  insti- 
tutions. 

Some  uninformed  self-styled  experts  have 
called  these  Institutions  "tultlon-free  schools 
for  crime."  The  statement  Is  of  course  par- 
tially correct. 

The  bulk  of  our  Institutions  are  schools 
for  crime. 

The  repeater  rates  have  proved  that  be- 
yond queetlon. 
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But  to  label  them  "tultlon-free"  displays 
an  Incredible  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  problem. 

The  truth  Is,  In  1969,  9258.3  mllUon  was 
spent  on  public  Institutions  serving  delin- 
quents at  a  per  capita  cost  of  95,031. 

In  one  of  our  Northeastern  states  th« 
average  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  a  delln- 
quent  In  the  state  training  school  Is  913,400. 
And  this  state  admits  a  failure  rate  of  76 
percent. 

The  original  cost  of  a  prison  cell  exceeds 
the  cost  of  a  patient's  bed  in  a  big  city  hos- 
pital— up  to  925,000  per  Inmate. 

/  would  call  these  exhorbitant  tuition  feet, 
and  they  are  fees  that  are  being  paid  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
tuition  lor  a  full  year  of  room,  board  and 
education  at  Harvard  and  Tale  is  In  the 
neighborhood  of  94,200. 

The  Important  thing  for  the  Congre*  to 
remember  is  that  our  traditional  forms  of 
Institutionalization  are  totally  Ineffective  tn 
rehabilitating  the  majority  of  our  chroni- 
cally delinquent  youth. 

The  return  rate  for  young  people  released 
from  the  nation's  "crime  schools"  ranges  as 
high  as  80  percent. 

As  the  1968  Uniform  Crime  Report  of  the 
F3.I.  pointed  out: 

"The  younger  the  age  group,  the  higher 
the  repeating  rate,  has  been  documented 
many  times,  as  It  is  here  ...  of  the  offenders 
under  20  released  In  1963,  71%  were  rear- 
rested by  1969,  72%  of  thoee  20  to  24,  and 
69%  of  the  offenders  25  to  29  years." 

The  bin  that  I  Introduce  today  may  be 
considered  an  overly  ambitious  one  by  some 
people.  However,  I  would  point  out  that  ad- 
ministration officials  In  the  business  of  cor- 
rections estimate  that  It  would  cost  as  much 
as  $18  billion  to  revamp  the  nation's  prison 
systems  to  the  point  where  they  would  begin 
to  return  offenders  to  the  streets  of  America 
capable  of  living  a  life  free  from  crime. 

The  extent  of  such  an  estimate  Indicates 
that  my  proposed  appropriation  Is  a  modest 
one  in  view  of  the  size  of  the  problem  we  are 
facing. 

Our  total  correctional  system.  Including 
adults.  Is  presenUy  costing  91. 5  billion  a  year. 
I  would  have  to  agree  with  those  who  have 
condemned  the  system  as  a  brutal,  savage, 
dehumanizing  failure. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  aspects  of  this 
situation  Is  the  nation's  jail  systems.  I  have 
visited  many  such  Institutions  in  my  own 
state  and  I  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
they  are  "festering  sores  In  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system." 

Over  ninety  percent  of  the  nation's  Juve- 
nile courts  do  not  have  any  separate  Juvenile 
detention  facilities  at  their  disposal;  and  It  la 
the.se  Juveniles  whom  we  now  Imprison  with 
hardened  adult  prisoners  at  their  most  im- 
pres.slonable  age. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  interested  In  correc- 
tlim-s  I  have  been  appalled  by  the  fact  that  we 
annually  deposit  100,000  children  In  these 
filthy  cesspools  of  crime  where  they  are  sod- 
omized, bruuilzed  and  ultimately  crystal- 
lized Into  finely  honed  criminals  more  dis- 
turbed, more  deviant,  more  hardened  and 
more  dangerous  than  ever. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  stipulated  tn  my 
bill,  that  In  order  for  a  state  to  receive  the 
funds  made  available  In  this  legislation  that 
all  state  plans  should  provide  a  detailed  ac- 
counting of  the  numbers  of  Juveniles  who  are 
confined  with  adult  felons  and  a  specific  time 
schedule  for  the  elimination  of  this  practice. 
While  this  would  apply  to  all  Institutions,  It 
Is  currently  most  acute  In  otir  Jail  systems. 

It  has  also  become  plain  through  the  re- 
cent hearings  of  the  Senate  and  House  and 
the  findings  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission that  our  Jails  and  Institutions  con- 
tain thousands  of  people,  most  of  them  young 
people,  who  should  not  be  there.  They  should 
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not  be  Isolated  geographically  and  psycholog- 
ically from  their  families  ard  friends  and 
from  the  normal  activities  of  young  persons 
such  as  schools.  Jobs  and  other  positive  Influ- 
ences In  the  community. 

This  Is  why  my  bUl  emphasizes  programs 
of  a  community  based  nature  such  as  half- 
way houses,  work  release  programs,  and  the 
like.  The  bill  is  designed  to  provide  monies 
to  Increase  probation  and  parole  staffs  to 
realistic  levels  so  that  a  single  officer  is  not 
neutralized  and  demoralized  by  the  over- 
whelming burden  of  having  to  maintain  con- 
tact v,itli  caseloads  that  run  Into  the 
hundreds. 

There  Is  no  better  example  of  the  need  for 
correctional  reform  than  my  own  city  and 
siaie  if  New  York.  The  entire  nation  knows 
of  the  disastrous  conditions  In  many  of  the 
Jails,  reformatories  and  prisons  there. 

A  brief  review  of  the  performance  of  New 
York's  correctional  system  last  year  conjures 
up  in  most  American's  minds  the  Infamous 
Tombs,  a  decrepit  dvingeon,  200  percent  above 
Inmate  capacity  with  three  men  Jammed  Into 
tiny  cells. 

Inmates  committed  suicide  to  escape  the 
misery  of  Incarceration  there. 

Finally,  out  of  desperation,  these  men  de- 
clared open  revolt  over  guard  brutality,  over- 
crowding and  Interminable  confinement 
s'<^'aiting  trial. 

Then  the  nation's  television  cameras 
zoomed  In  on  this  ancient  "black  hole  of 
Calcutta"  for  all  America  to  see  what  can 
rightfully  be  called  the  shame  of  New  York. 

The  Investigation  that  followed  drew  com- 
ments from  the  Inmates  that  portrayed  a 
"dungeon  of  fear"  that  rivaled  Dlcken's  de- 
scription of  Newgate  Prison  as  a  story  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

The  riots  In  the  Tombs  overshadowed  sim- 
ilar conditions  In  other  New  York  Institu- 
tions. Children's  shelters  were  exposed  as  In- 
stitutions with  "horrible"  overcrowding  and 
all  the  evil  effects  such  a  condition  brings 
with  It. 

Officials  of  the  city's  office  of  probation 
were  accused  of  criminal  neglect  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  Spofford  Juvenile  Center  where 
hundreds  of  yovingsters  were  held  under  con- 
ditions described  as  "shocking  and  Inhu- 
mane," a  place  where  violence,  drug  abuse 
and  homosexuality  were  commonplace. 

A  Federal  judge  waa  forced  to  order  re- 
forms in  the  state  prison  system  following  a 
finding  that  Inmates  were  subjec1«d  to  "cruel 
and  Inhumane  punishment." 

Rlker's  Island  was  found  to  be  a  place 
where  teenagers  associate  with  acoiuwd  fel- 
ons and  spend  hours  learning  the  tricks  of 
the  criminal  trade  ranging  from  the  nar- 
cotics traffic  to  the  most  lucrative  crimes, 
that  have  been  conceived  up  by  the  adult 
criminal  mind. 

New  York's  correctional  system  Is  one 
where  even  the  professional  personnel  rebel 
at  Its  shortcomings. 

The  Director  of  Psychiatry  of  the  city's  cor- 
rectional depttrtment  resigned  claiming  that 
the  department's  mental  health  program  foe 
Its  twelve  thousand  Imnatee  was  "disgraceful 
and  Inadequate." 

Even  a  oorreotlonal  officers'  union,  2,400 
■trong,  condemned  the  "1 9th  Century  oondl- 
Uons  in  dty  penal  Institutions  where  In- 
mates were  sleeping  on  floors  and  herded  m 
Jail  oorrlclors"  like  so  many  cattle. 

We  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  city's 
beleaguered  Commissioner  oif  OoorecUons 
helplessly  admitting  that  "the  city's  penal 
institutions  are  in  a  crisis  situation." 

And  as  a  final  admission  of  defeat,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Division  for 
Youth  told  the  Congress  that  It  would  prob- 
ably be  better  If  young  delinquents  In  New 
York  State  were  not  detected,  apprehended 
or  InstltuttonallMd  becmuse  too  many  of  them 
get  worse  in  the  care  of  the  state. 
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I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that 
the  city  and  state  of  New  York  are  not  the 
only  jurisdictions  with  a  crisis  situation  in 
their  oorreotlonal  systems.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  hundreds  of  cities,  scores  of  states, 
8md,  In  fact,  the  country  as  a  whole. 

During  long  weeks  of  hearings  last  year 
the  Senate  and  House  heard  from  correction- 
al experts  and  prison  Investigators  from 
every  part  of  the  nation.  And  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  country  they  came  from  the  story 
was  the  same. 

They  outlined  a  litany  of  guard  corrup- 
tion and  Ineptitude,  inmate  suicide,  torture, 
sexual  exploitation,  beatings,  maddening 
solitary  confinement  and  even  murder  in  our 
institutions. 

And  these  experts  concede  conditions  are 
the  worst  In  our  Juvenile  Institutions. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  in  every 
I>art  of  the  country,  irmiates  young  and  old. 
are  exploited,  beaten,  and  dehutnanized  in 
ways  that  oould  have  been  understood  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  Is  hard  to  believe  in  the 
20th  Century. 

The  correctional  administrators  who  run 
our  Institutions  need  help.  This  is  evidenced 
by  increasing  numbers  of  violent  Jail  and 
prison  riots.  And  this  Is  certainly  evidenced 
by  the  condltloiiS  uncovered  durii.g  Congres- 
sional hearings  over  the  past  two  years. 

Nothing  less  than  a  major  overhaul  of  our 
Institutions  can  serve  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  dangerous  criminals 
that  are  released  from  our  iustiiutions  every 
day. 

Crime  Is  our  most  serious  social  problem. 

There  are  over  400,000  offenders  in  our 
Juvenile  and  adult  institutions  with  new 
recruits  coming  In  every  day. 

There  will  be  more  such  offenders  in  the 
years  to  oome  because  our  latest  statistics 
indicate  another  drastic  rise  in  Juvenile 
delinquency  In  1969 — the  twenty-first  con- 
secutive year  of  increases  in  youth  crime. 

Operating  the  criminal  Justice  and  cor- 
rectional systems  alone  wUl  cost  us  98  bU- 
Uon  annually  by  1975. 

My  bin  calls  for  91  blUlon  over  the  next 
live  years  to  establish  reform,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  biUious  we  already  spend  In 
corrections,  on  the  present  system  of  Instl- 
tutioixs,  are  not  wasted  in  making  worse 
criminals  out  of  prison   inmates. 

We  know  today  that  over  70  percent  of 
ex-lrunates  do  repeat  in  new  crimes. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  offenders  Incarcer- 
ated will  be  released  In  a  few  years.  If  we 
continue  to  neglect  and  abuse  these  men  In 
our  institutions,  thousands  of  them  will 
agnln  prey  on  the  public  with  vengeance  their 
only  motivation. 

The  one  billion  dollars  proposed  by  this 
legislation  Is  a  small  s\im  to  pay  to  insure 
the  reversal  of  the  present  crime  situation 
which  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree  can 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  our  prisons  today 
are  factories  of  crime. 

This  is  not  simply  "brick  and  mortar" 
legislation. 

It  Is  not  simply  paying  Federal  funds  to 
states  and  localities  to  build  more  prisons. 

This  Is  designed  to  Improve  the  entire  cor- 
rectional system  in  the  Nation,  Including 
every  phase  of  what  Is  subsumed  under  the 
concept  of  modern  day  penology. 

The  bill  stipulates  that  to  obtain  Federal 
money,  states  and  localities  have  to  develop 
systems  where  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
rather  than  custody  and  punishment  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

It  stipulates  that  to  obtain  Federal  funds 
states  must  eliminate  the  practice  of  con- 
fining Juveniles  with  adult  felons. 

It  requires  that  to  obtain  Federal  funds 
the  states  and  localltle.s  must  make  an  ef- 
fort to  train  and  procure  professionally  quali- 
fied personnel  for  the  Institutions. 

It  requires  that  to  obtain  Federal  funds 
the    recipients    must    advance    pri'posals    to 
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develop  employment  and  vocational  training 
programs  for  Inmates  In  cooperation  with 
private  industry. 

It  requires  that  to  obtain  Federal  funds 
states  and  localities  mxist  develop  a  coopera- 
tive effort  in  the  handling  of  offenders  be- 
tween all  agencies  for  tlie  administration  of 
Justice,  law  enforcement,  and  corrections. 

I  think  the  amount  of  money  I  ask  Is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  reduction  In  our 
crime  rates  and  for  more  effective  control  of 
our  crime  problem. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 


WEATHER  BOY  PROVIDES  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  OFFICIAL  DATA 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTAITVES 
Tuesday.  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
bining a  hobby  with  ser-vice  to  one's  coun- 
try is  an  unusual  feat  £ind  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  a  yoimg  constituent  of  mine  has 
done  just  that. 

Filteen-year-old  Vincent  Mobilio  of 
Stamford,  has  been  a  weather  hobbyist 
for  5  years  and  because  of  his  proficiency 
in  this  field,  he  now  operates  the  Sher- 
wood Weather  Station  for  the  National 
Weather  Service. 

I  knovx-  that  I  do  not  have  to  begin  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  importance 
of  such  a  contribution  since  the  study  of 
our  atmosphere  is  such  a  determining 
factor  in  a  great  number  of  our  scientific 
endeavors. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  join  me  in  saluting  Vincent  not  only 
for  his  work  ir.  this  area  but  for  offering 
further  proof  that  the  coming  generation 
is  indeed  in  good  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Vincent's  activities  were 
recently  highlighted  in  a  fine  feature 
story  written  by  Bob  Masullo  for  the 
Stamford  Advocate.  I  share  that  article 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  time: 

Wbatheh  Bot  pEovmES  UNrrxo  States 

WrrH  OrnOAi.  Data 

(By  Bob  Masullo) 

Every  day  of  the  year  at  precisely  6  pjn., 
15-year-old  Vincent  Moblllo  can  be  found 
in  the  yard  behind  his  borne  checking  a 
thermometer. 

Vincent,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  V. 
MobUlo  of  38  Sherwood  Rd.,  checks  several 
other  weather  Instruments  also  and  records 
what  they  Indicate.  He  does  this  Tor  the 
federal  government. 

He  operates  Sherwood  Weather  Station  for 
the  National  Weather  Service,  the  second 
official  station  in  Stamford.  The  tint,  and 
oiily  other  city  station,  is  at  the  Stamford 
Museum  and  Nature  Center 

Considered  one  of  the  youngest  weather- 
men In  the  nation,  Vincent  has  been  a 
weather  hobbyist  for  five  years.  He  was  sanc- 
tioned to  operate  his  station  two  years  ago. 

"I  first  got  Interested  In  weather  when  I 
went  to  the  museum  and  saw  all  the  Instru- 
ments they  had  there."  he  said.  "Then  my 
parents  gave  me  a  small  weather  kit  for  a 
Christmas  present  and  I've  been  getting  more 
and  more  Instruments  ever  sln.ce,  I've  done  a 
lot  of  reading  on  It  too." 

Gerald  Rasmussen,  museum  director,  en- 
couraged  young  Moblllo  to  study  weather. 
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Vincent  regarda  Mm  m  a  mcwt  Talu&ble 
mentor. 

The  dally  readings  taken  by  Vincent  In- 
clude the  temperature  at  the  time,  high  and 
low  temperatures  of  the  preceding  34  hours, 
amount  of  precipitation  and  wind  velocity. 
He  sends  the  readings  monthly  to  the  state 
cllmatologlst. 

Among  the  Instruments  owned  by  the 
young  man  are  an  anamometer,  barometer, 
wind  vane,  thermometer  shelter  psychrome- 
ter  (measures  relative  humidity),  several 
thermometers,  rain  guage  and  a  volameter 
(measures  wind  speed). 

Together  they  have  a  value  of  more  than 
»e00.  They  were  purchased  by  Vincent  out 
of  his  allowance. 

He  did  not  say  what  his  aUowance  Is,  but 
noted  that  nearly  all  of  It  is  spent  on  weather 
InstTXiments. 

"I'm  planning  to  take  poUen  counts  soon," 
he  said.  "That's  the  next  piece  of  equipment 
m  get." 

The  weather  service  is  grateful  for  Vin- 
cent's recordkeeping.  Using  this  statistics 
along  with  thoee  of  the  museum.  It  is  able 
to  get  a  more  accurate  picture  of  climate 
conditions  here  than  if  they  just  had  one  set 
of  agures. 

In  addition  to  the  government  records. 
Vincent  also  provides  a  weather  service  for 
subscribers.  For  a  dollar  a  year  he  sends 
them  monthly  summaries  of  weather  condi- 
tions that  provide  guidance  for  a  variety  of 
uses. 

"There  is  one  doctor  who  subscribes  to  my 
service  because  he  does  a  lot  of  gardening," 
Vincent  said.  "He  can  tell,  by  the  amount  of 
rain,  how  much  watering  he  has  to  do." 

Other  subscribers  include  buslneas  firms 
that  have  special  use  of  weather  records.  One 
is  a  fuel  oil  company.  However,  Vincent  notes 
that  he  really  has  only  a  few  subscribers. 

"They  heard  of  me  by  word  of  mouth,"  he 
said.  "I'd  like  to  get  a  few  more." 

The  young  man's  bedroom  Is  neatly  filled 
with  books,  weather  Instruments  and  charts 
and  a  few  sea  shells — a  scientific  Uiterest  in 
shells  is  another  bobby. 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  make  a  career  out  of 
weather,"  Vincent  said  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion. "I  want  to  be  a  doctor,  an  allergist." 

This  year  Vincent  will  begin  bis  sophomore 
year  at  Rlppowam  High  School.  Naturally 
enough,  his  favorite  subject  Is  science. 


PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  AID 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  vxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nv-ES 

Txiesdav,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  DUU3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember I  called  attention  to  the  danger 
of  the  collapse  of  the  Nation's  private 
school  system  unless  some  public  fi- 
nancial aid  was  forthcoming. 

Without  parochial  and  other  private 
sehools  to  help  in  basic  education — and 
in  some  of  our  communities  the  number 
of  children  Involved  is  large — the  entire 
responsibility  will  fall  on  the  local  tax- 
payers throiigh  the  public  school  system. 

My  own  city  of  Buffalo  Is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  community  where  the 
school  budget  will  skyrocket  if  the  paro- 
chial sclux^  system  is  allowed  to  col- 
lapse. 

I  recognize  fully  the  long  standing 
concern  for  the  sepMBtipn  of  church  and 
state.  But  that  is  not  thMbsue  here— the 
Issue  Is  our  entire  basic  education  sys- 
tem. 
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I  also  recognize  that  the  taxpayers  in 
general  have  no  obligation  to  support 
parochial  and  private  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  the  facili- 
ties provided  by  the  parochial  and  other 
private  schools,  the  needs  of  the  pubUc 
school  system  will  be  far  greater.  The 
financial  burden  of  building  and  support- 
ing these  additional  facilities  will  fall  up- 
on all  the  taxpayers — not  just  the  parents 
of  former  private  school  students. 

Where  parochial  and  private  schools 
are  coQcemed,  families  who  choose  to 
send  their  children  to  these  schools  rec- 
ognize that  they  take  on  a  double  obli- 
gation. Besides  paying  the  tuition  for  the 
private  school,  they  still  have  to  pay 
school  taxes  for  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  public  school  system  even  though 
they  do  not  send  their  children  to  public 
school. 

It  seems  to  me  completely  reasonable — 
as  I  have  contoided  for  years,  even  while 
I  was  in  the  Bufftdo  Common  Council 
before  coming  to  Congress — that  there 
be  some  public  financial  help  for  the 
parochial  schools. 

Nineteen  years  ago  I  recall  consulting 
on  this  matter  with  the  diocesan  head 
of  education  in  Buffalo,  seeking  his  sup- 
port for  my  proposal  that  the  common 
council  memorialize  the  State  to  provide 
aid  so  that  private  schools  could  keep 
their  heads  above  water. 

At  that  time.  I  could  not  obtain  ade- 
quate support  from  the  diocese.  Now  to- 
day, we  have  the  crisis  at  hand  which 
I  then  saw  so  clearly  down  the  road. 

In  community  after  community,  in- 
cluding mine,  the  parochial  schools  are 
being  closed  because  of  the  lack  of  teach- 
ers, plus  the  financial  inability  of  the 
diocese  to  keep  them  operating.  At  the 
current  rate  of  closings,  the  public 
schools  cannot  begin  to  accommodate  the 
infiux  of  students. 

Who  will  suffer?  Both  the  students 
and  the  public :  The  students  because  of 
the  decline  in  education  quality  that  goes 
with  overcrowding;  the  public  In  the  al- 
ready overburdened  pocketbook  to  fi- 
nance expanded  pubUc  school  facilities. 

I  was  gratified  to  read  the  remarks  of 
President  Nixon  during  his  recent  speech 
in  New  York  City  in  which  he  pledged  his 
support  for  aid  to  parochial  schools. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  the 
related  excerpt  from  his  speech.  I  also 
Include  two  editorials: 

[Excerpt  from  Aug.  17,  1971  speech  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  Knights  of  Columbus  con- 
vention in  New  York  City| 
.  .  .  The  challenge  of  peace,  the  road  to 
the  new  prosperity  will  require  all  the  char- 
acter we  have.  You  and  I  know  that  the 
American    people    have    what    It    takes    to 
compete. 

But  when  we  talk  about  character  of  a 
nation  we  must  never  forget  that  that  char- 
acter depends  upon  the  individual  charac- 
ter of  200  million  Americans.  Where  does 
that  come  from?  It  comes  from  the  home.  It 
comes  from  the  churches.  It  comes  from 
the  schools  of  this  naUon.  There  U  where  the 
charact«r  of  the  next  generation,  the  coming 
generation,  U  being  forged. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  our  children  are 
provided  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  and 
religious  values  so  neceasary  to  a  great  peo- 
ple in  great  time*.  And.  as  Cardinal  Cooke 
has  pointed  out.  at  a  time  we  see  those  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools  which  lay  such 
stress  on  these  religioiu  values,  as  w«  ••• 
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them  closing  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day,  we 
must  resolve  to  stop  that  trend  and  turn  it 
around.  You  can  count  on  my  support  to  do 
that. 

Every  man,  even  one  who  serves  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  relates  an  Issue 
to  what  he  knows  in  his  own  experience  I 
myself  did  not  have  a  Catholic  education 
My  secretary  did  ... 

She  Is  a  very  fine  secretary.  But  she  also 
has  very  great  character.  She  grew  up  la 
a  family  of  modest  Income,  a  large  family 
She  went  to  a  Catholic  school,  a  Catholic 
grammer  school  and  a  CathoUc  high  school 
Just  looking  at  my  secretary,  and  I  think 
John  Mitchell  and  John  Volpe  will  bear  me 
out.  If  that  is  what  CathoUc  education  does. 
I  am  for  more  of  It.  .  .  . 

[Statement  by  Governor  Rockefeller, 
March  2,  1971] 

Some  have  asked  how  we  can  support  mor« 
aid  to  private  schools  this  year  with  the 
public  schools  having  such  problems.  The 
answer  is  blunt  and  pragmatic: 

Without  help,  many  of  these  non-public 
schools  face  actual  collapse. 

And  when  they  faU,  their  burden  falls  dl- 
rectly  onto  the  public  schools. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  there  are  448  000 
students  In  non-public  schools. 

Par  better  to  give  some  help  to  keep  these 
schools  afloat  than  to  have  their  costs  de- 
scend on  already  overburdened  pubUc 
schools.  ^ 

[Editorial  from  Buffalo  Evening  News 

Dec.  3,  1970) 

CATHOUC  Diocese  TiaHTn»s  Belt 

The  financial  retrenchment  and  consolida- 
tion program  adopted  by  the  eight-county 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Buffalo  is  a  regrettable 
but  apparently  unavoidable  necessity 

The  cutbacks  are  of  primary  concern  of 
course,  to  the  members  of  the  diocese  But 
In  a  larger  sense  they  affect  the  whole  com- 
munity, whoae  educational,  health  and  char- 
itable resources  are  certainly  dependent  on 
diocesan  Institutions  and  programs  Thus 
the  public  at  large  has  special  and  urgent 
reasons  to  Join  in  hoping  the  diocese  will 
weather  its  present  difficulties  with  a  mini- 
mum of  disruption  and  curtailed  services. 

The  diocese's  financial  problems,  especiaUy 
as  they  relate  to  education,  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. Parochial  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  are  facing  a  growing  crisis  as 
operating  cosU  continue  to  rise.  In  his  edu- 
cation message  last  March  President  Nixon 
noted  that  non-public  schools  In  America 
were  closing  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day  and  dl- 
reeled  that  a  special  study  be  made  of  the 
problem.  He  stressed  that  preservation  of 
these  schools  Is  Important  both  to  avoid 
adding  $4  bUlion  a  year  to  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  public  schools  and  to  "promote  di- 
versity in  education." 

With  those  same  considerations  In  mind, 
more  and  more  states.  Including  New  York, 
have  been  seeking  means  of  providing  public 
aid  for  private  schools.  Now,  the  latest  an- 
nounced parochial  school  cloalnga  and  con- 
solidations in  Buffalo  wUl  properly  strength- 
en support  for  repeal  of  the  Blaine  amend- 
ment and  for  exploring  further  means  of 
providing  Indirect  help  for  financially  trou- 
bled nonpublic  schools  consistent  with  con- 
stitutional limitations.  They  should  also  spur 
greater  Interest  in  developing  programs  in- 
volving part-time  use  of  certain  public  school 
facilities  by  private  school  pupUs. 

The  Catholic  diocese  clearly  is  going 
through  a  difficult  financial  period.  However, 
the  current  economies  coupled  with  plans 
for  Increased  pariah  fund-raising  to  retire 
the  diocesan  debt  should  result  In  a  fiscally 
sounder  and  stronger  diocese,  one  better  able 
to  fulfill  lU  spiritual  mission  and  to  main- 
tain iu  manifold  services  to  the  community. 
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[Editorial  from  UB.  News  &  World  Report, 
July  IB.  1971] 

A  CoNsrrrtjTioNAi,  Wat  To  Avom  Discrhc- 

iNATioN  IN  AmiNa  Schools 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Just  handed  down 
a  decision  which  plainly  says  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional for  federal.  State  or  local 
governments  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  parochial  schools  even  when  the  aid  is 
restricted  to  the  teaching  of  secular  subjects. 
Another  ruling  at  the  same  time,  however, 
permits  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  finance 
the  construction  of  facilities  at  sectarian 
colleges  as  long  as  they  are  not  used  for 
a-orshlp  services  or  religious  instruction. 

Many  States  have  been  troubled  for  years 
with  the  question  of  helping  private  schools. 
Including  thoee  run  by  churches,  which  have 
been  educating  a  considerable  number  of 
children.  They  are  especially  concerned  now 
because  costs  have  risen  In  all  schools.  As 
attendance  at  parochial  schools  is  dimin- 
ished, enrollments  in  public  schools  Increase 
and  eulditional  tax  money  is  needed. 

The  Court  decisions  are  based  on  the  Idea 
that  to  give  federal  or  State  funds  to  a 
church-related  school  is  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment,  which  declares  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion." 

Unquestionably,  the  Federal  CJovemment 
and  the  States  will  be  spending  more  and 
mere  In  future  years  for  education  in  Amer- 
ica. But  it  is  Illogical  to  assume  that  appro- 
priations should  be  made  solely  for  students 
In  public  schools  and  that  money  for  edu- 
»tlon  should  be  denied  those  attending  pa- 
rochial schools  when  the  principal  purpose  is 
to  give  help  to  the  American  citizen  In  edu- 
cating his  children. 

The  big  mistake  thus  far  has  been  in  deal- 
ing primarily  with  the  schools  themselves  as 
the  basis  for  the  test  of  eligibility  for  public 
funds.  The  money  should  be  furnished  to  In- 
dlvldxial  citizens  to  allow  them  to  educate 
their  children  in  whatever  schools  they  may 
choose. 

Some  States  already  have  laws  to  make  tui- 
tion grants  either  to  parents  of  children  at- 
tending parochial  schools  or  to  the  schools 
themselves,  and  other  States  are  planning 
similar  arrangements.  "Auxiliary  services" — 
such  as  bus  transportation,  health  care, 
school  lunches,  secular  textbooks  and  driver- 
training  courses — also  are  provided  for  pa- 
rochial school  students  in  a  number  of 
States.  These  have  been  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  ground  that  they  benefit 
the  child  rather  than  the  church  sponsoring 
the  school. 

All  this  argues  that  a  system  could  be  de- 
vised whereby  each  citizen,  when  his  chil- 
dren reached  a  certain  age,  would  be  given 
a  eertlflcate  for  use  In  an  educational  Insti- 
tution of  his  own  choice.  This  grant  would 
have  a  financial  value  equivalent  to  a  fixed 
tuition  fee.  Collectively  the  amounts  would 
be  substantial  so  that  the  schools  would 
have  funds  to  continue  operations  and  main- 
tain their  educational  standards. 

The  certificate  could  be  submitted  for  ad- 
mission to  any  school  or  college,  private  or 
public,  and  would  be  cashed  only  when  pre- 
sented at  the  school  Itself.  It  could  Ije  stip- 
ulated that.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  schools 
and  colleges  would  be  prohibited  from  prac- 
ticing racial  discrimination  and  that  the 
certificates  could  not  be  accepted  by  any  In- 
stitution which  does  not  fulfill  this  require- 
ment. 

The  Important  fact  is  that  parents  would 
get  help  In  paying  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  the  private  educational  system 
of  the  country  would  have  additional  money 
to  meet  rising  costs. 

The  question  before  the  SUtes  nowadays 
is  how  money  can  be  provided  for  all  kinds 
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of  schools  which  do  not  practice  racial  dis- 
crimination. Those  that  happen  to  be  run  by 
a  church  are  being  penalized.  To  give  finan- 
cial aid  to  one  group  of  parents  for  educa- 
tion of  their  children  In  public  schools  and 
deny  it  to  another  group  whoee  children 
attend  church-related  schools  is  In  Itself  a 
form  of  discrimination. 

While  the  Constitution  forbids  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  from  becoming  Identified 
with  the  establishment  of  any  religion,  It 
certainly  doesn't  allow  governmental  Inter- 
ference with  the  processes  of  any  religion.  In 
fact,  it  bars  government  from  "prohibiting 
the  free  exercise"  of  religion. 

Many  parents  send  their  children  to  paro- 
chial schools  because  they  feel  this  type  of 
education  helps  them  become  better  citizens. 
Government  ought  not  to  be  in  a  position  of 
telling  parents  what  schools  they  may  pick  In 
which  to  educate  their  children.  The  only 
criterion  should  be  whether  the  school  Is  ac- 
credited by  the  educational  authorities  of 
each  State. 

There  Is  a  constitutional  way  to  assist  the 
private  schools  which  are  educating  a  sizable 
number  of  the  nation's  youth.  This  can  be 
done  not  by  furnishing  money  directly  to  the 
schools  but  by  tuition  grants  to  the  parents. 
Funds  for  education  come  from  taxes  paid 
by  all  citizens,  including  those  whose  chil- 
dren are  not  educated  at  public  expense. 
Surely  It  Is  not  unconstitutional  for  the 
States  to  allow  parents  to  benefit  from  their 
tax  money  through  these  grants. 
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DESERVED  CREDIT  FOR  JAKE 
CARLTON 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col.  John 
T.  Carlton,  executive  director  of  the  Re- 
serve OflQcers  Association,  is  one  of  those 
quiet,  self-effacing  individuals  who  gets 
things  done  while  giving  the  credit  to 
others.  He  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
among  the  people  in  Washington  who 
are  charged  with  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  the  many  organizations  in 
the  Nations'  Capital.  The  current  Issue 
of  The  Officer  tells  us  some  of  the  things 
about  Jake  Carlton  which  he  would 
never  do  for  himself.  I  am  glad  to  submit 
it  for  reprinting  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

CoL.  John  T.  Caelton,  USAR 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  an 
Army  Reserve  officer  whose  Journalistic  career 
had  been  Interrupted  by  World  War  II,  ar- 
rived in  Washington.  D.C.,  the  mecca  of  all 
ambitious  reporters.  Commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  of  cavalry  on  graduation  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of  Georgia, 
John  T.  Carlton  had  seen  service  In  Alaska 
and  then  In  Okinawa  and  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands where  he  served  as  a  Staff  Officer  to 
Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner  and  Gen.  Joseph 
Stllwell  and  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
"Jake"  Carlton  as  he  was  known  to  large 
segments  of  Washington  and  the  ROA,  had 
a  reputation  as  an  enterprising  and  energetic 
reporter.  As  correspondent  for  the  Cox  News- 
papers he  became  a  member  of  the  Oon- 
gressslonal  Standing  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondents, the  Journalistic  honor  fraternity 
of  Sigma  DelU  Chi  and  Sigma  Chi.  Leaving 
journalism,  he  became  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  Sen.  George  Smathers  of  Florida, 
and  later  to  the  revered  Sen.  Walter  P. 
George.  Be  also  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Spe- 


cial Senate  Committee  studying  Foreign  Aid. 
Throughout  this  time  Carlton,  '«^o  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  remained  active 
not  only  In  the  Army  Beaervea  but  BOA 
where  he  bad  been  President  of  the  Atlanta 
Chapter,  Georgia  Department  Officer  and 
National  Public  Relations  Officer.  Elected 
ROA  Executive  Director  In  1957,  "Jake"  Carl- 
ton turned  all  his  talents  and  energies  to  the 
cause  of  Reserves  in  general  and  BOA  In 
particular.  He  Is  credited  by  many  with 
being  the  spai^  plug  In  the  movement  which 
Drought  BOA  from  its  less  than  Impressive 
rented  headquarters  to  the  handsome  and 
prestigious  Minute  Man  Memorial  Building 
at  No.  1  Constitution  Avenue,  N.E.  Pre- 
eminently weU-eqvilpped  for  the  Job,  he 
watches  over  Reserve  Affairs  and  ROA  like  a 
hawk  from  his  spacious  fourth  fioor  office. 


CRUEL  CUTBACK  FOR  FORT 
WAYNE'S  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH 
CORPS 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sum- 
mer job  program  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  given  hope  to  many 
young  people  in  Port  Wasme,  Ind.  How- 
ever, now  that  school  has  begtm,  many 
of  these  hopes  have  been  dashed.  The 
fimding  for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps- 
men  who  are  attending  school  this  fall 
has  been  drastically  and  cruelly  reduced. 
This  summer,  1.000  young  people  were 
provided  with  jobs.  Only  34  of  these  stu- 
dents are  able  to  continue  in  their  jobs 
as  school  begins,  because  Indiana  lacks 
the  $280,000  needed  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program. 

These  are  only  numbers;  however,  the 
lives  of  himdreds  of  young  people  in 
Fort  Waj-ne  and  elsewhere  in  Indiana 
are  gravely  affected.  Throughout  the 
summer,  I  have  beoi  receiving  letters 
from  the  students  who,  by  now.  have 
been  affected  by  the  cutback.  Their  let- 
ters, below,  speak  for  themselves: 

DsAB  Ma.  J.  Edwaed  Rottsh:  VTliy  cant 
Port  Wayne  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  have 
more  funds  for  more  fall  Jobs.  So  I  am  ask- 
ing you  to  help  me  get  a  job  for  the  fall  if 
you  can. 

Thank  you. 

Tolanda  Waucxk. 

Deae  Sir:  I  want  very  much  to  be  part 
of  the  "In  School  Session"  with  the  Port 
Wayne  Neighborhood  Corp.  I  want  to  work 
while  I  am  in  school  very  much.  I  know 
school  Is  very  Important  and  I  wont  let  my 
grades  g^}  down  because  of  the  work. 
Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Jakes  A.  Yovnc. 

Deae  Me.  J.  Eswaeo  Roush:  I  would  Uke 
to  know  why  can't  more  pupils  work  for  the 
faU  job.  I  think  this  Is  a  lot  of  help.  Need 
for  school  supply  and  other  uses.  Would  you 
please  help  me  get  a  job  for  this  faU. 

Thank  you. 

PATmiciA  Tatlob. 

Dkax  M«.  RorsH:  I  am  one  of  the  people 
who  work  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
and  we  would  like  for  a  lot  of  others  to  get  a 
chance  to  work  that  are  willing  But  we  all 
will  Uke  to  know  why  cant  the  Port  Wayne 
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Youth  Corps  have  more  funtla  for  more  fall 
Jobs?  Please  help  me  and  other  to  get  a  Job 
tbl«  fall. 

Thank  you. 

Darlxni  SnMCONS. 


Dkartst  Edwaxo  Roush:  Why  can't  Fort 
Wayne's  Neighborhood  Youth  Carvs  have 
more  funds  for  more  fall  Jobs.  Please  help  me 
get  a  Job  this  fall.  I'm  very  poor,  most  poor 
of  all  the  other  workers. 

PS.  Help  the  ones  who  need  It. 

Mlas  Oloua  HnnT. 

Dk&s  Sir:  I'm  writing  this  letter  concern- 
ing the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  At  the 
NYC  this  fall  there  are  job  openings  for  only 
34  people.  I  need  a  Job  very  bad.  to  help  sup- 
port my  family.  I  am  In  a  family  of  9  and  I 
only  have  a  mother  and  she  can't  work.  No 
one  else  In  my  family  works,  but  I  would 
like  to,  but  chances  arent  good  because  there 
aren't  enough  funds  available. 

Please  do  something  to  get  more  funds 
for  NYC. 


Yours  sincerely. 


Pannik  Ftelds. 


Dkab  Bdwaso  Rocsh;  We  really  need  more 
money  for  fall  Jobs  because  It's  a  lot  of  blacks 
and  whites  that  really  need  a  fall  Job.  And 
I'm  one  of  the  Black's. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

MiCKET   M.'UITIN, 

DsAK  Mx.  Roush  :  We  would  like  for  you  to 
give  us  more  money.  Because  the  children 
need  Jobs  so  they  cr.n  work.  And  I  know  you 
do  want  us  to  work.  And  I  hope  you  will  give 
us  what  you  can.  And  we  will  be  proud  to 
know  you  did  help  us  and  you  did  what  you 
can.  And  I  think  you  would  want  help  us 
children  stay  out  of  trouble.  And  we  would 
like  you  to  give  more  money  for  us  to  take 
care  our  self.  And  to  help  our  mother  buy  us 
school  clothes  for  us.  We  need  Joba  to  take 
care  our  self  So  some  will  not  drop  out  of 
school.  I  did  have  much  to  say  but  I  have 
encugh  to  convince  you  that  we  need  mere 
money.  And  we  need  more  work.  This  Is  the 
first  time  I  had  a  Job.  Because  It  meana  a  lot 
to  me. 


Sincerely, 


JMttCT  Hajuos. 


DzAK  Ma.  RocsH:  Please  help  me  and  the 
other  people  who  would  like  to  work  get  a 
Job  Can  the  Port  Wayne  Indiana  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  have  more  funds  for  more 
fall  Jobs.  Mr.  Roush.  please  help  me  get  a 
fall  Job. 

Thank  you. 

ECNICI  Le»  Biu-ingsltt. 

Dua  Ma  Roush:  We  would  like  you  to 
give  more  money  for  us  to  take  care  of  our 
■elf.  And  to  help  oui  mothers  buy  thing  like 
cloth  for  school  and  other  thing.  And  some 
peoples  don't  like  It  when  children  drop  out 
of  school.  They  need  Job.  I  hope  I  have 
enough  to  convince  you.  we  need  money, 
more. 

Your  Truly, 

RosKLiNB  SicrrH. 

Dkab  Mb  Rotsh  I  like  the  summer  Job* 
this  year  It  helped  me  very  much  I  was  able 
to  buy  my  school  clothes.  My  parents  have  a 
very  small  Income  and  It  U  8  of  us  kids.  The 
stimmer  Job  was  a  very  bit;  help  to  me  and 
my  family  Thanks  so  very  much  for  making 
It  possible  for  me  to  work  this  summer. 

I  hope  this  program  can  continue  on  to 
I  can  help  my  family.  I  am  tired  of  living 
poor. 

Thank  you  very  very  much. 
Your  truly, 

Patbicia  Hall 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEfinNQ  OP  THE  OOR- 
OAS  MEMORIAL  INS'l'lTUTE  OP 
TROPICAL  AND  PREVENTIVE  MED- 
ICINE, INC. 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KZNTTJCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  phy- 
sician I  have  alwa3rs  been  Interested  In 
medical  research ;  and  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  House,  I  have  come  to 
be  something  of  a  student  of  tropical  and 
preventive  medicine  research. 

Perhaps,  now,  the  greatest  institution 
of  the  indicated  character  in  the  world  is 
the  Oorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Trop- 
ical and  Preventive  Medicine,  which  has 
supervision  with  Federal  funds  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  in  Panama 
City,  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  enabling  act  of  1928  creating  the 
laboratory  and  authorizing  appropria- 
tions therefor  was  one  of  the  many  im- 
portant items  of  legislation  for  which 
Gov.  Maurice  H.  "niatcher  was  respon- 
sible. He  is  now  the  sole  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
which  supervised  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

At  the  recent  September  1  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  Governor 
Thatcher  was  elected  life  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  and  reelected  as 
general  counsel,  a  position  he  had  held 
since  1939. 

A  luncheon  followed  for  the  ofBcers, 
members  of  the  executive  committee  and 
the  scientific  advisory  staff — all  serving 
gratuitously.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
luncheon,  Adm.  Clarence  B.  Galloway, 
U.8.  Navy,  retired,  who  is  president 
of  the  Institute,  ctlled  on  Governor 
Thatcher  for  some  remarks.  The  latter 
thereupon  spoke  briefly.  His  talk— re- 
corded in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 

was  unique,  and  in  Its  way  something  of 
a  gem.  I  am  now  Including  It,  under  leave 
accorded,  together  with  the  Panama 
Canal  spillway  article  about  the  indi- 
cated meeting,  as  parts  of  my  own  re- 
marks: 

Prom  Mintttes  or  Annual  Mebtino  op 
OoBOAs  Memohi.al  iNSTmrrB  of  Thopicai, 
AND  Prevknttvb  Mtdicinb,  Inc,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Skptbmbeb  1,  1971 
After  the  meeting  at  OMI  adjourned,  the 
assemblage  repaired  to  Engle's  Restaurant, 
where  luncheon  was  served. 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon.  President 
Oalloway  called  on  Governor  Thatcher  to  say 
.something  to  those  present.  The  latter  aro-e 
and  spoke  briefly.  His  remarks  ran  thus: 

"I  would  only  say  that  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  courteelee  accorded  me  in  t}i.' 
Annual  Meeting  today  and  for  years  pa=t. 
At  the  time,  ye&rs  ago,  when  I  obtained  in 
the  Congress  passage  of  the  basic  enabling 
act  for  the  establishment  of  Oorgas  Memo- 
rial l.aboratory  and  an  annual  appropriation 
for  lu  maintenance  and  operation,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  to  live  as  long  ojt  I 
have  lived,  nor  that  I  would  be  privileged  for 
.^uch  a  lengthened  period  to  serve  the  I.-- 
atltute  and  Laboratory  In  the  manner  I  have 
served  them. 

"I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  associa- 
tion with  all  those  who  have  served  the  In- 
stltut*  and  the  Laboratory  In  an  official  or 
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scientific  manner.  The  contacts  thxis  in- 
volved have  been  to  me  most  pleasing.  My 
experience  with  the  Congress  of  the  0.8. 
not  only  when  I  was  a  member,  but  ev«-' 
since,  has  been — I  may  say — successful  and 
rewarding.  The  congressional  area  has  Indeed 
been  my  briar  patch.  Thus,  thru  the  years, 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  enactment 
of  measures  of  amendment  and  for  Increased 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  the  Institute  and  Laboratory. 

"I  feel  that  we  are,  all  In  all,  a  dedicated 
and  most  useful  humanitarian  group.  We 
may  well  consider  that  we  have  labored  far 
better  than  we  have  realized;  and  all  of  us 
should  be  very  grateful  for  what  we  have 
done  In  our  respective  contributions. 
Throughout  the  life  of  the  Institute  and  Lab- 
oratory, ourselves  and  those  preceding  us. 
have  been  motivated  by  a  sense  of  objectiv- 
ity and  selflessness. 

"The  work  of  the  Institute  and  Laboratory 
have  greatly  expanded.  For  43  years.  I  have 
been  able  to  render  gratuitous  service  to 
these  Institutions;  and  others  have  rendered 
similar  servlos.  1  have,  indeed,  been  most 
grateful  for  these  contacts  and  associations. 
I  have  never  known  finer  men  and  women 
than  those  who  have  been  thus  Involved. 
The  world  owes  them  much. 

"In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of 
what  Sam  Jones,  the  famous  Evangelist  in 
a  past  generation,  used  to  say  In  his  pungent 
sermons.  It  was  this,  and  I  quote.  'When  I 
knock  at  the  pearly  gates  and  ask  for  en- 
trance, St.  Peter  will  Inquire,  "Sam  Jones, 
what  did  you  ever  do  down  there  that  qual- 
ifies you  to  enter  hereV  111  answer  by  say- 
ing. "I  sometlmee  helped  the  Salvation  Army 
down  t^iere ';  and  he  will  say,  "Come  In  Sam; 
come  right  In!"  ' 

"So,  when  each  of  you  serving  the  Institute 
and  Laboratory  finally  seeks  entrance  to  the 
celestial  realm,  you  may  tell  St.  Peter  that 
down  there  you  used  to  serve  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  and  Laboratory  and  he 
will  say,  'Come  right  In.  friend;  come  right 
in!'"  (Applause  and  standing  ovation). 


[Prom  the  Panama  Canal  Spillway,  Sept.  3, 
19711 

MAtTRICE    H.    THATCHER    RECETVES 

New  Honor 

Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
who  celebrated  his  101th  birthday  August  15, 
has  teen  elected  honorary  lifetime  President 
of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical 
and  Preventive  Medicine,  Inc. 

He  was  elected  at  the  48th  annual  meet- 
ing In  Washington,  D.C.,  "In  recognition  of 
more  than  40  years  of  devotion  to  the  crea- 
tion and  development  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory."  Thatcher  was  the  author  of  the 
original  Act  establishing  the  Gorgas  Memo- 
rial Laboratory. 

New  members  elected  by  the  Corporation 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  were  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Tim  Lee  Carter,  physician.  Congressman  from 
Kentucky;  and  James  W.  Watts,  MD.,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Neurological  Surgery  at 
George  Washington  University  Medical 
Center. 

The  board  re-elected  Rear  Adm.  Calvin  B. 
Galloway.  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Navy  (Ret.), 
as  president  for  another  1  year  term  together 
with  current  officers. 

During  the  meeting  a  report  was  made  by 
Martin  D,  Young,  Director  of  the  Laboratory-, 
reviewing  the  research  activities  during  the 
past  year  and  a  report  by  Pedro  Gallndo, 
Chief  of  the  Laboratory's  Virology  Depart- 
meat  on  Veuezuelau  Equine  Encephalitis. 

Dr.  Martin  M.  Cummlngs,  Director  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  and  member  of 
the  b<.)ard  of  directors  of  the  institute,  spoke 
on  the  concept  of  regional  medical  libraries. 
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Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Institute  to 
establish  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Regional  Med- 
ical Library  for  Panama  and  Central  America 
on  a  plot  of  land  ceded  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

The  institute  Is  a  nonprofit  parent  orga- 
nization of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory 
located  In  Panama.  The  Laboratory  has  con- 
ducted biomedical  research  since  its  estab- 
lishment In  1929  as  a  living  memorial,  en- 
visioned by  the  late  Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  a 
former  President  of  Panama,  In  recognition 
of  the  work  of  MaJ.  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas 
In  the  fields  of  sanitation  and  tropical  health. 


FOR  PROSPERITY  WITHOUT  WAR 
AND  WITHOUT  INFLATION 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or    TKNNZSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  timely  message  to  Congress  on 
our  Nation's  economic  future  merits  the 
immediate  attention  of  all  Americans. 
All  of  us  must  now  assume  our  share  of 
responsibility  for  a  healthy,  stable  peace- 
time economy. 

I  and  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
now  bear  a  special  responsibility.  We 
must  give  priority  to  implementing  the 
President's  economic  goals  outlined  in 
his  address,  placing  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  above  political  ideology  or 
partisan  identification. 

In  announcing  the  90-day  wage-price 
freeze.  President  Nixon  displayed  cou- 
rageous leadership.  His  action  has  helped 
/curb  spiraling  inflation  which  has  stead- 
ily eroded  the  value  of  our  American 
dollar  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  now  up  to  us,  our  Nation's  elected 
representatives,  to  Insure  the  beneficial 
results  of  this  new  economic  policy  will 
continue  permanently. 

The  President's  program  Is  not  auto- 
matic. It  requires  prompt  congressional 
action.  We  must  pass  legislation  to  Im- 
plement proposed  tax  reductions  and  an 
effective  system  of  wage  and  price  stabi- 
lization. 

The  taxpaj-ers  of  America  stand  to 
benefit  most  from  the  President's  pro- 
posals. It  Is  they  who  will  suffer  most 
from  congressional  delay  or  Inaction.  In 
1972.  combined  effect  of  cuts  already 
scheduled,  plus  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  would  mean  a  $7  billion 
reduction  in  individual  tax  payments, 
income  and  excise.  Consumers  would  re- 
ceive an  additional  $4.9  billion  in  pur- 
chasing power.  Repeal  of  the  7-percent 
a-Jto  excise  tax,  another  proposal  to 
greatly  benefit  the  consumer,  will  also 
require  cougi  esslonal  approval. 

While  we  as  Members  of  Congress  act 
to  control  expenditures  In  our  economy 
as  a  whole,  we  need  to  set  our  own  gov- 
ernment house  In  order.  At  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1971,  exces.slve  Federal  spend- 
ing had  created  a  deficit  of  $23.2  billion. 
further  contributing  to  Inflation.  The 
President's  plan  would  reverse  this  trend 
by  pa<;tponing  pay  raises  for  Govern- 
ment employees,  reducing  the  Federal 
payroll  by  5  percent,  and  cutting  foreign 
aid  by  10  percent. 
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The  responsibility  Congress  must  as- 
.sume  is  outlined  in  a  well-written,  per- 
ceptive editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
September  10,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Barmer. 
The  article  stresses  the  need  for  a  prompt 
bipartisan  effort  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  unselfish  cooperation  by  all 
segments  of  the  economy. 

We  have  the  support  of  a  clear  major- 
ity of  Americans  as  we  begin  our  work. 
A  Gallup  poll  has  showed  75  percent  of 
the  American  people  support  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  In  my  own  Third  District  of 
Tennessee,  a  poll  taken  before  the  freeze 
revealed  nearly  two-thirds  of  my  con- 
stituents favored  some  type  of  wage  and 
price  controls  to  combat  inflation. 

As  the  editorial  suggests,  the  new  eco- 
nomic program  will  require  hard  work 
and  perhaps  some  temporary  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  all  Americans.  But  that 
will  be  a  small  price  to  pay  to  overcome 
inflation,  unemploj'ment,  and  the  decay- 
ing dollar  that  have  sapped  our  economic 
potential. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  share  the 
insight  displayed  in  the  editorial,  its  text 
follows: 

Fob  PaosPEKmr   WrrHOur  War  and 
WrrHoiTT   Intuvtiox 

On  the  Important  economic  policy  front — 
with  which  It  dwelt  primarily — President 
Nixon's  address  to  Congress  Thtirsday  could 
have  been  called  an  Interim  State  of  the 
Union  message. 

It  was  reassuring.  It  was  admonitory.  It 
stimulated  as  a  reminder  of  the  greatness  of 
both  the  nation  and  Its  way  of  life,  under 
discussion.  It  was  both  promising  and  pro- 
phetic; specifically  in  its  announcement  that 
the  current  90-day  wage-price  freeze  would 
not  be  extended,  but  that  some  other  work- 
able system  of  wage  and  price  stabilization 
would  be  devised — with  the  help  and  advice 
of  Congressmen,  business  and  labor  leader- 
ship, and  agriculture. 

Now  that  he  has  announced  expiration  of 
the  present  controls  for  Nov.  13,  he  can  lose 
no  time  in  spelling  out  the  system  designed 
to  replace  them.  The  details  m.ust  be  sup- 
plied as  soon  as  possible  after  the  consulta- 
tions, beginning  with  labor  leaders  today. 

He  called  on  both  Congress  and  the  nation 
for  the  same  bipartisan  suoport  In  meeting 
the  challenges  of  peace  that  are  customarv 
In  time  of  war;  to  help  assure  fulfillment  of 
the  objective:  A  new  prosperity  virlthout  war 
and  without  Inflation. 

Lawmakers  responded  with  apnlaxise  acraln 
and  again — an  augiirv,  surelv.  of  the  needed 
sunnort  for  affirmative  action  on  the  pro- 
posals made  and  the  objective  outlined.  And 
a  reasoning  nation,  the  constituency  whose 
ma»^er'Bl  welfare  I"!  at  stake,  could  not  have 
mts.«!ed  the  sntrlt  and  logic  of  this  call  to 
tlutv.  It  was  as  the  President  rut  It.  another 
1n«!tnnce  for  unselfish  and  rotirnpeous  re- 
sponse— on  the  part  of  a  neonle  "lolninc  to- 
gether In  rlaclne  the  national  Interest  above 
ST^eclal  Interest*." 

TTiere  are  Innumerable  factors  enterine 
Into  the  national  economv — the  striict\tre  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  There  are  govern- 
mental details  mater'allv  affectlne  It.  too, 
policies  and  nrograms  with  Immed'nte  hear- 
ing on  tt — and.  as  In  the  ca.<!e  of  Inflation  It- 
self, the  overrldlnp  determinant  on  whether 
the  direction  Is  to  be  up  or  down. 

Hardly  can  there  be  any  question  that 
Federal  policies  throxighout  most  of  the  'fOs 
and  the  fiscal  Irresponsibility  thereof,  vast- 
ly compounded  the  Inflationary  ravages. 
"They  diminished  the  value  of  every  dollar 
earned,  whether  as  wages,  profits,  or  divi- 
dends.   They    multiplied    the    government's 
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own  predicament  whether  In  domestic  fi- 
nancial particulars  or  In  losses  and  balances 
of  payments  deficits  overseas. 

To  reverse  that  disastrous  course  still  is 
a  primary  challenge  of  statesmanship,  and 
the  President  was  embarking  on  it  In  a  major 
way  when  he  clamped  on  the  controls  pre- 
scribed for  a  90-day  trial  run.  He  Is  working 
at  it  in  further  stabilization  efforts  promised. 

He  was  voicing  elementary  realities  when, 
after  reviewing  the  outpwurlngs  of  U.S.  re- 
sources— material  and  blood — throughout 
the  world  In  the  years  since  World  War  II. 
he  declared  It  Is  time  to  give  attention  to 
the  American  Interests  here  at  home 

Coneress  Is  back  In  session,  and  there  are 
legislative  responsibilities — lust  as  essential 
to  Implement  with  law  and  p)ollcy  adjust- 
ment, taswise  and  otherwise,  as  was  the  Ini- 
tial step  of  executive  obligation.  The  Presi- 
dent is  mindful  of  that,  and  respectful  of  the 
prerogatives  there.  In  the  light  of  these  he 
outlined  again  his  proposals  of  tax  reduc- 
tion In  Its  specifics,  with  collateral  consla- 
eratlons  addressed,  as  well,  to  the  free  enter- 
prise making  of  Jobs  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

Just  as  Importantly,  he  does  not  deem  the 
program  sought — and  Its  necessary  appurte- 
nances— a  partisan  undertaking. 

It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  punitive  proposal, 
nor  designed  In  bias  against  any  element  of 
the  nation's  economic  team.  It  Is  clearly  a 
case  of  facing  the  facts,  recognizing  the  dan- 
gers to  all  In  any  replay  of  inflationary  fac- 
tors out  of  control — and  moving  as  he  de.slres 
It,  together,  to  redeem  the  total  national  in- 
terest from  this  threat. 

He  spoke  the  public's  sentiment  assuredly 
when.  In  the  spirit  of  the  work  ethic,  he  em- 
phasized that  a  lob  Is  better  than  welfare, 
for  any  proud  American. 

It  Is  the  President's  obvious  desire,  by  In- 
tellleent  adjustment  and  reform  where  nec- 
essary, to  restabllize  both  the  nation's  econ- 
omv and  the  dollar.  Stabilization  of  the  one 
would  accomplish  the  same  for  the  other; 
they  stand  firm,  or  totter,  together. 

ThPre  are  collateral,  simultaneous,  end 
equally  courageous  steps  for  Congress  to 
take;  re«;pectlng  not  only  general  policy,  but, 
and  speclflcallr,  necessary  tax  adjustment 
and  broad  corrective  measures  to  control  ex- 
penditures. In  other  words.  It  can  be  said 
that  Just  as  the  President  moved  to  apply 
wage  and  price  controls  in  the  private  sector, 
so  is  It  essential  to  anply  these  same  reasoned 
disciplinary  restraints  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Nixon  put  that  ehallenee  where  It  be- 
lontrs — with  colleagues  whose  legislative 
Judemcnt  can  add  up.  by  their  action,  to 
progress  of  the  economic  rehabUltatlon 
sought.  The  opposite  of  that,  on  the  law- 
makers' part,  would  lead  to  retardation  of  It. 


TRAGEDY  OP  ATTICA  PRISON 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  FLOWERS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trae- 
edv  of  Attica  Prison  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time  for  It  represents  the  bloodiest 
prison  disturbance  In  U.S.  history.  .And. 
of  course,  recriminations  will  be  coming 
from  a'l  sides  about  the  h<\ndling  of  the 
problem.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  within  an  admittedly  cloudy  picture, 
there  are  a  few  truths  which  come 
through  clearly.  The  prisoners  revolted 
against  the  authority  of  society.  They 
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took  hostages  to  enforce  their  revolt,  and 
placed  conditions  on  their  release  which 
were  unacceptable  to  the  preservation  of 
order  in  our  society.  Had  those  conditions 
been  met,  the  fabric  of  all  of  our  cor- 
rectional institutions  would  be  ripped 
apart. 

After  several  days  of  negotiations — 
and  as  the  situation  continued  to  deterio- 
rate— the  decision  was  made  to  bring 
order  back  to  the  prison.  Many  lives  were 
lost  and  nothing  can  change  the  horror 
of  this  stark  truth.  The  families  of  the 
hostages  who  were  killed,  and  who  have 
been  injured  cannot  be  consoled  by 
words.  But  who  among  us  can  say  logical- 
ly that  this  decision  and  action  upon  it 
did  not  save  even  more  Innocent  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  Issues  of  law 
and  order,  protection  and  rehabilitation 
will  continue  to  be  debated.  The  age  old 
questions  of  how  much  freedom  and  how 
much  order  are  required  in  our  democ- 
racy will  continue.  But  in  the  Attica  situ- 
ation, one  thing  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all : 
swift,  vigorous  application  of  the  crimi- 
nal law  to  the  prisoners  who  perpetrated 
these  barbaric  deeds.  Nothing  will  suffice 
but  the  most  demanding  retribution  from 
those  who  have  so  clearly  proven  their 
lack  of  standing  in  the  family  of  man. 
Ansrthing  less  will  permit  a  sequel  to  At- 
tica— in  some  other  place  at  some  other 
time.  That  cannot  be  tolerated.  In  this 
Instance,  the  arm  of  justice  must  be  firm 
and  It  must  be  swift. 


WHEN  PORT  WAINWRIOHT  CLOSES 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  kUkSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSR  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
recent  issue  of  the  Arctic  OH  Journal 
published  an  interesting  and  provoca- 
tive editorial  regarding  Port  Wainwright, 
Alaska.  I  Include  a  copy  of  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  : 

WHKN    POKT    WAUrWVIGBT    ClOBES 

Port  Wainwright,  the  farthest  North  major 
military  Installation  In  th«  United  States, 
and  possibly  the  Pree  World.  Is  going  to  be 
closing.  That  is  not  an  Item  of  oonjecture 
or  a  weak  prediction  ...  It  U  a  statement  of 
fact!  The  Pederal  aoremment  tried  to  close 
Port  Wainwright  around  ten  years  ago  when 
It  was  stm  Ladd  Air  Portse  Base,  but  the 
resulting  hue  and  cry  raised  by  the  sixrround- 
ing  populace,  and  the  efforts  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator E.  L.  Bartlett  kept  It  open.  But  now,  as 
the  military's  need  for  this  Installation  di- 
minishes. It  is  bec(nnlng  apparent  that  the 
Government  Is  preparing  its  closure.  Many 
generaU  and  hlghr&nklng  political  figures 
keep  telling  us  that  there  are  no  plans  to 
close  Port  Wainwright  at  present.  While 
some  people  accept  this  statement  and  re- 
mark that  It  odXj  takes  a  short  memo  at 
the  right  level  to  Institute  closiire  proceed- 
ings, we  feel  that  Port  Wainwright  has  al- 
ready begun  to  close,  and  It  Is  only  a  znatter 
of  time  before  the  p*dlock  Is  put  on  the  gate. 
This  can  be  shown  in  many  ways  If  you  In- 
terpret the  facts  correctly.  Just  two  months 
ago,  all  of  the  Armys'  defensive  Nike  missile 
sites  in  the  Fairbanks  area  were  shut  down. 
These  were  supported  by  Port  Wainwright. 
After  that  the  twenty-year-old  pipeline  from 
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Haines  to  Tok  supplying  the  Port  was  shut 
down  permanently  as  not  worth  rehabilita- 
tion and  repair,  due  to  the  reduced  require- 
ments of  the  Palrbanks  area  military  Instal- 
lations in  recent  years.  And  the  more  Im- 
pressive fact  that  for  the  past  year  or  so, 
whenever  a  Civil  Service  employee  at  the 
Port  transfers,  retires,  or  quits,  there  have 
been  virtually  no  replacements  hired.  And 
so  a  continual,  gradual  thinning  of  the 
work  force  is  taking  effect. 

The  time,  then,  is  now  to  decide  what  Is 
going  to  be  done  with  this  massive  Installa- 
tion. The  main  area  of  the  Port  is  13.644 
acres,  and  although  the  many  shops,  houses, 
facilities  and  roads,  cost  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  to  build,  the  actual  cash 
value  today  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$250  million.  A  similar  complex  built  today 
would  cost  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars.  Now.  when  you  add  to  this 
646,000  acres  in  the  bombing  and  gunnery 
range,  and  260,000  acres  in  the  maneuver 
area,  you  can  see  that  were  talking  about 
somewhere  cloee  to  a  million  acres  of  land. 
AU  In  the  Intertor  Central  section  of  Alaska  I 
Many  people,  civilians,  politicians  and  mili- 
tary, have  suggested  at  one  time  or  another 
that  Port  Wainwright  would  make  an  ideal 
location  for  our  State  Capitol.  The  runways, 
the  buUdlngs,  the  support  facilities,  and  the 
housing  all  are  there.  Some  businessmen  have 
suggested  that  when  Port  Wainwright  closes, 
the  Ideal  organization  to  buy  it  and  take  It 
over  would  be  a  con.sortlum  of  the  oil  com- 
panies for  use  as  a  staging  and  supply  area. 
It  would  provide  them  with  all  the  housing, 
offlce.  and  warehouse  space  they  would  ever 
need,  and  they  would  base  not  only  their 
current  operations  there,  but  all  their  future 
operations  encompassing  all  of  Alaska  and 
Canada. 

But  we  have  another  idea.  Currently  the 
United  States  Congress  Is  In  the  final  throes 
of  decision  in  putting  together  a  Just  pack- 
age for  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  to 
the  Alaskan  Native  Land  Claims.  They  speak 
In  terms  of  millions  of  acree  and  millions  of 
dollars.  But  the  land  In  question  could  be 
land  not  owned  by  the  State  or  Individuals, 
and  not  selected  by  the  State.  In  short,  it 
would  be,  for  the  most  part,  land  nobody  else 
wants.  It  would  take  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  they  would  be  receiving  Just  to  make 
the  land  habitable  or  accessible. 

Wouldn't  it  make  a  better  and  mofe  com- 
mon sense  program  to  give  the  Alaskan  na- 
tives something  that  would  benefit  not  only 
the  Chiefs,  but  the  Indians  tis  well,  to  cola  a 
phrase?  We're  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  deeding  as  a  major 
portion  of  the  Native  Land  Claims,  the  entire 
complex  known  as  Port  Wainwright  and  iti^ 
environs  to  them,  with  sufficient  funds  to 
operate  It  for  a  period  of  time,  such  as  five  or 
ten  years,  or  untU  they  became  self-support- 
ing. They  would  have  for  a  Native  hospital 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  modern  hospitals 
In  the  State  of  Alaska.  This  would  not  benefit 
only  the  natives  but  the  others  as  well,  as  it 
would  remove  a  great  strain  from  the  civilian 
hospitals  which,  as  we  know,  are  almost  al- 
ways overcrowded.  It  would  give  them  hous- 
ing and  schools.  But  more  impKirtant,  it  would 
give  them  dozens  of  shops:  welding  shops, 
carpentry  shops,  painting  shops,  vehicle  and 
aircraft  maintenance  shops.  In  fact,  virtually 
every  kind  of  shop  that  is  needed  in  society 
today.  Each  of  these  shops  could  be  converted 
to  a  first  class  vocational  school.  Even  the 
mess  halls  and  the  Post  bakery  could  be  util- 
ized to  provide  culinary  schools.  Nor  would 
these  schools  have  to  be  limited  to  the  basic 
irades.  A  pre-medlcal  school  could  be  estab- 
lished adjacent  to  the  hospital  for  serious 
students  of  medicine.  The  Research  Center 
could  be  utilized.  Schools  of  Art,  Music  and 
Drama,  especially  those  promulgating  the  Na- 
tive's own  culture  would  be  included.  A  Jun- 
ior College  could  be  set  up.  There  Is  no  limit. 
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The  Impact  of  this  would  be  ao  great  that 
we  could  reverse  the  existing  trend,  where 
we  have  been  sending  Alaskan  Natives  to  the 
South  48  to  Indian  schools.  We  could  now 
allow  the  South  48  to  permit  their  Natives 
to  come  here,  on  a  space  available  basis,  of 
course,  to  the  largest  and  most  modern  train- 
ing center  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

We  do  not  envision  an  Indian  Reservation 
type  of  Installation.  Instead,  Fort  Wainwright 
would  become  another  city,  like  College  or 
North  Pole,  Just  bigger  and  more  modern. 

This,  then.  Is  ova  solution  not  only  to  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  when  Port  Wainwright 
closes,  but  part  of  the  finest  settlement  of 
the  Native  Land  Claims  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. Not  a  few  million  acres  of  barren  tun- 
dra, and  some  money  for  the  bank  that  would 
take  years  to  raise  the  life  standard  of  all 
Alaska's  Natives,  but  a  sensible  program  in 
which  they,  themselves,  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  upgrade  and  update  their  civUlea- 
tlon  and  standard  of  living  to  that  of  all 
American  citizens ! 


THE  NEED  IS  FOR  ENFORCEMENT. 
NOT  NEW  ANTIGUN  LAWS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FXOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  antigun 
voices  again  are  being  raised  in  the  land. 
There  are  the  hysterical  outcries  of  those 
who  want  to  abolish  private  ownership  of 
weapons.  There  also  are  the  voices  of 
distressed  police  officials  disturbed  at  the 
ever  growing  problems  of  crime.  What- 
ever the  source,  they  focus  on  demands 
for  additional  antieun  legislation. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  was  presented  as  a  major 
step  toward  the  curtailment  of  crime. 
Yet.  .<;ince  the  enactment  of  that  meas- 
ure, the  crime  rate  has  continued  to  soar. 
Subsequently,  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
the  city  government  approved  some  of 
the  stiffest  antigun  ordinances  in  the 
Nation.  Despite  this,  no  one  can  argue 
there  ha.s  been  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  crime  situation  In  the  city 
of  Washington. 

It  is  highly  regrettable,  but  there  have 
been  a  number  of  recent  ca^es  where 
policemen  on  duty  were  killed  with  guns. 
The  antigun  elements  always  seize  on 
these  incidents  to  begin  their  chant  for 
more  repres.sive  legislation.  They  ignore 
the  antigun  laws  already  in  effect  and 
say  the  times  have  changed  and  there- 
fore, we  need  new  gim  control  laws.  In 
some  way  they  continue  to  reason  that 
crime  will  drop  if  guns  are  more  strin- 
gently controlled. 

Generally,  there  are  three  categories 
of  people  who  own  weapons.  Police,  secu- 
rity guards,  and  others  in  like  category. 

By  far  the  largest  group  is  those  who 
own  weapons  for  the  protection  of  their 
families  and  homes  and  for  sporting  pur- 
poses or  as  collectors. 

Criminals  also  owti  guns. 

Clearly,  the  only  weapons  owners  who 
would  feel  the  brunt  of  stricter  antigun 
legislation  would  be  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  own  weapons  for  the 
protection  of  their  homes  and  families 
or  for  sport  or  as  collectors.  Restrictions 
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upon  this  group  would  not  be  a  deterrent 
to  crime  in  the  slightest.  These  are  not 
the  men  and  women  who  go  about  the 
streets  robbing  store  owners,  holding  up 
citizens  and  shooting  policemen. 

Nor  will  more  stringent  gun  controls 
stop  ownership  of  weapons  by  the  crimi- 
nal. The  chances  su-e  his  weapon  was 
stolen  or  purchased  on  the  black  market. 
Anyone  with  sound  reason  knows  that 
any  gun  owner  intent  on  crime  is  not  go- 
ing to  rush  to  his  nearest  police  station 
to  register  his  weapon  and  then  go  out 
and  rob  or  shoot  someone. 

The  cold,  clear  facts  do  not  support 
the  contention  that  licensing  and  regis- 
tering weapons,  or  limiting  the  ownership 
of  weapons  to  police  and  military  will 
automatically  reduce  crime. 

What  has  occurred  during  debate  of 
this  highly  emotional  issue  is  that  the 
true  facts  have  too  often  been  obscured 
from  the  American  people  who  have  been 
told  that  guns  make  criminals  and  that 
antigun  laws  will  control  crime.  Just  how 
prohibitive  legislation  of  this  type  can  be 
is  best  demonstrated  in  New  York  which 
has  the  Nation's  toughest  gim  laws.  Ac- 
cording to  an  April  1971  report  from  a 
high  ranking  New  York  City  official,  there 
are  a  total  of  24.354  pistol  licenses  In 
force,  of  which  564  are  Issued  to  persons 
who  do  not  require  them  as  a  condition 
of  employment. 

Thus,  out  of  a  city  of  over  8  milUon 
people,  564  legal  permits  for  handguns 
have  been  Issued.  When  one  considers 
that  New  York  has  a  murder  rate  of  al- 
most double  the  national  average,  it  is 
clear  that  even  the  tough  gun  laws  have 
had  httle  effect  toward  curbing  crime. 
States  and  local  communities  not  fighting 
ownership  are  among  the  lowest  in  crime 
rate. 

Guns  are  not  the  only  example  of  prob- 
lems associated  with  crime.  The  drug 
problem  is  much  worse.  The  use  of  drugs 
is  much  more  widespread.  This  very  seri- 
ous problem  has  reached  Into  the  public 
schools  where  millions  of  young  lives  are 
threatened  with  ruin.  Should  we  have 
harsher  laws  on  drugs?  Shoplifting  is 
rampant.  Should  there  be  new  laws 
against  shoplifters?  The  sad  truth  is  that 
the  enactment  of  additional  laws  is  not 
the  real  cure  for  the  problems  of  crime. 
The  failure  lies  in  lack  of  enforcement, 
not  in  the  law. 

Congress  has  passed  new  laws  to  deal 
with  virtually  every  feature  of  the  crime 
problem.  Congress  has  appropriated  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  assist  the 
States  and  local  communties  in  fighting 
crime.  But  crime  continues  to  grow. 

Until  we  are  ready  to  attack  the  real 
root  causes  of  crime — poverty,  illiteracy, 
lack  of  economic  opportunity,  discrimi- 
nation, outdated  Judicial  machinery.  In- 
adequate enforcement  of  existing  laws, 
and  disregard  for  authority  and  order,  we 
shall  not  find  the  answer  to  crime.  But 
the  immediate  need  is  for  law  enforce- 
ment. There  should  be  greater  efforts  to 
apprehend  criminals.  There  should  be  a 
speedup  in  court  processes.  There 
should  be  tougher  bail  procedures.  The 
habitual  criminal  knows  that  If  he  Is  ap- 
prehended, which  Is  unlikely,  and  If  he  Is 
brought  to  trial,  which  may  take  years. 
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he  Is  more  likely  to  receive  a  slap  on  the 
wrist  than  a  harsh  sentence.  In  that  kind 
of  an  atmosphere  crime  is  good  business. 
The  youngsters  who  see  all  this  and  who 
are  attracted  by  the  glamor  find  it  easy 
and  exciting  to  turn  to  a  life  of  crime. 

Pirarms  laws,  no  matter  how  stringent 
or  comprehensive,  are  not  going  to  stop 
crime  with  weapons.  The  1968  Gim  Con- 
trol Act  was  intended  to  help  keep  weap- 
ons out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,  unsu- 
pervised Juveniles,  drug  addicts,  and 
those  mentally  irresponsible.  The  act  is 
comparatively  new.  It  has  not  in  reality 
been  thoroughly  tested.  It  may  need  re- 
vision in  order  to  achieve  the  greatest 
effectiveness.  One  serious  weakness  has 
just  been  dramatized  by  the  shooting  of 
a  collector  of  black  powder  weapons  by 
Internal  Revenue  Service  agents.  They 
broke  into  his  home  without  prefer  war- 
rants and  without  uniforms  and  shot  the 
individual  when  he  resisted.  There  have 
been  other  instances  of  extremely  high- 
handed and  irresponsible  Gestapo  type 
action  by  ms  agents.  This  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  there 
are  features  of  the  act  which  should  be 
strengthened.  Consideration  could  well 
be  given  to  outlawing  the  so-called  junk 
handgun.  These  are  cheap,  foreign  im- 
ports which  can  be  bought  along  mosrt 
highways  and  which  are  more  likely  to 
fall  into  irresponsible  or  criminal  hands, 

There  are  responsible  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  crime  committed  with 
firearms.  The  loud  voices  which  claim 
stricter  antigun  laws  offer  a  simple  so- 
lution to  crime  in  America  are  mislead- 
ing the  pubUc.  Taking  guns  from  law- 
abiding  citizens  will  not  end  crime.  Fire- 
arm laws,  no  matter  how  restrictive  or 
comprehensive,  are  not  in  themselves  an 
answer  to  social  maladies.  The  millions 
of  law-abiding  Americans  who  own  guns 
for  legitimate  purposes  will  be  the  only 
ones  stuRg  by  additional  antigun  laws. 
The  criminals  would  retain  their  weap- 
ons just  as  they  have  done  under  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act. 

It  is  not  guns  but  criminals  that  com- 
mit crime.  It  is  criminals  that  .should  be 
controlled. 


VOLUNTEER  WEATHER  OBSERVER 
CITED 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  floods, 
thunderstorms,  Ughtnlng,  and  high  wind 
can  be  as  much  a  psu-t  of  Alaska's  climate 
as  snow.  Mrs.  Aileen  Jcaies,  the  National 
Weather  Service's  volunteer  weather  ob- 
server in  Ketchikan.  Alaska,  has  been 
accurately  observing  these  phenomena 
along  with  daily  observations  of  tempera- 
ture and  precipitation  since  1956.  On  Au- 
gust 19.  It  was  announced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  National  Oce- 
anic 8Uid  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  that  Mrs.  Jones  is  one  of  25  vol- 
unteer weather  observers  selected  nation- 
wide to  receive  the  John  Campanius 
Holm  Award. 
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John  Campanius  Holm  Awards,  cre- 
ated In  1959  by  the  National  Weather 
Service  (formerly  the  Weather  Biuvau) , 
are  presented  annually  to  honor  volun- 
teer observers  for  outstanding  accom- 
plisliments  in  the  field  of  meteorological 
observations.  The  award  is  named  for  a 
Lutheran  minister  who  is  the  first  per- 
son known  to  have  taken  systematic 
weather  observations  in  the  American 
colonies.  In  1644  and  1645,  the  Reverend 
Holm  msule  records  of  the  climate  with- 
oirt  the  use  of  instruments  near  the 
presrait  site  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  recognized  for  taking 
complete  and  accurate  weather  observa- 
tions at  Ketchikan  and  for  her  dedica- 
tion sind  enthusiasm  In  reporting  unusual 
weather  occurrences  In  that  area. 

Mrs.  Jones  acted  as  relief  observer  be- 
fore she  became  a  full-Ume  observer  in 
1956.  Each  month  she  prepares  a  weather 
summary  which  is  used  by  the  local  news- 
paper, radio,  and  television. 

She  has  been  an  elevator  operator  in 
Ketchikan's  Pederal  building  for  many 
years,  and  is  active  in  the  bowling  league. 
In  1970  Mrs.  Jones  received  the  Weather 
Service's  15-year  length-of-service 
award. 

The  spirit  in  which  Mrs.  Aileen  Jones 
serves  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  is  part  of  all 
Alaskans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  fine  service  Mrs.  Janes 
renders,  and  I  would  sdso  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  Mrs.  Jones 
for  a  job  well  done. 


REDUCTION  OP  VS.  CARRIER 
FORCE  PRCW»OSED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUrOBNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  recent 
trip  to  southern  California  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  and  talk  with  Mr. 
Gerald  W.  Johnson.  At  that  time  he  told 
me  that  he  was  in  full  agreement  with 
me  on  the  issue  of  reducing  the  size  at 
our  Armed  Forces  and  thus  lowering  our 
mihtary  budget.  Over  the  last  few  years 
Mr.  Johnstm  has  personally  made  a  study 
of  the  problem  of  naval  carriers  and  he 
graciously  sent  me  a  summary  at  his 
findings. 

In  his  summary,  Mr.  Johnson  argues 
that  the  vulnerability  of  these  carriers 
makes  them,  in  effect,  tripwires  for  nu- 
clear warfare.  I  find  his  arguments  com- 
pelling and  incisive  and  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  give  careful  consideration 
to  his  views. 

The  simunary  follows: 
Thx  Cask  roK  Rkdttctxon  in  thx  Sm  or 
THK  U.S,  Cakuxx  Foacx 
(By  Oerald  W.  Johnson) 

On  July  38.  1967  five  days  after  arriving 
on  station  in  the  Qulf  of  Tonkin  prepara- 
tions w«re  underway  to  launch  an  air  strike 
against  North  Vietnam  from  the  00.000  ton 
attack  carrier  Porreetal.  This  ship,  the  U.S. 
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third  largMt  carrier,  had  ]\iat  completed  a 
major  orerhaul  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
before  BaUlng  and  waa  declared  to  tM  "aa 
modem  aa  any  aircraft  carrier  In  the  world". 
Tlie  crews  were  well  trained  and  were  anx- 
ious to  join  In  the  attack.  On  thla  morning, 
the  planes  were  loaded  and  manned  pre- 
pared to  takeoff  when  suddenly  a  five-Inch 
rocket  was  fired  from  one  of  the  planes  facing 
diagonally  Inboard  on  the  starboard  aft  por- 
tion of  the  flight  deck.  The  rocket  croeeed  the 
deck  striking  another  loaded  and  fueled  air- 
plane which  Immediately  burst  Into  flames. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  blaze  a  bomb 
dropped  from  the  wing  of  the  burning  air- 
craft Into  a  pool  of  flaming  fuel. 

Following  normal  procedures,  the  flre- 
flghtlng  crew  began  to  spray  the  bomb  with 
foam  to  keep  It  cool  to  prevent  detonation, 
of  course  other  efforts  were  underway  to  bring 
the  Are  imder  control.  While  all  of  this  was 
going  on,  the  bomb  suddenly  exploded  blow- 
ing a  large  hole  In  the  flight  deck,  dispersing 
the  flre-flgtaters,  and  Initiating  other  fires 
on  the  flight  deck  as  well  as  hangar  deck.  In 
a  few  moments  a  holocaust  had  dereloped 
with  planee  burning  and  bombs  exploding 
on  the  flight  deck  as  the  disaster  propagated. 
The  explosions  produced  holes  In  the  fUght 
and  hangar  decks  through  which  burning 
fuel  carried  the  flre  progressively  deeper 
into  the  ship.  One  of  the  worst  naval  dis- 
asters since  World  War  II  was  In  the  making. 
The  fires  and  damage  were  ultimately  lim- 
ited to  the  section  of  the  ship  astern  of  the 
Island.  After  burning  for  10  hours,  the  con- 
flagration was  brought  under  control  and 
the  ship  was  able  to  begin  Its  return  journey 
to  port. 

When  the  con.9equences  were  finally  as- 
sessed. 134  men  had  been  killed:  62  men  were 
Injured:  26  planes  had  been  destroyed  and 
31  damaged  out  of  a  total  complement  of 
about  80  planes;  and  the  damage  to  the 
ship  amounted  to  more  than  tlOO.OOO.OOO. 
In  terms  of  the  operational  capability  of 
the  ship.  It  had  been  reduced  to  zero.  Perhips 
the  best  rummary  was  (flven  In  the  New  Tork 
Times  of  July  31. 1967:  "Her  flight  deck  seared 
and  punctured,  her  83-pIane  air  wing  all  but 
wiped  out  and  perhaps  125  of  her  crewmen 
dead,  this  mammoth  aircraft  carrier  steamed 
out  of  the  combat  zone.  On  the  ship  are 
seven  holes  in  the  buckled  flight  deck,  the 
aircraft  arresting  gear  is  demolished  and  the 
catapults  are  severely  damaged.  The  carrier 
will  be  out  of  action  at  least  six  months  .  .  . 
Oapt.  Bellng  Indicated  that  early  In  the  fire 
there  was  the  real  poeslblllty  the  ship  would 
be  lost.  Eventuallv  the  flames  ate  through 
six  of  the  ten  decks  below  the  flight  deck." 
The  obvious  lesson  from  aU  of  this  Is 
that  even  after  25  years  of  research,  develop- 
ment and  experience,  the  vulnerability  of 
the  carrier  has  not  been  reduced  In  any  Im- 
portant way.  The  Porrestal  Incident  em- 
phasized this  point  In  a  decisive  manner  for 
here  one  five-Inch  rocket  external  to  the  main 
envelope  of  the  ship  put  out  of  operation  for 
months  with  heavy  losses  one  of  the  nK>et 
modem  elements  of  the  U.S.  Navy  strike 
force. 

If  this  were  the  only  event  suggesting  the 
extreme  vulnerability  of  these  ships  perhaps 
it  could  be  overlooked.  But  only  eighteen 
months  later,  on  January  14,  1969  explosions 
and  fire  swept  the  large  85.000  ton  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  killing  24 
of  her  crew  and  resulting  In  I36.0OO.0OO  In 
damage  to  the  ship  and  Its  associated  air- 
craft. Three  large  holes  w«re  blown  In  the 
flight  deck  and  fires  raged  on  the  fllt;ht  and 
hangar  decks.  The  ship  was  out  of  service  for 
!lz  weeks,  which  In  peace  time  may  seem 
modest,  but  In  war  It  could  be  critical.  How- 
ever, the  main  point  again  Is  that  all  that 
was  required  to  knock  a  coital  ship — a  back- 
bone unit  of  the  fleet — off  the  line  was  one 
five-inch  rocket  on  the  flight  deck. 
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This  extreme  vulnerability  of  carriers  was 
oocnmon  experience  during  World  W«tf  n  for 
both  the  Japanese  and  UJ3.  fleets.  Review  of 
that  history  shows  that  usually  a  relatively 
small  nvmiher  of  hits.  I.e.  one  to  flve,  were 
sufficient  to  cause  loss  of  operational  capabil- 
ity of  the  ship  as  a  minimum  and  In  some 
oases  the  loss  of  the  ship  Itself. 

What  saved  the  carriers  during  World  War 
n,  at  least  those  that  were  that  fortunate, 
was  the  fact  that  becaiise  detection  and  sur- 
velllenoe  techniques  were  relatively  primi- 
tive the  ships  could  "hide"  In  the  vast  ex- 
panses of  the  ocean  or  In  squalls.  However, 
almost  always,  whenever  a  carrier  was  located 
and  seriously  attacked,  even  when  It  was 
ringed  by  massive  defensive  systems  Involv- 
ing destroyers,  cruisers,  and  sometimes  bat- 
tleships. It  burned. 

All  of  this  waa  recognized  by  objective 
naval  experts  both  out  and  In  uniform  and 
since  World  War  H  steps  have  been  taken  to 
reduce  the  dangers — one  of  which  was  the 
substitution  of  jet  fuel  for  gasoline.  In  spite 
of  all  the  steps  It  was  possible  to  take,  from 
the  two  examples  quoted,  it  seems  that  the 
Improvements  have  not  been  very  Impressive 
or  very  Important.  In  these  cases  two  mod»?m 
attack  carriers  were  removed  from  combat 
capability,  and  one  almost  lost  entirely,  bv 
one  flve-lnch  rocket  fired  Inadvertently  on 
the  flight  deck — In  neither  case  was  the  fir- 
ing the  consequence  of  enemy  action. 

While  the  vulnerability  of  these  ships  has 
not  been  reduced  In  any  important  way,  sur- 
veillance and  attack  techniques  have  Im- 
proved dramatically.  Even  casual  examina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Naval  developments  and 
deployments  will  show  that  they  have  not 
been  unaware  of  these  facts.  Carriers  today 
have  no  chance  whatsoever  to  hide  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night,  in  any  weather 
conditions,  or  at  any  distance  Thev  are  fre- 
quently trailed  by  Soviet  fleet  elements,  over- 
flown by  aircraft  at  will,  and  watched  In 
operational  modes  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and 
elsewhere.  To  be  In  a  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  no-hide  possibUity  of  the  U.  S. 
carrier  and  In  recognition  of  their  extreme 
vulnerability,  over  the  past  few  years  the 
Soviets  have  built  and  deployed  long  range 
homing  missile  systems  equipped  with  1-ton 
warheads  based  on  submarines  (some  nu- 
clear powered),  aircraft,  and  surface  ships. 
Such  systems  will  have  no  trouble  taking  out 
carriers  and.  if  necessary,  their  escorts  as 
well. 

A  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  capability 
of  the  short  range  deployed  systems  was 
afforded  off  Port  Said  on  October  22,  1967 
On  that  date,  the  Israeli  destroyer  Elath  was 
on  patrol  some  14  miles  from  the  Egyptian 
base  near  Port  Said.  According  to  published 
Israeli  reports,  two  streaks  were  seen  ap- 
proaching Elath  but  seemingly  Initially  off- 
cours<?.  Elath  had  time  to  increase  speed, 
turn,  and  flre  a  few  bursts  of  her  machine 
guns.  At  a  certain  point,  the  first  missile 
changed  course  apparently  guided  by  a  hom- 
ing device,  and  slammed  into  the  destroyer 
midship.  Moments  later  the  second  missile 
struck  the  engine  room.  "It  had  a  warhead 
of  a  ton  with  half  a  ton  of  explosive.  The 
boilers  and  engines  were  silenced,  and  the 
central  part  of  the  ship  was  destroyed  and 
burning."  One  hour  and  a  half  later,  missiles 
three  and  fovir  were  launched  from  the  har- 
bor of  Port  Said.  The  third  missile  sunk  the 
ship  and  the  fourth  Impacted  and  exploded 
in  the  water  where  the  ship  had  been.  Thus, 
the  first  combat  tise  of  the  Soviet  Styx  mis- 
sile fired  from  Komar  patrol  boats  succeeded 
In  achieving  effectively  four  hits  out  of  four 
firings  from  a  distance  of  13.6  miles  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  an  alerted  and 
maneuvering  destroyer. 

The  great  danger  here  is  not  that  the  en- 
emy might  take  out  a  carrier  or  two,  but 
rather  that  there  U  the  real  poeslblllty  of 
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another  Pearl  Harbor  kind  of  operation  In 
which  practically  aU  of  our  carriers,  anti- 
submarine as  well  as  attack,  could  be  burn- 
ing at  the  same  time.  The  Soviets  have  the 
capability  to  do  this  today.  Of  course,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  best  time  to  accomplish  such 
a  blow  would  be  In  a  time  of  tension  when 
our  ships  have  been  placed  In  a  combat  con- 
figuration and  are  deployed.  An  Interesting 
observation  with  resjject  to  carriers,  as  con- 
trasted with  other  types  of  warships.  Is  the 
fact  that  as  higher  states  of  alert  are  estab- 
lished the  strike  capability  of  the  ship  be- 
comes increasingly  vulnerable. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  disaster,  the  Presi- 
dent might  be  persuaded  that  his  only  re- 
course would  be  to  release  the  nuclear  strike 
forces — with  all  that  that  Implies.  One  can 
well  imagine  the  pressures  that  would  be 
generated  on  an  Incumbent  administration 
when  it  was  announced  that  Nlmltz.  John  P. 
Kennedy,  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  Porrestal, 
and  America  were  all  on  flre  as  a  consequence 
of  a  treacherous  Soviet  attack.  To  use  these 
units  with  their  Impressive  symbolic  labels 
as  trip-wires  for  a  nuclear  assault  would 
seem  to  represent  the  ultimate  folly. 

The  conclusion  must  then  be  that  for  the 
U.S.  to  rely  on  its  carriers  either  to  deter  or 
fight  a  conventional  war  with  a  major  power 
like  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  course  most  dan- 
gerous to  national  security.  If  the  U.S.  Navy 
continues,  as  It  seems  to  be  doing,  to  base 
a  substantial  amount  of  its  faith  and  to  make 
its  major  fleet  investments  In  these  forces, 
It  Is  on  the  road  to  defeat.  There  is  no  ef- 
fective way  the  carrier  can  be  "fixed".  There- 
fore, no  new  carriers  of  the  present  concep- 
tual design  should  be  built,  and  the  total 
number  In  service  should  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially for  u.se  only  against  weak  powers 
like  North  Vietnam,  Lebanon,  or  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  which  Is  the  only  remaining 
possible  rationale  for  their  existence.  Only 
through  drastic  measures  such  as  these  can 
funds  and  people  be  diverted  to  more  effec- 
tive and  productive  means  of  Improving  the 
defense  posture  of  the  United  States. 


RAINBOW  RIDGE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALD-ORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  American  par- 
ents are  generally  concerned — and  have 
the  duty  and  right  to  be — about  the  qual- 
ity of  television  programing  geared  for 
viewing  by  their  youngsters,  particularly 
those  of  the  highly  Impressionable  pre- 
."chool  and  grade  school  ages. 

HappUv  there  have  been  .some — al- 
though all  too  few — programs,  such  as 
"Sesame  Street."  which  have  given  the 
adult  American  public  an  heartening 
InkJing  of  the  good  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  concerned  members  of  the 
television  Industry. 

Now,  I  have  recently  heard  reports  of 
a  new  program  which  both  entertains  and 
educates  youngsters.  Its  title  Is  "Rain- 
bow Ridge."  and  it  Is  a  Joint  production 
venture  of  Dick  ClarK  Enterprises  and 
.^lan  Hamel  Productions.  The  program 
is  in  syndication  and  will  be  available  to 
television  viewers  starting  early  In  1972. 

"Rainbow  Ridge"  has  strong  ecologi- 
cal overtones.  It  Is  set  in  beautiful,  un- 
PHJlluted  coimtry.<!lde,  where  the  wonders 
of  nature  are  clearly  visible  and  joyous 
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In  this  setting,  the  first  episode  of  "Rain- 
bow liidge"  shows  its  young  viewers  the 
actual  birth  of  a  butterfly,  as  it  emerges 
from  its  caterpillar  state;  It  also  takes 
its  young  viewers  to  a  rodeo,  carefully 
explaining  the  training  required  of  com- 
petitors, and  the  regard  for  the  safety  of 
the  animals  involved.  In  addition,  the 
first  showing  entertainingly  instructs 
youngsters  in  the  value  of  cleanliness 
through  a  song,  "Kids  Can  Be  Smarter 
Than  Germs  If  They  Want  To."  Another 
song  relays  the  message,  "Take  Care  of 
This  Earth— It's  the  Only  One  We 
Have." 

"Rainbow  Ridge"  teaches  youngsters 
how  to  count,  utilizing  objects  of  nature 
by  way  of  illustration.  The  first  episode 
also  f.'i\es,  with  great  imagination,  ex- 
amples of  the  usage  of  the  letter  "b," 
emiJloyinB  that  letter  to  demonstrate 
such  items  as  a  barn,  a  bird,  a  bee,  a 
bell,  and  a  beet. 

Mr.  .<?neaker,  I  think  you'll  agree  that 
such  a  programing  concept  is  a  definite 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Hamel  have  undergone  consid- 
erable expense  in  creating  and  produc- 
ing this  program,  and  they  ha\e  con- 
scientiously undertaken  the  responsibil- 
ity of  seeing  to  it  that  "Rainbow  Ridge" 
emercres  as  a  program  which  informs 
while  it  entertains,  and  does  so  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  merit  the  enthusiasm  of 
not  cnly  children,  but  parents  as  well. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Hamel  on  their 
achievement,  and  I  hope  that  other 
television  producers  who  seek  to  rearh 
our  youngsters  with  their  programing 
will  :>imilirly  realize  the  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  involved. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  JOHN  A. 
VOLPE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  September  14,  1971 

Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 
Major  Address  bt  U.S.  SecBXTABT  or  Thans- 

PORTATiON   John   A.  Volps  to  th*   Fitth 

iKfTERNATIONAL       CONFI31XNCK       ON       URBAN 

Transportation,  PrrrsBuaGH  Hilton,  Oatz- 
way  Center,  PrrrsBURGH,  Pa,,  Septrkber  8, 
1971 

I  am  Indeed  honored  and  privileged  to  have 
been  invited  to  open  this  distinguished  In- 
ternational conference  here  this  morning.  Let 
me  be  quick  to  welcome  the  many  visitors 
here  from  throughout  the  world.  As  our  globe 
undergoes  Increased  urbanization  the  vital 
Information  we  share  In  conferences  such  as 
this  Is  truly  Invaluable.  We  learn  much  from 
HI  of  you,  and  we  are  delighted  to  share  in- 
formation developed  here. 

Let  me  also  express  appreciation  to  the 
hard-working  organizers  of  this  conference 
who  have  helped  so  much  In  calling  public 
attention  to  the  great  needs  In  urban  trans- 
portation. 

I  am  delighted  to  announce  this  morning 
the  largest  single  grant  ever  made  by  the  De- 
partments  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration; $50  million  to  the  Port  Author- 
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Ity  of  Allegheny  County  for  a  rapid  transit 
system  here  in  Pittsburgh. 

These  funds  supplement  an  Initial  t8.7 
million  grant  made  to  the  Port  Authority  In 
June  of  1970.  They  are  part  of  a  total  five- 
pronged  $228  mlUlon  project  that  wUl  see  a 
new-type  rapid  transit  line,  two  rapid  transit 
busways  and  the  rehabilitation  of  two  exist- 
ing rail  transit  lines. 

We  Intend  to  help  Pittsburgh  help  Itself. 
We  are  working  vrtth  the  city — and  the  coun- 
ty port  authority — to  bring  this  area  first- 
class  mass  transit  service  for  all  their  resi- 
dents. 

And  let  me  be  qiilck  to  point  out  that  we 
are  not  Investing  this  sizeable  allocation  of 
funds  simply  beca\}se  we  happen  to  like 
Pittsburgh,  or  for  some  whimsical,  theoreti- 
cal, experimental  purpose.  This  area  has 
shown  the  need,  has  done  the  planning,  has 
enlisted  solid  community  support  and  confi- 
dence, and  has  come  to  us  with  a  program 
that  was  ready  for  funding. 

This  area  came  to  us  with  the  strong  sup- 
port of  two  very  dedicated  and  hard-working 
United  States  Senators — Minority  Leader 
Hugh  Scott,  who  has  been  with  us  at  every 
turn  as  we  developed  expanded  public  trans- 
portation legislation — and  Senator  Richard 
Schwelker  who  knows  full  well  that  we  will 
not  unbind  the  crisis  of  the  cities  without 
effective  alternative  trainsportation  faculties 
for  all  the  peple.  Indeed,  the  entire  Pennsyl- 
vania congressional  delegation  has  g^ven  us 
solid  backing — and  Representatives  Jim  Pul- 
ton, Joe  Oaydoe  and  BUI  Moorhead  from 
thisarea  have  been  In  the  forefront. 

So  whUe  I  came  to  Pittsburgh  bearing 
good  news,  I  make  the  distinction  between 
that  and  bearing  gifts.  This  is  not  a  gift.  This 
is  not  Pedersa  largesse.  This  is  a  reflection  of 
our  very  sincere  obligation  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  throughout  the  Nation.  We  can 
do  this  only  by  working  tvith  the  States, 
working  with  the  cities,  working  vHth  the 
Port  Authorities  and  transit  authorities 
across  the  land. 

While  this  grant  to  the  Allegheny  County 
Port  Authority  does  hold  the  distinction  of 
being  the  largest  single  grant  ever  to  come 
from  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration, we  do  not  mtend  for  that  to  be  a 
long-standing  record.  This  Administration 
has  made  a  commitment  to  the  cities  of 
America.  We  are  committed  to  balanced 
transportation.  We  are  committed  to  the 
basic  mvutl-modal  transportation  philosophy 
that  is  the  only  way  to  provide  mobility  to 
200  million  people  spread  (in  varying  densi- 
ties) over  a  million  square  miles  of  land. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  theme  of  this 
conference — to  the  very  vital  question  you 
ask  here — "Is  mobility  the  fifth  freedom?" 
How  vital  Is  the  ability  to  move  freely  from 
point  "A"  to  point  "B" — for  people  and  for 
their  goods? 

The  catch-point  of  all  this  Is  that  without 
the  fifth  freedom  of  mobUlty,  the  first  four — 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom from  want,  freedom  from  fear — dont 
exist  either.  Ours  Is  a  distribution  society,  a 
widespread,  far-flung  society,  a  highway- 
oriented  society,  and  nothing  is  close  to  home 
anymore.  Yet  nothing  Is  so  far  away  we  cant 
get  to  it  one  way  or  another. 

Most  transportation  builders  and  planners 
now  agree  that  balanced  transportation  is 
the  key  to  urban  mobUlty.  Those  same  plan- 
ners, however,  have  shown  us  how  dUficult  It 
is  to  agree  on  the  mix  of  modes  that  should 
comprise  that  balance.  We  have  had  no  lack 
of  technology,  no  limited  supply  of  Ideas  and 
proposals,  no  shortage  of  reports,  studies  or 
summaries.  What  we  have  needed  Is  action. 
We  have  needed  the  no-nonsense  attitude  of 
people  like  my  good  friend  Mayor  Jean  Dra- 
peau  of  Montreal  who  has  told  us  that  the 
best  way  to  build  a  mass  transit  system  la  to 
"stop  talking  and  start  digging." 

So  we  are  doing  that — In  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 
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cago.  New  York,  Boston,  San  Frandaoo, 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland. 
And  soon  In  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Seattle, 
'Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  many  other 
places  I  could  mention  as  I  stand  here  with 
my  fingers  crossed. 

But  we  have  a  tremendous  catch-up  job  to 
do.  Our  emphasis  on  public  transportation — 
In  high  gear  only  since  1969 — had  lagged  far 
behind  other  world  cities.  Since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  new  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems have  been  opened  in  Stockholm,  Oalo, 
Prankfxut,  Cologne,  Milan,  Botterdam,  Lis- 
bon and  Rome. 

And  the  systems  In  those  cities  have  bMn 
built  with  the  full  recognition  that  tranilt 
does  more  than  just  move  people.  Bather,  it 
plays  a  major  role  In  re-«tructurlng  our 
cities  to  Improve  the  quality  of  urban  life. 

We  must  use  this  approach  here  in  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  we  have  solid  Indica- 
tions that  this  can  be  the  case. 

Since  announcement  of  the  BART  System 
In  San  Francisco,  the  value  of  new  commer- 
cial construction  started  In  the  downtown 
area  has  exceeded  one  billion  dollars.  And 
all  of  the  big  new  buildings  will  be  within 
five  minutes  of  a  transit  station.  I  might  add 
that  in  the  flve  to  six  year  period  prior  to 
passage  of  the  BART  Bond  Issue  In  1962, 
new  high  rise  oflace  construction  In  San 
Francisco  averaged  $10  mllUon  a  year. 
Since  19C2.  the  total  dollar  outlay  has 
been  averaging  $50  million  a  year.  It's 
clear  that  the  BART  System  will  change 
the  living  and  working  patterns  of  the  entire 
city.  This  Is  a  very  great  respKDnslbUlty  for 
urban  transportation  planners.  It  Is  also  our 
most  exciting  challenge.  And  that's  the  atti- 
tude we've  taken  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  In  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration. 

The  largest  annual  Federal  Investment  In 
urban  mass  transportation  prior  to  Fiscal 
Year  1970  was  $175  million.  Now  we  have  $3.1 
blUlon  authorized  for  the  flve  year  period 
ending  in  Fiscal  Year  1975.  with  a  total  prom- 
ise of  $10  bllUon  for  expenditure  by  1982. 
thanks  to  the  solid  co-operation  between  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress. 

And  thanks,  of  course,  to  the  concerned 
and  dedicated  individuals  and  groups  of  the 
transit  Industry — many  of  you  who  are  here 
In  this  room  today — who  did  so  much  to 
assure  passage  of  the  landmark  Public  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1970. 

Passage  of  that  legislation  has  brought  us 
to  the  point  where  we  will  have  obligated 
more  money — during  the  18  months  begin- 
ning last  January  1 — than  was  obligated  for 
public  transportation  In  all  of  the  previous 
6  years,  "niat's  what  I  call  action.  That's  the 
kind  of  progress  we  like  to  see. 

We  are  making  a  soLld  beginning,  and  none 
Is  more  promising  than  the  new  mass  transit 
undertaking  right  here  In  Pittsburgh.  Pitts- 
burgh, of  course.  Is  one  of  those  urban  areas 
in  America  where  flred-faciUty  rapid  transit 
Is  both  technically  and  economically  feasible. 
But  this  Administration,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  are  not  locked  Into 
the  position  that  the  only  kind  of  transit  is 
rail — or  exclusive,  fixed  right-of-way — transit 
systems. 

Otir  policy,  of  course,  U  that  the  decision 
as  to  what  type  of  pubUc  transportation  to 
utilize  Is  a  local  decision.  We  make  available 
technical  studies  nK>ney.  We  seek  a  close 
planning  relationship.  But  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis. It  is  up  to  the  local  community  to 
decide  what  sort  of  public  transportation 
will  work  best. 

And  I  dont  need  to  tell  this  group  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  best  solu- 
tion— based  oo  local  declstons — has  been  to 
optimise  existing  bus  systems  all  over  the 
country.  We  are  tremendously  delighted  with 
the  phenomenal  success  (and  "phenomenal" 
Is  a  oonservatlve  word)  of  exclusive  reversi- 
ble bus  lanes  In  Washington  on  Shirley  High- 
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my.  In  Bcwton  on  the  Southeast  ExpreaBway, 
In  K«w  Jersey  on  the  Lincoln  Tunnti  ap- 
proaehea,  and  In  San  Jan.  Puerto  Rloo.  Theae 
InnoTatlons  aave  time  for  oommutOTB,  aave 
money  for  taxpayen,  and  aave  trouble  for  the 
dtiea.  ntUlalng  the  neweat  generation  at 
buaea  avallalsto,  such  projects  proTlde  the 
oofnmuter  with  alr-oondltlonlng,  oomfntable 
■eats,  carpeting,  lov-poUutlon  englnea.  flexi- 
ble routtngB  and  oourtaooa  serrlce.  Not  onlj 
do  floeta  of  buaea  In  exdualve  lanea  cut  trip 
Umea  by  as  much  aa  one-half,  they  cut  into 
the  total  number  of  rehlclee  on  the  highway 
thereby  leaeenlng  ocaigeetlon  on  overcrowded 
freeways. 

And  even  In  smaller  dtlea — where  excluslTe 
buswaya  are  not  yet  needed  or  practical — a 
simple  upgrading  of  rx^lng  stock  has  made 
urban  hue  travel  more  attractive  and  better 
utUlned. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  the  6.500  new 
buses  we  have  helped  purchase  In  recent 
years,  and  the  48  bus  systems  that  have  been 
revitalized  with  Federal  funds.  In  Pittsburgh, 
for  Instance,  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administra- 
tion funds  have  already  helped  buy  380  new 
buses,  with  200  more  on  the  way.  In  a  typical 
smaller  dty — Erie,  Pennsylvania — a  fleet  of 
60  new  buses  was  purchased  with  Federal 
assistance.  Since  then,  passenger  totals  have 
Increased  8%  percent,  reversing  a  20- year 
pattern  of  decline  and  resulting  in  the  flrst 
addition  of  a  new  route  in  IS  years.  In  Cleve- 
land we  provided  study  funds  In  order  to 
scientifically  plan  an  entire  new  bus  routing 
system.  The  bus  routes  were  based  on  trolley 
car  routes  from  decades  before,  and  hadn't 
been  altered  to  take  Into  account  shifting 
population  and  land  use  patterns.  Now  the 
buses  go  where  the  people  are,  and  they  go 
where  the  people  want  to  go. 

This  is  the  sort  of  intelligent  Imaginative 
and  aggressive  traffic  management  that  takes 
advantage  of  existing  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology. And  It  paves  the  way  for  further 
expansion  and  sophistication  as  our  cities 
grow  and  become  worthy  candidates  for  ef- 
ficient, economically  sensible  fixed  right-of- 
way  systems.  And — as  the  Pittsburgh  grant 
today  points  out — when  a  city  Is  ready  for 
that  sort  of  system,  we  are  ready  to  help. 
Pittsburgh's  approach  Is  both  evolution- 
ary and  revolutionary — as  ambitious  as  It  is 
promising.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  thus  far  has 
come  hard,  and  not  without  disagreement 
and  debate.  Few  of  man's  great  achievements 
have  come  without  honest  doubt;  the  ex- 
ploring of  new  frontiers  has  often  lead  to 
dead  ends  before  discovery — detours  before 
deatlnatlons.  Our  freedoms  were  honed  on 
the  edge  of  adversities.  Establishing  the  fifth 
freedom  of  mobility  will  require  sizeable 
quantities  of  that  pioneering  spirit:  In  sell- 
ing new  ideas,  in  solving  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems, and  In  developing  new  technology.  We 
are  trying  to  make  a  start  In  each  of  theae 
areas  at  the  Federal  lerd. 

Next  summer,  at  Transpo  72 — the  Interna- 
tional Transportation  Bxiwsltlon  to  be  held 
at  Dulles  Airport — we  are  going  to  put  some 
of  these  ideas  and  systems  on  display.  And 
I  invite  every  city  and  nation  represented 
here  today  to  Join  with  us  In  exhibiting  the 
profnisee  and  potentials  of  transportation. 
I  am  personally  making  every  effort  to  In- 
sure that  Transpo  72  will  provide  the  kind 
of  exciting  ■bowease  for  progrsas  that  the 
world's  transportation  Industry  deserves. 
Just  today  we  are  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  the  top  organisers  in  the 
country— Bill  Bird,  Vloe  President  of  Kalaar 
Industrlea — to  be  my  Special  Aaitetant  for 
Tranapo's  development.  I  am  confident  that 
BUI'S  specUl  experttae  together  wKh  Man- 
aging Director  Chet  Spurgaon's  dedication 
wUl  insure  the  soooaas  of  Transpo  T9.  And 
I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  a  great  many 
of  you — the  transportation  leaders  of  ths 
world— at  Transpo  In  1072. 
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The  United  States— and  tha  world — te  de- 
veloping a  new  awareness  for  the  Impor- 
tance of  transportation. 

Tha  four  treedoms  aa  we  know  them  may 
have  been  enunciated  by  an  American  jHva- 
Ident — but  they  are  basic  to  all  dtlaens  of 
the  world.  This  conference — and  every  na- 
tion— can  set  no  higher  goal  than  to  erase 
that  question  mark — to  help  establish  the 
fifth  freedom.  The  freedom  of  mobility.  The 
greatneaa  to  acoompllah  this  task  la  before 
us  this  morning.  It's  time  to  get  on  with 
the  idb. 
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POW-MIA  FAMILIES  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEH 


POP  WARNER  LmTiE  SCHOLARS 
INC. 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or  NOSTB   CASOLDrA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  Join  several  of  my  colleagues, 
notably  the  dlstlngtUshed  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Horton)  In 
sponsoring  legislation  to  Incorporate  the 
nationwide  Pop  Warner  Junior  League 
football  program  under  the  name  "Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc." 

"Little  Scholars"  may  seem  a  strange 
name  for  active,  rough-and-tumble 
young  boys  who  enjoy  nothing  better 
than  a  vigorous  game  of  football.  But  in 
my  own  professional  athletic  career,  and 
in  my  work  as  a  Little  League  baseball 
coach,  I  have  long  recognized  that  the 
athletic  field,  as  much  as  the  classroom. 
Is  a  good  place  to  learn  some  of  life's 
most  Important  lessons. 

But  even  in  the  more  traditional  sense 
of  scholarship,  the  Pop  Warner  Junior 
League  has  been  a  guiding  force  among 
America's  youth.  In  the  40  years  since  It 
was  founded  in  Philadelphia.  Pop  War- 
ner football  has  emphasized  not  only 
physical  fitness  and  team  play — two  na- 
tural qualities  of  an  athlete — but  citizen- 
ship and  scholarship  as  well. 

Certainly  this  program  has  had  a  wel- 
comed Influence  on  many  young  lives  in 
the  fifth  district  of  North  Carolina  with 
leagues  in  Clemmons,  Hkin,  JonesvlUe 
Kemersvllle,  Lewlsvllle,  State  Road! 
Walkertown,  and  Winston-Salem. 

Now  with  more  than  700,000  boys  play- 
ing Pop  Warner  football  in  more  than 
40  States,  the  Pop  Warner  Jimior  League 
has  become  a  major  nationwide  Influence 
in  shaping  America's  young  men  for 
civic  responsibility  and  leadership,  scho- 
lastic achievement  and  athletic  excel- 
lence. 

The  activities  of  this  organization  have 
expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Fed- 
eral-charter Is  necesBary  to  recognize  the 
organization's  broad  scope  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Pop  Warner  name  and  Insignia, 
those  i>articlpating  In  the  program,  and 
those  who  give  their  dedicated  service 
to  It. 

A  congressional  charter  will  help  to 
insure  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  unique  oomblnatlon  of  citizenship, 
scholarship,  safety,  and  sportsmanship 
which  make  up  this  program,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  seeklnglSrlit 
pasaa«e  of  this  legljilatlon. 


OF  CAUrORMlA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  prisoner-of-war 
families  are  unanimously  concerned  that 
the  prisoners  and  missing  be  promptly 
identifled  and  released. 

Only  the  foolish  hold  out  hope  that 
the  men  will  somehow  miraculously  be 
returned  before  the  Vietnam  war  ends. 

One  organization  of  prisoner  and  miss- 
ing families  has  a  firm  hold  on  reality 
The  organization,  "POW-MIA  Families 
for  Immediate  Release,"  states  the  self- 
evident  facts: 

If  the  President  will  set  a  date  to'  end  the 
war.  they  will  then  know  when  their  loved 
ones  win  come  home. 

I  now  insert  their  most  recent  state- 
ment. Let  us  hope  our  President  Is  lis- 
tening: 

ATTGtrsT  31,  1971. 
Dkab  CoNCKKSSMAi*  Leogett:  You  recently 
received  a  letter,  dated  August  1 1  and  signed 
by  a  former  prisoner  of  war  and  five  POW/ 
MIA  family  members.  This  letter,  which 
urges  a  campaign  to  obtain  International 
Inspection  of  all  prison  camps  In  Southeast 
Asia,  states  that  "every  MIA-POW  group  in 
the  country  that  we  were  able  to  contact 
has  endorsed  this  program  and  will  be  dis- 
tributing and  obtaining  signatures  on  this 
letter." 

We  are  writing  to  Inform  you  that  this 
statement  Is  a  misrepresentation,  and  ap- 
parently It  is  a  deliberate  one.  POW/MIA 
Families  for  Inmiedlate  Release  was  con- 
tacted by  the  signers  of  the  letter,  and  we 
declined  to  endorse  the  program  or  to  par- 
ticipate In  It.  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  other  groups  which  have  also  de- 
clined. 

We  certainly  would  like  to  see  Interna- 
tional Inspection  of  the  prison  camps.  But 
we  have  been  trying  to  obtain  Inspection 
for  years,  with  no  success.  This  new  program 
offers  no  plan  or  approach  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  thoee  which  have  failed  In  the 
past,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  expect  any 
good  to  come  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
It  will  work  against  the  interests  of  the 
prisoners  by  distracting  public  attention 
from  the  only  thing  which  can  help  our 
men:  the  setting  of  a  date  for  final  with- 
drawal before  the  end  of  the  year. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  have  offered  to  release  all  prison- 
ers if  we  vrtll  set  a  date  for  complete  with- 
drawal In  1971,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Pathet  Lao  would  make  a 
similar  offer  If  our  government  asked  It  to 
do  so.  We  feel  this  offer  should  be  intensively 
explored  with  a  view  to  accepting  It  within  a 
matter  of  days,  assuming  the  safety  of  our 
troops  and  the  return  of  all  American  POWs 
and  unaccounted  for  who  are  in  fact  im- 
prisoned concurrent  with  the  withdrawal  of 
all  American  troops,  can  be  agreed  upon.  It 
Is  a  source  of  great  anguish  to  us  that  our 
government  has  failed  to  do  so. 

You  can  imagine  our  feelings  as  it  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  that  President 
Nixon  and  many  members  of  Congress,  de- 
spite all  their  protestations  of  concern  for 
the  POWs.  care  more  for  General  Thleu  than 
they  do  for  our  loved  ones. 

We  fear  that  if  the  other  side's  offer  Is 
not  accepted  and  a  1971  date  set,  the  offer 
may  not  be  renewed  until  after  our  No- 
vember election.  Some  of  our  men  cannot 
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survive  an  additional  year  in  captivity.  More- 
over, the  present  Administration's  plan  to 
continue  air  support  and  a  residual  force  in 
Vietnam  indefinitely  leavea  little  hope  that 
the  prisoners  will  ever  be  returned. 

If  our  present  opportunity  Is  allowed  to 
slip  away,  we  shall  spend  1972  working 
against  the  re-election  of  President  Nixon 
and  of  all  members  of  Congress,  regardless 
of  party,  who  by  their  votes  prevented  our 
men  from  being  returned  to  us  In  1971. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  WnxiAM  Mullkn. 

Mrs.   Phujp  CtrLBxaxsoN, 

Miss  SHIttA  Ckonin, 

Mrs.   MicHAXL  Cronin. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  OUR  NATION'S 
VETERANS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUroxKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
my  strong  support  of  the  House's  re- 
cently passed  increases  in  the  budget  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  believe 
that  the  cardinal  consideration  here  is 
whether  or  not  we're  going  to  choose  re- 
sponding to  human  needs  or  balancing 
our  budget  as  our  first  priority. 

Specifically,  the  administration's  budg- 
et recommendation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  indicated 
a  dreadful  callousness  toward  infirm  vet- 
erans. This  year  the  average  dally  patient 
load  in  VA  hospitals  was  about  84,500. 
The  funds  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  next  year  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  only  79.000  patients  per  day 
When  viewed  in  light  of  the  steadily 
swelling  demand  for  hospital  admission 
this  cut  is  insensitive  at  the  least  and 
more  aptly  described  as  cruel  and  brutal. 
The  influx  of  Vietnam  veterans  has 
pushed  the  total  of  men  and  women 
served  by  the  VA  to  a  record  of  28  milllMi. 
Adding  to  the  picture  the  fact  that  the 
1^  million  World  War  I  veterans  now 
nave  an  average  age  of  over  76.  thus  re- 
quiring more  intense  and  prolonged  care ; 
It  becomes  obvious  that  the  hospitals 
nave  to  be  straining  under  their  load. 
Therefore,  the  additional  $120  million 
that  this  body  approved  for  medical  care 
nardly  evidences  a  wasteful  or  slobber- 
>ngly  maudlin  posture  toward  veterans 
/as  the  President's  rejection  of  our  efforts 

^'  would  seemingly  imply. 

'  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse  treatment,  I 
believe  that  this  body  acted  appropriately 
^oylncreasing  the  proposed  ouOay  by  $14 
minion.  Our  Nation  and  our  Government 
must  shoulder  the  heavy  burden  of  help- 
ing the  misled  young  men  in  this  group 
to  help  themselves.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  presence  of  these  men  in  South- 
east Asia  is  not  of  their  own  volition  but 
Is  directly  due  to  the  wiU  of  our  Gtovem- 
ment  ofBciads. 

The  conditions  that  must  be  coped  with 
there— a  drug  laden  land  combined  with 
UtOe  legitimate  recreation  and  lots  of  in- 
active hours — are  again  not  the  choice  of 
these  men.  Hence,  to  practically  abandon 
these  soldiers  by  providing  only  very 
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limited  facilities  is  not  the  mark  of  a 
Government  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
governed.  Also,  the  money  that  will  be 
channeled  into  research  on  this  problem 
through  this  increase  is  an  integral  part 
of  realistically  and  thoroughly  facing  this 
dilemma. 

Handling  their  volume  of  paperwork 
has  become  an  enormous  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration task,  as  the  claims  increase 
proportionally  to  the  number  of  veterans. 
Particularly  in  meeting  the  requests  of 
the  many  returning  veterans  from  Viet- 
nam, the  time  lag  between  application 
and  enactment  is  agonizingly  long. 
Workloads  in  the  57  regional  offices  have 
increased  25  percent  in  the  last  3  years. 
The  number  of  personnel  in  these  offices 
has  increased  by  only  3  Vi  percent  in  that 
period.  These  staffs  have  to  reply  to  ap- 
plications for  education  and  training  un- 
der the  GI  bill  which  have  soared  upward 
by  36  percent  in  those  3  years.  The  VA 
regional  offices'  operations  are  indeed  in 
need  of  increased  funding,  instead  of  see- 
ing this,  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement reacts  by  slashing  $14  million 
from  the  previous  fiscal  allotment.  The  $7 
million  which  was  restored  by  this  body 
is  only  a  stopgap  remedy  to  this  severe 
problem.  With  the  winding  down  of  the 
Vietnam  war  we  will  have  to  anticipate 
an  even  greater  demand  on  the  admin- 
istrative and  clerical  services  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Unmistakably,  to 
reduce  rather  than  increase  support  in 
this  area  is  a  grave  error;  one  we  had 
better  not  repeat. 

The  repercussions  and  significance  of 
this  trend  toward  cutting  the  VA  budget 
are  worth  noting.  We  are  all  proud  of  the 
quality  of  life  our  Nation  enjoys.  We  are 
sufficientiy  proud  to  arm  ourselves  for  its 
protection.  We  say  to  our  young  men 
that  our  traditions  and  life  style  are 
worth  fighting  for,  and  they  go  and 
fight — truly  showing  courage  of  the  flrst 
magnitude.  But,  when  these  men  are 
woimded  or  become  aged  or  return  from 
war  addicted  to  drugs  we  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  help  them — the  budget 
would  not  allow  it.  What  a  let  down 
these  men  must  feel.  Their  pride  in  their 
cotmtry  has  to  diminish  tts  they  are 
passed  over  and  neglected.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  transmit  much  pride  in  this  Na- 
tion to  subsequent  generations  if  we  do 
not  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  spend 
our  money  in  support  of  a  full-term 
quality  life  for  those  who  are  called  to 
sacrifice  most  in  support  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Nation. 


CELEBRATTON  OP  25TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  CANONIZA-nON  OP 
MOTHER  CABRINI 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  cele- 
brates the  25th  anniversary  feast  day  of 
St.  Prances  Xavler  Cabrini.  cancailzed 
by  Pope  Pius  xn  in  1946  as  the  first 
American  saint. 
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I  take  pride  in  representing  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Mother  Cabrini  lived  and 
in  which  she  performed  the  many  good 
works  which  live  after  her.  The  nuns  be- 
longing to  the  Institute  of  the  Missionary 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  founded  by 
Mother  Cabrini  in  1880,  are  the  daugh- 
ters faithfully  carrying  on  Mother  Ca- 
brini's  tasks. 

Mother  Cabrini  was  bom  In  a  -tmai] 
Italian  village  in  1850.  She  lost  her  par- 
ents at  a  very  early  age  and  was  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources.  Even  during  her 
youth  and  young  womanhood  she  ex- 
hibited her  devotion  to  God  and  hu- 
manity in  undertaking  the  many  great 
and  good  acts  that  were  to  mark  her  life. 
Naturalized  an  American  citizen  in  1909, 
Mother  Cabrini  established  many 
schools,  orphanages,  and  hospitals  serv- 
ing this  Nation's  peoples  of  all  races  and 
religiMis. 

In  my  district  two  hospitals  operated 
by  the  Mid-West  Province  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are 
representative  of  the  caring  spirit  at  the 
ever-working  Mother  Cabrini.  The  Ninth 
District's  Colimibus  Hospital  and  Frank 
Cuneo  Memorial  Ho«)ltal  were  recoiUy 
merged  with  St.  Prances  Xavier  Cabrini 
Hospital  on  the  near  West  Side  into 
an  expanding  health  service  complex,  the 
Columbus-Cuneo-Cabrlni  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Mother  Cabrini  died  at  Columbus  Hos- 
pital in  1917  at  the  age  of  67,  ending  the 
earthly  work  of  the  Patroness  of  Immi- 
grants. Her  legacy  of  enduring  good, 
bringing  health  and  happiness  to  many 
will  continue  to  mark  her  as  a  saint  of 
our  times,  an  American  saint. 


"SPEED"  ADDICTION  CAN  BE 
STOPPED 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MAXTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
cognizant  of  the  tragic  drug  problem 
which  plagues  our  coimtry,  and  the  ur- 
gent need  to  alleviate  it.  AMA  Update, 
a  newsletter  put  out  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  had  an  interesting 
article  on  how  Japan  came  to  grip  with 
"Speed"  addiction. 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
study: 

"Spbkd"  Addiction  Caw  Bs  Stopped — Uwww  is 
How  Onx  Nation  Dm  It 

Can  a  nation  solve  a  drug  addiction  prob- 
lem of  epidemic  proportloiia? 

Yea,  says  a  former  Japanese  police  official. 
But  it  Isn't  easy.  His  solution,  like  a  weU- 
known  headache  remedy,  involvaa  "a  com- 
bination of  active  Ingredlants." 

"Unlike  other  Asian  oountrlas.  Japan  was 
relatively  free  of  drug  addiction  untU  about 
35  years  ago,"  Isamu  Nltta  told  ua.  Now  flnt 
secretary  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  In  Waab- 
ington.  he  was  formerly  a  senior  oadal  of 
his  nation's  National  Police  Agency.  "In 
China,  for  example,  opium  has  been  a  major 
problem  for  centuries.  Opium  has  never  been 
much  of  a  problem  with  ua. 

"But  ahorUy  aftar  World  War  n.  we  dl»- 
oovered  that  larga  numban  of  our  paople 
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were  'booked'  on  'qpeed' — metbampheta- 
mlnee.  We  call  them  'wide  awake'  drugs.  The 
problem  was  partly  of  our  own  making.  Dur- 
ing tbe  war  we  Issued  wide  awake  drugs  to 
our  troops  to  keep  tbem  alert,  and  to  factory 
workers,  to  step  up  production. 

"It's  not  pleasant  to  bave  lost  a  war,  as  we 
did  In  '46.  A  deep  gloom  pervaded  tbe  land. 
We  ware  ripe  for  addiction.  By  tben.  manu- 
facturers bad  built  up  stockpiles  of  metbam- 
pbetamlnes,  wblcb  wound  up  on  tbe  open 
market. 

"A  measure  of  tbe  serloxisness  of  tbe  prob- 
lem was  tbe  crime  rate — wblcb  soared.  Most 
often  arrested  for  drug-related  offenses  were 
artists,  musicians  and  otber  creative  types, 
waitresses,  watcbmen  and  otbers  wbo  worked 
nlgbt  bours,  returning  veterans  and  young 
people  In  general. 

"It  took  a  fuU  decade,  and  It  wasn't  easy, 
but  we  licked  tbe  problem.  Of  course,  tbere 
are  definite  medical  needs  for  stimulants, 
and  doctors  are  capable  of  assuring  tbelr 
proper  prescription.  Our  concern  was  wltb 
tbelr  improper  use.  Our  approacb  was  tbree- 
fold  .  .  . 

"First,  and  most  Important,  was  an  api>eal 
to  public  opinion.  Tbls  educational  effort 
was  aimed  mainly  at  young  people,  and  tbelr 
sense  of  personal  and  national  pride.  But  we 
also  stressed  tbe  dire  consequences  of  drug 
taking. 

"Second,  we  enacted  stringent  new  laws. 
Manufacture  of  wide  awake  drugs  in  tablet 
or  powder  form  was  banned  in  1949;  our 
addicts  were  tben  accustomed  to  taking  tbe 
pills  orally.  But  tbey  quickly  discovered  tbat 
tbey  could  get  "blgber,'  faster  by  injecting 
liquid  speed  Into  tbelr  bloodstream.  So  we 
banned  tbe  liquid  form,  too. 

"Otber  laws  provided  stiff er  penalties  for 
addicts  and  pusbers,  and  compulsory  bospi- 
tallzation  for  addicts. 

"Tblrd  was  vigorous  law  enforcement.  Our 
narcotics  agents  pretended  to  be  addicts, 
looking  for  a  'fix'.  I've  forgotten  bow  many 
pusbera  we  rounded  up  tbat  way. 

"Wbat's  Important  is.  tbat  it  worked.  In 
1954 — tbe  peak  year — some  55,000  persona 
were  arrested  on  drug-related  cbarges.  Now, 
only  a  few  hundred  arrests  a  year  involve 
wide  awake  drugs. 

"Narcotics  are  becoming  a  problem, 
though,  especially  beroln.  However,  we're 
using  similar  techniques.  And  we  think  we 
bave  tbe  narcotics  problem  under  control, 
too." 


ALASKA'S  POPULATION  GROWING 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASTtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
years,  the  population  in  the  State  of 
Alaslui  has  more  than  doubled.  People 
from  all  over  the  United  States  are  learn- 
ing of  the  wonders  of  our  glorious  State. 

To  meet  this  unusually,  and  I  might 
add,  welcomed  growth,  the  State  of 
Alaska  must  grow  with  Its  people.  The 
cities  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  as 
well  as  other  cities,  are  experiencing 
rapid  population  growth,  which  is  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  needed  munici- 
pal services. 

One  of  the  services  most  needed  and 
most  Eiffected  by  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
cities  is  that  of  municipal  water  system 
improvement  and  expansion. 

Because  the  financial  burden  to  build 
a  water  supply  system  Is  so  great  and 
because  the  water  supply  is  mandatory 
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to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  com* 
munity,  the  city  councils  of  Anchorage 
and    Fairbanks    urge    the    approval    of 
Federal  grants  to  finance  the  needs  ol 
these  communities. 

On  July  23,  1971.  an  Anchorage-Fair- 
banks joint  resolution  was  passed,  and  I 
am  inserting  a  copy  into  the  Record 
for  examination  by  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

A  RXSOLUTION   UBOIMG   TBS   APPBOPBIATION    OF 

Statk  and  Feok&ai.  Ponds  To  Assist  in  the 

ilcpaovement  and  extension   of  munici- 

PAixY  Owned  Watek  Systems 

Whereas,  the  cities  of  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks, as  well  as  other  cities  in  tbe  State  of 
AJasluk.  are  experiencing  an  unprecedented 
growth  and  resultant  demand  for  municipal 
water  system  Improvement  and  expansion, 
and 

Whereas,  the  cost  to  meet  sucb  demand  is 
a  financial  burden  greater  than  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  municipal  water  system  funds,  and 

Whereas,  the  public  supply  of  water  is 
mandatory  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
cities  of  the  State. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  tbat  the 
councils  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  In  joint 
session,  urge  the  passage  and  approval  of 
legislation  by  tbe  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments appropriating  suJBcleut  funds  to  meet 
the  grant  needs  of  munlclpally-owned  water 
systems  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Alaska  Mu- 
nicipal League  be  requested  to  obtain  and 
tabulate  the  fund  requirements  for  municipal 
water  systems  In  the  State  of  Alaska  for  the 
next  10  years  and  disseminate  tbls  informa- 
tion to  appropriate  government  agencies. 


THE  ADVENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
advent  of  a  National  Health  Care  Sys- 
tem for  the  United  States  is  seen  as  an 
Inevitable  necessity  by  many  health  care 
experts.  Dr.  David  Stark  Murray,  a  lead- 
er in  the  establishment  of  the  British 
National  Health  Service,  is  presently 
touring  the  United  States  explaining  the 
benefits  of  a  national  health  care  deliv- 
ery system.  He  has  observed  that  health 
care  now  consumes  less  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  Britain  than  in  the 
United  States,  yet  everyone  is  covered 
under  the  British  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
September  8,  by  Mr.  Frank  Angelo,  edi- 
tor, who  quoted  extensively  from  an  in- 
terview with  Dr.  Murray.  Dr.  Murray's 
point  is  clear ;  EfiQciency  means  economy, 
and  efiQciency  in  health  care  can  be 
achieved  only  through  a  national  health 
care  program. 

The  article  follows: 

British  Expert  Sees  It  Coming  :  PREPAm  U.fl. 

HEAI.TH  Services  Near 

(By  Frank  Angelo) 

An  editor  meets  such  interesting  people. 
For  example : 

Dr.  David  Stark  Murray,  a  delightful  visitor 
from  London  wbo  gently  insist*  tbat  Amer- 
icans are  mucb  closer  tban  tbey  tblok  to  a 
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free-to-aU.    tax-supported    national    taaalth 

service. 

Dr.  Murray  happens  to  be  one  of  those  M. 
lows  wbo  believe  tbat  if  you  need  a  doctor 
you  should  have  one  without  having  to  worry 
about  paying  tbe  bill — at  least  not  dlrecUy. 
The  idea,  of  course,  is  not  a  particularly  new 
one — but  tbat  a  visitor  should  think  that 
the  United  States  verges  on  being  a  hot  bed 
of  socialized  medicine  has  a  certain  novelty. 
Particularly  when  tbe  thought  is  expressed 
by  a  recognized  authority. 

Dr.  Murray  was  a  leader  In  the  establish- 
ment of  what  Is  the  best  knovm  of  such 
plans — tbe  British  National  Health  Service. 
He  has  written  and  talked  extensively  about 
more  efficient  delivery  of  health  services 
around  the  world,  and  he  becomes  almost 
lyrical  when  he  discusses  tbe  functioning  of 
Britain's  blood  bank.  More  than  a  mlUion 
volunteer  donors  provide  blood  to  make  pos- 
sible free  transfusions  for  anyone  In  need  at 
anytime. 

So  much  for  Dr.  Murray's  credentials.  The 
fact  that  he  was  Invited  to  discuss  what 
some  will  consider  heretical  views  In  a  semi- 
nar at  Wayne  State  University's  Medical 
School  suggests  that.  Indeed,  changes  are  in 
the  air.  Added  item:  Tbe  Wayne  seminar 
was  sponsored  by  the  school's  Department  of 
Community  and  Family  Medicine  which  Is 
one  year  old  and  which  la  in  contact  with 
each   student  before   graduation. 

Dr.  Murray's  appearance  at  Wayne  was 
one  of  almost  a  score  he'll  be  making  in  the 
United  States  at  tbe  invitation  of  friends, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  with  him  It  be- 
comes obvious  that  he  dearly  loves  what 
he's  doing— and  is  trying  hard  to  be  as  gen- 
tle as  possible  in  bis  critique  of  America's 
health -care    approach. 

Said  Dr.  Murray  with  a  touch  of  bemuse- 
ment: 

■Really,  I  don't  understand  why  you  don't 
go  all  the  way.  After  all.  about  70  mlUlon 
peopli  In  the  United  States  are  getting  some 
form  of  goveriiment-pald  health  care  now." 

Can  this  be  true?  Well,  yes,  when  you 
consider  the  Merchant  Marine  plan  that's 
part  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
was  established  late  in  the  18th  Centuryl 
And  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  Medi- 
care, and  Medicaid,  and  tbe  Armed  Services, 
and  health-care  efforts  through  the  poverty 
program,  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Murray's  point  was  that  if  we  put  all 
these  things — and  a  little  more — together 
Into  one  National  Health  Service,  period, 
we'd  all  be  better  cared  for  and  it  wouldn't 
cost  so  mucb. 

Well  .  .  .  that  may  be.  and  there'll  be 
more  than  a  little  debate  on  tbe  matter  In 
the  weeks  ahead  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
But  while  you're  available,  doctor,  tell  me, 
how  does  the  British  system  really  work? 
Who  does  It  cover?  What  does  it  cost  and 
who  pays  for  It? 

"Everyone  Is  covered,  even  you  If  you 
happened  to  come  to  England  for  a  vaca- 
tion." he  said.  "It  costs  nothing  dlrecUy. 
Payments  to  doctors  and  hospitals  come 
from  the  general  tax  funds  and  some  social- 
security  contributions  by  those  who  are  em- 
ployed. Cost  for  each  person  a  year  averages 
$90  and  98  percent  of  all  people  in  Britain 
have  signed  with  a  general  practitioner." 

Assuming  you  lived  In  Britain,  the  doctor 
explained,  you  simply  would  pick  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  you  wanted  to  handle  you 
and/ or  your  family  and  sign  up  with  blm 
He  In  turn  would  be  paid  a  fixed  yearly  fee 
by  the  health  service  whether  he  treated 
you  once  or  a  hundred  times.  If  you  wanted 
special,  private  care,  you  would  pay  extra 
for    that. 

There  was  much  more  detail,  but  finally 
Dr.  Murray  was  emphasizing  the  efllclency 
of  tbe  system,  how  health  care  was  taking 
less  of  the  total  national  product  In  Britain 
than  it  is  In  America.  And  tbere  was  a  bit 
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of  twinge  wben,  with  a  twinkle  In  bis  eyes, 
he   said : 

'You  know,  tbe  economic  problems  you're 
having  may  be  Just  the  thing  to  force  you 
to  think  of  more  efficiency,  including  de- 
livery of  health  services." 


THE  BIG  BOYS  AGAINST  PRINK 
Hn.T. 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  28th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing, 
a  fight  is  presently  raging  over  the  pro- 
posed location  of  high  tension  lines  to 
carry  current  from  a  pump  storage  facil- 
ity being  built  by  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority,  located  in  the  Scho- 
harie Valley,  Schoharie  County,  across 
an  unspoiled  portion  of  the  CatskiU 
Mountains  in  Greene  Coimty  for  final 
delivery  to  Con  Edison  in  New  York  City. 

The  backgroimd  and  impact  of  this 
proposal  Is  far  better  explained  by  a 
resident  of  the  affected  area,  Mr.  Brooks 
Atkinson,  former  drama  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Simday  Times, 
than  by  any  words  of  mine.  For  that 
reason,  I  insert  the  fuU  text  of  this 
editorial : 

The  Bio  Bots  Aoainst  Prink  wn.i. 
(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

Prink  Hill. — When  he  was  working  on  our 
porch  two  springs  ago,  Ralph  Teter,  builder 
and  neighbor,  spoke  tbe  unbelievable  words. 
He  said  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority 
had  completed  plans  to  build  a  massive  power 
transmission  line  through  our  community. 
Originating  over  the  mountain  at  a  pumped 
storage  plant  in  Blenheim  and  GUboa,  it  will 
cross  a  ridge  of  Pisgab  Mountain,  wblcb  is 
the  western  wall  of  our  town,  and  go  down 
through  the  Durham  and  Catsklll  valleys  to 
Leeds  near  the  Hudson  River. 

I  couldn't  believe  it.  Things  as  hideous  as 
tbat  don't  happen  in  our  truly  rural  area. 
At>out  ten  thousand  years  ago  a  glacier  crept 
over  our  mountains,  leaving  vivid  scratches 
that  can  still  be  read,  like  tea  leaves.  In  1801 
the  Susquehanna  Turnpike  was  opened  to 
famiUes,  wagons  and  cattle  on  tbelr  way 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Susquehanna,  and 
then  on  to  tbe  West.  Apart  from  the  glacier 
and  the  turnpike,  nothing  has  happened  to 
alter  the  quiet  beauty  and  the  natural  com- 
posure of  our  neighborhood.  It  Is  dc»nlnated 
by  nature. 

But  what  Mr.  Teter  said  ttirned  out  to  be 
true.  Not  long  after  be  was  working  bere, 
strangers  with  surveying  equipment  began 
to  slip  discreetly  tbrougb  tbe  community.  In 
one  private  woodlot  they  chopped  down  a 
tree  that  stood  In  tbe  way  of  a  clear  view  by 
the  surveyors.  Tbe  owner  of  the  woodlot  bad 
never  felt  the  physical  impact  of  government 
sggresslon  before.  There  was  no  doubt  tbat 
we  were  being  Invaded  by  a  baleful  organi- 
zation—part Mafia,  part  Big  Brother— that 
proposed  to  destroy  tbe  beauty  and  integrity 
of  our  town  and  brutally  intrude  on  one  of 
the  scenic  glories  of  tbe  OetsklU  Mountains. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  find 
out  who  was  the  enemy.  He  was  hiding  be- 
hind a  bush  of  polite  secretiveness.  But  we 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  ovir  com- 
munity a  public-spirited  attorney,  Barry  Oar- 
flakel,   wbo    knows    his    way    througb   the 
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mazes  of  bureaucratic  intrigue  and  (doubt- 
less It  Is  just  as  well)  does  not  expect  to  be 
paid.  He  organized  our  side  (Marsball  Bell, 
the  vUlage  storekeeper,  is  the  chairman) , 
urged  the  town  to  pass  an  ordinance  (wblcb 
says  tbe  transmission  Une  "would  forever 
drastlcaUy  destroy  tbe  environmental  values 
of  the  Durham  VaUey  area")  and  filed  an 
Intervenors'  brief  with  tbe  Federal  Power 
Commission,  which  wiU  ultimately  decide 
where  tbe  line  will  go. 

Nor  are  we  without  otber  friends.  Tbe 
Oreene  County  Planning  Board,  Representa- 
tive Hamilton  Fish  Jr.  and  Joseph  C.  Swidler, 
cbainuan  of  tbe  New  York  State  Public 
Service  Commlwdan,  bave  all  protested  basic- 
ally because  of  the  irreparable  damage  to  an 
"uncluttered  and  uniquely  beautiful  area." 
In  tbe  beginning  I  was  not  certain  tbat  an 
abstract  value  like  "beauty"  would  carry 
much  pubUc  weight.  But  tbe  bleak  prospect 
of  a  gross  impairment  of  "beauty"  alarmed 
and  enraged  tbe  people  at  tbe  town  meeting 
last  year  more  than  the  threat  to  land  values. 

Tbe  Inequality  of  tbe  power  authority's 
resources  and  otirs  is  frightening — a  very 
harsh  fact  of  life  In  tbe  corporate  socialism 
that  governs  our  coimtry.  Although  we  have 
threatened  no  one  and  have  taken  no  bostUe 
action,  we  are  expected  to  defend  ourselves 
against  a  huge  political  and  technological 
organization  that  can  pay  tbe  salaries  of 
executives,  engineers,  attorneys  and  public 
relations  specialists,  pay  their  expenses  to 
meetings,  pay  exi>erts  and  witnesses,  pay  for 
surveys,  promotion  and  publications.  It  is  a 
fully  staffed  state  within  a  state.  When  its 
representatives  appear  at  hearings  they  are 
not  interested  in  our  problems.  I  hope  the 
genuineness  of  our  concern  for  an  unim- 
paired environment  will  compensate  for  tbe 
meagemess  of  our  resources. 

For  tbe  Power  Authority  is  trapped  in  a 
public  relations  maneuver  that  substitutee 
cant  for  reality  and  Is  morally  oontemptible. 
It  pretends  tbat  a  34-mlle,  blgb-power 
transmission  line  on  towers  80  to  140  feet 
tall  tbrougb  a  right-of-way  that  will  be  150 
feet  wide  (more  likely  400  feet  wide)  will  be 
a.i  asset  to  our  environment.  "Planning  and 
Design  for  Preservation  and  Enhancement  of 
Environment"  is  the  title  of  the  Power  Au- 
thority's first  brochure,  published  In  1969. 
Among  otbo'  things  it  declares  that  it  has 
found  the  way  to  build  and  operate  hydro- 
electric projects  and  simultaneously  pre- 
serve and  enhance  environmental  values.  Tbe 
Environmental  Report  published  last  March 
is  lees  sanctimonious  but  it  does  declare  that 
the  line  "wUl  not  bave  any  significant  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  environment."  It  is  as 
full  of  wista-fulfillment  as  the  Pentagon 
papers. 

I  hope  tbe  Power  Authority  does  not  be- 
lieve its  own  propaganda.  Its  transmission 
line  wlU  Introduce  into  a  natural  environ- 
ment a  totally  alien  element  of  technological 
design  and  manufacture.  It  can  only  be  a 
calamity. 

(Note. — Brooks  Atkinson  is  the  former 
New  York  Times  drama  critic.  His  "Prink 
HUl"  is  in  Durham,  N.Y.) 

You  will  note  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Atkinson  mentions  my  name  as  being  di- 
rectly involved  in  this  matter.  That  Is 
true.  My  involvement  is  an  effort  to  see 
that  the  residents  and  local  governments 
and  planning  boards  of  my  district  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  development,  re- 
ceive full  consideration,  and  fair  and  im- 
partial hearings  in  this  matter  which  so 
intimately  affect  their  lives.  For  this  rea- 
son I  have  formally  intervened  in  the 
proceedings  presently  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  on  the  Gilboa-Leeds 
Transmission  line — project  No.  2685. 

I  have  done  this  as  with  the  passage 
of  time.  It  has  become  increasingly  my 
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conviction  that  the  underlying  attitude 
of  the  Commission  is  that  any  objector 
to  the  proposed  transmission  line  is  an 
uninformed  nuisance,  to  be  placated  by 
a  show  of  bureaucratic  legal  procedure, 
while  the  council  and  staff  of  the  power 
authority  are  the  only  ones  clothed  in 
respectabihty,  and  whose  words  and 
wishes  are  the  only  ones  worth  listen- 
ing to.  This  is  true  even  though  the  in- 
tervener be  Brooks  Atkinson,  the  town 
of  Durham,  or  the  county  of  Greene, 
through  its  county  planning  boanl. 

The  inequality  of  resources  between 
the  power  authority  and  the  resources  of 
a  small  local  town  or  county,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Atkinson,  tend  to  tip  the  scales 
of  justice  in  favor  of  the  authority  and 
against  the  interveners,  even  if  the  in- 
terveners are  given  every  possible  con- 
sideration by  the  Power  Commission  and 
its  examiners.  All  hope  of  equity  goes  out 
the  window  when  it  appears  the  Com- 
mission and  its  examiner  can  only  hear 
the  voice  of  the  powerful  applicant,  and 
is  deaf  to  the  poor  municipality  and  help- 
less individual  resident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  example  of  this  ap- 
parent desire  to  please  the  voice  of  power 
wliile  ignoring  the  pleas  of  the  relatively 
impoverished  interveners  is  shown  by 
the  selection  of  the  city  of  Albany  as  the 
site  of  the  hearings  in  this  case.  Albany 
is  miles  removed  from  the  affected  area, 
with  the  trip  there  a  hardship  on  the 
people  wishing  to  attend. 

One  might  forgive  the  hearing  exam- 
iner in  this  case,  who  chose  the  Federal 
Court  Building  in  Albany  as  the  nearest 
available  courtroom  on  the  grounds  he 
Ukes  to  hold  hearings  in  a  courtroom  at- 
mosphere. It  is  abundantly  clear,  how- 
over,  from  every  motion  and  statement 
made  since  the  prehearing  on  June  22, 
that  only  the  power  authority  wanted  the 
hearings  in  that  city. 

Given  the  referee's  preference  for  a 
courtroom  setting,  one  might  even  be- 
lieve this  selection  of  Albany  was  an  im- 
avoidable  necessity,  were  this  neces- 
sity not  the  result  of  the  Commission 
granting  the  power  authority  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  to  prepare  its  case.  Greene 
County  through  which  this  line  will  pass 
has  a  courthouse,  and  if  the  hearing 
date  had  remained  as  originally  set  for 
October  5,  their  courtrooms  would  have 
been  available.  But  by  pushing  off  the 
hearing  date  to  November,  the  power  au- 
thority, with  the  assistance  of  the  Com- 
mission insured  that  those  courtrooms 
would  be  occupied  by  the  fall  term  of 
coimty  court.  Seven  months  a  year  the 
Greene  Coimty  courtrooms  would  be 
available. 

One  might  even  have  believed  the 
speedy  granting  of  the  authority's  mo- 
tion for  a  delay  in  the  hearing  date  sim- 
ply marked  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission,  were  it  not  the  only  motion 
granted  by  the  Commission  to  date,  while 
the  10  or  12  motions  msuie  by  the  at- 
torneys for  the  Greene  County  Planning 
Board  and  the  town  of  Durham  have 
gone  unanswered  and  untujknowledged. 

One  might  still  believe  all  this  were 
the  result  of  traditional  bureaucratic 
accident,  if  the  representatives  of  the 
power  authority  at  the  prehearing  had 
not  complained  at  length  of  the  difficulty 
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of  havlnir  their  paid  witnesses  travel  to 
Greene  County,  the  unsiiltabillty  of  res- 
taurant and  hotel  facilities  In  the  area 
for  such  highly  placed  jxoxAe,  and  the 
general  Inconvenience  a  Oreene  County 
hearing  location  would  lay  on  the  au- 
thority's tax  paid  staff. 

So  we  find  that  people  whose  very  lives 
are  directly  affected  by  the  proposed 
lines,  must  Journey  at  their  own  expense 
to  the  dty  of  Albany,  and  plead  their 
case  in  unfamiliar  and  foreign  surround- 
ings, while  the  Commissioner's  examiner 
and  staff  will  find  themselves  cloistered 
in  a  Federal  court  building  far  removed 
from  the  transmission  line  site,  and  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  the  people  its  con- 
struction will  affect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  case,  the  only  one 
in  which  I  have  been  personally  Involved 
with  the  workings  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Is  representative  of  the 
concern  shown  by  that  agency  of  the 
Government  charged  with  a  responsibil- 
ity toward  the  governed,  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  suggest  rules,  regula- 
tions and  personnel  of  the  Commission 
need  a  thorough  overhaul. 


MAN  VERSUS  MACHINE:  INDIVID- 
UAL PRIVACY  IN  A  COMPUTER- 
IZED SOCIETY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxxxou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febru- 
ary a  Senate  subcommittee  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  question  of  individ- 
ual privacy  and  the  threats  posed  by  in- 
creasingly efBclent  gathering,  storage, 
and  retrieval  of  information  about  all 
of  our  private  lives.  Those  hearings 
alerted  us  to  the  dangers  we  face;  now  we 
must  address  ourselves  to  legislative 
measures  which  provide  some  protection 
for  individual  privacy  in  a  society  which 
is  rapidly  making  a  prophet  of  George 
Orwell. 

Perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  effort  in 
this  direction  is  contained  in  HJR.  854, 
introduced  in  January  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch).  It  attempts  to  place  some  con- 
trols over  what  sorts  of  personal  infor- 
mation finds  its  way  into  the  hungry 
storage  banks  of  the  Nation's  computers, 
how  long  it  can  stay  there,  who  can  get 
their  hands  on  It.  and  how  the  individual 
citizen  can  act  to  insure  that  false  or 
misleading  information  about  him  is  not 
circulated. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rxcoro  a 
useful  analysis  of  HJt.  854  and  of  the 
general  subject  of  controlling  the  impact 
of  the  Information  exploelon  on  personal 
privacy,  prepared  by  a  constituent  of 
mine.  The  author,  Albert  Foer,  attends 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School, 
where  he  serves  as  an  editor  of  the  Law 
Review. 

Mr.  Foer  warns  that  legislation  in  this 
field  must  take  full  accoimt  of  the  rele- 
vant computer  technology,  and  should 
not  be  dr&fted  with  file  drawers  and  pa- 
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per  dossiers  in  mind.  He  warns  that  to 
control  what  comes  out  of  a  computerized 
information  system,  you  must  control 
what  goes  in.  In  addition,  he  recommends 
consideration  of  built-in  devices  which 
control  access  to  and  Improper  retrieval 
of  computer  data. 

The  text  of  the  paper  follows: 
Accxss  TO  Yous  Own  Rbcobos:   Thx  Koch 
Bm. 

(By  Albert  A.  Foer) 

I.    THK    PBOBLKlt 

"Aa  we  ptLBS  through  Ufe  we  leave  a  trail 
of  records,  widely  dispersed  and  generally 
Inacceealble — except  with  a  great  deal  of  ef- 
fort and  diligence."  ■  The  first  part  of  thlB 
statement  Is  true.  The  second  part  Is  losing 
Its  truth  rapidly.  Today  we  are  becoming 
conjsclous  of  the  fact  that  a  traU  of  records 
which  is  no  longer  widely  dispersed  and  gen- 
erally Inaccessible  leads  quietly  and  almost 
Imperceptibly  to  a  prison  of  magnetic  tape. 

The  nature  of  our  government  and  of  our 
economy  make  it  Imperative  that  we  give  out 
information  about  ourselves.  Therefore  we 
have  tax  records;  social  security  records;  se- 
lective service  records:  census  records; 
police  records;  hoepltal  records;  school  rec- 
ords; test  records;  marriage  records;  credit 
records;  records,  even,  of  what  books  we 
borrow  and  what  magazines  we  subscribe  to. 
In  the  past,  these  reconls  were  kept  In  the 
decentralized  filing  cabinets  of  the  govern- 
ment's various  agencies,  the  corporations  and 
other  institutions. 

But  a  new  technology  has  entered  the 
scene,  making  a  much  more  efficient  system 
of  record-keeping  poeslble.  Sinoe  about  1964. 
the  computer  has  made  it  poeslble  to  assem- 
ble large  amounts  of  personal  information 
In  data  banks.  Due  to  the  perfection  of  time- 
sharing and  remote  access  terminals,  thU 
Information  can  be  made  available  anywhere 
in  an  incredibly  short  time.  The  computeriza- 
tion of  credit  reporting,  for  example,  has 
made  it  possible  for  The  Credit  Data  Cor- 
poration to  provide  subscribing  companies 
with  checks  on  Individuals  within  ninety 
seconds  of  a  request  for  data.*  The  Retail 
Credit  Company,  which  rates  persons  for  a 
wide  variety  of  purposes  Including  industrial 
security,  has  7,000  investigators  and  main- 
tains dossiers  on  more  than  forty -two  million 
Americans.'  And  the  credit  reporting  Indus- 
try is  only  beginning  to  create  the  national 
network  which  computers  make  possible. 

The  computerization  of  government  flies 
has  also  been  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace. 
The  New  York  State  Identification  and  In- 
telligence System  consists  of  a  central  unit 
designed  to  store  Information  for  state  and 
local  law-enforcement  agencies  and  permit 
them  to  retrieve  data  through  their  own  ter- 
minals.* On  the  national  level,  we  have  the 
FBI's  National  Crime  Information  Center, 
the  Passport  Office's  Lookout  File  on  "sub- 
versives," the  Secret  Service's  file  on  poten- 
tial assassins,  and  the  Army's  surveUlance 
&le  on  dissidents,  to  give  but  a  few  examples 
of  the  government's  computerized  records 
on  individuals. 

The  following  problems  have  emerged  as 
the  most  slgnlflcant  byproducts  of  the  com- 
puterization of  records: 

( 1 )  Information  which  was  previously  hard 
to  obtain  U  Increasingly  located  In  a  central 
data  bank.  Therefore,  more  Information  Is 
more  easUy  available  on  a  given  Individual. 

(3)  The  new  Information  technology  has 
made  it  possible  to  obtain,  manipulate,  and 
retrieve  mtich  larger  qxiantltles  of  informa- 
tion than  ever  before.  Laser  technology 
makes  It  feasible  to  store  a  twenty-page 
dossier  on  every  American  on  a  piece  of  tape 
that  Is  less  than  B.OOO  feet  long.*  Wiretapping 
has  progressed  to  the  stage  where  it  is  almost 
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impossible  to  detect.  Bugging  is  no  long«r 
needed;  paraboUc  microphones  and  other 
new  techniques  make  It  possible  to  listen  In 
on  a  conversation  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.* The  possibUltles  for  obtaining  man 
data  and  for  handling  that  data  have  led  to 
the  demand  by  researchers,  investigators,  and 
administrators  that  the  new  technology  be 
fuUy  utUlzed.  The  hunger  for  facts  has  mors 
than  kept  pace  with  technology,  resulting  in 
the  continued  narrowing  of  the  realm  at 
individual  privacy. 

(3)  Information  is  shared  by  different  col- 
lectors, so  that  a  single  national  data  cen- 
ter— an  idea  which  arovised  great  anxiety  in 
the  late  1960'8 — has  already  been  outmoded. 
When  computers  "talk  to  each  other."  and 
remote  access  terminals  are  available,  the 
centrsUization  has  already  taken  place.  More- 
over, Information-sharing  has  been  taking 
on  new  and  frightening  forms.  American  Air- 
lines opens  Its  flight  reservation  oomputen 
to  federal,  state,  local,  and  other  investigators 
so  that  they  can  learn  where  you  went,  and 
with  whom  you  traveled.'  Senator  Mathias 
has  recently  proposed  legislation  to  keep  In- 
come tax  oonsultlng  services  from  dissemi- 
nating (for  a  fee)   private  tax  Information. 

(4)  Computerized  information  has  an 
aura  of  accuracy  which  Is  often  at  variance 
with  reality.  We  don't  know  what  "They" 
know  about  us,  and  consequently  we  are  not 
able  to  correct  misleading  or  inaccurate  In- 
formation, even  though  it  might  be  used  to 
deny  us  a  job,  an  education,  credit,  a  pass- 
port. A  record  which  teUs  of  an  arrest,  but 
falls  to  mention  a  finding  of  Innocence;  or 
mentions  that  you  served  a  term  In  the 
penitentiary,  but  falls  to  add  that  you  bad 
refused  induction  into  the  military  on  moral 
grounds,  may  petrify  your  past  so  that  it 
can  never  be  escaped. 

A  complex  society  needs  information.  An 
individual  needs  a  sense  of  autonomy.  Some 
tradeoff  between  these  conflicting  values  has 
always  been  required.  However,  with  the 
advent  of  the  computer,  the  balance  has 
taken  a  marked  shift  against  the  individual.* 
One  Is  no  longer  in  control  over  the  dissemi- 
nation of  data  about  himself.*  And  the  shift 
is  still  in  an  early  gear.  At  present,  over 
50.000  computer  systems  are  installed  In  the 
U.S.  By  1976  this  number  is  expected  to  pass 
the  150,000  mark.'"  There  are  estimated  to  be 
over  70,000  terminals  now.  By  1973  the  num- 
ber is  expected  to  reach  400,000." 

The  fear  aroused  by  these  facts  has  led 
civil  libertarians  to  cry  havoc  and  call  forth 
the  dogs  of  Orwell.  They  believe,  with  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  that  "a  person  should 
have  the  freedom  to  select  for  himself  the 
time  and  circumstances  when  he  will  share 
his  thoughts  and  attitudes  with  others  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  that  shar- 
ing will  go."  «  They  fear,  like  Senator  Sam 
Ervin.  that  the  efforts  of  well-meaning  or- 
ganizations like  the  Secret  Service,  "threaten 
a  mass  surveillance  system  unprecedented  In 
American  history.""  They  conclude,  like 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Elliot  Richardson,  that  the  nation  "must 
develop  the  means  of  controlling  the  poten- 
tial for  harm  Inherent"  in  the  government's 
computerized  data  banks  of  Information  on 
citizens." 

n.    THE    KOCH    BILl. 

Various  proposals  have  been  put  forth  with 
the  objective  of  countering  the  threat  of  a 
record  prison.  These  have  ranged  from  broad 
attempts  to  regulate  computerized  data 
banks  (along  the  lines  of  a  British  bUl),"  to 
undiluted  attacks  on  the  right  of  certain  or- 
ganizations to  collect  certain  types  of  data 
(such  as  Congressman  Mlkva's  bUl  to  elimi- 
nate completely  any  Army  surveillance  of 
civilians),  to  fairly  narrow  controls  over 
specific  trouble  spots  (such  as  the  Mathias 
bill  on  tax  consultants).  The  moet  sophis- 
ticated bill  to  date  has  been  H.R.  864,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Koch  of  New  York  in  January 
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1971.  Although  the  Koch  bill  Is  given  slight 
chance  of  passing  Congress,  a  study  of  its 
provisions  Is  useful  in  depicting  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  legislating  for  the  protection  of 
privacy  against  the  record- keepers. 

The  Koch  bill  is  fashioned  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act."  It 
declares,  in  essence,  that  any  agency  of  the 
federal  government  which  keeps  a  record  on 
an  individual  citizen — the  Information  in 
which  record  was  not  provided  by  the  citi- 
zen— must  inform  the  citizen  that  it  main- 
tauis  such  a  record.  The  citizen  is  allowed  to 
inspect  his  record  and  to  supplement  it.  The 
agency  must  keep  a  record  of  who  uses  the 
mformallou  and  must  relraiu  from  disclosing 
the  lulormation  outside  of  the  agency.  Ex- 
ceptions to  these  geueral  principles  will  ap- 
pear in  our  analysis  below. 

a.  Coverage  of  the  leyisLation 

Section  6d2a  (a)  of  the  Koch  bill  says: 

•  Each  agency  that  shall  maintain  records 
coiicenug  any  individual  which  may  be  re- 
trieved by  reference  to,  or  indexed  under,  the 
individual  s  name  and  which  contain  any 
ini'ormatiou  obtained  from  any  source  other 
thau  such  individual  shall,  with  respect  to 
such  records — " 

Other  general  courses  are  possible.  The  bill 
could  have  been  directed  at  all  record- 
keepers,  private  as  well  as  public.  It  could 
have  aimed  at  operators  of  data  banks, 
rather  than  at  federal  agencies.  It  could  have 
leit  the  matter  in  private  hainds,  perhaps  giv- 
ing the  individual  a  right  of  action  (or  a 
class  action)  against  the  abubes  of  a  record- 
keeper. 

The  last  course  would  be  the  least  satis- 
factory. The  individual  is  in  no  position  to 
initiate  action.  Frequently  he  doesn't  even 
Know  he  is  subject  of  a  record,  much  less 
that  the  record  is  the  cause  of  harm  to  him. 
When  he  suspects  the  existence  of  a  record, 
against  whom  would  he  bring  suit?  The  bur- 
den belongs  on  the  record-keeper,  who  is  the 
active  party,  rather  than  on  the  passive  In- 
dividual. Forcing  the  individual  to  bear  the 
burden  of  protecting  privacy — a  national 
value,  after  all — ignores  the  realities;  It  is 
generally  not  considered  prudent  to  chal- 
lenge the  government,  and  the  "right"  would 
likely  sufler  from  a  severe  case  of  the  chills. 

While  the  Koch  bill  only  applies  to  federal 
agencies,  we  have  seen  that  the  record- 
keepers  are  equally  industrious,  whatever 
the  source  of  their  Income.  Admittedly,  it 
would  be  possible  to  legislate  for  individual 
industries  as  problems  in  the  private  sphere 
arise;  we  do  have  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  to  cope  with  consiuner  reporting.  But  the 
computer  "is  the  keystone  of  a  new  com- 
munications medium,"  "  and  Its  benefits  and 
harms  flow  across  the  line  between  public  and 
private,  presenting  nearly  Identical  problems 
in  both  areas.  As  computers  and  communica- 
tions facilities  become  increasingly  inter- 
dependent, the  record-keeping  pbenom.enon 
will  become  more  clearly  a  matter  for  nation- 
al control,  like  the  communications  field  it- 
self.'" Broader  coverage,  therefore,  wotild  be 
preferable.  Sufficient  constitutional  basis 
probably  exists  for  such  legislation  in  the 
fact  that  information  Is  a  commodity  that 
enters  interstate  commerce;  that  computers 
and  communications  facilities  are  becoming 
so  Intermarried;  and  that  the  legislation 
could  be  directed  toward  the  positive  pro- 
tection of  the  First  Amendment's  various 
guarantees. 

The  Koch  bill  identifies  "agencies"  as  the 
target.  This  shall  be  discussed  below  in  rela- 
tion to  the  problem  of  disclosure.  It  should 
be  noted,  meanwhile,  that  the  agency  seems 
a  rather  artificial  target  In  the  computer 
age;  that  the  individual  data  bank  is  more 
appropriate.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the 
Koch   bill   is   intended   to   cope   with  corn- 
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puters.  The  bill  speaks  of  records,  but  does 
not  unequivocally  refer  to  computerized  rec- 
ords. In  1967,  at  least  45  agencies  had  some 
automatic  data  processing  equipment,  and 
over  2600  computers  were  being  used  by  the 
federal  government.'*  If  there  is  any  posolbU- 
ity  that  the  Koch  blU  will  not  be  understood 
to  refer  to  computers  as  well  as  manual  files. 
It  would  be  polntlessly  anachronistic  to  pass 
the  bill.  Let  the  words  "Including  computer- 
ized records"  be  Inserted  after  the  word 
"records." 

Other  problems  of  wording  arise.  The  rec- 
ords under  consideration  must  belong  to 
"any  individual."  Would  this  include  foreign- 
ers and  aliens?  One  exception  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Koch  blU  is  for  national  security 
data,  so  the  extension  of  this  law  to  for- 
eigners would  not  open  up  CIA-type  dos- 
siers. But  there  are  other  types  of  data  which 
may  not  bear  the  national  security  classifi- 
cation— such  as  information  held  by  the 
Commerce  Department's  InteUlgence  sec- 
tion—which we  might  want  to  shield  from 
foreigners. 

The  bill  speaks  of  records  "which  may  be 
retrieved  by  reference  to.  or  are  Indexed  un- 
der, the  individual's  name."  This  ignores  the 
fact  that  a  dossier  system  could  easUy  op- 
erate without  beneflt  of  individual  names  for 
retrieval  purposes.  For  instance,  records 
could  be  retrieved  by  reference  to  social  se- 
curity numbers,  addresses,  or  phone  num- 
bers. Moreover,  a  computerized  system  could 
retrieve  a  small  sample,  for  example  of  "all 
physicians  In  Peoria  with  incomes  over  $75,- 
000."  In  which  the  Identity  of  individuals 
would  be  quite  simple  to  ascertain.  This 
loophole  can  be  patched  by  eliminating  the 
qualifying  words  "which  may  be  retrieved 
by  reference  to,  or  indexed  under,  the  indi- 
vidual's name."  What  would  remain  would  be 
"records  concerning  any  individual."  The 
purpose  of  the  deleted  phrase  was.  It  seems, 
to  Insure  that  the  records  would  be  identi- 
fiable with  the  indlvdual  or  to  provide  a 
loophole.  The  loophole  would  contradict  the 
purpose  of  the  bill;  a  record  which  cannot  be 
identified  virlth  an  Individual  is  no  threat. 
The  phrase  can  be  deleted  without  loss. 

The  Koch  bill  focuses  on  Information  ob- 
tained from  any  source  other  than  the  In- 
dividual. This  woiUd  apparently  imply  that 
agencies  should  divide  their  individual  rec- 
ords into  (a)  information  provided  by  the 
individual  and  (b)  other  information.  In 
reality,  however,  an  agency  would  probably 
not  make  such  a  breakdown,  which  would 
be  rather  useless,  but  would  instead  program 
the  computer  to  withdraw  any  record  that 
contains  class  (b)  Information,  regardless  of 
whether  It  also  contains  class  (a)  informa- 
tion. In  other  words,  a  practical  approach 
would  be  for  the  bill  to  provide  generally  that 
the  Individual  will  be  Informed  of  eJl  records 
about  him,  except  in  the  case  where  all  the 
records  have  been  provided  to  the  agency 
by  the  individual. 

b.  Notification 

Section  552a(a)  (1)  requires  that  the  iden- 
tified agencies 

"Notify  the  individual  by  mail  at  his  last 
known  address  that  the  agency  malntalnB  or 
is  about  to  maintain  a  record  concerning  said 
individual." 

One  possible  alternative  would  be  to  re- 
quire the  agency  to  notify  the  individual  of 
more  than  the  existence  of  the  record:  to 
give  him  an  outline  of  the  record's  contents 
or  even  to  send  him  a  copy  or  printout  of 
the  record.  As  a  compromise  to  economy,  the 
mere  notification  of  the  report's  existence  is 
probably  sufficient.  TTils  Is  a  threshold  ap- 
proach, saying  to  the  Individual,  "You  might 
be  Interested  to  know  that  we've  got  a  rec- 
ord on  you."  Any  further  action  comes  at  the 
individual's  imtlative,  but  the  Initial  burden 
is,  appropriately,  on  the  record-keeper. 
■  Let  Ais  examine  two  alternatives.  It  would 
be  possible  to  phrase  the  legislation  so  that 
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the  record,  or  even  more  affirmation  of  the 
record's  existence,  would  be  sent  out  only  at 
the  individual's  request.  We've  seen,  how- 
ever, that  the  Individual  may  not  know  what 
to  request  or  from  whom;  may  not  be  aware 
that  he  should  be  taking  action  until  it  is 
too  late  to  satisfactorily  protect  himself;  and 
may  be  subject  to  pressures  making  it  Impru- 
dent to  assert  himself.  The  second  alternative 
would  be  to  have  the  agency  report  to  the  in- 
dividual only  when  it  Is  taking  adverse  ac- 
tion against  him  on  the  basis  of  its  records. 
This  approach  is  taken  In  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act,*  In  which  the  user  of  a  con- 
sumer report  must  advise  the  consumer 
against  whom  adverse  action  has  been  taken 
that  the  action  was  based  on  a  consumer  re- 
port, and  must  supply  the  name  and  address 
of  the  consumer  reporting  agency  making  the 
report.  This  has  the  drawback  of  leaving  it 
to  the  agency  to  determine  what  constitutes 
adverse  action.  Since  it  could  be  anticipated 
that  the  agency  would  operate  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "what  you  don't  know  won't  hurt 
you,"  this  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  protec- 
tion for  the  individual. 

This  leaves  the  approach  of  the  Koch  bill, 
to  place  the  burden  on  the  record- keeper. 
Koch  uses  the  maU  as  the  medium  of  com- 
mumcation,  which  is  probably  the  most  effi- 
cient, although  one  could  imagine  the  tele- 
phone or  the  legal  newspaper  notice  as  less 
expensive  media.  Without  knowing  how  many 
records  are  involved,  one  can  only  roughly 
estimate  the  expense  of  this  notification  proc- 
ess. At  minimum,  every  agency  which  main- 
tains records  on  Individuals  would  have  to 
search  its  records  to  determine  which  ones 
are  Involved;  obtain  addresses;  produce  a 
publication  (perhaps  a  post  card)  to  explain 
that  a  record  Is  kept  and  to  advise  an  indi- 
vidual of  his  rights  under  the  law;  address 
the  publication;  and  pay  the  costs  of  mailing. 

K  in  fact  our  records  do  estist  in  many  dif- 
ferent agencies,  this  activity  could  result  in 
mailings  numbering  in  multiples  of  our  pop- 
ulation. It  wovUd  require  a  large  expenditure 
of  time  and  of  money.  Computerization,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  makes  such  a  process  quicker 
aud  easier.  To  minimize  expense,  agencies 
could  do  two  things:  destroy  unnecessary  rec- 
ords and  centralize  what  Is  left  over.  Since 
it  is  unlikely  that  an  agency  with  multiple 
record  containers  would  take  the  effort  to  col- 
late files  so  that  only  one  notification  would 
be  sent  out  to  a  person  whose  information 
appeared  iu  more  than  one  record,  the  agency 
would  soon  discover  that  it  is  economical  to 
keep  all  personal  records  in  one  file  or  com- 
puter. Perhaps  different  agencies  with  similar 
purposes  would  agree  to  work  out  of  a  central 
data  bank.  The  destruction  of  unnecessary 
records  would  be  beneflclal,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  an  agency  may  not  know  what  rec- 
ords it  will  need  in  the  future.  Centraliza- 
tion controlled  by  the  types  of  protections 
found  in  the  Koch  bill  would  not  necessarily 
be  bad;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  of  life 
even  without  this  extra  inducement. 

What  happens  after  the  agency  has  already 
written  a  letter  to  an  Individual  and  the 
agency  decides  to  add  new  data  to  the  exist- 
ing flie?  Must  a  new  letter  be  vrrltten?  Does 
a  new,  and  perhaps  damaging  bit  of  data 
count  as  a  new  record?  If  not,  the  individual 
Is  back  where  he  started  from.  In  ignorance. 
If  it  does,  the  expense  is  Increased.  What 
seems  to  be  needed  Is  a  requirement  of  perl* 
odic  reporting.  Perhaps  each  agency  could 
inform  a  central  agency  of  what  notifications 
are  needed,  and  that  agency  could  mall  out 
a  summary  of  record  loci  each  year,  along 
with  income  tax  forms. 

What  Is  meant  by  "or  Is  about  to  maintain 
a  record"?  Suppose  an  agency  knows  that  it 
will  be  collecting  information  over  a  three- 
year  period  on  the  amount  of  attention  giv- 
en by  physicians  in  Peoria  to  their  medicare 
patients.  At  what  stage  and  how  often  would 
the  doctors  have  to  be  Informed  of  this  •an- 
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d«rt»klxig7  It  abould  b«  notMl  tliat  the  mat- 
ter of  an  agency's  Intent  to  keep  a  record 
strays  from  tbe  essential  aim  of  tbe  Koch 
bill — to  promote  tbe  accuracy  of  eTl sting  rec- 
ords. A  warning  that  a  record  will  be  main- 
tained, giving  no  details  of  the  natiire  of  the 
record,  provides  the  Individual  with  no  real 
protection  and  may  even  promote  paranoia." 
Nothing  would  be  loat  by  dropping  this 
phrase  from  the  bill. 

e.  Diaclomre 

Section  66aa  (a)  (3)  states  that  the  identi- 
fied agencies  must 

"Befraln  from  disclosing  the  record  or  any 
Information  contained  therein  to  any  other 
agency  or  to  any  person  not  employed  by  the 
agency  maintaining  such  record,  tjcepi  with 
permission  of  the  individual  concerned  or, 
in  the  event  said  individual  cannot  be  lo- 
cated or  communicated  with  after  reason- 
able effort,  with  permission  from  members 
of  tbe  individual^  immediate  family  or 
guardian,  or,  only  In  the  event  that  such 
individual,  members  of  the  Individual's 
immediate  family  and  guardian  cannot  be 
located  or  communicated  with  after  reason- 
able effort,  upon  good  cause  for  such  disclos- 
ure: Provided,  however,  That  if  disclosure 
of  said  record  is  required  under  section  663 
of  this  chapter  or  by  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Individual  concerned  shall  be  noti- 
fied by  mall  at  his  last  known  address  of 
any  such  required  dlscloeure." 

The  clear  Intent  of  this  section  Is  to  con- 
trol the  habit  of  information  sharing  within 
the  federal  government.  Although  some  laws 
and  regulations  exist  for  this  purpose,  they 
are  not  taken  very  seriously*'  and  do  not 
provide  any  real  assurance  to  the  individual 
that  what  he  tells  one  agency  in  confidence 
will  not  be  handed  over  (or  inter-faced)  to 
another  agency  and  used  for  a  different  pur- 
pose. 

But  what  Is  an  agency?  Wooster  defines 
It  as  "an  administrative  division."  Does  this 
mean  that  the  records  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation should  be  available  to  the  Bureau  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  since  both  are  part  of 
H.E.W.7  If  a  cabinet-level  department  is  an 
"agency,"  what  would  become  of  the  dis- 
closure provision  if  Mr.  Nlzon  succeeds  In 
reorganizing  the  government  Into  a  small 
number  of  large  departments?  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  be  more  precise  about  the 
meaning  of  "agency."  Upon  that  definition 
will  depend  the  number  of  people  who  are 
given  access  to  an  individual's  records.  As 
the  Koch  bill  reads,  anyone  employed  by  the 
agency  could  have  access;  this  should  be 
modified  BO  that  only  those  with  a  "need 
to  know"  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  Jobs 
have  access.  The  wording  of  the  legislation 
should  be  directed  at  limiting  tbe  number 
of  people  with  access  and  limiting  the  uses 
of  information  to  those  for  which  the  infor- 
mation wu  originally  provided. 

Personv  information  can  be  disseminated 
with  permission  of  the  individual  concerned. 
Must  this  permission  be  in  writing?  How 
much  Information  must  be  presented  to  the 
individual  before  he  will  be  capable  of  wisely 
determining  whether  to  grant  permission? 
How  is  the  agency  to  be  kept  from  using 
leverage  In  obtaining  permission?  *•  If  the 
Individual  is  not  found,  permission  may  be 
given  by  "members  of  the  immediate  family." 
Which  ones  are  these,  and  since  the  plural 
is  used,  what  happens  when  various  mem- 
bers disagree  as  to  granting  permission? 

Althoiigh  sectl(»)  663a(b)  arUtes  that  the 
Koch  bill  may  be  enforced  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  there  are  no  real 
teeth  m  the  non-disclosure  policy.  No  pen- 
alty Is  presented  for  disclosure  without 
proper  authority.  More  Importantly,  perhaps, 
u  tbe  failure  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  an 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

affirmative  duty  to  )>rotect  data  from  unau- 
thorized disclosure.  Procedurea  are  needed 
for  limiting  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
access  to  the  data — for  controlling  entrance 
Into  the  space  where  the  data  is  kept  (in- 
creasingly, into  the  computer  or  terminal 
room) ,  and  for  controlling  entry  into  the  ac- 
tual records.  (In  the  case  of  computers,  a 
password  system  would  be  a  minimal  protec- 
tion.) A  standard  of  care  Is  needed  for  the 
disposal  of  records.  Notice  sho\ild  also  be 
taken,  in  the  case  of  computers,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  maintenance  man  or  programmer 
altering  the  computer  so  that  sensitive  data 
becomes  available.  Again  in  the  case  of  com- 
puters, there  should  be  a  provision  tnsurlng 
protection  against  wiretappers:  even  with 
security  safeguards  for  computerised  trans- 
missions, there  is  strong  enticement  for 
blackmailers. 

Non-disclosure  provisions  are  not  self- 
executing.  There  is  a  strong  need  for  an  en- 
forcement body  outside  of  the  record-keeping 
agency,  which  will  ascertain  that  personal 
Information  Is  being  sufficiently   protected. 

d.  An  "audit  trail" 

Sectton  56aa(a)(3)  requires  that  identi- 
fied agencies 

"Maintain  an  acciurate  reccatl  of  tbe  names 
and  poeitioos  of  all  persons  inspecting  such 
records  and  the  purposes  for  which  such  in- 
spections were  made." 

Tills  idea  of  an  "audit  trail"  has  been 
mentioned  by  most  writers  who  have  dealt 
with  computer  privacy.**  It  is  an  idea  pe- 
culiarly adaptable  to  the  computer,  though 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  computer  spttoe 
taken  up  by  record-keeping  of  this  nature 
iB  lost  to  other  purposes,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  lgnc»«d  as  a  cost  factor. 

The  idea,  deaplte  its  cost,  is  an  important 
protection  against  abuse,  but  curiotLsly  tbe 
Koch  bill  stops  short  of  tying  in  the  audit 
trail  with  the  individual  it  is  meant  to  pro- 
tect. Shouldn't  the  individual  have  a  right 
to  know  this  InfMmatlon? 

Plnaily,  there  is  no  provision  for  monitor- 
ing the  agency's  audit  procediires.  Dont  we 
need  a  specified  agency,  without  vested  in- 
terest in  secrecy  or  efficiency,  to  enforce 
this  limitation  on  record -keeping  7 

e.  Inspection 

The  IdMitlfled  agencies,  according  to  sec- 
tion 662a(a)  (4)  must 

"Permit  any  individual  to  Inspect  his  own 
record  and  have  copies  thereof  made  at  his 
expense." 

The  bill  does  not  say  where  this  would 
be  done.  Oould  it  only  take  place  at  the  loca- 
tion where  the  record  is  kept?  This  would 
not  be  fair  to  the  Hawaiian  whose  records 
are  in  Washington.  On  the  other  hand,  either 
the  taxpayers  or  the  Individual  would  have 
to  bear  an  additional  expense  If  records  are 
to  be  transmitted  across  country.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  this  problem  will  be  mitigated 
by  tbe  growing  number  of  remote  access  ter- 
minals; an  Individual  would  be  able  to  in- 
spect his  record  (assuming  it  is  computer- 
ized) at  a  terminal  in  his  region. 

When  would  the  Individual  have  this  right 
of  inspection?  "Any  time"  might  be  adminis- 
tratively unmanageable.  Without  some  stand- 
ard, however,  the  agency  might  set  up  pro- 
cedures that  make  inspection  a  practical 
impossibility. 

How  would  the  individual  know  whether 
he  is  being  abown  his  entire  record?  Must 
the  Indlvidtial  be  personally  present  for  the 
Inspection  of  his  record,  or  could  he  give 
a  power  of  attorney? 

/.  Supplementation 

SeeUon  662a(a)  (6)  requires  the  Identified 
agencies  to 

"Permit  any  Individual  to  supplement  the 
information  contained  in  his  record  by  the 
addltioD  of  any  document  or  writing  con- 
taining Infarmatlcm  such  individual  deems 
pertinent  to  his  record." 
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No  limit  is  establlahed  for  tbe  length  of 
such  supplementation.  Suppose  the  PHA 
holds  information  on  how  neighbors  evalu- 
ate the  Individual  as  a  future  homeowner. 
Can  the  individual  Insert  fifty  lengthy  let^ 
ten  from  other  neighbors  offering  a  con- 
tradictory character  appraisal?  Needlees  to 
say,  this  could  be  quite  expensive  for  the 
agency.  The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  sets 
a  limit  on  supplemental  Inf  ormatlcoi.  and  Is 
a  useful  model  in  this  respect." 

0-  Procedurea  and  enforcement 
Section  662a  (c)  of  the  Koch  biU  statca: 
"Each  agency  may  establish  published 
rules  stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to  tbe  ex- 
tent authorized,  and  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  "imh^Tig  recotdi 
promply  available  to  an  individual,  and 
otherwise  to  Implement  the  provisions  <d 
this  section." 

This  leaves  to  the  individual  agency,  which 
has  a  vested  interest  in  making  it  as  diffi- 
cult as  possible  tor  the  Individual  to  get  into 
its  records,  the  ultimate  power  of  enforce- 
ment. It  would  be  far  wiser  to  have  a  central. 
Independent  regulatory  agency,  with  a  driv- 
ing mission  of  protecting  privacy  rather  than 
promoting  efficiency,  to  set  and  enforce  fair 
standards  and  procedures.  This  new  agency 
should  serve  as  an  "information  ombuds- 
man" ••,  with  national  responatblllty  for 
watchdogging  the  gamut  of  data  surveillance 
problems. 

h.  Exceptions 
Having  set  out  the  above  protections  and 
procedures,  the  Koch  bill  proceeds  to  whittle 
them  down  with  a  series  of  Important  excep- 
tions. 
Section  66aa  (d)  sUtee: 
"This  section  shall  not  apply  to  recoida 
that  are — (1)    q;>eclflcally   required  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interest 
of  national  security: 

(2)  investigatory  files  compUed  for  law 
eoforcement  purposes,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  records  have  been  maintained  for 
a  longer  period  than  reasonably  necessary 
to  commence  prosecution  or  other  action  or 
to  the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  party  other 
than  an  agency:  and 

(3)  Interagency  or  tntraagency  memoran- 
dums or  letters  which  would  not  be  available 
by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency  in 
litigation  with  the  agency." 

The  third  exclusion  Is  Intended  to  except 
loose  kinds  of  information  which  have  not 
yet  been  put  into  record  form.  Without  such 
an  exemption,  the  agency  would  probably 
be  forced  to  keep  oc^les  of  aU  materials,  even 
working  papers,  In  record  form.  This  might 
Justly  be  considered  too  great  an  administra- 
tive burden.  It  must  be  considered,  how- 
ever, that  this  exemption  might  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  sensitive  information  in 
memorandum  form,  allowing  more  freedom 
of  circulation  than  the  bill  Intends.  A  solu- 
tion would  be  for  the  privacy  protecting 
agency,  mentioned  In  the  last  section,  to 
randomly  monitor  the  record-keeping  agen- 
cy's procedures. 

A  much  more  difficult  problem  is  presented 
by  the  first  and  second  exclusions:  the  reo* 
ords  of  the  CIA.  DIA,  NBA,  FBI,  and  poUoS 
bodies  are  all  unaffected  by  the  Koch  bilL 
In  other  words,  the  bill  would  not  even 
totich  the  prime  keepers  of  individual  dos- 
siers. How  should  these  internal  security 
and  national  security  organizations  be 
treated? 

Prom  the  perspective  of  individual  privacy, 
the  records  of  these  agencies  present  a  threat 
mainly  in  terms  of  making  people  afraid  to 
speak  their  mind  or  to  Join  an  association, 
for  fear  that  these  actions  will  be  recorded 
and  will  be  damaging  at  a  later  date.  With 
the  exception  of  the  situation  of  the  man 
who  needs  a  security  clearance  for  a  Job 
he  desires,  these  records  do  not  generally 
have  an  economic  impact  on  Individuals,  and 
in  this  way  may  be  dlatlngulabed  firom  bmoj 
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of  the  records  made  available  by  the  Koch 
bill.  Perhaps,  therefore,  something  like  the 
Koch  bill  could  have  value,  even  with  its 
exclusions.  However,  privacy  is  the  issue,  and 
if  access  of  an  Individual  to  his  record  would 
be  fatal  to  the  mission  of  the  security  agen- 
cies, then  some  other  fettering  is  in  order. 

Tbe  problem  can  be  seen  as  Involving  more 
than  access  to  records.  It  also  Involves  in- 
put. Records  are  at  their  most  dangerous 
when  they  contain  substantial  amounts  of 
"soft"  data — hearsay,  opinions,  evaluations 
by  employers  or  neighbors,  results  of  psy- 
chological tests.  A  right  of  access  (called 
"habeas  data"  by  Alan  P.  Westln)  and  of 
supplementation  can  provide  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  some  "soft"  data.  But  where 
the  right  of  access  has  to  be  limited,  controls 
must  exist  at  the  in-put  stage  and  at  the 
disclosure  stage.  Dlscloeure  is  not  a  particu- 
lar problem  at  the  national  security  level 
because  of  stringent  laws  and  procedxires, 
though  It  does  present  a  problem  sometimes 
at  the  local  or  state  police  levels.  This  leaves 
the  In-put  stage  as  the  most  appropriate  for 
controlling  the  security  agencies.  The  trick 
would  be  to  draw  a  "fine  line  between  get- 
ting information  a  government  needs  In  or- 
der to  govern  wisely,  and  getting  it  for  Big 
Brother."  "^  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  specify 
exactly  what  kind  of  data  may  be  gathered 
by  each  security  agency.  A  privacy  protecting 
Independent  agency  should  then  be  estab- 
lished to  monitor  the  security  agencies.^ 

In  subsection  (2),  a  distinction  seems  to 
be  made  between  investigatory  files  and 
records.  Like  memorandums,  perhaps,  those 
flies  are  to  be  considered  "raw,"  not  yet  ready 
for  perpetuation,  and  it  again  seems  appro- 
priate to  exclude  them  from  the  right  of 
access.  This  same  provision  sp>eaks  of  a 
"longer  period  than  reasonably  necessary." 
Such  a  phrase  is  meaningless,  since  the  indi- 
vidual concerned  cannot  know  about  such 
records,  and  therefore  cannot  seek  access  to 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  obsolete. 
(It  might  be  possible,  however,  for  a  moni- 
toring agency  to  obtain  this  Information.) 
Mr  Koch  Is  correct  In  noting  that  obsolete 
Information  deserves  special  treatment,  but 
this  treatment  would  be  better  placed  in  a 
separate  section  creating  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  various  kinds  of  data.'* 
i.  Informers 

Section  552a(e)  excludes  the  disclosure  of 
the  Identity  of  any  pierson  who  has  furnished 
Information  contained  In  a  record.  This  Is 
la  accord  with  the  traditional  privilege  of 
the  government  not  to  disclose  the  identity 
of  Informers.-'"  It  serves  to  protect  the  Infor- 
matlon-giver  (who  also  has  a  right  of  pri- 
vacy), and  to  promote  further  cooperation 
of  informers  with  the  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pwllcy  promotes  the  institu- 
tion of  informing,  which  Is  associated  with 
the  police  state.  The  use  of  Informers,  per- 
haps, should  be  considered  as  an  In-put 
problem  (what  kinds  of  information  will  we 
allow  to  be  collected,  by  whom,  with  what 
means?)  rather  than  an  access  problem, 
since  it  makes  little  sense,  once  we  have 
decided  to  encourage  Informers,  to  make 
their  Identity  known. 

How  will  the  record-keepers  divide  up  a 
record,  so  that  the  source  of  information  is 
unavailable  to  the  individual  concerned? 
Must  they  eliminate  all  sources  from  their 
records?  And,  If  so,  how  Is  information  to  be 
evaluated?  The  simple  answer  to  that  is  to 
employ  a  code  system:  thus,  2A  might  be  an 
employer  of  high  reliability,  3C  a  neighbor 
of  average  reliability. 

What  If  the  identity  of  an  Informer  is  dis- 
closed? Would  the  Informer  be  given  a  right 
of  action  against  the  disclosing  agency? 

lU.    CONCLTTDrNG   COMMENTS 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Koch  bill  has 
pinpointed  some  of  the  key  problem  areas 
In  legislating  for  the  protection  of  privacy. 
Theaaan: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  Privacy  legislation  must  work  from  the 
premise  that  records  will  be  computerized. 
In-put,  transmission,  and  access  are  three 
stages  which  require  special  safeguards. 

2.  The  line  between  public  and  private  la 
not  necessarily  an  appropriate  border  when 
it  comes  to  the  threat  of  a  "record  prlaon." 
Data  banks,  regardless  of  who  controls  them, 
aire  the  appropriate  target  for  control. 

3.  An  approach  which  is  limited  to  pro- 
viding access  to  records  will  promote  accu- 
racy and  will  help  redress  the  imbalance  in 
the  privacy  vs.  efficiency  tradeoff,  but  it  is 
not  likely  to  affect  greatly  the  problem  of 
dossiers,  the  most  potentially  damaging  of 
which  are  kept  by  agencies  whoae  very  pur- 
pose would  be  contradicted  by  a  right  of  ac- 
cess. Nothing  short  of  a  re-evaluation  of  in- 
put policies  will  bring  these  dossiers  under 
control. 

4.  Safeguarding  privacy  will  be  expensive, 
in  terms  of  building  safeguards  Into  com- 
puter hardware,  in  terms  of  reducing  the 
capiacity  of  computers  for  substantive  work, 
and  lu  terms  of  effectuating  such  policies  aa 
the  mailing  out  of  notifications. 

5.  Procedures  and  standards  should  be  set 
by  an  Independent  agency.  This  agency 
should  also  enforce  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  task  of  legislating  for  the  protection 
of  privacy  in  an  age  of  computers  is  ex- 
tremely complex,  and  this  analysis  has  only 
touched  on  a  few  of  the  elements  Involved. 
While  it  Is  clear  that  the  Koch  bill  Is  on  the 
right  track,  it  is  also  obvious  that  a  more 
wide-ranging,  penetrating,  and  computer- 
oriented  proi>osal  is  needed. 

tOOTNOTXS 

I  Statement  of  Paul  Boran,  a  ooQ^>uter  ex- 
pert, in  The  Computer  and  the  Invasion  of 
Privacy,  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
House  of  Representatives,  89th  Cong.,  ad 
Sess.,  p.  123. 

■■'Alan  P.  Westln,  Privacy  and  Freedom 
(1967)  309. 

» Id.,  159. 

♦  See  The  Computer  and  the  Invasion  of 
Privacy,  note  1  above,  146-182  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  system.  A  deecriptlon  of  16  com- 
puter data  banks  presently  in  use  may  be 
found  in  Jerome  Lobel,  Privacy,  Security  and 
the  Data  Bank,  Qovemmemt  Data  Systems 
(Nov.  1970)  38. 

B  Arthur  R.  Miller,  The  Assault  on  Privacy: 
Computers,  Data  Banks,  and  Dossiers  (1971) 
12. 

"  Edward  V.  Long,  The  Intruders  (1967)  de- 
scribee many  of  the  new  techniques  of  gath- 
ering informatioin.  One  can  visit  a  store 
called  The  Spy  Shop  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington for  firsthand  observation. 

'  Miller,  op.  clt.  42. 

'  See  Westln,  op.  clt.,  chapter  14,  titled  "Re- 
storing the  Balance  of  Privacy  in  America." 

•  "Of  late  .  .  .  lawyers  and  social  scientists 
have  been  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the 
basic  attribute  of  an  effective  right  of  pri- 
vacy is  the  individual's  ability  to  control  the 
circulation  of  information  relating  to  him — 
a  power  that  often  is  essential  to  maintaining 
social  relationships  and  personal  freedom. 
Correlatlvely,  when  an  Individual  is  deprived 
of  control  over  the  spigot  that  gov^ns  the 
flow  of  Information  pertaining  to  him,  in 
some  measure  he  becomes  sut>servlent  to 
those  people  and  institutions  that  are  able 
to  manipulate  it."  Miller,  op.  clt.  25. 

'•  R.  Turn  &  H.  E.  Peterson.  Security  of 
Computerized  Information  Systems  (1970)  2. 

"Id. 

"  Forward.  Computerization  of  Govern- 
ment Files,  16  UCL-A  L.  REV.  1374  (1968). 

^'Congressional  Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  29.  p. 
39116. 

'« Washington  Star,  March  16,  1971.  Rich- 
ardson testified  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  (the  Ervin 
suboonunlttee) .  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
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an  earlier  Administration  witness.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  William  Behnquist,  stated 
that  the  Administration  "will  vigorously  op- 
pose any  legislation  which,  whether  by  open- 
ing the  door  to  unnecessary  and  unmanage- 
able Judicial  supervision  ...  or  otherwise, 
would  effectively  impair  this  extraordinarily 
important  function  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment "to  collect  information  on  the  activities 
of  Americans."  Washington  Post,  March  10, 
1971. 

"  Both  the  British  bill  and  a  Canadian  one 
of  similar  Intent  are  In  the  Cong.  Rec.,  vol. 
115,  pt.  29,  p.  39116. 

"5  U.S.C.  652  (Supp.  m.  1966-^7).  The 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  Is  examined  In 
MiUer,  op.  clt.  152-161,  where  it  is  concluded, 
"Revision  of  the  Information  Act  seems  to 
be  a  necessary  pairt  of  any  scheme  that  at- 
tempts to  hsirmonize  the  policy  cross-cur- 
rents set  in  motion  by  the  new  technologies, 
individual  privacy,  and  the  right  of  a  free 
people  to  watch  over  their  appointed  and 
elected  servants." 

>•  Miller,  op.  clt.  8. 

i*In  1966  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  initiated  an  inquiry  "In  the 
matter  of  regulatory  and  policy  problems 
presented  by  the  interdependence  of  com- 
puter and  communication  services  and  fa- 
cilities." (Docket  No.  16979.)  This  is  avail- 
able in  Computer  Privacy,  Hearings  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  UJS.  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  ist  Sees, 
at  87.  Consider  the  following  from  H.  Gold- 
hamer.  The  Social  Effects  of  Communication 
Technology  (1970):  "The  oon4>uter  serv- 
ices— Information  storage,  retrieval,  and 
processing — are  not  now  regulated.  Indeed, 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  com- 
puter field  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of 
government  regulation  and  the  stimulus  of 
a  very  vigorous  competition.  The  provision 
of  transmission  services  by  companies  that 
provide  computer  services  will  raise  reg- 
ulatory problems  in  the  computer  field.  The 
lack  of  adequate  data  transmission  facilities 
may  soon  become  a  serious  bottleneck  In  na- 
tional data  processing.  Since  the  needs  ot 
data  processors,  who  now  use  telephone  lines. 
are  significantly  different  from  those  of  the 
average  telephone  user,  present  regulatory 
policy  is  already  proving  inadequate.  Ttiis 
will  become  increasingly  the  case  as  firms 
whose  data  needs  are  small  operate  through 
an  inexpensive  access  terminal  and  simply 
lease  computation  from  a  large  computer  fa- 
culty center."  p.  22. 

'•  15  UCLA  L.  REV.  1374,  1388. 

"Public  Law  91-508,  Oct.  26,  1970.  'nue 
VT,  Sec.  615(a) :  "Whenever  credit  or  insur- 
ance for  personal,  family,  or  hotisehold  pur- 
poses, or  employment  involving  a  consumer 
is  denied  or  the  charge  for  such  credit  or 
insurance  Is  increased  either  wholly  or  partly 
because  of  information  contained  In  a  con- 
sumer report  from  a  consumer  reporting 
agency,  the  viser  of  the  consumer  report  shall 
so  advise  the  consumer  against  whom  such 
adverse  action  has  been  taken  and  supply 
the  name  and  address  of  the  consumer  re- 
porting agency  making  the  report." 

»'  Compare  the  FBI's  reported  efforts  to 
convince  dissidents  that  "there  Is  em  FBI 
Agent  behind  every  mailbox."  Sew  Repub- 
lic, AprU  10,  1971. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
See  Miller,  op.  clt..  141ff. 

*>  A  related  point  is  made  by  Miller,  op.  clt., 
226:  "The  Koch  bill's  right-of -access  provi- 
sion could  be  a  valuable  mechanism  for 
enabling  an  individual  to  detect  and  secure 
correction  of  potentially  damaging  errors  In 
hU  files.  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  might  also 
subject  an  individual  to  coercive  pressures 
by  those  who  want  access  to  the  governmen- 
tal dossiers  maintained  on  him  and  are  In  a 
position  to  insist  upon  his  procuring  copies 
for  their  use.  It  would  be  perverse  Indeed  if 
enactment   of    the   Koch    proposal    enabled 
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lending  instltutlona  and  employers  to  make 
the  discloeure  of  governmental  files  a  con- 
dition of  granting  the  data  subject  a  loan 
or  a  Job." 

>•  E.  O.  MiUer.  op.  clt.  246:  J.  J.  HeUmann, 
Privacy  and  information  Systems:  An  Argu- 
ment and  an  lmplem,entation  (1070);  15 
OCLA  L.  RKV  1374.  1446.  See.  generjaiy.  The 
Problem  of  Privacy  in  the  Computer  Age:  An 
Annotated  Bibliography,  Vol.  2,  a  Rand  pub- 
Ucatlon  by  Annette  Harrison  (1969). 

"Note  20  above,  sec.  611(b):  ".  .  .  The 
consumer  may  file  a  brief  statement  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  The  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  may  limit  such  state- 
ments to  not  more  than  one  hundred  words 
If  It  provides  the  consumer  with  assistance 
in  writing  a  clear  summary  of  the  dispute." 
(c) :  "Whenever  a  statement  of  a  dispute  Is 
Aied,  unless  there  is  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  It  Is  frivolous  or  irrevelant.  the 
consumer  reporting  agency  shall.  In  any  sub- 
sequent consiimcr  report  containing  the  in- 
formation in  question,  clearly  note  that  it  is 
disputed  by  the  consumer  and  provide  either 
the  consumer's  statement  or  a  clear  and  ac- 
curate codification  or  summary  thereof." 

»  Miller,  op.  clt.  237. 

"  The  New  Republic,  April  10.  1971. 

"The  obvious  name  for  such  an  agency 
would  be  "Bigger  Brother." 

"  Section  605  of  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting 
Act  deals  with  obsolete  information,  gen- 
erally forbidding  consumer  reports  to  include 
information  that  Is  more  than  seven  years 
old.  Although  there  are  several  Impwrtant 
exceptions  to  this.  It  is  Interesting  to  ponder 
the  significance  of  wiping  out  (for  credit  and 
employment  purposes)  a  record  of  a  crime 
whose  date  of  "disposition,  release,  or  parole" 
was  more  than  7  years  ago. 

-  Proesor,  Handbook  on  Torts,  309. 


MR.  ENRIQUE  SOLER-CLOQUELL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.   FULTON  of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 
Speech    DsLtvERED   Septxmbek    10,    1971,   By 

Mb.    ElNBIQTTE    SOX.EK-CLO<JtnXL.    Chadiman, 

Puerto  Rico  Planning  Boaho  at  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  on  Urban 
Transportation,  Sponsored  by  the  Pitts- 
BVBGH  Urban  Transit  Council,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Transportation  Research  Institute  of 
Carneoie-Mellon  University,  PrrrsBtmoH, 
Pa. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  It  is  a  deep  honor 
to  bring  the  greetings  and  good  wishes  of 
The  Honorable  Luis  A  Perre,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  this  bril- 
liant galaxy,  of  engineers,  architects,  econ- 
omists, planners,  technicians  and  public 
servants. 

It  Is  a  deep  privilege,  as  Governor  Perre's 
personal  representative  at  these  dialogues, 
to  present  the  status  of  transportation  plan- 
ning and  Implementation  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico  as  you  may  know,  Is  a  small 
place  with  a  large  population  and  with  lim- 
ited natiu-al  resources.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
we  turned  to  planning  as  the  only  way  to 
create  a  better  life  for  our  people. 

By  stimulating  a  unique  partnership  be- 
tween the  Public  and  Private  Sectors,  our  ef- 
forts transformed  a  rural-agrarian  society 
into  a  modem  Indxistrlal  one — In  Just  a  gen- 
eration and  a  half. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

stemming  from  prlmarUy  "linear"  plan- 
ning and  development  concepts,  our  phe- 
nomenal successes  In  Industrialization  gave 
rise  to  an  entire  host  of  "second  generation' 
problems. 

It  also  created  a  hard-won  awareness 
among  our  decisionmakers  that  planning  It- 
self must  be  transformed  into  a  sophisticated 
"nuclear"  process. 

Platmlng,  in  short,  must  become  total  In 
Its  approach;  any  other  effort  will  simply  be 
an  exercise  In  how  to  make  more  problems, 
not  how  to  solve  them. 

When  Governor  Perre  took  office  in  1969. 
one  of  his  first  actions  was  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Transportation  to  the 
Governor's  Advisory  Council. 

In  June  1970,  the  Council  issued  a  broad 
policy  statement  on  transportation  that 
stressed  these  points: 

1.  Transportation  Is  one  of  the  key  ele- 
ments of  social,  economic  and  environmental 
well-being;  indeed,  it  Is  the  vital  thread  re- 
quired to  rationalize  any  society's  overall 
planning  efforts  In  this  last  third  of  the  20th 
Century; 

2.  Puerto  Rico,  a  sharply-defined  tropical 
ecosystem,  requires  an  Island- wide  Transpor- 
tation Plan  and  Land-Use  Policy; 

3.  Totally  dependent  upon  a  random  route 
highway  network  and  the  motor  vehicle  for 
all  transportation  within  the  Island,  Puer- 
to Rico  must  create  an  alternative,  supple- 
mentary public  transportation  system  cir- 
cling the  Island: 

4.  Puerto  Rico  must  also  accelerate  devel- 
opment of  Metropolitan  Area  rapid  transit 
systems  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  proposed 
Island-wide  system;  and 

5.  The  Commonwealth  must  commit  Itself 
to  Intensive,  higher-density  laud  occupation 
patterns,  that  Is,  regional  growth  poles  in- 
tegrated with  the  Island-wide  transportation 
system,  to  avoid  the  disastrous  proliferation 
of  urDan  sprawl. 

In  response  to  these  recommendations,  the 
Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board  Initiated  In  Sep- 
tember 1970  a  special  project  to  prepare  an 
action  plan  coordinating  the  elements  of 
transportation  and  urban  development. 

To  present  you  with  the  highlight  findings 
of  this  special  project,  we  thought  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  take  you  with  sound  and 
light  ,  .  .  to  Puerto  Rico  ...  by  means  of  a 
little  home-made  slide  show  that  we  have  put 
together. 

AUDIO    VISUAL    presentation 

(1-12)  Puerto  Rico  . .  . 

(13)  ...  the  most  popular  tourist  spot  In 
the  Caribbean,  (14)  a  year-round  climate, 
and  sunshine  that  (15)  makes  you  want  to 
lounge  on  a  beach  .  .  .  (16)  and  with  6800 
miles  of  coast  line  .  .  .  Puerto  Rico  has  some 
lovely  beaches.  (17)  The  Interior  of  the  Is- 
land offers  a  contrasting  view  of  dazzling 
greenery. 

(18-19)  .  .  .  It's  an  Island  with  something 
for  everyone  .  .  .  (20-25)  .  .  .  Just  like  the 
posters  claim. 

(26-27)  Puerto  Rico  also  has  a  great  climate 
for  Its  growing  Industrial  program.  (28)  Al- 
ready built  factories  and  developed  sites  of- 
fered to  Industrial  entrepreneurs  Include  the 
following  advantages :  (29)  no  federal  tax,  up 
to  17  years  of  local  tax  exemption  and  com- 
petitive wages.  (30)  Today  over  110  U.S.  'olue- 
chlp  corporations  operate  factories  on  the  Is- 
land, (31)  Fortune  magazine  advertised  the 
Caribbean  market  as  an  expanding  one.  Last 
year  Puerto  Rlcans  alone  (32)  spent  173  mil- 
lion dollars  on  motor  vehicles  (33)  84.8  mil- 
lion dollars  on  electrical  appliances  and  (34) 
308.1  million  doUars  on  clothing  and  acces- 
sories. 

(35)  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  Puerto  Rico  Is 
considered  as  the  show  case  of  Latin  America. 

(36)  But  Puerto  Rico  has  another  side  .  .  . 
(37)  It  has  one  of  the  highest  population 
densities  In  the  world  ...  (38)  27%  of  its 
families  earn  less  than  $2,000  p)er  year  .  .  . 
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(39)  new  urban  developments  are  "eating  up" 
its  limited  countryside  .  . .  and 

(40)  traffic  Jams  paralyze  its  cities. 

(41)  Roughly  three-quarters  the  size  of 
Connecticut,  the  Island  contains  some  2.200.- 
000  acres  of  land. 

(42)  80%  of  this  Is  mountainous  or  flood- 
able,  unsuitable  for  development.  By  1970 
(43)  almost  tialf  of  the  "developable"  «xea 
had  been  dedicated  to  urban  uses  .  .  .  (44) 
today  only  263.00U  acres  of  "developable" 
land  remain.  By  1985.  if  the  present  treud 
continues.  (46)  only  12%  of  tola  irreplace- 
able prime  land  wiU  remain  for  agriculture; 
recreation,  and  open  space.  (46)  The  island's 
population  now  numbers  2.700.000  people;  La 
the  next  35  years,  it  will  double.  (47)  In  the 
Sixties  alone  the  population  grew  by  14.6<iii 
...  in  spite  of  steady  out-mlgration  ,  .  .  (48) 
One  out  of  every  three  Puerto  Rlcans  leave 
the  Island  .  .  .  more  than  one  million  are 
Uving  in  the  U.S.  (49)  Despite  heavy  govern- 
ment subsidy,  the  traditional  agricultural 
sector  oontmues  to  decline. 

(50)  So  more  farm  workers,  especially  la 
sugarcane,  find  themselves  without  a  Job  . . . 
(61)  even  though  new  Jobs  are  created  by 
the  modern  factories  attracted  to  the  Island. 
Unemployment  (52)  Is  officially  recorded  at 
over  10%  and  (53)  one  out  of  every  four  fam- 
Uies  earns  less  than  500  dollars  per  year  .  .  . 

(54)  One  out  of  every  four  dwellings  Is 
Inadequate. 

(55)  Thousands  of  squatter  shacks  are 
built  every  year  and  (66)  slums  mushrocm 
as  the  rural  poor  fiock  to  the  cities. 

(57)  But  there  are  signs  of  progress,  too: 
Puerto  Ricu's  growing  middle  class  and  the 
new  bedroom  communities,  called  urbanizii- 
lions  ...  (68)  A  typical  dream  house  costs 
about  25.000  dollars.  (69)  .  .  .  Condominium 
apartments  near  the  beach,  start  at  about 
♦30,000. 

(60)  Only  one  family  in  five  earns  enough 
money  to  buy  a  new  home  with  conventional 
linanclng.  Access  to  home  requires  a  car.  To- 
day (61)  that's  the  only  way  people  in  Puerto 
Rico  travel  ...  by  motor  vehicle  .  .  .  over  an 
Island  network  of  some  6,000  miles  ol  roads 
uf  all  kinds.  (62)  Puerto  Rico  also  has  one 
international  airport,  a  number  of  llghtplane 
airports,  and  three  commercial  and  three  in- 
dustrial ocean  ports.  (63)  San  Juan  Interna- 
tional airport  operates  at  near  capacity: 
consequently,  additional  international  air- 
port alternatives  are  being  considered.  (04) 
Looking  seawards,  two  industrial  petrochemi- 
cal port  have  Just  been  completed,  beefing 
up  the  Island's  capacity  to  handle  ocean 
cargo.  (65)  80  pecent  of  the  dry  cargo  han- 
dled In  Puerto  Rico  Is  containerized.  (60) 
Large  scale  expansion  of  these  facilities  la 
underway.  (67)  Overland  cargo  movement 
throughout  the  Island  Is  a  problem. 

(68)  Passenger  transportation  needs  are 
served  by  privately-owned  cars,  taxis,  "pub- 
lico" cars,  and  buses. 

(69)  The  Impact  of  motor  vehicles  on  the 
island  has  been  staggering  .  .  .  (70)  The  ac- 
cident rate  Is  2.2  times  higher  than  the  U.S. 
(71)  Over  600,000  vehicles  were  registered  In 
1970  .  .  .  one  car  for  every  five  persons.  (72) 
This  Is  an  ownership  rate  approaching  France 
and  England,  both  nations  with  considerable 
land  reserves  and  fully  developed  public  tran- 
sit. 

(73)   Only  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  ex- 
ceed Puerto  Rico  In  vehicular  density  .  . 
(74)    But  ...  In  Puerto  Rico  there  Is  no 
choice,  you  must  have  a  car  ...  or  even  two: 

( 75 )  The  need  for  automobiles  and  the  ab- 
sence of  rapid  transit  eiltematives  Insure 
(76)  massive  congestion.  (77)  In  the  laat 
fifteen  years,  the  pace  of  change  has  been 
accelerating  ...  (78)  The  Island's  North  Coast 
is  becoming  a  mass  of  homes,  factories,  drlve- 
in  restaurants,  slums,  gas  stations  and  Junk 
yards.  (79)  The  message  Is  clear  to  read:  We 
must  act  to  control  our  progress  now.  (80) 
Delay  will  only  foster  more  delay  .  .  .  and 
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more  urban  and  rural  deterioration.  So  we 
have  begun  to  plan  what  we  must  do  for  (81) 
the  Island  as  a  whole  .  .  .  (82)  as  a  single 
entity  with  complex  and  Interrelated  natural 
and  man-made  sub-systems.  (83)  We  have 
come  to  see  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach .  .  .  for  a  more  rational  transporta- 
tion network  and  a  more  rational,  land-con- 
gervlng  urban  grovrth  policy.  We  have  re- 
alized; hopefully  In  time,  that  the  land  ap- 
petite of  tourism,  of  Industry,  of  commerce 
tn&  of  urbanizations  Is  directly  related  to  the 
transportation  dilemma  of  this  small  Is- 
land. 

(84)  Puerto  Rico  could  simply  continue 
the  present  massive  highway  program,  (86) 
which  Includes  extension  of  the  modern 
roadways  connecting  our  three  largest  cities. 
(86)  installation  of  controlled -access  toll 
roads  and  Improvement  of  secondary  roads. 

(87)  But  even  our  highway  enthusiasts 
projected  the  need  for  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem to  relieve  San  Juan  Metropolitan  Area 
traffic  congestion.  (88)  by  providing  service 
along  corridors  connect  six  major  activity 
centers. 

(89)  By  1985,  the  road-builders  program 
alone  would  Increase  the  total  miles  of  high- 
way lanes  by  51%;  however,  by  that  date,  the 
estimated  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  Puer- 
to Rico  will  have  Increased  by  1116%. 

OO)  Because  Puerto  Rico  does  not  benefit 
from  the  Inter-State  Highway  Program,  much 
of  this  construction  would  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Commonwealth,  which  has 
other  social  priorities.  (91 )  But  even  If  Puerto 
Rico  lays  out  two  point  five  billion  dollars  for 
new  hlghwavs  and  roads,  the  transportation 
crisis  will  Intensify  .  .  .  More  roads  mean  more 
traffic  jams,  more  noise,  more  pollution  and 
more  highway  fatalities.  What's  more,  such 
B  program  threatens  Puerto  Rico's  limited 
land  supply  by  (92)  hastening  the  loss  of  lush 
agricultural  green-space,  the  spread  of  con- 
crete urbanizations  and  the  deterioration  of 
our  social  and  physical  environment. 

(93)  To  probe  for  alternatives.  Puerto 
Rico  Initiated  the  TUSCA  Project  In  Sep- 
tember 1970.  TUSCA  Is  a  comprehensive  proj- 
ect aimed  at  planning  and  Implementing  a 
balanced  transportation  system  and  a  land- 
use  and  urban  settlement  system  that  rein- 
force each  other.  To  prevent  wasteful  land- 
use.  (94)  a  fixed  guldeway,  Islandwide  transit 
system  Is  urgently  recommended.  Projected 
ridershlp  and  economic  feasibility  data  Indi- 
cate that  the  first  segment  of  the  Islandwlse 
transit  system  should  be  operational  by  1976 
to  serve  Ptierto  Rico's  densely  populated 
Northeast  Corridor.  (95)  By  1980,  the  260-mlle 
system  should  circle  the  Island,  linking  exist- 
ing metropolitan  centers,  recreation  areas, 
airports,  seapwrts  and  the  proposed  new  com- 
munities. The  Island-wide  system  will  pro- 
vide (96)  fast,  quiet  and  economical  trans- 
portation to  some  three  quarters  of  the 
Island's  population.  Including  the  transpor- 
tation poor,  with  operating  speeds  ranging 
from  80  to  120  miles  per  hour.  (97)  The 
transit  system  right  of  way  wUl  never  become 
obsolete  because  It  Is  planned  as  a  people- 
goods-energy  movement  corridor.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  accept  a  fixed  guldeway  by  1980 
...  (98)  and  a  future  dual -made  automated 
guldeway  as  technology  and  demand  develop. 
(99)  Meanwhile  route  alignments  will  be  se- 
lected to  take  advantage  of  the  Island's  nat- 
ural beauty  and  (100)  will  minimize  ecologi- 
cal damage.  (101)  The  system  will  promote 
better  use  of  Puerto  Rico's  remaining  devel- 
opable lands.  (102)  Route  alignment  and 
transit  station  locations  vrill  stimulate  higher 
density  patterns  In  both  the  new  and  in 
existing  communities. 

(103)  By  the  year  2000,  there  wlU  be  foul 
million  people  living  In  Puerto  Rico.  (104) 
Pour  million  people  who  will  need  housing. 
Jobs,  schools,  residential,  recreation  and  serv- 
ice facilities.  (106)  Tet,  today,  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  still  monopolize  (106)  the  Island's 
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available  Job  and  professional  service  oppor- 
tunities. (107)  To  prevent  the  continuing 
out-flow  of  rural  residents  ( 108)  new  centers 
m\ist  be  created.  (109)  TUSCA  recommends 
the  developments  of  ten  to  15  new  commu- 
nities of  50,000  to  100,000  population  each  to 
accommodate  about  half  of  the  population 
Increase  anticipated  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. (110)  The  Island-wide  transit  system 
wUl  connect  these  new  communities  with 
existing  urban  centers,  (ill)  with  industrial 
areas,  with  the  seaports  and  airports  and  with 
recreation  areas.  (112)  New  communities  will 
also  have  their  own  Innovative  transit  and 
utility  system.  (113)  They  will  provide  more 
compact  housing  (114)  carefully  planned  to 
ensure  privacy,  and  open  space.   (116) 

(116)  Land  acquisition  has  already  begun 
for  Puerto  Rico's  prototype  new  community. 
Located  In  a  demonstration  area  to  the  West 
of  San  Juan,  the  new  community  and  a  pro- 
posed International  airport  will  be  linked  by 
the  first  segment  of  the  Island-wide  transit 
system.  Previously,  a  12-lane  expressway  was 
considered  for  the  airport  linkage. 

(117)  Called  CIBVCO,  the  new  community 
win  be  developed  as  a  regional  growth  cen- 
ter. (118)  Support  for  the  planning  and  de- 
velopnnent  of  CIBVCO  has  been  requested 
from  "HUD".  Design  assistance  Is  already  be- 
ing provided  the  project  by  D-O-T's  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration.  (119) 
The  system  will  provide  for  primary  loop 
connection  of  built-up  areas  and  secondary 
collection  and  distribution  routes  for  pack- 
ages and  utilities.  (120)  Transit  availability 
will  reduce  the  current  total  reliance  on 
automobiles  .  .  .  (121)  Communities  will  be 
more  Identifiable,  more  friendly  .  .  .  (122) 
enriched  by  social  Interaction.  (123)  The 
10,000  acre  CIBVCO  site  will  provide  a  living 
and  working  environment  for  families  of  all 
Income  levels  (124)  It  vsrill  serve  as  a  labora- 
tory to  test  social,  political.  Institutional  and 
technological  Innovations,  (125)  attracting 
both  public  and  private  resources.  ( 1261 
TVSCA  also  recommends  the  Integration  oi 
the  Island-wide  system  with  transit  modes 
In  metro  areas.  (127)  Experimental  exclu- 
sive bus  lane  service  was  recently  Inaugu- 
rated In  San  Juan,  along  the  (i28)  most 
crowded  traffic  corridor  In  the  metropolitan 
area.  Today  buses  (129)  and  publlcos  are 
the    only    means    of    public    transportation. 

(130)  Extension  of  exclusive  bus  lanes  to 
relieve  dally  traffic  Jams  Is  proposed  for  the 
entire  metro  area,  prior  to  the  construction 

(131)  of  a  fixed  guldeway  facility  such  as  the 
one  now  In  a  preliminary  design  stage,  also 
supported  by  VMTA.  (132)  Island-vride  and 
metro  area  fixed  guldeways  have  been 
aligned  to  strengthen  Intensive-activity  ur- 
ban centers.  (133)  The  most  Important  of 
these  Is  the  proposed  New  San  Juan  Center, 
for  which  a  developnnent  corporation  already 
exists.  This  center  will  be  developed  on  some 
200  acres  of  opien  land  In  the  booming  Hato 
Rey  financial  and  business  sector  of  the 
metro  area.  (134)  All  metro  centers  will  be 
serviced  by  a  transit  system  utilizing  light 
rubber-tired  vehicles.  This  technology  ap- 
p>ears  best  suited  for  urban  Integration  and 
tropical  conditions.  This  will  be  demon- 
strated In  (135)  urban  renewal  projects  fo- 
cusing on  transit  stations,  such  as  the  one 
proposed  for  La  PuntlUa,  an  area  in  Old  San 
Juan  slated  for  development.  This  site  bor- 
ders San  Juan  Bay  (136)  where  a  water 
transit  line  operates.  (137)  The  San  Juan 
ferry  system  In  1970  carried  three  million 
passengers.  A  demonstration  line  Is  p>ropmsed 
by  TVSCA  to  the  site  of  New  San  Juan  Cen- 
ter. (138)  to  be  extended  across  San  Jose 
Lagoon  and  to  La  Marina,  (139)  a  demon- 
stration community  of  60.000  p)eople  more 
being  planned  "new  town"  in  town.  (140) 
Other  metro  areas  slated  for  TUSCA  plan- 
ning Include  Ponce  and  Mayaguez.  Ponce 
Is  the  booming  commercial  and  Industrial 
center  at  the  South  Coast.  (141)  An  exclu- 
sive bus  lane  plan  is  proposed  to  link  with 
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future  Islandwide  transit.  (142)  The  traffic 
flow  of  Mayagues,  a  dty  of  100.000  on  the 
Western  edge  of  the  Island,  (143)  Is  re- 
stricted by  mountains  preventing  expansion. 
New  transit  Is  proposed.  (144)  All  these 
programs  call  for  major  capital  aUocatlons. 
Can  Puerto  Rico  afford  It?  (145)  Can  Puerto 
Rico  not  afford  it?  ( 146) 

(147)  It  Is  going  to  cost  684  million  dol- 
lars for  the  Islandwide  transit  system.  (148) 
The  San  Juan  program  calls  for  104  million 
dollars.  Including  64  mUllon  for  waterways, 
105  million  for  busways  and  600  million 
dollars  for  the  rapid  transit  system  ,  .  . 
Some  66  million  are  needed  for  the  Ponce/ 
Mayaguez  programs.  (149)  And  millions  are 
required  to  create  the  Infrastructure  of  6 
new  communities.  (160)  Total  TVSCA  capi- 
tal costs  is  estimated  at  1.8  billion  through 
the  year  1990.  (151)  There  Is  an  alterna- 
tive ...  to  urban  sprawl  ...  to  social  dis- 
integration .  .  .  ( 152)  and  to  environmental 
deterioration.  (163)  It  Is  an  opportunity 
which  must  not  be  lost.  (164)  It  Is  a  chance 
(155)  to  test  out  new  communities  and  ad- 
vanced movement  system  .  .  .  (166)  By  Im- 
plementing these  programs,  Puerto  Rico  and 
urbanized  societies  everywhere  may  have 
still  other  chances:  to  promote  healthy  ur- 
ban growth  .  .  .  (157)  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  to  safeguard  the  natural  en- 
vironment .  .  .  (158)  when  we  do  this,  we 
will  demonstrate  for  all  men  that  Man  Is 
capable  of  becoming  urbanlred  and  remain- 
ing civilized. 

(159)  Credits. 

(160)  Blank. 

We  hope  the  presentation  Indicates  the 
magnitude  of  Puerto  Rico's  tran.sport8tlon 
and  land-use  problems.  I  submit  that  they 
are  the  sort  of  problems  that  even  transcon- 
tinental societies  must  seriously  begin  to 
grapple  with  now,  before  time  and  space  run 
out. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  technical 
characteristics  of  the  transportation  system"; 
and  the  Integrated  new  communities  that  we 
want  to  use  as  Instruments  to  rationalize 
the  urbanizing  process. 

The  Honorable  Carlos  Romero-Barcelo.  the 
Mayor  of  San  Juan,  our  North  Coast  capital, 
gave  you  a  rundown  Wednesday  on  the  Met- 
ropolitan Area  transportation  program. 

A  two-year  preliminary  technical  study 
dealing  with  the  San  Juan  Metro  Area  rapid 
transit  svstem  Is  about  to  be  completed. 

This  study  will  examine  adoption  of  an 
Innovative,  lightweight,  automated  technol- 
ogv,  which  was  recommended  by  the  Trans- 
portation Policy  Committee,  an  lnt«r-agency 
Governmental  Instrument  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

We  are  considering  rubber-tired  noiseless 
and  non-polluting  vehicles  capable  of  high- 
speed service  that  will  be  compatible  with 
our  Insular  tropical  environment  and  with 
ovjr  metro  and  other  urban  centers. 

We  believe  the  aesthetics  of  this  technology 
should  be  on  a  par  with  Its  efficiencies — 
otherwise  we  will  continue  creating  systems 
and  machines  that  meet  technological  re- 
quirements but  that  do  not  serve  In  any 
qualitative  way  the  human  needs  of  human- 
beings.  Of  course.  In  these  cost  conscious 
times,  we  cannot  spurn  efficiencies.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  describing  an  Island-wide 
Transportation  System  that  will  link  with 
urban  transit  systems  projected  for  San 
Juan.  Ponce  and  Mayaguez,  our  three  major 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  Island-wide  System  will  also  link  our 
proposed  new  communities,  which  will  be  de- 
signed as  regional  growth  centers  aimed  at 
conserving  fast-vanishing  agricultural  lands, 
with  existing  urban  centers. 

The  Island-wide  System  will  provide  com- 
petitive and  reliable  transportation  to  some 
three  quarters  of  the  Island's  population.  It 
will  Integrate  with  expanded  bus.  waterway 
and.  of  course,  high  way /vehicle  modes. 

Our  studies  indicate  that  it  wiU  be  sell- 
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Uquldstlng,  based  on  a  preliminary  fare  rate 
of  point  zero  three  nve  cents  (•0.035)  per  pas- 
senger mile. 

Incorporating  the  latest  technology  ad- 
vances, the  Island-wide  System  will  be  de- 
signed for  eventual  upgrading  as  demand 
dictates. 

The  Island-wide  and  Metro  Area  public 
transit  systems  wUl  be  a  useful  tool  In  In- 
fluencing higher-density  land  use  and  de- 
velopment. Transit  stations,  as  high  activity 
centers,  will  become  development  foci.  Their 
placement  can  create  totally  new  high  den- 
sity community  centers  or  channel  develop- 
ment Into  higher  densities  in  existing  centers. 
We  are  projecting  some  30  or  more  stations 
to  serve  existing  communities,  and  strategic 
location  of  stations  to  reinforce  new  com- 
mxinlty  development,  as  In  the  case  of  our 
CIBUCO  prototype  community. 

In  a  closed,  limited  ecosystem  such  as 
Puerto  Rico,  the  advantage  of  public  transit 
systems  Is  Immediately  obvious.  Transit  sys- 
tems will  enable  us  to  move  large  numbers 
of  people  with  minimal  Impact  on  natural 
and  urban  environments. 

Creation  of  new  ccunmunltles  will  provide 
regional  growth  centers  which  we  c&n  select 
in  advance,  rather  than  simply  allowing  our 
existing  metro  areas  to  sprawl  and  sprawl 
until  our  Island  is  totally  urbanized. 

CIBVCO.  oiir  first  propKxed  growth  center, 
will  serve  business.  Industrial,  residential, 
recreational  and  institutional  needs  for  some 
twelve  thousand  families  in  its  first  phase  of 
development. 

More  Important,  it  will  serve  as  a  labora- 
tory— a  pilot  project — that  will  permit  us  to 
test  and  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  innova- 
tive community  design  and  development, 
new  oommunlty  organization,  and  modem 
people-goods-energy  movement  systems  al- 
ready In  design  and  experimentation  phases. 

We  believe  new  communities  can  pay  for 
themselves.  Income  derived  from  land  sales 
will  offset  Initial  site  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment costs.  We  see  the  new  oommunlty  as 
a  Joint  enterpnise  between  Oovemment  and 
Private  Sector  builders,  contractors  and  de- 
velopers. 

The  pooslbUltles  are  enormous.  We  will  be 
glad  to  provide  you  with  additional  techni- 
oal  details  In  my  suite  this  afternoon.  We 
have  some  exhibits  that  can  serve  as  the 
basis  for  furthw  discussions  with  our  tech- 
nical and  information  people. 

Let  me  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close. 

We  think  Puerto  Rico  can  do  the  Job. 

The  altrenative  to  what  I  have  described 
Is  calamity;  it  Ls  a  disaster  that  will  loom 
more  and  more  largely  as  a  possibility  even  in 
transcontinental  societies  with  their  huge 
land  reserves. 

To  achieve  the  creation  of  an  Island-wide 
Transportation  System  integrated  with  other 
transit  systems  and  with  the  projected  de- 
velopment of  new  oommunltlee,  the  Oom- 
monwealtb  Government  Is  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing a  Tinlque  institutional  organization,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  Its  Planning  Board. 

Unlike  the  Federal  Oovemment,  other  Na- 
tional Oovemments  or  State  organizations, 
the  Planning  Board  is  wholly  reepoosible  for 
all  social,  economic  and  physical  planning 
and  development  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Moreover,  the  Planning  Board,  which  haa 
the  final  say  on  all  other  Commonwealth 
agency  capital  improvement  proposals.  Is  also 
the  Clearinghouse  entity  for  all  Federally- 
supported  programs  in  Puerto  Rico. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  establishing  a 
Transportation  Commission  which  will  cen- 
tralize responsibility  for  public  transjxirta- 
tion  policies  and  programs  within  our  exist- 
ing Department  of  Public  Works,  pending 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Transportation, 
a  project  that  Is  now  In  our  Legislature. 

New  Community  development  will  be 
handled  by  our  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing 
Corporation  and  the  Land  Administration 
of  Puerto  Rico. 
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Financial  elements  for  the  TUSCA  Island- 
wide  Transportation  System  have  been  In- 
cluded in  OUT  Just  completed  "National 
Transportation  Needs  Study",  a  D-O-T  spon- 
sored research  Instrument  required  of  all  the 
States,  U.S.  Territories  and  possessions  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Land  acquisition  has  been  approved  and 
his  already  begun  for  Puerto  Rico's  prototype 
new  oommmunlty,  CIBUCO. 

All  these  things  will  be  coordinated  with 
other  on-going  regional  and  Island-wide 
planning  and  development  eSorts  dealing 
with  a  re-directed  industrial  location  plan, 
a  tourism  development  plan  for  oiu*  North- 
east Sector,  a  comprehensive  Southwest  Sec- 
tor Integrated  development  plan  and  a  new 
Island-wide  housing  effort. 

Oentlemen,  I  am  not  advocating  blue-sky 
boldness;  I  am  speaking  of  necessity,  and 
common  sense. 

We  must  tackle  our  problems  in  an  over- 
all, significant  way.  We  see  Puerto  Rico  as 
one  integrated  urban  complex  with  vital, 
Ufe-Bupportlng  agrlcultiiral  greenspace. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  listen  to  de- 
partment voices  with  compartment  wisdom, 
calling  for  this  or  that  fragmentary  minls- 
cule  program  or  project. 

We  must  create — and  re-create — relevant 
conamunities  for  human  beings.  If  we  do 
this,  then  perhaps  our  generations  will  be 
able  to  bring  forth  the  kinds  of  civilizations 
that  Mankind  will  be  proud  of. 

The  Job  begins  now. 
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LEAD  PAINT  POISONING  THRIVES 
ON  ADMINISTRATION'S  NEGLECT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  session 
Congress  passed  an  Important  piece  of 
legislation,  the  Lead  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act.  With  all  the  problems  so- 
ciety suffers,  at  least  this  one  was  readily 
identifiable  and  the  solution  was  rela- 
tively easy.  But  the  administration  has 
made  no  effort  to  obtain  the  full  fimds 
authorized  imder  the  bill  in  order  to  at- 
tack the  lead  paint  poisoning  problem. 
Their  neglect  borders  on  being  criminal, 
as  thousands  of  children  continue  daily 
to  suffer  irreparable  brsUn  damage  from 
ingesting  paint  chips  infected  with  lead. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  reported  new  findings  of  lead  paint 
poisoning  amonj  children  in  Aurora,  111., 
a  suburb  of  Chicctgo;  600  children  were 
tested  pursuant  to  a  new  State  program, 
and  90  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
lead  poisoning — five  children  severely 
enough  to  require  hospitalization. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  law  we  passed  last 
session  be  fully  funded,  so  that  more  chil- 
dren can  be  tested  and  treated  before 
irreparable  damage  is  done. 

The  text  of  the  Daily  News  article 
follows : 
[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Aug.  3,  1971) 

90  CHTLpaEiT   Hit  bt   Lxao  Poiboning 
(By   Lois   WUle) 

State  public  health  physicians  have  un- 
covered many  cases  of  lead  poisoning  among 
children  in  Aurora. 

Of  600  teerted  last  week  in  a  new  state  pro- 
gram. 90  had  high  qiiantitles  of  lead  in  their 
blood — probably  the  ree\ilt  of  eating  bits  of 
lead-poisoned  paint  and  plaster. 


Five  chUdren  were  atenniy  poisoned  *im1 
sent  to  Cook  County  Hospital.  One  child  al> 
ready  has  suffered  brain  damage. 

The  Aurora  results  may  mean  that  the 
brain-crlppllng  disease  is  prevalent  in  ercrj 
town  with  old  housing,  according  to  pubUe 
health  authorities. 

"We've  got  a  problem  on  our  hands  of  a 
magnitude  no  one  has  realized."  said  Ur. 
Bruce  Flaahner,  deputy  director  of  the  Il- 
linois Department  of  Public  Health. 

Aurora,  4fi  miles  west  of  Chicago,  was  the 
first  city  visited  by  the  state  testing  team.  It 
moved  into  Springfield  on  Tuesday  and  win 
cover  a  number  of  other  Downstate  dtlea. 

The  tests  were  ordered  by  Oov.  Richard  B. 
Ogllve  to  determine  the  extent  oif  lead  pot- 
Bonlng  outside  of  Chicago,  where  about  600 
cases  are  uncovered  every  year  in  city  testing 
programs. 

In  1970,  only  one  case  of  lead  poisoning 
outside  of  Chicago  was  reported  in  Tiiini>ig 

The  Aurora  test  results  indicate  that  lead 
poisoning  "could  be  one  of  the  most  critical 
childhood  diseases,"  Dr.  Flaahner  says. 

"We  have  no  idea  how  many  children  ate 
walking  around  sick,  anemic,  unable  to  lean 
because  of  lead  poisoning." 

Aurora  authorities  are  reluctant  to  accept 
the  state's  findings. 

Mayor  Al  McCoy  said  he  had  no  oomment 
on  the  tests.  Dr.  Charles  O'Connor,  Aurora 
public  health  officer,  called  the  findings 
"hearsay." 

"Those  reports  haven't  been  re-checked," 
he  said.  "Frequently  there  is  a  laboratory 
error.  So  to  make  any  statement  now  would 
be  premature.  We  don't  want  to  alarm  any- 
body." 

One  reason  the  state  testing  team  found 
such  a  high  rate  of  poisoning,  he  said,  "is  the 
way  they  pick  these  cases  to  test." 

The  team  "went  into  deteriorating  areas" 
and  "picked  the  ones  they  thought  would  b« 
most  likely,"  Dr.  O'Connor  added. 

About  a  third  of  Aurora's  population  of  80,- 
000  lives  in  aging  housing,  the  most  common 
soiirce  of  childhood  lead  poisoning.  Lead- 
based  paint  has  not  been  used  for  interior 
walls  for  at  least  30  years.  If  the  old  paint 
was  not  removed,  but  merely  covered  with 
non-lead  paint,  cracks  and  flakings  eventu- 
ally may  exixse  the  poisoned  layers. 

n  a  child  nibbles  lead-aoaked  paint  and 
plaster  chips  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
the  lead  Lb  deposited  in  his  bones  and  brain. 
Mental  retardation — and  death — may  result. 

To  prevent  brain  damage,  the  potooned 
child  must  be  treated  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  with  medication  that  draws  the 
lead  from  his  blood. 

But  the  initial  symptoms — vomiting,  ir- 
ritability and  sleepiness — often  are  Ignored 
by  parents. 

Dr.  Flashner  and  other  state  health  officials 
are  afraid  that  the  Aurora  results  mean  many 
physicians  throughout  the  state  also  are  not 
familiar  with  the  symptoms  and  the  disease. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMY  PLAN 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    KirW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Thx  Prxsident's  Economt  Plan 

(Text  of  Congressman  Horton's  remarks  at 
a  legislative  meeting  of  the  Newark,  New 
York,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  August  37, 

1971) 

First,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me 
to  speak  to  you  on  Federal  legislative  Issues 
of  interest  to  businessmen  In  general,  and 
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the  Newark-Wayne  County  area  in  particular. 
As  I  have  told  Frank  RusseU,  I  have  decided 
to  spend  the  entire  15  minutes  alloted  to  me 
to  speak  only  about  the  economic  situation. 
While  there  are  certainly  other  pressing  con- 
cerns before  the  Congress  thaft  are  of  Interest 
to  you,  there  is  much  that  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  economic  situation  In  light  of  re- 
cent Administration  policy  announcements. 
If  you  do  have  questions  or  concerns  in  other 
areas,  and  I  understand  that  you  do,  I  hope 
we  can  cover  those  during  the  question 
period. 

I  wUl  start  by  discussing  the  background 
which  led  to  our  economic  problems,  describe 
the  problems,  and  then  discuss  In  detaU  the 
actions  which  President  Nixon  has  an- 
nounced. 

THK  KCONOMT BACKGROUND 

The  economic  problems  which  America 
faces  now  did  not  begin  at  any  time  recently. 
They  did  not  begin  with  the  start  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  or  with  the  winding  down  of  that 
war.  They  began  at  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
when  our  nation  was  thrust  into  a  position 
of  both  mUltary  and  economic  leadership  of 
the  free  world.  Facing  a  growing  Communist 
empire  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  fac- 
ing huge  war  damage  and  human  and  eco- 
nomic loss  in  the  far  east  and  in  Europe,  the 
task  was  left  to  Uncle  Sam  to  maintain  free 
world  defenses  and  to  rebuild  the  societies 
and  the  economies  of  war-torn  nations — in- 
cluding both  World  War  n  enemies  and 
allies. 

The  basic  economic  assumptions  of  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1950's  were  that  America, 
the  arsenal  of  democracy,  had  almost  un- 
limited economic  resoiirces,  unlimited  gold 
reserves,  unlimited  and  undamaged  produc- 
tion capacities,  and  that  we  had  a  great  deal 
to  gain  from  rebuilding  strong,  free  econ- 
omies abroad. 

We  undertook  the  huge  and  successful 
Bdarshall  Plan,  and  other  economic  aid  pro- 
grams around  the  world  to  rebuild  Western 
Germany,  Italy,  England,  France,  the  Bene- 
lux countries,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and 
countless  other  nations  that  had  caught  the 
brunt  of  World  War  n. 

As  a  result,  the  American  economy,  despite 
short  and  relatively  small  recessions,  boomed 
throughout  the  flities  and  early  sixties.  We 
had  a  fabulous  export-Import  ratio,  and  a 
huge  balance  of  payments  surplus.  There 
were  many  years  when  you  could  travel 
abroad  and  see  only  U.S.  made  automobiles, 
and  machinery,  and  other  products  which  re- 
quired a  high  degree  of  technology.  For  a 
time,  we  were,  indeed,  the  supplier  to  the 
world  of  products  of  modern  Industry. 

The  poet-war  era  bad  tremendous  eoo- 
nomlc  as  well  as  psychological  Impact  upon 
America  and  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
our  part,  we  thought  ourselves  to  be  the 
permanent  economic  masters  and  saviors  of 
the  free  world.  The  dollar  was  supreme  In 
world  transactions,  and  was  sought  after 
by  everyone  abroad  from  govenunent  banks 
to  street  comer  vendors.  American  schools 
Uught  our  cbUdren  to  think  In  terms  of 
our  economic  supremacy  as  a  permanent  fact 
of  life — to  look  upon  prosperity  as  an  Amer- 
ican Invention,  as  something  the  world  oould 
never  achieve  without  our  country's  tre- 
mendoiu  productive  capacity. 

These  were  the  assumptions  of  the  post- 
war era.  Unfortunately,  many  Americans  still 
feel  these  are  realistic  assumptions  for  to- 
day's world  economy.  I  believe,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree,  that  these  assumptions  are 
far  outdated  for  puirjoees  of  realistic  eco- 
nomic policies  in  the  1970's.  The  reason  they 
are  outdated  Is  largely,  that  our  poet-war 
policies  of  rebuilding  Japan  and  Europe  were 
remarkably  successful.  Today,  my  friends, 
you  might  say  that  we  have  become  the 
victims  of  our  own  success. 

First  of  all,  it  Is  no  longer  true  that  we 
liave  the  most  modem  and  efficient  Industrial 
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plant  In  the  world.  While  we  still  have  the 
largest  productive  capacity,  much  of  that 
capacity  Is  Inefficient  and  non-oompetltlvs 
with  the  modem  plants  we  helped  to  build 
abroad.  In  effect,  Japan,  Oermany,  France 
and  other  nations  are  benefitting  from  the 
fact  that  their  economic  and  productive  ca- 
pacity was  destroyed  during  the  war,  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  forced  to  build 
new  plants  with  more  modem  designs  avail- 
able In  the  post  war  period.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  still  have  a  large  proportion  of  our 
Industry  operating  out  of  prewar,  or  pre- 
1960  faculties. 

At  the  same  time,  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  American  people  has  risen  at  a 
fabulous  rate  since  World  War  II.  Our  ex- 
ecutives and  our  workers  expect  and  receive 
a  much  higher  real  income  than  their  coun- 
terparts abroad.  While  we  have  also  enjoyed 
productivity  growth  since  the  war,  the  pro- 
ductivity growth  abroad  has  grown  far  more 
rapidly  than  wage  rates  and  living  standards 
abroad,  relative  to  our  own  growth. 

This  Is  a  necessarily  brief  analysis  of 
what  led  to  our  present  economic  predica- 
ment, but  it  Is  enough  to  explain  the  results 
we  are  forced  to  live  with  in  the  1970's.  The 
first  result  Is  that  American  economic  and 
trade  poUcies  which  have  been  buUt  upon 
poet  war  assumptions  started  to  malfunc- 
tion badly  in  the  late  1960'b.  Our  export  sur- 
plus grew  smaller  and  smaUer,  and  has  now 
completely  evaporated.  In  this  calendar  year, 
America  experienced  its  first  trade  deficit  in 
nearly  100  years.  Our  gold  reserves  began 
dwindling  badly  in  the  early  1960's  and  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  foreign  claims 
on  those  reserves  amount  to  four  times  the 
amoimt  of  gold  we  have  left. 

Because  of  the  lower  cost  of  producing 
goods  abroad,  many  American  firms  have 
chosen  to  expand  and  modernize  their  pro- 
ductivity by  building  plants  abroad.  This 
trend  has  been  significant  enough  to  greatly 
reduce  the  growth  rate  of  manufacturing 
Jobs  here  at  home,  and  to  reduce,  as  well,  the 
growth  rate  of  local  and  state  tax  bases. 
These  developments  have  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  the  American  consumer.  Not  too  many 
years  ago,  Americans  would  sneer  at  the 
words  "Made  In  Japan."  They  were  synony- 
mous with  poorly  made,  cheap  merchandise. 
No  longer.  Today  the  Japanese  are  known 
for  the  quality  of  their  electronic  products, 
their  automobiles  and  motorcycles  and  their 
shipbuilding.  Their  textiles,  together  with 
those  of  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and  Korea  have 
taken  a  tremendous  share  of  American  mar- 
kets. And  today,  Americans  are  beginning  to 
look  upon  some  Amwlcan  made  goods  as 
shoddy. 

Yesterday  it  was  announced  that  auto- 
mobile sales  In  the  Greater  Rochester  area 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  showed 
an  increase  in  the  sales  of  imported  cazs 
and  a  amaU  decrease  in  the  sales  of  domestic 
cars.  In  California  the  share  of  the  automo- 
tive market  for  imports  Is  near  40%.  This, 
too,  has  cost  us  Jobs  and  tax  dollars,  has 
aggravated  our  un«nployment  and  poverty 
problems  and  has  slowed  the  growth  rate 
of  American  Industry.  Today,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  our  Induatrlal  opacity  is  sitting 
idle. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis  did  not  begin  with  the  Vietnam 
war.  This  does  not  mean  tiiat  the  Vietnam 
was  has  had  no  impact  on  our  current  eco- 
nomic woes.  On  the  contrary,  our  massive  ex- 
penditures abroad  for  the  Vietnam  war  have 
truly  bent  our  economy  out  of  shape.  Viet- 
nam is  the  first  major  war  in  whl(^  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  control  Inflation  by  ad- 
ministration poUcy  or  regulation.  Even  the 
Korean  War,  which  took  a  far  smaller  dollar 
investment  and  less  human  saorlflce  than 
Vietnam  brought  with  it  wage  and  price 
poUclea.  During  the  Koraan  conflict,  our 
trade  and  gold  positions  were  In  very  good 
shape,  but  still,  wage  and  price  controls  were 
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applied.  In  Vietnam,  on  the  contrary,  oat 
world  economic  position  was  slipping  bad- 
ly— but  still  we  allowed  the  dotnestlc  economy 
to  float  free,  as  though  It  was  unoonnected 
to  the  amounts  we  were  qMndIng  abroad, 
and  the  amounts  we  wwe  spending  on  de- 
fense— over  $80  billion  In  1968  alone. 

While  our  guns  and  butter  poUcies  of 
the  mid  and  late  1900's  were  not  a  total  fail- 
ure, they  faUed  to  take  account  al  the  CMgnt 
to  which  ma  prosperity  depended  oc  con- 
tinued vast  military  and  q>aoe  expenditures. 
Just  as  the  Vietnam  war  slowly  crept  up  on 
us — growing  from  a  brusiiflre  conflict  In  a 
far  oXt  land  to  a  major  international  tragedy, 
so,  also,  did  the  economic  realities  of  that 
war  creep  up  on  American  poUcymakers  and 
the  American  people. 

The  winding  down  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
served  to  uncover  basic  weaknesses  which 
existed  in  our  economy  during  the  peak  years 
of  the  war — weaknesses,  which  because  of  the 
tremendous  amovint  of  war  production,  did 
not  cause  unea^>loyment  or  recession  until 
after  the  war  started  to  cool-down. 

Beginning  more  than  18  months  ago,  I 
have  been  critical  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
virtually  no  planning  done  by  the  Federal 
government  for  economic  conversion  from 
wartime  to  peacetime  industry,  lliousands  of 
manufacturing  Jobs  have  been  lost  in  elec- 
tronics, aerospace  and  munitions  industries 
which,  if  there  had  been  conversion  and 
priorities  planning,  could  have  almost  im- 
mediately have  been  channeled  into  domes- 
tic needs  for  high-technology  products. 
There  is  no  reason,  for  example,  that  many 
of  the  General  Dynamics  Jobs  lost  locally 
could  not  have  gone  into  production  of  items 
related  to  urban  mass  transit,  health,  pollu- 
tion, crime  control,  and  modular  housing. 
But  the  government  priorities  and  programs 
needed  to  make  this  possible  were  not  there 
In  time,  and  are  not  there  now.  The  result 
is  a  tremendous  unemployment  rate  among 
highly  skilled,  technical  and  scientific  work- 
ers. 

While  conversion  planning,  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  the  wind-down  of  the  Vietnam  war 
would  have  helped  ease  the  current  crisis. 
It  could  not  have  changed  the  overall  Inter- 
national facts  that  I  have  already  referred 
to.  All  of  you  know  that  I  have  been  crusad- 
ing for  a  reordering  of  Federal  priorities  since 
1965.  Some  reordering  has  begun  in  the  past 
two  fiscal  years,  but  not  nearly  enough  to 
absorb  the  impact  of  the  reduction  of  war 
and  space  production  and  expenditures.  Only 
two  months  ago  were  the  first  hearings  held 
on  a  major  Industrial  conversion  bill  which 
I  and  others  have  sponsored  for  the  past 
three  years. 

The  fear  of  many  business,  labor  and  po- 
litical leaders  today  is  that  the  American 
economy  is  In  danger  of  becoming  a  service- 
oriented  economy  rather  than  primarily  a 
production  and  maniifacturlng  economy. 
This  trend  has  very  serious  consequences 
for  a  long-run  futiire  of  America,  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 

Since  late  1969,  the  greater  Rochester  area 
has  lost  over  17,000  manufacturing  Jobs,  with 
the  promise  ai  more  to  come.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  these  displaced  workers  have  been 
already  absorbed  into  the  government  sec- 
tor of  the  economy,  and  into  the  service  in- 
dustries of  the  private  sector.  But  I'm  not 
sure  we  should  be  satisfied  with  putting  more 
and  more  people  to  work  in  government  pro- 
grams. Nor  should  we  be  satisfied  to  take 
unemployed  scientists,  engineers  and  pro- 
duction workers  and  put  them  to  work  serv- 
icing Toyotas,  SONY  TV  sets  and  other  for- 
eign made  goods.  I  think  the  national  con- 
sensus would  be  that  we  want  to  fix  what 
Is  wrong  with  our  economic  poUcles  and 
assure  our  future  as  a  producing  nation. 

All  of  us  understand  that  local  economic 
problems  are  even  more  complex  than  the 
national  economic  problems  we  face.  We 
know  that  even  the  most  far-sighted  Ad- 
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mlnlstntlon  and  Congreesloo&l  actions  can- 
not completely  solve  the  problems  we  face 
In  New  York  State.  We  realize  that  ovjr 
state  bas  a  history  of  being  among  the  most 
proeperous  In  the  nation,  but  that  It  also 
has  far  more  than  Its  share  of  costly  urban 
problems.  This  has  put  us.  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  Into  a  poor  competitive  position 
with  other  states  In  the  race  to  attract  new 
industry  and  hold  existing  Industry.  Thus, 
even  If  we  can  put  our  economic  house  In 
order  In  terms  of  national  and  International 
perspectives,  there  will  be  a  major  task 
ahead  for  state  and  local  governments,  and 
for  businessmen  at  the  local  level,  to  Im- 
prove the  competitive  standing  of  Newark, 
the  Rochester  area,  and  the  State  of  New 
York  as  a  whole. 

mxoN    EcoNOirtc    policebs 

On  August  15,  President  Nlxon  shook  the 
nation  into  a  sudden  awaxeness  of  the  eco- 
nomic position  we  are  in,  and  Into  an  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  post-war  economic  as- 
sumptions about  America's  role  in  the  world 
must  be  changed,  and  changed  quickly,  if 
we  are  to  salvage  our  economic  leadership 
of  the  free  world  and  the  health  of  our 
economy   at   home. 

I  think  It  was  a  necessity  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  allow  the  dollar  to  float  free  in 
world  currency  markets,  and  to  apply  the 
10  percent  Import  surcharge  to  foreign 
goods.  For  too  long,  we  have  been  the  only 
major  producing  nation  to  pursue  policies 
of  free  trade.  Almost  all  of  our  major  trad- 
ing partners  have  followed  free  trade  on 
some  Items,  and  have  held  their  protection- 
ist shields  high  to  protect  certain  segments 
of  their  domestic  economies  Thus,  our  au- 
tomotive products  are  particularly  barred 
from  Japan,  our  agricultural  prodvicts  are 
held  at  bay  from  the  European  Common 
Market  by  protectionist  policies.  My  posi- 
tion has  been  that  free  trade  is  hetilthier 
than  protectionism  In  the  long  run  for  the 
American  economy — but  that  free  trade 
mu^t  be  a  two-way  street.  We  can  no  longer 
alT^^  to  be  the  international  patsy  In  the 
naiiie  of  free  trade.  We  must  help  some  of 
our  domestic  industries  which  are  most 
drastically  affected  by  Imports  until  equi- 
table and  mutual  free  trade  policies  can  be 
agreed  upon.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
clothing  industry  In  Bochester.  and  com- 
pare It  with  Its  employment  levels  of  10 
years  ago  to  see  the  problems  that  these 
one-sided  free  trade  policies  have  caused 
for   us. 

Many  of  you  have  followed  In  the  press 
the  reactions  of  our  trading  partners  to  the 
10  percent  lmi>art  surcharge  and  the  re- 
lease of  the  dollar  from  the  gold  standard 
While  some  of  the  conunents  have  been 
understandably  harsh,  no  wave  of  retalia- 
tion has  followed  the  President's  announce- 
ment. 

I  think  this  Is  because  the  President  In- 
stituted wage  and  price  controls  at  home 
simultaneously  with  his  International  eco- 
nomic moves.  If  he  had  tried  to  float  the 
dollar  and  apply  the  surcharge  without  ask- 
ing any  *Acriflce  from  Americans  at  home. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  would 
achieve  anything  but  angry  retaliation  from 
our  trading  partners  abroad,  and  this  retali- 
ation. If  It  came,  could  have  the  effect  of 
cancelling  out  any  economic  advantage  we 
gain  from  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  ap- 
plication of  the  temporary  Import  sur- 
charge. 

Uj  own  susplelon  ts  that  th«  President 
MW  the  import  surcharge  as  a  way  to  acoom- 
pUsh  a  realistic  valuation  of  the  dollar  la 
relation  to  forelgin  currencies.  If  he  can 
achieve  a  10  or  13  per  cent  devaluation,  mak- 
ing our  goods  that  much  cheaper  abroad  and 
foreign  goods  that  much  more  expensive  here 
at  home,  a  permanent  10%  surcharge  may 
not  be  needed  to  make  our  prodticta  more 
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competitive.  The  nxreharge  Is  a  signal  to 
other  countries,  however,  that  if  no  devalua- 
tion comes,  he  is  willing  and  able  to  impose 
unilateral  Import  controls.  Once  a  revalua- 
tion of  foreign  cTirrencles  Is  accomplished, 
there  will  be  great  foreign  presstuv  to  remove 
the  10%  surcharge,  and  there  will  also  be 
great  political  pressure  here  at  home  to  keep 
the  surcharge  permanently. 

The  wage  and  price  controls  have  caused  a 
flurry  of  reaction  in  different  sectors  of  ttie 
economy.  The  primary  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  are  that  this  sudden  an- 
nouncement fell  unfairly  on  certain  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Teachers,  landlords  and  or- 
ganized labor  have  complained  the  loudest 
about  unfairness.  While  some  compromises 
are  probably  In  the  wind  to  make  the  effect 
of  the  freeze  fall  more  evenly  on  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  think  that  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  public  opinion  la  In  favor  of  the  freeze. 

The  President  was  first  given  the  authority 
to  Impose  wage  and  price  controls  in  July 
1970.  when  Congress  passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960.  I 
supported  this  amendment  and  the  bill  Itself 
but  I  opposed  a  motion  that  was  made  during 
the  debate  that  would  have  mandated  n 
wage-price  freeze  at  levels  prevailing  on  May 
25.  1970.  That  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  11  yeas  to  270  nays,  reflecting  an  over- 
whelming judgment  that  the  country  was  not 
readv  to  accept  controls  a  year  ago. 

This  year.  In  March,  the  wage-price  con- 
trol authority  was  extended  in  Public  Law 
92-15.  I  supported  this  extension  of  Presi- 
dential authorltv  which  is  effective  through 
March  31,  1973. 

The  wage-price  freeze  has  generated  much 
speculation  about  what  will  happen  after  the 
90-days  expire.  Will  the  freeze  be  extended? 
Will  selective  controls  be  kept  in  effect?  Will 
we  go  back  to  strong  jawboning  policies 
without  controls? 

Despite  the  fact  that  Commerce  Secretarv 
Stans  has  called  for  an  extension  of  the 
freeze,  I  don't  think  anyone  can  honestly 
predict  what  will  happen  on  November  12th 
Several  factors  are  to  be  kept  In  mind,  how- 
ever, that  will  be  used  to  make  the  final 
decision. 

Plret.  If  the  controls  are  effective  in  hold- 
ing our  rate  of  Inflation  for  1971  to  between 
4  and  5"^.  as  compared  with  the  8  or  T%  of 
the  past  18  months,  this  woTild  provide  some 
Impetus  to  lift  the  free7:e  at  least  partially. 

Another  key  factor  win  be  the  psychologi- 
cal effect  of  the  President's  economic  moves 
on  the  American  public  As  you  know,  the 
American  consumer  has  been  salting  away 
savings  at  an  abnormally  high  rate — thus 
keeping  a  heavy  lid  on  demand  for  con.sximer 
products  If  the  public  gains  Increased  con- 
fidence In  our  economv  and  begins  to  spend 
more  for  durable  goods  and  housing,  i  think 
a  large  measure  of  the  President's  goal  in 
applying  the  freeze  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. We  will  not  know  this,  however 
vmtll  sometime  In  October. 

Another  factor  the  President  will  consider 
Is  the  reaction  of  Congress  to  his  requests 
for  changes  In  Ux  laws  that  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  his  new  economic  program.  I  urged 
that  the  Increase  In  the  personal  exemption 
and  standard  income  Ux  deduction  be  ac- 
celerated to  January  1,  1972  several  months 
before  the  President's  announcement.  There 
Is  a  possibility  that  Congress  will  go  even 
further  to  provide  tax  relief  to  low  and 
middle  Income  Americans,  to  go  hand-ln- 
hand  with  the  major  tax  relief  that  he  is 
seeking  for  business. 

I  predict  no  real  problem  with  the  lifting  of 
the  7 "J!  auto  excise  tax  as  of  August  16th. 
Stimulus  to  the  auto,  steel  and  allied  Indus- 
tries is  a  central  part  of  the  President's  effort 
to  revitalize  manufacturing  In  America. 

I  have  also  long  supported  relnstltutlng  the 
investment  tax  credit.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed a  one  year  10%  credit,  as  opposed  to  the 
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7%  credit  that  Congress  Instituted  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Kennedy  in  the  early 
1960's.  However,  I  have  one  very  major  con- 
cern about  the  Investment  credit.  It  should 
not  be  available  as  a  write  off  for  capital  in- 
vestments in  production  facilities  outside  the 
United  States.  There  Is  no  sense  encouraging 
more  American  Investment  In  production  fa- 
cilities abroad  at  this  time,  when  the  need  la 
to  modernize  the  efllclency  of  our  industrial 
plant  at  home,  and  to  create  more  manu- 
facturing jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  tax  reform 
proposals.  I  favor  additional  tax  adjustment 
for  small  businessmen.  I  spent  the  first  part 
of  this  Congressional  recess  holding  Small 
Business  Committee  hearings  in  the  Western 
States.  The  situation  of  small  businessmen 
there  and  here  In  my  own  Congressional  Dis- 
trict gives  me  great  concern  that  there  be 
more  Federal  encouragement  for  the  growth 
of  existing  small  businesses  and  the  creation 
of  new  ones.  It  Is  significant  that  many  of  the 
General  Dynamics  employees  In  the  Greater 
Rochester  area  have  found  positions  with 
new  smaller  businesses  In  the  electronics 
field.  While  these  new  businesses  have  been 
helped  by  Small  Business  Loans.  I  think  pub- 
lic policies  should  offer  even  more  incentives 
for  new  businesses.  I  am  aware  that  the  8BA 
District  Director  was  in  Newark  Wednesday, 
discussing  the  impact  of  the  Newark  Urban 
Renewal  program  on  some  97  small  businesses 
In  this  community.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
end  result  of  this  program  Is  beneficial  to 
Newark  not  only  In  terms  of  the  appear- 
ance of  downtown  Newark,  but  also  In  terms 
of  your  economic  situation. . 

There  are  also  other  factors  that  will  help 
to  determine  the  future  of  Administration 
economic  policies,  not  the  least  of  which  Is 
the  shadow  of  the  Presidential  elections  In 
1972.  There  is  certain  to  be  more  extended 
and  partisan  debate  over  these  tax  proposals, 
particularly  In  the  Senate,  where  so  many  in 
the  majority  party  are  running  for  higher 
office. 

Further,  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that 
the  strong  opposition  of  organized  labor  to 
the  President's  policies  will  be  fought  out 
on  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Senate.  While 
I  predict  that  the  Democratic  Congress,  In 
the  end,  will  cooperate  with  the  President  in 
trying  to  reshape  the  economy,  and  to  re- 
write post-war  economic  assumptions,  you 
can  be  sure  that  Congressional  leaders  will 
take  pains  to  see  that  what  Congress  does 
will  not  appear  to  be  a  rubber  stamping  of 
the  President's  proposals, 

Apalnst  this  background.  It  Is  also  impor- 
tant to  keep  In  mind  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese election,  If  you  can  call  It  that,  will 
be  held  during  this  90-day  period.  The  Presi- 
dent has  already  Indicated  that  he  will  make 
his  next  withdrawal  announcements  on  Viet- 
nam on  November  16th.  These  factors  could 
also  affect  the  mood  In  Congress  when  the 
economic  program  Is  considered. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  partisanship  could  stand  In  the  way  of 
economic  progress  at  this  very  serious  Junc- 
ture In  our  history.  What  U  called  for  here 
Is,  very  simply,  an  attitude  of  sacrifice  and 
selflessness  on  the  part  of  every  American, 
Republican  and  Democrat,  executive  and 
wage-earner.  We  are  In  the  process  of  trying 
to  bring  the  role  of  America  around,  both 
militarily  and  economically,  to  the  realities 
of  the  1970's.  If  we.  as  a  nation,  can  take  a 
united  stand,  dedicated  to  accomplishing 
this  important  adjustment,  we  can  succeed. 
We  can  all  find  fault  with  one  aspect  of  the 
President's  policy  or  another.  As  a  CongreM- 
man,  It  Is  my  responsibility  to  analyze,  com- 
ment on  and  make  judgments  on  these  is- 
sues But  this  must  not  be  done  In  a  nega- 
tive or  selfish  spirit.  We  will  never  know  If 
President  Nixon's  policies  will  work  vjdtm 
we — all  of  us — give  them  a  chance  to  work. 
To   me,   and   I    have   been   concerned  with 
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these  problems  for  so  long.  It  Is  significant 
that  an  American  President  has  done  $ome- 
thing  to  make  right  the  distorted  economic 
picture  at  home  and  abroad.  We  had  all  bet- 
ter realize  that  we  are  in  a  very,  very  crucial 
period  of  our  nation's  history,  that  all  la  not 
well  with  our  economy,  and  that  the  way  to 
correct  the  problems  we  have  is  to  work  to- 
ward a  national  Improvement,  even  If  that 
means  putting  aside  some  personal  goals  or 
gains  for  a  short  time.  We  cannot  rewrite  25 
years  of  history  in  90  days,  but  we  can  make 
a  very  significant  start  if  we  can  achieve  full 
cooperation  of  every  American. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEW  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONStW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lane  Klrk- 
land,  as  many  Members  of  this  body 
know,  is  a  progressive  and  farslghted 
leader  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
Mr.  Klrkland  Is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  AFL-CIO  and  recently  spoke  to  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sul- 
phite, and  Paper  Mill  Workers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

That  union,  despite  obvious  short- 
term  risks  to  Its  own  interests,  has  been 
outspoken  In  its  efforts  to  support  pollu- 
tion cleanup,  recognizing  that  in  the 
long  run  all  Americans  can  only  benefit 
from  a  clean  environment. 

On  September  1,  Mr.  Klrkland  ad- 
dressed the  Pulp.  Sulphite,  and  Paper 
Mill  Workers  convention  at  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hotel  In  Montreal.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  address  was  the  President's 
new  economic  policy.  Mr.  Kirkland's 
speech  sums  up  well  some  of  the  objec- 
tions made  to  the  unbalanced  approach 
taken  by  the  President  In  several  areas 
of  his  new  program.  One  need  not  agree 
with  every  point  made  by  Mr.  Klrkland 
to  recognize  the  essential  justice  of  many 
of  his  observations.  Part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  included  a  cut- 
back in  spending  for  several  Federal  pro- 
erams.  Mr.  Kirkland's  speech  cogently 
sums  up  the  injustice  that  would  be  done 
to  the  poor  and  the  imderprivlleged  if 
in  the  name  of  inflation  this  Govern- 
ment reduces  its  efforts  to  provide  the 
schools,  the  hospitals,  the  parks,  and 
housing  and  the  waste  disposal  systems 
needed  while  at  the  same  time  continu- 
ing to  lavish  funds  on  less  potentially 
productive  areas  of  the  economy, 

I  insert  Mr.  Kirkland's  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Address  DixrvEan)   bt   AFL-CIO  SxcarraaT- 
Treastjrxr  Lakk  Kihkland 

Septcmbes  1.  1971. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you  today  and 
to  bring  to  all  of  the  members  of  this  Inter- 
national union  the  greetings  and  fraternal 
good  wishes  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

That  you  are  meeting  here  In  Montreal  is 
»  testament  to  the  unity  of  Interesta  and 
aspirations  of  all  free  workers  on  this  Con- 
tinent, as  In  the  world  at  large. 

The  lives  and  fortunes  of  workere  of  both 
our  nations  are  Intervened,  and  today 
America's  economic  jam  Is  a  major  problem, 
not  just  of  the  U.S.,  but  of  the  Western 
world. 
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V^en  President  Nlxon  took  office  In  Janu- 
ary 1969,  he  Inherited  a  strong  and  produc- 
tive economy.  There  had  been  an  eight-year 
period  of  economic  expansion.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  was  3.4  peroent,  the  lowest  in 
15  years. 

Mr.  Nlxon  had  based  the  domestic  aspects 
of  his  campaign  for  the  presidency  on  one 
major  issue:  the  dangers  of  Infiatlon.  He 
argued  that  the  inflation  rate  of  4.2  percent 
then  existing  was  too  high,  and  he  promised 
to  control  inflation  and  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy without  unfairly  biirdenlng  any  one 
group. 

He  emphasized  that  he  Intended  to  avoid 
Increasing  unemployment.  He  promised,  in 
fact,  to  take  steps  that  would  create  flve 
million  new  Jobs. 

After  moving  into  the  White  House,  he 
reiterated  that  pledge.  In  a  letter  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  CouncU,  saying  he  would 
curb  infiatlon  "without  asking  wage  earners 
to  pay  for  stabUlty  with  their  Jobs." 

Well,  there  are  not  flve  million  new  Joba 
There  are  five  million  workers  unemployed. 
14  V4  million  Americans  are  on  the  welfare 
rolls.  25V4  million  citizens  of  the  richest  na- 
tion on  earth  are  living  in  poverty.  Because 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  economic  mismanagement, 
more  than  800  American  communities  are 
economic  disaster  areas.  Industrial  produc- 
tion Is  27  percent  below  capacity. 

At  the  same  time.  Instead  of  reducing  In- 
flation, Mr.  Nixon's  policies  actually  accel- 
erated It.  The  4.2  Inflation  rate  rose  to  5  4 
percent  In  1969.  Mr.  Nixon's  first  year  In  of- 
fice. The  second  year  it  climbed  to  5.9  per- 
cent. And  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Nixon's  pledge,  the  burden 
of  both  inflation  and  recession  has  not  been 
equal.  It  has  fallen  on  the  poor,  on  pension- 
ers, on  wage  earners  and  on  state  and  local 
governments. 

There  has  been  no  recession  for  bankere 
and  giant  corporations.  The  rich  have  had 
no  trouble  insulating  themselves  against  In- 
flation, and  sheltering  themselves  from 
taxation. 

For  the  last  214  years  America's  wealth 
has  been  steadily  concentrated  in  fewer  and 
fewer  hands.  The  rich  are  getting  richer, 
while  the  number  of  those  below  the  poverty 
line  has  grown. 

Because  Mr  Nixon's  tight-money  policy 
drove  Interest  rates  to  the  highest  level  In 
a  century,  bank  after  bank  has  reported 
Increases  of  15  to  20  percent  In  Its  profit 
rates. 

And  because  the  higher  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness was  quickly  passed  along  to  consumers, 
corporate  earnings  reports  averaged  10  per- 
cent higher  during  the  flrst  half  of  1971 
than  the  year  before. 

Yet  Mr.  Nixon's  new.  improved  game 
plan — his  solution  to  the  economic  mess  he 
has  created — Is  to  make  those  profits  larger 
still. 

On  August  16  President  Nlxon  suddenly 
unveiled  a  New  Economic  Policy  whose  net 
effect,  in  our  opinion,  can  only  intensify 
and  increase  the  damage  already  done. 

On  August  19.  after  careful  analysis  of 
the  President's  new  economic  game  plan, 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  declared  that 
labor  has  no  confidence  in  President  Nixon's 
ability  to  manage  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of 
America's  citizens. 

Mr.  Nlxon  was  empowered  by  Congress  to 
take  certain  actions  to  control  the  econcwny, 
to  allocate  credit  to  channel  Investment  to- 
ward constructive  enterprises,  instead  of 
speculative  ones. 

But  he  has  been  highly  Elective  In  his  \iae 
of  those  powers.  Prices  are  frozen  at  the 
highest  levels  in  history,  and  there  ts  no 
effective  machinery  for  preventing  them 
from  rising  still  higher  in  many  cases.  Wages 
are  frozen  at  a  real  earnings  level  below  that 
of  1908.  And  the  bualneesmen  who  write  the 
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paychecks  can  be  relied  upon  to  see  that 
the  vrage  freeze  Is  applied  vigorously. 

But  there  is  no  freeze  at  all  on  interest 
rates,  corporate  profits,  bank  profits  or  capi- 
tal gains.  There  la  no  freeze  on  dividends; 
merely  a  piotis  hope  that  they  will  not  be 
raised.  There  la  no  freese  on  land  specula- 
tion or  stock  market  profiteering. 

Many  times,  starting  in  1906,  the  AK<-CIO 
has  declared  that  if  extraordinary  stabUlxa- 
tlon  meastires  were  found  necessary,  labor 
would  ooof>erate  fully,  as  long  as  such  meas- 
ures were  applied  fairly  on  all  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

We  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  woiuld 
make  whatever  sacrlflces  were  necessary,  as 
long  as  they  were  necessary,  so  long  as  there 
was  equality  of  sacrlflce.  And  we  never  left 
a  moment's  doubt  that  any  test  of  equality 
would  have  to  apply  to  Interest  rates,  divi- 
dends, profits,  and  the  prices  of  all  goods 
and  services,  as  well  as  to  wages  and  salaries. 
Our  pledge  stUI  stands.  And  we  are  still 
Insisting  on  even-handednees. 

And  that  Is  why  we  told  the  President 
that  we  vrtll  not  cooperate  with  his  new 
game  plan:  that  we  will  not  help  him  to 
place  the  American  worker  In  a  strait-Jacket, 
for  the  benefit  of  corporate  enterprise.  He 
exacts  too  much  from  too  many,  and  gives 
too  much  to  too  few.  Consider  his  tax  give- 
away plan: 

He  has  asked  Congress  to  grant  tax  credits 
amounting  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  all 
the  new  equipment  Industry  may  buy.  In 
addition  to  a  tax  giveaway  already  granted 
In  the  form  of  rapid  depreciation  allow- 
ances. And  this,  remember,  at  a  time  when 
industry  can  find  no  use  for  27  percent  of 
the  productive  capacity  It  already  has. 

To  call  this  .scheme  a  "job-creation  tax 
credit"  adds  Insult  to  Injury.  Industry's 
capital  Investment  Is  aimed  at  eliminating 
jobs  through  automation,  not  at  creatli|g 
Jobs. 

So  this  Is  a  trickle-down  scheme  that  wont 
even  drip.  It  Is  designed  to  give  hug^^ums 
in  public  funds  to  those  who  need  It  the 
least,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  need  It 
the  most. 

Mr.  Nlxon  plans  to  cut  federal  employment 
by  five  per  cent  across  the  board.  He  Is  fight- 
ing unemployment  by  vrlplng  out  about  140.- 
000  jobs,  and  reducing  government  services 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Nlxon  is  backing  out  of  his  pledge  of 
federal  aid  to  the  states  and  cities  at  a  time 
when  the  need  Is  greatest.  For  2>4  years 
high  Interest  rates  and  high  welfare  costs 
have  been  svrallowing  up  local  and  state  tax 
revenues.  For  2>.5  years  states  and  local  com- 
munities have  been  unable  to  move  on  badly 
needed  housing  and  hospital  and  school 
projects.  Public  services  are  decUnlng.  Teach- 
ers are  joining  the  unemployment  lines. 
Police  and  fire  and  sanitation  departments 
are  undermanned.  underequlpped  and 
underpaid.  At  least  one  city — Hamtramck. 
Michigan — has  been  forced  to  declare  Itself 
bankrupt. 

But  because  of  his  solicitude  for  corpora- 
tions. Mr.  Nixon  has  changed  his  mind  about 
helping  the  states  and  cities.  He  doesnt  even 
show  any  sign  of  releasing  the  tl2  bUllon 
Congress  has  already  appropriated  tor  public 
projects. 

Mr.  Nlxon  has  also  changed  his  mind  about 
welfare  reform.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  to 
bring  order  to  the  chaos  of  America's  crazy 
quilt  pattern  of  welfare  programs,  it  is  now. 
But  Mr.  Nlxon  counsels  more  delay. 

Mr.  Nixon's  lO  per  cent  border  tax  does 
not  address  itself  at  all  to  the  real  source 
of  Amertca's  trade  problems;  the  manipula- 
tions of  multinational  corporations  and 
International  banks,  mostly  based  In  the 
United  States,  that  are  exporting  U.S.  money. 
technology  and  Jobs  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  world. 

Their  only  goal  la  to  produce  where  wafM 
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ar«  low  and  sell  where  prices  are  hlgb.  Tliey 
are  "i*"*g<"g  International  trade  by  tbeli 
own  nilea,  for  their  own  benefit.  Their  opera- 
tions do  next  to  nothing  to  help  the  Tai- 
wanese or  Korean  or  Mexican  weaker,  whose 
tiny  wages  will  neyer  allow  him  to  buy  the 
things  he  makes.  But  they  are  destroying 
the  earning  power  of  n.S.  workers  and 
steadily  eroding  the  U.S.  standard  of  living. 
They  are  doing  this  with  the  aid  and  en- 
couragement of  the  United  States  govern- 
menA  because  of  trade  policies  that  have 
stood  still  for  decades  while  the  conditions 
of  world  trade  changed  completely.  But  Mr. 
Nixon  shows  no  sign  of  wanting  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  the  conditions  that 
actually  exist. 

We  in  the  AFL-CIO  are  not  isolatioolsts 
or  protectionists.  We  want  more  trade,  not 
less.  Our  goal  is  to  raise  the  wages  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  workers  all  around  the 
world,  so  that  the  good  things  this  world 
offers  may  be  shared  and  exchanged  among 
men  and  nations  on  a  fair,  equal  and  mutual 
basis.  We  do  not  favor  the  concept  of  export- 
ing our  recessions  by  high  tarUT  barriers 
which  can  only  reduce  the  volume  of  tradek 
consumption  and  living  standards. 

The  trade  unions  of  America  stand,  as 
they  were  created  to  do.  in  the  defense  of 
the  rights  of  working  people.  We  have  not 
surrendered — and  we  never  will  surrender — 
the  go<U  of  continual  economic  and  social 
progress  for  those  who  produce  the  na- 
tion's goods,  who  build  Its  structure  and 
who  do  its  work.  We  shaJI  not  help  to  make 
the  rope  or  forge  the  r>ha.inii  of  economic 
repressions,  nor  sliall  we  offer  anything  but 
resistance  to  the  proposition  that  labor  must 
be  held  back,  so  that  profiteers  may  move 
ahead. 

We  will  not  acquiesce  to  any  scheme  de- 
signed *o  enrich  the  fortunate  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  We  will  insist,  as  we 
always  have  insisted,  that  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  be  made  to  operate  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

In  the  face  of  President  Nixon's  callous 
promotion  of  private  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  Interest,  we  have  called  upon 
Congress  to  take  those  steps  required  to  meet 
the  real  needs  of  all  the  people. 

The  needs  of  the  United  States  are  pub- 
lic needs.  There  is  a  backlog  of  unfinished 
business  that  will  require  the  full  use  of 
the  giant  Industrial  capacity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  full  employment  of  every 
worker,  as  far  ahead  as  anyone  can  see. 

The  United  States  needs  schools  and  hos- 
pitals, parks  and  recreation  areas. 

She  needs  a  vast  expansion  of  medical 
facilities  and  medical  personnel. 

She  needs  25  million  new  housing  imlts 
for  Its  citizens  who  are  now  forced  to  live 
in  squalor. 

She  needs  new  and  efficient  low-cost 
transit  systems  in  every  major  city. 

She  needs  new  waste-dispoeal  systems,  new 
technology  and  new  hardware  to  extract  poi- 
sons from  the  air,  the  water  and  the  soil. 

These  needs  have  been  neglected  too  long. 
They  can  and  will  be  met.  when  the  public 
demands  that  ovir  idle  industrial  capacity 
and  unused  manpower  be  marshalled  to  meet 
those  public  needs.  Only  the  government  can 
set  the  priorities  and  provide  the  necessary 
planning  and  financing  to  do  that. 

So,  above  all,  the  United  States  needs  lead- 
ership. She  needs  an  Administration  that  can 
do  more  than  divert  public  funds  into  pri- 
vate pockets.  She  needs  an  administration 
that  cares  about  human  beings.  And  we  In 
labor  Intend  to  see  that  she  gets  what  she 
needs. 

In  this  last  third  of  the  20th  cwitury,  the 
labor  movement  stands  virtually  alone  as  the 
only  major  force  still  united  and  still  fight- 
ing for  the  American  dream,  still  insisting 
on  the  rights  ot  individual  men  and  women 
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to  Bbare  In  the  abundance  and  the  opportu- 
nity that  America  promises. 

Tlie  labor  movement  is  In  good  shape.  It 
Is  united  as  never  before  on  its  fundamental 
alms  and  goals.  And  so  la  labor's  political 
arm,  COPE. 

Over  the  next  14  months  COPE  will  be 
conducting  the  greatest  political  education 
and  voter  registration  drive  ever  mounted. 

The  energies  and  resources  of  every  union 
and  every  union  member  will  be  neieded  as 
never  before.  Our  task  will  be  to  see  that  the 
United  States  has.  as  its  elected  officials, 
men  and  women  of  vision  whose  goal  Is  to 
build  their  country  and  who  put  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  above  private  greed. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Pulp 
and  Sulphite  Workers  Union  In  the  United 
States  will  do  their  part. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  participate 
in  this  Convention.  And  good  luck  to  every 
one  of  you. 


THE    NORTHERN    IRELAND    SITUA- 
TION:   A   REPORT,    NO.    1 


HON.  IMARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland  grows  increas- 
ingly worse.  With  the  use  of  the  Special 
Powers  Act,  which  permits  Imprisonment 
of  civilians  without  charging  them  with 
a  specific  crime,  reports  of  torture  and 
abuse  have  begim  to  pour  out  of  the 
prisons. 

My  daughter,  Jacqueline  Blaggl.  and 
one  of  my  New  York  staff  aides,  Carol 
Nolan,  agreed  to  visit  Northern  Ireland 
on  my  behalf  during  their  recent  vaca- 
tion trip  to  Europe.  The  reports  they 
have  brought  back  are  shocking.  Op- 
pression is  rampant  throughout  Northern 
Ireland.  The  press  of  that  province  de- 
votes scant  attention  to  the  real  problems 
of  discrimination  and  abuse  that  occur 
imder  their  noses. 

In  order  to  bring  this  problem  Into 
sharp  focus  for  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress, and  hopefully  to  gain  action  by 
this  body  on  my  resolution  calling  for  a 
plebesclte  of  all  the  Irish  people  on  the 
question  of  unification,  I  am  going  to 
begin  a  series  of  statements  today  de- 
scribing the  shameful  goings-on  In 
Northern  Ireland.  I  commend  these 
pieces  to  each  of  you  and  hope  In  read- 
ing them  you  will  leam  as  I  have  that 
Northern  Ireland  must  be  freed  of  Its 
bonds  and  be  reunited  with  the  south. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  asp>ects  of 
the  implementation  of  the  Special 
Powers  Act  Is  the  abuses  that  are  per- 
petrated against  those  iitlzens  gathered 
up  in  the  British  soldiers'  dragnet.  Their 
gestapo-llke  tactics  of  night  raids  and 
arrests  and  physical  torture  are  an  in- 
sult to  all  humanity. 

The  Association  for  Legal  Justice  of 
Northern  Ireland  has  been  keeping  rec- 
ords on  the  arrests  and  treatment  of 
various  citizens.  To  make  manifestly 
clear  the  vicious  oppression  that  Is  ram- 
pant in  Northern  Ireland,  I  am  going  to 
insert  three  of  these  affidavits  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  am  sure  you  wiU 
agree  that  such  a  mockery  of  human 
rights  must  be  stopped. 
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The  articles  follow: 

ASSOCIATION      rOK      LEOAI.      JtTSnCX,      iNTXtM- 

KKNT NOBTHXKN   IKZLAND    1971   RXPOKT  ON 

ABKKST,  INTKRKOGATION  and  TUATICXNT  CT: 
OXRARD     McERIXAN 

Age:  10  years. 

Occupation:  Apprentice. 

On  Monday  August  0.  1971,  at  4:30  man. 
soldiers  broke  into  my  home  and  ran  upstairs. 
They  woke  me  and  my  brother  up  and  told 
us  to  come  with  them.  I  dressed  quickly  in 
trousers,  pullover,  shoes  (no  socks.)  They 
puUed  me  by  the  arm  downstairs  and  put  ma 
sitting  in  a  lorry.  My  brother  was  forced  to 
lie  down. 

We  were  taken  through  a  Protestant  dis- 
trict to  Paulette  Avenue  Barracks  and  mads 
to  sit  on  the  floor.  I  was  given  a  blanket. 
About  half  an  hour  later  the  blanket  was 
taken  away  and  I  was  taken  with  five  other 
prisoners  and  four  soldiers  on  a  lorry  through 
Protestant  areas.  We  were  subjected  to 
obscenities  and  threats,  e.g.  "if  the  barracks 
la  full  well  liave  to  shoot  this  lot." 

At  Olrdwood  Army  Barracks  we  were  lined 
up  outside  on  wet  pavements  and  had  our 
shoes  removed.  After  about  half  an  hour  we 
got  inside  and  six  R.U.C.  men  took  down  my 
personal  details  and  six  MUltary  Policemen 
photographed  us.  The  R.U.C.  took  my  per- 
sonal belongings.  Including  my  belt. 

I  was  taken  to  a  large  gym  where  there 
was  a  large  nuinl>er  of  men  sitting  on  ths 
floor.  I  also  sat  there  and  was  not  allowed  to 
smoke,  talk  or  move. 

About  %  of  an  hoiir  later  I  was  taken  with 
Ave  others  to  a  lawn  in  a  helicopter.  I  was 
forced  down  on  aU  fours  and  accompanied 
by  two  Military  Policemen  with  batons  and 
one  R.U.C.  man  behind  I  was  trailed  across 
a  field  and  a  concrete  area.  They  shouted: 
"crawl  like  a  dog,  you  bastard;  you  are  a 
dog."  They  also  batoned  me.  I  got  my  feet 
cut  and  knee  bruised.  I  was  put  in  the  hell- 
copter  and  thrown  out  almost  Immediately, 
and  dragged  on  all  foiirs  back  to  the  gym. 
There  I  was  seated  on  the  floor. 

About  ^  an  hour  later  my  name  was  called 
by  a  member  of  the  Special  Branch.  I  was 
taken  to  a  room  and  questioned  by  two  Spe- 
cial Branch  men.  I  was  then  taken  upstairs 
to  another  hall  and  made  to  sit  on  the  floor. 

A  Padre  came  in  accompanied  by  an  officer 
in  the  Military  Police.  The  Officer  said :  "Any- 
one who  wishes  may  see  the  Padre  by  giving 
bis  name  to  the  Sergeant."  The  Padre  said: 
"I  am  Pr.  Kenny,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
anyone  who  wants  to  see  me  may  do  so."  1 
was  disgusted  to  see  a  priest  mixed  up  In  this 
brutality.  Later  be  seemed  to  laugh  at  us  as 
we  were  forced  across  the  obstacle  coiu'se. 

After  an  hour  I  was  taken  downstairs  and 
given  a  sack  with  my  belongings.  I  was  then 
forced  to  run  fast  In  my  bare  feet  across  an 
obstacle  coiirse  with  stumps  of  trees,  shaip 
stones,  broken  glass,  tacks.  I  was  accompanied 
by  MUltary  Police  with  dogs  barking.  As  I 
went  through  a  pile  or  garbage  they  said: 
"Go  on,  you're  only  garbage." 

I  entered  Crumlln  Prison  through  a  hole 
In  the  wall.  I  was  taken  to  a  cell  with  two 
others.  It  had  two  beds  and  one  mattress. 
I  was  given  food  which  I  couldn't  eat.  Later 
I  was  taken  to  a  cell  with  one  other  man. 

On  Tuesday,  August  10  I  was  kept  in  the 
cell  all  day  and  given  prison  meals.  In  the 
evening  I  was  taken  downstairs,  got  my  be- 
longings and  put  on  my  shoes.  I  was  raced 
across  the  field  with  ten  others  to  Olrdwood 
Barracks  accompanied  by  Military  Policemen 
with  dogs. 

In  Olrdwood  we  were  taken  to  a  room  with 
seats  and  allowed  to  smoke.  An  officer  in  the 
Military  Police  gave  us  a  lecture  about  be- 
haviour. He  said:  "If  we  caU  In  your  homM 
after  dark  and  you  are  not  in,  you  will  be  m 
trouble.  You  can  get  directions  for  getting 
home  from  the  Military  Police.  It's  "hot'  In 
town  tonight.  When  approaching  an  arm) 
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barrier  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with 
hands  up." 

I  was  then  photographed  in  a  group  with 
about  18  others.  A  Military  Policeman  who 
previously  was  very  brutal  said:  "Thank  you 
for  posing;  does  anyone  need  footwear?"  We 
were  marched  to  the  gate. 

The  sentry  said:  "You  blokes  aren't  going 

out  there  I  There's  a war  on  out  there." 

We  were  forced  back  by  other  Military 
policemen  onto  Clifton  Park  Avenue  at  about 
11:30  pjn.  The  bullets  were  fiying.  Seven  of 
us  made  our  way  to  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cllf- 
tonvlUe  Road.  We  stayed  the  night  and  got 
home  by  taxi  on  Wednesday  morning,  Au- 
gust 11. 

As  a  result  of  my  treatment  I  have  cuts  and 
abrasions  on  my  feet  and  knees.  I  am  afraid 
to  go  out  at  night.  Soldiers  and  police  terrify 
me.  My  mother  Is  on  sedative  since. 

I  have  seen  my  doctor  and  I  shall  be  off 
work  for  two  weeks,  lose  my  wages,  and  wll. 
be  unable  to  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
home. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  given  above  Is  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  what  happened. 

Signature  Oerard  McErlean. 

Witness  Rev.  Brian  J.  Brady. 

Date  August  13,  1971. 

Association    for    Lxgai,    Jtrsncx,    Intkrn- 

KINT N.  IRTLAND,  1971,  RXPORT  ON  ARKEST, 

Interrogation  and  Trxaticent  of;  James 

Magilton 

Age:  60. 

Occupation:  Mechanical  Clerk  of  Works 
with  Btiildlng  Design  Partnerships. 

Health:  Diabetic,  Hypertension,  2  minor 
strokes. 

On  Augiist  13,  1971,  at  6  ajn.  soldiers  ham- 
mered at  my  door.  My  wife  opened  it  and 
soldiers  met  me  on  the  staliB.  I  was  dressed 
In  pants,  undershirt,  pullover,  shoes  without 
socks.  The  soldiers  began  to  search.  They 
found  one  old  radio  receiver  from  my  former 
days  as  a  ham  radio  operator.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  search  which  might  ransack  the 
house,  I  told  them  I  had  a  Ucensed  pistol  and 
a  licensed  rifle  the  licenses  being  at  the 
moment  renewed  at  R.U.C.  Barracks,  Spring- 
field Rd.  The  soldiers  went  almost  berserk, 
and  said  I  had  been  sniping.  They  also  said 
"tlils  Is  all  we  want,  we've  got  you  now."  They 
refused  to  listen  to  my  explanation  that  the 
articles  were  licensed. 

They  took  me  out  in  a  saracen  on  the 
Palls  Road  (almost  400  yards).  There  I  waa 
savagely  beaten  by  soldiers  and  military 
police  with  fists,  batons,  rifle  butts  and 
kicked.  On  the  Journey  with  John  Murphy,  a 
neighbour,  I  was  given  occasional  blows  by 
fists. 

When  I  arrived  at  Olrdwood  BarrackB  I  was 
thrown  out  of  the  Jeep  and  made  to  crawl  on 
all  fours  Into  the  corridor.  I  was  abused 
physlcaUy  while  I  crawled.  My  hair  was 
pulled. 

I  was  placed  against  a  wall  with  flnger  tips 
only  giving  me  support.  Military  poUoe  kicked 
my  shins  and  I  fell  flat  on  my  face.  This 
action  was  repeated  several  times  with  the 
variation  of  punches  to  the  stomach  and 
kicks  to  the  shins.  I  dont  remember  how 
often.  They  tested  me  with  the  "geUy  sniffer" 
and  the  results  were  negative. 

I  was  taken  immediately  for  interrogation 
by  two  Special  Branch  men.  They  gave  me  a 
cup  of  tea  heavUy  sugared.  As  a  dlabeUc  I 
refused  it.  They  sent  for  an  army  sergeant 
who  first  took  me  to  a  doctor  and  who  later 
promised  to  get  my  tablets  from  the  house. 
I  was  merely  questioned  about  licenses  for 
my  guns  and  radio  got  absolutely  no  abuse 
^KtD.  the  Special  Branch  men.  The  sergeant 
returned  and  he  said  that  the  tablets  were 
unobtainable.  I  learned  later  that  they  hadnt 
come  to  my  home,  they  had  contacted  my 
doctor. 
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After  this  I  was  taken  to  tbe  gym  and 
seated  In  a  chair  In  the  middle  of  the  gym 
wlthi  14-20  otliers  widely  spaced,  also  seated 
on  chairs.  I  sat  there  staging  abeitd.  Talk  was 
not  allowed.  The  Army  sergeant  came  with 
my  tablets  and  I  took  two  and  water.  An- 
other military  policeman  gave  me  a  blanket 
for  my  shoulders.  The  Army  sergeant  came 
back  and  asked  to  be  notlfled  immediately  If 
I  felt  any  diabetic  symptoms.  He  offered  me 
a  cigarette  which  I  refused  although  I  am  a 
chain  smoker.  I  did  this  as  I  was  sickened 
and  disgusted  at  my  own  treatment  and  ths 
treatment  of  others.  I  was  told  that  con- 
tacts were  being  made  with  PoUoe  Officers 
who  know  me  as  a  competitor  in  shooting 
competitions  and  whose  names  I  gave  during 
interrogation. 

I  was  taken  to  another  room  and  given  the 
parafln  test  on  my  hands  and  face  for  evi- 
dence of  recent  use  of  guns.  I  hadnt  fired  a 
shot  for  over  two  months  due  to  the  dis- 
turbed situation.  (Fortwllllam  Rifle  and  Pis- 
tol Club.) 

I  was  taken  back  to  the  gym.  Some  time 
later  the  sergeant  said  confirmation  of  li- 
censes and  Oun  Club  Membership  was  be- 
ing confirmed. 

I  had  a  second  interrogation  a  little  later 
re  name,  address  and  personal  details.  I  was 
asked  to  sign  the  answers.  It  was  read  to  me 
as  I  couldn't  read  without  my  glasses  and 
I  signed  it. 

A  sergeant  gave  me  back  my  pocketbook 
and  small  change.  He  told  me  my  guns  would 
be  given  back  later.  I  was  taken  in  a  Jeep  and 
left  at  Beechmount  Avenue,  about  200  yards 
from  my  home.  A  neighbour — Marie  McNeill 
met  me  and  was  horrified  at  my  condition. 
I  was  hardly  able  to  walk.  My  pullover  was 
torn  and  my  pants  were  dirty.  She  asked  two 
men  to  carry  me  home.  I  got  in  about  1  pjn. 
to  my  own  home. 

My  wife  sent  for  Dr.  Jim  Ryan  who  exam- 
ined me  and  took  details  of  my  multiple 
bnilses  and  abrasions.  He  has  been  my  doctor 
slnoe  1934  and  only  yesterday  did  he  realize 
that  I  was  a  Protestant  Uvlng  in  a  totally 
Catholic  neighborhood.  The  one  and  only 
time  I  was  ever  beaten  was  on  August  12, 
1971,  and  that  was  by  the  British  Army.  To- 
day I  am  confined  to  bed  unable  to  walk  and 
I  don't  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to 

I  am  a  diabetic  and  suffer  from  hyperten- 
sion. About  a  year  ago  I  had  two  minor 
strokes  and  was  confined  to  bed  for  a  month. 
I  have  since  been  attending  clinics  of  Dr. 
Boyle  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  I  am  on 
constant  medication  for  both  complaints. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  Informa- 
tion which  I  have  given  above  is  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  what  happened. 

Signature  J.  MagUton. 

Witness   Rev.   B.   J.   Brady. 

Association  fob  Legal  Justtice,  Intern- 
ment— N.  Ireland,  1971.  Report  on  Arrest, 
Interrogation  and  Treatment  of  Josefb 

HUGKBS 

Age:  45,  father  of  10  chUdren — ^Ages  3-19. 

On  Monday  August  9,  1971  at  about  4  ajn. 
my  wife  heard  shouts  and  the  door  being 
broken  down.  There  were  8  soldiers  there. 
She  woke  me.  She  preceded  me  downstairs 
and  was  butted  by  a  rifle  In  the  stomach. 
My  daughter  Oeraldlne  (16)  was  struck  on 
the  head  with  a  l>aton.  Tlie  officer  in  charge 
kept  repeating,  "Hugh  Joseph  Hughes"  (not 
my  name).  Another  said,  "let's  have  him." 
The  soldiers  were  agitated  and  In  a  hurry 
and  kept  saying,  "the  women  will  be  out  any 
moment." 

I  was  pulled  by  the  hair  on  to  the  street, 
batoned  on  the  head  and  kicked  on  the  leg. 
I  was  then  forced  to  run  400  yards  in  my 
bare  feet  to  a  irucE. 

The  chUdren  upstairs  panicked  and 
screamed  as  I  was  rushed  off.  My  wife  was 
butted  with  a  rifle  as  she  protested  to  tbe 
soldiers. 
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I  was  transferred  to  a  lorry,  made  to  be 
face  down  on  the  floor,  covered  with  Manksts 
and  struck  with  rifles.  There  were  other 
detainees  in  the  lorry,  some  lying  on  top  of 
each  other. 

The  lorry  drove  off  to  coUect  other  de- 
tainees. We  reached  Olrdwood  Army  Barracks 
about  7  ajn.  I  was  pushed  off  the  lorry  and 
onto  the  ground.  I  was  put  into  a  roooa  and 
Interrogated,  (name,  address,  politics  etc.) 
During  the  morning  a  number  of  detainees 
were  maltreated  by  the  army  In  fuU  view  of 
the  iK>llce. 

About  12  noon  I  was  removed  to  Crumlln 
Road  Jail.  Tber4  were  two  other  detainees  In 
the  cell,  one  was  taken  away  later.  I  was  kept 
there  untU  Tuesday  night  10  August  at  11 
pjn.  I  was  flnaUy  released  at  11.46  pjn.  I  was 
refused  transport  home  and  had  to  go  up 
Cllftonvllie  Road,  while  there  was  a  lot  of 
shooting  in  the  vicinity. 

My  speclflc  complaints  are: — 

1.  Injuria  to  myself: 

(a)  Prom  batoning 

(b)  A  severe  stomach  wound  inflicted  by 
a  soldier  with  his  gun  when  on  the  lorry 

(c)  Blisters  on  my  heels  and  feet  from 
forcible  exercise  over  the  obstacle  course 

(d)  An  army  Injury  received  when  I 
refused  to  sing  "The  Queen" 

(e)  Wounds  on  hands  and  legs  from  kicks 

2.  Obscene  language — e.0. 

(a)  On  the  obstacle  course  "Run  and  train 
like  soldiers,  you  bastards." 

(b)  In  the  lorry,  "Your  Virgin  Mary  was 
the  biggest  whore  In  Bethlehem." 

(c)  Also  in  the  lorry,  "Svire  they  are  all 
the  Pope's  bastards." 

3.  Injuries  to  my  family: 

A  horrible  experience  for  my  children.  My 
wife  and  daughter  Oeraldlne  were  physlcaUy 
assaulted  and  have  had  nightmares  since. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  given  above  Is  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  what  happened. 

Signature  Joseph  Hughes. 

Witness  Rev.  Brian  J.  Brady. 

Date  August  16,  1971. 


CORRECTIONS  TO  CODGHLIN  POLL 
ON  MAJOR  ISSUES 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  I^}eaker,  I  in- 
serted the  results  of  a  poll  of  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania's  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict In  the  CoNGRzssioNAi,  Rkcord  of 
September  9,  1971.  Because  of  several 
mistakes,  I  am  Insetting  the  corrected 
material  today  so  the  results  will  be  ac- 
curate In  every  respect. 

The  corrections: 

Twenty-flve  percent  approve  of  staged 
withdravrai  contingent  upon  a  stable  South 
Vietnamese  Qovemment  able  to  defend  Itself 
successfully.  Thirteen  percent  vnote  "imme- 
coate  withdrawal"  while  another  6  peroenv 
want  resumption  of  bombing  and  increased 
military  pressure  on  North  Vietnam.  Five 
percent  wrote  in  varying  responses. 

The  results  are: 

1.  Wliich  best  expresses  your  position  on 
Vietnam?  (one  only) : 

Staged  withdrawal  of  our  troops  oontln- 
gent  upon  a  stable  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment able  to  defend  Itself  sucosssfully, 
25  percent. 

Withdraw  wltliln  a  specified  time  contin- 
gent only  upon  the  release  of  our  prlsonera 
and  safe  return  of  our  povonnel,  62  percent. 
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Resume  bombing  and  IncreaM  military 
jveasore  on  North  Vietnam,  5  percent. 

Immediate  withdrawal  (written  In).  IS 
percent. 

None  of  above  (specify),  5  percent. 

3.  Which  beet  expreesee  your  feelings  about 
our  troop  commitment  to  Western  Kurope? 
(one  only) : 

Unilaterally  reduce  niunber  of  our  troops, 
29  percent. 

Reduce  troops  according  to  negotiations 
with  NATO  allies  and  Soviet  Union,  58 
percent. 

Maintain  present  levels,  13  percent. 


THE  OLD:  DOES  ANYBODY  CARE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nuMon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIBS 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  largest  and  more  seriously  afBlcted 
minority  groups  In  this  coimtry  Is  our 
aged  poor. 

There  are  now  aroimd  20  million  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  and  older  In  the 
United  States. 

A  large  proportion  of  them — probably 
as  many  as  40  percent — have  poverty 
level  Incomes. 

Of  aged  persons  living  alone,  55  per- 
cent live  In  poverty.  Every  fourth  house- 
hold In  poverty,  according  to  the  latest 
estimate.  Is  that  of  an  aged  person  liv- 
ing alone. 

What  Is  more,  our  elderly  population  Is 
rapidly  Increasing.  The  number  of  per- 
sons 65  and  older  almost  doubled  be- 
tween 1940  and  1963.  Increasing  from  9 
million  to  17.6  million,  and  continues  to 
rise. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  by  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  deplorable  lack  of  knowledge 
about  this  very  large  segment  of  our 
population.  For  Instance,  very  little  Is 
known  about  the  aging  process  Itself  and 
the  Ills  that  accompany  It.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  Introduced  last  February  a  bill, 
HJl.  3336,  to  create  a  National  Institute 
of  Gerontology  to  explore  all  facets  of  the 
aging  process  and  to  study  special  health 
problems  and  requirements  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

As  evidence  of  the  growing  public  in- 
terest and  concern  about  this  matter,  I 
Include  In  extension  of  my  remarks  the 
first  of  a  series  of  eight  articles  collec- 
tively entitled  "The  Old:  Does  Anybody 
Care?"  recenOy  published  by  the  Cham- 
paign, HI.,  News-Gazette  beginning  Au- 
gust 29,  1971.  They  were  written  by  Carol 
Ann  Smith,  a  law  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  She  has  treated  this  Im- 
portant subject  with  rare  perception  and 
warm  compassion. 

I  know  these  articles  will  be  of  great 
value  to  us  as  we  consider  legislative  pro- 
posals bearing  on  the  problems  of  the 
aged.  The  other  articles  In  this  series 
will  appear  in  successive  Issues  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Thk  Old:  Does  Aittbodt  Casb? 
(By  Carol  Ann  Smith) 

She  rises  early  each  day,  often  at  6  ajn. 
It  takes  her  awhile,  she  says,  to  get  every- 
thing going. 
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Most  days  she  wears  a  cotton  wash  dress. 
Its  geometries  or  flowers  fading  and  some- 
tlmM  patched  here  and  there.  But  the  dress 
Is  always  starched.  There  are  old  shoes — she 
cant  remember  when  she  had  new  ones — and 
a  comb  stuck  In  her  darkly  gray  hair. 

Her  home  is  old — uneven  linoleum  floors, 
souvenir  teacups,  braided  rugs,  old  birthday 
cards,  artificial  flowers,  family  pictures,  old 
lacy  curtains.  You  could,  as  they  say,  eat  off 
the  floors — the  house  Is  so  clean. 

Petunias  grow  In  front  of  the  house  In  late 
summer.  In  the  springtime  there  are  crocuses, 
lilacs,  violets,  then  Iris  and  peonies  and  roses, 
and  then  a  host  of  flowers  and  vines  known 
only  to  gardeners.  She  knows  them  all — and 
all  their  qxilrky  growth  habits  and  needs. 

She  fights  weeds  with  a  determination  bor- 
dering on  declared  warfare.  "Those  dratted 
things  wUl  run  everything  out,"  she  mutters 
as  her  hands  ]ab  and  poke  at  the  ground.  Out 
back  on  the  edge  of  her  tiny  lot  Is  a  garden — 
lush  this  year,  producing  green  beans 
(enough  to  can  43  quarts),  beets,  tomatoes, 
potatoes. 

She  Is  after  the  weeds  out  there  too,  bent 
over  for  hours  until  the  heat  drives  her  to 
more  sheltered  pxursults. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  she 
devotes  herself  with  single-minded  concen- 
tration on  her  Bible  and  Sunday  School  les- 
son, because  on  Sunday  she  will  dress  for 
church.  Hat,  gloves,  jewelry  and  a  good  dress. 
A  friend  In  the  neighborhood  calls  for  her 
faithfully  and  she  wUI  go  unless  her  knees 
and  back  refuse  to  cooperate  or  If  she  has  a 
cold,  which  now  will  linger  for  weeks. 

She  can't  remember  when  she  was  "down- 
town" last,  but  she  knows  what  "that  stupid 
city  council"  Is  doing  because  She  reads  her 
newspaper  column  by  column.  People,  she 
says,  "spend  money  like  they  had  It"  and 
government  Is  the  biggest  offender  of  the  lot. 

She  Is  virtually  fearless,  throwing  the 
neighbors  Into  shock  when  she  crawled  out 
a  second  floor  window  onto  the  roof  of  the 
front  porch  to  supervise  In  her  stocking  feet 
the  work  of  a  painter. 

And  her  advice  to  a  young  friend  embark- 
ing on  a  new  career  was  simple.  "You  Just 
go  up  there  and  sock  It  to  "em." 

On  Feb.  34,   1971,   she   was  90  years  oirt. 

She  has  burled  her  husband  and  two 
of  her  sons  and  she  has  taken  to  beginning 
sentences  with  "If  Tm  still  alive  .  .  ."  She 
discusses  her  arthritis,  a  disease  which  stoops 
her  a  little  more  each  year,  with  the  detach- 
ment reserved  for  an  enemy  which  causes 
pain  but  which  will  never  go  away.  Death, 
even  her  death.  Is  a  taxt  of  life. 

Winter  Is  her  enemy's  ally  and  depression 
comes  a  little  more  quickly.  One  has  the  feel- 
ing that  determination  amounting  to  raw 
courage  gets  her  out  of  bed  on  a  wet  cold 
morning. 

And  she  Is  lonely.  Lonely  In  her  Isolation 
from  the  world,  a  world  bordered  by  her  yard. 
chvutJh  on  Sunday  and  visits  (often  in- 
frequent) from  her  siunrtvlng  children.  Lonely 
facing  her  death  and  the  Judgment  she  Is 
certain  awaits  her  when  death  comes. 

And  she  Is  poor.  Poor  to  the  point  that 
her  garden  Is  not  recreation.  It  Is  her  source 
of  food  In  the  winter  months.  Poor  to  the 
point  that  postage  stamps  are  a  major  pur- 
chase .  .  .  poor  to  the  point  that  she  does 
not  know  how  to  direct  distance  dial  be- 
cause she  makes  no  long  distance  telephone 
calls  .  .  .  poor  to  the  point  that  If  her  neigh- 
bor cannot  take  her  to  chiirch  she  wUl  not 
go  because  a  taxi  costs  money.  Money  she 
doesn't  have. 

She  reads  from  the  Bible,  Matthew.  "Do 
not  be  anxious  for  yo\ir  life,  what  you  shall 
eat;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  you  shall 
put  on.  Is  not  the  life  a  greater  thing  than 
the  food  and  the  body  than  the  clothing? 
Look  at  the  birds  of  the  air :  they  do  not  sow, 
or  reap  or  gather  Into  bams;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feeds  them.  Are  not  you  of 
much  more  value  than  they?" 
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It  la  likely  that  She  Uvea  on  leea  than  ITS 
a  month.  No  one  knows  how  much  she  Uvea 
on;  she  will  not  discuss  It  In  concrete  terms. 

Some  of  us.  If  we  are  fortunate,  know 
a  woman  like  her.  Or  a  naan.  An  aged  person 
who  Is  alert,  active,  independent,  wise.  A 
person  who  is  90  years  of  age  and  independent 
is  something  of  a  rarity. 

But  everything  about  medical  technology, 
the  science  of  nutrition,  our  knowledge  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  human  beings 
leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
longevity  will  Increase,  that  the  aged  will 
always  be  among  us  and  In  greatly  Increasing 
numbers. 

The  number  and  proportion  of  persons 
65  and  older  has  been  rapidly  Increasing  in 
society,  almost  doubling  between  1940  and 
1963,  from  9  million  to  17.6  million.  While 
the  population  as  a  whole  Increased  98  per 
cent  between  1900  and  1950,  the  aging  popu- 
lation Increased  297  per  cent.  By  1967  the 
number  of  persons  65  or  older  numbered  19.3 
million. 

There  are  now  about  10,000  people — a  small 
community — living  In  the  United  States  who 
are  100  years  or  older. 

From  30  to  43  per  cent  of  the  aged  were 
Included  In  the  45  million  Americans  desig- 
nated as  poor  or  near  poor.  Of  the  aged  per- 
sons living  alone.  55  per  cent  live  In  poverty. 

Every  fourth  household  In  poverty  In  the 
United  States  was  that  of  an  aged  person 
living  alone. 

There  are  about  15.000  aged  persons  liv- 
ing In  Champaign  County.  About  5,000  of 
them  are  over  the  age  of  72. 

Many  of  them  are  poor,  very  poor.  Most 
of  them,  considering  national  statistics,  have 
some  kind  of  chronic  disease.  They  are  dis- 
persed, are  considered  to  be  unattractive  be- 
cause they  are  not  young  and  by  their  very 
presence  remind  us  of  our  own  impending 
Eiging  and  death. 

They  have  been  identified  by  Congres- 
sional and  Presidential  study  commissions 
as  the  truly  ignored  segrment  of  the  popula- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  populace  whose  prob- 
lems are  reaching  the  "crisis"  level. 

The  problems  are  poverty,  illness,  hous- 
ing. Isolation,  desolation,  neglect,  victimiza- 
tion and  a  need  to  be  treated  as  a  worth- 
while human  being. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
convening  in  November,  acknowledges  some 
of  the  problems,  hoping  to  focus  attention 
on  them.  The  basis  for  the  conference  Is 
that  nothing  is  being  done  about  the  aged 
now  and  very  little  more  seems  forthcoming 
In  the  future. 

Social  services  are  next  to  non-existent  In 
the  country.  They  are  also  next  to  non- 
existent in  Champaign  County. 

A  social  worker  here,  an  expert  In  the  field, 
mused  one  late  summer  afternoon. 

"I  wish  to  Ood  sometimes,"  she  said,  "that 
I  had  become  Involved  with  the  problems 
of  blacks  or  Mexican-Americans  or  just 
about  anybody  else  because  nobody,  nobody 
gives  a  damn  about  old  people." 


THE  ATTICA  TRAGEDY 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    irrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  national 
outrage  Inspired  by  the  horrifying  events 
at  Attica  State  Prison  over  the  past  6 
days  is  great.  So  it  should  be,  for  once 
again  we  find  staring  us  in  the  face  a 
domestic  problem  in  dire  need  of  our  at- 
tention. 

One  must  wonder  if  any  semblance  of 
Justice  can  emerge  from  the  tangle  oS 
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complex  and  contradictory  events  which 
have  been  reported  surrounding  this  in- 
cident. Is  it  not  tragic  that  events  such  as 
this  one  must  occur  to  awaken  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  coimtry  and  its  officials 
to  the  needs  of  the  people?  What  was  its 
cause,  and  why  did  the  resolution  of  the 
situation  take  the  form  that  it  did? 

When  people  have  ineffective  means, 
or  no  means  at  £dl  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances, they  feel  compelled  to  resort  to 
illegitimate  tactics  to  resolve  them.  It  Is 
evident  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
prisoners'  demands  were  valid  ones — 
28  out  of  30  were  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion. One  of  the  two  remaining — that  of 
amnesty  for  the  prisoners — would  never 
have  been  necessary  had  prior  attention 
been  given  to  the  urgent  matter  of  prison 
reform. 

The  grand  finale  of  this  crisis  also  de- 
mands our  close  attention.  The  storming 
of  the  prison  by  National  Guardsmen, 
State  police,  and  prison  officials  added 
38  to  the  death  toll  which  had  been  only 
two.  First  reports  of  the  incident  scorned 
the  murder  of  eight  hostages  as  the  act 
of  barbarous  social  degenerates;  later 
reports  suggest  that  it  is  Improbable  that 
the  rebels  were  responsible. 

We  must  8uldress  ourselves  to  all  of  the 
issues  raised  by  this  chilling  incident. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  from  last  night's  Evening  Star. 
I  commend  it  to  your  attention: 

Attica     Hostages     Shot     to     Death,     Not 

Kndxd,    Atrropsnts    Reveal;    No    MtmtA- 

tion     Pound,     Medical     Examineb     Sats 

Attica,  N.Y. — The  Monroe  County  medical 
examiner  said  today  that  all  nine  hostages 
killed  at  Attica  State  Prison  during  the  four- 
day  uprising  died  of  gunshot  wounds. 

Dr.  John  F.  Edland  said,  "There  were  no 
cut  throats  or  any  kind  of  mutilation." 

The  bodies  of  two  more  prisoners  were 
found  today,  unofficial  sources  said,  bringing 
the  total  dead  to  40 — 30  prisoners  and  10 
hostages,  including  one  thrown  from  a  win- 
dow Saturday. 

There  was  no  Immediate  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  gunshots  that  killed  the 
hostages — how  they  were  fired,  from  where, 
or  by  whom. 

According  to  all  official  reports  yesterday, 
the  only  guns  rebel  prisoners  were  carrying 
were  gas  projectile  guns.  Most  of  the  prison- 
ers were  armed  with  clubs,  fire  bombs  and 
makeshift  knives,  officials  said. 
contradicts  bepobt 

Jerry  Houlihan,  a  spokesman  for  the  prison, 
said  yesterday  several  of  the  hostages  had 
their  throats  slashed. 

Prison  authorities  would  not  Immediately 
comment  on  the  report  that  two  more  bodies 
had  been  found.  It  came  from  a  police  of- 
ficial who  asked  that  he  not  be  Identified. 

Nor  was  there  any  comment  on  where  the 
gunfire  that  killed  the  hostage  guards  had 
come  from,  whether  from  law  officers  storm- 
ing the  prison  or  from  guns  which  may  some- 
how have  been  In  possession  of  the  Inmates. 
A  spokesman  tot  the  Dep>artment  of  Cor- 
rectional Services  said  he  had  not  heard  the 
results  of  the  autopsies.  He  said  he  was 
"shocked"  and  "bewildered"  by  the  report. 
Prosecutors,  meanwhile,  were  reported 
seeking  evidence  to  try  to  obtain  the  death 
penalty  for  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt. 

WILL    SEEK    DTDICrXEMTS 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  reported  that 
Wyonilng  County  Dlst.  Atty.  Louis  B.  James 
was  expected  to  convene  a  county  grand  Jury 
soon  and  ask  for  murder  Indictments  against 
some  rebel  convicts. 
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He  planned  to  question  30  surviving  guards 
and  civilian  employes  who  had  been  held  hos- 
tage during  the  four-day  rebellion. 

Early  today,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John 
Curtin  of  Bufialo  ordered  prison  officials  to 
allow  attorneys  to  enter  the  mailmum  secu- 
rity facility  to  interview  and  counsel  inmates. 
He  also  ordered  the  admission  of  doctors  and 
nurses. 

A  group  of  lawyers,  doctors,  nurses  and 
legal  assistants  was  turned  away  at  a  prison 
gate  at  3  a.m.  when  they  attempted  to  pre- 
sent the  federal  court  order.  State  corrections 
officials  in  Albany  said  they  would  answer 
the  order  at  a  hearing  today  in  Buffalo. 

WllUam  K.  Helierstein  of  New  York  City, 
told  reporters  the  group  ttirned  away  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  "get  the  court  into  this  now" 
to  head  ofi  possible  reprisals  against  the  sub- 
dued rebels. 

An  assistant  attorney  general  for  the  state, 
Joseph  J.  Ricotta,  contended  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  outsiders  to  enter  the  prison 
today.  He  said  eight  prisoners  are  still  at 
large  inside  the  prison. 

State  Corrections  Commlsloner  Russell  O. 
Oswald,  who  ordered  the  assault,  had  said 
yesterday  that  autopsies  had  shown  that  two 
of  the  hostages  had  been  killed  prior  to  the 
time  state  police,  guards  sheriff's  deputies 
and  National  Quardsmen  moved  in  to  smash 
the  rebellion  by  some  1,200  prisoners.  He 
would  not  say  how  much  earlier  the  two  had 
died. 

Oswald  said  that  the  convicts,  who  had 
armed  themselves  with  bats,  home-made 
knives  and  tear  gas  grenade  launchers,  had 
been  continuing  to  make  other  crude  weap- 
ons. 

"To  delay  the  action  any  longer  would  not 
only  jeopardize  innocent  lives  but  wouJd 
threaten  the  security  of  the  entire  correc- 
tional system  of  this  state,"  Oswald  said. 

APPROVED   BT    BOCKXJXLLZR 

The  attack  plan  had  the  approval  of  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  BockefeUer,  on  whoee  authority 
the  use  of  National  Guard  troops  rests. 

Plfty-flve  percent  of  the  inmates  at  the 
prison  are  black.  Another  10  percent  are 
Puerto  Rican  and  the  remainder  are  white. 
There  are  no  black  guards,  though  officials 
have  attempted  to  recruit  blacks.  There  is 
one  Puerto  Rlcan  guard. 

Two  of  the  convicts  found  dead  after  the 
assault  were  discovered  in  cells,  stabbed  to 
death,  Oswald  said.  One  had  been  emas- 
culated, Oswald  said.  Prison  officials  specu- 
lated the  two  had  been  slain  by  feUow 
prisoners. 

"Some  of  the  crimes  that  took  place  In 
t^ere  bordered  on  atrocities,"  said  Oswald. 

A  guard  was  fatally  injured  in  the  first 
day's  disorder. 

More  than  100  prisoners  were  Injured  or 
wounded  in  the  fighting  yesterday.  Three 
state  troopers  were  hurt  and  treated  In  area 
hospitals. 

Richard  Smith,  a  Buffalo  school  teacher 
who  volunteered  medical  skills  acquired  as  a 
medic  in  Vietnam,  predicted  after  seeing 
the  Injured  that  the  death  toll  would  rise. 

"It  resembled  the  aftermath  of  war," 
Smith  said. 

"It  became  apparent  to  me  shortly  before 
the  attack  that  we  were  dealing  with  men 
who  were  fanatical  men,  who  were  revolu- 
tionaries," Oswald  said. 

"If  anyone  resisted,  they  were  shot,"  one 
policeman  said.  "We  had  a  job  to  do." 

IXJNG    NEOOrlATIONS    HELD 

After  that  a  helicopter  loaded  with  tear- 
gas  canisters  whipped  over  the  rebel-held 
exercise  yard,  signalling  the  attack. 

Within  hours  after  the  prison  was  secured, 
vrtth  most  of  2,254  prisoners  accounted  for, 
correction  officials  transferred  200  Inmates 
to  other  institutions,  and  they  planned  to 
move  another  1,000.  The  dash  came  despite 
long  efiorts  at  negotiations. 
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Although  Oswald  agreed  to  moat  of  the 
rel>els'  demands,  he  rejected  one  key  provi- 
sion— that  total  amnesty  against  any  crimi- 
nal charges  be  granted  the  rebels. 

Rockefeller  said  he  had  no  constitutional 
authority  to  grant  amnesty,  and  would  not 
even  if  It  were  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  riot  were 
slain  in  the  police  assault.  They  went  by 
names  like  "Herble"  and  "Champ"  and  "LJ}." 

But  others  remain  prisoner  and  can  be  sent 
to  the  electric  chair  under  provisions  written 
into  the  state's  penal  law  expressly  to  dis- 
courage killings  of  policemen  and  prison 
guards. 

New  York  State  has  virtually  abolished 
capital  punishment,  but  the  legislature  wrote 
in  two  exceptions — when  a  "peace  officer," 
a  term  which  Includes  prison  guards.  Is  killed 
while  performing  his  duty,  or  when  a  life 
convict  commits  any  killing  in  prison  or  in 
the  course  of  an  escape. 

An  amendment  enacted  this  year  extended 
the  deterrent  protection  to  include  aU  eoa- 
ployes  of  Jails,  penitentiaries  or  other  correc- 
tional institutions. 

Thus,  the  killing  of  such  an  employe  while 
on  duty  subjects  the  killer  to  the  death 
penalty,  regardless  of  ttie  length  at  his 
prison  term. 

Under  the  law,  a  trial  jury  first  decides 
whether  the  death  penalty  should  be  Im- 
f>osed.  If  the  jury  agrees  unanimously  on 
death,  the  Judge  must  impose  such  a  sen- 
tence. 

If  the  sentencing  Jury  cannot  agree,  the 
Judge  may  either  Impanel  a  new  Jury  or 
Impose  a  prison  sentence. 

New  York  has  not  executed  anyone  since 
1963.  But  three  men  are  now  under  death 
sentence  at  Green  Haven  prison,  where  the 
electric  chair  is  housed,  for  killing  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  the  course  of  robberies. 
They  are  awaiting  outcome  of  appeals. 


THE  1ST  COMPANY,  GOVERNOR'S 
FOOT  GUARD,  CELEBRATES  ITS 
200TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ist 
Company,  Governor's  Foot  Guard,  the 
oldest  inilitary  organization  in  continu- 
ous service  in  the  United  States,  will 
celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  September  30-October  2. 

First  chartered  by  King  George  in  of 
England  in  1771,  the  Foot  Guard  has 
served  as  a  ceremonial  guard  with  great 
color  and  distinction  these  many  years, 
Its  members  have  fought  in  all  wars 
in  which  this  Nation  has  been  engaged. 

Recently  the  Haftf ord  Courpnt  chron- 
icled the  history  of  this  unit,  a  history 
which  I  feel  many  of  my  colleagues  would 
enjoy  reading. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress many  of  the  men  who  make  up  the 
1st  Company,  Governor's  Foot  Guard. 
As  a  tiibute  to  this  fine  organization  I 
ask  that  the  story  of  the  Foot  Guard's 
founding  and  many  years  of  service  be 
printed  in  tne  Congressional  Record: 

OOVXBNOB'S    FOOT    OUABO    CELEBRATES    200TH 
ANNTVXBSABT 

(By  WlUlam  Barrante) 

The     First     Company,     Governor's     Foot 

Guard,  the  oldest  American  military  unit  In 

continuous  existence,  wUl  celebrate  its  200th 

anniversary  the  week  of  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  2. 
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Chartared  by  tha  leglilatun  In  October 
1T71,  tha  Foot  Quard  to  thla  day  baa  been 
oarrylag  out  Ita  duty  "to  attend  upon  and 
guard  the  goremcr  and  Oeneral  Aawmbly." 

In  any  parade  or  function  In  which  It  takea 
part,  the  Oovemor'a  Ftoot  Otiard  la  immedi- 
ately dlatlngulihed  by  the  parade  dreaa  uni- 
form It  has  worn  alnoe  Ita  birth  two  centurlea 
ago:  a  bearskin  cap  with  red  plume,  scarlet 
ooat  faced  In  blade  and  trimmed  In  yellow, 
buff  waistcoat  and  trouaeri  and  black 
leggings. 

The  uniform  was  styled  after  that  of  Brit- 
ain's Qrenadler  Ouards,  and  waa  choaen  ao 
the  Foot  Ouard  would  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  colonial  mllitta. 

The  oocaaion  for  the  Foot  Guard's  Incep- 
tion waa  the  ceremony  for  the  goYemor's 
Inauguration,  which  was  called  "Bectlon 
Day."  In  1768  a  mllltla  company  from  Hart- 
ford waa  organised  to  eaoort  Oov.  William 
Pitkin  at  his  Xay  Inaugural.  The  company, 
however,  acted  dlagraoefully,  and  In  1768  and 
1770  the  goyemor  waa  eeoorted  by  C^t. 
George  Putnam's  last  Hartford  conqMtny. 

The  episode  led  a  group  of  68  young  men 
to  petition  the  General  Assembly  for  the 
estabUahment  of  a  Hartford  guard  oompany. 
In  October  1771  the  company  was  chartered, 
and  called  "Govemor'a  Guard." 

The  first  commandant  was  Capt.  Samuel 
WyUys  of  Hartford,  who,  along  with  27  other 
members,  would  soon  see  service  in  the  Wsr 
of  Independence. 

The  suocees  of  the  Governor's  Ouard  in 
Hartford  Inspired  the  formation  of  a  similar 
guard  oompany  In  New  Haven  In  1776.  This 
necessitated  a  change  of  name,  and  the 
Hartford  company  became  the  First  Ck>m- 
pany.  Governor's  Guard.  In  1778,  when  the 
Governor's  Horse  Quard  was  organised,  the 
oompany  received  Ita  present  designation. 
First  Company,  Governor's  Foot  Oxiard. 

THE    BXVOLtmON 

When  the  War  of  Independence  broke  out 
In  April  1775,  the  First  Company  did  not 
join  the  ranks  of  Americans  going  up  to 
Lexington  becauae  the  Foot  Guard's  service 
was  limited  to  Connecticut — Its  Job  was  to 
guard  the  governor  and  Assembly. 

The  Second  Company  In  New  Haven,  how- 
ever, led  by  Capt.  Benedict  Arnold  and  styl- 
ing Itself  the  "New  Haven  Cadets"  to  "get 
around"  the  restriction  that  it  not  leave 
the  state  without  the  governor's  permission, 
marched  ofT  to  Camta^dge  and  stood  In  the 
American  line  at  Bunker  Hill. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  Gen.  Washington 
took  note  of  Benedict  Arnold,  who  soon 
after  received  a  ctdonel's  commission  in  the 
Oomtlnental  Army. 

While  the  Pint  Company  In  Hartford 
stayed  in  Connecticut,  ita  members  fought  for 
the  cause  in  other  units. 

Before  the  war  broke  out,  Samuel  Wyllys, 
the  first  commandant,  was  made  colonel  of 
the  1st  Mllltla  Regiment.  In  IiCay  1776  Wyllys 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  Gen. 
Joeeph  Spencer's  Regiment,  and  fought  with 
that  unit  at  Bunker  Hill. 

CoL  Wyllys  helped  plan.  In  Hartford,  the 
capture  of  Fort  llconderoga  by  Ethan  Allen. 
In  1776  Wyllys  commanded  the  22nd  Con- 
tinental Regiment  at  New  York  against  the 
British  invasion.  From  1777  to  1781  Col. 
Wyllys  commanded  the  8rd  Connecticut 
Regiment. 

Wyllya  retired  from  the  Continental  Army 
in  January  1781  and  was  named  brigadier- 
general  of  the  Coimectlcut  Mllltla.  He  later 
served  as  secretary  of  the  state,  from  1796 
to  1810. 

The  eloaest  the  First  Company  ever  got 
to  see  action  as  a  unit  In  the  Revolution  was 
in  1777,  when  Gen.  Burgoyne  was  leading 
his  British  army  against  Albany,  N.T.  Gov. 
Jonathan  Trumbull  sent  the  Foot  Guard 
along  with  an  expedition  of  Connecticut 
troops  to  Saratoga. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  battle  at  Saratoga,  however,  had  been 
fought  and  won  before  the  Foot  Ouard  was 
able  to  get  thwe.  Under  ita  second  oomman- 
danft.  Col.  Jonathan  Bull,  the  Foot  Ouard 
received  news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  while 
it  waa  encamjied  at  Rhinebeck  Flats  near  the 
Hudson. 

aOCHAMBXAU  VBTT 

The  Foot  Ouard  serves  as  escort  not  only 
to  the  governor  but  also  to  visiting  digni- 
taries. On  Sept.  20,  1780,  Washington  and  the 
French  Gen.  Rochambeau  came  to  Hartford 
for  B  meeting.  Also  on  hand  were  Oen.  La- 
fayette, Major-Oeneral  Henry  Knox  and  Lt. 
CoL  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  latter  two  mem- 
bers of  Washington's  first  cabinet. 

The  Foot  Ouard  escorted  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  to  Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth'a 
house,  where  they  planned  war  strategy. 
Since  1938  the  Foot  Guard  has  celebrated 
Sept.  20  as  "Rochambeau  Day." 

In  May  1781  Washington  and  Rochambeau 
made  final  plans  for  the  Yorktown  oamp>algn 
in  Wethersfield.  and  the  Foot  Ouard  served 
as  their  escort  through  Hartford. 

According  to  Lloyd  W.  Powles.  Ouard  his- 
torian, the  period  from  1802  to  1813  while 
Nathaniel  Terry  was  commandant  "marked  a 
zenith  in  public  display  by  the  Foot  Guard." 

Terry  was  the  first  Foot  Guard  comman- 
dant to  hold  the  rank  of  major.  At  this  time 
the  Foot  Ouard  wanted  equality  in  all  re- 
specta  to  the  other  militia  companies  in  the 
state.  As  the  Horse  Ouard  conimandants 
were  both  majors,  Oapt.  Terry  felt  the  Foot 
Ouard  commandant  should  have  equal  rank, 
and  was  raised  to  major  in  1809. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury the  Foot  Ouard  became  a  strong  center 
of  the  Federalist  i>arty,  the  "Standing  Order" 
of  Connecticut. 

Sentiment  in  Connecticut  was  against 
going  to  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  Ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  Foot  Guard  was  once 
attacked  la  the  streets  of  Hartford  by  a 
company  recruiting  soldiers  for  the  national 
army.  MaJ.  Terry  was  said  to  have  ordered 
bis  men  to  charge  the  recruiting  company 
with  fixed  bayonets,  causing  them  to  dis- 
perse. 

After  Washington  replaced  the  recruiting 
oflloer  with  a  rotsn  amiable  person,  good 
relations  were  restored  between  state  and 
federal  officials.  In  February  1817,  two  years 
after  the  war,  the  Foot  Guard  escorted  Com- 
modcx-e  Thomas  Macdonough  to  the  elevated 
steps  of  the  Phoenix  Bank,  where  the  victor 
of  Lake  Champlaln  was  honored.  And  In 
June  of  that  year,  the  company  was  escort  to 
President  Madison  on  a  visit  to  Hartford. 

While  the  sectionallst  attitudes  of  1812 
had  diminished,  the  "Standing  Order"  at 
which  the  Foot  Guard  was  part  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Republican  victory  of  1817. 
The  new  Constitution  of  1818  made  New 
Haven  an  alternate  state  capital,  and  the 
First  Company  lost  Its  monopoly  over  "Elec- 
tion Day"  actlvitlee. 

In  1826  the  Foot  Ouard  began  its  series 
of  expeditions  around  the  state  when  it  went 
to  New  London  for  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  monument  commemorating  the 
Revolutionary  War  battle  at  Fort  Grlswold 
on  Groton  Heights.  This  was  the  company's 
first  expedition  outside  Hartford  since  the 
Saratoga  march  of  1777. 

In  1829,  under  Major  George  Putnam,  the 
Company  went  to  Springfield  by  rlverboat. 
Two  years  later  the  Foot  Ouard  went  to  New 
York  City  on  the  steamboat  Victory. 

The  railroad  replaced  the  rlverboat  to  New 
Haven  in  1839  and  the  rlverboat  to  Spring- 
field In  1844.  Windsor  was  the  last  river  town 
visited  by  the  oompany  by  steamboat,  on 
July  4,  1843. 

During  the  years  before  the  Civil  War  the 
Foot  Guard  continued  Its  duty  as  part  of 
the   escoru   for   varlotis  oOlclals  who  made 
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visits  to  Hartford,  Including  PresldeDt  Jack- 
son in  1833  and  President  Polk  in  1847. 

In  1835  the  Foot  Ouard  was  called  out  to 
quell  a  civil  disturbance.  A  crowd  of  whites 
had  assaulted  a  black  congregation  and  a 
carpenter's  apprentice  was  shot.  A  group  of 
angry  whites  then  raided  the  black  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  Foot  Ouard  moved  in  to 
prevent  a  riot. 

CZVn,    WAB 

In  the  ClvU  War,  as  In  other  wars,  the 
Foot  Ouard  served  only  on  the  hcmefront. 
In  1862  the  oompany  adopted  a  fatigue  uni- 
form to  be  worn  in  lieu  of  the  scarlet  (tarade 
drees.  It  consisted  of  a  dark  blue  frock  ooat 
and  light  blue  trousers  with  red  stripe. 

During  the  war  the  Foot  Ouard  served  as 
honor  guard  for  returned  bodies  of  dead  sol- 
diers, and  also  as  eecoit  to  companies  com- 
ing home  from  the  battlefront. 

In  May  1863  the  company  went  to  New 
Haven  for  the  funeral  of  Adm.  Andrew  nx>te. 

SECOND   CKNTITHT 

In  October  1871  the  First  Company,  Gov- 
ernor's Foot  Ouard  celebrated  its  100th  birth- 
day. The  next  hundred  years  would  see  the 
unit  expand  both  in  numbers  and  in  activi- 
ties. 

In  1875  the  Constitution  was  amended  to 
provide  for  biennial  election  of  the  governor. 
Inauguration  was  moved  to  January,  and  the 
last  "Election  Day'  took  place  in  May  1878. 
Hartford  was  once  again  the  sole  ciq)ltal, 
and  the  Foot  Guard  regained  Its  original 
prestige. 

The  late  18008  was  a  time  of  expositions, 
which  meant  trips  outside  the  state  for  the 
Foot  Guard.  While  it  was  not  invited  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  In 
1876.  it  helped  celebrate  the  100th  anmver- 
sary  of  Saratoga  In  1877. 

Other  events  attended  by  the  Foot  Guard 
Include  the  Constitutional  Centennial  In 
PhUadelphla,  1887;  the  New  York  Centennial 
Celebration,  1889;  the  Columbian  Exposition 
in  Chicago,  1892;  the  Cotton  Exposition  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1895;  dedication  of  Grant's 
Tomb  In  New  York  City,  1897;  Pan  Ameri- 
can Exposition  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  1901. 

Trips  and  expeditions,  of  course,  cost 
money.  The  Foot  Ouard  receives  funds  from 
the  state,  but  also  has  had  to  raise  funds  on 
Its  own.  In  1885  a  board  of  trustees  was  cre- 
ated for  the  First  Company  to  hold  property 
for  the  umt. 

Foot  Ouard  fimd-raising  activities  were 
helped  by  obtaining  its  own  armory  on  High 
Street  in  1887.  In  January  1889  the  Food 
Guard  put  on  Its  first  Inaugural  ball  at  its 
new  armory,  for  Gov.  Morgan  Bulkeley. 

In  November  1892  John  Philip  Souaa 
brought  his  band  to  Hartford  and  began  a 
long  series  of  concerts  at  the  Foot  Guard 
Armory. 

In  1897,  on  the  eve  of  the  War  with  Spain, 
the  First  Company  had  an  enrollment  of  144, 
and  In  October  1898  the  oompany  took  part 
In  a  parade  in  PhUadelphla  to  celebrate  the 
war's  end. 

The  Foot  Guard  was  dlsapponlted  when 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  visited  Hart- 
ford In  1902,  The  President's  escort  was  not 
the  Foot  Guard,  but  the  First  Coxnptjyj. 
Governor's  Horse  Guard.  The  reason  most 
often  given  for  this  waa  the  fact  that  TR 
was  an  old  cavalryman. 

In  1904  the  Foot  Ouard  established  Its  own 
band.  For  the  preceding  20  years  the  com- 
pany had  been  using  Colt's  Band,  although 
that  band's  first  allegiance  was  to  the  let 
Connecticut  Regiment. 

At  this  time  the  Foot  Ouard  also  entered 
the  field  of  musical  productions,  and  pro- 
duced shows — Including  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van's "The  Mikado" — at  its  armory. 

The  Foot  Ouard  continued  to  accompany 
the  governor  on  trips  out  of  state.  Including 
the   Louisiana   P\irchase   Exposition   In   St. 
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Louis  In  1904  and  the  Jamestown  Tercen- 
tenary Exposition  in  Virginia  in  1907. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury the  Foot  Guard  built  up  a  strong  friend- 
ship with  the  Richmond  Light  Infantry  Blues, 
a  Virginia  mllltla  unit.  The  two  units  fre- 
quently exchanged  visits,  and  in  March  1913 
the  Richmond  Blues  presented  a  silver  punch 
bowl  to  its  Hartford  cousin  at  the  Foot  Ouard 
Armory. 

WORLD  WABB 

Eighty-two  members  of  the  First  Company 
saw  service  in  World  War  I.  Of  these  two  were 
killed.  During  the  war  the  Foot  Ouard 
lowered  Its  age  requirement  from  21  to  18 
so  it  could  provide  some  military  training 
for  young  men  subject  to  the  draft. 

As  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Foot  Guard 
put  aside  its  scarlet  dress  uniforms  for  Army 
fatigues,  except  in  October  1917  when  It 
served  as  escort  for  the  5th  Royal  High- 
landers, the  "Black  Watch"  of  Canada,  which 
was  on  a  recruiting  mission  in  Hartford. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Foot  Guard 
resumed  its  ceremonial  duties.  On  Oct.  19, 
1921  the  company  celebrated  its  150th  an- 
niversary, with  a  parade  of  1,600  to  2,000 
soldiers  from  visiting  military  units,  includ- 
ing the  Richmond  Blues. 

For  once,  the  Foot  Ouard  was  not  an  es- 
cort but  was  escorted — by  the  2nd  Battalion, 
169th  Infantry  (Ist  Connecticut  Regiment). 

On  Feb.  27  and  28,  1925,  the  Foot  Guard 
sponsored  Its  first  annuiU  Dog  Show — 700 
dogs  were  exhibited  and  7,000  people  at- 
tended. In  1939  the  Dog  Show  took  place  in 
the   State    Armory   for    the   first   time. 

For  many  years  the  Foot  Ouard  had  been 
thinking  about  a  trip  to  Europe.  On  April 
30,  1926,  after  two  years  of  planning,  the 
First  and  Second  Foot  Ouard  companies, 
along  wtlh  the  Putnam  Phalanx  and  the 
Richmond  Blues,  began  a  31-day  excursion  to 
Europe. 

Because  of  the  general  strike  In  Eng- 
land, the  four  military  units  had  to  land  at 
LeHarve,  France,  rather  than  at  Plymouth, 
England,  as  planned. 

The  Foot  Guard  visited  Brussels,  Paris  and 
the  AEP  cemetery  at  Chateau  Thierry. 

In  June  1926  the  First  Company  and  the 
Putnam  Phalanx  escorted  Gov.  John  Trum- 
bull to  the  Sesqulcentennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Company — 170  men 
strong — marched  in  its  first  presidential  In- 
Bugiiral  parade  on  March  4,  1929. 

The  1930s  was  a  decade  of  tercentennaries 
for  Connecticut  and  several  of  her  towns. 
The  Foot  Guard  took  part  In  the  300th  an- 
niversary celebration  -of  Windsor  ( 1933 ) , 
Wethersfield  (1934)   and  the  state  (1935). 

The  Foot  Ouard  had  been  officially  in- 
corporated into  the  state  mllltla  In  1931. 
In  1936  towns  along  the  Connecticut  River 
were  flooded  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  spring 
thaw.  The  adjutant-general  ordered  the 
National  Ouard,  Naval  Militia  and  state  police 
out  to  help  fight  the  disaster.  On  March  19 
a  detail  of  the  Foot  Guard  was  ordered  to 
report  at  Its  armory,  as  450  refugees  had  been 
quartered  there.  The  whole  Foot  Guard 
waa  then  mobilized. 

The  Foot  Ouard  assumed  the  duty  of 
guarding  all  federal  property,  especially  the 
post  office  building  near  its  armory  on  High 
Street.  The  company  also  provided  for  the 
safety  of  post  office  substations  and  guarded 
valuable  shipments  to  the  railroad  station. 

In  1938  the  Foot  Ouard  was  called  out  for 
flood  duty  a  second  time. 

With  a  second  World  War  on  the  horizon, 
the  State  Military  Department  in  June  1940 
organized  the  two  Foot  Guard  companies  into 
two  provisional  battalions  of  infantry.  The 
First  Company  waa  styled  "First  Provisional 
Battalion,  First  Regiment,  Connecticut  State 
Ouard." 

This  was  done  in  anticipation  that  the 
National  Guard  and  Naval  MUitU  might  be 
ordered  into  federal  aervloe,  leaving  the  orga- 
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nlzed  militia  as  the  only  military  force  In 
the  state.  The  Foot  Guard  thus  became  the 
core  around  which  an  augmented  State 
Guard  waa  formed. 

With  the  n.S.  at  war,  the  Foot  Guard 
suspended  much  of  Its  ceremonial  activity. 
The  last  inaugural  ball  until  1947  was  Jan. 
8,  1941,  for  Gov.  Robert  Hurley.  In  February 
the  Foot  Guard  served  as  escort  for  the  1st 
Connecticut  Regiment  (leoth  Infantry) 
when  it  was  Inducted  into  the  federal  service. 

By  1944  there  were  50  members  of  the 
company  serving  with  the  armed  f<Mt:es,  two 
of  whom  were  killed  in  action. 

After  the  war  the  Foot  Guard  resumed  all 
its  ceremonial  duty.  On  Jain.  20,  1949  It 
marched  In  Its  first  presidential  Inaugural 
poj-ade  since  1929,  and  has  since  marched  In 
Washington  at  every  inaugural. 

In  November  1958  the  Foot  Guard  was  host 
to  the  Band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  the 
Pipers  of  the  Soots  Guards.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  Foot  Guard  was  host  to  foreign 
regiments.  The  Grenadier  Ouards  will  be 
coming  to  Hartford  again  this  fall  to  take 
part  in  the  Foot  Guard's  200th  birthday 
celebration. 

As  a  military  unit  the  First  Company, 
Governor's  Foot  Guard  carries  no  battle  cita- 
tions on  its  colors.  But  during  Its  two  cen- 
turies of  existence,  It  has  won  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  officials  and  pec^le  throughout 
the  country  and  world  for  Its  loyal  service 
and  military  showmanship. 


SAVANNAH:     A    BEAUTIFUL    COLO- 
NIAL CITY  IMPROVES  WITH  AGE 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    CXORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  faU  1971 
edition  of  Aloft,  the  magazine  published 
for  all  National  Airlines  passengers,  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "Savannah:  A 
Beautiful  Colonial  City  Improves  With 
Age,"  by  Bill  Thomas. 

As  Representative  of  this  lovely,  his- 
toric, and  proud  city,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  see  this  extremely  interesting 
article.  I  feel  confident  that  after  read- 
ing the  writer's  descriptions  and  com- 
ments, if  anyone  has  not  yet  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Savaimah,  he  will  want  to  do 
so.  Further,  such  a  sojourn  will  make  the 
visitor  a  lifelong  fan  and  enthusiast  of 
Savannah,  for  her  history  and  charm  will 
be  a  source  of  delight  to  even  the  well- 
traveled  sophisticate. 

The  article  follows : 
Savannah  :  A  BxAunrm.  Colonial  Crrr 
Imfbovxs  WrrH  Age 

(By  Bill  Thomas) 

Savannah  is  the  smell  of  summer  borne 
on  salty  sea  winds;  the  charm  of  the 
Mother  World  mingled  with  the  atmosphere 
and  pace  of  the  Old  South;  the  brilliance  of 
an  ocean  of  azaleas  beckoning  to  the  heavens. 
Like  a  vintage  wine,  the  Georgia  city  has 
Individuality  and  a  unique  character  that 
Improves  with  age. 

Some  of  Savannah's  beauty  is  very  real: 
some  as  abstract  as  modern  art.  It  counts 
among  its  heroes  pirates  and  country  gentle- 
men, generals  and  nobility,  seamen  and 
soldiers.  So  fitting  is  yesteryear  that  one 
would  not  be  surprised  to  meet  the  actors 
in  the  drama  of  world  history  walking  down 
the  cobblestone  streets,  savoring  the  water- 
front, pausing  at  a  public  fountain,  perhaps 
even  to  admire  a  statue  or  plaque  musty  with 
age  In  their  own  honor. 
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Built  on  the  laurels  of  King  Cotton,  Savan- 
nah is  old — a  secluded  spot  of  exquisite  hu- 
manness.  It  manages  to  grow  commerclaUy 
and  industrially,  yet  somehow  maintains  an 
atmoq}here  that  belongs  with  the  18th  cen- 
tury. As  a  busy  shipping  port.  Savannah 
plays  host  to  the  sailing  fieets  of  the  world. 
And  If  you  want  to  gain  feeling  for  Savan- 
nah's birthright,  stroU  along  the  waterfront, 
along  Factors'  Walk,  which  was  the  Cotton 
Merchant's  trading  area. 

This  oldest  dty  in  Georgia  is  made  for 
walking.  To  understand  it  is  to  see  its  every 
detail,  to  pause  to  study  its  finer  traits,  to 
feel  a  kinship  to  It.  You'll  meet  its  people 
and  they'U  speak  to  you,  bid  you  good  day 
as  if  they  meant  it.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  you  are  a  stranger  here;  you  soon  get  the 
feeling  you  are  a  respected  individual. 

Someone  once  described  Savannah  as  a 
beautiful  lady  with  a  dirty  face,  a  tribute  to 
the  mottled  look  of  some  of  the  buildings 
overgrown  with  moss,  to  the  walls  and  monu- 
ments encrusted  with  age.  But  It  is  perhaps 
largely  for  that  reason,  that  Savannah  pos- 
sesses such  charm.  For  200  years  this  old  sea- 
port city  on  the  tailwaters  of  the  Savannah 
River  has  been  more  than  a  trifle  contrary. 
She  still  may  be  at  times,  but  if  she  likes  you. 
Savannah  welcomes  you  with  open  arms  and 
Incomparable  ho^tallty. 

This  city  was  the  center  of  a  struggle  tor 
power  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  most  of 
which  it  spent  under  British  occupation. 
Count  CasUnlr  Pulaski,  the  great  PoUsh 
patriot,  died  during  an  attempt  to  retake  It. 
Today  Pulaski  is  honored  th««,  along  with 
Sgt.  William  Jasper,  an  Irish-American 
soldier  who  lost  his  life  in  the  same  battle. 

Savannah  regained  its  Important  role  as  a 
center  for  export  to  Europe,  however,  and 
served  as  a  supply  center  years  later  for  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War  until  the 
faU  of  Fort  Pxilaskl  in  1862.  Fort  Pulaski,  a 
monumental  engineering  feat,  guarded  XlM 
city  from  the  sea  from  a  perch  overlooking 
the  Savannah  River,  while  Fort  McAllster 
finally  crumbled  under  the  pillage  of  Sher- 
man on  his  march  to  the  sea.  In  evacuating 
the  city  in  the  face  of  Shermanls  advance. 
Confederate  General  Hardee  spared  the  dty 
the  battering  and  burning  Sherman  had 
given  Atlanta  .  .  .  had  it  not  been  for  that. 
Savannah  undoiibtedly  would  not  posseae  the 
charm  it  does  today. 

To  visit  Savannah  is  to  feel  It . .  .  the  rich- 
ness of  its  heritage  manifested  in  the  cobbled 
streets:  the  Regency,  Greek  Revival,  Victorian 
Gothic  and  Georgian  Colonial  houses  with 
their  crafted  elegance,  their  calm  of  authen- 
ticity; the  twenty  parks  and  squares,  each  a 
Jewel-box  of  gentle  joy.  Turn  up  your  nose 
here  in  spring  and  youll  whiff  tulip,  poplar 
and  dogwood,  crepe  myrtle  and  wild  honey- 
suckle. 

This  sedate  metropolis  was  given  birth  by 
Gen.  James  Oglethorpe  In  1733,  and  thoae 
squares  were  part  of  the  master  plan.  In  fact, 
they  were  originally  plaimed  as  central  areas 
for  water,  fortification  and  protection  for  the 
Oglethorpe  colonists.  Today  they  are  filled 
with  flowering  plants,  giant  Shade  trees, 
fountains,  monuments  and  benches  where 
one  may  rest  awhile  to  watch  the  flow  of  paas- 
Ing  humanity,  read  a  newspaper  or  Just  listen 
to  the  sounds.  Around  these  squares  stand 
some  of  the  oldest  baanes  and  buildings  In 
America. 

Start  your  tour  of  Savannah's  past  wtth  a 
walk  through  this  area.  Visit  tha  Owens- 
Thomas  House,  an  exquisite  example  of 
En^ish  Regency  architecture  (lAfayette 
stayed  here  on  his  famous  vlstt  In  1836) :  Tel- 
fair Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes,  bousing 
a  fine  collection  of  portraits,  p*ni*<«flp  and 
antique  furniture:  Juliette  Oordoo  Low 
House,  where  the  founder  of  the  Olrl  Soouts 
was  bom,  Ohrlat  Eplaoopad  Churoh,  whose 
first  ministers  were  John  and  Cbarlsa  Wealay, 
later   founders   at   tha   Methodist   Churoh. 
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OrMn-Maldzln  Houm,  peraoxua  headquArton 
for  Oeneiml  Shermaa  during  hi«  ooei^Mtlon 
of  Um  city. 

Bull  Strsat  Is  the  very  aptaa  of  a  BavazuuLh 
tour,  for  It  oontAlns  0v«  of  the  original  14 
squares  laid  out  by  Oglethorpe,  as  weU  as 
^onyth  Park,  resplendent  In  spring  with 
flowering  aaaleae,  and  the  site  of  a  fountain 
resembling  that  in  the  Place  de  la  Oonocorde 
In  Paris.  A  broose  Confederate  soldier  stands 
atop  a  sandstone  marker. 

Savannah's  waterfront  area  Is  unique  In  Its 
own  right,  however,  and  youll  probably 
spend  more  time  here  than  at  any  other  spot. 
Include  In  your  visit  a  stop  at  the  Pirates' 
House,  a  restored  inn  where  legend  has  it 
Trearure  Island't  Captain  Flint  died  shout- 
ing; "Darby,  bring  aft  the  rum  I"  Rum  is  still 
served  here,  as  well  as  a  superb  menu  of  sea- 
food and  American  dishes.  A  few  blocks 
away  is  Factor's  Walk,  a  picturesque  row  of 
ofllces  and  warehouses  today.  The  Savan-' 
nah  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  occupies 
the  ornate  Cotton  and  Naval  Stores  Kzcbange 
Building  here,  and  will  furnish  maps  and 
other  information  or  guidance. 

A  level  below  Factor's  Walk  Is  Blver  Street, 
paved  with  cobblestones  brought  as  ballast  In 
early  sailing  ships.  Along  that  street  today 
are  the  fascinating  ShliM  of  the  Sea  Museum, 
the  Cruz  del  Bur,  a  full-rigged  sailing  ship 
you  can  climb  aboard;  and  the  Factor's  Walk 
Military  Museum.  The  flrst  steamship  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  sailed  from  this  port  In 
1810  and  you  znay  see  a  model  of  it  at  City 
Hall. 

During  the  spring  and  stunmer  months,  ex- 
tending Into  autumn,  you'll  &nd  several 
open-air  markets  in  Savannah — places  small, 
but  unhurried  (no  one  ever  hurries  in  Sa- 
vannah ) .  Here  are  great  stacks  of  turnip 
greens,  piles  of  yams,  baskets  of  shiny  red 
apples,  huge  stems  of  brazenly  yellow  ba- 
nanas. Signs  painted  on  windows  ofTer  low- 
coiintry  she  crab,  Jumbo  shrimp,  mullet  roe, 
oysters,  local  floxinder  and  a  variety  of  other 
sea  foods.  And  you'll  find  men  sqiiattlng  in 
groups,  talking  low  and  laughing,  women 
wearing  big  skirts  and  carrying  market 
baskets — open-faced  unafraid  people  who 
clearly  plan  to  go  on  living  for  some  time 
and  in  a  particiilar  style  that  includes  neither 
barshneas  and  anger  nor  a  kiiHng  pace. 

But  Savannah  is  not  all  history,  not  all  old. 
For  Instance  there's  the  giant  new  $7.S  mil- 
lion Savannah  Civic  Center,  scheduled  for 
completion  late  this  year  where  Director 
David  A.  Fennell  Is  lining  up  conventions 
and  major  indoor  events  for  the  auditorium- 
arena  oomples. 

Economic  emphasis  has  shifted  from  agri- 
cultural to  industrial  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  principal  products  manufactured 
range  from  paper,  refined  sugar  and  synthetic 
nitrogen  to  trailer-truck  bodies  and  aircraft. 
In  1970  Savannah's  ports,  undergoing  a  tl4 
million  expansion,  tallied  net  tonnage  of  7,- 
290350,  kMping  them  in  the  top  10  ports  in 
the  country. 

Then  too,  the  city's  cultural  advantages 
and  a  mild  climate  are  attracting  writers, 
artists  and  musicians.  An  aggressive  group  or- 
ganized as  the  Historic  Savannah  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  has  salvaged  more  than  1.000  old 
buildings  and  homes,  with  restoration  com- 
plete or  tmderway  on  some  800  of  them. 

Four  miles  away  on  Wilmington  Island  is 
an  enormous  and  staidly  elegant  establish- 
ment called  the  Savannah  Ttiti  and  Country 
Club.  War  people  who  think  in  terms  at  ten- 
nis, golf,  dancing  and  pool  swimming.  It  is  as 
ons  native  said,  "Jus'  pierfeet." 

Just  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  the  Atlantic 
confronts  you — the  velvetUke  sand  beaches 
are  wide  and  inviting  and  normally  un- 
crowded.  To  the  north  a  few  miles  Is  the  voo- 
doo country  of  tidewater  South  Carolina 
where  one  may  stop  to  watch  wicker  baskets 
woven  at  roadside  stands  by  black  craftsmen 
who  resettled  here  from  Jamaica.  And  at  HU- 
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ton  Head  Island,  one'  may  find  an  even  dif- 
ferent and  more  relaxing  atmosphere,  in 
plush  luxury  with  three  IB-bole  golf  courses. 
On  Savannah's  outskirts  are  attractive 
modem  accommodations  common  to  virtual- 
ly any  city  in  America,  but  inwardly.  Savan- 
nah retains  a  spirit  of  yesteryear.  It  Is  steeped 
in  tradition  ...  In  history  in  the  rnaking 
of  a  nation.  And  yet  It  possesses  a  rare  beauty. 
Its  streets  are  lined  with  giant  live  oaks,  be- 
whlskered  with  Spanish  moss.  If  you  stand 
under  its  ancient  streetlights  during  the  late 
hours  of  the  evening  and  listen  carefully,  you 
may  hear  the  voices  of  sailors  from  foreign 
lands,  or  do  they  belong  to  an  era  before  the 
turn  of  the  century?  Who  cares,  for  this  is 
Savannah,  city  of  languid  charm.  And  you 
wouldn't  disturb  a  moment  of  its  being,  Just 
as  it  is. 


OUR  LAST  FRONTIER 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    aiASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Rbcohd  today,  an 
article  published  recently  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal.  This  article 
is  a  well  written  brief  history  of  Alaska, 
from  its  purchase  from  Russia  in  1867,  to 
the  present.  I  take  particular  pride  in 
presenting  this  article  to  you  because 
of  the  mention  of  Alaska's  court  system. 
Alaska  has  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  its  late  statehood  by  constructing  its 
court  system  after  considering  those  of 
other  States.  Now  all  Alaskans  have  the 
benefits  of  a  fine  concept  in  court  sys- 
tems, of  which  they  can  be  very  proud. 

The  49th  State  claims  a  system  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  States,  and  that 
is  highly  attributable  to  its  constitution 
which  is  not  yet  15  years  old. 

I,  along  with  all  Alaskans  take  pride 
in  sharing  with  you  an  accoimt  of  the 
progress  of  our  State,  particularly  the 
court  system,  constructed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  modem  community. 

Oxm   Last   Fkontixb 
(By  Donald  J.  Jarosz) 

Alaska,  from  the  Aleut  word  "alaksak", 
which  refers  to  the  part  of  the  mainland 
now  known  as  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  Is 
physically  the  largest  state  in  the  Union 
(2,260  miles  wide  and  1,400  miles  long).  In 
1967  Alaska  observed  its  centennial,  marking 
the  one  hundredth  year  since  its  purchase 
from  Russia.  The  centennial  motto,  "North 
to  the  Future",  reflects  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  young  and  vigorous  population. 

Alaskans  are  faced  with  problems  not  com- 
mon to  other  states — a  harsh  winter  climate, 
nig^ged  topography,  limited  capital  and  dis- 
tant markets — but  there  are  compensa- 
tions— pure  air  and  water,  breathtaking  scen- 
ery, room  to  expand  and  grow,  untouched 
natural  resources  and  many  challenges.  In 
its  quest  for  statehood,  Alaska  faced  and 
overcame  many  obstacles. 

The  organization  as  a  territory  in  1912  and 
the  introduction  of  the  flrst  statehood  bill 
In  1916  were  only  two  stejie  in  a  long  series 
that  led  to  statehood  for  Alaska.  Senator 
William  McKendree  Owln  of  California  was 
one  of  the  flrst  men  to  promote  interest  in 
the  United  States'  acquisition  of  Alaska,  but 
his  overtures  were  interrupted  by  the  Civil 
War  In  1861.  After  the  war  ended,  fishermen 
of  the  Washington  Territory  pushed  for  ac- 
quisition, but  it  remained  for  William  H. 
Seward,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  to 
acoompUsb  the  purchase. 
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For  many  years  it  was  uncertain  why  Se- 
ward had  negotiated  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 
Today,  the  memoirs  of  the  Russian  court, 
reports  from  Hudson  Bay  officials  and  United 
States  Oovemment  papers  indicate  that  the 
purchase  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  gentle- 
man's agreement. 

When  the  United  States  was  In  the  midst 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  Confederate  crulaw 
Stienandoah  reached  Alaska  and  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  American  whaling  stiips. 
Facing  the  distinct  posslblUty  that  Prance 
and  England  might  recognize  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  Union  found  In  Russia  a  friend 
willing  to  send  her  fieets  to  American  har- 
bors as  a  friendly  gesture  if  properly  com- 
pensated. Seward  made  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment with  Russia — our  government  was  to 
p>ay  Russia  for  this  demonstration  of  seem- 
ing friendship. 

Czar  Alexander  fulfilled  his  part  of  this 
top-secret  agreement  and  dispatched  Ids  navy 
to  the  United  States.  While  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  was  anchored  in  San  Francisco 
Bay,  other  vessels  visited  the  Eastern  ports 
of  Washington,  Boston  and  Annapolis.  When 
word  reached  San  Francisco  that  the  Con- 
federate navy  was  nearlng  the  Golden  Gate, 
Russian  Admiral  PopoO  even  cleared  his 
decks  and  made  ready  for  combat. 

England  and  France  did  not  side  with  the 
Confederacy,  the  war  ended,  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  and  Andrew  Johnson  became 
President.  With  the  war  ended,  payment  to 
Russia,  especially  as  a  war  measure,  became 
complicated.  The  solution  seemed  to  be  the 
purchase  of  Alaska.  Alexander's  finances  were 
not  as  strong  as  they  once  had  been,  the  fur 
trade  seemed  to  be  diminishing,  and  Russia 
saw  the  Canadian  border  as  a  British  menace. 

Admittedly,  the  purchase  of  Alaska  was 
done  in  a  spirit  of  venturing  into  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  promising  commercial  enter- 
prise for  the  United  States.  The  treaty  was 
signed  on  March  30,  1867,  and  the  United 
Slates  paid  Russia  $7,200,000  (less  than  2< 
an  acre).  In  reality,  according  to  one  source, 
part  of  the  payment — $1.400,000 — was  for 
the  purchase  of  this  new  territory,  and  other 
portion — $5,800,000 — was  for  the  naval  dis- 
play of  friencLsliip  and  cooperation  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  formal  transfer  took  place 
on  October  18,  1867,  in  Sitka  at  Baranof 
Csistle,  for  many  years  the  official  resldeuce 
of  the  representative  of  the  Emperor  of 
Rusla,  Alexiel  Pestchourof  announced  the 
conilrmatlon  of  the  transfer:  "By  authority 
from  his  Majesty  of  ail  Russia,  I  transfer  to 
the  United  States  the  Territory  of  Alaska." 
On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  Brigadier- 
General  Lovell  Harrison  Rousseau  accepted 
Alaska,  a  territory  that  was  to  be  forgotten 
for  some  time  by  its  new  owner 

A  period  of  close-fisted  commercialism 
soon  followed,  and  although  the  administra- 
tion of  Alaska  was  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  War,  which  loosely  governed  the 
territory  for  the  ten-year  period  imniediately 
following  the  purchase,  little  thought  was 
given  to  the  administration  of  Justice,  law  or 
government  organization.  The  uprising  of 
the  Nez  Perc6  Indians  in  Idaho  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Army  in  1877,  leaving  the 
settlers  of  Sitka  and  Wrangell  outnumt>ered 
by  the  hostile  Indians  and  totally  unpro- 
tected. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  there  still  was,  strictly  speaking,  no 
administration  of  Justice  until  Congress 
passed  "An  Act  Providing  a  Civil  Oovem- 
ment for  Alaska",  which  was  approved  on 
May  17,  1684.  This  is  conunonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Organic  Act",  and  it  constituted 
Alaska  a  civil  and  Judicial  district,  placing 
the  seat  of  government  at  Sitka. 

Through  the  Organic  Act,  Alaska  was  sub- 
sequently provided  with  a  district  court 
"with  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
other  Jurisdiction  not  inconsistent  with  the 
act  as  may  be  established  by  law".  Under 
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this  act  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appointed  a  district  Judge  who  was  to  hold 
at  least  two  terms  of  court  at  Sitka  and 
one  at  Wrangell  each  year.  In  addition,  the 
act  matde  provision  for  Presidential  appoint- 
ment of  a  United  States  attorney,  a  United 
States  marshal,  a  clerk  of  court  and  four 
commissioners.  "Such  commissioners".  It 
provided,  "shall  exercise  ail  the  duties  and 
powers,  civil  and  criminal,  now  conferred 
on  justices  of  the  peace  under  the  general 
laws  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  so  far  as  the 
same  may  be  applicable  in  said  District,  and 
may  not  be  in  confilct  with  this  act  or  the 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

With  the  Organic  Act  came  the  first  sem- 
blance of  the  administration  of  Jxistice,  al- 
though the  act  wu  unsurpassed  for  uncer- 
lauity.  However,  an  important  factor  was 
lacking:  Alaska  stUl  had  no  laws  of  its  own, 
for  by  virtue  of  the  Organic  Act,  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  were  declared  law  in 
Alaska.  No  definite  improvement  was  made 
in  the  administration  of  Justice  or  in  the 
organization  of  the  Judicial  system  until 
1900.  when  the  Carter  Act  gave  Alaska  a 
criminal  code  and  designated  Juneau  the 
capital.  It  was  about  this  time  that  notoriety 
of  the  vast  natural  wealth  and  resources 
caused  Americans  to  take  notice  of  this  ter- 
ritory that  had  almost  been  forgotten  since 
Its  purchase. 

Today,  Alaska,  the  last  American  frontier, 
IS  anything  but  forgotten.  It  has  the  smallest 
population  of  the  fifty  states,  but  one  of 
the  highest  percentages  of  population  in- 
crease In  recent  decades.  The  more  than 
thirty-five  years  of  territorial  status  eventu- 
ally proved  advantageous  when  fifty-five 
delegates  met  for  seventy-five  days  at  the 
University  of  Alaska  at  College,  near  Pair- 
banks,  In  November  of  1955  and  drafted  the 
constitution.  The  delegates  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  drawing  on  the  lessons 
:ind  experiences  of  the  other  states,  were  able 
to  give  Alaska  perhaps  the  finest  and  most 
modern  constitution  of  the  Union. 

The  voters  of  Alaska  approved  their  new 
constitution  on  April  24,  1956,  by  a  better 
than  two-to-one  majority.  The  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  12.000-word  document  embodies 
concepts  of  good  court  administration.  It 
provides  a  bicameral  legislature  of  sixty 
members,  forty  of  whom  are  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  twenty  in  the  Senate. 
Unlike  other  states  which  today  find  their 
constitutions  hopelessly  outdated,  Alaska 
faces  none  of  these  problems.  The  delegates 
to  the  constitutional  convention  provided 
for  a  strong  executive  branch,  a  trtdy  rep- 
resentative legislature  and  many  modern 
constitutional  provisions  including  the  nine- 
teen-year-old vote,  protection  of  natural  re- 
sources, an  up-to-date  Declaration  of  Rights 
and  provisions  for  amendments  and  consti- 
tutional conventions. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  and  unique 
constitutional  provisions  was  the  creation 
of  the  "borough"  system  of  government. 
When  the  delegates  met  and  drafted  the  con- 
stitution, they  were  especially  aware  of  the 
needed  revision  in  the  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment. At  the  time  of  statehood  there 
were  no  counties  or  area-wide  political  sub- 
divisions, and,  outside  the  cities  and  the  spe- 
cial districts,  there  was  no  local  government 
"Borough"  was  defined  as  a  place  organized 
for  local  government  purposes,  as  opposed  to 
"county",  which  is  simply  a  unit  for  state 
administrative  purposes.  The  borough  pro- 
vides three  mandatory  services — planning 
and  zoning,  education,  and  tax  collection  and 
assessment — and  is  designed  "to  provide  for 
maximum  local  self-government  with  a  min- 
imum of  local  government  units,  and  to  pre- 
vent duplication  of  tax  levying  Jurisdic- 
tions". 

Alaska's  transition  from  territory  to  state- 
hood was  a  long,  slow  process.  Since  state- 
hood. Aiciska  has  grown  politicaily,  socially 
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and  economically.  The  cover  of  this  issue 
shows  the  modern  State  Court  Building  in 
Anchorage  superimposed  on  Alaska's  state 
flag.  Although  Alaska  lacks  some  of  the  older, 
historical  landmarks  and  buildings  found  in 
other  states.  It  does  not  lack  a  long  and 
interesting  history. 
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NIXON  CRITICS  NOT  REALISTIC 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    nj-lNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEm'ATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  on 
September  8,  1971,  makes  some  cogent 
points  regarding  the  activities  of  certain 
critics  of  President  Nixon  and  his  policies 
and  I  include  the  text  of  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

NncoN  Carries  Nor  Rkalistic 
(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

What  this  country  badly  needs  when  the 
present  emergency  90-day  freeze  on  wages 
and  prices  ends  is  a  functional  policy  of  basic 
economic  controls  that  will  do  the  Job  so 
badly  needed. 

We  need  the  best  possible  such  program, 
and  the  time  to  work  It  out  for  application 
in  November  is  NOW. 

Therefore,  it  is  rather  disappointing,  in- 
deed, to  hear  the  chief  representatives  of 
what  used  to  be  known  as  the  "loyal  opposi- 
tion" offering  little  more  than  an  over-age 
propaganda  pitch  appealing  to  the  most  rank 
political  prejudice. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  (D-SJ3.)  talks  of 
"Robin  Hood  in  reverse",  and  both  Sen.  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie  (D-Me.)  and  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  (D-Minn.)  are  reciting  the  age- 
old  political  magic  (and  economic  nonsense) 
as  if  the  whole  problem  is  one  of  the  "work- 
ing man  against  the  rich." 

Muskie  says  flatly,  the  old  song  from  1933; 
"What  this  country  needs  is  purchasing 
power!" 

What  is  involved  here,  of  course,  is  the 
traditional  self-serving  political  "economics" 
of  the  big  labor  unions. 

We  have  lived  through  their  consistency  In 
every  kind  of  economic  situation,  whereby  the 
proper  "cure"  always  comes  out  exactly  the 
same — more  and  higher  wages. 

The  way  to  end  a  depression  was  through 
higher  wages.  The  way  to  meet  the  need  for 
grovrth  ( to  add  three  million  new  Jotos  a  year 
and  take  care  of  the  growing  adult  popvila- 
tion)  is  also  "more  purchasing  power" 
through  higher  wages. 

The  way  to  stop  a  rampaging  inflation 
is,  of  course,  "more  purchasing  power 
through  higher  wages,"  and  the  way  to  com- 
bat a  dwindling  productivity,  the  problem 
of  poverty,  unemployment,  or  a  climate  of 
scarcity — all  the  same  to  them — "higher 
wages." 

This  Is.  of  course,  utter  nonsense.  The 
inflationary  problem  of  1971  is  completely 
the  opposite  of  the  great  depression  prob- 
lem of  1933. 

To  the  politicians  it  doesn't  matter  that 
the  economic  situation  is  the  complete 
opp)osite. 

What  matters  Is  that,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomics, there  was  political  magic  in  the  old 
hoorah-stuff  about  "higher  wages"  being  In 
the  national  interest. 

And  political  manipulation  is,  apparently, 
the  only  thing  they  give  a  hoot  about. 

Doubtless  President  Nixon  is  no  better 
(and  probably  no  worse)  In  that  regard.  The 
difference  Is  that  he  is  now  President,  the 
only  one  we've  got  right  now,  and  whatever 


his  political  desires  he  doesn't  have  much 
choice  but  to  try  to  present  a  program  that 
will  actually  do  some  good. 

His  opponents  are  under  no  such  handi- 
caps. 

They  can  say  anything  for  whatever  politi- 
cal advantage — and  always  pass  the  buck  to 
him  escaping  responslbiUty  for  whatever 
really  happens. 

They've  already  Just  managed  that  maneu- 
ver once. 

They  are  gleefully  jwepared  to  do  it  again — 
regardless  of  the  true  needs  of  the  country. 

Those  basic  needs  arent  hard  to  figure  out. 

We  need  an  economy  stable  enough  that 
the  businessman  and  the  housewife  alike  can 
make  some  sense  out  of  their  budgets  and 
hang  things  together  for  sane  planning  and 
operating. 

And  we  also  need  enough  "extra"  or  "new 
money"  to  expand  activities  so  as  to  provide 
about  3,000,000  new  Jobs  a  year  for  the 
youngsters  reaching  maturity  these  days. 

An  artificial  stranglehold  on  interests  and 
profits,  for  example,  would  give  us  an  abso- 
lutely sterile  and  static  economy,  which 
couldn't  possibly  perform  that  kind  of  ex- 
pansion. 

We  need  stability  without  sterility — or  we 
are  going  to  be  In  very  serious  trouble. 

Above  all,  perhaps,  we  need  to  grow  up 
to  the  realization  that  "profit"  is  not  Just 
play  money.  It  is  the  seed  money  that  goes 
into  growth  and  Job-creation. 

Kill  it  out  of  burning  economic  prejudice, 
willy  nllly,  in  pursuit  of  the  lalxDr  mythology, 
and  the  real  base  on  which  all  programs  and 
hopes  and  plans  are  actually  based  func- 
tionally goes  down  the  drain. 

Money  for  taxes,  for  poverty  programs,  for 
Job  expansion  prograras,  for  health  programs, 
for  antl-poUution  programs,  and  for  provid- 
ing more  standard  services  and  products  for 
less  unit  cost  and  price — all  rest  on  the  abil- 
ity to  generate  new  money. 

The  real  trick  in  the  post-November  eco- 
nomic program  will  be  to  both  generate  this 
"new  money" — and  keep  some  workable 
measure  of  stability  in  the  wage-price  pic- 
ture. 

Political  fakery  isn't  helping  us  accom- 
plish that  difficult  and  urgently  necessary 
twin  feat. 


AKRON  METROPOLITAN  HOUSING 
AUTHORITY 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Akron  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority — AMHA — published,  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  Government,  a  special  re- 
port in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal.  At  a 
time  when  public  housing  throughout 
the  coimtry  is  not  enjoying  a  uniformly 
favorable  climate  of  opinion,  the  achieve- 
ments of  AMHA  are  truly  remarkable. 
They  are  so  remarkable  that  I  think 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  from 
urban  and  suburban  areas  will  wish  to 
know  more  about  them.  Accordingly,  I 
am  asking  that  the  key  pages  of  last 
week's  report  by  AMHA  be  Inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  driving  factor  behind  AMHA's 
success  in  the  last  4  years  has  been  its 
executive  director,  Jack  Saferstein.  Mr. 
Saferstein  came  into  AMHA  after  a  suc- 
cessful career  as  a  self-made  business- 
man. By  applying  business  methods  and 
personal    dynamism,    he  has   not   only 
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spurred  a  rapid  acceleration  In  public 
housing  for  low-income  and  senior  cit- 
izens in  the  Alu-on  area,  but  has  broiight 
about  a  more  positive  attitude  toward 
public  housing  on  the  part  of  tenants 
Eind  members  of  the  public. 

The  methods  pi(xieered  by  Mr.  Safer- 
stein  can,  I  am  sure,  be  adopted  by  many 
other  public  housing  authorities,  and 
therefore,  I  beUeve  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  Interested.  The  ex- 
tracts from  AMHA's  report  follow; 
Thx  Kam  at  thx  Hxuc 

'"nie  houses  tb*t  Jack  buUt." 

That  line  bms  appeared  countless  times 
In  national  magazines  and  In  newqiapen 
across  the  country.  By  now  It  la  a  cllchi  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

Tbe  houses  referred  to  are  the  3,986  liv- 
ing units  provided  for  low-lnoome  residents 
here  In  the  last  three  and  one-half  years. 

The  Jack  Is  Jack  Safersteln,  executive 
director  of  the  Akron  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority  these  last  three  and  one-half 
years. 

Akron  has  become  the  model  for  getting 
action  In  building,  buying  and  leasing  for 
senior  citizens  and  families  with  lower  In- 
comes. Safersteln  has  beconxe  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  do  It. 

Every  day  brings  heavy  maU  from  cities 
across  the  country  —fc-trig  for  details  and 
advice  on  housing.  Safersteln's  phone  rings 
often  with  requests  to  Inspect  the  local  de- 
velopments. 

It  Is  common  for  Safersteln  to  spend  a 
g;ood  part  of  a  day  leading  a  contingent  of 
government  officials,  or  officials  from  other 
cities,  on  a  grand  tour  of  the  AMHA's  high 
rise  apartments  for  senior  dtlxens;  new 
townhouse  developments  for  families;  pur- 
chased or  leased  new  and  refurbished  sin- 
gle homes. 

In  brief,  If  there's  a  question  anywhere 
about  low-Income  housing,  the  word  Is  "ask 
Jack." 

But  why?  How  Is  It  that  In  such  a  brief 
period  one  commiinlty  and  one  man  can 
achieve  such  distinction? 

The  answer  Is  In  Safersteln's  philosophy 
(a  word  be  cares  very  little  for)  on  public 
housing  for  those  with  lower  income. 

"My  Job  Is  to  build  hoiulng. 

"I  am  tenslUve  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
I  service  and  somewhat  Insensitive  to  bu- 
reaucratic structure,"  he  says. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  he's  a  doer.  He 
despises  red  tape. 

TaU.  athletically  trim  and  with  hair 
streaked  with  white.  Safersteln,  46.  has 
a  mlUtary  presence.  Be  Is  precise.  He  acts 
quickly  and  forcefully. 

Yet  behind  the  precision  and  business-like 
manner  Is  a  hunger  to  serve  people.  Nothing 
ripe  his  Insldes  more  than  a  pathetic  plea 
from  someone  for  an  apartment  or  a  home — 
and  knowing  that  there  Is  a  waiting  list  of 
6,000  for  housing. 

Safersteln's  methods  of  operation  explain 
how  he  gets  things  done  quickly. 

'•yirst.  I  feel  I  have  a  good  relationship 
with  City  Hall,  the  mayor,  the  councUmen. 
I  always  try  to  work  Intimately  with  them, 
especially  those  representing  wards  where  we 
plan  devtiopments.  Council  must  pass  all  leg- 
islation to  provide  authority  for  bxilldlng  a 
certain  number  of  luilts  on  a  certain  site. 

"If  I  feel  there  are  others  in  a  particular 
section  of  the  city  that  need  more  explaining 
about  a  project,  I  see  to  it  I  m«et  with  groups 
and  Individuals."  he  says. 

And  how  does  he  get  such  cooperation  ftom 
the  federal  goremment  which  provides  funds 
for  AMHA  projects? 

"I  malnum  a  good  reUUonahlp  with  re- 
gional and  national  agencies.  I  work  person- 
aUy  with  HT7D  (UJB.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development)  people  In  the  re- 
gional oOce  In  Chicago  and  Washington. 

"I  always  stay  in  contact  on  a  day-to-day 
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basis  on  each  project,  following  It  until  It's 
done. 
"We  depend  very  little  on  the  mall.  We 

do  practically  everything  by  courier  and 
whenever  possible  wait  (in  Chicago  or  Wash- 
ington )  for  responses. 

"These  people  are  busy.  So  if  we  dont  lend 
Importance  to  documents  we  send  they'd  get 
lost  In  the  shuffle  like  everyone  else's." 

On  his  methods,  which  sometimes  have 
been  criticized  as  "high  handed." 

"I  don't  have  to  run  for  public  office. 

"It's  been  said  I  don't  politically  discuss  all 
my  moves  In  order  to  make  sure  no  one's  feel- 
ings are  hurt.  Fortunately,  this  Is  not  an 
arena  I  worry  too  much  about. 

"My  aim  is  to  provide  housing. 

"This  means  I  don't  attend  a  great  many 
meetings  to  which  I'm  Invited  by  fractlonal- 
Ized  and  splinter  groups  which  dont  have 
any  foundation.  It  gives  me  time  to  meet 
with  what  I  consider  representative  groups. 

You  can't  build  housing  by  attending  cock- 
tall  parties  and  discussing  philosophy  and 
theory,"  he  says. 

How  serious  Is  the  need  for  AMHA  hous- 
ing? 

"Housing  Is  a  basic  need.  It  Is  absolutely 
the  foundation  of  an  individual's  or  famOy's 
existence.  All  philosophy  and  tbeorltlclan's 
views  can't  build  a  single  unit. 

"Out  of  this  (the  problem  of  substandard 
housing)  arise  most  of  the  other  basic  prob- 
lems In  the  country. 

"Put  a  family  in  a  clean  and  new  home  and 
that  mother  can  start  teaching  a  cbUd  clean- 
liness, how  to  use  sanitary  faculties,  how  to 
maintain  a  room.  With  a  good  home  and 
ocxnpatlble  neighbors,  we  have  hope  a  child 
will  grow  up  In  a  happy,  decent  environment. 

"Take  the  family  and  put  it  in  a  sub- 
standard house  In  a  substandard  neighbor- 
hood and  no  matter  how  much  effort  that 
mother  puts  into  the  home,  there  isn't  a 
chance.  All  the  famUy  sees  is  substandard. 
All  we  do  is  raise  more  children  In  the 
same  circumstances  we  want  to  do  away 
with." 

Safersteln  is  more  aware  than  anyone  that 
public  housing  has  its  critics.  He's  tangled 
with  politicians  and  neighbors  over  some 
projects.  He  sees  a  coming  ballot  issue  which 
would  give  neighborhoods.  In  effect,  a  ref- 
erendum method  of  vetoing  zoning  changes 
as  a  threat  to  the  expansion  of  AMHA  in 
Akron.  On  the  matter  of  opi>ositlon,  he 
says: 

"Sometimes  the  attitude  of  the  general 
public  depresses  me.  With  all  that's  hap- 
pened In  the  last  five  years  in  social  up- 
heaval, we  still  seem  to  have  this  (antl) 
attitude. 

"It  would  be  so  easy  to  sit  In  this  chair 
and  manage  what  we  have  now.  So  easy.  I 
could  attend  meetings  all  day,  give  speeches, 
pace  myself. 

"But  I  don't  know  how  anyone  with  a  con- 
science living  on  a  minute  to  hour  to  dally 
basis  eo\ild  allow  himself  to  become  in- 
sensitive to  social  needs. 

"Everything  else  the  public  Is  aroused 
about — ecology,  pollution  .  .  .  well,  housing 
is  no  different.  The  problem  isn't  going  away 

"Housing  must  be  confronted  head-on. 

"You  can't  do  it  with  citizen  boards,  who, 
unfortunately,  are  not  able  to  relate  to  the 
problems.  It  still  takes  professionals  to  com- 
plete the  Job. 

"Citizen  participation  is  admirable  up  to 
a  point. 

"But  we  know  If  everything  was  left  to 
neighborhoods,  there  would  be  very  little  of 
anything  done  In  the  way  of  business  ven- 
tures, schools,  apartments. 

"It  may  sound  dictatorial  and  smell  of 
one-man-rule,  but  by  golly.  If  what  I've 
done  to  date  In  this  community  has  alienated 
a  lot  of  people  and  hasn't  been  acceptable  to 
the  so-called  powers  that  be.  then  I'm  con- 
tent to  say  the  end  Justifies  the  means." 

Those  are  Just  some  of  the  views  of  the 
steely  Jack  Safersteln.  He  has  lots  of  others 
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(for  Instance,  urban  renewal  is  "urban  re- 
newal" and  a  failure  because  not  enough 
concern  has  been  shown  for  people) . 

What's  ahead  for  AMHA?  Growth.  Planned 
Is  a  311-unlt  addition  to  the  apartment  on 
Diagonal  rd.  that  bean  Safersteln's  name. 
Planned  are  a  lot  of  other  units,  too.  and 
replacement  of  older  war-time  developments, 
such  as  accomplished  at  Joy  Park. 

"We  need  10,000  more  units  right  now, 
about  35  pet.  of  them  for  senior  citizens,  the 
rest  for  families,"  he  says. 

"I  guess  you  covUd  call  that  the  goal.  But 
I  don't  need  goals.  Some  people  use  goals  for 
motivation. 

"I  Just  hit  as  hard  as  I  can  every  day  to 
get  all  I  can  out  of  Washington  to  help  these 
people." 

At  the  end  of  1967.  the  year  Safersteln 
took  the  reins  of  AMHA.  there  were  690 
applications  for  low-Income  housing.  That 
figure  now  is  6.000  and  growing  constantly. 

He  praises  his  staff  highly  and  says  mem- 
bers are  dedicated  to  his  philosophy.  He 
says  he  gives  them  room,  flexibility  so  they 
can  work  to  their  full  talents. 

He  Is  very  proud  of  the  social  services — 
meaning  enjoyment,  education,  health  pro- 
tection— AMHA  offers  tenants  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dorothy  Jackson. 

"Providing  new  housing  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning. If  you  don't  involve  that  person  or 
family  in  social  areas,  you've  defeated  the 
whole  purpose.  We  must  have  a  program  of 
social  activity  In  all  degrees  for  all  In  the 
family." 

Safersteln  knew  poverty  as  a  youth.  In 
1943.  ELfter  graduation  from  old  West  High, 
he  borrowed  some  money  and  opened  a  small 
grocery.  This  led  In  turn  to  buying,  with  his 
brother.  Carl,  a  grocery  on  Wooster  av. 

In  1951,  be  was  In  on  the  ground  floor  In 
establishing  the  Sparkle  Markets  which  now 
blanket  the  area.  The  Wooster  av.  market 
expanded  and  expanded — and'^ien  was 
closed  by  the  1968  racial  disturbances.  It 
consequently  was  leased  but  closed  again 
when  the  new  operator  could't  make  a  go 
of  It. 

In  1964,  Safersteln  underwent  open  heart 
surgery  but  one  wouldn't  have  an  Inkling 
there  was  a  thing  wrong  at  anytime  with 
this  energetic  man.  It  was  In  1964,  too.  that 
he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
AMHA  and  it  was  in  December.  1967.  he  suc- 
ceeded the  retiring  executive  director.  Allen 
Dickson. 

INSTANT    HOUSING 

It's  called  "Instant  bousing"  and  It  has 
been  a  major  part  of  the  success  story  of  the 
Akron  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority's  na- 
tional leadership  in  building  low  income 
homea  and  apartments. 

Through  new  concepts  In  building,  a  town- 
house  complex  can  be  started  from  start  to 
finish  in  10  days.  And  a  local  builder  can 
complete  a  blghrise  ap>&rtment  building  in  as 
little  as  six  months. 

Stirling  Homex  Corp  of  Avon.  N.Y..  mass 
produces  the  townhouses.  The  company  digs 
a  cellar  and  lays  a  footer  one  day.  puts  up 
the  basement  walls  in  the  next  couple  days 
and  within  a  week  sets  a  housing  module  In 
place — a  unique  process  which  takes  from  60 
to  70  minutes. 

And.  presto,  another  family  imlt  is  ready 
to  rent. 

It  sounds  easy  but  the  groundwork  that 
was  laid  between  AMHA  executive  director 
Jack  Safersteln  and  Stirling  Homex  was  a 
long  and  tedious  chore.  And  variations  to  the 
final  product  continue  with  each  project. 

Here's  how  the  instant  housing  concept 
originated  with  the  AMHA: 

When  Safersteln  became  AMHA  director 
late  In  1967,  his  first  task  was  to  reactivate 
already  existing  federal  programs  "and  to 
take  Immediate  advantage  of  them." 

"One  was  the  immediate  acquisition  pro- 
greun  where  you  could  go  out  and  buy  on  the 
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open    market    homes    already    up    or    being 
built,"  Safersteln  said. 

AMHA  purchased  a  few  single-family 
homes  on  scattered  sites  In  Akron  and  then 
was  successful  In  getting  six  builders  to  con- 
struct more. 

"I  saw  rather  quickly  we  could  nowhere 
come  close  to  getting  enough  units  under 
construction  to  meet  the  demand,"  he  said. 
•So  then  I  looked  for  industrialized  housing." 

His  search  led  him  to  a  Roanoke,  Va.,  com- 
pany, which,  after  several  modifications  to 
meet  Akron's  building  code,  began  construc- 
tion for  AMHA  in  mld-1968. 

•'After  about  a  half  dozen  houses  were 
built.  I  again  discovered  building  single 
bouses  on  scattered  lots  didn't  add  volume 
to  the  housing  market.  Not  enough  lots  were 
available."  Safersteln  said. 

Ill  September,  1968,  Safersteln's  brother, 
Carl,  saw  a  newspaper  advertisement  about 
Stirling  Homex.  The  ad  sat  on  Safersteln's 
desk  for  several  days  before  he  finally  called 
David  Stirling  Jr..  president  of  the  firm. 

Immediately,  the  wheels  began  to  turn. 

••They  were  Just  starting  to  manufacture 
three-bedroom  units  with  no  basements  and 
bad  put  up  a  development  in  Rochester." 
Safersteln  recalled. 

Safersteln  persuaded  Akron  Building  In- 
spector John  Konopka  to  accompany  him  to 
Rochester  and  view  the  buildings.  He  then 
asked  Konopka  to  critique  them  for  possible 
use  m  Akron. 

■When  I  received  his  list  of  criticisms,  I 
still  felt  the  product  had  good  potential," 
Safersteln  said.  •'It  needed  50  to  60  changes 
to  meet  Akron's  building  code." 

Stirling  agreed  to  the  changes  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  tackle  them.  By  December 
the  company  had  constructed  an  Akron  model 
at  its  Avon  plant  for  Safersteln  and  Konopka 
to  critique  further. 

More  changes  were  made  and  In  February. 
1969.  the  arst  10  units  were  constructed  in 
Akron.  Since  then  more  than  600  have  go;ie 
up  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  number 
should  go  over  1,000. 

■  No  city  in  the  nation  has  come  close  to 
thli,"  Safersteln  said.  "We  are  the  pace- 
setters." 

While  Stirling  was  preparing  the  final  ver- 
sion uf  the  "Akron  townhouse,"  Safersteln 
stressed  one  theme — a  maintenance-free 
product. 

There  actually  Is  no  paint  in  the  Stirling 
units.  The  walls  are  vinyl,  cupboards  and 
counters  are  covered  with  formica,  the  bath- 
room Is  ceramic  and  the  flooring  is  vinyl  as- 
bestos sheet  linoleum. 

On  the  exterior,  the  first  floor  has  brick 
eoiistructlon  while  the  second  story  Is  fln- 
i:>hed  in  tedlar — a  fine  skin  over  wood  or 
masonlie.  Aluminum  gutters,  thermopane 
windows  and  preflnlsbed  doors  round  out  the 
low  maintenance  theme. 

•'They  are  about  as  maintenance  free  as 
technology  will  allow  and  we  are  constantly 
changing  the  production  line  as  time  will 
allow."  Safersteln  said. 

Stirling  has  buUt  all  the  AMHA  townhouses 
although  the  projects  are  bid  openly. 

'•So  far  there  Is  no  other  manufacturer  able 
to  give  us  a  total  product  and  have  the  capac- 
ity to  produce  the  units  we  need."  Safersteln 
said. 

But  townhouses  aren't  the  only  structures 
which  seem  to  sprout  up  overnight. 

Hlghrlse  apartments  for  senior  citizens  also 
are  being  constructed  in  record-setting  time. 

Of  the  eight  golden  age  structures,  seven 
were  built  by  the  Thomas  J.  Dillon  &  Co. 
Inc.  The  eighth— the  Paul  Belcher  Apart- 
ments which  were  the  flrst  to  be  built — was 
constructed  by  the  John  O.  Ruhlln  Co. 

These  buildings  also  are  open  to  bidders 
but  Safersteln  said,  "In  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
gional office  (of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development )  and  the  local 
authority,  he  (Dillon)  has  had  the  best 
bids." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Safersteln  said  the  best  bid  may  not  always 
be  the  lowest.  Also  considered  are  site,  de- 
sign and  the  ability  of  the  bidder. 

EUllon  constructed  the  Buchtel-Cotter  and 
Brlttaln  Place  apartments  as  private  ven- 
tures and  then  sold  them  to  AMHA. 

The  others  were  built  through  the  turn- 
key program.  Here  the  company  options 
property  and  then  determines  the  price  of 
land  and  construction  to  put  Into  its  bid  to 
the  AMHA.  After  the  building  is  up,  the  com- 
pany sells  the  property  and  structure  to  the 
housing  authority.  Tnese  are  Dickson.  Lauer 
and  Safersteln  aparimenu  plus  the  addition 
to  Belcher. 

"Using  the  concrete  systems  he  has  devel- 
oped, Dillon  is  able  to  efficiently,  economical- 
ly produce  a  hlghrlse  building  that  meets  or 
exceeds  all  standards  for  good  senior  living," 
Safersteln  said. 

John  A.  Mogen,  development  coordinator 
for  the  Dillon  comjiany.  says  there  are  several 
reaSvjiis  why  the  firm  wins  the  AMHA  con- 
tracts. 

■We  have  good  sites  for  one  thing,"  he  said. 

Also  the  company  does  such  a  volume  of 
work  that  it  can  command  lower  prices  on 
materials  from  suppliers,  he  said. 

Another  Important  point  Is  the  experience 
the  company  has  gained.  Dillon  has  con- 
structed apartment  buildings  for  more  than 
eight  years,  and  since  1968  when  it  put  up  Its 
first  senior  citizens  building,  has  built  at 
least  15  others  In  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia.  Indiana  and  Florida. 

"We  probably  handle  more  senior  citizens 
housing  through  the  turnkey  program  than 
any  other  builder  in  the  country,"  Mogen 
said. 

As  an  example  of  the  company's  speed.  Dil- 
lon built  the  seven-story  Belcher  South 
apartments  in  six  months. 

Mogen  said  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
this  efficiency  is  that  Dillon  uses  pre-cast 
concrete  exteriors. 

"We  get  It  enclosed  so  we  can  work  inside," 
he  said.  'It  costs  a  little  more  but  it  saves 
time  In  being  able  to  get  Inside  quicker." 

This  also  enables  them  to  "maintain  the 
momentum"  through  the  Winter  months, 
he  said. 

Safersteln  notes  with  pride  that  both  DO- 
lon  and  Stirling  Homex  are  among  only  22 
builders  in  the  Nation  to  receive  grants 
through  the  federally-funded  Operation 
breakthrough  program  to  provide  low  cost 
housing. 

In  both  cases,  Safersteln  said  there  seems 
to  be  a  special  chemistry  that  clicks  between 
he  and  Stirling  and  he  and  Dillon. 

"Two  people  at  the  right  time  under  the 
right  conditions  are  able  to  motU-ate  each 
other,"  Safersteln  said.  "It's  a  combination 
hard  to  equal." 

Big   Boost 

The  boom  in  low  Income  housing  in  Akron 
In  recent  years  has  had  a  tremendous  Im- 
pact on  the  local  economy  and  has  been  a 
bright  spot  In  an  otherwise  rather  drab 
period  for  the  construction  Industry. 

Jack  Safersteln,  executive  director  of  the 
Akron  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority,  says 
$50  million  worth  of  construction  has  gone 
up  in  the  last  three  and  one-half  years. 

Besides  new  hlghrlse  apartments  and  town- 
house  communities,  hundreds  of  Individual 
homes  have  been  obtained  by  AMHA. 

These  are  a  blend  of  new  homes  built 
by  contractors  for  Immediate  sale  to  AMHA 
and  older  homes.  Rehabilitation  of  the  older 
homes  has  totaled  $1.5  alone,  said  Safersteln. 

In  addition,  more  than  700  hotislng  units 
have  been  leased  from  owners  by  the  AMHA. 
A  deal  might  be  made  to  lease  a  four-bed- 
room home  for,  say.  $135  a  month.  This  pro- 
vides the  owner  a  guaranteed  Income.  In 
turn.  AMHA  will  rent  It  to  a  low  Income  fam- 
ily for  no  more  than  $53  a  month  and  the 
federal  government  will  subsidize  the  rest. 

Safersteln  sees  the  purchase  and  leasing 
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of  some  older  homes  as  having  a  snowball 
effect  on  the  economy,  too,  as  the  person 
leasing  or  selling  often  then  Is  In  the  market 
for  another  home  or  an  apartment. 

The  purchase  of  single  homes  currently  Is 
at  a  standstill  awaiting  further  federal 
funding. 

Says  Safersteln:  "The  economic  Impact  In 
this  area  because  of  these  programs — the  jobs 
we've  created — Is  unbelievable." 


URBAN    FAST    MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following : 

Urban  Fast  Mass  Transportation 

(Address  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 

States  at  the  International  Conference  on 

Urban    Transportation.    Pittsburgh.    Pa., 

September  8.   1971.) 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Julius  Caesar 
found  it  necessary  to  ban  chariots  and  other 
wheeled  vehicles  from  the  streets  of  Rome. 
during  the  daytime,  because  of  traffic  con- 
gestion. 

Outside  the  city,  the  Romans  had  con- 
structed the  greatest  system  of  highways  the 
world  had  ever  known.  Parts  of  these  roads 
are  in  use  today.  Yet  they  did  not  solve  the 
urban  snarl  of  ancient  Rome. 

Two  thousand  years  later  we  too  take 
great  pride  In  our  highways.  The  Interstate 
system  now  nearlng  completion  In  this 
country  Is  the  world's  finest.  But  we.  like 
the  Romans,  still  haven't  solved  the  traffic 
problem  on  our  city  streets. 

We  can  fly  men  to  the  moon  and  back 
without  a  hitch  or  a  delay,  but  they  dont 
have  to  pass  through  any  cities. 

We  can  cross  this  continent  by  air  In 
5' 2  hours,  but  then  we  encounter  delays  of 
up  to  half  that  time  getting  from  the  air- 
port to  our  office  or  home. 

And  going  from  downtown  to  the  suburbs 
at  rush  hour  on  any  week  day  Is  a  nightmare 
In  traffic  dodging  that  a  Caesar  could  not 
imagine. 

But  at  least  we're  working  on  the  prob- 
lem— your  presence  here  Is  an  Indication  of 
that — and  I  believe  we're  closer  to  the  answer 
than  we  would  dare  hope. 

The  answer  Is  not  to  ban  automobiles 
from  the  streets — like  the  chariots  of  Rome — 
but  to  come  up  with  attracttlve  alternatives 
to  do-it-yourself  conmautlng — alternatives 
that  win  encourage  the  citizen  to  leave  his 
car  at  home  or  at  least  at  some  way  station 
outside  of  town. 

The  alternative  is  efficient,  dependable,  low 
cost  public  transportation.  Not  only  would 
this  lure  commuters  off  the  streets,  it  would 
provide  an  essential  service  to  the  one- 
quarter  of  our  population  who  dont  own  or 
cant  drive  cars.  They  Include  many  of  our 
older  citizens  and  those  unable  to  afford 
private  transportation. 

The  lack  of  good  public  transportation  Is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  urban  dilemma  today 
as  housing,  schools  and  Jobs.  It  tlee  In  with 
all  of  them  and,  In  fact,  may  be  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  overall  problem  and  revital- 
izes our  cities. 

So  it  is  time  we  stop  thinking  of  trans- 
portation as  an  end  In  Itself  and  approach 
it  as  a  part  of  the  whole — a  most  vital  part 
of  the  overall  urban  problem. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  In  a 
few  minutes,  but  first  I  want  to  extend  a 
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word  ot  welcome  to  tboae  of  you  who  have 
oome  from  foreign  oountrlee  to  assist  In  this 
Fifth  International  Conference  on  Urban 
Transportation.  And  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate those  of  you  from  the  transporta- 
tion and  related  industries  in  America  who 
are  devoting  your  time  to  helping  us  solve 
what  baa  become  our  most  visible  urban 
problem.  Tour  know-how  la  on  the  drawing 
boards  and  available,  and  It  la  up  to  us  In 
government  and  private  Industry,  In  the 
vernacular,  to  "put  It  all  together." 

I  am  convinced  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  major  breakthrough  In  the  solution  of 
our  urban  transptortatlon  problems  In  this 
country.  There  Is  a  new  attitude  of  deter- 
mination, a  national  will,  to  end  this  stran- 
gulation of  our  cities  that  has  grown  pro- 
gressively worse  for  several  decades  now. 

We  have  seen  It  reflected  In  the  higher 
priority  assigned  to  urban  transportation 
problems  by  the  Nlzon  Administration.  Prior 
to  this  Administration,  Federal  funding  for 
public  transit  never  exceeded  $200  million  a 
year.  Last  year,  under  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1970,  it  more  than 
doubled  to  $435  million,  and  this  year  It  will 
be  $900  million.  This  funding  for  capital 
equipment  grant*  and  research  and  develop- 
ment win  continue  to  grow  as  we  move  for- 
ward on  projects  conceived  and  Implemented 
at  the  local  level.  It  Is  the  President's  pur- 
pose to  supply  long-term,  continuing  finan- 
cial aid  for  urban  transporatlon  projects  as 
fully  as  It  can  be  effectively  applied. 

This  substantially  larger  funding — $10  bil- 
lion authorized  over  12  years — serves  as  as- 
surance to  State  and  local  governments  and 
private  investors  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment recognizes  the  Importance  of  the  mass 
transit  problem.  It  will  be.  hopefully,  the 
catalyst  that  will  bring  about  long  deferred 
action  on  transit  systems  too  long  delayed. 

A  good  transit  system  Is  a  solid  Investment 
In  the  community.  Properly  planned.  It  will 
pay  rich  dividends — In  Increased  business, 
employment,  land  values,  tax  base  said  gen- 
eral urban  renewal.  It  will  generate  prosperity 
where  It  Is  most  needed — in  the  hard-preesed 
cities — and.  In  doing  so,  it  can  be  of  great 
assistance  In  meeting  other  urban  problems. 

There  will  be  many  completely  new  transit 
systems  starting  up  in  this  country  within 
the  next  10  years — In  San  Francisco  next  year, 
in  Washington  In  the  mld-70's  and  perhaps 
in  my  native  city  of  Baltimore  very  soon.  Oth- 
er major  metropolitan  areas  are  also  plan- 
ning new  mass  transit  systems  now  that  they 
know  Federal  funding  will  be  available  for 
their  plans  to  proceed  to  construction. 

Extensions  of  present  systems  are  planned 
In  New  York,  In  Philadelphia,  in  Boston  and 
In  Chicago. 

Involved  In  these  new  systems — and  ex- 
tensions of  existing  major  systems — will  be 
hundreds  of  new  rapid  transit  stations.  Many 
of  them  will  be  located  In  critical  poverty 
areas.  Their  potential  for  revitalizing  those 
communities  Is  enormous.  They  should  be 
thought  of  In  terms  of  their  p>otentlal  to  re- 
new the  whole  urban  environment  not  Just 
as  transit  stations.  They  can  become  vital 
parts  of  planned  community  centers  If  suffi- 
cient land  Is  acquired  to  permit  such  develop- 
ment. 

Let's  look,  for  example,  at  what  Sweden 
has  done  with  this  concept.  The  Taby  Cen- 
ter Station  outside  of  Stockholm  Incorpo- 
rates In  It  14  separate  functions — schools, 
apartments,  a  shopping  center,  a  medical 
center,  churches,  a  gymnasium,  8p>orta  cen- 
ters. It  has  become  a  community  within  It- 
self, but  not  one  strictly  dependent  on  the 
automobile.  Located  along  a  main  transit 
route,  the  residents  are  only  30  minutes 
away  from  downtown  Stockholm. 

Taby  is  but  one  of  18  satellite  cities  that 
ring  Stockholm,  all  with  a  population  of 
10.000  to  50.000  and  all  of  them  planned 
communities  on  transit  lines  with  easy  access 
to  downtown.  Some  of  them  are  only  5  to 
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10  minutes  away.  Although  Sweden  has  the 
world's  highest  p«r  capita  ownership  of  auto- 
mobiles outside  the  United  States.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  90  percent  of  its  people  travel 
Into  Stockholm  by  the  transit  system. 

What  a  wonderful  opportunity  this  excit- 
ing concept  offers  for  solving  the  problems  of 
overcrowding  people  as  well  as  automobiles 
In  our  own  American  cities!  I  believe  the 
creation  of  new  towns  and  satellite  cities  Is 
our  best  hope  for  planned  urban  expansion 
and  relief  of  many  of  the  problems  we  now 
face  In  the  impacted  areas  of  our  central 
cities.  I  have  consistently  advocated  such 
development  even  before  I  was  Governor  of 
Maryland.  The  successful  Swedish  experience 
In  planning  these  new  communities  around 
a  transit  system  reaffirms  the  validity  of  the 
proposal.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  in- 
cluded new  town  development  as  a  vital  part 
of  Its  national  urban  policy,  and  I  believe  new 
towns  and  satellite  cities  will  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  our  future  urbcoi  growth,  espe- 
cially when  coupled  with  the  sound  planning 
of  transit  systems. 

Such  multi-purpose  use  of  transit  stations 
as  the  Taby  Center  does  not  have  to  be 
extended  outside  the  borders  of  the  city  to 
be  effective.  There  will  be  many  instances 
when  It  can  be  adapted  to  the  central  city, 
with  regard  to  housing,  health  services,  edu- 
cational facilities,  recreation,  and  other  as- 
pects of  everyday  living — to  the  great  benefit 
of  its  citizens. 

It  has  been  well  established  that  a  good 
transit  system  wUl  provide  a  stimulus  to 
development  of  a  new  area  or  revltallzatlon 
of  an  old  one.  I  am  convinced  that  New 
York's  extensive  rapid  transit  system  played 
a  major  role  over  a  period  of  many  years  In 
the  development  of  Manhattan  Island  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  hubs  of  commerce. 

In  Canada,  Toronto's  old,  declining  central 
business  district  underwent  a  phenomenal 
spurt  of  new  growth  after  the  construction 
of  a  relatively  short  4.5  mile  stretch  of  sub- 
vroy.  the  city's  first.  Within  a  five-year  pe- 
riod over  five  million  square  feet  of  new 
high-rise  apartments  sprang  up  In  areas  that 
had  been  formerly  occupied  by  old  single- 
family  dwellings.  And  in  the  first  10  years  of 
subway  operation,  the  4.5-mUe  line  attracted 
over  two  billion  dollars  of  new  construc- 
tion for  every  mile  of  the  system  Land  values 
along  the  right-of-way  tripled  In  two  to  five 
yearSk  and  went  up  as  much  as  10  to  12  times 
in  the  vicinity  of  transit  stations. 

So  we  can  see  the  value  of  a  transit  system 
to  the  economic  life  of  a  community,  whether 
the  community  is  new  and  planned  or  old 
and  declining.  And  the  location  and  func- 
tions of  station  areas  are  of  particular  im- 
portance. 

Some  station  areas  will  have  a  high  de- 
velopment potential;  others  will  offer  little 
more  opportunity  than  to  serve  as  a  transit 
stop.  The  Important  thing  is  to  make  the 
maximum  possible  use  ol  their  potentltil. 
And  the  key  to  this  Is  good  planning.  It 
cannot  Involve  Just  the  local  government  and 
the  transit  officials;  it  must  Involve  the  whole 
community.  At  the  Federal  level  It  Is  not 
Just  a  problem  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; it  also  must  Involve  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
explore  the  potential  for  housing  projects, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  in  the  planning  of  schools  and  health 
facilities,  and  the  expansion  projections  of 
the  private  sector.  The  same  broad  approach 
should  be  taken  locally,  with  private  enter- 
prise heavily  Involved  to  capitalize  on  the 
business  opportunities  in  such  a  center. 

If  there  Is  one  major  lesson  that  I  learned 
as  the  head  of  a  metropolitan  county  govern- 
ment some  years  ago,  It  U  that  there  la  no 
substitute  for  sound,  comprehensive,  long- 
range  planning.  And  the  more  divergent 
views  and  broader  field  oT  expertise  you  can 
bring  together,  the  better  will  be  your  plan- 
ning. Instead  of  being  a  rival  with  Baltimore 
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City,  we  In  Baltimore  County  should  con- 
tinue to  learn  to  work  In  partnership  wltii 
the  City  and  other  suburban  counties  on 
mutual  problems.  As  plans  evolve  for  the 
Baltimore  area  transit  system  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  you  are  going  to  see  a  product  of 
local  officials  working  with  State  and  Federal 
officials  to  bring  about  a  mutual  benefit  to 
their  communities.  Traffic  problems  cer- 
tainly don't  stop  at  the  city  line.  Neither 
do  those  of  housing  and  employment.  And 
we  have  learned  that  our  solutions  to  these 
problems  must  also  know  no  artificial  bound- 
aries. 

I  believe  we  have  now  learned  In  this  coun- 
try that  transportation  la  not  a  matter  of 
either  good  highwajrs  or  a  good  urban  transit 
system.  We  need  both,  one  tying  In  with  the 
other.  If  it  Is  to  be  an  effective  system  and 
really  move  people.  And  moving  people  is 
what  It  Is  all  about — mobility,  the  theme  of 
your  conference.  We  should  concentrate  on 
the  Individual  and  how  to  beet  get  him  from 
his  home  to  school  or  to  work  or  to  the  store 
or  to  the  sports  stadium  or  theater — at  a  price 
he  can  afford  and  without  taking  all  day — 
whether  he  drives  his  own  car  or  rides  a  bus 
or  train. 

For  too  long  we  thought  In  terms  of  having 
either  rapid  transit  or  automobiles  and  trucks 
as  the  backbone  of  a  city's  transportation. 
We  now  know,  as  our  friends  overseas  have 
accepted  all  along,  that  it  Is  a  combination 
of  both.  We  cannot  eliminate  the  motor  ve- 
hicle. But  we  can  reduce  the  dependence  on 
it  by  enhancing  the  attractiveness  of  other 
forms  of  transportation. 

I  am  sure  that  many  helpful  ideas  in  a  con- 
ference of  this  type  will  come  from  those  of 
you  from  other  countries  which  have  devel- 
oped excellent  transportation  systems.  We, 
who  regard  our  Interstate  highway  system  as 
second  to  none  In  the  world,  acknowledge 
you  have  taken  many  strides  ahead  of  us  in 
the  field  of  urban  transportation. 

We  are  aware,  for  example,  that  more  new 
rapid  transit  systems  are  being  built  In  West 
Germany  than  In  any  other  single  country 
in  the  world.  Lines  are  being  built  or  ex- 
tended In  Berlin,  Cologne,  Frankfurt  and 
Munich.  And  Hamburg's  integrated  subway, 
commuter,  rail,  bus  and  ferry  system — all 
functioning  under  a  single  authority— offers 
an  example  of  good  coordination  In  public 
transportation. 

Japan's  Tokaldo  Line,  with  Its  high-speed 
train  service  from  Tokyo  to  Osaka.  Is  coordi- 
nated with  Tokyo's  expanding  rapid  transit 
system.  Seventy  miles  of  subways  8J«  in  serv- 
ice in  Tokyo  with  an  additional  seventy 
miles  under  construction.  In  Osake  the  bus 
and  subway  system  serves  2  million  700 
thousand  passengers  dally. 

On  our  own  continent,  Toronto.  Montreal 
and  Mexico  City  have  all  developed  outstand- 
ing subway  systems. 

So  there  Is  much  that  we  can  leam  In  an 
International  conference  of  this  type. 

But  the  most  Important  change  that  has 
come  about  In  this  country  is  the  need  for 
better  public  transportation  In  our  cities — 
a  growing  awareness  that  we  are  no  longer  a 
rural  nation  and  that  subways  and  rapid 
surface  transit  are  as  essential  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  all  our  metropolitan  aretis  as  they 
have  been  to  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  16  urban 
areas  In  America  with  populations  of  more 
than  one  million.  Today  there  are  25.  By  the 
year  2000  we  expect  to  have  60  cities  with  a 
million  or  more  residents.  Eight  of  every  ten 
Americans  already  qualify  as  city  dwellen. 
living  on  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  Na- 
tion's land,  and  their  numbers  multiply 
dally.  So  do  their  motor  vehicles. 

Last  year  there  were  more  than  108  mil- 
lion motor  vehicles  registered  In  the  United 
States — 89.3  mlUlon  automobUes,  18.7  mil- 
lion trucks  and  379,021  buses.  Their  num- 
bers Increase  by  about  8.000  a  day.  At  5  pjn. 
on  almost  any  working  day.  It  seems,  you 
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wUl  find  most  of  them  gathered  on  Main 
Street.  U.S.A.  starting,  stopping,  honking  and 
overheating  as  they  creep  homeward  through 
a  pall  of  gasoline  fumes. 

The  automobile  Is  BtUl  man's  best  method 
of  personalized  transportation,  and  it  can 
continue  to  serve  that  purpose  for  many 
years  to  come  if  we  lick  the  pollution  prob- 
lem and  If  we  keep  our  highways  and  streets 
open.  But  there  are  better  ways  of  commut- 
ing in  urban  areas  and  vre  must  establish 
them.  Otherwise  we  will  reach  a  saturation 
point,  as  did  the  Romans  with  their  chariots. 

I  wish  you  good  luck  in  your  deliberations 
St  this  conference,  and  I  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  reports  and  thoughts  that  will 
come  out  of  it.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  a  new  vitality  to  our  beleaguered,  im- 
pacted and  dependent  cities  If  we  In  govern- 
ment and  you  in  Industry  have  the  Imagina- 
tion and  foresight  to  conceive  bold  situations 
to  our  age-old  problems  and  the  courage  to 
put  them  into  effect. 

President  Nixon  put  the  challenge  this 
way  when  he  signed  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation BUI  committing  the  Nation  to  a 
larger,  sustained  effort: 

"As  we  look  Into  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try." he  said,  "we  recall  the  development  of 
the  Western  Frontier.  It  was  made  possible 
because  of  a  mtisslve  program  of  transp>orta- 
tion  which  enabled  us  to  develop  that  new 
frontier  in  the  West. 

"Now  we  have  the  challenge  of  the  urban 
frontier.  And  it  Is  through  this  bill  and  the 
support  that  it  will  provide  for  new  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  mass  urban  transpor- 
tation that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  urban  frontier.  Just  as 
the  Western  Frontier  was  the  challenge  of 
America  in  the  19th  Century,  the  urban 
frontier  Is  the  challenge  of  America  In  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  Century." 


POLISH   ARMY   VETERANS   CELE- 
BRATE  50TH   ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  14,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
the  Polish  Army  Veterans,  District  IV, 
Department  of  Connecticut,  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
organization. 

Members  of  the  Polish  Army  Veterans 
have  willingly  fought  for  the  ideals  of 
liberty  deeply  cherished  through  the 
years. 

They  have  acted  out  of  a  deep  patriot- 
ism bom  in  part  of  the  profound  religious 
feeling. 

They  share  a  proud  heritage  of 
strength  and  meaningful  endeavor. 

After  150  years  of  oppression,  Polish 
men  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  na- 
tion joined  the  fighting  forces  of  other 
nations  during  World  War  I.  Peace,  It 
was  hoped,  would  bring  a  reconstituted 
Polish  State.  In  June  1917,  refugees  and 
emigre  volunteers  formed  a  Polish  Army 
in  France  under  the  direction  of  Gen. 
Jozef  Haller.  This  army  joined  the  final 
Allied  drive  which  defeated  the  Axis 
powers  and  led  to  the  long  desired  end 
of  the  foreign  occupation  of  Poland. 

Although  victorious  in  its  struggle 
against  foreign  tyranny  and  oppression, 
the  Polish  Army  soon  had  to  defend  Po- 
land's new  freedom.  Indeed,  the  Polish 
Army  was  the  only  force  standing  be- 
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tween  Soviet  Ra«;sia  and  a  Germany  sub- 
merged in  revolutionary  upheaval.  After 
an  initial  retreat,  this  valiant  force  ral- 
lied imder  the  gallant  leadership  and  in- 
spiration of  Joseph  Pilsudski  and  his 
lieutenants  to  shatter  the  Bolshevilc  of- 
fensive at  the  Vistula  River  in  August 
1920  and  halt  the  advance  of  commu- 
nism into  central  Europe.  A  proud 
army — veterans  of  the  battlefield — 
crushed  the  Bolshevik  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Versailles  settlement  and  export  rev- 
olution throughout  Eurc^je. 

The  happenstance  of  geography  placed 
Poland  between  two  great  European 
powers.  The  Poles  were  again  called  up- 
on to  defend  the  liberty  they  hold  so 
dear.  Yet,  the  Nazi  blitzkrieg  wsis  too 
powerful — even  for  a  will  that  was  fierce. 
Despite  unstinting  resistance,  Poland 
fell  to  the  enemy. 

Although  the  land  was  conquered,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  remained  strong. 
Kindled  with  the  fire  of  patriotism,  the 
defeated  Polish  Army  would  not  willing- 
ly accept  defeat.  While  some  compatriots 
remained  in  Poland  to  fight  again,  parts 
of  the  army  managed  to  reach  France 
where  a  new  Polish  Army  of  85,000  men 
under  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Sikorski  fought  in 
the  1940  battles  at  Narvik  and  Cham- 
pagne, and  in  Lorraine.  Among  the  20,000 
veteran  Polish  troops  who  managed  to 
escape  to  Britain  after  the  fall  of  Prance 
were  desperately  needed  airmen  who 
fought  with  the  RAF  during  the  Battle 
of  Britain. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
the  Polish  Army  was  a  credit  to  its  home- 
land and  its  cause.  A  brigade  of  troops 
originally  formed  in  the  Middle  East  took 
part  in  the  north  African  campaign  of 
1941.  including  the  valiant  defense  of 
Tobruk.  Later,  n  Corps,  composed  of  pre- 
viously Russian-interned  troops,  braved 
the  mud  and  steel  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign and  captured  the  famous  monas- 
tery at  Monte  Cassino.  In  the  drive 
across  France  in  1944,  Polish  armored 
and  parachute  forces  joined  the  Allied 
assault  on  the  Third  Reich. 

Yes,  the  history  of  Polish  fighting 
forces  is  a  proud  history.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  it  is  a  story  of  hope  in  a  world 
where  often  there  is  too  little. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  most  Poles 
expected  to  fulfill  their  dreams  of  free- 
dom and  security — of  independence  and 
a  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 
But  tragedy  wus  to  have  its  way.  Poland 
soon  fell  under  the  yoke  of  yet  another 
tyrant,  the  Russians.  It  was  the  call  for 
thousands  of  Polish  Army  veterans  to  re- 
fuse return  to  a  communist  Poland. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  these  men  loved  liberty 
above  all.  And  because  they  gave  ex- 
pression to  this  abiding  love,  many  came 
to  our  Nation  which  they  have  enriched 
in  measure  untold. 

Like  their  coimtrymen  from  earliest 
times  who  came  to  American  shores,  tal- 
ents and  skills,  and  enduring  hard  work 
have  meant  progress  for  our  land. 

The  Polish  Army  Veterans.  District  rv. 
Department  of  Connecticut,  are  com- 
memorating the  50th  armiversary  of 
their  organization  on  September  19, 1971. 

They  mark  a  devotion  to  freedom  and 
a  willingness  to  defend  it  that  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all. 
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Let  us  pray  that  the  freedom  for  which 
so  many  have  fought  will  again  return  to 
Poland. 


PRICE  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  £is  a 
Representative  of  a  rural  area  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  subject  of 
rural  development.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  testify  this  morning  before  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  my  testimony 
before  the  committee : 
Testimony  or  Congressman  Bob  Price  or 
Texas 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee.  I  welcome  the  opporttinlty  to 
discuss  with  you  from  this  side  of  the  table — 
my  views  on  the  subject  of  rural  develop- 
ment. As  the  representative  of  a  rural  area 
this  Is  a  topic  that  Is  very  close  to  me. 

Rural  America  begins  with  farm  America. 
Agriculture  was  America's  first  industry, 
and  it  remains  one  of  the  keystones  of  our 
national  economy  today.  It  has  made  Ameri- 
cans the  best-fed  people  In  history,  and  now 
exports  the  produce  of  one-fourth  of  Its 
acreage  to  help  feed  the  world.  American 
farmers  have  led  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
In  annual  Increases  In  productivity  for  most 
of  the  years  In  this  covmtry.  This  nation's 
farms  are  among  our  most  efiBclent  producers, 
and  they  are  of  central  Importance  to  a 
strong  future  for  rural  America. 

Yet,  there  Is  sharp  Irony  In  this  success. 
Ever  more  fruitful,  American  agriculture  has 
required  fewer  people  every  year  to  produce 
food  and  fibers  for  our  people,  and  to  supply 
the  expanding  export  market  for  our  com- 
modities abroad. 

flence  the  departure  of  people  from  the 
farms  began  to  swell  as  farming  grew  more 
mechanized,  efficient,  and  large-scale.  Amer- 
icans living  on  farms  numbered  more  than 
30,000.000  In  1940;  today  that  figure  is  only 
about  10.000,000.  Once  the  farm  people  had 
left  their  homes — often  the  homes  of  genera- 
tions In  their  families — the  opportunities 
often  did  not  exist  In  rural  America  to  keep 
them  close  to  those  roots.  While  some  Jobs 
began  to  open  up  In  agricultural  service, 
supply,  and  processing  enterprises,  usually 
known  as  "agri-business."  the  number  of 
openings  was  not  nearly  enough  to  match 
the  number  of  people  cast  adrift  by  tech- 
nological progress. 

Migration  began  toward  where  people 
thought  opportunities  existed — the  cities. 
Not  only  were  there  more  jobs  in  the  cities, 
but  they  paid  more.  For  most  decades  In  this 
century,  the  gap  between  median  Income  In 
the  cities  and  that  In  non-metropolitan 
areas  has  been  wide.  Even  though  Income 
gains  outside  the  metropolis  have  been  al- 
most half  again  as  great  as  those  in  the 
cities  during  the  last  decade,  median  family 
Income  in  non-metropolitan  areas  Is  still  22 
percent  below  that  In  metropolitan  areas. 

While  the  people  who  have  been  leaving 
rural  America  by  the  millions  have  often 
improved  their  own  and  their  families'  sit- 
uations by  leaving,  the  trend  they  represent 
has  had  several  disturbing  effects. 

First,  in  rural  America  itself,  the  loss  in 
human  resources  has  compounded  the  prob- 
lems of  diversifying  the  economy  and  foster- 
ing a  vigorous  and  progressive  community 
life.  Those  who  have  chosen  to  stay  have 
found  It  harder  and  harder  to  pay  for  and 
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provide  services  such  u  good  schools,  trans- 
portation systems,  and  other  infrastructure 
attractive  enough  to  keep  people  in  rural 
America,  or  to  lure  Jobs  and  opportunity  to 
rural  America.  Many  of  the  smaU  towns 
which  dot  the  countryside  have  to  struggle 
for  existence:  they  often  have  difficulty  at- 
tracting good  school  teachers  or  physicians: 
many  flght  stagnation  while  most  of  the 
economy  Is  expanding:  they  cannot  give  the 
older,  the  disadvantaged,  the  less  educated 
people  needed  assistance  and  care. 

At  the  same  time  the  urban  effects  of  mi- 
gration have  been  profound.  While  the  ex- 
plosive growth  In  the  proportion  of  Ameri- 
cans living  in  cities  has  not  been  fed  solely 
by  the  Influx  of  people  from  rural  America — 
immigration  from  other  countries  has  also 
been  massive — the  millions  who  have  moved 
from  the  South  and  the  Midwest  to  the 
North  and  the  West  have  been  a  major  factor 
In  making  a  nation  that  was  75  percent  rural 
a  century  ago,  73  percent  urban  today. 

Many  of  these  p>eople  pouring  into  the 
cities  in  search  of  opportunity  have  exi)erl- 
enced  difficulties  in  adapting  to  urban  life 
and  have  required  supportive  services.  Some 
made  the  transition  successfully — but  others 
have  remained  tax  users  rather  than  tax- 
payers. 

Furthermore,  the  very  size  smd  density  of 
many  of  our  largest  cities  has  produced  new 
problems:  whereas  the  most  rural  areas  it  is 
hard  to  achieve  economies  of  scale  In  public 
activities,  the  most  heavily  urban  areas  have 
grown  far  past  the  size  range  In  which  a  com- 
munity can  function  most  economically.  It 
often  costs  far  more  per  capita  to  provide  es- 
sential services,  such  as  police  protection, 
sanitation  collection,  and  public  transporta- 
tion in  our  dense  urban  areas  than  In  less 
congested  smaller  and  medium-sized  cities. 
Many  of  our  cities  have,  in  short,  become 
inefficient  and  less  and  less  governable.  At 
times,  this  has  led  to  near-paralysis  of  public 
services  In  our  largest  cities.  Current  trends 
indicate  that  unless  there  is  a  marked  shift 
in  public  and  private  attitudes,  the  Increase 
of  population  In  and  around  our  greet  met- 
ropoUt-^n  centers  will  continue,  and  the 
problems  of  urban  management  will  be  fur- 
ther aggravated. 

In  addition,  by  even  conservative  esti- 
mates, there  will  be  some  75  million  addi- 
tional Americans  by  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
centur>-.  Whether  this  growth  Is  beneficial  cr 
burdensome  depends  on  our  foresight  in 
planning  and  preparing  for  it — a  process 
that  must  begin  now  and  must  take  a 
broader  view  than  merely  feeding  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  megalopolis. 

As  never  before,  the  Nation  is  beginning  to 
see  that  urban  America  has  a  vital  stake  In 
the  well-being  and  progress  of  rural  America. 
This  la  one  nation,  and  for  the  good  of  all 
Americans  we  need  one  national  policy  of 
balanced  growth. 

In  a  very  fundamental  sense  the  farmer 
and  the  farm  economy  provide  a  cornerstone 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  Just  take  a 
look  at  these  general  Indicators.  First,  em- 
ployment: farming  employs  4.6  million  work- 
ers. This  Is  more  than  the  combined  em- 
ployment In  the  transportation,  public  util- 
ities, steel,  and  auto  Industry.  Moreover, 
three  out  of  every  10  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector  are  related  to  apiculture.  Of  these, 
8  million  people  have  Jobs  storing,  process- 
ing, and  merchandising  piroducts  of  agricul- 
ture, and  6  million  have  Jobe  providing  the 
supplies  the  farmers  use. 

Second,  production:  The  sale  of  agricul- 
tural production  assets  represents  about  $50.- 
000  for  every  farmworker.  This  is  approxi- 
mately double  that  of  each  manufacturing 
employee.  Labor  production  of  the  American 
fsumer  Increased  by  8  percent  a  year  during 
the  last  decade,  while  output  per  man  hour 
In  non-agrleultural  industry  increased  by 
only  3  percent  a  year  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. According  to  another  measure,  each 
farmworker  produces  food,  fiber,  and  com- 
modities for  himself  and  *4  other  individuals. 
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Third,  oonaumptloh:  The  farmer  spends 
over  $38  billion  a  year  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  produce  crops  and  livestock.  He 
spends  another  $12  billion  a  year  for  the 
same  things  that  city  people  buy— food, 
clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  appliances,  and 
other  products  and  services. 

You  ask  what  does  the  farmer  do  for  me? 
Let  me  tell  you.  the  farmer  feeds  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  what  amounts  to  18.6  percent 
of  each  person's  disposable  Income.  Contrast 
this  to  1960  when  food  took  20  percent  of 
our  take-home  pay,  and  to  1940  when  It  took 
22  percent.  Farmers  also  produce  a  rich  and 
varied  diet  for  our  people.  Last  year,  for 
example,  every  American  consumed  on  the 
average:  182  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb, 
and  mutton;  48  pounds  of  chicken  and  tur- 
key; 188  pounds  of  fruit — fresh  fruit  equiv- 
alent; 260  pounds  of  vegetables — fresh  vege- 
table equivalent:  563  pounds  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts— whole  milk  equivalent;  166  pounds  of 
potatoes  and  8  pounds  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Moreover,  when  we  go  to  the  store  we  can 
choose  from  as  many  as  6.000  different 
foods — fresh,  canned,  frozen,  concentrated, 
dehydrated,  ready-mixed,  ready-to-serve,  or 
In  heat  and  serve  form. 

Yet  it  seems  paradoxical  that  with  all 
the  things  that  farming  is  doing  for  us  and 
all  the  things  that  rural  America  contributes 
to  our  culture  and  our  way  of  life,  farmers 
do  not  share  more  fully  in  the  abundance 
of  our  nation.  The  following  general  indices 
spell  out  this  fact  In  grim  detail: 

First,  income:  Despite  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct rose  an  average  of  9  percent  a  year,  farm 
Income  rose  on  an  annual  bsisis  less  than 
one-half  of  1  jjercent. 

Second,  rural  poverty:  In  the  cities,  one 
person  in  eight  is  poor.  In  the  suburbs,  one 
person  in  15  Is  poor.  In  rural  America  one 
out  of  every  four  persons  is  poor. 

Third,  employment:  The  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  rural  areas  is  two  to  three  times 
greater  than  In  urban  areas.  Jobs  In  niral 
America  pay  less  than  comparable  Jobs  In 
urban  areas.  There  also  tends  to  be  far  more 
unemployment  In  rural  than  In  urban  areas. 

Fourth,  housing:  According  to  official  flg- 
lU'es,  one  out  of  every  13  rural  h<.iises  is 
classed  as  unfit  to  live  In.  In  terms  of  living 
conditions,  over  half  the  nation's  substand- 
ard housing  la  located  in  rural  areas. 

Fifth,  education:  Rural  education  often 
lags  far  behind  Its  urban  counterparts.  Many 
rural  schools  lack  libraries,  laboratories, 
language  facilities,  and  a  wide  education  cur- 
riculum. Not  only  do  rural  teachers  earn  less 
money  than  urban  ones,  public  expenditures 
per  pupil  tend  to  be  less  In  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  these  grim  facta  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  not  In  an  ef- 
fort to  merely  depress  them  and  not  In  an 
effort  to  merely  elicit  sympathy  for  the  plight 
of  rural  America.  Rather.  I  bring  these  facta 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  focus,  if 
I  can.  public  concern  and  attention  on  the 
crying  needs  of  rural  America;  needs  that 
must  be  faced  and  met  If  the  fullness  and 
richness  of  this  ration  Is  to  become  a  reality 
for  all. 

I  have  been  warmed  by  the  Interest  and 
concern  for  the  farmer  and  his  well-being 
which  has  been  displayed  in  this  committee. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  would  caution 
my  colleagues  not  to  confuse  talking  about 
the  problems  of  farmers  and  rural  America 
with  solving  the  problems  of  farmers  and 
rural  America.  Action  is  needed  and  swift 
action  at  that.  I  have  discussed  farm  and 
rural  problems  In  terms  of  five  broad  cate- 
gories: Income,  poverty,  employment,  hous- 
ing, and  education.  In  an  effort  to  provide 
a  focus  for  the  Interest  and  concern  for  these 
problems  now  being  voiced,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  set  forth  what  initiatives  I  have  taken 
and  what  legislative  actions  I  am  pursuing 
which  are  calculated  to  strike  at  the  very 
roots  of  these  five  problem  areas. 
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The  state  of  farm  Income  Is  deplorable. 
Mere  statistics  cannot  really  describe  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problems  that  are  felt  by 
farmers  who  cannot  earn  enough  money  to 
provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  themselves 
and  their  loved  ones.  While  it  Is  true  income 
problems  have,  in  some  ca^es,  been  created 
by  overproduction  of  farm  products,  these 
have  been  magnified  by  the  skyrocketing  coata 
of  farming  and  ranching  over  the  last  decade. 
By  way  of  illustration,  during  the  last  7  yean 
capital  Investment  costs  for  farmers  and 
ranchers  climbed  89  percent.  Annual  outlays 
for  fertilizers  increased  64  percent:  costs  of 
pesticides  and  Insecticides  rose  20  percent: 
and  feed  coets  increased  33  percent. 

To  help  the  farmer  better  cope  with  these 
rising  costs  I  have  introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  increase  loan  limits  on  the  FHA 
operating  loan  program  from  $36,000  to 
$50,000.  This  will  help  this  vital  FHA  loan 
program  better  fulfill  the  farm  credit  needs 
of  more  small  farm  and  ranch  operators.  In 
addition,  I  have  proposed  transferring  the 
funding  of  the  operation  loan  program  from 
the  Federal  budget  to  the  private  money 
market.  This  will  help  streamline  FHA  oper- 
ations and  it  will  have  the  taxpayer  approxl- 
mately  $275  million  a  year  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

Helping  to  bolster  farm  Income,  however, 
does  not  go  far  enough  when  laws  such  as 
our  present  Inheritance  laws  exist  which 
cannibalize  an  Individual's  estate.  Why 
should  anyone  spend  hU  lifetime  striving  to 
er-.gage  in  productive  work  and  to  save  and 
Invest  the  fruits  of  his  labors  when  he  knows 
that  upon  his  death  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment.  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  will  make 
every  effort  to  dilute  his  inheritance,  dis- 
solve his  interests,  and  redistribute  his 
wealth? 

That  such  state  of  affairs  has  been  toler- 
ated for  the  last  30  years  Is  unthinkable. 
That  Congress  has  not  acted  to  solve  this 
problem  is  unjustifiable.  Thus,  with  great 
hopes  for  reform  of  our  Ill-conceived  in- 
heritance tax  laws.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  reform  these  laws  as  they  pertain 
to  estates  involving  small  farming,  small 
ranching  and  small  business  interests.  I  have 
proposed  that  the  executor  of  such  an  estate 
should  be  allowed  to  establish  the  estate 
value  for  inheritance  tax  purposes  either  on 
the  basis  of  the  earning  power  of  the  estate 
as  evidenced  by  a  taxable  income  measure  or 
by  the  fair  market  value  of  the  estate's  as- 
sets. If  enacted,  this  law  would  change  pres- 
ent conditions  wherein  an  estate  is  often  In- 
or^rrectlv  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  specula- 
tive land  values  and  unrealistic  fair  market 
valiies. 

In  essence,  allowing  an  estate  to  be  as- 
sessed on  its  earning  capacity  enables  small 
business,  farms,  and  ranches  to  be  kept 
within  a  particular  family,  if  so  desired.  This 
would  preserve  a  valued  way  of  life  for  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Individuals  who 
under  present  laws  fall  prey  to  the  ravages 
of  excessive  and  unjustifiable  tax  laws.  More- 
over. It  would  give  people  new  Incentive  to 
work,  to  be  productive  and  to  save  for  the 
future  and  their  posterity. 

Regarding  rural  poverty,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  although  nonmetropolitan  America 
has  one-third  of  the  Nation's  population 
counted.  It  has  one-half  of  it  poverty- 
stricken.  This  means  that  almost  14  million 
poor  people  live  In  rural  areas. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  poverty  and  un- 
employment go  hand  In  hand:  consequently, 
in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  rural  poverty  and 
to  provide  new  Job  and  living  opportunities 
for  young  people  as  well  as  older  persons  In- 
terested In  bettering  themselves,  I  have  in- 
troduced the  Rural  Job  Development  Act 
of  1971  and  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1971.  The  Rural  Job  Act  would  give  tax  and 
other  Incentives  to  provide  enterprises  upon 
their  relocating  In  rural  areas  and  working 
with  the  Individuals  and  groups  Interested 
in   Improving   the   quality  of  life  In  their 
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communities.  The  Human  Investment  Act 
bill  would  provide  tax  credits  to  offset  part 
of  the  expenses  businesses  irould  incur  In 
establishing,  operating  and  maintaining  Job 
training  programs  for  the  unemployed,  the 
underemployed,  and  those  Interested  In  career 
advancement. 

In  my  view  giving  business  the  Incentive 
to  relocate  to  rural  areas  and  establish  on- 
going Job  training  programs  would  have  four 
primary  benefits:  first,  the  amount  of  Oov- 
emment  Involvement  In  the  private  commer- 
cial aector  would  be  reduced:  second,  par- 
ticipating businesses  wovild  give  Individuals 
better  targeted  training  than  la  now  oommon 
among  Federal  programs,  because  businesses 
usually  know  their  Job  needs  better  than 
Government  officials  do:  third.  Individuals 
would  receive  more  beneficial  assistance  be- 
cause private  enterprise  would  substitute 
modern  management  techniques  for  tradi- 
tional bureaucratic  practices;  and  finally, 
with  more  people  on  payrolls,  general  eco- 
nomic Eustlvltles  would  be  Increased,  welfare 
costs  would  be  reduced,  and  additional  tax 
revenues  would  be  generated. 

Rxiral  poverty  is  also  manifested  by  the 
State  of  Rural  Housing.  For  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  over  half  the  Nation's  substandard 
housing  Is  located  In  rural  America.  The 
State  of  Rural  Housing  affects  more  than 
poor  people.  It  affects  many  middle-income 
families  as  well;  for  many  houses  of  the 
nonpoor  lack  the  amenities  which  we  com- 
monlv  associate  with  the  affluent  aoclety. 

To  strike  at  the  varied  problems  of  rural 
housing.  I  have  introduced  the  Housing 
Rights  Act  of  1971 — a  proposal  which,  If  en- 
acted, would  supend  local  building  codes 
and/or  union  agreements  in  all  federally- 
flnanced  housing  projects.  The  need  for  such 
a  measure  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  many 
rural  communities  outdated  local  building 
codes  often  frustrate  the  attempts  on  the 
part  of  contractors  to  utilize  modern  tech- 
nology In  home  construction.  The  same  con- 
dition is  also  created  by  many  local  union 
contracts.  TTiey  prohibit  contractors  from 
employing  such  cost  saving  building  tech- 
niques as  prefabracated  housing  parts,  and 
modular  oonstruotlon. 

It  oould  be  argued  that  these  obstacles 
would  be  tolerable  If  there  were  not  really 
pressing  housing  needs  in  rural  America,  but 
the  facts  proclaim  reality  to  be  otherwise. 
If  this  Nation  is  to  meeit  its  hovising  needs 
in  the  coming  decade,  26  million  new  units 
need  be  constructed;  and  of  these,  6  million 
should  be  suitable  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  families.  Based  on  historical  experi- 
ence In  the  housing  Industry,  It  Is  unlikely 
these  goals  will  be  met,  because  In  the  last 
decade  the  average  annual  rate  of  hotislng 
construction  was  less  than  1.6  million.  Con- 
trast this  with  the  more  than  2  million  new 
units  which  need  to  be  erected  each  year 
during  the  1970's  if  the  26  million  mark  is 
to  be  attained.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  6 
million  units  needed  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  families,  the  Impossibility  of  attain- 
ing this  goal  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
only  938.000  publicly  assisted  dwellings  have 
been  built  since  the  beginning  of  the  Fed- 
eral housing  program  In  1949. 

The  housing  rights  act  of  1971  will  enable 
tax  dollars  to  be  allocated  to  fullest  advan- 
tage In  the  housing  area.  By  permitting  out- 
dated local  building  codes  and  restrictive  lo- 
cal union  agreements  to  be  bypassed  on  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  projects  the  housing 
needs  of  the  American  people  will  be  well 
served. 

Finally,  as  regards  rural  education  prob- 
lems, rural  education  will  be  revitalized  If 
more  money  Is  effectively  channeled  Into 
rural  school  systems  and  more  individuals 
are  provided  with  greater  educational  op- 
portunities. Two  bills  I  have  introduced 
would  free  up  Individual  resources  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  the  first  would  establish 
tax  credits  for  higher  education  and  voca- 
tional training  expenses.  The  second  would 
esubllsh  a  federally  guaranteed  student  loan 
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program  designed  to  help  children  of  low- 
and  middle-Income  families  pursue  higher 
educational  and  vocational  training  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  two 
other  bills  I  have  Introduced  which  will  be 
of  assistance  to  rural  residents  as  well  as 
those  In  the  cities. 

In  February  of  this  year  I  proposed  an  In- 
vestment tax  credit  for  Investments  up  to 
$15,000.  It  Is  heartening  to  see  the  President 
now  recommend  elu  Investment  tax  credit  on 
all  capital  expenditures  In  the  Interest  of 
economic  renewal  and  expansion. 

My  most  recent  major  legislative  effort  has 
been  the  Home  Owners'  Tax  Relief  Act  of 
1971.  This  legislation  would  give  home  own- 
ers the  same  tax  depreciation  deductions 
given  to  owners  of  rental  property.  In  addi- 
tion. It  provides  for  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  home  repairs. 

Blr.  Chairman,  In  closing,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize two  things:  first,  these  are  but  the 
beginnings  of  my  efforts  to  help  reshape  and 
revitalize  the  future  of  rural  America.  I  will 
be  making  further  proposals  In  coming 
months.  Second,  my  proposals  taken  either 
singly  or  together  do  not  constitute  the  last 
word  on  any  of  these  areas.  Thus,  I  welcome 
any  suggestions  as  to  Improvements  or 
changes,  and  I  am  examining  all  the  other 
proposals  that  have  been  made  In  this  gen- 
eral area  with  great  Interest. 

Solving  the  problems  of  rural  America  Is 
a  nonpolltical  and  nonpartisan  matter.  It  is 
a  cause  that  in  the  years  ahead  will  demand 
the  best  each  of  us  has  to  offer. 
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MRS.  MABEL  TENNANT,  ONE  OP 
ALAMEDA'S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED 
CITIZENS,  CELEBRATES  90TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  Alameda's  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  a  generous  and  talented 
lady  who  has  done  much  to  assist  our 
community,  recently  celebrated  her  90th 
birthday.  I  insert  with  these  remarks  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Alameda 
Times  Star,  telling  of  her  activities  and 
accomplishments : 

(From    the    Alameda    (Oallf.)     Times    Star, 
Aug.  26,  19711 

Happy  90th  Birthdat  Mas.  Mabkl  Tennant! 

Mabel  Tennant,  In  whose  maternity  hos- 
pital over  4,000  babies  were  bom,  will  be  90 
years  old  tomorrow. 

In  honor  of  the  event  she  was  feted  at  an 
open  house  reception  given  by  the  Alameda 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club, 
which  she  Joined  In  1928. 

Mrs.  Tennant  opened  the  Tennant  Mater- 
nity Hospital  October  11.  1911,  with  10  beds 
licensed.  The  first  baby  was  bom  there  on 
December  3,  1911.  Many  Alameda  residents 
and  civic  leaders  "got  their  start"  at  the 
Tennant  Maternity  Hospital  and  were  among 
the  more  than  4,000  babies  bom  there  until 
the  hospital  closed  In  January,  1944. 

Throiigh  the  years,  Mrs.  Tennant  has  been 
active  In  many  community  organizations. 
She  worked  for  the  Camp  Fire  Olrls  when 
they  were  In  the  early  stages  or  organiza- 
tion, meeting  in  the  old  water  company 
building. 

She  was  a  board  member  of  the  first  Com- 
partles  and  other  fund  raising  events  to  bene- 
fit the  Camp  Fire  Oirls  before  the  start  of 
the    Community    Chest    and    later    United 


Crusade,  which  now  supports  the  organiza- 
tion. For  her  service  to  the  Camp  Fire  Olrls 
in  Alameda  she  received  the  Luther  Oullck 
Award,  the  highest  In  Camp  Fire. 

She  was  a  board  member  of  the  first  Com- 
munity Chest  and  was  reappointed  for  a  sec- 
ond yeetr,  serving  under  Judge  Donald  Quayle, 
who  was  chairman. 

She  Joined  the  Alameda  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club  In  1926 — ^two  years 
after  It  was  formed  here.  She  served  as  pres- 
ident m  1930  and  represented  the  Alameda 
Club  at  the  first  biennial  In  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, when  the  International  BPWC  was 
organized. 

During  the  depression  she  went  door  to 
door  soliciting  funds  for  unemployed,  as  a 
representative  of  the  BWC. 

She  has  also  been  an  active  member  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Joining  when 
the  Rev.  Oall  Cleland  was  pastor,  nearly  40 
years  ago.  She  also  headed  the  Women's  Fel- 
lowship of  the  church  for  several  years. 

Now  an  honorary  member  of  the  Alameda 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  she  was  twice  named 
woman  of  the  year  by  the  group. 

Always  Interested  In  the  youth  of  Alameda 
Mrs.  Tennant  has  been  a  sp>onsorIng  member 
of  the  Alameda  Boys'  Club  since  1950  and  also 
Is  a  sponsoring  member  of  the  Alameda  Olrls' 
Club.  In  addition  she  is  a  member  of  NIKE, 
an  organization  of  past  presidents  In  BPWC 
In  the  Bay  Valley  District. 


CRISIS   ON   THE  COASTLINE: 
WHOSE  BEACHES? 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
demand  for — and  utilization  of — recrea- 
tional areas  dramatically  Increases 
across  the  Nation,  concurrently  there  are 
some  disturbing  trends. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  Is  the  con- 
tinuing aggrandizement  by  private  Inter- 
ests to  deny  the  public  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  disappearing  amount  of 
available  recreational  land. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible — and  threat- 
ening— trend  concerns  the  Nation's 
coastline  and  beaches.  Beaches  are  being 
ruined  or  cut  off  from  public  use  almost 
every  day.  No  general  guidelines  for  uti- 
lization of  coastline  areas  exist. 

An  excellent  perspective  on  the  seri- 
ous threats  to  California's  beaches  was 
provided  recentiy  In  an  article  by  Eliza- 
beth Campbell  for  West  magazine  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Miss  Campbell,  a 
television  producer  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  has  made  a  thor- 
ough— sometimes  frightening — analyds 
of  the  many  environmental  hazards  re- 
sulting from  the  current  tendencies  to 
utilize  beaches  for  purely  private 
interests. 

In  her  fine  article.  Miss  Campbell  men- 
tions various  legislative  proposals  which 
have  been  drawn  up  In  an  effort  to  save 
beach  areas.  I  have  introduced  two  meas- 
ures which  I  believe  would  comprise  the 
important  first  steps  In  this  process — 
H.R.  6595,  the  Open  Beaches  Act  and 
HJl.  6605,  which  would  establish  a 
National  Coastline  Conservation  Com- 
mission with  the  power  to  study  and  de- 
velop plans  for  comprehensive  coastal 
ecological  management.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  appropriate  action  can  be  taken  on 
these  types  of  bills  as  soon  as  possible. 
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At  this  point,  I  insert  Miss  Campbell's 
article  into  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  it  carefully: 

[Prom  the  West  magazine,  the  Loe  Angeles 

Times.  Aug.  8.  1971 1 

Whose   Beaches? 

(By  Ellzabetb  CampbeU) 

I  turned  on  my  back  and  floated,  looking 
up  at  the  sky.  nothing  around  but  cool  clear 
Pacific,  nothing  In  my  eyes  but  long  blue 
space.  It  was  as  close  as  I  ever  got  to  clean- 
liness and  freedom,  as  far  as  I  ever  got  from 
all  those  people.  They  had  Jerry-built  the 
beaches  from  San  Diego  to  the  Oolden  Oate. 
bulldoeed  superhighways  through  the  moun- 
tains, cut  down  a  thousand  years  of  redwood 
growth,  and  built  an  urban  wilderness  in  the 
desert.  They  couldn't  touch  the  ocean.  They 
poured  their  sewage  In  It.  but  It  cotildn't  be 
tainted. — The  Drowning  Pool,  1950. 

The  California  coastline  Is  1.072  miles  long, 
and  It  Isn't  going  to  get  any  longer.  Of  Its 
302  miles  of  sand  beaches,  only  160  miles  are 
public.  If  we  continue  to  dam  our  rivers  for 
flood  control  and  water  projects,  the  sand 
which  comes  down  from  the  hills  to  replen- 
ish the  beaches  will  be  coming  no  longer 
And.  as  the  builders  of  marinas  have  learned 
to  their  dismay,  nothing  that  affects  the 
coastline  Is  Isolated — It  is  all  of  a  piece. 

Every  day.  Irreversible  decisions  are  being 
made  about  our  coastline:  wetlands  are  filled, 
breakwaters  constructed,  power  plants  built 
and  developments  approved.  But  nobody  is 
planning  the  development  of  the  coast  as  a 
whole,  because  nobody  has  the  authority  to 
do  so. 

What  results  from  this  authority  vacuum 
sometimes  verges  on  the  absurd:  the  King 
Harbor  District,  which  owns  the  property  on 
which  the  Los  Angeles  County  Beach  Depart- 
ment headquarters  Is  located,  permitted  con- 
struction of  an  apartment  building  which 
actually  blocks  the  view  of  the  ocean  from 
the  main  lifeguard  station  More  often,  how- 
ever, there  Is  little  humor  to  be  found  In  the 
blts-and-pleces  approach  to  coastline  devel- 
opment. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  Bolsa  Lagoon — a 
remnant  of  a  once-vast  swampland  that  still 
supports  numerous  birds  and  marine  animals. 
The  Orange  County  Harbor  District  wants 
to  turn  Bolsa  Lagoon  into  a  marina,  which 
local  boat  owners  say  is  badly  needed.  Surf- 
ing enthusiasts  oppose  the  plan  because  they 
say  the  proposed  construction  would  destroy 
a  spot  they  value.  The  point  is  not  whether 
birds,  boat  owners  or  surfers  have  first  claim 
to  the  area — but.  rather.  Hhat  the  needs  of 
all  should  be  considered  before  a  decision 
is  made.  As  things  stand,  there  is  no  way  that 
can  happen. 

Who  owns  the  coast?  Robert  Baker,  a 
coastline  planner  for  the  California  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department,  recalls  that 
"after  a  year  of  trying  to  figure  out  who 
owned  the  coastline,  I  discovered  that  the 
state  didn't  know  where  mean  high  tide  was 
I  wondered  if  anybody  ever  got  arrested  for 
trespassing,  so  I  called  the  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment in  Mallbu.  They  said.  sure,  we  get 
asked  to  tell  people  to  leave  private  beaches. 
And  I  told  tham.  If  I  don't  know  where  mean 
high  tide  Is,  Ind  the  State  Lands  Commis- 
sion doesn't  know,  how  is  some  guy  in  a 
sheriff's  car  supposed  to  know?" 

Theoretically,  ownership  breaks  down  this 
way  the  federal  government  owns  the  land 
under  the  ocean  from  three  miles  offshore 
to  13  miles  out.  The  state  owns  the  tide- 
lands  ( except  where  It  has  given  or  traded 
them  away)  up  to  mean  high  tide,  whererer 
that  Is.  AbOTC  that,  development  la  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  ooeanfront  property 
owner,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  govern- 
ment Involved.  And  cities  and  counties,  suf- 
fertog    from    cbroolc    financial     problenu, 
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often,  cannot  afford  to  consider  all  the  needs 
which  press  upon  their  coastlines. 

In  the  26  miles  from  the  Ventura  County 
line  to  the  Los  Angeles  city  limits,  only  six 
miles  of  beach  are  open  to  the  public  Along 
the  same  stretch,  the  residents  of  1,504 
houses  enjoy  essentially  private  beaches. 
Mutterings  of  protest  from  other  area  resi- 
dents are  getting  louder:  beach  privileges, 
the  protesters  say,  should  not  be  awarded 
only  to  people  affluent  enough  to  afford  a  six- 
figure  pad  at  Mallbu.  At  Cabrillo  Beach  In 
San  Pedro  (the  beach  most  heavily  used  by 
minority  ethnic  groups  in  all  of  California) , 
plans  to  turn  the  inner  harbor  intn  a  marina 
were  revised  after  public  protest:  the  new 
proposal  calls  for  elintlnatlon  of  only  the 
past  end  of  the  beach. 

The  voices  demanding  beach  access  and  in- 
telligent coastline  regulation  will  not  easily 
be  quieted:  the  issue  of  shoreline  ownership 
has  been  challenged  for  all  time.  Reading  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  property  owners  in 
Palos  Verdes  are  putting  up  fencs.  Because 
all  proposed  legislation  to  establish  coastal 
planning  exempts  projects  which  have  al- 
ready been  approved,  developments  are  be- 
ing pushed  through  faster  than  ever,  v/lth 
little  regard  for  consequences 

Every  year — perhaps  ever;-  day— that  no 
decisive  action  is  taken,  California  beaches 
are  being  irrevocably  changed  We  are  losing 
areas  which  we  will  never  be  able  to  re- 
store. Once  a  lagoon  has  been  turned  into 
a  housing  development,  nobody  Ls  going  to 
advocate  tearing  down  the  houses  even  if 
hindsight  proves  that  the  development  was 
a  mistake.  Although  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Conservation  and  Development  Commission 
hopes  to  save  the  two-thirds  of  the  original 
bay  that  remains,  nobody  is  suggesting  that 
San  Francisco  lop  off  the  parts  of  the  city 
that  used  to  be  water  and  start  over.  Nobody 
is  suggesting  that  we  return  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor to  5.000  acres  of  marsh  and  wetlands. 

Probably  the  public  interest  Is  better 
served  by  the  presence  of  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor than  it  would  be  by  the  long-gone  wet- 
lands, and  possibly  San  Francisco  would  be 
more  prosperous  with  an  extension  of  the 
San  Francisco  Airport  Instead  of  the  marshes 
which  now  surround  the  facility.  However, 
marine  blohogiaU  say  that  two-thirds  of  the 
marine  life  in  the  ocean  depends  on  the  areas 
where  fresh  water  and  salt  water  meet — 
the  estuaries.  (They  also  point  out  that  we 
have  lost  mere  than  half  of  the  esttiaries 
that  once  existed  In  California.)  We  try  to 
keep  chemicals  out  of  our  oceans  because 
we  know  that  If  life  In  the  ocean  dies,  ao 
will  Ufa  everywhere  else.  So  It  would  seem 
logical,  even  eesentlal,  to  save  some  of  our 
wetlands  untouched. 

Nobody  haa  computed  the  number  of  fish 
which  do  not  exist  today  because  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  breeding  grounds,  but  It  may 
be  enormous.  And,  as  everybody  knows,  we 
are  also  losing  many  species  of  animals  for- 
ever— the  brown  pelican,  for  example.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  we  will  miss  pelicans, 
there  are  some  very  solid  reasons  why  our 
^>ecle8,  even  considering  Its  own  selfish  in- 
teresta,  should  think  twice  before  It  eliml- 
iLates  other  residents  of  this  planet.  AU  life 
on  earth  oonatltutes  an  enormous  resource. 
Today,  sdentdats  are  using  sea  hares  for  brain 
research,  befnaclea  for  muscle  research  and 
sea  urchins  for  cancer  research.  There  may 
be  an  antlleukemia  factor  in  sea  sqiilda.  In 
themselves,  some  of  these  creatures  may  be 
oooaldered  of  little  value,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  wh*t  life  in  the  sea  may  eventually 
have  to  offer  mankind.  Nature  isn't  especially 
efficient  this  way,  we  may  never  Wti  uses  for 
mrost  sea  creatures,  but  any  loet  species  ij  a 
lost  option. 

There  is  a  kind  oX  worm  found  on  the  east 
Bide  of  Point  Dume  which  exists  nowhere  else 
In  the  world.  Possibly  this  worm  never  will 
perform  any  function  more  vital  than  sup- 
plyliiC  material  for  PhJ}.  thesis.  But  U  m 
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marina  la  built  at  nearby  Paradlae  Cove,  u 
is  tentatively  planned,  nobody  wlU  be  con- 
sidering the  welfare  of  the  worm.  He  does  not 
fall  under  any  of  the  Jurlsdlotlons  in  charge. 

Plans  for  other  estuarlne  areas  are  mors 
than  tentative.  All  along  the  coast,  every 
lagoon  and  salt  marsh  looks  like  a  quick 
ooastUne  profit  to  somebody.  And  eetiiarles 
are  not  the  only  parts  of  the  coast  In  danger. 
There  are  thousands  of  archaeological  sites 
along  the  coast  which  may  tell  us.  someday, 
what  life  was  like  for  the  original  Inhabit- 
ants. At  Paradise  Cove,  a  site  occupied  for 
7.000  years,  evidence  of  ancient  villages  has 
been  obscured  by  a  trailer  park. 

Educational  Institutions  need  unspoiled 
areas  in  which  to  study  marine  life.  Htin- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  fishermen,  divers  and 
surfers  want  an  unpolluted  ocean  to  enjoy. 
Thousands  of  boat  owners  need  docking 
space  We  need  power  plants,  harbors,  air- 
ports, highways  and  sewage  treatment 
plants — and,  as  If  all  these  needs  weren't 
enough,  we  need  the  housing,  which  so  far 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  priority.  And  there  La 
still  another  need  which  doesn't  fall  Into 
any  kind  of  cost  benefit  analysis:  we  need 
the  ocean  to  Zoofc  at,  for  the  enrichment  of  our 
spirits. 

All  these  needs  are  real;  many  are  conflict- 
ing; not  all  can  be  filled  on  the  same  stretch 
of  beach.  We  have  only  so  many  mUes  of 
sand,  so  many  mineral  deposits,  so  much  oil, 
so  many  unique  physical  specimens  along 
our  coast — and  there  Is  no  broad-based 
agency  to  weigh  their  value  against  that  of 
more  houses  or  more  marinas.  The  decision 
making  is  now  being  done  by  local  agencies 
with  local  needs  in  mind,  but  that  system 
doesn't  seem  to  be  working  very  well.  Which 
needs  should  take  priority?  Whose  beaches 
are  they? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  prophecy  is  an  im- 
perfectly developed  art  among  human 
beings.  If  we  could  foresee  our  problems 
before  they  became  critical,  we  might  avoid 
some  of  their  more  disturbing  consequences. 
But  that  hasn't  happened  yet.  Whatever  the 
"public  Interest"  is.  it  seems  to  get  Itself 
defined  by  being  threatened. 

When  Ross  Macdonald  wrote  The  Drown- 
ing Pool,  the  ocean  itself  seemed  Indestruct- 
ible Only  In  the  past  few  years  has  it  ijecome 
evident  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  destroy 
our  oceans,  and  that  our  coastlines  represent 
a  limited  resource  Because  decisions  about 
shoreline  land  use  traditionally  were  made 
by  individuals,  the  collective  loss  that  re- 
sulted from  shortsighted  planning  was  not 
easily  definable  But  while  the  length  of  our 
California  coastline  hasn't  changed  over  the 
years,  the  number  of  people  who  want  to  use 
It  has:  what  was  sufficient  for  1.5  million 
people  In  1900  is  utterly  Inadequate  for  20 
million  In   1971 

Nobody  who  has  be?n  to  the  shore  recently 
has  to  be  told  that  California  beaches  are 
crowded  Of  the  160  publicly  owned  miles  of 
sand  beach,  various  branches  of  the  armed 
services  are  tenaciously  holding  40 — which 
leaves  only  120  miles  for  the  millions  of 
Inland  sun  worshippers  who  flock  to  the 
ocean  every  sunny  weekend  Estimates  of 
use  are  difficult  to  make,  but  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  says  that  26  million  people  use 
Its  beaches;  Long  Beach  says  Its  seven  miles 
of  sand  bring  out  14  million  every  year.  These 
estimates  don't  Include  the  number  of 
people  who  might  want  to  go  to  the  coast 
but  aren't  willing  to  face  the  crowds  or  the 
parking  problem.  Huntington  Beach  says 
that  4.6  million  people  use  its  city  beach, 
which  has  2,100  parking  places.  Nearby  Sun- 
set Beach  is  Just  as  nice  but  has  a  mere  16 
parking  places.  Only  350,000  people  a  year 
visit  Sunset. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  use  the 
two  miles  of  sand  between  the  Manhattan 
Beach  and  Hermosa  Beach  piers.  This  sum- 
mer, for  the  first  time,  that  stretch  of  beach 
will   get   rest   rooms.   For   years  the  publle 
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health  has  been  protected  by  laws  requiring 
rest  rooms  In  restatirants  and  hotels,  at 
swimming  pools  and  parks — everywhere  the 
public  gathered  except  beaches.  Last  year, 
A.ssemblyman  Paul  Prlolo  was  able  to  push 
through  legislation  requiring  rest  rooms  at 
public  beaches,  in  spite  of  opposition  from 
local  governments. 

"From  a  project  selection  standpoint."  says 
Governor  Reagan,  "California  beaches  rep- 
resent the  single  resource  most  in  demand 
by  the  recreation-seeking  public  of  the  state 
and.  as  such,  they  are  given  primary  con- 
sideration." But  state  officials,  historically, 
never  even  made  statements  like  that,  let 
alone  did  anything  to  back  them  up.  In  the 
1930s,  a  group  of  young  men  In  the  shoreline 
cities  became  concerned  because  state  park 
funds  were  not  being  sjient  on  beach  de- 
velopment. They  formed  the  Shoreline  Plan- 
ning Association  and  came  up  with  a  crea- 
tive— and,  ultimately,  successful — idea:  the 
beach  cities  would  turn  over  the  land  they 
owned  to  the  state  which  wovild,  In  turn, 
spend  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  beach 
lands  for  acquiring  more  beaches.  Many 
existing  Los  Angeles  County  beaches  re- 
sulted from  this  agreement.  However,  the 
kind  of  people  who  traditionally  have  been  in 
control  of  recreation  and  parks  departments 
have  not  been  primarily  Interested  In 
beaches.  (The  upper  echelons  of  the  state 
parks  department  are  filled  with  former 
forest  rangers,  which  may  explain  why  Cali- 
fornia parks  have  so  many  trees.) 

Just  this  year,  the  Los  Angeles  City  Rec- 
reation and  Parks  Department  put  Its  beach 
operations  division  on  a  level  with  special 
services;  previously,  beaches  had  been  ad- 
ministered under  cultural  affairs.  Los  An- 
geles County  has  had  a  Beach  Department 
for  only  two  years;  before  that,  county 
beaches  were  run  by  the  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Department,  which  demonstrated  what 
It  thought  of  them  by  spending  more  than 
$16  million  (since  1945)  on  parks  and  golf 
courses,  and  not  one  cent  for  beaches.  It  Is 
not  coincidental  that  the  county's  proposal 
to  purchase  Its  first  new  beach  in  15  years 
came  just  after  the  Beach  Department  was 
formed. 

When  the  development  of  light-weight 
surfboards  and  wet  suits  made  all-weather 
surfing  popular  about  five  years  ago,  year- 
round  lifeguard  operations  became  essen- 
tial, and  lifeguards  are  now  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  True  professionals,  they  are 
able  enough  to  appear  at  city  council  meet- 
ings and  demand  salaries  equal  to  those  paid 
to  police  and  firemen,  and  secure  enough  to 
point  out  that  their  supervisors  might  know 
little  about  the  beaches. 

No  decision  about  beach  use  or  develop- 
ment Is  made  without  someone  complain- 
ing. When  the  Los  Angeles  County  Beach 
Department  decided  to  open  Point  Dume 
State  Beach  (publicly  owned  since  1966)  to 
public  access  by  constructing  parking  lots 
and  rest  rooms,  "ecology!"  became  a  battle 
cry  for  residents  all  along  the  coast.  Most 
of  the  disapproval  came  from  residents  of 
the  area  who  believed  that  the  beach  ought 
to  be  preserved  In  Its  natural  state.  Many 
land  owners  who  lived  directly  behind  the 
beach,  however,  were  delighted.  They  had 
had  enough  of  rapes,  muggings  and  drug 
overdoses  in  their  front  yards,  and  wel- 
comed county  supervision. 

When  the  county  attempted  to  open  nine 
easements  from  Pacific  Coast  Highway  to  the 
ocean  in  the  Mallbu  area,  the  furor  was  even 
louder.  Residents  there  complained  about 
having  their  beaches  open  to  the  public  with- 
out adequate  sanitary  facilities.  (These  are 
the  same  people  whose  sewage  runs,  essen- 
tially, down  their  toilets  and  out  Into  the 
ocean.)  To  be  fair,  problems  do  result  when 
t^ach  property — or  any  property — Is  open  to 
U>e    public    without    adequate    supervision. 
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Some  people  find  making  love  on  the  beach 
delightful;  others  like  to  throw  away  tin 
cans.  Neither  Is  acceptable  public  behavior 
today. 

Last  year's  Olon-Dletz  decision  by  the 
California  Supreme  Court  was  an  attempt 
to  resolve  this  continuing  conflict,  at  least 
temporarily — though  hardly  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  projjerty  owners.  The  court  de- 
cided that.  If  public  use  has  beer,  allowed 
of  coastal  property,  a  public  easement  exists. 
In  other  words,  the  very  title  to  that  land 
Includes  the  public's  right  to  use  it  forever. 
The  idea  Is  that  If  a  land  owner  has  let 
people  use  his  beach,  he  has  given  "im- 
plied   consent"    for    Its    continued    use. 

The  Immediate  consequence  of  the  Qion- 
Dletz  decision  has  been  a  reduction  of  beach 
property  available  for  public  use.  Fences 
have  gone  up  In  Paloe  Verdes,  on  the  north 
side  of  Coral  Beach  In  Mallbu.  on  Irvine 
Company  land  In  Orange  County.  Property 
owners  are  afraid  that  when  the  county's 
easements  In  Mallbu  are  opened,  people  will 
walk  down  the  paths  to  the  beach  and  then 
spread  out,  essentially,  In  the  beach  dwell- 
ers' front  yards.  Even  If  land  owners  put 
fences  across  the  sand  at  mean  high  Ode, 
which  they  have  every  right  to  do.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  keep  everyone  out. 
And  the  state  court's  decision  provides  that 
owners  who  wish  to  protect  their  property 
must  not  only  warn  the  public  to  keep  off, 
they  must  also  succeed. 

The  Olon-Dletz  case  has  been  appealed 
and  will,  ultimately,  be  determined  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile,  public  agen- 
cies are  cautiously  applying  It  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  along  the  coast.  Huntington 
Beach  is  using  its  principle  In  litigation  over 
the  Huntington  Pacific  Property  next  to  the 
city  beach.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Beach 
Department  is  attempting  to  get  permanent 
recreational  rights  to  a  piece  of  sand  on  the 
Torrance-Redondo  Beach  border.  (That  prop- 
erty was  scheduled  to  become  an  apartment 
house  on  the  sand;  the  County  Beach  De- 
partment heard  about  it  only  when  the 
builder  asked  If  he  could  cross  county  sand 
to  haul  building  materials  to  his  site.) 

If  the  Olon-Dletz  decision  is  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  legal  actions  probably  will 
become  more  numerous.  Private  Individuals 
cau  file  suit,  but  this  kind  of  litigation  Is 
very  expensive.  The  Sierra  Club  or  other  or- 
ganizations could  file  "Quiet  -ntle"  actions, 
however,  claiming  that  the  public's  right  to 
use  the  sand  In  front  of  private  property 
should  be  part  of  the  actual  title.  (The  name 
comes  from  the  assumption  that  a  contested 
title  Is  "making  noise"  and  that  a  suit  estab- 
lishing who  actually  owns  the  land  will 
"quiet  it  dDwn")  In  this  way,  public  access 
might  be  established  to  all  the  sandy  beaches 
along  the  coast.  But  there  Is  a  catch:  the 
state  legislature  will,  almost  certainly,  pass 
some  kind  of  bill  ending  "implied  dedica- 
tion" this  year.  (In  other  words.  If  you  use 
somebody's  beach  after  that  legislation  has 
been  passed,  you  won't  be  able  to  claim  that 
he  Intended  to  let  you  keep  on  using  it.) 

Neither  the  state  legislature  nor  Congress 
has.  at  this  writing,  taken  a  position  on  over- 
all coastline  control — the  very  situation 
which  prompted  the  recently  retired  Chief 
Justice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court, 
Roger  Tray  nor,  to  push  for  some  kind  of 
coastal  land  use  decision  that  would  un- 
doubtedly provoke  further,  more  extensive, 
testing.  State  Assemblyman  Paul  Prlolo's 
committee  now  has  been  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  approving  some  kind  of  coastal 
access  bill.  All  bills  currently  under  consid- 
eration Include  specific  restrictions  on  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  a  general  coastline 
plan.  Authority  Is  the  essential  factor:  plans 
in  themselves,  without  adequate  provisions 
for  enforcing  them,  are  only  pipe  dreams. 
Orange  County,  for  instance,  adopted  a  mas- 
ter plan  for  shoreline  development  in  1941 
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that  called  for  37  miles  of  public  beach.  To- 
day, there  are  only  18  miles  of  public  beach 
in  Orange  County. 

The  bills  proposed  to  the  Priolo  commit- 
tee are  based  on  various  definitions  of  "the 
coastal  zone."  Assemblyman  Alan  Sleroty's 
proposal  defines  It  as  extending  Inland  to  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  nearest  coastal 
mountain  range;  Assemblyman  Pete  Wilson's 
bill  would  limit  Jurisdiction  to  1,000  yards 
Inland.  All  the  bills  call  for  administration 
by  local  and  central  commissions. 

The  forces  opposing  coastUne  legislation 
are  powerful  and,  for  the  most  part,  rich.  If 
enlightened  shoreline  planning  Is  ever  to 
become  a  reality.  It  Is  up  to  the  publle  to 
provide  a  broad  base  of  financial  support  to 
legislative  candidates  who  favor  the  adoption 
of  coastal  measures.  Funding  is  a  problem, 
too.  In  coastline  studies.  California's  Com- 
prehensive Ocean  Area  Plan  (COAP)  was 
allotted  less  than  $150,000  In  state  funds  for 
a  complete  Inventory  of  our  coastal  re- 
sources. The  Ventura-Los  Angeles  Mountain 
and  Coastal  Study  Commission  has  no  fund- 
ing at  all.  Both  these  projects  are  underway 
now  but.  since  COAP  lacks  the  money  to 
hire  enough  experts,  much  of  the  work  Is 
being  done  by  students  and  voltmteers.  An 
adequate  plan — one  that  considers  both  the 
resources  of  the  coast  and  the  demands 
upon  it — will  cost  money,  and  the  Sleroty  and 
Wilson  proposals  call  for  such  modest  ap- 
propriations that  It  seems  doubtful  they 
could  do  the  Job.  (The  Sleroty  plan  stipu- 
lates $600,000  for  the  first  year;  the  WUson 
plan,  according  to  estimates  by  legislative 
analysts,  would  require  an  outlay  of  $1,600,- 
000  for  a  three-year  period.) 

Aside  from  ridiculous  underfundlng,  there 
is  another  serious  problem  with  the  coast- 
line development  bills.  The  administrative 
commissions  they  propose  to  establish  would 
be  appointed  in  complicated  ways;  for  In- 
stance, voters  elect  a  ootinty  supervisor,  all 
the  supervisors  together  appoint  somebody 
to  the  Southern  Csaifornla  Association  of 
Governments  (SCAG).  SCAD  appoints  some- 
body to  the  local  coastal  commission,  the 
local  commission  appoints  somebody  to  the 
state  commission,  and  the  state  commission 
works  out  a  state  plan  for  the  coastline — a 
process  which  seems  neither  Immediately 
responsive   nor  directly  representative. 

The  question  in  a  democracy,  of  course.  U 
always,  "responsive  to  whom?"  The  Redondo 
Beach  City  Council  may  be  responsive  to 
the  Interests  of  Its  own  constituency  when 
it  permits  the  building  of  an  apartment 
house  on  the  city's  sand,  but  the  council 
doesn't  care  about  the  Interests  of  the  people 
who  live  In  Qlendale  much  less  about  those 
who  live  in  Nebraska.  But  people  from  Qlen- 
dale visit  that  beach,  and  people  from  Ne- 
braska contribute  to  federal  beach  erosion 
control.  Even  a  badly  conceived  regional 
viewpoint  may  be  better  than  no  regional 
viewpoint. 

The  real  answer  to  the  coastline  dilemma 
may  have  to  come  at  the  federal  level.  If  our 
ocean  Is  an  International  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic resource,  then  the  California  coast- 
line Is.  surely,  a  national  recreational  re- 
source Washington  Senator  Henry  Jackson's 
"Open  Beaches  Act  of  1971"  would  state  a 
national  Interest  In  the  coastline,  but  It  has 
little  chance  of  passing  this  year.  What  is 
needed  is  a  national  sentiment  which  can  be 
expressed  where  It  really  counts — through  the 
ballot  box — that  the  public  won't  stand  for 
any  more  ill-founded  coastline  exploitation. 
The  developers  have  the  money,  and  so  far 
local  government  has  had  the  political  pull. 
The  only  factor  that  can  change  the  course 
of  the  coastline  Is  widespread  public  outrage. 

There  Isn't  any  question  that  the  publle 
interest  In  our  coastline  will  eventually 
triumph :  the  only  question  Is  when.  Because 
by  that  time,  the  question  may  have  changed 
from  "Whose  Beaches?"  to  "What  Beaches?" 
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HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CAuroR^^IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
there  may  be  some  of  us  unaware  of  it, 
our  Canadian  neighbors  are  fast  develop- 
ing anti-American  sentiment  in  regards 
to  U.S.  ignorance  of  Canadian  Interests. 

This  point  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion recently  by  Dr.  Harvey  R.  Wall,  a 
constituent  of  mine,  who  spends  his  sum. 
mers  in  British  Columbia.  In  his  knowl- 
edgeable letter,  he  enumerates  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  Anglo-Canadian  ten- 
sion and  why  it  Is  building. 

This  attitude  mainly  stems  from  a  pro- 
posed Alaska-Washington  oil  tanker 
route  and  the  disastrous  results  that 
would  occur  from  an  oil  spillage.  An  ad- 
vertisement from  the  Vancouver  Sun  de- 
tails the  safety  precautions  the  tankers 
should  adopt  and  calls  upon  the  U.S. 
Government  to  "control  the  tanker  prob- 
lem before  it  is  too  late."  And,  I  might 
add,  our  "good  neighbor"  relations  are 
destroyed  by  an  oily  ecological  disaster. 

Finally.  Dr.  Wall  adds  a  few  comments 
on  the  Alaskan  nuclear  testing  and  the 
negative  Canadian  reaction  to  it.  This 
feeling  coupled  with  the  tanker  route  add 
up  to  the  reality  that  a  change  in  U.S. 
attitude  is  definitely  in  order. 

I  enter  Dr.  Wall's  letter  and  advertise- 
ment as  a  means  to  acquaint  the  Mem- 
bers with  these  problems  and  the  growth 
of  an  unfortunate  Anglo-Canadian  divi- 
sion: 

CoNcoKo.  CAiir., 

Jn,T  22.  1971. 
Hon.  jEKOMe  Waldh:. 
Cannon    House    Office    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  CoNGSsnifAir :  While  we  spend  our 
summers  at  our  summer  home  near  Powell 
River.  B.C..  we  typically  study  the  Vancouver 
newspapers  for  their  perception  of  the  world 
and  see  some  rather  significant  differences 
in  interpretation  and  emphasis. 

Through  the  years.  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  Canadian  nationalism  Is 
developing  at  the  expense  of  Increased  antl- 
Amerlcan  attacks — both  In  government  and 
In  Dress  behavior. 

My  reasons  for  writing  you  before  we  re- 
turn to  Concord  pertains  to  two  concerns 
which  should  be  of  Interest  to  you  because 
we  as  a  nation,  have  taken  the  Canadians 
on  "good  neighbor"  rides  for  years  without 
the  discriminate  concerns  for  their  attitudes 
and  reactions.  The  two  topical  problems  re- 
late to: 

1.  The  pending  tanker  route  from  Valdez 
Alaska,  to  Cherry  Point.  Washington — I  am 
enclosing  a  full  paee  advertisement  which 
Is  regularly  appearing  In  both  ma)or  Van- 
couver papers.  Why  Is  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
Canada  alarmed  about  the  proposed  route? 
Our  SanU  Barbara  and  Bay  spUls  have  been 
seen  as  Infant  concerns  In  contrast  to  the 
Inevitable  spUlage  which  Is  predicted  from 
the  Alaska  shipping  route.  Specifically  any 
soUlage  which  will  Inevitably  occur  In  the 
Washington  area  will  not  take  Its  toll  upon 
the  08  coastal  scene  because  the  tidal  flows 
from  the  Juan  de  Puc*  Straits  flows  In  a 
northerly  direction  thus  virtually  guaran- 
teeing severe  pollution  for  our  Canadian 
"friends"  or  is  It  now  "suckers"  and  depend- 
encies as  it  aecmlBgly  alwaya  has  been? 

a.   Tlie   approaching    Alaska    (Amchltkaj 
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nuclear  testing  is  again  making  ua  \o6t  very 
sad  and  gluttonous.  Indeed.  Several  protest 
groups  have  formed  throughout  the  DonUn- 
lon  and  this  province  with  the  outcome  to 
sxirely  be  another  "black-eye"  diplomacy 
fiasco  I  wonder  how  many  more  of  these 
blunders  we  can  perpetrate  upon  those  we 
continually  take  for  granted.  Sometimes  I 
fear  that  we  are  very  slow  learners. 

We  like  the  stance  you  have  taken  on  sev- 
eral critical  Issues  recently  and  hope  that 
your  voice  will  again  be  heard  In  relationship 
to  the  potentially  furthered  alienation  of  a 
one  very  good  friend. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Dr.  Hakvet  R.  Wall. 

On.:  Th«  Ckttdk  Rkalitt 
Very  shortly,  huge  oil  tankers,  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  the  Toronto  Dominion  Bank 
tower  will  be  threading  their  way  through 
Juan  De  Fuca  Strait  to  the  Cherry  Point 
refinery  In  Washington. 

If  It's  difficult  to  imagine  an  oU  tanker 
that  size.  It  Isn't  difficult  to  describe  what 
will  happen  when  one  of  them  Is  Involved 
in  a  collision.  The  resultant  oil  spill  will  be 
the  largest  In  the  world.  The  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  and  San  Francisco  Bay  spills  would 
be  mere  puddles  In  comparison.  Sadly 
enough,  the  odds  overwhelmingly  favour  a 
collision.  In  fact,  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  mathematical  anaJysls  related  to 
Puget  Sound  predicted  eight  tanker  col- 
lisions and  four  groundings  within  ten  years. 
And.  oil  company  spokesmen  themselves  ad- 
mitted that  spillage  would  be  Inevitable — 
although  they  did  not  say  what  kind  of 
accidents  would  cause  the  spillage.  One  cause, 
certainly,  will  be  Juan  De  Puca  Strait  Itself. 

A    DANCESOtrS    CHANNEL 

The  B  C.  Pilot,  the  book  used  by  the  B.C. 
Pilotage  Authority,  calls  the  Strait  a  dan- 
gerous channel  of  water.  No  more  than  15 
miles  wide,  It  Is  replete  with  heavy  fogs, 
changeable  winds,  strong  tides,  and  swift 
currents.  Fairly  heavy  freighter  traffic,  fish- 
ing vessels,  and  thousands  of  pleasure  craft 
makes  navigating  these  waters  In  a  large  ship 
a  delicate  and  tortuous  task. 

If  this  were  not  enough  of  a  problem  for 
super  large  tankers,  they  miist  at  one  point 
pass  through  Roearlo  Strait,  and  here  the 
passage  Is  not  much  more  than  a  mile  wide 
at  any  point.  In  such  a  narrow  channel,  a 
freighter  out  of  position,  or  a  Joy-rldlng 
speedboat  will  present  a  very  real  collision 
situation. 

THB     TANKERS     HAVE     BtJlLT-tN     PROBLEMS,    TOO 

Tankers  currently  planned  for  operation 
between  Valdez,  Alaska  and  Cherry  Point  will 
carry  about  940,000  barrels  of  crude  oU. 
Eventually,  tankers  carrying  over  2  million 
barrels  may  dock  at  Cherry  Point.  Whatever 
their  size,  all  the  tankers  wUl  face  certain 
problems  of  marine  navigation — they  require 
considerable  distance  and  time  to  come  to 
a  dead  stop.  Once  a  tanker  traveling  at  an 
optimum  speed  of  about  17  knots  (speed 
needed  for  nvaxlmum  manoeuvreablUty)  re- 
verses Its  engines.  It  takes  30  minutes  and 
five  miles  to  stop.  Representative  Steward 
Bledsoe,  of  the  Washington  State  legisla- 
ture, said  of  the  tankers:  "They're  okay 
once  they  are  moving  along — they've  got  mo- 
mentum. But  they  often  have  trouble  stop- 
ping In  a  hurry  because  they  are  under- 
powered." 

Detecting  objects  well  In  advance  with  ra- 
dar to  avoid  collision  and  grounding  Is  of 
limited  value  In  an  area  like  Juan  De  Fuca 
Movable  and  immovable  objects  are  every- 
where, even  the  experts  can  be  fooled.  The 
Andrla  Oorla  disaster  proved  that.  So  the 
human  error  factor  will  definitely  be  in  oper- 
ation, plus  the  fact  that  in  a  government 
study  of  670  tanker  ooUlslona,  83%  of  them 
occurred  when  the  veasels  were  entering  or 
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leaving  harbour.  And  In  1S69  alone.  334  ships 
carrying  oU  were  Involved  in  accidents  some- 
where in  the  world. 

So  what  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  hap- 
pen? 

SPILL      WILL      HARM      BRITISH      COL1TMBIA.      NOT 
V  N ITEU     STATES 

According  to  W.  S.  Hugget  of  the  Canadian ' 
Hydrographlc  Service.  "If  a  big  spill  occurred 
during  the  flood  tide,  the  oil  would  Initially 
float  directly  up  the  Strait  of  Georgia."  As 
yet,  no  one  has  discovered  an  ecologically 
sound  method  to  clean  away  on-shore  oU 
blankets  other  than  by  hand  (using  bulldos- 
ers  along  the  water's  edge  removes  sea  orga- 
nisms that  shore  birds  feed  on) .  So  the  sheer 
physical  effort  necessary  to  remove  an  oil 
blanket  that  could  be  half  an  Inch  thick,  ten 
feet  wide,  and  almost  1000  miles  long  would 
be  staggering.  Not  to  speak  of  the  cost.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  McDlarmld,  Social  Credit  mem- 
ber for  Albeml.  such  a  major  spill  would 
cost  the  B.C.  government  anywhere  from 
•  13,000.000  to  $15,000,000  to  Clean  up. 

But  no  amount  of  cleaning  could  help  the 
marine  life  Involved.  When  6000  barrels  of 
oil — about  210.000  gallons  of  No.  2  dlesel  was 
spilled  on  April  26th  of  this  year.  It  killed 
virtually  every  duck  and  seablrd  over  a  200 
square  mile  area.  Imagine  what  would  hap- 
pen if  even  the  smallest  compartment  of  one 
of  the  supertankers  returned — almost  400.- 
000  gallons  of  crude  oil  would  be  released. 
What  sea  life  did  survive  would  Inevitably 
be  polluted  with  cancer-producing  tars. 

And  once  the  oil  did  come  ashore,  what 
would  happen  to  the  tourist  trade?  After 
the  first  flock  of  sight-seers,  It  would  simply 
die.  And  most  flshermen.  pleasure  craft  opera- 
tors, hoteliers,  restauranteurs,  barmen, 
guides,  taxi-drivers,  waiters,  store  staff  and 
many  others  would  find  their  income  sharply 
curtailed.  But  worst  of  all,  a  major  oil  spill 
In  the  Strait  of  Georgia  would  not  go  away, 
Juan  De  Fuca  and  Georgia  Strait  act  as  a 
kind  of  vast  marine  bathtub,  some  water  re- 
turning to  the  open  sea,  but  much  of  it  con- 
stantly moving  back  and  forth  within  thli 
area.  We  might  have  a  new  Dead  Sea.  For 
years  to  come. 

CAN    ANYTHING    BE    DONE? 

Yes.  While  there  Is  no  legal  way  for  Canada 
to  stop  the  supertankers,  we  can  protest  the 
way  In  which  they  operate  with  all  our  might. 
We  can.  and  should,  urge  our  government  to 
Insist  that  the  U.S.  companies  Involved  In 
transporting  oil,  use  every  reasonable  precau- 
tion to  insure  that  their  ships  operate  In  the 
safest  manner  posslMe.  Perhaps  in  a  manner 
unprecedented  in  marine  history.  But  the 
consequences  for  our  coast,  should  an  acci- 
dent occur,  call  for  such  unprecedented 
measures. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Environmental 
Pollution  headed  by  David  Anderson,  MJ., 
the  Liberal  Member  for  Esqulmalt-Saanlch, 
has  drawn  up  a  list  of  conditions  that  would 
at  least  Insure  a  reasonable  amount  of  safety. 
They  are: 

That  compulsory  one-way  shipping  lanes 
be  established. 

That  a  certification  system  to  Insure  cor- 
rect radar  functioning  be  made  mandatory 
for  every  oil  vessel  operating  In  coastal 
waters. 

That  each  tanker  be  provided  with  an  es- 
cort vessel. 

That  double  skin  construction  be  employed 
on  each  tanker. 

That  split  rudders  and  sea  anchors  be  In- 
stalled on  every  vessel  to  increase  maneou- 
vreablUty, 

The  oil  companies  have  Insisted  that  to 
Install  such  safety  precautions  might  raise 
the  cost  of  transporting  oil  as  much  as  26%. 
But  who  could  set  a  figure  on  the  cost  at 
restoring  our  coast?  Whatever  amount  is 
necessary  to  preserve  It  should  be  spent  now. 
Once  the  first  accident  occurs,  no  amount  of 
money  will  bring  It  back. 
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Below  are  some  coupons  to  send  to  people 
who  can  Insist  the  U.S.  government  control 
the  tanker  problem  before  it  is  too  late.  Send 
them  today,  or  use  your  own  words.  If  you 
prefer. 

But  If  we  raise  no  protest.  If  we  fall  to 
speak  out  clearly  against  this  impending  dis- 
aster, then;   when  the  first  spill  occurs,  we 
win  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 
The     Right      Honourable      Pierre      Elliot 

Trtjdeau. 
Ottawa.  Ontario,  Canada: 

I  Implore  you  to  show  strong  leadership  In 
protecting  the  B.C.  coast  from  8ui>ertanker 
oil  pollution.  Please  advance  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Pollution  recommen- 
dations to  the  U.S.  government  In  the  strong- 
est possible  way. 

Signature . 

Address . 


The  Honourable  Jack  Davis, 
Minister  of  Environment,  Parliament  Build- 
ing, Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada: 

I  support  your  strong  stand  on  environ- 
mental protection  for  B.C.  coast  from  super- 
tanker oil  pollution.  Please  continue  to  press 
our  cause  with  every  resource  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

Signature . 

Address . 


The  Honourable  Ronald  Basford, 

Uinister,   Consumer   and    Corporate   Affairs, 

Parliament    Building,    Ottawa,    Ontario, 

Canada: 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  use  all  the  powers  of 
your  offlce  to  help  protect  B.C.  coast  from 
supertanker  oil  pollution.  Tour  continued 
concern  and  assistance  is  vital. 

Slgnat  ure _. 

Address 


THE  SPOILED  BRATS  OP  OUR  RICH 
SOCIETY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
ver.v  succint  editorial  commentary,  the 
Southwest  Messenger  Press  of  Cook 
County,  HI.,  in  my  opinion  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head  commenting  on  attitudes 
within  our  country. 

The  Messenger  Press  serves  a  dozen 
rommunitles  in  Southwest  suburban 
Chicagoland.  and  this  particular  edi- 
torial is  typical  of  its  pointed  and  effec- 
tive editorial  style. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Spoiled  Brats  or  Our  Rich  SocnrrT 

Work,  they  say,  keeps  people  out  of  mis- 
chief Perhaps  this  Is  so.  The  productivity  of 
the  American  system  certainly  seems  to  have 
given  an  excessive  number  of  critics  the  time 
»nd  the  money  to  demonstrate  against  nearly 
everything  that  has  occurred  on  the  North 
American  continent  since  the  landing  of  the 
Mayflower. 

Statistics  are  pretty  dry  things,  but  a  few 
of  them  may  help  explain  the  extra  currlcu- 
lar  activities  of  the  flag  stompers.  For  ex- 
wnp'.e,  one  American  farmer  produces 
enough  to  feed  himself  and  42  others.  In 
^ance.  one  farm  worker  can  feed  about  six. 
The  ratio  Is  about  five  In  Italy,  and  in  China 
one  farm  worker  produces  only  enough  for 
himself  and  one  other  person.  Last  year,  the 
C-S.  produced  as  much  In  goods  and  services 
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as  all  of  the  U3J3.B.,  Japan.  West  Germany, 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  combined. 
The  population  of  these  countries  Is  2.6  times 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Probably  at  no  time  has  It  taken  less  ef- 
fort than  In  the  VS.  today  to  acquire  the 
essentials  of  Individual  survival,  and  many 
are  showing  their  appreciation  by  acting  like 
the  spoiled  brats  of  a  rich  family.  Probably 
they  will  come  to  the  same  end — shiftless 
and  destitute. 


WILCOX    RESIDENCE    BECOMES    A 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   IfEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sesqul- 
centennlal  year  Is  a  big  year  for  Erie 
County.  On  August  23,  the  Erie  County 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Erie  Coimty 
Historical  Federation,  and  the  Buffalo 
and  Erie  County  Historical  Society 
jointly  dedicated  the  recently  completed 
addition  to  the  Historical  Building  at  the 
Erie  County  Pair.  This  was  an  Erie 
County  Sesquicentennlal  project  spon- 
sored by  the  fair  board  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  county's  150th  birthday. 

I  might  mention  the  Erie  County  Pair 
and  Exposition  is  now  ranked  ofiBcially 
by  the  International  Association  of  Pairs 
and  Expositions  as  the  largest  county 
fair  in  the  Nation.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  oldest  building  on  the  fair- 
grounds, the  health  services  building, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  octagon- 
shaped  buildings  in  existence,  has  been 
completely  renovated  and  improved  and 
moved  to  a  new  location.  It  is  now  on  the 
Avenue  of  Flags  where  the  public  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  free  diagnostic  clinics  offered  by 
the  various  health  services  in  Erie 
Coimty. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highlight 
of  the  year  will  be  the  dedication  of  the 
Wilcox  Mansion  sis  a  national  historic 
shrine.  Seventy  years  ago  this  day.  Pres- 
ident William  McKinley  died  in  Buffalo 
at  the  Wilcox  residence  on  Delaware 
Avenue,  the  victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet. 
That  same  day,  in  the  mansion,  "nieo- 
dore  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  olHce  as 
the  26th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Six  years  later,  September  5.  1907.  the 
city  dedicated  an  impressive  obelisk  in 
Niagara  Square  honoring  the  martyred 
President.  It  had  been  erected  through 
an  appropriation  of  $100,000  granted  by 
the  State  Legislature. 

Subsequently.  Public  Law  89-708  made 
the  Wilcox  Mansion  a  national  historic 
shrine.  Congressman  Thad  Dulski.  the 
author  of  the  law,  deserves  the  thanks 
of  everyone  in  the  community.  Compli- 
ments should  also  be  extended  to  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Foundation,  the 
Junior  League  and  many  fine  citizens 
who  made  a  commitment  of  local  sup- 
port for  a  successful  future  for  this  lovely 
and  historic  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include 
an  article  from  the  September  12.  1971. 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  concerning  the 
dedication : 
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Wnxox  RxsmiNCx  Bkcokes  a  Nationai,  His- 
toric Site  in  Memory  of  McKinlet 

(By  Clan  Allen) 
On  September  14.  1901,  in  the  Ubrary  of  the 
Ansley  WUcox  residence.  641  Driawaxe  Ave., 
Theo<K)re  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
the  2ath  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
Wednesday,  on  the  70th  annlvenary  of  th*t 
occasion,  the  "WUcox  House"  as  It  la  now 
known,  will  be  opened  to  the  puMlc  as  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

The  event  wlU  mark  the  suocsaaful  com- 
pletion of  a  project  that  was  initiated  in  the 
19508  to  save  the  house  from  demolition,  and 
to  have  It  restored  and  designated  by  an  act 
of  Congress  as  a  National  Historic  Site  under 
the  Jtirlsdlction  of  the  National  Parks  Serv- 
ice. 

In  the  intervening  years,  oountleas  hours  of 
effort  by  scores  of  Interested  persons  and  ap- 
proximately (500.000  have  been  spuit  to  ^- 
qulre  the  property  and  restore  the  honw 
exactly  as  it  was  at  the  time  Mr.  Roosevelt 
took  the  oath  of  office.  Funds  for  the  project 
were  provided  by  the  Federal  government,  the 
New  York  State  Historic  Trust,  the  Junior 
League  of  Buffalo,  and  by  contributions  from 
groups  and  Individuals.  The  entire  plan  was 
co<M^nated  by  the  Theodore  Rooeevelt  In- 
augural Site  Foundation,  oompoeed  of  promi- 
nent civic  and  btislness  leaders  in  the  Buffalo 
area. 

The  ladies  of  the  Junior  League  have  been 
especially  active  In  the  restoration  effort  since 
1969.  at  which  time  they  pledged  $60,000  as 
their  contribution,  in  recognition  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  organl*atlon.  In  addition, 
a  committee  of  ten  League  members  has  given 
thousands  of  volunteer  hours  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Walter  S.  Dunn,  director  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Historical  Society, 
researching  the  history  of  the  house  and  lo- 
cating original  or  duplicate  ftimishlngs  for  it 

Every  detail  of  the  restoration  has  been 
approved  by  the  Nationai  Parks  Service, 
which  will  now  be  the  caretaker  and  landloitl 
for  the  property. 

The  oath  of  offlce  ceremony  few  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  Wilcox  House  w«e  the  climax 
of  a  series  of  events  which  began  on  Septem- 
ber 6.  1901.  at  the  Temple  of  Music  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  The 
site  of  the  building,  on  what  Is  now  Ford- 
ham  Dr..  Is  marked  by  a  plaque  mounted  on 
a  boulder. 

On  the  fateful  day.  President  wmiam  Me- 
EUnley,  flanked  by  his  boet  for  the  Buffalo 
visit.  John  O.  Mllbum.  and  the  Prealdent'B 
secretary.  George  G.  Cortelyou.  stood  on  a 
platform  as  the  President  shook  hands  with 
well-wishers  standing  in  a  long  line.  Guards 
and  Secret  Service  men  assigned  to  protect 
the  President  were  In  their  custon^ry  places. 

The  handshaking  had  proceeded  for  several 
minutes  when  a  detective  noticed  that  a 
young  man  at  the  front  of  the  line  had  his 
left  hard  extended  toward  the  President 
while  his  right  hand  was  covered  with  a 
handkerchief.  The  detective  reached  for  the 
swathed  hand,  but  too  late. 

Leon  F.  Csolgoes.  with  a  pistol  concealed 
by  the  cloth,  fired  two  shots  at  the  President, 
who  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  friends.  The 
assassin  was  taken  into  custody  and  whisked 
away  from  the  shocked  and  aiigry  crowd. 

The  President  was  rushed  to  a  small  hos- 
pital on  the  exposition  grounds  and  examined 
by  hastily  summoned  doctors.  They  found 
that  one  of  the  bullets  had  been  deflected 
by  a  button  on  the  President's  coat  causing 
only  a  flesh  wxHind.  But  the  other  had  pene- 
trated deep. 

An  operation  was  performed  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley was  taken  to  the  Mllbum  home  at 
1168  Delaware  Ave.  For  a  week  an  anxious 
world  waited  for  btUletlns  from  the  sick 
room,  and.  for  a  while  they  were  encouraging. 

Then,  on  September  13.  the  President 
fainted  in  bed.  Heart  stimulants  were  admin- 
istered  but  to   no  avail,   and   at  2:15   a^n.. 
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September  14,  William  McKlnley.  28th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  died. 

Vice  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
had  left  Buffalo  when  he  was  assured  that  Mr. 
McKlnley  was  out  of  danger,  was  Immediately 
summoned  from  a  camp  In  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  where  he  was  vacationing  with 
his  family.  Following  a  grueling  night  ride  In 
a  wagon  over  40  miles  of  backwoods  roads  to 
the  nearest  railroad  and  a  waiting  train,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  arrived  in  Buffalo  nearly  13  hours 
after  the  President's  death. 

The  Vice  President  was  met  at  the  ertatlon 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  police  who  escorted 
him  to  the  Ansley  WUcox  home  and  then  to 
the  Mllbum  residence,  where  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  dead  chief  executive.  He  then 
returned  to  the  Wilcox  home  and  at  3:56 
p.m..  September  14,  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Czolgosz,  an  admitted  anarchist  who  had 
come  to  Buffalo  Just  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
assassination,  went  on  trial  In  Supreme  Court 
in  Buffalo  on  September  23.  He  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  within  two  days,  and  paid  the 
death  penalty  In  the  electric  chair  at  Auburn 
Prison  on  October  29. 

Although  the  Wilcox  House  attained  prom- 
inence as  the  result  of  a  tragedy.  Its  restora- 
tion and  opening  to  the  public  is  an  Impor- 
tant event  for  Buffalo.  It  will  be  the  first  and 
only  National  Historic  Site  In  New  York 
State  west  of  the  Hudson  Valley.  As  such, 
it  will  be  another  noteworthy  attraction  in 
an  area  rich  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
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AMERICA'S  DARK  NIGHT  OF 
THE  SPIRIT 


VEYSEY    URGES    NATIONAL    CEME- 
TERY FOR  RIVERSIDE 


HON.  ViaOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or    CAUyORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  establish  a 
national  cemeterj-  in  Riverside  County. 
CaUf. 

California  has  more  veterans  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Nation,  and  the  im- 
mediate Riverside-San  Bernardino  area 
has  the  greatest  conrentration  of  vet- 
erans in  California.  California,  in  fact, 
has  11  percent  of  all  the  veterans  in  the 
Nation,  and  yet.  there  i^  no  available 
veterans'  cemetery  space.  / 

Of  the  Nation's  98  national  cemeteries, 
only  51  are  currently  active,  and  six  more 
are  scheduled  to  be  declared  inactive 
within  the  next  several  years.  For  Cali- 
fornia veterans  and  their  families,  the 
closest  available  national  cemetery  is 
located  in  Portland,  Oreg.  This  poses  an 
intolerable  inconvenience  for  the  fami- 
lies of  veterans  throughout  California 

Currently,  there  is  abundant  Federal 
land  available  in  California,  and  in  par- 
ticular. In  Riverside  County  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  national 
cemetery. 

My  legislation  would  provide  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Army  authority  to 
establish  the  cemetery,  and  would  direct 
that  the  necessary  funds  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  Treasury.  The  inequities 
caused  by  the  current  lack  of  facilities 
far  outweigh  the  small  cost  of  establish- 
ing this  national  cemetery  In  southern 
California. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAXIPORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try was  bom — and  grew  up  to  im- 
mense power  and  wealth — in  a  spirit  of 
triumphant,  unquenchable  optimism.  It 
seemed  there  was  nothing  we  could  not 
achieve. 

Within  a  few  short  years  all  this  has 
changed.  The  confident  American  opti- 
mist Ls  now  a  vanishing  breed.  We  are  no 
longer  sure  of  where  we  are  going,  or  how 
to  get  there.  Our  foreign  foes  grow 
stronger  as  we  become  less  resolute.  We 
are  tortured  with  divisions  and  strife  be- 
tween ethnic  groups  and  between  gener- 
ations, the  like  of  which  we  have  never 
known  before  in  all  our  history.  From  a 
nation  of  optimists  we  are  well  on  our 
way  to  becoming  a  nation  of  pessimists. 

Certainly  we  must  fswe  the  truth  about 
the  evils  among  us  and  the  danger  con- 
fronting us — both  those  which  are  widely 
condemned,  too  often  for  ulterior  mo- 
tives, and  those  which  are  widely  con- 
doned. There  are  still  some  Americans 
who  will  not  face  the  fact  about  what  is 
wrong  with  us,  and  many  who  refuse  to 
recognize  certain  particular  evUs — such 
as  Communism,  or  sexual  immorality,  or 
drug  abuse — for  what  they  really  are. 
But  the  most  commrai  reaction  among 
Americans  today  is  not  so  much  to  deny 
the  reality  and  seriousness  of  the  evils 
and  dangers,  as  to  dismiss  with  weary 
despair  the  possibility  of  doing  anything 
about  them. 

This  is  perhaps  the  essential  mani- 
festation of  the  dark  night  of  the  spirit  in 
which  America  now  finds  itself.  For  if 
evils  cannot  be  eliminated  or  even  effec- 
tively fought,  then  their  triumph  is  in- 
evitable— and  with  it,  the  destruction  of 
everything  we  have  ever  loved  and  valued 
in  this  land  of  ours. 

I  have  often  quoted  the  profound  re- 
mark of  the  ancient  Chinese  sage  Sun 
Tzu,  when  he  said  that  the  supreme  ex- 
cellence in  warfare  is  to  persuade  your 
enemy  to  surrender  before  going  to  bat- 
tle. That  is  exactly  the  trap  into  which 
today's  faltering,  pessimistic  American  is 
most  likely  to  fall.  We  should  fight  for  the 
right  because  it  is  right,  regardless  of 
the  cost  or  the  odds.  If  we  do  this,  then 
we  are  in  fact  much  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  before  we  began  to  fight.  There 
is  too  much  gloomy  calculation  of  the 
odds  against  us  these  days.  We  are  so 
busy  thinking  about  how  likely  we  are 
to  lose  that  we  never  give  ourselves  a 
chance  to  win. 

When  this  newsletter  is  published,  I 
will  be  in  Africa  as  the  guest  of  some  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  a  country  that  re- 
fused to  count  the  cost  or  the  odds 
against  it  when,  had  they  done  so.  they 
would  surely  have  seemed  overwhelm- 
ing: Portugal.  A  small  country  with  very 
limited  resources,  Portugal  was  chal- 
lenged 10  years  ago  in  one  of  her  Afri- 
can provinces,  Angola,  by  an  organized 
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Commimist-inspired  campsdgn  of  terror- 
ism whose  like  has  been  almost  imifonn- 
ly  successful  In  similar  areas  elswhere— • 
for  example,  in  Vietnam .  By  any  reason- 
able calculation  of  the  odds  at  the  time, 
Portugal  had  very  little  chance  of  defeat- 
ing this  well-planned  campaign  so  far 
from  home. 

But  surrender  was  never  considered. 
Portugal's  leaders  took  seriously  their  ob- 
ligation to  their  threatened  people,  re- 
solving to  defend  them  at  all  costs.  That 
defense  has  been  substantially  successful. 

During  the  long  declining  decade  dur- 
ing which  we,  the  most  powerful  Nation 
in  the  world,  slipped  from  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  to  Henry  Kissinger's  visit  to  Peking, 
Portugal  has  defied  and  frustrated  those 
who  intended  to  overrun  its  African 
parts,  so  that  the  revolutionary  terror- 
ists are  no  closer  to  taking  them  over 
than  they  were  10  years  ago.  Little  Rho- 
desia also,  stoutly  and  successfully  de- 
fying "world  opinion,"  has  retained  its 
Independence  against  all  odds  for  the 
past  5  years.  The  "inevitable"  defeat  of 
both  countries,  freely  predicted  by  so 
many,  has  proved  not  to  be  inevitable 
after  all. 

If  Portugal  and  Rhodesia — on  their 
own,  with  virtually  no  hslp  and  occasion- 
ally actual  hindrance  from  us — have 
been  able  to  resist  so  well  today's  evil 
"tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,"  then  from 
our  position  of  power  in  the  world  we 
should  be  all  the  more  able  to  resist  it— 
so  long  as  we  do  not  convince  ourselves 
in  advance  that  we  cannot. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  hear- 
ings I  recently  held  in  Minneapolis,  Dr. 
John  Verbv,  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Practice  and  Commu- 
nitv  Health  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Medical  School  discussed  a  new  way 
to  deal  with  family  medical  problems  of 
the  various  members  of  a  family  unit 
on  a  preventive  basis. 

Dr.  Verby's  paper  that  follows  de- 
scribes this  program,  in  more  detail. 

Dr.  Verby  also  discussed  the  very  ter- 
rible impact  the  doctor  draft  has  on 
doctor  short  areas  of  our  country.  Many 
urban  and  rural  areas  are  without 
trained  physicians  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  military  service  requirement  fac- 
ing doctors.  Congress  has  taken  steps  to 
meet  this  problem  by  appropriating  $12  5 
million  for  fiscal  1972  to  fund  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Personnel  Act  of  1970  It 
is  incumbent  upon  the  administration 
that  this  program  be  promptly  imple 
mented  by  allocating  these  funds. 

The  item  follows: 

Statement  or  Da.  John  Verbt 

INTRODUCTION 

■The  health  care  system  Is  sick."  Review 
the  data  base  and  a  list  of  serious  problem! 
emerges — several  are  potentially  lethal: 

1.  Lack  of  comprehensiveness. 
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2    Lack  of  continuity. 

3.  High  cost. 

4.  Inadequate  evaluation  of  professional 
performance. 

5.  Inadequate  maintenance  of  professional 
effectiveness. 

6.  Irregular  and  unpredictable  accessibil- 
ity. 

7.  Crisis  orientation  versus  prevention. 

8.  Shortage  and  maldistribution  of  per- 
sonnel and  faculties. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  Health  Sci- 
ences and  Family  Practice  Department  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Is  meeting  this 
challenge  In  the  following  ways: 

Our  Department  is  working  with  ALL  the 
undergraduate  medical  students  from  day 
one  through  their  senior  year.  Each  student 
works  with  our  faculty  on  tutorlalships. 
usually  on  a  two  students-to  one  faculty 
member  basis;  seeing  patients,  both  ambu- 
latory and  hospital  patients;  learning  how 
to  relate  to  them,  comfort  and  care  for  them 
as  a  family  physician  on  a  continuous  pri- 
mary comprehensive  and  preventative  basis 
from  womb  to  tomb.  No  other  sp>eclalty  in 
our  Health  Sciences  will  claim  or  attempt  to 
do  this  for  the  taxpayers  and  people  of  our 
State  and  Region. 

In  the  freshman  year  they  learn  about  how 
to  deal  with  grief,  death,  pain,  disability  and 
a  number  of  variables  Including  biological, 
psychological,  and  social.  These  variables  will 
be  Integrated  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient. 
This  we  never  learned  in  our  training  pro- 
gram when  I  was  in  school.  In  the  sopho- 
more-junior year,  we  are  working  with  these 
students  in  the  community  with  practicing 
physicians,  showing  the  student  how  the 
majority  of  their  time  (75%-|-),  Is  spent  In 
the  offices  caring  for  ambulatory  patients,  less 
than  25 'f  of  the  time  being  spent  with  hori- 
zontal patients  in  the  hospitals. 

They  develop  and  learn  the  appreciation  of 
the  eplsotlc  crisis  maintenance,  but  that  Is 
only  part  of  their  work  which  they  are  sen- 
sitized amd  made  aware  of  in  the  early  in- 
ception of  their  professional  careers.  In  their 
senior  year  we  have  up  to  this  point  captured 
the  imagination  of  approximately  30  to  40  <v 
of  the  class  who  want  to  track  in  Family 
Practice  over  and  above  the  other  depart- 
ments in  the  Medical  School.  At  this  time 
the  student  may  go  out  with  the  practicing 
physician  for  six  weeks  for  academic  credit, 
either  in  the  iirban  or  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  State. 

We  have  over  40  experiences  vrith  senior 
medical  students  In  the  past  year-and-a-half . 
All  of  them  have  been  very,  very  favorable 
and  are  encouraging  the  student  to  go  into 
the  community  with  the  practicing  physi- 
cians to  care  for  the  taxpaylng  people  of  our 
State  and  Region.  They  are  also  learning  and 
developing  a  sensitivity  and  awareness  in 
how  to  work,  relate  and  cooperate  with 
other  health  professionals  (nurses,  physlcan 
therapists,  pharmacists,  dentists,  etc.)  In  a 
way  that  will  make  for  more  effective  eco- 
nomic care  for  our  people. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  develop  a  new 
curriculum,  new  models,  and  new  plans  for 
attacking  our  SICK  health  and  disease  care 
system. 

One  of  these  models  is  now  functioning  at 
Palrvlew  Hospital.  Pairvlew  Hospital  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  of  Investment  of 
funds  that  run  Into  the  six  figures  in  support 
of  our  program  In  Family  Practice  and  Com- 
mimlty  Health  for  our  residents  in  training 
after  they  graduate  from  medical  school. 
Bethesda,  St.  Johns,  St.  Marys,  Methodist, 
and  North  Memorial  Community  Hospitals 
v-e  planning  to  do  the  same. 

We  are  also  planning  a  Physician's  As- 
sociate Program  In  which  the  Junior  medical 
student  may  go  out  with  the  practicing 
physician  for  one  year,  receive  six  months 
academic  credit  and  six  months  of  payment 
for  services  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
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practicing  physician.  This  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  medical  students  and  the  prac- 
ticing medical  community  of  our  State. 

Our  Department  Is  sending  senior  medical 
students  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State 
In  collaboration  with  the  Minnesota  State 
Public  Health  Department,  working  with  the 
migrant  workers  in  this  area  during  the 
summer  months  each  year. 

We  think  that  the  maldistribution  of 
health  care  workers  ELnd  professionals  in 
wealthy  pockets  of  our  metropolitan  areas  at 
the  detriment  of  our  lower  social  economic 
papulation  In  urban  and  rural  areas  of  our 
State  is  due  in  great  degree  to  the  Federal 
government's  demands  upon  our  profession 
for  physicians  in  military  service.  The  doctor 
draft  in  the  past  decades  has  Uterally  pira- 
teered  many  of  these  physicians  into  mili- 
tary service,  taking  them  to  all  comers  of 
our  world,  Insulating  them  visually  against 
ever  coming  into  the  needy  areas  of  our  re- 
gion. We  believe  that  the  mUltary  person- 
nel and  leaders  of  our  Country  should  create 
their  own  military  medical  schools  and  their 
own  physicians  with  their  billions  of  dollars 
(as  they  need  them)  rather  than  plrateer  our 
civilian  physicians  and  disrupt  their  families 
and  communities  in  doing  so. 

We  believe  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Physicians'  Act  allovring  medical  stu- 
dents to  go  into  needy  areas  of  our  country 
in  lieu  of  military  service  would  change  the 
maldistribution  of  our  physicians  within  a 
five-year  period  and  easily  within  the  decade. 
I  work  closely  with  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  srtudents  of  otir  medical  school,  and 
they  reaffirm  this  statement  so  that  I  know 
that  at  least  half  of  each  graduating  medi- 
cal school  class  would  do  this  rather  than 
serve  far  distant  areas  of  our  world  to  the 
jeopardy  of  our  own  taxpayers. 

We  believe  that  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota Medical  School  and  Health  Sciences 
has  promulgated  and  developed  a  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Practice  and  Community 
Health  that  Is  next  to  none  in  the  world  as 
far  as  leading  and  deveolplng  family  prac- 
titioners for  our  Region. 

We  are  the  only  medical  school  who  has 
disproportionately  Increased  the  classes  as 
much  as  we  have  (from  160  In  a  class  to 
almost  230  per  class) . 

This  means  that  the  3  to  4  medical  doctors 
on  our  faculty  in  the  Department  of  Family 
Practice  work  with  over  800  undergraduate 
students  on  tutorlalships  on  the  basis  oC 
two  students  to  one  physician.  Obviously 
with  the  other  planning  projects  we  have 
with  other  health  professionals  and  models, 
the  development  of  curriculum,  loaves  us 
with  a  gap  In  inadequate  personnel,  teach- 
ers and  faculty  to  do  the  Job  th&t  is  neces- 
sary In  developing  family  practitioners  for 
our  Region. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  the 
health  care  system  is  sick  at  the  present  time 
is  because  of  the  inability  of  health  sciences 
faculties  throughout  the  Country  to  mount 
and  develop  departments  and  programs  for 
family  physicians  in  our  communities.  In 
the  past  two  decades  the  gap  has  widened  so 
badly  that  we  are  now  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  question  of  "the  health  care  system 
and  Its  sickness"  which  we  would  not  have 
had  to  do  If  we  had  been  developing  family 
practitioners  along  with  the  many  other 
specialists  and  health  workers  and  profes- 
sionals in  the  various  compartments  of  our 
health  care  delivery  system. 

We  believe  that  the  frontline  of  health 
care  delivery  is  being  broken  also  by  the 
serious  increase  In  malpractice  suits,  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  bar  association  and 
the  medical  association  come  together 
quickly  and  make  arrangements  with  re- 
gards to  the  evaluation  of  our  malpractice 
suits  and  removal  of  protection  fca-  over 
4.000  physclans  In  our  Country  to  date.  If 
this  continues,  there  will  be  very  few  stu- 
dents and  physicians  that  will  want  to  face 
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the  frontline  care,  and  I  believe  that  the 
contingency  fee  that  the  legal  profession 
Is  utUizing  is  causing  serious  disruptions  in 
our  health  care  delivery  system.  In  Canada 
the  bar  association  frowns  upon  contingency 
fees  In  which  30  to  50%  of  the  monies  won 
in  law  suits  are  paid  to  the  involved  attorney. 
In  Canada  they  have  very,  very  little  trouble 
in  this  regard  because  of  the  ethical  nature 
of  this  point.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
that  we  look  very  hard  at  what  is  happening 
in  the  legal  profession  In  relationship  to 
health  care  delivery.  This  year  we  anticipate 
over  10,000  malpractice  suits  involving  physi- 
cians of  our  Country. 

In  the  past  two  decades  one  of  the  most 
neglected  areas  of  funding  in  health  care 
delivery  Is  for  faculty  teaching  in  ambiUatory 
care  for  the  students  and  residents  In  var- 
ious programs.  Many  of  these  teachers  have 
been  practicing  physicians  that  have  taken 
time  away  from  patient  care  in  their  prac- 
tices to  teach  In  our  medical  schools  and 
clinics.  They  receive  "tips"  usually  for  their 
teaching  services,  sometimes  Tiothing  other 
than  the  satisfaction  of  the  teaching.  These 
physicians  will  need  to  be  funded  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  we  have  In  the  past. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
share  my  thoughts  with  you  this  evening 
Thank  you  very  much. 

John  Verbt,  MX)., 
Associate  Professor  and  Acting  Head. 
Department  of  Family  Practice  and 
Community  Health,  University  of  Min- 
nesota Medical  School.  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 


NADER:   FRIEND  OR  FOE? 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALJFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE;? 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  Americans,  I  have  been  deeply 
disturbed  by  Ralph  Nader's  continuing 
attacks  on  American  business.  Certainly 
o'or  economic  system  is  not  without  se- 
vere faults,  but  the  thrust  of  rampant 
Naderism  seems  at  times  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
rather  than  the  reform  of  suspected 
abuses  as  alleged.  Dumitru  Danielopol, 
a  knowledgeable  and  respected  corre- 
spondent for  the  Copley  News  Sen-ice, 
has  carefully  explored  the  implications 
of  Naderism  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  share  his  commentary  with  my 
House  colleagues. 

The  commentary  follows: 

(From  the  Aurora  illl.)   Beacon-News. 

Aug.  13.  1971) 

Nadek:  FkiKND  OR  Fob? 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

WASHINGTON. — Ralph  Nader  looks  In  the 
mirror  and  sees  a  reformer.  Others  look  at 
Mr.  Nader  and  see  a  man  who  would  have  us 
scrap  our  free  enterprise  system,  then  quietly 
Ue  down  alongside  the  wreckage  and  die. 

Nader  delights  in  peeing  at  the  ills  of  our 
system.  Cars  aren't  safe  at  any  speed;  the  air 
is  unfit  to  breathe:  the  waters  are  polluted: 
everything  we  eat  might  poison  us;  the 
banks  where  we  save  our  money  are  robbing 
us  blind;  stores  steal  from  the  buyers.  w&Ttr^ 
tlslng  lies:  the  stock  market  Is  unreliable, 
the  profit  motive  Is  Immoral,  the  country  Is 
a  mess,  etc..  etc. 

Only  Mr.  Nader,  apparently,  can  save  us 
from  ourselves. 

Riding  an  emission-free  bicycle  and  armed 
with   a   Xerox   machine,   this   Lochlnvar   Is 
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going  to  protect  us  dumb  consumers — you 
and  me — ^from  the  big  business  smsrt  guys. 
I'm  a  product  of  European  business.  I 
studied  law,  economics  and  finance,  rm  old 
fashioned.  I  admit  It.  But  there  is  something 
about  Mr.  Nader  .  .  . 

He  didn't  discover  the  fact  that  there  are 
unscrupulous  people  In  Industry,  cocnmeroe 
and  the  public  services  that  try  to  take 
advantage  of  the  public.  They  were  there  for 
centuries  before  Mr.  Nader  was  bom.  The 
past  predators  were  found  out  and  punished 
and  usually  the  penalty  of  the  market  place 
was  more  devastating  than  anything  govern- 
meats  conjured  up. 

I  will  not  argrue  with  those  who  say  the 
American  system  could  stand  Improvement. 
It  can. 

But  do  we  junk  3,000  years  of  experience 
and  take  our  chances  on  the  pent-up  knowl- 
edge of  Nader's  30-year-old  raiders? 

If  our  system  Is  so  bad.  how  oome  It  has 
given  ua  the  highest  standard  of  living,  the 
highest  per  capita  Income,  the  healthiest, 
best  fed,  housed,  best  clothed  population, 
more  leisure  time,  more  labor  saving  appli- 
ances, more  information,  transportation, 
housing,  education,  freedom,  responsibility, 
than  any  nation  In  the  history  of  man? 

If  our  Industrial  system  Is  so  corrupt,  how 
did  we  put  men  on  the  moon  four  times? 

If  ovir  Industries — who  foot  a  major  share 
of  the  tax  bill — are  so  selfish,  how  come  they 
allowed  us  to  spend  billions  upon  billions  to 
help  other  nations  rebuild  their  destroyed 
economies? 

How  Is  It  that  Americans  who  live  In 
this  "polluted"  atmosphere  and  eat  this 
■poisoned"  food  are  still  able  to  swim  better, 
run  faster.  Jump  higher  and  grow  taller? 

Sure  we  can  do  better.  Ask  any  Unmlgrant 
why  he  came  to  the  United  States.  First,  he 
wanted  a  better  life  for  himself,  but  no 
matter  what  his  personal  problems  were,  he 
knew  his  children  would  have  an  even  better 
life.  That's  the  American  dream. 

The  consumerlst  considers  business  his 
enemy.  He  advocates  more  controls,  more 
biireaucracy,  restricted  Initiative.  He  doesnt 
say  so  but  every  action  ftolnts  to  eventual 
government  take-over. 

Mr.  Nader  and  his  raiders  would  deny  this 
objective.  But  I  remember  other  times  In 
other  lands  when  real  and  Imagined  prob- 
lems were  magnified  to  the  point  that  whole 
peoples  reached  out  for  government  controls. 
Men  promised  that  If  they  were  given  the 
reins  they  would  quickly  lead  the  way  to  a 
better  world. 

Let's  see,  there  was  Russia,  Germany.  Italy, 
Japan,  Mainland  China,  Cuba,  Chile  .  .  . 
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MORAVIAN    MUSIC    AT    THE 
KENNEDY  CENTER 


RON  JAMES  RECOGNIZED  BY 
DINNER  IN  SAN  JOSE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  mention  that  this  Friday,  In  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  Ron  James  will  be  honored 
with  a  recognition  dinner.  Ron,  who  had 
been  active  on  the  San  Jose  City  Coun- 
cil, was  the  first  directly  elected  mayor  of 
San  Jose  in  1967.  Although  he  has  now 
retired  from  the  political  arena,  he  is 
still  active  in  community  activities  such 
as  the  YMCA  and  the  Better  Business 
Bureau.  I  am  pleased  that  the  commu- 
nity is  extending  its  appreciation  to  him 
thia  Friday  and  I  would  like  to  add  my 
appreciation  to  that  of  the  entire  com- 
munity of  San  Joae. 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  14.  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  pride  that  Mrs.  Mizell  and  I  Joined 
with  2,600  other  people  who  attended  an 
inaugural  concert,  featuring  an  out- 
standing program  of  Moravian  music,  at 
the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  this  past  Sunday  afternoon. 

I  have  the  honor  of  representing  one 
of  the  Nation's  foremost  Moravian  com- 
munities, located  within  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,  the  largest  city  in  my  district. 

Thus  it  was  with  special  pride  that  I 
witnessed  a  2  Viz  hour  program  of  Mo- 
ravian music  in  the  Kennedy  Center's 
great  concert  hall.  It  was  a  truly  moving 
and  inspiring  performance,  as  befits  the 
inaugural  of  America's  first  and  only  na- 
tional cultural  center. 

Sponsored  by  the  Moravian  Music 
Foundation  and  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  the  concert  featured 
the  Piedmont  Chamber  Orchestra  and 
the  Westminster  Choir  imder  the  master- 
ful direction  of  conductor  Nicholas 
Harsanyi. 

It  was  a  great  event,  perhaps  the 
crowning  point  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Moravian  people  in  America. 

Mr.  Jim  Shertzer,  a  reporter  for  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  who  covered  the 
event,  has  expertly  captured  the  spirit 
and  the  majesty  of  the  occasion,  and  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  include  the 
text  of  Mr.  Shertzer's  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  13,  1971  edition 
of  the  Journal,  in  the  Record  of  today. 

The  article  follows: 

Moravian  Concxkt  Is  Vivaciodb 
(By  Jim  Shertzer) 

Washington. — The  sound  of  a  brass  choir, 
which  has  announced  lmp>ortant  Moravian 
events  for  more  than  two  centuries,  called 
Moravians  and  others  yesterday  to  one  of  the 
most  auspicious  and  guttering  occasions  in 
the  history  of  Moravian  music;  an  inaugural 
concert  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 

The  concert,  the  fourth  held  in  the  mam- 
moth cultural  center's  Concert  Hall,  and  the 
only  Inaugural  program  honoring  American 
music  of  the  past,  paid  tribute  to  the 
Moravian  settlers  whose  works,  composed  In 
America,  helped  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
nation's  native  musical  heritage. 

MORAVIAH   CXNTKRS 

About  2,800  people — many  from  Winston- 
Salem  and  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  sites  of  American 
Moravian  commimltlee — almost  filled  the 
plush  red-and-lvory  hall  for  the  two-hour- 
and-20-mlnute  program,  sponsored  by  the 
Moravian  Music  Foundation  and  the  N.O. 
School  of  the  Arts.  Though  the  hall  was  not 
quite  full,  the  concert  was  sold  out. 

What  the  audience  hecutl  brought  great 
honor,  not  only  to  some  of  the  country's  first 
composers,  but  to  the  performers  as  weU. 

Nicholas  Harsanyi,  making  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  conductor  of  the  arts  school's 
Piedmont  Chamber  Orchestra,  led  his  musi- 
cians with  great  enthusiasm,  yet  a  sense  of 
disciplined  control. 

Tte  orchestra,  three  vocal  soloists  from  the 
arts  school's  faculty  and  the  Westminster 
Choir  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  responded  mag- 
nificently to  every  nuance  of  his  direction 
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and  filled  the  large  haU  with  a  glorious  blaae 
of  soxind. 

PRXLUDK  TO  CHOEAUtB 

The  opening  portion  of  the  concert— the 
brass  ensemble  prelude  of  chorales  by  Qer- 
man  and  American  Moravians — started  about 
10  minutes  late,  at  2:40  pjn..  before  most 
concertgoers  had  taken  their  seats.  The  hall 
filled  as  the  quintet,  which  performed  from 
the  end  of  the  hall's  box  circle,  played  such 
weU-chosen  pieces  as  "This  Day  Is  Holy  to 
the  Lord"  and  We  Who  Hero  Together  Ait 
Assembled." 

Harsanyi  opened  the  concert  proper  shortly 
after  3  p.m.  with  Overture  In  D  by  Charles 
Hommann,  a  19th-century  composer  who, 
though  not  himself  Moravian,  had  close  tl«s 
with  Moravian  musical  groups  In  Pennsyl- 
vanla. 

The  overture,  composed  about  1840  and  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  first  full-scale  orchestral 
pieces  written  In  America,  was  an  excellent 
opening  selecUon.  Cast  In  late  Classical-early 
Romantic  overture  form,  It  opens  with  a  ra- 
ther ominous  adagio  In  the  minor  key  and 
builds  to  a  Joyful  finale  In  D  major,  deliver- 
ing the  piece  from  gloom  to  Jubilation. 

40   MUSICIANS 

The  orchestra,  which  was  Increased  from 
about  25  to  about  40  musicians  for  the  con- 
cert, sounded  magnificent.  The  acoustics  In 
the  hall  are  remarkable;  one  could  hear  each 
instrumental  section — and  very  nearly  every 
instrumentalist — with  unusual  clarity. 

Two  chamber  pieces,  Johann  Prledrich 
Peter's  Quintetto  No.  2  In  A  major  and  David 
Morltz  Michael's  Water  Music  Suite  in  E  flat, 
followed. 

The  quintetto  Is  one  of  six  quintets  Peter 
composed  in  Salem  around  1789.  Michael'a 
Water  Music  Suite  was  written  In  Bethlehem 
around  1809  for  concerts  presented  from 
barges  on  the  Lehigh  River. 

Scholars  think  Peter's  quintets  may  be  the 
first  chamber  pieces  written  In  America  and 
regard  Michael's  work  as  one  of  the  earliest 
pieces  of  occasional  music  composed  in  the 
country.  Like  the  Hommann  overture,  both 
are  light  and  friendly  works. 

Both  of  those  qualities  shone  especially  in 
the  performances,  which  were  models  of  ele- 
gant musicianship.  Here  again  the  hall  proved 
its  acoustical  worth  by  carrying  the  sound  of 
the  small  ensembles  as  well  as  it  carried  the 
sound  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  Peter  quintet  seemed  alive  with  spe- 
cial grace  and  vivaciousness  as  performed  b; 
Vartan  Manoogian  and  Giorgio  Ciompl,  vio- 
lin; Jerry  Horner  and  Sidney  Crutis,  viola; 
and  Marion  Davies,  cello. 

The  performers  gave  a  lively  reading  of  the 
folk-like  themes  in  the  sprightly  first  and 
third  movements  and  a  haunting  interpreta- 
tion of  the  quintet's  richly  expressive  second 
movement. 

The  four  sections  performed  from  Michael's 
15-movement  Water  Music  Suite  were  equally 
delightful  as  played  by  Robert  Listokin  and 
Fred  Ormand,  clarinet;  Mark  Popkln  and 
Timothy  Ward,  bassoon;  and  Frederick  Berg- 
stone  and  Dan  Ashe,  horn. 

Heard  were  movements  No.  1  (March) ,  No. 
6  (Adagio) ,  No.  8  (Presto)  and  No.  10  (Polo- 
neae) .  Particularly  Impreastve  were  the  Ught- 
hearted  march  and  the  lovely  adagio,  which 
featured  some  highly  melodic,  slightly  for- 
lorn exchanges  between  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons. 

Harsanyi  and  the  orchestra  closed  the  first 
half  of  the  concert  with  the  modern  pre- 
miere of  Slnfonla  In  B  flat  major  by  Johann 
Chrtstoph  Friedrich  Bach,  the  ninth  son  of 
the  great  18th-century  master  J.  8.  Bach. 

The  slnfonla  and  five  other  works  by  the 
composer  were  found  In  1968  among  the 
thoTisands  of  njanuscripts  collected  by  the 
Moravian  Music  Foundation.  The  copies  were 
made  by  Peter,  who  brought  them  to  America 
In  1770.  The  foundation's  copies  are  thought 
tx>  be  the  only  ones  extant. 
The  Baoh  slnfonla  was  charming  but  quite 
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different  from  the  otlier  largely  Clwwical 
works  played.  The  oompoeer,  who  was  not  a 
Uoiavian.  was  much  Influenoed  by  18th  cen- 
tury Italian  music,  which  maintained  much 
of  the  flavor  of  17th-century  Mlaroque  oom- 
poeltlon. 

The  slnfonla,  though,  proved  quite  tuneful, 
with  two  Ughthearted  movements  framing 
a  slow  and  amorous  central  section.  Par- 
ticularly charming  was  the  orchestra's  Uvely 
rendition  of  the  closing  movement,  a  minuet, 
ibat  brings  the  Infania  to  a  courtly  conclu- 
sion. 

Like  the  other  works  performed,  this  piece 
Is  not  great,  in  tiie  sense  that,  say,  a  Mozart 
or  Beethoven  symphony  is  great.  But  as  is 
the  case  of  much  early  American  Moravian 
music,  It  is  of  such  quality  that  even  the 
iQOst  casual  listener  can  be  thankful  It  has 
been  preeerved.  The  historical  value  of  such 
works  Is,  of  course.  Immeasurable. 

The  largest  known  work  produced  by  Mora- 
vian composers — Christian  Ignatius  Latrobe's 
oratorio,  "The  Dawn  of  Glory" — required  the 
entire  second  half  of  the  concert.  The  work 
was  highly  appropriate  for  many  reesons,  one 
being  that  Latrobe's  brother,  Benjamin 
Henry,  helped  design  the  Ci^>ltol  and  the 
White  House. 

Latrobe,  an  English  Moravian  church  ad- 
aiiiUstrator  who  never  vllsted  America,  com- 
posed the  work  around  1800  as  a  sequel  to 
his  gloomy  "Dies  Irae"  ("Day  of  Wrath"), 
a  shorter  oratorio  about  the  fate  of  the 
Damned  on  Judgment  Day.  He  subtitled  his 
second  oratorio  "A  Hymn  of  the  Bliss  of  the 
Redeemed  at  the  Last  Day,"  which  well  de- 
scribes the  musical  and  dramatic  nature  of 
the  work. 

The  oratorio's  16  sections  present  a  strik- 
ing depiction  of  the  Joys  to  come  to  Chris- 
tians in  heaven  and  contains  a  numbw  of 
very  fine  pieces  for  orchestra,  soloists  and 
choir.  Among  the  best  vocal  pieces  are  a  tenor 
air,  "How  shall  a  mortal  song  aspire";  a  duet 
for  soprano  and  bass,  "Blessings,  might  and 
majesty";  and  the  chorus,  "Thou  Holy  Lord." 

Beth  McCoy,  tenor,  and  Janice  Harsanyi, 
soprano — new  faculty  members  at  the  arts 
school — sang  with  great  feeling  and  shining 
voices.  The  quality  of  their  work  was  very 
nearly  matched  by  WiUiam  Beck,  bass,  an- 
other arts  school  faculty  member. 

The  Westminster  Choir,  In  brilliant  red 
robes  that  accented  the  hall's  color  scheme, 
was  In  excellent  form  as  well,  giving  an  espe- 
cially moving  periormance  of  "Thou  Holy 
Lord."  which  Is  accompanied  only  by  piano. 

As  the  final  "Amen  I  Hallelujah  I  Amen  I" 
resounded  triumphantly  through  the  hall, 
the  audience  rose  to  Its  feet  for  a  thunderous 
standing  ovation  that  lasted  nearly  five  min- 
utes. Harsanyi,  the  soloists  and  Joseph  Plum- 
merfelt.  the  director  of  the  choir,  retvimed 
to  the  stage  several  times  to  acknowledge  the 
tribute. 

The  faces  of  many  leaving  the  hall  seemed 
to  reflect  a  feeling  that  the  program  cele- 
brated not  only  America's  artistic  past  but 
also  hope  for  the  future  for  American  arts. 
To  many,  the  Kennedy  Center  represents  a 
change  in  the  wind,  especially  as  far  as  fed- 
eral support  for  the  arts  is  concerned.  As  a 
program,  "The  Dawn  of  Glory"  certainly 
seemed  to  embody  that  hope. 

Marble  and  mirrors  do  not  of  themselves 
nurture  such  faith.  Music  and  performances 
as  inspiring  as  those  heard  yesterday  after- 
noon, however,  do. 

Foundation  officials  announced  In  June 
that  they  had  been  asked  to  present  one  of 
the  opening  concerts  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
They  had  been  invited  to  do  so  some  months 
earlier,  but  the  Invitation  was  kept  secret 
because  center  officials  reserved  the  right  to 
announce  the  opening  programs. 

The  invitation  was  secured,  in  part,  by  a 
number  of  Winston-Salem  people  who  helped 
bring  Moravian  music  and  the  work  of  the 
foundation  to  the  attention  of  the  center's 
planners.  Among  them  were  R.  Philip  Hanes, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  John  de  Braganza. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hanes  was  appointed  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  the  center  in  1962  by  the  President, 
for  whom  the  center  was  eventually  named. 
In  1965,  Hanes  was  appointed  to  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  by  President  Lyndon 
Joiinson. 

In  these  capacities  and  others,  Hanes  met 
frequently  with  Roger  L.  Stevens,  the  board 
chairman  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  and  dis- 
cussed with  tiim  the  possibility  of  a  concert 
of  Moravian  music  at  the  center.  Hanes  also 
gave  Stevens  a  first-hand  opportunity  to 
learn  about  the  foundation  and  the  music  in 
its  archives  on  visits  to  Wlnston-Salem. 

Stevens  Is  a  trustee  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  Foundation,  Inc.,  and 
Julius  Rudel,  the  center's  musical  director, 
is  vice  chairman  of  the  arts  school's  advisory 
board. 

Mrs.  Braganza  is  the  southeastern  repre- 
sentative of  Friends  of  the  Kennedy  Center 
and  on  many  occasions  promoted  the  idea  for 
the  concert  with  center  officials. 

Harsanyi  and  Dr.  Ewald  V.  Noite,  executive 
director  of  the  foundation,  selected  the  music 
for  the  concert  from  materials  prepared  from 
manuscripts  in  the  foundation's  vaults  in 
Winston-Salem  and  Bethlehem. 

Other  Inaugural  attractions  at  the  t70  mil- 
lion center  which  officially  opened  Wednes- 
day have  included  the  world  premieres  of 
worlts  by  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Alberto 
Glnastera,  a  ballet  choreographed  by  Alvin 
Alley  to  music  by  Duk  ^  Ellington,  recitals  by 
some  of  the  nation's  foremost  concert  artists 
and  shows  by  popular  entertainers,  such  as 
the  Fifth  Dimension,  Merle  Haggard  and 
Chicago. 


HEALTH   CARE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OP    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  facing  this  body  is  the 
resolution  of  the  crisis  in  health  care  in 
the  United  States.  By  now,  the  problem 
is  no  longer  debatable,  and  we  are  left 
to  decide  only  the  plan  which  will  best 
insure  a  national  health  care  plan.  Dur- 
this  session,  a  number  of  important  bills 
have  been  introduced,  each  reflecting  a 
different  approach  to  the  solution. 

Alaska  has  a  special  stake  in  this  issue 
for  the  reason  that  it  feels  the  current 
health  care  crisis  in  its  most  extreme 
form. 

Many  health  care  plans  that  are  good 
for  the  urban  areas  of  our  country  are 
not  advantageous  for  many  Alaskans. 

The  Alaska  State  Medical  Association 
on  September  1,  1971,  issued  its  views  on 
national  health  insurance  and  it  is  my 
privilege  to  share  this  information  with 
all  my  colleagues  by  inserting  it  into  the 
Record : 

Planning   for  National  Hxalth  Caxx 
Dblivxbt 

The  Alaska  State  Medical  Association 
thanks  the  members  of  this  meeting  for  the 
opportunity  to  place  tills  statement  in  the 
record. 

The  physicians  of  Alaska  believe  that  na- 
tional legislation  altering  the  method  of  de- 
livery of  health  care  will  almost  siirely  be 
enacted  within  the  next  eighteen  months 
by  the  Congress.  We  shall  not  comment  In 
detail  on  the  various  bills  now  proposed  or 
pending,  since  we  believe  that  final  legisla- 
tion will  represent  a  compromise  combining 
various  features  of  these.  The  State  Medical 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  last  June 
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did  endorse  the  AMA's  "Medlcredlt"  plan, 
as  the  most  desirable  of  current  specific  pro- 
posals, but  the  association  is  continuing  to 
study  various  schemes  with  interest.  Wo 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  following  ele- 
ments as  germane  to  design  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

I.  Much  of  the  often  emotional  and  at 
times  polemical  discussion  of  this  problem 
has  implied  that  the  current  health  care  de- 
livery system  is  sadly  deficient  and  of  Uttle 
value;  the  term  "crisis  In  health  care"  Is  com- 
monly used.  We  feel  this  to  be  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration. Although  there  are  clearly  sig- 
nificant lacks  In  the  availability  of  care,  par- 
ticularly In  rural  and  ghetto  areas,  we  believe 
the  majority  in  Alaska  and  in  the  Nation 
are  receiving  satisfactory  care.  We  should  be 
certain  we  are  Improving  the  system  before 
radical  changes  are  adopted. 

U.  The  present  system  is  a  pluralistic  sys- 
tem, appropriate  to  a  free  society,  encom- 
passing as  it  does  Individual  practitioners,  a 
great  variety  of  forms  of  group  medicine— 
both  fee-for-service  and  prepaid,  and  purely 
socialistic  systems  in  the  government  hos- 
pital program.  (Cost-eSectiveness  studies  of 
these  last  systems  do  not,  Incldently,  engen- 
der great  optimism  for  economies  were  sim- 
Uar   institutions   to   be   widely  adopted.) 

nL  Expansion  of  health  care  availability 
must  depend  upon  the  expansion  of  facilities 
and  personnel.  Without  this,  the  stimulation 
of  demands  for  care  can  only  result  In  a 
chaotic  competition  for  available  servloes. 
The  complete  removal  of  financial  barriers  to 
treatment  comprises  a  strong  such  stimulus. 
If  the  ability  to  pay  seems  Ideallstlcally  an 
unacceptable  method  of  limiting  utilization, 
some  other  method  must  be  devised  as  a 
practical  matter,  since  available  funding  and 
facilities  have  finite  limits.  Both  pre-paid 
group  plans  and  government  hoslptals  are 
currently  facing  this  problem. 

IV.  In  the  last  two  decades,  the  number  of 
physicians  has  Increased  about  50%.  Al- 
though this  substantially  exceeds  the  popu- 
lation growth,  the  number  of  physicians  In 
actual  general  patient  care  has  proportion- 
ately decreased,  comprising  now  only  about 
two-thirds  of  all  doctors.  Motivational  fac- 
tors for  this  although  partially  obscure,  can 
p>erhBps  be  altered.  Greater  use  of  mechan- 
ized systems  can  improve  efficiency  at  the 
expense  of  associated  depersonalization,  not 
always  satisfying  to  the  sick  person.  Much 
greater  use  may  be  made  of  less  broadly 
trained,  so-called  "paramedical"  personnel, 
and  we  would  strongly  encourage  this  trend, 
despite  some  inherent  quality  loss. 

By  these  and  other  methods  the  Doctor 
supply  can  be  stretched,  for  it  clearly  will 
take  some  years  to  significantly  expand  *lt. 
But  we  must  stress  that  the  present  system 
is  relatively  efficient,  particularly  for  the 
more  common  medical  problem,  in  which 
the  Doctor-Patient  relationship  is  not  merely 
a  catchword,  but  the  sine-qua-non  of  rational 
therapy.  As  an  entrepreneur  the  doctor  ap- 
plies care  In  administration  of  his  business; 
as  one  who  does  piece-work  he  Is  stimulated 
to  efficiency;  and  In  the  fee-for-servloe  ar- 
rangement it  has  a  vested  Interest  In  the 
satisfaction  of  his  client — the  patient.  You 
wUl  note  none  of  these  considerations  apply 
to  some  of  the  proposed  plans.  And  although 
frequent  Jokes  about  the  night  call,  and  the 
house  call,  are  popular,  those  of  you  who 
have  dealt  with  saliarled  physicians  weU  un- 
derstand how  it  Is  when  you  really  have  an 
eight  to  five  doctor. 

In  su>oord  with  the  above  then,  we  should 
advocate  the  expansion  of  medical  schools 
(and  perhaps  revision  but  not  shortening  the 
curriculum ) ;  the  encouragement  of  the  uti- 
lization of  non-MJ3.'s  In  health  care,  by  suit- 
able intensive  though  narrow  training  pro- 
grams in  special  fields,  and  by  enabling  legis- 
lation to  overcome  legal  obstacles  to  their 
activities;  the  devising  of  Incentives  to  relo- 
cate doctors  to  areas  of  special  need,  and  to 
encourage  the  return  to  fwtlent  care  of  those 
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many  now  In  buslnees.  Industrial,  and  re- 
searcb  positions.  Considerable  ( 50-100 '«) 
gala  In  efficiency  will  accrue  to  the  credit 
of  be  who  can  eliminate  the  paperwork  In- 
volved in   medical  practice. 

V.  There  is  a  crisis,  IX  you  wish  to  use  the 
term.  In  medical  care  coats,  now  approaching 
•70  billion  annually  In  total  expenditure. 
This  is  not  Importantly  due  to  the  Inefficiency 
of  ho^ltals,  which  are  In  the  majority  non- 
profit, and  whose  labor  costs  have  rlaen  as- 
tronomically; It  Is  not  Importantly  du«  to  the 
avarice  of  physicians,  moet  of  whose  hourly 
wages  are  not  Inappropriate  to  the  skills  and 
responsibilities  Involved,  and  whoae  total  fees 
comprise  less  than  one-quarter  of  total  medi- 
cal costs.  Olacountlng  Inflation,  the  two 
major  factors  (which  must  be  controlled) 
are  the  vastly  Increased  complexity  of  serv- 
ices, and  the  loss  of  control  of  utilization. 

The  growth  over  the  last  two  decades  of 
third  party  payment  for  services,  together 
with  recent  institution  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  have  eliminated  natural 
restraints  on  expenditure.  Deductibles  and 
co-insurance  provisions  have  been  of  lim- 
ited effectiveness.  Since  the  physician  has 
traditionally  worked  primarily  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  patient  (a  role  we  feel  proper) 
be  Is  committed  to  the  provision  of  all  rea- 
sonable diagnostic  and  therapeutic  services 
The  suggestion  of  some  that  the  expansion 
of  medicare-like  programs  will  result  In  a 
solution  to  the  cost  problem  seems  at  very 
least  unrealistic  Clearly.  If  coat  to  the  pa- 
tient is  no  longer  to  serve  as  a  practical 
limit  to  services,  the  limits  must  be  set  by 
administrative  officials,  medical  profession- 
als or  otherwise.  We  feel  this  is  undesirable, 
but  possibly  the  only  solution  for  those  whose 
medical  care  must  be  completely  subsidized. 
Hop)efully  the  size  of  this  group  can  be  min- 
imized. 

Another  old  fashioned  tradition  in  the 
medical  profession  is  that  there  is  a  moral 
and  ethical  obligation  to  use  all  means  at 
the  doctor's  disposal  in  attempt  to  main- 
tain life  or  health.  But  as  science  has  ad- 
vanced,   medical    technology    has    exploded. 


and  with  It  cost.  Today's  office  call  and  to- 
day's patient-day  are  not  comparable  to 
those  of  twenty  years  ago,  nor  should  their 
cost  be.  A  reasonable  projection  of  present 
trends  would  place  total  medical  exp>endi- 
tures  in  1980  near  $200  billion,  or  about  15 
percent  of  the  ONP.  It  seems  dubious  that 
the  taxpayer  will  accept  this.  If  he  does  not, 
the  physicians'  duty  will  then  be  to  pro- 
vide such  services  to  the  patient  as  expense 
will  be  Justified  by  the  probable  benefit, 
including  both  medical  and  social  consid- 
erations, notwithstanding  the  patient's  de- 
sires. The  doctor  will  thus  be  an  agent  of 
the  state,  rather  than  of  the  patient,  an  un- 
comfortable role  for  most  of  us,  and  we 
think  for  our  patients. 

VI.  In  summary,  the  Alaska  State  Medi- 
cal Association  feels  that  the  present  meth- 
od of  medical  care  delivery  is  not  so  bad  as 
It  has  been  painted  in  many  quarters:  that 
violent  change  In  the  system  may  very  well 
produce  more  problems  than  we  now  have 
ar.d  may  well  result  in  the  babies  being 
flushed  with  the  bath  water  Of  the  two 
major  problems  visible  at  present,  lack  of 
personnel  and  facilities  is  probably  more 
Important,  and  few  of  the  presently  pro- 
posed plans  make  adequate  solution  for  this 
deficit,  the  correction  of  which  will  In  any 
case  take  some  time.  We  would  expressly 
caution  against  adoption  of  any  system  that 
would  through  financing  abruptly  increase 
demands  for  medical  service. 

The  solution  of  the  rising  cost  problem 
is  most  importantly  one  of  over-utilization 
and  over-sophlstlcatlon  of  services;  to  sug- 
gest that  real  economies  can  be  achieved  by 
the  substitution  of  bureaucracy  for  our  pres- 
ent system  is  diftlcult  for  most  of  us  to  ac- 
cept with  the  great  previous  projects  of 
the  government  everywhere  at  hand  for 
comparison.  Under  a  monopolistic  or  gov- 
ernment-paid plan,  economies  can  indeed 
be  affected,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  pa- 
tient's loss  of  any  control  in  his  manage- 
ment. We  would  venture  to  predict  that  the 
patient,  in  this  case  the  taxpayer,  under 
these   circumstances   would    not   have  great 
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gratitude  for  those  who  Imposed  this  syg. 
tem  upon  them.  Many  of  us  feel  that  the 
sick  patient  still  needs  a  doctor,  and  can- 
not be  well  satisfied  by  a  mass  production 
of  medical   Industry. 

We  would  further  caution  that  syst^ns 
that  have  evolved  over  considerable  time 
though  rarely  Immune  to  Improvement,  are 
very  likely  to  have  more  virtues  than  may 
be  recognized,  and  that  elegant  systems  con- 
cocted de  novo  from  the  heads  of  bright 
young  planners  are  very  likely  to  have  more 
defects  than  are  obvious  in  the  plannlne 
state.  " 

Finally,  a  medical  care  system  deals  pri- 
marUy   with   human   beings,   as  paUents.  as 
doctors,  as   technicians,  and  as  administra- 
tors  and   planners.    A   shrewd   and   realistic 
estimate   of    the   capacity   of   this   cast   for 
self-interest,   pettiness.    Inspiration   and   in- 
genuity,   may    optimize    the   design. 
Robert  D.  Whaley.  M.D  . 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    for   National 
Health    Legulation,    Leffislative   Com- 
mittee, ASMA. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^nVES 
Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families: 

How  long? 


SEISATE— Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord  God  Almighty,  guide,  we  pray 
Thee,  all  those  to  whom  has  been  com- 
mitted the  government  of  this  Nation 
and  grant  to  them  special  gifts  of  wis- 
dom and  unfailing  devotion  to  righteous- 
ness. May  their  leadership  and  their  leg- 
islation be  such  as  will  promote  the 
common  welfare,  succor  the  poor,  re- 
lieve the  oppressed,  redress  social  wrongs, 
subdue  terror  and  tyranny,  raise  our 
national  ideals  and  goals,  and  bring  in 
the  era  of  brotherhood. 

O  Thou  Redeemer  of  Life,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  mend  the  brokenness  of  our 
common  life.  Mitigate  the  tensions,  fears, 
and  anxieties  of  the  people  and  bring 
healing  to  their  wounded  spirits.  By  the 
power  of  divine  love,  expel  the  hate  and 
bitterness  which  blights  the  life  of  our 
society  and  destroys  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful.  Correct  and  reform  those  who 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds.  Sup- 
port and  strengthen  the  custodians  of 
the  law,  the  protectors  of  oiir  safety,  and 


all  keepers  of  public  order.  Unify  us  in 
common  cause  for  a  better  Nation  and  a 
better  world  under  Thy  rulership. 

In    the    Redeemer's   name   we   pray. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


The  Secietary  of  the  Interior  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  States  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York  to  find  a  viable  method 
of  managing  the  environmental  problems 
of  this  significant  river  basin. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  September  15. 1971. 


REPORT  ON  FEDERAL-INTERSTATE 
COMPACT  FOR  THE  HUDSON 
RIVER  BASIN— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  3  of  Public 
Law  89-605  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
91-242.  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  a  re- 
port by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  progress  which  has  been  achieved  in 
negotiations  on  a  Federal-Interstate 
Compact  for  the  Hudson  River  Basin. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  EXTENSION  AND 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Coimcil  on  Extension 
and  Continuing  Education  is  submitted 
herewith. 

This  Council,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  89-329,  has  reviewed  the  adminis- 
tration and  effectiveness  of  the  program 
authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  other  federally 
supported  extension  and  continuing  edu- 
cation programs. 
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Several  of  the  Council's  proposals  are 
highly  commendable,  especially  those  re- 
flecting a  concern  for  innovation  and  re- 
form in  post-secondary  education,  in- 
cluding the  proposed  National  Founda- 
tion for  Higher  Education,  and  its  rec- 
ommendation that  programs  directed  to 
continuing  education  for  adults  be  co- 
ordinated and  consolidated. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  September  IS.  1971. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

•  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  tfce  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  communicated  to  the  Senate 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  adopted  as 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Win- 
ston L.  Prouty,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  234)  to 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  detention 
camps,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H,R.  234)  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  es- 
tablishment of  detention  camps,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, September  14.  1971,  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETrNGS     DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENT  OP 
ELECTORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  357,  8.  2495,  which  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  and  all  around. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  as  follows: 

CXVn ^2007— Part  34 


a.  2486.  to  amend  the  Diatrlet  of  Ocflumbia 
Election  Act,  and  for  other  purpoMs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  I«  then 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Dlamct  of  ColumbU  Election  Act  (Act  ol 
August  la,  1965  (69  SUt.  699)  as  amended. 
D.C.  Ctode  I-IIOO  et  aeq.)  u  amended  as 
foUowB: 

(1)  Subsection  (2)  of  section  2  is  amended 
as  foUows: 

(a)  Clause  (A)  is  amended  by  striking 
"one-year  period"  and  by  Inserting  "thirty- 
day  period"  Instead. 

(b)  CUuse  (B)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"twenty-one"  and  Inserting  "eighteen"  in- 
stead. 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  ol 
section  10  la  amended  by  striking  out  "on 
the  twenty-first  day  foUowlng  such  election" 
and  by  inserting  instead  "not  less  than  two 
weeks  nor  more  than  six  weeks  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Board  has  determined  the  re- 
sults of  the  preceding  general  election.  At 
the  time  of  announcing  such  determlnaUon 
the  Board  shall  establish  and  announce  the 
date  of  the  runoff  election,  U  one  U  re- 
quired." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-361),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptrsposEs  OP  THE  snx 
The  purpose  of  the  bill,  S.  2495,  is  to  estab- 
lish a  30-day.resldency  durational  require- 
ment m  order  to  be  a  qualified  elector  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  addition,  the  bUl 
would  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  EUec- 
tlon  Act  to  provide  that  a  quaUfled  elector 
must  be  18  years  old  to  conform  the  language 
of  the  act  to  the  present  law. 

The  bUl  would  also  authorize  the  Board  of 
Elections  to  estabUsh  a  runoff  election  date 
not  less  than  2  weeks  nor  more  than  6  weeks 
after  the  Board  has  deternUned  the  results 
In  a  general  election  for  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  if  such  a  runoff  is  re- 
quired. This  flexible  2-  to  6-week  period  re- 
places the  mandatory  requirement  that  such 
a  runoff  be  held  21  days  after  such  general 
election. 

The  bill  Is  the  embodiment  of  recommen- 
dations made  to  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee by  the  Board  of  EUections  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

NEED  POS  THE  BOX 

The  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  pro- 
vides In  part  that  a  qualified  elector — that 
Is,  one  who  Is  qualified  to  reglarfier  and  vote — 
must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  who  has  resided  or 
has  been  docolclled  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia continuously  since  the  beginning  of  the 
1-year  period  ending  on  the  day  of  the  next 
election. 

This  1-year  residency  requirement  has  been 
part  of  the  election  law  since  1956,  and  until 
at  least  recenUy,  has  been  considered  to  apply 
to  voting  In  all  elections. 

During  recent  years,  the  durational  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voting  have  been 
shortened  In  a  nimaber  of  Jurisdictions 
throughout  the  country,  sometimes  by  legis- 
lative action  and  sometimes  by  court  action. 

In  June  1970,  the  Congress  in  Public  Law 
91-285,  determined,  in  effect,  that  In  the  case 
of  presidential  elections,  a  durational  resi- 
dency requirement  of  more  than  30  days  was 


constitutionally  abhorrent.  In  that  legisla- 
tion. Congress  directed  that  each  Stete  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  registration  of  lU  duly 
qualified  residents  at  any  time  up  to  30  days 
before  a  presidential  election. 

That  legislation  specifically  Included  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  its  defimuon  of  the 
word  'State";  and  so  there  is  at  the  very 
least  a  clear  congressional  statement  of  pol- 
icy that  the  30-day  residency  reqtilrement 
should  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  presiden- 
tial elections. 

The  statute  was,  of  course,  national  In 
scope;  but  Its  precise  language  leaves  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  whether  In  the  case  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  It  was  in  fact  en- 
tirely self-implementing,  since  the  statute 
did  not  either  specifically  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act  or  delegate  regula- 
tory authority  to  any  District  of  Columbia 
agency  to  shorten  the  residency  period. 

Legislative  clarification  of  this  point  in  the 
case  of  presidential  elections  In  the  District 
Is  therefore  Important,  and  the  matter  should 
be  put  to  rest  well  before  next  year's  presiden- 
tial election. 

The  applicabUlty  of  the  1-year  residency 
requirement  in  the  case  of  elections  for  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  also  challenged  In 
1970.  In  this  case  by  court  action.  Last  No- 
vember, a  three-Judge  Federal  court  struck 
down  as  unconstitutional  the  1-year  resi- 
dency requirement  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
had  resided  here  for  less  than  I  year  and 
who  wished  to  vote  in  the  elections  of  the 
Delegate  to  the  House. 

This  case,  Lester  v.  Board  of  Elections  (319 
P.  supp.  505  D.CX).C.  1970) ,  was  by  Its  terms 
applicable  orUy  to  the  election  of  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  District  Government  requested  the 
court  in  Lester  to  clarify  the  scope  of  its  opin- 
ion and  order,  in  an  effort  to  get  a  ruling  as 
to  whether  Its  decision  applied  to  other  elec- 
tions; but  the  court,  In  denying  the  District 
government's  motion,  stated  that  It  had  "held 
only  that  the  District  of  Columbia  1-year  du- 
rational residency  requirement  applied  to 
elections  for  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  (citations  omitted)  was 
unconstitutional." 

The  court  in  the  Lester  case  specifically  up- 
held as  constitutional  other  provisions  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  which  pro- 
hibited registration  for  any  30-day  period 
prior  to  an  election. 

The  Lester  case  was  decided  in  November 
of  1970,  and  was  applicable  to  the  Initial 
party  primary  elections  for  District  of 
Columbia  Delegate  held  In  January  1971,  and 
to  the  initial  general  election  for  District  of 
Columbia  Delegate  held  in  March  1971,  for 
the  short  imtial  congressional  term  which 
ends  in  January  1973. 

As  a  result  of  Lester,  a  number  of  people 
registered  here  who  had  lived  here  less  than 
a  year  before  one  or  the  other  of  these  Dele- 
gate elections.  Many  of  these  people  will  not 
have  resided  here  for  a  full  year  by  this 
November,  at  which  time  the  District  will 
have  regularly  scheduled  Board  of  Education 
elections. 

Since  the  Lester  case  quite  clearly  does  not 
rule  on  the  residency  requirement  for  Board 
of  Education  elections.  It  would  appear  that 
unless  the  1955  statutory  residency  require- 
ment is  changed  before  November  of  this 
year,  voting  will  be  forbidden  In  the  School 
Board  election  by  those  registered  voters  who 
will  have  been  here  less  than  a  year  but  who 
nevertheless  were  uble  to  vote  In  January  and 
In  March  for  the  elections  for  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  possibly  even  more  confusing  residency 
problem  will  arise  In  connection  with  the 
party  elections  on  May  2,  1972.  On  that  day 
there  will  be  two  different  closed  party  elec- 
tions, and  unless  the  residency  period  Is 
changed  by  statute,  there  will  be  two  seu  of 
residency  requirements  for  all  person  who 
have  lived  here  less  than  a  year. 
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Then  will  be  %  closed  party  prlm&ry  elecx 
tlon  under  the  1970  act  to  chooae  party 
candidates  for  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— to  which  the  30-day  residency 
requirement  will  apply  under  the  authority 
of  the  Letter  case. 

On  the  same  day  there  wUl  be  closed  party 
elections  also  under  the  original  1956  Elec- 
tion Act  for  candidates  for  delegate  to  the 
presidential  nominating  conventions,  for  na- 
tional committeemen  and  national  commlt- 
teewomen  and  members  of  local  political  par- 
ties, as  well  as  voting  on  the  so-called  party 
questions. 

The  statutory  1-year  residency  require- 
ment would  appear  to  apply  to  this  second 
group  of  elections,  unless  the  period  were 
amended  by  legislation. 

CONCLUSIOirB 

In  view  of  the  confusing  situation  in  re- 
gard to  the  diirational  residency  require- 
ments for  qualified  electors  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  because  of  the  prospective 
difficulty  in  administering  the  elections  in 
November,  1971,  the  committee  urges  the  en- 
actment of  8.  3495. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
elerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  1972  defense  authorization 
biU,  now  before  the  Senate,  with  mixed 
feelings.  Let  me  first  say  that  I  consider 
that  it  has  lowered  our  national  defense 
and  national  security  to  a  dangerous 
level.  It  is  the  latest  step  In  the  steady, 
uninterrupted  trend  to  making  the 
United  States  a  second-rate  power  in- 
capable of  assuring  the  future  security 
and  freedom  of  its  people. 

It  is  the  latest  step  In  the  shifting 
balance  of  military  power  In  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  first  basic  step  came  a 
few  years  ago  with  the  advocacy  of  par- 
ing down  our  military  strength  to  no 
more  than  parity  with  that  of  the  Sonet 
Union  in  order  to  convince  the  Kremlin 
that  we  were  really  sincere  about  peace. 

Given  the  justifiable  and  imderstand- 
able  concern  of  the  American  people  for 
a  greater  allocation  of  our  national  re- 
sources to  domestic  and  welfare  needs — 
and  given  the  public  repugnance  to  the 
Vietnam  involvement  and  the  unfair 
spin-off  of  backlash  against  the  mili- 
tary— there  is  a  desperate  need  for  a 
wider  public  understanding  not  only  that 
the  balance  of  military  power  is  shifting 
against  the  United  States,  not  only  that 


it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  National  Gtov- 
ernment  to  "provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense" of  our  country,  but  as  well  that 
our  domestic  and  welfare  priorities  mean 
nothing  if  we  grow  so  militarily  Inferior 
that  the  enemy  takes  over. 

In  our  free  democracy — where  dissent 
is  almost  unlimited  even  in  its  extreme 
forms  of  violence  as  contrasted  to  the 
complete  intolerance  of  dissent  in  a  to- 
talitarian regime,  the  ultimate  defense 
posture  is  determined  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  But  the  will  of  the  people  is 
shaped  by  what  they  know  and  what  in- 
formation they  have. 

In  this  time  of  disillusionment  with  in- 
ternational responsibilities  and  an  in- 
tense concern  with  pressing  domestic 
needs — of  putting  our  own  house  in  order 
before  looking  outward  to  our  national 
defense  and  national  security — it  is  ob- 
viously difficult  to  achieve  the  desperately 
needed  public  imderstanding  and  conse- 
quent suppKjrt  of  the  American  people 
for  an  adequate  national  defense  and 
national  security. 

The  only  way  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  the  facts  to  the  American 
people  and  to  bring  home  to  them  the 
clear  consequences  of  second-rate  mili- 
tary status. 

As  the  President  has  said: 

If  we  are  less  strong  than  necessary  .  .  . 
there  wUl  be  no  domestic  society  to  look 
after. 

Military  weakness  and  national  inse- 
curity literally  invite  diplomatic  black- 
mail and  the  strategy  of  terror  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Military  weakness  and  na- 
tional insecurity  increase  the  chances  of 
overconfidence  and  miscalculation  by  the 
enemy  to  trigger  war. 

These  are  not  just  the  views  of  a  sena- 
torial "hawk"  or  "warmonger."  They  are 
the  warnings  that  have  also  been  elo- 
quently expressed  by  the  blue  ribbon 
defense  panel  composed  of  outstanding 
private  citizens. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  to  remind 
the  American  people  of  the  continuous 
external  pressures  exerted  against  our 
Nation  and  people.  There  is  a  desperate 
need  to  remind  the  American  people  that 
the  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament, 
negotiation  from  weakness,  or  scaling 
down  to  parity  to  prove  sincerity. 

History  is  precisely  to  the  contrary. 
There  is  a  desperate  need  to  remind  the 
American  people  that  among  the  great 
nations,  only  the  strong  surnve,  and  that 
weakness  on  our  part  in  military  capa- 
bility and  national  will  would  be  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  most  serious  question  Is  the  will  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  only  reason  about  any  doubt  in 
that  will  is  the  fact  that  the  serious 
situ.ition  has  not  been  gotten  across  to 
the  American  people.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  their  will  If  they  know  and  realize 
how  serious  the  situation  Is. 

But  they  do  not.  Since  they  do  not,  and 
In  view  of  the  existing  pressures  and 
drives  against  the  military,  I  have  re- 
luctantly concluded  that  this  bill  Is  about 
the  best  we  can  hope  for  despite  its  de- 
ficiencies in  national  defense  and  na- 
tional security.  And  so  I  am  supporting  it 
but  without  any  great  enthusiasm. 


The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  is  to  be  commended 
on  his  dedication,  patience,  thoroughness, 
guidance,  and  outstanding  leadership. 

He  has  clearly  done  the  best  that  he 
could  in  anticipation  of  the  inevitable 
vigorous  attacks  on  the  biU  to  be  made 
on  the  Senate  fioor.  I  commend  the  sub- 
committees and  the  committee  staff  on 
their  sincere  efforts  and  work. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  express  a 
very  concerned  hope  that  next  year's  bill 
will  be  much  stronger  and  much  more 
realistic — simply  because  by  that  time 
the  American  people  will  have  been  ade- 
quately informed,  alerted,  and  awakened 
to  the  serious  weakening  of  our  national 
security  and  the  ominous  shifting  of  the 
balance  of  military  power  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  hope  that  In  their  awakening  they 
will  have  so  expressed  themselves  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress  that  there 
wlU  be  no  doubt  about  the  will  of  the 
American  pec^le  and  that  there  will  be  a 
genuine  and  accurate  response  to  that 
expressed  will. 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  approaching. 
Let  us  prtiy  that  recognition  and  action 
on  the  frightful  truth  comes  sufficiently 
in  advance  to  bolster  our  national  se- 
curity to  such  strength  as  to  save  our 
Nation  and  pec^le. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nommations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

George  Bush,  of  Texas;  Christopher  H. 
Phillips,  of  New  York;  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jt., 
U.S.  Representative  from  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan; Edward  J.  Dcbwinski,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Illinois:  and  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan,  of  New  York,  to  be  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  a6th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Natloiiis;  and 

Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  of  Texas;  Arthur  A. 
Fletcher,  of  Washington;  Mrs.  Gladys  O'Don- 
nell,  of  California;  W,  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  of 
Georgia;  and  Bernard  Zagorin.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  alternate  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  aeth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
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and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

8.  2516.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  reimburse  owners  of  equlnes 
tnd  accredited  veterinarians  for  certain  ex- 
penses of  vaccinations  Incurred  for  protec- 
tion against  Venezuelan  equine  encephalo- 
myelitis. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

8.2517.  A  bill  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobUe 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  2518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Kol- 
braiasz:  and 

S.  2519.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Pareja  Romualdo.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

S.  2520.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sung  Ttmg 
Wang  and  Wen  Fen  Wang;  and 

S.  2521.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosario  O. 
Caladlao.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

3. 2522.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  piirchase  limit 
In  high  cost  areas.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Baniang,  Housing  and  Urban  ASairs. 
By  Mr.  McGEE : 

S.  2523.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall   assume   the  risks  of  its 
fidelity  losses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

a.  2524.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment under  section  6431  or  credit  under  sec- 
tion 39  for  gasoline  used  to  operate  concrete 
mixers  and  to  provide  for  exemption  under 
section  4041  for  dlesel  fuel  and  special  motor 
fuels  used  to  operate  concrete  mixers.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2516.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  owners 
of  equines  and  accredited  veterinarians 
for  certain  expenses  of  vaccinations  in- 
cuired  for  protection  against  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalomyelitis.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  that  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  reimburse  horse  owners 
and  accredited  veterinarians  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  connection 
with  the  vaccination  of  equine  animals 
against  Venezuelan  equine  encephalo- 
myelitis, which  struck  Texas  on  July  9, 
1971. 

VEE,  first  diagnosed  in  Venezuela  in 
1935  and  1936,  spread  to  other  South 
American  coimtries  and  into  Central 
America  in  1969  and  into  southern  Mex- 
ico in  1970.  In  April  1971,  the  virus  was 
identified  in  an  area  just  south  of  Tam- 
pico,  Mexico.  Shortly  thereafter  it  spread 
into  south  Texas,  causing  widespread 
deatli  to  the  equine  population. 

On  June  25,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture approved  and  supplied  vaccine  to 
13  counties  in  Texas  which  were  hardest 
hit  by  the  disease:  Cameron,  Willacy, 
Hidalgo,  Starr,  Jim  Hogg,  Kenedy,  Za- 
pata, Brooks,  Kleber,  Nueces,  Duval,  and 


Jim  Wells,  along  with  one-half  of  Webb. 
At  the  time  the  vaccine  v.'as  first  avail- 
able to  animal  owners,  the  owners  had  to 
pay  veterinarians  the  fees  for  immuniza- 
tion. But  on  July  16,  1971,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hardin  declared  that  a  na- 
tional emergency  existed  due  to  the  epi- 
demic and  proceeded  to  take  extensive 
measures  directed  toward  halting  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  He  directed  that  as 
of  the  July  16  date  the  Crovemment 
would  pay  the  $4  fee  for  vaccinations. 

As  a  result  of  the  massive  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultme,  public 
health  officials,  and  the  Communicable 
Disease  Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  Texas  Animal 
Health  Department  and  the  Texas  vet- 
erinarians, the  di-seise  was  confined  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  the  losc>  to  the  horse  industrj-  wat 
also  confined  to  Texai. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  only  equit- 
able that  the  tjs.  Government  reim- 
burse those  individuals  who  first  strag- 
gled with  the  disease  and  who  suffered 
tlie  greatest  loss.  My  bill  would  pro\1de 
tliat  the  expense;;  incuired  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  vaccine  between  Jane 
25  and  July  15  be  reimbuised  at  the  rate 
of  $4  per  immunization. 

Many  States  across  the  Nation  have 
been  allowed  to  vaccinate  without  ex- 
pense, and  I  feel  that  those  who  fought 
the  disease  when  it  was  running  ram- 
pant in  my  State  and  prevented  it  from 
spreading  to  other  States  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  financially  penalized.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
this  legislation  for  those  deserving  in- 
dividuals who  helped  to  accomplish  a 
nearly  impossible  feat  during  the  month 
of  July  in  Texas. 

I  ask  tmaiiimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2516 
A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture lo  rplmbdr<:e  owners  of  equlnes  and 
accredited  veterinarians  for  certain  ex- 
penses of  vaccinations  incurred  for  pro- 
tection against  Venezuelan  equine  en- 
cephalomyelitis 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cungrcss  aasembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  reimburse  owners  of  equlnes  and 
accredited  veterinarians  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  by  them  In  connection  with  the  vac- 
cination of  equines  against  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalomyelitis.  Such  expenses 
must  have  been  Incvirred  within  the  State  of 
Texas  during  the  period  beginning  June  25, 
1971  throtigh  July  15,  1971  after  which  pe- 
riod the  expenses  of  equine  vaccinations 
against  Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis 
were  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  an  emergency  animal  disease  out- 
break threatening  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  amount  of  reimbursement  shall 
be  $4.00  for  each  equine  vaccmated  against 
Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis  which 
vpas  the  amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  such  servioee  beginning  on  July 
16.  1971.  Payment  wUl  be  made  to  each  owner 
upon  submission  of  a  record  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  each  equine 
vaccinated  and  a  certification  by  the  owner 
that  payment  was  made  to  an  accredited  vet- 


erinarian. Payment  will  be  made  to  each  ac- 
credited veterinarian  upon  submission  at  a 
record  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culttire  of  services  performed  In  adminis- 
tering Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis 
vaccine  and  a  certification  that  no  payment 
was  received  for  such  services.  Payments 
made  to  owners  of  equlnes  and  accredited 
veterinarians  shall  relieve  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  of  any  and  all  claims  In  connection 
with  the  equine  vaccinations  covered  under 
this  Act. 

Sxc.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  Bvuna  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reimburse  owners  of  equlnes  and  accred- 
ited veterlnanana  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  All  claims  for  reimbursement  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgrictHture  not  later  than  six  (6) 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2517.  A  bill  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  house  trailers  and 
mobile  dwellings  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  Referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  alleviate  a  problem 
in  regard  to  the  moving  allowance  pro- 
vided to  the  serviceman  with  a  mobUe 
home.  As  it  now  stands,  there  is  a  limit 
of  74  cents  per  mUe  on  a  trailer  move 
for  a  permanent  station  change.  I  am  In- 
formed by  members  of  the  service  that 
this  ceiling  results  in  them  having  to  pay 
some  moving  costs  themselves,  which  has 
two  adverse  effects  as  far  as  the  public's 
interest  is  concerned. 

First,  this  extra  cost  of  being  in  the 
service  amounts  to  a  reduction  in  pay, 
and  makes  the  service  somewhat  less  at- 
tractive as  a  career.  Second,  the  Govern- 
ment is  interested  in  promoting  mobile 
home  ownership  as  a  means  of  closing 
the  housing  gap  that  exists  today,  and 
the  penalty  taat  the  present  law  effec- 
tively imposes  on  servicemen  who  prefer 
to  own  mobile  homes  tends  to  deter  mo- 
bile home  ownership. 

My  bill  would  give  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment sufficient  authority  to  make  sure 
that  the  serviceman  does  not  find  himself 
financially  penalized  for  owning  a  mobile 
home.  I  recommend  this  measure  to  the 
Senate  for  its  thorough  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2517 
A  bill  to  amend  section  409  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  transportation 
of  house  trailers  and  mobile  dwellings  of 
members  of  the   uniformed  services 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  TT>at  section  409 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"§  409.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances trailers; 
"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned  a^id  in  place  of  the 
transportation  of  baggage  and  hovisehold  ef- 
fects, a  member,  or  in  the  case  of  his  death 
his  dependent,  who  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to  transportation  of  baggage  and 
household  effects  under  section  406  of  this 
title,  may  transport  a  hou.se  trailer  or  mobile 
dwelling    within    the    continental    United 
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states,  within  Alaska  or  between  the  oontl- 
nental  United  States  and  Alaska,  for  use  as 
a  residence  by  one  of  the  following  means — 

■■  (1 )  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling  and 
receive  a  monetary  allowance  In  place  of 
transportation  at  a  rate  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretaries  concerned,  but  not  more  than 
20  cents  a  mile; 

■•(2)  deliver  the  trailer  or  dwellings  to  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  transportation 
by  the  United  States  or  by  commercial 
means;  or 

"(3)  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling  by 
commercial  means  and  be  reimbursed  by  the 
United  States  for  the  expense,  including  the 
expe.-ises  of  necessary  tolls,  charges,  and  per- 
mit fees. 

However,  the  cost  of  transportation  under 
clause  (2)  or  the  reimbursement  under  clause 
(3)  may  not  be  more  than  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  maximum  weight  allowance  of 
baggage  and  household  effects  prescribed  by 
the  Secretaries  concerned  for  the  member  or 
his  dependent.  Any  payment  authorized  by 
this  section  may  be  made  in  advance  of  the 
transportation  concerned.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  'continental  United  States' 
means  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  who  Is  or- 
dered to  make  a  change  of  permanent  station 
from  a  place  inside,  to  a  place  outside,  or 
from  a  place  outside,  to  a  place  inside,  the 
continental  United  States  or  Alaska  Is  en- 
titled to  both  the  transportation  of  his  house 
trailer  or  mobile  dwelimg  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  his  baggage  and  household  effects 
within  the  continental  United  States  or 
Alaska.  However,  the  total  cost  of  moving  his 
baggage  and  household  effects  and  his  house 
trailer  or  mobUe  dwelling  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States  or  Alaska  may  not  be 
more  than  the  cost  of  transporting  the  max- 
imum weight  allowance  of  baggage  and 
household  effects  authorized  for  the  member 
or  his  dependent  from — 

"(1)  the  old  duty  station  In  the  continen- 
tal United  States  or  Alaska  to  the  location  to 
which  the  house-trailer  or  mobile  dwelling  la 
transported  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  thence  to  the  port  of  embarkation 
through  which  household  goods  would  have 
been  transported  from  the  old  duty  station; 
or 

"(2)   the  greater  distance  of  either — 

"(A)  the  port  of  debarkation  to  the  new 
duty  station  In  the  continental  United  States 
or  Alaska;  or 

•'  (B)  the  location  where  the  housetraller  or 
mobile  dwelling  was  transported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  to  the  new  duty 
station  In  the  continental  United  States  or 
Alaska." 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2522.  A  bill  to  increase  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association 
purchase  limit  in  high  cost  areas.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
that  would  enable  home  buyers  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States  with  high  con- 
struction costs  to  get  a  larger  share  of 
the  $2  billion  now  available  nationally 
for  interest  subsidies. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association — 
"Ginnie  Mae" — to  pay  part  of  the  inter- 
est on  FHA-insured  mortgages  up  to 
$26,000  in  high  cost  areas. 

The  present  ceiling  is  a  imlversal  one 
of  $22,000.  with  no  differential  in  States 
where  building  costs  are  over  the  na- 
tional average. 

Only  11.8  percent  of  the  FHA  homes 


sold  in  California  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1970  were  priced  below  $22,000  and 
thus  were  eligible  for  "Ginnie  Mae"  aid. 
That  statewide  figure  was  considerably 
lower  in  areas  like  Los  Angeles  where  a 
mere  2.6  percent  fell  below  the  $22,000 
ceiling. 

In  contrast,  he  estimated  that  40.7 
percent  of  FHA  homes  nationally  are 
priced  low  enough  for  buyers  to  qualify 
for  interest  subsidies. 

The  average  price  nationally  of  an 
FHA-insured  new  home  at  the  end  of 
1970  was  $24,402,  but  In  at  least  six 
States,  the  average  was  $26,000  or  more. 
The  States  were  Calitomia,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Nevada,  Michigan,  and  Vir- 
gima. 

Home  building  costs  in  Minnesota 
ranked  highest  of  the  31  States  report- 
mg.  with  an  average  price  of  $28,786. 
Connecticut  is  believed  to  be  still  higher, 
but  tnat  State  does  not  report  its  figures 
to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

The  average  FHA  home  in  California 
costs  $26,386,  and  the  figures  go  up  to 
$27,112  in  San  Francisco;  $28,097  in  and 
around  Los  Angeles,  and  $30,943  in 
Anaheim-Santa  Ana-Garden  Grove. 

Average  home  prices  in  other  Califor- 
nia standard  metropolitan  statistical  dis- 
tricts are:  Oxnard- Ventura,  $27,775; 
Sacramento,  $25,333;  San  Diego,  $25,- 
637;  and  San  Jose,  $24,927. 

President  Nixon  has  released  $2  bil- 
lion effective  August  17  for  Giiinie  Mae 
to  use  for  interest  subsidies  on  FHA 
homes.  But  very  few  would-be  home  buy- 
ers in  California  and  other  high  priced 
States  will  be  able  to  share  in  these  fimds 
under  present  regulations. 

In  only  six  reporting  States  is  the  aver- 
age FHA  home  priced  under  $22,000,  and 
these  homes  account  for  only  about  half 
the  number  built  in  those  States. 

A  ceiling  differential  has  been  part  of 
the  special  assistance  provisions  of  the 
GNMA  law  ever  since  it  was  enacted  in 
1958.  At  that  time  the  mortgage  ceUing 
was  set  at  $16,000  generally  and  $19,000  in 
high  cost  areas. 

The  differential  was  maintained 
through  successive  amendments  raising 
the  ceiling  but  through  some  oversight, 
the  differential  was  dropped  in  Decem- 
ber 1969,  when  the  ceiling  was  raised  to 
$22,000. 


By  Mr.  McGEE: 

S.  2523.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  uie  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  assume  the  risks 
of  its  fldeUty  losses.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  assume  the  risk  of  fidelity  bonds 
for  civilian  employees  and  mihtary  per- 
sonnel of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  legislation  is  an  official  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  April  of  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury*  on  this  recom- 
mendation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


The  Secketabt  or  the  TKEAStniT, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  31.  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
Preiident  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Pbxsidemt:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  "To 
provide  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
assume  the  risks  of  \ta  fidelity  losses." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  the 
statutory  requirements  for  bonding  Federal 
civilian  employees  and  military  personnel 
charged  with  accountability  for  public  fuuds 
or  public  property,  and  establish  a  seU-lnsur- 
auce  program  for  the  Governments  fidelity 
losses  by  permitting  agencies  to  charge  iheu 
appropriations  for  such  losses.  Enactment  of 
the  legislation  would  result  In  savings  to  the 
Government  since  bond  premiums  have  con- 
sistently exceeded  amounts  recovered  from 
surety  companies.  The  proposal  is  also  con- 
sistent with  the  Government's  general  pohcy 
of  assuming  its  own  insurable  risks — a  poUcy 
stemming  irom  the  fact  that  Governmei^t  has 
the  resources  to  assume  such  risks.  In  the 
financial  area,  the  risks  are  mininial  because 
of  extensive  systems  of  financial  checks  and 
balances  that  limit  the  opportuxutles  for 
fraud  or  negligence  in  the  handling  of  Gov- 
ernment funds. 

Under  Public  Law  323,  84th  Congress  (8 
U.S.C.  14) ,  the  head  of  each  department  and 
establishment  In  the  Executive  Branch  is 
authorized  to  procure  a  bond  at  Government 
expense  to  cover  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  his  department  who  are  required 
by  law  or  administrative  regulation  to  be 
bonded.  Prior  to  enactment  oi  this  law  these 
Individuals  were  required  to  pay  their  own 
fidelity  bond  premiums.  During  fiscal  year 
1955,  the  last  full  fiscad  year  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  323,  the  amount  of  the 
bond  premiums  paid  by  Federal  employees 
was  $1,732,748.  Although  the  foregoing  stat- 
ute elinunated  this  inequity,  experience  un- 
der the  law  in  procuring  blanket  and  posi- 
tion schedule  bonds  to  cover  large  groups  ol 
employees  has  focused  attention  on  the  prac- 
tical and  economical  aspects  of  the  require- 
ments for  bond  coverage. 

These  experience  factors  can  be  high- 
lighted from  the  consolidated  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  agency  fidelity 
bonding  activities  which  the  above  Act  re- 
quired of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
most  recent  report,  covering  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  showed  that  as  of -June  30,  1970  there 
were  963.269  employees  covered  by  fidelity 
bonds;  the  total  computed  annual  cost  of 
premiums  of  bonds  In  effect  on  that  date 
was  $425,753.  For  the  14 '/j  fiscal  years  that 
the  Government  has  borne  the  expense  of 
the  bond  premiums,  the  premiums  have  ex- 
ceeded claims  filed  by  $1.188  263.  The  Comp- 
troller General,  In  a  report  to  the  Congress 
in  December  1964  (B-8201)  recommending 
discontinuance  of  the  Bonding  of  Federal 
employees,  estimated  that  annual  savings  of 
$190,000  could  be  achieved  thereby.  A  re- 
cent decision  by  the  Poet  Office  Department 
to  significantly  reduce  the  number  of  their 
employees  covered  by  bonds  would  lower  this 
estimate;  however,  the  Department's  move  in 
this  direction  stems  from  a  recognition  that 
the  cost  of  bond  coverage  is  becoming  pro- 
hibitive, and  lends  support  to  the  self-Insur- 
ance concept  proposed  In  the  draft  bill.  Ad- 
ditional savings  could  be  expected  from 
elimination  of  certain  administrative  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  the  procurement 
of  the  bonds,  and  related  operations — ex- 
penses that  have  aggregated  $730,008  over  the 
last  14'4  fiscal  years. 

Generally  speaking,  the  only  positions  re- 
quired to  be  bonded  are  those  Involving  the 
disbursement  and  safe-keeping  of  public 
funds.  Individuals  assigned  to  these  positions 
are  responsible  for  public  funds  far  In  excess 
of  the  coverage  provided  by  the  bond.  For  ex- 
ample, the  statutory  bonding  requirement  for 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  has  r«* 
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malned  at  $160,000  since  establishment  of 
that  position  In  1789,  although  the  Incum- 
bent of  that  position  is  responsible,  in  terms 
of  cash  alone,  for  average  balances  of  ap- 
proximately $0  billion  In  the  Treasurer's  gen- 
eral account.  An  accounting  and  finance  oflS- 
cer  In  a  military  department  Is  ordinarily 
bonded  for  $10,000,  but  annually  disburses 
many  times  this  amount.  The  cost  of  com- 
plete coverage  for  most  disbursing  officers 
would  be  prohibitive,  and  in  many  cases  com- 
plete coverage  would  not  be  available — as  a 
practical  matter.  Clearly,  this  situation  re- 
sults In  only  "token"  coverage  In  those  ac- 
countability eu'eas  where  the  pKJtentlal  for  the 
largest  monetary  losses  exists.  Actually,  of 
the  almost  $7  million  In  total  losses  Incurred 
since  1966,  approximately  $1.9  million  of  such 
losses,  or  about  28  percent,  exceeded  the  lim- 
its of  the  bond  coverage. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  procuring  fidelity  bonds, 
thereby  saving  the  Government  the  net  ex- 
cess of  the  premiums  and  other  expenses  over 
the  net  recoveries  on  claims.  Agencies  would 
self-insure  against  fidelity  losses,  and,  to  the 
extent  that  any  such  losses  proved  to  be  un- 
collectible, would  charge  the  applicable  ap- 
propriation for  the  amounts  of  such  losses. 
Agency  practices  In  restoring  or  adjusting  the 
accounts  of  any  defaulting  employee  would 
be  performed  under  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Agency  experience  under  the  self-In- 
surance program  would  be  reported  annually 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  five  full  fiscal  years  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  draft  bill. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
Join  In  sponsoring  this  proposed  legislation 
under  the  Joint  Financial  Management  Im- 
provement Program  established  under  section 
111(f)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  65(f)).  I  am 
transmitting  the  proposal  In  behalf  of  this 
Joint  program.  It  would  be  appreciated  If  you 
would  lay  the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate. 
An  identical  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Connallt. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1311,  The 
Newsmen's  Privileges  Act  of  1971. 

S.    2134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2134,  the 
Office  of  Constituent  Assistant  Act. 

S.    2380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2380.  to  amend  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 5,  1966  (80  Stat.  1309),  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore. 


SENATE  JOrNT  BESOLXmON    79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  79,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLtmON     135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hxtmphrey). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  . 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coop- 
er), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135.  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  Issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  one 
day  of  each  year  as  "National  Law  Offi- 
cers Appreciation  Day." 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLTTnON     145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  145,  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  June  18.  1972,  and  ending 
June  24,  1972,  as  "National  Engineering 
Technicians  Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
40— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  EXTEND 
CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  ARKANSAS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  mv  senior  colleague 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  Unlversitv  of  Ar- 
kansas on  the  occasion  of  its  100th  an- 
niversary. 

As  one  who  has  been  associated  with 
this  institution  for  well  over  50  years.  I 
have  watched  it  grow  and  develop  Into 
one  of  this  country's  finest  State  uni- 
versities and  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that. 
as  one  of  its  graduates,  I  was  able  to  re- 
turn to  serve  it  as  both  a  professor  and 
as  Its  president. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  Is  both  the 
Stite  university  and  the  land-grant  col- 
lege of  Arkansas.  Established  and  sup- 
ported by  the  people  of  the  State.  It  is 
one  of  69  land-grant  institutions 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  came  Into  ex- 
istence on  March  27,  1871.  as  the  Ar- 
kansas Industrial  University  by  action  of 
the  Arkansas  General  Assembly,  vrith 
the  assistance  of  a  grant  of  Federal  lands 
as  an  endowment  from  the  National 
Government.  This  land  was  sold  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  passed 
by  Congress  In  1862  and  the  proceeds 
were  used  to  help  establish  the  school 
at  Payettevllle,  Ark.,  the  home  of  Its 
main  campus  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  Organic 
Act  of  1871.  which  established  the  Ar- 
kansas Industrial  University — the  name 
was  changed  to  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas in  1899 — was  a  truly  remarkable  piece 
of  legislation,  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
State  was  beset  with  critical  problems  of 
Reconstruction.  Despite  the  magnitude 


of  these  problems,  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas had  faith  in  their  abihty  not  only 
to  build  a  university,  but  to  build  a  good 
one.  Thus  the  legislation  created  a  board 
of  trustees  with  sufficient  freedom  and 
authority  to  carry  out  "those  things 
proper  to  the  full  operation  and  well-be- 
ing of  a  first  class  university." 

Displaying  this  same  faith  and  looking 
forward  into  the  future,  the  board  of 
trustees  resolved  that  "the  University 
should  be  made  worthy  of  the  State 
whose  name  it  bears." 

From  its  beginning  in  a  reconditioned 
farmhouse  with  eight  students  and  four 
faculty  members  Including  the  president, 
the  university  and  all  who  have  been 
associated  with  it  have  continually 
worked  to  live  up  to  these  standards.  The 
result  has  been  growth  and  development 
in  enormous  proportion.  Today,  the  tml- 
versity's  14  colleges  and  schools  serve 
over  17  000  students,  and  Its  physical 
pronerties  total  almost  $100  million. 

This  growth  and  development  are  con- 
sistent with  the  land  grant  concept.  In- 
stitutions like  the  University  of  Arkansas 
must  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  if  the 
States  which  they  serve  are  to  prow  and 
prosper.  In  this  connection,  the  decade 
from  1960  to  1970  is  particularly  sie- 
niflcant  for  it  reflects  this  university's 
ability  to  keen  pace  with  a  rapidly 
changing  State,  a  State  verv  much  on 
the  move  in  terms  of  its  culture,  econ- 
omy, and  its  people. 

In  1960.  the  year  In  which  the  cur- 
rent president.  Dr.  David  Mullins,  as- 
sumed oflRce.  the  enrollment  at  the 
Favetteville  campus  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  was  5.862.  By  1970.  this  figure 
had  increa<;ed  to  well  over  11.000.  which 
renresented  the  addition  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  fair-sized  college  every  year 
in  that  neriod.  That  unprecedented  rise 
in  enrollment  compelled  the  university 
to  augment  greatly  its  staff  and  facil- 
ities and  thus  it  embarked  in  1960  upon 
an  ambitious  development  program  de- 
siened  to  provide  a  margin  of  greatness 
in  the  university's  programs  of  Instruc- 
tion, research,  and  public  service. 

In  those  10  years  from  1960  to  1970. 
over  S37.5  million  was  spent  on  construc- 
tion of  academic,  housing,  administra- 
tive, and  service  facilities  at  the  uni- 
versity, the  total  university  exD*»ridi- 
tures  for  research  Increased  from  S4.8 
million  to  almost  $15.5  million,  and  the 
total  budget  of  the  university  rose  from 
approximately  S20  million  in  1961  to 
more  than  $61  million  In  1970. 

Yet,  the  ability  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  conditions  is  only  one  yardstick 
with  which  to  measure  the  greatness  of 
a  imlversity.  The  greatness  of  a  State 
educational  institution  must  also  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  its  total  contribution 
to  the  society  It  serves.  The  research  and 
service  contributions  of  this  university 
have  been  veil  documented,  and  the 
number  of  graduates,  totaling  over  42.000 
for  the  first  century  is  a  matter  of  record 
In  numbers,  this  is  a  signlflcant  and 
measurable  contribution  to  our  human 
resources,  but  the  more  elusive  measure. 
In  terms  of  people,  their  aspirations,  and 
their  accomplishments  reflects  a  different 
and  higher  dimension.  The  distance 
which  these  graduates  have  traveled  from 
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infonnation  to  Insight,  from  formal 
training  in  higher  education  to  a  life  of 
himian  fulfillment,  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est measure  of  the  stature  of  this 
university. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  imlversity 
today  may  very  well  have  exceeded  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  its  early  found- 
ers, but  this  Is  only  the  beginning.  As 
President  Mullins  noted  in  a  letter  com- 
memorating this  centennial  year: 

Tbe  challenges  aud  opp<xtunlties  which 
will  b«  preoented  to  the  Univcraity  of  Arkan- 
sas over  the  next  100  yean  defy  the  Imagina- 
tion. They  Include,  of  course,  opportunities 
for  institutional  self-Improvement.  However. 
In  a  larger  sense,  the  most  Important  meanr 
Ing  of  the  Centennial  lies  In  the  University's 
concern  with  Its  role  In  preparing  leadership 
and  conducting  research  and  public  service 
programs.  Only  a  challenge  of  this  magni- 
tude befits  a  major  university  today. 

In  this  spirit.  President  Mullins  this 
year  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

The  centennial  year  opened  oflBcially 
on  March  27,  1971.  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  legislation  creating 
the  imlversity,  and  wUl  extend  through 
commencement.  May  20,  1972. 

On  June  8,  1971,  a  special  ceremony 
was  held  in  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Wsishington  giving  special  recognition  to 
the  centennial  celebration,  and  to  the 
land- grant  concept  and  its  contribution 
to  higher  education  through  congres- 
sional support. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  want  to  join 
me  in  extending  congratulations  to  the 
University  of  Arkansas  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  this,  its  centennial 
year. 

The  concurrent  resolution  Is  as  follows : 
Sknatv  Concttkrent  resolution  40 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
sends  congratulations  and  greetings  to  the 
University  of  Arkansas  on  the  occasion  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Its  found- 
ing on  March  27,  1871,  and  extends  the  hope 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
University  of  Arkansas  will.  In  Its  new  cen- 
tury, continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATK   EXSOLTTTtOIf   79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tuman)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 79,  relating  to  the  need  for  compen- 
sation of  certain  ethnic  Germans  who 
have  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 


DISPOSITION  OP  THE  JUDGMENT 
IN  FAVOR  OP  CERTAIN  INDIANS- 
AMENDMENT 

AICEiroifZNT  NO.   423 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.) 

Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  C^httrch, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
McGez,  and  Mr.  Mxtcalf)  submitted  an 


amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2042)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  the  judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Shoshone  Tribe  or  Nation  of  Indians 
and  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  326- 
D,  328-E,  326-F.  326-G.  326-H.  366,  and 
367,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SFFECTTS 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  OP  AD- 
VERTISING AND  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINE 
AND  COSMETIC  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  continue  hearings 
into  the  effects  of  advertising  on  the 
viability  and  opportimitles  for  small 
business  in  the  proprietary  medicine  and 
cosmetic  industries. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  September 
22  in  room  318 — Caucus  Room — of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building  starting  at  10 
a.m. 

The  witnesses  will  be  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 


Al^NOUNCEMENT  OF  FUTURE  HEAR- 
INGS ON  S.  343  AND  S.  344  TO  RE- 
QUIRE DISCLOSURE  OF  ASSETS, 
INCOME,  DEBTS,  AND  SO  FORTH. 
BY  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  will  schedule 
public  hearings  in  the  near  future  on 
Senate  bill  No.  343,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Case,  and  on  Senate  bill  No.  344, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Spong. 

Senators  and  others  who  may  desire 
to  testify  or  submit  written  statements 
on  these  measures  are  requested  to  con- 
tact the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  in 
room  310  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing on  extension  55647. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  OP  THE 
SELECT  CXDMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 111(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970. 1  announce  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  wiU  hold  hearings  on  the 
following  days: 

September  21,  22,  23:  room  1114,  New 
Sen^  Office  Building:  10  a.m. 

i^eptember  28.  29:  rooir  1318,  New 
Senate  Office  Building;  10  a.m. 

September  30  and  October  1:  room 
1114,  New  Senate  Office  Building:  IC  a.m. 

The  subjects  will  be  education  finance, 
inequality  in  educational  resources,  and 
the  implications  of  the  recent  decision 
of  the  California  Supreme  Court  holding 
that  State's  system  of  financing  educa- 
tion unconstitutional. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AC'i'lVlTlES  OP 
THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
30  I  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Elmer  B. 
Staats.  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  public  relations  activities  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  was 
specifically  Interested  in  the  AEC's  ac- 
tivities in  promoting  the  Milrow  and 
Cannikin  underground  nuclear  tests  in 
Alaska. 

On  September  10  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's office  sent  me  a  complete  report  on 
"Public  Information  Activities  Relating 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Un- 
derground Nuclear  Tests  at  Amchitka  Is- 
land, Alaska." 

In  that  report  OAO  pointed  out  that  its 
authority  to  prosecute  for  misuse  of  funds 
in  connection  with  public  infonnation 
activities  is  strictly  limited.  The  GAG 
can  proceed  with  prosecutions  only  if 
funds  are  used  "for  publicity  or  prop- 
aganda purposes  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legislation  pending  before  Con- 
gres.s." 

In  essence  GAO's  hands  are  tied. 

The  AEC  can  continue  to  propagandize 
about  the  underground  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram so  long  as  it  does  not  exhort  the 
public  to  defeat  specific  legislation  pend- 
ing before  Congress. 

The  investigation,  liowever,  was  worth- 
while. It  confirmed  many  of  my  allega- 
tions. Most  important,  the  GAO  un- 
covered a  report  by  the  AEC  written  after 
the  Milrow  test  in  1969.  That  report  con- 
firms my  worst  suspicions  about  the 
dangerous  attitude  within  the  agency 
which  discounts  all  legitimate  criticism 
of  its  programs. 

Throughout  its  report  on  the  1969  test 
the  AEC  justifies  its  extensive  public 
relations  effort  to  "sell"  Milrow  on  a 
basis  of  "good  guys"  versus  "bad  guys." 
Nowhere  in  the  report  is  there  a  recogni- 
tion that  opposition  to  the  test  may  be 
based  on  scientific  accuracy  or  that  it 
may  be  honestly  motivated. 

The  AEC  propaganda  effort  was  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  report;  explained, 
justified,  and  virtually  institutionalized 
by  publication  of  a  "How  To  Do  It"  man- 
ual for  "next  time." 

"Next  time"  is  here.  The  Cannikin  test 
is  tentatively  scheduled  for  next  month, 
and  the  AEC  is  selling  again — on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before. 

Meanwhile,  legitimate  questions  go  un- 
answered, reports  are  kept  secret  and 
misleading  statements  are  made. 

The  same  lack  of  candor  was  evident 
before  Milrow  and  throughout  the  opera- 
tion and  was  appalling.  And  the  AEC  re- 
port on  Milrow  admits  such  deception. 

For  example  the  AEC  report  states 
that: 

During  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  Mil- 
row  public  relations  effort — policy  did  not 
permit  confirming  that  a  nuclear  test  would 
be  detonated  on  Amchitka.  Public  statements 
were  framed  In  such  langxiage  as  "determin- 
ing the  feasibility  of  Amchitka  for  possible 
use  in  underground  nuclear  testing." 

Their  public  relations  report  admits 
that: 
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Once  the  construction  buildup  began  and 
contracts  in  the  millions  of  dollars  were  being 
let.  It  became  less  credible  that  the  AEC  was 
merely  "Investigating  the  feasibility  of  the 
site"  or  that  the  AEC  had  not  made  definite 
plans  to  use  Amchitka.  An  announcement 
that  Amchitka  had  been  found  geologicaUy 
acceptable  and  that  tbe  ABC  was  moving 
ahead  with  plans  for  an  Initial  test  would 
have  eliminated  some  of  the  suspicion  with 
wbVch  news  media — knowing  that  we  had  let 
a  tl2  million  drilling  contract — accepted  our 
statements  that  we  still  were  "investigating." 

The  Milrow  report  applies  only  bad 
faith  and  questionable  motives  to  those 
who  expressed  opposition  to  the  test. 

They  accuse  myself  and  others  of  blow- 
ing up  "items  of  minor  importance  from 
other  parts  of  the  world — out  of  pro- 
portion to  make  antitest  headlines." 

The  AEC  accuses  those  of  us  who  are 
in  opposition  to  the  test  of  being  moti- 
vated by  and  I  quote: 

Antltestlng,  antl-ABM,  and  antiestab- 
llshment  Ideology,  politics  and  a  desire  to  get 
publicity.  The  opposition  leaders  curtained 
their  real  motives  and  staged  a  campaign  de- 
signed to  promote  fear — fear  of  earthquakes, 
fear  of  tidal  waves,  fear  of  economic  damage 
to  the  fishing  industry,  fear  of  damaging  for- 
eign relations,  and  to  a  minor  extent  fear  of 
radioactivity. 

It  is  degrading  to  people  in  Alaska 
and  California  and  Hawaii  and  those 
throughout  the  Nation  who  oppose  un- 
derground testing  to  have  their  efforts 
dismis.sed  and  ridiculed  such  as  is  done 
with  tax  dollars  by  an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Two  examples  particularly  incense  me. 
One  is  a  detailed  report  on  how  the  AEC 
"enlisted  the  ^-id"  of  Karl  Armstrong,  edi- 
tor of  the  Kodiak  Mirror,  to  convert  him 
from  a  critic  to  a  friend. 

The  report  says: 

By  associating  Editor  Armstrong  with  dis- 
tribution of  the  sea  otter  film  and  setting 
up  the  exhibit,  providing  him  with  infor- 
mational materials,  and  keeping  in  contact 
with  him  by  correspondence  and  telephone, 
he  was  converted  from  a  vociferous  foe  of 
the  AEC  and  project  Milrow  to  a  friend  of 
the  AEC.  still  fearful  of  Milrow  effects  but 
willing  to  accept  and  print  AEC  statements 
that  the  Alaskan  public  would  not  be  en- 
dangered. 

I  know  Karl  Armstrong  very  well.  He 
says  what  he  believes — always — without 
fear  or  favor.  I  resent  the  Inference  that 
he  can  be  manipulated  by  a  slick  cam- 
paign 

Marty  Farrell,  a  well-known  Anchor- 
age attorney,  was  opposed  to  the  Milrow 
test  for  a  variety  of  legitimate  reasons, 
motivated  by  the  highest  purposes. 

The  AEC  report  refuses  to  accept  his 
legitimate  opposition.  Instead  it  says: 

There  was  no  indication  that  his  oppo- 
sition was  founded  on  moral  or  ideological 
grourds.  or  that  he  was  actually  concerned 
about  dangers. 

Farrell  was  quoted  as  talking  about  the 
"substantial  response."  which  later  in  the 
same  news  item  was  mentioned  as  350  an- 
swers to  his  newspaper  advertising.  It  ap- 
peared conceivable  that  Farrell  was  working 
as  paid  representative  for  a  client  and  spoke 
as  directed  rather  than  from  personal  con- 
victions. 

The  accusation  is  slanderous.  The 
thinking  that  went  into  such  an  evalua- 


tion is  dangerous  to  the  public  Inter- 
est— apart  from  the  underground  test 
Issue. 

The  AEC's  attitude  throughout  the 
campaign  was  that  despite  the  cold  facts 
of  the  matter  the  opposition  would  not 
listen. 

The  agency  refused  to  accept  the  idea 
that  the  opposition  was  legitimate,  that 
it  had  facts  on  its  side  as  well,  and  that 
there  were,  indeed,  two  sides  to  the  con- 
troversy. Today,  we  are  faced  with  an- 
other well-financed  public  relations  cam- 
paign by  the  AEC.  This  time  the  test  is 
larger,  the  potential  danger  greater  and 
so.  In  form  consistent  with  its  past  ac- 
tivities, the  selling  job  is  more  extensive 
and  expensive. 

Public  relations  operations  are  being 
conducted  from  an  expensive  ^lotel  suite 
in  Anchorage. 

Glamorous  all-expense  trips  to  Las 
Vegas  were  financed  by  the  AEC  for 
Alaska  State  officials  and  legislators. 

Movies  have  been  produced.  No  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  to  "sell"  the  test 
in  Alaska  and  nationally. 

The  opposition  has  only  the  strength 
of  its  convictions  to  support  its  campaign. 

Public  hearings  were  held  in  Alaska 
last  May.  Dozens  of  AEC  officials  were 
flown  to  Alaska  to  be  on  hand.  Those 
in  opposition  had  to  pay  their  own  way. 
Afterwards,  the  AEC  refused  to  make 
transcripts  available  because  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

The  AEC  is  running  a  well-oiled,  well- 
financed,  well-coordinated  machine  to 
sell  Alaskans  and  other  American.?  about 
the  need  for  Cannikin. 

That  is  not  public  Information — it  is 
propaganda.  And  if  it  violates  no  existing 
law  then  the  law  must  be  changed. 

I  call  this  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  not  to  beat  ghosts  of  past 
errors,  but  because  the  issue  is  very  much 
aUve  today.  Cannikin  is  upon  us  and  the 
selling  job  is  all  too  familiar.  Detonation 
Day  is  nearing  and  the  test  has  still  not 
been  canceled.  Time  is  running  out. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  portions  of  the 
AEC's  report  entitled  "Information 
Actions,  Project  Milrow,  Amchitka, 
Alaska  1967-1969,"  so  that  we  can  all 
judge  the  AEC's  Information  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pbojict  Mn.BOW — Pcbuc  Affaihs  Report 

Basic  plans  for  handling  public  affairs  for 
Project  Milrow  were  established  In  an  Am- 
chitka Public  Information  Plan  Issued  April 
12.  1967.  These  were  supplemented  and  aug- 
mented by  an  "Annex  A"  which  was  circu- 
lated on  June  23.  1969.  Headquarters  approv- 
al for  Annex  A  and  an  addition  to  Annex  A 
outlining  plans  for  accommodating  newsmen 
on  the  aircraft  carrier  Princeton  were  given 
to  NVOO  by  TWX  on  September  24  at  which 
time  the  complete  plan,  as  revised  and  up- 
dated, was  sent  to  NVOO  by  courier. 

When  the  plans  were  prepared,  there  was 
no  indication  of  the  degree  of  opposition  that 
would  appear  in  Alaska  and  elsewhere  as  tbe 
time  approached  for  the  first  AEC  under- 
ground nuclear  detonation  in  the  Aleutians. 
There  was  no  knowledge  that  the  Princeton 
wovild  be  available  for  AEC  use,  and  no  an- 
ticipation that  newsmen  or  official  observers 


would  be  permitted  on  Amchitka  at  shot 
time.  Thus,  throughout  the  operational  phase 
it  was  necessary  to  adjust  dates  of  program 
actions,  intensify  emphasis  in  various  pro- 
gram areas,  emd  Improvise  arrangements  to 
fit  circumstances. 

In  reporting  and  evaluating  the  Milrow 
public  affairs  program,  distinct  phases  or 
periods  must  be  considered.  I.e.: 

Preliminary  phase — December  1966  through 
July  14,  1969. 

Field  operations  phase — July  14  through 
October  8,  1969. 

1.  Intensified  public  information  and  good 
wUl  building  period — July  14  through  Sep- 
tember 20,  1969. 

2.  Organized  opposition  period — Aug\ist  11 
through  October  2,  1969. 

Event  coverage  phase — September  22 
through  October  8.  1969. 

PRELIMINABT    PHASE 

Possibility  of  opposition  to  testing  on 
Amchitka  was  recognized  by  the  NV  Office 
of  Public  Affairs  from  the  start.  More  than 
three  months  before  the  first  announce- 
ment (on  December  20.  1966)  of  AEC  studies 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using 
Amchitka  for  nuclear  tests.  OPA  Director 
Henry  O.  VermllUon  discussed  this  with 
then  Governor  William  Egan  and  in  his  re- 
ports stressed  Governor  Egan's  opinion  that 
there  was  the  likelihood  of  opposition  from 
conservationist  groups  and  the  Governor's 
advice  that  the  AEC  be  entirely  frank  and 
open  about  its  activities  and  give  widespread 
advance  publicity  to  its  plans. 

In  early  February.  1967.  VermUlion  made 
a  reconnaissance  trip  to  Anchorage.  Fair- 
banks and  Juneau  to  discuss  the  proposed 
Amchitka  program  with  government,  civic 
and  conservationist  leaders  and  news  media 
representatives.  Repeated  contacts  with 
.'Alaskan  officials  also  were  made  by  W.  D. 
Smith,  Jr..  NV  Assistant  Manager  for  En- 
gineering and  Logistics.  There  was  no  in- 
dication, at  that  time,  of  concern  about 
testing  other  than  in  conservationist  circles. 
A  number  of  sources  stressed  the  importance 
of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  secrecy. 

Because  of  National  policy,  the  Alaskan 
public  information  program  was  conducted 
on  a  "low  key"  basis  with  a  minimum  of 
public  exposure.  Between  the  December  20. 
1966  announcement  that  Investigations  were 
tj  be  made  on  Amchitka  and  June  18.  1969. 
a  total  of  31  public  announcements  were 
issued.  Twenty  concerned  construction  and 
support  contract  actions,  two  were  about 
the  sea  otter  transplant  program,  and  one 
each  was  about  native  hire,  archaeology,  a 
survey  of  the  Brooks  Range  area,  and  the 
activation  of  a  Masonic  Lodge  on  Amchitka. 

Throughout  this  period,  policy  did  not 
permit  confirming  that  a  nuclear  test  would 
be  detonated  on  Amchitlta.  Public  statements 
were  framed  in  such  language  as  "determin- 
ing the  feasibility  of  Amchitka  for  possible 
use  in  underground  nuclear  testing." 

On  June  18,  1969.  NV  was  able  to  refer  In  a 
public  announcement  to  "the  AEC's  planned 
underground  nuclear  tests  at  Amchitka." 
and  on  July  18,  1969.  NV  could  confirm  (in 
response  to  inquiry)  that  "An  underground 
nuclear  detonation  to  determine  the  suita- 
bility of  Amchitka  Island  In  the  Aleutians 
for  larger  underground  tests  Is  tentatively 
sched'.iled  for  the  fall  of  1969." 

Throughout  this  period,  briefings  for  the 
Governor  of  Alaska,  the  Commander  of 
CINCAL.  and  the  Alaskan  Congressional 
delegation  were  provided  by  NV  staff  and 
DMA  on  a  continuing  basis,  whenever  there 
was  a  change  of  personnel  in  these  positions, 
and  whenever  new  developments  made  addi- 
tional briefings  advisable.  Thus,  these  leaders 
were  kept  aware  of  Amchitka  progress  and 
plans. 

Frequent  contacts  also  were  made  with 
State  of  Alaska  agencies  with  responsibility 
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and  Intereata  whlcb  could  b«  affected  by  the 
program — I.e.,  Fish  ft  Oame.  Health  &  Wel- 
fare, etc.  There  also  were  brleflngs  for  In- 
dividual members  of  the  State  Leglslatiire 
and  for  native  and  conservationist  leaders. 

On  July  31,  1967,  an  Initial  news  media 
Tlalt  to  Amcbltka  (for  two  hours)  was  made 
by  two  Seattle  reporters,  who  were  the  only 
newsmen  who  had  requested  the  visit.  During 
the  next  two  years  similar  visits  under  es- 
cort of  NV  or  HQ  personnel  were  made  by 
Alaskan  news  media,  Seattle  reporters,  re- 
porters, representatives  of  the  Audubon  and 
National  Geographic  Magazines,  and  NBC 
and  CBS  TV  crews.  In  each  case  the  Initiative 
for  the  visit  came  from  the  news  media  repre- 
sentatives. For  the  most  part,  reports  on  the 
visits  were  friendly  and  the  only  concern  ex- 
pressed was  based  on  conservationist  and 
ecological  considerations. 

During  the  summer  of  1968,  a  documentary 
film  was  made  of  the  sea  otter  transplant 
program  and  made  available  on  a  lUnlted 
basis  In  Alaska.  In  1969  a  public  Information 
type  film  was  edited,  printed  and  made  avail- 
able for  widespread  general  use. 

Originally  It  had  been  believed  that  pos- 
sible injury  to  the  sea  otter  population  would 
be  of  greatest  concern  to  Alaskans  and  might 
provide  the  most  serious  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Amchltka  program.  Widespread 
publicity  given  to  the  sea  otter  transplant 
program,  and  hundreds  of  showings  of  the 
sea  otter  film  In  Alaska,  appeared  effective 
In  convincing  the  public  that  the  AEC-State 
cooperation  in  the  transplant  program  was 
an  important  contribution  and  that  the 
Amchltka  sea  otters  would  not  be  placed  In 
Jeopardy. 

The  flrst  intimation  that  there  might  be 
opposition  to  the  test  on  other  than  conserva- 
tionist grounds  was  observed  in  April  1960 
when  Senator  Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska  visited 
Las  Vegas  (reportedly  as  the  guest  of  the 
Howard  Hughes  interest)  and  requested  a 
brleflng  on  underground  nuclear  testing.  He 
was  briefed  at  the  Nevada  Operations  Office, 
and  shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  staff  were 
given  an  additional  briefing  in  Washington 
by  NV  and  HQ  officials. 

Statements  attributed  to  the  Senator  In 
the  press  Indicated  that  he  was  concerned 
primarily  about  seismic  effects  In  Nevada  and 
California  but  thought  that  the  transfer  of 
all  high  yield  testing  to  Amchltka  would  be 
advisable,  and  would  be  an  economic  contri- 
bution to  Alaska.  (As  time  progressed,  Sen- 
ator Gravel  assumed  the  position  of  a  con- 
cerned Alaskan  and  publicly  asked  for  in- 
formation on  the  possibility  of  earthquake 
triggering,  tsunamis,  damage  to  the  fishing 
Industry,  possible  escape  of  radioactivity  into 
the  atmosphere  or  the  sea.  etc.  Eventually, 
he  emerged  as  the  most  vocal  foe  of  Project 
Mllrow  and  spearheaded  OongreesioiuU  op- 
position.) 

The  first  open  opposition  to  Mllrow  ap- 
peared in  May  1909.  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Governor  Miller  of  Alaska  from  the  Alaska 
Sportsmen's  Council  citing  conservationist 
considerations  and  the  possibility  of  venting 
into  the  ocetm.  endangering  the  Alaskan  fish- 
ing industry;  a  letter  from  Senator  Gravel 
to  the  U.8.  Geological  Survey  inquiring  about 
the  possibility  of  triggered  earthquakes  or 
tsunamis,  and  an  editorial  campaig^n  in  the 
Kodlak  Mirror  suggesting  that  the  test  would 
create  a  serious  tidal  wave  danger  to  Kodlak. 

To  provide  facts  to  Alaskans,  a  team  con- 
sisting of  Commissioner  Franceso  Costagliola; 
NV  Manager  Robert  E.  Miller;  Dr.  Fred 
Tesche,  Deputy  Assistant  General  Manager, 
DMA/HQ:  NV  Assistant  Manager  W.  D. 
Smith,  Jr.;  Dr.  Malvin  Merrltt  of  Sandla 
Laboratory:  and  NV  Public  Affairs  Director 
Henry  G.  VermUlion  went  to  Alaska,  briefed 
Governor  Miller  and  met  with  interested 
citizens.  Public  meetings  were  held  between 
Juae  24  and  37  with  Governor  Miller,  Stat* 
officials  and  Interested  citizens  at  Juneau, 
and  with  interested  citizens,  news  media  and 


conservatlonsts  at  Anchcnttge.  Fairbanks,  and 
Kodlak.  The  level  of  concern  did  not  app>ear 
high,  and  apparently  stemmed  largely  from 
conservationist  considerations.  Even  in 
Kodlak,  despite  the  newspaper  campaign, 
attendance  was  small  and  the  amount  of 
serious  public  concern  appeared  minimal. 

The  most  frequent  complaints  bad  to  do 
with  a  lack  of  information  about  the  Am- 
chltka program.  I.e..  that  AEC  was  operating 
behind  a  veil  of  secrecy  and  classification, 
that  Alaska  wasn't  being  told  what  was  go- 
ing on.  and  that  there  was  nowhere  In  the 
State  to  get  Information,  ask  questions  or 
make  complaints. 

As  a  result  of  the  briefings,  it  was  decided 
that  an  AEC  Alaskan  Office  of  Information 
should  be  established  and  continued  until 
after  the  Mllrow  event. 

Ohaeroations,  Conclusions,  and  Sugges- 
tions: 

The  long  delay  in  admitting  that  anything 
more  than  a  feasibility  study  was  underway 
at  Amchltka.  and  failure  to  link  the  Am- 
chltka program  with  national  security  re- 
quirements led  to  widespread  complaints  oJ 
secrecy  and  non-disclosure.  With  a  less  re- 
strictive policy,  more  effective  efforts  might 
have  been  made  to  gain  understanding,  ac- 
ceptance and  support. 

Once  the  construction  buildup  began  and 
contracts  In  the  millions  of  dollars  were  be- 
ing let.  It  became  less  credible  that  the 
AEC  was  merely  'Investigating  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  site"  or  that  the  AEC  had  not 
made  definite  plana  to  use  Amchltka.  An  an- 
nouncement that  Amchltka  had  been  found 
geologically  acceptable  and  that  the  AEC 
was  moving  ahead  with  plana  for  an  Initial 
test  would  have  eliminated  some  of  the  sus- 
picion with  which  news  media — knowing 
that  we  had  let  a  $12  million  drilling  con- 
tract— accepted  our  statements  that  we  still 
were  "Investigating." 

FIKLO     OPERATION     PRASE 

Intensified  public  information  and  good  teill 
building  period 

The  Alaskan  Office  of  Information  was  es- 
tablished In  Anchorage  on  July  14.  1969,  with 
Instructions  to  make  Information  about 
Project  Mllrow  available  to  the  people  of 
Alaska,  and  to  make  active  efforts  to  carry 
the  Information  to  news  media,  organiza- 
tions, groups,  officials  and  individuals. 

News  media  were  advised  that  the  office 
had  been  established  to  serve  their  needs, 
and  that  printed  materials,  motion  picture 
films,  slide  presentations  and  displays  were 
available. 

Organizations,  groups  and  schools  wer*  in- 
vited to  contact  the  office  for  motion  picture 
or  slide  showings,  talks,  briefings  and  confer- 
ences about  AEC  activities  Including  safety 
precautions  taken  to  assure  that  testing 
would  not  damage  man,  man-made  struc- 
tures, or  the  environment.  During  the  en- 
suing 80  days  before  the  Mllrow  detonation, 
intensive  efforts  were  made  to  provide  the 
Alaskan  public  with  full  Information  about 
the  AEC  activities  in  Alaska,  the  ImporUnce 
of  the  program.  AEC  safety  programs,  and  the 
opinions  of  outstanding  scientists  that  Mll- 
row would  not  pose  a  tangible  hazard. 

The  activity  Incltided  meetings  with  gov- 
ernment, civic  and  conservationist  leaders  In 
Anchorage.  Fairbanks.  Juneau,  Kodlak, 
Homer  and  Seward,  talks  before  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  civic  and  women's  groups,  ap- 
pearances on  radio  and  TV,  and  showing  of 
films  on  the  sea  otter  transplant.  Plowshare, 
and  the  underground  test  program  on  TV 
stations  throughout  the  State.  (Copies  of 
the  sea  otter  film  were  made  available  to  the 
public  through  newspapers  in  Kodlak,  Ju- 
neau and  Fairbanks,  and  copies  of  this  film 
and  supplies  of  "Understanding  the  Atom" 
series  booklets  were  distributed  to  all  State 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  through  a 
State  sponsored  educational  resources  orga- 
nization.) Arrangements  were  made  to  estab- 


lish an  AEC  film  library  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  near  F'alrbanks  as  a  permanent  meant 
of  making  AEC  educational  material  avail- 
able throughout  the  State. 

Free  exhibit  space  was  obtained  at  the 
State's  two  biggest  fairs — the  Tanana  Valley 
Fair  at  Fairbanks  (August  14-17)  and  the 
Alaska  State  Fair  at  Palmer  (August  33- 
September  1) — and  two  attractive  exhibits 
were  constructed  for  display.  One  dealt  with 
archeology  on  Amchltka.  and  the  second  was 
a  pictorial  story  of  nuclear  testing  and  devti- 
opment  of  the  Amchltka  site. 

AEC  movies  (Amchltka  Revisited,  The 
Warm  Coat,  Plowshare,  and  Undergroimd 
Nuclear  Weapons  Testing)  were  shown  on  a 
virtually  continuous  program  throughout  the 
afternoon  and  evening  hours. 

The  two  fairs  are  estimated  to  have  at- 
tracted a  combined  attendance  of  100,000 
persons.  Allowing'for  persons  who  attended 
on  more  than  one  day,  or  did  not  visit  the 
exhibit  halls,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
50.000  persons  were  exposed  to  the  AEC  story. 
Thousands  of  AEC  publications  (Amchltka 
Background  Book.  Why  We  Test,  Safety  of 
Underground  Nuclear  Testing,  and  Under- 
standing the  Atom  series  booklets)  were  dis- 
tributed and  booth  attendants  discussed  the 
Amchltka  program  with  hundreds  of 
Alaskans. 

Another  AEC  exhibit  on  the  Understand. 
Ing  the  Atom  series  of  TID  publications  was 
sent  to  Kodlak  and  through  the  cooperation 
of  City  Manager  Roy  Goodman.  Kodlak  Mir- 
ror Editor  Karl  Armstrong,  and  Chief  Jour- 
nalist McClung  of  the  Kodlak  Naval  Base  was 
used  at  several  locations  on  Kodlak  Island. 

By  associating  Editor  Armstrong  with  dis- 
tribution of  the  sea  otter  film  and  setting 
up  the  exhibit,  providing  him  with  Infor- 
mational materials,  and  keeping  In  contact 
with  him  by  correspondence  and  telephone, 
he  was  converted  from  a  vociferous  foe  of 
the  AEC  and  Project  Mllrow  to  a  friend  of 
the  AEC,  still  fearful  of  Mllrow  effects  but 
willing  to  accept  and  print  AEC  statements 
that  the  Alaskan  public  would  not  be  en- 
dangered. 

The  assistance  of  Chief  McClung  of  Kodlak 
Naval  Base  was  typical  of  the  cooperation 
and  support  AEC  received  from  the  military 
throughout  Its  program  In  Alaska.  The  pub- 
lic affairs  staff  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base 
in  Anchorage  responded  to  every  request  for 
assistance  and  the  editorial  support  given 
by  the  Armed  Forces  Network  (which  has 
the  largest  share  of  Alaska's  radio  and  TV 
audiences)  was  Invaluable. 

Prior  to  the  Pairs,  on  August  4  and  5  a 
news  media  trip  to  Amchltka  was  arranged 
at  the  request  of  Anchorage  radio  reporters. 
Invitations  were  Issued  to  news  media  in 
Anchorage.  Fairbanks.  Juneau,  and  Kodlak 
for  what  was  planned  as  a  one-day  trip 
(7:30  a.m.  to  7:30  p.m.)  Fifteen  reporters 
representing  newspapers,  radio,  TV  and  mag- 
azines made  the  trip.  Bad  weather  made  it 
Impossible  to  land  at  Amchltka  and  the 
group  spent  the  night  and  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  Adak,  awaiting  improved 
weather.  This  worked  to  AEC's  advantage 
since  It  provided  many  hours  of  extra  time 
for  briefings,  individual  interviews,  and  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  the  news- 
men. Late  on  the  second  day  the  group  con- 
tinued to  Amchltka  and  made  the  scheduled 
four-hour  stay  visiting  the  Mllrow  site,  other 
drill  sites,  archaeological  digs,  the  sea  otter 
holding  tanks  and  the  camp. 

The  12-hour  trip  stretched  to  more  than 
40  hours,  but  the  news  media  representa- 
tives made  no  complaints  and  appeared  to 
have  found  the  trip  worthwhile.  Some  of 
the  reporters  were  Intrigued  by  the  archaeo- 
logical work  on  the  Island  and  featured  this 
in  their  stories,  and  at  a  later  date  the 
Amchltka  archaeologist  was  Invited  to  ap- 
pear at  a  well -attended  public  meeting  In 
Anchorage.    Resultant    news    coverage    was 
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favorable  to  the  AEC  and  Its  program  to 
prevent   damage   to   Amchltka  artifacts. 

The  first  organized  opposition  to  Amchlt- 
ka was  revealed  during  the  second  week  of 
August,  1969,  with  the  appearance  of  news- 
paper advertisements  and  the  broadcast  of 
stories  about  the  self-styled  "Save  Our 
State"  Committee.  An  attorney  who  had  lived 
in  Alaska  for  approximately  10  years,  Mike 
Farrell,  was  the  spokesn:ian  for  the  group. 
Immediate  contacts  with  him  by  the  Alas- 
ka Office  of  Information,  requests  to  meet 
with  him  and  leaders  of  his  group,  offers 
to  bring  authorities  to  Anchorage  to  talk  on 
any  phase  of  the  Mllrow  detonation  (ground 
shock,  earthquake,  triggering,  tsunamis  con- 
tainment, OT  ecology)  were  met  with  po- 
lite promises  to  contact  the  AEC  "later" 
but  no  such  contact  ever  was  made.  De- 
spite repeated  telephone  calls,  letters  and 
sending  of  Amchltka  background  and  safe- 
ty Information,  Farrell  and  his  committee 
indicated  no  interest  in  learning  anything 
about  the  AEC  or  Project  Mllrow.  Even  when 
advised  of  facts  which  showed  charges,  state- 
ments and  advertisements  untrue,  the  Com- 
mittee continued  to  publish  the  original 
misstatements. 

The  reasons  and  motivation  for  Parrell's  ac- 
tivity remain  unknown.  There  is  nothing  to 
substantiate  suggestions  that  he  has  polit- 
ical ambitions  and  was  seeking  publicity. 
There  was  no  indication  that  his  opposition 
was  founded  on  moral  or  ideological  grounds, 
or  that  he  was  actually  concerned  about 
dangers.  There  also  was  no  Indication  that 
the  SOS  Committee  had  any  real  support 
from  the  public.  (Farrell  was  quoted  as  talk- 
ing about  the  "substantial  response,"  which 
later  In  the  same  news  item  was  mentioned 
as  350  answers  to  his  newspaper  advertising. 
It  appeared  conceivable  that  Farrell  was 
working  as  paid  representative  for  a  client 
and  spoke  as  directed  rather  than  from  per- 
sonal convictions.) 

Significantly,  the  Save  Our  State  group 
made  no  showing  of  strength  in  Alaska.  Sen- 
ators Mike  Bradner  of  Fairbanks  and  Bill 
Ray  of  Juneau  both  quoted  SOS  and  at- 
tacked AEC  on  occasions  but  both  generally 
were  dismissed  by  news  media  as  headline 
hunters.  SOS  managed  to  recruit  32  pldrets 
to  march  at  the  AEC  briefing  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  but  within  an  hour  the  group 
bad  shrunk  to  six.  amid  complaints  about 
the  pay.  An  SOS-organized  "vigil"  of  youth- 
ful protestors  against  Mllrow.  staged  in  a 
downtown  park  Just  before  shot  day,  at- 
tracted only  about  100  persons.  There  was 
none  of  the  type  of  impassioned  protest  ac- 
tion which  was  promoted  in  Canada  and 
British  Columbia  with  marches  on  U.S.  con- 
sulates and  attempts  to  block  the  border, 
which  produced  sensationalized  newspaper, 
radio  and  TV  coverage.  There  were  few  pub- 
lished "letters  to  the  editor"  in  support  ol 
SOS.  and  Anchorage  reporters  and  newsmen 
privately  have  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
Parrell  group  had  little  support. 

A  State  Representative  from  Anchorage. 
Charles  Sassara,  achieved  news  headlines 
soon  after  SOS  entered  the  picture,  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  telegraphed  a  demand 
to  crhalrman  Seaborg  for  a  briefing  of  the 
State  Legislature.  Contacts  with  legislative 
leaders  soon  got  this  into  channels  with  the 
announcement  that  the  AEC  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  brief  the  State  Legislative 
Council  on  September  26.  Sassara  never  again 
appeared  In  the  news  in  connection  with 
Mllrow. 

Throughout  this  period,  efforts  were  made 
to  counteract  the  attacks,  false  statements 
and  questions  about  hazards  which  were  cir- 
culated by  opponents.  These  efforts  Included 
personal  contacts  with  editors  and  corre- 
spondents, rsullo  and  TV  appearances,  talks 
to  civic  clubs,  and  correspondence  with  op- 
ponents. Generally  the  correspondence  was 
ineffective  since  It  became  clear  that  it  was 
directed  to  men  who  had  their  minds  made 


up    and    did    not    want    to    have    contrary 
Information. 

As  programmed,  a  visit  to  Amchltka  by 
governmental,  civic  and  conservationist  lead- 
ers and  interested  news  media  was  sched- 
uled for  Saturday,  September  13.  About  80 
guests,  nominated  by  the  Governor,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Anchorage  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  conservationist  g^upe  in  Fairbanks  and 
Juneau  made  the  trip  by  chartered  plane. 
Briefings  were  given  on  the  plane  en  route 
to  Amchltka.  on  the  Island,  and  on  the  re- 
turn filght.  Bus  and  other  motor  transporta- 
tion was  provided  to  take  the  visitors  to  the 
Mllrow  Surface  Zero,  the  archaeological  digs, 
the  sea  otter  tanks  and  other  places  of  in- 
terest. After  approximately  six  hours  on  the 
Island,  the  pwuty  returned  to  Anchorage.  The 
response  and  reaction  was  excellent,  and 
most  of  the  guests  expressed  themselves  as 
well  pleased  with  the  trip  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  know  more  about  the  program.  The 
only  well  publicized  exception  was  Senator 
BUI  Ray  of  Juneau,  who  did  not  make  the 
trip  but  gained  newspaper  headlines  with  a 
criticism  of  it  as  being  too  brief,  and  Senator 
Bradner  who  did  make  the  trip  and  who  in- 
dicated support  for  his  colleague. 

Plans  had  been  considered  for  taking  a 
group  of  Alaskan  news  media  representatives 
and  official  observers  to  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
to  observe  the  Jonma  detonation  (Septem- 
ber 16)  in  the  belief  that  observing  a  test 
In  the  same  general  yield  range  as  Mllrow 
from  30  miles  distant  would  give  observers 
a  better  understanding  of  the  test  and  safety 
programs — and  Impress  on  them  that  no 
hazard  could  be  anticipated  at  areas  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant  from  Mllrow. 

Uncertainties  and  delay  in  the  schedul- 
ing of  Jorum  and  confilct  with  the  Amchltka 
tour  made  this  impossible.  However,  a  rep- 
resentative of  Governor  MUler  was  flown  to 
Las  Vegas  to  serve  as  an  official  Alaskan  ob- 
server at  Jorum.  The  observer.  Ben  HiUlker  of 
the  Alaska  Pish  &  Game  Department,  at- 
tended pre-shot  briefings,  watched  the  shot 
on  closed  circuit  TV  from  the  Control  Point, 
and  participated  In  a  post-shot  tour  of  the 
Test  Site. 

On  his  return  to  Alaka.  Hllllker  made  a 
report  to  the  Governor  which  is  believed  to 
have  influenced  the  Governor  to  continue 
his  support  of  Mllrow.  He  also  talked  with 
Juneau  news  media  representatives  about 
the  trip  and  expressed  his  confidence  in  the 
safety  precautions  with  which  AEC  sur- 
rounds its  test  program. 

Observations,  Conclusions,  and  Sugges- 
tions: 

In  general,  the  activities  during  this  period 
were  valuable  in  making  friends  for  the 
AEC,  getting  the  AEC  story  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  gaining  a  measure  of  acceptance 
and  support  which  was  of  prime  importance 
in  offsetting  the  efforts  of  opponents  to  build 
up  widespread  opposition  to  and  fear  of  the 
Amchltka  program. 

Each  of  the  major  activities — the  visits  to 
Amchltka.  the  Jorum  observation  by  Gov- 
ernor Miller's  representative,  participation  in 
the  two  Pairs,  and  the  widespread  showing 
of  AEC  films — contributed  to  the  success. 

No  effective  means  seemed  available  to 
prevent  Individuals  and  organizations  from 
getting  wide  publicity  through  their  at- 
tacks on  the  AEC  and  Its  programs,  but 
there  was  a  measure  of  success  In  the  fact 
that  opponents  were  not  able  to  achieve 
widespread  public  support.  From  the  stand- 
point of  winning  news  media  exposure,  the 
tesrt  opponents  had  great  success;  from  the 
standpoint  of  infiuenclng  others  to  jodn 
them,  they  app(u«ntly  had  little  success. 
Conceivably,  closer  personal  contact  with  re- 
porters and  editors  and  speedy  and  convinc- 
ing denials  of  false  statements  cotild  have 
been  advantageous  had  news  media  been  In- 
tereeited  in  fiilly  responsible  JoumaUsm.  It 
appeared  more  likely  that  for  the  moct  part 


the  media  would  not  be  penuaded  to  check 
the  truth  or  accuracy  otf  statements  and 
charges  prior  to  printing  them,  but  would  use 
deztlals  from  ATO  sources  only  to  make  an- 
other heedUne  or  to  attract  attentloti  to  a 
oontroveray. 

Organized  Opposition  Period 

The  final  fortnight  before  detonation  was 
the  most  Intensely  aotlve  of  the  Mllrow  pub- 
lic informatKm  program.  The  information 
staff  was  Increased  as  shot  day  neared  and 
eventually  Included  Henry  G.  Vomillion, 
John  Wright,  Dixon  Stewart  and  Wynooa  Joy 
of  the  NV  PubUc  Affairs  staff,  James  8.  Can- 
non of  DPI/HQ,  and  Mar)orie  Alien  of  the 
ALO  Information  staff,  plus  photographic, 
communications  and  clerical  personnel  from 
the  AEC,  Pen  American  World  Airways,  Inc., 
and  Holmes  &  Narver,  Inc. 

Principal  activities  included  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Public  Information  Center  in  the 
Anchorage  Westward  Hotel  (see  Annex  A), 
a  briefing  for  the  Alaska  Legislative  Council 
at  the  State  Court  Building  in  Anchorage, 
arrangements  for  newsmen  to  be  on  the  air- 
craft carrier  Princeton  off  Amchltka  at  shot 
time,  establishment  of  a  "pool"  reporting  ar- 
rangement on  Amchltka,  and  press  confer- 
ence, TV  and  radio  appearances  by  Repre- 
sentative Chet  Hollfield,  Chairmfan  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee. 

Routine  contacts  with  reporters  and  editors 
for  Issuance  of  AEC  announcements  or  to 
answer  inquiries  Increased  as  news  media 
coverage  of  Mllrow  was  intensified. 

NV  Manager  Robert  E.  Miller  and  Publlo 
Affairs  Director  Henry  C.  Vermillion  con- 
ferred with  Publishers  Robert  Atwood  of  the 
Anchorage  Times  and  Lorry  Fanning  of  the 
Anchorage  News.  The  Times  was  a  strong 
supp>orter  of  the  AEC  throughout  the  months 
preceding  Mllrow  and  characterized  oppo- 
nents as  "merchants  of  fear"  and  "headline 
hunters,"  as  well  as  pointing  out  that  the 
news  media  was  being  naive  in  publishing 
any  charge  made  by  test  opponents  without 
regard  to  trutlifulness  of  the  charge  or  the 
stature,  motive  or  reliability  of  the  person  or 
organization  quoted.  (The  Times  continued 
its  strong  supvport  throtigh  Mllrow  and  dur- 
ing weeks  following  the  detonation  published 
several  editorials  criticizing  test  opponents.) 

Publisher  Fanning  of  the  News,  which  had 
played  up  test  opposition  strongly,  admitted 
in  the  conference  that  his  opposition  to  Mll- 
row was  based  on  opposition  to  the  ABM  and 
the  accepted  national  policy  premise  that  a 
strong  nuclear  deterrent  is  necessary  for  se- 
curity. Shortly  thereafter.  Fanning  published 
an  editorial  spelling  out  his  opposition  on 
these  grounds. 

Editorial  support  (both  pre-  and  poet- 
event)  also  was  forthcoming  from  the  influ- 
ential Fairbanks  News-Miner  and  the  Ketchi- 
kan News.  (Outside  the  Anchorage  News,  the 
only  expressed  editorial  opposition  during 
this  period  came  on  conservationist  grounds 
from  the  Jiuieau  Empire — which  later  re- 
printed an  Anchorage  Times  editorial  sup- 
porting Mllrow.) 

A  small  Fairbanks  paper  which  had  op- 
posed the  test  on  conservationist  grounds 
went  out  of  business  during  the  period.  The 
Kodlak  Mirror  which  raised  the  tidal  wave 
spectre  many  months  earlier,  expressed  no 
editorial  opinion  during  the  final  month  be- 
fore the  detonation.  No  other  Alaskan  news- 
papers are  known  to  have  conunented  edi- 
torially. 

Regardless  of  editorial  expressions,  all  Alas- 
kan news  media  gave  extensive  news  coverage 
to  antl-AEC  and  anti-test  propaganda.  Seem- 
ingly anyone  who  wanted  to  get  his  name  in 
the  newspi4>er8  or  on  radio— regardless  of  ex- 
pertise or  qualifications— could  do  so  by 
making  a  statement  against  the  test.  Itenos 
of  minor  importance  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  were  blown  out  of  proportion  to  make 
anti-test  headlines.  Senator  Gravel  had  be- 
come an  avowed  opponent  of  the  test  and  at- 
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trmcted  support  from  Senator  Tulbrlght,  Sen- 
ator Magnuaon  and  other  antl-ABM  members 
of  Congress.  His  suggestion  that  all  Paclflo 
baaln  areas  might  be  endangered  brought  the 
Hawaiian  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress 
into  the  anti-test  camp,  and  presumably  was 
the  inspiration  for  public  protests  In  Hawaii, 
and  the  near-hysteria  which  developed  in 
parts  of  British  Columbia.  Marchee  on  TT.8. 
consulates  and  border  closing  attempts  along 
the  UB. -Canadian  border  apparently  were 
antl-nuclear  weapons  motivated.  Although 
his  efforts  to  get  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  or  White  House  Intervention  did 
not  succeed.  Senator  Qravel  kept  his  name 
before  the  Alaskan  public  almost  constantly 
and  became  the  spe«u'head  of  the  anti-test 
group. 

The  September  26  briefings  of  the  Alaska 
State  Legislative  Council  became  ABC's  most 
important  Alaskan  pre-event  public  forum. 
This  briefing  had  been  arranged,  at  AEC  re- 
quest, more  than  a  month  before.  As  the 
date  neared,  test  opponents  came  Into  the 
picture  with  suggestions  that  the  briefing  be 
expanded  to  Include  Hawaiian,  Canadian  and 
Japanese  officials  and  that  the  Save  Our  State 
Committee  provide  anti-test  speakers. 

NV  Manager  Robert  E.  Miller  discussed 
procedTire  with  Legislative  Council  officials 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  planned  session  was 
a  briefing  by  AEC  and  not,  as  some  news 
stories  intimated,  a  hearing  In  which  the 
Council  would  approve  or  disapprove  the 
detonation.  It  was  further  agreed  that  the 
session  be  conducted  under  the  Council's 
normal  ground  rules — the  ABC  to  make  Its 
presentations  and  then  to  answer  questions 
only  from  members  of  the  Council.  (As  a 
courtesy,  the  question  privilege  later  was  ex- 
tended to  Hawaiian  legislators  and  other 
Alaskan  leglsJators.)  tt  was  agreed  that  the 
Hawaiian  legislators  could  participate  and 
that  the  SOS  Committee  could  provide  a 
briefer  with  a  sclenUflc  background. 

The  briefing,  extensively  publicized  by 
newspaper,  radio  and  TV,  was  held  in  the 
State  Court  Building  In  Anchorage,  starting 
at  9  a.m..  September  26.  It  was  planned  as  a 
three  hour  session  but  developed  Into  a 
three  hour  morning  session,  and  an  afternoon 
session  of  approximately  two  hours.  All  An- 
chorage news  media  were  represented  with 
reporters  and  cameramen,  but  there  was  no 
out-of-town  news  coverage.  The  audience  of 
approximately  100  persona  completely  filled 
the  small  conference  room  (and  a  larger  room 
used  for  the  afternoon  session),  but  the 
number  of  persons  unable  to  get  Into  the 
room  was  small.  The  total  turnout  did  not 
appear  to  exceed  175  persons.  The  audience 
was  well  behaved  and  did  not  vocally  partic- 
ipate In  the  sessions. 

Some  thirty  placard-carrying  pickets — 
mostly  teeenagers — appeared  outside  the 
building  shortly  before  noon,  were  photo- 
graphed for  press  and  TV  and  talked  with 
reporters.  Within  the  hoiir.  the  pickets 
dwindled  to  six  and  the  discarded  signs  were 
stacked  against  the  building.  (A  member  of 
the  Council  was  quoted  later  In  his  home- 
town newspaper  as  saying  that  the  pickets 
were  hired  by  an  anti-test  group.) 

Eight  scientists  associated  with  the  Mllrow 
program  (see  Appendix  B  for  agenda)  partic- 
ipated In  the  briefings  and  Joined  with  NV 
Manager  Robert  E.  Miller  and  Effeota  Evalu- 
ation Director  Elwood  Douthett  in  answering 
questions.  The  briefer  for  the  SOS  was  Dr. 
Michael  Priedlander  of  the  Commltrtee  for 
Environmental  Information,  from  St.  Louis 
Missouri. 

The  AEC  briefings  appeared  to  be  effective 
Dr.  Priedlander  did  not  dispute  AEC  effects 
predictions,  but  opposed  the  test  on  the 
grounds  that  there  still  were  memy  "uncer- 
tainties" and  that  there  should  be  an  "In- 
dependent scientific  Investigation." 

Questioning  by  the  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian 
legislators  ranged  from  apparently  sincere 
seeking   of    knowledge    and    additional    in- 


formation to  "Hoaded"  or  optenly  hostile  In- 
quiries from  members  who  had  publicly  op- 
posed the  test. 

It  appears  unlikely  that  the  briefing 
changed  any  attitudes  among  the  legislators. 
Those  vho  had  spoken  against  the  program 
prevlo*  sly  continued  in  opposition.  Legisla- 
tors kr  5wn  to  have  been  favorable  remained 
that  w  y.  The  briefing  did  provide  a  widely 
publlct  ed  forum  and  the  resultant  news 
coverag  and  Impression  on  the  public  ap- 
peared   avorable. 

News  media  pressure  for  a  pro  or  con  state- 
ment about  testing  apparently  Infiuenced  the 
Council  to  make  a  statement,  although  the 
AEC  had  made  It  clear  In  advance  that  the 
appearance  before  the  Council  was  In  no  way 
a  "hearing"  or  Intended  to  seek  Council  ap- 
proval, but  solely  a  means  of  acquainting  the 
legislators  with  the  Mllrow  program. 

On  the  day  following  the  briefings,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  did  issue  a  state- 
ment. There  was  no  general  agreement  on 
what  It  said  or  meant,  even  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  some  of  whom  were 
quoted  as  expressing  diametrically  opposing 
views  by  the  two  Anchorage  newspapers.  The 
Dally  News  headlined  that  the  Council  op- 
posed Mllrow.  The  Dally  Times  headlined  that 
the  Council  approved  Mllrow.  When  pressed 
for  an  Interpretation,  Chairman  Eugene 
Ouess  was  quoted  as  saying  that  there  was  no 
general  agreement  and  that  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  draft  a  statement  which  would 
be  approved  by  all  members.  The  resultant 
statement  was  Interpreted  by  each  member 
as  he  saw  fit — and  by  news  media  and  others 
according  to  their  own  convictions,  beliefs 
or  understandings. 

It  became  apparent  that  a  number  of  the 
legislators  who  were  Usted  In  the  "opposing 
the  test"  group  were  motivated  by  political 
considerations.  Democratic  leaders  took  the 
occasion  to  send  a  telegraphic  statement 
criticizing  Republican  Governor  Miller  for 
his  support  of  Mllrow  and  to  suggest  that 
he  had  failed  to  study  the  question  thor- 
oughly. Some  Democratic  office-holders  said 
privately  that  they  did  not  "really"  oopose 
Mllrow  but  "went  along"  with  the  MUrow- 
oriented  criticism  of  the  Governor  as  a  mat- 
ter of  political  expediency. 

In  the  final  days  before  the  shot  it  ap- 
peared that  Mllrow  was  being  used  as  a 
political  football,  with  the  Demorcrats  and 
antl-ABM  groups  lining  up  with  Senator 
Gravel,  and  the  Republican  Alaskan  political 
flg^ires  (Senator  Stevens.  Congressman  Pol- 
lock and  down  to  the  State  legislative  leveU 
backing  the  Mllrow  approval  of  President 
Nixon  and  Governor  Miller. 

The  Legislative  Council  did  not  communi- 
cate with  the  AEC  after  the  briefing,  but  was 
reported  In  the  press  as  desiring  to  have  an 
observer  on  Amchlta  at  shot  time.  The  AEC 
telephoned  Chairman  Guess  and  asked 
whether  the  Council  wished  to  name  an 
observer.  There  was  no  further  contact  and 
no  indication  that  the  Council  actually 
wanted  to  be  represented  at  Amchltka. 

Observations.  Conclusions  and  Sugges- 
tions: 

In  this  period,  news  media  again  seemed 
ready  to  publish  or  broadcast  any  statement 
and  then  seek  the  denial  and  correct  state- 
ment aa  a  second  sensation.  (An  example: 
An  "inside  news"  column  In  a  monthly  con- 
struction magazine  printed  an  alleged  rumor 
that  the  TJSGS  was  in  disagreement  with  the 
AEC  over  the  safety  of  testing  on  Amchltka 
and  was  an  important  source  of  opposition 
to  Mllrow.  The  Associated  Press  carried  the 
Item  from  Juneau  and  it  was  widely  printed. 
At  the  time  he  sent  out  the  story,  the  AP 
correspondent  had.  In  his  desk,  correspond- 
ence between  Senator  Gravrt  and  Commis- 
sioner Peccora  of  USGB  which  was  proof  that 
the  "Inside  news"  story  had  no  b«uls  In  fact. 
When  It  was  pointed  rut  to  the  correspond- 
ent that  re^MUBlble  reporting  would  hav« 
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required  that  h«  check  the  "rumor"  with 
USGS  or  AEC  in  which  case  he  would  have 
been  reminded  of  the  Gravel-Peccora  letter*. 
h«  responded  that  he  would  now  reprint  the 
facta  and  thus  have  two  stories  instead  of 
the  "no  story"  which  he  would  have  had  if 
he  had  made  the  check.) 

It  was  estimated  by  some  Alaskan  news- 
men that  not  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
residents  were  actively  aware  of  the  Bidllrow 
program;  that  of  that  number  thirty  percent 
had  no  real  concern  or  pro  and  oon  opinions; 
that  the  remaining  20  percent  probably  were 
pretty  evenly  divided  as  "for"  or  "against" 
and  that  the  strongly  vocal  opponents  of 
MUrow  probably  included  leas  than  five  per- 
cent  of  the  State's  poptilatlon.  (In  this  re- 
spect, there  never  was  a  successful  effort  to 
get  out  a  sleeable  crowd  of  protesters  In 
Alaska,  despite  generally  good  weather  dur- 
ing the  period.) 

The  opposition  expressed  In  Hawaii,  and 
the  hysterical  anti-test  campaign  in  British 
Columbia  and  other  parts  of  Canada  could 
be  a  valuable  subject  for  research.  Currently 
we  know  little  of  the  motivation  or  the 
tvpee  or  numbers  involved.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  activity  In  Canada  was  entirely 
spontaneous,  or  that  It  resulted  entirely  from 
news  coverage — although  as  news  media  nve 
attention  to  developments,  the  actlvljky  in 
Canada  appeared  to  mushroom.  A  ^study 
might  reveal  how  the  protests  were  Inspired 
or  financed;  by  whom;  whether  they  resulted 
from  a  generally  antl-TJ.S.  attitude:  or  were 
centered  entirely  on  AEC. 

Overall,  the  Legislative  Council  briefing 
probably  benefited  the  program  but  it  was 
not  entirely  satisfactory  because  of  the  po- 
litical undertones.  It  Is  suggested  that  on 
any  future  programs,  the  approach  to  the 
Legislature  be  made  at  Juneau  and  at  a 
much  earlier  date  with  serious  consideration 
of  the  statewide  political  situation. 

EVITNT    COVERAOS    PHASK 

MUrow  Press  Headquarters  and  the  Public 
Information  Center  were  opened  at  the  An- 
chorage Westward  Hotel  on  September  24. 
The  Information  Center  attracted  active 
news  media  attention  and  was  visited  by 
many  Anchorage  visitors  and  residents.  News 
media  had  been  advised  that  all  reporting 
of  MllPow  would  be  from  the  Information 
Center  and  they  made  preparations  for  In- 
tensive coverage. 

However,  early  in  September  a  Seattle 
newsman  learned,  apparently  from  Naval 
sources,  that  the  Aircraft  Carrier  Princeton 
would  be  off  Amchltka  at  shot  time  and  that 
personnel  evacuated  from  the  Island  would 
be  aboard  the  ship.  The  newsmen  requested 
permission  to  cover  Mllrow  from  the  carrier. 
Similar  requests  were  received  later  from 
national  television  stations. 

NVOO  requested  approval  from  HQ  for  per- 
mitting newsmen  to  be  on  the  Princeton  and 
to  helicopter  back  to  Amchltka  following 
the  detonation.  Discussions  of  this  posslbU- 
Ity  continued  for  approximately  three  weeks. 
It  was  not  until  September  24  that  ap- 
proval was  given  to  proceed  with  planning. 
Formal  approval  Tor  the  trip  was  received 
on  September  26. 

Pinal  arrangements  required  close  coop- 
eration with  the  Test  Manager's  staff  on 
Amchltka,  the  Commander  of  the  Princeton, 
and  the  support  contractor.  Holmes  &  Narver. 
Inc.,  since  It  Involved  an  extra  unscheduled 
flight  to  Amchltka,  helicopter  transportation 
to  the  Princeton  and  some  Interference  with 
the  Amchltka  evacuation  plan. 

Nevertheless,  arrangements  were  completed 
and  on  September  30  a  total  of  19  newsmen 
escorted  by  NV  Public  Affairs  Director  Ver- 
million and  DPI/HQ  representative  James 
Cannon,  together  with  nine  AEC  ofBclals 
and /or  offlclal  observers  fiew  to  Amchltka. 
(Details  of  the  Princeton  activity  are  con- 
tained In  Annex  C.) 

A  decision  made  on  September  29  to  permit 
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news  media  representatives  on  Amchltka 
during  MUrow  was  made  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Congressman  Hollfield,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Con- 
gressman Hollfield  arrived  In  Anchorage  on 
Sunday.  September  28,  en  route  to  Amchltka 
where  be  had  been  Invited  to  be  in  the  Mll- 
row control  room  at  shot  time.  He  agreed 
to  a  press  conference  In  the  Mllrow  Infor- 
mation Center  on  the  morning  of  September 
29.  The  Congressman  gave  strong  verbal  sup- 
port for  Mllrow  and  the  AEC  test  program 
and  expressed  complete  confidence  in  the 
NVOO  safety  program  and  the  effects  fore- 
casts of  AEC  scientists.  He  was  highly  effec- 
tive and  persuasive  and  made  a  good  im- 
pression on  the  news  media,  both  at  the  con- 
ference and  In  Individual  TV  and  radio 
Interviews.  He  fielded  questions  from  news- 
men effectively  and  convincingly. 

When  a  newsman  Inquired  why  news 
media  representatives  were  not  permitted 
to  cover  Mllrow  from  Amchltka,  the  Congress- 
man responded  that  he  thought  they  might 
be  permitted  to  do  so  under  a  pool  arrange- 
ment. After  discussion  between  Congressman 
Hollfield  and  NV  Manager  Miller,  arrange- 
ments ft  ere  made  with  the  Mllrow  Test  Man- 
ager, R.  H.  Thalgott,  to  permit  two  reporters, 
under  Office  of  Public  Affairs  escort,  to  be  on 
Amchltka  and  witness  MUrow  on  closed  cir- 
cuit TV. 

Wallace  Turner  of  the  New  York  Times 
served  as  representative  for  the  written 
media,  and  Merl  Severn  of  CBS-TV  was  the 
TV-radio  pool  representative.  Because  of  the 
long  experience  of  the  networks  with  pool 
coverage  there  were  no  difficulties  with  the 
TV-radio  materials.  However,  with  only  a  few 
hours  between  selection  of  a  pool  representa- 
tive and  the  plane  departure,  adequate  plans 
were  not  made  for  reception  and  (Ustributlon 
of  Turner's  dispatches.  With  a  misunder- 
standing at  the  New  York  Times  about  mak- 
ing copy  avaUable  to  other  news  media  and 
Inadequate  planning  for  copying  and  dis- 
tributing at  Anchorage — pKis  equipment 
failures — dispatches  were  not  reproduced 
and  distributed  speedily  and  the  pool  was 
far  from  .satisfactory.  Afternoon  newspapers 
had  a  legitimate  complaint  In  that  the  dis- 
patches were  timed  for  morning  newspapfrs 
and  missed  evening  deadlines. 

(The  D  minus  2  through  D  plus  1  day 
Public  Affairs  actions  on  Amchltka,  Including 
handling  of  pool  representatives,  offlclal 
guests  and  shot  time  control  room  activities 
are  detaUed  In  Appendix  D.) 

The  event  day  (October  2,  1969)  operations 
of  the  Infonnatlon  Center  in  Anchorage  vicre 
the  most  elaborate  and  effective  public  affairs 
activities  ever  conducted  by  NV  and  resiUted 
in  favorable  natlonv.lde  publicity. 

Starting  at  9  a.m.,  local  time,  nearly  100 
Invited  guests  and  news  media  representa- 
tives observed  the  final  preparations  and  the 
actual  detonation  of  the  widely  publicized 
-Mllrov,-  calibration  event — even  though  they 
were  more  than  1400  miles  from  Amchltka. 
The  program  (detailed  In  Annex  A)  held 
the  attention  of  the  guests  and  the  more 
than  250  persons  who  gathered  in  the  hotel 
lobby  where  they  could  hear  and  watch  the 
proceedings  by  TV  and  over  a  public  address 
system  from  the  Information  Center. 

Through  the  device  of  the  Information 
Center  it  was  possible  to  Impress  the  Invited 
guests— all  leaders  In  the  community— with 
the  care  taken  In  nuclear  testing,  and  the 
extent  of  AEC  safety  programs. 

Attendance  remained  on  a  "Standing  Room 
Only-  basis  through  the  detonation  and  the 
post -shot  evaluations.  Most  of  the  guests  left 
when  the  formal  program  was  concluded, 
about  2  p.m.  Some  news  media  representa- 
tives remained  for  interviews  with  the  sci- 
entists who  had  participated  in  the  program. 
The  H  plus  3  hour  summaries  on  seismology, 
ecology,  containment,  radiation  monitoring 
and  tsunamis  attracted  some  10  reporters  in 
addition  to  a  few  remaining  members  of  the 
public. 


Post-detonation  newspaper,  radio,  and  TV 
coverage  was  extensive  and  favorable.  The 
Anchorage  Dally  News  carried  articles  and 
editorials  critical  of  the  attitudes  and  ac- 
tions of  the  AEC  team  and  continuing  oppo- 
sition to  the  test  program.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  AEC  was  credited  with  doing  a 
good  Job,  and  with  having  proved  the  accu- 
racy and  truthfulness  of  pre-event  effects 
predictions.  Several  newspapers  (notably  the 
Anchorage  Times,  the  Palrbanks  News-Miner 
and  the  Ketchikan  News)  published  editori- 
als ridiculing  the  pre-event  campaign  of  fear 
conducted  by  test  opponents  and  suggesting 
that  the  AEC  had  earned  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  The  Anchorage  Times'  editorial 
"Chicken  Little's  Old  Tale"  was  Inserted  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  by  Representative 
Hollfield,  who  was  Joined  by  Congressman 
Hosmer  of  California  in  pointing  out  the  re- 
sults of  Mllrow  and  the  earlier  Rullson  event 
in  Colorado  were  precisely  what  the  AEC  sci- 
entists had  predicted,  and  comparing  the  re- 
sults with  the  pre-shot  "horror  stories"  cir- 
culated by  test  opponents. 

News  media  and  public  interest  In  Mll- 
row feU  off  rapidly  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
foUowing  week  it  was  apparent  that  there 
was  no  need  for  continued  stafiOng  of  an  in- 
formation office  In  Alaska.  Between  that  time 
and  December  1,  1969,  except  for  several  pro- 
AEC  editorials  in  the  Anchorage  Times  and 
articles  based  on  the  AEC's  preliminary  re- 
port on  Mllrow  effects.  Issued  on  October  22, 
Alaska  news  media  appeared  to  have  ignored 
Amchltka  and  the  AEC. 

The  Alaska  Office  of  Information  was  dis- 
continued at  the  close  of  business  on  Oc- 
tober 8  and  Public  Affairs  personnel  with- 
drawn from  Alaska. 

Observations.  Conclusions  and  Suggestions: 
The  Event  Coverage  Period  was  a  successful 
culmination  of  the  Alaskan  program.  The 
principal  desirable  Improvement  would  have 
been  In  the  pool  coverage  on  Amchltka.  This 
phase  did  not  work  as  weU  as  desired,  chiefly 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  time  be- 
tween the  decision  to  permit  pool  coverage 
and  the  departure  of  the  press  party. 

SUMMABY      CONCLUSIONS 

In  retrospect,  the  Amchltka  Public  Affairs 
program  was  successful  and  provides  the  ba- 
sis for  making  better  plans  and  conducting 
a  more  effective  program  for  future  events. 

The  extent  of  news  media  exposure  given 
to  test  opponents  was  not  an  accurate  meas- 
ure of  the  reaction  of  Alaska  residents.  De- 
spite the  prominence  of  some  opponents  and 
the  sensationalized  scare  tactics  which  were 
used,  there  never  was  an  indication  of  wide- 
spread public  opposition.  (This  suggests  the 
Importance  of  not  over-reacting  to  opposi- 
tion.) 

The  primary  opposition  expressed  to  MU- 
row appeared  to  be  based  chiefly  on  antl- 
testlng.  antl-ABM.  and  the  antl-establlsh- 
ment  Ideology,  politics  and  a  desire  to  get 
publicity.  The  opposition  leaders  curtained 
their  real  motives  and  staged  a  campaign 
designed  to  promote  fear — fear  of  earth- 
quakes, fear  of  tidal  waves,  fear  of  economic 
damage  to  the  fishing  Industry,  fear  of  dam- 
aging foreign  relations,  and  to  a  minor  ex- 
te  It  fear  of  radioactivity.  This  Is  a  type  of 
opposition  the  AEC  has  experienced  for 
years  and  one  which  appears  certain  to  con- 
tinue. There  appears  to  be  no  method  of 
softening  or  minimizing  this  opposition, 
since  for  the  most  part  those  ideologically, 
morally  or  Instinctively  Inspired  to  voice  this 
opposition  have  their  minds  flnnly  made  up, 
win  not  listen  to  facts,  arguments  or  op- 
posing views,  and  are  determined  not  to  let 
their  minds  be  changed. 

Originally,  It  was  assumed  that  the  chief 
opposition  to  MUrow  from  Alaskans  would 
be  on  conservationist  grounds.  Concerted 
efforts  were  made  to  get  all  the  Informa- 
tion before  leading  conservationists  and 
conservationist  groups  and  to  convince  them 


that  the  effects  predictions  were  soundly 
based,  and  that  bloecologlcal  study  pro- 
grams were  detaUed  enough.  The  sea  otter 
transplant  program  was  thoroughly  publi- 
cized. The  success  of  these  efforts  Is  at- 
tested by  the  lack  of  any  significant  amount 
of  open,  organized  conservationist  oppKxl- 
tlon  during  the  final  months  before  Mllrow. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

1.  If  future  projects  are  programmed  for 
Amchltka,  the  AEC  should  have  a  more  open 
policy  than  in  the  buUd-up  period  for  the 
Milrow  test.  During  the  weeks  leading  up 
to  Mllrow.  the  AEC  demonstrated  to  news 
media  and  the  public  that  It  can  operate 
openly,  that  Its  people  know  what  they  are 
doing,  and  that  they  are  credible. 

2.  Some  agency  of  the  U.S,  Government 
should  seek  to  learn  the  motivation  for  the 
MUrow  opposition  engendered  In  Canada,  as 
a  means  of  Judging  whether  slmUar  opposl- 
Uon  Is  likely  In  the  future,  and  perhaps  to 
find  means  to  counteract  such   opposition. 

3.  A  series  of  10  to  20  minute  film  brief- 
ings based  on  "Safety  In  Underground  Test- 
ing" and  SlmUar  to  the  oral  briefings  made 
by  AEC  authorities  to  the  Alaska  State  Leg- 
islative Council  should  be  prepared  several 
months  In  advance  of  any  future  Amchltka 
test.  Such  a  series  of  safety  briefing  film 
presentations  would  make  It  possible  to  pre- 
sent safety  briefings  to  officials,  groups,  or- 
ganizations or  the  public  as  appropriate  with- 
out the  actual  presence  of  the  panel  of 
briefers. 

Each  film  should  be  self-contained  and 
usable  as  an  Individual  program.  With  a 
selection  of  briefings  covering  "Why  We 
Test;"  "Earth  Motion;"  "Containment;" 
"Radioactivity:"  "Ecology."  etc..  it  woiUd  be 
possible  to  offer  briefings  on  Individual  sub- 
jects; a  combination  of  subjects,  or  the  en- 
tire safety  spectrum. 

Some  films  might  be  usable  in  any  area 
where  a  nuclear  project  was  planned.  Others 
might  be  specially  taUored  for  the  particu- 
lar  area. 


JOHN  GOBERT— OUTSTANDING  DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERAN  FOR 
1971 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
IJerplexlng  problems  facing  Congress  is 
how  to  encourage  able-bodied  but  un- 
willing workers  to  take  jobs. 

But  we  also  have  inspiring  instances  in 
our  Nation  of  severely  handicapped  per- 
sons who  have  fought  not  only  to  carry 
their  own  weight  in  society,  but  to  help 
others. 

Two  instances  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion recently.  One  is  the  story  of  a  one- 
legged  veteran  who  has  helped  to  bring 
health  service  to  the  isolated  Arizona 
Indian  village  of  Supai.  Because  of  his 
wonderful  record.  John  Gobert  has  been 
selected  as  the  Outstanding  Disabled 
American  Veteran  for  1971. 

The  story  was  told  in  an  Associated 
Press  article  which  ran  August  9,  1971,  in 
the  Phoenix  Gazette.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 

DAV's  Otjtstandino  Man — Onx-Lxgged  Vrr 
Brings  Medicai.  Aid  to  Indian 

DxTRorr. — Overcoming  the  Vietnam  war  In- 
Jury  that  took  his  left  leg.  husky  Blackfoot 
Indian  John  Gobert  has  blazed  a  trail  bring- 
ing health  service  to  his  Indian  brethren  In 
the  Isolated  vUIage  of  Supai.  2.400  feet  below 
the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Now  29  yean  old,  Gobert  was  bom  and 
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ralaed  on  an  Indian  reservation  at  Bn>wn- 
ing,  Mont.  He  Joined  tb«  Nary  In  I960,  and 
during  hia  second  tovir  of  duty  In  Vietnam  In 
1966  be  loet  bis  leg  when  he  stepped  on  a 
land  mine. 

After  10  months  In  a  Naval  hospital  learn- 
ing to  walk  on  a  false  leg,  Oobert  returned  to 
civilian  Ufe. 

In  1969,  he  took  a  pioneering  assignment 
with  the  U.S.  Indian  Health  Service  In  Ari- 
zona. The  Job  was  to  bring  medical  care 
and  public  health  programs  to  the  300  Hava- 
Supal  Indians  living  In  almost  complete  Iso- 
lation down  the  ste^  cliffs  of  the  Orand 
C«aiyon. 

After  hurriedly  taking  courses  from  the 
UJ3.  Public  Health  Service  at  Phoenix  tnd 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  health  care,  Oobert  sp  :nt 
18  months  In  Supel  offering  what  med  c&l 
help  he  could  and  arranging  to  have  che 
seriously  111  removed  to  the  nearest  tov  a — 
80  miles  away — by  helicopter. 

As  a  result  of  his  success,  the  VS.  P  bile 
Health  Service  has  organized  a  program  i  of 
training  Indians  to  bring  medical  services 
to  some  of  the  most  Isolated  tribes  In  the 
western  part  of  the  nation. 

Oobert,  who  Is  helping  to  coordinate  the 
training  and  placement  of  10  new  Indian 
medics,  has  been  named  the  year's  Outstand- 
ing Disabled  American  Veteran  by  the  350,- 
000-member  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Some  3.000  delegates  of  the  group  are  In 
Detroit  for  their  annual  convention. 

In  addition  to  operating  a  medical  clinic 
and  public  health  program,  Oobert  spent 
many  hours  In  Supal  traveling  the  treacher- 
ous cliff  trails  on  horseback  to  make  bouse 
calls. 

Oobert  won  the  confidence  of  the  vil- 
lagers— "a  real  tribute"  to  him,  explains  Dr. 
Charles  S.  McCammon,  medical  director  of 
the  Phoenix  area  Indian  Health  Service. 
"For  the  Havasupal  people  are  not  noted  for 
their  acceptance  of  outsiders."  Oobert  mod- 
estly discounts  any  difficulties  In  achieving 
acceptance  by  the  Havasupals. 

"I  could  have  had  two  heads  and  three 
arms  on  one  side  as  long  as  I  could  look  after 
their  health,"  he  said. 

Oobert  had  to  call  In  helicopters  16  times 
to  take  out  seriously  111  or  Injured  patients. 
But  often,  after  dark  or  when  winds  were 
too  strong,  the  helicopter  co\ild  not  make  the 
trip  and  Oobert  had  to  do  what  he  could 
with  the  guidance  of  a  doctor  on  the  tele- 
phone. 

EDITORIALS  PROM  THE  ARKANSAS 
GAZETTE 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  editorials  published  in 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  September  12, 
1971. 

One  editorial,  entitled  "Pilling  a  Na- 
tional Void,"  concerns  the  opening  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  emphsislzes  in  an 
appropriate  manner  the  significance  of 
this  fine  institution. 

The  other  editorial,  entitled  "The  New 
'Line'  Prom  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,"  Is 
a  perceptive  and  thoughtful  analysis  of 
some  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Kissinger's 
predecessor  in  the  White  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
8is  follows : 

Tax  Nrw  "Ijm"  Pbom  Walt  Whitman 

HOSTOW 

Presidential  advisers  may  come  and  presi- 
dential advisers  may  go  (though  some  of 
them  do  not  go  often  enough  or  soon 
enough),  but  the  one  thing  that  most  of  the 
think  tank  boys  seem  to  have  In  common  Is 
an  apparently  eongentlal  Inability  to  admit 
that  they  might  ever  have  been  wrong. 


Among  the  big  ones,  a  partial  exception 
would  have  to  be  Robert  S.  McNamara — no 
"think  tank"  product,  as  such,  but  onn  of 
them  in  spirit — whose  commissioning  of  the 
"Pentagon  FtLpen"  grew  out  of  a  growing 
suspicion  that  he  had  been  wrong.  While  he 
was  hanging  in  there,  though,  McNamara  had 
hung  as  tough  as  any  of  'em,  concurring  in 
irrational  actions  dally  in  the  name  of  what 
he  was  certain  was  pure  reason. 

More  typical  is  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  who  now 
has  simply  shifted  the  terms  of  debate  to 
argue  that  It  was  Japan  and  not  China  that 
was  the  real  long-term  threat  in  Southeast 
Asia  all  along.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he 
had  known  it  all  along,  but  Just  wasnt  til- 
ing. 

Walt  W.  Rostow,  from  his  exile  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas-Austin,  essays  the  more 
bravura  touch,  writing  now  In  Life  magazine 
that  China  was  and  remains  t^e  threat,  all 
right,  but  going  on  to  argue  from  there  that 
detente  with  China,  If  It  comes,  will  have 
come  about  becavise  of,  rather  than  In  spite 
of,  our  bloody  war  In  Indochina.  It  is  an 
Ingenious  argument,  but  also  a  remarkably 
disingenuous  one. 

"Was  It  worth  it?",  W.  W.  Rostow  asks 
rhetorically  in  stimmary  of  almost  50.000 
American  dead,  unknown  and  unknowable 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indigenous  Asian 
peasantry  dead.  $135,000,000,000  lifted  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer.  "Clear- 
ly the  outcome  of  the  common  effort  Is  still 
uncertain  [but]  If  we  mindlessly  walk  away 
from  Asia,  we  shall  make  sure  It  was  not 
worth  It." 

We  can  mindlessly  walk  In  to  the  Inherited 
Prench  colonial  war  In  the  Indochina  penin- 
sula (against  the  explicit  advice  of  General 
de  Gaulle  and  other  thoughtful  Frenchmen) 
but  to  walk  all  the  way  out,  many  years  too 
late,  would  be  really  mindless  because  It 
would,  among  other  things,  reveal  more  fully 
the  essential  mlndlessness  of  the  original 
action.  That  Is  not  precisely  the  argument 
Rostow  Is  trying  to  make,  of  course,  but  It  la 
the  argument,  the  only  case  that  can  be 
made  for  lingering.  Learning  nothing  from 
the  past,  Rostow  apparently  Is  determined 
to  repeat  the  nightmare  history  forever  If 
It  comes  to  that,  even  If  all  but  he  have  fled 
and  he  has  to  do  It  single-handed. 

One  of  the  positive  gains  that  Walt  Whit- 
man Rostow  claims  have  come  out  of  the 
Vietnam  War  Is  the  "strength"  of  Japan,  the 
same  Japan  that  Eugene  Victor  Rostow  sees 
as  becoming  again  the  long-term  threat  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  In  the  Par  East  gen- 
erally. 

Another  Is  what  he  calls  the  "greatest  rice 
crop  In  (South  Vietnam's)  history."  It  is 
true  that  the  South  Vietnamese,  with  our 
assistance,  lately  have  begun  to  have  some 
success  with  hlgh-yleld  strains  In  such  cul- 
tivable land  as  has  escaped  what  Patrick 
Owens  calls  our  "craterlzatlon"  policy  In  that 
country.  But  what  this  Ignores  Is  that  South 
Vietnam  was  a  rice  exporting  country  when 
we  first  entered  the  wsu-  In  force,  but  has  not 
been  for  the  greater  course  of  our  presence 
there — for  the  obvious  reasons.  It  also  Ig- 
nores the  price  of  rice  In  the  local  consumer 
market,  then  as  compared  with  now,  along 
with  all  the  other  Infiatlonary  effects  that 
the  war  has  had  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
economy  as  a  whole  (not  to  mention  our 
own  )  The  day  after  publication  of  the  Ros- 
tow piece  In  Life  the  headlines  told  of  the 
breakdown  of  orderly  marketing  procedures 
even  In  "safe"  rural  areas  in  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  ARVN  veterans 
turned  looters  and  highwaymen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  combination  of  low  or  non- 
existent pensions  and  high  living  coats. 

But  what  all  this  Ignores  most  of  all  is 
that  during  the  period  when  we  supposedly 
have  been  effectively  "resisting"  China, 
thereby  making  It  more  amenable  to  sane 
discourse,  the  Chinese  have  been  strengthen- 
ing rather  than  diminishing  their  influence 


along  the  Indochina  periphery,  and  that  dur- 
ing that  period — so  far  from  being  over- 
thrown Internally,  which  was  the  wish  if  not 
sK:tually  the  prediction  of  some  of  the  more 
glazed -eyed  Justiflers  of  our  Vietnam  Inter- 
vention— the  Communist  government  of 
mainland  China  has  survived  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  with  all  Its  wrenching  disloca- 
tions, to  emerge  Into  a  period  of  so  much 
greater  stability  and  confidence  as  to  allow 
them,  once  more  to  confront  the  Outer  Bar- 
barians (us)  eyeball  to  eyeball.  It  of  course 
was  also  the  period  In  which  they  perfected 
The  Bomb,  and  went  to  work  on  a  delivery 
system.  If  anybody  Is  Interested  in  that. 

mXIKG    A    NATIONAL   VOm 

The  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  has  been  opened  with  proper 
pomp  and  ceremony  and  with  the  grand  pre- 
miere of  a  Leonard  Bernstein  "mass"  which 
was  conceived  and  executed  on  a  scale  In  pro- 
portion to  the  heroic  structure  Itself.  It  Is  a 
matter  of  considerable  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  all  of  us  in  Arkansas  that  the  Center  la 
the  architectural  creation  of  Edward  Durell 
Stone. 

In  the  tradition  of  nearly  all  such  open- 
ings, there  is  lively  If  not  furious  disagree- 
ment on  the  artistic  worth  of  the  edifice  and 
of  the  first  jjerformance  in  it.  The  old,  be- 
loved Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York  was 
the  target  of  caustic  criticism  when  It  was 
opened.  In  Its  turn,  the  Kennedy  Center  is 
regarded  by  some  critics  as  cavernous  and 
grandiose  and  cold;  New  Yorkers  especially 
have  said  snlfiOly  that  It  lacks  compactness 
and  sophistication  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  Edward  Durell  Stone, 
in  his  response,  has  noted  that  the  setting 
In  Washington  Is  not  like  New  York's  and, 
quoting  Prank  Lloyd  Wright  on  the  virtues  of 
honest  arrogance  (vs.  hypocritical  humility), 
has  said  that  he  finds  his  creation  spectac- 
ularly beautiful. 

As  for  Bernstein's  "mass,"  the  New  York 
Times  reviewers  found  It  schmalzy  and  super- 
ficial, while  the  Washington  Post  reviewer 
said  it  was  the  greatest  thing  Bernstein  had 
ever  done. 

Everyone  to  his  own  choice  and  let  history 
be  the  Judge.  All  of  this  lively  argument  adds 
to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  the  opening  of 
an  Institution  fittingly  named  for  a  beloved 
president  who  was  a  great  and  knowledgeable 
patron  of  the  arts.  The  Kennedy  Center  fills 
a  great  void  at  the  national  capital,  which 
previously  had  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
provincial  facilities  for  the  performing  arts. 
The  Center  has  been  desperately  needed.  It 
promises  to  enrich  the  quality  of  American 
life. 


THE  COST-OP-LIVING  INDEX 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  up- 
permost in  the  mind  of  every  person  in 
the  United  States  today  are  the  coun- 
try's economic  problems  and  how  these 
problems  affect  each  individual.  The  rise 
in  the  cost-of-living  index  is  watched 
closely.  Equally  as  Important  and  as 
closely  observed  by  many  people  is  the 
monthly  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  concerning  the  rise  or  fall  in 
wholesale  food  prices.  It  is  natural  for 
everyone  to  be  concerned  with  wholesale 
food  prices  because  changes  in  these 
prices  generally  mean  food  price  changes 
at  retail. 

Because  of  the  Importance  placed  Ml 
this,  and  other  reports  of  our  many  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  I  believe  Congress 
should  Insist  upon  the  most  accurate  and 
factual  reports  than  can  possibly  be  as- 
sembled. Inaccuracies  in  these  reports 
are  misleading  to  the  public  and  damag- 
ing to  both  our  Government's  image  and 
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the  credibility  of  the  department  con- 
cerned. The  reports  can  also  single  out 
and  damage  important  food  industries 
as  well. 

Such  a  damaging  case  resulting  from 
a  recent  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  wish  to  inform  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  and  how  it  occurred. 

According  to  information  supplied  to 
me  by  United  Egg  Producers,  a  nation- 
wide egg  marketing  cooperative,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1971,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  released  its  report  which  in- 
dicated August  wholesale  food  prices  rose 
2.2  percent  over  the  previous  month.  In 
that  report,  the  Bureau  said  egg  prices 
rose  23.2  percent.  After  investigating  the 
Bureau's  findings,  United  Egg  Producers 
reported  to  me  egg  prices  advanced  only 
about  2  cents  per  dozen,  or  less  than  5 
percent,  during  August  and  the  reason 
for  the  Bureau's  erroneous  report  was 
that  their  figiu-es  were  based  on  one 
day's  price  for  one  size  of  eggs  Ln  four 
market  locations. 

It  was  difiQcult  for  me  to  believe  that 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  issued 
such  an  important  statement  concerning 
wholesale  food  prices  on  such  a  shallow 
sampling  of  statistical  data.  Egg  prices 
are  so  volatile,  a  month's  report  cannot 
be  based  on  what  occurred  on  a  given  day 
this  month  as  compared  with  a  similar 
day  last  month.  Yet,  this  is  exactly  how 
the  report  was  formulated. 

When  the  industry  leaders  confronted 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  with  the 
inaccuracy  of  their  report  they  suggested 
that  if  the  Bureau  were  to  continue  re- 
porting a  monthly  whole  food  price  index, 
then  such  reports  should  be  based  on 
average  monthly  price  figures — not  just  1 
days  market  prices.  The  Bureau  is  re- 
ported to  have  advised  industry  members 
that  it  will  reconsider  sampling  and  re- 
porting procedures  and  evaluate  possible 
changes  to  improve  accuracy  of  the  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  all  Federal  reports 
should  be  accurate  and  reflect  a  true  pic- 
ture or  they  should  not  be  issued  at  all. 
Dr.  Gene  C.  Masters,  director  of  sta- 
tisticsd  analysis  for  United  Egg  Pro- 
ducers, said  it  took  him  less  than  1  hour 
to  evaluate  tne  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  daily  price  reports  to  de- 
termine what  the  true  wholesale  price  in- 
dex was  for  eggs  in  August  as  compared 
to  July.  These  same  USDA  reports  are 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, and  their  department  is  ade- 
quately staffed  to  compile  accurate  re- 
ports. 

Therefore,  I  am  requesting  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  and  cor- 
rect its  procedures  and  methods  to  insure 
accuracy  of  their  reports.  Such  reports 
are  too  important  to  our  Nation  as  well 
as  to  many  food  industries  to  be  allowed 
to  be  misleading  or  inaccurate.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Bureau  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  consider  such  needed  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Jerry  Faulkner,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  United 
Egg  Producers,  and  of  my  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Geoffrey  H.  Moore,  Commis- 


sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
dated  September  13,  1971,  asking  that  he 
consider  changes  in  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. 

There  being  no  objecticHi,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

UNrrxD  Egg  Pboduckbs, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  8. 1971. 
Hon.  Htoman  E.  Talmadck, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  :  We  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  misleading  public  pronouncements 
and  improper  statistical  procedures  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which  have  caused 
the  egg  industry  to  be  falsely  accvised  as  a 
culprit  in  the  rise  in  wholesale  food  prices. 
This  situation  needs  to  be  investigated  and 
rectified  to  prevent  future  rtftmnging  reports 
to  our,  and  possibly  o^er,  agricultural  Indus- 
tries. 

On  Thursday,  September  2,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statlsrtlcs  Issued  Its  report  which  was 
carried  by  practically  every  major  news  media 
outlet  in  the  United  States.  Newsp^ers  car- 
ried the  stories  on  front  pages  as  those  fig- 
ures said  food  prices  were  continuing  to  rise. 
The  news  article  noted  that  the  primary  cul- 
prits in  the  rise  were  agricultiiral  items 
which  were  not  subject  to  the  price  freeze  an- 
nounced by  President  Nixon.  It  labeled  eggs 
as  having  advanced  In  price  23  J  percent  over 
the  previous  month. 

Those  of  "Us  In  the  egg  business  knew  this 
report  could  not  be  true,  therefore  we  checked 
into  the  matter.  We  learned  from  the  Bureau 
that  their  report  was  issued  on  the  basis  of 
one  days  price  for  one  size  of  eggs  In  /o«r 
market  locations.  It  Just  happened  that  the 
day  the  Bureau  picked  for  Its  sample  was  a 
day  In  which  market  prices  were  higher  than 
on  the  samiple  day  of  the  previous  month. 
We  understand  the  turkey  industry  was 
falsely  labelled  in  November  1970  as  was  the 
egg  Industry  in  July  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Gene  C.  Masters,  Director  of  Statistical 
Research  for  our  organization,  called  the  Bu- 
reau's attention  to  this  fallacy  In  statistical 
reporting.  Comparing  egg  prices  for  the  entire 
month  of  August  against  July,  using  the 
same  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
the  Bureau  used,  Dr.  Masters  found  egg  prices 
advanced  about  Ic  per  dozen,  or  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  for  the  month.  Eggs  ac- 
counted for  only  about  2  percent  of  retail 
food  sales,  thus  could  not  have  been  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  rising  cost  of  food — 
even  using  the  Bureau's  false  report  of  23.2 
percent  rise! 

''t  is  hard  to  believe  our  government  would 
permit  the  Issuance  of  such  important  public 
releases  as  the  one  to  which  I  refer  without 
In-depth,  thorough  study.  To  single  out  any 
Industry  on  such  shallow  statistical  sam- 
pling Is  certainly  without  Justification,  par- 
ticularly when  the  figures  are  readily  avail- 
able. We  were  told  by  the  Bureau  they  did 
not  have  the  time,  personnel  or  funds  to 
study  the  dally  price  changes  over  the  full 
month's  raiije.  Yet,  Dr.  Masters  achieved 
this  In  less  than  an  hour's  time. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  If  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  is  to  continue  reporting 
monthly  rises  In  food  prices,  then  the  flgurea 
should  truly  represent  what  has  occurred 
over  the  month's  duration — not  a  single  day. 
And,  if  a  single  commodity  contributed  to 
the  rise,  then  such  price  rises  should  be 
statistically  significant.  Egg  prices  are  very 
volatile,  so  the  use  of  price  reports  on  any 
one  day  as  an  Indicator  of  the  monthly  aver- 
age price  level  Is  misleading  and  Inaccurate. 

United  Egg  Producers  Is  on  record  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  having  re- 
quested a  daily  or  weekly  report  of  retail  egg 
prices  to  consumers.  Such  a  series  Is  not  now 
available.  We  believe  Market  News  and  the 
Economic  Research  Service  could  develop 
such  a  series  which  would  be  me&olngful  to 


both  the  constimer  and  the  egg  industry. 
Those  figures  would  be  naore  significant  in 
signaUng  a  rise  or  decline  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

UntU  a  better  measuring  system  is  devised, 
we  would  appreciate  your  investigating  the 
present  system  to  the  end  that  reports  Issued 
to  the  public  truly  reflect  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  nation's  economy. 
Sincerely, 

JERHT  PAITLKNZa, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

U.S.    SXNATX, 

CoMMrrmc  on  Agkicultusx 

AND  FOKKSTBT, 

Washington.  D.C,  September  13, 1971. 
Hon.  OxorrKXT  H.  Moobk, 
Commitaioner,   Bureau   of  Labor   Statiatica 

UJS.   Department   of  Labor,    Washington, 

D.C. 

Dkab  Commissioner  Moobx:  Attached  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter,  which  is  self-explanatory, 
dated  September  8,  1971,  from  Mr.  Jerry 
FaiUkner,  Vice  President  and  Oeneral  Man- 
ager, United  Egg  Producers,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
concerning  the  September  2,  1971,  report  on 
wholsale  prices  of  eggs  by  the  Bureau. 

As  you  know,  consumers  are  very  much 
aware  and  rightfully  have  a  deep  Interest  in 
food  prices.  However,  many  consumers  equate 
food  prices  with  farm  prices,  which  are  quite 
two  different  matters. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  producer  egg  prices 
have  been  disastrously  low  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  For  example,  as  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  prices  re- 
ceived by  producers  as  reported  on  Avigust  16, 
1969,  amounted  to  35.6  cents  per  dozen,  on 
August  16,  1970,  33.1  cents  per  dozen,  and  on 
August  16,  1971,  31.0  cents  per  dozen;  hardly 
profitable  levels. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
you  agree,  that  the  Bureau  should  do  its 
utmost  to  assure  that  prices  reported  are 
truly  representative  and  do  reflect  actual 
changes. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  United  Egg  Pro- 
ducers have  discussed  this  matter  with  you 
and  were  Informed  that  you  woiild  look  into 
the  matter  of  Bureau  procedures  and  meth- 
odology. 

In  any  event  I  would  appreciate  very  much 
your  cooperation  in  considering  such  changes 
as  necessary  to  fully  reflect  market  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers  and  others. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  TaU£adge, 

Chairman. 


NO  PHOSPHATE  MINING  IN  LOS 
PADRES  NATIONAL  FOREST 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  envirormiental  issues  in  Cali- 
fornia today  is  the  proposal  for  UB.  Gyp- 
sum Co.  to  engage  in  open  pit  mining  for 
phosphates  in  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest. 

This  operation  would  be  an  environ- 
mental disaster  as  attested  to  in  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Not 
only  would  the  mining  result  in  air  and 
noise  pollution  and  the  loss  of  recrea- 
tional values  of  this  area,  it  would  also 
adversely  affect  the  California  condor  lo- 
cated in  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of  the 
proposed  mining  area. 

There  has  been  substantial  local  op- 
position to  the  phosphate  mining  on  en- 
vironmental grounds,  even  though  the 
operation  might  create  greatly  needed 
new  jobs  in  the  area. 

An  editorial  published  recently  in  the 
Ventura  County  Press-Courier   during 
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the  congressianal  recess  Illustrates  the 
extent  of  local  feelings.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu}. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

No  Nkxd  Fos  tT.S.  Otfbuv  Bku 
with  tbe  leglsUton  of  OallfomlA  and 
Ventura  County  In  both  Washington  and 
Sacramento  solidly  lined  up  against  open 
pit  mining  for  phoaphatea  In  Loe  Padree 
National  Foreet  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  tbe 
U.S.  Qypeum  Company  having  much  of  a 
chance  to  extract  a  lease  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  operation  of  mining  In  public  land 
In  the  forest  above  OJal,  If  It  were  to  re- 
ceive federal  approval  in  a  year  or  so,  could 
last  from  40  to  100  years  according  to  esU- 
matee.  The  mind  boggles  at  tbe  mere  thought 
of  what  this  beautiful  wUdemees  area  would 
loofc  like  before  mining  ran  down  to  a  stop. 
The  very  Idea  that  such  a  thing  Is  con- 
templated and  Is  possible  Is  enough  to  drive 
conservationists  to  distraction.  especlaUy 
thoee  who  were  "cut  off  at  the  pass"  during 
so-caUed  public  hearings  In  Ventura  July  27 
and  28  when  they  tried  to  present  argu- 
ments they  considered  should  be  In  the  rec- 
ord of  t*«tlmony  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  review. 

U.S.  Oypeum  wants  a  lease  to  mine  2.600 
acres  of  the  forest  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine 
Mountain  Ridge,  which  Is  not  far  removed 
from  the  nesting  site  of  the  few  California 
giant  condors  we  have  left.  The  company  has 
stated  It  expects  to  build  a  proceaslng  plant 
to  handle  2.000  tons  of  material  a  day  and 
Is  seeking  two  additional  proepectlng  per- 
mits which  could  eventually  allow  mining 
of  6,000  additional  adjacent  acres.  A  sec- 
ond plant  to  make  600  tons  of  siUfurlc  acid 
per  day  for  use  In  the  process  of  producing 
phosphates  would  be  needed  and  state  high- 
way 33,  the  OJal-Marlcopa  stretch.  woiUd  see 
up  to  70  25-ton  trucks  going  to  and  from 
the  processing  area. 

The  magnitude  of  the  operation  proposed 
may  be  difficult  to  grasp  but  It  takes  Uttle 
Imagination  on  the  part  of  the  average  citi- 
zen of  Ventura  Coimty  to  lend  a  sympathetic 
ear  to  the  warnings  of  save-our-envlronment 
groups  now  active  In  opposition  to  the 
entire  project.  Forest  land  now  In  a  virgin 
state,  and  all  the  better  for  that,  would 
have  open  pita  of  about  one-half  mile  In 
length.  900  feet  In  width  and  400  feet  In 
depth  from  the  surface  for  at  least  five 
miles.  Ventura  County  Environmental  Coali- 
tion say  the  result  would  represent  a  sub- 
terranean Roman  collseimi.  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston (D.-Calif.)  didnt  take  long  to  assure 
coaUtion  board  members  in  Camarlllo  Fri- 
day that  he,  too,  takes  a  very  dim  view  of 
the  whole  proposal  and  believes  It  can  be 
shelved  by  getting  rid  of  some  archiac  laws 
which  govern  the  issuance  of  permits  for 
strip  mining  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Some  of  the  environmental  roadblocks  to 
mining,  apart  from  scarring  of  the  forest, 
pointed  out  by  conservationists  are  air,  wat«r 
and  noise  pollution,  adverse  Impact  on  both 
plant  and  animal  life,  curtailment  of  recre- 
ation, serious  depletion  of  water  table  to 
dry  up  springs  now  used  by  hikera  and  wlld- 
llle,  erosion,  and  Increased  fire  dangers. 

It  Is  not  at  all  clear  what  economic  ad- 
vantages to  the  county  the  U.S.  Oypeum  ven- 
ture woTild  bring.  Is  the  mineral  deposit  in 
Loe  Padres  National  Forest  needed  in  the 
foreseeable  future?  Environmental  coalition 
doesn't  believe  so  and  produces  statistics 
which  indicate  there  is  a  glut  of  phosphate 
on  the  world  market  with  the  U.8.  exporting 
30  per  cent  of  what  Is  mined  In  this  country. 
Sen.  Cranston  was  advised  that  loaded  as 
it  is  with  Information  on  the  subject  of  open 
minings  environmental  cocUition  has  had 
difficulty  in  obtaining  daita.  from  either  fed- 


eral agencies  or  U.S.  Oypeum  which  would 
allow  citizens  to  participate  in  the  dealstan- 
ma>ing  process.  Cranston,  promising  his  co- 
operation to  break  through  the  ax  wall  of 
silence,  heard  from  coalition  members  they 
are  ctmvinced  VS.  Oypeum  has  not  been 
truthful  with  them  or  the  U.S.  government 
In  some  of  the  statements  made  at  tbe  bear- 
ings which,  were  described  as  farcical. 

An  enlightening  observation  by  the  sen- 
ator was  that  one  governmental  official 
frankly  stated,  when  the  matter  of  public 
hearings  on  another  matter  W8«  being  dis- 
cussed, that  "We  don't  want  public  hearings 
because  we  don't  want  to  stir  up  the  na- 
tives." 

The  natives  of  Ventura  County  have  been 
stirred  up  by  the  threat  of  damage  to  one 
of  Its  natural  resources.  What  environmental 
coalition  needs  now  more  than  anything  Is  a 
citizens'  fighting  fund  (money  in  tbe  bank) 
from  which  to  draw  In  fighting  the  good 
fight  to  preserve  the  environmental  quallt; 
of  this  coxmty. 


tbe  public  that  handicaps  need  not  become 
greater  than  people  allow  them  to  be. 


LEE  ANTHONY  GIURLANDA— SIGHT- 
LESS ANNOUNCER  FOR  RADIO 
STATION  KAAA,  KINGMAN.  ARIZ. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
the  summer,  on  July  3.  1971.  the  Arizona 
Republic  published  an  editorial  about  a 
blind  radio  announcer  in  Kingman.  Ariz. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Out-Talking  k  Handicap 

Lee  Anthony  Glurlanda,  the  sightless  an- 
nouncer for  Kingman  radio  station  ElAAA, 
is  one  of  a  small  but  growing  number  of 
blind  persons  winning  their  way  into  jobs 
with  the  electronic  communications  media. 

They  do  so  by  demonstrating  that  their 
visual  handicap  is  actually  no  handicap  to 
the  capable  performance  of  their  duties 
amid  the  clutter  of  dials,  switches,  and 
cables.  Their  example  Is  heartening  to  all 
others  who  must  master  physical  or  mental 
afflictions. 

Glurlanda,  who  goes  by  the  name  "Lee 
Anthony"  over  tbe  air.  was  recently  featxired 
in  an  Associated  Press  story  In  The  Republic. 
He  bad  been  a  broadcasting  student  at 
Phoenix  College,  but  was  unable  to  find 
work  with  a  local  station.  In  Kingman,  be 
appeared  for  a  Job  Interview  with  the  sta- 
tion manager,  who  didn't  realize  that  Glur- 
landa was  sightless  until  the  aspiring  an- 
nouncer told  him  so. 

"Lee  Anthony,"  who  can  distinguish  only 
between  total  darkness  and  bright  sunlight, 
does  not  use  a  cane.  Walking  down  the 
streets,  he  has  his  wife  at  bis  side  to  direct 
him.  He  discarded  his  dark  glasses  when  he 
decided  they  looked  strange  to  others  in  the 
glareless  confines  of  a  control  room.  Staffers 
at  KAAA  who  used  to  complain  of  personal 
afflictions  say  his  attitude  is  a  constant 
encouragement. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
reportedly  Is  considering  whether  to  grant 
him  a  first-class  broadcaster's  license  because 
of  bis  proved  ability.  The  FCC  previously 
limited  sightless  persons  to  lesser  licenses 
to  restrict  tbe  duties  they  may  perform  at 
stations 

A  sightless  announcer  In  the  Midwest  Is 
said  to  have  given  tbe  Kingman  man  tbe 
encouragement  to  hope  for  a  radio  Job. 

Another  visually  handicapped  radio  an- 
nouncer, Paul  Caputo  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
recently    joined    the    news    department    of 

WWLP-TV  there,  becoming,  the  station  be- 
lieves, the  first  blind  newsman  on  American 

television.  All  these  announcers  work  with 

the  aid  of  stories  punched  in  BraUle. 
Their   voices  and   images  should   remind 


PRO-NIXON  ILLINOIS  PRECINCTS 
SUPPORT  1971  VIETNAM  WITH- 
DRAWAL 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  attentioi 
to  a  poll  on  Vietnam  which  was  con- 
ducted in  certain  Illinois  precincts  this 
summer. 

Business  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace,  the  well-known  antiwar  lobby, 
selected  precincts  which  had.  by  lopsided 
margins,  voted  for  Mr.  Nixon  in  1968  and 
for  the  victorious  congressional  candi- 
dates in  1970.  Neither  President  Nixon 
nor  the  Congressmen  advocate  setting  a 
deadline  for  ending  the  war.  But  from  62 
to  83  percent  of  their  constituents  who 
were  polled  now  beUeve  the  war  should 
be  ended  this  year,  and  say  they  will  not 
vote  for  incumbents  who  do  not  vote  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  let- 
ter containing  an  explanation  of  thit 
poll  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BOSINKSS  EXECOTTVKS  MOVX 

roa  Vietnam  Pkace. 
Chicago.  III..  September  10.  1971. 

Deab  SxNAToa:  We  are  writing  to  report  to 
you  tbe  results  of  a  BEM-sponsored  sxirvey 
Just  completed  in  supposedly  hawkish  pre- 
cincts in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  on 
voter  attitudes  toward  a  firm  1971  troop 
withdrawal  date  in  Vietnam.  Tbe  survey 
shows  that  72.77.  of  voters  in  -pTUinctt 
President  Nixon  carried  in  1968  wiU  vote 
against  tbe  President  and  their  congressman 
unless  those  officials  move  to  withdraw  "all 
U.S.  military  personnel  .  .  .  out  of  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  by  December  31,  1971." 

HEM  canvassers  worked  in  districts  repre- 
sented by  congressmen  who  voted  against  the 
Nodzi-Whalen  Amendment.  Tbe  canvassing 
method  was  to  work  bouse  to  house  in  pre- 
cincts selected  because  they  voted  for  the 
President  and  the  incumbent  congressman 
at  the  last  elections.  AU  canvassers  were 
volunteers;  almost  all  are  residents  of  the 
districts  they  worked.  No  professional  poli- 
ticians of  either  party  took  part. 

The  canvassing  took  place  during  July  and 
August.  A  total  of  3804  voters  in  six  congres- 
sional districts  marked  ballots,  with  2766 
(72.7Vc)  marking  for  the  Dec.  31st  deadline 
and  1039  (27 J  7c)  voting  approval  of  the 
President's  current  policy. 

Following  are  the  district  results: 

Incumbent's 
percentage 

1970  Survey 

vote  in  BEM  percent 

District-  precincts  survey  against 

wide     worked  1971  Con- 

Oistricf  and               vote           tor  (per-  grass-     Sin  of 

Congressman         1971       survey  cent)  man     safflpia 

5th— John 

Kluciynski  ,  ,., 

(.Democrat)...  68.8          62.3        17.4        82.6        1,143 

lOth-Harold 

Collier  (Re-  „. 

publican).  ...  62.2         68.0       35.7       54.3         610 

12th— Robert 

McClory  (Re-  .— 

publican) 61.1          56.8        33.5       66.5          SB 

13th— Philip 

Crane  (Re-  .           mc 

publican) 5S.0         51.8       26.9        73.1          » 

14lh— John  M. 

Erienborn  (Re-  _  ,          ^ 

publican)      ..  65.5         70  5       37.3       62.7          2" 

15th— Mrs. 

Charlotte  Reid  ,.  .          mk 

(Republiein). .  68.9         77.0       28.8       71.2         » 


THE  rUTR   DISTalCT 

Basically  a  Chicago  district,  the  6th 
stretches  out  the  southwest  side  south  of 
the  Sanitary  &  Ship  Canal  to  bedroom- 
factory  suburbs  like  Stickney  and  Justice. 
The  district  includes  the  old  Stock  Yards, 
Midway  Airport  and  Mayor  Daley's  home. 
Our  workers  canvassed  in  eight  precincts, 
oni  in  tbe  14th  Ward  (a  Democratic  strong- 
hoM),  two  In  the  15th  (Gage  Park),  four  In 
the  23rd  (Garfield  Ridge),  and  one  In  the 
town  of  Burbank.  Both  President  Nixon  (in 
1968)  and  Rep.  Kluczynski  (In  1970)  car- 
ried all  eight  precincts;  there  was  also  a  sub- 
stantial vote  lor  Gov.  Wallace  In  these  pre- 
cincts. Those  sampled  in  the  25tb  precinct 
of  the  15th  Ward,  three  blocks  from  Con- 
gressman Kluczynski 's  home,  voted  156-12 
for  the  Nedzi-Wtialen  date. 

THE   lOTH  DISTRICT 

West  Cook  County  suburbs.  It  ranges  geo- 
graphically from  Des  Plalnes  and  Park  Ridge 
oa  the  north  to  LaOrange  Park  at  the  south- 
ern border.  Our  workers  canvassed  in  Oak 
Park  (three  precincts).  River  Forest  (one). 
Park  Ridge  tone).  Maywood  (two).  Brook- 
field  (one),  Bellwood  (one)  and  LaGrange 
Park  (one) .  All  10  precincts  were  carried  both 
by  President  Nixon  and  Rep.  Collier.  Pro- 
viso Township.  Pet.  23  (LaGrange  Park) . 
closest  to  Rep.  Collier's  home,  showed  a 
55-50  majority  for  Nedzi-Whalen. 

THE    12TH    DISTRICT 

Lake  and  McHenry  counties,  and  two 
northwest  Cook  county  townships.  It  In- 
cludes suburbs,  exurban  towns,  and  farms. 
Our  six  precincts  are  split  between  Lake 
County  (Lake  Forest.  Llbertyville.  and  Deer- 
field  j  and  McHeiuy  County  (two  in  Crystal 
Lake  and  one,  partly  rural,  in  McHenry).  AU 
six  precincts  were  carried  both  by  President 
Nixon  and  Rep.  McClory.  Shields  Township, 
Pel.  9,  In  Lake  Forest,  closest  to  Rep.  Mc- 
cnury  s  home,  showed  a  140-32  majority  for 
Nedzi-Whalen. 

THE   13TH  DISTRICT 

North  Cook  County  suburbs,  from  the  Lake 
west  to  Schaumburg.  Our  workers  canvassed 
in  15  precincts:  Wheeling  (one),  Nortbfield 
(one).  Elk  Grove  Village  (one),  Glenview 
{oae) ,  Evanston  (lour) .  Morton  Grove  (two) , 
Llncolnwood  (one),  and  Skokie  (one),  and 
three  in  "Evanston  P.O."  precincts.  Twelve 
of  the  15  were  carried  by  Rep.  Crane,  and  all 
were  carried  by  President  Nixon.  In  Precinct 
4  ol  Elk  Grove  Village,  Congressman  Crane's 
home  town,  the  sampling  was  71-34  in  favor 
ol  Nedzi-Whalen. 

THE    1«TH   DISTRICT 

Du  Page  County  (far  western  suburbs)  and 
the  Joliet  panhandle  of  Will  (bounty.  Our 
workers  canvassed  in  six  precincts,  excluding 
WiU  County,  which  was  carried  In  1970  by 
Rep.  Erlenborn's  Democratic  opponent.  Work 
was  done  in  Wheaton  (one) ,  Elmhurst  (one) , 
Villa  Park  (two,  Including  the  new  Brandy- 
wine  subdivision),  and  Lombard  (two).  All 
six  precincts  were  carried  both  by  President 
NUon  and  Rep.  Erienborn.  Pet.  85,  York 
Township,  In  Elmhurst  where  Congressman 
Erienborn  lives,  turned  out  44-25  for  Nedzi- 
Whalen. 

THE    15TH   DISTRICT 

Kane,  DeKalb,  Kendall,  Grundy  and  La- 
Salle  counties,  including  exurban  cities, 
downstate  towns,  a  huge  state  university  and 
farm  country.  Our  workers  canvassed  in  two 
precincts:  Geneva  and  rural  Blackberry 
Township  of  Kane  Coimty.  Both  were  carried 
by  Rep.  Reld  and  President  Nixon.  We  also 
Included  some  ballots  signed  at  tbe  Kane 
County  fair  last  month. 
A  copy  of  our  ballot  Is  enclosed. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Forbes  Shepard. 
Project  Director. 


A  NEW  REFORM  ERA 

Mr.  FDIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  today,  September  15, 
contains  a  thoughtful  and  provocative 
column  written  by  Mr.  William  V.  Shan- 
non entitled  "A  New  Reform  Era."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  priiated  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Rsfoaic  Era 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Washington,  September  14. — "To  be  a 
healthy  nation,  a  strong  nation,  we  need 
also  restore  the  health  of  our  government 
institutions,"  President  Nixon  told  Congress 
the  other  day. 

In  Buppon  of  this  contention,  Mr,  Nixon 
reiterated  his  call  for  reorganization  of  the 
executive  departments,  Federal-state  reve- 
nue sharing  and  welfare  reform.  But  the 
crisis  of  confidence  In  the  nation's  Institu- 
tions which  was  discussed  In  a  previous  arti- 
cle in  this  space  is  far  wider  and  more  pro- 
found. It  encompasses  the  Presidency  Itself, 
Congress,  the  courts,  the  military  and  civil 
bureaucracies,  and  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments. 

No  single  leader  can  resolve  this  crisis  by 
himself.  Yet  the  President  is  a  critical  figure 
because  he  is  the  only  official  ohoeen  by  the 
whole  people.  A  way  out  of  the  crisis  can  be- 
gin to  be  found  only  if  there  is  a  President 
who  can  focus  the  nation's  moral  energies  by 
a  politics  of  idealism  and  creative  concilia- 
tion. That  has  not  occurred  during  Mr. 
Nixon's  Preldency. 

Like  President  Johnson  before  him.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  squandered  much  of  his  po- 
litical credit  in  Vietnam.  As  he  frequently 
points  out,  he  Is  gradually  eliminating  the 
war  as  a  political  isstie.  But  after  nearly 
three  additional  years  of  oosnbat  16.000 
American  deaths,  the  Cambodian  invasion 
and  the  Kent  State  episode,  he  has  taken  so 
long  to  do  it  that  he  did  not  benefit  from 
the  tolerance  that  the  public  extends  to  every 
new  President.  As  a  result,  his  base  of  sup- 
port Is  no  wider  In  the  fall  of  1971  than  It 
W.1S  in  the  fall  of  1968. 

By  the  Haynsworth  and  CarsweU  nomina- 
tions. Mr.  Nixon  damaged  the  F^resldency  as 
well  as  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  seen  to 
be  playing  regional  politics  with  appoint- 
ments on  which  the  ordinary  citizen  had  a 
right  to  expect  him  to  be  highminded  and 
disinterested. 

A  successful  Presidency  Involves  a  dialogue 
between  President  and  people.  Candor  Is  the 
first  requirement  of  a  dialogue.  Without  It. 
there  can  be  no  mutual  trust.  The  dialogue 
has  to  be  on  a  regular  and  frequent  basis. 
Otherwise,  there  Is  no  resonance.  But  Mr. 
Nixon  has  chosen  to  emulate  the  remote.  Im- 
perial style  of  General  deGaulle.  That  ma; 
be  suitable  for  a  country  with  Bonapartlst 
traditions  but  it  is  a  curious  mode  for  tbe 
United  States. 

Although  the  Kennedy  Administration 
tried  to  "manage  the  news"  and  the  Johnson 
Administration  found  Its  way  to  "credibility 
gap,"  both  of  those  regimes  were  as  open  as 
town  meetings  compared  to  the  present  Ad- 
ministration with  Its  absence  of  Presiden- 
tial news  conferences,  its  overt  hostility  to 
much  of  the  press  and  Its  passion  for  secrecy. 

Having  failed  to  establish  a  continuing 
dialogue  with  press  and  public.  President 
Nixon  has  seriously  impaired  his  ability  to 
win  broad  support  for  such  institutional  ini- 
tiatives as  be  has  attempted — executive  reor- 
ganization and  Federal-state  revenue  shar- 
ing. He  first  oversold  them  to  a  fantastic  de- 
gree by  packaging  them  as  the  "second  Amer- 
ican Revolution"  and  then  naturally  found 
he  could  not  sustain  public  Interest  in  them 
at  that  level. 


He  then  coupled  revenue  sharing  with  wel- 
fare reform  as  postponable  Items  in  his  new 
economic  program.  Trying  to  repair  the  dam- 
age he  reasserted  his  support  for  them  in  his 
address  to  Congress  last  week,  but  major  pro- 
posals cannot  be  used  as  propaganda  make- 
weights and  still  retain  their  crediblUty.  Mr. 
Nixon  does  not  appear  to  realize  that  In 
manipulating  them  in  this  fashion,  he  under- 
cut not  only  revenue  sharing  and  welfare 
reform  but  also  public  belief  in  his  own  se- 
riousness. Is  he  trying  to  reform  the  Govern- 
ment or  is  be  playing  political  games? 

Yet  if  Mr.  Nixon  has  failed  to  restore  the 
Presidency  as  a  center  of  effective,  convincing 
leadership,  other  institutions  hardly  come  off 
any  better.  Congressmen  seem  tinaware  that 
many  citizens  see  the  House  and  Senate  as 
places  where  far  too  many  men  arrive  poor 
and  leave  twenty  or  thirty  years  later  with  a 
lot  more  than  their  pensions.  Lyndon  John- 
son with  his  radio  and  television  franchises 
set  a  bad  example  In  this  reg^ard,  and  he  is 
not  umque,  until  Congress  clears  up  flagrant 
conflicts  of  Interest  and  drastically  reforms 
tbe  law  on  campaign  spending,  a  greasy  smog 
of  money  ■will  linger  over  the  Capitol. 

At  least  half  the  state  governments  are 
not  flt  to  participate  In  any  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  plan  because  they  lack  adequate 
budget  and  accounting  systems  and  have 
poorly  paid,  politically  intimidated  civil  serv- 
ices. To  pour  money  into  these  governments 
Is  like  pouring  water  into  a  sewer — it  can 
never  be  traced. 

At  every  level  of  government  and  in  almost 
every  corner  of  our  common  life,  there  is  need 
for  a  regeneration  of  public  morality  and  a 
rededicatiou  to  social  justice  such  as  swept 
the  nation  in  the  progressive  era  during  the 
first  decade  and  a  half  of  this  century.  New 
organizations  like  John  Gardner's  Common 
Cause  and  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Citizen  and 
the  emergence  of  public  Interest  law  firms 
and  citizen  environment  groups  are  evidence 
that  such  a  movement  may  be  forming.  When 
it  finds  political  expression  and  leadership  at 
different  levels,  the  renewal  of  the  nation's 
institutions  of  Government  will   begin. 


DURABLE  GOODS  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  15  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis O.  Woodard.  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  at 
Wichita  State  University,  in  Kansas. 

Dr.  Woodard,  a  man  with  a  very  im- 
pressive record  in  teaching,  consulting, 
and  research,  proposed  a  durable  goods 
tax  credit  to  help  to  stimulate  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

In  brief,  he  suggested  that  American 
consumers  who  purchase  certain  Ameri- 
can-made goods  be  permitted  to  deduct 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  cost  from 
their  income  tax  bill. 

The  article  was  accompanied  by  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  which 
called  the  proposal  interesting  but  un- 
likely. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  these  arti- 
cles, I  asked  that  E»rofessor  Woodard 
provide  a  more  detailed  proposal.  Dr. 
Woodard  was  most  cooperative.  He  sent  a 
further  analy.sis  of  the  proposed  tax 
credit.  I  wish  to  compliment  Dr.  Woodard 
for  his  hard  work  in  this  area,  and  for 
making  a  very  lucid  presentation. 

As  we  all  know,  mtmy  things  have 
transpired  since  March  15,  1971.  AU  of 
the  work  by  Dr.  Woodard,  which  I  am 
discussing  today,  was  done  well  before 
President  Nixon's  August  15  aimounce- 
ment  of  a  new  economic  policy. 
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In  view  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram, smd  because  of  the  ctmiplezlty  of 
issues  already  facing  us,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  Is  an  appropriate  time  for  us  to 
consider  adoptlniK  the  durable  goods  tax 
credit  concept. 

It  does  seem  appropriate,  however,  for 
me  to  offer  this  materiSLl  for  study  as  a 
further  step  to  pep  up  our  economy 
should  it  lag  at  some  future  time;  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcosd  a  portion  of  a  paper  which 
Dr.  Woodard  prepared  for  me  regarding 
the  diu^ble  goods  tax  credit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscohd, 
as  follows: 

A  DtTKABLK  Goods  Tax  Ckedit — A  Purthkh 

Amaltsis 

(By  F.  O.  Woodard) 

The  proposal,  briefly,  la  to  give  consumerB 
a  tax  credit  for  purchases  of  durable  con- 
sumer goods;  the  credit  designed  to  stimu- 
late ptxrchases  of  such  items  as  automobiles, 
furniture  and  appUances  so  that  employ- 
ment will  be  restored  In  one  of  the  most 
economically  depressed  areas  of  our  economy. 
A  reduction  of  unemployment  In  the  durable 
goods  mdxistrles,  of  course,  would  have 
salutory  effects  upon  other  industries  as 
well,  and  would  go  far  to  restoring  an 
acceptable  level  of  economic  prosperity. 

Certain  changes  in  the  economy  In  recent 
months  have  made  the  maintenance  of  full 
employment  very  difficult  If  not  Impossible. 
These  changes  have  largely  Involved  the 
consumer,  and  were  quite  well  documented 
In  "The  Outlook"  column  of  the  Wall  Street 
Jourruil  on  March  15,  the  same  Issue  that  my 
article  on  a  durable  tax  credit  appeared. 
Briefly,  "The  Outlook"  pointed  out  that  In 
the  two  year  period  from  the  4th  quarter, 
1968  to  the  4th  quarter,  1970,  disposable 
personal  Income,  the  amount  available  for 
consumers  to  spend,  Increased  15  per  cent. 
Personal  savings,  however.  Increased  30  per 
cent  during  the  same  period.  The  Increase  In 
savings  was  offset  by  a  decrease  In  consumer 
spending,  and  specifically  a  reduction  In 
spending  for  consumer  durable  goods.  During 
that  same  two  year  period  expenditures  for 
clothing  Increased  16  per  cent  and  for  food 
and  beverages,  14  per  cent.  For  automobiles 
and  automobile  parts,  however,  purchases 
declined  by  15  per  cent  and  for  furniture 
and  household  equipment  purchases  in- 
creased by  only  8  per  cent. 

This  places  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  recession  and  for  the  hoped  recovery 
squarely  on  the  consumer.  It  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  he  Is  spending  less  now  than 
two  years  ago.  Among  other  reasons,  if  he 
still  has  a  Job  he  la  very  possibly  afraid  that 
he  will  lose  It,  as  has  his  neighbor.  Also,  the 
rapid  Increase  in  prices  over  the  past  several 
months  undoubtedly  has  discouraged  many 
consumers  from  buying  new  durable  goods. 
He  chooses  Instead,  to  repair  the  old  auto- 
mobile or  appliance.  •  •  • 

A  consumer  durable  tax  credit  would  be 
directed  squarely  at  the  central  problem,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  res\ilt  In  a  minimum 
reduction  In  government  revenue.  It  wotild 
stimulate  activity  In  that  area  of  the  econ- 
omy which  Is  now  experiencing  one  of  the 
highest  rates  of  unemployment  and  the 
highest  level  of  Idle  capacity.  Further,  all  of 
the  Initial  reduction  In  tax  revenue  would  be 
reflected  In  consumer  durable  spending; 
none  would  be  siphoned  off  Into  savings. 

There  Is  also  the  pooslblllty  of  sufllclan* 
oontrols  so  that  the  beneflts  of  the  credit 
can  be  directed  for  the  moat  part  at  those 
consumers  which  have  reduced  their  spend- 
ing the  greatest.  This  Is  presumed  to  be  the 
middle  and  lower-middle  income  groups,  and 
it  Is  possible  to  direct  most  of  th»  beneflta 
to  these  groups. 


The  durable  tax  credit  would  work  by 
granting  a  reduction  In  the  consumer's  per- 
sonal Income  tax  Uablllty  equivalent  to  a 
percentage  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  dur- 
able good,  such  as  an  automobile,  a  piece 
of  furniture,  or  a  household  appliance.  The 
allowed  percentage  reduction  would  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  taxpayer's  personal  Income 
tax  Uablllty  at  the  time  he  flled  bis  final 
Inoocne  tax  return.  If  his  credit,  for  Instance, 
would  be  $100  and  bis  tax  liability  before  the 
credit  would  be  •1,200,  his  total  tax  llablUty 
would  be  $1,100.  In  this  respect  the  durable 
goods  tax  credit  would  work  as  did  the  In- 
vesAanent  tax  credit,  &nd  the  result  would 
be  a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  the  purchase. 
The  reduction,  however,  would  be  In  the 
form  of  a  smaller  Income  tax  llblllty  rather 
than  as  a  lower  purchase  price. 

Further,  the  credit  would  be  received  at 
the  time  the  Income  tax  return  Is  flled,  not 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  durable 
good.  Thus  more  than  a  year  might  separate 
the  purchase  from  the  receiving  of  the  credit. 
For  Instance,  the  taxpayer  might  purchase  a 
new  automobile  in  January,  earn  a  tax  credit 
of,  say,  $200  then,  but  would  continue  to 
have  the  same  amount  of  his  wages  withheld 
for  Income  tax  purposes.  The  following  April, 
when  he  flies  his  return  for  the  previous 
year.  It  woiUd  be  found  that  he  bad  had  $200 
too  much  withheld  and  would  receive  a  $200 
refund. 

This  separation  between  the  earning  of  the 
credit  and  receiving  It,  I  believe.  Is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  this  propoe&l.  By  the  time 
the  credit  is  refunded  by  the  government  the 
stimulated  sales  of  durable  goods  will  have 
been  felt  throughout  the  economy  In  the 
form  of  a  higher  ONP  and  the  resulting 
higher  Income  tax  collections.  Therefore  the 
government  at  that  time  will  be  In  a  better 
position  to  afford  the  credit  payouts. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  disadvan- 
tage of  a  cut  m  tax  rates  which  results  In 
an  Increase  In  disposable  Income  (as  In  1964) 
subjects  the  government  to  Immediate  defl- 
clts  which  hopefully  will  be  reduced  by  a 
stimulated  economy  and  resulting  Increased 
tax  collections.  With  a  durable  goods  tax 
credit,  the  stimulation  bo  the  economy  will 
ootne  flrst,  the  tax  revenue  reduction  last. 
This  should  be  an  attractive  feature  from 
the  point  of   view  of  government. 

I  have  suggested  three  limits  to  the  size 
of  tax  credit  which  any  one  taxpayer  can 
earn.  First,  the  credit  should  be  limited  to 
a  percentage  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
durable  good.  The  taxpayer  should  stUl  have 
to  put  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  purchase.  Also,  there  should  be  a  limit 
on  the  total  credit  earned  by  the  taxpayer. 
This  should  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the 
tax  llabilly  of  the  purchaser,  and  there  should 
be  a  maximum  dollar  limit  to  the  size  of  the 
credit  which  can  be  received.  The  purpose 
of  the  percentage-of-tax-Uablllty  limit  would 
be  to  prevent  a  taxpayer  from  eliminating 
his  entire  tax  liability  through  large  pur- 
chases of  durable  goods.  Such  action  would 
be  very  attractive  to  many  taxpMtyers  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  limit.  The  purpose  of  ths 
maximum  dollar  credit  limit  would  be  to 
confine  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  middle 
and  lower  Income  taxpayers  which  is  the 
group  believed  to  have  reduced  their  pur- 
chases of  durable  goods  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent. I  do  not  believe  that  wealthy  taxpayers 
have  reduced  their  purchases  of  durable 
goods  by  any  appreciable  amount  during  the 
past  couple  of  years.  •  •  • 

The  schedule  of  credits  therefore  might  be 
as  follows: 

1.  Ten  percent  of  the  purchase  price  of 
the  durable  goods.  This  figure  needs  to  be 
high  enough  to  encourage  Increased  pur- 
chases of  durable  goods  by  the  desired 
amount.  The  selection  of  the  percentage  used 
should  be  made  only  after  considerable 
discussion. 

3.  Twenty  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  lia- 
bility. Again,  this  figure  Is  dependent  upon  a 


careful  determination  of  the  ccwrect  figure 
needed  to  stimulate  the  desired  added  pur- 
chases of  durable  goods. 

3.  A  maximum  credit  of  $1,000.  To  earn 
this  credit  a  taxpayer  would  need  to  pur- 
chase durable  goods  valued  at  $10,000  and 
have  a  personal  Income  tax  liability  before 
credits  of  $5,000.  Certainly  a  few  in  the  lower 
or  middle  Income  groups  would  be  limited  by 
this  provision,  and  for  those  who  would  be 
restrained,  the  limit  is  believed  desirable. 
Again,  careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  the  size  of  this  limitation. 

Reference  is  made  above  to  the  "desired" 
Increase  In  durable  goods  purchases.  An  ex- 
amination of  national  income  data  gives 
some  clue  to  the  size  of  the  needed  Increase. 
In  1969,  personal  consumption  expenditures 
for  durable  goods  were  $90  billion.  The  same 
physical  volume  of  exchange,  but  allowing 
for  no  growth,  would  require  purchases  In 
1971  of  approximately  $100  billion.  An  In- 
crease to  $100  billion  In  durable  goods  piur- 
chases  would  earn  a  credit  of  $10  bUllon  If 
only  the  flrst  suggested  limitation  Is  applied. 
The  second  auid  third  limitations  recom- 
mended would  reduce  the  credit  earned  to 
something  below  this  flgure.  The  added  $10 
billion  In  consumer  expenditures,  expanded 
by  the  multiplier  effect,  should  push  the 
1971  ONP  close  to  the  $1,065  needed  for  fuU 
employment. 

Expansion  of  durable  goods  purchases  be- 
yond the  $100  billion  would  be  desirable  If 
Idle  capacity  still  remained  In  the  durable 
goods  Industries  or  If  added  Investment 
would  be  stimulated  to  take  care  of  the 
added  demand.  If  the  needed  capacity  did 
not  exist  or  could  not  be  provided,  however, 
increased  demand  beyond  $.'■00  bUlton  would 
largely  result  in  Increased  prices,  which 
would  not  help  the  present  unemployment 
picture. 

Objections  to  a  durable  tax  credit  wiU  al- 
most certainly  be  made  by  Internal  Revenue 
Service  officials  who  will  see  this  as  a  further 
complication  in  the  income  tax  forma.  I  am 
In  sympathy  with  the  IRS  desires  to  sim- 
plify the  tax  reporting  procedures,  but  I  also 
believe  that  the  present  need  to  Increase 
employment  is  greater  than  the  present  need 
to  simplify  tax  forms.  This  proposal  Is  cer- 
tainly no  more  complicating  than  many  of 
the  existing  deduction  and  allowance  pro- 
visions, and  la  certainly  manageable  by  tha 
IRS. 

To  earn  the  credit  the  taxpayer  would 
need  to  flle  a  form  with  the  IRS  at  the  time 
of  filing  the  final  Income  tax  report  estab- 
lishing the  fact  of  the  durable  good  pur- 
chase and  the  purchase  amount.  This  would 
require  the  name  of  the  seller  who  woxild 
also  have  to  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of 
his  customers.  Auditing  would  then  be  pos- 
sible by  the  IRS.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  similar  records  must  now  be  kept  by 
savings  banks  of  interest  payments,  lend- 
ers of  Interest  received,  and  corporations  of 
dividends  paid.  Durable  goods  sellers  must 
also  keep  track  of  their  sales,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  that  the  customer's  names 
may  not  always  now  be  recorded.  The  addi- 
tion of  that  feature  would  not  be  burden- 
some. 

Mention  should  again  be  made  that  this 
proposal  Is  for  a  credit  Instead  of  a  deduc- 
tion. Many  taxpayers  do  not  itemize  deduc- 
tions but  rather  choose  to  deduct  the  allowed 
percentage  in  calculating  adjusted  groai 
Income. 

These  taxpayers  would  not  benefit  from  a 
durable  goods  tax  deduction.  A  tax  credit, 
however,  is  considered  after  the  tax  liability 
has  been  calculated,  and  so  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  taxpayers,  whether  or  not  they 
Itemize  their  deductions.  Since  it  is  believed 
that  those  taxpayers  using  a  percentage  de- 
duction (not  Itemizing)  are  largely  confined 
to  the  lower  and  middle  Income  groups,  the 
use  of  a  credit  Instead  of  a  deduction  is  even 
more  attractive. 
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Two  or  three  other  reoommendatlons 
Ihoiild  be  considered  In  proposing  the  adop- 
tion of  a  durable  goods  tax  credit.  First,  the 
effective  date  should  be  no  later  than  the 
date  the  propoeal  Is  Introduced,  and  the  ef- 
fective date  should  be  weU  publicized  at  the 
outset.  This  would  be  neceeaary  to  minimize 
the  anticipatory  effects  which  otherwise  could 
be  very  damaging.  For  Instance,  If  there 
would  be  90  days  between  the  Introduction 
of  the  propoeal  and  its  adoption,  and  the  ef- 
fective date  woiild  be  the  date  of  adoption, 
those  planning  to  purchase  durable  goods 
would  tend  to  postpone  their  outlays  untU 
the  credit  would  be  available.  "Hils  would 
mean  greatly  reduced  sales  of  durable  goods 
during  the  time  of  debate  and  further  unem- 
ployment In  those  Industries. 

It  Is  also  recommended  that  the  credit  be 
limited  to  American  made  durable  goods. 
Conceptually,  I  must  Include  myself  itmnng 
those  favoring  free  trade,  but  the  current 
need  so  obviously  Is  to  stimulate  domestic 
employment.  An  Increase  in  the  sale  of  Im- 
ported goods  might  Increase  domestic  em- 
ployment if  there  would  be  a  corre^jondlng 
increase  In  exports  from  this  country.  At  the 
very  least,  however,  such  stimulation  of  ex- 
ports would  trail  the  increase  of  Imports, 
and  would  be  too  late  to  help  the  current  em- 
ployment problem.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  our  low  level  of  exports  is  not  the 
result  of  too  few  Imports,  but  rather  of 
other  problems  which  could  not  be  solved  by 
a  tax  credit  applied  to  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign made  goods.  The  credit  abould  be  limited 
to  American  made  goods. 

Very  possibly  also  the  credit  should  be  lim- 
ited to  a  particular  time  period  In  the  adopt- 
ing legislation.  Hopefully  the  credit  would 
not  need  to  be  permanent  to  maintain  em- 
ployment In  the  durable  goods  industries.  If 
this  would  be  so,  a  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  need  for  resource  re- 
allocation. Olven  the  temporary  need  for  the 
credit,  then,  the  limit  of  a  year,  or  perhaps 
only  six  months,  might  be  sufficient.  If  there 
is  a  continuing  but  temporary  need  the  credit 
could  be  extended.  Further,  extending  would 
seem  to  be  easier,  and  more  desirable,  than 
discontinuing  the  credit  before  It  would  nor- 
mally expire  should  dtirable  goods  sales  be 
stimulated  to  the  point  where  inflation  would 
be  a  problem. 


COALITION  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA: 
AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  POLITICAL 
FORCE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  last  week,  an 
impressive  and  distinguished  group  of 
people  gathered  here  in  Washington  to 
launch  a  new  political  action  organiza- 
tion committed  to  advance  the  cause  of 
rural  development  and  balanced  national 
growth.  Composed  of  an  outstanding 
group  of  political,  business,  farm,  labor, 
and  educational  leaders,  the  group  which 
met  this  week  wiU  constitute  the  initial 
board  of  directors  of  the  Coalition  of 
Rural  America.  This  Is  a  widely  repre- 
sentative group  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  assure  that  all  segments  of 
rural  Amolca  are  fully  represented  in 
this  new  and  promising  organization. 

This  is  a  most  welc<xne,  heartening  de- 
velopment. At  the  present  no  one  speaks 
for  the  total  rural  community — farm 
and  small  town  America — ^in  a  way  that 
the  Urban  Coalition  and  XJJ3.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  speaks  for  the  large  cities. 
There  is  no  adeqiiate  vehicle  through 
which  the  American  rural  community  can 
articulate  its  needs,  its  problems,  its 
hopes,  its  aspirations. 

CXVn aOO»— Part  M 


The  rural  American  today  is  often 
frustrated  and  alienated  because  he  be- 
lieves that  he  has  been  bypassed  by  the 
political  and  economic  mainstreams  in 
this  country.  A  review  of  socioeccnomic 
indicators  confirms  that  rural  communi- 
ties lag  in  such  areas  as  income,  houi^ng, 
health,  and  education.  This  lack  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  opportunities  in  rural 
areas  has  generated  a  great  migration  to 
the  cities.  And  now  there  are  very  dis- 
turbing signs  that  the  distribution  of  our 
people  and  industry  is  tilting  too  far 
toward  the  megalopolis  and  away  from 
the  smaller  community. 

Too  many  of  our  big  cities  are  becom- 
ing economically  inefflcient,  socially  de- 
structive, and  politically  unmanageable. 
In  short,  the  urbanization  process  seems 
to  have  gone  awry.  As  the  large  cities 
reel  under  the  weight  of  too  many  peo- 
ple and  industries,  thousands  of  small 
towns  are  stagnatiixg  because  of  lack  of 
people  and  Jobs. 

No  right  thinking  person  suggests  that 
we  relent  in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  big  cities.  But  surely  the  time 
has  come  for  a  national  commitment  to 
the  eccHiomic  and  social  development  of 
American  rural  communities  in  order  to 
achieve  a  more  balanced  and  equitable 
growth  and,  therefore,  an  enrichment  of 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

The  existence  of  a  political  action 
group  capable  of  speaking  for  the  broad 
interest  of  rural  America  is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  ever  to  realize  this 
national  commitment. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  much  encour- 
aged by  the  establishment  of  the  Coali- 
tion for  Rural  America.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  able  to  achieve  its  aim  of  devel- 
oping a  broad  based  national  member- 
ship to  speak  for  rural  America,  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  rural  development 
and  balanced  national  growth  in  the 
councils  of  the  Nati(»ial  Government. 

A  great  number  of  people  have  been 
involved  in  developing  this  new  organi- 
zation. Norbert  Tlem£Uin,  former  Gover- 
nor of  Nebraska,  and  Edward  T.  Breath- 
itt, former  Governor  of  Kentucky,  de- 
serve special  recognition  for  the  leader- 
ship they  have  shown  in  getting  this 
organization  launched. 

Mr.  Tlemann  win  serve  as  president  of 
the  coalition.  Mr.  Breathitt  will  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  bocu-d. 

The  board  of  directors  of  this  new 
organization  is  bipartisan  and  it  is  the 
goal  of  the  coalition  to  maintain  a  bi- 
partisan balance,  and,  of  course,  this  is 
absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  have 
the  oppor^donity  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) in  addressing  the  opening  limch- 
eon  of  this  group.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remarks,  the  text 
of  the  remarks  of  Senator  Hxtmphrzy, 
and  the  text  of  the  statement  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon  read  to  the  group  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultm^  Clifford  Hardin,  be 
placed  in  the  Record;  also  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  list  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Coalition  of  America  and 
the  text  of  the  statement  of  goals  and 
objective  adopted  by  the  board  be  printed 
in  the  RrcoRD. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsooko, 
as  follows: 

SraxMiaMT  or  BniATQa  Jaaaa  B.  Psuaar, 
OBoainsasioirAL  Mmora  or  Ooilozob  rai 
Btnu.  AumnoA,  Witanvoroar.  D.O.,  a»- 
1 7, 1971 


THK    HKED    FOB   A    KOBAL   POUTSCAL    AGTIOH 
COAUnOM 

A  number  of  men  tat  a  numbw  of  yean 
both  within  and  without  the  OoograH  have 
held  the  persuasion  that  rural  redeveiop- 
ment,  or  balanced  nattonal  growth— vtiat- 
ever  identULeaUon  tag  is  — nimed — ma  an 
essential  policy  or  jtrogram  to  ttndartake  at 
this  stage  of  oar  national  growth. 

To  the  extent  that  Federal  leglBlatian  can 
achieve  these  goals  or  rural  rentalttatton, 
those  of  us  in  CongrcM  need  your  hdp. 

For  the  Interest  of  rural  A«w»Hf!^v  ^he 
small  towns  as  miU  as  our  f anna.  Is  not  now 
being  adequately  represented  In  the  Amatl- 
can  proceea.  And,  of  coutk,  the  raawns  an 
obvious.  The  number  ot  fkzmera  Is  dlmlnlsb- 
Ing.  The  farm  organlaatloni  are  dtvldad  by 
commodltlea  and  poUtleal  idiilMophka  »**n 
are  limited  to  their  immediate  oonstttooo^. 
And  certainly  no  one  speaks  for  the  whole 
of  Small  Town  VAA.  in  a  way  that  suoh 
organizations  aa  the  Urban  Ooaatlon  and 
the  XTnited  States  Conference  ot  Iteytm  moak 
for  the  large  dtles. 

A  OoaUtion  for  Bural  Amerloa,  a  wn^yttlftn 
of  people,  of  Ideas,  of  action,  and  of  advloa 
ia  needed.  For  the  cry  that  the  Ck»«mm«it 
establlahment  Is  too  remote,  too  nmoved. 
and  unresponsive  comes  not  only  tnm  the 
long  haired  and  bearded  youth.  It  la  not 
difficult  to  flnd  an  (dder  man  In  bib  overaUa 
with  a  forehead  b&U  sunburned  over  eyea 
that  oonstanuy  aqulnt  from  looking  at  the 
sun  too  long  who  aaya  that  he  Is  Inutrated 
and  aUenated  because  he  bailevw  ha  has 
been  bypassed  by  the  poUttoal  and  eoQQomlo 
mainstreams  of  this  country. 

Perhaps  I  am  belabcslng  the  point.  But  I 
argue  that,  there  u  no  ad«iuate  vehicle 
through  which  the  American  rural  oommu- 
nity  can  now  fully  artlculaU  Ita  needs  ita 
problema.  Its  hopes  and  Its  asptrattona. 

And  perhaps  today  it  has  beocme  fashion, 
able  for  both  the  students  and  the  laiman 
to  be  frustrated  and  alienated.  But  than 
are  social  and  eoonomlo  Indlcaton  which 
reinforce  the  countryman'k  ««i—Tiw^,.,tiT>^|rt 

Rural  Income  lags  behind  urban  Inoome 

There  Is  more  stark  poverty  In  the  eoantrr- 
side  and  \n  the  smaU  towns  than  In  all  of 
our  great  cities. 

A  third  of  our  people  Uve  outside  the 
metropolitan  areas  and  that  Is  the  same  ana 
where  two-thirds  of  our  sutaatandaM  hona- 
lug  Is  to  be  found.  ^^^ 

The  quaUty  of  health  can  U  loww  in  rural 
communities. 

In  the  cities  we  argue  about  which  aehool 
our  children  attend  while  peojde  In  the 
countryside  an  pleading  not  only  for  ade- 
quate schools,  but  for  adequate  busing. 

But  the  most  dramaUe  endenoe  of  this 
rural  defldt  Is  to  be  seen  m  the  great  mlgra. 

Stls««?*  '^""'  "^°"  *™°*'  "  ^°°  "»a!^ 

Seventy  pwcent  of  our  peonie  Uve  on  l^ 
than  3  percent  of  the  land. 

Thirty  five  percent  of  our  people  Uye  In 
only  26  metropolitan  areas. 

Nearly  a  flfth  of  the  Amertean  population 
Is  to  be  found  in  a  soUd  urban  ai«a  from 
Boston  to  Washington.  D.C. 

If  present  migration  and  population  trands 
continue,  76  percent  of  our  people  wUl  Uve 
In  four  giant  strip  dtles  by  the  turn  of  the 
Century. 

Now  none  of  us  are  here  as  18th  Century 
romanticists.  To  be  sun,  many  people  move 
to  the  cities  as  a  matter  of  preference.  And 
we  know  that  the  march  of  modern  Western 
civilization  necessarily  brought  In  a  gnat 
"gathering  In"  of  pec^e  and  Industry.  And 
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w0  alao  know  th*t  on  balance  lodety  aa  a 
wbole  has  benefitted. 

But  many  moved  and  still  move  In  this 
niral-urban  migration  out  of  neceaelty  b(»iie 
by  the  lack  of  eoonomlc  and  social  opportu- 
nity In  niral  areae.  And  too  often  there  Is 
too  much  evidence  that  the  concentration 
of  people  and  industry  have  defied  and.  In 
fact,  repealed  the  law  of  "economies  In  scale." 
Too  many  of  our  big  cities  are  becoming 
economically  Inefficient,  socially  destructive 
and  politically  unmanageable. 

It  is  Ironic,  I  think,  that  It  was  the  crisis 
of  the  cities  of  the  80's  that  forces  us  to  un- 
derstand the  interrelationship  between  the 
problems  of  rural  and  urban  America  and 
to  understand  bow  this  great  migration  suf- 
focated the  cities  and  starved  the  small  towns 
at  the  same  time. 

So  the  festering  sliuna.  the  polluted  air 
and  monotonous  suburbs  at  the  dtles  ^nd 
the  abandoned  farms,  stagnating  tovms  and 
Inadequate  public  services  in  the  coimtryalde 
Is  dittnning  testimony  of  our  failure  to  solve 
a  human  and  a  national  problem. 

We  suffered  at  both  ends  of  the  population 
scale. 

Now  It  simply  doesnt  have  to  be  this  way. 

Surely  the  tUne  has  come  for  a  national 
commitment  to  the  redevelopment  of  the 
nation's  rural  communities  in  order  to 
achieve  a  more  balanced,  a  more  productive, 
and  a  more  rewarding  national  growth.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  make  much  progress  to- 
ward achieving  these  goals  unless  we  can  de- 
velop a  broad  based  political  coalition  to 
support  them. 

I  assimie  that  that  Is  what  this  meeting 
Is  all  about. 

Now  before  you  go  about  the  business  of 
putting  these  things  together,  I  offer  not 
advice  as  much  as  these  personal  notions. 
While  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency,  there  Is 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  long  view.  Some 
will  argue  that  timing  is  so  crucial  that  if 
we  don't  act  now  and  In  a  big  way  the  mo- 
ment will  have  been  lost  and  the  rural  de- 
velopment movement  wUl  fade  Into  history. 

I  fully  agree  that  there  Is  a  desperate  need 
to  make  a  beginning  now.  But  It  was  not  a 
now  or  never  proposition  back  In  196<5  when 
Orvllle  Freeman  started  talking  about  urban- 
niral  balance  and  It  Is  now  a  now  or  never 
proposition  as  Secretary  Hardin  \irges  action 
on   this   same  problem  today. 

Thus  while  I  hope  that  we  can  get  some- 
thing done  in  1971  there  will  be  plenty  to 
do  In  1981.  For  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
rural  development  and  a  balanced  national 
growth,  let  los  think  in  terms  of  days  and 
decades. 

Nor.  I  suggest,  should  we  ever  let  our  pur- 
poses be  Interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  the 
big  cities  or  that  we  would  relent  for  a  mo- 
ment to  solving  the  problems  of  the  Inter- 
city. 

I  think  we  can  be  aggressive  in  creating 
a  new  rural  America  without  creating  a  new 
dlvlaiveness  in  xirban  America. 

Once  again,  the  problems  of  rural  and 
urban  America  are  so  Interrelated  that  noth- 
ing we  do  should  take  away  from  the  cities. 

Nor  I  Insist  are  our  purposes  parochial  and 
they  do  not  represent  a  turning  of  our  back 
upon  any  Inevitable  wave  of  the  future. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  present  you  with  a 
list  of  legislative  proposals.  But  I  would  note 
that  I  have  introduced  a  package  of  bills 
seeking  to  provide  rural  Jobs,  a  national 
Rural  Development  Center  for  Besearch, 
Rural  Health  Services,  Rural  Credit  and 
Rural  Transportation. 

So  I  close  as  I  began.  Political  action,  leg- 
islative results,  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
America's  life  does  not  happen  overnight. 
Some  movements  to  make  this  a  better 
America  cannot  be  carried  out  by  Senators 
or  even  Presidents  alone.  They  need  the 
broad,  firm  base  of  a  people's  lobby  who  care 
not  only  about  where  we  are,  but  where  we 
are  going. 

In  the  final   analysis,  there  Is  no  rural 


America  and  there  la  no  urban  America. 
There  Is  no  single  solution  to  the  rural 
problem  and  there  is  not  single  solution  to 
the  urban  problem.  This  Is  one  country  and 
we  can  find  a  single  answer. 

RzMAsxa  BT  Sematos  Hubsxt  H.  HmcFBxrr 
BKroas    Coaution     fok    RuaAi.     Ambuca 
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"Time."  said  St.  Augustine,  "Is  a  three- 
fold present,  the  present  as  we  experience  it; 
the  past  as  a  present  memory;  and  the  future 
as  a  present  expectation." 

By  that  criterion,  the  world  of  the  year 
3000  has  already  arrived:  the  future  is  not  a 
leap  into  the  distance.  It  begins  in  the  pres- 
ent. It  Is  determined  by  what  we  do  or  fall 
to  do.  today. 

The  enormous  dUBcultlee  we  face  In  our 
nation's  cities  and  rural  countryside  today 
were  created  many  yesterday's  ago  when  we 
failed  to  anticipate  and  control  the  changes 
that  were  occurring  within  agriculture  and 
the  likely  Impact  that  those  changes  would 
have  on  the  futiire  of  the  nation.  It  took 
almost  30  years,  and  the  loss  of  30  million 
people  from  our  farms  and  small  ocmmu- 
nltles  to  our  cities,  to  create  a  national 
awareness  and  concern  toward  the  popula- 
tion imbalances  which  have  been  created 
between  our  large  cities  and  our  nation's 
rural  areas. 

We  must  not  repeat  these  failures  in  the 
next  thirty  years.  We  must  learn  to  antlcl- 
p>ate  and  plan  our  future.  We  must  learn  to 
"design,"  our  future,  not  "resign"  ourselves 
to  it. 

The  pursuit  of  a  "balanced  national 
gi^jwth"  strategy  in  this  country  must  be 
moved  from  the  rhetoric  of  presidential  mes- 
sages and  congressional  breast-beating  to  the 
"action"  stage.  We  must  stop  Just  talking 
about  this  merely  as  a  national  goal  and 
start  defining  and  implementing  "specific" 
steps  toward  achieving  that  goal. 

To  create,  to  plan,  to  think  ahead — these 
are  the  challenges  of  our  time.  For,  u  John 
Galsworthy  said,  "If  you  do  not  think  about 
the  future,  then  you  cannot  have  one." 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  Congress  took 
several  spteclfic  steps  last  year.  It  cooomltted 
itself  to  the  development  of  a  balanced  na- 
tional growth  pattern  In  both  the  1970  agri- 
cultural act  and  the  1970  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act.  In  addition,  the  Congress 
Instructed  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
In  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  to  develop  a  national  transportation 
policy  to  coordinate  the  development  and 
Improvement  of  all  modes  of  transportation 
with  priorities  assigned  to  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  each. 

To  date  the  Congress  has  not  yet  received 
the  Department's  report  In  that  regard,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  was  due  on  May  21st 
of  th:s   year. 

Under  title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  the  Congress  directed  all  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  de- 
velop policies  and  procedures  with  respect 
to  the  future  location  of  Federal  facilities 
and  offices,  giving  preference  to  areas  of  low- 
er population  density.  The  President's  report 
to  the  Congress  citing  the  progress  toward 
implementing  those  directives  also  is  past 
due. 

The  Importance  of  getting  immediate  "ac- 
tion" concerning  these  matters  cannot  be 
overly  ;;tressed. 

And,  we  need  to  do  much  more — we  must 
define  and  develop  tomorrow's  enei^  re- 
quirements. We  must  define  and  develop 
national  policies  and  programs  relating  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  tonuuTOw's  populations 
In  education,  housing,  and  health  care.  We 
must  design  today  bow  we  can  better  take 
advantage  of  our  communication  technology 
and  other  new  technologies  that  offer  us  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  an  Improvement  in 
the  "quality  of  life"  for  all  our  Nation's 
citizens — and  to  accomplish  these  objectives 


consistent  with  our  concerns  and  respect  for 
protecting  our  natural  environment  and 
strengthening  of  our  free  democratic  proc- 
esses. 

We  must  also  think  anew  about  our  Na- 
tion's economic  policies  and  goals.  We  must 
develop  a  longer  range  "national  Incomes' 
policy" — and  before  November  13th. 

We  simply  cannot  permit  Inflation  to  re- 
sume beyond  that  date  at  the  rates  that  we 
have  been  experiencing  along  with  high  un- 
employment and  high  Lntere&t  rates. 

And,  aa  we  address  ourselves  to  these  na- 
tional challenges,  we  must — and  I  repeat  we 
must — Insert  ingredients  heretofore  miMtng 
In  our  thinking:  "Planning"  and  "location 
Impact". 

The  Implementation  of  any  national 
growth  and  settlement  policy  must  include 
measures  to  bring  about  a  more  dispersed 
geographic  distribution  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. Jobs  and  people. 

Most  Federal  and  State  policies  and  pro- 
grams today  encourage  the  depopulation  of 
our  rural  countryside  and  center  cities. 

They  are  mostly  designed  to  aooelerate  the 
growth  of  our  nation's  suburbs — a  develop- 
ment which  Is  tearing  at  the  very  fabric  of 
everyone's  quality  of  life  In  this  country — 
whether  they  live  In  the  oity.  the  suburbs,  or 
countryside. 

We  must  not  only  change  these  deetniotive 
trends  in  our  society  but  must  set  atwut  our 
work  In  this  regard  today. 

We  will  need  lots  of  help  and  the  formation 
of  this  new  coaltUon  will  be  a  weloome  addi- 
tion to  the  ranks  of  those  of  us  who  already 
have  been  laboring  in  this  vineyard. 

I'm  Indeed  heartened  to  see  men  such  as 
Orvllle  FreenMUi,  former  governors  Breathitt, 
Tlemann,  Rockefeller  and  othM'  leaders  from 
industry,  labor,  agriculture  and  those  rep- 
resenting our  country's  disadvantaged  and 
minorities  ail  here  oonunltting  themselves  to 
work  and  participate  together  in  these  ef- 
forts—efTorte  to  bring  the  fight  for  achieve- 
ment of  these  national  goals  squarely  and 
forthrlghtly  onto  the  pollUcal  battlefield. 

Those  of  us  who  have  spent  most  of  our 
lifetlmee  working  in  this  dty  and  in  the 
arena  oif  government  and  politics  know  all 
too  well  you  doQt  get  things  accomplished  in 
this  country  unless  you  are  willing  to  work 
and  fight  for  what  you  want  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  at  the  White  House. 

Rural  America — including  all  its  interests 
and  people — not  only  need  you.  but  all 
America  needs  jon.  The  approach  that  we 
have  followed  in  pxinulng  our  objectives  In 
this  nation  has  been  traditionally  pleoe-meal. 
Piinctional  or  lUnlted  to  narrowly  defined 
problem-solving. 

The  time  has  clearly  oome  when  no  major 
problem  in  this  country  can  be  solved  by 
such  pleoe-meal  approaches.  Furthermore,  no 
single  segment  of  our  society,  by  Itaelf .  stand* 
much  of  a  chance  politically  today  to  foro* 
Its  desires  or  demands  on  the  rest  oS  our  so- 
ciety. Farmers  have  lost  most  of  their  polit- 
ical r^>resentation  both  in  the  Congress  and 
within  state  legislatures.  Center  cities  and 
their  repreaentatlveB  cannot  muster  the  pollt- 
loal  muscle  necessary  to  secure  a  larger  share 
of  our  national  resources  to  help  solve  their 
enormous  renewal  problems.  However,  they 
are  well  organized  and  they  do  work  vigor- 
ously at  It. 

I'm  afraid  the  same  cannot  be  said  for 
rural  or  non-metropolitcm  America.  It  still 
suffers  from  both  a  diminished  and  fraction- 
ated representation  in  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment. 

Farmers  are  often  divided  among  them- 
selves concerning  what  they  consider  best 
for  agriculture. 

''Many  small  and  medium  Bleed  towns  do 
not  consider  themselves  rural,  yet  find  them- 
selves unable  to  compete  with  larger  cities 
for  resources. 

And,  moot  of  our  "urbanlsts"  and  urban 
oriented  agencies  of  government  find  It  dlf- 
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flcult  to  become  concerned  about  towns  or 
communities  under  50,000  in  population. 

All  this  points  to  the  need  for  a  coalition 
of  rural  or  nonmetropolltan  Interests.  There- 
fore I  urge  you  to  open  your  membership 
and  structure  your  mission  so  all  those 
group!!,  political  subdivisions,  and  organiza- 
tions representing  people  residing  in  these 
regions  can  come  together  for  the  pursuit 
of  a  more  common  purpose,  namely,  the  re- 
vttallzatlon  and  development  of  our  smaller 
oommunlties  and  rural  areas. 

By  doing  this,  sdl  segments  of  our  society — 
rural  and  urban — center  city  and  suburbia — 
will  benefit  from  our  labors. 

With  the  mixture  of  leaders  that  I  see 
before  me  here  today  from  throughout  the 
country  I  am  convinced  that  you  clearly 
have  the  potential  of  not  only  being  the  first 
to  move  In  this  direction,  but  of  providing 
the  strong  supporting  leadership  here  In 
Washington,  in  our  state  capitols  and  coun- 
ty and  city  halls  around  the  country  that 
will  be  needed  In  the  future  to  achieve  a 
more  balanced  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment strategy  In  this  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  newly  established  rural 
development  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
committee  on  agriculture  and  forestry,  I  can 
assure  you  that  Is  the  direction  In  which  I 
am  headed.  I  not  only  welcome  you  to  the 
Washington  and  National  scene  concerning 
these  matters  that  are  so  vitally  Impor- 
tant to  our  Nation's  future,  but  will  be  look- 
ing forward  to  seeking  your  advice  and  active 
participation  with  respect  to  the  legislative 
work  of  our  committee. 

Since  our  organization  In  April  of  this  year 
we  have  already  held  a  series  of  hearings 
both  In  Washington  and  In  various  parte  of 
the  Nation. 

We  have  had  people  from  r\iral  America,  in- 
cluding those  who  represent  them  in  local 
and  State  government  come  before  us  and 
tell  us  of  the  loss  of  their  young,  the  board- 
Ing-up  of  their  store  fronts,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate transportation,  housing,  communities, 
utilities,  and  the  credit  to  finance  them. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  young  man  suf- 
fering a  serious  injury  In  a  rural  area  stands 
far  less  chance  of  securing  needed  medical 
attention  than  if  he  had  received  his  injury 
on  a  battlefield  in  Vietnam. 

VVj  have  also  been  told  of  lower  prices 
and  Incomes  for  farmers,  while  toxva.  costs 
and  Interest  rates  have  continued  to  spiral 
upward. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  the  dispropor- 
tionate percentage  of  our  Nation's  poor  peo- 
ple who  have  been  left  behind  to  live  In  our 
rural  area,  hidden  from  view  of  the  TV  cam- 
era and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

These  hesirlngs,  which  we  have  now  held  in 
Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Georgia  and  Alabama — 
and  later  this  week  in  Oklahoma  and  Ne- 
braska— are  providing  us  with  the  insights 
we  need  to  develop  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  will  be  required  to  provide  the 
citizens  of  these  regions  with  the  level  of 
social,  cviltural  and  economic  services  they 
must  obtain  to  remain  In  rural  America.  It 
will  provide  them  with  a  "freedom  of  resi- 
dence" which  I  suggest  many  Americans  to- 
day are  denied — denied  because  Job  oppor- 
tunities are  being  limited  to  too  few  places 
In  our  Nation. 

We  also  have  begun  our  legislative  work. 
I  have  Introduced  along  with  Senator  Her- 
man Talmadge  and  49  other  Senators  a  bill 
( 2223 )  to  establish  a  new  financial  and  credit 
system  for  rtiral  America.  This  new  system  Is 
designed  to  meet  both  rural  America's  public 
and  private  credit  needs.  Hearings  on  this 
legislation  already  have  been  held,  with  ad- 
ditional hearings  scheduled  later  this  month. 
Senator  Pearson's  rural  development  bank 
bill  also  Is  being  covered  in  these  hearings.  I 
urge  you  to  not  only  lend  your  support  to  our 
bui.  but  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
thoughts  and  reoommendatlons  as  to  how  we 
might  Improve  upon  it. 


As  the  President  and  the  Congress  begin 
work  on  the  specific's  of  our  nation's  future 
economic  policies,  the  "location  Impact"  of 
whatever  is  agreed  upon  must  be  considered. 
Specifically,  the  plight  of  both  our  nation's 
rural  areas  and  center  cities  must  receive 
some  special  attention  in  that  regard. 

For  instance,  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Investment  tax  credit  proposal  should 
contain  Rectal  Incentives  for  investments  in 
nonmetropolltan  regions  and  within  center 
cities. 

If  we  fall  to  provide  such  special  incentives, 
then  I  would  predict  that  straight  invest- 
ment tax  credits  to  Industry  will  merely  re- 
sult in  accelerating  the  filght  of  business 
from  our  nation's  center  cities  to  our  sub- 
urbs— and,  I  suggest  that  such  a  continued 
movement  will  be  destructive  to  both  areas. 

We  need  your  help.  Rural  America  needs 
your  help. 

And  by  providing  it,  all  America  will  bene- 
fit. 

The  revitallzation  and  development  of 
nonmetropolltan  America  must  be  acceler- 
ated if  we  hope  to  achieve  a  more  balanced 
growth  pattern  in  this  country. 

But  that  wont  happen  imtll  the  political 
position  of  rural  America  is  strengthened 
here  In  Washington  and  In  the  State  capitals 
around  the  country — strengthened  not  by 
increasing  the  political  powers  of  rural  legis- 
lators, but  by  strengthening  the  influence  of 
those  groups  and  interests  that  represent  the 
combined  Interests  of  rural  America.  If  such 
a  coalition  of  interests  can  be  formulated  for 
rural  America,  then  hopefully  a  working  al- 
liance between  the  "urban"  and  rural  coali- 
tions can  subsequently  be  created  to  further 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
"balanced  national  growth"  strategy  In  the 
U.S. 

The  formulation  of  your  organization  is  a 
major  step  toward  reaching  those  objectives. 

Statement  Read  by  Sscrktabt 
OF  Agricoltuke  Hardin 

September  7,   1971. 

Every  American,  no  matter  where  he  lives 
or  what  he  does,  has  a  vital  stake  in  preserv- 
ing the  beauty  and  enriching  the  resources 
of  the  nation's  countryside.  Each  of  us  stands 
to  benefit  from  a  flourishing  and  healthful 
rural  environment. 

This  Administration  is  fully  committed  to 
a  massive  effort  in  developing  and  enhancing 
rural  life.  Our  aim  in  this  decade  is  to  assist 
m  creating  greater  Job  opportunities,  broad- 
ening community  services,  uplifting  the  qual- 
ity of  living,  and  speeding  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  physical  progress  of  the  small 
cities,  towns,  villages  and  farm  communities 
In  America. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  this  effort  is  a  close 
partnership  embracing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, rural  citizens,  local  governments  and 
the  nation's  industries  and  business  com- 
munity. Any  step  in  this  direction  is  a  step 
forward  In  the  goals  we  share  for  our  rural 
areas  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
nation  of  which  they  are  such  a  vital  part. 

In  this  spirit,  I  welcome  the  new  Coalition 
for  Rural  America. 

[S]     Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Coalition  for  Rttral  America — 
Board  of  Directors 

The  Honorable  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  Trim- 
ble, Soyars  and  Breathitt  Planters  Bank  & 
Trust  Building,  710  South  Main,  HopkinsviUe, 
Kentucky  42240. 

The  Honorable  Norbert  T.  Tlemann.  First 
Mid-America  Corporation,  1001  O  Street.  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

Mr.  George  Abshler.  Director,  Community 
and  Industry  Programs  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  University  Extension.  P.O.  Box 
1008,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater. 
Oklahoma  74074. 

Mr.  Anthony  A.  Alalmo,  Chairman  (tenta- 


tive) ,  Coastal  Area  Planning  &  Development 
Commission,  102  Old  City  Hall,  Brunswick, 
Georgia  31520. 

Mr.  James  H.  Aldredge,  1717  Havilon  Drive, 
S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Robert  O.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  P.O.  Box 
1000,  Roewell,  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Orln  E.  Atkins,  President  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Kentucky  41101. 

The  Honorable  John  A.  Baker,  Director, 
Conununity  Development  Services,  8301  16th 
Road.  Arlington.  Virginia  22206. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Barr,  2932  North 
Second  Street,  Harrlsburg.  Pennsylvania 
17110. 

The  Honorable  Dewey  Bartlett,  406  North 
Bank  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74103. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Bishop,  Chancellor,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Marvland 
20743. 

The  Honorable  Jack  Campbell.  Padre  Gal- 
legos  House,  P.O.  Box  B77,  Santa  Pe,  New 
Mexico  87501. 

The  Honorable  LeRoy  Collins,  P.O.  Box 
1170    Tallahas-^e.    Florida    32302. 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Cook,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
&  President.  American  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany. Inc.,  2  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York 
10004. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Davis,  President,  Arkansas 
AM&N.  Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas  71604. 

Mr.  Tony  Dechant,  President,  National 
Farmers  Union,  12025  East  45th  Street,  Den- 
ver.  Colorado   80239. 

Dr.  Clayton  Denman.  Small  Towns  Insti- 
tute, Box  517,  EllensbTirg,  Washington. 

Mr.  Edmund  H.  Fallon  (tentative).  Chief 
Administrative  Officer,  Agway,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1333,  Syracuse,  New  York  13201. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Farrar,  P.O.  Box 
190,  Brltton,  S.  Dak.  67430. 

The  Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  Pres- 
ident. Business  International  Corporation. 
757  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10017. 

Mr.  Herman  Gal  legos,  President.  U.S.  Hu- 
man Resources  Corporation.  2940  16th  Street. 
Sen  Francisco,  California  94103. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Gunlogson.  Countryside  De- 
velopment PVsundatlon,  Inc.,  4746  Highway 
31,  Racine,  Wisconsin  53405. 

Mr.  Paul  Hall,  President,  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union,  675  Fourth  Avenue.  Brook- 
lyn, New  York  11232. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hembree,  III,  President.  Ar- 
kansas Best  Freight  Lines  Corporation,  301 
South  11th  Street,  Port  Smith.  Arlcansas 
72901. 

The   Honorable  PhlUp   Hoff,  214  Prospect    ' 
Parkway,  Burlington.  Vermont. 

Mr.  Wilson  King,  Kinglore  Farms,  Inc.. 
Route  No.   2.  Rock  Falls.  nUnois  61071. 

Mr.  Aaron  Henry,  213  Fourth  Street. 
Clarksdale,  Mississippi  38614. 

Mr.  Don  P.  Klrchner.  Chairman.  IBAA 
Agriculture-Rural  America  Committee.  Pres- 
ident. Peoples  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  River- 
side, Iowa  42327, 

The  Honorable  Harold  LeVander,  200  Drov- 
ers Bank  Building.  South  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota 55075. 

Dr.  Winthrop  Llbbey.  President.  University 
of  Maine,  Orono.  Maine  04473. 

Mr.  Ernest  T.  Llndsey.  President.  Farm- 
land Industries,  Inc..  P.O.  Box.  7306,  Kan- 
sas City.  Missouri  64116. 

Rep.  John  McClaughry,  P.O.  Box  94,  Lyn- 
donvllle,  Vermont  05961. 

The  Honorable  Robert  E.  McNair,  McNalr. 
Konduros  &  Corley,  Jefferson  Square,  Colum- 
bia, South  CaroUna  39301. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Mueller,  President,  American 
Coimty  Life  Association,  2118  South  Stun- 
mlt  Street,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota  57106. 
Mr.  Kermit  Overby.  Director,  Legislation 
and  Communications  Department,  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000 
Florida  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington.  D.O. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Pamhn,  Chairman  of  the 
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Boud.  a«Qrgl«-PMelflo  Ooipontton.  800  S.W. 
PUtU  AToaua.  FOTtUad.  Oragan  07304. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Patteson,  Senior  Vlce-Prwldent. 
W»cboTl»  Bank  ft  Trust  Company.  NJL, 
fClnaton,  North  CaroUn*  38601. 

Mr.  CbarlM  O.  Prejean,  Bz«cutlT«  XMreetor. 
Federation  of  Southern  Cooperattrea,  63 
Palrlle  Street.  N.W..  Attanta.  OeorgU  80S08. 

The  Honorabia  Wlnthrop  BoekateUer,  460 
Tow  Building.  Ltttle  Sock.  Arkanaaa  73301. 

The  Honorable  MMm  Btahr,  PieaUlant.  Na- 
tional Audubon  SoeleCj.  960  Third  Avanue, 
New  Toik.  New  York  10083. 

Mr.  MUea  O.  Stanley,  An<-CIO  Appala- 
chian Council.  P.  O.  Box  046.  Chailoaton, 
West  VUslnU  38S33. 

Mr.  Jullua  J.  Stern,  Wood  County  Bank, 
6th  and  Mazket  Street*.  Parkeraburg,  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Janvw  L.  Sundqulst,  Senior  Fellow, 
The  BiooklngB  Inatltotlon.  1776  llaaaachu- 
aetta  Arenue,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  30080. 

TtM  Bight  Bererextd  Mwnalgnnr  John 
Oeorge  Weber,  Kneuttva  Seaetary,  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference.  S801  Grand 
Arenue,  Dea  MolneB.  Iowa  60813. 

Mr.  Charles  Young.  Prealdant,  E.  P.  Young, 
Jr.  Manufacturing  Company,  600  36th  Ave- 
nue. Meridian.  MlalMlppt  88301. 

Mr.  Oocdon  Zimmerman.  XsaeutlTe  Secre- 
tary, National  Association  of  Conaerratlon 
DUtrlcta.  1036  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

STATucorr  or  Goals  Ain>  Oajacnras:  Ooau- 
TioK  voa  Rtteal  Amxbica,  SKPTUcaiB  8,  1B71 


In  support  of  our  broad  purpose  of  advo- 
cating leglslauon  of  benefit  to  rural  America, 
we  adopt  three  immediate  leglslattva  objec- 
tives: 

1.  In  the  consideration  of  Prealdenft  Nixon's 
proposals  for  eataldlshment  of  an  Inveat- 
ment  tax  credit,  we  will  support  amendmenta 
that  will  provide  a  differential  In  favor  of 
enterprises  that  locate  In  rural  areas  and  In- 
crease employment  of  residents  of  the  areas 
where  located,  including  thi  chronlcaDy  un- 
deremployed and  unemirioyed. 

3.  We  will  support  measurea  to  Improve 
the  availability  of  credit  and  flnancing  In 
rural  areas,  for  non-agrlcultural  enterprises. 
puUlc  facUltlss,  and  bousing  as  weU  as  agri- 
culture, as  proposed  In  pending  legislation 
and  In  the  report  of  the  Prasldent't  Task 
Force  on  Rural  Development. 

3.  During  conslderintlon  of  extension  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Boonondc  Development 
Act.  we  will  support  amendments  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  Development  Dis- 
tricts throughout  rural  America  and  to  pro- 
vide non-categorical  funda  for  the  execu- 
tion of  approved  development  plans  prepared 
by  the  districts. 

In  the  puxvuance  of  these  and  other  legls- 
laUve  objectives,  the  CoaUtlon  will  be  guided 
by  these,  among  other,  prlnclplea: 

We  are  strongly  In  support  of  a  structure 
of  agriculture  that  includes  prosperous  fam- 
ily farms  and  an  eoonomlcally  viable  market- 
ing and  processing  system   baaed  In  rural 


In  building  rural  America,  our  aim  la  to 
see  that  development  Is  consistent  with  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  a  quality 
environment. 

We  are  concerned  not  Just  with  the  aggre- 
gate development  of  the  rural  economy,  but 
with  eliminating  the  causes  and  ameliorating 
the  effects  of  rural  poverty,  through  such 
measures  as  welfare  reform  and  public  serv- 
ice employment. 

We  are  committed  to  the  principle  of  equal 
ooncem  for.  and  equal  Involvement  of,  all  the 
people  of  rural  America,  without  discrimina- 
tion on  any  basis. 

Ws  recommend  that  the  Kxecutlvs  Com- 
mittee proesed  with  plans  for  a  natloaal  oon- 
fereooe  In  the  Spring  of  1073  that  wlU  bring 
the  problems  c€  rural  America  to  national 
attention  and  provide  a  forum  for  national 
leadeia  to  express  their  views  on  rural  de- 
velopment and  balanced  national  growth. 


niPROVEliCENTS  IN  THB  BLACK 
LUNO  DISEASE  BENEFIT  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  introduced  S.  2289,  a  bill  designed  to 
liberalize  the  definiUon  of  "total  dis- 
ability" under  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

From  what  we  have  learned  about  the 
black  lung  diaease  benefit  program  estab- 
lished by  title  IV,  we  know  that  many 
coal  miners  with  the  disease  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  In  some  instances,  this  Injus- 
tice is  caused  by  the  fact  that  far  too 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  X-rays:  in 
other  instances,  it  is  caused  by  the  un- 
availabili^  of  medical  testing  appara- 
tus and  personnel. 

A  third  of  the  black  lung  benefit  claims 
which  have  been  turned  down  to  date 
have  been  disallowed  because  the  miner 
was  not  "totally  disabled."  In  fact,  what 
the  Federal  Government  Is  saying  to 
these  miners  is  that  they  do  not  qualify 
because  they  are  not  yet  "totally  dead." 

After  decades  of  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding, black  lung  disease  is  re- 
ceiving nationwide  attention.  Recently, 
the  subject  was  discussed  on  a  national 
evening  news  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  that  discus- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcosd,  as  follows : 

CBS  Evmnifo  Nxwa  Wtth  WAltsb  Ckonkttb, 
SxPTXicBxs  14,  1971 

Cbonkct.  We  hear  about  accidental  death 
In  the  coal  mines.  It  makes  headlines,  it's 
usually  swift,  always  tragic.  But  we  hear  far 
less  about  the  fllseasfw  that  strike  ooal  min- 
ers, one  dlaeaae  In  particular.  It's  Just  as 
tragic,  lingering,  not  swift,  the  search  for 
economic  remedy  sometimes  disappointing. 

Hazxl  DiCKXirs  (singing).  These  blues  are 
so  blue,  they  are  the  coal  black  blues.  These 
blues  are  so  blue,  they  are  the  coal  black 
blues.  My  flash  will  cave  In.  my  life  I  will 
lose. 

Bnx  EvxasoL^  WeU,  I  smother  to  death 
every  morning,  and  every  night  I  have  to, 
sometimes,  lay  on  two  and  three  pillows. 
Smother  to  death  every  night.  So  I  can't 
rest,  I  cant  sleep.  I  cant  sleep  on  my  back 
at  all.  Every  time  I  lay  down  on  my  back  I 
smother  to  death,  just  about. 

(Indistinct)  Get  out,  dogs.  Go  on  out.  get 
out  of  the  way. 

BxNTON.  Bill  Xversole,  father  of  five,  is  one 
of  the  men  around  Granny's  Branch,  Ken- 
tucky, who  started  early  In  the  mine.  He 
was  scratching  for  coal  at  age  16.  Now  he's 
only  33,  and  his  ooal  mining  days  are  over. 
Kversde's  doctor  says  he  has  black  lung.  The 
medical  term  tor  it  is  pneimioconloals.  The 
doctor  says  he  can't  work  in  the  mines,  but 
the  government  has  turned  Kversole's  claim 
down,  a  claim  filed  for  compensation  un- 
der the  recently  enacted  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Law.  Kveraole  and  his  family  get  along 
on  8350  a  month  that  his  wife  earns,  plus 
food  atampa. 

More  than  half  the  miners  who've  i4>plled 
for  black  lung  benefits  in  Bastem  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  have  been  turned  down. 
Two  hundred  thousand  persons,  miners, 
their  widows  or  dependents,  have  been  com- 
pensated. But  denials  to  thousands  of  others 
have  triggered  anger  among  mlnan  In  Ap- 
palachla.  anger  that  prompted  some  of  them 
to  place  the  Social  Security  Agency,  which 
handlea  such  claims,  on  trial  at  mook  hear- 
ings held  last  November  In  Rone  Creek.  Ken- 
tucky. 


Voicx.  What  do  you  thlnk's  going  to  hap- 
pen with  this  black  lung  law7 

Mam.  WeU.  If  there  ain't  a  change  made,  I 
don't — it  dont  look  like  anytMng's  going  to 
happen.  They  Just  going  to  start — sweep  It 
under  the  rug  and  puU  the  rug  over  it. 

BKMToif.  Washup  Is  the  typical  end  to  a 
miner's  day,  scrubbing  out  from  under  an 
eight-hour  acc\unulation  of  ooal  dust.  Strong 
soap  and  enough  scrubbing  is  effective  on  the 
surface,  but  not  In  the  lungs.  Years  of  woik 
imderground  cause  a  variety  of  respiratory 
ailments,  among  thttODk.  black  lung.  What  it 
is  Is  a  faUure  of  the  lungs  to  Infuse  enough 
oxygen  into  the  blood,  the  result  of  deteriora- 
tion elsewhere  In  the  body,  quite  frequently, 
a  heart  that  falls  as  the  result  of  inefficient 
lungs.  The  eaaentlal  evidence  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  usee  In  granting 
black  lung  beneflta  is  X-ray,  but  some  doc- 
tors say  that  man  sophisticated  tests  are 
needed,  tests  such  as  those  at  this  clinic  In 
Beckley,  West  Virginia,  testa  which  meaaure 
the  abUity  of  the  lungs  to  provide  propsr 
oxygen  for  the  blood.  Dr.  Donald  Basmusaen, 
a  prominent  black  lung  doctor,  conducts  such 
tests.  Basmuasen,  a  consultant  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  IncldentaUy,  says 
X-rays  alone  are  not  much  good  as  a  test. 

Dr.  Donald  Rasmussbn.  Now  the  X-ray.  In 
the  way  that  it's  been  handled,  and  X-rays  in 
general,  are  simply  too  unreliable  to — ^to  make 
a — a  decision  of  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  pneumoconiosis,  'cause  actuaUy,  pneu- 
moconiosis of  coal  miners  la  sometimes  very, 
very  difficult  to  see,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  vlsualiae  on  the  X-ray 
film  in  thoee  individuals  who  have  the  great- 
est Impairment. 

Benton.  The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion defends  X-rays  as  the  t>est  method  now 
avaUable.  but  it  admits  the  need  for  more 
research.  The  agency  also  suggests  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  affect  the  number  of  miners 
filing  claims  from  a  given  area. 

Bbrnaxo  Popick.  Where  there  are  economic 
conditions  that  catise  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  be  out  of  work,  for  Instacce,  in  a 
given  period  of  time,  that  there  can — there 
can  tend  to  be  a  higher  degree  of  flUng  for 
benefits  In — under  these  circumstances  than 
there  might  be  where  there  are  fewer  people 
who  are  unemployed,  and  this  too  could 
condition  not  only  filing  rate,  but  the  rate  at 
which  we  find  these  p>eople  qualify  for  bene- 
fits or  dont  qualify  for  benefits  when  we 
review  their  claims. 

Binton.  a  rereading  of  black  lung  claims 
that  have  been  denied  U  under  way  at  Social 
Security.  So  far  13.000  X-rays,  most  of  them 
from  Appalachla,  have  been  reread.  But  only 
800  miners  whose  claims  had  been  turned 
down  are  now  deemed  eligible  for  benefits. 

Tradition  and  economics  have  dictated  that 
Industry  moves  into  an  area,  mines  the  coal, 
and  then  moves  on.  leavmg  behind  Its  now 
useless  structures  to  rot  fn  the  sununer  heat 
and  the  winter  cold.  Despite  the  new  law 
and  its  noble  intent,  the  sanie  thing  happens, 
somehow,  to  some  of  the  men. 

Nelson  Benton,  CBS  NEWS,  in  Eastern 
Kentucky. 

Hazel  Dickxnb  (singing) .  Black  lung,  black 
lung,  youYe  Just  biding  your  time.  Some 
old  men  suffering  (indistinct).  But  I  can't 
help  but  wonder  what  God  had  in  mind,  to 
send  such  a  devil  to  claim  this  soiU  of  mine. 

CaoNKm.  And  that's  the  way  it  is.  Wed- 
nesday, July  14th,  1971.  This  Is  Walter  Cron- 
klte.  CBS  News.  Good  night. 

( Announcement. ) 

Announces.  This  has  been  the  CBS  Even- 
ing News  with  Walter  Cronklte. 


THE  ELIMINATKW  OF  STRIKES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
thousands  of  strikes  in  the  United  States 
cause  serious  hardships  for  individuals 
and  industries.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems is  in   the  construction   Industry, 
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where  workers  are  represented  by  a  num- 
ber of  unions.  Even  after  most  of  the 
unions  have  agreed  to  new  contracts,  a 
few  holdout  unions — or  even  one — can 
stop  important  projects  and  prevent 
thousands  of  men  from  working. 

In  1970  there  were  comments  from 
knowledgeable  people.  Including  some 
union  leaders,  that  the  strike  is  an  obso- 
lete weapon  in  bargaining.  Yet,  late  in 
1970  and  continuing  into  this  year  we 
have  seen  that  the  use  of  strikes  is  con- 
tinuing. 

I  liave  sponsored  legislation  which 
would  help  to  prevent  strikes  that  are  es- 
pecially damaging  to  the  public  interest. 

The  president  of  Associated  Oenersd 
Contractors,  John  E.  Healy,  has  proposed 
a  system  of  negotiating  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  that  would  eliminate 
strikes.  In  the  interest  of  further  explor- 
ing this  very  serious  issue,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  article  presented  by  Mr. 
Healy  in  Constructor  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AOC  PKXsmxMT  Sats:   "Stxikxs  Must  Go  I" 

In  my  youth,  now  more  years  past  than  I 
care  to  remember,  the  period  of  time  from 
April  untU  July  was  a  magic  time.  I  was  in- 
trigued by  the  sight  of  nature  rousing  Itself 
from  a  long  winter's  sleep  and  bursting  forth 
in  bloom  and  blossom.  The  somber  days  of 
winter  were  replaced  with  a  warm  sun  and 
the  soft  greena  of  spring  and  early  summer. 
Those  last  few  weeks  In  the  classroom  were 
only  bearable  because  of  the  thought  of  care- 
free summer  days  ahead.  It  was  a  time  of 
vibrant  life;  things  were  growing  aU  around 
you.  It  was  great  to  be  alive  and  you  looked 
forward  to  each  new  day  with  a  sense  of  won- 
derful expectation. 

As  I  said,  this  waa  in  my  youth.  I  grew  up 
and  entered  the  world  of  construction  and 
since  then,  the  time  from  April  until  July 
each  year  haa  had  a  very  different  meaning 
for  me.  Aa  in  my  youth,  it  should  stUl  be  a 
wonderful  time,  for  now  our  projects  have 
deserted  winter  construction  for  the  warm 
days  of  spring  and  aummer.  Now  oxir  men 
have  shed  the  gloves  and  sweaters  pUed  one 
on  the  other,  and  the  heavy  boots.  Now  a  man 
can  produce  In  one  day  what  takes  two  dur- 
ing January  and  February. 

This  is  the  time  of  bloom  and  blossom 
when  our  projects  should  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  the  somber  days  of  winter  stay 
with  us.  For  this  la  the  spring  bargaining 
season.  This  la  the  annual  season  of  Insanity 
In  the  construction  Industry.  This  is  the  time 
when  the  strike  and  the  picket  line  reign 
supreme  and  turn  spring  back  Into  winter 
again.  This  la  the  time  when  angry  words, 
emotional  statements,  union  politics,  and 
nianagement  disunity  send  men  walking  the 
streets,  losing  wages  which  they  wlU  never 
recover.  Projects  grind  to  a  halt,  thus  in- 
suring that  there  wUl  be  no  proflta  on  these 
projects,  after  all  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears 
and  money  which  c^anagement  has  put  forth 
to  estimate  bids,  organlaa,  plan,  and  man- 
age them.  Aftv  aU  the  money  spent  to  pro- 
tect the  Job,  keep  the  men  working  during  in- 
clement weather,  and  try  to  bold  schedules, 
It  all  goes  up  In  flames  because  one  or  more 
of  our  buUdlng  trades  unions  decide  that 
they  must  catch  up  with  aomeone  elae,  or 
some  business  agent  running  for  offloe  decides 
that  it  is  good  poUtloB  to  have  the  boys  bit 
the  streets. 

The  notion  of  automatic  annual  Inoreaace, 
whether  they  are  deserved  or  not,  regard- 
less of  business  conditions,  and  with  no  rela- 
tionship to  productivity,  haa  become  a  na- 
tional syndrome  which  we  can  weU  do  with- 
out. The  reaort  to  the  atrike  and  the  picket 


line  to  enforce  auoh  demanda  by  shuttiiig 
down  projeeti  la  nc  longer  aoesptable  to  the 
construction  worker,  his  employer  or  the 
public.  It's  Juat  too  damn  costly  to  aU  con- 
cerned. 

Let  me  give  you  as  a  typical  exanQ>le,  a 
project  being  buUt  by  my  own  company. 
This  la  a  large  addition  to  a  senior  high 
school  coating  over  $6  mUlion.  We  were 
awarded  this  project  In  March  of  1900  and 
although  the  competition  had  been  keen,  we 
felt  we  had  a  good  Job.  We  were  looking  at 
20  months  completion  date  and  It  seemed 
perfectly  reasonable. 

But  then  on  May  1,  1960.  the  entire  In- 
dustry went  down  for  a  14  weeks  strike,  the 
results  of  which  were  horrendous  aettlementa. 
The  carpenters,  for  example,  received  a  $3.70 
an  hour  increaae  In  a  3-year  contract.  Since 
then  we  have  gone  through  a  pipe  fittera" 
strike  and  an  aabestos  workers'  strike,  aU  at 
different  times  and  aU  for  very  long  dura- 
tion and  all  at  critical  stages  of  the  project. 
As  a  reeitlt,  36  months  later  we  are  stlU 
working  on  the  project,  paying  our  people, 
an  average  of  40%  more  than  the  day  we 
started.  So  what  we  had  believed  to  be  a 
good  job  is  now  a  bad  one.  AU  for  reaaona 
really  beyond  our  control  aa  a  general  con- 
tractor. 

This  induatry  can  no  longer  tolerate  such 
condltlona.  Ita  deetlny  can  no  longer  be  de- 
termined by  the  whims  of  what  Is  In  many 
cases,  a  single  union  local.  There  la  Jvist  too 
much  at  atake.  The  buUdlng  trade  unlona 
argue  that  despite  high  hourly  wages,  the 
annual  income  of  their  members  la  not  com- 
mensurate with  this  high  rate. 

I  submit  that  If  this  la  so,  it  Is  largely 
their  own  fault.  What  with  strikes  for  wages 
or  Jurtadlction  Interrupting  the  continuity 
of  work  on  a  continuous  basis,  how  can  a 
commensurate  annual  Income  be  generated. 
Therefore,  the  strike  resulting  In  a  work 
stoppage  has  to  go.  The  picket  line  must  be 
relegated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  We 
are  in  the  30th  century  and  we  are  smart 
enough  to  come  up  with  other  means  of 
settling  our  differences  without  interrupting 
production.  All  labor  and  management  has 
to  do  Is  sit  down  together  and  get  the  job 
done.  In  my  judgment  the  foUowlng  Itema 
form  an  acceptable  agenda  for  such  a  pro- 
gram: 

1.  A  common  expiration  date  for  aU  con- 
struction labor  agreements  ^ould  be  estab- 
llahed. 

3.  It  should  be  agreed  that  the  desires  of 
both  parties  for  contract  provisions  must 
be  submitted  90  days  in  advance  of  coo  tract 
expiration  dates  with  no  changes  permitted. 
(This  eatabllabea  a  bargaliUng  base.) 

3.  Bargaining  ahoold  take  place  on  a  total 
economic  package  basis  In  which  the  price 
of  all  working  oMxdltlons,  plus  or  minus,  is 
considered. 

4.  In  the  event  that  no  agreement  has 
been  reached  after  serious  coUective  bargain- 
ing, the  situation  should  then  be  submitted 
to  a  regional  councU  of  coUeotive  bargaining, 
for  binding  arbitration.  No  work  stoppages 
woxUd  be  permitted. 

A  Such  regional  councils  should  be  set 
up  with  panels  representing  the  labor  and 
management  aide  of  aU  crafta  and  with  the 
public  represented,  and  should  be  manned 
by  people  thoroughly  famUiar  with  the  con- 
struction industry. 

6.  The  regional  ooimcU  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  Impartial  organisation  such  as 
the  American  Aj1>ltratlon  Association. 

Such  a  program  would  revltallae  the  oon- 
struotloo  Industry  and  bring  responalbUity 
Into  what  Is  now  a  totaUy  irresponsible  situ- 
ation. Ilie  construction  worker,  the  employer 
and  the  puMlc  would  be  getting  a  fair  shake. 
Tlie  largset  industry  In  the  nation  should 
not  be  ocmstratned  and  circumscribed  by 
the  status  quo,  which  haa  i»oduoed  n"t>»<ng 
but  chaos  in  labor  relations.  Let'a  Innovata. 
Let's  grow  up.  Let's  get  with  It. 

John  B.  Hkalt  n, 

Pretident. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC  POLI- 
CIES: AN  EXAMINATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
now  had  a  month  to  contemplate  the  ad- 
ministration's new  econcxnic  policies — 
NEP.  While  some  of  its  elements  are  ones 
which  I  feel  are  both  desirable  and  long 
overdue,  I  am  struck  by  a  number  of 
clear  deficiencies. 

Of  particular  ooncem  to  me  Is  the 
cavalier  manner  in  which  the  President 
has  treated  our  one  stanch  ally  in  the  Far 
Bast.  Japan.  I  am  not  the  first  to  point  out 
that  coming  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Presidential  visit  to 
Japan's  natural  enemy.  Is  a  plan  which 
includes  a  number  of  features  which  are 
potentially  disruptive  not  only  to  Japan's 
export  sector,  and  finandsd  markets,  but 
to  her  entire  economy.  While  keenly 
aware  of  the  formidable — and  often  im- 
ftdr — challenge  presented  by  Japan  in 
intemationfd  trade,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  surcharge  device  correctly  meets  the 
challenge.  The  impact  of  the  NEP  on 
Japan  is  best  seen  in  the  reaction  of  the 
Japanese  stock  market  which  feU  the  day 
after  the  President's  aimouncement  by 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  of  250  points.  And  Japan 
received  absolutely  no  prior  notification 
of  this  step.  Certainly  this  is  not  a  re- 
sponsible manner  in  which  to  conduct  in- 
ternational relations. 

Turning  to  the  domestic  a;^)ects  of  the 
program  I,  along  with  many  others  in 
Government  and  professional  economists, 
advocated  selective  controls  as  pert  of 
an  incomes  policy  which  would  include 
carefully  researched  programs  with 
specific  goals  in  mind  and  would  attempt 
to  avoid,  or  at  least  minimize,  the  dis- 
location and  mlsaUocations  usually  as- 
sociated with  wage  and  price  controls. 

What  the  President  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear to  realise  is  that  the  institutional 
structure  of  the  economy  has  changed. 
Prices,  wages,  and  other  economic  varia- 
bles are  no  longer  determined  by  the  same 
factors  as  previously  and  so  are  no  longer 
responsive  to  traditional  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy.  The  failure  of  the  econ- 
omy to  respond  to  what  were  thought  to 
be  foolproof  fiscal  and  monetary  remedies 
indicates  that  we  should  look  elsewhere 
for  controls. 

At  the  present  time,  the  economy  Is 
undergoing  a  severe  strain  caused  by 
shifts  in  demand  away  from  military  and 
aerospace  areas  toward  special  sei  vices 
and  new  technologies  such  as  pollution 
control.  The  economy  finds  it  dlfilctdt  to 
make  this  adjustment  quickly,  and  the  re- 
sult Is  a  severe  distortion  of  wage  and 
price  phenomena.  This  adjustment  lag 
as  I  would  call  it  necessitates  that  wages 
and  prices  be  brought  under  some  type  of 
control. 

It  has  been  my  suggestion  that  an  In- 
comes Policy  Commission  be  established. 
The  commission  would  be  comiXMed  of 
three  distinct  divisions:  An  investiga- 
tions branch,  an  advisory  branch,  and 
executive  branch. 

The  bulk  of  the  commission's  work 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  investigations 
branch.  It  would  be  its  function  to  iden- 
tify industries  and  sectors  of  the  economy 
in  which  wages  and  prices  were  rising  too 
rapidly. 

The  advisory  branch  would  contain  a 
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Committee  on  Incomes  Policy  which 
would  Interpret  the  findings  of  the  in- 
vestigations branch  and  formulate  policy 
goals  and  courses  of  action  to  be  sup- 
plied the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  executive  branch  would  consist  of 
3  Wage-Price  Board  which  would  have 
the  actual  power  to  regulate  wages  and 
prices  in  the  various  industries. 

Wage  and  price  controls  would  be  in- 
stituted In  the  following  fashion.  The 
investigations  branch  of  the  commis- 
sion would  conduct  a  thorough  study  of 
any  Industry  being  considered  for  con- 
trols. I  anticipate  that  such  a  study 
would  include  an  analysis  of  monopoly 
tendencies  in  the  industry,  demand,  and 
supply  elasticity  factors,  relative  de- 
grees of  Imbalance  in  the  supply  of  la- 
bor and  raw  materials,  and  the  rates  of 
adjustment  of  such  factors  to  external 
factors.  The  study  would  also  Include 
extensive  examination  of  the  Impedi- 
ments to  acWevlng  wage-price  balance, 
the  magnitude  of  their  effect,  and  the 
necessary  conditions  for  dealing  uith 
them. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  study  a 
decision  would  be  made  by  the  Wape- 
Prlce  Board  whether  controls  should  be 
mstituted.  The  board's  decision  would 
be  based  on  the  degree  to  which  cur- 
rent and  anticipated  Increases  in  wage? 
or  prices  represent  real,  necessary,  and 
effective  responses  to  change  in  eqmlib- 
rlum  conditions.  It  would  also  be  based 
on  the  anticipated  degree  to  which  such 
controls  would  tend  to  introduce  dis- 
tortions in  the  economic  allocation  of 
factors  and  resources. 

The  powers  of  the  Wage -Price  Board 
would  not  be  absolute.  Rather,  they 
would  vary  with  the  extent  of  inflation 
•and  the  level  of  unemployment  in  the 
•country.  For  example,  if  inflation  is  at  a 
level  of  less  than  3Mt  percent  and  un- 
employment is  less  than  4  percent  then 
the  Wpge-Price  Board  would  have  no 
active  authority.  If  inflation  is  less  than 
3Vj  percent  and  unemployment  is  more 
than  4  percent  there  would  be  wage 
authority  only.  Conversely,  if  inflation 
is  more  than  S^'i  percent  and  unemploy- 
ment is  less  than  4  percent  there  would 
only  be  price  authority.  In  addition,  li 
inflation  is  between  3 ',2  and  4V2  percent 
and  unemployment  is  more  than  4  per- 
cent, the  board  would  have  authoi'ity  to 
restrict  wages  to  the  level  in  gains  in 
productivity  and  prices  to  the  rates  of 
inflation. 

What  the  administration  has  insti- 
tuted, however,  is  philosophically  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  this  principle.  A 
complete  freeze  is  established  which 
makes  no  attempt  to  identify  or  address 
itself  to  those  particular  areas  in  the 
economy  in  which  inflationary  problems 
are  centered",  nor  does  it  make  any  al- 
lowance for  other  areas  where  rises  in 
wages  or  prices  on  some  sort  of  scale 
are  necessary  to  maintain  equilibrium 
or  to  adjust  to  changing  conditions.  In- 
deed, this  distinction  has  even  been 
stressed  in  order  to  support  the  daim 
that  the  previous  abhorrence  for  con- 
trols has  not  been  abandoned.  EBsential- 
ly.  the  administration  has  completely  re- 
versed its  position  for  ignoring  the  prob- 


lem completely  to  the  use  of  a  sledge 
hammer  approach  which  Is  likely  to  do 
as  much  harm  a."?  good. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  advocating 
the  Investment  tax  credit  for  some  time 
and.  in  fact,  introduced  legislation  last 
March  16 — S.  1262 — which  would  have 
restored  it  at  the  10  percent  level,  I  wel- 
come the  President's  proposal  that  it  be 
reinstated.  Coming  as  It  does,  however, 
on  top  of  the  recent  liberalization  of  de- 
preciation regulations,  it  represents  a  not 
Insubstantial  degree  of  overkill. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  the  repeal  of 
the  latter  measure  simultaneoasly  uith 
the  passage  of  the  investment  tax  credit. 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  Joined  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  so  doing. 

Any  bona  flde  attempts  to  cut  genuine 
waste  in  Government  spending  and 
thereby  free  resources  for  more  pressing 
social  needs  can  only  be  applauded.  Such 
efforts  should  be  the  continuing  policy 
of  every  administration  not  merely  a 
part  of  an  emergency  plan.  However,  it 
remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  this  is 
the  exact  intent,  or  will  be  the  precise 
effect,  of  the  current  announced  cuts  in 
Government  spending.  It  does  not  appear 
likely  that  the  cause  of  efBciency  will 
be  best  served  by  across-the-board  cuts 
in  overall  budgets  as  opposed  to  shifting 
of  resources  within  the  budget  amount- 
ing to  the  implementation  of  a  shift  in 
priorities.  Furthermore,  recognition  of 
the  desirability  for  speed-up  in  the  re- 
covery from  the  recent  recession  in  order 
to  cut  unemployment  and  restore  the 
economy  to  a  healthy  condition  implies 
a  need  for  greater  fiscal  stimulus.  The 
positive  effects  resulting  from  tax  cuts, 
improved  consimier  and  business  confi- 
dence and  an  improvement  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  can  only  be  countered 
by  a  reduction  In  spending. 

The  President's  proposals  regarding 
tax  cuts  represent  a  partial  adoption  of 
what  I  and  others  have  been  urging  for 
some  time.  An  mcrease  in  personal  in- 
come tax  exemptions  is  a  long  overdue 
reform.  Instigation  of  an  investment  tax 
credit  even  aside  from  its  effects  on  pro- 
ductivity would  provide  a  needed  spur  to 
a  sector  of  the  economy  which  has  been 
exerUng  a  significant  drag  for  some  time. 
Repeal  of  the  7-percent  automobile  ex- 
cise tax  is  doubly  desirable.  Almost  all 
excise  taxes  are  regressive  and,  as  such, 
repugnant  to  basic  notions  of  equity.  Re- 
peal ^ould  provide  a  beneficial  stimu- 
lus to  an  Industry  which,  along  with  its 
suppliers,  contains  a  significant  amount 
of  the  economy's  unused  capacity  and 
which,  therefore,  has  the  potential  fbr 
absorbing  a  significant  amoxmt  of  unem- 
ployment. 

However,  the  President's  proposals  do 
not  go  far  enough.  Conspicuous  for  their 
absence  are  such  needed  items  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion, a  deferment  of  the  scheduled  rise  in 
social  security  taxes,  and  an  increase  In 
the  personal  exemption  from  $750  to 
$1,000  as  I  have  previously  advocated. 

A  point  on  which  I  am  very  uneasy 
is  the  subject  of  interest  rates.  Most  of 
us  agree  that  high  Interest  rates  are 
imdeslrable.  The  administration  con- 
tends that  the  general  effect  of  the  NEP 


will  be  to  lower  Interest  rates  and  this 

hypothesis  appears  to  have  been  accepted 
without  much  question.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  this  is  a  valid  prognosis.  To  the 
extent  that  the  program  is  successful  in 
stimulating  consumer  spending  the  flow 
of  personal  savings  will  diminish.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  been  attempting  to  moderate  the  ex- 
cessively high  rate  of  growth  of  the 
money  supply.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Fed  feels  that  the  new  program  will  pro- 
vide a  stimulus  for  the  economy,  it  will 
be  further  encouraged  to  cut  this  money 
supply  growth.  Thus,  the  aggregate  flow 
of  loanable  funds  can  be  expected  to 
diminish  noticeably  from  the  trend  that 
existed  before  the  announcement  of  the 
new  program.  On  the  demand  side,  to 
the  extent  that  retail  sales  and  business 
confidence  pick  up  and  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  successful,  business  In- 
vestment and,  therefore,  business  bor- 
rowing will  rise  sharply  if  only  to 
finance  the  added  Inventories  that  will 
be  required.  As  noted  above,  the  fiscal 
effects  of  the  new  program  on  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  will  be  just  about  neutral. 
Therefore,  the  trend  in  Federal  borrow- 
ing wiU  be  steady.  However,  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  period  of  seasonal  deficit  in 
the  Government  account  and  the  Treas- 
ury can  be  expected  to  make  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  capital  markets  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  As  well,  the  program  win 
provide  a  mild  encouragement  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  increase  their 
borrovving.  Thus,  the  net  effect  of  the 
new  program  will  be  to  increase  demands 
on  all  sectors  of  the  capital  markets 
above  the  trend  that  existed  prior  to  the 
announcement  of  the  NEP.  This  com- 
bination of  a  noticeable  curtailment  In 
the  supply  of  and  a  sharp  Increase  In 
the  demand  for  loanable  funds  can  only 
mean  one  thing — a  steady  rise  in  interest 
rates  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  shortly  to  in- 
troduce leffislatlon  to  correct  a  few  of 
the  more  serious  shortcomings  that  I 
have  been  dl"?cusslng.  In  the  meantime, 
I  trust  that  criticism  such  as  this — 
which  is  meant  to  be  constructive — will 
be  accepted  as  necessary  to  the  congres- 
sional dialog  on  this  vital  question. 


EFFECT  OF  IMPORT  SURCHARGE  ON 
FARMERS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
extremely  high  regard  for  the  farmers  of 
America.  My  father  was  a  farmer;  much 
of  my  career  has  put  me  in  close  con- 
tact with  farmers. 

Farmers  epitomize  that  Independence 
of  spirit  that  has  made  America  great. 

Farmers  are  as  intelligent  as  they  are 
independent.  They  realize  that  when 
there  is  a  recession  or  depression  in  our 
Nation,  the  farmers  are  the  very  first 
to  feel  the  consequences.  America's  farm 
industry  will  be  strong  only  so  long  as 
our  entire  economy  is  strong. 

In  one  newspaper  this  morning  there 
was  a  headline  saying  that  "Farm 
Groups  Fear  Surcharge  Reprisal."  Al- 
though the  lead  on  this  story  was  in  the 
same  vein,  there  was  nothing  else  in  the 
story  to  support  this  "fear"  headline. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  quotations  from 
two  farm  leaders  show  that  they  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  Importance  of  and 
the  necessity  to  maintain  the  import  siir- 
charge  until  basic  corrections  are  made 
In  the  international  trade  system. 

John  W.  Scott,  master  of  the  National 
Orange,  Is  quoted  as  sajring  his  orga- 
nization recognizes  that  the  opportunity 
to  export  "Is  very  Important  not  only 
to  the  farmers  but  to  the  Nation." 

William  J.  Kuhfuss,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

The  F»resldent  by  his  announcement  (on 
August  16)  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
world  and  said  we  are  not  going  to  be  patslea. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  that  Mr. 
Kuhfuss  summed  it  up  very  well.  We 
certamly  have  been  the  "patsies"  of  in- 
ternational trade. 

If  we  will  maintain  this  siurcharge  we 
can  rectify  msuiy  of  the  inequities  in 
world  trade  that  have  shackled  not  only 
American  industry  but  the  American 
farmer  as  well. 

Certainly  American  farmers  have  some 
large  markets  abroad.  They  can  sell  in 
these  markets  because  American  farms 
are  not  only  the  most  economical  source 
of  many  products,  but  because  American 
farms  are  the  only  adequate  source  for 
the  products. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  unfair  trade  barriers  Amer- 
ican farmers  could  have  even  greater 
markets  abroad. 

For  example,  the  European  Economic 
Community  has  a  reference  price-levy 
system  that  protects  InefiBcient  European 
farmers  from  American  competition. 

Not  only  does  the  EEC  protect  its  in- 
efficient farmers,  it  also  gives  illegal  pref- 
erential tariff  rates  to  certain  farm  prod- 
ucts from  other  nations. 

One  instance  we  have  discussed  previ- 
ously in  the  Senate — and  passed  a  reso- 
lution on— is  citrus.  The  EEC  has  given 
huge  tariff  reductions  to  citrus  from  Is- 
rael, Morocco,  Tunisia,  and  Spain. 
Meanwhile,  American-produced  citrus 
has  had  to  pay  full  tariff. 

Efforts  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  this  issue  have  been  ineffective. 
Obviously,  the  EEC  has  continued  to  look 
upon  America  as  the  "patsy." 

Perhaps  the  EEC  is  now  having  some 
second  thoughts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge will  give  the  United  States  the 
bargaining  power  to  roll  back  trade  bar- 
riers for  all  American  products  all  over 
the  world.  This  includes  agriculture. 

Even  if  we  were  to  exclude  the  direct 
benefits  possible  for  agriculture,  7.  would 
expect  farmers  to  support  the  import 
surcharge. 

The  serious  erosion  of  American  in- 
dustrial jobs  is  as  important  to  the  farmer 
as  the  erosion  of  good  topsoil.  And  there 
has  been  a  very  serious  erosion  of  Jobs 
because  foreign  manufacturers  have 
been  flooding  our  domectic  markets  while 
closing  their  home  markets  to  our  prod- 
ucts. 

If  this  Job  drain  is  not  halted,  then  our 
economic  decline  is  certain.  And  this 
most  certainly  will  bring  hard  times  for 
the  American  farmer. 


OPENING  OP  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OP  NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
5,  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee opened  consideration  of  S.  1431,  a 
bill  to  create  a  new  E>epartment  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  The  bill  Is,  of  course,  a 
part  of  the  President's  major  package  of 
four  bills  that  would  reorganize  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  President's  Council  on  Executive 
Organization,  by  creating  new  Depart- 
ments of  Community  Development,  Nat- 
ural Resources,  Human  Resources,  and 
Economic  Affairs.  The  hearings  on  the 
DeiMirtment  of  Natural  Resources  were 
presided  over  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  a  member 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  A  very  dis- 
tinguished group  of  administration  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  committee,  includ- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers 
Morton  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  Hardin;  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Mr.  Beal,  accompanied  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
General  Clarke;  Cominissioners  Larson 
and  Ramey,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
James  Lynn;  and  the  then  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Arnold  Weber. 

In  addition,  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  whose  longtime  interest  in  cre- 
ating a  new  d^mrtment  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  and  en- 
vironment is  well  known,  and  who  made 
an  excellent  statement. 

Although  I  was  unable  to  attend  the 
hearings  in  person  because  of  absence 
from  the  country,  I  have  read  the  state- 
ments presented  on  August  5.  These 
statements  very  amply  explain  the  pro- 
posed new  department.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner 
Ramey,  all  the  witnesses  entirely  sup- 
ported the  creation  of  the  new  depart- 
ment. Commissioner  Ramey's  objection 
was  that  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion intended  to  be  transferred  to  the 
new  department  would  not  be  so  effec- 
tively performed.  On  the  other  hand, 
AEC  (Commissioner  Larson,  speaking  for 
the  entire  Commission  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Ramey,  supported  the  trans- 
fer of  AEC  functions  to  the  proposed  new 
Depcutment  of  Natural  Resources,  ar- 
guing that — 

Considering  the  substantial  changes  that 
will  be  taking  place  In  the  energy  field.  It  Is 
logical  and  Important  that  one  Oov«rnment 
agency  have  the  total  picture  and  be  able 
to  eatabllsh  policy  and  to  allocate  fiinds  for 
development  of  the  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary energy  reeourcee.  The  responsible  for- 
mulation of  national  energy  policy  must  be 
based  on  the  comprehensive  balancing  of  all 
factors  alined  at  serving  the  total  public 
intereert. 

As  acting  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Cjovemment  Oper- 
ations and  chief  Senate  sponsor  of  S. 
1431  and  the  other  bills  implementing 
the  President's  reorganization  program, 
I  am  very  much  pleased  that  Senator 
Jackson  took  the  initiative  to  hold  hear- 


ings. His  excellent  opening  statement 
demonstrated  his  keen  interest  and 
knowledge  of  the  entire  field.  I  know  that 
he  and  the  other  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  Includ- 
ing its  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Reorganization 
Subcommittee;  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicorr) ;  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  ;  and 
the  many  other  sponsors  of  these  reor- 
ganization bills,  will  respond  to  President 
Nixon's  call  in  his  special  message  to 
Congress  on  September  9  to — 

Act  m  this  session  on  the  sweepmg  reor- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  which 
I  have  proposed.  In  cxxler  to  make  It  more  ef- 
ficient, more  manageable,  more  reBp>onstve  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people.  Every  day 
that  goes  by  increases  the  urgency  of  this 
basic  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Sent  that  summaries  of  the  statements 
of  Senator  Jackson.  Senator  Moss,  and 
mine  be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with 
the  complete  statements  of  Secretaries 
Morton  and  Hardin,  and  simimaries  of 
the  statements  of  the  other  administra- 
tion witnesses  ot  whom  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OFKNIKG    9TATXMXNT    Or    SKMATOR    HKIiKT    lif. 

Jackson   at   HxAaiira   on   LxcisL.A'noN   To 

Establish  a  Dxpabtmznt  of  Natusai.  Rb- 

SOTTECXS,  Atjoxjst  5, 1971 

We  ore  meeting  tod«y  to  receive  testimony 
on  legislation  designed  to  create  a  new  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 

The  concept  of  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Incorporating  the  major  Federal 
programs  of  resource  management  and  con- 
servation. Is  not  new.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommltee  on  Executive  Reorganization, 
Senator  Rlbicoff  held  hetulngs  on  comparable 
legislation  almost  four  years  ago.  A  task 
force  of  the  first  Hoover  Commission  urged 
the  creation  of  such  a  department  in  1948. 

If  the  concept  Is  not  new,  there  are  stUl 
compelling  reasons  for  taking  a  fresh  look  at 
the  proposal  to  establish  this  Department.  In 
recent  years,  there  has  developed  a  new 
awareness  of  what  is  at  stake  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  natural  resources.  Increasing 
concern  for  the  state  of  environment  has 
helped  to  expose  the  shortcomings  of  Federal 
resource  management. 

As  we  have  come  to  understand  the  ecolog- 
ical consequeikces  of  buUding  a  dam  or  dredg- 
ing a  swamp,  we  have  become  more  aware  of 
the  broad  impact  of  Federal  resource  activi- 
ties on  the  environment.  De^lte  significant 
progress,  the  Federal  government  is  stUl  faU- 
ing  far  short  of  meeting  its  minimiun  respon- 
sibUiUes  for  the  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  lack  of  a  coherent  national  energy 
policy,  for  example.  Is  not  only  affecting 
the  quality  of  our  environment  but  also 
threatens  to  Induce  a  major  energy  shortage 
within  this  decade.  The  Federal  government 
is  deeply  involved  in  energy  matters.  More 
than  a  dozen  departments  and  agencies  are 
involved  in  such  tasks  as  regulating  the  level 
of  oil  imports,  the  price  of  natural  gas,  the 
siting  of  atomic  power  plants  and  oil  drlUlng 
on  the  outer  continental  shelf.  But  there 
has  been  no  overall  management  of  our 
energy  resources  to  assure  the  best  possible 
use  of  these  precious  assets.  This  Is  one 
deficiency  which  could  be  remedied  In  a  new 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Those  of  us  who  have  survived  various  re- 
organizations in  the  Executive  Branch,  in- 
cluding the  creation  of  new  Departments,  do 
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not  aM  any  magic  In  shuffling  old  agencies 
or  establishing  n«w  ones.  In  fact,  a  major 
reorganization  can  sometimes  be  the  sub- 
stitute for  creative  thought  and  positive 
action.  But  there  Is  also  solid  evidence  that 
an  Intelligent  reorganieatton,  properly 
carried  through  wtth  full  sxipport  from  the 
President  and  Congress,  can  pave  the  way 
for  better  management. 

liCany  of  us  believe  that  an  opportunity 
exists  for  this  kind  of  reorganlsatloli  In  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. Of  course  there  Is  disagreement — 
even  among  advocates  of  such  a  Oepeut- 
ment — as  to  what  its  components  should  be. 
The  purpose  of  this  hearing,  and  others  to 
follow,  Is  to  explore  the  areas  of  agreement 
and  disagreement  to  help  the  Committee 
decide  what  form  this  Department  should 
take. 

[Statement  of  Senator  Ifaxmc  B.  Moss] 

Dkpabtment  or  Natttrai.  RKSoxncKs 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  could  welcome  more 
than  I  these  baartngs  on  the  prcq>oaal  to 
establlah  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 
As  you  ktx>w,  I  Introduced  my  first  bill  to 
establish  such  a  department  In  the  89tb 
Congress  and  have  reintroduced  a  bill,  ad- 
Justed  and  Unproved,  but  essentially  the 
same  In  structure,  in  every  Congress  since. 

roama  plans 

The  Idea  of  reorganising  the  Federal  struc- 
ture which  deals  with  natural  resources  so 
that  today's  great  tasks  In  this  field  can  be 
performed  efficiently  and  effectively  Is,  of 
course,  not  new.  It  has  been  pursued  for 
many  years,  and  much  has  been  written 
about  it. 

Even  in  the  six  years  that  I  have  been 
actively  advocating  the  establlshntent  of  such 
a  department,  the  Idea  has  acquired  enor- 
mous momentum.  Technological  changes 
which  have  revolutionised  our  views  on  en- 
vironment, has  made  reorganization  of  the 
machinery  which  manages,  conserves,  and 
protects  our  natural  resources  not  only  de- 
sirable, but.  In  my  opinion,  truly  aesentlal. 

I.  therefore,  warmly  commended  Prealdent 
NUon  when  he  presented  the  natural  re- 
sources reorganization  propoeal  to  Congress 
earllsr  this  year,  and  I  now  commend  the 
chairman  for  calling  these  hearings. 

I  asked  for  time  to  testify,  not  only  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  these  hearings,  but  be- 
cause my  proposal  differs  In  one  or  two  ma- 
jor particulars  from  the  Administration  pro- 
posal, and  I  believe  these  differences  should 
be  considered  by  the  Committee  and  the  Oon- 
greas. 

K08S   BXIX 

The  version  to  which  I  wish  to  speak  to- 
day la  8.  1025.  as  amended.  Introduced 
May  14,  1971,  which  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Departmmt  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment. 

The  most  slgnlflcant  difference  between 
my  proposal  and  the  Administration  pro- 
posal Is  Indicated  by  the  difference  In  name — 
my  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment would  Include  the  components 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
the  Water  Quality  Offlce,  Solid  Waste  Office, 
Air  Pollution  Control  Offlce,  Pestiddes  Of- 
flce, and  Radiation  Offlce.  The  Administra- 
tion proposal  retains  EPA  as  a  separate 
agency. 

In  other  wtjrds,  the  basic  thrust  of  the 
Moss  bill  Is  the  placement — within  the  same 
Department — of  functions  governing  protec- 
tion of  natural  resources  as  well  as  those  gov- 
erning development  or  exploitation  of  natu- 
ral resources. 

The  second  major  dUferenoe  la  that  the 
Moss  proposal  places  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Aflalra  and  the  Office  of  Territories  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; the  Administration  proposals  place 
both  in  Natural  Resources. 


And  there  are  several  other,  less  Important, 
variations  which  I  will  discuss  latsr. 

But,  to  begin,  let  me  discuss  briefly  ths 
fundamental  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  resources  department. 

First,  perhaps  Is  the  tcOTlble  toll  Ameri- 
can progress  has  exacted  from  the  natural 
onvlronment. 

A  second  fundamental  reason  for  the  place- 
ment of  principal  resources  responsibility  in 
one  depajrtment  Is  the  structure  of  nature 
Itself 

Robert  Frost  said  that  what  makes  a  na- 
tion In  the  beginning  is  "a  good  piece  of 
geography."  A  piece  of  geography  is  a  unit: 
Land,  water,  atmosphere,  forests  all  are  part 
of  the  same  system.  For  thousands  of  years, 
man's  activities  left  nature  relatively  un- 
scarred.  But  as  we  have  put  more  and  more 
pressure  on  the  environment,  a  "multiplier" 
effect  has  oome  into  play. 

The  numerous  and  complex  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In  the  resources 
field  offer  numerous  other  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  a  DNR.  These  responsi- 
bilities include  not  only  resources  manage- 
ment, but  also  construction  of  public  works; 
establishment  of  resources  policy,  dissemina- 
tion of  a  vast  range  of  information;  and  the 
conduct  of  many  kinds  of  resecu'ch  and  de- 
velopment. 

ADMINISTRATION  BILL 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  more  detailed  exami- 
nation of  my  proposal  and  that  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. What  should  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  do?  What  functions  should 
be  assigned  to  It?  What  agencies  should  it 
contain? 

On  these  points  I  differ  somewhat  with  the 
President. 

The  most  significant  difference,  as  I  have 
p>olnted  out,  is  that  my  Department  of  Na- 
tural Resources  and  Environment  would  in- 
clude the  components  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  while  the  Administra- 
tion proposal  retains  EPA  as  a  separate 
agency. 

A  year  ago,  I  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the 
Committee  on  Or  vemment  Operations  to  of- 
fer my  views  on  Mr.  Nixon's  Reorganisation 
Plans  Nos.  3  and  4  which  established  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  said  at  that  time  It  would  be  helpful  to 
have  in  oue  agency  all  of  the  programs  di- 
rected to  prevention  of  damage  through  air 
and  water  pollution,  solid  waste  disposal, 
radiation,  or  pesticides.  Jnst  as  It  would  be 
helpful  to  place  all  of  the  programs  dealing 
with  oceanography  under  one  administrator. 

But  I  also  said  I  would  consider  it  m<»e 
sensible  Lf  all  our  resources  development  pro- 
grama  oould  be  coordinated  with  our  resource 
regulation  programs. 

Let  me  use  a  specific  example. 

A  nilmber  of  coal-flred  electric  generating 
plants  are  in  various  stages  of  development 
in  the  Pour  Corners  area  of  the  southwest. 
These  are  designed  to  utilize  the  plentiful 
coal  of  the  region  and  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  system. 

Some  plants  may  be  built  on  Federal  lands, 
and  power  directed  to  population  centers. 
The  transmission  lines  must  cross  large 
stretches  of  public  land.  Therefwe,  ease- 
ments for  laiul  use  and  contracts  for  water 
use  would  have  to  be  negotiated  with  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  as  they 
now  must  be  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Numerous  environmental  problems  are 
arising  Including:  Impact  of  plant  construc- 
tion Ml  sites:  discharge  of  pollutants  Into  the 
air;  disposal  of  coal  waste;  location  of  power- 
llnss — frequently  the  least  expensive  route 
renders  a  scenic  area  unsightly;  and  the  re- 
turn of  water  to  the  river  system  at  a  tem- 
perature higher  than  that  at  which  It  came 
out. 


Should  noi  these  queetloos  be  oonsldared 
and  resolved  by  the  same  department  that 
grants  permission  for  the  use  of  public  prop- 
erty? My  answer  Is  "Yes." 

I  am  concerned  about  the  Interactloa  be> 
tween  protection  and  devtiopment  because 
I  recognize  that  both  are  essential.  In  this 
matter,  our  Nation  Is  cast  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma.  Like  a  hero  of  Greek  tragedy,  v« 
fijid  only  two  courses  of  action  open,  either 
of  which  could  be  fatal.  If  we  put  the  brakes 
on  production,  we  face  a  sinking  standard  of 
living;  If  we  press  full  steam  ahead  on  pro- 
duction, we  may — through  pollution — destroy 
the  life-giving  environment 

Somehow,  the  technological  and  political 
genius  of  the  American  people  must  be  har- 
nessed to  give  MB  both  development  and 
conservation.  Otherwise,  American  society  as 
we  have  known  It  must  pass  Into  oblivion. 

To  accomplish  this  dual  task,  I  believe  we 
need  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  exercising  comprehensive  au- 
thority. It  must  have  the  responsibility  and 
the  capability  of  keeping  the  environment 
clean  and  of  developing  sufficient  resources 
to  maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  living. 
It  must  lead  the  Nation  into  the  new  paths 
that  must  be  found  and  marked — paths  that 
V. Ill  pormlt  an  ad\anccd  industrial  society  to 
grow  and  still  survive. 

It  has  been  argued  that  placing  protection 
and  develcpinent  functions  In  the  same  de- 
partment cculd  favcr  e^qjloltatlon  at  the  ex- 
pense of  conservation.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  check  on  project  promotion  Is  needed,  and 
that  the  Environmeatal  Protection  Agency 
prcv  ide.s  such  a  check. 

OVEnSIGHT    AGENCIES 

Yet,  though  I  propoee  only  one  executive 
department  for  natural  resources,  I  do  not 
Intend  It  to  b-'  the  sole  monitor  of  environ- 
mental condition.  I  would  retain  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality;  and  I  advocate 
passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  17.  to 
create  In  the  Congress  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment.  In  brief,  this  wovUd  result 
in  the  following  arrangement: 

First,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  would  exercise  the  operat- 
ing re.;poiisltllitles  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
merit  relating  to  natural  resources  develop- 
ment and  protection. 

Second,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  would  exercise  present  responsibili- 
ties which  include  evaluating  the  state  of 
the  environment  and  the  operation  of  the 
department.  The  Council  would  also  continue 
to  prepare  annually  the  official  Environmen- 
tal Q\iallty  Report  of  the  President. 

Third,  the  oongressicnal  Joint  committee 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  holding 
public  hearings  on  the  report  and  of  recom- 
mpndlag  to  the  legislative  committees  of  the 
C'-<ngres3  such  action  as  It  deemed  necessary. 

In  short,  we  would  have  a  manager^the 
Department — a  watchdog — the  Council— 
and  a  legislative  investigator — the  Joint 
committee. 

Such  an  arrangement.  I  believe,  would 
constitute  a  rational  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  organizing  the  Federal  resource  man- 
agement effort  to  provide  most  effectively 
both  protection  and  development. 

FUNCTIONS    R2MOVED 

The  second  major  dllTerence  between  the 
Moss  propoeal  and  that  of  the  Admlnistra- 
tloD,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  that  I  would 
place  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  ttis 
OSce  of  Territories  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare;  the  Ad- 
ministration places  both  in  Natural  Re- 
s.varces. 

For  some  years,  the  argument  has  been 
advanced  that  the  Indian  pwople  themselves 
prefer  to  work  with  Interior,  and  would 
therefore  choose  to  be  in  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  which  is  presumably 
more  like  home  than  HEW  or  &  new  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources. 

A  second  argument  for  placing  the  Indian 
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Bureau  in  DNR  is  that  Indian  lands  are  im- 
portant resources,  and  I  cannot  gainsay  that. 

But  good  arguments  must  give  way  to 
better  ones.  The  soil,  water,  wildlife,  and  air 
of  the  Indian  lands  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
served, as  must  all  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment. And  such  conservation  will  be  a  re- 
gponslbllty  of  the  Department  of  Nattural 
Besourcee. 

But  national  policy  should  l>e  encourage- 
ment of  the  Indian  to  assume  «  full  citizen's 
role,  although,  for  some  period,  an  additional 
measure  of  protection  Is  required.  The  Ad- 
ministration's own  list  of  the  functloiu  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office 
of  Terrlt<Kles  shows  a  preponderance  of  non- 
resource  items.  This  list  Includes :  Natural  re- 
sources and  economic  development,  educa- 
t.on.  public  health  and  safety,  Job  training 
and  placement,  and  community  services  and 
faciUiles. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  left  little 
more  to  be  said  when  it  declared: 

"Surely  the  Indians  belong  with  the  rest 
of  us  under  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources." 

The  rationale  for  placing  the  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories In  DNR  Is,  apparently,  similar  to  that 
for  placing  the  Indian  Bureau  there.  But  the 
arguments  against  such  a  location  prevail 
as  before.  The  natural  resources  of  the  terri- 
tories must  receive  the  attention  of  DNR. 
Eut  these  possessions  should  be  regarded  pri- 
marily Eis  living  space  for  people,  and  they 
should  be  managed  by  the  agency  with  re- 
sponsibility for  health,  welfare  and  educa- 
tion. 

I  support  the  Administration  in  the  posi- 
tioning of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Mr.  Nixon 
would  place  the  planning,  project  evaluation, 
and  policy  formulation  functions  of  the 
corps  in  Natural  Resources.  He  would  fund 
the  civil  works  program  of  the  corps  through 
the  DNR.  But  he  would  retain  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  projects  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  This  Is  a  good  solution  to  the  thorny 
problem  of  maintaining  a  national  defense 
capability  In  the  corps  while  providing  more 
highly  coordinated  water  resources  planning, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  it. 

I  agree  also  that  we  should  Include  In 
Natural  Resources  all  of  the  functions  now 
part  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  certain  re^xsn- 
slbllitles  now  exercised  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  Administration  proposes  transferring 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  more 
functions  than  my  bill  originally  included, 
but  my  May  14tL  amendments  adjusted  my 
proposal  so  that  It  now  coincides  with  the 
Nlion  proposals  In  all  respects — transferring 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  watershed 
loans  In  the  Farmers  Home  AdminlBtratlon, 
natural  resource  economics  in  the  Economic 
Research  Service,  and  soil  and  water  con- 
servation in  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice Into  the  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. I  go  along  completely  on  these 
changes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  ever  there  were  an  idea 
whose  time  had  come,  it  la  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environinent.  It 
would  for  the  first  time  make  a  nmnber  ot 
the  President's  Cabinet  responsible  for  for- 
niulatlng  and  augmenting  a  program  to  care 
Tor  all  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources. 

Statbmint  of  Sxnatob  Chaslkb  H.  Pibct 
I  look  on  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources as  one  of  the  most  needed,  and  most 
attainable  of  the  President's  four  major  de- 
partmental reorganization  bills.  Thus  T  am 
very  pleased  Indeed  that  our  distinguished 
Chfltrman,  Senator  McClellan,  has  asked  Sen- 
ator Jaclcson  to  chair  these  bearings.  Senator 
Jackson  brings  enormous  talent  and  a  wealth 
of  expsrlenoe  to  bear  on  these  issues  of  rtatu- 
ral  resource  policy,  reflecting  his  work  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Oommlttes. 


I  look  forward  to  cooperatlzig  very  closely 
with  him  on  this  important  legislation. 

The  need  for  such  a  new  Department  Is 
truly  urgent.  A  rapidly  growing  population 
demands  recreation  space.  At  the  same  time 
the  Increased  use  of  existing  recreation  areas 
threatens  to  spoil  them.  Vastly  Increased  use 
of  energy  of  all  forms  puts  heavy  demands 
on  our  energy  resource  utilization,  and  fur- 
ther threatens  conservation  objectives.  These 
difficult  and  urgent  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  confused  and  fragmented  de- 
partmental organization  that  exists  now. 

For  example.  resf>onslblllty  for  manage- 
ment of  onshore  Federal  uinds  is  divided 
among  at  least  five  agencies.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  has  Jurisdiction  over  476 
million  acres;  the  Forest  Service,  over  187 
million  acres;  the  National  Park  Service,  over 
30  million  acres;  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Flah- 
erles  and  Wildlife,  over  30  million  acres;  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  over  9  million  acres; 
the  Defense  Department  and  other  agencies, 
over  35  million  acres. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  will 
bring  together  Into  one  agency  most  of  the 
numerous  natural  resource  and  physical  en- 
vironment programs  which  currently  are 
scattered  throughout  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment. It  will  provide  the  essential  govern- 
mental capabilities  required  to  plan,  weigh 
alternatives  and  priorities,  establlah  poli- 
cies, and  oiierate  programs  to  meet  our  needs 
for  recreation,  environmental  protection, 
pure  water,  and  abundant  energy. 

Support  for  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources as  proposed  In  S.  1431,  Is  impres- 
sively strong.  Many  conservation  and  wild- 
life organizations  have  taken  poeltlons  In 
favor  of  the  prop>osed  Department.  This  dem- 
onstration of  wide  public  support,  and  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  the  bill  by  Senators  Jack- 
sou,  Moss  and  Anderson,  along  with  19  Re- 
publican Senators,  has  given  this  bill  an  ap- 
propriately bipartisan  background.  In  my 
view  this  bill — and  the  other  proposals  for 
new  Departments  of  Community  Develop- 
ment, Human  Resources,  and  Economic  Aif- 
fairs — have  to  do  only  with  the  issue  of  good 
gavernment.  They  are  blpartlsaiu  Indeed 
non-partisan.  Good  govermnent  cannot  be 
the  objective  of  a  single  poUtioal  party — It 
Is  a  goal  for  all  Americans. 

Statement  or  Rogers  C.  B.  Moeton, 
Secsetart   or  thx  Interior 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  most  delighted  that 
the  Committee  has  chosen  to  commence 
hearings  on  S.  1413,  the  proposed  Adminis- 
tration legislation  which  would  establish  a 
Department  of  Nattiral  Resources. 

As  you  know,  the  Idea  of  establishing  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  not  a 
new  one.  Many  Senators  and  Congressmen 
over  the  past  several  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress have  sponsored  similar  legislation. 
Nearly  every  advisory  body  to  each  President 
concerning  government  reorganisation  since, 
and  Including,  the  administration  of  Frank- 
lin D  Roosevelt,  has  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  with  overall  responsi- 
bility for  conservation  and  natural  resources. 

The  Ash  Conncll  under  President  Nixon, 
after  careful  examination  of  the  previous 
studies,  also  concloded  that  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  neces- 
sary and  timely.  Tlie  Ash  Report  formed  the 
basis  for  what  was  translated  into  B.  1431. 

Tou  have  t>efore  you  a  ocKnpllatlon  of  the 
President's  reorganlsatloti  proposals  which 
Includes  descriptions  of  how  each  propossd 
new  Department  woxild  opeimte;  how  they 
would  be  structured;  what  their  constituent 
elements  would  be,  and  other  related  details. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  duplicate  this 
information  in  explicit  detail,  I  wcnild  like 
to  limit  my  remarks  this  momlng  to  a  philo- 
sophical overview  regarding  the  need  to  cre- 
ate a  Department  of  Hatural  Resources  and 
bring  the  Committee  up-to-data  on  the  plan- 
ning efforts  which  have  taken  place  stnos 


the  President's  proposal  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  was  transmittsd 
to  the  Congress  in  March. 

Representatives  present  here  today  from 
the  other  agencies  affected  by  the  proposed 
reorganization  will  also  present  brief  remarks 
at>out  how  the  dements  from  their  organi- 
zations will  contribute  to  the  development 
of  a  strong  and  viable  new  Department.  Tbe 
representative  from  the  Offlce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  also  with  us  to  (llacuss 
ths  rationale  behind  the  administrative  and 
management  provisions  of  the  t^lL 

Returning  to  the  philosc^hical  realm, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  most  profound 
political  thinksrs  our  country  has  ever 
known,  once  commented: 

"I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  fre- 
quent and  untried  changes  in  laws  and  con- 
stitutions, birt  .  .  .  laws  and  constitutions 
must  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more  de- 
veloped, more  enlightened,  as  new  dlsooretlsa 
are  made,  new  trutha  disclosed,  and  man- 
ners and  opinions  change  with  the  change  at 
circumstances,  institutions  must  advancs 
also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times." 

This  same  reasoning  provided  the  Impettts 
for  proposing  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. In  advancing  institutions  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  we  have  recognized  the 
need  to  deal  with  three  basic  objectives : 

(1)  The  management  by  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  nation's  natural  resources  as 
a  whole  rather  than  by  the  presently  frag- 
mented system. 

(3)  The  system  of  management  for  our 
natural  resources  should  be  centered  around 
an  organization  capable  of  effective  manage- 
ment and  which  would  be  responsive  and 
accountable  to  the  P>resldent,  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people. 

(3)  The  underlying  substantive  manage- 
ment philosophy  of  the  organization  would 
be  based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  devel- 
opment of  all  natural  resources  should  be 
harmonized  with  the  most  practicable  pos- 
sible means  to  protect  and  preserve  the  en- 
vironment, consistent  with  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  If  these  three 
objectives  are  to  be  realized,  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  8.  1431,  Is  absolutely  essentiaL 
The  legislation  was  carefully  designed  to 
make  the  achievement  of  these  objectives 
possible. 

Under  the  present  Federal  structure,  the 
proper  achievement  of  these  objectives  Is 
nearly  impossible. 

In  response  to  the  many  questions  raised 
by  Members  of  Congresn  and  Interested  mem- 
bers of  the  public  at>ou'  practical  details  con- 
cerning the  functioning  of  his  proposed  new 
Department  of  Natural  Resoiirces,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  me  to  lead  an  Interagency  task 
force  to  produce  such  Information.  We  have 
been  hard  at  work.  We  are  confident  that  this 
effort  will  provide  answers  to  many  of  the 
questions  you  may  have  about  the  proposed 
new  Department. 

This  morning,  however,  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  you  a  preview  of  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  o\a  thinking  to  date. 

On  page  164  of  the  gray  Reference  Com- 
pilation before  yor,  there  Is  Included  an  orga- 
nization chart  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Details  concerning  the  top  man- 
agement tier  are  spelled  out  In  that  docu- 
ment and  I  need  not  repeat  them  here.  In- 
stead, I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  second 
tier — that  is,  the  Administrator  level — be- 
cause these  are  the  principal  units  In  which 
the  knotty  problems  regarding  policy  and 
program  matters  wUl  first  be  addressed  be- 
fore being  reviewed  by  the  Department's  top 
management. 

As  you  see  on  Uie  chart,  there  will  be  five 
major  Administrations,  one  each  for  Land 
and  Recreation  Resources;  Water  Reaourcea; 
Energy  and  Mineral  Rssouroes;  Oceanic,  At- 
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moapherlc  and  Earth  Sciences;  and  Indian 
and  Territorial  Affairs.  I  will  dlacxisa  them 
one  by  one. 

The  Land  and  Recreation  Reeourcea  Ad- 
ministration would  provide  a  central  focus 
for  managing  Federal  lands,  and  for  de- 
velopment of  national  land  uae  planning  to 
assure  that  planning  Is  done  before — not 
after — lands  are  developed.  This  single  ad- 
ministration would  ensure  that  such  plan- 
ning, done  In  conjunction  with  regional  and 
State  organizations,  will  provide  optimum 
opportunity  for  developing  multiple  usee  of 
our  nation's  lands. 

Land  and  Recreation  Resources  would  be 
compoeed  of  the  following  functions:  from 
Interior — the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management;  and  from  Agriculture — 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Natural  Resources 
Economics  Division  of  the  Boonomlo  Re- 
search Service,  and  the  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation Research  Division  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Research  Service. 

This  functional  grouping  of  agencies  deal- 
ing with  land  and  recreation  resouroee  would 
place  bureaus  with  Inter-related  missions 
and  programs  alongside  each  other.  They 
would  operate  under  a  single  Administrator 
and  work  cooperatively,  rather  than  compet- 
itively, toward  achieving  a  desirable  balance 
In  development  and  preservation  of  our  Na- 
tion's land  areas. 

The  Land  and  Recreation  Resources  Ad- 
ministration would  have  enormous  responsi- 
bilities. It  woiild  manage  762  million  acres — 
approximately  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
lands.  Including  475  million  acres  of  BLM 
lairds,  187  million  acres  of  Forest  Service 
lands,  and  30  million  acres  each  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  It 
would  also  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  In 
fields  of 'forestry,  outdoor  recreation,  fish  and 
wUdllfe  and  land  use  planning.  This  Ad- 
ministration wo\Ud  have  a  strong  r  sac  arch 
arm  to  fuUy  support  these  action  programs 
on  both  private  and  public  lands. 

Its  specific  objectives  would  Include  ea- 
tabllshlng  a  Federal  structure  that  enhances 
comprehensive  natural  resoiirce  planning; 
developing  a  national  land  use  policy;  as- 
sisting with  water  resource  planning;  de- 
veloping better  services  to  the  public;  and 
improving  the  management  of  our  public 
domain,  forests,  parks,  refitges,  wilderness 
areas  and  wild  and  scenic  areas. 

In  the  existing  Federal  structure  numer- 
ous Inconsistencies  and  conflicts  exist  among 
our  four  principal  land  managing  agencies 
In  such  areas  as  outdoor  recreation,  streams 
euid  watershed  management,  timber  manage- 
ment practices,  and  those  related  to  grazing 
and  range  lands,  wildlife  and  mineral  r»- 
sourcee,  and  land  use  planning — ^including 
proper  emphasis  for  preaervatlon. 

As  you  know,  most  of  these  oonClets  and 
inconsistencies  were  identified  by  the  Public 
L&nd  Law  Review  Ckjmmlsslon  with  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  action. 

The  Land  and  Recreation  Resources  Ad- 
ministration will  be  able  to  provide  more 
adequate  expertise  to  assist  urban-oriented 
agencies  In  their  recreation  planning.  It  will 
develop  recreation  plans  In  a  manner  more 
responsive  to  urban  and  rural  aeeds. 

Finally,  the  Land  and  Recreation  Resoiirces 
Administration  will  be  able  to  administer 
more  efflclently  activities  which  affect  all 
public  lands,  such  as  fire  prevention  and 
suppression  and  control  of  forest  and  plant 
diseases  and  insects. 

Turning  now  to  Water  Resources,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources will  serve  to  provide  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  with  unified,  comprehensive 
planning  in  all  major  water  resource  areas 
under  a  single  Admlnlstratlan. 

Transfers  to  the  DNB  Water  Resources  Ad- 


ministration would  Include  the  following 
functions;  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior — the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water,  the  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research,  and  the  hydro  power 
marketing  agencies;  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture— the  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
Ici.  The  planning,  project  evaluation,  policy 
formulation  and  budgeting  reeponslblUties 
relating  to  civil  functions  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  functions  of  the 
Water  Resources  Ootmcll  also  would  be 
transferred. 

Water  resource  supply  can  then  be  con- 
sidered in  the  new  Department  In  planning 
and  developing  a  national  land  use  policy. 
This  objective  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  a  consolidation  of  Federal  functions 
relating  to  planning,  evaluation,  and  the  de- 
termination of  priorities  to  assure  that  spe- 
cific water  development  and  related  land 
uses  will  serve  our  regional  and  national 
requirements  and  objectives.  Thus,  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Land  and  Recreation  Re- 
sources will  work  closely  with  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Water  Resources. 

The  Water  Resoiirces  Admlristratlon  will 
work  with  government  and  private  groups  to 
assure  the  achievement  of  such  vital  ob- 
jectives as  adequate  water  supplies  for  mu- 
nicipal, agricultural  and  Industrial  uses; 
flood  and  drought  control;  Improved  navi- 
gations; sound  agricultural  water  manage- 
ment; improved  water-oriented  recreation. 
Including  that  related  to  preservation  of  wet- 
lands for  wildlife;  and — the  development  of 
hydro  power.  Past  duplication  and  competi- 
tion between  and  among  agencies  Involved 
with  water  resource  development  will  be 
eliminated. 

Turning  now  to  Energy  and  Minerals,  the 
new  Energy  and  Minerals  Resources  Admin- 
istration In  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources will  be  a  great  boon  for  those  who 
deal  in  any  form  of  marketable  energy,  as 
well  as  for  consumers  across  the  country. 

President  NLxon  recently  stated  that  the 
single  authority  established  in  DNR  would 
be  "better  able  to  clarify,  express,  and  exe- 
cute Federal  energy  policy  than  any  unit  In 
our  present  structure"  and  that  it  would  pro- 
vide "a  focal  jjolnt  where  energy  policy  in 
the  Executive  Branch  could  be  harmonized 
and  rationalized." 

The  Nation  needs  a  strong,  unified  agency 
authority  to  solve  critical  and  complex  prob- 
lems that  relate  to  energy  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production,  transportation,  con- 
version, and  use.  It  will  also  have  to  face  up 
to  such  troublesome  situations  as  supply  and 
demand,  environmental  effects  In  energy  and 
mineral  production,  and  the  disposal  of  solid 
wastes. 

Present  dispersion  of  energy  responsibili- 
ties within  the  Executive  Branch  is  so  exten- 
sive that  the  President  has  to  rely  on  a  special 
committee  of  the  Domestic  Council  to  provide 
him  with  needed  energy  Information. 

Here  are  the  functions  which  would  con- 
stitute the  new  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources Administration:  from  Interior — the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Offloe  of  Minerals  and 
Solid  Fuels,  the  Office  of  OU  and  Oas,  the 
Oil  Import  AdnUnlstratlon,  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  the  Defense  Electric  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Underground  Electric 
Power  Transmission  Research  project;  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — Raw  Mate- 
rials Management,  Uranium  Einrlchment,  and 
planning  and  budgeting  only  for  the  Civilian 
Nuclear  Power  Development  and  parts  of  the 
Plowshare  program.  The  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  also  would  be  transferred. 
The  new  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Ad- 
ministration will  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  such  problems  (ks  making  adequate 
energy  available;  considering  the  interrela- 
tionships of  all  energy  forms  for  technical 
and  econooolc  planning;  and  devising  lead- 


times  needed  for  technological  developments 
related  to  future  needs  for  olean  energy. 

This  Administration  will  have  reeponslbll. 
ity  for  a  broad  range  of  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  including  those  that  relate 
to  coal,  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  oU  shale, 
nuclear  energy,  urban  refuse,  health  and 
safety,  metallurgy,  mining  and  underground 
power  transmission,  among  others.  A  consol- 
idated approach  to  these  various  energy 
forms  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  abate  the 
present  crisis,  and  to  provide  a  planning 
focus  for  our  future  energy  needs. 

The  responsibility  for  statistics  and  In* 
formation — always  of  vital  Interest  to  In- 
dustry, government  and  others — ^wlU  Include 
collection,  compilation,  analysis,  and  pub- 
lication of  all  kinds  of  energy  and  mineral 
statistics  on  an  Integrated  basis,  heretafcn 
unattainable.  An  urgent  need  exists  today 
for  an  analytical  capability  to  develop  avail- 
able data  Into  useable  reports  that  bave 
options  and  recommendations  which  Depart- 
ment managers  and  other  dedHon-maken 
can  use  to  make  policies  and  develop  pro- 
grams. 

The  Administrator's  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement program  will  be  extremely  Im- 
portant because  it  will  have  to  create  a 
healthy  and  safe  environment  In  the  mining 
and  energy  industries.  At  the  same  time.  It 
will  be  utilized  to  ensure  a  balanced  supply 
and  demand  pattern  for  the  Nation's  mineral 
and  energy  resources. 

The  special  proprietary  operations  of  the 
Energy  and  Minerals  Resources  Administra- 
tion will  consist  of  the  uranium  enrichment 
program,  the  management  of  our  National 
uranium  stockpile,  and  our  helium  conserva- 
tion program.  Placing  those  operations  under 
a  single  Administrator  will  offer  numerous 
opportunities  to  Improve  and  simplify  man- 
agement practices. 

Thus,  by  In^roved  information  and  statis- 
tics collection  and  evaluation,  coordinated 
program  and  policy  planning,  an  Integrated 
energy  and  mineral  research  and  development 
program,  a  more  systematic  regulatory  effort, 
and  a  more  effective  series  of  proprietary 
operations,  the  Administrator  for  Energy  and 
Mineral  Resources  can  do  much  to  improve 
the  outlook  for  a  fuel-and-metal-dependent 
society. 

Turning  now  to  the  Oceanic.  Atmospheric, 
and  Earth  Sciences  Administration,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  major  scientific  and  tech- 
nological components  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

From  the  earliest  historic  times,  Man  has 
been  Interested  in  acquiring  new  knowledge 
about  his  physical  environment,  not  only  to 
learn  more  about  the  forces  that  affect  htm, 
but  also  to  alter  unfavorable  natural  con- 
ditions in  order  that  he  might  make  hli 
earthly  existence  safer  and  happier. 

Developing  a  better  understanding  of  our 
earth,  waters,  atmosphere  and  the  physical 
processes  that  govern  our  planet  Is  a  long 
range  objective  and  commitment  of  the 
world's  scientific  community* 

This  goal  can  be  more  easily  achieved  by 
transferring  the  functions  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  those  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  the  new  administration 
In  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

In  some  earthquake,  hydrology,  and 
mapping  activities,  the  two  agencies  conduct 
similar  operations.  Bringing  the  two  organi- 
zations together  will  strengthen  their  efforts. 
Many  opportunities  exist  for  consolidating 
related  surveying,  mapping  and  charting  pro- 
grams that  exist  within  these  organizations 

This  Administration  will  be  responsible  for 
such  major  functions  as  national  weather 
services,  resource  and  environmental  remote 
sensing  studies,  operation  of  environmental 
satellitee,  geologic  Investigations  and  surveys, 
water  data  collection  and  investigations,  en- 
vironmental data  servloes,  earth  hazard  pro- 
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gnms.  prediction  of  natural  hazards  and 
nBrniiigs  for  public  health  and  safety,  and 
topofcraphlc  and  other  mapping  and  charting 
services,  ocean  and  lake  surveys,  fishery  re- 
Kurces,  research  and  Information  servloes, 
tnd  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
States. 

The  coordinated  efforts  of  this  Adminis- 
tration can  offer  greater  protection  against 
those  hazards  that  confront  man  through 
such  natural  causes  as  the  weather,  earth- 
quakes, volcanoes,  and  landslides — and  there- 
by reduce  the  consequences  of  such  catas- 
trophes. 

We  can  anticipate  many  other  significant 
improvements  under  the  consolidated 
gtrength  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  NOAA. 
Consider  environmental  Impact  analysis. 
Typically,  environmental  problems  are  com- 
plicated and  no  single  agency  now  has  suffi- 
cient expertise  to  achieve  the  desired  breadth 
of  perspective  and  evaluation  needed  for  a 
comprehensive  environmental  analysis. 

The  Geological  Survey  recently  identified 
B8  specific  physical,  biological,  cultural  and 
ecological  factors  for  consideration  In  mak- 
ing an  environmental  lmp«kct  analysis. 
Neither  the  Survey  nor  NOAA  has  all  the 
competence  needed,  but  together  they  would 
have  the  expertise  required  to  make  a  more 
thorough  environmental  Impact  analysis. 
Also,  they  would  work  cloeely  with  other  en- 
titles within  the  DNR  possessing  envlron- 
meutal  expertise. 

Closer  working  relationships  will  develop 
with  the  other  agencies  in  DNR  that  now  use 
the  Information,  data  and  research  collected 
and  disseminated  by  the  Geological  Survey 
and  NOAA.  Under  DNR  management,  service 
functions  of  this  Imptortant  scientific  com- 
ponent can  be  better  tailored  to  serve  major 
resource  and  environmental  action  agencies 
thus  saving  money,  time  and  effort. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  Administration 
for  Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs.  The  Presi- 
dent consulted  with  many  American  Indian 
groups  concerning  their  preference  regard- 
ing their  place  within  the  Federal  structure. 
They  indicated,  as  they  had  on  prevlotis  oc- 
casions, that  they  preferred  to  remain  with 
B  land  resource  agency. 

This  Is  understandable  Inasmuch  as  the 
Indians  own  over  60  million  acres  of  land 
that  is  held  In  trust  for  them.  This  Is  as 
much  land  as  a  number  of  the  New  England 
states  combined.  Involved  Is  a  tremendously 
important  Job  of  managing  natural  resotirces 
of  all  kinds — timber,  forage,  minerals,  water, 
agricultural  land.  The  land  provides  In  a 
large  measiire  their  livelihood,  a  sense  of  se- 
curity, and,  in  some  cases.  It  is  even  intimate- 
ly a  part  of  their  ciilture  and  religion. 

The  Indian  programs  concerned  with  re- 
source development  vrtll  benefit  from  close 
association  with  the  other  natural  resource 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  within 
the  Department. 

The  Important  United  States  territorial 
programs  will  also  be  a  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration for  Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs. 
This  arrangement  will  assure  that  territorial 
policies  and  programs  will  receive  the  high 
level  leadership  and  attention  they  deserve. 

Each  of  the  five  Administrators  will  be  per- 
sonally accountable  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the  programs 
he  administers.  Within  broad  guideline  and 
objectives,  each  will  have  considerable  free- 
dom in  managing  his  organization  Including 
flexibility  In  organizing  his  office  in  the  way 
he  believes  most  effective.  Each  Administra- 
tor will  also  be  a  key  member  of  the  top  De- 
partmental management  team.  In  this  role, 
he  must  rise  above  his  primary  functional  re- 
sponsibilities and  develop  broad  perspectives 
to  give  objective  advice  to  the  Secretary  on 
Department- wide  matters. 

These  few  highlights  of  the  plans  for  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  point  up 
the  many  practical  advantages  that  can  be 
expected  to  be  realized  at  the  policy  and 
working  levels  of  the  new  Department. 


In  closing,  let  me  conclude  with  a  philo- 
sophical note.  The  general  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion requires  that  Its  limited  natural  re- 
sources, liu;luding  energy  sources,  be  con- 
served, managed  and  utilized  so  as  to  help 
realize  a  sound  balance  between  preservation 
and  development.  The  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  organizational  capability 
for  best  achieving  these  objectives. 

This  reorganization  legislation  represents 
the  thoughtful  product  of  many  minds  both 
within  and  without  the  Government.  It  con- 
tains the  pix>mise  of  what  is  needed  to  effi- 
ciently restructure  the  Federal  natural  re- 
source entitles  within  the  Executive  Branch 
so  that  they  can  work  more  responsibly  and 
responsively  to  the  American  public  and  its 
elected  representatives  in  the  Congress. 

I  am  hopeful  and  expectant  that  the  Con- 
gress will  give  this  landmark  legislation  pri- 
ority attention  and  support. 

Statbmknt  bt  the  Becketabt  or  AGRlcn,TUKx, 
CLirroRD  M.  Hardin 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  pleasvire  to  meet  with 
the  Committee  today,  to  discuss  the  ftinc- 
tlons  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
are  proposed  for  transfer  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  under  the  Presi- 
dent's Departmental  Reorganization  Plan. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  strongly  support 
the  Ftesident's  plan  to  establish  four  new  de- 
partments. I  encourage  you  to  give  favora- 
ble consideration  to  the  entire  plan.  In  order 
to  obtain  maximum  benefits  In  Improved  ef- 
ficiency, effectiveness,  and  responsiveness  In 
providing  government  services. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  equally  Important  that 
you  support  the  principle  of  providing  as 
much  latitude  as  passible  to  the  Secretaries 
of  the  new  departments,  so  that  they  can 
meJce  adjustments  when  necessary  In  the  or- 
ganizational structures  and  funcUons  of  the 
agencies  under  them,  and  be  equipped  with 
the  full  range  of  management  tools  needed 
to  administer  the  departments  effectively. 

While  the  establishment  of  a  new  Depiut- 
ment  of  Natural  Reeources  Is  an  Important 
and  essential  part  of  the  reorganization,  the 
establishment  of  only  one  of  the  four  new 
departments  would  not  achieve  the  full  bene- 
fits that  would  result  from  substantially 
streamlining   the  Federal   departments. 

Prom  the  previous  testimony  you  are  aware 
of  the  overall  organization  plans  for  the  De- 
I>artment  of  Natural  Resources.  I  will  there- 
fore confine  my  remarks  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
this  new  department. 

Of  the  five  Administrations  proposed  for 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  provide  a 
major  Input  to  two  of  them:  the  Land  and 
Recreation  Resources  Administration  and  the 
Water  Resources  Administration. 

Transfers  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
would  Include: 

The  Forest  Service,  which  administers  187 
million  acres  of  public  lands,  conducts  forest- 
ry research,  and  provides  aselstance  to  State 
and  private  forest  landowners. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  which  pro- 
vides soil  and  water  conservation  technical 
assistance  to  communities  and  Individuals, 
plans  and  constructs  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects,  and  carries  out  soil  and  snow 
surveys. 

The  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, which  carries  out  a  nationwide  program 
of  soil  and  water  research  cloeely  supporting 
the  activities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

The  Natural  Resource  Economics  Division 
of  the  Economic  Research  Service  which  con- 
ducts land  and  water  economic  research  and 
analyses  also  closely  supporting  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

These  are  the  basic  organizations  within 


the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  directly  and 
primarily  engaged  in  administering  natural 
resource  functions  that  are  closely  related 
to  the  basic  mission  of  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources. 

As  most  members  of  this  Committee  know, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  most 
highly  decentralized  department  in  the 
Government.  The  Forest  Service,  operating 
through  the  154  National  Forests  and  19  Na- 
tional Grasslands,  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  operating  through  over  3,000  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts,  are  among  the 
most  decentralized  of  Federal  agencies. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  followed  in  the 
proposed  reorganization  is  that  existing  pro- 
grams and  delivery  systems  will  remain  In- 
tact under  the  new  departments.  There  would 
be  no  Interruption  of  services  at  the  point  of 
contact  with  citizens,  communities,  farmers, 
and  ranchers. 

The  Improvements  In  management  and  co- 
ordination resulting  from  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Natural  Reeources  will  be 
achieved  largely  through  improved  organiza- 
tion In  Washlngrton  and  the  regional  offices, 
rather  than  at  the  local  level. 

I  believe  that  the  reorganization  will  make 
It  possible  to  solve  long  standing  problems  of 
government  In  managing  our  natural  re- 
sources. It  win  put  all  of  the  major  func- 
tions Involved  In  land,  water,  and  natural 
resource  planning  and  protection  Into  one 
coordinated  operation. 

The  overlapping  and  fragmentation  that 
now  occur  In  the  Federal  admlnlstjwtlon  of 
laws  concerning  resource  management,  own- 
ership, research,  technical  assistance,  and 
services  to  local  governments  and  Individuals 
can  be  worked  out  more  effectively  under 
the  unified  administration  of  the  agencies 
concerned. 

As  you  know,  the  reorganization  plans  are 
part  of  a  coordinated  p>ackage  of  reforms  de- 
signed by  the  President  to  correct  serious 
weaknesses  In  the  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment works,  and  the  failure  of  government 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 
In  addition  to  the  President's  Departmental 
Reorganization  Program,  the  package  of  re- 
forms includes. 

Decentralization  to  get  decisions  made  out 
where  the  problems  are,  by  people  who  know 
local  conditions,  rather  than  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  Federal  Officials  unfamiliar  with  local 
needs. 

Management  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  help  them  Improve  their  ad- 
ministrative ability  to  plan  and  manage 
programs. 

Farmers  and  rural  residents,  as  well  as 
other  Americans,  will  benefit  from  the  re- 
organization and  othw  governmental  re- 
forms proposed  by  the  President. 

These  reforms  vrtll  make  government  at 
all  levels  more  responsive  to  local  needs, 
better  able  to  provide  coordinated  solutions 
to  public  problems,  and  more  economical 
and  efficient  In  serving  citizens. 

As  citizens  and  taxpayers,  farmers  and 
rural  residents  will  benefit  from  the  general 
Improvement  In  the  economy,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness  of  government. 

Farmers  and  rural  residents  also  share 
with  all  Americans  the  desire  for  better 
services,  a  more  attractive  environment.  Im- 
proved economic  opportunities,  bett«r 
schools,  and  more  adequate  medical  services; 
these  can  only  exist  In  healthy,  growing 
communities. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  Departments 
of  Natural  Resources.  Hum«ui  Resources, 
Community  Development,  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs will  meet  these  needs  better  by — 

Bringing  together  the  fragmented  pro- 
grama  and  uncoordinated  activities  now 
found  In  seven  separate  departments,  and 
grouping  them  together  according  to  major 
national  purposes  for  more  effective  manage- 
ment; 

Ellmlnstlng  the  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  servlcas  and  the  complex  red  tape 
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clttsana  now  •tmgcl*  with  wb«n  dealing 
with  ao  many  ocganlwmt.toni; 

Marging  In  one  depwrtment,  under  eoordi- 
nstod  managemant.  tba  many  dlff««nt  land 
management  agendea  and  prognuns  of  tba 
goTcnimant; 

Aaalgning  to  a  single  department  tbe  pri- 
mary reaponalbmty  for  dareloplng  our  nat- 
ural resourcea  and  protecting  tbe  quality 
of  our  environment; 

MaWng  a  single  department  ra^mnalble 
for  coordinated  management  of  all  prograoH 
aimed  at  improTlng  tbe  baalHi.  welfare,  and 
education  of  our  eltlzena: 

Concentrating  in  one  department,  under 
coordinated  management,  goveroment  pro- 
grama  for  promoting  tbe  economic  and  aoclal 
derelopoMnt  of  rural  oommunltlee. 

Reorganisation  and  deoentraUaatkm  will 
bring  tbeae  programs  eloaer  to  tbe  people 
wbo  llTe  In  rural  communltlea,  and  will  give 
farman  and  rural  people  more  powerful  tools 
to  make  tbelr  local  oommunltlee  better  plaoca 
to  live  and  work. 


STATKBfXMT  OV  TKSOOSTTS  BSSI.,  17: 
TABT  a»  TKB  AKKT 


In  recent  years  Increasing  public  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  tbe  InqKirtance  of  ac- 
eompllsMng  comprebenslTe  and  InnoratlTe 
planning  for  water  and  related  land  resources 
to  meet  tbe  fun  needs  of  our  changing  so- 
ciety. As  tbeae  public  demands  grow,  we  are 
faced  wltb  the  challenge  to  meet  them  In 
ways  that  maintain  and  enhance  environ- 
mental quality. 

To  respond  to  these  challenges  Involving 
our  natural  resources,  the  President  proposes 
to  give  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
overaU  direction  and  coordination  ot  federal 
natural  resouroes  programs  either  by  placing 
them  In  that  Department  or  by  providing  the 
Department  wltb  the  n«oeesary  comprehen- 
sive planning  overview,  ptillcy  formulation, 
project  evaluation  and  budgeting  review.  As 
a  result  of  being  assigned  this  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  shaping  environmentally 
sound  water  resource  development  programs, 
the  Secretary  of  Natural  Basourcea  can.  In 
coordination  with  other  agendes,  particu- 
larly the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
moat  effectively  respond  to  our  nation's  wa- 
ter resources  problems.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  water  planning  and  related  efforts 
now  executed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  Water  Reaources  Council  will 
benefit  from  the  central  direction  and  unity 
of  purpose  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resouroes. 

In  addition,  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
Department  of  Natural  Reaouroea  will 
strengthen  regional  administration  of  vir- 
tually all  Federal  natural  reaouroe  activi- 
ties. The  regional  system  contemplated  by 
the  President's  proposal  will  permit  a  high 
degree  of  respooslveneaa  to  regional  needs 
by  providing  more  regional  dedslon-maklng 
authority  enabling  many  of  the  problems  now 
settled  m  Washnlgton  to  t>e  settled  In  the 
field.  The  managerial  philosophy  of  utilizing 
a  decentralised  organization  Is  quite  similar 
to  that  preamitly  used  by  the  Corpa  of  En- 
gineers. 

The  main  feature  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  Department  of  tbe  Anny 
Is  Section  SOI(c)(l).  That  section  tranafets 
an  OlvO  Works  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  Department  of  Natoral  Se- 
soorces.  Including  aU  of  the  Corps'  regula- 
tory functions,  with  tbe  proviso  that  all 
Oitn  Works  coBstruetlon,  operation  and 
maintenance,  flood  and  coastal  emergencies, 
and  reUted  actlvlttea  shall  be  funded 
by  the  Secretary  of  :ilataral  Keaouraes 
aad  aooompUahed  throogh  tba  Oaarstary  of 
ths  Army  and  the  Chtaf  at  ■"flin  i  taotlon 
aoi(o)  (3)  of  the  proposad  legMatkm  tnns- 
fata  to  tbe  Daparteisnt  at  Ifataral  nesummi 
all  functions  of  tha  Board  of  Englnaen  tat 
Rivers  and  Harbcn.  Oosstal  bag 
aaanh  Osntar,  Board  on  Ooastfat 


Reaearch,  Wlaataatppl  River  Oasnmlsalan  snd 
the  Calif omla  Dabrls  CnmmiSKlan;  and  8ae- 
tton  Ml  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Nat- 
ural Resoaraas  to  aboliah  thasa  Boards  and 
Oosnmlsalans.  Section  60a  authorlsss  tba  Dl- 
reotor  of  tba  Ofllee  of  Management  *««< 
Budget  to  make  such  additional  Incidental 
dlqy^altlona  of  fnnotWma,  paraonnal  and 
funds  as  may  be  nseessary  to  aeoompUab  the 
purpose  of  tbe  proposed  legislation. 

Ilila  sppnMufli  baa  the  advantage  of  achlv- 
Ing  tha  objective  of  Including  In  one  Depart- 
msnt  responsibility  for  oomprtfisnalvs  multl- 
objectlve  overview  of  water  resource  policy 
and  program,  whUe  permltUng  tbe  effective 
and  proven  organization  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  continue  to  construct,  operate 
and  maintain  particular  approved  projects. 

Tbe  President's  proposal  also  provides  that 
natural  disaster  and  emergency  activities  will 
be  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  tbe  Chief  of  En- 
gineers. 

A  viable  engineering  construction  orga- 
nization with  planning  capabilities  is  nec- 
essary to  react  effectively  In  performing  this 
natural  disaster  function.  It  is  essential  to 
maintain  In  the  Department  of  Defense  an 
organaatlon  in  being  that  Is  capable  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  mobilization  base  for 
times  of  national  emergency.  Ihe  Corps  of 
Engineers  organization  has  demonstrated  Its 
flexibility  and  competence  to  undertake  the 
urgent  large-scale  engineering  and  construc- 
tion programs  Involved  in  the  SAPSOUARD 
ABM  missile  system,  NASA  sp»ot  program. 
Air  Force  MINXTTEMAN  System.  mlUtary 
buildup  during  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars.  In  addition,  retention  of  such  an  orga- 
nization in  the  Department  of  Defense  means 
that  Corps  of  Engineers  officers  will  continue 
to  receive  the  invaluable  training  provided 
by  Civil  Works  assignments. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  state  my  belief 
that  the  qiiallty  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
performance  in  water  resources  matters  is 
unmatched  by  any  other  agency.  Neverthe- 
less, tbe  challenges  of  a  new  era  require  that 
new  means  be  fo\ind  to  fully  coordinate 
planning  and  policy  for  all  of  our  natural 
resources,  including  water.  The  President's 
proposal  to  put  direction  of  water  reaouroea 
planning  in  one  agency  along  with  othel 
planning  for  natural  reaoiirces  Is  a  major 
step  In  preparing  our  Federal  government  to 
work  effectively  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  with  private  Individuals  in 
meeting  tbe  environmental  and  resource 
management  problems  that  we  face  today 
and  in  the  futtire.  The  President's  proposal  is 
also  advantageous  because  it  would  utilize 
the  specialized  technical  capabilities  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  existing  agen- 
cies in  performing  detailed  project  planning, 
execution,  operation  and  maintenance  under 
the  overall  giildance  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Reaouroea.  Moreover,  it  will  preaerve 
in  the  Defense  Department  the  standby  en- 
gineering and  construction  mobilization  ca- 
pability that  is  now  more  Important  than 
ever  as  we  face  a  period  of  declining  military 
standing  forces.  For  all  of  these  reaaoiw,  tha 
Department  of  tbe  Army  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  support  the  proposed  leglalatlon. 

SrATKIfKMT    BT    CLAaSNCK    E.    LaBSON,    COIC- 

mssiONzs,  U.S.  Atomic  Emaor  Coiucib- 

BION 

For  the  last  quarter  century,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Oommlsalnn  has  bean  the  Oovem- 
meiu  agency  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the 
nation's  nuclear  energy  program.  We  feel 
that  during  this  crucial  period  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  this  new  form  Of  energy 
into  a  l)«neflcial  and  controllable  form  for 
the  American  people  and  that  it  may  now  be 
considered  for  administration  with  tha  es- 
tablished, conventional  forms  of  energy. 

Tbe  Prssldsnt's  reorganisation  plan  oomes 
at  a  time  when  tha  nation  Is  facing  a  crltloal 
energy  shortage.  Hie  ansrgy  needs  are  so 


great  that  the  Government's  rols  has  rhsnga< 
from  a  position  of  supporting  Indlvldusl  en- 
ergy aouroes  to  determining  bow  tbe  nations 
needs  might  best  be  met  from  all  of  tba 
available  energy  sources.  We  are  projecting  a 
oonslderaMe  shift  In  generating  eapaotty 
among  the  various  energy  sources  In  the  next 
30  ysais  and  a  substantial  iftim  In  fuel  nas 
by  else  tile  utilities  during  this  period.  Thsst 
foreossts  of  the  rtfatlve  snergy  mix  for 
power  generation  are  baaed  on  fuel  avail, 
ability  att  the  requisite  quality  levtf  of  pr«. 
scribed  environmental  standards  and  at 
economically  feasltde  prices. 

Considering  the  substantial  <flianga8  that 
win  be  taking  place  In  the  energy  Add.  it 
Is  logical  and  important  that  one  Qovem- 
ment  agency  have  tbe  total  picture  and  be 
able  to  eatabllah  policy  and  to  allocate  funds 
for  development  of  the  appropriate  and  nae- 
eeaary  energy  reaowues.  The  responalMa 
formulation  of  national  energy  pciloy  must 
be  based  on  the  oomprehenslve  t>»i«Tv^Tig  of 
all  factors  aimed  at  serving  tbe  total  publlo 
interest. 

The  President's  plan  provides  that  tba 
AECs  uranium  raw  materials  and  enrich- 
ment programs  would  be  transferred  to  the 
new  Department  of  Natiiral  Resources.  Tbe 
new  Department  would  also  provide  polley 
direction  for  the  development  of  dvlliaa 
nuclear  power  reactors  and  the  Plowshare 
program  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosives. 
However,  the  AEC  would  continue  to 
conduct  the  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  in  tbe  latter  two  pro- 
grams Ijecause  of  its  expertise,  its  facil- 
ities and  the  need  for  close  Integration  of  the 
programs  with  other  ABC  aoUvitlee.  While 
the  functions  of  planning,  budgeting  and 
funding,  coordination,  asssssment  of  re- 
sources, and  establlabment  of  priorities  h 
related  to  national  energy  planning  would 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Department,  the 
reorganisation  U  not  Intended  to  preclude 
ABO  continuance  of  reaeareb  and  develop- 
ment effort  In  health  and  safety,  reactor  and 
device  technology,  fuel  reprooeasing,  waste 
management,  and  other  actlvlUea  that  relate 
primarily  to  programs  remaining  with  tbe 
Conunlsslon. 

We  feel  certain  that  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  worked  out  in  areas  of  joint 
reeponsiliility  with  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources.  As  participants  in  a  dynamic 
scientific  program,  we  recognize  the  in- 
evitability of  change.  The  AEC  has  main- 
tained in  Its  own  organisational  philosophy 
a  policy  of  mazlmima  innovation  and  flex- 
ibility to  achieve  moat  effectively  the  ob- 
jectives of  oiu-  program.  The  President's  ob- 
jective in  reorganising  tbe  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Ctovemment  la  to  make  It  a 
more  effective  Instrument  in  serving  the 
needs  of  the  American  people.  This  is  a  goal 
we  all  can  and  should  support. 

STATKiCKirr  ST  Jamzs  T.  Raanrr.  Coioas- 
tiDTKwm.,  U.S.  Atomic  EmaoT  CoMMisaiON 
On  June  7,  1971,  by  a  letter  from  Chairman 
Seaborg  to  Chet  Hollfield,  Chairman  of  tbe 
House  Committee  on  OKsvemment  Opera- 
tions, the  Commission  provided  its  commsnts 
on  H.R.  8959  which  is  the  companion  bill  to 
the  bill  under  discussion  today. 

At  my  request,  the  letter  included  a  state- 
ment informing  the  Committee  of  my  be- 
lief that  the  bill  was  neither  desirable  nor 
workaMe  aa  it  affects  the  programs  and 
organization  of  the  Commission.  I  would  Ilka 
to  take  Just  a  few  moments  this  morning  to 
explain  why  t  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 

All  of  l^e  functions  proposed  for  transfar 
from  tbe  Commission  to  the  Department 
are — and  I  believe  should  remain — integral 
parte  of  a  complex  of  Interrelated  programs 
carried  out  through  the  Oommlasion's  uniqur 
and  highly  successful  system  of  organisa- 
tion and  management.  This  system  invlovM 
utilization  of  indvwtrlai  ooncenu,  unlvenl- 
tlcs  and  not-for-profit  organisations  to  op- 
erate government-owned  plants  and  labora- 
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tories  under  oost-typa  contracts  and  a  highly 
ikiiled  management  team  In  the  Oommls- 
ilon.  To  altar  tbe  existing  system.  In  my 
view,  will  Increase  the  ooet  of  essential  gov- 
ernment programs,  reduce  the  effeotlveneas  at 
tbe  Federal  efforts  to  resolve  critical  energy 
and  environmental  problems  and  result  in 
less-than-optimum  utilization  of  expartlsa 
and  facllltlea  wtthln  the  OonunlssloQ  oom- 
plex. 

I  am  particularly  ooncemed  regarding  the 
proposed  transfer  of  the  luanium  enrich- 
ment and  nuclear  power  functions. 

The  overall  approach  taken  in  the  uranium 
enrichment  program  has  already  created 
ioms  uncertainty  in  tbe  nuclear  Industry 
sad  among  our  free  world  friends  sa  to  our 
long  term  dependability  as  a  supplier  of  en- 
riching services.  To  transfer  this  program 
to  a  new  agency  at  this  critical  Juncture  in 
tbe  development  of  nuclear  power  with  all 
tbe  problems  Inevitable  in  such  a  change  can 
do  little  but  aggravate  this  altvuitton. 

Among  such  problems,  I  would  point  out 
that  supervisory  management  and  overall 
policy  and  planning  for  such  an  organlza- 
tloa  would  be  extremely  difficult  in  an  agency 
with  limited  prior  experlenoe  in  large  acale 
industrial  management.  The  various  Inter- 
relationships with  AEC  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  partioiilarly  at  Oak  Ridge, 
eoold  also  present  difficulties. 

What  is  needed  Instead  Is  to  continue  the 
enrichment  program  under  experienced  Com- 
mission management  but  with  greater  em- 
phasis on  consideration  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  program  as  parts  of  an  integral 
enrichment  enterprise  and  within  a  frame- 
work of  stable  long  range  planning. 

Nucuua  powza  zzspONSiEtLiTixs 

I  also  believe  transferring  to  the  new  De- 
partment those  AEC  civilian  nuclear  power 
development  functiona  involving  planning, 
budgeting  and  funding,  coordination,  asaeea- 
ment  of  resources,  and  establishment  of 
priorities  would  be  very  undesirable. 

The  essential  Independence  of  tbe  AEC 
from  other  energy  oriented  agencies  was 
deliberately  established  by  tbe  Congress  to 
assure  attention  commensurate  with  its  po- 
tential as  a  leading  element  in  the  national 
energy  program.  The  success  of  the  light 
water  reactor  devtic^ment  program  and  the 
progress  on  the  fast  breeder  reactor  testify  to 
tbe  wisdom  of  such  a  decision.  I  might  note 
m  this  regard  that  the  President's  Energy 
Message  of  June  4.  1971,  gives  top  priority 
to  tbe  development  of  the  fast  breeder  reac- 
tor. To  now  transfer  these  key  reactor  devel- 
opment functions  to  a  new  "super  agency" 
would  run  counter  to  this  intent  of  Congress 
and  inevitably  downgrade  the  vital  breeder 
reactor  program  on  which  the  energy  needs 
of  the  nation  will  depend  for  the  next  fifty 
years. 

In  this  connection,  under  the  propoaed  re- 
organization, energy  development  Is  only  one 
of  a  nimiber  of  functiona  under  one  of  a 
number  of  Administrators  in  a  very  large 
Department.  I  hardly  think  the  {uoposed 
organizational  location  of  the  energy  func- 
tion Is  commensurate  with  its  significance. 
And  again,  the  traditional  background  and 
experience  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
^Uch,  as  reconstituted,  would  constitute  the 
new  Departn:ient  of  Natural  Resouroes,  has 
been  in  the  field  of  coal  and  oil  development 
*nd  hydroelectrlo  power.  The  Department's 
uperienoe  In  large  scale  Industrial  research 
khd  development  has  been  limited. 

Coordination  between  energy  development 
PWgT»m»— which  I  certainly  believe  to  be 
needed— can  be  more  readily  achieved  with- 
out necessarily  a  con^lete  reorganisation  of 
the  involved  agendea  such  aa  baa  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Reorganlzatton  BUla. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  note  that  the  De- 
pvtment  as  proposed  In  the  legislation  does 
not  consolidate  In  one  agency  all  of  the  en- 
•«gy  related  funotlons  of  the  Fsdersl  gov- 
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eminent.  A  number  of  key  Federal  agendea 
dealing  with  energy  matters  have  not  been 
induded — notably  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlsalon,  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  T^enneesee  Valley  Authority. 
In  addition,  under  the  Administration  plan 
there  win  not  even  be  a  unification  of  en- 
ergy rdated  functiona  within  the  Depart- 
ment Itself.  For  example,  the  operation  at 
large  hydroelectric  faeUltiee  and  the  mar- 
keting of  electrldty  will  be  under  the  Water 
Reaources  Administration  rather  than  the 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Administra- 
tion. 

Statement  or  Jamxs  T.  Ltkit,  UMsa  Sxc- 

XZTAKT    OV   COMMXBCZ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Conuneroe  on  8.  1431.  We  would  like  to 
lend  support  to  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion proposal,  both  as  to  concept  and  to  the 
more  detailed  realignment  of  programs.  In 
particular,  we  support  it  as  an  alternative 
to  the  present  structure  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Under  the  President's  proposals,  elements 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  would  be 
placed  into  each  of  the  four  proposed  new 
departments.  Most  of  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  go  Into  the  new  De- 
partment of  Economic  Affairs,  which  would 
also  Include  dements  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Labor,  Transportation,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  other 
executive  establishments. 

In  the  reorganization  plan,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration (NOAA),  would  move  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  There  it  would 
Join  the  Department  of  Interior  and  elements 
of  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
executive  agencies  concerned  with  the  con- 
servation and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources. Inclusion  of  NOAA  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  will  permit  the 
new  Department  to  take  a  comprehensive 
approcu;h  to  problems  of  environmental 
management. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  Beorganizatlou 
Plan  No.  4  of  last  year,  created  NOAA  as  one 
of  the  major  institutions  for  dealing  with 
the  Nation's  environmental  problems.  NOAA 
resulted  from  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
gressionally  chartered  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and 
Resources.  NOAA  further  consolidated  en- 
vironmental activities  residing  Ln  a  number 
of  different  agencies.  It  was  placed  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  by  the  President 
because  the  great  bulk  of  the  activities  of 
NOAA  already  resided  within  our  Depart- 
ment. 

The  proposal  to  place  NOAA  within  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  Is  viewed 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  another 
logical  step  in  fully  coordinating  and  inte- 
grating the  Nation's  environmental  activi- 
ties. 

When  NOAA  is  combined  with  the  Qeo- 
logical  Survey  and  related  science  and  serv- 
ice actlvltlee  we  bdieve  that  major  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  tha  Nation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  doeely  related  programs  of  NOAA 
and  Xht  Oecdogical  Survey  in  hydrology, 
mapping  and  charting,  marine  resources  and 
seismology  would  be  better  planned  and 
managed. 

The  new  unit  of  DNR  would  also  place 
a  strong  sdentifically  and  technically  ori- 
ented organization  In  the  DNR  which  is 
expected  to  carry  out  reaouroe  and  environ- 
mental management  re^>ondbllltlee.  Tb\is. 
a  strong  sdentlflc  and  technical  organiza- 
tion would  be  readily  available  to  aupport 
services  and  management  in  the  sama  De- 
partment. For  example,  the  marina  reaources 
programs  of  NOAA  are  related  to  Depart- 
ment of  Natural   Resources  reaponslbnitiee 


for  development  and  use  of  off-shore  oil, 
gas,  and  other  mineral  resources. 

Within  the  newly  proposed  mission  struc- 
ture for  cabinet  agencies,  NOAA's  most  logi- 
cal place  falls  within  the  Department  of 
Natural    Reaouroea. 

Eh'ATZMZNT    OF   AaNOLD    R.    WKBSa.    AjBSOCUTB 

DiBxcToa,    Omcx    ov    MAKaaziaarr    um 

BOSCXT 

Publlo  ocmcem  over  the  pieuei  nation  and 
uUllzaUoQ  of  our  national  heritage  of  wa- 
ter, land,  mineral,  energy  and  other  natural 
reaources  has  risen  sharply  In  recant  ysaia — 
a  concern  that  gives  an  Inereased  urgency 
to  the  early  estahUabmant  of  a  Natural  Re- 
sources DepartmKit.  It  is  also  notew(»thy 
that  such  a  Department  has  been  recom- 
mended by  most  groups  which  have  studied 
tbe  organization  of  Federal  agendes  in  re- 
cent years,  induding  the  Ash  Council  In 
1970  and  earllw  task  forces  wbldi  submitted 
reports  to  President  Johnson  in  19M  and 
1967.  It  Is  also  practtcaMe  to  establish  a 
Natiiral  Resouroes  Department  without  fore- 
dosing  the  opportunity  of  the  Congress  to 
take  such  action  as  It  may  desire  on  the 
other  departmental  bills.  In  other  words  the 
proposed  Department  can  be  established  so 
as  to  give  rsoognltlon  to  tbe  need  for  the 
integrated  conservation  and  management  of 
our  natural  resources  without  at  the  same 
time  undermining  ths  surviving  depart- 
menu.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  will, 
of  course,  be  incorporated  in  its  entirety 
into  the  new  Department. 

The  concepts  tmderlylng  the  proposed  or- 
ganization of  thU  Department  are  the  beat 
we  can  draw  from  our  experience.  The  de- 
partmental management  system  Is  baaed  on 
two  prlndplss.  First,  as  noted  by  Secretary 
Morton,  there  will  be  administrations  to  as- 
sure that  substantive  operations  are  vigor- 
ously directed  by  offlcials  with  the  authority 
needisd  to  tving  about  a  high  quality  of 
management.  Second,  the  Secretary  will 
have  tbe  means  in  bis  office  to  assure  that 
matters  cutting  acroaa  the  administrations 
are  effecUvely  dealt  with  at  the  secretarial 
levd. 

The  Secretary's  direction  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment will  be  aided  by  the  important  roles 
which  the  Deputy  Secretary,  the  two  Un- 
der Secretaries,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and 
General  Counsel  will  play  as  officials  charged 
with  assisting  in  matters  of  departmental 
policy  formulation,  prltxlty  setting,  evalua- 
tion, and  management.  Important  as  these 
cross-cutting  offlcials  will  be  in  the  overall 
direction  of  the  Department  they  are,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Deputy  Secretary. 
expected  to  serve  in  primarily  staff  capaci- 
ties. Each  administrator  vrlll  have  direct 
access  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary on  matters  In  which  they  have  a 
substantive  concern. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  to  the  Committee's 
attention  that  the  Secretary  will  have  field 
representatives  in  the  form  of  depart- 
mental regional  directara.  While  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  most  cases  the  program  ad- 
ministrations will  have  their  own  field  re- 
gions responsive  to  the  admlnlstratora,  it  Is 
likewise  important  that  there  t>e  a  depart- 
mental presence  in  each  region.  These  re- 
gional directors  will  report  to  the  Secretary 
and  will  assist  in  assuring  that  matters  in- 
volving more  than  one  administration  are 
effectively  handled  in  the  field.  The  depart- 
mental regional  directors  will  also  represent 
the  Depftftment  In  dealings  wltb  State  and 
local  officials.  Interpret  and  communicate 
the  polldes  of  the  Secretary  and  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  evaluation  of  the  field  im- 
pact of  the  Department's  program. 

Ilie  bill  supplies  the  Secretary  of  Natural 
Resources  with  the  various  authorttlea  and 
pmwers  which  be  needs  to  effectively  manage 
the  reeouroea  of  the  Department  and  to  take 
those  actions  of  an  administrative  char- 
acter which  are  neoeesary  for  tbe  eflldent 
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dUchaige  of  the  program  rMpoiulbllltlM 
vested  In  blm  by  tbe  Con^reas.  He  wlU,  for 
example,  be  authorized  to  adjxist  the  or- 
gazUzatloQ  of  the  department,  appoint  man; 
of  Its  principal  officials,  delegate  his  func- 
tions, acquire  facilities,  establish  a  vorklng 
capital  fund,  and  conduct  research  and 
dCTelopmeat. 

The  Department  at  Natural  Reaourocs  is 
thus  designed  to  draw  upon  the  best  •xperl- 
ence  which  we  have  had  in  the  management 
of  departments  and  large  agencies.  We  are 
confident  that  the  Department  will  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  vitality  of  our 
denuNsratlo  institutions. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OP  THE 
DRAFTACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  the  conference  report  on 
ELR.  6531,  the  extension  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Report  of  the  committee  of  oonferenee  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJi.  0631)  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1807;  to  Increase  military  pay; 
to  authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1073;  and  for  other  purposes. 

'  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
to  seek  recognition  on  the  pending  meas- 
ure in  Just  a  few  minutes.  The  speech  1 
have  prepared  is  off  the  typewriters  and 
is  on  the  way  over  here.  I  say  that  for 
the  information  of  the  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Idr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

TTie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


PRINTINa  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  conslderatlrai. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  Rks.  167 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
one  thousand  six  hundred  additional  copies 
of  Part  3  of  the  bearings  before  its  Permai^ent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  during  the 
Ninety-second  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Organised  Crime." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  167)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  6531  >  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967 ;  to  increase  military  pay ;  to  author- 
ize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  6531. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  propose 
to  address  the  Senate  on  the  pending 
measure. 

For  the  moment,  let  me  make  some 
preliminary  observations.  We  have  be- 
fore us,  as  the  Senate  knows,  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  extension  of  the  drsif  t 
act.  It  also  provides  a  revised,  increased 
pay  schedule  for  the  military,  based  pri- 
marily on  the  idea  that  during  this  2- 
year  period  we  will  lead  into  a  volunteer 
force  for  all  of  the  services. 

Superimposed  is  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which  relates  to  the  closing  down 
of  the  war — the  Mansfield  amendment, 
having  passed  this  body  by  a  very  good 
vote,  puts  a  definite  time  limitation  on 
when  the  United  States  would  withdraw 
from  Vietnsma. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  present  plan  is 
that  a  motion  will  be  made  tomorrow  to 
table  the  conference  report.  I  want  to 
point  out,  preliminarily,  that  this  report 
was  filed  just  a  very  few  days  before  we 
went  into  recess.  An  effort  was  made  to 
get  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  its  adop- 
tion before  we  left.  Objection  was  heard 
from  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Now  time  has  moved  on,  and  the  facts 
and  figures  on  the  Issues,  have  at  least 
partly,  gotten  out  of  the  toinds  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  In  some  ways, 
the  importance  of  this  bill  is  overwhelm- 
ing. We  must  get  back  Into  the  minds  of 
the  membership  the  implications  of  a 
motion  to  table  and  what  would  happen 
if  it  should  be  adopted.  It  would  mean 
going  back  into  the  same  arguments 
again,  the  same  issues  again,  which  have 
been  thoroughly  debated  here,  after  the 
most  painstaking  effort  by  the  commit- 
tee, after  7  weeks  of  very  active,  vigorous 
debate. 

I  think  there  were  more  than  two  score 
roUcall  votes.  Some  amendments  were 
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defeated  and  some  were  passed.  We  went 
to  conference  with  some  28  major  differ- 
ences with  the  House  bill.  Without  try- 
ing to  give  roses  to  the  conferees  at  all, 
there  was  a  real  effort,  for  5  weeks,  to 
reach  some  kind  of  agreement.  We  came 
back  with  a  bill  that  went  to  the  House. 
The  House  conferees  were  able  to  get  the 
points  of  order  waived  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  meant  one  Member  could 
not  knock  out,  on  a  point  of  order,  one 
of  the  provisions  agreed  on. 

The  House  adopted  that  conference  re- 
port, which  included  a  part — and  I  re- 
spectfully submit  it  was  a  substantial 
part,  in  principle— of  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  even  though  It  was  not  ger- 
mane under  the  rules  of  the  House.  If 
the  rules  of  germaneness  had  not  been 
waived  by  the  Rules  Committee,  one 
Member  could  have  knocked  it  out.  That 
compromise  provision  is  now  before  us 
as  a  part  of  the  conference  report.  I 
have  already  paid  my  respects  to  Sen- 
ator Mawsfteld  for  his  consideration  and 
his  help  to  me,  during  those  5  weeks.  We 
had  many  communications  with  each 
other.  I  have  already  thanked  him,  and 
I  thank  him  again  publicly. 

So  pending  here  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
ference report  is  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. I  appeal  to  those  who  voted  for 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  consider  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  conference 
report  before  us,  and  consider  the  fact 
that  other  legislative  avenues  are  open. 
If  they  possibly  can,  they  should  vote  for 
the  conference  report. 

I  think  it  is  generally  understood  over 
the  country  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
get  any  bill  passed  in  a  necessary  field, 
everyone  cannot  have  everything  he 
wants. 

One  carmot  have  everything  in  it  that 
he  wants  and  one  cannot  have  everything 
kept  out  that  he  does  not  want.  I  think 
people  understand  that  a  Senator  has  to 
vote  yes  or  no  on  a  conference  report.  So 
I  ask  the  membership  to  consider  those 
facts  as  far  as  the  Mansfield  amendment 
is  concerned. 

No  one  is  to  blame  for  it,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  since  Congress  has  recon- 
vened, other  matters  have  intervened. 
One  of  our  fellow  members  passed  away, 
and  the  fimeral  is  taking  place  today. 
Everyone  wants  to  pay  utmost  respect  to 
him  and  his  memory.  There  has  been 
every  effort  by  the  conferees  to  get  the 
merits  of  the  conference  report  and  the 
conference  bill  before  the  membership. 
As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  blaming  anyone; 
I  am  Just  stating  the  facts  of  life. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  give  a  little  and 
take  a  little  and  Join  hands  to  pass  a  bill 
in  a  field  where  almost  everyone  thinks 
a  bill  is  necessary  this  year.  There  were 
only  16  votes  against  this  bill  on  final 
passage. 

Another  tissault  made  on  the  confer- 
ence report  is  on  another  subject  on 
which  I  have  never  seen  unanimous 
agreement.  There  is  always  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  level  of  pay  scales 
for  civilian  employees  and  for  members 
of  the  military,  lliere  is  always  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  We  will  never  find  a 
situation  where  everyone  can  completely 
agree  as  to  where  the  pay  increases 
should  go,  or  how  much.  I  say  that  from 
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experience.  We  have  had  pay  bills  for 
some  time.  I  was  closely  connected  with 
my  first  in  1958.  There  have  been 
many  others.  There  is  always  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Really,  this  pay  bill 
ought  not  to  be  passed  as  a  part  of  the 
draft  bill,  but  it  was  germane,  and  it  was 
more  or  less  necessary  to  do  it  this  time 
because  of  the  effort  to  transfer  to  what 
Is  hoped  will  be  an  all  volunteer  service. 

To  show  the  variety  of  thought  here, 
we  had  different  pay  scales  proposed. 
These  involved  billions  of  dollars.  We  had 
the  Gates  Commission  Report,  which 
recommended  what  I  think  were  lavish 
expenditures  for  the  four  lower  levels. 

The  raw  recruit  under  that  proposal — 
and  I  am  referring  to  that  because  it  is 
now  in  the  form  of  the  Allott  amend- 
ment— would  have  an  annual  compen- 
sation, leaving  out  the  fringe  benefits — 
medical  care,  and  PX  and  commissary 
privileges— of  $5,320.  That  Is  just  the 
man  you  pick  up  on  the  street.  That  is 
the  Allott  amendment,  but  I  am  using 
it  just  as  an  illustration  of  the  variety 
of  opinions.  And  speaking  of  differences 
of  opinion,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  turned  that  down. 

That  is  my  point.  We  wUl  never  reach 
a  point  where  we  will  have  unanimity, 
and  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  realize 
that  and  go  along  with  what  we  have 
here  in  this  conference  report.  This 
$5,300  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Qates  Commission  report  for  the  raw  re- 
cruit. The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  originally  recommended  the  volun- 
teer army,  would  not  go  that  far  on  the 
pay  scale,  so  he  turned  it  down  and  put 
in  a  recommendation  that,  in  round 
numbers,  carried  about  a  $1  billion  pay 
increase,  with  a  great  deal  of  it  to  those 
lower  groups. 

The  House  of  Representatives  then 
passed  that  part  plus  another  part,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  increment  for 
fiscal  1973,  next  year's  Increase.  The 
matter  came  on  over  here,  and  the 
Senate  committee  stuck  with  the  budget 
figures.  It  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  offered  an  amendment  to  put 
back  in  the  House  amount.  It  was  re- 
jected by  a  fairly  close  vote.  Then  the 
Allott  amendment  was  agreed  to  which 
put  the  sum  back  at  the  amount  of  the 
Gates  Commission  report — that  $5,300- 
plus  for  the  raw  recruit — and  we  went 
to  conference  on  that  basis. 

I  shall  go  into  details  on  that  in  a 
minute.  But  in  a  broad  sense,  we  com- 
promised the  categories  of  differences 
around  that  table  and  in  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill.  It  has  been  argued 
here  that  we  ignored  this  raw  recruit. 
We  brought  back  in  a  bill  that  will  ac- 
tually provide  for  an  E-1  recruit  tin  an- 
nual compensation  of  $4,872,  meaning 
basic  pay,  subsistence,  housing  allow- 
ances, and  Federal  tax  advantage.  This 
sum,  I  emphasize,  does  not  include  «my 
special  payments,  or  the  fringe  benefits, 
including  medical  care  and  PX  and  com- 
missary privileges. 

Mr.  President,  $4,872,  now— for  what? 
For  this  raw  recruit.  And,  Mr.  President, 
the  record  wlD  show  that  many  of  them — 
we  have  the  actual  figures  on  this — 
who  are  now  coming  Into  the  Army  are 


within  what  they  call  category  4.  Around 
35  percent,  over  one-third,  are  in  cate- 
gory 4,  which  means  they  have  about  the 
equivalent  of  a  fourth-grade  education. 
That  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  a  fact  of 
life.  We  are  going  to  be  paying  such  a 
man,  from  the  beginning,  $4,872,  plus 
commissary  and  PX  privileges  and  medi- 
cal care. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  those  men  wlU 
not  be  kept.  They  will  not  be  able  to  car- 
ry on  the  training.  They  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  reenlistment,  because  the  serv- 
ices will  not  be  able  to  use  them.  I  know 
this  Is  at  a  time  when  it  is  said  the  dol- 
lar does  not  mean  anything,  it  does  not 
amount  to  anjrthing.  But  for  a  man  who 
is  going  to  be  kept  and  cared  for  and 
given  medical  attention,  the  privileges 
of  the  post  exchange,  and  commissary 
privileges,  $4,872  a  year  is  not  small 
money,  I  do  not  care  who  he  is,  and  it  is 
more  than  the  average  that  our  high 
school  graduates  get.  By  comparison,  the 
average  civilian  pay  of  high  school  grad- 
uates under  age  20  is  about  $4,289  per 
year,  which  is  lower  than  any  figure  being 
recommended. 

So  those  are  the  facts  of  life.  Let  us 
not  close  our  eyes.  Let  us  not  say,  *'Well, 
it  is  not  enough,  the  conference  blU  is  not 
enough."  and  just  send  it  back.  If  we 
do  that,  what  is  going  to  happen?  We 
are  going  to  be  iaceA  here  with  the  prop- 
osition that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended  a  deferral  of 
the  civilian  pay  increase  that  would  au- 
tomatically come  up  in  Jtmuary.  and  he 
has  recommended  the  deferral  of  the 
military  pay  increase  that  automatically 
comes  up  in  January.  There  is  going  to  be 
a  so-called  veto  resolution — I  know  there 
will;  it  is  within  reason — considered  in 
Congress  to  veto  his  proposal  to  defer 
those  payments. 

So  we  will  be  confronted  with  the  prop- 
osition of  voting  yes  or  no  on  sustaining 
the  President  about  deferring  these  pay- 
ments, after  we  have  come  in  here  and 
pushed  aside  this  conference  report  that 
sets  this  pay  as  high  as  I  have  said,  and 
then  we  say  that  it  is  not  enough,  we  are 
going  to  make  it  more. 

Well,  I  just  tell  you,  there  is  going  to 
be  confusion  compounded,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
think  about  It.  Understand,  we  are  pay- 
ing this  raw  recruit — he  is  cared  for,  he 
is  looked  after,  he  has  all  kinds  of  pro- 
tection in  every  way,  and  the  benefits  of 
training  and  schooling,  and  maybe  the 
first  discipline  he  ever  had  in  his  life — 
these  sums  of  mraiey,  as  I  have  stated. 
And  we  are  asked,  now,  to  reject  this 
conference  rQx>rt,  not  by  saying  it  is  not 
worthy,  but  by  a  holding,  delaying  pro- 
cedure of  tabling  it.  My  goodness,  when 
is  the  time  coming  when  we  will  be  will- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  Issue  here,  and  vote 
yes  or  no? 

It  may  be  a  hard  vote.  I  am  not  mini- 
mizing the  problem  any  Senator  has.  But 
that  is  what  we  came  here  for,  to  try  to 
cast  the  hard  votes.  Anybody  can  cast  the 
easy,  popular  votes.  But  let  us  stand  up 
and  face  these  hard  ones. 

If  this  report  Is  rejected,  we  are  going 
back  and  go  over  tdl  these  arguments 
again  about  this  bill — pay,  the  draft  as 
such,  the  Mansfield  amendment.  Already 


a  Senator  has  served  notice  on  us  that 
this  end-the-war  matter  and  the  POW 
question  are  going  to  be  offered  as 
amendments  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  which  is  the  next  pending  busi- 
ness. I  am  sure  there  will  be  other 
amendments  about  miUtary  aid  in  South- 
east Asia,  our  expenditures  of  money 
there  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
allied  forces.  We  will  be  going  over  the 
same  ground  again  on  the  procurement 
bUl.  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  they 
could  offer  the  Mansfield  amendment.  I 
do  not  complain  about  people  offering 
amendments.  My  point  now  is  that  there 
just  has  to  be  a  judgment  day.  when  we 
finally  say.  "That's  enough  on  this  bill, 
we  are  going  to  pass  it  and  move  to  the 
next  one." 

So  all  these  amendments  will  be  com- 
ing back  in,  on  top  of  these  real  argu- 
ments on  the  draft  bill.  And  that  Is  not 
all.  On  top  of  that  are  coming  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  E^)out  this  freeze,  tax  re- 
ductions, and  investment  credits,  and 
sterling  up  income  tax  deductions  for 
the  individual  taxpayer.  All  of  that  is 
coming  in  on  top  of  this.  I  speak  with 
all  deference,  of  course,  of  the  Allott 
amendment,  but  I  am  old  fashioned 
enough  to  raise  the  point:  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money?  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money  to  pay  this  extra 
$300  miUion  for  this  military  pay? 

This  bin  aheady  is  $1.4  billipn 
more  than  the  budget  recommendation 
and  the  budget  recommendation  for  fis- 
cal 1972.  Now  we  want  to  make  It  nearly 
$400  miUion  more.  So  I  ask:  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money?  I  espe- 
cially ask  that  question  when  my  best 
information  is  that  our  current  budget 
for  1972,  following  a  $23  billion  deficit 
last  year,  Is  running  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately $30  bUlion  a  year.  Still,  we 
have  the  arguments  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  that  this  conference  report,  which 
gives  an  increase  of  more  than  54  per- 
cent to  the  E-4,  the  raw  recruit.  Is  not 
enough.  We  want  to  put  In  more.  Nobody 
thinks  about,  or  tallts  about,  offering 
an  amendment  to  a  tax  bill  to  provide 
the  money. 

Again,  I  am  old  fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  Judgment  Day  comes  some- 
time. I  do  not  know  when.  But  I  believe 
that  If  a  family  goes  on  year  after  year 
spending  more  than  they  take  in.  some- 
where down  the  highway  of  life  there  is 
going  to  be  a  wreck  of  some  kind.  If  we 
drive  recklessly  down  the  highway  of 
fiscal  affairs,  with  billions  and  billions 
and  biUions  of  dollars  in  deficits  year 
after  year,  this  Nation  is  riding  toward 
a  wreck  of  some  kind.  In  fact,  there  Is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  our  fiscal  affairs 
are  already  in  a  jam,  a  national  jam. 

I  am  not  given  to  looking  at  the  dark 
side  of  life,  but  it  is  just  commcmsense. 
I  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay. 
SOTtieone  will  have  to  pay  the  deficit  we 
have  already  incurred.  Last  year  it  was 
$23  billion;  this  year  the  estimate  is  $30 
billion.  If  we  passed  every  recommenda- 
tion made  on  this  fioor  from  now  on  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year,  Uiere  would  be  a  defi- 
cit of  $50  or  $60  blUlon.  Somewhere,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  close  ranks. 

With  reference  to  the  pay  schedule  In 
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the  conference  report,  that  was  a  com- 
promlM  aroond  the  table  with  reopect  to 
the  different  categories  of  pay — an  ad- 
Justmmt  of  those  pay  scales.  The  Senate 
had  to  give  somewhat.  Has  anyone  here 
ever  been  at  a  major  conference  in  which 
he  did  not  have  to  give  anything  to  any- 
one bat  Just  had  his  own  way  with  re- 
spect to  everything  Has  any  Senator 
here — has  any  Senator  not  present,  but 
who  may  read  my  ronarks — done  so?  If 
so.  I  wl^  he  would  come  here  and  iden- 
tify himself — anyone  who  never  had  to 
yield  anything  in  any  way  at  a  confer- 
ence. Either  he  has  not  been  to  any  con- 
ferences or  it  was  not  a  bill  related  to 
war,  to  the  draft,  to  pay  scales,  to  consci- 
entious objectors,  and  to  the  subject 
matter  we  had  in  this  bill. 

Incidentally,  many  features  of  this 
bin  are  great  steps  forward,  so  far  as  the 
draft  is  concerned.  This  bill  contains  a 
tremendous  amount  of  draft  reform.  I 
will  go  over  that  briefly  later.  It  is  not 
in  controversy.  This  Is  progress  of  a  very 
pronounced  kind,  based  on  experience 
and  adjustments,  s<»ne  recommended  by 
the  President,  some  rec(xnmended  by  our 
committee,  some  recommended  by  the 
individual  Members  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
asked  that  that  all  go  down  the  drain. 

I  make  this  flat  statement.  This  is  not 
a  threat;  it  is  the  opposite  of  a  threat.  In 
my  opinion — I  speak  as  one  who  has  had 
a  chance  to  have  a  firm  opinlm  about 
this — the  pay  bill  before  the  Senate  is 
the  only  military  pay  bin  that  has  a 
chance  to  pass  in  this  calendar  year.  I 
think  I  am  familiar  with  the  facts  about 
this  matter.  I  believe  it  Is  the  only  pay 
bill  that  has  a  chance  to  pass  in  this 
year. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  President  can 
recommend  any  other  bill,  when  he  has 
said  he  is  going  to  defer  the  other  in* 
creases  in  the  military  and  the  civilian 
pay,  and  he  is  talking  about  freezing  the 
salaxles  and  wages  of  the  taxpayers.  I  do 
not  see  how  he  can  come  in  here  now  and 
give  his  support  to  any  other  military 
E>ay  bill  this  year. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  will  have  to  pass  on  plenty 
of  problems  in  this  field.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  happy  about  Jumping  in  and 
voting  for  a  military  pay  bill  that  Ls 
higher  than  the  one  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Ab  I  hftve  said.  I  do  not  oee  that  as 
a  threat;  not  at  an.  It  would  be  out  of 
order.  It  would  be  an  extremely  poor 
argument  if  It  contained  a  threat.  I 
am  talking  about  the  facts  of  life. 

With  respect  to  tfae  other  controrersy, 
with  the  greatest  deference,  I  do  not 
bdleve  there  Is  any  chance  for  the  Mans- 
field amendment  to  be  made  any  stronger 
through  the  vehicle  of  this  bilL  I  have 
great  respect  for  those  who  voted  for  the 
M^mfl^iil  amendment  But  I  appeal  to 
them  now — and  to  the  author  of  thftt 
amendment  wtx>  knows  the  situation — to 
consider  the  ixixnary  proldem  we  have 
before  us,  the  problem  of  getting  a  neces- 
sary bin  passed  for  our  national  security; 
I  ask  them  to  let  their  vote  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  which  has  already 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate,  stand  as  a 
part  of  their  record;  to  let  their  vote  for 


ttiis  conference  report  stand  as  a  second 
step  <»  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  conference  report  gives  a  ctxigres- 
Aoatl  determination — the  amendment 
was  Just  the  Smate  speaUng — ^the  con- 
ference report  gives  a  congressional  man* 
date,  as  far  as  it  goes,  about  winding 
down  ol  the  war  and  taking  out  of  the 
POW's.  It  ties  together  the  closing  of 
the  war  and  the  POW's— those  two  and 
no  more.  It  talks  about  the  POW's  and 
the  closing  down  of  the  war  and  with- 
drawing our  troops,  and  OcHigreas  is 
saying  that  we  want  that  to  be  it.  That 
is  a  ccmgreaslonal  resolution  or  declara- 
tion of  policy.  That  is  what  the  New 
York  Times  said  about  it  as  soon  as  it 
came  out — that  it  Is  a  step  forward.  The 
New  York  Times  does  r»ot  ordinarily  back 
up  positions  I  have  here,  and  I  do  not 
blame  them.  I  point  to  the  Washington 
Post,  too.  They  agreed,  as  soon  as  this 
confermce  report  came  out,  that  it  Is  a 
step  forward  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  friends  oi  that  amendment 
are  now  trying  to  defeat  the  conference 
report,  but  not  on  a  direct  vote  up  or 
down.  I  would  feel  much  better  if  It 
were  Just  "yes"  or  "no."  Say  what  you 
want,  a  tabling  motion  is  a  deferring  ac- 
tion and  a  putting  off  of  the  ultimate 
decision. 

I  have  tried  to  emphasize  what  I  think 
to  be  the  situation  with  reference  to  the 
main  points. 

I  I4}peal  to  the  membership  of  this 
body  for  an  Independent  Judgment  on 
the  vital  points  I  have  indicated — not  to 
pleaae  me,  because  I  am  not  asking  for 
any  favors — but  to  get  the  country  lined 
up  where  It  c4n  protect  itself;  not  to 
fight  a  war  in  Vietnam,  not  to  fight  a 
war  in  Europe.  I  am  not  thinking  of  that 
primarily.  But  I  am  thinking  abJhit  the 
protection  of  this  coimtry  at  home.  The 
step  we  will  be  taking,  if  we  turn  down 
this  draft  bill,  will  be  a  step  toward 
unilateral  disarmament.  If  we  do  not 
realize  that,  then  I  think  we  are  the  only 
parUamentary  body  In  the  world,  the 
only  informed  government  in  the  world, 
that  does  not  realize  It.  Because  other 
countries  will  say  very  quickly,  "Well, 
if  they  are  not  going  to  supply  themselves 
with  the  necessary  manpower,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  military 
power." 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  repeat  these 
preliminary  remarks  tomorrow  because 
of  attendance  in  the  Chamber  today  I 
do  not  say  that  critically,  as  many  Sen- 
ators have  gone  to  the  funeral  of  our 
late  friend  Winston  Prouty.  I  wish  I 
could  have  gone  but  I  am  glad  they  did. 
My  point  Is  that  we  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  hard  facts  before 
the  Senators.  We  do  get  them,  theoret- 
ically, before  all  Senators,  by  means  of 
the  CoNGRzssioNAL  RECORD,  but  uot  bc- 
fore  the  Senators  themselves. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  distlngiilshed 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrtiska) 
wishes  me  to  yield  to  him  and  I  am  glad 
to  do  so  briefiy.  if  I  may  say  briefly. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  generally  speaking,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  the  stand  he  has  taken 
and  the  argimients  he  has  advanced. 


The  Senator  from  Mississippi  1b  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  eminent  author- 
ities not  only  on  strategic  military  mat- 
ters but  also  on  tactical  matters,  oiu-  de- 
fense posture,  the  subject  of  armaments 
and  all  other  related  subjects  pertaining 
thereto. 

I  should  tike  to  suggest  a  couple  of 
points  and  then  ask  a  question  or  two 
with  reference  to  those  points. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
pointed  out  that  the  impact  of  further 
delay  in  getting  an  extension  of  the 
draft  at  an  early  date  will  bring  the 
defense  posture  of  this  country  to  a 
perilous  point — and  very,  very  soon. 

Already,  some  of  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  delay  have  been  listed,  and  they  are 
notable.  So  we  si  reedy  have  in  this  phase 
one  potential  bad  effect  which  will  fiow 
from  a  rejection  of  the  conference  report. 
Another  potential  bad  effect  in  reject- 
ing the  conference  report  will  be  the  in- 
adequacy of  military  pay,  as  alleged  by 
some,  provided  for  some  ranks  in  the 
military  service.  Assuming  that  this  op- 
position is  of  substance  and  merit,  that 
argument  would  bring  about  a  second 
potential  bad  effect. 

I  should  like  to  pose  this  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi:  Is  it  not 
true  that  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  must 
make  an  assignment  of  priorities?  In  that 
search  for  the  most  desirable  priority, 
would  there  not  be  considerable  logic  to 
try  to  avoid  that  potential  bad  effect, 
which  is  irrecoverable  and  which  cannot 
be  corrected  or  restored  and.  maybe, 
could  not  be  cured  at  all  except  at  the 
expense  of  a  great  threat  to  the  defense 
postiue  of  this  Nation,  as  opposed  to  try- 
ing to  avoid  a  second  potential  bad  effect 
which,  even  granting  the  merit  of  the 
cause,  is  something  that  would  not  be 
permanent  but  could  be  corrected  in  a 
short  Interval  of  time,  and  at  a  time  when 
recovery  could  be  effected  with  the  least 
possible  detrimental  effect  upon  the  na- 
tional defense  posture. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed it  so  well.  If  it  should  prove  that 
it  takes  an  Increase  In  the  milltarj-  pay 
bill,  we  coiild  remedy  that,  but  the  trag- 
edy Is  the  time  that  would  be  lost  in 
letting  the  trained  submarine  crews,  the 
ICBM  crews  and  all  the  other  crews  that 
go  to  make  up  the  necessary  weapons — 
letting  them  move  on  out  and  leave  with- 
out having  any  replacements  trained  to 
take  their  place.  That  would  be  unilateral 
disarmament.  The  Senator  has  put  it 
well. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  a  scar  that 
would  be  most  difficult  to  erase,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  could  not  be  erased 
except  by  having  to  wait  It  out  or  sweat 
it  out  In  the  time  that  we  would  have. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  same  argument 
could  be  made  to  the  points  of  difference 
that  we  had  in  the  conference  that  were 
resolved  one  way  or  the  other.  The  Soi- 
ator  has  pointed  out  the  situation  in  re- 
gard to  the  Mansfield  amendment.  That 
can  be  taken  up  at  a  later  time  in  an- 
other bin  and  with  great  promptness.  In 
the  event  of  the  persistence  being  at- 
tached to  it  that  some  of  its  advocates 
have  already  indicated.  But  it  need  not 
be  done  now  in  this  conference  report. 
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If  it  is  not  done  now,  it  does  not  result 
in  any  great  prejudice  to  its  later  con- 
sideration, does  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Yes,  sir.  There  are  many  other  avenues 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  open 
to  him.  I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  what 
he  should  do. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  promptly' 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes.  Within  a  mat- 
ter of  days.  Certainly  within  the  next  2 
o»  3  weeks.  Those  avenues  are  open  and 
he  is  capable  of  pursuinr  them  vigorously, 
too.  Of  course  he  knows  that.  I  imagine 
he  has  considered  it. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  At  any  rate? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
He  has  pointed  it  out  very  clearly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  this  Sen- 
ator proposes  to  support  his  position  and 
to  do  so  by  a  proper  vote  at  the  proper 
time.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator 
for  the  fashion  in  which  he  has  analyzed 
this  bill  and  presented  it  to  the  Senate. 
So  there  is  a  clear  and  full  understanding 
of  the  real  and  fundamental  issues  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  contribution  to  the 
debate  and  for  his  support.  I  hope  that 
his  thoughts  and  facts  will  come  through 
to  his  colleagues.  I  thank  him  again. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
nonexistence  of  the  draft  today  poses  a 
threat  to  our  military  and  to  our  defense 
posture.  Other  than  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
stated  that,  and  now  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
has  stated  it,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  stated  it,  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord yesterday  figures  that  adequately 
demonstrate  that  no  threat  is  involved 
So  perhaps  we  could  get  down  to  some 
specifics  as  to  where  the  threat  might  be 
so  that  we  could  evaluate  this  contention! 
I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  general 
statement  that  we  are  losing  men  from 
the  Poseidons  or  the  submarines,  because 
I  happen  to  know  the  figure.  Many  Sena- 
tors do  not.  The  figure  for  the  personnel 
in  the  whole  strategic  force  of  this  coun- 
try is  134,000. 

We  have  2.7  million  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  today.  So  I  think  there  is  a  little 
slack  between  134.000  men  and  2.7  mil- 
lion men. 

I  think  that  that  slack  could  very 
easily  be  taken  up  over  a  period  of  10 
years  without  the  draft.  So  rather  than 
merely  take  the  loosely  made  statements 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services  that  we  are  about  to  be  visited 
by  more  cataclysmic  occurrence,  I 
should  like  to  have  more  specifics.  Per- 
haps I  could  be  persuaded  that  there  is  a 
danger,  but  I  should  like  to  have  the 
specific  figures. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shaU  respond  briefly 
to  the  Senator.  I  have  additional  ma- 
terial on  that  question.  I  have  data  and 
material  on  that  in  another  speech. 
"Hie  Senator  and  I  have  argued  these 


things  many  times  on  the  floor.  And 
the  Senator  is  a  very  fine  speaker  and 
presents  his  facts  well  and  very  force- 
fully. I  am  going  to  make  a  speech  based 
upon  the  conference  that  was  held  on 
yesterday  at  my  request  with  these  men 
that  know  more  about  the  matter  than 
I  know  or  than  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
knows. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  very  firmly 
convinced  that  we  do  not  need  any  draft. 
He  has  said  repeatedly  that  he  would 
filibuster  this  bill,  if  possible,  to  Its  death. 
I  will  ask  the  Senator  to  wait  until  he 
hears  my  other  speech.  I  am  under  the 
gim,  time-wise,  in  trying  to  get  this  mat- 
ter back  in  the  minds  of  the  Senators. 

This  shot  from  the  side  has  been 
threatened  to  be  fired  tomorrow — it  is 
not  from  the  back,  but  from  the  side — 
contained  in  a  motion  to  table. 

So  I  am  determined  that  everyone  will 
have  a  chance  to  get  the  facts  as  I  see 
them.  It  is  a  very  grave  situation  with 
reference  to  a  manpower  shortage  that 
we  are  threatened  with. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  waiting  imtil 
we  get  back  to  this  matter  at  another 
time. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  get  the 
facts  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
mailing  this  morning  a  letter  dated  today 
to  each  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
regarding  the  pay  raise  matter  set  forth 
in  the  conference  report.  In  order  to 
further  spread  these  facts,  and  so  that 
they  will  be  available  to  any  staff  mem- 
ber who  wants  to  read  them,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
COMMirrEE  ON  Ahmed  Sebvicss, 
VJa<hington,  DC.  September  15.  1971. 
E>EAK    Colleaoue:    The    Senate    Is    being 
urged  to  reject  the  Selective  Service  Confer- 
ence Report  on  the  basis  that  the  pay  In- 
creases being  reconimended  are  Insufficient. 
This  charge   will   not  stand  any  reasonable 
test. 

The  $2  4  bUUon  proposed  increase  Is  the 
most  costly  military  pay  bUl  ever  recom- 
mended— nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the 
amount  originally  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  this  year. 

Let  me  point  out  the  Increases  being  rec- 
ommended for  the  lower  enlisted  grades  since 
this  question  Is  the  primary  issue.  For  the 
E-1  raw  recruit,  annual  compensation  wovild 
be  Increased  to  $4872.  from  $3165,  a  64% 
Increase.  This  sum,  I  emphasize,  does  not 
Include  any  special  pays  and  the  fringe  ben- 
efits Including  medical  care,  PX  and  com- 
missary privileges.  For  the  E-2.  the  amount 
eoes  to  S.'iail.  from  $3345.  a  59",  increase;  the 
E-3  to  $5663,  from  $3931,  a  44%  Increase; 
the  E-4  to  $6189,  from  $6353,  an  18%  In- 
crease. The  average  recruit  reaches  E-3  In 
9  or  10  months.  By  comparison  the  average 
civilian  pay  of  high  school  graduates  under 
age  20  Is  about  $4289  per  year,  which  is  lower 
than  any  figure  being  recommended. 

This  bill  provides  ample  money  for  the 
volunteer  force.  A  2-year  draft  extension, 
however,  la  essential  to  give  the  volunteer 
force  a  chance.  It  should  be  crystal  clear  that 
enlisted  personnel  with  under  2  years'  serv- 
ice are  not  being  shortchanged.  With  this 
bill,  the  under  2  basic  pay  rates  wUl  have 
been  Increased  by  189%  since  1952,  as  com- 
pared to  151%  for  all  the  over  2  rates.  Over 
71%  of  the  Increases  In  the  bill  would  go  to 
those  with  under  2  years'  service  (comparsd 


to  64%  in  the  House  bill  and  74%  in  the 
Senate  bUl).  At  the  same  time  the  Confer- 
ence Report  recognizes  the  career  force,  with- 
out which  the  Services  cannot  survive,  In 
the  form  of  the  increased  housing  allow- 
ances urged  by  the  House. 

The  Report  reverses  this  division  since  un- 
der present  rates  these  cumulative  increases 
since  1962  have  been  only  79.6%  for  the  un- 
der 2  and  144%  for  the  over  2. 

You  are  being  urged  to  send  the  pay  In- 
crease back  to  Conference  and  adopt  an- 
other proposal  adding  $381  million  in  annual 
cost  to  the  bUl.  There  can  be  endless  pref- 
erences on  any  Conference  Report  and  on 
this  premise  every  conference  agreement 
could  be  rejected,  not  only  In  the  Senate, 
but  In  the  House.  The  Senate  should  not 
attempt  to  override  President  Nixon's  wage 
stabilization  policy  by  adding  another  $381 
million  in  annual  military  pay  costs.  To  re- 
ject the  Conference  Report  and  thereby  re- 
open all  conference  issues  will  jeopardize  any 
pay  raise  at  all  and  serves  to  create  the  man- 
power crisis  dtie  to  the  absence  of  the  draft. 

The  Conference  Repwrt  needf.  no  apology, 
is  a  fair  legislative  compromise,  and  I  urge 
you  to  vote  to  support  It. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  SrsNins. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  return- 
ing to  my  more  formal  remarks,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  legislative  process  Is 
the  acceptance  of  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise of  differences  between  the  member- 
ship, in  the  beginning,  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  then  the  acceptance  of  a 
reasonable  compromise  of  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  conference  bill. 

On  a  major  matter,  and  this  goes  from 
the  smallest  item  regarding  military  pay 
of  personnel  to  the  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  anyone  would  know  that 
there  has  got  to  be  some  compromise  in 
a  settlement  of  a  bill  that  touches  on 
that  subject  matter. 

If  either  body  refuses  to  operate  on 
this  premise,  the  Congress  will  cease  to 
effectively  function  as  a  legislative  body. 
It  can  continue  to  function  as  a  talking 
body,  but  it  wUl  not  continue  as  a  legis- 
lative body  to  pass  bills  unless  there  Is 
some  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  con- 
ference bill  is  a  reasonable  compromise 
of  these  various  differences.  As  I  indi- 
cated in  my  remarks  on  yesterday,  the 
Senate  prevailed  on  a  number  of  issues, 
includiiig  a  numerical  induction  ceiling, 
revised  authorized  strength  ceiling,  reg- 
istrant procedural  rights,  and  others. 
Many  of  those  provisions  were  written 
in  here  in  the  Senate  at  the  insistence 
of  very  sincere  and  able  Members  of  this 
body  who,  I  imderstand,  now  plan  to 
turn  around  and  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report  just  because  it  did  not 
have  something  else  in  It  that  they 
wanted. 

Members  of  this  body  can  use  any 
number  of  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
conference  report — they  think  the  pay 
provisions  are  either  too  large  or  too 
small,  that  the  Mansfield  amendment  is 
not  strong  enough  in  its  present  form, 
that  the  various  selective  service  adjust- 
ments did  not  include  a  suflacient  num- 
ber of  the  changes  voted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate, or  for  other  reasons.  However,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  one  overriding  reason 
why  Senators  should  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report.  And  that  is  the  defense  of 
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the  United  States,  the  necessity  to  pro- 
vide a  draft  law  for  2  years.  Without  it. 
we  will  face  a  most  serious  crisis.  I  ap- 
peal now,  as  I  shall  appeal  again  to- 
morrow, to  the  Senate  to  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
talking  about  Richard  Nixon.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  our  supreme  constitutionally 
elected  executive  authority.  We  should 
support  him  to  provide  the  needed  man- 
power with  which  to  defend  this  country, 
to  man  our  Polaris  crews  at  sea,  our  B-52 
crews  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  the 
forces  with  which  to  defend  this  coimtry 
from  obliteration  from  a  nuclear  attack. 
We  hope  to  have  a  volunteer  force  in  the 
future.  But  we  do  not  have  it  and  we  can- 
not have  it  as  of  this  date.  There  has  got 
to  be  a  law. 

The  idea  of  going  into  a  volunteer 
army  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  just  by  putting 
in  a  little  extra  money,  is  Uke  a  man  who 
says  that  he  wants  an  education  and  he 
wants  to  get  it  by  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  It  just  will  not  happen  in  that 
way. 

If  we  ever  have  an  effective,  worthy 
all-volimteer  military  service,  it  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  built  from  the  ground  up, 
and  gradually. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  merits  of 
the  pay  matter,  let  me  point  out  a  serious 
parliamentary  situation  confronting 
another  conference  on  this  bill,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  the  House  Members. 

As  this  bill  was  amended  and  passed  by 
the  Senate,  it  was  determined  that  seven 
of  the  Senate-passed  provisions,  not 
contained  in  the  House  version,  were  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  imder  the  new  House  germane- 
ness rule,  pursuant  to  the  new  reorgani- 
zation act  of  last  year. 

I  emphasize  that,  because  the  new 
House  rule  is  not  ordinarily  understood 
over  here  because  it  is  new.  The  matter 
is  not  as  it  was  when  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  was  a  Member  of  the 
House.  It  Is  not  as  it  was  last  year.  This 
is  a  new  rule,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
that. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  adjustments  that  we  made  at 
the  conference  table,  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  promise  of  what  they  would  try  to 
do  to  get  the  bill  passed  In  the  House,  and 
in  order  to  have  the  widest  possible  lati- 
tude in  considering  the  differences  at  the 
conference  table.  Chairman  HisiRT  said 
he  would  go  before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  get  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness waived  so  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  could  be  passed  upon  In  the 
House.  Otherwise,  one  Member  of  the 
House  could  have  knocked  it  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  end  the  matter. 
One  Member  of  the  House  could  make  a 
point  of  order,  and  if  the  point  of  order 
was  sustained  by  the  Chair,  that  would 
have  ended  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

After  some  difficulty,  the  House  Rules 
Committee  late  last  July  agreed  that 
points  of  order  will  be  waived.  That 
meant  that  a  Member  of  the  House  could 
not  make  that  point  of  order. 

As  the  Senate  well  knows,  the  House  is 
reluctant  to  waive  points  of  order,  and  it 
was  only  after  some  persuasion  that  they 
were  waived  In  the  case  of  this  bilL 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  un- 
derstand that,  if  a  point  of  order  is  raised 
by  a  House  Member  and  is  sustained  by 
the  House  Parliamentarian,  the  item  at 
issue  Is  automatically  ruled  out  of  order 
from  being  cctisldered.  Further,  the  rec- 
ord should  show  that  one  of  the  provl- 
Bioaa  which  would  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  in  the  House,  had  it  not 
been  waived,  was  the  so-cailed  Mansfield 
resolution,  dealing  with  the  terminatlcoi 
of  hostilities  in  Indochina. 

It  is  an  open  question,  Mr.  President,  as 
to  whether  the  House  committee  would 
be  successful  once  again  In  waiving  all 
such  points  of  order,  or  even  whether  the 
House  conferees  would  be  willing  to  at- 
tempt to  repeat  the  process  in  view  of  the 
obvious  difficulty  of  trying  It  the  second 
time. 

By  way  of  emphasis,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  every  Senate-House  difference 
except  those  which  might  be  ruled  out  on 
a  point  of  order  would  again  be  at  issue  in 
a  new  conference — not  just  the  pay  mat- 
ter discussed  by  Senator  Allott. 

The  primary  attack  on  this  conference 
report  has  been  that  it  leaves  out  too 
much  of  the  Bdansfield  amendment. 

No  one  who  voted  for  the  Mansfield 
tunendmest  has  been  willing  to  discuss 
what  is  left  of  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
and  there  is  very  definitely  something 
left. 

In  ecu:h  House  each  Member  has  to 
follow  his  own  judgment.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  not  let  anyone  sell  you  on  the 
idea  that  we  can  object  to  this  confer- 
ence report  on  the  grounds  of  the  Allott 
amendment  and  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  send  it  back  to  conference  and 
that  those  matters  would  be  the  only 
things  in  issue.  Everything  that  was  in 
issue  before  will  b-3  in  issue  again.  The 
House  will  even  tuve  to  appoint  conferees 
again  because  t^ey  have  already  passed 
the  conference  report  and  discharged 
their  conferees.  I  think,  the  Senate  woiild 
again  have  to  go  through  the  process  of 
appc^ting  conferees.  Ansrway,  it  would 
be  a  new  start  with  respect  to  everything 
in  conference;  it  would  be  everything  all 
over  again  with  no  holds  barred. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the  chaUenge 
I  made  a  few  minutes  ago.  If  any  Sen- 
ator knows  how  he  can  make  a  House 
Member  do  something  or  force  a  House 
Member  to  sign  a  conference  report  I 
wish  that  Senator  would  get  up  and  tell 
us  how  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
one who  has  ever  been  to  a  conference 
on  a  bill  that  Is  controversial  can  tell 
us  how  to  make  a  person  do  something 
he  does  not  want  to  do.  The  same  is  true 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  not 
that  kind  of  body  and  neither  is  the 
House.  Members  cannot  be  made  to  do 
anything.  I  emphasize  that  we  went  over 
every  single  peJt  and  parcel  of  this  bill: 
we  went  over  and  over  the  bill  for  5 
weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  the  speech 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado.  As 
I  Interpret  his  remarks,  he  makes  three 
points  with  respect  to  the  ccoiference 
report. 

First.  He  feels  that  the  report  should 
have  provided  for  an  annual  pay  ex- 
penditure of  about  $300  million  more 
than  the  $2.4  billion  being  recommended 
In  the  report. 


Second.  In  what  he  referred  to  as  tra- 
ditional injustices,  he  criticizes  the  con- 
ference report's  reduction  In  the  pay  for 
the  lowest  enlisted  grades,  as  compared 
to  the  Qates  rates  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Third.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  alao 
takes  issue  with  housing  allowance  in- 
creases but  acknowledges  that  these  an 
subject  to  compromise. 

NTW    PAT    PBOPOBAXA    BT    SKHATOB   ALXOTT 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Allott  has 
urged  the  Senate  to  reject  the  conference 
report  because  of  its  pay  provisions  and 
consider  a  new  pay  proposal.  In  effect, 
he  urges  that  sJl  of  the  Increases  recom- 
mended in  the  conference  report  be 
adopted  including  the  housing  allowance 
for  the  career  forces.  In  addition,  he  pro- 
poses a  slight  Increase  in  the  quartera 
allowances  of  $5  and  |9  a  month  for  cer- 
tain lower  enlisted  grades  with  a  total 
cost  of  $18  million.  Moreover,  he  pro- 
poses that  the  basic  pay  rates  for  the 
lower  enlisted  grades  be  increased,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $360  million,  over  the  rec- 
ommendation by  the  conferees.  The  total 
annual  cost  of  his  proposal  Is  $381  mil- 
lion over  the  annual  cost  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado proposes  that  the  basic  pay  rates 
for  the  lower  enlisted  grades  be  in- 
creased by  an  annual  cost  of  $360  mil- 
lion over  a  recommendation  by  the  con- 
ferees. The  total  annual  cost  of  this  pro- 
posal is  $381  million  over  the  annual  cost 
in  the  conference  report. 

I  will  not  repeat  at  length  what  I  said 
a  minute  ago  about  these  bills  running 
up.  I  point  out  that  $381  million  is  a  good 
deal  of  money.  We  have  just  closed  a 
year  where  we  were  $23  billion  in  the 
hole,  and  we  are  now  nmnlng  a  def- 
icit, I  understand,  of  $30  billion,  and  we 
are  talking  about  decreasing  taxes,  If 
the  President's  recommendation  is 
passed. 

We  already  have  in  the  conference  re- 
port more  than  $1.5  billion  above  the 
budget.  The  Allott  amendment  would  add 
$381  million  on  top  of  that,  beyond  the 
budget.  No  provision  is  made  anywhere 
to  pay  for  it.  There  is  no  talk  about  in- 
creasing taxes;  the  talk  is  about  decreas- 
ing taxes. 

I  wiU  not  go  over  my  concern  about 
pay  day  coming  some  day.  I  covered  that 
a  Ifew  moments  ago  to  these  virtually 
empty  chairs.  But  it  is  a  fact  of  life,  and 
I  think  it  has  a  place  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter. 

DISCUSSION    or    THX   COKflXXNCK    RKFOBr 
GENERAL  COMKXNTS 

Mr.  President,  the  pay  raises  In  this 
conference  report  need  no  apology.  This 
pay  bill,  of  $2.4  billion.  Is  the  largest 
military  pay  proposal  in  the  history  of 
this  coimtry. 

President  Nixon  Is  seeking  the  cooi>- 
eration  of  all  the  country  including  the 
Congress  in  trying  to  stabilize  pay  rates. 
Yet,  the  Senate  is  being  urged  to  reject 
the  conference  report's  rates  as  Insuf- 
ficient and  adopt  a  new  proposal  of  add- 
ing $381  million  in  aimual  costs  to  mili- 
tary pay. 

Mr.  President,  the  charge  has  been 
made  that  the  conferees  should  have  in- 
creased pay  costs  by  another  $300  mil- 
lion above  the  $2.4  billion  recommended. 
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in  view  of  the  levels  approved  by  the  two 
bodies. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  conferees 
were  not  attempting  to  come  up  with  a 
particular  aimual  dollar  cost  total.  Each 
of  the  seven  pay  elements  was  considered 
separately  and  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

Ill  addition,  I  would  like  to  answer  in 
some  detail  the  criticism  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

LOWEB    ENLISTED    PAT     RATES 

The  basic  pay  issue  is  the  sufficiency 
of  the  pay  increases  for  the  lower  en- 
listed grades.  Mr.  President,  we  are  faced 
with  the  old  question  of  how  much  is 
enough.  I  would  like  to  make  the  follow- 
ing points  in  this  regard:  There  was  a 
time  when  the  charge  could  be  accurate- 
ly made  that  pay  rates  for  those  with 
under  2  years  of  service  were  not  suffi- 
cient. These  rates  were  not  increased  be- 
tween 1952  and  1965.  At  present,  under 
existing  rates  since  1952,  the  under  2 
enlisted  pay  rates  have  been  increased 
79.5  percent  as  compared  to  144  percent 
in  basic  pay  for  enlisted  people  with  over 
2  years  of  service. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  however,  the  ciunulative  increase 
since  1952  for  enlisted  men  and  women 
with  under  2  years  of  service  would  be  189 
percent  compared  to  151  percent  with 
those  of  over  2  years  of  service.  In  other 
words,  the  under  2  go  ahead  after  this 
bill  is  adopted. 

Under  the  Gates  rates  passed  by  the 
Senate  the  under  2  would  have  been  in- 
creased by  216  percent  as  compared  to 
161  percent  for  the  over  2. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  for  the  period 
since  1952,  this  conference  report  recog- 
nizes the  under  2  enlisted  pay  grades 
with  a  proposed  cumulative  increase  of 
189  percent  as  compared  to  the  151  per- 
cent for  those  with  under  2. 

DISCUSSION  OF  COMPENSATION  LTVELS  BETWEEN 
THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  CONFERENCE  PRO- 
POSAL 

The  next  question,  Mr.  President,  is 
whether  overall  compensation  levels  for 
these  lower  grades,  established  by  the 
conference  report,  are  sufficient. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  compare 
the  present  and  the  proposed  compensa- 
tion levels  as  provided  for  these  lower 
grades  in  tlie  report.  I  refer  now,  as 
Senator  Allott  did,  to  regular  miUtary 
compensation,  which  includes  basic  pay, 
quarters  allowance,  subsistence,  and  tax 
advantage.  For  tlie  E-1  grade,  the  annual 
figure  wUl  be  $4,872,  a  54-percent  in- 
crease from  the  present  annual  total  of 
$3,165;  for  the  E-2,  an  annual  level  of 
$5,311  is  proposed,  a  59-percent  increase 
over  the  present  $3,345  total;  for  the  E-3, 
$5,663  would  be  provided,  a  44-percent 
increase  over  the  present  $3,931;  for  the 
E-4.  $6,189,  18-percent  over  the  present 
$5,253.  In  terms  of  basic  pay  only,  Mr. 
President,  under  the  conference  report 
the  E^l  recruit  is  increased  99.8  per- 
cent— from  $134.40  to  $268.50,  plus 
$134.10;  the  E-1  over  4  months  is  in- 
creased 86.8  percent — $143.70  to  $268.50, 
plus  $124.80;  the  E-2.  100.6  percent— 
from  $149.10  to  $299.10,  plus  $150:  the 
E-3,  72  percent^from  $180.90  to  $3lO^ 
plus  $140.20;  the  E-4,  29.4  percent— from 
$249.90  to  $323.40,  plus  $73.50.  All  of  these 
figures  reflect  the  under  2  rates  for  these 


grades.  None  of  these  compensation 
totals,  Mr.  President,  include  any  of  the 
special  pays  or  fringe  benefits,  such  as 
medical  care,  commissary,  and  PX  privi- 
leges. 

These  figures  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  run  considerably  above  the  average 
high  school  graduate  compensation  for 
the  first  year  that  a  young  man  is  em- 
ployed in  the  civilian  forces. 

I  point  out  again  for  emphasis  that 
some  of  the  raw  recruits  that  we  take 
in  have  only  a  fourth  grade  level  educa- 
tion, and  they  will  receive  $4,872  per 
year.  This  does  not  include  any  special 
pays  and  fringe  benefits,  including  medi- 
cal care.  PX,  and  commissary  privileges. 

By  comparison,  the  average  civilian 
high  school  graduate  under  age  21  re- 
ceives pay  of  $4,289  per  year,  which  Is 
lower  than  any  figure  being  recom- 
mended. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  liberal  sum, 
frankly,  for  an  untried  man  who  may 
have  an  education  level  of  as  low  as 
fourth  grade  or  not  a  very  high  grade 
of  inteUigence.  Before  he  is  trained  one 
day,  he  starts  receiving  pay  at  this  rate 
and  has  all  this  medical  care  and  dental 
care,  and  PX  and  commissary  privileges, 
drawing  $4,872  a  year. 

Some  of  them  will  not  prove  to  be 
worthy  and  will  not  be  capable  of  takiiig 
the  training,  and  some  of  them  will  be, 
and  they  will  become  very  valuable  men 
and  will  go  on  up  the  ladder  and  will  be 
worth  that  money,  some  of  them  many 
times  over.  But  I  tell  you  right  now,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  going  a  long,  long  way 
in  taxing  people  who  do  not  make  that 
much  money  after  they  have  been  on 
a  job  for  years  and  having  a  part  of 
their  pay  taken  away  by  a  tax  bill  to  pay 
salaries  this  high  for  men  who  are 
beginners. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  Uberal  and  very 
fair  compensation.  I  do  not  know  any- 
where in  government  or  out  of  govern- 
ment where  a  man  has  a  better  chance 
to  go  forward,  and  rapidly  for  a  while, 
than  he  does  in  the  military  service,  and 
the  other  benefits  they  will  get,  if  they 
will  take  them,  over  and  beyond  money 
value,  because  the  money  value  cannot 
be  arrived  at. 

COMPARISON  OF  LEVELS  WITH  COMPENSATION  OP 
CIVILIAN    HIGH    SCHOOL    GRADUATES 

Mr.  President,  how  do  these  compensa- 
tion levels  proposed  in  the  report  com- 
pare to  comparable  earnings  in  the  civil- 
ian economy?  I  think  an  accurate  com- 
parison would  match  the  average  pay  of 
high  school  graduates  under  20  years  of 
age.  Census  Bureau  data,  adjusted  Oc- 
tober 1,  1971,  indicate  that  the  average 
annual  pay  for  such  a  graduate  in  the 
civilian  economy  is  $4,289  per  year.  This 
sum  I  should  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
is  less  than  the  lowest  level  being  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  report,  which 
is  $4,872  for  the  E-1  as  I  have  already 
indicated. 

Mr.  President,  comparisons  are  sel- 
dom in  order,  but  I  just  do  not  know  of 
any  place  where  the  pay  is  as  liberal  to  a 
person  with  as  little  training  and  as  Ut- 
tle  experience  and  with  as  low  a  level  of 
intelligence — and  I  say  that  with  all  re- 
spect— and  with  as  low  a  level  of  edu- 
cational training. 


RAPID    ENLISTED    PROMOTION 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  remove 
any  impression  that  enlisted  men  lan- 
guish for  any  long  period  of  time  in  these 
lower  enlisted  grades.  Within  4  months 
after  induction,  the  average  recruit  will 
become  an  E-2  and,  under  this  report  win 
be  entitled  to  annual  compensation  of 
$5.311 — an  increase  of  almost  $2,000  over 
the  existing  level.  Practically  all  military 
personnel  entering  the  military  service 
attain  the  grade  of  El-3  within  9  or  10 
months  ajid  thereby  become  entitled  to 
aimual  compensation  of  $5,603. 

With  the  other  benefits  that  go  with 
that  pay,  it  is  not  just  small  change  to 
receive  an  attainment  of  pay  Uke  that 
within  9  or  10  months  after  they  come 
into  the  service.  That  is  the  pay  scale 
under  the  proposed  bill,  the  conference 
report  biU. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  long  debate 
on  the  pay  question,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  number  of  military  famihes 
below  the  poverty  line.  Some  of  the  con- 
clusions were  speculative.  At  my  request, 
the  military  ser\1ces  made  a  survey  to 
determine  the  number  of  military  fami- 
lies that  would  actually  be  in  this  situa- 
tion if  the  conference  report  is  agreed  to. 

In  order  to  come  within  the  so-called 
presidential  poverty  guidelines  under  the 
tei-ms  of  tlie  conference  report,  a  man 
must  be  an  E-1 — that  is,  just  entering 
the  service — and  have  at  least  five  de- 
pendents. I  think  it  is  very  obvious  that 
he  should  not  be  taken  in  anyway  if  he 
already  has  five  dependents.  There  is 
something  else  he  can  do  to  help  the 
country  along,  and  that  is  to  take  care  of 
Ms  five  dependents. 

Our  survey  determined  that  there  were 
only  14  men,  out  of  a  total  of  133,000  men 
in  the  grade  of  E-1,  recruit,  who  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
President's  family  assistance  plan,  which 
calls  for  an  annual  compensation  of 
$5,190  for  this  category.  But,  of  these  14 
men,  five  were  in  the  E-1  grade  because 
of  a  reduction  in  rank,  meaning  due  to 
misconduct.  We  cannot  underwrite 
everybody,  everywhere,  all  of  the  time, 
especially  a  man  who  loses  a  part  of  his 
pay  and  rank  because  of  loose  conduct. 

The  remaining  nine  would  not  be  under 
the  poverty  level  on  an  annual  basis, 
since  they  would  normally  be  promoted 
in  4  months. 

Even  for  this  minor  group,  if  any 
value  is  placed  on  the  fringe  benefits,  all 
would  be  clearly  above  the  poverty  line. 

I  hope  that  these  facts,  determined  by 
an  analysis,  will  lay  to  rest,  once  and  for 
all,  the  so-called  poverty  question  as  it 
applies  to  this  report.  During  the  debate 
on  this  report,  charges  of  the  existence 
of  poverty  liave  boimded  around  the 
Chamber  like  a  basketball  bouncing  up 
and  down  a  basketball  court.  But  lo  and 
behold,  when  we  get  down  to  the  facts  of 
life  and  analyze  the  real  situation  about 
the  so-called  poverty  families  in  the 
military,  we  find  the  situation  I  have  just 
related.  It  was  found  that  out  of  all  this 
group,  only  14  men  out  of  a  total  of  133,- 
000  in  the  E^l  class  would  be  eUgible  for 
assistance  under  the  President's  family 
plan. 

But  of  those  14,  Mr.  President,  five 
were  in  the  E-1  grade  because  of  reduc- 
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tion  In  rank,  meaning  misconduct.  I  re- 
peat that  for  the  benefit  ol  those  who 
might  have  come  In. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  conclude 
this  part  of  the  formal  portion  of  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  summarize  and  repeat 
some  points  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  have  come  in. 

As  Senators  know,  this  matter  is  now 
back  before  us  on  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  conferees  of  the  two 
Houses.  It  is  attacked  on  two  principal 
grounds,  ewn  though,  if  the  conference 
report  is  rejected,  it  will  then  be  open 
for  further  conference  on  all  grounds. 
But  the  attack  made  on  it,  and  the 
threatened  attack  of  making  a  motion  to 
table  sometime  tomorrow,  are  based  on 
two  principal  grounds.  One  of  them  re- 
lates to  the  Mansfield  amendment.  I 
have  covered  that  in  considerable  detail, 
always  in  a  deferential  way.  I  have  great 
respect  for  those  who  voted  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  But  I  ask  them 
again  to  consider  the  point  that  that 
matter  about  ending  the  war  at  a  certain 
time,  with  a  certain  timetable  on  It,  ad- 
vanced a  great  step  forward  when  the 
Mansfield  amendment  passed  this  body 
by  a  handsome  vote.  This  is  step  1,  which 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  it  have 
taken;  and  it  was  a  long  stride. 

But  after  all,  that  was  just  a  Senate- 
passed  amendment.  Now,  though,  this 
conference  report,  which  some  propose 
to  just  scuttle,  certainly  has  within  it  a 
part  of  the  Mansfield  amendment,  not 
just  a  Senate  expression  this  time,  but  as 
an  expression  of  Congress,  which  has  al- 
i-eady  been  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  opposition  to 
It  was  severe.  That  was  done  over  there 
by  getting  the  Rules  Committee,  under 
their  new  rules,  to  waive  points  of  order. 
Otherwise,  as  I  understand  their  new 
rules,  one  Member,  by  merely  objecting 
to  the  Mansfield  amendment  part  of  the 
conference  report,  could  have  had  it 
knocked  out  if  the  Parliamentarian 
agreed  that  it  was  not  germane,  and  my 
information  is  that  it  would  have  been 
ruled  that  way.  I  have  not  talked  to  the 
Parliamentarian,  but  that  is  my 
information. 

Anyway,  they  waived  the  rules  of  order 
to  get  a  bin  passed,  and  it  did  pass  over 
there. 

The  New  York  Times  has  said  that  the 
conference  report  bill  Is  a  step  forward, 
in  that  it  Is  the  first  legislative  declara- 
tion about  winding  down  this  war  and 
coming  on  out  of  there  with  our  men,  and 
tied  onto  it  Is  the  POW  release,  not  tied 
to  all  these  points  we  wait  in  there  with, 
about  maldng  £u:commodatlons  with 
South  Vietnam  or  anyone  else.  It  is  a 
legislative  determination  to  get  out.  It 
does  not  set  a  date;  we  could  not  get  that. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  that  in  this  way 
on  this  bill.  I  do  not  think.  But  it  says 
the  policy  is  to  come  on  out,  and  It  is 
tied  to  the  POW  question. 

With  great  deference,  and  in  behalf  of 
all  the  membership  of  this  committee 
who  are  interested  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  I  counsel  the  Senate,  do  not 
scuttle  that  step  forward — and  It  is  a 
step  forward.  Do  not  kill  that  with  this 
bill.  Keep  it  alive,  and  let  us  let^t  pass. 
Then  there  are  other  avenues  open.  We 


have  a  bill  right  here  following  this  one, 
military  procurement.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  it  be  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  that,  but  I  am  talking  about  open 
avenues,  now.  We  are  going  to  have  de- 
bate on  many  of  these  kindred  matters, 
which  is  another  reason  for  adopting 
this  conference  report  now,  and  at  least 
getting  it  behind  us.  We  have  been  served 
with  notice  that  someone  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  about  POW's  on  the 
military  procurement  bill.  There  are 
other  methods,  such  as  a  resolution 
which  would  not  go  to  either  of  the  mili- 
tary committees.  That  avenue  is  open.  I 
am  not  advocating  that,  but  I  am  sug- 
gesting it  as  a  reason  and  a  ground  to  go 
on  and  pass  this  legislation,  which  almost 
all  of  us  think  is  necessary.  Everyone  here 
except  16  voted  for  the  bill  when  it 
passed.  That  is  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion. All  Senators  except  16,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  was  one  of  those  16, 
voted  for  this  bill,  and  it  comes  back,  not 
with  all  the  provisions,  but  most  of  the 
provisions,  as  to  pay  that  the  Senate  had 
in  it.  It  has  many  other  provisions,  leav- 
ing out,  now,  for  the  moment,  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  that  the  Senate  passed, 
and  we  vigorously  urged  them  in  confer- 
ence. I  have  been  over  them  once;  I  shall 
go  over  them  again  before  the  debate  is 
over.  Many  so-called  reforms,  over  and 
beyond  the  House  blU.  are  in  this  confer- 
ence repoiif.  and  as  I  say.  a  sizable  rem- 
nant of  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  in 
this  bill. 

That  is  what  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  said.  They  do  not 
ordinarily  stand  with  me,  and  I  do  not 
ordinarily  quote  them,  perhaps,  but  that 
is  their  version  of  it.  And  they  are  in- 
formed; their  men  knov. 

So  I  appeal  to  all  Senators  who  are 
holding  back  here — and  there  are  some 
very  fine  ones,  including  the  author  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment — to  come  on 
and  close  ranks,  now.  and  pass  this  bill, 
and  get  rid  of  that  much,  and  then  other 
avenues  are  open  for  the  others  who  wish 
to  try  again. 

Otherwise,  I  do  not  believe  we  will  get 
a  military  pay  bill  this  year,  and  I  want 
to  repeat  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senators  who  are  now  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
interested  in  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee had  to  say  about  the  Senate 
amendment  having  to  do  with  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Indochina. 

May  I  say  that  I,  of  course — as  I  have 
stated  many  times — will  not  vote  for  a 
draft  bill  under  any  circumstances,  nor 
will  I  vote  for  a  draft  conference  report. 
My  reason  primarily  is  that  the  draft  law 
is  inadequate  and  unfair.  I  would  be  not 
at  all  averse  to  considering  universal 
military  service,  which  would  affect  ev- 
eryone, but  not  a  system  which  is  so  in- 
equitable, imfair.  and  has  so  many  loop- 
holes. So  much  for  that 

So  far  as  the  Senate  amendment  on  the 
termination  of  hostilities  in  Indochina  is 
concerned,  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  said  is  cor- 
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rect.  He  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
keep  as  much  of  the  Senate  amendment 
as  possible.  I  would  also  agree  with  him 
that  the  amendment  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference goes  a  long  way  in  the  direction 
which  I  am  sure  ali  of  us  seek— that  is 
to  become  a  full  partner  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  trying  to  >ring  this  tragic  and 
wasteful  war  to  an  ultimate  conclusion 

But  I  still  do  not  think — speaking  per- 
sonally— that  it  goes  far  enough.  It  is  not 
that  I  am  in  love  with  the  language 
which  the  Senate  has  agreed  to.  But  I 
cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  word  "policy"  of  the  United 
States  and  the  replacement  with  "sense 
of  Congress."  To  me.  "policy"  has  more 
strength  than  "sense."  and  is  more  de- 
terminative, and  should  be  more  effec- 
tive. 

Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  the  fact  that 
the  House  and  the  Senate  did  get  to- 
gether on  this  in  conference  is  a  long 
step  forward — and  for  the  first  time.  The 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  at  least,  are 
acting  together  in  urging  the  President 
to  take  the  initiative  to  achieve  a  cease- 
fire, a  practicable  date  for  the  with- 
drawal— and  note  this — of  all.  repeat, 
all.  military  forces  of  the  United  States! 
contingent  only  upon  the  release  of  ali 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam,  and  so 
forth.  The  word  "aU"  is  very  important; 
because  if  this  is  carried  through,  it  will 
mean  that  no  residual  force  will  be  there, 
so  to  speak,  and  I  want  to  see  this  coun- 
try withdraw — lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

(Applause  in  the  Visitors'  Galleries  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  no  more  demonstrations  in  the 
galleries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

That  is  along  the  order  that  Gen. 
Matthew  Ridgway,  for  example,  one  of 
the  real  soldier-statesmen  this  Republic 
has  produced  in  modem  times,  advocated, 
if  I  recall  correcUy.  in  Foreign  Affairs 
Quarterly— he  called  for  a  9-month 
termination  date  and  then  a  wlthdrawtd 
of  all  our  armed  personnel,  leaving  only 
the  Marine  guards  at  the  Embassy  to 
take  care  of  the  security  situation  there. 

As  to  the  third  factor,  which  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  and  I  have  discussed. 
frankly,  I  would  be  more  than  willing  if 
an  agreement  could  be  reached  to  have 
an  up  and  down  vote  on  the  conference 
report.  But  If  what  I  hear  is  correct,  if 
we  attempt  to  operate  on  that  basis,  we 
will  be  confronted  with  a  talkathon. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
consideration  of  this  conference  report 
delayed  any  longer  than  necessary. 

Because  of  my  desire — and  the  desire 
of  others,  I  assimie — ^it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  tabling  motion  will  be  made  to- 
morrow. That  at  least,  if  it  is  made,  will 
give  the  Senate  an  indication  of  the  dif- 
ference in  feeling  and  view  in  this  body. 
If  it  Is  agreed  to — I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  it  will ;  I  have  not  taken  a  poll  and 
do  not  intend  to — then,  of  course,  we  get 
to  the  question  of  going  back  to  confer- 
ence with  Instructions. 

It  would  be  my  Intention  in  that  case 
to  try  to  get  the  Senate  to  agree  to  In- 
structions relative  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  it  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  2% 
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months  ago.  with  the  proviso  that  the 
9-month  period  be  shortened  by  the  2^^ 
months  which  have  elapsed.  If  the  ta- 
bling motion  is  not  agreed  to,  then,  of 
course,  we  are  open  to  continued  debate, 
and  the  only  procedure  to  be  followed 
then  would  be  to  invoke  cloture.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  could  be  8u;hleved.  but 
my  guess  is  that  it  would  not  be  achieved 
immediately. 

I  do  not  intend  lo  filibuster,  any  more 
thsui,  as  stated.  I  do  not  intend  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report.  But,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  concerned. 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  is  not  going  to 
be  placed  on  the  back  burner  as  long  as 
that  confiict  exists  and  as  long  as  I  am  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  fact 
that  as  of  September  9.  1971 — these  are 
figures  released  by  the  Department  of 
Defense — 301,504  Americans  have  been 
wounded,  45,487  Americans  have  been 
killed  In  combat,  9,757  Americans  have 
died  from  noncombat  injuries.  The  total 
casualties  as  of  September  9,  less  than 
a  week  ago,  were  356.784  Americans.  Too 
many,  too  much,  too  long. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  but  I  ask  the  Senator 
this  question:  Is  it  not  true,  talking 
about  finding  out  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate,  that  if  the  motion  to  table  should 
prevail,  that  would  mean  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  dead?  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  time  being. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  conference  report, 
as  such,  is  dead. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  new  start. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  further  true  that 
then  we  would  be  back  to  the  point 
where  we  passed  the  bill  on  the  rollcall 
vote  on  June  29  or  27,  whatever  the  date 
wsis.  We  would  be  back  to  that  point, 
would  we  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  to  instructions  the 
Senate  might  give,  none  of  that,  of 
course,  would  be  binding  on  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  would 
propose  to  instruct  only  in  the  limited 
field  that  he  mentioned.  So  the  Senate 
conferees  would  go  back  and  confront  a 
group  that  had  no  instructions  on  their 
part,  and  the  Senate  conferees  would  be 
morally  bound  only  to  the  degree  of  the 
instructions  on  those  two  subjects.  That 
is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senate  conferees 
would  have  no  control  over  what  would 
be  brought  up  at  the  conference  table, 
because  the  House  conferees  would  be 
footloose  and  fancy  free,  unless  the 
House  limited  its  conferees. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that 
the  House  already  has  discharged  its 
conferees  and  it  would  be  a  new  start  for 
them,  too.  I  appreciate,  though,  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks. 


I  understand  the  Senator  now  wishes 
to  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  deUghted  that 
the  Senator  has  laid  out  the  steps,  be- 
cause I  must  repeat,  regardless  of  the 
outcome.  I  want  action.  I  do  not  want 
this  matter  dragged  out.  because  we 
have  other  business  to  attend  to.  E^rery 
Senator  will  vote  as  he  sees  fit,  because 
what  smy  Senator  does  is  that  Senator's 
responsibility. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  my  position 
clear.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  It.  I  do 
not  intend  to  make  a  speech  tomorrow, 
because  the  facts  are  there  for  all  to  see. 

I  would,  though,  express  this  hope, 
that  if  the  motion  to  table  is  made  to- 
morrow, we  lay  aside  at  least  4  hours  for 
that  motion,  to  be  equally  divided. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  agree 
with  me  in  that  contention. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  indicated  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  that  I  was  very  much  rton- 
cemed  that  a  bill  which  htts  taken  7 
months,  with  so  much  work  on  it  by  the 
membership,  and  so  many  decisions  hav- 
ing been  made,  and  then  having  it  go  to 
conference,  and  now  to  have  it  shot 
down,  not  in  the  back,  but  from  the  side, 
with  a  motion  to  table  that  does  not 
decide  anything,  merely  compoimds  the 
confusion. 

I  want  a  decision  like  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  except  I  want  a  different 
decision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  we 
are  basically  not  in  disagreement.  One 
way  is  to  get  quick  action,  and  the  other 
may  be  weeks  away  from  action.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  determine  what 
the  sentiment  Is  in  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  fMr. 
Sparkman).  and  when  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  completed  his  remarks.  I 
would  suggest  that  he  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  2:30  p.m.  today  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  to  our  late  departed  colleague. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  at  the  termination  of  that  recess, 
then  we  will  go  back  on  the  draft  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  DELE- 
GATION FROM  THE  SENATE  OP 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  FRANCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  today  by  the  presence  of  three 
distinguished  Senators  from  the  friendly 
country  of  France. 

They  are  in  this  coimtry  studying  pri- 
marily civil  aviation  and  problems  re- 
lated thereto. 

We  have  just  been  favored  with  the 
presence  of  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men at  a  limcheon  given  in  their  honor 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  has  been  good  to  have  them  here.  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  present  the 
three  Senators  who  are  here: 

Marcel  Fortier,  Senator  of  Indre-et- 
Loire,  Union  of  Democrats  for  the  Repub- 
lic, Chairman  of  the  Delegation. 


Henry  Henneguelle,  Senator  of  Pas-de- 
Calais  (Socialist). 

Yves  Durand,  Senator  Vend6e  (un- 
affiliated) . 

We  are  delighted  to  have  these  dis- 
tinguished Senators  with  us,  and  very 
glad  they  could  be  here — even  for  this 
brief  time — on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

[Aoplause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  On  behalf  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chair  welcomes  the  three  distinguished 
Senators  from  the  Republic  of  Prance. 


RECESS  AS  A  MARK  OP  RESPECT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
2:30  p.m.  today,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  a\ix  departed 
colleague.  Winston  L.  Prouty.  of  Ver- 
mont; and  that  when  the  Senate  re- 
convenes at  2:30  p.m.  today,  it  resume 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  extension  and  revision  of  the  draft 
■icl  and  related  laws. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and — at 
2:03  p.m. — the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
2:30  p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Beall)  . 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT' ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS— 
CONFERENC7E  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment 
nf  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  Increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  foi*  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  conference  report  on  TIB.. 
6531,  which  emasculates  the  substance  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  I  voted  for 
the  original  McOovem-Hatfleld  provi- 
sion calling  for  a  date  certain  to  end  the 
war  as  of  December  31,  1971.  When  this 
measure  failed,  I  then  voted  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment  calling  for  a 
9-month  deadline  for  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  from  Indochina  subject 
to  the  release  of  all  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

I  believe  this  war  will  not  be  termi- 
nated unless  Congress  sets  a  policy  for 
a  specific  deadline  as  articulated  in  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  The  conference 
revision  expresses  the  provision  as  "the 
sense  of  Congress"  rather  than  "the 
policy  of  the  United  States."  thereby  de- 
stroying the  binding  effect  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  Moreover,  the  con- 
ferees have  eliminated  the  9-month 
deadline  and  substituted  a  "date  certain 
to  be  negotiated"  rather  than  the  Mans- 
field requirement  that  the  President  es- 
tablish a  final  date  for  withdrawal  "not 
later  than  9  months  after  enactment." 

In  light  of  President  Nixon's  recent 
statements,  his  policy  of  Vietoamization, 
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and  his  failure  to  respond  to  the  NLF 
peace  proposal  of  July  1,  It  Is  clear  to  me 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  set  a  date  certain 
to  end  the  war. 

The  Congress,  therefore,  must  insist 
that  the  President  not  conduct  this  out- 
rageous war  any  kmger  without  provid- 
ing a  firm  war  policy  calling  for  ea>eclflc 
plans  to  end  it. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  the  power  to  undeclare  war.  The 
repeal  of  the  Tcsikin  Gulf  resoluticm  ter- 
minated any  ccngressional  authority 
ever  granted  the  Executive  OfHce  to  wage 
war  in  Indochina.  The  President's  con- 
stltutlonEd  authority  is  thus  limited  to 
expediting  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

F^rm  congressional  action  to  end  the 
war  becomes  even  more  imperative  as 
the  administration's  failure  to  intervene 
to  assure  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
an  opportimit7  lar  a  political  choice 
undermines  the  moral  basis  for  claims  by 
four  American  Presidents  to  justify  inter- 
vention In  Vietnam.  Rather  than  demon- 
strating responsible  competitive  democ- 
racy, the  South  Vietnamese  election 
travesty  has  shredded  hopes  that  45,000 
Americans  have  died  to  win  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  an  opportunity 
to  choose  their  own  government. 

This  denial  of  a  meaningful  political 
contest  is  all  the  more  reason  for  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  troops  and  ter- 
mination of  further  economic  or  military 
aid  to  Saigon. 

Frequently  in  recent  weeks,  I  have 
urged  the  President  also  to  test  the  July  1 
National  Liberation  Front  peace  initia- 
tive £uid  actively  to  explore  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  settlement  bsised  on  this  new  con- 
cession. The  President,  however,  appar- 
ently is  using  his  proposed  visit  to  China 
as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  respond. 

I  Eun  convinced  that  Hanoi's  seven 
point  peace  proposal  holds  the  key  to 
peace  and  talks  with  Communist  China. 
There  can  be  no  substitute  for  direct 
negotiations  with  Hanoi  by  a  construc- 
tive response  to  the  unanswered  seven- 
point  proposal  that  lies  on  the  table  in 
Paris.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
Peking  can  force  Elanoi  to  jrleld  in  light  of 
recent  disclosures  that  the  Soviet  Union 
supplies  North  Vietnam  with  some  $500 
million  In  military  aid  per  year  or  65  per- 
cent of  North  Vietnam's  total  foreign 
military  aid. 

Because  the  administration  has  re- 
sisted a  specific  withdrawal  timetable 
and  cease-fire  arrangement;  because  the 
administration  has  failed  to  assure  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  an  opportunity 
to  choose  their  own  government;  and  be- 
cause the  administration  has  failed  to 
respond  positively  and  creatively  to  the 
NLF  peace  initiative,  it  Is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  set  a  clear  date  for  termina- 
tion of  this  shameful  chapter  in  our  his- 
tory by  adoption  of  the  original  Mans- 
field amendment. 

This  bloody  war  in  Indochina  has 
taken  its  toll  in  American  lives  and 
American  dollars.  Even  on  a  redticed 
scale,  the  war  has  a  planned  expenditure 
of  $14  billion  in  fiscal  1972.  This  se- 
verely shortchanges  our  ability  to  fund 
domestic  human  needs.  The  Congress 
must  set  a  date  certain  for  the  termina- 


tion of  this  tragic  war.  The  President  Is 
unlikely  to  defy  the  clear  mandate  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  PtILBRiaHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Nnrginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
business  before  the  Senate,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  act,  selective  service 
legislation,  has,  as  my  colleagues  well 
know,  precipitated  a  very  serious  con- 
troversy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  now  extremely  disturbed 
about  the  strength  of  our  armed  services. 
All  of  us  are  very  disturbed  about  the 
stories  which  iiave  been  appearing  in  a 
local  newspaper,  and  in  some  other  pa- 
pers, about  the  demoralization  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  especially  those  now  sta- 
tioned in  Germany. 

It  is  not  news  that  our  armed  services 
are  scattered  about  in  stations  in  some 
30-odd  countries,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  in 
Vietnam  and  Germany  down  to  small 
bases. 

The  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
oiu-selves.  It  seems  to  me,  are  such  that 
it  justifies  reviewing  some  of  the  inci- 
dents, some  of  the  history,  that  have 
led  up  to  the  situation  which  has  neces- 
sitated continuation  of  the  draft  act 
throughout  these  many  years,  and  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

Just  a  little  over  a  week  ago,  Mr.  Niklta 
Khrushchev,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  NQnisters  and  First  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party,  passed  away. 
In  1959  he  came  to  this  country  and 
there  was  a  meeting.  I  think  what  he  had 
to  say  is  not  only  interesting  historically, 
but  it  is  relevant  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  here  today.  I 
believe  it  wDl  be  appropriate  to  recall 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  and  to  the 
press  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  some  invited 
guests.  It  was  not  a  formsd  meeting  of  the 
committee  as  such,  but  it  was  sponsored 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
was  held  on  September  16,  1959,  and  I 
think  would  be  of  Interest  to  recall  now. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  was  invited  to 
meet  informally  for  a  cup  of  tea  at  5 
p.m.  in  room  F-53  in  the  Capitol.  The 
reason  for  this  meeting  was  that  the 
responsible  authorities  had  declined  to 
invite  Chsdrman  Khrushchev  to  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress,  a  practice  there- 
tofore customary  in  the  case  of  visiting 
Heads  of  State  of  important  nations. 
Several  Members  of  the  Senate  outside 
of  the  committee  were  invited  to  the 
meeting,  along  with  other  guests.  Ac- 
cording to  my  best  memory  and  the  In- 
formal notes  made  after  the  meeting, 
the  following  were  present:  Senator 
AncKN,  Senator  Long.  Senator  Spark- 
UAN,  Senator  Kuchel.  the  late  Senator 
Green,  the  late  Senator  Dlrksen.  Sen- 


ator Hayden,  the  then  Senator  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  the  late  Senator  Wiley,  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  the  late  Senator  Russell, 
Senator  Morse,  the  late  former  Senator 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Senator  Gore,  Senator 
Ellender,  Senator  Church,  Senator 
Bush,  Senator  Hartke,  Senator  Carroll, 
Senator  J.  Clark,  the  late  Senator  Dwor- 
shak.  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  Sena- 
tor McGee,  and  Senator  Jackson. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Is  a  complete  list, 
but  I  believe  they  were  all  present. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  had  appeared 
at  a  luncheon  with  the  National  Press 
Club  for  approximately  2V2  hours  just 
prior  to  the  meeting  in  the  Capitol.  I 
recall  that  the  Chairman  arrived  5  min- 
utes early,  much  to  my  surprise  as  he 
had  a  most  vigorous  and  lively  discus- 
sion with  the  members  of  the  press  at  the 
luncheon  meeting.  This  was  further 
evidence  of  his  enormous  physicsJ  and 
psychological  stamina. 

For  the  following  synopsis  of  the  dis- 
cussion, I  have  omitted  the  comments 
and  questions  of  the  individual  Senators 
inasmuch  as  It  if  impracticable  and  in 
some  cases  impossible  to  obtain  their 
approval  within  a  reasonable  time.  Also, 
some  remarks  by  Mr.  Khrushchev's  col- 
leagues have  been  omitted. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  made 
a  few  introductory  remarks,  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I 
welcome  you  to  this  Informal  meeting  In  this 
historic  Committee  room. 

Under  our  Constitutional  system,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  a  partlculsir 
responsibility  regarding  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  have  long  believed  that  meetings  between 
people  who  have  different  views  about  Im- 
portant matters  Is  an  appropriate  way  to 
proceed.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here  today, 
and  I  am  glad  you  and  our  President  are  to 
have  conversations  about  our  relations. 

Your  country  and  our  country  are  power- 
ful communities  with  vast  natural  resources 
and  with  energetic  and  talented  people.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  put  a  limit  upon  what 
either  of  our  countries  Individually  can  ac- 
complish, given  the  desire  to  do  It. 

By  working  together,  the  principal  afflic- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  world  might  well  be 
eliminated. 

Even  competitive  coexistence,  with  sig- 
nificant mutual  reduction  of  armaments,  will 
give  the  world  an  opportunity  to  make  vast 
strides  In  raising  the  living  standards  oi 
people  everywhere. 

A  nuclear  war  between  our  countries  can 
bring  only  universal  devastation  and  abject 
misery  to  all  mankind. 

I  believe  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  say 
you  do  not  wish  to  settle  our  differences  by 
nuclear  warfare.  I  can  assure  you  this  coun- 
try doesn't  wish  to,  either. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  It,  Is— 
do  you  and  do  we  have  enough  wisdom  and 
patience  to  find  the  means  to  avoid  war;  to 
engage  In  peaceful  competition  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  bringing  about  a  war,  even 
Inadvertently  or  by  adventurous  third 
parties? 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  observed  you  on 
television  aa  you  addressed  the  Press  Club 
and  answered  questions  a  couple  of  houn 
ago.  We  are  glad  that.  In  a  sense,  we  are  now 
to  continue  that  conversation,  and  now  w* 
await  with  much  interest  whatever  you  care 
t-i  say  to  us. 
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Mr.  Khrushchev  opened  his  remarks  as 
follows ; 

It  Ls  difficult  to  drink  and  talk  at  the  same 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  seen 
speakers  who  managed  to  drink  and  speak  at 
the  same  time.  But,  In  general,  I  am  In  favor 
of  tea. 

I  replied  that  we  might  find  some 
vodka,  or  some  bourbon,  If  he  preferred, 
to  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  replied: 

It  Is  a  misconception  to  think  that  the 
Russians  have  such  a  proclivity  for  vodka, 
because  If  they  only  drink  vodka,  they  woiild 
not  have  time  to  lavmch  rockets  to  the  moon. 
Drunkards  can't  do  that — ^but  that  Is  a  Joke. 

After  this  opening  aside.  Chairman 
Khrushchev  continued  on  a  more  serious 
note  as  follows; 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  this  honor  which  has  been  render- 
ed me  of  meeting  you.  You  are  the  people 
on  whom,  in  a  large  measure,  depends  the 
direction  of  the  policies  of  this  great  country 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  meet  you  and  to  try  to  answer 
your  questions,  as  far  aa  my  strength  and 
wisdom  permits  me,  the  more  so  since  I  feel 
that  I  have  known  practically  all  of  you  a 
long  time  but  up  to  now  you  have  been  sort 
of  ethereal  beings  to  me;  now,  you  have  ap- 
peared in  flesh. 

There  Is  hardly  a  Senator  present  here 
whose  statements  and  speeches  I  have  not 
read.  You  will  not  be  surprised  If  I  say  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  much  of  what  you  say  In 
the  Senate,  but  even  though  I  do  not  share 
your  beliefs  here,  I  should  speak  the  truth 
in  that.  It  is  no  good  recollecting  what  Sena- 
tor said  something  bad  or  something  good  In 
the  past.  That  is  a  matter  of  the  past.  We 
must  face  the  future  more  and  have  wisdom 
enough  to  secure  peace  for  our  countries  and 
for  the  whole  world.  We .  have  always  bad 
great  respect  for  the  American  people.  We 
have  also  been  somewhat  envloxw  of  yoxu* 
schlevements  In  the  economic  field,  and  for 
that  reason,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  try 
to  catch  up  with  you  in  that  field,  to  compete 
with  you,  and  when  we  do  catch  up,  to  move 
further  ahead.  I  should  say  that  future  gen- 
erations would  be  grateful  to  us  if  we  man- 
aged to  switch  our  efforts  from  stockpiling 
and  perfecting  weapons  and  concentrate 
those  efforts  fully  on  competition  In  the  eco- 
ffomlc  field.  We  are  prepared  for  such  com- 
petition. I  should  say  that  that  is  possible 
only  under  one  condition. 

I  don't  consider  myself  to  be  a  young  per- 
son, and  being  elderly,  I  can  say  that  elderly 
people  like  old  things.  When  a  man  buys  a 
new  pair  of  shoes,  he  does  not  feel  comfort- 
able in  them,  often,  and  throws  them  off 
sometimes  and  takes  back  the  old  pair  of 
worn  out  shoes,  to  feel  more  comfortable. 
Thlngrs  like  that  happen  in  a  wider  field,  too. 
When  something  new  is  born,  it  takes  time 
for  people  to  get  used  to  it. 

Or.  to  take  another  example,  who  of  \is  has 
not  been  disappointed  sometimes  in  life  when 
a  daughter  was  born  instead  of  a  son,  or  a 
granddaughter  instead  of  a  grandson,  but 
sometimes  nature  provides  a  different  result 
from  what  a  man  would  want — a  result  which 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  wishes  of  the 
person  concerned.  People  have  always  fought 
for  progress.  In  the  past  when  there  was  a 
change-over  from  feudalism  to  capitalism, 
for  Instance,  there  have  been  revolutions  in 
many  countries. 

When  you  fought  your  war  of  independence 
against  the  British,  I  am  sure  the  King  of 
England  sent  no  messages  of  greeting  to  you, 
but  Irrespective  of  that,  you  struggled  on 
until  you  achieved  your  aims.  Your  Civil  War 
also  was  a  progressive  event,  a  struggle  for 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  name  of  Lincoln 
M  the  leader  of  that  struggla  wUl  llv*  for- 
ever in  the  minds  of  men.  He  was  a  most 


human  person  who  gave  his  life  up  for  the 
dignity  of  man. 

Now  a  new  kind  of  society — a  socialist  so- 
ciety— has  given  birth,  first  in  one  country, 
and  now  In  others — 12  or  13.  You  do  not  ac- 
cept that  new  form  of  society,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  society  In  some  particular 
country  cannot  be  controlled  from  outside  oy 
other  countries — no  more  than  can  the  birth 
of  a  granddaughter  Instead  of  a  grandson. 
And,  therefore,  if  we  recognize  that  fact — 
that  is  to  say,  to  recognize  the  right  of  any 
people  to  choose  the  kind  of  society  that  they 
want — if  that  fact  alone  is  recognized,  we 
should  be  able  to  secure  peace  on  this  earth. 
We  want  nothing  from  any  other  country.  We 
have  everything  we  need  for  the  development 
of  our  economy.  We  have  demonstrated  this 
by  the  progress  made  In  our  country.  The 
developments  in  other  socialist  countries  we 
think  have  always  confirmed  that.  We  think 
that  the  practice  in  our  country  has  con- 
firmed our  communist  theories.  We  think 
that  the  social  system  we  have  is  best  fitted 
for  our  country.  You  must  accept  that.  We 
do  not  ask  approval  from  you.  But  this  fact — 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  new  society  In 
some  countries — must  be  accepted  like,  for 
example,  I  have  come  to  accept  this  thing 
that  I  have  on  my  face.  It  has  bothered  me 
and  I  can  do  without  It,  so  must  the  fact 
that  a  new  society  exists  be  recognized.  That 
in  fact  Is  the  main  thing.  There  is  no  other 
problem,  and  if  that  is  recognized,  we  Should 
be  able  to  secure  firm  and  lasting  peace.  If, 
however,  that  fact  is  not  recognized,  we  would 
hardly  be  able  to  avoid  a  conflict.  That  would 
mean  that  you  would  be  trying  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  social  systems  of  the 
countries  which  have  chosen  a  socialist  way 
of  life,  and  the  peoples  concerned  would  cer- 
tainly defend  themselves,  which  would  bring 
about  a  conflict. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  critical 
remarks,  gentlemen,  I  would  say  this.  For 
Instance,  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of 
funds  for  subversive  activities  in  other  coun- 
tries is  an  act  which  can  hardly  be  conducive 
to  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence.  I  look  upon 
that  as  an  unreasonable  act,  and  speaking  In 
terms  of  a  businessman,  that  is  an  enterprise 
which  yields  no  profit.  The  capital  appro- 
priated yields  no  profit,  and  therefore  the 
appropriations  are  unreasonable.  I  do  not 
want  to  preach  to  you.  You  are  responsible 
for  your  own  political  actions.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  custom  is  here — how  you  look  upon 
guests  who  make  statements  that  do  not 
coincide  with  the  views  of  the  hosts — but  In 
our  country  when  guests  come  we  welcome 
such  statements. 

My  remarks  have  been  rather  lengthy,  but 
I  want  to  once  eigaln  express  my  appreciation 
for  having  been  invited  here  and  to  repeat 
that  the  only  purpose  we  have  in  mind  Is  to 
bring  about  peace  and  friendship  with  other 
countries — yours  included.  We  bear  heavy  re- 
sjKjnsibUity  before  the  people  and  we  must 
do  our  best  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  and  the  main  thing  to  which  the  peo- 
ple aspire  today  Is  peace.  No  doubt  you  prefer 
your  own  social  system.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  against  that.  Live  under  that  system  as 
long  as  you  like,  but  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  prefer  a  different  one  and  want  to  live 
inder  that.  There  was  a  time  when  people 
vere  burned  for  saying  that  the  eairth  ro- 
utes. But  there  Is  no  simpleton  today  who 
does  not  believe  In  that.  Can  you  not  recog- 
nize the  possibility  that  opinions  about  social 
systems  may  not  be  entirely  correct?  But  that 
Is  your  business. 

What  is  needed  Is  to  recognize  the  status 
quo,  meaning  that  there  exist  two  different 
social  systems  on  this  earth  today,  and  that 
we  must  learn  to  live  bearing  that  fact  In 
mind;  namely,  the  existence  of  two  different 
systems  In  a  world  divided  thus. 

Since  I  have  permitted  myself  to  make 
some  critical  remarks  in  my  statement,  I 
have  created  the  conditions  for  you  to  act 


similarly.  I  am  prepared  to  listen  to  them 
and  to  reply.  Thank  you. 

That  statement  of  the  then  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  think,  warrants  very  serious 
consideration  today.  At  that  time,  the 
mood  of  this  country  and  of  the  world 
generally,  was  such  that  the  statonents 
made  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  were  not  taken 
as  seriously  as  they  should  have  been 
taken.  No  one  knows  the  alternatives  of 
history,  of  course,  but  it  is  remarkable  to 
me  how  similar  some  of  the  statements 
made  at  that  time  by  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  Russia  were  to  some 
statements  that  are  often  made  in  this 
and  other  countries  with  regsu-d  to  their 
own  systems,  their  own  aspirations,  and 
their  own  views  about  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  certain  iml- 
versality  about  some  of  the  statements 
that  he  made  in  this  opening  informal 
and  spontaneous  statement.  His  state- 
ment was  not  prepared.  It  was  not  writ- 
ten, certainly;  whether  it  had  been  re- 
hearsed or  not  Is  another  matter.  But  I 
think  it  h«is  some  very  interesting  points, 
and  I  do  not  think  this  whole  exchange  Is 
unrelated  to  the  problem  which  we  face  in 
Congress  today,  one  aspect  of  which  is 
the  biU  now  under  consideration. 

Following  this  exchange.  Chairman 
Khrushchev  was  asked  if  he  would  be  in 
favor  of  expanding  the  scope  of  inter- 
national educational  ex<^anges,  to 
which  he  answered; 

Yes,  we  are  In  favor  of  widening  these  con- 
tacts, but  I  have  been  told  by  oxir  Mr.  Zhu- 
kov.  Chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Cultural 
Relations  with  other  countries,  that  the 
American  side  has  now  provided  us  with  their 
draft  of  a  new  agreement  for  1960  for  cultu- 
ral relations,  and  the  draft  provides  for 
some  curtailment  of  our  contacts  as  com- 
peared to  this  year. 

He  was  then  asked  about  his  attitude 
regarding  a  joint  exploration  of  outer 
space  and  if  he  were  willing  to  exchange 
scientists  to  engage  in  joint  projects,  to 
which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
When  asked  why  he  had  not  particip>ated 
in  the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee, his  reply  was  as  follows : 

I  believe  you  know  the  reply  to  that.  Be- 
cause an  att«mpt  was  made  to  place  us  in  the 
position  of  a  poor  relation  in  that  Commit- 
tee and  we  wanted  to  have  parity  with  you. 
Since  you  would  not  do  so,  we  said  we  would 
not  take  part.  For  the  time  being.  In  practice 
only  you  and  we  can  do  anything  about  outer 
space.  If  that  fact  Is  recognized,  we  could 
find  the  organizational  forms.  We  would  not 
want  to  take  part  in  a  Committee  to  listen 
to  the  preaching  of  others  while  we  would 
be  in  a  position  of  poor  relations  there.  You 
must  not  try  to  do  harm  to  our  self-esteem. 
We  won't  do  it  either.  We  can  cooperate  if 
that  Is  understood. 

When  asked  about  censorship  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  compared  to  the  United 
States,  he  commented  as  follows: 

You  see.  each  of  our  countries  has  its  own 
traditions  and  constitutions.  For  Instance,  a 
person  can  print  practically  anything  he 
wants  in  your  press.  In  our  country,  If  some- 
one were  to  suggest  an  article  for  a  newspaper 
containing  appeals  to  war,  that  article  would 
be  turned  down  and  the  person  wotdd  be 
put  under  trial  because  we  have  a  law  pro- 
hibiting any  war-Uke  appeals.  But  every- 
thing that  is  conducive  to  better  relations 
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tion  in  rank,  meaning  misconduct.  I  re- 
peat chat  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  have  come  in. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  conclude 
this  part  of  the  formal  portion  of  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  summarize  and  repeat 
some  points  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  have  come  in. 

.\s  Senators  know,  this  matter  is  nov? 
back  before  us  on  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended bv  the  conferees  of  the  two 
Houses.  It  is  atucked  on  two  principal 
grounds,  even  though,  if  the  conference 
report  is  rejected,  it  wnll  then  be  open 
for  further  conference  on  all  grounds. 
But  the  attack  made  on  it,  and  the 
threatened  attack  of  making  a  motion  to 
table  "Sometime  tomorrow,  are  based  on 
two  principal  grounds.  One  of  them  re- 
lates to  the  Mansfield  amendment.  1 
have  covered  that  m  considerable  detail, 
always  in  a  deferential  way.  I  have  great 
respect  for  those  who  voted  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  But  I  ask  them 
again  to  consider  the  point  that  that 
matter  about  ending  the  war  at  a  certain 
tune,  with  a  certain  timetable  on  It,  ad- 
vanced a  great  step  forward  when  the 
Mansfield  amendment  passed  this  body 
bv  a  handsome  vote.  This  is  step  1.  which 
ail  those  who  are  interested  in  it  have 
taken;  and  it  was  a  long  stride. 

But  after  all.  that  was  just  a  Senate- 
passed  amendment.  Now,  though,  this 
conference  report,  which  some  propose 
to  just  scuttle,  certainly  has  within  it  a 
part  of  the  Mansfield  amendment,  not 
jubt  a  Senate  expression  this  time,  but  as 
an  expression  of  Congress,  which  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  opposition  to 
It  was  severe.  That  was  done  over  there 
by  getting  the  Rules  Committee,  under 
cheir  new  rules,  to  waive  points  of  order. 
Otherwise,  as  I  imderstand  their  new- 
rules,  one  Member,  by  merely  objecting 
CO  the  Mansfield  amendment  part  of  the 
conference  report,  could  have  had  it 
knocked  out  if  the  ParUamentarian 
agreed  that  it  was  not  germane,  and  my 
information  Is  that  It  would  have  been 
ruled  that  way.  I  have  not  talked  to  the 
Parliamentarian,  but  that  is  my 
information. 

Ani'way,  they  waived  the  rules  of  order 
to  get  a  bill  passed,  and  it  did  pass  over 
there. 

The  New  York  Times  has  said  that  the 
conference  report  bill  Is  a  step  forward, 
in  that  it  is  the  first  legislative  declara- 
tion about  winding  down  this  war  and 
coming  on  out  of  there  with  our  men,  and 
tied  onto  it  is  the  ROW  release,  not  tied 
to  all  these  points  we  went  in  there  with, 
about  making  accommodations  with 
South  Vietnam  or  anyone  else.  It  is  a 
legislative  determination  to  get  out.  It 
does  not  set  a  date;  we  could  not  get  that. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  that  in  this  way 
on  this  bill,  I  do  not  think.  But  it  says 
the  policy  Is  to  come  on  out,  and  it  Is 
tied  to  the  POW  question. 

With  great  deference,  and  in  behalf  of 
all  the  membership  of  this  committee 
who  are  Interested  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  I  counsel  the  Senate,  do  not 
scuttle  that  step  forward — smd  it  is  a 
step  forward.  Do  not  kill  that  with  this 
bill.  Keep  it  alive,  and  let  us  let  it  pass. 
Then  there  are  other  avenues  open.  We 


have  a  bill  right  here  following  this  one, 
military  procurement.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  it  be  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  that,  but  I  am  talking  about  open 
avenues,  now.  We  are  going  to  have  de- 
bate on  many  of  these  kindred  matters, 
wliich  is  another  reason  for  adopting 
this  conference  report  now,  and  at  least 
getting  it  behind  us.  We  have  been  served 
with  notice  that  someone  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  about  POW's  on  the 
military  procurement  bill.  There  are 
other  methods,  such  as  a  resolution 
which  would  not  go  to  either  of  the  mili- 
tary committees.  That  avenue  is  open.  I 
am  not  advocating  that,  but  I  am  sug- 
gesting it  as  a  reason  and  a  ground  to  go 
on  and  pass  this  legislation,  which  almost 
all  of  us  think  is  necessary.  Everyone  here 
except  16  voted  for  the  bill  when  it 
passed.  That  is  an  extraordmarj'  situa- 
tion. All  Senators  except  16,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  was  one  of  those  16, 
voted  for  this  bUl,  and  it  comes  back,  not 
with  all  the  provisions,  but  most  of  the 
provisions,  as  to  pay  that  the  Senate  had 
in  it.  It  has  many  other  provisions,  leav- 
ing out,  now,  for  the  moment,  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  that  the  Senate  passed, 
and  we  vigorously  urged  them  in  confer- 
ence. I  have  been  over  them  once;  I  shall 
go  over  them  again  before  the  debate  is 
over.  Many  so-called  reforms,  over  and 
beyond  the  House  bill,  are  in  this  confer- 
ence report,  and  £is  I  say,  a  sizable  rem- 
nant of  the  Mansfield  amendment  is  in 
this  bill. 

That  is  what  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washiington  Post  said.  They  do  not 
ordinarily  stand  with  me,  and  I  do  not 
ordinarily  quote  them,  perliaps,  but  that 
is  their  version  of  It  And  they  are  in- 
formed; their  men  know. 

So  I  appeal  to  all  Senators  who  are 
holding  back  here — and  there  are  some 
very  fine  ones,  including  the  author  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment — to  come  on 
and  close  ranks,  now,  and  pass  this  bill, 
and  get  rid  of  that  much,  and  then  other 
avenues  are  open  for  the  others  who  wish 
to  try  again. 

Otherwise,  I  do  not  beUevc  we  will  get 
a  military  pay  bill  this  year,  and  I  want 
to  repeat  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senators  who  are  now  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wa.s 
interested  in  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tlie  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee had  to  say  about  the  Senate 
amendment  having  to  do  with  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  in  Indochina. 

May  I  say  that  I.  of  course — as  I  have 
stated  many  times — will  not  vote  for  a 
draft  bill  under  any  circumstances,  nor 
wiU  I  vote  for  a  draft  conference  report. 
My  reason  primarily  is  that  the  draft  law- 
is  inadequate  and  imfair.  I  would  be  not 
at  all  averse  to  considering  universal 
military  service,  which  would  affect  ev- 
eryone, but  not  a  system  which  is  so  in- 
equitable, unfair,  and  has  so  many  loop- 
holes. So  much  for  that. 

So  far  as  the  Senate  amendment  on  the 
termination  of  hostilities  in  Indochina  Is 
concerned,  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  said  is  cor- 


rect. He  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
keep  as  much  of  the  Senate  amendment 
as  possible.  I  would  also  agree  with  him 
that  the  amendment  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference goes  a  long  way  in  the  direction 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  us  seek — that  is, 
to  become  a  full  partner  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  trying  to  bring  this  tragic  and 
wasteful  war  to  an  ultimate  conclusion. 

But  I  still  do  not  think — speaking  per- 
sonally— that  it  goes  far  enough.  It  is  not 
that  I  an  in  love  with  the  language 
which  the  Senate  has  agreed  to.  But  I 
cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  word  "policy"  of  the  United 
States  and  the  replacement  with  "sense 
of  Congress."  To  me,  "poUcy"  has  more 
strength  than  "sense."  and  is  more  de- 
terminative, and  should  be  more  effec- 
tive. 

Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  the  fact  that 
the  House  and  the  Senate  did  get  to- 
gether on  this  in  conference  is  a  long 
step  forward — and  for  the  first  time.  The 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  at  least,  are 
acting  together  in  urging  the  President 
to  take  the  initiative  to  acliieve  a  cease- 
fire, a  practicable  date  for  the  with- 
drawal— and  note  this — of  all,  repeat, 
all,  military  forces  of  the  United  States, 
contingent  only  upon  tlie  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
Ghavernment  of  North  Vietnam,  and  so 
forth.  The  word  "all"  is  very  important; 
because  if  this  is  carried  through,  It  will 
mean  that  no  residual  force  will  be  there, 
so  to  speak,  and  I  want  to  see  this  coun- 
try withdraw — lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

(Applause  in  the  Visitors'  Galleries.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  no  more  demonstrations  in  the 
galleries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

That  is  along  the  order  that  Gen. 
Matthew  Ridgway,  for  example,  one  of 
the  real  soldier-statesmen  this  Republic 
has  produced  in  modern  times,  advocated, 
if  I  recall  correctly,  in  Foreign  Affairs 
Quarterly — he  called  for  a  9-month 
termination  date  and  then  a  withdrawal 
of  all  our  armed  personnel,  leaving  only 
the  Marine  guards  at  the  Embassy  to 
take  care  of  the  security  situation  there. 

As  to  the  third  factor,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  I  have  discassed, 
frankly,  I  would  be  more  than  willing  if 
an  agreement  could  be  reached  to  iiave 
an  up  and  down  vote  on  the  conference 
report.  But  if  what  I  hear  is  correct.  If 
we  attempt  to  operate  on  that  basis,  we 
will  be  confronted  with  a  talkathon. 
For  my  part.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
consideration  of  this  conference  report 
delayed  any  longer  than  nece.ssary. 

Because  of  my  desire — and  the  desire 
of  others,  I  assume — it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  tabling  motion  will  be  made  to- 
morrow. That  at  least,  if  it  is  made,  will 
give  the  Senate  an  indication  of  the  dif- 
ference in  feeling  and  view  in  this  body. 
If  It  is  agreed  to— I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  it  will;  I  have  not  taken  a  poll  and 
do  not  Intend  to — then,  of  course,  we  get 
to  the  question  of  going  back  to  confer- 
ence with  instructions. 

It  would  be  my  Intention  in  that  case 
to  try  to  get  the  Senate  to  agree  to  in- 
structions relative  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  it  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  2^ 


months  ago,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
9-month  period  be  shortened  by  the  2^2 
months  which  have  elapsed.  If  the  ta- 
bling motion  is  not  agreed  to,  then,  of 
course,  we  are  open  to  continued  debate, 
and  the  only  procedure  to  be  followed 
then  would  be  to  invoke  cloture.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  could  be  achieved,  but 
my  guess  is  that  it  would  not  be  achieved 
immediately. 

I  do  not  intend  to  filibuster,  any  more 
than,  as  stated,  I  do  not  intend  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report.  But,  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  Is  concerned, 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  is  not  going  to 
be  placed  on  the  back  burner  as  long  as 
that  confiict  exists  and  as  long  as  I  am  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  fact 
that  as  of  September  9.  1971— these  are 
figures  released  by  the  Department  of 
Defense— 301,504  .Americans  have  been 
wounded,  45,487  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  combat,  9,757  Americans  have 
died  from  noncombat  injuries.  The  total 
casualties  as  of  September  9.  less  than 
a  week  ago,  were  356,784  Americans.  Too 
many,  too  much,  too  long. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  w^ill  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  but  I  ask  the  Senator 
this  question:  Is  it  not  true,  talking 
about  finding  out  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate,  that  if  the  motion  to  table  should 
prevail,  that  would  mean  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  dead?  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  For  the  time  being. 
Mr,  STENNIS.  Tlie  conference  report, 
as  such,  is  dead. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    TKat  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS    It  i?;  a  new  .start. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr   STENT^S.  It  is  further  true  that 
then   we    would   be   back   to   the    point 
where  we  pa.s.sed  the  bill  on  the  rollcall 
vote  on  June  29  or  27.  whatever  the  date 
was.  We  would  be  back  to  that  point, 
would  we  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  to  instructions  the 

Senate  might    give,    none    of    that,    of 

course,  would  be  binding  on  the  Hou.se, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD    Tliat  is  correct 

Mr.    STENNIS.    The    Senator    would 

propose  to  instruct  only  in  the  limited 

field  that  he  mentioned.  So  the  Senate 

conferees  would  go  back  and  confront  a 

group  that  had  no  instructions  on  their 

part,  and  the  Senate  conferees  would  be 

morally  bound  only  to  the  degree  of  the 

instructions  on  those  two  subjects.  Tliat 

is  correct,  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senate  conferees 
would  have  no  control  over  what  would 
be  brought  up  at  the  conference  table, 
because  the  House  conferees  would  be 
footloose  and  fancy  free,  unless  the 
Hou.se  limited  its  conferees. 

It  Is  true,  as  the  Senator  knows,  that 
the  House  already  has  discharged  its 
conferees  and  it  would  be  a  new  start  for 
them,  too.  I  appreciate,  though,  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks. 


I  understand  the  Senator  now  wishes 
to  take  a  recess. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  has  laid  out  the  st^ps,  be- 
cause I  must  repeat,  regardless  of  the 
outcome,  I  want  action.  I  do  not  want 
this  matter  dragged  out,  because  we 
have  other  business  to  attend  to.  E%'ery 
Senator  will  vote  as  he  sees  fit.  because 
what  any  Senator  does  Is  that  Senator's 
responsibility. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  my  position 
clear.  I  dn  not  wish  to  repeat  it.  I  do 
not  intend  to  make  a  speech  tomorrow, 
because  the  facts  are  there  for  all  to  see. 
I  would,  though,  express  this  hope, 
that  if  the  motion  to  table  is  made  to- 
morrow, we  lay  aside  at  least  4  hours  for 
that  motion,  to  be  equally  divided. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  agree 
with  me  in  that  contention. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  indicated  in  my  open- 
ing remarks  that  I  was  ver>'  much  con- 
cerned that  a  bill  which  has  taken  7 
months,  with  so  much  work  on  it  by  the 
membership,  and  so  many  decisions  hav- 
ing been  made,  and  then  having  it  go  to 
conference,  and  now  to  have  It  shot 
down,  not  in  the  back,  but  from  the  side, 
with  a  motion  to  table  that  does  not 
decide  anything,  merely  compounds  the 
confusion. 

I  want  a  decision  like  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  except  I  want  a  different 
decision , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  we 
are  basically  not  in  disagreement.  One 
way  is  to  get  quick  action,  and  the  other 
mav  be  weeks  away  from  action.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  determine  what 
the  sentiment  is  In  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

Now.  Mr  President.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
Sparkman^  and  when  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  completed  his  remarks.  I 
would  suggest  that  he  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  2:30  p.m.  today  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  to  our  late  departed  colleague. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty  of  Vermont 
Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
vield.  at  the  termination  of  that  recess, 
then  we  will  go  back  on  the  draft  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr   MANSFIELD  That  is  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Henry  Henneguelle.  Senator  of  Pas-de- 
Calais  (Socialist). 

Yves  Dtirand,  Senator  Vendue  (un- 
affiliated*. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  these  dis- 
tinguished Senators  with  us,  and  very 
glad  they  could  be  here— even  for  this 
brief  time— on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  Anplause.  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
ALLEN*.  On  behalf  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chair  welcomes  the  three  distinguished 
Senators  from  the  Republic  of  France. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  DELE- 
GATION FROM  THE  SENATE  OF 
THE  REPLTBLIC  OF  FRANCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  today  by  the  presence  of  three 
distinguished  Senators  from  the  friendly 
country  of  France. 

They  are  in  this  cotmtry  studying  pri- 
marily civil  aviation  and  problems  re- 
lated thereto. 

We  have  just  been  favored  with  the 
presence  of  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men at  a  limcheon  given  in  their  honor 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  has  been  good  to  have  them  here  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  present  the 
three  Senators  who  are  here: 

Marcel  Portier,  Senator  of  Indre-et- 
Loire.  Union  of  Democrats  for  the  Repub- 
lic, Chairman  of  the  Delegation. 


RECESS  AS  A  MARK  OF  RESPECT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
2:30  p.m.  today,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
colleague,  Winston  L.  Prouty,  of  Ver- 
mont; and  that  when  the  Senate  re- 
convenes at  2:30  p.m.  today,  it  resume 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  extension  and  revision  of  the  draft 
'..ct  and  related  laws. 

The  motion  w^as  agreed  to:  and— at 
2:03  p.m.— the  Senate  took  a  recess  vmtll 
2:30  p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr. 
Beall)  . 

EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  L.^WS— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
o^  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment 
nf  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  MiMtary  Selective  Service  Act 
0^  1967;  to  increa.se  military  pay:  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  conference  report  on  H.R 
6531.  which  emasculates  the  substance  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  I  voted  for 
the  orieinal  McGovem-Hatfie^d  provi- 
sion callins:  for  a  date  certain  t^^  end  the 
war  a.s  of  December  31,  1971.  When  this 
measure  failed.  I  then  voted  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment  calling  for  a 
9-month  deadline  for  withdrawal  of  all 
.American  forces  from  Indochina  subject 
to  the  release  of  all  Amerlcr.n  prisoners 
of  war. 

I  believe  this  war  will  not  be  termi- 
nated unless  Congress  sets  a  policy  for 
a  specific  deadline  as  articulated  in  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  The  conference 
revision  expresses  the  provision  as  "the 
sense   of   Congress"    rather    than    "the 
policy  of  the  United  States,"  thereby  de- 
stroying the  binding  effect  of  the  Mans- 
field   amendment.    Moreover,   the   con- 
ferees   have    eliminated    the    9-month 
deadlhie  and  substituted  a  "date  certain 
to  be  negotiated"  rather  than  the  Mans- 
field requirement  that  the  President  es- 
tablish a  final  date  for  withdrawal  "not 
later  than  9  months  after  enactment." 
In  light  of  President  Nixon's  recent 
statements,  his  policy  of  Vietnamlzatlon, 
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and  his  failure  to  respond  to  the  NLP 
peace  proposal  of  July  1,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  set  a  date  certain 
to  end  the  war. 

Tlie  Congress,  therefore,  most  Insist 
that  the  President  not  conduct  this  out- 
rageous war  any  longer  without  provid- 
ing a  firm  war  policy  calling  for  specific 
plans  to  end  it. 

Congress  has  the  pKJwer  to  declare  war 
and  the  power  to  undeclare  war.  The 
repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  ter- 
minated any  congressional  authority 
ever  granted  the  Executive  Office  to  wage 
war  In  Indochina.  The  President's  con- 
stitutional authority  is  thus  limited  to 
expediting  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

Firm  congressional  action  to  end  the 
war  becomes  even  more  imperative  as 
the  administration's  failure  to  intervene 
to  assure  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
an  opportunity  for  a  political  choice 
undermines  the  moral  basis  for  claims  by 
four  American  Presidents  to  justify  inter- 
vention in  Vietnam.  Rather  than  demon- 
strating responsible  competitive  democ- 
racy, the  South  Vietnamese  election 
travesty  has  shredded  hopes  that  45.000 
Americans  have  died  to  win  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  an  opportunity 
to  choose  their  own  government. 

This  denial  of  a  meaningful  political 
contest  is  all  the  more  reason  for  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  troops  and  ter- 
mination of  further  economic  or  military 
aid  to  Saigon. 

Frequently  in  recent  weeks,  I  have 
urged  the  President  also  to  test  the  July  1 
National  Liberation  Front  peace  initia- 
tive and  actively  to  explore  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  settlement  based  on  this  new  con- 
cession. The  President,  however,  appar- 
ently Is  using  his  proposed  visit  to  China 
as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  respond. 

I  am  convinced  that  Hanoi's  seven 
point  peace  proposal  holds  the  key  to 
peace  and  talks  with  Communist  China. 
There  can  be  no  substitute  for  direct 
negotiations  with  Hanoi  by  a  construc- 
tive response  to  the  unanswered  seven- 
point  proposal  that  lies  on  the  table  in 
Paris.  It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
Peking  can  force  Hanoi  to  yield  in  light  of 
recent  disclosures  that  the  Soviet  Union 
supplies  North  Vietnam  with  some  $500 
million  In  military  aid  per  year  or  65  per- 
cent of  North  Vietnam's  total  foreign 
military  aid. 

Because  the  administration  has  re- 
sisted a  specific  withdrawal  timetable 
and  cease-fire  arrangement:  because  the 
administration  has  failed  to  assure  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  an  opportunity 
to  choose  their  own  government ;  and  be- 
cause the  administration  has  failed  to 
respond  positively  and  creatively  to  the 
NLF  peace  initiative,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
the  Congress  set  a  clear  date  for  termina- 
tion of  this  shameful  chapter  in  our  his- 
tory by  adoption  of  the  origins^  Mans- 
field amendtoent. 

This  bloody  war  in  Indochina  has 
taken  Its  toll  in  American  lives  and 
American  dollars.  Even  on  a  reduced 
scale,  the  war  has  a  planned  expenditure 
of  $14  billion  in  fiscal  1972.  This  se- 
verely shortchanges  our  ability  to  fund 
domestic  human  needs.  The  Congress 
must  set  a  date  certain  for  the  termina- 


tion of  this  tragic  war.  The  President  is 
unlikely  to  defy  the  clear  mandate  of  the 
Congres.s 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
business  before  the  Senate,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  act,  selective  service 
legislation,  has,  as  my  colleagxies  well 
know,  precipitated  a  very  serious  con- 
troversy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  now  extremely  disturbed 
about  the  strength  of  our  armed  services. 
All  of  us  are  very  disturbed  about  the 
stories  which  have  been  appearing  in  a 
local  newspaper,  and  in  some  other  pa- 
pers, about  the  demoralization  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  especially  those  now  sta- 
tioned in  Germany. 

It  is  not  news  that  our  armed  services 
are  scattered  about  in  stations  in  some 
30-odd  countries,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  in 
Vietnam  and  Germany  down  to  small 
bases. 

The  circumstances  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  it  seerrts  to  me,  are  such  that 
it  justifies  reviewing  .some  of  the  inci- 
dents, some  of  tiie  hLstory,  that  have 
led  up  to  the  situation  which  has  neces- 
sitated continuation  of  the  draft  act 
throughout  these  many  years,  and  with 
which  we  arc  now  confronted  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

Just  a  little  over  a  week  ago,  Mr.  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  and  First  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party,  passed  away 
In  1959  he  came  to  this  country  and 
there  was  a  meeting.  I  think  what  he  had 
to  say  is  not  only  interesting  historically, 
but  It  Is  relevant  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  here  today.  I 
believe  it  will  be  appropriate  to  recall 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  and  to  the 
press  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  some  invited 
guests.  It  was  not  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
committee  as  such,  but  it  was  sponsored 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
was  held  on  September  16,  1959,  and  I 
think  would  be  of  interest  to  recall  now. 
Chairman  Khrushchev  was  invited  to 
meet  informally  for  a  cup  of  tea  at  5 
p.m.  in  room  F-53  in  the  Capitol.  The 
reason  for  this  meeting  was  that  the 
responsible  authorities  had  declined  to 
invite  Chairman  Khrushchev  to  a  joint 
session  of  the  Congress,  a  practice  there- 
tofore customary  in  the  case  of  visiting 
Heads  of  State  of  important  nations. 
Several  Members  of  the  Senate  outside 
of  the  committee  were  invited  to  the 
meeting,  along  with  other  guests.  Ac- 
cording to  my  best  memory  and  the  in- 
formal notes  made  after  the  meeting, 
the  following  were  present:  Senator 
AncEN,  Senator  Long.  Senator  Spark- 
man,  Senator  Kuchel,  the  late  Senator 
Green,  the  late  Senator  Dirksen,  Sen- 


ator Hayden.  the  then  Senator  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  the  late  Senator  Wiley.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  the  late  Senator  Russell, 
Senator  Morse,  the  late  former  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Senator  Gore,  Senator 
Ellender,  Senator  Church,  Senator 
Bush.  Senator  Hartke.  Senator  Carroll, 
Senator  J.  Clark,  the  late  Senator  Dwor- 
shak.  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  Sena- 
tor McGee.  and  Senator  Jackson. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Is  a  complete  list, 
but  I  believe  they  were  all  present. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  had  appeared 
at  a  luncheon  with  the  National  Press 
Club  for  approximately  2' 2  hours  just 
prior  to  the  meeting  in  the  Capitol.  I 
recall  that  the  Chairman  arrived  5  min- 
utes early,  much  to  my  surprise  as  he 
had  a  most  vigorous  and  lively  discus- 
sion with  the  members  of  the  press  at  the 
luncheon  meeting.  This  was  further 
evidence  of  his  enormous  physical  and 
psychological  stamina. 

For  the  following  synopsis  of  the  dis- 
cussion. I  have  omitted  the  comments 
and  questions  of  the  individual  Senators 
Inasmuch  as  it  ir  Impracticable  and  in 
some  cases  Impossible  to  obtain  their 
approval  within  a  reasonable  time.  Also, 
some  remarks  b>  Mr.  Khrushchev's  col- 
leagues have  been  omitted. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  made 
a  few  introductory  remarks,  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I 
welcome  you  to  this  Informal  meeting  In  this 
historic  Committee  room. 

Under  our  Constitutional  system,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  a  particular 
responslbUlty  regarding  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

I  have  long  believed  that  meetings  between 
people  who  have  different  views  about  Im- 
portant matters  Is  an  appropriate  way  to 
proceed  We  .^re  glad  to  have  you  here  today. 
and  I  am  glad  you  and  our  President  are  to 
have  conversations  about  our  relations. 

Your  country  and  our  country  are  power- 
ful communities  with  vast  natural  resources 
and  with  energetic  and  talented  people.  It 
would  be  dlfTlcult  to  put  a  limit  upon  what 
either  of  our  countries  Individually  can  ac- 
complish, given  the  desire  to  do  It. 

By  working  together,  the  principal  afflic- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  world  might  well  be 
eliminated. 

Even  competitive  coexistence,  with  sig- 
nificant mutual  reduction  of  armaments,  will 
give  the  world  an  opportunity  to  make  vast 
strides  in  raising  the  living  standards  ol 
people  everywhere. 

A  nuclear  war  between  our  countries  can 
bring  only  universal  dev&.'rtatton  and  abject 
misery  to  all  mankind. 

I  believe  you.  Mr  Chairman,  when  you  say 
you  do  not  wish  to  settle  our  differences  by 
nuclear  warfare.  I  can  assure  you  this  coun- 
try doesn't  wish  to,  either. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  It,  Is — 
do  you  and  do  we  have  enough  wisdom  and 
patience  to  find  the  means  to  avoid  war;  to 
engage  In  peaceful  competition  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  bringing  about  a  war.  even 
Inadvertently  or  by  adventurous  third 
parties? 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  observed  you  on 
television  as  you  addressed  the  Press  Club 
and  answered  questions  a  couple  of  hours 
ago.  We  are  glad  that,  In  a  sense,  we  are  now 
to  continue  that  conversation,  and  now  we 
await  with  much  interest  whatever  you  care 
to  say  to  us. 


Mr.  Khrushchev  opened  his  remarks  as 
follows: 

It  Is  difficult  to  drink  and  talk  at  the  same 
time.  AS  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  seen 
speakers  who  managed  to  drink  and  spe^-k  at 
the  same  time.  But,  In  general,  I  am  in  favor 
of  tea. 

I  repUed  that  we  might  find  some 
vodka,  or  some  bcurbon,  if  he  preferred, 
to  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  replied: 

It  Is  a  misconception  to  think  that  the 
Russians  have  such  a  proclivity  for  vodka^ 
because  If  they  only  drink  vodka,  they  would 
not  have  time  to  launch  rockets  to  the  moon. 
Drunkards  can't  do  that— but  that  Is  a  Joke. 

After  this  opening  aside.  Chairman 
Khrushchev  continued  on  a  more  serious 
note  as  follows: 

I  vsrould  like  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  this  honor  which  has  been  render- 
ed me  of  meeting  you.  You  are  the  people 
on  whom.  In  a  large  measure,  depends  the 
direction  of  the  policies  of  this  great  country 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  meet  you  and  to  try  to  answer 
your  questions,  as  far  as  my  strength  and 
wisdom  permits  me,  the  more  so  since  I  feel 
that  I  have  known  practlcaUy  all  of  you  a 
long  time  but  up  to  now  you  have  been  sort 
of  ethereal  beings  to  me;  now,  you  have  ap- 
peared In  flesh 

There    Is   hardly    a   Senator    present   here 
whose  statements  and  speeches  I  have  not 
read   You  will  not  be  surprised  If  I  say  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  much  of  what  you  say  In 
the  Senate,  but  even  though  I  do  not  share 
your  beliefs  here,  I  should  speak  the  truth 
in  that  It  Is  no  good  recollecting  what  Sena- 
tor said  something  bad  or  something  good  In 
the  pai!t.  That  Is  a  matter  of  the  past.  We 
must  face  the  future  more  and  have  wlsdorn 
enough  to  secure  peace  for  our  countries  and 
for  the  whole  world.  We  have  always  had 
great  respect  for  the  American  people.  We 
have   also   been   somewhat   envious  of  your 
achievements  In  the  economic  field,  and  for 
thHt  reason,  we  are  doing   our  best  to  try 
to  catch  up  with  vou  In  that  field,  to  compete 
with  vou,  and  when  we  do  catch  up.  to  move 
further  ahead.  I  should  say  that  future  gen- 
erations would  be  grateful  to  us  If  we  man- 
aged to  switch  our  efforts  from  stockpiling 
and    perfecting    weapons    and    concentrate 
those  efforts  fully  on  competition  In  the  eco- 
nomic field.  We  are  prepared  for  such  com- 
petition. I  should  say  that  that  is  possible 
only  under  one  condition. 

Tdon't  consider  myself  to  be  a  young  per- 
son, and  being  elderly.  I  can  say  that  elderly 
people  like  old  things,  vmen  a  man  buys  a 
new  pair  of  shoes,  he  does  not  feel  comfort- 
able in  them,  often,  and  throws  them  off 
sometimes  and  takes  back  the  old  pair  of 
worn  out  shoes,  to  feel  more  comfortable. 
Things  like  that  happen  In  a  wider  field,  too. 
When  something  new  Is  born.  It  takes  time 
for  people  to  get  used  to  It. 

Or  to  take  another  example,  who  of  us  has 
not  been  disappointed  sometimes  In  life  when 
a  daughter  was  born  Instead  of  a  son.  or  a 
eranddaughter  Instead  of  a  grandson,  but 
sometimes  nature  provides  a  different  result 
from  what  a  man  would  want— «  result  which 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  wishes  of  the 
person  concerned.  People  have  always  fought 
for  progress.  In  the  past  when  there  was  a 
change-over  from  feudalism  to  capitalism, 
for  instance,  there  have  been  revolutions  In 
many  countries. 

When  you  fought  your  war  of  independence 
ftKalnst  the  British.  I  am  sure  the  King  of 
England  sent  no  messages  of  greeting  to  you. 
but  irrespective  of  that.  7°"  ^^^-^^f^f^  °" 
until  you  achieved  your  alms.  Your  Civil  War 
also  was  a  progressive  event,  a  struggle  for 
the  dignity  of  man.  and  the  name  of  Lincoln 
as  the  leader  of  that  struggle  wUl  Uve  for- 
ever In  the  mlnda  of  men.  He  was  a  moat 


human  person  who  gave  his  life  up  for  the 

dignity  of  man.  ,,„.  en 

No*  a  new  kind  of  society— a  socialist  so- 
cletv— has  given  blrlh.  first  In  one  country, 
and  now  In  others-12  or  13.  You  do  not  ac- 
cept that  new  form  of  society,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  society  In  some  particular 
country  cannot  be  controlled  from  outside  oy 
other  countrles-no  more  than  can  the  birth 
of  a  granddaughter  Instead  of  a  grandson. 
And,  therefore.  If  we  recognize  that  fact^ 
that  18  to  say,  to  recognize  the  right  of  any 
people  to  choose  the  kind  of  society  that  thej 
want-lf  that  fact  alone  Is  recognized,   w-e 
should  be  able  to  secure  peace  on  this  earth. 
We  want  nothing  from  any  other  country.  We 
have  everything  we  need  for  the  development 
Pf  our  economv.  We  have  demonstrated  UUs 
bv  the  progress  made  in  our  country.  The 
developments  in  other  socialist  countries  we 
think  have  alwavs  confirmed  that.  We  think 
that   the  practice  in  our  country  has  con- 
firmed  our  communist    theories.    We   think 
that  the  social  system  we  have  Is  best  fitted 
for  our  country.  You  must  accept  that.  We 
do  not  ask  approval  from  you.  But  this  fact— 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  new  society  In 
some  countries— must  be  accepted  like ^  for 
example,  I  have  come  to  accept  this  th.ng 
that  I  have  on  my  face.  It  has  bothered  me 
and  I  can  do  without  It.  so  must  the  fac 
that  a  new  socletv  exists  be  recognized.  That 
in  fact  is  the  main  thing.  There  is  no  other 
problem,  and  If  that  Is  recognized,  we  should 
be  able  to  secure  firm  and  lasting  peace.  If. 
however,  that  fact  Is  not  reccgnlzed.  we  wou.d 
hardlv  be  able  to  avoid  a  conflict.  That  w-ould 
mean   that    you   would    be    trying   to    bring 
about  a  change  In  the  social  systems  of  the 
countries  which  have  chosen  a  socialist  way 
of  life  and  the  peoples  concerned  would  cer- 
tainly defend  themselves,  which  would  bring 
about  a  conflict. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  critical 
remarks,  ger.tlemen.  I  would  say  this.  For 
iMtance,  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of 
funds  for  subversive  activities  In  other  coun- 
tries Is  an  act  which  can  hardly  be  conducive 
to  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence  I  look  upon 
that  as  an  unrea.sonable  act.  and  speaking  In 
terms  of  a  businessman,  that  Is  an  enterprise 
which  yields  no  profit.  The  capital  appro- 
priated yields  no  profit,  and  therefore  the 
appropriations  are  unreasonable.  I  do  not 
want  to  preach  to  you.  You  are  responsible 
for  vour  own  political  actions.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  custom  Is  here— how  you  look  upon 
guests  who  make  statements  that  do  not 
coincide  with  the  views  of  the  hosts— but  In 
our  country  when  guests  come  we  welcome 
such  statements. 

Mv  remarks  have  been  rather  lengthy,  but 
I  want  to  once  again  express  my  appreciation 
for  having  been  Invited  here  and  to  repeat 
that  the  only  purpose  we  have  In  mind  is  to 
brmg  about  peace  and  friendship  with  other 
countrles-yours  Included.  We  bear  heavy  re- 
sponslbUlty before  the  people  and  we  must 
do  our  best  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  and  the  main  thing  to  which  the  peo- 
?fe  aspire  today  is  peace.  No  doubt  yo"  prefer 
vour  own  social  system.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  against  that.  Live  under  that  system  as 
long  as  you  like,  but  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  prefer  a  different  one  and  want  to  live 
inder  that.  There  was  a  time  when  people 
vere  burned  for  saying  that  the  earth  ro- 
utes   But  there  Is  no  simpleton  today  who 
does  not  believe  In  that.  Can  yo"/^°\«°°8: 
nlze  the  possibility  that  opinions  about  socla 
systems  may  not  be  entirely  correct?  But  that 
Is  vour  business.  .  »  ,„ 

What  18  needed  Is  to  recognize  the  status 
quo.  meaning  that  there  exist  two  A^BeTent 
social  systems  on  this  ^J^rth  today  and  that 
we  must  learn  to  live  bearing  that  fact  In 
^nd;  namely,  the  existence  of  two  different 
systems  In  a  world  divided  thus. 

Since  I  have  permitted  myself  to  make 
some  critical  remarks  In  my  statement  I 
have  created  the  conditions  for  you  to  act 


similarly.  I  am  prepared  to  listen  to  them 
and  to  reply.  Thank  you. 


That  statement  of  the  then  Chairmari 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet 
Union    I   think,   warrants  very   serious 
consideration  today.  At  that  time,  the 
mood  of  this  country  and  of  the  world 
generally,  was  such  that  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  were  not  taken 
as  seriously  as  they  should  have  been 
taken.  No  one  knows  the  alternatives  of 
history,  of  course,  but  It  Is  remarkable  to 
me  how  similar  some  of  the  statements 
made  at  that  time  by  the  head  of  the 
Government    of    Russia   were    t«    some 
statements  that  are  often  made  m  Ih  s 
and  other  countries  with  regard  to  their 
own  svstems.  their  own  aspirations,  and 
their  own  views  about  their  own  coun- 
tries. ,  ,         . 
In  o'l.er  words,  there  Is  a  certain  uni- 
versality about  some  of  the  statement* 
that  he  made  In  this  opening  informal 
and  spontaneous  statement.  His  state- 
ment was  not  prepared.  It  was  not  writ- 
ten, certainly:  whether  it  had  been  re- 
hearsed or  not  is  another  matter.  But  I 
think  it  has  some  very  interesting  points, 
and  I  do  not  think  this  whole  exchange  is 
unrelated  to  the  problem  which  we  face  lii 
Congress  today,  one  aspect  of  which  is 
the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

Following  this  exchange,  Chairman 
Khrushchev  was  asked  if  he  would  be  in 
favor  of  expanding  the  scope  of  mter- 
national  educational  exchanges,  to 
which  he  answered: 

Yc==  we  are  In  favor  of  widening  these  con- 
tacts  but  I  have  been  told  by  our  Mr,  Zhu- 
lov  Chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Cultural 
Relations  with  other  countries,  that  the 
American  side  has  now  provided  us  with  the.r 
TMt  of  a  new  agreement  for  1960  for  cultu- 
ral relations,  and  the  draft  provides  for 
some  curtailment  of  our  contacts  as  com- 
pared to  this  year. 

He  was  then  asked  about  his  attitude 
regardmg  a  joint  exploration  of  outer 
.pace  and  if  he  were  willing  to  exchange 
scientists  to  engage  In  Jcnnt  Prcjects  U> 
which  he  replied  In  the  affirmative^ 
When  asked  why  he  had  not  participated 
in  the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee, his  reply  was  as  follows: 

I  believe  you  know  the  reply  to  that^  Be- 
cau-^e  an  attempt  was  made  to  place  us  In  the 
position  of  a  pSor  relation  In  th*t  CommU- 
fe»  and  we  wanted  to  have  parity  with  you^ 
S^nA  vou  would  not  do  so.  we  said  we  would 
not^ take  part.  For  the  time  being.  In  pract  ce 
onlv  vou  and  we  can  do  anything  about  outer 
space    HthAt  fact   Is  recognized,   we  could 
fl'nd  the  organizational  forms.  We  would  m,t 
want  to  take  part  In  a  Committee  to  listen 
To  the  preachmg  of  others  while  we  would 
Le    n  a  position  Of  poor  relations  there^ou 
mu<=t  not  try  to  do  harm  to  our  self-esteem^ 
We  won't  do  It  either.  We  can  cooperate  If 
that  is  understood. 

When  asked  about  censorship  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  compared  to  the  United 
States,  he  commented  as  foUows: 

You  see.  each  of  our  countries  has  Ita  own 
traditions  and  constitutions  For  ^^}f^^-l 
person  can  print  practlcaUy  anything  he 
wants  in  your  pr«8s.  In  our  country.  If  some- 
one were  to  suggest  an  article  for  a  newspaper 
contllnmTapSfals  to  war.  that  article  wouM 
be  turned  down  and  the  person  would  he 
put  under  trial  because  we  have  a  law  pro- 
hibiting any  wai-Uke  aPP**^;,^"^.,^!f!^ 
thing  that  Is  conducive  to  better  relatloiw 
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between  countries  and  to  the  consolidation 
of  people  can  be  free  to  be  sent  out. 

I  must  say  that  I  read  rather  closely  the 
dlsjjatches  sent  by  many  American  corre- 
spondents from  our  country  and  I  find  many 
of  them  very  reasonable.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  have  been  many  occasions  when  I 
have  thought  them  so  good  that  I  have  asked 
our  people  to  republish  them  In  our  news- 
papers. Ab  for  Tass,  I  might  say  that  If  a 
Tass  correspondent  were  to  send  dispatches 
from  this  country  which  are  mendacious  In 
character,  he  would  be  recalled  by  the 
agency — recalled  back  home  by  the  agency. 
But,  for  Instance,  If  some  correspondent  were 
to  send  from  Moscow  a  dispatch  of  the  na- 
ture something  like  the  first  question  which 
was  offered  to  me  at  the  Press  Conference 
today,  I  am  afralu  our  telegraph  girls  who 
send  them  over — our  cablegrams — would  re- 
fuse to  them  over  themselves.  Therefore,  as 
I  can,  we  have  certain  rules  at  the  present 
time  In  our  country  In  that  resjject  and  we 
have  no  Intention  of  changing  them. 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  restric- 
tion of  travel  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 

involving  similar  restrictions  in  this 
country,  Chairman  Khrushchev's  com- 
ment was: 

You  want  to  travel  anywhere  you  want  In 
our  country.  If  we  abolish  military  bases  on 
foreign  territory,  withdraw  foreign  troops 
to  within  their  national  frontier — If  that  Is 
done,  you  would  get  permission  to  go  any- 
where you  like  In  our  country.  But  when  our 
country  Is  surrounded  and  circle)  by  your 
military  bases,  and  you  want  to  have  your 
correspondents  or  i)eople  under  the  guise  of 
correspondents  go  to  places  where  we  do 
not  want  them  to  go,  we  would  regard  that 
as  military  Intelligence.  And  for  that  reason, 
we  have  closed  up  to  foreign  travel  certain 
parts  of  our  country  which  are  particularly 
Imjxjrtaxit  for  the  country's  defense. 

When  asked  about  what  measures  he 
had  In  mind  as  a  possible  contribution 
to  peace,  such  as  free  elections  in  Ger- 
many or  In  Eastern  countries,  the  Chair- 
man replied  rather  forcefully: 

This  question  has  been  formulated  In  a 
somewhat  different  manner  than  It  was  pre- 
viously, and  because  you  and  we  were  powers 
which  fought  together  against  Germany,  I 
consider  It  appropriate  to  reply  to  this 
question.  I  know  about  our  position  In  this 
respect.  We  have  expounded  It — repeated 
It — several  times.  Our  position  Is  that  two 
Independent  German  states  have  been  set  up 
In  Western  and  Elastern  Germany.  And  we 
think  that  the  Oermans  themselves  should 
decide  themselves  on  the  question  of  reuni- 
fication; otherwise,  we  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  their  position.  But  I  cannot  speak 
to  reply  In  full  to  that  question.  I  would  have 
to  speak  no*  only  for  Grotewohl  but  for 
Adenauer,  too.  and  It  would  be  best  for  those 
two  to  come  together  and  decide  that  for 
themselves. 

Further  pursuing  this,  he  was  asked 
about  imlversal  suffrage  In  Russia  and 
whether  or  not  election  Is  limited  to  one 
party  and  one  candidate.  He  replied : 

That  Is  not  quite  exact,  because  In  our 
parliament  there  are  40%  of  the  members 
who  are  non-party — do  not  belong  to  any 
party.  It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  they  vote 
for  only  one  candidate  In  a  particular  In- 
stance. I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  under- 
stand my  explanation  of  this,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  do  not  agree  with  me  on  this 
matter. 

Our  explanation  of  this  Is  that  after  the 
revolution  In  our  country — -after  the  great 
changes  took  place — there  are  no  classes  In 
our  country,  and  since  parties  represent  dif- 
ferent classes,  we  have  only  one  party,  repre- 
senting the  working  people  of  the  country  as 


a  whole.  But  several  candidates  are  usually 
put  up  at  a  preliminary  ?tage  in  our  ctnin'ry. 
.^nd  under  cur  constitution,  an  unlimited 
number  rf  candidates  can  be  put  up  In  any 
one  constituency;  and  at  the  preliminary 
stage  in  some  constlttiencles  as  many  as  five 
or  six  candidates  are  first  put  up.  and  a  cam- 
paign Is  conducted  for  those  candidates.  But 
fhen  before  the  elections,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  groups — the  factories,  plants 
which  had  put  up  these  candidates — come 
together  to  decide  and  discuss  and  decide 
which  one  of  these  candidates  is  most  appro- 
priate, and  they  usually  come  to  an  agree- 
ment among  themselves  on  some  o.ie  can- 
didacy, and  he  Is  put  up  to  be  voted  upon. 
We  think  that  system  Is  a  democratic  one. 
You  have  a  different  one — okay.  But  each 
people  have  their  own  system — their  own 
customs. 

Finally,  when  asked  about  the  real 
purpose  in  his  comini?  to  this  country 
and  what  he  thought  about  the  arms  race, 
the  Chainnan  replied  as  follows: 

I  might  address  the  question  In  a  large 
measure  to  you.  too,  as  members  of  this 
Committee,  because  the  results  of  any  dis- 
cussion we  have  In  a  large  measure  depend 
upon  your  side,  on  the  President  and  on  this 
drnmlttee.  We.  for  our  part,  a.-^e  prepared  to 
go  very  far  in  the  fl'>ld  of  disarmament.  Our 
positU  ns  on  these  matters  have  been  ex- 
plained rather  clearly. 

For  Instance,  we  are  prepared  to  come  to 
terms  on  the  liquidation  of  forel£»n  military 
ba.sos  and  en  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  to  their  national  territories.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  you  would  be  v^illlng  to  come 
to  terms  on  that  problem.  If  you  are.  that's 
fine.  There  has  been  thought  by  .some  peo- 
ple in  this  country  that  systems  existing  In 
Poland,  and  in  Hungary,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries where  ther-"  would  be  Soviet  troops,  are 
kept  on  bocau.'^e  of  the  presence  of  Soviet 
troops  in  these  countries  Or  that  the  matter 
should  be  tested  by  withdrawing  all  foreign 
tr.-iops  from  foreign  territories  and  having 
the  peoples  of  those  countries  prove  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  these  countries  have  them- 
selves chosen  the  form  of  government  which 
they  now  have.  There  has  been  talk  that  the 
re^me  In  Eastern  Germany  Is  kept  only  by 
Soviet  bayonets  Well,  our  reply  to  that  Is 
that  foreign  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
both  from  Eastern  and  Western  German v  to 
see  how  things  would  work  nitt  Would  you 
agree  to  that?  If  so.  we  would  ccme  to  terms. 
You  hesitate  to  replv.  Well.  I  hesitate  also 
to  reply  as  to  what  results  our  disctisslons 
might  yield,  because  the  res'.ilts  depend  not 
only  upon  our  desires  and  v.'Ishes  but  on  the 
pla"9  of  the  United  .States  You  misrht  say 
that  I  am  sklU'ul  of  polemics,  btit  this  Is  not 
a  matter  of  polemics  but  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  would  be  well  If  we  could  come  to  terms 
on  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and  have 
all  the  soldiers  return  home.  The  mothers 
and  the  flanc*s  would  be  very  glad  when 
their  dear  ones  come  home. 

When  one  of  the  Senators  suggested 
that  we  should  compliment  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's Interpreter.  Mr  Troyanovsky. 
for  the  exce'lent  job  he  had  done,  and 
that  we  would  all  asree  that  he  should  be 
given  a  raise,  Mr.  Khrushchev  quickly 
replied, 

since  Mr.  Troyanovsky  has  lived  here  quite 
a  few  years  and  Is  practically  half-American, 
you  must  pay  part  of  the  raise. 

On  this  light  note,  the  meeting  ended. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  12  appeared  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Edward  Crankshaw,  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  entitled  "An  Appraisal:  Marked 
by  a  Streak  of  Reckless  Courage."  In  the 


same  issue  of  the  Post,  was  an  article  by 
Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  entitled  "The 
Rages,  Charms  of  Khru.shchev."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  these  ar 
tides  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  reviewing  the 
events  during  and  since  the  period  of  Mr 
Khrushchev's  dominant  influence  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  1'=  my  own  view  that  the 
Western  countries  were  mistaken  in  not 
being  more  responsive  to  his  efforts  to 
begin  negotiations  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  and  what  he  called  peaceful  co- 
existencp.  His  manners  were  unorthodox 
and  startling,  and  many  people  did  not 
take  him  as  seriously  as  they  should  have. 
In  any  case,  he  made  a  contribution  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  extreme  tyranny  of 
the  Stalinist  period,  and  in  many  respects 
was  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  vigor. 
He  was  the  product  of  a  harsh  period  In 
his  country  and  reflected  the  character- 
istics of  his  time,  but  beyond  the  usual 
qualities  of  the  leaders  of  his  era  he  pos- 
sessed a  ready  wit  and  a  colorful  and  ex- 
uberant personality.  As  his  son  said  at 
his  funeral  a  few  days  ago,  some  hated 
him,  some  loved  him,  but  everyone  was 
aware  of  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  account  of  an  ex- 
change and  discussion  engaged  in  by  the 
then  leader  of  the  Russian  nation  and 
Members  of  this  body  is  quite  relevant,  I 
think,  to  the  discussion  here  today.  It  is 
quite  true  that  he,  like  all  other  leaders, 
could  be  guilty,  I  suppase,  of  overstating 
his  country's  good  intentions.  We  are  all 
.subject  to  a  degree  of  chauvinism,  more 
or  less.  But  the  is.sues  he  raised  in  1959 
are  involved  in  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  today,  especially  on  two  counts. 

The  Mansfield  amendment,  with  regard 
to  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Germany, 
while  it  has  not  yet  been  offered  on  this 
bill,  is  closely  related  to  ending  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  amendment  and  the  bill 
itself  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  a  foreign 
policy  which  has  enabled  us  to  Intervene 
in  many  countries  and  to  place  troops  all 
around  the  world.  During  the  late  1940's 
and  1950's,  we  believed  and  honestly  be- 
lieved— I  certainly  shared  In  that  belief 
at  that  time — there  was  necessity  for  the 
actions  which  we  were  then  taking.  To- 
day, I  am  not  disposed  to  say  that  there 
was  no  justification  for  it.  What  I  do 
think  is  that  it  would  be  helpful  for  us  to 
review  the  statements  and  actions  over 
the  past  20  years,  especially  such  state- 
ments and  actions  as  were  made  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  and  test  them  against  the 
events  which  subsequentlv  occurred.  In 
that  way  we  might  see  whether  our  judg- 
ment was  valid  on  those  occasions  and 
whether,  today,  it  is  not  proper  and  ap- 
propriate that  we  reassess  and  examine 
most  carefully  our  present  judgments 
about  the  necessity  for  the  continuation 
of  policies  which  have  resulted  in  such 
grave  difficulty  to  our  country. 

lam  not  prepared,  as  I  am  sure  none  of 
my  colleagues  are,  to  say  that  all  our 
policies  should  be  changed,  that  every- 
thing we  did  was  wrong.  I  do  not  mean 
that  at  all. 


I  do  mean  to  suggest  that  the  necessity 
for  the  extension  of  the  draft  and  espe- 
cially with  the  emasculation  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  relating  to  Vietnam 
and  I  hope,  also,  with  the  opportunity 
possiblv  to  inject  into  the  matter  the 
Mansfield  amendment  on  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, can  all  be  reconsidered,  reassessed, 
and  reevaluated  in  the  light  of  what  we 
are  beginning  to  know  about  our  past 
and  also  about  what  is  developing  today. 
We  hear  reports  in  various  quarters 
that  progress  is  being  made  In  the  SALT 
talks.  Whether  there  is  any  vahdity  to 
those  reports  at  all,  I  do  not  know:  but 
there  are  signs,  and  hopeful  signs,  about 
our  relations  with  China. 

I  feel,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  have 
these  reports,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  confronted  with  demands  for  the 
extension  of  the  draft  with  demands  for 
very  large  appropriations  for  military 
procurement,  which  will  be  the  bill  im- 
mediatelv  to  follow  this  conference  re- 
port and.  overall,  for  an  extremely  large 
military  budget  as  a  whole — almost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $80  billion. 

I  have  found  a  review  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  Soviet  Russia  extremelv  interesting. 
I  am  always  intrigued  by  the  possibility 
that  at  some  time  we  might  take  some 
Initiative  such  as  taking  a  man  like  this 
at  his  word— or  making  a  move  to  \\ith- 
draw  troops  from  Europe,  or  some  Ini- 
tiative with  regard  to  disarmament  be- 
yond what  we  have  thus  far  done.  Such 
initiative  at  that  time  might  have  pro- 
duced results— though  it  is  vain  to  look 
upon  it  In  that  light  Aew.  But  it  Is  not 
vain  to  apply  the  same  lessons  to  the 
facts  which  face  us  today  on  the  in- 
ternational scene. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  oppor- 
tunities to  deal  with  Mr.  Khrushchev 
were  probably  greater  than  we  realized 
at  the  time.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
did  not  engage— as  I  have  said  and  others 
have  said — in  overstating  his  case.  It 
might  have  been  that  he  would  not  have 
been  disposed  to  make  any  concessions 
whatever  with  regard  to  troops  or  dis- 
armament. However,  the  facts,  such  as 
they  were,  and  are,  would  seem  to  me  to 
lead  possibly  to  the  other  conclusion,  be- 
cause in  the  light  of  history  it  obviously 
was  in   the  interests  not  only  of  the 
United   States   but   also  of   the   Soviet 
Union  to  have  done  that  12  years  ago  in- 
stead of  now — although  we  have  done  it 
very  little  up  to  now.  In  other  words,  the 
self-interest  of  the  two  countries  clearly 
indicated  that  it  be  done  at  that  time. 
Whether  either  country  was  as  forthcom- 
ing as  it  should  have  been,  is  a  matter  for 
the  historians  to  assess:  but  I  personally 
feel  that  we  were  not  so  forthcoming  as 
we  should  have  been. 

I  also  feel  about  the  present  situation 
and  the  present  conference  report  that 
in  view  of  the  actions  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  conference  with  regard 
especially  to  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
It  will  be  extremely  difQcult  for  me  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  it  was  worth- 
while to  recall  this  little  bit  of  history 
becaase  it  Is.  in  effect,  relevant  to  the 
kind  of  question  that  the  Senate  ■will  be 


called  upon  and  is  being  called  upon,  to 
decide  nearly  every  day. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

ExHisrr  1 

An  Appraisal;   Marked  by  a  Streak  of 

Reckless  Coub»ge 

(By  Edward  Crankshaw) 

If  Khrushchev  had  died  when  he  was  60,  In 
1954  he  would  have  passed  Into  deserved  and 
unlamented  oblivion.  He  would  have  been  no 
more  than  one  of  Stalin's  bvilly  boys  whose 
total  obedience  and  lack  of  scruples  made 
possible  the  destruction  of  the  old  Leninist 
party  and  the  subjection  of  a  cowed  and 
broken  people  to  a  tyranny  of  the  bloodiest 

kind.  ^     , 

During  the  active  years  of  his  life,  from  his 
Joining  of  the  Bolshevik  Party  In  1918  at  the 
age  of  24,  through  his  rapid  ascent  of  the 
party  ladder  until  the  final  scramble  that 
brought  him  Into  Stalin's  Immediate  en- 
tourage over  the  dead  bodies  of  his  comrades, 
right  up  to  his  master's  death,  he  had  held 
his  own  through  the  exercise  of  that  unpleas- 
ant combination  of  sycophancy  and  violence 
that  he  shared  with  all  his  colleagues:  the 
only  visible  distinguishing  mark  was  a  streak 
of  reckless  courage  that  drove  him  to  expose 
himself  In  difficult  assignments  and  to  win 
through  by  boldness  of  attack  while  his  rivals 
were  counting  on  his  fall. 

Two  or  three  times  under  Stalin  he  nearly 
came  to  grief.  He  was  lucky  again  to  survive 
in  high  office  when  his  chief  rival,  Malenkov, 
backed  at  first  by  Beria  and  others,  took  over 
when  Stalin  died.  But  within  four  years,  with 
the  exercise  of  consummate  political  skill, 
based  In  peasant  cunning,  he  had  more  or 
less  painlessly  destroyed  the  entrenched  and 
formidable  opposition. 

He  emerged,  for  all  practical  purposes,  as 
master  of  a  refurbished  Soviet  Union — hav- 
ing, m  the  course  of  the  struggle,  risked  shat- 
tering the  whole  fabric  of  the  Communist 
world  by  his  exposure  of  some  of  Stalin's 
crimes. 

Prom  then  on.  for  the  next  seven  years,  he 
grew  and  expanded  at  a  dizzy  rate  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  an  international  statesman 
able  to  lead  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  the 
Stalinist  wilderness  and  into  some  sort  of 
communion  with  the  world  outside. 

If  he  could  have  brought  to  bear  on  Inter- 
nal Soviet  problems  the  relative  freshness 
and  openness  of  mind  with  which  he  faced 
the  complex  challenge  of  a  global  society  of 
which  he  had  known  next  to  nothing  for  the 
first  60  years  of  his  life,  he  would  have  been 
a  very  great  statesman. 

If  he  could  have  combined  his  dynamism 
and  courage  with  steadiness  and  a  methodi- 
cal approach  he  would  have  kept  his  power 
until  he  died. 

This  was  too  much  to  ask.  The  very  quali- 
ties that  enabled  him  to  break  out  of  the 
Stalinist  paralysis  called  for  a  recklessness,  a 
refusal  or  InabUlty  to  think  a  problem 
through  that  did  not  go  with  steadiness.  He 
was  able  to  approach  the  outer  world  with  a 
fresh  eye  precisely  because,  when  he  first  en- 
countered It  (at  Belgrade  In  1964)  he  quickly 
realized  he  knew  nothing  about  It  and  had 
everything  to  learn. 

He  was  unable  to  bring  an  equivalent 
curiosity  to  his  contemplation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  because  he  had  inhabited  that  closed 
system  all  his  life  and  thought  he  had  noth- 
ing to  learn. 

His  achievement,  great  as  it  was.  was  also, 
of  course,  severely  limited  by  the  evil  nature 
of  his  climb  to  power.  Born  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  and  having  escaped  from  his  peasant 
home  to  better  himself  as  a  mechanic  In  the 
mines  of  the  Donbas,  he  had  next  to  no 
formal  education.  After  the  Revolution  the 
simple  certitudes  of  elementary  Leninism  or 
antlcapltallsm  were  enough  for  him.  Here  was 
a  gospel.  This  was  the  way  the  world  went. 


And  It  was  a  gospel  that  was  to  suflBce  him 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  never  to  seek 
to  expand  It  or  deepen  It,  much  less  question 
It.  His  later  development,  when  he  amended 
the  Leninist  canon  to  exclude  war  as  a  nec- 
essary stage  In  the  progress  towards  world 
revolution  and  to  allow  the  possibility  that 
revolutions  might  be  achieved  elsewhere  by 
peaceful  means,  was  a  pragmatic  response  to 
certain  new  facts  of  life— above  all  the  atom 
bomb. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  If  he  ever 
realized  the  radical  Importance  of  these 
amendments,  or  that  he  fully  appreciated 
the  Inevitably  explosive  consequences  of  his 
denunciation  of  Stalin.  He  was  concerned 
above  all  not  with  any  theory,  but  with 
clearing  away  certain  physical  obstacles  to 
the  securitv  and  physical  development  of  the 
Soviet  Union— with  himself  very  firmly  at 
the  helm. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  man  could  have 
been  otherwise.  Impatient  of  Intellectuals, 
Including  revolutionary  Intellectuals,  he  was 
a  born  man  of  action,  priding  himself  on  his 
grasp  of  the  practical,  a  sort  of  human  bull- 
dozer vrtth  a  delicate  eye  for  the  main  chance. 
He  did  not  begin  to  find  himself  until  the 
civil  war  when,  sent  back  to  the  Donbas  to 
help  get  the  mines  working  again,  he  emerged 
as  a  man  with  a  will  and  great  driving  force. 
He  was  precisely  the  sort  of  unquestioning 
man  with  an  iron  fist  that  Stalin  and  those 
close  to  him  were  looking  for  In  their  drive 
to  capture  the  party  from  the  emigre  In- 
tellectuals. 

It  was  to  Kaganovlch,  whom  he  was  much 
later  to  vilify  and  ruin,  that  Khrushchev 
owed  his  swift  promotion  from  the  lowest 
level  of  the  party  apparatus — first  to  Kiev, 
then  to  Moscow  in  1929,  and  very  soon  to  the 
summit  of  the  Moscow  party  apparatus. 

Now  It  was  his  task  not  only  to  put  a  de- 
crepit capital  Into  some  sort  of  shape  (In- 
cluding the  rushed  building  of  the  Moscow 
Subway)  but  also  to  make  the  whole  Moscow 
region  safe  for  Stalin  during  the  great  purges 
of  the  1930s.  It  was  now  that  he  came  to 
work  closely  with  Bulganln,  at  the  head  of 
the  Moscow  Soviet,  with  Malenkov  and  with 
the  villainous  Yezhov,  who  was  to  become 
head  of  the  secret  police  when  the  purges 
began  to  run  wild. 

In  a  word,  Khrushchev  was  In  the  thick  ol 
things  throughout  this  terrible  epoch.  He 
survived  and  had  his  reward.  His  reward 
turned  out  to  be  the  making  of  him,  per- 
haps  also  his  salvation. 

In  1938,  he  was  made  a  candidate  member 
of  the  Politburo  and  was  sent  off  to  be  Sta- 
lin's viceroy  In  the  Ukraine.  Such  an  exalted 
position  would  never  have  come  his  way  at 
that  time  but  for  the  fact  that  virtually  the 
whole  of  the  UkraliUan  party  apparatus,  led 
by  men  very  senior  to  Khrushchev,  had  been 
shot.  He  grasped  his  opportunity  with  both 
hands. 

Now  he  was  on  his  own,  away  from  the 
demoralizing  atmosphere  that  surrounded 
his  Moscow  colleagues  strutting  about  In  Sta- 
lin's shadow.  His  essentially  self-reliant 
spirit  had  a  chance  to  develop.  He  became  a 
boss  m  his  own  right^boss  of  40  mUUon 
souls. 

Further,  because  the  Ulcralne  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Gennan  assault  In  1941,  he  was 
caught  up  with  the  Army  machine  as  none 
of  his  Moscow  colleagues  were.  He  was  at  the 
terrible  encirclement  at  Kharkov,  at  Stalin- 
grad, at  the  great  battle  of  the  Kursk  Sal- 
ient that  tore  the  heart  out  of  the  German 
armies.  He  got  on  well  with  the  marshals 
and  took  their  part  against  interference 
from  Moscow,  and  this  was  to  stand  him 
later  In  good  stead.  He  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  the  sufferings  of  ordinary  people  and 
learned  more  about  their  lives  than  any  of 
his  Moscow  colleagues  ever  knew. 

By  the  time  he  was  called  back  to  Moeeow 
in  the  wlntw  of  1949  he  had  been  on  his 
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own  for  11  years;  he  had  a  more  Independent 
view  and  a  greater  confidence  in  hie  own 
powers  than  any  of  the  men  who  had  stayed 
close  to  Stalin  and  been  overshadowed  by 
him.  He  started  throwing  his  weight  about 
and  speaking  off  the  cuff  as  nobody  under 
Stalin  had  ever  spoken.  Sooner  or  later  he 
would  have  gone  too  far  and  ruined  himself; 
but  Stalin  had  only  three  more  years  to  live 
and  died  In  time. 

This  was  the  background,  essentially 
parochial  though  on  a  vast  scale,  of  the 
man  who  was  to  emerge  In  late  middle  life  In 
all  his  Ignorance  onto  the  world  stage  and 
use  every  weapon  of  cajolery,  threat,  decep- 
tion, nattery.  reason  and  blackmail  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  Soviet  Union;  to  talk 
to  Elsenhower  as  an  equal,  patronize 
MacMlllan,  enchant  Nehru,  luiathematlze 
Mao  Tse-tung.  This  was  the  man,  also,  who 
more  than  any  other  achieved  some  sort  of 
constructive  working  relationships  between 
two  hostile  worlds. 

He  never,  of  course,  broke  away  from  his 
past.  He  never  saw  that  In  condemning  Stalin 
for  his  crimes  against  the  party  he  was 
really  condemning  the  party  for  Its  crimes 
against  the  people.  Even  while  he  was  gen- 
uinely seeking  coexistence  he  thought  until 
It  was  too  late  (untU  after  the  Cuban  fiasco, 
that  Is)  that  he  could  have  things  both  ways: 
that  he  could  achieve  a  military  detente 
while  pursuing  bitter  Ideolaglcal  warfare. 

He  still  lapsed  Into  bvUlylng  when  crossed. 
Nevertheless,  this  little  man,  who  had  no 
feel  for  personal  dignity,  achieved  dignity  on 
occasion  by  his  very  passion  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  his  country — and  once,  over  Cuba, 
by  his  readiness  to  suffer  humiliation  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

He  pushed  the  quarrel  with  China  (inevita- 
ble as  It  was  to  some  degree)  too  hard  and 
too  fast,  with  ruinous  consequences  to  the 
Communist  cause.  He  brought  new  Ideas  to 
Soviet  domestic  problems,  seeing  the  need  to 
break  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  Stalin's  repres- 
sive bonds  and  release  Initiative.  But  he  was 
Incapable  of  working  out  a  considered,  artic- 
ulated plan — thus  nishlng  from  one  badly- 
thought  out  panacea  to  another  and  un- 
settling the  economy,  In  some  aspects  quite 
disastrously. 

Yet,  when  all  Is  said,  with  all  his  plunging 
he  did  no  more  harm  to  the  economy  than 
his  successors  have  done  with  all  their  cau- 
tion— and  he  did  much  more  good  for  the 
spirit  of  his  people.  He  opened  windows  (or 
broke  them)  to  let  In  more  light  than  in  fact 
he  knew  how  to  bear. 

He  was,  that  Is  to  say,  an  antl-Stallnlst 
who  nevertheless  accepted  the  premises  on 
which  the  Stalinist  regime  had  been  based. 
He  was  part  of  that  regime.  He  wanted 
Stalinism  without  tears.  Russia  needed  the 
sort  of  explosion  he  alone  dared  Invite. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  see  why,  in  the  end, 
his  Inferior  colleagues  ganged  up  against  him. 
One  hoped  that  after  a  pause  for  breath  they 
would  set  to  work  to  bring  order  Into  a  house 
with  open  windows.  Instead  they  started 
closing  windows,  and  Instead  of  order  they 
contrived  stagnation.  Khrushchev's  achieve- 
ment may  be  measured  In  part  by  the  failure 
of  his  successors  to  bring  forward  new  Ideas. 
Another  measure  Is  that  coexistence,  no 
longer  a  favorite  word.  Is  still  a  Una  reality. 


Ths  Racks,  Chabks  or  Kheushchev 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

(NoTs: — Roberts  retired  earlier  this  year  as 
a  diplomatic  reporter  for  The  Washington 
Post). 

On  the  evening  of  Sept.  19,  1969, 1  went  up 
to  the  head  table  to  aak  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
for  his  autograph.  It  was  the  Los  Angeles 
World  Affairs  Council  dinner  for  the  Soviet 
premier,  and  his  ambassadoi^lSmillng  Ikflke" 
MenahlkoY.  did  the  intarpreSg. 

Nlklta  Sergaovlch  turned  over  the  dinner 
ticket  I  had  proffered  for  his  signature.  "It's 


not  a  blank  check."  I  said,  "you  dont  have 
to  worry,"  Quick  as  ever  he  replied:  "I'm  not 
worrying;  I  have  nothing:  I'm  a  poor  man." 
He  scrawled  his  signature  on  the  back  of  the 
late  ticket. 

A  few  minutes  later  Khrushchev's  memorial 
nature  produced  a  quite  different  result.  Los 
Angeles  mayor  Norrls  Poulson  stood  up  to 
publicly  chide  Khrushchev  for  his  earlier 
statement  that  "we  will  bury  you." 

Khrushchev  reacted  with  rage.  He  already 
had  explained  that  remark,  he  said,  and  it 
referred  to  economic  competition,  not  to  a 
military  strike,  "I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
these  conscious  distortions  of  my  thoughts," 
he  shouted  at  the  sturmed  audience.  "I've 
never  mentioned  any  rockets." 

"Let's  not  try  to  bury  one  another." 
Khrushchev  declared.  We  are  the  two  most 
powerful  nations  and  "the  consequences  of 
a  play  on  words  can  be  too  sad  for  our  peo- 
ples. Our  rockets  are  on  the  assembly  line" 
but  "I  have  come  with  serious  intentions 
and  you  try  to  reduce  the  matter  to  simply 
a  Joke."  And :  "If  you  want  to  compete  in  a 
cold  war.  go  ahead  but  think  what  it  means 
with  modem  weapons." 

Khrushchev  worked  himself  into  a  fury.  It 
had  taken  him  12  hours  to  fly  to  America, 
he  said,  but  It  would  take  "even  less"  to 
return.  He  tiuned  on  Poulson,  shouting 
again:  "I  trust  that  even  the  mayor  reads 
the  press.  In  my  country  the  chairman  of 
the  City  Council  reads  the  press  or  he  isn't 
elected  the  next  time  he  runs.  If  you  want 
to  insist  on  this  cold  war  line,  then  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  disarmament." 

The  dinner  ended  in  a  shambles.  Ambas- 
sador Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  back  from 
Moscow  for  Khrushchev's  American  tour, 
thought  he  might  very  well  head  for  home 
the  next  day.  Khrushchev  already  was  out  of 
sorts  over  the  refusal  of  the  Americans  to 
let  him  visit  Disneyland. 

Next  morning  Khrushchev  was  glowering  as 
we  boarded  the  special  train  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  the  friendly  crowd  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara warmed  him  up.  Dtirlng  an  Incredible 
roving  press  conference  he  held  as  he  walked 
through  the  Jammed  press  cars,  Khrushchev 
was  back  to  his  old  self. 

"The  people  are  wonderful,"  he  told  us. 
"The  people  want  peace.  There  must  be  peace 
In  the  whole  world."  After  the  crowd  at  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  stop  he  was  on  top  again 
but  still  needling  about  Disneyland:  "I'm 
especially  glad  that  the  house  arrest  I  was 
placed  under  has  been  lifted  and  they  al- 
lowed me  to  approach  the  people  and  to  look 
them  In  the  eye." 

"I'm  a  political  leader,"  he  said.  "My 
strength  is  my  tie  with  the  people.  To  lose 
the  tie  Is  to  lose  all  Influence." 

A  moat  extraordinary  political  leader,  he 
was.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  amazing  and 
unusual  of  this  turbulent  century.  He  had 
been  invited  to  America  by  President  Elsen- 
hower as  a  way  out  of  an  Impasse  over  Ber- 
lin and  he  was  all  eyes  and  ears  to  see  and 
know  about  this  epitome  of  capitalism  and 
Imperialism.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  was  a  Com- 
munist by  faith,  as  ardent  as  any  rellglonlsl 
has  ever  been. 

But  It  was  Khrushchev  who  was  the  first 
Soviet  leader  to  sense  that  nuclear  weapons 
had  changed  the  ways  of  International 
politics  and  to  act  upon  It.  He  fo\ind  a  sim- 
ilar sense  In  Elsenhower  and  together,  de- 
spite the  almost  Immeasiirable  gulf  that 
separated  them,  they  began  to  take  the  first 
steps  until  Francis  Gary  Power's  U-2  was 
shot  down  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1960  at  Paris,  after  the  U-2  he  raged 
and  he  did  so  again  that  fall  with  his  shoe 
pounding  at  the  United  Nations.  It  was  a 
rage  induced  no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
U-2  incident  had  gravely  Impaired  his  power 
as  he  subsequently  was  to  tell  an  American 
visitor. 

No  one  who  was  there  will  ever  forget  the 
grim  looks  on  the  faces  of  Premier  Khru- 


shchev and  President  Kennedy  as  they  came 
out  of  their  last  meeting  In  Vienna  In  1961. 
Khrushchev  had  Judged  Kennedy  a  patsy  for 
his  debacle  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  a  Judgment 
that  I  am  sure  had  much  to  do  with  his 
emplacement  of  missiles  In  Cuba  In  1962. 
Yet  the  two  leaders  managed  to  step  back 
from  the  brink  of  disaster  In  time  to  save  us 
all. 

Khrushchev  was.  as  we  all  wrote,  beady- 
eyed.  He  was  a  master  of  theatrics,  turning 
rage  or  laughter  or  charm  on  or  off  at  will 
and  always  to  a  purpose.  He  was  a  Russian 
peasant,  a  Communist  apparatchik,  a  totali- 
tarian. He  never  forgot  his  past  or  Russia's 
past. 

In  Los  Angeles  that  day  before  the  dinner 
he  Indulged  In  an  amazing  verbal  match 
with  another  poor-boy-made-good,  film 
magnate  Spyroe  Skouras.  They  kept  Inter- 
rupting each  other,  shouting  out  fragments 
of  their  life  histories  to  prove  that  a  man 
could  make  It  better  under  one  system  than 
the  other. 

Skouras,  an  Immigrant  from  Greece,  told 
how  he  had  gone  to  work  at  12.  Khrushchev 
shouted  back  that  "until  the  age  of  12  I 
worked  as  a  shepherd  for  a  capitalist." 

Then  he  "worked  at  a  factory  for  a  Ger- 
man." "In  a  French-owned  mine"  and  "at 
a  Belgian-owned  chemical  factory."  Then 
he  topped  Skouras  for  good:  "And  I  am  the 
Prime  Minister  for  the  Great  Soviet  State!" 
The  American  visit  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
was  one  of  the  most  profoundly  Important 
trips  ever  taken  by  a  leading  statesman. 
Khrushchev  would  never  admit  It  but  the 
sight  of  America  altered  his  view  of  this 
country  and  Its  power  and  potential. 

Still,  he  could  never  believe  that  Americans 
also  had  will  and  so  he  took  \is  to  the  brink 
over  Cuba,  not  to  mention  his  Berlin  ulti- 
matum, to  test  It. 

The  sad  fact  today  Is  that  Khrushchev's 
successor  In  power.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  has 
never  been  to  the  United  States  nor  have 
many  of  his  compatriots  at  the  top  of  power 
with  the  major  exception  of  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln. 

Khrushchev  once  said  that  "the  continu- 
ing unprecedented  arms  race"  presents 
"serious  danger  that  even  a  small  blunder 
on  the  part  of  the  statesmen  of  this  or  that 
country  might  trigger  off  a  new  war."  So 
great  a  truth;  so  hard  for  statesmen  to  act 
upon. 

Perhaps  the  gray  men  who  followed  him 
to  power  In  the  Kremlin  have  done  better  In 
acting  upon  the  truth.  Part  of  Khrushchev's 
row  with  Mao  Tse-tung  was  over  the  mean- 
ing of  that  truth. 

Somehow,  looking  back,  one  must  give  this 
peasant  from  the  Ukraine  an  Immense 
amount  of  credit,  both  for  his  own  success 
despite  the  bodies  he  crawled  over  on  the 
way  to  the  top  and  for  bringing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  a  realization  that  in  the  nuclear 
age  weapons  of  total  destruction  are  Ideo- 
logically blind. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  VOTINa  POSI- 
TION OP  SENATOR  MAGNUSON  ON 
S.  2007  ON  SEPTEMBER  9,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  September  9,  1971,  there  was  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  to  recommit  the  bill  S.  2007. 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  had  want- 
ed to  be  armounced  with  respect  to  the 
voting  on  that  bill,  but  inadvertently  his 
position  was  not  announced.  The  Sena- 


tor from  Washington  wanted  to  be  an- 
nounced as  being  in  opposition  to  the 
niotion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  be  corrected 
to  show  that  the  Senator  from  Washmg- 
ton  (Mr.  Magnuson),  had  he  been  pres- 
ent would  have  voted  "nay"  on  legis- 
lative rollcall  No.  218.  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Takt)  to  recommit  the 

'-The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.       ^^^^^^^^^_ 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BAYH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr,  Bayh)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HUGHES  ON  FRIDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Friday  next,  immediately  foUowing  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  able  Senator  froni 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall ^  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.        

EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R.  6531)    to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize miUtary  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  In  con- 
clusion, with  reference  to  this  subject 
matter,  I  reminded  the  Senate  yesterday 
that  the  conferees  had  already  approved 
the  $2  4  billion  conference  report  on  Aug- 
ust 15  when  President  Nixon  ordered  his 
wage-price  freeze.  In  those  remarks,  I 
suggested  that  for  Congress  to  reconvene 
its  conferees  now  and  increase  that  sum 
would  appear  to  be  driving  a  $300  million 
bulldozer  through  Mr.  Nixon's  fence  of 
economic  restraints. 

Having  now  analyzed  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  1 
find  that  I  had  not  correctly  stated  the 
amount  involved.  Actually,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  attempting  to  drive  a 
$381  million  bulldozer  through  Mr.  Nix- 
on's fence. 

My  point  is  the  same;  however,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  should  not  be  the 
first  to  block  or  the  nrst  to  disrupt  the 
President's  new  economic  plan. 


It  means,  I  again  emphasize,  that  fall 
ure  to  approve  the  conference  report 
would  create  a  manpower  crisis  which 
could  seriously  impair  our  national  de- 
fense. And  that  is  exactly  what  we  will 
have  a  manpower  crisis,  as  I  shall  ex- 
plain in  detaU  and  cite  some  illustrations 
in  subsequent  remarks. 

Mr  President,  in  attempting  to  get  be- 
fore the  membership  of  this  body  the  full 
meaning  of  this  conference  report,  wWch 
was  nied  just  before  we  left  for  the  Au- 
gust recess,  I  have  written  two  letters  to 
each  of  my  colleagues.  The  letters  are  to 
be  maUed  this  afternoon. 

I  wish  to  have  one  of  these  letters  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point.  How- 
ever I  will  read  it  into  the  Record,  if  I 
may.  It  explains  the  high  points  of  what 
is  involved  in  the  supposed  motion  to  ta- 
ble, which  I  hope  after  aU  will  not  be 
made  It  is  so  much  more  acceptable  to 
have  a  direct  vote  up  or  down  on  a  con- 
ference report  rather  than  a  motion  to 
table  prevailing  which  decides  nothing 
and  postpones  everything.  It  is  just  a  re- 
hash and  a  rerun  of  what  we  have  beeri 
discussing  here,  in  the  committee,  and 
on  the  floor  for  7  months. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows; 

September  15.  1971. 
Dear   Colleague:    I   have   written   to   you 
separately   regarding   the   P^  P™^'^'^/^,  °; 
the  Conference  Report  on  Selective  SerMce 

^"f  wTrt^'p^int  out  as  well  that  tabling  or 
rejecting  this  Conference  Report  will,  at 
best,  mean  significant  delays  before  the  draft 
can  be  renewed  and  pay  provisions  approved 
at  worst  such  a  vote  would  mean  that  there 
will  be  no  draft  bill  or  military  pay  Increases 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  obtain  as  favorable  a  com- 
promise on  many  aspect*  of  thU  bill  If  we 
must  begin  anew  with  a  House/Senate  con- 
ference. As  part  of  the  understanding  on  this 
conference  Report  the  House  "'^^"e*^ 
agreed  to  seek,  and  obtained,  from  the  House 
Rules  committee  a  waiver  on  the  Poi^ts  of 
order  which  could  be  raised  against  this  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  prob- 
lem arose  because  at  least  seven  lt«ms  In  the 
Conference  Report  were  not  germane  under 
House  rules 

These  non-germane  Items  Included  the 
Mansfield  amendment  Itself,  which  was 
tabled  by  the  House  219-176.  During  a  new 
Conference  all  matters  would  be  again  open 
for  resolution. 

Although  the  version  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  approved  by  ^he  Conference 
committee  does  not  include  the  9-month 
deadline  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  the 
principle  of  a  withdrawal  tied  only  to  the  re- 
lease of  US  prlsoners-of-war  Is  clearly  the 
focus  and  meaning  of  the  modified  amend- 
ment. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  important  reason 
why  the  Conference  Report  must  be  ap- 
proved is  that  we  win  begin  soon  to  face 
serious  manpower  gaps  In  the  military  serv- 
ices If  the  draft  Is  not  renewed.  I  am  not 
speaking  about  the  war  In  Vietnam  but 
rather  about  the  crews  for  our  aircraft  car- 
riers and  submarines  and  for  our  strategic 
bombers  and  anti-submarine  warfare  forces^ 
Failure  to  provide  these  crews  would  amount 
to  unilateral  disarmament  of  these  forces. 

The  men  who  enlist  In  these  forces  which 
protect  our  own  shores  are  largely  motivated 
to  do  so  by  the  draft--i2%  of  the  Navy  and 
47%  of  the  Air  Force  enlistees  are  so  moti- 
vated I  urge  all  Senators  very  strongly  not 
to  let  their  legitimate  dissatisfaction  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam  lead  them  to  throw  away 
the  Important  two  years  of  transition,  rely- 


ing partly  on  the  draft,  which  are  needed  to 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  volun- 
tary system  for  our  military  forces. 

"sincerely, 

John  C.  Stennis. 


Mr  President,  that  is  the  enUre  text  of 
the  letter.  Since  It  has  been  written,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
has  very  candidly  stated  here,  as  is  char- 
acteristic of  him,  that  this  conferoice 
report    has    a    part    of    the    Mansfield 
amendment  left  in  It  which  is  a  step  for- 
ward, and  a  meaningful  step  forward, 
in  that  the  Mansfield  amendment  sub- 
ject matter  converts  a  Senate  resolution 
into  a  congressional  declaration  that  the 
war   should  be   wound  down   and   the 
troops  withdrawn.  And  that  is  tied  only 
to  the  proposition  involving  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  ,  ^  ^u  ♦ 

I  think  that  is  a  very  strong  point  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field)  has  made  with  reference  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  all  because  the  Senator  is  al- 
ways frank  and  fair  in  his  evaluations. 
However.  I  do  think  that  since  the  author 
of  the  amendment  and  the  news  media, 
and  most  everyone  else,  think  that  this 
is    a    step    forward    for   the   Mansfield 
amendment  idea,  it  ought  not  to  be  scut- 
tied  and  shot  down  from  the  side  by  a 
motion  to  table  which,  as  I  have  said, 
does  not  decide  anything.  It  just  puts 
everything  off  and  says  we  will  have  a 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  se- 
lective service  conference  report  bUl.  I 
have  on  a  couple  of  occasions  used  the 
word  "crisis"  to  describe  the  manpower 
situation  which  is  being  created  by  the 
absence  of  any  draft.  By  contrast,  some 
opponents  have  suggested  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  draft  has  done  no  harm  and 
that  no  harm  would  be  done  by  further 

On  Tuesday,  September  14.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  in  her 
capacity  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  as 
chairman,  met  with  the  Secretaries  and 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  their  deputies  from 
each  of  the  armed  services. 

We  asked  them  about  the  impact 
caused  by  being  without  a  draft  for  60 
days.  We  also  asked  them  about  the  im- 
pact caused  by  further  delay. 

It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  report.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  spokesmen  agreed 
without  exception  that  they  have  al- 
ready been  harmed  by  the  absence  of  a 
draft  law  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
loss  of  avaUable  manpower,  but  also,  and 
very  importantly,  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  men  now  entering  the  service. 
With  regard  to  the  original  concept 
of  an  all-volunteer  force,  aU  representa- 
tives were  agreed  that  the  draft  is  still 
vital  for  preparedness. 

In  that  context,  the  Air  Force.  Navy, 
and  Marine  spokesmen  said  that  they 
will  need  draft-induced  enlistments  for 
some  time  to  come  to  man  and  maintain 
their  advanced  weapon  systems.  They 
were  also  agreed  that  the  Reserve  force— 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  com- 
ponents—have also  suffered  a  decline  in 
avallabUity  of  quality  Reserve  enlist- 
ments, as  a  result  of  this  unintended 
2-month  experiment  with  a  zero  draft. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  and  I  asked 
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spokesmen  to  go  back  to  the  Pentagon 
and  supply  further  details,  in  addition 
to  the  infonnation  they  quoted  to  us. 
Here  are  some  of  the  high  points  made  in 
our  meeting  and  in  the  supplemental  ma- 
terial which  was  submitted  to  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  that  this 
meeting  was  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  me.  When  I  say  these 
gentlemen  agreed  to  certain  things,  I 
meant  that  their  testimony  was  not  in 
conflict.  We  asked  these  pointed  ques- 
tions, and  we  gave  them  some  idea  about 
the  nature  of  the  questions  before  they 
came  and  told  them  to  be  prepared  to 
answer  those  questions.  Then,  when  we 
asked  them  we  told  them  to  please  send 
us  over  written  memoranda  giving  the 
substance  of  what  they  said  and  includ- 
ing some  of  those  figures.  I  have  here,  as 
I  have  said,  some  of  this  supplemental 
material,  as  well  as  some  of  the  points  of 
our  discussion. 

I  continue  now  with  the  general  state- 
ment on  the  Department  of  Defense  data. 

In  the  face  of  larger  monthly  require- 
ments In  Army  and  lessening  recruiting  po- 
tential, the  Department  of  Defense  does  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  meet  the  requlrementa 
for  October-December  and  thereafter  unless 
the  draft  authority  Is  renewed  early  enough 
In  October  to  permit  delivery  of  Inductees  to 
start  by  November  1. 1971. 

That  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Army  is  being  drawn  down  to  a  smaller 
number  by  general  orders;  and  still  the 
quota  cannot  be  met. 

Further  delays  In  enactment  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Induction  authority  would  result  In 
a  fall  off  of  draft-motivated  enlistments  In 
all  Services. 

Incidentally,  they  do  have  true  and 
accurate  records  as  to  the  history  of 
these  enlistments  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  draft  motivated. 

The  number  of  true  volunteers  available, 
if  the  draft-motivated  supply  ends,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  fiscal  year  1972  re- 
quirements for  about  465,000  new  men. 
Shortages  would  not  be  confined  to  the  Army 
but  would  also  exist  In  the  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  and  would  occur  most 
heavily  among  personnel  of  higher  mental 
abilities  and  aptitudes.  There  Is  no  question 
that  such  shortages  would  adversely  affect 
the  readiness  and  capabilities  of  all  Services. 

These  are  statements  made  by  respon- 
sible people,  both  civilian  and  military, 
in  response  to  direct  inquiries  by  the 
committee  that  has  Jurisdiction  over 
their  activities. 

Of  course,  these  men  were  attempting 
to  give  us  their  best  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  these  are  figures  they  found. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
quality  of  new  recruits.  I  know  there 
have  been  statements  made  on  the  floor 
quoting  figures  during  this  60 -day  period 
about  the  number  of  so-called  enlist- 
ments; but  when  we  get  down  to  the  very 
nub  of  things  those  figures  were  partly 
misleading.  These  men  are  going  to  the 
source  of  those  enlistees  and  making 
Judgments  down  the  line  for  the  next  6 
months. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
quality  of  new  recruits: 

Although  the  Military  Services  recruited 
the  tot&l  number  of  men  needed  in  Augiist, 
the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  en- 
tering Service  was  below  the  August  1970 


level.  In  the  Army  only  60.9%  of  August  en- 
listees were  high  school  graduates  compared 
to  a  62.5%  figure  In  August  1970.  Each  of  the 
other  Services  had  a  lower  proportion  of 
high  school  graduates  this  year  compared 
with  last  year's  entries. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  key  word 
is  "quaUty."  We  found  in  all  four  serv- 
ices that  in  this  60-day  period,  which  is  a 
very  short  period,  the  quality  had  con- 
sistently gone  down  and  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  many  of  us  close  to  this 
problem  felt  all  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  measure 
strength  in  the  military  services  by  the 
number  of  men;  you  have  to  measure  the 
strength  of  military  services  by  the 
quality.  We  felt  enough  quality  would 
not  be  voluntary.  We  felt  we  knew  a 
great  part  of  the  talented  men  that  are 
trusted  with  the  more  complicated  as 
well  as  the  most  critical  functions  in  the 
Air  Force,  Navy,  Army,  and  Marine 
Corps  were  men  of  a  type  that  was  be- 
yond the  average  that  would  be  gotten 
from  men  who  are  volimteers. 

To  carry  on  complicated  avionics  and 
technology  with  which  all  the  services 
operate,  more  men  will  be  needed  than 
they  can  get  under  a  voluntary  system. 
This  is  already  showing  up. 

In  connection  with  the  Air  Force,  they 
need  113,000  recruits  and  they  expect  to 
get  about  one-half  of  that  number  from 
true  volunteers.  This  is  in  response  to 
a  direct  question.  If  the  bill  is  delayed 
another  6  to  8  weeks  the  Air  Force  would 
be  short  5,000  recruits  and  the  quality 
decline  would  continue. 

The  Air  Force  high  school  graduate 
rate,  which  was  93  percent  in  1970,  was 
83  percent  for  enlistments  in  July  and 
August.  There  is  a  falling  off  of  10  per- 
cent in  the  very  brief  period  of  60  days 
in  the  Air  Force 

The  Air  Force,  because  of  the  color 
and  many  other  things  that  go  with  it, 
is  considered  to  have  a  high  attractive- 
ness for  the  average  person  who  may 
want  to  volunteer  or  a  person  who  is  vol- 
unteering under  the  pressure  of  the  draft. 
But  even  in  the  highest  category  we  had 
that  certain  and  immediate  decline.  In 
my  opinion  if  there  were  no  draft  bill 
passed  there  would  be  rapid  continuation 
of  that  decline. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  along  the 
same  line,  the  Navy  reported  that  they 
need  about  90,000  recruits  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  they  expect  now  to  get 
56,000  through  volunteers  not  draft-mo- 
tivated. Again,  with  all  the  varieties  the 
Navy  has  to  offer,  they  have  a  very  at- 
tractive program  and  it  Is  a  popular 
service. 

They  have  been  under  the  Influence  of 
the  draft  and  they  have  been  getting 
their  recruits,  but  there  is  what  has  al- 
ready happened.  They  are  rimning  now. 
and  the  indications  are  that  this  is  what 
the  number  will  be,  at  a  rate  of  56,000 
true  volunteers  rather  than  the  90,000 
recruits  they  will  need  for  the  fiscal  year. 
Furthermore,  they  predict  that  the  en- 
listments will  decline  as  the  economy  im- 
proves. 

These  gentlemen  do  not  overlook 
things.  They  and  their  staff  are  very  alert 
and  very  complete  in  their  consideration 
of  facts,  especially  Including  their  own 
business,  and  they  do  not  overlook  any- 


thing. I  am  not  surprised  by  what  they 
say.  They  say  the  decline  in  these  enlist- 
ments will  continue  to  go  on  even  faster 
as  the  economy  improves. 

Here  is  an  important  point.  The  Polaris 
and  nuclear  power  ratings  are  about  50 
percent  draft  motivated.  Absence  of  the 
draft  would  also  produce  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  men  required  for  engineer- 
ing ratings,  aircraft  maintenance,  and 
so  forth. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  about  the 
necessity  of  having  these  quality  men  of 
talent  in  all  the  services  for  aircraft 
maintenance.  It  is  a  highly  essential  mat- 
ter. If  they  do  not  have  those  mainte- 
nance crews,  it  Just  means  those  air- 
craft will  not  operate.  If  that  happens 
our  Air  Force  will  be  decimated  and,  to 
that  extent,  it  will  be  unilateral  dis- 
armament. 

No  one  wants  that  to  happen.  We  may 
wish  ourselves  into  believing  this  will 
not  happen,  but  here  are  the  figures  that 
show  that  even  In  the  short  period  of  60 
days  it  is  already  beginning  to  happen. 

The  Army  will  need  212,000  to  240,000 
new  recruits  to  meet  overseas  replace- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
trained  strength  level  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  present  situation,  with  no 
draft  in  effect,  they  expect  to  get  only 
85,000  to  100,000  true  volunteers— I  be- 
lieve they  are  rather  optimistic  in  their 
figures — that  is  volunteers,  who  are  not 
influenced  by  the  draft.  Selective  Service, 
directly  and  indirectly,  supplies  balance. 

The  Impact  of  no  draft  through  No- 
vember Is  that  a  peak  shortage  of  about 
13,000  trained  men — about  one  divi- 
sion— is  already  projected  this  winter. 
Delaying  the  draft  will  extend  that 
shortage. 

Continuing  draft  physical  examina- 
tions, and  the  draft  lottery,  have  con- 
tinued to  exert  draft  pressure  on  yoimg 
men. 

In  other  words,  they  are  continuing 
these  physical  examinations  and  running 
these  lotteries,  and,  of  course,  they  con- 
tinue to  exert  draft  pressure  on  the  men. 
I  am  not  happy  to  even  talk  alwut  these 
things,  but  it  is  necessary  in  connection 
with  our  national  security  at  this  time. 

I  know  that  while  I  was  at  home,  many 
young  men,  some  of  whom  I  personally 
know,  came  to  me  in  my  oflQce  in  Missis- 
sippi to  talk  about  the  situation  with  ref- 
erence to  the  draft.  Of  course,  they  are 
motivated  by  the  prospects  of  the  draft 
bill  continuing.  That  is  their  thought, 
because  their  actions  are  based  upon  that 
motivation. 

As  far  as  the  Marine  Corps  is  con- 
cerned, they  need  55,200  men  and  wom- 
en to  meet  current  force  levels.  They  ex- 
pect no  more  than  55  percent  will  be 
true  volunteers.  If  draft  is  deferred  an- 
other 6  weeks — through  November — re- 
cruiting will  fall  short  by  4,500  to  6,000 
marines. 

As  to  these  special  men  with  this  spe- 
cial talent  that  I  have  already  described, 
the  crews  that  man  our  missiles,  main- 
tain our  planes,  man  and  maintain  our 
submarines  underseas,  man  our  carriers 
on  the  seas,  and  perform  a  whole  host  of 
duties  related  thereto,  they  are  talented 
men.  So  very  many  of  them  come  in 
through  the  Inducement  of  the  draft. 
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Many  of  them  are  drafted  directly,  but 
so  many  more  of  them  come  in  through 
the  inducement  of  the  draft.  That  is  no 
reflection  on  them.  That  is  the  Govern- 
ment's way  of  letting  a  man  know  that 
his  services  are  needed  and  are  expected. 
But  here,  after  all  the  talk  about  the 
volunteers,  and  so  forth,  this  is  what  the 
record  shows  and  here  is  the  opinion 
testing  these  facts  further  by  men  who 
are  qualified  and  in  these  services. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  sort  of  ma- 
terial we  have  been  receiving,  and  I 
repeat:  Failure  to  act  on  this  conference 
report  will  push  us  to  the  edge  of  a  miU- 
tary  manpower  crisis. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  failure  to  act 
w  ill  involve  the  United  States  in  a  kind 
of  creeping  disarmament — a  unilateral 
disarmament  and  decline  in  military 
preparedness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fact 
.sheet  prepared  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  may  want  to  supply  additional 
material  later. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact  Sheet:    Need  for  Renewal  of  the 
Induction  Authority 


It  would  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  the 
draft  Is  no  longer  needed  because  of  the 
favorable  recruiting  results  during  July  and 
August.  During  July  and  August  all  Services, 
except  the  Marine  Corps,  met  their  recruit- 
lug  objectives.  These  months  are  historically 
among  the  best  recruiting  months  of  the 
year,  many  young  men  completing  their 
schooling  In  June  decide  to  enlist  during  the 
summer  months. 

A  substantial  number  of  July  and  August 
enlistments  were  draft  motivated.  Many  men 
with  low  draft  sequence  numbers  assumed 
that  the  absence  of  the  draft  authority  was 
only  temporary;  therefore,  to  discharge  their 
anticipated  military  obligation  they  enlisted. 
Analysis  of  the  July  enlistments  shows  that 
12,500  draft  motivated  men  entered  active 
duty— about  the  same  proportion  as  In  July 
of  last  year.  If  the  draft  authority  is  not 
extended  promptly,  draft  motivated  enlist- 
ments will  soon  -dry  up". 

In  the  face  of  larger  monthly  requirements 
In  Army  and  lessening  recruiting  potential, 
the  Department  of  Defense  does  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
October-December  and  thereafter  unless  the 
draft  authority  is  renewed  early  enough  in 
October  to  permit  the  delivery  of  inductees 
to  start  by  November  1.  1971. 

Army's  total  accession  requirements  for 
new  enlisted  personnel  for  the  October- 
Decmber  1971  quarter  are  estimated  to  be 
52  000  compared  to  42,000  In  the  July-Sep- 
tember period.  Normally,  enlistments  during 
the  October-December  quarter  are  20% 
below  those  during  the  seasonally  good  re- 
cruiting months  of  July-September. 

While  entries  Into  immediate  active  service 
held  up  during  July  and  August,  the  number 
of  young  men  committing  themselves  to 
future  entry  through  Delay  ErUlstment  Pools 
declined  13%  from  the  same  period  in  1970. 
In  the  Navy  the  decline  was  nearly  60%. 
This  decline  Indicates  a  potentially  serious 
reduction  In  late  fall  enlistments  In  the 
absence  of  the  draft. 

Further  delay  In  enactment  of  the  exten- 
sion of  induction  authority  would  result  in 
a  fall-off  of  draft  motivated  enlistments  in  all 
Services.  The  number  of  true  volunteers 
available.  If  the  draft  motivated  supply  ends, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  FY.  1972  re- 
quirements for  about  465,000  new  men. 
Shortages  would  not  be  confined  to  the  Army 


but  would  also  exist  in  the  Navy,  Air  Force 
and   Marine   Corps   and   would   occur    most 
heavily  among  personnel  of  higher  mental 
abilities  and  aptitudes.  There  Is  no  question 
that  such  shortages  would  adversely  affect 
the  readiness  and  capabUltles  of  all  Services. 
Because   of    the   training    period   required 
for   new   recruits,   failure   to  meet  require- 
ments   for    new   enlisted    personnel    in    the 
immediate  future  viriU  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  Services'  ability  to  meet  requirements 
In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1972.  The  Army 
would  experience  shortages  of  trained  per- 
sonnel which  would  become  critical  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  effect  would  be  very 
severe  In  the  capablUty  to  fill  units  In  all 
Services  which  require  higher  mental  groups 
for    operation    and   maintenance    of   highly 
technical  equipment.  Although  the  Military 
Services  recruited  the  total  number  of  men 
neede<f  in  August,  the   proportion  of  high 
school  graduates  entering  Service  was  below 
the   August   1970   level.   In   the   Army  only 
50.9%  of  August  enlistees  )vere  high  school 
graduates  compared  tQ.a  651.5%  figure  In  Au- 
gust 1970.  Each  of  the  other  Services  had  a 
lower   proportion  of   high  school   graduates 
this  year  compared  with  last  year's  entries. 

The  ability  to  meet  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  requirements  for  new  enlisted  man- 
power will  be  seriously  jeopardized  If  the 
draft  authority  does  not  become  avaUable 
soon.  Experience  has  shown  that  three  quar- 
ters of  all  non-prior  service  enlistments  are 
draft  motivated.  The  long  waiting  lUts  of 
persons  wanting  to  enlist,  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  years,  have  disappeared  In 
many  states.  Further,  the  Air  National  Guard 
Is  below  Its  mandated  strength  and  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Is  not  meeting  the 
recruit  quotas  required  to  maintain  their 
strength.  Unless  the  draft  authority  and 
pay  increases  are  restored.  Guard  and  Re- 
serve strengths  can  be  expected  to  deterto- 
rate  further.  This  deterioration  would  he 
hazardous  at  a  time  when  we  are  increasing 
reliance  on  and  readiness  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  as  part  of  the  Total 
Force  Concept. 

Immediate  reinstatement  of  the  Induction 
authority  is  needed  despite  the  Army's  early 
release  of  a  number  of  Inductees  during  the 
winter  months.  The  early  releases  are  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  the  50,000  man-year 
reduction  In  Army  strength  contained  In  the 
pending  draft  extension  bill.  The  early  re- 
leases will  go  to  men  who  cannot  be  deployed 
overseas  because  their  remaining  time  in 
service  Is  too  short.  Draftees  entering  the 
Army  In  the  November-January  period  will 
complete  their  training  during  April-June 
1972.  The  requirement  for  these  trained  per- 
sonnel is  determined  by  the  number  of  In- 
ductees being  released  early  because  of  the 
Army  strength  reduction  In  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

It  is  estimated  that  draft  calls  for  the 
balance  of  FY  1972,  If  the  draft  authority  Is 
promptly  renewed,  would  not  exceed  80,000- 
100,000.  Total  calls  of  this  magnitude  would 
continue  the  decline  which  started  In  FY 
1969.  By  fiscal  years  the  total  draft  calls 
were: 

Fiscal  year  1968.  343,300. 
Fiscal  year  1969,  266,900. 
Fiscal  year  1970.  209.300. 
Fiscal  year  1971 ,  152,000. 
Fiscal  year  1972  (est.) .  80,000  to  100,000. 
If  enlistments  increase  significantly  as  a 
result  of  enactment  of  the  pay  provisions  of 
H.R.  6531,  the  total  draft  call  for  FY  1972 
may  be  even  lower. 


Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  may 
yield  to  me.  ^     ^    ,     .  , . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor.  I  can  get  the  floor  back. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


MOMENT  OF  TRUTH  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  SYSTEM 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Judge 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  wants  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes,  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  want  to  come 

back. 
Mr.  JAVrra.  I  will  take  6  or  6  minutes. 


Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  nego- 
tiators for  the  United  States  are  enter- 
ing into  the  first  step  of  what  one  of  our 
major    newspapers    calls    an    economic 
poker  game  in  negotiating  for  a  new 
international  policy.  This  very  day  the 
U.S.  representatives  are  meeting  with  the 
10  principal  industrial  nations  of   the 
world  whose  decisions  will  pretty  much 
make  or  break  the  new  economic  policy 
in  its  international  phases  and  the  new 
international  monetary  policy  for  the 
world.  The  U.S.  representation  will  be  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally  and 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  Bums. 
I  thought  it  might  be  useful,  as  I  have 
been  very  close  to  the  development  of  the 
whole  situation,  to  put  on  record,  for  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  coun- 
try, some  observations  upon  this  situa- 
tion. .     ^ 
In  addiUon,  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
spent  some  time  in  Europe  only  as  re- 
cently as  last  week  and  have  a  fairly 
good  concept  of  the  reaction  of  Europe 
to  our  proposals. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  we  acted  as  we  thought  we  had  to 
act  without  necessary  relation  to  the 
situation  of  other  countries,  in  order  to 
compel  what  we  considered  to  be  essential 
to  avoid  severe  economic  difficulties  for 
the  United  States.  I  am  in  agreement 
that  we  had  to  act  and  that  on  the 
whole — I  may  differ  with  some  things  in 
the  package — we  did  what  had  to  be 
done. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious,  and 
the  President  himself  has  made  it  clear, 
that  just  as  he  is  going  to  end  the  freeze 
in  90  days,  and  succeed  it  with  a  new  and, 
we  hope,  effective  wage-price  poUcy  and 
machinery  to  implement  it,  so  we  will 
have  to,  within  a  very  measurable  period 
of  time,  move  similarly  in  the  Interna- 
tional field.  Simply  slapping  on  the  10 
percent  surcharge  and  cutting  the  link 
between  the  dollar  and  gold  are  strictly 
temporary  Phase  I  operations.  The  Pres- 
ident himself,  when  he  presented  the 
matter  to  the  country  on  August  15, 
stated  that  he  called  for  and  looked  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  new  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  key  problem  which  we  face  in  Europe 
in  this  regard — and  that  is  the  home  of 
the  principal  financial  nations  of  the 
world,  other  than  Japan  and  Canada,  and 
Japan  and  Canada  are  very  much  a  part 
of  the  group  that  begins  to  meet  today, 
the  so-caUed  Group  of  Ten.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  that  bothers  them  is  that  they 
took  the  United  States  action  to  be  strict- 
ly unilateral,  with  the  United  States  sort 
of  turning  to  Europe,  Japan,  and  Canada 
and  saying  to  them,  "You  are  on  your 
own.  whatever  you  do  to  counter  this  la 
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your  responsibility,  and  If  you  have  any 
propositions,  make  them  and  we  will  lis- 
ten." 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
come  to  change  that,  by  taking  the  posi- 
tion, first,  that  we  will  ourselves  make  a 
proposal  for  a  new  international  mone- 
tary system;  and,  second,  that  we  are 
ready  to  negotiate  our  proposal.  I  believe 
that  these  two  declarations  will  represent 
such  a  healthy  development  in  making 
the  other  nations  feel  that  these  meas- 
ures are  temporary,  and  that  we  are 
ready  to  negotiate  on  a  multilateral  basts 
in  order  to  replace  them  with  a  more  per- 
manent system,  that  we  ought  immedi- 
ately to  take  this  particular  step. 

A  satisfactory  realinement  of  curren- 
cies is  the  major  short-term  objective  of 
the  United  States.  I  accept  the  argu- 
ments that  retention  of  the  surcharge 
makes  a  satisfactory  realinement  of  cur- 
rencies difflciilt  and  feel  that  disposition 
of  the  import  surcharge  will  have  to  be 
part  of  a  package  settlement  which  would 
see  a  substantial  realinement  of  major 
currencies  against  the  dollar. 

Over  the  short-rxm,  I  also  feel  that  a 
widening  of  the  permitted  bands  of  cur- 
rency fluctuations,  say  from  1  to  3  per- 
cent against  the  other  should  be  im- 
plemented. 

An  emerging  major  issue  is  the  EXuo- 
pean  request,  which  the  Common  Market 
countries  Just  made,  and  in  which  it  Is 
reported  that  Britain  and  Japan  have 
Joined  is  for  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
This  is  totally  unrealistic  over  the  short 
run  for,  even  from  the  purely  mechanical 
point  of  view.  Congress  could  not  act  on 
it  In  time  to  tie  it  to  early  disposition  of 
the  import  surcharge.  This  cannot  how- 
ever, be  ruled  out  In  terms  of  the  long 
run  and  may  become  a  key  part  of  the 
phase  n  negotiations. 

Therefore,  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  twjp  propositions  which  I  have 
recommended,  first  that  the  United 
States  make  its  own  proposal  of  what  It 
would  like  to  see  as  a  new  international 
monetary  system,  and  second,  that  it 
offer  to  negotiate  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Group  of  Ten  on  the  basis  of 
that  proposal,  represent  the  soimdest 
course. 

The  short-run  problems  can  best  be 
handled  that  way,  as  I  have  described; 
and  It  is  impractical  and  unrealistic  for 
Europe  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
will  devalue  absolutely  or  devalue  by 
changing  the  price  of  gold  in  terms  of 
dollars  in  the  Immediate  future. 

The  long-term  problems  are  more  dif- 
ficult even  if  one  can  assume  that  the 
short-term  goal  of  a  satisfactory  realine- 
ment of  currencies  will  be  achieved — 
meaning  by  the  end  of  this  year,  which  I 
believe  is  thoroughly  possible  in  the  way 
I  have  suggested.  The  long-term  prob- 
lems, in  my  view,  include  the  future  role 
of  gold  in  the  international  monetary 
system;  the  future  role  of  the  dollar  as  a 
reserve  currency:  the  parity  relationship 
between  the  dollar  and  gold;  and  the 
need  to  create  an  international  reserve 
standard  Independent  of  £my  national 
currency. 

That  U  generally  associated  with  the 
idea  of  an  international  reserve  system 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International 


Monetary  Fund,  in  which  large  parts  of 
the  world's  existing  gold  and  currency 
reserves  will  be  deposited  and  a  new 
amplitude  will  be  developed  in  the  is- 
suance of  the  so-called  special  drawing 
rights — paper  gold. 

So  we  need,  first,  to  prepare  an  agenda 
for  negotiating  all  these  questions  on  a 
longer  range  basis  in  international 
forums.  In  the  trade  area,  negotiations 
leading  to  a  definition  of  the  future  re- 
lationship between  an  expanded  Com- 
mon Market,  which  will  Include  the 
United  Kingdom  and  certain  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  the  United  States, 
likewise  are  essential,  as  are  continuing 
trade  negotiations  with  Japan.  In  turn, 
the  granting  of  generalized  tariff  pref- 
erences to  the  less  developed  countries 
of  the  world  remains  an  unfinished  item 
on  the  U.S.  trade  agenda. 

That  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  our 
overseas  defense  costs  will  be  an  increas- 
ingly important  area  of  negotiations  now 
has  been  signaled  by  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  Senator  Mans- 
field stated  only  yesterday  his  intention 
to  push  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Europe — which  Is  a  form  of 
burden  sharing — and  I  note  that  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT  addressed  himself  to  this 
issue  during  his  outstanding  interview 
with  Elizabeth  Drew  of  WETA  last  night. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
President's  announcement  of  August  14, 
the  United  States  entered  a  new  era  in 
its  international  relations.  We  now  have 
the  potential  to  build  a  new  and  equi- 
table world  economic  order  that  would 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  Nation  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 
Likewise,  the  potential  also  exists — if 
negotiations  fail  and  if  any  country  or 
group  of  countries  overplays  its  hand- 
to  move  the  world  backward  into  ramp- 
ant nationalism,  trade  war  between  re- 
gional competing  blocs,  and  economic 
stagnation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  can  hold 
it6  own  in  any  of  this,  but  we  are  not 
interested,  either  economically,  politi- 
cally, or  militarily,  in  a  "Fortress  U.S.A." 
This  is  hardly  the  way  in  which  our  peo- 
ple expect  to  develop  and  carry  out  the 
destiny  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
world  improvement  and  world  peace.  So, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  the  next  stage  is  the  ne- 
gotiation stage  in  the  international  field 
with  respect  to  a  new  international 
monetary  system,  and  I  believe  that  the 
proper  first  step  toward  that  end  should 
and  can  be  taken  now  by  our  represent- 
atives meeting  with  the  Group  of  Ten 
which  opens  today.  That  should  consist 
of  the  United  States  putting  forward  its 
program  by  which  currencies  can  be  re- 
aligned as  a  condition  of  removing  the 
surcharge,  assuming  that  an  agreement 
can  be  reached.  The  next  step  would  be 
a  more  permanent  realinement  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  But  all 
of  this  requires,  first,  a  proposal  by  us, 
and,  second,  an  expression  clearly,  dis- 
tinctly, and  most  authoritatively  of  our 
willingness  to  negotiate. 

That  does  not  seem  to  have  gotten 
across  as  yet  to  our  principal  trading 
partners  in  the  world.  I  urge  it  very 


strongly  upon  the  President  and  upon 
our  delegation  which  has  now  gone  to 
these  meetings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  inter- 
pretive article  entitled  "Economic  Poker 
Game,"  written  by  Leonard  SUk  and  pub- 
lished in  today's  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Sept.  15,  1971] 
Economic  Poksk  Gaick — Amisicans  Playing 
FOB  Major  Stakis  As  Group  of  10  Con- 
venes IN  London 

(By  Leonard  SUk) 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  B.  Ck)n- 
nally,  the  take-charge  guy  of  President  Nix- 
on's New  Economic  Policy,  has  his  work  cut 
out  for  him  in  facing  angry  foreign  critics  at 
the  monetary  and  trade  conference  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  nations  that  starts  in  London 
today.  The  United  States  intends  to  keep 
the  heat  on  the  other  rich  capitalist  coun- 
tries— Britain,  Japan,  Canada,  West  Germany, 
Prance,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland  as  an  observer — to 
take  steps  that  wUl  enable  this  country  to 
swing  from  a  huge  balance-of-payments  de- 
ficit to  a  surplus  position. 

STEPS     ARE     UNCERTAIN 

Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  Paul  V. 
Volcker  has  told  Congress  that  the  United 
States  basic  payments  deficit  ran  at  a  $9-bll- 
ilon  annual  rate  in  the  flrst  half  of  1971;  on 
an  official  settlements  basis,  the  United 
States  deficit  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of  (22- 
blllion  la  this  year's  first  quarter. 

At  least  for  public  and  Congressional  con- 
sumption, Messrs.  Connally,  Volcker  and  their 
associates  are  refusing  to  make  clear  exactly 
what  steps  they  want  other  nations  to  take 
to  help  the  United  Slates  wipe  out  Its 
deficits.  Nor  will  they  say  when  or  under 
what  conditions  the  United  States  will  drop 
the  Import  surcharge  or  discrimination 
against  foreign  capital  goods. 

The  Administration  recognizes  that  it  is 
asking  for  "a  lot,"  including  a  realignment 
of  exchange  rates  by  other  countries  to  make 
their  money  more  expensive  in  terms  of  the 
dollar,  a  major  reduction  of  trade  barriers 
against  American  goods,  and  an  increase  In 
military  burden-sharing  by  others. 

FORCE  or  WtLI. 

The  European  Common  Market  countries 
have  insisted  that  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  devalue  the  dollar  in  terms  of 
gold  If  it  expects  to  get  a  realignment  of  ex- 
change rates,  but  the  United  States  is  against 
changing  the  gold  price  of  the  dollar  for 
several  reasons.  One  Is  simply  prestige;  the 
Administration  thinks  that  for  this  country 
overtly  to  devalue  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold 
wotild  be  a  sign  of  weakness. 

While  some  economists  regard  this  as  na- 
tionalistic nonsense.  Administration  officials 
appear  determined  to  demonstrate  the  force 
of  their  wUl  by  refusing  to  devalue  the  dol- 
lar— though  a  major  goal  of  the  N.E.P.  Is  In 
fact  a  dollar  devaluation. 

However,  the  Administration  thinks  that 
the  issue  of  who  devalues  and  who  upvalues 
is  more  than  a  matter  of  mere  semantics  or 
empty  prestige.  If  the  dollar  looks  weak,  be- 
cause the  United  States  yields,  It  Is  feared 
that  other  nations  will  be  less  willing  to  hold 
dollars  or  use  them  as  International  money. 

Some  foreign  representatives  talk  as 
though  they  are  In  fact  determined  to  de- 
throne the  dollar  and  make  it  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  limits  as  other  currencies. 
But  the  United  States  position  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  moet  nations  will  rec- 
ognize that  it  Is  In  their  own  Interest  to 
make  the  dollar  strong  so  that  the  world 
does  not  lack  a  readily  usable  International 
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currency    and    relaUvely    stable    exchange 

There  are  real  economic  gains  and  losses 
depending  on  who  devalues  and  who  up- 
values. If.  say,  Japan  or  France  upvalues, 
their  goods  would  be  more  expensive  In  all 
world  markets;  If  the  United  States  devalues, 
then  Japan  and  France  would  give  up  some 
trading  advantages  in  relation  to  American 
goods  but  not  to  those  of  other  counUles. 

The  NUon  Administration  does  not  be- 
lieve however,  that  even  a  major  revaluation 
of  currencies  In  favor  of  the  dollar  would 
in  Itself  produce  the  big  swing  It  seeks  from 
payments  deficit  to  surplus.  It  wants  major 
trade  concessions  as  well. 

The  Administration  contends  that  the 
United  States  has  held  the  dirty  end  of  the 
stick  despite  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
over  the  years  and  that  the  United  States 
started  bargaining  from  a  more  liberal  posi- 
tion than  foreign  countries. 

This  is  a  view  that  many  economists— ana 
some  political  officers  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment^would  deny.  But  the  AdmlnlsUatlon  s 
economic  policy-makers  think  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  a  haven  of  soft-bargain- 
ers where  United  States  business  Interests 
have  been  concerned. 
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OATT   VIOLATION    FOUND 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  basic  United 
States  trade  legislation  Is  sUll  the  highly 
protectionist  Smoot-Hawley  Act  of  1930, 
which  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  Im- 
pose the  10  per  cent  Import  surtax  without 
going  to  Congress. 

In  imposing  the  surtax  on  Imports  not  al- 
ready subject  to  quota— of  which  there  are 
more  than  50  Items,  headed  by  oil,  without 
counting  some  Important  items  that  are  on 
Informal  "voluntary"  quotas,  such  as  steel- 
Mr  Nixon  stunned  foreigners  by  wiping  out 
all  tarlfr  cuts  reciprocally  negotiated  by  the 
United  Stetea  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
The  United  States  has  now  been  declared 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  other  OATT  members 
have  the  right  to  retaliate. 

Neverthelesn,  the  Administration  Is  In  no 
hurry  to  surrender  the  bargaining  weapon  of 
the  10  percent  Import  surtax.  Nor  is  it  In  a 
hurry  to  give  up  the  discriminatory  clause 
of  the  proposed  10  percent  Investment  tax 
credit,  which  limits  the  tax  break  to  Ameri- 
can-made capital  goods  whUe  the  import 
surtax  Is  in  force. 

Even  if  the  10  percent  Import  surtax  were 
to  be  dropped  Immediately,  the  Administra- 
tion still  would  grant  an  Investment  tax 
credit  of  only  5  percent  to  foreign-made  ca- 
pital goods  rather  than  the  10  percent  credit 
American  goods  would  get  in  the  flrst  year. 
The  combination  of  the  Import  surcharge 
and  Investment  tax  credit  create  a  22  per- 
cent price  barrier  for  other  nations  seeking 
to  sell  capital  goods  to  American  companies 
to  surmount.  In  addition,  prices  of  foreign- 
made  capital  goods  have  been  further  in- 
creased in  some  cases  by  the  upward  valua- 
tion of  national  currencies. 

Foreigners  accuse  the  United  States  of 
adopting  beggar-my-nelghbor  policies;  they 
say  the  United  States  now  proposes.  In  ef- 
fect, to  export  Its  unemployment  to  them. 

They  Insist  that  the  United  States  drop 
the  import  surcharge  as  a  condition  for  a 
realignment  of  exchange  rates. 

President  Nixon  suggests  that  the  United 
States  Is  now  in  a  poker  game  and  must  play 
the  best  It  can  to  win. 

He  told  Congress  that  after  World  War  n, 
the  United  States  had  all  the  poker  chips 
and  "we  had  to  spread  them  arovmd  so  that 
others  could  play." 

That  was  true  in  the  1940e.  he  said,  and 
partially  true  In  the  60'b  and  even  the  early 
60'8  but  "It  Is  no  longer  true  today."  Now, 
said  the  President,  "the  time  Is  past  for  the 
United  States  to  compete  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  her  back." 


Whether  a  hand  tied  behind  your  back  In 
a  poker  game  matters  much  la  moot.  But  the 
game  of  poker,  which  the  British  historian 
D.  W.  Brogan  regards  as  the  true  clue  to  the 
American  character,  is  fundamentally  based 
on  bluffing — or,  to  put  it  more  accurately, 
on  skill  In  leveling  threats  that  are  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  bluffs. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Connally  are  advertising 
their  belief  that  they  have  the  cards  to  beat 
their  opponents  in  the  poker  game.  They 
hear  the  threats  of  retaliation — in  the  politi- 
cal as  well  as  the  economic  area — and  think 
it  is  the  foreigners  who  are  bluffing. 

Some  officials  virlthin  the  Administration 
are  appalled  at  having  the  whole  money  and 
trade  problem  cast  in  terms  of  the  poker 
analogy,  with  its  implications  of  threato. 
bluffs,  big  winners  and  big  losers. 

Nevertheless,  the  Administration's  leaders 
warn  that  if  foreign  governments  do  not  do 
for  the  United  States  what  they  earlier  were 
prepared  to  do  for  Britain,  Canada,  Italy  and 
others  when  they  were  in  serious  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  the  United  SUtes  Is 
ready  to  limit  their  access  to  the  big  Ameri- 
can market  and  pursue  its  own  economic  and 
foreign-policy  alms  as  It  sees  fit. 

Critics  fear  that  the  new  Nixon  policy 
marks  a  decisive  turn  away  from  the  for- 
eign economic  and  political  line  backed  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  by  the  so-called 
American  Establishment,  which  Included  the 
Elsenhower  AdmlnistraUon  as  well  as  the 
Democratic  Administrations  that  preceded 
and  followed  it. 


NIXON'S    MOVES   SCORED 

Mr.  Nixon's  critics  contend  that  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  economic  moves  will  under- 
mine his  domestic  moves  to  stop  inflation. 
In  the  celebrated  Pepperdine  College  ad- 
dress, Arthur  P.  Bums,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  caUed  for  uade  liberaliza- 
tion as  a  means  of  helping  to  check  Inflation- 
ary pressures  at  home. 

The  Nixon  Administration  now  Is  presently 
heading  In  the  opposite  direction;  protection 
of  American  producers  from  foreign  competi- 
tion coiUd  ultimately  intensify  Inflation. 

However,  the  Nixon  foreign  economic  policy 
is  still  ambiguous.  The  President  and  Secre- 
tary Connally  are  prepared  to  stay  with  the 
aggressive,  nationalistic  line  until  foreigners 
adjust  but  to  moderate  it  if  and  when  other 
countries  move  to  help  the  United  States  re- 
gain international  balance. 

Worries  are  spreading  throughout  the 
world  that  heightened  nationalism  In  the 
United  States— a  reaction  to  the  long  and 
bitter  Vietnam  war— and  growing  support  for 
economic  protectionism- a  reaction  to  In- 
tense foreign  competition,  domestic  Inflation 
and  unemployment— will  ultimately  force 
the  Nixon  Administration  to  resolve  its  am- 
biguities on  the  Bide  of  an  aggressive 
jingoism.  ^        . 

ThU  could  breed  similar  reactions  abroad 
and  split  the  non-Communist  world  Into 
largely  Isolated  blocs. 

This  Is  the  hazard  that  confronts  the 
Group  of  Ten  nations  now  meeting  in  London 
and  will  face  the  annual  conference  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  In  Washington 
later  this  month. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAET  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend 
the  MiUtary  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
Join  in  urging  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
pending  conference  report.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  conference  report,  and  its  subject 
matter  has  been  given  long — and  perhaps 
over-long — consideration.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  the  proposed  tabling 
maneuver  and  any  other  attempts  to 
sidetrack  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  long  and  somewhat 
stormy  conference  on  this  measure  pro- 
duced a  reasonable  compromise  in  all 
respects,  and  I  do  include  the  controversy 
over  the  so-called  Mansfield  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  House  conferees  would — 
or  will,  if  the  conference  is  reconvened — 
go  beyond  their  present  oommitments. 

Two  major  issues  are  involved,  other 
than  the  Mansfield  amendment.  There  is 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  draft.  I  think 
it  is  needed.  There  are  pay  provisions  to 
benefit  the  military.  I  think  they  are 
needed,  also. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
hopes  of  some  people,  in  and  out  of  the 
Senate,  for  an  all-volunteer  force  have 
tended  to  obscure  the  need  for  a  continu- 
ing draft.  No  competent  authority  be- 
Ueves  that  an  all -volunteer  force  can  be 
brought  into  being  now,  so  a  draft  ex- 
tension is  needed  in  any  case.  Indeed,  the 
military  services  say  they  have  already 
been  hurt  by  the  2-month  draft  holiday. 
As  to  the  question  of  military  pay,  the 
increase  provided  in  the  conference  re- 
port will  provide  the  necessary  incentives 
to  give  the  volunteer  force  concept  a  fair 
test. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  confer- 
ence report  gives  unfair  treatment  to 
men  in  the  low  enlisted  pay  grades.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  conference  report  will  redress 
inequities  which  have  existed  in  the  mili- 
tary pay  structure  since  1952. 

Over  71  percent  of  the  pay  and  allow- 
ance increases  in  the  conference  report 
go  to  individuals  with  under  2  years 
service.  The  figure  for  the  House  bill  was 
64  percent.  For  the  Senate,  it  was  74  per- 
cent. 

Once  the  conference  report's  pay  scales 
are  in  effect,  basic  pay  rates  for  indi- 
viduals with  less  than  2  years'  service 
will  have  been  increased  189  percent 
since  1952,  as  compared  with  151  per- 
cent for  all  the  over  2-year  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand newspaper  accoimts  which  indicate 
that  a  "coaUtion"  has  formed  to  reject 
this  conference  report  by  one  parliamen- 
tary device  or  another.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  a  strong  coalition  should  be 
pushing  to  speed  passage. 

The  conference  bill  provides  a  draft 
extension  which  is  necessary  even  if  it  is 
viewed  as  a  transitional  step  toward  an 
all-volunteer  force.  The  bill  Includes  pay 
increases  which  are  deserved  by  the  mili- 
tary and  can  provide  incentives  If  the 
volunteer  force  is  to  be  formed.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  Justification  for  the 
conference  report  is  overwhelming. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  tabling 
motion  and,  then,  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence report,  so  that  this  7-month  cUff- 
hanger  can  be  ended  and  the  military 
can  be  assured  of  manpower  necessary 
for  the  Nation's  defense. 
Mr.  President,  In  light  of  the  present 
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<actlon  on  the  wage^arice  freeze  and 
what  is  likely  to  occur  afterward,  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  only  military 
bill  that  will  come  before  the  Senate  In 
this  session.  The  military  are  long  over- 
due in  their  need  for  a  pay  raise,  to  make 
their  pay  comparable  to  that  of  others 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  they  are 
hurt  {IS  badly  as  anyone  by  reason  of  the 
freeze  that  is  in  effect  at  this  time. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  and  to  give  the  military  a 
pay  raise,  when  it  can  be  granted.  That, 
of  course,  will  be  after  the  freeze  has 
been  lifted.  It  is  a  pay  rais"  for  which 
they  are  long  overdue. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  No  one  is 
better  qualified  than  he  to  pass  on  a 
set  of  complicated  facts  such  as  presented 
here. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  been  concerned  all  year  about  this 
biU  and  about  the  draft.  He  knows  the 
necessity  for  it.  He  knows  the  need  for 
an  equitable  pay  raise.  Although  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  was  not  a  member 
of  the  conference,  he  was  of  great  as- 
sistance in  helping  solve  some  of  the 
problems  there.  He  had  a  very  urgent 
and  demanding  assignment  in  another 
committee  at  that  time,  in  connection 
with  hearings,  but  we  had  the  benefit  of 
his  constant  counsel  and  advice.  I  thank 
him  for  that.  I  know  of  his  continued 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  as  well 
as  in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  any  other 
remarks  at  this  time.  I  might  want  to 
make  some  remarks  later,  before  the 
Senate  adjourns.  For  the  time  being.  I 
yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  the 
most  damaging  legislative  blow  to  our 
national  security  in  years  could  come 
tomorrow  if  the  Senate  votes  in  favor 
of  tabling  the  conference  report  on  the 
draft  extension  bill. 

If  this  report  is  tabled,  the  chances  of 
extending  the  draft  another  2  years 
will  be  placed  in  serious  jeopardy.  With- 
out the  draft  a  military  manpower  crisis 
of  serious  proportions  will  result  and 
those  who  favor  an  all-volunteer  force 
may  see  their  hopes  vanish. 

An  orderly,  phased  transition  to  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force  is  necessarj' 
if  this  goal  is  to  be  achieved.  At  present 
few  of  the  inducements  and  changes 
needed  to  attract  volimteers  to  either 
the  regular  forces  or  the  reserves  have 
been  enacted. 

While  I  remained  unconvinced  that 
aa  all-volunteer  force  of  the  necessary 
quantity  and  quality  can  be  obtained  to 
assure  our  national  security.  I  do  see 
how  delay  or  elimination  of  the  draft 
would  wreck  the  chances  of  this  concept 
succeeding. 


The  Members  of  this  body  should  also 
weigh  carefully  the  warning  of  Chair- 
man John  Stennis  that  if  this  report 
is  tabled  he  doubts  a  new  compromise 
can  be  reached.  If  the  draft  is  killed  in 
this  manner,  then  the  militarj-  pay  raise 
and  other  important  provisions  of  this 
act  will  die  also. 

Some  in  the  Senate  say  they  favor  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  but  dislike  the  de- 
cisions of  the  conference.  They  want  the 
bill  returned  to  conference  so  that  their 
ideas  can  be  written  into  a  new  bill.  If 
the  draft  is  killed  by  this  action,  and 
our  military  forces  disintegrate,  those 
who  voted  to  table  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  real- 
ize we  have  been  working  on  this  bill 
since  hearings  began  in  February  De- 
bate on  the  Senate  floor  began  Mav  5 
and  lasted  until  June  24  after  over  50 
amendments  had  been  considered. 

The  conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  deliberated  well  over  a  month 
trying  to  write  a  compromise  bill  suit- 
able to  both  Houses.  The  House  prompt- 
ly passed  the  compromise  version.  The 
Senate  should  now  pass  it. 

It  is  serious  business  to  reject  a  con- 
ference report  on  any  bill.  Enactment 
of  legislation  involves  compromise.  We 
cannot  each  have  our  own  way.  The 
conference  members  on  the  draft  exten- 
sion worked  long  and  hard  to  come  up 
with  the  best  bill  possible.  The  con- 
ferees were  the  senior  men  from  both 
committees. 

The  Senate  must  realize  that  if  to- 
morrow's effort  to  table  the  report  is 
successful  it  will  nullify  the  agreement 
on  the  28  differences  in  the  Senate  and 
House  bills.  Old  issues,  once  settled,  will 
be  reopened. 

Two  issues  in  the  draft  extension  bill 
seem  to  be  on  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  this  body — the  Mansfield  amendment 
and  the  pay  proposals. 

First,  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  it 
can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  reason  for  the  long  conference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  was  due 
to  the  Senate's  effort  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible compromise  on  this  amendment.  If 
we  are  forced  back  to  conference  I  see 
little  hope  of  obtaining  any  wording 
which  would  come  closer  to  the  original 
amendment. 

Second,  the  pay  proposals.  There  are 
some  who  are  leading  the  fight  to  leturn 
the  bill  to  the  conference  on  the  ground 
that  the  pay  compromise  falls  short  of 
properly  rewarding  the  first-term  soldier. 

The  Senate  must  bear  in  mind  that 
while  the  first  termer  is  important  and 
should  be  fully  compensated  it  is  the  ca- 
reer soldier  who  holds  the  services  to- 
gether. If  we  are  to  encourage  men  to 
make  a  career  of  the  service  then  the 
higher  grades  must  also  be  made  more 
attractive. 

The  axuiual  cost  of  this  pay  bill  is  $2.4 
billion.  It  exceeds  by  over  $1  bilUon  the 
next  highest  pay  raise  which  was  enacted 
in  1963.  It  would  be  unwise  to  pass  a  pay 
bill  of  this  size  and  not  recognize  in  some 
way  the  needs  of  our  career  military 
personnel. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  on  the  floor 
Tuesday  we  are  racing  head  on  into  a 


military  personnel  crisis  if  we  continue 
delay  of  the  draft.  I  cited  many  statistics 
to  support  that  position. 

Yesterday,  the  service  Secretaries  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  expressed  their  grave  concern  if  the 
draft  bill  is  tabled  in  the  Senate. 

I  would  like  to  cite  for  the  Senate  some 
of  the  points  made  in  this  highly  unusual 
committee  session. 

First,  the  Army  represented  by  Secre- 
tary Robert  Froehike  and  Gen.  Bruce 
Palmer  made  these  points: 

1.  Army  enlisted  personnel  strength  will 
fall  below  needed  levels  If  the  draft  Is  delayed 
past  September. 

2.  The  all-volunteer  force  concept  will  be 
Imperiled  If  the  draft  Is  not  continued  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years. 

3.  The  quality  type  Army  soldier  able  to 
perform  duty  on  complex  Army  systems  Is  not 
being  obtained  through  enlistments  and  can 
be  obtained  only  through  the  draft  at  this 
time. 

4.  In  July  36%  of  the  men  enlisted  were  In 
the  lowest  acceptable  qualification  category 
and  47 '."o  of  those  enlisting  were  not  high 
school  graduates. 

Navy  representatives  at  the  meeting 
included  Secretary  John  Chafee  and 
Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt.  They  said: 

1.  without  the  draft  the  Navy  will  be  able 
to  obtain  only  62%  of  the  hlgh-quallty-type 
enlistees  and  only  85%  of  the  needed  officer 
force. 

2.  Naval  Reserve  forces  will  be  able  to 
meet  only  two-thirds  of  personnel  require- 
ments as  many  reservists  are  draft-Induced. 

3.  The  Navy  manpower  pool  of  likely  en- 
listees has  dropped  35  %  In  the  past  2  months. 

4.  The  Marines  estimate  they  can  get 
only  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  numbers 
they  need  If  the  draft  expires. 

5.  Marine  Reserve  strength  will  drop  to 
5Q'"c  of  requirement  without  the  draft. 

The  Air  Force,  represented  by  Secre- 
tary Robert  Seamaiis,  Jr.,  and  Gen.  John 
Ryan  made  these  points: 

1.  The  Air  Force  was  1.800  short  In  the 
4th  Quarter  of  FY  1971  and  estimated  a  short- 
age of  7.000  airmen  for  the  1st  Quarter  of 
FY  1972  since  the  draft  has  been  shut  down. 

2.  In  the  past  some  94%  of  enlistees  were 
high  school  graduates  while  In  Augtist  this 
figure  fell  to  84%. 

3.  ROTC  enrollments  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember are  down  and  reports  from  the  field 
Indicate  the  draft  shutdown  Is  the  main 
cause. 

4.  In  filling  reserve  slots  last  year  only  3 
Interviews  were  necessary  to  get  1  man.  but 
this  summer  It  required  7  Interviews  to  get 
1  man.  Men  on  waiting  Usts  told  the  Reserve 
recruiters  they  were  no  longer  Interested. 

Mr.  President,  Admiral  Zumwalt  also 
made  an  interesting  point  that  would 
have  an  impact  on  aU  services.  He  noted 
that,  if  the  economy  picked  up,  as  we  all 
hope  it  will,  then  service  enlistments 
would  decrease. 

In  summary,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  personnel  shortfall  in  our  Regular 
Forces  and  the  marked  downtrend  in  Re- 
serves will  accelerate  if  word  goes  out 
Thursday  that  the  draft  bill  has  been 
tabled  by  the  Senate. 

Our  Army  is  already  short  of  trained 
personnel  in  certain  positions  and  fight- 
ing serious  morale  and  discipline  prob- 
lems due  to  the  drug  culture,  racial  prob- 
lems, and  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 
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The  Senate  must  refuse  this  bid  to 
deal  the  Army  and  the  other  services  an- 
other blow  by  placing  in  jeopardy  the 
draft  extension.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  motion  to  table  the  draft  ex- 
tension conference  report.  We  must  get 
on  with  the  business  of  meeting  this  issue 
head  on,  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  draft 


report,  so  other  important  problems  of 
the  Nation  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  the  sole  surviving  "argument" 
against  tabling  the  draft  bill  conference 
rei:ort  is  the  implaubible  motion  that  any 
delay— any  delay  at  all— in  approving  the 
report  will  cause  a  calamitous  erosion  of 
our  national  security. 

1970-71  DRAFT  CALLS  AND  ACCESSIONS  COMPARCD 


Rather  than  allow  this  assertion  to 
collapse  from  under  its  own  burden  of  in- 
credibility, I  v.T.nt  to  shore  some  facts 
Vv'ith  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
table  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
'  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1970  draft 
calls 


1970  DOD 
total  volunteers 


1970  Army 
volunteers 


1971  draft 
calls 


1971  DOD 
total  volunteers 


1971  Army 
volunteers 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 


13  000 
15,000 
15,000 
15.000 
10.000 
12,000 


25,200 
22.900 
33,  500 
32,300 
32,500 
31,  800 


10,100  17,000  26.800  10.200 

17,600  15,000  22,500  8,500 

14,000  10,000  38,400  16,000 

11500  35,400  13.600 

il  800  '   :;   38.800  14,400 

13,700  - 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Tliese  figures  de- 
molish the  argument  that  instant  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report  is  all  that 
stands  between  the  Republic  and  catas- 
trophe. Specifically,  these  figures  clearly 
establish  three  things: 

First,  that  monthly  accssslons  are  even 
higher  than  last  year,  although  the  army 
is  now  dropping  its  force  levels; 

Second,  that  even  without  the  draft, 
July  and  August,  that  total  accessions 
are  higher  than  those  figures  for  the 
same  months  last  year;  and 

Third,  that  the  training  establishment 
cannot  be  lying  fallow,  as  total  acces- 
sions are  up  to  comparable  months  last 
year. 

Note  tliat  Army  figiu-es  for  April 
year's  figures,  as  distinguished  from  total 
DOD — military. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pentagon  has  issued 
a  formal  statement  predicting  needed 
draft  calls  of  80,000  to  100,000  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

Taking  the  most  conservative  figure — 
100,000 — and  placing  that  number 
needed  from  December  through  next 
June,  the  monthly  draft  call  will  be  only 
14,300 — a  figuie  very  compaiabie  to  the 
montloly  calls  of  last  year.  That  level  can 
in  no  way  be  a  burden  on  the  Defense 
Establishment,  including  the  training 
establishment. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  share 
with  the  Senate  this  table  concerning 
the  various  services'  own  quotas,  and 
their  commendable  success  in  meeting 
them,  wliich  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORRO'W 

Mr.  BYRD  of  "West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
o'ojcction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Quota 

Actus! 

enlistments 

July       August 

July 

August 

Army 

Air  Force 

Marines 

9,  500        13,  500 
8,628         9,439 
5,  500         5,  600 

14,  800 
8,677 
5  256 
8.177 

14,900 
9,444 
5,280 

Navy 

8,300        10.300 

10.373 

dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  EXTENSION  OF  THE  DRAFT  TO 
BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  extension  of  the  draft,  which  is  a 
privileged  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Friday,  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
facts  should  lay  to  rest  the  nation  that 
the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
Senate  work  its  true  will  on  the  draft 
bill. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow,  as  near- 
ly as  it  can  now  be  seen,  is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  , 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  Hmited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine 
morning  business  on  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate will  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  extension 
and  revision  of  the  Draft  Act. 

There  are  Indications  that  there  may 
be  a  motion  to  table  the  conference  re- 
port on  tomorrow.  If  such  a  motion  is  of- 
fered, that  motion  will  not  be  debatable 
unless  a  unanimous-consent  order  is  en- 
tered, and  agreed  to,  allowing  time  for 
debate  on  such  tabling  motion. 

Senators  are  therefore  on  notice  that 
there  may  be  a  rollcall  vote  or  roUcall 
votes  on  tomorrow  and  that  there  may 
be  a  rollcall  vote  or  rcUcall  votes  on  Fri- 
day. In  accordance  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  dlstlnguLshed  majority 
leader  some  time  ago,  moreover,  the 
Senate  may  bold  Saturday  meetings  at 
any  time  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  if  It  appears  to  be  neceissary. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  and  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
final  quorum  call  today^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  iu  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
September  16,  1971,  at  10  ajn. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  15,  1971: 

Department  or  Labor 

Richard  J.  Grunewald,  of  CksiinecUcut.  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  ol  Labor,  vice  Je- 
rome M.  Rosow,  resigned. 

National  Library  of  Medicins 

The  loUo wing- named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers or  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service,  for 
the  terms  indicated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
August  3,  1974: 

J.  Stanley  Marshall,  of  Florida,  vice  James 
Chlpman  Fletcher,  resigned. 

For  a  term  of  4  years  from  August  3,  1971: 

Susan  N.  Crawford,  of  Illinois,  vice  Fred- 
erick Herbert  Wagman,   term  expired. 

Bernlce  M.  Hetzner,  of  Nebraska,  vice  Rob- 
ert Hlgglns  Ebert,  term  expired. 

Angelo  M.  May,  of  California,  vice  Bruno 
W.  Augensteln,  term  expired. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

John  E.  Relnhardt,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  Information  officer  of  class  1, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to    the   Federal   Republic   of  Nigeria. 

Department  of  Justice 

Herbert  J.  Stern,  of  Nev/  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  PYederlck  B.  Lacey, 
resigned. 

U.S.   Marine   Corps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  cdlonel : 

Louis  R.  Abraham  Jerry  T.  Bowlin 

John  B.  Acey  Charles  K.  Breslauer 

John  A.  Adams  Clyde  W.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Richard  J.  Adams  Lawrence  J.  Brlggs 

Thomas  O.  Adams  Robert  O.  Broad,  Jr. 

Mars  M.  AdJcins  Earl  E.  Browa 

Francis  R.  Allen  Desmond  F.  Browne 

Jesse  L.  Altman,  Jr.  Ralph  E.  Brubaker 

Dennis  N.  Anderson  Samuel  P.  Brutcher 

Ira  C.  Anderson  John  J.  Burke,  Jr. 

Thomas  C.  Andrew,  Mervyn  J.  Burns 

Jr.  Marlon  G.  Busby 
Harold  L.  Angle  Peter  M.  Busch 
Phillip  T.  Arman  John  W.  Butler 
B.  L.  Avars,  Jr.  Richard  D.  Buttolph 
Robert  L.  Baggett  Joseph  C.  Byram,  Jr. 
George  L.  Bailey  Pasquale  L.  Cacace 
George  N.  Bailey,  Jr.  Michael  P.  Cady 
Richard  A.  Bailey  John  J.  Caldas,  Jr. 
Harry  H.  Balr  Robert  C.  Caldwell 
George  A.  Baker  HI  Dougal  A.  Cameron  III 
Terrance  P.  Baker  Peter  J.  Canzano 
WUiiam  R.  Ball  Richard  P.  Capatosto 
WUUam  H.  Barnard  Ronald  E.  CardweU 
John  A.  Barry  John  D.  Carlton 
Karlton  L.  Batt  Robert  T.  Carney 
Andrew  F.  Bauer  Donald  S.  Can- 
Robert  C.  Baughman  Richard  W.  Carr 
Peter  S.  Beck  Daniel  I.  Carroll 
Raymond  A.  Becker  Edward  P.  Carroll 
Pierre  H.  Begnaud  John  E.  Carroll,  Jr. 
Daniel  T.  Benn  Brendan  J.  Cassldy 
Arthur  A.  Bergm&n  James  E.  Casslty 
Herbert  T.  Berwald,  Donald  E.  Cathcart 

Jr.  John  O.  Celli 

Donald  C.  Blckel  Charles  W.  Chain  III 

Donald  C.  Bleger  Ralph  L.  Chapman 

Richard  K.  Biel  Keith  L.  Chrlstensen 

Edward  A.  Blrzer  Walter  T.  Chwatek 

Cafl  E.  Black  Richard  J.  Ctsewskl 
a«orge  M.  Blackburn  Arthur  B.  Clark 

Clay  D.  Blackwell  Dale  H.  Clark 

Ronald  E.  Blanchard  George  Clark 

William  A.  Bloomer  Edward  J.  Clarkson 
George  F.  Boemerman  David  M.  Clauretle 

George  J.  Bollard  Robert  E.  Cleveland 

James  L.  Bolton  Thaddeus  S.  Coates 

Royca  L.  Bond  Joseph  F.  Cody,  Jr. 

William  Boone  John  C.  Coffin 


Barry  S.  Colassard  Billy  M.  Grimes 

Pred  J.  Cone  Roy  M.  Gulick,  Jr. 

Thomas  F.  Conway  Richard  A.  Gvistafson 

Richard  J.  Coogan  Darold  L.  Guttorm- 
Erneet  T.  Cook,  Jr.  son 

Thomas  D.  Cooney  Charles  R.  Habgood 

James  L.  Cooper  Robert  D.  Hagan 

Wade  H.  Cooper  Don  K.  Hanna 

Roy  G.  Corbett  Richard  O.  Harper 

James  M.  Cox  Frederick  R.  Hosier 

Thomas  C.  Cox  Donald  J.  Hatch 

John  M.  Coykendall  Manuel  H.  Hedges 

Ervln  J.  Crampton  Charles  A.  Henry 

James  O.  Cranford  Richard  T.  Henry 

John  D.  Crawford  William  T.  Hewes 

Forrest  W.  Crone  John  M.  Hey 

Timothy  J.  Cronln,  Jr  Arthur  R.  Hlckle 

Donald  F.  Crowe  Jimmle  A.  Hicks 

Ernest  C.  Cunning-  Gary  W.  Hlntz 

ham,  Jr.  Gregory  G.  Hoen 
James  L.  Cunningham  Lyell  H.  Holmes 

John  R.  Cumutt  John  I.  Hopkins 

Kenneth  D.  Curry,  Jr.  Thomas  C.  Houston 

Edward  W.  Cuthbert  Thad  A.  Hoyer 

Sunley  J.  Czubal  Robert  R.  Hull 

John  R.  DaUey  William  S.  Humbert 
Donald  A.  Dalrymple         HI 

Donald  W.  Dane  Donald  L.  Humphrey 

Clarence  L.  Davis  Ralph  S.  Huston 

Neal  L.  Derlckson  Richard  C.  Hyatt 

Donald  E.  DUley  Will  D.  Isbell 

William  E.  Dodds  Henry  C.  Ivy,  Jr. 

William  C.  Doemer  Douald  E.  Jacobsen 

Thomas  C.  Dolson  Eugeue  S.  Jaczko,  Jr. 

John  B.  Donovan,  Jr.  J^ones  D.  Jahn 

Edwin  J.  Doran  Gerald  D.  James 

Richard  T.  Douglas  Russell  E.  Jamison 

Lloyd  J.  Draayer  Fldelas  W.  Jarnot 

John  L.  Drlefer  Edward  P.  Janz 

Bruce  W.  Drlscoll  Leroy  E.  Johnson 

Thomas  K.  Duffy  Richard  J.  Johnson 

Allen  R.  Edena  Robert  C.  Johnson 

OrvlUe  R.  Edmondson  George  E   Jones 

Myrddyn  E.  Edwards  Homer  P.  Jones 

Robert  P.  Eggers  Walter  A.  Jupp 
Stephen  S.  Elsenhauer  Carl  W,  Kachauskas 

Franklin  P.  Eller,  Jr.  Billy  J.  Kahler 

Gerald  L.  EllU  OrvlUe  R.  Kartchner 

Gordon  P.  Emry  Arthur  C.  Katen 

Eldon  L.  Erlckson  John  P.  Keane,  Jr. 

George  J.  Ertlmeler  John  M.  Keenan 

WUUam  R.  Etter  Francis  J.  Kelly 

George  Q.  Evans,  Jr.  Raymond  G.  Kennedy, 
Richard  L.  Evans  Sr. 

WUUam  R.  Falls  William  L.  Kent 

Alex  E.  Fazekas  Richard  J.  Kenworthy 

Warren  A.  Ferdinand  Hugh  T.  Kerr 

Arthur  P.  Flnlon  Alvah  J.  Kettering 

Robert  C.  Finn  Donald  E.  Klrby 

Albert  T.  Fisher  James  P.  Klzer 

Michael  J.  Flblch,  Jr.  John  R.  Koch 

Robert  L.  Fischer  Joseph  B.  Knotts 

WUUam  M.  Foley  Russell  I.  Kramer 

Pat  D.  Ford  Billy  D.  Kraxberger 

Clarence  D.  Foreman  Ronald  G.  Kropp 

Robert  L.  Formanek  Harold  F.  Kuhn 

WUUam  J.  Forrlstall  Allan  W.  Lamb 

Stephen  R.  Foulger  Thomas  J.  Lapham 

Marcus  T.  Fountain,  Nell  M.  Larimer  II 

Jr.  Erik  Lersen 

Robert  D.  Powner  Ralph  L.  Lary,  Jr. 

Ray  M.  Franklin  Herbert  F.  Lawson.  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Frazler,  Jr.  George  H.  Leach 

Bobby  H.  Freeman  Thomas  O.  Leach 

Allen  L.  Fruccl  Jerry  W.  Ledln 

Laurence  S.  Fry  Alex  Lee 

Laurence  R.  Gaboury  Arthur  E.  Lee 

John  A.  Gagen  Howard  V.  Lee 

Louis  F.  Gagnon  Victor  M.  Lee 

Domlnick  R.  Gannon  Julius  M.  Lewis,  Jr. 

John  H  Gary  III  OrvUle  V.  Llppold.  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Qerdlng  Charles  M.  Lively 

Robert  F.  Golns  John  A.  Livingston 

John  C.  Gonzales  Perry  T.  Llewellyn 

Prank  E.  Graham  Robert  H.  Lockwood 

James  R.  Green  Francis  M.  Logan,  Jr. 

Jimmle  L.  Green  Robert  E.  Loehe 

Wallace  M.  Greene  Edward  H.  Loney 

ni  William  H.  Long 

Jesse  R.  Greer  Edmund  P.  Looney,  Jr. 

Joe  L.  Gregorcyk  John  E.  Lorzing 

Charles  E.  Griggs  WUUam  J.  Lottman 


Peter  F.  Lottsfeldt  Reed  PhUUps,  Jr. 

Thomas  P.  Lougheed  Robert  Plant 

Arthur  S.  Loughry  Bruce  A.  Pifel 

Bruce  D.  Luedke  John  L.  Plpa 

Darwin  D.  Lundberg  Arthur  6.  Piper 

Jarvls  D.  Lynch,  Jr.  Louis  J.  Plantadosl 

Cornelius  W.  James  A.  Poland 

MacParlan  Earle  G.  Poronto 

Joseph  M.  Magaldl,  Charles  R.  Porter 

Jr.  Robert  R.  Porter 

Gordon  E.  Malone  George  E.  Pratt 

Marvin  P.  Mann,  Jr.  Lee  A.  Preble 

Frank  M.  Manrod  Leonard  T.  Preston, 
John  A.  Manzlone,  Jr.       Jr. 

Samuel  J.  Marfla  WUUam  G.  Price 

James  W.  Marks  Robert  N.  Rackham 

Harry  T.  Marren  Henry  R.  Raines 

Lawrence  A.  Marshall  David  A.  Ramsey 

Manuel  O.  Martinez  Lonnle  E.  Ramsey 

Frank  W.  Martlno  John  T.  Rapp 

Andrew  G.  Marushok  Eugene  W.  Rawlins 

Robert  B.  Mason  WUUam  T.  Read 

Carlos  K.  McAfee  Thomas  S.  Reap 

Donald  J.  McCarthy  Ralph  L.  Reed 

Howard  J.  McCarty  Van  S.  Reed 

Charles  A.  McCluskey  John  A.  Reese,  Jr. 
Melvln  W.  McCoury,  JrMlchael  P.  Reeves 

Charles  J.  McDoanld,  Prank  C.  Regan.  Jr. 

Jr.  Elwln  Relchert,  Jr. 

Leomon  B.  McHenry  James  K.  ReUly 

Jimmy  B.  Mclnroe  James  F.  Rice 

James  L.  McManaway  Richard  G.  Ritchie 

William  J.  McManus  James  A.  Roberts 

James  P.  McWlUlams,  Richard  S.  Robertson 

Jr.  Charles  D.  Robinson 

En lest  U.  Meier  Jon  R.  Robson 

Paul  F.  Melcher  Robert  T.  Roche 

Donald  R.  Miller  George  F.  Rogers,  Jr. 

Henry  G.  MlUer,  Jr.  Barry  P.  Rust 

James  E.  Miller  Colin  J.  Ruthven 

.Tohn  G.  MlUer  Louis  G.  Sasso 

Nell  P.  MUler  Peter  C.  ScagUone,  Jr. 

Ralph  D.  MUler  Kenneth  L. 
Robert  G.  MltcheU  Scarborough 

John  P.  Mo'nahan  Donald  E.  Schaet 

Jack  P.  Monroe,  Jr.  Norbert  F.  Schnlppel, 
Huuert  A.  Monteau  Jr. 

Harvey  J.  Morgan  Harold  Schofleld 

Richard  J.  Morley  Jack  T.  Schultz 

Donald  L.  Morris  James  E.  Schulken 

McLendon  G.  Morris  James  A.  Schumacher 

Frank  C.  Mullen,  Jr.  Leo  J.  Scolforo,  Jr. 

Carl  E.  Mundy,  Jr.  Roger  F.  Scott.  Jr. 

David  H.  Murch  Charles  C.  Seabrook 

Douglas  G.  Murphy  Henry  L.  Searle 

John  D.  Murray  Donald  R.  Seay 

Ronald  L.  Murray  Robert  L.  Sfreddo 

Robert  D.  Myers  Walter  C.  Service  III 

Arthur  A.  Nelbach,  Karl  E.  Sharff 

Jr.  Paul  J.  Shank,  Jr. 

Marvin  R.  Nelson  Glenn  J.  Shaver.  Jr. 

Harll  W.  Newton  James  F.  Sheehan 

Lloyd  B.  Nice  Jerry  L.  Shelton 

Joe  B.  Noble  John  J.  Sheridan 

Richard  A.  Noll  Michael  K.  Sheridan 

Robert  L.  O'Brien  WUllam  P.  Shunkey, 
David  E.  Obuhanych         Jr. 

Leo  K.  Odrudy,  Jr.  Con  D.  SUard,  Jr. 

Don  J.  Ogden  Colben  K.  Slme,  Jr. 

Curtis  W.  Olson  Frederick  E.  Slsley 

Stephen  Ondrako,  Jr.  Paul  D.  Slack 

Robert  P.  O'Neal  John  Smallman 

J.imes  W.  Orr  Clarence  E.  Smith.  Jr. 

Alfonso  Oseguera  Norman  A.  Smith 

Patrick  E.  O'Toole  Norman  H.  Smith 

Robert  F.  Overmyer  Robert  W.  Smith 

Ronald  L.  Owen  Rodgers  T.  Smith 

Billy  E  Pafford  WUUam  D.  Smith 

James  E.  Page  WUllam  R.  Smith 

CarroU  A.  Palmore  WUUam  W.  Smith 

Dorsle  D.  Page,  Jr.  Vlto  M.  Solazzo 

Homer  R.  Palmateer  Robert  P.  Spaete 

Ralph  K.  Park  Donald  R.  Sparks 

Charles  E.  Parker  Early  W.  Splars 

WlUlam  K.  Parker  Rlchird  P.  Spreler 

Donald  C.  Pauley  David  N.  Sprott 

Marvin  E.  Peacock  Victor  D.  Stauch.  Jr. 

Edward  R.  Perron  Robert  M.  Stauffer 

James  M.  Ferryman,  Richard  G.  Steffey 

Jr.  Hardy  R.  Stennla 

Robert  L.  Peterson  Arthur  L.  Stewart, 
David  W.  Phlfer  Jr. 
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Walter  L.  Strain 
Francis  T.  Sullivau 
Michael  P.  Sullivan 
James  E.  Swab 
Carter  P.  Swenson 
Bernace  M.  Symm 
Leonitrd  J.  Szafranskl 

Jr. 
Robert  C.  Tashjian 
George  H.  Taylor  III 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Richard  B.  Taylor 


John  J.  Tharp 
Jerry  R.  Tliompson 
WUllam  J.  Tlrschfleld 
Frederic  L.  ToUeson 
Robert  W.  Topping 
Edward  F  Towuley, 

Jr. 
David  C.  Townsend 
James  B.  Townseiid 
Everett  P.  Trader,  Jr. 
Jerome  P.  Trehy 
Everott  L.  Tunget 


Terry  Turner 
John  T.  Tyler 
Mario  S.  Valentinl 
James  H.  Vandever 
Jan  H.  Vangorder 
Nell  R.  Vanleeuwen 
Predrlc  J.  Vanous 
Richard  S.  Varney 
Donald  J.  Verdou 
Peter  J.  Vogel 
WlUiani  R.  Voiiharte 
Norman  H.  Vreeland 


Paul  H.  Wagener 
Ralph  V.  Walker,  Jr. 
Lori:i  C.  Wallace,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Walsh 
.Mphonse  I. 

Warczakowskl 
Charles  Ward 
Lloyd  K.  Warn 
Donald  E.  Webb 
Gerald  A.  Weiland 
n  Sturirt  L.  Welnerth. 
Jr. 


William  M.  Whaley 
Thomas  M.  Wheeler 
Wniiam  L.  Whelan 
Frp.ncls  V.  White,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  White 
Fred  T.  Whitman 
WUliam  W.  Wldener 
Warrend  H. 

Wledhahn,  Jr. 
Eric  H.  Wleler 
Murlla  J.  Williams 
Jamef  W.  WlUkumm 


Donald  D.  Wilson 
Paul  A.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Walter  M.  Winoskl 
Kerry  F.  Witter 
Peter  R  Worden 
■V.seph  B.  Wuenz 
NealB.  Wynn 
Walter  N.  "Vanochlk 
Charles  E.  Yaies 
Richard  C.  Yezzl 
Lewis  J   ZUka 
JoJai  T.  Zvch,  Jr. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
G.  Latch.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

And.  Thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right 
and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord:  That 
it  may  be  well  with  T/ice.— Deuteronomy 

Reveal  Thyself  to  ud.  our  Father,  as 
we  draw  near  to  Thee  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  We  (.oiiiO  to  receive  that  uplift  of 
stiiit  wliich  will  enable  us  to  do  our 
duties  and  to  solve  our  problems  ever 
seeking  the  good  of  our  country  and  the 
best  for  the  people  of  our  land.  Help  us 
10  see  our  way  more  cleaily  and  to  walk 
in  it  more  faithfully. 

We  are  weak,  Siive  us  strength;  we 
know  so  little,  cive  us  wisdom;  we  are 
selfish,  make  us  kind.  In  all  our  contacts 
may  we  be  more  understanding  and  more 
sympathetic  and  may  Thy  kingdom  come 
in  all  our  hearts. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pi  ay.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  armounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  110  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


ACTION    TO    REPEAL    EMERGENCY 
DETENTION         ACT  ELEVATES 

HOUSE  TO  NEW  HEIGHTS 

(Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minuta.  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  coming  to  this  august  body  almost 
9  vears  ago,  I  have  been  gladdened  most 
by  the  fact  that  here  in  this  House  I 
have  found  great  men — men  of  good  will 
dedicated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this 
great  Nation  and  its  people. 

Yesterday,  my  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  Members  of  this  body  were  lifted 
to  even  greater  heights.  Yesterday,  by 
the  exercise  of  considered  good  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  Members,  by  an  almost 
unbeUevable  lopsided  vote  of  356  to  49, 


this  House  acted  to  repeal  the  repugnant 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950.  By 
so  doing  this  House  elevated  itself  to 
new  heights — it  struck  a  real  blow  for  in- 
dividual freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  thunk  my  colleagues  who  joined  me 
in  support  of  H.R.  2ii.  While  I  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  single  out  anyone 
for  special  mention,  I  w^ish  to  express  my 
deepest  grat.Hude  especially  to  the  gen- 
tleman from   Wisconsin    iMr.  Kasien- 
MEiEK).  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No. 
:i  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  a  co- 
sponsor   01   H.R.   234.   Without  his  un- 
waveimg  sujipoit  and  odvice.  the  legis- 
lation would  never  have  passed.  To  the 
gentleman  from  California   (M  .  Holi- 
riELD)   and  to  the  gentleman  from  Ilh- 
nois  I  Mr.  Mikva',  the  original  cospon- 
sors  of  H.R.  234.  go  my  special  thanks. 
Their  wise  counsel  and  stanch  support 
throughout   the   long   struggle   to   final 
victory,  served  as  a  som'ce  of  great  en- 
cjurp.gement  to  me.  To  Speaker  Albert, 
Majority   Leader  Boggs.   and  Majority 
Whip  O'Neill,  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Celler),  I  extend 
mv  appreciation  for  their  active  role  in 
obtaining    such    a    favorable    response 
irom  the  House. 

Mv  idealistic  image  of  the  Congress 
was  "made  to  appear  brighter  by  the  bi- 
parti.si-n  support  which  I  received  in  my 
effort  to  obtain  pasroge  ex  the  legisla- 
tion. For  their  active  role  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  I  extend  my  special  thanks 
to  the  distingvished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Ford), 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
PoFF).  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( Ml-.  Anderson  ) .  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  ,  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Bies- 
ter).  Their  idealism  tran.scended  party 
lines.  Together  we  have  proven  to  the 
world  that  we  Americans  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  say  "There  is  no  place  for 
concentration  camps  in  America." 

To  all  my  colleagues  who  joined  me: 
again  my  heartiest  thanks  and  mahalo. 


tion  Act.  I  al30  want  to  express  the  ap- 
pieciatiou  of  the  people  in  my  district, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  to 
Mr.  Matsun.\ca  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
having  this  bill  brought  to  the  floor,  and 
for  its  passage  yesterday.  I  think  the 
Members  of  this  body  should  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  fiom  Hawaii  for 
what  he  has  done.  We  have  all  been 
pleased  to  join  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
EXTENSION  AND  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-163  1 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read, 
and.  together  with  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  ordei  ed  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education  is  submitted 
herewith. 

This  Council,  authorized  by  Public  Law 
89-329,  has  reviewed  the  administration 
and  effectiveness  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  other  federally  supported 
extension  and  continuing  education 
programs. 

Several  of  the  Council  s  proposals  are 
higlily  commendable,  esptcially  those  re- 
flecting a  concern  for  innovation  and  re- 
form in  post-secondary  education,  in- 
cluding tlie  proposed  National  Founda- 
tion for  Higher  Education,  and  its  rec- 
ommendation that  programs  directed  to 
continuing  education  for  adults  be  co- 
ordinated and  corisolidated. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  September  15, 1971. 


REPEAL    OF    EMERGENCY    DETEN- 
TION ACT 

'Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  MATSUNAGA'  in  expressing  my  grati- 
tude to  the  Members  of  the  House  In 
voting  to  repeal  the  Emergency  Deten- 


FEDERAL-INTERSTATE        COMPACT 
FOR  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  BASIN- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  ?  of  Pub- 
he  Law  89-605  as  amended  by  Public 
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Law  91-242,  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  a 
report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  the  progress  which  has  been  achieved 
in  negotiations  on  a  Federal-interstate 
compact  for  the  Hudson  River  Basin. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  to  find  a  viable 
method  of  managing  the  environmental 
problems  of  this  significant  river  basin. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thi:  Whits  Hous*.  September  IS.  1971. 


EQUAL  E»£PIiOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  542  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  Ma 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  ol  this 
raeolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itsell  Into  the  Committee 
ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  1746) 
to  further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers;  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  3,  rule  XIII. 
and  all  points  of  order  against  section  11  of 
said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
vi.sioiis  of  clause  4.  rule  XXI.  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bill  abaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  nve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  Ln  order  to  consider  without  the  In- 
tervention of  any  point  of  order  the  text  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  9247)  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bUl.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  H.B.  1746 
for  amendment,  the  Conunlttee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  lor  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlenaan  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin). 

Pending  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  out  of  order  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

WXLCOMZ   TO    DBliOATION    FROM    THX    BXPUBLIC 
0»  ITALY 

Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  other  gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Brasco,  and  Mr.  Mitrphy). 
the  gentleman  from  nilnoli  (Mr.  Annun- 
zio),  the  genUemen  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Dakikls,  Mr.  MnnsH,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
DiKO),  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Dknt  and  Mr.  Vigorito)  ,  the  gentle- 
man and  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAHfO  and  Mrs.  Grasso),  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California  (Mr.  Liggett  and 
Mr.  MiLi.n),  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Coitte),  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fasckll),  the  gentle- 


man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzou)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
RoNCALio) — all  Italian  Americans — it  is 
my  pleasure  to  welcome  to  this  Chamber 
the  Ambassador  of  Italy,  His  Excellency 
Egidio  Ortona,  and  his  party  of  distin- 
guished Italian  governmental  officials. 
Their  presence  in  the  gallery  today  is  a 
distinct  honor  to  us  and  to  this  body. 

These  gentlemen,  who  are  in  this  coim- 
try  to  study  our  merchsmt  marine  sys- 
tems and  improve  United  States-Italian 
relations  in  that  field,  are  Signore  Gioac- 
chino  Attaguile,  Minister  of  the  Italian 
Merchant  Marine;  Hon.  Gterardo  Bianchi, 
vice  president  of  the  commission  for 
transportation  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties; Mr.  Nunzio  d'Angelo,  director 
general  of  navigation  and  maritime 
traffic;  the  Honorable  Giorgio  Guerrini, 
president  of  the  commission  for  trans- 
portation of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
Signore  Pasquale  Poerio,  vice  president 
of  the  commission  for  transportation  of 
the  Senate;  and  Consellor  of  State  Salva- 
tore  Zlngale. 

They  are  also  here  with  us  today  to 
thank  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Italian 
people  for  designating  a  national  holiday 
in  honor  of  Ci^ristopher  Columbus,  a 
most  distinguished  seaman  himself.  This 
day  will  be  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
on  October  11.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
George  Washington  is  the  only  other 
person  to  have  a  national  holiday  in  his 
honor. 

While  here  they  visited  the  Constan- 
tino Brumidi  corridor  in  the  Senate.  This 
gentleman,  whose  bust  stands  in  that 
corridor,  has  been  acclaimed  as  the 
Michelangelo  of  the  United  States  for  his 
magnificent  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  rotuncja  and  the  many  other  frescos 
he  executed  in  the  building.  They  also 
visited  the  great  bronze  doors  at  the 
entrance  to  the  rotunda — the  Columbus 
Doors. 

Italy  and  tlie  United  States  have  had 
a  close  relationship  from  the  foundmg 
days.  In  the  last  two  decades  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  past  years  that  Am- 
bassador Ortona  has  so  ably  repre.sented 
his  coimtry,  that  bond  has  grown 
stronger.  His  personal  friendship  with 
many  leading  governmental  officials  has 
greatly  helped  the  relations  of  the  two 
coimtries  to  develop  to  a  point  of  mutual 
pride. 

I  and  my  colleagues  in  Congress  are 
deeply  gratified  to  him  for  his  assistance 
and  cooperation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ex- 
tend my  thanks  to  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  Italy  for  visiting  witli 
us  here  today  and  wish  them  a  success- 
ful trip  and  pleasant  stay  here  in 
America. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


(Roll  No.  2581 

Anderson, 

Gallagher 

Moorhead 

Tenn. 

Gaydos 

Murphy.  111. 

Ashley 

uoldwater 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

BadUlo 

Gray 

OHara 

Blackburn 

Gubser 

Bandall 

Blatnik 

iialey 

Held.  N.V. 

Celler 

Hays 

Roblson,  N.Y 

Chlshol.Ti 

Hubert 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clark 

Henderson 

Sclieuer 

Clay 

Hcllfleld 

Selberllng 

ColUns.  Tex. 

Jamaau 

8  ta  fiord 

DlgKS 

Keith 

Stuckey 

Dwyer 

Long,  La. 

SuUlva.a 

Edwards,  La. 

McCloakey 

Tieman 

K  ilileman 

McEwen 

Wldnall 

Fish 

McKay 

WUson,  Bob 

Foley 

McKlnney 

Wydler 

Ford. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

William  D. 

Mollohan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  380 
Members  have  sinswered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  great  controversy  over  this 
rule,  more  or  less  agreed  upon  as  a  way 
in  which  to  give  the  two  sides  of  the 
issue  a  fair  opportunity  to  present  their 
point  of  view  and  then  have  a  decisive 
vote.  The  rule  does  waive  points  of  order 
against  the  Ramseyer  rule  and  against 
section  11  of  the  bill,  which  does  not 
comply  with  clause  4  of  rule  21,  in  that 
it  involves  a  transfer  of  funds. 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  con- 
sideration without  the  intervention  of 
any  point  of  order  H.R.  9247  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
Points  of  order  are  obviously  waived 
against  that.  That  means  that  the  so- 
called  Erlenborn  amendment  may  be 
offered  and  issue  will  be  joined  directly. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  542,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
plained, provides  for  3  hours  of  debate, 
under  an  open  rule,  on  H.R.  1746,  a  bill  to 
provide  additional  powers  to  the  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission.  As  the 
gentleman  has  explained,  there  are  three 
waivers  of  points  of  order,  and  the  so- 
called  Erlenborn  bill  would  be  made  in 
order  as  a  substitute. 

This  legislation  would  amend  title  vn 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  set 
up  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission.  That  Commission  considers 
complaints  from  employees  based  on  col- 
or, race,  creed,  religion,  sex,  and  national 
origin.  Unfortunately,  however,  title  VII 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  did  not 
give  enforcement  powers  to  the  Com- 
mission, at  least  complete  enforcement 
powers,  and  as  a  result  they  have  been 
somewhat  handicapped  in  carrying  out 
their  findings. 

The  committee  bill  as  reported  pro- 
vides for  substantial  increases  In 
coverage  of  the  act.  For  instance,  all  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  employees  would 
be  subject  to  the  act  itself.  In  addition, 
the  present  law  covers  only  employers 
or  companies  who  employ  25  or  more 
employees.  Under  the  committee  bill  they 


would  be  reduced  to  eight  or  more  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  currently  those  en- 
paged  in  teaching  or  in  the  education 
profession,  both  in  private  and  public 
schools,  are  exempt  from  the  law.  Those 
would  be  brought  in  under  coverage  of 
the  committee  bill.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  total  of  22  million  Americans  would 
be  brought  under  this  act  who  are  cur- 
rently exempt. 

In  addition,  the  committee  legislation 
would  transfer  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  power  in  "practice  or  pattern" 
discrimination  suits.  That  would  be 
transferred,  under  the  committee  bill,  to 
the  EEOC.  AdditionaUy.  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance,  which  is 
currently  operating  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  would  be  transferred  to  the 

EEOC.  ...     .V, 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  committee  report  that 
the  Erlenborn  bill,  which  would  transfer 
the  prosecution  of  these  cases  from  the 
Equal   Employment  Opportunity   Com- 
mission to  the  Federal  courts,  would  de- 
lay proceedings.  Yet,  if  we  take  a  look  at 
the  committee  report  on  page  64,  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  chairman 
of  the  EEOC,  we  will  find  they  have  a 
tremendous  backlog  of  cases  thus  far.  In 
the  5  years  during  which  this  bill  has 
been  in  operation,  the  Commission  has 
had  over  52,000  cases  presented  to  it.  In 
the  first  7  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1971, 
the   total   amounted,   according   to  the 
chairman,  to  14,129,  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  previous  years.  With  the  ad- 
dition, Mr.  Speaker,  of  22  milUon  Amer- 
icans to  come  under  the  umbrella  of  this 
act.  the  increase  in  the  workload  of  the 
Commission  would  be  tremendous. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Chairman  Brown  of  the  EEOC, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  general 
Subcommittee  on  Labor: 

Given  the  tremendous  backlog  of  charges 
pending  now  with  the  Commission— 25,195 
a-s  of  February  20,  1971— the  additional  work 
which  would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  If  It  gets  enforcement  powers, 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  funding 
for  the  Commission,  and  finally,  the  tremen- 
dous administrative  difficulties  embodied  In 
such  a  transfer,  I  an».  doubtful  as  to  the 
desirability  of  transferring  OFCC  at  this 
time.  Specifically,  the  administrative  dlffl- 
ciUtle,  are  by  far  the  greatest  in  my  view; 
almost  Insurmountable. 


•^  The  committee  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
."^et  up  this  five-m.in  EEOC  board  to  be 
the  investigator,  the  prosecutor,  the 
judge,  and  the  jury  of  these  cases.  An 
employer  would  be  considered  guilty  un- 
til he  proves  him.'^elf  innocent^-which  is 
opposite  the  manner  in  which  our  courts 
have  operated  ever  since  our  founding 
almost  200  years  ago.  In  our  courts  a 
mnn  is  considered  innocent  until  proven 
guilty. 

This  would  Rive  tremendous  powers  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  comparable  to  those  which 
the  NLRB  currently  has. 

In  1963,  Senator  Griffin,  of  Michi- 
gan, then  a  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Landrxjm)  made  a  complete 
study  and  investigation  of  the  operation 
of  the  NLRB.  I  was  Interested  in  the 
subject  and  worked  with  these  gentlemen 


on  the  matter.  I  recall  that  in  1963,  from 
the  studies  that  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr. 
Landrum  made,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  NLRB  up  to  that  point  had  reversed 
previous  decisions  by  the  board  171 
times. 

Why  did  that  occur?  A  new  adminis- 
tration came  in  1961.  New  members  were 
appointed  to  the  NLRB  who.=;e  philosorhy 
was  somewhat  different  from  tho.-^e  who 
hid  served  under  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower.  They  were  more 
Inclined,  let  us  .say.  towards  the  labor 
viewpoint  than  the  management  view- 
point. As  a  result  of  this  change  in  the 
persormel  and  background,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  fundamental  philf^sophy  of 
the  new  appointees  of  the  NLBR.  171 
decisions  were  overridden  by  the  NLRB 
which  had  been  made  prior  to  that  point. 
Since  then  I  imagine,  the  number  is  a 
great  deal  larger  than  171. 

That  is  the  grave  danger.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  committee  lesrislation  we  have  be- 
fore us  today.  The  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  will  be  given 
unlimited  powers,  and  any  eligible  em- 
ployee in  the  United  States  may  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Commission.  They 
are  going  to  be  overwhelmed  with  work 
down  there.  There  are  five  members  of 
the  Commission,  each  appointed  for  a 
5-vear  term.  If  there  is  a  change  in  the 
administration  we  are  going  to  get  new 
men  appointed  to  that  Commission,  and 
again  we  are  going  to  have  a  renetition 
of  what  has  occurred  In  the  NLRB  over 
the  oast  several  years. 

This  is  a  very,  very  dangerous  piece  of 
legislation.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail  with 
regard  to  the  Erlenborn  substitute,  but 
shall  only  say  that  the  power  of  being 
investigator,  prosecutor,  judge  and  .lury 
of  these  cases  is  given  to  the  Commission 
by  the  committee  bill,  and  some  of  those 
powers  would  be  taken  awav  from  them, 
and  the  matters  would  be  handled  In  the 
Federal  courts,  which  Is  the  proper  place 
to  handle  cases  of  this  nature,  rather 
than  In  a  Commission. 

The  charge  is  made  in  the  committee 
report  that  if  this  Is  handled  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  great  delay  will  ensue.  Let 
me  refer  again  to  the  report  Itself.  Chair- 
man Brown  of  the  Commission  testified 
they  are  currently  running  18  to  24 
months  behind  in  the  handling  of  these 
cases  and  have  over  a  25.000  backlog. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  how  the  Federal 
courts  are  operating.  We  can  take  a  look 
at  pages  (i0  and  61  of  the  report. 

The  most  complaints  come  from 
Texas.  Louisiana.  Florida,  Alabama, 
and  so  on. 

The  median  time  interval  In  months 
for  nonjury  trials  in  such  States  discloses 
the  information  set  forth  there.  There  Is 
given  the  number  of  months  of  delav  In 
the  various  courts  in  these  10  States 

In  summarv.  of  the  29  district  courts 
represented  in  the  above  statistics,  21 
courts  had  a  median  time  of  12  months  or 
less  and  eight  courts  had  median  trial 
completion  times  of  6  months  or  less. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  yield 
mvself  2  additional  minutes. 

In  other  words,  by  handling  this 
through  the  Federal  courts  rather  than 
through  the  Commission  these  cases  will 


be  decided  a  great  deal  more  exppdi- 
tiouslv  than  is  proposed  under  the  com- 
mittee bill 

Thore  is  one  other  point  I  should  like 
t^  make.  Mr  Speaker,  in  closing.  The 
Commi-ssion  is  composed  of  five  men  or 
women  who  a'-e  appoinf-d  bv  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat-s  Under  the 
rommlttef'  bill,  as  I  have  explained  these 
tivp  appointees  have  great  povc  in  vi«»w 
of  the  fact  that  thev  are— and  I  repeat 
this  point— investipator  pro.secutor. 
iud^e  and  iurv  In  view  of  thf'  fact  that 
these  are  appointments  made  bv  the 
President,  and  the  adminl'=tratlrn  ran 
rhan<^e  from  time  to  time  from  one  partv 
to  another,  we  are  not  going  to  get  con- 
sistent deci.sions  made  bv  boards  ap- 
pointed under  different  Presidents. 

These  men  or  women  have  such  great 
power  that  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  a 
nation  being  governed  bv  men  rather 
than  bv  laws,  when  we  have  this  sort  of 
thing,  a  Commission  with  these  exten- 
sive powers. 

I  do  not  believe  we  want  a  further 
extension  of  government  bv  men.  rather 
than  bv  law  in  the  United  States. 

I  support  the  rule,  Mr.  Sp-^aker  I 
hopp  that  when  the  substitute  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'M-.  Erlfn- 
BORN)  is  presented  to  the  House  the 
Members  will  be  on  the  floor  and  that 
it  will  be  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 

vote. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 

TTie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  \ise\t  Into  the 
rommittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR  1746>  to  further  pro- 
mote equal  emolovment  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THB    COMMrmcE    OF   THX    WHOLX 

Accordlnglv  the  House  r«":olved  It-^elf 
into  the  Commlttpp  of  the  Whole  Houso 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  th"  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  1746  vith 
Mr    Ad^ms  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlt^e  of  the  nil! 

Bv  unanimous  consent  the  first  rrad- 
in?'  of  the  bin  ^as  dispensed  \fith 

The  CHATRM^N  Unrler  the  nile  th- 
eentleman    from    renturkv    <Mr    Pri.- 

KIM«;>     fin    be    rp-orrnl^pd    for    1  »'o    hoiT-' 

and   the   fent'em^n   froT,   -pun-ic     ■m'-- 
Frlenbopn>    Mil   bp   re-o-^lTd    fr,r.   ii, 

h"UrS. 

The  Chair  no«'  rero'Tii-'Ps  the  "en'ip 
man  from  Kpnturkv  (M-  Pr»-iN-^ 

jjfr  pTTpKTMS  Mr  rh-'rmrn  T  neld 
nr-self  T^  minutes 

Mr  Chairman.  7  years  a«?o  CnPTPSs 
Pn-^ctPd  th-  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19'?4  TWe 
vn  of  that  act  for  the  first  time  "stab- 
li.sh°d  Federal  machinery  to  deal  Mth  the 
problem  of  discriminatory  em'^loymrnt 
practices. 

Title  vn  provided  Informal  methods 
of  conciliaUon  and  persuasion  as  the 
primary  mechanism  for  obtaining  com- 
pliance. Only  when  a  "pattern  or  prac- 
tice" of  resistance  to  the  statutory  man- 
date was  found  did  It  make  provision  for 
enforcement  by  the  Government  and 
then  only  by  the  Attorney  General. 
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Title  vn  established  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimlty  Commission  as  an 
independent  agency  charged  with  ad- 
ministration of  the  policy  of  equal  op- 
portimlty but  provided  no  effective  en- 
forcement authority.  Such  enforcement 
as  an  Individual  might  require  had  to  be 
secured  by  a  private  suit  in  the  district 
courts.  At  the  time  It  was  widely  felt  that 
litigation  would  be  necessary  only  on  an 
occasional  basis  to  meet  determined  re- 
sistance. 

The  experience  of  the  past  6  years, 
however,  has  shown  this  view  to  be  in- 
correct. Title  vn  is  not  a  total  failure 
but  neither  is  it  the  glowing  success  that 
was  expected. 

Discrimination  in  employment  con- 
tinues to  rervade  the  United  States. 

Only  6.9  percent  of  professional  and 
technical  workers:  3.8  percent  of  man- 
agerial employees;  8.8  percent  of  crafts- 
men and  foremen:  and  3.7  percent  of 
sales  persormel  are  minority  persons. 
During  1970,  the  unemplovTnent  rate 
among  blacks  was  almost  twice  that 
among  whites.  While  these  figures  are 
improvements  over  those  of  a  decade 
ago.  It  is  nonetheless  clear  that  minor- 
ities are  not  very  rapidly  reaching  their 
rightful  place  In  society— this  despite 
7  years*  experience  under  a  l-'w  which 
outlawed  discrimination  of  any  kind. 

The  situation  of  the  working  woman  l.s 
just  as  disappointing.  Over  30  mUllon 
women  are  employed  In  the  United 
States,  comprising  approximately  38 
percent  of  the  Nation's  work  force.  Ten 
years  ago.  women  earned  60.8  percent 
of  the  average  salaries  earned  by  men. 
In  1968,  however,  women's  earnings  only 
represented  58.2  percent  ot  the  salaries 
made  by  men.  In  that  same  year.  60  per- 
cent of  women,  but  only  20  percent  of 
men  earned  less  than  $5,000  while,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  only  3  percent  of 
women,  but  28  percent  of  men  had  earn- 
ings of  $10,000  or  more. 

Effective  remedies  for  these  situations 
have  not.  and  it  Is  now  clear,  cannot  re- 
sult from  the  oresent  statutory  scheme. 
During  its  first  5  years,  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  re- 
ceived more  than  52.000  charges,  of 
these  35,145  were  recommended  for  in- 
vestigation. Each  year  the  nimiber  of 
charges  brought  before  the  Commission 
has  Increased.  In  fiscal  year  1969  the 
Commission  received  12,148  charges:  In 
fiscal  year  1970.  14.129  charges;  and  in 
fiscal  year  1971,  22.920  charges  The  fig- 
ures for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  ex- 
pected to  show  an  even  sharper  rise. 

Of  the  :i5.145  charges  th«it  were  rec- 
ommended for  Investigation,  the  Com- 
mission found  reasonable  cpuse  to  find 
that  a  discriminatory  prartlre  existed 
in  63  percent  of  them.  In  less  than  half 
of  these  cases,  however,  was  the  Com- 
mission able  to  achieve  a  totally  or  even 
partially  successfiil  conciliation. 

SNTORCEMENT     AtTTHORrrr 

To  correct  these  deficiencies,  H.R. 
1748  provides  for  signiflrant  revisions  in 
the  primary  enforcement  mechanisms 
of  title  vn.  The  Equal  Emplovment  Op- 
portunity Commission  would  continue  to 
seek  voluntary  resolution  of  disputes, 
but  if  conciliation  efforts  were  unsuc- 


cessful, the  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorised to  issue  complaints,  hold  hear- 
ings and.  where  unlawful  employment 
practices  arc  fnund.  i.vue  r.pproprir.te 
cease-and-desist  orders.  These  orders 
would,  of  cour.se.  be  sub.iect  to  review 
by  the  courts. 

The  bill  also  makes  provision  for  in- 
dividual recourse  to  the  Federal  district 
court'  if  the  Commission  dismisses  a 
charge,  or  if  it  has  not  issued  a  com- 
plaint or  entered  into  a  conciliation  at- 
tempt v.ithin  a  specified  period  of  time. 

All  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  recognized  the  need  for 
some  method  of  adjudication  of  charges 
of  unfair  employment  practices.  ii5  in- 
deed, did  all  witnesses  who  testified  at 
the  committee  hearings.  The  only  dis- 
pgreement  has  been  whether  this  en- 
foroe;nent  power  should  le  throug]i  ad- 
imnistrative  proceedings  or  tlirough 
litigation  in  tlie  courts. 

The  alternative  of  providing  comt 
enforcement  for  title  Vn,  instead  of 
administrative  cease-and-desist  proceed- 
ings, W8s  given  full  and  careful  consid- 
erution  throughout  the  hearings  and  in 
discu^^sions  at  Loth  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  levels. 

The  type  of  enforcement  chosen  by  the 
committee  is  the  very  same  type  of  au- 
thority wliich  has  been  given  to  virtually 
all  other  Federal  regulatory  agencies  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  In  addition,  the  cease  and  desist 
method  of  enforcement  is  the  same  as 
that  adopted  by  34  of  the  38  States  which 
liave  equal  employment  opportunity  laws. 

The  same  considerations  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  administrative  enforce- 
ment in  other  areas  are  equally  applica- 
ble here.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  need  for  the  development 
and  application  of  expertise  in  the  rec- 
ognition and  solution  of  employment  dis- 
crimination problems — particularly  as 
these  problems  are  presented  in  their 
more  complex.  Institutional  forms. 

The  development  of  case  law  in  the 
area  of  employment  discrimination  In 
recent  years  has  made  it  Increasingly 
clear  that  the  most  difficult  problem  en- 
countered is  not  whether  discrimination 
has  occurred  but  what  the  appropriate 
remedy  is  to  be.  The  question  of  remedies 
is  further  complicated  when  discrimina- 
tory practices  are  fovmd  to  be  inherent 
in  basic  methods  of  recruitment,  hiring, 
placement,  or  promotion. 

The  very  nature  of  the  issues  arising 
under  title  Vn  indicates  that  reliance 
upon  the  expertise  developed  by  trial 
examiners  and  Commissioners  is  Just 
as  important  for  this  subject  matter  as 
it  is  in  the  equally  complex  fields  of 
securities  regulation  and  deceptive  trade 
practices. 

Enforcement  through  an  administra- 
tive proceeding  will  ensure  a  speedy  ad- 
judication of  issues  and  will  result  in  a 
more  uniform  and  predictable  body  of 
law. 

Agency  litigation  is  less  subject  to 
technical  rules  governing  matters  such  as 
pleadings  and  motions — matters  which 


can,  and  very  often  do.  pro\ide  opportu- 
nity for  delaying  tactics.  Administration 
tribunals  are  less  constrained  by  formal 
rules  of  evidence  which  give  rise  to  a 
lengthier — and,  therefore,  a  more 
costly — proce.ss  of  proof. 

The  experience  of  other  agencies  indi- 
cates that  an  additional  benefit  of  cease 
and  desist  authority  is  that  the  mere 
availability  of  an  administrative  sanc- 
tion encourages  settlements,  usually  even 
before  the  trial  examiner  stage  is 
reached.  The  NLRB,  for  instance,  dis- 
poses of  approximately  95  percent  of  its 
cases  at  the  administrative  level.  Infor- 
mation on  State  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Commissions  Indicates  similar  tend- 
encies toward  settlement.  For  example, 
the  Pennsylvania  Humnn  Relations 
Commission  issued  47  cease-and-desist 
orders  in  equal  employment  cases 
through  1969.  During  that  same  period, 
however.  3,838  complaints  were  success- 
fully disposed  of  without  need  for  an 
order. 

PRIVATE    SUITS 

H.R.  1746  retains  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  bring  a  civil  suit  under  the 
act.  Section  715  provides  that  if  the  Com- 
mission finds  no  reasonable  cause,  faOs 
to  make  a  finding  of  reasonable  cause, 
takes  no  action  in  respect  to  a  charge,  or 
has  not  issued  a  complaint  nor  entered 
into  an  acceptable  conciliation  or  settle- 
ment agreement  within  180  days  after  a 
charge  is  filed,  it  shall  notify  the  person 
aggrieved.  That  person  then  has  the  right 
to  bring,  within  60  days,  an  action  in  the 
proper  U.S.  district  com-t.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  a  neces.sary  protection  for  the 
ri'rhts  of  the  individual. 

To  prevent  duplication  of  proceedings 
urder  title  VII.  H.R.  1746  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  termination  of  Commission 
jurisdiction  once  a  private  action  has 
been  filed.  The  Commission  would,  how- 
ever, retain  a  right  to  intervene  in  pri- 
vate actions.  Once  the  Commission  Issues 
a  complai  it  or  enters  into  a  conciliation 
or  settlement  agreement  which  is  accept- 
able to  all  parties,  the  right  of  private 
action  would  b«  terminated. 

PATTERN   OE  Pr.ACTICE  CASES 

Section  707  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
would  be  amended  to  transfer  the  "pat- 
tern or  practice"  suit  authority  which  is 
now  vested  in  the  Attorney  General  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commi&sion.  The  transfer  of  "pattern  or 
practice"  jurisdiction  to  the  Commission 
would  eliminate  overlapping  Jurisdictions 
and  unnece3.sary  duplication  of  function. 
This  is  especially  important  in  view  of 
the  Commission's  acquisition  of  cease 
and  desist  authority,  an  authonty  broad 
enough  to  cover  mast  of  the  .<=ame  viola- 
tions as  formerly  reached  through  "pat- 
tern or  practice"  suits.  Persons  charged 
with  unfair  employment  practices  should 
not  have  to  account  to  several  Federal 
agencies,  each  of  which  pursue  separate 
policies.  Such  duplication  is  not  only 
burdensome  but  also  harassing. 

OmC«  OF  CONTRACT  COMPLIANCK 

For  this  same  reason,  H.R.  1746  would 
also  transfer  to  the  Commission  all  au- 
thority, functions,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  Ex- 
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ecutive  Order  11246  relating  to  require- 
ments of  nondiscrimination  and  affirma- 
tive action  for  Federal  contractors.  Cur- 
rently, the  Secretary  of  Labor  through 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pUance—OFCC— monitors,  coordinates, 
and  evaluates  the  Government-wide 
contract  compliance  program  and  super- 
vises the  comphance  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  the  15  Federal  contracting  agen- 
cies. Clarity,  uniformity,  and  predict- 
ability, in  policy  and  practice  will  un- 
doubtedly result  when  a  single  agency, 
rather  than  a  multitude  of  them,  is  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  the  National  pol- 
icy of  equal  employment  opportunity. 

More  important,  the  compliance  pro- 
gram will  be  greatly  strengthened  if  al- 
ternative remedies  are  made  available. 
The  only  remedy  currently  available  to 
the  OFCC  is  contract  debarment,  a  pen- 
alty so  drastic  that  it  has  never  been 
used. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 


Presently,  there  are  more  thrn  10  mil- 
lion persons  employed  by  State  and  local 
governmental  units,  an  increase  of  over 
2  million  in  less  than  a  decade  and,  by 
all  indications,  these  numbers  will  in- 
crease significantly  in  the  decade  ahead. 
Very  few  of  these  employees,  however, 
have  remedies  sufficient  to  eliminate  and 
deal  with  discriminatory  employment 
practices,  H.R.  1746  amends  section  701 
of  the  act  to  include  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, governmental  agencies,  and 
political  subdivisions  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "employer"  under  title  VII.  This 
would  effectively  provide  the  employees 
of  America's  second  largest  employer— 
the  State  and  local  governments— the 
full  protection  of  title  VII. 

In  its  1969  report  on  equal  employment 
opportimitv  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
found  that  minorities  are  frequently 
denied  equal  access  to  Jobs  through  both 
institutional  and  overt  discriminatory 
practices.  In  this  respect,  there  was  little 
difference  between  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  employers  and  the  private 
sector.  Perpetuation  of  past  discrimina- 
tory practices  through  de  facto  segre- 
gated job  ladders.  Invalid  selection  tech- 
niques, and  stereotyped  supervisory  opin- 
ions as  to  the  capabilities  of  minorities  as 
a  class  were  fmmd  to  be  widespread,  and. 
If  anything,  even  more  pervasive  than  in 
the  private  sector. 

PRETKUNCK  rOK  STATX  ACnON 

Under  H.R.  1746,  every  effort  Is  made  to 
give  State  fair  employment  practice 
agencies,  where  they  exist,  the  first  op- 
portunity to  act.  The  history  of  State 
FEPC  activity  since  1964  suggests  that 
the  backup  of  Federal  power  In  the  event 
of  a  failure  of  local  action  to  resolve  a 
discrimination  complaint  would  substan- 
tially strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  the 
State  and  local  agencies.  Thus,  the  In- 
creased coverage  contemplated  by  this 
bill  should  provide  more  than  ample  op- 
portunity and  Incentive  for  States  to  re- 
solve their  own  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion, before  It  becomes  necessary  to  pass 
them  on  to  the  Federal  Government. 

KDUCATIONAL  INSTrrunONS  XXXMPTION 

The  present  section  702  of  title  vn 
exempts  employees  of  educational  Insti- 


tutions from  the  protection  of  the  act. 
H.R.  1746  removes  this  exemption — sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  Discrimination  against 
minorities  and  women  is  as  pervasive  In 
the  field  of  education  as  discrimination 
in  any  other  area  of  employment.  In  light 
of  our  National  policy  of  equal  employ- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  to  perpetuate 
this  exemption. 

JTTRISDICTION    LIMTTS 

H.R.  1746  expands  coverage  of  title  Vn 
to  all  employers  with  eight  or  more  em- 
ployees and  labor  unions  with  eight  or 
more  members.  Presently,  the  act  sets  a 
Jurisdictional  limit  of  25  employees  or 
members.  This  amendment  to  the  act  will 
assure  Federal  equal  employment  protec- 
tion to  virtually  every  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force. 

TESTS 

H.R.  1746  Includes  a  provision  requir- 
ing that  all  ability  tests  which  are  to  be 
relied  on  be  directly  related  to  bona  fide 
occupational  qualifications.  Tests,  while 
often  useful  and  necessary,  frequently 
operate  unreasonably  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  minority  groups.  Such  tests  are 
often  irrelevant  to  the  Job  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  individual  being  tested 
and  imcritlcal  reliance  on  tests  are  not 
only  of  little  help  In  management  per- 
sonnel decisions,  but  also  screen  out  the 
disadvantaged  minority  applicant. 

The  Supreme   Court   recognized   this 
problem  in  its  recent  decision  in  Griggs  v. 
Duke     Power     Compr.nv     f91     S.     Ct. 
849,    1971).    The    Court    held    in    that 
case    that    employment    tests,    even    if 
valid    on    their    face    and    applied    in 
a     nondiscriminatory     manner,     were 
invalid    if    they    tended    to    discrim- 
inate against  minorities  and  the  com- 
pany could  not  show  an  overriding  rea- 
son why  such  tests  were  necessary.  The 
Court    saw    business    necessity    as    the 
touchstone    of    the    issue.    If    an    em- 
ployment practice  which  excludes  mi- 
norities cannot  be  shown  to  be  related  to 
job  performance,  the  Court  concluded, 
the  practice  is  prohibited.  This  amend- 
ment to  the  act  alters  the  language  of 
title  vn  to  better  reflect  the  congres- 
sional intent  as  interpreted  by  the  Court 
in  the  Griggs  case. 


FEDERAL   XMPLOTKES 


Finally,  H.R.  1746  would  add  a  new 
section  to  title  VII— section  717— giving 
the  EEOC  authority  to  enforce  the  ob- 
ligations of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity in  Federal  employment. 

Since  Americans  traditionally  measure 
the  quality  of  their  democracy  by  the 
opportunity  they  have  to  participate  In 
governmental  processes,  equal  employ- 
ment opportimlty  Is  of  critical  Impor- 
tance In  the  Federal  service. 

Presently,  responsibility  for  Imple- 
menting the  national  policy  of  equal  em- 
ployment rests  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  Executive  Orders 
11246  and  11478.  Despite  some  progress  In 
this  area,  the  record  Is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. Statistical  evidence  shows  that  mi- 
norities and  women  continue  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  large  numbers  of  Govern- 
ment Jobs.  They  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  higher  level  policymaking,  super- 
visory positions. 


The  transfer  of  the  civil  rights  en- 
forcement function  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  does  not 
preclude  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
from  continuing  Its  own  equal  employ- 
ment programs.  Rather,  it  is  expected 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Federal  agencies  will  continue  their 
commitment    to    affirmative    measures 
such   as   recruiting   and   training,   spe- 
cialized hiring  programs,  the  training  of 
compliance   personnel   and   supervisory 
personnel  In  equal  employment,  and  the 
appointment  of  EEO  officers.  In  all  cases 
the  primary  responsibility  will  rest  with 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  other 
Federal  agencies.  It  is  expected  that  the 
EEOC  will  work  closely  with  them  in  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  their 
various  programs.  It  will,  however,  per- 
form a  useful  function  in  reviewing  these 
new  programs. 

THE     COMPROMISE     AMENDMENTS 

H.R.  1794  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  by  sub- 
stantial majority.  It  is  a  bill  imminently 
fair  in  its  treatment  of  the  problem.  The 
bill  has  in  the  meantime,  however,  been 
subject   to   inten:ive   and   often  unfair 
criticisms.  Some  opponents  of  the  mea- 
.sure  have  charged  that  it  lacks  "due  proc- 
ess" procedures  as  will  be  evident  in  the 
debate.  H.R.  1746  contains  more  mean- 
ingful elements  of  due  process  than  does 
the  substitute  which  is  being  urged  on 
the  House,  H.R.   9247.  The  committee 
recognizes,  however,  that  concern  exists 
in  the  minds  of  some  Members  because 
of  the  questions  raised.  To  reduce  that 
concern  and  to  remove  any  doubts  that 
may  remain,  the  committee  will  under- 
take some  amendments  to  the  measure. 
Briefly  stated,  they  are: 

First  There  will  be  an  amendment 
to  impose  a  2-year  "statute  of  limita- 
tions" on  the  liability  of  the  employer  for 
back  pay  or  reinstatement. 

Second.  The  second  amendment  will 
prohibit  the  EEOC  from  imposing  quotas 
or  requiring  preferential  treatment. 
There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  sub- 
stitute proposal. 

Third.  The  third  amendment  will  re- 
quire notification  within  10  days  to  the 
employer,  union  or  employer  agency 
whenever  an  unlawful  emplo>-ment  prac- 
tice charge  is  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion. . 

Fourth.  The  fourth  amendment  will  In- 
sure that  the  informal  procedure  under 
the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  au- 
thority are  confidential.  Giving  publicity 
to  such  action  wUl  be  prohibited  and 
punishable. 

These  amendments  substantially  un- 
prove  the  committee  bill.  We  can  all  be 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  frwn 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent>,  for  proposing 

them.  _**».- 

-  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the 

committee    bill    as    modified    by    these 

amendments  and  to  defeat  the  Erlenbom 

substitute. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Minnesota  (Mr.  Qote). 
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Mi.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  tiie  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  I  was  an  active 
participant  in  helping  to  develop  what 
I  regard  as  the  most  effective  approach 
to  outlawing  racial  suid  other  forms  of 
arbitrary  discrimination  in  the  various 
aspects  of  the  employment  relationship. 
This  approach  is  fully  reflected  in  the 
substitute  bill  now  before  the  House,  H.R. 
9247,  introduced  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
by  two  members  of  our  committee,  Rep- 
resentatives Erlemborn  and  Mazzoli. 

During  the  deUberations  of  the  com- 
mittee there  was  never  any  question  that 
th^EEOC — Equal  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion— created  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  sadly  needed  effective  authority  to 
enforce  the  law,  an  authority  which  it 
does  not  presently  possess.  Virtually  all 
of  our  committee  members  were  agreed 
on  that — disagreement  arose  only  as  to 
which  method  of  enforcement  would  be 
not  only  most  effective  but,  expeditious, 
fair  and  equitable  as  well. 

The  committee  bill  resorts  to  what  has 
become  popularly  known  as  the  cease- 
and-desist  approach.  This  means  giving 
the  Commission  the  power  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  issue  cease-and-desist  orders 
enforceable  in  the  Federal  circuit  courts 
of  appeal.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  Is  a  striking  example  of  an  agency 
utilizing  that  approach  and  all  of  us  are 
aware  how  frequent  a  target  of  criticism, 
from  management  as  well  as  labor,  that 
agency  has  become. 

The  substitute  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  In  no  wise  change  the  existing 
structure  of  the  EEOC.  It  would  continue 
to  have  the  authority  to  Investigate 
charges  of  imlawful  discrimination,  to 
mediate  and  conciliate  such  controver- 
sies, and  to  seek  their  volimtary  settle- 
ment. But  added  to  these  would  be  the 
power  to  bring  suit  directly  In  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts  against  the  parties 
whom  the  Commission,  on  the  basis  of 
its  investigation,  believed  had  engaged 
in  unlawful  discrimination. 

The  advantages  of  this  Judicial  ap- 
proach over  the  cease-and-desist  pro- 
cedure provided  in  the  committee  bill 
are  immediately  apparent.  A  decision  in 
favor  of  the  Commission  by  the  district 
court  would  be  Immediately  enforce- 
able— a  cease-and-desist  order  by  the 
Commission  would  not;  enforcement 
would  require  resort  by  the  Commission 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  court  of  ap- 
peals. Thus  the  committee  bill  would  re- 
quire two  procedural  steps  for  enforce- 
ment— the  substitute  only  the  one. 

Moreover,  under  the  substitute,  the  dis- 
trict court  could,  If  appropriate,  grant 
relief  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  It.  In  order  to  secure 
such  immediate  relief  under  the  commit- 
tee bill,  the  Commission  would  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  it,  not  from  the  court  of 
appeals  which  would  ultimately  enforce 
the  Commission's  cease-and-desist  or- 
ders, but  from  a  separate  and  distinct 
Federal  district  court  which  would  have 
no  other  function  or  authority  under  the 
committee  bill. 

And  in  any  event,  despite  the  elimina- 
tion of  an  intervening  step — the  hearing 
by  the  Commission — In  the  judicial  ap- 
proach of  the  substitute,  the  procedural. 


evidentiary,  and  due  process  safeguards 
for  all  the  parties  involved  would  be  far 
more  adequately  assured  under  the  di- 
rect court  approach  than  they  would  be 
in  the  administrative  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Commission,  acting  as  investiga- 
tor, prosecutor,  judge,  and  ultimately  ap- 
pellant, as  provided  in  the  committee  bill. 
These  considerations  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  me  that  the  best  in- 
terest not  only  of  the  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation in  employment,  but  of  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well,  would  be  best  served 
by  the  enactment  of  the  substitute  bill. 

Although  this  Issue  of  the  "judicial" 
versus  the  cease-and-desist  method  of 
enforcement  is  the  major  issue  which 
separates  their  respective  proponents  in 
the  committee,  it  is  not  the  only  point 
of  difference  between  them.  It  Is  my  con- 
sidered judgment  that  there  are  several 
other  aspects  of  the  substitute  which 
make  it  superior  to  the  committee  bill. 
The  latter  fails  to  place  any  time  limit 
on  liability  for  back  pay  despite  the  uni- 
versal existence  of  a  time  limitation  on 
such  liability  not  only  in  private  civil 
litigation  but  in  other  Federal  adminis- 
trative proceedings  as  well,  including 
back- pay  orders  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  The  substitute  provides 
such  a  limitation. 

In  our  American  system  of  justice,  vir- 
tually without  exception,  a  party  charged 
with  violating  the  law  is  entitled  to  no- 
tice of  the  charge  and  some  information 
concerning  the  nature  of  such  charge 
within  a  specifically  limited  time  period. 
The  committee  bill  contains  no  such  spe- 
cific time  limitation — the  substitute  does. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  title  VII 
of  which  deals  with  discrimination  af- 
fecting employment,  and  which  both  bills 
are  designed  to  amend,  does  not  apply 
to  public  employees  at  any  governmental 
level,  whether  local.  State,  or  Federal, 
and  is  similarly  inapplicable  to  employ- 
ers and  unions  with  fewer  than  25  em- 
ployees or  25  members  respectively. 

As  far  as  public  employees  are  con- 
cerned, a  majority  of  the  States  now 
have  their  own  laws  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  State  and  local  public  em- 
ployment, and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  similarly  Is  carrying  out  its 
own  program  to  eliminate  such  discrimi- 
nation in  the  Federal  service.  If  all  of 
these  public  employees  together  with  the 
employees  of  the  small  employers  having 
less  than  25  workers  are  brought  under 
the  law,  it  is  estimated  that  well  over  20 
million  additional  employees  will  be 
added  to  the  huge  number  over  which 
the  EEOC  already  exercises  jurisdiction. 
It  is  impos.sible  even  to  project  approxi- 
mately the  increase  in  the  Commission's 
present  enormous  backlog  of  cases  which 
would  result,  a  backlog  which  could  mean 
a  breakdown  in  the  investigation  and  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  Commission. 
Under  the  existing  act,  situations 
which  present  a  discernible  practice  or 
pattern  of  discrimination  In  employment, 
and  not  merely  Individual  ca.«:es  of  it.  are 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Justice  by 
resort  directly  to  the  Federal  District 
Courts.  The  committee  bill  would  trans- 
fer this  function  to  the  EEOC  and  it 
would  be  handled  by  the  cease-and-de- 


sist procedure.  The  same  defects  would 
obviously  exLst  as  those  I  have  already 
described  in  my  comparison  between  the 
judicial  and  the  cease-.md-desist  ap- 
proach. But  these  defects  would  be  com- 
pounded not  only  by  the  loss  of  the  ac- 
cumulated expertise  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  this  area,  but  of  the  enor- 
mous legal  resources,  including  the  inves- 
tigative machinery  of  the  FBI,  as  well. 

The  committee  bill  transfers  the  func- 
tions of  the  OFCC— Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance — from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  the  EEOC.  The  OFCC 
acts  under  the  authority  of  a  Presiden- 
tial Executive  order  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  discriminatory  employment 
practices  on  the  part  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment contractors.  The  sanctions  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Executive  order  are  refusal 
to  award  a  Federal  Government  contract 
to  an  offending  employer  or  cancellation 
of  such  a  contract  if  it  has  already  been 
awarded. 

The  OFCC  does  not  operate  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Its 
procedures  and  sanctions  are  completely 
different  from  those  of  that  act,  and  can- 
not administratively  and  pragmatically 
be  brought  within  its  present  statutory 
scheme.  Nevertiieles.s,  the  committee  bill 
does  not  expressly  supersede  the  Execu- 
tive order  nor  does  it  incoi"porate  it?  pro- 
Wsions  into  the  act. 

This  raises  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  EEOC  can  adapt  its  own 
procedures  to  the  administration  of  the 
OFCC  functions  and  creates  legal  am- 
biguities resulting  from  the  failure  ex- 
pressly to  supersede  the  Executive  order 
and  to  incorporate  its  provisions  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
These  difficulties  would  arise  from  the 
fict  that  OFCC  has  Imposed  require- 
ments on  Federal  Government  contrac- 
tors which  it  is  qiiestionable  may  be  im- 
pased  under  the  statute. 

The  present  law  requires  that  a  party 
who  charies  that  he  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against  unlawfully  must  resort  to 
his  State  antidiscrimination  agency  if 
one  exists  in  his  State  before  resorting  to 
the  EEOC.  Tlie  latter  may  not  take  the 
case  for  a  limited  period  while  it  is  pend- 
ing before  the  State  agency.  Neither  of 
the  bills  pending  before  us  in  any  way 
modify  thLs  requirement  of  the  existing 
law. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  tlie  committee  bill,  while  as- 
serting that  the  32  States  which  have 
antidiscrimination  laws  operate  effec- 
tively with  the  cease-and-desist  proce- 
dure, thev  nevertheless  support  the  pro- 
vision bringing  State  empbyees  under 
the  Federal  jurisdiction  of  the  EEOC.  In 
my  opinion  they  thereby  demonstrate  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  these 
State  laws  to  eliminate  job  dl3crimina- 
tion  In  their  own  jurisdictions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that 
those  of  us  on  our  committee  who  sup- 
port the  substitute  bill  are  just  as  dedi- 
cated to  the  eradication  of  the  evils  of 
employment  discrimination  as  are  the 
proponents  of  the  committee  bill,  and  are 
convinced  that  our  solution  will  prove  far 
more  satisfactory  In  every  significant 
respect. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfor- 
iila  'Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
minutes  ago  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, in  referring  to  this  matter,  indi- 
cated this  was  a  rather  dangerous  pro- 
posal being  sponsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  and  me  and 
several  other  coauthors. 

May  I  simply  remind  Members  that  32 
States  have  similar  laws  which  prevail 
at  the  present  time.  If  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  the  States  which  have 
adopted  this  dangerous  law  as  their  own 
law,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  foUow- 
mg  States  are  included  among  those 
which  have  such  a  law:  Alaska,  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Cormecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Hawaii,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan.  Mirmesota,  New  Jer- 
sey. New  Mexico,  New  York,  Oklahoma, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

So  just  consider  that  those  States,  too, 
have  moved  into  this  rather  dangerous 
area  to  Impose  the  cease-and-desist  ad- 
ministrative procedure  on  the  American 
people. 

There  are  other  misstatements  which 
I  believe  should  be  corrected  at  the  very 
beginning,  in  terms  of  us  who  seek  to  im- 
plement the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
We  should  remember  that  the  national 
policv  is  one  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunitv,  and  that  the  rights  which  we 
seek  to  secure  under  H.R.  1746  are  well 
founded  in  our  law  and  in  our  American 
traditions. 

While  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin  or  sex  is 
a  thing  which  is  specifically  prohibited 
bv  title  n  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  this  law  protects  every  individual 
in  this  country.  White  no  less  than  black 
workers  may,  in  some  Instances,  be  dis- 
criminated against.  That  is,  there  may 
bo  so-called  reverse  discrimination  in 
many  instances. 

Discrimination  In  employment  violates 
our  conception  of  justice  and  equality  as 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, our  Constitution,  and  the 
CivM  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  only  room  for  disagreement  in 
the  matter  before  us  is  the  means  of 
Implementing  the  national  policy.  H.R. 
1746  seeks  to  Incorporate  a  well-estab- 
lished and  effective  procedure  by  grant- 
ing cease  and  desist  authority  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. Numerous  other  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  already  have  this  author- 
ity—the NLRB,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, just  to  name  a  few  of  the  numer- 
ous agencies  that  already  have  the  power 
which  we  seek  to  give  to  this  Commis- 
sion under  H.R.  1746. 

This  procedure  was  recommended  by 
the  Congress  in  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  which  we  adopted  In  1946, 
and  under  which  most  administrative 
agencies  have  operated  for  some  25  years. 
Also,  In  32  of  our  States,  as  I  have  al- 
ready enumerated,  the  fair  employment 


laws  they  have  adopted  follow  this  same 
procedure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  effort 
being  made  by  any  l>ody  or  any  Individual 
is  on  thic  one  particular  question.  The 
substitute  seeks  to  turn  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportimlty  Commission  Into 
a  legal  monstrosity  by  denying  It  the 
same  enforcement  authority  enjoyed  by 
similar  agencies  and  by  requiring  it  to 
go  into  the  already  overcrowded  courts 
to  seek  enforcement. 

Can  anyone  Imagine  what  10,000,  15,- 
000,  or  20,000  additional  cases  could  mean 
in  the  already  overcrowded  courts  of 
our  land? 

Those  who  advocate  this  approach  may 
say  that  they  differ  only  as  to  the  means 
of  enforcing  the  policy  of  this  Nation. 
Their  position,  however,  is  weakened  by 
the  support  they  receive  from  those  who 
either  deny  the  existence  of  discrimina- 
tion or  seek  no  legislation  at  all. 

Outside  of  court  enforcement  Itself, 
which  is  of  doubtful  value,  no  other  pro- 
vision of  the  substitute  would  add 
strengthening  protection  for  those 
against  whom  di.<;crimlnatlon  Is  rampant. 
There  are  those  who  would  make  H.R. 
1746  sppear  as  a  scheme  to  allow  blacks 
to  leapfrog  over  others  at  the  expense 
of  white  workers. 

Not  only  does  this  ignore  the  entire 
issue  of  sex  discrimination,  which  in- 
volves more  white  than  black  women, 
but  it  overlooks  entirely  the  experiences 
already  recorded  In  the  32  States  with 
cease  and  desist  enforcement  power 
where  past  dire  predictions  have  been 
proved  entirely  false. 

Again  some  say  that  this  bill  seeks 
to  establish  quotas  and  stop  discrinalna- 
tion  in  reverse.  Not  only  does  title  7  pro- 
hibit this,  but  it  establishes  beyond  any 
doubt  a  prohibition  against  any  indi- 
vidual white  as  well  as  black  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  employment.  It 
only  seeks  to  Insure  that  persons  will  be 
treated  on  their  individual  merits  and  in 
accordance  vrith  their  qualifications.  To 
assert  that  the  hiring  of  a  black  em- 
ployee without  discrimination  Implies 
the"  rejection  of  a  qualified  white  em- 
ployee is  pure  sophistry,  as  the  courts 
have  said.  I  cite  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  Third  Circuit  of  Penn- 
sylvania, before  which  the  appeal  from 
the  case  in  Pennsylvania  involving  the 
so-called  Philadelphia  Plan  was  taken. 
Such  a  conclusion  also  ignores  the  viable 
and  fluid  character  of  the  labor  force 
and  it  assiunes  an  entirely  static 
economy. 

Perhaps  the  wildest  charge  of  all  is  the 
constant  charge  that  H.R.  1746  somehow 
denies  a  fair  trial  or  due  process  of  law 
This  attacks  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act,  the  act  on  which  the  proce- 
dures established  by  this  bill  are  founded. 
It  attacks  the  NLRB,  the  SEC,  the  CAB. 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
other  Federal  agencies  which  operate  un- 
der the  same  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  this  assertion  attacks  32  State 
laws  as  unconstitutional  as  If  they  also 
denied  a  fair  trial  or  due  process,  as  H.R 
1746  Is  claimed  to  do. 

Mr.  RETD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  coau- 
thor of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  . 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  very  happy  to  .loin  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California  in 
coauthoring  this  bill. 

I  would  say  very  simply  at  the  outset 
that  this  bill  and  the  action  on  it  today 
will  be  a  test  of  Republican  principle 
on  the  one  hand  and  Democratic  leader- 
ship on  the  other.  It  will  be  imconscion- 
able  if  this  House  fails  to  act  affirma- 
tively. Having  once  passed  this  bill  in 
1965.  it  will  almost  be  beyond  behef  to 
recognize  by  Inaction  that  this  Congress 
will  not  take  meaningful  steps  to  end  dis- 
crimination in  employment  through  ap- 
propriate Federal  action  after  32  States 
have  already  acted.  This  is  not  a  case  of 
the  Congress  having  led  but  of  the  Con- 
gress having  followed.  I  deeply  hope  that 
all  Members,  at  least  on  this  question,  will 
see  the  merits  of  providing  minimal 
cease-and-desist  powers;  powers  that 
work  eminently  well  In  two- thirds  of  oui 
States  and,  clearly,  powers  that  cannot 
be  pronded  in  any  other  way. 

One  of  the  argimients  that  will  be 
raised  ad  infinitum.  If  not  ad  nauseam, 
in  this  debate  I  am  sure  will  be  the  ques- 
tion of  lime  elapsed  before  relief  is  ob- 
tained. The  plain  fact  of  the  matt«r  Is 
that  in  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  Human  Rights  and  other  State  com- 
missions possessing  cease-and-desist  au- 
thority enforceable  in  the  coui-ts  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  cases  ever  had 
to  go  into  court  proceedings.  The  way  to 
deal  with  this  problem  promptly,  fairly, 
and  equitably  is  to  strengthen  the  Equal 
ESnployment  Opportunities  Commission 
through  cease-and-desist  powers. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  thoughtfulness,  per- 
sistence, and  continued  vision  In  this 
matt-er 

I  deeply  hope  that  the  House  will  act 
in  the  interests  of  iQl  Americcms  rather 
than  be  side-tracked  by  some  side  Issues 
which  would  genuinely  weaken  the  op- 
portunities for  equal  employment  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  simply  respond  by  saying 
that  in  the  other  body  an  identical  bill 
has  been  Introduced  with  the  support  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
leadership  and  I  would  hope  that  that 
same  kind  of  cooperation  and  bipartisan 
support  would  be  followed  in  this  House. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  the  work 
that  he  has  done  to  bring  this  present 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  also 
to  remember  that  it  was  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress that  he  also  performed  yeoman 
service,  along  with  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid). 
I  am  reminded  that  in  the  91st  Congress 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  over 
the  processes  of  the  House  that  would 
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have  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  in  the  well  recalls 
it  very  well.  We  were  trying  to  And  per- 
sons who  would  help  us  to  get  the  bill 
through  the  committees  In  this  body. 
We  were  imsuccessful.  However,  I  re- 
member being  assured  and  reassured  that 
in  the  92d  Congress  we  would  do  what 
had  ought  to  have  been  done  many  years 
before. 

I  want  to  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  call 
upon  all  of  those  who  gave  me  those  as- 
Furances  to  please  be  sure  to  produce 
them  during  the  discussion  and  resolu- 
tion of  this  bill. 

I  say  again  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  been  most  patient  and 
most  generous  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  whom  he  has  put  forth  his  ef- 
forts for  all  working  people  across  this 
coimtry  who  feel  the  specter  of  discrim- 
ination, who  know  what  it  is  like  not  to 
be  afforded  equal  opportunity  in  this 
very  important  area,  and  I  pledge  my 
continued  support  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

While  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  sex  is 
the  thing  specifically  prohibited,  the  ex- 
isting law  (title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1946)  protects  every  individual  In 
this  country.  Whites,  no  less  than  black 
workers,  may  in  some  instances  be  dis- 
criminated against  as  is  alleged  in  "re- 
verse discrimination"  on  men  as  well  as 
women.  The  prohibited  acts  may  not  be 
committed  against  "any  individual"  as 
the  law  specifies  throughout  title  VII. 

Discrimination  in  employment  violates 
our  concepts  of  Justice  and  equality  as 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, our  Constitution,  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  only  legal  room 
for  disagreement  is  the  means  of  im- 
plementing the  national  policy. 

H.R.  1746  seeks  to  incorporate  a  well- 
established  and  effective  procedure  by 
granting  "cease  and  desist"  authority  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  Numerous  other  Federal 
regxilatory  agencies  have  this  authority — 
the  NLRB,  FTC,  SEC.  to  name  a  few. 
This  procedure  was  recommended  by 
Congress  in  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  (1946)  under  which  most  ad- 
ministrative agencies  have  operated  for 
25  years.  Also  in  32  of  our  States  similar 
fair  employment  bodies  have  adopted 
this  approach. 

The  substitute  seeks  to  turn  the  Equal 
Empl03rment  Opportunity  Commission 
into  a  legal  monstrosity  by  denying  it  the 
same  enforcement  authority  other  simi- 
lar agencies  enjoy  and  requiring  it  to  go 
into  already  overcrowded  courts  to  seek 
enforcement. 

Those  who  advocate  this  approach  say 
they  differ  only  in  the  means  of  enforcing 
the  law.  Their  position,  however,  is  weak- 
ened by  the  support  they  receive  from 
those  who  either  deny  the  existence  of 
discrimination  or  who  seek  no  legisla- 
tion at  all.  Outside  of  court  enforcement 
Itself,  which  value  may  be  doubtful,  no 
other  provision  of  the  substitute  would 
add  strengthening  protection  for  those 
against  whom  discrimination  is  rampant. 
There  are  those  who  would  make  H.R. 
1746  appear  as  a  scheme  to  allow  blacks 


to  leapfrog  over  others  at  the  expense  of 
white  workers.  Not  only  does  this  ignore 
the  entire  issue  of  sex  discrimination 
which  involves  more  white  than  black 
women,  it  overlooks  entirely  the  experi- 
ences already  recorded  in  32  States  with 
cease-and-desist  enforcement  power 
where  such  dire  results  have  been  proved 
entirely  false. 

Again,  some  say  KR.  1746  seeks  to 
establish  quotas,  special  treatment,  and 
discrimination  in  reverse.  Not  only  does 
title  vn  proliibit  this — it  establishes,  be- 
yond any  doubt — a  prohibition  against 
any  individual,  white  as  well  as  black, 
being  discriminated  against  in  employ- 
ment. It  seeks  only  to  insure  that  per- 
sons will  be  treated  on  their  individual 
merit  and  in  accordance  with  their  quali- 
fications. To  assert  that  the  hiring  of  a 
black  employee  without  discrimination 
impUes  the  lejection  of  a  qualified  white 
employee  is  pure  sophistry,  as  the  courts 
have  said — U.S.  court  of  appeals,  third 
circuit  of  Pennsylvsmia.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion ignores  the  viable  and  fluid  char- 
acter of  the  labor  force  and  assumes  an 
entirely  static  economy. 

Perhaps  the  wildest  claim  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  constant  charge  that  H.R. 
1746  denies  "a  fair  trial"  or  "due  proc- 
ess." This  attacks  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  of  1946,  a  host  of  other 
Federal  agencies— NLRB,  SEC,  CAB, 
FTC,  and  so  forth — and  32  State  laws  in- 
corporating "cease  and  desist"  authority. 
The  bedrock  upon  which  this  legisla- 
tion is  founded  is  education  and  concili- 
ation not  punitive  action.  The  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  approach  is  being 
used  to  avoid  ciunbersome  and  costly 
court  action  except  as  a  final  resort. 

If  direct  court  action  were  more  desir- 
able the  existing  law  with  minor  changes 
is  entirely  adequate.  Already  the  indi- 
vidual may  sue  if  conciliation  fails  and 
the  Attorney  General  already  may  inter- 
vene  in  such  suit  as  well  as  initiate  prac- 
tice or  pattern  suits.  It  is  not  court  en- 
forcement which  is  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Erlenborn  substitute  but  changes  in 
the  existing  law  which  will  limit,  if  not 
emasculate,  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

A  major  purpose  of  H.R.  1746  is  a  con- 
solidation of  the  various  agencies  deal- 
ing with  job  discrimination.  Three  agen- 
cies in  particular,  the  EEOC,  the  Em- 
ployment Section  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals' office,  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  have  Jurisdiction, 
each  with  its  own  goals,  policies,  guide- 
lines and  programs. 

By  centralizing  these  in  a  single  agency 
we  achieve  coordination,  clarity,  and  con- 
sistency in  defining  discrimination  and  in 
shaping  a  proper  remedy.  And  we  free 
litigants  from  a  multiplicity  of  suits,  con- 
fusion over  the  intent  and  requirements 
of  the  law,  and  duplication  of  inspection 
and  recordkeeping. 

Some  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the 
transfer  of  the  OfHce  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  from  the  Labor  Department 
to  the  EEOC  would  weaken  this  agency. 
The  Labor  Department's  enforcement 
of  Federal  contract  compliance  has  been 
a  dismal  failure.  Its  sanction,  contract 
termination  or  debarment  of  contractors, 
has  never  been  used.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  about  half  of  all  charges  filed  with 
the  EEOC  involve  Federal  contractors 
who  are  ignoring  the  Executive  order 
which  created  the  contract  compliance 
procedure. 

A  recent  report  of  the  EEOC  on  em- 
ployment of  Spanish-speaking  persons  in 
the  Southwest  revealed  that  fewer  were 
employed  by  Qoverrunent  contractors 
being  monitored  by  OFCC  than  com- 
panies without  contracts. 

The  main  concentration  of  the  OFCC 
has  been  on  the  construction  industry, 
notably  the  "Philadelphia  plan."  This 
emphasis  has  ignored  women  almost  al- 
together as  well  as  the  welfare  of  male 
workers  not  involved  in  the  building 
trades.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  among  the 
major  discriminators  against  women  are 
educational  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, which  although  exempted  under  title 
VII,  are  covered  by  the  Executive  Order 
No.  11375  and,  therefore,  as  Federal  con- 
tractors reachable  by  the  OFCC. 

If  the  OFCC  were  to  be  Judged  on  its 
track  record,  it  would  certainly  not  rate 
among  the  favorities.  No  discrimination 
is  worse  than  that  of  those  who  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
ported by  tax  dollars.  We  ask  merely 
that  "those  who  dip  their  hands  into  the 
public  till  should  not  object  if  a  little 
democracy  sticks  to  their  fingers." 

Social  Justice  is  never  a  one-way  love 
affair.  In  asking  minorities  and  women 
to  be  patient  a  Uttle  while  longer  in  the 
realization  of  their  basic  constitutional 
and  human  rights,  we  seek  to  establish 
a  forum  for  their  Just  grievances  which 
is  at  least  capable  of  shaping  an  effective 
remedy. 

The  alternative  is  a  proposal  which 
seeks  to  clamp  the  lid  on  a  boiling  pot 
of  frustration  and  discontent.  Minorities 
and  women  seek  performance,  not  rhet- 
oric and  delay.  The  economically  disad- 
vantaged seek  Justice  and  fair  play,  not 
redtape  and  more  sophistry.  The  time 
to  act  is  now  as  Father  Theodore  Hes- 
burgh  summed  up  his  views  in  the  1961 
Civil  Rights  Commission  report: 

Personally,  I  don't  care  If  the  United  States 
gets  the  first  man  on  the  moon,  II  while  this 
Is  happening  on  a  crash  basis,  we  dawdle 
along  here  on  our  corner  ot  the  earth,  nurs- 
ing our  prejudices,  flouting  our  magnificent 
Constitution,  Ignoring  the  central  moral 
problem  of  our  time,  and  appearing  hjrpo- 
crltes  to  all  the  world. 

And  in  still  another  report  of  the  Com- 
mission are  these  words: 

The  tragedy  la  that  there  still  are  millions 
of  minority  group  citizens  who  believe  Con- 
gress meant  what  It  said  when  It  enacted  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  law. 

I  think  now  is  the  time  that  this  Con- 
gress can  restore  the  faith  of  these  mil- 
lions of  individuals  and  revitalize  the 
faith  ci  the  people  of  the  world  in  the 
democratic  process  of  our  American  way 
of  life,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  not  dally 
around  again,  as  Father  Hesburgh  has 
.-^aid,  but  will  meet  this  issue  squarely  and 
head-on. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  in  his 
remarks  mentioned  that  a  bill  identical 
to  H.R.  1746  was  introduced  hi  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  that  was  yesterday;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  think  it  was  several 
days  ago  but.  yes,  I  did  make  reference 
to  a  bill  that  was  introduced  in  the  other 

body.  . .     ..     , 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  that  identical 
to  the  bill  before  the  House,  H.R.  1746? 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Almost  identical. 
There  are  a  few  minor  changes,  but 
ba.sically  it  is  the  same  bill.  It  is  a 
cease  and  desist  administrative  pro- 
cedure bill,  and  it  has  the  same  cover- 
ages, and  also  goes  to  the  same  type  of 
consolidation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
so  that  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  an- 
other question. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  fur- 
ther. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  the  state- 
ment that  was  put  in  the  Record  of  the 
Hoase  yesterday  by  the  chairman  of  the 
.subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent),  relative  to 
three  amendments  to  H.R.  1746?  And 
if  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  those 
amendments,  does  the  gentleman  support 
them? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  amendments 
were  discussed  with  me,  I  am  very  well 
aware  of  them,  and  I  support  all  three. 
I  have  indicated  that  I  feel  no  actual 
punitive  feelings,  if  this  reasonable  com- 
promise win  be  made.  I  do  not  think 
that  all  of  the  amendments  personally 
would  be  acceptable  to  me,  but  in  the 
context  of  trying  to  work  out  a  reason- 
able and  satisfying  compromise  I  do  ac- 
cept and  will  support  all  three  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me,  are  those  amendments  in- 
cluded in  the  version  of  the  bill  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  am  not  aware  of 
whether  they  are  or  not. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  do  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  state  to 
the  gentleman  that  two  of  the  amend- 
ments that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  put  in  the  Record 
yesterday  are  somewhat  similar  to 
amendments  offered  by  the  minority, 
and  were  rejected  In  the  committee,  and 
one  of  them  was  an  amendment  that 
would  deny  the  OFCC  Jurisdiction,  the 
right  to  establish  goals  and  quotas.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia if  that  is  not  an  absolute  slap 
at  the  Philadelphia  plan.  In  that  this 
would  be  isolating  from  the  OFCC,  If  they 


should  get  Jurisdiction,  the  authority  to 
exercise  as  a  governmental  agency  the 
problem  that  has  been  exercised  in  the 
Philadelphia  plan  which  was  supported 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House  when  it  was 
challenged  recently? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  supported  the  Phila- 
delphia plan,  the  same  as  I  think  he  did 
also.  In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  does 
not  In  any  way  contravene  the  Intent  of 
the  Philadelphia  plan. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  How  can  the 
gentleman  say  that? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  May  I  explain? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  certainly  would 
be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Under  the  current 
law  a  quota  of  preferential  treatment  Is 
denied.  That  Is  a  part  already  of  title  vn 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  time   of   the 

gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.   ERLENBORN.   Mr.   Chairman,   T 

yield  the  gentleman  from  California  2 

minutes.  ^, 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 

yield  at  this  point? 

You  Just  said  that  the  law  prohibits 
the  establishment  of  quotas.  You  are 
referring  to  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 

Act  of  1964? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes. 
Mr  ERLENBORN.  You  are  not  refer- 
ring to  the  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  which  the  authority  for  the 
OFCC  was  derived? 

Mr  HAWKINS.  I  have  read  the  At- 
tomev  General's  opinion  and  I  assume 
you  did  also.  As  you  no  doubt  saw,  the 
Attorney  General  says  that  in  h|s 
oDlnlon,  the  provisions  of  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  do  not  contravene  the  law  or 
the  prohibitions  In  title  VH. 

So  as  I  read  the  amendment,  the 
amendment  does  not  prohibit  anvthlne 
that  the  law  does  not  already  prohibit.  It 
was  never  the  Intent,  as  the  present  At- 
tomev  General  states  in  his  opinion,  thst 
an  Executive  order  should  contravene 
what  the  law  prohibits.  So  squaring  this. 
It  seems  to  me  when  we  talk  about  prohib- 
iting quotas  and  talk  of  preferential 
treatment,  we  are  merelv  reflpctlnE  what 
Is  in  the  present  law.  While  this  amend- 
ment clarifies  things,  it  does  not  do  any- 
thing that  is  not  already  prohibited. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr  HAWKINS.  I  yield  further. 
Mr  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  recall  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  as  well  as  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  that.  In 
fact,  only  a  circuit  court  of  appeal  of  our 
Judiciary  has  upheld  the  Philadelphia 

plan. 

In  mv  opinion,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment that  is  going  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Is  nothing 
but  a  blatant  attempt  to  undercut  the 
authority  of  the  OFCC  for  the  Phila- 
delphia plan.  As  was  potated  out  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Chisholm)  in  our  hearings  when  she 
called  for  the  support  of  the  APL-CIO 
for  the  bill  supported  by  our  committee 
which  is  under  consideration  now  that 
this  is  a  disingenuous  attempt  to  under- 
cut the  Philadelphia  plan  and  an  attempt 


to  bring  equal  employment  opportunities 
in  the  construction  Industry. 

I  think  the  proposed  amendment  is 
nothing  but  a  confirmation  of  the  gentle- 
woman's opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr,  Haw- 
kins) such  time  as  he  may  consiraie. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  very  point  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia a  question. 

Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  has 
always  prohibited  the  establishment  of 
quotas.  During  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  it  was  clearly  the 
congressional  Intent  not  to  bring  about 
civil  rights  for  some  by  denying  civil 
rights  to  others.  We  had  seen  that  for 
decades.  We  were  trying  to  end  it.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act— the  debate  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  shows  that  it  was  not  the  con- 
gressional intent  to  establish  quotas  of 
any  kind  in  our  struggles  to  bring  about 
equality  of  opportimity. 

The  Executive  Order  11246  under 
which  the  Philadelphia  plan  was  put  into 
effect,  in  my  Judgment  clearly  did  estab- 
lish quotas.  But.  I  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  the  Philadelphia  plan  this  after- 
noon. I  want  to  talk  about  situations  of 
which  I  have  personal  knowledge. 

I  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  others  and  I  said  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  support 
the  committee  bill  that  we  are  consider- 
ing today  without  some  amendments— 
and  this  is  one  of  them— a  congressional 
prohibition  against  establishing  any 
quota  system— a  prohibition  against 
preferential  treatment  for  some  at  the 
expense  of  others,  a  prohibition  against 
"reverse  discrimination"  if  you  will. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  three  Instances,  and 
I  think  these  can  be  multiplied  by  the 
thousands  across  the  country. 

In  my  own  city  of  Portland,  we  have 
a  ship  conversion  plant. 

In  the  Portland  area  we  have,  perhaps. 
5  or  6  percent  black  population.  This  ship 
conversion  plant  has  records  to  prove 
they  have  employed  15  percent  minority 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  carried 
on  an  active  recruitment  program— seek- 
ing out  members  of  minority  groups. 

The  Contract  Compliance  Office  in  San 
Francisco  came  into  Portland,  and  they 
said  that  they  would  not  be  eligible  for 
any  Federal  contracts  unless  they  would 
have  15  percent  minority  employees  In 
every  single  Job  category. 

It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  15  percent 
minority  employees  in  the  plant  itself. 
They  required  15  percent  of  the  electri- 
cians to  be  of  the  minority  race;  15  per- 
cent of  the  welders  must  be  of  the  minor- 
ity groups;  15  percent  of  the  secretarial 
help  and  so  on  right  down  through  every 
single  category. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  that  this 
ship  conversion  plant  could  do  to  satisfy 
the  Office  of  Contract  CompUance  to  San 
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Francisco  unless  they  followed  their  or- 
ders. This  also  required  the  "dumplnp" 
of  labor  contracts — of  negotiations  which 
had  been  made;  seniority  rights  were  ig- 
nored. All  this  was  never  the  intent  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and  it  was  never 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  That  is  the  reason  the  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  this  after- 
noon: To  give  this  House  the  right  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  we  want  to  amend  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  to  say  whether  we 
are  going  to  establish  quotas  by  law.  H.R. 
1746.  the  committee  bill,  on  page  29, 
freezes  Executive  Order  11246  Into  the 
law.  If  this  were  passed  without  amend- 
ment, we  would  be  gi\'ing  our  approval 
to  the  quota  system. 

In  many  instances  this  creates  reverse 
discrimination,  which  I  find  just  as  in- 
excusable and  Just  as  despicable  as  any 
kind  of  discrimination.  I  want  all  people 
to  have  equal  rights,  equal  opportxinities 
in  education,  in  housing,  In  Jobs.  Thii 
does  not  mean  special  preference  for 
some  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Let  me  give  you  two  other  instances. 
A  year  ago  last  December  a  group  of 
Oregon  parents  who  are  stationed  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  by  the  department  of 
militar.'  came  into  my  ofBce  to  talk  about 
the  situation  in  the  schools  which  their 
ch'.ldren  attend.  They  had  many  com- 
plaints—in fact,  10  pages  of  Incidents 
that  had  happened — but  one  of  the 
things  which  seems  to  me  relevant  to  our 
debate  today  was  the  statement  by  one 
of  the  parents:  "I  have  a  son  in  the 
fourth  grade.  Since  September — "  and 
this  was  in  December  that  they  came  to 
see  me — "Since  September  my  son  has 
had  seven  substitute  teachers;  he  never 
h3s  had  a  regular  teacher." 

I  said,  "Well,  how  can  that  be?" 

She  said,  "Under  the  Skelly  Wright  de- 
cision we  had  to  have  a  quota  of  black 
£ind  white  teachers  and  as  a  regular 
teacher  we  cannot  hire  a  white  teacher. 
We  must  hire  as  a  regular  teacher  a 
black  teacher."  No  qualified  black  teach- 
er is  available  for  this  position.  They  are 
=ilready  teaching  in  other  schools,  and  a 
qualified  white  teacher  cannot  be  hired 
as  a  regular  teacher  in  this  position.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  reverse  discrimina- 
tion, and  it  is  doing  great  damage.  It  is 
counterproductive.  It  creates  tension;  It 
increases  prejudices  that  might  not 
otherwise  surface. 

A  third  Instance:  A  teacher  here  In 
the  District  schools — whom  I  know  very 
well  and  who  is  In  the  top  five  of  the 
qualified  social  science  teachers  here  In 
the  District  as  a  result  of  examinations 
and  recommendations — asked  for  a 
transfer  to  another  high  school  because 
they  had  moved  out  close  to  another 
high  school.  She  applied,  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  who  received  her  ap- 
plication said  that  they  could  not  hire 
her. 

She  said.  "Be  very  candid  with  me.  Is 
my  race  against  me?" 

And  the  principal  said,  "Yes,  to  be 
very  candid,  this  is  true.  A  quota  has 
been  set  up  and  we  must  observe  that 
quota  in  this  high  school.  We  cannot  hire 
a  white  teacher." 


I  have  given  you  these  three  Instances. 
They  are  not  the  Philadelphia  plan,  but 
they  are  instances  where  preferential 
treatment  has  been  given,  where  reverse 
discrimination  has  been  practiced,  where 
injustice  has  occurred,  and  that  is  why 
the  amendment  will  be  offered  this  after- 
noon :  To  prevent  preferential  treatment, 
to  prevent  reverse  discrimination,  to  pre- 
vent quotas  being  established  as  far  as 
either  race  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  way  to 
run  the  country.  We  ought  to  accept 
people  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, on  the  basis  of  their  dedication, 
whether  they  are  white  or  black,  red, 
brown  or  yellow,  or  whatever  their  sex 
is.  and  not  establish  preferential  quotas 
that  are  doing  great  harm  to  our  coun- 
try, that  are  tearing  the  people  apart, 
and  are  not  accomplishing  our  objectives. 
This  is  the  reason  I  cannot  support  the 
committee  bill  this  afternoon  in  its  pres- 
ont  form. 

There  are  four  amendments  which  I 
think  are  going  to  add  substantially  to 
the  quality — to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
legislation — and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  will  offer  those  amend- 
ments. They  were  put  into  the  Record 
'sist  night. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  sorr\'  we  are  going  to 
have  to  apparently,  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill,  confuse  the  issue  so 
thoroughly  that  many  people  are  going 
to  end  up  putting  the  tall  before  the 
horse.  We  are  here  today  to  try  to  pass  a 
bill  that  will  give  the  Commission  cease- 
and-desist  powers,  which  have  been  ad- 
vocated for  a  great  number  of  years,  leg- 
islation which  has  Indeed  passed  this 
body  once  before,  which  has  passed  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  hoping  that  the  spirit 
of  a  very  basic  principle  such  as  that  will 
not  get  beclouded  in  some  confusing 
rhetoric  about  whether  you  are  for  or 
against  the  quota  system. 

A  number  of  people  have  been  trying 
to  gain  some  freedom  and  Justice  within 
or  without  this  system  or  In  any  other 
possible  way.  so  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
divide  this  Congress  Into  two  groups, 
those  who  want  an  EEOC  with  the  quota 
system  and  those  who  want  it  without. 
Why  do  we  not  consider  whether  we 
want  cease  and  desist  powers  to  go  to  the 
EEOC.  which  Is  really  the  fundamental 
question  here?  I  am  hoping  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  will  give  this  question 
that  has  been  raised  in  an  extraneous 
fashion.  In  my  opinion,  his  continued 
consideration  during  the  debate,  because 
I  think  too  many  of  our  Members  are 
going  to  be  arguing  on  an  amendment 
that  has  not  been  introduced  rather  than 
on  the  substantive  question  before  us. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

May  1  just  try  to  clarify  the  issue  as 
to  what  the  present  law  is.  It  says  that 
it  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employment  agency  or  an 
employer  to  fail  to  or  to  refuse  to  refer 
for  employm«jt  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  Individual  because 


of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin.  That  same  prohibition  is 
carried  to  employment  agencies  or  un- 
ions or  employers.  It  refers  to  any  in- 
dividual. I  read  that  to  mean  any  in- 
dividual, any  person  who  believes  he  has 
suffered  reverse  discrimination  has  the 
same  protection  under  the  law  as  the 
person  who  believes  he  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  because  he  happens 
to  be  black. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  do  not 
want  to  u.se  a  great  deal  of  the  gentle- 
man's time,  but  only  wish  to  make  this 
response  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  said.  I  am  not  raising  an  issue 
that  has  not  been  raised  by  the  majority, 
by  the  gentleman  controlling  the  time 
and  by  the  gentleman  In  the  well,  who 
says  he  supports  the  amendment  which 
it  Is  supposed  will  be  offered.  If  the  gen- 
tleman Is  correct,  we  should  be  talkins 
about  getting  enforcement  authority  Into 
the  hands  of  the  appropriate  authority. 
We  are  having  a  difference  about  what 
type  of  enforcement  authority  we  should 
give  to  whom.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, a  member  of  the  committee,  would 
support  the  concept  Involved  In  the 
amendment  that  is  going  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  which 
raises  the  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  plan, 
which  is  the  one  I  raised. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  do  not  think  It  does. 
I  think  the  issue,  as  it  has  been  stated, 
is  cea.se  and  desist.  I  think  others  are 
extraneous  complications  we  are  talking 
about  In  the  present  law  and  not  what 
this  law  attempts  to  do. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  one  last  time,  it  can  hardly  be 
an  extraneous  issue  when  the  gentle- 
woman said  it  was  a  condition  for  her 
support. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  It  may  be  a  condition 
for  her  support,  but  I  think  she  wants 
added  security,  which  I  personally  do 
not  believe  is  necessary.  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting to  or  supporting  the  amendment 
on  the  basis  that  I  think  the  amendment 
correct.s  an  ineffective  law.  I  disagree 
that  the  Philadelphia  plan  imposes  a 
quota.  In  this  respect  I  agree  with  the 
Attorney  General.  If  some  people  think 
it  does,  thf^n  I  think  It  may  be  well  to 
clear  up  the  law  on  this  point,  and  that 
is  tho  only  rea.son  that  I  can  see  for  this 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  extremely  grateful  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  spirit  abroad 
that  Is  troubling  our  land.  Tragically,  it 
Is  not  a  revival  of  the  kind  of  American 
spirit  for  which  our  President  recently 
called  in  his  eloquent  message  to  a  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress.  Rather,  it  is  a 
spirit  compounded  of  fear  and  mistrust 
which  once  again  threatens  to  pit  race 
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against  race.  Old  passions  that  we  had 
thought  were  stilled  have  been  reigmted. 
The  paper  this  morning  carried  accounts 
of  incidents  from  California  to  Boston 
which  are  illustrative  of  this  deepening 
and  widening  fissure  in  our  society.  In 
San  Francisco,  a  city  noted  for  its  liber- 
ality of  spirit,  one-third  of  the  student 
population  boycotts  the  public  schools 
because  of  a  busing  plan.  Travel  to  the 
Middle  West  from  which  I  come,  and  we 
discover  that  in  Pcmtiac,  Mich.,  a  great 
industrial  plant,  a  stranger  to  the  dispute 
raging  in  that  city  between  parents  and 
school  board,  is  shut  down,  and  its  ma- 
chines stand  silent  because  of  picketing 
parents.  In  Boston,  that  ancient  cradle 
of    liberty.    dissaUsfaction    over    school 
busing  has  led  one  house  of  the  Massa- 
chusette  Legislature  to  enact  a  statute 
which  would  repeal  provisions  of  the  law 
that  would  prevent  the  flow  of  funds  to 
all  black  schools.  I  mention  these  facts 
not  to  inject  an  extraneous  issue  into 
the  debate  that  begins  today.  I  mention 
them  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  in- 
stance they  are  indicaUve  of  the  fact 
that  the  mood  and  desire  for  strong  civil 
rights  legislation  seems  to  have  changed. 
The  men  who  paUently  and  wearily  walk 
the  corridors  of  Congress  find  fewer  sup- 
porters and  even  tliose  who  listen  do  so 
somewhat     abstractedly.     The     distin- 
guished   chairman    of    the    U.S.    Clvu 
Rights  Commission,  Father  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh.  himself  a  legal  scholar,  can 
.speak  for  a  unanimous  Commission  in 
recommending   a   grant   of    cease-and- 
desist  authority  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  But  his 
voice  is  all  but  lost  in  the  rising  cre- 
scendo of  protest  against  clothing  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  more  adminis- 
trative power.  I  say  all  of  this  not  out 
of  bitterness  but  out  of  a  solemn  real- 
ization that  there  is  a  vastly  different 
cUmate  today  than  there  was  back  in 
1968  when  the  Congress  enacted  optn 
housing  legislation. 

I  mention  these  specific  incidents  that 
are  troubling  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  our  land  because  although  they  relate 
to  our  educational  system  and  the  highly 
emoUonal  and  difQcult  issue  of  school 
busing,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  clear 
connection    between    legislation    which 
would  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  pervasive 
effects  of  discrimination  in  employment 
and  the  patterns  to  de  facto  segrega- 
tion which  have  led  to  the  present  im- 
passe. One  does  not  have  to  be  a  sociolo- 
gist to  appreciate  that  the  economic  stra- 
tification in  American  society  which  has 
produced  these  patterns  of  segregated 
housing  can  be  traced  direcUy  to  the  fact 
that  although  blacks  constitute  10  per- 
cent of  the  American  labor  force,  eight 
out  of  10  male  black  workers  are  con- 
centrated    in     occupations     that     are 
grouped  along  the  three  lowest  rungs  of 
the  economic  ladder  in  terms  of  income. 
Over  the  longer  term  if  we  really  want 
to  find  a  solution  to  this   tormenting 
problem  of  how  best  to  desegregate  the 
schools  of  our  land  in  order  to  assure  a 
quaUty  education  to  all  of  our  children, 
it  will  only  come  as  we  succeed  in  achiev- 
ing a  dispersal  of  the  population  that  is 
today  locked  within  the  inner  city  ghetto 


into  our  all  white  suburban  areas.  We 
will  make  a  giant  stride  toward  achiev- 
ing Uiat  goal  when  the  day  comes  that 
a  man  or  woman  is  no  longer  disqualified 
for  employment  or  advancement  in  his 
occupation  or  profes.slon  on  the  basis 
of  his  racial  or  ethnic  background.  I  re- 
peat, when  we  liquidate  the  problem  of 
discrimination  in  employment  we  do  far 
more  than  assure  a  man  of  liis  right  to 
a  job.  We  will  give  him  along  with  that 
right  the  opportunity  to  cross  some  of 
the  barriers  that  are  now  raised  against 
his  complete  entry  into  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  privileges  of  being  an  American 
citizen.  I  find  it  more  than  a  little  ironic 
tliat  on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine  this 
week  appeared  the  face  oi  a  famous  be- 
huvioral  psychologist,  B.  F.  Skiiuier,  who 
has  written  a  very  controversial  book 
soon  to  be  pubUshed  entitled.  "Beyond 
Freedom  and  Dignity."  It  is  apparently 
Mr    Skinners  thesis  that  freedom  and 
dignity,  while  they  may  have  been  ap- 
proporiate  to  an  earlier  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  are  no  longer  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  for  a  society  con- 
fronted by  a  race  for  survival.  I  find  it 
ironic  because  no  one  on  either  side  of 
this  debate  can  m  truth  and  in  conscience 
deny   that  there   are   stiU   mUUons  of 
Americans  who  have  not  achieved  free- 
dom and  dignity.  Therefore.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  despite  any  discouragement  of 
the  moment  over  some  of  the  conditions 
that  are  rending  our  country,  that  we  in 
the  Congress  resolve  that  we  will  con- 
tinue that  march  toward  freedom  and 
dignity  tor  all  Americans  by  seeking  to 
provide  within  a  legislative  framework 
of  due  process  those  necessary  guaran- 
tees against  unequal  treatment  under  the 

ia.w.  ^,  .     „ 

The  debate  during  these  next  i 
daj-s  will  be  conducted  not  only  on  a  very 
high  forensic  plane,  but  in  an  intelligent 
and  enlightened  manner  because  of  the 
character  and  capacity  of  the  chief  pro- 
tagonists in  this  debate.  Men  of  good  wUl 
and  also  sometimes  men  of  common  pur- 
pose can  disagree  on  the  means  whereby 
an  objective  can  best  be  reached.  There- 
fore, I  shall  not  at  any  time  dui-ing  this 
debate  impugn  the  motivations  of  those 
who  take  a  position  contrary  to  my  own, 
and  suggest  that  the  judicial  process  is 
superior  to  the  administrative  process  in 
guaranteeing  an  effective  implementation 
of  the  rights  provided  under  title  VII  of 
tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  argument  against  a  grant  of  cease- 
and-desist  authority  seems  to  break  down 
under  two  main  headings.  First,  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  judicial  process  would  be 
a  more  effective  and  expeditious  way  of 
dispensing  relief  than  would  be  the  ad- 
ministrative process.  And  very  frankly, 
there  are  statistics  which  can  be  adduced 
on  both  sides  of  that  argument.  After  a 
careful  examination,  however,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  administrative  process 
would  orovide  a  more  speedy  remedy. 
There  are  some  very  egregious  examples 
of  civU  rlghUs  cases  where  by  virtue  of 
dilatory  pleadings  and  other  delays  that 
are  countenanced  by  our  legal  system 
years  have  gone  by  between  the  filing  of 
a  case  and  the  granting  of  a  remedj-  to 
the  aggrieved  party.  Certainly  Justice  de- 


layed is  justice  denied,  in  cases  involving 
equal  employment  opportunity  just  as 
much  as  it  is  in  other  civil  and  cruninal 
cases. 

I  fully  i-ealize  that  parUcularly  in  the 
business  community  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  deep  seated  lear  of  the  administra- 
tive process.  Some  businessmen  are  quick 
to  react  to  the  suggestion  that  EEOC  be 
given  cease-and-desist  authority  by  cit- 
ing a  parade  of  horribles  that  have  oc- 
curred under  other  Federal  agencies  such 
as  the  NLRB.  I  think  at  this  point  they 
should  be  reminded  that  the  NLRB  is  not 
the  only  agency  of  such  administrative 
authontv.  Indeed,  the  first  administra- 
tive hearings  in  this  country  were  held 
by  customs  officers,  and  go  all  the  way 
back  to  1789.  Before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury the  ICC  was  clothed  with  the  au- 
thority to  conduc',  administraUve  hear- 
ings. The  SEC.  FCC.  and  FTC  are  exam- 
ples of  other  agencies  that  have  demon- 
strated an  ability  to  handle  a  grant  of 
this  kind  of  power.  Certamly  I  do  agi-ee 
that  Congress  has   a  responsibility   to 
cany  out  its  oversight  authority  ot  the 
EEOC.  If  they  abuse  any  powers  they 
have  been  given  by  sUtute  they  should 
suffer  correction  and  reproof  and  be  dis- 
ciplined in  the  appropriations  process  as 
well  as  by  other  means  that  are  available. 
However,  1  do  not  think  that  we  should 
shrink  from  a  grant  of  this  authority 
unless  we  are  \villin3  to  condemn  the  en- 
tire administrative  process  which  as  I 
suggested  has  a  very  long  history  indeed. 
Second,  it  has  been  suggested  that  un- 
der the  administrative  process  there  will 
be  a  subtle  shift  In  the  burden  of  proof, 
and  in  other  ways  the  offending  party 
will  be  unable  to  secure  a  due  process. 
In  a  long  letter  which  I  previously  ad- 
dressed to  all  of  my  coUeagues  along  with 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Robi- 
soN),  and  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  BiESTER),  I  sought  to  point 
out  that  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1946,  Congress  had  made 
it  clear  that  administrative  proceedings 
were  to  be  initiated  and  conducted  with 
all  of  the  essenUals  of  due  process  that 
are  guaranteed  any  person  under  our 
legal  system. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  because  I  believe 
that  we  must  move  and  act  decisively  in 
the  area  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment pracUces  that  I  favor  using  those 
means  and  taking  those  steps  which 
will  provide  the  most  expeditious  and  ef- 
fective remedy. 

I  was  reading  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
as  I  sat  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  letter  or  memoran- 
dum prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  last 
Judicial  Conference— the  proceedings  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  tlie  United 
States.  It  pointed  out  that  due  to  the  ris- 
ing workload  in  the  Federal  courts  the 
conference  is  casting  about  desperately 
for  ways  to  expedite  trials,  because  in 
1970  the  conference  reported  that  the 
increase  in  that  year  in  case  filings  was 
the  steepest,  the  steepest  caseload  for 
any  year  in  tlie  last  decade.  There  was 
a  total  of  127.270  civil  and  criminal  cases 
in  1970. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  s^elding. 

And  the  Judicial  Conference  stated — 
termlnatlODa  have  not  managed  to  keep 
pace  wild  the  flllnga  .  .  .  The  slower  pace 
In  terminated  cases  inescapably  forced  the 
volume  ot  pending  cases  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  situation 
that  confronts  the  Federal  Judiciary 
today. 

I  looked  further  at  the  report  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  with  reference  to  the 
issue  of  the  time  required  for  trial  and 
for  the  disposition  of  these  cases.  The 
trial  median  for  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases  was  12  months.  That  does  not 
sound  too  bad.  But  when  one  looks  down 
the  list  of  specific  districts,  one  comes  to 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania 
where  the  trial  median  time  is  36 
months,  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  is  28  months,  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania  is  28  months,  the  very 
districts  of  the  country  where  a  number 
of  these  cases  are  apt  to  be  filed  and  the 
very  districts  in  the  country  today  that 
are  literally  drowning  in  a  sea  of  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  enough 
in  this  matter  to  talk  with  the  chief 
judge  of  the  northern  district  of  Illinois 
which  is  located  in  my  district  and  he 
told  me  that  because  Congress  has  been 
so  overly  generous  with  grants  of  new 
jurisdiction  that  they  simply  could  not 
handle  the  volume  of  cases  which  they 
are  undertaking  to  handle  today  and 
which  are  pending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  of  the  very 
deep-seated  fear  I  have  that  if  we  are 
going  to  simply  overburden  the  Federal 
judicisuY  with  congressional  grants  of 
authori^  in  these  cases,  we  will  thereby 
thwart  what  proponents  of  this  change 
say  they  want  and  that  is  efficient  and 
expeditious  enforcement  of  the  guaran- 
tees as  contained  under  title  VII  of  the 
bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  today 
decided  that  I  will  support  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  359 1 


Held,  NY. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Thompson,  N.J 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Stafford 

Wlduall 

Rosenthal 

Stephens 

Wilson. 

Scheuer 

SolUvan 

Cdarles  H. 

Selberimg 

Tea«ue,  Tex. 

Wydler 

Abourezk 

Di»7er 

Oubser 

Alexander 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Haley 

Anderson, 

Edwards.  Ia. 

Hebert 

Tenn. 

Eshleman 

Henderson 

Aahley 

Evans.  Colo. 

Jarman 

Barrett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Keith 

Blackburn 

Fl3h 

Koch 

Blanton 

Ford. 

Long,  La. 

Boggs 

William,  D. 

McEwen 

Carey,  N.T. 

Freltnghuysen 

McKlnney 

Celler 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Mlnshall 

Clark 

Oaydos 

Mollohan 

Colmer 

Gibbons 

Moorhead 

Culvar 

Gold  water 

Murphy,  ni 

Dlgga 

Cray 

Reel 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Adams.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
havmg  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  1746,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roU  to  be 
called,  when  376  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
announce  that  at  the  time  of  the  quorum 
call  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
ERLENBORN)  had  1  hour  and  2  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  had  47  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  v.ouid 
like  to  just  ask  a  couple  of  questions 
either  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  or  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn).  Really,  the 
reason  for  the  questions  is  I  think  that 
every  lawyer  who  has  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  law  has  had  occasion 
probably  to  try  some  cases  before  either 
the  State  or  Federal  agencies.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  my  concern  is  about  the 
procedure  that  has  traditionally  been 
followed  in  the  case  of  administi-ative 
agencies  particularly. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask— and  I  can 
see  the  gentleman  from  lUinols  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  is  on  his  feet — Is  this:  Under 
the  committee  bUl  am  I  correct  that 
when  a  complaint  is  filed  by  an  ag- 
grieved individual,  or  if  the  Commission 
itself  saw  fit  to  file  a  complaint,  they 
would  have  a  right  to  do  so?  Then  the 
person  who  is  alleged  to  have  violated 
the  law  would  be  the  respondent.  What 
I  am  interested  In  is  this :  Am  I  correct  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  appear  before  a 
hearing  examiner?  It  is  not  made  very 
clear  in  the  bill  when  it  talks  about 
"agents." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Under  the  present 
procedure  the  party  who  feels  aggrieved 
may  make  a  complaint  to  the  EEOC. 
That  complaint  is  then  Investigated  to 
find  out  if  there  is  due  cause  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  formal  complaint. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past  where  it  takes  any- 
where from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half 
before  this  initial  investigation  is  com- 
pleted, and  a  formal  charge  is  filed.  The 
same  procedure  would  be  continued  un- 
der the  committee  bUl.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill  then.  If  a  formal  complaint 
is  issued,  if  reasonable  cause  has  been 
found,  then  it   would  be  assigned  to  a 


hearing  officer  for  the  introduction  of 
evidence  and  a  finding  of  fact. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  this  question:  Who 
would  introduce  the  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission?  Would  it  be  some- 
body from  the  Commission,  or  would  it 
be  the  hearing  examiner,  or  how  would 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  the  committee  bill, 
attorneys  would  be  appointed  by  the 
commission  to  represent  the  party  who 
is  making  the  charge.  This  attorney 
would  offer  the  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  which  would  then  be  passed 
upon  or,  rather,  the  admissability  of  the 
evidence  would  be  passed  upon  by  the 
hearing   oflicer. 

I  might  point  out.  however,  although 
it  has  been  alleged  that  the  legislation 
is  following  the  procedure  of  the  NLRB, 
that  it  is  not  the  same  as  tiiat  in  the 
NLRB  where  there  is  an  independent 
general  counsel  who  represents  the  com- 
plaining p.irty  before  the  Commission. 
In  tiie  committee  bill,  the  power  to  is- 
sue the  complaint,  the  power  to  conduct 
the  hearings,  and  the  power  to  make  de- 
cision is  all  lodged  in  the  Commission; 
there  is  no  independent  counsel. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  if  this  is  anoliier 
case  where  the  hearing  examiner  will 
rule  on  the  admissabihty  of  the  evidence, 
and  will  rule  on  the  objections  and.  in 
otiier  words,  it  would  be  another  case 
where  they  are  going  to  act  as  practical- 
ly the  prosecutor  as  well  as  the  judge  and 
the  jury? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further  so  I  may  answer 
that? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  hearing  olHcer 
will  act  as  the  judge.  Before  him,  actmg 
as  the  prosecutor,  will  be  an  attorney 
who  represents  the  Commission.  Both 
the  hearing  officer  and  the  attorney 
represent  the  Commission,  and  they  will 
act  in  behalf  of  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Commission.  When  the  hearing  officer 
concludes  the  hearing  he  makes  a  final 
draft  and  prepares  a  proposed  order. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Then  his  findings  go 
to  the  Commission,  and  the  Commission 
can  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
hearing  examiner's  findings? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  correct. 
And  in  the  case  where  there  is  no  com- 
plaint about  an  aggrieved  party  this 
would  be  pro  forma.  The  Conunisslon 
would  review  the  order,  review  the  hear- 
ing officer's  findings  of  fact,  and  issue 
their  order.  If  there  were  a  complaint  by 
an  aggrieved  party  there  would  be  a 
more  formal  procedure  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  review. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  if  this 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  NLRB,  the 
hearing  officer's  findings  would  be  sus- 
tained in  90  percent  of  the  cases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  R.mlsuack)  . 

Mr.   RAILSBACK.   Mr.    Chairman.    I 


thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
additional  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  this  point,  since  the 
gentleman  is  on  the  area  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  significant  statements 
which  appear  in  the  precis,  or  the  de- 
scription of  the  committee  bill,  H.R. 
1746.  These  statements  indicate  that,  in 
the  institution  of  the  action,  the  require- 
ment that  an  aggrieved  person's  charges 
be  made  imder  oath,  has  been  deleted. 
Presently  under  the  existing  law  the  ag- 
grieved person  has  to  make  his  charges 
under  oath.  This  has  been  deleted  by 
H  R  1746. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
about  the  Commission  when  it  initiates 
action.  In  this  case  the  Commissioners- 
charges  do  not  have  to  be  based  upon 
a  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a 
violation  has  occurred,  so  that  the  action 
against  an  alleged  defendant,  a  party 
who  has  allegedly  discriminated,  can  be 
made  first  by  a  complainant  not  under 
oath,  and  then  by  the  Commission  with- 
out reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  a 
violation  has  occurred. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  Once  the  Com- 
mission makes  a  determination,  am  I 
correct  that  if  there  should  be  an  appeal, 
and  I  believe  it  Is  to  the  court  of  appeals, 
would  that  appeal  be  based  upon  only 
the  record  of  the  hearing  examiner  as 
reviewed  by  the  Commission?  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  a  new  trial,  it  is  simply 
based  on  the  particular  record?  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  Is  my  under- 
standing. Upon  review,  this  is  a  simple 
review  of  what  was  elicited  below,  which 
in  many  cases  are  charges  not  made 
imder  oath. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Am  I  also  correct 
that  the  court  of  appeals  must  uphold 
the  Commission  if  there  was  not  the  reg- 
ular degree  proof  but  only  substantial 
proof  in  support  of  the  allegation. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Yes;  this  is  my  under- 
standing. It  is  based  on  the  evidence 
from  the  record  as  a  whole  and  i.ot  on 
any  area  of  the  evidence,  but  just  what 
appears  in  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  Just  expand 
on  this  a  bit.  I  think  the  answer  you 
have  received  is  correct.  I  would  point 
out,  however,  that  the  rules  of  evidence, 
the  rules  of  civil  procedure  that  apply  in 
the  courts,  the  Federal  district  courts, 
as  my  biU  would  require  any  case  to  be 
tried  there,  those  general  rules  of  evi- 
dence do  not  necessarily  apply  in  the 
administrative  hearing.  If  an  appeal  is 
taken,  it  must  go  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals.  There  is  no  new  evidence 
adduced.  It  Is  the  hearing  record  and 


as  it  is  said  in  the  committee  bill,  the 
finding  of  the  Commission  and  the  order 
must  be  sustained  if  it  is  supported  by 
substantial  evidence.  That  does  not  even 
mean  the  greater  weight  of  evidence- 
any  substantial  evidence  in  the  record 
would  then  be  incumbent  upon  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  to  sustain  the  Com- 
mission's finding. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  just  want  to  say,  I 
think  I  have  supported  almost  every  civil 
rights  measure.  Frankly,  my  objections 
to  the  committee  bill  have  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  and  are  not  even  related  to 
the  particular  department  that  we  are 
trying  to  arm  with  this  right.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  I  would  vote  to  com- 
pletely restructure  our  entire  adminis- 
trative agency  system.  It  bothers  me — I 
have  had  a  chance  to  try  cases  before 
the     Social     Security     Administration. 
When  you  take  a  case  in  there  and  are 
trying  to  claim  certain  disability  bene- 
fits  you  are  introduced  to  the  hearing 
examiner.  In  that  case,  he  introduces 
the  evidence  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministraUon  and  he  rules  on  your  ob- 
jections or  he  overrules  your  objections. 
He  rules  on  the  evidence  and  he  makes 
the  findings  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  act 
as  judge  and  jury  and  prosecutor  and 
then  the  record  you  have  and  take  up  on 
that  case  to  the  Federal  district  court  on 
is  simply  the  record  that  he  hojs  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  rulings  on  and  the 
adminstrative  agency. 

It  seems  to  me,  for  that  reason  alone 
if  for  no  other  reason,  even  though  I 
want  to  see  the  EOC  given  enforcement 
powers,  that  the  Erlenbom-Mazzoli  sub- 
stitute is  far  preferable  to  the  committee 
version. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  minute. 
Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 

yield? 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  let  me  state  that 
the  substantial  evidence  rule  that  is  re- 
quired here  in  the  review  court,  that  is 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  under  the 
committee  biU,  means  substantial  evi- 
dence—not that  the  court  Is  substituting 
its  judgment  for  the  Commission  but 
rather  whether  considering  the  record 
as  a  whole  there  is  substantial  evidence 
to  support  its  finding.  If  the  court  is  of 
the  opinion  there  is  not  substantial  evi- 
dence, the  circuit  court  of  appeals  as  a 
matter  of  right  seU  aside  the  findings  of 
the  Commission. 

That  is  what  the  word  "substantial 

means. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  The  rule  does  not  re- 
quire a  preponderance  of  evidence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1  mhiute. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  I  interpret  the  word 
"substantial"  as  used  in  the  statute,  it 
means,  considering  the  entire  record  as 
a  whole  the  Commission's  findings  must 
be  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  A 
court  is  going  to  set  aside  findings  un- 
less there  is  substantial  evidence  to  sup- 


port the  findings  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Commission — sub- 
stantial and  not  anything  less. 

So  I  think  the  rights  of  the  parties  are 
adequately  protected  when  we  require 
that  the  evidence  be  substantial. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 

Mr.   ERLENBORN.   Just  briefly,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  set  to  rest  this  ques- 
tion and  to  correct  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  has  said 
that  it  requires  a  greater  weight  of  the 
evidence.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  a  good  enough  lawyer  to 
know  that  when  you  say  "substantial 
evidence,"  it  is  not  the  greater  weight 
of  the  evidence.  It  is  a  lesser  degree.  We 
know  from  NLRB  court  decisions  that  it 
is  not  the  greater  weight  of  the  evidence. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Not  only  does  it  deal 
with  substantial  evidence,  but  it  Is  evi- 
dence that  was  derived  from  a  proceed- 
ing that  involved  a  hearing  examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commission  who  ruled  on 
the  objections,  who  ruled  on  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence,  and  who  made  the  find- 
ings of  fact  which  for  the  most  part  are 
never  overturned  by  the  reviewing  tri- 
bunal. To  my  way  of  thinking  there  is 
nothing  fair  about  that  kind  of  proce- 
dure, and  I  just  point  out  to  the  chair- 
man in  this  particular  case  those  of  us 
who  favor  civil  rights  may  prefer  some- 
thing Uke  this,  but  in  a  case  when  you  are 
representing  a  social  security  beneficiary 
who  is  claiming  for  toUl  disability,  which 
Is  very  similar,  it  is  a  rather  frustrating 
thing.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  when  you 
deal  with  them. 

All  1  am  saying  is  that  it  seems  to  me 
you  are  much  better  off  with  a  fair  and 
impartial  tribimal. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  glad  to  >ield  to 
the  chairman.  _  ^^ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  findings  of  the 
Commission  under  the  committee  bill 
can  be  entirely  separate.  They  are  not 
bound  by  any  findings  of  the  hearing 
examiner  that  may  be  designated  by  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Commission.  It  is  a 
de  novo  proceedings. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Does  the  gentle- 
man really  deny  that  the  Commission 
disagrees  with  those  findings  in  not  more 
than  2  or  3  percent  of  the  cases? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  When  the  findings  are 
appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
we  then  see  that  the  word  "substantial" 
becomes  significant.  By  "substantial  evi- 
dence," we  mean  evidence  of  substantial 
nature  and  not  the  scintilla  rule  as  some 
have  attempted  to  argue. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  to  the 
Erlenborn  substitute  bill— H.R.  9274— 
which  in  effect  would  empower  the  Equal 
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Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to 
take  its  discrimination  cases  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  This  bill  would  give  employees 
the  opportunity  to  be  examined  through 
the  trial  process  of  tne  courts  where  op- 
posing arguments  may  be  heard  objec- 
tively and  decisions  reached  according  to 
the  governing  law. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  been  created  iinder  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  to  help  those 
people  whc  have  been  denied  employ- 
ment, promotion,  imion  membership,  or 
other  Job,  related  opportunity,  through 
discrimination  based  upon  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  and  national  origin.  The 
law,  however,  »mUg  the  EEOC  to  in- 
vestigation, m^Srtltm,  and  conciliation 
powers  only.  Ad  up  to  this  point,  the 
enforcement  powers  for  the  EIEOC  have 
not  been  defined.  We  seek  to  correct  this 
deficiency  today. 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  provides  for  the  EEOC  to 
take  its  discrimination  cases  into  Fed- 
eral courts  whereas  the  committee  bill. 
H.R.  1746,  would  allow  the  EEOC  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders.  By  combining 
cease-and-desist  powers  with  authority 
to  lss\ie  back  pay  and  affirmative  action 
orders,  the  EIEOC  under  HJR.  1746  would 
be  transformed  into  a  quasi-Judicial 
body.  I  have  serious  reservations  whether 
the  administrative  hearing  approach  is 
the  better  means  for  resolving  employ- 
ment discrimination  cases. 

In  the  first  place,  the  combination  of 
advocacy  and  prosecution  within  the 
same  small  organizational  structure 
makes  attaining  a  system  of  Impartial 
adjudication  quite  difficult,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  strong  advocate  role  EEOC 
has  played  in  the  past. 

In  addition,  quasi- Judicial  bodies 
typically  must  resolve  competing  inter- 
ests and  it  is  my  opinion  that  employ- 
ment discrimination  is  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  termed  an  "Interest"  un- 
der our  system. 

Experience  has  shown  that  legal  argu- 
ments are  not  always  effectively  brought 
forth  under  our  present  system  of  ad- 
ministrative hearings.  Furthermore,  the 
procedural  nUes  governing  administra- 
tive hearings  are  virtually  nonexistent. 

Although  there  may  be  some  dispute  as 
to  how  efficiently  the  administrative 
hearing  process  versus  the  court  enforce- 
ment process  may  be,  my  experience 
would  certainly  be  that  the  court  ap- 
proach is  by  far  the  most  expeditious 
and  effective  means  for  handling  EEOC 
type  cases. 

Lastly,  although  appellate  review 
would  be  allowed,  the  court  entertaining 
the  review  would  be  limited  to  the  hear- 
iHg  record  and  would  be  required  to  af- 
firm the  Commission's  ruling  upon  a  find- 
ing of  any  evidence  supporting  Its 
decision. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  convinced 
judicial  enforcement  will  provide  the  best 
means  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  equal 
employment  (H>portunities. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stziozk)  . 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  make  clear  at  the 


outset  that  I  support  giving  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission, 
the  EEOC,  the  enforcement  authority  it 
now  lacks. 

I  would  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  should  be  no  effort  to  attempt  to 
assess  a  Member's  position  on  the  legis- 
lation or  on  the  Erlenbom  substitute  on 
the  basis  of  who  is  more  for  civil  rights. 
Both  bills  grant  enforcement  power.  Both 
bills  can  be  considered  to  be  effective. 
Both  bills,  in  my  judgment,  would  fill  a 
void  in  the  present  operatiim  of  the 
agency. 

There  are  two  issues  that  were  raised 
between  the  substitute  and  with  the  com- 
mittee bill,  but  there  has  been,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Insertion  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  colloquy  that 
has  taken  place  today,  a  third  issue  that 
has  been  raised  in  the  committee  con- 
sideration of  these  two  bills,  and  it  Is 
that  third  issue  on  wWch  I  shall  touch 
first. 

I  admit  to  being  absolutely  appalled 
at  the  amendment  wliich  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
intends  to  offer,  which  is  aimed  at  sub- 
verting the  Philadelphia  plan  and  the 
Office  of  Contract  Compliance's  effort  to 
carry  forward  an  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  understand  on  what  basis,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  basis  set  forth  on  pages 
304  and  305  of  the  hearing  record  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Chisholm)  on  the  wiiole  question  of 
why  in  the  committee  bill  the  OFCC  is 
proposed  to  be  transferred  intact  to  the 
EEOC.  Let  me  quote  what  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm) 
said  during  her  appearance  before  the 
committee,  and  I  will  use  her  own  elo- 
quent statement : 

However,  If  labor  retdly  Ib  serious  and 
sincere  about  Its  support  ol  EIEOC  having  the 
OPCC  powers,  I  ask  them  it  they  would 
support  codifying  the  language  In  Executive 
Order  11246  and  transferring  that  codified 
language  to  EEOC's  niandate?  If  not,  then  I 
submit  that  labor's  support  Is  disingenuous. 

Thank  you. 

I  think  that  is  exactly  the  situation 
we  are  faced  with  here  today.  I  think  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  end  the  other 
program  designed  to  Insure  an  increase 
in  the  ability  of  the  minority  people  to 
gain  some  place  in  those  trades  in  which 
the  salaries  are  high  and  in  which  they 
have  a  certain  opportunity  to  be  skilled 
craftsmen  in  the  society.  I  think  it  is 
a  disgrace  for  it  to  come  at  this  late 
hour,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  for  it  to  come 
at  this  time  in  an  effort  apparently  to 
pick  up  some  votes.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  it.  I  hope  the  House  rejects  it. 
The  simple  way  to  reject  that  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  to  adopt  the  Erlen- 
bom substitute  and  to  settle  the  question 
once  and  for  all.  I  urge  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  support  the  substitute. 

Let  me  Just  touch  briefly  before  I  yield, 
on  why  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  "EEOC 
enforcement  power  to  the  court.  I  think 
the  answer  to  that  was  given  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Elmployment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  Mr.  Brown  him- 


self, in  his  statement  before  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  He  said: 

In  the  area  of  relief  I  believe  that  the 
district  court  approach  Is  clearly  and  demon- 
strably preferable  to  the  cease-and-desist 
method.  The  pertinent  yardstick  Is  the 
amount  of  time  an  aggrieved  person  must 
wait  belore  he  is  afforded  relief,  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent.  .  .  .  Under  the  Dis- 
trict Court  apcroach.  If  one  prevails  before 
the  court,  he  id  entitled  to  an  Immediate  In- 
junction and  other  relief  to  bring  about 
a  rapid  end  to  the  discriminatory  practices 
proved  at  the  trial.  ...  As  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, this  would  not  be  the  case  under  the 
cease-and-desist  approach. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  needs  more  than 
that  simple  statement  by  ti;e  Chairman 
of  the  Commisoion  as  to  why  the  Erlen- 
bom method  is  superior  in  handling  the 
problem. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  clear  In  any 
understanding  of  this  whole  issue  that 
any  effort  to  try  to  say  there  is  going  to 
be  any  backlog  increase  in  the  courts  as 
a  result  of  its  passage  is  wrong.  What  we 
are  talking  about  js  what  kind  of  power 
do  we  grant  that  will  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  do  a  better  job  in  voluntary 
compliance.  I  would  argue  the  district 
court  approach  rather  than  the  cease- 
and-desist  approach  would  bring  about 
effective  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  the  Commission. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to 
make  and  that  is  to  suggest  that  while 
attention  may  be  paid  to  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  enforcement  power  we  give, 
there  are  three  other  matters  in  the 
committee  bill  that  deserve  considera- 
tion. The  one  I  have  touched  on  is  the 
transfer  of  enforcement  power  by  OPCC 
to  EEOC  which  I  think  is  a  mistake.  I 
will  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee 
to  detail  the  reasons  which  relate  to  the 
genesis  of  the  two  agencies,  their  differ- 
ing guidelines  and  different  purposes. 
Second  is  the  transfer  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  the  authority  to 
handle  discriminatory  practices  within 
the  Federal  Government  which  would  be 
brought  in  under  the  committee  bill  to 
EEOC  and  which,  I  tliink,  would  effec- 
tively disrupt  any  rational  means  of  ef- 
fectively deaUng  with  employer-employee 
relationship  within  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  And  lastly,  there  Is  the 
whole  question  of  transferring  the  pat- 
tern and  practice  suits  from  the  Justice 
Department  to  EECXJ.  I  think  the  record 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  handling 
the  pattern  and  practice  suits  is  evidence 
of  their  dedication,  determination  and 
of  their  ability  to  handle  the  authority 
that  was  granted  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

I  find  no  substantive  reason  to  transfer 
that  jurisdiction.  I  have  foimd  no  rea- 
son in  the  hearings  or  in  anything  said 
on  this  floor  as  to  why  there  ought  to 
be  a  transfer  of  that  authority.  There- 
fore, I  beUeve  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
dolt. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlknborw)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli).  I 
urge  the  House  to  adopt  it  on  the  basis 
that  It  Is  the  most  effective  and  fair 
method  of  giving  the  EECX;  enforcement 
powers. 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  made  a  comment  diir- 
ing  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  some  Members  or  some  parties  were 
selling  out  on  the  question  of  civil  rights, 
if  they  were  either  to  sui^wrt  or  not  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  which  he  was  re- 
ferring. Would  the  gentleman  clarify 
that? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  I 
shall  be  happy  to. 

We  have  voted  once  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  to  try  to  take  away 
from  the  OPCC  its  power  to  have  an 
affirmative  action  plan.  The  House 
turned  down  the  effort  to  strip  the  OPCC 
of  that  power. 

The  amendment  which  is  pnwosed  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania would,  in  my  judgment,  strip 
away  the  ability  of  the  OPCC  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  Executive  Order  11246. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
said  in  her  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, there  is  apparently  an  effort  under- 
way by  the  AFL-CIO.  which  wants  to 
take  the  OFCC  out  of  the  business  of  the 
Philadelphia  plan,  smd  turn  that  power 
over  to  the  EEOC.  Now  we  see  the  end 
product,  which  is  to  strip  away  from  the 
OPCC  any  ability  to  follow  through  on 
that  plan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  'What  about  the  sell- 
out analogy  If  this  House  does  not  ratify 
Its  support  of  the  procedures  embodied 
in  the  Hawkins  bill  which  was  passed  in 
the  90th  Congress?  Is  that  a  sellout  of 
clvU  rights? 

Mr.  STEIOER  ol  Wisconsin.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  a  sellout  of  civil  rights.  Both 
bills  grant  enforcement  power  to  EEOC. 
It  is  a  total  missing  of  the  mark  If  one 
is  going  to  argue  that  the  Erlenborn  sub- 
stitute is  a  s^out  of  clvU  rights,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  It. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  says  that 
the  CIO  or  the  APL  or  some  other  orga- 
nization or  person  is  asking  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Office  of  Contract  Com- 
pliance be  taken  out,  and  all  Its  appur- 
tenant power,  they  did  not  ask  me  to  do 
that.  Did  they  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Did  they 
ask  me?  Since  I  did  not  sponsor  the  bill 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, of  course,  they  did  not  ask  me.  But 
the  AFLr-CIO  did  appear  before  the  sub- 
committee and  Indicated  Its  approval  of 
the  transfer  section  of  HJl.  1748. 

Mr.  DENT.  They  did  not  ask  me.  I  am 
sure  I  have  some  opposition  in  some  of 
the  trade  and  craft  unions  to  the  posi- 
tion I  take. 

Does  the  gentleman  say  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Contract  Compliance  has  a  power 
even  above  that  which  we  are  swscused 
of  trying  to  give  to  the  EEOC?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  is  saying  that 
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the  Commission  will  become  judge,  court, 
and  jury  if  we  give  it  cease-and-desist 
power. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  did  not 
say  that. 

Mr.  DENT.  But  the  power  inherent  in 
the  hands  of  the  Office  of  Contract  Com- 
pliance under  the  Executive  order  makes 
it  judge,  jury,  court,  and  jailer,  because 
without  any  kind  of  review,  and  with 
absolutely  no  opportimlty  for  an  appear- 
ance, it  can  come  in  on  a  million  dollar 
contract,  or  a  $250  million  contract,  or 
any  Government  contract,  and  say  to  the 
contractor,  "Either  you  do  this,  you  take 
so  many  of  this  particular  group  in  this 
category,  or  your  contract  is  null  and 
void." 

What  kind  of  power  Is  that?  Where 
under  the  Constitution  is  that  right? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
argument  would  have  somewhat  more 
substance  were  the  gentleman  to  have 
attempted  to  codify  the  powers  of  EEOC 
in  the  statute.  He  has  not  done  it.  What 
he  Is  doing  Is  attempting  to  transfer  the 
authority  from  the  Executive  order  into 
EEOC.  ,^ 

Mr.  DENT.  They  are  codified.  They 
are  enforcible  and  workable. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  enforce  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  Executive  order.  Do  not 
argue  about  that  power,  for  you  have  not 
attempted  to  do  anything  with  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Can  the  gentleman  answer 
the  question? 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Which 

one? 

Mr.  DENT.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  the  Executive  order  in  the  hands 
of  the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  is  a 
power  which  should  be  given  to  any  agen- 
cy of  Government? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe 
their  power  is  appropriate,  constitutional, 

and  legal.  ,    ^  ,j  e 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli)  . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  House  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man. Mr.  Dent,  for  his  yielding  some 
of  his  very  valuable  time. 

I  would  Uke  to  spend  the  few  minuter 
that  I  have  to  put  a  few  things  in  per- 
spective, perhaps. 

It  has  been  mentioned  earlier  today 
and  it  will  be  mentioned  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  that  those  who  are 
for  the  Erlenborn-Mazzoli  substitute 
are  against  civil  rights  and  those  who 
are  for  the  committee  bill  are  for  civil 
rights.  I  certainly  do  not  tliink  that  is 
a  fair  characterization  of  the  work  we 
did  in  committee,  and  I  suggest  that  Mr. 
ERLtNBORN  and  I  have  produced  a  very 
adequate  and  I  believe  a  very  realistic 
substitute. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee in  judging  the  Issues  and  the 
amendments  will  consider  this  not  to 
be  a  civU  rights  matter  but,  rather,  con- 
sider It  to  be  a  philosophical  matter  of 
whether  cease-and-desist  powers  granted 


by  the  committee  bill  are  superior  to 
the  court  enforcement  authority  granted 
under  the  Erlenborn-Mazzoli  substitute. 
The  course  of  the  debate  today 
touched  on  a  lot  of  Issues.  I  would  like 
to  mention  a  couple  that  I  believe  are 
very  important  to  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  it  has  not  been  brought 
out — and  this  is  very  Important — that 
the  substitute  does  not  change  the  pres- 
ent EEOC  operations  with  respect  to 
courage  of  State  and  local  government 
emplcvees.  Under  the  substitute,  State, 
local,  and  municipal  government  em- 
ployees would  not  be  covered  by  the 
EEOC.  I  feel — and  It  Is  so  said  in  our 
leport^-that  there  is  an  interposition 
under  the  committee  bill  which  I  think 
is  disastrous,  that  is,  the  Interposition  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  Into  State  and 
local  matters.  You  tell  the  State  and 
local  governments  what  they  can  do  and 
what  they  cannot  do.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  correct. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  study  care- 
fully that  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  which  would,  if  adopted,  affect  all 
of  the  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  also,  that  we 
were  here  earlier  this  afternoon  and 

heard 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  You  say  that  we  should 
not  inject  ourselves  into  State  and  local 
matters.  Then,  would  you  also  say  that 
we  should  remove  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  EEOC  all  those  companies  that 
do  not  do  Interstate  business,  because 
intrastate  business  has  just  as  much 
right  to  be  exclusively  imder  State  and 
local  government  as  any  other?  So  you 
would  make  it  completely  read  that  It 
affects  only  those  that  are  in  Interstate 
business. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  an  argwnent  made  on  that,  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  talk  about  the 
unwarranted  Interposition,  the  urmeces- 
sary  Interposition.  I  believe  that  is  what 
this  biU  does.  Unwarrantedly  It  inter- 
poses the  Federal  Government  into  State 
and  local  matters. 

I  would  like  to  mraition  something  that 
we  talked  about  earlier  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Andersok)  made  a  very  eloquent  speech 
in  behalf  of  the  committee  bUl  and  he 
said  that  we  could  not  afford  to  adopt 
this  substitute  because  it  would  over- 
burden the  Federal  court  system.  I  am 
wondering  if  perhaps  In  trying  to  avoid 
overburdening  the  Federal  court  system, 
we  will  overburden  alleged  defendants. 
On  page  11  of  the  committee  report, 
which  I  would  ask  the  Members  to  read, 
it  Is  stated: 


Administrative  tribunals  are  better  suited 
to  rapid  resolution  of  Buch  ccMnplex  Isaues 
than  are  Courts.  Moreover,  administrative 
tribunals  are  leas  subject  to  technical  rules 
governing  such  matters  as  pleadings  and 
motion  practice— which  afford  opportanltioa 
for  dilatory  tactics— and  are  lees  constrained 
by  formal  rules  of  evideooe — which  give  rise 
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to  a  lengtliler  (and  more  costly)  procMS  of 
proof. 

And,  it  further  says: 

In  addition,  past  «xperlenca  with  admln- 
Istratlve  hearings  and  court  enforcement  in- 
dicates that  cease-and-<leelst  would  be  more 
effective.  Kxpwrlence  has  shown  that  one  of 
the  Tfti"  advantages  of  granting  enforce- 
ment power  to  a  regulatory  agency  Is  that 
the  existence  of  the  sanction  encourages  set- 
tlement of  complaints  before  the  enforce- 
ment stage  Is  reached. 

Which  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  a  huge  bludgeon  or  liuge  mace 
waiting  on  the  sidelines  to  hit  you  over 
the  head  and.  therefore,  quick  settle- 
ments are  made  as  a  result  of  the 
coercion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  certainly  feel 
that  there  must  be  enforcement  powers 
granted  to  the  EEOC,  but  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  a  much  more  orderly,  much 
more  structured,  more  rational  and 
realistic  resolution  of  this  enforcement 
question  is  through  the  Federal  courts. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  the  committee  bill.  H.R. 
1746,  and  as  provided  for  in  the  rule  un- 
der w^hich  this  debate  is  proceeding,  HJR. 
9247,  the  Erlenbom-Mazzoll  substitute 
which  is  made  in  order  as  a  substitute 
and  which  will  be  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  these  bills  have 
the  same  purpose;  and.  that  is  to  give  to 
the  EE(XI  an  opportimity  to  exercise 
some  power  of  enforcement  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  under  tiUe  vn  of  Uie  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was  the 
product  of  compromise,  as  is  most  legis- 
lation of  any  controversy  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  or  in  this  Congress.  A 
part  of  the  compromise  in  passing  that 
bill  was  in  the  creation  of  the  EEOC,  but 
no  power  to  enforce  was  granted  to  the 
Commission.  When  the  bill  was  passed  It 
was  a  year  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill  before  the  Commission  went  into 
business.  It  has  been  active  since  1965. 
In  the  intervening  6  years  over  50,000 
cases  have  been  filed  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
more  than  half  of  these  over  25,000  cases 
are  still  pending  and  unresolved. 

There  may  be  several  allegations  made 
as  to  why  this  deplorable  situation  ex- 
ists. One  Is  that  the  Commission  cannot 
resolve  these  cases  where  all  it  Is  em- 
powered to  do  is  to  bring  the  parties  to- 
gether in  the  process  of  conciliation,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  power  of  en- 
forcement. I  think  this  is  a  part  of  the 
reason.  Frankly,  that  Is  why  I  Joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  In  drafting  a  bill  that  would 
give  them  enforcement  authority. 

There  are  other  reasons.  However,  if 
you  look  at  what  the  Commission  has 
done  In  the  Intervening  6  years  there  are 
other  causes  for  its  great  backlog. 

The  Commission,  historically,  takes  a 
year  and  sometimes  a  yeau*  and  a  half 


in  investigating  charges  before  due 
cause  is  found  and  formal  complaints 
and  charges  are  filed,  and  though  the 
law  requires  that  notice  be  given  to  one 
against  whom  the  complaint  has  been 
filed,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Commission  in  the  pjist  to  wait  that  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half  before  notice  is 
given  to  the  one  against  whom  the  com- 
plaint is  filed,  whether  it  be  the  em- 
ployer, the  union,  or  the  company. 

I  think  this  is  deplorable.  This  denies 
to  the  party  charged  the  opportunity  to 
ti*y  to  resolve  the  question  at  an  early 
date.  Maybe,  if  timely  notice  were  given 
we  would  not  have  as  many  cases  pre- 
sented, maybe  these  cases  would  be  re- 
solved. But  if  they  were  not  resolved,  at 
least  the  element  of  due  process  would 
be  introduced  in  giving  notice  to  the 
party  charged  that  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  gather  and  preserve  the 
evidence  with  which  to  sustain  himself 
when  formal  charges  are  filed  and  sub- 
sequent enforcement  proceedings  are 
instituted.  That  has  not  been  the  case. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  minimum 
standards  of  due  process  require  that 
notice  be  given  when  charges  are  made 
against  the  party  involved.  This  is  not 
true  in  the  present  law  and  it  is  not 
true  in  the  committee  bill. 

I  offered,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  bill  when  it  was  in  tlie  sub- 
committee, and  the  full  committee,  an 
amendment  that  would  provide  for  timely 
notice.  This  was  rejected  out  of  hand. 
But  now  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania does  say  at  this  late  date,  yes- 
terday, when  he  put  in  the  Record,  and 
today  when  I  finally  saw  a  copy  of  his 
amendment,  that  he  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  for  timely  notice.  At  this  late 
date  I  am  glad  to  have  this  support  for 
this  amendment  allowing  due  process. 

And,  talking  about  due  process,  I  think 
there  are  other  elements  involved  in  this 
proposed  cease-and-desist  authority  that 
the  committee  bill  would  give  to  the 
EEOC. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  does  seem  to  me  that  a  word 
should  be  given  in  explanation  of  the 
committee's  action  and  the  amendments 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  very  capable  and  the 
very  fair  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  gentlemsm  from  Illinois  knows  that 
I  did  not  support  the  bill  in  committee, 
I  filed  minority  views  and  they  are  in 
the  committee  report.  Other  Democrats 
supported  some  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Dlinols. 
They  were  defeated.  I  offered  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  bill.  They  were 
defeated. 

During  all  the  years  that  I  have  worked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
he  has  been  vei-y  fair,  and  he  has  never 
broken  his  word  to  me  on  any  occasion— 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
recall  that  Mr.  Dkwt  was  having  major 
surgery  at  the  time  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  bill  In  subcommittee  and  in 
the  lull  committee.  He  was  In  the  hos- 
pital; he  was  not  able  to  work  with  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  or  me  or  others 
He  was  not  able  to  offer  the  amendments 
that  he  is  offering  on  the  floor  during 
this  debate. 

They  are  being  offered  in  good  faith. 
In  my  judgment,  liad  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  been  there  and  not  in  the 
hospital,  he  would  have  worked  with 
several  of  us  in  working  out  some  of 
these  points  that  we  now  have  to  work 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  contri- 
bution. What  the  gentlewoman  says  is 
correct  in.sofar  as  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  was  not  there, 
and  that  he  was  ill,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
that.  But  there  were  all  of  the  other 
members  of  the  majority  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  there.  The 
gentleman  from  California  had  been  des- 
ignated to  handle  the  bill. 

I  make  the  i;x>int  that  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  full  committee  I  offered 
this  amendment,  and  I  make  no  allega- 
tions against  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  did  not  originally,  and  I  do 
not  now.  I  say  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  rejected  this  amendment 
out  of  hand,  and  that  is  the  fact,  and  it 
is  on  the  record. 

Talking  about  due  process,  there  is  an- 
other element  involved.  The  cease-and- 
desist  approach  I  think  as  has  been  very 
well  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback).  involves  what 
he  and  I — and  I  hope  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  would 
think — is  something  less  than  optimum 
due  process.  The  committee  bill  grants 
to  the  Commission  the  power  to  receive 
complaints;  grants  to  the  Commission 
the  power  to  investigate  complaints; 
grants  to  individual  Commissioners  the 
power  to  file  complaints;  grants  to  the 
Commission  the  power  to  prosecute,  to 
adduce  evidence;  grants  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  pass  upon  those  ele- 
ments of  evidence  that  are  introduced; 
grants  to  the  Commission  the  power  to 
fashion  the  remedy  in  the  form  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  there  is  a  hear- 
ing officer,  and  therefore  this  Introduces 
an  element  of  fairness.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  committee-structured  bill  is  de- 
signed after  the  procedure  that  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  NLRB.  I  would  point  out 
that  this  really  is  not  quite  accurate.  Yes, 
there  Is  a  hearing  officer  appointed,  but 
under  the  NLRB  actually,  as  a  matter 
of  experience,  it  was  found  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  a  separate  prosecutor, 
and  not  to  have  the  Board  be  both  prose- 
cutor and  judge. 

So  in  the  NLRB  you  have  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  independent  of  the 
Board.  You  have  there  a  division  of  the 
power  to  prosecute  from  the  pxjwer  to 
judge.  In  the  committee  bill  this  division 
is  not  followed,  the  pattern  of  the  NLRB 
is  not  followed.  We  have  the  commis- 
sion which  investigates  the  cases  with 
both  the  power  to  prosecute  and  the 
power  to  issue  orders,  and  pass  upon  the 
sufSciency  of  the  evidence. 

It  is  said  an  appeal  is  available,  you 
can  get  Into  the  courts.  You  can.  yes. 
But  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
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Railsback),  pointed  out,  it  is  not  as  If 
vou  were  to  go  to  the  district  court 
for  a  trial  de  novo,  and  to  have  evidence 
taken,  evidence  of  a  quality  that  would 
be  protected  by  the  civil  practice  pro- 
cedures in  the  Federal  district  court. 
You  go  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
for  a  review  of  the  record  that  has  been 
adduced  before  the  hearing  officer. 

You  do  not  bring  new  evidence  in.  You 
looi  at  the  evidence,  the  quality  of 
which  has  not  been  protected  by  the 
same  rules  of  practice,  and  then  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  does  not  even  weigh  that  evidence 
to  see  where  the  greater  weight  of  evi- 
dence lies.  The  circuit  court  of  appeal.s 
must  sustain  under  the  language  of  this 
act  the  findings  of  the  hearing  officer— 
the  decision  of  the  commission— if  there 
is  substantial  evidence— not  the  greater 
weight  of  evidence. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  two  are  the  same  be- 
lies the  fact  that  he  is  an  excellent  law- 
yer and  he  knows  different. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield, 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. ^  ^ 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  This  is  a  point  I 
think  needs  clarification.  The  gentle- 
man will  concede,  will  he  not,  that  the 
rule  with  respect  to  substantial  evidence 
in  the  committee  bill  is  the  same  rule 
substantially  as  that  in  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  I  do  concede 
that.  But  again  I  reiterate  it  is  not  the 
greater  weight  of  evidence.  I  am  address- 
ing myself  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  (Mr 
Perkins)  ,  when  he  said  it  was  the  greatei 
weight  of  evidence. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
since  he  posed  the  question  to  me,  to 
answer  my  question— do  you  agree  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  cor- 
rect when  he  said  that  substantial  evi- 
dence requires  that  it  be  the  greater 
weight  of  evidence? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  merely  state 
that  the  general  rule  basically  is  gov- 
erned by  the  case  of  the  Universal 
Camera  Corp-  against  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man give  me  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no" 
answer? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  This  is  very  brief 
and  it  simply  says  that  the  findings  of 
the  Board  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
supported  by  the  evidence  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

The  court  wrote  "evidence"  to  mean 
"substantial  evidence."  We  said  sub- 
stantial evidence  Is  more  than  a  mere 
.scintilla— it  means  such  relevant  eri- 
dence  as  a  reasonable  mind  might  ac- 
cept as  adequate  to  support  a  oonclu- 
slon,  citing  Consolidated  Edison. 

Accordingly,  It  must  be  more  than  to 
create  a  suspicion  of  existence  of  the 
fact  to  be  established.  It  must  be  enough 
to  justify  If  the  trial  were  to  a  Jury  a 
refusal  to  direct  a  verdict  when  the  con- 
clusion sought  to  be  drawn  from  It  Is  one 
of  fact  for  the  Jury. 
That  is  the  rule,  as  I  imderstand  It. 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  1  thnttk  the  gentle- 


man for  his  contribution,  but  he  still 
has  not  answered  my  question  whether  It 
was  the  greater  weight  of  evidence  or  not. 
I  still  contend  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  a  better  lawyer  than  to  say 
that  "substantial  evidence"  is  "greater 
weight  of  evidence." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  be  willing 
to  translate  the  answer  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  into  language  that  a  non- 
lawyer  might  understand? 

If  I  heard  the  answer  correctly— to 
the  question  you  have  asked — "Is  sub- 
litantial  evidence  tha  greater  weight  of 
evidence?"  and  he  came  back  and  said, 

"No". 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct— he  did  say,  "No." 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  You  said  under  the 
lav.-  the  court  would  not  only  review  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  Commission 
in  the  commission  hearing,  and  it  would 
be  required  to  sustain  the  commission  if 
there  were  any  evidence  supporting  its 
findings.  That  is  not  a  true  statement. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue with  my  argument  concerning  the 
committee  bill. 

There  are  other  elements  in  this  bill 
other  than  the  question  of  which  types 
of  enforcements  are  most  desirable. 

The  committee  bill  would  transfer  to 
a  commission  that  is  already  overbur- 
dened with  half  of  the  cases  that  have 
ever  been  filed  with  it  thousands  of 
cases  that  are  .still  pending  and  that 
are  still  unresolved— it  would  transfer 
additional  jurisdiction— jurisdiction  now 
possessed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion relative  to  equal  employment  in 
Federal  emnloyment  would  be  traru- 
ferred  to  the  EEOC.  New  coverage  of 
employees  of  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
cnmients  would  be  provided  to  the 
EEOC. 

In  addition,  the  authority  to  proceed 
in  practice  or  in  pattern  cases ^no 7,'  ex- 
ercised bv  the  Justice  Departmeht  would 
be  transferred  to  the  EEOC  and,  I  think, 
most  important  of  all— and  I  think  we 
have  made  the  point  fairly  adequately 
today  already— the  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  Office  of  Contract  Compli- 
ance in  the  Department  of  Labor  would 
be  transferred  to  the  EEOC. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  understand 
what  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of 
Contract  Compliance  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  is.  The  Office  of  Contract  Com- 
pUance  is  not  enforchig  title  vn  rights. 
The  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  au- 
thority is  derived  from  an  Executive 
order  The  jurisdiction  of  the  EEOC 
is  under  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
it  Is  to  enforce  those  constitutional 
rights  of  equaUty  that  the  court  has 
found  to  be  within  the  feaim  of  enforce- 


ment that  we  are  seeking  to  grant  the 
enforcement  power  to  the  EEOC. 

These  are  basically  constitutional 
rights  and  statutory  rights  imder  the 
1964  act.  It  regulates  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs between  individuals  and  their 
employers. 

The  OFCC  Is  «m  altogether  different 
type  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  based  up<Ki 
constitutional  rights.  It  is  not  baaed 
upon  statutory  rights. 

The  genesis  of  the  power  of  the  OFCC 
is  the  contractual  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  those  with  whom  they  contract  for 
the  acquisition  of  goods  and  services.  In 
this  jurisdiction  the  OFCC  can  and  does 
go  beyond  those  powers  grtinted  by  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  think  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission himself  has  testified  that  you 
cannot  mix  these  two  enforcement  au- 
thorities. He  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee this  year  against  the  transfer  of 
OFCC  jurisdiction.  Chairman  Brown 
testified  against  the  transfer  of  the  pat- 
tern or  practice  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  Justice  Department,  and  he  ttotifled 
in  favor  of  the  court-enforcement  ap- 
proach that  Congressman  Mazzoli  and  I 
have  embodied  in  H.R.  9247. 

There  are  one  or  two  addltionsd  points 
I  would  like  to  make.  I  have  talked  about 
the  timely  notification  to  a  party  who  Is 
charged.  We  find  also  that  a  party  who 
is  charged  and  goes  through  the  present 
conciliation  process  can  also  be  subject 
to  private  action  under  the  present  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  If  the  complaining 
party  loses  that  case,  another  suit  may 
be  filed  hi  proper  circumstances  by  that 
same  party  before  the  NLRB.  If  the  com- 
plainant loses  that  case,  a  fourth  action 
can  be  filed  under  the  old  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  plethora  of 
forums  to  resolve  these  complaints,  no 
one  of  which  is  exclusive,  and  It  can  hap- 
pen that  a  multiplicity  of  cases  arising 
out  of  the  same  set  of  facts  can  clog  tti» 
courts. 

We  would  provide  in  our  substitute  bill 
that  tlUe  vn  be  the  sole  method  of  en- 
forcing these  rights.  There  would  no 
longer  be  recourse  to  the  old  1866  civil 
rights  act.  We  also  would  affect  a  limi- 
tation on  Uablllty,  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions. At  the  present  time  there  seems  to 
be  no  limit  to  how  far  beck  pay  awards 
can  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  party  who 
wins  one  of  these  actions,  except  to  the 
beginning  of  the  act,  which  has  the  effec- 
tive date  of  1965. 

We  have  class  actions  where  the  com- 
mission admittedly  encourages  individ- 
ual complainants  to  file  suits  on  their 
own  behalf  and  for  the  enUre  class  that 
may  be  similarly  affected. 

This,  plus  the  liability  of  backpay 
without  limitation,  would  create  an  hor- 
rendous potential  ItabUIty.  We  would 
provide  a  limitation  on  liability  through 
a  2-yeftr  statute  of  limitations.  I  would 
admit  again  that  the  majority  as  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  said,  belatedly,  that  if  they 
are  given  the  opportunity,  they  would, 
flto  apply  a  2-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions. 
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But  my  attempt  to  have  that  adopted 
In  committee  was  rejected. 

We  would  also  provide  In  a  class  action 
a  limitation  so  that  those  who  Join  in 
the  class  action  or  those  who  by  timely 
motion  intervene  could  be  considered  as 
the  proper  class,  but  not  all  who  may  be 
similarly  situated  but  who  are  not  even 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  cafe  has  been 
filed. 

We  feel  that,  because  we  have  greater 
elements  of  due  process,  because  we 
would  give  the  enforcement  authority  to 
the  Federal  district  court — ^where,  in  our 
opinion,  timely  r^ef  can  be  given  to  the 
comidaiiiing  party— our  approach  is 
preferable. 

I  would  point  out,  contrary  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Ahdk»- 
80N,  said,  that  those  areas  where  we  have 
the  greatest  number  of  EEOC  cconplalnts 
are  not  the  same  areas  where  we  have 
the  greatest  backlog  in  the  district 
courts.  I  refer  the  Members  to  the  mi- 
nority views  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 

Mr.  PAX3NTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PADNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  now  directed  to  the  argument  raised  by 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  to  the  effect  that 
cease  and  desist  power  should  not  be 
given  to  the  EBOC.  I  have  simply  two 
questions.  Would  the  gentleman  be  in 
favor  of  withdrawing  cease  and  desist 
powers  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  from  the  Sectirities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  from  other 
commissions? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  question.  Let  me 
respond  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  time.  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman's  quertion  is.  I  think  there 
are  two  types  of  Federal  agencies  that 
have  cease  and  desist  powers.  Primarily 
they  are  regulatory  agencies.  The  only 
exception  in  the  Federal  Government 
that  has  that  authority  is  the  NLRB. 

The  answer  Is  yea,  I  would  withdraw 
the  cease  and  desist  power  from  the 
NLRB.  I  would  rather  have  those  cases 
resolved  in  court. 

I  would  point  out  under  the  commit- 
tee bill,  which  is  also  the  procedure  im- 
der  the  NLRB,  the  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders are  not  self -enforcing.  Tlie  <mly 
time  one  gets  enforceable  orders  under 
the  NLRB  or  under  the  committee  bill 
is  If  one  goes  to  the  court  That  Is  the 
only  place  to  get  effective  relief.  That  Is 
recogsized  in  the  NLRB.  They  issue  an 
order.  It  is  not  self -enforcing.  They  must 
then  go  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
It  Is  also  true  that  before  our  Edu- 
cattoQ  and  Labor  Committee,  at  the 
same  time  we  were  considering  giving 
oease  and  desist  type  authority  to  EEOC. 
another  sid)committee  was  considering 
the  quMtlon  as  to  why  there  was  a  great 
backlog  on  cases  ajid  a  denial  of  Justice 
In  the  NLfiB  situation.  Even  after  the 
NIBB  issues  an  order,  even  after  they 
go  Into  court,  a  ytw  or  a  year  and  a 
haU  Ucpma  beton  It  gets  to  effectlTS 
Judicial  relief  to  the  parties. 


Mr.  PADNTROY.  I  have  asked  the 
gentleman  a  two-part  question. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  have  answered 
one,  I  hope. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  asked  if  the  gen- 
tleman was  tn  favor  of  withdrawing  the 
enforcing  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  further. 

I  would  say,  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission at  this  very  time  has  recom- 
mended to  this  Congress  legislation  they 
sent  up  requesting  the  authority  to  go 
into  the  Federal  district  court.  They 
exercise  cease-and-desist  authority.  They 
have  foimd  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  ap- 
proach enforcement,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  today  is  asking  that 
we  give  them  the  kind  of  power  that 
H.R.  9247  would  give  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel,  and  I  think 
with  good  reason,  that  the  cause  of  due 
process  would  best  be  served  and  the  best 
type  of  enforcement  authority  would  be 
given  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  if  our  substitute  HJl. 
9247  is  adopted.  We  feel  the  committee 
bill  goes  far  afield  In  giving  additional 
Jurisdiction  to  a  commission  already 
overburdened  and,  imder  their  bill,  it  will 
be  given  new  duties  to  perform. 

We  also  feel  that  the  cause  of  due 
process  will  best  be  served  if  our  substi- 
tute is  adopted  providing  a  limitation  on 
class  actions,  providing  timely  notice  so 
that  the  parties  may  defend  and  protect 
themselves,  and  providing  a  statute  of 
limitations  so  that  back -pay  awards  can- 
not be  rendered  in  the  year  2000  all  the 
way  back  to  the  year  1965,  as  the  courts 
apparently  are  holding  at  the  present 
time. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  this 
committee  will  support  the  substitute 
bill  when  it  Is  offered,  and  I  hope  that 
then,  as  provided  in  the  substitute  bill, 
the  enforcement  authority  will  be  given 
to  the  Commission  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
wish  I  had  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  money, 
I  wish  that  I  were  independently  wealthy, 
so  that  I  could  have  packed  in  the  gal- 
leries today  the  thousands  of  cases  I 
know  of  the  poor  and  the  black  and 
other  minorities  who  have  sought  to 
work  within  the  system,  who  have  sought 
to  avail  themselves  of  administrative  re- 
dress, and  have  found  that  the  adminis- 
trative agency  far  too  often  turns  out  to 
be  a  paper  tiger.  They  get  no  redress. 

I  wish  that  I  had  the  power  and  the 
capacity  to  transport  every  Member  of 
this  House  and  all  the  visitors  back  with 
me  to  1963.  when  serving  as  the  executive 
secretary  for  the  Maryland  State  Human 
Relations  Commission.  I  went  before  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly  asking  that 
our  State  commission  be  given  cease- 
and-desist  power.  All  of  the  arguments. 


all  of  the  fears,  all  of  the  shibboleths  I 
have  heard  today  were  spoken,  to  then  in 
our  Maryland  General  Assembly.  All  of 
the  argimients:  That  cease-and-desist 
pMjwer  would  create  a  powerful  monster 
that  will  serve  as  judge  and  Jury  8md 
prosecutor  I  heard  In  1963. 

I  wish  that  you  could  go  back  with  me 
to  1965,  when  we  went  to  our  Maryland 
General  Assembly  for  cease-and-desist 
power  for  our  State  conunission  under 
our  fair  employment  law:  1963  was  pub- 
lic accommodations,  and  1965  was  fair 
employment. 

All  the  same  old  arguments  came  up 
again.  Once  again  we  dealt  with  them. 

Now,  I  must  submit  that  our  State  Hu- 
man Relations  Commission  does  have 
cease-and-desist  power  in  public  Etccom- 
modations,  in  fear  employment,  and  in 
housing.  That  Maryland  General  Assem- 
bly gave  that  cease-and-desist  power  to 
that  commission,  recognizing  that  ad- 
ministrative review  Is  far  faster  than 
judicial  review  call  recognizing  that  ad- 
ministrative review  under  cease-and-de- 
sist power  will  yield  far  more  consistent 
logic  than  would  perhaps  be  yielded  in 
the  courts. 

Let  us  admit  to  it:  In  our  Nation,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  have  an  objective 
of  equal  treatment  under  the  law,  the 
law  is  not  equally  administered  in  all 
regions  in  our  coimtry.  The  milieu  of  the 
region  does  indeed  affect  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

We  were  given  cease-and-desist  power 
under  our  State  commission  primarily 
because  it  was  recognized  that  the  cease- 
and-desist  order  is  not  a  bludgeon,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky alluded  to  it  as.  It  is  not  a  blud- 
geon, but  it  is  a  psychological  weapon 
calling  for  the  decency  of  people  to  mani- 
fest itself  so  that  there  will  be  some  re- 
dress. 

This  has  been  a  long  and  tortuous 
debate  this  afternoon,  and  now  we  must 
deal  with  the  realities.  I  believe  I  am 
advantaged  over  many  of  you  in  dealing 
with  them,  simply  because  I  go  to  my  dis- 
trict every  night.  I  represent  the  Balti- 
more area  and  I  can  get  there  daily. 

The  questions  asked  me  by  whites  run 
like  this:  "What  is  wrong  with  the  black 
folks?  Why  are  they  not  satisfied  with 
the  gains  that  have  been  made?" 

And  the  question  put  to  me  by  blacks 
in  the  district  is,  "When  will  the  prom- 
ises be  fulfilled?  When  will  there  be 
a  delivery  on  all  the  promises  of  the 
past?" 

I  heard  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  speak  earlier  today  about 
his  concern  over  the  deepening  fissure 
that  exists  in  our  society.  It  is  a  deepen- 
ing one  which  is  polarizing  us  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour.  I  can  almost  feel  it, 
and  if  you  have  any  sensitivity  left,  you 
will  be  able  to  feel  it,  too. 

How  do  you  resolve  this  problem.  You 
do  it  by  delivering  on  the  imfulfUled 
promise.  You  resolve  It  by  giving  to  those 
agencies  of  the  Government  which  have 
the  charge  to  implement  legislation  and 
the  power  to  do  so  effectively. 

I  heard  someone  say  earlier  today  let 
us  get  the  legislation  through  on  a  com- 
promise. There  are  compromises  pres- 
ented to  UB,  most  of  which  are  acceptable. 
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but  on  cease  and  desist  there  can  be  no 
compromise.  The  question  that  will  be 
put  by  yoimg  black  men  and  women  and 
Mexican  Americans  and  others  Is  this: 
You  have  compromised  and  compromised 
and  compromised,  will  you  now  finally 
compromise  away  my  faith,  my  brflef, 
my  credibility  in  the  system  to  deliver? 
I  see  some  of  my  colleagues  smiling. 
I  see  them  smiling  as  if  I  am  saying 
something  that  amuses  them,  when  they 
should  be  we«)ing.  They  should  be  weep- 
ing over  the  fact  that  In  1971 1  stand  here 
and  you  sit  there  debating  over  issues  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  shall  keep  the  prom- 
ise made,  whether  we  will  deliver. 

The  Erlenbom-Mazzoll  bill  does  not 
deliver  on  that  promise.  This  bill  is  an- 
other in  the  series  of  delaying  actions 
and  is  another  series  of  placating  ges- 
tures that  do  not  cut  through  to  the  core 
of  the  matter. 

My  time  has  run  out  for  me  and  it 
may  have  r\m  out  for  the  rest  of  you  In 
this  body  and  for  the  rest  of  the  people 
across  the  Nation  who  want  to  make 
democracy  a  whole  entity. 

I  say  reject  the  Erlenbom-Mazzoll 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee a  question  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  some  legislative  history  here. 
He  will  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
provide  that  the  Commission  shall  be 
prohibited  from  requiring  a  quota  for 
preferential  treatment  with  respect  to  the 
numbers  of  employees  or  percentages  of 
employees  of  any  class,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin. 

I  am  puzzled  and  troubled  with  the 
word  "quota,"  because  in  the  Philadel- 
phia plan  the  administration  had  very 
stubbornly  insisted,  and  there  was  exten- 
sive debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
here,  that  they  were  not  using  quotas  In 
Philadelphia  but  they  were  using  "goals." 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  or  not 
the  use  of  the  word  "quota"  here  In  this 
amendment  applies  to  "goals"  or  any 
other  phraseology  which  in  effect  would 
require  an  employer  to  employ  a  certain 
amount  of  people  of  various  racial  and 
ethnic  categories  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  asked  me 
the  question  yesterday,  and  I  looked  up 
the  word  "goals"  and  I  cannot  find  where 
goals  has  any  specific  meaning  that 
would  lend  It  to  any  plan  which  would 
say  a  certain  nimiber  or  quota.  The  word 
"quota"  is  a  very  plain  word. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  the  prohibition 
against  "quota"  In  this  amendment  apply 
to  "goals"  or  to  any  other  method  or 
scheme  used  by  the  administrators  of 
this  act? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  say  the  word 
"quota"  and  the  prohibition  of  quotas 
In  the  Commissions'  administration  of 
the  Federal  contract  compliance  pro- 
gram means  exactly  what  It  Is  Intended 
to  mean,  that  under  any  condition  this 
Commission  cannot  establish  a  set  num- 
ber or  quota  of  workers  in  any  category 
that  must  be  present. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  they  plead  as  they 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  plan 
that  they  were  not  establishing  quotas 
but  merely  establishing  goals,  this  would 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  they  are  In 
violation  of  this  act. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  right,  if  what  they 
are  establishing  is  a  quota  or  preferential 
treatment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now,  do  I  further 
understand  that  this  amendment, 
then 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  minute. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Then,  do  I  also  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  means  that 
title  VII  which  specifically  prohibits  the 
establishment  of  quotas  would,  indeed, 
apply  to  this  act  and  to  the  actions  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  under  this  act? 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  In  the  case 
of  the  Philadelphia  Plan,  the  court  held 
that  title  VII  did  not  apply  because  the 
plan  was  ordered  under  an  Executive 
order. 


Am  I  correct  in  concluding  that  this 
amendment  would  provide  that  title  VII 
restrictions  on  quotas,  goals,  or  any  other 
schemes  which  may  be  used  would  apply 
to  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission? 

Mr.  DENT.  The  courts  said  that  title 
vn  of  the  civil  rights  bUl  do  not  apply 
to  the  Executive  order.  In  other  words, 
the  Executive  order  supersedes  both  the 
Constitution  as  well  as  the  law  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  bring  the 
operations  of  the  contract  compliance 
program  back  within  the  law  which  Con- 
gress passed. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And.  this  amendment 
would  bring  title  VH  into  this  Commis- 
sion's activities?  In  other  words,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  Commission 
cannot  claim  it  as  exempt  from  title 
VII  of  the  civil  rights  act  nor  can  the 
Commission  require  quotas  or  goals  in 
assigning  job  distribution? 

Mr.  DENT.  Right;  it  cannot  require 

quotas. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chahman,  at 

this  time  I  have  no  further  requests  for 

time.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  . 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1746,  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Enforcement  Act, 
imder  which  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  will  be  enabled  for 
the  first  time  not  merely  to  conciliate 
with  employers  who  have  engaged  In  dis- 
criminatory practices  or  to  petition  them 
at  frustrating  length,  but  to  negotiate 
with  them  purposefully,  from  strength. 

I  strongly  favor  this  bill  over  alterna- 
tive measures  because  I  am  convinced 
that  while  discrimination  in  employment 
does  not  Inevitably  resist  suasion  to  the 
point  where  judicial  remedies  are  re- 
quired, such  discrimination  does  not  In- 
variably yield  to  words  alone.  "Riere  must 


be  enforcement  authority  within  the 
Commission,  and  the  most  appropriate 
type  of  enforcement  autiwrity  In  this  in- 
stance is  that  of  the  cease-and-desist 
power.  That  power  was  OTigtnally  con- 
templated by  the  drafters  of  the  under- 
lying legislation,  and  Is  long  overdue. 

Title  vn  of  the  landmark  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  prohibits  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices  based  on  race,  color, 
reUglon,  sex,  or  natlcmal  origin. 

Until  now  the  EEOC  has  relied  chiefly 
upon  persuasion  to  gain  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  title  vn. 
Too  often  that  approach  has  meant  that 
the  victims  of  discrimination  have  con- 
tinued to  be  excluded  from  union  mem- 
bership or  from  raises  and  promotions,  or 
excluded  from  rewarding  employment 
altogether.  .  w,,  w  j 

Between  1964,  whai  it  was  established, 
and  1969  the  Commission  faUed  in  more 
than  half  of  the  35,445  cases  it  investi- 
gated to  achieve  even  a  partiaUy  success- 
ful conciliation  agreement. 

Moreover,  discrimination  Is  not  abat- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  promises  of  the 
1964  ClvU  Rights  Act.  It  is  mounting 
yearly  In  fiscal  year  1969  Uie  EEOC  re- 
ceived 12,148  charges  of  discrimination; 
in  fiscal  year  1970, 14,129  charges  In  tiie 
first  7Mj  months  of  fiscal  year  1971,  it 
had  already  received  16.644  charges. 
That  is  more  than  the  number  of  charges 
received  for  aU  of  fiscal  year  1970,  and 
already  more  than  one-fourUi  as  many 
as  it  received  during  the  entire  first  5 
years  of  Its  existence.  ^  i..  ^.i         « 

Behind  the  impersonal  statistics  oi 
charge,  recommendation  for  investiga- 
tion and  of  cases  unresolved  there 
stand  many  millions  of  working  people- 
women,  blacks,  Indians,  chicanes, 
and  other  minorities— who  are  being 
thwarted,  exhausted,  and  indeed,  en- 
raged by  inequality,  and  whose  mvalu- 
able  skills  are  thereby  lost  to  our  society, 
if  not  set  destructively  against  It. 

For  women  and  blacks  the  inequities 
left  remedyless  by  the  Commission  have 
been  particularly  outrageous. 

An  EEOC  report  released  in  February 
1971  revealed  that  In  the  building  trades 
the  percentage  of  black  workers  in  1970 
had  actually  declined  to  6.8  percent  from 
7  4  percent  in  1969.  Cease-and-desist 
power  would  enable  the  EEOC  to  secure 
compliance  by  the  building  trades  with 
Uie  goals  of  equality  which  the  Civjl 
Rights  Act  of  1964  rightly  elevated  Into 
a  national  project. 

Title  vn  specifically  prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination. But  the  disgrace  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  has  been  so 
pervasive  that  continuing  almost  up  to 
the  present  it  has  borne  the  Insulting 
status  of  a  ridiculed  Injustice,  m  1968 
60  percent  of  women  earned  less  than 
$5,000  but  only  20  percent  of  men ;  28  per- 
cent of  men  earned  more  than  $10,000 
but  only  3  percent  of  women. 

It  Is  also  a  telling  fact  that  while  a 
woman  with  4  years  of  college  was  eam- 
lixg.  In  19«8,  an  average  of  $8.6»4  per 
year,  the  average  earnings  of  men  with 
only  an  eighth  grade  education  were 
almost  the  same.  $6,580. 

Against  this  background  of  wide- 
spread discrimination,  an  EEOC  forced 
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princlpaUy  to  rely  upon  voluntary  com- 
pliance is  a  frail  and  inadequate  resort. 
The  situation  is  siunmstflzed  in  concise 
terms  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  H.R.  1746: 

It  haa  been  the  emphftsla  on  voluntarlnesa 
that  has  proven  to  be  most  detrimental  to 
the  sucoeerful  operation  of  Title  Vn.  In 
cases  posing  the  moet  profound  consequen- 
clea,  respondents  have  more  often  than  not 
shrugged  off  the  Commission's  entreaties 
and  relied  Mpon  the  likelihood  of  the  par- 
ties suing  them. 

Pacts,  statistical  evidence  and  experience 
demonairate  that  employers,  labor  organiza- 
tions, employment  agencies  and  joint  labor- 
management  committees  continue  to  en- 
gage In  conduct  which  contravenes  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  VII.  The  existence  of  such 
practices  demonstrates  the  Immediate  need 
to  effectuate  the  purposee  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  cases  of  dis- 
crimination increasing  every  year,  they 
are  also  becoming  more  difficult  and 
complex.  A  pertinent  example  is  the  fact 
that  the  already  unmlstataible  distress  of 
our  cities — some  have  caUed  it  agony — is 
being  aggravated  by  a  major  new  threat 
with  obvious  Implications  for  the  EEOC 
and  H.R.  1746:  the  Increasing  migration 
of  large  and  important  companies  to 
suburbia,  leaving  minority  workers 
trapped,  without  Jobs  or  decent  housing, 
in  ghettos. 

During  the  1880*s  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  central  cities  declined,  partly 
due  to  these  transfers  of  businesses,  by 
nearly  2  million  people,  while  the  minor- 
ity population  Increased  by  nearly  3  mil- 
lion. This  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  incen- 
diary polarization  which  the  Kemer 
Commission  warned  against  in  1968: 

Our  nation  Is  moving  toward  two  socie- 
ties, one  black,  one  white — separate  and  un- 
equal. .  .  .  Dtacrlmlnatlon  and  segregation 
have  long  permeated  much  of  American  llfe: 
they  now  threaten  the  futtire  of  every  AmerU 
can. 

In  the  case  of  these  large  urban  corpo- 
rations, as  well  as  in  the  area  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  generally.  It  is 
important  not  to  disrupt  seriously  the 
employer-employee  relationship  or  oper- 
ations. Settlement  out  of  court  and, 
where  at  all  possible,  short  of  administra- 
tive enforcement,  should  remain  the  goal 
of  the  Commission.  An  Important  pur- 
pose of  the  EEOC  Is  to  enable  employers 
and  employees  to  live  with  each  other 
without  continuing  bitterness  and  fric- 
tion. In  my  view,  therefore,  the  chief 
advantage  of  granting  cease-and-desist 
power  to  the  Commission  is  that  the  very 
poMlblllty  of  this  sanction  would  tend  to 
stimulate  settlement.  This  has  been  the 
general  experience  and  value  of  admin- 
istraUvt  enforcement.  In  the  NLRB,  for 
example  95  percent  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice easea  are  resolved  administratively. 

Using  the  poflilbility  of  administrative 
enforcement  in  order  to  secure  settle- 
ment before  enforcement  is  a  tested 
procedure.  It  has  supplied  the  effective 
foundation  for  regulatory  agencies  for 
more  than  three  decades.  It  has  been  the 
mainstay,  for  example,  of  state  fair  em- 
ployment practices  commissions,  the 
Secnrlties  Exchuige  Commission,  the 
Foleral  Trade  Commission,  the  National 


Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Under  HJl.  1746's  cease-and-desist 
provisions  both  sides  will  know  that  the 
Commission's  mediating  role  Is  backed  if 
necessary  by  more  compelling  process. 
The  employer  will  know  that  an  unyield- 
ing or  merely  dilatory  stance  may  result 
in  the  stigma  and  possible  penalties  of  an 
enforclble  Commission  order.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  both  employer  and  employees 
that  the  Commission  need  not  and  will 
not  permit  itself  to  be  exploited  by  either 
side  for  harassment  or  delay. 

I  have  emphsisized  the  cease-and-de- 
sist provisions  of  H.R.  1746  because  they 
are  so  clearly  the  prime  vehicle  by  which 
the  bill  would  invigorate  the  EEOC.  But 
H.R.  1746  would  also  enact  two  other 
quite  fundamental  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  changes  not  contained  in  H.R. 
9247.  These  pro\'lsions   would  broaden 
and  consolidate  the  EEOC's  Jurisdiction. 
First,  the  broadened  jurisdiction  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  cover  10.1  mil- 
lion State  and   local   government   em- 
ployees now  excluded  from  coverage  by 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
As  of  May  30,  1970,  minorities  accounted 
for  19.4  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
Federal  employees.  But  minorities  con- 
stitute onlv  2  percent  of  individuals  in 
the  GS-16  through  GS-18  grades.  We 
are  proud  of  our  space  program,  but  only 
2.9  percent  of  NASA's   employees   are 
black.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion employs  1,612  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel.  But  only  13  of 
these  individuals  are  black. 

Jurisdiction  under  H.R.  1746  would 
also  be  expanded  to  include  employees 
of  educational  Institutions,  presently  ex- 
empted, and  of  unions  and  companies  of 
at  least  eight  workers  or  members,  in- 
stead of  the  25  required  by  present  law. 
This  latter  provision  would  extend  pro- 
tection to  9.5  million  workers  not  covered 
under  the  present  law  or  under  the  pro- 
posed H.R.  9247. 

Second,  H.R.  1746  would  consolidate 
within  the  EEOC  the  presently  diffused 
responsibility  for  enforcing  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity.  Currently  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  all  exercise  part  of  a  fre- 
quently overlapping  and  confused  obliga- 
tion. As  an  example  of  this  encumbering 
overlap,  the  committee  report  cites  a 
1969  court  case,  Zellerbach  Corp.  against 
United  States,  where  the  union  and  em- 
ployer had  settled  with  the  EEOC  but 
were  then  subjected  to  Federal  court 
litigation,  action  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance,  and  finally  a  suit 
by  the  Justice  Department.  Accounta- 
bility to  several  overlapping  authorities  is 
mutually  defeating.  In  practice  it  may  re- 
sult in  no  accountability. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  central 
Importance  in  problems  o.  employment 
relations  of  reaching  a  solution  outside 
of  coMii — given  the  legacy  of  bitterness 
and  distrust  often  attendant  upon  pro- 
tracted trials— and  if  possible  before 
administrative  enforcement.  Specifically 
I  would  stress  four  points:  First,  the 
courts  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
experience  to  be  the  principal  forum  for 
unraveling   complicated   discriminatory 


practice  cases;  second,  court  intervention 
is  expensive,  protiacted,  and  disruptive 
for  employer  and  employees  alike:  third, 
court  action  is  least  desirable  where,  as 
in  EEOC  matters,  the  parties  are  likely 
to  be  involved  in  an  ongoing  relationship 
that  may  only  be  undermined  by  the 
formalized  procedural  combativeness  im- 
plicit in  a  judicial  trial;  and  fourth,  the 
EEOC  has  already  acquired  and  will  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  the  experience  and 
Insight  which,  bolstered  by  the  cease- 
and-desist  power,  can  best  encourage 
meaningful  settlement. 

I  do  not  believe  business  has  any  Justi- 
fiable fears  about  the  effect  of  HJl.  1746. 
Indeed,  the  processes  which  this  bill 
would  implement,  would.  I  am  convinced, 
save  businesses  time,  money,  and  bitter 
personnel  morale  problems. 

I  support  H.R.  1746  as  a  measure 
soundly  designed  in  the  overall  inter- 
est not  only  of  employers  and  workers, 
women  and  minorities,  but  of  a  free 
society  which  necessarily  requires  freely 
developed  talent  and  industry. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  perhaps 
in  your  own  experience,  I  know  from 
individual  cases  that  treatment  in  em- 
ployment for  minority  groups  has  not 
substemtially  improved  since  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  some  cases,  a  better  job  might  not 
be  merited.  But — of  those  with  whom  I 
have  counseled — many  committed  them- 
selves to  a  serious,  expensive,  and  time- 
consuming  effort  to  become  trained  and 
educated  in  order  to  qualify  for  particu- 
lar employment.  You  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  disillusionment  of  an  applicant 
who  is  rejected  solely  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  sex. 

My  own  experience  is  corroborated 
by  a  newspaper  article  of  Sunday  last, 
headed  "Report  Finds  Minority  Job 
Bias  Remains." 

It  was  an  Associated  Press  article, 
printed  throughout  the  coimtry.  I  as- 
sume many  of  you  have  read  it,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  permission  to  insert  it 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

Solid  research  and  statistics  are  avail- 
able to  substantiate  the  findings  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. The  conclusion  is  that  women 
and  minority  group  workers — blacks, 
Spanish-sumamed  Americans,  orientals, 
and  American  Indians— still  are  largely 
uiiderrepresented  in  the  more  remimer- 
ative  jobs  of  private  industry.  We  are  all 
aware,  too,  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  even  worse  record  in  this  regard. 

Without  stronger  enforcement  author- 
ity in  the  EEOC — with  mere  conciliation 
pressures  available — we  cannot  hope  to 
see  improvement  in  the  performance  of 
that  Commission. 

And — if  we  do  not  provide  the  tools 
for  it  to  improve  its  record — do  not  we, 
here  in  Congress,  foster  and  exacerbate 
disillusionment  and  skepticism  among 
Ihe  poor,  the  black,  the  women,  all 
minority  groups,  and  all  those  who  have 
been  rejected  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs  or  national  origin? 

As  these  fellow  humans  are  delayed  in 
their  rights— thwarted  in  their  striving 
to  advance  economically — their  thoughts 
become  the  parents  of  the  actions  they 
will  undertake.    • 
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We  all  know  how  injustices  rancor.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  spelled  out:  after 
witnessing  the  destructive  riots  of  the 

sixties 

The  facts  in  discrimination  are  indis- 
putable. I  hope  you  have  all  taken  time 
to  read  the  House  Report,  No.  92-238  of 
June  2,  submitted  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hawkins). 

If  you  will  but  study  this  report,  and 
the  recent  letters  from  Congressmen 
Hawkins.  Ogden  Reid  and  John  Dent, 
I  have  every  confidence  you  will  today 
fully  support  H.R.  1746. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  EEOC 
procedures  with  cease-and-desist  meth- 
ods of  enforcement,  H.R.  1748  has  other 
great  advantages  over  the  substitute  bill 
that  is  being  proposed  here  today. 

H.R.  1746  would  end  the  jumble  of  con- 
fusions in  the  field  of  equal  opportunity 
by  centralizing  and  coordinating  the 
Federal  Government's  efforts  In  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  employment  dis- 
crimination. 

There  are  presently  four  Goverrunent 
agents  deaUng  with  such  discrimination. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  EEOC  all  now  process  different 
phases  of  this  problem.  Consolidating  all 
the  functions  relating  to  employment 
discrimination  under  the  EEOC  is  not 
only  a  most  logical  step,  but  in  the  long 
run  would  prove  to  be  the  most  efficient 
and  least  expensive. 

In  the  substitute  bill,  H.R.  9247.  deci- 
sions on  employment  discrimination 
would  be  routed  through  the  already 
overburdened  courts.  It  is  obvious  such 
cases  can  be  processed  with  more  ex- 
pediency through  the  expert,  bipartisan 
Commission,  rather  than  becoming  a 
juridical  function. 

I  must  finally  emphasize  that  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Com- 
mission Is  oftentimes  the  sole  recourse, 
the  only  avenue  for  redress  for  those 
who  are  discriminated  against;  for  those 
who  will  no  longer  meekly  accept  un- 
equal treatment  in  employments— or  any 
other  phase  of  their  walk  in  this  world. 
These  are  men  suid  women  altogether 
like  om-selves — If  rejected  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  sex,  we  would  sure- 
ly ask  why?— and  why  is  it  not  cor- 
rected? 

What  a  man  feels  intently — ^he  will 
struggle  to  speak  out  of  him — to  see 
represented  In  visual  shape.  And  this  is 
what  H.R.  1746  would  be  to  many  Amer- 
icans: a  reality  they  can  read  in  the  law 
to  aid  a  man  in  his  fight  against  eco- 
nomic injustice. 

I  ask  all  of  you  who  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  for  all  people  to  reject 
the  substitute  bill,  H.R.  9247,  and 
unanimously  pass  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  il.R.  1748. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  12,  1971] 

REPOST  PINDS  MINOIUTY  JoB   BIAS   REMAINS 

Minority  groups  and  women  continue  to 
be  discriminated  against  by  employers,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Commis- 
sion reported  yesterday. 

Data  compiled  by  EEOC's  Office  of  Re- 
search   show    that    women    and    minority- 


group  workers— blacks,  j^anlA-stmiamed 
Americans,  Orientals  and  American  In- 
dians—stlU  are  largely  underrepreaented  In 
high-paying   jobs   of   private   Industry. 

Almost  8  out  of  10  black  male  workers  toll 
at  the  three  lowest-level  job  classifications- 
seml-sklUed  operaUves,  unskilled  laborers 
and  service  workers — according  to  a  survey 
of  private  Industry  employers  by  the  EEOC. 

Black  female  workers  fared  slightly  better. 
W^hlle  13  percent  of  the  black  males  worked 
at  white-collar  jol)s,  37  8  percent  of  the 
black  women  workers  were  In  white-collar 
positions,  the  survey  showed.  Most  of  the 
black  women  engaged  in  white-collar  work 
share  the  problem  of  women  In  general — 
that  of  being  relegated  to  the  lowest  paying 
office  jobs,  the  report  said. 

In  1970,  women  made  up  34  percent  of  the 
total  working  force,  but  only  2.7  percent  held 
managerial  positions,  as  opposed  to  12.4 
percent  of  the  men,  EEOC  said. 

Among  black  males,  only  1.7  pea-cent  held 
managerial  or  policymaking  Jobs,  while  only 
1  percent  of  the  Spanish-sumamed  Amer- 
ican workers  were  In  the  managerial  cate- 
gory. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  committee  bill,  not  to 
make  any  maimer  of  speech  with  respect 
to  its  merits,  but  to  put  to  rest  some  bug 
bears  that  have  been  raised  concerning 
that  bin  and,  also,  I  think  to  disclose 
some  real  bears  in  the  thicket  of  H.R. 
9247,  the  Erlenbom  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  procedure  provided  for  in 
this  bill  Is  largely  patterned  after  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act;  that 
is,  after  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  have  practiced  imder  that  act 
through  four  Presidents  and,  of  course. 
that  means  somewhat  different  boards. 
I  must  say  that  the  process  before  a  trial 
examiner  in  all  of  those  circumstances  is 
a  remarkably  good  process.  Indeed,  this 
has  been  recognized  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  here  a  letter  headed,  the  White 
House,  Washington,  May  9,  1970.  which 
states  in  part  as  follows: 

Our  Federal  Judiciary  provides  a  vital  pub- 
lic service  In  trying  the  thousands  of  cases 
each  year  that  affect  the  interests  of  both 
Government  and  private  citizens. 

The  long  and  Impressive  record  of  the 
Federal  Trial  Examiners  Is  well  known 
throughout  the  legal  profession,  and  It  Is 
not  only  as  your  President,  but  also  as  a 
lawyer  I  am  particularly  aware  of  your  out- 
standing contributions  to  our  society. 


It  is  signed  "Richard  Nixon." 
I  had  the  same  experience.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  trial  examiners  appointed  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  for  life,  will  not  be  excel- 
lent triers  of  fact. 

This  bill,  just  as  the  Taft-Hartley  bill 
does,  ultimately  rests  the  decision  upon 
the  iaw  and  upon  whether  or  not  there 
was  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
of  the  hearing  as  a  whole  to  sustain  the 
Judgment  of  the  trial  examiner,  whom 
I  believe  they  call  the  "hearing  officers" 

here.  .  ^^  ^ 

Now,  what  Is  the  measure  of  that  re- 
view? The  measure  is  not  the  narrow 
review  that  excludes  a  consideration  by 
the  court  of  the  whole  evidence.  It  is 


not  the  kind  of  tricky  review  the  right 
to  which  may  be  forfeited  because  one 
line  of  ftadlngs  of  fact  would  support 
the  decision.  The  decision  on  the  whole 
record  must  be  considered  and,  believe 
me,  anyone  who  has  tried  cases  before 
trial  examiners,  and  has  ultimately  got- 
ten a  favorable  judgment  through  them 
and  through  the  Labor  Board,  and  then 
finds  himself  thrown  out  on  his  ear  by  the 
fifth  circuit  court— and  I  have  had  that 
happen  to  m^— knows  that  the  review 
is  not  a  narrow  review,  it  is  a  review  that 
goes  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  ultimate  decision  was  reasonably 
grounded,  had  a  reasonable,  factual 
basis  to  support  the  ultimate  decision. 

In  labor  cases  you  have  very  much  the 
same  type  of  problem  as  Is  Involved  in 
this  kind  of  proceeding.  You  have  a  pro- 
ceeding In  which  there  Is  a  considerable 
admixture  of  fact  and  law,  and,  there- 
fore a  wide  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
court  to  strike  down  If  the  facts,  under 
the  law,  do  not  support  the  decision. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thor- 
ouglily  agree  with  the  gentleman  and 
would  the  gentleman  not  further  con- 
cede that  the  review  made  by  Uie  court 
of  a  hearing  reviews  both  substantive 
and  procedural  questions  alike? 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  that  is  true,  and  frequently  those 
substantive  and  procedural  questions  In- 
volve an  Intermeshing  of  fact  and  law 
that  becomes  very  difficult  to  remove 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court.  And  of 
course  ultimately  the  Supreme  Court 
may  strike  down  the  decision  if  It  Is  not 
reached  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 

the  act.  ..„_ 

I  think  that  this  act,  even  more  than 
the  Labor  Act,  envelopes  fact  and  law 
in  the  same  package. 

Mr  CONYERS.  If  the  gentleman  wiu 
yield  further,  then  in  that  sense  the 
cease-and-desist  orders  provide  more  op- 
portunity for  review  on  the  part  of  tne 
defendant  than  this  cumbersome  method 
presented  in  the  Erienborn  amendment? 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  I  think  it  is  better 
than  the  Erlenbom  amendment,  because 
of  course  one  thing  that  is  not  recognized 
by  the  author  of  that  amendment,  or  at 
least  has  not  been  recognized  in  his 
presentation  on  the  floor,  is  that  the 
appellate  court  Is  also  limited  by  the  fact 
determination  by  the  trial  court. 

We  are  deaUng  here  with  situations 
that  involve  the  same  kind  of  special 
expertise,  with  respect  frequentiy  to  a 
problem  Involving  a  complex  senlortty 
system  in  a  plant,  that  exists  in  the  caae 
of  the  NLRB  cases.  This  kind  of  case  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  determina- 
tion by  persons  who  have  developed  a 
kind  of  expertise,  and  can  devote  »  wefK 
or  two  to  a  trial.  Now,  if  you  load  this 
type  of  case  calling  for  special  «P«rt>«« 
and  demanding  much  time  for  trial  u 
you  load  this  field  of  new  law  on  the 
courts,  you  are  calling  upon  Federal 
judges  to  decide  the  myriad  at  questions 
that  arise  before  them  In  whatever  time 
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it  takes,  perhapB  2  or  3  weeks  and  you 
are  calling  upon  them  to  learn  a  new 
surea  of  law. 

So  I  sitiamlt  that  exactly  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  Labor  Board  is  set  up 
in  the  maimer  that  it  is,  with  the  trial 
ezamliier  system,  this  system  must  be  so 
established;  otherwise  one  or  two  things 
will  occur:  either  you  will  not  be  able  to 
get  to  trial  before  a  Federal  court  in  one 
of  these  discrimination  cases  or  else  you 
will  so  heavily  load  the  Federal  court's 
docket  that  other  lawyers  will  not  be 
able  to  get  to  try  their  pressing  cases. 

Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  <rf 
the  real  bears  in  the  thicket  of  the  Er- 
lenbom  bill.  You  will  note  that  the  Er- 
lenbom  bill  establishes  preempUon 
against  the  application  of  any  other 
laws  which  might  affect  an  unlawful 
employment  practice. 

I  have  the  bill  before  me  some  place, 
but  I  think  that  has  also  been  gone  over 
by  the  author  of  it. 

Of  course,  this  means  that  if  the  pres- 
ent provision  1b  the  exclusive  provision 
controlling  all  matters  relating  to  Ques- 
ticais  of  fair  employment  practices,  then 
the  Erlenbom  bill  repeals  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866  where  it  touches  upon 
this  field.  .  ^    , 

As  you  recall,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866  Is  the  legislative  machinery  which 
puts  into  effect  the  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  13tb  and  14th  amendments. 

The  Erlenbom  bill  by  preempting  the 
field  removes  these  provisions  from  effec- 
tiveness in  a  case  covered  within  the 
scope  of  this  act. 

The  Erlenbom  bill  also  ousts  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  Jurisdic- 
tion over  Job  bias. 

You  win  recall  that  section  7  of  the 
Labor  Act  makes  It  the  duty  of  a  imion 
to  represent  all  of  Its  employees— all  of 
the  employees  of  a  plant  and  not  those 
that  it  may  select  as  those  to  be  repre- 
sented. It  provides,  and  the  courts  have 
held,  that  it  is  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  a  labor  union  not  to  properly  repre- 
sent black  people  within  the  union;  and 
where  seniority  provisions  discriminate 
against  blacks,  there  is  the  basis,  under 
section  7  of  the  act,  for  a  complaint  that 
the   person   was   not   properly    repre- 

The  Erlenbom  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me,  wouM  clearly  preclude  this  area 
of  right  which  now  exists  for  persons 
whose  employment  rights  may  be  in- 
vaded. 

The  Ertenbom  amendment  abolishes 
class  actions.  It  would  wipe  out  class  ac- 
tions in  the  area  of  eqiMd  employment 
opportunity.  In  this  area  the  courts  have 
held  that  equal  employment  actions  are 
customarily  class  actions  whether  they 
are  so  categorized  or  not. 

But  tbls  amendment  would  prohibit 
brlnglnc  class  action  suits  on  behalf  of. 
a  whole  clan  of  persona — blacks,  women, 
and  so  forth,  who  may  be  all  suffering 
the  same  dlscrimlnationB. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  7  years  ago, 
amidst  a  great  fanfkre  natlotiwide  and 
with  no  lltUe  notice  being  given  in  the 
foreign  press.  Congress  enacted  title  VII 


of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984.  At  that 
time  we  were  breaking  new  ground  In 
serious  legislation  dealing  not  only  with 
the  physical  or  economic  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  but  also  dealing  In 
an  area  in  which  we  had  trod  very  slowly 
and  carefully  before. 

People  have  asked  me  many  times: 
"You  were  the  son  of  an  Immigrant.  Your 
people  were  at  one  time  discriminated 
against.  Why  did  not  your  group  as  a 
nationalistic  group  make  the  same  re- 
quests that  are  being  made  today  by 
other  groups?" 

I  say  the  difference  is  this.  My  people 
escaped  from  a  very  poor  peasant  life, 
and  they  came  here  to  try  to  make  them- 
selves a  better  way  of  life,  not  so  much 
for  themselves,  but  for  their  children  and 
their  children's  chUdren.  They  had  never 
had  any  schooling.  They  had  never  had 
any  education.  They  did  not  know  they 
had  rights.  I  can  a.ssure  the  Members 
that  there  was  no  television,  nor  any 
"ambulance-chasing"  lawyers  to  advise 
my  people  they  had  rights,  and  could  use 
them.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
things.  So  maybe  ignorantly,  but  observ- 
ing what  they  had  come  here  to  do  and 
follovrtng  steadfastly  on  that  path,  they 
took  the  menial  jobs,  they  built  the  rail- 
roads, they  dug  the  mines,  they  extracted 
the  coal,  they  worked  the  steel  mills,  and 
they  built  the  homes  and  the  schools  in 
this  country— ofttimes  for  other  children 
than  their  owti— but  they  did  provide  for 
their  children  an  opportunity  to  get  that 
which  they  were  seeking,  a  better  way  of 
life. 

So  their  generation  did  not  play 
around  as  it  were  with  the  so-called 
rights  that  we  are  demanding  today  for 
our  people.  But  this  group  that  awakened 
us  7  years  ago  to  the  realization  that 
something  had  to  be  done  were  educated 
in  the  American  schools  and  were  part  of 
the  American  scene  and  were  citizens  of 
this  country  fluent  in  the  language.  They 
potated  out  they  were  being  put  Into  an 
economic  level  because  of  something  that 
we  were  not  afflicted  with  Insofar  as  ac- 
ceptance Into  the  broad  society  of  our 
people. 

8o  this  Congress— and  to  its  credit- 
tried  to  write  legislation  meeting  all  the 
objections  of  the  various  sections  and 
sectors  and  desires  of  our  country,  and 
its  economic  levels;  but  we  faUed.  and  I 
will  tell  the  Members  why  we  failed.  We 
failed  because  we  gave  with  one  hand 
and  took  away  with  the  other.  We  created 
a  commission  and  gave  it  no  power  to  do 
ai\ything.  It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to 
realize  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
to  his  everlasting  credit,  said  so  weU.  and 
to  which  I  would  hesitate  to  add  one 
word  or  to  even  interpret  for  him. 

He  said  that  if  we  are  sincere  in  want- 
ing to  do  what  all  of  us  say  we  want  to 
do,  then  we  must  give  this  Commission 
power.  How  do  we  give  it  power?  We  give 
it  the  power  to  Issue  cease  and  desist 

orders.  

The  history  of  FEPC,  the  history  of 
civil  rights  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Union,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  this  is  the 
caily  way  for  a  peaceful,  trustful  ap- 
proach to  this  very,  very  controversial 
subject  before  us. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of 


the  first  States  in  the  Union  to  pass  a 
law  establishing  an  FEPC.  I  was  fortu- 
nately one  of  the  sponsors  of  that  act. 
Because  of  my  position  in  the  leadership 
at  that  time,  I  handled  the  legislation. 

However,  we  were  at  that  time  no 
wiser  than  we  were  in  the  Congress  7 
years  ago.  We  did  not  give  our  FEPC 
cease  and  desist  powers,  and  we  started 
to  get  exactly  what  we  have  reaped  under 
the  present  Federal  law — a  backlog  of 
cases  that  will  not  be  heard  for  10  or  20 
years. 

Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied.  In 
this  case  we  cannot  deny  Justice,  because 
the  Justice  of  equal  rights  is  fundamental. 
There  is  nothing  material  one  can  feel 
and  see,  but  it  is  nevertheless,  a  concept 
of  a  principle  of  Ufe  to  which  this  Nation 
is  dedicated. 

So,  within  3  years,  after  piling  up 
cases  that  would  smother  the  courts  of 
that  State,  we  granted  our  FEPC  the 
cease  and  desist  power.  Now  it  is  a  rare, 
rare  occasion  that  a  case  need  go  to 
court. 

The  34  States  In  the  Union  that  have 
enforcible  laws  of  this  character  and 
nature — each  in  turn — have  had  to  put 
cease  and  desist  power  in  their  laws. 

At  present,  the  EEOC  has  a  backlog  of 
over  26,000  cases.  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints here  about  how  long  the  delay 
on  the  NLRB  cases.  Imagine  dumping  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  States 
these  26,000  cases,  and  approximately 
l.'i.OOO  to  20,000  more  that  would  be  cre- 
ated the  minute  the  ambulance-chasing 
lawyers  find  what  they  can  do  under  this 

act.  ,        ., 

I  say  to  the  Members,  in  all  sincerity, 
if  they  want  to  see  this  particular  law 
become  the  effective  public  act  we  intend 
it  to  be— and  I  say  this  to  my  good 
friends  in  the  South,  and  to  my  good 
friends  in  the  East,  the  West,  and  the 
North,  and  I  say  it  to  aU  of  us  regardless 
of  our  ethnic  backgrounds,  the  color  of 
our  skins,  our  aflftliations  of  any  kind  of 
our  sexes— the  one  Just  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  have  the  people  believe  that  we  are 
trying  to  help  them,  to  have  the  people  in 
the  small  communities  believe  we  are  try- 
ing to  find  a  solution  for  them. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  hi  a  State 
like  mine,  with  the  appeUate  courts  hang- 
ing one  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
other  on  the  Ohio  River,  with  nothing 
in  between  but  small  communities.  Ima- 
gine having  to  go  to  those  appellate 
courts,  the  only  two  Jurisdictions  we 
have,  on  a  case  involving  an  employee 
charged  with  a  rather  minor  infraction 
of  this  particular  law,  of  having  to  go 
down  with  his  own  lawyer  to  fight  the 
mighty  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Why,  half  of  the  little 
businessmen  in  my  town  would  do  ex- 
actly what  they  have  done  many  times 
before.  They  would  give  up. 

We  do  not  want  them  to  give  up.  If 
they  are  not  guilty  of  an  infraction  they 
should  not  be  made  to  accept  the  guilt 
because  they  do  not  have  the  money,  the 
time  or  the  courage  to  go  before  the  high 
and  mighty  Attorney  General  In  each 
and  every  appeals  case. 

The  history  Is — and  this  cannot  be 
denied— tha*  where  you  have  cease  and 
desist  powers,  between  95  and  98  percent 
of  the  cases  are  solved  before  they  ever 
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get  to  a  court  because  we  give  remedies 
as  well  as  safeguards. 

This  is  equal  rights  legislation;  this 
is  fair  treatment  legislation.  How  can 
we  sit  here  and  try  to  pass  legislation 
that  is  not  fair  to  everybody  whatever 
their  standing,  or  their  station  or  their 
level  in  life  is?  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
is  a  big  employer  of  100,000  employees  or 
a  comer  drygoods  store  with  eight  or 
nine  employees.  That  is  not  relevant. 
True  Justice  has  to  be  equal.  That  is 
what  we  are  fighting  for  and  what  the 
blacks  in  this  country  are  fighting  for— 
equalitj-  of  justice,  equality  of  opportu- 
nity   They  do  not  want  special  treat- 
ment, in  spite  of  what  anybody  tells 
you,  because  special  treatment  of  itself 
breeds  a  sort  of  discrimination  that  you 
cannot  tolerate.  It  might  serve  your  pur- 
pose for  the  moment,  but  if  it  is  not 
sound  for  the  future,  for  the  long  haul, 
it  is  not  sound  now  and  you  should  dis- 
card even   the  thought  of  preferential 
treatment.  They  do  not  want  quotas  be- 
cause quotas  are  against  the  concept  of 
the  very  Government  we  are  trying  to  up- 
hold   Shall   we   start  with  quotas  and 
say  "All  right.  We  will  have  10  blacks 
and  15  Italians,  14  Irish,  and  11  Slavs?" 
I  do  not  know  how  you  would  ever  divide 
that  great  body  of  Anglo-Saxons,  because 
it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  think 
some  of  my  friends  did  themselves  an 
injustice;  and  there  are  some  of  them,  I 
beUeve.  who  did  me  an  Injustice.  I  was 
not  here  in  the  formative  stages.  At  this 
time  I  want  to  say  that  no  man  in  my 
whole  experience   as   a   legislator— and 
this  is  my  40th  year  as  a  legislator- 
worked  harder  In  the  field,  in  the  var- 
ious States  and  cities,  and  spent  more 
Ume    in    discussing    the    matter    with 
groups  or  has  given  more  of  himself,  in 
many  cases  I  know  spending  his  own 
money.   I   happen   to   hold   the   purse- 
strings  and  I  know  he  has  never  come  to 
me  for  fare  or  anything  else  hi  order 
to  handle  this  legislation.  I  am  refer- 
ring   of  course  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  .  I  have  never 
known  a  man  that  I  have  ever  worked 
with  who  had  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  which  we  face  in  this  leg- 
islation, or  a  greater  willingness  to  give 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  others. 
It  is  that  understanding,  I  think,  that 
we  all  ought  to  strive  for. 

I  know  that  a  person  in  my  particular 
district  has  a  different  problem  than  the 
person,  let  us  say,  in  the  ghettos  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  know  that  the  person  hi 
Georgia  who  Uves  in  a  cotton-growing 
or  a  peanut-growing  community  or  even 
in  the  city  of  Atlanta  has  different  prob- 
lems, because  that,  too,  is  the  essence  of 
our  Government.  We  represent  435  dis- 
trlcts  Ii6r6. 

It  l8  In  the  hope  that  the  majority  of 
those  districts  in  sending  their  Members 
here  will  at  some  point  have  a  majority 
of  that  membership  of  the  Congress  rep- 
resenting the  435  separate  districts  but 
in  the  whole  representing  the  total  of  the 
United  States  who  will  vote  for  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  legislatlMi.  If  we  said  that 
it  had  to  be  unanimous,  there  would 
never  be  any  law.  If  we  said  that  it  had 
to  be  less  than  a  majority,  there  would 
be  chaos. 


So  it  is  when  you  give  the  considera- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  given  when  I  came  back  and  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  him.  He  under- 
stands that  it  cannot  be  exclusively  the 
thought  of  one  person  or  the  needs  of 
one  district  that  is  mandatory,  and  that 
it  is  not  upon  this  basis  that  the  act 
must  pass.  It  has  to  be  a  conglomerate 
need  consoUdated  under  one  piece  of 
legislation.  ,  ^ 

I  know  it  Is  not  perfect.  There  are  a  lot 
of  problems  in  here.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  vote  for  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  wipes  out  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1963  for  women  that  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  with  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  the  matter  of  sex  should  not  be 
a  determination  of  how  much  is  paid  for 
a  particular  job  when  it  is  performed 
by  both  sexes.  The  substitute  proposal 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wipes  it 
out  under  the  section  of  the  art  dealing 
with  exclusive  remedy. 

The  Erlenbom  substitute  would  estab- 
lish, as  is  said  In  the  letter  which  he 
sent  to  us,  a  2-year  back  pay  liability. 
The  Hawkins  bill  goes  further.  If  there 
is  a  liability  for  over  2  years — and  I  think 
we  all  understand  that  economics  and 
the  need  for  common  sense  In  econom- 
ics. Today  you  go  back  to  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  and  you  could 
very  easily  create  an  injustice  greater 
than  the  justice  you  were  giving  or  try- 
ing to  give.  So  we  have  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations such  as  we  have  in  all  of  our 
departmental  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  my  friends  to- 
day were  telling  me  that  they  had  com- 
mitted themselves  against  the  commit- 
tee bill.  Now,  they  did  not  commit  them- 
selves so  deeply  to  the  Erlenbom  amend- 
ment but  I  had  a  very  strange  sensation 
that  what  they  were  saying  to  me  was, 
"I  am  committed  against  the  committee 
bill."  Then,  by  virtue  of  that  statement 
that  gives  support  to  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute. However.  I  asked  a  couple  of 
them,  "Are  you  committed  to  the  Erlen- 
bom substitute?"  They  said,  "If  that  Is 
all  I  have  to  select  from." 

Well.  now.  It  Is  hard  and  difficult  in 
the  last  moment  of  debate  on  the  floor 
when,  as  has  been  said  very  clearly  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  by  the 
gentleman   from  Michigan,   few   of  us 
take  the  time  to  listen  to  the  debate.  So. 
if  your  mind  is  already  made  up  by  hav- 
ing committed  yoiu-self  to  a  proposition 
3  months  ago,  to  a  piece  of  legislation 
proposed  3  months  ago,  I  say  it  is  no 
longer  the  same  animal  that  was  put  in 
the  coop  as  a  pup.  It  has  grown  to  full 
growth  and  it  has  grown  different  spots. 
How  can  I,  how  can  you,  help  this  com- 
mittee make  these  Members  who  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion before  they  saw  all  of  the  amend- 
ments, before  they  saw  the  final  type- 
written copy  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
change  their  mind. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  intend  to  do 
at  the  proper  moment  is  to  put  into  the 
Record  the  amendments  we  are  going  to 
offer  tomorrow  at  their  proper  places  in 
the  copy  of  the  bill  in  order  that  the 
Erlenbom  amendment  or  substitute 
which  will  be  presented  for  the  Record 
tonight  as  an  official  substitute  will  be 
followed  by  our  amendments.  Then,  I  am 


sure  that  the  Members  of  Congress  wUl 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  and  study 
the  conditions  which  would  be  created 
by  both  pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disturbed  because 
I  know  that  unless  we  can  gain  the  trust 
and  the  belief  that  our  intention  \s  hon- 
est on  the  part  of  those  so  adversely 
affected  by  the  conditions  that  brought 
on  the  passage  of  the  first  CivU  Rights 
Act,  and  unless  they  believe  that  their 
Congress  Is  trying  to  do  something  for 
them  to  settle  their  cases  and  to  grant 
them  appropriate  relief  and  set  a  prece- 
dent and  a  record  of  history  that  will 
enable  us  to  resolve  the  oncoming  cases 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  unless  we  do  that, 
we  should  not  pass  any  legislation — let  it 
ride  in  its  haphazard,  bungling  way  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
going  down  the  pike  during  the  last  7 
years,  creating  more  misunderstanding 
and  injustice.  Give  us  a  precedent  that 
will  be  good  for  tomorrow,  one  upon 
which  we  can  rely,  give  us  a  remedy  or  a 
nonremedy,  but  let  us  put  hito  their 
hands  something  on  which  they  can  re- 
affii-m  their  faith  in  the  workings  of  de- 
mocracy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Employment 
Opportunltlee  Enforcement  Act". 

AMEKDMKNT   IN    THE    NATUM   OF    A   BtTBSTITUT* 
OFFKREI)  BT  MB.  BSLXNBOIN 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Eblenborn:  Strike  out  all 
after   the   enacting   clause   and   Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal 
Employment  OppM-tunlty  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (g) 
of  section  705  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984 
(42  U.S.C.  a000e-4(f )  (6) )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  _ 

"(6)  to  refer  matters  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  recommendations  for  Intervention 
In  a  civil  action  brought  by  an  aggrieved 
party  under  section  706,  or  for  the  insUtuUon 
of  a  civil  action  by  the  Attorney  General  un- 
der section  707,  and  to  recommend  Institu- 
tion of  appeUate  proceedings  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (h)  of  thla  section,  when  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Oommlsalon  such  pro- 
ceedings would  be  m  the  pubUc  Interest,  and 
to  advise,  consult,  and  assist  the  Attorney 
General  In  such  matters. 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  706  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'(h)  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  aec- 
tlon  may,  at  the  direction  of  the  Commlaalon. 
appear  for  and  represent  the  CJommlsalon  In 
any  caae  In  court,  provided  that  the  Attorney 
General  ahaU  conduct  all  litigation  to  which 
the  OommlBslon  Is  a  party  In  the  Supreme 
Ctourt  or  in  the  courts  of  appeaU  of  the 
United  SUtes  pursuant  to  thU  ttUe.  All  other 
litigation  affecting  the  Commission,  or  to 
which  It  la  a  party.  abaU  be  conducted  by 
the  Commission." 

8K3  3.  (a)  SubeecUon  (a)  of  section  706  of 
the  ClTU  Rights  Act  of  1»«4  (43  Ufl.C.  aOOOe- 
6)  la  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(a)  Whenever  It  U  charged  In  writing 
under  oath  by  a  petKjn  claiming  to  b« 
aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge  has  Ijeen  filed 
by  a  member  of  tlie  Oommlaalon  where  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  thla 
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title  has  occurred  (and  such  charge  seta  forth 
the  facta  upon  which  It  Is  based  and  the 
person  or  persons  aggrieved)  that  an  em- 
ployer, employment  agency  or  labor  organiza- 
tion has  engaged  in  an  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Commission,  within  five  days 
theretifter,  aball  furnish  such  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  or  labor  organization  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'respondent')  with 
a  copy  of  such  charge  and  shall  make  an  In- 
vestigation of  such  charge,  provided  that 
such  charge  shall  not  be  made  public  by  the 
Commission.  If  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine after  such  Investigation,  that  there  la 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  charge 
la  true,  the  Commission  shall  endeavor  to 
eliminate  any  such  alleged  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  by  Informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion. 
Nothing  said  or  done  during  and  m  a  part 
of  such  endeavors  may  be  made  public  by  the 
Commission  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  parties,  or  used  as  evidence  In  a  sub- 
sequent proceeding.  Any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Commission,  who  shall  make  public  In 
any  manner  whatever  any  Information  In 
violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 

(b)  Subsection  (dl  of  section  706  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1B64  (42  UJ8.0.  aOOOe-6) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  charge  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice occurred,  except  that  In  the  case  of  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  with  respect 
to  which  the  person  aggrieved  has  followed 
the  procedure  set  out  In  subsection  (bl .  such 
Aharge  shall  be  filed  by  the  person  aggrieved 
within  two  hunderd  and  ten  days  after  the 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice  oc- 
curred, or  within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
notice  that  the  State  or  Iccal  agency  has  ter- 
minated the  proceedings  under  the  State  or 
local  law,  whichever  Is  earlier,  and  a  copy  of 
such  charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  Commission 
with  the  State  or  local  agency.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this 
section  and  in  section  707  of  this  Act.  a 
charge  filed  hereunder  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sive remedy  of  any  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice of  an  employer,  employment  agency,  cr 
labor  organization." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  706  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  tJ.S.C.  20OOe-5) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  If  within  thirty  days  after  a  charge 
Is  filed  with  the  Commission  or  within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of  refer- 
ence under  subsection  (c),  the  Commission 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  this  Act,  the  Commission  may 
bring  a  dvU  action  against  the  respondent 
named  in  the  charge:  Provided,  That  If  the 
Commission  falls  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance and  falls  or  refuses  to  institute  a  civ- 
il action  against  the  respondent  named  In 
the  charge  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  charge, 
a  civil  action  may  be  brought  after  such  fail- 
ure or  refusal  within  ninety  days  against  the 
respondent  named  In  the  charge  (1)  by  the 
person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  (2)  If 
such  charge  was  filed  by  a  member  of  the 
Conunlaslon,  by  any  person  whom  the  charge 
alleges  was  aggrieved  by  the  alleged  unlaw- 
ful employment  practice,  tipon  application 
by  the  complainant  and  In  such  circum- 
stances as  the  court  may  deem  Just,  the 
oourt  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  such  com- 
plednant  and  may  authorize  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  without  the  payment  of 
fees,  costs,  or  seciirlty.  Upon  timely  applica- 
tion, the  court  may.  In  Its  discretion,  permit 
the  Attorney  General  to  Intervene  In  such 
civil  action  U  he  certifies  that  the  case  Is 
of  general  public  Importance.  Upon  request, 
ttM  court  may,  in  its  dlsavtion,  stay  further 


proceedings  for  not  more  than  sixty  days 
pending  the  termination  of  State  or  local 
proceedings  described  In  subsection  (b)  or 
further  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  obtain 
voluntary  compliance." 

(d)  Subsections  (f)  through  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  200e-5)  are  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tions (g)  through  (1),  respectively,  and  the 
fc^lowlng  new  section  Is  added  after  sec- 
tion 706 fe)  thereof: 

"(f)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  with  the 
Commission  and  the  Commission  concludes 
on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  Investigation 
that  prompt  Judicial  action  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may  bring  an  action  for  appropriate 
temporary  or  preliminary  relief  pending  final 
disposition  of  such  charge  and  the  court 
having  Jurisdiction  over  such  action  shall 
have  the  authority  to  grant  such  temporary 
or  preliminary  relief  as  It  deems  Just  and 
proper:  Provided,  That  no  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  other  preliminary  or  tem- 
porary relief  shall  be  Issued  absent  a  showing 
that  substantial  and  Irreparable  Injury  to 
the  aggrieved  party  will  be  unavoidable.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  a  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  proceeding  under  this  section  to 
assign  cases  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  and  to  cause  such  cases  to  be 
In  every  way  expedited." 

(e)  Subsection  (h>  of  section  706  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5) 
as  redesignated  by  this  section  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  Intentionally  engaged  In  or  Is  Intention- 
ally engaging  In  an  unlawful  practice  charged 
in  the  complaint,  the  court  may  enjoin  the 
respondent  from  engaging  In  such  unlawful 
employment  practice,  and  order  such  affirma- 
tive action  ajs  may  be  appropriate,  which  may 
Include  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees, 
with  or  without  back  pay  (payable  by  the 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  orga- 
nization, as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for 
the  unlawful  employment  practice).  Interim 
earnings  or  amounts  eamable  with  reason- 
able diligence  by  the  person  or  persons  dis- 
criminated against  shall  cporatr  to  redrce 
the  back  pay  otherwise  allowable  No  order 
of  the  court  shall  require  the  admission  or 
reinstatement  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  a  union  or  the  hiring,  reinstatement,  or 
promotion  of  an  individual  as  an  employee, 
or  the  payment  to  him  of  any  back  pay,  if 
such  Individual,  pursuant  to  section  706(a) 
and  within  the  time  required  by  section 
706(d) ,  neither  filed  a  charge  nor  was  named 
In  a  charge  cr  amendment  thereto,  or  was 
refused  admission,  suspended,  or  expelled  or 
was  refused  employment  or  advancement  or 
was  suspended  or  discharged  for  any  reason 
other  than  discrimination  on  account  of  race. 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  or  In 
violation  of  section  704(a).  No  order  made 
hereunder  shall  Include  back  pay  or  other 
liability  which  has  accrued  more  than  two 
years  before  the  flltag  of  a  complaint  with 
said  cotut  under  this  title." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frc»n  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  DENT.  Would  the  gentleman  ob- 
ject to  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
allow  the  original  bill  to  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  I  would  object  to 
that,  because  I  think  the  substitute 
should  be  considered  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  objected  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Er- 
lenborn) has  offered  his  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  read,  and  printed  In  the 
Record  in  full. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Er- 
lenborn) is  recognized  for  5  minutes  In 
support  of  his  amendment, 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point  I  think  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  that  I  have  just  offered  as 
opposed  to  the  merits  of  the  committee 
bill  have  been  thoroughly  debated.  I 
might  put  this  in  context  by  saying  that 
it  is  probably  obvious  by  now  that,  while 
there  are  other  peripheral  issues  that 
have  been  debated  today,  the  outstand- 
ing difference  between  the  alternatives 
before  us  is  what  type  of  enforcement 
authority  should  be  granted  the  EECX:. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  cease- 
and-desist  approach  is  much  preferable; 
that  the  courts  cannot  do  this  job  of 
guaranteeing  equal  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment. None  of  them  have  addressed 
themselv«6  to  the  question  that  I  would 
a<-.k  now,  and  I  hope  maybe  would  be 
answered  before  a  vote  is  taken  between 
these  two  bills  and  that  is :  if  the  courts 
are  so  inefficient  and  unable  to  grant  re- 
lief in  this  area,  why  is  it  that  over  the 
past  many  years  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  civil  rights  field  primarily 
through  our  Federal  courts?  Why  is  it 
that  we  leave  to  the  Federal  courts  the 
right  to  enforce  equal  voting  rights,  the 
civil  rights  law,  the  questions  of  integra- 
tion and  desegregation,  if  the  courts  are 
so  inept? 

I  think  maybe  there  is  a  hangup  on  the 
f>art  of  those  who  favor  the  cease-and- 
desist  approach,  and  I  call  your  attention 
to  part  of  the  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning.  I 
will  quote  just  one  or  two  parts  from 
that.  It  says: 

Most  civil  rights  advocates  write  off  this 
Republican-backed  alternative. 

They  are  talking  about  my  substitute 
bill  in  which  I  am  Joined  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  so  it 
is  not  a  Republican  approach,  it  is  a  bi- 
partisan approach.  But,  despite  that, 
they  say: 

Most  civil  rights  advocates  write  off  this 
Republican-backed  alternatdve  as  a  jH-edlcta- 
ble  move  to  water  down  an  obviously  stronger 
Democratic  approach. 

And  yet  I  point  out  that  the  committee 
bill  is  also  sponsored  by  one  Republican 
and  one  Democrat,  it.  too.  is  a  bipartisan 
approach. 

I  shall  continue  to  read  from  the  edi- 
torial. It  says: 

Tet  It  Is  significant  that  a  growing  nun^ber 
of  scholars  strongly  committed  to  oivll  rights 
disagree.  They  doubt  that  giving  the  agency 
cease  and  desist  authority  would  be  either 
effective  or  desirable.  They  think  a  sort  of 
knee-jerk   reaction   by   liberals   Is   bUndlng 
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ftiem  to  the  potential  Inherent  In  the  OOP 
jounter-propoeal. 

In  his  1971  book,  "Black  Employment  and 
the  law,"  (Rutgers  University  Press).  Mr. 
Blumrosen  then  argues  that  minorities  have 
been  far  more  successful  acnlevlng  their 
rights  through  courts  than  administrative 
procedures.  He  also  asserts  that  states  have 
invariably  faUed  In  their  ow.  efforts  to 
eradicate  Job  bias  through  administrative 
cease  and  desist  powers. 

This  is  what  is  contended  as  the  best 
and  obvious  best  way  to  move, 

Tlie  article  continues: 

"I  doubt  whether  cease  and  desist  orders 
could  get  at  the  vestiges  of  bias  better  than 
the  courts,"  declares  Bernard  Anderson,  as- 
sistant professor  of  mdustry  at  the  University 
of  Peimsylvanla.  "It  would  take  years  to  build 
up  the  guidelines  on  which  to  base  such  or- 
ders, but  if  you  had  a  good  case  you  could  be 
in  court  next  week." 


I  think  that  is  important. 
Let  me  explain  the  other  parts  of  my 
amendment  as  I  have  briefly  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

As  to  the  timely  "Senice  of  charges." 
That  is  something  that  should  have  been 
in  the  law  originally  and,  certainly,  we 
should  add  it  now— those  who  have 
charges  filed  against  them  should  be 
given  timely  notice. 

So  a  person  bringing  an  action  under 
this  cannot  shop  around  for  another 
forum  on  which  to  base  another  lawsuit, 
we  would  make  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  the  sole  Federal  remedy 
for  relief  from  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practices. 

The  next  item  is  "Temporary  and  pre- 
liminary relief." 

By  giving  the  Commls,sion  power  to  go 
into  court,  relief  is  available  at  the  out- 
set. 

The  next  item  is  "Class  action.  To 
limit  class  action  cases  to  those  who  are 
named  or  who  join. 

Limitations    on    liability:    Testimony 
before  the  House  General  Labor  Sub- 
committee by  EEOC  Chairman  Brown 
established  that  the  position  of  EEOC  is 
that   remedies— including   backpay— for 
discriminatory  acts  may  reach  back  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  July  2.  1965. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  courts  have  so 
held.  However,  to  preclude  the  threat  of 
enormous  backpay  liPbllity  which  could 
be  utilized  to  coerce  employers  and  labor 
organizations    into    surrendering    their 
fundamental  rights  to  a  fair  hearing  and 
due  process,  my  bill  offers  a  new  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  section  706  of  the  Qvil  Rights 
Act  of  1964   (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5)   which 
limits  liability  in  pattern  and  practice 
suits  to  a  period  of  2  years  prior  to  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  with  said  court. 

With  respect  to  individual  complain- 
ants therefore,  back  pay  and  other  liabil- 
ity is  limited  to  the  statutory  period  for 
filing,  formerly  90  days  and  extended  un- 
der this  bin  to  180  days.  The  final  sen- 
tence in  subsection  (h)  which  limits  back 
pay  orders  to  2  years  Is  directed  to  the 
pattern  and  practice  suits  authorized 
under  section  707. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  liability 
should  not  go  back  ad  infinitum  but 
that  there  should  be  some  reasonable 
statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and 


to  include  at  this  time  amendments  in 
their  proper  form  to  follow  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  the  information  of  the  House  in  the 
printed  Record  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reservmg  the  right  to  object, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  asking  that 
copies  of  certain  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point? 
Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  requested  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  he  may  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  amendments  which  he  indi- 
cated he  would  propose  to  place  in  the 
bill  at  the  appropriate  place. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  would  that  request  not  be  in- 
appropriate in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  should  it  not  come  only  in 
the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  th:at  the  request  is  in  order. 
These  are  the  gentleman's  own  remarks 
and  the  gentleman's  own  statement. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  V/isconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  again  is  it  the  understanding 
that  this  is  a  request  only  that  certain 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  not  that  the  amendments  are  of- 
fered at  this  point;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
not  offered  the  amendments.  He  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  only  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter 
to  which  I  referred  Is  a.s  follows: 


of  1964   (89  Stat.  259;  42  U.S.C.  3000fr-6)   Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"PBXVKNTION    OF    TTNLAWnn.   EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 


Amendment 

Strike  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal 
Employment      Opportunities      Enforcement 

Act" 

Sec  2.  Section  701  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Effective  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  strike  "twenty-five" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "eight". 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)  insert  "eovernments, 
governmental  agencies,  political  subdivi- 
sions," after  "Individuals,". 

(c)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  District  of  Columbia". 

(d)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  "or  an 
agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,".  _^ . 

(e)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (h)  insert  be- 
fore the  period  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  further  Includes  any  governmental  In- 
dustry, business,  or  activity". 

SEC  3  Section  702  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.8.C.  2000e-l)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  to  an  educational  Institution 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  Indi- 
viduals to  perform  work  connected  with  the 
educational  actlvlUes  of  such  Institution". 

Sw:  4.  Section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 


"Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Commission  U  em- 
powered, as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent 
any  person  from  engaging  in  any  unlawfxil 
employment  practice  as  set  forth  in  section 
703  or  704  of  this  title. 

"(b)   Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved, 
or  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  alleging 
that  an  employer,  employment  agency,  labor 
organization,    or    Joint    labor-management 
committee     controlling     apprenticeship     or 
other  training  or  retraining.  Including  on- 
the-job  training  programs  has  engaged  In  an 
unlawful  employment  practice,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  serve  a  copy  of  the  charge  on  such 
employer,  employment  agency,  labor  organi- 
zation, or  Joint  labor-management  commit- 
tee (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'respond- 
ent') and  shall  make  an  Investigation  there- 
of. Charges  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  con- 
tain such  information  and  be  In  such  form 
as  the  Commission  requires.  Charges  shall 
not  be  made  public  by  the  Commission.  II 
the  Commission  determines  after  such  In- 
vestigation that  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  charge  Is  true,  It  shall  dismiss  the 
charge  and  promptly  notify  the  person  claim- 
ing to  be  aggrieved  and  the  respondent  of  Its 
action.  If  the  Commission  determines  after 
such  Investigation  that  there  Is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  charge  U  true,  the 
Commission  shall  endeavor  to  eliminate  any 
such  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
by  informal  methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done 
during  and  as  a  part  of  such  informal  en- 
deavors may  be  made  public  by  the  Commis- 
sion, Its  officers  or  employees,  or  used  as  evi- 
dence In  a  subsequent  proceeding  without 
the  TUTltten  consent  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Any  person  who  makes  public  Information  In 
violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than   $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  The  Commission  shaU 
make  Its  determination  on  reasonable  cause 
as  promptly  as  possible  and.  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable,   not   later   than   one   hundred   and 
twenty  days  from  the  filing  of  the  charge  or, 
where  applicable  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d), 
Irom  the  date  upon  which  the  Commission  Is 
authorlMd  to  take  action  with  respect  to 
the  charge. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  charge  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
alleging  an  unlawful   employment  practice 
occxirrlng  In  a  State,  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  which  has  a  State  or  local  law 
prohibiting  the  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice alleged  and  establishing  or  authorising 
a  State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or  seek 
relief  from  such  practice  or  to  Institute  crim- 
inal proceedings  with  respect  thereto  upon 
receiving    notice    thereof,    the    Commission 
shall  take  no  action  with  respect  to  the  In- 
vestigation of  such  charge  before  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  proceedings  have  been 
commenced   under  the  State  or  local  law: 
Prorldcd,  That  such  sixty-day  period  shall 
be  extended  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
during  the  first  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  State  or  local  law.  If  any  require- 
ment for  the  commencement  of  such  proceed- 
ings Is  Imposed  by  a  Stete  or  local  authority 
other  than  a  requirement  of  the  filing  of  a 
written  and  signed  statsment  of  the  facta 
upon  which  the  proceeding  la  based,  the  pro- 
ceeding Shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  com- 
menced for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
at  the  time  such  statement  Is  sent  toy  cer- 
tified mall  to  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
authority.  -    ^  w_ 

"(d)  In  the  caae  of  any  charge  filed  toy  a 
member  of  the  Commission  alleging  an  un- 
lawf\U  employment  practice  occurring  In  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which 
has  a  SUte  or  local   law  prohibiting   the 
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pntctie*  Klleged  and  Mtablisblng  or  author- 
tzlng  a  State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or 
seek  relief  from  such  practice  or  to  Institute 
criminal  proceedings  with  respect  thereto 
upon  receiving  notice  thereof  the  Commls- 
Blon  shall,  before  taking  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  such  charge,  notify  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  officials  and.  upon  request, 
afford  them  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  less 
than  sixty  days:  Provided.  That  such  slrty- 
day  period  shall  be  extended  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  during  the  first  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  State  or  local  law, 
unless  a  Shorter  period  Is  requested,  to  act 
under  such  State  or  local  law  to  remedy  the 
practice  alleged. 

"(e)  A  charge  shall  be  filed  within  one 
hundred  eighty  days  after  the  alleged  un- 
lawful employment  practice  occurred,  except 
th&t  In  a  case  of  an  unlawful  employment 
praottce  with  reapect  to  which  the  person 
aggrieved  hae  Initially  Instituted  proceedings 
with  a  8t*te  or  local  agency  with  authMlty 
to  grant  or  seek  relief  from  such  practice  or 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings  with  respect 
thereto  upon  receiving  noiloe  thereof,  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  person  aggrieved 
within  three  hundred  days  after  the  alleged 
unlawful  employment  practice  occurred,  or 
within  thirty  days  after  receiving  notice  that 
the  State  or  local  agency  has  terminated  the 
proceedings  under  the  State  or  local  law, 
whichever  is  earlier,  and  a  oopy  of  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  CXnnmJssion  with 
the  State  or  local  agency.  The  Commission 
shall  within  ten  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
charge  serve  a  oopy  of  such  charge  upon  the 
person  against  whom  the  charge  Is  made. 

"(f)  If  the  Commlsalon  determines  after 
attempting  to  secure  voluntary  oompliance 
under  subeeotlon  (b)  that  it  la  unable  to 
secure  from  the  respondent  a  conciliation 
agreement  acceptable  to  the  Oommlsalon  and 
to  the  person  aggrieved,  which  determination 
shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court,  the 
Commlsalon  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  the  respondent  a  complaint  stating  the 
facts  upon  which  the  aUe^tlon  of  the  un- 
lawful employment  practice  Is  based,  to- 
gether with  a  notice  of  heexlng  before  the 
Oommlsalon,  or  a  member  or  agent  thereof, 
at  a  place  therein  fixed  not  leas  than  five  days 
after  the  serving  of  such  complaint.  Related 
proceedings  may  be  consolidated  for  hefU'lng. 
Any  member  of  the  Oommlaslon  who  filed  a 
charge  In  any  case  shall  not  participate  In  a 
hearing  on  any  complaint  arljslng  out  of  such 
charge,  except  as  a  witness. 

"(g)  A  re^wndent  shall  have  the  right  to 
file  an  answer  to  the  complaint  against  him 
and  with  the  leave  of  the  Commlsalon,  which 
shall  be  granted  whenever  it  Is  reasotuible 
and  fair  to  do  so,  may  amend  his  answer  at 
any  time.  Beapondents  and  the  person  ag- 
grieved sbaa  be  pcirtles  and  may  appear  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  or  without 
oounsel.  The  Oommlaslon  may  grant  such 
other  peraona  a  right  to  Intervene  or  to  file 
briefs  or  make  oral  arguments  aa  amicus 
curiae  of  for  other  purposes,  as  It  oonslden 
appropriate.  All  testimony  shall  be  taken 
under  oath  and  shall  be  reduced  to  writing. 
"(h)  If  the  Oommlaslon  finds  that  the  re- 
spondeat has  engaged  la  an  unlawftil  em- 
ployment   practice,    the    Commission    shall 
state  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and 
causa  to  be  served  on  the  respondent  and  the 
person  or  persons  aggrieved  by  such  tmlawful 
employment  practice  an  order  requiring  the 
respon<lent  to  cease  and  dealst  from  such 
unlawful  employment  practice  and  to  take 
such  affirmative  action,  Including  reinstate- 
ment or  hiring  of  employeea,  with  or  without 
backpay  (payable  by  the  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organisation,  as  the 
oaae  may^ba,  responsible  for  the  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice) .  as  wlU  effectuate  the  pol- 
Idas  ot  thla  tltie:   ProvUUd,  Tba*  Interim 
aamlnga  or  amounts  eamabla  with  reason- 
able dUlganca  by  the  aggrieved  person  or  per- 
sons shall   operate  to  reduce  the  backpay 


otherwise  allowable:  Provided  further.  That 
no  order  made  hereunder  shall  Include  back- 
pay or  reinstatement  liability  which  has  ac- 
crued more  than  two  years  before  the  filing 
of  a  charge  with  the  Commission.  Such  or- 
der may  further  require  such  respondent  to 
make  reports  from  time  to  time  showing  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  compiled  with  the 
order.  II  the  Commission  finds  that  the  re- 
spondent has  not  engaged  In  any  unlawful 
employment  practice,  the  Commlsalon  shall 
state  Its  findings  of  fact  eind  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  the  respondent  and  the 
person  or  persons  alleged  in  the  complaint  to 
be  aggrieved  an  order  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint. 

"(1)  After  a  charge  has  been  filed  and  until 
the  record  has  been  filed  In  court  as  herein- 
after provided,  the  proceeding  may  at  any 
time  be  ended  by  agreemont  between  the 
Commission  and  the  parties  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  alleged  unlawful  unemployment 
practice,  approved  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  rea- 
sonable notice,  modify  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  any  finding  or  order  made  or  Issued 
by  It.  An  agreement  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  enforceable  under  subsection 
(k)  and  the  provisions  of  that  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  appropriate 
to  a  proceeding  to  enforce  an  agreement. 

"(J)  Findings  of  fact  and  orders  made  or 
Issued  under  subsection  (h)  or  (1)  of  this 
section  shall  be  determined  on  the  record. 

"(k)    The  Commission  may  petition  any 
United  States  court  of  appeals  within  any 
circuit  wherein  the  unlawful   employment 
practice  In  question  occurred  or  wherein  the 
respondent  resides  or  transacts  business  for 
the  enforcement  of  Us  order  and  for  appro- 
priate temporary  relief  or  restraining  order, 
and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  in  the 
proceedings  as  provided  in  section  2113  of 
tltie   28,    United    States    Code.   Upon    such 
filing,  the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof 
to  be  served  upon  the  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission,  and  there- 
upon shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceed- 
ing and  of  the  question  determined  therein 
and  shall  have  power  to  grant  such  tempo- 
rary relief,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
as  It  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  make 
and  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to   urge  such   objection 
shall   be   excused  because  of  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive. 
If  any  party  shall   apply  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  and  shall 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  hearing  be- 
fore  the   Oommlssion,    Its   member,   or   Its 
agent,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  Commission, 
Its  member,  or  Its  agent,  and  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record.  The  Commission   may 
modify  its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken  and  filed,  and  It  shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  find- 
ings  with   respect   to   questions  of  fact   If 
supported   by  substantial   evidence   on   the 
record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  con- 
clusive, and  Its  recommendations,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  Its  origi- 
nal order.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with 
It  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclu- 
sive and  Its  Judgment  and  decree  shall  be 
final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject 
to  review   by   the   Supreme   Court   of   the 
United  States  as  provided  in  section  laM  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Petitions  filed 


Tinder  this  subsection  shall  be  heard  expedi- 
tiously. 

"(1)   Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  granting  or  denying.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  the  relief  sought  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  order  In  any  United  States 
court  of  appeals  In  the  circuit  In  which  the 
unlawful  employment  practice  In  question  is 
alleged  to  have  occurred  or  In  which  such 
party   resides   or   transacts   business,   or   In 
the  Unltd  States  Court  of  Ai^>eals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  filing  in  such  court 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A 
copy   of   such    petition   shall    be    forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commission  (and  to  the  other  parties  to  the 
proceeding    before    the    Commission)     and 
thereupon  the  CommlBslon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  certified  record  In  the  proceeding  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition, 
the  court  shall  proceed  In  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  an  application  by  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (k) ,  the  findings  of 
the  Commission   with  respect  to  questions 
of  fact  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be 
conclusive,  and  the  court  shall  have  the  same 
jurisdiction  to  grant  such  temporary  relief 
or  restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just  and 
proper,  and  In  like  manner  to  make  and  enter 
a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforc- 
ing as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In  whole 
or  In  part  the  order  of  the  Commission.  The 
conMnencement    of    proceedings    under    this 
subsection  or  subsection  (k)  shall  not,  unless 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
order  of  the  Commission. 

"(m)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  March  23,  1932  (47  Stat.  70  et  seq.; 
29  use.  101-115),  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  (1)  proceedings  under  subsection 
(k),  (1),  or  (o)  of  this  section,  (2)  proceed- 
ings under  section  707  of  this  title,  or  (3) 
proceedings  under  section  715  of  this  title. 

"(n)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  to  which  the  Commission  Is  a 
party  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  title.  All  other  litiga- 
tion affecting  the  Commission,  or  to  which 
It  Is  a  party,  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Commission. 

"(0)   Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  with  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and 
the  Commission  concludes  on  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  Investigation  that  prompt  Judi- 
cial action  Is  necessary  to  preserve  the  power 
of  the  Commission  to  grant  effective  relief  In 
the  proceeding   the  Commission   may  bring 
an  action  for  appropriate  temporary  or  pre- 
liminary relief  pending  Its  final  disposition 
of  such  charge.  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  any  Judicial  district  in  the  State  In 
which    the    unlawful    employment    practice 
concerned  Is  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 
or  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  aggrieved 
person  would  have  been  employed  but  for  the 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice,  but. 
if  the  respondent  Is  not  found  within  any 
such  Judicial  district,  such  an  action  may  be 
brought  in  the  judicial  district  In  which  the 
respondent  has  his  principal  office.  For  pur- 
poses of  sections   1404  and  1406  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  the  judicial  district  In 
which  the  respondent  has  his  principal  office 
shall  In  all  cases  be  considered  a  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  such  an  action  might  have 
l)een  brought.  Upon  the  bringing  of  any  such 
action,  the  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  tem- 
porary restraining   order  as   It  deems   Just 
and  proper,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Rule  6fi  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil    Procedure,    except    paragraph    (a)  (2) 
thereof,  shall  govern  proceedings  under  this 
subsection." 

Ssc.  8.  Section  707  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964   (78  Stat.  261;   42  U.8.C.  20000-6)    U 
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amended    by    adding    the    following    new 
subsections: 

"(c)  Any  record  or  paper  required  by  sec- 
tion 703(c)   of  thU  title  to  be  preserved  oi 
maintained  shall  be  made  available  for  in- 
spection, reproduction,  and  copying  by  the 
Commission,   the  Attorney   General,   or   hU 
representative,  upon  demand  in  writing  di- 
rected to  the  person  having  custody,  posses- 
sion,  or   control   of   such   record   or   paper. 
Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  neither  the  Commission,  the 
Attorney  General,  nor  his  representative  shall 
disclose  any  record  or  paper  produced  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  or  any  reproduction  or 
copy,  except  to  Congress  or  any  committee 
thereof,  or  to  a  governmental  agency,  or  In 
the  presentation  of  any  case  or  proceeding 
before  any  court  or  grand  Jury.  The  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
a  demand  Is  made  or  in  which  a  record  or 
paper  so   demanded   Is  located,   shall   have 
jurisdiction  to  compel  by  appropriate  process 
the  production  of  such  record  or  paper. 

"(d)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act,  the  functions  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
as  the  case  may  be,  under  this  section  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Commission,  together 
with  such  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  employed,  used, 
held,  available,  or  to  be  made  avaUable  In 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred  to 
the  Commission  hereby  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and 
the  Commission  shall  thereafter  carry  out 
such  functions  In  the  manner  set  forth  In 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  ot  this  section. 

"(e)  In  all  suits  commenced  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act  of  1971,  proceedings  shall  con- 
tinue without  abatement,  all  court  orders 
and  decrees  shall  remain  In  effect,  and  the 
Commission  shall  be  substituted  as  a  party 
for  the  United  States  of  America  or  the  At- 
torney General  or  Acting  Attorney  General, 
aa  appropriate. 

"(f)  Subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act  of  1971,  the  Commission  shall 
have  authority  to  investigate  and  act  on  a 
charge  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion, whether  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  or  by  a  member 
of  the  Commission:  Provided,  That  all  such 
actions  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  section  706,  including 
the  provisions  for  enforcement  and  appellate 
review  contained  In  subsections  (k),  (1), 
(m),and  (n)  thereof." 

SEC.  6.  Section  709  (b) ,  (c) .  and  (d)  of  the 
Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  263;  42 
U.S.C.  2000e-8(b)-(b) )  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■•(b)  The  Commlsalon  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
practices  laws  and,  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  duties  under  this 
title  and  within  the  limitation  of  funds  ap- 
propriated specifically  for  such  purpose,  en- 
gage In  and  contribute  to  the  cost  of  re- 
search and  other  projects  of  mutual  Inter- 
est undertaken  by  such  agencies,  and  utilize 
the  services  of  such  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees and.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  may  pay  by  advance  or  reim- 
bursement such  agencies  and  their  employ- 
ees for  services  rendered  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  this  tltie.  In  further- 
ance of  such  cooperstlve  efforts,  the  Com- 
mission may  enter  Into  written  agreements 
with  such  State  or  local  agencies  and  such 
agreemenU  may  Include  provisions  under 
which  the  Commission  shall  refrain  from 
processing  a  charge  in  any  cases  or  class  of 
cases  specified  In  such  agreements  or  under 


which  the  Commission  shall  reUeve  any  per- 
son or  class  of  persons  in  such  State  or  lo- 
cality from  requirements  Imposed  under  this 
section.  The  Conuulsslon  shall  rescind  any 
such  agreement  whenever  It  determines  that 
the  agreement  no  longer  serves  the  interest 
of  effective  enforcement  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Every  employer,  employment  agency, 
and  labor  organization  subject  to  this  title 
shall  (1)  make  and  keep  such  records  rele- 
vant to  the  determlru»Uona  of  whether  un- 
lawful employment  practices  have  been  or 
are  being  committed,  (2)  preserve  such  rec- 
ords for  such  periods,  and   (8)    make  such 
reports  therefrom  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  regtilatlon  or  order,  after  pub- 
lic hearing,  as  reasonable,  necessary,  or  ^- 
proprlate  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Utie  or 
the    regulation    or    orders   thereunder.    The 
Commission   shall,   by   regulations,   require 
each  employer,  labor  organization,  and  Joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
title   which   controls   an   apprenticeship   or 
other    training   program   to   maintain  such 
records  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Including,  but 
not  limited   to,  a  list  of  appllcanu  who  wish 
to  participate   In  such  program.   Including 
the  chronological  order  In  which  such  appU- 
cants  were  received,  and  to  fvmlsh  to  the 
Commission  upon  request,  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  In  which  persons  are  se- 
lected to  participate  In  the  apprenticeship 
or   other   training   program.   Any   employer, 
employment  agency,  labor  organization,  or 
joint   labor-management    committee   which 
believes  that  the  application  to  It  of  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion would  result  In  undue  hardship  may 
apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  exemption 
from  the  application  of  such  regulation  or 
order,  and,  if  such  application  for  an  exemp- 
tion is  denied,  bring  a  clvU  action  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
where  such  records  are  kept.  If  the  Com- 
mission or  the  co\irt,  as  the  case  may  be. 
finds  that  the  application  of  the  regulation 
or  order  to  the  employer,  employment  agency, 
or  labor  organization  In  question  would  im- 
pose an  undue  hardship,  the  Commission  or 
the  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  grant 
appropriate  relief.  U  any  person  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
faUs  or  refuses  to  do  so,  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  such 
person  is  found,  resides  or  transacts  business, 
shall,  upon  application  of  the  Commission, 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  him  to  comply. 

"(d)   In  prescribing  requlremento  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)   of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consult  with  other  Interested 
State   and   Federal   agencies   and  shall   en- 
deavor to  coordinate  Its  requirements  with 
those  adopted  by  such  agencies.  The  Com- 
mission   shall    furnish,    upon    request    and 
without  cost  to  any  State  or  local  agency 
charged  with  the  admlnUtratlon  of  a  fair 
employment  practice  law,   information  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  subsection    (c)    of   thU 
section    from    any    employer,    employment 
agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint  labor- 
management  committee  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction  of  such  agency.  Such  Information 
shall  be  furnished  on  condition  that  it  not 
be  made  public  by  the  recipient  agency  prior 
to   the   Institution   of   a   proceeding    under 
State  or  local  law  involving  such  Informa- 
tion If  this  condition  Is  violated  by  a  recipi- 
ent agency,  the  Commission  may  decline  to 
honor  subsequent  requests  pursuant  to  this 
subsection." 

Sxc  7  Section  710  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  264;  43  U.B.C.  2000e-e)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"rNVESTICATORV    po-.vi;RS 

"Sbc.  710.  For  the  purpose  of  all  hearings 
and  investigations  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mlsalon or  Its  duly  authorized  agenta  or 
agencies,  section  U  of  the  National  Labor 


Relations  Act  (49  SUt,  466;  29  VS.C.  161) 
shall  apply:  Provided,  That  no  subpena  shall 
be  Issued  on  the  application  of  any  party  to 
proceedings  before  the  Commission  untU 
after  the  Commission  has  issued  and  caused 
to  be  served  upon  the  respondent  a  com- 
plaint and  notice  of  hearing  under  subsec- 
tion (f )  of  section  706." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  703(a)  (3)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  268:  43  U.S.C. 
2000e-2(a)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the 
w(Hds  "or  applicants  for  employment"  aftar 
the  words  "his  employees". 

(b)  Section  703(c)(2)  of  such  Act  (78 
Stat.  256;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-2(c)  (2) )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  appli- 
cants for  membership"  after  the  word 
"membership". 

(c)  Section  703(h)   of  such  Act  (78  Stat 
267;   42  U.8.C.  2000e-2(h) )    Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  give  and  to  act  upon  the 
results  of  any  professionally  developed  abil- 
ity   test   provided    that   such    test.    Its    ad- 
ministration or  action  upon  the  results  Is 
not  designed.  Intended,  or  used  to  dUcrtmt- 
nate  because  ot  race,  color,  religion,  aex,  or 
national  origin"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:   "to  give  and  to  act  upon 
the  results  of  any  professionally  developed 
abUlty  tost  which  is  directly  related  to  the 
determination    of    bona    fide    occupational 
qualifications  reasonably  necessary  to  per- 
form the   normal   duties  of  the  particular 
poeltlon    concerned:     Provided,    That    such 
tost.  Its  administration,  or  action  upon  the 
results  Is  not  designed,  intended,  or  used  to 
discriminate  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin." 

(d)(1)  Section  704(a)  of  such  Act  (78 
Stat.  266;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-8(a))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  Joint  labor-management 
committee  controlling  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  or  retraining,  Including  on- 
the-job  training  programs,"  after  "employ- 
ment agency"  In  section  704(a). 

(2)  Section  704(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  (A)  striking  out  "or  employment  agency" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "employment 
agency,  or  Joint  labor-management  commit- 
tee controlling  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  or  retraining,  including  on-the-job 
training  programs,",  and  (B)  inserting  a 
comma  and  the  words  "or  relating  to  ad- 
mission to,  or  employment  in,  any  program 
established  to  provide  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  by  such  a  Joint  labor-man- 
agement committee"  before  the  word  "indi- 
cating". 

(e)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
705(a)  (78  Stat.  258;  42  U.S.C.  2000e-4(a)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  all  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  their  succes- 
sors are  appointed  and  qualified:  Provided, 
That  no  such  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  continue  to  serve  (1)  for  more  than 
sixty  days  when  the  Congress  Is  In  seaslon 
uiiless  a  nomination  to  fill  such  vacancy 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or 
(2)  alter  the  adjoiu"nmont  sine  die  of  the 
session  of  the  Senate  in  which  such  nomi- 
nation was  submitted". 

(2)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  708(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission  for  the  administra- 
tive operations  of  the  Commission,  and  shall 
appoint.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  tltie  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
polntmente  in  the  competitive  service,  such 
officers,  agents,  attorneys,  hearing  examin- 
ers, and  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
asist  It  In  the  performance  of  its  functions 
and  to  fix  their  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  sub- 
chapter in  of  chapter  63  of  tltie  6,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  claaeifioation  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided,  That 
asalgnmont,  removal,  and  compensatioo  of 
hearing  examiners  shall  be  In  accordance 
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tt  \akm,  p«rtUMp«  S  or  S  vwks  umI  you 
Mr*  MUtnc  upon  UMm  to  l«uii  » 
artttof  law. 

So  I  •utaul  U)*l  UMtly  for  Um 
raMom  UmU  Um  lAbor  BoMtl  li  Ml  iv> 
tn  Um  oMiuMr  UmI  It  ti.  vltta  Um  MaI 

rsMM  MUMteM 
ono  or  two  ttalnsi 
vlU  ooeur:  tithtr  you  wlU  not  bo  sbto  to 
got  to  trial  bof  or*  a  Fsdoral  court  tn  on* 
of  thMt  dMortmlnatkMi  mms  or  oIm  you 
will  M  hoavlljr  load  the  Poderal  court's 
dookot  Umt  oibor  lavyen  will  not  be 
able  to  get  to  try  their  proMlni  cttma. 

Sow  I  would  like  to  potnt  out  »  few  of 
the  real  bears  In  the  thicket  of  the  Er- 
lenbom  bill.  You  will  note  that  the  £r- 
lenbom  bill  eetabUehea  preemption 
against  the  application  of  any  other 
laws  which  might  affect  an  unlawful 
employment  practice. 

I  have  the  bill  before  me  some  place, 
but  I  think  that  has  also  been  gone  over 
by  the  author  of  it. 

Of  course,  this  means  that  if  the  pres- 
ent provision  is  the  exclusive  provision 
controlling  all  matters  relating  to  ques- 
tions of  fair  employment  practices,  then 
the  Erlenbom  bill  repeals  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866  where  It  touches  upon 
this  field. 

As  you  recall,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866  is  the  legislative  machinery  which 
puts  into  effect  the  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  13th  and  14th  amendments. 

The  Erlenbom  bill  by  preempting  the 
field  removes  these  provisions  from  effec- 
tiveness in  a  case  covered  within  the 
scope  of  this  act. 

The  Erlenbom  bill  also  oiists  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  Jurisdic- 
tion over  job  bias. 

You  will  recall  that  section  7  of  the 
Labor  Act  makes  it  the  duty  of  a  union 
to  represent  all  of  Its  employees — all  of 
the  employees  of  a  plant  and  not  those 
that  it  may  select  as  those  to  be  repre- 
sented. It  provides,  and  the  courts  have 
held,  that  it  is  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  a  labor  union  not  to  properly  repre- 
sent black  people  within  the  union;  and 
where  seniority  provisions  discriminate 
against  blacks,  there  is  the  basis,  under 
section  7  of  the  act,  for  a  complaint  that 
the  person  was  not  properly  repre- 
sented. 

The  Erlenbom  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  clearly  preclude  this  area 
of  right  which  now  exists  for  persons 
whose  employment  rights  may  be  in- 
vaded. 

The  Erlenbom  amendment  abolishes 
class  actions.  It  would  wipe  out  class  ac- 
tions In  the  area  of  equal  employment 
opportunity.  In  this  area  the  courts  have 
held  that  equal  employment  actions  are 
customarily  class  actions  whether  they 
are  so  cateigorlzed  or  not. 

But  this  amendment  wotild  prohibit 
bringing  class  action  suits  on  behalf  of 
a  whole  class  of  persons — blacks,  women, 
and  so  forth,  who  may  be  all  suffering 
the  same  discriminations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  7  years  ago. 
amidst  a  great  fanfare  nationwide  and 
with  no  little  notice  being  given  In  the 
foreign  press.  Congress  enacted  title  VII 


of  the  Chrtt  M«hte  Act  of  1M4  At  that 
time  w«  w«r*  breaking  new  ground  in 
whoui  lofMatlon  dNdlng  not  only  with 
the  pixyalea)  or  ecooomlc  welfare  of  the 
people  of  thU  NaUon.  but  aloo  dealing  in 
an  aroa  In  whleh  w*  had  trod  Tory  slowly 
and  carefully  before. 

People  hare  aakod  me  many  tlmM: 
'You  were  the  eon  of  an  Immlcrant.  Your 
people  were  at  one  time  dlaerlmlnated 
against.  Why  did  not  your  group  aa  a 
nationalistic  group  make  the  same  re- 
queeta  that  are  being  made  today  by 
other  groups?  " 

I  say  the  difference  Is  this.  My  people 
escaped  from  a  very  poor  peasant  life, 
and  they  came  here  to  try  to  make  them- 
selves a  better  way  of  life,  not  so  much 
for  themselves,  but  for  their  children  and 
their  children's  children.  They  had  never 
had  any  schooling.  They  had  never  had 
any  education.  They  did  not  know  they 
had  rights  I  can  assure  the  Members 
that  there  was  no  televLsion,  nor  any 
"ambulance-chasing"  lawyers  to  advise 
my  people  they  had  rights,  and  could  use 
them.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
things.  So  maybe  Ignorantly,  but  observ- 
ing what  they  had  come  here  to  do  and 
follov/lng  steadfastly  on  that  path,  they 
took  the  menial  jobs,  they  built  the  rail- 
roads, they  dug  the  mines,  they  extracted 
the  coal,  they  worked  the  steel  mills,  and 
they  built  the  homes  and  the  schools  in 
this  country — ofttlmes  for  other  children 
than  their  own — but  they  did  provide  for 
their  children  an  opportunity  to  get  that 
which  they  were  seeking,  a  better  wav  of 
life. 

So  th..:r  generation  did  not  play 
around  as  It  were  with  the  so-called 
rights  that  we  are  demanding  today  for 
our  people.  But  this  group  that  awakened 
us  7  years  ago  to  the  realization  that 
something  had  to  be  done  were  educated 
in  the  American  schools  and  were  part  of 
the  American  scene  and  were  citizens  of 
this  country  fluent  in  the  language.  They 
pointed  out  they  were  being  put  into  an 
economic  level  because  of  something  that 
we  were  not  afflicted  with  insofar  as  ac- 
ceptance into  the  broad  society  of  our 
people. 

So  this  Congress — and  to  its  credit — • 
tried  to  write  legislation  meeting  all  the 
objections  of  the  various  sections  and 
sectors  and  desires  of  our  country,  and 
its  economic  levels;  but  we  failed,  and  I 
will  tell  the  Members  why  we  failed.  We 
failed  because  we  gave  with  one  hand 
and  took  away  with  the  other.  We  created 
a  commission  and  gave  it  no  power  to  do 
anything.  It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to 
realize  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
to  his  everlasting  credit,  said  so  well,  and 
to  which  I  would  hesitate  to  add  one 
word  or  to  even  interpret  for  him. 

He  said  that  if  we  are  sincere  in  want- 
ing to  do  what  all  of  us  say  we  want  to 
do.  then  we  must  give  this  Commission 
power.  How  do  we  give  it  power?  We  give 
it  the  power  to  issue  cease  and  desist 
orders. 

The  history  of  FEPC.  the  history  of 
civil  rights  in  the  various  States  of  the 
Union,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  this  is  the 
only  way  for  a  peaceful,  trustful  ap- 
proach to  this  very,  very  controversial 
subject  before  us. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of 


the  tint  Stales  tn  the  UnMn  to  tma  » 
Uw  Mtabhshing  an  FIPC  I  was  turtu- 
iMtety  OD*  of  the  aponsort  of  Uuti  art 
Beraua*  of  my  iHMilUon  in  the  leattvralUp 
at  that  ume.  I  handled  the  leguiaiton 

However  we  were  at  that  lime  no 
wiaer  than  we  were  m  the  Congr««  T 
years  ago  We  did  not  give  our  PKK 
cease  and  desist  powera,  and  we  atarted 
to  get  exactly  what  we  have  reaped  undw 
the  present  Federal  law — a  backlog  of 
cases  that  will  not  be  heard  for  10  or  M 
years. 

Justice  delayed  Is  justice  denied  In 
this  case  we  cannot  deny  justice,  because 
the  justice  of  equal  rights  is  fundamental 
There  Is  nothing  material  one  can  feel 
and  see,  but  it  is  nevertheless,  a  concept 
of  a  principle  of  life  to  which  this  Nation 
is  dedicated. 

So,  within  3  years,  after  piling  up 
cases  that  would  smother  the  courts  of 
that  State,  we  granted  our  FEPC  the 
cease  and  desist  power.  Now  It  is  a  rare, 
rare  occasion  that  a  case  need  go  to 
court. 

The  34  States  in  the  Union  that  have 
enforcible  laws  of  this  chxiracter  and 
nature — each  in  turn — have  had  to  put 
cease  and  desist  power  in  their  laws. 

At  present,  the  EEOC  has  a  backlog  of 
over  26,000  cases.  I  have  heard  com- 
plaints here  about  how  long  the  delay 
on  the  NLRB  cases.  Imagine  dumping  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  the  United  Suites 
these  26.000  cases,  and  approximately 
15,000  to  20,000  more  that  would  be  cre- 
ated the  minute  the  ambulance-chasing 
lawyers  find  what  they  can  do  under  this 
act. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  in  all  sincerity, 
if  they  want  to  see  this  particular  law 
become  the  effective  public  act  we  Intend 
it  to  be — and  I  say  this  to  my  good 
friends  in  the  South,  and  to  my  good 
friends  in  the  East,  the  West,  and  the 
North,  and  I  say  it  to  all  of  us  regardless 
of  our  ethnic  backgrounds,  the  color  of 
our  skins,  our  affiliations  of  any  kind  of 
our  sexes — the  one  just  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  have  the  people  believe  that  we  are 
trying  to  help  them,  to  have  the  people  in 
the  small  communities  believe  we  are  try- 
ing to  find  a  solution  for  them. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  in  a  State 
like  mine,  with  the  appellate  courts  hang- 
ing one  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
other  on  the  Ohio  River,  with  nothing 
in  between  but  small  commuriities.  Ima- 
gine having  to  go  to  those  appellate 
courts,  the  only  two  jurisdictions  we 
have,  on  a  case  involviiig  an  employee 
charged  with  a  rather  minor  infraction 
of  this  particular  law,  of  having  to  go 
down  with  his  own  lawyer  to  fight  the 
nughty  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Why,  half  of  the  little 
businessmen  in  my  town  would  do  ex- 
actly what  they  have  done  many  times 
before.  They  would  give  up. 

We  do  not  want  them  to  give  up.  If 
they  are  not  guilty  of  an  Infraction  they 
should  not  be  made  to  accept  the  guilt 
because  they  do  not  have  the  money,  the 
time  or  the  courage  to  go  before  the  high 
and  mighty  Attorney  General  In  each 
and  every  appeals  case. 

The  history  is — and  this  cannot  be 
denied — that  where  you  have  cease  and 
desist  powers,  between  95  and  98  percent 
of  the  cases  are  solved  before  they  ever 
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irvi  to  a  court  becauae  we  ttive  i^medlo 
4.~  \mMI  as  safetuardi> 

I  tUt  ti  equal  rlghUt  legislation  this 
u  :<Ut  trcatmeiu  legUlaUon  Ho*  can 
w«'  >lt  here  and  try  to  paits  legialatlun 
that  Is  not  fair  to  everybody  whatever 
itirir  iitandlng,  or  their  station  or  their 
levrl  in  life  Is?  I  do  not  care  whether  tt 
In  »  big  stnpioyer  of  100,000  employees  or 
a  torner  drygoods  store  with  eight  or 
lUne  employees  That  Is  not  relevant 
Tnie  justice  has  to  be  equal  That  is 
what  we  are  fighting  for  and  what  the 
hUt  ks  in  this  coimtry  are  fighting  for~ 
etjaallt:  of  Justice,  equality  of  opportu- 
nity They  do  not  want  s|)eclal  treat- 
ment. In  spite  of  what  anybody  tells 
you,  because  special  treatment  of  itself 
breeds  a  sort  of  discrimination  tliat  you 
cannot  tolerate.  It  might  serve  your  pur- 
pose for  the  moment,  but  if  it  is  not 
sound  for  the  future,  for  the  long  haul. 
It  is  not  sound  now  and  you  should  dis- 
card even  the  thought  of  preferential 
treatment.  They  do  not  want  quotas  be- 
cause quotas  are  against  the  concept  of 
the  very  Government  we  are  trying  to  up- 
hold. Shall  we  start  with  quotas  and 
say:  "All  right.  We  will  have  10  blacks 
and  15  Italians,  14  Irish,  and  11  Slavs?" 
I  do  not  know  how  you  would  ever  divide 
that  great  body  of  Anglo-Saxons,  because 
it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  timtk 
some  of  my  friends  did  themselves  an 
injustice;  and  there  are  some  of  them,  I 
believe,  who  did  me  an  injustice.  I  was 
not  here  in  the  formative  stages.  At  this 
time  I  want  to  say  that  no  man  in  my 
whole  experience  as  a  legislator — and 
this  is  my  40th  year  as  a  legislator — 
worked  harder  in  the  field,  in  the  var- 
ious States  and  cities,  and  spent  more 
time  in  discussing  the  matter  with 
groups  or  has  given  more  of  himself,  in 
many  cases  I  know  spending  liis  own 
money.  I  happen  to  hold  the  purse- 
stnngs  and  I  know  he  has  never  come  to 
me  for  fare  or  anything  else  in  order 
to  handle  this  legislation.  I  am  refer- 
ring, of  course  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins'.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  that  I  have  ever  worked 
with  who  had  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  wliich  we  face  in  this  leg- 
islation, or  a  greater  willingness  to  give 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  others. 
It  is  that  understanding,  I  think,  that 
we  all  ought  to  strive  for. 

I  know  that  a  person  in  my  particular 
district  has  a  different  problem  than  the 
person,  let  us  say,  in  the  ghettos  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  know  that  the  person  in 
Georgia  who  lives  in  a  cotton-growing 
or  a  peanut-growing  community  or  even 
In  the  city  of  Atlanta  has  different  prob- 
lems, because  that,  too.  is  the  essence  of 
our  Government.  We  represent  435  dis- 
tricts here. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  the  majority  of 
those  districts  in  sending  their  Members 
here  will  at  some  point  have  a  majority 
of  that  membership  of  the  Congress  rep- 
resenting the  435  separate  districts  but 
In  the  whole  representing  the  total  of  the 
United  States  who  will  vote  for  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  legislation.  If  we  said  that 
It  had  to  be  unanimous,  there  would 
never  be  any  law.  If  we  said  that  it  had 
to  be  less  than  a  majority,  there  would 
be  chaos. 


8o  It  U  when  you  give  the  ponaldrra- 
lion  that  the  gentleman  from  CallfomUk 
haji  given  when  I  came  b*ck  and  dia 
<-UB«<>d  the  problem  with  hini  He  under- 
stand* that  It  cannot  be  excluaivrly  the 
tnought  of  one  person  or  Uie  needs  of 
one  dl^tnct  that  is  mandatory,  and  that 
It  15  not  upon  thu  basis  that  the  act 
must  pass  It  has  to  be  a  conglomerate 
need  consolidated  under  one  piece  of 
le«islaUon. 

I  know  it  is  not  perfect  There  are  a  lot 
of  problenw  in  here  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  vote  for  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  wipes  out  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1963  for  women  that  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  with  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  the  matter  of  sex  should  not  be 
a  determination  of  how  much  is  paid  for 
a  particular  job  when  it  is  performed 
by  both  sexes.  The  substitute  proposal 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wipes  it 
out  under  the  section  of  the  act  dealing 
with  exclusive  remedy. 

The  Erlenbom  substitute  would  estab- 
lish, as  Is  said  in  the  letter  which  he 
sent  to  us.  a  2-year  back  pay  liability. 
The  Hawkins  bill  goes  further.  If  there 
is  a  liability  for  over  2  years — and  I  think 
we  all  understand  that  economics  and 
the  need  for  common  sense  in  econom- 
ics. Today  you  go  back  to  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  and  you  couJd 
very  easily  create  an  injustice  greater 
than  the  justice  you  were  giving  or  tr>-- 
ing  to  give.  So  we  have  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations such  as  we  have  in  all  of  our 
depaitmental  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  my  friends  to- 
day were  telling  me  that  they  had  com- 
mitted themselves  against  the  commit- 
tee bill.  Now,  they  did  not  commit  them- 
.sclves  so  deeply  to  the  Erlenbom  amend- 
ment but  I  had  a  very  strange  sensation 
that  what  they  were  saying  to  me  was. 
"I  am  committed  against  the  committee 
bill."  Then,  by  virtue  of  that  statement 
that  gives  support  to  the  Erlenbom  srub- 
stitute.  However.  I  asked  a  couple  of 
them,  "Are  you  committed  to  the  Erlen- 
bom substitute?"  They  said,  "If  that  is 
all  I  have  to  select  from." 

Well.  now.  it  is  hard  and  difficult  In 
the  last  moment  of  debate  on  the  floor 
when,  as  has  been  said  very  clearly  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  few  of  us 
take  the  time  to  listen  to  the  debate.  So. 
if  yotir  mind  is  already  made  up  by  hav- 
ing committed  yourself  to  a  proposition 
3  months  ago.  to  a  piece  of  legislation 
proposed  3  months  ago.  I  say  it  is  no 
longer  the  same  animal  that  was  put  In 
the  coop  as  a  pup.  It  has  grown  to  full 
growth  and  it  has  grown  different  spots. 
How  can  I.  how  can  you,  help  this  com- 
mittee make  these  Members  who  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion before  they  saw  all  of  the  amend- 
ments, before  they  saw  the  final  type- 
written copy  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do, 
change  their  mind. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  intend  to  do 
at  the  proper  moment  is  to  put  into  the 
Record  the  amendments  we  are  going  to 
offer  tomorrow  at  their  proper  places  in 
the  copy  of  the  bill  In  order  that  the 
Erlenbom  amendment  or  substitute 
which  will  be  presented  for  the  Record 
tonight  as  an  official  substitute  will  be 
followed  by  our  amendments.  Then.  I  am 


Mirc  that  the  Members  of  fV«nffrMS  wUl 
!>aNf  an  opixtrtunlty  to  read  and  study 
th«-  condlUom  which  would  be  created 
by  both  pieties  of  leglalation 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  disturt>ed  because 
I  Know  that  unless  we  can  gain  the  trust 
and  the  belief  that  our  Intention  U  ho»- 
est  on  the  part  of  thoM  so  adrerMly 
affected  by  the  condltlotu  that  broufht 
on  the  passage  of  the  first  Civil  Rights 
Act.  and  unleM  they  bellere  that  thelr 
Congresa  Is  trying  to  do  someth^  for 
them  to  settle  their  cases  and  to  grant 
them  appropriate  relief  and  set  a  prece- 
dent and  a  record  of  history  that  will 
enable  us  to  resolve  the  oncoming  cases 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  unless  we  do  that, 
we  should  not  pass  any  legislation — let  it 
ride  In  its  haphazard,  bungling  way  In 
the  same  maimer  in  which  it  has  been 
going  down  the  pike  during  the  last  7 
years,  creating  more  misunderstanding 
and  Injustice.  Give  us  a  precedent  that 
will  be  good  for  tomorrow,  one  upon 
which  we  can  rely,  give  us  a  remedy  or  a 
nonremedy.  but  let  us  put  into  their 
hands  something  on  which  they  can  re- 
affirm their  faith  in  the  workings  of  de- 
mocracy. 

The  CH-A-IRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^s  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  ihe  'Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Enforcement  Act". 

AMENDMEhTT    IN    THE    NATURE    OF    A    BUBSTMUTS 
OFTEREB  BT  MR    EEL^NBOBN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn:  Strike  out  all 
after   the   enacting   clause    and    insert: 

That  this  Act  niay  be  cited  as  the  "Eqaal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of   1971". 

Sec.  2  (a)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (g) 
of  section  705  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  2O0Oe-4(f)  (6) )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(6)  to  refer  matters  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  recommendations  for  Intervention 
in  a  civil  action  brought  by  an  aggrieved 
party  under  section  706,  or  for  the  Institution 
of  a  civil  action  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  un- 
der section  707,  and  to  recommend  Institu- 
tion of  appellate  proceedings  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  when  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  such  pro- 
ceedings would  be  In  the  public  interest,  and 
to  advise,  consult,  and  assist  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  In  such  matters. 

(b)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  705  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Attorneys  appointed  under  thia  aec- 
tlon  may,  at  the  direction  of  the  Commission, 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Commission  In 
any  case  in  court,  provided  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  conduct  all  litigation  to  which 
the  Commission  Is  a  party  in  the  Supreme 
Court  or  In  the  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
tJnlted  States  pursuant  to  this  title.  All  other 
litigation  affecting  the  Commission,  or  to 
which  It  la  a  party,  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  Commission." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  706  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  VB.C.  2000e- 
6 )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Whenever  It  la  charged  In  writing 
under  oath  by  a  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved,  or  a  written  charge  has  been  filed 
by  a  member  of  the  Commiaslon  where  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  violation  of  thla 
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title  hM  oocrnnd  (and  tocli  charge  sets  forth 
the  facta  iipon  which  It  la  tMued  and  the 
person  or  persona  aggrieved)  that  an  em- 
ployer, employment  agency  or  labor  organiza- 
tion has  engaged  in  an  unlawful  employment 
practice,  the  Oommlaalon,  within  flre  daya 
thereafter,  shall  fumlah  such  employer,  em- 
ployment agency,  or  labor  organisation  (here- 
Inaftor  referred  to  as  the  "respondent')  with 
a  copy  of  such  charge  and  shall  make  an  In- 
vestigation of  such  charge,  provided  that 
such  charge  shall  not  be  made  public  by  the 
Commission.  If  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine after  such  Investigation,  that  there  Is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  charge 
la  true,  the  Commission  shall  endeavor  to 
eliminate  any  such  alleged  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  by  Informal  methods  of 
conference,  conciliation,  and  perstiaslon. 
Nothing  said  or  done  during  and  as  a  part 
of  such  endeavors  may  be  made  public  by  the 
Commission  without  the  written  oonsent  of 
the  parties,  or  used  as  evidence  in  a  sub- 
sequent proceeding.  Any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Commission,  who  shall  make  public  In 
any  manner  whatever  any  Information  In 
violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  706  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1984  (43  U.S.C.  3000e-6) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  charge  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
filed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice occurred,  except  that  In  the  case  of  an 
unlawful  employment  practice  with  respect 
to  which  the  person  aggrieved  has  followed 
the  procedure  set  out  In  subsection  (b) .  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  person  aggrieved 
within  two  bunderd  and  ten  days  after  the 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice  oc- 
curred, or  within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
notice  that  the  State  or  local  agency  has  ter- 
minated the  proceedings  under  the  State  or 
local  law.  whichever  is  earlier,  and  a  copy  of 
such  charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  Commission 
with  the  State  or  local  agency.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this 
section  and  In  section  707  of  this  Act.  a 
charge  filed  hereunder  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sive remedy  of  any  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice of  an  employer,  employment  agency,  or 
labor  organization." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  70fl  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.8.C.  2000e-5) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(s)  If  within  thirty  days  after  a  charge 
la  filed  with  the  Commission  or  within  thirty 
days  after  expiration  of  any  period  of  refer- 
ence under  subsection  (c) ,  the  Commission 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  the  Commission  may 
bring  a  dvll  action  against  the  respondent 
named  In  the  charge:  Provided,  That  if  the 
Commission  falls  to  obtain  voluntary  com- 
pliance and  fails  or  refuses  to  Institute  a  civ- 
il action  against  the  respondent  named  In 
the  charge  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  charge, 
a  civil  action  may  be  brought  after  such  fail- 
ure or  refusal  within  ninety  days  against  the 
respondent  named  in  the  charge  (1)  by  the 
person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved,  or  (3)  If 
such  charge  was  filed  by  a  member  of  the 
Oommlaslon.  by  any  person  whom  the  charge 
alleges  was  aggrieved  by  the  alleged  unlaw- 
ful en^>loyment  practice.  Upon  application 
by  the  oomplalnant  and  in  such  clrcxmi- 
stances  as  the  court  may  deem  ]\ist,  the 
court  may  appoint  an  attorney  for  such  oom- 
plalnant and  may  authorize  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  without  the  payment  of 
fees,  costs,  or  security.  Vpon  tlmaiy  i4>pllca- 
tlon.  the  oourt  may.  In  Its  discretion,  permit 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  intervene  In  such 
dvll  action  If  he  oertlfles  that  the  case  Is 
of  general  public  importance.  Upon  request, 
the  court  may.  In  Its  dlscMtlon.  stay  further 


proceedings  for  not  more  than  sixty  days 
pending  the  termination  of  State  or  local 
proceedings  described  In  subsection  (b)  or 
further  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  obtain 
voluntary  compliance." 

(d)  Subeectlons  (f)  through  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
TT.S.C.  200e~6)  are  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tions (g)  through  (1).  respectively,  and  the 
fdlowlJog  new  section  Is  added  after  sec- 
tion 706(e)  thereof: 

"(f)  Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  with  the 
Commission  and  the  Commission  concludes 
on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  Investigation 
that  prompt  judicial  action  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may  bring  an  action  for  appropriate 
temporary  or  preliminary  relief  pending  final 
disposition  of  such  charge  and  the  court 
having  Jxulsdictlon  over  such  action  shall 
have  the  authority  to  grant  such  temporary 
or  preliminary  relief  as  it  deems  ]\ut  and 
proper:  Provided.  That  no  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  other  preliminary  or  tem- 
porary relief  shall  be  Issued  absent  a  showing 
that  substantial  and  irreparable  Injury  to 
the  aggrieved  party  wUl  be  unavoidable.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  a  covut  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  proceeding  under  this  section  to 
assign  cases  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  and  to  cause  such  cases  to  be 
in  every  way  expedited." 

(e)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  706  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  Ufl.C.  2000e-5) 
as  redesignated  by  this  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  Intentionally  engaged  In  or  Is  intention- 
ally engaging  in  an  unlawful  practice  charged 
in  the  complaint,  the  court  may  enjoin  the 
respondent  from  engaging  In  such  luilavrful 
employment  practice,  and  order  such  affirma- 
tive action  as  may  be  appropriate,  which  may 
include  reinstatement  or  hiring  of  employees, 
with  or  without  back  pay  (payable  by  the 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  orga- 
nization, as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for 
the  unlawful  employment  practice).  Interim 
earnings  or  amounts  eamable  with  reason- 
able diligence  by  the  person  or  persons  dis- 
criminated against  shall  operate  to  reduce 
the  back  pay  otherwise  allowable.  No  order 
of  the  court  shall  require  the  admission  or 
reinstatement  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  a  union  or  the  hiring,  reinstatement,  or 
promotion  of  an  individual  as  an  employee, 
or  the  payment  to  him  of  any  back  pay.  If 
such  individual,  purstiant  to  section  706(a) 
emd  within  the  time  required  by  section 
706(d) ,  neither  filed  a  charge  nor  was  named 
In  a  charge  or  amendment  thereto,  or  was 
refused  admission,  suspended,  or  expelled  or 
was  refused  employment  or  advancement  or 
was  suspended  or  discharged  for  any  re«Bon 
other  than  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  or  In 
violation  of  section  704(a).  No  order  made 
heretinder  shall  Include  back  pay  or  other 
liability  which  has  accrued  more  than  two 
years  before  the  filing  of  a  complaint  with 
said  court  under  this  title." 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  sunendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minolB? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlkkborn)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  In  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ERIiENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  DENT.  Would  the  gentleman  ob- 
ject to  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
allow  the  original  bill  to  be  considered  as 
read  tmd  printed  In  the  Rkcord? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  object  to 
that,  because  I  think  the  substitute 
should  be  considered  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemajj  from 
Illinois  has  objected  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Eh- 
LEiTBGRN)  has  Offered  his  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  read,  and  printed  in  the 
Record  In  full. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Er- 
LENBORK)  is  recognlzed  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  CHiairman,  at 
this  point  I  think  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  that  I  have  just  offered  as 
opposed  to  the  merits  of  the  committee 
bill  have  been  thoroughly  debated.  I 
might  put  this  in  context  by  saying  that 
it  Is  probably  obvious  by  now  that,  while 
there  are  other  peripheral  Issues  that 
have  been  debated  today,  the  outstand- 
ing difference  between  the  alternatives 
before  us  is  what  type  of  enforcement 
authority  should  be  granted  the  EEOC. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  cease- 
and-desist  approach  is  much  preferable; 
that  the  courts  cannot  do  this  job  of 
guaranteeing  equal  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment. None  of  them  have  suidressed 
themselves  to  the  question  that  I  would 
ask  now,  and  I  hope  maybe  would  be 
answered  before  a  vote  is  taken  between 
these  two  bills  and  that  is:  If  the  courts 
are  so  InefiBcient  and  unable  to  grant  re- 
lief in  this  area,  why  is  it  that  over  the 
past  many  years  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  civil  rights  field  primarily 
through  our  Federal  courts?  Why  is  it 
that  we  leave  to  the  Federal  courts  the 
right  to  enforce  equal  voting  rights,  the 
civil  rights  law,  the  questions  of  integra- 
tion and  desegregation,  if  the  courts  are 
so  Inept? 

I  think  maybe  there  is  a  hangup  on  the 
part  of  those  who  favor  the  cease-and- 
desist  approach,  and  I  call  your  attention 
to  part  of  the  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning.  I 
will  quote  just  one  or  two  parts  from 
that.  It  says: 

Most  clvU  rights  advocates  write  off  this 
Republican-backed  alternative. 

They  are  talking  about  my  subsHtute 
bill  in  which  I  am  Joined  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  so  it 
is  not  a  Republican  approach,  it  is  a  bi- 
partisan approach.  But,  despite  that, 
they  say: 

Most  ClvU  rights  advocates  write  off  this 
Repabllcan-backed  altematlve  as  a  predlcte- 
ble  move  to  water  down  an  obviously  stnxiger 
Democratic  approach. 

And  yet  I  point  out  that  the  committee 
bill  Is  also  sponsored  by  one  Republican 
and  one  Democrat,  It,  too.  Is  a  bipartisan 
approach. 

I  shall  continue  to  read  from  the  edi- 
torial. It  says: 

Yst  it  Is  Btgniflcant  that  a  growing  nimtbcr 
of  sobolags  stron^y  oommltUd  to  dvll  ilgbts 
disagree.  They  doubt  that  glvtog  the  agency 
cease  and  desist  authority  wotfid  be  ettlMT 
effective  or  deslimble.  They  think  a  sort  d 
knee-jeric  raaotton  by  Uberala  la  bUndtag 
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them  to  the  potential  Inherent  In  the  OOP 
counter-pK^josal. 

In  his  1971  book,  "Black  Employment  and 
the  law,"  (Rutgers  University  Press),  Mr. 
Blumrosen  then  argues  that  minorities  have 
been  far  more  successful  acnleving  their 
rights  through  courts  than  administrative 
procedures.  He  also  asserts  that  states  iiave 
invariably  failed  in  their  ow:.  efforts  to 
eradicate  job  bias  through  administrative 
cease  and  desist  powers. 

This  is  what  is  contended  as  the  best 
and  obvious  best  way  to  move. 

The  article  continues : 

"I  doubt  whether  cease  and  desist  orders 
cmld  get  at  the  vestiges  of  bias  better  than 
the  courts,"  declares  Bernard  Anderson,  as- 
sistant professor  of  Industry  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  "It  would  take  years  to  build 
up  the  guidelines  on  which  to  b«i8e  such  at- 
flers,  but  if  you  had  a  good  case  you  could  be 
In  court  next  week." 

I  think  that  is  important. 

I-rCt  me  explain  the  other  parts  of  my 
amendment  as  I  have  briefly  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

As  to  the  timely  "Service  of  charges." 
That  is  something  that  should  have  been 
in  the  law  originaUy  and.  certainly,  we 
should  add  it  now — those  who  have 
charges  filed  against  them  should  t>e 
given  timely  notice. 

So  a  person  bringing  an  action  under 
this  cannot  shop  around  for  another 
forum  on  which  to  txase  another  lawsuit, 
we  would  make  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Act  the  sole  Federal  remedy 
for  relief  from  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practices. 

The  next  item  is  "Temporary  and  pre- 
limlnarj'  relief." 

By  giving  the  Commission  power  to  go 
into  court,  relief  is  available  at  the  out- 
set. 

The  next  item  Is  "Class  action."  To 
limit  class  action  cases  to  those  who  are 
named  or  who  join. 

Limitations  on  hability:  Testimony 
before  the  House  General  Labor  Sub- 
committee by  EIECX;  Chairman  Brown 
established  that  the  position  of  EEOC  is 
that  remedies — including  backpay — for 
discriminatory  acts  may  reach  back  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  July  2.  1965. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  courts  have  so 
held.  However,  to  preclude  the  threat  of 
enormous  backpay  liabihty  which  could 
be  utilized  to  coerce  employers  and  labor 
organizations  into  surrendering  their 
fundamental  rights  to  a  fair  hearing  and 
due  process,  my  bill  offers  a  new  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  section  706  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-5)  which 
limits  liability  in  pattern  and  practice 
suits  to  a  period  of  2  years  prior  to  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  with  said  court. 

With  respect  to  individual  complain- 
ants therefore,  back  pay  and  other  liabil- 
ity is  limited  to  the  statutory  period  for 
filing,  formerly  90  days  and  extended  un- 
der this  bill  to  180  days.  Tlie  final  sen- 
tence in  subsection  (h)  which  limits  back 
pay  orders  to  2  years  is  directed  to  the 
pattern  and  practice  suits  authorized 
under  section  707. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  liability 
should  not  go  back  ad  Infinitum  but 
that  there  should  be  some  reasonable 
statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarlcs  and 


to  include  at  this  time  amendments  in 
their  proper  form  to  follow  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  the  information  of  the  House  in  the 
printed  Record  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  asking  that 
copies  of  certain  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  requested  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  he  may  re\'ise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  amendments  which  he  indi- 
cated he  would  propose  to  place  in  the 
bill  at  the  appropriate  place. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  would  that  request  not  be  in- 
appropriate in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  should  it  not  come  only  in 
the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  request  Is  in  order. 
These  are  the  gentleman's  own  remarks 
and  the  gentleman's  own  statement. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  again  is  it  the  understanding 
that  this  is  a  request  only  that  certain 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  not  that  the  amendments  are  of- 
fered at  this  point;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
not  offered  the  amendments.  He  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  only  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter 
to  which  I  referred  is  as  follows : 
Amendment 

Strike  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Enforcement 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  701  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253;  43  U.S.C.  2000e)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Effective  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  strike  "twenty-five" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "eight". 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)  Insert  "governments, 
governmental  agencies,  political  subdivi- 
sions," after  "Individuals,". 

(c)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  District  of  Colimibla". 

(d)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  "or  an 
agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,". 

(e)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (h)  Insert  be- 
fore the  period  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"Emd  fiuther  Indudes  any  governmental  in- 
dustry, business,  or  activity". 

Stc.  3.  Section  702  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  VS.C.  3000e-l)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  to  an  educational  Institution 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  Indi- 
viduals to  perform  work  connected  with  the 
educational  activities  of  such  institution". 

Sac.  4.  Section  706  of  the  ClvU  Rl^ts  Act 


of  1964   (89  Stat.  260;  42  UB.C.  2000e-^)   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"paxvENTioN  or  uNUkwnn,  EitPi-OTiCDrr 
F&Acncxs 

"Sac.  706.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  em- 
powered, as  hereinafter  provided,  to  prevent 
any  person  from  engaging  In  any  unlawfiil 
employment  practice  as  set  forth  In  section 
703  or  704  of  this  UUe. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved, 
or  by  a  member  of  the  Commission,  alleging 
that  an  employer,  employment  e^gency,  labor 
organization,  or  joint  labor-management 
committee  controlling  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  or  retraining,  including  on- 
the-job  training  programs  has  engaged  in  an 
unlawful  employment  practice,  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  serve  a  copy  of  the  charge  on  such 
employer,  employment  agency,  labor  organi- 
zation, or  joint  labor-management  commit- 
tee (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'respond- 
ent') and  shall  make  an  investigation  there- 
of. Charges  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  con- 
tain such  Information  and  be  in  such  form 
as  the  (Ximmlssion  requires.  Charges  shall 
not  be  made  public  by  the  Commission.  If 
the  Commission  determines  after  such  in- 
vestigation that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  charge  Is  true,  It  shall  dismiss  the 
charge  and  promptly  notify  the  person  claim- 
ing to  be  aggrieved  and  the  respondent  of  Its 
action.  If  the  Commission  determines  after 
such  investigation  that  there  Is  reasonable 
caxise  to  believe  that  the  charge  is  true,  the 
Ck)mmlssion  shall  endeavor  to  ellminata  any 
such  alleged  unlawful  employment  practice 
by  Informal  methods  of  conference,  concUia- 
tlon.  and  persuasion.  Nothing  said  or  done 
during  and  as  a  psut  of  such  Informal  en- 
deavors may  be  made  public  by  the  Commis- 
sion, its  officers  or  employees,  or  used  as  evi- 
dence in  a  subsequent  proceeding  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Any  person  who  makes  public  Information  In 
violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  The  Commission  ahaU 
make  its  determination  on  reasonable  cause 
as  promptly  as  possible  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  filing  of  the  charge  or, 
where  applicable  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d) , 
from  the  date  upon  which  the  Coznmlsslon  is 
authorized  to  take  action  with  respect  to 
the  charge. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  charge  filed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
alleging  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
occurring  In  a  State,  or  political  subdlvlaion 
of  a  State,  which  has  a  State  or  local  law 
prohibiting  the  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice alleged  and  establishing  or  authorizing 
a  State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or  seek 
relief  from  such  practice  or  to  Institute  crim- 
inal proceedings  with  respect  thereto  upon 
receiving  notice  thereof,  the  Commission 
shall  take  no  action  with  respect  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  charge  before  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  proceedings  have  been 
commenced  under  the  State  or  local  law: 
Provided,  That  such  sixty-day  period  shall 
be  extended  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
during  the  first  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  State  or  local  law.  If  any  require- 
ment for  the  commencement  of  such  proceed- 
ings Is  Imposed  by  a  State  or  local  authority 
other  than  a  requirement  of  the  filing  of  a 
written  and  signed  statement  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  proceeding  Is  based,  the  pro- 
ceeding Shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  com- 
menced for  the  ptuposas  of  this  subsection 
at  the  time  such  statement  la  sent  by  cer- 
tified maU  to  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
authority. 

"(d)  In  the  oaae  of  any  charge  filed  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  alleging  an  un- 
lawful employment  practice  occurring  In  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which 
has  a  State  or  local   law  prohibiting  tlie 
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pimetiM  allaced  aod  eatebUdUnc  or  aothor- 
iKlng  a  Stata  or  local  autttortty  to  grant  ot 
aaak  raUaf  from  nich  ptactlca  or  to  Uiatltate 
crlinliua  procMdlnga  with  reap«ct  thereto 
upon  rec«lTliig  notice  tbenof  th«  oommls- 
slon  Bhall,  before  taking  any  action  with  re- 
■pect  to  such  charga,  notify  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  oSdala  and.  upon  reqneet, 
afford  them  a  reasonable  ttme,  but  not  leaa 
than  sixty  days:  ProoMed.  That  mdh  aizty- 
day  period  shall  be  extended  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  during  the  fliet  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  State  or  local  law. 
unless  a  Aorter  period  Is  requested,  to  set 
under  such  SUte  or  local  law  to  renwdy  the 
practice  aQeged. 

"(e)  A  charge  sbaU  be  filed  wtthln  one 
hundred  eighty  days  after  the  alleged  un- 
lawful employment  praoMoe  occurred,  except 
the*  m  a  case  of  an  unlawful  employment 
praoHoe  wtth  respect  to  wfaMi  the  person 
aggrieved  has  Initially  Instttuted  proceedings 
with  a  State  or  local  ageney  with  authority 
to  giant  or  sr'  k  reUef  from  such  practloe  or 
to  Institute  erunliMl  proceedlngi  with  respect 
thereto  upon  reoelTlng  notloe  thereof,  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  penon  agyleved 
within  three  hundred  days  after  the  alleged 
luUawful  employment  pnctice  ooourred,  or 
within  thirty  days  after  reoelTlng  nottoe  that 
the  State  or  local  agency  has  terminated  the 
prooeedlnge  under  the  State  or  local  law, 
whloherer  Is  earlier,  and  a  oopy  of  such 
charge  shall  be  filed  by  the  Oommlaslon  with 
the  State  or  local  agency.  The  Oommlaslon 
Shan  within  ten  days  of  the  flUng  of  the 
charge  serre  a  oopy  of  such  charge  upon  the 
person  against  whom  the  ohsjge  is  made. 

"(f)  If  the  Commission  detemUnes  after 
attempting  to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
under  subeeotKm  (b)  that  It  Is  unable  to 
secure  from  the  respondent  a  conciliation 
agreement  aooeptable  to  the  Oommlaslon  and 
to  the  person  aggrieved,  whl<^  determination 
shall  not  be  reviewable  In  any  court,  the 
Commlasloa  Shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  the  remwndent  a  oonq>]alnt  stating  the 
facts  upon  which  the  allegation  of  the  un- 
lawful employment  practloe  Is  baaed,  to- 
gether with  a  notloe  of  hearing  before  the 
Oommlaslon,  or  a  member  or  agent  thereof, 
at  a  place-therein  fixed  not  less  than  five  days 
after  the  aervlns  of  such  complaint.  Related 
proceedings  may  be  consolidated  for  hearing. 
Any  membm-  of  the  Oommlaslon  who  filed  a 
charge  in  any  case  shall  not  participate  in  a 
hearing  on  any  complaint  arising  out  of  such 
charge,  except  as  a  wltnees. 

"(g)  A  respondent  ahaU  have  the  right  to 
file  an  answer  to  the  complaint  against  him 
and  with  the  leave  of  the  Oommlaslon,  which 
shall  be  granted  whenever  it  Is  reasonabls 
and  fair  to  do  so,  may  amend  his  anewer  at 
any  time.  Bespondents  and  the  person  ag- 
grieved ahaU  be  parties  and  may  appear  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  or  wtthout 
counsel.  Tb9  Commission  may  grant  such 
other  pezvons  a  right  to  Intervene  or  to  file 
briefs  or  make  oral  arguments  ss  amicus 
curiae  of  for  other  purposes,  as  it  considers 
H)proprlate.  All  testimony  ab&U  be  tak«i 
imder  oath  and  shall  be  reduced  to  writing. 

"(b)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  re- 
spondent has  engaged  In  an  tmlawful  em- 
ployment practice,  the  Commission  shall 
state  Its  findings  of  fact  and  shaU  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  the  respondsnt  and  the 
person  or  persons  aggrieved  by  suoh  unlawful 
employment  practice  an  order  requiring  the 
respondent  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
unlawful  employment  praoUce  *"«l  to  take 
such  aflirmatlve  action,  including  reinstate- 
ment or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without 
backpay  (payable  by  the  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  organisation,  as  the 
case  may  be,  responsible  for  the  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice) ,  as  will  effectuate  the  pol- 
icies o€  this  title:  Provtied,  That  intnrlm 
earnings  or  amounts  eamatde  wtth  rnasoii 
ahle  dlllgenoe  by  the  aggrieved  parson  or  per- 
sons shsU   operate  to  reduce  the  backpay 
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otherwise  aUowable:  Provided  further.  That 
no  order  made  hereunder  shall  inolxide  back- 
pay or  reinstatement  liability  which  has  ac- 
crued more  than  two  years  before  the  filing 
of  a  charge  with  the  Conunlssion.  Such  or- 
der may  further  require  such  respondent  to 
make  reports  from  time  to  time  showing  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  complied  with  the 
order.  If  the  Commission  finds  that  the  re- 
spondent has  not  engaged  In  any  imlawful 
employment  practice,  the  Commission  shall 
state  its  findings  of  fact  and  shall  Issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  the  respondent  and  the 
person  or  persona  alleged  in  the  complaint  to 
be  aggrieved  an  order  diamiaalng  the  com- 
plaint. 

"(1)  After  a  charge  haa  been  filed  and  until 
the  record  haa  been  filed  In  court  aa  herein- 
after provided,  the  proceeding  may  at  any 
time  be  ended  by  agreement  between  the 
Commission  and  the  parties  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  alleged  unlawful  unemployment 
practice,  ^proved  by  the  Commission,  and 
the  Commission  may  at  any  time,  upon  rea- 
sonable notice,  modify  or  set  aaide.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  any  finding  or  order  made  or  iasued 
by  it.  An  agreement  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  enforceable  under  aubeectlon 
(k)  and  the  provisions  of  that  aubeectlon 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  extent  appropriate 
to  a  proceeding  to  enforce  an  agreement. 

"(])  Findings  of  fact  and  orders  made  or 
issued  under  subsection  (b)  or  (i)  of  this 
section  shall  be  determined  on  the  record. 

"(k)  The  Oommlsalon  may  petition  any 
DtUted  SUtes  court  of  appeals  within  any 
circuit  wherein  the  unlawful  employment 
practice  in  queetlon  occurred  or  wherein  the 
respondent  resides  or  transacts  business  for 
the  enforcement  of  Its  order  and  for  appro- 
priate temporary  relief  or  reetralnlng  order, 
and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  in  the 
proceedings  as  provided  in  section  2113  of 
tiUe  38,  United  States  Code.  Upon  such 
filing,  the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof 
to  be  served  upon  the  parties  to  the  jwo- 
ceedlng  before  the  Commission,  and  there- 
upon shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  proceed- 
ing and  of  the  question  determined  therein 
and  shall  have  power  to  grant  such  tempo- 
rary relief,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
as  it  deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  make 
and  enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion. No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged 
before  the  Commission,  its  member,  or  agent 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unleea  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection 
shall  be  excused  because  of  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  findings  erf  the  Commis- 
sion with  reepeet  to  questions  of  fact  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  ss  a  whole  Shall  be  conclusive. 
If  any  party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evldenoe  and  shall 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Com  ml  Ml  on.  its  member,  or  Its 
agent,  the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  CommlMion, 
iU  member,  or  its  agent,  and  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record.  The  Oommlaslon  may 
modify  its  findings  as  to  the  fsots,  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken  and  filed,  and  it  shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  find- 
ings with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  if 
supported  by  aubstantlai  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  con- 
clusive, and  its  recommendations.  If  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  its  origi- 
nal order.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with 
it  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclu- 
sive and  Its  Judgment  and  decree  shall  be 
final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  In  section  1384  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Petitions  filed 


under  this  subsection  shall  ba  heard  expadl- 
tlouBly.  " 

"(1)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  granting  or  denying,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  relief  sought  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  order  In  any  United  Statss 
court  of  appeals  In  the  circuit  in  which  the 
unlawful  eniplo3rment  practice  in  question  is 
alleged  to  Iiave  occurred  or  in  which  suoh 
p«uty  resides  or  transacts  business,  or  in 
the  Unltd  States  Court  of  Arp**!"  tar  the 
District  of  Ool\mibla,  by  filing  in  such  court 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A 
oopy  of  such  petition  shaU  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commission  (and  to  the  other  parties  to  the 
proceeding  before  the  Oommlaslon)  and 
thereupon  the  Commission  ahaU  file  in  tlie 
court  the  certified  record  in  the  proceeding  as 
provided  m  aecUon  3113  of  title  38.  United 
Statea  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition, 
the  court  shall  proceed  In  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  an  implication  by  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (k) ,  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  with  reelect  to  questions 
of  fact  if  Bui^x>rted  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole  shall  be 
conclusive,  and  the  court  shaU  have  the  same 
Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  temporary  relief 
or  restraining  order  as  it  deems  Just  and 
proper,  and  in  like  manner  to  make  and  enter 
a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforc- 
ing as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  In  whole 
or  In  part  the  order  of  the  Commission.  The 
commencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  or  subsection  (k)  shall  not,  unless 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
order  of  the  Commission. 

"(m)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to 
define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  March  33,  1033  (47  Stat.  70  et  seq.; 
29  U.8.C.  101-llB).  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  (1)  proceedings  under  subsection 
(k),  (1),  or  (o)  of  this  section,  (2)  proceed- 
ings under  section  707  of  this  title,  or  (3) 
proceedings  under  section  715  of  this  title. 

"(n)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
all  litigation  to  which  the  Commission  Is  a 
party  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  title.  All  other  litiga- 
tion affecting  the  Commission,  or  to  which 
It  la  a  party,  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Commission. 

"(o)  Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  with  the 
Commission  pursiiant  to  subsection  (b)  and 
the  Commission  concludes  on  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  Investigation  that  prompt  Judi- 
cial action  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  power 
of  the  Commission  to  grant  effective  relief  In 
the  proceeding  the  Commission  may  bring 
an  action  for  appropriate  temporary  or  pre- 
liminary relief  pending  its  final  disposition 
of  such  charge,  in  the  United  States  distrtct 
court  for  any  Judicial  distrtct  in  the  State  in 
which  the  unlawful  employment  practloe 
concerned  la  alleged  to  have  lieen  committed, 
or  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  aggrieved 
person  would  have  been  employed  but  for  the 
alleged  unlawful  employment  practice,  but. 
If  the  resjwndent  is  not  found  within  any 
such  Judicial  distrtct,  such  an  action  may  lie 
brought  In  the  Judicial  distrtct  in  which  the 
respondent  has  his  principal  office.  For  pur- 
poses of  sections  1404  and  1406  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  the  Judicial  distrtct  in 
which  the  respondent  has  his  prtncipal  ofBce 
shall  In  all  cases  be  considered  a  Judicial  dis- 
trtct in  which  such  an  action  might  have 
lieen  brought.  Upon  the  brtnglng  of  any  such 
action,  the  distrtct  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  as  it  deems  Just 
and  proper,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Rule  6S  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Proced\ire,  except  paragraph  (a)  (2) 
thereof,  shall  govern  proceedings  under  this 
BubsecttoQ." 

Sxc.  S.  Section  707  of  the  OtvU  Rights  Aet 
of  1964   (78  Stat.  361;  43  U.S.C.  3000e-6)  is 
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■mended  by  adding  the  foUovdng  new 
subsections  : 

"(c)  Any  record  or  paper  required  by  sec- 
tion 709(c)  of  this  title  to  be  preserved  oi 
maintained  shall  be  made  available  for  In- 
spectlou,  reproduction,  and  copying  by  the 
Oommisslon,  the  Attorney  General,  or  his 
representative,  upon  demand  in  writing  di- 
rected to  the  person  having  custody,  posses- 
sion, or  control  of  such  record  or  paper. 
Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  neither  the  Commission,  the 
Attorney  General,  nor  his  representative  shall 
disclose  any  record  or  paper  produced  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  or  any  reproduction  or 
copy,  except  to  Congress  or  any  committee 
thereof,  or  to  a  governmental  agency,  or  in 
tbe  presentation  ot  any  case  or  proceeding 
before  any  court  or  grand  Jxuy.  The  United 
States  distrtct  coiut  for  the  district  in  which 
a  demand  is  made  or  In  which  a  record  or 
paper  so  demanded  is  located,  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  compel  by  appropriate  process 
the  production  of  such  record  or  paper. 

"(d)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tbe  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act,  the  functions  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Acting  Attorney  General, 
as  the  case  may  be,  under  this  section  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Commission,  together 
with  such  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  employed,  used, 
held,  available,  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred  to 
the  Commission  hereby  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
functions  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  and 
the  Commission  shall  thereafter  carry  out 
suoh  functlcoa  in  the  manner  set  forth  in 
subeectioru  (e)  and  (f)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  In  all  suits  commenced  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act  of  1971,  proceedings  shall  con- 
tinue without  abatement,  all  court  orders 
and  decrees  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  the 
Commission  shall  be  substituted  as  a  party 
for  the  United  Statee  of  America  or  the  At- 
torney General  or  Acting  Attorney  General, 
aa  appropriate. 

"(f)  Subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Eqxial  Employment  Opportunities  En- 
forcement Act  of  1971,  the  Commission  shall 
have  authority  to  Investigate  and  act  on  a 
charge  of  a  pattern  or  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion, whether  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person 
claiming  to  be  aggrieved  or  by  a  member 
of  the  Commission:  Provided,  That  all  such 
actions  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  section  706,  including 
the  provisions  for  enforcement  and  appellate 
review  contained  in  subsections  (k),  (1). 
(m),and  (n)  thereof." 

Ssc.  6.  Section  709  (b) ,  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (78  SUt.  263;  43 
va.c.  2000e-8(b)-(b))  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  agencies  charged  with  the 
practices  laws  and,  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  duties  under  this 
tlUe  and  within  the  llmlUtlon  of  funds  ap- 
propriated specifically  for  such  purpose,  en- 
gage In  and  contribute  to  the  cost  of  re- 
search and  other  projects  of  mutual  Inter- 
est undertaken  by  such  agencies,  and  utilize 
the  services  of  such  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees and.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  may  pay  by  advance  or  reim- 
bursement such  agencies  and  their  employ- 
ees for  services  rendered  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission In  carrying  out  this  title.  In  further- 
ance of  such  cooperative  efforts,  the  Com- 
nilaslon  may  enter  Into  written  agreements 
with  such  State  or  local  agencies  and  such 
agreements  may  Include  provisions  under 
which  the  ComnUsslon  shall  refrain  from 
processing  a  charge  in  any  cases  or  class  of 
cases  specified  In  such  agreemenU  or  under 


which  the  Commission  shall  relieve  any  per- 
son or  class  of  persons  in  such  State  or  lo- 
cality from  requirements  Imposed  under  this 
section.  The  Commission  shall  rescind  any 
such  agreement  whenever  It  determines  that 
the  agreement  no  longer  serves  the  interest 
of  effective  enforcement  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Every  eii^>loyer,  employment  agency, 
and  labor  organisation  subject  to  this  title 
shall  (1)  make  and  keep  such  records  rele- 
vant to  the  determinations  of  whether  un- 
lawful employment  practices  have  been  or 
are  being  committed,  (3)  preserve  such  rec- 
ords for  such  periods,  and  (3)  make  such 
reports  therefrom  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  or  order,  after  pub- 
lic hearing,  as  reasonable,  necessary,  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  enforcement  of  this  title  or 
the  regulation  or  orders  thereunder.  The 
Commission  shall,  by  regulations,  require 
each  employer,  labor  organization,  and  Joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
title  which  controls  an  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  program  to  maintain  such 
records  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  title,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  a  list  of  applicants  who  wish 
to  participate  in  such  program,  including 
the  chronological  order  in  which  such  appli- 
cants were  received,  and  to  fursAsh  to  the 
Commission  upon  request,  a  detailed  deecrtp- 
tlon  of  the  maimer  In  which  persons  are  se- 
lected to  participate  In  the  apprenticeship 
or  other  training  program.  Any  employer, 
employment  agency,  labor  organization,  or 
Joint  labor-management  committee  which 
believes  that  the  application  to  it  of  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  imder  this  sec- 
tion would  result  In  undue  hardship  may 
apply  to  the  Commission  for  an  exemption 
from  the  application  of  such  regulation  or 
order,  and,  if  such  application  for  an  exemp- 
tion is  denied,  bring  a  clvU  action  In  the 
United  States  distrtct  court  for  the  distrtct 
where  such  records  are  kept.  If  the  Com- 
mission or  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be, 
finds  that  the  application  of  the  regulation 
or  order  to  the  employer,  employment  agency, 
or  lalx)r  organization  In  question  would  im- 
pose an  undue  tuudshlp.  the  commission  or 
the  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  grant 
approprtate  relief.  If  any  person  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
fails  or  refuses  to  do  so,  the  United  States 
distrtct  court  for  the  distrtct  in  which  such 
person  Is  found,  resides  or  transacts  buslneaa, 
shall,  upon  application  of  the  Commission, 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  him  to  comply. 

"  (d)  In  prescribing  requirements  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consult  with  other  Interested 
State  and  Federal  agencies  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  coordinate  its  reqiUrements  with 
those  adopted  by  such  agencies.  The  Com- 
mission shall  furnish,  upon  request  and 
without  cost  to  any  State  or  local  agency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  a  fair 
employment  practice  law.  Information  ob- 
tained pvu^uant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  from  any  employer,  employment 
agency,  lalx>r  organization,  or  Joint  latxv- 
management  committee  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  agency.  Such  information 
shall  be  furnished  on  condition  that  it  not 
be  made  public  by  the  recipient  agency  prtor 
to  the  institution  of  a  proceeding  under 
State  or  local  law  involving  such  informa- 
tion. If  this  condition  is  violated  by  a  recipi- 
ent agency,  the  Commission  may  decline  to 
honor  subsequent  requests  pursuant  to  this 
subsection." 

Sxc.  7.  Section  710  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  264;  43  VS.C.  2000e-9)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"rNVESTTGATORY    POyTERS 

"Sxc.  710.  For  the  purpose  of  all  hearings 
and  investigations  conducted  by  the  Oom- 
mlaslon or  its  duly  authorized  agents  or 
agencies,  section  11  of  the  National  Labor 


ReUtlons  Act  (49  Stat.  458;  39  U.S.C.  181) 
shall  apply :  Provided,  That  no  subpena  shall 
be  issued  on  the  ap^lcatlon  of  any  party  to 
proceedings  before^the  Commission  until 
after  the  CommiaBlon  has  Issued  and  cauaed 
to  be  served  upon  the  respondent  a  com- 
plaint and  notice  of  hearing  under  subaeo- 
tion  (f )  of  sectton  706." 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Section  703(a)  (2)  of  the  ClvU 
RlghU  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  355;  43  U.S.C. 
3000e-2(a)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  i4>pllcants  for  employment"  after 
the  words  "his  employees". 

(b)  Section  703(c)(2)  of  such  Act  (78 
SUt.  266;  42  U.S.C.  3000e-2(c)  (2) )  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "or  e^ipli- 
cante  for  membership"  after  the  word 
"membership". 

(c)  Section  703(h)  of  such  Act  (78  Stat 
267;  42  UJ3.C.  2000e-3(h))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  give  and  to  act  upon  the 
results  of  any  professionally  developed  abil- 
ity test  provided  that  such  test,  its  ad- 
ministration at  action  upon  the  results  Is 
not  designed,  intended,  or  used  to  discrimi- 
nate because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
nati<»ial  origin"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "to  give  and  to  act  upon 
the  results  of  any  professionaUy  developed 
ability  test  which  la  directly  related  to  the 
determination  of  boiui  fide  occupational 
qualifications  reasonably  necessary  to  per- 
form the  normal  duties  of  the  particular 
position  concerned:  Provided,  That  such 
test,  its  administration,  or  action  upon  the 
results  is  not  designed,  intended,  or  used  to 
discriminate  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin." 

(d)(1)  Section  704(a)  of  such  Act  (78 
Stat.  356;  42  UJ3.C.  3000e-8(a))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  Joint  labor-management 
committee  controlling  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  or  retraining,  including  on- 
the-job  training  programs,"  after  "employ- 
ment agency"  to  section  704(a). 

(3)  Section  704(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  (A)  striking  out  "or  employment  agency" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "employment 
agency,  or  Jotot  labor-management  commit- 
tee controlling  apprenticeship  or  other 
training  or  retraining,  tocludlng  on-the-job 
training  programs,",  and  (B)  inserting  a 
comma  and  the  words  "or  relating  to  ad- 
mission to,  or  employment  in,  any  program 
established  to  provide  apprenticeahlp  or 
other  training  by  such  a  Jotot  labor-man- 
agement committee"  before  the  word  "todl- 
cating". 

(e)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  (78  Stat.  258;  42  VB.C.  2000e-4(a)) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pertod  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  all  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  continue  to  serve  until  their  succes- 
sors are  appointed  and  qiullfied:  Provided, 
That  no  such  member  of  tbe  Commission 
shall  conttoue  to  serve  (1)  for  more  than 
sixty  days  when  the  Congress  is  to  session 
unless  a  nomination  to  fill  such  vacancy 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or 
(2)  after  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
session  of  the  Senate  In  which  such  nomi- 
nation was  submitted". 

(2)  The  fotuth  sentence  of  section  705(a) 
of  such  Act  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Chairman  shall  l>e  re^wnalble  on  be- 
half of  the  Commission  for  the  administra- 
tive operations  of  the  Commission,  and  shall 
appoint,  to  accordance  with  the  provlaions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments to  the  competitive  servloe,  such 
olficers,  agents,  attorneys,  heartng  examto- 
ers,  and  employees  as  he  deems  neceasary  to 
assist  it  in  the  performance  of  Its  functions 
and  to  fix  their  compensation  In  acoordanoa 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  63  of  title  6,  UzUted 
States  Code,  relating  to  tilaiMitfloatlon  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided,  That 
assignment,  removal,  and  compensation  of 
bearing  examiners  shall  be  to  aooonlanoe 
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with  BWttona  3106.  3344.  6363.  ajul  7631  at 
tlU*  6.  United  SUtee  Code." 

(t)  SacUoa  706(g)(1)  of  such  Act  (78 
Stat.  368:  43  n^.C.  3000«-4(g)(l))  U 
amMided  by  Inserting  before  tb«  aemloolOQ 
at  tbe  end  th«reo(  the  foUowlng:  "and  to 
aocept  voluntary  and  unoompenaated  aerr- 
Icee,  notwithstanding  the  provlalons  of  aec- 
Uon  387S(b)  of  the  Ravlaed  SUtutes  (31 
UJ3.C.  6a6(b))". 

(g)  Section  706(g)  (6)  of  such  Act  (78  Stet. 
368;  43  \SJi.C.  3O0O»-4(g)  (6) )  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  706"  and  Inaertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "section  716". 

(h)  SeoUon  713  of  such  Act  (78  Stat.  366; 
43  DdS.C.  3000»-13)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subeec- 
tlona: 

"(c)  Kxcept  for  the  powers  granted  to  the 
Conunlsslon  under  subsection  (h)  of  section 
706,  the  power  to  modify  or  set  aside  Its  find- 
ings, or  make  new  findings,  under  subaeo- 
Uons  (1)  and  (k)  of  section  706,  the  rule- 
making power  M  defined  In  subchapter  n 
of  ch^ter  6  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
with  reference  to  general  rules  as  distin- 
guished from  rules  of  spedflc  applicability, 
and  the  power  to  enter  Into  or  rescind  agree- 
ments with  SUte  and  local  agencies,  m  pro- 
vided In  subeecUon  (b)  of  section  709,  under 
which  tbe  (Commission  agrees  to  retrain  from 
processing  a  charge  In  any  cases  or  class  of 
cases  or  under  which  the  Commission  agrees 
to  relieve  any  person  or  class  of  persons  In 
such  State  or  locality  from  requirements  Im- 
posed by  section  709,  the  Commission  may 
delegate  any  of  Its  functions,  duties,  and 
powers  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the 
Commission  may  designate  by  regulation,  in- 
cluding functions,  duties,  and  powers  with 
respect  to  Inveetljpitlng,  oonotllatlng,  hear- 
ing, determining,  ordering,  certifying,  report- 
ing, or  otherwise  acting  as  to  any  work,  b\isl- 
nees.  or  matter:  Provided,  That  nothing  In 
this  subsection  authorises  the  Commission 
to  provide  for  persons  other  than  those  re- 
ferred to  In  clauses  (3)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  secUon  686  of  title  8  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  conduct  any  hearing  to  which 
that  section  applies. 

"(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorised  to 
delegate  to  any  group  of  three  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  any  or  all  of  the 
powers  which  It  may  Itself  exercise." 

(1)  SMUon  714  of  such  Act  (78  SUt.  366; 
43  U.S.C.  3000e-13)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  ill"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  there- 
of "sections  111  and  1114". 

(j)  SecUon  716  of  such  Act  (78  Stat.  366; 
43  UJS.C.  3000e-14)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"CIVn,  ACTIONS  BT  PKBSONB  AOOBIEVXD 

"S»c.  716.  (a)  (If  (1)  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  no  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  charge  is  true  and  dismisses  the 
charge  in  accordance  with  section  706(b), 
(3)  finds  no  probable  Jurisdiction  and  dis- 
misses tbe  charge,  or  (3)  vrlthln  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  a  charge  Is  filed 
with  the  Commission,  or  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  expiration  of  any 
period  of  reference  under  section  706(c)  or 
(d),  the  Commission  has  not  either  (1)  Is- 
sued a  comi^alnt  In  accordance  with  section 
706(f) ,  (U)  determined  that  there  Is  not  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  the  charge  Is  true 
and  dismissed  the  charge  In  accordance  with 
section  796(b)  or  found  no  probable  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon  and  dismissed  the  charge,  or  (111)  entered 
Into  a  conciliation  agreement  acceptable  to 
the  Commission  tmd  to  the  person  aggrieved 
m  accordance  with  section  706  ( f )  or  an  agree- 
ment with  the  parties  In  accordance  with 
section  706(1) ,  the  Commission  shall  so  notify 
the  person  aggrieved  and  within  sixty  days 
after  the  giving  of  such  notice  a  dvll  ac- 
tion may  be  brought  against  the  respondent 
named  In  the  charge  ( 1 )  by  the  person  claim- 
ing to  be  aggrieved,  or  (3)  If  such  charge  was 
filed  by  a  member  of  the  Oommlaalon,  by  any 
parsoii  whcsn  the  oharga  allegea  was  aggrieved 
by  the  alleged  tmlawful  enaployment  practice. 


Upon  application  by  the  complainant  and 
m  such  drcumstancee  as  the  court  may 
deem  Just,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attorney 
for  such  complainant  and  may  authorise  the 
commencement  of  the  action  without  the 
payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security.  Upon 
timely  application,  the  court  may,  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, permit  the  Commission  to  Intervene 
In  such  dvll  action  If  it  certifies  that  the  case 
is  of  general  public  lmp>ortance.  Upon  the 
commencement  oT  such  civil  action,  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  divested  of  Jurisdiction  over 
the  proceeding  and  shall  take  no  further  ac- 
tion with  respect  thereto:  Provided,  That, 
upon  request,  the  court  may,  in  Its  discre- 
tion, stay  further  proceedings  for  not  more 
than  sixty  days  pending  termination  of  State 
or  local  proceedings  deecrlbed  in  subsection 
(c)  or  (d)  or  the  efforts  of  the  Commission 
to  obtain  voluntary  compliance. 

"(b)  Bach  umted  Sta/tee  district  court  and 
each  United  States  court  of  a  place  subject 
to  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  under 
this  section.  Such  an  action  may  be  brought 
In  any  Judicial  district  In  the  State  in  which 
the  unlawful  employment  practice  Is  alleged 
to  have  been  committed,  or  In  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  plaintiff  would  have 
been  employed  but  for  the  alleged  unlawful 
employment  practice,  but  If  the  respondent 
is  not  found  within  any  such  district,  such 
an  action  may  be  brought  within  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  respondent  has  his  prin- 
cipal office.  For  purposes  of  sections  1404  and 
1406  of  UUe  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  respondent 
has  his  principal  cdSce  shall  In  all  cases  be 
considered  a  district  In  which  the  action 
might  have  been  brought.  Upon  the  brlngmg 
of  any  such  acUon,  the  district  court  shall 
have  JurlsdicUon  to  grant  such  temporary  or 
preliminary  relief  as  it  deems  Juat  and  proper. 

"(c)  If  the  court  finds  that  the  respondent 
has  Intentionally  engaged  Ln  or  Is  IntenUon- 
ally  engaging  in  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  charged  in  the  complaint,  the  court 
may  enjola-the  respondent  from  engaging 
in  such  unlawful  employment  practice,  and 
order  such  afflrmaUve  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, which  may  Include  reinstatement 
or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or  without  back- 
P<^y  (payable  by  the  employer,  employment 
agency,  or  labor  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be,  reeponsible  for  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment practice) .  No  order  made  hereunder 
shall  include  backpay  or  reinstatement  liabil- 
ity which  has  accrued  more  Uian  two  years 
before  the  filing  of  a  charge  with  the  Com- 
mission. Interim  earnings  or  amounts  earn- 
able  with  reasonable  diligence  by  the  person 
or  persons  discriminated  against  shall  operate 
to  reduce  the  backpay  otherwise  allowable. 
No  order  of  the  court  shall  require  the  ad- 
mission or  reinstatement  of  an  individual 
as  a  member  of  a  union  or  the  hiring,  rein- 
statement, or  promotion  of  an  Individual  as 
an  employee,  or  the  payment  to  him  of  any 
backpay,  if  such  Individual  was  refused  ad- 
mission, suspended,  or  expelled  or  was  re- 
fused employment  or  advancement  or  was 
suspended  or  discharged  for  any  reason  other 
than  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  or  In  viola- 
tion of  section  704(a). 

"(d)  In  any  case  In  which  an  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization 
falls  to  comply  with  an  order  of  a  court  Is- 
sued In  a  civil  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  the  Commission  may  commence 
proceedlnei  to  compel  compliance  with  such 
order. 

"(e)  Any  civil  action  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  any  proceedings  brought 
under  subsection  (d)  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
peal as  provided  in  sections  1291  and  1392 
of  title  38,  UnltM  States  Code. 

"(f)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section,  the  court.  In  Its  dlscrvtlon,  may 
allow  the  prevailing  plaintiff  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  o(  the  ooata." 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Switloa  6814  of  tltto  6  of  the 


United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 
"(55)    Chairman,  Equal  Employment  Op. 
portimlty  Oommlsslon." 

(b)  Clause  (73)  of  section  6316  of  such 
title  la  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(72)  Members,  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
txmity  Commission  (4) ." 

(c)  Clause  (111)  of  section  6316  of  sudi 
UUe  is  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  Sections  706  and  710  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  charges  filed  with 
the  Conunlsslon  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sac.  11.  Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  secUons: 

"NONDISCRXMrNATION   IN  FKDKBAI.  OOVZRNlCKirr 
UCFLOTICKNT 

"Sec.  717.  (a)  All  personnel  acUona  af> 
fecting  employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment In  the  competitive  service  (as  defined 
in  secUon  2102  of  title  6  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code)  or  employees  or  applicants  for  employ- 
ment in  positions  with  the  District  of  Oo< 
lumbia  government  covered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  made  free 
from  any  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

"(b)  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  enforce 
the  provision  of  subsection  (a)  and  shall  Is- 
sue such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  In- 
structions as  It  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  here- 
under, and  the  head  of  each  executive  d»- 
pcLTtment  and  agency  and  the  appropriate  of- 
ficers of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  com- 
ply with  such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
instructions:  Provided,  That  such  rviles  and 
regulations  shall  provide  that  an  employee  at 
applicant  for  employment  shall  be  notified 
of  any  final  action  taken  on  any  complaint 
filed  by  him  hereunder. 

"(c)  Within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  noUce 
given  under  subsection  (b),  the  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment.  If  aggrieved  by 
tbe  final  disposition  of  his  complaint,  may 
file  a  civil  action  as  provided  in  section  716, 
in  which  civil  acUon  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  the  re- 
spondent. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  716  shall 
govern  civil  actions  brought  hereunder. 

■(e)  All  functions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  which  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  determines  relate  to  non- 
discrlmlnaUon  In  government  employment 
are  transferred  to  the  Equal  E^mployment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

"(f)  All  authority,  functions,  and  respon- 
sibilities vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  1 1246  relating  to 
nondiscrimination  In  eihployment  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors  and  subcontractors  and 
nondiscrimination  In  federally  assisted  con- 
struction contracts  are  transferred  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
together  with  such  personnel,  property,  rec- 
ords, and  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds  employed, 
used,  held,  available  or  to  be  made  available 
in  connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
to  the  Commission  hereby  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  pursuant  to  this  subsecUon, 
and  the  Commission  shall  hereafter  carry 
out  all  such  authority,  functions,  and  re- 
sponsibilities pursuant  to  such  order.  The 
Commission  shall  be  prohibited  from  im- 
posing or  requiring  a  quota  or  preferenUal 
treatment  with  respect  to  numbers  of  em- 
ployees, or  percent.ige  of  employees  of  any 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
The  provisions  of  section  706(b)  with  respect 
to  nondisclosure  of  Information  shall  be 
applicable  In  tbe  carrying  out  of  this  sub- 
secUon. 
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"aatacT  cfon  othxk  i,aw 
"Sxc.  718.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  relieve  any  Qovernment  agency  or  offi- 
cial of  its  or  his  primary  responsibility  to 
assure  nondlscrlmlnaUon  in  employment  as 
required  by  the  Constitution,  statutes,  and 
Executive  orders." 

Sec.  12.  New  section  717,  added  by  section 
II  of  this  Act.  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  DEirr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  tJiat 
the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  1746)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers,  had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  A  NEW  BALANCED 
AIR  CARRIER  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  LEOGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LECJGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
system  of  air  fare  rates  is  desperately 
needed  by  our  coimtry's  air  earners,  es- 
pecially the  supplemental  carriers  who 
provide  transportation  to  thousands  of 
the  Nation's  travelers. 

This  past  year  has  been  disastrous  to 
the  supplemental  carriers  both  because 
of  the  decline  in  military  traffic  and  the 
inabiUty  of  the  supplementals  to  com- 
pete with  the  scheduled  carriers  due  to 
restrictive  charter  regulations  and  the 
introduction  of  loss-leader  fares  by  the 
large  commercial  airlines. 

For  many  years  the  scheduled  carriers 
have  voiced  the  Inaccurate  complaint 
that  the  supplementals  have  made  unfair 
incursions  into  the  scheduled  carriers' 
markets.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  After  lengthy  hearings  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Howard  Cannon  stated 
that  "the  evidence  placed  before  the 
Committee  indicates  that,  rather  than 
retard  the  growth  of  scheduled  traffic, 
charter  operations  appear  to  have  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  scheduled  traffic." 
This  past  year  saw  a  tremendous  growth 
In  overall  transatlantic  traffic.  If  there 
were  any  foundation  to  the  charges  of 
the  scheduled  carriers,  the  supplementals 
should  have  incurred  enormous  profits 
from  tills  transaUantic  growth.  The  fact 
is  tliat  the  supplementals  carried  fewer 
passengers  across  the  Atiantic  in  1970 
then  they  did  In  1969.  Yet,  the  scheduled 
carriers  show  extensive  operating  losses 
tills  year  despite  the  Increase  in  traffic. 
This  Is  due  to  the  imposition  of  less  than 
cost  covering  fares  by  many  of  the 
world's  scheduled  carriers. 

What  we  need  is  a  balanced  system  of 
air  transportation  that  benefits  the  en- 
tire public — a  system  in  which  the  char- 
ter traffic  is  an  integral  part  of  the  air 
transport  systan. 

This  year  I  cosponsored  legislation  with 
Congressman  John  Moss  wliich  would 
create  a  balanced  system  of  rates  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  busineBS 


traveler  and  the  vacation  traveler,  the 
person  who  wants  the  convenience  and 
flexibility  of  individual,  as  well  as  the 
person  who  wants  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  group  travel. 

A  balanced  air  transportation  system 
is  vitally  necessary  to  insure  the  survival 
of  the  scheduled  carriers  who,  despite  the 
increase  in  air  travel,  cannot  make  a 
reasonable  profit  due  to  the  archaic 
r^ulations  which  now  prevail. 

Basic  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
system  would  be  a  greatly  simplified  and 
rational  fare  structure.  Cost  and  serv- 
ice would  be  the  guiding  criteria  in  set- 
ting fares.  The  basic  fare  would  be  the 
individual  economy  fare  set  at  a  level 
which  enables  the  carriers  to  recover 
their  cost  and  to  earn  a  reasonable  prof- 
it. Above  the  basic  fare  would  be  a  first- 
class  rate.  Below  the  basic  fare  would  be 
promotional  fares  to  assist  in  opening 
new  routes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fare 
scale  would  be  the  charter  rates,  which 
because  of  the  economies  inherent  in 
operating  full  planes  on  a  limited  basis 
can  offer  low  fares  while  still  recovering 
a  reasonable  profit. 

A  restructuring  of  our  air  transporta- 
tion system  must  proceed  apace  if  the 
U.S.  airline  Industry,  both  supplemental 
and  scheduled,  is  to  survive. 


TURMOIL  OVER  FORCED  SCHOOL 
BUSING 

(Mr.  BROYHTTiI.  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  furor  and  dissension  have  been 
caused  in  innumerable  commimities  in 
the  United  States  by  Federal  require- 
ments for  the  busing  of  pubUc  school 
pupils  and  disruption  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school  system.  The  irreparable 
harm  sdready  done  to  race  relations  by 
forced  busing  of  schoolchildren  is  indeed 
a  national  tragedy.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 651,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  is 
aimed  at  putting  an  end  to  busing  which 
is  forced  upon  pupils  and  parents,  both 
black  and  white,  against  their  will.  Such 
forced  busing  causes  tragic  losses  of 
many  kinds,  but  particularly  educational 
losses  of  serious  nature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record,  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks,  the 
text  of  a  handbill  circulated  in  one  school 
district  in  Arlington  County,  Va.,  in  Au- 
gust 1971.  This  handbill  Illustrates  the 
turmoil  that  has  been  caused  in  thou- 
sands of  communities  throughout  the 
country  by  conflicting  court  decisions  and 
Federal  departmental  orders.  Let  us  move 
rapidly  to  put  into  effect  the  remedy — 
enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution  651. 

Concerned  Parents,  and  the  Committee  to 
Serve  the  Wakefield  School  Community.  Ar- 
lington, Virginia  Arlington  Parents:  St<^ 
Unnecessary  Busing  of  School  Children  I 
Back  Neighborhood  Schools!  Back  Your  Ar- 
lington School  Board!  Filer.  1  p.  (Pull  text) 

There  Is  a  great  furor  In  Arlington  over 
the  desegregation  of  Drew  Elementary 
School.  There  Is  no  quesUon  of  whether  to 
desegregate  .  .  .  the  queeUon  Is  how.  The 
School  Board's  plan  la  Just  and  atralght- 


forward.  About  700  Negro  students  will  be 
distributed  In  other  County  primary  schools 
by  busing.  This  plan  Is  opposed  by  scxne 
black  parents  on  the  grounds  that  only  Negro 
students  will  be  bused.  They  have  proposed 
a  plan  whereby  about  80  percent  of  the  black 
students  are  biised  out  of  the  Drew  area,  and 
over  1,000  white  students  from  other  schools 
are  bused,  many  Into  the  Drew  area. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  black  par- 
ents of  Drew  School  would  resent  the  fact 
that  the  only  neighborhood  school  disrupted 
by  desegregaUon  Is  theirs.  However,  there  is 
no  way  to  avoid  dlsrupUon  of  Drew  as  a 
neighborhood  school  If  It  Is  to  be  desegre- 
gated .  .  .  even  the  black  parents'  plaa 
buses  four  out  of  five  black  students.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  gained  by  taking  the 
Drew  PTA  Plan  over  the  School  Board  Plan 
is  the  satisfaction  of  Infuriating  pcuenta  of 
about  1,000  white  children  who  are  other- 
wise willing  to  go  along  with  efforts  to  de- 
segregate Drew  school. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  North  ArUngtoo 
"liberals"  who  have  always  siq>pcrted  deseg- 
regaUon of  Drew  .  .  .  provided  all  the  Negro 
children  are  kept  in  South  Arlington.  Tlieae 
same  cymes  have  the  nerve  to  call  the  School 
Board  plan,  which  Integrates  aU  at  Arlington, 
"racist"! 

AU  of  Arlington  should  back  the  School 
Board  Plan.  If  the  alternate  plan  Is  adc^ted. 
South  Arlington's  neighborhood  school  sys- 
tem will  be  destroyed,  and  along  with  It  the 
attracUon  for  young  families  to  live  here. 
The  quality  of  the  North  Arlington  school 
system  would  not  long  survive  a  down  hlU 
slide  In  South  Arlington  I 


THE  ATTICA  PRISON  UPRISINa  A 
NATIONAL  TEIAQEDY  AND  DIS- 
GRACE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  MiKVA,  is  recognized  for  1 
hour.     

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hap- 
pened at  Attica  Prison  Monday  is  a 
national  tragedy  and  a  national  disgrace. 

The  tragedy  is  that  at  least  40  lives 
were  lost.  The  New  York  State  police  and 
tiie  National  Guard  crushed  the  rebel- 
lion, responding  to  force  with  more  force. 
The  storming  of  cellblock  D  may  have 
saved  the  lives  of  many  hostages,  but  the 
cost  was  very  high.  There  is  evidence 
now  that  most  of  the  hostages  that  died 
were  killed  accidentally  or  mistakenly  by 
the  very  men  sent  to  rescue  them.  That 
makes  Attica  all  the  more  tragic,  and  it 
throws  open  to  question  the  decision  to 
attack  the  cellblock.  The  rebellious  pris- 
oners created  the  deadly  confrontation, 
but  the  impatience  of  the  prison  ad- 
ministration made  it  worse. 

Attica  Prison  is  more  than  a  tragedy 
though.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  because 
what  happened  there  could  have  hap- 
pened— and  may  still  happen — at  prisons 
in  other  States.  This  country  would  be 
making  a  serious  mistake  if  it  investigates 
only  the  rebellion  at  Attica  Prison,  If  It 
thinks  Attica  is  an  isolated  occurrence, 
f  r.d  if  it  docs  not  do  something  about  the 
causes  behind  the  bloodshed.  If  we  learn 
anything  at  all  from  Attica,  we  must 
learn  that  it  can  never  be  allowed  to 
happen  8«ain. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  having  a  p<rflt- 
ical  system  designed  to  anticipate  the 
need  for  reform,  but  more  and  more  fre- 
quently we  recognize  that  need  only  after 
it  expresses  Itself  in  violence  and  death. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  forward- 
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looking  peo{>le  In  a  forward-looking 
coantry,  btit  prisons  in  America  are  me- 
dieval. To  call  them  conecUmial  Institu- 
tions is  a  cruel  Joke.  With  few  exceptions, 
prisons  in  this  country  do  not  correct, 
they  corrupt. 

The  tragedy  at  Attica  began  with  a 
demand  for  humane  prison  conditions. 
The  prisoners  submitted  a  list  of  pro- 
posals, and  the  state  correction  commis- 
sioner agreed  to  28  of  them.  As  the  ctnn- 
missioner  himself  pointed  out,  these  pro- 
posals were  not  unreasonable :  they  called 
for  better  food,  improved  health  and 
recreational  facilities,  true  religious 
freedom,  and  a  better  rehabilitation 
program. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  had 
to  be  a  riot  before  the  prison  administra- 
tion would  agree  to  these  demands.  That 
is  the  disgrace  of  Attica — disgrace  that 
must  be  shar^  by  almost  every  prison 
system  in  the  country.  In  most  places, 
prison  life  is  subhuman  life.  More  is  at 
stake  though  than  the  lives  of  prisoners 
suid  correction  officers  who  live  and  work 
in  prisons.  To  a  great  extent  the  welfare 
of  the  country  rides  on  our  interest  in 
prison  reform.  How  many  more  riots 
must  there  be,  how  many  mere  lives  must 
be  sacrificed  to  generate  that  interest? 

This  country  spends  a  vast  amount 
of  money  catching  and  trying  criminals. 
It  spends  comparatively  nothing  to  re- 
habilitate them,  and  that  is  more  than 
curious.  The  entire  process  is  becoming 
an  exercise  in  futility.  More  than  half  of 
the  people  who  are  sent  to  Jail  and  serve 
their  sentences  end  up  there  some  time 
later  convicted  of  another  crime.  The 
police  are  catching  the  same  criminals 
over  and  over  again.  This  Is  not  only  a 
waste  of  money — it  Ls  a  waste  of  lives. 

This  country's  Jails  and  prisons  are  so 
oyercrowded,  underfinanced,  and  under- 
staffed that  they  cannot  begin  to  reha- 
bilitate the  people  sent  there.  They  can- 
not even  begin  to  treat  them  like  hiunan 
beings,  and  the  correctional  officers  are 
not  treated  much  better  than  the  prison- 
ers. Riots  and  rebellions  in  prisons  should 
not  really  be  surprising.  It  Is  sheer  folly 
to  let  the  prison  system  continue  to  be 
nothing  more  than  graduate  schools  for 
crime,  where  prisoners  learn  new  tricks 
of  the  trade,  rather  than  a  skill  that 
might  keep  them  out  of  Jail  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

It  will  take  more  than  the  uprising  at 
Attica,  more  than  Just  a  change  of  at- 
titude to  change  the  facts  of  prisons  in 
America.  It  will  take  money — Just  as  it 
has  taken  money  to  improve  the  police 
departments — Just  as  it  is  taking  money 
to  Improve  the  courts.  That  is  not  hap- 
pening yet;  prisons  are  continually 
shortchanged.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
House  cut  funds  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's prison  budget,  and  that  kind  of 
thing  is  happening  at  the  State  level  as 
weU. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  wait  for 
Attica  n  and  Attica  m — wherever  and 
whenever  they  docur — to  face  its  respon- 
sibility to  examine  the  entire  system  of 
penal  institutions.  To  focus  attention  on 
prison  conditions  and  the  need  for  re- 
form legislation,  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Koch,  and  my  colleague  from 
California,  Mr.  Bill,  and  I  are  planning 
to  form  a  task  force  on  prison  reform.  It 


is  our  urgent  hope  that  other  Members 
win  Join  us  in  a  bipoxtisan  effort  to  make 
sure  that  what  haiH>ened  at  Attica  never 
happens  again,  to  make  sure  that  pris- 
oners are  never  treated  as  less  than 
human  beings. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  wait  any 
longer  to  do  this.  There  are  not  Jails 
enough  nor  Jailers  enough  to  contain  the 
misery  and  desperation  of  our  prisons. 
The  inside  of  each  prison  Is  a  battle- 
ground which  pits  men  eigainst  them- 
selves and  other  men,  and  ultimately 
against  the  society  which  put  them  there. 

One  sxich  battie  was  fought  this  week 
at  Attica,  and  we  all  lost. 

We  will  continue  to  lose  those  battles 
until  we  are  prepared  to  put  some  re- 
sources, some  innovations,  some  concern 
and  some  very  desperately  needed  re- 
form into  the  entire  penal  system  from 
beginning  to  end. 

I  would  hope  as  a  beginning  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  would 
renew  the  hearings  commenced  earlier 
this  year,  again  not  to  find  scapegoats 
but  to  find  a  handle  to  this  awful  prob- 
lem which  can  destroy  us  all. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland,  a 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  courage  in  bringing 
this  matter  before  this  body  by  obtaining 
this  special  order. 

Since  I  have  been  In  the  Congress  there 
have  been  two  or  three  national  events 
which  have  shattered  me  at  least  mo- 
mentarily, events  which  I  believe  have 
hurt  many  Members  of  this  Congress  and 
have  traumatized  the  lives  of  many 
Americans.  Mylai  was  one  such  event. 
Attica  is  another. 

I  oily  hope  that  this  body  will  heed, 
listen  to,  and  act  on  the  recommenda- 
tions being  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  There  is  something  deep  and 
sick  and  wrong  about  these  events,  and 
it  Is  our  responsibility  to  cure  the  sick- 
ness and  to  right  the  wrongness. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  gentlemen's 
remarks.  I  for  one  am  deeply  grateful 
that  he  has  had  the  courage  to  bring 
them  to  this  floor. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
am  aware  of  his  abiding  concern  about 
the  problems  of  prison  reform,  and  that 
his  concern  did  not  start  with  Attica  or 
even  other  cause  c61ebre  of  riots  and 
other  events  about  the  country.  I  am 
aware  that  for  a  long  period  of  time  he 
has  been  concerned  about  the  problem 
within  his  own  State  and  the  country  as 
well,  and  I  am  pleased  he  has  taken  part 
in  this  special  order. 

Mrs.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gtilshed  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUa.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  genUeman  In  the  well  for  having 
taken  this  special  order.  As  a  Congress- 
woman  from  New  York  State — and  Just 
as  an  American — I  can  say  that  all 
Americans,  including  myself,  have  been 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  events  of 
the  past  few  days  at  Attica  and  in  up- 
state New  York. 

There  are  some  present  Indications 


that  investigations  into  what  occurred 
there  wUl  be  conducted  by  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  will  amoimt  to  the  State 
investigating  itself,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  the  distinct  possibility  that  the 
Oovemor  and  other  officials  of  that  State 
may  themselves  be  highly  culpable  for 
both  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  re- 
volt by  the  prisoners  and  the  handling 
of  the  rebellion  Itself. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  as  to 
what  or  who  actually  caused  the  deaths 
of  the  hostages,  and  the  willingness  to 
grant  many  of  the  prisoners'  demands 
after  the  reljellion  began  is  Itself  strong 
evidence  that  severe,  if  not  brutal  condi- 
tions at  the  penitentiary  pushed  the  in- 
mates to  extreme  action. 

The  perpetrators  of  the  tragic  deaths 
at  Attica  must  be  brought  to  Justice.  We 
must  also  take  steps  to  assiu-e  that  simi- 
lar explosions  do  not  spread  to  other 
penal  institutions,  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  across  the  country  as  well.  We  must 
ascertain  the  facts  and  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  whitewash  which  wDl  only 
serve  to  incite  other  disturbances. 

Because  of  the  serious  questions  raised 
by  having  State  panels  investigate  the 
actions  of  State  officials,  I  have  asked  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  consider  holding  hearings 
to  investigate  what  happened  at  Attica. 
This  request  is  made  not  only  because  I 
have  doubts  as  to  the  abihty  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  investigate  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  and  will  appear  to  be  ab- 
solutely unbi£ised,  but  also  because  no  in- 
vestigation by  a  State  government  can 
possibly  include  within  its  purview  the 
question  of  whether  Federal  legislation  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  pris- 
oners and  guards  should  be  enacted. 

Insofar  as  the  possible  need  for  Federal 
legislation  Is  concerned,  statutes  such  as 
sections  1983  and  1985(3)  of  tiUe  42, 
United  States  Code,  and  their  criminal 
analogues,  sections  241  and  242  of  titie  18, 
United  States  Code  have  proven  to  be  too 
vague  to  protect  prisoners'  rights.  Section 
3750b  of  title  42,  United  States  Code, 
which  sets  forth  requirements  for  cor- 
rectional faciUties  receiving  assistance 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  contains  no  provisions 
making  this  assistance  contingent  upon 
proper  and  constitutional  conditions  of 
incarceration.  An  investigation  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, demonstrate  quite  clearly  the  need 
for  legislation  in  this  area. 

I  regret  the  faUiu^  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  the  members  of  his 
adminstration  to  act  decisively  In  the 
area  of  penal  reform  prior  to  this 
incident.  Surely  last  year's  incidents  at 
the  Tombs,  in  New  York  City,  were  a 
warning  that  a  convict  is  rw  more  willing 
to  live  like  an  animal  than  is  anyone 
else.  Responsible  groups  such  as  the  For- 
tune Society  and  Mr.  William  vanden 
Heuvel's  Committee  on  Prisons  have 
pointed  this  out  on  numerous  occasions. 
Both  the  content  of  prisoners'  demands 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  quickly 
granted  in  28  out  of  30  instances  is  evi- 
dence of  how  reasonable  they  were — two 
typical  Items  were  an  increased  number 
of  black  and  Puerto  Rican  guards  in  an 
institution  whose  inmate  population  Is 
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B5  percent  black  and  Puerto  Rican  and 
adequate  narcotics  rehabilitation  treat- 
ment. 

I  have  called  upon  Governor  Rocke- 
feller to  create  immediately  an  ombuds- 
man-type committee — fully  independent 
of  existing  correctional  and  prison  au- 
thorities— with  full  power  to  visit  pris- 
ons, communicate  directly  and  without 
censorstdp  with  all  prisoners,  and  make 
recommendati<»is  for  necessary  reforms. 
In  addition,  I  have  asked  that  the  28  de- 
mands of  the  Attica  inmates  to  whicii 
Corrections  Commissioner  Oswald  agreed 
be  iiLstituted  at  once  at  Attica  and  aU 
other  correctional  facilities  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  it  is  evident  to  me  on 
the  basis  of  the  many  letters  I  have  been 
receiving  from  prisoners  in  various  up- 
state facilities  that  the  conditions  which 
precipitated  the  rebelhon  at  Attica  are 
present  throughout  the  State's  correc- 
tional system. 

Time  and  again,  trouble  has  erupted  at 
State  prisons.  Time  and  again,  we  have 
found  when  the  dust  has  cleared  that 
the  conditions  in  these  prisons  had  t)een 
subhuman.  Attica  is  by  far  the  most  seri- 
ous and  tragic  of  these  Incidents,  but  it 
\s  by  no  means  the  first. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  recognize  that 
we  can  put  off  the  question  of  criminal 
correction  no  longer.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  Elizabethan  prac- 
tice of  hangmg  for  all  offenses  from  pick- 
pocketing on  up,  we  must  make  a  com- 
mitment— not  only  a  political  commit- 
ment, but  also  a  massive  financial  com- 
mitment— to  creating  a  correctional  sys- 
tem which  emphasizes  rehabilitation 
rather  than  revenge  and  punishment. 

I  hope  that  Congress,  in  acting  on  this 
problem,  wUl  provide  Federal  funds  in 
areas  where  they  can  make  a  real  dif- 
ference. Exanu>les  of  this  are  the  training 
of  minority  correction  officers  and  the 
creation  of  adequate  drug  rehabiUtation 
facilities  in  prisons,  both  of  which  were 
among  the  Attica  demands. 

I  join  with  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MiKVA)  in  hoping  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  wUl  hold  hearings  on 
the  Attica  tragedy,  not  only  to  examine 
the  facts  there,  but  also  to  consider  how 
Federal  law  might  be  altered  and  im- 
proved so  as  to  protect  the  rights  of 
prisoners  la  State  institutions  all  over 
tills  Nation. 

Mr.  K(X:H.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  for  her  contribution,  and 
I  yield  now  to  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  worked  with  the  genUemtin  from 
Dlinots  on  legislation  which  deals  with 
penal  reform.  As  always  with  legislation 
of  that  kind.  It  is  the  last  to  be  looked 
at  because  prisoners  are  not  really  con- 
stituents in  the  sense  that  we  view  con- 
stituents, because  they  do  not  vote. 
Therefore,  their  needs  so  often  come  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  If  at  all. 

In  January  1970  I  visited  the  Federal 
House  of  Detention  In  Manhattan.  This 
prison  is  not  actually  in  my  district,  but 
it  has  confined  within  it  many  of  the 
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Federal  prisoners  awaiting  trial  In  New 
York  City.  Since  that  time  I  have  visited 
a  total  of  six  prisons,  four  of  them  in 
New  York — the  Tombs,  Riker's  Island, 
Kew  Gardens — and  two  here  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C. — the  District  of  Columbia  Jail 
and  Lorton  Reformatory. 

What  is  amazing  to  me  Is  that  the 
prison  conditions  which  are  so  heinous 
and  barbaric — and  what  I  mean  by  this 
Is  the  way  we  handle  prisoners,  with  no 
rehabilitation  programs  and  with  three 
or  more  in  a  cell  many  times — are  not 
new  conditions.  And  they  are  conditions 
that  have  been  brought  to  the  public's 
attention  long  before  the  Attica  uprising. 
There  are  reports  upon  reports  that  go 
back  so  many  years  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  list  the  number  of  reports 
ttiat  have  been  made  by  so  many  indi- 
viduals, but  they  are  rarely  read  and 
always  filed  away. 

The  second  prison  I  visited  was  the 
Tombs — a  New  York  City  house  of  de- 
tention. Shortly  after  my  visit  I  took  a 
survey  in  the  prison  through  a  question- 
naire tiiat  was  given  to  every  prisoner. 
There  were  1,700  prisoners  and  905  ac- 
tually rephed  to  the  questionnaire.  You 
would  be  amazed  at  the  conditions  which 
existed  in  the  Tombs,  and  the  TcHubs 
is  very  bad  but  it  is  no  different  than 
many  other  city  and  State  institutions 
in  New  York  and  other  States. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  a  Uttie  bit  about 
tiie  conditions  that  existed  in  the  Tombs 
when  tills  questionnaire  was  filled  out. 
Some  of  the  questions  and  answers  were : 

Have  you  ever  been  the  victim  of  an 
assault  by  another  prisoner? 

The  response  to  that  was  yes;  9  per- 
cent. 

Have  you  ever  personally  seen  a  guard 
assault  an  inmate? 

The  answer  was  yes;  46  perc«it. 

What  is  the  number  of  persons  sleep- 
ing in  your  cell? 

First  I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  cell  is. 
A  cell  is  approximately  7  feet  by  6  feet 
in  the  Toml)S. 

The  response  to  that  question  of  how 
many  people  occupied  a  cell  was  the  fol- 
lowing: 7  percent  said  that  more  than 
three  occupied  a  single  cell;  45  percent 
said  that  three  occupied  the  cell. 

Now,  just  imagine  what  that  means. 
Let  us  take  that  figure  of  45  percent  who 
were  three  men  in  a  cell  6  by  "7  feet.  I  have 
seen  those  cells.  The  cells  contain  cots 
that  come  off  the  wall  with  two  hanging 
off  the  wall  and  the  third  prisoner  sleep- 
ing on  the  fioor;  in  many  cases  the  third 
inmate  slept  on  the  fioor  without  bene- 
fit of  a  mattress.  In  many  cases  the  pris- 
oners were  not  given  blankets  or  towels 
for  more  than  a  week  after  they  got  Into 
the  hisUtution.  They  Just  had'to  sleep  on 
the  cement  floor. 

The  tragedy  of  Attica  is  even  more 
personal  to  me  because  I  had  met  one  of 
the  inmates  at  Attica  who  is  now  dead. 
In  my  first  visit  to  the  Federal  House  of 
Detention  in  1970  I  met  Sam  Melville.  At 
that  time  he  was  in  the  maximum  se- 
curity ward. 

As  I  was  touring  the  Jail  with  the  war- 
den, I  heard  a  voice  say,  "Congressman, 
may  I  speak  with  you?"  I  went  over  to 
him  and  he  snld,  "Congressman,  tois  cell 
Is  about  6  by  7  feet" — and  there  were 


three  prisoners  in  it  at  that  time.  He 
said: 

We  have  as  many  as  six  In  this  cell  and  I 
am  only  allowed  to  shower  once  a  week.  I  am 
not  allowed  to  exercise.  Why?  Why? 

So,  I  went  over  to  the  warden.  I  said, 
"Why?"  He  said: 

Melville  is  In  liere  becaiise  he  Is  charged 
with  bombing. 

I  said.  "But  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  his  exercising  and  being  able  to  take 
a  shower  once  a  day  or  being  penned  in 
a  cell  which  is  made  for  one  person  ?  Why 
must  there -be  six  people  in  it?"  There, 
really,  was  no  answer. 

So,  I  wiote  to  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections at  the  Federal  level  and  about  a 
week  later  I  got  a  response  from  Melville. 
It  was  a  letter  that  said,  and  I  quote 
him: 

r>EAB  CoNcazssMAN,  there  is  a  new  adage 
at  the  prison:  It  takes  a  visit  from  the  braes 
to  get  the  warden  oS  his  ass.  We  now  shower 
every  day  and  we  exercise  every  day. 

Why  was  it  necessary  for  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Corrections  in 
Washington  to  have  to  order  that  on  the 
local  level?  Why  was  it  not  a  matter  of 
routine? 

Well,  Melville  was  killed  up  at  Attica. 
I  am  not  here  to  hold  a  eulogy  for  Mel- 
ville. He  was  a  convicted  criminal.  He 
was  convicted  of  bombing.  I  am  not  here 
to  defend  him.  But  no  matter  what  he 
was  guilty  of,  imder  our  system  you  do 
not  torture  people,  you  do  not  engage 
in  barbarism.  You  pimish  him  for  his 
crime.  The  punishment  for  his  crime  is 
that  he  serves  a  certain  amount  of  time 
in  jail,  but  not  suffer  the  additional 
punishment  that  comes  from  treating  a 
human  being  like  a  mad  dog. 

He  was  shot.  He  is  dead,  as  are  so 
many  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  the  question  of  blame  and  why  they 
were  shot  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  tragic  incident,  because 
hopefuUy  that  will  come  out  in  the 
investigation.  But,  what  is  important  to 
me  is  that  the  Commissioner,  Commis- 
sioner Oswald,  said  that  there  were  28 
demands  which  were  made  relating  to 
the  things  we  are  talking  about,  such  as 
personal  cleanliness,  and  in  some  cases 
permission  to  practice  their  religion — 28 
reforms  which  were  going  to  be  put  into 
effect  and  which  he  was  acceding  to 
because  they  were  proper. 

I  do  not  know.  Perhaps,  they  have 
been  put  into  effect,  but  I  doubt  It. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  no  matter 
what  happens  with  respect  to  that  in- 
vestigation and  where  the  blame  Ues 
with  respect  to  those  deaths,  why  today 
are  not  those  28  reforms  put  into  effect, 
not  only  at  Attica  but  in  every  other 
penal  institution. 

What  I  would  hope  would  come  out  of 
this  tragedy  Is  continued  public  interest 
in  a  situation  which  should  have  been 
cleared  up  years  ago,  and  not  recrimi- 
nations alone  and  seeking  a  scapegoat. 
Undoubtedly  one  person  is  going  to  be 
charged  with  re^xjnsibility  for  the  whole 
thing.  But  it  Is  not  that  one  individual, 
as  chargeable  as  he  may  be,  who  deserves 
our  condemnation,  but  it  is  all  of  us  who 
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knew  about  the  situation  and  have  not 
done  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  beat  their  breasts 
today  but  will  forget  about  it  tomorrow. 
Unfortunately,  the  public  will  not  reflect 
upon  this  tragedy  for  more  than  11  days 
because  that  ts  the  normal  time  span  of 
their  attention  before  some  new  matter 
takes  their  attention.  Yes,  this  tragedy 
is  going  to  be  talked  about  for  a  few  days 
and  then  it  will  be  over  until  there  is 
another  riot  and  more  tragedy. 

What  I  would  hope  wotfld  come  out  of 
this  is  support  for  legislation — and  there 
is  legislation,  and  very  good  leglslatlOD 
that  our  colleague,  the  goitleman  from 
Illinois  (ItCr.  Mdeva)  has  introduced 
which  provides  for  mtnlmimi  standards. 
Most  States  get  Federal  funds  for  their 
prisons  so  why  should  they  not  be  com- 
pelled to  have  certain  tniniTniim  stand- 
ards? Even  if  they  get  a  single  dollar  by 
way  of  Federal  fimds  for  their  institu- 
tions his  bill  requires  that  the  local  o£Q- 
cials  comply  with  standards,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  the  questions  used 
in  my  Tombs  survey  and  a  summary  of 
the  answers: 

Koch  Qttkstionnaire  on  CoNDinoNa 
IN  TRK  Tombs 

Fle&M  answer  the  following  quesUona 
briefly  In  the  space  provided  and  return  In 
the  encloaed  envelope  which  Is  already 
stamped  and  addressed  to  me  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Seal  your  envelope  before  mailing.  It  Is 
vital  that  you  anawer  this  poll  so  that  we 
can  know  about  conditions  tinder  which  you 
must  live. 

I.  Have  you  ever  been  a  victim  of  assault 
by  another  prisoner?  If  so,  please  describe 
the  Incident 

3.  Have  you  personally  (don't  give  me  a 
third  hand  report)  seen  a  guard  assault  an 
Inmate;  Include  only  incidents  not  reported 
and  Investigated. 

3.  When  was  the  last  time  a  library  facility 
was  nxade  available  to  you? 

4.  What  Is  your  schedule  of  recreational 
programs  such  as  movies,  walking  outside 
etc.? 

6.  Is  there  a  limit  to  the  paper  and  pencil 
available  to  you? 

6.  What  Is  the  number  of  persons  sleeping 
In  your  c^T 

7.  Were  you  given  a  blanket,  towel  and 
mattress   Immediately    upon    entry    in   the 

prison? If  not,  how  long  was  It  before 

you  received  them? 

8.  How  often  are  your  sheets blankets 

cleaned? 

9.  Have  you  been  issued  any  clothing  since 
coming  to  the  Tombs? 

10.  Are  you  given  enoiigh  soap? 

II.  How  often  can  you  take  a  shower? 

13.  If  you  have  no  money,  are  you  given 
an  allowance  at  the  commissary  for  Itemis 
such  as  cigarettes? 

13.  Are  newspapers  made  available  to  you? 

14.  How  long  has  It  been  since  you  have 
seen  a  movie? 

16.  Do  you  receive  adequate  medical  care? 
18.   Do  you  have  the  services  of  a  social 

worker?    If  so,   Is  this  person  readily 

available  to  you? 

17.  Are  the  services  of  a  notary  available 
to  you? 

18.  If  you  are  a  drug  addict,  please  de- 
scribe the  procedure  for  yoxu  detoxification? 

19.  Do  you  have  salt  and  pepper  in  your 
food? 

90.  Was  your  free  call  made  for  you? 

And  was  contact  made  for  you  through  that 
call? 

31.  How  often  are  you  permitted  to  have 
vlslton? 


23.  How  long  are  your  visitors  permitted 
to   stay? 

23.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society? 

NAME:   Bday  I  use  your  name? 

Tes; No 

What  crime  have  you  been  accvised  or 
convicted  of? 

Are  you  awaiting  sentencing  or  have  you 
been  sentenced? 

How  long  have  you  been  at  the  Tombs? 

Please  use  the  other  side  of  this  ques- 
tionnaire for  any  added  comments  you  wotild 
like  to  make. 

Computation  or  Tomss  QuxsnoMNAiuc 

Have  you  ever  been  a  victim  of  assault  by 
another  prisoner?  Tea:  0%;  No:  77%;  NA: 
14%. 

Have  you  personally  seen  a  guard  assault 
an  inmate?  Yes:  46%;  No:  38%  NA:  18%. 

What  is  the  number  of  persons  sleeping  in 
your  cell?  3:  31%;  3:  46%  3*8:  13%;  4: 
3%;8&4:  7%. 

Were  you  given  a  blanket,  towel  and  mat- 
tress immediately  upon  entry  In  the  prison? 

Immediately:  13%,  blanket;  7%.  towel; 
8%,  mattress. 

heaa  than  a  week:  37%,  blanket;  16%, 
towels;  32%,  mattress. 

More  than  a  week:  17%,  blanket;  32%, 
towel;  I8%,m»ttreas. 

"Not  Yet"  category:  16%,  blanket;  18%, 
towel;  6%,  mattress. 

How  oft«n  are  your  sheets blankets 

cleaned? 

Weekly:  75% sheets. 

Never:  92% blankets. 

Are  you  given  enough  soap?  No:  79%. 

Do  you  receive  adequate  medical  care?  No: 
91%. 

Do  you  have  the  services  of  a  social  worker? 
No:  90%. 

38%  indicated  that  they  were  on  drugs 
upon  entry  In  the  Tombs  Cold  Turkey  for 
everyone. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  (X)NYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    cMr 

CONYERS)  . 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  has  made  one  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive statements  about  the  wrongs  in 
our  penal  system  that  I  liave  heard  on 
the  floor  of  this  Congress,  and  perhaps, 
I  might  add,  anywhere  else. 

I  am  troubled,  as  are  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers gathered  here  for  these  special 
orders,  about  a  situation  that  is  synthe- 
sized by  that  one  location  in  New  York 
where  there  is  a  strange,  and  in  a  very 
foreboding  way  the  sign  of  the  new  un- 
rest in  our  society.  In  fact,  in  Michigan 
there  have  been  reports  of  the  same  po- 
tential for  trouble. 

I  particularly  underscore  his  percep- 
tion in  allowing  that  all  of  us  must  in 
some  way  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
tragedy  that  has  occurred  in  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cokykrs)  for  his 
contribution.  The  gentleman  serves  with 
me  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  know  that  his  interest  is  abiding  In 
this  matter,  and  I  know  he  will  Join  with 
me  in  my  cause  in  trying  to  see  if  we 
can  get  that  committee  to  resume  its 
hearings  we  started,  and  move  forward 
on  this  very,  very  pressing  problem. 


Mrs.  cmSHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 

the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Chisholm). 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  am  going  to  be 
very  brief. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset,  in  a  very 
realistic  way,  that  I  knew  it  was  going 
to  happen.  Perhaps  people  might  be 
rather  surprised  at  my  stating  the  case 
in  this  way,  but  it  is  because  for  over  15 
years,  at  least,  in  the  City  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  have  vrltnessed  the 
appointment  of  all  kinds  of  investigatory 
commissions,  and  investigatory  bodies, 
Governor's  committees,  and  special  com- 
mimity  committees,  to  go  into  the  pris- 
ons and  the  jails  to  observe  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  men,  who  are 
paying  certain  penalties  already  pre- 
scribed by  the  law,  are  undergoing,  and 
these  committees  had  indicated  quite 
clearly  that  the  lid  would  explode  and 
that  at  some  time  in  the  very  near  future 
many  lives  would  be  tfUcen. 

I  particularly  feel  very  deeply  about 
this  because  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  in  two  of  these  situations  within 
the  past  year,  one  where  we  spent  3 
days — if  not  almost  a  week — along  with 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
Bronx,  Congressman  Hkrman  BAonxo, 
when  we  had  an  outburst  in  the  Long 
Island  prison. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  think 
that  many  of  us  who  are  responsible  for 
implementing  our  laws  can  readily 
recognize  why  we  are  doing  these  things 
to  human  beings  whose  individusd  liber- 
ties and  just,  basic,  personal  freedoms 
are  denied  so  that  because  of  this  they 
eventually  become  dehumanized  and  de- 
praved, and  do  that  which  they  have  to 
do  in  order  to  dramatically  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  what  Is  happening. 

When  I  went  into  that  prison — and 
never  will  I  forget  it — for  3  days— and 
again  I  say  never  will  I  forget  what  I 
saw — I  coiild  not  believe  it. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  thing  to  know 
that  even  though  many  of  these  prisoners 
were  there  for  very  serious  crimes— 
basically  the  overriding  question  and  the 
overriding  consideration  and  issue  was, 
"We  know  we  have  to  pay  our  penalty, 
but  have  you  forgotten  that  we  are  hu- 
man beings  who  are  entitled  to  just  a 
few  basic  things — "  such  as  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch) 
has  mentioned — a  bath,  a  daily  shower, 
soap,  toothbrushes;  and  to  be  able  to 
have  gone  into  those  cells,  just  two-by- 
fours,  and  to  see  those  prisoners  in  de- 
spair— and  to  walk  through  urme  and 
feces  only  because  these  men  are  not 
Important  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons 
in  this  country.  That  is  because,  as  some- 
one has  so  eloquently  phrased  it — they 
are  not  voters. 

I  say  to  you  in  conclusion,  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MiKVA) ,  and  all  of  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  dealing  in  legislation  and  having 
more  investigations — I  do  not  want  to 
sound  pessimistic — it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  what  happened  In 
Attica  prison.  But  I  hope  to  Ood  that  as 
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a  result  this  Congress  must  now  take 
action,  and  that  is  to  take  the  leadership 
in  setting  some  basic  gmdelinea  and  basic 
rules  for  the  deprived  and  depraved  men. 
In  a  real  sense  that  we  may  be  able  to 
implement  somethhig  realistic,  some- 
thing that  will  give  them  the  hope  that 
at  least  with  the  death  of  over  25  persons 
we  have  finally  come  to  understand 
what  has  happened.  Let  us  hope  that 
thase  deaths  will  not  have  been  in  vain; 
let  us  hope  that  perhaps  we  can  move 
on  the  case. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm)  . 

One  of  the  provisions  in  the  biU  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  has  referred  to,  which  he  1b  a  co- 
sponsor  of  as  are  other  people  who  are  in 
the  Chamber,  and  out  of  the  Chamber, 
Is  to  provide  the  equiv^ent  of  what  we 
in  the  army  called  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. Because  unfortunately  when  these 
conflagrations  break  out  in  the  prisons 
there  is  a  great  credibility  gap  between 
the  prisoners  and  the  correctional  au- 
thorities, and  almost  without  fault  the 
prisoners  demand  some  kind  of  a  neutral 
force,  whether  it  is  the  press  or  the  brass, 
as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  referred  to  It, 
someone  that  they  can  tell  their  story 
to.  Because  there  Is  no  confidence  on  their 
part  whatsoever  in  the  correctional  au- 
thorities. Again  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  that  lack  of  confidence  is  jus- 
tified or  not,  it  Is  a  fact  that  somewhere 
we  must  develop  that  kind  of  neutral  au- 
thority which  will  have  the  confidence 
and  have  some  credabillty  so  that  there 
can  be  some  accommodation  other  than 
at  the  point  of  a  gun.  But  pending  such 
legislation  certain  people  are  called  upon 
to  play  that  role,  and  our  very  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  had  the  imen viable  pleasure 
of  playing  that  role  in  the  situation  in 
New  York  where  he  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons that  the  prisoners  asked  to  see,  to 
try  to  serve  as  a  conciliator,  to  try  to 
serve  almost  as  an  expressor  of  theii 
views  because  they  were  concerned  that 
they  would  not  be  brought  forth  to  Ught, 
and  they  wamted  the  assistance  of  some 
outside  force — and  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo) 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  sdeld  to  that 
gentleman  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  HUnols  (Mr.  Mikva),  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
House,  and  to  answer  any  questions  that 
the  Members  may  have  as  to  what  went 
on  In  the  prison  at  Attica. 

I  was  called  into  this  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  through  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Douglas,  on  Friday,  and  from  that  time 
on  untU  late  Monday  aiftemoon  I  spent 
practically  every  hour  tr5-ing  to  insure 
that  the  tragedy  that  took  place  could 
be  avoided. 

I  think  it  \A  important  to  get  all  the 
facts  as  to  what  happened.  I  think  for 
that  reason  it  is  important  that  there 
not  be  a  prejudgment,  and  I  want  to 
touch  on  a  few  of  the  situations  that  re- 
main in  my  mind  now  to  indicate  why 
it  is  important  that  no  prejudgment 
should  be  made. 


I  had  the  misfortune  of  having  been 
in  situations  similar  to  those  Congress- 
woman  CmsHOLM  indicated.  We  were  to- 
gether last  year  at  a  riot  in  a  prison  in 
Queens  in  New  York  City.  I  foimd  that 
the  situation  in  New  York  City  was  en- 
tirely different  in  that  the  prisoners  there 
were  far  better  organized  because  we  were 
able  to  deal  with  a  negotiating  commit- 
tee. In  Attica  we  had  to  negotiate  with 
1,200  people  at  once.  I  mention  that  be- 
cause it  has  been  said  it  was  an  organized 
operation,  and  we  were  at  no  point  able 
to  get  the  prisoners  to  agree  upon  a 
negotiating  committee  that  could  meet 
with  us. 

Second,  I  was  physically  present  in 
the  yard  where  the  prisoners  had  placed 
themselves  after  the  escape  from  the 
cells  with  the  hostages,  and  I  received 
a  copy  of  their  demands.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  all  of  you  that  the  prisoners  were 
able  to  distinguish  between  one  category' 
of  demand  and  another,  because  it  has 
been  said  that  some  of  the  ^mands  were 
absolutely  inflexible.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  on  the  first  page  there  was  a  list  of 
five  demands  which  included  complete 
amnesty,  which  included  speedy  and  safe 
transportation  out  of  confinement  to  a 
nonlmperialistic  country,  and  other  such 
demands. 

But  on  the  second  page  there  was  a  list 
which  was  headed  "Practical  Proposals," 
bo  that  the  prisonei-s  imderstood  that  not 
all  the  demands  were  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  as  a  lawyer  and  as  someone 
who  has  had  experience  in  these  matters, 
working  with  Assemblyman  Arthur  Eve 
and  other  members  of  the  committee,  we 
began  to  concentrate  on  the  practical 
proposals.  I  must  tell  you  that  we  not 
only  went  over  the  first  15  demands  that 
were  listed  by  them  and  the  other  pro- 
posals, but  they  later  added  some  more, 
and  then  a  vote  was  taken,  and  we  could 
see  which  of  the  proposals  had  tlie  great- 
est support  from  among  the  prisoners.  I 
must  tell  you  that  the  proposal  that  had 
the  strongest  and  most  overwhelming 
support  from  all  of  the  prisoners  was  No 
12,  which  said: 

Olve  us  a  doctor  that  will  examine  and 
treat  all  inmates  that  request  treatment. 

There  was  no  proposal  that  received 
more  support  than  this  one  did. 

We  could  tell — I  made  notes  about  the 
different  proposals — ^we  could  tell  there 
was  a  clear  distinction  between  those 
which  were  most  wanted  by  the  prisoners 
and  those  which  had  been  put  in  at  the 
request  of  a  few.  It  was  in  that  manner 
that  we  were  able  to  come  to  tbe  28  rec- 
ommendations that  have  been  published, 
and  we  found  that  after  we  agreed  with 
the  prisoners  that  these  were  the  28  rec- 
ommendations, we  found  that  Commis- 
siMier  Oswald  himself  agreed  that  these 
recommendations  should  be  imple- 
mented. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  these  recom- 
mendations include  some  matters  which 
not  only  do  not  require  any  new  laws,  but 
are  already  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  for  example,  "allow  true 
religious  freedom."  This  does  not  exist 
in  the  prisons  in  New  York  State. 
Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Black  Muslims,  the 
point  is  there  are  many  prisoners  who 
feel  that  that  is  their  religion  and  they 


want  the  right  to  be  able  to  practice  that 
religion. 

Another  one  has  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. No.  8,  of  the  censorship  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  other  publica- 
tions. Of  course,  they  are  here  referring 
to  the  publications  of  the  Young  Lords, 
the  Black  Panthers,  and  the  Black  Mus- 
lims. But  this  also  has  the  same  protec- 
tion in  the  Constitution.  So  some  of  these 
matters  have  to  do  with  enforcing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  Commissioner  Os- 
wald agreed  with  it. 

Others  have  to  do  with  matters  that 
are  already  on  the  books,  either  through 
laws  of  Ctongress  or  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  such  as  providing  adequate 
food,  water,  and  shelter  for  all  inmates, 
and  providing  for  an  adequate  diet. 

The  fact  is,  we  were  told  by  Commis- 
sioner Oswald  that  the  diet  which  is  pro- 
vided has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  it  is  proper.  It  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  budget  of  the  State  of  New  York 
allows  only  72  cents  per  person  per  day 
for  a  diet.  That  is  how  the  diet  is  com- 
puted, on  the  amoimt  of  money,  and  not 
on  whether  or  not  it  is  adequate  for  the 
prisoners. 

So  as  we  go  through  the  demands,  we 
can  list  them  into  categories  of  enforc- 
ing the  Constitution,  of  enforcing  the 
existing  law,  and  the  new  matters  which 
are  important. 

Among  the  new  matters  which  are  im- 
portant I  particularly  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  at  this  time 
some  which  can  best  be  carried  out 
through  support  by  the  C(Higress.  This 
has  to  do,  for  example,  with  item  17, 
which  calls  for  the  institutioD  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  recruitment  and  improve- 
ment of  a  significant  number  of  black 
and  Spanish-sp>eaking  ofllcers.  In  the 
entire  prison  which  had  approximately 
2,000  inmates,  of  which  about  80  or  85 
percent  were  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan, 
there  was  not  a  single  black  correctiona] 
officer,  and  there  was  only  one  Puerto 
Rican  officer,  I  was  told,  although  I  was 
not  able  to  find  him  during  the  4  days. 

Clearly  we  should  be  able  in  Congress 
to  provide  the  funds  for  that  kind  of 
training  program,  not  only  in  Attica  and 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  also  through- 
out the  country. 

T^e  prisoners  also  asked  that  there  be 
an  effective  narcotics  training  program 
for  all  prisoners  requesting  such  treat- 
ment, because  prisoners  who  have  made 
the  request  have  been  turned  down.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  wanted 
a  doctor  at  least  to  examine  to  see 
whether  the  request  was  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. 

The  prisoners  also  felt  that  it  was  im- 
portant that  there  be  training  programs 
and  not  just  that  there  be  more  officers 
or  a  particular  officer,  but  that  there  be 
training  programs  for  the  cori-ectional 
officers  so  that  they  would  have  a  better 
understanding  of  how  to  deal  with  the 
pristmers. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  all  these  mat- 
ters now,  but  I  just  want  to  point  out 
that  it  is  important,  it  seems  to  me.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Commissioner  Os- 
wald, who  is  a  well  known  expert  on 
prisoners,  had  agreed  upon  these  re- 
forms. I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
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Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New  York  im- 
mediately take  action  to  see  that  these 
reoommeodatloQs  are  put  into  effect — 
not  only  in  Attica,  but  also  in  an  of  the 
prlsoDfl  throochout  New  Y<»-k  State. 

I  want  to  p<dnt  out  that  the  prisoners 
were  talking  atxmt  other  prisoners 
throughout  New  York  State,  because 
when  it  came  to  reoommeDdatlons  of  this 
type,  they  spoke  to  us  not  Just  about 
their  particular  problems,  but  also  about 
all  the  prisons  throughout  the  country. 
It  Is  in  discharge  of  that  request  of  theirs 
that  I  come  before  the  Congress  today.  I 
will  Include  all  the  recommendatioas  in 
the  CoHCKxssioNAL  RscoiB,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Ifembers  will  all  study  the  rec- 
ommeodations  and  commit  themselves  to 
providing  whatever  fimds  may  be  nec- 
essuy  to  see  to  It  Hal  the  rec^s^menda- 
ti<xi8  are  carried  out. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi^ 

Mr.  RdD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buullo)  for  the 
thoughtftil  tone  of  his  statements,  and 
for  his  statement  that  we  should  not 
make  final  Judgments  or  prejudgments 
now,  but  that  there  should  be  very  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  need  to  take  certain 
steps  and  to  make  recommendations. 
Obviously  some  are  contained  in  the 
CcostituUon  or  in  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  quite  obviously 
should  be  implemented  promptly,  not 
only  at  Attica,  bat  also  throughout  the 
country  and  for  the  prisoners  of  New 
York  State  as  well. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  taking  the  time  in  this  spe- 
cial order  to  bring  up  this  special  sub- 
ject. We  do  need  to  get  certain  laws  on 
the  books  providing  for  certain  stand- 
ards consonant  with  the  support  that 
is  being  provided  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Finally.  I  think  aU  of  us  are  indebted 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Baszllo)  for  his  service  in  an  extremely 
dUOcolt  task.  X  am  sure  we  all  share  the 
anguish  the  gentleman  went  thrdhgh, 
and  yet  I  am  sure  that  II  there  were  op- 
portunities for  viable  communication, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  made  it  pos- 
sible, and  the  least  we  can  do  is  promptly 
to  try  to  carry  out  that  which  he  and 
others  feel  is  the  result  and  consequence 
of  the  tragedy  and  to  see  that  it  does  not 
happen  again. 

I  believe  all  of  us  owe  him  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BCKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  I,  too,  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Badillo)  on  the  fact  that  he  went  to 
Attica  and  Joined  in  the  frontline  con- 
frontation there.  I  believe  that  liis  serv- 
ices, great  as  they  are  and  have  been,  are 
going  to  be  greater,  because  having  lived 
through  this  ezi>erlence  I  am  sure  he 
has  a  respansibillty  which  he  recognises 
to  contribute  to  our  tf  orts  in  the  future 
to  remedy  these  conditions. 

I  do  hav»  one  question  I  might  ask. 
Some  expressions  in  the  papers  indicate 


that  pecq}le,  citizens  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  believe  that  a  part  of  the  trouble 
was  because  of  leniency  on  the  part  of 
the  prison  administration  and  a  program 
of  being  kind  and  considerate  to  prison- 
ers, and  that  this  has  given  the  prisoners 
the  notion  that  they  can  cut  lose  and 
demand  more  and  not  C(Hiform  to  what 
might  be  caDed  a  rigid  regime  or  regimen. 
I  wonder  If  the  genUeman  would  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

This  was  not  a  riot  of  pe<vle  trying 
to  escape.  This  was  a  riot  of  people  try- 
ing to  improve  conditions.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  that.  The  de- 
mands made  by  the  prisoners  were  for 
improved  conditions  of  prison  life.  When 
we  took  the  vote,  the  only  item  that  had 
anything  remotely  resembling  escape 
was  item  2,  about  speedy  transportation 
to  a  ncmimperiallstic  country.  When  we 
took  a  vote,  that  got  no  support  at  all. 
That  was  extraordinary,  because  I  un- 
derstand there  were  more  than  200  pris- 
oners who  had  life  sentences.  There  was 
not  anything  like  200  who  voted  to  sup- 
port this,  and  yet  these  were  prisoners 
there  for  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  it  was 
not  an  attempt  by  prisoners  to  escape, 
but  it  was  an  attempt  to  improve  prison 
conditions.  That  is  why  I  commend  to 
the  Members  a  reading  of  these  propos- 
als, because  they  are  emlnenUy  prac- 
tical, having  to  do  with  daily  life. 

The  reality  with  regard  to  the  pris- 
oners at  Attica  is  that  they  were  allowed 
one  bath  a  week,  and  the  food  they  got 
was  only  72  cents  worth  a  day.  The  con- 
ditions there  are  such  that  this  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
because  whether  one  conomitted  murder 
or  stole  $1,000  he  got  the  same  diet  and 
he  got  the  same  number  of  baths. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  con- 
ditions are  not  humane  living  conditions 
for  anyone.  Tliis  is,  I  believe,  what  we 
have  to  begin  to  address  ourselves  to. 

Mr.  DOW.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  prison  routine  is  too  lenient  and 
that  this  leniency  has  led  to  the  feeUng 
among  the  prisoners  that  they  could  ask 
for  more.  This  Is  a  philosophy  tliat  be- 
lieves oitf  prison  system  is  not  rigid 
enough.  That  is  the  point  I  was  trying 
to  make. 

Would  the  gentieman  care  to  comment 
further? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  The  things  they  have 
asked  for  include  the  application  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  I  believe 
that  the  prison  ofiQcials  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  law  even  when  it  c(Hnes 
to  those  who  are  confined  to  prison. 

Mr.  DOW.  Would  the  genUeman  give 
us  aoaxe  idea  as  to  which  one  of  the  de- 
mands was  the  cause  of  the  final  dlfO- 
culty  or  disagreement,  which  led  to  the 
violence?  If  the  28  demands  were  accept- 
able all  around,  what  demsinds  were 
made  by  the  prisoners  which  evidently 
could  not  be  accepted? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  The  demand  for 
amnesty. 

We  had  subdivided  that  into  separate 
categories.  We  came  to  an  agreement  on 
what  Is  called  administrative  amnesty: 
that  tB,  to  insxire  that  prisoners  would 
not  be  beaten  after  the  revolt. 


That  was  a  real  concern,  because  we 
have  pictures,  published  in  the  New  York 
papers,  showing  prisoners  being  beaten 
after  return  to  their  cells  in  Queens  kut 
year. 

We  came  to  an  agreement  that  was 
very  precise,  in  item  3: 

8.  Grant  oomplvte  AdmlnlBtrative  ma- 
owty  to  aU  p«nons  utaociAttA  with  thla  mst- 
t«r.  By  KimlnlBtratlyg  nmTiwty  tbe  atate 
agrMa: 

A.  Not  to  take  any  advazsa  parole  actlou, 
administrative  proceedings,  physical  punuh- 
ment  or  other  type  of  harnuament,  such  ai 
holding  Inmates  Incommunicado,  segregating 
Inmates,  or  keep  them  in  Isolation  cv  In  34- 
hour  lockup. 

B.  The  state  will  grant  legal  amnesty  In 
regard  to  all  dvU  aotlons  thai  oould  artoe 
from  this  matter. 

C.  It  la  agreed  that  the  state  c^  Kaw 
York  and  all  its  depcutments,  dlvUlons  and 
subdlylslons,  including  the  State  Department 
of  CXyrreotlons  and  the  Attica  Oorrectlaaal 
Facility  and  Its  employes  and  agents,  shall 
noi  file  or  Initiate  any  criminal  complaint  or 
aot  as  complainant  In  any  criminal  action  of 
any  kind  or  nature  relating  to  propert; 
damage  cv  property-related  crimes  arising 
out  of  the  Incidents  at  the  Attica  Oorrec- 
tlonal  Facility  during  Sept.  0,  10  and  11. 
1»71. 

So  that  put  that  down.  And,  in  order 
to  insure  that  ttiis  would  be  carried  out, 
we  had  a  provision  that  a  team  of  ob- 
servers would  remain  in  the  institution 
to  insure  that  there  would  be  no  sulmin- 
istrative  reprisals. 

Second,  we  agreed  that  there  would 
be  no  civil  complaint  regarding  property 
damage. 

Th«Q  we  got  to  the  question  of  crim- 
inal complaints.  We  were  able  to  get  a 
statement  from  the  district  attorney  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  not  conduct 
wholesale  prosecutions  but  would  only 
prosecute  individuals  against  whom  a 
specific  crime  could  be  alleged.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  we  were  not  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement. 

My  opinion  was  that  we  were  dealing 
with  men  who  know  something  about 
the  law,  because  they  had  all  been  con- 
victed. We  were  dealing  with  men  who 
understand  that  total  amnesty  is  some- 
thing that  practically  cannot  be  granted. 
My  opinion  was  that  if  we  could  have  bad 
additional  time  it  might  have  he&i  pos- 
sible to  come  to  an  even  greater  clarifica- 
tion on  the  question  of  amnesty,  because 
we  were  trying  to  Isolate  those  areas 
where  we  could  agree  and  where  we  oould 
not  agree. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  cannot  guaran- 
tee it  would  have  happened  that  way,  bat 
we  have  negotiations  sometimes  that 
have  to  go  on  for  many  days  in  the  case 
of  other  matters,  and  in  a  case  where 
you  are  dealing  with  38  hostages  it  seems 
to  me  3  days  to  negotiate  and  get  an 
agreement  on  28  proposals  is  quite  an 
accomplishment.  I  would  say  even  fox 
a  simple  labor  dispute  I  know  of  few 
areas  where  you  can  agree  on  so  mucb 
in  this  short  period  of  time. 

With  the  pressures  tiiat  we  had,  we 
could  not  solve  everything,  but  on  the 
other  hand  think  of  the  littie  time  that 
we  liad.  I  think  we  would  have  come  to 
an  agreement  if  we  could  have  had  more 
time. 

I  want  to  point  out  in  order  to  gain 
additional  time  that  on  Sunday  we  ir- 
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ranged  to  have  television  cameras  go  into 
the  prison  yard  and  had  taped  interviews 
with  the  hostages  to  show  that  they  were 
not  being  harmed  or  being  physically 
abused,  and  we  got  their  own  statements 
which  were  in  their  own  words  so  that 
their  relatives  could  be  assured. 

Then,  having  done  that,  I  and  the 
committee  felt  that  we  had  a  basis  for 
asking  for  an  additional  day  even  after 
Governor  Rockefeller  refused  to  come.  I 
made  the  request  to  C\>mmis8loner  Os- 
wald for  the  additional  day,  and  he 
turned  that  down.  Of  course,  the  State 
moved  in  the  following  morning. 

Now.  this  is  to  answer  your  question 
as  to  the  area  in  which  it  broke  down 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
negotiations  broke  down. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man.        

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Could  the 
gentleman  enlighten  the  House  with  re- 
gard to  the  facts  as  to  what  happened 
to  the  guards  that  were  killed?  What 
are  the  facts  on  that  matter? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  that,  because  I  was  allowed 
to  inqiect  briefly  the  yard  after  the 
prisoners  had  all  been  captured,  but  at 
that  time  the  dead  people  had  all  been 
removed  from  the  prison  and  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  them  or  to 
look  at  them. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Am  I  correct 
in  understanding  that  one  guard  died  as 
a  result  of  a  fall  from  a  window? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Yes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  And  there  were 
two  others  who  were  found  In  a  state  of 
rigor  mortis? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  No.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  How  many 
giiards  were  killed,  then,  prior  to  the  ac- 
tion? Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  how 
many  were  killed  prior  to  the  action  of 
going  in? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  As  far  as  I  know.  Just 
one  who  had  been  killed  as  a  result  of 
injuries  which  I  understand  were  sus- 
tained at  the  commencement  of  the  riot. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Then,  as  far 
as  you  know,  there  was  no  serious  mis- 
treatment of  the  guards  following  the 
initial  action? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  No,  they  were.  I  saw 
them,  of  course.  I  could  see  that  there 
was  not  any  serious  mistreatment  of  the 
hostages  or  the  prisoners.  In  addition  to 
that  there  were  reporters  from  various 
newspapers  including  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Mchigan  C^ironicle,  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  and  Mr.  Barnes  from  a 
television  station  who  actually  took  a 
record  of  the  prisoners  and  what  they 
said.  Those  tapes  were  available  and  I  am 
sure  they  would  certainly  be  made  avail- 
able to  an  investigation  committee. 

I  want  to  say  with  reference  to  an  In- 
vestigating committee  that  it  Is  most  im- 
portant, if  there  is  going  to  be  credibility 
in  this  matter,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
discrepancies  anc*  official  statements,  that 
the  committee  that  is  appointed  be  not 
made  up  of  penologists  or  State  officials, 
but  be  made  up  of  the  broadest  possible 
representation  of  the  public. 


I  want  to  say  to  those  people  who  think 
it  Is  a  mistake  to  include  a  broad  range 
of  people  on  the  committee  that  we  prob- 
ably had  the  most  imusual  observer  com- 
mittee that  has  ever  been  formed  in  this 
coimtry  working  together,  a  committee 
which  included  assemblymen.  State  Sen- 
ator John  Dunne  and  representatives  of 
the  House  of  R^resenta  ves,  it  included 
representatives  of  *^^he  Black  Muslims  and 
some  of  those  other  radical  groups  in 
this  country.  Yet  that  committee  was  able 
to  agree  unanimously  that  it  was  impor- 
tant for  Governor  Rockefeller  to  come  to 
the  prison.  That  committee  authorized  a 
statement  on  Sunday  afternoon  by  unan- 
imous vote  to  the  effect  that  the  commit- 
tee at  Attica  prison  was  now  convinced 
that  a  massacre  of  prisoners  and  guards 
may  take  place  at  this  institution  and  for 
the  sake  of  all  common  humanity  to  im- 
plore Governor  Rockefeller  to  come  to 
Attica. 

Also,  there  was  a  telegram  sent  im- 
mediately to  Governor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller calling  upon  him  to  please  go  to 
Attica  prison  to  meet  with  the  observers 
committee. 

We  did  this  because  we  felt  the  views 
that  the  Governor  was  getting  were  all 
the  other  way  and  we  wanted  the  Oov- 
emor to  hear  from  those  who  had  heard 
the  message  of  the  prisoners  and  hos- 
tages as  distinguished  from  those  who 
would  use  violence  immediately.  That  Is 
another  reason  we  wanted  additional 
time,  until  the  following  day,  because  we 
felt  that  the  Governor  might  begin  to 
receive  some  additional  communications. 
We  did  this  particularly  in  New  York 
C^ty  where  we  found  out  that  there  was 
a  strike  of  the  telegraph  company.  One 
of  the  stations  then  put  into  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  a  telephone  so  that  mes- 
sages could  be  called  in.  We  were  look- 
ing for  time,  all  of  us  on  the  committee 
from  the  extreme  right  to  the  extreme 
left.  We  were  unanimous  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  worthwhile  to  continue  negotia- 
tions. 

I  think  that  despite  all  the  talk  and 
concern  and  proposals  for  studies  and 
Lnvestisations  the  important  thing  for 
us  here  today  is  to  commit  ounelves  to 
seeing  that  the  tragedy  of  Attica  is  nev- 
er repeated.  Penal  reform  has  been 
studied  and  studied  and  studied.  We 
know  what  must  be  done.  We  only  lack, 
apparentiy,  the  will  to  do  it.  I  have  now 
been  through  two  major  prison  riots  In 
the  role  of  a  mediator  and  conciliator. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  I  never  have  to 
go  through  these  experiences  again,  and 
that  my  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  may  never  have  to  experience 
for  themselves  the  anguish  and  torment 
of  those  4  days. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoso 
the  full  list  of  the  convicts'  proposals 
accepted  by  the  State  officials  and  a  first- 
person  account  published  in  the  Dally 
News  based  on  my  4  days  at  Attica: 
CoirsnoT  PsopoeALs  Aoctpted  st  th»  Otats 

AmcA,  N.T. — ^Following  are  the  proposals 
that  State  Correction  Commissioner  Russell 
a.  Oswald  has  said  he  will  accept: 

1.  Provide  adequate  food,  water  and  shelter 
for  all  Inmates. 

a.  Inmates  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  cells  or  to  other  suitable  accommoda- 
tions or  shelter  under  their  power.  The  ob- 


server committee  shall  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  operation. 

3.  Grant  complete  administrative  amnesty 
to  all  persons  associated  with  this  matter. 
By  administrative  amnesty  the  state  agrees: 

A.  Not  to  take  any  adTetee  parole  aetlona. 
administrative  proceedings,  physical  punish- 
ment or  other  type  tA  harassment,  such  as 
holding  Inmates  Incommunicado,  segregating 
Inmates,  or  keep  them  In  Isoistlon  or  in 
a4-hour  lockup. 

B.  The  state  will  grant  legal  amnesty  In 
regard  to  aU  civil  acOons  that  eould  arise 
from  this   matter. 

C.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  State  of  New  York 
and  all  lU  departments,  dlvlslonB  and  sub- 
divisions, Including  the  State  Department  of 
Corrections  and  the  Attica  Correctional  Fa- 
cility and  Its  employes  and  agents,  shall  not 
file  or  Initiate  any  criminal  complaint  or  act 
as  complainant  In  any  criminal  action  of 
any  kind  or  nature  relating  to  property, 
property  damage  or  property-related  crimes 
arising  out  of  the  Incidents  at  the  Attica 
Correctional  Facility  during  Sept.  9,  10  and 
11,1971. 

4.  Beooounend  the  application  of  the  New 
York  State  Minimum  Wage  Law  standards  to 
all  work  done  by  Inmates.  Bvery  effort  will 
be  made  to  make  the  records  of  payments 
available  to  Inmates. 

5.  Establish  by  Oct.  1  a  permanent  om- 
budsman service  for  the  facility,  staffed  toy 
appropriate  persons  from  the  nel^borlng 
communities.  Allow  all  Hew  Tork  State  pris- 
oners to  be  politically  active  without  In- 
timidation or  reprisal. 

7.  Allow  true  religious  freedom. 

8.  End  all  censorship  of  newspaper,  mag- 
azines and  other  publications  from  publish- 
ers, unless  it  Is  determined  by  qualified  au- 
thority, which  Includes  the  ombudsman,  that 
the  Uterature  In  question  presents  a  dear 
and  present  danger  to  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  the  InsUtutlon.  Institution  spot-cen- 
soring only  of  letters. 

9.  Allow  all  Inmatee  at  their  own  expense 
to  commvinicate  with  anyone  they  please. 

10.  Institute  realistic,  effective  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  all  Inmates  according  to 
their  offense  and  personal  needs. 

11.  Modernise  the  inmate  education  sys- 
tem, including  the  establishment  of  a  [Span- 
ish-language] library. 

12.  Provide  an  effective  narcotics  treat- 
ment program  for  all  prisoners  requesting 
such  treatment. 

13.  Provide  or  allow  adequate  legal  assist- 
ance to  all  Inmates  requesting  It,  or  permit 
them  to  xtse  inmate  legal  assistance  of  their 
choice  In  any  proceeding  whatsoever.  In  all 
such  proceedings  inmates  shall  be  entitled  to 
appropriate  due  process  of  law. 

14.  Reduce  cell  time.  Increase  recreation 
ttme  and  provide  better  recreation  facilities 
and  equipment,  hopefully  by  Nov.  1,  1971. 

15.  Provide  a  healthy  diet,  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  pork  dishes,  increase  fresh  fruit  dally. 

16.  Provide  adequate  medical  treatment 
for  every  inmate.  Engage  either  a  Spanish- 
speaking  doctor  or  Interpreters  who  will  ac- 
company Spanish-speaking  Inmates  to  medi- 
cal Interviews. 

17.  Institute  a  program  for  the  recruit- 
ment and  employment  of  a  signiflcant  num- 
ber of  black  and  Spanish-speaking  offloets. 

18.  Establish  an  Inmate  grievance  oommls- 
slon,  comprised  of  one  elected  Inmate  from 
each  company,  which  Is  authorized  to  speak 
to  the  administration  conoemlng  grievances 
and  develop  other  procedures  for  Inmate  par- 
ticipation in  the  operation  and  decision- 
making processes  of  the  institution. 

19.  Investigate  the  aUeged  expropriation 
of  inmate  funds  and  the  use  of  profits  from 
the  metal  and  other  shops. 

20.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tional Services  will  recommend  that  the 
penal  law  be  changed  to  cease  administra- 
tive resentencing  of  Imnates  returned  for 
parole  violation. 
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31.  Recommend  that  Menenehlno  beanngs 
be  held  promptly  and  fairly.  (This  ooncams 
the  right  of  prlaonen  to  be  repieaanted  le- 
gally on  parole-Tlolatioa  charges). 

23.  Recommend  neoenary  leglalatlon  and 
more  adequata  funds  to  expand  work  relief 
programs. 

33.  End  approved  lists  for  corresipondents 
and  Tlsltors. 

34.  Remove  visitation  screens  as  soon  as 
pKMslble. 

35.  Institute  a  BO-day  maximum  for  segre- 
gation arising  out  of  any  one  offense.  Xvery 
effort  should  be  geared  toward  restoring  the 
Individual  to  regular  housing  as  soon  aa  poe- 
slble,  consistent  with  safety  regulations. 

34t.  Paroled  Inmatea  shall  not  be  charged 
with  parole  vlfdattoss  for  moving  trafDc  vio- 
lations or  driving  without  a  license  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  crimes. 

37.  Permit  access  to  outside  dentists  and 
doctors  at  the  Inmatas'  own  expense  within 
the  Institution  where  poeslble  and  consist- 
ent with  scheduling  problems,  medical  dlag- 
Qoels  and  health  needs. 

38.  It  Is  expressly  understood  that  mem- 
bers of  the  observer  committee  will  be  per- 
mitted Into  the  Institution  on  a  reasonable 
basts  to  determine  whether  all  of  the  above 
provisions  are  being  effectively  carried  out. 
If  questions  of  adequacy  are  raised,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  broug^ht  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Correctional  Services  for 
elearanoe. 

This  was  signed  by  Commlasloner  Oswald. 

Inside  the  Waixs;    Pbdstration,  Them 

TSAGEDT 

(By  HraiCAjf  Baduxo) 

This  Is  Rep.  Herman  Badlllo's  account  of 
his  harrowing  three  days  inside  Attica  state 
prison  as  a  member  of  the  obeerrers  cmn- 
mlttee  that  tried  desperately  to  head  off 
Monday's  carnage. 

I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Qaw. 
Rockefeller's  counsel,  Robert  Douglass,  at 
U  a.m.  Prlday,  the  morning  after  the  re- 
bellion began,  aslcing  me  to  join  the  com- 
mittee. I  agreed  at  once  and  canceled  my 
schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

At  1  p.m.  I  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  from  this  area  met  a  state  plane 
at  Ladkiardia  airport  thac  carried  us  to 
Batavia  Airport.  State  troopers  picked  us 
up  there  and  drove  us  to  the  prison.  We 
went  directly  to  a  room  Itf  the  administra- 
tion building  and  our  ordeal  began. 

It  began  quietly  enough.  We  were  briefed 
by  State  Corrections  Commissioner  Riisseli 
O.  Oswald  and  we  received  printed  copies 
of  the   prisoners'  demands. 

NEGOTUTION   NXAKLY   IMP08SIBLZ  TASK 

Our  first  meeting  with  the  rebels  came 
late  Friday  when  we  filed  Into  a  large 
room  and  began  the  nearly  Impossible  task 
of  negotiating  with  1.200  men. 

We  spoke  to  the  prisoners  over  micro- 
phones In  response  to  their  increasing  list 
of  demands.  Our  every  statement  was  met 
by  cheers  or  booe. 

It  was  a  most  disorganized  session.  The 
Inmates  could  not  agree  on  a  representa- 
tive committee  and  there  seemed  to  be  minor 
differences  among  them  on  almost  every 
Issue. 

It  certainly  did  not  seem  that  it  was  an 
organized  revolt  at  that  outside  forces  were 
Involved,  as  Ck>v.  RockefeUer  later  sxiggested. 

Saturday  morning  we  discussed  the  de- 
mands. Agreement  was  easy  on  the  impor- 
tant demands  of  Improved  medical  atten- 
tion for  the  Inmates  and  a  team  of  observers 
to  make  sure  there  were  no  physical  reprisals 
against  prisoners  after  the  insurrection. 

GOT    WORD   SIU.X    WAS   COKTKO 

Then  we  got  word  that  Bobby  Seals  was 
coming  In.  We  could  do  nothing  until  he  got 
thera.  Whan  be  aixlved  Saturday  night  we 
told  him  our  position  on  t)}s  demands,  that 
had  grown  to  38.  • 


Ha  replied  that  he  needed  time,  that  he  had 
to  see  Huey  Newton,  that  he  could  ozily  talk 
to  the  prisoners  for  five  minutes.  We  knew 
we  had  to  wait  at  least  until  Sunday. 

When  Scale  did  go  before  the  prisoners 
they  were  enraged  that  he  only  spoke  to 
them  a  few  minutes.  When  he  left  the  prison 
I  left  with  him.  Some  other  members  of  the 
committee  stayed  to  talk  some  more  with 
the  rebels.  But  I  saw  no  point  to  it.  With- 
out Seals  there  was  nothing  to  talk  about. 

Then  Sunday  morning  Scale  came  back 
but  refused  to  enter  the  prison.  "Nothing 
can  be  done."  he  said,  and  simply  disap- 
peared. 

This  put  us  in  an  impoesible  negotiating 
position.  We  were  down  to  the  amnesty  issue 
but  the  most  credible  man  on  our  side  of 
the  table  refused  to  take  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions. A  new  approach  was  necessary. 

The  committee  then  decided  to  ask  Gov. 
Rockefeller  to  come  in  {>erson  to  the  prison, 
not  to  grant  total  amnesty  but  to  consult 
with  us  and  give  us  additional  time  to  bridge 
the  gap  to  the  rebels. 

We  first  asked  him  through  his  aides  and 
there  was  no  response.  ]ust  a  press  release. 
Then  I  and  several  other  members  of  the 
committee  asked  him  personally  to  step  in. 
He  refused. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  governor  w,is  at 
least  partially  Influenced  In  this  decision  ind 
the  later  one  to  attack  the  prison  by  public 
presstire  for  stem  action. 

All  Sunday  we  were  pleading  for  more  time 
We  had  tapes  of  hostages  that  we  wanted 
to  put  on  TV  so  the  public  could  see  they 
were  unharmed. 

But  Commissioner  Oswald  ^tattered  oui 
hopes  for  time.  At  11  p.m.  Sunday  he  said 
we  would  have  until  7  ajn.  the  following  day 
to  either  succeed  or  get  out. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  At  7  a.m. 
we  were  ordered  out  and  when  we  refused 
to  leave  we  were  locked  inside  a  room  in  the 
administration  building  and  guards  were 
placed  outside  the  door. 

Wa    WERE   PRISONERS    OV   THE    STATS 

We  asked  for  gas  masks  and  were  told  there 
were  no  more.  Oswald  declared  that  we  were 
"prisoners  of  the  state." 

The  attack  came  and  riot  gas  began  to 
seep  into  the  room.  Some  among  us  who  had 
experienced  It  before  told  us  to  hold  water- 
soaked  handkerchiefs  to  our  faces.  We  did. 

We  were  quite  concerned  that  we'd  be  shot 
becaiise  all  during  the  ordeal  the  guards  had 
been  most  hostile  toward  us. 

When  It  was  over,  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee except  the  elected  ofBclals  were  or- 
dered to  leave.  Thoee  of  us  who  remained 
saw  the  blood,  the  destruction,  the  naked 
prisoners  being  herded  into  cells. 

We  thought  ruefully  that  this  terrible 
tragedy  that  coet  the  lives  of  two  score  men 
might  have  been  avoided  If  only  patience 
had  held  sway  over  the  rush  to  violence. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
trom  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  that 
has  been  brought  out  here  In  the  fol- 
lowup  to  the  tragedy  has  been  the  abso- 
lute one-sidedness  of  the  racial  makeup 
of  the  guard  complement  at  the  prison. 
Will  the  material  which  the  gentleman  is 
putting  in  the  Rzcoks  contain  any  en- 
largement on  this  point  which  he  has 
made? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  enlarge  it. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  For  a  State  that 
30  years  ago  gave  us  the  f^rst  and  prob- 
ably stlU  the  most  effective  fair  employ- 
ment practices  law.  it  would  seem  statis- 


tically Impossible  to  assnnble  a  work 
force  of  400  for  any  type  of  empioymoit 
that  would  include  no  blacks  or  l^mnish- 
.speaking. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  must  tell  you  that 
during  the  time  I  was  there  thousands 
more  State  police  and  National  Guards- 
men and  other  people  came  In  addition 
to  the  400  and  I  did  not  see  any  black 
people  in  this  group  or  any  Sptuii^- 
speaking  people. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Did  the  gentleman 
hear  any  suggestion  made  as  to  the  rea- 
.son  for  the  absolute  one-sldedness  of  that 
•staff? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Notliing  other  than  the 
usual  Einswer:  that  they  could  not  find 
anyone  who  would  apply  for  the  Job. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  In  other  words, 
the  same  as  we  su-e  told  with  reference  to 
the  National  Guard? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  That  is  the  system  in 
employment  when  it  comes  to  the  hiring 
of  a  significant  number  of  blfick  and 
Spanish-speaking  people  but,  certainly, 
you  know  that  throughout  the  State  and 
the  National  Guard  there  are  black  and 
Spanish-speaking  people  willing  to  per- 
form these  services. 

The  point  is  that  there  just  was  not 
anyone  to  represent  in  any  way  the 
prison  population,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  certainly  can  be  corrected 
with  the  help  of  funds  from  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Surely  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  that  the  total  absence 
of  minority  staffing  at  Attica  tells  its  owi> 
story  without  further  comment. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Certainly, 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (lAx.  Babillo)  has  really  rep- 
resented the  Congress  in  being  involved 
in  this  situation  at  Attica.  However,  one 
of  the  things  that  the  gentleman  said 
raises  a  question  in  my  mind  dealing  with 
Governor  Rockefeller,  and  that  is  the  Im- 
plication, frankly,  of  your  last  statement 
concerning  the  Governor  was,  it  seems  to 
me,  one  that  might  imply  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  laying  the  results  of  this 
tragedy  at  the  Governor's  feet. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  No,  I  do  not  know  what 
statement  you  mean.  - 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  referring  to  the 
statement  you  made  that  if  the  Governor 
had  come  to  Attica  you  felt  that  this 
could  have  all  been  averted. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  No,  I  said  I  have  no  way 
to  tell  that  it  would  have  been.  I  thouj^t 
I  had  made  that  clear. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  do  not  like  anyone  to 
think  that  It  was  because  of  our  Governor 
not  being  heard  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  No,  I  was  not  speaking 
for  myself,  and  that  is  why  I  read  the 
statement,  and  this  was  the  statement 
which  was  signed  by  everyone  of  the  ob- 
servers there,  including  Mr.  Dunne  who 
is  a  Republican,  and  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  on  penal  law  in  the 
State  legislature,  and  Including  the  local 
assemblymen  from  the  area,  and  also  a 
Republican.  So  it  was  not  a  partisan 
statement. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  did  not  want  to  have  It 
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indicated  that  this  was  placing  the  pri- 
mary responslblhty  on  someone  like 
Oovemor  Rockefeller,  because  I  do  not 
really  believe  that  is  the  case  in  this 
situation. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  No. 

Mr.  PETYSEIR.  If  I  may  continue  fur- 
ther, I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
statt;  that  the  problem  In  the  State  of 
New  York  is  multiplied  throughout  this 
country  in  all  prisons.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion on  that.  However,  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  bad  o£r  as  It  is,  insofar  as 
funds  are  concerned,  and  when  all  of  the 
budgetary  programs  have  been  cut  back 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  under  the  Governor's 
direction,  the  only  budget  that  was  in- 
creased, and  which  was  increased  by  $5 
million,  was  the  budget  dealing  with  the 
State  prisons.  And  this  did  happen  long 
before  the  Attica  situation.  But  even  at 
that,  it  is  not  enough,  I  grant  that,  but  I 
wanted  it  to  be  imderstood  that  that  did 
happen  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  as  a  Congress- 
man from  Illinois  that  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  New  York  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  problems  in  prisons,  and  penal  insti- 
tutions in  this  country.  I  doubt  that  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  wishes  to 
examine  the  problem  would  think  that 
they  can  break  their  arm  congratulating 
themselves  on  their  own  State,  because 
I  do  not  know  of  any  prison  or  jail  that 
could  not  explode  the  way  Attica  did. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday. 
September  13.  1971.  will  go  down  in 
American  history  as  another  day  of  in- 
famy, as  a  day  of  tragedy  and  dlsgrsu;e. 
The  deaths  at  the  Attica  Correctional 
Facility  in  New  York  are,  I  think,  a  re- 
flection of  how  this  country  and  its  pub- 
lic officials  deal  with  crisis  and  conflict. 
That  is,  with  a  show  of  force. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  history 
repeats  itself.  The  first  time  it  is  a 
tragedy,  the  next  a  farce.  The  brutality 
and  inhumanity  at  Attica  is  both  a 
tragedy  and  a  farce.  It  is  a  tragedy  in 
that  valuable  human  lives  were  lost  and 
a  farce  In  the  sense  that  our  national 
resources  and  the  truculence  of  public 
officials  were  oblivious  to  the  dehuman- 
izing conditions  at  Attica  which  ulti- 
mately give  rise  to  such  devastation  of 
human  lives. 

Attica  Is  not  a  sore;  It  Is  not  isolated. 

Thousands  of  prisons  not  unlike  Attica 
exist  in  America  today  and  our  somewhat 
shrouded  history  is  pockmarked  with 
risings  such  as  the  one  at  Attica.  I  would 
like  to  read  to  you  an  annotated  history 
of  prison  riots  which  have  occurred  over 
the  last  60  years.  The  article  follows: 

HisTORT  or  Prisoner  Riots 
Prison  riots  have  been  a  part  of  prison 
history  In  this  covmtry,  but  the  loss  of  life  at 
Attica  Prison  yesterday  was  surpassed  only 
once  previously.  On  April  31,  1930,  317  In- 
mates at  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  locked  In 
their  cells,  died  In  a  fire  set  by  other,  rioting, 
prisoners. 

Other  noUble  prison  uprisings  Included 
the  following : 

Polsom  Prison,  Calif.,  November,  1937:  nine 
prisoners  and  three  hostage  guards  were 
killed  after  pitched  battles  between  prisoners 
and  National  Guard. 


Nebraska  State  Penitentiary,  July  7,  1913: 
1,000  convicts  rioted,  killing  an  official,  a 
guard,  and  three  other  Inmates.  Later  that 
year  350  Inmates  at  Wyoming  State  Prison 
lynched  a  Negro  prisoner  then  30  Inmatea 
escaped,  killing  three  guards. 

Clinton  Prison,  Dannemora.  N.Y.,  July  33, 
1939:  three  prisoners  killed  after  riots  over 
overcrowding.  Six  days  later,  Inmates  at 
Aubtim  State  Prison  also  rioted  after  four  of 
them  escaped.  Two  convicts  and  three  guards 
were  killed. 

Colorado  State  Prison,  Oct.  3,  1939:  seven 
guards  were  murdered  and  five  convicts  in- 
volved In  an  abortive  escape  plot  committed 
suicide. 

Auburn  State  Prison,  N.Y.,  Dec.  11,  1939: 
eight  prisoners  and  the  chief  keeper  were 
slain.  The  warden,  held  hostage,  was  rescued 
by  state  troopers. 

Alcatraz,  May  2,  1946:  two  guards  and  three 
Inmates  were  killed  in  a  riot  that  eventually 
saw  units  of  TJmted  States  Marines  landed 
on  the  Island  In  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Ohio  State  Pemtentlary,  Aug.  21,  1968:  five 
convicts  were  shot  to  death  when  500  Na- 
tional Ouardsmen  and  police  charged 
through  a  hole  blasted  In  the  prison  wall  to 
quell  a  riot  by  350  prisoners,  who  were  pro- 
testing "sadistic  guards,"  among  other  things. 

Oregon  State  Penitentiary,  March  9,  1968: 
no  one  was  killed,  but  about  M-mllllon 
worth  of  damage  was  done  by  fire  by  700 
rebeUious  convicts.  The  Inmates  surrendered 
after  winning  nmjor  concessions  Including 
the  appointment  of  a  new  warden. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind — and  I 
believe  in  the  minds  of  many  millions  of 
Americans — that  reform  of  prisons  and 
correctional  facilities  should  be  one  of 
our  uppermost  domestic  goals.  I  need  not 
remind  you,  to  quote  Dostoevsky,  that — 

The  degree  of  civilization  In  a  society  can 
be  Judged  by  entering  its  prison. 

We  must  first  admit  that  there  are 
serious  problems  with  our  prisons.  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  a  time  when  both  sides 
cam  stand  face  to  face  and  call  names 
and  make  accusations.  The  facts  sup- 
port objective  assessments  of  our  prison 
systems. 

We  do  not  need  heated  rhetoric,  but 
staunch  and  determined  effort  to  hu- 
manize our  prisons,  to  bring  them  Into 
the  20th  centurj'.  A  New  York  Times  news 
dispatch  of  September  14  is  an  example 
of  this  sustained  and  vicious  word-mon- 
gering.  Yet,  this  is  a  precise  example  of 
what  we  do  not  need.  I  enter  it  for  your 
consideration: 
Governor  Contends  Uprising  Was  Work  or 

REVOLtnTONARIKS 

(By  William  E.  Parrell) 

Governor  Rockefeller  said  yesterday  that 
the  uprising  at  Attica  Prison  was  brought  on 
by  the  "revolutionary  tactics  of  militants" 
and  that  he  had  ordered  "a  full  investigation 
of  all  the  factors  leading  to  this  uprising,  in- 
cluding the  role  that  outside  forces  wotild 
appear  to  have  played." 

The  Governor's  comments  were  contained 
in  a  statement  issued  by  his  office  here  fol- 
lowing one  of  the  most  critical  moves  of  his 
13  years  in  office — his  sanctioning  of  the  deci- 
sion of  State  Commissioner  of  Correction 
Russell  G.  Oswald  to  storm  the  prison. 
Twenty-eight  prisoners  and  nine  guards  who 
had  been  held  hostage  died  as  the  assault 
forces  moved  in. 

The  action  taken  by  the  state  prompted 
President  Nixon  to  phone  the  Governor  to  ex- 
press support  for  his  actions  In  dealing  with 
the  prison  rebellion. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  not  pers-inally  avail- 
able to  comment  on  the  uprising 


STATEMENT    IS    ISSUB) 


Instead,  a  statement  was  issued  by  his  prees 
secretary,  Ronald  Malorana,  that  said: 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  famlllee  of  the 
hostages  who  died  at  Attica. 

The  tragedy  was  brought  on  by  the  highly 
organised,  revolutionary  tactics  of  militants 
who  rejected  all  efforts  at  a  peaoeftil  settle- 
ment, forced  a  confrontation  and  carried  out 
cold-blooded  killings  they  had  threatened 
from  the  outset. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  state  police  and  correction 
officers,  supported  by  the  National  Guard  and 
sheriff's  deputies,  saved  the  Uvea  of  39  hos- 
tages— and  that  their  restraint  held  down 
casualties  among  prisoners  as  well. 

It  was  only  after  four  days  and  nights  of 
patient  'round-the-clock  negotiations  with 
the  prisoners  by  Commissioner  Oswald  and 
the  citizens'  committee,  exploring  all  possible 
means  of  peacefully  securing  the  release  of 
the  hoetages,  that  the  state  police  went  In 
to  rescue  the  hoetagee  and  restore  order. 

I  have  ordered  a  full  Investigation  of  all 
the  factors  leading  to  this  uprising  includ- 
ing the  role  that  outside  forces  would  appear 
to  have  played. 

NO  ELABORATION  OTWKMXD 

Asked  whether  the  Governor  bad  any  In- 
telligence regarding  a  militant  plot  or  who 
the  "outside  forces"  might  be,  Mr.  Malorana 
said  there  would  be  no  elaboration  at  this 
time. 

There  was  speculation  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Attica  uprising  would  be  handled 
by  Robert  E.  Fischer,  the  deputy  state  at- 
torney general  who  Is  director  of  the  State 
Task  Force  Against  Organized  CMme. 

The  Governor  began  getting  telephone  calls 
regarding  the  situation  at  Attica  at  6  A.M. 
at  his  Pocantico  Hills  estate. 

By  8  A.M.,  he  was  at  his  apartment  at  810 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  for  the  next  half-hour 
he  was  Involved  in  a  discussion  of  his  pro- 
posed •2.5-bUllon  transportation  bond  issue 
with  Dr.  William  J.  Ronan,  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority,  and 
with  Richard  A.  Wlebe,  state  director  of  plan- 
ning and  coordination  services. 

Also  present  were  Mr.  Malorana  and  Hugh 
Morrow,  the  Governor's  director  of  com- 
munications. 

The  bond  Issue  was  to  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  news  conference  that  the  Oovemor 
canceled  yesterday,  along  with  plans  to  go 
to  the  National  Governors'  Conference  In 
San  Juan,  P  Jl. 

"Everything  we  talked  about  was  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  telephone  ringing,"  Mr. 
Malorana  said. 

SECXBTART  ON  SCENE 

In  addition  to  Commissioner  Oswald,  the 
Governor  was  In  touch  with  two  key  aides  he 
had  previously  dispatched  to  Attica  his  sec- 
retary, Robert  R.  Douglass,  and  T.  Norman 
Hurd.  the  director  of  state  operations. 

The  decision  to  send  In  troopers  and  New 
York  National  Guardsmen,  who  had  been 
quietly  called  up  Sunday  by  the  Governor, 
was  "made  by  the  people  at  the  scene,"  the 
press  secretary  said. 

"They  told  him  what  the  conditions  were 
and  he  backed  them  all  the  way.  The  Gov- 
ernor, in  effect,  told  Oswald  you  do  what- 
ever you  have  to  do  and  Fll  back  you,"  Mr. 
Malorana  said. 

Shortly  after  9  A.M..  the  Governor  was  told 
that  the  decision  had  been  made  to  move  on 
the  prison. 

"He  turned  to  us  and  said,  "We're  going 
in.'  " 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  given  an  eyewitness  de- 
scription over  the  telephone  of  some  of  what 
was  happening  by  Mr.  Douglass. 

When  the  first  of  the  hoetages  were  freed, 
the  Governor  exclaimed:  "My  Ood!" 

"There  was  definite  relief  on  bis  face  that 
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even  one  hostage  oame  out,"  the  press  sec- 
retary said. 

Mr.  MaloruM  also  aald  that  Ocmmlaelonar 
Oswald  had  told  the  OoTemor  that  several  of 
the  slain  hostages  had.  according  to  pre- 
liminary medical  wxaml nations,  been  killed 
hours  prior  to  the  lasuanoo  of  the  Oomml*- 
sloner's  otttmatum  to  the  prlsoncia. 

f  BIT    TO    ATTICA    SXJSCTCD 

On  Sunday,  the  Oovemor  rejected  a  request 
from  the  obseireis'  panel  called  to  Attica  by 
prisoners  to  go  to  the  prison,  saying  that  be 
did  not  feel  his  physical  presence  coiild  "con- 
tribute to  a  peaceful  settlement." 

Asked  whether  the  Oovemor  might  not 
still  go  to  Attica,  the  preos  secretary  said: 
"I  dont  think  ao." 

The  Oovemor  went  to  his  office  at  23  West 
56th  Street  around  noon.  There,  he  tele- 
phoned the  Wyoming  County  District  Attor- 
ney, Louis  R.  James,  to  compliment  Mm  on 
his  stand  on  refusing  one  of  the  prisoners' 
key  demands — complete  amnesty  from  crimi- 
nal prosecution. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  her  home 
in  Warsaw.  Mrs.  Buth  James,  the  District 
Attorney's  wife  who  took  the  call,  said  that 
"Oovemor  Rockefeller  called  and  asked  me  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  the  way  he  (Mr. 
James)  bandied  It  and  the  stand  he  took  on 
this  amnesty  business." 

MrSb  Jamres  aiao  said  the  Oovemor  told  her 
that  President  Nlscn  bad  called  him  to  ez- 
preas  support  of  the  way  the  uprising  was 
handled. 

While  verbal  epithets,  accusations,  and 
castigations  are  alung  back  and  forth, 
thousands  of  valuable  lives  hang  in  the 
balance  between  life  and  death.  We 
should  be  concerned  about  how  many 
lives  we  can  save.  The  war  in  Vietnam — 
as  all  wars — domestic  conflict,  violence 
by  tlie  State  and  individuals  has  numbed 
our  sensibilities.  Our  humanity  in  a  sense 
has  been  maimed. 

California,  with  its  reputed  progressive 
strides  in  parole  and  probation  programs, 
its  low-repeater  rates,  and  Its  overall  re- 
duction of  the  prison  population  Is  also 
subject  to  this  malaise.  Prisons  In  C?all- 
fomla  are  seething  volcanoes  of  hatred. 
Since  the  vast  majority  of  Inmates  even- 
tually and  inevitably  wind  up  among  us 
agahi,  that  hatred  will  touch  us,  too. 

The  slaying  of  Oeorge  Jackson  at  San 
Quentln  on  August  21  was  the  first  real 
spark  in  the  debate  over  prison  reform. 
I  think  we  would  do  well  to  leam  from 
Attica  and  San  Quentin.  I  would  like  to 
read  three  articles  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  The  first 
Is  a  report  from  the  San  Francisco  Post 
concerning  a  delegation  of  black  Investi- 
gators to  San  Quentln  shortly  after  the 
death  of  George  Jackson.  The  second 
dispatch  is  also  from  the  Post  appro- 
priately entitled.  "Behind  the  Prison 
Walls."  The  third  article,  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  14.  deals  with 
specific  proposals  for  reform  In  criminal 
laws.  These  dispatches  follow: 

(Frotu  the  San  Pranclaco  Poeti 
San  Quintin  Gatxs  Opened  roa  Black 

iHVXBTICATOaS 

(By  Mary  Ellen  Perry) 

We  waited  outside  the  gates  of  San  Quen- 
tln state  prison  for  12  hours  last  Friday  but 
we  anally  got  an  impartial  report  on  condi- 
tions of  Inmates  in  the  so-called  "adjustment 
center"  hidden  In  tha  recesses  of  the  fore- 
boding walls  of  the  prison. 

It  took  poiwlatent  persuasion  from  si^n 
Francisco  Black  Assamblyman  Willie  Brown— 
as  Eastbay  Congressman  Ronald  V.  Dellimja 
had  said  earlier  that  day— "to  turn  yester- 


day's no  Into  todaylB  yes,"  to  let  a  delegation 
ot  Black  Investigators  Into  the  prison. 

Prom  10  ajn.  In  the  bright,  warm  morning 
untU  9:30  p.m.  In  the  clear,  cool  night,  we 
waited.  Finally,  Assemblyman  Brown,  Con- 
gressman Dellums.  Sen  Prandsco  physician 
OarleCon  Goodlett  and  Richmond  attorney 
Henry  Ramsey  returned  through  the  door, 
drawn  and  hollow-eyed. 

Their  more-than-aix-hour  meeting  resulted 
In  two  reports — ^from  Dr.  Goodlett  and  from 
Congressman  Dellums. 

Dr.  Goodlett  reported  on  the  medical  con- 
dition of  the  prisoners  in  the  adjustment 
center: 

"We  saw  all  but  four  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  center.  We  were  told  that  two  had  locked 
themselves  In  their  cells  and  that  two  were 
In  the  hospital.  We  saw  the  medical  records 
on  all  36. 

"The  prlaonere  showed  signs  of  bodily  In- 
Jury."  the  doctor  said,  confirming  assump- 
tions made  by  spectators  and  the  press.  "Con- 
tusions (bruises),  lacerations  (cuts)  and 
abrasions.  Both  Inmates  and  the  warden 
agreed  that  almost  all  the  Injuries  happened 
on  Satiu^lay  (the  day  Oeorge  Jackson  was 
shot)  and  that  they  were  the  result  of  un- 
usual punishment  by  the  guards."  Dr.  Good- 
lett said  that  Inmate  Hugo  "TogI"  Plnell  was 
injtired  that  Friday,  having  "bruises  to  the 
chest,  an  abrasion  of  the  right  forearm  and 
a  sprained  right  wrist."  He  said  the  Injuries 
of  all  except  Plnell  appeared  to  be  at  least  36 
hours  old.  including  marks  that  looked  like 
old  cigarette  burns. 

On  the  condition  of  Pleeta  Drumgo  and 
John  Cluchette,  the  two  siu^ivlng  Soledad 
Brothers,  Dr.  Ooodlett  reported:  "John  has 
blisters  on  Ills  ankles,  due  to  the  leg  Irons. 
Some  of  the  prisoners  have  slowed  circulation 
and  I  asked  that  their  hand  and  leg  cuffs  be 
loosened."  Drumgo's  mother  earlier  had  re- 
ported his  condition  to  be  improved. 

Congressman  Dellums  reported  on  the  re- 
quests made  to  him  by  the  prisoners  for  im- 
provements in  their  living  conditions  and  the 
respoiises  of  prison  oflJclals  when  he  relayed 
those  requests. 

Dellums  said: 

"Family  visits  will  begin  tomorrow  (Satur- 
day) If  guards  are  not  pulled  away  to  duty 
at  the  gate. 

"Attorney  visits  will  resume  as  normal  on 
the  same  conditions. 

"Writing  materiaU.  legal  papers,  books  and 
other  items  confiscated  for  the  investigation 
wUl  be  rettimed  tomorrow  (Saturday). 

"Hot  meals  as  normal  tomorrow,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  personnel."  (The  prisoners 
had  been  given  two  bag-lunches  a  day,  each 
containing  two  sandwiches  and  a  piece  of 
fruit,  since  the  preceding  Sunday.) 

"Shoes  will  be  returned  tomorrow.  All  pris- 
oners have  been  without  shoes,  which  were 
confiscated  for  the  Investigation.  The  officials 
told  us  that  prisoners  have  socks,  clothing 
and  bedding. 

"On  Monday  (August  30).  the  Marin 
County  Grand  Jury  will  visit  the  adjustment 
center  for  further  investigation." 

Thus  ended  the  congressman's  report  of 
what  prison  officials  had  told  him  and  what 
prisoners'  concerns  were. 

Asked  if  prisoners  had  been  brutaliaed. 
Congressman  Dellums  replied: 

"There  were  bruises — it's  obvious  that  peo- 
ple had  been  struck.  We  saw  four  Inmates 
whose  eyebrows  had  been  shaved  off  by  the 
guards  who  cut  their  hair." 

Assemblyman  Brown's  comments  were  that 
prison  officials  had  assured  the  delegation 
that  "the  prison  administration  welcomes  a 
continuing  dialogue  with  community  peo- 
ple— not  only  legislators  but  famUy  organiza- 
tions, ex-Inmate  organizations  and  others." 

When  some  members  of  the  dwindled  crowd 
appeared  dissatisfied  with  the  fact  that  there 
were  still  unanswered  questio is  azul  that  the 
delegation  could  not  answer  all  queries  con- 
cerning Individual  Inmates,  the  four  Black 


spokesmen  said  they  felt  It  was  ntgnm^^,^ 
that  they  had  managed  to  visit  the  adjust- 
ment center  for  more  than  two  hours,  mj, 
encumbered,  and  that  they  had  not  expected 
to  discuss  all  phases  of  prison  administration 
with  the  officials. 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Post) 
Behind  Tins  Pwson  Walls 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Soledad  trial,  there 
were  three  brothers.  One  is  dead.  George 
Jackson.  Fleeta  Drumgo  and  John  Cluchetts 
are  now  behind  the  vealls  of  a  tense  San 
Quentln.  They  are  the  two  that  remain. 

Some  white  guards  and  two  white  prison- 
ers are  also  gone  but  many  others  still  re- 
main. San  Qu£ntln  Is  at  war.  People  are 
known  to  fight  far  lesser  things  than  human 
lives. 

BACKGROUND 

Black  and  Brown  inmates  at  San  Quentin 
Prison  have  been  engaged  in  a  vicious  and 
protracted  struggle  with  white  Inmates  for 
the  past  months.  Four  other  men  have  died 
since  January  of  this  year  and  over  a  dozen 
stabbings  have  taken  place. 

Some  have  called  It  pollilcal  struggle.  The 
Black  and  Brown  brothers  announced  the 
formation  of  a  third  world  coalition  in  Feb- 
ruary and  spokesmen  for  Self-Advancement 
Through  Education  (SATE)  claim  Nazi  pro- 
voked white  inmates  incited  attack  on  Wayne 
Early,  a  membership  director  of  SATE.  'The 
attack  was  seen  as  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
newly  formed  Black  and  Brown  alliance  and 
to  Intimidate  the  leader  of  SATE. 

IJtASKBS 

Paul  Cook  is  a  former  Inmate  of  San 
Quentln.  'The  struggle  behind  the  wall  of 
San  Quentln  is  to  get  rid  of  BUck  leaders," 
he  says.  "They  don't  want  RucheU  Magee 
and  others  to  show  how  crooked  the  prison 
system  Is.  The  prisons  are  big  business  and 
they  exploit  the  labor  of  the  inmates.  They 
also  have  lots  of  guys  as  George  Jackson  and 
others  with  brains  that  would  be  able  to  teU 
what  a  rotten  system  prison  life  really  U. 
It's  a  continual  regimentation  process." 

Popeye  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  United 
Prisoners  Union,  said  Oeorge  Jackson  "could 
have  dene  more  to  help  the  UPU  organiza- 
tion get  going  than  any  man  alive.  He  was 
an  organizer  and  he  had  read  and  learned 
all  the  writings  of  Panon,  Che,  itoo,  Nkruma, 
Marx  and  others  and  knew  what  they  meant 
to  the  struggle." 

Since  the  Incident  between  Blacks  and 
Chicanos  at  San  Quentin.  there  has  been  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  coalition  and  Black 
leaders  have  been  said  to  be  getting  the 
harassment.  A  number  of  Black  Inmates  have 
been  reported  to  be  In  Isolation  and  many 
of  prison  acquaintance  believe  this  is  the 
reason  that  investigation  privUeges  have 
been  denied  between  the  time  of  Jackson's 
death  on  August  21  and  last  Saturday  when 
a  white  press  trio  and  the  Dellums  delega- 
tion were  admitted. 

OTHER   PU80NS 

Two  himdred  Deuel  Vocational  Institute 
Inmates  rioted.  Superintendent  L.  N.  Patt«x- 
6on  reported  July  13.  and  a  38-year-old  pris- 
oner, Thomas  ©"Kiel,  was  the  victim  of  the 
stabbing.  He  died  while  standing  In  front  of 
his  cell,  it  was  reported. 

In  San  Francisco  members  of  dozens  of 
law  firxns  Joined  in  a  civil  rights  suit  calling 
county  jails  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Missing,  the  suit  claimed,  were  adequate 
food,  medicine,  sanitary  conditions  and  edu- 
cational and  recreational  faciUtles.  Otlur 
complaints  said  medical  care  was  bad,  in  that 
doctors  see  1(X)  patients  in  less  than  four 
hours. 

Attorney  M.  Lawrence  Popofskl  reported 
that  the  San  Francisco  prison  scene  was  one 
of  Inadequate  beds,  clothing  and  blankats 
and  that  "the  law  of  the  jungle  prevails,  with 
sleeping  facillUes  going  to  the  strongest," 
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According  to  a  July  16,  1070,  report,  there 
were  3,500  members  of  the  California  Correo- 
tional  Officers  Association.  They  lurrlTe  solely 
because  the  death  penalty  protects  them 
from  the  long-term  Inmate.  Since  that  time, 
guards  have  been  Increased  at  San  Quentin 
and  other  prisons.  On  August  19,  Associate 
Warden  James  Park  said  that  the  prison 
would  have  to  be  taken  back  to  being  an 
old-fashioned  one. 

The  prisoners  claim  that  repression  and 
bad  conditions  are  what  they  are  fighting. 
They  want,  according  to  the  United  Prison- 
ers Union,  the  abolition  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  Also  Included  In  their  demands  are: 
an  Investigating  committee  of  state  legis- 
lators, better  quality  and  quantity  of  food, 
sanitary  conditions,  lowering  of  canteen 
prices,  an  accounting  of  canteen  profits, 
equality  of  prlvUegas  for  Inmates  throughout 
all  cell  blocks,  doctors  on  a  34-hour  basis, 
health  and  sanitation  checks,  and  end  to  gen- 
eral harassment,  and  the  right  of  Chlcano 
and  Black  Inmates  to  relate  freely  to  their 
own  cultural  styles. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  14,  1071] 
Reform  in  "Victimless  Crimb"  Laws  Urged 
at  lxcislativx   hsaximo 
(By  Rio  Pace) 
To  alleviate  the  overcrowding  of  prisons 
and  other  weakness  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  Investigation  Commissioner  Robert 
K.  Ruskin  and  other  high  officials  urged  re- 
forms In  laws  concerning  gambling  and  other 
"victimless  crimes." 

At  a  legislature  hearing  here  yesterday, 
they  cited  the  bloodshed  at  Attica  Correction 
Psclllty  as  a  symptom  of  longstanding  ills 
In  the  penal  system,  and  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  proceedings  would  spur  calls  for  swift  re- 
forms. 

William  J.  vandem  Heuvel,  chairman  of 
the  city's  Board  of  Correction,  said.  "To  use 
prisons  as  a  warehouse  for  the  "victimless" 
criminals  Is  an  ordinate  waste  of  money." 

He  said  "the  whole  respect  for  the  law" 
was  undermined  by  spotty  enforcement  of 
legislation  against  such  so-called  victimless 
crimes  as  prostitution,  homosexuality  and 
gambling. 

The  day-long  session  was  held  by  an  ad  hoc 
state  legislative  committee  on  victimless 
crimes.  The  committee  members  present  were 
Assemblyman  Antonio  Ollvleri,  Manhattan 
Democrat,  and  Stephen  Solarz,  a  Democrat 
from  Brooklyn.  The  hearings  was  held  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  The  City  of  New  York,  at  42  West  44th 
Street. 

COURT  BURr>CN  crrED 
"Jails  are  overcrowded,  courts  are  over- 
burdened, and  justice  is  dispensed  in  assem- 
bly line  fashion"  said  Mr.  Ruskin.  speaking 
In  a  personal  capacity.  He  said  It  was  es- 
sential that  gambling,  homosexual  and  pros- 
titution laws  be  changed  for  several  pur- 
poses. These  Included  conserving  police  ener- 
gies for  more  serious  crimes,  lightening  the 
load  on  the  courts,  and  reducing  police  cor- 
ruption. 

Assemblyman  OUvlerl,  in  an  Interview  after 
the  session,  said  that  probably  20  per  cent  of 
the  prisoners  at  Attica  and  other  state  pri- 
sons had  been  convicted  of  victimless  crUnes. 
pis  flgiu*.  he  said,  excluded  narcotics  of- 
fenses. 

"Attica  Prison  Is  a  prime  example  of  what 
iiappens  when  we  fill  our  Jails  to  the  over- 
crowding point  because  we  are  arresting  and 
imprisoning  people  that  belong  In  medical 
treatment  facilities."  he  declared. 

"If  you  could  reduce  the  prison  popula- 
tion by  even  30  per  cent  you  could  concen- 
trate the  limited  funds  avaUable  on  signifi- 
cant rehabUltatlon  and  work  programs. 

"The  prison  situation  is  only  one  of  the 
ihaay  reasons  to  reform  our  laws  on  victim- 


leas  crimes,  but  It  Is  a  prime  example  of  the 
need  for  Immediate  change  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion system." 

Specific  changes  In  the  law  were  proposed 
by  Assistant  Dlstrlot  Attorney  Kenneth 
Grlbetz,  speaking  for  Manhattan  District  At- 
torney TnsHi  S.  Hogan. 

Mr.  OrlbetE  reoommended  legalising  oon- 
sentual  sodomy  or  treating  it  as  a  social 
rather  than  a  criminal  problem.  He  also'spoke 
in  favor  c^  changing  alcoholic  beverage  laws 
to  substitute  fines  for  all  prison  asntenoss. 
and  of  changing  laws  thait  provide  for  Im- 
priaonlng  peddlers  and  drunks. 

The  tenor  at  the  statements  by  the  eight 
speakers  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
liberalizing  laws  concerning  gambling,  pros- 
titution and  homosexuality. 

But  a  fervent  dissenting  statement  was 
made  by  formw  City  C<mtrolIer  Mario  A. 
Procacdno. 

Mr.  Procacclno,  a  former  mayorra  candi- 
date said: 

"I  urge  you  to  reject  (appeals)  to  emascu- 
late laws  dealing  with  homosexuality  and 
prostitution.  Rather,  I  urge  you  to  strengthen 
these  laws. 

"Today,  New  York  City,  encouraged  by  the 
present  city  administration,  has  become  a 
meoca  for  crime,  dissension,  polarization, 
lawlessness,  filth  and  corruption,  as  well  as 
a  city  imder  siege  by  criminals,  pimps,  pros- 
titutes and  homosexuals. 

"Over  recent  years,  those  I  caH  the  limou- 
sine liberals'  as  well  as  certain  other  tinhorn 
politicians,  liberals,  leftovers  and  left-outs 
have  encoiu-aged  the  phony  'cult  of  permis- 
siveness' syndrome.  The  sexual  freaks  of  both 
sexes,  flaunting  their  perversions  In  the  cur- 
rent atmosphere,  now  have  the  temerity  to 
demand  that  our  legislature  condone  bestial 
carnality." 

The  hearings  are  to  continue  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  critical  question  before  this  coim- 
try  is.  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  There 
is  some  obvious  sentiment  to  further  re- 
strict the  freedom  in  prisons  and  to  make 
laws  more  repressive.  TWs  is  not  the  way. 
Restriction  of  freedoms  and  additional 
repressive  laws  only  exacerbate  an  al- 
ready explosive  and  dangerous  condition. 

Progressive  and  far-reaching  prison 
reform  legislation  Is  needed.  The  critical 
areas  are  structure  of  prison  systems, 
inmate  participation  in  those  decisions 
which  directly  affect  their  lives,  reform 
of  the  administrative  processes  both 
within  and  outside  of  prisons,  extension 
of  dvll  liberties  and  civil  rights  to  pris- 
oners, reform  In  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, in  the  laws,  and,  most  Importantly, 
the  removal  of  those  badges  of  sin  which 
ex-oonvlcts  carry  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  because  society  will  not  let  them 
forget  their  crimes. 

Only  by  removing  ourselves  from  this 
perpetual  dance  of  death  can  men  be 
men  with  a  sense  of  humanity  and  pride. 
I  submit  that  now  Is  the  time  to  begin. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  began 
at  Attica  prison  last  Thursday  as  a  long- 
foreseeable  protest  against  inhnmpn 
prison  conditions  has  ended  In  a  blood- 
bath that  can  only  bring  shock  and  sor- 
row to  all  Americans. 

Forty-one  people  are  now  dead.  Some 
were  guards.  Some  were  inmates.  All  were 
human  beings. 

Amid  the  contradictions  and  uncer- 
tainties still  surrounding  many  adjects  of 
this  tragic  occurrence,  a  series  of  much 
larger  questions  must  be  faced.  No  in- 
quest can  retrieve  the  lives  that  have 


been  lost.  It  can  only  provide  a  glimpse 
of  wisdom  for  the  future. 

We  must  realize  that  our  system  of 
criminal  justice  Is  archaic  and  in  ehaoe. 
It  does  not  represent  an  enlightened  ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

Our  correctional  institutions  do  not 
correct.  Their  most  consistent  achtere- 
ment  is  In  the  tempering  and  shaping  of 
inmates  Into  finely  honed  weapons, 
weapons  wUch  one  day  will  be  turned 
against  society  again.  Our  prison  sys- 
tem all  too  often  brutalizes  rather  than 
rehabilitates.  Only  2  weeks  before  the 
Attica  uprising,  a  State  legislative  com- 
mittee deemed  New  York's  penal  system 
so  bad  that  it  found  the  term  '"correc- 
tion" as  applied  to  the  system,  a  farce. 
Overcrowding,  Inadequate  facilities, 
and  poorly  trained  staff  plague  our 
prisons.  There  Is  a  pressing  need  for 
modernization,  and  enlargement  of  con- 
finement facilities.  But  prison  reform 
will  not  be  achieved  by  building  bigger 
jails  with  higher  walls. 

The  rate  of  recidivism  Is  currently  60 
to  70  percent.  Our  prisons  are  virtually 
graduate  schools  of  crime.  Our  correc- 
tions system  must  be  used  to  break  the 
crime  cycle,  rather  than  reinforce  it. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  our  public 
leadership  has  not  responded  with  the 
courage,  the  commitment,  and  the  in- 
sight demanded  by  the  profound  gravity 
of  this  problem. 

We  have  witnessed  a  dreadful  night- 
mare at  Attica.  Now  we  must  Insure  that 
that  nightmare  is  not  an  omen  of  things 
to  come.  Out  of  the  bloodshed  at  Attica 
must  come  the  recognition  that  this 
country  has  been  living  on  borrowed 
time  in  ltd  failure  to  correct  the  abysmal 
and  inhuman  conditions  that  make  life 
intolerable  in  virtually  every  one  of  our 
penal  institutions.  It  is  high  time  we 
commltteed  this  Government  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  a  total  effort 
to  meet  the  problem  of  criminal  rehabili- 
tation. 

In  the  sJtermath  of  the  tragic  loss  of 
life  at  Attica,  there  has  been  widespread 
shock,  bewilderment,  and  anger.  But 
there  must  be  something  else  as  well — 
there  must  be  a  deepening  and  real  con- 
cern over  the  basic  failures  of  our 
prison  system,  failures  that  can  never 
be  remedied  by  the  spilling  of  blood. 

This  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
look  into  those  failures,  and  to  act  to 
correct  them.  To  this  end  I  urge  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  conduct 
a  full  and  exhaustive  lnvesti«atlan  into 
the  entire  matter  of  penal  reform.  Hope- 
fully such  an  investigation  can  start  us 
down  the  road  to  Insuring  that  the  hor- 
rors of  Attica  are  never  repeated  again. 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  total 
bankruptcy  of  the  correctional  ssrstem  in 
the  United  States  has  been  common 
knowledge  for  those  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress for  many,  many  years. 

Long  before  most  of  us  had  ever  heard 
of  a  place  called  Attica,  we  knew  that  we 
were  living  on  borrowed  time  as  far  as 
our  Jails  and  prisons  were  concerned. 

For  years  we  have  seen  the  crime  rate 
soaring  upward.  We  have  long  known 
that  about  80  percent  of  the  serious  crime 
in  this  Nation  Is  committed  by  people 
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who  have  been  through  these  misnamed 
"correctloiml"  izutitutlana. 

I\>r  years  we  have  ignored  pleas  of 
ptrlsoQ  officials  for  better  trained  i>erson- 
nel,  for  decent  pay,  for  improved  secu- 
rity, and  for  Just  a  small  measure  of  pub- 
lic support. 

We  have  long  known  that  of  over  3.000 
jails  in  the  Nation,  about  85  percent  have 
no  recreational  or  educational  facilities 
of  any  kind.  About  50  percent  have  no 
medical  facilities.  About  25  percent  have 
no  visiting  facilities. 

Long  before  a  President  and  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Suprone  Court  called  these 
"correctional"  institutions  "schools  of 
crime"  we  knew  that  they  w^e  fimc- 
tioning  in  fact  to  do  just  the  opposite 
of  what  they  were  designed  to  do.  We 
knew  we  were  turning  out  people  without 
the  skills,  without  the  motivation,  and 
without  the  attitudes  to  equip  them  for 
productive  and  crime-free  Uves. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that 
our  cities — and  more  recently  our  sub- 
urbs— are  becoming  uncomfortable  places 
to  live  because  of  the  rlrfng  threat  of 
crime.  Yet.  for  some  reason  we  have 
been  most  tmwllllng  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  attack  the  problem.  We  are  un- 
willing to  go  beyond  self-serving  rhetoric 
and  sllck-soundlng,  simplistic  solutions. 
We  are  unwilling  to  pay  what  It  would 
really  cost  to  give  our  criminal  olTenders 
the  wherewithal  to  lead  useful,  produc- 
tive lives  so  that  they  are  no  longer 
threatening  you  and  me  and  otu-  families 
on  our  streets  and  in  our  homes. 

In  the  name  of  avoiding  criticism  for 
"coddling  criminals"  we  are  turning  too 
many  of  these  people  into  desperate  men 
who  come  back  on  our  streets  with  savage 
bitterness  to  rob,  assault,  and  murder. 

Attica  was  perht^js  the  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  a  system  which  has  failed  all 
of  us.  It  is  first  of  lOl  a  tragedy  of  lost 
lives  and  grief -stricken  families.  And  in 
a  broader  sense,  it  is  an  expression  of  the 
fact  that  a  series  of  highly  desirable 
changes  were  authorized  only  under  the 
intense  duress  of  a  costly  riot. 

All  of  us  feel  wrought  with  emotion  in 
liie  aftermath  of  the  tragedy  at  At- 
tica. I  am  stricken  with  sadness  at  the 
imnecessary  loss  of  life.  I  am  horrified 
at  the  violence  and  savagery  of  the  Indi- 
viduals and  the  events  of  the  days  of  the 
tragedy.  And  I  am  angry  and  greatly 
frustrated  by  the  inertia  here  in  Congress 
and  throughout  the  Nation  over  the  Issue 
of  reform  of  our  correctional  institutions. 

This  Inertia  cripples  the  efforts  of 
dedicated  and  progressive  prison  ofBcials. 
It  fails  to  prepare  criminal  offenders  for 
useful  and  meaningful  lives  after  they 
are  released  from  prison.  It  permits  the 
schooling  of  men  In  the  ways  of  crime 
and  contributes  to  the  rising  crime  rate. 
And  it  creates  bitter  and  desperate  men 
who  sometimes  respond  with  the  sav- 
agery of  the  Attica  riot. 

It  was  my  hope  long  before  the  Attica 
tragedy  that  this  Congress  would  demon- 
strate a  new  departure  from  the  failures 
of  the  past  in  the  effort  to  attack  the 
crime  problem.  It  has  been  my  hope  that 
we  would  see  the  wisdom  of  moving  away 
from  simplistic  and  Ineffective  solutions 
which  might  be  politically  popular  In  the 
short  run.  Instead,  my  hope  has  been 


that  we  would  move  in  the  more  difficult 
but  more  effective  direction  of  improved 
corrections  systems,  modernized  court 
procedures,  and  speedy  trials. 

Tbe  mass  tragedy  at  Attica — and  the 
hidden  individual  tragedies  behind  the 
walls  of  prisons  throughout  the  Nation — 
demonstrate  clearly  that  we  have  not  yet 
moved  in  that  new  direction. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  Joining 
my  coUeague  Mr.  Mucva  In  calling  upon 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  Join  us  in 
a  Upartisan  coalition  of  representatives 
dedicated  to  a  relentless  effort  to  move 
legislatian  through  this  Congress  which 
will  turn  our  correctional  institutions 
around  and  make  them  work  for  us 
rather  than  against  us. 

TTie  American  correctional  system  is  a 
disgrace  to  a  civilized  society.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  In  the  rubble  of  Attica  the 
coalition  we  form  will  dedicate  itself  to 
the  kind  of  thoroughgoing  reform  of  our 
correctional  system  which  we  have 
needed  for  so  long. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  ARTICLE 
DEPICTS  THE  VANISHINa  WIL- 
DERNESS AREAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Savloh)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
15,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  published  a  de- 
tailed article  on  the  declining  wilderness 
sireas.  mainly  In  the  Golden  State.  En- 
titled "National  Wilderness  Areas — They 
Exist  in  Name  Only,"  the  piece  is  a  true 
report  on  the  Impact  of  man  on  his  nat- 
ural environment.  Mr.  PhlUp  Pradkln, 
author  of  the  report,  points  out  that, 
even  in  areas  set  aside  as  wilderness, 
man  befouls  such  places  to  the  point 
where  other  men  must  be  prohibited 
from  entering. 

Thfe  Pradkln  article  makes  some  tell- 
ing points  about  man's  careless  use  of  his 
natural  environment,  especially  in  areas 
set-aside  spedflcally  for  his  enjoyment, 
but  I  believe  the  real  lesson  to  be  gained 
is  that  the  demand  for  such  areas  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  some  would  like  to 
believe. 

The  demand  for  more  wilderness  areas 
noticeable  from  the  statistics  of  increas- 
ing uae  of  those  areas  already  In  exist- 
ence should  serve  as  an  environmental 
guide  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  Congress  has 
been  niggardly  in  providing  natural 
areas  for  the  citizens  of  the  country  to 
visit.  The  "back  to  nature"  syndrome  is 
real  and  it  Is  no  wonder  considering  the 
pressures  which  face  all  pe<^le  .n  our 
technological  society.  I  am  not  con- 
demning the  society,  but  I  do  believe 
there  Is  considerable  value  to  the  fabric 


of  society  If  places  are  provided  for  a 
short  respite  from  the  hubub.  I  am  not 
advocating  that  we  turn  back  the  clock, 
tear  down  the  cities,  rip  up  the  highways, 
and  go  back  to  wearing  loin  cloths.  I  am 
advocating  that  the  Nation  make  avail- 
able places  of  peace  by  preserving  some 
of  nature's  beauty  and  quiet. 

Not  everyone  wants  to  pack  through 
the  mountains  as  did  John  Mulr;  not 
everyone  enjoys  peace  and  quiet;  not 
everyone  Is  willing  to  accept  the  hazards 
and  Inconveniences  of  battling  the  ele- 
ments: but  there  is  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  do  require  a 
"change  of  pace."  The  statistics  on  pub- 
lic use  of  wilderness  areas,  national  for- 
ests, national  parks,  national  seashores, 
and  other  national  areas  will  continue  to 
increase  geometrically  as  the  amount  <rf 
space  remains  constant  or  declines.  We 
must  not  allow  wilderness  to  disappear 
and  the  only  possible  way  to  save  the  few 
remaining  areas  there  are  in  the  country 
is  through  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  Introduced  several  wilderness 
suggestions  this  year;  many  are  pro- 
posals first  recommended  7  and  8  years 
ago  when  we  started  the  agonizing  legis- 
lative process  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  System.  The  bills  I  have  in- 
troduced this  year  Include:  H.R.  4621, 
H.R.  6496.  H.R.  7907,  and  H.R.  9965.  To- 
morrow, I  will  Introduce  another  "omni- 
bus wilderness  bUl"  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  Naturally.  I  would 
welcome  additional  cosponsors  to  the 
new  bill. 

Reading  the  Los  Angeles  Times  article 
Is  a  good  introduction  to  the  story  of  the 
national  need  for  additional  wilderness 
areas.  The  article  Is  pessimistic  in  some 
respects  but  I  believe  this  Congress  will 
need  the  increasing  number  of  voices 
from  the  public  demanding  more  wilder- 
ness areas  and  will  respond  positively. 

The  article  follows: 
National  Wiummcss  Areas — Tk«t  Bzibt  im 
Namk  Onlt 
(By  PhUlp  Pradkln) 

"A  wtlderneaa.  in  contrast  to  those  uvm 
where  man  and  his  own  works  dominate  the 
landscape.  Is  hereby  recognized  as  an  area 
where  the  earth  and  Its  community  at  life 
are  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man  him- 
self Is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain."— 
Public  Law  88-«77.  otherwise  known  as  the 
WUderness  Act  of  1S64. 

On  AprU  28  of  this  year,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration used  the  full  resources  of  the 
White  House  to  publicize  Its  proposals  for 
establishment  of  new  wlldemees  areas. 

The  President  Issued  a  brave  statement 
and  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
briefed  reporters  on  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  set  aside  14  wildlife  refiiges  or 
national  parks  In  nine  states  as  wlldemea 
areas. 

It  made  front  page  news.  Preservation  of 
wilderness.  In  one  stroke,  was  raised  to  the 
level  of  presidential  concern. 

The  largest  such  area  proposed  for  wild- 
erness status  was  721,970  acres  In  Sequoia 
and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks  In  tbe 
Sierra  Nevada. 

But  a  close  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
wilderness  values  of  these  two  national  parks, 
which  are  administered  jointly,  shows: 

Hlkera  into  the  remote  back  country  an 
warned  to  boU  their  drinking  water  for  10 
minutes  or  use  purification  tablets  beeaxiM 
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the  otherwise  crystal -clear  mountain  waters 
might  be  contaminated  by  human  wastes. 

SOME    LAKES    CLO6K0 

Some  glacier-formed  lakes  at  the  10,000- 
foot  level  of  the  High  Sierra  have  been  closed 
to  camping  because  of  him:ian  poUutlon. 
Others  have  a  one-night  limit  or  numbered 
campsites  similar  to  auto  camp  grounds  at 
lower  elevations  because  of  crowding. 

The  campfire  Is  almost  a  tradition  of  the 
post  because  firewood  has  been  stripped  from 
most  campsites.  In  their  search  for  wood, 
campirs  are  chopping  down  green  trees.  A 
boot  can  stir  up  dust  where  once  vegetation 
grew  In  profusion. 

It  is  not  safe  to  leave  a  fishing  rod,  camera, 
backpack  or  sleeping  bag  unattended  along 
the  trail.  They  are  often  stolen. 

Wildlife  Is  disappearing  and  rare  species 
are  becoming  even  rarer  In  the  mountains 
which  conservationist  John  Mulr  once  called, 
"The  Range  of  Light." 

Such  examples  of  overcrowding  In  wilder- 
ness areas  are  most  evident  along  the  popu- 
lar John  Mulr  Trail  and  within  a  one-day 
walk  of  most  access  roads,  a  hiking  survey  of 
four  wilderness  areas  determined. 

The  problems  caused  by  the  growing  im- 
pact on  wlldemees  areas  are  not  confined  to 
Sequola-Kli^cs  Canyon.  They  can  be  seen  up 
and  down  the  Sierra  Nevada  In  other  na- 
tional parks  and  national  forests. 

Although  such  overuse  Is  most  evident  In 
California,  which  has  the  largest  population 
and  number  of  wilderness  areas  of  any  state, 
other  sections  of  the  country  are  beginning 
to  experience  It. 

Hikers  were  turned  back  from  the  descent 
into  the  bottom  of  the  Orand  Canyon  In 
Arizona  over  the  Baster  weekend  If  they  did 
not  have  advance  reservations  for  camping 
sites. 

A  limit  of  10.000 — the  number  which  shot 
the  rapids  of  the  Oolorado  River  last  year 
in  commercial  raft  trips — has  now  been  Im- 
posed by  the  Park  Service,  which  admlnlaten 
the  Orand  Canyon  National  Park. 

Although  permits  are  required  for  the  first 
time  this  year  In  wilderness  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  Poreet  Service  In  California. 
they  have  been  needed  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  In 
northern  Minnesota. 

CAWS,    BOTTLES   BANNn) 

In  that  wilderness  area — which  competes 
with  the  John  Mulr  and  Minarets  Wilderness 
Areas  in  California  for  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  most  crowded  In  the  nation — cans 
and  bottles  have  l>een  banned  In  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  litter  problem. 

Areas  which  have  been  formally  declared 
wilderness  under  provisions  of  the  1964  act 
comprise  about  1  %  of  the  total  land  area  ol 
California  and  about  0.8%  on  a  national 
scale. 

These  percentages  will  not  change  appre- 
ciably even  with  further  scheduled  additions 
to  wilderness  areas  by  the  1974  deadline  of 
the  act. 

The  implications  of  gross  overuse  of  wild- 
erness areas  the  broad.  If  there  Is  over- 
crowding In  such  mountain  areas,  then  where 
is  there  to  go? 

Has  America,  and  particularly  California, 
lost  its  last  vestige  of  wilderness? 

A  few  hundred  yards  up  the  John  Mulr 
Trail  from  the  parking  lot  a  woman  asked  a 
hiker.  "Aren't  you  afraid  to  go  up  there 
alone?  I'd  go  up  there  with  my  husband,  but 
not  alone.  It's  too  scary."  What  1a  there  to 
be  afraid  of?  No  television?  One-self?  Soli- 
tude? 

While  the  use  of  wilderness  tends  to  be 
concentrated  along  a  few  weU-known  routes, 
more  people  every  year  are  getting  out  far- 
ther. 

The  sonic  boom  from  military  aircraft  Is 
ever  present  as  are  the  faintest  traces  of 
human  intrusion,  such  as  footprints  in  a 


mountain  meadow  or  charred  stones  from  an 
old  campfire. 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  get  away  from 
other  people  and  find  solitude. 

Traffic  along  the  trails  is  constant  at  the 
height  of  the  season,  which  la  from  mid- 
July  to  the  end  of  August,  and  It  Is  a  rare 
lake  that  does  not  have  at  least  one  camping 
party  on  Its  shores. 

The  Desolation  WUderness  Area  near  Lake 
Tahoe  has  experienced  an  average  23%  In- 
crease a  year  In  backpacking  activity  In  re- 
cent years  and  In  Sequola-Klngs  Canyon 
there  has  been  a  100%  Increase  In  the  iise 
of  the  back  country  over  the  last  five  years, 
compared  to  only  a  10%  Increase  In  total 
park  visitors. 

This  year.  Judging  from  reports  from  re- 
tail stores,  there  promises  to  be  a  virtual 
explosion  In  backpacking  Into  wilderness 
areas — a  movement  matching  the  back-to- 
nature  aspects  of  the  boom  In  bicycle  rid- 
ing, organic  foods  and  cross-country  siding. 

Ski  areas  and  mountain  roads  which  ar« 
frequently  built  to  serve  them  are  viewed 
as  the  greatest  threat  to  wilderness  areas. 
The  Porest  Service,  which  Issues  permits  for 
ski  areas,  counts  more  wilderness  users  than 
ski-area  users  In  the  state — 1.7  million  as 
compared  to  1.3  mUUon. 

The  traU  was  covered  with  dust-like  pum- 
ice, formed  from  an  ancient  lava  fiow.  It 
climbed  through  a  forest  of  red  fir,  sUver 
pine,  lodge-pole  pine  and  mountain  hemlock. 
The  first  steep  grade  was  a  catharsis.  The 
tension  of  city  living  flowed  out  of  the 
hiker  In  the  still  heat.  The  first  drink  of 
moimtaln  water  was  biting  and  sweet.  The 
trees  had  a  Chrlstmas-tlme  scent. 

The  public  agencies  which  deal  with  the 
wUdemess  seem  to  be  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses without  any  common  goal. 

The  State  Department  of  Pish  and  Game 
objects  to  the  Inyo  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors pushing  a  road  into  the  Horseshoe 
Meadows  area  where  the  proposed  Trail  Peak 
ski  area  wUl  be  buUt  with  Porest  Service 
approval. 

Pish  and  game  ofllclals  said  that  the  rare 
Oolden  Trout  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  larger 
number  of  visitors  to  the  area  which  the  new 
road  will  bring. 

Tet  the  Forest  Service  sometimes  objects 
to  the  department's  planting  trout  In  some 
lakes  which  are  overused,  thus  encouraging 
more  use. 

The  Poreet  Service  first  made  wlldemees 
areas  more  liveable  by  Installing  various  fa- 
cilities. Now  that  Agriculture  Department 
agency  Lb  operating  under  a  wilderness 
phllosoi^y  to  match  the  "untrammeled"  re- 
quirements of  the  act. 

Such  Improvements  as  bridges  over  streams 
will  be  removed  along  with  toUet  facilities, 
picnic  tables  and  fireplaces  in  the  Inyo  Na- 
tional Forest  wUdemess  areas  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

"Make  it  too  easy  and  too  many  people 
come  In  and  the  wilderness  experience  Is  lost" 
Is  the  current  Poreet  Service  thinking  on 
wilderness  area  management. 

Yet  at  neighboring  Sequoia  and  Kings  Can- 
yon National  Parks,  administered  by  an  In- 
terior Department  agency,  the  wilderness  pro- 
posal which  the  Nixon  Administration  ap- 
proved calls  for  five  enclaves  of  seml-dvUlaa- 
tlon  In  the  back  country. 

Into  these  100  to  200-aore  areas  would  be 
put  toUets,  tables  and  fireplaces.  Wlldemees 
visitors  would  be  required  to  stay  In  these 
areas  In  order  to  lessen  the  Impact  elsewhere. 
The  federal  Department  of  Transportation 
wants  to  push  a  trans-Sierra  Nevada  road 
across  Minaret  Summit  near  the  Mammoth 
Lakes  area.  State  and  local  residents  keep 
resisting  such  a  road. 

Although  authorization  for  the  road  still 
exists,  funds  for  a  2.7-mlle  extension  were 
deleted  for  this  year.  The  road  wovUd  bisect 
the  John  Mulr  and  Minarets  WUdemess  areas. 


Norman  B.  Llvermore  Jr.,  who  heads  the 
State  Resources  Agency,  used  uniisually  banb 
language  In  a  recent  q>«ech  to  criticize  the 
department's  wiylronmental  Impact  report  on 
the  proposed  road. 

He  said  the  report  Is  "the  most  Inept,  dis- 
organized, biased  and  utterly  tro^odytlo  (tbs 
way  cave  dwellers  lived)  document  I  believe 
I  have  ever  seen." 

Llvermore,  who  Is  Gov.  Reagan's  chief  ad- 
viser  on    environment   matters,    continued, 
.  .  Whoever  compiled  and  released  this  re- 
port should  be  ashamed  of  themselTes." 

A  Forest  Service  supervisor,  told  that  of- 
ficials In  a  neighboring  National  Forest  had 
withdrawn  fr<Mn  the  back  country  all  wUdw- 
ness  rangers  for  the  July  4  weekend  beeauae 
they  did  no<;  want  to  pay  overtime,  Blai^>ed 
hlB  forehead  in  disgust. 

One  national  park,  Sequola-Klngs  Canyon, 
can  be  in  the  forefront  of  wlldemeas  man- 
agement while  at  another,  Toaemlte,  ad- 
mittedly little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
about  backoountry  deterioration. 

There  was  Just  barely  enough  wood  around 
the  granlte-rlbbed  shores  of  Minaret  Lake  to 
keep  the  campfire  going  for  a  oouple  of  houn. 
The  talk  was  of  society's  lUs,  how  to  make 
government  more  responsive,  the  good  life 
and  poor  marriages.  One  said,  "You  can  trust 
anyone  up  here.  You  know  If  they  walk  this 
far  there  wUl  be  something  in  conunon. 
That  Is  why  you  let  It  all  hang  out  easily." 
The  middle-aged  pediatrician  offered  mari- 
juana to  his  campfire  companions.  It  seemed 
a  sacrilege. 

The  WUderness  is  not  used  by  an  "elite," 
as  Is  commonly  thought  by  those  who  do  n«>t 
use  it.  The  hardy  Sierra  Clubber  is  the  vast 
exception,  not  the  rule. 

Bearded,  long-hairs  imder  SO,  their  gl«- 
frlends  and  dogs  and  middle  to  upper  middle- 
class  families  are  the  rule. 

A  trip  into  the  wlldemees  is  now  within  the 
reach  of  anyone  who  does  not  have  a  physical 
dlsabUlty. 

Babies  are  lugged  Into  the  wUdemess  on 
their  mothers'  backs.  Children  as  young  as  3 
hike  In  under  their  own  power  and  many 
carry  their  own  packs. 

The  technical  revolution  in  clothing  and 
equipment  in  recent  years  has  cut  the  weight 
of  backpacks  and  vastly  increased  the  com- 
fort of  tripe  into  the  back  country. 

Preeze-dried  foods,  which  are  easy  to  carry 
and  prepare,  make  It  possible  to  dine  almost 
sumptuously. 

Pack  frames  are  Ught,  as  are  the  Jackets 
and  sleeping  bags  which  can  weigh  as  UtUe 
as  two  pounds,  yet  be  warm  at  temperatures 
a  few  degrees  above  zero. 

For  this  portion  of  the  trip,  we  refer  to  a 
g\ildebook,  the  "High  Sierra  Hiking  Ouide 
to  the  Devils  PostpUe  Area,"  published  by 
WUdemess  Press  of  Berkeley :  "Pair  campsites 
may  be  found  around  Shadow  Lake,  but  there 
is  no  wood,  and  we  would  dlacoxirage  camp- 
ing here,  to  lessen  human  Impact  around  the 
lake." 

This  July  4  weekend  there  are  relatively 
few  campers  around  Shadow  Lake,  the  object 
of  a  pollution  study  by  a  Claremont  College 
student.  Around  70  campers  are  clustered 
around  tiny  Lake  Edlza,  a  few  mUes  farth« 
up  the  traU  and  featured  recently  In  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  maga^ne. 

Parallel  to  the  Increasing  recreational  use 
by  the  public  of  the  wUdemess  has  been  a 
growing  effort  by  government  administrators 
to  manage  its  natural  resources. 

A  Park  Service  uSlclal  In  Tosemlte  Nlttlonal 
Park  said,  "I  can  sum  up  our  thinking  In 
three  words — managing  for  naturalness.** 

What  the  Park  Service  Is  doing  in  Yoeemite 
Is  using  prescribed  burning  ("we  write  pre- 
scriptions"), chain  saws  and  axes  to  return 
valley  meadows,  the  back  country  and  the 
Mariposa  Grove  of  giant  Sequoia  trees  to 
what  photographs  showed  them  to  look  like 
In  the  1890b. 
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without  wUdflrcH,  vblch  existed  tn  the 
puk  bef  09«  Dum  begaa  to  manage  It.  Bmall 
trees  and  shrubbety  have  InflrlngMl  on 
meadow  areas  and  under  the  giant  trees. 

So  slow-bumlng  fires  have  been  set  by  the 
Parit  Service  to  out  back  an  some  of  thlB 
undergrowth.  Axes  and  chain  bswb  hare  been 
used  on  white  fir  trees  tn  the  grove  of 
Sequoias  to  restore  a  pre- 1880  look. 

IKSBCr   DAJCAGX 

The  Park  Service  no  longw  aprays  trees 
for  Insect  damage  uiUeas  an  epidemic  la 
threatened.  In  Toaemlta  and  8«quol»-Klnga 
Canyon,  the  practice  U  to  let  lightning  fires 
bum  themselves  out  unless  wldesptead  dam- 
age Is  Uktiy. 

Yosemlte  Park  Supt.  Wayne  Cone  said. 
"The  theory  Is  that  fire  is  a  natural  part  of 
the  ecosystem  and  that  when  man  came  be 
altered  the  oatiiral  environment.  We  are  try- 
ing to  re-oreate  a  natural  environment." 

Crltldam  of  these  management  practices 
comes  from  those  who  fear  additional  air 
pollution. 

"We  could  blow  our  whole  program  If  we 
send  up  a  doud  of  smoke  and  It  appears  over 
Fresno."  said  one  Park  Service  official. 

Some  fear  the  program  may  take  the 
wrong  course  when  tboae  who  originated  It 
are  transferred  elsewhere  and  new  personnel 
take  over. 

And  at  least  one  observer  noted  "the  colos- 
sal conceit"  It  takes  to  presume  to  manage 
nature. 

WIU>tjrX    THaSAT 

Aside  from  manipulating  vegetation,  such 
administrators  fear  effects  of  wilderness 
overcrowding  on  some  tctraa  of  wildlife. 

So  they  are  proposing  "zoological  sones"  be 
set  aside  in  the  High  Sierra  where  the  shy 
Sierra  bighorn  sheep  can  remain  undis- 
turbed by  back-oountry  hikers. 

Qante  biologists  believe  sheep  have  been 
lost  In  two  of  the  five  herds  In  the  higher 
elevations  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  because  of 
human  intrusion.  The  count  of  the  rare 
species  is  down  from  a  maximum  of  890  In 
1948  to  a  present  aiS. 

The  limit  on  golden  trout,  the  state  fish, 
has  been  dropped  from  10  to  five  because  of 
Increased  fishing  pressures  caused  by  easier 
acoesE  to  their  only  native  spawning  grounds. 
A  zero  limit  la  being  considered. 

Vem  Burandt.  a  game  warden  who  has 
spent  18  yeaza  patroIUng  the  High  Sierra. 
said,  "Wildlife  Is  starting  to  leave  the  John 
Mulr  Trail  because  of  man's  Impact. 

"In  the  past  12  years  I  have  seen  the  Mt. 
Whitney  trail  go  from  a  wilderness  to  a  crap 
pile.  They  used  to  have  pine  martin,  blue 
grouse  and  deer  along  the  trails.  Now,  not 
any  longer." 

A  high  count  of  2.000  bikers  was  observed 
along  the  Mt.  Whitney  trail  one  weekend  and 
327  were  camped  at  one  time  beside  Ifliror 
Lake,  the  major  stopping  place  for  a  week- 
end dlmb  of  the  highest  peak  in  the  con- 
tiguous United  States. 

lie  was  Just  a  brief  flash  out  of  the  corner 
of  the  eye.  Then  the  tawny  smudge  halted 
and  each  regarded  the  other  with  surprise — 
the  marmot  and  the  man  who  bad  paused 
by  Garnet  Lake.  The  small  furry  creature  did 
not  give  groiuid.  Showing  no  fear,  be  ad- 
vanced slowly  from  a  distance  of  15  feet.  A 
feeling  of  momentary  peril  swept  the  hiker, 
then  foolishness,  then  the  realization  that 
he  was  the  alien  In  an  environment  where 
animals  are  often  unafraid. 

There  are  53  million  acres  of  federal  landa 
which  qualify  as  potential  wilderness  areas 
under  provisions  of  the  1964  act.  So  far.  with 
three  years  to  run  in  the  law,  only  10.1  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  set  aside  in  the  classi- 
fication. 

Most  of  these  are  Forest  Service  lands.  The 
Park  Service,  which  administers  national 
parks,  has  lagged  behind  In  its  review  al- 
though without  formal  classification,  na- 
tional parks  are  more  "de  facto"  wilderness 


areas  than  those  tn  national  forests,  which 
have  a  formal  designation. 

Grazing  and  mining  are  permitted  on  For- 
est Service  wilderness  lands. 

tills  leads  to  some  curious  situations  be- 
cause of  the  looseness  in  federal  mining  laws. 

In  the  heavily  used  Minarets  Wilderness 
Area  west  of  Mammoth  Lakes,  a  minister  has 
a  mining  claim  at  Minaret  Mine  and  uses  the 
site  and  old  buildings  as  a  summer  camp  for 
his  church. 

A  group  from  a  Southern  California  college 
uses  an  old  cabin  at  another  mining  claim  in 
the  same  wilderness  area  for  recreational 
purposes. 

Another  group  is  seeking  an  access  road  to 
a  mining  claim  in  the  Nydiver  Lakes  area 
Which  would  pass  right  by  Shadow  Lake. 

nrrxaxsT  cosrrucr 

A  Forest  Service  report  on  the  wilderness 
area  states.  "The  process  of  prospecting  for 
minerals  and  developing  claims  often  results 
In  conflict  with  other  wilderness  values." 

It  took  seven  years  to  get  the  wilderness 
bill  through  Congress  and  conservationists 
had  to  compromise  on  the  mining  issue  to 
secure  Its  passage. 

Rep.  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  (D-Colo.) .  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  which 
beam  all  wilderness  proposals,  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  mining  provisions  in 
the  final  blU. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. Rep.  John  P.  Saylor  (R-Pa.),  has  in- 
troduced a  bill.  H.R.  C999,  which  would  des- 
ignate 13  areas  on  Forest  Service  lands  as 
wlldemeH. 

In  proposing  the  legislation.  Saylor  noted 
that  the  Forest  Service — by  considering 
logging  and  other  development  proposals — 
would  ruin  the  wilderness  status  of  these 
lands. 

The  14  proposals  Mr.  Nixon  sent  to  Con- 
gress— which  include  the  Sequola-Klngs 
Canyon  area — were  all  in  national  parks, 
monuments  or  wildlife  refuges — aress  al- 
ready protected  from  development. 

Such  conservationist  organizations  as  the 
Wilderness  Society  and  the  Sierra  Club  are 
mo!^  active  in  pushing  for  new  wilderness 
areas. 

The  heart  way  to  read  an  account  of  John 
Mulr's  ascent  of  Mt.  Rltter  100  years  ago 
Is  to  dine  on  oJtfil  soup,  beef  stroganolT. 
chocolate  pudding,  cookies  and  a  shot  of 
brandy.  Then  curl  up  with  a  cigar  in  a  warm 
sleeping  bag  snuggled  between  two  rocks  at 
the  west  end  of  Thousand  Island  Lake.  At 
the  9,800-foot  level  of  the  lake,  the  glow  of 
the  setting  sun  lingers  on  the  crenellated 
peak  thought  to  be  inaccessible  until  Mulr 
made  his  solitary  climb. 

Wrote  Mulr:  "After  gaining  a  point  about 
half-way  to  the  top,  I  was  brought  to  a  dead 
stop  with  arms  outspread,  clinging  close  to 
the  face  of  the  rock,  unable  to  move  hand  or 
foot  either  up  or  down.  My  doom  appeared 
fixed.  I  must  fall." 

After  mastering  this  temporary  stroke  of 
fear,  Mulr  scrambled  to  the  top  and  then 
discovered  that  the  sun  was  setting.  With 
only  8  crust  of  bread  to  eat  all  day,  he  had 
mtmy  miles  of  hiking  in  the  night  to  return 
to  his  camp  in  a  pine  thicket  where  he  slept 
without  blankets  in  "the  biting  cold." 

These  instructions  are  now  given  to  hikers 
along  the  Mulr  Trail  in  Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  National  Parks.  They  state  in  capital 
letters : 

"Recommend  that  all  drinking  water  be 
treated  with  pruification  tablets  or  be  boiled 
before  use.  (BoU  10  minutes)" 

Park  Supt.  John  S.  McLaugtilin  said  that 
tests  of  back-country  lakes  and  streams  bad 
shown  that  the  bacteria  count  from  human 
wastes  exceeded  VS.  Public  Health  Service 
standards. 

In  the  Inyo  Rational  Forest  where  the  John 
Mulr  and  Minarets  Wilderness  areas  are  lo- 
cated, the  Forest  Service  has  hired  a  hydrol- 


oglst  for  the  first  time  to  teat  High  Siena 
watCT  this  summer  for  pollution. 

In  Yosemlte  National  Park,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice is  so  Isery  of  the  drinking  water  In  the 
Merced  River  below  the  hsavily  used  UtUa 
Yosemlte  area  that  it  has  closed  Its  drlnklsg 
facllltlM  at  the  top  of  Nevada  Falls. 

WATKK   POLLOnON 

Said  Supt.  Cone:  "Because  of  the  human 
wastes  emptying  In  from  the  back  country, 
we  dont  feel  confident  of  the  water  souros. 
The  only  way  we  oould  feel  oonfldent  la  to 
chlorinate  the  water." 

Overcrowding  has  contributed  to  water 
pollution,  according  to  the  experts,  in  the 
following  manner: 

Because  there  Is  very  little  or  no  topsoll  to 
the  High  Sierra  and  because  warm  tempera- 
txires  exist  for  only  about  li|^  to  2  months, 
human  and  ^nim*!  fbces  have  little  chance 
of  decomposing. 

More  likely,  they  are  liable  to  be  wmataed 
undiluted  into  lakes  which  at  the  height  of 
the  hiking  season  have  little  or  no  outflow. 

Water  pollution  Is  not  the  only  evidenes 
of  overuse  of  certain  wilderness  areas.  A  For- 
est Service  report  on  the  John  Mtiir  Wilder- 
ness Area  west  of  Bishop,  states: 

■nils  intensive  use  is  causing  site  deteri- 
oration— as  Is  evidenced  by  vegetation  being 
damaged  or  destroyed,  increasing  areas  of 
bare  ground  and  by  the  invasion  of  snb- 
cllmax  species  near  trails,  lakes  and  streams. 

aouTum  oom 

In  many  heavily  used  areas,  most  or  all  the 
dead  wood  has  been  burned  for  firewood.  Live 
trees  are  often  cut  and  attempts  made  to 
bum  the  green  wood  .  .  .  The  opportunitlss 
for  camping  solitude  are  diminishing  and  la 
many  areas  no  longer  exist  during  the  peak- 
use  periods  . .  . 

During  the  summer,  human  habitation 
seems  almost  permanent  becaiiae  as  soon  as 
a  camp  Is  vacated  by  one  party.  It  ia  often 
occupied  by  another.  This  level  of  occupancy 
is  in  conflict  with  the  quality  levels  that  offer 
the  opportunities  for  solitude  .  .  ." 

When  issuing  the  wUdemess  permit  needed 
to  enter  the  Deac^atlon  WlldemcES  area,  the 
receptionist  at  the  South  Lake  Ttahoe  Ranger 
Station  cautioned: 

"You  better  hold  onto  your  backpack.  We 
Just  had  a  guy  come  in  here  and  report  that 
his  was  stolen  while  he  was  sleeping  by 
Eagle  Lake." 

At  Yosemlte.  a  park  ofllclal  said:  "Of  you 
put  a  C60  Eelty  pack  or  a  $150  sleeping  bag 
down  you  Just  might  lose  them.  It  is  sad 
but  true." 

Wayne  Merry,  who  runs  the  climbing 
school  In  Yosemlte,  is  making  an  attempt 
to  educate  users  of  the  back  ooimtry.  HI 
is  conducting  six-day  "minimum  Impact 
trips"  Into  the  wilderness  this  summer. 

Said  Merry:  "It  gets  so  bad  that  if  you 
turn  over  a  rock  to  hide  the  garbage,  you 
find  another  camper  has  been  there."  So,  on 
the  trips  all  garbage  will  be  hauled  out, 
there  will  be  no  campflres  and  cross-coimtry 
travel  will  cut  down  on  trail  use. 

AU  of  this  would  cmne  as  a  shock  to  John 
Mulr.  should  he  now  retrace  his  steps  alciig 
the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  He  would  be 
told  by  a  friendly  wilderness  ranger: 

"Bullfrog  and  Timberline  Lakes  are  closed 
to  all  o&mplng  and  grazing.  In  the  Evolution 
Basin  and  at  Keanarge  Lakes  wood  fires  aie 
prohibited  and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  sir, 
but  you  can  only  stay  one  night  at  ParadJst 
Valley,  Woods  Creek,  Rae  Lakes.  Kearsarga 
Lakes,  Charlotte  Lakes,  Sixty  Lake  Baslo. 
Junction  Meadow  and  Bubbs  Creek. 

"Oh,  and  at  these  last  named  areas  yoa 
have  to  camp  100  feet  from  the  lakes  and 
streams.  Thank  you  and  have  a  good  trip  to 
the  wUdemess." 

The  trail  on  the  last  day  rises  and  falli 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  middle  fork  ci 
the  San  Joaquin  River.  It  passes  through 
lush  growths  of  larkspur,  shooting  star  and 
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vlvid-«olor«d  moontaln  wlldflowen  oon- 
traottng  wltb  tbs  gi«y-green  land  scape. 
Across  the  canyon  gouged  out  in  tlu  los 
Age  and  up  the  tributary  hanging  vaaeya. 
the  spine  of  the  KUurets  stands  out  against 
the  clear  blue  sky  with  Indaor-llks  detaU. 
It  is  a  grand  Bumma,tlo&  o<  a  four-day  hike. 
The  \ronaan  should  know  ttiore  Is  nothing 
to  fear. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  iiro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  wder  of  the  House,  the  goitle- 
man  from  (Miio  (Mr.  Millxr)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
should  take  note  of  America's  great  ac- 
complishments and  in  so  doing  renew 
our  faith  and  coDfldeiice  in  ourselves  as 
iudivldualB  and  as  a  nation. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  estimates  that 
by  1985  the  total  school  enrollment  will 
have  risen  from  a  current  58,000,000  to 
76,900,000  with  the  greatest  advance  in 
numbers  at  the  college  level. 


Attorney  Kunstler^  eharaoterizatian 
of  Governor  Rockefettw  •«  a  "murderer" 
together  with  his  other  statttnents  in  the 
last  34  hours  ooostitiite  extresDist  oon- 
duct,  jnHtiTig  to  violenoe  and  are  incom- 
patible to  Biembership  of  good  standing 
of  any  bar  aasoeiatton  worthy  of  the 
name. 

If  KUDBtler  wishes  to  oontiniie  as 
minister  of  the  militants,  let  him  do  so 
without  pculfolio.  Constitutional  freedom 
of  speech  f  <»-  lawyers  does  not  extend  to 
the  extremist  conduct  of  siich  as 
KunsUer.  Denial  of  accreditation  as  an 
attorney  in  good  standing  is  manifestly 
in  order  for  Kunstler's  conduct  disgrac- 
ing the  legal  profession,  sid)v«^ve  of  the 
Constitution,  and  repeatedly  and  pat- 
ently inciting  and  fomenting  violence, 
dvil  unrest,  and  insurrection  in  America. 


BAR  SHOULD  SUSPEND  AND  DISBAR 
ATTORNEY  KUNSTLER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wymam) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  At- 
torney William  Kunstler  in  nationwide 
radio  c<nimait8  called  Gov.  Ndson 
Rockefeller  a  murderer  and  commented 
that  if  he  had  a  gun  and  beoi  handy  to 
Rockefeller,  he  might  Just  use  the  whole 
load.  Kunstler's  frame  of  reference  this 
time  was  the  uprising  in  the  State  prison 
at  Attica,  N.Y.,  tn  which  law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  required  to  storm  the 
prison  to  restore  order.  His  remarks  are 
either  demented  or  at  the  very  least  will- 
fully provocative  and  libelous. 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  same  Kunstler 
Incited  the  burning  of  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  America  In  a  small  town  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  between  times  his  conduct,  on 
the  public  record.  In  instance  after  in- 
stance has  extended  to  encouraging  vio- 
lence, purveying  hatred,  and  fomenting 
civil  unrest  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  practice  of  law  in  the  United 
States  is  conditioned  upon  an  oath  re- 
quired of  every  attorney  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  to  support  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  to  act  and  conduct  himself  as 
an  officer  of  the  court.  That  such  a  re- 
quirement exists  is  no  aocldoit.  Rather, 
it  exists  to  insure  the  continuing  ability 
of  the  bar  to  eliminate  from  its  ranks 
those  who  disgrace  the  profession  or  do 
not  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  merit 
the  privilege  of  holding  themselves  out 
to  the  public  to  practice  law  for  a  pro- 
fessional fee. 

No  bar  association  worthy  of  the  name 
can  afford  to  continue  In  good  standing, 
attorneys  who  conduit  themsdves  such 
as  Wilham  Kunstler  has.  If  the  organised 
bar  of  the  United  States,  State  and  Na- 
tional, is  to  continue  to  merit  public  trust 
and  oonfldence,  it  must  rid  itself  forth- 
with of  those  within  its  midst  who  fla- 
grantly and  ccmtemptUDUsly  break  its 
rules  of  conduct  and  woric  to  destroy 
rather  than  to  uphold  our  constitutional 
system. 


FORCED  BUSING  IS  DESTROYING 
OUR  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Younc)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  for  the  first  time  in  memory, 
the  pec^le  in  my  home  community  of 
Pinellas  County,  Fla.,  voted  down  a  re- 
quest for  additional  school  millage.  By  a 
3-to-2  margin,  people  who  repeatedly  in 
the  past  showed  a  willingness  to  pay 
extra  taxes  to  give  their  children  a  qual- 
ity education  abruptly  switched  and 
turned  down  this  year's  millage  request. 

This  happened  in  a  community  which 
takes  great  pride  in  its  schools,  which 
time  after  time  has  taxed  itself  to 
achieve  (Hie  of  the  finest  public  school 
systems  in  the  Nation. 

What  happened  in  Pinellas  County, 
Fla.,  should  concern  all  Americans — for 
if  the  people  of  this  community  can  sud- 
denly withdraw  their  support  and  con- 
fidence in  the  schools,  then  the  same  can 
hs^nien  anywhere  in  this  great  country. 

Pinellas'  school  millage  request  was  de- 
feated because  of  one  single  overriding 
issue:  massive  forced  busing  of  our 
youngsters,  mandated  by  the  courts  with- 
out regard  to  the  education,  the  rights  or 
the  needs  of  the  children,  and  with  little 
regard  for  their  health  and  safety. 

Forced  busing  is  destrojring  some  of  the 
Nation's  most  outstanding  public  school 
systems  in  communities  throughout 
America,  and  if  the  Congress  is  to  save 
Uie  n^ghborhood  school  system  which 
hriped  make  the  country  great,  then  it 
miBt  Ekct  immediate. 

To  cany  out  the  court's  edicts,  the 
Pinellas  County  School  Board  had  to  find 
additional  fimds  to  buy  more  buses  to 
haul  youngsters  all  over  the  county. 
Extra  funds  also  were  required  to  finance 
overdue  cs^ltal  improvements. 

Aware  of  the  community's  overwhelm- 
ing (^jpositlon  to  forced  bustng,  school 
officials  decided  to  separate  the  millage 
for  buses  from  the  other  millage  rather 
than  see  the  entire  package  go  down  in 
defeat. 

It  did  not  work.  A  community  that 
takes  great  pride  in  its  young  people  and 
knows  the  value  of  education  voted  over- 
whelmingly against  all  of  the  requested 


millage.  The  vote  on  a  mlUage  levy  to 
buy  buaes  was  S0,968  for  and  46,800 
against:  on  mills  for  capital  ImiiroTe- 
ments,  the  tally  was  32.747  yes  and 
43.759  no. 

The  school  mlllate  election  with  forced 
busing  as  the  issue  divided  the  ccunmu- 
nlty.  An  unprecedented  newspaper  cam- 
paign was  launched  In  support  of  the 
mlUage.  while  parents  organised  In  <w- 
position  to  forced  busing  embarked  on  a 
people-to-people  campaign  against  the 
millage. 

The  woimds  created  In  this  bitter 
struggle  will  be  a  long  time  healing;  it 
will  take  soma  time  before  the  commu- 
nity recovers — but  mostly,  it  is  the  chil- 
dren who  will  suffer. 

What  occurred  in  Pinellas  County. 
Fla.,  need  not  have  happened.  What  is 
happening  in  other  cities  in  America  be- 
cause of  forced  busing  can  be  prevented. 
Our  neighborhood  schools  need  not  be 
destroyed.  We  can  take  the  Judges  out  of 
our  schools  and  return  America's  class- 
rooms to  our  children  and  their  teachers. 

The  Congress  can  promptly  adopt  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  preserve 
our  neighborhood  schools.  My  own  pro- 
posed amoidment.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 600,  simply  states  that — 

The  right  of  students  to  attsnd  the  public 
school  nearest  their  plaoe  of  residency  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  for  reasons  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  religion,  or  sax. 

Republicans,  Democrats,  liberals,  con- 
servatives, all  can  support  this  measure 
becaiise  it  is  fair,  Jjist,  nondiscrimina- 
tory, and  seeks  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
all  Americans  to  the  best  education  pos- 
sible. 

My  constitutional  amendment,  and 
others  like  it,  are  bottled  up  in  commit- 
tee. The  people  of  America,  through  th^ 
elected  Representatives  in  the  Congress, 
have  the  right  to  be  heard  on  this  vital 
matter.  I  urge  my  fellow  Congressmen  to 
help  accomplish  this  by  signing  discharge 
petition  No.  6. 

Our  neighborhood  school  system,  and 
the  right  of  our  children  to  the  best  pos- 
sible education,  are  at  stake. 


AND 


THE     WAGE-PRICE     FREEZE 
FEDERAL  El£E*LOYEES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land 'Mr.  HoGAv)  Is  recognised  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mon- 
ber  of  the  Republican  Party  I  do  not  like 
to  oppose  my  Republican  Presidoit  on 
legislative  matters.  However,  I  would  not 
be  true  to  myself  or  my  oonstituents  If  I 
did  not  rely  on  my  own  Judgment  rather 
than  that  of  the  PrefSident. 

During  the  91st  Congress  the  President 
opposed  legUOatioa  giving  him  discre- 
tionary authority  to  freese  prices.  Inter- 
est, rent,  wages,  and  salaries.  I  voted  for 
it.  Although  he  (^vosed  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  President  recently 
used  the  authority  it  gave  him  to  f reese 
prices  and  wages. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  vote  I  rejected 
the  President's  reservations  about  the 
possible  ill  effects  of  imposing  a  wage- 
price  freeze,  but  I  felt  compelled  to  vote 
in  the  affirmative  to  assure  that  the  legal 
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meetauililn  wm  available  in  tbe  event 
that  ecoDointe  eoodJUona  required  the 
Importtlon  of  raoh  a  wace-prlee  treeM. 
Z  am  pleaaed  the  Preeldeat  tued  the  au- 
thorl^  ai  he  did  In  an  effort  to  stem  the 
rlsbig  tide  of  inflation. 

I  make  theee  prrilminary  remarlES,  Mr. 
Gfeiealoer,  beeaoae  today  I  am  asain  op- 
posing the  eonne  of  actkm  piopoeed  by 
the  Praeldeat  with  regard  to  the  poet- 
ptmement  of  the  Federal  employees  pay 
raise.  I  do  so  became  I  am  convinced 
that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  con- 
done an  Inetiuity.  I  taave.  thnefore,  co- 
sponsored  the  resolutian  of  dlswroval 
of  the  President's  plan  to  freeie  the  pay 
of  Federal  workers  and  military  perscm- 
nel  for  6  months  rather  than  the  3- 
month  freeie  imposed  on  non-Fe<tera] 
workers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  Federal 
pay  comparability.  The  Ccmgrees  of  the 
United  States  promised  Federal  employ- 
ees comparabiltty  In  1902,  but  it  was  an 
empty  promise  until  last  j^ear  because  we 
were  unable  to  respimd  to  the  cost-of- 
llTlng  Increases  in  sufficient  time  to  get 
the  benefit  to  the  employees  when  they 
deserved  them. 

During  the  last  Congress,  however,  we 
fulfliied  the  pledge  made  In  1902  to  af- 
ford full  comparability  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. Under  the  Federal  Pay  Compa- 
rability Act  of  1970,  C<Higres8  created, 
and  tbe  Presidoit  approved,  legislation  to 
abolish  those  yearly  pay  fights  by  creat- 
ing a  new  permanent  system  for  annual 
adjustments  of  Federal  civilian  and  mili- 
tary salaries.  The  first  comparability  ad- 
justment was  scheduled  toe  January  of 
1972. 

As  part  of  his  new  economic  program 
aimounced  (m  August  15,  the  President 
has  ordered  that  this  first  schedided  pay 
adjustment  be  deferred  imtil  July  1, 
1972.  Yet,  on  September  9  when  the  Chief 
Executive  addressed  a  Joint  session,  he 
annoimced  that  the  wage-price  freeze 
win  expire  on  November  15  of  this  year 
and  will  not  be  renewed. 

Just  looking  at  the  calendar  dates 
makes  it  eminently  clear,  I  believe,  that 
Federal  employees  and  servicemen  are 
once  again  being  asked  to  bear  the  bnmt 
of  tbe  Inflationary  burden — in  fact,  they 
are  being  asked  to  bear  a  double  burden. 
Unless  this  body  acts  within  30  days  on 
the  resolution  which  I  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  are  introducing  today,  the 
wage-price  freeae  for  Government  em- 
ployees will  last,  not  the  90  days  that  all 
other  Americans  are  being  asked  to  ac- 
cept, but  rather  the  freeze  for  Federal 
ei^idoyeea  would  last  more  than  290 
days.  This,  Mr.  G^ieaker,  is  blatantly  dis- 
erlmlnat(«7.  Across-the-board  wage 
freeaes  for  all  Americans  are  one  thing. 
Selective  freeies  for  certain  segments  of 
the  population  are  quite  another. 

As  a  member  of  tbe  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  I  have  frequent- 
ly been  irritated  when  administration 
witnesses  have  opposed  improvements  in 
benefits  for  Federal  workers  on  the  basis 
that  we  cannot  afford  it  because  the 
money  eomes  from  tax  sources.  We  seem 
to  find  money  for  a  vast  variety  of  Fed- 
eral programs  of  highly  questionable 
value  but  Government  employees  are  al- 
ways expected  to  make  the  sacrifice  In 


the  Intveet  of  Poderal  fiscal  integrity. 
FIseal  restraint  can  be  ezardsed  In  other 
aowcts  of  Federal  speuUng  rather  than 
in  salaries  <tf  Federal  employees.  For  ex- 
amide,  why  do  we  not  suspOMl  the  print- 
ing and  puMlca6on  ot  elaborate,  fonr- 
eolor  booklets  and  brochures  issued  by 
niunerous  Government  agencies? 

Under  the  law,  the  President's  alterna- 
tive pay  plan  def etring  the  adjustments 
for  6  months  will  take  effect  unless  either 
body  vetoes  that  idui  within  30  days.  I 
am  hopeful  that  tbe  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  will  act  with  dispatch 
on  this  resolution  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  favorable  consid- 
eration when  it  comes  before  this  body 
for  a  vote. 


THE  SHARP8TOWN 
FOLLIES— XXXIV 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalxz)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Wilson  should  resign  because  he  was 
clos^  Involved  with  the  Sharp  gang, 
knew  of  its  illicit  deals,  and  to(A  part  in 
deals  that  were  questtonable  and  illicit. 
Wilson  maintains  that  he  is  Innocent  and 
ignorant,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  who  was  as  close  to  Sharp's  inner 
sanctum  as  Wilson  was,  can  plead  either 
imiooence  or  ignorance. 

Consider  the  matter  of  Wilson's  $30.- 
000  loan  from  Sharpstown  State  Bank 
in  August  1970. 

At  the  time  that  loan  was  made,  Wilson 
says  that  he  knew  nothing  about  an  SEC 
investigation  involving  Sharp  and  his 
pals. 

But  the  truth  is  that  during  the  sum- 
mer of  that  same  year  Wilson  met  with 
Sharp's  lieutenant,  Joe  Novotny,  who 
wanted  to  talk  about  an  SEC  investiga- 
tion into  RIC  Industries.  Those  who  are 
well  versed  in  Sharpstown  follies  will  re- 
member that  RIC  was  bought  by  Sharp's 
pals  through  a  loan  from  Sharp's  bank 
in  Dallas,  and  that  the  loan  had  to  be 
moved  to  another  bcmk  because  examin- 
ers criticized  it.  To  make  the  loan  bank- 
able. Sharp's  National  Bankers  life  In- 
surance Company  had  to  issue  a 
guarantee  on  U. 

Now  obviously  if  the  SEC  was  investi- 
gating a  company  that  Wilson  knew  to 
be  in  the  Sharp  empire,  and  a  represent- 
ative ol  that  company  came  up  to  Wil- 
son to  ask  about  it,  Wilson  would  know 
that  there  was  an  investigation.  Tet  he 
says  he  knew  nothing. 

Wilson  even  assured  Novotny  that  it 
wasn't  too  serious,  for  Novotny  went  back 
to  Dallas  reassming  his  friends.  But 
within  a  matter  of  months,  RIC  was  un- 
der a  consent  decree  from  SEC. 

Just  3  days  before  that  decree  was 
entered,  Wilson  got  his  $30,000  loan  from 
Frank  Sharp's  bank  down  in  Houston. 

He  not  only  knew  that  there  was  an  In- 
vestigation  into  Sharp's  empire  at  the 
time  he  took  the  loan,  he  knew  that 
Sharp  was  in  for  bad  trouble,  unless  a 
miracle  happened. 

And  so  a  few  months  later,  Wilson's 
pal  Sharp  ended  up  b^ore  a  Federal 
Judge. 


The  Department  of  Justice  deUvered  a 
miracle  for  good  old  Prank  Sharp,  In  tte 
form  (tf  a  3-year  suspended  sentence,  a 
little  fine,  and  complete  immunity.  Nevw 
did  Wilson's  friend  have  to  face  a  grand 
Jury,  and  never  will  he. 

WUson  Ued  when  he  said  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  any  SBC  investigatioQ 
into  Sharp's  enterprises  at  the  time  he 
took  a  $30,000  locm  from  Shaip.  He  knev 
about  it,  he  had  checked  with  the  SEC 
about  it,  and  assured  his  pals  that  every, 
thing  would  be  all  right.  And  sure 
enough,  it  was,  thanks  to  the  incredible, 
deliberate  bungling  of  Wilson's  very  own 
Department  of  Justice. 


JIM   McPARLAND   OP   GENERAL 
MITJfi:  THE  ROAD  TO  THE  TOP 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Phaser)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day the  Wall  Street  Journal  printed  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  pointing  out 
that  there  are  many  routes  to  the  top  in 
American  corporations  today.  The  sub- 
ject of  tills  first  article  was  James  Pat- 
terson McFarland,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Minneapolis-based 
General  Mills. 

General  Mills  and  Jim  McFarland 
have  long  made  major  contributions  to 
the  healthy  and  productive  business  cli- 
mate in  our  city,  our  State,  and  our 
Nation.  We  are  proud  that  business  has 
flourished  in  Uie  Twin  Cities  and  that 
the  managerial  skills  contributed  by  the 
Jim  McFarlands  of  our  State  have  en- 
abled us  to  develop  and  utilize  creatively 
the  talents  of  our  citizenry. 

The  American  success  story  is  bot- 
tomed on  a  combination  of  labor  and 
management  sklUs.  Jim  McFarland  and 
other  Minnesota  people  have  combined 
to  develop  a  respected  and  successful 
American  corporation — a  oorporatlaD 
that,  in  addition  to  its  business  success, 
is  constructively  involved  in  community 
affairs. 

Miimesotans  are  proud  of  the  national 
attention  focused  on  one  of  their  most 
distinguished  citizens.  Jim  McFarland 
merits  this  recognition. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Roao  to  thx  Top:  Jim  McFarland  Tajus 

THK    TXADZnONAI,     PaTH.     A    LONO,     ABOVOm 

Clqcb 

(By  Frederick  C.  Klein) 

OoLDBN  Vau^t,  Minn. — In  tbe  summer  of 
1934.  23-year-old  Jamee  Patterson  McFarland 
of  Watertown,  S.D.,  armed  with  a  brand  new 
master's  degree  In  business  from  Dartmouth, 
went  to  work  aa  an  accountant  for  Oeneral 
Mills  Inc.  here  at  tlOO  a  mootb.  He  was  given 
a  two-day  "Indoctrination  period."  then  hus- 
Ued  off  to  Wichita  to  help  check  in  tbe  wheat 
harvest. 

"When  I  got  to  Wichita  I  couldn't  And 
anyone  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  so  I  bad  to 
figure  things  out  for  myvelf,"  he  recalls. 
"Once  we  got  started,  we  worked  from  sunup 
to  sundown,  weekends  Included,  In  some  of 
the  hottest  weather  Imaginable.  I  lived  up- 
stairs In  an  old  rooming  house  near  the  load- 
ing docks,  and  tbe  nlgbte  weren't  any  better 
than  tbe  days.  There  were  moments  when  I 
doubted  I  would  make  it." 

JUn  McFarland  survtvod  that  stint,  and 
more.  Thlrty-tbree  yean  and  13  podtloas 
later,  be  waa  named  prealdant  of  Ctansnl 
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Mills,  tbe  only  company  be  has  ever  worked 
(or.  Two  years  after  that,  in  1009,  be  became 
dttiei  executive  oflBcer.  Today,  aa  cbaliman 
tnd  chief  executive,  he  commands  a  force  of 
SO.OOO  employee  In  a  wortd-wlde  enterprlae 
with  operations  in  tbe  clotHlng,  Jewelry,  toya 
and  games,  chemicals  and  restaurant  IndviB- 
trles  as  well  as  In  tbe  food  bualnesa  with 
which  It  Is  most  closely  Identified.  Hla  sal- 
ary and  bonuses  laat  year  came  to  mora  than 
$260,000. 

In  brief,  alert,  6-foot-6-lncb  Jim  McFar- 
land Is  a  classic  hero  of  the  kind  of  story 
American  bualnnas  llkee  to  tell  about  Itself: 
Tbe  earnest,  hard-working  Individual  who 
gets  to  tbe  top  of  the  corporate  heap  by  sheer 
ability  without  any  special  advantages  of 
birth  or  marriage  or  wealth. 

"A    BASS   KNACK" 

Past  and  present  associates  of  the  executive 
say  that  he  fills  this  role  quite  nicely.  At 
Oeneral  Mills'  low-slung,  steel  and  glass  sub- 
urban headquarters,  be  Is  described  as  the 
man  who  has  done  well  In  every  Job  be  has 
been  given.  As  such,  be  Is  closely  identified 
with  some  of  tbe  key  moves  In  the  process 
that  first  changed  the  company  from  a  flour 
mlUlng  concern  to  a  maker  of  a  broad  range 
of  consumer  food  products  and  then  to  Its 
present  diversified  form. 

In  tbe  two  fiscal  years  since  be  took  over 
as  chief  executive,  Oeneral  Mills'  salee  have 
risen  to  Sl.l  billion  from  S88fi  million,  and 
profits  have  climbed  to  nearly  $44  million 
from  $37.5  mUUon.  He  talks  of  bitting  the  $2 
billion  sales  mark  by  fiscal  1876. 

Colleagues  say  that  Jim  McFarland  Is  thor- 
ough, persuasive  and  sensitive  to  others.  Says 
one:  "He  baa  g^eat  Intellectual  stamina.  A 
lot  of  executives  think  their  Job  Is  done  once 
a  decision  has  been  made,  but  he  sticks  with 
a  problem  until  be  has  found  the  best  way 
to  carry  out  what's  been  decided." 

Says  another:  "Jim  can  disagree  with  you 
without  putting  you  down.  That's  a  rare 
knack." 

His  dedication  to  his  company  and  career 
have  been  almost  total.  At  age  69,  he  still  puts 
In  a  six-day,  60-hour-plus  week.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  be  even  stopped  smoking  for  busi- 
ness reasons.  "I  was  salee  manager  In  Oreat 
Falls,  Mont.,  and  I  bad  to  make  an  impor- 
tant pitch  to  a  group  of  wholesalers  In  Cas- 
per, Wyo.,"  be  says.  "All  tbe  way  down  on  the 
train  I  smoked  clgarets.  When  I  got  there, 
I  felt  sluggish  and  as  a  result  I  made  a  poor 
presentation.  I  like  clgareta,  but  I  decided 
I'd  be  a  better  salesman  without  tbem." 

KKEFINO    A    LOW    PSOriLX 

But  that's  Just  part  of  the  story,  of  course. 
By  all  accounts,  Jim  McFarland  also  has  been 
lucky;  Jobs  have  opened  for  him  when  he  was 
ready  to  take  them,  and  be  was  able  to  at- 
tract powerful  "sponsors"  wltbln  the  com- 
pany at  crucial  polnta  In  bis  rise. 

In  addition,  be  has  unfailingly  maintained 
a  "low  profile"  In  a  company  that  appreci- 
ates such  a  posture.  Modesty  and  a  conserv- 
ative demeanor  cue  much  prloed  at  General 
Mills,  whose  officials  will  tell  you  that  people 
haven't  been  hired  or  promoted  for  lack  of 
those  tralta  and  acquisition  talks  have  been 
broken  off  because  executives  of  tbe  firm  In 
question  didn't  appear  to  measure  up. 

Those  attributes  helped  Mr.  McFarland 
weather  a  large-acale  abakeup  In  the  com- 
pany's executive  ranks  In  tbe  early  1060b  and. 
several  years  latar,  beat  off  a  challenge  for  the 
top  Job  by  a  younger,  more  glamorous  rival. 

It's  not  unusual  that  such  an  exacting  vari- 
ety of  skills  and  attitudes  are  required  to 
climb  to  the  top  of  a  large  corporation  owned 
by  others,  studenta  of  bualneoa  say.  "It  goes 
without  saying  that  ability  Is  essential,  but 
there's  a  lot  more  to  It  than  that,"  says 
Harry  Levlnaon.  psychologiat  and  author  on 
business  leaderahlp  who  U  currently  a  visit- 
log  professor  at  Harvard  School  of  Business. 
"A  man  must  avoid  being  tagged  as  a  spe- 
cialist. He  cant  make  enemies  or  s^pear  to 


be  too  ambitious.  And  be  can't  pull  any 
shenanigans — at  least,  not  where  anyone  can 
see  bim." 

Working  up  through  tbe  ranka  in  a  single 
company  still  is  tbe  main  road  to  tbe  corpo- 
rate summit,  but  it  is  being  traveled  by  fewer 
Individuals.  According  to  Eugene  Jennings, 
professor  of  management  at  tbe  Michigan 
State  University  School  of  Business,  about 
two-thirds  of  those  who  headed  public  con- 
cerns around  1950  made  It  that  way,  but  now 
the  figure  Is  slightly  lees  than  half  and  de- 
clining. This  is  partly  becauee  coUege  grad- 
uates recently  haven't  been  willing  to  start 
low  and  because  executive  mobility  at  the 
middle  levels  accelerated  sharply  in  the  past 
decade,  he  says. 

It's  also  because  "more  companies  are  real- 
izing that  what  a  man  learns  near  the  bottom 
won't  necessarily  help  blm  at  the  top,  and  it 
might  hurt,"  says  Prof.  Jennings.  "For  in- 
stance, at  the  bottom  you're  taught  to  work 
bard,  but  at  tbe  top  you  must  work  'bright'." 

RXJECTTNO    OK 

These  trends  are  as  ai^arent  at  General 
Mills  as  elsewhere.  Tbe  company's  president 
and  operating  chief  since  1969  Is  James  A. 
Bummer,  a  48-year-old  former  Air  Force 
major  who  Joined  it  In  19S0  as  a  planning 
executive.  Younger  men  In  tbe  company  re- 
gard Mr.  McParland's  lengthy  and  varied 
career  with  some  awe.  "Can  you  Imagine? 
The  guy  spent  10  years  selling  fiour  in  Mon- 
tana," says  one  young  MBA. 

But  when  Jim  McFarland,  a  lawyer's  son, 
left  Dartmouth  In  tbe  depression  year  of 
1934,  employment  opportunities  weren't 
abundant.  Even  .though  he  had  an  MBA,  a 
rare  commodity  at  the  time,  he  received 
Juat  two  Job  offers — from  General  Mills  and 
Oeneral  Electric  Co.  OE  offered  him  $125  a 
month  to  start  to  General  Mills'  $100,  but 
be  still  picked  the  milling  firm,  which  then 
had  about  7,000  employes  and  annual  sales  of 
$143  million. 

"Oeneral  Mills  was  in  tbe  Mldweet,  and  I 
thought  I'd  like  to  be  near  my  family,"  he 
says.  "Then,  too.  they  seemed  people-ori- 
ented and  I've  always  been  that  way  my- 
self." 

His  good  luck  began  as  soon  as  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Minneapolis  concern.  Tbe  per- 
sonnel man  who  hired  him  was  Harry  A. 
BuUls.  who  later  became  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  company.  They  discovered  that 
they  shared  a  belief  In  "positive  thinking," 
a  school  which  holds  that  an  affirmative  out- 
look can  help  overcome  obstacles.  Mr.  Bullls 
was  chairman  In  the  19S0s  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Farland's  rise  began  In  earnest. 

Young  Jim  McFarland's  early  career  was 
hardly  meteoric.  After  five  months  of  grain 
accounting  in  Wichita,  he  was  dispatched  to 
tbe  company's  Larrowe  Feeds  division  In  De- 
troit to  ]}erform  a  frimllar  Job.  About  a  year 
later,  he  was  transferred  to  another  account- 
ing poet  at  a  oompcmy  distribution  center 
In  Oreat  Falls,  Mont. 

At  Oreat  Falls,  he  decided  be  dldnt  want 
to  be  an  accountant  any  mors,  so  he  asked 
for  and  got  an  assignment  in  sales.  For  the 
next  four  years,  he  sold  baker's  flour  and 
other  producU  in  a  vast  territory  that  in- 
cluded Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming. 

The  switch  to  sales  was  perbape  fortuitous. 
In  a  new  book,  "Routes  to  tbe  Executive 
Sxiite,"  Prof.  Jennings  of  Michigan  State  says 
that  among  tbe  largest  corporations  "over 
30%  of  tbe  chief  executive  offloers  bave  spent 
five  years  or  more  In  marketing  and  sales  at 
some  time  In  their  careers.  .  .  .  Marketing  Is 
definitely  a  route  to  the  top.  as  is  manu- 
facturing." In  contrast,  be  writes,  "personal 
and  industrial  relations  are  not  routes  to 
the  top."  In  tbe  middle  'SOs,  be  says,  man; 
financial  men  were  t^ped,  and  in  tlie  late 
'60b  "men  who  bad  experience  in  tbe  inter- 
national counterpart  of  tbe  corporation 
emerged  In  great  numben  at  tbe  top." 


In  1043,  Jim  McFarland  enlisted  In  tbe 
Army  Air  Corps,  emerging  four  years  later  as 
a  flm  Ueutenant.  He  rstumed  to  the  com- 
pany as  sales  manager  for  tbe  Orsat  Falls- 
based  region — bis  first  executive  Job.  "He  re- 
mained in  that  position  for  stz  years  before 
being  brought  to  General  Mills'  Minneapolis 
headquarters  as  advertising  manager  for 
home-iise  fiour.  He  got  that  assignment,  be 
says,  "because  tbey  wanted  someone  in 
advertising  who  bad  experience  In  tbe  field. 
I  guess  tbey  vrere  afraid  that  our  advertising 
was  getting  too  removed  from  the  people  we 
were  selling  to." 

Mr.  McFarland  twaniigt^  to  distinguish 
himself  In  all  his  early  posta.  In  Wichita,  he 
wrote  an  accounting  manual  so  bis  successors 
In  the  seasonal  Job  wouldn't  be  left  to  their 
own  devices  as  be  was.  At  the  feed  unit  In 
Detroit,  be  devised  a  compartmentalized  en- 
velope that  would  contain  all  of  tbe  various 
papers  that  accompanied  feed  shipments. 
Previously,  each  paper  had  been  forwarded 
separately  and  It  frequently  was  troublesome 
to  collect  tbem  at  the  other  end. 

At  Oreat  Falls,  his  grocery  products  sales 
force  annually  ranged  at  or  near  the  top  of 
the  company  on  a  per-man  basis.  This  was  no 
mean  feat;  bis  predecessors  had  had  difficulty 
selling  Oeneral  Mills'  "blg-clty"  flours  and 
packaged  foods  to  the  region's  self-sufficient 
housewives.  Among  other  things,  tbe  acoom- 
pllahment  entailed  his  persuading  the  home 
office  to  make  a  special  kind  of  flour  that 
would  produce  satisfactory  bread  even  if  tbe 
local  farm  women  Ignored  It  for  long  periods 
to  do  other  chores. 

As  advertising  manager  for  Gold  Medal 
brand  flour,  be  Is  credited  with  helping  to  in- 
troduce tbe  smaller  containers  that  main- 
tained proflta  In  tbe  face  of  a  long-term  sales 
slump. 

"FIRING    PEOPLE    IS    TOUGH" 

By  1965,  21  years  after  he  Joined  General 
Mills,  43-year-old  Jim  McFarland  was  earning 
Just  $18,900  a  year  and  there  were  dozens  of 
men  between  him  and  Oeneral  Mills'  upper 
executive  levels.  Still,  he  was  patient  (''I 
never  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  felt  be 
had  to  be  promoted  every  year  or  quit")  and 
prepared   for   better  things. 

"As  a  sales  manager,  I'd  learned  that  you 
couldn't  Just  tell  someone  to  do  something 
and  expect  it  to  get  done — you  had  to  show 
your  people  what  was  in  it  for  tbem,"  he 
says.  "I'd  also  learned  that  fairness  in  dealing 
with  people  didn't  necessarily  mean  kindness. 
Sometimes,  you  have  to  let  a  man  go  to  be 
fair  to  your  other  people,  nring  people  was 
tough  for  me  then,  and  it  still  is.  but  I  found 
out  that  it's  usually  the  best  thing  for  all 
concerned." 

Mr.  McFarland  got  his  chance  to  put  bis 
experience  to  work  in  1966,  when  111  health 
farced  the  dynamic  Walter  Barry  to  step 
down  as  bead  of  General  Mills'  vast  con- 
sxuner-foods  operations.  Under  Mr.  Barry, 
who  was  tbe  company's  dominant  executive 
of  the  1940b  and  1060s,  consumer  foods  such 
as  Wheatles,  Cbeerioe  and  Betty  Crocker 
brand  cake  and  dessert  mixes  emerged  as 
Oaneral  Mills'  major  source  of  sales  and 
profits.  He  bad  run  a  virtual  one-man  show 
la.  bis  specialty,  and  his  leaving  created  a 
considerable  void. 

Jim  McFarland  was  one  of  several  execu- 
tives who  were  given  a  shot  at  filling  Mr. 
Barry's  shoes,  and  be  succeeded.  In  less  than 
three  years  be  earned  three  promotions.  In 
mld-1957,  he  was  named  general  manager  for 
consumer  foods  and  a  corporata  vice  p»resl- 
dent,  and  his  salary  was  hiked  to  $40,000  a 
year. 

"It  was  a  great  relief  that  someone  could 
take  over  for  Walter  Barry.  That  was  when 
he  (Mr.  McFarland).  made  a  believer  out  ot 
a  lot  of  us,"  says  Charles  H.  Bell,  company 
president  at  the  time.  Mr.  Bell  is  the  son  of 
James  Ford  Bell,  who  engineered  tbe  alli- 
ance of  regional  millers  that  created  Oenentl 
MlUs  in  1028.  Obarles  BeU  was  chairman  of 
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tb«    rnwipany    wImb    Mr.    ICcFarland    vm 
namaA  prwldant.  Mr.  Bail  azxt  jnoDben  of 
bim  faaUy  ova  mom  600.000  of  0«iMrsl  MlUa 
le^  mMMflB  wriinnn  alomxtm — Um  Urgnat  ain- 
Cie  block. 

mm   OKMXBAI.  KAWUHQB 

Orooary  prcdueta  oraitlniMd  to  proaper  un- 
Aa  Mr.  MePulaiHl,  bat  other  parts  oC  Oan- 
etai  Mills  fell  on  hard  tlmea  In  the  middle 
aod  lata  "608.  The  oonapany  «aa  •uttering 
baaivlly  from  loaaaa  in  ita  ammal-faed  and 
cofBmereiai-fkmr  »«hmth  operatteaa.  In  ad- 
dltKm,  ita  1040s  Tenturea  In  alactronlca  re- 
search and  the  manufacture  of  electric  ap- 
pliances under  the  Betty  Crocker  label  had 
come  a-cropper. 

Oetttnf  rid  of  those  bustnesaes  was  no  easy 
matter.  A  sizable  number  of  long-term  oom- 
mltmenta  were  involved.  Also,  each  opera- 
tion had  the  baoking  of  influential  erecu- 
tlvea  who  firmly  believed  that  the  units 
would  right  themaelvea  tn  time. 

To  remedy  thla  situation.  Charley  Bell  in 
1969  hired  Edwin  Bawllngs,  a  four-star  Air 
Force  general  who,  aa  head  of  that  service's 
world-wide  Materials  Command,  had  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  a  formidable  admin- 
istrator. The  cool  OeiL  Rawllngs  spent  two 
years  learning  about  the  company  with  the 
title  of  flnannlal  vice  president.  In  IMl. 
when  he  waa  elevated  to  toe  presidency,  be 
was  ready  to  move. 

In  short  order,  he  either  sold  or  liquidated 
the  feeds,  research  and  appliance  units  and 
closed  more  than  half  of  the  company's  mil- 
ling capacity,  its  most  venerable  operation. 
Then  he  laimched  an  acquisition  program 
based  around  Oeneral  MUls'  strong  mar- 
keting position  with  housewives  and  children. 
This  eventually  hrought  the  company  mto 
toys  (Kenner  and  LloiMl)  games  (Parker 
Bros.)  and  snack  foods  (Morton  Foods,  Tom 
Huston  Peanuts  and  Cherry-Levis  Farms). 

"Kverybody  knew  what  had  to  be  done,  but 
It  took  an  outsider  to  do  it,"  says  cme  long- 
time General  Mills  hand.  "We  had  become 
soft  In  terms  of  objectivity.  Personal  relations 
between  executives  stood  In  the  way  of 
progress." 

Oen.  Rawllngs  also  gave  a  severe  shake  to 
the  company's  executive  ranks.  Among  others 
things,  he  tnstltuted  frequent  "management 
operation  reviews."  to  which  the  entire  ex- 
ecutive force  'was  summoned  to  repeat  and 
face  the  questions  of  their  peers.  These  ses- 
sions could  get  rough. 

"One  of  our  younger  men  was  holding  forth 
on  a  new  product  his  division  had  introduced 
and  an  older  fellow  broke  in  to  ask  why  we 
were  wasting  so  much  time  on  such  an  In- 
significant item,"  recalls  one  manager.  "The 
young  guy  looked  at  him  hard  and  told  him 
that  the  inslgnlflcant  item'  already  was  turn- 
ing out  as  miidi  profit  as  the  older  guy's 
whole  division.'' 

axD  nrria  "bo"  roLX 

In  the  first  three  years  o<  hla  prasldenoy. 
Qan.  BawUngs  appointed  mac*  tUan  a  soon 
of  new  vlos  presidents  and  division  and  plant 
managers.  Many  of  them  were  young,  bard- 
drlvtaig  men  who  were  new  to  the  oompany. 
Fosemost  among  tbsm  was  Louis  F.  (Bo)  Polk 
Jr.,  an  engineer  and  Harvard  MBA  who  came 
In  1961  at  age  31.  At  varloua  times  In  the  next 
few  years.  Bo  Polk  oversaw  the  Installation  of 
an  Internal  etsnputer  system,  headed  the 
oompany'a  aoqulsltSan  efforta  and  was  its  top 
flnanctal  man.  He  waa  tagged  by  soma  aa 
Oeneral  Milla'  nsxt  baad. 

Some  "old  hands"  got  lost  tn  the  Rawllngs 
shuffle,  but  not  Jim  McFarland.  While  the 
Oeneral  and  his  new  men  were  getting  rid  of 
old  operations  and  acquiring  new  onee,  some- 
one had  to  run  the  buameasas.  He  got  the 
nod. 

"Xd  Rawllngs  wasnt  easy  to  get  to  know — 
he  lent  much  for  smaU  talk — but  after 
awhile  he  and  I  began  to  get  on  weU,"  says  Mr. 
McFarland.  "We  are  both  small-town  boys 
and  we  both  Uke  to-hont  and  fMv.  BesMee.  I 


kaew  tke  biilnsasand  the  people,  and  he 
needed  that." 

Thus,  the  battle  for  suooession  to  the  Oen- 
eral Mills'  presldeocy  was  Joined  between  Jim 
McFarland  and  Bo  Polk,  and  It  would  be 
hard  to  Unaglnff  two  ocntenders  who  are  leas 
alike.  Mr.  McFarland  la  small,  dresses  oon- 
snrvatlTely  and  likes  to  talk  about  things  like 
"corporate  reqmnsiblllty."  Bo  Polk  is  tall, 
colloquial  and  casusl  These  days,  he  wears 
his  hair  longlsh.  When  he  sits  down,  he  Im- 
mediately seeks  out  a  place  to  prop  his  feet. 
His  goods  looks  and  "whlx-kld"  label  made 
him  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  publicity, 
which  dldnt  endear  him  to  some  at  hla  col- 
leaguea. 

In  addition,  Bo  Polk  wanted  Oeneral  Mills 
to  become  a  highly  aggressive  "growth"  com- 
pany, constantly  acquiring  new  businesses 
aad  splnnlng-Qg  old  ones.  This  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  operations-oriented  philos- 
ophy of  most  of  the  company's  officers  And 
directors. 

"Ed  Rawllngs  leaned  to  Polk,  but  Charley 
Bell  and  Just  about  all  the  other  senior  men 
wanted  Jim."  says  a  director.  "When  it  came 
down  to  it.  It  waa  no  contest." 

Bays  Mr.  Bell:  "We  on  the  board  had  de- 
cided to  make  the  most  of  what  we  had  In- 
veeted  Ln  new  buslneesee.  We  felt  that  Jim's 
stability  was  sotnetbing  that  was  best  for  the 
company.  We  believed  that  he'd  keep  things 
in  balance.  He  wasn't  a  wheeling,  dealing 
type  who  might  go  oS  on  a  wild  tangent." 

THS  TOTTNO    TUBKS    LXAVB 

In  late  1967,  Jim  McFarland  was  elected  to 
be  Oeneral  Mills'  president  and  operating 
chief.  The  next  year.  Bo  Polk  left  the  oom- 
pany to  become  president  of  MOM,  the  film- 
maker. 

When  Bo  Polk  left  Oeneral  Mills  several 
other  young  executives  also  quit,  believing 
that  the  company  would  lose  its  "momen- 
tum." Some  stayed,  however,  and  say  that 
they  hsve  been  pleasantly  surprised  with 
Mr.  McFarland  In  this  respect.  The  pace  of 
General  Mills'  acquisitions  has  slowed  under 
his  leadership,  but  he  still  has  taken  the 
oompany  into  several  new  fields,  including 
clothing  (the  1069  purchase  of  David 
Crystal  Inc.,  a  maker  of  sportswear)  and 
restaurants  (the  1970  purchase  of  Red  Lob- 
ster Inns,  which  £f>ecialize  in  seafood).  He 
also  has  accelerated  the  expansion  of  the 
company's  Bontrae  Foods  umt,  which  pro- 
duces meat-like  products  from  spun  soy- 
bean derivatives. 

As  chief  executive,  Mr.  McFarland  has  been 
criticized  for  spending  too  much  time  on 
day-to-day  problems  and  not  enough  on 
long-range  planning.  He  admits  that  "step- 
ping l>ack  and  taking  the  long  view"  was 
something  of  a  problem  after  more  than  30 
years  in  operating  posts,  but  he  thinks  be 
does  this  adequately  now. 

Part  of  the  ctwapany's  planning  load  has 
fallen  on  President  Summer,  despite  his  des- 
ignation as  operaUng  chief.  "Jim  and  I  cross 
over  quite  a  bit,"  says  the  crisp  West  Point 
graduate.  "Oxir  titles  are  mainly  traditional." 

BOW    HZ    OmATSB 

Even  through  he  roee  through  Oeneral 
Mills'  bureaucracy.  Mr.  McFarland  runs  his 
office  in  an  Informal  manner.  When  he  is  in 
Minneapolis,  his  workday  usually  starts  at 
7  or  7:30  ajn.  and  ends  at  about  6:30  pjn. 
For  the  first  hour  or  so,  his  office  Is  open 
without  appointment  to  any  executive  who 
haa  something  to  dtseuss.  Things  are  on  a 
first-name  basis;  if  sn  employe  doeent  call 
him  "Jim,"  the  boae  asks  him  to.  First  names 
"help  areata  a  team  atmosphere."  he  ex- 
plains. 

Mr.  Mc^srland  haa  continued  the  manage- 
ment review  sesaions  begun  by  Oen.  Rawl- 
lngs, but  he  boids  them  less  frequently  and 
they  are  lees  elaborate,  still,  he  is  a  stickler 
for  getting  Information  accurately  and  on 
time.  Bach  division  submits  monthly  profit- 
and-Iose  statements  to  him  aiMl  continually 
updates  its  one-aod-Sve-year  projections. 


The  execuUve  also  Is  a  great  b^ever  la 
setting  iodlvldual  work  goals.  At  the  start  tf 
each  month  he  types  up  a  list  of  four  c*  Ave 
things  be  bapea  to  aooompUsh  In  the  next  10 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  notai 
whether  he  did  them.  All  other  top  ezeeuttvea 
of  the  corporation  are  required  to  do  likewlas 
and  infonn  him  of  the  results.  "At  the  «- 
ecutive  level,  it's  easy  to  be  busy  all  day  and 
not  aceompllah  anything."  he  saya.  "A  lot 
of  this  can  be  avoided  by  setting  objectives 
beforehand." 

In  dealing  with  subordinates,  he  is  five 
with  both  responsibility  and  praise.  "Whati 
your  oplnloti  on  this?  Tou  know  how  highly 
we  respect  your  opinions."  be  tells  a  company 
officer  reporting  to  him  by  phone  on  a  pos- 
sible acquisition. 

At  the  same  time,  he  expects  results.  "U 
you  show  you  can  do  your  Job.  hell  let  you 
do  it  without  looking  over  your  shoulder," 
says  E.  Robert  Kinney,  one  of  Oeneral  Mills' 
three  executive  vice  presidents,  who  came  to 
the  company  in  1968  as  head  of  the  acquired 
Oorton  Corp.,  a  malcer  of  frosen  seafood  prod- 
ucts. "He  doesn't  expect  you  to  be  perfect, 
but  he  hates  surprises.  You'd  better  not  keep 
any  bad  news  from  him." 

A   CKMSOB    FOa   "LAUCB-IN" 

In  addition  to  running  the  company,  Mr. 
McFarland  has  some  important  external 
tasks.  For  one  thing,  he  is  chief  guardian  of 
Oeneral  Mills'  public  image.  As  such,  he  trav- 
els to  New  York  each  year  to  discuss  televi- 
sion programming  with  network  officials: 
much  of  Oeneral  Mills*  tM  million  annual 
spending  for  advertising  goes  to  TV. 

"We  like  to  make  sure  that  the  programs 
we  are  associated  with  are  in  good  taste."  he 
says.  "For  Instance,  we  thought  that  the 
humor  on  the  original  Laugh-In  program 
was  too  risque,  so  we  asked  NBC  to  modify  it. 
I  think  we  and  others  had  an  Impact  on 
that  show  and  made  it  better  fsmily-type 
entertainment." 

For  another,  he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of 
Ume  in  Wsshington  of  late,  seeking  to  coun- 
ter charges  that  raady-to-eat  breakfast  ce- 
reals aren't  nutritious  enough  and  are  too 
expensive.  In  the  1970  controversy  over  nu- 
trition, he  emerged  as  a  leading  spokesman 
for  his  industry.  By  all  accounts,  he  was 
effective  in  this  role;  after  holding  hearings. 
Congress  passed  no  legislation  directed 
against  the  nation's  cereal  makers. 

Appearing  before  legislative  bodies  isn't 
a  task  he  relishes.  "It  irks  me  to  have  to  de- 
fend our  business,  which  has  been  so  con- 
spicuously g^ood  for  everyone  who  has  come 
Into  contact  with  it,"  he  declares.  There  are. 
of  course,  some  people  who  dispute  his  view 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  McFarland  earns  a  large  sslasj  now 
and  is  financially  well-set  for  the  future, 
when  be  stands  to  collect  annual  retirement 
Income  of  upwards  of  $135,000.  Nevertheless, 
he  and  his  wife,  Shirley,  dont  live  lavishly 
and  have  no  plans  to. 

The  couple  have  two  children:  Jeff,  23,  a 
Dckrtmouth  graduate  who  works  for  a  New 
York  movie  booking  agency,  and  Mrs.  Jill 
WUburn.  a  26-year-old  mother  of  one  whose 
husband  is  an  Air  Force  captain.  Since  1961. 
the  McFarlanda  have  lived  in  a  colonial 
ranch  home  in  Edlna,  Minn.,  a  Minneapolis 
subutrb,  which  Is  spacious  and  costly  but  far 
from  the  most  showy  home  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mrs.  McFarland  does  the  cooking  when 
the  couple  eat  at  home,  and  they  have  no 
full-time  domestic  help.  Mr.  McFarland 
drlvea  to  work  himself  in  a  late-model  Cadil- 
lac. 

The  executive  wont  reveal  his  net  worth, 
claiming  that  "it  doesnt  really  amount  to 
all  that  much."  He  says  that  his  main  hold- 
ings are  his  home,  which  he  values  at  about 
«100,000.  and  about  11,000  shares  of  Oeneral 
Mills  common  stock  that  he  acquired  through 
company  stock-option  and  purchase  plans. 

"It's  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  Fve 
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made  any  real  money,  you  know,"  bs  saya. 
"We  got  used  to  living  simply  and  we've 
Just  continued  to  do  so.  I  never  went  out 
after  money  very  seriously,  anyway.  We  like 
to  go  first-class,  of  course,  but  salary  has 
been  loqtortant  to  me  mainly  as  an  indicator 
of  bow  I  waa  doing  in  the  company." 

The  mandatory  retirement  age  for  execu- 
tives at  Oeneral  Mills  is  66,  but  Mr.  McFar- 
land says  he  has  given  little  thought  to  this. 
"When  you  start  thinking  a  lot  about  retire- 
ment, you'd  better  do  it,"  he  says. 

"If  I  did  retire,  I'd  probably  Just  go  mto 
some  other  business,"  he  goes  on.  "Td  open 
a  hamburger  stand  if  it  came  to  that.  Where 
else  could  I  have  as  much  fun  as  Tve  had?" 
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DISCHARaE  PETITION  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  651  MERITS 
SUPPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Pultow)  is  recognised 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week,  our  colleague  from  (3eor- 
gia  (Mr.  Thompson)  filed  a  discharge 
petition  on  House  Joint  ResolutJcai  651, 
which  would  amend  the  Constitution  rel- 
ative to  freedom  from  forced  assignment 
to  schools  or  Jobs  because  of  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

I  believe  I  was  either  the  sixth  or 
seventh  Member  to  sign  this  petition, 
which  needs  218  signatures  if  this  legis- 
lation is  to  be  discharged  from  com- 
mittee. 

With  the  opening  of  school  this  fall, 
we  find  many  school  districts  in  chaos 
because  of  the  courts'  inflexible  stand  in 
regard  to  integration  and  the  necessity 
of  cross- town  busing,  regardless  of  ad- 
verse social  and  economic  impact  on  par- 
ent, child  and  community. 

This  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  end  this  forced  bus- 
ing, but  is  not  intended  to  restore  segre- 
gated school  systems  or  maintain  the 
vestiges  of  segregation  where  It  remains. 
It  simply  seeks  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  is  im- 
economical,  unfair  to  parent  and  child 
alike,  and  imwanted. 

We  can.  must,  and  will  have  quality- 
integrated  public  school  education  in  this 
country,  but  busing  is  the  most  disrup- 
tive and  least  desirable  method  of  achiev- 
ing It.  Next  week,  I  will  Introduce  legisla- 
Uon  which  will,  if  adopted,  provide  a 
more  reasonable  and  rational  means  of 
providing  quality-Integrated  education 
for  all  our  children — not  just  those  in 
the  affluent  suburbs  or  those  whose  par- 
ents are  in  a  position  to  send  them  to 
private  schools— but  all  children.  This 
legislation  wlU  be  so  designed  to  meet 
the  current  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  discharge  petition  filed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oeorgrfa  merits  sup- 
port. His  proposed  amendment  deserves 
nothing  less  than  the  opportunity  to  be 
at  least  debated  by  this  body.  In  the 
meantime,  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
make  that  decision  through  support  of 
the  discharge  petition. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL  ARE 
ALIVE  AND  WELL  AND  LIVINO  IN 
THE  PROMISED  LAND 

fMr.  KOCH  aaked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hla  remaite  at  thta 
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point  in  the  Rzcoan  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KO<^H.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  provide  our  colleagues  with  some  of 
my  observations  on  Israel's  security.  Dur- 
ing the  congressional  recess,  I  spent  3 
weeks  in  that  countiy  and  had  an  op- 
portunity to  view  it  not  only  from  the 
bibhcal  "Dan  to  Beer  Sheba,"  but  as  a 
supporter  of  that  brave  country  from 
the  Golan  Heights  to  Sharm  el-Sheikh 
and  the  Suez  Canal.  Israel  Is  a  country 
of  3  million  people  surrounded  by  six 
Arab  nations  of  100  million  people  all 
bent  on  its  destruction.  Like  many  others 
hi  our  country,  I  have  worried  from  day 
to  day  about  Israel's  survival.  So  far  the 
Israelis  have  survived  three  assaults 
waged  against  it  by  the  Arab  naUons:  in 
1948  the  war  of  liberation,  in  1956  the 
Sinai  campaign,  and  in  1967  the  6-day 
war. 

Between  1956  and  1967  the  friends  of 
Israel  saw  the  many  terrorist  attacks  on 
Israel  citizens,  including  the  sheUing  and 
the   use   of  handgrenades  in   theaters, 
supermarkets,  and  bus  stations,  and  we 
worried  about  her  survival.   After  the 
6-day  war,  we  saw  the  Arab  States  re- 
fuse to  sit  down  at  a  table  and  make 
peace  with  Israel  and  instead  pursue  a 
war  of  attrition.  We  worried  about  how 
long  this  state  of  war  could  go  on  in 
which  Israel  was  being  bombarded  and 
threatened  by  the  Arab  countries  with 
much  greater  manpower  and  with  arms 
suppUed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  And  now 
with  the  cease-fire  we  worry  about  how 
long  this  state  of  relative  peace  can  last. 
I   discussed   Israel's  current  security 
problems  with  officers  in  its  defense  and 
foreign  ministries.  They  made  the  fol- 
loYiing  points:   Prior  to  the  6-day  war 
in  1967  the  state  of  affairs  between  Arab 
States  and  Israel  rested  on  the  suTnlstice 
agreement  signed  in  1956  and  the  Israelis 
were  subject  to  near  daily  attacks  across 
her   borders.  There  was  no  avenue  of 
travel  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors. The  old  walled  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  barred  to  Jews  and  Christians  re- 
siding in  Israel.  No  commercial  transac- 
tions took  place  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  even  though  technically  the 
countries  were  in  a  period  of  armistice. 
In  contrast  to  that  period  of  armistice 
and  the  current  legal  state  of  war  which 
the  Arab  States  insist  exists  between 
them  and  Israel,  the  following  situation 
prevails:   The  entire  city  of  Jerusalem 
is  united  and  people  of  all  faiths— Jews, 
(Thrlstians,  Moslems — from  every  coun- 
try come  to  Jerusalem  to  walk  and  pray 
in  their  respective  holy  places.  This  year 
alone  more  than  100,000  Arabs  coming 
from  numerous  countries,  including  the 
very  Arab  States  nudntaining  the  state 
of  war,  have  visited  Israel  and  Jerusalem. 
Under  Israeli  rule  the  West  Bank  has 
daily  communication  and  teravel   with 
Jordan  on  the  East  Bank  across  2  bridges 
of  which  the  Allenby  Bridge  is  the  most 
famous.  Israeli  exports  to  the  Arab  States 
have  now  reached  an  annual  level  of 
$100  million.  Arab  students  living  tn  Is- 
rael formerly  unable  to  attend  Arab  uni- 
versities outside  of  Israel  now  do  so.  In 
fact  I  visited  the  city  of  El  Quantara  on 
the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal  where  stu- 
dents cross  over  from  Israel  Into  Egypt 
to  attend  the  Cairo  University. 
Terrorism    by    Arab    guerrlllafl    has 


ceased  and  rarely  do  they  Infiltrate 
across  the  Jordan  or  the  Sinai  where  as 
formerly  these  had  been  regular  occur- 
rences. 

The  paradox  is  that  the  former  state 
of  armistice  was  in  fact  a  state  of  war 
and  the  current  state  of  war  is  in  fact 
an  armistice. 

My  feeling  as  I  left  Israel  could  be 
summed  up  in  this  way:  "The  children 
of  Israel  are  alive  and  well  and  living  tn 
the  Promised  Land." 


INTRODUCTTON  OP  FISHERIES 
LEGISLATION 

fMr.  BEGICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
next  few  days.  I  will  be  Introducing  a 
group  of  bills  Intended  to  provide  essen- 
tial assistance  to  the  American  fl.'^hing 
industry.  In  doing  so.  I  join  a  growing 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
who  recognize  the  critical  needs  In  this 
area. 

The  fishing  industry,  bearing  one  of 
our  Nation's  strongest  heritages,  la  in 
the  midst  of  a  decline  which  Is  being  felt 
in  every  fisheries  area  of  the  country.  At 
a  time  when  it  should  be  booming,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  world  is  seeking  new 
sources  of  food,  American  flsheiles  are 
failing  to  move  forward  economically. 

The  decline  Is  curious  In  that  the  in- 
dustrywide totals  are  somewhat  mis- 
leading In  dLsr.lgsing  the  problem.  In 
spite  of  increased  volumes  of  fish  landed, 
higher  value  of  yearly  catches,  and  a 
substantially  higher  demand  for  fish 
products,  the  American  flshing  industry 
is  simply  not  expanding  at  nearly  the 
rate  of  expansion  of  the  world's  fisheries 
industry. 

Even  more  disheartening  is  that  what- 
ever gains  are  made  by  the  American 
fishing  industry  as  a  whole,  few  of  the 
gains  are  being  felt  by  the  individual 
fisherman,  his  family  or  bis  community. 
A  case  in  point  is  Alaska,  long  one  of  the 
UJ3.  fisheries  leaders.  In  1970.  when  the 
total  wholesale  value  of  fish  caught  in 
Alaska  Increased  to  $214.6  million,  the 
per  capita  earnings  of  each  fisherman 
was  only  $4,475.  This  return  to  the  indi- 
vidual fisherman  is  distressingly  repre- 
sentative of  the  failure  of  the  industry 
to  provide  its  workers  with  the  compen- 
sation their  labor  should  donand. 

■Hie  legislation  I  will  Introduce  was 
chosen  to  address  this  and  a  number  of 
the  other  central  problems  facing  our 
commercial  fisheries.  In  addition,  these 
bills  refiect  my  best  judgment  of  the  pro- 
visions which  can  most  appropriately 
solve  the  special  problems  of  the  Alaska 
fisheries  industry,  the  Individual  Alaskan 
fisherman,  and  his  community. 

So  that  all  my  colleagues  can  better 
understand  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
Alaska  fisheries  Industry.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  them  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  excellent  summary  of  Its  economic 
potential  and  problems.  It  was  pr^ared 
only  a  few  months  ago  by  the  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Plan- 
ning In  Alaska  aa  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
work  entitled,  "Strategies  for  Economic 
Development  In  Alaska": 
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As  an  MononUc  activity  In  Alaslca.  <Ub«rtae 
are  second  only  to  i>etroIeum  and  Ln  tbe  fore- 
seeable future  should  continue  to  prorlde 
relatively  blgb  levels  of  employmsnt  for  botb 
Alaskans  and  nonresidenta  and  a  aouroe  of 
substantial  revenues  to  the  state.  Unlike 
mineral  and  petroleum  reeotircea  which  are 
nonrenewable,  fisheries  are  renewable  re- 
sources, and  as  such,  they  are  managed  on  a 
biological  sustained  yield  basis.  This  man- 
agement responsibility  rests  with  the  Alaaka 
Department  of  Plah  and  Oame  within  the 
Inland  waters  of  the  state  and  the  three- 
mile  territorial  sea.  That  fisheries  are  also 
a  politically  potent  force  In  Alaska  la  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  In  an  otherwise  gen- 
eral Constitution,  a  q;>eclflo  prohibition 
against  "exclusive  right  of  flaherles"  was 
adopted  and  that  the  first  ordinance  voted 
upon  by  the  people  of  Alaska  abolished  the 
use  of  fish  traps. 

The  commercial  fishing  Industries  of  Alas- 
ka continue  to  Increase  in  total  dollar  value 
each  year,  but  are  diminishing  In  Importance 
relative  to  other  activities  and  other  resource 
development.  The  financial  returns.  Individ- 
ually, to  many  of  those  Alaskans  who  par- 
ticipate In  the  harvesting  and  processing  of 
the  fisheries  are  minimal,  but  lacking  other 
employment  opportunities  In  Alaska  as  an 
alternative,  fiaberles-^eeplte  seaeonablllty, 
uncertainty,  and  economic  Inefficiency — will 
continue  as  a  source  of  employment  and  some 
Income  for  many  Alaskans. 

For  several  years  Alaska  has  been  the  na- 
tion's top  state  In  terms  of  the  annual  value 
of  flah  landings.  Kodlak  Is  the  second  most 
Important  port  In  the  entire  nation  in  value 
paid  to  fishermen  for  catches.  Alaaka  com- 
mercial fisheries  are  concentrated  in  high 
vailue  stocks  which  Include  the  following 
major  elements:  salmon,  halibut,  shellfish, 
herring,  and  marine  mammals. 

nOBZJDU 

Alaska  has  about  20,000  fishermen  *»>'"g 
part  In  Its  fisheries,  with  a  wholesale  value 
of  1314.6  million  in  1870  and  9189.6  million 
value  to  the  fishermen.  Thia  results  In  a  per 
capita  Income  of  94,475  from  fishing.  One  of 
the  difficulties  In  increasing  this  per  capita 
return  is  that  fisheries  are  a  common  prop- 
erty resource  open  to  entry  by  all,  resident 
and  nonresident,  VS.  cltlsens  and  foreign 
nationals.  n.S.  nationals  are  prohibited  from 
high-seas  salmon  fishing,  while  treaty  re- 
strictions are  the  only  limitation  on  foreign 
harvesting  of  Alaska  fisheries.  Another  prob- 
lem Is  that  managing  the  fisherlea  on  a  sus- 
tained-yield basis  has  led  to  reductions  In 
seasons  already  short  by  the  nature  of  fish 
runs,  as  well  as  gear  llxnitationa  as  means  of 
limiting  the  taking  of  fish.  This  makes  entry 
more  attractive  for  the  avocatlonal  fisher- 
man since  he  can  compete  more  equally  with 
the  professional  under  these  restrictions. 

The  net  result  la  a  large  number  of  non- 
resident and/ or  part-time  fishermen,  many 
of  whom  do  not  spend  their  returns  from 
flshlng,  even  In  part.  In  Alaska.  Thus  the 
total  value  of  fishing  to  fishermen  overstates 
the  Importance  of  fisheries  In  the  state's 
economy. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  employment  ac- 
counted for  imder  manufacturing  Is  in  fish 
processing.  The  fifty  salmon  canneries  in 
Alaska  are  owned  primarily  by  out-of-state 
Interests  and  their  seasonal  labor  force  Is 
recruited  primarily  In  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California.  The  9  shellfish  canneries  and 
35  freezer  facilities  tend  to  employ  local  resi- 
dents to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
salmon  canneries. 

Fisheries  Is  a  labor-intensive  Industry,  al- 
though capital  remains  a  significant  factor 
of  production.  For  a  capital-poor  state  such 
as  Alaska,  labor-intensive  endeavors  return 
within  the  state  a  higher  proportion  of  final 
product  value.  As  such,  much  of  the  return 


from  the  value  added  to  the  product  goes  to 
labor;  and  growth  In  fish  processing  induces 
growth  in  Industries  supporting  it. 

The  lack  of  local  capital  baa  somewhat  In- 
hibited the  pace  of  the  shift  from  canning  to 
freezing  as  the  major  method  of  fish  process- 
ing. This  lack  has  also  deterred  the  growth 
o'  locally  owned  cooperatives. 

The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  sees 
three  major  problems  In  sustaining  the  well 
being  of  Alaska's  fiaheries:  insufficient  bio- 
logical and  marketing  knowledge  to  manage 
the  resources;  insufficient  protection  from 
foreign  fishing  fleets:  and  insufficient  under- 
standing of  the  effects  of  pollutants  on  liv- 
ing marine  resources  All  three  of  these  are 
areas  requiring  major  policy  and  program  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  problem. 

POTEKTIAL 

Fisheries  are  a  renewable  but  not  inex- 
haustible resource.  They  must  be  sustained 
in  production  and  not  overharvested.  Basi- 
cally the  resource  base  of  Alaska  fisheries  is 
in  a  healthy  biological  condition.  The  present 
harvest  constitutes  about  10  percent  of  the 
estimated  sustainable  annual  harvest  of  all 
fisheries  resources.  However,  high  value 
stocks  are  being  exploited  close  to  their  limits 
while  many  demersal  species  are  not  utilized 
at  all  by  Alaskan  fishermen.  There  is  no 
foreseeable  change  in  this  {»ttern. 

Trends  suggested  for  the  fisheries  to  1980 
under  present  legal  and  management  condi- 
tions are:  (1)  total  average  production  wlU 
Increase  37  percent;  (2)  participating  fish- 
ermen will  increase  42  percent;  (3)  average 
per  capita  take  will  decrease  6  percent;  and 
(4)  average  per  capita  receipts  will  increase 
30  percent  measured  in  constant  dollars. 

Increasing  production  above  the  projected 
level  will  require  utilization  of  lower- value 
fish  stocks  and  more  efficient  management  of 
the  hlgb-v&lue  stocks.  This  will  require  a 
major  effort  to  control  domestic  and  inter- 
national fisheries  and  to  develop  markets  for 
the  low-value  stocks. 

Increasing  Income  of  fishermen  will  re- 
quire restrictions  on  entry  to  a  fishery  to  the 
level  at  which  It  can  provide  an  adequate 
annual  wage  for  participants 

This  summary  should  provide  a  good 
background  for  imderstanding  the  eco- 
nomic problems  and  potential  of  the 
Alasksui  fisheries.  An  additional  problem 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  this  summary, 
but  which  is  of  growing  concern  to 
Alaskan  fishermen,  is  the  Increasing 
amount  of  fishing  activity  off  Ala,ska  by 
foreign  fishing  fleets.  In  1970  and  1971. 
this  activity  has  begim  to  seriously 
threaten  the  U.S.  fisheries  resources  in 
Alaska,  and  new  measures  are  certainly 
warranted.  More  will  be  said  on  this 
later,  as  the  legislation  I  propose  is  in- 
troduced. 

A  final  problem  for  mention  here  was 
only  hinted  at  in  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee report.  The  problem  relates  to  the 
welfare  of  the  fishing  community  itself. 
In  Alaska,  this  situation  has  become 
acute,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  changes 
for  the  better  in  the  quality  of  life  for 
Alaskan  fisherman  must  begin  in  their 
homes  and  communities.  A  central  aspect 
of  this  problem  is  that  all  processing  and 
marketing  of  Alaska's  catch  takes  place 
far  from  the  fishing  grounds.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  expand,  through  cooperative  en- 
terprise, the  range  of  services  which  can 
be  maintained  at  the  local  level.  If  the 
fishing  communities  of  Alaska  and  other 
States  could  begin  to  control  greater  seg- 
ments of  the  storage,  processing,  and 
marketing  of  the  fish  caught  by  that 
community,  the  quality  of  life  in  these 


communities  would  be  raised  through 
self-help. 

Although  I  have  focused  this  state- 
ment on  the  problems  of  the  Alaska 
fisheries,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  I  am  speaking  for  all  American 
coastal  States  on  this  problem.  We  share 
In  this  concern  regarding  one  of  our 
finest  and  most  Important  industries,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  seeking  the  best  available 
solutions. 

Today,  I  will  be  introducing  a  single 
bill,  the  Fisheries  Development  Act  of 
1971,  which  in  its  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  affords  an  excel- 
lent beginning  for  improvements  in  the 
situation  confronting  the  American  com- 
mercial fishing  industry.  On  the  follow- 
ing days,  I  will  be  introducing  addi- 
tional groups  of  bills.  The  first  will  deal 
with  the  fishing  waters  of  the  United 
States,  the  definition  and  protection  of 
those  waters  and  the  conservation  of 
American  fisheries  resources. 

The  second  will  relate  to  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  American  fishermen  in 
improving,  modernizing  and  expanding 
their  activities,  and  to  programs  designed 
to  assist  fishing  communities. 

The  bill  introduced  today,  the  Fisheries 
Development  Act  of  1971,  Is  based  an  a 
bill  introduced  earlier  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Edward  Kxnnkdt.  In  my  view,  it 
represents  a  strong  statement  regarding 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  changes 
needed  to  revitalize  the  American  fishing 
would  be  a  crucial  beginning  in  returning 
industry.  The  bill  Includes  eight  points 
which  shape  a  program  which,  if  enacted, 
American  fishing  to  a  position  of  world 
leadership. 

First,  the  bill  provides  for  a  fishing  ex- 
tension service  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior with  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  fishing 
£ind  an  educational  center  for  members 
of  the  American  fishing  community.  This 
provision  recognizes  that  a  failure  of 
communication  vdthln  the  Industry  is  a 
central  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  an  authoriza- 
tion for  technical  assistance  grants.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  program  will  enable 
American  fishermen  to  modernize  their 
techniques  and  to  have  the  financial  sup- 
port to  back  up  the  Ingenuity  which  has 
always  served  them  so  well.  Navlgatioo 
assistance,  sonar,  modem  gear  and  safety 
equipment  will  all  be  Included  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  f  imds  and  serv- 
ices designed  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  fisheries  resources.  In 
Alaska,  this  meajis  the  beginning  of  utili- 
zation of  the  bottom-fish  resources  of  the 
Qulf  of  Alaska,  long  recognized  as  one  of 
the  major  unused  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  In  other  areas  of  the  Nation, 
equally  important  and  heretofore  unutil- 
ized resources  will  be  developed. 

Fourth,  the  bill  encourages  the  rapid 
development  of  fish  protein  concentrate. 
In  its  utilization  of  previously  unused  re- 
sources and  its  response  to  clear  world 
food  needs,  this  Is  a  crucial  area.  Provi- 
slons  in  the  bill  would  authorize  new  re- 
search and  would  enable  production  of 
this  new  product  to  move  forward  rapidly 
as  a  new  food  source. 
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Fifth,  the  bill  would  provide  financial 
encouragement  to  fishermen's  coopera- 
tive organizations,  and  sixth,  it  would 
give  financial  support  to  new  fish  mar- 
keting strategies  and  agreements.  To- 
gether, these  two  provisions  should  work 
to  give  the  fishermen  a  ne*  share  of 
control  in  the  final  disposition  of  the 
fisli  they  labor  for  so  hard.  In  Alaska, 
where  much  of  the  fishing  activity  Is  cen- 
tered in  remote  villages,  this  sort  of  de- 
velopment is  extremely  Important.  Pre- 
vious work  done  in  organizing  rural  co- 
operatives will  be  applicable  to  new  proc- 
essing and  marketin?  plan?. 

Seventh,  the  bill  provides  for  a  new, 
regularized  system  of  reviewing  fish  im- 
ports. A  semiannual  review  of  Imports 
and  a  statement  of  the  effect  of  imports 
on  the  domestic  Industry  would  enable 
completely  new  responses  when  undesir- 
able situations  arise.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  tn  this  period  of  fisheries 
decline,  maximum  economic  protection 
must  be  given  to  our  domestic  fisher- 
man. 

Eighth,  and  extremely  important,  the 
bill  provides  an  authorization  for  a  CMn- 
plete  review  of  fishing  regulations  at  all 
levels  of  government.  The  goal  of  such 
a  review  would  be  the  formation  of  uni- 
form regulations  directed  toward  the 
maximum  utilization  of  the  U.S.  fisheries 
resources. 

In  earlier  remarks  on  this  bill.  Senator 
Kennedy  cited  the  applicability  of  this 
act  to  the  New  England  fishermen 
There  is  no  question  that  the  act 
will  be  similarly  beneficial  to  the  fisher- 
men of  Alaska.  Anyone  who  Iw.s  spent 
time  around  fi.shing  communities  under- 
stands the  harsh  conditions  under  which 
fishermen  must  work  in  return  for  only 
moderate  returns.  The  fact  that  fishing 
became  one  of  our  Nation's  leading  indus- 
tries is  a  tribute  to  the  detemunation 
and  independence  of  American  fisher- 
men, and  this  bill  is  intended  to  capital- 
ize on  those  qualities.  In  its  extensive  re- 
liance on  self-help,  I  believe  the  bill 
places  the  responsibility  for  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  fishing  industry  on  very 
broad  shoulders— the  shoulders  of  the 
fishermen  themselves.  I  urge  favorable 
and  deliberate  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Continuing  in  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  provide  much  needed 
assistance  to  the  American  fishing  In- 
dustry, the  bills  1  am  introducing  in  this 
second  section  have  a  simple  and  direct 
theme.  That  theme  is  the  increased  pro- 
tection of  American  fishing  waters  and 
fish  resources,  especially  from  the  threat 
of  foreign  fishing  activities. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
spent  time  considering  this  problem  is 
very  well  aware  of  the  situation.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  level  of  foreign  fishing  ac- 
tivity off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  drastically,  and  is  increas- 
ing yearly  at  an  accelerating  rate.  In  the 
last  year,  "incidents"  involving  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  fishermen  have  become 
all  too  common. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  can  eas- 
ily be  seen  in  the  monthly  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ccm- 
mercc  on  Foreign  Fishing  off  U.S. 
coasts.  Tlie  report  for  June  1971,  was 
typical.  Region  bv  region,  here  is  a 
summary  of  the  activity  dnrin?  that  tirrp. 


orr  AXASKA 
A  total  of  nearly  500  foreign  vessels 
fished  in  June  off  the  coast  of  Alaska. 
Japan  had  about  400  vessels,  mostly  fish- 
ing for  salmon.  The  Russian  fieet  was 
down  to  30  vessels  after  reaching  a  high 
of  nearly  200  in  February.  A  12-ves8el 
South  Korean  fieet  arrived  in  mid-June 
and  was  expected  to  stay  imtil  Septem- 
ber. 

NOaTRWKST    ATLANTIC 

A  total  of  185  vessels  fished  this  area 
off  New  England  in  June,  down  from 
310  vessels  in  May.  There  were  121  Rus- 
sian vessels,  and  others  from  Poland, 
East  Germany,  West  (jermsiny.  Bul- 
garia, Romsinia,  and  Greece. 

OFF    SOTJTHEaN    U.S.    COASTS 

A  total  of  65  Mexican  and  Cuban  ves- 
sels fished  this  area,  along  with  nu- 
merous Russian  fishing  and  support 
vessels. 

OFF    THE    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST 

A  total  of  70  vessels,  all  from  Russia, 
fished  the  waters  off  Washington,  and 
Oregon  in  June.  Large  catches  were  ob- 
served on  a  number  of  these  vessels. 

These  figures  make  the  situation  very 
clear.  In  some  areas,  foreign  fleets  fish 
American  coastal  waters  mere  exten- 
sively than  do  the  American  fishermen 
themselves.  The  detrimental  effects  of 
this  activity  the  becoming  distressingly 
obvious. 

First,  American  management  and  con- 
servation programs  for  fisheries  re- 
sources are  based  on  proj"ections  which 
are  made  incorrect  by  the  greatly  in- 
creased activity.  In  addition,  certain  for- 
eign fishing  practices,  even  though  done 
in  international  waters,  are  destructive 
of  pi-eviously  established  U.S.  programs. 
The  taking  of  immature  fish  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  such  practices,  and  the  lack  of 
coordination  between  such  practices  and 
American  practices  seriously  undermines 
the  conservation  and  management  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States. 

Second,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
this  increased  foreign  fishing  off  the  U.S. 
coast  Is  decreasing  the  catch  of  individ- 
ual U.S.  fishermen,  either  at  present  or 
by  insuring  a  decrease  in  the  future. 

Finally,  the  result  at  the  end  of  this 
process  is  that  the  fish  caught  in  the 
foreign  fisheries  operation  are  processed 
abroad  and  imported  back  into  the 
United  States,  establishing  an  increas- 
ingly poor  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
The  increase  in  this  deficit  for  1970  was 
17  percent  over  the  1969  deficit. 

The  present  United  States  response  to 
this  total  situation  is,  in  my  view,  inade- 
quate. The  system  for  delineating  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  and  contiguous  fisheries  zone 
is  subject  to  exceptions  created  by  trea- 
ties and  agreements;  the  system  for  en- 
forcement of  the  protected  areas  is  in- 
adequate to  provide  full  protection;  and 
the  attitude  regarding  violations  has  a 
history  of  being  excessively  gentle  with 
transgressors  for  fear  of  endangering  in- 
ternational relationships.  The  final  pay- 
ment for  these  failures  is  made  by  the 
American  fisherman,  and  I  believe  this 
must  stop.  A  number  of  important  im- 
mediate changes  are  proposed  in  the 
bills  I  am  introducing  today. 

The  first  bill  I  am  Introducing  deals 
with  the  problem  of  proper  delineation  of 
the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous 


fishing  zone.  Although  my  strongest 
feeling  at  present  is  that  this  entire 
issue  must  be  discussed  and  resolved  in 
the  Immediate  future,  one  action  can 
and  should  be  taken  by  this  Congress. 
This  action,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  is  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  straight  base- 
line method  for  determining  the  inward 
boundary  of  the  3-inile  territorial  sea, 
thus  affectmg  the  extended  area  for  the 
12-milie  fisheries  zone. 

Under  present  standards,  the  baseline, 
or  inner  line  from  which  the  3-  and  12- 
mile  boimdaries  are  extended,  is  the  low- 
water  line  along  the  coast.  The  straight 
baseline  standard  would  alter  this  pat- 
tern to  allow  the  drawing  of  a  straight 
baseline  across  the  headlands  of  an  in- 
dentation or  bay  in  the  coastline  or  be- 
tween islands  which  fringe  a  coastal 
area.  Only  where  the  opening  of  a  bay 
exceeds  24  miles  would  the  straight  base- 
line method  not  include  the  bay  within 
the  territorial  sea,  and  in  that  situation, 
the  line  can  be  dravra  across  at  the 
point  where  the  bay  narrows  to  24  miles. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  are  ob- 
vious. It  allows  the  United  States  to 
expand  the  area  of  the  territorial  sea 
to  which  possession  may  be  claimed,  and 
greatly  increases  the  potential  for  do- 
mestic control  of  the  marine  resources 
of  the  coastal  area.  For  some  coastal 
States  like  Alaska,  this  will  increase  the 
area  subject  to  regulation  by  either  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  by  as  much 
as  30  percent. 

The  important  gain  from  sucii  an  in- 
creased area  will  be  felt  eventually  in 
the  conservation  of  American  fish  re- 
sources. The  increased  area  will  mean 
that  over  a  greater  area  than  ever  be- 
fore, foreign  fishermen  will  have  to  re- 
spect the  same  stringent  fishing  regula- 
tions which  for  so  long  have  bound  onlj 
the  fishermen  ol  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  firm  intention  that  the  even- 
tual result  in  this  area  will  be  the  full 
consideration  of  additional  territorial 
and  contiguous  fishery  zone  concepts, 
including  the  possibility  of  extensions  to 
200  nautical  miles  and  the  concept  of 
utilizing  the  Continental  Shelf  as  a  de- 
lineation. These  additional  measures  for 
extending  the  area  of  American  control 
will  have  to  be  used  in  time  if  no  satis- 
factory alternative  means  of  controlling 
foreign  fishing  activrities  is  found  or 
agreed  upon. 

For  the  present,  adoption  of  the 
straight  baseline  method  is  essential,  and 
provides  an  excellent  foimdation  for  fu- 
ture changes. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
deals  with  the  one  factor  which  must  be 
present  to  make  any  boimdary  extension 
meaningful — an  adequate  sj^tem  of  en- 
forcement. The  responsibUity  for  this 
task  falls  almost  entirely  on  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  and  it  is  a  responsibility 
well  served  whenever  adequate  facilities 
and  funds  are  made  available.  As  an 
Alaskan,  It  is  mv  feeling  that  such  facili- 
ties and  funds  have  not  been  made  avail- 
able, and  additional  protective  capability 
is  neces-sarv.  For  this  reason.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  establL<5hment  of  a  new  and  fully 
eqmuped  Const  Guard  Station  at  a  loca- 
tion to  be  determined  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
area  of  Alaska. 
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Tbe  reasons  for  the  estabUshment  of 
such  a  staUan  are  very  stroog.  Taken  on 
balance,  I  beUere  It  is  poasible  to  say  that, 
among  all  the  fisheries  areas  of  the 
United  States,  the  waters  of  Alaska  have 
the  highest  productivity  and  tbe  highest 
level  of  foreign  fishing  tu^tlvlttes  as  com- 
pared to  the  level  of  Coast  Onard  pro- 
tection possible  with  present  facilities. 
The  figures  are  revealing. 

As  a  State.  Alaska  led  all  others  In  1970 
in  the  value  of  its  catch  to  flshennen  at 
$89.7  million.  As  a  single  State  fisheries 
region  Alaska  produced  11  percent  of 
the  total  volume  of  the  UJB.  catch.  At 
the  same  time,  the  level  of  foreign  fishing 
activities  in  these  rich  Alaskan  waters  is 
the  highest,  month  by  month,  of  any  n.8. 
coastal  area.  In  June  of  1971.  nearly  500 
foreign  vessels  fished  off  the  Alaska  coast. 
This  Is  an  area  which  requires  the 
strongest  sort  of  coastal  protection. 

I  would  in  no  way  suggest  that  the 
Coast  Ouard  Is  performing  at  any  but  the 
highest  standards,  given  presently  exist- 
ing facilities.  On  the  contrary.  I  share 
with  most  Alaskans  a  deep  pride  and 
fondness  regarding  the  Coast  Ouard  and 
its  long  service  to  our  State.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  the  waters  of  the  Bristol 
Bav  reoiilre  additional  protection. 

The  major  station  offering  present 
Coast  Otiard  protection  In  this  ares  is 
the  station  at  Kodiak  Island  on  the  Oulf 
of  Alaska.  The  aircraft  and  cutters  os>- 
eratlng  out  of  this  station  have  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  the  past  year,  spotting 
foreign  vessels  In  violation  of  American 
waters  and,  whenever  possible,  making 
arrests.  In  spite  of  this  activity,  a  great 
number  of  the  reported  violations  have 
been  in  the  Bristol  Bay,  separated  from 
Kodiak  by  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  200  to 
500  nautical  miles,  and  a  wide  range  of 
extremely  difficult  weather  conditions. 
It  is  simply  Impossible,  on  many  occa- 
sions, toe  a  cutter  to  reach  the  site  of  a 
violation  in  the  Bristol  Bay  before  the 
offender  has  departed.  The  same  is  true 
of  sea  rescue  operations  in  the  Bristol 
Bay. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  bill  is  an 
expression  of  need  and  a  request  for  In- 
vestigation and  consideration.  The  fa- 
cility I  envision  would  Include  both  air 
and  sea  capability,  and  a  wide  range  of 
Coast  Ouard  servleee.  The  location  of  the 
station  should  be  determined  at  a  later 
time  based  on  the  same  considerations 
of  proximity  which  lead  me  to  Introduce 
this  bllL  I  believe  that  this  measure  Is 
essential  to  make  meaningful  whatever 
territorial  and  fisheries  boundaries  are 
established. 

A  third  bill  being  introduced  today  Is 
in  the  spirit  which  must  finally  be  called 
upon  to  solve  most  of  the  problems  of 
the  world's  fisheries.  The  bill  Is  a  con- 
current resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  additional  steps  in  prepara- 
Uon  for  the  1973  United  NaUons  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  l^^edficaUy,  it  re- 
quests the  conference  to  cimslder  the 
subject  of  anadromoiis  fish.  In  Introduc- 
ing this  measure,  I  express  my  hope  for 
and  belief  in  international  resolutions  of 
serious  problems  like  the  world's  threat- 
ened fisheries. 

The  proposed  resolution  is  simple  and 
struightforward.  Anadromous  fish,  par- 


ticularly the  North  Pacific  salmon,  pre- 
sent a  special  problem  of  fisheries  con- 
servation. In  a  blrth-to-death  mlgra- 
tlonal  pattern  which  briiigs  this  amaaing 
9>ecie«  back  to  its  specific  birthplace  for 
its  reproductive  cycle  and  death,  the 
natl(Xi  where  the  spawning  groimd  is 
located  must  assume  a  very  special  role. 
Because  the  bulk  of  the  world's  stock  of 
these  fish  is  spawned  in  North  American 
streams,  the  United  States  and  its  fisher- 
men have  a  special  burden  to  bear. 

The  forbearance  of  American  fisher- 
men in  taking  limited  catches  of  salmon 
so  as  to  Insxire  an  adequate  escapement 
for  future  stocks  Is  a  measiue  now  well 
integrated  into  the  fisheries  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska.  The  problem 
arises  when  this  forbearance  is  not 
matched  by  similar  self-  or  governmen- 
tal-restraint on  the  part  of  foreign  fish- 
ing nations.  Such  a  problem  currently 
exists,  and  must  be  a  prlmaur  point  of 
advocacy  by  the  United  States  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in  an  effort 
to  se^  broad  accords  on  this  question. 

At  present,  the  Ihtematlonal  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Convention  provides  an 
"abstention  line"  at  longitude  175'  W. 
to  which  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Japan  have  agreed  to  adhere  by 
fishing  only  on  their  side  of  the  line. 
The  failure  of  Korea  to  be  included 
makes  this  agreement  less  than  fully 
successful,  and  at  times  endangers  Its 
existence. 

The  real  point  Is  that  imlversal  inter- 
national agreement  on  this  issue  must  be 
the  goal.  Failing  this,  the  United  States 
must  seriously  consider  imllateral  action, 
which  will  include  the  assertion  of  a  pro- 
prietary interest  In  the  anadromous  fish 
spawning  in  U.S.  waters.  The  UJJ.  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  offers  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  this  final  step. 

At  the  present  time,  U.S.  prepara- 
tion for  the  1973  Conference  Is  taking 
place.  U.S.  planning  for  the  Confer- 
ence is  centered  around  the  law  of 
the  sea  task  force  imder  the  primary 
guidance  of  the  State  Department. 
This  interagency  group  is  moving  for- 
ward on  schedule,  but  I  must  note  two 
possible  shortcomings  in  their  work. 
First,  the  preparation  of  both  private 
fisheries  business  Interests  and  the  Indi- 
vidual American  fisherman.  Second,  the 
problem  of  anadromous  fish  does  not 
seem  to  be  receiving  proper  emphasis. 

I  believe  the  preparation  for  the  Con- 
ference could  very  well  benefit  from  rem- 
edying these  possible  shortcomings  by 
calling  a  prepeu^tory  conference  as  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution.  The  emphasis  of 
such  a  confa?ence  should  not  (Sily  be  de- 
voted to  the  proper  U.S.  position  on 
anadromous  fish  to  be  taken  at  the 
Conference,  but  should  rely  heavily  on 
representatives  of  the  private  sector  of 
the  anadromous  fishing  industry.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  Conference  can  greatly  en- 
hance the  chances  for  an  international 
agreement  on  this  issue  which  fully  rep- 
resents the  U.S.  position. 

The  final  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
represents  the  strongest  protective  sanc- 
tions of  any  of  these  blUs  and,  in  a  sense, 
recognizes  that  the  provisions  of  the 
other  bills  may  sometimes  fall  short  in 
offering    full    protection    to    American 


fishermen  and  Bsh.  resources.  The  full 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  even  with  terri- 
torial and  fisheries  boundaries  firmly 
and  rationally  established,  even  with  tbe 
best  surface  and  air  enforcement,  and 
even  with  unprecedoited  intematlrauU 
accord,  there  exists  a  strong  likelihood 
that  foreign  fisheries  activities  will  re- 
main a  substantial  threat  to  American 
fishermen.  At  the  present  time,  the  sit- 
uation is  much  worse  than  this,  as  tbe 
statistics  included  earlier  disclose. 

Two  general  types  of  foreign  fisheries 
activity  constitute  the  major  portion  of 
this  threat  to  American  fisheries.  The 
first  are  direct  violations  of  U.S 
territorial  and  fisheries  zones  which  go 
undiscovered,  uncaught  or  if  caught, 
punished  at  a  nondeterrent  level.  At 
present,  the  worst  a  violator  may  fear  is 
some  delay  or  financial  Inconvenience. 
Although  this  situation  is  Improving,  a 
realistic  deterrent  does  not  exist. 

The  second  type  of  threat  is  where 
foreign  fishing  fieets  operate  in  interna- 
tional waters  off  the  U.S.  coasts,  and 
engage  in  practices  which  render  VS. 
mtulne  resources  conservation  pro- 
grams and  practices  meaningless.  All 
American  fishermen  Eire  familiar  with 
practices  involving  the  taking  of  exces- 
sive catches  or  Immature  fish  or  the  use 
of  gear  having  the  same  detrimental  ef- 
fect. In  most  cases,  present  United 
States  or  international  law  offers  no  real 
protection. 

The  greater  tragedy  of  this  entire  pat- 
tern is  that  in  many  cases,  the  fish 
which  are  taken  by  these  means  so  detri- 
mental to  American  fish  resources  are 
processed  in  the  foreign  country  and 
then  imported  directly  back  into  the 
United  States  at  favorable  prices.  Thus, 
competition  for  American  fishermen  and 
processors  is  being  permitted  based  on 
a  foreiea  fish  catch  accomplished  in  vio- 
lation of  U.S.  standards. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  offers 
a  tough  economic  sanction  against  these 
harmful  actions  by  foreign  fishing  fleets. 
Upon  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  that  nationsils  of  a  foreign 
country  are  conducting  fishing  opera- 
tions in  a  manner  which  diminishes  the 
effectiveness  of  UJ3.  marine  resources 
conservation  programs,  or  which  Inter- 
fere with  other  US.  laws,  treaties  or 
practices,  an  importation  ban  may  be 
placed  against  all  the  fish  products  of 
the  offending  country. 

Others  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  introduced  similar  legislation,  and 
aJl  have  done  so  In  frustration  over  the 
present  scheme  of  protection  for  Ameri- 
can fishermen.  All  have  recognized  that 
this  bin  offers  the  maximum  sanction  in 
today's  society:  damage  to  the  pocket- 
book.  I  believe  it  will  be  successful  if  en- 
acted, and  urge  all  deliberate  haste  in  its 
consideration. 

These  four  bills  Introduced  today  rep- 
resent a  pattern  which  I  believe  may  be 
successfully  followed  in  achieving  the  de- 
sired level  of  protection  for  U.S.  fisher- 
men and  fish  resources.  It  Involves  first, 
the  establishment  of  firm  and  rationally 
based  boundaries  for  fisheries  Jurisdic- 
tion; second,  an  adequate  scheme  for 
enforcement  and  surveillance  capability 
and  punitive  measures;  third,  a  compre- 
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bensive  att«npt  to  seek  international 
agreements  which  would  hopefully  ob- 
viate the  necessity  for  enforcement  and 
punishment;  and  fourth,  a  willingness  to 
use  strong  economic  sanctions  where  nec- 
essary to  protect  flsh  resources  which 
cannot  be  protected  otherwise.  I  would 
urge  the  prompt  consideration  of  this 
approach  and  the  legislation  submitted 
today  to  carry  it  forward. 


GREECE:   AN  UP-TO-DATE  ASSESS- 
MENT BY  HELEN  VLACHOS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbco«d  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  military  dictatorship  in 
Oreece  continues  to  tighten  its  grip  and 
tbe  official  American  attitude  continues 
ambiguous,  at  best. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  April  1967 
coup,  many  of  us  said  that  Colonel  Papa- 
dopoulos  and  his  clique  would  attempt 
to  hang  on  to  power  as  long  as  possible. 
This  view  was  disputed  by  American 
policymakers  at  the  time.  Hardly  any 
serious  observer  disputes  this  now.  Un- 
fortimately,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Oreece 
Henry  Tasca  Is  still  numbered  among 
those  who  take  at  face  value  those  Junta 
promises  which  have  proven  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  calculated  deceptions. 

The  recent  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  voting  to  cut  off  military 
aid  to  the  dictatorship  rescued,  in  part, 
the  moral  and  political  reputation  of  our 
Nation.  It  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  it  will  take  much  more  if  the 
United  States  is  to  reclaim  the  trust  of 
those  able  public  ofBclals,  elected  by  the 
Greek  people,  who  freely  provided  those 
military  bases  which  are  now  cited  by 
junta  apologists  as  the  Justification  for 
tbe  continued  TJB.  support  of  the  dic- 
tatorship. These  political  figures,  who, 
in  the  long  nm,  will  guide  the  fortunes 
of  Greece,  will  not  easily  forget  the  mis- 
takes of  the  United  States  nor  forgive  the 
Pentagon  for  providing  1,100  telephone 
taps  to  be  used  against  them  and  others. 

Last  week  Mrs.  Helen  Vlachos.  the  dis- 
tinguished Athenian  newspaper  publisher 
now  in  exile  In  London,  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs, 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Her  statement  deserves  careful  reading 
now  and  I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of 
her  analysis.  It  will  be  several  weeks 
before  the  full  committee  hearings  wUl 
be  available  in  print. 

In  addition.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Greek 
newspapers  are  faced  with  constant 
threats,  censorship,  and  intimidation, 
and  material  which  would  otherwise  be 
barred  can  be  reprinted  if  it  first  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mrs.  Vlachos'  statement  follows: 
Statkiixnt  bt  Hklen  Vlachos 

Ur.  Cbatrmaa,  and  m«mb«n  of  tbe  CXim- 
mlttee.  I  thank  you  lot  the  opportunity  you 
hftve  given  me  to  addreaa  you  and  to  tMtlty 
on  tbe  prewnt  situation  In  Oreece. 

Although  I  have  left  my  country  very  near- 
ly four  years  ago,  I  have  kept  constant  con- 
tact with  the  people  Uvlng  in  Greece,  as  w«ll 
•s  with  the  Oreeks  living  abroad.  And  I  am 


as  well  Informed  about  wbat  la  Iii^)p«nli>g 
inside  Oreeoe  as  I  ever  was,  whan  sitting 
behind  an  editor's  desk,  in  the  middle  of 
Athens. 

Then,  the  same  as  now,  I  had  to  rely  on 
responsible  people.  JoumalLsts  or  politicians, 
or  professionals  of  every  kind,  to  c(»ne  and 
bring  me  news  and  information,  and  give  me 
the  picture  of  what  was  bappetUng  in  the 
different  parts  of  Oreece,  In  the  provinces, 
In  the  North,  In  the  Islands,  In  many  places 
much  further  away  from  Athens,  than  Athens 
is  now  from  London. 

I  was  then  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of 
two  conservative  dally  newapapers.  I  am  stUI 
the  proprietor  of  these  newapi^Mrs,  which 
with  the  consent  of  my  husband  and  the 
maJcMlty  of  our  staff,  su^wnded  publication 
Immediately  after  the  coup  d'  etat  of  21 
April  1967,  and  have  been  silent  ever  since, 
but  If  I  have  stopped  publishing  in  Athens, 
I  have  continued,  one  way  or  another,  to 
publish  ever  since. 

That  the  way  of  the  pest  is  different  from 
the  way  of  the  present  is  Indisputable.  But 
publishing,  basically  is  communicating  with 
tbe  public.  And  in  an  ironic  turn  of  fate,  the 
fact  of  being  silenced  in  Oreeoe,  has  given 
me  a  much  more  effective  International  voice 
than  I  have  ever  had. 

This,  in  turn,  has  made  me  the  recipient 
of  every  scrap  of  information  coming  from 
Oreece.  So  that  I  can  oonlldently  say,  that 
what  I  am  going  to  present  you  with  today 
is  a  spoken  Issue  of  the  newspaper  "Kathl- 
merlnl":  what  this  newspaper  fo\inded  by  my 
father  in  1919,  and  always  on  the  front  ot 
the  national  battles,  would  have  published, 
if  the  freedom  of  the  Press  had  been  re- 
established, and  If  the  newspaper  was  again 
in  ctrculatloci. 

TTiere  is  no  doubt  about  the  principal 
headline  on  front  page.  It  read:  "Oreeks 
Welcome  Signs  of  Change  in  U.S.  Policy." 
Because — and  do  not  let  anyone  tell  you 
differently — the  great  majority  of  Greeks 
of  every  walk  In  Ufe,  all  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  political  parties  of  every 
shade,  high  level  and  unshakeably  patriotic 
otdcers,  beard  with  deep  satisfaction  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  suspend  military  aid  to  Oreece. 
To  Greece?  No.  To  the  men  who  pretend 
to  represent  Oreece.  To  be  Greece.  To  a 
regime  beaded  by  a  man,  George  Papado- 
poulos,  who  does  not  represent  anybody  but 
himself.  A  man  to  whom  Oreece  owes  noth- 
ing, who  has  never  fought  in  the  battle- 
front,  a  man  who  together  with  a  small  group 
of  comrades  in  conspiracy,  hijacked  the 
NATO  tanks,  purloined  a  NATO  plan,  who 
surprised  and  captured  a  peaceftU  city,  kid- 
napped and  brutalized  tbe  members  of  a 
Conservative  Government  (distinguished 
Greek  poUticians  against  whom  no  charge 
of  any  corruption  has  ever  stood),  black- 
mailed young  King  Oonstantine  Into  momen- 
tary BUbmiaslan,  and  put  to  effect  an  opera- 
tion which  had  only  one  target:  the  gaining 
of  power,  and  the  fulfilling  of  personal  am- 
bitions. 

The  action  of  these  men,  changed  tfie 
image  of  NATO  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  its 
Biiropean  aUles,  nearly  as  much  the  action 
against  Caechoelovakia  has  changed  the 
"Warsaw  Pact",  in  countries  like  Roumania. 
That  this  has  been  divegarded  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  In  exchange  for  military  faculties, 
is  a  constant  soiiroe  of  worry  for  many 
Western  countries.  But  we  will  come  to  that 
later. 

I  want  to  come  back  now  to  the  earlier 
days  of  the  coup,  and  to  our  decision  not  to 
publish  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  only  the 
cenaorshlp,  that  Is  tbe  amputation  of  the 
newspapers  that  nuule  this  declsioD  irrevoca- 
ble. It  was  something  much  worse,  it  was 
the  obligation  to  publish  whaterer  was 
given  to  us  by  the  Press  Service  of  the  mili- 
tary. Not  only  to  withhold  the  truth  from 
our  pubUc,  but  also  to  fM'oe-feed  it  with 
poisonous  x>ropaganda,  composed  of  lies,  of 


fabricated  stories  of  calumnies  and  blatant 
distortion  of  events  past  and  present. 

Much  of  this  propaganda  implanted  dur- 
ing these  first  days,  and  repeated  ever  since, 
still  persists  in  keeping  a  measure  of  credi- 
bility: Tbe  first  was  the  colossal  bluff  of 
"an  Imminent  Communist  take-over  .  .  ." 
Tba.t  there  was  no  danger  of  any  other  take- 
over, except  the  one  performed  by  the  Oreek 
Army,  was  proven  by  the  stmpie  fact  that 
no  one  else,  in  the  whole  city  of  Athens  was 
armed  for  such  an  operation.  The  night  of 
the  ooup,  six  thousand  people  were  dragged 
out  of  their  beds,  and  herded  into  the  im- 
provised prison  camps.  They  were  the  sup- 
posedly dangerous  ones,  the  communists, 
the  radicals,  the  Union  leaders,  the  activists, 
the  members  of  the  youth  organizations  of 
the  left  wing  parties.  They  were  searched, 
and  their  houses  were  searched.  And  no 
arms,  no  wes^Mn  of  any  kind,  was  foimd. 
on  any  of  the  six  tbxsuaand  prisoners,  or 
Inside  any  of  their  homes. 

For  the  same  reason  the  inevitable  sequel  : 
"The  military  saved  Oreece  on  the  brink  of 
disaster"  was  dismissed  by  anyone  with  a 
modicum  of  common  sense.  What  was  more 
difficult  to  disprove  at  that  time  was  that 
"the  Oreeks  were  sick  and  tired  of  their 
politicians"  and  so  presumably  were  quite 
happy  and  contented  to  let  the  Army  take 
over  the  government  of  their  country.  Be- 
cause partly,  this  was  true.  The  Oreeks  were 
Ured  of  their  poUticians,  as  the  people  in 
every  democracy  frequently  are,  and  often 
go  to  the  polls  with  very  Uttle  enthusiasm 
for  the  man  they  are  going  to  vote  for,  just 
disliking  him  leas,  than  bis  opponent.  That 
does  not  mean  that  they  would  have  chosen 
the  nUlltary  to  take  their  place. 

Incidentally,  this  propaganda  ploy,  one  of 
the  moet  favoured  by  the  colonels,  was 
blown  up  sky  high  one  year  and  a  half  later, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  old  Ulieral 
leader  Georges  Papandreou.  In  an  extraordi- 
nary explosion  of  public  sentiment,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Athenians  conveyed 
their  love  and  reepect,  not  only  to  the  dead 
poUticlan,  but  also  to  his  living  opponent. 
Although  at  the  time  police  terror  was  at 
a  new  height — and  the  danger  of  being  bru- 
talized and  tortured  had  become,  for  the 
first  time  sinoe  the  departiue  of  the  Oeet&po, 
a  Greek  reality — ^people  not  only  manifested 
vrtth  tears  and  expression  of  deep  sorrow, 
when  the  body  of  Georges  Papandreou 
passed  throxigb  the  Athens  streets,  but  also 
more  unexjsectedly,  cheered  wildly,  and  held 
up  in  arms  his  opponent  and  very  much 
aUve.  Conservative  leader  PanayioUs  K&nel- 
lopoulos  when  he  came  out  of  the  Athent 
Cathedral,  where  he  bad  gone  to  attend  to 
tbe  funeral  service.  Prom  that  moment  on, 
the  military  realized  that  the  former  pollti- 
claiM  were  back,  their  faults  forgiven,  and 
that  no  amount  of  brain  washing  wo\ild 
ever  make  the  Greek  people  oonsider  them 
enemies  of  Oreece,  corrupt  traitors.  .  .  . 
etc.,  etc.  And  what's  more,  that  in  the  event 
of  free  elections,  they  would  get  the  votes. 

And  before  finishing  this  part  of  the  eajly 
days  of  the  ooup,  another  successfully  chan- 
neled fabricated  story  inside  and  outside 
Oreece,  was  the  '.  .  .  chaos  and  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  Athens,'  and  supposedly 
made  the  intervention  of  the  Army  inevi- 
table. 

I  was  there,  and  I  know  how  much  chaos 
and  anarchy  there  was.  Political  unrest,  yes. 
Strikes,  and  demonstrations  and  near  riots 
.  .  .  yea  again.  They  were  at  their  height 
during  the  period  of  1966-67.  And  during 
this  period,  tbe  whole  period,  counting 
Athens  and  Salonika,  the  only  other  city  hit 
by  this  'terrifying  anarchy  and  chaos,'  there 
was  one  victim.  One  death.  It  made  such  an 
impression  that  I  stiU  remember  his  name, 
Sa>tirls  Petroulas.  a  young  student  who  died 
diu'lng  a  demonstration,  by  hitting  his  head 
on  the  pavement.  During  these  two  years 
there  was  less  violence  in  the  whole  of  Greece 
than  there  is  now  in  a  weekend  In  California. 
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I  must  spologlB*  at  this  point,  (or  bring- 
ing In  a  subject  tbat  concerns  me  peraoa- 
ally.  Bv«r  atnce  I  have  been  speaking  In  pub- 
lic I  have  been  conlronted  with  what  I 
siipposedly  have  written  myself,  In  our  news- 
papers, and  which  present  a  completely  dif- 
ferent picture  of  the  events  and  tbe  situation 
during  the  pre-coup  days,  of  the  one  I  hav« 
been  deMrtblng  ever  since.  The  same  ma- 
terial exactly  was  oflerod  to  tbe  Commission 
of  the  COTincU  oC  E^urope,  where  I  teatlfled 
before  the  Court  for  Human  Rights,  the  same 
were  printed  and  distributed  last  year  In  San 
PrancUco,  when  I  addressed  the  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Association  of  News- 
papers Editors  and,  presumably,  some  of  It 
will  see  the  light  at  any  future  occasion.  To 
this,  the  answer  Is  easy.  I  have  for  33  years 
written  a  regular  otdumn  with  a  well  known 
by-lln«,  published  on  oar  editorial  page.  Not 
one  Item  attributed  to  me,  was  ever  an  ex- 
tract of  my  own  column.  .  .  .  Searching 
through  the  leaders  which  were  published  In 
the  newspapers,  and  flahlng  little  snippets 
of  material  out  of  context,  they  accuse  me, 
the  publisher — not  of  being  legally  responsi- 
ble for  their  publication — which  I  certainly 
was,  but  of  having  written  them  myself.  The 
military,  can  be  excused  into  believing  that 
publishers  at  the  head  of  many  publica- 
tions write  every  article  by  their  own  hand 
.  .  .  but  others  should  refrain  from  such 
naivete. 

The  more  so.  as  what  I  was  writing  at  the 
time  vms  quite  different,  and  I  could  prove 
by  quoting  whole  columns  In  the  mood  of 
this  paragraph,  taken  from  my  article  pub- 
lished one  year  before  the  coup — 'It  Is  in- 
credible that  there  are  people  In  Greece  who 
precisely  through  fears  of  dangers  Imaginary 
or  otherwise  crave  to  live  under  th»*rule  of 
tyranny.  To  speak  of  a  semi -dictatorship,  or 
a  tenaporary  dictatorship,  or  a  benevolent 
dictatorship  ot  the  right.  Is  Just  nonsense. 
There  Is  only  one  man  who  approaches  hap- 
piness; a  free  man.  There  Is  only  one  coun- 
try that  offers  It;   a  free  coxmuy.' 

My  responsibility  was  that  the  newspaper 
being  tbe  moet  Important  Conservative  tnb- 
\ine.  I  allo^ved  others,  to  express  these  fears, 
and  exaggerate  the  dangers.  This  I  accept, 
as  a  major  mistake.  The  truth  Is,  that  before 
the  coup,  like  most  conservative  Oreeks,  I 
was  only  afraid  of  Communism. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination,  neither 
me,  nor  tbe  people  who  shared  my  political 
opinions,  could  ever  have  foreseen  that  Greek 
officers,  operating  under  an  Allied  command, 
suppoeedly  trained  by  NATO  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  their  country,  wotild  fall  upon 
Greece  with  all  the  brutality  of  a  foreign 
Invader.  And  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  and  even  encouraged  and  helped 
In  their  actions. 

As  the  finishing  touch  to  this  brain- 
washing exercise,  after  the  Imaginary  condi- 
tion of  "complete  chaos  and  anarchy  .  .  ." 
we  have  tbe  blissful  Image  of  the  new  situa- 
tion of  "T>aw  and  Order." 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  read  that:  "Now,  a 
woman  can  walk  unmolested  In  the  streets  of 
Athens  .  .  ."  This  Is  probably  true,  but  be- 
fore the  coup  a  woman  could  not  only  walk 
unmolested  In  the  streets  of  Athens  and  In 
the  parks  of  Athens,  even  at  night,  but  once 
In  her  own  house,  could  count  on  being  un- 
molested there  too.  The  Secret  Police  com- 
ing at  dawn,  arresting  people  without  war- 
rants or  charges,  was  a  nightmare  that  con- 
cerned the  people  living  bdilnd  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Or  so  I  thought  luitll  the  4  October 
1967.  when  It  happened  to  me.  When  on  that 
day,  at  seven  In  Uie  morning  the  Isell  of  our 
flat  started  ringing,  I  went  ami  confidently 
opened  the  door.  Three  men  walked  In.  I 
tried  to  stop  them  and  ask  them  who  they 
were,  what  did  tbey  want.  "Secret  Police", 
said  tbe  first.  Still  I  asked  for  thetr  papers: 
"How  do  I  know  you  are  Secret  Police?"  The 
man  smiled :  "Tou  do  not  have  to  know  any- 
thlng;  we  are  the  ones  that  have  to  know." 


And  he  pinoeeded  with  his  companion  to  tear 
up  the  place.  It  was  a  chilling  experience,  and 
a  terrlfylBg  simple  exposition  of  what  a  police 
regime,  and  Its  brand  of  "Law  and  Order" 
means  in  everyday  life.  Voit,  the  citizen,  are 
not  entitled  to  any  explanations,  you  have 
all  your  rights.  You  are  on  the  receiving  end 
for  orders  coming  from  th^m. 

The  first  two  years  were  the  worst.  And 
this  should  be  noted  by  the  many  people 
who  would  like  to  persuade  the  VB.  Oov- 
emment.  that  any  measure  taken  against 
that  kind  of  regime  Is  "counterproductive", 
that  It  only  hardens  their  stand,  and  makes 
the  Uvea  of  the  pec^le  in  the  country  more 
difficult.  This  line,  of  cotirse.  Is  the  easy  line 
of  less  resistance,  the  one  taken  by  all  col- 
laborators In  every  war,  in  every  fight. 

The  contrary  Is  the  truth.  Specially  so  In 
the  case  of  our  colonels.  It  was  when  they 
were  allotted  the  "twneflts  of  the  doubt", 
when  they  are  recognized  by  the  Western 
powers,  when  they  were  tolerated  by  a  part  of 
tbe  Greek  people,  that  they  were  at  their  most 
brutal.  And  it  was  the  condemnation  of  the 
Council  of  Europe,  and  the  fear  of  losing 
.\merlcan  support  that  made  them  relent. 
Because  by  that  time  the  military  had  real- 
ized that  they  were  very  much  alone.  Martial 
Law  and  tbe  state  of  siege,  a  ruthless  police 
machine  and  an  expanding  network  of  spies, 
helped  them  keep  the  country  In  an  iron 
grip,  but  estranged  more  and  more  from  the 
Greek  people. 

Ou3  of  the  clasEical  reference  books,  pub- 
lished in  Eugland,  the  venerable  "Annual 
Register  of  World  Events,"'  now  In  Its  209th 
year  of  publication,  describes  the  coup  In 
this  way:  "On  April  1967  a  group  of  middle 
rank  otficers.  put  In  operation  a  coatlngency 
plan  dmwn  by  NATO,  seized  power  In  a 
oloodless  coup  d'etat.  The  first  actions  of 
the  government  were  by  turns  pcqjular.  sav- 
Eige  and  ridiculous." 

Now  ihls  "popular"  percentage  was 
dwindling  away.  People  Inside  Greece  could 
turn  their  heads  away  and  pretend  not  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  brutality  and 
torture — but  they  could  not  pretend  not 
to  hear  what  the  new  "leaders"  said,  using 
all  the  media  at  their  disposal.  And  the 
GrecK  people  waited  in  vain,  to  hear  the 
military  utter  any  definite  political  line, 
show  any  symptom  of  coherent  political 
thought.  Even  If  a  Greek  wished  to  become 
the  'good  Christian  Greek  citizen"  the  re- 
gune  wanted  him  to  be,  be  would  not  know 
where  to  start,  what  to  do.  what  to  say.  The 
rambllngs  both  of  PapadopoiUos  and  F^ita- 
kos.  only  revealed  their  crass  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  language,  the  basic  vulgarity  of 
their  aspirations,  and  the  astonishing  fact 
that  they  had  no  political  orientation  of 
any    kind. 

It  was  then  that  the  Oreeks,  silently  and 
discreetly  reverted  to  their  old  parties,  and 
to  tbe  newspapers  that  were  connected  with 
them  in  the  past.  Preventive  cenatvshlp  had 
been  lifted  at  the  end  of  1968  (one  of  the 
moves  Intended  to  Impress  the  Covincll  of 
Europe),  but  the  new  Press  Law,  allowed 
very  few  freedoms.  Most  subjects  dealing 
with  current  Greek  events  were  taboo.  But 
the  newspapers  In  Greece  never  could  be 
accused  of  being  parochial.  They  were.  In 
the  past,  full  of  foreign  news.  Now  they  are 
overaowlng.  Foreign  politics,  foreign  eco- 
nomics, foreign  scandals,  foreign  elections, 
foreign  murders,  foreign  revolutions,  cover 
every  page.  And  as  the  choice  of  this  ma- 
terial cannot  be  defined  by  any  law.  every 
newspaper,  without  touching  Greek  poll- 
tics,  has  taken  back  its  old  perjonallty  This 
gave  the  Greek  people  the  possibility  of 
choice,  and  the  expressing  of  p>olltlcaI  opin- 
ion, through  a  dally  pt^l  «iat  could  not  be 
controlled  or  disregarded.  The  majority  of 
the  readers,  at  a  ratio  more  than  ten  to  one, 
silent,  faceless,  safe  In  their  anonymity 
would  choose  the  newspapers,  that  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  being  pro- Junta. 


Nine  newspapers  are  publlahad  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Athens,  of  which  four  are  openly 
for  the  government,  and  one,  the  Nea  PoU- 
tta,'  published  on  September  1968,  Is  directly 
connected  with  Papadopoulos'  brother,  and 
suppoeedly  the  porte-paroIe  of  tbe  reglms. 
It  comes  ninth,  last  In  circulation,  in  spite 
of  every  possible  effort.  The  other  three  do 
not  fare  much  better  fighting  for  the  eighth, 
seventh,  and  sixth  place,  and  selling  all  four 
together,  aroimd  40,000.  And  on  the  other 
end,  we  have  the  Nea'  and  Apogevmatinl', 
each  with  a  circulation  of  about  100,000 
copies  dally.  The  first  clearly  conveys  left- 
wing  tendencies  by  being  anti-American, 
anti-war,  pro-black,  indulgent  on  permis- 
siveness, pro-lnteUlgentsla,  while  the  other 
keeps  safely  on  the  right,  but  refrains  from 
any  criticism  against  the  poUtleians,  and  puts 
a  word  for  Karamanlls  or  Kannellopoulos 
whenever  p>ossible,  usually  Just  quoting  safe 
agency  news. 

These  figures,  incidentally  are  official,  and 
they  are  analyzed,  dissected,  commented  and 
give  way  to  wide  speculation,  and  have  de- 
stroyed the  last  vestiges  of  popularity  that 
the  regime  liked  to  claim.  National  leaders' 
whose  plcttires  on  front  page  are  poison,  can- 
not pretend  to  be  loved  by  the  pteople.  One 
photograph  oX  Papadopoulos  and  the  news- 
paper hangs  unsold  In  the  three  thousand 
Athenian  kiosks.  And,  again,  no  amount  of 
official  vituperation  agailnst  the  former  po- 
litical leaders, — Karamanlls  and  Blan^Iopou- 
los  specially,  can  dispell  the  fact  that  their 
names  on  front  page  have  such  a  tnitglTatl 
quality  that  even  the  pro-Junta  newq>apcn 
use  them  as  much  as  they  dare  (accompanied 
by  derogatory  subtitles  In  small  print  .  .  .) 
to  boost  their  sales. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  anybody's  mind,  and 
to  Georges  Papadopoulos  too,  that  in  the 
event  of  elections,  of  free  elections,  the  re- 
gime would  get  as  many  votes  as  "Nea  Poll- 
tia"  and  her  companions  get  readers.  This 
they  know.  And  that  Is  why  they  wUl  do 
whatever  possible,  give  whatever  promises, 
offer  new  timetables,  swear  new  oaths,  far 
keeping  elections  as  far  away  in  the  future, 
or  at  least.  If  pressured  to  hold  them,  to 
conduct  them  themselves,  in  orthodox  So- 
viet lines. 

The  last  reshuffle  of  the  Athens  govern- 
ment, Is  considered  to  be  a  sign  that  Papado- 
poulos may  have  such  a  plan  la  mind.  There 
is  a  sort  of  Interim  character  In  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  If  Papadopoulos  himself  has 
gained  power,  If  he  has  enlarged  his  territory, 
he  has  also  become  more  vulnerable,  and 
less  protected  by  the  myth  of  the  young 
turks,  the  younger  officers  that  they  would 
not  let  him  proceed  towards  democracy  .  .  . 
Now  It  Is  quite  evident  that  he  can  do  what 
he  likes.  For  many  of  us  it  was  quite  evident 
since  the  first  day,  but  that  Is  another  story. 

Also  his  appointing  the  six  Governors  In 
the  six  provincial  districts  points  that  way. 
It  looks  very  much  like  putting  in  good  elec- 
toral "order"  by  the  time-honoured  police 
methods,  the  Greeks  Uvlng  in  small  towiu 
and  In  villages. 

But  it  Is  too  late  for  such  an  exercise.  It 
worked  for  the  Referendum  for  the  Con- 
stitution on  an  issue  which  was  any  way  in- 
comprehensible to  most  of  the  voters.  It  will 
not  work  now.  If  Georges  Papadopotilos  tries 
to  call  elections  with  himself  as  head  of 
Government,  and  Party,  he  will  run  alone. 
This  I  can  tell  you  as  a  fact.  Not  one  re- 
sponsible Greek  .politician,  not  even  the  ones 
that  in  the  past  did  try  to  oome  to  terms 
with  the  regime,  like  Evanghelos  Averoff  and 
SpjTos  Markezinls.  will  take  part  In  this  new 
farce. 

What  they  must  be  pressured  to  do,  plainly, 
Is  give  the  Greeks  their  voice  back.  Now, 
while  there  Is  stUl  time.  Now  that  the  Greek 
people  in  a  free  election,  will  vote  for  any- 
thing but  Communism.  Altemattves  an 
waiting  In  the  wings,  and  not  only  politi- 
cians, many  with  their  popularity  still  IB- 
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tact,  but  younger  men,  professional,  econ- 
oQilsts  are  ready  to  work  together  and  bring 
back  their  country  to  freedom  and  normality. 
There  Is,  I  repeat,  still  time.  But  one  does 
not  know  how  much. 

If  the  situation  is  allovrad  to  deteriorate 
(and  It  Is  quite  certain  that  It  has  no  chance 
under  the  present  regime  to  get  any  better) 
what  is  not  yet  a  danger  may  become  a  very 
real  one.  In  a  book  to  be  published  In  Lon- 
don the  early  part  of  next  year  under  the 
title  "Inside  the  Colonel's  Greece",  a  very 
distinguished  Greek  has  this  to  say — an  as- 
sessment with  which  I  fully  agree: 

.  .  Anumg  the  responsible  Oreeks,  there 
Is  no  doubt  at  all  that  to  the  man  in  Mos- 
cow, the  Greek  dictatorship  is  a  gift  from 
heaven.  In  the  battle  of  Ideologies,  propa- 
ganda and  influence,  which  the  confronta- 
tion between  West  and  East  has  become,  each 
country  can  be  an  example  and  a  stake.  In 
this  context,  a  Greece  with  a  leaning  towards 
the  West,  democratic  and  in  full  economic 
development  scarcely  concerns  the  Soviet. 
If  It  belongs  to  a  sphere  which  Moscow  must 
refrain  from  touching,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment. It  is  infinitely  preferable — from  the  So- 
viet point  of  view — that  she  should  be  gov- 
erned by  a  reactionary  dictatorship.  Apart 
from  the  immediate  and  obvious  advantages 
this  offers  to  anti-American  propaganda  In 
the  East,  the  continuation  of  this  regime  pro- 
vides other  long  term  benefits: 

"(1)  The  mass  of  the  Greek  people  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  detached  from  the 
Western  world,  and  Its  resentment  against 
the  United  States,  which  It  considers  re- 
sponsible for  the  dictatorship,  is  arousing  in 
It  feelings  which,  if  not  pro-Soviet  (the  affair 
of  Czechoslovakia  has  made  this  dilBcult)  are 
at  least  neutral,  the  product  of  a  double  dis- 
trust. 

"(2)  The  structures  and  representatives  of 
liberal  democracy  are  slowly  being  destroyed. 
Uttle  by  little,  moderate  oplnon  will  be  dis- 
credited, and  with  It  the  men  who  represent 
It;  there  is  a  polarization,  more  and  more 
marked,  between  a  fascist  minority,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  discontented  anti-American 
majority  on  the  other. 

"(3)  The  Armed  forces  are  losing  their  ef- 
ficiency, and  at  the  same  time  becoming  an 
object  of  public  hatred. 

"(4)  The  economy  Is  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  will  acquire  a  character  of  neo- 
colonlal  exploitation  which  is  more  and 
more  pronounced,  thanks  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  of  borrowing  from 
international  financial  groups.  These  devel- 
opments could  one  day  lead  to  a  rerolutlon- 
ary  situation  which  the  Kremlin  would  be 
Interested  to  exploit.  In  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  possibility  of  exploitation  it  could 
either  try  to  snatch  Greece  from  the  Western 
camp  and  annex  it,  or  negotiate  neutrality 
of  finally  agree  once  eigaln  to  drop  the  revo- 
lutionary Greeks  In  exchange  for  advantages 
In  other  parts  of  the  world.  All  this,  it  is 
true,  demands  time  .  .  .  maybe  a  dictator- 
ship of  years;  but  we  know  thait  Moscow 
looks  far  ahead.  That  Is  why  the  Commu- 
nist Party  has  so  far  refrained  from  any  se- 
rious participation  in  the  Resistance — if  we 
except  Its  publications,  which  alms  above 
all  to  fight  the  influence  of  the  new  Left. 
Wisely  Moscow  keeps  its  own  forces  In 
reserve,  in  the  hope  that  when  all  the  other 
resist&nce  groups  will  have  been  weakened 
or  discredited,  it  will  present  Itself  as  the 
only  serious  contestant  at  a  moment  which 
will  suit  the  policy  of  the  U.8J3.R." 

The  book  will  not  be  signed,  as  the  author 
now  living  In  Greece  must  be  protected  in 
order  to  retain  his  present  usefulness. 

That  Moscow  is  patient,  is  a  fact.  And  in 
the  occurrence,  why  not  be.  The  longer  the 
regime  stays,  the  more  bitter  the  Greek 
people  feel  against  the  Americans,  the  West- 
ern World,  the  military,  the  Bstabllah- 
nient  .  .  .  even  the  christian  religion.  What 
more  the  godlesa  people  of  the  East  can  hope 


for.  to  gain  from  a  situation  which  works  au- 
tomatically, without  the  Soviet  having  to 
spend  any  effort,  or  money,  or  prestige? 

This  Is  all  very  well — I  can  guess  your 
thinking — but  how  does  one  get  Papadopou- 
los out?  How  does  one  succeed  in  making 
him  allow  free  elections? 

Wars,  and  Qghts,  are  not  solved  by  ques- 
tions. They  are  won  by  taking  the  right 
steps,  in  the  right  direction,  and  hope  for 
good  developments.  To  win  a  war,  one  must 
first  and  foremost  want  to  win  it.  During 
the  occupation  we  knew  very  well  that  stick- 
ing an  anti-German  poster  would  not  be 
Instrumental  In  the  ultimate  victory.  But  It 
was  In  the  right  direction.  One  target  at  a 
time,  and  the  belief  that  one  Is  right.  Is  all 
one  can  do. 

And  that  is  all,  Oreeks,  and  Europeans, 
wish  the  United  States  to  do.  We  have  never 
In  the  past  asked  for  the  Marines,  we  are 
not  asking  now  the  physical  removal  of  the 
people  who  are  in  power  in  Greece. 

What  we  are  asking  is  the  frank,  sincere, 
outspoken,  support,  for  the  Greek  people  who 
are  under  their  yoke.  We  are  asking,  sim- 
ply, official  America,  to  take  sides,  and  stop 
whispering  'Democracy'  to  the  anti-regime 
Greeks  and  practice  the  contrary. 

We  are  asking  from  America  to  behave  as 
an  Ally  of  the  Greek  People,  and  not  as  a 
buddy  of  a  non-elected,  not  representative, 
militaristic  government.  We  also  ask,  we 
irray,  that  the  United  States  stops  from 
being  so  blatantly  afraid  of  Papadopoulos 
and  his  crowd.  They  cannot  take  away  Greece 
from  NATO,  and  the  Western  World.  To 
believe  that  is  to  believe  anything,  and  to 
forget,  that  all  the  power  that  Papadopoulos 
has,  stems  directly  from  NATO.  The  regime 
Is  under  NATO's  orders  and  under  the  Pen- 
tagon's blessing,  and  has  no  other  doors  to 
knock  on. 

When  I  told  you  earlier  that  the  decision 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
heartily  welccwned,  by  the  highest  placed 
Greeks  right  down  to  the  man  in  the  street, 
thsit  was  because  this  was  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  It  was  a  political  decision,  Just  as 
It  was  a  political  decision  when  taken  im- 
mediately after  the  coup,  and  a  political — 
and  regrettable — decision  when  It  was  re- 
versed last  September.  And  It  is  again  a 
political  decision  now. 

Military  aid.  Is  as  we  all  know,  (because 
we  have  been  told,  publicly,  by  the  military 
themselves) ,  a  two-faced  Janus.  There  is  the 
basic  'military'  military  aid,  which  has  never 
really  stopped,  and  there  Is  this  'political' 
military  aid,  that  is  given  to  the  military, 
for  services  rendered. 

Not  because  of  the  'Security  of  the  United 
States.'  It  would  be  a  sorry  hour,  when  the 
security  of  the  United  States  that  Is  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Western  World  depended  upon  the 
good  will  of  the  Greek  Junta  and  of  an  un- 
disciplined Army  of  near  mercenaries.  Be- 
cause that  Is  what  the  Greek  Army  is  dete- 
riorating into.  The  Greek  Army  as  it  is  now. 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  Greek  Army 
before  1967.  It  has  been  pvirged  from  Its  most 
experienced  officers,  and  from  every  veteran 
with  an  exceptional  war  record.  The  list  of 
officers  cashiered,  brutalized.  Jailed,  exiled 
and  tortured  reads  like  a  roll  call  of  honoxir. 
The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are  in  a  state  of 
disintegration  because  of  the  anti-regime 
spirit  prevalent  among  the  men.  This  NATO 
knows  quite  well  as  it  knows  that  the  allied 
military  exercises  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
suffering  from  Its  weak  Greek  link. 

If  Greece  as  a  military  force  and  If  the 
Greek  Army  as  a  fighting  Army,  really  con- 
cerned the  Pentagon,  as  it  does  concern 
many  European  NATO  countries,  then  this 
low  morale,  and  lack  of  discipline  would 
have  been  a  cavise  for  worry.  Because  if  there 
Is  one  material  that  the  Pentagon,  rich  and 
mighty  as  it  is.  cannot  provide  is  morale  and 
dedication  and  that  intangible  fighting 
quality  that  brings  victory  to  one  army  and 
defeat  to  the  other. 


But  tbe  unpalatable  truth  is  that  the  Greek 
Army  has  been  demoted  from  a  respected 
Ally  to  a  uniformed  servant,  a  useful  obliging 
provider  of  military  conveniences,  and  of  non- 
mllltary  port  facilities.  And  in  that  capacity, 
the  people  who  keep  the  Army  that  way,  are 
appreciated,  and  given  regular  bonuses  so 
that  they  are  kept  happy. 

This  has  taken  some  time  to  discover,  and 
for  people  like  me.  some  time  to  believe.  It 
Is  an  ugly  situation  and  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion and  it  hurts  the  image  of  America,  and 
of  NATO,  more  than  it  hurts  Greece. 

To  finish,  let  me  touch  one  more  sensitive 
polut  which  crops  up  inevitably  during  any 
discussion  about  Greece  with  American 
officials.  This  Is  the  so-called  argument  of 
'non-interference.'  We  are  told  that  you  can- 
not, and  do  not  want  to  Interfere,  when  on 
our  side  what  we  come  to  ask  is  for  you  to 
stop  interfering. 

Because  what  you  are  doing,  is  interfering 
You  are  interfering  when  you  help  and 
support  an  illegal  government  hated  by  the 
Gre»k  people. 

You  interfere  when  you  become  the 
apologist  of  this  regime  and  try  to  Infiuence 
organizations  like  the  Council  of  E^irope  of 
which  you  are  not  even  a  member. 

You  Interfere  when  you  give  the  military 
a  new  lease  to  continue  brutality  when  you 
officially  and  publicly  state  that  the  reports 
on  torttire  are  exaggerated,  and  that  in 
Greece  the  number  of  political  prisoners  is 
negligible. 

Negligible?  Hundreds  of  Oreeks  are  still  in 
Jail  for  political  offenses.  Their  crime-fighting 
for  freedom.  We  do  not  consider  their  num- 
ber negligible,  as  we  don't  consider  the  num- 
ber of  American  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam 
a  small  percentage  for  a  country  of  200  mil- 
lion. We  think  of  them  as  brave  men.  brutally 
treated  and  humiliated  who  also  have  fought 
for  the  same  cause  of  freedom.  We  think  of 
your  prisoners,  in  Viet  Nam.  and  we  believe 
that  you  should  think  of  ours  In  Greece. 

And  stop  giving  a  helping  hand,  and 
friendly  smiles  to  their  gaolers. 

Thank  you. 


SPEECH  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  JAMES 
C.  H.  SHEN  TO  THE  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO PRESS  CLUB.  AUGUST  2, 
1971 

(Mr.  WAQGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WACKJONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  place  into  prc^jer  perspective 
what  we  can  expect  in  our  future  deal- 
ings with  Red  China,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  a  speech  given  by  the 
Republic  of  China's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  His  Excellency  James  C. 
H.  Shen,  to  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club 
on  August  2. 

Ambassador  Shen  raises  the  question: 
What  has  changed  in  the  thinking  of 
the  Red  Chinese  leaders  when  Mao  de- 
clared in  1947  that  "the  American  im- 
perial groupings  have  replaced  the  Pac- 
ists  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan," 
against  %hom  the  "anti-imperialist 
forces  must  wage  a  bitter  and  militant 
struggle"  from  the  Chinese  Communist 
Government's  proclamation  of  July  15, 
1971,  demanding  that  the  "people  of  the 
world  unite  against  the  U.S.  aggressors 
and  all  their  nmning  dogs"? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  there  has 
been  no  change  in  thought  or  in  deed  of 
the  Communists.  Only  the  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  present  administration 
has  changed. 

I  trust  that  when  the  President  re- 
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turns  from  Red  CThlna  emptyhanded,  the 
United  States  will  resume  a  more  realistic 
position  vls-a-Tis  Red  China. 

Ambassador  Shen's  meech  follows : 
ar^tcn  BT  HXs  Bxcxllutct  Jamxs  G.  H.  8bxm 

Oentlemen,  It  is  Indeed  a  double  honor  for 
me  to  have  the  privilege  to  address  you  today. 

I  say,  double,  because  after  bavlng  been 
absent  from  San  Francisco  for  so  long,  this 
Is  the  second  opportunity  I  have  had  lu  leas 
than  a  week  to  apeak  here  on  matters  of 
paramount  Importance  to  both  our  Govern- 
ments and  to  i>eopIe  everywhere.  When  I  lived 
In  this  fair  city,  as  a  newspaper  man,  it  was 
my  Job  to  report  to  my  countrymen  on  events 
taUng  place  in  your  country.  Today  I  would 
like  to  report  to  you  on  some  events  taking 
place  In  mine  and  with  particular  regard  to 
the  overriding  question  of  United  Nations 
representation. 

First,  I  should  point  out,  that  with  my 
Government — the  Republic  of  China — this  Is 
not  really  a  question  at  all,  but,  a  matter  of 
historical  fact — past  record — and  present  po- 
sition. 

How  did  the  Republic  of  China  earn  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations  In  the  flrst 
place?  It  did  so  by  virtue  of  its  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  before  and 
during  World  War  11.  Prom  1931  to  1941  it 
fought  siagle-handedly  against  one  of  the 
mightiest  war  machines  of  that  time — with- 
out alllesttnd  with  little  material  aid  from 
abroad.  During  those  long  and  difficult  years, 
we  had  more  than  once  Cieen  approached  by 
the  Japanese  to  agree  to  a  settlement  on 
terms  not  altogether  unfavorable  to  us.  But 
we  rejected  all  offers  because  we  were  fight- 
ing not  Just  to  establish  secure  borders  but 
for  a  principle — the  principle  of  law  and 
order  on  international  relatlous.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  could  not  compromise. 
And.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  all  Is  said 
and  done,  that  principle  was  the  motivating 
force  behind  the  esUblishmsnt  of  the  United 
Nations  and  so  remains  today. 

When  the  war  that  started  In  China  de- 
veloped Into  a  global  conflict,  my  Govern- 
ment became  in  1942.  one  of  the  principal 
allies  whloh  signed  the  Declaration  of  the 
United  Nations.  Subsequently  it  played  an 
important  role  in  the  drafting  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  It  was  one  of  the  four  pow- 
ers that  sponsored  the  founding  Conference 
here  In  San  Francisco.  And  in  so  doing,  it  also 
actively  participated  in  the  formation  of  the 
specialized  agencies.  The  legal  status  of  the 
Republic  of  China  has  not  changed  since 
then.  The  Government  continues  to  function 
on  Chinese  territory.  There  has  been  no  br«ak 
in  the  continuity  of  oxu  leadership,  our  prin- 
ciples, and  our  policies. 

How  hare  those  policies  been  translated  on 
Taiwan?  I  would  like  to  answer  by  flrst  quot- 
ing Tillman  Durbln,  The  New  York  Times 
correspondeat  who  recently  visited  mainland 
China  after  an  absence  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  wrote  the  following  and  I  quote : 
"One  of  the  early  objectives  of  the  Cultural 
RevoluUon  .  .  .  which  began  In  19««  and  goes 
on  today,  was  to  wipe  out  the  "four  olds' — old 
things,  old  Ideas,  old  customs  and  old  habits. 
The  -four  olds'  had  already  suffered  In  the 
years  of  the  Communist  rule  preceding  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  but  the  Maoist  leader- 
ship tried  to  use  the  new  revolutionary  up- 
surge launched  in  1986  to  eliminate  them 
completely"  end  of  the  quote. 

On  Taiwan  ww  are  preserving  and  treasur- 
ing what  Mao  refers  to  as  the  "toixt  olds" 

which  Is  another  description  of  Chinese  cul- 
ture and  the  Chinese  way  of  life.  In  so  doing, 
we  have  the  highest  rate  of  economic  growth 
In  Asia.  We  had  3  billion  doUars  worth  of 
foreign  trade  last  year.  We  have  the  highest 
PW-c^pita  Income  In  Asia,  nert  only  to  Ja- 
pan. Our  farmers  own  their  own  land 
through  a  land  reform  program  Instructed 
twenty  years  ago  and  known  round  the  world 
for   Ita   benaAtB   and   succees— no^   only   to 


farmsrs,  who  had  nefer  owned  anything  be- 
fore, but  also  to  the  original  landownsrs 
from  whom  the  land  was  purchaaad — not 
confiscated  or  taken  by  force.  Most  of  our 
Industry  is  privately  owned.  As  a  result  we 
have  about  the  best  living  oondltiona  In 
Asia.  Presently,  we  provide  nine  yean  of  tree 
education  for  all  oior  ohlldreiL 

UllltarUy,  we  have  600  thousand  men  un- 
der arms  uid  over  a  T»iinv>n  in  active  re- 
serve. There  are  no — and  I  must  repeat  again 
no  American  combat  troops  on  Taiwan.  It 
is  a  fact  that  we  continue  to  receive  some 
indirect  military  aid  but  that  is  because  we 
are  your  ally.  We  have  a  mutual  defense  pact 
between  us.  As  your  ally  we  are  mni^^ing  a 
oontrlbutlon  to  collective  security  of  the 
Free  World  in  the  Western  Pacific.  And  you 
may  all  consider  this  a  personal  Invitation 
to  come  and  see  for  yourselvea  what  we  have 
done  on  Taiwan.  May  I  also  try  to  rest  a 
oontlnulng  error — the  statement  that  we  are 
being  supported  by  American  doUars.  We 
have  received  no  direct  foreign  aid  aiTice 
196S,  and  since  1960  we  have  been  sending 
technical  assistance  largely  In  the  realm  of 
agriculture.  Today  we  have  21  such  clients. 

More  than  clients,  however,  the  Republic  of 
China  represents  to  Chinese  on  the  main- 
land, here  In  San  Francisco,  and  all  over  the 
world,  a  beacon  of  hope,  a  bed-rock  of  politi- 
cal reality  in  a  time  when  poUtlcal  confusion 
is  In  high  ascendancy  and  Is  being  used  to 
obaoure  and  distort  the  issues  that  confront 
us — the  issues  of  war  and  peace. 

To  us,  the  largest  area  of  confusion  is  that 
Peking  'Tepreeents"  750  mUUon  Chinese  and 
therefore  Is  entitled  to  my  Government's 
seat  In  the  United  Nations.  Let  us  examine 
that  contention  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Peking's  attitude  and  behaviour  and  from 
the  United  Nation's  perspective. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  on  the  mainland  has  noth- 
ing In  common  with  the  Oovemment  of 
China  which  participated  In  the  founding  ol 
the  United  Nations,  nor  does  it  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  the  founding  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations  to  "save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war."  In- 
stead, Peking  promotes  violence  and  war.  It 
makes  a  fetish  of  force.  It  foments  araoed 
insTirrection  In  neighboring  countries.  It  Is 
a  past  master  in  the  art  of  poliUcal  subver- 
sion. It  Is  the  world's  greatest  theoretician 
and  practitioner  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  un- 
dertakes to  train,  equip,  finance,  and  direct 
"people's  war"  on  a  global  scale.  The  essence 
of  Maoism  can  be  summed  up  in  this  well 
known  quote:  "the  seizure  of  power  by 
armed  force,  the  settlement  of  issues  by  war. 
is  the  central  task  and  the  highest  form  of 
revolution." 

In  a  recent  edition  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
of  the  33  nations  that  make  up  the  continent 
of  Asia  (excluding  the  Middle  Bast)  16  are 
embroiled  in  some  kind  of  war,  rebelUon  or 
civil  strife — ^much  of  It  instigated  or  sup- 
ported by  Peking.  These  countries  are  home 
to  J. 8  billion  people,  over  half  o*  the  world's 
population. 

If  you  should  have  any  doubts  about  ttke 
present  intentions  of  the  Communist  regime 
and  its  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  re- 
pression and  hate,  all  you  have  to  do  is  time 
In  on  Peking  Radio  which  broadcast  the 
following  message  fifteen  minutes  after  an- 
nouncing your  President's  visit  to  Peking — 
"People  of  the  world  xinite  against  the  VS. 
aggressors  and  all  their  running  dogs."  The 
message  is  certainly  clear  enough,  and  so 
Is  the  record  in — ^Korea,  Malaysia,  Tibet.  In- 
dia, Indonesia,  Africa.  Latin  America — the 
current  training  of  Arab  guerrillas  for  terror 
tactics  In  the  Mid-East.  The  recitation,  gen- 
tlemen, is  global  in  Its  Intent  and  certainly 
almost  global  in  its  effort.  And  there  to  no 
doubt,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
that  Peking's  hand  is  here,  too. 

To  us  there  is  no  doubt  that  Peking  is  the 
world's  greatest  instigator  of  war  and  vio- 


lence and  that  Its  enmity  toward  the  United 
States  Is  a  policy  that  antedates  its  selsun 
of  the  mainland.  This  poees  a  question?  SlDoe 
there  is  a  long  tradition  of  trtendahlp  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States,  wby 
have  the  Chinese  Communists  regarded  the 
U.S.  as  lis  number  one  enemy  and  carried 
on  a  sustained  campaign  of  hate  America? 

The  answer  lies  in  history.  As  early  m 
April,  1946,  Mao  Tse-tiing  had  predicted  that 
**remnant  Faeolst  forces"  and  the  "antl- 
Pasclst  peoples",  labelling  the  United  SUtea 
as  one  of  the  former.  Recently  I  have  seen 
in  the  press  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  in  194B 
for  failing  to  accept  the  wishes  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-Iai  to  come  to  meet 
with  your  leaders.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
how  thoae  who  now  consider  that  t.ht«  ^^m 
a  serloiu  mistake  on  your  government's  part 
can  reconcile  the  trust  one  allied  govern- 
ment would  have  for  another  should  it 
welcome  these  who  seek  the  overthrow  o* 
Its  partner? 

At  any  rate.  In  his  New  Years  message  for 
1947,  Mao  declared  that  "the  American  Im- 
perial groupings  have  replaced  the  Fascists 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,"  becoming 
world  aggressors  against  whom  the  demo- 
cratic and  "anti-lmperlallst  forces  must  wage 
a  bitter  and  militant  struggle." 

Well,  that  was  nearly  26  years  ago.  What 
has  changed  in  that  message  between  then 
and  now?  What  has  di&nged  In  the  require- 
ments for  U.  N.  membership  as  specified  In 
the  Charter?  Do  the  same  regulations  still 
apply  or  on  the  misguided  wings  of  some- 
thing called  "universality"  can  you  expell  a 
founding  member  to  replace  him  with  an 
outlaw  regime?  If  the  Charter  doeen't  glv» 
the  answers,  gentlemen,  nothing  doe*.  Per- 
mit me  to  refer  to  it.  Chapter  n.  Article  6, 
reads:  "A  member  of  the  United  Nations 
which  has  persistently  violated  the  principles 
contained  in  the  present  Charter  may  be 
expelled  from  the  organization  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Security  Council." 

I  dont  believe  from  the  point  of  view  of 
performance  or  legality  that  the  Bapubllo 
of  China  fits  that  bill  of  particulars.  And 
putting  aside  altogether  the  fact  that  both 
ofur  countries  have  veto  power  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council — the  passage  Just  cited  Is  the 
law  of  the  Charter  concerning  the  expolsion 
of  membera.  There  Is  no  other  way  by  which 
it  can  be  circumvented.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  are  those  today  who  are  ready 
and  even  anxious  to  throw  vital  principles  of 
the  Charter  overboard  In  oRler  to  aooom- 
modate  the  Communists. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  United 
Nations  declared  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  an  aggressor  in  Korea  in  19S0,  and 
you  know  that  In  1960  the  International 
Committee  of  Jurists  found  the  regime  guilty 
of  genocide  in  Tibet,  on  which  the  United 
Nations  passed  an  upholding  resolution  the 
following  year.  One  might  well  ask  then  how 
can  such  a  regime  qualify  for  membership 
in  any  world  body?  The  answer,  unfortu- 
nately, lies  In  the  fact  that  appeasement 
is  in  the  air.  Expediency  rather  than  prin- 
ciples seems  to  be  the  primary  preoccupa- 
tion of  Peking's  idolators.  The  Oommunlsti 
represent  the  760  million  Chinese  on  the 
mainland,  they  sap.  In  our  time  many  words 
have  oome  to  mean  something  quite  different 
than  the  accepted  definition,  but  I  do  not 
think  one  can  find  a  greater  distortion  In  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "repreeent"  as  it  U 
used  in  this  case.  Peking  doee  not  represent 
my  countrymen.  It  rwle«  them  bartMrousIy. 
It  controls  their  lives,  their  thoughts,  thetr 
relations  with  their  loved  ones.  It  makes 
a  life  a  prison.  It  tortures  and  deetroys.  The 
most  conservative  estimate  ot  thoee  who 
have  perished  on  the  mainland  through  ex- 
ecution, forced  labor  and  reooourrlnf  purgH, 
Is  placed  at  20  mlllton.  Other  estlmatss  dou- 
ble the  figuiv,  but  whatever  the  figure.  It 
stands  as  a  reflection  on  the  word  "repr»> 
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sentB."  It  is  not  mythology,  genttemen.  It  Is 
stark  brutal  reality. 

Currently  It  Is  bMng  reported  by  some 
newsmen  who  have  raoeutly  been  allowed  on 
the  mainland  that  food  Is  bow  plentttul 
there.  Of  eourae,  In  the  places  tbey  have 
been  permitted  to  visit.  It  has  purposely 
been  made  plentiful.  But  if  the  food  Is  so 
plentiful,  why  do  ascapeeo  continue  to  de- 
scribe its  lack — describe  the  meager  rations 
on  which  they  must  live  while  woAlng  a 
16-hour  day.  Why  la  It  neoesMay  for  Chi- 
nese Uvlng  in  Hongkong  to  eend  utenOly  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  food  packages  to 
their  relatives  on  the  mainland?  Why  Is  It 
that  Chinese  of  all  ages  at  this  very  mo- 
ment are  still  trying  to  escape  from  the 
mainland?  Seven  thousand  of  them  have 
done  so  safely  slnoe  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  more  than  8  million  since  the  Commu- 
niBts  seized  oontrtd.  Thoae  figures  are  a 
measure  of  something  that  cannot  be  denied. 
The  more  than  IGO  thousand  escapees  who 
presently  Uve  in  and  proaper  on  Taiwan  know 
what  that  something  la.  It  Is  not  "repre- 
sentation"— and  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
UJf.  Charter  that  suggests  it  be  recognized 
as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  It  to  argued  that 
the  realities  of  international  life  are  such 
as  to  make  strict  adherence  to  Charter  pro- 
visions out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  the 
United  Nations  today  to  very  different  from 
what  its  founders  conceived  it  to  be  twenty- 
six  years  ago.  Par  from  a  oommunlty  of  pur- 
pose vested  with  authority  to  demand  com- 
pliance of  members  with  certain  specified 
obligations,  it  has  now  become  a  battle- 
ground of  conflicting  Interests.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  contended  that  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  be  other  than  a  mirror  reflect- 
ing faithfully  the  world  as  it  to  rather  than 
the  world  as  it  should  be.  Thto  being  so.  It 
Is  unrealtotlc  to  quibble  over  the  question 
Thether  Pelplng  qualifies  for  membership  or 
not. 

I  am  as  aware  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  1946  as  the  next  man.  But 
I  cannot  aooept  the  proposition  that  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter  must  be 
abandoned  for  the  sake  of  refiectlng  the 
realities  of  the  world  situation.  The  Gbarter, 
It  seems  to  us,  to  the  basic  law  oS  the  United 
Nations.  You  cannot  tamper  with  the  basic 
law  of  an  organization  without  doing  Irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  organization  itself. 

As  you  know,  there  to  a  scho(^  of  thought 
lu  the  United  States  which  discounts  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
They  attribute  Peiplng's  outrageous  and 
beastly  behavior  to  the  American  p<^icy  of 
trying  to  isolate  the  regime  from  the  rest  ol 
the  world.  They  picture  Mao  and  hto  foUow- 
era  as  more  Chinese  than  Communist,  more 
Interested  in  the  recovery  of  China's  lost 
hegemony  in  Asia  than  world  revdutioD, 
more  frustrated  than  expanslontot,  more  giv- 
en to  grandUoquent  rhetoric  than  to  con- 
quest. Membership  In  the  United  Nations. 
they  believe,  would  cure  all  this.  The  Inter- 
play of  Ideas  and  interests  In  the  world  com- 
munity would,  in  their  view,  sooner  or  Uter 
cause  the  Chinese  Oommuntots  to  abandon 
their  aggressive  and  bellicose  ways  and  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  rule  <rf  law  and 
the  comity  of  nations. 

TTito,  It  seems  to  me,  to  wishful  thinking.  It 
falto  to  understand  the  tremendous  Impor- 
tance of  the  Maoist  ideology  as  a  determinant 
of  behavior.  The  Chlneee  Communists,  tt 
should  never  be  forgotten,  take  their  ideology 
'wrlously.  They  are  out  not  merely  to  gain 
China's  seat  in  the  United  Nations.  They  in- 
tend to  remake  the  United  Nations  In  their 
own  image.  For  t2Mm  International  relations 
are  not  simply  a  matter  of  oonvantl<Mial  deal- 
ings between  nation  and  naUon,  govemmant 
and  government.  Thetr  approach  to  interna- 
tional affairs  demands  the  tue  of  every  poasl- 
We  tactic  to  change  the  pattern  at  world  de- 
^opment.  The  United  Nations  would  be  used 
not  to  "save  succeeding  generatloos  from  the 


scourge  at  war,"  not  to  stablllm  the  situa- 
tion In  areas  where  peaoe  to  threatened,  not 
to  solve  vital  problems  or  settle  Internationa] 
dtoputes,  but  to  promote  conflict  and  dissen- 
sion so  as  to  transform  the  Organlxatlon  into 
an  Instrument  of  their  own  policy.  Indeed, 
Peiplng  has  never  been  known  to  haw  Joined 
an/  international  organisation  in  order  to 
achieve  common  ends.  One  has  only  to  see 
hou  It  has  split  the  wmid  Communist  move- 
ment to  know  what  to  in  store  for  the  United 
Nations  should  it  be  aUowed  to  occupy  the 
seat  of  ttie  Bepublie  of  China. 

In  view  of  all  else,  it  would  tippnu  that 
your  Oovwnmait's  policy  toward  the  matter 
of  repiwentatlon  to  fixed  on  a  so-called  "two 
Chtnas"  p<dley.  I  have  only  thto  to  say  about 
It.  We  have  never  violated  the  Charter,  as 
I  q>e8lfled  aaillsr.  The  Oommuntot  regime 
has  and  as  a  consequence  to  not  eligible  for 
admission  Into  the  united  Nations,  all  otho' 
reasons  notwithstanding.  Thto  to  very  clearly 
indicated  in  Chapter  1,  Article  2,  Paragraph 
6  of  the  Charter  wtileh  states:  "The  orga- 
nization shall  ensure  that  sUtea  which  are 
not  members  of  the  United  Nations  act  in 
accordance  with  these  Prindplas  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  malnte&anoe  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  security. " 

Thto  means  that  Peking  cannot  escape  the 
sanctions  of  the  Charter  Jost  because  It  to 
not  a  member.  And  on  thto  baste  It  seems 
clear  to  us  that  a  "two  Chinas"  policy  to 
patenUy  Illegal  and  would  be  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Organization's  rules. 

GenUemen,  Just  as  we  participated  in  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations  as  one  of  the 
founding  members,  we  are  continuing  to 
participate  in  its  operation  and  we  Intond 
to  parttiolpato  in  its  i»«Bervatlon.  We  are 
there  by  right,  and  we  believe  there  are  still 
enough  m«nbers  in  that  body  who  care 
enough  about  Charter  and  the  continued 
extotence  of  the  United  Nations  to  keep  us 
there.  We  certainly  do  not  Intend  Just  to  go 
away.  (IncldentaUy,  as  T  noted  last  week,  our 
delegation  there  has  Just  taken  a  ten  year 
lease  on  office  space  in  a  nearby  building  fust 
in  case  anyone  was  wondering). 

Contrary  to  much  misinformed  current 
discussion  the  United  Nations  was  never 
conceived  as  a  "unlvenal"  body.  Thto  point 
was  painstakingly  discussed  in  thto  city  In 
1945  when  drafting  the  Charter,  from  which 
I  quote  Article  4: 

"Membership  In  the  United  Nations  to 
open  to  an  other  peace-loving  states  which 
accept  the  obligations  contained  In  the  pres- 
ent Charter  and,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
organization,  are  able  and  willing  to  carrv 
out  these  obligations." 

Doee  the  Mao  regime  qualify  under  these 
definitions?  I  leave  It  for  you  to  Judge. 

Is  thto  the  regime  which  some  Amencans 
of  high  reputation  are  backing  for  a  seat  In 
the  peace-maintaining  intematloDal  ^ipara- 
tns?  They  are  proposing  a  miracle  linking  of 
the  lion  and  the  Iamb. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  conditions  Chen 
Yl,  Peiplng's  foreign  minister  set  down  for 
thetr  admission  to  the  United  Nations? 

"The  United  Nations  mtist  rectify  its  mis- 
take and  undergo  a  thorough  reorganization 
and  reform.  It  must  admit  and  ootrect  all  its 
past  mistakes.  It  should  cancel  Its  rasolution 
condemning  China  and  the  Demociatic  Peo- 
ple's BepubUc  of  Korea  as  aggreaaois  and 
adopt  a  resolution  condemning  the  United 
States  as  the  aggressor." 

Now  the  issue  of  the  United  Nations  may 
Just  be  an  academic  exerdse  to  you  who  ate 
still  secure— but  I  assure  you  it  to  a  most  se- 
rious matter  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  the 
front  llnsa — in  Asia.  We  cannot  afford  to 
argue  phUoac^hic  points  at  thto  crlsto  in 
world  htotmy.  The  stakes  are  enormous. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  saying  to  you  as  claazly 
as  I  know  how  we  have  oonw  to  the  sticking 
point.  Tb.vn  to  no  option  of  retreat  or  accom- 
modation. 
We  are  smaU,  we  are  spizlted.  We  are  count- 


ing on  the  q>lrlt  of  Ai«M>H<i»«ff  to  hrtp  us 
conUnue  that  battle.  To  htip  us  keep  aUve 
the  hope  of  our  mainland  brothers  that  the 
torch  of  freedom  still  bums  brightly  in  our 
island  province  and.  someday,  for  them  also. 
Ours  to  a  battle  we  cannot  afford  to  loee. 
We  are  in  it  to  the  oonduslon  and  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  right  to  on  oar  side. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSBMCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab 
sence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mrs.  DwYM  (at  the  reouest 
Gekald  R.  Foho),  on  account  of 
business. 

Mr.  STArroRo  (at  the  request 
Oksalo  R.  Foro),  on  account  of 
business. 

Mr.  BtoTH    (at   the  request 
Oksalo  R.  Ford),  on  account  of 
business. 


of  Mr. 

ofDdal 

of  Mr. 

ofBdal 

of  Mr. 

offlclal 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permlssian  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AscHEx) ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Saylob,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MiLLXH  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Wyman,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HoG&N,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina), 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Fraser,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  today,  for 
10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  fcdiowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Archer)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McKDmrr. 

Mr.  Deviwk. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mx.  Varoxr  Jaot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vbysey  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wymak  in  two  tostanoea. 

Mr.  Baker  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Ho«AN  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  ScHxiTz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  Schwbnoel. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  CaraUna) 
and  to  include  eztraneoos  matter:) 
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Iilr.  TKAcm  of  Texas  in  debt  instances. 

Bfr.  Begich  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Raskinotoiv  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  QoRZALxz  m  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagaw  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Raucx  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FsASiR  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Briwkixy. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PniTOK  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Oallagbkr. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuEN  of  Pennsylvania. 
*"  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Matsttnaca. 

Mr.  RooiHo. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 
^  Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Giahio. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hcngatb. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiLUCR  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  PuquA  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  54  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. September  16,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1135.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  sec- 
ond aiuiual  report  of  the  National  Center 
for  Deaf -Blind  Youtlu  and  Adults,  pimuant 
to  section  18(c)(2)  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habUltatlon  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

1138.  A  letter  from  tbe  Aaslstant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congreesional  Belatlons,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  give 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  tbe  oonstruotlon 
of  certain  International  bridges;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMBOTTEE8  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARINO:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  9800.  A  bill  to  require 
the  protection,  management,  and  control  of 
wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands  (Bept.  No.  W-WO).  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BTTJfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  tttti   public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  aa  follows: 


By  Mr.    BOOXRS    (for    blmaelf,   Mr. 
Sattkuizld,  Mr.  Ktbos.  Mr.  Pkkrb 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rot.  and  Mr. 
HASTixaa) : 
BJR.  10881.  A  Mil  to  amand   tbe  PubUa 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  tbe 
MaUonal  Cancer  Institute  and  tbs  NatkNoal 
Institutes  of  Health  In  order  to  oonquer  can- 
cer and  tbe  other  major  killer  rtlnneiwa  as 
soon  as  possible:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

By    Mr.    ADAMS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Akhkhson  ot  California,   Mr.   Brad- 
EMA8,   Mr.   Brasco,   Mr.  Coixims  of 
ZUlnols.  Mr.  Corm.  Mr.  DunaLooM. 
Mr.  DI8G8,  Mr.  Paar,  Mr.  Tuvton  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Hasniras.  Mr.  Mc- 
Fau^  Mr.  UmtcALgu,  Mr.  Moas,  Mr. 
OlCoMna,  Mr.  PsRxiira,  Mr.  Bnoix. 
Mr.  Roi,  Mr.  Sr  Qbrjcain,  Mr.  Sat- 
LCM,  and  Mr.  SBB^ajm) : 
HJl.   10683.  A  bill  to  am«nd  the  Publlo 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  at 
1986,  as  amended,  to  establlab  an  emergency 
Federal  economic  assistance  program,  to  au- 
thorise the  President  to  declare  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  meet  certain  economic  and  em- 
ployment criteria  to   be  economic  disaster 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  PuhUe  Works. 
By  Mr.  AROHXB: 
HR.  10683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natloaal 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  a  vote  by  em- 
ployees who  are  on  strike,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BARING : 
HJl.  10684.  A  blU  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  quallflcaUon  at  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation 
of  handlers  and  aseocUtlons  of  producere  to 
negoUate  regarding  agricultural  products, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BBQICH: 
HJl,  10685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gMSt  27.  1954  (commonly  known  as  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act)  to  conserve  and 
protect  UA  flah  reaources;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  10686.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establlab  a  contiguous  fishery 
zone  beyond  tbe  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States",  approved  October  14, 1966,  to  require 
that  the  method  of  straight  baaellnes  shall 
be  employed  for  the  purpoees  of  determining 
the  boundaries  of  such  flahery  aone,  axid  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisherlee. 

HJl.  10687.  A  blU  to  authorize  approprla- 
tlona  for  the  eatabllahment  of  a  U.S.  Ooaat 
Ouard  station  In  the  Bristol  Bay  area  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  10688.  A  bUl  to  provide  certain  essen- 
tial assistance  to  tbe  U.S.  fishing  lnd\istry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  10689.   A  bill   to  make   It   a  criminal 
offense  to  discharge  an  employee  for  the  rea- 
son of  such  employee's  Federal  jury  service, 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
HJl.  10690.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  as  creditable  service 
for    purposes    of    civil     service    retiremeni 
periods  of  service  performed  in  nonappropri- 
ated fund   instrumentalities  of  the   Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
HJl.  10681.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  provide  a  group  life  insurance  pro- 
gram for  Stete  and  local  government  law  en- 
forcement offlcera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINOHUYBEN: 
HJl.  10692.  A  biU  to  allow  certain  service 
wiUi  International  organizations  to  be  con- 
sidered creditable  service  for  Federal  retire- 


ment purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Poat 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  10693.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  any  UJ3.  oonrt 
from  Issuing  any  order  or  from  enforcing  any 
order  requiring  tbe  excessive  transportatlOQ 
of  Btudente  from  one  school  to  another  or 
from  one  school  district  to  another  In  onler 
to  achieve  racial  balance;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
HJl.  10694.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Joint  reso- 
lution expreesliig  tbe  sense  of  the  Oongrea 
with  respect  to  the  shipping  In  UjB.  vessels 
of  producte  purchased  with  loans  from  tb» 
United  Stetes  in  order  to  apply  tbe  provi- 
sions of  such  joint  resolution  to  other  typv 
of  credit  assistance;  to  tbe  Committee  oo 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   KKATINQ    (for   himself,   Mr. 

KXTTKKIfDAIX,    Mr.    HANSBT   Of   IdSllO, 

Mr.   H&i.PBUf,   Mr.   Moaax,   Mr.  Ko,- 
Bxao.    Mr.    Mazzoli,   Mr.   tennuxr, 
Blrs.  Cbisbolm,  Mr.  Gxeau)  R.  ftmA, 
Mr.  FKKNEZL,  Mr.  Pkppbr,  Mr.  Wnnt. 
Mr.  CuufCT,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  ANnEUON  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hocuc, 
Mr.     Matsunaga,     Mr.     Fret,     Mr. 
Bvamts  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Bau.) : 
H.R.  10696.  A  blU  to  strengthen  IntersUte 
rexmrtlng  and  Interstate  services  for  parents 
of  runaway  children,  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  program  for  tbe 
transient  youth  population  for  tbe  estobllsh- 
ment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  tempo- 
rary bousing  and  peychlatrlc,  medical,  and 
other  counseling  services  for  transient  yout 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlttecrbo^ 
the  Judiciary.  f 

By  Mr.  SNTDER:  ' 

H.R.  10696.  A  bin  to  amend  tbe  act  requir- 
ing evidence  of  certein  financial  responsi- 
bility and  estebllshlng  minimum  standards 
for  certain  passenger  veesels  in  order  to  ex- 
«npt  certain  veesels  operating  on  Inland  riv- 
ers: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  10697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  Individuals  aged  86 
and  older  diulng  nonpeak  periods  of  travel; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WTATT; 
H.R.  10698.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  a  national 
wildlife  disaster  control  fund;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.R.  10699.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Soap 
Park  Reservoir,  Prultland  Mesa  project.  Colo- 
rado, as  the  MlUy  K.  Ooodwln  Reservoir;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  10700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  modify 
the  application  of  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
porations; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
HJl.  10701.  A  bill  to  place  In  trust  status 
certain  lands  on  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Res- 
ervation. Mont.;    to   the   Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  10702.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Community;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HJl.  10703.   A   bill   to  authorize   reduced 
postage  rates  for  certain  mail  matter  sent  to 
Meoibers  of  Oongreas;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENaSL: 
R.R.  10704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  detail 
of  Foreign  Service  Officers  to  private  in- 
stitutions and  organizations,  and  for  other 
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purposes;    to    tbe    Committee    on    foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WTU90N: 
HJl.  10706.  A  bill  to  amend  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1988,  as  amended,  to  autborlBe 
the  eetabllabment  of  a  class  of  limited  air 
carriers  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oom- 
mltitee  on  Interstate  and  Foredgn  Oommsrce. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  blmaelf,  Mr. 
ANDntaoif  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Arxkdb,  Mr. 
CoixxKx,  Mr.  OoLUKB  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
CsAifz,  Mr.  DKKwnrBKi,  Mr.  Eklxm- 
BORN^    Mr.    FiNDLET,    Mr.    Gray,   Mr. 
KiMomnxi,  Mr.  McCLoax,  Mr.  Met- 
CALVE,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Paica  at  Hll- 
note,  Mr.  PociKSKi,  IBr.  Railsback, 
Mrs.   Rzm  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rostkn- 
KOwsKi,  Bfr.  Sriflet,  Mr.  Springer, 
and  Mr.  Tates)  : 
H  J.  Res.  869.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  State  of  Till  nods  and  the  city  of  Chicago 
as  hosts  In  1992  of  the  ofllalal  qulnoentennlal 
celebration  of  tbe  dlsoovery  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  OsroUna: 
H.J.  Res.  870.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United   States;    to   tbe   Oommittee   on   tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.J.  Res.  871.  Joint  resolution  asking  tbe 
President  of  the  TTnlted  Stetes  to  dedare  tbe 
fourth    Saturday    of    September    "National 
Hunting   and   Fishing   Day";    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  872.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  redefining  tbe  "advice  and  con- 
sent"  of   the   Senate,   for  puiposes   of   the 
President's  treatymaklng  power,  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  Senate  mtist  concur;  to  the 
Ckimmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    lUlnols    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Steblk)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  399.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
relieve  the  oppression  of  Soviet  Jewry;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BEQICH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  400.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  that  the  President  call  a  conference 
on  aaadromous  fish  In  preparation  for  XJS. 
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participation  In  tbe  1973  United  Nations  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  401.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  designation  of  the  year  1973 
through    1978  as  the  World  Envtronmentel 
Quinquennium  to  involve  all  nations  of  the 
world   In    a   global   environmental    research 
program  of  both  national  and  International 
scope;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  402.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tbe  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  Europe;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DULSKI     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Phici;     of    Illinois,    Mr.     Nix.     Mr. 
Dakixls  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  CHara, 
Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Mur- 
PHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Chart.es  H. 
Wilson.  Mr.  WmLiAic  D.  Ford.  Mr. 
Hanlzt,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  BRiinuxT,  Mr.  £;ilberg, 
Mr.  TiSRNAN,  Mr.   Harrington,   Mr. 
BxciCH,   Mr.  Hicks  of   Washington, 
Mr.  HocAN,  Mr.  Brothhx  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Qudx)  : 
H.  Res.  596.    Resolution    disapproving    the 
alternative  plan,  dated  Augxist  31.  1971,  for 
pay  adjustments  for  Federal  employees  un- 
der stetutory  pay  systems;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas: 
H.   Res.    607.   Resolution   authorizing   the 
Committee   on   Ways   and   Means   to    make 
studies  and  investigations  within  I  to  juris- 
diction;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SOHWENGEL: 
H.  Res.  598.  Resolution  to  creaite  a  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  509.  Resolution  to  provide  for  tbe 
designation  of  tbe  calendar  month  of  Octo- 
ber of  each  year  as  "Drug  Awareness  Month": 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Caret  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bercland. 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Sx  Ger- 
main,   Mr.    AspiN,    Mr.    Nedzi,    Mr. 
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Tates,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  'itcCuxxxr. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mrs.  CmsHOLM,  Mr.  Leggbtt,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Fadtttrot,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Col- 
lins  of   Illinois,    and   Mr.    McCoa- 

MACK)  : 

H.  Res.  600.  Resolution  to  abolish  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BnJfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
ByMr.  DOW; 
HJl.  10706.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio SammarUno;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  10707.  A  bui  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Theodore  Dake,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINaTON: 
H.R.  10708.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  gold 
medal  be  presented  to  tbe  widow  of  the  late 
Louis    Armstrong;    to    tbe    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
HJl.  10709.  A  bUl  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
to  August  Sofootka  and  Joseph  J.  Tomallno 
of  Inteke,  Mont.;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MTT.T.S  of  Arkansas: 
H.R.  10710.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
D.  Grain;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
n.R.  10711.  A   bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs. 
Purlta  Panlngbaten  Bohannon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 
H.R.  10712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Datlles   Tabayo;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  10713.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  WUma 
Jugullon  Koch;    to  tbe   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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TENNESSEE  GROUP  HEALTH 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  new  health  care  pro- 
gram underway  in  middle  Tennessee 
which  I  feel  worthy  of  mention  to  my 
House  colleagues.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Tennessee  Group  Health  Foundation — 
TQHF— the  South's  first  prepaid  group 
health  "alternative"  to  high  medical  in- 
surance costs. 

Funded  in  part  by  a  $250,000  Federal 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment grant  and  in  part  by  a  $36 — esti- 
mated— ^monthly  family  membership  fee, 
the  program  is  expected  to  initially  en- 
roll some  10,000  middle  Tennesseans. 
Since  early  ^xinsorship  of  the  program 
came  frtan  State  labor  leaders,  first  mem- 
berships will  be  granted  through  labor 
organizations.  Enrollment  was  expected 
to  begin  September  1. 

The  foundation  is  unique  in  the  way 
It  provides  medical  services  and  arranges 


for  payment  of  monthly  dues.  Treatment 
is  provided  at  local  health  maintenance 
organization  clinics,  with  doctors  pro- 
vided under  contract  to  the  HMO.  Pay- 
ment is  made  in  person  to  the  HMO,  and 
since  services  are  prepaid,  there  is  no  de- 
layed mail  billing  and  no  insurance  tie- 
up. 

Medical  service  at  the  HMO  clinics  is 
provided  on  an  unlimited  visit  basis. 
M«nbers  can  receive  treatment  whenever 
it  is  required.  Included  for  coverage  are 
laboratory  and  diagnostic  work,  prenatal 
ddivery  and  pospartum  care,  well  baby 
care,  immunization,  casts,  dressings,  eye 
exams,  chronic  care,  home  visits,  and 
hospital  stays  longer  than  30  days.  Ilie 
program  serves  its  members,  cradle  to 
grave. 

The  TGHF  concept  was  authorized 
under  the  Tennessee  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Act,  a  measure  made  law 
this  past  May.  It  marks  Tennessee  as  a 
leader  In  the  progressive  health  care 
field. 

The  article  follows : 

PREPAm  Health  Program,  Sottth's  First, 

Qets  Orant 

(By  Keel  Hunt) 

A  $250,106  federal  grant  was  announced 


here  yesterday  to  esteblish  the  South's  ffrst 
prepaid  group  health  program — a  plan  de- 
signed to  offer  consumers  an  "alternative" 
to  high  medical  insurance  costs. 

The  grant  is  to  help  Onance  development 
of  a  system  of  medical  care  under  the  n«rw 
Tennessee  Group  Health  Foundation.  Tbe 
foundation  would  contract  with  doctors  who 
would  organize  and  direct  a  group  practice. 

Citizens  who  form  the  foundation — to  be 
called  a  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
(HMO) — would  pay  dues  or  premiums  to 
cover  the  cost  of  a  range  of  medical  care 
services. 

Dexter  Klmsey,  HMO  regional  coordinator 
for  the  U.S.  Depcurtment  of  Health,  Bdueation 
and  Welfare,  said  the  TOBP  grant  was  the 
largest  of  six  awarded  in  Southern  stetes  and 
totaling  more  than  a  half  million  doUan. 

Tbe  foundation  plan  diffen  from  health 
Insurance  policies,  E.  L.  Collins,  foundation 
vice  president  said,  since  members  visit  HMO 
health  clinics  e«^  time  they  make  monthly 
paymente.  And  since  tbe  health  care  would 
be  prepaid,  tbe  member  would  receive  no  bill 
for  the  service,  he  said. 

Rep.  BXdbAtd  Pulton  attended  the  TOHF 
press  conference  yesterday  and  called  tbe 
foundation  "a  real  step  forward  in  providing 
a  real  health  program  for  all  our  citizens." 

TOHF  plans  call  for  an  initial  membership 
of  10,000  in  Middle  Tennessee.  Tbe  healtb 
plan  was  first  sponsored  in  tbe  area  by  stete 
labor  leaders,  and  a  foundatlo9^^pokesman 
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Mta  yeatertejr  membentilpe  will  ba  open  flnt 
to  tlM  Ubcr  organlXBtlona  wtilcb  contributed 
to  tbe  progism. 

BnioUment  Is  not  expected  to  begin  before 
Sept.  I. 

"The  HMO  is  not  a  pansces,"  Banuey  said, 
"but  rather  an  alternative  In  healtb  care 
dellTery."  He  added  tbat  the  program  would 
emphaalne  "prerenttre"  treatment  so  the 
member  could  avoid  the  hlgb  ooet  of  hospital 
care. 

Klmaey  noted  that  although  HMO  leglala- 
tlon  has  paeoed  ttee  Howea  at  Rapresentatlvee, 
It  baa  not  gained  approval  of  the  TJB.  Senate. 
And  be  aald  federal  BitO  aatlBtcnoe  current- 
ly la  being  financed  from  existing  HKW  rev- 
enue*. President  Mlxon  outlined  the  HMO 
concept  for  the  Congress  Veb.  18  as  part  of 
his  "national  health  strategy."  Collins  said. 

The  Tennessee  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization Act  became  law  May  21.  It  was  the 
first  state-level  legislation  to  permit  orga- 
nization of  a  prepaid  health  delivery  system. 
Klmsey.  caUlng  It  a  "landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation," said  copies  of  the  act  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  eight  other  states  where  similar 
programs  are  being  developed. 

Collins  said  monthly  payments  to  the 
foundation  had  not  been  determined,  but 
he  explained  the  figure  would  be  "competi- 
tive" with  health  Insurance  programs.  The 
monthly  cost  has  been  estimated  at  about 
$36  per  family. 

The  payment,  according  to  TOHP  plana, 
would  entitle  the  member  to  unlimited  of- 
fice visits  at  the  oenter,  laboratory  and  diag- 
nostic work,  prenatal  daUvery  and  postpar- 
tum care,  well  baby  care,  immunisation,  casts 
and  dressings,  eye  exams,  chronic  care  and 
home  visits. 

Also,  If  a  group  monber  goes  to  the  hos- 
pital for  30  days,  the  hospital  bills  the  foun- 
dation. 


ECONOMIC  UNiry 


HON.  STROM  THURMOfO) 

OV   SOUTH  CAaOLnTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  widespread  support  In  the  coun- 
try for  President  Nlron's  economic  plans 
as  enumerated  in  his  speech  before  the 
Congress  last  week. 

EMdence  of  that  support  Is  an  editorial 
entitled  "Nixon  Seeks  Economic  Unity" 
which  appeared  In  the  September  11, 
1971,  Issue  of  the  Colombia  Record  news- 
paper in  Colvunbia.  6.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Nixoir  SxKKs  Economic  UifiTT 

Partisan  and  persooal  IntOTtats  must  be 
put  aside,  as  President  Nlxon  has  suggested, 
aa  all  Americans  cooperate  in  placing  "na- 
tional tntereato  above  special  Interests"  to 
brake  Inflation.  Increase  employment  and 
make  American  goods  competitive  here  and 
abroad. 

The  goal  U  a  nation  that  wiu  not  again  be 
aflUeted  by  the  virus  of  runaway  inflation — 
without  massive,  dictatorial  governmental 
controls. 

To  this  end.  the  President  wisely  is  listen- 
ing to  leaders  of  labor,  government  and  busi- 
ness. He  ooUects  their  Ideas  and  support 
through  a  persuasive  rather  than  a  ooeretve 
procedtire.  lAbor  laadscs  who  have  ouulfciwl 
with  the  President  wisely  reeognlaed  that,  in 
advance  of  the  oonvetaatlona.  Mr.  Nlxon  isn't 
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going  to  let  any  vested  Interast  group  "write 
the  ticket" 

To  be  sure,  the  President  already  has  wsmn 
Idea  of  a  broad  outline  of  a  continuing  pro- 
gram beyond  the  end  of  the  present  freeae, 
November  12.  Those  who  criticize  Mr,  Nlxon 
for  announcing  an  end  to  the  90-day  fireeze 
without  standby  plans  are  nitwits.  Of  course 
the  President  has  a  bundle  of  altamatlvss. 

Most  probably  he  will  establish  a  wage- 
price  stabilization  and  review  board  to  set 
guldeltnes  for  salary  and  cost  Incroasas.  Quite 
possibly,  the  board  would  Include  rspreaenta- 
tives  of  business,  labor  and  the  public. 

He  wHl  listen  to  all  who  visit  him  In  the 
Interim,  giving  them  an  attentive  ear.  But 
the  labor  barons  who  have  declaimed  might- 
ily about  "excess  profits"  should  charitably 
recognize  a  trutli — corporate  pfroflta  have 
fallen  and  grown  Ul. 

A  $13  billion  to  $14  billion  decline  in 
Federal  tax  revenues  is  blamed  directly  on 
disappointingly  low  corporate  profits,  tisbor 
leaders  know  this  economic  reality  and  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  accept  obligatory  bar- 
gaining, under  governmental  aegis,  then  they 
must  act  and  speak  with  greater  restraint 
than   they  have  In  the  past. 

TO  help  create  new  Jobs,  the  President  told 
Congress  he  will  propose  tax  reforms  next 
year.  Buch  proposals,  he  indicated,  would 
help  the  VS.  In  Its  foreign  trade  rtiiamma 

With  the  Japanese,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion should  and  must  bargain  very  hard,  in- 
deed. Congress  should  cooperate  and  allow 
no  repetitions  of  Wilbur  Mills'  private  tex- 
tile deal  with  the  Japanese  that  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  serious  negotiations 
of  two  successive  Presidents — Lyndon  John- 
son and  Richard  Nlxon. 

"The  time  has  come."  said  the  President, 
"to  give  a  new  attention  to  America's  own 
Interests." 

A  cooperative  leadership  In  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  government,  labor 
and  managmxkent,  and  the  public  at  large  wlU 
be  essential.  Decisions  will  not  be  easy  and 
cannot  be  tmlversaUy  popular.  But  they  can 
set  the  American  soclo-lndustrlal  engine 
back  on  the  tracks. 
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AMERICA'S  BOOMING 
WATERWAYS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

GW  TKJUNKSSZX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^Lay.  September  IS,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  inland  waterways  are  a  vital  and  es- 
sential part  of  our  national  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  U.8.  News  k  World  Report,  in  its 
current  Issue,  points  out  in  an  excellent 
article  that  the  use  of  our  internal  water 
transportation  network  has  Increased  to 
the  point  that  traffic  Jams  are  occur- 
ring— and  a  further  50-percent  increase 
in  trafllc  Is  expected  within  the  next  10 
years. 

As  new  waterway  projects  by  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  become  aTaOable,  they 
ease  the  pressure  to  some  extent  by  im- 
proving our  rivers  for  navigation  and 
opening  up  new  areas  to  water  trans- 
portation. Obviously,  this  basic  program 
of  Internal  Improvements  must  con- 
tinue. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  peoi^e  in  this 
most  important  subject  I  place  the  ar- 
ticle from  U.S.  News  ft  Worid  Report  in 
the  Ricou)  herewith. 


The  article  follows: 
Now:  TSAfno  Jaiu  ow  UJB.  Rivzas 

8r.  Ijomm,  Mo. — At  this  historic  hub  of 
rtvw  transportatloa.  tba  ***— *— *rp1  loota 
more  Ulw  a  busy  freeway  than  the  alow- 
moving  Ol'  Man  River  of  the  past. 

Hug*  flotUlas  at  bargea — as  many  aa  40  of 
tbesn  laahed  together  to  forai  a  single  tow, 
longer  and  with  greater  oi^Mclty  than  the 
Qvee*  KUmbgth  It — are  pushed  by  powerful 
towboats  past  the  city's  gleaming  Gateway 
Arab. 

Hare,  as  tfscwhsre  along  Um  28,000  mUea  of 
XJ3.  inland  and  ooastal  watarways,  barge 
tralBc  la  booming.  liow-oaat  tranqxtrtatlon  la 
the  key  to  this  upsurge.  Charges  for  water- 
borne  freight  are  less  today  than  in  1900,  and 
are  considerably  lower  than  for  any  otbsr 
form  of  transportation. 

LT7IZ  voa  aHiFFcas 

For  $1,  a  ton  of  freight  moves  830  miles  by 
barge,  compared  with  70  miles  by  railroad 
and  14  miles  by  truek. 

One  reason  for  lowsr  rates  on  water  trans- 
portation, say  railroad  men  and  truck  opera- 
tors. Is  that  the  Oovemment  levies  no  user 
charges  to  pay  for  oonstructlon  of  watar- 
waya. 

Rlvermen  say  that  today's  sluggish  econ- 
omy actually  Is  helping  their  business,  be- 
cause, aooordlng  to  Thomas  J.  Barta,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  VaUey  lilne: 

"Shippers  are  much  man  cost  conscious, 
and  when  something  can  move  by  water, 
they  save  money  by  sending  It  that  way." 

A  vtaltor  to  the  St.  Louis  waterfront  finds 
himself  caught  up  in  the  excitement  that  Is 
coursing  along  U.S.  waterways. 

Out  In  the  river,  the  banks  are  lined  with 
waiting  barges.  Some  are  freshly  painted, 
others  are  rusty  from  tours  in  ths  brackish 
waters  near  the  Oulf  of  Msadoo,  Some  are 
empty  and  riding  high,  others  are  loaded  and 
waiting  to  be  laahed  Into  a  tow. 

Inside  the  harbor,  17  miles  in  length,  gen- 
era] commodities  are  handled  at  the  miml- 
clpally  owned  do<^  But  most  freight  moves 
across  nearly  60  private  doaka,  varloualy  pro- 
viding scoops,  cranes,  conveyer  belts,  storage 
tanks  and  warehouses  to  handle  such  bulk 
Items  as  grain,  ooal  and  oil. 

St.  Louis  is  a  major  "fleeting  area" — a 
drop-off  point  for  barges  that  are  not  un- 
loaded, but  are  picked  up  for  towing  to  other 
ports. 

Trucks  and  railroad  cars  rumble  onto  the 
St.  Louis  docks,  delivering  and  picking  up 
freight. 

The  city  is  served  by  four  Interstate  high- 
ways, 21  railroads,  and  soma  200  trucking 
firms. 

SWABMnfe  TRAFnC 

From  uprlver  barge  flotillas  come  In 
swarms.  Just  above  St.  Louis,  trafllc  from  the 
Missouri  and  nUnols  Rivers  joins  In  with  that 
moving  on  the  Mississippi. 

Downriver  to  the  south.  It  Is  18S  mUes  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  at  Cairo,  ni.  In 
the  past  decade,  river  traffic  be4;ween  St. 
Louis  and  Cairo  has  nearly  doubled.  Increas- 
ing from  about  80  mllUon  tons  In  i960  to 
more  than  68  minion  tons  in  1070. 

It  Is  the  same  story  along  the  Tennessss 
River,  which  entera  the  Ohio  at  Paducah,  Ky. 
There,  waterbone  freight  has  dovhled  slnee 
1962.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1971,  nearly 
3  million  tons  of  cargo  moved  on  the  Ten- 
nessee. This  was  a  rise  of  12  per  cent  over 
the  first  half  of  1970. 

Nationally,  a  record  of  cloae  to  200  billion 

ton -miles  of  freight  was  transported  along 

U.S.  inland  and  coastal  waterways  In  1970. 

That  Is  an  increase  of  68  per  cent  over  1900. 

Biaaxa  shazx  ow  suaunKsa 

Rlvermen  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
their  share  of  Intercity  freight  shipments 
also  Is  greater  today  than  in  1960 — Increasing 
from  9.2  to  10  per  cent. 

During    the    same   period,    the    railroads' 
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share  of  Intorcity  freight  dropped  from  44.1 
to  40.1  per  cemt,  and  the  truckers'  share 
eased  downward  slightly  from  21.8  to  21.4  per 
cent.  However,  pipelines,  i^il<A  move  grow- 
ing amounts  of  petroleum  and  gaa,  and  air 
freight,  which  transporta  higher-value  goods. 
have  outstripped  the  bargee  in  growth  since 
1960. 

Rlvermen  still  wheel  and  deal.  Theirs  Is 
Uie  least-regulated  form  of  transportation. 
Only  10  per  cent  of  the  cargo  that  moves 
on  water  is  under  federal  regulation,  com- 
pared with  89  per  cent  In  trucks  and  100 
per  cent  on  railroads. 

Barge  operators  naU  down  deals  by  tele- 
phone. Decisions  on  cargoes  often  turn  on 
less  than  a  penny  per  ton. 

RTVALRT    A  MONO   r't.wifrrBm 

A  battls  Is  brewing  between  the  "common 
carriers,"  who  are  Ucensed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  carry  regulated 
oommoditles,  such  as  steel,  and  "exempt 
carriers,"  who  tran^xMt  unregulated  com- 
modities such  as  oil,  coal  and  grain. 

The  common  carriers,  represented  by  the 
Water  Transport  Association,  are  backing  a 
bill  in  Congress  that  would,  among  other 
things,  require  publication  of  all  dry-bulk 
waterway  rates.  This  measure,  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1971,  Is  strongly  op- 
posed by  many  exempt  carriers,  who  met  in 
Chicago  September  3  to  gather  their  forces. 
W.  R.  Murphy,  president  of  Rose  Barge  Line, 
Inc.,  In  St.  Louis,  calls  the  proposal  "creep- 
ing regulation  that  will  keep  the  least- 
efflclent  operator  In  business." 

John  A.  Creedy,  president  of  the  Water 
Transport  Association,  says  rate  publication 
would  end  "discriminatory  pricing"  that,  he 
believes,  benefits  big  shippers. 

MOmrnWO   CAPACTTT 

Meanwhile,  new  developments  are  helping 
hold  down  Increases  in  rates,  even  though 
the  trend  Is  turning  upward.  For  example — 

On  the  West  Coast,  one  freight  firm  now 
tows  two  huge  barges  in  tandem — capable 
of  carrying  112  railroad  freight  cars — on  a 
regular  schedule  between  Seattle  and  Alaska, 
at  well  under  the  ocean  freight  rates  of  the 
1960s. 

In  Florida,  another  company  Is  using  26,- 
OOO-ton,  self-unloading  barges,  together  with 
a  modern  bulk  terminal,  to  cut  the  cost  of 
transporting  phosphate  rock  by  30  per  cent. 

Co-ordination  between  barge,  rail  and 
truck  transport  is  cutting  rates  in  some  areas. 
At  Ashtabula,  C^io,  for  instance,  a  coal 
"tranaloader"  has  been  developed  that  per- 
mits shuttle-unit  trains  to  bring  their  cargoes 
of  coal  to  the  docks  and  dump  them  without 
stopping.  The  coal  Is  loaded  into  barges  as 
they  become  available,  cutting  back  waiting 
tlma  In  both  operations.  This  arrangement  Is 
being  considered  now  for  Chicago's  port. 

BOTTLKNXCKS 

With  business  booming  along  waterways, 
massive  traffic  tie-ups  sometimes  develop. 

Says  E.  Thomas  Drennan,  president  of  the 
Sioux  City  and  New  Orleans  Barge  Lines, 
Inc.: 

"We're  starting  to  run  out  of  river.  On  the 
open  river,  traffic  jams  are  not  too  serious. 
Of  our  three  boats  operating  between  St. 
lAuis  and  New  Orleans,  one  a  day  will  report 
s  two  or  three-hour  delay  waltmg  lor  south- 
bound traffic. 

"But  where  we  do  encounter  extremely 
costly  delays  Is  at  the  lockages.  Dams  built 
several  decades  ago  to  help  maintain  a  nine- 
foot  channel  often  have  locks  that  are  just 
not  big  enough  to  handle  the  barge  flotillas 
of  today." 

FWraOUTOK  LBADS 

Raw  materials  for  Industry  comprise  the 
main  part  of  barge  cargoes.  Biggest  share 
consists  of  petroleimi  and  its  products,  car- 
ried by  41  per  cent  of  today's  barges.  Coal 
and  coke  comprise  another  16  per  cent  of 
waterway  freight;   sand  and  gravel,   13  per 
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cent;  iron  ore  and  steel,  10  per  cent;  chemi- 
cals, 4  per  cent;  logs  and  lumber,  3  per  cent; 
grains,  2  per  cent;  sea  shells,  2  per  cent;  and 
other  commodities,  including  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, 9  per  cent. 

Major  cities  on  the  rivers,  such  as  New 
Orleans,  Memphla,  Louisville,  Cinclniuiti,  and 
Pittsburgh,  are  benefiting  moet  from  the  in- 
creased shipments  by  water.  In  the  past  five 
years,  typical  figures  show  that  river  freight 
has  increased  by  31  per  cent  at  Natchez,  21 
per  cent  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  20  per  cent  at 
Louisville,  and  68  per  cent  at  Minneapolis. 

Now  Tulsa,  Little  Rock  and  other  cities 
along  the  new  Arkansas  River  Navigation 
Project  are  added  to  those  served  by  large- 
scale  barge  transportation.  With  the  opening 
of  this  project  early  this  year,  ports  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Oklahoma  are  linked  with  the 
Mississippi  460  miles  away. 

The  va.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  esti- 
mates that  18.2  mlUion  tons  of  cargo — mostly 
petroletim,  iron,  steel,  wheat,  coal  and  fer- 
tilizer— will  be  carried  by  barge  along  this 
channel  each  year,  at  an  annual  saving  to 
shippers  of  some  40  million  dollars. 

New  factories  and  mills,  built  or  planned 
along  the  Just-opened  waterway,  are  expected 
to  bring  some  200,000  additional  Jobs  to  this 
area  In  the  next  five  years. 

Another  major  project  costing  about  the 
same  amount — U  billion  dollars — is  under 
way  now  to  modernise  the  Ohio  River,  with 
686  million  already  spent  by  the  Army  En- 
gineers. 

To  date,  public  outlays  for  such  improve- 
ments in  America's  Inland  waterways  have 
totaled  more  than  5  billion  dollars.  The  rate 
of  federal  q>ending  on  added  navigational 
facilities  Is  ninning  at  about  200  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  plus  60  million  to  operate  and 
maintain  them. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mr.  Creedy,  of  the 
Water  Transport  Association,  makes  this  pre- 
diction: 

"We  expect  at  least  a  50  per  cent  increase 
in  traffic  over  the  next  10  years.  This  is  a 
oonservauve  figure,  with  the  present  rate  of 
growth  greater  than  that. 

"New  equipment,  larger  towboats,  bigger 
barges,  deeper  channels  and  new  technology 
all  are  contributing  to  this  prospect." 


THE  JACKSON  PTVB 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  family  from  Gary,  Ind,, 
and  five  brothers  who  have  Jumped  to 
the  No.  1  ranking  In  the  music  Industry, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  a 
very  short  tlm*. 

In  a  matter  of  months  the  Jackson 
Rve.  who  will  star  in  their  first  ABC 
television  q)ecial,  "Ooin'  Back  to  Indi- 
ana." on  September  19.  have  become  the 
fastest  selling  group  In  the  history  of 
Motown  Records,  a  company  that  boasts 
such  stars  as  Diana  Ross,  The  Tempta- 
tions, and  The  Supremes. 

In  addition  to  the  "Ooin'  Back  to 
Indiana"  special,  the  group  will  be  the 
focal  point  of  TVTs  first  n^nitnn.tArt  series 
starring  black  youths.  As  well,  they  re- 
cently concluded  a  60-day,  40-city  tour  of 
the  country,  fnm  New  Yortc  to  Hawaii— 
a  tour  that  entrenched  than,  according 
to  Time  magaiine.  as  "the  biggest  thing 
to  hit  Pop  Capitalism  since  the  Beatles." 

But  the  real  story  behind  the  Jackson 
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Five  Is  that  of  a  home  environment  In 
which  they  were  encouraged  to  develop 
their  Ckxl-given  talents.  It  was  natural 
for  them  to  Join  In  famUy'  sotigfests. 

Their  father,  a  man  ^^o  woriced  hard 
as  a  crane  operator  in  Oary,  played  the 
guitar  and  wrote  songs  for  relaxation, 
while  their  mother  sang  good  country 
and  western  with  a  trace  of  the  blues,  a 
treat  for  the  nine  Jackson  childreD.  It 
was  no  accident,  then,  that  the  kids  in 
the  Jackson  family  was  singing,  and  en- 
joying it. 

The  idea  of  forming  a  singing  group 
first  cr(«>ped  up  when  Tito  Jackson,  now 
17,  started  playing  with  his  father's 
guitar,  and  singing  along  with  the  radio. 
Before  long  he  was  Joined  by  his  brothers, 
and  a  singing  group  had  be^i  formed 
that  was  winning  talent  contests.  Soon 
there  were  trips  to  Chicago,  Arizona. 
New  York,  and  Boston — trips  in  a  Jam- 
packed  Vc^kswagen  bus  over  school  holi- 
days and  weekends,  as  the  family  trav- 
eled to  concert  performances,  always  re- 
turning to  Oary  for  school  during  the 
week. 

'Getting  started  was  not  easy.  Jer- 
maine,  for  example,  learned  bass  on 
brother  Tito's  guitar,  because  there  was 
no  money  for  a  bass.  ITie  big  break  came 
when  singing  star  Diana  Ross  heard 
them  at  a  benefit  for  Gary  Mayor  Rich- 
ard Hatcher,  and  mentioned  their  tal- 
ents to  Motown  management.  The  rest 
has  been  fantastic. 

These  show  biz  giants,  five  of  the  nine 
children  of  Joe  and  Katherine  Jackson, 
are  superstars  by  every  standard.  Their 
hit,  'TU  Be  There,"  has  been  No.  1  on 
all  national  record  survey  charts  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  to  date  has  sold  more  than  3.5  mil- 
lion copies.  "The  Jackson  5  Third  Al- 
bum" has  already  approached  the  mil- 
lion mark  in  sales. 

But  success  has  not  spoiled  the  Jack- 
son Five.  Although  they  "made  it,"  they 
still  combine  a  rigorous  pracUce  and  per- 
formance schedule  while  remaining  in 
school,  a  model  for  thousands  of  young 
people.  Everything  they  do,  their  con- 
cert and  recording  schedules,  TV  ap- 
pearances  and  the  new  animated  car- 
toon series  is  worked  around  school  and 
homework. 

The  Jackson  Five  has  "made  it" 
through  a  combination  of  love,  heo-d 
work,  and  loyalty  to  one  another  and 
the  total  family,  and  those  qualities  serve 
as  a  marvelous  example  for  society  at 
large.  It  is  not  only  their  success,  but  the 
reason  for  that  success  that  is  such  a 
magnificent  story.  I  Join  the  proud  State 
of  Indiana,  and  the  rest  of  the  country, 
in  saluting  the  Jackson  Five  and  the  de- 
tennlnatlon  and  hard  work  that  have 
made  them  No.  1,  clear  across  the  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle about  the  Jackson  Five  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Jackson  Fivs 

Saturday  morning  television — ^In  case  Fri- 
day night's  exoeasee  have  left  you  too  hang- 
over to  realise  it— Isnt  what  It  used  to  be. 

Oiuse  strictly  from  KMsvQle,  with  char- 
acters like  Popeye,  Ouptt  the  Friendly  Ohoet 
and  some  old  loony  Unls  from  antique  n^vvle 
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oftrtoons,  to<U7*a  SatonUy  mnwaiwg  vl«wlng 
U  now  laoatty  mol.  pop  axMt  rtlgbUj  aeKy. 
Tbare  ham  bMn  tiM  Bwtt— .  tb*  MontoM. 
Jade  and  tlM  Poa^yoaU  and  nov.  till*  fiOl, 
■^s  first  antmatiwl  wzIm  ■tantxig  bUck 
youUis  wlU  KppMT,  fMturlng  Tlie  Jsckwo 
Five. 

Produoed  by  tbe  tTA-baaed  Motown  Corp. 
and  Tktoo  Ontt  at  tegland.  and  a  caricature 
of  tba  Ja^aon  nva,  tb*  naw  cartoon  avlH  !■ 
apparently  the  maUi  rapentnutum  around 
whlob  ABO-TV  U  baolnc  ita  thruat  to  capture 
Ite  abare  of  yoimg  Saturday  morning  TV 
watchers. 

Except  for  proyldlug  the  musical  portion — 
baaed  on  their  hit  records— of  the  cartoon  se- 
ries (each  of  the  half -boor  sbows  wID  faatoi* 
two  songs)  the  real  Jaokaoa  Five  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  -"<"i«*^  strip.  TIm 
Don-mualoal  spsaMng  voloas  for  tb«  grovy  are 
provided  by  five  unknown  black  youths,  and 
all  of  the  animation  Is  being  done  In  London 
because  Tiondon  has  the  best  animation  pool 
In  the  world,"  according  to  Jim  White,  vice 
president  In  charge  of  production  at  Motown. 
Japan's  top  animator  has  been  brought  in  to 
work  on  the  series,  saya  White,  and  the  entire 
animation  project  Is  beU«  directed  by  Robert 
Balsar,  who  was  responsible  for  the  Beatles' 
highly  successful  Telloio  Submarine  movie. 

Although  the  real  Jackie,  30;  Tito,  18:  Jer- 
malne,  18;  Michael,  18,  and  Marl<»i,  13,  will 
be  portrayed  In  the  animated  strip,  the  draw- 
ings will,  of  course,  be  oarleatures  of  the 
Jackson  brothers.  A  woman  artist  drew 
sketches  of  the  boys  at  work  In  a  recording 
studio  to  capture  some  realism.  *The  one 
think  we  dldnt  want  was  just  white  kids 
washed  black."  White  explains,  "and  while 
some  of  the  boys  may  have  scone  physical 
characteristics  normally  considered  Negroid, 
some  of  the  others  dont.  We  had  to  get  the 
animators  to  know  the  boys,  one  way  or  an- 
other. We  wanted  them  to  see  how  they  move 
around.  We  didn't  want  them  to  shuffle 
around  like  Stepln  Petchlt." 

To  ensure  quality  In  the  series  and  to  pre- 
serve the  stature  of  what  Is  now  one  of  Mo- 
town's  hottest  properties  (along  wtth  Diana 
Roes,  now  a  solo  star.  Itie  Supremes.  and 
Smokey  Boblnson  and  the  Miracles) ,  Motown 
officials  approve  every  aq)«ct  of  the  series. 
The  flrst  lew  scripts  oiTered  by  writers  were 
rejected  with  the  caustic  comment:  "These 
are  garbage  and  we  dont  want  them."  says 
White.  "Since  then  the  quality  of  the  scripts 
has  been  very  good.  We've  been  told  by  people 
in  the  buatneas  tbaA  the  current  scripts  are 
nighttime  quality." 

Although  some  of  the  shows  will  be  cen- 
tered around  such  current  themes  as  ecol- 
ogy. White  says  the  Jackson  Five  cartoon 
strip  will  not  be  used  to  convey  any  mes- 
sages. "The  Jackson  Five  are  the  message."  he 
declares.  "The  fact  that  these  kids  made  it 
out  of  the  ghetto  says  it.  The  andlenoe,  black 
and  white,  is  going  to  see  biack  kids  on  Sat- 
urday morning.  It  lant  going  to  be  aU  white 
faces." 

White,  who  Is  Caucasian,  faals  that  as  an 
animated  series  baaed  on  blacks,  the  Jackson 
Five  will  have  to  be  more  d  a  suooees  than 
most  other  shows  to  make  It.  "It  will  be  the 
best  animated  series  In  the  bustness,"  he  says 
flaUy."  We  just  wont  seUle  for  second  beat." 

Although  the  produoars  have  a  firm  two- 
year  c<»traoC  with  ABO-TV  for  the  cartoon 
series,  White  beUeves  that  "the  first  four 
shows  wUl  make  or  break  It.  Btber  you  get 
them  then  or  you  dont." 

As  for  the  real-life  Jackson  Five,  they  have 
their  first  television  special,  called  Ootn^ 
Back  To  Indiatm,  airing  on  ABO-TV  Septem- 
ber 10,  just  eight  days  after  the  cartoon  show 
debut.  Taped  last  July  with  athletes  Bgln 
Baylor,  Ben  Oavldaon,  Bosey  Qrler.  Bvln 
Hayes  and  BUI  Ruaa^  and  oomlcs  Tbm 
Smothers  and  BUI  Oosby  aa  their  guests,  the 
hour-long  Jackson  Five  show  canters  around 
soma  of  the  group's  own  Intaresta — racing 
cars  and  baaketh^^-and  an  actual  conceit 
perf  Mined  In  their  htune  state. 

The  t^lng  of  the  TV  ^ledal  was  foUowed 
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by  a  two-month,  flO-clty  concert  tour  stretch- 
ing from  New  Tork  to  Hawaii.  The  day  after 
the  tour  ended,  the  boys  were  all  back  in 
school  (the  oldest.  Jackie,  began  college  study 
this  fall  as  a  buslneas  administration  major: 
the  others  attend  a  private  school) . 

Although  their  record  sales  are  now  in  the 
millions  (60  per  cent  of  the  buyers  are  esti- 
mated to  be  white) ,  and  they  hav«  been  sub- 
merged In  the  mind-blowing  world  of  enter- 
tainment stardom,  the  five  brothers  from  In- 
diana have  not  changed  much  in  their  per- 
sonalities, those  close  to  them  report.  While 
the  brothers  are  much  more  aware  of  them- 
selves, according  to  their  road  manager,  Tony 
Jones.  "They're  very  well  organised.  They  are 
very  much  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  the 
Jackson  Five  as  a  group.  They  are  very  pro- 
fessional, and  yet  they  are  able  to  be  them- 
selves as  individuals.  They're  slx-dlmen- 
slonal;  they're  five  different  people  and  then 
they  are  the  group." 

Away  from  the  group.  Jackie  likes  to  sip 
around  Los  Angeles  In  his  new  Datsun  340Z 
sportscar,  while  Tito  gets  to  drive  his 
mother's  Oerman-made  Audi.  For  the 
younger  boys.  Michael  and  Marlon,  being 
away  from  the  work  of  performing  means 
Just  fun  and  games  around  the  house,  or 
talking  with  fans,  which  they  enjoy  doing. 
But  perhaps  theee  four  had  better  be  careful : 
the  youngster  in  the  middle,  Jermalne,  is 
planning  to  write  It  all  down  In  a  book,  the 
total  Jackson  Five  Experience,  and  have  It 
published  a  couple  of  years  from  now. 


RESOLUTION  TO  ABOLISH  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  SE- 
CURITY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUyORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Sevtember  15.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  with  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  22  coUeagues  which  provides 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security. 

When  I  first  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  1966,  I  was  among  those  who 
supported  the  continuance  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

At  that  time,  I  felt  that  the  c(»ninit- 
tee  had  a  legitimate  legislative  function, 
but  that  the  controversies  that  involved 
the  committee  stemmed  from  a  leader- 
ship problem  that  resulted  In  abuses  of 
private  dignity  and  the  rights  of  those 
who  appeared  before  it. 

Mr!  Speaker,  the  leadership  of  the 
committee  has  changed  along  with  the 
name  of  the  committee  and  greater  at- 
tention is  now  directed  to  a  semblance  of 
dignity  and  concern  for  Individual  rights. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  in- 
volving this  committee  is  much  deeper 
than  my  initial  superficial  analysis. 

Since  1945,  the  committee  has  Issued 
174  contempt  citations.  Of  these,  142 
have  failed  in  the  courts.  In  that  same 
period,  a  total  of  14  am  tempt  of  Con- 
gress citations  were  issued  by  all  the  other 
committees  of  the  House  combined. 

The  committee  aD  too  frequently  is 
engaged  In  constitutional  battles  in  the 
courts,  the  last  of  which  involved  the 
1970  case  where  a  blacklist  of  campus 
speakers  was  prohibited  from  being  pub- 
lished by  the  committee. 

In.  the  9ist  Congress,  the  committee 
spent  more  money  than  the  combined 
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budgets  of  the  Armed  Services,  Foreign 
Affairs.  Interior,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committees.  Surely,  the  legisla- 
tive product  of  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  Ls  not  commensurate  with 
that  huge  expenditure. 

But  of  greatest  concern  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  Indicative  of  the  basic 
problem  inherent  in  such  a  thought- 
monitoring  committee,  is  the  huge  num- 
ber of  secret  flies  and  dossiers  it  main- 
tains on  thousands  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. I  am  advised  there  are  over 
754,000  cards  containing  unverified  in- 
formation on  individual  Americans.  I  am 
also  advised  that  there  Is  a  special,  highly 
secret  file  wherein  are  kept  the  dossiers 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  this  Big 
Brother  apparatus.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  this  resolution  does  not  evolve  from 
any  disagreement  with  the  Integrity  of 
the  chairman  or  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  motivated  by  the  fear  of  big  gov- 
ernment, of  secret  files  and  thought  con- 
trol, concepts  that  are  embraced  by  the 
committee. 

I  further  believe  that  the  legitimate 
legislative  objective  of  curtailing  activi- 
ties of  those  disloysd  to  our  Nation  can 
and  should  be  performed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That  re- 
sp<Hisibility  can  be  carried  out  without 
the  trappings  of  totalitarianism  that 
have  historically  had  such  appeal  to 
HUAC  and  Its  successor,  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security. 


DELAWARE'S  COASTAL  ZONE 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   OELAWABB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  IS,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  the  State  of  Delaware,  under  the 
leadership  of  Gov.  Russell  W.  Peterson, 
adopted  landmark  legislation  In  the  field 
of  environmental  control. 

This  legislation,  known  as  the  coastal 
zone  bill,  establishes  an  area  along 
Delaware's  shoreline  In  which  heavy  in- 
dustry will  not  be  permitted  to  locate. 
Governor  Peterson  and  the  legislature 
have  been  praised  from  many  quarters 
for  their  action  in  this  matter. 

Recently  the  New  Castle  (Del.),  Ga- 
zette published  an  editorial  praising  the 
Governor's  ecological  stand  and  Included 
In  it  editorial  comment  from  other  news- 
papers across  the  country. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Clayton  Travera  is  the 
editor  of  the  New  Castle  Gazette,  an  old 
and  historic  Delaware  new^aper.  I 
believe  she  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
recognizing  the  merits  of  Governor 
Peterson's  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Recobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobd. 
as  follows: 

Trkkk  Chxkrs  roE  Us 

Russell  W.  Peterson,  Governor  of  the  Stat* 
of  Delaware,  departs  Saturday  for  the  Ocn- 
emor's  Conference  In  Puerto  Rico  (going  »t 
his  own  expense)  where  he  will  prepare  tbe 
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Tvpaet,  as  oommlttee  chairman,  on  Crime 
Reduction  and  Public  Safety. 

Oov.  Peterson  has  gained  a  wide  reputa- 
tion nationally  not  only  In  this  particular 
endeavor  but  also  in  the  field  of  Vocational- 
Education  and  Coastal  Zoning.  Throughout 
the  counti7  recently  he  has  been  widely 
praised  for  his  strong  stand  against  heavy 
Industary  and  his  devotion  to  the  quality  of 
life  in  his  state. 

Willi&m  D.  Ruckleshaus,  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Environmental  Agency  recently 
wrote  Peterson,  "Delaware  has  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  states"  .  .  .  and 
"the  struggle  to  bring  the  people  of  this 
country  to  their  'environmental  senses'  is 
not  an  easy  one." 

oTHxa  QUOTXs  wvLoyi  acaoas  thx  covntxt 

The  New  York  Times  (7/6/71):  "(Con- 
fronted by  a  $27-mUllon  deficit.  Delaware 
could  undoubtedly  use  the  wealth  repre- 
sented by  oil  refineries,  steel  and  paper 
mills,  etc.  .  .  .  the  Delaware  action  seeks  to 
put  bigness'  and  essential  industry  In  prop- 
er perspective,  to  weigh  their  values  against 
equally  strong  claims  for  air  to  breathe, 
water  to  swim  In  and  lands  to  sustain  the 
balance  of  nature." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  (7/16/71): 
"Tbe  little  state  of  Delaware  has  taken  an 
historic  step  aimed  at  ensuring  its  future 
against  the  ooslaughts  of  our  dirty  world. 
Delaware's  shore  is  to  be  reserved  for,  of  all 
thmgs,  pec^le." 

Miami  Herald  (6/30/71):  "WhUe  Florldas 
Cabinet  was  debating  permits  for  oil  drilling 
in  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware were  congratulating  their  legislature 
and  governor  for  a  law  that  will  keep  heavy 
Indxjstry  away  from  the  state's  bay  and 
ocean  coastlines.  This  means  Delaware's 
beaches  and  wetlands  wlU  be  preserved  for 
recreation  and  tourism." 

Houston  Peat  (7/7/71):  "The  State  of 
Delaware  has  forced  upon  all  other  states  a 
sudden  question:  la  It  possible  to  be  over- 
devel(^>ed?" 

Wichita  Eagle  (7/1/71):  "The  bUl  passed 
despite  strong  opposition  by  the  state  cham- 
ber of  oommMoe,  the  oil  and  natiiral  gas  in- 
dustries, international  cargo  shippers  and 
the  U.8.  Commerce  and  Treasury  Deport- 
ments. ...  To  preserve  a  good  life  and  pre- 
vent a  retreat  to  bare  survival  will  call  for 
revision  of  earlier  beliefs  .  .  .  Delaware  ap- 
pears to  be  ahead  of  the  game." 

Sunday  Post-In telllgencer  (Seattle,  Wash.) 
(7/4/71)  :  "Delaware  did  right.  The  governor 
and  the  legislature  refused  to  put  a  price 
tag  on  nature." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (6/20/71)  :  "It 
was  a  courageous  decision.  We  think  Dela- 
ware choee  wisely." 

Buffalo  Courier  Express  (7/6/71):  "We 
give  IJelaware  a  lot  of  credit  for  deciding 
that  a  rapidly  growing  industrial  complex 
could  create  more  problems  than  it  would 
solve." 

The  country  has  reverberated  with  the 
news  that  Delaware  leads  the  way  and  the 
courageous  leadership  has  been  commended 
editorially  throughout  the  land  In  news- 
papers and  magaalnee. 

It  should  fill  the  hearts  of  Delawareans 
with  pride. 


MANS  INHUMANiry  TO  MAN-^HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  Amerlcaua  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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THE  U.S.  AUTO  INDUSTRY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  caaoLiKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  IS,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  entitled  "They  May  Pollute,  But 
They  Pay,"  appeared  in  the  August  29, 
1971,  Issue  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle- 
Herald  newspaper  under  the  byline  of 
Louis  C.  Harris,  vice  president  and 
editor. 

Mr.  Harris  points  out  the  Importance 
of  the  automobile  industry  to  the  U.S. 
economy.  He  takes  note  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials which  go  into  automobiles,  the 
production  plants,  the  sales  centers,  the 
repair  garages,  the  auto  pexta  industry, 
the  gas  stations,  and  the  Impact  of  va- 
cation travel  on  other  industries  which 
benefit  when  folks  "hit  the  road." 

This  article  is  interesting  and  in- 
formative. Monbers  of  Congress  should 
be  interested  In  knowing  that  gas  taxes 
alone  last  year  brought  $6V2  btUion  into 
the  purses  of  vanous  government  bodies. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thkt  Mat  Pollute,  but  Thet  Pat 
(By  Louis  C.  Harris) 

If  you  are  ever  inclined  to  question  the 
Importance  of  the  automobile  Industry  to 
the  American  economy,  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  the  50th  edition  of  "Automobile  Facts 
and  Pgiires"  which  this  year  commemorates 
the  75th  anniversary  of  motor  vehicle  pro- 
duction In  this  country. 

Among  other  data  contained  in  the  sta- 
tlstlc-laden  booklet  Is  that  which  reveals 
thart  82  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  United 
States  own  at  least  one  car.  a  fact,  incident- 
ally, of  which  I  become  well  aware  every 
morning  on  my  way  to  work. 

What  all  these  motor  vehicles  nxean  to  the 
country  is  of  even  greater  significance.  The 
"highway  transport  industries"  provide  em- 
ployment for  13.3  million  persons,  which  in- 
cludes nearly  nine  million  who  are  engaged 
In  trucking  and  approximately  3.7  million 
men  and  women  concorned  vrith  automotive 
sales  and  servicing.  The  statistical  booUet 
didn't  say  so.  but  it  is  easily  poeslble  that  the 
remaining  1.6  million  workers  either  are 
building  automobiles  or  straightening 
banged-in  fenders. 

Be  that  ss  It  may,  retail  sales  of  passenger 
cars  In  the  U.S.  last  year  came  to  8.4  mil- 
lion units,  only  1.3  million  of  which  were 
foreign  imports.  And,  interestingly  enough, 
the  whooping  boost  to  the  economy  that  the 
automotive  Induatry  provides  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  $13  billion  worth  of 
parts  are  produced  by  other  Industries  to 
help  make  and  service  America's  motor 
vehicles. 

A  study  of  the  booklet  also  will  show  you 
that  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  Na- 
tion's  steel    production   and   about   66   per 


oent  ot  Its  rubber  is  consumed  by  the  auto- 
mobile business.  Out  of  the  Nation's  total 
buslnessee,  about  823,000  are  r^ated  to  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  and  automotive  retail- 
ers— ^the  folks  from  whom  you  buy  your 
car — enjoyed  sales  of  $80  billion  in  1070. 
That,  you  also  may  be  Interested  to  know, 
was  one  of  every  four  retail  sales  dollars  In 
the  landl 

The  money  that  goes  into  normal  trade 
channels  from  auto  production,  sales  and 
servicing  is  not  the  only  revenue  for  which 
the  industry  accounts.  Motor  vehicles  pro- 
vided the  average  State  last  year  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  all  its  tax  take,  the  grand  total 
of  state  and  federal  taxes  coming  to  some 
$17  billion,  or  $038  million  more  than  the 
year  before. 

In  addition,  I  learned  from,  the  booklet 
that  out  of  $40  billion  expected  to  be  spent 
for  domestic  and  vacation  travel  this  year, 
about  $37  bllUon  will  be  sheUed  out  by  the 
automobile-traveling  public. 

The  statistics  contained  In  the  booklet  are 
not  all  dollar-oriented. 

For  Instance,  I  learned  that  In  106D  there 
were  62341,000  male  licensed  drivers  in  the 
U.S.  and  only  46.a&4.000  females,  a  ratio 
whose  significance — U  any — ^wlll  get  no  com- 
ment from  me. 

The  greatest  number  of  licensed  drivers 
were  in  the  20-24  age  bracket  (about  13,800,- 
000)  and  the  fewest  (3,000,000)  In  the  16-17 
groups.  There  was  no  age  group  In  which 
women  numbered  more  than  men,  although 
the  closest  was  in  the  19-year -old  category 
where  there  were  1,600,000  boys  and  1,100,000 
girls. 

As  might  be  expected,  California  had  the 
largest  number  of  licensed  drivers  of  any 
State,  with  11,426,000,  with  New  York  more 
than  three  million  behind.  Georgia  listed 
2,470,000  In  1969  and  South  Carolina 
1,377,000. 

All  told,  motor  vehicles  traveled  approxi- 
mately 1,136.000.000.000  (that's  trlUlon) 
mUes  In  this  country  last  year,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  six-and-a-half  billion  doUars 
worth  of  gasoline  taxes  the  various  govern- 
ment's enjoyed,  the  deterioration  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  roadwajrs,  and,  i»t>bably, 
for  the  loss  of  12  million,  800  thousand 
tempers. 

And  lastly,  automobiles — not  of  them- 
selves, mind  you,  but  from  inexperienced, 
irresponsible  or  Inebriated  operators — ac- 
counted for  56,400  deaths  la  this  country  tn 
1966. 

Even  that  figure,  however,  as  awesomdy 
tragic  as  it  is,  was  Just  about  the  lowest 
death  rate — on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
cars  on  the  highways  and  miles  traveled — 
the  United  States  has  recorded  in  more  than 
30  years. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  PAGE 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sp4c.  Rus- 
sell M.  Biggs,  now  a  legal  clerk  with  the 
1st  Battalion,  26th  Infantry,  stationed  in 
Augsberg.  Germany,  once  served  in  a  dif- 
ferent corps.  According  to  the  division 
newspaper,  the  American  Traveler,  Spe- 
cialist Russeh  spent  his  last  2  years  of 
high  school  as  a  Cutitol  page  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Hcmorable  Ben  F. 
Jensen,  who  represented  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  in  Congress  for  26  years.  The 
following  article,  reprinted  in  full  from 
the  August  6  edition  of  the  Traveler,  gives 
some  Interesting  Insights  into  the  special 
life  of  a  congressional  page : 
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(Br  8|>4  Km  FMMR) 

AmmBVwa.—TmaisU  and  crtttci,  to  a  large 
extent,  make  up  a  eJ^lm^lelll^tonal  audtenoe. 

At  erery  oopgrelonal  Beerion,  bowerer,  an 

eUte  corpe  of  atodenti  watch  and  wait,  i«iul7 

to  einlsg  Into  aeUan  at  a  momenta  notice. 

TbeyYe  the  pagee  wlio  run  errandi  around 

the  d^tftal  ell7. 

BptAaUat  4  BnaseQ  U.  Biggs,  a  legal  derk 
aaHgned  to  the  tat  BattaUon.  38th  tniuxtrj, 
spent  hH  laat  two  years  of  high  school  as  a 
congresslcoal  page. 

A  native  of  washlxtgtoa,  D.O.,  he  said 
"Moat  ppgee  heootne  one  throogh  oonnec- 
ttans."  H0  waa  appointed  nnder  the  Republi- 
can patronage  of  the  late  Honorable  Ben  P. 
Jtosen,  an  Iowa  ooogre— looaJl  representatlTe 
for  S8  years. 

SP4  Uggs  had  to  get  vp  eaily  enoogb  every 
morptng  to  be  at  ttie  C^>ltol  Page  Sehocri, 
whloh  Is  jMirt  at  the  District  of  Oolnmbla 
school  system  and  located  above  the  Library 
of  Confess,  by  0:80  ajn.  dasses  ran  until 
10:80. 

Then  It  was  off  to  the  Bepubllcan  cloak- 
room tn  the  Bbuse  of  Representatives.  8P4 
Biggs  eiplalned  that  "The  cloakroom  is  lo- 
cated under  the  visitors  gallery  and  rrmt^tiT^^ 
about  18  phonea,  a  snack  bar  and  a  lounge." 
"Z  worked  at  dtrecttng  phone  calls  to  and 
from  the  different  congressmen.  We  also  had 
to  keq>  track  of  what  was  happening  on  the 
floor  so  that  If  a  congressman  called  we  could 
teuhhn." 

SP4  Biggs  usually  got  off  work  around 
S  or  6  In  the  afternoon,  but  be  could  recall 
working  until  midnight  on  oocaslans. 

It  sounds  hectic  but  SP4  Biggs  said  "It  was 
^ist  like  a  normal  high  echoed  except  that 
our  teachers  were  profeasors  from  nearby 
colleges.  They  knew  bow  our  schedule  was 
run  so  they  took  that  Into  consideration  on 
homework  and  exams." 

"It  was  qulto  an  experience  and  It  did  htf  p 
to  finance  oQUege."  As  a  page.  8P4  Biggs 
earned  abotit  9400  a  month. 

The  event  he  remembers  most  was  whan 
President  Kennedy  was  ssiaailiislml  He  r^\A 
"The  place  pantrkert.  It  was  just  like  a  trmh 
after  the  announcement  was  made,  but  with- 
in weeka  everything  waa  back  to  noRnaL" 

SP4  Biggs,  who  holds  a  doubls  major  In 
Political  Science  and  American  History,  re- 
vealed that  be  deflnltely  plans  to  go  Into 
politics  because  "somebody  has  to  straighten 
this  mess  out."  And  U  ha  a  Republican  or 
Democrat?  "Independant." 


CBS  PROGRAM  "THE  8ELUNO  OP 
THE  PENTAGKW' 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOOTS  CAaoUKA 
m  THE  8KNATB  OF  THK  UWlTliD  STATES 

Wedneadav.  September  IS.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
column  entitled,  "CBS  Cons  the  Ptd)Uc" 
appeared  In  the  Augot  31. 1971,  iKoe  of 
the  Augusta.  Oa..  Chnnlcle. 

The  oolumn.  by  Jeffrey  Hart,  oom- 
ments  on  the  <*"«**"g«  of  a  nonpartisan 
group  which  Judged  that  the  famous 
CBS  program  violated  many  rules  of 
Journalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  column  be  printed 
in  the  ExtensloDs  of  Remarks. 

Itiere  being  no  objection,  the  c<rimnn 
was  ordered  to  be  prbited  In  the  Rioobd, 
asf^ows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

0B8  Ooite  THa  Public 
(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 
Not  long  ago,  after  viewing  the  CBS  docu- 
mentary "The  BeUlng  of  the  Pentagon,"  l 
wrote  a  oolumn  pointing  out  the  obvious: 
that  the  production  used  the  "rhetoric  of 
the  Image" — Juxtaposition,  eloaeupa,  rigged 
sequences,  etc. — to  mount  a  fuU-aoale,  prop- 
agandlstlc  assault  upon  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. What  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  was 
the  extent  to  which  CBS,  through  trick  edit- 
ing, had  aetuaUy  created  synthedo  stato- 
ments  which  had  never  been  made  and  which 
completely  mlareprtsented  the  Individual 
depicted  aa  ™*H"g  them  and  entirely  mis- 
led the  television  audience.  Compared  with 
what  CBS  did  with  the  text,  the  propagan- 
dlstlc  manipulation  at  Images  vras  Innocent 
chUd's  play. 

Reed  J.  Irvine,  board  chairman  of  Accuracy 
tn  Media,  a  nonpartisan  oiganloatlon.  goes 
Into  aU  this  In  aome  detaU  In  the  current 
issue  of  national  Review,  showing  that  what 
comas  out  at  your  end  of  the  TV  aet  may 
never  have  aotuaUy  happened  In  front  of  a 
TV  camera. 

At  one  point  In  the  production,  for  ex- 
ample, Roger  Mudd  asked  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Daniel  Henkln  about  displays 
of  military  equipment  at  state  falls  and 
shopping  centers.  Henkln  replied: 

"WeU,  I  think  It  serves  the  purpoee  of  In- 
forming the  pubUc  about  th^r  armed  forces. 
It  also  has  the  ancillary  benefit,  I  would 
hope,  of  stimulating  Interest  In  recruiting  as 
we  move,  or  try  to  move,  to  zero  draft  calls 
and  increased  reliance  on  volunteers  for  our 
armed  forces.  I  think  It  Is  very  important 
that  American  youth  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the  armed  forces." 

Not  bad.  In  fact,  too  good.  CBS  therefore 
excised  from  the  tape  aU  except  the  first 
sentence,  and  wove  in  other  material  taken 
from  16  paragr^bs  farther  on  In  the  tran- 
script, where  Henkln  was  oonunsntlng  on  an- 
other matter.  This  made  his  reply  seem  ir- 
relevant and  Billy,  and  at  the  same  time 
deleted  his  plausible  rationale  for  the  ex- 
hibits at  state  fairs.  Henkln  was  the  victim 
of  other  examples  of  this  kind  of  "editing" 
for  "pace"  and  "smoothneos."  The  pomts  he 
was  malting  were  carefully  excised,  and  the 
statements  coming  across  on  the  screen  were 
In  reality  repUee  to  completely  different 
questions. 

Another  example.  A  Col.  MacNell  was 
shown  making  the  following  statemMit : 

"WeU,  now  we're  coming  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem— Vietnam  (58).  Now  the  Chl- 
neee  have  clearly  and  repeatedly  stated  that 
ThaUand  Is  next  on  their  list  after  Vietnam 
(36) .  If  South  Vietnam  beoocnes  Communist 
it  will  be  dlfflcult  for  Laos  to  exist  (48) .  The 
same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Southeast  Asia  (48).  I  think  if  the 
CommunlsU  were  to  vrin  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  record  of  the  North — what  happened  In 
Tet  of  1968 — makes  It  clear  that  there  would 
be  a  bloodbath  In  store  for  a  lot  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  South  (73).  The  United  Stotee 
is  still  going  to  remain  an  Asian  power  (88) ." 

Though  aU  this  came  over  the  tube  as  a 
conaecuUve  smes  at  statements  by  Col.  Mac- 
Nell,  the  number  after  eaeh  ssntenoe  Indi- 
cates the  page  on  which  the  sentence  is  actu- 
aUy  round  in  the  transcript  of  the  speech. 
The  second  and  third  ssnteneea  are  quotes 
from  Souvanna  Phoimia  of  Laos,  and  were 
so  described  by  MacNeU  in  the  speech  he 
actuaUy  made. 

What  CBS  was  doing  here,  concludes  Reed 
mnne,  was  creating  a  synthetic  speech  out 
of  fragments  of  the  real  one  through  the  use 
of  electronic  cut-and-paato  teohmques.  Pre- 
rscordad  televised  statements,  ha  omoludea, 
even  when  presented  as  part  of  a  "documen- 
tary." shotild  be  viewed  with  eixtrsiiis  sksptl- 
clsm,  for  "we  know  now  that  they  may  be 
an  Inaoeurate  rspreeentaUon  of  what  was 
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said  even  wheQ  the  words  are  aeea  to  be  oon. 
ing  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker." 

"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  U  usually 
referred  to  as  the  "prlae-wlnnlng  CBS  doou- 
axodfry."  I  hearby  nominate  it  for  the  Leol 
Relfenstahl  Award  for  political  propaganda. 


THE  JAWS  OP  THE  TIOER 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAUPoamA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  maimer  In  which 
America  and  Western  clviUzation  are 
being  methodically  assaulted  and  imder- 
mtned  In  the  20th  century,  I  have  some- 
times used  the  analogy  of  a  man  In  the 
grip  of  a  hungry  tiger.  If  we  can  imagine 
his  situation  in  a  kind  of  slow  motion 
during  which  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  what 
is  happening  to  him,  we  can  visualize  the 
jaws  of  the  tiger  periodically  closing  and 
opening  on  the  man,  who  tells  himself 
each  time  they  open  that  the  beast  has 
suddenly  become  friendly.  When  they 
close,  he  decides  that  he  must  try  to  stop 
the  tiger's  upper  jaw  with  the  lower,  or 
the  lower  jaw  with  the  upper — not  real- 
izing that  all  the  time  he  Is  b^ng  steadily 
chewed  up. 

Americans  who  love  their  country  and 
would  defend  its  soundest  values  are  not 
immune  from  the  tendency  to  try  to  fight 
one  jaw  of  the  tiger  with  the  other. 
When  an  immoral  and  unjust  policy  of 
government  has  produced  its  inevitable 
crop  of  evils.  In  sheer  frustration  and 
anger  they  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  in- 
dorse a  different  kind  of  Immoral  and 
unjust  policy  in  the  name  of  counter- 
acting the  first  one — even  a  policy  which 
in  the  long  run  will  vastly  Increase  the 
power  of  government. 

ITie  most  striking  current  example  of 
this  tendency  concerns  our  notorious 
welfare  abuses.  Our  present  welfare  sys- 
tem Is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  worst 
monstrosities  of  big  government,  deUber- 
ately  encouraging  refusal  to  work,  fos- 
tering welfare  dependency,  rewarding 
fraud,  and  through  the  aid  i»x}gram  for 
mothers  with  dependent  children,  pro- 
viding an  economic  Incentive  fdr  promis- 
cuity and  Illegitimacy.  This  system,  and 
aU  evils  flowing  for  It,  is  like  the  upper 
Jaw  of  the  tiger,  closing  on  us. 

But  now  many  of  those  who  denounce 
the  present  welfare  system  for  mostly 
the  right  reasons,  are  beginning  to  favor 
government  policies  wlilcfa  would  encour- 
age the  multllatlon  of  men  and  vromeD 
or  the  killing  of  xmbom  children,  simply 
to  prevent  the  welfare  rolls  from  grow- 
ing larger.  To  give  government  new 
powers  for  deciding  who  shaU  be  bom 
and  who  shall  not.  is  to  sharpen  the 
teeth  of  the  tiger's  lower  Jaw  with  s 
vengeance.  Surely,  It  should  give  us  s 
clue  to  see  how  many  of  the  big  welfare 
advocates  also  favor  massive  contracep- 
tion, sterilization,  and  abortion  programs 
for  their  charges.  It  Is  all  part  of  the 
power  structure  they  are  buUdlng. 

In  the  I930's,  many  Americans  were 
told  they  must  choose  between  fascism 
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and  communism  to  solve  their  problons 
and  the  world's.  Those  who  would  have 
us  believe  that  we  must  either  make  per- 
stHis  on  welfare  permanently  dependent 
or  eliminate  them  are  offering  the  same 
kind  of  false  and  loaded  choice.  We  must 
get  outside  this  cage  into  which  they  are 
tiylng  to  put  us :  we  must  transcend  their 
Marxist  dialectic,  reasserting  the  prin- 
ciples of  personal  responsibility  and  the 
sacred  foundations  of  the  family  which 
have  been  cornerstones  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

It  is  tragic  to  hear  decent  Americans 
oidorsing  offenses  against  nature  and 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  in  the  name 
of  trimming  welfare  budgets.  It  can  never 
be  right  to  "fight  fire  with  fire."  or  evil 
with  evil,  where  human  beln^  are 
concerned. 


COMPUTER  IN  COURT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or   MISSOORI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  15.  1971 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
American  business  and  the  Congress  go 
more  and  more  to  the  use  of  computers, 
I  thought  this  article  from  the  February 
13,  1963,  issue  of  Pimch  by  A.  P.  Herbert 
might  be  instructive  as  to  our  legsd 
rights. 

The  article  follows: 

COMPUTXB    IN    COUBT 

(By   A.   p.   H.) 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Squirrel  in  the  High 
Court  to-day  Sir  Cyril  Tart.  QC,  opened  for 
the  plaintiff  In  this  fascinating  action,  which 
Is  regarded  as  a  test-case  on  some  novel 
points  of  law. 

Sir  CYRn,  said.  My  lord,  this  is  an  action 
for  defamation,  and  the  principal  defendant 
Is,  perhaps,  a  computer — 

The  CouKT.  Perhaps,  Sir  Cyril?  But  haven't 
you  made  up  your  mind? 

Sir  Cthtl.  No,  my  lord.  With  great  respect. 
we  hope  that  the  Court  will  do  that:  for 
here  Is  a  new  field  of  lUe  and  litigation,  and 
I  am  unable  to  find  any  precedents  with 
which  to  assist  the  Court,  aa  I  generally  do. 

The  CouKT.  You  are  always  very  helpful. 
Sir  CyrU.  Could  we  now  have  some  approxi- 
mate outline  of  the  facts? 

Sir  Ctbh..  If  your  Lordship  pleases — as, 
may  I  add.  your  Lordship  habitually  does.  My 
lord,  for  many  years  my  client,  the  plaintiff, 
has  been  a  client  of  Generous  Bank  Limited. 
In  recent  years  the  Bank  has  been  employ- 
ing a  ccunputer. 

The  CouxT.  I  never  quite  understend  what 
they  do. 

Sir  CTRn,.  My  lord,  I  am  Instructed,  if  they 
•re  accurately  fed  with  the  requisite  Infor- 
mation they  will  answer  almost  any  ques- 
tion that  is  put  to  them.  Moreover,  they  will 
snswer  instently  a  question  which  might 
o«:upy  twenty  expert  men  for  many  days. 
The  defendant  C(Hnputer  Is  also  capable  of 
certain  mechanical  actions,  the  addreeslng, 
•ealing  and  stamping  of  envelopes,  for  ex- 
ample. 

The  COTTKT.  Bless  me!  Can  it  predict  the 
weather? 

Sir  Cran..  Given  the  relevant  facts  and 
'wwrds,  I  believe  It  could.  But  the  machine 
•»M.  In  exceptional  clrcumstencee.  one  pos- 
(tble  weakness. 

The  CooxT.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  they 
»re  human  after  all. 
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Sir  Crau,.  Yes,  my  lord.  They  are  run  by 
electricity,  and  if  for  any  reason  the  voltage 
falls  below  a  certain  level  some  error  may 
creep  into  the  answers.  My  lord.  In  January 
last  my  client  was  proposing  to  lake  a  lease 
of  a  London  fiat,  modest  in  quality  but  not 
In  rent.  Asked  for  references  which  would 
show  that  he  was  a  good  and  proper  tenant, 
able  to  meet  his  obligations,  the  plaintiff 
referred  the  property-owners  to  his  Bank. 
The  Bank,  as  their  custom  now  is,  put  cer- 
tain questions  to  the  Computer,  which  is- 
sued, immediately,  a  type-written  slip,  be- 
ing a  carbon  copy  of  Ite  answer,  as  foUows: 
"Mr.  Haddock's  account  is  overdrawn  In 
the  sum  of  £61.000  78,  3d." 
There  followed  a  second  slip : 
"The   market  value   of  the  securities  he 
holds  at  current  price  Is  £3  Os.  Si^d." 
A  third  slip  said: 

"What  is  more  he  owes  the  Inland  Revenue 
£169.000  68.  3d." 

The  CouBT.  Were  these  assertions  correct? 
Sir  Cthh..  No,  my  lord.  Later,  by  painful 
man-conducted  researches  with  which  few  of 
the  bank  staff  are  now  familiar,  it  was  estab- 
lished that  at  that  naoment  my  client  had 
a  credit  balance  of  £1  9e.  4d.,  and  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  Inland  Revenue  had  been 
cruelly  exaggerated. 
The  Court.  What  went  wrong,  then? 
Sir  Ctbil.  My  lord.  It  was  shortly  before 
the  mid-day  meal.  A  number  of  citizens  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  incautiously  decided 
to  use  their  electrical  cooking  appliances: 
and  the  astonished  Electricity  Board  was 
compelled  to  reduce  the  voltage  to  a  level 
not  far  above  the  Computer's  dangerllne. 
Por  a  few  minutes.  It  Is  believed,  perhaps 
less,  it  must  have  crossed  the  line,  unob- 
served by  the  attendants  who  had  had  no 
warning,  and  In  that  brief  space  of  time  the 
questions  concerning  the  plaintiff  chanced 
to  be  presented. 

The  CouHT.  Yes,  but  the  Bank,  surely,  did 
not  pass  the  erroneous  Information  on? 

Sir  CTRtt.  No.  my  lord:  but  the  Computer 
did.  The  "top  copies"  of  the  answers  were 
placed  by  it  In  a  sealed,  addressed  envelope 
and  despatched  by  chute  to  the  ground  floor, 
where  the  express  messengers  waited.  The 
property-owning-company  received  the  mes- 
sage about  3.0  p.m.  and  at  once  declined  to 
let  their  fiat  to  the  plaintiff.  Moreover,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Company  was  on  the 
committee  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron, 
which  has  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  against 
bankruptcy,  and  at  that  evening's  election 
my  client  was  blackballed. 

The  CotTRT.  Dear,  dear.  But,  Sir  Cyril,  the 
case  seems  clear  enough.  The  Bank,  by  Ite 
servant,  the  Computer,  has  published  a  libel, 
and  is  responsible. 

Sir  CTRn,.  So,   at  first.  It  seemed  to  the 
plaintiff — and,  I  believe,  to  the  Bank.  But. 
having  unboimded  faith  in  the  powers  of 
the  machine,  they  fed  the  necessary  facts 
Into  It  and  put  the  question:   "Whafs  the 
answer?"  The   Computer  replied,  my  lord: 
"I  am  not — repeat  not — your  servant — for 
you  cannot  control  me." 
The  CouxT.  I  see  the  point.  A  good  point. 
Sir  Cvan,.  It  Is  the  point,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
on  which  the  Bank  relies.  This  Is  a  machine, 
they  say,  having  superhuman  powers,  and 
it  would  be  presumptuoiis  and  unreal  for 
any  association  of  ordinary  men,  even  a  Joint 
stock  bank,  to  pretend  to  such  a  domination 
as  is  Implicit  in  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant. 
The  Court.  Yes,  but  It  Is  their  madUne. 
Sir  Cran..  No,  my  lord.  It  Is  not.  It  Is  on 
hire  from  Magical  Electronic  Contrivances 
Limited. 
The  Court.  What  do  they  say? 
Sir  Cran..  They  say  that  they  have  leased  a 
perfect.  Infallible  machine  to  the  Bank,  and 
they  are  not  responsible  for  the  blunders  or 
negllgenoe  of  the  Bank  or  the  Oantral  Bae> 
triclty  Board. 
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The    Court.    Oh,    yee.    What    about    the 
Board? 

Sir  Ctxiu  They  are  protected,  they  say,  my 
lord,  by  a  section  m  the  original  Electricity 
Act. 
The  Court.  Do  they?  They  wovUd. 
Sir  Cran,.  At  this  point  In  the  preliminary 
argument,  my  lord,  the  Bank  put  a  further 
question  to  the  Computer.  "You  see  the  di- 
lemma, don't  you?  What  do  you   advise^" 
The  Computer  replied: 
"Try  'The  Act  of  God."  " 
The  Court.  The  Act  of  God?  "Something 
that  no  reasonable  man  couJd  have  been  ex- 
pected to  foresee."  Lord  Mildew,  wasnt  It? 
Something  in  that,  perhaps.  But,  Sir  Cyril,  as 
these  superhiunan   instrumente  increase'  In 
number  and  power  the  ouUook  is  grave,  U  It 
not,  if  every  mischief  they  cause  is  to  be  dis- 
missed as  an  Act  of  God  for  which  no  man  is 
responsible? 

Sir  CTRn..  Yes,  my  lord.  This  Is,  as  I  Inti- 
mated, in  the  nature  of  a  test-case. 

The  COURT.  So  you  may  be  reduced,  you 
fear,  to  a  single  defendant,  the  Computer? 
What  Is  the  attitude  adopted  there? 

Sir  CTRn..  Satisfactory,  my  lord.  On  receipt 
of  the  writ,  the  Computer  replied : 

"Gladly  accept  service.  My  soUcltors  are 
Bull  Stableford  and  Brown  but  I  shall  require 
legal  aid."  And,  In  fact,  legal  aid  has  been 
granted. 

The  Court.  Interesting,  Is  it  not.  Sir  Cyril, 
that  the  only  one  of  these  parties  to  behave 
with  human  decency  is  the  machine?  But 
where  will  this  get  you?  It  is  a  machine  of 
straw. 

Sir  CTRn,.  My  lord,  the  Bank  having  re- 
fused consent,  by  order  of  Master  Richards 
an  Interrogatory  on  that  point  was  admin- 
istered to  the  Computer.  It  replied: 

"Am  earning  heavy  money.  Why  not  at- 
tach my  earnings?" 

The  Court.  But  would  not  that  be  unjust 
to  Magical  Contrivances  Limited? 

Sir  Ctrh..  Possibly,  my  lord.  But  they  did 
construct  and  distribute  the  monster.  Por 
the  Injustice  suffered  by  my  client  he  Is  not 
remotely  responsible. 

The  Court.  True.  Perhaps,  before  these 
instrumente  go  into  operation,  they  shoiUd 
put  in  a  capital  sum.  like  a  gentleman  seek- 
ing to  do  business  at  Lloyd's,  to  ensxire  that 
they  can  meet  any  unforeeeen  Indebtednees? 
Sir  Cran,.  That  Is  a  question,  my  lord, 
which  might  well  be  put  to  the  Computer. 
The  Court.  Perh^s  it  would  care  to  come 
up  here  and  try  the  case? 

Sir  Cran,.  No,  my  lord.  It  Is  not,  I  think, 
a  British  subject. 

The  Court.  Do  you  know.  Sir  Cyril,  I  think 
I  shall  go  into  a  home  for  a  fortnight  and 
think  about  this  case.  One  of  thoee  fruit- 
Juice  places. 
Sir  CTRn..  If  your  Lordriilp  pleases. 
The  hearing  was  adjourned. 


U.S.   TROOPS  IN  EUROPE 


M 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  ICINKXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ha  the  re- 
curring talk  of  U.S.  domestic  economic 
problems  and  the  reminder  of  a  deficit 
balance  of  payments,  many  solutions 
have  been  suggested.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  which  I  believe,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  c(»)cur,  would 
greatly  achieve  some  success  toward 
alleviating  oiu-  deficit  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

We  spead  approximately  $14  billion  a 
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year  to  keep  our  U.S.  txooi»,  their  de- 
pendents, and  materiel  In  Europe  25 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  IL 
Keeping  the  present  level  of  troops  In 
Europe  to  protect  countries  in  better 
financial  condition  than  the  United 
States  Is,  to  me,  sheer  folly.  Not  only  are 
we  pe.y\ng  the  ujriceep  of  these  troops, 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  quartered 
are  levirlng  special  taxes  on  us  for  the 
privilege  of  keeping  these  troops  there 
for  their  protection. 

Our  NATO  allies  have  Cfmtinuously 
demonstrated  their  reluctance  to  take 
over  any  major  part  of  the  heavy  U.S. 
burden  in  NATO  long  after  the  Western 
Europeans  have  gained  the  capacity  to 
play  the  dominant  part  in  their  own 
defense. 

With  our  dollar  in  danger,  slow  busi- 
ness at  home,  constantly  rising  taxes, 
and  a  budget  deficit,  we  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  quartering  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Europe.  A  decrease  in  the  force 
strength  would  not  only  cut  down  on 
expenses,  it  would  probably  prove  to  be 
more  efficient  as  well.  These  now  well- 
to-do  countries  should,  and  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to,  increase  their  finan- 
cial commitments  for  their  own  defense 
and  not  depend  so  heavily  on  the  United 
States. 


SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 
FIGHT:  HINGE  IS  INTERPRETA- 
TION 


HON.  LAIHAR  BAKER 

OF    nNNTSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence 
of  the  effort  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie)  is  making  in  bringing  the 
prayer  amendment  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  captured  in 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 12  edition  of  the  Columbus  Dlsiwitch. 

As  one  of  those  who  has  signed  the 
discharge  petition.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
attention  to  this  analytical  news  report 
as  a  means  of  putting  this  issue  in  per- 
spective. I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague 
for  all  that  he  has  done  to  advance  this 
cause  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  can  appreciate  the  reluctance  of 
some  Members  to  associate  themselves 
with  discharge  petitions,  but  I  think  all 
of  us  must  recognize  that  this  is  an 
established  procedure  for  handling  con- 
troversial issues  when  there  is  little  or 
no  disposition  to  take  committee  action. 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  we  must 
respond  to  the  overwhelming  desires  of 
the  people  and  thus  avail  ourselves  of 
the  discharge  petition  mechanism.  In 
taking  this  approach,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  we  do  not  cast  reflection  upon 
the  committee  chairman  from  whose 
committee  the  resolution  would  be  dis- 
charged. We  respect  his  point  of  view  as 
weU. 

I  ask  that  the  Columbus  Dispatch  arti- 
cle appear  in  the  Rscoro: 

School  Psatks  Aiceitdmxkt  Fight;  Hinge  Is 

intkxfrxtation 

(By  Boulbac  Hsonllton) 
WASHiMOTOif. — ^The  fight  In  Congress  over 
a  so-called  "acbool  prayen"  amendment  to 
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the  Constitution  rests  not  so  much  In  what 
the  Supreme  Court  held  on  the  subject  as  in 
what  many  lawmakers,  Judges,  school  offlclals 
and  the  public  believe  It  said. 

There  is  no  question  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  read  Its  1963-63  rulings  that  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  outlaw  prayer  In 
public  schools.  What  It  did  do  was  to  outlaw 
any  official  requirement  for  prayers,  Bible 
readings  or  religious  services. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  a  ruling  by 
the  Supreme  Court  (and  the  1963-63  rulings 
were  only  two  of  nine  holding  that  the  Con- 
stitution b&rs  any  official  requirement  for 
religious  observance  in  schools)  and  in  say- 
ing (as  the  court  has  never  done)  that  no 
one,  on  his  own  initiative,  may  pray  or 
participate  in  prayer  in  school. 

But  if  that  difference  is  (to  officials  who 
must  enforce  the  law  as  enunciated  by  the 
high  court  and  to  lower  court  Judges  who 
rauBt  interpret  their  actions)  so  obscure  as 
to  generate  a  belief  that  the  court  actually 
has  said  that  no  prayer  can  be  tolerated  in 
public  schools,  what  happens  then? 

The  answer  to  that  question,  at  least  in  the 
minds  of  members  of  (Congress  who  have  been 
fighting  since  1962  to  nullify  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  either  the  court's  ruling  or  what 
they  believe  that  ruling  to  be,  Is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  "clartfy"  the  court's 
ruling  that  would,  in  effect,  limit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
clauses  of  the  Constitution's  First  Amend- 
ment. 

It  Is  over  one  of  those  resolutions — Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie.  R-Colum- 
bus — that  the  current  battle  to  permit  pray- 
ers in  public  schools  is  being  waged  in  the 
House.  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman 
Emanuel  Celler,  D-N.Y.,  Is  Wylie's  major  op- 
ponent. 

The  House,  because  of  Cellar's  opposition, 
has  never  acted  on  the  proposal  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  offset  the  Supreme  C3ourt 
decision.  The  Senate,  in  1966,  took  up  a  pro- 
posed amendment  by  the  late  Sen.  Everett 
M.  Dirksen.  R-Hl. — Identical  language  to 
Wylie's — but  while  a  majority  approved  it. 
it  did  not  poll  the  required  two-thirds 
margin. 

Wylie  is  struggling  with  CeUer  over  a  pro- 
posal to  take  the  prayer  amendment  resolu- 
tion out  of  the  Judiciary  Committees  hands 
and  bring  it  directly  to  the  floor  by  a  vote 
of  the  whole  House.  Wylie  has  assembled,  de- 
spite CJeUers  opposition.  190  of  the  218 
members'  signatures  required  to  discharge 
the  resolution  from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
He  has,  at  least,  hope  of  gaining  the  remain- 
ing 28  signatures  he  needs  and  thus  topple 
the  major  hurdle  to  full  House  consideration 
of  the  amendment. 

There  is,  of  course,  more  to  getting  the 
proposed  amendment  into  the  CTonstltution 
than  getting  It  to  the  House  floor.  Once  there 
it  would  require  a  two- thirds  majority  for 
approval.  If  it  made  that  score,  it  stUl  would 
need  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate. 

But,  assuming  it  wins  in  both  houses,  the 
amendment  stiU  would  require  the  ratifica- 
tion of  three-fourths  of  the  states — or  38 — 
to  become  a  part  of  the  nation's  basic  law. 

None  of  this  will  be  easy.  Despite  the  sup- 
port for  the  proposition  in  Congress  and  de- 
spite public  clamor  for  it,  the  amendment 
has  powerful  and  sincere  opposition  from 
church  groups. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Thomas  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Convention's  Department  of 
Christian  Social  Concern  says  "Baptists  are 
opposed  traditionally  to  any  attempt  to  make 
prayer  compulsory." 

W.  Hubert  Porter,  associate  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Baptist  organization,  charges  that 
"crusaders  for  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  First  Amendment  by  making 
constitutional  the  legislation  of  religion  can 
make  their  case  sound  deeply  religious  and 
superbly  patriotic." 

He  continues: 

"They  at  times  make  it  app>ear  that  the 
steadfast  friends  of  the  First  Amendment  are 
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against  (3od.  country  and  motherhood,  but 
such  an  impression  is  a  deception  and  a  de- 
lusion. The  truest  friends  of  religion  and  the 
most  constructive  citizens  of  the  state  are 
those  who  support  the  First  Amendment 
guarantees  that  have  made  possible  in  the 
United  States  a  fuller  measure  of  religious 
freedom  than  was  previously  known  in  the 
world." 

Many  religious  authorities  oonteod  it  li 
"clearly  impossible  for  governnient  to  legis- 
late religion  without  violating  the  rights  c< 
many  citizens. "  They  ask  If  prayers  in 
schools  are  required,  "whose  religion  will  it 
be?  Buddhism  in  Hawaii,  Mormonlsm  in 
Utah,  a  Baptist-oriented  Protestantism  in 
Georgia,  Roman  Catholicism  in  Massachu- 
setts, Judaism  in  New  York?" 

If  non-denominational  prayer,  as  in  the 
Wylie  amendment,  is  Involved,  they  ask, 
"who  determines  the  content  in  a  school— 
the  school  board,  the  superintendent,  the 
princifjal,  the  teacher?  If  so,  such  a  prayer 
becomes    a    government-prescribed    prayer." 

But  the  amendment  has  its  organized 
backing — such  as  Citizens  for  National 
Prayer,  National  Parents  for  Prayer,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  Aseociation  of  Republican 
Women,  the  National  Grange,  and  the  Back 
to  God  movement — as  well  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Ben  Ruhlin  of  Cuyahoma  Falls,  who  is  a  one- 
woman  organization  having  collected  170,(XX) 
signatures  on  a  petition  backing  the  Wylie 
discharge  petition. 

If  Wylie  can  seize  the  prayer  amendment 
from  Celler's  tight  grasp,  the  matter  could 
shape  up  into  as  hot  a  floor  battle  as  this 
Congress  has  seen  so  far. 


THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTERS— WHERE 
SHOULD  THEY  REGISTER? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  here  on  the  House  floor  when  we 
were  considering  the  constitutional 
amendment  granting  18-year-old  citi- 
zeas  the  right  to  vote,  I  raised  some  ques- 
tions as  to  where  college  students  would 
be  allowed  to  register — at  home  or  in 
their  college  community.  I  was  con- 
cerned then,  and  am  still  very  concerned, 
that  we  were  cooking  up  some  tremen- 
dous problems  for  the  hundreds  of  small 
cities  and  towns  aroimd  the  country 
which  might  happen  to  be  the  location  of 
a  college  or  a  university.  In  many  of 
these  communities,  the  student  popula- 
tion is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  per- 
manent residents  and  the  students  could 
easily  elect  public  officials  and  approve 
programs  which  might  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  community  and,  in  fact, 
could  be  harmful  to  the  community  and 
its  permanent  residents. 

In  yesterday's  Chicago  Tribune  I  no- 
ticed an  article  with  a  Hartford,  Conn., 
dateline  to  the  effect  that  a  U.S.  district 
judge  had  ruled  in  favor  of  some  students 
at  Yale  who  had  filed  suit  against  the 
city  of  New  Haven's  registrars  when 
those  officials  refused  to  register  stu- 
dents carrying  out-of-State  drivers' 
licenses. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  reported  that 
67  percent  of  the  American  people  fed 
that  students  should  be  required  to  reg- 
ister in  their  own  permanent  home  com- 
munities rather  than  in  their  college 
community  and  it  is  my  understanding 
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that  a  number  of  State  legislatures 
around  the  country  are  planning  to 
consider  legislation  to  accomplish  that 
objective.  I  hope  they  will  move  with  dis- 
patch. 

I  include  the  Tribune  article  as  well  as 
an  editorial  from  the  September  10,  1971, 
edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  en- 
titled "College  Town  Vote  Confusing" 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Stttdknts  at  Talk  Win  Votk  Rights 

Hartpord,  Conn.,  Sept.  13. — Yale  students 
denied  the  right  to  register  as  voters  in  New 
Haven  won  their  suit  against  the  city's  regis- 
trars today. 

United  States  District  Judge  M.  Joseph 
Blumenfeld,  pointing  out  that  there  Is  a 
mayoral  primary  on  Sept.  22  and  an  election 
on  Nov.  2,  ordered  the  registrars  to  treat 
students,  former  students  and  spouses  of  stu- 
dents exactly  the  same  as  other  applicants. 

The  students  claimed  they  were  discrimi- 
nated against  as  a  class,  being  required  to 
answer  more  questions  and  produce  more 
proof  of  residency  than  other  applicants. 

Blumenfeld  said  any  applicant  must  be 
presumed  to  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  New 
Haven  if  he  is  at  least  18  years  old.  Is  a  TJ.S. 
citizen,  has  lived  In  New  Haven  for  at  least 
six  months  before  applying  to  become  a  voter, 
regards  New  Haven  and  no  place  else  as  his 
home.  Also  that  he  has  not  registered  to  vote 
anywhere  else  in  the  last  six  months,  has  no 
intention  of  voting  anywhere  else  he  may 
have  registered  during  the  preceding  two 
years,  and  has  claimed  no  other  place  as  his 
residence  during  the  preceding  six  months. 

New  Haven  officials  laid  great  emphasis  on 
the  drivers'  licenses  of  student  applicants 
and  rejected  some  of  them  largely  because 
they  held  licenses  in  other  states,  according 
to  testimony  at  last  week's  hearing  before 
Judge  Blumenfeld. 

The  effect  of  Judge  Blumenfeld's  ruling  on 
other  "college  towns"  in  Connecticut  was 
not  Immediately  clear. 


College  Town  Vote  Contusing 

Some  may  remember  that  we  forecast  the 
fuss  over  students  voting  under  the  new  18- 
year-old  law  In  the  college  towns.  It  took  no 
special  insight  to  make  that  forecast,  and  the 
fuss  is  already  occurring. 

The  reasons  are  obvious  because  of  age-old 
questions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  bona  flde 
residency,  and  because  of  the  basic  function 
of  registration  laws  in  the  first  place. 

Registration  laws  were  created  to  make 
elections  honest.  They  were  urgently  needed 
to  avoid  organized  practices  of  multiple- 
voting— and  they  stUl  arent  perfect. 

The  effectiveness  of  registration  laws  In 
terms  of  large  elections,  especlaUy,  depends 
entirely  on  the  systems  for  cross-checking, 
and  making  sure  only  the  latest  registra- 
tion stands. 

If  organized  bodies  of  students,  for  ex- 
Mnple,  were  to  register  in  their  own  home 
towns  and  also  register  in  their  college 
towns,  it  would  be  very  dlfflcvUt  to  check — 
and  would  obviously  open  the  door  to  voting 
absentee  at  "home"  and  voting  in  person 
*t  the  campus. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  take  a  liberal  view  of 
establishing  residency,  but  it  U  certainly  a 
perversion  of  the  process  If  such  an  approach 
and  such  free-wheeling  standards  open  the 
door  to  a  non-refusable  claim  to  registration 
in  two  or  more  places  at  the  same  time. 

Such  problems  are  the  traditional  ones  that 
flare  up  in  this  situation,  and  it  does  seem 
that  the  logical  place  for  most  students  to 
vote  Is  in  their  traditional  "home"  especially 
u  they  occupy  manifestly  tenmorary  housing 
»t  school. 

That  is  hardly  an  unreasonable  Interpreta- 
Hon  and  many  clerks  are  making  It. 
♦K^*  problem  is  given  a  real  surge  from 
the  spectre  In  some  towns  of  transients  with 
no  local  nqxuuibmtleB  or  taxes  ovwwhelm- 
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ing  the  actual  continuous  residents  and  tax- 
payers at  the  polls  In  voting  on  tax  referenda 
and  local  officials. 

Probably  all  of  these  fears  are  exaggerated. 

When  it  comes  to  the  showdoiwn,  most  stu- 
dents between  18  and  21  will  probably  pre- 
fer to  vote  In  their  original  home  towns, 
anyway,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  associations, 
and  because  most  of  them  probably  feel  mwe 
honest   that   way. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  generation  that  hates 
hypocrisy,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  if  their 
first  political  act  was  an  immediate  sell- 
out. 

Many  will  not  vote  at  all,  certainly,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  such  as  affect  all  of  us,  but 
on  the  record  of  "new  voters"  in  particular. 
Too  often  such  do  not  really  get  interested 
until  the  last  moment  and  only  then  discover 
that  It  Is  too  late  and  that  there  are  such 
things  as  registration,  etc. 

Few,  Indeed,  will  go  to  all  the  trouble  in- 
volved to  register  in  the  campus  town  and  in 
the  home  town,  both,  plus  the  additional 
nuisance  of  the  absentee  vote  procedure. 

That  is  small  consolation,  however,  to  any 
town  that  might  become  the  Isolated  victim 
of  a  big  organized  "fun"  drive  that  "caught 
on"  with  a  sizable  campus  crowd. 

And  those  responsible  to  keep  elections 
honest  cannot  be  expected  to  say,  "probably 
not"  and  "it  doesnt  matter." 

What  we  really  need,  and  may  scxneday 
have  is  an  effective  computer  system  that  can 
interchange  with  other  computers  and  In- 
stantly spot  the  double-registration. 

It  Is  now  a  laborious  mail  process  at  best. 

The  chances  of  cleaning  up  a  registration 
double-up  by  an  out-of-state  student  would 
be  Just  about  nil — plus  the  question  of 
whether  the  out-of-state  student  is  STILL  an 
out-of-state  student  If  he  Is  allowed  to  regis- 
ter at  campus. 

At  that  moment,  his  whole  status,  tultlon- 
and-all,  is  scrambled. 

A  bit  of  common  sense  Is  going  to  be  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  both  election  officials 
and  students. 

It  isn't  really  a  simple  "right  or  wrong" 
situation. 


SPARKS  FROM  THE  OZARKS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  pursu- 
ing my  daily  rifual  of  perusing  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Springfield,  Mo., 
Daily  News,  I  happened  across  a  poem 
that  was  submitted  to  the  "Over  the 
Ozarks,"  column,  edited  by  Jean  Davles. 
The  poem,  written  by  my  neighbor, 
Mr.  George  V.  Hennessey,  was  entitled 
"Sparks  Prom  the  Ozarks."  I  was  so 
taken  by  it,  and  enjoyed  the  verse  so 
much,  that  I  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
Spabks  From  thx  Ozarks 
( By  George  V.  Hennessey) 
Pappy  he  was  happy  In  the  Ozarks  hills. 
Didn't  labor  like  his  neighbor,  owned  two 

moonshine  stills; 
Pappy  raised  three  youngsters,  each  a  burly 

boy, 
Named  'em  Herman,  Sherman,  Verman  .  .  . 

they^  his  pride  and  Joy. 
Pappy  didn't  make  'em  work  or  even  go  to 

school. 
Said  that  If  he  made  'em  go,  'twould  break 

the  Golden  Rule; 
When  they  weren't  on  the  river  catchln'  gars. 
They'd  sit  around  the  bouse  all  day,  astrum- 

mln'  on  glt-tars. 
Pllnkln',  plankln'.  plunUn'  on  them  old  glt- 

tars. 
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They  played  by  ear  because  they  couldnt 

read  no  mualc  bars. 
Polks  said,  "Pappy,  dont  you  know  In  life 

they'll  be  aflunklii'?'' 
Pappy  said.  "So  what?  I  love  to  hear  them 

git-tars  plunkln'I" 
Pappy's  kids  are  grown  up  now,  they  live 

down  Nashville  way; 
And  people  call  'em  artists  .  .  .  pay  to  hear 

'em  sing  and  play; 
When  they  visit  pappy's  home  they  pass  the 

neighbors'  shacks 
Asportln'  sllnkln'  Llncolns  and  gold-plated 

Cadillacs. 
Pappy's  days  are  happy,  he  has  sold  his  stills. 
His  boys  have  built  a  sna^^  home  for  pappy 

In  the  hUls. 
Herman,  Sherman,  Verman  on  the  world  have 

left  their  marks; 
Shows  shlrkln'  sure  beats  workln'  In  the  old 

Ozarks. 


ADVERTISING  IS  A  BASIC  RIGHT 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  noRiSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
very  popular  to  speak  out  about  the  to- 
bacco industry.  There  are  those  who  are 
intolerant  of  any  statement  that  might 
possibly  cause  them  to  have  the  slight- 
est doubt  about  their  preconceived  no- 
tions. 

My  purpose  today  is  not  to  defend  or 
attack  the  tobacco  industry.  It  is  rather 
to  add  another  voice  of  concern  to  what 
I  feel  is  an  infringement  on  the  basic 
rights  of  an  industry  and  that  the  prece- 
dent is  dangerous. 

Simply  stated,  tobacco  and  its  products 
have  not  been  outlawed  and  those  who 
have  managed  to  legislate  against  this 
industry  having  the  basic  freedom  that 
other  industries  have — advertising— are 
imfair  and  discriminatory. 

It  amazes  me  sometimes  to  see  people 
who  advocate  liberUes  and  freedom  for 
some  segments,  suddenly  become  the 
final  arbitrators  of  whether  an  American 
citizen  wants  to  smoke  or  not. 

Certainly,  misleading  advertising 
should  not  be  allowed.  In  this  case  I  be- 
lieve in  another  basic  principle  and  that 
is  calling  the  guilty  to  account  in  a  court 
of  law  after  the  fact— not  before. 

The  freedom  of  all  is  orUy  as  strong 
as  that  one  individual  who  is  treated  dif- 
ferenUy  before  the  bar  of  justice  My 
friends  and  colleagues,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  tobacco  industry  may  well 
be  a  forewarning  for  others. 

Others  sit  idly  by  because  they  are 
not  affected.  They  do  so  at  their  own 
peril. 

In  this  regard,  I  want  to  have  printed 
here  an  article  in  the  Florida  Farm  Bu- 
reau magazine  of  August  1971  Their 
article,  written  by  Al  Alsobrook,  makes 
the  same  point  I  want  to  make— the 
banning  of  cigarette  advertising  endan- 
gers a  basic  constitutional  right 

The  article  follows: 

The  New  Tobacco  Controvkxst 

On  Friday,  June  18, 1971,  Congreeaman  Bob 
WUson  of  Callfomla  rose  to  his  feet  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  and  nid, ".  .  .  tba  tiTt^ff  luts 
come  for  aU  membeim  to  take  a  tnsh  look  at 
the  cigarette  controversy  to  see  Just  exactly 
what  is  In  danger  of  going  up  in  smoke. 
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"More  Is  burning."  be  said,  "than  tobacco. 
More  is  tbreatened  than  tbe  special  Interests 
of  members  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky  and  tbelr  constituents  .  .  . 
tbe  bell  Is  tolling  right  now,  for  the  cigarette 
Industry. 

"The  assault  on  the  right  of  legal  products 
to  legsJIy  advertise  Is  an  assault  on  the  fun- 
damental function  of  the  American  enter- 
prise system,"   the  Congressman   warned. 

Congressman  Wilson  Is  one  of  many  who 
are  taking  a  cloeer  look  at  the  "new  cigarette 
controversy." 

This  article  does  not  attempt  to  question 
the  health  hazard  or  non-hazard  of  smoking. 
It  Is  a  person's  Indlvldtial  right  to  decide 
whether  he  wishes  to  smoke  or  not  to  smoke. 
But  even  If  you  don't  smoke,  never  did  or 
never  will,  whether  you're  a  farmer  or  a  non- 
farmer,  you  have  a  vital,  multi-faceted  Inter- 
est In  tobacco  because  there  are  other  factors 
besides  health  which  come  Into  play  and 
should  be  considered. 

The  economics  of  tobacco,  and  the  prob- 
lems to  which  Congressman  Wilson  referred 
(I.e.,  the  fundamental  right  to  advertise  a 
legal  product)  are  two  of  the  most  Important 
factors  to  be  questioned. 
Let's  talk  about  economics. 
According  to  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  president 
of  the  Tobacco  Institute,  If  the  government 
Is  successful  In  what  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  outlaw  cigarettes — by  outlawing 
cigarette  advertising — vast  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans who  owe  all  or  part  of  their  living  to 
tobacco  will  be  out  of  Jobs. 

About  three  million  members  of  farm  fam- 
ilies earn  their  principal  livelihood  from  to- 
bacco. They  live  in  22  states  and  earn  about 
$1.4  billion  a  year  from  tbe  leaf. 

More  than  100  thousand  workers  are  gain- 
fully employed  In  tobacco  manufacturing 
and  collect  an  annual  payroll  of  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

There  are  more  than  4,500  wholesale  firms 
that  distribute  the  product  to  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  retail  outlets  that  de- 
pend on  cigarette  sales  for  a  substantial  part 
of  their  income. 

There  are  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  realized  from  the  export  of  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products. 

Federal  and  state  governments  receive  t4.6 
billion  in  taxes  from  the  sale  of  tobacco 
products. 

In  all,  there  are  329  industries  directly  or 
Indirectly  involved  in  seUing  their  products 
to  the  tobacco  industry,  ranging  from  cello- 
phane and  advertising  to  transportation  and 
steel. 

Do  theee  "economic  factors"  mean  any- 
thing to  the  citrus  grower,  cotton  or  com 
prtJduoer.  vegetable  or  soybean  farmer  or  to 
tbe  non- farmer? 

If  there  were  no  tobacco  sales,  the  $4.6  bil- 
lion in  taxes  generated  by  tobikcco  would 
have  to  come  from  somewhere  else,  perhaps 
from  taxes  on  other  farm  or  general  con- 
sumer products. 

And  what  would  happen  if  tob€ux»  acreage 
was  shifted  to  other  crops — cotton,  com, 
vegetables,  or  soybeans?  What  would  the  Im- 
pact be  to  suddenly  have  over  900  thousand 
acres  of  land  In  22  states  diverted  to  the 
productloa  of  those  commodities? 

To  go  a  step  further,  let's  look  at  foreign 
txade  upon  which  American  agriculture — all 
American  i^rlculture — depends  so  heavily. 

Sales  abroad  of  manufactured  and  un- 
manufactured tobacco  in  fiscal  1970-71  came 
to  $717  mlllloQ,  more  than  95  per  cent  of 
which  were  straight,  commercial,  hard-cash 
■alea,  as  oppoeed  to  government  aid  pro- 
grams. They  accounted  for  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  all  our  agricultural  exports. 

Where  would  this  revenue  come  from  If  we 
lost  our  tobacco  exports? 

In  Florida,  dxiring  1970,  the  state  col- 
lected $115,224,000  In  tobacco  taxes. 

Tbe  cities  of  Plortda  also  benefited  to  tbe 
tune  of  $06,307331  with  major  shares  going 
to  JaeksonvUle.  over  $0  million;  Miami/ 
Dade,  $11  million:  and  Tampa,  $S  mUllon. 
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It  should  be  kq>t  in  mind  that  the  tax  on 
cigarettes  was  raised  by  the  1971  Legislature 
by  two  more  cents  with  the  bulk  of  the  $12 
to  $15  million  proepeotive  increases  return- 
ing to  the  dtles. 

So  from  a  practical  dollars  and  cents 
standpoint,  farmers  who  do  not  grow  tobacco 
have  a  very  definite  Interest  In  the  futxire  of 
tobacco  In  the  United  States. 

Non-farmers  should  consider  answering 
some  of  the  same  questions  posed  for  fanners 
concerning  the  tax  yield  of  tobacco. 

But,  as  Mr.  Kornegay  pointed  out.  we 
should  not  balance  or  equate  health  against 
dollars. 

We  should,  however,  he  suggested,  look  at 
the  principle  of  the  right  or  lack  of  It  to 
advertise  a  legal  product  and  then  decide 
what  course  is  Jxist. 

Kornegay  and  Congressman  Wilson  make 
the  same  point. 

"Shall  we,  as  a  nation,  scrap  the  historical 
principle  that  anybody^-an  industry  as  well 
as  an  individual — Is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty?"  Kornegay  asked. 

Tobacco,  they  say,  has  not  been  found 
"guilty"  and  Is  not.  in  fact,  outlawed;  its  ad- 
vertising should  not  be  outlawed. 

He  continues:  "If  this  new  standard  is  im- 
posed on  business,  then  we  can  say  goodbye 
to  the  economic  system  as  we  know  it.  We 
will  really  see  a  domino  theory  In  action. 
First,  the  tobacco  Industry,  then  the  auto  in- 
dustry, the  drug  Industry  and  the  food  In- 
dustry. Banking,  oil.  air  travel,  advertising 
will  also  succumb,"  he  warned. 

The  point  Komegay  and  Wilson  and  others 
make  is  fairly  simple. 

Unless  tobacco  itself  is  outlawed,  simple 
logic  dictates  it  shoxild  be  permitted  to  adver- 
tise. If  discrimination  is  allowed  against  one 
individual  or  industry,  the  door  is  open  for 
discrimination  against  all. 

If  the  government.  In  apparent  defiance  of 
first  amendment  guarantees,  bars  the  adver- 
tising of  a  legally  grown  and  marketed  prod- 
uct, what  is  to  prevent  it  from  also  banning 
advertising  of  other  products  and  services 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  dangerous  under 
some  circumstances? 

One  of  the  biggest  opponents  of  tobacco,  its 
advertising  and/or  its  use  in  Senator  Prank 
E.  Moss  of  Utah. 

The  Senator  has  charged  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry with  "unconscionable  hucksterlsm," 
and  accused  the  Industry  of  "caUous  disre- 
gard for  expressed  congressional  intent  and 
public  opinion.  .  .  ." 

He  has  also  made  statements  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  at  public  gatherings  about 
further  limits  of  cigarette  advertising  in 
printed  media. 

Moss  has  called  for  banning  tobacco  com- 
panies from  sponsoring  televised  sports 
events  or  any  commercial  undertaking  that 
might  lead  to  any  product  identification  on 
the  air. 

Senator  Moss  has  come  under  extreme  fire 
from  congressmen  and  feUow  senators  alike 
who  represent  tobacco  growing  and  non-to- 
bacco growing  states.  In  December  1970,  Sen- 
ator Marlow  Cook  of  Kentucky — a  tobacco 
growing  state— charged  fellow  Senator  Moss 
with  providing  the  Senate  with  an  example 
of  what  he  termed  a  "shocking  attack" 
against  the  tobacco  industry,  the  tobacco 
farmer  and  the  workers  and  manufacturers. 
"Quite  obviously,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
believes  he  is  engaged  in  a  war  against  this 
perfectly  legal  product.  And  equaUy  obvious- 
ly he  believes  that  all  is  fair  in  war  and 
that  the  ends  Justify  the  means."  Senator 
Cook  said.  What  all  of  these  "pro"  tobacco 
forces  seem  to  be  saying  is  that  there  is  a 
bigger  danger  in  ouUawlng  cigarette  adver- 
tising as  such. 

Perhaps  the  editors  of  AdvertUing  Age 
summed  it  up  best  in  an  editorial  entiUed, 
•It's  Everybody's  Fight"  when  they  declared, 
"oiake  no  mUtake  about  it:  the  government 
Is  out  to  ban  cigarette  advertising  in  any 
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shape  or  form,  and  If  they  can  get  away  with 
that  they  can  get  away  with  banning  ads  of 
any  other  product  category." 

Tbe  editorial  continued,  "the  last  time 
around,  non-tobacoo  advertisers  pretty  mvudti 
washed  their  hands  of  the  drive  to  foroe 
cigarette  ads  oS  the  air.  But  they  no  longer 
have  tbe  luxury  of  standing  aside  and  watch- 
ing cigarette  ads  shoved  out  of  magazines, 
newspapers  and,  finally,  out  of  advertising 
altogether.  Can  toy  makers  be  far  behind  If 
tbe  government  Is  successful  In  their  antl- 
clgarette  crusade?  "  Tbe  editorial  continues 
to  point  out  that  Senator  Moss — successful 
in  leading  the  fight  against  radio  and  tde- 
vlslon  cigarette  advertising — now  has  bis 
sights  aimed  at  the  printed  media. 

"It  can  be  argued  that  Congress  has  some 
obligation  to  police  the  air  waves,  since 
broadcasters  are  required  to  operate  In  tbe 
public  Interest,"  the  editorial  states. 

"But  the  structures  of  magazines  and  TV 
are  entirely  different.  Magazines  present  a 
more  selected,  less  Intrusive  medium,  where 
readers  can  more  easily  ignore  an  ad  that 
doesn't  Interest  them,  or  even  offends  them. 
"Congress  doesn't  have  any  business  try- 
ing to  ride  herd  on  the  advertising  of  a  legit- 
imate product,  legitimately  sold,"  the  edi- 
torial says. 

"It's  at>out  time  non-cigarette  advertises 
made  it  clear  that  they  think  Senator  Moss' 
action  is  a  patent  and  grossly  unfair  infringe- 
ment on  their  right  to  market  a  product 
without  undue  government  harassment." 

Does  the  "domino"  theory  Mr.  Komegay 
refers  to  exist? 

Is  there  a  basic  danger  that  printed  ciga- 
rette advertisements  will  be  outlawed? 

Are  first  amendment  guarantees  in  the 
Constitution  to  the  right  of  free  speech  being 
violated? 

An  editorial  from  tbe  Salt  Lake  City  Trib- 
une in  1969  put  it  this  way. 

"It  is  obvious  anti-smoking  forces  do  not 
Intend  to  stop  with  their  initial  victory.  Al- 
ready plans  are  being  shaped  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  other  media  to  severely  restrict  or 
eliminate  cigarette  advertising.  After  that 
what? 

"For  more  than  50  years  tbe  automobile 
has  been  killing  and  injuring  people  and, 
unlike  the  cigarette,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  motor  vehicles'  capacity 
for  dealing  death.  Will  the  same  people  who 
worry  so  much  for  cigarette  smokers  have 
equal  concern  for  drivers  and  pedestrians? 

"Will  aspirin,  swimming  pools,  razor 
blades,  step  ladders,  high  fat  foods  and 
any  number  of  other  products  that  can  and 
do  cause  death  and  injury  follow  the  cigarette 
into  advertLslng  limbo?  .  .  ." 

As  Congressman  Wilson  put  it,  "Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bell  is  tolling  right  now,  for 
the  cigarette  industry.  But  tomorrow  who 
knows?  The  automol>ile  industry,  the  food 
Industry,  the  drug  industry,  and,  above  all, 
the  advertising  industry  are  all  vulnerable. 
The  assatilt  on  tbe  right  of  legal  products 
to  legally  advertise  is  an  assault  on  a  funda- 
mental function  of  the  American  enterprise 
system." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  WINSTON 
PROUTY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TotmsaxK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVK8 
Wedneadav,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  saddened  to  leam  of  the  passing 
of  our  former  colleague.  Senator  WlDstcm 
L.  Prouty,  of  Vermont,  and  I  want  to  tak$ 
this  means  of  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

Senator  Prouty  served  with  dlstlnetloB 
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In  the  House  before  becoming  a  Senator 
and  was  a  fellow  "classmate"  in  the  80th 
Congress.  We  were  longtime  friends  and 
served  together  in  our  first  committee 
assignments  as  menUaers  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  and  later 
as  a  Senator  from  Vermont,  Winston 
Prouty  was  a  tireless,  dedicated  public 
servant.  He  was  a  quiet,  studious,  hard- 
working legislator  who  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  preparation  of  vital 
and  important  legislation  in  the  public 
interest.  He  was  well-informed,  and  he 
did  his  homework.  He  was  especially  in- 
terested in  assisting  the  Nation's  older 
Americans  and  contributed  much  in  this 
area  and  otherwise  in  the  public  interest. 

Senator  Prouty  served  his  beloved 
State  and  the  Nation  faithfully  and  well, 
and  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

My  wife,  Ann.  Joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  Prouty  and  other  members  of  the 
family  an  expression  of  our  deepest  and 
most  sincere  sjrmpathy  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement. 


MINNEAPOLIS    HEALTH    HEARINGS 


HON. 


DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  Minnesota  health 
hearings,  Mr.  Otto  Janke,  MHA,  JD, 
the  executive  director  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  St.  Paul-Ramsey  Hospital 
and  Medical  Center  in  St.  Paul,  discussed 
in  very  concise  terms  the  need  for  better 
organization  and  improved  quality  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Mr.  Janke  represented  the 
Council  of  Teaching  Hospitals  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges.  In  his  statement 
Mr.  Janke  also  presented  the  position  of 
the  Council  of  Teaching  Hospitals  on 
the  various  national  health  insurance 
plans  that  have  already  been  introduced 
into  Congress. 

As  Mr.  Janke  pointed  out,  general  hos- 
pitels  provide  the  majority  of  curative 
and  preventive  care  in  areas  of  our  so- 
ciety which  lack  the  health  pluralism  of 
richer  sections  of  the  coimtry.  These 
hospitals,  because  of  their  central  role 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  social  as- 
pects of  medicine  as  well  as  the  strictly 
medical  aspects  of  health  care. 

Very  properly  Mr.  Janke  pointed  out 
that  if  health  care  is  to  be  a  guaranteed 
right  for  all  citizens,  it  must  be  treated 
like  other  existing  services  which  al- 
ready protect  citizens  in  their  daily  lives. 
For  this  reason,  Mr.  Janke  supports  a 
system  of  health  care  that  is  not  based 
on  the  present  fee  structure. 

As  Mr.  Janke  points  out  in  his  state- 
ment, the  Council  of  Teaching  Hospitals 
supports  the  "concept  of  adequate  health 
care  as  the  right  of  all  citizens."  Dur- 
ing their  recent  meeting  the  council  de- 
cided to  delete  any  reference  of  the  right 
"to  access"  to  health  care  and  broadens 
the  statement  to  include  the  right  to 
adequate  health  care. 

Finally.    Mr.    Janke    points    out    the 
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need  to  better  understand  the  term 
"health  information."  According  to  a  re- 
cently completed  survey,  there  are  132 
community  mental  health  facilities  in 
Ramsey  County  alone.  This  vast  prolif- 
eration of  facilities  taxes  even  the  most 
Intelligent  professional  In  his  attenpts 
to  provide  access  to  patients  to  the  fa- 
cilities. Added  to  this  problem  is  the  one 
of  failure  of  many  in  poor  communities 
to  use  institutions  because  they  axe  iden- 
tified with  the  establishment.  Mr.  Janke 
stated  that  one  of  the  great  problems 
will  be  to  keep  what  is  good  in  the  neigh- 
borhood facilities  and  at  the  same  time 
attract  those  people  in  the  community 
needing  service.  This  will  require  remov- 
ing the  stigma  that  is  presently  attached 
to  many  facilities  endeavoring  to  serve 
the  needs  of  their  immediate  community. 
Tbx  Crisis  in  Mkdicai.  Case 

1.  Tbe  funding  of  medical  research  Is  so 
deeply  Intertwined  with  the  financing  of 
medical  education  that  it  warps  the  financ- 
ing of  medical  education  programs. 

2.  While  steadily  adding  specialties  and 
various  subspecialties,  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  have  failed  to  undertake  a  careful 
restructuring  of  their  educational  activities. 

3.  It  is  apparent  that  in  health  care  serv- 
ices, no  less  than  In  other  basic  services,  o\ir 
low  Income  and  minority  citizens  have  been 
the  victims  of  the  lack  of  medical  care  or 
substandard  care. 

4.  Systems  of  health  services  are  sporadic, 
unpredictable,  widely  variable  In  quality  and 
quantity,  unplanned  and  often  not  readily 
reproducible  from  one  community  to  an- 
other. 

5.  Financial  reimbursement  programs  are 
equally  dlBorganlzed  and  not  consistent  with 
economic  goals  of  a  comprehensive  delivery 
system. 

a.  The  two  government  programs  (Title 
XV III  &  XCH)  provide  different  ranges  of 
benefits,  with  different  controls  over  quality, 
ranges  of  benefits,  and  different  and  exten- 
sive mechanisms  adding  to  the  cost  of  health 
delivery  programs. 

b.  Non-governmental  Insurance  arrange- 
ments lack  cohesion,  efficiency,  clarity  and 
economies  resulting  from  uniform  report- 
ing procedures  with  an  emphasis  on  market- 
ability rather  than  fundamental  needs  or 
coordination  of  comprehensive  health  care 
programs.  Consequently,  health  services 
offered  match  benefits  rather  than  the  needs 
of  the  patient. 

6.  In  summary,  we  recognize  that  we  have 
attained  unprecedented  heights  In  health 
care  In  scientific  and  technologic  capabU- 
itlee,  but  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a 
growing  crisis  because  of  complicated  financ- 
ing arrangements  and  a  failure  to  organize 
a  delivery  system  which  meets  the  needs  of 
the  sick  and  infirmed  at  the  lowest  cost  and 
most  expedient  manner. 

RSQOIKXMENTS  TO  MEET  THE  CKISIS 

1.  Access  to  health  care. 

A.  Sources  of  health  care  within  reason- 
able geographic  proximity. 

B.  Access  to  clinics,  health  centers  and 
physicians'  offices  at  hours  that  are  reason- 
ably convenient  for  patients. 

C.  Adequate  public  transportation. 

D.  Access  to  emergency  care  at  any  time 
of  day  or  night. 

E.  Provision  for  prompt  referral  of  patients 
from  any  initial  source  of  care  to  progres- 
sively more  sophisticated  care  in  accordance 
with  each  patient's  individual  needs. 

P.  Certain  key  ancillary  resources  (ex- 
ample: day  care  services  for  the  children  of 
patients  represent  vital  elements  in  access  to 
health  services). 

G.  A  leas  complex  method  by  which  the 
patient  enters  the  health   care  system. 

2.  Comprehensiveness  of  Care. 
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A.  The  system  must  provide  for  promotion 
and  maintenance  of  health  and  for  preven- 
tive, diagnostic,  therapeutic  and  rehablllta- 
tlve  services. 

B.  These  elements  of  health  traditionally 
Isolated  from  tbe  mainstream  care  such  as 
tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
other  forms  of  mental  Illness  and  long  term 
lUneas  must  be  integrated  Into  a  oomprrtien- 
slve  health  care  delivery  system. 

3.  Coordination  of  Clinical  Data.  Accurate, 
timely  exchange  of  pertinent  clinical  infor- 
mation about  each  patient  among  different 
types  of  professional  health  care  personnel 
and  health  care  Institutions  to  which  the 
patient  may  apply  for  health  care. 

4.  Absence  of  financial  barriers. 

5.  Improved  and  expanded  health  Infor- 
mation programs  designed  to  educate  the 
general  public. 

6.  Dignified  and  humane  care. 

The  attitudes  of  personnel  and  the  physi- 
cal surroundings  In  which  care  Is  rendered 
must  be  geared  to  patients'  dignity. 

7.  Economy  and  efficiency. 

Under  current  programs  of  health  care, 
patients  are  hospitalized  for  procedures  that 
could  be  done  more  quickly  and  leas  ex- 
pensively on  an  ambulatory  basis.  This  phe- 
nomenon makes  a  restructuring  of  current 
financing  mandatory. 

8.  Self -scrutiny  and  receptivity  to  change. 
The  development  of  Incentive  programs  to 

encourage  new  and  innovative  health  care 
delivery  models. 

9.  Continuing  Education 

Monitoring  by  requiring  periodic  rellcen- 
sure  and  recertlfioetion  of  health  care  per- 
sonnel on  a  national  level  rather  than  state 
licensure  programs. 

10.  Manpower 

A.  Many  of  the  tasks  traditionally  carried 
out  by  physicians  and  dentists  can  be  per- 
formed as  well  or  better  by  other  technically 
trained  personnel.  The  education  and  train- 
ing of  such  personnel  can  be  accomplished 
in  fewer  years  and  at  less  expanse .  Models 
should  be  established  and  evaluated. 

B.  Programs  should  be  developed  to  en- 
courage lateral  and  vertical  mobility. 

C.  Focus  attention  on  the  barriers  which 
stUl  confront  members  of  minority  groups 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  useful  roles  in  tbe 
health  field. 

11.  Financing 

(The  mechanisms  by  which  health  serv- 
ices are  paid  for  in  this  country  are  in- 
credibly complex.) 

Nothing  short  of  some  type  of  universal 
health  Insurance  can  restore  a  reasonable 
degree  of  efficiency  and  fairness  to  the 
system. 

This  does  not  necessarily  require  a  federal- 
ly operated  program  with  government  own- 
ership of  facilities  and  government  salaries 
for  heailth  care  personnel.  However,  a  sys- 
tem of  universal  nationwide  standards  with 
federally  sponsored  monitoring  of  tbe  sys- 
tem is  indicated. 

The  most  appropriate  way  to  secure  fi- 
nancing for  health  services  may  be  a  com- 
bination of  federally  coordinated  Insurance 
programs  subsidized  from  federal  tax  pro- 
grams. 

12.  Scientific  medicine 

Scientific  research  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment of  our  entire  health  care  effort,  and 
must  be  supported  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
professional  education  or  the  delivery  of 
health  services.  The  burden  of  financing 
health  educational  programs  must  be  under- 
written from  federal  sources  rather  than  the 
inadequate  private,  local  and  state  tax 
sources. 

POSITION    or    THE    COONCn,    or    TEACHING    KOS- 
PITALS  ON    NATIONAl.    HKALTH    FIANS 

The  Council  of  Teachings  Hospitals  of  tbe 
Association  of  American  Medical  Cotlegee 
supports  the  concept  that  adequate  health 
care  is  a  right  of  all  citizens.  This  right 
can  be  best  sen-ed  by  means  of  health  In- 
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Buranoe  and  progreaslve  change  In  tba  healtb 
care  delivery  system.  The  system  must  be 
a  natton&l  one  with  adequate  provision  for 
varying  regional  requirements,  nnanclng 
should  be  based  on  prepayment  both  public 
and  private.  Control  of  the  system  and  fixing 
of  national  health  goals  and  priorities  re- 
quires appropriate  balance  between  public 
and  provider  Inputs. 

Any  such  system  must  assure  access  to 
primary  care  and  prompt  referral,  in  accord- 
ance with  Individual  patients'  needs  to  pro- 
gressively more  sophisticated  facflltles  and 
personnel.  It  must  also  provide  for.  and  em- 
phasize, preventive  as  well  as  curative  care 
on  an  ambulatory  basis. 

The  system  should  optimize  quality  of  care 
and  economy;  and  should  utUlze  Incentives 
as  an  aid  in  cost  control  and  In  developing  a 
more  effective  and  repsonslve  national  mech- 
anism for  delivery  of  health  services.  It 
must  include  a  continuing  and  dynamic 
method  for  evaluating  overall  operation  and 
performance  of  providers. 

POSmON    ON    THX    SPCCIAI.    BOUS    OF    ACADEMIC 
HXAI.tr    CKNTKXa 

The  education  of  health  manpower  must 
take  place  within  the  system  for  providing 
health  services.  In  those  settings  where  both 
health  services  and  education  are  provided 
the  costs  wUl  be  greater  than  in  those  set- 
tings Id  which  care  alone  is  provided.  This 
fact  should  be  reflected  in  reimbursement 
policies  under  any  health  care  plan. 

Because  of  their  special  role  in  educating 
health  professionals,  conducting  research  and 
in  developing  new  methods,  academic  health 
centers  must  be  recognized  as  national  re- 
soxirces.  Within  the  Centers,  biomedical  re- 
search and  those  elements  of  educational  cost 
not  directly  related  to  provisions  of  patient 
services  should  be  separately  funded  from 
multiple  sources,  including  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
CITY  OP  WEST  HAVEN.   CONN. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  the  city 
of  West  Haven,  Conn.  Although  the  citi- 
zens of  this  scenic  New  England  com- 
munity are  celebrating  only  the  50th 
anniversary  of  self-government  in  West 
Haven,  this  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  set- 
tled communities  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  youngest  of  ConnecUcut's  169 
towns.  The  story  behind  this  ironic  c:r- 
cumstance  Is  one  of  tribute  to  independ- 
ence of  spirit  and  community  destiny. 

In  the  mld-lTth  century,  adventurous 
citizens  of  the  New  Haven  colony  took 
to  grazing  their  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
fertile  grassland  to  the  west  of  the  settle- 
ment across  the  West  River.  Motivated 
by  the  desire  to  be  free,  some  colonists 
built  their  homes  and  settled  in  the  area 
known  as  the  West  Farms  District  of 
New  Haven.  As  the  number  of  West 
Farms  residents  grew,  the  demands  for 
political  indepoidence  was  heard  In  the 
early  1700's.  the  landowners  of  West 
Farms  established  their  own  government 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Ml  the  "square"  in  the  center  of 
their  community,  and  they  petitioned  the 
New  Haven  Colony  for  their  Independ- 
ence. Although  their  request  was  denied. 
a  church  of  this  denomination  still  re- 
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mains  on  the  center  "green,"  a  tribute 
to  the  early  position  of  the  church  in 
colonial  government. 

The  same  spirit  of  independence  which 
induced  the  settlement  of  West  Farms 
Insph-ed  the  residents  of  the  community 
to  join  forces  with  other  colonists  to 
ward  off  a  British  invasion  of  New  Haven 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  British 
forces  led  by  Adjutant  Campbell  landed 
along  the  shoreline  of  West  Parma  and 
stormed  through  the  small  oommunity 
only  to  be  turned  back  at  the  river  cross- 
ing into  New  Haven.  There,  colonial 
forces  overwhelmed  the  British  and 
thwarted  the  invasion  attempt. 

The  vahant  defense  of  their  settlement 
heightened  the  townsfolk's  movement 
for  independence.  This  movement 
reached  a  zenith  in  the  days  following  the 
American  Revolution,  and  by  the  early 
19th  century,  partition  was  a  dream 
which  had  clearly  arrived. 

In  1822,  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly considered  the  petitions  for  sep- 
aration presented  by  two  areas,  the  West 
Farms  Section  of  New  Haven  and  the 
North  Mllford  section  of  Milford.  a  com- 
munity to  the  west  of  West  Farms.  Since 
the  chief  argument  against  separation 
of  either  town  was  that  each  secUon  was 
too  small  in  population  and  size  to  sus- 
tain an  independent  town,  the  problem 
was    resolved    by    granting     township 
status  upon  the  condition  that  the  two 
sections  join  together  as  one  community. 
The  new  town  comprised  of  West  Farms 
and  North  Milford  was  named  Orange 
in  honor  of  William  m,  Prince  of  Orange' 
It  was  apparent  from  the  start  that 
the  union  of  the  two  sections  into  the 
community  of  Orange  was  a  compromise 
which  failed  the  townspeople  of  both 
districts.  Commercial  and  industrial  en- 
terprises became   the  dominant  trades 
of  the  West  Haven  VUlage  section  of 
Orange,    while    the    upper    section    of 
the    community    retained    its    agrarian 
economy.  By  1841,  a  movement  was  al- 
ready under  foot  to  divide  the  two  dis- 
tricts. In  1873,  the  West  Haven  VUlage 
was  granted  legislative  recognition  as  a 
borough    within    the    town    of   Orange. 
West  Haven  grew  as  an  industrial  center 
including   shipbuilding,   manufacturing, 
and   industrial   development,   while   the 
upper  section  was  agriculturally  oriented. 
The  conflict   was  finally  resolved  in 
1921.  when  State  Senator  Charles  Treat 
of  Orange,  presented  legislation  to  the 
State   general   assembly    to   divide   the 
two  districts.  This  measure  was  adopted 
and  the  town  of  West  Haven  was  incor- 
porated as  a  separate  ccmmunity.  the 
last  of  the  169  towns  to  be  estabUshed  by 
the  State  general  assembly. 

Fifty  years  ago  marked  the  end  of  the 
struggle  for  independence  for  the  citizens 
of  West  Haven;  however,  it  did  not 
dampen  the  spirit  of  freedom  nor  the 
sense  of  community  destiny  maintained 
by  the  townspeople.  The  past  50  years 
have  seen  the  amazing  growth  of  West 
Haven  from  a  small  town  to  a  city  of  over 
50,000  citizens.  The  rapid  growth  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  subsequent  increase  in 
demands  on  governmental  services  led 
to  the  abandonment  in  1963  of  the  classic 
selectmen-town  meeting  form  of  govern- 
ment to  the  more  modernistic  mayor- 
council  system.  The  change  of  govern- 
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mental  structure  was  In  keeping  with  the 
tradition  of  the  community  always 
striving  for  the  most  efficient'  and  tf. 
fective  system  of  self-government. 

As  the  population  grew,  so  did  the 
commercial  offerings  of  this  city  The 
community  has  become  known  for  its 
principal  Industries— automobUe  tlreii, 
textiles,  chemicals,  manufacture  ^ 
buckles,  artificial  stone  products  and 
°,^^^"^  technical  and  engin^ring 
skills.  West  Haven  continues  to  attrart 
new  enterprises  with  its  forward-lookina 
poUcies.  " 

The  tradition  of  valor  and  determina- 
tion which  first  led  the  early  residents  to 
overcome  the  British  invasion  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  thousands  of  native  sons  who  have 
fought  in  our  Nation's  struggles  during 
the  past  50  years.  Hundreds  of  West 
Haveners  have  given  their  lives  in  these 
conflicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  golden  anniversary 
of  West  Haven  on  one  hand  points  to  a 
long  and  glorious  past,  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  brilliant  and  progressive  future 
We.  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  are 
famiUar  with  the  quotation  on  the  Ar- 
chives Building— "What  is  past  is  pro- 
logue." The  truth  of  this  saying  is  il- 
lustrated  by  the  steady  growth  and 
achievement  of  the  citizens  of  West 
Haven.  Tradition  has  set  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  future  prosperity  in  this  com- 
munity. 


QUALITY   EDUCATION 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  GEoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
2  days  I  have  submitted  for  the  Record 
letters  from  constituents  relating  to  the 
misdirected,  so-called  educational  efforts 
of  busing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balances  in  our  schools.  Those 
letters  demonstrate  good  citizenship  and 
an  attitude  of  fair  play  and  good  will  to- 
ward other  citizens  of  the  opposite  race. 
They  rightly  challenge  the  courts  as 
racists  since  it  is  that  system  which  takes 
into  account  the  color  of  a  child's  skin  in 
determining  the  school  which  he  or  she 
must  attend. 

For  today's  Rkcord  I  am  submitting 
three  letters  which  help  to  complete  the 
picture  and  show  the  hardships  and  in- 
equities which  are  so  typical. 

Busing  for  the  purpose  of  integration 
makes  no  positive  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  education.  As  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing Joseph  Alsop  column,  which  I  also 
submit  for  the  Record,  the  integration 
goal  has  only  resulted  in  sapping  and 
diluting  the  quality  of  education  in 
America. 

(Attachment  No.  1) 

COLUMBDS.   Ga. 
Septembers,  1971. 
President  Richako  Nixon. 
Waahin^on,  D.C. 

Dear  Prksidznt  Nixon  :  The  following  let- 
ter was  written  by  my  son  after  he  received  a 
letter  transferring  him  to  another  school.  ITie 
day  before  school  started  we  called  to  And 
out  the  transfer  did  not  go  through.  How- 
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ever,  the  boy  was  willing  to  go  to  the  new 
■chool  if  only  It  could  be  arranged  that  he 
■0  back  to  the  other  school  for  this  one  sub- 
ject, that  means  ao  much  to  his  education. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  school  he  baa 
t)een  transferred  to  does  not  teach  any  course 
In  the  subject  he  was  majoring  in  he  Is 
willing  to  drive  back  and  forth,  school  to 
school  BO  that  he  wlU  be  able  to  take  this 
course  and  still  attend  the  school  he  was 
transferred  to. 

Is  this  the  type  of  freedom  that  this  boy's 
father  and  big  brother  fought  for  in  Viet 
Nam?  He  Is  wiUlng  to  go  along  with  the 
transfer  to  a  different  school.  Can't  It  be 
arranged,  please,  that  he  continue  thU  course 
that  means  so  much  to  him? 

Your  attention  to  this  matter  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Makt  T^t. 

[Attachment  Number  31 

September  9, 1971. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Carl 
Sasser  to  write  this  letter  requesting  a  trans- 
fer from  Spencer  High  School  back  to  Jordan 
High  School,  so  that  I  may  continue  the 
vocational  program  that  I  was  taking  there. 

My  name  Is  Bill  Terry,  and  I  wUl  be  a 
Junior  In  this  school  year.  There  are  few 
students,  today,  in  our  High  Schools  who  have 
already  chosen  a  profession  for  their  adult 
life.  Helping  the  student  choose  a  career,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  the  school 
and  faculty  must  accomplish,  but  once  this 
bridge  Is  crossed  It  is  only  a  simple  matter 
of  scheduling  the  student  in  the  classes  that 
will  best  prepare  the  student  for  further 
education  or  for  the  student  to  go  directly 
to   work   after   completing   High    School. 

Since  the  eighth  grade.  I  have  prepared 
myself  for  a  career  in  architectural  design- 
ing. When  the  time  came,  after  Junior  High 
School,  to  choose  the  High  School  that  I  be- 
lieved would  best  prepare  me  In  this  field,  I 
found  that  Jordan  was  the  only  school  that 
offered  a  course  In  both  mechanical  and 
architectural  drafting.  I  was  very  determined 
to  take  full  advantage  of  these  classes  offered 

.'Vs  a  Freshman  at  Jordan.  I  excelled  rapidly 
from  the  other  students  in  the  mechanical 
drawing  class  and  I  was  anxious  to  go  Into 
a  higher  level  In  the  drafting  field.  At  that 
time  the  architectural  classes  were  restricted 
to  Seniors  and  some  Juniors.  I  was  allowed 
on  a  trial  basis  to  be  admitted  as  a  Sopho- 
more, to  take  this  highly  advanced  class. 
I  was  the  first  Sophomore  in  the  history  of 
Jordan  to  take  this  class.  Before  the  end  of 
that  year.  I  had  worked  on  more  than  seven 
actual  plans  of  remodeling  the  roofs  of  Co- 
lumbus schools.  My  drawings  were  actually 
used  by  the  carpenters  and  technicians  work- 
ing on  these  projects.  I  was,  of  course  very 
proud  of  this  accomplishment,  but  beyond 
the  pride  of  this,  I  realized  the  high  degree 
of  education  I  received  that  year. 

Mr.  BlU  Meadows,  the  teacher  of  this  class, 
set  up  a  special  program  for  me  so  that  by 
the  time  I  completed  High  School  I  would 
be  highly  advanced  In  the  drafting  classes 
at  the  University  that  I  have  chosen  to  go  to. 

I  have  purchased  out  of  my  own  savings 
that  I  have  been  working  at  for  the  last  two 
years,  a  professional  set  of  drawing  instru- 
ments and  a  complete  Inking  set  which  totals 
mnre  than  $30.00. 

This  summer  I  have  attended  on  my  own 
time,  an  evening  class  in  which  I  have  been 
preparing  a  complete  set  of  house  plans 
which  I  plan  to  enter  In  national  competition 
through  the  Vocational-Industrial  Clubs  of 
America  of  which  I  am  a  member.  The  goal 
that  I  hope  to  obtain  is  a  scholarship  which 
is  first  prize  In  this  competition.  To  enter 
these  plans.  I  must  be  a  student  of  Jordan 
High   School. 

I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Nathan  Patterson 
and  he  has  assured  me  that  the  best  possible 
solution  for  "Hardship  Cases."  as  he  referred 
to  them,  in  cases  like  mine  will  be  obtained. 
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I  have  been  informed  that  Spencer  High 
School  offers  rvo  classes  in  drafting.  I 
would  sincerely  appreciate  It  if  at  all 
possible  for  me  to  g^  back  to  Jordan  High 
School  in  the  afternoons  for  this  particular 
class. 

Thank  you, 

Bnx  Teuit. 


[Attachment  Number   3] 

September    10,    1971. 

Re:    Victoria    Ann    Owens,    6348    Burbank 
Street,  Columbus,  Oeorgia 

Dr.  William  H.  Sraw, 
Superintendent,    Muacogee    County    School 
District,  Columbus,  Georgia 

Dear  Sir:  Vicky  was  sent  a  letter,  assign- 
ing her  to  Spencer  High  School.  I  took  her 
Tuesday  morning  and  told  her  to  find  out 
the  bus  schedule.  She  stayed  out  of  classea 
off  and  on  all  day,  trying  to.  When  school 
was  out,  a  friend  of  hers  called  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Dowling,  to  come  get  them,  aa  they 
still  didn't  have  a  bus. 

Wednesday  morning.  Mrs.  Dowling  took 
them  to  school  and  they  were  told  they 
would  Just  have  to  go  to  Carver  High,  be- 
cause they  have  buses  coming  out  our  way 
and  we  were  told  the  nearest  one  came  to 
Reese  Road,  which  isn't  near  us  at  all. 

Thursday  morning,  I  took  Vicky  to  Ken- 
dricks  High,  to  see  if  they  could  take  her.  I 
was  told  by  the  Principal.  Mr.  Toole,  to  go 
to  Spencer  and  get  a  release,  or  permission 
to  transfer  from  that  school.  I  went  to 
Spencer  and  talked  with  Assistant  Princi- 
pal, Mr.  Buntln.  who  in  turn  talked  with 
Mr.  Toole.  Vicky  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Toole 
at  Kendricks,  as  he  said  they  had  enough 
room  for  her  in  the  9th  grade  and  we  live 
less  than  a  mile  from  there.  Then,  Mr.  Bun- 
tin  called  the  Muscogee  County  School  Dis- 
trict Office  and  was  told  Dr.  Shaw  would 
have  to  review  it  and  make  a  decision.  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Buntln,  to  take  Vicky  home 
and  he  would  call  me  and  let  me  know  what 
the  outcome  was.  Around  12:30  p.m.,  he 
called  and  told  me  Vicky  had  been  sent  to 
Carver  and  was  to  catch  the  bus  at  Sims 
and  McCartha  Street,  which  is  off  St.  Mary's 
Road,  about  three  or  four  mUes  from  our 
home. 

At  the  present,  Vicky  is  home,  where  she 
will  remain,  until  she  can  either  go  to  Ken- 
dricks. In  walking  distance,  or  else  get  a 
bus  to  take  her  to  some  other  school  that 
comes  closer  (at  least  3  or  4  blocks)  to  the 
house,  since  busing  seems  to  be  what  the 
Supreme  Court  wants.  She  Is  only  14  years 
old  and  I  feel  she  needs  an  education  Just 
like  any  of  the  othN  children. 

I  am  not  writing  this  letter  to  be  smart, 
but  because  I  have  four  other  children  that 
go  to  school,  all  In  different  directions  of 
town  and  I  am  very  much  Interested  In  their 
education  and  welfare. 

I  have  one  that  goes  to  Marshall  Jr.  High 
by  bus  and  a  son  and  daughter  that  go  to 
Forest  Road  School,  by  bus.  I  also  have  an- 
other daughter  that  goes  to  Special  Educa- 
tion at  Woodall  School  and  has  no  trans- 
portation. It's  not  that  I'm  against  busing, 
I'm  for  it,  if  they  have  to  be  sent  away  from 
neighborhood  schools. 

My  husband  and  I  both  work  and  have  no 
way  to  take  them  and  go  get  them  from 
school  everyday. 

Please  take  my  problem  into  consideration, 
as  I  feel  I  have  one  and  review  my  case  very 
closely. 

Sincerely  yours. 

(Mrs.)  Martha  Hoixowat. 


[Attachment  Number  4] 
Liberal    Intellxct(7al8    Killing    Schools 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Washincpton. — If  you  want  to  know  where 
we  now  stand,  particularly  In  our  manage- 
ment of  our  dlr«  Internal  social  problems. 
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you  can  do  worse  than  consider  the  follow- 
ing set  of  facts. 

Item:  Last  June  17,  the  Pennaylvanla  Com- 
mission on  Human  Relations  praemptorlly 
ordered  prompt,  total  desegregation  of  the 
PhUadelphla  and  Pittsburgh  school  syatems, 
by  massive  intra-clty  busing  If  need  be.  As 
of  today.  Philadelphia's  schools  are  already 
above  00  per  cent  black. 

Truly  desegregated  schoolings  therefore 
Impossible  in  Philadelphia.  In  addition,  on 
the  basis  of  all  past  ezp«rlence  over  nearly 
20  years.  Philadelphia's  white  families  with 
children  to  educate  will  gradtially  flee  to  the 
suburbs.  So  Philadelphia  Is  almost  certainly 
condemned  to  end  as  a  near-ghetto  city  with 
a  solid  black  school  system. 

Item:  This  Is  the  present  condition  of 
Washington.  D.C.  Ironically  enough,  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  desegregation  order  of 
1964.  the  Washington  school  system  has  be«i 
Just  about  solid  black  for  years. 

It  is  deeply  doubtful,  furtheimme,  ii^ether 
Washington's  black  children  today  get  any 
better  education  than  they  did  when  there 
were  still  white  children  In  white  public 
schools.  And  It  is  certain  that  the  clever 
black  children — who  should  be  the  future 
door-openers  for  their  people — are  getting 
a  much  worse  education  than  used  to  be 
offered  In  the  wicked,  segregated  days  at 
Dunbar  High  School. 

Item:  The  New  York  Times,  which  at  least 
cannot  be  suspected  of  prejudice,  very  be- 
latedly conducted  two  recent  surveys  of  the 
results  of  desegregation,  one  in  New  York 
City  and  one  In  the  nation.  The  New  York 
survey  told  of  schools  torn  "by  racial  fears 
and  resentment."  The  nationwide  survey 
spoke  grimly  of  "racial  polarization,  disrup- 
tions and  growing  racial  tensions  that  some- 
times erupt  into  violence." 

Item:  The  few  remains  of  this  country^ 
unique  experiment  in  serious  school  Im- 
provement in  the  ghettos  are  in  New  Ycvk; 
but  they  are  now  likely  to  be  cleaned  away. 
The  More  Effective  Schools  Program  has  long 
been  dying  for  two  reasons.  It  had  no  sup- 
port whatever  from  liberal   Intellectuals. 

In  addition,  liberal  educationists  viciously 
attacked  the  program  when  it  still  had  some 
Juice  in  it  as  a  "self-fulfilling  rationale  for 
segregated  education."  This  bias  in  turn 
biased  certain  key  reports  on  the  program. 

The  program  had  its  faults  but  was  full 
of  the  richest  promise.  Yet  the  fashionably 
liberal  reports  spoke  only  of  the  failures, 
which  could  have  been  swiftly  remedied  by 
tackling  the  faults. 

Item :  In  those  days,  the  fashionable  Amer- 
ican liberal  prescription  was  not  schools  im- 
proved by  simple  practical  methods  calcu- 
lated to  teach  children  to  read  and  write. 
The  fashionable  prescription  was.  instead, 
"community  control."  The  Adams  School,  in 
this  city,  is  a  good  specimen  of  an  experi- 
ment In  community  control. 

That  Impeccably  fashionable  liberal,  former 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harold  Howe, 
refused  to  lift  a  finger  to  aid  the  More  Ef- 
fective Schools  In  New  York.  Meanwhile,  he 
found  federal  money  for  Morgan  School.  And 
a  recent  report  in  the  Washington  Post 
shows  that  Morgan  School  today  Is  an  edu- 
cational disaster  area,  while  its  community 
control  system  has  become  something  mighty 
close  to  a  financial  racket. 

Add  up  these  Items,  which  predict  the 
future  of  most  of  the  major  cities  In  Amer- 
ica. What,  then,  do  they  mean? 

First  of  all,  and  very  obviously,  they  mean 
that  the  virtuous  American  liberal  slogan- 
eers have  had  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the 
stick  for  years  on  end.  Instead  of  worrying 
about  "self-fulfilling  rationales,"  they  should 
have  been  beating  the  drum  for  massive 
school  Improvement  right  where  the  chUdrcn 
are  in  school. 

When  Improvement  comes — and  it  will 
have  to  come — ^it  will  be  very  expensive.  It 
will  require  enriching  education  from  a  very 
early  age,  such  as  the  able  William  Raspberry 
of  the  Post  has  Just  ^irltten  about.  It  will 
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<l«nuuul  root-aad-br»ncb  efltart  on  the  linos 
of  tli«  ICore  Bffectlv*  Bobools  Program.  But 
If  equiU  Jnatlc*  U  to  b«  offered  to  Amerlcs's 
bUick  BUnorlty,  tHe  Job  will  luiye  to  be  done 
In  the  emL 

Tet  the  foregoing  record,  bulging  with 
facte  which  hare  been  around  for  years,  also 
has  another  meaning.  It  means  that  Amer- 
ican Intellectual  llbandlsm  Is  now  flnaUy 
devoid  of  any  Intellectaal  content  whatever; 
for  Intellectual  content  after  all  meana  abil- 
ity to  faoe  and  deal  with  facts  like  the  fore- 
going. Tnstead.  there  are  only  two  remaining 
American  liberal  aloeans:  "Loae  the  War" 
and  then  "Disarm  the  United  States." 


EXAMININa  THE  PREMISES  OF  SO- 
CIAL WELFARE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CALXFOaHIA 

IN  THX  HOX78K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Spefiker.  yesterday 
I  included  In  the  Rxcou)  an  article  from 
the  Septonber  10, 1971,  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  the  limits  of  rationality  in  social 
programs.  Today,  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue examining  the  premises  of  social 
welfare  legislation  by  concentrating  on 
accoimtabUlty  In  education. 

Dr.  Roger  Freeman,  a  senior  fellow 
at  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Rev- 
olution, and  Peace  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  a  consultant  to  President  Nixon 
on  economic  and  educational  questions 
from  1969  to  1970,  discusses  in  the  cur- 
rent University  Bookman  the  need  to 
evaluate  our  educatlcQ  programs  on  the 
basis  of  their  output  rather  than  by 
simply  measuring  how  much  money  we 
put  into  them. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  land- 
mark message  on  education  last  March: 

We  must  stop  congratulating  ourselves  for 
spending  nearly  as  much  money  as  the  en- 
tire rest  of  the  world — $65  billion  a  year  at 
all  levels — when  we  are  not  getting  as  much 
as  we  should  out  of  the  dollars  we  spend. 

I  commend  Dr.  Freeman's  article  to 
the  attention  of  miy  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  University  Bookman,  sunuaer, 
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Th«  CkjNcsPT  or  AccouKTABnjTT  in 

EDT7CATION 

(By  Roger  Freeman) 

Ever  since  President  Nixon  sent  his  mes- 
sage on  Education  Reform  to  Congress  in 
March  1970.  a  lively  dlsctisslon  has  been  go- 
ing on  about  Its  content.  Its  meaning,  its 
implementation.  Some  of  his  critics  thought 
that  the  President  should  have  reconunended 
federal  support  of  public  school  operations 
to  the  tune  of  several  billion  dollars  a  year 
and  left  everything  else  to  the  school  ad- 
ministrators, the  boards  of  education,  and 
the  teachers.  That  is  what  the  National 
Education  Association  and  Its  allies  have 
been  demanding  for  well  over  a  hundred 
years,  and  still  deem  to  be  the  solution  to 
the  problems  which  beset  the  schools.  But 
no  President  ever  has  recommended  such  a 
program,  nor  is  Congress  likely  to  approve 
one  if  it  were  proposed,  at  least  for  as  far 
in  the  future  as  we  can  see  ahead.  In  fact, 
the  chances  for  federal  general  school  sup- 
port appear  to  be  slimmer  now  than  they 
were  twenty  or  twenty-nve  years  ago. 

In  his  meesage  of  March  1970.  the  Presi- 
dent followed  a  track  that  runs  counter  to 
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the  road  hla  crttlos  In  tlia  educaUooal  estab- 
llahment  would  want  him  to  travel.  He  Intro- 
duced the  oonoepi  of  aooountabUlty:  "School 
admlnlatxatora  and  aobool  teachers  alike  are 
reapoialhla  for  their  performance  and  it  is  In 
their  Interest  aa  well  as  In  the  interest  of 
their  pupUs  that  they  be  held  accountable." 
He  declaced:  "We  have,  as  a  nation,  too  loog 
avoided    thinking    of    the    productivity    of 


That  oonjured  up  m  the  minds  of  some 
school  prlndpala  a  vision  of  being  tarred  and 
feathered  If  their  atudenu  fell  abort  of  the 
national  norm  on  standard  achievement 
teets.  But  that  Is  not  what  It  was  Intended 
to  nMan. 

At  the  outset  the  Presldect  made  it  known 
to  the  staff  charged  with  drafting  the  educa- 
tkm  meesage  that  he  wanted  its  prime  em- 
phsals  placed  on  reform  and  not  on  finances. 
This  meesage  was  In  preparation  for  six 
momths  and  was  as  thoroughly  studied,  dis- 
cussed, revised,  and  edited  as  any  Presiden- 
tial document  oo\ild  and  should  be;  It  went 
through  several  drafts  before  it  was  finally 
Issued. 

In  contrast  to  many  other  messages  it  does 
not  say:  here  is  a  problem  and  this  la  the 
solution.  It  admits  that  we  do  not  know  as 
much  about  the  learning  proceee  as  we 
should,  that  we  have  no  ready  answer  to  the 
quesUoQ  why  so  many  children  do  not  learn 
the  essentials  they  need.  It  makes  it  quite 
clear  however  that  the  time  is  overdue  to 
find  out. 

Aooountabillty  of  the  schools  is  not  an  en- 
tirely new  concept.  Some  of  us  have  been 
talking  about  it  for  a  long  time.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  President  Johnson's  last  Secretary  of 
HEW,  crltlclaed  three  years  ago  "the  vo- 
luminous, yet  unsuitable  data  now  available 
for  assessing  the  products  of  our  education." 
He  complained  that  "practically  none  of  it 
measures  the  output  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem in  terms  that  really  matter — this  is  m 
terms  of  what  students  have  learned."  He 
added  that  it  Is  an  "incredible  fact  that  the 
nation  has,  year  after  year,  been  spending 
billions  of  dollars  on  an  enterprise  without 
a  reallsUc  accounting  of  that  investment." 

In  this,  the  first  message  on  education  re- 
form by  any  President,  Mr.  NUon  made  it 
clear  that  though  far  more  money  would  be 
needed  for  education  in  future  years,  money 
alone  was  not  the  answer.  Educational  proc- 
esses and  methods  would  have  to  be  made 
more  effective  and  more  productive.  "We 
must  stop  congratulating  ourselves  for  spend- 
ing nearly  as  much  money  on  education  as 
does  the  entire  rest  of  the  world — $66  billion 
a  year  on  all  levels ' — when  we  are  not  get- 
ting as  much  as  we  should  out  of  the  dollars 
we  spend." 

The  President  promised:  "As  we  get  more 
education  for  the  dollar,  we  will  oak  Con- 
gress to  supply  many  more  dollars  for  edu- 
cation." 

If  we  are  to  establish  accountability  for 
huge  manpower  and  material  resources, 
whether  in  education  or  In  any  other  field, 
we  must  relate  Input  to  output,  or  investment 
to  return.  Quantity  is  iiaually  easier  to  gauge 
than  quality,  input  easier  to  determine  than 
output.  But  some  measurement  of  quality  Is 
essential,  partlctilarly  in  education. 

Until  not  so  m%ny  years  ago  almost  every- 
one active  in  education  knew  how  to  measure 
the  quaUty  of  a  school :  class  size  (I.e..  teach- 
er-pupil ratio);  qualification  of  the  teachers 
(i.e.,  academic  degree,  years  of  experience, 
salary) ;  number  of  books  in  the  library;  age, 
size,  and  equipment  of  the  building;  and 
dozens  of  similar  gauges.  The  number  of  ta- 


» In  the  school  year  1969/70.  The  corre- 
sponding figure  for  the  current  academic 
year,  1970/71,  exceeds  »70  bUUon.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  1930s,  the  American  people 
win  in  fiscal  1971/72  be  spending  more  on 
education  than  on  national  defense. 
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bles  In  the  MSA's  annual  XanJetngs  of  tHt 
8tate$.  listing  available  statewide  data. 
Jumped  frtan  sa  to  182  Just  within  the  pMt 
dooen  years.  But  the  final  and  most  wMdy 
recognised  yardstick  of  school  quaUty  that 
Included  all  other  measiirements  was:  doi. 
lara  expenditure  per  pupU  in  average  daQy 
attendance. 

There  is  Just  one  trouble  with  these  data: 
they  all  list  input,  the  resources  consumed 
by  the  schools;  they  dont  measure  the  out- 
put or  product.  We  know  how  many  young 
people  go  through  the  schools  and  how  many 
graduate.  We  don't  know  how  much  they 
learn  while  they  are  there.  We  don't  lecoitl 
the  capacity  and  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  the  students  when  they  enter  school,  nor 
when  they  leave.  If  we  did,  we  would  at 
least  know  how  much  was  added  in  the 
meantime,  though  there  still  would  be  a 
question  of  how  much  of  the  increase  should 
be  credited  to  the  school . 

To  be  sure,  the  public  schocds  administer 
many  mUlions  of  intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment tests  each  year.  But  the  results  of 
those  tests  are  not  systematically  used. 
Moreover,  they  are  closely  g\iarded  secieta 
in  most  school  systems,  for  fear  that  they 
would  be  used,  and  possibly  abused.  A  few 
major  cities — New  York,  Washington.  Oak- 
land — have  published  teat  results  in  recent 
years  and  also  given  us  such  input  facton 
as  class  size  or  expenditure  per  pupil;  some 
have  added  socio-economic  data  which  can 
be  correlated.  Those  reports  enabled  us  to 
gain  valuable  insights — which  I  shaU  dis- 
cuss later — but  we  have  no  longitudinal 
studies  which  record  a  pupil's  progress 
through  his  entire  school  career.  Project 
"Talent"  plans  a  sequential  study,  but  it 
will  be  some  years  before  final  results  will 
be    In. 

Some  have  tried  to  Justify  sharply  in- 
creased  educational  spending,  past  and  fu- 
ture, by  giving  Improved  education  much 
of  the  credit  for  growth  In  the  nation's 
economy.  That  better  education  advances 
economic  growth  will  hardly  be  doubted. 
But  how  much  the  education  which  our 
schools  actually  provided  contributed  to 
greater  production  and  higher  Incomes  Is 
problematical.  Brookings  economist  Edward 
Denison  tried  to  find  an  answer  by  a  resid- 
ual process:  he  credited  education  with 
whatever  economic  growth  he  could  not 
trace  directly  to  the  Infusion  of  manpow- 
er and  capital  Investment.  His  estimate  that 
almost  one-third  of  our  1929-1963  economio 
growth  was  due  to  education  has  been  pro- 
fusely quoted.  But  It  is  very  tenuous  and 
has  been  seriously  queetioned  by  other  econ- 
omists who  came  up  with  a  far  smaller  credit 
to  education. 

Some  observers  have  related  the  years  of 
formal  schooling  which  an  individual  com- 
pleted to  his  Income  level,  in  order  to  show 
the  high  return  on  investment  In  educa- 
tion and  thereby.  Indirectly  prove  the  value 
of  a  quality  education.  The  Census  Bureau 
computed  lifetime  earnings  (from  18  to 
death)   as  follows: 


|ln  1968  donsnl 

Based 

on— 

1956 

1968 

1956-68 

earninfs 

earnings 

Men  wtth — 

Somi  elementary  school. 

168.  287 

219.996 

51.708 

8  yean  elementary  school 

228.872 

285,344 

56,472 

*  years  high  school 

312,  622 

382.678 

7O,0iC 

4  or  more  years  collete 

477. 137 

602,864 

125.727 

Increase: 

8  years  etementary  over 

dropout 

60,S8S 

65,348 

4.763 

Hlfh  school  over 

elementary 

83.750 

97,334 

"•S!f 

Collete  over  high  school. 

164.515 

220,186 

55,671 
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In  twelve  years,  then,  the  value  of  an  ele- 
mentary education  increased  by  $56,472,  of  a 
high  school  education  by  $70,056,  of  a  col- 
lege education  by  $125,727. 

These  figures  have  been  widely  used  and 
Interpreted  as  meaning  that  a  young  man 
could  add  $97,000  to  his  lifetime  Income  by 
attending  high  school,  $220,000  by  attend- 
ing college.  But  that  seems  to  overstate  the 
case. 

There  probably  exists  a  positive  causal  re- 
lationship between  school  attendance  and 
income  level — with  important  exceptions. 
Por  example,  a  plumber  is  now  paid  $355  for 
a  40-hour  week  in  San  Mateo  County,  which 
Is  more  than  the  average  teacher  there  gets. 
But  to  attribute  all  of  the  higher  Income  of 
persons  who  have  stayed  In  school  for  more 
years  to  the  fact  of  their  longer  attendance 
Is  naive  or  misleading.  Extended  school  at- 
tendance as  well  as  economic  success  In  later 
life,  are  causally  related  to  the  same  person- 
ality traits  more  than  to  each  other:  higher 
Intelligence,  ambition.  I.e.,  motivation  to 
work  hard,  to  plan  ahead,  to  forgo  imme- 
diate gratification  for  futura  advanoement, 
etc.  In  other  words,  a  man  earns  a  higher  in- 
come for  the  same  reaaons  for  which  he  at- 
tends school  for  more  years:  brains  and 
tenacity. 

The  tendency  of  spokesmen  for  the  educa- 
tional profession  to  claim  credit  for  the 
schools  for  economic  growth,  for  higher  In- 
come, and  for  Just  about  everything  else  that 
Is  good  and  wholesome  In  American  life,  to 
praise  school  attendance  as  the  answer  to 
poverty  and  a  remedy  for  most  other  Ills,  Is 
understandable.  But  it  boomeranged  when 
shortcomings  In  the  schools'  product  were 
becoming  painfully  obvious,  and  when  some 
of  the  promised  Improvements  did  not  ma- 
terialize. Many  educators  laid  a  trap  for 
themselves  when  they  exaggerated  the  re- 
turns from  school  education;  not  surpris- 
ingly they  were  blamed  for  deflclencies  even 
though  the  failures  often  were  not  the 
schools'  fault. 

Illiteracy  has  been  sharply  declining  In  the 
United  States:  it  was  reported  at  11.3%  of 
the  population  by  the  1900  Census,  at  4.8% 
In  1930,  at  2.4%  In  1960.  These  rates  are 
higher  than  In  major  European  countries — 
but  at  least  they  are  coming  down.  More- 
over, the  1960  Illiterates  averaged  58  years 
of  age.  With  better  than  99%  of  our  school- 
age  children  now  attending  school,  we  seem 
to  be  well  on  the  way  of  resolving  the  prob- 
lem within  not  too  many  years. 

But  functional  Illiteracy — that  Is,  Inability 
to  read  and  write  sufficiently  for  a  minimum 
functioning  In  today's  economic,  political, 
and  social  life — Is  far  more  extensive  than 
the  Census  reports  Indicate.  The  Office  of 
Education  estimated  that  24  million  persons 
18  years  and  over  are  "functionally  Illiter- 
ate"— they  cannot  read,  write,  or  count  at  a 
fifth-grade  level.  Yet,  there  were  on  last 
count  only  6.4  million  Americans,  14  years 
and  over,  who  have  attended  school  for 
fewer  than  five  years.  In  a  study  on  Chicago's 
Southslde,  for  example,  93%  of  the  respond- 
ents were  found  to  have  completed  at  least 
the  fifth  grade;  but  fewer  than  half  could 
read  at  a  filth-grade  level. 

School  attendance  In  a  particular  grade, 
and  even  graduation,  do  no  longer  guarantee 
a  specified  educational  level^-ever  since  the 
schools,  some  years  ago.  discovered  the 
secret  of  perpetual  promotion.  There  are  now 
some  high  school  graduates  who  cannot  even 
read  their  diploma.  For  atwut  a  quarter  cen- 
tury, school  critics  such  as  Canon  George 
Iddlngs  Bell.  Arthur  Bestor.  Mortimer  Smith, 
and  Admiral  Hyman  Rlckover  have  blamed 
soft  curricula  and  failure  to  maintain  stand- 
ards, for  the  Inability  of  large  numbers  of 
public  school  children  and  graduates  to 
master  the  three  Rs.  The  schools'  defenders 
countered  that  by  maintaining  rigid  stand- 
ards the  school  would  be  driving  less  able 
children  from  the  classroom,  which  obvi- 
ously would  not  help  to  raise  their  skills  and 
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knowledge.   The   root  of   the  problem,  they 
asserted,  was  Inadequate  financial  support. 

In  the  early  1960s  Congress  became  In- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  reported  edu- 
cational deficiencies  among  millions  of  the 
nation's  children,  particularly  those  from 
low-Income  backgrounds.  To  be  sure,  the 
schools'  revenue  and  expenditures  had  risen 
tremendously — from  $5.8  billion  In  1950  to 
$18.5  billion  in  1965  (and  to  $32  blUlon  in 
1970).  which  Is  a  rate  of  Increase  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  enrollment  and  prices  com- 
bined. But  the  added  funds,  it  was  asserted, 
had  not  reached  the  sections  where  the  poor 
and  their  children  lived  and  went  to  school. 
Class  sizes  had  been  coming  down  In  the  na- 
tional average,  it  was  said,  because  certain 
suburbs  and  other  wealthy  sections  could 
afford  to  hire  additional  teachers  while  cen- 
tral city  schools  were  increasingly  plagued 
by  crowding  and  excessively  large  classes. 
Small  wonder  that  children  from  f)Oor  fam- 
ily backgrounds  were  lagging  several  years 
and  falling  behind  further  while  the  off- 
spring of  middle  class  and  well-to-do  par- 
ents made  progress. 

There  were  no  stastlcal  data  available  to 
prove  these  charges.  But  they  seemed  plau- 
sible enough  and  were  widely  believed.  To 
establish  once  and  for  all  the  existing  dis- 
crimination against  children  from  low- 
Income  backgrounds.  Congress  ordered,  In  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  that  a  comprehensive 
survey  be  undertaken,  to  form  the  basis  for 
future  leg;lslatlve  corrective  action.  Some 
grumbled  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  waste  of 
money  to  spend  $1.25  million  to  find  out 
what  had  long  been  common  knowledge. 
But  the  survey  was  undertaken  anyway — the 
most  extensive  ever  of  American  schools — by 
James  Coleman,  a  sociologist  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  results  siUTjrlsed 
Professor  Coleman  and  everybody  else — with 
the  exception  of  a  few  heretical  researchers 
who  had  been  saying  so  right  along. 

Coleman  summarized  his  findings:  "The 
evidence  revealed  that  within  broad  geo- 
graphic regions,  and  for  each  racial  and 
ethnic  group,  the  physical  and  economic 
resources  going  into  a  school  had  very  little 
relationship  to  the  achievements  coming  out 
of  it. "  He  concluded  that  "if  '.t  were  other- 
wise we  could  give  simple  prescriptions:  in- 
crease teachers'  salaries,  lower  class  size,  en- 
large libraries,  and  so  on.  But  the  evidence 
does  not  allow  such  simple  answers." 

In  response  to  questions  by  the  Senate 
Select  Conmilttee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity, Professor  Coleman  reported  in 
June  1970  that  eight  reanal3rse8  by  other 
researchers  had  not  in  any  way  altered  the 
results.  Reviewing  the  national  debate  on 
the  Coleman  Report,  Christopher  Jencks  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Education  summarized 
his  conclusions :  "Variations  in  schools'  fiscal 
and  human  resources  have  very  little  effect 
on  student  achievement — probably  even  less 
than  the  Coleman  Report  implied" 

Coleman  found  that  the  teacher-pupil 
ratio  "showed  a  consistent  lack  of  relation  to 
achievements  among  all  groups  under  all 
conditions." 

Ample  evidence  of  this  was  available  long 
before  the  Coleman  Report.  The  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Educational  Research,  summarizing 
over  200  studies  of  class  size  and  pupil 
achievement,   reported  in    1950   that: 

"On  the  whole,  the  statistical  findings  def- 
initely favor  large  classes  at  every  level  of 
Instruction  except  the  kindergarten  .  .  .  the 
general  trend  of  evidence  places  the  burden 
of  proof  squarely  upon  the  proponents  of 
small  classes.  ..." 

More  recently,  the  most  detailed  report 
now  available  on  any  city  school  system  {New 
York  City  School  Fact  Book,  City  University 
of  New  York,  1969)  found: 

"The  evidence  we  have  accumulated  Is 
somewhat  surprising.  We  have  recorded  tra- 
ditional variables  that  supposedly  affect  the 
quality  of  learning:    class  size,   school   ex- 
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pendlture,  pupil/teacher  ratio,  condition  of 
building,  teacher  experience  and  the  like. 
Yet,  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  relationship 
between  these  school  meastirements  and  per- 
formance. .  .  ." 

A  report  on  the  Oakland  Public  Schools  on 
1966/67  state  test  results  listed  the  median 
family  income  for  each  school.  If  we  divide 
Oakland's  60  elementary  schools  Into  three 
groups,  ttccordlng  to  family  Income,  we  find 
these  restUts:  In  the  lowest  Income  group 
the  median  pupU-staff  ratio  was  1:20.5,  In 
the  highest  Income  group  It  was  1:28.2.  SAT 
reading  test  results  were : 

Grade 


1 


Median  of  lowest  income  group 1-6     2.1      2.9       4.2 

Median  of  highest  income  group 1.8      2.9      4.0       6.2 

Difference . 2 


1.1       2.0 


I  could  cite  many  similar  examples.  But 
that  seems  hardly  necessary. 

Coleman  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
"racial  composition  per  se  of  the  school  was 
not  related  to  achievement  when  the  social 
class   composition   was   controlled." 

With  the  long  held  and  still  widely  be- 
lieved assumption  of  a  positive  cost-quality 
relationship  disproved,  and  race  not  the 
controlling  factor,  how  do  we  explain  the 
troublesome  phenomenon  that  some  children 
learn  well  and  some  don't?  We  have  long 
known  that  differences  in  achievement 
among  pupUs  tend  to  be  wider  within  schools 
and  classes  than  among  schools.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  student  achievement  is  not 
as  closely  related  to  school  features  as  we 
have  been  led  to  believe.  Otherwise,  per- 
formance within  schools  and  within  classes 
would  be  far  more  uniform  than  It  Is.  Educa- 
tional attainment  seems  to  depend  largely  on 
forces  over  which  today's  schools  exercise 
only  limited  control. 

Coleman  found  the  factor  with  the  sUong- 
est  correlation  with  student  achievements  to 
be  the  soclo-economlc-educatlonal  status  of 
the  parents.  He,  and  many  others.  Inter- 
preted that  as  meaning  that  the  home  en- 
vironment; the  substance,  level,  and  Inten- 
sity of  conversations  with  family;  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  books;  the  example,  en- 
couragement, stimulation,  and  assistance  by 
parents  and  other  family  members  was  the 
crucial  element,  aside  from  the  conUct  with 
other  chUdren  attending  In  the  same  school. 
Pew  virlll  question  that  home  environment 
can  be  a  powerful  factor  In  motivating  chU- 
dren to  learn.  But  studies  of  adopted  chil- 
dren suggest  that  characteristics  of  the 
natural  parents  are  far  more  Influential  than 
environment.  A  study  of  one  hundred 
adopted  children  by  Marie  Skodak  and 
Harold  Skeels,  for  example,  found  that  "the 
intelligence  of  Individual  foster  children  ap- 
pears to  bear  little  relationship  to  measures 
of  the  foster  home  In  which  they  are  placed. 
while  appreciable  correlations  appear  be- 
tween the  IQ  of  the  foster  child  and  that 
of  his  own  mother  from  whom  he 
has  been  separated  from  birth." '  Studies  by 
Sir  Cyrlll  Burt  and  others  have  found  the 
IQs  of  Identical  twins  reared  apart  to  be 
almost  as  closely  correlated  as  the  IQs  of 
Identical  twins  reared  together. 

Considering  what  we  can  observe  through- 
out natiuw,  la  it  reaUy  so  surprlalng  that  a 
chUd'B  score  on  the  educational  achievement 
tests  of  school  tends  to  parallel  his  parent's 
score  on  the  economic  achievement  test  of 

Ufe? 

Intensive  studies  In  recent  years  by  Arthur 
Jensen,  educational  psychologist  at  the  Unl- 


*  International  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences,  1968,  vol.  7,  p.  428. 
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verslty  of  California  kt  Berkeley,  conflnn  the 
ooncludoDs  of  tb«  pertinent  aclentlflc  litera- 
ture In  the  field.  For  example,  Bernard 
Bereloon  and  Oary  A.  Stelner  summarised 
In  their  massive  volimie  Human  Behavior: 
An  Inventory  of  Scientific  Findings  (New 
Tork.  Harcourt  Brace,  ISMM) : 

"Large  differences  In  Intelligence  as  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  Intelligence  teets,  are 
due  principally  to  heredity.  Here  Is  one  ex- 
pert's review  of  studies  on  how  much  differ- 
ence in  ability  results  from  the  types  of  en- 
vironmental differences  usually  found 
among  homes  and  communities.  One  sum- 
mary with  which  most  others  agree  fairly 
closely,  is  that  the  varlatloo  in  tested  intelli- 
gence among  school  children  Is  accounted  for 
75%  by  heredity.  21%  by  environment.  4% 
by  accidental  factors."   (p.  217) 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  schools  can 
te»ch  almost  every  normal  child  to  read, 
write,  or  count  to  the  same  extent  to  which 
It  can  teach  him  to  sing,  paint,  sculpture, 
swim,  rtm,  play  a  musical  Ins-trument,  or  play 
basketball — that  Is,  according  to  his  Indi- 
vidual capacity  to  perform  and  succeed  In 
each  of  these  fields.  It  can  no  more  teach  all 
children  to  read  or  count  at  the  national 
average  than  it  can  teach  all  children  to  sing 
or  swim  or  sc\ilpture  or  play  basketball  at 
the  national  average.  But  some  people  seem 
to  feel  that  In  a  covmtry  as  rich  and  powerful 
as  otirs  everybody  ought  to  be  above  the 
average,  or  at  the  least,  at  the  average. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  alchemists  who  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  with  a  tremen- 
dous tUort  and  at  a  huge  expense,  tried  to  do 
what  we  now  know  cannot  be  done.  But  they 
and  their  sponsors  had  a  deep  emotional 
need  to  bcUeve  that  It  could  be  done,  so  they 
kept  trying  and  went  undeterred  from  defeat 
to  defeat,  always  expecting  to  find  success 
around  the  next  corner.  For  how  much 
longer  will  we  let  our  latter-day  alchemists 
set  goals  for  our  public  schools? 

At  the  Senate  hearings  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  the  Superintendent  of  Detroit  Schools, 
Dr.  Norman  Drachler.  pleaded  with  the  com- 
mittee In  a  manner  that  seemed  facetious  but 
was  deadly  serious  : 

"I  might  add,  gentlemen.  If  this  committee 
could  do  anything  for  education  and  equal- 
ity. It  would  be  wonderful  If  you  would  pass 
an  act  that  would  outlaw  the  national  norm. 
It  Is  a  monstrosity  for  the  school  system. 
...  As  long  as  we  have  a  norm,  50  percent 
must  be  below  that  norm." 

This  means  not,  I  believe,  that  we  should 
abolish  the  national  averaa^s  as  a  statistical 
tool,  but  that  we  shoul4-«(utlaw  It  as  a  norm 
which  all  children  aper  expected  to  meet.  If 
school  officials  j^at^d  that  they  can  bring 
etJery  child  up  to  a  national  norm,  they  are 
bound  to  disappoint  and  frustrate  many 
children,  to  antagonize  their  parents,  shake 
the  confidence  of  wide  sections  of  the  public 
and,  in  the  end,  diminish  the  school's  chances 
of  attaining  even  the  goals  which  are  within 
their  competence. 

But  the  belief  in  the  magic  of  the  dollar 
dies  hard,  In  and  out  of  Congress,  particularly 
among  the  potential  beneficiaries  of  a  federal 
program. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966  sharply  expanded  the 
compensatory  education  programs  which  had 
been  Initiated  In  several  cities  during  the  late 
1950b  or  early  1960b.  Congress  was  promised 
then — and  has  been  promised  several  times 
since — that  the  added  federal  fimds  wovild 
enable  the  schools  to  raise  to  national  norms 
the  cognitive  skills  of  "deprived"  chUdren 
who  are  lagging  one  or  several  years  behind 
their  schoolmates. 

Now,  five  years  later,  we  know  that  Title  I 
has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  Most  cMn- 
pensatory  education  programs  have  not  raised 
the  arithmetic  and  reading  performance  of 
the  "Ijenefited"  chUdren.  That  is  what  Presi- 
dent NUon  reported  to  the  American  people 
in  his  Education  Message  of  March  1970: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  must  stop  Ipttlng  wishes  oolor  our 
Judgments  about  the  educational  effective- 
ness of  many  compensatory  programs,  when— 
despite  some  dramatic  and  encouraging  ex- 
ceptions— there  Is  growing  evidence  that 
most  of  them  are  not  yet  measurably  Improv- 
ing the  success  of  poor  children  In  school  .  .  . 
tfie  best  available  evidence  indicates  that 
most  of  the  compensatory  education  ■pro- 
grams have  not  measurably  helped  poor 
children  catch  up. 

"Recent  findings  on  the  two  largest  such 
programs  are  particularly  disturbing.  We  now 
spend  more  than  tl  billion  a  year  for  educa- 
tional programs  run  under  Title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Most 
of  these  have  stressed  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing, but  before-and-after  tests  suggest  that 
only  19  Tc  of  the  children  In  such  programs 
Improve  their  reading  significantly:  13% 
appear  to  fall  behind  more  than  expected; 
and  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  children 
remain  unaffected — that  Is,  they  continue  to 
fall  behind.  In  our  Headstart  program,  where 
so  much  hope  Is  invested,  we  find  that 
youngsters  enrolled  only  for  the  summer 
achieve  almost  no  gains,  and  the  gains  of 
those  la  the  program  for  a  full  year  are  soon 
matched  by  their  non-Headstart  classmates 
from  similarly  poor  b«M;kgrounds." 

Headstart  has  been  called  the  most  prom- 
ising of  all  these  programs,  and  It  probably 
Is:  It  has  promised  more  than  any  other — 
but  It  has  not  delivered.  We  have  been  send- 
ing an  Increasing  number  of  chUdren  to 
school  at  four  years  of  age  and  at  three, 
which  Is  aU  to  the  good,  though  It  has  not 
produced  lasting  results.  Some  are  now  pro- 
posing that  we  start  at  birth.  But  the  avail- 
able evld«nce  suggests  that  even  IntervenUon 
at  birth  may  come  about  nine  months  late. 
I  oould  recite  to  you  the  failure  of  the 
Higher  Horizons  and  More  Effective  School 
programs  in  New  York  City,  of  the  Ban- 
necker  project  In  St.  Louis,  of  the  Madison 
project  m  Syracuse  and  of  dozens  of  others. 
Virtually  all  of  these  projects  were  initiated 
and  directed  by  experienced  educators,  re- 
sourceful and  enthusiastic  leaders  such  as 
Jacob  Landers,  Samuel  Shepard,  Mario  Pan- 
tanl,  Carl  Hansen,  supported  by  large  nimi- 
bers  of  equally  enthusiastic  teachers.  The 
"Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom"  charge  of  self- 
fulfiUlng  low  expectations  is  contrary  to 
the  truth.  Most  of  the  big  city  projects  were 
staffed  by  men  and  women  who  sincerely 
believed  that  they  would  succeed  In  lifting 
their  students'  academic  achievements  to 
higher  levels.  But  sooner  or  later  they  could 
no  longer  hide  their  failure,  from  them- 
selves or  from  others. 

On  May  21.  1970,  Nell  Sullivan,  who  was 
superintendent  of  Berkeley  schools  until  1968, 
testified    before    a    Senate   committee; 

"Berkeley,  as  most  communities  In  1965, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  put  Its  first  money 
Into  compensatory  education.  We  went  the 
whole  route,  lowered  class  size  provided  reme- 
dial reading  teachers,  bought  the  machines, 
did  those  things  that  we  thought  were  right. 
The  results  after  two  and  a  half  or  three 
years  clearly  Indicated  that  not  only  did  the 
chUd  In  the  Inner  city  not  Improve,  he  had 
retrogressed." 

That  experience  was  repeated  In  city  after 
city.  The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  re- 
viewed the  major  compensatory  education 
programs  since  1957  and  found  that  "none  of 
these  programs  seems  to  have  raised  signif- 
icantly the  achievements  of  participating 
pupils." 

More  Effective  Schools  (MES)  in  New  Tork 
City  has  now  been  going  for  seven  years.  Its 
21  schools  have  an  average  teacher-pupil 
ratio  of  1:11.7  and  spent  in  1967-88  •1,275 
per  pupU.  A  slmUar-slzed  district  in  the 
borough  of  Queens  (#25  with  23  schools) 
had  a  teacher-pupil  ratio  of  1:24.6.  spent 
•671  per  pupil.  Sixth-grade  arithmetic  scores 
(norm  6.4)     averaged;  in    District    25,    7.0; 
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in   the   MES  schools.   5.2— almost  two  ve*™ 
behind.  '^^ 

But  the  parents  In  the  MES  schools  had 
been  promised  by  city  and  school  offlcltl. 
years  ago  that  their  chUdren  would  aooa 
catch  up  and  perform  according  to  norm  It 
It  any  wonder  that  they  no  longer  trust 
thoae  officials  and  harbor  bitter  resentment 
which  on  several  occasions  has  exploded  Into 
violence? 

Mayor  Lindsay  said  In  1968:  "Our  schools 
are  the  most  lushly  funded  school  system  In 
the  nation  ...  it  has  the  best  teacher- 
pupU  ratio  of  any  city  .  .  .  but  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  thing  Is  such  that  we  Just  don't 
get  the  production."  (New  York  Times,  June 
6.  1989)  Achievements  In  New  York  City 
schools  are  substantially  below  national  av- 
erage, and  they  continue  to  slip. 

New  York  City's  school  chief  admitted  six 
months  later:  "We  have  been  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  solutions  which  have 
little  relation  to  the  causes.  Nobody  knows 
why  certain  children  are  not  profiting  from 
the  educational  program.  .  .  .Money  is  being 
spent  on  new  gimmicks  but  nobody  knows  the 
cause  and  effect  relationship.  .  .  .  We  have 
offered  all  kinds  of  solutions  but  they  are  not 
producing  results  and  nobody  knows  why  •" 
[Neic  York  Times.  December  4.  1969) 

If  this  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  head  of 
the  country's  biggest  school  system,  which 
Is  already  spending  more  than  twice  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil,  how  can  we  Justify 
pouring  huge  additional  funds  into  the  coun- 
try's largest  and  fastest  growing  Industry, 
education — now  spending  at  the  rate  of  170 
billion  a  year — until  we  know  what  wcs-ks 
and  what  will  give  our  taxpayers  a  proper  re- 
turn on  their  hard-earned  dollars? 

This  Is  why  President  Nixon  proposed  that 
we  try  to  find  out  what  produces  results  in 
education  before  we  add  multl-bUllon-dollar 
programs  to  our  present  total  of  educational 
spending. 

Accountability  is  a  tool  to  concentrate  the 
attention  and  efforts  of  officials  who  set 
school  policy  and  of  principals  and  teachers 
who  carry  It  out.  on  making  tangible  prog- 
ress toward  the  designated  goals  of  the  drive 
to  lift  the  cognitive  skills  of  lagging  chil- 
dren. "For  years."  the  President  said,  "the 
fear  of  'national  standards'  has  been  one  of 
the  bugaboos  of  education."  He  explained 
that  "success  should  be  measured  not  by 
some  fixed  national  norm,  but  rather  by  the 
results  achieved  in  relation  to  the  actual 
situation  of  the  particular  school  and  the 
particular  set  of  pupils."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied) 

So  we  shall  have  to  measure  the  skills 
and  knowldge  of  children  when  they  enter 
school  and  at  stated  Intervals  during  their 
years  of  attendance.  We  must  then  evaluate 
their  progress  In  the  light  of  their  oum 
capacity  for  growth  and  compare  It  with  the 
advance  which  other,  similarly  situated,  chil- 
dren achieved  In  the  same  school  or  else- 
where. Accountability  should  help  to  stimu- 
late teachers,  principals,  and  school  systems 
to  vie  with  each  other  In  friendly  competition 
for  the  most  effective  instructional  methods. 
To  conduct.  sponsor,  expand.  and 
strengthen  research  into  Instructional 
methods,  the  President  proposed  to  Congress 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Education.  It  should  help  to  find  answers 
to  some  of  the  hundreds  of  questions  which 
are  puzzling  those  trying  to  solve  our  edu- 
cational problems. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  I  would 
ask:  WTilch  are  the  most  effective  methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  reading,  writing  to 
children  who  show  little  Interest  in  those 
skills  and  seem  not  to  p>ossese  much  talent 
for  them?  Should  we  force  all  pupils  Into  a 
Procrustes  bed  of  standard  curricula  and  na- 
tional norms  although  we  know  that  some 
children  are  tall  and  some  are  short,  edu- 
catlonaUy  speaking?  Would  It  be  more  effec- 
tive to  shape  various  curricula  to  conform  to 
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children's  differential  oapcusitles  instead  of 
trying  to  adjust  all  children  to  a  uniform 
mold?  If  so,  what  goals  should  we  set  and 
bow?  Should  we  continue  our  present  school 
structure,  should  we  try  new  organizational 
Ideas,  or  should  we  follow  the  pattern  that 
prevails  throughout  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world?  What  is  the  potential  of  programmed 
learning  (machines),  movies,  and  other 
mechanical  methods  of  Instruction?  Should 
we  work  largely  through  the  public  schools 
or  should  we  try  to  broaden  the  variety  of 
offerings  by  getting  private  schools  involved, 
as  much  as  possible?  Admittedly,  these  are 
leading  qustlons.  dealing  with  highly  contro- 
versial subjects. 

The  Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  recently  sponsored  a 
few  projects  aimed  to  find  answers  to  some 
of  these  questions.  A  far  greater  variety  of 
instructional  methods  could  be  teeited  by 
free-market  methods  if  parents  were  given  a 
choice  In  the  type  of  school  to  which  they 
want  to  send  their  children.  At  this  time, 
the  nearest  (or  assigned)  public  school  en- 
joys a  virtual  monopoly  because  not  many 
parents  can  afford  to  pay  the  high  charges 
that  private  schools  must  demand  to  sus- 
tain themselves  from  tuitions.  This  could 
be  remedied  by  a  voucher  plan  which  Is  now 
being  tried  out:  NEA,  AFT,  and  other  groups 
strongly  oppose  the  voucher  plan — whose  re- 
sults could  prove  embarrassing  If  some  pri- 
vate schools  succeeded  where  public  schools 
failed.  Income  tax  credits  for  school  taxes  or 
tuitions  are  another — and  In  my  opinion 
more  effective — way  of  reducing  the  economic 
penalty  for  the  exercise  of  parental  freedom 
of  choice  In  selecting  a  school. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
voucher  and  tax  credit  plans  are  also  being 
explored  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
School  Finance. 

James  Coleman  advanced  another  Idea 
which  Is  now  being  tested :  performance  con- 
tracting. Instruction  Is  farmed  out  to  a  pri- 
vate school  or  organization  whose  fee  is 
geared  to  the  puplLs'  measured  progress  In  the 
cognitive  skills.  This  Idea  Is  as  obnoxious  as 
the  voucher  plan  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
superiority  of  the  monopoly  approach  to  edu- 
cation. 

In  conclusion:  Much  thinking  will  need  to 
be  revised,  many  long-established  practices 
altered.  If  we  are  to  succeed  In  preparing 
children  from  low-Income  backgrounds  more 
effectively  than  we  have  so  far  for  the  social 
and  occupational  demands  of  life  In  the  last 
third  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  needed 
changes  will  extend  to  many  public  policies 
and  Institutions.  But  the  schools  will  of  ne- 
cessity play  a  key  role  In  the  process  of  turn- 
ing children  Into  self-sustaining  adults,  able 
to  take  their  proper  place  and  meet  their 
responsibilities  In  our  society.  This  Is  why 
those  to  whom  the  schools  are  entrusted  will 
have  to  accept  a  greater  responsibility  for 
their  product  than  they  have  In  the  past.  I 
trust  that  they  will  live  up  to  that  responsi- 
bility. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON,  JR. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  learned  of  the  tragic  and  sudden 
passing  of  our  beloved  former  colleague 
George  Huddleston,  striken  by  a  heart 
attack  at  his  office  yesterday.  In  the 
more  than  20  years  that  I  have  served 
in  Congress,  I  have  never  knowTi  a  more 
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able  Congressman  than  Congressman 
Huddleston.  I  served  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  with  him  and  on  many 
subcommittees.  He  was  a  dedicated 
American  with  a  razor-sharp  mind, 
sparkling  wit  and  warm  compassion  for 
his  fellowman.  I  Join  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  in  expressing  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife  and  chil- 
dren. We  hope  that  their  knowledge  of 
his  great  contributions  to  his  country 
and  to  mankind  will  give  them  some 
comfort  in  their  grief. 


ESTABLISHING  SABBATICAL  LEAVES 
FOR   FOREIGN   SERVICE    OFFICERS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce H.R.  10704  today  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  assign  Foreign  Service 
Officers  to  educational  institutions  and 
to  trade,  labor,  agriculture,  scientific, 
and  other  organizations  for  regular  pe- 
riods of  sabbatical  leave. 

During  their  service  at  these  private 
institutions  and  organizations,  Foreign 
Service  officers  will  be  exposed  to  people 
whose  concerns  are  related  to  domestic 
matters  as  well  as  to  international  af- 
fairs. They  will  be  called  upon  to  defend 
American  foreign  policy  at  the  grass- 
roots and  will  learn  at  first  hand  what 
makes  this  country  great. 

In  many  areas  distrust  of  American 
foreign  policy — or  certain  aspects  of  it — 
is  pervasive.  As  the  Pentagon  Papers  re- 
veal, we  are  still  paying  the  price  for  the 
Johnson  administration's  failure  to  level 
with  the  American  people  on  Vietnam. 

American  officials  need  public  support 
for  an  effective  foreign  policy,  yet  Ameri- 
cans quite  correctly  will  not  offer  support 
until  they  can  have  confidence  in  their 
public  servants.  One  way  to  insure  this 
confidence  is  to  remember  the  advice  of 
President  Eisenhower  that  "a  prerequi- 
site to  the  achievement  of  all  our  inter- 
national affairs  and  finance  programs  is 
dynamic,  positive,  and  dedicated  leader- 
ship by  the  Department  of  State." 

Yet  many  Foreign  Service  officers,  our 
frontline  in  the  State  Department,  fall 
to  meet  this  responsibility. 

Nor  is  this  a  recent  failure.  To  the 
contrary,  reformers  of  American  foreign 
policy  have  been  concerned  with  the  cul- 
tural expatriation  of  Foreign  Service 
officers  at  least  since  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  appointed  Henry  M.  Wriston, 
president  of  Brown  University,  to  head 
an  evaluation  of  the  Foreign  Service  in 
1954. 

Noting  that  "men  immersed  continu- 
ously in  other  societies  inevitably  tend 
to  lose  touch  with  the  circumstances  and 
attitudes  that  shape  national  policy  at 
home,"  the  Wriston  report  concluded 
that  the  Officer  Corps  must  become  more 
broadly  representative  of  American  life 
to  attract  sufficient  public  supjwrt.  The 
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report  proceeded  to  recommend  changes 
in  recruiting  and  the  return  of  overseas 
Foreign  Service  officers  to  duty  in  the 
United  States  after  every  6  years  if  pos- 
sible. 

Yet  despite  the  accomplishments  of 
"Wristonization,"  the  problem  of  re- 
Americanizing  FSO's  still  remained. 
After  conducting  an  intensive  study  of 
the  requirements  for  foreign  affairs  per- 
sormel,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Personnel,  headed  by  Christian  A.  Herter 
at  the  request  of  Secretary  Rusk,  in  1962 
declared  that  "recruitment  programs 
should  place  special  emphasis  on  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  heritage  and  insti- 
tutions, a  knowledge  that  must  be  con- 
tinually refreshed."  The  committee  rec- 
ognized that  the  frequency  of  home  duty 
was  as  important  as  the  total  time  spent 
in  the  United  States. 

However,  FSO's  were  able  to  live  in  the 
United  States  and  still  maintain  their 
aloofness  from  American  life  and  cul- 
ture. A  study  in  1968  sponsored  by  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association 
concluded  that  "much  greater  stress 
should  be  placed  on  assuring  that  during 
assignment  to  the  United  States  the 
Foreign  Service  officer  receives  maximum 
exposure  to  the  many  and  varied  aspects 
of  American  society  suid  to  the  changing 
world  of  ideas." 

A  1970  report  proposing  management 
reform  for  the  State  Department,  "Di- 
plomacy for  the  1970's,"  provided  fur- 
ther evidence  that  existing  programs  did 
not  meet  the  need  when  it  declared : 

The  Department  should  encourage  leaves 
of  absence  as  a  means  of  affording  an  officer 
greater  scope  for  developing  his  talents  as 
he  sees  them. 

Although  these  latest  recommenda- 
tions have  defined  the  problem  more 
clearly,  they  have  yet  to  be  fully  imple- 
mented. True,  the  diplomat -in -residence 
program  inaugurated  in  September  1964 
promotes  closer  ties  to  the  academic  com- 
munity by  enabling  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers to  teach  classes,  meet  faculty  and 
students,  and  explain  American  foreign 
policy  to  townspeople.  Yet  only  seven  per- 
sons were  enrolled  in  the  program  during 
fiscal  year  1971  and  these  were  required 
to  be  senior  officers. 

Moreover,  of  1,287  FSO's  assigned  to 
the  United  States,  less  than  60  served  as 
full-time  students  in  private  institutions 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  Indeed,  the  bulk 
of  the  FSO's  in  the  United  States  hold 
posts  within  the  State  Department  or 
pursue  training  at  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute — FSI. 

Yet  the  FSI  provides  inadequate  ex- 
posure to  American  life  for  returning 
FSO's.  The  Wriston  report  itself  warned 
that  unless  the  FSI  provided  a  completely 
different  change  of  pace  away  from  the 
Washington  area,  the  Institute  would 
not  fulfill  the  needs  of  FSO's.  The  PSI's 
present  location  in  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  hardly  meets  the  report's 
suggestion. 

My  bill  would  begin  to  implement  these 
neglected  recommendations.  After  ini- 
tial approval  on  a  limited  basis,  this  pro- 
gram would  eventually  enable  Foreign 
Service  officers  to  spend  1  out  of  every  7 
years  in  grassroots  sabbaticals. 
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H3.  10704 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  detail  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  to  private  Uutltutloiia  and 
organlzatlone,  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas  there  Is  a  need  for  direct  com- 
munication   between    the    Foreign    Service 
people,  the  Ooverament,  and  the  American 
people  at  the  graaaroots  concerning  the  ob- 
jectives of  ovu'  Oovemment.  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs;  and 

Whereas  It  is  essential  that  the  people  of 
this  country  understand  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
and  the  ccKnmltments  and  pledges  of  sup- 
port. Including  mutual  assistance  and  other 
international  programs,  which  are  an  integral 
and  necessary  part  of  our  leadership;  and 

Whereas  It  la  essential  In  this  time  of 
world  imcertatnty  and  unrest  that  the  people 
of  this  country  be  Informed  of  these  ocm- 
mitments  and  pledges  so  they  may  under- 
stand the  problems  facing  our  country  and 
the  efforts  undertaken  to  further  the  secxulty 
and  prosperity  of  these  United  States;  and 
Whereas  United  States  foreign  policies  and 
programs  derive  their  fundamental  strength 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  based  on  a  broad 
and  solid  national  consensus:  and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  officer  corps  have  flrathand 
knowledge  and  experience  In  the  making  of 
foreign  policy  and  Its  implementation;  and 
Whereas  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
United  States  Information  Agency  have  offi- 
cers who  are  experienced  and  qualified  in 
this  field  and  who,  after  participating  in  a 
sabbatical  leave  program,  would  resume 
their  careers  in  the  Foreign  Service,  greatly 
enriched  as  a  result  of  this  firsthand  contact 
with  the  American  people:  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  beneficial  to  bring  the 
American  people  and  experienced  officers  of 
the  Foreign  Service  together  for  discussions, 
lectures,  and  other  direct  contact  which 
would  bring  greater  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulties  of  formulating 
and  administering  our  country's  foreign 
policy;   and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  contains  the  basic  authority 
relating  to  the  appointment,  compensation, 
service  (including  details  and  assignments) 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, It  Is  deemed  appropriate  and  advisable 
to  amend  this  Act  to  provide  the  necessary 
authority  to  enable  officers  of  the  Foreign 
Service  to  participate  In  a  sabbatical  leave 
program:  Therefore, 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
secUon  (b)  of  section  573  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be 
assigned  or  detailed  for  special  instruction, 
training,  consultation,  or  service  at,  with,  or 
to  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  Institutions 
and  educational  institutions;  trade,  labor, 
agriculture,  scientific,  or  similar  organiza- 
tions; or  commercial  firms.  Any  such  detail 
or  assignment  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  671,  and  apprc^rl- 
atlons  utilized  fcur  the  payment  of  salaries 
and  expecLses  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Service,  and  their  dependents,  are  authorized 
to  be  reimbursed  when  reimbursements  are 
received  from  any  such  Instltutlona,  organi- 
zation, or  firm  for  all  or  any  part  of  the 
salary  and  expenses  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Service  and  his  dependents  during  any 
detail  or  stsignment  under  this  subsecUon. 
Any  such  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service 
may  accept,  when  authorised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  quarten,  travel  expenses,  and 
similar  prequlsltes  from  any  such  inautu- 
tlon,  organization,  or  firm  during  any  detail 
or  assignment  under  this  subsection." 
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HELPINQ    THE    HUNGRY:    MRS 
JEAN    LOGAN 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or   WASRU^GTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  IS,  1971 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  day  when  gross  national 
products  are  measured  in  the  trillions 
and  Government  budgets  in  the  billions, 
the  efforts  of  a  single  individual  often  go 
unnoticed.  For  this  reason  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  the  work  being  done  by  a  citizen 
of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Mrs.  Jean  Logan. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  the  Puget 
Sound  area  of  Washington  was  the  first 
and  probably  the  hardest  hit  by  the  cur- 
rent economic  recession.  For  example, 
unemployment  in  Pierce  Coimty  has 
averaged  nearly  2'/2  times  the  national 
xmemployment  figure  for  the  past  2  years. 
As  a  result,  many  individuals  who  pre- 
viously had  been  productively  employed 
are  now  finding  it  difficult  to  provide  the 
basic  necessities  of  food  and  shelter  for 
their  families.  In  May  of  this  year,  about 
91,000  Washington  families— 263,000 
people — were  using  food  stamps.  Pood 
stamps,  however,  must  be  purchased,  tind 
during  1970  and  1971  over  100,000  fami- 
lies have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
ocHnpensatlon  with  benefits  running  out 
for  many  others   each  month. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  sta- 
tistics on  the  poor  state  of  the  econcHny 
are  somewhat  like  the  weather,  every- 
body talks  about  them  but  few  act.  Mrs. 
Logan  Is  an  exception. 

It  all  started  several  weeks  ago  with 
a  plate  of  leftovers  in  the  Logan  family 
refrigerator.  Mrs.  Logan  is  employed  by 
the  State  to  do  housework  for  elderly 
and  disabled  individuals  living  on  social 
security  or  public  assistance.  She  took 
the  Job  to  help  the  family  replace  the 
furniture  it  lost  in  a  fire  which  all  but 
destroyed  thdr  home. 

One  day  while  cleaning  the  refrigera- 
tor of  an  elderly  woman.  Mrs.  Logan 
noticed  that  its  sole  contents  was  a  half 
stick  of  margarine.  According  to  Mrs. 
Logan,  it  is  customary  for  the  person  for 
whom  you  are  working  to  offer  you 
lunch.  But.  seeing  that  the  margarine 
would  have  to  last  another  8  days 
until  the  next  social  security  check  ar- 
rived, Mrs.  Logan  hurried  home  to 
gather  up  a  plate  of  leftovers. 

Thereafter,  she  began  taking  her  own 
food  items  to  help  feed  the  people  she 
was  employed  to  help  as  housekeeper. 
And  soon  learning  that  several  other 
neighborhood  residents  were  without 
food.  Mrs.  Logan  took  the  family  pick- 
up truck  and  with  the  help  of  eight 
neighborhood  youngsters  painted  a  sign 
to  stretch  across  the  truck.  The  sign 
read:  "Help  Us  Help  Your  Neighbor." 

Mrs.  Logan  then  drove  the  truck  to 
various  locations  in  the  neighborhood 
where  the  corps  of  youngsters  went  from 
home  to  home  asking  for  food  for  the 
needy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
"Help  Your  Neighbor"  food  bank. 

The  idea  spread  quickly.  News  of  Mrs. 
Logan's  efforts  reached  area  chapters 
of  the  DeMolay  and  the  Jobs  Daughters 
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whose  members  immediately  began 
gathering  truckloads  of  food  for  the  food 
bank.  Soon,  local  merchants,  farmers, 
and  orchard  growers  were  delivering 
loads  of  foodstuffs  to  Mrs.  Logan's  ga- 
rage. By  the  end  of  the  week  her  garage 
was  running  out  of  space  and  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  io  transfer  some 
of  the  food  to  a  nearby  church. 

In  little  over  3  months  Mrs.  Logan's 
work  has  grown  to  include  several  food 
bank  locations  around  the  Tacoma  area, 
and  has  helped  feed  more  than  3,000 
families.  People  have  come  from  as  far 
away  as  30  miles  to  receive  food. 

In  helping  relieve  some  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  needy  families  in  her  community, 
Mrs.  Logan  has  given  us  a  good  exam- 
ple of  what  one  Individual  can  do  If  he 
merely  puts  into  practice  the  Biblical 
comandment  to  "love  thy  neighbor." 
However,  she  informs  me  that  even  with 
the  efforts  of  local  citizens  to  help  their 
neighbors,  many  are  still  going  without 
adequate  supplies  of  food. 

As  you  know.  Members  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  congressional  delegation  have 
for  over  2  months  been  pressing  the  ad- 
ministration to  use  surplus  food  com- 
modities to  help  needy  families  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  where  hunger  exists. 
When  the  delegation  met  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  we  were 
advised  that  surplus  foods  would  not  be 
distributed  In  the  State  because  the  cir- 
cumstances that  would  call  for  such  ac- 
tion do  not  exist. 

It  would  seem  that  the  hundreds  of 
families  Mrs.  Logan  has  helped  and  the 
many  more  she  could  help  if  more  food 
was  avaUable  to  her  for  distribution 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  such  cir- 
cumstances do  exist. 

The  administration  has  on  numerous 
occasions  voiced  its  concern  for  the  Na- 
tion's hungry.  In  my  view  the  Ume  to 
match  concern  with  action  and  to  see 
that  needy  families  have  food  on  their 
tables  is  now. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
GEORGE  HUDDLESTON.  JR  OF' 
ALABAMA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TKNMXSaXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Alabama  and  others  in 
paying  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  former  colleague,  George 
Huddleston,  Jr.,  who  passed  away  this 
week. 

George  Huddleston  served  in  the  House 
from  1956  to  1965  and  was  an  able,  dill- 
gent,  courageous  Congressman.  He  had 
strong  principles  and  convictions  and  he 
stood  steadfast  for  those  principles. 

George  Huddleston  had  an  outstanding 
public  service.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Navy  for  4  years  with  32  months  service 
overseas;  deputy  circuit  solicitor  for  the 
10th  Judicial  Circuit  in  Alabama;  and 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Northern 
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District  of  Alabama  prior  to  his  election 
to  the  Congress. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  made  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  assuring 
and  maintaining  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. He  was  a  fine,  patriotic  American 
and  served  his  district.  State,  and  Nation 
with  distinction. 

I  want  to  take  this  means  of  conveying 
to  Mrs.  Huddleston  and  other  members 
of  the  family  this  expression  of  my 
deepest  and  most  sincere  sympathy  in 
their  loss  and  bereavement. 


NATIONAL  SOAP  BOX  DERBY  TITLE 
WON  BY  ENTRANT  REPRESENT- 
ING OROVILLE 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALtrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recent  congressional 
recess  I  was  very  proud  that  a  fine 
young  man  representing  the  Second 
Congressional  District,  which  I  represent 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  cap- 
tured top  honors  in  the  34th  annual  nm- 
ning  of  the  All -American  Soap  Box 
Derby  which  was  conducted  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  in  mid-August. 

It  is  of  substantial  interest  that  Larry 
Blair  of  Elk  Grove,  Calif.,  comes  from 
a  soap  box  derby  family  of  long  stand- 
ing. His  father  and  two  older  brothers 
both  participated  in  soap  box  derby 
events  during  their  day  and  swihieved 
good  records.  However,  young  Larry 
captured  the  national  honors  to  set  the 
pace  for  a  fine  family. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  which  was  published  in  the 
Oroville  Mercury  Register  shortly  after 
the  Soap  Box  Derby  in  Akron. 

The  report  follows: 

National  Soap  Box  Debbt  TrrLz  Won  by 
Entrant   rsoM    Orovillz 

Akron,  Ohio. — Larry  Blair,  13,  represent- 
ing Oroville,  won  the  34th  annual  running 
of  the  All-Amerlcan  Soap  Box  Derby  here 
Saturday,  and  pocketed  $7,500  In  ccHlege 
scholarship  prize  money. 

Blair,  of  Elk  Orove,  won  the  Northern 
California  Championship  Soap  Box  Derby 
in  OrovUle  on  July  17.  and  a  trip  to  Akron 
to  compete  In  the  national  derby.  This  whb 
the  first  time  In  the  three-year  history  of 
the  OrovUle  north  state  derby  that  a  boy 
has  gone  on  to  win  the  UJ3.  title. 

Last  year,  Steve  Long,  also  of  the  Sacra- 
mento area,  came  close  when  he  placed  third, 
and  won  14.000  In  scholarship  money. 

Blair  won  the  title  when  his  yeUow  car 
raced  over  the  S64-foot  Akron  course  in  37 J 
seconds. 

The  winner  comes  from  a  long-time  soap 
box  derby  famUy.  Earl  Blair,  his  father,  raced 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Derby  34  years  ago  and 
won  second  place.  Martin  Blalr,  Larry's  20- 
year-old  brother,  was  a  participant  In  the 
19M  Akron  classic.  Another  brother,  Ken- 
neth, now  18,  raced  for  four  years  In  the 
northern  California  races,  once  taking  third. 

The  final  heat  was  expected  to  be  close 
with  the  first  three  places  at  stake.  Larry 
started  off  the  blocks,  and  immediately  had 
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a  car-length  lead,  and  kept  that  distance  all 
the  way  across  the  finish  line,  pulling  in 
ahead  of  second-place  winner  James  Jackson, 
11,  of  Lima,  Ohio.  Third  place,  not  far  be- 
hind Jackson,  went  to  Mark  Chamberlain,  14, 
of  Seattle,  Wash.  The  victory  for  Larry  was 
the  first  California  entry  to  win  since  Bob 
Logan  of  Santa  Ana  did  it  In  1966. 

With  the  exception  of  the  required  $aS  for 
official  wheels  for  the  race,  and  more  in  wood 
for  the  car's  body,  Larry's  travel  expenses 
were  paid  for  by  the  Y's  Men  Club  of  Oro- 
vUle, his  local  sponsor. 

Larry's  first  derby  try,  was  in  1969  here  In 
OrovUle  where  he  finished  seventh  at  the 
age  of  11.  The  next  year  he  came  back  to 
OrovUle.  and  took  fourth  place,  and  then  this 
year  he  was  the  champion.  Larry  said  that  his 
three  hard-worked  years  of  soap  box  derby 
competition  have  paid  off  well.  He  plans  to 
use  that  scholarship  to  pursue  his  ambition 
of  becoming  a  veterinarian. 

In  the  four  heats  leading  up  to  his  victory. 
Larry  posted  times  of  27.16.  27.24,  27.17  and 
27.20.  His  first  heat  mark,  27.16.  was  the  sec- 
ond fastest  time  In  the  race.  The  fastest  time 
was  27.14.  set  by  Edgar  Pearnow  III  of  Eph- 
rata.  Pa.  Fearnow  finished  fourth  in  the 
derby. 

Larry's  father  Is  elq  employe  of  Procter  & 
Gamble  plant  in  Sacramento. 


ALASKA  FLOODS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
early  days  of  August,  a  severe  and  sudden 
rainfall  caused  heavy  fiooding  damages 
to  the  Matanuska-Susitna  Borough,  and 
the  imorganized  borough  of  southcen- 
tral  Alaska. 

Because  of  the  flood,  famlhes  were 
evacuated  from  their  homes,  health  and 
sanitation  facilities  were  damaged  and  a 
state  of  emergency  existed  for  several 
days.  The  major  obstacle  in  repairing  the 
damage  was  that  access  routes  to  the 
flooded  areas  were  severely  damaged. 
Bridges  were  washed  away,  debris 
blocked  roads  and  the  general  conditions 
of  the  highways  in  the  flooded  area  were 
extremely  poor. 

Gov.  William  Egan,  after  surveying 
the  damage  caused  by  the  flood,  issued  a 
proclamation  ordering  the  immediate  re- 
pair and  reconstruction  of  the  damaged 
roadways.  At  this  time,  I  wish  to  include 
into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Governor's 
proclamation : 

Proclamation 

Because  of  extreme  rainfall,  oonunencing 
on  August  8,  1971,  widespread  damage  was 
experienced  throughout  the  following  areas 
in  Alaska  as  a  result  of  extremely  heavy 
flooding:  Matanuska-Susitna  Borough, 
Greater  Anchorage  Area  Borough,  and  the 
Unorganized  Borough  of  Southcentral 
Alaska.  This  fiooding  has  produced  serious 
and  extensive  damage  to  both  private  and 
public  property.  As  a  consequence,  this  State 
has  sustained  severe  damage  to  its  road  sys- 
tems which  include  bridges,  roadbeds,  and 
other  faculties.  Damage  occurred  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid System. 

Damage  throughout  the  Central  and 
Southcentral  parts  of  the  State  has  been  of 
such  an  extent  that  Immediate  repairs  were 
necessary.    Such    conditions    constitute    an 
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emergency  as  Is  contemplated  by  the  terms  of 
Sections  125  and  120(f)  of  Title  23,  VS. 
Code  as  amended  by  Section  107  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1959. 

Therefore.  I,  WUliam  A.  Egan,  Governor 
of  the  state  of  Alaska,  do  hereby  proclaim  an 
emergency  to  exist  throughout  the  Central 
and  Southcentral  parts  of  the  State  as  a  re- 
sult of  fiooding  conditions  and  consequent 
danger  to  life  and  damage  to  property  In- 
cluding highways  and  bridge  faculties  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system.  The  immediate 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  the  damaged 
highways  is  vital  to  the  security,  wellbelng. 
and  health  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  of 
Alaslca;  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  requested  to 
concur  In  the  declaration  of  this  emergency. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
state  of  Alaska  to  be  affixed  at  Juneau,  the 
13th  day  of  August,  A.D.  1971. 


CITIZEN  ATTITUDES  IN  THE  NINTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
MICHIGAN 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  IS.  1971 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  re- 
sults of  my  midyear  poll  of  the  attitudes 
of  my  western  Michigan  constituents 
with  respect  to  a  variety  of  important 
national  Issues.  Over  12,000  persons  re- 
siding in  the  11  counties  comprising  the 
Ninth  district  completed  the  question- 
naire. 

Of  course,  this  questionnaire  is  only 
one  avenue  through  which  I  learn  of  the 
views  of  my  constituents.  But  its  results, 
together  with  discussions  with  residents 
in  Michigan  and  the  mimy  letters,  tele- 
grams and  telephone  calls  that  I  receive 
in  Washington,  give  me  a  clear  and  con- 
sistent picture  of  prevailing  opinions  on 
many  issues.  Recognizing  the  importance 
of  periodic  sampling  of  views  on  ques- 
tions before  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  that  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  I  submit  this  information  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  our  Chief  Executive. 

Before  commenting  on  each  of  the 
questions  and  the  replies,  let  me  sum- 
marize the  results  to  all  of  the  questions 
in  percentage  form: 


Yes       No 


Unde- 
cided 


Do  you — 

1.  Fwl  Uitt  w«|e  ind  price  controls 

ire  necessary 76       21  3 

2.  Favor  the  President's  poticy  (or 

•ndiag  U.S.  Inwlvement    in 

Vietnam? 67       27  6 

3.  Fee<  that  iraater  Federal  efforts 

to  reduce  uneoiployment  an 

necessary?. 64       32  4 

4.  F><«ir  a  law  requlrinf  binding 

aioitration  (o  prevent  strikes 
in  such  industries  is  transpor- 
tation affectlni  critical  national 
interests? 82       14  4 

5.  Favor  Federal  revenue  sharing 

with  State  am)  local  govtm- 

ments? 65       27  8 

6.  Favor  the  admission  of  Red  China 

to  the  United  Nations? S3       40  7 

7.  Prefer  the  President's  welfare 

program  to  the  present  system?.      60       23  17 
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Federal  speflding  in  these  areas 
sliottid  be 


More   Same       Less 


Un- 
decided 


1.  Education 

2.  Defense 

3.  Crime  control    . 

36 
66 

39 
32 
18 
17 

30 
30 
Zi 

20              4 

49              4 

4               3 

4.  Oruf  abuse    .. 

8              4 

5.  Poverty  proirams 

6.  Mass  transit  systems. . . 

7.  PoUuUor  control 

42              6 

27               7 

7              4 

The  response  to  the  first  question, 
which  dealt  with  wage  and  price  controls, 
is  of  particular  interest  in  light  of  recent 
developments.  Returning  their  forms 
prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  90-day 
wage-price  freeze  by  President  Nixon,  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents indicated  that  they  supported  such 
controls.  Their  attitude  reflects  the  dis- 
couragement of  millions  of  Americans 
over  the  wage -price  spirtd;  they  have 
lived  for  too  long  with  the  realization 
that  their  salary  increases  were  being 
absorbed  by  price  hikes  on  their  required 
purchases.  Senior  citizens  have  been  con- 
fronted too  long  with  the  erosion  of  the 
buying  power  of  their  pension  and  social 
security  checks.  While  my  constituents 
often  voice  deepseated  concerns  about 
the  growth  of  governmental  power,  grow- 
ing frustration  over  inflation  has  led 
them  to  call  out  for  strong  governmental 
action  to  meet  this  threat  to  their  eco- 
nomic well-being.  I  join  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Ninth  District  in  applauding 
the  comprehensive  and  forthright  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

The  second  question  focused  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  Against  a  backgroimd  of 
continuous  debate  within  the  Congress 
and  throughout  society  over  our  Vietnam 
policies,  over  two-thirds  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  responded  to  the  poll  indicated 
support  for  the  President's  policies  for 
ending  American  involvement.  The  re- 
sults suggest  the  development  of  a  con- 
sensus on  Vietnam  since  my  poll  of  a 
year  ago.  At  that  time,  opinion  was  very 
evenly  divided  on  the  President's  han- 
dling of  the  war.  My  voting  on  the 
various  Vietnam  quesUcms  that  have 
come  before  the  House  has  reflected  the 
prevailing  attitude  within  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict. I  continue  to  support  the  Presi- 
dents program,  believing  that  he  is  pro- 
ceeding on  a  course  tliat  will  result  in 
the  safe  withdrawal  of  our  forces  and 
the  significant  expansion  of  the  capa- 
bility of  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  to 
defend  their  country. 

Constituent  opinion  on  unemplosrment 
reflects  the  high  jobless  rate  which  marks 
50  much  of  my  district.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  district's  residents  favor 
a  greater  Federal  effort  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. The  new  economic  policies  of 
the  administration  are  aimed  in  con- 
siderable measure  at  this  objective,  and 
I  assure  my  constituents  that  I  will  sup- 
port any  sound  programs  which  offer  the 
prospect  of  improving  the  employment 
picture.  I  actively  supported  both  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  and  the 
Public  Service  Jobs  Act  this  year.  The 
latter,  signed  Into  law  earlier  this  sum- 
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mer  by  the  President,  is  now  beginning 
to  channel  Federal  funds  to  local  com- 
miuiitiea  to  enable  them  to  fill  a  variety 
of  public  jobs,  thereby  improving  the 
caliber  of  governmental  services  and  re- 
sponding to  area  unemployment  prob- 
lems. 

Respondents  to  my  poll  expressed  their 
strongest  opinion  on  the  question  dealing 
with  strikes.  Evidence  mounts  that  the 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  crip- 
pling strikes  in  vital  industries,  which  are 
disruptive  and  costly  not  only  to  the 
strikers  themselves,  but  to  workers  in 
related  industries  and  to  the  national 
economy.  Joining  Congressman  James 
Harvky  of  Michigan.  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  solve  the  recurring  problem 
of  labor  tleups  in  the  railroad  industry, 
and  to  avoid  annual  last  minute  congres- 
sional actions  which  have  come  to  be  vir- 
tually inevitable  in  this  industry.  In  addi- 
tion. I  have  called  upon  the  President  to 
establish  a  commission  to  examine  the 
broad  problems  of  labor-management 
relations,  and  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  how  the  Nation  can  settle  contract 
differences  without  experiencing  strikes. 
An  interdependent  economy  such  as  we 
have  in  this  country  today  cannot  toler- 
ate seemingly  endless  rounds  of  strikes 
such  as  have  occurred  during  the  past 
several  years. 

The  results  of  my  questlormaire  also 
demonstrate  strong  support  within  my 
district  for  the  President's  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal.  I  remain  hopeful  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  wUl  report 
a  revenue  sharing  measure  to  the  floor, 
in  order  that  the  issue  may  be  debated 
fully  and  resolved.  Rarely  has  an  idea 
been  supported  so  strongly  by  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  as  has  revenue 
sharing.  We  must  reverse  the  steady  flow 
of  responsibilities  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  begin  to  revitalize  our  State 
anJ  local  governments.  A  key  element  in 
this  process  is  the  restoration  of  adequate 
revenue  to  these  units  of  government. 

As  in  the  case  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, it  was  fortimate  that  I  chose  this 
year  to  seek  opinion  on  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations,  for 
since  the  poll  was  taken,  the  President 
announced  that  the  United  States  will 
alter  its  policies  on  this  matter  to  support 
the  admission  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  the  retention  of  representa- 
tion for  the  Taiwan  Government.  Fifty- 
three  percent  of  my  poll  respondents  ex- 
pressed support  of  the  admission  of  Red 
China.  I  look  forward  with  great  interest 
to  the  President's  planned  trip  to  the 
Chinese  mainland,  and  am  cautiously 
hopeful  that  the  visit  will  result  in  a 
relaxation  of  tensions  between  our  two 
countries.  World  peace  can  only  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  through  the 
development  of  greater  understanding 
among  all  nations,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  much  progress  can  be  made  in  Asia 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  of  over  800  million 
people. 

I  also  sought  opinion  on  the  Presi- 
dent's welfare  program.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  persons  answering  the  poll  indi- 
cated support  of  this  poUcy.  for  which 
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I  voted  when  the  I^Sslation  passed 
through  the  House.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  greater  uncertainty  was  ex- 
pressed in  response  to  this  question  than 
to  any  other,  a  fact  which  I  interpret 
to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  morass  which 
has  characterized  welfare  efforts  in  re- 
cent years,  which  have  failed  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  welfare  recipients. 

The  second  half  of  the  questionnaire 
dealt  with  the  public's  t-hiniripg  on  the 
reordering  of  Federal  spending  priorities 
which  highlights  much  contemporary 
political  debate.  Among  the  results  is  a 
clear  indication  that  many  people  want 
to  devote  less  money  to  defense  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  their  attitude  re- 
flects not  only  their  concern  about  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  wide- 
spread apprehension  and  doubts  about 
defense  commitments  and  overseas  mili- 
tary assignments  throughout  the  world. 
In  this  cormection.  I  have  sponsored  a 
resolution  to  encourage  our  NATO  allies 
to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the  burden 
of  European  defense.  I  also  have  advo- 
cated other  economies  within  our  defense 
programs  which  would  not  impair  our 
military  effectiveness,  but  which  would 
help  the  United  States  to  reestablish  a 
sound  defense  spending  program. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  my  constituents 
want  to  spend  less  on  poverty  programs. 
The  poll  results  correspond  closely  with 
much  mail  that  I  receive,  in  which  citi- 
zens sharply  question  the  value  of  many 
existing  welfare  concepts.  The  House  has 
passed  the  welfare  reform  measure  which 
is  now  awaiting  Senate  consideration. 
The  measure  represents  a  signiflcant  op- 
portunity to  instill  a  greater  sense  of 
purpose  and  a  greater  degree  of  operat- 
ing efficiency  and  effectiveness  la  the 
Government's  work  in  this  field. 

Citizens  of  western  Michigan  share  the 
national  interest  in  better  crime  con- 
trol. The  respondents  showed  a  greater 
willingness  to  increase  Federal  spending 
in  this  field  than  in  any  other  listed 
governmental  function.  We  must  im- 
prove upon  our  efforts  to  cope  with  soar- 
ing crime  rates.  I  believe  that  an  attack 
on  crime  can  achieve  maximum  effec- 
tiveness only  if  programs  to  eradicate 
the  causes  of  crime  are  accompanied  by 
vigorous  prosecution  and  enforcement 
efforts  throughout  the  country.  The  rec- 
ord in  this  field  has  been  discouraging; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  there  can  be 
no  escape  from  Government's  fundamen- 
tal obligation  to  maintain  social  order 
through  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  my  district, 
as  people  throughout  the  United  States, 
want  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
want  job  security  and  opportunities  to 
improve  living  standards.  Strong  sup- 
port of  wage  and  price  controls  bespeaks 
their  willingness  to  sacrifice  in  order  to 
achieve  a  more  sound  national  economy 
and  a  brighter  longrange  economic  cli- 
mate. These  responses  to  my  question- 
naire demonstrate  a  belief  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Nixon  administration.  I 
renew  my  pledge  to  do  all  that  I  can  as 
their  congressman  to  enable  them  to 
realize  these  goals  through  the  develop- 
ment of  pubhc  policies  which  will  best 
serve  their  interests. 
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NOW  THE  NADER  TEAM  IS  PLAYING 
NASTY  GAMES  WITH  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA STATE  WATER  PROJECT 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law,  headed  by  Ralph  Nader, 
recently  issued  a  report  which  amounted 
to  a  broadside  attack  on  California's  ef- 
fort to  solve  its  water  problems.  This 
unwarranted  attack  on  the  State  water 
project  is  the  most  irresponsible  piece 
of  work  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  section  on  the  State  water  proj- 
ect included  in  the  report  on  "Power  and 
Land  in  California"  Is  full  of  inaccura- 
cies, half-truths,  and  innuendoes. 

Nader  and  his  Raiders  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  California  Water  Project  is  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  engineering 
achievements  that  will  provide  water  and 
power  for  industry  and  everyday  living, 
flood  control,  and  recreational  facilities. 
The  project  is  designed  to  harness  the 
flood  waters  of  the  north  in  order  to  ben- 
efit the  dry  areas  in  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  State — for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  Californians. 

Nader  has  performed  a  public  disserv- 
ice. He  has  indicted  not  only  the  four 
Governors  and  all  of  the  State  legisla- 
tors who  have  worked  on  this  project 
since  it  was  first  proposed,  but  he  has 
also  indicted  the  people.  This  water 
project  was  authorized  by  the  people 
through  their  elected  representatives  in 
1959  and  a  bond  issue  was  approved  by 
them  in  1960  to  finance  it. 

Up  imtil  now,  I  have  admired  the  work 
Ralph  Nader  has  done  in  the  areas  of 
consumer  protection  and  automobile 
safety,  but  this  latest  report  makes  me 
question  his  work  and  intentions.  If  this 
is  an  example  of  the  caliber  of  research 
and  investigation  that  goes  into  his  rec- 
ommendations, then  I  think  we  should 
look  upon  Mr.  Nader's  actions  with  a  de- 
gree of  suspicion. 

Mr.  Allen  Bottorff.  a  man  who  is  na- 
tionally recognized  as  being  qualified  to 
discuss  financial  matters  as  they  relate 
to  water  development,  has  prepared  a 
detailed  reply  to  Nader's  charges. 

Mr.  Bottorff  is  trained  and  experienced 
in  accounting  and  business  and  operates 
his  own  600-acre  farm  in  the  Buttonwil- 
low  area  of  Kem  County.  He  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  State  water 
project  since  1952.  For  8  years,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Kem  County  Water  Agency  and  served 
as  its  first  president.  At  present,  he  serves 
as  consultant  and  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Kem  Coimty  Water  Agency 
on  the  State  Water  Contractors  Audit 
Committee,  and  served  as  the  committee 
chairman  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Bottorff  is  on  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Water  Resources  Commit- 
tee. He  h£is  been  a  leader  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Resources  Association  and 
was  an  in^rporator  of  the  Water  Asso- 
ciation of  Item  County. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bottorff's  state- 
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ment  entitled,  "Now  the  Nader  Team 
is  Playing  Nasty  Games — With  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Water  Project." 

The  Nader  report  also  questions  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service's  right  to  grant  a 
lease  for  the  construction  of  an  all-year 
highway  through  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  leading  to  the  propxKed  $35  million 
Mineral  King  recreational  project  to  be 
built  by  Walt  Disney  Productions.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Nader  task  force 
took  essentially  the  same  position  as  the 
Sierra  Club  when  it  is  learned  that  the 
Sierra  Club  contributed  40  percent  to  the 
cost  of  preparing  the  report  on  "Power 
and  Land  in  California." 

I  have  two  newspaper  articles  that  dis- 
cuss this  relationship  between  the  Nader 
group  and  the  Sierra  Club  that  I  will  in- 
sert at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

An  objective  study  of  land  and  re- 
sources in  California  could  have  been 
very  beneficial,  but  one  that  Is  imder- 
taken  with  built-in  biases  serves  no  use- 
ful purposes. 

The  Nader  report  on  "Power  and  Land 
in  California"  Is  not  an  objective  study. 
It  is  only  a  limited  and  one-sided  look  at 
California  and  its  water  distribution  and 
land  problems. 

Mr.  Bottorff's  statement  and  the  news- 
paper articles  follow : 

Nader  Team  Is  Plating  Nabtt  Qamis —  With 
THE  California  State  Water  Project 
(By  Allen  Bottorff) 
Second-guessing  Is  great  fun.  And  It's  easy, 
too.  The  devotees  of  this  popular  sport  date 
back  into  antiquity.  It's  always  been  the  de- 
light of  some  people  to  step  Into  the  arena 
of  life  and  siilp>e  at  the  folks  who  are  busy 
at  the  job  of  making  that  life  more  livable. 
A  case  In  point  is  the  great  Oallfomla  State 
Water  Project.  Even  this  ambitious  endea- 
vor-carefully planned  by  the  engineers  and 
economists — debated  freely  In  the  State 
Legislature — aired,  fully  In  public  hearings — 
given  wide  exposure  to  the  p>eople  of  the 
state — and  then  approved  by  a  vote  erf  the 
citizenry — has  not  escaped  the  hazard  of  the 
"second-guessers."  At  this  late  date,  after 
98<7r  of  the  initial  construction  features  are 
completed  or  well  under  way,  the  detractors 
are  sending  in  their  &rst^tring  "second- 
guessers"  admittedly  to  scuttle  the  entire 
Project ! 

Just  as  the  benefits  of  this  great  under- 
taking are  beginning  to  be  felt — just  as  un- 
derground water  tables  are  beginning  to  feel 
its  beneficial  impact — just  as  the  desert  is 
becoming  green  and  fruitful  with  the  ap- 
plication of  water  which,  if  unharnessed  and 
unused  would  run  out  to  the  sea — in  come 
those  who  say  that  the  whole  Project  is  a 
fraud,  a  deception,  a  flim-flam,  a  windfall 
for  the  wealthy,  and  a  congame.  They  point 
out  how  the  Project  can  be  stopi>ed,  and 
loudly  claim  that  it  should  be.  and  that  the 
chances  of  stopping  It  are  excellent. 

Of  course,  the  "second-guessers"  of  this 
hatchet  squad  have  one  possible  minor  ad- 
vantage— the  advantage  of  hindsight — a 
luxury  not  enjoyed  by  those  responsible  In 
the  flrst  place  for  planning,  authorizing  and 
implementing  the  Project — and  they  have 
not  lived  with  or  built  any  part  of  the  Proj- 
ect. And  though  they  have  gained  some 
public  attention  by  rushing  into  the  arena, 
screaming  at  a  high  decibel  level — they  do 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  late.  Now, 
if  their  purpose  were  to  be  helpful  rather 
than  destructive  their  tardy  suggestions 
would  rate  some  consideration  and  use  to 
extent  yet  found  feasible. 

This  recogniaea  that,  admittedly,  no  such 
project  is  perfect;  and  that  any  project 
might  be  improved.  It  also  rightfully  assumes 
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that  such  criticisms  are  based  on  fair  and 
honest  appraisals  of  all  facts  concerning 
the  undertaking.  And  it  assumes  further  that 
the  suggestions  are  not  the  result  at  con- 
trived, distorted,  inaccurate  or  incomplete 
information,  or  based  on  mistaken  assump- 
tions; and  that  they  are  not  induced  by 
motives  geared  primarily  to  the  proposition 
of  stopping  the  project  or  Impairing  its  use- 
fulness. 

Unfortunately,  a  new  grand-scale  team  ef- 
fort is  now  in  the  wings,  ready  to  make  and 
publish  major  and  serious  charges  against 
the  State  Water  Project.  Judged  by  the 
rhetoric  already  previewed  pubUcly,  the  mo- 
tives displayed  and  the  methods  employed 
do  not  add  up  to  a  serious  effort  to  be  con- 
structive. The  forerunner  of  this  team  effort 
Is  an  article  caUed  "The  California  State 
Water  Project"  authored  by  a  team  member, 
Keith  Roberts,  a  young  San  Francisco  at- 
torney. His  blast  at  the  efforts  of  California 
to  solve  its  water  problems  appeared  in  a 
San  Prancisoo  publication  called  CLEAR 
CREEK.  The  Roberts  article  was  next  re- 
printed in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  request  of  Congressman  Jerome  R. 
Waldle  of  California's  14th  District. 

The  Introductory  remarks  of  the  Contra 
Cosn»  County,  Congressman  as  they  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  hail  and  warmly 
embrace  the  Roberts  article.  Waldle  reveals 
the  article  to  be  a  part  of  a  larger  Ralph 
Nader  Report,  "Power  and  Land  in  Califor- 
nia". At  this  writing  the  report  has  just  been 
released  by  Nader's  Center  For  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law. 

WHO    benefits — WHO    PATS? 

The  entry  in  the  Congressional  Record 
places  Roberts  in  the  role  of  skilled  re- 
searcher and  master  auditor.  One  is  given 
the  impression  that  long  and  careful  study 
has  been  given  by  Roberts  to  -11  of  the  Proj- 
ect's financial  asi>ect6  These  would  include 
the  flscal  and  other  relationships  with  local 
water  agencies  throughout  the  state. 

His  Clear  Creek  article  casts  him  in  the  role 
of  expert  critic  of  the  taxing  policies  of  the 
State,  the  Agencies,  and  the  Districts  re- 
sp>onslble  for  financial  and  taxing  programs. 
The  entire  Project  and  many  people  and 
agencies  connected  with  It  are  roundly  at- 
tacked after  the  author  perused  what  he  has 
since  referred  to  as  the  /'rather  profuse  pub- 
lications of  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources". 

As  we  have  since  learned,  Roberts  engaged 
in  only  limited  conversations  with  informed 
officials  concerning  the  Project.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  a  governmental  department 
charged  with  the  responsibUity  of  planning 
and  constructing  so  huge  an  undertaking  as 
the  California  State  Water  Project  would,  of 
necessity,  be  obliged  to  prepare  and  issue 
voluminous  reports.  Also  It  can  be  categori- 
cally said  that  no  one  in  a  few  short  weeks 
could,  without  a  background  of  years  of  day- 
to-day  experience  and  familiarity  with  the 
Project,  hope  to  absorb  and  pass  Judgment 
on  the  reports  and  the  Project  in  all  its 
ramifications.  Yet  this  very  feat  Roberts 
would  have  us  believe  he  accomplished. 

At  this  writing  It  is  not  known  what  the 
full  thrust  or  Impact  of  the  complete  Nader 
Report  will  be,  but  we  do  have  before  <is 
the  Roberts  section  which  now  has  become 
an  Important  part.  To  get  the  feel  of  Roberts 
reporting  let  us  look  at  his  conclusion  as 
found  In  the  first  sentence  of  Its  closing 
paragraph.  He  admonished  his  readers  to 
"Join  or  support  organizations  working 
against  the  State  Water  Project.  .  . '  The 
organizations  named  as  deserving  such  sup- 
port are:  The  Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  The  Committee  of  Two  MUllon  to  Save 
the  Eel,  and  the  California  Planning  and 
Conservation  League. 

It  Is  indeed  disconcerting  to  contemplate 
the  probabUlty  that  many  present  members 
of  these  organizations  may  have  been  in- 
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duced  to  join  these  efforta  on  the  buls  of 
■ucb  mlalnfonnstlon  and  bnUnwashlng  as  Is 
foiind  Ic  the  Roberts  writing,  litmj  present 
members  probably  Joined  years  ago  because 
the  organization  appealed  to  their  love  of 
Nature — a  love  shared  by  many  of  us  who 
are  not  members.  Now  they  find  themselves 
saddled  with  poUcles  with  which  they  per- 
haps would  not  agree  If  given  the  full  facts. 
Which  leads  to  the  further  observation  that 
this  latest  blast  adds  no  new  lustre  to  the 
Nader  reputation. 

Mr.  Waldle,  in  Introducing  the  Roberts 
article  In  the  Congressional  Record,  quotes 
from  an  interview  with  Mr.  Robert  Fellmuth. 
chief  co-ordlnator  for  the  Nader  study,  who 
said  concerning  It:  "The  key  principle  we 
are  seeUng  to  Implement  Is  this:  when  some- 
one receives  a  benefit  from  public  money  be 
should  pay  according  to  the  benefit".  The  Im- 
plication Is  clear  that  the  Nader  team  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  State  Water  Project 
clearly  falls  to  meet  this  prlncliAe. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  will  establish 
that  the  application  of  this  principle  in  gov- 
ernment is  more  often  noted  for  its  ommis- 
slon  than  its  commission,  yet  the  fact  is  that 
the  State  Water  Project  more  nearly  exem- 
plifies this  principle  than  any  other  govern- 
ment program,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  some  toll   bridge  programs. 

It  Is  notable  that  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Roberts  have  as  their  central  theme  that 
the  Project  is  rife  with  "special  Interest  fa- 
voritism" and  "suhaidy  to  large  landholder": 
that  "outrageoiis  costs  and  slim  benefits" 
mark  the  Project's  development  and  future; 
and  that  It  does  a  gross  injustice  to  the  Cali- 
fornia taxpayer.  Plausible  caiue.  Indeed,  for 
scuttling  the  State  Water  Project,  and  most 
appealing  to  the  average  citizen — if  true! 
Fortiinately  such  charges  are  completely 
untrue! 

To  set  the  record  straight  will  be  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  article.  It  will  advise 
both  member  Roberts  and  the  Nader  team, 
as  well  as  the  general  public,  concerning 
some  of  the  facts  overlooked  in  the  Roberts 
article,  and  some  of  the  errors  and  Incorrect 
assumptions  It  contains.  In  what  ways  the 
Roberts  article  is  wrong  will  be  established 
through  polnt-by-polnt  analysis  of  Its 
charges.  No  attempt  will  be  made,  however, 
to  re^>ond  to  them  all.  Other  observers  may 
have  an  interest  and  some  responsibility  In 
this  matter. 

THX    LABEL    AMD   THX    CONTKNT8 

First  In  line  is  the  Roberts  charge  that  the 
State  Water  Project,  as  it  U  being  developed. 
U  something  "quite  different"  from  what  the 
legislature  authorized  and  the  people  voted 
upon.  Frankly,  nothing  in  tbU  article  tells 
us  that  he  has  the  haziest  notion  of  what 
was  actually  authorised  by  the  legislature 
or  approved  by  the  people.  Let  us  inform 
him:  They  authorized  and  voted  for  "The 
State  Water  Reeources  Development  System 
for  the  State  of  California". 

Of  what  does  this  system  consist?  The  an- 
swer: "The  State  Water  Faculties  as  defined 
In  Section  12934(d)  and  such  additional 
facilities  as  may  now  or  bM«after  be  author- 
ized by  the  Legislature  as  a  part  of  (1)  the 
Central  VaUey  Project  or  (2)  the  California 
Water  Plan  and  including  such  other  addi- 
tional facilities  as  the  department  deems 
necessary  and  desirable  to  meet  local  needs, 
including,  but  not  restricted  to,  flood  con- 
trol, and  to  augment  the  supplies  of  water  in 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  DelU  and  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  Act". 

The  Act,  as  approved,  which  is  actually  a 
document  of  ten  cloeeiy-prlnted  pages,  de- 
icribes  both  generally  and  In  some  detail  the 
State  water  development  system  which  It 
authorized.  It  lays  down  the  rules  for  Its 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
and  for  its  correlation  with  the  State  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project  which  was  authorized  by 
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the  Legislature  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  nearly  four  decades  ago.  This  latter 
act  had  been  a  part  of  the  law  for  ye&rs — 
unused  because  no  market  existed  for  the 
bonds  It  authorized  during  the  depression 
years  of  the  early  Thirties. 

The  SUte  Water  Resources  Development 
Bond  Act  Is  a  big  order.  One  and  three-quar- 
ter billion  dollars  of  general  obligation 
boiuls  were  authorized  to  "assist"  construc- 
tion of  the  system,  of  which  the  State  Water 
Facilities  are  but  the  initial  unit.  The  State 
Central  Valley  Project  Bond  Act  provided  for 
Revenue  Bonds,  but  it  has  been  of  assistance 
to  the  flnanclng  program.  Obviously,  such  a 
broad  authorization  can  have  different 
meanings  for  different  people. 

However,  the  very  broadness  of  the  con- 
cept denies  anyone  the  right  to  charge  that 
the  State  Water  Project,  as  It  is  being  devel- 
oped is  something  "quite  different"  from 
what  was  Intended. 

At  the  time  this  Bond  Act  was  voted  upon 
by  the  people  of  CallfornU  the  State  Water 
Facilities  were  necessarily  described  In  gen- 
eral terms,  reflecting  the  accomplishments 
expected  of  the  Project  rather  than  specify- 
ing details.  Since  that  time  the  original  out- 
line has  been  Judiciously  filled  In  with  more 
specific  plans  and  specifications.  Additional 
capital  funds  have  been  appropriately  raised 
or  provided  through  the  earlier  State  CVP 
Bond  Act  or  other  legislation  as  contemplated 
in  the  I960  Water  Bond  Act.  The  genius  and 
foresight  of  those  who  conceived  and  planned 
the  Project  can  be  attested  to  by  the  lack 
of  necessity  for  major  changes  during  the  11 
years  since  passage  of  the  bond  measure. 

Changes  made  were  dictated  largely  by 
changing  clnnimstanoes  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. None  were  made  willy-nilly  or  to  de- 
ceive; neither  were  they  made  without  the 
benefit  of  public  hearings;  nor  were  changes 
made  except  as  provided  by  existing  law  or 
new  legislation. 

Thus,  let  us  dispose  of  all  argument  that 
the  Project  Is  "quite  different"  from  that 
sold  the  public.  Its  variations  from  any  early 
norm  were  expected,  and  provided  for  either 
In  the  Act,  or  by  new  legislation,  duly 
approved. 

Late-comer  Roberts  Is  wrong  m  saying 
otherwise.  Seoond-guesslng  may  be  fun;  it 
may  be  easy,  but  it  can  and  did  lead  to  false 
conclusions! 

HOW    MtrCH    WIU.  THX   PROJECT   COST? 

In  his  related  complaint  Roberts  says  the 
Project  will  cost  close  to  ten  billion  dollars, 
instead  of  the  two  billion  the  people  thought 
they  were  approving.  He  further  asserts  that 
the  people  were  not  told  about  interest  costs 
How  ridiculous!  Any  reasonable  assumption 
would  be  Just  the  opposite. 

The  public  was  not  then,  and  Is  not  now 
confused  Into  believing  that  the  cost  of  the 
Project  should  be  expressed  as  the  sum  total 
of  all  present  and  future  coots — Including 
capital  costs,  operating,  power,  maintenance, 
replacement  and  interest  costs  from  1960  to 
date  and  for  the  next  66  years.  Nader  author- 
ity Roberts  should  know  this  to  be  true  yet 
he  does  not,  for  he  Includes  all  of  these  costs 
when  he  mentions  his  ten  billion  dollar 
figure.  By  doing  so  he  shows  that  he  Is  the 
one  confused.  It  can  well  be  mentioned  here 
that  also  during  that  6e-year  period,  with 
cool  heads  prevailing,  more  than  200  million 
acre  feet  of  water  wUl  have  been  conserved 
and  transported  to  polnu  of  use  along  the 
California  Aqueduct.  Not  a  bad  accomplish- 
ment for  ten  billion  dollars — or  whatever  the 
exact  final  all-lncluslve  coet  may  be. 

As  we  continue  to  review  the  questions 
raised  by  Nader's  writer  concerning  matters 
of  costs  and  their  propriety,  we  should  dis- 
cuss the  distribution  or  charge-out  of  these 
costs  along  with  certAin  factors  that  are  ex- 
tremely pertinent.  First,  It  should  be  known 
that  for  many  years  expenditures  made  by 
th9  State  for  construction  and  operation  of 
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the  SUte  Water  Project  have  been  under  n- 
view  by  intemaUonally  recognized,  independ- 
ent cerUfled  public  accounUng  firms  hired 
under  contract  by  either  a  single  agency  or 
by  a  group  of  agencies  that  have  contracted 
for  water  supplies  from  the  Project. 

During  these  years  of  investigation  both 
the  amounts  and  the  methods  of  distribution 
of  costs  among  the  contractors  for  project 
service  have  been  regularly  examined  and  re- 
ported  upon  to  the  participating  contractors 
Nothing  Is  known  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
Roberts  or  any  other  Nader  team  member  to 
consult  with  the  agencies  Involved  In  these 
audit  programs  or  any  member  of  theae 
auditing  firms  to  assist  his  review  of  fiscal 
aspects  of  the  Project.  Had  Roberts  done  so, 
he  might  have  written  a  far  different  article! 
or  perhaps,  none  at  all. 

In  any  case,  had  they  contacted  persons  In 
the  contracting  agencies  Involved  in  the 
audit  programs,  their  understanding  of  the 
Project  might  have  been  substantially  en- 
hanced. 

A   second   Important   factor   is   the   Water 
Service  Contracts  executed  by  the  State  and 
the  31  Agencies  or  Districts  engaged  in  receiv- 
ing   and   distributing    State    Project   Water. 
Under   these  contracts  these   govenmiental 
entitles  are  committed  to  pay  ALL  capital 
costs  of  the  Project  allocated,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  and  other  particulars  of  law,  to 
the  water  supply  functions  of  the  Project. 
Presently  this  is  estimated  to  be  about  90% 
of  all  capital  costs  plus  Interest.  We  refer  to 
all   capital   costs  to  date,  and  such  future 
capital  costs  as  are  projected,  together  with 
Interest  at  the  project  interest  rate — from  the 
date  incurred  until  paid  In  full,  plus  all  re- 
lated operating,  power,  maintenance  and  re- 
placement costs,  payable  as  they  are  incurred. 
Quite  clearly  these  water  service  contrac- 
tors and  their  constituents  have  been  aware 
of  this  obligation  including  the  Interest  pay- 
ment    requirement,     for     It     comes     about 
through   the  contracts,  all  of  which  neces- 
sarily were  approved  by  public  bodies  and 
several  of  which  had  to  be  further  approved 
by  the  people.  Further,  the  Districts  Secvul- 
ties  Commission  and  its  successor,  the  Dis- 
tricts Securities  Division,  State  Treasurer's 
office,  which  review  the  financial  details  of 
such  agencies  prior  to  their  going  to  the  mar- 
ket with  their  own  securities  to  finance  their 
own  construction  programs,  Is  fully  Informed, 
concerning  this  commitment  to  pay  such  In- 
terest as  Is  the  public  through  their  hearings. 
As  noted,  this  accounts  for  about  90 °v-  of 
all  Project  costs.  What  about  the  other  10%? 
Prom  the  C  P  A  's  audit  reports,  as  well  as 
from  State  Department  of  Water  Resources 
publications,  It  may  be  learned  that  Project 
costs  allocated  or  anticipated  to  be  allocated 
to  others  than  the  water  service  contractors 
and    reimbursed    by    them    will    amount   to 
about  2''3'"-.   Costs  allocated   to   non-relm- 
burseable  functions,  such  as  recreation,  fish 
and   wildlife   enhancement   may   amount  to 
about  7(«j  %  of  the  total  project  capital  costs 
and   related   operating,   maintenance,   power 
and    replacement   costs   during   the   75-year 
period.  Incidentally,  the  FULL  coet  of  miti- 
gating any  damages  from  the  Project  to  fish 
or  wildlife  is  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
water  service  contractors.  Only  enhancement 
values  are  not  reimbursable  by  the  contrac- 
tors. Every  step  In  the  procedure  of  allocat- 
ing costs  to  non-reimbursable   functions  is 
controlled  by  law  and  accompanied  by  public 
hearings. 

What  about  the  costs  of  these  non-relm- 
burs&ble  functions,  who  pays  them?  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  public  at  large  will  pay 
such  costs.  This  public  also  Includes  those 
who  reside  in  areas  served  by  State  Project 
water — the  same  people  who  participate  in 
repaying.  In  full,  the  remaining  90%  of  costs! 
Thus  the  principle  of  "they  who  benefit  shall 
pay  according  to  the  benefit  received"  Is  rea- 
sonably complied  with  In  this  situation. 
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The  non -reimbursable  functions  arc  those 
providing  benefits  that  redound  to  all  the 
people  of  California  and  therefore  are  quite 
properly  recovered  from  the  State's  taxpayers 
as  a  whole — with  the  exception  of  the  costs 
of  flood  control  which  are  paid  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy.  These  monies  are  wrflected  from  tax- 
payers nationwide. 

NO    INTEKESTS    ON    THE    TIDELANDS    FTTND8? 

A  third  factor  which  also  refutes  Roberts' 
charge  that  State  money  advanced  to  the 
Project,  such  as  Tldelands  Oil  and  Gas  Funds 
are  provided  Interest-free,  concerns  the  uti- 
lization of  such  funds,  how  the  Interest 
charges  actually  apply,  and  what  they  ac- 
complish. 

First,  It  should  be  made  clear  that  use  of 
Tldelands  Oil  and  Gas  Funds  for  part  of  the 
capital  for  Project  construction  was  both 
contemplated  in  the  early  years  of  Project 
formulation  and  provided  by  legislative  ac- 
tion. Actually,  a  portion  of  this  support  was 
drained  away  by  subsequent  legislative  action 
at  a  time  when  the  State  Budget  needed 
help.  Many  view  this  action  as  a  violation 
of  a  previous  commitment  of  such  funds  to 
the  Project. 

These  commitments  of  State  support  were 
made  on  the  theory  that  a  revenue  derived 
from  a  State  non-replenishing  resource,  such 
as  oil  and  gas,  could  be  put  to  best  use  by 
investment  In  a  permanent  asset  such  as  the 
State  Water  Project.  Apparently  these  facts 
are  unknown  to  Mr.  Roberts. 

However,  because  of  the  way  the  water 
service  contacts  are  written,  neither  the 
source  of  Project  construction  funds,  or  any 
praticular  legislative  requirements  concern- 
ing their  repayments,  really  controls  the 
charges  to  the  water  supply  contractors  with 
respect  to  Interest.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  as 
pointed  out  earlier,  under  the  water  service 
contracts,  interest  charges  begin  to  run  on 
costs  and  are  charged  to  the  contractors  im- 
mediately when  such  costs  are  incurred  for 
Project  construction.  Thvis  one  of  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  the  independent  CPJi. 
audits  of  the  State  records  is  to  precisely 
determine  the  date  and  the  amounts  In 
which  such  costs  are  Incurred. 

Now  that  we  know  the  water  service  con- 
tracting agencies  must  pay  such  Project  costs 
with  Interest,  It  may  be  asked,  what  is  done 
with  the  Interest  earned — what  becomes  of 
the  repaid  funds?  To  respond,  briefly.  It  is 
necessary  again  to  refer  to  the  California 
Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Act 
which,  paraphrased,  says  that  such  revenues, 
together  with  any  net  revenue  derived  from 
power  shall  be  deposited  In  a  special  account 
or  accounts  in  the  California  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Bond  Fund.  Then  they 
may  be  used  for  the  following  purposes  only, 
and  only  in  the  following  order: 

— Priority  No.  1.  Maintenance,  operation 
and  replacement  costs; 

—Priority  No.  2.  Annual  pajrment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  bonds  sold  under  the 
Act; 

—Priority  No.  3.  Transfer  to  the  California 
Water  Fund  money  to  reimburse  funds  uti- 
lized from  this  Fund  for  construction  of  the 
State  Water  Resources  Development  System; 
— Priority  No.  4.  Any  surplus  revenues  not 
required  for  the  above  purposes,  and  not  re- 
quired to  repay  the  General  Fund  for  State 
advances  for  payments  on  Bond  principal  and 
Interest;  shall  be  re-deposlted  In  a  special  ac- 
count and  such  funds  are  then  appropriated, 
and  available  for  future  construction  of  fa- 
culties of  the  continuing  State  Water  Re- 
sources Development  System. 

All  of  these  revenues  constitute  a  trust 
^lnd  pledged  for  the  above  purposes  and 
uses  and  further  pledged  as  security  to  the 
owners  and  holders  of  the  issued  bonds. 

All  fiscal  operations  of  the  State  Water 
Project  are  required  to  follow  these  priorities 
and  rules.  Thus,  expended  Project  funds  n- 
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turn  to  the  Project  In  full  circle,  augmented 
by  extra  Interest  earned  along  the  way.  DWR 
Bulletins  of  the  132  series  fully  describe  this 
process,  both  on  a  historical  and  projected 
basis  extending  through  the  period  from  the 
year  i960  to  the  year  2036. 

These  bulletins  have  several  purposes, 
among  which  is  the  technical  support  of  the 
charges  regularly  billed  to  the  water  service 
contractors.  Auditors  for  the  contractors 
closely  review  the  bulletins  and  comment  on 
their  contents  as  they  relate  to  the  propriety 
of  such  charges. 

Both   the   text   and   tabulations  of  series 
132    bulletins    tell    many    interesting    things 
about  the  State  Water  Project,  particularly 
when  they  are  correctly  Interpreted.  Bulletin 
132-71  Issued  by  the  Department  in  May  of 
1971  forecasts  the  grand  total  of  the  Project 
net  revenues,  or  surplus  at  about  $2,567,000,- 
000  for  this  75-year  period.  Of  this  amount 
about  $1,067,000,000   (the  amount  of  its  ad- 
vances), will  be  returned  to  the  California 
Water   Fund   in   accordance   with  Bond   Act 
priority  No.  ?.  requirements.  This  fund  may 
be  again  drawn  upon  for  future  Project  facil- 
ity construction  or,  as  an  altemo'tlve.  It  may 
be  appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature  for 
other   purposes   entirely,   in   which  event   it 
would  no  longer  be  available  to  the  Project. 
The  remaining  surplus,  projected  at  about 
$1,500,000,000,    will    be    retained    In    Project 
funds  In  accordance  with  Bond  Act  priority 
No.  4  requirements.  Such  funds  may  be  drawn 
upon  for  construction  of  additional  facili- 
ties of  the  State  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment System  in  future  years.  The  need  for 
Additional  Project  Construction  Is  now  esti- 
mated to  materialize  beginning  about  1996. 
It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  when, 
in  the  future,  money  from  either  priority  3 
or  4   sources   Is  expended   on   later  Project 
facilities,  interest  again  begins  to  accrue  on 
the  amounts  allocable  to  the  water  supply 
function  and  chargeable  to  the  water  serv- 
ice contractors.  Thus  the  refunding  and  net 
revenue  circle  begins  again. 

One  Item  of  record,  which  may  be  related 
to  the  Nader  team's  mistaken  theory  that  the 
Project's  cost  Is  ten  Billion,  instead  of  two 
Billion  dollars,  is  found  in  Bulletin  132-71. 
It  Indicates  that  Project  gross  revenues  for 
the  period  1960  to  2035  are  anticipated  to 
total  about  ten  billion  doUars!  Note,  par- 
ticularly however,  that  this  is  revenue — 
gross  Income — not  costs. 

This  bulletin  also  projects  total  operating 
costs  at  about  $3,136,000,000  during  the  pe- 
riod; project  bond  service  principal  repay- 
ment at  about  $1,672,000,000;  and  projects 
bond  service  Interest  at  about  $2,649,000,000. 
The  remainder,  projected  at  a  little  more 
than  $2,500,000,000  constitutes  the  project's 
net  revenue  or  surplus  mentioned  above. 

The  anticipated  Project  groes  revenues  are 
derived  from  the  following  sources: 

Projected  reimbUTsementa  to  be  largely  de- 
rived from  payments  hy  agencies  contract- 
ing for  state  water  service 

Delta  water  charges : 
Capital    costs    reimburse- 
ment.   Including    Inter- 

««*■    -- - $2,397,017,000 

Operating  costs  reimburse- 
ment             450,977,000 

Transportation  charges : 

Capital    costs    reimburse- 
ment including  Interest.     4.  048,  641,  000 

Operating  costs  reimburse- 
ment     2,496,664.000 


Total    reimbursements 
to  the  State  by  the 

contractors 9,393,069,000 

Other  revenues  as  projected 
Davls-Grunsky    loan    repay- 
ments     $53,753,000 

Recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement  subject  to 
legislative   approval 118,963,000 
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United  Stetea  (San  Luis  share 

of    operation) $126,660,000 

Miscellaneous  Income,  in- 
cluding Interest  earned 
and  OrovUle  net  power  rev- 
enues after  year  2018 319,699,000 

Total    projected    rev- 
enues   10,011,964,000 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  terms  anticipated 
and  projected  are  emphasized.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  aU 
future  values  here  shown  are  anticipated  or 
projected  on  the  basis  of  Department  of 
Water  Resources'  latest  studies.  Their  as- 
sumptions may  vary  somewhat  during  the 
next  64  years,  however,  their  estimates  have 
been  pretty  good  so  far.  The  DWR  fuUy  ex- 
plains the  assumpUons  It  uses  In  the  devel- 
opment of  these  projections. 

Obviously,  the  detaUs  cannot  be  fully  re- 
viewed here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment's projections  are  believed  to  be  reas- 
onable and  adequate  for  their  purposes. 

THE     DELTA     POOL     EXPLAWfED 

At  this  point  a  question  may  be  raised 
concerning  the  propriety  of  accumulating  the 
huge  net  revenue  or  surplus  projected  from 
operations  of  the  Project.  Both  the  Justifica- 
tion and  the  necessity  for  the  procedures 
which  make  possible  this  projected  net  reve- 
nue, or  surplus,  arise  from  the  Delta  Pool 
State  Water  Resources  Development  Bond 
Concept— a  built-in  feature  of  both  the 
Act,  which  the  public  approved  in  i960  and 
the  State  Water  Service  Contracts  Kssen- 
tially  this  concept  established  the  principle 
that,  when  the  supply  of  water  available  to 
the  State  Water  Project  at  the  Delta  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  U  di- 
minished below  the  entitlement  levels  called 
for  in  the  Project  water  service  contracts 
(primarily  anticipated  because  of  possible 
increased  up-stream  or  Delta  use)  additional 
faclUtles  shall  be  constructed  to  conserve 
transport  and  make  available  a  new  supply 
of  water  at  the  Delta  pumps  sufficient  to 
make  up  the  shortage. 

The  added  cost  of  this  new  supply  is  then 
blended  in  with  the  Delta  charge  ah-eady 
appUcable,  with  the  result  for  all  State  Serv- 
ice Contractors  that  a  new,  probably  higher 
Delto  water  charge  becomes  effective,  based 
on  this  new  average  cost.  At  the  same  time. 
If  late-comers  desire  to  use  a  portion  of  any 
newly  developed  extra  water  suppUes  pro- 
vided by  the  system,  they  can  do  so  dt  no 
greater  cost  for  conserved  water  than  that 
which  must  then  be  paid  by  the  other  earlier 
contractors  receiving  water  from  the  Delta 
It  has  become  a  matter  cf  great  concern 
to  the  contractors  that,  though  they  have 
fully  assumed  the  obUgatlon  of  future  in- 
creased Delta  water  costs  under  this  concept, 
they  now  are  faced  with  a  call  for  the  shut- 
down of  the  enure  Project  and  a  struggle  to 
ward  off  those  like  Nader,  Roberts  and  Waldle 
and  others  who  would  make  It  utterly  Impos- 
sible for  them  to  fulflU  their  commitments  to 
their  own  water  users — or  the  late-comers. 

The  provision  of  the  Act  and  the  water 
supply  contracts  which  require  the  accumu- 
lation of  funds  for  future  Project  facilities 
in  this  manner  to  augment  the  supply  of 
water  upstream  and  in  the  Delta,  together 
with  the  averaging  of  both  early  and  late 
costs  among  the  early  contractors  and  new- 
comers, mainly  upstream,  are  the  practical 
means  provided  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Delta  Concept. 

Had  the  Nader  Team  writer  consulted  with 
the  Project's  auditors  or  with  knowledgeable 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources, or  the  water  service  agencies  In- 
volved In  the  program,  or  had  more  thorough- 
ly  studied  the  documents  related  to  the  Proj- 
ect, possibly  many  of  these  matters  would 
have  been  clear;  and  be  might  not  have  felt 
compelled   to  charge   "gross   Injustice"  and 
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-  special  Interest  favoritism"  In  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  or  the  project. 

From  the  beginning  ol  Project  planning 
It  was  generally  recognized  that  coets  to  the 
areas  of  water  use  would  be  high,  partlculSLT- 
ly  because  there  would  be  no  way  for  them 
to  avoid  the  Interest  costs  of  the  program. 
Moreover,  an  Important  natural  water  re- 
source would  need  to  be  conserved  at  great 
expense,  transported  long  dlstancee,  lifted 
for  service  to  some  areas  ae  much  as  4000 
feet. 

The  objective  agreed  upon  by  the  water 
supply  contractors  was  that  the  State  would 
develop  and  deliver  this  water  at  the  lowest 
cost  possible  and  the  contractors  would  pay 
properly  allocated  costs  consistent  with  a 
policy  of  fairness  to  all;  and  by  all  was  meant 
the  entire  State  of  California. 

It  Is  true  that  construction  costs  have 
risen  across  the  nation  In  the  past  11  years. 
Increases  in  the  projected  interest  rate  also 
have  occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
savings  have  been  achieved  In  Projection 
operational  costs,  with  the  end  result  that 
unit  values  per  acre  foot  have  been  con- 
tained within  acceptable  limits. 

This  was  the  objective  of  the  California 
Water  Resources  Development  System  from 
the  beginning.  The  record  this  far  has  been 
an  excellent  one.  in  spite  c(  such  chEirges 
as  the  Nader  repwrt  puts  forth. 

Perhaps  many  of  Roberts'  complaints 
against  both  the  Project  and  against  those 
who  have  participated  in  its  development, 
will  fall  of  their  own  dead  weight  with  this 
better  understanding  of  the  Project  and  Its 
future. 

WHO  PATS  FOR  THE  POWKKT 

The  argument  Nader's  team  member  Rob- 
erts offers  that  purchasers  of  electric  pow- 
er will  pay  iOO'''r  of  the  costs  thereof  is  of  no 
great  moment — they  should  do  so.  Actually, 
from  the  Bulletin  132  series  we  learn  there 
may  be  some  extra  revenue  to  the  Project 
from  power,  particularly  during  the  later 
years,  but  such  revenues  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  there  not  been  a  Project 
and  the  vast  participation  of  the  water  serv- 
ice contractors.  Furthermore,  vastly  great- 
er amounts  of  Power  are  required  for  opera- 
tion of  the  Project  than  It  will  produce. 
Always  it  was  expected  that  the  power  pro- 
duced could  be  transmitted  and  iised  for 
project  pumping  or  the  value  thereof  could 
be  converted  to  dollars — particularly  when 
higher  peaking  values  could  be  realized — 
then  used  for  purchasing  of  other  more  con- 
veniently located  or  lower  costs,  oS-peak 
power. 

His  arguments  that  local  taxpayers  in  the 
Project  service  area  will  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port their  Agencies'  water  service  contract 
program  is  doubtless  true  in  varying  de- 
grees— but  why  should  there  be  any  com- 
plaint about  this? 

Where  such  agencies  will  supply  water  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  purposes,  their 
billings  from  the  State  are  on  a  type  of  ad- 
vance repMyinent  schedule.  Many  of  the  agen- 
cies pay  vast  sums  to  the  State  under  their 
contracts  before  receiving  a  drop  of  State 
Project  water.  Consequently  they  must  levy 
taxes  to  do  so.  These  advance  payments, 
however,  effectively  reduce  the  total  interert 
costs  they  must  i>ay  on  their  proportionate 
share  of  all  capital  ooets  allocated  to  water 
supply  and  ultimately  this  wUl  reduce  water 
coats  within  such  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  base  of  water 
agencies  serving  agricultural  water  xisers 
from  the  Project  is  generally  Insufficient  to 
permit  such  advance  payment:  therefore, 
their  contracts  with  the  State  have  been 
geared  to  a  longer  payment  program.  The 
effect  of  this  deferment  la  an  increase  In 
ultimate  costs  to  the  agricultural  areafl 
served,  because  of  the  longer  repayment  pe- 
riod, and  consequently  they  must  pay  gret^er 
Interest  charges  with  higher  total  water  cos«e 
over  this  period. 
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Experience  does  Indicate,  however,  that 
some  taxes  will  be  levied  by  agencies  serv- 
ing agriculture  to  assist  their  programs  for 
providing  and  distributing  water.  Their  tax- 
ing policies  appear  properly  to  be  matters  of 
local  determination,  subject  to  the  general  or 
speclhc  laws  governing  such  agencies. 

zoinsB  or  BSMmr 

Nader  team  member  Roberts  makes  the 
ridiculous  off-hand  charge  that  the  Kern 
County  Water  Agency  plans  to  collect  a  third 
or  more  of  the  State  bill  for  Project  water 
service  by  levying  ad  valorem  taxes.  It  is  true 
the  Agency  may  levy  some  ad  valorem  taxes 
but  only  in  accordance  with  certain  special 
limitations  and  hearings  provided  by  the 
Kern  County  water  Agency  Act,  described 
below  in  more  detail.  However,  the  Agency's 
present  projectlaos  indicate  that  not  more 
than  13  to  15%  of  funds  required  to  meet 
State  obligations  will  be  provided  by  this 
means.  It  Is  plain  to  see  that  these  pro- 
jections differ  radically  from  Roberts'  claim 
that  one-third  or  more  wUl  be  collected  In 
this  manner. 

How  does  the  Kern  County  Water  Agency 
proceed  under  its  Agency  Act?  First,  certain 
steps  must  publicly  be  taken;  atnd  certain 
oondltlons  must  exist  before  any  tax  may 
be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  pay- 
ment to  the  State  under  the  Agency  contract 
for  water  servtoe.  Prior  to  any  such  tax  levy, 
the  Agency  must  hold  public  hearings. 

These  hearings  must  be  held  by  the  Agency 
Board  of  Directors,  and  supplemental  hear- 
ings may  be  held  by  the  Kern  County  Board 
of  Supervisors.  As  a  result  of  such  hearings 
and  public  participkatlon,  zones  of  benefit 
may  be  established  and  ad  valorem  taxes 
may  be  levied  within  such  zones  for  the  pur- 
ptose  of  assisting  in  payment  for  State  Project 
water  service. 

However,  such  taxes  must  be  based  solely 
on  benefits  to  be  received  from  the  Project 
In  the  establishment  of  the  zones  of  benefit 
within  which  taxes  may  be  levied,  there 
must  be  taken  into  Eiccount  the  following 
requirements: 

(a)  Improvement  in  the  underground 
water  supply. 

(bi  The  contribution  to  the  underground 
water  supply  made  available  Independently 
of  the  agency 

(c)  The  adequacy  of  the  water  supply 
made  available  Independently  of  the  agency. 

(d)  The  prospective  need  for  a  water  sup- 
ply. 

(e)  Extractions  from  the  underground 
water  supply  In  excess  of  contributions. 

(f)  The  economic  Impact  resulting  from 
the  water  supply  made  available  under  such 
contract  or  contracts;  provided  that  areas 
not  receiving  a  surface  water  supply  or  an 
Improvement  In  the  underground  water  sup- 
ply by  resksons  of  such  contract  or  contracts 
shaU  not  be  assessed  pursuant  to  this  par- 
ticular subsectlon- 

Any  fair-minded  consideration  of  these 
stringent  requirements  should  lead  to  com- 
mendation rather  than  condemnation  of  the 
Kern  County  Water  Agency's  practices.  Such 
consideration  would  also  reveal  how  com- 
pletely nonsensical  Is  Roberts'  charge  that 
the  Agency  was  formed  expressly  to  let  its 
agricultural  users  draw  on  the  Bakersfleld 
tax  base.  Possibly  the  City  area  could  be  de- 
termined as  within  a  zone,  or  zones  of  bene- 
fit established  through  the  above  outlined 
procedures,  whereupon  a  portion  of  the  ad 
valorem  taxes  levied  could  thereby  relate  to 
the  Bakersfield  urban  area.  So  long  as  this  Is 
done  In  accordance  with  the  Agency  Act  re- 
quirements; however,  certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing Improper  with  that.  The  voters  approved 
this  procedure  long  ago  when  they  voted  In 
favor  of  the  Kern  County  Water  Agency  Act 
in  the  first  place,  as  did  the  Supterlor  Court 
later  when.  In  a  lawsuit  protesting  a  tax  levy. 
It  sustained  both  the  Agency's  procedures  and 
the  Act. 
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BENErrr — or  boondogcl,c 

When  discussing  such  matters  as  the  de- 
termination of  Project  benefits,  it  is  Indeed 
disappointing  to  note  Nader  team  member 
Roberts'  complete  failure  to  recognize  many 
of  the  valuable  benefits  that  flow  from  ths 
Project. 

Nader's  lieutenant  Roberts  acknowledge) 
no  general-type  economic  benefits  from  the 
Project,  and  no  benefits  to  agri-businesses 
and  their  employees  from  a  strong  agricul- 
tural economy  sustained  by  Project  water; 
he  admits  to  some  benefits  for  water  users, 
but  only  those  received  by  the  larger  land- 
holders, particularly  the  larger  corporate 
landholders,  the  si>eclal  Interest  water  users, 
or  the  land  speculators;  he  acknowledges 
none  of  the  benefits  that  may  accrue  to  the 
smaller,  mill-run  type  landowner,  or  farm 
operator. 

Nader's  analyst  Roberts  seems  also  to  be 
totally  unaware  of  any  benefit  from  the 
Project  received  by  recreatlonlsts.  or  achieved 
through  Project  enchantment  of  fish  and 
wildlife 

While  he  acknowledges  some  benefit  may 
be  received  by  the  Project  builders,  he  makes 
no  reference  to  the  millions  of  man  hours 
for  which  good  wages  were  paid  to  thousands 
of  i>eople  employed  In  this  endeavor. 

Neither  does  Roberts  recognize  any  pos- 
sible benefits  from  the  Project  In  the  way  of 
flood  control  or  salinity  repulsion. 

His  super-failure,  however,  is  his  omission 
of  any  reference  to  the  tremendous  benefits 
received  by  the  public  at  large  from  farm 
production  made  possible  by  State  Project 
water  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  or  else- 
where, where  Its  use  may  be  feasible  despite 
Its  higher  level  of  cost.  In  the  valley,  be- 
cause of  this  water,  farms,  large  and  small- 
corporate.  Individual,  or  partnership  in  own- 
ership— now  contribute  substantial  amounts, 
and  later  promise  to  provide  greater  amounts 
of  food  and  flbre  essential  to  human  life 
and  elemental  in  the  economic  prosperity  of 
county,  state,  and  nation. 

USERS LARGE    AND    SMAIX 

The  farming  Industry  is  not  static — great 
changes  constantly  occur;  among  these,  the 
loss  of  farm  land  to  urban  and  industrial 
use.  parks,  highways,  and  airports,  to  name 
a  few.  Changes  occur,  too,  in  the  capacity 
of  lands  to  produce,  whether  from  cropping 
patterns,  pests,  weed  intrusion,  air  pollution, 
or  what  not. 

Without  defending  or  criticizing  the  rights 
of  the  larger,  or  the  smaller  farm  operators, 
or  the  right  of  corporations  to  participate 
In  this  changing  pattern,  or  the  right  of 
any  farmer  to  share  in  the  production  of  farm 
produce  needed  to  make  up  some  part  of  the 
deficiencies  arising  because  of  these  changes, 
without  ioes  of  contradiction.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  farm  products  resulting  from  this 
activity  give  greater  strength  to  our  state 
and  nation. 

Project  water  Is  really  needed  by  many 
farms  that  have  been  in  production  for  % 
long  time;  and  It  Is  essential  to  any  addi- 
tional agricultural  growth.  It  will,  when 
received,  overcome  Increasing  groundwater 
deficiencies  that  have  been  developing  for 
years,  threatening  thousands  of  productive 
acres. 

As  one  well-Informed  Kern  agriculturalist 
analyzed  It:  "water  represents  a  basic  re- 
source necessary  not  only  to  develop  new 
acreage  but  also  to  sustain  acreages  in  Kem 
County  It  Is  known  that  the  native  aquifer 
Is  declining  annually  both  In  deptn  and  qual- 
ity and  can  now  be  projected  to  a  date  of 
potable  unuseablUty  as  well  as  economic 
limits  for  agricultural  use.  This  means  that 
without  project  water  to  supplement  our 
native  supply — agriculture  in  this  area  U 
terminal." 

Speaking  to  the  general  question  of  new 
land  development  as  well  as  continued  pro- 
duction on  older  lands,  and,  further,  to  the 
question  of  large  vs.  small  farm  operations. 
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he  added:  "The  development  of  new  agri- 
cultural acreage  Is  often  associated  with 
■oversupply'  In  terms  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  term  'oversupply'  connotes  that 
waste  will  be  associated  with  increased  pro- 
duction and  that  supply  is  actually  greater 
than  demand  In  a  physical  sense.  Actually, 
supply  will  equal  demand  at  a  certain  price. 
•Oversupply  also  neglects  factors  of  quality 
and  implies  that  all  agricultural  products 
are  the  same.  If  an  Increased  supply  means 
somewhat  lower  prices  to  the  farmer,  the 
ultimate  benefactor  will  be  the  consumer. 
The  development  of  agriculture  In  California 
with  new  production  methods  means  better 
availability  and  higher  quality  products 
for  California  and  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Further,  the  statement  that  small  farmers 
win  be  driven  out  of  agriculture  'by  the 
thousands'  Is  misleading.  Some  of  the  less 
efflcient  producers  will  not  be  able  to  match 
new  production  or  quality  standards  and 
will  leave  agriculture.  This  type  of  process 
has  been  in  existence  throughout  the  history 
of  free  enterprise  agriculture.  It  has  meant 
that  the  general  public  Is  better  off  In  terms 
of  quantity,  price  and  quality  of  goods  pro- 
duced.'   lend  of  quote). 

The  closest  Nader's  Mr.  Roberts  comes  to 
admitting  any  benefits  from  Project  water  is 
when  he  says,  in  his  Clear  Creek  article: 
"While  many  people  ultimately  receive  this 
water,  the  only  ones  who  benefit  are  those 
who  receive  substantially  more  or  substan- 
tially cheaper  water  than  they  would  get 
without  the  Project."  Admittedly,  under 
such  circumstances,  when  they  exist,  a  bene- 
fit would  be  established:  but  such  circum- 
stances fall  to  account  for  many  other  ben- 
efits to  many  others  that  accrue  within  the 
Project  service  area. 

At  another  point  In  this  article  he  says: 
"The  Project  does  not  really  benefit  the 
average  Southern  Callfornlau.  But  the  Proj- 
ect does  lienefit  two  classee  which  use  large 
amounts  of  water:  large  landholders  and 
water-using  businesses."  While  he  acknowl- 
edges some  of  these  beneficiaries  are  In 
Southern  California,  his  choicest  barbs  are 
thrown  at  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  where  he 
says:  'the  major  beneficiaries  are  the  cor- 
porate farms."  Accepting  data  prepared  by 
others  In  1959,  he  flatly  but  falsely  declares 
the  total  acreage  of  such  corporate  farms 
served  by  the  State  Water  Project  Is  more 
than2i2  million  acres. 

Without  Intention  at  this  moment  of 
either  defending  or  condemning  the  larger 
corporate  farms — but  simply  because  I  de- 
test exaggeration  and  falsehood.  I  would 
say,  right  here  Is  a  good  place  to  draw 
the  line — the  place  to  declare,  as  GenersU 
Anthony  McAullffe  once  declared  at  Bas- 
togne,    -NUTS". 

It's  time  for  Roberts'  credibility  to  be  ex- 
amined, la)  because  he  falls  to  notice  obvi- 
ous benefits  available  now,  and  Increasingly 
to  become  available  from  the  Project;  and 
(b)  because  he  blandly  Excepts  and  brashly 
reports  irresponsible  computations  by  others 
that  2' 2  million  acres  of  corporate  held  acre- 
age Is  served  by  the  Project.  This  is  drasti- 
cally more  acreage  than  the  sum  total  of  all 
acreage  to  receive  such  service  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

First.  It  can  be  acknowledged,  without 
prejudice,  that  larger  corporate  farms  do 
exist  In  the  valley  and  they  do  Include  con- 
siderable acreage  that  may  be  served  by  Proj- 
ect water  now,  and  later.  They  employ  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  people,  generally  at  good 
wages.  Some  of  these  corporate  farms  are 
large — some  of  them  relatively  small.  Also, 
there  are  many  other  farms  In  the  valley  that 
receive,  or  will  receive.  Project  service  that 
»re  not  corporate-owned.  Some  of  these  are 
large — some  are  small.  They,  too,  employ 
niany  people,  generally  at  good  wages.  They 
are  all  a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  valley. 

Second,  the  entire  water  supply  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  the 
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Project  Is  only  sufficient  to  serve  about  500  - 
000  to  600,000  acres  with  a  full  supply— based 
on  a  maximum  use  of  about  2Vi  acre  feet 
per  acre — a  minimum  for  successful  farming 
Many  properties,  whether  owned  by  large 
or  small  operators,  however.  wUl  not  receive 
a  full  supply;  therefore,  It  may  be  reasonably 
estimated  that  a  maximum  of  700,000  to  800  - 
000  acres  may  ultimately  be  served  to  some 
degree  by  the  Project. 

This  total  acreage.  Is  less  than  a  third  the 
corporate  acreage  alone  claimed  by  Roberts 
to  be  served  by  the  Project. 
But  that  Is  not  all. 

More  exact  Information  on  this  question 
Is  available  from  the  Kern  County  Water 
Agency  which,  through  Its  member  units  and 
Improvement  districts,  will  distribute  about 
80 -v  of  all  San  Joaquin  Valley  delivered 
Project  water.  This  Agency's  recap  indicates 
tnat  all  larger  corporate  landholdlngs  to  be 
served  by  the  Project  vrtthln  these  Kern 
districts  account  for  not  more  than  about 
225,000  acres.  Some  of  this  acreage  wUl  re- 
ceive little.  If  any.  Project  water— other  such 
acreage  perhaps  a  full  supply. 

The  larger  corporate  holdings  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  other  than  those  In  Kern 
County,  but  served  by  water  districts  receiv- 
ing State  Project  water,  although  substantial 
in  acreage,  account  for  far  less  Project-served 
corporate  acreage  than  that  served  In  Kern 
County— perhaps  as  much  as  100,000  acres  In 
total.  Accordingly,  a  fair  estimate  of  all 
larger  corporate  landholdlngs  receiving  State 
Project  water  would  perhaps  be  something 
In  the  order  of  325,000  acres  i  the  Project's 
San  Joaquin  Valley  service  area— far  less 
than  the  2'^  million  acres  Roberts  claims 
would  be  supplied. 

Obviously  Nader  team  member  Roberts  Is 
guilty  of  Irresponsible  reporting  on  this 
score.  No  more  Irresponsible,  however,  than 
with  respect  to  many  other  charges  he 
leveled  in  his  Clear  Creek  article  and  now 
used  In  the  Nader  report. 

This  disposes  of  questions  concerning  the 
actual  acreage  of  larger  corporate  landhold- 
ers served  by  the  Project.  Admittedly  these 
corporations  do  engage  In  farming- many 
have  done  so  for  many  decades.  They  have 
committed  their  resources  to  payment  of  the 
cost  of  Project  water  with  Interest  In  accord- 
ance with  the  water  pricing  policies  and  tax- 
ing policies  of  the  respective  agencies  or  dis- 
tricts serving  them. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Nader's  team  mem- 
ber Roberts,  however,  lays  an  egg  when  he 
charges  these  corporate  landholders  receive 
great  subsidies  and  other  unearned  benefits. 
To  respond  to  the  Roberts  charge  that  Kem 
County  agricultural  water  users  abnormally 
benefit  from  a  subsidy  of  $20.00  or  mcM-e  per 
acre  foot  through  Agency  or  State  malfea- 
sance, requires  stating  again  that,  neither 
under  the  State  Water  Service  Contracts,  nor 
under  the  KCWA-member  unit  contracts.  Is 
there  any  prospect  of  any  such  subsidy.  Ad- 
ditional proof  that  no  subsidy  exists,  could  be 
demonstrated  by  further  analysis  of  the  pric- 
ing and  taxing  policies  of  each  Kern  County 
Water  Agency  member  unit  district,  but  this 
can  hardly  be  undertaken  here. 

It  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  indicate  that 
basic  policies  by  which  these  member  unit 
water  districts  are  giilded  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  which  control  the  Kern  County 
Water  Agency  Itself  and  many  other  water 
districts  In  California.  Essentially,  this  pol- 
icy caUs  for  payment  of  all  properly  allocated 
costs  by  those  who  receive  the  benefit— the 
"Fellmuth  principle".  If  you  will. 

SURPLTTS      StTBSnjT? 

However,  the  charge  Nader  team  member 
Roberta  tries  to  establish  concerning  an  al- 
leged State  Impropriety  and  a  vast  subsidy 
to  users  m  State  delivery  of  Project  surplus 
water  at  a  reduced  charge  of  about  t4  an 
acre  foot  requires  attention.  His  claim  that 
Project  srurplus  water  Is  not  stirplus  In  reality 
but  Is  firm  water  Instead,  worth  full  price. 
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calls  for  answer.  His  basic  contention  is  that 
water  labeled  surplias  water  by  the  State  Is 
not  actually  surplus  because  it  would  alwavs 
be  available  except  In  an  extremely  dry  yew- 
Wliy  this  is  incorrect,  and  why  surplus  wa-' 
ter  has  greatly  reduced  valu^and  ihe  con- 
siderations that  must  be  tak^  into  account 
when  considering  its  actual  avaUabUity  will 
be  explained  here:  First.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  water  charged  for,  at  so  much  per 
acre  foot,  la  not  the  water  blUs  from  the  State 
to  the  agencies  read. 

ih«l  '.^^^  interests,  for  its  proportionate 
share  of  costs  of  conserving  the  water,  and 
Its  proportionate  share  of  the  costs  of  trans- 
porting It  to  the  takeout  points  serving  the 
Agency's  service  area.  ^ 

Thus  the  capital  costs  of  the  Project  with 
interest.  Which  are  paid  for  on  a  defe^ed 
basis   and  the  operating  costs  of  the  Project 

mnntv,,*';!  ?*"^  ^°''  °''  "  «emtannua  or 
monthly  basis,  are  fully  paid  by  such  agen- 
cies, each  to  the  extent  It  Is  required  to  share 
n  such  costs  under  its  contract,  and  regard- 
r^elved  ^''^^  ^^nount  of  water  actually 
In  effect,  as  Prudential  would  say  each 
agency  Is  buying  "a  piece  of  the  rock"  or  as 
the  younger  generation  might  say,  "a  piece 
of  the  action."  The  fact  that  no  title  to  thl! 
capacity  is  conveyed  by  the  State  to  the 
Agency  does  not  diminish  the  fact  that 
when  an  agency  assumes  such  an  obligation 

entltT.rt"''''™"'^'''^  '^^  S^^«'  '^  '>«^o°ie« 
entitled   to   use   of   a   specific   share   of   the 

capacity   of   the   project    transportation    fa- 

clUt  es   as   specified   by   the   contract.    whUe 

I  t^^ff  "™^'  """^  ™^^  pay  the  capital 
costs  With  interest  and  the  related  fixed  op- 
erating costs,  regardless  of  whether  its  water 
entitlement  is  fully  received  or  not 

If  Project  firm  water  is  short  of  meeting  a 
contractor's  entitlement,  the  variable  trans- 
portation costs  (largely  power  costs)  would 
not  be  charged. 

Why  then,  under  such  circumstances 
should  not  facilities  and  service  thus  paid 
for  be  used  to  provide  surplus  water  when 
available?  As  this  question  is  examined  l» 
should  be  pointed  out  that  many  physical" 
or  regulatory  factors,  some  of  which  are 
unknown  in  advance,  can  have  a  bearing  on 
the  amount  of  surplus  water  avaUable  at  the 
Delta. 

One  physical  factor  Is,  that  the  State 
Water  Project  Is  not  a  gravity  system— in- 
stead It  depends  on  massive  pumps  and  elec- 
trical energy  to  deliver  water.  The  pump= 
may  fall,  or  the  electric  energy  may  not  be 
available  or  the  power  contracts  may  not  per- 
mit the  supplying  of  power  for  pumping  sur- 
plus water  even  though  the  water  is  avail- 
able at  the  Delta,  even  when  aqueduct  ca- 
pacity to  move  the  water  Is  available. 

We  can  remind  ourselves  that  rulings  of 
the  State  Water  Resources  Crntrol  B.->pr'^.  or 
other  agencies,  may  affect  water  availability 
We  also  know  that,  under  the  State  Water 
Service  Contracts,  the  agricultural  water  sup- 
ply must  suffer  the  first  deficiencies  as  com- 
pared to  municipal  and  Industrial  supply  In 
the  event  of  drought  and  water  shortage. 
This  reduction  Is  without  benefit  of  any 
reduction  in  the  fixed  charges  to  the  con- 
tractors for  related  capital  costs  or  operation 
costs  of  the  Project.  Those  that  would  like 
to  use  surplus  Project  water  must  consider 
these  hazards  and  these  unrewarded  costs. 
They  cannot  agree  that  surplus  water  Is 
dependable  While  they  plan  to  make  use  of 
some  surplus  water,  when  available  particu- 
larly In  early  years  of  the  Project  when  local 
distribution  costs,  too,  are  burdensome:  and 
while  they  hope  surplus  water  will  be  avail- 
able later,  they  also  must  hedge,  by  maintain- 
ing costly  wells  and  pumps,  to  provide  the 
dependability  needed,  even  though  they  may 
not  use  them.  Obviously,  too.  surplus  water 
will  oiUy  be  provided  by  the  State  when  It  U 
amply  available.  All  of  this  speaks  eloquent- 
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ly  for  making  surplus  water  Available  to 
uaeta  at  lowest  coat  whenever  all  clrcum- 
atanoes  permit  Ita  uae. 

Ttilrd,  la  yet  another  overriding  considera- 
tion— the  eoonomlc  preservation  of  a  natural 
reaouroe — groundwater.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  recovery  and  use  of  groundwater  In- 
volves suhatantlal  cost  tor  pumping  and,  at 
times,  costly  conveyance,  there  are  good,  and 
substantial  reasons  for  providing  surpliis  wa- 
ter at  the  lowest  possible  cost — both  for 
direct  replenishment  of  groundwater,  and 
far  direct  application  of  such  water  to  per- 
mit lees  pumping  than  would  otherwise  be 
required. 

By  so  doing,  the  groundwater  resources  of 
the  State,  as  they  exist  in  the  many  service 
areas  of  the  Project,  can  be  conserved  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  public  benefited. 
In  the  meantime,  no  harm  Is  done  to  anyone: 
no  new  coats  are  Imposed  on  any  except  those 
who  may  benefit.  And  those  who  benefit 
stand  to  gain  no  more  than  they  should  all 
things  considered.  Why  then,  complain? 

STOP   THK    BTATX    PaOJXCTT 

Nader's  author  Roberts  has  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  through  his  Clear  Creek  article, 
that  his  conclusions  are  based  on  certain 
prejudices,  and  certain  objectives.  Be  states 
clearly  that  his  motive  Is  to  stop  the  State 
Water  Project.  He  alms  to  reduce  the  taking 
of  water  from  the  Delta,  even  tho\igh  the 
water  service  contractors  have  footed  the 
bUl  to  conserve  It.  Among  his  methods,  the 
stopping  of  the  Peripheral  Canal  is  consid- 
ered by  him  to  be  a  key  necessity. 

To  defend  the  Peripheral  Canal  concept 
polnt-by-polnt  will  not  be  an  objective  of 
this  article.  Again  too  much  si>ace  would 
be  required  and  the  readers  should  not  be 
further  burdened  at  this  time. 

However,  one  observation  may  be  In  order, 
namely,  this:  The  State  Water  Resources 
Development  Bond  Act  and  the  System  It 
contemplates  will  take  care  of  the  problems 
of  the  Peripheral  Canal,  and  Indeed  there 
may  be  some,  in  a  way  that  will  be  fair  to 
everyone.  Roberts  Is  foolish  In  trying  to  con- 
tend otherwise.  Just  as  many  of  his  other 
complaints  about  the  Project  8U«  foolish. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  blame  him  too 
much  for  his  misconceptions.  The  State 
Water  Project,  is  Indeed,  a  complex  and  mas- 
sive undertaking.  Perhaps  Its  workings  are 
not  readily  apparent  to  the  casual  student. 
But  perhape  what  has  been  written  here 
will  serve  to  accomplish  in  a  small  way  a 
needed  part  of  the  understanding  that  is  de- 
sirable. 

THK    PIOJECT — BANK    OH    BLESSING? 

Personally,  I  think  we  can  be  very  proud 
of  the  State  Water  Project — proud  of  the 
water  pioneers,  the  engineers  whose  early 
studies  led  to  its  concept,  and  the  engineers 
and  officials,  and  all  persons  involved  in  its 
construction  and  <^>eration  to  this  day.  We 
can  also  be  proud  of  legislators  who  approved 
the  Bond  Act  in  1B59  and  have  steadfastly 
kept  the  Project  on  course.  Too,  we  can  be 
proud  of  the  voters  who  approved  this  meas- 
ure In  1960,  and  who  later  have  been  called 
upon  to  ward  off  measures  that  would  have 
crippled  the  State  Water  Reeources  Develop- 
ment System. 

Continuing,  I  think  we  should  appreciate 
and  be  grateful  for  the  Project's  capacity  to 
serve  so  many  people  throughout  so  much  of 
the  State,  now  and  In  the  future.  We  should 
recognize  with  appreciation  the  important 
part  played  by  the  water  agencies  and  dis- 
tricts In  this  program,  many  of  which  have 
as  their  primary  purpose  the  serving  of  State 
Project  water  to  their  areas.  Likewise,  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  officials  of  theee  agencies 
for  their  unselfish  work  In  behalf  of  their 
constituents.  Credit  Is  due  the  great  State 
of  California  for  Its  part  In  the  Project. 

But  the  capstone  on  this  huge  structure 
consists  of  the  many  people  throtighout  the 
service  area  who  have  accepted  responsibll- 
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Ity  for  repayment  of  so  large  a  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  California  State  Water  Project. 
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(Prom  the  Fresno  Bee.  Aug.  26, 1971 1 
Naoer   JotNs  MiKXXAL  KiKO   Camcs 

San  Fkancisco. — The  Ralph  Nader  Cali- 
fornia Task  Force  questions  the  US  Forest 
Service's  right  to  grant  Walt  Disney  Pro- 
ductions a  developmental  lease  for  the  pro- 
posed (35  million  Mineral  King  Project. 

Taking  essentially  the  same  position  as 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  Nader  report  challenges 
the  lease  policies  and  the  state-federal  au- 
thority to  build  a  $23  million  all-year  high- 
way. 

Nader's  report  writers  also  challenge  the 
USPS  right  to  allow  resort  development 
within  a  congressionally  mandated  game 
refuge. 

The  USFS  invited  bidders  for  a  ski  resort 
development  in  Mineral  King.  The  report 
notes  that  of  the  six  bidden,  two  presented 
$35  million  to  $40  million  propK>sals.  pro- 
posals 10  times  larger  than  those  sought  by 
USPS. 

The  Mineral  King  report  by  Nader's  task 
fore  concludes,  "Pending  an  adverse  deci- 
sion on  the  Sierra  Club  suit,  the  private 
development  will  proceed.  The  Disney  con- 
tributions to  state  and  federal  political  cam- 
paigns have  been  substantial." 

The  Sierra  Club  filed  a  federal  suit  in 
San  Francisco  challenging  both  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  National  Park  Service  ou  Uie 
Mineral  King  questions.  The  suit  prevailed 
in  the  lower  coiut.  was  reversed  on  appeal 
and  now  the  Sierra  Club  has  appealed  to 
the  US  Supreme  Court. 

Nader's  strongest  attack  on  Mineral  King 
is  directed  at  the  state  legislative  processes, 
the  State  Division  of  Highways,  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  USFS  Joint  plans  for  a 
25-mile-long  road  that  must  cross  through 
Sequoia  National  Park  to  reach  the  Mineral 
King  project. 

"This  road  was  placed  in  the  state  high- 
way system  ...  by  means  of  a  rider  on  an- 
other bill,  and  by  clandestine  maneuverlngs 
by  the  (then)  president  pro  tem  of  the 
(State)    Senate,"  the  report  states. 

The  report  notes,  "no  legislative  hearing) 
were  held"  on  this  proposed  $33  mlUlou  ad- 
dition to  the  state  highway  system. 

The  report  charges  the  USFS  asked  for 
environmental  comment  from  its  own  wild- 
life experts,  then  ignored  those  reports  be- 
cause they  were  unfavorable  to  the  Mineral 
King  proposals. 

In  general  the  report  alleges  the  Disney 
development  is  too  large  and  that  it  is 
ecologically  destructive.  The  report  contends 
the  wildlife  and  the  natural  plant  life  will 
be  seriously  damaged  or  destroyed. 

(From  the  Tehachapl  News,  Sept.   1.   1971 1 

SiKKXA  Club  Helps  Pat   Nadkr  Report 
(By  Bill  Mead) 

Tehachapl-area  voters  who  gave  over- 
whelming approval  early  this  summer  to  a 
system  to  use  State  Project  water  will  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  so-called 
Nader  report  on  "Power  and  Land  in  Cali- 
fornia". 

It's  "so-called"  because  Ralph  Nader's  in- 
volvement appears  to  be  limited  to  writing 
an  introduction  to  the  report  and — more 
recently — defending  the  questionable  docu- 
ment from  mounting  attacks. 

The  Nader  report  was  actually  prepared 
by  a  group  of  young  polKical  activists,  many 
of  them  closely  connected  with  the  ultra- 
conservatlonlst  Sierra  Club.  The  total  effort 
received  strong  financial  backing  from  the 
Sierra  Club,  which  has  long  sought  to  sabo- 
tage the  State  Water  Project.  The  young  man 
in  charge  of  the  Nader  report  admitted  that 
direct  Sierra  Club  support  amounted  to  40% 
of  its  total  costs.  Other  observers  say  much 
of  the  balance  of  the  report's  financing  came 
from  sources  allied  with  the  Sierra  Club. 


In  view  of  this  Sierra  Club  backing,  ifk 
no  surprise  that  the  resulting  document  Is 
highly  critical  of  the  State  Water  Project  in 
terms  echoing  Sierra  Club  utterances  in  the 
past. 

It  will  be  hard  for  Tehachapl  people  to  see 
much  logic  in  the  Nader  report's  conclusions 
that  the  big  water  system  is  "unnecessary" 
and  "damaging  to  the  environment".  The 
longwlnded  report  also  implies  that  the  State 
Project  mainly  benefits  large  farming  com- 
panies in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  factual  absurdities  on  nearly  every 
page  of  the  Nad^  report  are  so  numerous 
that  an  entire  issue  of  this  paper  wouldn't 
provide  enough  space  to  debunk  them  all.  Bo 
let's  direct  our  attention  to  what  the  State 
Project  means  to  this  area,  as  contrasted 
with  what  the  Nader  critics  claim. 

If  anybody  thinks  the  State  Project  Is 
going  to  degrade  the  environment,  they  Oitt 
ought  to  Imagine  what  this  area  would  be 
like  without  the  project.  Perhaps  Nader's 
followers  see  a  great  deal  of  charm  In  wlped- 
out  cfxnmunities,  but  the  people  who  live 
and  work  in  them  feel  differently.  Without 
the  State  Water  Project,  Tehachapl  and  the 
surrounding  Valleys  would  be  reduced — and 
soon — to  economic  disaster. 

It's  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  State 
Water  Project  Is  this  area's  UfeUne.  Without 
it,  there  would  have  been  no  other  way  to 
provide  enough  water  around  here  to  support 
more  than  the  lowest  level  of  existence  for 
a  bandfxil  of  people.  Taking  It  a  step  further. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  participation  of 
those  big,  bful  fanners  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  the  cost  of  water  from  the  State  Proj- 
ect would  have  been  so  high  that  Tehachapl 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  It. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  Nader  re- 
port— especially  the  portions  about  the  State 
Water  Project — makes  reasonable  people  see 
much  truth  in  the  conunent  this  week  from 
the  San  Diego  County  Assessor,  who  summed 
up  his  reaction  to  the  Nader  report  in  these 
words : 

"Ralph  Nader  should  have  stuck  to  seat 
belts." 

At  the  very  least,  it  would  seem  that  the 
wall-to-wall  distortions  by  the  young  zealots 
who  wrote  this  latest  Nader  epic  ought  to 
make  the  professional  consumerlst  more 
selective  in  franchising  his  highly-promoted 
reputation. 


CHALLENGE  OF  THE  CONSUMER 
CRUSADER 


September  15,  1971 

and  also  for  unleashing  the  Batman  on 
some  of  the  less  well  known,  but  still  un- 
savory, criminals  of  our  society — those 
who  seek  to  deceive  and  cheat  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
consumer  has  often  been  shortchanged 
by  the  media  In  this  country.  Articles  of 
importance  to  consumers  often  are  rele- 
gated to  the  women's  pages  or  back  sec- 
tions of  newspapers,  preceded  by  gawdy 
advertisting  or  dangerous  products.  But 
sometimes  the  public  finds  allies  in  un- 
expected quarters,  concern  for  con- 
sumerism where  one  would  least  imagine 
it. 

Comic  magazines  lately  have  begun 
dealing  with  controversial,  topical  issues. 
A  good  example  is  the  September  issue 
of  Detective  Comics.  "Challenger  of  the 
Consumer  Crusader. ''  deals  with  the  ef- 
forts of  a  Naderesque  consumer  Investi- 
gator. 

National  Comics  should  be  commended 
for  its  efforts  to  educate  our  young  peo- 
ple in  the  field  of  consumer  protectloiu 


CHARITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME  FOR 
THE  EEC 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ingrati- 
tude of  our  "foreign  aid  friends"  is  con- 
stantly amazing. 

The  nations  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  saved  from  total  destruction  at 
the  high  cost  of  American  lives  and  re- 
constructed by  billions  of  dollars  in 
American  foreign  aid,  refuse  to  support 
the  American  people  in  our  move  to  save 
our  sagging  economic  system. 

Even  Britain,  our  "sometime  friend," 
supports  the  move  on  the  part  of  the  EEC 
to  demand  ofQcial  devaluation  of  the 
American  doUar,  a  move  that  has  left  the 
American  people  in  virtual  isolation  in 
their  attempt  to  salvage  what  is  left  from 
repeated  governmental  overspending. 

Had  our  Government  taken  a  similar 
attitude  to  the  plight  of  Europe  after 
World  War  II,  there  would  be  no  "com- 
mon market."  We  have,  in  effect,  created, 
fed,  and  nourished  a  creature  that  will 
now  support  moves  to  hasten  our  down- 
fall from  our  position  as  a  world  leader. 

It  is  past  time  to  stop  the  nonsense; 
it  is  past  time  supporting  the  world  only 
to  see  it  turn  against  us.  The  American 
people  must  not  blame  our  foreign 
friends,  our  leaders  and  their  programs 
have  caused  our  decline. 

I  insert  related  news  articles  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  11,  1971) 

Realinement  Asked  for  CrRRENcrxs  in  New 

EEC  Proposal 

(By  Richard  Norton-Taylor) 

Brdssels. — The  European  Common  Mar- 
ket's executive  commission  today  called  for  a 
realignment  of  all  major  trading  currencies — 
including  the  doUar — and  the  progressive 
run-down  of  the  dollar's  role  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rency. 

The  ctUl  came  in  a  five-page  document  to 
be  discussed  by  the  six  Common  Market  fi- 
nance ministers  Monday.  Although  the  com- 
mission does  not  specifically  propose  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold,  senior 
commission  officials  make  it  clear  that  this  Is 
what  the  commission  has  in  mind. 

The  view  of  the  independent  commission  is 
of  significance  in  that  the  nine-man  execu- 
tive body  traditionally  tries  to  formulate  a 
common  denominator  out  of  the  opinions  of 
the  six  member  states. 

In  the  past  few  days,  leading  figures  in  the 
Italian  government — currently  chairmen  of 
the  market's  councU  of  ministers — have  sug- 
gested devaluation  of  the  dollar,  while  the 
British  treasury  is  reported  to  be  favoring  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold. 

Common  Market  finance  minlstera  wUI 
concentrate  Monday  on  trying  to  adopt  a 
Joint  stand  on  the  reform  of  the  Interna- 
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tlonal  monetary  system,  market  sources  say. 
On  the  following  Wednesday,  ministers  from 
the  Oroup  of  Ten — blinking  the  western 
world's  richest  nations — will  meet  In  Lon- 
don for  further  talks.  At  that  meeting,  the 
United  States  can  be  exi>ected  to  confront  a 
common  stand  in  favor  of  a  doUar  devalua- 
tion. 

"Realignment  of  the  currencies  of  In- 
dustrialized countries,"  the  commission  says, 
"must  be  carried  out  In  such  a  way  that  the 
sharing  of  the  burden  of  such  adjustments 
takes  account  of  the  relative  economic  situa- 
tions of  the  countries  involved." 

In  an  indirect  criticism  of  they  way  the 
U.S.  has  managed  Its  economy  up  to  now,  the 
commission  says  that  "without  exception," 
all  the  coimtries  concerned  must  accept  the 
constraints  and  obligations  that  such  parity 
realignments  involve,  and  must  Introduce 
"appropriate  internal  policies." 

The  commission  proposes  that  "interna- 
tional liquidity  should  continue  to  be  based 
on  gold,  and,  to  an  increasing  extent,  by  re- 
serve Instruments  created  and  managed  col- 
lectively on  the  Intemational  level;  this  Im- 
plies the  adaptation  and  the  development  of 
the  system  of  Special  Drawing  Rights 
(SDR's).  It  is  thus  Important  to  organize  a 
progressive  decline  In  the  role  played  by  na- 
tional currencies  as  Instruments  of  reserve." 

Common  Market  experts  are  thinking  In 
terms  of  defining  their  currencies  In  terms 
of  Special  Drawing  Rights,  and  no  longer 
pegging  them  to  the  dollar.  But  the  exact 
means  of  making  the  Common  Market  cur- 
rencies independent  of  the  dollar  will  de- 
pend on  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
agrees  to  a  change  in  the  g^old  parity  of  the 
doUar. 

WhUe  the  Common  Market  and  Britain 
are  apparently  moving  towards  agreement  on 
ways  of  reforming  the  International  mone- 
tary system,  they  are  clearly  still  at  odds  on 
how  to  combat  speculative  movements  ol 
short-term  capital  and  on  how  much — if  at 
all — the  Common  Market  currencies  should 
be  allowed  to  "float"  against  the  dollar. 

Such  concentration  on  the  broader,  po- 
litical issue  of  the  future  monetary  relation- 
ship between  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  Is  bringing  the  Europeans  closer  to 
French  thinking.  In  brief,  the  French  argue 
that  Ehiropean  currencies  should  not  be  tied 
to  a  single  national  currency  l!ke  the  dollar, 
thereby  being  at  the  mercy  of  internal  Amer- 
ican economic  policies. 

Slgnor  Franco  Barla  Malfattl,  president  of 
the  European  Commission,  today  took  up 
President  Pompidou's  proposal  for  a  meeting 
of  heads  of  government  of  both  the  Common 
Market  six  and  the  four  candidates  seeking 
membership  of  the  market. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  16,  1971) 
Britain  Supporting  EEC  Plan  on  Dollar 

London. — Britain  lent  strong  backing  to- 
day to  a  European  call  for  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  against  gold  within  a  reformed 
world  money  system. 

The  development,  on  the  eve  of  talks  be- 
tween finance  ministers  and  bankers  r^re- 
sentlng  the  world's  10  richest  nations,  had 
the  informal  backing  of  Japan  and  Canada, 
according  to  senior  authorities. 

It  therefore  seemed  to  ensure  the  virtual 
isolation  of  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Con- 
nally,  who  was  flying  in  under  President  Nix- 
on's orders  to  defend  the  administration's 
emergency  economic  recovery  program.  Thl.s 
program  Includes  a  controversial  10  per  cent 
surcharge  on  most  U.S.  imports  and  broke  the 
dollar's  nearly  40-year-old  tie  to  gold. 

Word  of  the  British  move  spread  after 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Anthony  Bar- 
ber met  twice  with  Italian  Finance  Minister 
Mario  Ferrarl-Aggradi,  who  Is  president  of 
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the  European  Common  Market's  Council  of 
Ministers. 

The  Italian  had  flown  In  from  Brussels  to 
rally  British  backing  for  a  definition  of  Com- 
mon Market  policy — agreed  on  Monday — 
toward  the  main  Issues  Involved  in  the  in- 
ternational monetary  crisis. 

Barber  advised  Ferrarl-Aggradi  that  the 
six  Common  Market  countries  can  count  on 
broad  British  backing  t(x  most  of  their  key 
aims. 

These  included: 

A  reform  of  the  world  money  system,  vrtth 
a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  against  gold.  The 
British  think  this  should  be  limited  to  about 
5  per  cent. 

The  phasing  out  of  the  role  of  the  dollar 
as  a  reserve  currency  just  as  Britain's  pound 
sterling's  role  is  being  phased  out.  Instead  a 
system  of  special  drawing  rights  on  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  should  be  devel- 
oped. 

A  realignment  In  the  value  of  the  world's 
leading  currencies.  Including  the  dollar,  and 
preservation  of  the  system  of  fixed  parities. 
But  controlled  floating  of  currencies  also 
would  be  permitted  by  enlarging  the  upward 
and  downward  limits  of  fluctuation.  The 
British  would  like  a  margin  of  about  3  per 
cent  each  way. 

Abandonment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
10  per  cent  supplemental  import  tax  which 
most  trading  nations  see  not  only  as  a  threat 
to  freer  world  trade  that  could  bring  repris- 
als but  also  as  a  bcu'  to  a  realignment  of  ex- 
change rates. 

The  British  hope  the  two-day  conference 
of  "the  Oroup  of  10"  wUl  permit  them  to  be- 
gin a  middleman's  role  In  order  to  p>repare 
a  package  of  compromise  measures  reconcil- 
ing the  conflicting  Interests  of  the  key  na- 
tions. 

Nations  taking  part  are  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Japan.  Sweden.  France.  West 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Holland.  Swit- 
zerland sits  as  an  observer. 

The  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  dropped  to  new 
lows  in  West  Germany  and  Japan  and  de- 
clined on  several  other  International  ex- 
changes, apparently  in  reaction  to  the  com- 
mon market's  decision. 

In  Tokyo,  the  value  of  the  dollar  fell  to 
337.75  yen,  off  6.2  per  c«it  from  the  old 
standard  of  360  yen  per  dollar  and  the  Ameri- 
can currency's  lowest  value  there  In  the  post- 
war years. 

In  West  Oermany,  where  the  Deutsche 
mark  itself  has  been  allowed  to  seek  its  own 
level  since  May  10,  the  dollar  dropped  to  a 
closing  rate  of  3.375S  marks.  Tills  was  a 
plunge  below  the  previous  22-year  low  of 
3.3810  marks  registered  Aug.  26  and  eqiilva- 
lent  to  a  dollar  devaluation  of  7.7  per  cent 
against  the  mark. 

The  dollar  also  opened  lower  in  London, 
closing  at  92.4675  to  the  pound  sterling. 

This  amounted  to  a  doUar  devaluation  of 
about  3  per  cent  against  the  old  official  rate 
of  (2.40  to  the  pound. 

In  Paris,  the  dollar  lost  ground  against 
the  franc  and  flnlshed  at  5.345-6.355  on  the 
free  market,  a  devaluation  of  3.7  per  cent 
on  the  dollar. 

The  dollar  plunged  to  24.46  Austrian  schil- 
lings on  the  Vienna  market,  lowest  since  Mr. 
Nixon's  move.  And  in  Spain,  there  were  Indi- 
cations the  dollar  also  was  under  pressure. 
The  dollar  was  quoted  in  Madrid  at  09.30 
pesetas  (or  buyers  and  69.436  for  sellers,  com- 
pared with  68.85  and  69.21  Monday. 

On  the  Brussels  market,  the  dollar  reached 
its  lowest  point  of  the  month,  46.065  Bel- 
gian francs,  a  3.87  per  cent  drop  from  the 
previous  official  value.  In  Amsterdam,  the 
devaluation  against  old  parity  was  exactly 
5  per  cent  at  3.4263  guilders  at  the  close. 
The  Swiss  franc  closed  at  3  99  to  the  doUai; 
an  unofficial  devaluation  of  2.21  per  cent. 
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SALE  OF  JETS  TO  CHILE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  vrw  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  voiced  my  deep 
concern  over  the  ill-advised  decision  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  not  to  assist 
Chile  in  purchasing  three  Boeing  com- 
mercial aircraft.  Not  only  has  this  un- 
warranted determination  seriously  dam- 
aged our  image  and  credibility  in  Latin 
America  but  it  has  also  forced  the 
Chilean  Government  into  seriously  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  commercial  jets 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  dispatch 
of  a  special  mission  to  Moscow. 

Yesterday  s  Washington  Post  carried  a 
very  timely  and  perceptive  editorial  on 
this  tragic  situation.  As  this  editorial 
aptly  observes,  the  poorly  conceived  deci- 
sion not  to  grant  Eximbank  financial 
,  underwriting  will  simply  reinforce  the 
efforts  of  those  elements  seeking  an  open 
break  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile.  I  present  herewith,  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record,  this  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial and  urge  that  our  colleagues  give 
it  careful  consideration. 

I  also  include  for  insertion  my  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  the  White 
House  on  this  issue.  I  find  very  little  en- 
couragement in  the  implication  that 
there  must  be  some  quid  pro  quo  before 
further  consideraticoi  can  or  will  be  given 
to  ChUe's  request,  particularly  when  the 
Allende  government — as  noted  in  the 
Post  editorial— has  already  taken  steps 
to  show  its  good  faith  in  recent  compen- 
sation cases.  I  remain  unconvinced 
contrary  to  Mr.  Cook's  assurances,  that 
political  factors  were  not  the  foremost 
of  considerations.  . 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  I4.  1971  ] 
BtTLLTiNG    Chile 

Chile  8  dUpatch  of  a  mlaalon  to  Moecow  to 
buy  eight  Soviet  commercial  Jets  signifies  a 
major  failure  of  American  policy.  ChUe 
wanted  to  buy  three  more  Boeings  for  its 
CTirrently  all-Amerlcan  fleet.  With  Boeing 
gasping  after  the  SST  cutoff,  the  »21  mlUlon 
«le*l  looked  like  a  natural.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, seemingly  recovered  from  the 
Jitters  with  which  It  greeted  the  socialist 
Allende  gwvemment.  had  lent  Santiago  95 
million  to  buy  a  military  plane  and  assorted 
gear.  ChUe  had  made  aaUsfactory  compensa- 
tion arrangements  with  Bethlehem  Steel 
Bank  of  America  and— a  big  one— Cerro  cop- 
per. aU  target*  of  nationalization.  The  »10 
mllllou  loan  Chile  was  seeking  from  the  U  S 
Export-Import  Bank  to  cover  the  Boeing  Jets 
was.  relatively  speaking,  peanuu.  Nobody 
doubted  that  Chile  could  and  would  pay. 

But  Exlmbank.  which  had  led  Santiago  to 
believe  the  Boeing  loan  would  go  through 
drew  back.  Whether  It  was  acting  for  the  two 
large  nationalized  copper  companies  Ana- 
conda and  Kennecott.  whoee  compensation 
ctaima  are  pending,  or  whether  It  was  simply 
a  case  of  the  United  States  Oovemment.  in 
particular  the  Treasury,  wanting  to  play 
tough.  Is  not  clear.  But  Exlmbank  refused 
to  approve  a  loan  for  the  Boeing  jets.  Instead. 
It  B£ked  Chile  to  report  what  it  planned  to 

pay  Anaconda  and  Eteimecott  (and  Cerro 

for  technical  reasons  Its  compensation  figure 
has  not  been  set).  The  Allende  government 
replied  that  these  questions  were  still  In  the 
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works,  and  sent  the  vice  president  of  LAN- 
Chilean  Airline  to  Moscow. 

Now,  In  Washington  the  Exlmbank  state- 
ment to  Chile  Is  described  as  a  routine  bank- 
ing query.  In  Chile  and  throughout  Latin 
America,  however,  the  statement  has  been 
understood — and  properly  so — as  a  classic 
case  of  blg-stlck  diplomacy.  Chileans  of  all 
political  persuasions — Indeed.  Latin  Ameri- 
cans Of  all  political  persuasions — have  Joined 
In  protest  against  it  No  self-respecting  gov- 
ernment, Marxist  or  otherwise,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  dance  a  Jig  for  Henry  Kearns — 
who  is  president  of  Exlm.  And  In  addition  to 
the  manifest  political  Implications,  the  con- 
version of  a  fleet  from  American  to  Russian 
planes  Involves  dlfflcultlea  of  expense,  train- 
ing, spare  parts  and  the  like.  Mr.  Allende 
might  well  have  paused  on  these. 

The  matter  is  not  likely  to  end  with  San- 
tiago's switch  from  Boeings  to  Tupolevs.  how- 
ever. By  forcing  President  Allende  to  buy 
Russian,  the  United  States  surely  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  In  Santiago 
who  wish  to  promorte  a  break  with  Washing- 
ton. The  United  States  will  have  made  it 
measurably  harder  for  Anaconda  and  Kenne- 
cott  to  get  fair  compensation  settlements 
And  it  has  compromised  Itself  throughout 
the  hemisphere. 


AtTctJST   12,  1971. 
The  Preshjent, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  PuaiDENT:  You  will  recall  that 
I  wrote  to  you  early  last  month  to  express 
my  deep  interest  in  the  desire  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile  to  purchase  three  com- 
mercial Jets — two  Boeing  7078  and  one  Boe- 
ing 727 — from  the  United  States  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  In 
my  July  7  letter  I  noted  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  would  be  served 
in  approving  a  Chilean  request  for  Ex-Im 
Bank  financing  and  I  urged  that  the  Chilean 
Governments  request  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

I  was  most  distressed  to  learn  in  this 
mornings  papers  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  refused  to  negotiate  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  with  the  ChUean  Govern- 
ment In  order  that  it  may  purchase  these 
aircraft.  I  believe  this  decision  U  not  only 
unwarranted  and  111 -conceived  but  that  It 
also  casts  very  serious  doubts  over  your  pre- 
viously announced  desire  to  maintain  nor- 
mal relations  with  Chile.  Frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Ex-Im  Bank's  action  is  nothing 
more  than  a  callous  rebuff  to  Chile  and  I  am 
fearful  that  It  will  serve  to  further  strain 
our  already  troubled  relations  with  this 
Latin  American  republic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  primary  basis  of 
the  determination  whether  or  not  to  grant 
Ex-Im  Bank  financing  is  the  applicant's 
credit  worthiness  and  this  should  have  been 
the  basis  upon  which  the  United  States  re- 
sponded to  Chile's  overtures.  However,  it 
would  appear  that  political  considerations 
and  certain  unfounded  apprehensions  took 
precedence  over  economic  factors  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  decision  not  to  grant  aid. 

Consider  the  potential  economic  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  our  financially 
plagued  aerospace  Industry  if  the  purchase 
could  be  made  in  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  news  accounts,  the  only  alternative 
now  open  to  Chile  will  be  to  try  to  purchase 
these  needed  planes  from  the  Soviet  Union — 
a  development  which  our  already  question- 
able image  in  Latin  America  can  111  aflord. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  the  appropriate 
ofHclals  of  your  administration  very  care- 
fully review  the  unfortunate  decision  made 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  thoroughly 
reconsider  ChUe's  request  with  a  view  to- 
ward granting  approval.  I  believe  that  posi- 
tive action  is  long  overdue  In  our  relations 
with  Chile  and  that  approval  of  the  loan 
request    to   purchase    the    planes    may    very 
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well  facilitate  negotiations  now  underway 
In  connection  with  certain  U.S.  Interests  in 
Chile. 

Sincerely, 

Hekman  Baoillo, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Thx  Wnm  House, 
Washington,  September  9,  1971. 
Hon.  HstifAN  Baoulxo, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Ma.  Badoxo:  I  have  inquired  further 
regarding  your  letter  of  August  12  to  the 
President  about  Chile's  Interest  In  acquiring 
three  Boeing  aircraft  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Despite  preas  reports  to  the  oontr&ry,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  far  from  refusing  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  Chilean  represenu- 
tives,  has  held  some  discussions  already  and 
Is  entirely  prepared  and  willing  for  these  dis- 
cussions to  continue.  The  Bank  has  been,  and 
remains,  interested  m  obtaining  Informatloa 
on  Chile's  intentions  regarding  its  various 
international  financial  obligations.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  information  would  be  of 
legitimate  interest  to  any  potential  creditor, 
and  that  the  Bank  Is  aotlng  in  a  way  de- 
signed to  meet  its  reeponsibllitles  for  the 
taxpayers'  funds  appropriated  to  It  by  the 
Congress.  Thus  normal  banking  and  finan- 
cial criteria,  and  not  political  oonslderations, 
underlie  the  Bank's  position. 

At  the  s&me  time  we  have  very  much  In 
mind  the  oonoerns  you  express  over  the  state 
of  our  aerosp>ace  industry,  our  relations  with 
Chile,  and  particular  U.S.  interests  in  that 
country,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  these  mat- 
ters  are   t>elng   very   carefully   considered. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  K.  Cook. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 


SALMON  FACING  DEATH  RATE  OP 
90  PERCENT  IN  NEXT  3  YEARS  IN 
WASHINGTON   STATE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  alarming 
amount  of  toxic  concentrations  of  dis- 
solved nitrogen  persists  from  the  most 
upstream  dams  on  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers  threatening  the  future  of 
salmon  and  steelhead.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  Region  10 
oflBce  in  Seattle,  has  just  released  a  re- 
port that  states  the  anadromous  fish  of 
the  Columbia  Basin,  a  major  regional 
and  national  resource,  due  to  this  condi- 
tion in  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers, 
could  be  reduced  to  10  percent  of  its  pres- 
ent size  within  3  years. 

To  save  this  national  resource  and  the 
great  American  salmon  fishing  industry, 
Congress  and  Federal  agencies  must  im- 
plement aggressive  strategy  for  an  early 
and  effective  reduction  of  dissolved  ni- 
trogen concentrations  in  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  Rivers. 

Nitrogen  supersaturatlon  is  caused 
when  river  flow  must  be  passed  over  the 
spillways  of  the  main  stem  hydroelectric 
dams.  Air,  which  is  79  percent  nitrogm. 
is  entrained  in  the  flow  as  it  passes  over 
the  spillways  and.  as  the  water  plunges 
into  the  deep  stilling  basin  below  the 
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dams,  the  Increased  pressure  and  turbu- 
lence force  the  gasses  in  the  air  to  dis- 
solve in  the  water.  TTiis  is  causing  the 
deaths  of  uncounted  thousands  of  sal- 
mon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  causes  are  well-docu- 
mented. Now,  we  must  turn  to  solutions 
and  we  must  do  it  rapidly.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers,  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  Oregon  and  Washington  fish- 
eries agencies  have  worked  diligently 
during  the  past  year  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  short-term  and  long-range  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  nitrogen  super- 
saturation. 

Now,  however,  with  the  EPA  report  on 
this  serious  problem,  I  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  meet  the  problem,  and 
submit  it  to  Congress  hastily.  There  are 
many  reconunendations  that  can  be  ac- 
complished at  the  local  level,  and  I  urge 
local  agencies  to  set  about  their  work. 
But,  here  in  the  Congress  we  have  an 
obligation  to  save  an  essential  resource 
from  extinction.  Today,  I  have  written 
Secretary  of  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton seeking  immediate  attenticm  to  the 
legislative  needs  to  save  these  salmon. 


EEOC:   STRENGTHEN  IT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  EInforcement 
Act  of  1971  represents  a  major  commit- 
ment by  Congress  to  the  concept  of  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans. 

Until  now,  the  Federal  Government 
has  said  much,  but  done  too  little.  How- 
ever, I  am  realistic  enough  to  recognize 
that  H.R.  1746  is  not  a  cure-all  for  the 
inequities  that  plague  our  society. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
will  have  significant  enforcement  powers 
for  the  first  time. 

Congress,  in  enacting  this  legislation, 
finally  will  put  employers  on  notice  that 
discrimination  in  hiring  and  employ- 
ment will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Transferring  the  OfiQce  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  the  EEOC  Is  a  major 
step  toward  unifying  our  efforts  in  the 
war  against  discrimination.  Bringing 
smaller  employers  and  unions,  as  well 
as  State  and  local  governmental  employ- 
ees under  the  umbrella  of  Federal  pro- 
tection Is  a  significant  milestone. 

The  battle  will  continue,  however,  un- 
til each  and  every  employer  in  this  Na- 
tion realizes  that  swift  legal  action  will 
follow  any  discriminatory  behavior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  KR.  1746.  As  the  representa- 
tive of  a  constituency  composed  pri- 
marily of  members  of  minority  groups,  I 
know  that  this  bill  will  have  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  their  lives.  They  will 
not  be  deceived  into  thinking  this  bill 
does  everything,  but  It  will  give  them 
hope  that  their  Government  has  made 
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a  commitment  to  stopping  the  discrimi- 
nation that  relegates  so  many  of  them 
to  menial  jobs  and  inadequate  pay. 

At  a  time  when  President  Nixon  tells 
us  that  any  type  of  work  is  preferable 
than  welfare,  he  speaks  in  ignorance  of 
the  discrimination  that  bars  those  with 
black  or  brown  skin  from  many  jobs.  He 
speaks  in  ignorance  of  the  discrimina- 
tion that  prevents  many  women  from 
being  promoted,  despite  their  ability.  He 
speaks  in  ignorance  of  the  discrimination 
that  keeps  Spanish -speaking  citizens 
from  being  hired. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  sup- 
porting H.R.  1746. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 
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joined  two  southern  Minnesota  counties 
in  plarming  for  their  health  care  needs. 
This  is,  according  to  Mr.  Eustis,  one  of 
the  first  steps  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
lack  of  intelligent  planning  In  various 
rural  areas.  As  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Federal  comprehensive  health  planning 
program,  Mr.  Eustis  urged  continued  con- 
gressional support  for  an  expansion  of 
the  activities  of  this  program.  Specifical- 
ly, he  suggested  that  comprehensive 
health  planning  groups  should  have  not 
only  review  authority  but  also  authority 
to  initiate  programs  and  possibly  run 
some. 

This  idea  deserves  a  great  deal  more 
thought  on  all  levels  of  government  and 
may  be  one  of  the  ways  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  health  care  in  rural  settings. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  testimony  I 
received  at  the  Minneapolis  health  hear- 
ings included  remarks  by  Dr.  Matt 
Plasha  and  Mr.  Warren  Eustis  concern- 
ing the  problems  of  rural  health  care. 

Dr.  Plasha  is  a  general  practitioner 
and  a  member  of  a  mixed  specialty  group 
in  Coon  Rapids,  Minn.  He  pointed  out 
three  areas  of  concern  as  they  relate  to 
his  area.  First,  he  discussed  the  physician 
shortage.  There  is  a  shortage  of  prac- 
ticing physicians  who  actually  see  those 
who  are  sick.  He  estimated  that  only  50 
percent  of  all  doctors  in  the  area  see 
patients.  He  pointed  to  the  lack  of  family 
physicians. 

Specialists,  according  to  Dr.  Plasha, 
greatly  outnumber  general  practitioners 
today.  In  1947  approximately  75  percent 
of  physicians  beginning  practice  were 
general  practitioners,  but  in  1971  approx- 
imately 75  percent  of  physicians  begin- 
ning practice  were  specialists  of  one  sort 
or  another. 

Second,  he  discussed  the  assistance 
given  by  paramedical  personnel.  He  dis- 
cussed the  legal  problems  that  arise  when 
emplojring  individuals  with  only  some 
medical  trsdning.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  question  of  licensure  was  one  of  the 
central  questions  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  expanding  trained  medical 
personnel.  Third,  Dr.  Plasha  discussed 
some  of  the  costs  that  lead  to  inflation  in 
doctors'  fees.  For  example,  the  problem  of 
malpractice  forces  doctors  to  practice  a 
much  more  defensive  tj^pe  of  medicine. 
In  Dr.  Plasha 's  opinion,  doctors  order  ad- 
ditional, and  at  times,  unnecessary  tests 
in  order  to  be  protected  against  any 
possible  eventuality.  In  some  States  mal- 
practice insurance  is  tmavallable.  As  a 
related  problem.  Dr.  Plasha  pointed  out 
that  much  more  medical  service  could  be 
provided  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

Mr.  Warren  EusUs,  an  attorney  rep- 
resenting the  Upper  Midwest  Research 
and  Development  Council,  discussed 
some  of  the  less  evident  problems  of 
bringing  medical  care  to  riu-al  areas.  Mr. 
Ehistis  has  had  a  central  role  in  develop- 
ing a  regional  approach  to  medical  prob- 
lems and  had  requested  funding  for  the 
Freeborn-Mower  project.  This  proposal 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   THE   SISTER   CITY 
PROGRAM    OF   REDONDO   BEACH. 

CALIF. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  international  relations  can  be 
approached  on  two  levels.  We  can  negoti- 
ate between  leaders  of  nations  in  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  relations  from  the  top. 
but  a  far  more  effective  method  is  to 
bring  individuals  into  contact  to  improve 
international  rapport  through  interper- 
sonal relationships. 

The  city  of  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  a 
portion  of  which  lies  within  my  district, 
has  demonstrated  for  a  number  of  years 
the  value  of  the  second  approach  through 
the  outstanding  success  of  its  Sister  City 
program.  This  Friday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1971.  in  Washington,  D.C,  ap- 
propriate tribute  will  be  paid  to  that 
program  by  the  Town  AfiBliation  Associa- 
tion as  the  city  in  the  25,000  to  75,000 
population  category  with  the  best  overall 
Sister  City  program.  Of  course,  the  honor 
of  Redondo  Beach's  selection  also  refiects 
upon  her  two  sister  cities.  La  Paz  and 
Ensenada,  Mexico. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Helen  P. 
Colwell,  chairman  of  the  Redondo  Beach 
sister  city  program,  this  effort  has  be- 
come more  than  a  stu-fsu;e  program  of 
annual  visits  between  dignitaries  of  the 
cities  involved.  Instead,  it  has  become  an 
example  of  international  cooperation  and 
mutual  assistance  between  the  three 
communities.  Rather  than  two  separate 
programs  with  the  two  Mexican  cities, 
there  has  been  a  spirit  of  tri-cityhood 
that  has  fostered  increased  fellowship 
between  La  Paz  and  Ensenada  sis  well. 

In  recognition  of  Mrs.  Colwell's  per- 
sonal leadership  in  the  success  of  the 
program,  she  has  been  asked  to  be  a 
member  of  a  special  task  force  on  plan- 
ning for  the  future  to  meet  during  the 
TAA  convention  this  week  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Redondo  Beach  began  its  sister  city 
activities  in  1960,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Robert  Curry,  former  publisher  of  the 
South  Bay  Etekily  Breeze,  who  had  spent 
much  time  in  La  Paz  and  had  noticed 
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many  similarities  in  the  two  communi- 
ties. Mr.  Curry  encouraged  Redondo 
Beach  officials  to  visit  La  Paz  and.  as  a 
result,  the  affiliation  between  the  two 
cities  was  agreed  upon.  In  1963,  £nsenada 
approached  Redondo  Beach  about  a  sim- 
ilar program  and  was  soon  included  as 
the  third  sister  in  a  tri-city  relation- 
ship. 

This  year,  the  program,  which  has 
always  been  organized  on  the  basis  of 
Individual  members  rather  than  member 
organizations.  Included  2,192  Redondo 
Beach  members.  1,411  from  La  Paz.  and 
1.531  in  Ensenada.  As  a  result  of  the 
program.  Redondo  Beach  residents  paid 
1,923  visits  to  La  Paz  and  3,114  to  Ense- 
nada, and  1.925  visitors  from  La  Paz  and 
3,317  from  Ensenada  came  to  Redondo 
Beach  for  periods  of  from  3  days  to  a 
year. 

But  those  are  only  the  statistics;  let  us 
look  at  the  results. 

A  free  dental  clinic  was  established  as 
a  Joint  sister  city  project  last  year,  with 
an  additional  $30,000  worth  of  supplies 
donated  and  delivered  this  year.  Also, 
120,000  in  medical  supplies  has  been  sent 
to  La  Paz  for  a  60-bed  clinical  hospital, 
the  Red  Cross,  and  the  medical  cUnic  for 
working  mothers  and  their  children.  In 
Ensenada,  a  sister  city  parkette  has  been 
built  on  land  secured  through  the  efforts 
of  their  sister  city  committee,  with 
$7,000  worth  of  modem  playground 
equipment  provided  by  their  counterparts 
in  Redondo  Beach.  When  a  similar  proj- 
ect was  launched  this  year  for  La  Paz,  a 
local  trucking  company  donated  trans- 
portation for  the  playground  fixtures 
from  Redondo  Beach  to  Ensenada;  from 
there  it  was  shipped  to  La  Paz  by  boat. 

Special  courses  have  been  added  in  the 
schools  of  Redondo  Beach  to  provide  a 
greater  imderstanding  of  the  language 
and  cultiu-e  of  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the 
sister  city  relationship.  Because  both  of 
the  Mexican  cities  in  the  program  are  on 
the  Baja  California  Peninsula,  special 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  that  area  in 
the  school  programs.  Student  exchange 
programs  in  the  three  cities  have  in- 
volved nearly  48,000  persons  in  the  inter- 
national relations  activities  on  a  personal 
basis.  A  "pot  luck"  dinner  in  Redondo 
Beach,  limited  to  the  immediate  fami- 
lies of  those  hosting  a  musical  group 
from  Ensenada,  brought  700  persons  to 
the  dinner.  The  families  adopted  these 
young  people  "not  just  for  that  week,  but 
'for  always',"  Mrs.  Colwell  reports. 

Special  sister  cities  fesUvltles  have 
been  organized  in  all  three  cities,  and  the 
calendar  of  events  alone  took  three  pages 
of  Mrs.  Colwell's  report  on  this  year's 
activities. 

The  number  of  individual  persons  in- 
volved totaled  more  than  half  a  million 
people  among  the  three  communities. 
Even  allowing  for  repeated  participation 
and  the  crowds  of  80,000  or  more  drawn 
for  major  festivals,  these  are  impres- 
sive numbers  for  three  cities  whose  com- 
bined populations  total  less  than  200,000 

Bo,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  award  is 
presented  this  Friday  to  Redondo  Beach 
for  the  best  overall  sister  city  program 
in  her  population  class,  Mrs.  Colwell  and 
her  committee  will  have  done  the  work. 
The  citizens  of  the  three  cities  will  have 
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had  the  experience  and  satisfaction  of 
making  lasting  friendships.  And,  the 
whole  world  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
better  international  relations. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  SUPPORTED  BY  GOVER- 
NOR'S COMMISSION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  press  release  Issued  by  the 
Nebraska  Governor's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women.  Of  particular  Interest 
are  the  diverse  groups  supporting  the 
Equal  Rights  for  Men  and  Women 
amendment  without  change  or  amend- 
ments. We  will  be  considering  this  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  next  Wednesday,  and 
I  feel  that  all  Members  would  find  this 
press  release  of  interest  while  ponder- 
ing the  question  of  whether  we  are  finally 
going  to  make  full  human  rights  for 
women  the  law  of  our  great  land. 

The  press  release  follows : 
Pkcss  Rxlkase 

Members  of  the  first  statutory  Governor's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  have 
voted  unanimovis  support  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  In  Its  orlgLnal  wording.  The 
amendment  Is  scheduled  for  September  15 
action  In  Congress  when  two  amendments 
to  the  original  bill  will  be  debated  and 
voted  upon. 

The  action  was  taken  at  a  recent  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  the  commission  in  Lin- 
coln. (Sat.  Aug.  28)  According  to  Mrs.  Helen 
Haggle,  Lincoln,  chairman  of  the  new  com- 
mission, women  and  men  in  Nebraska  are 
urged  to  write  members  of  the  Nebraska  Con- 
gressional delegation  in  support  of  the  orlgjl- 
nal  amendment  by  September  10. 

The  text  of  the  original  amendment  Is. 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 
The  bi-partisan  proposal  to  amend  the  VS. 
Constitution  would  enable  Congress  to  en- 
force the  provtslons  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. The  amendment  would  not  take  effect 
until  two  years  after  date  ot  ratification. 

Over  40  national  organizations  have  en- 
dorsed the  Ek)ual  Rights  Amendment  In  Its 
original  form.  Eleven  state  legislatures  have 
petitioned  Congress  for  its  adoption.  It  has 
received  the  support  of  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson  and  Nixon. 

National  organizations  supporting  the 
amendment  who  have  Nebraska  representa- 
tion are:  Oeneral  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs;  National  Edu- 
cation Association;  American  Women  in 
Radio  and  Television:  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union;  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women's  Clubs;  American  Associ- 
ation of  College  Deans;  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women;  Soroptlmlst  Federation  of 
the  Americas;  American  Society  of  Women 
Certified  Public  Accountants;  Zonta;  Na- 
tional Democratic  Committee;  National  Re- 
publican Committee:  American  Association 
of  University  Women:  Quota  International; 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Ladies  of  the 
Grand  Army;  United  Presbyterian  Women; 
United  Presbyterian  Church;  B'nal  B'rlth 
Women;  Women's  Kqulty  Action  League: 
Unitarian  Universallst  Women's  Federation. 

Offices   of    the    first    statutory    Governor's 
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Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  are: 
Mrs.  Helen  Haggle,  chairman,  Mrs.  Betty 
Jeanne  Holcomb-KeUer,  vice-chairman,  Mrs. 
Venette  Creager,  secretary,  all  of  Lincoln  and 
Mrs.  Arlene  Travnlcck,  treasurer,  WUber. 

Other  members  are:  Mrs.  Sue  Morrlssey, 
Kearney;  Mrs.  Mae  Huerta,  Scottabluff;  Mrs! 
Emmett  Smith.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Plttman,  both 
of  Omaha;  Mrs.  Madeline  Coder,  Wellfleet; 
Mrs.  P.  R.  Beacom,  South  Sioux  City;  Mn'. 
Marian  KJar.  Lexington;  Mrs.  Rose  Lute, 
Ogallala:  Mrs.  Tom  Tldeman.  Hartington; 
Mrs.  Robert  Carlson,  Blair;  Mrs.  Marllu  El- 
lerboek.   Bellevue. 

Lincoln  members  include :  Dr.  Anne  Camp- 
bell, Mrs.  Virginia  Portsche.  Mrs.  Fran  White, 
Mrs.  Katiiryn  Braeman,  Mrs.  Lucy  Novels, 
Mrs.  Melba  Scott,  Mrs.  Helen  Laseek,  Mrs. 
Helene  Krlvosha. 


DIAL-A-FRIEND 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  coNKKmctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  September  IS,  1971 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  com- 
fortlng  voice  In  time  of  stress  can  be  a 
welcome  sound  for  those  who  are  In 
need.  For  people  who  feel  they  have  no 
friends,  trying  times  can  become  des- 
perate hours  and  the  question,  "Where  to 
turn?"  can  become  a  haunting  one. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  group  of 
compassionate  citizens  in  my  congres- 
sional district  have  come  together  to  fill 
that  void.  By  simply  picking  up  a  phone, 
people  with  problems  can  now  "Dial-a- 
Friend"  in  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  area. 

This  is  an  outstanding  service,  Mr. 
Speaker,  performed  by  volunteers  whose 
only  reward  is  the  satisfaction  of  assist- 
ing someone  in  need.  I  would  add  that 
there  can  be  no  greater  reward  than 
that. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
saluting  this  anonymous  battalion  of 
good  Samaritans  and  their  leader,  Mrs. 
Earl  Weyant  of  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bridgeport 
Post  took  an  in-depth  look  at  the  work- 
ings of  "Dial-a-Friend"  and  I  would  like 
to  share  that  fine  account,  written  by 
Margaret  McCarthy,  with  you  now: 
"DiAL-A-FauND"  Hot  Lntx  Is  Humkxnc  WrrH 

COMTOIT,  AdVIC*  to  THI  TaolTBLKD 

(By  Margaret  McCarthy) 

An  80-year-old  woman  is  lonely  and  has  no 
one  to  talk  to  ...  A  teenage  girl  is  unwed 
and  pregnant  and  doesn't  know  how  to  t«U 
her  parents  ...  A  married  woman  has  an 
alcoholic  husband  and  threatens  suicide. 

What  do  these  people  have  In  common? 

They,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other  trou- 
bled persons,  have  taken  advantage  of  a  tele- 
phone service  called  Dlal-A-Friend  (D-A-F), 
which  was  organized  slightly  over  a  year  ago. 

A  person  who  wants  a  listener  or  advice 
calls  the  hotline  number  (37&-6904),  which 
puts  them  in  contact  with  one  of  35  volun- 
teers who  man  the  phones  seven  nights  a 
week  from  7  to  11  p.m. 

Volunteers  have  to  be  at  leaat  18  yean  dd. 
Bach  works  at  D-A-P  about  one  night  a  week 
at  a  location  that  the  D-A-P  prefers  to  keep 
unpubllclzed. 

Am.ong  Its  accomplishments  since  its  birth 
on  June  24,  1070,  D-A-F  has  saved  the  life 
of  a  drug  addict  who  took  an  overdose  of  nar- 
cotics;   prevented  suicides:    talked  children 
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out  of  running  away  from  home,  and  given 
advloe  to  the  lovelorn. 

It  also  acts  as  a  referral  service,  giving  call- 
ers phone  numbers  of  agencies  such  as  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  and  or  Planned  Parent- 
hood. 

KUCa  HXIJ>  AVirT.tBT.K 

"People  arent  aware  of  all  the  help  that 
is  available  to  them,"  says  Mrs.  Mary  Weyant, 
D-A-F's  director  aH  volunteer  training. 

She  attrlbut«8  the  success  of  D-A-F  to  the 
fact  that  vcriunteers  take  all  calls  very  seri- 
ously. 

"Callers  know  we're  Interested,"  she  says. 

Mrs.  Weyant  explains  that  no  calls  are 
shrugged  off  as  unimportant  or  practical 
Jokes.  "It's  usually  easy  to  tell  if  a  caller  is 
sincere  by  the  way  be  talks  and  expresses 
himself,"  she  says. 

However,  a  volunteer  who  suspects  a  prac- 
tical Joker  doesn't  say,  "You're  Joking,"  and 
then  hang  up. 

"There's  always  a  chance  that  It  is  not  a 
Joke,"  Mrs.  Weyant  says. 

If  a  volunteer  feels  the  call  is  a  hoax, 
he  stUl  treats  It  as  a  sincere  call.  "We  some- 
times get  a  caller  who's  hysterically  laughing 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  hoax,  but  it  could  be  a 
nervous  reaction,"  Mrs.  Weyant  explains. 

According  to  Mrs.  Weyant,  another  reason 
for  the  success  of  D-A-F  is  the  rule  that 
there  must  be  no  personal  contact  between 
the  caller  and  the  volunteer. 

A  caller  has  an  easier  time  talking  If  he 
knows  he's  never  going  to  have  to  face  the 
person  on  the  other  end  of  the  telephone, 
she  explains. 

NO  PEBSON/U:,  coktact 

Do  the  callers  ever  ask  to  meet  the  volun- 
teers? "Oh,  yes."  Mrs.  Weyant  replies,  "but 
there  is  no  personal  contact  whatsoever.  It 
is  a  strict  rule."  she  says,  and  adds  that  the 
organization  would  turn  out  to  be  a  dating 
service  If  the  rule  was  broken. 

The  only  exception  to  the  "strict  rule"  Is 
in  the  case  of  a  suicide  threat.  One  D-A-F 
staff  member  exclusively  handles  suicides.  He 
is  the  only  i>erson  on  the  staff  allowed  to 
leave  the  office  and  go  to  the  homes  of  callers. 

"We  don't  play  with  suicides,"  says  Mrs. 
Weyant. 

Volunteers  must  go  through  a  two-week 
training  period  before  they  can  take  calls. 
Mrs.  Weyant  coaches  them  on  how  to  talk 
to  people  on  the  phone,  and  how  to  cope 
with  the  types  of  calls  that  come  in.  Calls 
range  from  a  child  who  is  afraid  of  the  dark 
to  suicides. 

After  the  two-week  training  period,  the 
new  volunteer  is  watched  very  carefully  for 
a  four-week  probation  period. 

Guest  speakers  on  such  subjects  as  Planned 
Parenthood,  homosexuality  and  non-violent 
action,  are  scheduled  to  speak  to  the  volun- 
teers to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  subjects 
they  may  have  to  deal  with. 

Reading  material  is  also  made  available  to 
the  volunteers, 

CALL  D-A-r    Nt7MBn 

Persons  Interested  in  becoming  volunteers 
should  call  the  D-A-P  number  and  ask  for 
"Mary"  or  "Sue." 

Telephone  conversations  between  callers 
and  volunteers  are  sometimes  more  than  four 
hours  long,  Mrs.  Weyant  reports.  It  has  been 
proven  that  keeping  a  person  on  the  phone 
can  be  a  llfesaver. 

One  night,  a  p>erson  who  had  Just  taken 
an  overdose  of  narcotics  called.  "The  Im- 
portant thing  to  do  in  this  instance  Is  keep 
the  person  awake,"  Mrs.  Weyant  explains. 
The  volunteer  succeeded  and  also  persuaded 
the  caller  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

According  to  a  letter  sent  to  D-A-F  by 
friends  of  this  caller,  the  doctor  on  duty  In 
the  hospital's  emergency  room  that  night 
said  D-A-P  had  saved  his  life. 

"That  person  Is  now  cured  of  his  drug 
problem,  and  is  a  regular  caller,"  says  Mrs. 
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Weyant.  He  keeps  D-A-F  Informed  of  where 
he  la  working  and  what  b«  Is  doing. 

"Those  who  are  actually  cured  of  narcotlca 
addiction  and  alcoboUsm  are  few  and  far 
between,"  she  adds. 

Mrs.  Weyant  claims  that  many  pec^le  call 
D-A-F  back  to  tell  how  a  volunteer's  advice 
helped. 

"Some  farmer  addicts  call  every  night  to 
boast:  'I'm  itot  taking  anything  tonight,'  * 
she  relates. 

PHONXS  XVXBT  NIGHT 

A  lonely  86-year-oid  woman  calls  every 
night.  Volunteers  talk  to  her  to  keep  her 
company.  As  a  mark  of  her  appreciation,  she 
sent  D-A-F  $2. 

Sometimes  volunteers  refer  lonely  persons 
to  other  lonely  persona. 

Some  sons  and  daughters  of  people  In  con- 
valescent homes  request  D-A-F  to  call  their 
parents.  "The  family  of  a  lonely  person  may 
visit  every  night,  but  It's  those  In-between 
hours  that  are  important,"  Mrs.  Weyant  says. 

D-A-F  doesnt  receive  calls  only  from 
adults.  Young  runaways,  students  seeking 
help  with  homework,  and  children  7  and  over 
who  want  dating  advice  are  frequent  callen, 
Mrs.  Weyant  says. 

"We  have  to  explain  to  runaways  the  dis- 
advantages of  running  away  from  home," 
she  says,  and  adds,  "I  think  kids  want  to  go 
home,  but  they  have  to  be  pushed." 

If  they  refvise  to  go  home  that  night, 
D-A-F  refers  them  to  a  place  where  they  can 
spend  the  night,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army. 

Callers  do  not  know  the  age  of  the  volun- 
teer they  are  speaking  to.  "Sometimes  you 
tell  the  truth  about  your  age,  sometimes  you 
lie,"  Mrs.  Weyant  reports.  "If  they  want  you 
to  be  21,  you're  21." 

irXTXa  LACKS  CALLS 

The  number  of  calls  D-A-F  receives  In  a 
night  varies,  but,  according  to  Mrs.  Weyant 
there  has  never  been  a  night  with  no  calls. 
The  number  of  calls  ranges  from  about  eight 
to  30  nightly. 

D-A-P  receives  funds  primarily  from  do- 
nations. The  town  of  Stratford,  as  of  Aug.  1, 
Is  paying  D-A-F  telephone  bUls. 

In  December,  1970,  a  proposal  was  made 
in  the  Stratford  Town  councU  that  the  budg- 
et Include  $23,700  for  the  hot  line.  This  allot- 
ment would  have  extended  the  service  to  24 
hours  a  day. 

Under  the  proposal,  two  t>ersons  would  have 
been  hired  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  two 
from  midnight  to  8  a.m.  Also,  $13,000  of  the 
proposed  allotments  would  have  gone  to  the 
program  leadership. 

However,  the  prc^xjsal  was  not  passed  and 
the  funds  were  not  app>ropriated. 


WE  SHALL  NOT  REST  .  .  ." 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  IS.  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  needlessly  cruel  aspects  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  has  been  the  intransi- 
gence of  the  North  Vietnamese  regard- 
ing our  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  working  for 
an  end  to  this  conflict  and  to  the  safe 
return  home  of  all  of  our  men  are  ever 
mindful  of  these  more  than  1,550  Ameri- 
cans and  of  the  anguish  borne  by  their 
families  and  friends. 

As  we  continue  up  the  road  toward 
peace,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  words  of 
Defense  Secretary  Laird,  spoken  a  few 
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months  ago  at  the  annual  conventicm  of 
the  National  Broadcasters.  He  said,  in 
part: 

Oxir  ultimate  objective  Is  to  bring  the  pris- 
oners back  home  and  reunite  them  with  their 
loved  ones  ...  I  need  not  point  out  the  need- 
less human  tragedy  which  results  from 
Hanoi's  policy  toward  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  missing.  It  is  tragic  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  held  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  la 
tragic  for  wives  and  parents,  and  chUdren 
here  In  our  country — particularly  for  those 
who  do  not  know  the  fate  of  the  mun  who 
went  off  to  this  conflict.  The  courage  that 
these  men  and  their  families  dlq>lay  com- 
mands our  awe  and  admiration.  ...  We  shall 
not  rest  until  every  American  who  Is  a  pris- 
oner comes  home  again  to  Uve  out  his  life  In 
peace. 


EVENTS     MARK     DEDICATION     OP 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  SITE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   Krw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  be  present  at  two 
significant  events  in  the  history  of  our 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  this  past  weekend. 

Tuesday,  September  14,  was  the  70th 
anniversary  of  the  date  on  which  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  oflQce  as 
President  following  the  tragic  death  of 
William  McKlnley. 

The  administration  of  the  oath  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  in  a  stately  mansion  on 
what  is  easily  the  most  famous  street  in 
my  home  city  of  Buffalo. 

The  beautiful  structure  at  641  Dela- 
ware Ave.,  was  at  that  time  the  home  of 
Ansley  Wilcox  and  was  pressed  into  use 
after  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  rushed  back  to 
Buffalo  after  learning  that  President  Mc- 
Klnley's  condition  had  taken  a  critical 
turn. 

Last  Saturday,  a  large  number  of  Buf- 
falonians  and  others  gathered  at  the  pre- 
,  view  event  known  as  the  "Contributors 
Reception."  Attending  were  those  many, 
many  people  who  had  a  j)art  in  restoring 
the  Wilcox  mansion  to  the  way  it  looked 
the  day  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  his 
oath.  TTiis,  of  course,  was  even  broiuler 
than  a  community  project. 

I  am  proud  of  my  own  role  In  this 
project  which  culminated  In  1966,  when 
then  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
signed  into  law  legislation  designating 
the  Ansley  Wilcox  mansion  as  a  national 
historic  site. 

Obtaining  enactment  of  the  legislation 
was  a  long  and  frustrating  exercise  for 
me  and  the  many  cooperating  Buffa- 
lonians  who  were  determined  to  save  this 
historic  site  from  demolition. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  my  sponsor- 
ship of  the  enabling  legislation  which 
gave  me  the  pleasant  task  of  taking  part 
in  last  Saturday's  reception  and  in  the 
formal  dedication  ceremony  on  Tues- 
day morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  an  interesting  historical  sum- 
mary of  that  emotional  event  70  years 
ago,  also  a  story  on  the  reception  last 
Saturday. 

The  articles  follow: 
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Wilcox  Hansicn  Hku>8  Recall  Hxstobt  Hox 

(By  RtUph  W.  Loew) 

Sevanty  years  ago  today  at  6  a  jn.,  Theodore 
Boosevelt  and  his  family  were  cUmfblng  Mt. 
tCarcy.  At  the  lake  called  "Tear  In  the 
Clouds,"  the  family  parted  allowing  the  Tlce 
president  and  his  older  boys  to  push  up  to- 
ward the  peak.  It  was  not  a  light-hearted 
climb. 

Just  a  week  eatUN',  a  erased  man  had  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  Roosevelt  had  hurried  to 
Buffalo.  Now  he  had  returned  to  his  beloved 
mountain  hike,  encouraged  by  the  confident 
statements  of  the  attending  physicians  who 
assured  him  that  the  president  was  recover- 
ing. 

The  hikers  returned  to  the  timber  line  for 
lunch,  coming  through  fog  and  then  eating 
In  the  wet  and  comfortable  rain.  It  was  there 
that  they  heard  a  signal,  pre-arranged,  and 
Roosevelt  answered  by  firing  his  own  gun. 

At  5  pjn.  he  met  the  messenger  who  told 
that  President  McKlnley  was  dying.  That  be- 
gan the  all-night  Journey  that  brought  him 
down  the  mountain,  then  35  mUes  by  horse 
and  buckboard.  It  was  almost  dawn  when  be 
reached  the  train  and  learned  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  dead. 

TOOK  OATH  ON  AUUVAL 

He  reached  Buffalo  on  the  14th  at  about  3 
pjn.  aixd  soon  took  the  oath  of  office  at  the 
Wilcox  Mansion,  the  bouse  which  has  now 
been  restored  to  a  grateful  city. 

Reading  this  history  again  we  are  aware 
that  our  own  troiibled  period  is  not  the  first 
age  of  anxiety.  Toynbee  tells  us  that  It  Is  the 
obligation  of  the  historian  to  remind  us  that 
aelf-centeredness  Is  an  Intellectual  error  as 
well  as  moral  error.  The  historian  places  the 
present  In  the  context  of  life  and  death. 

We  are  all  Indebted  In  Buffalo  to  those 
jjersistent  and  Imaginative  citizens  who  have 
restored  this  mansion  and  brought  an  aware- 
ness of  history  to  us. 

It  Is  much  more  than  a  museum-piece 
or  a  local  monument.  It  serves  as  a  very 
Impressive  reminder  that  Delaware  Ave.  was 
once  one  of  the  nation's  most  beautiful  ave- 
nues, that  important  and  poignant  history 
transpired  here  and  we  who  live  in  these 
revolutionary  times  are  not  the  first  to  have 
had  to  deal  with  tough  realities. 

FORM    IS    SHAPK    OF    CONTENT 

The  famous  artist  Ben  Shahn  (whose  ar- 
tistry graces  Temple  Beth  Zlon.  another  tri- 
umph for  Delaware  Ave.)  has  written.  "Form 
Is  the  visible  shape  of  all  man's  growth;  It  Is 
the  living  picture  of  his  tribe  at  its  most 
primitive,  and  of  Its  clvlUzatlon  at  its  most 
sophisticated  state.  Form  Ls  the  many  faces 
of  the  legend — bardic,  epic,  sculptural,  mu- 
sical, pictorial,  architectural;  it  is  the  in- 
finite images  of  religion;  It  is  the  expression 
and  the  remnant  of  self.  Form  is  the  shape 
of  content." 

It  is  this  reminder  of  the  content  of  our 
history  and  our  necessary  dealing  with  life's 
urgencies  which  Is  embodied  In  the  form 
of  this  mansion.  It  Is  not  In  its  dignified 
architecture  alone,  although  that's  impres- 
sively Important.  It  Is  that  It  has  become 
Involved  with  the  crossroads  of  Important 
history. 

Seventy  years  ago  Is  not  so  long  In  the 
span  of  history.  Yet  think  of  the  enormous 
events  that  have  occxirred  In  our  country 
since  that  day  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  stood 
with  tear-fllled  eyes  and  emotion-filled  spirit 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President. 

It  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  New 
York  City  was  to  have  Its  own  native  son 
In  the  White  House. 

Pesslmlsu  were  certain  that  this  man  who 
didn't  fit  the  easy  categories  was  going  to 
run  wild.  Seven  and  a  half  years  later  his- 
torians were  writing  of  the  significant  leg- 
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Islatlon  and  of  the  Indelible  mark  on  history 
that  had  been  made  by  this  man.  And  It 
began  here. 

We're  grateful  today  for  the  restoration 
of  a  significant  house  which  is  now  a  national 
memorial.  It  Is  equally  Important  for  us  to 
restore  the  quality  of  confident  courage 
which  marked  the  history  we  recall. 


(Prom  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
Sept.  12.  1971] 

President's  Kin  Lattd  Rxstoration 

(By  Betty  Ott  Plants) 

"An  example  of  outstanding  recognition  to 
Poppa"  was  Mrs.  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth's 
message  for  guests  attending  the  Contribu- 
tors Reception  opening  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Inaugiu-al  National  Historic  Site 
at  841  Delaware  Ave.  Saturday  afternoon. 

Unable  to  attend  in  person,  Mrs.  Long- 
worth  who  Is  87  and  lives  in  Washington, 
sent  her  message  with  Floyd  B.  Taylor,  a 
landmarks  specialist  of  the  National  Park 
Service  Dept. 

Messages  also  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Elthel 
Roosevelt  Derby  of  ProtorsvUle,  Vt.,  and 
Archibald  B  Roosevelt  of  Hobe  Sound.  Fla. 
who,  with  Mrs.  Longworth,  are  the  surviving 
children  of  the  late  President.  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  historic  site  formerly  was  known  as 
the  Wilcox  Mansion.  It  was  the  home  where 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  Sept.  14.  1901.  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  the  26th  president  of 
the  United  States  following  the  assassination 
of  President  McKlnley. 

CHILDREN    ARE    APPRECIATIVE 

Archibald  Roosevelt  wrote  that  he  regret- 
ted not  being  able  to  attend  since  he  Is  mov- 
ing from  Long  Island  to  Florida,  and  is  set- 
ting up  his  new  home.  Mrs.  Ethel  Roosevelt 
also  wrote  to  express  her  deep  appreciation 
to  "the  wonderful  people  and  groups  who 
made  this  possible."  She  hoped  that  all  con- 
nected with  the  restoration  would  come  to 
Sagamore  Hill,  the  Roosevelt  family  home- 
stead In  Oyster  Bay,  L.I..  now  a  National  His- 
toric Shrine.  Alice  was  17  years  old  and  Edith 
only  10  at  the  time  their  father  took  the 
oath. 

City,  county  and  federal  officials  were 
among  the  hundreds  of  guests  attending  the 
event.  Civic  leaders  and  members  of  the  Jun- 
ior League  of  Buffalo  Inc.  and  their  hus- 
bands and  members  of  the  Site  Foundation 
and  their  counterparts  attended.  They  were 
the  sponsoring  organizations  of  the  Contrib- 
utors Reception. 

Mayor  Frank  A.  Sedlta  was  so  enihusiastlc 
when  he  arrived,  he  hoped  there  would  be 
a  ribbon  cutting  ceremony  this  day  as  well  as 
Tuesday  morning  at  the  official  opening. 

ROUGH     RIDER'S     BELONGINGS 

Taylor  brought  with  him  several  personal 
belongings  of  the  Rough  Rider  president  from 
the  family  homestead. 

The  personal  effects  of  Teddy  Roosevelt 
that  will  be  on  loan  to  the  Buffalo  and  &le 
County  Historical  Society  for  an  Indefinite 
period  Include  a  pocket  watch  of  coin  sliver 
with  the  initials  D.R.  and  C.RJ».  engraved  in- 
side, and  a  leather  strap,  a  gift  from  Douglas 
Robinson  and  Corrtne  Roosevelt  Robinson. 

Taylor  made  the  presentation  of  the  pocket 
watch  and  campaign  banner  to  Dr.  Walter  S. 
Dunn  Jr.,  director  of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County  Historical  Society,  and  Paul  F.  Red- 
ding, curator  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  In- 
augural National  Historic  Site. 

Among  the  guests  who  attended  the  event 
were  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Rlgglns,  secretary  to 
Ansley  Wlloox  In  1910  when  she  was  25  years 
old,  and  Miss  Violet  G.  Kendall,  a  registered 
nurse  for  the  last  54  years,  who  was  Ansley 
Wilcox's  nurse  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  Miss  Kendall  said,  "This  Is  quite  a  mem- 
orable occasion  for  me  since  I  Just  turned  79 
yesterday."  (Sept.  10). 
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OATH     WATCHED     imOM     LAWN 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  K.  B.  Patch,  a  girlhood 
friend  of  Ansley  Wilcox's  sister,  Mabel,  i«- 
caUed  she  watched  Roosevelt  take  the  oatb 
of  office  from  a  vantage  ^>ot  on  the  lawn  in 
front  directly  outside  the  library.  Mrs.  Patch, 
who  turned  90  last  Feb.  18,  with  great  emo^ 
tlon  viewed  the  original  bookcase  she  gave  to 
the  Buffalo  and  Brie  County  Historical  So- 
ciety for  the  Wilcox  restoration. 

All  these  women  reminisced  with  William 
W.  KImmlns  Jr.,  president  of  the  Site 
Foundation. 

FAMILY      MURAL     DISPLAYED 

Peter  B.  Seevers.  co-chairman  of  the  Con- 
tributors Reception  and  treasurer  of  the 
Site  Foundation  along  with  O.  William  Shel- 
gren  Jr.,  architect  for  the  site  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Landmark  Society  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam P.  Hall  Jr.,  president  of  the  Junior 
League,  admired  the  two  canes  and  the 
Roosevelt  famUy  mural  now  on  display  in 
the  exhibit  room.  In  this  area  also  Is  fea- 
tured the  exact  duplicate  of  the  pistol  that 
Leon  Czolgosz  used  to  shoot  McKlnley.  The 
original  is  in  the  vaults  at  the  hlstc»1cal 
society,  Dunn  said.  Dunn  said  he  Is  grateful 
for  the  assistance  of  Sheldon  Brown  of  the 
Pistol  License  Service  for  helping  to  obtain 
the  display  which  Includes  empty  cartridges. 

Others  who  admired  the  original  fireplace 
in  the  main  dining  room  of  the  old  man- 
sion, now  painted  off-white  to  match  the 
woodwork  throughout  the  restored  areas, 
were  Mrs.  Oliver  M.  Lawrence,  the  widow 
of  the  former  owner  of  the  Wilcox  Mansion 
when  it  was  well-remembered  as  the  Katha- 
rine Lawrence  Tea  Room,  on  her  first  visit 
back  since  1960;  Appleton  Fryer,  president 
of  the  Landmark  Society,  a  trustee  of  the 
Site  Foundation,  and  the  co-chairman  of 
the  reception  and  Crawford  Wettlaufer,  pres- 
ident of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  His- 
torical   Society 

FIREPLACE  CARVINGS   NOTED 

Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Donaldson,  co-chairman 
for  special  guests  at  the  reception,  showed 
these  onlookers  the  beautiful  detail  in  the 
carvings  of  the  fireplace,  as  well  as  the  de- 
tails in  the  restored  ceiling's.  Redding  re- 
marked that  the  ceiling  in  the  orientation 
room  was  restored  with  a  canvas  base  on 
which  were  placed  oval  wood  carvings  with 
a  four-leaf  clover  motif  Inside  eskch  oval. 

Guests  could  view  all  of  the  library  from 
the  two  doorways  leading  Into  the  famous 
room  where  Roosevelt  was  sworn  In  by  the 
late  Judge  John  R.  Hazel  of  the  United  States 
District  Court. 

A  large  glass  window  which  formed  a  wall 
between  the  two  doorways  was  installed. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  library  Is  the 
Queen  Anne  lowboy,  loaned  for  the  reception 
and  Inaugural  ceremony  by  the  Klttlnger  Co. 
Inc.,  Buffalo  manufacturers  of  period  furni- 
ture. 

FLOWERS    ADORN    ROOMS 

In  each  of  the  rooms,  Hodge  Florists  do- 
nated fresh  floral  arrangements  in  autumn 
shades  of  yellow,  bronze  and  golden  chrys- 
anthemums, small  pompoms  and  celosla. 
Some  of  the  bouquets  were  arranged  with 
gladioli  of  fall  colors,  while  other  arrange- 
ments featured  red,  white  and  blue  flowers. 
Hodge  display  donated  all  the  permanent  ar- 
rangements of  ferns  and  rhododendron  used 
on  the  lowboy,  window  seat  and  pedestal  In 
the  library. 

In  the  exhibit  room  a  picture  of  Ansley 
Wilcox  (1856-1930).  who  was  a  good  friend 
of  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt  had  been  guest  at 
Wilcox's  home  for  the  opening  of  the  Pan 
American  Exposition  in  May  of  1901. 

Roosevelt  had  to  be  called  back  hurriedly 
from  a  camping  and  fishing  trip  In  the  Ad- 
Irondacks  in  September,  1901  to  be  sworn 
in  as  the  new  president. 

As  Roosevelt  had  only  camping  attire,  be 
borrowed  a  frock  coat  from  Wlloox  to  wear 
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at  the  Inauguration.  This  coat  Is  on  display 
in  the  exhibit  room.  Also  in  a  corner  of  this 
room  Is  a  slant  top  cherry  desk  made  with 
seven  pigeon  holes  Inside  and  detailed  with 
fan-shaped  Inlay  and  Japaned  enamel  work 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  slant  top  ecloslng. 
Atop  the  desk  Is  an  Empire-period  Ormula 
clock. 

TANBASK   COVERED   STREET 

Miss  Prances  Babcock  recalled  that  her 
father  had  told  her  that  when  Col.  Poinsett, 
commanding  officer  of  the  barracks  on  the 
site  of  the  Wilcox  Mansion  in  1838,  had 
brought  with  him  a  plant  from  Mexico  fol- 
lowing a  tour  of  duty  there.  The  plant  was 
unknown  and  since  It  had  no  name,  Poinsett 
named  It  Polnsettla.  Miss  Babcock  also  noted 
that  McKlnley  stayed  at  the  John  Q.  Mllburn 
home  on  Delaware  Ave.  next  to  the  present 
Canislus  College. 

Mrs.  Dexter  P.  Rumsey,  a  guest  at  the 
reception,  recalled  how  Delaware  Ave.  was 
covered  with  tanbark  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  deaden  the  sounds  of  the  hoof 
beats  of  the  horsedrawn  buggies. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Young  mentioned  that  she 
and  her  htisband  had  met  Joseph  Von  Tury 
of  New  Jersey,  the  artist  who  has  been  com- 
missioned to  handcraft  the  titles  that  soon 
will  be  placed  around  the  fireplace  In  the 
library. 

MANY    NOTABLES    ATTEND 

Others  who  attended  were  Frank  D. 
Leavers,  vice  president  of  the  Site  Founda- 
tion and  Mrs.  Leavers;  Mrs.  Seevers,  wife  of 
the  Site  Foundation  treasurer;  Mrs.  Wet- 
tlaufer. wife  of  the  Historical  Society  presi- 
dent; E.  Perry  Spink,  a  trustee  of  the  Site 
Foundation  and  Mrs.  Spink;  Mrs.  Owen  B. 
Augspurger,  honorary  trustee  of  the  Founda- 
tion; Mrs.  Fryer,  wife  of  the  co-chairman  of 
the  Contributors  Reception;  Mrs.  Dunn, 
wife  of  the  Historical  Society's  director  and 
Mrs.  Redding,  wife  of  the  curator  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Site. 

And,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Rath,  chairman  of  the 
Junior  League  Wilcox  (^mmlttee  and  her 
husband;  Mrs.  Richard  S.  F.  Galllvan,  chair- 
man of  the  Contributors  Reception  and  her 
husband;  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Neureuter  co-chairman 
of  Invitations,  and  her  husband;  Mrs.  John 
M.  Montfort.  co-chairman  of  Invitations  and 
her  husband,  secretary  of  the  Site  Founda- 
tion; and  Mrs.  Kevin  D.  Cox.  co-chairman  of 
special  guests  and  her  husband. 

And,  Mrs.  Roger  W.  Brandt  co-chairman 
of  the  recepton  arrangements  and  her  hus- 
band; Mrs.  George  P.  Hoover,  the  other  co- 
chairman  of  arrangements  with  husband; 
Fred  W.  Eder  and  Richard  C.  Wagner,  respec- 
tive husbands  of  the  co-chairmen  of  pub- 
licity for  the  Wilcox  Restoration  Committee; 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Stein  Jr.,  chairman  of 
refreshments  for  the  reception  and  her  hus- 
band. 

League  members  who  served  as  hosts.  In 
Victorian  costumes,  were  G.  Lee  Thompson, 
John  Grleco,  Ames  Bartlett  Hettrlck.  Earl 
W.  Hunt  Jr.,  Reginald  B.  Newman  II,  John 
P.  Sallada.  Jack  L.  Sanders.  Cyrus  S.  Siegfried 
m,  Charles  J.  Wilson  Jr.,  William  A.  Wilson 
and  Miss  Gretchen  M.  Meissner. 


OUR  "ALLIES"  ARE  KILLING  AMERI- 
CAN  TROOPS  BY  INACTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  so- 
called  friends  are  killing  American  serv- 
icemen in  Europe. 
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There  are  over  300,000  US.  military 
personnel  now  stationed  in  Western 
Europe,  in  theory  to  support  and  defend 
our  allies.  Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are 
expending  vast  himian  and  financial  re- 
sources to  protect  these  allies,  they  are 
showing  their  Ingratitude  by  falling  to 
take  effective  steps  to  cut  the  flow  of 
narcotics  to  our  troops. 

Haynes  Johnson  and  George  C.  Wil- 
son reported  on  the  military  drug  epi- 
demic In  Europe  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post.  Maj.  Forest  S.  Tennant, 
Jr.,  told  them  that  his  studies  showed 
that  46  percent  of  all  American  troops 
In  Europe  have  used  Ulegal  drugs  at  least 
once.  Twenty -two  percent  of  those  now 
using  drugs  began  while  stationed  in 
West  Germany. 

It  is  evident  that  German  authorities 
have  failed  to  prevent  the  flood  of  nar- 
cotics from  reaching  our  troops. 

We  have  been  exposed  to  the  drug  crisis 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Now  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Wilson  have  uncovered  the 
depth  of  the  epidemic  in  Europe. 

It  seems  that,  no  matter  where  he  is 
to  be  stationed,  a  soldier  can  leave  home 
a  hero  and  return  a  heroin  addict. 

The  article  follows: 

Our  Struno-Out  Troops  and  the  Big  O 
(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  George  C.  Wilson) 

Schweinfurt.  Germany. — He  set  up  his 
charts  and  diagrams  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
and  then  stepped  to  the  microphone. 

"The  reason  I'm  here  Is  very  simple.  The 
reason  is  because  every  day  our  hospitals  here 
in  West  Germany  are  admitting  people  who 
are  having  bad  reactions  from  drugs  and 
people  who  are  dying  and  have  died — right 
here  In  this  caserne,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
from  drugs,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  you'll 
continue,  here  In  the  Army,  to  hear  about 
drugs  as  long  as  people  continue  to  get  sick 
and  continue  to  die  from  these  problems.  It's 
as  simple  as  that." 

While  he  was  speaking,  his  enlisted  as- 
sistants walked  through  the  auditorium  p>ass- 
ing  out  the  "flash"  comics  with  the  groovy 
drawings  and  hip  language  about  pot,  acid, 
speed,  hash,  opium,  bummers,  trips  and 
flashbacks.  Most  of  the  soldiers  remained 
slumped  in  their  chairs,  dozing  or  asleep.  A 
few — ^and  only  a  few — picked  up  the  papers 
casually  and  read: 

"June  was  r?aU>  awful — like  terrible 
month  In  the  drug  scene.  Check  these  re- 
ports     .  ." 

The  drug  incidents  reported  were  from 
Army  Installations  throughout  this  area  of 
Germany  and  they  were  listed  in  the  argot 
of  the  user:  Harvey  Barracks,  dude  with 
hepatitis  from  brown  morphine  Injection, 
been  In  Germany  only  three  weeks,  his  first 
hit.  morphine  contaminated  .  .  .  Another 
dude  In  hospital  vomiting  his  guts  out  from 
bad  opium,  black  type,  lots  of  Junk  in  It; 
Hindenberg,  freakouts  from  hash  and  wine; 
Glebelstadt-  freakout  from  "blue  cheer"; 
Bad  Kisslngen,  Auburg.  Wlldflecken;  bad 
freakouts  from  mixing  hash,  acid,  dude  tore 
up  stomach  with  ANI  Juice  and  .  .  . 

After  the  enlisted  men,  torzaer  junkies  all. 
had  put  on  their  drug  education  skits,  the 
officer  again  stepped  to  the  mlcrophoDe.  This 
time,  his  tone  was  sharper. 

"Now.  ni  tell  you  why  I'm  re<dly  here  this 
morning."  he  said.  "I'm  here  because  of 
opium.  The  big  O.  I'm  here  because  sitting 
right  out  there,  in  this  battalion,  are  pushers 
who  are  dealing  c^lum.  You  know  who  you 
are  and  I  want  you  to  know  I  know  you're  out 
there.  I  know  because  two  GIs  from  this  unit 
wound  up  m  my  hospital  from  opium  over- 
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doses,  and  one  of  them  nearly  died,  and  he 
told  me  where  he  got  it. 

"Now  I'm  here  to  tell  you  I'm  going  to  be 
back  every  morning,  and  every  night,  until 
you  understand  how  dangerous  opium  Is  and 
until  we  stop  this  thing.  I'm  here  to  tell  you 
this  Army  Is  not  going  to  get  strung  out  on 
opium  the  way  the  Army  in  Vietnam  Is 
strung  out  on  heroin." 

His  enlisted  assistants  again  circulated 
throughout  the  auditorium,  passing  out  drug 
use  questionnaires.  When  the  soldiers  turned 
them  In,  the  battalion  was  dismissed.  "That's 
the  scruffiest  bunch  I've  seen  yet,"  said  Major 
Forest  S.  Tennant  Jr.,  a  surgeon  attached  to 
headquarters  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division  at 
Wurzburg.  "You  could  tell  that  some  of  them 
were  on  It  right  out  there.  Take  a  look  at 
these  returns.  They'll  show  you  some  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem." 

He  handed  over  the  sheaf  of  questionnaires 
with  check  marks  beside  the  use  of  various 
drugs.  At  the  end,  the  soldiers  had  been 
asked  to  offer  personal  comments.  They  spoke 
for  themselves. 

"Man,  I  am  spaced  out  to  the  limit  .  .  ." 

"Tell  Captain — ^to  get  off  his  high  horse 
and  talk  to  the  troops." 

"Help  me  get  out  of  .  .  ."  (The  sentence 
was  uncompleted) . 

"The  truth  has  been  said." 

"They're  all  freaks." 

One  soldier  who  said  he  uses  hashish  more 
than  three  times  a  week  merely  commented : 
"It's  my  thing."  Another,  In  answer  to  a 
question  about  what  specific  means  can  be 
employed  In  his  unit  to  decrease  drug  abuse, 
replied:  "None." 

Day  after  day.  Dr.  Tennant  has  been  con- 
ducting these  drug  education  seminars  for 
American  troops  stationed  here.  Prom  the 
data  he  has  gathered  In  nine  separate  Army 
communities,  he  has  reached  some  arresting 
conclusions. 

His  studies  Indicate  that  46  per  cent  of  all 
Army  personnel  in  Europe  have  tried  an  Il- 
legal drug  at  least  once.  Sixteen  per  cent  are 
using  illegal  drugs  more  than  three  times  a 
week.  Thirty  per  cent  of  that  last  group  have 
used  drugs  more  pkotent  than  hashish,  Its^f 
eight  to  10  times  as  powerful  as  marijuana. 

Two  other  figures  show  another  side  of  the 
drug  problem :  78  i>er  cent  of  the  soldiers  now 
using  drugs  first  started  before  coming  to 
Germany;  and  65  per  cent  began  before  en- 
tering the  Army.  That  means  22  per  cent  of 
the  drug  users  first  began  In  Germany. 

The  Euroi>ean  drug  situation  Is  unique  In 
one  respect.  Hashish,  relatively  uncommon 
In  the  United  States  and  Vietnam.  Is  used  by 
the  vast  majority  of  soldiers.  Hashish,  a  resin 
extract  from  the  h«np  plant  Cannibvj  sativa. 
Is  Imported  from  the  Middle  East  and  Medi- 
terranean areas.  It  is  easily  available  In  every 
Army  Installation.  The  soldiers  buy  It  in 
small,  compressed  brickettes  that  are  named 
according  to  their  color  and  source — Turkish 
green,  Afghanistan  black,  Lebanese  red.  They 
pay  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  a  gram  for  It  (In  the 
United  States,  prices  would  be  from  $5  to 
$30  a  gram).  It  Is  smoked  In  pipes.  In  their 
terminology,  they  "break  a  bowl." 

"It  makes  you  feel  real  funny."  one  user 
said.  "Like  I'm  numb  and  floating.  That's 
about  the  only  thing  It  does  for  you;  It  makes 
you  relax." 

The  doctors  think  otherwise.  They  say 
the  use  of  hashish,  or  hash,  can  produce 
marked  personality  changes.  It  Instills 
apathy,  confusion,  fatigue,  passivity  and 
paranoia  Hardly  the  Ingredients  for  an  ef- 
fective Army.  And  it  Is  related  to  serious 
bronchial  dlsoniers. 

As  Dr.  Tennant  says : 

"The  overwhelming  observation  regarding 
hashish  in  West  Germany  Is  the  tremendous 
abuse  rendered  It  by  some  American  soldiers. 
Some  soldiers  report  the  spending  of  the  ma- 
jority of  their  monthly  paycheck  on  hashish 
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and  the  smoking  of  the  drug  on  an  hour-to- 
liour  habitual  basis.  Just  as  tobacco  la 
smoked.  The  smoking  of  ISO  to  300  grams  of 
K^ithtah  per  month — that's  the  equivalent  of 
many  hundred  marijuana  cigarettes — is  fre- 
queaUy  described  by  soldiers." 

Dr.  Tennant  la  probably  the  leading  expert 
on  drug  useage  among  Amerlcsii  troops  In 
Germany.  He  has  been  oonduottng  nrtually 
a  one-man  drug  educaitlon  crusade.  It  was 
Tennant  who  set  up  the  first  drug  abuse  cen- 
ter, caUed  the  Now  House,  for  sc^dlers  In 
Europe.  How  the  Now  House  was  established 
at  Wurzburg  says  a  great  deal  about  the 
Army's  Initial  steps  to  handle  Its  drug 
problem. 

"I  dldnt  ask  permission  to  do  It,"  he  says, 
"I  Just  did  It  and  told  them  about  It  later. 
If  I  had  put  In  to  do  It  they'd  still  be  agoniz- 
ing about  It." 

He  not  only  established  the  clinic  under 
the  Army's  drug  amneety  program,  where  a 
soldier  Is  promised  Judicial  immunity  from 
what  he  teUs  his  doctor,  chaplain  or  com- 
mander. He  also  provided  his  own  money 
for  It. 

With  his  own  $600.  Tennant  began  paying 
for  the  drug  education  charts,  the  drug  news- 
letter In  the  form  of  comic  strips,  and  for 
the  gasoline  and  meals  for  the  six  volunteer 
workers  who  travel  with  him  from  base  to 
base.  When  two  of  President  Nixon's  closeet 
White  House  advisors,  Robert  Finch  and 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  were  In  Germany,  Tennant 
briefed  them  on  the  drug  situation  by  using 
his  charts.  They  dldnt  know  those  charts 
were  prepared  by  private  donations.  Includ- 
ing money  raised  from  a  drug  abiise  booth 
at  a  German  carnival.  Even  today,  Tennant 
Is  still  paying  expenses  from  private  sources. 

What  worries  him  most  about  the  drug 
scene  today  Is  new  evidence  about  one  of 
the  deadliest  narcotics — opium.  "Our  opium 
drug  usage  rate  has  almost  tripled  In  the 
last  three  months,"  he  says. 

His  alarm  Is  reflected  at  the  highest  levels. 
As  Gen.  Michael  8.  Davison,  newly  arrived 
from  Vietnam  as  the  top  American  Army 
commander  In  Europe,  says;  "A  drug  addict 
Is  a  walking  suicide."  He  also  says:  "Heroin 
is  only  beginning  to  make  Its  appearance 
over  here.  Well,  that's  enough  to  scare  me 
right  there — when  they  say  It's  only  begin- 
ning to  make  Its  appearance — because  It's 
most  Insidious.  It's  hard  to  detect.  A  guy 
could  be  on  It  with  light  to  moderate  addic- 
tion and  you'd  never  tell  because  he  could 
still  fly  an  airplane  or  do  a  complicated  task. 
It's  a  very  Insidious  thing." 

Oen.  Davison  was  speaking  from  person- 
al knowledge.  He  knows  from  his  exp«rienc« 
In  Vietnam  what  heroin  can  do  to  the  Army. 
"Conservatively,  I  would  say  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  E-Qs  and  below  In  Vietnam  were  on 
heroin,"  he  says.  That  figure  Is  even  more 
alarming  because  the  heroin  used  In  Viet- 
nam Is  Infinitely  more  powerful  than  that 
available  elsewhere.  One  drug  expert,  for 
Instance,  estimates  that  good  quality  South- 
east Asia  heroin  is  30  times  stronger  than 
what  a  user  could  get  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  this  writing,  there  is  no  «iray  to  es- 
timate acc\irately  the  extent  of  heroin  usage 
at  Army  poets  In  the  United  States.  There 
Is  no  question  It  Is  widespread.  Like  hash 
In  Germany,  it  Is  easy  to  get — everywhere. 
At  Pt.  Dlx,  NJ.,  you  can  buy  It  for  t5  a  bag. 
At  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.,  you  can  get  It  for  tlO  a 
hit.  At  all  bases  the  story  is  the  same:  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  deeply  lnv<dved  In  the  hard 
drug  culture,  either  willingly  or  through 
gang  coercion  or  group  pressure,  forced  to 
find  money  to  support  an  expensive  and 
destructive  habit. 

For  the  pusher,  the  rewards  are  Immense. 
Some  soldiers  are  earning  from  »600  to 
WOO  a  week  dealing  in  drugs.  "One  week 
ago,"   said    a   medic    working    in    the   drug 
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program  at  Ft.  B^agg,  "a  guy  UAd  me  be 
bad  Just  made  $2,000  from  one  trip  to  Miami 
where  ha  gets  his  stuff.  And  he  was  bragging 
about  using  Army  gasoline  tar  the  trip." 

For  the  addict,  the  tragedy  Is  Immeasur- 
able. There  are  Amarlcan  soldiers  at  Army 
bases  In  the  United  States  — "^'ng  $280  a 
month  who  are  spending  from  $100  to  $200  a 
week  for  heroin.  And  where  do  they  get  the 
money?  The  answer  is  simple.  They  steal.  Or, 
as  a  psychiatrist  at  Ft.  Bragg  put  It:  "They 
have  to  steal." 

"Look  at  It  this  way,"  he  said.  "Let's  say 
you  have  Just  a  hundred  soldiers  spending 
$3,000  a  month  for  heroin.  You're  talklfift 
about  $300,000  a  month  from  Just  that  <£« 
small  group.  It  adds  up  to  millions  and  ntl^ 
lions  of  dollars.  They  steal  from  the  Army*, 
and  they  steal  from  their  fellow  soldiers! 
They  steal  anything  from  shoes  to  T-shlrta, 
but  stereo  tape  decks,  record  players  and 
Army  blanketa  are  the  most  common  items." 

The  soldier  then  pawns  the  items,  and 
uses  the  money  to  buy  more  drugs. 

Serious  as  the  resulting  crime  is,  it  pales 
Into  Insignificance  beside  the  himian  wreck - 
•ge.  Take  the  sight  these  reporters  encoun- 
tered on  their  first  night  on  an  Army  base 
as  research  f  ot  this  serlee  began. 

The  base  was  Ft.  Dlx.  Walking  back  to 
the  poet  from  a  motel,  we  noticed  a  group 
of  young  soldiers  in  uniform  sitting  on  the 
grass,  literally  outside  the  main  gate.  They 
were  sn  I  fling  cocaine  out  of  cellophane  bags, 
and  they  were  Incoherent.  One  of  the  soldiers 
suddenly  Jumped  up  and  began  flapping  his 
arms  like  a  bird  in  flight.  Then  he  ran  to 
a  pine  tree  several  feet  away,  first  trying  to 
climb  it,  and  then  simulating  making  love 
to  it.  All  the  time,  he  uttered  squawking 
sounds. 

It  was  a  scene  straight  out  of  Doetoevsky. 

I*ter  a  colonel  at  Ft.  Bragg  told  this  story. 
On  a  Sunday  In  one  of  the  barracks  in  his 
battalion,  he  said,  a  8<rfdier  began  to  go  into 
convulsions  from  drugs.  Pour  other  soldiers 
were  In  the  barracks  at  that  time.  They  sat 
and  watched  the  soldier  thrashing  on  his 
bunk,  but  did  nothing  to  help  him.  A  ser- 
geant happened  to  walk  Into  the  barracks 
at  that  moment.  He  Immediately  called  for 
help,  took  the  soldier  to  the  hospital  and 
saved  his  life. 

"I  called  in  those  four  soldiers,  one  by  one. 
after  that  happened."  the  colonel  said.  "Two 
of  them  were  the  best  soldiers  in  that  group. 
And  I  asked  them  why  they  hadn't  done 
anything. 

"BaslcaUy,  the  answer  that  came  back  was 
that  soldier  on  drugs  had  been  causing  a 
lot  of  problems  in  the  barracks  They  had 
tried  to  do  something  about  him,  and  had 
faUed.  They  had  given  up  on  him.  So  when 
he  went  into  convulsions  they  felt  It  was 
his  own  decision,  and  his  own  funeral." 

Such  Incidents  do  not  answer,  of  course, 
the  harder  question:  why  the  soldiers  turn 
to  drugs.  Dr.  George  F.  Solomon,  associate 
professor  of  clinical  psychiatry  at  SUnford 
University's  School  of  Medicine,  offered  one 
opinion  when  he  testified  in  mid-June  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans 
Affairs.  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse.  He  dted 
t-he  exAmple  ot  a  pUot  whom  he  called  "X." 

"  'X'  was  considered  a  'gung-ho'  soldier." 
he  testified.  "He  deeply  resented  antiwar 
demonstrations  at  home.  After  Vletnamlza- 
Uon  of  the  Delta,  he  was  Involved  In  ferrying 
ARVN  (South  Vietnamese)  troops  by  heli- 
copter to  areas  of  operaUons  in  the  Delta 
FrequenUy  the  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
were  reluctant  to  land  and  had  to  be  forced 
from  the  'choppers.'  sometimes  by  beating 
their  hands  as  they  clung  to  the  runners. 
Two  of  X's  friends  were  killed  by  bullets 
from  US.  Mie  rlfies  shot  by  resenUul  ARVN 
troops  after  they  had  been  landed.  'X'  turned 
to  heroin  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  flying, 
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wliUe  many  of  his  friends  refused  flying 
status.  He  is  now  mllltantly  antiwar." 

Obviously,  there  are  other  factors.  Not  oalj 
the  Army  but  American  society  Is  attempt- 
ing to  understand  them  all. 

But  understanding  the  problem  Is  a  long 
way  from  solving  it.  Only  in  recent  months 
has  the  Army  even  conceded  It  has  a  major 
drug  problem.  It  wasn't  until  May  11,  for 
Instance,  that  Ft.  Dlx  initiated  a  drug  abuse 
program.  A  drug  educational  center  at  Ft 
Ord,  California,  didn't  open  ujitll  last  Jan- 
uary. 

"When  we  started  we  had  no  guldaoce 
from  anybody."  said  an  officer  at  the  Ft.  Ord 
center. 

That  isn't  to  fault  the  Army  for  a  lack  ol 
effort,  will  oi  good  Intentions.  What  comes 
over  after  visiting  a  number  of  drug  abuse 
center  programs  both  here  in  Europe  and  In 
the  United  States,  however.  Is  the  multitude 
of  problems  associated  with  them.  Every- 
where, there  Is  a  confusion  among  those  run- 
ning the  programs  about  what  they  can  and 
cannot  do;  about  whether  their  mission  ii 
to  treat  and  rehabilitate,  or  treat  and  dis- 
charge; about  following  up  the  patients  after 
they  are  sent  back  to  their  units;  about  how 
to  stop  the  ubiquitous  pushers  and  dealers. 
Money  and  trained  personnel  are  critically 
short,  and  at  this  stage  the  Army  is  only 
barely  beginning  to  penetrate  the  layers  of 
the  drug  cultiire  In  Its  ranks. 

More  Important  are  the  attitudes  of  some 
noncommissioned  officers  and  unit  command- 
ers. No  matter  what  Army  policy  may  be. 
In  reality  these  men  all  too  often  regard  the 
drug  user  as  a  criminal  to  be  punished. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Army's 
major  American  drug  centers,  at  Ft.  Benning, 
Ga..  ^x>ke  candidly  about  the  drug  amnesty 
program  as  it  Is  preached — and  practiced. 

"By  and  large,  the  drug  amnesty  program 
Is  buU — ,"  he  said.  "It's  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  when  It  comes  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  amnesty  regulation,  it's 
Just  so  much  crap.  It  serves  to  con  a  kid  into 
surfacing.  It  cons  him  into  Identifying  him- 
self as  a  drug  abuser,  but  in  asking  for  help 
he's  said.  'Look.  I'm  one.  I  have  a  big  X  oq 
my  chest — you  11  know  me  from  here  on  In.' 
Well,  from  that  point  they  won't  say  Take 
him  down  and  throw  him  In  the  stockade 
immediately"  for  having  said  this.  Again, 
they  comply  to  the  letter  of  the  regulation. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  regulation  says  to  help 
the  man  to  help  himself.  Instead,  the  real- 
ity is  this  guy  winds  up  on  a  host  of  un- 
pleasant tasks. 

"He's  being  ostracized  by  the  hierarchy  of 
his  particiilar  unit.  There  are  a  lot  of  adverse 
things  happening  to  him  that  add  to  bis 
problem.  They  make  life  a  hell  of  a  lot 
more  frustrating  for  him.  Finally,  he  throws 
up  his  hands  and  says.  To  hell  with  It.  Why 
should  I  do  this?'  " 

The  officer  gave  two  personal  examples  that 
came  to  his  attention  recently.  A  young  sol- 
dier on  drugs  who  had  sought  help  from  the 
amnesty  program  was  held  for  two  boon 
after  his  company  was  released  from  duty  for 
the  day.  Another  soldier  from  an  infantry 
unit  was  placed  on  what  he  called  "dumdum 
duty" — permanent  telephone  duty  in  the  or- 
derly room. 

"And  I  can't  use  this  example  too  clearly 
because  it  might  identify  him."  he  went  on, 
"but  we've  had  a  high-ranking  officer  taken 
from  a  fairly  effective  position  to  a  noneffec- 
tive position  like  cleaning  out  the  com- 
modes." 

The  soldiers  know  these  situations  all  too 
well.  Consequently,  only  a  handful  of  actual 
drug  users  seek  help  through  the  amnesty 
program.  They  also  know  that  some  ofllcen 
are  more  Interested  in  protecting  their  fit- 
ness reports — and  their  chances  of  promo- 
tion— than  to  concede  they  have  a  serious 
problem. 
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A  commanding  general  Ulustrates  that  at- 
titude by  telling  of  the  Ume  he  visited  a 
captain.  "What's  your  drug  problem  like,  cap- 
tain?" the  general  asked. 

"No    problem,    sir."    the    captain    reptjed 

briskly. 

The  general  looked  hard  at  the  obtain, 
and  said:  "Captain,  you've  got  your  head  up 
your  ass." 

Like  the  problem  of  crime  In  the  barracks 
already  described  in  these  articles,  the  one 
of  drugs  cannot  l>e  overstated.  In  the  long 
run.  It  is  probably  the  most  vexing  of  aU— 
not  only  for  what  It  does  to  the  soldier's 
abUlty  to  function,  but  for  what  it  says 
about  his  mental  outlook. 

"About  90  per  cent  of  the  people  I  deal 
with  say  they  take  hard  drugs  because  It 
helps  them  to  forget  the  Army,"  said  a 
medic   working   with   drug   patients   at   Ft. 

Bragg. 

Then,  in  a  reflective  moment,  he  added: 

"I  go  back  to  the  barracks  at  night  and 
feel  very  contemplative.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  are  using  it,  and  I  wonder  why  I 
haven't.  At  times.  It  gets  a  Uttle  depressing." 

He  also  confessed  to  another  emotion. 

"Putillty.  Not  futUity  at  the  Army,  but 
futility  at  the  task  to  be  done." 
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HON.  IMARIO  BIAGGI 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
report  that  at  least  250  Catholics  are  be- 
ing detained  by  the  British  soldiers  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  infamous  Spe- 
cial Powers  Act.  It  is  ironic  that  this 
body  just  yesterday  approved  a  repeal 
of  a  similar  detention  law  to  prevent  its 
use  in  this  country. 

Explosions,  killings,  and  terrorist  ac- 
tivities by  extremists  on  both  sides  con- 
tinue to  rock  the  northern  province.  I 
have  asked  U  Thant  to  Intercede  In  this 
matter  to  restore  peace.  I  have  also 
called  on  this  body  to  pass  a  resolution 
urging  a  plebiscite  of  all  Ireland  to  de- 
termine once  and  for  all  the  question  of 
unification. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues today  three  reports  which  detail 
the  gestapolike  tactics  of  the  British 
troops  in  their  operations  under  the  Spe- 
cisd  Powers  Act: 

Central  CrnzxNS'  DxriNCX  CoMMrrxxx — 
CCDC 

(The  Identity  of  Individual  witnesses  wUl 
not  be  divulged  without  speclflc  permission 
of  the  witness.) 

Name  of  deceased:  Desmond  Healy,  (aged 
14) 

Address :  8  Bunbeg  Park. 

OCCUPATION  /  STATUS 

1.  Vniere  did  incident  occur?  Near  Junction 
Of  Lenadoon  Ave.  and  Olenveagh  Dr.  (Sketch 
on  back.  If  necessary) . 

2.  Day,  Date,  and  Time?  Monday  9-a-1971« 
between  2  and  4  pm. 

3.  DetaUs  of  Incident: 

(I)  People  involved  (please  tick  off). 

(II)  Number  Involved: 

Men    160 

Women   — 

Children — 

RUC 

Army    —     20 

Armed  civilians 
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(Ul)    DetaUs  ol  army  personnel  lnv<dv«d  Two  women  who  tried  to  help  were  told: 

(regiment,   unit,  rank,  uniform,   berets,   or  "F—  off,  you  Irish  whore.  I  shot  the  bastard 

any  other  identification) :  Soldiers  with  black  and  I'U  shoot  you  too.  Now  F—  off." 

berets.  Some   men   came   round   and   wanted   to 

(Iv)    Location  of  army:    Down  Lenadoon  know  who  was  shot,  and  advised  everyone  to 

Ave.  at  Junction  with  Kerrykeel  Gdns.  get  off  the  street. 

(V)  Describe  the  situation  In  the  Immedl-  John  Plnnucane,  10  Bunbeg  Pk. 

ate  area  Just  before  the  incident.  ( vli)   Who,  In  your  opinion,  fired  the  fatal 

A  crowd  of  100-160  young  men  stoning  the  ahot(s)  ?  Army, 

troops.  A  lorry  had  been  hl-Jacked  (an  army  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

food  supply  lorry — BOND)  and  youths  were  " 
throwing   sauce   bottles   from   lorry   at  the 

troops.  This  cat  and  mouse  game  went  on  THE    OLD:    DOES   ANYBODY   CARE? 

for  about  one  hour.  

(vi)   Describe  the  circumstances  in  which  UfllllAUI      CDDIMrCD 

the    deceased   met   his/her  death   and   any  nUIi.  TTlLLlAlll  L.  di  KlIiuIiK 

other  relevant  details.  qf  nxiNois 

Troops  fired  rubber  bullets  and  then  CS  „r>TTQw  nv  nwnv^imrrATnmM 

gas.  After  they  fired  the  gas.  (about  4  or  5  ^N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

canisters)   the  crowd  ran.  It  was  then  the  Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

shot  was  fired.  I  saw  a  young  feUow  falling  aT>DT>ir'irt>    xx,   a,^^v«,   f>,o  f«i 

about  40  yds.  away.  I  went  over  with  3  or  4  Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 

others  to  lift  him.  I  saw  the  sauce  bottle  in  lowing  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  eight 

his  hand.  Then  the  soldiers  on  foot  and  tank  articles  on  the  problems  of  elderly  people 

started  coming  up  the  hill.  We  had  to  clear,  by  Carol  Ann  Smith  in  the  Champaign, 

leaving  the  boy  there.  They  came  up  to  the  ju    News-Oazette.  This  article  was  pub- 

boy,  Ulted  the  body,  (about  4  of  them),  and  i^^hed  on  August  30,  1971. 

held  him  up  for  the  crowd  to  see,  as  If  he  __      article  follows- 

vras  a  trophy.  Then  they  put  him  Into  the  ^^  arucie  louows. 

back  of  the  tank  and  after  about  6  minutes.  Tomorrow  Must  Evxwtuaixt  Brinc  Old  Age 

they  moved  off.  (By  Carol  Ann  Smith) 

Civilian:     Dermot    Ormby,    33    Rlverdale  -Boast  not  of  tomorrow,  for  you  know  not 

Odns.  what  any   day  may  bring  forth." — Proverbs 

(vli)  Who,  In  your  opinion,  flred  the  fatal  27:  i. 
sbot(s)  ?  Army.  Tomorrow  for  most  of  us  wUl  bring  old  age, 
a  fact  which  many  of  us  wUl  shove  as  far  back 

Central   CrnzENS'  Dkfknse  CoMMrrrxx^  j^to  the  mind  as  It  will  go.  And  while  we  may 

CCDC  i^ot  know,  as  Scripture  pwlnts  out,  what  any 

(The  identity  of  individual  witnesses  will  day  may  bring  forth,  there  comes  a  time  In 

not  be  divulged  without  spieclflc  permission  ufe  when  we  may  very  well  know  what  most 

of  the  witness.)  days  wlU  bring  forth. 

Name  of  deceased:   Desmond  Healy   (Aged  Some   15,000  aged  persons  in  Champaign 

14).  County  know  what  life  has  brought  them 

Address :  8  Bunbeg  Park.  slnc^  that  day  when  the  calendar  said  that 

occupation/status  tbey  were  old  and  many  of  them  know  with 

.    .^,_         _..........              ,   r„ ^.^^  Irrevocable  certainty  What  the  next  day  Will 

1.  Where   did    Incident   occur?   Lenadoon  ^^^  ^^^  next  and  the  next. 
Avenue,  below  Olenveagh  Drive.   (Sketch  on  ^^  studies  of  the  aged  In  Champaign  Ooun- 
back.  if  necessary.)  j.     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  degree  they  have 

2.  Day,  Date,  and  Time?  Monday.  August  9,  ^ee^  accomplished  In  other  areas  of  the 
12:00  pjn.  country.  But  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  all 

3.  DetaUs  of  Incident :  aged  persons  face  some  common  situations, 

(I)  People  involved  (please  tick  off).  common  adjustments.  The  aged  as  a  societal 

(II)  Number  involved:  group  have  been  studied  and  in  some  detail. 

Men  women  and  chUdren 100-200  What  has  not  been  studied  Is  the  aging 

j^0q'               _ process  itself,  the  phjrslcal  phenomena  have 

Army                 '-'-'                                          never  been  completely  Identified.  We  cannot 

Anned'<ivllYanVI"I"I--"I""I"  '           1  describe  the  aging  process  In  the  same  way 

that  we  can  describe  In  minute  detaU  the 

(III)  Details  of  army  personnel  involved  growth  and  development  of  the  human  chUd 
(regiment,  unit.  rank,  uniform,  berets,  or  q^  ^^^  adolescent.  We  do  not  know  why  some 
any  other  identification) :  Paras.  persons  live  to  be  100  years  of  age  In  exoeUent 

(Iv)   Location  of  army.  condition  nor  do  we  know  why  some  persons 

(V)   Describe  the  situation  in  the  immedl-  have  deteriorated  almost  completely  by  the 

ate  area  Just  before  the  Incident.  At  between  ^e  of  66. 

12  and  1  pjn.  on  Monday,  August  9th,  a  riot  But  as  individuals,  operating  In  a  societal 

was  In  progress  at  Lenadoon  Ave.  About  100-  framework,  we  have  some  work  to  draw  fnxn. 

200  men,  women  and  children  were  involved.  Irving  Rosow  has  written  widely  In  the  area, 

A  NAAFI  lorry  had  been  hl-Jacked   and  a  and  one  of  his  publications  Is  a  book  baaed 

dozen  youths  were  taking  a  troUey  of  bottles  on  a  study  of  the  aged  In  the  Greater  Cleve- 

of  H.P.  sauce.  land  area,  an  area  encompassing  all  types  of 

A  shot  was  flred  at  army  from  Rosapenna  geographic  and  land  use  patterns, 

direction    (see   sketch).   Five   soldiers   then  "Problems  of  old  age,"  he  begins  his  book, 

fired  4  or  5  rounds  each  m  direction  of  fire,  "are  of  two  general  kinds:  those  that  older 

10  minutes.  One  single  shot  was  fired  to-  people  actually  have  and  those  that  experts 

ward  recess,  hit  wall  and  splintered  brick.  think  they  have." 

(vl)  Describe  the  circumstances  In  which  Rosow  makes  the  split,  he  says,  beoaxiae 
the   deceased   met   his/her   death   and   any     persons  who  work  directly  with  the  aged  are 

other  relevant  details.  deeply  committed  to  the  point  of  regarding 

5  minutes  later  Desmond  Healy  ran  out  the  work  as  an  ideological  movement.  They 
of  the  mob  and  threw  a  botUe  of  sauce  which     are  in  a  sense  too  close  and  their  perception 

smashed  short  of  soldiers.  ^  warped. 

He  was  returning,  walking  back,  had  gone         Another  reason  Is  that  practitioners  also 
2  or  3  paces  and  was  shot  in  back.  Witness     overslmpUfy  the  problems  of  the  aged, 
was  3  yards  from  Healy — say  soldier  clearly.         "As  a  pragmatic  people,  we  are  generaUy 

Witness  and  others  dragged  Healy  away.  much  more  sensitive  to  material  than  eoclal 

Waited  for  one  minute,  then  soldiers  ad-  needs  and  think  more  readily  In  concrete 
vanced  firing  rubber  bullets,  Saracen  too.  terms."  Roeow  poetulates.  "Hence  by  con- 
Lifted  Healy  like  a  sack  of  poUtoes  and  threw     centratlng  on    concrete   material   problems, 

him  into  the  beck  of  the  Saracen.  pracUtloners  can  avoid  thinking  about  sub- 
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tier  social  needs  that  are  leM  apparent  and 
barder  to  manage,  but  equally  compelling. 

Roeow  himself  at  first  consideration  sees 
the  problems  as  medical,  material  and  social. 
Medicine  has  altered  the  health  and  illness 
of  the  aged  as  drastically  as  the  young,  Roeow 
indicates.  Science  has  checked  the  infectious 
diseases  which  traditionally  took  a  high  toll 
of  older  people.  It  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  old  people. 

The  aged,  he  continues,  now  suffer  mostly 
from  various  chronic  illnessness — cardiovas- 
cular, arthritic,  rheumatic,  respiratory  dis- 
orders and  disturbances  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  stomach   or   kidneys. 

Roughly  three-fourths  of  those  65  and 
over  have  some  kind  of  chronic  condition, 
however  severe  or  mild.  At  the  time  that 
Bosow  wrote,  only  9  per  cent  were  home- 
bound  or  could  not  get  around  alone  and 
only  14  per  cent  had  a  major  limitation  of 
activity.  The  percentages,  if  anything,  have 
decreased. 

Roeow  continues  by  insisting  that  the  so- 
cial meaning  of  chronic  disease  Is  "not  self- 
evident."  Doctors,  social  workers  and  other 
practitioners  "overestimate"  the  impact  of 
chronic  illness. 

"ESccept  for  the  small  minority  who  are 
Immobollzed  and  severely  restricted  in  ac- 
tivity, the  chronically  ill  apparently  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  seriously  sick  or  handi- 
capped. 

He  bases  the  claim  on  studies  in  which 
the  aged  did  not  report  themselves  as  seri- 
ously limited.  As  older  people  age,  they  sim- 
ply come  to  expect  more  aches  and  pains 
and  creaks  in  their  daily  lives,  and  they  ex- 
pect them  as  normal  as  long  as  they  are  stUI 
able  to  get  around  and  function  adequately. 
Health  and  illness  have  far  greater  impli- 
cations, implications  that  go  beyond  creaks 
and  medicine.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual,  they  are  financial  concerns. 

Rosow  deacrlbes  Medicare  as  "step  In  the 
right"  direction,  but  continues  by  noting 
that  it  is  not  a  tnily  comprehensive  health 
care  plan  and  represents  no  final  solution. 
The  pinch  occurs  because  medical  needs 
increase  at  a  time  when  income  has  dropped 
drastically. 

But  the  materiality  Involved  in  medical 
needs  has  not  been  the  sole  focus  of  experts 
in  the  field.  A  tremendous  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  based  on  the  premise  that 
housing  Is  a  major  problem  of  older  people. 
"For  the  age  group  as  a  whole,  this  Is  cer- 
tainly a  serious  error,"  Rosow  concludes, 
advancing  the  theals  that  the  housing  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  do  not  differ  significantly  for 
the  younger  population. 

Special  construction,  he  remarks,  might 
prove  to  be  Just  as  essential  to  a  young 
mother  as  to  an  aged  widow.  The  aged  need 
decent,  ordinary  housing  at  a  price  they  can 
afford,  and  it  Is  again  Income  or  rather  the 
basic  lack  of  it  which  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  aged  to  solve  their  own  housing  problems. 
Appropriate  housing,  he  tnaists.  is  avail- 
able, but  at  prices  beyond  the  limited  reach 
of  many  retirement  Incomes. 

Experts  will  argue  with  Rosow,  both  about 
the  health  problems  and  about  housing.  He 
is  obviously  taking  a  swipe  at  what  has 
become  the  obvious  thrust  of  this  nation's 
and  Champaign  County's  major  Investment 
in  the  aged. 

That  major  investment  has  been  In  institu- 
tions, nursing  homes  and  mental  institu- 
tions. Both  have  been  described  as  "ware- 
houses" and  sometimes  "warehouses  for  the 
dying  who  would  not  have  to  die." 

Vhe  foctis  on  housing  and  medical  needs 
does  effectively  focus  attenUon  away  from 
what  many  experts  believe  to  be  the  most 
significant  problem  of  the  aged,  the  social 
problems  that  most  of  the  population  will 
have  to  face. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thoae  social  probletns  revolve  around  the 
social  parUcipatlon  of  the  aged  and  the  con- 
sequence* of  major  changes  In  their  Uvea, 
such  as  loneliness,  Isolation  and  alienation. 

What  does  it  mean  to  become  a  widow,  to 
wake  up  one  morning  and  go  to  work  and 
the  next  day  not  go  to  work?  What  becomes 
of  the  family  unit,  the  Involvement  In  groups, 
the  Interest  in  decision-making,  the  circle  of 
friends. 

What  happens  to  a  feeling  human  being 
who  wakes  up  one  morning  old? 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEWS 
STRENGTH 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  appropri- 
ately the  season  for  increased  political 
conjecture  over  President  Richard 
Nixon's  running-mate  in  1972  has 
opened. 

Prom  his  propensity  for  frank  and 
open  analysis  of  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting this  Nation,  Vice  President 
AcNiw  has  become  controversial  among 
certain  segments  of  the  news  media.  This 
steins  from  the  Vice  President  candidly 
pointing  out  that  not  the  least  of  Ameri- 
ca's problems  have  derived  from  a  dem- 
onstrated lack  of  objectivity  in  reporting 
the  news  of  the  day  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain commentators  and  even  certain 
networks.  Too  often  in  the  reporting  pro- 
fession one  sees  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
"Its  not  so  much  what  you  say  as  the 
way  you  say  it." 

That  Vice  President  Agnkw  is  doing 
a  good  job,  has  a  splendid — if  contro- 
versial— record,  and  will  add  a  solid 
measure  of  strength  and  appeal  to  the 
Republican  ticket  next  year  is  made 
abundantly  clear  in  David  Lawrence's 
column  appearing  in  the  September  15 
Washington  Star.  In  an  age  where  image 
and  charisma  are  frequently  accepted  as 
top  qualifications  to  hold  national  office, 
it  is  worth  reflecting  that  Spiro  Agnew  s 
nut-and-bolts  approach  towards  making 
Government  effectively  work  for  the  peo- 
ple has  helped  this  country. 

The  article  follows: 
AcxKw's  RscoRD  Speaks  fo«  Itself 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Oov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California  said  the 
other  day  that  he  is  confident  that  Vice  Pres- 
ident Splro  Agnew  will  be  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  the  1972  election.  A  number  of  oth- 
er governors  gathered  at  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  have  made  the  same  comment. 
Indeed,  the  executive  oommittee  asked  Agnew 
to  act  as  liaison  man  for  the  governors  on 
"hard-to-solve"  problems  with  the  federal 
government. 

Gov.  Warren  Hearnes  of  Missouri,  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  said : 

We  asked  the  vice  president  If  he  would 
take  the  Job  and  he  said  he  would.  He  agreed 
to  make  himself  personally  available  to  the 
governors  for  the  problems  we  cant  get  solved 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Naturally,  we're  not 
going  to  Uke  every  problem  to  him — some 
of  them  you  can  solve  yourself." 

Perhaps    not    much    ts    known    generally 
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about  the  work  Agnew  has  done  In  his  con- 
tacts with  state  and  local  governments  since 
he  has  been  serving  as  vloe  president  Ha 
came  into  pubUc  office  orlglnaUy  as  the  coun- 
ty executive  of  Baltimore  County,  which  U 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  subdivisions  of 
local  government,  and  served  in  that  post  for 
four  years  prior  to  his  election  as  governor 
of  Maryland  in  1966. 

Oov.  Agnew's  first  accomplishment,  with 
the  support  of  a  Democratic-controlled  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  was  to  make  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  state's  tax  structure,  establish- 
ing such  innovations  as  a  graduated  income 
tax  rate,  and  making  other  changes  and  in- 
creasing the  states  aid  to  public  schools. 

Agnew  sponsored  the  first  statewide  fair- 
housing  bill  in  his  region  of  the  country  and 
legislation  which  accelerated  highway  con- 
struction programs.  He  pushed  for  antl-pol- 
lutlon  measures  on  the  state's  waterways.  He 
took  part  In  planning  funds  for  rapid-transit 
systems  in  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
metropolitan  areas.  He  supported  many  social 
reforms. 

Splro  Agnew  has  been  deeply  Interested  In 
public  affairs  and  has  had  experience  In  the 
operations  of  local  government  which  is  un- 
rivalled by  many  of  the  persons  who  are 
aspiring  to  the  presidency.  He  served  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  state  urban  relations.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B  Johnson  appointed  him  to 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

Since  becoming  vice  president.  Agnew  has 
exercised  considerable  Influence  in  shaping 
the  new  policies  of  the  federal  government 
In  revenue  sharing  with  state  governments. 
Very  soon  after  his  administration  took  of- 
fice. President  Nixon  assigned  the  vice  presi- 
dent to  work  with  the  governors  In  inter- 
governmental relations,  and  he  has  a  12-man 
staff  for  the  purpose.  He  has  an  office  In 
the  White  House  and.  while  he  participates 
in  some  ceremonial  duties  in  behalf  of  the 
President,  spends  much  of  his  time  taking 
care  of  specific  ai=lgfnments  for  the  chief 
executive. 

The  vice  president  sits  with  the  Cabinet 
and  on  the  National  Security  Council.  He 
heads  or  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  special 
commissions  which  the  President  has  estab- 
lished. He  attends  Nixon's  meetings  at  the 
White  House  with  the  congressional  leader- 
ship and  private  briefings  with  government 
specialists.  He  gets  the  same  Information 
that  goes  to  the  President  from  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Aides  at  the  White 
House  say  that  Agnew  has  become  very 
familiar  with  executive  affairs  and  that  hard- 
ly a  meeting  passes  In  which  he  doesn't  ex- 
press an  opinion. 

The  vice  president  has  traveled  around  the 
country  In  behaU  of  the  President  and  also 
has  made  tripe  abroad.  His  record  has  been 
satisfactory  to  the  President. 

Then  why  should  there  be  so  much  talk 
about  the  possibility  that  Agnew  might  not 
be  nominated  for  vice  president  next  time? 
The  only  reason  is  that  he  managed  to  an- 
tagonize some  members  of  the  press  and 
some  of  the  TV  commentators.  When  he 
pointed  out  that  they  had  been  unfair  in 
some  of  their  remarks  about  the  President's 
speeches,  this  alerted  a  wave  of  hostility. 
The  mall  that  reached  the  White  House, 
however.  Indicated  that  a  "silent  majority" 
fgreed  with  his  criticism  In  the  Instances  to 
which  he  referred. 

Agnew  has  contended  again  and  again  that 
he  Is  entitled  to  "free  speech"  Just  as  are 
others  who  have  spoken  out  in  public  af- 
fairs. It  Is  believed  that  the  criticism  has 
brought  friends  to  his  side  and  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  in  1972  will  re- 
nominate Spiro  Agnew  for  vice  president. 
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COMMUNIST  THREAT  FINDINGS 
REPEALED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOmsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
this  House  passed  by  a  wide  margin,  356 
to  49,  HH.  234,  a  bill  "to  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  emergency  detention 
camps  and  to  provide  that  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  committed  for 
detention  or  imprisonment  in  any  f£u:il- 
ity  of  the  U.S.  Government  except  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title 
18." 

Swayed  by  emotional  appeals  based  on 
the  idealistic  notion  that  repeal  of  such 
a  statute  would  somehow  absolve  the 
guilt  of  our  fathers  for  ordering  the  im- 
prisonment of  Japanese  Americans  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  the  Members  of  the 
House  moved  swiftly  to  abolish  non- 
existent detention  camps  that  contain 
imaginary  prisoners.  Very  few  of  the 
Members  realized  that  in  voting  to  repeal 
this  act,  they  were  actually  giving  legis- 
lative approval  to  the  left-wing  liberal 
theory  that  the  Communist  movement 
toward  world  domination  is  no  longer  a 
threat  to  the  American  people  and  the 
free  world. 

Section  2  of  this  bill,  lines  22-23,  pro- 
vided for  the  repeal  of  title  II  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C. 
811-826).  This  title  contained  "congres- 
sional finding  of  necessity"  that  clearly 
stated: 

There  exists  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment which  in  its  origins,  Its  development, 
and  its  present  practice,  is  a  world-wide 
revolutionary  movement  whose  purpose  it 
is,  by  treachery,  deceit,  infiltration  into  other 
groups  (governmental  and  otherwise)  es- 
pionage, sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  a  world-wide  Communist  orga- 
nization. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  see  what  in 
actuality  they  did  when  they  abolished 
nonexistent  concentration  camps  filled 
with  imaginary  prisoners  in  an  attempt 
to  expiate  the  guilt  of  our  fathers  for 
imprisoning  Japanese  Americans  during 
World  War  n,  nearly  30  years  ago,  I 
insert  the  complete  text  of  title  n  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  in  the 
Record : 

Subchapter    n. — Emkkgency    Detention    ot 

StrsPECTED  Securttt  Risks 
5  811.  Congressional  floiding  of  necessity 

As  a  result  of  evidence  adduced  before  var- 
ious committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Congress  finds 
that — 

( 1 »  There  exists  a  world  Communist  move- 
ment which  in  its  origins,  its  development, 
and  Its  present  practice.  Is  a  world-wide  revo- 
lutionary movement  whose  purpose  It  is,  by 
treachery,  deceit,  infiltration  into  other 
groups  (governmental  and  otherwise),  espi- 
onage, sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establlrti  a 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship  in  all 
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the  countries  of  the  world  through  the  medi- 
um of  a  world-wide  Communist  organiza- 
tion. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship In  any  country  results  in  the  sup- 
pression of  all  opposition  to  the  party  in 
power,  the  complete  subordination  of  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  the  state,  the  denial 
of  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  which 
are  characteristic  of  a  representative  form 
of  government,  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  of 
the  press,  of  assembly,  and  of  religious 
worship,  and  results  in  the  maintenance  of 
control  over  the  people  through  fear,  ter- 
rorism, and  brutality. 

(3)  The  system  of  government  known  as 
a  totalitarian  dictatorship  is  characterized 
by  the  existence  of  a  single  political  party, 
organized  on  a  dict&torlal  basis,  and  by  sub- 
stantial Identity  between  such  pcuty  and  its 
policies  and  the  government  and  govern- 
mental policies  of  the  country  in  which  it 
exists. 

(4)  The  direction  and  control  of  the  world 
Communist  movement  is  vested  in  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  CcMnmunist  dictatorship  of  a 
foreign  country. 

(5)  The  Communist  dictatorship  of  such 
foreign  country,  in  exercising  such  direction 
and  control  and  in  furthering  the  purposes 
of  the  world  Communist  movement,  estab- 
lishes or  causes  the  establishment  of,  and 
utilizes,  in  various  countries,  action  organi- 
zations which  are  not  free  and  independent 
organizations,  but  are  sections  of  a  world- 
wide Communist  organization  and  are  con- 
trolled, directed,  and  subject  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Communist  dictatorship  of 
such  foreign  country. 

(6)  The  organizations  so  established  and 
utilized  in  various  countries,  acting  under 
such  control,  direction,  and  discipline,  en- 
deavor to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
world  Communist  movement  by  bringing 
about  the  overthrow  of  existing  govern- 
ments and  setting  up  Communist  totalitar- 
ian dictatorships  which  will  be  subservient 
to  the  most  powerful  existing  Communist 
totalitarian  dictatorship.  Although  such 
Communist  organizations  usually  designate 
themselves  as  political  parties,  they  are  In 
fact  constituent  elements  of  the  world-wide 
movement  and  promote  the  objectives  of 
svtch  movement  by  conspiratorial  and  coer- 
cive tactics,  and  especially  by  the  use  of 
espionage  and  sabotage,  instead  of  through 
the  democratic  processes  of  a  free  elective 
system  or  through  the  freedom-preserving 
means  employed  by  a  political  party  which 
operates  as  an  agency  by  which  people  gov- 
ern themselves. 

(7)  In  the  United  States  those  individuals 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  participate  in 
the  world  Communist  movement,  when  they 
so  participate,  in  effect  repudiate  their  al- 
leg^iance  to  the  United  States  and  in  effect 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  coun- 
try In  which  is  vested  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  world  Communist  movement;  and, 
in  countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
those  individuals  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully participate  in  such  Communist  move- 
ment similarly  repudiate  their  allegiance  to 
the  countries  of  which  they  are  nationals  in 
favor  of  such  foreign  Communist  country. 

(8)  In  pursuance  of  communism's  stated 
objectives,  the  most  powerful  existing  Com- 
munist dictatorship  has,  by  the  methods 
referred  to  above,  already  caused  the  es- 
tablishment In  numerous  foreign  countries 
of  Communist  totalitarian  dictatorships, 
and  threatens  to  establish  similar  dictator- 
ships in  still  other  countries. 

(9)  The  agents  of  communism  have  de- 
vised clever  and  ruthless  espionage  and 
sabotage  tactics  which  are  carried  out  in 
many  instances  in  form  or  manner  success- 
fully evasive  of  existing  law,  and  which  in 
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this  country  are  directed  against  the  safety 
and  peace  of  the  United  States. 

(10)  The  experience  of  many  countries 
In  World  War  n  and  thereafter  with  so- 
called  "fifth  columns"  which  employed  es- 
pionage and  sabotage  to  weaken  the  internal 
security  and  defense  of  nations  resisting 
totalitarian  dictatorships  demonstrated  the 
grave  deoigers  and  fatal  effectiveness  of 
such    Internal   espionage  and  sabotage. 

(11)  The  security  and  safety  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  com- 
mon defense,  especially  in  time  of  invasion, 
war,  or  insurrection  In  aid  of  a  foreign 
enemy,  require  every  reasonable  and  lawful 
protection  against  espionage,  and  against 
sabotage  to  national -defense  material,  prem- 
ises, forces  and  utilities,  including  related 
faculties  for  mining,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, research,  training,  military  and 
civilian  supply,  and  other  activities  essential 
to  national  defense. 

(12)  Due  to  the  wide  distribution  and 
complex  interrelation  of  facilities  which  are 
essential  to  national  defense  and  due  to  the 
increased  effectiveness  and  technical  devel- 
opment in  espionage  and  sabotage  activi- 
ties, the  free  and  unrestrained  movement 
in  such  emergencies  of  members  or  agen:,s 
of  such  organizations  and  of  others  asso- 
ciated In  their  espionage  and  sabotage  op- 
erations would  make  adequate  surveillance 
to  prevent  espionage  and  sabotage  impos- 
sible and  would  therefore  constitute  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  public  peace  and 
the  safety  of  the  United  States. 

(13)  The  recent  successes  of  Communist 
methods  in  other  countries  and  the  nature 
and  control  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment Itself  present  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
to  the  existence  of  free  American  Institu- 
tions, and  make  it  necessary  that  Congress, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  nation,  and  to 
guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form 
of  government,  enact  appropriate  legislation 
recognizing  the  existence  of  such  world-wide 
conspiracy  and  designed  to  prevent  it  from 
accomplishing  Its  purpose  in  the  United 
States. 

(14)  The  detention  of  persons  who  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  probably  will 
commit  or  conspire  with  others  to  commit 
espionage  or  sabotage  is,  in  a  time  of  internal 
security  emergency,  essential  to  the  common 
defense  and  to  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  territory,  the  people  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

(16)  It  is  also  essential  that  such  deten- 
tion In  an  emergency  involving  the  internal 
sectuity  of  the  Nation  shall  be  so  auth- 
orized, executed,  restricted  and  reviewed  as 
to  prevent  any  interference  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  privlllges  of  any  per- 
sons, and  at  the  same  time  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently effective  to  permit  the  performance 
by  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  their 
constitutional  duties  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  to  wage  war,  and  to  preserve, 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution,  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Sept.  23.  1960,  c.  1024,  Title  H.  {  101, 
64  Stat.  1019. 

HIBTORICAI.    NOTE 

Short  Title.  Congress,  in  enacting  this  sub- 
chapter, provided  by  section  100  of  Act  Sept. 
23. 1960,  cited  to  text,  that  It  should  be  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "Emergency  Detention 
Act  of  1960." 

Separability.  The  first  sentence  of  secUon 
116  of  Act  Sept.  23,  1960,  cited  to  text,  pro- 
vided: "If  any  provision  of  this  title  |thla 
subchapter],  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid, 
the  remaining  provisions  of  this  title  [thlfl 
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subobaptar],  or  tbm  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  othar  persons  or  drcumstancas. 
■hall  not  b«  affsetsd  thereby." 

LegUlatlve  History:  Tor  leglalatlTe  history 
and  purpose  of  Act  Sept.  33,  1950,  cited  to 
text,  see  1050  XT.S.  Code  Cong.  Service,  p. 
3886. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Mead 
Cavert  is  the  assistant  dean  of  the  Medi- 
cal School,  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr. 
Cavert,  in  his  testimony  earlier  this 
year  when  I  held  health  hearings  in 
Minneapolis,  discussed  how  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  is  attempting  to  meet 
the  need  for  more  physicians.  He  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail  the  physician  aug- 
mentation program  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  The  60  additional  freshmen 
medical  students  that  were  enrolled  In 
the  academic  year  of  1970-71  was  larger 
than  the  sum  total  in  augmentation  pro- 
grams in  all  of  other  Big  10  schools 
combined. 

Dr.  Cavert  also  discussed  the  trans- 
fer program  for  3d-year  medical  stu- 
dents. Some  States  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west area  do  not  have  4-year  medical 
schools.  At  the  end  of  2  years  of  school, 
students  from  those  areas  who  wish  to 
continue  with  their  medical  education 
must  transfer.  Many  of  them  transfer 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  following  summary  sets  out  In 
more  detail  the  various  programs  imder- 
way  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  available  phy- 
sldans: 

fifsDicAL  Schools — Twin  Crnxs  Caictos 

(By  Dr.  Mead  Cavert) 

pkhcakt  lOasiON 

The  primary  nUaalon  of  the  Medical  School 
Is  to  provide  opportunities  and  programs  la 
luadergraduate  and  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation for  future  physicians  to  serve  the 
state  and  nation. 

aAcxoaoirm 

About  one- half  of  the  3,7000  physicians 
currently  practicing  in  the  state  were  trained 
at  the  TTnlverolty  of  Mlnneeota  Medical 
School. 

While  many  family  physicians  and  medi- 
cal ^MdaUsts  praetioe  In  the  major  medical 
Institutions  and  the  \irban  population  cen- 
ters of  Minnesota,  a  relative  shortage  of  phy- 
sicians and  other  health  care  professionals 
exists  in  many  areas  of  the  state. 

A  HIU  PamUy  Fotmdatlon  study  In  1966 
predicted  a  shortage  of  aOO  to  300  physicians 
m  the  state  by  1975.  The  effects  of  this  defi- 
ciency will  be  much  more  severe  unless  physi- 
cians can  be  more  appropriately  distributed 
by  8i>eclalty  in  relation  to  statewide  needs. 

Of  the  3,700  physicians  currently  practicing 
In  the  state,  about  2,300  are  located  In  the 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area  and  Rochester. 

The  nniverslty  is  taking  major  steps  to 
train  more  family  doctors  and  to  encourage 
their  distribution  thro\ighout  the  state,  par- 
ticularly In  rural  areas. 

mw  pmooaucs 

The  Department  of  Family  Practice  and 
Community  Health  Is  a  new  and  rapidly 
growing  department  of  the  Medical  School. 
After  their  second  year  of  medical  school, 
students  may  now  select  family  practice  as 
one  of  Ave  broad  pathways  of  specialty  em- 
phasis. 
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Karly  estimates  shOw  a  high  degree  of  in- 
terest In  the  new  field  of  family  medicine. 
In  1970,  21  senior  medical  students  spent  six 
weeks  with  practicing  physicians  throughout 
the  state  on  a  preceptorshlp  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Family  Practice 
and  Community  Health. 

Family  practice  residency  programs  are  be- 
ing enlarged  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
In  cooperation  with  six  community  hospitals 
In  the  Twin  Cities.  Affiliated  famUy  practice 
residency  programs  are  moving  forward  at 
Hennepin  County  General  Hospital  and  St. 
Paul-Ramsey  Hospital.  All  three  programs  in 
family  practice  graduate  training  received 
legislative  funding  for  the  1971-73  blennium. 

A  Physicians  Associate  Program  for  senior 
medical  students  will  begin  in  September 
1971.  Participating  students,  after  their  sec- 
ond year  of  medical  school,  will  spend  one 
year  in  a  niral  community,  working  with 
community  physicians.  They  wUl  then  return 
to  the  University  and  complete  their  under- 
graduate medical  education,  hopefully  many 
of  them  to  return  later  to  a  non-urban  com- 
munity to  practice  medicine. 

XNBOLLMXNTS 

In  June  1971  the  Medical  School  graduated 
183  new  physicians.  In  Jiine  1972.  partly  re- 
sulting from  a  recently-adopted,  optional 
three-year  M.D.  curriculum,  there  will  be 
approximately  250  graduates  leaving  the  Med- 
ical School.  Under  existing  and  proposed  new 
programs,  the  graduating  class  of  MJD.'s  may 
reach  approximately  280  by  1976. 

Freshman  enrollment  at  the  Medical  School 
was  increased  from  1962  to  227  students  In 
the  fall  of  1970,  with  funding  of  the  enroll- 
ment increment  through  a  five  year  grant 
from  the  federal  Physician  Augmentation 
Program  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  Medical  School  receives  over  20  trans- 
fer students  annually  (29  in  1971)  who  have 
completed  two  years  of  basic  medical  science 
education  In  other  states,  principally  North 
and  South  Dakota.  Also,  most  medical  science 
students  In  Duluth's  program  (24  freshman 
in  1972;  48  In  1976)  wlU  transfer  to  the  Twin 
Cities  campus  for  completion  of  their  course. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA- 
PHYSICIAN  MANPOWER 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON.  THE  10-PEB- 
CENT  IMPORT  TAX  AND  OUR 
LATIN  AMERICAN  NEIQHBORS 


1969-70    1970-71    1971-72 


1.  Medical  school  entering  clui.         162  227  227 

2.  Physician  augmentation 

precram go  120 

3.  Transfers  to  3d  year  o( 

medicine 23  22  29 

«.  M.D.  graduates 179  ]g4        1250 

S.  Optional,  acteleratw)  3-year 

M.O.  program 1  75 

61.  Medical  student  enrollment...         685  747'       1  gi6 

7.  Rural  health  physician  asso- 

ciate program 120 

8.  Minority  student  program 2    ii'         12s 

9.  Department  o(  family  practice 

and  community  health : 
Undergraduate  (senior 

eleethre  pathway) 45  35  140 

Graduate  physicians 

(residenb) 1  3  >28 

10.  New  medical  student  curric- 
ulum (phase) A  A.B       A.B,D 

1  Number  estimated. 

>  Includes  26  Ist-year  residents  at  6  community  affiliated 
hospitals.  

MxDicAi.  School — tTHTVxBsrrr  of  Minnksot* 
Physician  Augmentation  Program 

PAP  Increment  in  entering  class.  60 

Total  entering  class,  1970 227 

Mlnneeota  total  Increment  (66) 
as  percentage  of  U.S.  Increase 
(938)   1970,  100  schools 7% 

PAP  grant  funds,  1970-71 $1,074,161 

Operating    funds 672,161 

Facilities  rental,  renovation..        402,000 

PAP  grant  funds,   1971-72 $1,609,717 

Operating    fxmds 1,042,717 

Facilities  rental,  renovation 567,000 

TBrmlnatlon  of  PAP  grant:  June  80.  1875 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or   TENNXSSKl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation  today  is  the  fact 
that  growing  numbers  of  American  citi- 
zens do  not  believe  what  their  Federal 
Government  tells  them. 

This  is  called  the  credibility  gap.  More 
directly,  it  should  probably  be  called  the 
truth  gap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
greatest  errors  this  administration  can 
make  is  to  deliberately  mislead  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  or  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  which  we  do  business. 

Certainly  the  Nixon  administration  did 
not  invent  the  imtruth  as  a  policy  tool, 
but  it  apparently  is  accelerating  the  uae 
of  It. 

In  a  major  address  to  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  31,  1969,  President 
Nixon  set  forth  his  administration's 
Latin  American  policy.  He  uttered  some 
very  uplifting  rhetoric  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Latin  neighbors  that  evening. 

As  an  example,  the  President  stated 
that— 

We  have  heard  many  voices  from  the 
Americas  In  these  flrst  months  of  our  new 
administration — voices  of  hope,  voices  of 
concern,    and    some    voices    of    frtistration. 

We  have  listened. 

These  voices  have  told  us  they  wanted 
fewer  promises  and  more  action.  They  have 
told  us  that  the  United  States  aid  programs 
seemed  to  have  helped  the  United  States 
more  than  Latin  America.  They  have  tcHd 
us  that  our  trade  policies  were  insensitive 
to  the  needs  of  other  American  nations. 
They  have  told  us  that  if  our  partnership 
is  to  thrive  or  even  to  survive,  we  must  rec- 
ognise that  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
must  go  forward  in  their  own  way,  under 
their  own  leadership. 

So  much  for  the  President's  general- 
ities. His  specific  promises  made  that 
evening  directly  point  out  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  words  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Nixon  Eulmlnlstration  In  the 
conduct  of  our  affairs  with  Latin 
America. 

Among  the  specific  express  promises 
made  by  the  President  that  evening  two 
were  of  particular  note: 

Third,  to  support  the  establishment,  with- 
in the  Inter-Amerlcan  system,  of  regular 
procedures  for  advance  consultation  on  trade 
matters.  United  States  trade  policies  often 
have  a  very  heavy  impact  on  our  neighbors. 
It  seems  only  fair  that  in  the  more  balanced 
relationship  we  seek,  there  should  be  full 
consultation  within  the  hemisphere  family 
before  decisions  affecting  Its  members  are 
taken,  not  after. 

FinaUy,  and  most  important.  In  the  world 
trade  forums,  I  believe  It  Is  time  to  pnm 
for  a  liberal  system  of  generaliaed  tariff 
preferences  for  all  developing  countries,  in- 
cluding Latin  America.  We  will  seek  adop- 
tion by  all  of  the  industrialized  nations  of 
a  scheme  with  broad  product  coverage  and 
with  no  ceUings  on  preferential  imports.  We 
will  seek  equal  access  to  industrial  markeU 
for  all  developing  countries,  so  as  to  eliml- 
imte  the  discrimination  against  Latin  Amer- 
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lea  that  now  exists  in  many  countries.  We 
will  also  urge  that  such  a  system  eliminate 
the  Inequitable  "reverse  preferences"  that 
now  discriminate  against  Western  Hemis- 
phere countries. 

The  President  was  certainly  correct 
when  he  said  that — 

United  States  trade  policies  often  have  a 
very  heavy  impact  on  our  neighbors. 

As  an  example,  Mexico  imported 
$1,565  billion  worth  of  American  goods, 
mostly  manufactured  items,  last  year. 
The  United  States  imported  $833  million 
worth  of  Mexican  goods,  resulting  in  a 
plus  U.S.  trade  balance  of  $732  million 

Mexico,  like  most  of  the  developing 
nations  in  Latin  America  is  striving  to 
build  its  manufacturing  capabilities  in 
order  to  create  jobs  and  raise  its  GNP. 

President  Nixon  has  not  only 
broken  his  promise  to  "press  for  a 
liberal  system  of  generalized  tariff  prefer- 
ences for  all  developing  countries,  In- 
cluding Latin  America,"  but  he  has 
slapped  Mexico  and  our  other  neighbors 
with  a  surcharge  of  10  percent  on  their 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

Surely  the  President  was  correct  when 
he  said  during  the  economic  package  an- 
nouncement, that  the  "temporary"  sur- 
charge was  aimed  at  trading  nations 
with  under-valued  currencies.  Given 
that,  why  did  he  break  his  promises  to 
our  developing  neighbors  and  levy  pre- 
cisely the  same  surcharge  against  them 
as  he  appUed  to  the  developed  nations? 

But  the  levying  of  the  surcharge  was 
not  the  only  broken  promise.  In  order 
to  increase  the  drama  involved  in  an- 
nouncing such  a  comprehensive  econom- 
ic package.  President  Nixon  broke  his 
express  promise  to  have  "advance  con- 
sultation on  trade  matters"  which  he 
made  in  the  Inter-American  Press  As- 
sociation speech. 

In  a  speech  delivered  yesterday  before 
the  U.S.  Governors'  Conference  in  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  OAS  Secretary  General  Oalo 
Plaza  stated : 

The  new  economic  policy  announced  by  the 
the  United  States  Qovemment  last  month 
has,  understandably,  not  been  well  received 
in  lAtln  America.  The  surcharge  on  imports 
seems  to  undercut  both  the  genera]  U.S. 
commitment  toward  ^Xrpey  trade  and  the 
specific  U.S.  commitment  to  help  Latin 
America  expand  and  diversify  its  exports. 

I  find  Secretary  General  Galo  Plaza 
to  be  most  diplomatic  indeed.  He  might 
have  stated  simply:  "President  Nixon 
lied  to  us." 

I  would  remind  President  Nixon  and 
the  Members  of  this  body  of  one  or  two 
economic  facts  of  Ufe: 

First.  Latin  America  is  the  only  major 
world  area  in  which  the  United  States 
maintains  a  favorable  trade  balance. 

Second.  That  favorable  trade  balance 
amounted  to  $790  million  last  year. 

Third.  The  United  Stetes  exported  al- 
most $5  billion  worth  of  goods  to  Latin 
America  in  1969. 

Fourth.  The  old  days  when  the  Latin 
American  nations  had  nowhere  eUe  to 
go  for  their  imports  are  over.  West  Oer- 
niany,  Japan,  Prance,  Great  Britain,  and 
even  the  Soviet  Union  are  accelerating 
their  exports  to  Latin  American  nations. 
As  an  example,  in  a  recent  closed  session 
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of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
cme  of  the  houses  of  the  Brazilian  Con- 
gress, the  POTdgn  Minister  of  Brazil 
stated  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  Brazil  traded  more  with  the 
Common  Market  nations  than  it  did  with 
the  United  States. 

This  morning  the  Washlngt<Mi  Post 
published  an  editorial  which  is  very  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  of  the  impact  of  the 
10-percent  import  surtax  on  our  south- 
em  neighbors.  The  editorial  entitled, 
"Who  Pays  the  Tariff?"  follows: 
Who  Pats  thx  TAairr? 

In  the  current  pushing  and  shoving  among 
the  worlds  great  trading  nations,  a  lot  of 
small  countries  are  getting  hurt.  Latin 
America  iUustrates  the  point.  The  Umted 
States  did  not  really  intend  to  harm  the  Latin 
economies  last  month  when  it  imposed  its 
10  per  cent  surtax  on  impwrts.  The  truth 
Is  that  the  White  House  and  the  Treasury 
were  not  thinking  about  Latin  America  at  all. 
But  intentional  or  not,  the  damage  Is  real 
and  the  consequences  are  going  to  be  seri- 
ous. 

President  Nixon  worked  out  his  economic 
program  with  the  advice  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  able  and  experienced  citizens, 
headed  by  Albert  Williams,  whose  report  has 
now  been  published.  But  in  the  matter  of 
tariffs  the  FYesident  overrode  this  committee, 
which  urged  him  to  move  toward  removal 
of  all  barriers  to  international  trade.  The 
Williams  committee  is  right  on  this  issue, 
and  the  President  Is  wrong.  The  evidence  is 
already  visible  to  the  south. 

The  Latin  Americans  protest,  with  good 
logic,  that  it  is  unjust  to  make  them  pay  a 
surtax  designed  to  remedy  a  trade  crisis  in 
which  they  played  no  part.  Latin  America  has 
traditionally  bought  more  from  the  United 
States  than  it  sells  here.  The  Latins  are  not 
the  people  to  see  about  revaluing  the  yen 
and  the  Deutschemark.  But  the  United  States 
meets  all  objections  with  a  shrug  and  the 
observation  that  it  can't  start  making  ex- 
ceptions now. 

Mr.  Nixon  attempted  this  week  to  placate 
the  Latins  with  the  decision  that,  for  them 
alone,  he  would  cancel  the  10  per  cent  re- 
duction in  foreign  aid;  it  had  originally  been 
part  of  the  program  announced  a  month  ago, 
with  the  surtax.  But  the  countries  getting 
the  most  aid  are  not  those  hardest  hit  by  the 
surtax. 

The  extreme  examples  are  Mexico  and 
Brazil.  Mexico  does  more  business  with  the 
United  States  than  any  other  country  in 
Latin  America  and  will  be  more  severely 
damaged  by  the  surtax  than  any  other.  But 
Mexico  takes  no  direct  aid  from  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
gives  more  aid  to  Brazil  than  to  any  other 
Latin  country.  Brazil  does  half  as  much  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States  as  Mexico  doea 
Since  coffee  is  exempt,  the  surtax  applies 
only  to  about  16  per  cent  of  Brazil's  exports 
to  this  country.  But  It  applies  to  fully  50  per 
cent  of  Mexico's  exports  here. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  Mr.  Nixon  deliv- 
ered a  glowing  speech  on  this  country's  re- 
sponsibilities to  Latin  America.  "They  need," 
he  said  then,  "to  be  assured  of  access  to  the 
expanding  markets  of  the  industrialized 
world."  He  promised  them  advance  con- 
sultation on  trade  matters,  and  he  also 
promised  to  pursue,  worldwide,  "a  liberal 
system  of  generalized  tariff  preferences." 
They  got  no  ooinsultatlon  on  the  surtax,  ob- 
viously, and  now  they  see  the  United  States 
taking  the  lead  In  raising  tariffs.  Unfor- 
tunately the  price  of  these  moves  oomes  high, 
and  much  of  it  Is  ultimately  paid  by  small 
nations  that  cannot  afford  their  large  neigh- 
bora'  mistakes. 
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BILDERBEBG:  THE  COLD  WAR 
INTERNATIONALE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LomSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  during  recent  months,  I  called 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bilderbergers — an  elite  in- 
ternational group  comprised  of  high  Gov- 
ernment officials,  international  finan- 
ciers, businessmen  and  opinionmakers — 
see  Congressional  Record,  pages  13688- 
13689  of  May  5,  1971,  entitled  "Bilder- 
bergers" Woodstock  Meeting;"  pages 
14189-14195  of  May  10,  1971,  entitled 
"U.S.  Dollar  Crisis— A  Dividend  of  In- 
ternationalism;" pages  16698-16704  of 
May  24,  1971,  entiUed  "Secret  Bilderberg 
Meeting  and  the  Logan  Act;"  and  pages 
25649-25650  of  July  16,  1971,  entitled 
"Bilderberg  Case:  Reply  From  UJ3.  At- 
torney Generals'  OfBce." 

This  exclusive  international  aristocracy 
holds  highly  secretive  meetings  annually 
or  more  often  in  various  countries.  The 
Umlted  information  available  about  what 
transpires  at  these  meetings  reveals  that 
they  discuss  matters  of  vital  importance 
which  affect  the  lives  of  all  citizens. 
Presidential  Adviser  Henry  Kissinger, 
who  made  a  secret  visit  to  Peking  from 
July  9  to  11,  1971,  and  arranged  for  a 
Presidential  visit  to  Red  China,  was  re- 
ported to  be  in  attendance  at  the  most 
recent  Bilderberg  meeting  held  in  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  April  23-25,  1971.  The  two 
points  reportedly  discussed  at  the  Wood- 
stock meeting  were  "the  contribution  of 
business  in  dealing  with  current  prob- 
lems of  social  instability"  and  "the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change  of  the  American  role 
in  the  world  and  Its  consequences." 

Following  these  secret  discussions, 
which  are  certainly  not  in  keeping  with 
the  Western  poUtlcal  tradition  of  "open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at,"  the  par- 
ticipants return  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries with  the  general  public  left  unin- 
formed, notwithstanding  the  attendance 
of  some  news  media  representatives,  of 
any  of  the  recommendations  and  plans 
agreed  upon  as  a  result  of  the  discus- 
sions— or  for  that  matter  even  the  oc- 
curence of  the  meeting  Itself. 

Because  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  of  any  projections  for  a 
change  In  America's  role  in  the  world 
and  because  Henry  Kissinger  and  other 
Government  officials  and  influential 
Americans  met  with  high  Government 
officials  and  other  powerful  foreign  lead- 
ers, I  sought  to  have  more  information 
about  the  recent  Bilderberg  meeting 
made  public  by  raising  the  question  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  of  a  possible 
violation  of  the  Logan  Act  by  American 
participants  and  asked  if  the  Justice  De- 
partment anticipated  taking  any  action 
in  the  matter. 

The  reply  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, in  effect,  was  that  all  of  the  ele- 
ments constituting  a  violation  of  the  Lo- 
gan Act  were  present  and  that  the  De- 
partment contemplated  no  action  but 
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would  consider  requesting  an  appropri- 
ate Investigation  it  they  received  a  spe- 
cific aUegatioii  or  specific  Infonnation 
indicating  a  violation  of  the  Logan  Act. 
Apparently,  the  announced  topics  for 
discussion  were  not  specific  enough. 

So  that  a  specific  allegation  or  spe- 
cific Information  Indicating  a  violation 
by  American  Bilderbergers  of  the  Logan 
Act  may  be  presented  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  order  to  warrant  an  inves- 
tigation, it  is  necessary  to  know  more 
about  what  goes  on  in  their  secret  ses- 
sions. 

Additional  facts  relating  to  the  Bil- 
derberg  meetings  were  recently  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Eugene  Pasy- 
mowski  who,  with  Carl  Gilbert  in 
1968,  revised  and  updated  an  earlier  ar- 
ticle of  theirs  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Temple  University  Free  Press. 

The  authors  have  provided  lists  of 
participants  for  six  meetings  plus  a 
sunmiary  list  of  names  of  all  having  at- 
tended from  1954  to  1966;  and  a  list  of 
the  month,  year,  and  place  of  each  of  the 
17  meetings  held  from  May  1954  through 
AprU  1968.  For  this  same  period,  they 
give  names  of  UJS.  participants  who 
served  in  a  capacity  of  honorary  secre- 
tary general,  chairman,  cochairman.  ad- 
visory committee  member,  or  steering 
committee  member.  It  is  significant  tliat 
every  U.S.  participant,  without  excep- 
tion, who  served  in  one  of  the  above 
planning  and  leadership  positions  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

E>rawing  upon  confidentisd  corre- 
spondence and  foreign-procured  confi- 
dential documents  printed  by  the  Bil- 
derberg  secretariat,  including  an  un- 
published confidential  report  on  Bilder- 
berg  meetings  containing  minutes  of  dis- 
cussions, the  authors  have  provided  con- 
siderable heretofore  little-known  infor- 
mation about  the  Bilderberg  meetings 
from  the  initial  one  in  1954  through  the 
meeting  of  April  1968. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  more 
complete  information  about  the  secret 
and  influential  international  group 
known  as  Bildert)ergers,  I  insert  in  the 
RicoRS  at  this  point  the  article  of 
Eugene  Pasymowski  and  Carl  Gil- 
bert entitled  "Bilderberg:  The  Cold  War 
Litemationale,"  including  the  appen- 
dixes giving  Bilderberg  meetings,  loca- 
tions, and  dates  1954  through  1968,  the 
lists  of  Bilderberg  steering  conmiittees — 
United  States  and  European — and  the 
list  of  Bilderberg  participants,  1954-68. 

The  material  follows: 
BiLDXSBUus:  Thx  Cold  Wab  lNmu4ATioNAi.x 
(By  ETugeiM  Pasyinowskl  and  Oarl  OUbert) 

In  8pit«  of  the  historical  rivalries  and  con- 
flicts of  Western  European  nations  and  the 
entrenched  tradition  In  the  United  States  of 
Isolation  from  Europe,  the  North  Atlantic 
countries  have  experienced  unprecedented 
cooperation  within  the  past  two  decades.  The 
dreiun  of  a  completely  \uilted  Western  E^u- 
rope  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  but  the  con- 
flicts have  been  kept  within  manageable  lim- 
its. The  Common  Marlcet  and  NATO  have 
been  successful.  Perhaps  the  present  prob- 
lems In  Western  Europe  are  more  a  product 
of  the  success  of  NATO  rather  than  anything 
else. 

This  unprecedented  period  of  cooperation 
Is  more  than  a  product  of  simple  "nation 
state"  diplomacy.  One  of  the  key  Instltutloiu 
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that  has  fostered  unity  and  cooperation 
within  the  Atlantic  Community  beyond  the 
old  concepts  of  the  "natloxi  state"  has  been 
the  Bllderbwg  Group. 

WAS  1ST  KIN  BILDKBBXaG? 

Oosterbeek  Is  a  small  town  In  Eastern  Hol- 
land. Three  days  In  May  1954  transformed 
that  town  Into  a  meeting  place  for  the  power 
elite  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
facilities  and  location  of  the  town's  Hotel 
de  Bilderberg  were  ideal  for  a  very  private 
conference. 

Heading  the  list  of  dignitaries  were  David 
Rockefeller  and  Prince  Bemhard  of  the 
Netherlands.  Also  in  attendance  were  prime 
ministers,  diplomats,  Boclalists,  Intelligence 
agency  representatives,  international  bank- 
ers and  industrialists  from  all  of  the  NATO 
countries.  The  conference  was  named  the 
Bilderberg  Meeting. 

Here  the  various  "leaders"  of  the  Atlan- 
tic conununlty  were  collaborating,  yet  their 
popular  constituencies  knew  nothing  about 
the  meeting.  Only  those  directly  concerned 
with  their  activities  knew  that  the  meeting 
even  existed.  Part  of  the  explanation  for  this 
Is  that  the  host  government  for  the  con- 
frence  provided  top  security.  In  addition,  the 
key  International  newspapers  and  wire  serv- 
ices cooperated  by  maintaining  a  press  black- 
out on  the  conference. 

Within  the  context  of  such  tight  security, 
one  observer  noted  "this  conference  Is  con- 
sidered so  Important,  even  the  'leaks'  are 
watertight." " 

The  story  of  Bilderberg  Is  not  Just  about 
this  one  meeting  but  rather  an  entire  series 
of  meetings  that  started  In  1954  and  have 
continued  to  this  day.  Meetings  have  been 
held  at  least  once  a  year  under  top  security 
at  some  of  the  most  remote  spots  In  the  At- 
lantic countries. 

A  good  example  of  press  cooperation  to 
.make  non-news  of  the  Bilderberg  meetings 
was  the  memorandum  that  Cecil  King,  chair- 
man of  the  (English)  Newspaper  Proprietors 
Association  wrote  to  his  fellow  publishers 
about  the  meeting  at  St.  Johns  College. 
Cambridge  In  1967.  According  to  Private  Eye, 
"the  memorandum  'reminded'  NPA  that  on 
no  account  should  any  report  or  even  spec- 
ulation about  the  content  of  the  conference 
be  printed." »  This  is  the  major  explanation 
why  the  Bilderberg  meetings  would  still  come 
as  a  surprise  to  you.  The  New  York  Times 
has  published  three  minor  articles  on  the 
meetings  and  a  few  stories  have  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post.  There  has  been  no 
mention  of  Bilderberg  In  either  the  major 
weeklies  or  radical  publications.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  significant  absence  of  press  ac- 
counts, these  meetings  are  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  major  scholarly  works  on  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  and  international  rela- 
tions. Considering  the  scholars  and  news- 
papermen who  have  attended  these  meetings, 
the  situation  is  even  more  puzzling. 

The  people  attending  these  meetings  came 
from  the  strategic  elites  which  dominate 
both  the  political  and  the  socio-economic 
systems  of  the  various  countries.  However, 
the  public  actions  of  these  IndlvlduAls  would 
not  reveal  the  common  basis  of  their  co- 
operation In  private. 

These  meetings  were  an  additional  con- 
flrmatian  of  the  "end  of  Ideology"  between 
the  West  Burope«kn  ruling  classes  and  the  so- 
called  "Soclallat"  opposition.  Leading  "So- 
ciaUsts"  such  as  Hugh  0«ltakell,  Gaston  Def- 
ferre,  Guy  Mollet  and  Fritz  Erler  sac  down 
and  coop««ted  with  their  alleged  political 
and  class  opponents.  They  did  not  publicize 
these  activities  to  the  rank  and  file  member- 
ship but  rather  attempted  to  bide  their  ac- 
tlooA  just  as  the  "Sodaliat"  government  of 
England  attempted  to  avoid  dlscloaxire  of 
the  biological  warfare  program  that  the  La- 
bour   aov«mment   was   developing.   Within 
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tbe  context  of  Bilderberg,  It  Is  less  surprlatDg 
to  learn  that  many  of  the  operations  ao4 
programs  of  theae  "Socialist"  parties  han 
been  paid  for  by  the  United  States'  Centnl 
Intelllgenoe  Agency.' 

The  BUderberg  Meetings  hAve  remalnad 
unknown  for  tha  past  sixteen  years  as  havs 
the  CIA.'s  ubiquitous  subsidies  and  activi- 
ties in  the  democratic  Socialist  Left  of 
Europe. 

Before  examining  the  struoture  of  BUd«r> 
berg  and  the  development  of  the  Amerloan 
section,  let  us  first  turn  to  the  historical  cco- 
text  that  led  to  the  creation  of  this  unlqqt 
super-national  organisHvtlon. 

amzeica's  holt  cxxtsadk 

With  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  the  death  of  FDR,  the  "internationally" 
minded  Individuals  who  controlled  the  com- 
manding heights  of  the  national  ecoQ<Mny 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  new  world  ordv 
under  the  guidance  of  American  leadership 
and  the  slogans  of  the  United  Nations.  Thay 
warned  that  the  mistake  of  isolationism  of 
the  poet  World  War  I  period  must  not  tM 
made  again.  The  key  objective  of  the  qbw 
American  policy  was  the  restoration  of  the 
old  socio-economic  systems  In  Europe  with 
slightly  new  window  dressing,  containment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communism  and.  In 
general,  an  attempt  to  make  the  entire  world 
safe  for  American  investment  and  Infiuenoe. 
Under  this  grand  strategy  the  United  States, 
in  a  sense,  would  become  the  England  of  the 
nineteenth  century  In  the  twentieth  with- 
out a  direct  colonial  system. 

This  policy  was  to  be  a  two-edged  sword: 
one  edge  of  the  blade  offered  massive  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Europe  while  the  other  created 
a  massive  military  machine  with  atomla 
weapons  to  keep  the  Russians  and  their 
Communist  allies  in  Western  Europe  "in 
their  place."  The  first  edge  of  the  sword,  de- 
spite the  humanitarian  rhetoric,  was  easen- 
ilally  a  measure  to  guarantee  markets  for 
American  trade  that  within  the  next  two 
decades  would  lead  many  of  the  importazu 
economic  Institutions  in  Europe  to  be  under 
American  corporate  control. 

The  second  side  of  the  blade  could  not  be 
developed  until  the  late  1940's  and  the 
Kane>n  War,  when  the  American  people  were 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Russiani 
were  the  enemy  leading  the  forces  of  evil 
against  the  ao-called  free  peoples  of  the 
world.  When  in  1946.  the  Truman  Admlnii- 
tratlon  attempted  to  use  atomic  diplomacy 
to  oust  the  Russians  from  Eastern  Europe 
and  applied  economic  pressure,  the  Ameri- 
can pe^e  were  not  aware  of  the  conflict. 
Because  of  the  "Ignorance''  of  the  peopk, 
Truman  was  unable  to  carry  off  the  Intended 
massive  program  of  keeping  troops  in  Europe 
and  setting  up  a  program  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  to  supplement  the  atomls 
bomb.  Despite  this  fkllure,  the  administra- 
tion still  had  a  "defense"  budget  of  thirteen 
billion  dollars,  and  was  able  to  expand  the 
atomic  weapons  program. 

With  the  program  of  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  Union  becoming  public,  combined 
with  a  domestic  attack  which  employed  ths 
smear  label  "communist"  against  all  those 
forces  which  opposed  the  Truman  globallsm. 
the  "international"  leadership  was  able  to 
have  the  people  accept  the  Cold  War.  ths 
mas!v3  defense  expenditures,  and  the  r^ 
bulldi  g  of  Germany  and  Japan  under  Amer- 
ican hec;emony  The  coupling  of  domestic 
reaction  and  foreign  expansion  allowed  the 
"internationalists"  to  co-opt  the  formw 
antl -communist  Isolationist  CongressmsD 
into  supporting  the  Marshall  Plan.  Howevar, 
this  was  still  an  uneasy  alliance,  and  tb* 
measures  to  station  troops  In  Europe  bad  to 
be  Initiated  by  the  President  with  Congres- 
sional approval  coming  after  the  fact.  !%• 
one  serious  challenge  to  the  "International- 
ists' "  control  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  was  not  by  the  "Left,"  which  *•• 
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gioashed  after  the  Henry  Wallace  debacle  In 
1948,  but  rather  by  the  attempt  of  Senator 
Taft  to  win  the  R(q>ubllc«n  nomination  In 
1963.  This  was  effectively  stepped  by  key 
members  of  the  Bastem  fctahllatiment  get- 
ting Dwlght  D.  Blaenhower  to  run  for  the 
Presidency.  The  evldenoe  Indicated  that  the 
key  issue  which  persuaded  Klsenhower  to  run 
was  not  the  "oonservatlve"  domestic  policy 
of  Taft,  but  rather  the  refusal  of  Taft  to 
change  his  views  on  International  questions 
i.e.,  the  Western  alliance  and  aid  to  Europe. 

With  the  defeat  of  Taft,  American  policy 
became  locked  into  the  globaUsm  of  the 
Truman  Administration,  and  all  attempts  to 
question  the  policy  were  essentially  viewed 
as  acts  of  disloyalty  until  the  1960*8,  when 
some  types  of  dissent  came  to  be  tolerated. 
The  Democratic  candidate  In  1953  and  1956, 
Adlai  Stevenson,  presented  no  challenge  to 
the  basic  program  of  the  Truman  Admin- 
istration, and  could  even  find  kind  words  to 
say  about  Chiang  Kal  Shek.  (In  retrospect, 
it  was  difficult  to  call  Stevenson  a  "liberal." 
Perhaps  be  was  considered  one  because  lib- 
eralism was  so  bankrupt.) 

Instrumental  in  the  development  of  the 
new  American  policy  toward  the  world  was 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
helped  "educate"  Presidents  and  business- 
men into  the  virtues  of  Pax  America.  Cou- 
pled with  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  the  entire  umbrella  of  Eastern  banking 
and  financial  Interests  which  had  major  In- 
vestments overseas  and  in  another  era  bad 
no  moral  qualms  of  building  pre-World  War 
n  Germany.*  The  two  leading  flrma  which 
supported  Germany  before  the  war  were  the 
law  firm  of  Sullivan  and  Cromwell  and  the 
Investment  banking  firm  of  Dillon,  Bead  and 
Company.  From  DUlon,  Read  came  the  first 
Secretary  of  Defense,  James  Forrestal,  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H.  Nltie  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  C.  Douglas  Dillon : 
from  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  Allen  and  John 
Foster  Dulles. 

The  American  strategy  effectively  rebuilt 
Western  Europe,  and  all  those  forces  which 
opposed  the  dominant  socio-economic  order 
were  eliminated  from  power.  In  Greece,  the 
prototype  for  the  first  Vlet-Nam,  the  British 
Army  crushed  the  Left,  while  in  England  the 
Left  of  the  Labour  Party  was  made  impotent. 
In  other  countries,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  bxislness  community  supplied 
funds  for  the  conservative  parties  and  for  the 
Social  Democrats  to  aid  them  in  purging  the 
Communists  and  Socialist  Left.  The  new 
empire  was  functioning,  yet  there  were  major 
problems.  The  European  client  states  of 
America  could  not  understand  the  domestic 
hysteria  caused  by  the  late  Senator  McCarthy 
and  there  was  some  uneasiness  about  rearm- 
ing Germany. 

In  Europe  It  was  clear  that  the  end  of 
ideology  had  occurred,  l.e.,  the  SocUOist  Par- 
ties had  dropped  aU  the  nasty  Marxist 
phrases  and  now  competed  with  the  Capi- 
talist parties  on  the  basis  of  who  could  make 
the  existing  systems  function  more  effective- 
ly. There  were  no  major  differences  over  the 
NATO  alUance.  The  bureaucratic  structures 
of  the  old  order  and  bureaucracies  of  the  So- 
cial Democracies  still  had  differences  of  style, 
but  these  disputes  were  minor. 

In  the  United  States  the  holy  crusade 
•gainst  Communism  used  by  the  liberal 
Democrats  to  defeat  Wallace  had  gotten  out 
of  hand.  In  the  early  1950'b  the  witch  hunt- 
•rs  In  the  Republican  Party  were  attacking 
the  very  formiUators  of  the  Cold  War  Strate- 
gy with  the  charge  of  treason  and  being  soft 
on  Communism.  In  lu  worst  forms  the  ultia 
right  accused  such  organizations  as  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Rockefeller 
of  both  being  soft  on  Communism  and  In 
l«sgue  with  the  Kremlin.' 

This  was  part  of  a  larger  problem  in  Amer- 
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ica,  where  there  was  not  a  sufficiently  large 
elite  which  could  approach  world  develop- 
ments with  a  more  Internationally  oriented 
frame  of  reference.  In  addition,  the  business 
community,  in  reaction  to  the  New  Deal,  was 
turning  Its  back  on  more  sophisticated  eco- 
nomic measures  to  employ  at  home.  This 
situation  caused  Charles  E.  Wilson  to  say 
at  a  0(»>ventlon  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  in  the  mid-1940's,  "I  tell 
you  frankly  that  I  am  deeply  alarmed  today 
over  the  posslbUlty  that  a  right-wing  reac- 
tion may  draw  some  sections  of  capital  so 
far  away  from  our  traditions  as  to  imperil 
the  entire  structure  of  American  life  as  we 
know  it." 

One  of  the  key  organizations  in  educating 
major  sections  of  the  business  elite  concern- 
ing European  problems  was  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  (CFR)  and  Its  study 
groups.  But  this  vras  not  enough.  It  was  Im- 
pierative  that  the  American  leadership  un- 
derstand the  more  sophisticated  approaches 
and  techniques  of  the  Western  European 
.elite  in  order  to  modify  domestic  extremist 
tendencies. 

With  these  various  problems,  it  became 
clear  that  a  new  forum  outside  of  the  for- 
mal nation-state  structures  was  necessary  for 
the  ruling  elites  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
Uruted  States  to  get  together  and  clear  up 
some  of  their  "misunderstandings"  In  order 
to  develc^  further  means  of  cooperation. 
Such  an  Interlocking  system  would  permit 
the  new  transnational  groupings  to  com- 
municate in  private  and  make  the  necessary 
decisions  to  manipulate  the  formal  political 
structurea  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Consequently,  the  Bilderberg  Meeting  was 
initiated  to  address  the  strategic  Issues  of 
collective  security. 

MXET   THX   BnjtKKBXacXBS 

The  first  BUderberg  Meeting  In  Oosterbeek 
witnessed  many  of  the  divisions  between  the 
ideologies  of  the  participants.  Political  and 
economic  rivals  were  together  at  one  meet- 
ing in  the  hope  that  at  Bilderberg  there 
could  be  recognition  of  common  Interests 
and  goals  of  allegedly  opposing  political 
rivals  between  E^urope  and  America. 

The  dominant  fear  among  the  European 
participants  at  the  first  Bilderberg  Meeting 
was  the  issue  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 
Partly  due  to  their  misconceptions  of  the 
American  political  system,  some  of  the  Eu- 
ropean participants  believed  that  America 
was  aUpplng  towards  the  political  "Right" 
and  a  fascist  government  was  in  the  offing. 
To  allay  these  fears,  C.  D.  Jackson  addressed 
the  Bilderberg  Group.  He  attempted  to  ex- 
plain how,  occasionally,  the  American  politi- 
cal system  will  create  a  "supercharged,  emo- 
tional freak  from  time  to  time."  He  then 
made  a  prediction: 

"Whether  McCarthy  dies  by  an  assassin's 
bullet,  or  Is  eliminated  in  the  nc»mal  Ameri- 
can way  of  getting  rid  of  bolls  on  the  body 
politic,  I  prophesy  that  by  the  time  we  hold 
our  next  meeting  he  will  be  gone  from  the 
American  scene.* 

Ambassador  George  McObee  noted  that 
"the  really  bad  misunderstanding  between 
Europeans  and  Americana  were  dissipated  at 
the  first  Bilderberg.  Since  then  there  has 
never  been  a  sharp  division  between  us  and 
Biirope."' 

The  participants  of  the  first  Bilderberg 
Meeting  recognized  the  usefulness  of  gather- 
ing the  NATO  elite  In  one  olace.  Hence,  the 
Bilderberg  Group  collectively  agreed  to  con- 
tinue meeting  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  authors  have  obtained  from  several 
foreign  souroea  confidential  documents 
printed  by  the  BUdwberg  Secretariat.  They 
Include  historical  sketches  on  the  group, 
several  minutes  of  dUiwiiwlnns  by  parti- 
cipants, llots  of  participants  for  six  meetings 
plus  a  summary  list  of  all  that  have  attended 
BUderberg  from  1954  to  19M.  All  tlie  docu- 
ment! are  quite  lllumlnatnlg,  revealing  much 
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concerning  the  structure  and  Ideology  of  th« 
NATO  eUte. 

The  historical  report  Illustrates  the  devel- 
opment of  an  organization  structure  wblcix 
coordinates  the  effort  of  both  the  American 
and  European  power  elite.  Two  years  after 
the  first  Bilderberg  Meeting  a  Steering  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  consisting  of  thirty-nine 
members  (fifteen  from  the  United  States). 
The  Steering  Committee  Is  "composed  of  per- 
sons who  have  proved  particularly  valuable  to 
BUderberg."*  In  1959  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, an  inner  core  group  of  the  Steering 
Committee,  was  formed.  Its  raison  d'etre  was 
"to  ensure  a  stUl  closer  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding between  members  of  the  Steering 
Committee  on  both  sides  of  the  Ocean."  AU 
the  Americans  on  the  Steering  Committee  an 
members  w  officers  of  the  CouncU  on  Foreign 
Relations  (CFR)  in  New  Tork  City,  an  «•- 
ganization  that  has  a  more  than  symbolic 
relation  with  the  Rockefeller-Standard  OU 
empire.  It  Is  understandable  then,  that  the 
American  members  of  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee have  been  associated  with  many  aspects 
of  the  Rockefeller  financial,  industrial  and 
poUtlcal  empire.  Indeed,  four  members  of 
the  Steering  Committee  were  also  members 
of  the  National  Finance  Group  of  the  "Nel- 
son Rockefeller  for  President  Committee."  No 
Goldwateritee  are  Bilderbergers  I 

The  best  represented  industry  at  BUder* 
berg  is  banking.  The  presidents  of  the  Chaae 
Manhattan  Bank,  David  RockefeUer.  and  the 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company, 
Gabriel  Hauge,  are  both  Steering  Committee 
members.  Walter  B.  Wrlston,  president  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  (James  Rockefeller 
is  Chairman) ,  has  been  a  BUderberg  partic- 
ipant. Three  directors  of  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Oompany  have  been  partlcipanta 
at  Bilderberg  and  one  of  them,  Robert  D. 
Murphy,  chairman  of  Coming  Glass  Interna- 
tional, is  on  the  Steering  Committee.  Al- 
though a  traditional  rival  of  the  "Rockefeller 
banks,"  the  du  Pont-Rooeevelt  founded 
Chemical  Bank.  New  York  Trust  Company 
has  had  one  of  Its  directors  participate  in 
four  BUderberg  Meetings.  Within  this  con- 
text it  Is  understandable  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  In  Chicago,  David 
Kennedy,  appeared  at  a  recent  meeting. 

A  disproportionate  share  of  the  partici- 
pants at  the  Bilderberg  Meeting  in  Mont 
Tremblant.  Canada,  were  international  bank- 
ers. The  list  Included:  Wilfrid  S.  Baumgart- 
ner,  honorary  governor,  Banque  de  France; 
Louis  Camu,  president,  Banque  de  Bruxellee; 
C.  Douglas  DUlon,  president  of  DlUon,  Read 
and  Company  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  AUen  T.  Lambert,  chairman  and 
president,  the  Toronto  Dominion  Bank;  Rob- 
ert McNamara.  president  of  the  World  Bank; 
Louis  Rasminsky.  governor.  Bank  of  Canada; 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  of  the  Houae- 
of  Rothschild;  and  Marcus  WaUenberg.  vice- 
chairman,  Stockholms  Snskilda  Bank  and  a 
member  of  the  Bilderberg  steering  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Industrialists  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  are  equaUy  impressive.  Officers  and 
directors  representing  General  Motors, 
standard  OU  (NJ.),  Pard.  General  Eectrtc, 
du  Pont,  Alcoa  and  AUled  Chemical  were  able 
to  confer  with  their  "competitors"  In  Europe. 
Likewise.  European  Industrialists  represented 
such  giants  as  Royal  Dtrtch  BheU.  Flat.  Pirelli, 
August  Thysaen-Hutte  A.G..  I.CJ..  gT.if 
Unilever.  Been  ConaoUdated  Mines  Ltd.,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

LABST   LAWTXES'   UNDISdFUNZD   POWBt 

"Lobby  lawyers,  fixers  for  a  fee"  u  oa* 
Washington  columnist  calls  them*  are  ng- 
ular  participants  at  BUderberg.  Two  memb«i 
of  the  Steering  Committee,  George  BaU  and 
Arthur  Dean  are  of  particular  interest  to 
anyone  interested  In  studying  the  dynamics 
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of   International   Jurlaprudsnca   and   dlplo- 
macy. 

Until  1981,  Ball  waa  a  partner  In  tbe  firm 
of  Cleary,  Oottlleb,  St«en  and  Ball,  a  firm 
with  Intimate  establlabment  entree*.  Wltb 
the  advent  of  the  "New  Ptontler"  BaU  joined 
with  other  "Bllderberg  Ali]mnl",>*  as  C.  D. 
Jackson  termed  them,  to  dominate  the  high- 
est policy-making  levels  within  the  Kennedy 
Administration. 

In  his  book  The  DUcipUne  of  Power  Ball 
underscored  his  diplomatic  orientation  stat- 
ing "...  ways  and  means  must  be  found 
to  reshape  the  structure  of  power  to  permit 
a  more  effective  sharing  of  world  responsl- 
bUltles."  For  Ball  and  his  Bllderberg  col- 
leagues these  were  not  hollow  words.  Ball 
and  Marcus  Wallenberg,  vice-chairmskn  of  the 
Stockholms  Enskllda  Bank,  together  ad- 
vanced the  Interests  of  a  Joint  American- 
Swedish  combine,  the  Orangesberg  industrial 
complex.  The  president  of  Orangesberg  was 
Bo  Hammarskjold,  brother  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary Oener&l  of  the  United  Nations.  Bo  relied 
on  the  financial  support  of  Wallenberg  and 
the  legal  footwork  of  Ball's  law  firm  to  "re- 
shape the  structure  of  power"  in  the  Congo. 
The  prize  waa  mlneral-rlcb  Katanga  Prov- 
ince whose  mining  industry  was  under  con- 
trol of  Societe  General  de  Belglque.  Utilizing 
a  United  Nations  "rescue  mission"  the  Bll- 
derbergers  achieved  their  imperialist  designs, 
forcing  the  Belgian  interests  to  grant  major 
concessions  to  the  Rockefeller  and  Swedish 
Orangesberg  industrial  complex." 

Lobbying  lawyer  Arthur  Dean  has  been  co- 
chairman  of  the  Bllderberg  Oroup  since  1967. 
while  also  serving  on  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee. Since  1929.  he  has  been  a  partner  in  the 
Wall  Street  law  firm  of  Sullivan  and  Crom- 
well, whose  senior  partners  were  Allen  and 
John  Poster  Dulles.  Through  the  liason  work 
of  Dr.  Gerhart  A.  Westrich.  Hitler's  financial 
agent,  and  S  &  C's  representative  In  Europe, 
the  law  firm  during  the  1930's  acquired  as 
clients  three  of  the  largest  Osrman  cartels 
Including  I.  O.  Parben."  Allen  Dxjlles  main- 
tained, untU  1944.  a  directorship  of  the 
Schroeder  Trust  Company  in  New  York  City. 
part  of  the  banking  empire  of  Baron  Kurt 
von  Schroeder.  The  Baron  was  instrumental 
In  the  accession  to  power  of  Adolph  Hitler, 
channeling  almoet  unlimited  funds  into  the 
Nazi  regime.  For  his  generous  devotion  to 
the  Patherland,  the  Baron  was  made  SS 
Oruppenfuerer,  the  equivalent  of  general.'" 
It  is  less  surprising  that  under  the  cochalr- 
manship  of  Mr.  Dean,  the  BUderberg  Meet- 
ings have  invited  many  German  members  of 
banking  and  industrial  combines  that  were 
collaborators  before  and  during  the  war  with 
the  Nazis  as  well  as  English  Schroeder 
Interests. 

When  they  were  In  the  government,  many 
of  the  American  members  of  the  Bllderberg 
played  Instrumental  roles  in  sabotaging  the 
denazification  program  in  Germany  after  the 
war  by  limiting  the  prosecutions  and  in 
helping  to  free  many  of  the  convicted  eco- 
nomic leaders  of  the  Belch. 

PmLANTHBOPIC    MISANTHBOPK8 

Recently  more  attention  has  been  gives 
to  the  tax-exempt  foundations,  universities 
and  "research"  organizations  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  national  power  structure.  The 
linkages  between  these  instituUons  and  na- 
tional policy  formaUon  have  become  in- 
creasingly more  evident.  The  dimensions  of 
this  have  been  well  documented  in  the  case 
of  the  CIA  and  its  use  of  foundations  as 
conduits  of  funds  for  some  of  its  covert 
activities. 

The  CIA,  unlike  the  F3J.,  U  not  a  mono- 
lithic organisation  with  a  single  leadership 
elite  but  rather  since  its  creation  under  the 
national  Security  Act  of  1947  has  repreaented 
ideologies  of  both  New  Deal  Uberallam  and 
mUltant  an tl -Communism.  After  World  War 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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n.  the  Offlce  of  Strategic  Servlcea  (OeS) ,  an 
emergency  planning  and  espionage  agency 
created  by  FDR  during  the  war,  was  to  be 
dissolved.  However,  with  the  creation  of  the 
CIA  In  1947,  a  significant  ntmiber  of  OSS  staff 
made  a  lateral  move  Into  CIA  who  then 
formed  a  core  group  within  CIA.  Their  Ideo- 
logy was  one  of  corporate  liberal  interna- 
tionalism, the  theme  of  the  New  Deal.  Added 
to  this  group  were  members  of  wartime  mili- 
tary intelligence  agencies,  a  group  that  shared 
an  ideology  of  militant,  thelstlc  anti-Com- 
munism. Their  perception  of  the  world  was 
one  of  Christianity  assuming  the  burden  of 
fighting  the  "holy  war"  against  the  Zionist 
"conspiracy"  on  one  front  and  atheistic 
Communism  on  the  other.  Thus  an  Inherent 
Ideological  conflict  within  CIA  became  an  Im- 
pediment to  the  agency's  policy-making 
function.  This  Is  Ulustrated  by  the  funding 
pattern  CIA  implemented  in  its  prognua  of 
subsidies  to  organizations. 

Articles  in  the  Nation.  Ramparts  and  the 
WashiTigton  Post  have  documented  the 
affiliation  of  foundations  and  organizations 
with  international  operations  to  the  covert, 
activities  of  the  CIA.  The  subsidized  organl- 
zatloiis  had  a  liberal  Idecdogy  which  was  a 
good  "cover"  for  the  spy  agency.  An  interest- 
ing question  is  whether  or  not  the  "right 
wing"  group  within  the  CIA  engaged  in 
similar  operations.  One  would  assume  that 
the  liberal  faction  of  CIA  was  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  the  National  Student 
Association  (N8A)  and  the  African  American 
Institute  (AAI) .  AAI  is  of  particular  interest 
because  the  conduit  foundation  used  to 
channel  funds  into  it  was  the  Rubicon 
Foundation.  Rubicon  Is  the  family  founda- 
tion of  the  Hadley  family.  Many  members  of 
the  Hadley  family  are  trustees  of  Rubicon, 
one  t>elng  Morris  Hadley.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  a  partner  in 
the  Rockefeller-Standard  Oil  law  firm  of 
MUbank,  Tweed,  Hadley  and  McCloy.  McCloy 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  a  Bllderberg  partic- 
ipant. 

For  fourteen  years  the  National  Student 
Association  received  its  CIA  money  via  the 
Foundation  for  Youth  and  Student  Affairs 
(FYSA).'»  President  of  FYSA  is  Arthur  A. 
Houghton,  Jr.,  who  is  a  director  of  Corning 
Glass  Works  and  trustee  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Amory  Houghton.  Jr.,  is  a  trustee 
of  FYSA  and  Is  board  chairman  of  Corning 
Glass  Works.  Another  director  of  Corning 
Olass  Works  is  Robert  D.  Murphy.  Murphy 
is  chairman  of  Corning  Olass  International 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Bllderberg  Steering 
Committee. 

Murphy  Is  also  on  the  President's  Board  of 
Consultants  on  Foreign  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties, commonly  known  as  the  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Advisory  Board  (FIAB).'»  With 
Murphy  on  the  FIAB  have  been  WUliam  L. 
Langer.  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  and  William  O. 
Baker,  a  trustee  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 
Edward  L.  Ryerson.  another  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment,  was  also  a  member  of 
the  FIAB  during  the  Eisenhower  Admln- 
stration.  With  Ryerson  on  the  FIAB  was 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  A.  Lovett. 
a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Lovett  is  a 
partner  with  Averell  Harrlman  in  Brown 
Brothers.  Harrlman  and  Company.  President 
Nixon's  latest  appointment  to  the  FIAB  was 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  David  Rockefeller's 
brother. 

John  Foster  Dulles  had  been  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  both  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion and  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  whose  past  president  was 
Alger  Hiss.  Jos^h  E.  Johnson,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  American  BUderberg  Group, 
former  chief  of  international  security  affairs 
in  the  State  Department  and  director  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  now  CEIP 
president.  Given  the  inter-relatlonshlps  be- 
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tween  these  two  foundations,  one  must  can- 
elude  that.  In  terms  of  the  foreign  poHe* 
"establishment."  this  ia  where  it's  at.  ^^ 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Intematlontl 
Peace  has  spent  its  earnings  supporting  the 
Bllderberg  Oroup  as  well  as  the  FcwelgB 
Policy  Association  and  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. In  attendance  at  Bllderberg  Meettngt 
have  been  two  trustees  and  one  staff  mea. 
her  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  (FPA) 
which  is  housed  (rent  free)  in  the  New  Yort 
City  headquarters  building  of  the  Carnegls 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  The 
Brookings  Institution,  located  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  has  been  represented  at  BUder- 
berg by  two  trustees  and  its  chairman  Bugsse 
R.  Black  former  president  of  the  World  Bank, 
a  trustee  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  boards  of  both  Harvard  University 
and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Black  is  a 
director  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Amer- 
ican Express  Co.,  International  Telephone  A 
Telegraph,  Communications  Satellite  Corp, 
Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  and  The  Atlantic 
CouncU.  Both  Brookings  and  the  FPA  have  a 
significant  input  Into  foreign  policy  analysis. 
Brookings  in  particular  advises  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  located  In 
the  Time-Life  Building,  of  which  the  Rocke- 
fellers own  55%.  The  Foundation's  assets  ai« 
$854  million.  Add  to  this  »210  million  tucked 
away  in  another  tax  exempt  organization. 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  and  a  "cool"  bil- 
lion dollars  are  safe  from  ever  being  taxed 
Dean  Rusk,  former  president  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  and  Secretary  of  State,  wu 
until  1961  a  member  of  the  Bllderberg  Steer- 
Ing  Committee. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  done  three  times 
as  well  with  total  assets  of  three  billion 
dollars  and  has  played  an  equally  significant 
role  within  the  Bllderberg  Oroup.  Pord  made 
a  moderatey  successful  attempt  to  extend  the 
CDncept  of  "Encuentros  Slglo  XX"  in  the  mid- 
1960's.  Patterned  along  the  Bllderberg  model, 
Encuentros  Meetings  have  focused  their  at- 
tention on  Latin  America.'" 

Among  the  leading  foundations  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  had  the  largest  representa- 
tion at  BUderberg  Meetings.  McOeorge 
Bundy.  president  of  the  foundation,  has  par- 
ticipated In  several  meetings  whUe  the  form- 
er chairman  of  the  foundation.  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy. has  attended  one  meeting.  A  former 
president  of  the  foundation.  Paul  Q.  Hoff- 
man, is  presently  administrator  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme,  a  trustee 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  member 
of  the  Business  CouncU.  Don  K.  Price,  Dean 
of  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard  University  and  trustee  of  the  Rand 
Corporation,  is  a  vice-president  of  the  Ford 
Poundatoin.  Both  Hoffman  and  Price  have 
been  Bllderberg  participants.  Shepard  Stone, 
former  director  of  internatiorxal  affairs  at 
Ford  and  now  president  of  the  International 
Association  for  Cultural  Freedom  is  a  BU- 
derberg Steering  Committee  member. 

Prom  the  various  foundations  that  Andrew 
Carnegie  created  there  have  been  eleven 
trustees  attending  BUderberg  Meetings  of 
which  five  are  members  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee. The  Asia  Foundation  which  is  a  ma- 
jor CIA  conduit  foundation  has  three  trust- 
ees and  its  president.  Robert  Blum,  involved 
with  the  BUderberg  Group's  conference. 

The  university  as  a  strategic  Institution 
within  American  society  provides  both  the 
technical  manpower  and  the  Ideological  Jus- 
tification of  warfare-welfare  state  capitalism. 
Since  the  legal  and  poUtical  power  of  ths 
university  system  clearly  rests  in  the  bands 
of  the  ruUng  class  It  follows  that  as  an  In- 
stitution the  university's  primary  function 
Is  to  serve  the  Interest  of  wealth  and  power 
rather  than  free  Inquiry.  Aside  from  ths 
myriad  of  schools  that  serve  essentlsJly 
parochial  power  structures,  it  Is  the  handful 
of  elite  universities  that  supply  ths  acadSBdo 
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mercenaries  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Cold 
War.  These  mercenaries  fonn  the  academic 
procession  to  Bllderberg  each  year.  They 
have  Included  the  presidents,  trustees  and 
iKUlty  members  of  Harvard.  MJ.T..  John 
BopkUu,  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia, 
Yale  and  ComeU.  to  name  a  few.  The  last 
three  mentioned  universities  had  their  presi- 
dents, Andrew  Cordler,  Kingman  Brewsto', 
Jr.,  and  James  Perkins  respectively,  as  BU- 
derberg participants. 

One  of  Harvard's  "overseers",  David  Rock- 
efeUer,  is  a  member  of  the  Bllderberg  Steer- 
ing Conmilttee  and  also  manages  to  be  a  Ufe 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
chairman  of  the  Rockefeller  University.  An- 
other overseer  of  Harvard  Is  C.  Douglas  Dil- 
llon,  a  Bllderberg  participant  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  (IDA). 
Four  other  Bllderbergers  are  also  IDA  trust- 
ees, one  being  James  Perkins,  president  of 
Cornell  University  and  a  trustee  of  the  Rand 
Corporation,  the  leading  military  "think 
tank"  in  the  United  States.  Other  Rand 
trustees  at  Bllderberg  have  been  Laurls 
Norstad.  chairman  of  Owens-Corning  Fiber- 
glass; Philip  E.  Mosley,  director  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Institute  at  Columbia  University;  and 
Don  K.  Price,  dean  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard  University 

THE  AMERICAN  PKKSS 

Hie  key  media  of  mass  communications 
have  been  well  represented  at  the  BUderberg 
meetings.  The  major  newspaper  of  record, 
the  New  York  Times,  has  sent  several  key 
individuals  to  the  conferences.  The  list  in- 
cluded the  late  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  C. 
L.  Sulzberger,  James  Reston,  Max  Frankel 
and  Thomas  Wicker.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Waahinffton  Post,  Frederick  S. 
Beebe,  has  attended  one  meeting.  C.  D.  Jack- 
son of  Time,  Inc.  played  an  important  role 
In  the  early  Bllderberg  Meetings,  Gardner 
Cowles  of  Cowles  publications  {Look  maga- 
zine) has  been  at  several,  and  In  addition, 
such  newsmen  as  Joseph  Kraft  and  Joseph 
C.  Harsch  have  attended.  From  this  de- 
•crlptlon  of  the  strategic  elites  represented 
at  BUderberg  and  their  interrelationships, 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  actual  meetings  and 
their  effect  on  the  political  process. 

Bn.ngKBEHO  FOB  MAT  AMD  AGXNDA 

The  meetings  are  held  for  three  days  in 
rather  renjote  locations  offering  many  of  the 
major  comforts  of  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Prince's  family  and  possible  staff,  the 
participants  in  the  conference  are  all  male. 
At  the  conference  the  participants  are 
housed  in  one  location  (usuaUy  a  hotel)  and 
are  protected  by  a  vast  security  network. 
The  format  of  the  meeting  has  the  partici- 
pants seated  in  alphabetical  order.  Prince 
Bemhard  sits  at  the  center  of  a  large  table 
In  the  front  of  the  room,  flanked  by  ofllclala 
of  the  organization.  With  the  aid  of  red- 
yellow-green  traffic  light  device  that  indicates 
time  limits,  the  Prince  chairs  the  meeting. 
It  Is  the  rule  that  each  q>eaker  has  to  limit 
his  remarks  to  five  minutes,  but  this  rule  is 
obeyed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Prince.  One 
Important  speaker  at  a  recent  conference 
■poke  for  over  fifteen  minutes  without  being 
interrupted.  The  discussions  are  organized 
around  previoxisly  arranged  topics,  and  a  few 
background  papers  are  sent  to  each  par- 
ticipant. Over  the  years  the  topics  discussed 
have  centered  around  the  political,  economic, 
and  military  problems  of  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance, The  issues  of  the  third  world  and  the 
question  of  underdevelopment  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  Bllderberg,  Despite  the  inclusion 
of  the  problem  of  the  third  world,  one  par- 
ticipant who  is  an  expert  in  this  area  in- 
dicated that  the  participants  were  not  really 
Interested,  The  following  are  the  agenda's 
from  two  BUderberg  Conferences: 

1B63 

I  The  balance  of  power  in  light  of  recent 
International  developments.  This  item  wUl 
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cover  changes  in  power  relations — political, 
economic  and  military — between  the  Com- 
munist and  Western  countries  and  Inside 
each  group. 

n.  Trade  relations  between  the  VSJi.  and 
Europe  in  the  light  of  the  negotiations  for 
Britain's  entry  into  the  Gomnaon  Market. 

m.  Trade  relations  between  the  Western 
world  and  the  developing  countries. 

1S67 

I.  (a)  Do  the  basic  concepts  of  Atlantic  co- 
operation remain  valid  for  the  evolving 
world  sltuaUon?  (b)  If  not,  what  concepts 
could  take  their  place? 

n.  The  technologloal  gap  between  America 
and  Europe  with  special  reference  to  Ameri- 
can investments  in  Europe. 

To  really  understand  the  discussions,  one 
has  to  understand  more  than  the  place  of 
the  Individuals  In  their  req>ective  power 
structures.  De^ite  the  amount  of  real  and 
potential  power  presented  at  BlldM-berg,  the 
people  attending  usuaUy  do  not  make  blatant 
displays.  Their  rhetoric  is  one  of  moderation. 
Despite  the  position  of  some  people,  they 
seem  not  to  understand  their  role.  The  late 
A.  H.  Sulzberger  wrote  in  his  notes  from  the 
1957  conference: 

"As  a  newspaperman,  I  feel  like  the  little 
man  who  wasn't  there,  and  since  I  am  not 
an  economist,  and  have  never  received  a  gov- 
ernment check  except  as  a  2nd  Lieutenant  of 
Field  Artillery — I  don't  know  quite  why  I 
am  here.  I  am  possibly  like  the  parachuter 
who  when  asked  by  his  superior  officer  if  he 
liked  to  Jump  repUed,  'No,  but  I  Uke  to  asso- 
ciate with  people  who  do.'  " 

Some  participants  are  clearly  out  of  place 
at  these  meetings.  One  wealthy  European 
who  more  properly  is  a  member  of  the  Jet 
set  was  obviously  bored  since  the  topics 
did  not  Include  making  money  or  women. 
The  private  nature  of  the  talks  allow  speak- 
ers to  make  remarks  that  would  best  he  said 
in  private.  For  example,  at  the  Cambridge 
conference.  Mr.  Robert  Murphy  made  the 
remark  that  article  two  of  the  NATO  treaty 
was  "window  dressing." 

"The  Parties  wUl  contribute  toward  the 
further  development  of  peaceful  and  friendly 
international  relations  by  strengthening 
their  free  Institutions,  by  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  principles  upon 
which  these  institutions  are  founded,  and 
by  promoting  conditions  of  stability  and 
weU -being.  They  will  seek  to  eliminate  con- 
flict in  their  International  economic  pedicles 
and  wlU  encourage  economic  collaboration 
between  any  or  all  of  them"  (text  of  article 
two.  NATO  Treaty). 

Within  the  narrow  political  limitations  on 
the  invitations.  l,e,.  "anyone  who  belongs 
to  a  country  that  believes  in  defending  West- 
ern ethical  and  cultural  values,  and  him- 
self shares  these  ideals"  "  the  political  de- 
bate can  be  quite  varied.  In  the  discussion 
of  point  one  at  the  1967  meeting,  one  report 
indicated,  "that  98  interventions  (speeches) 
occurred  among  72  speakers,  consisting  of  86 
different  positions,  the  number  of  conflict- 
ing positions  is  greater  than  the  number  of 
speakers  but  not  all  the  speakers  managed 
to  defend  the  same  position  twice,"  ■i'  How- 
ever, this  division  took  place  before  the  Rus- 
sian actions  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  winds 
of  detente  were  changing  the  Cold  War 
images  of  the  world. 

The  conferences  are  many  things  to  differ- 
ent people.  Some  individuals  who  are  on  the 
Steering  Committee  have  been  at  nearly 
every  one.  WhUe  some  others  have  found 
the  meeting  slightly  Interesting,  but  could 
never  imagine  going  to  another  since  it 
would  be  so  boring.  The  discussions  at  BUd- 
erberg are  Umlted  in  scope  since  some  par- 
ticipants are  still  afraid  to  make  known 
their  opinions  and  the  people  Invited  gener- 
ally share  a  common  point  of  view.  Some 
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participants  who  do  not  believe  in  German 
reunification  have  been  afraid  to  make 
their  views  known  during  discussions  on  Ger- 
many. The  American  delegation  to  Bllder- 
berg seem  to  be  the  most  monolithic  as 
compared  to  other  countries.  Individuals 
that  have  major  moral  objections  to  Viet- 
nam or  NATO  policy  have  never  been  Invited. 
One  key  official  on  the  American  Steering 
Committee  who  Is  a  president  of  a  major 
foundation  that  Is  ostenslUy  dedicated  "to 
hasten  the  ab(^ltlon  of  international  war  .  .  ." 
said  he  would  never  invite  linus  Pauling 
to  a  BUderberg  Meeting  because  of  Pauling's 
manner  in  objecting  to  the  war  In  Vietnam 
during  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions." 
WhUe  making  the  statement  this  member  of 
the  Steering  OomnUttee  could  not  find  the 
time  to  raise  any  moral  objection  to  the 
activity  of  the  American  mUltary  forces  In 
Vietnam. 

The  participants  are  Invited  because  they 
are  known  to  the  Steering  Committee 
through  similar  activities  and  life  style.  The 
backbone  of  the  American  group  seems  to 
have  been  the  vast  RockefeUer  Interests. 
which  have  been  consistently  hawldsh  on 
most  questions  of  foreign  policy.  In  the  El- 
senhower period  and  the  earty  sixties,  those 
individuals  that  were  i>art  of  this  web  of  in- 
terests were  more  concerned  about  develop- 
ing new  weapons,  testing  atomic  bombs,  and 
Increasing  the  defense  expenditures,  i.e..  the 
myth  of  negotiating  from  strength.  This  pro- 
gram meant  trying  to  convince  the  American 
Iieople  that  radiation  from  atomic  weapons 
was  not  a  major  health  hazard  and  atomic 
warfare  was  a  method  to  defend  freedom,  i.e., 
"the  wlUingness  to  engage  in  nuclear  war, 
when  necessary  Is  part  of  the  price  of  our 
freedom"  " 

Within  this  tyi)e  of  thinking,  the  major 
advances  in  policy  that  the  BUderberg  Meet- 
ings have  created  have  been  in  the  area  of 
European  integration  directly  contributing 
to  the  Treaty  of  Rome  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket." The  major  stress  of  the  BUderberg  con- 
ferences has  been  in  pushing  Increased  coop- 
eration and  unity  within  the  Atlantic 
Ck>mmunlty. 

Towards  this  end  the  BUderberg  Group  has 
involved  itself  directly  in  the  domestic  poli- 
tics of  the  NATO  countries.  Of  special  inter- 
est to  the  BUderberg  Group  during  their  1963 
meeting  was  the  issue  of  French  F>resldent  de 
GauUe's  opposition  to  the  British  entry  into 
the  Common  Market.  It  has  been  charged  by 
one  French  periodical  that  the  foUowlng  year 
the  Group,  meeting  in  WUllamsburg.  Vir- 
ginia, decided  to  intervene  In  French 
politics." 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  a  nationalist 
heading  France,  the  BUderbergers  chose  to 
actively  support  an  opposition  candidate  to 
de  Gaulle.  The  Group  selected  as  their  can- 
didate a  participant  of  the  1964  BUderberg 
Conference,  "socialist"  mayor  of  Biarsellles, 
Gaston  Defferre.  They  viewed  Deflerre  as  pos- 
sessing a  more  correct  Internationalist  orien- 
tation that  would  be  consistent  with  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  BUderberg  Group. 

American  graduates  of  the  BUderberg  Meet- 
ings have  played  important  roles  in  the  mak- 
ing of  American  policy.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion, where  Bllderberg  "alumni"  Included 
Dean  Rusk,  George  W.  BaU.  George  McGhee, 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow.  McOeorge  Bundy,  Ar- 
thur Dean  and  Paul  Nitze,  These  individuals 
have  aU  played  a  consistent  role  In  stressing 
the  hard  line  and  seem  unaware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  "mUltary  industrial  complex," 

In  understanding  the  importance  of  BUder- 
berg. it  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
is  not  just  a  series  of  meetings.  All  the  people 
who  have  attended  the  conferences  get 
annual  reports,  and  have  almost  automatic 
entree  Into  additional  contacts  with  fellow 
participants.  To  help  this  process  along,  the 
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organization  provides  up  to  date  addreases  of 
all  partlclpanta  In  tbe  meetings.  Hence.  Bll- 
derberg  has  contributed  to  tbe  creation  of  a 
transnational  or  International  group.  Perhaps 
BUderberg  has  been  more  important  In  creat- 
ing new  forms  of  organization  beyond  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

BUderberg  participants  comprise  a  self- 
conscious  elite  which  takes  tbe  position  that 
"political  decisions  of  great  magnitude  are 
rarely  understood  by  tbe  public  at  large,"  * 
hence,  the  BUderberg  group  has  become  a 
intervening  factor  that  has  helped  maintain 
tbe  Atlantic  Community.  Unfortunately  tbe 
more  basic  issue  of  peace  in  the  world  and 
disarmament  have  not  been  aided  by  the 
BUderberg  group.  Against  the  madness  of  tbe 
arms  race  and  atomic  weapons,  tbe  agents 
for  peace  have  been  the  anti-war  groups  and 
such  international  conferences  as  Pugwaab.** 

The  political  limitations  placed  on  tbe 
BUderberg  Meetings  has  meant  that  in- 
dividuals and  groups  seeking  significant 
change  in  the  Atlantic  Community  that 
would  have  either  brought  the  world  closer 
to  peace  or  limit  the  military  Industrial  com- 
plex were  not  invited.  Compare  the  function 
and  membership  of  tbe  BUderberg  Meetings 
with  tbe  Pugwash  Conferences  sponsored  by 
Cyrus  E^ton.  The  BUderberg  Meetings  are 
a  place  where  the  sophisticated  members  of 
the  ruling  elites  and  their  retainers  can  meet 
and  do  their  thing. 

"L'EICINKNCE    ORISS" 

Generally  regarded  as  the  "gray  emi- 
nence" "^  of  European  diplomatic  circles, 
Joseph  H.  Retlnger  contributed  much  to- 
wards the  Intrigues  of  secret  negotiations 
and  organization  of  power  at  the  highest 
levels  of  statecraft.  The  eulogies  bestowed 
upon  him  after  his  death  In  1960  affirmed 
the  notion  that  "he  knew  almost  everyone 
that  (sic)  mattered  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States."  "I  remember."  recalled  Sir  Edward 
Beddlngton-Behrens.  "In  the  United  States 
his  (Retlnger)  picking  up  the  telephone  and 
Immediately  making  an  appointment  with 
the  President;  and  In  Europe,  he  had  com- 
plete entr^  In  every  political  circle,  as  a  kind 
of  right,  acquired  through  trust,  devotion, 
and  loyalty  he  inspired  "  "  Such  a  view  was 
not  shared  by  all  in  Europe,  however. 

Qlven  an  anti-Catholic  tradition  In  Euro- 
pean political  circles,  the  "gray  eminence" 
evoked  suspicion  within  certain  quarters.  He 
was  viewed  as  an  agent  of  the  Vatican  in 
liaison  between  the  Pope  and  the  Father 
General  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  the  "White"  and 
"Black  eminences"  respectively.''  Although 
such  allegations  may  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  Retlnger  contrib- 
uted to  and  was  a  strategic  catalyst  for 
many  of  the  major  diplomatic  and  political 
Initiatives  occurring  wlthir  Western  Euro- 
pean circles.  His  most  sign^cant  contribu- 
tion was  the  founding  of  the  European 
Movement,  which  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  CouncU  of  Europe." 
Retlnger's  commitment  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  European  unity  after  World  War  II, 
had  Its  roots  early  In  his  political  career. 

During  his  youth  in  Cracow,  Poland  and 
later  at  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  was  awarded 
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a  doctorate,  Retlnger  Identlflad  Mm—if  with 
tbe  policies  of  tbe  Vatican  as  weU  as  advanc- 
ing his  vision  of  a  unified  Eun^M.  He  once 
proposed  to  Premier  Georges  Clemenceau  a 
plan,  the  goal  of  which  was  to  fostsr  unity 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Retlnger  argued  that  a 
unified  and  durable  poUtlcal  structure  would 
be  best  achieved  by  merging  the  states  of 
Austria,  Hungary  and  Poland  into  a  tripartite 
monarchy  under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesiilts. 
Recognizing  tbe  OatboUc  tradition  In  aU 
three  nations,  be  reasoned  that  such  a  re- 
ligious heritage  could  tana  tbe  base  for 
a  viable  political  aptructure.  Clemenceau  svis- 
peoted  Retlnger  of  being  an  agent  of  what 
appeared  a  Vatican-inspired  plan  and  Im- 
mediately rejected  the  notion.* 

Drirlng  tbe  same  period,  Retlnger's  in- 
trigues included  eleven  tripe  to  Mexico  where 
initially  he  was  instrumental  In  the  orga- 
nization of  trade  unions  In  tbe  mld-1920'B. 
Utilizing  his  extraordinary  faculty  of  operat- 
ing effectively  with  personages  of  conflicting 
ideologies  and  social  class,  Retlnger  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
Retlnger  was  critical  of  capltallam  before  the 
coming  of  the  welfare  state  and  consequently 
formulated  a  plan  to  nationalize  the  United 
States  oil  interests  In  Mexico.  The  Mexican 
Government  "was  so  receptive  to  the  concept 
that  it  charged  Retlnger  with  the  mission 
of  engaging  in  secreit  negotiations  with 
Washington  on  the  oU  question." 

During  World  War  U,  Retlnger  held  the 
post  of  political  aide  to  General  Slkorskl  and 
also  served  as  the  representatives  to  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  London  based  Polish 
Government  in  ExUe. 

His  most  s(>ectacular  feat  during  the  war 
was  a  clandestine  mission  to  Poland  in  Aug- 
ust. 1944.  At  the  age  of  58  he  parachuted  Into 
Nazi  occupied  territory.  West  of  Warsaw, 
successfully  executing  the  mission  on  the 
eve  of  Polish  liberation  from  the  Germans, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  Incurred  per- 
manent physical  disability  from  the  Jump." 

He  delivered  several  mUlion  dollars  to  tbe 
Polish  partisans  as  well  as  securing  an  oper- 
ating governmental  unit  for  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  exile,  to  prevent  tbe  Soviets  from 
Instituting  a  Communist  Regime  in  Warsaw 
In  the  wake  of  the  German  retreat.  Although 
the  Soviet  Army  was  encamped  along  the 
Eastern  bank  of  the  Vistula  River  and  within 
close  proximity  of  Warsaw,  the  Russians 
chose  to  do  nothing.  Left  without  Russian 
military  support,  the  Poles  engaged  in  armed 
struggle  against  the  Nazi  war  machine  fo* 
two  months. 

By  mid-century.  Retlnger  had  engaged  in  a 
career  that  was  to  merit  the  credentials  and 
stature  of  a  statesman  appropriately  titled 
the  "gray  eminence"  of  Europe.  His  early 
"leftist"  views  opened  the  doors  of  the  anti- 
communist  socialist  leaders  while  his  church 
connection  gave  him  entree  Into  Catholic 
parties  of  the  political  center.  Yet  his  meet 
consuming  vision  of  a  united  Europe,  a  con- 
cept shared  only  by  Intellectuals  and  a  hand- 
ful of  statesmen,  was  less  a  reality  than  ever. 
After  the  war.  Retlnger  added  an  additional 
factor  to  his  equation  for  unity:  America. 
However,  the  political  realities  in  Europe  and 
Its  concomitant  antl-Americanlsm  were.  In 
Retlnger's  mind,  the  seeds  for  a  conflict  that 
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would  engulf  Europe  ".  .  .  within  tbns 
months  to  three  years."  Consequently,  hs  n- 
newed  with  even  greater  zeal  bis  refocuaed 
plan  for  the  develc^ment  of  an  "Atlantic 
Community.''  Towards  this  end  he  sought  oat 
a  potential  ally  and  a  key  member  of  tbs 
K>use  of  Orange-Nassau.  HJt,H.  Prince  Bern- 
hard  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  Retlnger  who  iH>proached  Prlnos 
Bemhard  in  1952  with  a  noval  concept,  a 
conference  that  would  bring  together  leaden 
of  tbe  NATO  community  In  a  very  privats 
meeting  conducted  in  an  "off  the  cuff"  man- 
ner. No  reporters  woiUd  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend and  no  public  statements  concerning 
topics  discussed  would  be  made  by  any  of  tht 
participants.  It  was  believed  that  such  an  en- 
vironment would  allow  tbe  participants  to 
engage  in  a  more  "meaningful  dialogue"  than 
would  be  possible  in  an  open  international 
meeting.  On  a  grand  scale,  this  meeting 
would  Implement  group  dynamics  tecbnlquts 
to  formulate  a  low  keyed  International  "T" 
group,  whose  purpose  was  to  sensitize  tbe 
less  "enlightened"  of  Its  membership  towanti 
tbe  new  transnational  diplomacy  of  tbe  CcHA 
War. 

Retlnger's  Idea  obtained  immediate  en- 
dorsement by  Prince  Bernhard.  A  nucleus  ctf 
ten  Europeans  was  formed  to  study  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  arriving  at  a  concrete  plan  for  tbe 
meeting.  Having  accomplished  this  in  Sep- 
tember, 1952.  Bernhard  then  proceeded  to 
establish  a  corresponding  group  in  America 
where  he  found  many  members  of  the  Tru- 
man Administration,  including  AvereU  Harrl- 
man,  particularly  receptive  to  the  Idea.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  untU  the  newly  elected  Re- 
publican administration  took  office  that  th« 
American  counterpart  was  established.  Gen- 
eral Walter  BedeU  Smith,  director  of  CIA, 
and  C.  D.  Jackson,  then  special  assistant  to 
the  President  and  later  publisher  of  Life 
magazine,  were  instrumental  In  aiding  B«n* 
hard.  When  John  S.  Coleman,  president  ot 
Burroughs  Corpyoratlon,  weis  elected  its  chair- 
man, the  American  group  was  officially  cre- 
ated. When  both  the  European  and  American 
g^roups  met  In  formal  conference  at  tbe  Hotel 
de  BUderberg,  they  adopted  tbe  name  of  tht 
hotel,  calling  themselves  tbe  "BUderbwg 
Group." 

BiLDERBEKG   MEETINGS  HELD   SINCE    1954 

May  1954.  Oosterbeek.  Netherlands. 

March  1955,  Barblzon.  FYar.ee. 

September  1955.  Garmlsch-Partenklrchen, 
Gormar.y. 

May  1956.  Fredensbortj.  Denmark. 

February  1957.  St.  Simons  Island.  United 
States. 

October  1957.  Pluggl.  Italy. 

September  1958.  Buxton.  United  King- 
dom. 

September  1959.  YesUkoy,  Switzerland. 

May  1960,  Bergenstock.  Switzerland. 

April  1961,  Quebec.  Canada. 

May  1962.  Saltsjobaden.  Sweden. 

March  1963.  Cannes.  FYance. 

March  1964.  WUllamsburg.  Virginia, 
United    States. 

AprU  1965.  Come.  Italy. 

March  1966.  Welsbaden.  W.  Germany. 

March  1967.  Cambridge.  England. 

AprU  1968.  Mont  Tremblant.  Canada. 
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Advisory  Committee: 

Henry  J.  Heln2  II do X 

George  Nebolsine do X 

Steering  Committee: 
George  W.  Ball 

(resigned  1961) do -.-  X 

Em iho  G  Collado do 

Gardner  Cowles do X  -- 

Arthur  H.  Dean Member,  Director....  X 
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Chairman   H.R.H.  Piince  Bernhard  of  the  Nether- 
lands .  X        X        X 

Honorary  Secretary  General  for  Europe; 

Joseph  H.  Retlnger  (1954-«)) X        X  

Ernst  H.  van  der  Baugel  (1960-68) X 

Honorary  Treasurer 

Paul  Rykens  (1954-64) XXX 

Johannes  Meynen  (1964  68)         X 

Deputy  Secretary  General  for  Europe:  Arnold  T. 
Lamping  ('.960-68) -       X 

Advisory  Committee 

Rudolf  Mueller.  Germany X        X  

Pietro  Quaroni.  Italy  — X  X 

Paul  Rykens,  Netherlands XXX 

Steering  Comniltee: 

Agnelli,  Giovanni.  Italy  X 

Airey.  Sir  Terence,  United  Kingdom.    X  --- 

Arliotis.  Charles  C.  Greece. - 

Baumgartner.  Wilfrid  S.,  France     .   ---      X 

Bennett.  Sir  Frederic,  United  Kingdom.. --      X 

Birgi.  M.  Nuri.  Turkey X        X 

Boveri ,  Walter  E. ,  Switzerland    - 
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Australia:  Officer, Sir  Keith X  

Austria : 

Czernetz.  Karl X 

Lendavi,  Paul - 

Molden,FritzP X  - 

Portish.  Hugo.. 

Thurn,  Max 

Withalm,  Hermann.. 

Zimmei-Lehmann,  Georg 

Withalm,  Herman .: -- 

Belgium; 

Ansiaux,  Hubert  — •  —  - 

Bau»»ens,  Marcel -- 

Becu,  Omer  L X 

Bo«l,  Baron  Rene    

Bonoisin,  Baron  Pierre X  
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Camu,  Louis 
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Dehousse.  Fernand 

Orapier,  Jean 

Fayat,  Henri 

Guillaume,  Baron  J 

Kerchove  d'Ousselghem,  Nico!as  W.  de. 

Lefevre,  Theo ..- 

Moti,  Roger 

Ryckmans,  Pierre.. 

Segers,  Paul  W 

Simonet,  Henri. 

Solvay,  Jacques 

Spaak,  Paul  Henri 

Vallee  Poussin,  Etienne  de  la 

Willems,  Jean 

Zeeland,  Vixomte  Paul  van X        X 

Canada: 

Allard,  J.V - 

Bassett,  John  W.  H X 

Beaton,  Leonard -•- 

Bel  anger ,  Michel -  - 

Bruce,  Fraser  W X 

Cadieux, Marcel --- - — 

Coldwell,  M.  J 

Davidson,  Ian  D - 

DeutscJi.  John  J - - 

Dodge,  William 

Duncan,  James  S X 

Dunton.  A.  Davidson 

Dupuy,  Piorre X 

Eayrs,  James _ 

Faribault,  Marcel 

Fleming,  Donald  M 

FoBlkes,  Charles 
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Erier,  Fritz.  Germany X        X 
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Quaroni,  Pietro,  Italy X  X   X 

Rykens,  Paul,  Netherlands .       XXX        X     

Sarmento  Rodrigues.  Manuel  M,  Portugal X 

Schmid.  Carlo,  Germany X  XXX 

Snoy  et  d'Oppuers,  Baron.  Belgium -       XXX 

Taverne.  Dick.  United  Kingdom X 

Terkelsen.Terkel  M,  Denmark .-.       X         X        X         X         X 
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Andre.  Robert 
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Fniic« — Coirtinuwl 

(tola  Garde,  Jean... x 

Oefferre,  Gaston v 

Dreyfus.  Pierre 

Duchet,  Roger '" "'"x 

Duhamel,  Jacques 

Fiure,  Maurice -.      X x 

Fontaine,  Andre x 

Fouchier,  Jacques  de 

Gallois,  Pierre  M x 

Geories-Picot,  Jacques 

GIsard  d'Estaing,  Vaiery. 

Gutdtard,  Baron  Olivier 

Guindey  Guillaume '.  . 

Hartuni.  Henri     

Huvelin,  Paul ['_'[ 

Lagarde,  Comte  Jean  de l.'""l[""[ 

La  Malene,  Christian  de 1. v 

Lecanuet,  Jean ^ 

Letournaau,  Jean .'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.''."x''. 

Lipkowjki,  Jean  de.. v 

Marjolin.  Andre       .  .  '"v 

Massifll,  Ren« .....'.  X 

Maurois,  Andr* *."".'"  xV.V.V..  . 

Mendes- France.  Pierre 

Mollef,  Guy        x X 

Monsot,  Georges '..'..'... 

Paftrat.  Antoine..   '..'..'....      x 

Piette,  Jacques        '.-'....'....      X- X 

Pinay.  Antoine "      v  v        v 

Pleven.  Ren«...        ']]l"["["  x 

Pompidou,  Georges.  ',_ 

Rothschild.  Baron  Edmond  de " 

Roux,  Ambroise.     I....'..'. 

Ruefl,  Jacques i'l--l"I!"I!I!!!!!II 

Segard.  Jacques.     " v 

Setgenf.  Ren«  ......'. x 

Tanugi  de  Jongft.  E.  L ,,'. v 

Teitgen.  Pierre-Henri.. ".".I" 

Iron.  Ludovic 

Uri,  Pierre  E ]"!!11!III1!I  I 

Villiers,  Georges '..'..'..'.' 

Voisin,  Andr* '..'..['.'.'.'.        X 

Yrissou,  Henri    "I!I!1I']"II..  

Germany  "  

Abs.  Herman  

Bahr,  Egon   I!1!I!I"!III 

Barzel.  Rainer '..'..'.'.'..'.. 

Becker,  Kurt    

Beite,  Berthold X      

l"^l"^>.\  ^  ■"■""><  "'x'x"   X 

Birrenbach.  Kurt v 

Boden,  Hans  C M!'".!!!]'!!!!'.]" 

Brauer,  Max  v        v        v 

Dethleffsen.  Erich \l"""[l\"...\i 

Eckarrif.  Felix  von 

Emminger,  Otmar I!'!I'l!"I!![i 

Erhard,  Ludwig '_['_'_ 

Falkenheim,  Ernst  G.  P !I!!!!"]I  I!I 

Geyer.  Gerhard ..'.'.'..'...        X 

Gross.  Herbert.. x 

Hallstein,  Walter .   \"'      x  

Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld,  Hans-Heinrich  v 

Heyn.Rolf x  

Kiesinger,  Kurt-George.       x        X 

Krapf,  Franz " j^ 

Kuhlmann-Stumm,  Knut  Freiherr  von  v 

Leverkuehn.  P  M.  A     X  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Lowenfhal.  Richard.   .     ."  

Majonica,  Ernst.   .   .  v  ' 

Mehnert,  Klaus.   .     '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Menne,  Alexander  W '  'v        v 

Mommer,  Karl '..'.'.'.'.'.'...  

Merkel.Hana '..'.'.. ' 

Mueller-Armack  Alfred     _ [[[.[][..'  I 

Rosenberg,  Ludwig        i-      X 

Ruge,  Friedrich  . 

Schiller,  Karl  .  

Schmidt,  Helmut    . II""!!!!!^" ["" 

Schneider,  Ernst  Georg.   I.I.'x ' 

Sohl.  Hans-Gunther '..'..'.'."      X 

Speidel.Hans    '  '"  v 

Springer,  Sr.,  Axel  C '..'.'.'.. 

Sternberger.  Dolf     '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'" X 

Stoitenberg,  Gerhard        '..'..l... "        '. 

Strauss.  Franz- Joseph ^.."Illllim "x  " 

Troeger.  Heinrich   I.I"III"     X  I' 

Westrick,  Ludger  " v 

Greece:  •^ 

Athanaijiades.  Bodoasski 

Kaneilopoulos.  Penayotia v 

Niarchos.StavrosS        

Pipinelis.  Panayotis    .       x " 

Peimazoglou,  John  S 

Stratos,  Christofore ' 

Iceland:  

Benediktsson,  Bjarni 

Thoroddsen,  Gunnar.        '..'..'.'.. 

International: 

Beer,  Henrik  (Red  Cross)      ...  x 

Booth,  Alan  R.  (World  Council  of  Churches")       

Brosio.  Manlio  (NATO)  
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Kristensen.  Thorkil  (0  E.C.D  ) 

Lemnitier,  Gen.  Lyman  L.  (S  H  A  P  E  )  y 

Lieftnick,  Pieter  (IMF  IBRD)  '  x  

Mansholt,Sicco  L.  (EEC)                        '^       ^     ■;;■ 
Mar)0^l^,  Robert  E.  (E  E  C)                   

Puget,  Andre  (SHAPE)  

Rey.  Jean  fE.E.C.)  

Schuyler,  C.  V.  R.  (S.H.A.P  E  )  

Schweitzer,  Pieire-Paul  (IMF)  v' 

Southardjf,  Frank  A.  (IMF)  

Stikker,  Oiik  U.  (NATO)  y 

Tnurston.  Raymond  (NATO)  

Visser  't  Hooft,  Willem  A.  (World  Council  of  

churches) 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


Woods,  George  D.  (IBRD)  

Wyndham  White,  Eric  (GATT)  v 

New  Zealand:  Webb.  Sir  Chfton  x 

Italy:  ■^  

Agnelli.  Giovanni. 

Anzilotti,  Enrico " 

Baxsetti,  Piero  ...     

Cafiero,  Ratfaele  v 

Carli,  Guido    ..     .l...^V.'i'i[[[[\]"[["]...y  

Cefis,  Eugenio  '......'.'.'.'.'. " ' '""'"" 

Chiusano.  V  ..I. .."[[[[  

De  Micheli.  Alighiero         .\"[[\["[[V.\\]\ 

Ferrari  Aggradi,  Mario 

La  Malta  Ugo  

Lolli.  Ettore  '■"^l^"\ll'.\l["l[[[[[l["" 

Longo,  Imbiiani         ii 

Malagodi,  Giovanni  ...  v' 

Malfatti,  Franco  M .".".".'.''.'!.'."."'!...       

Messeri,  Girolamo 

Olivetti,  Roberto     ...l...... 

Pastore,  Giulio. .       .][""[[[ v 

Peccei,  Aurelio  ..].[[["[" "V.[[  

Pedint,  Mano --!-"I!^!'!I!r^"I         "• 

Petrilli,  Giuseppe      '....'.'. 

Pirelli.  Alberto  y ^ 

Pirelli,  Leopoldo a---. 

Ronchey,  Alberto       '/. 

Rossi.  Paulo     .....'.'.'.'. V 

Rumor,  Mariano  "[[[["[][[]"  

Saraceno.  Pasquale  ..!!^I!I"-!'!"1"'"!!!1! 

Scaglia,  Giovanni  Battista  ..  .  y 

Scarpa. Gino  v 

Spinelli.  Alliero  

StiMe,  Ugo  ■ 

Viltorelh,  Paolo  v 

Netherlands  '^ 

Auke5,  Albert  G 
Beyen,J   Willem. 
Biesheuvel,  Barend  W 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


Blaisse,  Peter  A  .    v" 

Boon,  Hendrik  N. 


X 
X 


X 

X 


Dankert,  Piet 

Hirschfeld,  H.  M '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'." "x 

Kapteyn,  P.  J x 

Karsttn,  Christian  F ll'll'[[[]]\ 

Koninsberger,  V.  I    I.I.'! X 

Koster,  Henri  Jde IIIIIIII 

Kuin,  Pieter IIIIIIIIII"" 

Kymmell,  Jaap  I.IIIIIIIIIII 

Loudon,  Jonkeer  John  H. II 

Luns,  Joseph  M   AH       

Mathon  Theodore  E   E   H... 

Netherlands.  H.R.H   Princess  Beatrix  olthe       .'.'.' 

Netherlands,  H.R.H.  Prince  Glaus  of  the 

Oldenbro;k,  J.  H "x 

Oosterhuis,  H II      x 

Ooyevaar  J  J  x 

Often,  PuterF  S  I. IIIIIIII 

Royen,  J   Herman  van 

Samkalden,  Ivo.    .  

Sandberg,  Herman  W      llll"ll[[[[[\[[[ 

Steenberghe,  Maximilien IIIII'x 

Tinbergen,  Jan 


X 
X 

X 
X 


X 

"x 


M 


X 


Dunlap.  Clarence  R.  (S  HAP  E  ) 
Ismay.  the  Lord  (NATO) 
Kohnstamm.  Max  (A.C.U  S  E  ) 


X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Udink,  Berend  J 

Verrijn  Stuart.  G. 

Vries,  Egbert  de  

Walsem.  H   F  van     II. II, 

Ziilstra.  Jelle , 

Norway 

Engen.  Hans     

Lange.  Halvard    . I., 

Lindebraekke.  Sjur  D.  J 

Mflander.  Johan  A 

Moe.Finn  

Munthe,  Preben 

Skaug.  Arne   . 

Tidemand,  Otto  G 

Willoch.  Kaare  I 
Pakistan    Zatrulla  Kahn,  Sir  Muhammad. 
Portugal 

Espirito  Santo  Silva,  Manuel  R     

Mathias,  Marcello  G.  N.  D 

Mogu^ira.  Alberto  F    

Ulrich.RuyE I 

Sweden: 

Aspling,  Sven , 

Boheman.  Erik , 

Dahlman.  Sven 

Erlander,  Tage  F 

Geiier,  Arne 


X 

"x" 


X 
X 
X 
X 

"x 

X 

x 

X 
X 
X 


X 

X  IIIIIII 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 


X 
X 

X 

X 


X 
X 

X 
X 
X 


XXX 

X  

X 

....      X         X 

X  


X 

"x 


X 
X 
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Bildert>erg  meetings 


Bilderberg  participants 


1955    1957     1963    1964    1966'     1967      1968 


Heckscher.  Gunnar 

Holmberg,  Yngve 

I  veroth,  A<el - - - - 

Jacobsson,  Per  X 

Klmg,  Herman X  

Lange,  Gunnar 

LundvaM,  Bjdrn - 

Ohlin,  Bertil X  

Palme,  S.  Olof  J - - -.. 

Sandler,  Rickard X  - 

Tingsten,  Herbert  L.  G X  - 

Waldenstrom,  Herbert  L.  G X 

Switzerland: 

Broggini,  Gerardo 

Burckhardt,  Charles  J X 

Jolles,  Paul     - - X  

Petitpierre,  Max X 

Reinhardt,  Eberhard 

Rougemont,  Denis  de --      X 

Schaffner.  Hans 

Schwa rz,  Urs - - 

Umbricht,  Victor  H X 

Turkey: 

Alpakartal.  Nureddin  F 

Ariburun.  Tekin 

Beige,  Burnham 

Diker,  Vecdi - 

Eczacibasi,  Neiat  F X 

Esenbel .  Melih 

Gidel.  Nail - 

Sarper .  Selim. 

Tokay.  Selahattin 

Tokus.  Ahmet - 

Turkmen,  liter 

United  Kingdom: 

Astor.  the  Honorable  David. X  

Barran,  David  H - 

Beddington-Behrens,  Sir  Edward. 

Boothby.  the  Lord X 

Bridgeman.  Sir.  Maurk:e  R 

Brown.  George  A. 

Buchan.  the  Honorable  Alaster X 

Buzzard.  Sir  Anthony X  

Callaghan.  James X  

Chambers.  Sir  Paul X  

Clitheroe.  the  Lord X  

Cochrane.  Sir  Ralph      

Cohen,  the  Honorable 

Crowther.  Sir  Geoffrey.. X  

Davies.  Clement  X  .- 

Delmer.  D.  Sefton X  

Dundee,  the  Earl  ot .       X 

Edinburgh,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Philip,  Dukeot... 

Elliot.  Sir  William X  


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Bilderberg  meetings 


Bilderberg  participants 


1955    1957     1963    1964    1966'     1967      1968 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


Foster.  Sir  John .      X  

Franks,  the  Lord X  

Gaitskell.  Hugh X  - 

Geddes,  Reay 

Geddes  of  Epsom,  the  Lord X  - 

Gladwyn.  the  Lord 

Glendavon,  the  Lord 

Grimond,  Joseph 

Gubbins.  Sir  Colin.. .,      X        X        X        X 

Hall,  Sir  Arnold 

Hall  Patch.  Sir  Edmund 

Harlech,  the  Lord 

Heath.  Edward  R.  G. X  

Hogg.  Quintin 

Hope,  the  Lord  John X  ..   

Hyde.  H.  Montgomery.  X  

Jay,  Douglas  P.  T _ 

Jellicoe,  the  Earl X 

Kearton,  Sir  Frank 

Keswick.  John X  - 

Kilmuir.  the  Ear!  of X  --- 

Kipping.  Sir  Norman 

Kleinwort ,  Cyril - 

Knollys ,  the  Viscou nt 

Mountbatten  of  Burma,  the  Earl -.. 

O'Neill.  Sir  Con 

Oppenheim,  Sir  Duncan. X   

Pilkington.  Sir  Harry X  

Plowden.  the  Lord 

Powel.  J.  Enoch - 

Richardson  Gordon 

Robens  of  Woldingham.  the  Lord X  - 

Roberts,  Sir  Alfred 

Roll. Sir  Eric... X 

Shawcross.  Lord 

Shonfield.  Andrew  A 

Slessor.  Sir  John X  

Smith,  A.  H... - --- 

Steel,  Sir  Lincoln.   X  

Stevens.  John  M 

Stewart.  Michael X 

Tennant.  Peter  F.  D... 

Tiarks.  Henry  F 

Turner.  Sir  Mark X  

Warburg,  Sir  Siegmund 

Wheeler.  Sir  Charles - 

Williamson,  the  Lord ..      X  

Wilson,  Harold 

Woodhouse,  the  Honorable  Montague — 

Woodhouse.  Christopher  M X  

Wren.  Walter  T X  - 

Younger.  Kenneth - 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


>  Cumulative  list  lor  period  1954-66. 


United  States  Bilderberg 
participants 


Council  on  Foreign     

Relations  1955 


Bilderberg  meetings 
1957     1963     1964  1966'    1967 


1968 


Acheson,  Dean  G  Member 

Achilles,  Theodore  C  -  do. 

Anderson,  Robert  0 

Barbour.  Walworth   ... 

Beebe,  Frederick  S   .  -   ..     Member 

Bell.Da.id  F .     do. 

Bell.  Elliott  V 

Bingham,  Bairy 
Black,  Eugene  R 
Blum,  Robert 
Boiling,  Richard 
Bowie.  Robert  R 
Brademas.  John  ,   . 

Brandt.  Karl. 
Brooke.  Senator  Edward.. 
Brewster.  Jr..  Kingman 
Brown.  Irving 
Bruce,  David  K.  E    ... 
Brzezinski.  Zbigniew 
Bundy,  McGeorge 


X 
X 
X 
X 


Director,  treasurer  X 

X      X 

X  X 


Member 


Member 


Member 

do. 

do. 

do 

.do 


X 
X 
X 
X 

x" 

X 
X 

X 
X 


Burgess.  W.  Randolph do ..      X.. 

Cabot. LouisW  do 

Case. Senator  Clifford  P.   do 

Cisler  Walker  L         do XXX 

Cleveland,  Harlan  ..      do 

Cleveland,  Harold  Van  B ..do X  X 

Cole,  David  L         

Cook,DonaldC X 

Copeland.Lammotdu  Pont.  Member - X  X 

Cordier.  Andrew  W do      - X 

Demmg.  Frederick  do -   

Dewey,  Thomas  E. do X  X 

Diebold  John do - 

Dillon,  C,  Douglas ..  Director - -. 

Dodge.  Joseph  N X  - - 

Donovan,  Hedley Member X 

Finletter.  Thomas  K Director X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


United  States  Bilderberg 
participants 


Council  on  Foreign 
Relations 


Bilderberg  meetings 


1955    1957    1963    1964  1966'    1967      1968 


Flanders.  Senator  Ralph        Member X 

E, 
Ford.  Jr..  Congressman        

Gerald  R. 

Ford  II.  Henry - 

Foster.  William  C     Director 

Frankel.Max Member..   

Frelinghuysen,  Congress-    ...   .do 

man  Peter  H.  B. 
Fulbrighl,  Senator  J.  X  

William. 
Gallagher.  Congressman      X 

Cornelius  E 

Member X  

do 


Garner,  Robert  L 

Gilpatric,  Roswell  L 

Golden.  Clinton  S 

Goodpaster,  Andrew 

Gordon,  Lincoln 

Gossett.Wilham  T 
Gruenther,  General  Alfred 

M. 

Hafstad,  Lawrence  R 

Harris,  Senator  Fred 

Harsdi,  Joseph  C 

Hays,  (Congressman 

Brooks. 
Hetlperin.  Michael  A  . 
Herter,  Christian  A. 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


Member, 
.do.. 


Member.. 

do. 

Member.. 
do.  . 


..do., 
.do. 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


Hewitt,  William  A X  ... 

Hickenfcwper, Senator...  X  -.- 

Bourke  B. 

Hochschlld,  Harold  K. Member X 

Hoffman,  Paul  G .do...  X        X  X  

Hoffman,  Stanley .  .do - X 

Hollfiatd,0>ngr*ssman - X        X  

Chet. 
Homing,  Donald  F x 


FootnotM  at  end  of  table. 
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United  States  Bilderberg 

Council  on  Foreign     

BiidertMrg  meetings 

United  States  BiMerterg 
participants 

Bilderterg  meetings 

pa  rtia  pants 

Relations                 1955 

1957    1963    1964  >1966 

1967 

1968 

relations                  1955    1957    1963    1964 

1966    1967      1961 

Inwin.DonaldJ 

X 
X 

Norstad,  Launs 

do 

JKkion,  Senator  Henry  M 

X        X 

X 

Partner,  Cola  G 
Patterson,  Morehead 

X  

X 

.  MemlMr II"""!.""  ...  .    ".".'.". 

Jackson,  William  H 

Member 

X X 

Javits,  Senator  Jacob  K... 

do 

do X 

0 

.  Studies 

Member !...!      X 

X           X 

X 

Payne,  Frederick  8 
Perkins,  George  W 
Perkins,  James  A 
Petersen,  Howard  C 
Peterson.  Rudolph  A.  ... 

Piel.  Gerard         

Piore.  Emanuel  R 

"x 

Jay,  Nelson  Dean 

X  ; 

"x 

X 

X 

KJtz,  Milton... 

Kiy$«n.C*r1 

Keener,  Jefferson  W 

Kennan,  George  F 

Kennwly,  David  M 

X 

x"":::;::::::  ■  X 

Director I"""x'""" 

Member 

^...^ ^ 

X  

X 

X 

X  

X  

X  

X  

X  

X  

X 

X        X 
X 

X  

X  

X  

X  

X  

X 

Kissinger,  Henry  A 

Member 

X  X       X 

Price.  Don  K     

.  M«fflb«r '. X 

Knoppers,  Antonle  T 

do 

X  . 

Rabi.lsidorl 

do 

Kraft,  Joseph.. 

do.    

X  . 

Reston.  James  B 

.    .  do 

Lindsay.  Franklin  A 

do 

X         X 

Reuss.  Henry     .   .. 

do                                    

Litchfield,  Jr.,  Lawrence. 

X         X 

Reuther,  Walter  P     .       . 

.     ..do..  . 

Li ttlejohn,  Edward.. 

Maillard,  Wilham  S 

Martin,  Edwin  M.   

5< 

Member ..'. 

X 

X 

X 

Roberts.  Henry  Lithgow 

Roosa.  Robert  V     

Rostow,  Eugene  V 

Ryan. John  T           

Samuelson.  Paul  A 

Schmidt.  Adolph  W 

-  -*» i.i-i...i"x"ii:i:ii:iiii 

.  Director 

Member 

Mason,  Edwards 

Mathias.  Jr.,  Congressman 
Charles  Mc. 

do X 

X  X 

X 

x 

...do ... 

.  Member 

McCloy.  John  J-- 

Chairman,  board 

Member  .   

X        X 

X 

Schnitzler.  William  F  .... 

X 

McCormack,  James. 

Scott.  Senator  Hugh 

McConald,  David  J.... 
McGee,  GaleW.      

Member 

X X 

.- ---.      X 

Shulman,  Marshall  D 

Smith.  Admiral  H.  Page. . 

Member.  Committee x 

Member x 

McGhee,  George  C   

McGill,  Ralph  E 

do        X 

X        X        X        X 
X X 

X  . 

Spang,  Joseph  P  ,  Jr 
Sparkman,  Senator  John. 

X  .  . 

X  

X  

X 

X 

McNamara,  Robert 

Member 

X 

Spofford,  Charles  M   .    . 

Director x X 

Strange. 
McNaughton,  John  T 

X 

Sulzberger,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger.  Cyrus  L. . 

Member X 

do 

X  

X  

X  

V 

Monroney.  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike. 

X  . 

X 

"x  "' 

'  X 

Tuthill,  John  W 

Vernon.  Raymond 

Vorys.  Congressman 

John  M 

Wicker.  Thomas  G 

do 

.do r. 

Morse,  F.  Bradford 

X 

Mosley.  PhihpE . 

Member..  

X 

X  

Moyors,  Bill  D 

Director 

Nash.  Frank  C. 

X  

X  . 

Wilcox.  Francis  0 

Wilde.  Frazar  B  . .     . 

Member"."!. "Ill  "xIIIII!"""""!" 
.do X  . 

X I 

X 

Neal,  Alfred  C 

Finance  Committee 

Newhouse.  John 

Member...-.;...."!  "  X 

"x'""'x"""'""x'- 

X  .- 

Wiley.  Senator  Alexander 
Wohlstetter,  Albert 

X 

X 

Nitze.  PaulH 

Member 

X 

Wriston,  Walter  B 

do X 

X 

'  Cumulative  list  for  period  1954-66. 


Foonfons 


» 'Even  the  Leaks  are  Watertight".  Daily 
Sketch  (London) .  April  3.  1967. 

'Private  Eye  (London),  April  14.  1967. 
p.  13. 

'  "Aid  by  CIA.  Put  In  the  MUUona:  Oroup 
Total    Up",   Neic   York    Times,  Pebruaty   19. 

1967,  p.  1. 

'George  Seldes.  Facts  and  Fascism  (New 
York:  In  Facts  Inc.,  1843).  pp.  163ff. 

David  Lasser.  Private  Monopoly:  The  En- 
emy at  Home,  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1946)  pp.  13911. 

Gabriel  Kolko.  "Amertcan  Business  &  Ger- 
many 1930-1941",  Western  Political  Quar- 
terly,  (December,  1963). 

'Gary  Allen,  "The  C.P.R.:  Conspiracy  to 
Rule  the  World",  American  Opinion  {Bel- 
mont, Mass.:  April,  1969) . 

•Alden  Hatch,  HJt.H.  Bemhard  Prince  of 
the  Netherlands  (London:  George  O  Harrap 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  1962) ,  p.  218. 

"Ibid 

■Joseph  H.  Retlnger,  Bilderberg  Meetings 
(unpublished  confidential  report,  Noyember 
1966) , p.  14. 

•Edith  Kennlt  Roosevelt,  "Lobby  lawyers: 
Hidden  World  of  Secret  Pressures",  Manches- 
ter {NJI.)  Union  Leader,  October  31,  1968  p 
20. 

"  Hatch,  op.  clt..  p.  223. 

"  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt.  "Lobby  Law- 
yers: Dominance  in  World  Economics" 
Manchester    (SJi.)    Union  Leader,  Oct    31 ' 

1968.  p.  30 

i»  James  Stewart  MarUn.  All  Honorable 
Men  (Boston:  Little  Brown  ft  Co..  19S0)  dd 
53.67.250.  *^*^' 

"  Pred  J.  Cook.  "The  C.I.A.".  Nation,  June 
34.  1961,  p.  637. 

^Neu)  York  Times,  loc.  clt. 

""President  Revives  Intelligence  Board" 
New  York  Times.  Biay  5,   1961,  p    3. 

"Encuentros  Siglo  XX.  II  Meeting 
Paracus.  Pisco,  Peru.  June  2-S,  1966,  Confi- 
dential report  and  minutes  of  meeting. 

'•  Retinger.  op.  clt.,  p.  8. 

"  "Max  Kuhnstamm's  Summary  of  Dls- 
ctisslon  Which  Took  Place  at  the  Bilderberg 


Conference  in  Cambridge,  England — April  2, 
1967".  Confidential  correspondence  from  Max 
Kuhnstamm  to  H.R_H.  Bernhard. 

"Prom  interview  with  Joseph  E.  John- 
son, August  16,  1968. 

*'  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  Report    1958 

-'  Hatch,  op  clt..  p.  223. 

=»  Roger  Mennevee.  "Les  Influences  Ameri- 
calnes  Le  Groupe  de  Bilderberg'  et  La 
Prance",  Les  Documents  Politiques,  Diplo- 
matiques  et  Finaruners  (Paris:  October 
1967),  p.  10. 

-■  Retinger.  op.  clt.,  p.  4. 

■■'  Barbara  Ward  Jackson,  "A  Stevenson 
Memorial",  Saturday  Review.  July  9  1966 
p.  19. 

-■  Hatch,  op.  clt..  p.  213. 

''The  Times  (London),  June  13,  1960  p 
12. 

^  Roger  Mennevee.  "Les  Eminences  Grises 
de  la  Politique  Mondlale:  Nouveaux  Docu- 
ments sur  M.  Retinger  et  le  Groupe  de  Bil- 
derberg." Les  Documents  Politiques,  Diplo- 
matiques  et  Financiers  (Paris:  December, 
1967),  p  6. 

»  Hatch,  op.  clt..  p.  214. 

-*  Mennevee.  op.  clt..  p  5. 

•'  Mennevee,  op.  clt.,  p.  11. 

"  Hatch,  op.  clt.,  p.  313. 


of  the  committee  after  I  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  assigned  to  the  commit- 
tee. She  had  worked  for  many  years  for 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  late 
Honorable  John  E.  Rankin,  who  came 
from  her  hometown.  She  was  possessed 
of  an  exceedingly  pleasant  personality 
and  was  in  sole  cooperation  with  me  and 
with  all  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee during  the  years  of  her  service. 

Prior  to  the  80th  Congress,  she  had 
served  not  only  as  clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation 
but  also  had  seen  service  In  the  office  of 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Rankin.  When  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  was 
placed  into  effect  on  January  1,  1947. 
she  was  assigned  to  the  professional  staff 
of  the  committee.  She  remained  on  the 
staff  of  the  committee  until  she  retired 
in  1960.  I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members 
who  are  here  today  and  who  had  per- 
sonal contact  with  "Miss  Ida"  will  be 
sorry  to  know  of  her  passing  and  will 
sympathize  to  the  loss  that  I  have  since 
another  friend  has  left  us. 


MISS  IDA  ROWAN 


LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  HOUSING 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  death  of  Miss 
Ida  Rowan  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  who  for 
many  years  was  associated  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  She  was  one 
of  the  first  persons  I  met  on  the  .staff 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  the  people 
of  Alaska  today  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
housing.  This  is  especially  true  In  the 
bush  area  where  temperatures  average 
20  or  25  degrees  below  zero  during  the 
long  winter  months. 
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For  Alaska,  the  problem  seems  two- 
fold. First,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there 
are  not  enough  houses  to  adequately 
shelter  the  people  of  the  villages  of 
Alaska.  Often  people  must  live  In  houses 
that  csuinot  provide  enough  heat  to  keep 
them  warm  or  the  crowded  conditions 
make  it  uncomfortable  for  six  or  seven 
people  to  live  in  a  one-  or  two-room 
house. 

The  second  problem  facing  Alasksins 
in  regard  to  the  housing  situation,  is 
that  there  are  not  enough  houses  being 
built  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  adequate  housing. 

The  council  of  the  native  village  of 
Anaktuvuk  Pass  Is  greatly  aware  of  these 
problems  and  has  requested  help  in 
building  four  new  homes,  adding  12 
rooms  to  existing  homes  and  finishing 
Interiors,  exteriors,  and  insulation  In 
existing  homes.  I  strongly  believe  the 
council  resolution  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress: 

RKSOLtmON  No.  71-1   OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

Nativk  Vn-LACE  OF  Anaktuvuk  Pass 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  the  Native  Village 
of  Anaktuvuk  Pass  U  the  elected  governing 
body  and  spokesmen  for  the  village  and  its 
membership:  And 

Whereas,  four  families  are  still  living  In 
sod  houses  which  are  too  small  and  are  im- 
possible to  keep  sanitary  and  ventilated  and 
are  contributing  factors  in  sickness;   And 

Whereas,  even  though  the  majority  of  the 
families  have  built  new  frame  houses  at 
their  own  expense  they  did  not  have  the 
funds  to  build  large  enough  homes  or  prop- 
erly insulated  ones  to  adequately  house  their 
families  in  comfort  and  good  health. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Native  Village  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass 
that  the  various  agencies  and  organizations 
who  have  the  responsibility  in  assisting  in 
housing  are  hereby  requested  to  help  our 
people  In  building  four  new  homes,  adding 
a  minimum  of  twelve  (12)  rooms  to  exist- 
ing homes,  and  finishing  interiors,  exteriors 
and  insulation  In  existing  homes  which 
number  eighteen  in  addition  to  the  request 
for  four  new  homes. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Alaska  State  Housing  Authority, 
Alaska  Pederatlon  of  Natives,  Arctic  Slope 
Native  Association.  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD) ,  the  Governor  of  Alaska 
and  the  Alaska  Congressional  Delegation  In 
Washington,  D.C. 


LATEST  DEVELOPMENT  ON  THE  OP- 
ERATION KEELHAUL  CASE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  IS,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  declslMi  on  the  so- 
called  Pentagon  papers  has  provided  a 
basis  for  another  lawsuit  in  ttie  area  of 
governmental  Information  availability 
according  to  Mr.  Julius  Epstein,  the  re- 
search associate  at  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion. Stanford  University,  whose  first 
case  concerning  the  Operation  Keelhaul 
files  was  denied  certiorari  by  the  Court 
in  June  1970.  The  complete  legal  record 
of  this  case  appeared  in  the  Congrxs- 
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SIGNAL  Record,  volume  116,  part  27,  page 
36711. 

"Operation  Keelhaul"  was  the  code 
name  used  by  the  U.S.  Army  to  describe 
the  massive  program  of  forced  repatria- 
tion of  unwilling  Soviet  nationals  in  1944 
through  1947  who  resided  in  German 
campe  when  the  Nazi  regime  collapsed. 
At  the  least,  1  million  Soviet  citizens 
were  turned  over  to  the  U.S.S  Jl.  authori- 
ties by  the  American  and  British  forces, 
some  of  whom  committed  suicide  rather 
than  place  their  fates  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruthless  Soviets.  The  story  of  this  opera- 
tion was  a  well  kept  secret  as  far  as  the 
American  public  was  concerned  until  Mr. 
Epstein  accidentally  ran  across  a  refer- 
ence to  It  in  his  research  in  1954.  Since 
that  time  he  has  doggedly  sought  to 
have  the  Information  released  to  the 
public  and  has  publicized  this  tragic 
case  at  every  turn.  The  position  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Army  at  the  outset 
wEis  that  the  Information  was  clsissifled, 
because  of  nationsJ  security  and  foreign 
policy  reasons  and  because  Operation 
Keelhaul  was  a  Joint  U.S.-British  opera- 
tion and.  therefore,  required  the  concur- 
rence of  the  British  Government  before 
it  could  be  declassified. 

A  giant  step  was  accomplished  during 
the  Nixon  administration  when  Mr.  Ep- 
stein was  informed  that  the  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  basis  for  classi- 
fication was  no  longer  considered  a  fac- 
tor but  that  British  concurrence,  later 
requested  and  denied,  was  the  sole  ob- 
stacle. 

Prior  to  this  development  Mr.  Epstein 
had  carried  his  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  only  to  be  denied  certiorari,  but 
with  the  ellminaticm  of  the  national  se- 
curity-foreign policy  argument  and  the 
Court  s  decision  in  the  Pentagon  papers 
case  Mr.  Epstein  feels  his  chances  of 
success  have  been  enhanced.  He  is  at 
present  filing  his  second  round  of  legal 
actions  in  the  court  of  appeals  here  in 
Weishington. 

The  following  items  are  an  indication 
of  the  determined  effort  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Epstein  to  Inform  the  American  pub- 
lic on  the  Operation  Keelhaul  Issue  and 
to  effect  a  successful  resolution  to  the 
case. 

The  first  two  insertions  comprise  the 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  Mr.  Epstein  relat- 
ing to  the  Pentagon  papers  decision  and 
its  bearing  on  Operation  Keelhaul  Issue. 
The  third  and  fourth  insertions  are 
the  texts  of  letters  exchanged  between 
the  White  House  and  Mr.  Epstein  also 
on  the  Pentagon  papers  decisdon  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  fifth  item  contains  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Epstein  before  the  National  Ar- 
chives Conference  here  in  Washington 
this  pEust  June  and  reprinted  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  20,  1971. 

On  June  28  of  this  year  Mr.  Epstein 
was  again  back  in  Washington,  this  time 
to  testify  before  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  This  testimony  appears 
as  the  sixth  item. 

The  seventh  item  is  an  article  by  the 
veteran  newsman  and  columnist  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Willard  Edwards,  who 
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points  out  that  Mr.  Epstelh  played  a 
major  role  in  bringing  to  public  view  the 
true  story  of  the  hideous  Katyn  Forest 
massacre  by  the  Soviets  near  Smolensk. 
Russia,  in  the  early  1940's. 

I  Insert  the  above-mentioned  items  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Hoover  iNsnTUTioif  on  Wak, 

Revolution,  Ain>  Peace, 
Stanford,  Calif.,  July  1, 1971. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Pboehlke, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  view  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  yesterday,  June  30, 
1971  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  I  herewith  respectfully 
request  the  immediate  release  of  the  "Oi>erm- 
tlon  Keelhaul"  files  to  which  I  unsuccess- 
fully tried  to  get  access  since  1964. 

Since  release  of  the  "Operation  Keelhaul" 
files  cannot  endanger  our  national  defense 
or  military  security  as  distinct  from  the  Viet- 
nam Papers  which  are  now  in  the  public 
domain,  maintenance  of  further  classifica- 
tion of  "Operation  Keelhaul"  cannot  any 
longer  be  Justified. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jtjltus  Epstein. 


Department  of  the  Aemt, 
Washington.  DC,  July  19, 1971. 
JAt.  Julius  Epstein, 
Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Epstein:  Secretary  Froehlke  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  1  July 
1971  concerning  the  "Operation  Keelhaul" 
files. 

As  you  will  recall  from  our  earlier  corre- 
spondence, there  is  no  objection  to  declas- 
sification of  the  records  from  a  United  States 
Government  viewpoint.  The  records  were 
created,  however,  by  a  combined  Brltlsh- 
Amercan  organization  and  Brltsh  concvir- 
renoe  la  necessary  prior  to  declassification 
action. 

We  have  requested  British  concurrence  in 
declasslfloatlon  on  two  occasions  within  the 
past  two  years.  In  both  instances,  the  most 
recent  in  May  1971,  the  British  authorities 
have  expressed  their  Inability  to  agree  to 
declassification  and  release  of  the  "Opera- 
tion Keelhaul"  documents.  Since  the  records 
are  owned  and  controlled  Jointly  by  the 
British  and  U.S.  Governments,  we  must 
honor  their  decision  on  this  matter. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  reply  more  favor- 
ably to  your  request. 
Sincerely. 

Verne  L.  Bowers, 
Major  General,  USA,  the  Adjutant  General. 

Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Rev- 
olution, and  Peace, 

Stanford,  Calif..  July  7, 1971. 

TTie   PRXSmENT   OF  THI   UNITED  STATES, 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Mr.  Pxxbidemt:  I'm  enclosing  a  copy 
of  my  statement  made  laefore  the  Foreign 
OperaUoQS  And  Government  Information 
Subcommittee  Of  The  Committee  On  Gov- 
ernment Operations  on  June  38,  1971. 

m  view  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  decision  of 
June  30,  1071  m  the  case  of  the  New  Tork 
Times  and  the  Waohlngton  Post,  I  herewith 
respectfully  request  the  immediate  release  oT 
the  "Operational  Keelhaul"  files  to  which  I 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  get  access  since  1054. 

Since  release  of  the  "Operation  Keelhaul" 
files  cannot  any  longer  endanger  our  national 
defense  or  foreign  pcdlcy,  according  to  ths 
White  House  letter  to  me  of  October  22.  1070, 
as  distinct  from  the  Pentagon  Pai)en  which 
are  now  in  the  public  Domain,  mamtenance 
of  further  classification  of  "Operation  Keel- 
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h&ul"  cannot  any  longer  b«  Jiutlfled  by  tbe 
argumeot  that  the  Brttlab  Oovemment  ba« 
to  give  Ita  pennlaslon  to  the  release  of  purely 
American  documents,  claaalfled  twenty-one 
years  ago  by  American  military  authorities. 
Moet  respectfully, 

JOT-ItTS    Efstxin. 

Tm  WHrri  Hot7sx, 
Washington,  DC,  August  24.   1971. 
Mr.   JtTLros  Bpstkin, 

Hoover     Institution.     Stanford     University, 
Stanford.   Calif. 

DXAB  Ma.  Epstein  :  The  President  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  recent  letter  concerning 
the  declassification  of  the  "Keelhaul"  docu- 
ments. 

As  Mr.  To«n  Huston  of  the  White  House 
Informed  you  In  his  letter  of  October  22, 
1970,  the  Joint  US-UK  origin  of  the  Keel- 
haul  documents  requires  that  we  have  Brit- 
ish agreement  to  their  declassification. 
They  have  not  agreed.  The  latest  British  re- 
view of  the  documents  was  undertaken  as 
the  result  of  a  letter  that  you  wrote  to 
Prime  Minister  Heath  last  spring.  PoUowlng 
that  review  the  British  told  us  that  they 
stUl  do  not  agree  to  declassification  of  the 
docimients,  and  we  understand  that  the 
British  Ministry  of  Defense  wrote  to  you  di- 
rectly to  that  effect.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  regret  that  we  cannot  grant  your 
request 

Sincerely. 

Michael   B.   SMrra. 

Staff   Assistant. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  June  20,  1971] 
And  a  Scholas  Ooks  to  CotrxT 

(The  following  remairks  were  delivered  by 
Julius  Epstein,  a  historian  at  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution, Stanford  University,  at  a  National 
Archives  conference  last  week  in  Washing- 
ton ) 

I'd  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning 
the  accessibility  to  government  documents 
dealing  with  World  War  11.  Ill  restrict  my- 
self to  one  single  example — "Operation  Keel- 
haul." 

(Under  "Operation  Keelhaul,"  a  million  or 
more  Soviet  nationals  in  German  POW 
camps  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  handed 
back  against  their  will  to  Soviet  authorities 
by  the  United  States  and  Britain.  It  Is  com- 
monly believed  that  they  were  given  long 
camp  terms.  If  not  executed,  by  Stalin  i 

In  1954,  I  discovered  the  existence  of  a 
documentary  dossier  "Forcible  Repatriation 
of  Displaced  Soviet  Citizens — Operation 
Keelhaul"  in  the  Historical  Records  Section 
of  the  Army,  Alexandria,  Virginia.  When  I 
ordered  the  dossier.  I  was  told  by  an  em- 
barrassed librarian  that  It  was  classified  and 
the  index  card  should  never  have  been 
placed  In  the  catalogue. 

Since  that  day,  I  have  waged  a  battle  for 
the  access  to  the  Operation  Keelhaul  files. 
I  was.  of  course,  unsuccessful. 

Then,  the  horizon  brightened  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  so-called  "Freedom 
of  Information  Act"  on  July  4,  1966.  It  went 
Into  force  on  July  4,  1967.  I  decided  to  test 
the  Act  In  the  American  courts. 

I  filed  my  complaint  In  the  District  Court 
of  San  Francisco  against  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Mr.  Stanley  Resor.  I  maintained 
that  the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  was  Im- 
properly classified  Top  Secret  and  that  there- 
fore. It  should  be  de-classlfled  and  released 
to  the  American  p)eople. 

When  Judge  Carter  raised  the  question  In 
the  District  Court  what  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress was  when  It  created  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  I  suggested  to  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss  (D-Callf.),  the  main  sponsor  and  au- 
thor of  the  Act,  to  submit  a  sworn  affidavit 
to  the  Cotirt.  Congressman  Moss  did  this. 

In  his  affidavit,  he  aald,  and  I  quote: 

"It  was  the  overriding  concern  of  Con- 
gress that  disclosure  be  the  general  rule,  not 
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the  exception,  that .  the  burden  be  on  the 
agency  to  Justify  the  withholding  of  a  docu- 
ment and  not  the  peraon  who  requests  It, 
that  Individuals  Improperly  denied  access  to 
the  docxunents  have  a  right  to  seek  Injunc- 
tive relief  In  the  Courts,  and  that  in  general 
the  statute  be  a  disclosure  statute  and  not 
a  withholding  statute;  specifically,  it  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  grant  to  the  District 
Court  tbe  broadest  latitude  to  review  all 
agency  acts  in  this  regard,  Including  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  designation  by  an  agency 
bringing  documents  within  an  exemption 
found  In  Section  "(e)"  of  tbe  Act;  and  that 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Court  and  the 
burdens  placed  up>on  the  Government  In 
Section  "(c)"  were  mecmt  to  Include  rather 
than  exclude  the  exemptions." 

The  Top  Secret  classification  of  the  "Oper- 
ation Keelhaul"  dossier  was  mainly  based 
upon  President  Elsenhower's  Executive  Order 
10501,  of  Nov.  6,  1953,  which  provides  that 
this  classification,  and  I  quote: 

"...  shall  be  authorized  .  .  .  only  for  de- 
fense Information  or  material  which  requires 
the  highest  deg^ree  of  protection.  The  Top 
Secret  classification  shall  be  applied  only  to 
that  information  or  material  the  defense 
aspect  of  which  Is  paramount  and  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  which  could  result  In 
exceptionally  grave  damage  to  the  nation 
such  as  leading  to  definite  break  in  diplo- 
matic relations  affecting  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  an  armed  attack  against  the 
United  States  or  Its  allies,  a  war,  or  the  com- 
promise of  military  or  defense  plans,  or  Intel- 
ligence operations,  or  scientific  or  techno- 
logical developments  vital  to  the  national 
defense." 

I  maintained  In  my  lawsuit  against  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  American  history,  that  de-classification  of 
the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  and  release  to 
the  American  people  could  not  result  in  "ex- 
ceptionally grave  damage  to  the  nation  such 
as  leading  to  a  definite  break  in  diplomatic 
relations"  or  in  "outbreak  of  war  or  In  the 
compromise  of  military  or  defense  plans,  or 
Intelligence  operations  or  scientific  or  tech- 
nological developments  vital  to  the  national 
defen.<;e,"  the  only  reasons  for  the  use  of  the 
Top  Secret  classification. 

It  was  of  no  avail.  I  lost  In  the  District 
Court.  I  lost  in  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Then,  I 
filed  my  petition  of  certiorari  with  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

On  June  16,  1970,  I  was  informed  by  the 
Supreme  Court; 

"The  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  Is 
denied.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  is  of  the  opinion 
that  certiorari  should  be  granted.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Marshall  took  no  part  In  the  considera- 
tion or  decision  of  this  petition." 

On  April  22.  1971,  Congressman  Ashbrook 
of  Ohio  Introduced  House  Resolution  399. 
asking  for  the  creation  of  a  Select  House 
Committee  to  investigate  forced  repatria- 
tion, past  and  present  and  especially  the  un- 
warranted secrecy  classification  of  the 
"Ooeratlon  Keelhaul"  file. 

This  resolution,  now  pending  In  Congress, 
may  also  lead  to  an  amendment  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  In  order  to  prevent 
Its  misinterpretation  by  the  courts. 

Statbment  bt  JtnjTTs  Epstxin 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  welcome  this  OKxwtunlty 
to  make  a  brief  statement  about  my  more 
than  17  year  old  endeavor  to  get  access  to 
the  so-called  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  origi- 
nated In  1948.  It  Is  the  official  record  of  the 
American  Army  concerning  the  Amerlcan- 
Bnttsh  forced  repatriation  of  probably  more 
than  two  million  Soviet  nationals  who,  under 
no  circumstances  wanted  to  return  to  Stalin's 
Soviet  Union. 

This  forced  repatriation,  code-named  by  the 
U.S.  Army  "Operation  Keelhaul"  was.  ac- 
cording to  the  Nuremberg  principles,  a  war 
crime  as  well  as  a  crime  against  hxmianlty. 
It  remained  to  this  very  day  unredeemed. 
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The  "Operation  Keelhaul"  dossier  was  im- 
mediately classified  as  Top  Secret. 

When  the  "Freedom  of  IiLformatlon  Act" 
was  enacted  in  1967. 1  gathered  fresh  h<^>e  to 
be  allowed  to  see  the  Keelhaul  dossier.  I  de- 
cided to  test  this  new  law  in  the  courts. 

I  filed  my  complaint  In  the  District  Court 
of  San  Francisco. 

My  lawyers  pointed  out  In  their  brief  that 
classification  of  the  Keelhaul  file  catuiot  b« 
Justified  by  reference  to  Executive  Order  10501 
which  specifies  the  reasons  for  Top  Secret 
classification  as  follows; 

"(a)  Top  Secret.  Except  as  may  be  ex- 
pressly provided  by  statute,  the  use  of  the 
classification  Top  Secret  shall  be  authorized, 
by  appropriate  authority,  only  for  defense  InJ 
formation  or  material  which  requires  the 
highest  degrees  of  protection.  The  Top  Secret 
classification  shall  be  applied  only  to  that  In- 
formation  or  material  the  defense  aspect  of 
which  Is  paramount,  and  the  unauthc*laed 
disclosure  of  which  could  result  In  exoep- 
tlonally  grave  damage  to  the  Nation  such  m 
leading  to  a  definite  break  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions affecting  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  an  armed  attack  against  the  United 
States  or  Its  allies,  a  war,  or  the  compromise 
of  military  or  defense  plans  or  Intelligence 
operations,  or  scientific  or  techncriogical 
developments  vital  to  the  national  defense." 

How  anybody  could  maintain  that  release 
of  the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  could  result 
in  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  or  In  a  break  of 
diplomatic  relation  or  In  any  other  specified 
results  of  disclosure  as  provided  by  Executive 
Order  10601  seemed  to  be  absurd. 

Judge  Carter  of  the  San  Francisco  District 
Court  was — rightfully — interested  In  finding 
out  what  the  intent  of  0>ngress  was  when 
It  was  creating  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

To  answer  this  question,  I  asked  Congress- 
man  Moss  the  Sponsor  and  main  author  of 
the  Act  to  submit  to  the  court  a  sworn  af- 
fidavit in  which  he  would  explain  what,  in 
his  opinion,  the  real  Intent  of  Congress  was. 

With  the  chairman's  permission,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  brief  Affidavit  and  thereby 
put  It  Into  the  record. 

I  quote : 

"AmDAvrr 
"district  or  colitmbia:   ss 

"John  E.  Moss,  being  first  duly  sworn,  de- 
poses and  says: 

"T'hat  I  am  a  United  States  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  California;  that  on  June  9, 
1955,  a  House  Government  Information  Sub- 
committee, with  myself  as  Chairman,  was  es- 
tablished to  Investigate  charges  that  Federal 
agencies  had  withheld  Information  from 
those  entitled  to  receive  it;  namely,  the 
American  public;  it  was  discovered  by  the 
subcommittee  that  agencies.  In  refusing  to 
permit  public  disclosure,  were  citing  as  au- 
thority 6  U.S.C.  Section  301,  (as  codified) 
which  provided  that  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment was  authorized  to  establish  regulations 
concerning  the  performances  of  his  depart- 
ment and  the  use  of  Its  records;  Congress 
amended  that  statute  In  1958  to  make  It  clear 
that  the  statute  could  not  be  relied  upon  as 
legal  authority  for  the  withholding  of  Infor- 
mation from  the  public;  the  agencies,  how- 
ever, then  began  relying  on  the  restrictive 
reading  of  Section  3  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552,  as  codified)  to 
deny  this  disclosure;  subsequent  hearings  on 
the  availability  of  Government  Information 
were  held  by  my  subcommittee  and  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure;  since  1957,  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress  had  before  It  a  bill  to  sub- 
stantially revise  Section  3  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act;  after  nine  years  of  hear- 
ings and  debate  before  the  two  Subcommit- 
tees, Congress  passed  a  new  Public  Informa- 
tion Law;  it  was  the  overriding  concern  of 
Congress  and  adopted  by  the  Attorney  Ge» 
eral  In  his  Memorandum  on  the  Publication 
Information  Section   (June  1967)    that  dl»- 
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closure  be  the  general  rule,  not  the  exception, 
that  the  burden  be  on  the  agency  to  Justify 
tbe  withholding  of  a  document  and  not  the 
person  who  requests  It,  that  Individuals  Im- 
properly denied  access  to  the  documents  have 
a  right  to  seek  injunctive  relief  In  the  Courts, 
and  that  In  general  the  statute  be  a  disclos- 
ure sutute  and  not  a  withholding  statute: 
specifically.  It  was  my  Intent  as  the  principal 
coauthor  of  the  legislation  to  grant  to  the  ap- 
propriate District  Court  the  broadest  latitude 
to  review  all  agency  acts  In  this  regard,  In- 
cluding the  correctness  of  a  designation  by 
an  agency  bringing  documents  within  the 
exemption  found  in  Section  '(e)'  of  the  Act; 
and  that  the  powers  granted  to  the  Court 
and  the  btirdens  placed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment In  Section  '(c)'  were  meant  to  Include 
rather  than  exclude  the  exemptions. 

John  E.  Moss. 
Subscribed   and  sworn  to  before   me   this 
27  day  of  August,  1968. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 

District  of  Columbia." 

The  District  Court  disregarded  Congress- 
man Moss'  Affidavit  and  found  that,  and  I 
quote,  "the  circumstances  were  appropriate 
for  the  classification  made  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy."  Unquote. 

On  February  19,  1969  Judge  Carter  pro- 
nounced his  verdict  In  which  he  granted  the 
Army's  motion  for  a  summary  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  defendants. 

How  a  court  could  find  that  "the  circum- 
stances were  appropriate  for  the  classification 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  In  the 
Interest  of  the  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy"  without  having  seen  a  single  docu- 
ment of  the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  re- 
mains a  mystery  in  American  Judicial 
history. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  point  out  it  seems 
to  be  clear  from  the  leglslaitlve  history  that 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  Intended 
to  have  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  Inter- 
pretation to  achieve  its  goal  of  full  disclosure 
to  the  public.  To  hold  that  the  District  Cotirt 
must  accept  without  review  a  Department's 
classification  of  documents  so  that  it  falls 
within  one  of  the  exemptions  of  the  statute 
totally  emasculates  the  statute's  effect  and 
thwarts  its  Intended  purpose.  The  history  of 
the  Government  agencies  In  opposing  the 
enactment  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  is  well  known  and  the  specific  documents 
sought  in  my  legal  action  "Epstein  vs.  Resor" 
seem  to  be  withheld  more  to  avoid  embar- 
rassment to  the  Government  than  for  legiti- 
mate reasons.  But  possible  embarrassment  is 
no  valid  reason  for  maintenance  of  classifi- 
cation. 

After  I  had  lost  in  Judge  Carter's  District 
Court,  I  filed  my  appeal  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  In 
San  Francisco. 

The  question  before  the  Court  of  Api>eal8 
was  whether  the  Army's  claimed  exemption 
was  "arbitrary  or  capricious."  In  other  words, 
the  Appeals  Court  had  to  ascertain  whether 
the  executive  has  exercised  Its  decdalon  mak- 
ing prerogative  In  a  reasonable  manner. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  agreed  with  the  District 
Cotut  that  the  Army's  claim  to  exemption 
was  neither  arbitrary  nor  capricious.  The 
Appeals  Court  held  that  "Judicial  Inquiry  ,  ,  . 
does  not  warrant ...  in  camera  examination." 
Thus,  the  Ninth  Circuit  relied,  as  did  the 
District  Court,  in  reaching  Its  decision  on 
the  Army's  own  conclusion  that  It  Is  en- 
titled to  the  exemption  for  secrecy  In  the 
Interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

On  February  6,  1970,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  math  Circuit 
rendered  Its  verdict. 

The  Circuit  Judges  Merrill,  Koelsch  and 
Hufstedler,  confirmed  the  Judgment  of  the 
District  Court. 

At  this  point,  I  bad  only  one  more  legal 
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possibility.  I  filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  In  the  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Covirt  of  the  United  States  would  review 
"Epstein  vs.  Resor,"  the  first  test  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  In  the  Ameri- 
can courts. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit  as  well  as  In  my  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  I  was  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  Civil  Liberties  Union  filed  Amicus 
Curiae  briefs  in  both  courts. 

On  June  15,  1970,  almost  exactly  one  year 
ago,  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Paul  M.  McCloskey, 
Menlo  Park,  California,  was  Informed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that,  and  I 
quote:  "The  Court  today  entered  the  fol- 
lowing order  In  the  above  entitled  case : 

"The  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  Is 
denied.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  is  of  the  opinion 
that  cerlorarl  should  be  granted.  Mr.  Justice 
Marshall  took  no  part  In  the  consideration  or 
decision  of  this  petition."  Unquote. 

By  denying  certiorari,  the  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  miscarriage  of  Justice  in  the 
lower  courts  and  declared  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  a  dead  letter. 

What  Is  to  be  done? 

First  of  all,  to  revive  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  it  should  be  amended  by 
Congress. 

It  should  be  made  explicitly  clear  In  the 
text  of  the  law  that  the  exemption  of  non- 
disclosure In  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense and  foreign  ijolicy  can  only  be  claimed 
If  the  classification  has  been  properly  ap- 
plied. To  give  you  one  example  for  the  ob- 
vious overclassiflcatlon  of  documents,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  on  August  23,  1969,  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  office  of  the 
Adjutant  General  Kenneth  O.  Wlckham.  I 
quote:  "Dear  Mr.  Epstein:  The  review  of  the 
"Operation  Keelhaul"  file  referred  to  in  my 
letter  of  20  December  1968  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  has  been  determined  that  four 
documents  may  be  declassified.  TTiese  have 
been  declassified  and  copies  are  attached 
herewith  for  your  use. 

"I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  other 
documents  In  these  files  must  remain  clas- 
sified as  determined  again  by  this  latest 
paper-by-paper  review  and  ttatis  are  exempt 
from  release  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 10a  AR  345-20  9  copy  attached. 

"If  you  wish,  however,  you  may  submit  a 
final  appeal  In  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  If  you  decide  to  do  this,  please  send 
your  appeal  to  this  office  for  transmittal  to 
the  Secretary. 

"Sincerely, 

"Kennbth  G.  Wickham, 
Afa^or  General,  USA,  The  Adjutant  General. 

The  first  document,  declassified  after 
twenty-one  years  Top  Secret  in  the  Interest 
of  national  defense  and  foreign  policy  In 
accordance  with  President  Elsenhower's  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10501.  Is  a  message  from  the 
Allied  Command  in  Rome.  I  quote: 

"Reference  operation  Keelhaul  conversa- 
tion between  Captain  Prall  this  Headquar- 
ters and  Lt.  Colonel  Pateuglll.  ALCOM  in 
Rome  Indicates  the  following : 

"ALCOM  Is  unable  to  furnish  Interpreters 
at  Separation  Points  or  any  person  who  will 
be  able  to  identify  Individuals  wanted;  Im- 
perative that  Individuals  qualified  to  per- 
form the  above  mentioned  duties  be  fur- 
nished that  Headquarters  In  order  that 
mission  may  be  accomplished."  Unquote. 

The  "mission"  referred  to  In  the  document. 
VTas.  of  course,  the  forced  repatriation  of  mil- 
lions of  antl-Cotnmunlsts  to  Stalin's  execu- 
tioners and  slave  labor  camps. 

Now.  this  request  for  more  Russian  In- 
terpreters was  for  twenty-one  years  con- 
sidered so  sensitive  that  It  could  not  be  de- 
classified In  the  Interest  of  foreign  policy 
and  national  defense.  That  means  that  the 
Pentagon  was  for  twenty-one  yean  of  the 
opinion  that  relaaae  of  this  ALCX>M  memo- 
randum could  result  in  Immedlata  outbreak 
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of  war,  or  In  breaking  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, or  in  the  compromise  of  Intelligence 
data  or  of  American  technology. 

If  classification  of  a  simple  request  for 
more  Russian  interpreters  twenty-one  years 
after  it  was  written  was  not  "arbitrary"  and 
"capricious",  I  do  not  know  what  "arbitrary" 
and  "capricious"  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  would  like, 
with  your  ptermlssion,  to  put  Into  the  Record 
the  draft  amendment,  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
fcnnatlon  Act  as  printed  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  by  Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucln- 
skl   cf   Chicago,   on   September   24.    1970. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  House  Resolution  390,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Ashbrook  on  April  22.  19S9. 

H.  Res.  399  asks  for  a  full-fledged  Congres- 
sional Investigation  of  past  and  present 
forced  repatriation  of  millions  of  antl-Com- 
munlsts  to  Stalin's  Soviet  Union. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
herewith  put  it  in  the  Record. 

In  conclusion,  I'll  read  the  preamble  of  H. 
Res.  399  which  enumerates  the  reasons  why 
Congress  should  Investigate  forced  repatria- 
tion which  was  a  crime,  a  hundred  times 
bigger  than  the  massacre  of  My  Lai.  I  quote: 

"Wheretis  Operation  Keelhaul  (the  forced 
repatriation  to  Soviet-controlled  countries  of 
millions  of  antl-Communlst  prisoners  of  war 
and  civilians  by  American  military  and  civil- 
ian authorities  In  the  years  1944-1947  in 
Germany  and  In  other  countries)  brought 
death  and  misery  to  untold  millions  of  these 
antl-Conununlsts  before  Soviet  firing  squads, 
on  Soviet  gallows,  and  m  the  Siberian  slave 
labor  camps;  and 

"Whereas  Operation  Keelhaul  cannot  be 
Justified  by  the  agreement  on  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  ,of  war  and  civilians  signed  at 
Yalta  on  February  11,  1945;  and 

"Whereas  Operation  Keelhaul  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  rulings  In  Implementation  of 
the  Yalta  agreement  on  prisoners  of  war  and 
displaced  persons,  made  public  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  March  8,  1946;  and 

"Whereas  the  forced  repatriation  of  pris- 
oners of  war  who  had  enlisted  In  the  enemy's 
army  was  in  contradiction  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  as 
expressed  during  the  last  fifty-five  years;  and 

"Whereas  the  forced  repatriation  of  mil- 
lions of  antl-Communlst  prisoners  of  war 
and  civilians  represents  an  Indelible  blot  on 
the  American  tradition  of  ready  asylum  for 
political  exiles;  and 

"Whereas  the  forced  repatriation  and  an- 
nihilation of  millions  of  anti-Communist 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  of  Russian,. 
Ukrainian,  Polish,  Hungarian.  Baltic,  and 
other  origin  Is  still  poisoning  our  spiritual 
relations  with  the  vigorously  antl-Ck>m- 
munlst  pyeoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
Is  therefore  Impeding  otir  foreign  policy;  and 

"Whereas  the  Oiieratlon  Keelhaul  files  as- 
sembled by  the  Combined  Chief  of  Staff 
twenty-three  years  ago  are  still  classified  and 
therefore  caimot  be  released  to  the  American 
people;  and 

"Whereas  the  legal  action  Epstein  against 
Resor  based  upon  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  and  Instituted  to  bring  about  the 
declassification  and  the  release  of  the  Opera- 
tion Keelhaul  file  did  not  succeed:  and 

"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  denied  plaintiff's  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  thereby,  In  effect  negating  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;  and 

"Whereas  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
States  has  removed  the  main  obstacle  to  the 
declassification  of  the  Operation  Keelhaul 
files  by  declaring  that  "The  United  States 
Government  baa  absolutely  no  objection 
(based  on  the  contents  of  tbe  flies)  to  the 
declasslflcatlon  of  ttie  'Operation  Keelhaul' 
files,  however,  given  the  Joint  origin  of  the 
documents,  British  concurrence  has  not  been 
received.  Thus,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
deny  your  reqtiest.'*;  and 

"Whereas  the  Operation  Keelhaul  files  con- 
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sist  to  a  large  extent  of  American  docu- 
ments, classified  by  American  military  au- 
thorities: and 

"Wbereas  no  foreign  government  should 
hare  ttoe  power  to  deprive  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  opp>ortunlty  to  leam  their  own 
history  based  upon  documentary  evidence 
concerning  events  which  occurred  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  .  . 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  19,  1971] 

HisTOUAifS  Batti,k  fob  OocuaiXNTS 

(By  WlUard  Edwards) 

Wasbdigton,  June  18. — For  some  300  his- 
torians of  wide  renown,  virtually  Ignored  as 
they  assembled  here  this  week,  there  was  a 
peculiar  Irony  attached  to  the  debate  raging 
over  the  propriety  of  the  New  York  Times' 
publication  of  secret  papers  tracing  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

All  of  them  have  been  rebuffed  over  the 
years  m  seeking  access  to  government  rec- 
ords dating  back  to  the  1930s,  '40s  and  '508. 
They  arrived  to  find  the  Capitol  excited  over 
a  massive  47-volume  leak  of  classified  studies 
covering  a  period  in  the  "608. 

Prom  Parts,  London,  even  Moscow,  these 
experts  had  been  summoned  to  attend  a 
conference  on  research  problems  connected 
with  writing  of  the  history  of  World  War  n. 
They  met  for  two  days  in  the  stately  edifice 
housing  the  National  Archives,  discussing 
the  very  issues  now  agitating  high  officials 
and  commanding  the  front  pages  and  the 
networks.  Nobody  paid  them  any  attention. 

A  typical  exaoiple  of  government  obduracy 
was  discussed  by  Prof.  Julius  Epstein  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
Peace,  Stanford  University. 

E^pstein  has  a  reputation  for  poking 
aroxind  In  the  dark  comers  and  unearthing 
historical  episodes  most  governments  would 
nice  to  conceal.  Back  In  the  '40a,  his  tenacity 
played  a  major  role  In  the  establishment  ot 
a  select  ocmmlttee  to  investigate  the  Katyn 
Porest  massacre. 

In  19S4,  poring  over  records  in  the  Army's 
historical  records  branch,  Epstein  discovered 
an  index  card  marked  "Forcible  Repatrtation 
of  Displaced  Soviet  Citizens — Operation 
Keelhaul." 

When  he  asked  for  the  doader,  an  em- 
barrassed librarian  told  him  the  Index  card 
should  never  have  been  placed  In  the  cata- 
log. It  dealt  with  "top  secret"  material. 

"Keeihaol"  means  to  drag  a  man  under 
the  keel  of  a  moving  ship.  It  Is  a  form  of 
torture  and  thus  an  apt  and  vlvtd  label  for 
the  forced  repatrUUon,  from  194S  to  1947. 
of  millions  of  an tl -Communists,  thereby 
doomed  to  slave  labor  camps  In  Stalin's  Rus- 
sia. British  and  American  authorities,  under 
orders  from  on  high,  helped  carry  out  this 
degrading  exardse. 

In  pursuit  of  the  records,  Epstein  sued  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  losing  at  every  step.  Be 
cited.  In  vain,  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  of  19«6,  which  decreed  release  of  aU 
records  except  those  which  could  cause  "ex- 
ceptlonaUy  grave  damage"  to  tha  nation. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  re- 
view adTSTM  dedHoDS  In  the  lower  courts, 
■psteln  toid  the  historians,  it  "declared  the 
Freedom  at  Information  Act  a  daad  isttsr.' 

Last  Oetobsr,  he  saw  a  glimmer  of  hope. 
The  White  House  Informed  him  that  Presl- 
dsnt  Mlzon  bad  no  objeetton  to  dxHsaslfl- 
cauon  and  relaase  ot  the  "XseUMUil"  files. 
But  thsre  was  a  catch:  Ctnos  ths  Brttlab 
ware  InvolTSd,  their  ooneunenee  would  have 
to  be  'T*Hativtt1 

Bpstein  Is  stui  watttng. 

"Wnoe  the  files  contain  many  purely 
AnMrtean  doeomsnts."  Ipstein  said.  "I  hope 
to  pswuade  the  •rtmtnlstaatlon  that  thfsse 
Amsrloaa  rtonimsnts  rtumld  be  nisued.  If 
thu  is  denied.  It  amounti  to  admlsMon  that 
a  foreign  fovemmant  has  snu  the  power  to 
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prevent  the  American  people  from  learning 
their  own  history." 

Epstein's  hopes  now  Ue  with  a  House  res- 
olution sponsored  by  Rep.  John  M.  Ash- 
brook  |R.,  Ohio)  which  would  create  a  se- 
lect committee  to  investigate  "Operation 
Keelhaul." 

Such  an  Inquiry  was  necessary  before 
the  record  could  be  set  stral^t  about  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  Poles  by  the  So- 
viets In  the  Katyn  Porest. 
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The  cost  for  the  800  detoxification  cen- 
ters Mr.  Wynn  proposes  would  run  ap- 
proximately 1180,000  per  center  per  year. 
Although  in  the  long  run  this  could  be 
a  substantial  cost.  It  by  no  means  ap. 
proaches  the  cost  borne  by  our  society 
from  sdcoholism. 


MINNEAPOLIS   HEALTH   HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  the  health  field  that 
received  extensive  discussion  at  the  hear- 
ings I  held  in  Minneapolis  was  the  one 
concerning  alcoholism. 

Mr.  William  Brooks,  an  attorney  rep- 
resenting the  Heimepin  County  Task 
Force  on  Alcoholism  and  Inebriety,  re- 
marked that  insurance  programs  now  in 
effect  force  doctors  to  keep  those  receiv- 
ing treatment  for  alcoholism  in  hospitals. 
It  is  Mr.  Brooks'  strong  conviction  that 
treatment  centers  can  be  established 
away  from  hospitals  and  at  reduced  cost 
to  the  community  and  at  which  those  al- 
coholics wanting  and  needing  treatment 
can  receive  attention.  He  related  the 
three  stages  of  treating  those  suffering 
from  alcoholism  to  the  problem  of  drug 
dependency.  There  Is  a  three-stage  pro- 
gram needed:  Detoxification  Is  the  first 
step  for  alcoholism  programs;  a  treat- 
ment program;  and  a  supporting  care 
program. 

As  Mr.  Brooks  pointed  out,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  categorized  alcohol- 
ism as  the  No.  3  public  health  problem 
in  the  United  States  today.  It  is  apparent 
from  Mr.  Brooks'  testimony  that  fiexibil- 
ity  in  dealing  with  this  problem  is  es- 
sential since  the  old  i^sproach  is  obvi- 
ously not  working. 

Mr.  Luther  Wynn  also  testified  In  sup- 
port of  creation  of  detoxification  centers. 
He  stated  that  15  percent  of  the  beds  in 
mental  hospitals  are  occupied  by  alco- 
holics. "ITiere  are,  according  to  his  cal- 
culations, 10  million  alcoholics  in  this 
coimtry  alone.  In  his  presentation,  Mr. 
Wynn  pointed  out  that  medical  schools, 
in  his  opinion,  do  not  train  doctors  to 
deal  with  the  mental  problems  of  alco- 
holics. It  is  his  belief  that  doctors  deal 
with  physical  expressions  of  sdcoholism 
and  are  not  trained  to  deal  with  the 
pcychologlcal  aberrations  that  accom- 
pany these  physical  defects.  In  his  ob- 
servations, Mr.  Wynn  recommended  the 
creation  of  detoxification  centers 
throughout  the  United  States.  Present 
alcohol  treatment  tends  to  force  men 
and  women  into  hospital  situations  that 
are  socially  damaging.  A  detoxification 
center,  according  to  Mr.  Wynn,  would  be 
a  place  where  an  alcoholic  could  go  to 
dry  out  and  receive  seme  initial  counsel- 
ing followed  by  further  counseling  later 
on.  At  present,  insurance  companies,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wynn,  will  not  insure 
known  alcoholics.  Changes  in  treatment 
will  require  parallel  changes  in  insurance 
coverage. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  high  ad- 
ministration oflQcial  recently  called  APL- 
CIO  president  George  Meany  a  pliimber. 
He  meant  the  remark  disparagingly,  but 
unfortunately  he  does  not  know  George 
Meany. 

The  fact  is  George  Meany  is  a  plumber. 
As  a  young  man  he  wtis  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  plumbers  and  the  rest  of 
the  laboring  men  of  this  country  into  a 
viable  organization  that  is  now  able  to 
deal  with  big  business  on  an  even  basis. 
The  fact  that  he  worked  at  an  honest 
trade  as  a  young  man  is  a  credit  to  him 
and  a  point  of  pride.  It  is  also  a  sign  to 
those  who  deal  with  him  that  he  is  tough. 
He  will  not  take  verbal  gobbledygook 
from  big  business  or  big  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  remarks  to  the  United 
Association  of  Journeymen  and  Appren- 
tices of  the  Plumbing  and  Plpefltting  In- 
dustry in  Denver.  Colo..  August  2.  shows 
this  touch-minded,  no-nonsense  atti- 
tude of  George  Meany. 

His  statement  points  out  in  clear  and 
precise  terras  exactly  what  has  happened 
to  the  U.S.  economy  since  January  1969. 
It  is  a  sad  story,  indeed,  and  one  that 
portends  future  hardship  for  the  wage 
earner  and  working  people  of  this  Nation 
unless  broad  action  is  taken. 

In  light  of  the  recent  announcements 
of  the  President  which  clearly  favor  big 
business  over  the  working  man,  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  find  this  state- 
ment of  benefit. 

I  am  proud  to  commend  to  this  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  constituent, 
Mr.  George  Meany. 

The  statement  follows: 
Amkxicam    FxDKaATiON    or    Labor 

AND      CONOISSS      OF      InDUSTUAL 

Organizations. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  6, 1971. 
Hon.  Mario  Biaggi. 
U.S.  House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mario:  It  occurred  to  me  that  when 
you  return  from  the  recess  you  might  want 
to  put  the  enclosed  speech  by  a  dlsttngiUsbed 
citizen  of  the  Bronx  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 
AU  the  best. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ANDRZW  J.   BXKMIIXSX, 

Director,  Department  of  LegisUtUm. 
Enclosure. 
FoLLowixo  Is  AN  Aooins  BT  AFL-OIO  PnB« 

DXMT    OSOBOB    MSAMT    AT    THK    CONVXMTIOir 

or  TRB  UmnD  Associatiom  or  Jouanr- 
MKK  AND  Arrxzimca  or  ths  PLUiaaM 
AjTD  PiPErirruca  Ikdubtrt  or  mx  TTmns 
Statis  avd  Camaoa,  nr  Onrvxa,  CoujaASO, 
OM  Adoust  3,  1971 

Let  me  say  to  you  at  the  outset  qolti 
simply  that  I  take  the  greatest  pride  in  my 
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membership  In  the  United  Association  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  here  today  as  a  delegate 
repreeenUng  Local  No.  2  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork. 

I  am  also  happy  to  extend  on  behalf  of 
the  AFL-CIO  greetings  to  the  United  As- 
sociation, which  is.  In  my  opinion,  one  of 
America's  outstanding  trade  unions — an  or- 
ganization which  places  the  welfare  and  in- 
terests of  Its  membership  in  the  front  line, 
and  devotes  its  energies  and  Its  knowledge, 
during  these  times  of  tremendous  scientific 
and  technological  advances,  to  keeping  the 
skills  of  the  members  of  the  United  As- 
sociation abreast  of  the  times  and  able  to 
meet  every  demand  upon  them;  an  organiza- 
Uon  which  plays  its  full  part  in  developing 
the  highest  possible  standards  for  the  trade; 
an  organization  which  plays  Its  full  role  as 
part  of  the  American  trade  union  movement, 
through  Its  membership  In  the  APL-CIO  and 
through  the  contributions  of  Its  chief  officer 
as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
that  organization. 

The  number  one  problem  that  is  facing 
the  American  people  today  is  the  national 
Administration  in  Washington. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  a  position 
for  many  ye^rs  to  observe  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional affairs  In  Washington  during  the  Ad- 
ministrations ol  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Truman,  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  John  Kennedy 
and  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  I  can  truthfully 
say  to  you  that  we  have  in  Washington  today 
the  worst  economic  mess  since  the  Hoover 
depression  of  1930. 

I  must,  however,  in  fsUmess  give  a  plus  to 
President  Nixon  on  his  Vietnam  policy.  He  is 
winding  down  the  war,  which  seems  to  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  something  we 
should  have  never  gotten  Into.  He  is  wind- 
ing It  down;  turning  over  the  affairs  of  that 
nation  to  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  he 
must  get  a  plus  on  that.  But  that  is  the  end 
of  the  pluses. 

He  has  brought  home  225,000  of  our  troops 
since  he  took  office  and  what  kind  of  an 
economy  Is  he  bringing  them  home  to?  What 
are  the  plans  for  conversion  to  peacetime 
activities?  What  does  the  economic  situation 
offer  the  returning  veteran? 

Well,  lets  take  a  good  look  at  Just  where 
we  are. 

Unemployment  In  this  country  today,  the 
national  average,  Is  over  six  per  cent.  The 
average  for  returning  veterans  Is  13  per  cent; 
the  average  for  construction  workers  over  10 
per  cent;  the  average  for  blacks,  over  10  per- 
cent; the  average  for  the  new  workers,  or 
the  teenagers  that  we  should  be  bringing 
into  otir  work  force  every  year,  the  average 
for  them  Is  over  15  per  cent. 

We  find  the  cost-of-living  escalating  at 
the  highest  rate  In  many,  many  years,  and 
stlU  going  up.  Interest  rates  hit  the  highest 
rate  in  over  100  years.  They  dropped  a  Uttle 
during  the  spring,  but  they  are  now  charg- 
ing up  again. 

Of  the  five  million  people  that  are  unem- 
ployed, literally  tens  of  thousands  are  out 
of  the  market  as  consumers  because  they 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits. 

Well,  what  is  the  attitude  of  this  Adminis- 
tration toward  this  situation?  "Everything 
Is  OK.  1971 '8  going  to  be  a  very  good  year, 
1972's  going  to  be  a  better  yeax." 

We  hear  this  from  the  President.  We  hear 
it  from  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 
from  Mr.  Shultc,  the  Budget  director:  and 
from  Mr.  John  Connally,  the  friend  of  the 
oU  business  down  in  Texas — a  fellow  who 
doesn't  know  much  about  p>oor  people. 

There  is  no  bad  news  of  an  economic  na- 
ture as  far  as  these  people  are  concerned. 
No  matter  how  bad  the  economic  Indicators 
omne  out,  we  are  told  that  everything  Is  all 
right,  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

For  Instance  Hodgson  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  there  had  been  a  reduction 
of  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  unemploy- 
ment from  the  month  of  May  to  the  month 
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of  June.  After  some  digging  by  some  of  our 
economists,  he  admitted  that  this  was  a  de- 
ceiving figure,  because  there  were  1,100,000 
more  people  out  of  wc«'k  In  June  than  there 
were  in  May,  and  let  me  say  to  you  that 
these  figures,  these  official  figures,  do  not 
reflect  the  real  situation. 

For  Instance,  a  person  who  is  working  part- 
time,  he  Is  down  on  the  record  as  being  fuUy 
employed.  Those  who  have  become  disgusted, 
after  months  and  months  of  seeking  employ- 
ment and  no  longer  register  at  the  employ- 
ment agencies,  they  are  put  down  as  being 
employed.  So,  the  real  figure  Is  not  six  per 
cent  on  a  national  basis.  In  my  opinion  it  Is 
more  like  eight  or  eight  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Let's  go  back  a  Uttle  bit  and  see  how  we 
got  Into  this  mess. 

In  January  1969,  when  President  Nlxon 
took  office,  we  had  reached  the  culmination 
of  94  consecutive  months  of  continued  pros- 
perity by  every  economic  Indicator  that  Is 
used  in  this  field. 

In  other  words,  from  April  1961,  every 
month  up  to  January  1969,  showed  an  In- 
crease in  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  Un- 
employment was  at  a  low  figure  of  three  per 
cent.  2.700,000  pecple  were  out  cf  work  out 
of  a  work  force  of  80,000,000. 

Infiatlon,  In  1968 — the  last  year  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson — was  at  4.2  per  cent.  Interest 
rates  at  that  time,  for  people  purchasing 
homes.  5V4,  SVi.  5%  per  cent.  Then  came  Mr. 
Nlxon,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Arthur 
Burns.  Arthur  Burns  sits  In  his  ivory  tower. 
He  has  these  theories  of  how  things  should 
be  run  and  evidently  he  had  the  complete 
confidence  of  Mr.  Nixon.  He  sat  In  the  Cabi- 
net meetings.  He  was  an  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, with  Cabinet  rank,  according  to  the 
official  announcement,  and  he  had  an  eco- 
nomic theory.  The  big  bugaboo  was  inflation. 
Something  had  to  be  done  about  Inflation. 
Something  very,  very  drastic  had  to  be  done. 
So.  his  theory  was  to  restrict  credit;  cut  down 
on  the  money  supply;  cut  budgets  to  the 
bone.  But.  they  were  going  to  do  this  with- 
out causing  additional  unemployment.  De- 
spite the  the  fact  that  by  every  rule  of  the 
game  when  you  cut  down  on  business  activ- 
ity, when  you  restrict  credit,  when  you  make 
it  more  difficult  for  corporations  to  expand 
because  of  the  coet  of  money,  you  cause  more 
unemplo3?ment.  But,  oh,  no;  these  were  the 
miracle  men;  they  were  going  to  do  this  with- 
out causing  any  more  unemployment. 

Mr.  Nlxon  sent  a  letter  to  the  APL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive CouncU  In  the  first  week  of  February. 
1969.  two  weeks  after  he  took  office,  in  which 
he  spelled  out  in  so  many  words  that  this 
game  plan  was  going  to  stop  inflation,  stop 
the  Inflationary  rise  of  prices,  and  It  was  go- 
ing to  do  it  without  causing  any  additional 
unemployment. 

So  be  signed  his  name  to  that  document. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  he  reminded  us 
that  he  had  promised  us,  too,  five  million 
new  jobs  In  four  years  if  he  got  elected. 

Well,  what  happened?  Recession  set  in  al- 
most Immediately.  Millions  of  people  started 
to  lose  their  Jobs.  The  Infiatlon  rate,  from 
4.2  percent  In  '68  went  to  5.4  percent  In  '69. 
to  5.9  percent  in  1970  and  at  this  reading  it 
Is  going  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  6  per- 
cent. 

Interest  rates,  as  I  said,  were  up.  making 
It  impossible  for  millions  of  people  to  buy 
homes.  We  have  reached  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation in  the  housing  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try where  there  is  ten  and  eleven  percent 
money — and  that  is  what  It  amounts  to  when 
they  add  on  the  points.  This  ten  peroent 
money  makes  It  Impossible  for  a  man  with 
a  family  of  four  making  $16,000  a  year  to  buy 
his  own  home.  To  me  this  Is  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

The  Industrial  capacity  of  this  country  to- 
day is  running  at  a  rate  of  78  peroent.  In 
other  words,  3S  peroent  of  our  tremendous 
Industrial  capacity  lies  Idle  at  a  time  when 
mUUons  of  people  are  looking  for  work.  The 
highway  program  is  bogged  down  because  of 
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lack  of  funds,  because  of  a  squeeze  by  the 
national  Administration. 

We  now  have  25  mlUlon  people  In  this 
country  living  below  the  official  government 
poverty  level.  Just  think  of  that,  25  mlUlon 
people  living  below  what  the  government 
says  Is  the  poverty  level. 

By  the  end  of  1970  it  was  quite  obvious  to 
everybody,  except  the  people  In  the  White 
House,  that  the  Nixon  economic  game  plan 
had  been  a  complete,  miserable  faUure. 

What  about  Dr.  Bums,  the  architect  of 
all  of  our  troubles?  What  happened  to  him? 
Did  he  get  fired  for  his  failure,  with  aU  of 
the  misery  that  it  brought  to  millions  of 
Americans?  No.  He  got  promoted.  He  was 
made   Chairman   of   the   Federal   Reserve. 

If  he  had  been  the  chief  economic  com- 
missar in  the  Soviet  Union  he  would  have 
been  promoted  to  Siberia  for  his  failure. 

Did  be  have  the  decency  to  apologize  to 
the  American  people  for  the  harm  that  was 
done  through  his  plan?  Did  he  explain  the 
reasons  for  his  failure?  Oh.  no.  He  doesn't 
even  talk  about  it  any  more.  He  has  a  new 
technique,  and  in  a  way  it's  not  really  a  new 
technique.  He's  trying  to  divert  attention 
from  his  own  mistakes  and  his  own  failure 
by  finding  a  scapegoat.  Who  U  the  scape- 
goat? The  scapegoat  Is  organized  labor, 
especially  the  building  trades.  We're  the 
ones  that  are  causing  Inflation.  There  Is  some 
irony  in  this  situation  where  this  egghead 
decides  that  the  people  who  suffer  most 
from  inflation,  who  are  the  victims  of  it. 
that  they  are  res[>onsible  for  It. 

Burns  now  tells  us  that  unions  are  solely 
responsible  for  high  prices.  He  wunts  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  repealed.  He  wants  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  He  wants  to  destroy 
the  right  to  strike  for  all  national  unions. 
He  wants  to  amend  the  minimum  wage  laws 
so  that  teenagers  can  be  given  Jobs  at  some- 
thing less  than  minimum  wages,  say  maybe 
a  dollar  an  hour;  In  other  words,  to  give 
employers  a  new  source  of  cheap  labor.  And 
all  the  time  this  is  going  on,  we  find  ('resi- 
dent Nlxon  still  sticking  to  his  so-called 
game  plan.  In  making  an  announcement  a 
week  or  so  ago.  Secretary  Connally  said  there 
is  no  change  in  the  plan,  everything  Ls  going 
to  be  okay. 

Well,  it  reminds  me  of  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Hoover  who  said  back  in  the  early 
Thirties  that  prosperity  was  Just  around  the 
corner.  We  got  around  the  cornn-  about  eight 
years  after  we  got  rid  of  him. 

This  situation  In  Washington  would  be 
funny  except  for  the  tragic  consequence  of 
this  stupid  policy  of  the  Administration, 
with  more  to  come.  As  to  Dr.  Burns'  present 
campaign,  he  seems  to  be  saying  that  Amer- 
ica's future  can  be  based  on  a  low-wage 
economy. 

Well.  If  this  should  happen  It  would  spell 
the  end  of  the  United  States  as  a  first-class 
world  power.  America's  standing  In  the  world 
today  Is  based  on  Its  abUlty  to  produce,  on 
a  productive  capacity  greater  than  that 
known  to  any  nation  In  all  of  history.  That 
capacity  enabled  the  United  States  to  turn 
back  the  threat  of  Hitler  and  his  mighty 
military  machine  In  World  War  U.  We  sup- 
pUed  not  only  the  Industrial  needs  of  our 
fighting  forces  in  that  war.  we  supplied  aU 
the  Industrial  needs  of  all  of  our  allies  all 
over  the  world. 

And  what  has  been  the  base  of  this  great 
and  tremendous  industrial  capacity?  Why 
have  we  been  for  so  many  years  able  to  boast 
about  the  high  standard  of  life  In  this  coun- 
try, higher  than  any  other  country  In  the 
world?  Because  we  had  In  the  hands  ot  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  the  pur- 
chasing power  that  Is  needed  to  buy  the 
things  that  we  are  able  to  produce.  That 
purchasing  power  Is  based  on  decent  wages 
for  the  American  workers,  and  what  Instru- 
mentality has  been  responsible  for  that  situ- 
ation? ITie  Amsrloan  trade  union  moventent 
made  the  American  people  ths  best  eos- 
tomsrs  of  American  btislness  over  this  last 
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century  In  ttls  country.  This  policy  of  low 
wages  ftnd  at  tbe  aame  time  a  policy  of  de- 
stroying tbe  instrumentality  that  brings 
about  decent  wages  in  tbls  country  is  some- 
tblng  that  we  as  trade  unionists  will  not  buy. 
Tbls  situation  In  Wasblngton  must  cb&nge 
or  we  are  In  real  deep  trouble,  much  more 
tban  we  have  seen  to  date.  The  President 
has  the  power  granted  by  Congress  two  years 
ago  to  cope  with  many  of  these  problems. 
To  date  he  has  refused  to  use  the  powers 
granted  to  him  in  December  of  19«9  by  the 
CXingress. 

For  Instance,  he  could  channel  all  of  the 
existing  credit  to  projects  that  mean  jobs. 
Be  could,  with  these  powers,  bring  about 
In  a  matter  of  hours  the  celling  on  interest 
rates.  I  think  If  there  Is  anything  this  coun- 
try needs.  It  needs  a  8%  celling  on  Interest 
rates.  That  Is  enough  for  anybody's  money. 
The  President  Is  sitting  on  $13  billion 
worth  of  Conresslonal  appropriations,  and 
Congressional  authorizations  for  much 
needed  work  all  over  this  country.  He  re- 
fuses to  loosen  up  on  these  authorized  funds 
on  the  ground  that  now  is  not  the  time  to 
spend  money  In  the  construction  Industry. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Nixon  thinks 
that  next  year  might  be  the  right  time  to 
let  this  money  out  and  create  some  jobs  so 
they  might  have  some  favorable  effect  be- 
fore November  of  1972.  But  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  if  the  President  does  not  act, 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  make  our  de- 
mands on  Congress  to  take  actions  that  will 
get  us  out  of  this  economic  mess. 

America's  future.  In  a  word,  depends  on 
jobs.  Everything  we  do  depends  on  jobs.  You 
can't  have  pension  funds  unless  you  have 
jobs,  you  can't  have  Social  Security  unless 
you  have  jobs,  you  can't  have  old  age  pen- 
sions and  Medicare,  you  can't  have  schools 
and  hospitals,  you  can't  have  housing  unless 
there  are  jobs,  because  this  Is  where  the 
wberewlthall  comes  from,  both  private  and 
public.  In  the  form  of  taxes,  so  that  we  can 
do  these  things. 

Whether  we  move  forward  as  a  nation  to 
solve  these  many  problems,  problems  of  clean 
air,  clean  water,  housing,  hospitals,  school- 
ing, depends  on  whether  we  get  our  Indus- 
trial capacity  up  to  where  It  belongs,  over 
90  percent,  and  the  answer  Is  jobs  for  Amer- 
ican workers. 

American  labor  has  a  stake  In  all  of  this, 
and  we  are  not  about  to  adopt  the  Idea  that 
low  wages  can  bring  prosperity.  We  know  too 
well  that  the  opposite  is  true.  In  addition  to 
having  a  stake  in  maintaining  this  way  of 
life,  American  labor  has  a  responsibility.  We 
are  no  longer  a  small,  downtrodden  minority. 
American  labor  is  big  business.  American  la- 
bor represents,  with  the  families  of  our  mem- 
bers, a  substantial  portion  of  the  nation's 
population.  We  owe  It  to  our  members,  yes, 
and  we  owe  it  to  the  community  of  which  we 
are  an  Integral  part,  to  use  our  resources 
to  get  America  moving  forward  again.  We 
must  of  necessity,  as  the  largest  organization 
of  private  citizens  In  this  nation,  take  the 
lead  In  this  overall  effort. 

The  AFIr-CIO  Is  aware  of  Its  responsibility 
to  the  society  of  which  we  are  a  part.  We  ac- 
cept the  challenge  that  presents  itself  In  the 
economic  mess  which  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  brought  about  by  Its  stupid  and 
stubborn  adherence  to  a  policy  that  has 
faUed. 

1972  Is  not  so  far  away.  We  have  the  mem- 
bership, we  have  the  wUl,  we  have  the  desire 
and  we  have  the  militancy  to  carry  this  fight 
to  these  that  are  leading  us  down  the  road  to 
ruin.  And  we  have  the  machinery  In  our 
COPE  organisation  to  make  some  changes 
next  year.  The  COPE  organization  has  done 
a  better  Job  each  year  for  each  of  the  last  18 
years,  and  it's  going  to  do  a  better  job  In  1972 
than  It  did  In  1970.  That  machinery  is  going 
to  be  used. 

So  President  Nixon  says  1972  is  going  to 
b«  a  good  yew.  COPK.  I  think,  is  going  to 
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make  that  prediction  come  true,  a  good  year 
for  the  people  of  America. 

I'm  sure  that  this  great  union,  with  Its 
long  record  of  contribution  to  the  society  of 
which  we  are  a  part,  with  Its  long  record  of 
buUdlng  up  the  standard  of  life  for  Its  mem- 
bership and  for  the  neighbors  of  its  mem- 
bership, that  this  organization  under  the 
leadership  of  Marty  Ward  and  those  associ- 
ated with  him,  are  going  to  play  their  part  In 
this  overall  APL-CIO  effort. 

"Hiank  you. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT'S  AC- 
CELERATED DEPRECIATION  IS 
CRITICIZED 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or   PXNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Treasury  Department's 
ADR — depreciation — regulations  have 
been  criticized  by  a  dozen  noted  tax  law 
authorities  as  being  an  unlawful  en- 
croachment on  the  congressional  taxing 
power  by  the  Executive.  A  lawsuit  has 
been  instituted  in  Federal  District 
CourU-dvU  Action  No.  1337-71,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — which  is  to  be  argued  by 
the  dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School,  Bernard  Wolf  man. 

The  ADR  regulations.  If  legal,  would 
cost  an  average  of  $3.9  billion  a  year  and 
reduce  corporate  taxes  by  6  percent,  ac- 
cording to  Treasury  estimates. 

In  response  to  a  letter  from  Ralph 
Nader,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  ADR  on  Pennsylvania  State  tax 
revenues.  The  Commonwealth's  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue,  in  its  letter  of  response 
to  Mr.  Nader,  notes  that  ADR  will  cost 
Pennsylvania  $8  milUon  in  fiscal  year 
1972  and  substantially  more  thereafter. 

As  the  d^jartment  of  revenue  observes 
with  respect  to  ADR : 

This  admlnlatxauve  decision  was  made 
without  consulUtlon  with  state  tax  adminis- 
trators. It  reflects  a  lack  of  desire  for  mean- 
ingful federal-state  relationships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  letters  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Revenue 
and  Ralph  Nader: 

OOMMONWKALTH    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harriaburg,  Pa.,  August  26. 1971. 
Re    Internal     Revenue    Asset    Depreciation 
Range   (ADR)   Adopted  and  PUed  with 
the  Federal  Register  on  June  22,  1971   as 
Section  1.167(a) -11. 
Rauh  Nadeb.  Esquire, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ms.  Nadxb:  Your  recent  correspond- 
ence and  enclosures  have  received  the  con- 
sideration, evaliuktlon  and  study  of  key  per- 
sonnel on  my  staff  so  that  my  reply  could 
be  comprehensive  as  well  as  constructively 
critical.  ThU  administrative  decision  was 
made  without  consultaUon  with  state  tax 
administrators.  It  reflects  a  lack  of  desire  for 
meaningful  federal -state  fiscal  coordination 
and  can  create  discordant  federal-state  rela- 
tionships. 

The  foUowlng  Is  submitted  In  the  hope 
that  some  long-term  change  in  attitudes  and 
concepts  may  be  accomplished: 

1.  Basic  Fiscal  and  Monetary  Considera- 
tions. 

Depreciation,  as  an  allowable  deduction.  Is 
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a  necessary  Ingredient  of  a  net  Income  tax 
system.  However,  depreciation,  unlike  a  flex- 
ible  rate  structure,  is  not  an  appropriate 
fiscal  ploy  for  national  economic  stimulation 
or  retardation.  Neither  should  It  be  used 
because  there  Is  an  International  problem 
with  the  parity  of  the  dollar  and  the  foreign 
trading  currencies. 

The  state  and  certain  local  governmental 
revenues  are  dependent  upon  corporate  net 
income  tax  levies  so  that  sudden,  violent 
changes  In  allowable  depreciation  must  cause 
acute  state  and  local  fiscal  problems.  Cer- 
tainly economic,  fiscal  and  monetary  meth- 
ods permit  national  policy  changes  without 
creating  damage  to  the  states.  At  the  very 
least,  the  federal  government  should  not 
unilaterally,  without  consultation  with  the 
states,  adopt  major  tax  changes  which  have 
a  significant  deleterious  effect  upon  state 
revenues. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
(ADR). 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  develop- 
ment of  ADR  Is  a  historical  offshoot  of  the 
depreciation  guidelines  established  in  Rev- 
enue Procedure  82-81.  Insofar  as  ADR  and 
Revenue  Procedure  62-21  were  and  are  In- 
tended to  reduce  conflict  between  tax  officials 
and  taxpayers  over  individual  asset  lives  by 
the  development  of  approximately  seventy- 
five  (75)  Industry  groups,  we  agree  this  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  However,  coupled 
with  this  effort.  Is  a  substantial  liberaliza- 
tion of  depreciation  rates  by  approximately 
twenty  percent  (20%)  reduction  In  the  al- 
lowahle  life  span  of  the  assets.  It  Is  this 
latter  change  and  accelerated  first  year 
write-off  that  wUl  have  the  greatest  impact 
upon  state  corporate  net  Income  tax  rev- 
enues; this  should  not  have  been  pre- 
pared without  prior  consultation  with  the 
affected  states  and  interim  funding  or 
"block"  grants  to  the  states. 

The  ADR  also  reduces  salvage  value  there- 
by increasing  the  total  amount  of  potential 
asset  depreciation  base.  This  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  dispute  between  IJI.S. 
agents  and  taxpayers  and  has  certain  benefi- 
cial tax  administration  reasons  behind  Its 
Implementation.  The  ADR  also  permits  a 
percentage  formula  for  aUowance  of  certam 
repairs  to  depreciable  assets  ""^1  this  like- 
wise eliminates  a  vexatious  area  from  con- 
tention between  taxpayers  and  IJI.S.  agents. 
The  two  changes  discussed  in  this  paragraph 
have  substantial  merit  from  a  tax  adminis- 
tration viewpoint  and  are  sustainable  ad- 
ministrative decisions.  (The  change  regard- 
ing the  tax-free  sale  of  certain  depreciable 
assets  is  minor  in  revenue  impact.) 

3.  Basic  Policy  and  Political  Considera- 
tions. 

The  first  defect  is  that  administrative  rule 
making  Instead  of  congressional  enactment 
was  used  for  major  non-tax  considerations. 
This  Is  a  nethod  that  deprives  the  state 
governments  and  other  affected  groups  and 
persons  from  recourse  to  their  elected  groups 
and  persons  from  recourse  to  their  elected 
representatives  and  meaningful  public  hear- 
ings. The  net  result  of  such  conduct  is  to 
deepen  public  suspicion  of  the  conduct  of 
important  matters  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  federal  government.  Certainly  Con- 
gress would  have  been  more  responsive  to 
and  more  responsible  toward  the  sovereign 
states  and  their  indicated  needs. 

4.  Revenue  Impact  Upon  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Our  Division  of  Research  and  SUtlstics  ad- 
vises that  in  the  1971-1972  fiscal  year  the 
corporate  net  Income  tax  Is  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately eight  (8)  million  dollars  (twenty 
million  dollars  in  1972-73  fiscal  year  and  in- 
creasing to  approximaK-iy  sixty  million  dol- 
lars in  1975-76  fiscal  year.) 

5.  Summary  and  Conclusion. 

While  certain  aspects  of  the  ADR  are  ad- 
ministratively feasible  and  fiscally  sound,  the 
liberalization  of  rates  and  accelerated  first 
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year  write-offs  are  not  sustainable  using 
sound  tax  administration  concepts.  Even  If 
the  international  and  national  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic goals  are  necessary,  the  means  used  to 
obtain  them  are  unreasonable,  unnecessary 
and  represent  an  unwarranted  Impingement 
upon  state  revenue  raising  sources. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  advise  me. 
smcerely, 

ViNCKNT  X.  TAKOWICZ, 

Deputy  Secretary  for  Taxation. 


An  Open  Lzttex  to  the  Nation's  Oovzrnobs, 
Mayors,  and  County  Executives 

Oentlemen:  The  national  debate  over  the 
Treasury  Department's  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion (so-called  "ADR")  regulations  has  fo- 
cused on  the  Treasury's  authority  to  cut 
Federal  corporate  taxes  by  three  to  four  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  without  congressional 
approval.  In  effect,  the  ADR  regulations  al- 
low corporations  to  write  off  machinery 
much  faster  than  it  Is  actually  used  up.  One 
aspect  that  has  not  received  the  attention  It 
deserves  is  the  effect  of  Federal  accelerated 
depreciation  on  State  and  local  corjMrate  tax 
revenues  and  local  property  tax  revenues. 

The  corporate  Income  tax  is  an  extremely 
Important  State  revenue  source.  In  1980  It 
yielded  (3.2  billion  to  all  State  governments. 
Although  the  Treasury  has  conceded  that  Its 
new  regulations  vrtll  cut  Federal  corporate 
Income  taxes  by  about  six  percent.  It  has 
neglected  to  calculate  the  additional  State 
and  local  tax  loss. 

For  Instance,  the  State  of  California  Fran- 
chise Tax  Board,  in  its  statement  of  opposi- 
tion to  ADR,  estimated  that  the  new  regu- 
lations may  deprive  California  of  30  to  40 
million  dollars  annually  In  corporate  tax 
revenues.  Thirty-two  other  States  also  have 
corporate  tax  systems  based  on  the  Federal 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  Regulations. 
Some  of  these  States  provide  alternative  de- 
preciation provisions  which  may  be  selected 
by  the  Taxpayer.  For  example,  California 
stands  to  lose  the  30  to  40  million  dollars 
because  of  Inevitable  claims  by  corporations 
that  the  ADR  system  is  a  reasonable  depreci- 
ation allowance.  As  one  California  Franchise 
Tax  Board  official  explained,  the  State  will 
most  probably  concede  the  point  rather  than 
have  the  entire  matter  In  doubt  during  pro- 
tracted litigation.  Cities  with  corporate  taxes 
patterned  after  the  Federal  Code  may  also 
lose  sizeable  revenues. 

In  other  words,  unilateral  Federal  action  Is 
about  to  cost  States  a  large  amount  of  rev- 
enue each  year,  without  meaningful  partici- 
pation by  the  States  In  that  decision.  Indeed. 
there  was  not  even  any  notice  of  the  im- 
P^i — the  minimum  intergovernmental  cour- 
tesy that  could  be  expected. 

Less  obviously,  but  just  as  Importantly, 
ADR  could  also  deprive  localities  of  sub- 
stantial property  tax  revenue.  Treasury  offi- 
cials and  private  economists  estimate  that 
the  ADR  regulations  will  allow  assets  to  be 
depreciated  about  four  percent  per  year  more 
quickly  than  at  current  rates.  Although  the 
practice  is  questionable,  assessors  frequently 
use  IRS  depreciation  values  for  property  tax 
purposes. 

Therefore,  the  nationwide  tax  base  loss  for 
depreciable  business  property — the  decrease 
of  taxable  property — could  be  substantial. 
Furthermore,  the  loss  wUl  not  be  spread 
evenly.  Rather,  It  will  be  concentrated  In 
heavily  Industrialized  areas  such  as  Chicago, 
Gary.  Cleveland,  and  Newark. 

It  is  almost  Impossible  for  the  concerned 
citizen,  however  weU  Informed,  to  calcu- 
late the  overall  loss  to  State  and  local 
governments  because  of  Treasury's  decision 
to  Impose  ADR  without  statutory  authority 
and  meaningful  public  participation.  Even 
knowledgeable  assessors,  for  example,  are 
unable  to  determine  precisely  the  effeot  of 
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ADR  on  property  evaluation  across  the  na- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  conservative  estimates, 
the  State  and  local  corporate  and  property 
tax  revenue  loss  may  be  over  $220  million  a 
year,  but  this  must  be  accepted  as  a  rough 
calculation. 

I  urg^e  you  to  request  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  calculate  precisely  how  much  money 
the  ADR  regvUatlons  will  cost  State  and  local 
governments,  broken  down  by  State.  In  view 
of  the  Treasury  decision  of  June  22  to  issue 
the  regulations  in  final  form,  your  request 
should  be  expedited. 

Furthermore,  I  would  urge  that  you  In- 
sist that  the  Treasury  Inform  routinely  State 
and  local  governments  of  the  costs  to  your 
tax  systems  of  future  tax  proposals  by  the 
Treasury.  The  close  relationship  between 
the  Treasury  and  its  small  group  of  corpo- 
rate constituents  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  such  decisive  and  secret  determi- 
nation of  tax  decisions  affecting  all  the  peo- 
ple. Ovir  States  and  local  governments,  and 
the  American  public  in  general,  have  a  right 
to  be  fully  Informed  about  the  consequences 
of  the  Treasury's  regulatory  reshaping  of  our 
tax  systems.  Your  comments  and  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  above  matter  are  most 
welcome. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  Naoek. 

Appendix 
A.  Corporate  income  tax 

The  following  calculations  are  based  on 
rough  estimates.  Nevertheless,  they  are  In 
substantial  accord  vrtth  the  Initial  projec- 
tions of  several  State  Directors  of  Revenue. 
The  Treasxiry  Department  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide more  accurate  figures. 

The  California  Franchise  Tax  Board  esti- 
mates that  ADR  will  cost  the  State  30-40  mil- 
lion dollars  In  corporate  Income  tax  revenues. 
In  1969,  CaUfomla  derived  693  million  from 
this  source.  Therefore,  the  loss  represents 
6%  of  anntua  corporate  tax  revenues. 

In  California,  36  million  dollars  is  enough 
revenue  to  finance : 

(a)  the  budget  for  the  free  textbook  pro- 
gram for  over  one  year 

(b)  the  budget  of  the  CaUfornla  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  two  years 

(c)  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  for  two  years 

(d)  40%  of  the  budget  of  the  California 
State  Highway  Patrol  for  one  year. 

A  6%  loss  would  deprive  the  foUowlng 
States  of  the  indicated  amounts  of  revenue: 


State 


Revenue  lost    Total  revenue, 
per  year  1969 


New  York $32,000,000  J610.000,000 

Pennsylvania 14,000,000  284  000  000 

t*icUittn 11,000.000  217,000,000 

Massachusetts 9,000,000  185,000  000 

NewJersey 8,000.000  157,000,000 

Using  conservative  figures,  the  total  cor- 
porate Income  tax  lost  to  aU  States  would 
amount  to  155  mUUon  per  year. 
B.  Property  Tax 

Knowledgeable  assessors  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely how  ADR  wUl  affect  local  property  tax 
revenues.  The  total  effect  depends  entirely 
on  how  many  taxing  Jurisdictions  use  IRS  de- 
preciated value  as  the  base  value  for  prop- 
erty tax  purposes.  For  example,  In  Indiana, 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Tax  Commission 
provide  that  IHS  depreciated  value  shall  be 
used  to  determine  the  value  of  depreciable 
assets  for  property  tax  purposes.  Assessors 
admit  that  this  procedure  Is  followed  in  prac- 
tice In  other  states.  Only  Treasury  has  the 
resources  to  determine  precisely  how  much 
this  practice  Is  used  around  the  United 
States. 

Assuming  that  IRS  depreciated  value  is 
used  In  some  taxing  jurisdictions,  accelerated 
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depreciation  could  affect  local  tax  revenue  in 
the  foUowlng  way. 

In  1970,  local  revenue  from  property  taxes 
on  business  personally  came  to  approximate y 
$3  bUlion.  Suppose  only  75%  of  this  revenue 
were  derived  from  depreciable  assets,  and 
only  75%  of  these  depreciable  assets  were 
located  in  areas  using  IRS  depreciated  value. 
This  would  leave  $1.7  bUUon  of  revenue  po- 
tentially affected  by  ADR.  By  using  an  aver- 
age national  property  tax  rate  of  2.6%,  one 
can  see  that  the  tax  base  from  which  this 
revenue  was  derived  Is  close  to  70  bUllon  dol- 
lars (»1.7  bUllon  Is  2.5%  of  $70  bUlion).  ADR 
will  reduce  this  tax  base.  Treasury  officials 
estimate  that  ADR  wUl  reduce  tax  values  by 
4%.  Thus,  the  tax  base  wUl  decline  by  2.8 
bUllon  per  year  (4%  of  $70  blUion).  The  an- 
nual revenue  loss  to  aU  local  governments 
wUl  therefore  be  $70  mUllon  (2.5%  of  2.8 
bUllon ). 

C.  Therefore,  based  on  a  first  order  ap- 
proximation, ADR  wUl  create  a  total  State 
and  local  revenue  loss  of  over  225  mlUion 
doUars  per  yesj*. 

State  of  Calitornia, 
Fhanchise  Tax  Boako, 
Sacramento,  Calif..  April  8, 1971. 
Commissioner  op  Internal  Revenitx, 
Internal  Revenue  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Attention:  CC:LR:T: 

Pursuant  to  the  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule 
Making  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on 
March  12,  1971,  we  offer  the  foUowlng  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  regulations  en- 
titled "Depreciation  Allowances  Using  Asset 
Depreciation  Range  System"  which  you  pro- 
FKise  to  prescribe. 

We  subnUt  that  the  proposed  regulations 
are  inconsistent  with  sound  tax  policy.  It 
has  long  been  recognized  that  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  underlying  depreciation  Is  to 
spread  the  cost  of  a  depreciable  asset  over 
the  period  which  the  asset  Is  expected  to  be 
useful  to  the  taxpayer.  The  function  of  this 
principle  Is  to  reflect  accurately  the  tax- 
payer's Income  for  the  taxable  year,  based 
upon  rational  and  accepted  methods  of  de- 
preciation accounting.  This  principle  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  business  community,  the  ac- 
counting profession  and  eminent  scholars  of 
income  tax  law.  The  proposed  regiUatlons,  if 
adopted,  would  destroy  this  basic  principle 
and  would  establish  an  undesirable  precedent 
of  using  depreciation  allowances  as  a  tool  of 
fiscal  policy. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  proposed 
regulation  Is  to  promote  economic  growth. 
The  reason  is  based  on  the  assiunptlon  that 
liberalization  of  depreciation,  as  proposed, 
wUl  produce  the  desired  resiUt.  Whether  this 
Is  true  or  not.  It  does  not  seem  equitable  to, 
in  effect,  give  a  tax  cut  to  a  special  group 
without  specific  statutory  authority. 

Once  promvUgated,  the  regulations  wUl  be- 
come permanent  with  the  consequence  that 
they  wlU  be  extremely  difficult  to  eliminate. 
The  resiUt  woiUd  be  the  perpetuation  of  an 
undesirable  tax  policy  sUnUar  to  the  percent- 
age depletion  given  to  the  extractive  in- 
dustry. 

The  depreciation  provisions  of  the  tax  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  are  patterned  after 
Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  It 
Is  possible  that  California  may  be  required 
to  allow  comparable  depreciation  If  the  pro- 
f>osed  regulations  are  adopted.  The  ramlfl- 
catlon  of  such  aUowance  for  California  wUl 
be  an  annual  loss  of  revenue  ranging  from 
30  to  40  mUllon  doUars.  There  are  many 
other  states  which  have  a  slmUar  problem. 

For  the  reasons  expressed  above,  we  re- 
spectf  uUy  urge  that  adoption  of  the  prc^wasd 
regulations  be  rejected. 

Martin  Hurr, 
Executive  Officer. 
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NASHVILLE      RESIDENT      RECEIVES     ^^^  cbilfX  to  oontUiue  on  as  a  norauU  young. 


THE    AMERICAN    NATIONAL    RED 
CROSS'  HIGHEST  AWARD 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or   TKNNX88XS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Wednesday.  September  IS.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  second  time  this  weelc, 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  a  Nashvll- 
llan  will  be  receiving  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross'  highest  award  for  life- 
saving  heroism,  the  Certificate  of  Merit. 
On  July  25.  1971.  Tennessee  State 
Trooper  Herchel  W.  Winstead  was  pa- 
trolling Highway  1-24  when  a  motor- 
ist stopped  him.  asking  help  for  his  19- 
month-old  son.  The  child  had  been  run- 
ning a  high  fever,  began  convuMng.  and 
stopped  breathing.  Trooper  Winstead,  a 
7-year  patrol  veteran  whose  training 
had  included  Red  Cross  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation  methods,  put  his 
training  to  use  and  revived  the  boy. 
When  the  ambulance  carrying  the  in- 
fant reached  the  hospital,  the  crisis  was 
passed.  The  child  was  breathing  on  his 
own. 

Trooper  Winstead  could  not  say  def- 
initely how  long  it  took  to  restart  the 
boy's   breathing. 

"Maybe  ft-lO  seconds,  but  it  seemed 
like  forever,"  he  said.  "I  was  just  glad 
I  could  save  the  boy's  life." 

The  attending  physian  said  Trooper 
Wlnstead's  Eictions  did  Just  that. 

They  "allowed  this  child  to  continue 
life  as  a  normal  youngster."  he  noted. 

When  asked  his  feelings  concerning 
his  action  and  the  award.  Trooper  Win- 
stead took  a  humble  view. 

"Sometimes  on  things  like  this  my 
emotions  get  choked  up.  I'm  just  glad 
to  be  worthy  of  the  award  and  glad  to 
have  done  this  thing,"  he  said. 

Trooper  Wlnstead's  act  truly  deserves 
this  recognition.  Saving  a  life  must 
surely  be  the  greatest  service  any  man 
can  render. 

Tm  Amxucan 
Nationai.  Rxd  Ckoss. 
Wtuhtnffton.  D.C..  Septemt>eT  7.  1971. 
Hon.  RicHAXD  H.  Fulton, 
U.S.  House  of  Hepretentattvea.  Washington, 
DC. 
DXAB  Mb.  Pclton:  Ones  again  I  write  to 
caU  your  attention  to  a  merltorloua  action 
taken  by  another  one  of  your  oonctitutentB. 
In  this  Instance,  State  Trooper  Herchel  W. 
Winstead.    158    Tuaculum    Road,    Nashville, 
Tenneesee  37211,  has  been  named  to  receive 
the    Red    Crooa   Oertlflcate    of   Merit.    Tou 
will  recall  this  Is  the  highest  award  given 
by  the  American  National  Red  Cross  to  a 
person  who  saves,  or  attempts  to  save,  a  life 
by  using  skills  learned  In  a  Red  Cross  flnt 
aid,  small  craft,  or  water  safety  course.  Pres- 
entation  will   be   made   by   the   Nashville- 
Da  vidson  County  Chapter  In  Nashville. 

On  July  as,  1971.  Trooper  Winstead.  who 
has  been  trained  in  Rod  Cross  first  aid.  was 
patroUlng  Highway  1-34  when  he  was  stopped 
by  a  motorist  whose  19-month -old  child 
was  suffering  from  a  high  temperature,  had 
gone  Into  convuUlona  and  stopped  breath- 
ing. The  Trooper  gave  mouth-to-mouth  re- 
studUUon  Immadlatdy.  and  revived  the 
chUd.  An  ambulaoos  transported  the  baby 
to  a  hospital.  Tlie  attending  physician 
stated:  "The  rapid  Institution  of  emergency 
measures    and    resusclUtlon    have    allowed 


ster.' 

This  action  by  Trooper  Winstead  exempU* 
fles  the  highest  Ideal  of  the  concern  of  one 
human  being  for  another  who  Is  In  dis- 
tress. 


Sincerely, 


Qeobox  M.  EutR. 


SAME  OLD  STORY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    ICINKaSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minne- 
sota Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment recently  made  a  job  projection  for 
our  State  for  1980. 

Many  of  our  people,  including  Editor 
Curtis  Wamke  of  the  Wood  Lake  News, 
were  shocked  by  the  figures  revealed  in 
the  study.  It  showed,  for  instance,  that 
while  jobs  in  Minnesota  would  show  a  23- 
percent  increase  in  1980  over  1968,  agri- 
cultural employment  is  expected  to  show 
a  33-percent  decrease. 

Mr.  Spetiker,  as  Editor  Wamke  points 
out.  this  trend  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  if  we  are  to  save  our  country- 
side. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  editorial 
to  my  colleagues  and  all  of  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Rkcord. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Saiix  Ou>  Stort! 

With  the  flashy  news  headlines  of  the  past 
week,  you  quite  Ukely  missed  It,  but  It's  Just 
as  slgnlflcant  to  us  here  In  Wood  Lake  as  Is 
the  flight  to  the  moon,  the  railroad  strike,  the 
threatened  steel  strike,  or  any  of  the  other 
sensational  news  stories  being  told.  We  refer 
to  the  new  report  put  out  by  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Economic  Development  on 
employment  trends  In  this  state. 

We  were  not  overly  shocked  by  their  predic- 
tion of  fewer  farmers  In  Minnesota  by  1980 — 
but  we  were  quite  shocked  by  their  predicted 
percentage  decrease.  It  should  be  cause  for 
alarm  on  all  of  our  parts — those  of  us  who 
make  a  living  and  live  In  rural  Minnesota. 

The  report  states  that  employment  In  Min- 
nesota will  reach  1.91  million  In  1980,  a  23 
percent  Increase  over  1968.  This  1.91  million 
Job  projection  for  1980  means  there  will  be 
a  net  Increase  of  362.000  Jobs  over  1968.  The 
report  goes  on  to  point  out  that  this  figure 
rises  to  498,000  when  shifts  In  employment 
patterns  are  taken  Into  account. 

What  are  these  shifts  they  refer  too?  Well, 
pure  and  simple  agriculture  will  be  the 
heaviest  loser.  In  agriculture,  employment  Is 
expected  to  drop  from  the  1968  total  of  167.- 
000  workers  to  121,000 — a  33  percent  decrease. 
Now  If  that  Isn't  cause  for  alarm,  we  don't 
know  what  is !  ! 

It  continues  to  amaze  us  that  our  federal 
government  continues  to  cry  crocodile  tears 
for  the  giant  trusts  and  corporations,  but 
wont  lift  one  finger  to  help  out  the  little 
feUow  who  reaUy  needs  It.  When  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  goes  bankrupt,  people  In 
high  places  Jump  on  the  band  wagon  to  ball 
them  out — even  though  It's  a  gigantic  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  operation  that  should  be  In 
a  position  to  help  themselves.  Now  certain 
"hlgher-upa"  are  clammorlng  to  borrow  Lock- 
head  Aircraft  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  taxpayers  doUars  to  ball  them  out  of 
their  financial  mass.  The  story  goes  on  and 
on,  and  on — it  Just  makes  us  sick ! 

If  a  good  share  of  the  people  who  were 
fbroed  off  the  land  and  Into  the  big  cities 
were  still  farming  we  wouldn't  be  In  the  mess 
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we  are  today!  It's  strange  our  great  leaders 
can't  see  this — at  times  It  almost  looks  like 
they  dont  want  to ! 

We  don't  care  what  kind  of  a  direct  pay- 
ment subsidy  the  federal  government  woiUd 
have  to  set  up  to  reverse  this  trend — all  we 
want  la  for  them  to  do  It,  and  the  sooner  ths 
better! 

Moon  flights,  big  city  strikes,  open-air  rock 
festivals,  baseball.  corix>ratlon  bankruptcies, 
and  a  visit  to  Communist  China — these  get 
the  headlines.  In  the  meantime  rural  Amer- 
ica, which  Is  still  the  backbone  and  strength 
of  this  Republic,  continues,  unsensatlonally, 
to  smother  economically  1 1  We  dislike  paint- 
ing pictures  of  gloom,  and  never  have  liked 
saying:  "We  Told  Tou  So!";  but  that's  ex- 
actly what's  going  to  be  the  case — Just  as 
sure  as  we  are  sitting  here  In  a  small  country 
print  shop.  In  Wood  Lake,  In  Minnesota,  la 
rural  America — and  even  though  we  all  have 
the  eyes,  ears  and  brains  to  see  It  coming  I 
Don't  you  think  Its  time  we  woke  up? 
CtlKTia  B.  Warnki. 


POLAND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  almost  a  third  of  a 
century  has  passed  since  World  War  II 
began.  On  September  1.  1939.  the  forces 
of  Nazi  Germany  invaded  neighboring 
Poland.  This  invasion  occurred  but  9 
days  after  Communist  Russia  and  Na- 
tional Socialist  Germany  had  signed  a 
nonaggression  pact,  the  alliance  that 
gave  Adolf  Hitler  a  green  light. 

Poland's  fate  was  inevitable,  despite 
the  heroic  resistance  put  up  by  her  fight- 
ing men  against  the  overwhelmingly  su- 
perior might  of  her  powerful  neighbor. 
Not  only  was  she  doomed  from  the  start, 
she  was  caught  between  the  jaws  of  a 
closing  vise,  for  Nazi  Germany's  ideologi- 
cal bedfellow,  the  Soviet  Union,  invaded 
Poland  from  the  East  on  September  17. 

Declarations  of  war  on  September  3 
against  Germany  by  the  erstwhile  ap- 
peasers.  Great  Britain,  and  Prance,  had 
no  effect  as  far  as  the  victim  of  invasion 
was  concerned.  Polish  resistance  ended 
on  October  5.  Six  long  years  had  to 
elapse  before  national  socialism,  along 
with  fascism,  came  to  an  inglorious  end. 
Unfortunately  for  Poland,  one  form  of 
totalitarianism  was  replaced  by  another, 
as  the  Soviet  Union,  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  the  Yalta  agreements,  soon  added  Po- 
land to  Its  collection  of  satellites. 

While  the  country  where  World  War 
n  began  was  freed  from  domination  by 
Nazism  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  Hit- 
ler, it  has  suffered  for  five  times  as  \aag 
under  Stalin  and  his  successors.  The  most 
important  difference  between  the  Nazis 
and  the  Communists  is  that  the  former 
were  eliminated  after  6  years,  while  the 
latter  are  firmly  in  commsmd  in  Poland 
32  years  after  Its  invasion  from  both 
East  and  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  teaches  us.  not  to 
despair,  but  to  hope.  Communism,  like 
nazlsm.  fascism,  and  other  evils  that  have 
gone  down  to  final  defeat,  will  eventually 
learn  that  its  days.  too.  are  numbered 
Like  other  Satanic  forces,  it  contains  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 
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THE  COMMUNIST  INTRIGUE 
IN  CYPRUS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  IS,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just 
over  11  years  ago,  Cyprus,  the  fabled 
"Island  of  Aphrodite"  won  Independence 
from  the  British  Empire.  In  stark  con- 
trast to  its  idyllic  heritage,  the  divided 
republic  has  suffered  continual  strife 
between  its  Greek  and  Turkish  com- 
munities. Undoubtedly  the  biggest  gainer 
from  the  past  decade  of  tumultuous 
self-government  is  the  Island's  power- 
ful Communist  movement,  whose  ac- 
tivities go  largely  unreported  in  the 
United  States.  Smoothly  infiltrated  into 
virtually  every  aspect  of  Cypriot  life,  the 
movement  is  spearheaded  by  AKEL,  the 
Progressive  Party  of  the  Working  Peo- 
ple, one  of  the  strongest  free  world 
Communist  parties  completely  loyal  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  little  known  story 
has  now  been  told  in  a  book  by  T.  W. 
Adams  entitled  "AKEL:  The  Communist 
Party  of  Cyprus,"  recently  published  by 
the  Hoover  Institution  Press  of  Stan- 
ford University. 

An  obvious  mark  of  Russia's  interest 
in  Cyprus — called  by  some  pessimists  the 
"Cuba  of  the  Mediterranean" — as  well 
as  the  Soviet  concentration  on  the  shift- 
ing military  balance  in  the  middle  sea, 
was  Archbishop  Msikarlos'  state  visit  to 
Moscow  tills  past  June.  The  visit  showed 
iiow  necessary  it  Is  for  neutralist  Cyprus 
to  acknowledge  the  legitimate  interests 
of  Communist  ijower  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  was  also  dramatic  evidence 
that  the  Greek-Cypriot  controlled  gov- 
ernment will  travel  a  long  road  to  keep 
its  independent  status  precariously 
balanced  as  it  is  between  the  big  power 
blocs. 

Cyprus  has  increasing  strategic  signif- 
icance to  Soviet  poUcymakers  as  they 
try  to  spread  their  influence  and  simul- 
taneously deny  that  of  America — west- 
ward through  the  Mediterranean,  to 
Malta  and  Arab  North  Africa  among 
others.  A  legal  and  respected  Communist 
movement  in  a  politically  sensitive  area 
redounds  to  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Cyprus  has  one  of  the  two  legal 
I>artles  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean — 
the  other  is  in  Israel — and  Moscow  sel- 
dom misses  a  chance  to  use  Cypriot  com- 
rades in  very  subtle  wajrs  to  fan  the  fire 
of  the  island's  crisis  in  the  face  of  U.S. 
diplomats.  How  the  U.S.SJI.  exploits  a 
legal  Communist  Party  both  inside  and 
outside  of  a  key  nonaUned  country,  is 
one  of  the  critical  subjects  Dr.  Adams 
analyzes  in  his  new  book  "AKEL:  The 
Communist  Party  of  Cyprus." 

The  book  is  the  first  comprehensive 
study  in  English  by  an  author  who  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Turk  in  his  ancestry. 
Thus  this  book  contains  none  of  the 
usual  ethnic  bias,  but  rather  concen- 
trates on  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
a  little-known  microcoflm  of  Commimist 
acUvity  in  the  Middle  East.  It  not  only 
provides  a  fascinating  history  of  the 
movement  since  the  early  1920's,  but  also 
gives  an  indepth  analysis  of  the  party's 
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strategy  and  tactics  during  its  stormy 
life  in  the  island.  The  author  unravels 
the  secret  organization  of  the  party  and 
its  web  of  front  groups — such  as  AKEL's 
control  of  the  largest  and  most  effective 
labor  union.  He  vividly  describes  the 
personalities  of  party  leaders  and  their 
active  Interests  in  the  island's  press  and 
business  life.  Dr,  Adams  lucidly  dissects 
Communist  political  strategy  in  con- 
fronting such  thorny  and  unresolved 
issues  as: 

1.  enoais  (union  with  Oreece) ;  2.  coopera- 
tion with  the  nationalistic  government  of 
Mak&rloe;  3.  appealing  to  the  Turkish  com- 
munity that  comprises  18%  of  the  Island's 
population;  and  4.  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  East  E^iropyean  bloc  and  with 
other  non-ruling  communist  parties  In  the 
world. 

Statistically  AKEL  is  remarkable  in 
several  resf>ects.  It  polled  40  percent  of 
the  total  vote  in  the  second  island-wide 
parliamentary  elections  in  1970  which 
incrcEised  its  seats  by  80  percent,  from 
five  deputies  to  nine  in  a  35 -member 
legislature.  Admittedly  there  was  voter 
apathy,  but  these  results  stand  as  a  grim 
reminder  that  AKEL  is  the  best  orga- 
nized iralitical  party  in  Cyprus  and  can 
routinely  turn  out  its  sympathizers  to 
vote. 

If  one  can  trust  the  claims  as  far  as 
card  carrying  members  are  concerned, 
AKEL  may  well  be  on  a  percentage  basis 
the  largest  Communist  Party  in  the  free 
world  today.  Published  fljgures  show 
that  some  14,000  Cypriots  are  supposedly 
dues-paying  members  of  AEZEL  and  the 
figure  Is  stable,  not  having  changed  ap- 
preciably in  the  last  5  years. 

Divided  by  recent  estimates  of  the 
adult  population,  the  size  of  the  Cypriot 
party  would  be  4.1  percent,  which  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Italy  and  approaches  that  of  some 
Communist  control  countries.  If  correct, 
then  Cyprus  might  well  have  over  50 
percent  of  all  the  admitted  Communists 
living  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
today.  Why  so  big  and  influential  a  party 
in  so  small  a  country  Is  a  good  question. 
Dr.  Adams  is  able  to  show  in  the  findings 
from  his  exhaustive  field  research  just 
how  the  Communists  were  able  to  appeal 
so  effectively  to  a  largely  bourgeois  popu- 
lation in  one  of  the  richer  developing 
coimtries. 

In  the  larger  picture  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean power  equation,  Cs^rus  offers  the 
Russians  several  advantages.  First,  it  is 
potentially  a  lethal  wedge  that  can  be 
driven  between  the  mainland  mother 
countries  of  Greece  sjid  Turitey  or  what 
now  amounts  to  the  southeastern  flank 
of  NATO.  Second,  Cyprus  is  conceivably 
a  targeted  port  of  call  for  Soviet  military 
vessels  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
which  have  grown  an  estimated  tenfold 
in  the  last  5  years,  while  the  UJ3.  6th 
Fleet  has  struggled  to  keep  its  same  size. 
If  the  Makarios  government  is  anxious 
to  keep  up  its  good  relations  with  Mos- 
cow, they  may  have  to  pay  a  price  In  the 
future,  the  least  of  which  may  well  be 
"coaling  station"  rights  for  Russian 
ships  in  Cypriot  ports.  And  third,  the 
Rusians  will  do  all  they  can  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Makarios  gov- 
ernment to  keep  up  its  campaign  sigalnst 
the  two  British  bases  on  Cyprus,  which 
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were  retained  by  the  United  Kingdom  as 
"sovereign  areas"  at  the  time  of  Cypriot 
independence. 

These  bases  were  used  by  the  British 
to  land  troops  in  Jordan  during  the  crisis 
of  1958,  when  American  marines  were 
landed  in  Lebanon.  After  the  British 
withdrawal  east  of  Suez  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  the  two  bases  in  Cyprus  will  gain 
even  more  importance  as  staging  areas 
for  the  defense  of  British,  and  American 
interests,  in  the  Middle  East. 

Recent  high-level  NATO  talks  in  Lis- 
bon between  Athens  and  Ankara  are  ru- 
mored to  have  arrived  at  a  solution  for 
Cyprus  that,  if  necessary,  will  bypass  the 
Archbishop.  This  probably  caused  under- 
standable uneasiness  with  Makarios  and 
brought  about  his  "policy  of  despair" 
that  inspired  his  visit  to  Moscow.  After 
securing  Russia's  diplomatic  support, 
President  Makarios  disclosed  that  the 
Athens  government  had  tried  to  force 
him  to  accept  a  Hobscm's  choice  solution 
which  would  have  honored  most  of  the 
Turkish  demands  regarding  local  auton- 
omy for  its  community  in  the  island. 

If  developments  lead  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  defender 
of  Cypriot  independence,  then  it  may  be 
too  late  for  everyone — ^American.  British. 
Cypriots.  Greeks,  and  Turks — to  find  an 
answer  to  the  most  painful  question :  How 
and  why  have  thing  gone  so  far? 

Dr.  Adams  concludes  that  a  political 
setback  in  Cyprus  would  indeed  be  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  for  the  West.  Heightening 
tension  in  the  Island  compounded  by  the 
Soviet  element  places  the  already  power- 
ful Communist  movement  in  Cyprus  in  a 
new  and  critical  light.  The  importance 
of  the  Soviet  involvement  in  Cyprus, 
and  how  this  fits  in  with  their  overall 
strategy  for  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  sub- 
ject that  must  be  made  known  if  the 
American  public  is  to  understand  the 
urgency  of  the  threat  of  communism  to 
vital  Western  interests  in  this  region  of 
the  world. 


SOVIET  MILITARY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT— PART  XI 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHXTBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
presenting  evidence  in  support  of  the 
existence  of  a  military  research  and  de- 
velopment gap  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  stated  that — 

The  Soviet  ^>aoe  program,  according  to  our 
best  liiformatlon.  has  remained  at  an  essen- 
tially constant  level  slnoe  about  1968. 

It  is  claimed  that  all  Increases  in  Soviet 
R.  tt  D.  funding  since  1968  have  gone  into 
rapidly  expanding  R.  &  D.  in  the  military 
sector,  "after  a  period  of  about  6  years  in 
which  the  grovrth  went  into  the  ^ace 
sector."  The  hypothesis  of  a  leveled  off 
or  declining  Soviet  space  effort  is  thus  a 
crucial  part  of  DOD's  theory  that  the 
Soviets  are  today  outspending  the  United 
States  by  some  $3  billion  in  military 
R.  &D. 

Officials  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
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and  Space  Administration  take  a  some- 
what dlffermt  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
space  program  from  Uiat  of  the  Defense 
Department.  Por  example.  Dr.  George 
Low,  Acting  Administrator  of  NASA,  told 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  on  March  17,  1971, 
that— 

It  seems  f&lr  to  say  that  they  are  maintain- 
ing and  Increadng  tbelr  program  eff(»t. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  Administrator 
of  NASA,  informed  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  June  23,  1971, 
that- 
All  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn  about 
SoTlet  recent  space  endeavors  suggesta  con- 
tinued growth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


In  order  to  try  to  obtain  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  Soviet  ^>ace  budget  trends  and  to 
stimulate  further  examination  of  this 
questian  and  the  associated  issue  of 
Soviet  military  R.  &  D.  funding,  I  have 
asked  Dr.  Charles  S.  Sheldon  n.  Chief, 
Science  Policy  Research  Division,  Con- 
gresstonal  Research  Service,  to  prepare 
a  preliminary  assessment  of  possible 
growth  trends  in  the  Soviet  civil  and  mili- 
tary space  program.  Dr.  Sheldon  is  a 
widely  respected  authority  on  Soviet 
space  activities  and  perhaps  the  best  in- 
formed American  expert  in  this  field  out- 
side of  the  intelligence  community. 

Dr.  Sheldon's  p>aper  is  an  exercise  in 
budget  estimation  with  a  minimum  of 
detailed  informatian  to  support  his  cal- 
culations, and  hence  the  conclusions  are 
tentative  and  heavily  qualified  and  need 
to  be  read  in  terms  of  the  signlficiuit 
Limitations  that  are  inherent  in  such  esti- 
mates. With  that  understood,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  Dr.  Sheldon's  conclu- 
sions: 

The  fundamental  point  la  that  the  record 
of  Soviet  flights  continuing  to  occur  in  both 
clTil  and  military  categories  does  not  reflect 
any  downward  movement  In  level  of  activity; 
it  continues  to  grow.  There  Is  no  evidence 
from  these  data  to  encourage  a  belief  that 
either  the  Soviet  dvU  or  the  Soviet  military 
space  budget  has  turned  downward  .  .  .  The 
conclusion  in  this  analysis  supports  a  view 
that  the  Soviet  space  budgets,  military  and 
civilian,  are  still  growing. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Sheldon's 
paper  will  encourage  wider  discussion 
and  lead  to  additional  clarification  and 
refinement  of  estimates  of  Soviet  space 
and  militarj-  R.  L  D.  funding. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Charles  Sheldon's 
analysis  of  September  8,  1971,  "Possible 
Overall  Trends  in  the  Soviet  Space  Pro- 
gram :  A  Prrilminary  Assessment,"  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Rkcoro  the  statements  of 
NASA  offlclals  Dr.  George  Low  and  Dr. 
James  C.  Fletcher  on  this  subject.  It 
should  be  noted  that  several  charts  con- 
tained in  these  materials  could  not  be  re- 
produced in  the  Record: 

POeaiBLS  OvtMALL.  TUMDC  Of  THK  SOTIXT 

BrtcE  PaoouM 
A  wtKT.iMTWAaT  AaaBasKKirr 
(By  Charlea  8.  Sheldon  tl) 
A.    nmoDiTcnoN     to    lorrHODotoaixa    roa 
cottrMMOotfa 
I.  Phyrlcml  comparitons 
I>eople  frequently  ask  for  a  meamire  of  the 
■lae  of  the  Soviet  space  program  for  pur- 
posas  of  occnparlaon  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  Some  overall  approximations  In  physi- 
cal tens*  csn  be  dsrlTed  because  the  ootinu 


on  number  of  successful  launches  are  pre- 
cisely determinable.  Qualitative  compariaons 
are  more  dlfllcult  because  the  transition  from 
number  of  launches,  to  rocket  thrust  and 
payload  weight,  to  payload  complexity,  to 
scientific  flndlngs  nad  practical  values  of 
flights  become  progressively  more  difficult,  for 
reasons  both  of  sparser  data  and  of  wider 
latitude  In  judgmenU  of  an  arbitrary  nature. 

2.  Monetary  comparisons 
An  alternative  Is  to  attempt  a  monetary 

approach  to  comparisons  between  nations 
and  to  evolutionary  trends  over  time.  This  Is 
even  more  difficult,  both  for  reasons  of  dearth 
of  data  and  because  of  conceptual  problems 
In  making  such  measures.  If  it  could  be  done, 
consolidated  figures  in  dollar  equivalents 
would  have  the  advantage  of  outward  slm- 
pUclty  by  obscuring  the  "apples  and  oranges" 
comparisons  which  in  fact  must  be  made. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  overall  com- 
parisons between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  make  some  sense  because  both 
countries  are  conducting  large  space  pro- 
grams with  easentlally  the  same  technology 
and  with  much  the  same  overall  scope  of  pro- 
gram alms  and  flight  missions  undertaken. 
This  is  true  even  if  there  are  some  differences 
of  design  philosophy  and  of  individual  pri- 
orities within  their  respective  programs. 

Even  If  the  Russians  did  publish  ruble  data, 
one  would  have  to  be  aware  that  their  pric- 
ing system  is  different  from  ours  in  that  the 
prices  applied  to  physical  resources  and  labor 
in  one  part  of  their  economy  may  not  be  the 
same  as  in  another  part;  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment can  fix  such  prices  for  its  own  ac- 
counting purposes  as  a  way  of  allocating 
resources  and  manpower  not  linked  to  the 
market  mechanisms  used  in  this  Nation. 

Hence,  although  ruble  figures,  if  available, 
would  have  some  meaning,  they  would  not 
have  the  same  meaning  as  do  correspkonding 
financial  data  In  the  United  States.  And 
further,  if  one  were  to  attempt  a  conver- 
sion of  such  ruble  data  Into  dollar  equiva- 
lents, that  would  be  made  extremely  difficult 
because  no  single  dollar  ruble  exchange  rate 
would  reflect  either  the  real  values  or  the 
actual  resources  employed  on  a  comparable 
basis. 

3.  Budget  comparisoTis 
Recently,  despite  these  Inherent  difficulties 

In  making  financial  comparisons  between  the 
two   countries,   some   analysts   believe   they 
have  found  new  Insights  Into  this  mysterious 
world  of  intangibles  by  a  study  of  the  Soviet 
budget,    even    though    the    specific    amount 
spent    for   space    has    not    been    separately 
Identified   by   the   Russians.    Overall    figures 
have  been  published  for  Soviet  science  which 
may  be  meaningful  (but  subject  to  the  cau- 
tions expressed  above).  Some  other  related 
specific  figures  are  given  In  the  Soviet  budg- 
et. By  a  process  of  matching  and  subtracting 
known  amounts,  there  remain  some  unac- 
counted-for  residuals    in    the   larger    totals, 
which  presumably  represent  a  lump  sum  for 
the  more  secret  work  in  military  R&D  and 
in    space.    These    analysts    have    apparent!' 
examined  visible  physical  space  activity  and 
concluded  that  roughly  from  1961   to   1967, 
such  heavy  allocations  must  have  been  made 
to  space  that  the  remaining  share  for  mili- 
tary R&D  was  virtually  constant  during 
these  years.  They  believe  that  from  1967  to 
1B71.  following  an  apparent  Soviet  decUion 
not  to  race  the  United  States  to  land  men 
on  the  Moon,  the  civilian  space  component 
leveled  off  at  about  S5  billion  a  year  (a  hy- 
pothetical figiire,  considering  the  conceptual 
problems  already  enumerated),  and  the  sub- 
stantial growth  In  the  science  budget  and 
budget  residuals  reflected  a  renewed  upward 
push  m  military  BAD. 

One  cannot  really  challenge  the  budget 
analysis  apjjroach  without  much  more  dau. 
and  It  certainly  seems  to  be  one  more  useful 
tool  in  aaalyzUig  what  U  Inherently  obscure 
and  difficult.  But  one  can  feel  a  certain  con- 
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cern  that  the  division  of  part  of  the  Soviet 
budget  between  civilian  space  work  and  mili- 
tary R&D  may  ultimately  depend  upon 
subjective  Judgments  as  to  Soviet  space  in- 
tentions. These  intentions.  Interpreted  to 
mean  that  previously  growing  Soviet  ambi- 
tions in  space  exploration  have  been  cut 
back,  could  be  matched  by  contradictory 
evidence  both  of  Soviet  declarations  of  de- 
termination to  expand  their  space  program 
and  to  continuing  appearance  over  the  last 
four  years  of  new  programs  and  hardware 
in  support  of  these  growing  ambitions.  How- 
ever. Judgments  either  way  with  regard  to 
coming  years  can  only  be  tested  over  time 
by  study  of  actual  launches  and  flights  as 
they  unfold. 

4.  Mixed  physical  and  derived 
monetary  comparisons 
StUl  another  approach  is  to  draw  inferences 
between    space    launches    and    the    related 
budget  data.   One   difficulty   in   linking  the 
known  and  visible  record  of  actual  launches 
with    the    financial    measures    of    resource 
commitment  is  that  varying  leadtimes  may 
exist  between  program  onset  and  ultimate 
space  Uunch.  Only  if  the  beginning  of  ex- 
penditures and  end  results  In  launches  have 
a  degree  of  regularity  and  consistency  can 
a  wholly  meaningful  set  of  relationships  be 
developed  which  can  be  applied  in  different 
years  and  in  different  national  programs.  The 
US.  program,  even  with  Its  shifting  priori- 
ties, does  have  a  noticeable  and  fairly  regular 
link  between  size  of  space  expenditures  and 
number   of   space    launches   over   time.   The 
question  is:  If  the  United  States  data  shows 
a  linkage  which  seems  almost  to  transcend 
the  differences  In  leadtimes  and   the  sharp 
changes  of  decisions  to  pursue  certain  pro- 
grams, can  we  infer  a  similar  parallel  in  the 
Soviet  space  program?  In  other  words,  hav- 
ing     analyzed     the     relationship      between 
launches  and  budget  doUars  in  the  United 
States,  can  we  approximate  the  trends,  if  not 
the  absolute  size,  of  the  Soviet  space  budget 
from   the   number  of  actual   launches  con- 
ducted? 

Such  an  indirect  approach  is  necessitated 
because  the  Russians  do  not  publish  either 
ruble  figures  for  their  space  budget,  or  any 
overall  physical  index  of  space  activity.  The 
techniques  about  to  be  described  do  not  nec- 
essarily contradict  the  recent  budget  analysis 
studies.  But  they  do  offer  an  alternative  ap- 
proach to  coping  with  the  unknown — the 
real  Soviet  budget  for  space.  The  methodol- 
ogy which  will  presently  be  applied  Is  not 
defended  as  giving  a  reaJ  measure;  but  per- 
haps it  can  represent  one  more  look  at  the 
Soviet  mystery.  It  Is  not  offered  as  a  way  to 
translate  Soviet  space  investments  Into  dol- 
lar equivalents.  But  to  the  extent  that  a 
pragmatic  correlation  has  been  foiind  be- 
tween U.S.  space  launches  and  U.S.  space  ex- 
penditures, then  perhaps  we  may  at  least  ob- 
tain a  feel  for  trends  in  the  Soviet  space 
budget  from  their  published  data  on  space 
launches.  This  anaJysls  Is  offered  as  an  exer- 
cise in  such  comparisons. 

5.  Pricing  Soviet  programs  in  U.S.  terms 
The  approach  Just  referred  to  is  far  lees 
ambitious  in  analysis  time  and  effort  than  a 
Btudy  of  budget  dau,  or  than  cumulaUng  the 
price  In  dollar  equivalents  of  each  known  or 
estimated  Soviet  program  element  to  Show 
what  they  would  cost  if  conducted  in  this 
country.  Pricing  in  U.S.  terms  the  elements 
of  the  Soviet  program  has  some  virtues  for 
overall  comparisons,  but  faces  its  own  diffi- 
culties because  of  differences  In  practice  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  For  example,  the 
Soviet  program  may  have  some  economies 
from  less  duplication  in  research,  manufac- 
turing, and  facilities,  as  compared  with 
the  United  States  where  many  companies 
and  several  agencies  all  battle  for  the  avaUa- 
ble  programs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet 
economy  overaU  has  a  lower  producttvity 
than  does  the  U.S.  economy,  with  possible 
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negative  consequences  for  the  resources  and 
labor  costs  of  their  space  program.  This  lat- 
ter disadvantage  probably  Is  offset  In  part 
by  the  high  priority  given  to  such  activities 
as  space  which  result  in  the  assignment  of 
the  more  productive  factors  In  the  Soviet 
economy  to  space  work. 

6.  Comparison  of  GNP  shares  related  to 
space 

One  other  general  approach  to  the  direct 
comparison  question  c.in  be  limited  to  esti- 
mating the  relative  shares  of  ONP  which  each 
nation  generates  in  its  respective  space  pro- 
gram. This  falls  well  short  of  the  detailed 
pricing  of  programs.  Under  this  more  gen- 
eral analysis,  it  is  noted  that  most  studies 
infer  the  size  of  the  Soviet  GNP  as  slightly 
less  than  half  that  of  the  United  States 
In  1966,  the  U.S.  space  program  was  at  its 
financial  and  operational  peak,  and  then 
was  accounting  for  at>out  one  percent  of 
US.  GNP.  Today,  the  Soviet  space  program, 
whether  measured  In  terms  of  number  of 
launches  or  the  weight  of  payload,  is  run- 
ning as  high  or  higher  than  did  the  U.S 
program  before  it  was  cut  bcusk.  Hence.  In 
real  terms,  it  may  be  that  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram is  absorbing  as  much  as  two  i>ercent  of 
Soviet  GNP.  recognizing  there  is  an  area  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  true  percentage.  Cer- 
tainly as  a  share  of  the  resources  available 
to  the  total  Soviet  economy,  their  space  pro- 
gram is  given  an  even  higher  priority  than 
the  U.S.  program  once  commanded,  because 
of  the  greater  relative  share  of  resources  as- 
signed to  it. 

7.  Division  of  space  programs  between  ciiHl 
and  military  components 

The  easiest  approach  to  study  of  the  na- 
tional space  programs  of  the  two  countries 
Is  to  compare  them  as  totalities.  The  division 
between  civilian  and  military  efforts  Is  some- 
what arbitrary  because  such  work  Is  often 
Interwoven.  The  same  rockets,  the  same  fa- 
cilities may  be  pointed  toward  both  military 
and  civU  work,  and  even  a  given  flight  may 
serve  both  objectives.  Certainly  much  the 
same  technology  can  support  both  kinds  of 
eSorts.  The  arbitrary  nature  of  the  division 
into  military  and  civilian  space  work  applies 
to  a  degree  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
this  reason,  our  Government  conducts  vari- 
ous coordinated  and  shared  programs  in  the 
Interests  of  economy  of  effort.  In  the  So- 
viet case,  we  know  less  about  the  specifics  of 
their  detailed  space  organizational  struc- 
tures, but  we  are  aware  of  both  civilian  and 
military  participation. 

Over  recent  years  several  studies  published 
by  Congress  have  attempted  to  find  ways  to 
provide  a  separation  of  Soviet  space  launches 
between  military  and  civilian  goals,  and  the 
results  while  imperfect  and  only  approximate 
probably  give  us  a  general  indication  of  mis- 
sions for  these  two  broad  categories.  The 
approach  generally  has  been  to  argue  that 
those  missions  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense which  since  late  1961  have  not  publicly 
been  described  in  detail  must  serve  special- 
ized military  purposes,  while  another  smaller 
group  of  DoD  launches  are  accompanied  by 
detailed  press  releases  describing  the  tech- 
nology or  science  goals  or  applied  purposes, 
such  as  for  communications,  which  have 
close  parallels  in  the  civilian  space  program. 
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These  latter  types  can  be  lumped  with  the 
launches  of  NASA  as  not  inherently  military. 
Then  by  examining  the  Soviet  space  program, 
which  for  the  most  part  does  not  include  a 
detailed  description  of  the  specific  purposes 
of  their  ubiquitous  Kosmos  launches,  one 
can  build  tables  of  probable  flight  missions 
whose  orbital  characteristics  and  flight  per- 
formance most  closely  resemble  the  repeti- 
tive character  without  published  findings 
of  the  DoD  "sensitive"  programs.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  provide  a  rough  Idea  of  what 
proportion  of  each  nation's  launch  activity 
goes  into  "civil"  and  "military"  categories. 
Such  ambiguous  flights  as  for  communica- 
tions in  either  country  are  counted  as  civil, 
even  If  they  serve  both  purposes.  This  is 
admittedly  arbitrary,  but  is  about  all  that 
we  have. 

B.     DEVELOPMENT     OF     COMPARISON     TABLES 

1.  An  overall  comparison 
Let  us  examine  in  Table  1  the  actual  record 
by  years  of  total  launch  "successes"  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
are  firm  data.  Let  us  also  add  the  VS.  data 
on  actual  space  expenditures  (by  fiscal  years, 
but  still  roughly  corresponding  in  time), 
which  are  also  fairly  well  established.  We 
could,  of  course,  attempt  a  conversion  of 
number  of  launches  Into  pounds  of  payload 
by  a  study  of  the  estimated  capabUlties  of 
each  U.S.  and  Soviet  launch  vehicle,  figuring 
this  capacity  to  some  nominal  orbit.  This 
has  not  been  attempted  in  this  paper  directly, 
because  this  Involves  another  set  of  assump- 
tions In  the  absence  of  published  data  in 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Further,  pounds  of  payload  may  not  neces- 
sartly  correlate  exactly  with  costs  of  pro- 
grams'any  more  than  number  of  flights  do. 
As  a  partial  corrective  to  reflect  In  some 
degree  the  changing  complexity  of  space  pro- 
grams and  the  growth  of  ambitlousness  of 
flights,  the  VS.  launches  for  each  year  have 
been  divided  Into  the  corresponding  budget 
total  for  the  matching  fiscal  year,  to  arrive 
at  a  prorated  budget  share  per  launch.  This 
Is  not  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  flight,  be- 
cause the  prorated  cost  Includes  all  overhead 
charges  and  also  reflects  other  non-launch 
activities.  There  Is.  of  course,  an  element  of 
general  price  Inflation  also  entailed.  Launch 
costs  per  pound  of  payload  have  gone  down 
over  time  because  of  launch  vehicle  progress 
to  offset  the  price  Inflation,  although  this 
Is  not  revealed  in  these  data.  Even  so.  this 
prorata  calculation  tells  something  about  the 
trends  in  the  U.S.  program. 

The  next  step  In  analysis  entails  p>erhaps 
a  leap  In  logic.  It  assumes  that  the  fairly 
close  correlation  between  the  number  of 
launches  In  the  United  States  and  the  size 
of  the  U.S.  space  budget  may  be  matched 
by  a  corresponding  relationship  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  parallel  nature  of  the  two 
programs  in  terms  of  growth  of  capabilities 
and  size  of  effort  gives  us  an  ex'.use,  at  least, 
to  test  what  such  a  logic  does  tc  the  calcvila- 
tlons.  Having  developed  an  annual  prorated 
budget-share-per-launch  trend  for  the 
United  States,  It  is  assumed  a  similar  trend, 
estimated  by  the  Inspection  of  the  U.S.  data, 
but  smoothed  In  the  Interest  of  simplicity, 
may  exist  in  the  Soviet  program.  Deliberately 
no    such    label    as    "dollar    equivalent"    or 
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"ruble"  has  been  applied  to  the  Soviet  hypo- 
thetical prorated  tread  column,  to  minimize 
the  temptation  to  make  a  direct  quantitative 
financial  comparison  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  physical  comparison  of  number  of 
flights  Is  the  only  direct  comparison  which 
Is  offered.  Rather,  the  goal  Is  to  find  one  more 
clue  toward  the  possible  Soviet  space  budget 
trend  within  that  one  nation.  By  multiplying 
the  prorated  trend  column  flgures  by  the 
number  of  flights,  a  hypotheUcal  budget 
comparison  calculation  resxilts.  It.  too. 
eschews  any  dollar  or  ruble  identification. 
It  has  the  obvious  flaw  of  reflecting  the  uni- 
form progression  in  the  prorated  costs  and 
Irregular  launch  record,  when  in  fact  a  more 
realistic  picture  would  Include  fitting  a 
smoothed  trend  curve  to  the  estimated 
budget  data  and  then  working  back  to  intro- 
duce irregularities  in  the  prorated  costs  to 
reflect  the  more  erratic  changes  In  actual 
launches.  Also,  another  artificiality  In  the 
prorated  approach  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  recently  been  cutting  back  its 
space  launches  faster  than  it  can  pare  over- 
head costs  of  the  space  program,  so  that  the 
prorated  budget  share  per  launch  is  rising 
more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Hence,  a  trend  on  prorated  costs  derived 
from  the  U.S.  program  may  not  be  wholly 
applicable  to  a  Soviet  program  which  does 
not  at  this  time  show  any  downward  move- 
ment in  number  of  launches. 

Table  1  accordingly  attempts  the  foregoing 
comparisons,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  Chart 
1,  which  is  linUted  to  showing  only  the  data 
which  are  firm,  without  these  hypothetical 
financial  extrapolations.  Another  word  about 
Chart  1 :  There  Is  a  natural  temptation  to  ex- 
trapolate data  Into  the  future  on  the  basis 
of  historical  records.  One  could  argue  that 
the  U.S.  program  to  date  has  the  appearance 
of  a  bell-shaped  standard  distribution.  The 
curve  extended  into  the  future  would  reflect 
the  process  of  phasing  out,  as  a  result  of  Its 
steady  downward  movement  since  the  peaks 
of  1966.  One  could  argue  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  program  is  still  moving  upward 
Is  only  lagging  behind  the  VS.  pattern  and 
will  show  the  same  decline  and  phase  out.  too. 
But  the  data  so  far  suggest  the  best  fit  Soviet 
curve  would  be  an  S-shape,  which  climbed 
slowly  at  first,  then  accelerated,  and  later  will 
level  off  in  about  1975  at  perhaps  105  flights 
per  year.  Actually,  public  policy  in  this  coun- 
try may  turn  around  the  decline  in  the  VS. 
program  In  some  future  year,  and  the  Soviet 
trends  may  change,  too.  depending  upon  what 
values  each  nation  decides  it  derives  from 
space  work.  This  is  the  real  heart  of  the  issue 
of  extrapolation:  Trends  in  both  countries 
in  the  first  instance  depend  upon  some  fairly 
arbitrary  national  decisions  which  are  sub- 
ject to  change. 

Pnally,  the  number  on  flights  for  1971  are 
necessarily  incomplete.  By  mid-August,  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  ciunulative 
counts  of  the  year  before  at  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  launches  were  running  10  percent 
behind,  and  the  Soviet  count  was  running  10 
percent  ahead.  The  end-of-year  totals  have 
been  extrapolated  reflecting  these  same 
trends,  for  purposes  of  completing  the  charts 
and  tables  of  this  analysis. 
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2.  Breahtng  out  tHvil  and  miHtary 
components 
Although  one  can  aee  some  conceptual  dU- 
flculties  In  m*k-1ng  a  clean-cut  distinction 
between  mllttary  and  civil  space  flight,  the 
next  step  la  to  Introduce  such  a  sefMiratlon 
Into  the  analTBls.  Table  2  which  follciwi  sub- 
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divides  Soviet  flights. In  accordance  with  the 
ground  rules  discussed  earlier  In  this  mun- 
orandiun.  (The  actual  numbers  are  those 
used  In  the  oomlng  report  prepared  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  with  some  updating.)  But  the 
U.S.  subdivision  retreats  slightly  by  taking 
a  simple  split  between  DoD  flights  and  NASA 
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flights.  In  order  to  match  the  DoD  total 
space  expenditures  against  all  other  UA 
space  expenditures.  This  Is  not  believed  to 
result  In  a  serious  distortion  of  the  results  for 
the  piupose  of  this  study. 


TABLE  2.-UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIH  SPACE  LAUNCHES  AND  HYPOTHETICAL  BUDGET  TREND  ESTIMATES  DIVIDED  BETWEEN  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  PURPOSES 

(Dollar  amounts  in  billionil 
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Adding  up  all  DoD  expenditures  for  space, 
and  all  DoD  successful  launches,  the  prorated 
cost  per  launch  IsVsfi  million.  Adding  up  all 
NASA  and  other  civilian  agency  expendit\u^s 
for  space  and  all  NASA  successful  launches, 
the  prorated  co«t  per  launch  is  $203  million. 
This  difference  reflects  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  la  Involved  In  a  larger 
number  of  repetitive  type  Earth  capital 
launches,  while  the  civilian  part  of  the  space 
program  involves  a  much  larger  experimental 
element  and  a  more  ambitious  undertaking  of 
large,  complex  operations.  Including  flights 
to  deep  space. 

Let  us  assume  that  although  no  attempt  U 
made  to  cross  compare  costs  between  the  UJB. 
and  Soviet  natlonid  programs,  there  may  atill 
be  a  similarity  to  the  United  States  in  the 
relative  cost  difference  between  the  SovleC 
military  and  civilian  space  efforts.  Their  mili- 
tary flights  clearly  have  a  very  repetitive 
pattern,  and  their  civilian  program  includes 
an  even  stronger  commitment  to  deep  qiaoa 
work  than  has  the  n.S.  program.  (This  latter 


point  may  be  debated,  but  our  study  for  the 
Senate  comes  to  the  conclusion.) 

Table  2  then  arranges  in  peirallel  the  U.S. 
launch  and  expenditure  record  divided  be- 
tween DoD  and  other  (civilian)  space.  Then 
It  shows  a  division  of  Soviet  flights  Into  mili- 
tary and  civil  categories,  and  shows  budget 
share  trend  figures  to  match  each,  by  using 
the  same  oo«t  ratios  as  apply  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  U.S.  program.  The  result- 
ing "budget"  figures  are  a  first  approxima- 
tion, and  show  that  ptx>bably  the  Soviet  civil- 
ian space  larogram  costs  more  than  the  Soviet 
military  space  program,  deopite  the  reverse 
relationship  in  number  of  fli^its  in  ecuih 
caitegory.  This  is  l^e  same  situation  as  appUes 
in  the  Unit«d  States.  But  this  first  approxi- 
mation does  not  reflect  the  trend  toward 
rlalng  costs  per  flight  which  almost  certainly 
appUee  in  the  Soviet  Union  a«  well  as  the 
United  States. 

Chart  2  shows  the  division  of  successful 
launches  for  the  two  countries  divided  be- 
tween civil  and  military  categories. 


Table  3  accordingly  attempits  to  come 
closer  to  the  reality  of  upward  movement 
over  time  In  prorated  costs  per  flight,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  or 
amendment  to  Table  2.  As  was  done  in  Tkble 
1,  the  actual  prorated  cost  for  each  year  has 
been  calculated  separately  for  the  DoD  and 
the  civilian  space  programs.  These  figures  are 
derived  directly  from  Table  2.  Examining  the 
U.S.  trends,  with  their  Irregularities,  the 
closest  fits  of  hypothetical,  smooth  trends 
have  been  estimated  for  the  military  and 
civilian  Soviet  space  programs,  by  the  sams 
process  as  was  used  in  Table  1 .  Then,  as  with 
Table  1,  these  hypothetical  trend  prorata  fig- 
ures have  been  used  to  multiply  the  actual 
number  of  flights  In  each  category  to  come 
up  with  a  set  of  budget  trend  figures  for 
Soviet  military  and  civilian  space.  These 
numbers.  If  combined,  approximate  the 
earlier  totals  developed  in  Table  1,  but  differ 
somewhat  because  of  variations  In  the  mix 
year  by  year  between  civil  and  military  space 
work. 


TABLE  3.-UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  PRORATED  SPACE  COSTS.  DIVIDED  BETWEEN  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  EFFORTS,  AND  THE  RESULTING  HYPOTHETICAL  SOVIET  BUDGET  TREND 
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C.    SOlfMABT   Ain>   CONCLirsIONS 

In  summary,  the  fundamental  point  Is  that 
the  record  of  Soviet  flights  continuing  to 
occur  in  both  civil  and  military  categories 
does  not  reflect  any  downward  movement  in 
level  of  activity;  it  continues  to  grow.  There 
Is  no  evidence  from  these  data  to  encourage 
a  belief  that  either  the  Soviet  civil  or  the 
Soviet  military  space  budget  has  turned 
downward.  If  the  Soviet  space  budget  be«ui 
a  relationship  over  time  to  the  numbar  of 
space  launching!  as  close  as  that  which  ap- 
plies pragmatically  in  the  United  SUtes,  then 
we  can  calculate  ^>proxlmate  Soviet  civilian 


and  military  space  budget  trends,  even  if 
we  cannot  with  equal  ease  make  direct  trans- 
lations between  the  costs  of  the  UjB  and 
Soviet  space  programs  for  comparisons  of 
absolutes. 

The  conclusion  in  this  analyals  supports 
a  view  that  the  Soviet  space  budgets,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  are  still  growing  and. 
further,  both  Soviet  programs  are  now  larger 
efforts  in  physical  terms  than  their  US 
counterparts.  PinaOly,  to  translate  these  con- 
clusions into  international  financial  com- 
parlBons  is  not  readily  accomplished,  and 
has  not  been  attempted. 


Senate  Committee  on  Aebonactical  and 
Space  Sciences  Heaking  on  "Space  Co- 
operation Between  the  United  States 
AND  thx  Sovirr  Union,"  MAacH   17.   1971 

(By  Dr.  Oeorge  Low) 
First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
have  no  easy  way  to  compare  the  total  R.&D. 
programs  of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  much 
less  the  specific  elements  which  make  them 
up,  such  as  the  space  program;  the  economies 
of  the  two  societies  are  far  from  parallel  and 
we  have  little  solid  information  from  the 
Soviets  about  their  internal  program  stnic- 
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ture,  objectives,  or  decisionmaking  frame- 
work. Therefore,  we  have  to  rely  on  what  are 
often  subjective  assessments  and  scattered 
data  points  for  our  comparisons. 

What  we  can  say  is  that  there  appears  to 
be  a  well  defined  long-term  Soviet  BJcD. 
Investment  policy  that  has  been  consistently 
followed  and  supported  for  both  pragmatic 
and  Ideological  reasons.  An  example  of  that 
policy  Is  the  trend  in  Soviet  R.&D.  expendi- 
tures over  the  past  decade :  in  1960  they  were 
spending  at  a  rate  of  some  4  billion  rubles 
per  year;  by  1970,  they  were  spending  at  a 
rate  of  some  13  billion  rubles,  or  an  Increase 
of  325 '"c  And  this  increase  has  come  about 
through  a  steady,  year-by-year  build-up  of 
the  national  resources  devoted  to  R.&D. 
rather  than  through  a  single  large  Jtunp  in 
any  one  year  or  for  any  one  program.  The 
US.,  on  the  other  hand,  starting  from  a  I960 
base  of  total  R.&D.  expenditures  of  $14.2 
billion,  has  increased  R.&D.  expenditures  only 
a  little  over  190%  by  1970. 

In  terms  of  their  total  space  program, 
both  civil  and  military,  we  believe  they  are 
Investing  at  least  as  much  effort  as  is  the 
U.S.  and  probably  more;  one  measure  is  their 
record  of  successful  space  launches  which 
first  exceeded  that  of  the  U.S.  In  1968  and 
continues  to  do  so  through  the  present, 
when  they  are  launching  two  or  more  ve- 
hicles to  every  one  of  ours.  It  seems  fair  to 
say  that  they  are  maintaining  and  increasing 
their  program  effort  and  that  this  effort 
exceeds  that  of  the  U.S.  It  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  "ahead"  today  in  the  sense  of 
having  greater  capabilities,  skills,  or  returns 
from  their  programs  then  we  have  had  from 
ours,  it  does  suggest,  however,  that,  with  their 
apparent  policy  of  steadily  Increasing  R.&D. 
investment,  they  will  soon  match  and  then 
surpass  the  U.S.  in  both  program  size  and 
accomplishment  unless  we  act  positively  and 
energetically  to  retain  or  extend  our  tech- 
nological lead. 

For  this  comparison,  I  am  dealing  with 
the  combined  civil  and  military  space  pro- 
grams of  both  nations;  to  try  to  differenti- 
ate between  civil  and  military  activities  of 
the  U  S.S.R.  would  be  speculative  at  best. 

The  most  difficult  comparison  to  try  to 
make  between  the  UB.  and  UB511.  econo- 
mies or  programs  Is  In  terms  of  absolute 
costs:  ea<;h  national  economy  is  geared  and 
motivated  to  produce  a  different,  non-pa- 
rallel mix  of  goods  and  services.  But  to  over- 
simplify. It  would  seem  that  the  U.S.SJI. 
O  N.P  Is  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  UB. 
Therefore,  when  the  absolute  effort  for  a 
given  program  In  both  nations  is  about 
equal.  It  can  mean  that  the  U.SJ31i.  is  by 
choice  emphasizing  that  program  twice  as 
hard  as  Is  the  U.S.,  or  that  the  U.S.SJI. 
economy  Is  able  to  operate  vrtth  relative 
efficiency  In  that  program  at  the  expense 
of  Inefficiencies  in  other  sectors.  Whichever 
Is  the  case,  there  can  be  little  argument  in 
the  field  of  total  R.&D.  or  of  the  national 
space  program:  the  Soviet  goal  la  to  place 
very  great  economic  and  political  impor- 
tance on  a  growth  investment  R.A!D.  policy. 

Senate  Appropriations  Coiucrrm  Hxaunos, 
Department  or  Housino  and  Urbajv  Dk- 
vklopuxnt;  Space,  Scuufcc,  VETntANa,  and 
Certain  Otrxx  IieDEPENSENT  Acxnczeb  Ap- 
propriations, Fiscal  Ykas  1972,  Jxtne  23, 
1971,    National    AERONAtrncs    and    Space 

Ad  M  INISTEATION 

(By  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher) 
Senator  Aixott.  I  have  some  more  ques- 
tions. Some  of  them  have  been  partially  an- 
swered.   I    will   submit   them   and   let   him 
answer    those    that    have    not    beeo    com- 
pletely answered. 
(The  questions  and  answers  follow:) 
1.  Do   we   have   a   comparison   as  to   how 
much  we  spend  on  our  space  program  versus 
how   much   the   Russians  are   spending  on 
theirs? 
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A  comparison  of  United  States  and  USSR 
expenditures  on  technological  efforts  includ- 
ing space  technology  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades was  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  last  year.  The  results  of  their  study 
are  illustrated  in  the  attached  charts. 

It  is  important  to  note  from  Chart  I  that 
the  Soviet  Union  increased  its  efforts  at  a 
relatively  constant  rate  of  ten  to  thirteen 
percent  per  year  during  the  period.  The 
United  States  growth  rate  has  varied — it  was 
negligible  during  the  time  period  between 
1962  and  1958  until  we  were  spurred  into 
action  by  Sputnik  I.  Again  in  1966-67,  a 
downward  trend  in  space  and  military  tech- 
nological effort  was  initiated  and  persists 
today. 

Chart  II  separates  inputs  to  space  tech- 
nological efforts  from  military  technological 
programs  during  the  decade  of  the  1960'b. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
gram grew  rather  constantly  over  the  decade 
whereas  the  USSR  military  technological  ef- 
fort remained  nearly  constant  until  1986 
when  it  moved  rapidly  upward.  The  United 
States  space  program  grew  rapidly  imtil 
1966-1967,  at  which  time  it  moved  sharply 
downward.  In  1970,  the  USSR  made  81 
launches  whereas  the  U.S.  made  only  30. 

All  that  we  liave  been  able  to  learn  about 
Soviet  recent  space  endeavors  suggests  con- 
tinued growth.  For  example.  In  1971  to  date 
the  Soviets  have  made  39  space  launches 
compared  to  33  In  the  same  time  period  in 
1970. 

2.  Do  we  know  how  active  the  USSR  might 
be  in  manned  space  flights  during  the  pe- 
riod between  Skylab  and  our  first  Shuttle 
flights? 

We,  of  course,  cannot  be  certain  about 
future  Soviet  space  activities.  We  can,  how- 
ever, draw  conclusions  which  are  supported 
by  past  Soviet  performance  and  by  their 
declared  intentions.  As  indicated  above, 
performance  in  the  first  half  of  1971  con- 
notes continued  growth  in  Soviet  Space  ef- 
forts. Public  statements  which  are  indica- 
tive of  Soviet  intentions  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Soviet  Communist  Party  Secretary, 
Leonid  Brezhnev — "Soviet  science  regards  the 
creation  of  long  term  orbital  statioru  and 
laboratories,  the  decisive  means  to  extensive 
conquest  of  space.  Orbital  stations  with 
changeable  crews  are  the  main  route  Into 
space — become  cosmodromes  in  space- 
launching  platforme  for  flights  to  other 
planets — major  scientific  laboratories — for 
study  of  space  technology,  biology,  medicine, 
gec^hysics,  astronomy  and  astrophysics." 

2.  Professor  M.  V.  Keldysh,  President  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences — Creation  of 
space  stations  Is  the  "new  direction  in  space 
exploration."  SpcuM  Station  wiU  replace  the 
present  need  fca-  many  unmanned  satellltee. 
Orbital  station  will  "replace  dozens  or  even 
hundreds"  of  unmanned  satellites  now  used 
for  meteorcdogy,  geological  reconnaissance, 
communications,  astronomy  and  geophysics. 

3.  Aleksei  A.  Leonov — "The  USSR  has  a 
plan  to  land  a  man  on  Mars  by  1980."  The 
sequence  is  to  put  a  space  station  in  earth 
oit>it,  assemible  planetary  vehicle,  launch  cos- 
monauts to  Mars,  orbit  Mars  and  make  a  soft 
landing." 


RICHARD  M.  NIXON  ON  RED  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  IS,  1971 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Richard 
M.  Nixon's  position  on  Red  China  while 
Vice  Preeldent,  running  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1960,  and  as  a  citizen  running 
for  the  I»resldency  in  1968,  are  all  mat- 
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ters  of  public  record  and  should  prove 
to  be  the  basis  for  his  actions  today. 

While  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
American  people  rejected  the  Nixon 
position  on  communism  in  1960  by  a 
small  margin,  they  most  certainly  bought 
it  in  1968. 

I  think  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  agree  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
previous  statements  of  opposition  to  the 
Red  Chinese  admission  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  his  earlier  remarks  that  the 
goal  of  the  Chinese  leader,  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  is  not  merely  peace  nor  compro- 
mise, but  rather  to  conquer  and  rule  the 
world. 

Mao  Tse-tung  has  not  changed;  the 
Communist  international  goals  of  world 
conquest  have  not  changed;  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  not  changed;  only  the 
man,  Richsird  M.  Nixon,  has  changed: 
and  then  only  after  he  became  President 
of  the  most  powerful  free  world  nation. 

Why  he  has  changed  horses  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  he  has  never  ex- 
plained. 

I  include  varied  speeches  and  remarks 
of  President  Nixon,  before  he  became 
President,  for  the  information  of  our 
colleagues : 

TV  Press  Conference  op  Vice  PaEsmENT 
NncON 

Honolulu,  Haw  An, 

August  3,  1960. 

The  Press.  Mr.  Vice  President,  m&ny  of  us 
here  in  the  Islands  have  very  strong  ties  with 
Asia  and  we  are  especially  concerned  with 
the  growth  of  Communism  In  Red  China. 

If  you  are  elected  President,  will  you  make 
any  substantial  change  in  our  China  policy? 
Will  you  extend  recognition  to  Red  China? 

Vice  President  Nixon.  I  most  certainly 
would  not. 

I  believe  it  would  not  be  In  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States;  it  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  freedom,  and  it  would  not  be  in 
the  Interest  of  peace  for  us  to  extend  recog- 
nition to  Red  China  or  to  change  our  posi- 
tion of  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 
I  can  summarize  simply  by  saying  that  Red 
China  does  not  qualify  to  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations,  which,  in  its  charter,  is 
made  up  of  peace-loving  nations.  Red  Cliina 
defies  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  at  the 
present  time.  It  Is  engaged  In  activities  with 
regard  to  India  and  other  U.N.  members 
which  certainly  are  provocative  and  certainly 
not  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Insofar  as  its 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  is  concerned.  Red  China  is  not  fol- 
lowing the  policy  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote friendly  relations  in  the  traditions  of 
the  UJi. 

If,  at  this  time,  we  should  change  our 
policy  toward  Red  China  and  recognize  them 
or  allow  their  admission  to  the  U  Jf .  by  drop- 
ping our  opposition  to  it,  I  think  it  would 
set  in  motion  a  chain  reaction  which  would 
mean  that  all  of  Asia  would  fall  into  the 
Communist  orbit,  or  under  Communist  in- 
fluence. 

Now  does  this  mean  that  the  policy  wiU 
never  be  changed?  The  answer  is,  "Of  course 
not."  The  policy  can  change  and  the  Red 
Chinese  Government  can  change  and  became 
a  civilized  member  of  the  world  community, 
but  tintll  it  doss  that,  we  cannot  make  the 
mistake  of  recognising  Red  China. 

Remarks  op  Vice  Vrnxsmnrr  Nixon 

Allen  Countt  Court  House, 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  September  21,  19€0. 
First  of  all,  look  at  us.  We  Americans  have 
fought  three  wars  In  this  century.  For  what? 
Talk  to  your  legionnaires,  yoxir  VFW  people. 
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tbeyll  taU  you.  We  didn't  get  an  acre  of  terri- 
tory. We  didn't  aak  for  a  conxseaslon.  We 
fougbt  why?  One.  to  keep  ouz  own  freedom. 
Two,  because  we  were  Interacted  In  the  free- 
dom of  others,  and  we  reallaed  that  when  It 
was  threatened,  ours  was  aa  well. 

And  today  Americans  are  not  Interested, 
and  the  British  are  not  Interested,  and  th^ 
French,  none  of  the  other  people  In  the  free 
world  are  interested  In  extending  our  domi- 
nation over  anybody  else.  What  do  we  want 
for  the  rest  of  the  world?  Only  what  we  have 
for  ourselves — the  right  to  choose,  the  right 
to  be  Independent,  the  right  to  be  free,  and 
that's  what  distinguishes  us  first  from  the 
Communist  leaders  because  they  don't  say 
that.  Mr.  Khrushcher,  Mr.  Mao  Tse-tung,  the 
Chinese  leader,  say,  over  and  over  again,  we 
must  rule  the  world  and  we  will  conquer  the 
world,  and  they  say.  over  and  over  again,  we 
will  accomplish  this  and  without  war,  If  we 
can,  Mr.  EQirusbcheT  says,  but  they  also  Indi- 
cate that  they  are  going  to  accomplish  this 
end  by  any  means,  If  they  can.  And  so,  there- 
fore, you  are  dealing  with  men  who  are  deter- 
mined to  conquer  the  world. 

How  else  do  they  differ  from  the  men  In  the 
free  world?  That  means  that  these  men,  be- 
cause they  are  determined  to  conquer  the 
world,  respect  power  and  they  respect 
strength,  and  they  have  nothing  but ''con- 
tempt for  weakneas,  they  have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  thoae  who  are  naive  in  dealing 
with  them.  So,  if  America  is  to  keep  the 
peace,  if  we  are  to  extend  freedom,  we  must 
first  start  by  seeing  to  it  that  America  re- 
mains as  she  is  today,  the  strongest  nation 
In  the  world  militarily  and  that  we  will  pay 
the  cost  to  see  that  America  retains  this  mili- 
tary strength.  [Applause.] 

Thx  Obkat  Dxbatz 
Washimctok  Dailt  Nrws. 

September  22,  1980. 
Quettion    No-   2:    In    wtiat    circumatancea 
tcould  you  recoffnize  Red  China? 

KKPLT    ST    UCHAmD    M.    NIXON 

Recognition  of  Communist  China  and  sup- 
port for  her  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions must  wait  for  a  basic  change  in  her 
foreign  policy.  As  long  as  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists continue  their  present  hoatlle  and 
aggressive  policies  toward  the  free  world  and 
refuse  to  live  in  peace  with  the  family  of 
nations  there  can  be  no  question  of  our 
r?cognlzing  them. 

At  the  present  time.  Chinese  Communist 
policies  are  the  opposite  of  what  we  woiild 
find  acceptable  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
diplomatic  relations.  The  Red  armies  are 
seeking  every  opportunity  to  stir  up  world 
tensions  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their 
aggressive  ambitions.  For  example,  there  Is 
the  Chinese  Communist  aggression  against 
the  United  Nations  in  Korea,  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  In  Tibet,  the  attacks 
along  the  Indian  border.  Pelplng's  cry  that 
she  wlU  expel  the  United  States  from  the 
Western  Pacific  by  force,  and  the  continued 
insistence  that  Red  China  has  the  "right "  to 
seize  Taiwan  (FOTmosa)  by  force. 

Some  ask  why  we  do  not  recognize  Com- 
munist China  so  that  we  can  begin  talking 
with  her  and  perhaps  settle  our  diSerencee. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  recognize  Red 
China  or  support  her  admission  to  the  United 
Nations  In  order  to  communicate  with  her. 
We  can  do  this  through  channels  which  al- 
ready exist.  Even  now  we  are  negotiating  at 
Warsaw  with  the  Red  Chinese  dlplomaU  for 
the  release  of  Americans  the  Communist 
Chinese  bold  prisoner. 

Others  say  we  should  change  our  attitude 
toward  Communist  China.  Perhaps,  they  say. 
If  we  extended  recognition  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist* would  be  mollified  *"il  would 
abandon  their  aggreeslve  foreign  policies. 
Such  thinking  is  based  on  a  serious  miscon- 
ception of  the  Communist  character  and 
Intentions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JtmttKH     BT     TRX.    ViCX     PRKSmKNT     AT     THE 

FuuKTu  Anndal  Conixbkncx  of  thx  Maga- 

KNK  PUBLISHXaS  ASSOCIATION 

CoMMODou  Horn.. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  28,  1960. 
Mr.  CowLxs  (Cowles  Magazines,  Inc.,  chair- 
man). Mr.  Vice  President,  I  hate  to  ask  you 
tough  questions  this  early  m  the  day.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  know  very  Uttle  about  what  is 
happemng  in  Red  China.  I  think  this  audi- 
ence would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  tell 
us  what  you  feel  is  happening  In  Red  China, 
what  you  feel  the  present  relationships  are 
between  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  under  what  circumstances  would  you 
favor  admitting  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations? 

Vice  President  NtxoN.  Well,  first,  my  ob- 
servations with  regard  to  what  is  happening 
in  Red  China  would  not  be  worth  much 
more  than  those  on  this  panel.  I.  of  course, 
do  have  access  to  intelligence  lnforma.tlon. 
but  the  Information  we  have  from  Red  China 
is  limited  and,  of  course,  it  Is  mixed. 

I  would  say  that  looking  at  that  informa- 
tion, considering  the  other  types  of  informa- 
tion that  we  get  In  addition  to  intelligence 
information,  that  these  are  the  conclusions 
that  I  would  arrive  at :  Red  China  has  a  very 
dedicated,  aggressive  Communist  leadership 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of 
communism. 

I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  to  Indicate 
the  difference  between  the  Communist  lead- 
ership of  Red  China  and  the  Ctxnmunlst 
leadoYhip  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  their  at- 
titude toward  the  use  of  war  as  a  means  ol 
accomplishing  the  Communist  objective  of 
world  domination. 

Now.  there's  no  disagreement  whatever 
between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Mao  Tse- 
timg  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  commu- 
nism must  conquer  the  world  and  will.  They 
beUeve  it  will.  They  believe  It  must,  and 
they  will  use  any  means  to  accomplish  that 
end. 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  however,  In  recent  years, 
particularly  the  last  3  or  4  years,  has  Uken 
the  line,  as  we  all  know,  of  saying  that  they 
do  not  have  to  restHt  to  the  use  of  force 
and  that  they  wlU  not  resort  to  the  use  of 
force.  In  fact,  he  has  even  at  times  Indi- 
cated that,  and  that  they  can  and  will  ac- 
complish their  objective  through  what  he 
calls  peaceful  competition  between  the  two 
systems,  communism  and  the  system  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Mao  Tse-tung.  on  the  other  hand. 
does  not  go  along  with  this  philosophy.  He 
says  that,  In  a  nutshell,  after  the  First  World 
War  we  had  the  arrival  on  the  International 
scene  of  the  Communist  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  After  the  Second  World  War. 
he  said  the  result  was  the  extension  of  com- 
munism to  over  600  million  people  and  a 
third  of  the  earth's  world  population.  He  goes 
further  and  says  that  after  the  third  world 
war.  It  may  be  that  communism  will  domi- 
nate the  world. 

Now.  when  we  look  at  this  almost  dia- 
bolical reasoning,  here  is  what  he  is  saying: 
He  Is  saying  that  China  with  Its  tremendous 
population  does  not  fear  a  third  world  war, 
that  It  would  think  that  they  believe  that 
a  third  world  war  might  result  In  Communist 
domination  of  the  world  and,  whUe,  of 
course,  they  would  suffer  more,  and  the 
end  result  would  be  the  extension  of  com- 
munism and  not  the  extension  of  freedom. 
That  brings  us  to  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Mao  Tte-tung  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev at  the  present  time.  When  I  use  these 
two  names,  incidentally.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
trying  to  downgrade  other  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders,  who  may  be  more  influential 
or  as  influential  as  Mao  Tse-tung  at  the 
present  time,  but  the  basic  difference  Is  in 
their  aUltude  toward  what  means  commu- 
nism WlU  use  to  dominate  the  world,  and 
we  find  here  afaln  that  Khrushchev  Is  Inslst- 
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Ing  on  following  the  line  of  so-called  peace- 
ful competition.  He  follows  that  line  because 
one,  he  knows  the  terrible  power  of  tbt 
atomic  weafKms  and  he  respects  our  power 
despite  what  those  who  downgrade  our  povw 
Indicate  he  thinks  oif  It. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Khrushchev  hon- 
esUy  bellevee,  I  think,  that  he  wlU  accom- 
pUah  more  through  peaceful  means  than  be 
would  through  war  In  extending  commu. 
nism. 

As  Adenauer  said  to  me  when  he  was  over 
here,  Khrushchev  does  want  to  rule  the 
world,  but  he  doesn't  want  to  rule  the  world 
of  ruined  cities  and  dead  bodies.  He  wants 
to  rule  live  people.  But  Mao  Tse-tung  looks 
at  it  differently.  So,  we  find  here  a  basic 
Ideological  conflict  going  on  among  Com- 
munist leaders  who  do  not  follow  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's thoughts  on  peaceful  coexlst«ioe, 
at  least  as  far  as  words  are  concerned;  but,' 
nevertheless,  compared  to  Mao  Tse-tung"* 
thoughts,  extremely  peaceful;  and  this, 
therefore,  has  resulted  In  Ideological  conflict 
between  the  two. 

Now,  can  we  base  our  policy  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  conflict  wUl  result  In  a 
split?  Here  you  have  a  very  great  disagree- 
ment In  the  International  community.  There 
are  those  who  beUeve  on  our  side  that  we 
can  assume  that  China  and  Ctommunlst  Rus- 
sia are  Inevitably  going  to  break  apart  and 
that  the  line  of  U.S.  policy  and  free-world 
policy  should  be  to  drive  them  apart. 

Now,  two  comments  on  that  pomt;  Any 
obvious  attempts  to  drive  them  apart  would 
be  counter  productive  as  we  can  well  see,  be- 
cause they  are  bound  together  by  a  strong 
Ideological  bond,  that  Is,  the  Communist  ide- 
ology, like  any  religion,  binds  them  together 
and  m  some  respects  binds  them  together 
more  than  any  religion  has  ever  bound  peo- 
ple together  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

And  so  I  say  to  base  oxa  policy  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they're  going  to  break  apart 
would  be  an  error. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  final  point:  What, 
then,  should  be  our  attitude  toward  recog- 
nizing Communist  China  and  admitting  it  to 
the  United  Nations? 

It  has  been  my  position — it  is  now  and  It 
will  continue  to  be  In  the  future,  until  cir- 
cumstances change — that  we  would  make  a 
very  great  mistake  to  change  our  position  on 
recognition  of  Red  China  to  the  UJI.  or  ad- 
mitting to  the  U.N.  or  recognizing  it,  and  the 
two  must  and  would  go  together,  I  believe. 

The  reason  is.  when  we  look  at  the  UJ*.. 
for  example,  that  Red  China  simply  does  not 
qualify  to  belong  to  an  organization  which. 
In  its  charter  says  membership.  In  effect,  U 
open  to  peace-loving  nations. 

You  can  read  a  statement  every  day  in  the 
papers  that  Mao  Tse-tung  or  the  Peoples' 
Dally  Ln  Communist  China,  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  not  a  peace-loving 
nation.  They  are  In  an  aggressive  posture  to- 
ward the  United  Nations  In  Korea  today. 
They  are  engaging  In  an  aggression,  both  in- 
direct and  direct,  all  over  southeast  Asia  at 
the  present  time.  To  admit  this  coimtry, 
which  In  addition  to  these  things  as  far  u 
the  United  States  Is  concerned — is  also 
holding  prisoners,  violating  all  the  Interna- 
tional laws,  as  far  as  we  concerned,  to  admit 
this  country  to  the  U.N.,  to  recognize  It,  to 
raise  It  to  the  level  of  a  respectable  member 
of  the  world  community  would  have  the  ef- 
fect, I  think,  of  violating,  first,  basic  moral 
concepts,  and,  second,  it  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  spreading  the  Chinese  Communist  in- 
fiuence  through  the  balance  of  Asia. 

Now,  what  should  our  attitude  be  toward 
the  future?  Our  attitude  should  not  be  rigid. 
We  cannot  and  should  not  say  we  wlU  new 
recognize  the  Government  that  rules  owe 
this  tremendous  land  mass  in  Asia  and  tb* 
Oovemment  which  also  rulee  over  600  mil- 
lion people,  but  we  must  say.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  moral  leadership  In  the  world,  M 
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the  United  Nations  is  to  mean  anything,  we 
must  say  that  this  Oovemment  cannot  be 
admitted  to  the  U.N.,  that  we  will  not  recog- 
nize it,  and  elevate  it  to  the  position  of  re- 
spectability, until  it  changes  Its  policy  of 
aggression  toward  the  free  nations  and  to- 
ward the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world. 
Once  it  changes  Its  policies  of  aggression, 
then  we  can  consider  recognizing  It.  Until  it 
does  that,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take. 

RXMARKS  or  ViCX  PKKSmXNT  NiXON 

PoKORAM  UNTVzasrrr, 
Bronx  Gym.,  New  York  City.  October  5, 1960. 

And  that  Is  true  of  all  American  audiences 
throughout  the  country.  Our  concern  Is  the 
same:  How  do  we  keep  our  freedom?  How 
do  we  extend  It?  How  do  we  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world? 

Turning  to  this  point,  and  looking  first  at 
the  chadlenge,  there  are  some  obvious  con- 
clusions on  which  we  would  all  agree.  First, 
knowing  the  man  who  is  the  symbol  of  the 
opposition  to  peace  and  freedom,  the  one 
who  challenges  It,  knowing  the  man,  we  can 
reach  only  one  conclusion  as  to  what  kind 
of  policies  are  effective  in  dealing  with  him. 
What  does  he  want?  He  wants  to  conquer 
the  world.  What  means  will  he  use  to  do 
It?  Any  means. 

He  would  prefer  to  do  It  without  war,  as  he 
said  over  and  over  again,  although  his  Chi- 
nese colleague,  Mao  Tse-tung,  says  that  he, 
as  far  as  he  Is  concerned,  would  use  war, 
because  he,  Mao  Tse-tung,  points  to  the  fact 
that  after  the  First  World  War  came  the 
Soviet  Union,  after  the  Second  World  War 
came  the  expansion  of  communism  to  many 
more  countries  and  approximately  a  billion 
people  In  the  world,  and  after  the  third  world 
war  the  whole  world  will  be  Communist.  This 
is  Mao  Tse-tung's  reasoning,  reasoning  which 
Khrushchev  at  the  moment  apparently — and 
we  hopefully  say — Is  not  following. 

But.  nevertheless,  make  no  mistake: 
whether  he  says  peaceful  coexistence,  peace- 
ful competition,  whatever  he  says,  he  is  deter- 
mined to  conquer  the  world.  He  believes  that 
communism  should  rule  the  world.  This  we 
know  and.  therefore,  the  line  of  American 
policy,  of  free  world  policy.  Is  very  clear.  We 
do  not  want  to  conquer  the  world.  We  do  not 
want  to  Impose  our  system  on  anybody  else. 
We  have  fought  3  wars  In  the  last  50  years. 
We  haven't  had  an  acre  of  territory  out  of 
It.  We  haven't  gotten  an  economic  conces- 
sion. We  have  fought  these  wars — for  what? 
Only  so  that  others  might  have  what  we  en- 
Joy — Independence,  the  right  of  people  to  be 
free,  the  right  of  the  world  to  live  at  peace. 
This  is  what  America  wants,  but  this  Is  not 
what  he  wants.  This  Is  what  our  allies  In  the 
world  want,  but  it  Is  not  what  he  wants. 

Speech  of  Vice  President  Nixon 
Mormon  Tabernacle. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  October  10,  1960. 

Let  me  say  this.  All  of  these  suggestions 
are  made  by  men  of  good  will.  All  of  them 
are  made  by  men  who  want  peace.  The  trou- 
ble Is  that  they  are  mads  by  men  who  do 
not  understand  what  peace  demands  when 
you  are  dealing  with  a  man  like  Khrushchev 
or  Mao  Tse-tung,  because  In  deaillng  with 
men  like  this  whenerver  you  make  a  conces- 
sion to  them  which  they  do  not  deserve.  It 
only  whets  their  appetite,  it  doesn't  satisfy 
It.  It  Is  not  the  road  to  peace.  It  is  the  road 
to  war  or  the  road  to  s\irrender  or  both. 

So  that  is  why  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  difficult  as  it  may  be,  must 
always  stand  firm,  willing  to  concede  if  we 
get  something  in  return,  but  never  willing  to 
give  up  principle  or  territory  unless  we  are 
getting  something  in  payment  for  it. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  policy  which  will  work. 
It  is  the  only  kind  of  policy  which  I  think 
can  be  adopted  in  meeting  the  Communist 
threat  in  the  diplomatic  area. 
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But  people  say,  "But,  Mr.  Nixon,  we  want 
peace."  And  my  answer  is  you're  not  going  to 
get  peace,  and  you're  not  going  to  get  free- 
dom by  naive  statements  which  In  effect  In- 
vite the  Communists  to  take  over  anywhere, 
at  any  time. 

You  recall  the  television  debate  when  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  said,  "We  ought  to  take  these 
two  little  Islands  off  of  Formosa,  and  near 
the  Chinese  mainland,  and  we  should  give 
them  up."  In  effect,  force  our  Nationalist 
allies  to  give  them  up.  And,  appau^ently,  the 
Implication  of  his  remark  was  that  if  we  did 
that  we  wouldn't  get  into  a  war  about  these 
two  Islands.  And  now,  of  late,  he  has  used  the 
contemptuous  phrase  "These  are  a  couple  of 
worthless  rocks  in  the  Pacific."  And  so  we'll 
give  them  up.  "Worthless  rocks."  Just  a  few 
people.  But  may  I  say  that  kind  of  woolly 
thinking  Is  dangerous  for  Americans,  it's 
dangerous  for  world  peace.  You  know  what 
we  have  to  realize.  We  can't  run  backward 
and  win  over  communism,  and  we  have  to 
win  over  communism,  and  not  Just  hold  the 
line  against  communism  around  the  wwld. 
I  Applause.) 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  oppKise  hand- 
ing over  to  the  Communists  1  Inch  of  free 
territory.  And  I  want  to  say  why.  It's  because 
I'm  for  peace,  and  for  freedom  that  I  oppoee 
banding  it  over.  Because  when  you  hand  over 
the  territory.  It  does  not  lead  to  peace.  It  does 
not  lead,  certainly,  to  freedom,  It  gives  It  up. 
But  It  leads  either  to  war  or  surrender,  or 
both.  And  that  Is  why  we  must  stand  for 
freedom.  We  must  not  give  an  inch  of  ter- 
rit<M-y,  as  I  have  indicated. 

In  1953,  I  think  the  Americaji  people  said 
once  and  for  all  that  they  were  tired  of  pol- 
icies that  had  led  to  the  war  In  Korea.  I 
think  they  left  them.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
mount  an  offensive  for  freedom,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  not  to  return  to 
a  policy  of  retreat  and  defeat.  But  then,  I 
know  what  some  of  you  may  have  read  the 
statement,  "but  these  two  Islands  over  here 
are  indefensible."  My  friends.  If  the  test  of 
what  America  will  defend  Is  whether  an  area 
Is  defensible  or  not,  may  I  say  that  we  had 
better  get  off  of  the  face  of  the  globe.  What 
about  Berlin?  Berlin — there  Isn't  even  16 
miles  as  there  is  between  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
and  the  Communists  there.  The  Communists 
completely  surround  It.  From  a  military 
standpoint  It's  completely  cut  off  from  the 
communications  except  by  air  ?vlth  otir  own 
forces.  And  yet,  I  say  to  you,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  simply  because  Berlin  is 
tremendously  difficult  to  defend,  are  not  go- 
ing to  say  in  advance  we're  going  to  give  up 
this  island  of  freedom  with  2.500,000  Ger- 
mans. We  can't  do  that.  The  people  of  free 
Berlin — because  if  we  give  up  freedom  there, 
then  it  will  mean  that  they  will  simply  ask 
for  more,  and  It  will  go  so  on  down  the  line. 
(Applause.) 

All  thAt  I  can  say  in  conclusion  is  that  this 
soothing  sirup  kind  of  talk:  Give  up  the  little 
islands.  Let  the  Communists  have  it  and 
than  we'll  have  peace.  Maybe  the  Senator 
may  believe,  or  his  advisers  may  believe  that 
this  Is  a  cheap  and  easy  way  to  keep  peace. 
That  It  might  advance  his  candidacy.  I  Just 
want  to  say  one  thing  very  clearly  today.  I 
have  seen  the  world.  I  have  seen  what  com- 
munism does  to  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. I  have  seen  a  quarter  of  a  million  Polee 
In  the  streets  of  Warsaw,  half  of  them  cry- 
ing with  tears  running  down  their  cheeks 
when  my  wife  and  I  drove  through  the 
streets  because  we  represented  freedom  to 
a  people  who  wanted  freedom  and  dldnt 
have  it.  I  have  seen  what  It  means.  I  know 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  I  think  I  know  what  his  col- 
league Mao  TK-tung  is  also  like.  And  I  know 
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as  I  stand  here  that  the  road  to  war,  the  road 
to  surrender  is  the  very  kind  at  woolly  think- 
ing which  says  "Just  a  couple  of  rocks  in  the 
Pacific.  Let  them  go.  This  wlU  bring  lu 
peace." 

And  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  tonight,  that 
regardless  of  the  political  consequences  I  in- 
tend to  fight  at  every  opportunity  any  re- 
turn to  the  naive  and  wooUy  policies  which 
led  to  the  loss  of  China  and  to  the  war  In 
Korea.  And  I'm  going  to  do  it  throughout. 
[Applause.) 

My  time  is  up.  and  I  again  express  my 
appreciation  to  you.  But  may  I  conclude 
with  this  last,  word.  I  have  spoken  of  our 
military  strength,  our  economic  strength, 
the  necessity  for  a  firm  diplomacy.  I  am 
convinced  that  that  kind  of  leadership  can 
keep  the  peace  without  surrender.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that's  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  re- 
spects. And  we  must  have  that  from  him. 
But,  my  friends,  we  need  more  than  that  to 
win  this  striiggle.  And  that  means  that  we 
need  idealism,  a  flaming  Idealism.  I  saw  every 
place  I  went  in  Russia  signs  "Work  for  the 
victory  of  communism."  We  have  to  realize 
In  this  country  what  America  really  stands 
for.  You  know  what  it  is?  Not  Just  military 
might,  and  economic  strength,  but  for  great 
Ideals  that  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
world  180  years  ago.  Our  faith  in  God.  Our 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  all  men.  Our  belief 
that  the  rights  that  men  have,  the  rights 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  that  these  rights 
come  from  God,  that  they  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  them  by  men.  Our  belief  that  the 
rights  that  Americans  have  for  freedom  be- 
long not  Just  to  ourselves,  but  to  the  whole 
world.  These  things  we  must  feel  deeply,  we 
must  believe  deeply.  And  these  beliefs  must 
come  not  Just  from  my  stating  It.  they  must 
come  from  the  heaits  and  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple. They  must  be  developed  in  the  churches, 
in  the  schools,  in  the  homes  of  America. 

Partial    Transcript    op    R»MA»»ca    or    Vice 
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Now,  if  I  could  turn  to  one  other  point, 
the  most  important  one,  and  I  will  be  fin- 
ished. What  is  more  important  than  Jobs 
and  progress  and  these  things  that  I  have 
been  mentioning?  Well,  of  course,  you  know 
what  it  is.  It's  Jiist  being  around  to  enjoy 
it,  because  we  can  have  the  best  Jobs  and 
medical  care  and  housing  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  that  we  can  Imagine,  and  if  we 
aren't  around,  we're  not  going  to  know  It, 
so,  the  most  important  qualification  of  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  must  be 
this:  Is  he  the  man  best  qualified,  by  experi- 
ence, by  Judgment,  by  background,  to  keep 
the  peace,  keep  it  without  siurender  of  prin- 
ciple or  territory? 

This  is  the  great  test,  and  I  ask  you  to 
apply  It. 

Now,  looking  at  this  Issue,  let  me  tell  you 
that  If  we're  going  to  keep  the  peace,  we 
must  understand  the  men  who  threaten  it. 
Now.  my  colleague  and  I,  Cabot  Lodge,  know 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  We  have  sat  opposite  him 
at  the  conference  table.  We  know  what  kind 
of  a  man  he  Is.  I  believe  we  know  how  to  deal 
with  him  and  how  not  to  deal  with  him.  I 
can  say,  too,  that  looking  at  this  man — and 
I  use  him  as  an  example,  because  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  the  Chinese,  the  other  Communists 
are  like  him — their  phUosophlee  are  all  the 
same — there's  one  thing  we  must  remember 
above  everything  else. 

If  we  want  peace,  if  we  want  peace  with- 
out surrender,  we  must  remember  that  In 
dealing  with  the  Communists,  they  under- 
stand only  strength  and  firmness.  They  have 
contempt  for  weakness  militarily,  and  they 
have  contempt  for  weakness  diplomatically. 
And  if  you  want  peace,  there  miut  be 
strength. 
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L«t  me  spell  It  out.  Flnt,  then,  this  meaiu 
Amarlcft  bks  to  be  the  strongest  nation  In 
ttie  world  militarily.  We  are  today,  and  we're 
going  to  stay  that  way,  and  we're  got  to  pay 
whatever  Is  neceesary,  and  I  pledge  that  we 
will  do  this,  because  we  miist  never  be  In  a 
position  where  the  ecemles  of  peace  can  say: 
"We're  looking  down  the  throat  of  an  Ameri- 
can President.  We  can  blackmail  him  at  the 
conference  table." 

So.  one,  America  must  be  strong  militarily. 
Two,  we  must  b3  firm  diplomatically.  You 
beard  an  argument  last  night  on  the  tele- 
Ttslon  about  the  situation  out  In  the  For- 
mosa Straits,  about  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  a 
very  complicated  situation,  it  would  seem, 
but  not  as  complicated  as  It  really  appeared 
when  you  analyze  the  facts. 

Five  years  ago  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtee,  a  resolution 
giving  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  discretion  and  the  power  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  country  to  defend  For- 
mosa and  to  answer  and  retaliate  against 
any  attack  which  was  directed  to  Formosa, 
an  aUy  of  the  United  States. 

Durtng  the  course  of  the  debate,  an 
amendment  was  introduced  by  well-inten- 
tioned people,  one  supported  by  my  oppo- 
nent. Only  13  Senators  voted  for  It,  a  mi- 
nority of  even  the  Democrats,  as  well  as  a 
minority  of  the  Republicans,  an  amendment 
which  said:  Defend  Formosa,  Mr.  President, 
but  we  say  draw  a  line.  Don't  Include  two 
free  Islands,  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  You  can't 
use  the  forces  of  the  United  States  to  defend 
those  Islands.  You  must  draw  a  line  and 
say  only  use  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
when  Formosa  itself  la  under  attack. 

Walter  George,  the  great  Democrat,  who 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  the  last  word  In  that  debate 
said:  "We  cannot  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  We  cannot  say  to 
him  that  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
have  to  wait  until  the  Commiinlsts  have 
set  foot  on  Formosa." 

As  he  well  pointed  out.  we  must  never  be 
In  a  position  where  we  Invite  an  attack  by 
the  Communists  by  surrendering  to  them  at 
the  point  of  a  gun  territory  which  is  free. 
Now.  let  me  give  you  a  lesson  of  history. 
The  lesson  of  history  U  this:  Where  a  dicta- 
tor Is  concerned — and  this  is  true  of  a  Fas- 
cist, a  Nazi,  a  Communist,  a  bully,  any  kind 
of  a  dictator — you  must  never  surrender 
to  him  at  the  point  of  threat,  because  when 
you  do.  it  doesn't  satisfy  him.  It  Just  en- 
courages him  to  ask  for  more.  Remember 
Hitler?  First,  it  was  the  Rhlneland;  then  It 
was  Austria;  then  it  was  Danzig:  then  it  was 
Sudetenland.  and  all  over  the  world  people 
said.  "Don't  fight  for  this:  don't  fight  for 
that:  this  U  all  Hitler  wants." 

And  he  said  that  was  all  be  wanted,  and 
yet.  eventually,  every  time  we  gave  In  he 
wanted  more  and  more  and  more,  until  finally 
he  wanted  something  that  we  had  to  fight 
for.  and  war  resulted. 

So.  the  well-intentioned  people  who  said, 
"Look,  we  won't  defend  this;  we  wont  de- 
fend that;  we'U  telng  on  war" — they  were 
adopting  the  policy  that  led  to  war.  rather 
than  the  one  that  avoided  it. 

It's  the  same  today.  Whenever  a  President 
of  the  United  Stetes.  whenever  the  people 
of  this  country  aay  to  a  Communist  dictator 
"Look,  we  rule  out  this  part  of  the  free  world; 
we  wUl  not  defend  thU  part  of  the  free 
world;  we're  g<Hng  to  telegraph  In  advance 
and  tell  you,  'took,  don't  worry  about  this: 
If  you  will  Just  leave  thla  alone,' "  what's 
going  to  happen?  It's  going  to  encourage 
them  to  aay.  "WeU,  if  we  got  away  with 
blackmaU  and  threats  In  this  case,  we  might 
try  It  again,"  and  they  wUI  back  up  again 
and  again  and  again. 

I  aay  to  you,  my  friends,  we  tried  that  tn 
Korea.  You  remember  Secretary  Acheson? 
He  said  we  won't  defend  Korea,  and  a  lot  o< 
people,  I  know,  thought  In  January  of  1960 
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this  means  we're  not  going  to  get  In  war  In 
Korea,  but  the  CcHnmunlsts  took  him  at  his 
word.  They  marched  In  in  June  of  that  year, 
and  35,000  American  boys  died  and  paid 
the  price  of  diplomatic  stupidity  and  blun- 
dering, and  we're  not  going  to  do  it  again. 
We're  not  going  to  make  that  mistake  again. 

What  I  am  saying  here  today  is  that  when 
we  stand  firmly  against  the  blackmaU, 
against  the  threats  of  a  dictator,  we  are 
standing  for  peace.  We  are  not  taking  the 
course  of  war.  And  that's  exactly  the  point 
we  have  got  to  have  In  mind. 

And  when  the  well  Intentloned.  but  the 
naive,  people  say,  "Turn  this  over;  turn 
that  over,"  they  say,  "because  we  want 
peace,"  remember,  they  think  they're  for 
peace,  but  actually  they're  advocating  the 
very  policy  that  will  bring  war,  because  It  en- 
courages the  dictator  to  take  what  he  wants. 

I  was  Just  in  the  poUce  station  In  here, 
incidentally,  talking  to  various  people.  I  saw 
on  the  wall  a  little  line,  not  new.  You've 
heard  It.  "Crime  doesn't  pay."  That's  true  of 
criminals  domestically.  In  other  words.  If 
crime  paid,  the  criminals  would  be  encour- 
aged to  do  more  and  more  and  more,  but  be- 
cause we've  got  police  stations  that  say  crime 
doesnt  pay,  the  criminal  la  discouraged. 

Now,  In  International  affairs,  it's  exactly 
the  same  thing.  The  Chinese  Ooaununlsts  at 
the  present  time  are  international  criminals. 
They're  threatening  us  in  Formosa.  They're 
threatening  free  people  In  Korea.  You  know 
what  they  did  to  "Hbet.  And,  so,  we  have  got 
to  tell  all  of  those  who  are  Intetnatlonal 
criminals,  and  that  Is  who  use  force  to  ex- 
tend their  aggression,  that  crime  doesn't  pay; 
because.  If  It  does  pwiy,  they're  going  to  use 
it.  It's  Just  as  simple  as  that. 

So.  that's  really  what  we're  fa»ifcHTig  about 
here.  We're  announcing  to  the  world  that 
America,  a  strong,  free  country,  does  not 
want  war.  We're  strong  because  we  want 
peace,  not  because  we  want  war.  We're  firm, 
not  because  we  want  to  fight  over  a  couple 
of  Islands,  but  because  we  know  that  if  we 
indicate  that  crime  will  pay,  we're  going  to 
get  Into  blackmail  and  Into  threats  and  if 
we  let  them  have  it,  this  is  going  to  lead  to 
war. 

So,  I  say  to  you  today :  We  have  learned  our 
lesson.  We  learned  it  with  Hitler.  We  learned 
It  In  Korea,  and,  therefore,  the  kind  of  pol- 
icy that  Cabot  Lodge  and  I  stand  for  la  the 
kind  of  policy  that  the  President  has  fol- 
lowed, it  has  worked  for  5  years,  and  we 
say  this  is  not  the  time  to  change  the  course 
that  the  President  has  followed,  in  which  the 
President  has,  In  effect,  said:  "We  wUl  de- 
fend this  area  and  we  are  not  going  to  write 
off  any  part  of  this  area  In  advance,  and  we 
wUl  defend  Formosa  and  will  answer  any  at- 
tack directed  toward  it." 

Pastial    TaANscRipr    of    Remarks    or    Vrat 
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And.  so.  I  want  to  say  here  today  why 
strength  and  firmness  are  principles  of 
peace — principles  of  peace. 

Now,  let's  look  first  at  strength.  The  Unit- 
ed States  today  is  the  strongest  nation  in 
the  world.  It's  got  to  retn&ln  the  strongest 
nation  In  the  world.  We've  got  to  pay  any- 
thing that's  necessary  to  do  It.  We  have  got 
to  pay  anything  that's  necessary  to  do  It, 
and  I  can  asstve  you  that  if  I  have  any- 
thing to  say  about,  if  there  Is  any  doubt 
on  any  score,  whether  It's  In  the  case  of  the 
daterrent  or  striking  power  or  anything  that 
we  want  that  is  naoesssry  to  maintain  abso- 
lute level  of  superiority,  that  will  come  first, 
first  above  ererything,  first  above  tha  desire 
to  cut  taxes,  to  cut  the  debt,  anything  else. 
Why  do  I  say  that.  I.  a  Quaker,  oomlng 
from  a  line  of  peo^e  who  fetf  so  strongly 
the  other  way,  or,  at  least,  they  seem  to? 
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111  tell  you  why.  Because  I  know  that 
we're  the  guardian  of  peace.  I  know  that 
when  there  are  men  In  the  world  on  ths 
loose  who  are  not  for  what  we  are,  who 
are  out  to  conquer  the  world,  by  any  rtMmn 
If  neceesary.  by  war.  If  possible,  by  any 
means,  if  neceesary.  including  war,  and  Mi^ 
Tse-tung  says  that  over  and  over  again  even 
now.  He  says  a  ttiird  world  war  might  bring 
a  Communist  world.  When  you're  confronted 
with  people  like  that,  we  have  to  have  a 
strong  force  which  can  be  a  guardian  of 
peace.  Why?  So  long  as  we  are  stronger  than 
they  are,  this  deters  them  from  using  their 
power.  (1)  either  to  start  a  war,  or  (2)  wl^t 
Is  more  likely,  using  It  for  blackmail  pxir- 
poees  at  the  conference  table,  and  say,  "Look, 
unless  you  do  this  or  that  or  the  other 
thing,  we  might  do  something." 

So,  we  must  never  have  a  position  when 
a  President,  Democrat  or  Republican,  ever 
goes  to  a  conference  table,  where  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev or  anybody  else  can  say,  "I'm  look- 
ing down  your  throat."  That's  why  Amer- 
ican strength  is  essential. 


ExoESPTS  Prom  Transcript  or  Spekcb  of 
Vice  President 
World  Newspaper  Forum, 

Beverly-Hilton  Hotel. 

Los  Angeles.  Calet., 

October  14, 1960. 
We  speak,  for  example,  of  the  leaders  In 
Moeoow.  We  can  look  also  to  the  leaders  In 
Communist  China.  Their  aim,  of  course,  ]b 
not  the  offshore  islands.  Their  aim  is  not 
Formosa.  Their  aim  is  the  world,  and  we 
must  constantly  keep  this  in  mind  as  we 
make  any  decisions  or  any  statements  with 
regard  to  what  we  should  do. 


KxcERPTs  Prom  Transcript  or  Vice  Presideki 

Nixon's  Speech 

Pair  Grounds  Pavilion. 

Tulsa,  Okla., 
October  15, 1960. 
And  now  one  other  point.  In  addition  to 
this  economic  struggle  that  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  and  the  military  struggle,  there  Is 
another  phase  of  it  that  Is  more  Important 
and  perhaps  more  decisive — I  believe  mow 
decisive — and  that's  the  struggle  for  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  and  the  souls  of  men. 
I  know  that  when  you  think  of  a  man  like 
Khrushchev  or  Mao  Tse-tung.  a  man  who 
does  not  believe  in  God,  a  man  who  has  no 
ideals,  you  think:  What  In  the  world  will  It 
do  for  us  to  talk  about  the  things  we  be- 
lieve in  In  the  world?  How  can  Ideals  stand 
up  against  military  might  and  economic 
productivity? 


Partial  Transcript  or  Remarks  or  Vici 
President  Nixon 
War  Memorial  AtrMTORiuM. 

BtJrrALo,  N.Y., 
October  17.  1960. 

And  then  there  is  Just  one  other  point 
along  the  same  line.  You  have  heard  a  lot 
about  the  recognition  of  Communist  China 
and  admitting  it  to  the  U.N.,  and  yesterday 
Mr.  Kennedy  Indicated  that  he  opposed  its 
present  admission  to  the  U.N.,  and  yet  only 
a  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  Is  his  top 
foreign  poUcy  adviser,  or  at  least  who  U  al- 
leged to  be  one  of  them,  said  that  he  would 
consider  favoring  a  deal  under  which  we 
wotild  trade  admitting  Communist  China  to 
the  UJJ.  in  favor  of  a  guarantee  for  For- 
mosa. 

Now  that's  trading  one  horse  for  one  rab- 
bit, because  Formosa  Is  already  free,  and 
Communist  China  isn't  in  the  UJ».,  and  If 
we're  elected,  it  wont  get  into  the  U.N.  until 
It  changes  its  poUcles  with  regard  to— I  aay 
to  you  tonight  it  Isnt  enough  for  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  to  say  that  he  per- 
sonally opposes  Its  admission.  The  people  are 
entitled  to  know  whether  he  sgrees  with  bli 
foreign  policy  adviser,  and  I  again  say  that 
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he  would  disavow  this  statnnent,  because 
certainly  It  Isnt  possible  and  It  lent  good 
for  his  foreign  policy  adviser  t»  say  one 
thing  on  a  critical  Issue  and  for  him  tn  say 

another. 


Speech,  Richabd  M.  Nixon,  American 
Lecion    Convention 
Miami.  Fla.,  October  18,  1960. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  related 
subject,  the  subject  of  our  relations  with 
Communist  China.  Here  again  we  have  well- 
intentioned  people  In  this  country  who  sug- 
gest "Why  cant  we  find  a  formula  by  which 
this  country  of  over  600  million  people  can 
be  brought  Into  the  community  of  nations?" 
And  the  line  goes  something  like  this:  "If 
we  got  Communist  China  Into  the  United 
Nations,  then  they  might  develop  along  more 
civilized   terms." 

Well,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  the  United 
Nations  was  not  set  up  to  be  a  reformatory — 
and  that's  a  good  answer  to  that.  But,  sec- 
ondly, I  should  also  point  to  the  effect  the 
United  Nations  has  had  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  got  in  because  it 
was  a  charter  member.  Certainly  It  has  not 
had  too  much  effect  in  making  them  abide 
by  the  rules  of  the  game. 

But  beyond  that,  let's  look  at  the  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made,  and  here  again 
we  can  get  some  guidance  to  the  future. 

Two  weeks  ago  It  was  suggested  that  we 
should  change  our  policy  toward  Communist 
China  and  that  we'd  make  a  trade.  We  woxiid 
trade  our  supp>ort — we  would  give  them  sup- 
port for  admission  to  the  United  Nations — 
for  a  guarantee  by  them  that  Formosa,  our 
ally,  would  be  free. 

Now  of  course,  as  all  of  you  can  quickly 
see,  that's  one  horse  for  one  rabbit.  Formosa 
Is  already  free,  and  all  we  would  be  doing 
would  be  taking  a  worthless  guarantee  from 
a  government  which  has  certainly  never 
shown  it  Intends  to  keep  any  guarantee  of 
that  type. 

And  then  last  Sunday  another  suggestion 
was  made,  this  time  again  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  along  these  lines — that  U.N. 
membership  for  Red  China  could  be  con- 
sidered If — now  listen  carefully — If  they 
would  renounce  their  official  foreign  policy 
of  belief  in  the  Inevitability  and  the  desir- 
ability of  war  and  If  they  would  disallow 
hostility  to  the  United  Nations. 

Now  this  Is  naive  in  the  extreme  because 
It  Ignores  something  else.  When  are  we  go- 
ing to  learn  that  It  isn't  what  the  Commu- 
nists say  but  what  they  do  that  counts.  Of 
course  they  will  aay.  "If  we  say  that's  the 
price  of  admission,  they  will  renounce  wars 
as  Instruments  of  International  policy.  Of 
course,  they  will  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
United  Nations."  But  look  at  the  deeds  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  government.  That's  why 
we  oppose  their  recognition.  That's  why  we 
oppose  their  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Let  me  list  them  for  you:  Aggression  in 
Korea;  today  an  open  contempt  for  United 
Nations  resolutions;  continued  violence 
against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  free 
China  today;  ruthless  seizure  of  Tibet,  a  rule 
of  force  and  genocide  there;  today,  military 
raids  against  India  and  Nepal,  and  Illegal 
and  unprincipled  Imprisonment  of  American 
civilians,  which  we  have  been  objecting  to 
and  which  they  will  do  notlilng  about. 

I  say  today  that  to  seat  a  regime  with  this 
record  of  gangsterism,  regardless  of  what  they 
said  about  their  good  Intentions  in  the  fu- 
ture, would  make  a  mockery  of  the  peaceful 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  to  which  we 
belong. 

In  other  words,  before  the  United  States 
can  consider  United  Nations  membership  for 
an  International  outlaw,  what  It  must  do  Is 
purge  Itself  of  Itq  offenses  against  world  law 
and  against  the  principles  of  clvUlaed  be- 
havior, as  well  as  afalnst  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  I  want  to  announce  here  today 
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what  I  think  the  next  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  do  with  regard  to  tills  par- 
ticular problem. 

I  believe  this  matter  Is  so  fundamental  to 
decency  in  world  affairs  that  until  Red  China 
has  proved  her  adherence  to  these  standards 
by  her  deeds  and  not  Just  by  her  words,  the 
next  lYesldent  should  consider  a  veto,  which 
we  have  never  used,  to  be  fully  Justified  by 
the  United  States  In  the  National  Security 
Council — a  veto  of  any  effort  to  admit  a  na- 
tion that  does  not  comply,  as  Red  China  does 
not  comply. 

The  Challenge  Ahead 
[Exclusive    Interview    with    Vice    President 
Nixon  by  Patrick  Donaghy,  Catholic  World, 
November  1960] 

What  about  the  recognition  of  Red  China 
and  her  admission  to  the  UJ^.? 

Basic  changes  In  the  foreign  policy  of  Com- 
munist China  must  occur  before  we  can  sup- 
port recognition  or  United  Nations  member- 
ship for  that  country.  As  long  as  the  Chinese 
Communists  continue  their  present  hostile 
and  Eiggresslve  policies  toward  the  free  world 
and  as  long  as  they  refuse  to  live  In  peace  In 
the  family  of  nations,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  our  recognizing  them. 

Some  people  say  that  we  must  recognize 
Red  China  so  that  we  can  begin  to  talk  with 
them  about  world  problems.  Recognition  Is 
not  neceesary  for  this  purpose.  We  can  com- 
municate with  them  through  channels  that 
already  exist.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time  we 
are  negotiating  with  the  Red  Chinese  at  War- 
saw through  ovix  Ambassador  there  for  the 
release  of  American  citizens  whom  the  Red 
Chinese  hold  prisoner  on  trumped-up 
charges. 

Other  people  say  that  if  we  would  change 
our  attitude  toward  the  Chinese  Commimlsts 
perhaps  they  would  be  mollified  and  would 
abandon  their  aggressive  foreign  policies. 
This  kind  of  thinking  is  based  on  a  serious 
misunderstanding  of  the  Communist  charac- 
ter and  Intentions.  We  must  continue  our 
policy  of  firmness  without  belligerency  to- 
ward Red  China. 
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Remarks,  Vice  President  Nixon,  Port  Erie 
Airport,  Erie,  Pa.,  November  1,  1960 

You  remember  what  happened.  A  war  in 
Korea  brought  about  by  a  foolish,  naive 
lack  of  understanding  of  dictators,  of  com- 
munism. Inviting  the  very  attack  which 
csmie.  And  may  I  say  that  we're  not  going  to 
go  b€ick  to  that  kind  of  policy.  We're  going 
to  go  forward  with  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  President  Ellsenhower  has  given — firm- 
ness, strength,  and  never  surrendering  free- 
dom any  place  in  the  world  at  the  point  of  a 
gun.  And  I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  Is 
the  road  to  peace. 

You  know.  It's  so  easy  for  somebody  to  get 
up  and  say,  "Oh,  Mr.  Nixon,  why  dont  we 
give  this  away  to  the  Commimlsts?  Why 
don't  we  give  them  this,  because  we  dont 
want  a  war?" 

My  friends,  we  learned  in  dealing  with 
Hitler;  we've  learned  In  dealing  with  Stalin. 
We're  learning  now  In  dealing  with  Khru- 
shchev, with  Mao  Tse-tung,  that  when  you 
deal  with  a  dictator  the  way  to  war  is  paved 
with  that  kind  of  wishful,  woolly  thinking, 
with  the  kind  of  thinking  which  surrenders 
territory  to  them.  Why?  Because  they  doot 
want  Just  a  oouple  of  islands.  They  dont 
want  Just  Korea  or  Formosa.  They  want  the 
world.  And,  wanting  the  world,  every  time 
you  turn  something  over,  it  whets  their  ap- 
petite and  they  would  demand  more — and 
Americans  will  die  for  thait  kind  of  policy. 

Cabot  Lodge  and  I,  I  can  assure  you,  kixyw 
the  Communists.  We  know  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
We  would  never  make  the  mistake  that  was 
made  In  Korea.  We  will  keep  America  strong, 
and  we  will  keep  the  peace  without  sur- 
render, and  that's  what  we  aak  for  in  this 
campaign — the  opoprtunity  to  do  exactly 
that. 


E^xcxrits  or  Speech  or  Vice  PxxsmxirT 
NxxoN,  ItAMMUt  PLAza.  YoKKxas,  N.Y..  No- 
vember a.  1960 

And  m  tell  you  what  our  answer  Is.  Our 
answer  is  he  won't  catch  us  In  7  or  70  yean 
If  we're  true  to  the  ptlncipleB  that  have  made 
America  the  great  Nation  that  It  Is.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

He  also  believes  that  the  Communist  sys- 
tem Is  going  to  dominate  the  world.  He  be> 
Ueves  that  they're  going  to  gain  a  victory 
without  war.  My  friends,  he  will  not  gain  it 
provided  again  we  are  not  foolish.  Provided 
we  recognise  the  type  of  a  man  he  Is  and  Mao 
Tbe-tung  and  the  other  leaden  ot  the  Com- 
munist world.  They  dont  react  like  Mr. 
Adenauer,  Mi.  Macmillan.  Mr.  de  Qaulle,  Mr. 
Nehru.  These  men  are  men  who  are  ruthless 
and  fanatical  and  who  want  nothing  less 
than  the  world. 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Nov.  4, 1960. 
p.  361 
Yon    Asked   Them;    They've   Amswxexd 
For  the  past  2  days.  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  Senator  Kennedy  have  discussed  ques- 
tions   that   News   reciders    wanted   answered 
before    election    day.    Today    they    conclude 
their  replies  with  statements  on  foreign  p<^- 
Icy    and    medical    care    for    the   aged.    T^e 
News  hopes  the  answers  have  helped  you  de- 
cide which  candidate  Is  best  for  the  oountry. 

foreign  polict 

(By  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon) 

In  my  personal  dealings  with  Communist 
leaders.  I  have  seen  demonstrated  the  truth 
that  Communists  have  but  one  objective — 
a  Communist  world.  Everything  they  do  is 
designed  to  advance  that  objective. 

This  means  that  the  free  world  can  never 
relax  Its  guard.  We  must  continue  a  policy 
of  steadfast  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

If  I  am  elected  President.  I  will  do  every- 
thing In  my  power  to  continue  such  a  deter- 
mined, clear-headed  ptollcy. 

Any  unilateral  concession  Is  foolish  when 
dealing  with  the  Communists.  We  should 
have  learned  this  lesson  long  ago. 

But  apparently  there  are  still  some  Ameri- 
can pc^ltlcal  figures  who  do  not  understand 
this  fact. 

When  concessions  were  made  at  Munich, 
they  did  not  make  war  less  likely.  They 
made  war  more  likely.  They  simply  whetted 
an  aggressor's  appetite. 

When  a  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
make  clear  that  we  would  defend  Korea, 
he  was  Issuing  a  plain  invltatlrai  for  the  in- 
vasion of  that  country.  This  is  exactly  why 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  are  so  important.  To 
announce  that  we  will  not  defend  a  part  of 
the  free  world  is  an  c^>en  invitation  to  the 
Communists  to  take  that  part. 

A  strong  foreign  p<dlcy  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  defense  posture.  Com- 
munists understand  power  and  respect  It.  As 
long  as  we  remain  the  strongest  military 
power  in  the  world,  we  are  assured  that  the 
Communists  will  not  risk  war. 

Therefore,  if  I  am  elected.  I  will  keep  the 
United  States  \idiere  it  Is  today — ^first. 

A  strong  foreign  policy  must  also  seek 
to  assist  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
In  attaining  their  legitimate  desires  to  ad- 
vance their  economic  development,  conquer 
poverty  and  disease,  and  gain  their  place 
In  the  sun. 

A  strong  foreign  policy  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  never  reach  any  agreements  with 
the  Communists. 

Of  course,  I  will  continue  to  try  to  bring 
about  meaningful  and  real  disarmament.  But 
any  disarmament  policy  I  am  zwpoiulble  for 
must  and  will  have  three  bade  ground  rulas: 
(1)  There  must  be  a  workable  Inapeotlon  aye- 
tam.  (2)  aU  agriwienf  muat  be  aelf-«n- 
fontng,  and  (8)  we  must  never  take  any^ 
thing  on  faith. 
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Wa  know  th«  paat  history  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  txraken  promises  and  broken  treetles. 
I  wlU  never  allow  a  treaty  that  the  Com- 
munlsU  could  turn  their  backs  on  U  it  served 
their  purpoae  to  do  so. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  I  am  qppoeed  to  extending  diplomatic 
recognition  to  Red  China.  And  I  am  equally 
opposed  to  admitting  Red  China  Into  the 
United  Nations. 

To  qualify  for  admission  to  the  United 
Nations,  according  to  the  United  NaUons 
Charter,  a  nation  must  be  "peace  loving." 
Quite  obviously.  Red  China  U  not. 

The  United  States  should  not  lend  re> 
^MCtabUlty  to  a  pirate. 

Ezcsmm  FaoM   Spxech   of   Vicx  Peesisxnt 
NnoM 
National  Tixtthok,  ABC  Nrrwows. 

Springfield,  Mich..  November  7,  1960. 
This  is  from  Ralph  MUler.  in  Carml,  Ind, 
and  the  question  Is: 

Would  you  use  a  veto  In  the  United  Na- 
Uons Security  Council  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission at  Bed  China  to  the  U.N.? 

Vice  President  Nizon.  Well,  to  Mr.  Ralph 
UlUer.  my  answer  to  this  queeUoo  is  that  I 
certainly  would  use  the  veto  in  the  Security 
Council  under  present  circumstances. 

I^t  me  put  It  this  way:  We  cannot  say  at 
this  time  that  Communist  China  will  never 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations, 
but  at  this  time  It  Is  engaging  In  acts  which 
disqualify  it  from  admission  to  this  organi- 
Bation.  Por  example.  I  think  many  of  ua  for- 
get often  that  the  United  Nations  Charter 
has  a  specific  provision  indicating  that  it  is 
an  organixatioQ  of  peace-loving  [leoples. 

Of  course,  some  people  wUl  say.  "Well, 
now,  if  that's  the  case,  how  did  the  Soviet 
Union  get  in?" 

And  the  answer,  at  course,  is  they  were 
charter  members. 

NOW,  Cocnmunlst  China  simply  cant 
quaUfy  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
as  a  peace-loving  country.  It  can't  qualify 
because  it  at  the  present  time  Is  in  defiance 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea.  That  is  why 
our  American  boys  are  still  tied  down  there. 
It  is  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Formosa  Straits  where  it  is.  in  effect, 
waging  military  action  against  a  member  of 
the  United  NaUons. 

We  know  the  story  of  Tibet. 
WeU,  taking  one  example  that  is  very  close 
to  home,  to  people  here  In  the  United  SUtes, 
they  still,  vlolaUng  all  canons  of  intema- 
tlonai  law.  keep  prisoners,  civilians  from  the 
United  States,  and  we've  been  negotiating 
with  them  for  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
get  them  to  change  their  poUclee. 

And  so  this  is  my  answer:  That  until  the 
Chlneee  Communist  Oovemment  changes  Its 
poUdes.  untU  it  in  effect  cleanses  itself  of 
its  present  deficiencies,  we  cotild  under  no 
dxcumstances  agree  to  its  admission  to  the 
UN. 

And  although  I  would  be  reluctant  to  use 
the  veto,  because  Ankerica  has  never  \ised  it. 
I  think  that  the  principle  U  so  Important  here 
that  we  would  have  to  use  it  to  keep  a  nation 
out  that  simply  can't  qualify  as  a  peace- 
loving  nation. 

(From:  Nixon  on  .be  Issues  (A  compilation 
of  poalUons  taken  on  public  questions  by 
Richard  M.  Nlxcn  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1968) .  Nlxon-Agnew  Campaign 
Committee, October  17.  IMS) 

COMlC17inR  CRUf  A 

tr.e.  poucT 
Any  American  policy  toward  Asia  must 
come  urgenOy  to  grips  with  the  reality  of 
China.  This  does  not  mean,  as  many  would 
BlmpllstlcaUy  have  it.  rushing  to  grant  recog- 
nition to  Peking,  to  admit  It  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  ply  it  with  offers  of  trade— 
mil  of  which  would  serve  to  confirm  iu  rulers 
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in  their  present  ooiirse.  It  does  mean  recog- 
nising the  present  and  potential  danger  from 
Communist  China,  and  taking  measures  de- 
signed to  meet  that  danger.  It  also  means 
distinguishing  carefxilly  between  long-range 
and  abort-range  policies,  and  fashioning 
short-range  programs  so  as  to  advance  our 
long-range  goals. 

Taking  the  long  view,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  leave  China  forever  outside  the 
family  of  natioos.  there  to  nurture  its  fan- 
taslee.  cherish  its  hates  and  threaten  Ita 
neighbors.  There  is  no  place  on  this  small 
planet  for  a  bUlion  ot  Its  potentiaUy  meet 
able  people  to  live  in  angry  Isolation.  But  we 
could  go  disastrously  wrong  If,  in  pursuing 
this  long-range  goal,  we  failed  in  the  ihon 
range  to  read  the  leeaons  of  history. 

The  world  cannot  be  safe  until  China 
changes.  Thus  our  aim,  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  Influence  events,  should  be  to  induce 
change.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  persuade 
China  that  it  tntt»t  change:  that  it  cannot 
satisfy  its  imperial  ambitions,  and  that  its 
own  national  interest  requlree  a  tiimlng 
away  from  foreign  adventuring  and  turning 
Inward  toward  the  solution  of  Its  own 
dotneetic  problems. 

Only  as  the  nations  of  non-oommunlst  Asia 
become  so  strong — economically,  politically 
and  militarily— that  they  not  longer  furnish 
tempting  targets  for  Chinese  aggression,  will 
the  leaders  In  Peking  be  persuaded  to  turn 
their  energies  Inward  rather  than  outward 
And  that  will  be  the  time  when  the  dialogue 
with  mainland  China  will  begin. 

Por  the  short  run,  then,  this  means  a  policy 
of  firm  restraint,  of  no  reward,  of  a  creative 
counterpressure  designed  to  persuade  Peking 
that  its  Interests  can  be  served  only  by  ac- 
cepting the  basic  rules  of  intenuktlooal  civil- 
ity. Por  the  long  run,  it  means  pulling  China 
back  Into  the  world  community — but  as  a 
great  and  progressing  nation,  not  as  the 
epicenter  of  world  revolution. 

The  dialogue  with  Communist  dilna  must 
oome,  I  think,  during  the  two  terms  of  the 
next  president.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
recognize  Communist  China  now  or  admit  it 
to  the  United  Nations,  because  that  would  be 
In  effect  putting  the  seal  of  approval  on  Com- 
munist China's  present  very  aggressive  course 
against  India  and  against  our  forces  of  course 
In  Vietnam  and  agalnet  all  of  Its  netghbois. 
mnrxD  n  axioms  icxMBxasHip 
I  do  not  favor  granting  a  seat  to  the  Umted 
Nations  to  the  Communist  Chinese  at  this 
time.  I  do  not  rule  it  out  for  a  future  time, 
provided  they  meet  certain  conditions. 

Why  do  we  resist  the  Chinese  coming  into 
the  United  Nations?  It's  because  they  at  the 
present  time  are  engaged  in  a  course  of  ag- 
gression against  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  do  not  qualify  as  a  peaceloving 
nation,  in  effect,  as  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter does  require. 

I  think  that  until  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists indicate  they  are  willing  to  become 
civilized  members  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions, they  should  not  be  given  the  prestige 
of  being  m  the  United  Nations.  And  I  do  not 
believe.  Incidentally,  that  there  is  any  excuse 
to  say  that  we  can't  communicate  with  them 
without  their  being  in  the  United  Nations 
because  we  can  and  we  do. 

A  strong  Japan  and  a  strong  group  of 
free  nations  around  the  perimeter  of  China 
will  have  more  effect  on  mellowing  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  leaders  than  anything  else 
we  could  do.  Because  once  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders  realise  that  there  is  a  rUk 
In  trying  to  break  out,  then  the  Chinese 
leaders  will  have  to  turn  inward  and  solve 
some  ot  their  own  problems. 

I  think  that  the  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers will  change  their  policies  when  they  real- 
ize that  by  not  being  beUigerent  toward  the 
United  SUtes  and  toward  their  neighbors  In 
Asia,  including  the  Indians  and  aU  the  rest. 
that  by  turning  Inward  and  trying  to  work 
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tot  their  own  people,  that  they  have  a  much 
greater  possiblUty  to  have  a  better  life  for 
their  own  people. 

The  answer  is  that  trade  with  China,  rec- 
ognition of  China,  admitting  it  to  the  UN 
should  come  only  when  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists indicate  by  deeds  that  they  want 
to  be  a  part  of  the  civilized  family  of  na- 
tions and  not  an  outlaw  nation. 

EECOGNmON 

I  would  not  recognize  Red  China  now  and 
I  would  not  agree  to  admitting  it  to  the 
UN  and  I  wouldn't  go  along  with  those  well. 
Intentloned  people  that  said,  "Trade  with 
them,"  because  that  may  change  them.  Be- 
cause doing  It  now  would  only  encourage 
them,  the  hardliners  In  Peking  and  hard- 
line policy  that  they're  following.  And  It 
would  have  an  immense  effect  in  discourag- 
ing great  numbers  of  non-communist  ele- 
ments In  Free  Asia  that  are  now  Just  be- 
ginning to  develop  their  strength  and  their 
own  confidence. 

NtrCLXAK   V7KAPONS 

At  the  end  of  this  century.  Communist 
China  will  have  a  bUUon  people  that  will  have 
unlimited  atomic  weapons  and  it  can  be  ex- 
porting them  all  over  the  world,  and  it  la 
essential  that  whoever  Is  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  develop  policies 
now  that  will  get  Communist  China  to 
change  so  that  we  can  open  a  dialogue  with 
them. 

BXPANSIONIST  POLICT 

We  have  to  realize,  looking  down  the  road, 
that  Communist  China  within  six  years, 
seven  years,  at  the  very  least,  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant nuclear  capability.  And  Communist 
China  will  be  outside  of  the  nuclear  club. 
Therefore,  whoever  Is  elected  president  this 
next  time  has  to  be  thinking  now  as  to  how 
we  develop  the  power  around  the  perimeter 
of  China  which  will  convince  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  leaders  that  they  will  not 
gain — as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  wUl  run 
very  great  risks — In  the  event  that  they  at- 
tempt to  expand  through  the  area  of  the 
Pacific  as  they  have  been  attempting  to  ex- 
pand m  their  sorties  against  India  and  other 
countries  who  are  their  neighbors. 


A    QUESTION    OP   RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

or    TZNNZSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  stir  recently  regarding  the 
first  amendment  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  fourth  estate  appar- 
ently believes  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees Its  right  to  print  stolen,  classified 
documents.  It  has  complained  bitterly 
that  any  criticism  of  Its  objectivity  by 
public  officials  amounts  to  intimidation 
and  censorship.  It  has.  In  short,  set  Itself 
up  as  sole  arbiter  of  where  freedom  of 
the  press  ends  and  responsibility  of  the 
press  begins — of  what  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  and  what  Is  destructive  of  na- 
tional interest. 

Unfortunately.  In  the  view  of  many, 
the  line  has  been  drawn  at  the  point  of 
maximum  freedom  and  minimum  re- 
sponsibility with  relatively  little  regard 
for  the  national  interest,  particularly  in 
terms  of  national  security  and  defense. 

For  example,  every  major  newspaper 
In  the  country  took  its  turn  at  printing 
excerpta    of    the    so-called    Pentagon 
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papers,  wbich  were,  at  very  best,  ques- 
tionable in  regard  to  their  Impact  on  our 
national  interests  and  at  worst  deliber- 
ately destructive  of  vital  national  secu- 
rity. Yet  these  same  newspapers  said 
absolutely  nothing  of  a  special  order  In 
the  House  on  August  8  during  which  88 
Members  of  Congress  from  both  politi- 
cal parties  spelled  out  their  great  con- 
cern over  America's  strategic  defense 
position  and  read  into  the  Record  abun- 
dant evidence  that  that  position  is 
deteriorating  to  a  point  which  seriously 
Jeopardizes  our  national  security. 

One  is  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fourth  estate  is  deliberately  bent 
on  undermining  our  security.  It  will  print 
stolen  documents  that  contain  classified 
information  possibly  destructive  of  our 
security,  but  it  will  not  print  anything 
about  the  warning  from  a  fifth  of  the 
Nation's  elected  representatives  that  our 
security  is  in  danger  so  the  people  may 
be  alerted  to  that  threat.  This  seems  to 
me  a  peculiar  sense  of  responsibility  for 
an  institution  so  quick  to  invoke  its  con- 
stitutional freedoms. 

But  I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that 
at  least  some  segments  of  the  press  rec- 
ognize and  denounce  this  twisted  sense 
of  responsibility.  An  editorial  in  the 
August  25  edition  of  the  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 
Journal  and  a  recent  column  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Harrigan,  contain  dramatic  evi- 
dence that  there  are  those  in  the  fourth 
estate  who  take  the  responsibilities  of 
their  profession  seriously  and  realize  that 
to  undermine  national  security  in  the 
name  of  freedom  of  the  press  will,  in 
the  long  rim  if  not  in  the  short,  destroy 
both  the  Nation  and  its  free  press.  It  is 
editors  and  columnists  like  these,  I  be- 
lieve, who  are  the  true  hope  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  include  these  two  articles  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks : 

(Prom  the  Knoxville  Journal,  Aug.  25,  1971] 

Where  the  Prxss  FAn.ED  To  Report  Threat 

TO  THE  Ukited  States 

Wednesday.  Aug.  4,  1971,  svirely  must  go 
down  In  history  as  one  of  the  darkest  periods 
of  the  American  press.  On  that  day  national 
newsmen,  who  only  days  before  had  hoisted 
the  banner  of  the  First  Amendment  In  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  Ignored  one 
of  the  most  significant  and  most  alarming 
news  events  In  recent  years. 

Elghty-slx  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  took  the  fioor,  one  after  the 
other.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  to 
Issue  one  of  the  most  ominous  warnings  ever 
sounded  on  Capitol  Hill  Their  oral  comments, 
plus  additional  remarks,  cover  104  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  that  day.  Not 
since  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  died  have  such 
a  large  number  of  Congressmen  Joined  In  col- 
loquy on  such  a  scale  on  a  single  topic.  Col- 
lectively the  congressmen  represent  about 
one  fifth  of  the  American  people.  But  not  a 
word  of  their  subject  received  the  attention 
of  broadcast  or  print  media. 

Their  warning  was  essentially  this:  If  the 
United  SUtes  continues  to  fall  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  In  armaments — naval,  nuclear 
and  other  types — the  survival  of  the  nation 
will  soon  be  In  Jeopardy. 

The  proceedings  were  completely  open,  and 
even  those  newsmen  who  were  unable  to  at- 
tend personally  easily  could  have  read  the 
entire  transcript  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  morning.  But  the  national  press 
which  had  so  valiantly  battled  for  the  right 
to  publish  classified  military  documents  pro- 
claimed a  de  facto  news  blackout  on  the  com- 
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menu  oT  the  86  congressmen,  saying.  In  ef- 
fect, that  they  had  no  right  to  be  heud. 

DKFENSX     PAKXL'S     WARMING     ALSO     IGNOBXD 

There's  simply  no  excuse  for  this.  Nor  was 
there  any  excuse  for  a  slmUar  failure  of  the 
national  press  to  report  the  findings  of  a 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  released  a  few 
months  ago.  This  group  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens, which  earlier  had  analyzed  U.S. 
strength.  Issued  a  supplemental  sUtement 
which  the  PenUgon  turned  over  to  the  press 
back  in  March.  It  said.  In  part: 

"The  convergence  of  a  number  of  trends 
Indicates  a  significant  shifting  ot  the  stra- 
tegic military  balance  against  the  United 
SUtes  and  In  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  trends  Include :  ( 1 )  the  growing  Soviet 
sui>erlorlty  In  ICBMs:  (2)  the  Soviet  commit- 
ment of  greater  resources  than  the  U.S.  to 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  weapons, 
with  the  continued  deployment  thereof:  (3) 
the  possibility  that  present  U.S.  technological 
superiority  will  be  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
(4)  the  convincing  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
Unicn  seeks  a  preemptive  first  strike  capabil- 
ity: (5)  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval 
capability;  and  (6)  the  mounting  hostility  of 
segments  of  the  public  towards  the  mlllUry, 
the  defense  esUbllshment,  and  'the  mlll- 
Ury-tndustrlal  complex."  without  due  recog- 
nition that  susUlned  irresponsible  criticism 
could  undermine  and  weaken  the  only  forces 
which  provide  security  for  the  U.S." 

The  panel  summed  up  Ite  findings  In  this 
sentence: 

"In  the  1970s  neither  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  U.S.  nor  the  lives  and  freedom  of  Its 
citizens  will  be  secure  .  . 

The  Aug.  4  parade  of  congressmen  pro- 
duced testimony  of  much  the  same  vein, 
although  supplemented  with  extensive  detail 
and  backed  up  by  specific  dau. 

Many  of  the  specific  comments  referred 
to  specific  areas  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  surpassed  or  threatens  to  surpass  this 
country  in  armed  strength.  One  comparison 
was  especially  chilling: 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  1,500  ICBM 
launchers  with  a  nuclear  megatonnage  of 
10.580.  whereas  the  United  States  has  1,054 
launchers  with  a  megatonnage  of  only  1 .270 — 
meaning  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  8  to 
1  sufterlority  In  offensive  power. 

Rep.  J.  Herbert  Burke,  R-Pla.,  put  the 
meaning  of  this  clrcumsUnce  In  this  man- 
ner: "In  fact  the  Soviet  force  Is  capable 
of  killing  100  million  Americans  on  first 
strike." 

EVEN     AMERICAN    SLBM     EDGE    THREATENED 

According  to  the  various  statements  by  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel  and  the  86  congressmen, 
the  United  States  retains  the  lead  in  only 
one  area  of  missile  armaments — in  the 
shorter-range  SLBMs  which  are  launched 
from  submarines.  "Yet,"  the  panel  fioted, 
"the  Soviet  Union  has  a  major  submarine 
construction  program  which  by  1973-74 
could  nullify  this  advanuge." 

In  another  area  of  armamenU  this  was  the 
observation: 

"The  Soviet  navy,  modern  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding, Is  now  challenging  U.S.  naval  su- 
periority in  every  category  except  aircraft 
carriers.  This  Soviet  na^-al  buildup  Is  a 
major  element  in  the  shifting  balance  of 
millUry  power." 

In  his  portion  of  the  presenutlon  Rep. 
John  Duncan  included  this  quoUtlon  from 
the  panel's  report : 

"The  road  to  peace  has  never  been  through 
appeasement,  unilateral  disarmament  or  ne- 
gotiation from  weakness.  The  entire  recorded 
history  of  mankind  is  precisely  to  the  con- 
trary. Among  the  great  nations  only  the 
strong  survive.  Weakness  of  the  U.S. — of  lu 
military  capability  and  lU  will — could  be  the 
gravest  threat  to  peace  of  the  world  .  . 

Congressman  Duncan  added  this  personal 
observation : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  Constitution  In  lu  pre- 
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amble  makes  cletu-  that  the  first  duty  of  our 
national  government  is  to  provide  for  the 
oommon  defense.'  We  all  have  an  oath,  reg- 
istered In  Heaven,  as  Lincoln  said,  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions. 

"That  translates  into  a  direct  and  tm- 
avoldable  obligation  on  all  members  (of  the 
Congress)  to  acquaint  Jiemselves  with  the 
problem  of  our  national  defense  and  to  equip 
themselves  with  the  Information  necessary 
to  force  a  valid  Judgment ..." 

The  same  thought  could  apply  to  all  citi- 
zens, who  clearly  have  the  duty  to  suy  In- 
formed about  the  various  Issues  facing  the 
nation.  How  else  can  they,  as  voters,  make 
"valid  Judgmente"  about  the  candidates  be- 
fore them? 

But  when  the  press  Ignores  crucial  warn- 
ings such  as  these,  private  citizens  are  left 
without  vital  information.  The  fabric  of  the 
Republic  is  weakened. 

Sensing  the  News:  VS.  Defenses  Imperiled 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

Washington,  D.C. — One  of  the  most  im- 
porUnt  developmenU  in  the  Congress  this 
year — and  one  almost  completely  Ignored  by 
the  Washington  press  corps — was  a  collective 
effort  Axig.  4  by  86  members  of  the  House  of 
Represenutives  to  warn  the  nation  of  the 
deUrioration  of  America's  defenses. 

Speaker  after  speaker,  members  of  both 
parties,  rose  In  the  House  to  sute  the  omi- 
nous facU;  the  United  SUtes  Is  falling  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  in  all  major  types  of  arma- 
ment, and,  therefore,  America's  security  is  In 
Jeopardy. 

Tragically,  this  extraordinary  congressional 
warning  didn't  make  the  headlines.  William 
J.  GUI.  president  of  News  Perspective  Inter- 
national, reports:  "Not  one  national  tele- 
vision show  featured  this  story;  not  a  line  of 
it  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  or  the 
Washington  Post.  ...  As  one  disgusted  House 
member  from  Illinois  put  it.  'If  Rep.  Bella 
Abzug  had  dropped  her  bra  on  the  Capital 
steps  it  would  have  hit  every  screen  and  every 
front  page  In  the  country.  But  we  get  blanked 
completely  on  something  like  this'." 

It  Is  shocking  that  attention  Isn't  paid  to 
the  biggest  news  story  of  our  time — America's 
virtual  disarmament  In  the  face  of  the  grow- 
ing military  might  of  the  Soviet  Union.  VS. 
Rep.  Floyd  Spence  (R-S.C.)  who  took  the 
Initiative  In  setting  up  the  q>ecial  presenu- 
tlon, summed  up  the  situation  with  great 
accuracy,  saying: 

"We,  along  with  many  of  our  colleagues, 
have  witnessed  with  alarm  the  steady  growth 
of  Soviet  military  power,  while  at  the  same 
time  our  own  preparedness  has  been  neg- 
lected. 

"This  trend  has  developed  to  the  exUnt 
that  we  are  presently  in  serious  danger  of 
becoming  a  second-rate  military  power.  Por 
example,  the  balance  pf  sea  power  in  the 
world  today  is,  at  best,  only  precariously 
tipped  In  favor  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  fact, 
there  are  Indications  that  in  a  non-nuclear 
confronUtion  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  sea. 
the  U.S.  Navy  may  come  out  second  best." 

Rep.  Samuel  Stratton  (D-NY)  added  a 
warning  that  "for  the  past  year  or  more  we 
have  been  beset  by  a  mounting  antl-mllltary 
movement,  nof  only  in  portions  of  the  coun- 
try and  In  the  public  press  but  here  in  Con- 
gress as  well,  with  special  emphasis  in  the 
Senate  but  to  a  growing  extent  also  In  the 
House  .  .  .  We  are  In  real  danger  of  having 
started  a  process  that  has  already  cut  our 
forces  below  what  Is  adequate  to  meet  our 
defense  needs,  and  may  even  have  already 
tipped  the  balance  of  world  military  power 
against  ourselves." 

U.S.  Rep.  Benjamin  Blackbvtm  (B-Oa) 
added  a  warning  about  the  Strategic  Arms 
LimlUtlons  talks  with  the  Russians.  He  cited 
the  "lamenuble  decline  and  fading  of  our 
superiority   In   strategic    weaponry,"   noting 
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Uiat  the  "cuirent  SALT  talks  iimj  l««d  to 
<UD«eroiu  tecbuologloal  and  poUtloal  Ixn- 
balancos  which  may  laave  ua  without  the 
meaiu  to  defend  ouraelTes  egalnaC  Sovtei  at- 
tack.- 

Congreasman  Philip  Crane  (R-ni).  who 
todk  part  In  the  ooUoquy,  obaerTed  that 
Amolca'B  leaden  no  longer  tell  ua  that  our 
country  la  the  world's  meet  powerful.  It  lant, 
of  ooTirse.  The  VS.  has  1,054  Intercontinental 
balllatic  missiles.  The  Soviet  Union  has  1,£00 
ICBM's. 

Rep.  Crane  commented:  "It  la  as  if  Amer- 
icana awakened  one  morning  to  find  that  all 
of  their  confident  assumptions  about  their 
country  were  no  longer  true,  as  If  they  dla- 
ooTered  that  not  only  could  thatr  cotmtry 
not  fulfill  Its  commitments  to  others,  but 
could  not  even  defend  Itaelf." 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  V.3.  public  will 
heed  these  warnings.  Happily,  the  special 
order  arranged  by  Gongreesman  Spence  and 
his  associates  Indicates  a  bipartisan  rally  in 
support  of  stronger  defenses.  But  presidential 
leadership  is  needed  if  the  anti -defense  lobby 
Lb  to  be  overcome.  This  presidential  leader- 
ship has  been  lacking  the  last  3^  years. 

President  Nixon  undoubtedly  erred  early  In 
his  term  when  be  accepted  the  strategic 
doctrine  of  nuclear  "siifllclency"  proposed  by 
his  chief  foreign  policy  adviser.  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger.  In  the  years  after  World  War  11, 
the  U.S.  sought  military  supremacy.  This 
supremacy  deterred  Soviet  nuclear  aggression. 
Now,  our  supremacy  In  arms  is  gone.  The 
USSR  Is  moving  ahead  in  every  type  of  weap- 
ons system.  The  Kissinger  doctrine  of  "svif- 
flcdency"  Is  proving  to  be  our  undoing  More 
and  more,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Nixon  has 
received  bad  advice  from  Dr.  Kissinger — ad- 
vice dangeroiis  to  the  American  people.  It  is 
Imperaitlva  that  Mr.  Nixon  dispense  with  Dr. 
Kissinger  and  start  Ilatening  to  concerned 
mamb««  of  Congress  and  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  real  experts  who  are  the  Presi- 
dent's authentic  military  advisers  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  people  can 
be  thankful  that  there  is  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  oongreasmen  who  take  seriously  their 
responsibility  to  alert  the  nation  regarding 
the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  country's 
defenses. 
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Mr.  QALLAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  debate  and  passage  of  the 
foreign  assistance  bill,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions of  the  so-called  Phoenix  program 
in  South  Vietnam  was  discussed.  Several 
allegatloos  were  confusing  if  not  inac- 
curate. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Int«TiaU<»ial  Security  AfTalrs,  Mr.  Q. 
Warren  Nutter,  which  I  believe  very 
adequately  sets  the  record  and  the  facts 
stralcbt  on  this  matter  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  oppcNnmlty  to  read  his  letter 
Into  the  Rbcocd. 

But  before  I  do  that.  I  would  like  to 
note  that  as  the  chairman  of  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreisn  Affairs  Committee  I  am  per- 
Booally  awmn  of  the  program  and  have 
also  discussed  It  on  numerous  occasions 
with  Ambassador  BUI  Colby  who,  imtil 
recently,    was    In    charge    of   Phoenix. 
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Phoenix   operates  qn  the  district  and 
province  level  in  South  Vietnam  with 
U,S.  support  and  is  designed  to  gather, 
evaluate,  and  disBemlnate  intelligence  on 
the  Identity  and  movements  of  members 
of  the  Vietcong,  the  so-called  Vletcon« 
infrastructure.    These    su^    nonmllltary 
figures  who  govern  parts  of  Vietnam  still 
controlled  by  their  movement  and  who 
slip  in  and  out  of  Government  controUed 
and   contested   areas.    And    I    want   to 
stress,  Mr.  I^3eaker,  that  this  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  data  are  used  to 
neutralize  this  Vietcong  effectiveness  not 
for  "assassination  and  torture"  as  was  al- 
leged here  on  the  floor  in  sui^x)rt  of  an 
amendment  whooe  aim  was  to  withdraw 
U.S.   support  from   this   program.   The 
letter  received  frtmi  Mr.  Nutter  which 
I  believe  sets  this  matter  straight  stated : 
Assistant  SKcarrASY  or  Dehense, 
Washington.  D.C..  August  21.  1971. 
Hon.  CoRNXLnjs  B    Oalllaghsh, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Washington,  D.C. 
Deak   Mb.    Chaoiman:    The   Congressional 
Record  of  August  3,  1971  (page  H7761-2)  re- 
ports an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  offered  by  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 
which    was    defeated    by    voice    vote.    This 
amendment  would  have  barred  any  assist- 
ance under  the  Act  to  any  nation  for  pro- 
grams which  encompass  the  assassination  or 
torture    of   persons,    or    which    violate    the 
standards  set  forth  In  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions. In  his  remarks  submitting  the  amend- 
ment  (copy  attached) ,  Mr.  Reld  made  ref- 
erence to  the  Phoenix  Program  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,  which  is  supported  by  the 
United  States. 

Ambassador  WUliam  E.  Colby,  cited  by  Mr. 
Reld,  has  suggested  that  clarillcation  would 
be  apprc^rlate  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
Phoenix  (Phung  Hoang)  Program  In  refer- 
ence of  Mr.  Reid's  remarks  and  the  testimony 
received  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  of  the  House  Oommlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  subsequent  to  Ambassa- 
dor Colby's  appearance  there  on  July  19,  1971. 
As  described  In  some  detail  in  Ambassador 
Colby's  testimony  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  February  1970,  the 
Phoenix  (Phung  Hoang)  Program  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  was  effectively  be- 
gun in  July  1968,  as  the  result  of  a  Viet- 
namese PresldentUl  directive.  United  States 
support  of  this  program  has  been  prlncifi&l- 
ly  advlscvy  In  nadure,  directed  at  Improvmg 
the  intelligence  methods,  the  apprehension 
techniques,  the  legal  procedures  and  the  de- 
tention arrangements  Involved  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Vietnamese  against  the  Viet  Cong 
InfraAructure,  or  clandestine,  subversive  and 
terrorist  app«tratus.  As  testified  by  Ambassa- 
dor Colby,  unjustified  abuse  occurred  in  this 
str\iggie  In  the  past,  and  could  occur  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  Phoenix  Program  does  not  en- 
compass or  condone  unjustifiable  abuses  In 
any  way,  and  In  fact  is  designed  to  eliminate 
them.  United  States  policy  in  this  regard  was 
set  out  in  MACV  Directive  S25-38  of  18  May 
1970  (copy  attached)  which  formalized  an 
earlier  memorandum  of  16  October  1909  cited 
in  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings February  1970,  page  72£.  The  Vietnamese 
Government  in  its  Community  Defense  and 
Local  Devalopmsnt  Plan  for  1971  Includes  the 
following  provlalon  In  its  Annex  I  covering 
the  Phoenix  (Phung  Hoang)  Program: 

"In  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  their  support  for  the  Govern- 
ment's program  to  neutralise  the  VCI,  aU 
personnel  working  with  Phung  Hoang  must 
closely  adhere  to  the  policy  of  treating  the 
populaUon  and  the  VCI  detainees  with  a 
sense  of  high  respect  for  the  law  and  not 
abuse  their  authority  in  their  performance 
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of  duty.  Conaequently.  Phung  Hoang  com- 
mittees at  all  echelons  must  concentrate  on 
the  following  points  In  1971 : 

"a.  Cooperation  and  cotHdlnatlon  with  vU- 
lags,  hamlet,  ward,  and  quarter  offlclala 
when  performmg  missions  m  their  areas,  to 
Include  notification  of  these  officials  regard- 
ing the  disposition  of  any  people  arrested, 
"b.  Screening  should  be  performed  quickly, 
humanely  and  fairly  with  emphasis  on  im- 
mediate release  o  f innocent  people  without 
causing  them  undue  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. 

'c.  Perfection  of  tirget  dossiers.  Arrests  are 
to  be  made  only  when  sufficient  evidence  and 
accurate   information   is  available. 

"d.  Province  and  City  Security  Committees 
must  meet  at  least  once  a  week  (or  more 
often  depending  on  requirements)  to  con- 
sider detainee  cases  and  sentence  the  VCI 
as  appropriate. 

"e.  Notification  of  detainee  dlspoeltlon 
must  be  made  to  the  appropriate  government 
echelons  and  agencies  to  ensure  effective 
monitoring." 

As  indicated  in  the  Department  of  State's 
opinion,  filed  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  in  response  to  its  request 
of  Ambassador  Colby  on  July  19,  1971.  the 
Phoenix  Program  is  not  violative  of  the 
Terms  of  the  Geneva  Conventions.  Although 
certain  aspects  give  concern  in  their  field  of 
due  process,  the  Vietnamese  and  American 
Governments.  working  together,  have 
brought  about  a  number  of  Improvements 
in  its  procedures  and  are  cooperating  in 
the  formulation  and  application  of  addi- 
tional measures  to  bring  greater  effective- 
ness to  the  struggle  against  the  Viet  Cong 
Infrastructure  and  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
gram meets  high  standards  of  Justice.  Re- 
ports of  unjustified  abuses  predating  the 
implementation  of  the  Phoenix  Program  or 
Involving  US  or  Vietnamese  military  intelli- 
gence or  combat  operations  should  not  be 
mistakenly  ascribed  to  the  Phoenix  Program 
of  the  Vietnamese  Government  nor  to  US 
support  thereof. 

In  summary,  the  struggle  between  the  Viet 
Cong  Infrastructure  and  the  Vietnamese 
Government  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  overall 
mlsUkenly  ascribed  to  the  Phoenix  Program 
has  brought  about  improvements  in  the 
effectiveness  and  propriety  of  the  Vietnamese 
Government's  conduct  of  this  struggle. 
United  States  support  of  this  program  la 
conducted  under  the  same  restraints  ss  sup- 
port of  other  Vietnamese  military  and  civil 
programs. 

Sincerely, 

O.    WaKKEN    NUTI'EK. 

ASD-ISA. 

Amendment  Oiteked  by  Mb.  Rxm  or  New 

York 

Mr.  Reto  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reto  of  New 
York:  Page  12.  line  13,  strike  out  the  quo- 
tation marks  and  the  period  Immediately 
following  such  quotation  marks. 

"Page  13,  after  line  13,  insert: 

"'(X)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  nation  for  programs 
which  encompass  the  assassination  or  tor- 
ture of  persons,  or  which  violate  the  stand- 
ards set  for  In  the  Geneva  Convention." 

Mr.  REm  of  New  York.  This  amendment  is 
simple.  I  believe.  It  is  directed  to  lns\uing 
that  there  are  no  programs  through  which 
the  United  States  provides  funds  to  any 
nation  which  encompaaaee  as  a  program,  the 
assassination  or  torture,  or  programs  which 
violate  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

More  explicitly,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  no  U.S.  funds  would  be  furnished 
to  programs  which  are  characterized  by  a 
pattern  of  assassination  or  torture  or  other 
violations  of   the   Geneva   Oonventlooa,  to 
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which  the  United  Stotea  is  a  signatory.  It 
would  cut  off  assistance  only  to  those  pro- 
grams of  a  nation  which  were  characterized 
by  such  abuses,  but  would  not  deny  funds  to 
worthy  programs  being  carried  out  by  that 
nation. 

This  amendment  is  prompted  primarily 
by  the  outrageous  abuses  which  have  taken 
place  under  the  Phoenix  program  in  South 
Vietnsun. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  testimony 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information 
last  month,  from  Ambassador  William  Colby, 
former  Director  of  CORDS,  and  from  a  num- 
ber of  other  persons  which  relate  to  some 
activities  of  Phoenix,  which.  In  my  Judgment 
are  violative,  at  the  time  they  UxA  place,  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  The  United  States 
Is  clearly  on  record  as  being  a  signatory  to 
the  four  Geneva  Conventions,  which  clearly 
proscribe  and  preclude  such  activities. 

We  have  had  testimony  from  eyewitnesses 
that  clearly  Indicates  that  there  have  been 
in  the  past,  not  In  the  immediate  present, 
but  in  the  past,  immediate  neutralization, 
termination  with  extreme  prejudice,  assassi- 
nation, and  torture  ending  In  death.  For 
those  who  saw  page  2  of  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  they  will  see  some  of  the 
details  of  the  latest  testimony,  and  there  Is 
a  similar  story  by  Mary  McGrory  in  the 
Washington  Star  tonight.  Unfortunately  It 
has  been  a  record  of  testimony  that  I  think 
Is  clear,  and  this  Is  the  reason  why  we  think 
the  bin  before  us  should  be  explicit  with 
regard  to  our  use  of  funds  in  connection 
with  regard  anything  that  is  violative  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions. 

I  might  mention  parenthetically,  that 
Ambassador  Colby  has  pointed  out  that  un- 
der the  Phoenix  program  to  date,  while  28,- 
000  persons  have  been  captured  of  the  Viet- 
cong infrastructure,  over  20,587  have  been 
killed. 

The  thrtist  of  this  amendment  Is  not 
against  the  rallying  or  the  bringing  over  to 
the  side  of  the  Saigon  Government  those  In 
the  Vietcong  Infrastructure.  Our  concern  is 
with  practices  that  are  clearly  violative  of 
the  conventions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  the  Phoenix 
program  In  more  detail. 

The  Phoenix  program  is  a  program  of  the 
GVN.  heavily  supported  by  the  United  States, 
whose  stated  purpose  is  to  "eliminate"  or 
"neutralize"  the  Vietcong  infrastructure— 
VCI.  Such  "neutralization"  or  "elimination" 
is  accomplished  in  any  one  of  three  ways: 
Rallying;  that  is,  Inducing  the  VCI  to  sur- 
render or  come  over  to  the  government  side 
voluntarily — capture  and  sentencing,  or  kill- 
ing. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  last  month.  Ambassador 
William  Colby,  former  director  of  CORDS, 
the  agency  in  Vietnam  which  administers 
U.S.  support  to  Phoenix,  stated  that  since 
the  beginning  of  1968  unUl  May  1971,  a  total 
of  20,687  persons  have  been  killed  under  the 
Phoenix  program.  In  the  same  period,  28.978 
have  been  captured. 

The  VCI  are  officially  defined  as  the  "lead- 
ership apparattis"  of  the  Vietcong  Insur- 
gency. They  are  nearly  all  civilians,  includ- 
ing many  women.  Members  of  VC  village,  dis- 
trict, and  province  committees,  for  example, 
are  classified  as  VCI.  In  most  cases  they  do 
not  qualify  for  "prisoners  of  war"  statue 
when  captured.  Thus  Phoenix  Is  aimed  not 
at  the  elimination  of  armed  combatants,  but 
at  the  elimination  of  unarmed,  noncom- 
batant  civilians.  By  analogy,  if  the  Union  had 
had  a  Phoenix  program  during  our  Civil 
War,  its  targets  would  have  been  dvillanj 
like  Jefferson  Davis  or  the  mayor  of  Macon, 
Oa 

The  abuses  and  inhtunaneness  perpetrated 
by  the  Phoenix  program  make  it  imperative 
that  we  oease  to  support  It  at  once  and  do 
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everything  in  our  power  to  have  the  GVN 
stop  the  program  dead  In  Its  tracks.  Under 
Phoenix,  clvUlans  identified  as  VCI  have 
been  assassinated  without  any  semblance  of 
Judicial  process.  Ambassador  Colby  has  ac- 
knowledged this,  although  he  states  that 
the  United  States  is  endeavoring  to  prevent 
Its  recurrence.  Persons  detained  under  the 
Phoenix  program  can  be  Incarcerated  for  up 
to  2  years  without  trial  under  a  South  Viet- 
namese law  known  aa  the  An  Trl  Law.  again 
without  any  semblance  of  due  process.  Am- 
bassador Colby  admitted  that  imder  this  law 
a  Phoenix  detainee  could  be  Jailed  without 
a  trial,  without  right  to  counsel,  and  with- 
out adequate  protection  of  his  rights  "under 
our  concept  of  due  process."  Torture  of  de- 
tainees during  Interrogation  Is  another  hall- 
mark of  the  Phoenix  program.  Specific  In- 
stances of  torture  have  been  described  under 
oath  by  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee. 
Theodore  Jacqueney.  a  former  AID  official  In 
Vietnam  testified: 

"In  every  province  In  Vietnam  there  Ls  a 
Province  Interrogation  Center — a  'PIC — 
with  a  reputation  for  using  torture  to  Inter- 
rogate people  accused  of  Viet  Cong  affilia- 
tions. These  PICs  have  a  CIA  counterpart 
relationship,  and  in  some  cases  also  have  a 
relationship    with   the  AID   police   advisor." 

Mr.  Jacqueney  went  on  to  describe  a  In- 
stance of  torture,  known  as  the  "rock  and 
roll."  of  which  he  had  knowledge.  Reports 
of  such  torture  have  come  from  others  as 
well,  and  they  simply  cannot  be  ignored  or 
downplayed. 

At  least  as  shocking  as  the  assassinations, 
torture,  and  drumhead  incarceration  of 
dvUians  under  the  Phoenix  program  is  the 
fact  that  In  many  cases  the  intelligence  is 
so  bad  that  innocent  people  are  made  vic- 
tims. Yesterday  two  former  military  intel- 
ligence personnel  In  Vietnam.  Michael  Uhl 
and  Barton  Osborne,  testified  that  virtually 
all  information  Identifying  an  individual  as 
a  VCI  is  unverlflable  and  frequently  com- 
pletely unreliable.  Both  described  motives 
of  financial  gain,  and  sometimes  pure  per- 
sonal vindictiveness,  as  factors  causing  Viet- 
namese tntelllgence  agents  to  give  informa- 
tion about  an  Individual.  Ambassador  Colby 
admitted  this  problem.  In  response  to  the 
question,  "Are  you  certain  that  we  know 
a  member  of  the  VCI  from  a  loyal  member 
of  the  South  Vietnam  citizenry?" 

Mr.  Colby  stated: 

"No.  ...  I  am  not." 

Who  knows  how  many  Innocent  people 
have  been  assassinated  or  tortured  in  the 
name  of  the  PhoenU  program? 

Not  only  Phoenix,  but  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity conducted  by  a  foreign  nation  which 
involves  assassination,  torture,  or  other  mis- 
treatment of  civilians,  or  which  violates  the 
standards  of  the  Geneva  Conventions,  should 
not  receive  the  support  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  described  Phoenix  as  an  egregious 
example.  Wherever  other  examples  may  exist, 
they  too  must  be  cut  off  from  U.S.  support 
We  cannot  hold  our  heads  high  as  a  nation 
if  we  continue  to  condone  and  support  pro- 
grams such  as  this. 

Mr.  Mobcan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shoxild  like  to  address  a 
question  to  the  auth(H'  of  this  amendment. 
I  know  the  aubcommlttee  of  the  Committee 
on  Goremment  Operationa,  of  which  the 
gentleman  la  a  member,  has  been  holding 
bearings,  but  this  amendment  came  as  a 
surprise  to  the  oommlttee.  I  suggest  the  gen- 
tleman's auhoommitt—  should  hold  further 
hearings  and  develop  the  case  more  im«- 
dsely. 

It  worries  me  that  we  ahould  add  to  sec- 
tion 830  of  this  blU  another  limitation  which 
will  be  very  dlfflctilt  to  administer. 

The  way  I  read  the  amandmant.  It  aays 
that  no  aaaistanoe  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  nation  for  programs  which 
encompass    the    liiastlnatlon.    torture    of 
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civilians,  or  which  violate  the  standards  set 
forth  in  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

To  me  that  language  Is  somewhat  vague. 
It  worries  me  that  we  might  be  buying  a  pig 
in  a  poke  here. 

I  have  no  strong  feelings.  If  the  subcom- 
mittee would  develop  something  and  put  it 
in  a  bill  form,  along  these  lines,  it  wlU  be 
considered.  We  have  in  our  programs  many 
former  projects  which  could  bring  us  Into 
violation  under  this  limitation. 

What  worries  me  is  that  perhaps  a  group 
of  tourists  In  any  country  might  do  a  couple 
of  assassinations,  and  under  this  amend- 
ment we  might  upset  our  whole  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  not  so  completely  opposed  to  this.  I 
believe  the  subcommittee  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  serves  should  hold 
further  hearings  and  develop  some  legtala- 
tlon.  and  I  can  promise  him  It  will  receive 
some  consideration. 

Mr.  REm  of  New  York.  The  chairman  very 
kindly  asked  me  to  comment. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  say  that  UjS.  funds  should 
not  go  to  any  nation  which  Is  carrying  out 
activities  in  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, to  which  we  are  a  signatory.  If  we 
are  in  fact  doing  that  now  we  are  In  viola- 
tion of  international  law  which  should  be 
supreme  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  OBily  two  specifics  which  go  beyond 
the  Geneva  Conventions  mentioned  in  the 
amendment  are  the  assassination  and  tor- 
ture, but  they  are  covered  by  an  additional 
phrase  dealing  with  a  program,  a  program  of 
assassination  or  a  program  of  torture. 

I  do  not  think  any  person  or  his  spouse 
would  argue  for  a  program  of  assassination 
or  a  program  of  torture. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  of  thoee 
are  expliclty  i»«scribed  and  covered  in  the 
Geneva  Conventlona.  All  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  to  put  thla  House  on  record  to  show  a 
sense  of  concern  that  we  will  uphold  the 
Geneva  Conventions  to  the  extent  our  funds 
are  utilized. 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
would  ex]>laln  to  the  House  who  wotild  make 
the  determination  under  his  amendment? 

Mr.  Reto  of  New  York.  I  would  think  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  make  this  determi- 
nation. 

The  Chauucan.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (B4r.  Ram). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  It. 

Mr.  Rrm  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


MarTABT  Operations:  Phoenix  (Phuno 
Hoang  )    Operations 

1.  Purpose. — ITils  directive  establishes 
policy  and  responsibilities  for  all  US  per- 
sonnel participating  In,  or  supporting  in  any 
way.  Phoenix  (Phung  Hoang)   operations. 

2.  Applicability. — This  directive  is  appli- 
cable to  all  MACV  staff  agencies  and  subotdi- 
nate  commands. 

3.  Policy:— 

a.  The  Phoenix  Program  is  one  of  advice, 
support,  and  assistance  to  the  Govemmwit  of 
Vietnam  (GVN)  Phung  Hoang  Programs, 
aimed  at  reducing  the  influence  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure  (VCI) 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (RVN) .  The  VCI 
Is  an  Inherent  part  of  the  war  effort  b^ng 
waged  against  the  QVN  by  the  Viet  Cong 
(VC)  and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies.  The 
unlawful  status  of  members  at  the  VCI  (as 
defined  In  the  "areen  Book"  and  In  GVN 
official  decrees)  la  weU  ectabllahad  In  GVN 
law  and  Is  in  full  aooord  with  the  Uws  of 
land  warfare  followed  by  the  US  Aimy. 

b.  Operationa  against  the  VCI  include :  the 
coUecUon   of   IntelUfence  Identifying  these 
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mambon,  InduelD^  them  to  ab«ndon  their  al- 
legiance to  the  VC  and  raUy  to  the  govern- 
ment, ci^Ktirlng  or  amatlng  them  in  order 
to  taring  them  tMttx*  prorlnoe  SAcurlty  com- 
mittees for  lawful  sentencing,  and  as  a  final 
reaort  the  use  of  military  or  police  force 
against  them  If  no  other  way  at  preventing 
them  from  carrying  on  their  tuilawful  activi- 
ties Is  possible.  Our  training  emphaalses  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  these  target  Individ- 
uals alive  and  of  using  Intelligent  and  law- 
ftil  methods  of  Interrogation  to  obtain  the 
truth  of  what  they  Icnow  about  other  aspects 
of  the  BCI.  US  personnel  are  under  the  same 
legal  and  moral  constraints  with  respect  to 
operations  of  a  Phoenix  character  as  they 
are  with  respect  to  regular  military  opera- 
tions against  enemy  units  In  the  field.  Thus, 
they  are  specifically  imauthorlzed  to  engage 
In  assassinations  or  other  violations  of  tha 
rules  of  land  warfare,  but  they  are  entitled 
to  use  such  reasonable  military  force  as  Is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  goals  of  rallying,  cap- 
turing, or  eliminating  the  VCI  In  the  RVN 

c.  If  US  personnel  come  m  contact  with 
activities  conducted  by  Vietnamese  which  do 
not  meet  the  standards  of  land  warfare,  they 
are: 

(1)  Not  to  participate  further  In  the  ac- 
tivity. 

(2)  Expected  to  make  their  obJecUona  to 
this  kind  of  behavior  known  to  the  Viet- 
namese conducting  them. 

(3)  Expected  to  report  the  clrcimiatances 
to  the  next  higher  US  authority  for  decision 
as  to  action  to  be  taken  with  the  OVN. 

d.  There  are  Individuals  who  find  normal 
police  work  or  even  military  operations  re- 
pugnant to  them  personally,  despite  the  over- 
all legality  and  morality  of  these  activities. 
Arrangements  exist  whereby  individuals  hav- 
ing this  feeling  about  mUltary  affair*  can. 
according  to  law.  receive  specialized  assign- 
ments or  even  exemption  from  military  serv- 
ice. There  Is  no  slmUar  legislation  with 
respect  to  police  type  activities  of  the  US 
mUitary,  but  If  an  Individual  finds  the  police 
type  activities  of  the  Phoenix  Program  re- 
pugnant to  him,  on  his  application,  he  can 
be  reassigned  from  the  program  without 
prejudice. 

4.  ReaponaibHities.—auiKfTtiliiAie  US  com- 
manders are  to  insure  that  the  policies  out- 
lined above  are  strictly  adhered  to. 

5.  iJeporti.— This  directive  requires  no 
report. 

W.  O.  DOLTtN, 

Major  General,  USA. 

Chief  of  Staff. 
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BERT  OUDE  TO  CHEMICAL  ENGI- 
NEERS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  IS.  1971 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many,  many  tasks  remain  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Congress,  by  industry,  and 
by  the  scientist  and  engineer  In  the 
cleansing  of  our  environment.  A  col- 
league on  the  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee,  Representative 
GiLBKHi  GuDE  of  Maryland,  discussed 
these  tasks  during  the  congressional  re- 
cess before  a  national  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers in  Atlantic  City.  N. J. 

His  address  outlines  some  of  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  but  stresses 
the  great  efforts  needed  still.  But  It  also 
suggests  the  great  rewards  of  this  work — 
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the  belief  that  we  are  working  to  pass  on 
a  cleaner,  purer  world  to  our  children: 
It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate today  In  this  panel  discussion  on 
the  chemical  engineer  and  the  environment. 
As  a  member  of  the  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  House,  I 
have  been  deeply  Involved  in  legislative  ef- 
forts to  Improve  our  environment.  One  thing 
I  have  learned  is  that  despite  our  nation's 
wealth  of  scientific  and  technical  talent,  we 
have  not  managed  to  employ  this  talent  in 
solving  the  dllBciilt  problems  of  environmen- 
tal pollution.  If  we  are  ever  to  succeed  in 
achieving  our  goal  of  a  safer  and  cleaner 
world,  we  will  need  more  than  Just  rhetoric, 
more  than  Just  money;  we  will  need  the 
brains,  creativity  and  initiative  of  many  in- 
dividuals. Therefore,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  the  AICE  focus  on  this  problem  today. 
American  Industry  has  developed  a  nxun- 
ber  of  technological  innovations  that  have 
contributed  enormousJy  to  our  efforts  to 
control  pollution.  For  example,  the  Monsanto 
Company  has  recenUy  developed  a  catalytic 
oxidation  process,  now  being  demonstrated 
at  an  electric  power  plant,  to  remove  sulfur 
oxides  from  stack  gases. 

Recently,  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  Inspected  a 
secondary  wash  water  treatment  plant  at 
Union  Carbide's  petrochemical  facility  at 
Quayanllla  Bay.  where  petrochemical  efflu- 
ent is  broken  down  in  anaerobic  and  aerobic 
treatment  ponds.  Also,  in  the  course  of  de- 
veloping their  secondary  plant.  Union  Carbide 
found  It  feasible  to  recycle  certain  wastes 
which  were  previously  discharged  as  pol- 
lutants. 

The  anaerobic  bacteria  are  transplanted 
from  a  cultiue  used  in  the  production  of 
rum  at  a  nearby  Puerto  Rlcan  rum  plant. 
So  far.  the  bacteria  have  failed  to  complain 
of  the  change  in  diet!  I  guess  after  enough 
rum  3rou  don't  know  what  you're  eating  I 
Also,  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  saw  one  of  the  few 
operating  examples  of  the  recycling  and  uti- 
lization of  waste  heat.  This  was  at  the  Com- 
monwealth Oil  Refining  Corporation's  facil- 
ity not  far  from  Union  C€U-blde.  The  Com- 
pany constructed  a  desalinlzation  plant 
which  employs  vmste  heat  to  purify  sea  wa- 
ter to  a  quality  higher  than  that  necessary 
for  drinking  water. 

Closer  to  hotne.  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land is  looking  into  pyrolysis  techniques 
which  involve  shredding  solid  waste  and 
heating  it  to  high  temperatures  in  the  ab- 
sence of  oxygen.  Since  there  is  no  oxygen, 
there  Is  no  burning  and  most  of  the  material 
is  converted  to  gas.  Then  the  gases  are 
burned,  greatly  reducing  their  volume,  and 
producing  pracUcally  no  air  pollution. 

Despite  this  progress,  however,  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done.  We  have  not  yet  devel- 
oped commercially  viable  methods  of  con- 
trolling nitrogen  oxides.  Technology  to  con- 
trol heavy  metals  and  other  toxic  substances 
is  still  Inadequate.  In  fact,  we  have  only 
recently  developed  the  sophisticated  equip- 
ment needed  to  detect  many  of  these  sub- 
stances In  the  environment. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  re- 
leased Just  this  August,  reveals  that  research 
and  development  expenditures  for  pollution 
control  by  all  Industry  Is  to  increase  to 
•926.8  mlUion  In  1971.  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
26  percent  over  the  1970  expenditure.  These 
figures  indicate  that  Industry  realizes  the 
commitment  required. 

Notwithstanding  the  need  for  research 
and  development,  many  pollutants  could  be 
significantly  reduced  by  more  veldespread 
use  of  current  technology.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  estimates,  for  ex- 
ample, that  96  percent  of  particulate  emis- 
sions could  be  eliminated  If  presently  avail- 
able technology  were  put  to  work. 

Industry  la  making  some  progress  in  in- 
stalling pollution  controls.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  accurate  figures  in  this  area  because  there 
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Is  a  problem  In  separating  expenditures  for 
poUuUon  control  from  those  made  for  proc- 
ess changes  that  increase  productivity.  How- 
ever, figures  from  the  Councu  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  Indicate  that  Investment  In 
poUutlon  control  equipment  Increased  60 
percent  in  1970  over  1969.  In  1971  it  la  ex- 
pected that  such  investments  by  all  of  bual- 
neas  wlU  total  $3.6  bUllon,  an  increase  of  4fl 
percent  over  1970. 

I  have  not  quoted  these  figures  to  con- 
vince you  that  all  Is  rosy  and  that  the  prob- 
lem U  weU  on  the  way  to  being  solved.  ThU 
is  far  from  true.  I  merely  want  to  Indicate 
that  industry  is  moving  and  that  there  U  a 
place  in  Industry  for  people  to  work  on 
these  problems. 

Ths  Administration  has  been  quick  to 
recognize  the  urgency  of  the  environmental 
crlsU  and  has  Initiated  some  very  innovative 
and  practical  legislation.  One  of  the  Admin- 
istration's best  bUls,  which  I  Introduced  In 
the  House,  is  the  Power  Plant  Siting  Bill. 

This  legislation  applies  to  all  bulk  power 
suppliers — nuclear  as  well  as  conventional- 
including  investor-owned.  Federal.  SUte 
municipal,  and  cooperatively  owned  systems 
It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  sUte 
regional  and  federal  certifying  agencies  to 
hold  public  hearings  and  certify  power  pUnt 
sites.  faciliUes.  and  high  voltage  transmission 
lines  well  In  advance  of  construction. 

The  utilities  would  be  required  to  submit 
plans  for  proposed  system  expansions  at 
least  ten  years  ahead  of  construction.  Hear- 
ings on  site  acquUltion  and  construction  per- 
mits would  be  held  5  and  2  years  in  advance 
respectively. 

Our  Nation  now  faces  the  future  alterna- 
tive of  .blackouts  and  brownouts  on  the  one 
hand,  or  haphazard  consideration  of  the  en- 
vironmental Issues  raised  by  new  power 
plants  on  the  other.  The  Power  Plant  Siting 
BlU  would  assure  early  and  systematic  re- 
view of  the  need  for  new  power  faculties  and 
their  Impact  on  the  environment. 

The  power  plants  to  be  constructed  In  the 
future  also  present  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  the  waste  heat  produced  in 
the  electric  generating  process.  I  menUoned 
earlier  that  this  was  being  done  at  the  Coroo 
Facility  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  waste  heat  from 
power  plants  presents  a  much  more  serious 
problem  than  that  from  refineries.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  total  energy  converted  in 
today's  power  plants  U  expelled  as  waste  heat. 
The  need  for  vast  quantities  of  water  to  con- 
dense this  waste  heat  at  low  costs  has  drawn 
the  power  utilities  to  our  nation's  lakes, 
rivers,  and  bays.  There  are  often  harmful 
effects  from  introducing  heated  water  from 
the  condensers  back  Into  the  waterways. 

Reuse  of  waste  heat  Is  a  form  of  recycling 
of  resources,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  must  move.  Numerous 
uses  have  been  suggested,  but  surprisingly 
little  research  has  been  done  in  this  area.  One 
of  the  difficulties  is  that  the  heat  is  at  a 
relaUvely  low  temperature.  The  amount  of 
this  heat  is  vast,  however, — inor«  than 
enough  to  heat  all  the  homes  in  America. 

Another  environmental  problem  that  re- 
quires much  future  research  U  oil  pollution, 
an  almost  InevlUble  result  of  our  oil-based 
economy.  The  extent  of  oil  pollution  In  the 
world's  seas  Is  great  and  becoming  greater 
every  year.  SpUls  while  loading  and  unload- 
ing tankers,  through  the  piunplng  of  bilges, 
through  tanker  accidents,  and  through  leases 
during  exploration,  all  result  In  pollution.  In 
addition,  much  of  the  oil  poUutlon  in  the 
coastal  regions  results  from  used  petroleum 
products  passing  imtreated  through  the 
municipal  sewer  systems  and  then  being  dis- 
charged Into  the  waters. 

This  pollution  will  continue  to  Increase  as 
our  needs  Increase,  as  more  oil  la  transported 
in  ever  larger  tankers,  and  as  production  Is 
shifted  to  the  more  hazardous  areas  such  as 
Alaska,  the  contlnenui  shelf  and  the  deep 
ocean. 
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Floating  masses  of  crude  oU  on  the  ooeasa 
and  tha  presence  of  crude  oil  on  beachea 
are  now  common  occurrences.  Oil  la  found  In 
the  stomachs  of  surface  feeding  fish,  and 
finely  dispersed  hydrocarbons  occur  In  ma- 
rine plants  and  In  the  fat  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish. The  full  extent  of  this  contamination 
is  virtually  unknown.  The  possible  harmful 
results  of  this  situation  are  staggering.  One 
of  the  many  problems  Is  cancer.  The  carcino- 
genic effects  of  the  chemicals  In  petroleum 
have  been  known  for  some  years  now.  The 
effect  of  crude  oil  and  oU  products  on  mun 
was  first  noted  when  a  high  Incidence  of 
skin  cancer  was  observed  In  some  refinery 
personnel.  Better  plant  design  and  education 
have  since  reduced  this  hazard. 

When  oil  Is  spilled  into  the  environment, 
however,  we  lose  control  over  it.  Marine 
organisms  ingest  and  retain  hydrocarbons 
which  are  transferred  to  and  retained  by 
predators.  Shellfish  can  cleanse  themselves 
of  the  human  waste  which  Is  so  often  dis- 
charged untreated  or  poorly  treated  from  our 
municipal  sewage  plants,  but  they  cannot 
perform  this  remarkable  feat  with  hydrocar- 
bons. Thus,  animals  that  were  not  directly 
exposed  to  a  spill  can  be  contaminated  when 
these  chemicals  get  In  their  food  chain.  This 
has  grave  implications  for  commercial  fish- 
eries and  for  human  health.  The  eating  of 
oU-contamlnated  fish  and  shellfish  at  the 
very  least  increases  the  body's  burden  of 
carcinogenic  chemicals. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  this  prob- 
lem because  the  Chesapeake  Bay  In  Mary- 
land is  a  great  financial  and  recreational 
resource  to  my  state.  The  Chesapeake  Bay 
is  the  queen  of  America's  estuaries,  and  we 
want  her  to  retain  her  crown. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  70%  of  the  fish 
caught  off  the  Eastern  seaboard  spend  some 
portion  of  their  lives  In  the  uutrlent-rlch, 
low  salinity  area  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
The  Bay  produces  25%  of  the  total  world 
catch  of  crabs,  50%  of  all  soft  shell  clams 
caught  in  the  nation,  and  50%  of  the  na- 
tions oysters.  Of  the  10,100,000  striped  baas 
caught  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1970, 
nearly  6,000,000  wwe  caught  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Not  only  chemical  engineers,  but  bio- 
chemists, biologists,  oceanographers  and 
others  with  a  background  in  the  physical 
sciences  are  needed  for  oil  pollution  work. 
It  Is  a  vitally  Important  Issue  not  simply 
because  of  the  economic  value  of  the  seas, 
but  because  of  the  great  Importance  of  the 
seas  In  the  ecological  life-cycle  of  this  planet. 
This  month,  after  a  study  of  oil  pollution 
In  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  I  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  on  how  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 

Among  the  things  I  recommended  were: 
strict  standards  for  vessel  design,  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  In  order  to 
reduce  the  chances  of  major  spills. 

I  also  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  should  be  authorized  to  levy 
assessments  on  the  pollution  potential  of  the 
oil  companies  operations  In  a  given  area.  This 
would  give  incentive  to  the  companies  to  In- 
vest in  the  needed  preventive  facllltleB  and 
clean-up  equipment.  Those  that  faUed  to  do 
this  would  have  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  be 
used  for  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  oU  spill  clean-up  plans  administered 
by  the  Coast  Ouard. 

In  my  remarks,  I  have  tried  to  give  you 
some  Indication  of  how  Industry  and  govern- 
ment have  responded  to  the  crisis  of  the  en- 
vironment. It  will  no  doubt  be  emphasized 
many  times  during  this  panel  dlacuaslon 
that  what  Is  very  much  needed  today  is  the 
dedication  and  creative  energy  of  men  with 
valuable  specialized  knowledge. 

Everyone,  but  eapedaUy  people  in  field* 
such  as  chemical  engineering,  ahould  con- 
sider the  environmental  effect  of  propooed 
projects.  Section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  requires  that  any 
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federal  agency  proposing  legislation  or  plan- 
ning to  undertake  action  significantly  affect- 
ing the  environment  must  file  an  Impact 
statement  with  the  CouncU  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality.  I  would  hope  to  see  Industry 
make  such  studies  part  of  their  standard 
procedures,  and.  Indeed,  It  would  also  be 
effective  If  individuals  made  a  similar  com- 
mitment In  their  personal  lives. 

A  poster  In  New  York's  subway  asked  "Did 
you  make  New  York  dirtier  today?"  Under 
it  someone  scrawled:  "No,  but  New  York 
made  me  dirtier  today!"  Because  of  New 
York's  mountAlns  of  problems  and  dirt,  we 
seldom  talk  much  about  the  good  things 
New  York  has  produced.  Similarly,  the  day  Is 
approaching  when  the  good  things  our  tech- 
nology and  economy  have  produced  may  be 
forgotten  amid  the  resulting  dirt  and  grime. 
It  may  be  that  our  children  will  look  upon 
us  as  destroyers,  not  builders.  But  this  need 
not  be. 

All  of  us  work  hard  to  provide  for  our 
future  and  the  future  of  our  children.  One 
of  the  best  things  we  can  do  for  their  future 
is  to  work  to  eliminate  the  health  and  safety 
hazards  of  a  polluted  environment.  The  tal- 
ents of  the  chemical  engineer  can  be  invalu- 
able In  this  effort.  To  be  able  to  fish  with 
your  children  in  a  clear,  unpolluted  river, 
or  to  walk  with  them  on  a  clean  unspoUed 
beach,  and  to  know  that  you  are  playing  a 
role  in  preserving  this  natural  heritage  for 
them  can  be  a  most  rewarding  experience. 
Ecology  is  its  own  reward  I 


VEYSEY  CITES  MEXICO'S  CULTDRAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  AMERICAN 
LIFE  IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  NATION- 
AL HISPANIC  HERITAGE  WEEK 

HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CALoroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  15.  1971 
Mr.  VEYSEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recog- 
nition of  Mexican  Independence  Day,  the 
Congress  requested  in  1968,  that  the 
President  designate  a  week  to  include 
September  15  and  16  as  National  His- 
panic Heritage  Week.  I  join  President 
Nixon  in  extending  warm  greetings  to 
our  Hispanic  friends  and  neighbors  on 
both  sides  of  the  border. 

On  this  happy  occasion  I  would  like 
to  offer  some  thoughts  on  our  relations 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  SUtes. 
It  was  on  SQ)tember  16,  1810,  that 
Padre  Miguel  Hidalgo  ordered  the  "Grito 
De  Dolores,"  the  battle  cry  of  the  Mexi- 
can Revolution.  The  years  that  followed 
were  long  and  bitter  ones  for  Mexico  as 
she  tried  to  break  the  bonds  of  the  con- 
querors, create  her  own  national  unity, 
and  overcome  the  social  and  economic 
problems  confronting  a  young  nation. 

The  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910,  which 
brought  so  many  thousands  of  Mexicans 
into  the  United  States  created  fresh  pride 
in  the  ancient  heritage  of  the  Mexican 
race  and  a  new  sense  of  identity.  This 
also  meant  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
for  the  Mexican  American  in  the  South- 
west. It  has  meant  a  political  awaken- 
ing which  has  led  Mexican  Americans  to 
participate  both  as  citizens  who  cast  their 
vote  at  the  polls  and  as  candidates  for 
o£Dce.  It  has  also  Involved  a  social  awak- 
ening in  which  Mexican  Americans  have 
begun  to  Insist  upon  fulfillment  of  the 
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civil  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo  of  1848. 

Today  Mexican  Americans'  contribu- 
tions to  the  industrial,  agricultural  ar- 
tistic, inteUectual,  and  poUUcal  life  of 
the  Southwest  cannot  be  measured  sole- 
ly in  terms  of  present  day  accomplish- 
ments. It  is  certain  that  the  Southwest 
as  we  know  it  would  not  exist  without  the 
Mexican-Spanish  heritage.  What  sets  off 
New  Mexico  from  Oklahoma  and  diflfer- 
entiates  California  from  Oregon  is  In 
large  measure  the  result  of  the  activities 
of  the  ancestors  of  our  citizens  of  Mexi- 
can descent. 

In  many  sections  of  the  Southwest. 
Particularty  alcmg  the  border  from  San 
Diego,  CaUf..  to  Brownsville.  Tex..  Mexi- 
can Americans  are  the  majority  popula- 
tion, and  their  language  and  culture 
serve  to  provide  the  entire  region  with 
much  of  its  distinctiveness.  The  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  has  been  and  Is  being 
immeasurably  enriched  by  their  presence 
north  of  the  present-day  International 
boimdary. 

Today  Mexican  Americans  are  repre- 
sented in  all  walks  of  life  in  this  country 
CivU  servants,  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, lawyers,  social  workers,  teach- 
ers and  scholars,  artists  and  architects, 
the  dlplcHnatic  corps,  and  the  medical 
profession  aU  attest  to  the  true  potential 
of  these  American  citizens. 

As  with  cultures  brought  by  other  im- 
nilgrants  to  these  shores,  Americans  have 
absorbed   Hispanic -Mexican  ideas    art 
and  customs,  changing  them  to  fl't  the 
American  way  of  life.  In  recent  times 
many  peoirfe  have  rediscovered  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Hi«)ftnic-Mexican  Inherit- 
ance in  our  own  backyard.  Their  inher- 
ent love  of  the  land,  their  emphasis  on 
close  family  bonds,  their  customs  of  wor- 
ship and  their  deep  religious  devotion, 
have  contributed  to  the  cultural  weU- 
beln«  of  the  United  States.  The  great 
gardens  of  the  Mexican  misslMis  in  Cali- 
fornia where  oUves.  limes,    dates    figs 
oranges,  lemons,  and  grapes  were  first 
adapted  to  U.S.  aoU  have  been  the  seed 
beds  for  millions  of  acres  of  groves  and 
vineyards  throughout  the  United  States 
Mexican  mining  techniques  in  copper 
grtd.  and  silver  formed  the  basis  for 
present-day  mining  processes.  Without 
th^  processes  most  of  the  richest  mines 
m  the  West  could  not  have  been  properly 
developed. 

The  American  cowboy  is  directly  in- 
herited from  the  Mexican  vaquero.  The 
superb  horsemanship  of  the  Mexican 
cowboy  was  again  established  to  last 
year's  Olympics  competition. 

In  time  of  war  U.S.  citizens  of  Latin 
American  descent  liave  established  an 
outstandtog  record  of  bravery,  loyalty 
and  patriotism  to  fighting  for  this  Na- 
tion's cause.  During  World  War  n  500  - 
000  Mexican  Americans  served  to  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Long  may  the  policy  of  "Buen  Vectoo" 
nourish  between  us.  Long  may  we  both 
remato  free.  Long  may  we  both  be  able 
to  COTigratulate  each  other  on  our  Inde- 
pendence Days.  The  leth  of  September 
is  a  holiday  and  an  occasion  that  croaseB 
the  bonier.  May  our  oommoo  boundaty 
always  ranato  an  open  door  encouraging 
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good  will  among  the  people  of  our  two 
nations. 


WHO  REPRESENTS  THE  PXJBUC? 


HON.  SAMUa  L  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOX7SK  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
was  recently  broadcast  by  radio  station 
WMNI  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  Bill  Mnich, 
president.  This  editorial  Is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  all  of  our  colleagues, 
and  has  to  do  with  the  serious  question 
of  "who  represents  the  public."  The  edi- 
torial fcdlows: 

Editorial 

Lobbying  In  this  country,  whether  It  be 
In  Congrea,  the  Ohio  Oeneral  Aaeembly,  or 
City  Council,  Is  big  buBlneas.  Special  Interest 
groups  maintain  offices  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  retain  a  full  staff  of  workers  to 
"buttonhole"  legislators  and  argue  for,  or 
against  legislation  that  will  be  beneficial  or 
detrimental  to  the  group  they  represent.  The 
Hune  Is  true  In  the  state  legislatures,  but  on 
a  amaller  scale.  But  who  represents  the  pub- 
lie?  You  and  me? 

So  often  when  an  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  being  considered,  the  lobbyists  are 
the  only  ones  to  turn  out  to  present  their 
cases.  This  will  prompt  the  lawmakers  to 
lament  the  fact  that  "the  public"  Is  apathetic 
since  no  representatlye  of  the  public  showed 
up.  But,  that  assumption  Is  wrong!  The 
legislator  is  the  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  or  she  Is  the  person  the  voting  public 
has  chosen  to  be  their  spokesman  and  if 
congressmen  don't  recognize  that  fact,  they 
have  no  business  serylng  in  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly. After  all.  the  so-called  "other  side" 
or  public  doesnt  have  time  to  run  down  to 
the  legislature  Interested  or  concerned.  These 
people  are  the  working  productive  back- 
bone of  the  community.  Their  spokesmen 
are  the  people  they  elected  to  protect  their 
beet  Interests.  Sometimes,  however,  elected 
officials  tend  to  forget  that  fact.  We  urge  all 
legislators  to  quit  governing  by  pressure  or 
fear  of  any  kind.  After  all,  there  are  10  mil- 
lion people  in  Ohio  and  300  nUllion  In  the 
United  States  not  In  your  office — they  are 
the  ones  you  represent,  Mr.  Leglslatnr! 


CONGRESSIONAL  CXJNCERN  OVER 
DEFENSE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  IS,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Bruce  K.  Holloway,  commander  in  chief. 
Strategic  Air  Command,  said: 

This  country  Is  In  greater  danger  today 
than  It  was  at  the  tioM  of  Pearl  Harbor  or 
at  any  time,  in  my  Judgment,  since  the  18th 
century,  but  the  danger  Isnt  generally  rec- 
ognized. 

Just  prior  to  the  August  congressional 
recess,  more  than  80  Congressmen  took 
the  floor  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  demonstrate  their  concern  about 
the  rapidly  declining  defense  capabilities 
of  the  United  States.  The  week  before,  a 
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number  of  Senators  had  voiced  similar 
sentiments. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  Informed  person  that  the  United 
States  is  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
practically  every  aspect  of  militcu7 
power.  What  is  worse,  this  disparity  In 
strategic  forces  is  growing  worse  due  to  a 
combination  of  Executive  restraint  in 
hopes  of  progress  at  the  SALT  talks, 
congressional  criticism,  and  growing 
pressure  from  numerous  disarmament 
lobbies  chanting  about  reordering  prior- 
lUes. 

Congressman  F.  Edward  Hubert,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, spoke  about  the  U.S.  failure  to 
acknowledge  repeated  warnings  from  the 
House  Committee  responsible  for  our  de- 
fenses, that  our  military  forces  are  being 
seriously  depleted.  He  then  inserted  into 
the  CoNGRxssioNAL  Rkcord  the  entire 
foreword  from  the  1971  edition  of  the  au- 
thoritative English  publication  "Jane's 
Fighting  Ships,"  so  tliat  ail  those  inter- 
ested might  grasp  the  extent  of  our 
naval  decline. 

Jane's  reported  that  "by  any  standard 
the  Soviet  Fleet  now  represents  the 
supemavy  of  a  superpower,"  while  "the 
size  and  relative  capabilities  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  continues  to  decline  at  what 
many  authorities  consider  to  be  an 
alarming  rate."  Jane's  also  pointed  out 
that  the  Chief  of  U.S.  Naval  Operations 
considered  oiu:  naval  force  to  have  fallen 
below  a  "prudent  level."  It  stated  "the 
Soviet  Navy  has  already  exceeded  the 
United  States  In  active  surface  ship  and 
submarine  numbers,"  while  at  the  same 
time  "in  some  respects  the  characteristics 
and  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  ships  ob- 
viously are  superior  to  those  of  their 
U.S.  Navy  counterparts." 

Information  brought  to  light  during 
this  congressional  coUoquy  relating  to 
other  areas  of  our  Nation's  sagging  de- 
fenses was  as  disturbing  as  that  concern- 
ing the  state  of  our  Naval  forces. 

Dr.  John  S."  Foster,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  testifled  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  April  that  the  former  estimate 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  be  able  to  de- 
stroy an  unprotected  land-based  Minute- 
man  missile  force  until  1975  had  been 
rendered  "obsolete"  by  Soviet  construc- 
tion of  new  missile  silos.  Recent  Informa- 
tion that  the  Soviets  are  proceeding  with 
this  construction  of  what  appear  to  be 
two  new  generations  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  at  a  "high  start  rate" 
— read — unexpectedly  rapid  pace — 
should  put  to  rest  any  assertions  that 
they  are  building  strategic  forces  simply 
for  purposes  of  deterrence. 

U.S.  deterrence  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  based  on  being  able  to  deliver  300 
warheads  on  target  after  absorbing  a  So- 
viet strike.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  able 
to  deliver  many  times  that  number  on  the 
United  States  even  if  we  decided  to  strike 
first. 

The  sorry  state  of  our  strategic  bomber 
force  was  also  a  subject  of  comment.  In 
1961  we  had  1,500  aircraft  In  our  manned 
bomber  Inventory.  Today,  with  a  force 
level  of  435  B-52's,  we  have  one-third 
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that  number.  By  the  time  the  B-1  ad- 
vanced strategic  bomber  comes  into  the 
Inventory — if  it  ever  does — we  will  prob- 
ably be  reduced  to  a  bomber  force  con- 
sisting of  255  B-52's  due  to  the  necessary 
retirement  of  older  models  In  the  mean- 
time. WhUe  as  our  bomber  force  de- 
creases, the  number  of  Soviet  nuclear 
ballistic  missile  submarines  which  pose  a 
threat  to  our  bomber  force  is  rapidly  In- 
creasing. 

Small  wonder  many  citizens  are  not 
aware  of  the  dire  peril  into  which  our 
Nation  Is  drifting  when  despite  the  un- 
usual number  of  Congressmen  participa- 
ting in  this  effort,  covering  104  pages  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  despite 
the  startling  nature  of  the  facts  brought 
forth.  News  Perspective  International  re- 
ports that — 

Not  one  national  television  news  show  fea- 
tiu«d  this  story;  not  a  line  of  it  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  nor  the  Washington 
Post,  and  so  far  as  the  Congressmen  could 
immediately  determine  neither  the  Associ- 
ated Press  nor  United  Press  International 
carried  It  on  their  national  wires. 

If  this  news  blackout  on  the  danger 
our  country  faces  continues,  we  will  not 
respond  adequately  or  In  time.  When  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  to  start  a  war,  it  will 
not  be  deterred  by  weakness. 


NATIONALITIES  SERVICES  CENTER 
HONORS  DR.  HENRY  B.  OLLEN- 
DORFF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday, 
September  17,  the  Nationalities  Services 
Center  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  hold  its 
fifth  annual  Grolden  Door  Award  Cere- 
mony. 

The  Nationalities  Services  Center, 
a  commimlty  based  organization.  Is 
charged  with  assisting  new  residents 
from  abroad  who  settle  In  the  greater 
Clevdand  area. 

Each  year  the  Nationalities  Services 
Center  recognizes  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  foreign  birth  for  contributions  and 
achievements  made  to  our  American  way 
of  Ufe. 

This  year's  recipient  will  be  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Ollendorff,  the  founder  and  guiding 
light  of  the  Council  of  International  Pro- 
grams for  Youth  Leaders  and  Social 
Workers,  Inc.  The  principal  speaker  at 
Friday's  awtu'd  ceremony  will  be  Mrs. 
Laura  Fermi,  widow  of  the  late  Enrico 
Fermi,  the  great  Italian-American  who 
did  so  much  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the 
atom.  Birs.  Fermi  is  very  famous  In  her 
own  light  as  the  author  of  many  widely 
read  books  on  science,  politics,  and,  most 
recently,  a  book  entitled  "Illustrious  Im- 
migrant." 

The  Nationalities  Services  Center 
should  be  commended  and  thanked  by 
the  entire  greater  Cleveland  community 
for  their  untiring  efforts  to  call  the  at- 
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tentlMi  of  all  Americans  to  the  gifts 
which  immigrants  to  this  country  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  and  diversity 
of  American  life.  Over  the  years  the 
greater  Cleveland  community  has  been 
the  terminal  point  for  peoples  from  many 
diverse  lands  and  cultures.  These  people 
have  become  Americans  and  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  our  Republic,  but  they 
have  also  remembered  their  homelands 
and  have  thus  contributed  the  gift  of 
many  cultures  and  diverse  ideas  to  this 
new  land.  Best  wishes  to  the  Nationali- 
ties Services  Center  for  a  successful 
awards  meeting  this  year  and  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the  center  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  man  to  honor 
than  Dr.  Ollendorff.  I  have  known  Dr. 
Ollendorff  ever  since  I  began  my  activi- 
ties in  public  life  in  Cleveland.  While  I 
was  a  student  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, I  served  as  a  volunteer  with  Dr. 
Ollendorff  In  the  University  Settlement 
and  the  Hiram  House. 

This  wonderful  man  has  spent  his  en- 
tire life  in  serving  his  community  and 
making  Cleveland  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Dr.  Ollendorff: 
Biographical  Data:   Henkt  B.  Olucndorft 

Henry  B.  Ollendorff  was  born  and  raised  In 
Germany,  and  received  his  Doctor  of  Laws 
Degree  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in 
1929.  In  1938,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  later  graduated  from  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  of  Colvimbla  Univer- 
sity. He  came  to  Cleveland  In  1940  to  work 
at  Friendly  Inn  Settlement.  In  1948,  he 
became  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Settlement  Association — the  first 
federated  clty-wlde  settlement  agency  in  the 
U.S.A.  Under  his  leadership,  new  neighbor- 
hood centers  were  established  in  many 
Greater  Cleveland  areas. 

In  1964.  he  went  to  West  Germany  as  a 
U.S.  Specialist  In  Social  Group  Work,  through 
the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Dtir- 
Ing  that  time,  he  taught  a  social  group  work 
seminar  for  a  selected  number  of  German 
youth  leaders  and  group  workers. 

This  program  now  brings  to  the  United 
States  each  year  180  social  workers  and  youth 
leaders  from  60  European,  Near  Eastern, 
Asian.  African  and  Latin  American  countries. 
The  five  city  Programs  In  Chicago,  Cleveland. 
Columbus,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Philadel- 
phia and  the  newest  program  In  West  Vir- 
ginia are  members  of  the  "Council  of  Inter- 
national Programs  for  Youth  Leaders  and 
Social  Workers". 

Presently  Mr.  Ollendorff  serves  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Social  Welfare  and  of 
the  Commission  on  International  Social  Work 
of  the  CouncU  on  Social  Work  Education. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Cleveland  presented 
Mr.  Ollendorff  with  Its  International  Service 
Award  In  1959.  He  has  been  decorated  by  the 
West  German  Government  with  the  Order  of 
Merit,  In  recognition  of  his  contributions  to- 
ward better  understanding  between  this 
country  and  Germany.  He  Is  also  the  recip- 
ient of  the  French  Order  of  Merite  Social. 
Mr.  Ollendorff  Uvea  with  his  wife,  Martha, 
at  3607  Northvale  Boulevard  in  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio.  They  have  two  chUdren: 
Frank  Ollendorff  and  Mrs.  Sanford  Kaplan. 
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INCENTIVES  FOR  CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  15.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  reduced 
postage  rates  for  certain  mail  sent  to 
Members  of  Congress.  I  introduce  this 
legislation  because  of  my  conviction  that 
we  must  remove  any  barriers  that  inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  citizens  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  national  issues  to 
their  elected  representatives — even  if  it 
is  only  an  8-cent  stamp.  Because  each 
Member  of  Congress  is  responsible  to  his 
constituents,  channels  of  communication 
must  remain  open.  The  issuance  of  a  1- 
cent  stamp  for  mailing  letters  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  encourages  the  constitu- 
ent to  make  use  of  these  channels  so  that 
he  may  express  his  concern  for  the  im- 
portant questions  that  face  Members  of 
Congress  dally.  Let  us  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  those  who  wish  to  participate 
in  our  democratic  system  through  the  use 
of  correspondence. 

Opponents  of  this  idea  have  argued 
that  a  lowering  of  postal  rates  for  Con- 
gressional correspondence  will  result  in 
an  inimdation  of  mail  to  congressional 
ofiQces  so  voluminous  that  the  offices  will 
not  be  able  to  handle  the  mail  effectively. 
As  Congressmen,  we  must  be  available  to 
our  constituents — aware  of  their  posi- 
tions and  their  wishes.  To  hope  that  the 
high  postal  rates  will  discourage  such 
availability  is  wrong.  I  urge  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  seriously  consider  this  legislation. 


RISING    CRIME    RATE    CALLS    FOR 
TEACHINO  STANDARDS  IN 

SCHOOLS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    rLOalDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
port on  crime  in  the  United  States  shows 
an  11 -percent  Increase  In  crime  in  1970 
over  1969,  and  that  the  national  crime 
rate  has  Increased  144  percent  since  1960. 

Further,  during  the  decade  of  1960-70, 
arrests  of  persons  imder  18  years  of  age 
more  than  doubled  while  the  population 
in  this  age  group,  10  to  17,  rose  29  per- 
cent. 

It  is  apparent — 

The  FBI  report  stated — 
The  involvement  of  young  persons  measured 
by  poUce  arrests  is  escalating  at  a  pace  al- 
most four  times  their  percentage  Increase  in 
the  national  population. 

The  report  also  says: 

Crime  Is  a  social  problem  and  the  concern 

of  the  entire  community. 
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This  Is  a  national  problem,  and  with 
so  many  of  America's  youth  involved,  we 
need  to  do  everything  we  can  to  reverse 
the  high  and  continuing  climb  of  crime 
in  the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  warned  of  the  conse- 
quences of  our  coimtry  turning  to  crime 
in  a  speech  in  Kansas  City  in  July  and 
said  we  were  approaching  the  decadence 
that  destroyed  history's  great  civiliza- 
tions. 

The  President  said: 

I  think  of  what  happened  to  Greece  and  to 
Rome,  Eind  you  see  what  Is  left — only  the 
pillars. 

He  also  suggested  a  way  out  of  this 
decline  in  a  speech  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  in  New  York  City,  August  19, 
1971: 

When  we  talk  about  character  of  a  nation 
we  must  never  forget  that  character  depends 
upon  the  Individual  character  of  200  million 
Americans.  Where  does  that  come  from?  It 
comes  from  the  home.  It  comes  from  the 
churches.  It  oomes  from  the  schools  of  this 
Nation.  There  is  where  the  character  of  the 
next  generation,  the  coming  generation,  la 
being  forged. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  our  children  are 
provided  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  and 
religious  values  so  necessary  to  a  great  people 
In  great  times.  And  ...  at  a  time  we  see 
those  private  and  parochial  schools  which 
lay  such  stress  on  these  religious  values,  as 
we  see  them  closing  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day, 
we  must  reeolve  to  stop  that  trend  and  tun\ 
it  around. 

There  is  a  great  need  today  in  America 
for  broad  instruction  In  the  development 
of  man's  moral  and  ethical  values.  Those 
who  need  it  most,  receive  It  least.  The 
study  of  criminal  laws  and  why  each  has 
been  enacted  and  why  they  must  be 
obeyed  if  society  is  to  survive  would  be 
one  thrust  of  such  education.  A  program 
of  ethical  studies  can  be  developed  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  our 
Nation.  The  Federal  Government  can 
give  stimulus  to  this  through  the  finan- 
cial grant  procedure. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation,  along 
with  cosponsors  from  aU  parts  of  coun- 
try, to  accomplish  this^— HJl.  8782 — and 
copy  of  the  bill  follows  this  speech.  The 
court  decisions  prohibiting  teaching  reli- 
gion in  public  schools  do  not  prohibit 
what  the  legislation  calls  for. 

This  bill  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  filling  the  vacuum  evident  today 
in  American  life,  in  our  ethical  and  moral 
life,  as  pointed  out  by  the  President. 

Members  of  Congress  interested  in 
joining  me  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
are  invited  to  call  my  office,  extension 
52501,  as  the  bill  will  be  reintroduced 
with  additional  cosponsors  in  the  near 
future. 

The  bill  follows: 
A   bill  to  provide  Federal  grants  to  assist 

elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  carry 

on  programs  to  teach  moral  and  ethical 

principles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
vm  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sectlOD: 
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<aAI«T8  FOK  TBACHZNO  MOKAL  AMD  KTHICAL 
PSHTdPLlS 

"Sbc.  810.  (a)  The  Coaunlnloner  shaU 
make  ^ante  to  State  educational  agencies 
to  aaalst  them  In  estatdlahlng  and  carrying 
out  programs  imder  wlilob  students  attend- 


ing public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
will  be  provided  lnstructl<Hi  in  moral  and 
ethical  principles.  The  content  and  nature 
of  such  Instruction  shall  conform  to  general 
standards  prescribed  by  such  State  agendee. 
"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 


section,  there  Is  authorhwd  to  be  ^>proi»lat- 
ed  tS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1071,  and  each  of  the  two  suoceedlng  fl«~i 
years." 

Sk.  a.  Section  804  of  such  Act  Is  fcrnrntol 
by  Inserting  after  "this  Act"  the  foUovliM' 
"(other  than  section  810)". 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iar«rfai^,  September  16,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  John  M.  Crosby,  St.  Mary's  Rec- 
tory, Riverside.  HI.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood,  bless  these  men  assembled  here, 
the  work  they  do,  and  the  goals  that 
they  foresee.  They  came  here  as  the 
wise  men  from  afar,  from  the  center, 
the  sides,  and  the  comers  of  oiir  land. 
Ikiay  they  be  dedicated  to  the  people 
who  have  chosen  them,  and  to  the 
people  for  whom  they  have  beea  chosen. 
Help  them,  O  Ood,  to  play  a  worthy  part 
in  the  drama  of  our  world,  to  reach  out 
bey(xid  the  horizons  of  this  building  to 
embrace  a  troubled  land.  Save  than 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  provincial 
and  the  blindness  of  self-interest.  Teach 
them  to  love  as  You  love,  to  give  as 
You  give.  Direct  their  actions,  O  Lord, 
and  by  your  inspiration  may  they  come 
to  completion. 

Through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  234.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  detention  camps,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  Ftassed  a  biU  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2495.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


RESIGNA-nON  FROM  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Amer- 
can  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion: 

Washimcton.  D.C, 
September  14, 1971. 
Hon.   Casl  Alaxbt, 

Speaker,  Route  of  Repreaentattvea,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dkak  Mr.  Spkakxk  :  I  hereby  resign  my  posi- 


tion as  a  member  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Satlob, 
MeTnber  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBEK  OP 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision of  section  2(b) ,  i»ubllc  Law  89-491, 
as  sunended,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wu-liams,  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


POSTPONE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
TAX  INCREASE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  current  discussion  on  our 
economy  has  evoked  much  debate  on 
how  to  help  business  get  back  on  its 
feet. 

But  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  man 
who  is  really  hurt  by  the  inflationary 
spiral.  I  am  talking  about  the  middle 
and  moderate  wage  earner.  How  do  we 
help  him  meet  the  needs  of  every  day 
living? 

One  way  would  be  to  postpone  the 
scheduled  social  security  tax  Increase. 
In  January  1972,  the  tax  base  on  employ- 
ees and  employers  is  scheduled  to  be  In- 
creased from  $7,800  to  $9,000  a  year.  In 
other  words,  the  employee  will  be  taxed 
5.2  percent  on  his  earnings  up  to  $9,000 
in  1972. 

Thus,  while  we  are  talking  about 
speeding  up  the  amount  a  person  may 
deduct  from  his  personal  income  taxes, 
this  will  be  eaten  up  by  an  increase  in 
social  security  taxes. 

So,  while  we  give  with  the  one  hand, 
we  take  with  the  other.  I  favor  moving 
up  the  timetable  on  personal  deductions 
to  allow  a  taxpayer  to  deduct  $750  in 
1972  instead  of  1973.  But  this  $50  in- 
crease will  be  taken  away  by  the  increase 
in  social  security  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  spur  our  economy,  to 
get  more  money  into  circulation  and, 
thus,  lower  unemployment,  we  should, 
first,  speed  up  the  scheduled  personal  in- 
come tax  deduction  and,  second,  post- 


pone the  scheduled  social  security  tax 
increase. 

These  actions,  I  contend,  would  do 
more  for  our  economy  by  helping  the 
middle  and  moderate  wage  earner  meet 
the  needs  of  every  day  living. 


AMENDING  LEGISLATIVE  REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OP  1946 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4713)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 136  of  the  Legislative  ReorganlzaticQ 
Act  of  1946  to  correct  an  omission  in  ex- 
isting law  with  respect  to  the  entitlement 
of  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  use  of  certain  curren- 
cies, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  consider  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3,  after  the  second  line  following  line 
6,  insert  : 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
133(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190a(g))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Each  such  supplemental 
authorization  resolution  shall  Include  a 
specification  of  the  amount  of  all  supple- 
mental funds  sought  by  that  conunlttee  for 
expenditure  by  all  suboommltteee  thereof 
under  such  resolution  and  the  amount  so 
sought  for  each  such  subcommittee.  Each 
such  supplemental  authorization  resolution 
shall  amend  the  annual  authorization  resolu- 
tion of  such  committee  for  that  year  unless 
the  conunlttee  offered  no  annual  authoriza- 
tion resolution  for  that  year,  in  which  case 
the  committee's  supplemental  authorization 
resolution  shall  not  be  an  amendment  to  any 
other  resolution  and  any  subsequent  supple- 
mental authorization  resolution  of  such  com- 
mittee for  the  same  year  shall  amend  the 
first  such  resolution  offered  by  the  commit- 
tee for  that  year.  Each  such  supplemental  res- 
olution reported  by  such  committee  shall  be 
EMSCompanied  by  a  report  to  the  Senate  spec- 
ifying with  particularity,  the  purpose  for 
wtilch  such  authorization  is  sought  and  the 
reason  why  such  authorization  could  not 
have  been  sought  at  the  time  of,  or  within 
the  period  provided  for,  the  submission  by 
such  committee  of  an  annual  authorization 
resolution  for  that  year." 

(b)  Section  133(g)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190a  (g))  la 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  resolution  re- 
questing funds  In  addition  to  the  amount 
specified  in  such  section  134(a)  and  which 
are  to  be  expended  only  for  the  same  pur- 
poses for  which  such  amount  may  be  ex- 
pended." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  are  enacted  by 
the  Senate  as  an  exercise  of  its  rulemaking 
power,  and  such  amendments  are  deemed  a 
part  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
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superseding  other  Individual  rules  of  the 
Senate  only  to  the  extent  that  such  amend- 
ments are  Inconsistent  with  thoae  other  In- 
dividual Senate  riilee,  subject  to  and  with  full 
recognition  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
enact  or  change  any  rule  of  the  Senate  at 
any  time  in  its  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
right  to  determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceed- 
ings. 

Page  3,  after  the  second  line  following  line 
6,  Insert: 

Skc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall.^pon  the  written  request  of  any  In- 
dlvldfal  whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary,  pay  such  compensation  by 
sending  a  check  to  a  financial  organization 
designated  by  that  Individual  and  drawn  in 
favor  of  such  organization  and  by  specifying 
the  individual  to  whose  account  (Including 
an  account  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
shares)  the  payment  is  to  be  credited.  No  re- 
imbursement shall  be  required  for  the  send- 
ing of  any  such  check. 

(b)  If  more  than  one  individual  making  a 
request  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
designates  the  same  financial  organization, 
the  Secretary  may  pay  such  compensation  by 
sending  to  the  organization  a  check  that  Is 
drawn  in  favor  of  the  organization  for  the 
total  amount  designated  by  those  Individuals 
and  by  specifying  the  amount  to  be  credited 
to  the  account  of  each  of  those  Individuals. 

(c)  Payment  by  the  United  States  of  a 
check,  drawn  In  accordance  with  this  section 
and  properly  endorsed,  shall  constitute  a  full 
acquittance  for  the  amount  due  to  the  Indi- 
vidual making  any  such  request. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  author- 
ized to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "financial 
organization"  means  any  bank,  savings  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association  or  similar  insti- 
tution, or  Federal  or  State  chartered  credit 
union. 

Page  3,  after  the  second  line  following  line 
6,  Insert: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  202(g)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  t;.S.C.  72a 
(g) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(g)  In  any  case  in  which  a  request  for  the 
appointment  of  a  minority  staff  member  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (c)  is  made 
at  any  time  when  no  vacancy  exists  to  which 
the  appointment  requested  may  be  made — 

••(1)  the  person  appointed  pursuant  to 
such  a  request  under  subsection  (a)  may 
serve  in  addition  to  any  other  professional 
staff  members  authorized  by  such  subsection 
and  may  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  until  such  time  as  such  a  va- 
cancy occurs,  at  which  time  such  person  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  appointed  to  such 
vacancy;  and 

"|2)  the  person  appointed  pursuant  to 
such  a  request  under  subsection  (c)  may 
serve  In  addition  to  any  other  clerical  staff 
members  authorized  by  such  subsection  and 
may  be  paid,  until  otherwise  provided,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate." 

(b)  Section  202 (J)  (1)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  TJJS.C.  72a(j) 
( 1 ) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence :  "Any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  whose  expenses  are 
paid  out  of  funds  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate,  and  the  Majority  Policy 
Committee  and  Minority  Policy  Committee  of 
the  Senate  are  each  authorized  to  expend,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  for  members  of  its  staff  in 
obtaining  such  training,  any  part  of  amounts 
appropriated  to  that  committee." 

Page  3,  after  the  second  line  following  line 
6,  insert: 

Sec.  6.  Clause  (2)  of  the  first  section  of  the 


joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolution 
relating  to  the  payment  of  salaries  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate",  approved  April  30, 
1960  (2  U.S.C.  60O-1),  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  "holiday"  the  follow- 
ing: "(Including  any  holiday  on  which  the 
banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  closed 
pursuant  to  law) ". 

Page  3,  after  the  second  line  following  line 
6,  Insert: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  491 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
(2  U.S.C.  88b-l(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  A  person  shall  not  serve  as  a  page  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives — 

"  ( 1 )  before  he  has  attained  the  age  of  six- 
teen years;  or 

"(2)  except  in  the  case  of  a  chief  page, 
telephone  page,  or  riding  page,  during  any 
session  of  the  Congress  which  begins  after  he 
has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years." 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  January  3,  1971,  but  the 
provisions  of  such  subsection  limiting  serv- 
ice as  a  page  to  any  person  who  haa  attained 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  continued  service  of- — 

"  ( 1 )  any  page  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  any  page  of  the  Senate  ^pointed 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  section 
which  enacted  into  law  this  clause." 

Page  3,  after  the  second  line  following  line 
6,  insert: 

Sec.  8.  Section  235  Of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  (31  US.C.  1175)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  A  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  a  Joint 
committee  whose  expenses  are  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  shall  reimburse 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  the  salary 
of  each  employee  of  that  office  for  any  period 
during  which  that  employee  is  assigned  or 
detailed  to  such  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee." 

Page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  (3.)  and  insert: 
9.   (a) 

Page  3.  line  7,  after  "by"  insert:  the  first 
section,  section  2,  and  section  5  of 

Page  3,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

(b)  Sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  as  of  July  1.  1971. 

Page  3,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

(c)  Section  8  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  March  1,  1972. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  retwl:  "An  Act  to 
amend  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  to  correct  an  omis- 
sion in  existing  law  with  respect  to  the  en- 
titlement of  the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  use  of  certain  cur- 
rencies, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  inasmuch  as  this  is  a 
slight  change  in  the  reorganization  bill 
which  all  Members  considered  last  year, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  reservation,  so 
the  gentleman  from  California  may  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  nature  of  the 
changes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  recalls,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  reported  H.R.  4713  to 


the  House  in  February  of  this  year.  It 
passed  the  House  without  amendment  by 
a  voice  vote  on  March  2  and  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration  by  that 
body. 

The  bill  had  only  one  purpose — ^to  con- 
tinue the  authority  of  the  House  com- 
mittees to  expend  counterpart  funds 
while  traveling  abroad.  The  bill  was 
needed  because  of  language  contained  in 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  which  transferred  legislative  over- 
sight responsibility  from  the  statutes  to 
the  House  Rules,  thus  inadvertently  re- 
moving counterpart  fimds  in  the  statu- 
tory direction  to  travel  abroa^l  for  con- 
gressional investigations.  HJl.  4713 
merely  restates  the  authority  in  statute 
form. 

The  other  body  passed  the  bill  on 
August  6  with  a  series  of  amendments 
which,  of  course,  have  been  read  by  the 
Clerk.  Most  of  the  amendments  are 
strictly  internal  Senate  housekeeping 
matters  with  which  I  am  sure  we  will 
have  no  particular  concern.  However, 
two  of  them  are  especially  interesting  to 
the  House. 

One  Senate  amendment  provides  au- 
thority for  professional  staff  members  of 
joint  committees  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  funds  of  the  Senate  for  spe- 
cialized trtdning — as  was  authorized  in 
HJl.  17654  for  professlMial  staff  mem- 
bers of  standing  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Tlieref  ore,  in  accept- 
ing the  Senate  amendments,  I  am  offer- 
ing a  further  amendmoit,  by  direction 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  to  H  Ji. 
4713  which  provides  the  same  right  of 
training  for  the  professional  staff  of  Joint 
committees  whose  expenses  are  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  funds  of  the 
House. 

The  second  amoidment  of  interest  to 
the  House  is  the  one  where  the  other 
body  agreed  to  the  House  position  with 
respect  to  the  ages  of  pages;  the  mini- 
mum age  is  increased  from  14  to  16.  This 
should  simplify  some  of  the  problems 
with  respect  to  the  John  W.  McCormack 
Page  School  and  Dormitory. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFiatES  BT  MB.  SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  move  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments  i^lth  an 
amendment  which  I  offer. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  SisK  moves  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  HJl.  4713  with  the  following 
amendment:  In  subsection  (b)  of  Senate 
amendment  numbered  .3)  on  page  5  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendments  insert  "or  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House"  Immediately  after 
"by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendments,  as  amended, 
were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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KQUAL  EMPLOyMENT  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  DE3^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  (HJl.  1746)  to  further 
promote  equal  employment  opportunities 
for  American  workers. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THZ  coMicrrrzB  or  thx  wboljs 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  1746. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
the  first  section  of  the  bill,  ending  on 
page  1,  line  4.  and  there  was  pending  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlxnborm). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Erlenbom  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refer 
the  Members  to  the  very  convincing  ar- 
guments which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  made  yesterday.  I  believe 
that  8dl  Members  of  the  House,  whether 
they  support  the  committee  or  whether 
they  support  the  Erlenbom  amendment, 
are  in  favor  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  all  citizens.  The  time  has 
come  to  implement  that  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  eccxiomic  and  so- 
cial conditions  in  our  Nation  in  this,  the 
latter  half  of  the  20th  century,  continue 
to  frustrate  the  principles  of  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportimities  envisioned  by 
the  foimders  of  this  Nation.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded,  by  statistics  from 
Oovemment  agencies,  by  articles  in  the 
Nation's  press,  and  by  the  increasing  bur- 
dens upon  this  country's  social  welfare 
programs,  that  there  exist  serious  eco- 
nomic and  social  deficiencies  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  facts  are  unassailable.  They 
indicate  that  minorities  and  women  have 
borne,  and  continue  to  suffer  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  education,  and  other 
vital  aspects  of  their  existence.  Discrimi- 
nation in  employment  continues  as  the 
major  aspect  of  this  inequity,  and  consti- 
tutes a  systemic  denial  of  essential  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress,  stemming 
from  congressional  failure  to  enact  ef- 
fective enforcement  provisions  to  enable 
the  Oovemment  to  combat  these  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices,  mi- 
norities and  women  continue  to  be  treated 
as  second-class  citizens  and  are  denied 
the  Jobs  for  which  they  properly  qualify. 
H.R.  1748.  the  Eqtial  Employment  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1971,  introduces  ef- 
fective and  long-overdue  enforcement 
provisions  with  which  to  attack  the 
framework  of  employment  dlscrimina- 
Uon. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  after  extensive  hearings  and 
careful  ccmsideration  of  the  various  en- 


forcement schemes  available  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  national  policy  of 
equal  employment  has  determined  that 
the  administrative  cease  and  desist  pow- 
ers embodied  in  HJl.  1746  will  best  at- 
tain eqiml  employment  for  all  citizens. 
However,  the  opponents  to  H.R.  1746 
propose  to  strike  down  the  administra- 
tive cease  and  desist  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1746,  and  substitute 
therefor  a  method  of  direct  court  en- 
forcement. In  my  judgment  most  of  the 
opposition  to  our  expressions  of  concern 
about  this  bill  will  be  allayed  by  the 
Dent  substitute. 

The  present  EEOC  backlog  of  cases  is 
cited  as  conclusive  that  further  delays 
would  result  if  the  additional  admin- 
istrative steps  proposed  by  H.R.  1746  were 
introduced.  This  argttment,  however,  ig- 
nores the  major  causes  for  the  current 
backlog.  Because  of  the  lack  of  any  effec- 
tive enforcement  provisions  In  the  Com- 
mission, recalcitrant  employers  have  had 
little  reason  to  strive  for  successful  set- 
tlements during  the  conciliation  process. 
They  are  well  aware  that  the  final  burden 
for  obtaining  compliance  rests  with  the 
aggrieved  individuals  who  must  bring 
suit  against  them  in  the  courts.  There- 
fore, after  a  pro  forma  attempt  at  settle- 
ment, many  employers  will  simply  refuse 
to  conciliate  any  further.  This  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  conciliation  process  with- 
out adequate  enforcement  is  clearly 
borne  out  in  the  Commission's  fifth  an- 
nual report  which  shows  that  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  there  were  only  225  successful 
conciliations  out  of  17.000  charges  filed. 
In  addition,  it  is  well  known  that  EEOC 
appropriations  have  repeatedly  been  far 
short  of  the  needs  of  the  agency.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  Commission's  inability  to 
hire  the  required  investigators  and  con- 
ciliators who  9se  essential  for  prompt 
processing  of  complaints. 

The  opponents  also  seek  to  justify  their 
position  by  argxiing  that  the  administra- 
tive cease-and-desist  process  would  be  in- 
herently unjust  as  administered  by  the 
EEOC,  and  that  protection  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  requires  that  these  cases 
be  heard  only  in  the  Federal  courts.  In 
support  of  their  position,  they  claim  that 
the  EEOC,  as  an  advocate  of  civil  rights, 
cannot  be  fair  in  its  assessment  of  title 
vn  cases.  They  also  claim  that  the  proce- 
dures under  title  vn  presume  a  party's 
guilt  before  he  has  been  properly  heard. 
Therefore,  the  agency  malcing  the  initial 
finding  cannot  also  adjudicate  the  final 
order.  In  my  opinion,  neither  of  these 
statements  is  correct. 

In  the  first  instance,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  EEOC  has  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  civil  rights,  its  lack  of  enforce- 
ment powers  has  forced  it  to  seek  other 
forms  of  Insuring  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  vn.  Because  it  could 
not  enforce  the  rights  of  aggrieved  indi- 
viduals who  had  filed  complaints  before 
it,  the  EEOC  has  resorted  to  other  forms 
of  technical  and  moral  assistance  to  those 
individuals.  The  EEOC's  participation  as 
amicus  curiae  in  title  vn  suits  across 
the  Nation  has  been  the  only  role  that  it 
has  been  able  to  play  in  the  enforcement 
process,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  con- 
demned for  its  efforts  in  this  area.  EEOC 


statistics  also  show  a  great  objectivity  in 
its  treatment  of  the  charges  that  it  re- 
ceives. For  example,  the  Commission  has 
dismissed  over  50  percent  of  the  charges 
filed  with  it,  and  its  findings  are  fre- 
quently much  less  harsh  than  findings 
in  similar  cases  by  the  courts. 

The  claim  that  the  EEOC  is  too  biased 
to  properly  adjudicate  the  Issues  In  a 
title  vn  case  also  ignores  the  procedtiral 
safeguards  that  are  provided  by  law  in 
the  administrative  process.  Hearing  ex- 
aminers, for  example,  are  hired  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  not  by  the 
EEOC.  To  qualify,  applicants  for  the  po- 
sition of  hearing  exsuniner  must  pass 
stringent  guidelines  and  requirements  set 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Cases 
are  submitted  in  rotation  to  hearing  ex- 
aminers on  a  predetermined  scheduled, 
and  all  proceedings  are  conducted  on  the 
record  to  insiu^  Eulequate  judicial  review 
wherever  a  party  feels  that  there  has 
been  bias.  The  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act,  which  governs  the  entire  Fed- 
eral hearing  process  also  has  numerous 
procedural  and  substantive  safeguards  to 
protect  rights  of  all  parties. 

In  essence,  the  argiunent  supporting 
court  enforcement  over  the  administra- 
tive cease  and  desist  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  1746  is  not  justified.  The 
assertions  that  court  enforcement  provi- 
sions would  provide  more  expenditlous 
relief  for  an  aggrieved  party  are  not  sup- 
ported by  existing  facts.  Title  vn  suits 
are  not  simple  civil  or  criminal  actions. 
Their  complexity  and  frequently  ob- 
fuscated factual  development  is  well  rec- 
ognized among  courts  and  practitioners 
alike.  To  inundate  the  courts  with  a  mas- 
sive upsurge  of  title  VH  cases  requiring 
expenditure  of  large  segments  of  a 
court's  time  and  resources  would  not 
serve  the  ends  of  Justice.  It  can  only  serve 
to  further  aggravate  strained  court  dock- 
ets, and  lead  to  longer  delays  for  all 
litigants  in  the  Federal  Courts.  The  com- 
plexity of  issues  and  the  need  for  exper- 
tise in  developing  title  VII  litigation  re- 
quires that  the  courts  be  left  free  to 
review  those  situations  where  It  Is  de- 
termined necessary,  while  leaving  the 
development  and  ordering  of  the  case  to 
an  administrative  process  better  si^^ed 
to  recognizing  the  problems  of  this  spe- 
cialized area.  The  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  provides  adequate  safeguards 
for  all  parties  to  insure  an  equitable  de- 
termination of  all  complaints.  The  pre- 
text of  protecting  the  individual  by  send- 
ing him  to  tm  overworked  and  imwilling 
judiciary,  cannot  be  allowed  to  subvert 
the  pressing  need  to  eliminate  employ- 
ment discrimination. 

By  densring  the  EEOC  the  power  to  en- 
force its  own  findings,  the  opponents 
seek  to  reduce  the  agency  to  second-class 
status.  In  like  manner,  they  would  rele- 
gate the  enforcement  of  civU  rights  to 
secondary  significance  and  would  imply 
that  those  Individuals  whose  civil  rights 
have  been  denied  are  no  better  than  sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee hps  the  solution  which  will  work. 
I  oppose  the  Erlenborn  amendment.  I 
trust  the  House  will  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  who  is  managing 
the  bill. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  may  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  distinguish- 
ed gentleman  to  defer  that  request  imtil 
after  we  have  heard  the  first  5  minutes. 
Otherwise  I  shall  be  constrained  to  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good 
fnend  from  Missouri  has  that  authority, 
and  of  course  I  am  happy  to  defer  the  re- 
quest, and  let  the  centieman  proceed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  We  should  have  more  Members 
on  the  floor  during  this  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quormn 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

IRoll  No.  2601 

Abbltt 

Fraser 

Passman 

Abourezk 

Frey 

Rallsback 

Anderson, 

Gallagher 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Tenn. 

Goldwater 

Rosenthal 

Baring 

Griffiths 

Boybal 

Blatnlk 

Gubser 

Sebellua 

Celler 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Shipley 

Chamberlain 

Hastings 

Shoup 

Chlsholm 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Stafford 

Clark 

Jarman 

Stokes 

Clawson,  Del 

Johnson.  Pa 

Sullivan 

Collins,  Tex. 

Karth 

Teague,  Calif 

Dell  urns 

Long.  La. 

Tleman 

Derwlnskl 

McCuUoch 

UUman 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Di«Ter 

McKlnney 

WldnaU 

Edwards.  La. 

Macdonald. 

WUson,  Bob 

Eshleman 

Mass. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mollohan 

Ford, 

Montgomery 

WlUlam,  D. 

Murphy,  111. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Conunittee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  1746,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  377  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quonma,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Erlen- 
bom substitute  amendment.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  Important  to  explain 
just  what  we  intend  to  do  on  our  side 
this  afternoon. 

We  will  let  the  Erlenbom  amendment 
come  to  a  vote  of  the  House  without  of- 
fering any  amendments  whatsoever  to  it. 
I  believe  the  issue  has  to  be  clear  cut.  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  is  naive  enough 
to  feel  that  we  are  trying  to  fool  any- 


body. Some  of  us  believe  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  we  now  clarify  the  issue  to 
the  point  we  know  exactly  what  we  stand 
for  and  what  our  vote  means. 

There  can  be  no  plea  of  ignorance, 
because  in  yesterday's  actions  I  intro- 
duced into  the  Rkcord,  following  the 
Erlenbom  substitute,  the  substitute 
which  I  had  prepared  for  the  Erlenborn 
amendment.  So  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress must  now  in  good  conscience  admit 
he  knows  exEM:tly  what  he  is  voting  for. 

He  is  asked  to  vote  to  continue  the 
most  undemocratic  process  ever  given  to 
any  governmental  agency  since  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  when  he  is  asked 
to  give  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  un- 
der its  contract  compliance  functions, 
the  right  to  absolutely  set  aside  contracts 
duly  presented  under  the  rules  of  con- 
tract agreements  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

They  walk  in  and  say,  "You  must  do 
this  or  yoiu-  contract  is  not  going  to  be  al- 
lowed." 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  by  air- 
plane companies,  by  construction  com- 
panies, by  hundreds  of  companies,  on  all 
types  of  Government  contracts.  These 
contracts  can  now  be  set  aside  at  the 
wish  and  the  whim  of  an  oflBcial  of  the 
OFCC  for  any  of  many  reasons. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  Executive 
order  is  to  circumvent  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  Executive  or- 
der circumvents  the  civil  rights  laws. 
They  could  not  get  this  sweetheart  deal 
imder  the  law  passed  by  this  Congress, 
and  they  could  not  get  it  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, so  they  used  an  Executive 
order. 

They  walk  in  and  say,  "You  have  to 
put  10  of  this  particular  group  of  work- 
ers in  this  particular  job." 

I  know  of  one  case  from  personal  ex- 
perience. The  company  involved  em- 
ployed fewer  than  2  percent  minority 
employees,  and  they  were  told  they  had  to 
have  a  percentage  of  somewhere  around 
15  percent.  They  said: 

We  do  not  have  them.  We  wUl  take  ail 
the  operators  you  can  present,  not  under 
this  contract  but  under  our  regular  opera- 
tion. We  have  never  turned  anybody  down. 

And  the  OFCC  said: 

We  will  bring  them  In  to  you  from  Chi- 
cago and  from  Cleveland. 

They  can  do  that  and  have. 

A  company  could  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  preparing  a  contract,  and  then  be 
out.  The  Erlenbom  amendment  leaves 
things  exactly  as  they  are. 

We  say  in  my  amendments  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  there  should 
be  no  quotas  and  that  there  should  be  no 
preferential  treatment.  In  our  amend- 
ments we  specifically  prohibit  the  use 
of  quotas.  We  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  preferentitJ  treatment  and  the  step- 
ping over  a  person  in  line  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  religion,  or  sex. 

"nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  PennsylVEUila  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGs,  Mr.  Dxirr  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  I  know  there  is  a  hangup 
here  oa  the  part  of  the  certain  people 


about  cease  and  desist.  We  were  told  yes- 
terday on  the  fioor  by  my  ranking  col- 
league that  the  FCC  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  cease-and-desist  enforcement  au- 
thority which  they  have  and  has  re- 
quested that  the  Congress  give  it  court 
enforcement  powers  instead.  The  FCC 
is  holding  onto  cease  and  desist.  What 
they  want  is  what  we  are  also  giving  to 
the  EEOC,  that  is,  the  ability  to  se^ 
preliminary  injunctive  relief. 

Now,  when  a  person  is  charged  with  a 
violation  of  the  EIEOC,  the  charge  ap- 
pears in  the  paper  long  before  the  per- 
son charged  with  the  violation  ever  gets 
word  of  it.  I  have  an  amendment  which 
specifically  prohibits  the  divulg«ice  of 
any  informatirai  during  the  informal 
Commission  proceedings.  An  employer 
now  feels  that  he  is  ccmdemned  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  in  the  community  and 
in  the  eyes  of  his  customers,  especially  in 
the  case  of  retail  stores. 

I  beg  you  to  understand  that  what  we 
are  tnong  to  do  is  to  wipe  out  the  in- 
equities in  the  law  itself.  They  say  that 
cease  and  desist  is  a  bad  thing.  Well, 
cease  and  desist  itself  is  not  bad.  It  Is 
what  is  in  the  law  that  can  be  bad. 

Cease  and  desist  is  just  another  man- 
ner of  enforcement,  and  a  manner  of 
enforcement  does  not  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  law.  What  we  are  doing  Is 
giving  another  manner  of  enforcement 
here.  It  is  the  same  one  that  is  enjoyed 
by  virtually  every  agency  in  our  Govern- 
ment. All  we  are  tnring  to  do  is  to  put 
into  the  law  an  enforcement  feature  to 
secure  Justice  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  all  we  are  trying 
to  do  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  to  you  yesterday 
and  I  repeat  now  that  no  law  can  make 
men  equal,  but  there  has  to  be  and  there 
must  be  a  law  to  give  all  men  and  women 
equal  treatment.  Th&i  is  all  we  are  ask- 
ing for.  I  know  it  has  been  said  that  all 
of  us  are  bom  equal,  but  it  stops  right 
there.  That  is  where  organized  law  in  a 
good  society  picks  up;  sifter  the  birth.  It 
says  that  from  the  day  a  persm  is  bom 
until  his  death  he  shall  be  given  equal 
treatment.  That  is  the  strength  of  our 
country.  That  js  wny  the  millions  of  im- 
migrants came  to  this  Nation  to  build  it 
into  what  it  is,  and  that  is  why  we  fought 
the  CivU  War.  It  was  to  try  to  bring 
back  equal  treatment.  Nothing  else. 

That  is  all  I  am  asking  for  here.  I  am 
not  asking  you  to  put  something  in  the 
law  to  give  anybody  an  sulvantage.  I  am 
trying  to  get  you  to  put  something  in  the 
law  to  take  the  advantage  away  from 
somebody.  If  I  did  nothing  else  in  this 
law  but  wipe  out  the  contract  compliance 
feature  and  put  it  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  EEOC  where  It  rightfully  belongs 
and  subject  to  the  laws  and  the  criteria 
established  by  this  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  not  to  niles  enacted  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  then  I  would  have  done 
suflSciently. 

I  beg  of  you  to  reassert  the  authority 
of  this  Congress  and  take  back  the  pow- 
ers guaranteed  to  us  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  beg  of  those  who  conunitted  them- 
selves months  ago.  and  some  of  you  years 
ago,  without  ever  waiting  to  see  what  was 
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in  the  bill,  that  you  cannot  plead 
Ignorance.  You  know  what  you  are  doing. 
If  you  vote  for  the  Elrlenbom  substitute 
amendment,  you  vote  for  quotas,  you 
vote  for  si>ecial  preferential  treatment, 
you  vote  for  cloeing  down  individuals 
who  have  entered  into  contracts  that 
may  not  be  in  the  same  party,  who  may 
not  be  In  the  same  political  group,  who 
toay  not  contribute  enough  on  election 
day.  You  make  possible  something  which 
we  have  fought  against  in  labor,  some- 
thing which  we  should  have  destroyed. 
You  are  giving  j|uotas  and  preferential 
treatment  the  bleSMng  of  your  vote  if 
you  vote  for  the  Erlenbom  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  7  years  ago,  in  the  civil  rights 
bill  of  1964.  we  made  a  promise  to  all 
Americans  that  regardless  of  color,  creed, 
national  origin,  or  sex,  there  would  be 
no  discrimination  in  emplojrment  in  this 
country.  Polls  which  were  conducted  by 
creditable  organizations  at  that  time 
indicated  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  favored  the 
enactment  of  nondiscriminatory  legisla- 
tion in  employment. 

Americans,  with  their  Innate  sense  of 
fairness  came  forth  and  said  that  if  a 
man  or  a  woman  is  trained  and  qualified, 
the  doors  of  opportimlty  should  be  opened 
to  them,  whatever  their  bacligroimd  and 
from  wherever  they  come. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  a  mag- 
nificent promise.  But,  unfortimately — 
like  s^  many  other  promises  it  remains 
unkept. 

Since  the  enactment  7  years  ago  of  this 
law  there  have  been  literally  thousands 
of  cases  of  discrimination  filed  with 
the  Commission.  In  a  report  in  yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal,  Mr.  Brown, 
the  present  Chairman  appointed  by  the 
President,  indicated  that  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  these  complaints  there  had 
been  no  effective  remedy.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  despite  the  law.  despite  the 
congressional  intent,  despite  the  creation 
of  the  Commission,  the  effect  of  the  law 
has  been  more  or  less  nullified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  substantial 
difference  in  the  gentleman's  substitute 
and  the  committee  bill  which  I  support 
wholeheartedly,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  how  to  attain  compliance. 

The  committee  bill  says  we  will  use  the 
procedures  which  have  been  well  estab- 
lished in  Federal  practice  by  a  half  dozen 
or  more  existing  administrative  agencies 
such  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  NLRB,  the  PTC.  the 
ICC,  and  others,  to  issue  cease-and-desist 
orders  for  compliance— with  all  the  safe- 
guards set  forth  in  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  spelled  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  says  that  we  will  make  an  ex- 
ception in  this  situation.  He  says  that 
enforcement  will  be  the  property  of  the 
Federal  courts.  And.  in  the  literature  that 
has  been  circulated  by  the  very  able  gen- 
tleman, for  whom  I  have  profound  re- 
spect, it  is  argued  that  there  wUl  be  bet- 
ter and  quicker  enforcement  under  his 
plan  than  imder  the  committee  plan. 


It  seems  to  me  that  one  issue  that  has 
been  determined  here  is  that  the  present 
law  is  ineffective  and  not  helping  the 
people  whom  it  was  intoided  to  help.  And 
so,  the  only  issue  remaining  is:  does  the 
committee  approach  recommend  itself, 
or  does  the  substitute  approach  recom- 
mend itself? 

In  the  opinion  of  those  itiio  have  spent 
many  years  in  Federal  admlniatratlve 
practice,  and  before  Federal  agencies, 
boards,  and  commissions,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  administrative  commissions 
the  power  to  issue  orders  and  to  ask  for 
compliance,  devised  and  perfected  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  which  is  superior. 
These  administrative  hearings  are  con- 
ducted under  complete  due  process,  with 
a  notice  requirement,  and  the  right  to 
summon  witnesses,  subpena  witnesses, 
and  so  on,  and  are  presided  over  by  a 
hearing  examiner  who  has  been  trained 
in  administrative  law,  and  who  owes  no 
responsibility  to  the  agency  which  has 
employed  him.  So  he  comes  there  in  the 
same  Judicial,  impartial  atmosphere  or 
attitude  that  a  Federal  Judge  has.  The 
only  difference  is  that  his  whole  time  is 
devoted  to  that  one  agency,  and  he  has 
the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  move 
ahead  these  complaints. 

In  the  Federal  courts  today  we  have 
an  enormous  backload  of  cases.  We  have 
some  Jurisdictions — and  I  have  seen  fig- 
ures, I  believe,  for  one  of  the  New  York 
jurisdictions — where  there  is  a  delay  of 
about  38  months  or  40  months.  In  any 
event,  the  Federal  courts  are  crowded, 
packed,  and  jammed  with  litigation,  and 
the  notion  that  the  thousands  of  cases 
now  pending  before  the  EEOC  could 
receive  expeditious  consideration  from 
the  Federal  court  is  something  that  I  just 
caimot  believe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Boggs  weis 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend both  sides  here  for  trying  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  compliance. 

I  believe  that  the  great  strength  in 
America  must  continue  to  be  the  oppor- 
tunity of  our  citizens.  We  built  a  great 
Nation  with  the  men  and  women  who 
came  here  from  everjrwhere  for  the  op- 
portunity to  live  and  work  in  freedom. 

Today,  minority  Americans  hold  but 
a  small  fraction  of  jobs  in  almost  every 
category.  Look  at  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures, and  you  will  see  that  5  or  6  percent 
is  the  average  around  the  country,  but 
among  minorities  it  is  doubled,  and  in 
some  cases  tripled. 

So  we  have  made  a  promise  to  many  of 
our  Americans,  many  of  whom  are  not 
so  fortunate  as  those  of  us  who  are  gath- 
ered here.  As  I  see  It.  the  committee  bill 
is  £in  effort  to  carry  out  that  promise.  It 
does  no  good  to  grant  a  right  if  you  do 
not  provide  a  remedy.  One  of  the  earliest 
things  I  learned  In  law  school  was  that 
a  right  without  a  remedy  is  no  right  at 
aU. 

Today  we  are  seeking  a  remedy  for  a 
right  that  we  have  already  granted. 

In  my  humble  Judgment,  the  commit- 


tee bill  more  adequately  grants  that  rem- 
edy than  the  proposal  contained  in  th« 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  that  the  elo- 
quent remains  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  Include  the  suwx)rt  of 
the  three  amendments  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  Indicated  he 
would  offer  if  the  subsUtute  did  not  pre- 
vail.  I  make  that  assumption— is  that 
an  accurate  assumption? 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in- 
dicated yesterday  that  he  would  offer 
three  amendments  if  the  substitute 
amendment  were  defeated.  So  I  assume 
that  is  the  vehicle  or  the  legislation  that 
we  wUl  have  before  us  if  the  Erlenbom 
substitute  is  defeated. 

If  that  is  the  case.  I  would  assimie  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  would 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  every  intention  of 
supporting  those  amendments  when  I  get 
the  opportimlty  and  I  hope  I  do  get  the 
opportunity  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  make  that  opportunity 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  we 
clarified  that  point. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  during 
his  remarks  made  this  comment— that 
he  wanted  to  keep  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity open  to  blacks  and  other  minority 
groups. 

One  of  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
does  just  the  opposite.  One  of  the 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,"  in  effetrt. 
makes  it  much  more  diflBcult  for  blacks 
to  get  a  job.  particularly  in  the  building 
and  construction  industries. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
makes  a  big  point  of  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  unemployment  today  for  blacks 
is  higher  than  it  is  for  whites.  I  deplore 
that  and  I  gather  that  he  does  too.  But, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  sup- 
ports this  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  he  is 
making  it  much  more  difficult  for  blacks 
to  get  jobs  and  will  help  to  perpetuate 
the  higher  imemployment  record  for 
blacks  in  the  United  States. 

Now  let  me  add  this,  if  I  may.  I  take 
the  floor  as  a  person  who  voted  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1964  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
I  beUeve  that  was  good  legislation  and 
I  have  no  compunction  about  support- 
ing the  substitute  as  a  good  implemen- 
tation of  that  legislation. 

The  issue  is  not  discrimination  be- 
tween the  Erlenbom  substitute  amend- 
ment and  the  committee  bill — the  issue 
is  how  do  you  achieve  enforcement  In 
the  most  equitable  way?  That  is  the 
issue.  It  is  not  discrimination. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  the  1964 
act — and  I  was  one  of  those  who  did 
support  that  act — and  I  cannot  remem- 
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ber  how  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
voted — I  suspect  that  maybe  he  voted 
against  it,  but  I  do  not  know  for  s\u-e — 
but  I  can  say  that  I  voted  for  it.  What 
I  want  to  do  is  to  achieve  the  best  and 
most  equitable  way  of  enforcement.  I 
happen  to  think  that  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute provides  that.  We  do  not  have 
sufficient  enforcement  provisions  under 
the  existing  law.  That  was  a  deficiency. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  get 
enforcement  in  a  fair,  equitable,  and 
Judicious  way.  That  is  primarily,  if  not 
exclusively,  why  I  support  the  Erlen- 
bom substitute. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  amr  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman.      / 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  made  reference 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Act — and  I  Joined  him 
in  the  majority  of  my  party  in  voting  for 
that  in  1964.  This  was  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  equal  opportimltles  and 
equal  rights  should  be  available  to  all. 

But,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me,  I 
would  like  to  read  from  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  which  was  approved  by 
this  House  in  1964,  and  this  is  what  the 
issue  is  about,  today. 

(J)  Nothing  contained  in  thla  title  shall  be 
Interpreted  to  reqiilre  any  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  labor  organization,  or  Joint 
labor-management  committee  subject  to  this 
title  to  grant  preferential  treatment  to  any 
Individual  or  to  any  group  because  of  the 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin 
of  such  Individual  or  group  on  account  of 
an  Imbalance  which  may  exist  with  respect 
to  the  total  number  or  percentage  of  per- 
sons of  any  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  employed  by  any  employer,  re- 
ferred or  classified  for  employment  by  any 
employment  agency  or  labor  organization, 
admitted  to  membership  or  classified  by  any 
labor  organization,  or  admitted  to,  or  em- 
ployed In,  any  apprenticeship  or  other  train- 
ing program,  in  comparison  with  the  total 
number  or  percentage  of  persons  of  such  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  in  any 
community.  State,  section,  or  other  area,  or 
in  the  available  work  force  In  any  commu- 
nity, State,  section,  or  other  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  hsis  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon, 
smd  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  When  all  of  us 
in  this  House  were  presented  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  in  1964,  if  any  Member 
of  the  House  had  come  to  the  well  of  the 
House  and  had  said,  "When  you  vote  on 
the  civil  Rights  Act,  you  are  voting  a 
quota  system,"  I  wonder  what  would  have 
happened.  The  imposition  of  a  quota 
system  under  the  Executive  order  con- 
tradicts title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
The  imposition  of  quotas  by  OFCC  de- 
stroys labor  contracts  that  have  been 
negotiated  on  seniority  rights.  It  allows 
the  Office  of  Contracts  Compliance  to  go 
into  a  plant,  to  go  into  a  school  system,  to 
go  into  a  college  or  university — and  they 
have  done  this  in  thousands  of  cases 
across  the  coimtry — and  say,  "We  do  not 
agree  with  the  percentage  of  minority 
employees  to  majority  employees  and  we 
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insist  that  you  hire  this  number  of  blacks 
in  proportion  to  this  number  of  whites — 
or  this  number  of  another  minority  to 
this  number  of  whites. 

They  have  done  it  in  Portland,  Oreg. 
They  have  done  it  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  the  schools  here  in  the  District;  and 
this  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  that  was  passed.  We  do  not 
need  to  argue  whether  the  Philadelphia 
plEm  Is  a  quota  system.  I  feel  sure  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  had  com- 
plaints about  quotas  that  the  Office  of 
Federal  contract  Compliance  have  or- 
dered. The  Erlenbom  bill  does  not  touch 
this  matter. 

One  important  issue  Is  whether  or  not 
we  continue  to  allow  the  executive  branch 
under  the  Executive  order  to  continue  to 
establish  and  to  demand  quotas  and  give 
special  or  preferential  treatment  to  some 
and  to  deny  equal  employment  to  others. 

The  Erlenbom  substitute  perpetuates 
the  quota  system.  The  Dent  amendment 
would  put  an  end  to  the  contradiction 
of  the  Executive  order— tiUe  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  Erlenbom  bill  Is 
not  an  equal  employment  bill.  Under  the 
quota  system  you  give  special  employ- 
ment rights;  you  give  special  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  some,  and  in  the  process 
Job  rights  are  denied  others.  The  civil 
rights  bill  was  passed  to  end  discrimina- 
tion. It  was  not  passed  to  substitute  one 
kind  of  discrimination  for  another  kind. 

If  we  believe  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
including  title  vn,  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  vote  to  do  away  with  the 
quota  system,  which  is  harmful  to  this 
Nation.  It  is  dividing  the  country  and 
it  is  accomplishing  nothing. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  very  glad 
to  get  the  observations  and  comments  of 
my  good  friend  from  Oregon.  But  let  me 
just  make  one  comment,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

The  Philadelphia  plan,  which  is  what 
we  are  really  talking  about,  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  quotas.  I  honestly 
think  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  drawing  a  false  issue  by  the  kind 
of  langwige  that  he  Is  employing  in 
in  his  proposed  smiendment.  I  Just  ^o  not 
think  tliat  we  ought  to  interfere  with  this 
program  with  this  kind  of  amendment. 
The  Philadelphia  plan  seeks  in  all 
honesty  to  improve  the  Job  opportunities 
for  blacks  or  other  minorities.  You  can 
give  them  all  the  rights  in  the  world,  but 
if  you  do  not  give  a  person  in  a  minority 
status  a  Job,  all  of  those  rights  really  do 
not  mean  very  much,  becaiise  he  cannot 
feed  his  cliildren,  he  carmot  feed  himself 
on  rights  where  he  does  not  have  a  job. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  hope  that  the  con- 
tribution of  the  genUewoman  from 
Oregon  has  not  confused  the  committee, 
because  the  language  she  read  from  tiUe 
vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  undisturbed 
by  the  committee  bill,  and  imdlsturbed 
by  the  Erlenbom  substitute.  Neither  one 
is  going  to  repeal  the  prohibition  against 


quotas  that  is  in  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  if 
the  EEOC  had  the  right  and  opportunity 
to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders,  then  it 
would  have  to  naturally  follow  that  per- 
haps we  would  not  have  to  be  speaking 
this  afternoon  in  terms  of  preferential 
quotas? 

I  think  we  cannot  talk  about  one  with- 
out connecting  it  with  the  other. 

Why  have  we  had  to  discuss  this  whole 
question  of  preferential  treatment  for 
one  group  as  contrasted  to  other  groups? 
It  is  precisely  because  the  EEOC  has  not 
had  the  power  to  be  able  to  issue  the 
cease  and  desist  orders  that  will  make  the 
construction  workers  and  other  groups 
do  that  which  they  have  to  do  in  order  to 
be  able  to  prevent  preferential  treatment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  re- 
spond to  the  very  appropriate  question 
raised  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York.  In  the  Erlenbom  substitute  there 
is  a  new  device  for  enforcement.  It  Is  a 
different  device  from  the  cease  smd  de- 
sist, but  it  is  an  effective  one,  because  it 
requires  legal  action  in  a  court  of  law.  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

Does  anyone  deny  that  the  Federal 
courts  are  capable  of  actually  enforcing 
orders  on  discrimination?  The  Federal 
court  system  is  fully  adequate  to  meet  the 
problems.  The  only  difference  is  in  the 
court  of  law  where  there  will  be  an 
equitable  trial  with  the  rules  of  evidence 
prevailing,  whereas  imder  the  cease  and 
desist  proposal  of  the  committee,  we 
would  deny  people  that  fairness  and 
equity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemam  from  Michigan  hsis  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bocos,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsin  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good 
friend,  the  genUeman  from  Michigan, 
has  finally  gotten  down  to  the  difference 
between  these  biUs.  He  points  out,  and 
quite  correctly  so,  that  the  EIrlenbom 
substitute  provides  for  a  remedy  in  the 
courts  as  compared  to  the  normal  admin- 
istrative remedy  provided  for  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Why  would  the  genUemsm 
make  this  profound  distinction  between 
human  rights  and  the  rights  which  are 
set  forth  for  the  ICC  and  the  NLRB  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  other  Federal  agencies? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  re- 
spond. Is  it  not  appropriate  that  the  hu- 
man rights  be  considered  in  the  Federal 
courts?  Is  that  not  a  proper  forum  for 
consideration  of  human  rights?  That  is 
where  we  have  made  the  most  progress 
in  the  safeguarding  of  htiman  rights — in 
the  Federal  courts.  I  do  not  want  some 
administrative  8«ency  making  decisions 
on  basic  human  rights.  I  would  have  a 
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great  deal  of  faiUi  and  trust  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.         ^> 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  made  the  point  yester- 
day, and  I  make  it  again  today,  that  com- 
paring the  cease-and-desist  authority  in 
this  biU  with  the  authority  of  the  NLRB 
is  false.  The  NLRB  enforcing  fiinction 
is  separate  from  the  Judging  function. 
No  such  separation  of  powers  is  provided 
in  the  commitee  bill. 

As  far  as  whether  the  cease  and  desist 
is  working  well,  here  again.  I  reiterate 
what  I  told  the  Representative  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  yesterday.  The  gen- 
tleman used  FTC  as  one  of  his  examples. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  does  have 
cease-and-desist  authority,  but  at  this 
very  moment  it  is  petitioning  Congress 
to  give  it  authority  to  go  into  the  Federal 
district  court  to  seek  enforcement  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute would  provide  here.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Ctximussion,  ex- 
ercising cease-and-desist  authority,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
better  off  going  into  the  district  court 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  lilichigan  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Boggs,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oirald  R.  Ford 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOGQS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGG6.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  want  to  keep  the 
record  entirely  accurate.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  only  administrative 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government  where 
there  is  a  separation  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out  happens  to  be  the  NLRB. 
In  the  other  cases,  it  is  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer, selected  as  I  outlined  in  my  main 
remarks,  which  prevails.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out  that  all  other  agencies, 
with  the  exception  of  NLRB.  that  exer- 
cise cease  and  desist  are  regulatory  agen- 
cies. There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  those  that  are  regulating  in- 
dustries with  cease-and-desist  orders  and 
those  that  are  resolving  disputes  be- 
tween contesting  parties. 

When  there  is  this  resolution  of  dis- 
putes between  contesting  parties,  it  has 
been  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  to 
separate  the  function  of  prosecuting 
frran  the  fimction  of  making  the  judg- 
ment. 

The  committee  bUl  does  not  separate 
these.  It  would  allow  tlie  Commission  to 
investigate,  prosecute,  judge,  and  fashion 
the  remedy. 

In  my  (oinioji,  we  will  be  much  better 


off  if  we  separate  in  the  tradition  fashion 
the  Job  of  prosecuting  from  that  of  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  Coast  Guard,  Social  Security, 
and  several  other  agencies  the  whole 
procedure  is  by  a  hearing  examiner,  with 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  that  is  what  is  spelled  out  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  make 
one  observation  on  the  point  at  issue 
here. 

In  this  kind  of  situation  discretion  is 
very,  very  important.  I  happen  to  believe 
the  system  of  justice  in  the  courts  is  a 
better  forum  for  that,  rather  than  leav- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  an  agency  which 
has  the  right  to  investigate,  to  prosecute, 
to  make  a  decision  and  then  to  enforce  it. 

I  strongly  prefer  the  use  of  the  courts 
for  enforcement,  rather  than  the  agency 
itself. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  discussing 
the  Philadelphia  plan  or  any  quotas  in 
emplojTnent.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  (Mr.  Dent)  will,  if  he  gets 
the  opportimity,  offer  some  amendments 
to  the  committee  bill  that  have  to  do 
with  employment  quotas  and  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance.  If  he 
has  that  opportimity,  then  we  can  debate 
those  amendments  and  vote  on  them,  as 
we  see  fit. 

But  these  amendments  are  not  pend- 
ing before  us  now.  What  we  are  taUcing 
about  is  the  Erlenbom  substitute.  And  if 
the  Erlenlx)m  substitute  is  agreed  to,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  will  not  even  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  his  amendments. 

What  then  is  the  difference  between 
the  Erlenbom  substitute  and  the  com- 
mittee bill?  The  committee  bill  provides 
a  new  method  of  enforcement  for  equal 
employment  cases.  It  lets  the  Commis- 
sion go  ahead,  after  appropriate  hear- 
ings and  deliberation,  issue  a  cease  and 
desist  order. 

The  Erlenborn  substitute  does  not  give 
the  aggrieved  party  anything  he  does  not 
already  possess  under  existing  law.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) says  his  substitute  will  put  the 
case  to  court.  But,  that  is  where  it  goes 
now.  That  is  the  existing  law.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) is  not  giving  that  aggrieved  party 
any  right  he  does  not  already  possess. 

The  only  thing  in  the  Erlenborn  sub- 
stitute that  is  of  any  advantage  whatso- 
ever to  the  aggrieved  party  is  that  under 
the  Erlenbom  substitute  the  Commis- 
sion may,  in  its  discretion,  if  it  decides 
it  wants  to,  take  the  case  to  court  for 
the  aggrieved  party. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  clarification  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  because  in  fact  the  Er- 
lenbom substitute  does  grant  an  enforce- 
ment power  the  Commission  now  lacks 

Let  me  take  it  one  step  further,  to 
cease  and  desist.  The  gentleman  has  Just 
used  the  words,  "may,  in  its  discretion 
if  it  decides"  do  something.  The  same  is 
true  either  of  the  Erlenbom  substitute 
or  the  Hawkins  bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  point  of  the  matter 
is  that  under  the  Erlenbom  substitute 
the  Commission  perhaps  will  take  it  to 
court,  and  that  may  be  some  sUght  ad- 
vantage to  the  aggrieved  party  over  tak- 
ing it  to  court  himself.  Though  he  is  now 
guaranteed  attorney's  fees  and  costs  If 
he  wins  it  might  be  nicer  to  have  the 
Commission  take  the  case  to  court  for 
him. 

But,  he  gives  up  something  to  get  that 
advantage.  He  now  can  go  to  court  30 
days  after  he  has  filed  his  charge  or  30 
days  after  the  Commission  has  completed 
some  action. 

He  would  be  required  to  wait  6  months 
before  he  could  go  to  court  on  his  own 
under  the  Erlenbom  substitute 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DENT.  He  gives  up  something  that 
is  good.  The  people  aggrieved  wiU  have 
more  freedom  as  a  result  of  it,  because 
only  the  Attorney  General  can  institute 
a  case  in  the  court  of  appeals;  not  the 
EEOC. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  really  think  there  is  serious  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  aggrieved  party 
is  better  off  under  the  Erlenbom  substi- 
tute than  he  is  right  now  under  existing 
law.  It  can  be  argued  with  a  good  deal 
of  force  that  he  would  be  better  off  with 
nothing  than  with  the  Erlenbom  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Is  it  not  also  true  un- 
der the  Erlenborn  substitute  the  individ- 
ual will  also  give  up  the  right  to  sue 
under  the  1866  act,  the  Equal  Pay  Act, 
and  possibly  under  half  a  dozen  other 
civil  rights  acts? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  Erlenbom  substitute  would  not 
only  take  away  his  right  to  go  promptly 
to  court  on  his  own  behalf,  it  would 
deprive  him  of  his  right  to  a  remedy  un- 
der other  statutes.  There  are  remedies 
under  the  NLRB  Act  and  under  some  of 
the  old  civil  rights  statutes  that  he  would 
sacrifice  under  the  Erlenbom  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'HARA 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  O'HARA.  If.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  dissatisfied,  as  I  am,  with  the  provi- 
sions of  current  law  as  to  enforcement 
of  the  equal  employment  opportunities 
law  then  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
it,  and  the  way  to  do  something  about  it 
is  equip  the  Conunisslon  with  cease-and- 
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desist  powers  as  proposed  in  the  commit- 
tee bill.  If  we  do  not  want  to  do  that,  then 
let  us  not  do  anything  at  aH.  Let  us  not 
amend  an  inadequate  system  of  job  pro- 
tection to  make  it  more  Inadequate  as 
the  Erlenbom  substitute  proposes. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Erlen- 
bom substitute  will  be  defeated  and  that 
the  committee  bill  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Erlenbom 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  committee  bill  Is  bi- 
partisan in  character.  It  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic bill;  it  is  not  a  Repi&llcan  bill, 
but  it  is  a  bipartisan  bill. 

Second,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  a  significant  nimiber  of  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, will  support  the  committee  bill. 
Indeed,  at  least  one  Member  and  perhaps 
two  Members  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  House  will  sup- 
port the  committee  bill. 

Next  I  would  like  to  say  as  simply  as 
I  can  that  there  are  merits  to  the  ap- 
proach of  administrative  agency  proceed- 
ings enforceable  with  cease-and-desist 
orders. 

I  do  not  think  that  during  the  debate 
today  there  has  beoi  total  clarity  focused 
upon  the  real  problem. 

The  real  problem  is  not  whether  you 
get  enforcement  in  the  courts  or  whether 
you  get  enforcement  through  the  Com- 
mission per  se. 

The  real  point  is  that  if  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
is  given  cease-and-desist  powers  the 
vast  majority  of  cEises  will  never  need 
go  to  a  hearing  In  the  first  place,  let 
alone  to  any  kind  of  court  proceeding.  I 
can  speak  from  some  experience  in  New 
York  whc^  I  served  as  the  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
Against  Discrimination,  now  the  divi- 
sion of  human  rights. 

The  figures  in  New  York's  experience 
clearly  emphasize  my  point.  Between 
1945  and  1967,  16,129  complaints  were 
received  by  the  New  York  commission; 
98  percent  of  them — all  but  326 — were 
settled  before  they  were  ordered  for  hear- 
ing and  more  than  two-thirds  of  those 
ordered  for  hearing  were  settled  before 
the  hearing  was  completed. 

That  means  that  in  New  York  in  22 
years  only  110  cases  out  of  16,000  needed 
further  action,  and  that  is  largely  because 
the  State  conunisslon  possessed  cease- 
and-desist  powers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  concept — 
and  frankly,  this  should  be  recognized — 
of  this  particular  legislation  In  New  York 
was  that  of  Tom  Dewey  and  Senator 
Irving  Ives,  and  the  concept  was  that  the 
Commission  could  deal  with  complex, 
sensitive  questions,  backed  up  by  the  law 
in  a  way  that  could  not  be  done  in  formal 
court  proceedings. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  approach 
is  much  more  sensitive,  more  equitable, 
and  obviously  much  faster. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the 
dangers  of  the  court  proceedings?  The 
danger,  first  of  all,  is  that  we  would 
load  onto  the  courts  of  the  United  States 


an  additional  20,000  cases.  Does  any 
Member  seriously  think  that  by  adding 
20,000  additional  cases  to  the  court 
calendars  we  are  going  to  expedite 
matters? 

Let  me  state  that  through  the  Com- 
mission procedures  cases  are  dealt  with 
much  more  expeditiously.  Let  me  repeat 
that,  much  more  expeditiously;  whereas, 
in  court  proceedings  it  can  take  months 
or  even  years. 

For  example,  a  case — Weeks  against 
Southern  Bell  which  was  a  sex  dis- 
crimination case — has  been  in  the  courts 
for  5  years  and  it  was  just  settled  in 
April.  I  have  seen  through  the  Commis- 
sion procedures  cases  conciliated  in  a 
matter  of  days.  It  was  rdatively  rare  that 
it  became  a  matter  of  months.  But,  be- 
lieve me,  if  you  go  to  the  coxut  proce- 
dure, you  go  to  a  much  more  difficult  pro- 
cedure, both  in  time  and  flexibility. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this,  that  the  Com- 
mission procedure  works.  It  would  not 
be  the  law  of  the  land  in  32  States  if  it 
did  not  work.  I  have  yet  to  see  anyone 
say  that  the  Commission  procedures  as 
followed  by  the  several  States  does  not 
work  and  work  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rsm  of 
New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  Let  me  just  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  the  gentieman. 

First  of  all,  if  the  Commission  proce- 
dure is  working  in  the  States,  why  are 
so  many  of  the  cases  that  are  referred 
to  these  local  and  State  commissions  un- 
resolved and  referred  to  the  EEOC? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  response  to 
the  question  of  the  genUeman  from  Il- 
linois, first  of  all,  one-third  of  the  States 
do  not  have  commissions  with  cesise  and 
desist  powers.  I  think  the  point  is  this: 
Where  you  have  a  commission  with  such 
authority  such  as  the  State  of  New  York 
does  it  has  worked  extremely  well  with 
no  need  to  go  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Il- 
linois has  a  fair  employment  practices 
commission  which  has  cease-and-desist 
authority  and  yet  it  is  among  one  of  the 
top  10  States  in  the  number  of  cases  that 
then  go  to  the  EEOC  even  after  referral. 
Does  this  mean  that  we  will  be  clogging 
the  Federal  courts  with  20,000  more 
cases? 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  in  the  6 
years  of  its  existence  only  some  50,000 
cases  have  been  filed  before  the  EEOC? 
Is  the  gentleman  aware  that  this  is  not 
a  self -enforcing  order?  That  if  enforce- 
ment of  the  order  imder  the  committee 
bill  is  to  be  obtained  it  must  go  to  the 
courts  and  if  this  follows  the  practice  of 
the  NLRB,  over  50  percent  of  all  the  or- 
ders issued  by  the  NLRB  wind  up  in  the 
enforcement  proceedings  in  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeal,  where  you  have  only  11 


courts,  rather  than  the  district  court 
level,  where  there  are  93  courts? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  recollection  is 
that  in  the  most  recent  years  66  percent 
of  the  NLRB's  cease  and  desist  orders 
have  wound  up  in  the  courts  for  enforce- 
ment proceedings.  You  are  not  avoiding 
the  courts  by  lislng  the  cease  and  desist 
approach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Red)  of 
New  York  weus  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  asked  for  the  additional  2  minutes 
so  that  I  might  reply  to  the  comments  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  . 

First,  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
raised  a  question  of  20,000  cases,  and  the 
fact  that  this  might  overload  and  Jeop- 
ardize the  court  calendars.  Tliat  is  the 
figure  that  has  been  provided  me  by  the 
EEOC  as  to  their  estimate  of  the  {lend- 
ing cases  that  are  unresolved  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  now  have  cease 
and  desist  powers.  I  think  as  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  there  are  something 
like  16.000  to  17,000  cases,  as  the  gentie- 
man knows,  that  are  still  pending  with 
the  Commission,  and  have  not  yet  been 
resolved.  In  fact,  they  were  able  to  con- 
ciliate fewer  than  half  because  the  Com- 
mission does  not  have  cease-and-desist 
power. 

As  to  the  NLRB,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  fiscal  year  1970  something 
Uke  72  percent  of  the  cases  have  been 
setUed  without  need  for  a  formal  hear- 
ing. In  my  experience,  certainly  in  New 
York,  if  the  Commission  works  effective- 
ly, if  the  individuals  know  that  the  Com- 
mission has  the  power  of  the  law  in  cease 
and  desist,  then  you  can  conciliate. 

TTie  whole  thrust  of  what  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  not  that  the  commission  pro- 
cedure works  alone,  but  that  it  works  a 
great  deal  better.  Why?  Because  you  do 
not  have  to  go  into  court  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  indivldusd  knows  that 
there  is  that  power,  and  Is  willing  to  sit 
down  and  conciliate,  and  the  matter  gets 
resolved,  and  resolved  promptiy. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  think  it  is 
terribly  important  that  the  Republican 
Party,  that  was  bom  in  the  fight  to  make 
men  free,  fight  today  for  that  procedure 
which  will  most  clearly  and  effectively 
deal  with  millions  of  people  who  still  are 
denied  equal  employment  opportunities, 
and  who  need  Federal  protection  with 
cease  and  desist.  That  is  our  heritage  as 
a  party. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
establish  some  legislative  intent  on  the 
committee  bill,  and  on  the  Erlenbom 
substitute. 

Section  706  of  the  Hawkins  bill  says 
that: 

The  Ccmmlsslon  Is  empowered,  as  hereln- 
alter  provided,  to  prevent  any  person  from 
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engaging  in  any  unlawful  employment  prac- 
Uce  aa  set  forth  in  section  703  or  704  of  thla 
title. 

Section  703  provides: 

It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employer — 

( 1 )  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  any  Individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  priv- 
ileges of  employment,  because  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  naUonal 
origin; 

Much  has  been  said  about  race,  color, 
religion,  and  sex,  but  the  question  of 
natlfflial  origin  has  very  seldom  been 
discussed. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  frran  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dbnt),  whether  I  am  correct  in  imder- 
standlng  that  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
committee  and  this  CcHigress  that  by 
national  origin  we  mean  any  person's 
national  origin,  and  that  It  Is  not  limited 
to  any  particular  ethnic  group,  such  as 
a  Spanish  surname,  or  American  orien- 
tal or  American  Indian.  Discrimination 
because  of  national  origin  applies  to  any 
American  who  feels  that  he  has  been 
discriminated  against  because  of  his 
national  origin,  regardless  what  that 
national  origin  may  be.  Am  I  correct  in 
that  understanding? 

Mr.  DENT.  According  to  the  law  as  It 
la  now  written.  I  would  say  that  "iM- 
tional   origin"   would   be    the   natlc 
origin  of  the  individual  regardless 
what  that  national  origin  is. 

Mr.  PDCINSKL  The  reason  I  ask  this 
question  is  to  be  absolutely  certain  about 
this.  The  Eqiial  Employment  Opportxmi- 
tles  Commission  has  tons  of  directives 
and  guidelines  and  material  and  Infor- 
mation and  inquiries  and  questions  and 
answers  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  sex.  But  when  you  ask  the  Com- 
mission for  guidelines  on  that  aspect  of 
discrimination  dealing  with  national 
origin,  these  guidelines  are  very  scarce. 
I  was  wondering  if  the  chairman  could 
answer  this  question.  If  we  are  going  to 
give  the  Commission  broad  powers  In 
this  bill  to  prevent  discrimination  be- 
cause of  national  origin — how  can  we 
motivate  the  Commission  to  show  more 
sensitivity  to  those  Americans  who  are 
discriminated  against  in  Job  opportuni- 
ties and  promotion  advancements  be- 
cause of  national  origin? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  Commission's  attitude  on  that 
matter. 

I  would  say  If  they  administer  the  laws 
according  to  the  congressional  Intent, 
you  would  have  no  problem  at  all  with 
the  guidelines  on  that  because  it  is  thu 
most  simple  of  all  answers  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  NaUonal  origin  only  means 
Just  that — It  means  national  origin  or 
country  of  origin. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KL  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  more  question. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
it  is  the  Intent  of  this  House  and  this 
Congress  that  discrimination  because  of 
natlwial  origin  shall  be  given  the  same 
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priorities  as  any  other  form  of  discrimi- 
nation? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  already  a  part  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  Just  want  to  estab- 
lish this  for  the  purpose  of  this  record. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  have  never  been  informed 
that  they  do  not  give  equal  treatment  in 
cases  pertaining  to  national  origin  and 
I  would  be  a  little  reticent  about  any 
condemnation  of  the  Commission  be- 
cause of  that  question.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  hope  that  my  ques- 
tion does  not  indicate  any  condemnation 
of  the  Commission.  I  think  the  Commis- 
sion is  doing  a  good  job.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  discrimination  that  ex- 
ists in  this  country  against  various  eth- 
nic groups  and  members  of  various  eth- 
nic groups  such  as  Italian  Americans, 
Polish  Americans,  the  Jews,  Oermans! 
Slavic  people,  and  others,  who  have  been 
discriminated  against  because  of  their 
national  origin.  Guidelines  dealing  with 
this  form  of  discrimination  have  not  been 
dealt  with  on  the  same  priority  basis  as 
the  others  are. 

I  have  said  on  a  number  of  occasions 
there  are  indications  that  priority  Is 
given  to  these  other  cases  involving  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  religion  or 
sex.  and  aU  I  want  to  establish  is— that  it 
is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  discrimina- 
tion because  of  national  origin  shall  get 
the  same  treatment  and  the  same  con- 
sideration and  the  same  equality  as  to 
Priorities  as  any  other  discrimination 
case. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  read  from  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  page  35  this 
language: 

It  ahall  be  an  imlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  an  employment  agency  to  fall  or  re- 
ftise  to  refer  for  employment,  or  otherwise 
to  discriminate  against,  any  Individual  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  to  classUy  or  refer  for  em- 
ployment any  Individual  on  the  basis  of  his 
rac«,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  naUon&l  origin. 


Each  of  the  requirements  are  exactly 
on  the  same  status  and  on  the  same  level 
and  the  same  priority,  in  my  opinion 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Then  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  na- 
tional origin  means  any  ethnic  back- 
ground and  is  not  limited  to  any  speclflc 
background,  and  this  would  apply  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission whether  the  committee  bill  or 
the  substitute  prevails? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  an  argtiment  about  that 

B4r.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
1746  and  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
measure  offered  by  Mr.  Ehlxnborn.  The 
time  has  long  passed  when  we  could  argue 
over  the  need  for  the  wide  ranging  re- 
forms embodied  in  HJR.  1746,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins' conceived  and  carefully  worked  out 
bill.  Others  will  argue  ably  in  support  of 
imiwrtant  features  of  the  bill,  but  I  wish 
to  take  Just  a  moment  to  focus  your  at- 
tention on  one  provision  that  I  regard  to 
be  of  great  urgency.  Section  11  of  HJl 
1746  would  enact  into  statutory  law  the 
national  policies  exjwessed  In  Presiden- 


tial executive  orders  mandating  nondis- 
crimination in  Federal  employmwit  In 
addition,  and  most  significantly,  the  bUl 
would  transfer  the  re^wnslblllty  for  im- 
plentlng  Federal  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements in  Federal  employment  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

There  are  few  in  this  Congress  who 
can  testify  with  more  experience  than  I 
about  the  pervasive  and  continuing  dis- 
crimination by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  employment  of  blacks,  Spanlsh- 
sumamed,  tuid  women  employees.  As  a 
pastor  and  community  leader  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  the  past  12 
years.  I  have  had  to  respond  to  thousands 
of  complaints  of  Job  discrimination  from 
among  the  58,000  Federal  employees  in 
the  District  who  are  black.  My  father 
was  employed  at  the  U.S.  Patent  Office 
here  for  44  years  before  retiring.  He  knew 
the  effects  of  discrimination  and  we  his 
children,  knew  his  frustration  and  des- 
pair. He  trained  two  generations  of  white 
employees  who  were  then  passed  up  and 
over  the  shoulder  to  higher  level  and 
higher  paying  Jobs.  Prom  aU  the  evidence 
I  have  seen,  even  today  in  this  supposedly 
enlightened  time,  these  practices  con- 
tinue daily  with  lltUe  substantive  change. 
When  I  came  to  the  Congress  5  months 
ago,  I  expected  that  a  significant  por- 
tlon  of  the  casework  of  my  office  would 
be  devoted  to  helping  Federal  employees 
resolve  job  discrimination  problems.  But 
I  did  not  foresee  the  incredible  deluge  of 
pent-up  grievances  that  have  descended 
upon  my  office  in  the  few  short  months 
I  have  been  here.  These  arj  brought  by 
people  with  Just  claims  who  are  deeply 
angered  and  frustrated   by   the  unfair 
treatment  they  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government.  My  office  does 
its  best  to  help,  and  in  many  cases  we 
succeed,  but  only  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
l-andlture  of  time  by  my  office  and  the 
time  of  the  employee.  We  give  willingly, 
knowing  that  these  people  have  nowhere 
else  to  turn.  They  have  sought  help  from 
their  agencies,  and  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission— aU  with  little  success. 

One  function  of  casework  in  a  con- 
gressional office  is  to  identify  the  need 
for  remedial  legislation  where  a  pattern 
of  case  problems  develop.  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  need  than  this  legislation.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission,  as  a  result  of 
many  factors,  is  not  up  to  the  Job  I  am 
convinced  that  EEOC  with  its  experience 
in  battling  Job  discrimination  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  with  its  sensitivity  to  the 
systematic  and  institutional  roots  of  Job 
discrimination  offers  far  greater  hope  to 
the  thousands  of  employees  who  every 
day  must  suffer  the  indignity  of  being 
discriminated  against  because  of  their 
race,  religion,  sex.  or  national  origin. 

But  I  have  more  than  my  personal 
experience  to  sustain  my  conviction 
about  the  urgent  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. The  record  is  clear.  Statistical  evi- 
dence demonstrates  beyond  serious  ques- 
tion that  minorities  and  women  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  Federal  jobs,  particu- 
larly at  higher  paying,  decision-making 
levels.  Blacks,  women,  Spanish-sur- 
named   employees   are   unduly  concen- 
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trated  in  jobs  paying  the  lowest  salaries 
and  having  the  least  amount  of  policy- 
making responsibility.  A  report  issued  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  May, 
1970  showed  that  minorities  make  up  19.4 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  Govern- 
ment employees  and  14.4  percent  of  the 
general  schedule  employees.  Approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  these  general 
schedule  employees  are  locked  at  grades 
1-8.  WhUe  comprising  slightly  over  14 
percent  of  the  general  schedule  work 
force,  minorities  account  for  27.3  percent 
of  the  lowest  level  GS  1-4  positions.  The 
picture  grows  even  more  gloomy  when  we 
look  at  the  record  of  individual  cabinet 
level  departments.  Only  5.2  percent  of 
Interior's  employees  are  black,  5.8  per- 
cent of  Agriculture's  and  6.2  percent  of 
Transportation's.  Even  more  dramatical- 
ly, only  2.9  percent  of  NASA's  employees 
are  black,  and  less  than  550  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration's  air  traffic 
controllers  out  of  a  total  of  20,000  are 
minority. 

These  pervasive  patterns  are  reflected 
in  the  employment  practices  at  the  ex- 
ecutive level  of  Federal  employees.  In 
grades  GS-14  and  15,  minority  em- 
ployees account  for  only  3.3  percent  of 
employees,  and  at  grades  GS  15-18  mi- 
norities count  for  only  1  in  50  of  all 
employees.  While  Spanish-sumamed  em- 
ployees are  2.9  percent  of  employees,  only 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  have  managed  to 
make  it  to  executive  level  positions.  Simi- 
lar patterns  also  pertain  to  women 
employees. 

In  individual  agencies,  the  presence  of 
blacks  in  executive  level  positions  earn- 
ing more  than  $15,000  and  presumably 
having  some  decisionmaking  authority, 
grows  even  more  infrequent.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  blacks  in  the  agoicy  earn 
more  than  $15,000.  In  Treasury,  Defense, 
Agriculture,  and  Transportation,  2 
percent  or  less  of  all  black  employees 
make  more  than  $15,000.  Most  remark- 
ably of  all,  in  the  Justice  Department, 
which  at  one  time  had  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  securing  equal  rights  for  all 
Americans,  only  1.4  percent  of  black  em- 
ployees reached  a  salary  range  of  $15,000 
or  more. 

The  difficulty  of  minorities  and  women 
in  securing  Federal  employment,  their 
high  concentration  in  low  level  jobs, 
their  virtual  absence  from  executive  level 
positions,  can  only  be  attributed  to  sys- 
tematic and  institutional  failures,  fail- 
ures that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  proved  unable  to  root  out  effectively. 

These  patterns  are  not  accidental; 
they  are  the  direct  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  deep  roota  of  discrimi- 
nation pervading  Federal  employment 
practices.  The  Commission's  failure 
springs  from  several  sources.  The  Com- 
mission has  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  establishing  Federal  personnel  poli- 
cies. At  the  same  time.  Executive  Order 
11748  places  primary  responsibility  for 
Insuring  equal  employment  opportunity 
in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. It  seems  anomalous  to  have  the 
Commission  both  establish  policies  for 


rooting  out  discrimination  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  basic  responsibility 
for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  those 
policies  against  the  demands  of  the  law. 
HJl.  1746  wUl  remedy  this  inequity  and 
provide  for  objective  review  of  Federal 
discrimination  policies. 

Beyond  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
conflict  of  interest  in  enforcing  nondis- 
crimination standards,  the  Commission 
has  tailed  to  acknowledge  the  institu- 
tional and  systematic  origins  of  discrimi- 
nation in  Federal  emplojTnent.  The 
Commission  persists  in  searching  out 
supervisors  with  malicious  intent  rather 
than  focusing  on  personnel  policies  that 
have  the  inherent  effect  of  discriminat- 
ing against  black,  Spanish-sumamed, 
and  women  employees. 

To  many  of  us  who  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  work  of  the  Commission  in  the 
area  of  equal  employment  programs,  it 
has  seemed  that  often  it  is  more  con- 
cerned with  fashioning  a  Udy  personnel 
system  than  in  effecting  equal  Job  justice 
for  Federal  employees.  Present  Civil 
Service  standards  contir'ie  to  overem- 
phasize paper  qualifications  and  test  re- 
sults, even  when  an  employee  in  his  work 
experience  of  performance  has  demon- 
strated a  capacity  for  a  better  job  or  ad- 
vancement. Furthermore,  the  tests  used 
by  the  Commission  are  not  directed  in 
any  significant  way  to  the  specific  job 
requirfements.  As  the  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation Committee  pointed  out  In  its  re- 
port on  HJl.  1746: 

The  InevltAble  consequence  of  this  •  •  • 
Is  that  classes  of  persons  who  are  culturally 
or  educationally  disadvantaged  are  subjected 
to  a  heavier  burden  In  seeking  employment. 

These  policies  are  wrong,  but  the  Com- 
mission has  utterly  failed  to  see  that 
they  are  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  PATjN'moY,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fauntiioy  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
time  for  change  has  arrived,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  seize  the  time.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  demon- 
strated that  It  Is  Incapable  of  provid- 
ing fair  and  equal  job  opportunities  for 
all  government  employees.  A  new  and 
more  sensitive  expertise  Is  required.  I 
believe  that  EEOC  offers  far  greater 
hope  to  these  thousands  of  employees 
who  today  have  no  real  hope  for  change. 
I  urge  your  vote  against  the  Erlenbom 
substitute  and  In  favor  of  HJl.  1746. 
The  Erlenbom  substitute  would  leave 
equal  employment  opportimlty  pro- 
grams for  Federal  employees  in  the 
hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  status  quo  would  be  continued.  I 
maintain  that  the  transfer  is  desperately 
needed,  and  I  urge  your  support  for  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask 
of  those  who  oppose  the  cease-and-de- 
sist powers  for  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  this  question: 
What  Is  more  precious  about  the  right 
of  Investors  to  be  protected  by  cease- 
and-desist  powers  given  the  Securities 


and  Exchange  Commission  than  the 
right  of  blacks,  Spanish  sumamed, 
women,  and  other  oppressed  minorities 
people,  to  be  protected  by  the  cease-and- 
desist  powers  with  which  HJl.  1746 
would  provide  the  Equal  Employment 
Opr>ortunities  Commission?  If  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  will 
answer  that  question  honestly,  they  will 
vote  against  the  Erlenbom  sutetitute 
and  for  the  bill  which  is  before  us,  HJl. 
1746. 

Mr.  EXJKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  request  to  set  a  limitation  on  time? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  it 
come  out  of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  come  out  of 
the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  it  will  not  limit 
my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  come  out  of 
the  gentleman's  time,  but  will  not  limit 
the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  UENT.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  set  a  time  limit  on 
this  am^idment  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  that  debate  end  in  35  minutes 
from  now,  except  for  the  5  minutes  for 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  asks 
unanimous  consent  for  the  time  to  end 
when? 

Mr.  DENT.  Thirty-five  minutes  from 
now,  except  for  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  which  would  make  it  a 
total  of  40  minutes  from  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
object  to  the  reservation.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  time  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  had  prevloiisly 
been  recognized  by  the  Chair.  Therefore, 
the  limitation  of  time  would  not  apply  to 
his  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
did  not  the  request  for  time  limitation^ 
which  came  out  of  the  gentleman's  time' 
retain  the  last  5  minutes? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  it  did  not. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objectlim. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gaiUonan  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  one  thing  which,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
not  been  recognized  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  the  Erlenbom  amendment  as 
compared  with  the  original  committee 
bill,  and  that  Is  the  real  nature  of  the 
cases  that  come  before  the  Commission, 
or.  on  the  other  hand,  tmder  the  Eiien- 
bom  bill,  before  the  court.  These  are  not 
the  simple  kinds  of  cases  In  which  John 
Smith  seeks  employment  with  Joe  Bloke, 
who  Is  the  proprietor  of  a  firm,  an^j  joe 
Bloke  says.  "No.  John,  you  are  a  Negro, 
and  I  shall  not  employ  you."  A  case  like 
tliat,  of  course,  could  easily  be  tried  In 
the  Federal  court. 

However,  the  kind  of  case  that  arises 
Is  one  similar  to  this.  Both  the  union  and 
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the  employer  may  be  acting  today  in 
good  faith  and  both  may  want  their  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  racial  discrimina- 
tion solved,  but  the  problem  Is  enmeshed 
In  a  long  history  of  contract  relations. 

There  Is,  for  instance,  a  labor  pool  of 
employees  which  is  c<xnposed  of  blacks, 
and  historically  blacks  have  been  hired 
Into  the  pool.  Historically  whites  have 
progressed  along  the  lines  of  promotion 
within  the  various  departments  within 
the  plant.  To  simi^y  say  that  blacks  to- 
day have  the  same  rights  as  whites  to 
exercise  their  contract  seniority  is  mean- 
ingless, because  their  seniority  is  In  the 
pool.  What  hsis  to  be  done  is  a  discreet 
examlnatiCHi  of  the  contract  relation- 
ship between  the  union  and  the  employer 
to  establish  how  the  effects  of  past  dis- 
crimination may  practically  be  eradi- 
cated. This  is  as  dllBcuIt  as  most  unfair 
labor  practices  that  are  before  the  Board 
today.  It  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
a  system  by  which  seniority  in  the  pool 
is  folded  into  the  lines  of  promotion  in 
the  departments. 

This  is  difQcult.  This  Is  similar  to  a 
situation  in  a  merger  between  two  com- 
panies in  which  two  different  lines  of 
seniority  must  be  reconciled.  Or  we  may 
have  a  situaticoi  such  as  exists,  say,  in 
a  telephone  company  where  most  of  the 
noncraft  employees  have  been  black,  and 
there  have  been  no  admission  tests  for 
those  employees  to  enter  into  the  employ 
of  the  telephone  company. 

They  have  worked  there  for  25  years. 
They  seek  at  this  time  to  be  promoted 
to  craft  jobs.  Craft  jobs  have  always  re- 
quired a  test  upon  admission  at  the 
time  of  original  employment,  so  a  test  is 
imposed  upon  blacks  who  seek  to  move 
from  one  level  to  another  in  the  tele- 
phone company. 

The  question  then  arises,  is  the  test 
prior  to  promotion  discriminatory,  since 
it  applies,  as  far  as  existing  employees 
are  concerned  only  to  blacks,  and  those 
blacks  have  been  just  as  truly  employ- 
ees of  the  company  for  the  many  years 
they  have  been  there  as  the  whites  have 
been? 

These  questions  do  not  just  deal  with 
John  Smith  asking  for  employment,  and 
he  is  black,  and  he  is  refused.  They  deal 
frequently  with  hundreds  of  persons  tn 
a  single  case.  That  Is  why  we  need  a 
Commission's  administrative  determina- 
tion first.  It  is  perfectly  reasoiuible  to 
require  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  we  imposed 
upon  the  coiuts  the  complex  problems 
which  exist  In  labor  relations — which  are 
no  more  complex  than  these — we  should 
never  have  come  to  the  point  we  are  to- 
day in  solving  these  difficult  questions. 

The  matter  here  is  simply  a  question 
of  whether  we  are  going  to  set  up  ma- 
chinery adequate  to  solve  the  problem 
or  whether  we  are  not  going  to  set  up 
that  machinery. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  steel- 
worker  trilogy  has  said,  with  respect  to 
many  labor  problems  that  they  are  a 
matter  of  the  law  of  the  plant,  and  this 
matter  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity fits  in  that  law  of  the  plant  and  is 
equally  complex.  The  trilogy  has  said 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  the  coxirt 
will  decide,  that  the  court  will  permit  the 


matter  in  that  instance  to  be  decided  by 
arbitration  so  that  persons  with  an  ex- 
pertise in  this  field  cam  solve  the  diffi- 
cult questions. 

The  same  kinds  of  problems  su-e  in- 
volved here,  and  the  committee  bUl  pro- 
vides the  only  appropriate  machinery 
for  solving  them:  a  commission-type 
proceeding  in  which  siifficient  time  and 
expertise  can  be  applied  to  these  very 
complex  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  limitation  of  debate  or- 
der was  entered  will  be  recognized  for 
2  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzcg)  . 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port HJi.  1746.  the  Hawkins-Reld  bill. 
The  purpose  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  the  establishment  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportimitles  Commission 
was  to  end  employment  discrimination. 
As  a  Congresswoman  who  represents  a 
district  in  New  York  which  has  in  it  sub- 
stantial minority  groups,  I  am  particu- 
larly Involved  in  this  issue.  I  hawsen  to 
have  been  a  lawyer  for  many  years  in  the 
labor  law  field.  I  grew  up  in  the  NLRB.  I 
oan  tell  you  gentlemen  who  have  argued 
for  the  Erlenbom  amendment,  which  I 
oppose,  that  the  reaacoi  the  cases  be- 
tween labor  and  management  have  been 
able  to  be  resolved  is  because  they  have 
been  heard  in  the  same  kind  of  for\mi 
which  we  are  now  seeking  for  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  CcKnmlssion. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  to  be  sensitive 
to  our  commitment;  we  have  to  have  a 
partiality  in  our  commission  which  wa- 
derstands  that  it  has  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  the  blacks  and  the  minorities  and  the 
women  in  this  country  for  equal  employ- 
ment. 

I  am  determined  to  see  that  blacks. 
Puerto  Ricans,  Chinese,  Italians,  Jews, 
Ukrainians,  and  other  minority  groups  no 
longer  suffer  discrlminaticHi  in  employ- 
ment. Many  suffer  both  because  they  be- 
long to  a  minority  group  and  because 
they  are  women.  They  are  victims  of 
double  discrimination. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  and  despite  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  women  and  minori- 
ties can  still  be  characterized  as  cast- 
offs  of  the  American  economy.  Both 
groups  suffer  consistently  from  employ- 
ment discrimination  which  is  blatant, 
pervasive,  and  in  fiagrant  violation  of 
Federal  law. 

One  major  reason  that  this  discrimi- 
nation persists  is  that  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission, 
charged  with  ending  employment  dis- 
crimination in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  has  been  a  watchdog  without 
teeth. 

The  issue  confronting  the  Congress  is 
how  we  can  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tion In  employment,  and  how  we  can  ful- 
fill our  c(xnmitment  to  the  people  imder 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Every  one  of  us  bears  a  responsibility, 
once  and  for  all,  to  eliminate  the  cruelty 
which  denies  the  right  to  opportunity 
because  of  race,  sex,  national  origin  to 


millions  of  Americans.  Let  me  give  yoa 
some  facte  about  the  rising  demand  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  employment 
because  of  sex. 

Women  now  comprise  40  percent  of 
the  work  force.  One  out  of  five  women  In 
the  work  force  in  1970  was  single  and 
therefore  entirely  self-supporting.  One 
out  of  three  supports  children;  and  one 
out  of  five  are  widowed,  divorced,  or  sep- 
arated from  their  husbands.  Clearly, 
these  women  do  not  work  to  "fill  up 
their  time"  or  make  "pin  money" — they 
work  to  buy  food  and  clothing  and  bel- 
ter for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Employers  continue  to  discriminate 
against  female  workers  In  recruitment, 
hiring,  placement,  and  promotion.  Wom- 
en who  pass  these  barriers  often  confront 
discrimination  in  the  form  of  lower 
wages,  or  of  segregation  of  women  into 
the  lowest  paying  jobs.  The  United  Elec- 
trical Workers  Union  has  estimated  that 
American  industry  saves  $22  billion  a 
year  by  paying  women  lower  wages  than 
men  for  essentially  the  same  work. 

In  1969  the  average  American  women 
who  worked  full  time  earned  only  $60 
for  every  $100  earned  by  the  average 
American  working  man  and  black  women 
made  20  percent  less  than  that. 

Women  who  have  completed  college 
and  at  least  1  year  of  graduate  school 
receive  only  67  percent  of  the  salary  re- 
ceived by  men  with  equivalent  training— 
a  woman  with  a  college  degree  earned 
about  as  much  as  a  man  with  £ui  eighth 
grade  education  averaged  in  1968. 

But  women  who  are  less  educated  tmd 
highly  skilled  suffer  most — in  1966,  wom- 
en salesworkers  received  41  percent  of 
the  salary  received  by  men  In  the  same 
occupation. 

The  nonwhite  woman  worker  who 
labors  imder  the  double  discrimination 
of  race  and  sex  faces  the  severest  dis- 
crimination. In  1969  white  women  earned 
a  median  income  of  $5,182  compared  with 
$8,668  for  white  and  nonwhite  men.  Non- 
white  women,  however,  who  are  most 
heavily  concentrated  in  low-wage,  low- 
skill  jobs,  earned  $4,126  only  47  percent 
of  the  Income  of  the  average  male  work- 
er, white  or  black. 

The  problems  of  Spanish-sumamed 
Americans,  a  racial  minority,  are  no  less 
serious.  Although  they  are  the  second 
largest  minority  group  in  the  United 
States,  the  Spanish-sumamed  population 
Is  often  neglected  or  Ignored,  even  in 
view  of  the  massive  economic  and  social 
Injustice  to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
cases  involving  discrimination  against 
Orientals  have  been  practically  invisible 
under  title  VII. 

The  unhappy  history  of  continued  em- 
ployment discrimination  against  women 
and  minorities,  brings  us  to  the  questicm 
of  how  we  can  improve  the  act,  to  which 
we,  as  Americans,  are  committed.  The 
Hawkins  bill  provides  such  improve- 
ment— the  Erlenbom  bill  does  not. 

The  double  discrimination  suffered  by 
minority  group  women  cannot  be  elim- 
inated until  we  begin  to  deal  boldly  with 
their  problems  as  women,  as  well  as  their 
problems  as  members  of  a  minority. 

The  Important  elements  in  both  blllB 
are  those  dealing  with  enforcement  pow- 
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ers  for  the  EEOC  and  the  scope  of  cover- 
age of  title  vn. 

The  Hawkins  bill  gives  the  EEOC 
cease-and-desist  powers  in  addition  to 
the  right  to  issue  affirmative  orders  for 
back  pay  and  reinstatement.  This  power 
is  crucial;  an  administrative  order  can 
be  obtained  within  several  months,  while 
the  median  time  for  resolving  a  case  in 
the  U.S.  district  court  is  19  months.  Also, 
the  cease-and-desist  power  Is  a  power 
which  is  given  to  such  regulatory  agen- 
cies as  the  NLRB,  the  SEX:,  the  FCC,  and 
34  State  fair  employment  practices  com- 
missions. 

In  contrast,  the  Erlenbom  bill  would 
give  the  EEOC  only  the  time-consuming 
remedy  of  court  enforcement.  It  seems 
to  be  illogical  and  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  for 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  district  court 
to  assume  the  fimction  of  deciding 
whether  there  has  been  discrimination 
when  the  EEOC  has  unique  expertise,  by 
virtue  of  its  experience,  in  investigating 
and  concluding  cases  concerned  with  em- 
ployment discrimination. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  importance  of 
expanding  the  scope  of  the  coverage  pres- 
ently afforded  under  title  vn.  A  major 
reason  why  EEOC  has  not  been  able  to 
be  more  effective  in  eliminating  employ- 
ment discrimination  is  that  large  num- 
bers of  workers  have  not  been  covered. 

The  Hawkins  bill  would  extend  cover- 
age to  employers  and  unions  with  8  or 
more  employees  or  members,  whereas 
now  those  with  fewer  than  25  employees 
or  members  are  exempt  from  coverage. 
The  Hawkins  bill  would  also  extend  cov- 
erage to  teachers  by  eliminating  the  "ed- 
ucational institution"  exemption  imder 
title  vn.  This  may  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant provision  in  terms  of  Its  effect  on 
women.  Consider  the  number  of  women 
who  would  gain  protection  by  title  vn 
coverage  under  this  provision:  Two  out 
of  five  college  graduates  major  In  educa- 
tion, 86  percent  of  elementary  school 
teachers  are  women,  and  47  percent  of 
secondary  school  teachers  are  women. 

In  addition,  and  this  is  an  important 
addition,  the  Hawkins  bill  would  extend 
coverage  to  State  and  local  government 
employees,  and  would  extend  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  powers  of  enforce- 
ment regarding  employment  discrimina- 
tion to  EEOC.  Data  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  itself  indicates  how  badly 
women  need  this.  CSC  data  in  1969 
showed  that  80.4  percent  of  all  women 
In  the  Federal  Government  held  jobs  in 
grade  levels  1  through  6.  For  Spanish- 
sumamed  Americans,  the  percentage  in 
levels  1  through  6  was  65.8.  Clearly,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  either  unwill- 
ing, or  has  been  untible,  to  make  equal 
employment  opportimlty  a  reality  for 
either  of  these  groups. 

The  Erlenbom  bill  extends  no  cover- 
age to  these  groups:  employees  of  small 
businesses,  teachers,  and  Government 
workers.  Surely  these  workers  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  protection  afforded  all 
other  workers  under  the  coverage  of  title 
vn,  and  the  Hawkins  bill  does  no  more 
than  give  them  that  to  which  they  are 
jusUy  entitled. 
Although    enforcement    powers    and 


scope  of  coverage  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant Issues  before  the  Congress,  sev- 
eral other  highly  significant  matters 
remain. 

The  E^rlenbom  bill  would  eliminate  the 
right  of  an  employee  to  bring  a  class 
action  on  the  behalf  of  all  other  em- 
ployees similarly  situated,  a  right  which 
now  exists  under  title  vn.  My  fellow 
colleagues,  sex  and  race  discrimination 
are  by  the  very  nature  class  discrimina- 
tions. Now  a  member  of  a  discriminated 
against  class,  or  several  members,  can 
bring  suit  on  behalf  of  their  entire  class, 
and  seek  an  award  of  back  pay,  rein- 
statement, or  injunctive  relief.  The 
structure  and  pattern  of  employment  dis- 
crimination will  remain  imtouched  un- 
less large  numbers  of  workers  are  affect- 
ed. An  award  in  favor  of  one  complainant 
will  do  little  to  discourage  an  employer 
bent  on  discriminating  against  a  class 
of  employees,  but  an  award — or  even  the 
possibility  of  an  award — on  behalf  of 
an  entire  class  can  effectively  discourage 
this  kind  of  unlawful  discrimination. 

The  Erlenbom  bUl  provides  that 
charges  filed  under  title  vn  constitute 
an  exclusive  remedy.  That  means  that 
working  pet^le  would  be  denied  the  rem- 
edies Congress  has  already  provided, 
such  as  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that  as  women  con- 
tinue to  recognize  that  they  are  receiving 
less  pay  for  the  same  work  that  men  are 
doing,  more  emplo3rment  discriminaticxi 
cases  are  going  to  be  filed. 

Similarly,  as  minorities  realize  that 
they  cannot  continue  to  live  on  the  kind 
of  pay  they  are  receiving,  there  will  be 
more  cases.  The  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress must  recognize,  for  once  and  for 
all,  that  a  permanent  obligation  of  a 
Rei>resaitative  of  Congress  Is  to  provide 
the  c«)portunlty  to  all  Americans,  equal- 
ly, to  earn  a  living. 

The  very  heart  of  a  nation  and  the 
success  of  a  democracy  depends  upon 
giving  freedom  and  equality  to  all  its 
citizens,  and  there  can  be  no  freedom  or 
equality  when  people  are  discriminated 
against  in  the  very  f undamaital  of  life — 
the  way  in  which  they  earn  their  living. 
I  would  disagree  with  the  amendments 
to  the  bill  which  the  cmmilttee  may  rec- 
ommend to  limit  back  pay  to  no  more 
than  2  years,  prevent  setting  quotas,  and 
require  informing  the  employer  within 
10  dajrs  when  charges  are  filed  with  the 
Commission.  I  am  also  exposed  to  the 
transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Compliance — OFCC — from  the 
Labor  Department  to  the  EEOC. 

However,  I  can  accept  these  amend- 
ments to  get  an  overall  bill  which  gives 
real  enforcement  powers  to  the  EEOC. 
I  would  suggest  that  those  other  Mem- 
bers who,  though  they  have  spoken  for 
the  Erlenbom  amendment,  consider  it 
Important  that  EEOCs  coverage  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  are  most  discrimi- 
nated against  should  be  prepared  to  go 
half  way  and  support  the  Hawkins-Reld 
bin  with  the  Dent  amendments. 

Those  who  have  been  traditionally  dis- 
criminated against — women  and  minori- 
ties— are  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  law  and  law  enforconent  in  a  coun- 


try which  boasts  of  equal  opportimlty  for 
all.  Surely  the  concept  of  "equal  pay  for 
equal  work"  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Anderson. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, anyone  familiar  with  the  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  legislation  over  the 
last  decade  knows  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  .  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  has  played  an  abso- 
lutely Indispensable  role  in  the  passage 
of  every  Important  bill  of  that  kind. 

Physical  limitations  have  prevented 
him  from  being  here  this  afternoon.  He 
personally  contacted  me  this  morning 
smd  requested  that  I  appear  on  the  fioor 
this  afternoon  before  the  committee  and 
inform  them  that  he  had  prepared  a 
statement  which  he  wished  me  to  read. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  read  his 
statement. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
central  Issue  confronting  the  Members  ol 
this  body  in  choosing  between  H.R.  1746 
and  HJl.  9247  is  whether  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission 
should  be  granted  cease-and-desist  pow- 
ers. There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
it  should. 

The  difference  between  the  two  ap- 
proaches is  that  HH.  1746  would  allow 
the  Commission  to  issue  what  is,  in  effect, 
a  preliminary  injuction,  whereas  H.R. 
9247  would  allow  only  a  Federal  court 
to  issue  such  an  Injuction.  Both  ap- 
proaches are  subject  to  later  judicial 
scrutiny.  But  the  critical  distinction  Is 
that  HJl.  1746  places  the  burden  of  delay 
on  the  wrongdoers  whereas  H.R.  9247 
places  the  burden  of  delay  on  the  victim. 
If  the  Commission  with  its  unsurpassed 
expertise  in  this  field  believes  that  dis- 
crimination exists,  why  should  relief 
be  withheld  for  months  or  more  until  the 
Federal  courts  have  time  to  take  up  the 
case? 

The  burden  of  delay  must  fall  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  prefer  to  place  my 
trust  in  the  Commission's  judgment.  B.B.. 
1746  does  that.  H.R.  9247,  in  effect,  pre- 
simies  that  the  Conunission  is  wrong  im- 
til  the  Federal  court  overrules  that  pre- 
sumption. Thus  I  cannot  support  KH. 
9247. 

When  the  Commission  finds  wrong- 
doing, why  should  we  presimie  that  the 
wrongdoer  is  right?  Why  should  we  pre- 
sume that  the  Commission  is  wrong? 

Suffice  It  to  say  this  distinguished 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  shares  with  me  the  concern 
that  I  expressed  on  yesterday  that  if  we 
are  really  seeking  the  most  effective  and 
the  most  expeditious  means  of  enforce- 
ment under  title  7,  we  should  choose  the 
administrative  process  or  nm  the  con- 
siderable risk  of  overburdening  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  of  this  country.  I  take  my 
place  with  pride  alongside  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McCiTLLOCH)  in  support  of  the  committee 
bUl.  HR.  1746. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoog- 
nles  the  gentleman  fnmi  Kentucky  (&Ir. 
Mazzou). 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  lAi.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  sui>port  of  the  siibstitute. 

Earlier  today  we  heard  from  the  dis- 
tinsruished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid)  ,  who  indicated  that  the  cease- 
and-desist  powers  generally  settle  more 
cases — roughly  98  percent  of  the  cases.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  committee 
read  on  page  11  of  the  committee  report 
where  it  is  stated: 

Fast  experleziee  with  MlmlnlatnaiTS  hMir- 
lacs  kiid  oourt  eoiaroemeaA  Indlc&teB  that 
cwiae  Mid-degUt  would  be  vaan  effaoUve.  Bz- 
perlenoe  haa  abown  that  ooa  of  th«  main 
advaatagea  of  grantlog  enXoroemant  power  to 
a  regulatory  agency  la  that  the  existence  of 
the  sanction  encourages  settlement  of  ootn- 
plalnta  beifore  the  enforoement  sta^  Is 
reached. 

I  might  say  the  existence  of  this 
dramatic  and  drastic  and  potentially 
arbitrary  power  waiting  on  the  sidelines 
does  tend  to  settle  cases,  but  It  may  not 
settle  them  accurately  and  appropriately. 

I  further  suggest  that  the  committee 
read  on  page  11  where  it  says: 

Moreover,  administrative  tribunals  are  leM 
subject  to  technical  rules  governing  such 
matters  as  pleadings  and  motion  practice — 
which  afford  opportunlUes  for  dilatory 
tactics — and  are  lees  constrained  by  formal 
rules  of  evidence. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  committee  that 
abandonment  of  formal  rules  of  evidence 
does  not  guarantee  the  equitable  disposi- 
tion of  cases.  It  does  not  adhere  to  the 
noble  and  time-tested  traditions  of 
America,  the  tradition  of  the  rule  of  law, 
the  tradition  of  granting  each  party  his 
day  in  court  and  the  fullest  protection 
of  all  rules,  procedural  and  evidentiary. 
on  the  statute  books. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Erlenbom  substitute. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Erlenbork) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
(Mrs.  GRirrrrHS) . 

Mrs.  ORIPPITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  and  against  the 
Erlenbom  substitute. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
affects  women,  52  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  If  there  Is  any  group 
that  should  not  be  willing  to  tnist  their 
rights  to  the  Federal  courts  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  women.  They  have  never  won. 
The  only  case  that  has  ever  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  under  title  Vn,  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  the  colossal  nerve  to 
laugh. 

If  there  is  any  group  to  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  trust  my  rights  it  is  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  the  cease-smd- 
desist  powers  remaining  within  the  Com- 
mission, and  on  behalf  of  all  women,  I 
think  that  is  quite  correct. 

If  we  only  win  one-third  of  the  cases, 
that  is  one- third  more  than  we  ever  won 
before. 


Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  every- 
one here  to  oppose  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute and  vote  for  the  committee  biU  as 
it  has  been  written. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Stkigkr). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Osrald  R. 
Ford  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Stdger  of 
Wisconsin.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  with  what  has  been  said 
recently  in  the  debate  we  have  finally 
gotten  back  to  the  point  where  it  is  very 
clear  as  to  what  the  issue  is.  The  issue 
is  not  the  smokescreen  of  setting  quotas 
and  it  is  not  the  smokescreen  of  preferen- 
tial treatment,  but,  rather,  what  kind  of 
enforcement  powers  should  be  granted 
to  the  EEOC. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ministrative approach  is  preferable  or 
whether  the  referral  of  these  matters  to 
the  courts  is  preferable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Chairman 
of  the  EIEOC  who  has  expressed  his  views 
on  this  matter  are  worth  recalling  to 
the  members  of  this  committee.  In  his 
testimony  he  said  this : 

One  muat  keep  In  mind  that  the  great 
growth  of  administrative  agencies  as  ad- 
judicating bodies  took  place  In  the  1930'8. 
because  of  the  established  hostility  and  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  problems  of  that 
time  by  the  courts  of  that  time. 

Today.  In  the  area  of  civil  rights  at  least, 
the  opposite  has  been  true.  Whereas  admin- 
istrative and  other  non-Judlclal  approaches 
have  evidenced  timidity  and  lack  of  resource- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  administrative 
agencies,  the  courts  from  the  beginning  dem- 
onstrated both  that  they  knew  the  nature 
of  the  problem  and  were  willing  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  effectively  combat  employment 
discrimination. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  one 
statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission 
more  than  anything  else  clarifies  exactly 
what  we  are  talking  about.  What  we 
would  get  through  the  adoption  of  the 
Erlenbom  substitute  is  the  ability  to  in- 
sure not  only  effective  enforcement  and 
to  insure  fsdr  enforcement,  but  prompt 
enforcement  of  the  voluntary  enforce- 
ment compliance  efforts  of  the  EEOC. 

If  you  stay  with  the  committee  bill, 
not  only  do  you  have  the  c(»itinuing 
problem  of  administrative  relief  of  cease- 
and-desist  which  is  less  substantive  and 
less  effective  than  the  court  process,  but 
you  also  have  the  three  other  problems; 
namely,  the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
transfer  of  the  inttem  and  practice 
jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  transfer  of  the  OPCC.  You  put 
them  all  together  with  the  cease-and- 
desist  authority  plus  granting  Jurisdic- 
tion over  State  and  local  employees  and 
you  create  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  substitute 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Eklxh- 
BORH)  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mazzou)  offers  to  this  House  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  a  commitment  to 
grant  the  power  to  EEOC  that  It  needs 


now  in  its  effort  to  see  that  all  parties 
are  treated  equitably  €md  justly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr 

BlACGl). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
years  ago  New  York  State  adopted  a 
law  that  created  a  State  Commission  for 
Human  Rights,  and  thereafter  the  city 
of  New  York  did  likewise.  It  did  so  initi- 
ally without  a  cease-and-desist  order. 

The  enactment  of  that  legislation  was 
virtually  meaningless.  Later  cease  tmd 
desist  was  written  into  the  law,  then  it 
became  a  meaningful  operation.  The  sta- 
tistics were  correctly  enunciated  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid) 
showing  very  effectively  the  process  of 
conciliation  and  cease  and  desist  works. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said  it 
is  a  question  of  administrative  remedy 
versus  judicial  remedy.  I  suggest  that 
that  is  not  the  case  because  under  the 
committee  bill  you  have  the  administra- 
tive remedy  plus  the  judicial  remedy. 
When  a  cease-and-desist  order  is  granted 
the  respondent  can  then  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

Currently  I  am  representing  a  young 
lady,  and  have  been  for  4  years,  who  is 
seeking  to  be  a  baseball  umpire.  We  went 
through  the  State  commission  for  hu- 
man rights,  and  won  every  step  of  the 
way.  It  was  appealed  on  cease  and  desist. 
We  are  now  before  the  State  of  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  waiting  a  deter- 
mination. That  confirms  the  fact  that 
you  have  judicial  plus  administrative 
remedies. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  a  situation 
existing  now  where  the  Commission 
grants  moneys  to  the  human  rights  com- 
mission in  the  various  States  in  order 
to  employ  more  people  to  deal  with  com- 
plaints. 

This  route  is  pursued  because  they 
know  they  are  inadequate  by  virtue  of 
the  absence  of  cease-and-desist  orders. 
By  providing  more  personnel  the  com- 
plaints or  complainants  are  referred  to 
the  State  agency  where  they  can  seek 
redress,  and  get  the  advantage  of  cease 
and  desist. 

Members  of  the  House,  this  Is  vital, 
it  is  working,  and,  again  I  repeat,  that 
is  the  salient  point — it  is  working.  The 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn),  I  presume — 
and  I  have  to  presume,  because  I  know 
the  gentleman — that  he  Intends  in  good 
faith  to  provide  substantial  relief.  Others 
have  stated  this  substitute  is  naught  but 
a  ploy  to  deny  civil  rights  machinery  to 
all  aggrieved  people.  If  so,  I  suggest  that 
he  is  asking  for  surgery  when  an  aspirin 
would  do. 

The  arguments  of  those  opposed  to 
giving  the  EEOC  cease-and-desist  orders 
seems  to  center  around  a  fear  that  em- 
ployers will  be  subjected  to  imjust  ac- 
tions by  a  governmental  agency  attempt- 
ing to  form  Its  own  civil  rights  policy 
that  may  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  law. 

The  fact  Is  that  cease-and-desist  pow- 
ers are  available  in  some  35  States  that 
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have  fair  employmrait  practice  acts  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Additionally,  the 
EECXT  through  its  grant  authority  has 
provided  fimds  to  State  and  local  com- 
missions that  then  use  their  cease-smd- 
deslst  powers  to  bring  about  desirable 
results.  There  have  been  no  complaints 
of  the  operation  of  this  system. 

To  be  specific,  the  EEOC  granted 
$1,050,000  to  various  human  rights  or  hu- 
man relations  commissions  during  1971. 
A  total  of  41  governmental  bodies — 23 
States,  17  cities,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— used  this  money  to  file  unfair 
employment  charges  and  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders.  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  received  over  $100,000.  The  State 
division  of  human  rights  received  over 
$75,000. 

The  power  is  there  and  is  being  exer- 
cised. Why  waste  government  funds  in 
employing  people  to  do  something  twice. 
The  EBCX^  could  act  on  its  own  accord 
in  issuing  cease-and-desist  orders  and  be 
more  effective  in  the  process.  Moreover, 
Congress  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
exercise  its  oversight  function  In  this  re- 
gard by  keeping  direct  tabs  on  the  effect 
of  appropriated  dollars. 

The  ability  of  the  EECX:  to  eliminate 
job  discrtmlnation  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  authority  contained  in 
the  Hawkins  measure.  Some  of  the 
amendments  that  will  be  proposed  to  ease 
the  fears  of  employers  should  be  con- 
sidered if  they  will  not  have  a  weaken- 
ing effect  on  the  bill.  I  believe  a  limita- 
tion on  the  liability  of  an  employer  to 
pay  back  wages  or  reinstate  personnel 
is  legitimate.  Also  requiring  that  a  10-day 
notice  to  em  employer  or  union  before  un- 
fair employment  charges  are  filed  will 
not  weaken  the  bill  in  any  way. 

This  Congress  has  the  obligation  to 
help  eliminate  the  last  vestiges  of  job 
discrimination  in  this  country.  Equal 
employment  opportunity  is  essential  to 
the  fight  for  racial  equality.  Unless  a 
man  has  the  opportunity  to  succeed  in 
life,  he  will  never  be  able  to  hope  for  a 
better  future.  I  urge  approval  of  the 
measure  substantially  as  reported  from 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

I  Mr.  CORMAN)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  greatest  bur- 
den this  Nation  has  home  since  it  was 
founded  Is  racism,  and  it  is  something 
that  was  thrust  upon  us  by  history.  The 
one  encouraging  thing  we  can  say  is  that 
we  have  always  moved  In  the  direction 
of  destroying  it. 

From  1808.  when  we  said  we  will  no 
longer  import  human  beings  to  sell,  we 
have  moved  in  the  direction  of  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  those  who  founded  Amer- 
ica to  all  Americans.  In  1865,  we  kept 
this  promise  alive  with  the  ratification 
of  the  13th  amendment  and  black  men 
across  this  country  thought  this  promise 
might  even  become  a  reality  with  the 
passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  and  the  1968 
Open  Housing  Act.  Today,  we  are  voting 
on  a  bill  that  is  as  important  as  any  we 


will  have  this  year  because  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  going  to  decide 
whether  we  as  a  Nation  want  to  move 
on  down  that  road  of  freedom  and  equal 
opportunity  or  whether  we  want  to  back 
out  on  a  promise  we  made  nearly  200 
years  ago. 

All  the  t&lk  about  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute being  the  greater  remedy  to  in- 
suring equal  opportunity  is  hogwash. 
Just  look  at  the  people  inside  and  out- 
side this  House  who  support  or  oi>po6e 
it — and  we  all  know  what  the  issue  Is. 

I  was  sorely  disappointed  when  the 
minority  leader  was  not  on  the  side  of 
the  committee,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  McOolloch  ) , 
because  he  is  so  important,  and  so  often 
he  speaks  for  the  administration,  as  well 
as  for  the  minority  Members  of  this 
House.  Mr.  McCulloch  and  Mr.  Celler 
have  for  the  past  two  decades  been  giants 
in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  and  both 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  Erlenborn 
substitute. 

I  was  disappointed  when  Mr.  Ford  and 
the  President  did  not  support  a  contin- 
uation of  the  voting  rights  bill  in  the 
last  Congress  and  by  their  opposition 
to  integrating  suburbs  and  schools. 
Thorughout  his  administration,  the 
President  has  acted  repeatedly  to  frus- 
trate the  desires  of  blacks  to  vote,  to  en- 
joy equal  housing  opportunities,  to  avoid 
the  job  discrimination  which  has  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  their  proper 
places  in  the  American  job  market.  As 
one  of  the  major  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration, the  minority  leader  hsis 
frequently  backed  the  President  in  per- 
petuating these  injustices. 

It  was  disheartening  to  learn  that  the 
minority  leader  does  not  support  cease- 
and-desist  power  for  the  Commission  be- 
cause more  important  than  the  issue  it- 
self or  the  party  advocating  it,  this  en- 
forcement power  is  a  symbol  that  we  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  still 
firmly  opposed  to  racism  and  that  we 
want  to  end  it  using  the  most  vigorous 
mechanism  we  can. 

We  tried  in  1964  to  get  cease-and-desist 
power  for  the  Commission  when  it  weis 
first  established.  We  knew  it  would  have 
to  come  someday.  I  am  sorry  we  had  to 
wait  so  long.  Since  1964  we  have  fought 
to  allow  the  black  msm  to  take  his  place 
beside  his  white  brother  in  our  schools, 
in  our  neighborhoods  and  I  believe  it  is 
Ion?  overdue  that  he  take  his  proper 
place  in  the  labor  market. 

I  truly  regret  that  the  minority  leswler 
Is  not  supporting  the  committee,  but  I 
hope  the  Erlenbom  amendment  is  de- 
feated overwhelmingly  because  I  hope 
that  the  voicejs  loud  and  clear  that  we 
are  still  dedicated  to  eliminating  racism 
in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reh))  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  point  of  how  rapidly  cases  pro- 
ceed, let  me  just  say  that  litigation  on 
title  vn  cases  has  been  held  up  for  years 
in  courts. 

For  example,  the  case  of  Washington 
against  T.O.  b  Y  Stores  has  been  be- 


fore the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Louisiana  on  motions 
to  dismiss  for  13  months,  but  the  case 
has  not  yet  reached  trial.  Even  more 
outrsigeous  is  the  fact  that  charges  were 
originally  brought  in  this  case  3  years 
ago. 

Second,  let  me  point  out  that  Chief 
Justice  Burger  has  opposed  legislative 
introduction  of  large  numbers  of  cases 
into  the  Federal  Judicial  system  without 
first  providing  for  the  reorganization  of 
that  system. 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  last  year.  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger said: 

The  difficulty  lies  In  our  tendency  to  meet 
new  and  legitimate  demands  with  new  laws 
which  are  passed  without  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  oonsequencee  in  the  terms 
of  case  load. 

The  Commission  itself  estimates  that 
the  new  case  load  could  be  20,000  addi- 
tional cases. 

I  would  submit  that  that  would  not  re- 
sult in  expediting  the  swiministration  of 
justice,  but  it  could  mean  a  lack  of  timely 
and  effective  enforcement. 

The  House  passed  this  bill  in  1966.  The 
Senate  psissed  it  in  1970.  I  hope  today 
that  we  make  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity a  reality  now  and  defeat  the 
Erlenbom  amendment  smd  then  go  on  to 
approve  the  committee  bill  which  is  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  should  have 
really  been  passed  20  years  ago  and 
which  is  legislation  that  is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlemsui  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
born) for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee now  to  again  reiterate  what  is  in 
my  substitute  or  what  is  In  the  committee 
bill.  I  think  we  have  had  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  that  during  the  last  2  days. 

We  also  have  had  an  issue  raised,  new 
this  week,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
element  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vauiia  (Mr.  Dent)  by  some  three  amend- 
ments that  he  proposes  to  offer  if  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  offer  them  to  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Two  of  those  amendments  are  amend- 
ments that  I  offered  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee.  They  were 
rejected  by  the  committee.  I  would  still 
support  them  if  it  comes  to  that,  but  I 
hope  it  does  not.  I  hope  my  substitute 
amendment  is  adopted. 

The  third  point  is  another  issue  that 
has  been  somewhat  debated  and  that  is 
the  question  of  removing  from  the  OFCC 
jurisdiction  the  right  to  set  effective 
goals,  an  affirmative  action  plan. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  has 
affirmed  the  Philadelphia  plan. 

There  is  an  obligation  requiring 
bidders  on  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
construction  projects  to  submit  an 
afOrmatlve  action  plan  for  the  employ- 
ment of  minorities  excluded  from  re- 
ferral systems  in  lix  trades. 

The  courts  upheld  this,  and  held 
specifically  that  it  does  not  violate  tiUe 
vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

But  what  is  the  thrust  of  the  gentle- 
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man's  amendment?  It  can  be  one  of  two 
things.  It  either  means  nothing  or  it  de- 
stroys the  afiOrmative  action  authority 
that  the  OFCC  now  exercises. 

I  submit  from  the  explanation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  that  he  believes  it  does  the  lat- 
ter— It  destroys  this  authority. 

How  the  proponents  of  civil  rights  can 
support  this  sort  of  amendment  and  can 
take  the  floor  and  say  that  this  is  a  fine 
thing — I  do  not  understand,  because  the 
one  great  opportunity  for  greater  minor- 
ity employment  in  the  construction  crafts 
has  been  through  the  OFCC  afiOrmative 
action  plan. 

Yesterday  I  referred  to  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
read  a  part  of  it.  A  good  deal  of  the  de- 
bate we  have  had  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  enforcement  proceedings, 
cease  and  desist  vis-a-vis  court  enforce- 
ment, has  been  as  to  the  speed  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  opposing  enforcement 
procedures.  This  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  addresses  itself  to  that 
point: 

But  «p«ed  Is  only  on«  measure  of  effectiTe- 
z)a«;  fln»l  results  are  a  better  gauge.  But  by 
tbat  measure,  too,  the  scholarly  critics  doubt 
that  complex  problems  of  bias,  deeply  rooted 
In  many  aspects  of  the  society,  lend  them- 
selTes  to  resolution  through  cease  and  de- 
sist orders.  For  one  thing  such  orders  Issued 
by  the  labor  board  baye  the  relatively  limited 
function  of  getting  parties  to  negotiate.  At 
the  EBOC.  they  would  presumably  have  to 
carry  a  greater  problem-solving  load.  Fur- 
thermore, some  experts  worry  that  a  sub- 
stantially strengthened  KBOC  would  Invite 
subversion  from  special -Interest  groups. 

Concluding,  the  editorial  states — 

No  doubt,  the  new  i>owen  Congress  con- 
fers upon  the  EEOC  will  profoundly  affect 
the  future  course  of  the  clvll-rlghts  move- 
ment. While  most  clvll-rlghts  advocates  pre- 
fer cease  and  desist.  It's  by  no  means  clear 
tbat  this  approach  wo\Ud  ultimately  prove 
more  effective  than  merely  authorizing  the 
EEOC  to  ask  courts  to  enforce  Its  antl-dl£- 
crlmlnation  rulings.  As  Mr.  Blumrosen 
writes:  "One  court  decision  U  worth  10  writ- 
ten ooDcUlatlon  agreements  and  one  hun- 
dred annual  reports  of  administrative 
agencies." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  the 
Erlenbom-Bfazzoli  substitute,  which 
would  give  the  Commission  the  right  to 
go  into  court,  resulting  in  fairness  to 
both  parties,  and  expeditious.  Judicial 
and  fair  relief.  I  hope  the  Erlenbom- 
Mazzoli  substitute  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  . 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
quite  upcet  when  the  minority  leader 
some  time  earlier  mentioned  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  as  the  main  support  appar- 
ently of  blades  and  others  to  get  Jobs  in 
America. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of 
this  plan  do  you  know  how  many  blacks 
got  Job«?  Less  than  100.  Do  you  know 
how  many  women  have  gotten  Jobs  in 
the  history  of  the  Philadelphia  plan? 
Not  a  single  one.  Yet  the  gentleman  has 
the  nerve  to  put  that  forth  a«  a  clvU 
rights  record  to  go  to  the  American  peo- 
Ide. 

The    gentleman    from    Illinois    'Mr. 


EaucNBOiiio  says  that  we  are  attempting 
to  destroy  a£Qrmative  action  plans  by 
transferring  the  authority  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance.  The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  does  not  do  this, 
and  he  knows  that  it  does  not  do  this. 
Furthermore,  he  knows  that  to  transfer 
it  to  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
would,  for  the  first  time,  bring  labor  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  law,  which  is 
now  exempt  xmder  the  OFCC.  It  cannot 
be  reached.  They  are  trying  to  reach 
labor  by  having  the  companies  do  it. 
But  labor  itself  is  not  touched.  If  that 
does  not  strengthen  the  law,  I  do  not 
know  what  does  it.  These  misstatements 
have  gone  on  for  2  days. 

What  the  Erlenbom  substitute  does  is 
to  nullify  the  CSvil  Rights  Act  of  1866, 
which  later  became  the  14th  amendment, 
as  far  as  employment  discrimination  is 
concerned.  It  nullifies  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
It  wipes  out  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  where  title  VII  now 
applies.  And  it  wipes  out  other  Civil 
Rights  Acts  as  well. 

The  implication  is  given  that  somehow 
this  bill  is  supported  by  some  civil  right 
individuals.  What  ones  was  never  brought 
out  in  the  committee.  It  is  a  phantom 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  origin  is  clouded  in 
mystery.  The  Chairman  of  the  OEC 
would  not  take  credit  for  it,  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Office  would  not  take  credit 
for  it,  and  apparently  the  administra- 
tion has  not  yet  taken  credit  for  it.  Its 
support  is  underground.  They  are  oper- 
ating as  guerrillas  to  try  to  line  up  sup- 
port in  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  tMr. 
Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
future  of  this  bill  is  equally  a  phantom. 
This  bill  is  going  to  evaporate  if  its  real 
mission  is  accomplished,  which  is  the  de- 
feat of  H.R.  1746.  This  bill  was  not 
dragged  in  until  it  was  thought  there  was 
a  possibility  of  passage  of  a  strong  civil 
rights  bill.  The  proponents  have  not  yet 
indicated  how  this  bill  in  some  way  ac- 
commodates to  the  administration  posi- 
tion, or  how  the  position  of  the  minority 
leader  in  the  House  squared  with  the 
minority  leader  in  the  other  House  who 
is  supporting  our  bill — that  is  not  ex- 
plained. There  has  been  no  explanation 
as  to  why  they  do  not  wish  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  who  is  sup- 
porting our  bill. 

Apparently  there  has  not  yet  been  6Ui 
understanding  of  Chief  Justice  Burger's 
warning  that  to  pass  such  legislation 
will  result  in  at  least  20,000  to  25,000 
more  cases  in  courts  which  are  already 
overcrowded. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  Just  a  question? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Ur.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  in  his  opinion 
after  the  experience  we  have  had.  and 


with  his  sources  of  knowledge  and  the 
acquaintances  the  gentleman  has  with 
the  many  civil  rights  groups  in  the  United 
States,  and  after  hearings  on  this  legl*. 
lation  all  over  the  country  In  the  last 
3  years  before  our  committee,  would 
the  gentleman  say  that  a  vote  for  the 
Erlenborn  amendment  would  be  con- 
sidered a  vote  favorable  to  a  good  civil 
rights  bill  or  a  bill  that  has  the  support 
of  civil  rights  groups? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  There  is  no  issue  which 
is  clearer.  The  only  person  they  have 
ever  quoted  who  is  anywhere  near  to 
being  a  civil  rights  activist  or  a  civil 
rights  spokesman  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Emploj^nent  Opportimity  Com- 
mission, and  he  is  an  appointee  of  the 
administration.  Not  only  that,  but  also 
in  spite  of  that,  he  supports  not  Just  this 
bill,  but  he  wants  a  self- enforceable 
cease-and-desist  order  bill,  so  he  wants 
to  go  much  beyond  the  position  we  main- 
tain. That  is  the  only  person  they  have 
ever  quoted. 

They  do  not  have  the  support  of  a  sin- 
gle civil  rights  organization  or  a  single 
women's  rights  organization  on  their 
side.  Yet  they  have  the  audacity  to  give 
the  Impression  that  somehow  they  are 
doing  something  with  and  for  minori- 
ties. I  suppose  before  making  that  state- 
ment they  have  not  consulted  with  the 
minorities. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  far-reaching  types  of  sabotage 
of  a  civil  rights  bill.  I  think  there  should 
be  give  and  take  on  both  sides,  but  cer- 
tainly there  should  be  some  giving  on 
the  other  side  and  not  only  Just  on  our 
side.  On  the  asking  for  minorities  and 
women  to  continue  to  be  patient  while 
we  drag  out  the  implementation  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  oppose  the  Erlenbom 
amendment.  First  of  all,  I  worked  for  7 
years  on  a  bill  to  provide  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  On  page  4  of  the  Erlenbom 
bill,  on  line  14  it  reads: 

A  charge  filed  hereunder  shall  be  the  ex- 
clusive remedy  of  any  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice of  an  employer,  employment  agency, 
or  labor  organization. 

In  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Erleh- 
BORN's  office,  dated  June  17,  1971.  on 
pages  I  and  2: 

2.  Exclusive  Remedy.  Bectlon  3(b)  of  the 
bUl  adds  a  provision  that  charges  filed  under 
title  VII  shall  be  the  exclusive  federal  rem- 
edy for  persons  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  by 
discriminatory  practices  of  covered  respond- 
ents. .  .  One  effect  of  this  section  U  to 
supersede  employment  discrimination  pro- 
ceedings now  being  filed  under  the  CMvfl 
Rights  Act  of  1868  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  amongst  others. 

The  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  Act  is 
one  of  those  "amongst  others." 

Mr.  Ehlenborn  stated  yesterday,  in 
supporting  his  subsUtute : 

So  a  person  bringing  an  action  under  this 
cannot  shop  around  for  another  forum  on 
which  to  base  another  law  suit,  we  would 
make  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act  the  sole  Federal  remedy  for  relief  from 
discriminatory  employment  practices. 

From  these  statement,  I  cannot  but 
conclude  that  a  woman  no  longer  bM 
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the  protection  of  the  Equal  Pay  for  Equal 
Work  Act.  This  is  another  reason  why 
1  believe  that  the  Erlenbom  substitute 
Is  misnamed.  It  is  not  an  equal  employ- 
ment bill  if  it  wipes  out  in  one  fell  swoop 
the  provisions  for  some  Justice  for  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  country 
and  for  one-third  of  the  labor  force: 
The  women,  black  and  white,  red  and 
brown,  who  have  historically  been  doing 
identical  work  to  that  of  men  and  have 
been  paid  less.  In  1963  this  Congress 
finally  passed  the  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  bill.  Is  the  minority  leader,  is  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  and  are  other  Members  of 
this  House  willing  to  psiss  a  bill  today 
which  denies  equal  employment  rights 
in  the  form  of  equal  pay  to  some  36  mil- 
lion American  women? 

Mr.   ChairmEui,  let  me  turn  to  the 
argument  over  the  power  that  might 
be  exercised  under  the  cease-and-desist 
provision.  My  State  of  Oregon  has  had 
cease-and-desist  powers  as  have  some 
other  30  States  in  the  Union.  It  is  not 
under  the  cease-smd-desist  power  that 
unfair  practices  occur  in  Portland  and 
in  other   parts   of   my   State.   The   in- 
equities, the  injustice  comes  about  be- 
cause of  the  almost  absolute  power  which 
the    Office     of     Contract     Compliance 
exercises.  Yesterday  I  referred  to  three 
cases  of  which  I  had  personal  knowledge. 
One  of  those  was  a  ship  conversion  plant 
in  Portland.  In  Oregon  we  have  a  5  or  6 
percent  black  population.  This  ship  con- 
version plant  had  on  their  payrolls  15 
percent  minority  employees.  Long  before 
OFCC  was  established  this  plant  had 
gone  out  to  actively  recruit  members 
of  the  minority  races.  The  Contract  Com- 
pliance Office  in  San  Francisco  said  a 
15-percent  quota  was  not  sufficient  and 
that  they  must  hire  15  percent  in  every 
job  category.  They  demanded  that  15 
percent  of  all  welders  be  members  of  the 
minority  race;  that  15  percent  of  aU  of 
the  electricians  be  of  a  minority  race; 
that  15  percent  of  all  carpenters  be  of  a 
minority  race;   that  15  percent  of  the 
clerical  employees  be  of  a  minority  race. 
The   Office    of    Contract   Compliance 
further  threatened  to  hold  this  company 
in  noncompliance  and  ineligible  for  Fed- 
eral contracts  unless  they  complied  with 
their  demands.  The  management  of  the 
plant  explained  that  there  were  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  qualified  welders 
among  the  minority  groups  to  meet  that 
15  percent  quota.  The  answer  was,  we 
have  a  surplus  in  Chicago,  we  will  bring 
them  to  Oregon. 

The  management  of  the  plant  decided 
that  any  appeal  was  hopeless  and  that 
it  was  almost  Impossible  to  successfully 
appeal  an  order  from  the  Contract  Com- 
pliance Office. 

Under  the  cease-and-desist  orders 
there  is  an  automatic  right  to  appeal  the 
case.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  much 
fairer  way  than  a  continuation  of  the 
awesome  power  exercised  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  CompUance  which  the 
Erlenborn  substitute  would  now  transfer 
to  the  EEOC 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  Erlenborn  substitute  because  it  per- 
petuates the  quota  system  established 
under  the  Executive  order  and  In  con- 


flict with  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
I  oppose  the  Erlenbom  amendment  be- 
caiise  in  giving  special  rights  to  some  It 
denies  equal  rights  and  Job  opportunities 
to  others.  I  oppose  the  Erlenbom  amend- 
ment because  it  has  clearly  been  mis- 
named. It  is  not  an  equal  employment  bill 
when  it  wipes  out  the  Equal  Pay  for  Equal 
Work  Act  which  was  finally  placed  on 
the  statute  books  after  years  of  work  by 
almost  every  women's  group  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
porteid  the  Erlenbom  substitute  but  will 
vote  against  this  bill.  Having  followed 
title  VII  very  closely  since  its  inception 
and  the  EE<X:  since  its  establishment  it 
is  obvious  that  the  real  purpose  of  grant- 
ing additional  powers  for  the  EEOC  is  to 
give  it  more  authority  than  it  deserves  or 
should  properly  have. 

The  EEOC  will  work  for  quotas,  despite 
congressional  intent,  and  use  its  black- 
jack authority  to  force  these  on  employ- 
ers. Cease-and-desist  powers,  however, 
discussed  in  the  rhetorical  context,  will 
be  the  method  for  compliance.  Just  as 
bureaucrats  now  order  localities  or  busi- 
nesses to  "submit  plans"  they  will  hold 
the  threat  of  issuing  cease-and-desist 
orders  over  the  heads  of  business  to  bring 
about  compUance. 

An  editorial  from  the  IndianapoUs 
News  on  September  7,  1971,  states  the 
issue  very  well.  I  read  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

One  of  the  first  restrictions  a  totalitarian 
government  Imposes  Is  to  forbid  freedom  of 
movement,  an  authorization  tactic  some  top 
members  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity CTommlssion  also  want  to  adopt. 

A  trio  of  EEOC  attorneys,  Including  an 
executive  director  of  the  American  ClvU  Lib- 
erties Union,  has  recommended  to  the  chair- 
man that  entrepreneurs  must  first  prove  to 
EE<x:'B  satisfaction,  or  face  court  action,  that 
any  proposed  relocation  of  a  business  Is  solely 
for  Improvement  of  Its  economic  or  competi- 
tive position.  What  the  attorneys  really  in- 
tend is  to  prevent  businesses  from  closing 
down  unprofitable  facilities  In  inner  cities — 
a  prohibition  which  eventually  would  Injure 
employe  and  employer.  No  buslnessnum  can 
tell  beforehand  what  effect  relocation  is  going 
to  have  on  employment. 

The  attorneys  claim  that  any  contemplated 
move  to  a  site  "that  threatens  to  deprive 
minority  workers  of  employment  opportu- 
nities constitutes  a  prima  facie  violation  of 
Title  VU"  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In 
a  memorandum  to  WUliam  H.  Brown  ni, 
chairman  of  EEOC.  the  attorneys  said:  "Sec- 
tion 703(a)  states  that  It  Is  unlawful  for  an 
employer  'to  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any 
Individual  of  employment  opportunities  . . .'  " 
The  catch  is — and  It  blows  their  entire  "legal" 
argument — the  section  says  much  more,  to 
wit: 

"Section  703(a).  It  shall  be  an  unlawful 
employment  practice  for  an  employer — ( 1 )  to 
fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge  any  in- 
dividual or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against 
any  individual  with  respect  to  his  compensa- 
tion, terms,  conditions,  or  privUeges  of  em- 
ployment, because  of  such  individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin;  or 

"(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployes In  any  way  which  would  deprive  any 
individual  of  employment  opportunities  or 
otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status  as  an 
employe,  because  of  such  individual's  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin." 

What  KBOC  trio  has  done  is  to  trim  down 
part  two  of  Section  709  to  "prove "  lu  legal 


authority  to  restrict  freedom  of  movement. 
Taken  as  a  whole.  Title  Vn,  Section  708(a), 
parte  one  and  two,  says  nothing  about  where 
a  bustneeaman  can  or  cannot  operate.  It  sim- 
ply requires  him  to  hire,  fire  and  compensate 
an  individual  solely  on  his  skills  and  per- 
formance—which, out  of  economic  self-inter- 
est, a  smart  employer  would  do  anyway. 

The  EEOC  attorneys  are  attempting  what 
Congress  clearly  has  not  authorized  and 
therefore  has  prohibited.  Only  the  President, 
however,  can  prevent  the  EEOC.  an  executive 
agency,  from  severely  damaging  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  this  agency  does  not  de- 
serve any  additional  powers.  I  oppose  giv- 
ing it  any  additional  authority. 

Mr.  BADILLiO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
today  considering  a  measure  which  will 
grant  the  Federal  Govemment  much 
needed  enforcement  powers  to  end  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  and 
to  improve,  and,  hopefully,  reinforce  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  prevent  bias  in  employ- 
ment. Although  I  Intend  to  fully  sup- 
port the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Enforcement  Act  of  1971 — ^HJl. 
1746 — I  believe  the  time  Is  long  overdue 
for  the  Federal  (jovemment  to  put  its 
own  house  in  order  in  terms  of  ending 
its  own  discriminatory  emplojrment 
practices. 

Although  the  Govemment  must  have 
the  authority  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
bi^  and  prejudice  which  currently  ex- 
ists in  many  areas  of  personnel  policies 
in  the  private  sector,  it  must  also  abide 
by  the  same  principles  and  achieve  the 
same  goals  and  quotas  which  are  es- 
tablished for  private  industry  and  labor. 
I  am  especially  concerned  over  the  very 
poor  record  of  the  Federal  Govemment 
in  the  employment  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans. 

The  U.S.  Govemment  Is  the  Nation's 
largest  employer  with  some  2,601,639 
men  and  women  serving  in  civilian  ca- 
pacities. However,  Spanish-speaking 
persons  represent  only  2.85  percent  of  all 
Federal  employees — less  than  half  of 
our  proportion  of  the  general  popula- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two 
departments  which  administer  social 
and  economic  welfare  programs  of  spe- 
cial Importance  to  much  of  the  SpanlaJi- 
speaking  community — HUD  and  HEW — 
have  a  particularly  small  percentage  of 
Spanish-speaking  employees — 1.3  and 
1.2  percent,  respective]^. 

In  addition  to  the  very  low  representa- 
tion of  Spcuiish-speaking  Americans  in 
the  Federal  civil  service,  it  is  also  most 
important  to  realize  that  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  employed  by 
Uncle  Sam  are  heavily  coocentrated  in 
the  lower  grade  levels.  The  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Ri^ts  advises  me  that  there 
are  only  17  Spanish-spe«kking  persons 
who  hold  supergrade  posatlaiiB — G6-16 
to  QS-18 — In  the  entire  Federal  Estab- 
Ushmeot. 

iMst  November,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  16-point  program  designed  to 
create  greater  «npk>yment  opportunities 
for  the  Spanish  speaking  In  the  Federal 
Government.  Although  this  program  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  10  mcnths 
and  has  taken  some  small  st^w  to  imple- 
ment the  President's  16  points,  it  Is  clear 
that  much  remains  to  be  done.  Two  de- 
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partmcDits.  for  example — DOD  and  the 
U^.  Postal  Service — together  employ 
81.09  percent  of  all  Spaaish-9ealcing 
persons  in  the  Federal  ESstaWishment 
The  great  majority  of  Spanlsh-apeaklng 
citizens  continue  to  be  caocentrated  in 
pay  categories  bekyw  $9,000  per  anniim 
and  very  few — too  few — are  in  positions 
of  responsibility  or  decisionmaking.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  fact  that  only 
seven  Spanish-speaking  persons  are  in 
the  supergrade  category  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  none  heads  any  of  our 
country's  foreign  misKJons  in  any 
Spanish-speaking  nation,  even  though 
the  Nixon  administration  has  professed 
an  intense  interest  in  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  the  time 
Is  long  past  to  end  the  hypocrisy  of  equal 
employment  opportunities  practiced  by 
the  Federal  Government  since  the  first 
Equal  Opportunity  Executive  order  was 
promulgated  in  1955.  It  is  time  for  the 
TJB.  Gtovemment  to  follow  the  principle 
of    employment    of    Spanish-speaking 
Americans  commensurate  with  their  per- 
centage  of    the   total   population.   To- 
kenism Is  clearly  unacceptable  to  the 
ft>anlsh-speaking  community.  An  imme- 
diate and  concerted  effort  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  fully  Implement  the  16  points 
announced  by  Mr.  Nixon  last  year  and 
to    expend    them    where   necessary    to 
achieve  some  meaningful  results.  I  speak 
not  only  of  Increasing  employment  op- 
portunities for  fitoanish-speaking  Ameri- 
cans but  also  in  ending  certain  require- 
ments or  features  of  personnel  policies 
which    discriminate    against    Spanish- 
speaking  persons.  For  example,  physical 
height  requirements  have  often  presented 
unnecessary  barriers  to  the  employment 
of  Spanish-speaking  persons  in  many 
agencies.  Most  of  the  written  examina- 
tions  are   conducted   in   English,   even 
though  the  results  of  a  test  may  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  the  applicant's  ability  to 
perform  a  particular  job. 
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The  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  afford  full  and  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  Spanish -speaking  persons 
transcends  Republic  or  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations and  the  low  degree  of  em- 
ployment has  remained  at  the  same  basic 
level  for  over  a  decade.  The  efforts  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  to  recruit 
Spanish-speaking  persons  must  be  sig- 
nificantly accelerated  and  the  continued 
low  representation  of  Spanish-speaking 
pers(»is  In  the  Federal  service  clearly  In- 
dicates that  considerably  strcmger  efforts 
must  be  made.  While  I  realize  that  we 
are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  freeze  In  Fed- 
eral employment,  this  situation  will  cer- 
tainly not  persist  and  when  the  Federal 
job  market  again  becomes  open,  ex- 
panded opportimltles  must  be  made 
available  for  Spanish -speaking  Amer- 
icans—not only  In  terms  of  being  hired 
but  also  in  achieving  promotions  and  In 
being  selected  for  supergrade  and  Im- 
portant managerial  positions. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may  have 
a  clearer  picture  of  the  current  situation 
I  submit  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Rkcord.  two  charts  on  Spanish-speaking 
employment  prepared  by  the  UJ3.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  President's 
16-polnt  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  have  been  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens  far  too  long  and  we  demand 
fair  and  just  treatment  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities has  been  a  hollow,  meaningless 
promise  to  us  and  we  Intend  to  exert  aU 
necessary  efforts  to  achieve  full  equality 
with  other  citizens.  We  are  not  making 
extraordinary  demands  but  simply  ask 
that  the  Federal  employment  of  Spanish- 
speaking  persons  shall  be  proportionate 
to  our  percentage  of  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States  and  that  we  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  serve  at  all 
levels  of  Government  service,  including 
management  and  supervisory  positions. 


Federal  personnel  policies  smd  practioM 
must  serve  as  models  for  the  private  sw- 
tor  and  true  equal  employment  will  not 
occur  in  tills  country  untU  it  exists  to 
the  Federal  service. 

The  material  foUows: 
1970  minority  group  itudy:  all  agency  tvm. 
mary—fuU-Ume  employment  as  of  Mav  St 
1970  '  "• 

Ranking  or  thk  13  DxPARTifxitrs 
(Percent  of  staff  ^anlsb  sumamed) 

Commerce «  _ 

Transportation    "  ,'. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare "ij 

Housing  and  Urban  Development.. .II  '  i* 

Treasxiry 

Labor IIII 

Agriculture ~~^  \  g 

Interior H"  ^q 

Jiwtlce oj 

State Illllllllir" 

Poet  Office I 

Defense 


1.6 
1.7 


a.« 

4.0 

In 


Source:    Minority    group    employment 
the  Federal  Oovernment  May  31,  1970. 
Prepared  by  U.S.  ClvU  Service  Commlaslon. 

NUMBER    AND    PERCENT    SPANISH    SURNAMED' 


Grade 


Averate 
wage' 


Number 


Parctnt 


GS  1. 

GS-2.. 

GS-3.. 

GS-4.. 

GS-5.. 

GS-«.. 

6S-7.. 

GS-8  . 

GS-9. 

6S-I0. 

GS-U. 

GS-12 

GS-13 

GS-U. 

GS-15. 

GS-16. 

GS-17. 

GS-I8.. 


$4,758 

S,38S 

6,076 

6,823 

7,631 

8.501 

9.440 

10,441 

11.517 

12.669 

13,878 

16.543 

19.537 

22.897 

26, 675 

30.943 

35,801 

37,624 


108 

S.S 

624 

2.S 

3.649 

Xt 

4.877 

2.8 

3,987 

2.8 

1.493 

1.9 

2,296 

^0 

410 

1.S 

2,706 

LI 

190 

LO 

1,767 

1.2 

1,081 

619 

315 

163 

9 

7 

1 

>  These  represent  total  Federal  employees. 

>  The  average  salary  tor  a  grade  is  usually  at  step  4. 
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PERCENT  OF  WORK  FORCE  THAT  IS  SPANISH  SURNAMEO-TOTAL  ALL  PAY  SYSTEMS 


1970 


Departmert     Department     Health,  Edu- 
.      "(  of  cation  and 

Commerce    Transportalion      Welfare 

Num-     Per-    Num-     Per-    Num-     Per- 
bef    cant       bar    cent       bar    cent 


Department     Dapartment 


GENERAL 
SCHEDULE 

I  threofh4 

SlUrwiftiS 

9  through  11... 
12  through  13. 
14  through  15.  . 
16  through  18 


of 

"nl^ln*  Department  Department  Department  Department  Department  Department  Department  Department 

uroan  of  of  of  of  of  of  of                     of 

Development  Tfeasury  ^  _'"*'""  Agriculture  Interior  Justice  SUte  Defense         Post  Office 

"Z;     »M  ""^    ^*i;  "T;     '*';  ^T'     '"";  ^T-     ^'-  Num-     Per-  Num-     Pe7  Num^'pen  lli^n-     Per' 

bar    cant  bar    cant  ber    cant  bar    cent  bar    cent  bar    cent  bar    cant  •  bar    cent         ber    cent 


28 

OS 

43 

51 

33 

6 

0 

0 

59 
173 
215 
131 

IS 
2 


1.5 
1.8 
1.1 
.8 
.3 
.7 


403 
404 
188 
93 
37 
2 


64 
55 
34 

22 
9 
0 


2.9 
1.6 
.9 

.7 
.7 
0 


POSTAL  FIELD 
SERVICE 

1  through  5... 

6  through  9 

10  through  12..     .. 
13  throogh  16. 
17  through  19. 
20  through  21.    . 

Tout.  Postal 
Field  Ser- 


505 
379 
289 
129 
10 
0 


2.2 
1.6 
1.5 
.9 
.3 
0 


29 
33 
38 

48 

18 
2 


2.2 
1.2 
2.6 
1.6 
1.3 
2.0 


381 

451 

196 

51 

4 

0 


3.  I 

1.6 

.8 

.4 

.1 

0 


322 
302 
187 
65 
12 
1 


3.2 

2.2 
1.2 
.7 
.4 
.5 


278 
379 
85 
37 
7 
2 


3.4 

3.2 

1.2 

.6 

.4 

.7 


28 
55 
28 
10 
6 
1 


3.3 
2  3 
2.6 
2.6 
.7 
2.5 


5.796 

4.868 

2  865 

771 

53 

1 


3.8 
2.7 
18 

.8 

.2  . 

.1  . 


16,039 

1,600 

133 

33 

3 

0 


2.7 
1.8 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
0.0 


17, 808     2.  5 


Source  Minority  Group  Employmant  in  the  Fwtaral  Gov.rnm.nt;  May  31. 1970.  Prepared  b,  U.S.  Crvil  Service  Commission.  U.S.  Go»*nmant  Printing  Ofllca.  Washington,  DC. ' 
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Sixteen -Point  Pbocram 


The  President  today  announced  the  initia- 
tion by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  a 
alxteen-polnt  program  to  aselst  Spanish- 
speaking  American  citizens  who  are  inter- 
ested In  Joining  Federal  civilian  service. 

This  program  is  a  follow-up  to  the  state- 
ment the  President  made  in  his  July  30 
press  conference  in  Loe  Angeles  welcoming 
interested  and  qualified  Spanish-speaking 
persons  who  have  an  interest  in  Federal 
employment. 

The  sixteen  steps  which  ClvU  Service  Oom- 
mlsslon  Chairman  Robert  E.  Hampton  will 
begin  immediately  to  undertake  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Appoint  a  full -time  official  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  who  will  provide  advice 
and  assistance  on  matters  relating  to  Span- 
ish-surnamed  population  to  assure  fuU  ap- 
plication of  the  ETEO  program  In  ail  P^ederal 
agencies  to  this  group. 

2.  Begin  an  Intenslfled  drive  to  recruit 
Spanish -sumamed  persona,  particularly  for 
identified  public  contact  poslUona,  in  areas 
of  heavy  Spanish-speaking  population,  in- 
cluding the  Southwestern  states  and  in  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  and  New  York,  and  certain 
other  major  metropoUtan  areas. 

3.  Use  specialized  recruitment  teams,  to  In- 
clude Spanish -speaking  persons,  for  ocdlege 
recruitment,  particularly  at  colleges  with 
heavy  Spanish-speaking  enrollments. 

4.  Begin  work  immediately  with  OEO, 
DHEW,  HUD,  L-abor  to  find  ways  to  enhance 
opportunities  at  all  levels  for  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  Americans  in  programs  dealing  with 
the  Spanish -speaking  population  as  well  as 
In  other  programs  and  In  key  occupations. 

6.  Step  up  recruitment  for  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation Program  at  colleges  with  significant 
numbers  of  Spanish -speaking  students  to 
permit  entry  from  FSEE  registers  without 
necessity  of  written  examination. 

6.  Emphasize  to  Federal  agencies  avaU- 
ablllty  of  selective  placement  on  bilingual 
basis  so  Spanish-speaking  persons  may  be 
reached  for  appointment  to  positions  dealing 
with  the  Spanish-sumamed  population. 

7.  Hold  an  EEO  conference  of  Federal 
managers  and  equal  opportunity  officials  In 
the  Southwest  designed  to  assure  equal  op- 
portunity for  Spanish -speaking  persons  In 
employment  and  upward  mobUlty  in  Federal 
agencies. 

8.  Develop  plants  for  Federal  agencies  un- 
der CSC  area  office  leadership  to  work  with 
high  schools  in  Spanish -speaking  areas  to 
make  known  Job  opportunities  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  counsel  and  to  encourage 
students  to  stay  in  school. 

9.  Hire  for  summer  employment  in  Fed- 
eral agencies  school  and  college  teachers  from 
schools  serving  Spanish -speaking  students  to 
give  them  understanding  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment which  they  can  relate  to  students. 

10.  Make  special  effort  to  Inform  Spanish - 
surnamed  veterans  of  availabUlty  of  non- 
competitive appointments  for  Vietnam  Area 
veterans  including  GS-S  level. 

i'  Require  Federal  agencies  to  review  their 
EEO  action  plans  and  minority  employment 
figures  and  make  any  necessary  revisions  to 
assure  the  full  applicability  of  the  plans  to 
Spanish-sumamed  population. 

12.  Review  with  agencies  staffing  of  EEO 
program  to  make  stire  that  there  U  under- 
standing in  the  program  of  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  SpanUh-speaking. 

13.  Provide  additional  training  programs 
on  EEO  and  personnel  management  for  Fed- 
eral managers  in  areas  of  Spanlsh-speaklnK 
population.  t'«».iu8 

14.  With  the  Department  of  Labor,  explore 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  an  Intergovern- 
mental Training  Faculty  for  upward  mobUity 
»nd  skills  training  for  F«leral,  SUte  and 
local  careers  in  the  Southwest,  probably  in 
Han  Antonio. 

15.  Collect    necessary   data   and   broaden 


analysis  of  minority  statistics  to  bring  out 
special  information  relating  to  employment 
and  upward  mobility  of  Spanlsh-surnamed 
persons  in  the  Federal  Government. 

16.  Require  EEO  reports  from  agencies  to 
reflect  special  information  on  Spanlsh-sur- 
named persons  and  Include  In  the  CSC 
agenda  for  EEO  evaluation  questions  directed 
at  particular  problems  relating  to  employ- 
ment and  upward  mobiUty  of  Spanlsh-sur- 
named {jersons. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJi.  1746  be- 
cause, as  I  see  it,  the  issue  is  simply  one 
of  Congress  keeping  Its  word.  In  the  avil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  we  promised  that  job 
opportunities  would  be  open  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, without  discrimination  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  gender,  or  national  ori- 
gin. But  we  neglected  at  that  time  to  see 
to  it  that  there  were  adequate  provisions 
in  the  law  for  carrying  out  this  commit- 
ment. The  evidence  adduced  at  the  com- 
mittee hearings  makes  it  plain  that  un- 
fairness persists  in  the  job  market,  com- 
plicating our  grievous  unemployment 
problem.  We  have  learned  from  expe- 
rience In  this  country  that  promises  not 
kept  are  better  not  made— that  a  law 
not  enforced,  because  no  machinery  Is 
provided  for  its  enforcement,  arouses  a 
cynical  contempt  for  laws  gaierally.  If 
we  want  respect  for  the  law  in  these 
troubled  times,  the  laws  must  command 
respect  by  being  drafted  in  such  a  way 
that  compliance  follows.  Otherwise  the 
law  is  reduced  to  a  scrap  of  paper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  unique 
about  H.R.  1746.  It  fits  in  with  our  pat- 
tern of  administrative  law.  By  giving 
cease-and-desist  powers  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
we  are  merely  arming  that  agency  with 
the  type  of  authority  familiar  to  all 
those  who  have  followed  the  practices 
and  procedures  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  similar  governmental  en- 
tities. The  cease-and-desist  power  has 
been  used  effectively  by  those  agencies, 
and  I  fall  to  see  why  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  should  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

During  my  tenure  as  president  of  the 
city  council  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  had  a 
hand  in  strengthening  fair  employment 
legislation  that  had  been  enacted  earlier 
in  that  municipality.  My  support  of  HJl. 
1746  is  consistent,  then,  with  the  philos- 
ophy I  subscribe  to  in  matters  of  this 
sort.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  by  voting  for  passage  of  HJl.  1746. 
Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  facts  which  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  governmental  organization 
must  face,  is  the  gap  between  the  man- 
date given  by  Congress  to  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  tools  provided  to  fill  that 
mandate. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
Government's  half-hearted  commitment 
to  equal  c^portunity.  In  1964  we  passed 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  prohibited 
discriminatory  employment  practices 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin.  In  1971  we  have  still  to 
grant  tlie  tools  necessary  to  enforce  that 
mandate.  The  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Enforcement  Act  of  1971. 
which  we  are  considering  today,  would 


give  the  commission  the  necessary  struc- 
ture and  power  to  make  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  a  reality. 

The  President  has  talked  to  us  about 
making  Americans  proud  of  their  work; 
that  all  work  should  be  considered  hon- 
orable, a  proud  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion. But  how  honorable  can  it  be  when 
minority  groups  and  women  hold  the 
lowest  paying  jobs,  are  the  first  to  be 
laid  off  during  cutbacks,  have  few  bene- 
fits and  in  many  areas  are  systematically 
discriminated  against  moving  into  jobs 
involving  greater  skills  and  training? 
What  commitment  does  the  Government 
give  to  make  all  work  honorable,  when 
it  will  not  even  protect  the  rights  of  large 
segments  of  our  labor  force  whom  we 
know  are  discriminated  against? 

As  we  have  seen  too  many  times,  the 
capacity  to  hold  hearings,  produce  stud- 
ies, and  hold  Informal  negotiating  meet- 
ings is  no  substitute  for  real  enforcement 
power.  These  are  preliminary  techniques. 
Without  real  enforcement  power  under 
law,  companies  or  individual  employers 
will    continue    discriminatory    practices 
imtil  it  is  no  longer  profitable  and  con- 
venient to  maintain  such  practices.  Often 
the  source  of  discriminatory  patterns  is 
inertia  rather  than  deliberate  Intent.  But 
that  does  not  lessen  the  liijustice  and 
economic  damage  done  to  the  recipients. 
Despite  the  real  progress  made  In  fight- 
ing   employment    discrimination    since 
1964,  the  fragmentation  of  rffort  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  has  resulted  In  a  diffuse 
and  often  uncoordinated  effort  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  title  vn  of  the  1964  act 
Responsibility  for  Federal  efforts  to 
fight    emplo3rment    discriminaticD    has 
rested  with  the  Office  of  Contract  Com- 
pliance in  the  Department  of  Labor;  in 
the  Civil  Service  Commission — ^for  the 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government; 
with  the  Attorney  General  in  the  Justice 
Department — initiation  of  pattern  and 
practice  suits;  and  with  the  investigatory 
and  conciliation  efforts  of  the  EEOC. 
The  number  of  charges  filed  with  the 
Commission  has  been  increasing  yearly 
since  its  inception  and  in  over  63  percent 
of  the  cases  investigated  they  found  dis- 
crimination. But  in  over  half  these  cases 
were  not  resolved  through  "voluntary 
means." 

The  EEOC  enforcement  bill  that  we 
are  considering  today  combines  the 
structural  and  legal  changes  that  are 
needed  to  make  equal  c^jportunity  for  all 
American  citizens — regardless  of  race, 
sex,  national  origin,  color,  or  r^igl<Hi — 
a  reality.  The  constdidation  of  all  Fed- 
eral enforcement  machinery  and  the 
granting  of  judicially  enforceable  cease- 
and-desist  powers  are  a  fundamental  ne- 
cessity in  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
mandate  given  by  Congress  to  the  EEOC 
and  the  ability  to  fulfill  it. 

While  I  appreciate  the  points  of  view 
of  Representative  Erlenbohw  and  of  the 
minority  of  the  committee  who  sup- 
ported his  substitute,  I  feel  that  It  Is 
simply  not  feasible  to  expect  the  EXOC 
to  undertake  Individual  court  cases  on 
behalf  of  Individuals.  Both  in  terms  of 
imposing  a  great  burden  on  the  judicial 
system  because  of  the  enormous  case- 
loads which  would  result,  and  the  pro- 
tracted litigation  resulting  from  suits  is 
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civil  rights  cases.  I  believe  tbat  the  Er- 
lenbom  sobstitate  simply  does  not  meet 
the  needs  oi  Individual  citizens.  The 
Equal  Employmoit  Opportunity  Com- 
mission is  a  regulatory  agency  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missicxi  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission,  and  it  should  have  the  same 
powers  to  protect  minorities  and  women 
as  those  agencies  are  empowered  to  pro- 
tect consumers  and  investors. 

Although  administrative  transfers  are 
alwa3^  resisted  because  Federal  agencies 
too  often  seek  to  keep  all  possible  powers 
and  programs  under  their  contrcd.  it  is 
an  eminently  sensible  concept  to  ccoi- 
centrate  all  oifcvcemait  respcmsibilities 
In  a  single  agency.  At  the  very  least.  It 
would  reduce  overlap  and  would  encour- 
age coordlnatioD  of  the  program.  At  best. 
It  would  result  In  uniformity  and  con- 
certed effort  in  development  of  the  law, 
goals,  policies,  and  procedures  for  ending 
employment  discrimination  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Erlenbom  substitute  does  not  deal 
with  aivy  of  these  structural  changes  nor 
would  It  extend  coverage  of  title  Vn  to 
the  groups  of  employees  who  are  not 
presently  covered  by  the  act.  This  in- 
cludes employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, personnel  of  educational  Insti- 
tutions, and  employees  in  establishments 
employing  eight  or  more,  but  fewer  than 
25.  Individuals.  In  addition,  the  substi- 
tute would  limit  the  amount  of  back  pay 
which  could  be  awarded  In  cases  of  dis- 
crimination and  would  prohibit  class  ac- 
tion suits.  This  Is  clearly  a  backward  steo;* 
and  could  only  serve  to  aid  Industrlw*^ 
and  unions  rather  than  the  working  man 
and  woman. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  rhetoric 
of  opportimitles  for  the  working  man 
and  woman  In  America  with  the  reality 
of  labor  statistics:  women  who  work  full 
time  earn  about  58  percent  as  much  as 
men.  A  woman  with  a  college  diploma 
can  expect  to  earn  the  equivalent  of  a 
man  with  a  high  school  education.  Mi- 
nority maJes  earn  67  percent  as  much 
as  white  males.  In  addition,  unemploy- 
ment among  these  groups  Is  much  higher 
than  the  national  average  because  many 
are  considered  "marginal  workers"  and 
not  counted  ammg  the  imemployed. 
Many  workers  such  as  Spanish -American 
agricultxiral  workers  who  are  supposed 
to  be  receiving  the  minimum  wage  are 
not.  and  they  have  no  recourse.  The  per- 
centage of  women  in  top  Government 
Jobs — 1.5  percent — shows  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  itself  contains  systema- 
tic diacrlminatioQ.  Low  wages,  frequent 
layoffs,  limited  Job  benefits,  inaccessibil- 
ity to  learning  new  Job  skills— these  are 
all  discriminatory  practices  suffered  by 
minority  groups  within  the  United 
States. 

Pride  In  work  cannot  come  xmtU  there 
is  equal  opportunity  in  work.  There  is  a 
clear  obligation  oo  the  part  of  Govern . 
ment  to  provide  the  means  to  make  the 
words  of  tiUe  VII  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights 
Act  a  reality.  Therefore.  I  will  vote 
against  the  Erlenbom  substitute  and  for 
the  Equal  anployment  Opportunity  En- 
forcement Act  of  1971,  HM.  1746,  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
Congress  created  the  Equal  Employment 


Opportunity  Commission  In  1964,  it  In- 
tended to  provide  a  scdution  to  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  acute  social  problems, 
baseless  dlscrlmlnatloii  against  members 
of  minority  groups.  "Hiat  discrimination 
has  resulted  in  underemployment  and 
lack  of  reasonable  advancement  oppor- 
timitles for  those  minority  members  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
employment. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  it  was 
made  clear  that  In  order  to  stamp  out 
the  Insidious  evil  of  employment  discrim- 
ination, a  strong  pronouncement  of  na- 
tional policy  favoring  equal  employment 
opportimlty  In  private  Industry  was  nec- 
essary. There  were  clearly  differing  opin- 
ions, however,  on  how  to  achieve  these 
resxilts.  No  less  than  a  dozen  comprehen- 
sive biUs  were  introduced  and  more  than 
530  hours  of  debate  took  place.  Finally, 
after  much  lengthy  consideration,  the 
present  title  Vn  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
was  enacted. 

The  impcu:t  of  such  legislation  has  been 
substantial.  The  EEOC's  first  annual 
report  noted  that  the  Commission  had 
received  8,854  complaints,  rather  than 
the  projected  2,000  cases,  which  It  char- 
acterized as  a  "dramatic  response  to  the 
new  law  which  reflected  the  confidence 
of  civil  rights  organizations  and  minority 
persons  In  this  new  avenue  to  relief  from 
discrimination." 

TTie  Commission's  fourth  annual  re- 
port, piAllshed  In  1970,  similarly  renders 
a  report  of  the  progress  the  EEOC  has 
already  made,  expressing  satisfaction 
with  the  number  of  conciliations 
achieved,  the  affirmative  acts  programs 
inspired,  the  legal  precedents  which  have 
been  developed,  the  data  that  had  been 
accumulated,  the  State  action  that  had 
been  prompted,  and  the  new  methods 
which  had  been  implemented  of  public 
confrontation  and  visitation  of  individual 
plants,  whole  Industries,  and  geographic 
areas.  Further,  the  report  indicates  the 
EEOC  was  now  handling  an  Incoming 
annual  volume  of  over  17,000  cases. 

Despite  such  achievements,  however, 
the  Ccmmisslon  continues  to  suffer  from 
a  most  serious  handicap.  There  is  a  pat- 
ent need  to  amend  the  enforcement 
scheme  contained  in  title  VTI.  The  Com- 
mission Lb  now  relatively  powerless  to 
change  discriminatory  employment 
practices  of  respondents.  After  a  failure 
of  conciliation  efforts,  the  allegedly  ag- 
grieved person  is  simply  left  to  make  his 
way  alone  in  the  unfamiliar  and  formid- 
able milieu  of  the  courts  in  order  to 
obtain  redress.  The  Commission  only  par- 
ticipated as  intervenor  or  amicus  curiae 
in  96  title  VII  cases  in  fiscal  1969.  This 
is  clearly  not  a  realistic  enforcement  pro- 
cedure. 

This  House  has  before  It  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Representative  HAWKnrs — H.R. 
1746 — which  seeks  to  correct  this  defi- 
ciency In  the  act.  H.R.  1746  gives  the 
EEOC  power  to  order  employers  to  cease 
and  desist  from  their  discriminatory 
practices.  Since  1966,  Congress  has  pro- 
posed giving  cease-and-desist  power  to 
the  EEOC.  For  one  reason  or  another 
these  efforts  have  been  stymied.  This  vi- 
tal Issue  is  before  us  again  today,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  enforcement 
power  wUl  be  finally  granted  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 


An  examination  of  statistics  with  re. 
spect  to  the  progress  of  equal  employ, 
ment  opportunities  conclusively  sbov» 
that  the  current  voluntary  approctch  has 
failed  to  eliminate  employment  dlacrlml- 
natloQ.  The  time  has  come  to  end  em- 
ployment discrimination  once  and  for 
all  and  to  make  available  for  every  in- 
dividual the  opportunity  for  the  seU- 
respect  that  goes  hand  In  hand  with  a 
Job  commensurate  with  a  citizen's  ability. 

True  Justice  demands  an  affirmative 
vote  for  this  essential  legislation. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to 
the  floor  debate  on  H.R.  1746, 1  had  been 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  Erlenbom  sub- 
stitute amendment.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  doing  so.  The  Erlenbom 
amendment  would  give  the  EEOC  the 
ability  to  take  its  cases  to  court.  This  Is 
a  strong  power  which  Is  especially  potent 
as  a  threat  in  working  out  compliance 
agreements.  It  may  even  be  a  better 
weapon  than  the  cease-and-desist  powov 
sought  by  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  1746. 

Also,  the  track  record  of  the  EEOC  has 
not  been  such  as  to  inspire  my  confidence 
to  place  strong  powers  In  it.  The  blame 
for  noncompliance  and  a  heavy  blacklog 
cannot  all  be  placed  on  the  EEOC.  Never- 
theless, at  least  in  my  State,  when  our 
human  rights  department  was  given  the 
ability  to  work  through  the  APA — and 
later  given  stronger  powers  than  mere 
cease-and-desist  authorit,v — these  powers 
were  granted  only  after  the  Department 
has  achieved  a  flrst-cla.ss  compliance 
record  and  gained  the  confidence  of  both 
complainants  and  defendants.  On  the 
record,  I  do  not  have  that  kind  of  con- 
fidence In  the  EEOC. 

I  do  not  believe  the  powers  granted  to 
regiilatory  commissions  are  analogous  to 
the  powers  H.R.  1746  seeks  to  give  to 
EEOC.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  NLRB 
analogy  is  quite  comparable. 

For  these  reasons  I  lean  toward  the 
Erlenbom  amendment.  Indeed,  I  would 
feel  comfortable  voting  for  it.  It  would  be 
surely  a  safer,  and  perhaps  an  even  more 
effective,  path  toward  equal  opportunity 
in  emplosmient.  But,  In  these  times,  It  la 
not  always  appropriate  to  seek  comfort 
and  safety.  I  believe  we  ought  to  seek 
Instead  the  quickest  path  to  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity.  Equality  has  been 
delayed  too  long  already.  In  granting 
cease-and-desist  powers  to  EEOC,  there 
Is  some  risk,  of  course.  But,  I  believe  that 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  con- 
tains safeguards  sufficient  so  that  the 
risk  lies  primarily  with  the  EEOC,  a  Com- 
mission theoretically  at  least  responsive 
If  not  accountable  to  the  President.  In 
addition,  the  Dent  amendments  lessen 
the  risk  of  arbitrary  actions  by  the  EEOC. 
The  notice  amendment  particularly  tends 
to  "defang"  some  objections  to  the  ad- 
ministrative process. 

Smaller  employers  may  find  they  pre- 
fer the  hearing  procedures  under  APA 
rather  than  the  expensive,  unfamiliar, 
and  time-consuming  process  of  going  to 
court.  Surely  the  court  system  Is  still 
available  to  backstop  the  APA. 

Therefore.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee bill.  If  the  Erlenbom  amendment 
prevails,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cause 
of  human  rights  will  be  set  back.  Nor 
do  I  beUeve  that,  if  H.R.  1746  prevail* 
businesses  will  be  subjected  to  harass- 
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ment  without  due  process.  In  choosing 
the  committee  alternative,  I  am  simply 
looking  for  the  quickest  and  best  way  to 
bring  equality  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity to  this  coimtry. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  strong  support  for  HH. 
1746,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nities Enforcement  Act  of  1971.  This  leg- 
islation would  greatly  improve  and  ex- 
pand the  Federal  Gtovemment's  efforts 
to  eradicate  discriminatory  hiring  and 
promotion  practices.  It  would  revitalize 
the  commitment  to  equal  employment 
opportimlty  which  Congress  initiated  in 
1964  with  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

Discrimination,  regardless  of  Its  basis, 
mocks  the  principles  of  equality  which 
have  animated  and  guided  this  Nation 
since  Its  very  Inception.  But  discrimina- 
tion is  much  more  than  a  philosophical 
Incongruity;  It  is  an  abhorrent  fact  of 
American  life  and  a  debilitating  and  of- 
ten Intolerable  burden  on  those  who  must 
struggle  against  it.  Despite  our  cherished 
principles,  minority  groups  and  women 
are  still  denied  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities In  our  society. 

Although  still  unsolved,  the  plight  of 
minority  groups  in  this  country  is  at 
least  recognized  as  shameful  and  unjust. 
Equally  serious,  however,  is  the  discrim- 
ination Inflicted  against  working  women 
who  must  additionally  contend  with  the 
widespread  belief  that  their  cause  is 
neither  serious  nor  Justified.  The  view 
that  employment  discrimination  against 
women  Is  perfectly  natural  and  only  re- 
flects the  Inherent  differences  between 
the  sexes  continues  to  the  detriment  of 
the  entire  Nation.  However,  as  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Conmilttee  report  on 
this  bill  unequivocably  states: 

Discrimination  against  women  Is  no  less 
serious  than  other  forms  of  prohibited  em- 
ployment practices  and  is  to  be  accorded  the 
same  degree  of  social  concern  given  to  any 
type  of  unlawful  discrimination. 

Because  existing  legislation  has  failed 
to  eliminate  discriminatory  employment 
practices,  we  must  again  concern  our- 
selves with  this  issue  to  insure  that  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  race,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin,  share  equal 
access  to  employment  opportunities.  H.R. 
1746  would  vest  the  major  responsibility 
for  ending  Illegal  job  discrimination  with 
the  Equal  EmplojTnent  Opportunity 
Conunlssion  and  would  Increase  Its  pow- 
ers and  broaden  its  Jurisdiction  accord- 
ingly. Established  by  title  Vn  of  the  1964 
CivU  Rights  Act.  the  EEOC  has  made  a 
notable  effort  to  reduce  employment  dis- 
crimination but  has  been  severely  ham- 
pered by  Its  hitherto  limited  enforce- 
ment powers.  Lacking  this  authority,  the 
Commission  has  not  been  able  to  produce 
an  acceptable  degree  of  compliance  from 
violators,  and  barring  passage  of  this  bill, 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  Improve- 
ment In  the  future. 

H.R.  1746  would  give  the  EEOC  the 
authority  to  Issue  Judicially  enforceable 
cease  and  desist  orders  and  would  trans- 
fer to  It  the  Justice  Department's  author- 
ity to  prosecute  "pattem  or  practice" 
suits.  This  consolIdaUon  of  authority 
would  enable  the  Commission  to  quickly 
remedy     Individual     grievances     while 


simultaneously  moving  to  eliminate  the 
larger  patterns  and  practices  which  they 
reveal.  By  giving  the  EEOC  effective  en- 
forcement powers,  we  will  greatly  Im- 
prove not  only  its  ability  to  resptmd  to 
violations  but  to  prevent  them  as  well.  If 
It  is  known  that  the  Commission  can  and 
will  act  against  violators,  its  attempts 
to  secure  voluntary  compliance  will  un- 
doubtedly be  more  successful. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  end 
employment  discrimination,  and  this 
goal  cannot  be  served  by  dispersing  the 
agencies  charged  with  achieving  it.  The 
Government's  responsibility  and  com- 
mitment to  those  denied  equal  rights  is 
too  great  to  be  sacrificed  to  administra- 
tive Inefficiency  and  confusion.  Past  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  only  a  concerted 
and  coordinated  effort  has  any  chance 
of  reducing  the  incidence  of  Job  dis- 
crimination. In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
H.R.  1746  would  transfer  the  Office  of 
Contract  Compliance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  the  EEOC,  thereby  as- 
suring a  systematic  and  directed  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

The  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  was 
created  to  oversee  the  employment  pol- 
icies of  Government  contractors  to  insure 
that  their  hiring  and  promotion  practices 
were  in  compliance  with  Federal  stand- 
ards. Government  contractors  are  among 
the  largest  and  most  Influential  in  the 
Nation  and  the  policies  and  practices 
which  they  adopt  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  rest  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Through  the  govemmentwide 
contract  compliance  program,  the  OFCC 
seeks  to  prevent  any  Indirect  Federal  sub- 
sidization of  employment  discrimina- 
tion and  to  guarantee  that  the  Govern- 
ment's tremendous  purchasing  power 
operates  as  a  force  for  social  improve- 
ment. The  OPCC's  efforts  to  end  Job 
discrimination  by  Government  contrac- 
tors would  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
EEOC's  larger  effort  to  achieve  equal 
emplojrmoit  opportunity  throughout 
American  society,  and  no  purpose  is 
served  by  their  continued  separation. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  enforce- 
ment and  administrations  Federal  laws 
prohibiting  Job  discrimination,  this  bill 
would  broaden  the  EEOC's  Jurisdiction 
to  Include  previously  exempted  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  employees 
and  certain  employees  connected  with 
educational  Institutions.  One  year  fol- 
lowing Its  date  of  oiactment  It  would 
also  extend  coverage  to  all  employers  and 
labor  unions  with  eight  or  more  em- 
ployees or  members,  thus  including  mil- 
lions of  persons  unprotected  because  of 
the  present  restriction  requiring  25  or 
more  employees  or  members. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  persons  work- 
ing In  the  public  sector  should  not  en- 
Joy  the  same  protection  and  rights  as 
those  in  the  private.  Government  em- 
ployment practices  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  must 
be  the  first  area  freed  of  prejudice  and 
restriction.  The  Federal  Government  in 
particular  must  rtlect  internal  employ- 
ment reform  to  emphasise  its  firm  and 
unrelenting  commitment  to  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity.  Leadership  by  ex- 
ample is  a  prerequisite  for  the  success 
of  all  our  other  efforts. 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  the 
agency  presently  responsible  for  imple- 
menting and  oiforclng  equal  employ- 
ment policies  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. However,  its  record  has  been 
less  than  successful  because  it  not  only 
lacks  the  necessary  expertise  but  suffers 
from  a  built-in  cc«ifllct  of  Interest  when- 
ever it  is  called  up«i  to  investigate  hir- 
ing or  promotion  complaints.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  any  Improvonent 
as  long  as  the  Commlsslcm  continues  to 
sit  in  Judgment  of  its  own  policies  and 
practices,  many  of  which  ccntinue  to 
promote  systematic  discrimination.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  the  difficulties  tills 
poses  for  a  Federal  employee  or  appli- 
cant seeking  reUef  from  unfair  and  un- 
warranted Judgments. 

For  years.  I  have  fought  to  gain  equal 
rights  for  women  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  partlculau-ly  those  em- 
ployed by  the  overseas  dependents 
schools  system.  On  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
perience. I  know  that  we  must  empower 
the  EEOC  to  protect  all  Federal  employ- 
ees from  arbitrary  regulations  and  sum- 
mary verdicts. 

By  transferring  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's Service  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment function  to  the  EEOC,  we  would 
provide  an  Independent  and  Impartial 
review  for  all  persons  whose  employment 
rights  have  beoi  violated  because  of 
their  race,  rehglon,  or  sex.  This  move 
would  not  prevent  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission from  continuing  Its  own  Internal 
equal  emplojmient  programs  but  would 
provide  for  their  modlficaticm  should 
they  prove  insufficient. 

There  is  no  reason  for  nnltting  Gov- 
ernment employees  from  the  protection 
offered  by  the  EEOC,  and,  similarly, 
there  is  no  justification  for  excluding 
teachers  and  other  employees  of  educa- 
tlonEil  Institutions  when,  as  the  commit- 
tee report  clearly  documents: 

Discrimination  against  minorities  and 
women  in  the  field  of  education  la  as  per- 
vasive as  discrimination  in  any  other  are*  of 
employment. 

It  is  especially  Important  that  employ- 
ment in  our  educatlonsd  Institutions  be 
open  to  all  on  an  equal  basis,  for  they 
have  an  uni>aralleled  opportunity  to  free 
the  future  from  present  discriminatory 
attitudes  and  practices.  The  example 
which  our  educational  system  sets  has  an 
Incalculable  Impact  on  the  attitudes  and 
beliefs  of  the  youth  of  this  country,  and 
we  cannot  permit  dlscrlminatlcsi  to  In- 
fect and  damage  yet  another  gmeratlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  provlsioDs  of 
this  bill  are  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
make  any  headway  against  Job  dlscriml- 
naticai  In  this  country.  Taken  together, 
they  promise  that  equal  opportunity  will 
one  day  be  secure  for  all  our  citiams.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  this  bill  without  amendment 

Mr.  STOKSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Unes 
have  long  been  drawn  in  the  battle  over 
giving  the  Equal  Employment  Omwr- 
tunity  Commission  cease-and-desist  pow- 
ers. Since  1965.  various  measiues  have 
been  offered  In  both  Houses  to  strength^ 
en  title  VII  enforeement.  The  Members 
of  both  Chambers  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments for  too  long.  We  are  at  an  ImpAsse. 
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and  the  time  for  positive  action  is  yes- 
terday. 

Although  no  one  today  Is  so  unsophis- 
ticated as  to  rise  up  in  favor  of  discrim- 
ination and  racism,  the  fact  is  that  only 
the  words  have  changed.  The  attitudes 
are  there.  The  methods  are  there.  And 
the  hypocrisy  Is  there. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  we  face  in 
the  controversy  between  the  Hawkins 
bill.  B.M.  1746.  and  the  admlnlstraUon 
bill.  HJl.  9247.  Both  sides  claim  to  want 
strict  enforcement  of  title  vn.  Both 
claim  to  abhor  inequities  in  employment. 
But  when  one  looks  not-so-far  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  arguments,  the  intent 
of  those  who  would  oppose  cease-and-de- 
sist power  for  the  EECX;  is  quite  plain. 

What  we  must  do  is  project  ourselves 
Into  the  future  for  a  moment.  Given  the 
amount  of  money  we  intend  to  use  in 
funding  title  vn  enforcement  efforts, 
where  would  the  small  amoiuit  we  are 
likely  to  get  do  the  most  good?  Ttiere  are 
no  guarantees  that  additional  moneys 
appropriated  for  the  courts  would  be 
spent  in  expediting  discrimination  cases. 
If  we  appropriate  funds  for  EEOC's  en- 
forcement efforts,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  hold  the  Commission  accountable  for 
its  performance. 

We  all  claim  to  be  searching  for  the 
most  efBcient  and  effective  means  of 
eliminating  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. Given  this  claim.  I  think  that  our 
only  alternative  is  to  strengthen  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission  itself.  And  the  only  way  to  do 
that — I  mean  to  really  give  it  the  strength 
it  needs — is  to  give  it  the  option  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  where  prompt 
decisive  action  is  required. 

The  proponents  of  the  administration 
measiu-e  argue  that  court  delays  are  in- 
significant because  of  the  availability  of 
temporary  restraining  orders.  What  they 
neglect  to  mention  is  that  such  orders 
are  rarely  useful  and  seldom  granted  in 
employment  discrimination  cases.  No 
court  will  say.  "Stop  discriminating  until 
we  have  investigated  the  merits  of  your 
case."  It  will  not  temporarily  reinstate 
the  worker  or  temporarily  award  him 
backpay.  It  will  only  maintain  the  status 
quo  which,  we  all  agree,  must  be  changed, 
not  perpetuated. 

We  should  forget  about  temporary  re- 
lief and  create  a  system  which  will  pro- 
vide a  prompt — and  final — decision.  The 
courts  have  failed  in  this  respect  in  the 
past.  Administrative  enforcement  is  the 
solution  of  the  future. 

In  addition  to  expediting  decisions, 
administrative  enforcement  would  yield 
two  additional  advantages.  The  first  is 
that  decisions  woult"  conform  to  a  na- 
tional standard.  National  criteria  cannot 
be  established  within  the  context  of  the 
courts  which,  as  we  all  know,  differ  from 
Bute  to  8Ute,  regltm  to  region. 

The  8«eoad  advantage  of  the  adminis- 
trative process  is  that  complaints  would 
be  heard  by  experts.  In  its  report,  the 
committee  pointed  out  that  while  cer- 
tain types  of  discrimination  are  not  read- 
Uy  apparenUy  to  the  layman,  they  are 
real  aQd  Illegal.  The  Commlsrion  hear- 
ing oOoers  would  have  a  trained  eye 
for  such  devices  as  placement  tests  which 


are  geared  to  the    white  middle-class 
applicant. 

I  have  explained  why  I  favor  cease 
and  desist  over  court  enforcement.  But 
my  absolute  opposition  to  HJl.  9247  is 
based  upon  even  more  serious  c(Misidera- 

tiODS. 

In  subtle  but  substantial  ways,  the 
administration  bill  would  gravely  weaken 
even  existing  remedies.  The  bill  would 
limit  the  coverage  of  title  VII,  minimize 
damage  awards  against  discriminating 
employers  and  unions,  and  hamstring 
private  individuals'  efforts  to  enforce 
title  vn  by  private  litigation.  It  ignores 
the  more  than  10  milllan  State  and  local 
government  employees:  it  limits  back  pay 
collectable  to  2  years;  and  it  eliminates 
private  class  action  law  suits,  presently 
the  single  most  effective  remedy.  Its  pas- 
sage would  be  a  great  leap  backward  in 
our  struggle  for  equal  employment  op- 
portunity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today 
in  recognizing— and  ferreting  out— the 
hypocrisy  which  has.  so  far,  kept  our 
civil  rights  laws  rotting  in  the  books.  If 
we  are  sincere  about  our  conmiitment 
to  equality  in  employment,  we  will  pass 
the  Hawkins  bill  by  a  resounding  margin. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission lacks  effective  power  to  enforce 
our  laws  against  job  discrimination. 
William  H.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  reports  that  it  was  "able  to 
achieve  either  a  partially  or  totally  suc- 
cessful conciliation"  in  only  about  18 
percent  of  the  40.000  employment  dis- 
crimination charges  received  during  the 
first  4  years  of  its  existence,  a  dismal 
record.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  any  standard. 
Needless  to  say.  I  support  the  general 
proposition  that  its  powers  be  expanded. 

I  cannot  support,  however,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor-,  for  In  treating  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  EEOC  the  committee  has 
given  it  authority  far  beyond  its  needs — 
authority  which  can  only  serve  to  com- 
promise the  principles  of  due  process  and 
separation  of  powers.  That  the  legisla- 
tion carries  this  to  an  even  further  ex- 
treme, extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  to  cover  contract  enforce- 
ment, pattern  and  practice  suits,  and 
State  tmd  local  governments,  seems  to 
me  final  evidence  of  the  committee's  ir- 
responsibility In  dealing  with  this  crucial 
matter.  Even  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
EEOC  is  face<:  with  a  1  >4  to  2-year  back- 
log of  cases:  to  expand  its  jurisdiction 
would  manifoldly  Increase  its  present 
inefficiency,  slowing  even  further  the  dis- 
posal of  discrimination  cases. 

The  key  article  of  the  committee  bill 
would  permit  the  Commission  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  when  it  has  de- 
termined after  investigations  and  hear- 
ings that  an  employer  has  engaged  in 
discriminatory  practices.  This  is,  of 
course,  in  marked  contrast  to  its  present 
power  merely  to  conciliate  employer-em- 
ployee differences.  That  power  is.  I  ad- 
mit, useless.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  useless 
does  not  warrant  its  replacement  by  a 
provision  which  would  make  the  EEOC 
an  all-powerful  quasi- judicial  adminis- 


trative agency.  By  giving  it  the  respon- 
sibilities of  investigator,  prosecutor  and 
judge  the  committee  is  seriously  imder- 
mining  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers :  it  would  be  similar  to  letting  police- 
men arrest,  try.  and  punish  citizens  on 
the  street  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

No  less  important.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  bill  would  create  a  system  in 
which  the  burden  of  proof,  contrary  to 
any  notion  of  due  process,  would  rest 
upon  the  defendant  and  not  the  plaintiff. 
On  receipt  of  a  charge,  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  find  reasonable 
cause  before  issuing  a  formsa  complaint. 
The  mere  Issuance  of  the  formal  cc«n- 
plaint.  then,  would  be  a  presumption  of 
the  defendant's  guilt,  and  he  would  be 
faced  with  the  anomaly  of  proving  hla 
own  innocence. 

These  two  argimients  seem  to  me  rea- 
son enough  to  reject  the  committee's  bin 
and  accept  the  substitute  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  .  His  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  initiate  sulta 
in  Federal  district  courts  against  recal- 
citrant employers  greatly  Increasing  its 
powers  without  endangering  the  right  of 
Americans  to  due  process  of  law  and 
without  compromising  the  separation  of 
powers  principle.  If  the  employer  refused 
to  correct  injustices,  the  Commission 
would  act  as  prosecutor  and  enforcer, 
but  never  as  judge  and  jury. 

This  makes  greater  sense  when  we  re- 
alize that  even  in  the  committee  bill  the 
courts  serve  as  the  employer's  last  resort. 
Mr.  Erlenborn  has  proven  conclusively 
that  initial  resort  to  district  courta  is  a 
much  speedier  way  of  disposing  cases 
than  the  long  and  arduous  procefses  of 
agency  investigations  and  hearings.  If 
only  in  the  interest  of  efficiency,  the  com- 
mittee bill  should  be  rejected. 

We  must  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
effectiveness  normaUy  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  efficiency.  The  bill  before  us  today 
would  only  intensify  the  failures  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission, while  seriously  undermining  the 
principles  of  due  process  and  separation 
of  powers.  Accordingly,  I  urge  that  it  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
siderable strides  have  been  made  in 
equal  employment  since  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Firms  and  corporations 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  rigidly  re- 
stricted their  executive  suites  to  white 
Anglo-Saxon  protestants  are  now  send- 
ing representatives  to  the  campuses  in 
determined  and  sincere  efforts  to  recruit 
black  graduates  for  management  posi- 
tions. Similarly,  unions  which  were  once 
bastions  of  discrimination  have  one  by 
one  begun  to  open  their  ranks  to  promis- 
ing young  men  regardless  of  race. 

But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  For 
every  corporation  or  union  sincerely  de- 
termined to  open  its  ranks,  we  can  find 
one  only  interested  in  tokenism.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  same  is  true  of  a  number  of 
Government  agencies. 

Giving  teeth  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportimity  Commission  will  not  solva 
all  our  problems,  but  it  wUl  help.  We 
have  before  us  today  two  bills.  One,  the 
original  Hawkins  biU,  is  highly  desir- 
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able.  The  other,  the  Erlenborn  substi- 
tute, is  considerably  weaker,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  not  enough  for  1971. 

Some  may  feel  the  Hawkins  bill  goes 
too  far.  and  thereby  creates  inequities. 
The  gentleman  from  CaUfomla  plans  to 
offer  three  amendments,  which  I  will 
support,  which  will  answer  most  of  these 
objections.  These  amendments  would 
impose  a  2 -year  limit  on  backpay  lia- 
bility, would  rule  out  quotas  from  the 
Federal  contract  compliance  program, 
and  would  require  the  defendant  to  be 
notified  within  10  days  of  the  filing  of  a 
complaint. 

So  we  will  have  to  decide  between  the 
Hawkins  bill  and  the  Erlenborn  substi- 
tute. 

The  Hawkins  bill  would  give  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to  directly  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders.  The  Erlenborn  substi- 
tute would  force  it  to  go  through  the 
already  overloaded  courts. 

The  Hawkins  bUl  would  empower  the 
Commission  to  handle  its  own  Utlgatlon. 
The  substitute  would  have  the  Attorney 
General  represent  the  EEOC  in  appeals. 
In  this  year  of  our  Lord  1971  I  believe 
the  subj^tute's  potential  for  abuse  does 
not  require  explanation. 

The  bill  permits  class  action:  the  sub- 
stitute does  not. 

In  short,  the  substitute  leaves  those 
who  have  suffered  employment  discrim- 
ination to  the  mercies  of  the  Attorney 
General.  It  forces  them  to  suffer  the  de- 
lays of  our  overloaded  courts,  and  it 
adds  to  the  overloading  even  more  by 
preventing  class  decisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  their  votes 
for  true  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  by 
voting  for  the  original  bill  and  against 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  supporting — and  intend  to 
vote  for — the  ctMnmittee  bill,  HH.  1746. 
I  recognize  that  there  are  favorable 
things  which  can  be  said  about  both  the 
committee  bill  and  the  prc^x>sed  sub- 
stitute, KH.  9247;  and  I  recognize,  too, 
that  several  outstanding  business  leaders 
in  the  Nation  and  in  my  congressional 
district  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  committee  bill  places  an  imfair  bur- 
den on  segments  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. But.  on  balance,  I  feel  the  commit- 
tee bill  gives  us  the  best  chance  to  fur- 
ther equal  employment  opportunities  for 
all  American  workers,  and  does  so  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  themes  of 
justice  and  fairness  which  are  so  right- 
fully important  to  my  friends  in  the  busi- 
ness ccwimiunity. 

There  is  littie  debate  today  about  the 
necessity  for  some  action.  Everyone  ap- 
pears to  agree  that  more  can — and 
should — be  done  at  the  Federal  level  to 
insure  all  citizens  equal  access  to  avail- 
able job  markets.  Proponents  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  substitute  bill  both 
agree  that  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Commission  needs  a  form  of  en- 
forcement power.  The  only  question  is 
what  kind  of  enforcement  power  is  the 
fairest  and  most  effective  to  all  Involved. 

The  substitute  bill  would  permit  EEOC 
attorneys  to  sue  in  Federal  district  courts 
in  cases  where  the  EEOC  has  found  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  a  violation  has 
occurred.  In  the  abetract,  this  seems  rea- 
sonable enough.  But  lltigati<«  in  the 


Federal  courts  can  be  a  lengthy,  and  ex- 
pensive process — to  everyone  concerned. 
The  average  length  of  time  for  a  Federal 
court  action,  for  example,  is  19  mooths. 
By  flooding  the  district  courts  with  all 
Federal  job  discrimination  cases,  this 
backlog  can  only  increase.  Meanwhile, 
those  allegedly  discriminated  against  are 
still  frozen  from  a  possible  job  <^)portu- 
nlty.  In  this  type  of  case.  I  doubt  tiie  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  enforcement;  and  I 
think  business  lesMlers  should  also  realize 
that  defending  sw^tloos  in  this  way  is 
going  to  be  an  expensive  pixjpositioD 
indeed. 

The  committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposes  to  give  EEOC  authorization  to 
issue  complaints,  hold  hearings,  and 
where  an  unlawful  employment  practice 
is  found,  issue  appropriate  orders  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  judicial  review.  This 
"cease  and  desist"  method  of  enforce- 
ment is  the  same  type  of  mechanism 
given  to  virtually  every  other  Federal 
regulatory  agency  and  is  the  same 
adopted  by  32  of  the  37  States  which 
have  agencies  to  enforce  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  laws — including  New 
York. 

Of  course,  if  a  full  hearing  is  de- 
manded, a  final  decision  might  still  take 
several  months  to  be  reached — although 
not  nearly  as  long  as  the  average  Fed- 
eral court  action — but  since  the  agency 
would  have  "cease  and  desist"  author- 
ity, it  should  be  able  to  settie  complaints 
much  more  expeditiously  vrtthout  going 
to  hearing.  This  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  the  NLRB,  for  example,  where  95 
percent  of  its  cases  do  not  go  to  hearing. 
This  is  as  much  a  protective  device  for 
the  businessman  as  it  is  for  the  com- 
plainant since  it  cuts  off  the  threat  of 
sciu-rilous  complaints  dragging  them  into 
extensive  and  expensive  litigation. 

There  appears  to  be  Uttie  grievance 
about  the  operation  of  the  State  agen- 
cies already  in  existence  which  have 
powers  roughly  equivalent  to  those  pro- 
posed in  the  committee  bUl.  At  least,  I 
have  never  had  a  business  complain  to 
me  about  the  operation  in  New  York.  I 
suspect  this  is  the  case  because  due  proc- 
ess for  all  parties  is  built  into  the  mecha- 
nism used  by  the  State  agencies.  Just  as 
it  is  built  into  Federal  regulatory  efforts 
by  means  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  This  act  would  apply  to  the 
powers  given  to  the  EEOC,  Just  as  it  ap- 
plies to  actions  taken  by  the  other  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies. 

Under  the  APA.  fair  notice  is  required 
to  all  parties,  just  as  all  parties  have  the 
right  to  present  their  cases  before  both 
the  hearing  examiner  and  the  Commis- 
sion, to  rebut  adverse  evidence,  and  to 
cross-examine  witnesses.  The  hearing 
examiners  are  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  Agency,  and  are  prohibited  from  tak- 
ing advice  from  the  Agency's  personnel — 
to  preserve  objectivity.  The  hearing  ex- 
aminers are  recruited  not  by  the  agency, 
but  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
through  a  process  of  competitive  exam- 
inations; and  therefore,  they  should  be 
as  independent  and  fair  as  any  part  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary.  Finally,  the  ulti- 
mate safeguard  of  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties is  the  right  of  review  in  a  U.S. 
court  of  appeals. 

I  believe  that  guaranteeing  all  Ameri- 


cans— Irrespective  of  race,  color  or 
creed — an  equal  chance  for  employment 
Is  surely  as  primary  a  Federal  priority  as 
those  functions  presently  carried  oat  by 
such  agencies  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions CfHnmlssion,  and  so  forth.  What 
better  way  to  supp<Hrt  tiie  President's  call 
for  a  rejuvenated  "work  ethic"  in  this 
country  than  to  tmequivocally  denumd 
equal  access  to  all  Americans  for  availa- 
ble Job  opportunities? 

This  is  no  radical  notion,  but  the  most 
basic  of  rights  we  are  discussing.  Tbis  is 
no  bipartisan  measure,  but  a  coDcept 
which  should  be  supported  by  Members 
of  both  parties  who  are  concerned  with 
effective  enforcement  of  fair  empk^- 
ment  practices.  As  a  Republican,  I  feel 
no  small  obligation  to  my  party's  history 
of  supporting  the  causes  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  personal  dignity.  As  an  Amer- 
ican, I  would  consider  it  the  greatest  of 
hypocrisies  to  give  lip  service  to  equality 
if  we  are  not  prepsu^  to  oiforce  such 
equality  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
strong  exception  to  HJi.  1746  as  it  has 
been  r^x>rted  out  of  committee  and  urge 
my  fellow  Members  to  vote  against  the 
bill. 

Equal  opportunity  for  job  placement 
is  a  crucial  issue,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  matters  at  this  point  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Yet,  HJI.  1746  goes 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  governmen- 
tal control  by  granting  powers  to  a  com- 
mission that  are  powers  only  properly 
granted  to  courts  of  law. 

To  decide  whether  one  jaarty  is  right 
and  the  other  party  wrong  is  the  very 
essence  of  jurisprudence.  The  court  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  insure  that  fairness  is 
the  bjrword  of  that  decisionmaking.  A 
commission  is  not.  Many  Federal  boards 
and  commissions  regulate  various  things, 
from  electricity  to  use  of  the  public  air- 
ways. But  human  beings  are  not  kilo- 
volts  or  radio  waves.  They  are  people, 
with  distinctly  differmt  characteristics. 
In  governing  kilovolts  and  radio  waves, 
we  deal  with  specifics.  Certain  amounts 
can  be  ascertained  as  the  right  amount 
for  each  does  its  job  to  the  same  decree. 
Yet  human  beings  are  not  so  oonstructed. 
In  deciding  distinctly  hiunan  issues, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  gray  between  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum.  A  com- 
puter can  be  programed  to  decide  right 
from  wrong.  But  there  are  shades  of  gray 
that  are  a  permanent  part  of  the  human 
condition.  The  American  courts  are  de- 
signed to  balance  all  those  side  issues 
and  resolve  any  controversy  with  an 
equitable  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sheer  foUy  to  pros- 
titute the  court's  role  In  rendering  equal 
justice  for  all.  in  favor  of  granting  judi- 
cial powers  to  a  commission  that  cannot 
avoid  bias  and  political  pressure.  Un- 
less claims  of  discrimination  are  kept  in 
the  judicial  system's  area  of  responsibil- 
ity, we  are  negating  any  further  efforts 
to  combat  discrimination  in  this  coun- 
try, because  we  cannot  gxiarantee  fair- 
ness. The  courts  alone  are  designed  to 
accomplish  the  task  of  making  fair,  un- 
biased decisions. 
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We  must,  as  the  law  making  body  of 
this  great  land,  ask  ourselves  crucial 
questions  In  weighing  the  merits  of  H  Jl. 
1748  and  other  antldlscrimlnatory  legis- 
lation. 

First.  Are  we,  by  virtue  of  legislating  a 
quasijudicial  function  onto  a  commissicD, 
accomplishing  something  far  different 
than  the  original  intent  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity legislation?  Are  we  now  moving 
toward  forcing  American  employers  to 
be  biased  toward  minority  applicants  be- 
cause they  are  monbers  of  a  minority? 
Have  we  inadvertently  created  a  mcm- 
strosity  that  is  coercing  employers  to  hire 
a  black,  or  Chicano.  or  woman,  or  anyone 
else  because  they  are  black,  or  Mexican- 
American,  or  female,  with  only  secondary 
consideration  for  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicant  for  the  actual  job  to  be  per- 
formed? 

Second.  Are  we.  In  our  self-righteous 
zeal  to  benefit  the  minorities,  stepping 
on  the  rest  of  America?  Are  we  thus  cre- 
ating through  HJl.  1746  and  its  provi- 
sions for  Judicial  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion, not  more  equality  before  employers, 
but  discrimination  by  them  In  their  hir- 
ing? Is  such  prejudicial  hiring  for,  any 
different  than  the  prejudice  against  we 
so  puritanically  condemn?  Are  we  thus 
forcing  employers  to  practice  illegal  dis- 
crimination because  of  race? 

Third.  Is  the  day  far  off  when  we  will 
see  a  white  man  bring  forward  a  com- 
plaint that  another  man  was  hired  in- 
stead of  himself,  not  because  the  other 
man  was  better  qualified  but  because  the 
budness  needed  to  keep  their  quota  of 
persons  of  the  other  man's  color? 

Many  feel  in  this  country  that  equal 
employment  opportunity  is  dependent  on 
what  color  you  are,  just  like  it  was  years 
ago,  only  now  the  color  has  been  re- 
versed. That,  gentlemen  Is  racial  discrlm- 
inatlon,  just  as  much  now  as  20  years 
ago,  and  legislation  like  H.R.  1746  does 
not  do  away  with  it,  it  promotes  It.  We 
are  allowing  equal  opportimlty  to  be  en- 
forced only  for  one  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, while  ignoring,  or  at  least  not  ap- 
pl}ring  with  as  great  a  zeal,  the  same 
right  to  all  other  segments  of  the  society. 
Racial  harmony,  being  a  very  sensitive 
and  crucial  Issue,  must  be  achieved  to 
the  letter  of  the  word,  equal.  The  only 
way  we  can  insure  non-partisan,  consti- 
tutionally sound  efforts  toward  such  har- 
mony is  through  this  Nation's  courts. 
not  by  usurping  the  responsibilities  of 
the  courts  by  granting  commissions  far- 
reaching  powers  with  wide-ranging  pos- 
sibilities. 

In  closing,  I  ask  each  of  you  to  look 
deep  inside  yourselves  and  ask :  "Is  prej  - 
udlce  for.  somehow  different  than  prej- 
udice against?" 

Or.  does  one  create  the  other,  with 
prejudice  by  any  other  name,  prejudice 
still  the  same? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  believe  in  the  opportu- 
nity for  every  Individual  to  fulfill  his 
Ood-glven  talents  and  abilities,  but  they 
al«o  feel  it  Is  not  the  proper  role  for  Con- 
gress to  mislead  ipeople  into  believing 
Government  can  Insure  this  right 
through  a  legalized  program  of  discrimi- 
nation. This  l£  true  even  if  by  'equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,"  the  Oovemment 
Intended  that  the  Individual  best  quali- 


fied would  get  the  job,  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the 
caae.  Time  and  experience  have  proven 
that  what  this  Oovemment  means  by 
"equal  employment  opportunity"  is  not 
the  great  American  ideal  that  the  indi- 
vidual best  qualified  gets  the  Job,  but 
rather  that  an  employer  is  coerced  into 
hiring  a  certain  percentage  of  minority 
groups  to  maintain  Judicially  construct- 
ed racial  proportions.  It  is  no  longer  the 
question  of  getting  the  Job  done — prag- 
matism, that  great  American  social  phi- 
losophy is  dead.  Government  does  not 
concern  itself  with  getting  the  job  done, 
producing  a  competitive  product,  or  mak- 
ing a  profit;  Government  under  EECXJ 
rally  worries  if  there  Is  a  proper  racial 
balance  of  employees  assigned  and  on  the 
job. 

Under  the  EDEOC  rulings,  race  becomes 
the  rule  and  guide,  not  opportunity.  Vio- 
lation of  equal  employment  regulations 
Is  presumed  if  racial  quotas  are  not  met. 
The  EEOC  nms  the  employment,  not  the 
employer  or  businessman.  The  practical 
result  is  that  the  employer  is  forced  to 
racial  hiring  practices  guided  by  judi- 
cially constructed  percentages  to  stay 
out  of  trouble  and  avoid  expensive  legal 
actions. 

What  has  occurred  and  destroyed  the 
State  public  school  systems  of  this  great 
Nation  now  threatens  to  destroy  the  la- 
boring system  that  has  built  America. 
Just  as  Federal  courts  have  moved  into 
communities  and  demanded  an  unwork- 
able liberal  application  of  proper  "racial 
proportions" '  in  the  public  schools,  this 
EEOC,  an  agency  of  the  Government, 
has  moved  into  city  after  city  and  insti- 
tuted plans  that  require  certain  minority 
percentages  In  labor  and  employment  on 
Government  jobs.  The  end  is  not  in  sight 
as  the  Federal  Government  moves  from 
city  to  city  destroying  the  makeup  of  the 
laboring  force  by  removing  all  qualifi- 
cations for  employment  and  insisting  on 
unworkable  racial  proportions,  regardless 
of  experience,  training,  or  productivity. 
We  have  even  seen  recently  in  this  city, 
our  Nation's  Capital,  the  idea  advanced 
that  the  requirement  of  a  high  school 
diploma  and  civil  service  test  be  dropped 
in  consideration  for  employment  as  a 
district  fireman.  The  employment  cri- 
teria was  not  going  to  be  dropped  be- 
cause of  inability  to  get  qualified  men, 
but  simply  to  let  unqualified  minority 
applicants  be  guaranteed  employment. 
These  practices,  however,  are  not  the 
extent  or  the  limit  of  the  governmental 
attempt  to  provide  the  minority  groups 
with  compensatory  advantages  rather 
than  "equal  employment. " 

One  of  the  glaring  examples  of  actual 
favoritism  practiced  by  this  Government 
occurs  in  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's practice  of  letting  a  Government 
contract  without  the  benefit  of  competl- 
Uve  bidding.  Known  as  "Project  M,"  this 
operation  has  ai>peared  several  times  re- 
cently In  the  course  of  Inquiries  I  made 
In  behalf  of  my  constituents  concerning 
SBA  matters.  Two  letters  that  I  received 
on  May  27  of  this  year  indicate  the  ex- 
tent of  favoritism  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tion. I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  relevant  passages. 
From  a  letter  I  received  from  the  re- 


gional administrator  of  the  08A  in  re- 
sqpnse  to  an  Inquiry  I  made  concemLig 
the  construction  of  a  building  one  of 
my  constituents  was  interested  in  bid- 
ding on: 

We  do  not  plan  to  handle  the  construction 
of  this  building  through  normal  advertising 
and  bidding  procedures.  We  are  negotiating 
with  the  firm  of  Grlffln  and  Butler  of  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  as  a  minority  entrepre- 
neur under  Section  8(a)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act.  Under  this  program,  qualified  mi- 
nority or  disadvantaged  contractors  are  as- 
sisted In  entering  the  Government  contrsMSt- 
Ing  field  through  direct  negotiation  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  with  as- 
sistance from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

From  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  SBA  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  I  made  concerning  the  practice 
of  letting  contracts  to  minority  flrnui 
without  advantage  of  competitive  bid- 
ding: 

ITnder  Section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  the  Sm&ll  Business  Administration  is 
empowered  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  to  then  subcontract 
the  performance  of  the  work  to  others.  With- 
in SBA,  the  OfBce  of  Business  Development 
Is  endeavoring  by  use  oT  this  tool  to  assist 
In  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of 
manufacturing,  construction,  and  service- 
related  firms  owned  and  operated  by  "disad- 
vantaged" persons.  Section  8(a)  contracts 
are  being  used  to  assist  these  disadvantaged 
firms  to  achieve  In  a  few  years  a  truly  com- 
petitive position  In  both  the  commercial  and 
Government  marketplaces. 

This  SBA  practice  of  awarding  con- 
tracts to  minority  firms  without  benefit 
of  competiUve  bidding  disturbed  the  con- 
struction Industry  of  Louisiana  and  they 
asked  the  Comptroller  General's  office  to 
institute  an  immediate  review  of  this 
decision  with  representatives  from  the 
national  construction  organizations 
present  and  allowed  to  testify.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  request  was  not  granted, 
perhaps  because  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's office  knew  that  such  a  hearing 
would  publicize  once  and  for  all  the  prej- 
udical  practices  engaged  in  by  the  SBA 
in  the  name  of  "equal  opportunity." 

However,  perhaps  the  last  straw  in  this 
move  by  the  Government  to  give  the  mi- 
nority grroups  every  advantage  occurred 
recently  here  in  Washington  when  the 
Department  of  Transportation  offered 
"technical  assistance  to  minority  con- 
tractors, such  as  from  accountants  and 
business  advisers,  that  will  allow  the 
firms  to  develop  and  submit  the  proper 
bids." 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  certain  relevant  passages 
from  a  newspaper  article  detailing  this 
annoimcement  and  remind  them  that 
what  has  occurred  here  In  Washington 
can  and  will  occur  elsewhere  unless  this 
Congress  acts  to  defeat  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

From  the  news  report,  I  read: 
(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Sept.   8.    19711 
B4i!«o«rrT  Fikms  to  Orr  Am  in  Mrrso 

BlODINO 

(By  Fred  Barnes) 

Ofllclals  of  the  Washington  area  subway 
agency  have  been  told  that  the  TransporU- 
tlon  Department  will  finance  a  epeclal  proj- 
ect to  aaalst  minority  group  firms  in  bid- 
ding on  ICetro  construction  contracts. 

The  project  will  offer  technical  assistance 
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to  minority  contractors,  such  as  from  ac- 
countants and  business  advisers,  that  will 
allow  the  firms  to  develop  and  submit  the 
proper  bids. 

If  the  project  produces  the  desired  result — 
the  award  of  more  Metro  contracts  to  black 
companies — it  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
easing  the  controversy  over  the  subway 
agency's  contracting  practices. 

Metro  general  manager,  Jackson  Graham 
said  Transportation  officials  are  promising 
"some  positive  response  to  our  recommenda- 
tion for  a  federally-funded  technical  assist- 
ance program  by  mid-October." 

He  told  the  Metro  board  of  directors  last 
week  that  Transportation  officials  "are 
aware  of  the  board's  desire  to  stimulate  In- 
terest among  minority  firms  on  a  nationwide 
basis  and  indications  are  that  this  will  be 
taken  into  account  In  connection  with  the 
technical  assistance  program." 

Since  the  project  "Is  geared  to  addressing 
the  basic  problems  facing  minority  contrac- 
tors." Graham  said,  it  "will  take  some  time 
to  produce  solid  results,  but  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  can  provide  the  kind  of 
enduring  assistance  that  will  contribute 
heavily  in  the  long  run  to  the  cause  of 
minority  entrepreneiu'ship." 

Metro's  request  that  the  project  be  estab- 
lished came  after  the  Rev.  Jerry  A.  Moore 
Jr.,  a  D.C.  City  councilman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Metro  board,  charged  that  the 
agency  was  "openly  hostUe"  to  black  con- 
tractors. Moore  claimed  that  Metro's  con- 
tracting procedures  are  such  that  black  firms 
are  ofen  shut  out  of  the  bidding. 

GRAHAM'S     REPLT 

Graham  and  other  Metro  officials  respond- 
ed that  many  small  black  contractors  were 
not  well  versed  enough  in  the  bidding  pro- 
cedures to  Join  the  competition  for  subway 
contracts. 

Out  of  the  first  $300  million  In  contracts 
and  subcontracts  for  Metro  construction, 
only  about  $1  million  has  gone  to  minority 
outfits.  This  amount,  Moore  said,  "Is  not  en- 
couraging in  a  project  of  this  size." 

The  Transportation-financed  project  would 
teach  minority  contractors  "management  ex- 
pertise," whether  they  were  seeking  to  bid  on 
Metro  contracts  or  other  government  agency 
contracts. 

One  Important  area  in  which  the  firms 
could  get  aid  is  estimating  their  costs  for 
a  particular  construction  Job.  Some  firms, 
Metro  officials  feel,  have  been  unable  to  bid 
because  they  haven't  been  able  to  gauge  ac- 
curately what  their  expenses  would  be. 

The  government  grant  for  the  project — 
probably  about  8200,000  to  $250,000  for  a 
year — will  go  to  one  of  several  private  groups, 
such  as  the  predominantly  black  Washing- 
ton Area  Contractors  Association,  which  say 
they  would  like  to  run  It. 

Metro  itself  cannot  run  the  project  be- 
cause that  would  create  a  conflict-of-inter- 
est. The  agency  would  be  aiding  some  firms 
in  submitting  bids  and  then  would  have  to 
turn  around  and  make  an  official  recommen- 
dation concerning  these  same  bids. 

OBJECT   TO    PROPOSAI. 

Metro  staff  officials  and  suburban  mem- 
bers of  the  Metro  board  have  supported  the 
project  Idea  from  the  beginning,  but  they 
are  opposed  to  Moore's  proposal  that  some 
contracts  be  set  aside  for  bidding  solely  by 
minority  firms. 

This  type  of  bidding  would  be  carried  out 
under  a  program  run  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Metro  general  counsel  John 
R.  Kennedy,  however,  says  the  subway  agency 
cannot  legally  Join  the  program,  though  at- 
torneys for  SBA,  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  Transportation  Department  disagree. 

The  only  loglcsd  conclusion  is  that  our 
Government  will  soon  be  asking  us  to 
guarantee  that  these  minority  firms  who 
get  the  bid  because  of  free  Oovemment 


assistance  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
job.  The  Government  has  become  an  un- 
derwriter of  the  contract  bond  for  a  bid 
that  It  submitted  so  that  some  minority 
contractor  could  get  the  job.  I  ask  that  a 
news  report  on  this  practice  follow  my 
remarks.  This  is  hardly  equal  opportu- 
nity in  the  Americtm  tradition. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of 
my  district  believe  that  any  man  has 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  his  God-given 
talents,  but  through  his  own  efforts,  not 
because  this  Government  has  passed  laws 
giving  him  total  and  complete  advan- 
tages in  getting  the  job  opportunity  and 
is  even  willing  to  do  his  work  so  that  he 
csin  hold  his  position. 

I  intend  to  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  HJR.  1746,  the  bill  that  would 
further  promote  preferential  treatment 
for  certain  minority  American  workers — 
a  legalized  pattern  or  program  of  dis- 
crimination. 

It  was  individual  opportunity  that 
made  this  coimtry  great,  not  guaranteed 
privileges  said  officious  polltlCEd  inter- 
meddling. I  include  the  following: 

[From   the   Washington    Evening   Star, 

Sept.  16.  1971] 

Black-Owkxd  Fxrk  Oetb  $311,254  Subway 

Job 

The  Washington  area  subway  agency,  em- 
broiled In  a  dispute  over  whether  enough 
Metro  contracts  go  to  minority  group  firms, 
has  awarded  a  $311,254  construction  contract 
to  a  black-owned  Washington  company. 

It  18  the  largest  contract  yet  given  to  a 
minority  firm  by  Metro,  and  it  happened  only 
after  an  eleventh  hour  promise  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  provide  90  percent 
of  the  bonding  for  the  construction  Job. 

The  contract  went  yesterday  to  CJtC  Con- 
struction Co.,  1921  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  to 
build  a  riding  stable  in  Rock  Creek  Park  that 
win  replace  one  razed  for  subway  construc- 
tion. 

The  company  submitted  the  low  bid  on  the 
contnust  months  ago,  but  the  award  was  held 
>  up   for   several   weeks  because   its  bonding 
wasn't  In  line  with  Metro  specifications. 

Metro  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
firm  attempted  to  work  out  a  suitable  ar- 
rangement, but  the  matter  remained  un- 
resolved as  the  deadline  neared  yesterday. 

Then  SBA  agreed  to  provide  some  of  the 
bonding.  A  local  Insurance  firm  already  had 
agreed  to  provide  10  percent  if  SBA  would 
pick  up  the  other  90  percent. 

If  SBA  had  not  acted  by  last  midnight,  a 
new  round  of  bidding  would  have  begun  on 
the  stable  contract,  with  the  proq>ect  that 
the  black-owned  firm  might  have  been  un- 
able to  submit  the  low  bid  again. 

'Hie  dispute  over  Metro  contracting  prac- 
tices stems  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
agency's  first  $300  million  In  contracts,  only 
$1  mUUon  went  to  minority  flrma. 

The  Rev.  Jerry  A.  Moore  Jr.,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Metro  board  of  directors,  has  charged 
that  the  agency's  contracting  procedures  are 
such  that  small  minority  firms  are  often  shut 
out  of  bidding. 

Moore  has  proposed  that  some  Metro  con- 
tracts be  set  aside  for  bidding  solely  by 
minority  flrma,  but  Metro  staff  officials  and 
suburban  board  members  oppose  this.  Moore 
also  Is  seeking  to  have  Metro  contracts  forced 
to  give  a  certain  percentage  of  their  sub- 
contracts to  minority  outfits. 

Both  of  these  proposals  are  scheduled  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  Metro  board  when  It  meets 
Thursday,  and  the  proq>ecU  appear  alim  that 
Moore  has  won  enough  votes  for  them  to  be 
approved. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Erlenbom  substitute,  and 


then,  If  it  is  approved — or  whether  it 
Is  or  not — I  shall  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing measure  on  final  passage. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
pending  legislation  is  unnecessary,  un- 
fair, inappropriate,  and  unacceptable  to 
American  employers  who  would  be  af- 
fected. I  am  equally  convinoed  that  the 
measure  is  opposed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  work  force. 

The  pending  bill  would  expand  and 
extend  bureaucratic  control  over  indus- 
try and  other  private  employment  with 
total  disregard  for  the  property  rights 
of  those  who  would  be  subject  to  the  ar- 
bitrary power  which  would  be  given  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

The  measure  gives  to  this  agency  vast 
authority,  backed  by  full  judicial  and 
police  enforcement  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Thus,  a  Government  agency  In 
Washington  would  be  empowered  to  dic- 
tate to  an  employer  whom  he  can  hire, 
whom  he  can  fire,  and  whom  he  can 
promote — with  no  right  of  trial  by  jury 
allowed. 

Arbitrary  exercise  of  this  power  could 
make  or  break  a  small  business  enter- 
prise, and  play  havoc  with  the  right  to 
employment  and  career  opportunitiee  of 
many  individual  workers. 

It  would  deny  due  process,  where  val- 
uable personal  and  property  rights  are 
directly  involved. 

In  a  grasp  for  more  bureaucratic  pow- 
er, the  biU  extends  EEOCs  jurisdiction 
over  State  and  local  govemmoit  em- 
ployees, and  indeed  invades  the  court- 
houses with  authority  to  dictate  who  the 
deputies,  clerks,  and  other  workers  may 
be  or  who  they  may  not  be.  It  even  in- 
vades the  schools  and  employment  prac- 
tices Involved  there. 

This  ambitious  proposal  for  more  power 
to  be  lodged  in  an  imelected  Washing- 
ton agency  would  give  that  arm  of  the 
FWeral  Government  authority  to  act 
as  complainant.  Investigator,  prosecutor, 
Judge,  and  jury — all  racked  up  In  one 
package. 

As  one  man  pointed  out,  this  measure 
would  create  the  amazing  spectacle  of  a 
governmental  sigency  flUng  a  claim  with 
itself  against  whomsoever  it  chooses — 
and  then  going  through  a  grotesque  cere- 
mony of  investigating  and  reporting  to 
Itself  that  such  claim  should  be  pressed — 
then  proceeding  as  prosecutor  to  present 
the  case  to  itself  in  a  "hearing"  before 
Itself — solemnly  asking  itself  to  render 
a  decision  which  it  desires  rendered,  and 
finally  delivering  the  judgment  and  de- 
cree which  it  has  besought  of  Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  agency — EEOC — 
h&s  already  established  a  reputation  for 
engaging  in  discrimination  its^.  An 
examination  of  some  of  its  decisions  will 
confirm  that  fact.  Its  damage  has  been 
somewhat  mitigated,  however,  because  its 
enforcement  powers  are  largely  confined 
to  conciliation  and  agreeable  settlements. 
If  not  abused,  that  authority  could  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  some  instances,  al- 
though the  system  lends  itself  to  har> 
assment  and  time-consuming  interfer- 
ence with  normal  business  activities. 

Now,  in  this  legislation,  it  Is  for  the 
first  time  proposed  that  EEOC  be  given 
authority  to  Issue  ceaae-and-deslst  or> 
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ders,  which  should  be  exercised  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  That  la 
the  way  It  is  done  at  present — through 
Judicial  processes. 

The  present  EEOC  Is  a  product  of  the 
Great  Society.  It  has  already  expanded 
far  beyond  any  original  plans.  And  the 
cost  of  H  has  added  sl^ilflcantly  to  de- 
ficit financing.  E^nactment  of  this  bill, 
with  all  the  vast  expansion  that  Is  en- 
visioned, would  add  greatly  to  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  and  the  added  involve- 
ment in  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  typical  of  how 
a  Oovemment  agency,  once  on  the  books, 
grows  and  grows  and  grows.  No  wcnder 
the  Federal  Government  is  getting  so 
big.  No  wonder  American  people  com- 
plain so  much  about  actions  affecting 
them,  over  which  they  have  no  control — 
and  over  which  their  elected  representa- 
tives have  little  if  any  control. 

There  Is  an  old  truism  which  goes  like 
this: 
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Ju<]gee  and  Congress,  with  few  exceptions — 
did  not  act  on  Dean  Pound's  warnings  to 
bring  methods,  machinery  and  personnel  up 
to  date. 

Second,  all  the  problems  he  warned  about 
have  become  far  more  serious  by  the  Increase 
In  population  from  78  million  In  1900  to  205 
mlUlon  In  1970,  and  with  It  came  the  growth 
of  great  cities  and  the  Incomes  In  the  volume 
of  cases. 

Third,  entirely  new  kinds  of  cases  have 
been  added  because  of  new  laws  passed  by 
Congress  and  decisions  of  the  courts. 


Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  meln. 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
But  seen  too  oft — familiar  with  Its  face. 
We  first  despise,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

I  am  afraid  that  is  what  is  happening 
here.  Step  by  step,  power  and  control  over 
individuals  is  expanded.  The  matter  of 
discrimination  In  employment,  when  it 
occurs,  should  be  handled  by  a  process  of 
conciliation.  The  average  businessman  is 
reasonable  and  sensible.  In  a  highly  com- 
petitive field,  in  his  employment  prac- 
tices, he  is  obliged  to  choose  people  who 
can  get  along,  attract  business  for  him, 
and  produce  better  than  some  other  ap- 
plicant for  the  job.  That  system  puts  a 
premium  on  merit  and  productivity.  He 
should  not  be  put  in  a  straight  Jacket  in 
exercising  his  Judgment  in  deciding  on  an 
employee's  worth  to  fill  his  particular 
needs.  Every  businessman  In  America  is 
complaining  about  too  much  Government 
control  over  decisions  which  he  Is  much 
better  able  to  make. 

I  have  already  said  I  am  supporting 
the  pending  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  (Mr.  Ehlxnborn). 
It  would  water  down  and  make  much 
less  offensive  the  provisions  of  HJl.  1746. 
I  do  hope  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
jog  the  memories  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  ask  them  to 
recall  with  me  the  message  of  the  Hon- 
orable Warren  Burger,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  his  address 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  in  St. 
Louis  in  July  of  1970,  the  Chief  Justice 
emphasized  the  critical  proportions  of 
the  case  overload  in  the  Federal  district 
courts.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  share  with  me  the  concern 
expressed  by  the  Chief  Justice  over  the 
atrophy  of  our  justice-delivery  system 
♦w  ^^®'  Justice  reminded  us  then 
that  the  backlog  of  cases  grows  despite 
the  addition  of  new  judgeships  by  the 
Congress.  He  attributed  the  delays  to 
three  factors.  I  think  it  wise  that  we 
recall  these  factors  today : 

How  did  this  situation  come  about  in  the 
face  of  numerous  additional  Judgeships 
added  by  Congress  In  the  past  30  years? 

When  we  look  back,  we  can  see  thi»e  key 

factors  that  are  Important  to  our  discussion . 

First,   the    legal   profession— lawyers    and 


The  third  point  is  particularly  apt  to- 
day. We  have  before  us  an  attempt  to 
move  the  thrust  of  equal  employment 
regulation  from  the  administrative 
agency  to  the  already  overburdened  Fed- 
eral district  courts.  Such  action  taken 
by  the  Congress  in  the  past  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  problem  so 
well  known  to  us  all  today. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
assess  carefully  the  potential  damage  to 
our  justice-deUvery  system  and  to  the 
cause  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
if  B.R.  1746  is  not  passed  In  the  form  in 
which  it  was  reported  by  the  very  able 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  SHODP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
strong  exception  to  HJi.  1746  as  it  has 
been  reported  out  of  committee  and  urge 
my  fellow  members  to  vote  against  the 
bill. 

Equal  opportunity  for  Job  placement  is 
a  crucial  issue,  one  of  the  most  Important 
social  matters  at  this  point  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Yet,  HJl.  1746  goes  beyond 
the  proper  limits  of  governmental  con- 
trol by  granting  powers  to  a  commission 
that  are  powers  only  properly  granted  to 
courts  of  law. 

To  decide  whether  one  party  Is  right 
and  the  other  party  wrong  is  the  very 
essence  of  Jurisprudence.  The  court  sys- 
tem is  designed  to  insure  that  fairness  is 
the  byword  of  that  decisionmaking.  A 
commission  Is  not.  Many  Federal  boards 
and  commissions  regulate  various  things 
from  electricity  to  use  of  the  public  air- 
ways. But  human  beings  are  not  kilovolts 
or  radio  waves.  They  are  people  with  dis- 
tinctly different  characteristics.  In  gov- 
erning kilovolts  and  radio  waves,  we  deal 
with  specifics.  Certain  amounts  can  be 
ascertained  as  the  right  amounts,  for 
each  does  its  Job  to  the  same  degree.  Yet 
human  beings  are  not  so  constructed.  In 
deciding  distinctly  human  issues,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  gray  between  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  spectrum.  A  computer  can  be 
programed  to  decide  right  from  wrong. 
But  there  are  shades  of  gray  that  are  a 
permanent  part  of  the  human  condition. 
The  American  courts  are  designed  to  bal- 
ance all  those  side  issues  and  resolve  any 
controversy  with  an  equitable  solution 
Gentlemen,  it  Is  sheer  foUy  to  prosti- 
tute the  court's  role  in  rendering  equal 
Justice  for  all,  in  favor  of  granting  Judi- 
cial powers  to  a  commission  that  cannot 
avoid  bias  and  political  pressure.  Unless 
claims  of  discrimination  are  kept  in  the 
Judicial  system's  area  of  responsibility 
we  are  negating  any  further  efforts  to 
combat  discrimination  in  this  country 
because  we  cannot  guarantee  fairness! 
The  courts  alone  are  designed  to  accom- 
plish the  task  of  making  fair,  unbiased 
decisions. 


We  must,  as  the  lawmaking  body  of 
this  great  land,  ask  ourselves  crudal 
questions  in  weighing  the  merits  of  H  Jt 
1746  and  other  antldlscriminatory  lesls* 
latlon. 

First.  Are  we,  by  virtue  of  legislating 
a  quasi-Judicial  function  onto  a  commis- 
sion, accomplishing  something  far  dif- 
ferent than  the  original  intent  of  equal 
opportunity  legislation?  Are  we  now  mov- 
ing toward  forcing  American  employers 
to  be  biased  toward  minority  applicants 
because  they  are  members  of  a  minority? 
Have  we  Inadvertently  created  a  mon- 
strosity that  is  coercing  employers  to  hire 
a  black  or  Chlcano  or  woman  or  anyone 
else  because  they  are  black  or  Mexican 
American,  or  female,  with  only  secondary 
consideration  for  the  qualifications  of 
the  applicant  for  the  actual  Job  to  be 
performed? 

Second.  Are  we,  in  our  self-righteous 
zeal  to  benefit  the  minorities,  stepping  on 
the  rest  of  America?  Are  we  thus  creating 
through  HJl.  1746  and  its  provisions  for 
Judicial  action  by  the  commission,  not 
more  equality  before  employers,  but  dis- 
crimination by  them  in  their  hiring?  Is 
such  prejudicial  hiring  for,  any  different 
than  the  prejudice  against  we  so  puri- 
tanically condemn?  Are  we  thus  forcing 
employers  to  practice  illegal  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race? 

Third.  Is  the  day  far  off  when  we  will 
see  a  white  man  bring  forward  a  com- 
plaint that  another  man  was  hired  in- 
stead of  himself,  not  because  the  other 
man  was  better  qualified  but  because  the 
business  needed  to  keep  their  quota  of 
persons  of  the  other  man's  color? 

Many  feel  in  this  country  tliat  equal 
employment  opportunity  is  dependent  on 
what   color   you   are.   just   like   it   was 
years  ago,  oniy  now  the  color  has  been 
reversed.  That,  gentlemen  is  racial  dis- 
crimination, just  as  much  now  as  20 
years  ago,  and  legislation  like  HJl.  1746 
does  not  do  away  with  it,  it  promotes  it. 
We  are  allowing  equal  opportunity  to  be 
enforced  only  for  one  segment  of  the 
population,  while  ignoring,  or  at  least  not 
applying  with  as  great  a  zeal,  the  same 
right  to  all  other  segments  of  the  society. 
Racial  harmony,  being  a  very  sensitive 
and  critical  issue,  must  be  achieved  to  the 
letter  of  the  word,  equal.  The  only  way 
we  can  insure  nonpartisan,  constitution- 
ally sound  efforts  toward  such  harmony 
is  through  this  Nation's  courts,  not  by 
usurping  the  responsibilities  of  the  courts 
by   granting   commissions   far-reaching 
powers  with  wide  ranging  possibilities. 

In  closing,  I  ask  each  of  you  to  look 
deep  inside  yourselves  and  ask:  "Is  prej- 
udice for,  somehow  different  that  prej- 
udice against?" 

Or,  does  one  create  the  other,  with  prej- 
udice by  any  other  name,  prejudice  sUll 
the  same? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Illinois    <Mr.    Erleh- 

BORN). 

TELIXB    von    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr.   ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  teUers. 
Tellers  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers  with  clerks. 
Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered. 

PABUAMXNTAKT    DTOTTIKT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  in  the 
afiarmative  will  be  a  vote  for  the  Erlen- 
bom  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute; and  a  vote  against  it,  a  no  vote, 
will  be  a  vote  that  will  preserve  the  op- 
portimity  for  further  amendments.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  proposition.  The  question  occurs  on 
the  Erienbom  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  subetitute.  A 
vote  of  "aye"  will  be  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  substitute.  A  vote  of  "no"  will  be  a 
vote  against  the  substitute  as  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erleit- 
born). 

The  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Erlsnborn,  Dint,  Hawkins,  and 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Committee  divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Twelve  minutes  have 
expired.  Are  there  any  Members  in  the 
Chamber  who  have  not  voted  and  wish 
to  vote? 

P ART ,IA triNTABT  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  not  the  rule  explicitly 
state  that  the  12  minutes  is  the 
minimum?  So,  there  is  no  12-minute  ex- 
piration. Any  Member  may  vote  so  long 
as  he  is  in  the  Chamber  before  the  final 
report  is  made:  is  that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  so 
ruled. 

Is  there  any  Member  in  the  Chamber 
who  has  not  voted  but  who  wishes  to 
vote? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  Is 
definite,  then,  that  there  is  no  maximum 
time  limitation  on  a  recorded  teller  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  until  the  vote  is 
so  announced. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  200,  noes 
195,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 

[BoU  No.  261] 
[Recorded  TeUer  Vote] 
AYES— 200 

Abemethy  Broomfleld  Clancy 

Andrews,  Ala.  Brotzman  Clausen, 

Andrews,  Brown,  Mich.  Don  H. 

N.  Dak.  Broyhm,  N.C.  Cleveland 

Archer  Broyhlll,  Va.  ColUer 

Arenda  Buchanan  Collins,  Tex. 

Ashbrook  Burke,  Pla.  Colmer 

Baker  Burleson.  Tex.   Conable 

Baring  Byrnes,  Wla.  Crane 

Belcher  Byron  Daniel,  Va. 

BeU  Cabell  Davis,  Oa. 

Bennett  Caffery  Davis,  Wis. 

Betta  Camp  Delaney 

Bevlll  Carter  DeUenback 

Blackburn  Casey.  Tex.  Dennis 

Bow  Cederberg  Devlne 

Bray  Chamberlain  Dickinson 

Brtnkley  Chappell  Dom 


Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erienbom 

Bsch 

EvlBs,  Tenn. 

Ptndley 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 

Porsythe 

Fovintaln 

Frellnghuyaen 

Puqua 

Oallflanakls 

Gtottys 

Olbbons 

OoodlUig 

OrllDn 

Oroas 

Orover 

Hugyn 

Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hubert 
Henderson 
HUlls 
Hosmer 
HiiU 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

KuykendaU 
Kyi 


Abourexk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Ul. 
Anounzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AsplnaU 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Bui^e,  liaas. 
Burliaon,  Mo. 
Bvirton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
CeUer 
Chisholm 
Clay 

CoUins,m. 
Conte 
Conyera 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Danlelaon 
Davis,  8.C. 
delaOarsa 
Delluma 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 


Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

McClure 

McCoUister 

McKevltt 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif . 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Michel 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 

KriTi«httll 

Mleell 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Passman 

Patm&n 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pimle 

Poage 

Poll 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuiUen 

B&rick 

Held,  ni. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

NOES— 19S 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Pish 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

wmiamD. 
Fraser 
Prenzel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Olalmo 
Oonzalea 
Orasso 
Gray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Halpem 
HamUton 
Hanley 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoakl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazan 

Kee 

Klucsynakl 


Ruppe 
Ruth 

SatterQeld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehiuvt 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zlon 


Koch 

KyroB 

Leggett 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

MoCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFaU 
McKay 
Macdonald, 


Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
MUva 

MlUer,  Oallf. 
Mills,  Ark. 

Mln1«>i 

Mink 

MltcheU 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Blosher 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

CHara 

O'Konskl 

CNem 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  m. 

Puclnskl 

RandaU 

Rangel 


Rlegle 

Boblaon,  N.Y. 

Kodino 

Roe 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Roaenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Roy 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Bcbeuer 


Shipley 
Bisk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Stanton, 

J.WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stratum 
Symington 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tieman 
UdaU 


UUman 

VanDeerUn 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Whalen 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zwach 
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AbblU 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Brovm,  Ohio 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Derwlnskl 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

FasceU 

Frey 


Goldwater 

Oubeer 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hastings 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Long.  La. 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  m. 


Pryor,  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Boybal 

SebeUus 

Beiberllng 

Shoup 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Sullivan 

Vander  Jagt 

WldnaU 


So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  1746)  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
542,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  tit* 
House  with  an  amendment  adCH>ted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Uhder  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  questiCTi  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  cmd  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  202,  nays  197,  not  voting  34, 
as  follows: 


Reld,  N.Y. 
Retias 


Abemethy 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arenda 
Ashbrook 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroyhUl.  N.O. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Buike,  na. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Caffsry 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

CedMi>«rg 

Chamberlain 


(Roll  No.  262) 

YEAS — 202 

ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Comer 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
duPont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Krlenbom 
■sch 

Svlns,  Tenn. 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Freimghuysen 


Fuqua 
OallflanaklB 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
OoodUng 
Orlffln 
Gross 
Orover 
Oubeer 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Harsh  a 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Henderson 

HllUs 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Himt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 
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Landgrebe 

Poage 

Stelger.  WU. 

Landrum 

Poll 

Stephens 

LatU 

PoweU 

Stubblefleld 

Lennon 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Btuckey 

Ii<mt 

Price.  Tex. 

Talcott 

Uoyd 

Purc«ll 

Taylor 

Lujan 

Qule 

Teague.  Calif. 

McCIure 

Qulllen 

McCoUlster 

Barlck 

McKeTltt 

Beld.m. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

McMillan 

Rhodes 

Thone 

Mabon 

Boberta 

Vander  Jagt 

lUmiard 

Boblnaon,  Vs 

.     Veysey 

Mana 

Waggonner 

Martin 

Rousselot 

Wampler 

Ware 

Matbls.Oa. 

Buppe 

Watts 

Mayne 

Buth 

WhaUey 

MazEoU 

RanrlTTiKTi 

White 

Mlcbel 

Satterfleld 

Wbltehurst 

Mttler.  Ohio 

Scherle 

Whltten 

MUlB.  Md. 

Schmltz 

Wiggins 

Mln»iia11 

Schneebell 

Williams 

MlzeU 

Scbwengel 

Wilson.  Bob 

Myers 

Hcott 

Winn 

Natcber 

Shrlver 

Wright 

Nelaen 

Bikes 

Wyatt 

NlchoU 

Skubltz 

Wylle 

Paasman 

Bmlth.  Calif. 

Wyman 

Smith.  N.Y. 

YoTing.  Fla. 

PeUy 

Snyder 

Young,  Tex. 

Pettu 

Spence 

Zlon 

Pickle 

Springer 

Plmle 

Stelger,  Arlx. 

NATS— 197 

Aboiiresk 

Pulton,  Tenn 

Nndzl 

Ab..ug 

Oallagber 

Nix 

Adams 

Oarmatz 

Obey 

Addabbo 

Oaydos 

O'Hara 

Anderson, 

aialmo 

O'Konakl 

Calif. 

Gonzalez 

O'Neill 

Anderson.  HI. 

Qraaao 

Patten 

Annunzlo 

Oray 

Pepper 

Ashley 

Oreen.  Oreg. 

Perkins 

A^>ln 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Peyser 

Asplnall 

OrilDtha 

Pike 

Badlllo 

Oude 

PodeU 

Barrett 

Halpem 

Price,  ni. 

Beglch 

Hamilton 

Pucinskl 

Bergland 

Hanley 

Randall 

Blaggl 

Hanna 

Rangel 

Blester 

Harrington 

Rees 

Bingham 

Hathaway 

Beld.  N.Y. 

Blanton 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Blatnlk 

Hays 

Rlegle 

Boggs 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Roblaon.  NY. 

Boland 

Rodlno 

Boiling 

Helstoakl 

Roe 

Brademas 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Roncallo 

Brasoo 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brooks 

Hogan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Bvirke.  Mass. 

Hollfleld 

Rosenthal 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Horton 

Rostenkowski 

Burton 

Howard 

RoiiHh 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hungate 

Roy 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Jacobs 

Ryan 

Carney 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  St  Germain 

CeUer 

Kastenmeler 

Sar  banes 

Chlsbolm 

Kazen 

Saylor 

Clay 

Kee 

Scheuer 

Collins,  ni. 

Kluczynakl 

Selberllng 

Conte 

Koch 

Shipley 

Conyera 

Kyros 

Slak 

Corman 

Leggett 

Slack 

Cotter 

Link 

Smith.  Iowa 

Coughlln 

Long.Md. 

Staggers 

Culver 

McClory 

Stanton. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

McCloskey 

J.  Wllllain 

Danlelson 

MrJIade 

Stanton, 

Davla,  S.O. 

McDonald, 

James  V. 

delaOana 

Mich. 

Steed 

DellTims 

McFaU 

Steele 

Denbolm 

McKay 

Stokes 

Dent 

Macdonald, 

Stratton 

Dlggs 

Mass. 

Symington 

Dlngell 

Madden 

Teague.  Tex. 

Donohue 

Matninaga 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Dow 

Meeds 

Tleman 

Melcher 

UdaU 

Dulakl 

Metcalfe 

UUman 

Eckhardt 

Mlkva 

Van  Deerlln 

Edmondson 

Miller.  Cam. 

Vanik 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mills.  Aik. 

Vlgorlto 

BUberg 

Mlnlsh 

Waldle 

FasceU 

Mink 

Whalen 

Pish 

MltcheU 

Wllsnn, 

Flood 

MATisgan 

Charles  H. 

Foley 

Wolff 

Ford. 

Morgan 

Wydler 

WUllamD. 

Morse 

Yates 

Fraaer 

Moaher 

Yatron 

Frenul 

Moss 

Zablockl 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 34 


AbblU 

Alexander 

Anderaon. 

Tenn. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Derwlnakl 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  La. 
Bshleman 
XTans,Golo. 


Ooldwater 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hastings 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Long,  La. 

McOormack 

Mcculloch 

McBwen 

McKlnney 


MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Roybal 

Sebellus 

Bhoup 

Stafford 

SulllTan 

WldnaU 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Montg(xnery  for,  with  B4r.  Evans  of 
Colorado  against. 

Mr.  Shoup  for.   with   Mr.  Karth   against. 

Mr.  Prey  for,  wltii  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
MoUoban  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for.  with  Mr.  Stafford 
against. 

Mr.  Eshleman  for,  with  Mr.  McCulloch 
agaln»t. 

B4r.  Rallaback  for.  with  Mr.  McKlnney 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Abbltt  for,  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas 
against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Wld- 
nall. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Btr.  Ooldwater. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
Mr.   Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr    Mc- 
Oormack. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OTTTRIO  BY   MB. 
ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER^  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Afjibrook  moves  that  the  bill  H.R. 
1746  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  130,  nays  270,  not  voting  33, 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  263  J 
YEAS — 130 
Abemethy  Baker  Blaggl 

Addabbo  Baring  Blnghiam 

Andrews,  Ala.     Barrett  Blatnlk 

Annunalo  Beglch  Brademas 

Badlllo  Bevlll  Brasco 


Brinkley 
Brooks 

Gialmo 
Orasso 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Nichols 

Burleson.  Tex.    Green,  Pa. 

O'Hara 

Burllaon.  Mo 

Grlflln 

Patten 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Grifflths 

Poage 

CabeU 

Gross 

Price,  ni. 

Caffery 

Hagan 

Purcell 

CeUer 

Haley 

Randall 

ChappeU 

Hall 

Rarlck 

ChlBholm 

Halpem' 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Clay 

Harrington 

Rlegle 

Collins,  m. 

Hathaway 

Robinson.  Va, 

Conyera 

Hibert 

Rodlno 

Corman 

Helstoakl 

Roe 

Cotter 

Henderson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Hollfleld 

Rostenkowski 

Danlelson 

Howard 

Runnels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hull 

Scherle 

Davis.  SO. 

Hungate 

SchmitB 

Dell  urns 

Jacobs 

Scott 

Denholm 

Johnson,  Calif.  Shiolev 

Dent 

Jones.  Ala. 

Slack 

Dlggs 

Jones.  N.C. 

Snyder 

Dom 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Spence 

Dowdy 

Kazen 

Staggers 

Drlnan 

Kee 

Steed 

Eckhardt 

Landgrebe 

Stephens 

Edmondson 

Landrum 

Stokes 

Evlns,  Term. 

Lennon 

Stuckey 

Fisher 

McDade 

Teague.  Tex. 

Flood 

Mahon 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Flowers 

MathlB.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Plynt 

Mills.  Ark. 

Vanik 

Ford. 

MUla,  Md. 

Whltten 

WUllam  D. 

Mlnlsh 

Wolff 

Gallagher 

Mink 

Yates 

Oarmatz 

Moorhead 

Young,  Tex. 

Oettys 

Morgan 
NATS— 270 

Abourw* 

Devlne 

Koch 

Abzug 

Dickinson 

KuykendaU 

Adams 

Dlngell 

Kyi 

Anderson, 

Donohue 

Kyros 

Calif 

Dow 

Latta 

Anderson,  Ul. 

Downing 

Leggett 

Andrews, 

Diilskl 

Lent 

N.  Dak. 

Duncan 

Link 

Archer 

du  Pont 

Lloyd 

Arends 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Long.  Md. 

Ashbrook 

Edwards,  Calif.  LuJan 

Ashley 

BUberg 

McClory 

Aspln 

Erlenbom 

McCloskey 

Asplnall 

Esch 

McClure 

Belcher 

Fascell 

McCoUister 

BeU 

Flndley 

McOormack 

Bennett 

Pish 

McDonald. 

Bergland 

Foley 

Mich. 

Betts 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  McPall 

Blester 

Porsythe 

McKay 

Blackburn 

Fountain 

McKevltt 

Blanton 

Praser 

McMUlan 

Boggs 

Prellnghuysen 

Macdonald, 

Boland 

Frenzel 

Mass. 

Boiling 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Madden 

Bow 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Mallllard 

Bray 

Fuqua 

Mann 

Broomfleld 

Gallflanakls 

Martm 

Brotzman 

Oaydos 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Gibbons 

Matsunaga 

Brown,  Ohio 

Oonzalez 

Mayne 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Goodlmg 

MazzoU 

Buchanan 

Gray 

Meeds 

Burke.  Fla. 

Grover 

Melcher 

Gude 

Metcalfe 

Burton 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hammer- 

Mlkva 

Byron 

schmldt 

MUler,  Calif. 

Camp 

Hanley 

Miller.  Ohio 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hanna 

MinshaU 

Carney 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mitchell 

Carter 

Harsha 

MIzell 

Casey,  Tex. 

Harvey 

Monagao 

Cederberg 

Hawkins 

Morse 

Chamberlain 

Hays 

Mosher 

Clancy 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Moss 

Clausen, 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Myers 

Don  H. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Natcber 

Cleveland 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Nelsen 

CoUler 

HiUU 

Nix 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hogan 

Obey 

Colmer 

Horton 

O'Konskl 

Conable 

Hosmer 

ONelll 

Conte 

Hunt 

Passman 

Coxighlln 

Hutchinson 

Patman 

Crane 

IcJiord 

PeUy 

Culver 

Jonas 

Pepper 

Daniel,  Va. 

Kastenmeler 

Perkins 

Davis.  WU. 

Keating 

Pettis 

de  la  Garza 

Keith 

Peyser 

Delaney 

Kemp 

Pickle 

DeUenback 

King 

Pike 

Dennis 

Kluczynakl 

Plmle 
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PodeU 

Scheuer 

nilman 

Poff 

ScbneebeU 

Van  Deerlln 

Powell 

Schwengel 

Vander  Jagt 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Selberllng 

Veysey 

Price.  Tex. 

Shrlver 

Vlgorlto 

Pucinskl 

Slkes 

Waggonner 

Qule 

Sisk 

Waldle 

Quillen 

Skubltz 

Wampler 

Rangel 

Smith,  Calif. 

Ware 

Bees 

Smith,  Iowa 

Watts 

Beld.  ni. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Whalen 

Beuss 

Springer 

Whalley 

Rhodes 

Stanton. 

White 

Roberts 

J.  WUllam 

Wbltehurst 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Stanton. 

Wiggins 

Rogers 

James  V. 

Williams 

Roncallo 

Steele 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

WUson. 

Rosenthal 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Charles  H. 

Roush 

Stratton 

Winn 

Rousselot 

Stubblefleld 

Wright 

Roy 

Symington 

Wyatt 

Ruppe 

Talcott 

Wydler 

Buth 

Taylor 

WyUe 

Ryan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wyman 

St  Germain 

Terry 

Yatron 

Sandman 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Young,  Fla. 

Sarbanes 

Thone 

Zablockl 

Satterfleld 

Tleman 

Zlon 

Saylor 

UdaU 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING- 

-33 

Abbltt 

Ooldwater 

Montgomery 

Alexander 

Gubser 

Murphy,  m. 

Anderson, 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Tenn. 

Hastings 

RaUsback 

Clark 

Jarman 

Roybal 

Clawson,  Del 

Johnson,  Pa. 

SebeUus 

Derwlnskl 

Karth 

Shoup 

Dwyer 

Long,  La. 

Stafford 

Edwards,  La. 

McCulloch 

Sullivan 

Eshleman 

McEwen 

Widnall 

Evans,  Colo. 

McKlnney 

Frey 

MoUohan 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Montgomery   with   Mr.   Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr  Karth  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mra. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.    MoUohan    with    Mr.    Hastings. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  McELlnney. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Gubser. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Harman  with  McCxilloch. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Oold- 
water. 

Messrs.  HANLEY,  BOGGS,  BOLAND, 
FULTON  of  Tennessee.  CARNEY,  ASH- 
LEY, ADAMS,  HICKS  of  Washington, 
KYROS,  EDWARDS  of  California.  AN- 
DERSON of  CaUfomia,  DOW,  ROY,  ST 
GERMAIN,  DONOHUE,  KUYKENDALL, 
CONTE,  and  GUDE  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  MORGAN,  STAGGERS. 
CHAPPELL.  and  GROSS  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  285,  nays  106,  not  voting  42, 
as  follows: 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUmg 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  tlass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Collier 
Collins.  lU. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dennis 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Freimghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 


[Roll  No.  264] 

TEAS— 285 

Galiflanaki3 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grover 

Gude 

Halpern 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlls 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Keith 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCoUlBter 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MalUlard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias,  CaUf. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 
MlUer,  Ohio 
Mlnlsh 
MinshaU 
Mitchell 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
O'NeUl 
Patten 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid.  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selberllng 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Archer 

AsplnaU 

Baker 

Banng 

Beglch 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Brinkley 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Camp 

Chappell 

Chlsbolm 

Clay 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Drlnan 

Edmondson 
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Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Ford. 

WiU  lam  D. 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Orasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
GrUfin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Hammer - 

Schmidt 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hull 

Hungate 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kee 

KuykendaU 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lennon 
McMiUan 
Mahon 
Matbis.  Ga. 
MUls,  Ark. 
Mills. 'Md. 
Mink 


Nedzl 

Nichols 

OHara 

Passman 

Patman 

Poage 

Powell 

PurceU 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slack 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Whltten 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING — 42 


Abbltt 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Derwlnskl 
Dwyer 
Edwards.  La. 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Frey 
Ooldwater 


Gubser 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hasttngs 
Hathaway 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Karth 

Kemp 

Long,  La. 

McCormack 

McCiUloch 

McEwen 

McKinney 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 


Montgomery 

Murphy,  ni. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rallaback 

Roybal 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Stafford 

SuUlvan 

Symmgton 

UdaU 

WidnaU 

WUson,  Bob 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for.  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Oold- 
water. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  IlUnoU  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McCiU- 
loch. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Bfr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  MIzell. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Hastings  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  sumounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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September  16,  1971 


CLERK  AUTHORIZED  TO  M^AKTii 
TECHNICAL  AMEND]MENTS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  HJ%.  1796 

Mr.  E31LENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk,  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill,  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  amendments  to  conform 
the  bill  with  existing  law  and  to  correct 
any  incorrect  cross-references  due  to  re- 
designation  of  subsections  (f)  through 
(k)  as  subsections  (g)  through  (1)  In 
sectioi  706  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  simply  say  that  I  was  on 
the  Senate  side  at  the  time  of  the  teller 
vote  on  HJl.  1746.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  committee  biU 
and  against  the  Erlenbom  substitute. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BOGGfi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  during  general  debate  yes- 
terday and  today  in  connection  with 
HJl.  1746.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 


DRUG  LISTING  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  594  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  564 
Resolved,  Tb*t  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  sball  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  9936) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  provide  for  a  current  listing 
of  each  drug  manufactured,  prepared,  propa- 
gated, compounded,  or  proceMed  by  a  reg- 
istrant under  that  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bUI  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chalrm&n  and  ranldng 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  xinder  the  flve- 
mlnirte  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  riae  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  reoommlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Maanchuaetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  Ls  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  L«TTA) .  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  ocnisume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  594  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  HJl.  9936, 
Drug  Listing  Act  of  1971. 

The  purpoee  of  H  Ji.  9936  is  to  provide 
the  SecretiUT  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  a  current  listing  of  all 
drugs  on  the  market. 

Manufacturers  of  new  drugs,  of  drugs 
containing  insulin,  of  antibiotics,  and  of 
new  animal  drugs  must  submit  a  refer- 
ence to  their  authority  for  marketing. 
Also,  a  copy  of  all  current  labeling  of  the 
drug  is  required. 

Current  labeling  of  prescription  dnigs 
not  otherwise  covered,  a  representative 
sampling  of  advertisements  and,  upon 
request,  a  copy  of  all  advertisements  for 
a  particular  product  must  be  furnished. 

The  label  and  package  insert  of  over- 
the-counter  drugs  and  a  representative 
sampling  of  any  other  current  labeling 
for  each  driig  must  be  submitted. 

Manufacturers  of  drugs  not  otherwise 
covered — prescription  or  over-the-coun- 
ter— are  required  to  submit  for  each  drug 
a  quantitative  listing  of  aU  active 
ingredients. 

TTie  Usts  must  be  updated  seml- 
tumuaUy. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized,  when  he 
deems  it  necessary,  to  require  manufac- 
turers to  furnish  a  list  of  products  con- 
taining particular  ingredients. 

The  legislation  shaU  become  effective 
6  months  after  enactment. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  KM.  9936 
is  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  tmd  Welfare  a  current  listing 
of  all  drugs  on  the  market  and  to  further 
provide  for  a  semiannual  updating  of 
such  listings. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  tmd 
Cosmetic  Act  presently  has  no  efficient 
means  of  determining  what  drugs  are 
currently  being  manufactured  and  com- 
mercially distributed.  Its  only  method  to- 
day Is  a  periodic  Inspection.  This  is  not 
efficient. 

The  bill  would  require  manufacturers 
and  processors  of  drugs  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  list  of  all  drugs  manufactured  or 
processed  for  sale  to  any  consumers.  In 
addition  a  copy  of  all  current  labeling 
materials  for  each  drug  must  be  supplied. 
Drugs  covered  would  include  all  new 
drugs  coming  on  the  market,  drugs  con- 
taining Insulin,  all  antibiotics,  and  new 
drugs  for  animals.  Each  6  months  manu- 
facturers must  submit  any  new  informa- 
tion on  drugs  previously  reported  as  well 
as  listing  new  and  discontinued  drugs. 

Pailiu*  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments subjects  the  violator  to  the  existing 
penalties  of  the  PMIeral  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  Existing  law  provides  for 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both. 

The  bill  has  administration  support  as 
evidenced  by  letters  contained  in  the 
committee's  report.  There  are  no  minor- 
ity views. 
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I  support  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9936)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  provide  for  a  current  listing 
of  each  drug  manufactured,  prepttfed, 
propagated,  compounded,  or  processed  hy 
a  registrant  under  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9936 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a  current  list- 
ing of  each  drug  manufactured,  prepared, 
propagated,  compounded,  or  processed  by 
a  registrant  under  that  Act,  and  for  other 
piupoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  i.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Drug  Listing  Act  of  1971 ". 

Sxc.  2.  The  Federal  Qovermnent  which  Is 
responsible  for  regulating  drugs  has  no  ready 
meana  of  determining  what  drugs  are  actu- 
ally being  majiufactured  or  packed  by  estab- 
lishments registered  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  except  by  periodic 
Inspection  of  such  registered  establishments. 
Knowledge  of  which  particular  drugs  are 
being  manufactured  or  packed  by  each 
registered  establishment  would  substantially 
assist  In  the  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  re- 
quiring that  such  drugs  be  pure,  safe,  effec- 
tive, and  properly  labeled.  Information  on 
the  discontinuance  of  a  particular  drug 
could  serve  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  review- 
ing and  Implementing  enforcement  actions 
againspt  drugs  which,  although  commer- 
cially discontinued,  remain  active  for  regula- 
tory purposes.  Information  on  the  type  and 
number  of  different  drugs  being  manufac- 
tured or  packed  by  drug  eetabllslunents 
could  permit  more  effective  and  timely  regu- 
lation by  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  responsible  for  regulating  drugs. 
Including  Identification  of  which  drugs  in 
Interstate  commerce  are  subject  to  section 
606  or  607.  or  to  other  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Sxc.  3.  Section  610  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31  TT.S.C.  360)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(J)(l)  Every  person  who  registers  with 
the  Secretary  imder  tubaeotlon  (b),  (c),  or 
(d)  aball,  at  the  time  of  registration  under 
any  ouch  subsection,  file  with  the  Secretary 
a  list  of  all  drugs  (by  established  name  (as 
defined  In  section  602 (e))  and  by  any  pro- 
prietary name)  which  are  being  manu- 
factured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded, 
or  processed  by  him  for  commercial  distribu- 
tion and  which  he  has  not  Included  In  any 
list  of  drugs  filed  by  him  with  the  Secretary 
iinder  this  paragraph  or  paragraph  (3)  be- 
fore such  time  of  registration.  SuOb  list  shall 
be  prepared  In  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by — 
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"(A)  m  the  case  of  a  drug  oontained  In 
■ucb  list  and  subject  to  section  SOS,  S06, 
607,  or  612,  a  reference  to  the  authority  for 
the  marketing  of  such  drug  and  a  copy  ot 
all  labeling  for  such  drug; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  drug  con- 
tained In  such  list — 

"(1)  which  Is  subject  to  section  503(b)  (1), 
a  copy  of  all  labeling  for  such  drug,  a  rep- 
resentative sampling  of  advertisements  for 
such  drug,  and,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  good  cause,  a  copy  of  aU  ad- 
vertisements for  a  particular  drug  product, 
or 

"(li)  which  Is  not  subject  to  section  503(b) 
(1),  the  label  and  package  Insert  for  such 
drug  and  a  representative  sampling  of  any 
other  labeling  for  such  drug; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  any  drug  contained  In 
such  list  which  Is  described  Ln  subparagraph 
(B),  a  quantitative  Ustlng  of  Its  active  In- 
gredient or  ingredients,  except  that  with 
respect  to  a  particular  drug  product  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  the  submission  of  a 
quantitative  listing  of  all  Ingredients  If  he 
finds  that  such  submission  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

"(D)  If  the  registrant  filing  the  list  has 
determined  that  a  particular  drug  product 
contained  In  such  list  Is  not  subject  to  sec- 
tion 505,  606.  507.  or  512.  a  brief  statement 
of  the  basis  upon  which  the  registrant  made 
such  determination  If  the  Secretary  requests 
such  a  statement  with  respect  to  that  par- 
ticular drug  product. 

"(2)  Each  person  who  registers  with  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  once  during  the  month  of 
June  of  each  year  and  once  during  the  month 
of  December  of  each  year  the  foUowlng  in- 
formation : 

"(A)  A  list  of  each  drug  introduced  by  the 
registrant  for  commercial  distribution  which 
has  not  been  Included  In  any  list  previously 
filed  by  him  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
subparagraph  or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. A  list  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
list  a  drug  by  its  established  name  (as  de- 
fined in  section  602(e))  and  by  any  pro- 
prietary name  It  may  have  and  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  the  other  Information  re- 
quired by  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(B)  If  since  the  date  the  registrant  last 
made  a  report  under  this  paragraph,  since  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection)  he  has  dis- 
continued the  manufacture,  preparation, 
propagation,  compounding,  or  processing  for 
commercial  distribution  of  a  drug  Included  In 
a  list  filed  by  him  under  subparagraph  (A)  or 
paragraph  (1);  notice  of  such  discontinu- 
ance, the  date  of  such  discontinuance,  and 
the  identity  (by  established  name  (as  de- 
fined in  section  502(e) )  and  by  any  proprie- 
tary name)  of  such  drug. 

"(C)  If  since  the  date  the  registrant  re- 
ported  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  a  no- 
tice of  discontinuance  he  has  resumed  the 
manufacture,  preparation,  propagation,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  for  commercial  dis- 
tribution of  the  drug  with  respect  to  which 
such  notice  of  discontinuance  was  reported; 
notice  of  such  resiimptlon,  the  date  of  such 
resumption,  the  Identity  of  «uch  drug  (by 
established  name  (as  defined  In  section  602 
(e))  and  by  any  proprietary  name),  and  the 
other  information  required  by  paragn^h  ( 1 ) , 
unless  the  registrant  has  previously  reported 
such  resimiption  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  subparagraph. 

"(D)  Any  material  change  In  any  Informa- 
tion previously  submitted  pursiuuit  to  this 
paragraph  or  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  also  require  each 
registrant  under  this  section  to  submit  a 
lut  of  each  drug  product  which  (A)  the  reg- 
istrant Is  manufacturing,  preparing,  ptopm- 
gatlng,  compounding,  or  prooeeslng  for  com- 
mercial distribution,  and  (B)  contains  a 
particular  Ingredient.  The  Secretary  may  not 
require  the  submission  of  such  a  list  Is  neoea- 
•M7  to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  thU  Act." 
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Sxc.  4.  (a)  Section  610(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  may  also  umlgn 
a  listing  number  to  each  drug  or  class  of 
drugs  listed  under  subeectlon  (J) .  Any  ntun- 
ber  assigned  shaU  be  the  same  as  that  as- 
signed pursuant  to  the  National  Drug  Code.". 

(b)  Section  610(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  foUowlng: 
";  except  that  any  list  submitted  purstiant 
to  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (J)  and  the 
Information  accompanying  any  list  or  notice 
filed  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  that  sub- 
section shall  be  exempt  from  such  Inspection 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  an  ex- 
emption would  be  Inconsistent  with  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  510(1) 
of  such  Act  la  amended  by  Inserting  "shall 
require  such  establishment  to  provide  the 
Information  required  by  subeectlon  (j)  and" 
Immediately  before  "shall  include". 

(d)  Clause  (1)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
section  506(e)  of  such  Act  (31  U^S.C.  355(e) ) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  to  comply  with 
the  notice  requirements  of  section  510(J)  (2) " 
immediately  after  "subsection  (j)". 

(e)  Section  301  (p)  of  such  Act  (31  VS.C. 
331(p))  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(p)  The  failure  to  register  In  accordance 
with  section  510,  the  faUvire  to  provide  any 
Information  required  by  section  610(J).  or 
the  failure  to  provide  a  notice  reqtilred  by 
section  510(j)(3)." 

Sxc.  6.  Section  301  (J)  of  such  Act  (31  VS.C. 
331  (J))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"any  information". 

(2)  by  Inserting  "510,"  Immediately  after 
"507,". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "any  method  or  proc- 
ess" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  meth- 
od, process,  or  Information",  and 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  ",  or  (2)  which  (A)  was 
contained  in  a  list  submitted  piir- 
suant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  section  510(J)  or 
accompazUed  a  list  or  notice  submitted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  that  sec- 
tion, and  (B)  was  acquired  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  510". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
9936.  the  proposed  Drug  Listing  Act  of 
1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration with  a  current  Ustlng  of  all  drugs 
on  the  market,  and  to  provide  for  peri- 
odic updating  of  that  list. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufac- 
turers Association  smd  the  Proprietary 
Association. 

During  our  hearings.  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Edwards,  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  stated  that  he  does 
not  today  have  available  to  him  a  cur- 
rent listing  of  all  drugs  being  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  The  rea- 
son is  that  manufacturers  are  not  re- 
quired to  notify  FDA  whoi  they  go  out 
of  the  business  of  manufacturing  a  par- 
ticular product:  and,  in  the  case  of  over- 
the-counter  medicines,  they  do  not  need 
to  notify  FDA  when  they  begin  manu- 
facture. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  therefore.  Is 
to  require  that  each  drug  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States  notify  FDA  as  to 


the  drugs  which  tiiey  are  in  the  process 
of  marketing,  together  with  a  listing  of 
their  ingredients,  their  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising, and  other  information  con- 
cerning the  drug.  In  addition,  the  bill 
requires  semiannual  reporting  by  all 
drug  manufacturers  notifying  FDA  of 
any  change  since  their  last  notice.  In 
this  fashion,  FDA  will  have  available  to 
it  a  current  listing  of  all  products  on 
the  maifcet,  together  with  their  ingre- 
dients, so  that,  if  a  problem  comes  to 
their  attention  involving  a  particular  in- 
gredient or  a  particular  drug,  they  will 
be  able  to  move  quickly  to  protect  the 
public  health. 

The  bill  will  cost  approximately  one- 
half  million  dollars  additional  during  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  its  operation  and  ap- 
proximately $2  million  additional  there- 
after. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation, and  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  KH.  9936  a  bill  which  would 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfsu*  with  a  current  listing 
of  all  drugs  on  the  market  by  requiring 
each  drug  manufacturer  to  provide  an 
initial  listing  of  the  drugs  he  Is  market- 
ing and  a  semiannual  update  of  changes 
in  that  list. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
agency  which  is  responsible  for  protect- 
ing the  public  from  unsafe,  impure,  and 
ineffective  drug  products  does  not  even 
have  a  listing  of  all  the  products  for 
which  It  is  responsible.  Not  only  does  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  lack  such 
basic  knowledge  as  what  products  are 
being  marketed,  they  also  lack  infor- 
mation on  who  manufactures  these  prod- 
ucts, what  are  the  ingredients  in  these 
products,  how  are  they  labeled  and  pro- 
moted, and  whether  the  drugs  are  in  com- 
pliance with  any  preclearance  require- 
ments of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  We  can- 
not expect  this  agency  to  carry  out  its 
statutory  requirements  without  such 
basic  information  as  a  current  listing  of 
the  products  over  which  it  has  Juris- 
diction. 

The  basic  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
require  several  actions  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  of  drug  products.  These 
drug  manufacturers  and  processors 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  listing 
of  aU  drugs  manufactured  or  processed 
for  commercial  distribution  and  this  list 
would  be  subject  to  uixiating  every  6 
months.  In  addition  to  this  listing,  copies 
of  labeling,  a  representative  ."gampUT^g  of 
advertising,  and  copies  of  package  in- 
serts would  be  required  to  be  submitted. 
The  firms  would  be  further  required 
to  cite  the  authority  under  which  the 
drug  has  been  approved  for  marketing. 
A  quantitative  listing  of  ingredioits  may 
be  required  for  certain  drugs  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  this  information 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act  We  also  anticipate  that  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  need 
to  identify  all  drug  products  on  the  mar- 
ket which  contain  a  specific  ingredient 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adopUon  of 
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this  bill  to  fill  a  large  gap  in  the  existing 
authority  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  insure  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  the  drug  products  which  the  American 
consumer  has  the  right  to  expect.  The  re- 
cent Instances  of  tainted  food  products 
demonstrated  the  need  to  maintain  ade- 
quate controls  on  products  meant  for 
human  consumption.  I  would  hope  that 
we  are  not  destined  to  repeat  this  type 
of  tragedy,  but  instead  we  will  move  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  na- 
ture in  the  field  of  drugs.  This  legislation 
is  badly  needed  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  adoption  of  this  bill 
would  represent  a  positive  step  toward 
insuring  the  continued  safety  of  drug 
products. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  sweeping  drug 
amendments  of  1962  all  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers  must  prove  the  safety 
and  also  the  efficacy  of  a  proposed  new 
drug  before  it  can  be  marketed.  The  law 
also  imposed  upon  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  the  duty  to  gradually 
work  its  way  through  the  prescription 
drugs  which  had  reached  the  market 
prior  to  those  amendments  and  to  look 
them  over  using  the  same  criteria.  Pre- 
viously safety  alone  was  considered  when 
deciding  the  merits  of  &n  application. 
From  all  of  this  the  FDA  has  had  rea- 
son to  know  about  and  examine  many 
drug  formulas. 

It  might  seem  from  this  that  no  drug 
could  be  in  the  marketplace  without  hav- 
ing been  noticed  by  FDA.  This,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Many  drugs, 
such  as  the  common  ones  we  buy  with- 
out a  prescription,  ordinarily  do  not  need 
the  stamp  of  approval  before  being  sold. 
Many  drugs  are  withdrawn  from  the 
market  for  one  reason  or  another.  Con- 
sequently no  one  can  retdly  tell  what  is 
available  at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  create  a  complete  listing  of  all  drugs 
sold  in  the  United  States  and  then  keep 
it  up  to  date  by  adding  and  subtracting 
as  drugs  appear  or  are  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  To  accomplish  this  the  bill 
requires  all  drug  manufacturers  to  list 
each  dnig  they  make  with  its  ingredients 
and  its  method  of  sales,  including  sam- 
ples of  labels.  If  the  drxig  has  beoi  ap- 
proved by  way  of  a  new  drug  appUcation, 
this  will  be  identified.  If  the  dnig  is  such 
that  no  approval  was  necessary,  this  fact 
will  be  noted  along  with  the  reason  that 
it  does  not  require  approval. 

One  would  expect  that  such  a  listing 
would  be  in  existence  already.  I  would 
have  thought  so.  But  it  is  not.  Apparently 
the  desirability  of  maintaining  such  a  list 
is  clear  to  everyone.  The  Oovemment 
agency  urges  it.  The  drug  industry  agrees 
and  endorses  this  leclslati(m. 

The  bill  requires  no  authorizations  for 
appropriations.  This  effort  will  be  han- 
dled as  routine  business  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  To  get  the  list 
originally  may  cost  the  agency  as  much 
as  $500,000  in  Ume  and  material.  There- 
after it  may  take  about  $200,000  a  year  of 
the  agency's  regular  operating  budget  to 
cover  this  activity  and  keep  the  list  cur- 
rent. 
I  recommend  that  the  House  approve 


HJl.  9936.  Ihis  is  a  clean  bill  which  was 
introduced  after  hearings  were  complete, 
after  all  testimony  was  evaluated.  It  was 
designed  to  meet  the  various  small 
changes  needed  to  satisfy  the  parties  in- 
volved. In  its  present  form  as  now  pre- 
sented to  the  House  for  approval  it  has 
the  support  of  all  interested  parties. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
wide  and  rapid  are  advances  in  modem 
medicine,  we  find  that  new  dnigs  and 
compoimds  are  multiplying  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate.  As  the  niunber  of  new 
wonder  drugs  continue  to  grow,  it  has 
become  ever  more  difficult  to  keep 
abreast  of  every  drug  or  compound  which 
is  available  to  the  public  today.  In  this 
light  then,  the  task  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  guarantee  their 
safety,  quality,  and  purity  is  truly  enor- 
mous. 

The  Dnig  Listing  Act  of  1971.  which 
today  stands  for  our  consideration,  will 
function  positively  at  two  levels  to  pro- 
mote drug  safety.  Primarily,  by  requir- 
ing an  inventory  of  all  drugs  being  pro- 
duced, it  will  facilitate  the  efforts  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to 
protect  the  American  consumer.  Second, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  this  bill 
requires  a  listing  of  all  active  and  inac- 
tive ingredients  of  drugs.  Should  a  par- 
ticular agent,  at  some  future  time  be 
proven  harmful,  the  administrator  would 
have  the  necessary  information  at  hand 
to  remove  all  such  drugs  from  the  mar- 
ket. In  such  crises,  speed  is  of  the  es- 
sence and  this  measure  creates  that 
swiftness  of  action  which  is  so  valuable. 
While  the  public  is  presently  protected 
by  a  stringent  system  of  tests  and  clear- 
ance procedures  for  many  kinds  of 
drugs,  there  remains  the  possibility  that 
a  drug  previously  considered  beneficial 
may  at  some  future  time  be  found  harm- 
ful. If  an  inventory  of  all  drugs  and  their 
ingredients  is  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment, it  will  operate  as  an  additional 
form  of  insurance  for  the  public.  Judg- 
ing by  the  cost  necessary  to  implement 
this  bill  that  would  be  a  tremendous  bar- 
gain. 

Modem  technology  and  medicine,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  given  man  cures  and  com- 
forts that  10  years  ago  were  only  hopes 
and  dreams.  As  with  many  gifts,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  price  to  be  paid.  I  sub- 
mit that  one  cost  of  modem  drugs  is 
constant  surveillance  and  awareness  of 
their  tremendous  capacity  for  harm  as 
well  as  good.  The  Thalidomide  tragedy 
of  the  past  decade  Is  but  one  example  of 
how  painfully  we  have  learned  this  les- 
son. 

Additionally,  this  act  will  furnish  the 
PDA  with  the  administrative  machinery 
necessary  to  conduct  their  normal  regu- 
latory duties.  This  will  provide  the  prac- 
tical means  for  the  agency  to  maintain 
a  constant  watch  over  the  expanding 
catalogue  of  drugs  produced  in  the 
United  States.  When  we  passed  the  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  of  1962  we  en- 
trusted this  agency  with  the  Job  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  dangerous  and 
Impure  products.  We  now  have  a  com- 
mitment. Indeed  a  responsibility,  to  pro- 
vide the  administrative  tools  to  follow 
through  on  this  assignment  properly. 

The  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs, 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  has  testified  that 


this  legislation  is  crucial  for  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  those  laws  now  on 
the  books.  Furthermore,  the  industry  it- 
self represented  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association  has  endorsed 
the  bill.  Both  Government  and  industry 
are  of  one  mind  on  this  Issue  and  that 
being  the  case  it  warrants  our  approval 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  Jl.  9939. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  that  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  does  not  have  the 
authority  that  would  be  granted  under 
this  legislation.  Today,  the  FDA  does  not 
know  what  drugs  are  currently  being 
marketed  in  the  United  States.  This  in- 
formation is  of  course  available  to  them. 
But  in  order  to  obtain  up-to-date  data  it 
would  be  necessary  for  their  inspectors  to 
compile  this  information  in  the  field. 

This  legislation  would  eliminate  that 
problem  by  requiring  all  drug  manufac- 
turers, upon  registering  with  FDA,  to 
submit  a  current  listing  of  all  drugs  they 
are  In  the  process  of  marketing.  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  pro\ide  for  immediate 
notice  of  discontinuance  of  drugs  and 
submission  of  copies  of  all  labeling  and 
advertising  as  well  as  production  data  as 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  require. 

With  the  present  emphasis  on  drugs 
and  the  culture  they  are  producing,  I 
think  we  can  do  no  less  than  give  the 
agency  which  has  the  responsibility  to 
insure  our  safety  in  this  area,  the  author- 
ity to  carry  out  its  mandate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  work  of 
Chairman  Rogers  and  my  fellow  subcom- 
mittee members  for  the  fine  Job  they 
have  done  on  this  legislation. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers  :  On 
page  4.  line  14.  strike  out  "subsection"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "section"; 
On  page  6,  line  12,  Insert  "pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence"  Immediately  after  "as- 
signed"; and 

On  page  7,  line  4,  strike  out  "506"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "505". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  if  any, 
and  the  schedule  for  next. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  we  have  con- 
cluded the  program  for  this  week. 

Next  week  Monday  and  Tuesday  are 
Jewish  holidays,  and  we  have  scheduled 
only  the  Consent  Calendar  for  Monday, 
and  the  Private  Calendar  for  Tuesday. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  have  scheduled  House  Joint 
Resolution  208.  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women,  an  open  rule,  with  4  hom^s  of 
debate;  and 

H.R.  7072,  the  airport  and  airwavs 
trust  fund  bill,  with  an  open  rule,  pro- 
viding 1  hour  of  debate. 

Also  I  would  like  to  announce  that  the 
conference  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  Public  Works  is 
ready  and  will  likely  be  called  up  on 
Wednesday  next.  For  that  matter,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  conference  reports  are 
in  order  at  any  time.  Also,  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

HOUSAT  SCHXDULX 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  informing  the  Members 
of  our  schedule  for  the  balance  of  this 
session.  In  announcing  this  program  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Congress 
will  be  In  sessicwi  as  long  as  some  of  these 
dates  may  indicate,  but  in  any  event  we 
have  attempted  during  the  session  to 
keep  the  Members  advised  on  the 
schedule  so  that  they  can  plan  ahead. 

For  Columbus  Day,  which  Is  Monday. 
October  11,  we  have  scheduled  a  holiday 
from  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Thursday,  October  7,  until  noon  Tues- 
day, October  12. 

For  Veterans  Day,  which  is  Monday. 
October  25,  from  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday,  October  21.  until  noon. 
Tuesday,  October  26. 

For  Thanksgiving,  which  Is  Thursday, 
November  25.  from  the  conclusion  of 
business  on  Wednesday.  November  24. 
until  noon  on  Monday,  November  29. 

In  addition  to  the  light  schedule  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week,  be- 
ginning at  simdown  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  and  through  Wednesday. 
September  29.  which  is  acttmlly  1  day.  we 
Will  again  have  a  light  program  In  "the 
light  of  the  Jewish  holiday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  comment  on 
this  question:  On  occasion  because  of 
circumstances  we  cannot  foresee  at  the 
moment  the  announcement  Is  made  that 
wiy  further  program  may  be  announced 
»t  a  later  date.  Would  that  be  the  case 


for  next  week.  In  case  of  some  unforeseen 
clrcimistances  arising? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct.  I  know 
the  circumstances  to  which  the  gentle- 
man is  referring,  which  I  hc«)e  will  not 
develop. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  20,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WRITTEN  DECISIONS  REQUIRED  OF 
THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  IN  RE- 
VERSING STATE  CRIMINAL  CON- 
VICTIONS 

I  Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  to  require 
that  "Whenever  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
verses a  State  criminal  conviction  which 
has  been  upheld  by  the  highest  court 
of  such  StPte,  it  shall  report  in  a  written 
decision  the  legal  Justification  for  the 
reversal,  citing  such  legal  precedent,  case 
law,  and  other  authority  as  may  be  ap- 
plicable." 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  at  the  request 
of  Justice  Walter  B.  Hamlin  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Louisiana  to  remedy  the 
present  dangerous  practice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  reversing  by  per  curiam 
criminal  convictions  that  had  been  af- 
firmed by  the  highest  courts  of  the 
States. 

Such  a  practice  Is  prejudicial  to  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  and 
threatens  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  jury  system  under  our  sys- 
tem of  constitutional  government  a  key 
factor  In  safeguarding  the  Individual 
rights  of  our  people.  In  overturning  State 
criminal  convictions,  the  U.S.  Supreme 

Court  Is  also  overturning  jury  verdicts 

the  role  played  by  the  citizenry  in  Justice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  and 
the  cosponsors  In  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion designed  to  remedy  this  travesty  In 
judicial  practice  that  endangers  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  In  Amer- 
ica. Certainly  our  State  supreme  courts 
and  State  jurors  are  entitled  to  a  written 
explanation  of  any  reversal  of  their  de- 
cisions. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Justice  Hamlin's  letter 
with  its  enclosure  Illustrating  the  present 


practice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  revers- 
ing State  criminal  convictions  without 
benefit  of  written  opinion  and  a  copy  of 
my  bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

Sttpremx  Courr, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  13,  1971. 
Congressman  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jitdge:  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
recent  clipping  regarding  Mr.  Wemberly'a  po- 
sition. Many  thanks. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  conUnued  In- 
terest In  the  Improvement  of  our  crlmlnaJ 
justice  system.  Becaiise  of  your  lnt«reet,  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  foUowlng  Bltu*tl<xi. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  term  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  that  Court,  without 
assigning  the  cases  for  argument,  reveTsed 
thirty  criminal  convictions  which  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  highest  coiirta  of  the  statee. 
Not  only  was  this  done  without  oral  argu- 
ment, but  the  court  filed  no  written  opinion. 
I  enclose  the  record  of  the  court's  action  In 
these  cases. 

The  reversal  of  st*te  criminal  oonvlctlo&s 
witho\jt  a  written  opinion  Is  a  highly  dan- 
gerous practice,  prejudicial  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  Justice.  It  permits  the 
court  to  reverse  criminal  cases  that  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  trial  Jury,  the  trial  Judge, 
and  the  Justices  of  the  highest  courts  of  the 
states  without  assigning  specific  reasons. 
This,  of  course,  encourages  arbitrary  action. 

I  believe  this  dangerous  procedure  can  be 
corrected  by  statutory  amendment  enacted 
by  Congress.  It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  will 
Investigate  this  matter  and.  If  feasible.  In- 
troduce remedial  legislation. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Most  sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Hamun, 

Associate  Justice. 

[From    the    Journal    of    the    U.S.    Supreme 

Court,  June  30.  1971] 

Certiorari — summary  DisposmoN 

129  Adams  v.  Washington. 

The  motion  to  dispense  with  printing  the 
petition  Is  granted.  The  moUon  of  the  re- 
spondent to  dispense  with  printing  response 
Is  granted.  The  petition  for  a  writ  of  certi- 
orari Is  granted.  The  Judgment,  insofar  as  it 
imposes  the  death  sentence,  is  reversed  and 
the  case  is  remanded  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Washington  for  further  proceedings  With- 
erspoon  v.  Illinois,  391  XJ£.  510  (19«8»- 
Boulden  v.  Holman.  394  VS.  478  (1969)  and 
Maxwell  V.  Bishop,  398  V£.  282  (19TO)  Mr 
Justice  Black  dissents. 

6006  Mathis  v.  New  Jetaey. 

5015  Mathis   v.   Alabama. 

5023  Speck  v.  Dllnols. 

5027  Segura  v.  Patterson.  t 

5068  Whan  v.  Texas. 

5063  Duplessls  v.  Louisiana. 

5064  Jaggers  v.  Kentucky. 

5065  Aiken  V.  Washington. 

5066  Wheat  v.  Washington. 
5074  Pruett   v.  Ohio. 

5077  Quintana  v.  Texas. 

5080  Wlgglesworth  v.  Ohio. 

5086  Craln  v.  Beto. 

5094  Wilson  V.  Florida. 

5114  Pemberton  t.  Ohio. 

5143  LAdetto  v.  Maasachuaetts. 

5288  Turner  v.  Texas. 

5887  Bemette  v.  IlUnola. 

6049  Tajra  v.  niinoOs. 

6458  Harris  v.  Texas. 

The  motions  for  leave  to  proceed  In  forma 
pauperis  are  granted.  The  petitions  for  wrlto 
of  certiorari  are  granted.  The  Judgments, 
insofar  as  they  impoee  the  death  seatence" 
are  reversed  and  the  cases  are  remanded  for 
further  proceedings,  Wltherspoon  v.  minols 
391  VS.  610  (1968);  Boulden  v.  Holman  3»4 
V.S.  478  (1989);  and  Maxwell  v.  BtahoD"  S98 
U.S.  262  (1970).  Mr.  Justice  Blackdi»MUL 
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50H  PunlceUo  ».  New  Jersey. 

5014  ChUds  V.  North  Ckrollia*. 

Tbe  motions  for  leave  to  proce«d  In  formA 
pauperis  are  granted.  The  petitions  for  writs 
of  certiorari  are  granted.  The  Judgments,  In- 
sofar as  tbey  Impose  the  death  sentence,  are 
reversed  and  the  cases  are  remanded  for  tut- 
ther  proceedings.  Wltherspoon  v.  Illinois,  391 
U.S.  510  (1968):  Boulden  v.  Holman.  394  U.S. 
473  (1969);  Maxwell  v.  Bishop.  398  U.S.  262 
(1970):  and  United  States  v.  Jackson,  390 
U.S.  570  ( 1968) .  Mr.  Justice  Black  dissents. 

5020  (Hark  v.  Smith. 

The  motion  for  leave  to  proceed  In  forma 
pauperis  Is  granted.  The  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  Is  granted.  The  Judgment  Is  re- 
versed, Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436 
(1966) ,  and  the  case  Is  remanded  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia  for  further  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Justice  Black  dissents. 

5072  Atkinson  v.  North  Carolina. 

5136  HIU  V.  North  CJaroUna. 

5178  Roseboro  v.  North  Carolina. 

5837  Williams  v.  North  Carolina. 

6006  Sanders  v.  North  OaroUna. 

6386  Thomas  v.  Leeke. 

7122  Atkinson  v.  North  Carolina. 

The  motions  for  leave  to  proced  In  forma 
pauperis  are  granted.  The  petitions  for  writs 
of  certiorari  are  granted.  The  Judgments,  In- 
sofar as  they  Impose  the  death  sentence,  are 
reversed.  United  States  v.  Jackson,  390  U,S. 
570  (1968).  Pope  V.  United  States,  392  U.S. 
651  (1968),  and  the  cases  are  remanded  for 
further  proceedings.  Mr  Justice  Black 
dissents. 

5139  Anderson  v.  Louisiana. 

The  motion  for  leave  to  proceed  In  forma 
pauperis  Is  granted.  The  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  Is  granted.  The  JudgmMit  Is  re- 
versed. Burton  v.  United  States,  391  U.S. 
123  (1968).  and  the  case  Is  remanded  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  for  further  pro- 
ceedings. Mr.  Justice  Black  dissents. 


H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  require  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
port the  reversal  of  State  criminal  con- 
victions in  written  decisions 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senat*  atid  Bouse 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  attembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1267  of  UUe  28.  United  SUtea  Code  (re- 
lating to  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  over 
certain  State  court  Judgments),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"Whenever  the  Supreme  Court  revet ata 
a  State  criminal  conviction  which  baa  been 
upheld  by  the  higheat  court  of  such  State. 
It  shall  report  in  a  written  decision  the 
legal  Justiilcatlon  for  the  reversal,  citing 
such  legal  precedent,  oaae  law,  and  other 
authority  as  may  be  applicable." 

Sec  2  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  State  criminal 
convictions  reviewed  by  the  Supmne  CJourt 
on  or  after  October  4.  1971. 


ILLINOIS  RESIDENT  NEW  LEGION 
HEAD 
I  Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  vas  given 
permission  to  addres  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
sixth  time  in  its  long  and  distinguished 
history  the  American  Legion  has  elected 
a  resident  of  the  State  of  Illinois  as  its 
national  commander.  John  H.  Oeiger  of 
Des  Plalnes.  Hi.,  was  elected  to  that  ofQce 
by  the  delegates  at  the  53d  annual  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gloD  on  September  2,  1971.  at  Houston. 
Tex.  Commander  Geiger  saw  combat  with 
the  11th  Armored  Division  In  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  of  operatloo  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Upon  returning 


to  civilian  life,  he  obtained  his  degree  in 
architectural  engineering  under  the  G.I. 
Bill  of  Rights  and  has  been  very  active  in 
veterans  affairs  ever  since  his  separation 
from  the  service.  He  has  served  in  prac- 
tically every  ofiQce  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, including  state  commander  and 
national  executive  committeeman  of 
Illinois.  Commander  Geiger  is  presently 
an  official  of  United  Airlines  at  its  ex- 
ecutive oflSce  in  Chicago. 

I  have  known  John  Geiger  for  15  years 
and  know  the  qualities  of  leadership  he 
possesses.  By  every  standard  of  meas- 
urement he  Is  qualified  to  lead  this  great 
veterans  organization  and  I  am  proud 
that  this  honor  has  come  to  him  and  to 
my  State  and  district.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  membership  of  the  American  Legion 
that  they  recognized  in  this  fine  citizen 
the  qualities  of  character  and  leadership 
which  are  so  urgently  needed  in  these 
trying  times. 

With  John  Geiger  as  commander  the 
American  Legion  can  look  forward  to  a 
year  of  dedicated  service  and  added 
achievement.  In  his  acceptance  speech 
after  his  election  the  nationtLl  com- 
mander discussed  some  of  the  current 
problems  facing  this  Nation  and  pledged 
the  resources  of  the  American  Legion 
toward  their  solution.  I  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  National  Commander  Geiger's 
acceptance  speech,  together  with  his 
biography  for  the  Record. 

Acceptance  Speech  of  John  H.  Oeiges 

In  accepting  this,  the  highest  office  The 
American  Legion  can  give,  I  have  the  mixed 
emotions  that  accompany  a  dream  come  true, 
whUe  contemplating  the  monimiental  tasks 
of  the  year  ahead. 

Because  of  your  faith  and  confidence  in 
me,  the  dream  came  true.  Because  of  my 
faith  and  confidence  In  you  and  in  this  great 
organization  that  Is  The  American  Legion. 
t  know  the  work  we  have  assigned  to  our- 
selves by  action  of  this  convention  will  be 
accomplished. 

I  know  the  leadership  team  you  select  to 
serve  with  me  wUl  carry  out  the  responsibili- 
ties of  their  offices  with  distinction.  For  they 
will  be  men  of  character  and  ability  who  have 
servedthe  Legion  well,  and  can  be  relied  upon 
to  continue  actively  In  the  performance  of 
their  new  duties. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
many  to  whom  I  owe  so  much — those  within 
the  Legion  who  have  helped  me  to  achieve 
this  coveted  office — my  associates  In  United 
Air  Lines  who  have  so  generously  granted  me 
the  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  office 
In  the  service  of  Ood  and  country — to  my 
own  family,  whose  love  and  patience  and  un- 
derstanding have  permitted  me  to  seek  this 
office  and  will  sustain  me  In  the  carrying  out 
of  Its  duties. 

There  U  another  whom  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  could  share  this  moment  with  me.  He 
was  a  man  who  loved  the  I^eglon,  who  served 
It  diligently  throughout  his  lifetime  and 
who  first  brought  me  into  the  organization 
as  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  The  American 
Legion  and.  after  World  War  n,  as  a  blue 
capped  Legionnaire.  My  own  departed  father, 
Ood  rest  his  loul,  would  have  delighted  In 
this  moment. 

Now.  I  want  to  ask  everyone  of  you  to  Join 
me  In  aa  American  Legion  tribute  to  the 
man  who  led  the  Legion  this  past  year,  and 
who  added  ao  much  to  the  far  reaching  his- 
tory of  The  American  Legion.  Let's  have  a 
warm  round  of  applause  for  our  retiring 
National  Commander,  Al  Cbamle. 

Congratulations  Al.  for  a  splendid  year  of 
inspiring  leadership. 

Commander  Chamie  adopted  the  theme  of 


"Reach  Out,"  as  the  national  slogan  for  his 
term  of  office.  I  have  chosen  to  continue  that 
theme,  and  then  to  expand  upon  it!  During 
the  1971-72  American  Legion  year  our  theme 
will  be  "Reach  Out — It's  Action  Time." 

And  it  Is  Action  Time,  my  friends.  One 
thing  that  has  occurred  to  me  In  my  life- 
long association  with  the  American  Legion  U 
that  the  Legion  has  often  waited  for  crises 
to  occur  and  then  reacted  to  those  condition*. 

The  Legion  has  done  well  with  this  type 
of  opieratlon.  our  reactions  have  been  reason- 
able, responsible,  and  for  the  most  part, 
effective.  We  have  become  a  respected  force 
for  good  In  America,  but  I  believe  we  can  and 
will  be  even  more  effective  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  visualize  an  American  Legion  of  action 
rather  than  reaction,  and  I  propose  to  bring 
that  type  of  leadership  and  programming  to 
the  Legion  this  year.  Let's  resolve,  here  and 
now,  to  anticipate  the  problems  we  will  face 
this  year  and  plan  to  meet  them  head  on, 
rather  than  waiting  for  a  crisis  to  develop 
and  then  reacting  to  It. 

There  are  continuing  situations  and  new 
problems  which  demand  our  constant  con- 
cern and  effort,  and  we  will  not  be  found 
wanting  In  these  areas. 

I  propose  to  continue  the  Jobs  for  Veterans 
program,  initiated  more  than  a  year  ago  by 
The  American  Legion.  This  is  a  vital  1973 
Action  program,  and  it  demands  our  full 
attention  because  It  concerns  the  total  well 
being  of  our  Vlet-tlme  veterans.  These  men 
deserve  a  better  welcome  home  than  being 
consigned  to  relief  or  welfare  rolls.  Thl« 
country  that  asked  them  to  serve  In  its  armed 
forces  Is  the  most  affluent  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  that  affluence  must  be  made 
to  work  for  the  returning  veteran  by  pro- 
vldlni?  him  with  the  opportunity  for  suitable 
employment  whereby  he  can  provide  for  hi* 
needs  and  maintain  his  dignity  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  That  Is  the  bare  minimum  that 
should  be  expected  for  these  young  men  who 
have  been  called  upon  to  defend  our  Na- 
tional interests  on  the  far  frontiers  of  human 
freedom. 

We  will  reinforce  our  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  and  the  missing  in  ac- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia.  We  will  continue  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  of  other  peoples  of  the  world  on  this 
disgraceful  situation.  By  our  Actions.  The 
American  Legion  must  sustain  the  pressures 
of  an  aroused  public  opinion,  and  all  other 
pressures  that  hold  promise  of  positive  ac- 
tion, to  bring  about  the  release  and  full  re- 
habilitation of  these  international  hostages. 
I  pledge  the  lull  support  of  The  American 
Legion  to  them,  and  to  their  patient  fami- 
lies. 

For  more  than  two  decades  The  American 
Legion  has  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
rising  hazard  of  dangerous  drugs  and  drug 
abuse  Despite  our  concern  and  our  continu- 
ing fight  for  adequate  legislation,  education 
and  enforcement,  this  has  become  a  national 
problem  of  monumental  proportions.  No 
American  citizens  can  stick  his  head  in  the 
sand  on  the  theory  that  this  is  a  military 
problem,  or  a  Vietnam  problem,  or  the  prob- 
lem of  the  people  next  door.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem of  every  one  of  us,  for  each  of  us  shares 
in  the  enormous  costs  of  this  drug  epidemic 
and  none  of  us  knows  when,  or  If.  It  might 
effect  us  very  directly. 

According  to  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port. In  the  decade  of  the  1960s  the  total 
arrests  for  all  crime  went  up  by  24.1  per 
cent,  while  narcotic  drug  law  arrests  In- 
creased by  a  whopping  491.9  per  cent.  A  re- 
port of  a  special  study  committee  of  the 
House  CTommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  esti- 
mates there  are  250,000  heroin  addicts  in  the 
United  States.  A  statement  offered  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  NarooUot  'M 
Geneva  in  September  of  1970  contained  the 
estimate  that  It  costs  a  minimum  of  7  J  mil- 
lion dollars  a  day  to  support  the  habit  ct 
heroin  addlcU  in  the  United  SUtM.  MMt 
of  this  Is  supported  by  crinie.  and  an  addict 
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would  have  to  steal  goods  valued  at  three  to 
(our  times  the  amount  needed  to  support  his 
habit.  This  means  that  if  76  per  cent  at  the 
estimated  addicts  in  the  United  Statos  re- 
sorted to  crime  for  support  of  the  habit,  the 
cost  m  crime  wotild  soar  to  8-blUlon  dollars 
1  year  at  the  minimum. 

The  trip  of  Apollo  16  to  the  moon  ooet  ovar 
1400,000,000,  or  about  two  dollars  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  In  the  United  States. 
The  costs  of  the  tripe  of  heroin  addicts  right 
here  on  the  ground  are  many  times  that 
amount  each  year.  Many  good  citizens  were 
up  in  arms  over  the  cost  of  the  moon  shot, 
but  I  would  suggest  they  might  be  more 
appropriately  concerned  with  the  tragic  cost 
of  the  dope  shot. 

Pour  of  the  American  Legion's  major  com- 
missions spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
here  in  Houston  receiving  briefings  from  ex- 
perts on  various  aspects  of  the  narcotic  situa- 
tion, and  then  In  drafting  a  comprehensive 
policy  statement  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  a 
1972  Action  Program  to  combat  this  problem. 
Tour  National  Commander  has  already  asked 
our  local  posts  to  gear  up  to  attack  the  drug 
menace  In  your  community,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  real  help  to  people  with  drug 
or  drug-related  problems,  veteran  or  other- 
wise. We  have  asked  them  to  become  familiar 
with  the  sources  of  assistance  within  their 
community  and  to  be  prepared  to  direct 
these  people  to  the  proper  agencies  for  assist- 
ance. The  men  and  women  of  the  Legion 
must  become  Involved  Immediately  In  this 
urgent  local  campaign  to  defeat  our  newest 
enemy,  the  spreading  disease  of  narcotic 
addiction. 

The  American  Legion's  concern  for  Amer- 
ica's veteran  population  Is  historic,  and  one 
of  our  principal  reasons  for  l>eing.  We  will 
continue  to  evidence  that  concern  as  we 
welcome  the  Vlet-tlme  veteran  back  to  civil- 
ian life.  We  want  the  Legion  poet  to  welcome 
him  warmly  and  to  show  him  American  Le- 
gion activities  that  are  alive  and  meaning- 
ful for  him.  The  word  with  the  younger  gen- 
eration Is  relevant,  and  so  It  Is  with  the 
younger  veteran.  We  must  show  him  that 
the  Legion  Is  Indeed  relevant  to  him  and  his 
needs. 

We  will  help  him  work  out  his  readjust- 
ment and  his  Job  problems.  We  will  help  him 
to  further  his  skills  and  education  as  we 
secure  needed  Improvements  in  the  G.I.  Bill 
of  Rights.  We  will  welcome  him  as  an  equal 
partner  in  the  fellowship  of  men  who  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  our  country  in  Its 
armed  forces  during  a  time  of  war. 

The  American  Legion  always  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  status  of  our  national  ae- 
curlty,  and  well  we  shovild  be,  for  It  is  the 
American  veterans  who  lived  through  and  has 
paid  the  penalty  for  our  unpreparedness.  It 
Is  natural  that  we  should  be  the  ones  to  most 
appreciate  a  posture  of  readiness  and  of 
strength. 

From  this  platform  in  1971  we  sound  the 
warning  once  again.  Not  in  three  decades 
has  America  faced  so  bleak  a  military  out- 
look as  she  does  today.  Many  American  offi- 
cials, among  them  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vln  R.  Laird,  and  Assistant  Secretary  John 
Foster,  have  warned  of  serious  deflciendee 
in  our  aging  navy,  in  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  production  of  new  weapons  systems 
and  particularly  In  long-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles, both  offensive  and  defensive. 

The  American  Legion,  which  has  been  a 
principal  advocate  of  overwhelming  military 
superiority,  must  and  wUl  redouble  Its  efforts 
to  assure  that  our  military  establishment  is 
not  entirely  dismantled.  We  Insist  that  Anier- 
Ica  remain  militarily  strong  to  avoid  the 
threat  of  International  Intimidation  and  pro- 
gressive capitulation  of  our  freedom-loving 
allies. 

The  American  Legion  Is  In  accord  with  the 
doctrine  of  Vletnamlzatlon.  We  believe  that 
American  ground  troops  In  Vietnam,  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  world,  should  be  re- 


duced in  proportion  to  the  Improvement  in 
our  allies  c^abUltles  to  defend  themselves. 

Some  spokesmen,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Interpret  our  government's  new  foreign  pol- 
icy as  one  of  ooa:4>lete  withdrawal  into  a 
"Fortress  America,"  an  unreal  island.  Theas 
weU  pubUdaed  "Pled  Pipers"  are  advooatea 
of  headlong.  unUateral  retreat  from  abroad 
and  the  abaixdomnent  of  our  mutual  secur- 
ity commitments  to  the  entire  free  woiid. 
The  American  Legion  vigorously  opposes  this 
dangerous  trend  toward  neolsolatlonlam..  We 
do  not  believe  this  Is  the  intent  of  American 
foreign  poUcy  today,  and  would  not  support 
It  If  it  were. 

We  live  in  a  world  threatened  by  a  com- 
peting social,  iMlltlcal  and  economic  system — 
one  gaining  military  strength  dally  at  our 
expense,  and  one  which  would  not  hesitate 
to  employ  armed  aggression  anywhere  it 
could  profit  by  it.  The  American  Legion 
strongly  believes  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  free  world  remains  dependent  upon  the 
military  strength  of  all  Its  members,  mutual 
cooperation  among  them  for  security,  and 
the  will  to  carry  out  our  commitments  and 
responsibilities  to  one  another. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  a  personal  be- 
lief that  I  have  voiced  many  times  during  my 
campaign  for  this  office,  I  believe  that  this 
Is  the  place,  the  beat  age  of  mankind  in  the 
history  of  man,  and  I  beUeve  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  an  even  better  world  and 
that  America  Is  in  the  forefront  as  we  strive 
toward  that  objective.  I  am  optimistic  that 
modem  knowledge,  education  and  communi- 
cation will  continue  to  succeed  in  our  com- 
mon attack  on  the  old  and  the  new  problems 
of  our  world. 

I  now  pray  for  your  safe  return  from  this 
53rd  National  Convention,  confident  that 
your  leadership  in  yotir  State  and  local  com- 
munity will  bring  success  and  recognition  to 
The  American  Legion's  positive  programs  for 
a  better  America. 
Ood  bless  you.  and  thank  you. 


ILLINOIS  DELEGATION  SUPPORTS 
SELECmON  OP  ILLINOIS  AND 
CHICAGO  AS  HOSTS  IN  1992  OP 
OFFICIAL  QUINCENTENNIAL  CELE- 
BRATION OF  AMERICA'S  DIS- 
COVERY 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
869  which  would  recognize  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  city  of  Chicago  as  hosts 
in  1992  of  the  offlcisil  quincentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  discovery  of  America. 

I  am  pleased  and  gratified  that  the  en- 
tire Illinois  delegation,  as  a  bloc,  joined 
together  in  cosponsoring  House  Joint 
Resolution  869.  The  cosponsors  are:  Hon. 
John  B.  Anderson,  Hon.  Leslie  C. 
Arends,  Hon.  Harold  R.  Collier,  Hon. 
George  W.  Collins.  Hon.  Philip  Crant, 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwinski.  Hon.  John 
N.  Erlenborn,  Hon.  Paul  Pindley.  Hon. 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Hon.  John  C.  Klu- 
czYNSKi,  Hon.  Robert  McClory.  Hon. 
Ralph  Metcalfe.  Hon.  Robert  H. 
Michel,  Hon.  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Hon.  Mor- 
gan P.  Murphy,  Hon.  Melvin  Price.  Hon. 
Rohan  C.  Pucinski.  Hon.  Tom  Rails- 
back,  Hon.  Charlotte  T.  Reis,  Hon.  Dan 
RosTENKOwsKi,  Hon.  George  E.  Shipley, 
Hon.  William  L.  Springer,  and  Hon.  Sid- 
ney R.  Yates. 

The  precedents  favoring  this  proposal 
are  strong  and  the  central  geographical 


location  of  Chicago  renders  here  the  log- 
ical site  of  such  a  national  celebration. 

The  first  nationwide  observance  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  discovery  took 
place  in  1892,  honoring  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  the  great  Italian  navigator's 
voyage  to  our  shores.  On  that  occasian — 
known  to  history  as  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Ebqx>sitlon — Illinois  was  honored  by 
selection  as  the  host-State  and  Chicago 
as  the  host-city  to  27  million  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  exposition 
was  judged  to  be  a  tremendous  success, 
and  in  the  ensuing  decades,  has  been 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  cul- 
tural historians  the  world  over. 

In  the  process  of  considering  the  site 
for  the  approaching  500th  anniversary  of 
the  Columbus'  discovery.  I  ^ould  like  to 
note  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  CcBistitutional  Convention,  in 
Springfield,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
imanimous  consent,  encouraging  the 
State  Legislature  to  draw  up  plans  in 
preparation  for  the  Columbian  anni- 
versary celebration  and  requesting  the 
Congress  to  recognize  Illinois  as  host- 
State  of  this  important  undertaking. 

Subsequently,  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Illinois  Goieral  Assembly  passed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  15  urging  Congress  to 
designate  our  State  as  official  host  for 
the  1992  quincentennial  celebration  of 
America's  discovery.  The  text  of  this 
resolution  follows: 

State  of  Ilunoxs — 77tb  Oxkkrai.  Abskkblt 

Senate 

senate  joint  eesolction  no.  19 

Offered  by  Senators  Walker,  Vadalabene 
and  Romano 

Whereas,  The  year  1992  will  mark  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  North  Amer- 
ica by  Christopher  Columbus;  and 

Whereas,  The  official  celebration  for  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica was  held  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
Cnty  of  Chicago;  and 

Whereas,  Plans  should  soon  be  nuule  for 
the  celebration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  The  people  of  the  great  State 
of  Illinois  are  proud  of  the  Columbian  herit- 
age of  our  State  and  Nation;  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  State  at 
Illinois,  the  House  concurring  herein,  that 
we  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  designate  the  State  of  nilnols  as  the  host 
of  the  1992  (>3ltunblan  Exposition  commemo- 
rating the  500th  anniversary  of  the  discov- 
ery of  America;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  a  suitable  copy  of  this  Joint 
preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  2  United  States 
Senators  from  Illinois  and  to  each  member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  February  25,  1971. 

In  addition  to  her  central  geographical 
location,  Chicago  is  the  center  of  our  na- 
tional population.  Twenty-eight  rail- 
roads operate  through  the  city,  and  as 
many  airlines  utilize  the  services  of  her 
two  gigantic  airports,  Midway  and 
O'Hare  International,  providing  easy  ac- 
cess not  only  to  Chicago  Its^f  but  to  all 
of  Illinois.  So  far  as  automobile  travel  is 
concerned,  Illinois  has,  in  recent  years, 
developed  an  interstate  and  intrastate 
highway  system  second  to  none,  prortd- 
Ing  modem,  rapid,  travel  facilities.  Thus 
a  greater  potential  exists  here  than  any- 
where else  for  drawing  together  visitors 
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from  every  part  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as 
from  abroad. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  hotel,  motel,  and  restaurant  facili- 
ties in  Chicago  are  among  the  most 
outstanding  in  the  country.  Chicago  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  prime  conven- 
tion city  and  as  such  has  established  a 
fine  record  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
countless  visitors  to  the  heartland  of 
America. 

By  selecting  Illinois  as  official  host  for 
the  celebration,  the  Congress  would 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  Americans 
residing  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
Pacific  coast  to  better  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  marvelous  development 
of  the  great.  Bfiddle  West.  The  tremen- 
dous growth  of  commercial,  industrial, 
and  cultural  activities  Jn  the  Hub  of 
America  truly  typifies  the  progress  of 
our  New  World  civilization— the  civiliza- 
tion to  be  honored  on  this  grand 
occasion. 

When  Columbus,  the  great  navigator, 
the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  discov- 
ered America  in  1492,  he  not  only 
achieved  the  most  spectaciilar  and  im- 
portant geographical  finding  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  but  opened  the  door 
to  development  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. His  discovery  can  be  said  to  mark 
the  actual  beginning  of  our  national 
culture,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can peoples  in  both  American  hMnl- 
spheres.  The  greatest  democracy  in  exist- 
ence today  is  flourishing  on  American 
soil,  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
Columbus  has  become  a  part  of  us  and 
our  way  of  life. 

In  a  few  weeks,  on  Monday.  October  11. 
1971.  we  will  celebrate  Columbus  Day  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  national  public  holiday.  As  one 
of  the  early  cosponsors  to  establish  this 
holiday,  I  was  gratified  when  the  Con- 
gress in  1968  enacted  the  Monday  holi- 
day law,  which  accomplished  this 
objective. 

The  celebration  of  this  holiday  as  a 
national  American  holiday  is  indeed 
appropriate,  just  as  the  proper  quin- 
centennlal  observance  of  Columbus'  epic 
voyage  and  discovery  is  the  right  and 
privilege  of  all  Americans. 

Illinois,  having  hosted  the  occasion 
once  before,  is  seeking  that  honor  once 
again,  and  I  am  hopeful  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  will  again 
act  wisely,  as  they  did  in  1968,  and  sup- 
port the  resolution  Introduced  yesterday 
by  the  members  of  the  Illinois  delegation 
In  order  that  ample  time  may  be  set  aside 
to  make  appropriate  arrangements  for 
the  500th  anniversary  observance  of 
America's  discovery. 


September  16,  1971 


SUPREME    COURT'S    BU8INO   DECI- 
SION HAS  BROUGHT  CHAOS 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  back- 
bone of  our  American  way  of  life,  the 
public  school  system,  is  now  being  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  nine  men  who 
comprise  the  Supreme  Court,  the  highest 
tribunal  in  our  Nation. 


The  High  Court  decision  last  spring, 
stating  that  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance in  public  schools  was  constitutional, 
has  brought  chaos  to  many  school  sys- 
tems throughout  our  country.  There  have 
been  fights  and  high  absenteeism  in 
many  cities  Including  Pontiac,  Mich.,  San 
Francisco.  Calif..  Indianapolis.  Ind..  and 
Alexandria,  Va.  There  has  been  destruc- 
tion of  school  property  and  there  is  the 
ever-present  threat  that  many  school 
systems  will  be  forced  into  bankruptcy 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  purchasing 
new  equipment  to  abide  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  In  addition,  many  pri- 
vate schools  have  been  established  to 
avoid  the  turmoil  of  our  public  schools. 

It  would  Indeed  be  tragic  irony  if  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  its  ridiculous  deci- 
sions, delivers  the  final  blow  to  the  very 
thing  it  is  allegedly  trs^g  to  improve— 
our  public  school  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  cormection  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  busing,  I 
would  like  to  submit  two  petitions  I  have 
received  from  concerned  parents.  One  is 
from  the  Annlston  suburb  of  Eulaton — 
where  many  children  ride  on  three  buses 
to  get  to  school— and  another  from 
Pleasant  Orove,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham. 
I  would  also  like  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  August  12  edition  of  the 
Birmingham  News,  entitled  "Nixon  on 
Busing,"  and  three  letters  to  the  editor 
which  appeared  in  the  September  8  edi- 
tion of  the  same  paper : 

Amnuton.  Ala. 
Congressman  Bn-i.  Nichols  : 

We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Eula- 
ton School  P.TA.  are  extremely  distraught 
over  the  recent  court  order  to  do  away  with 
our  sU  grades — making  Eulaton  grades  one 
and  two — bxialng  grade  three   to  Thankful 
and  grades  four.  Ave  and  six  to  Mechanlcs- 
vllle  school,  which  would  Involve  five  miles 
and  more  one  way  trip  tor  the  vart  majority 
oT  the  Eulaton  community.  Most  of  ova  peo- 
ple have  more  than  two  children  In  their 
families  which  means  they  will  be  Involved 
In  all  three  schools.  We  have  Just  been  asked 
to  vorte  higher  mill  tax  that  our  schools  might 
benefit  In  their  faclUtles  as  well  as  in  aca- 
demic standing.  However,  with  all  the  bus- 
ing that  Is  about  to  begin  our  schools  will 
stUl  go  lacking  as  thU  will  cost  money.  Our 
P.T.A.   was  not  aware   we   were  Involved   In 
this  court  order  until  it  was  released  to  the 
press.   There   were   announced   meetings   at 
otiier  schools  but  nothing  was  stated  that 
Eulaton  was  Involved.  We  feel  this  was  un- 
fair and  unconstitutional  not  to  have  been 
Informed  of  this  change  and  at  least  have  a 
voice  In  It.  How  can  we  expect  our  children 
to  get  a  good  education  when  teachers  and 
pupils  are  under  constant  emotional  stress? 
Our  community  was  happy  with  the  freedom 
of  choice  plan.  If  we  are  to  remain  a  free 
country    then    all    communities    must    have 
the  right  to  choose  where  they  wUh  to  go  to 
school  and  be  allowed  to  remain  free  In  other 
areas  that  our  Constitution  is  based  on. 

We  covet  your  help  as  a  leader  to  give  us 
back  our  school  (Eulaton  School  all  6 
grades)  using  the  freedom  oT  choice  plan. 
Please  stop  this  tearing  up  of  good  schools 
and  Stop  busing  our  children  all  over  when 
they  have  a  good  conmiunlty  school. 

The  American  way  Is  for  every  human  to 
have  his  freedom  of  choice.  Destroy  this  and 
eventually  we  destroy  America. 
Please  act  now  I 
Submitted  by 

DvLoatfl  MOBOAM. 
VJ».  Sxecutive  Board  o]  EulatUm  School 
and  Memberi  of  the  Eulation  P.T.A. 


SXPTKMBXK    8,    1971 

Representative  Bnx  Nichols, 
U.S.  Htmse  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxA*  Sb:  Attached  Is  a  oop7  of  the  letter 
that  has  been  maUed  to  Gov.  Wallace  and  the 
rest  of  our  legislators,  along  with  a  petition 
signed  by  the  people  that  support  this  let- 
ter.  We  are  asking  that  you  as  an  elected  jrf- 
flcUl  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
do  everything  within  yovir  power  to  stop  this 
federal  Intervention  In  our  schooU.  It  mu«t 
be  stopped  and  stopped  now,  before  this  en- 
tire country  is  torn  apart.  It  can  be  clearly 
seen  that  no  one  wants  this.  The  law  abiding 
people  In  this  country  want  their  schoolj 
controlled  on  a  state  and  local  level.  Please 
read  the  attached  letter  for  our  reasoning  lu 
our  own  school  system. 
Sincerely, 

CmzENs  or  Plkabant  Obovi. 

September   1,   i97x 
Hon.  George  C.  Wallace, 
Montgomery,   Ala. 

Dear  Sir:  We  the  undersigned  citizens  are 
writing  this  letter  in  regard  to  our  present 
school  crisis.  Most  of  us  are  citizens  of 
Pleasant  Grove,  a  suburbs  about  fifteen  mUes 
west  of  Birmingham.  We  are  not  only  con- 
cerned  with  our  school  system,  but  with  the 
schools  all  over  Alabama  and  the  south.  We 
feel  that  the  recent  court  orders  handed 
down  by  Judge  Pointer  are  unconstltuUonal 
in  every  respect  and  are  aimed  at  destroying 
our  school  system  and  most  Important,  the 
education  of  our  children.  We  also  feel  that 
this  federal  Intervention  In  our  schools  is 
Communist  motivated  and  the  men  handing 
down  these  decisions  have  only  their  own 
personal  and  political  gain  at  heart.  This 
federal  Intervention  Is  totally  undemocratic. 
This  Is  communism.  How  can  one  man.  or  a 
group  of  men  such  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
who  are  appointed  by  an  elected  official,  die 
tate  to  U3  what  we  must  and  must  not  do, 
merely  to  achieve  a  racial  balance.  This  Is 
not  a  democratic  process  in  any  way.  shape, 
or  form.  If  segregation  is  unconstitutional 
then  thU  forced  Integration  U  twice  as  un- 
constitutional and  Is  Communistic  In  ev- 
ery respect. 

The  city  of  Pleasant  Grove  has  been  or- 
dered to  buy  a  school  outside  our  city  lim- 
its, merely  to  achieve  a  forced  racial  bal- 
ance. How  can  any  man  call  this  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  We  want  a  return  to  our 
neighborhood  schools  and  the  schools  that 
have  been  closed  reopened.  If  segregation  is 
unconstitutional,  and  we  accept  thU,  then 
the  only  way  for  us  to  function  as  free 
Americans  is  by  the  freedom  of  choice  plan 
which  was  adopted  to  begin  with.  Black  and 
white  parents  do  not  want  their  children 
bused  to  strange  schools  and  their  neighbor- 
hood schools  closed  to  achieve  a  racial  bal- 
ance. We  commend  your  stand  against  fed- 
eral Intervention  In  the  schools  as  you  have 
shown  In  the  past.  You  have  shown  the  world 
how  whites  and  the  majority  of  the  blacks 
feel  about  forced  school  racial  balance.  This 
Is  nothing  but  a  political  holocaust  which 
must  be  stopped  somehow.  It  seems  that  the 
Justice  Department  Is  determined  to  shove 
this  school  Integration  down  our  throats  in 
the  South  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  Our  own 
school  system  In  Pleasant  Grove  has  been 
done  a  terrible  wrong  led  by  the  District 
Judge  Sam  Pointer,  and  other  Judges  before 
him. 

To  further  show  how  thU  whole  scheme  is 
politically  motivated,  the  school  system  of 
Mt.  Brook  has  not  had  a  desegratlon  suit  filed 
against  it  by  the  NAACP  or  anyone  else. 
They  have  not  been  ordered  to  achieve  a 
seventy-five  percent  white,  twenty-five  per- 
cent black  pupil  or  teacher  ratio.  Why?  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  this  Is  where  Sam 
Pointer  lives,  along  with  several  other  Judges, 
Jefferson  county  school  officials,  and  other 
prominent  figures  and  where  their  children 
go  to  school.  We  might  add  that  Judge  Poln- 
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ter  was  an  attorney  for  Mt.  Brook  and  helped 
to  found  the  Mt.  Brook  school  system. 

In  1964.  the  City  of  Pleasant  Orove  donated 
twenty  acres  of  l(.nd  and  SI 50.000  to  Jefferson 
County  towards  the  construction  of  the 
Junior  High  School  that  our  children  now 
attend. 

In  the  Spring  of  1988,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  special  committee  on  educa- 
tion, appointed  by  the  Pleasant  Grove  City 
Council,  the  City  approached  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty about  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  new 
elementary  school  in  our  community.  Pleas- 
ant Grove  offered  $50,000.00  toward  the  cost 
of  the  building,  and  almost  Inunedlately  the 
County  Board  of  Education  accepted  the  of- 
fer. However,  about  sixty  days  later  the  Jef- 
ferson Board  of  Education  Informed  our 
City  that  they  would  not  build  the  pro- 
posed elementary  school,  but  Instead  were 
going  to  close  our  school  and  send  our  chil- 
dren to  another  community. 

At  this  point,  our  City  Council  decided  to 
withdraw  from  the  County  System  and  form 
Its  own  Board  of  Education. 

Since  the  formation  of  our  City  School 
System,  we  have  done  a  number  of  things  to 
upgrade  the  education  program  and  facili- 
ties. The  citizens  of  Pleasant  Orove  Imposed 
two  new  taxes  upon  themselves  to  provide 
funds  for  new  programs  anu  new  facilities.  In 
September  of  this  year,  we  move  Into  a  twen- 
ty-two room  addition  of  our  present  facilities, 
financed  by  these  new  taxes  voted  for  by  the 
people.  Can  this  be  called  a  democratic 
process  for  u;5  to  be  forced  to  educate  chil- 
dren outside  our  community? 

Due  to  the  course  of  action  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Justice  Dept.,  HEW,  or 
whoever  Is  responsible  for  the  miscarriage 
of  justice  that  Is  being  forced  upon  the 
American  people,  mainly  Southern  whites, 
we  feel  that  our  constitutional  rights  have 
been  violated  and  the  constitution  Itself  has 
been  abused  countless  times.  We  further  feel 
that  we  have  every  right  to  file  suit  against 
these  people  and  are  within  our  legal  rlghta 
to  do  so.  Every  American  in  this  country, 
who  loves  their  freedom,  their  homes,  their 
wives,  and  children  should  do  so.  We  must 
do  something  to  awaken  the  American  people 
as  to  what  Is  happening.  What  Is  happening 
is  not  a  game  or  something  '.hat  will  be  gone 
when  we  awaken  in  the  morning.  This  is 
not  and  we  must  do  something  to  stop  It. 

We  feel  that  you  sir,  as  Governor  of  this 
state  and  the  office  of  Governor  Itself,  along 
with  our  elected  legislators,  are  In  a  position 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  these  people. 
Judge  Pointer  and  the  Mt.  Brook  school  sys- 
tem being  classed  a  defacto  system  would  be 
a  good  starting  point. 

We  are  asking  for  help  and  advice,  and  in 
turn  are  pledging  our  full  support  with  you 
In  this  fight  against  Communism  and  po- 
litical takeover.  You  have  made  numerous 
stands  against  these  things,  but  without  the 
backing  of  the  people  In  this  country,  you 
are  helpless.  It  Is  past  time  for  the  so  called 
silent  majority  to  rise  up  and  speak  out 
against  this  tyranny.  The  law  abiding  citizens 
In  this  great  state  and  most  of  the  United 
States  are  at  their  wlta  end.  We  are  not  flag 
burners,  Viet  Cong  supporters,  or  Communist 
affiliated  In  any  shape,  form  or  fashion.  All 
we  want  Is  our  American  right  to  send  otir 
children  to  our  schools  and  escape  this 
tyranny  that  Is  upon  our  school  system  at 
the  present  time.  The  takeover  of  our 
school  system  by  the  Justice  Dept.  Is  a 
great  Injustice  on  the  pride  and  Integrity 
of  our  people.  We  resent  this  Intervention 
and  are  willing  to  fight  It  anyway  possible 
with  God's  help.  All  of  us  have  great  respect 
for  your  stand  against  Communism  and  for 
schools  and  state  rlghta.  We  hope  you  will 
continue  to  make  a  stand  for  the  true  Amer- 
ican people.  Forced  integration  is  no  mor« 
American  than  the  Communist  red  flag.  It 
Is  a  great  wrong  against  black  and  white 
people   However,  the  Federal  Government  is 


determined  to  shove  It  down  our  throat 
whether  we  like  It  or  not.  We  do  not  like  it 
one  lota  because  this  Is  not  the  American 
way.  Ever  aliuse  the  Civil  War  the  Federal 
Government  has  UniKjeed  g;reat  Injustices  on 
the  South.  The  people  of  this  Southland  are 
at  the  breaking  point,  mainly  because  our 
rlghta  are  being  violated.  We  are  law  abiding 
people  and  have  tried  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  land.  We  know  that  without  laws,  we 
would  not  have  much  of  a  country  to  live  in, 
but  these  laws  that  are  being  Imposed  upon 
our  school  system  now  are  designed  to 
destroy. 

Throughout  history,  the  Communist's  goal 
has  been  destruction.  They  are  not  builders, 
but  destroyers,  and  we  feel  that  this  attack 
upon  our  school  system  is  a  communist  plot. 

The  only  stronghold  we  have  left  is  our 
churches  and  If  we  stand  idly  by  and  watch 
our  school  system  destroyed,  then  our 
churches  will  not  present  much  of  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  Communist  and  p(dltlcal  ma- 
chine that  Lb  aimed  at  our  total  destruction 
as  free  American  people. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  you,  Governor 
Wallace,  as  an  Individual  and  as  the  Governor 
of  this  state  can  bring  the  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
this  holocaust  In  our  public  school  system. 
We  are  appealing  to  you  and  offer  any  as- 
sistance that  we  might  afford.  We  know  that 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  one  man, 
therefore  we  stand  behind  you  100%. 

May  we  say  this  to  you  and  to  all  of  our 
elected  officials;  We  are  a  very  concerned 
people. 

If  you  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  us,  please 
contact  the  Mayors  Office,  City  of  Pleasant 
Grove,  Pleasant  Grove  Board  of  Education,  or 
one  of  the  undersigned. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  and  consid- 
eration. 

Sincerely. 

Nelson  E.  Livingston. 
Jim  L.  Crawford. 
Jackie  E.  Harp, 
Citizens  of  Pleasant  Grove.  Ala. 


Nixon  On  Busing 

Anyone  who  truly  places  educational  op- 
portunity above  social  engineering  would  find 
it  hard  to  quarrel  with  the  President's  In- 
structions to  federal  agencies  to  seek  to  ac- 
complish school  integration  wherever  pos- 
sible without  resorting  to  busing  studenta 
long  distances  from  their  homes. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  President  will  be 
attacked  by  Northern  liberals  for  trying  to 
"sabotage"  school  integration  efforta  as  part 
of  a  "Southern  stratgey."  Just  as  at  the  other 
extreme  he  has  been  attacked  by  Gov.  George 
Wallace,  among  others,  for  saying  he's  op- 
posed to  busing  while  agente  of  his  adminis- 
tration have  been  actively  pushing  busing- 
based  desegregation  plans. 

Actually,  the  President  has  made  clear  in 
the  past  his  opinion  that  wholesale  busing  Is 
not  In  the  best  Interesta  of  the  children  of 
either  race. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  taken 
the  view  that  busing  Is  legal  and,  in  some  in- 
stances where  other  techniques  to  achieve 
Integration  are  Inadequate,  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy the  Constitution. 

The  President  is  not  seeking  to  defy  the 
Supreme  Court.  His  order  to  the  federal  agen- 
cies. Issued  some  time  ago.  was  revealed  by 
Press  Secretary  Ron  Zlegler  In  response  to  a 
question  about  a  wire  from  Gov.  Wallace 
challenging  Mr.  Nixon  on  his  busing  stand. 

He  ordered  the  bureaucrata  reqx>nslble  for 
formulating  and  enforcing  Integration  plans 
to  avoid  busing  tehere  poasible — not  to  seek 
to  evade  the  desegregation  mandate.  In  fact, 
the  record  will  show — too  clearly  for  many 
Southerners — that  school  integration  In  the 
South  Is  DOW  much  more  of  a  reality  than  It 
Is  In  many  Northern  areas. 

The  President  obviously  believes  that  some 
of  the  lower-level  federal  bureaucrata  (and 


maybe  even  some  high-level  ones)  have  ex- 
ceeded the  Intent  of  his  administration  that 
Integration  shovdd  be  pursued  but  that  bus- 
ing shotild  be  avoided  where  possible. 

Every  president  who  comes  into  the  White 
House  faces  the  same  problem:  Getting  the 
federal  bureaucracy,  which  frequently  seems 
to  have  a  will  of  ita  own,  to  respond  to  his 
wishes. 

A  bureaucrat  who  disagrees  with  the  Presi- 
dent— who  believes,  In  this  case  for  example, 
that  busing  is  a  desirable  method  of  Integra- 
tion, no  matter  what  tb«  man  in  the  Whits 
House  thinks — simply  goes  ahead  and  does 
things  his  own  way,  in  effect  becoming  presl- 
dent-m-fact,  on  this  one  point  at  any  rate, 
by  self-appointment.  And  the  bureaucracy  la 
so  huge  and  so  labyrinthine  that  often  be 
can  get  away  vrttb  It  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Nlxoc's  reservations  about  busing  do 
not  make  Mm  "anti-Negro."  although  we  are 
sure  this  will  be  taken  as  additional  "evi- 
dence"  to  make  >^i"i  seem  so.  His  doubts  are 
shared  by  many  who  genuinely  wish  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children  regardless  of  race. 

A  federal  Judge  rejected  a  desegregation 
plan  for  Austin,  Tex.,  based  on  massive  bus- 
ing to  achieve  exact  ratios  of  white,  Negro 
and  Mexican -Amerloan  studenta  in  each 
school  (a  plan  drawn  up  by  some  of  the 
bureaucrata  who  are  the  target  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  order). 

And  two  federal  Judges  in  Atlanta  re- 
jected massive  busing  In  that  city  as  "neith- 
er reasonable,  feasible  nor  workable,"  point- 
ing out  damage  which  they  said  has  been 
caused  to  Atlanta's  school  system  by  efforta 
to  impoee  integration  plans  which  many  par- 
enta  resist  by  moving  to  new  neighborhoods. 
They  argue  that  wholesale  busing  could  be 
the  force  which  transformed  Atlanta  into  an 
all-black  city.  And  who  would  gain  from 
that? 

But  the  Austin  and  the  Atlanta  rulings 
have  been  appealed,  and  It  may  be  too  much 
to  hope  that  higher  courta  will  be  any  more 
reasonable  in  the  future  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past  on  this  point. 

But  they  are  additional  signs  that  many 
people  who  are  In  no  sense  opposed  to  school 
integration  have  grave  fears  that  education 
for  all  children,  as  well  as  understanding  be- 
tween the  races.  Is  going  to  suffer  severely 
from  efforta  to  pay  a  racial  numbers  game 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  the  requirementa  of  equal  educational 
opportunity. 

Courts  mto  Schools 

I  consider  myself  to  be  an  extremely  for- 
tunate individual.  I  have  a  good  Job.  an 
adequate  home,  friendly  neighbors,  wonder- 
ful family,  a  man  with  a  draft  lottery  num- 
ber of  330  and  both  my  children  have  the 
good  fortune  to  have  finished  high  school 
before  the  present  fiasco,  which  In  some  cir- 
cles Is  being  billed  as  the  impending  school 
term,  was  foisted  upon  the  people  of  Jeffer- 
son County. 

My  children  are  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
Jefferson  Cotinty  Schqol  System  and,  there- 
fore, have  lost  their  eligibility  to  participate 
m  this  great  social  experiment.  However, 
having  had  children  in  school  in  the  past 
and  being  a  somewhat  sensitive  man.  I  can 
feel  for  those  parenta  who  have,  as  In  the 
past  few  years,  had  to  wait  until  Just  a  few 
days  before  tlie  school  term  begins  to  learn 
the  fate  of  their  children.  One  would  have 
hoped  that,  since  the  destiny  of  our  chil- 
dren has  been  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
selected  federal  Judges,  these  learned  men 
could,  In  the  Interest  of  Justice,  hand  down 
their  edlcta  In  time  for  the  poor  souls  af- 
fected by  these  profound  utterances  to  make 
adequate  preparation  for  compliance.  In- 
stead, these  peerless  men.  who  have  been  en- 
dowed with  a  power  Just  short  of  that  of 
the  Almighty,  dUlgently  delay  such  orders 
until  the  Seventh  hour,  apparently  so  that 
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confusion  uid  expediency  will  prevent  the 
mounting  of  any  organized  rebuttal. 

K.  H.  ADKIN8. 

Justice  Douglas  has  told  the  San  Francisco 
Chinese  that,  whether  they  like  tt  or  not 
their  children  must  be  bused  In  order  to 
protect  their  rights.  Somehow,  that  Is  not 
very  logical.  It  reminds  me  a  Uttle  at  the 
situation  In  James  Stephens'  The  Crock  of 
Oold,  where  Caltllln  nl  Murrachu  has  run 
away  from  home,  and  Is  Uvlng  in  a  cave 
with  the  god.  Pan.  The  pblloeopher  talks  to 
her  about  retiimlng  home  and,  when  she 
shows  no  Interest  in  doing  so.  says  the  foN 
lowing:  "She  does  not  wish  to  be  saved,  but 
I  shaU  save  her.  In  fact,  she  does  not  wish 
to  be  saved  and.  therefore.  I  shall  save  her." 

The  federal  courts  have  been  working  for 
sevea-al  yean  now  on  the  desegregation  of 
schooU.  Baoh  year,  they  Impose  mere  strin- 
gent staiKlards.  They  redraw  attendance  zone 
lines  constantly  In  order  to  secure  a  more 
exact  percentage  of  mixing.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
they  derive  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure  and 
gratification  of  their  Innate  desires  out  of 
constanUy  moving  lltUe  children  back  and 
forth  across  their  chedcerboard  squares. 
Th^r  maTim  seems  to  be:  "Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  go  hither  and  thither— but  never  to 
the  same  school  two  years  running." 

EtSXDn  R.  LlNDSKT. 

iNDrvntCAL.  Rights 

Today  as  I  watched  the  evening  news,  I 
saw  parents  white  and  black,  pleading  with 
school  officials,  for  the  privilege  of  sending 
their  chUdren  to  the  school  of  their  choice. 
The  one  nearest  their  home.  For  convenience 
sake.  Of  necessity.  For  friendships  already 
esubllshed  with  other  chUdren  and  their 
families.  Teachers  they  already  know  and 
love. 

WhUe  at  other  meetings,  teachers  of  both 
races  beg  to  be  left  In  a  school  where  they 
have  already  become  established  and  In- 
volved In  the  community,  or  Just  for  the  sake 
of  convenience. 

Ml  these  pleas,  alas,  wUl  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
Those  who  would  help  principals,  boards  of 
educaUon,  city,  county  and  state  superin- 
tendents, no  longer  have  the  authority  to 
carry  out  the  works  for  which  they  were 
hired  or  appointed. 

The  higher  power  has  spoken.  The  omnip- 
otent government,  a  government  that  has 
fast  become  so  powerful  that  the  common 
man   Is  powerless  against  It. 

Segregation  is  not  the  Issue  here.  There  Is 
an  issue  though:  freedom.  Are  parents  to 
give  their  chUdren  over  to  be  pawns  of  the 
government,  or  does  not  a  parent  have 
the  right  to  control  the  destiny  of  their 
own  chUd  for  as  long  as  that  chUd  Is  a  minor? 
The  courts  may  usurp  many  things,  but 
our  ChUdren  are  not  theirs.  They  are  ours, 
paid  for  in  full  with  oiu-  own  blood,  sweat 
and  tears.  How,  then,  can  they  presume  to  tell 
each  one  of  us  what  U  best  for  our  own  chU- 
dren. Each  one  Is  an  individual,  with  a  per- 
sonality of  his  own  and  his  own  particular 
needs. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  each  and  every 
person  is  guaranteed  freedom  and  protection 
under  the  United  States  ConstituOon.  Well  a 
chUd  Is  a  person,  a  small  one,  maybe,  but  a 
person,  all  the  same. 

I  marvel  at  the  restraint  of  the  Southern 
people  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  wonder 
how  long  It  wUl  continue  and  how  much 
comer  Is  left  for  us  to  be  pushed  into. 

I  am  a  Southerner,  yes.  I  am  also  an 
American,  and  It  grieves  me  terribly  to  feel 
that  my  thoughts,  desires  or  needs  are  not 
Important  to  my  country,  tliat  only  in  cer- 
taln  areas  do  I  have  any  redress  whatsoever 
before  the  courts  of  the  land. 

What  could  be  fairer  than  to  make  deci- 


sions for  and  rear  our  own  chUdren  as  we 
see  fit?  This  is  all  I  ask. 

Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Davis. 


MAJORITY  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OP- 
POSED TO  FORCED  SCHOOL  BUS- 
ING 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  survey  commissioned  by  Life 
magazine  and  carried  out  by  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates  showed  early  this  year 
that  In  the  United  States  young  people 
are  remarkably  moderate,  even  conserva- 
tive In  their  views — contrary  to  the  im- 
pression given  by  a  vocal  minority  com- 
posed of  members  of  all  races.  The  sur- 
vey showed  that  young  Americans  in 
general  are  not  nearly  so  much  in  favor 
of  radical  changes,  such  as  attempts  to 
achieve  racial  balance  in  schools  by  bus- 
ing of  pupils,  as  some  people  would  have 
us  think.  On  the  contrary,  the  majority 
expressed  opposition  to  forced  busing  of 
school  children. 

The  survey  findings  are  of  special 
interest  at  this  time  of  heightened  con- 
flict over  the  school  busing  issue.  They 
constitute  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
the  Congress  should  quickly  enact  House 
Joint  Resolution  651,  of  which  I  am  a 
sponsor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  immediately  following 
these  remarks,  certain  relevant  excerpts 
from  the  article  in  Life: 

[Prom  Life  magazine,   Jan.  8.   1971, 
(Excerpts)  ] 
"Change  Yes — Upheavxl  No' 
What  will  become  of  this  country  when 
the  young  generation  comes  of  age  and  takes 
over?  People  who  expect  a  catacylsmlc  re- 
jection of  traditions,  mores  and  Institutions 
are  In  for  a  shock:  the  young  wouldn't  over- 
turn society  even  If  they  could.  Most  of  the.Ti 
are  much  too  satisfied  with  It  as  It  la. 

Life  recently  commissioned  Louis  Harris 
and  Associates  to  Interview  a  national  cross 
section  of  the  26  mllllcn  Americans  who  are 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  21.  Their  views 
on  a  broad  range  of  social  questions  are  re- 
markably moderate,  even  conservative.  In 
sum,  they  describe  a  rather  tolerant,  relaxed 
group  whose  attitudes  and  expectations  on 
a  great  many  subjects  differ  very  little  from 
their  parents.  As  Harris  reports,  "The  ma- 
jority of  youth  listens  to  the  rhetoric  of  dis- 
sent, picks  what  It  wants,  then  slowly  weaves 
It  Into  the  dominant  social  pattern." 

Within  the  cross  section,  college  students 
on  almost  every  issue  are  strikingly  more 
skeptical  and  progressive  than  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  in  high  school.  But  even 
here  the  responses  do  not  forecast  a  radical 
future.  Change,  yes.  Revolution,  no. 
The  poll  results: 

Achieving  racial  balance  In  schools  by 
busing:  No — efi't 


FORCED    BUSING    SHOULD    BE 
OPPOSED 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  appalling  to  learn  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  my  State,  appointed 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  has,  in  a  speech 
made  in  the  other  body  on  September  13 
expressed  his  unequivocal  support  for  the 
forced  busing  of  children,  if  some 
sociologically  inspired  local  educator  or- 
ders it  thrust  upon  the  community.  Like- 
wise, the  appointed  Senator  craidonea 
what  he  terms  "the  minimum  busing  re- 
quired by  law." 

I  am  astounded  that  a  Senator  from 
Georgia,  even  one  not  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, would  endorse  forced  busing  of 
children,  whether  it  is.  to  quote  the  junior 
Senator,  "where  local  educaUonal  au- 
thorities find  it  to  be  desirable  in  the 
achievement  of  the  educational  goals  of 
their  community"  or  not. 

I  am  astounded,  also,  Mr.  Speaker  to 
have  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  even 
an  appointed  Member  of  the  other  body 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  say  that: 

What  the  situation  urgently  cries  out  for 
Is  leadership,  which  cannot  be  provided  In 
th"  Congress  or  In  the  courts. 

What  is  needed  is  leadership.  Mr 
Speaker,  but  not  by  those  who  try  to  pass 
the  buck  to  someone  else  by  stating  that 
•leadership  cannot  be  provided  by  the 
Congress."  of  which  the  appointed  Sena- 
tor is  a  Member.  Maybe  this  Senator,  not 
elected  by  the  people  he  represents,  is 
either  incapable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
such  leadership  and  would  rather  pass 
the  buck  by  calling  on  the  President  to 
overturn  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg— Swann 
case— which  authorized  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  children  against  the  will  of  both 
the  children  and  their  parents,  solely  be- 
cause of  the  race,  creed,  or  color  of  the 
children.  Even  an  8th  grade  civics 
student  knows  that  the  President  may 
not  overturn  a  Supreme  Court  decision. 
However,  that  civics  student  also  knows 
that  a  constitutional  amendment,  passed 
by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures,  will  do  it. 

An  even  more  startling  revelation 
which  clearly  points  out  that  Georgia's 
nonelected  Senator  is  in  favor  of  forced 
busing  is  when  the  junior  Senator  cries 
out  against  the  orders  of  the  President  to 
HEW  not  to  use  any  Federal  funds  for 
the  busing  of  students. 

On  page  31434  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  appointed  Senator  says: 

What  Is  worse  Is  the  proposal  (order  of 
President  Nixon  to  HEW)  to  cut  off  federal 
funds  for  busing  purposes. 

Gov.  Jimmy  Carter's  appointee  further 
said: 

He  (the  President)  cannot  stop  or  miti- 
gate court  and  HEW  busing  decrees  by  deny- 
ing federal  funds  for  the  busing  of  students. 
Denying  federal  funds  wUl  make  busing  more 
of  a  burden,  not  less. 

This  is  clearly  a  statement  in  favor  of 
using  Federal  funds  to  force  busing  and 
it  cannot  be  covered  up  in  a  smokescreen 
of  shimmering  platitudes  and  glittering 
generalities. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  while 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  states 
that  the  President  should  stop  busing,  he 
also  states  that  the  President  cannot 
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atop  the  courts  from  ordering  busing. 
This  is,  of  course,  partially  true.  If  the 
President,  refuses  to  allow  Federal  fimds 
to  be  used  for  busing,  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  court  decision  on  busing  will 
falter,  except  for  that  financed  by  local 
governments. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  means 
of  overturning  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  busing  is  by  a  constitutional 
amendment,  which  will  require  the  peo- 
ple's Senators  and  Congressmen  acting, 
working  for,  and  voting  for  Its  passage, 
because  the  President  cannot  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  overturn 
the  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  frustrating  to  me  to 
learn  that  we  have  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  who  condemns  the  President  for  or- 
dering the  cutoff  of  Federal  funds  for 
busing  purposes  and  in  the  very  same 
statement  says: 

The  President,  whUe  professing  to  oppoee 
the  busing  of  students,  does  nothing. 

It  is  frustrating  to  me  to  learn  that  the 
appointed  Senator,  in  a  statement  In  this 
same  speech,  says: 

I  call  on  the  President;  first  to  pubUcly  de- 
clare his  opliUon  that  busing  is  legaUy  re- 
quired. 

Regardless  of  the  court  order,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  even  ijermltted  by  a  clear 
reading  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  urge 
the  President  to  say  this,  not  what  the 
appointed  Senator  wants  the  President 
to  say. 

It  is  frustrating  to  me  to  find  that  a 
political  appointee,  serving  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  late,  great  Senator  Russell, 
says  that  "Confusion  seems  to  exist  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Pontlac,  Mich.," 
and  call  on  the  President  to  Issue  orders 
that  all  areas  of  the  Nation  be  treated 
the  same. 

Like  it  or  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
South  have  a  greater  problem  with 
school  desegregational,  because  we  have 
a  larger  black  population,  but  it  is  total 
demagoguery  to  overlook  orders  from 
President  Nixon  to  HEW  to  look  into 
other  sections  of  the  country  and  apply 
the  law  uniformly.  It  is  because  the 
President  is  insisting  on  uniformity  that 
we  hear  the  cries  from  San  Francisco, 
Pontiac,  and  Cinciimati. 

In  truth,  however,  other  sections  will 
never  approach  the  number  of  court  ac- 
tions we  have  seen  In  the  South,  because 
they  do  not  have  the  black  population 
that  we  have,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
support  the  forced  busing  of  children 
even  if  local,  sociologically  Inspired  edu- 
cators decree  It,  be  it  In  San  Francisco, 
Pontiac,  or  Augusta,  Ga. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  my 
State  do  cry  out  for  action.  They  want 
deeds,  not  words.  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  be  deceived  by  the  hjrpocrisy  of  this 
appointed  Member  of  the  other  body, 
who  in  one  Instance  states  that  busing 
"has  as  its  primary  purpose  achieve- 
ment of  racial  balsmce,"  and  then  im- 
mediately states  that  he  supports  busing 
if  ordered  locally.  Then  he  states  that 
the  President  should  provide  leadership 
against  busing,  and  then  cries  out  against 
the  President  for  cutting  off  Federal 
funds  for  busing.  Next  he  cries  out  tiiat 
the  situation  needs  leadership,  but  states 
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that  this  leadership  cannot  be  provided 
by  Congress,  of  which  he  is  a  Member. 
He  is,  in  effect,  stating,  "I  will  moan 
and  groan  'til  doomsdsky  and  accuse 
everyone  else,  including  the  President,  of 
Inaction,  but  I  refuse  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action  in  Congress  to  stop  busing." 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appointed 
Soiator  from  Georgia  states  that  the 
time  for  racial  discrimination  Is  past  In 
the  South.  I  agree  this  Is  passed,  and 
In  line  with  that,  aU  Georgians,  includ- 
ing the  appointed  Senator,  should  in- 
sist that  even  local  educators  with  a  hair- 
brained  scheme  of  forced  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  must  be  opposed, 
because  it  Is  discrimination  to  force  a 
child,  because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color, 
to  attend  a  particular  school,  whether  he 
is  white  or  black.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  lead- 
ership is  needed,  but  that  leadership  Is 
not  coming  from  Georgia's  appointed 
Member  of  the  other  body. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  has  24  times  more 
motion  picture  theaters  than  the  US.S  Jl. 
We  have  21  times  the  number  of  radio 
stations  and  30  times  the  number  of  TV 
stations.  American  radio  receiving  sets 
are  four  times  as  numerous  as  their  So- 
viet counterpart  and  television  receiving 
sets  are  15  times  as  common. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  END  THE  "HIGH- 
WAY ROBBERY"  AT  THE  TOLL 
BOOTH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  make  toll 
roads  on  the  Interstate  System  free. 
When  Congress  passed  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  it  recognized  the 
need  for  a  strong  system  of  national 
highways  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment and  assure  national  security.  Tlieir 
belief  that  free  roads  best  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest  was  shown  by  their  Insistence 
that  no  Federal  money  would  be  used  to 
construct  or  aid  toll  roads.  However,  the 
Interstate  System  is  not  really  free.  As 
far  too  many  motorists  know,  over  2,000 
miles  of  the  Interstate  System  consists  of 
toll  roads.  These  roads,  along  with  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  free  roads,  were  In- 
corporated into  the  system  to  lower  Its 
cost  and  to  prevent  needless  duplication 
of  highway  facilities.  Although  reim- 
bursement of  the  States  for  these  roads 
was  originally  planned,  no  action  has 
been  taken.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  is  to  remove  the  tolls 
from  all  highwajrs  which  are  a  part  of 
the  Interstate  System.  It  is  high  time  we 
ended  this  subtle  form  of  highway  rob- 
bery. 


For  the  past  50  years,  toll  roads  have 
been  judged  as  unfair  and  uneconomic 
by  almost  all  highway  authorities  when 
compared  with  free  roads.  Toll  roads 
make  for  double  taxation,  high  costs, 
and  stunted  development.  E^very  motorist 
In  the  United  States  pays  a  combination 
of  State  and  Federal  gasoline  taxes 
amounting  to  about  11  cents  per  gallon. 
Since  the  average  toll  charge  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  25  cents  per  gallon — as- 
suming that  an  automobile  gets  50  miles 
to  the  gallon — the  toll  road  user  pa}^  a 
total  equivalent  gasoline  tax  of  36  cents 
per  gallon.  He  pays  three  times  what 
others  pay  to  use  comparable  facilities. 
Since  1956,  the  users  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  have  paid  over  $300  million  in 
State  and  Federal  gasoline  taxes  In  ad- 
dition to  the  tolls  imposed  by  the  turn- 
pike authority. 

In  many  areas  the  toll  roads  become 
"toll  traps"  by  virtue  of  their  relationship 
to  the  Interstate  System.  A  good  example 
is  Interstate  Highway  95  near  Richmond, 
Va.  Local  ofiQcials  constructed  a  rela- 
tively short  tollway,  with  full  knowledge 
that  it  would  be  a  part  of  Interstate  High- 
way 95.  The  users  of  Interstate  Highway 
95  are  thus  forced  to  use  the  toll  facility. 
Local  authorities  are  able  to  realize 
revenues  which  will  undoubtedly  far  ex- 
ceed the  actual  cost  of  the  tollway.  Once 
again,  motorists  will  be  paying  several 
times  for  the  same  stretch  of  highway. 

Not  only  is  the  user  taxed  twice,  he  is 
taxed  too  much.  Toll  revenue  bonds  coh- 
stitute  an  ine£Qcient  way  of  financing  the 
construction  of  highways.  A  1967  report 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  stated 
that  the  financing  cost  differential  be- 
tween toll-revenue  bond  financing  and 
State-guaranteed  bond  financing  was 
about  1.5  times.  Therefore,  the  motorist 
is  forced  to  pay  an  exorbitant  user  tax, 
because  the  State  involved  refuses  to  use 
its  gasoline  tax  revenue  to  finance  Its 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  facility,  or 
because  the  State  does  not  have  suflBcient 
bonded  indebtedness  to  finance  the  proj- 
ect. 

Toll  road  costs — and  therefore,  the  cost 
to  the  motorist — are  further  raised  by  the 
enormous  costs  of  toll  collections.  The 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  spent  over  $4,- 
500,000  in  1968  to  collect  its  $56,036,057 
in  gross  revenues.  Therefore,  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  fares  the  motorist  pcdd  on  that 
facility  was  just  losed  to  collect  the  tolls 
and  not  to  pay  off  costs  of  constructing 
the  roads.  Although  8  percent  is  fairly 
high  by  toll  road  standards,  almost  all 
facilities  spend  over  3  percent  of  their 
revenues  in  the  process  of  toll  collec- 
tion. When  compared  with  the  approxi- 
mately 3  mills  out  of  every  dollar  spent  to 
collect  the  gasoline  tax,  the  cost  of  toll 
collection  is  some  10  times  higher.  This 
Is  just  another  unnecessary  tax  burden 
placed  on  the  toll  rotid  user. 

Probably,  the  worst  cost  of  toll  roads 
is  the  unestimatable  loss  in  economic  de- 
velopment. Toll  road  commissions  have 
a  primary  responsibility  to  their  bond- 
holders and  not  to  the  public  or  local 
interest.  They  are  simply  not  Interested 
in  the  local  driver,  because  the  cost  of 
collection  Is  abnormally  high  compared 
to  the  revenue  generated  for  local  traf- 
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flc.  Therefore,  few  local  sU^Js  are  i>ro- 
vlded  and  the  routes  are  not  laid  accord- 
ing to  local  needs.  The  Ohio  Tumnlke. 
for  example,  has  only  15  stops  along  Its 
241 -mile  route.  A  free  highway  through 
the  same  area  would  certainly  have  more 
interehanges,  thereby  vastly  increasing 
the  benefits  of  the  road  to  the  citizens  of 
Ohio.  A  free  facility  would  do  much  more 
to  promote  economic  development 
especially  in  rural  areas. 

Most  toll  facilities  would  not  even  per- 
mit other  roads  be  built  near  them  to 
promote  local  development.  These  facili- 
ties usually  have  an  exclusive  right-of- 
way  over  their  particular  route.  Since  a 
road  which  might  contribute  to  local  de- 
velopment might  also  compete  with  the 
toll  facility,  it  Is  blocked  by  the  toll  au- 
thority. Local  needs  are  sacrificed  to  pre- 
serve the  mraiopoly  power  of  the  toll 
facility. 

The  worst  feature  of  toll  roads  Is  that 
they    almost   never   become   free.    The 
monopoly  situaUon  that  most  toll  faclli- 
Ues  work  to  preserve,  makes  for  ab- 
normally heavy  traffic  loads  necessitat- 
ing higher  maintenance  costs  and  new 
construction.  The  higher  financing  and 
revenue  coUecUon  costs  associated  with 
toll  facilities  raises  the  amount  of  new 
revenue  needed  even  further.  As  of  1967 
the    Pennsylvania   Turnpike    with    im- 
provements cost  $541,747,933  to  build  but 
with  over  $751,000,000  already  paid  in 
tolls  by  the  pubUc.  no  end  or  reduction  of 
tolls  is  in  sight. 

However,  even  if  enough  revenue 
comes  in  to  pay  off  the  bonds,  the  facility 
does  not  become  free.  The  responsible 
authority  will  pool  the  revenue  from  this 
facility  with  other  facilities  such  as  air- 
ports, skyscrapers,  bridges,  and  ports. 
The  motorist  ends  up  paying  for  facilities 
that  he  may  never  use.  Otherwise,  the 
State  will  probably  use  the  facility  as  a 
general  revenue  source.  Therefore  part 
of  the  State's  tax  burden  is  shifted  onto 
a  small  group  of  motorists,  many  of 
whom,  do  not  even  live  in  that  State. 
Left  to  their  own  devices,  the  toll  au- 
thorities will  never  free  their  facilities. 

While  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  possi- 
bly free  all  toU  facilities  in  the  United 
States.  I  do  feel  strongly  that  the  Inter- 
state System  must  be  totally  toll  free. 
Therefore,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
which  would  reimburse  the  States  for  the 
toll  roads  incorporated  into  the  Inter- 
state System  provided  that  these  facili- 
ties be  made  entirely  toll  free  by  the 
time  the  Interstate  System  is  completed 
In  1977.  A  completely  free  Interstate  Sys- 
tem could,  as  its  founders  planned,  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  well-being  of  all 
segments  of  American  society. 

The  first  part  of  my  bill  would  make 
it  the  sense  of  Congress  that^- 

^^  portions  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
t««»t«  and  Defense  Highways  be  free  from 
toUs  by  the  time  the  Kurt  segment  of  that 
System  Is  completed  m  19T7. 
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This  clear  expression  of  congressional 
sentiment  would  serve  notice  that  public 
opinion  is  squarely  behind  the  movement 
to  free  the  Interstate  System. 

The  second  part  of  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  mechanism  to  reimburse  the 
States  for  their  toll  facilities  incorpo- 
rated mto  the  Interstate  System.  Upon 


applicatlMi  by  the  State  involved  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  be 
authorized  to  pay,  out  of  highway  trust 
funds,  90  percent  trf  the  depreciated 
original  construction  costs  plus  the  cost 
of  aU  improvements  of  the  facility  minus 
the  principal  already  paid  on  Its  bonded 
Indebtedness  provided  that  the  facility 
be  freed  by  July  1.  1977.  The  term  con- 
struction costs  would  include  costs  unique 
to  toll  facilities  such  as  toll  plazas  and 
tollgates  and  also  the  cost  of  any  im- 
provements or  extensions  to  the  facility 
The  States  would  pay  the  remaining  10 
percent  as  is  done  now  imder  the  Inter- 
state program.  Any  other  costs  of  retir- 
ing the  bonds  would  be  borne  by  the 
States.  Conversion  costs  such  as  the  cost 
of  removing  toll  plazas  would  also  be  ocdd 
by  the  States. 

Unfortunately,  some  States  might  not 
want  to  give  up  a  profitable  facility  even 
though  It  might  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est. They  would  prefer  to  overtax  the  mo- 
torist rather  than  pay  to  maintain  the 
facility.  Therefore,  my  bill  would  pen- 
alize any  State  not  freeing  Its  toll  faciU- 
ties  on  the  Interstate  System  by  deduct- 
ing from  the  State's  highway  trust  fund 
allocaUon,  the  estimated  amount  of  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax  paid  by  the  users  of  the 
facihty  since  1956.  At  4  cents  per  gallon 
this  charge  would  be  considerable.  Using 
tm   mileage   figures   given   me   by   the 
Pennsylvania   Turnpike   Authority   and 
assuming  that  passenger  cars  average  15 
miles  to  the  gaUon  and  commercial  vehi- 
cles average  5  miles  to  the  gallon  I  have 
estimated  that  the  penalty  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $115  mUlion  for  the  period 
1956-70.  Smce  the  penalty  for  1970  alone 
would  come  to  $9,178,642.48.  we  could  ex- 
pect that  the  penalty  would  amount  to 
roughly  $10  million  per  year  in  the  fu- 
ture.   This    penalty    would    be    strong 
enough  to  induce  most  States   to  free 
their  faculties.  Furthermore  it  would  dis- 
courage other  States  from  attempting  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  unfair  double  tax- 
ation. 

Some  have  argued  that  costs  of  reim- 
bursement would  be  too  high.  In  1967  the 

Fo"«^"„?^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^s  put  the  cost  at 
$2.9  billion.  Although  these  costs  seem 
high,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
funds  would  come  from  the  highway 
trust  fund.  Since  the  money  would  come 
from  existing  user  taxes,  reimburswnent 
would  impose  no  new  burden  on  the  mo- 
torist. Instead,  it  would  relieve  him  of 
paying  the  infiated  costs  that  toll  road<; 
have  imposed  on  him. 

The  cost  of  reimbursement  looks  even 
smaller  when  compared  to  the  economic 
benefits  it  would  bring.  Free  roads  would 
stimulate  business  and  trade  in  any  re- 
pon  now  constrained  by  a  toU  road  sys- 
tem. At  a  time  when  we  are  searching  for 
ways  to  promote  national  and  especially 
rural  economic  development,  my  pro- 
posal to  completely  free  the  Interstate 
cannot  and  should  not  be  ignored  We 
™"^f.yi^°'"0'^ly  pursue  what  I  refer  to  as 
the  fifth  freedom."  By  this  I  mean  the 
freedom  of  movement  of  men  and  goods, 
•nils  bUl  would  greatly  advance  this 
■fifth  freedom." 

I  must  at  this  point,  add  a  footnote  to 
indicate  that  I  certainly  do  not  feel  that 


my  bill  constitutes  the  only  possible  term, 
for  solving  this  problem.  Any  suggestl^ 
comments,  or  criticisms  will  be  most  wrt ' 
come  as  will  any  alternative  solution 
The  language  which  this  particular  bS 
contains  is  offered  primarily  as  a  vehld« 
for  stunulating  debate,  and  hopefully  m- 
tion  on  this  problem.  ' 

H.R.   10731 
A  bm  to  amend  title  23  of  the  TTnlted  8Ut« 
Code  relating  to  highways  to  pro«de  iSS 
aU  sections  of  the  officially  designated  N« 
Uonal   System  of  Interatlte  an'd  ^J^ 
mghways  shall  become  toll  free  for  puw^ 

Be   it  enacted   by   the   Senate  and  Bou*e 

Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  cSan 
ter   1   of  title  23  of  United  States  cS^^ta 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  Lc 

Sec.  2  '5  143  Reimbtirsement  for  free  and 
toll  roads  incorporated  Into  the  Na^.o^ 
Sys  em  of  Interstate  and  Defease  Highwa^ 

jai  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  all 
portions  of  the  National  System  oTlnt««tate 
and  Defense  Highways  be  free  from  S  b1 
the  time  the  last  segment  of  that  System 
is  completed  In  1977.  oysiem 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  equitable  reim- 
bursement each  State  having  any  portion 
of  a  ton  or  free  highway,  bridge  or^tu^e^ 
incorporated  Into  the  Interstate  System^d 
deslgna  ed  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System 

receive    artW    '•,  '''^-  ^^^"  "^  entltl^  S 
receive    additional    amounts    of    Pederal-ald 
funds,  such  funds  shall  be  available  for  « 
rv"the"itat'"'  '"  '"^^^  °^"gatloS''.ncu'rr';^ 
nf  .^     a     *^.  P"'^"*"^  to  Subsection  (h)  (1) 

be  ui'd  to  "■  "?'■  ■•^'»*'°'"g  ^unds  shal 
Th^^;  1°  complete  the  construction  of 
the  Interstate  System  within  said  State 
fr."LV  "^^t  reimbursed  amounts  authorized 
trc^\l^''t"'^'^  "y  ^^^  S^**«  shall  be  paid 
IhT  ^^P^^"""!  Highway  Trust  Fund  and 
sha  be  distributed  In  accordance  with  this 
Section  and  apportioned  by  the  Secretarv  at 

l^X'^T  """-  '^*'  ^^K"'"  ««<=«'  Pederal'-afd 
h  ghuay  apportionments  are  made  to  the 
States    and    shall    be    made    In    four   equaJ 

flscaryear.''""""'"*"  '^^"'"^  ^"'^^  ^^«  ^^'* 

of  rplL>f*^"  ^°'  determining  the  amount 
rltl^  ?  ."Tv,'"*"^  °"  *°"  facilities  Incorpo- 
rated Into  the  Interstate  System 

The  Secretary  shall  deliver  to  Congress  by 
January  12,  1973  an  estimate  of  the  June  30 

vnLln  .^'^fi*'***  ''^'"^  °^  ^'^^  facility  in- 
vol ved  based  on  original  construction  costs 
plus  the  costs  of  all  subsequent  Improve- 
ment* minus  the  amount  of  the  total  prin- 
cipal paid  on  the  bonded  Indebtedness  of 
the  facility  as  of  June  30.  1977.  and  the  cost 
shall  include  toll  plazas,  toll  gates  and  other 
necessary  appurtenances  necessary  for  the 
collection  of  tolls.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
depreciated  value  the  Secretarv  shall  consult 
with  the  agency  or  authority  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  facility. 

••(ei  Basis  for  determining  the  amount  of 
reimbursement  on  free  facilities  Incorporated 
Into  the  Interstate  System. 

The  Secretary  shall  deliver  to  Congress  by 
January  12.  1973.  a  June  30.  1977.  depreciated 
value  of  each  facility  involved  based  on  orig- 
inal construction  costs  plus  the  costs  of  all 
subsequent  Improvements  which  shall  be 
based  on  the  non-Federal-ald  financing  of  the 
project,  with  the  depreciation  factors  for  the 
various  components  of  the  facUltv  that  are 
used  by  the  Secretary  being  developed  In  con- 
sultation with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments Involved. 

"(f)  Each  State  in  which  a  toll  facility  Is 
designated  as  part  of  the  Interstate  System 
and  wishes  to  claim  reimbursement  and/or 
each  State  that  wishes  to  claim  reimburse- 
ment for  any  free  facility  Incorporated  Into 
the  Interstate  System   shall   make  such   an 
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application  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
June  30,  1073. 

"(g)  Any  Stat«  electing  not  to  eliminate 
tolls  from  Its  toU  facUitlee  incorporated  Into 
the  Interstate  System  sbaU  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  by  having  Its  regular  Federal-aid 
highway  apportionments  decreased  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  estimated  revenue  paid 
Into  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Funds  by 
the  users  on  the  toll  facilities  from  July  1. 
1956,  through  June  30,  1977,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  such  penalties  shall  be 
made  in  four  equal  annual  deductions  start- 
ing with  the  1974  fiscal  year. 

"(h)  The  amount  of  reimbursement  made 
to  a  State  shall  be  made  in  four  equal  annual 
payments  starting  with  the  1074  fiscal  year 
and  shall  be  based  on  the  foUowing : 

"(1)  ToU  faculties.  The  amount  of  reim- 
bursement due  a  State  ahaU  be  00  percent  of 
the  net  amount  determined  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  and  shall  be  the  June  30, 
1977,  depreciated  value  of  the  toll  facility 
based  upon  the  original  construction  coet, 
including  toll  plazas,  toll  gates,  and  other 
necesary  appurtenances  for  the  collection  of 
tolls  plus  the  cost  of  aU  subsequent  improve- 
ments minus  the  total  amount  of  principal 
paid  on  the  bonded  Indebtedness  of  the  fa- 
cility as  of  June  30,  1977,  and  the  State  shaU 
be  responsible  at  its  own  expense  for  the  re- 
moval of  such  toll  gates,  toll  plazas,  and  other 
appurtenances,  and  for  making  necessary  res- 
toration or  readjustment  to  the  highway  be- 
cause of  such  removal.  Any  State  accepting 
reimbursement  shall  make  a  suitable  com- 
mitment to  the  Secretary  that  the  collection 
of  tolls  on  the  faculty  will  be  discontinued 
not  later  than  July  1,  1977. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  reimbtirsement  to  a 
State  on  free  faculties  incorporated  into  the 
Interstate  System  shall  be  00  percent  of  the 
net  amount  as  determined  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  and  shall  be  based  on  the 
June  30,  1977.  depreciated  value  of  the  non- 
Federal  costs  of  the  facilities  based  on  the 
original  construction  costs  of  the  facility  plus 
the  cost  of  all  subsequent  improvements. 


WISCONSIN  LEGISLATURE  SUP- 
PORTS SPORTS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AspiN)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  insert  in  the  Record  today  a  copy  of  a 
joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  in  support  of  my  bill,  co- 
sponsored  by  33  Members  of  the  House, 
to  ban  sports  events  from  being  shown 
on  closed-circuit  television.  This  legisla- 
tion, by  banning  all  sports  events  from 
closed-circuit  television,  would  force 
promoters  to  turn  to  home  TV  and  radio 
for  the  broadcasts  of  their  sports  events. 
Only  where  a  television  network  or  sta- 
tion did  not  want  to  broadcast  an  event 
could  it  then  be  shown  on  closed-circuit 
television. 

I  want  to  thank  both  houses  of  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  for  their  joint  ef- 
fort; this  is  the  kind  of  support  that  we 
need  to  get  Congress  to  act. 

The  next  question,  however,  is  whether 
Congress  will  be  as  responsive  to  the  rule 
of  the  majority  on  this  issue  as  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  has  been. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  is  primarily  preventive  legislation 
which  would  serve  to  keep  sports  events 
such  as  the  Super  Bowl,  the  Olympics 


and  the  World  Series  on  free  home  TV, 
where  the  vast  majority  of  sporting  pub- 
lic could  view  them.  The  bill  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  banning  any  future 
championship  boxing  matches  from 
closed-circuit  TV.  thus  forcing  pro- 
moters to  turn  to  home  TV  for  their 
broadcasts.  I  believe  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  Congress  act  now  to  reg- 
ulate the  production  of  sports  over  the 
public  media  before  the  vested  Interests 
behind  closed-circuit  TV  become  over- 
powering. 

The  joint  resolution  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  follows: 

Joint  Resolution 
Enrolled  Joint  resolution  requesting  congress 
to  enact  federal  legislation  prohibiting 
promoters  of  closed  circuit  television  and 
radio  broadcasts  which  cover  sporting 
events  from  barring  public  broadcasting 
networks  from  broadcasting  the  sporting 
event.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  68,  State 
of  Wisconsin 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring, That  promoters  of  closed  circuit 
television  and  radio  broadcasts  which  cover 
spcH-tlng  events  be  prohibited  by  federal 
legislation  from  barring  public  broadcasting 
networks  from  broadcasting  the  sporting 
event;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  re- 
solution be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  house  of  representatives  and  to  each 
member  of  congress  from  Wisconsin. 
Attest: 

Wn-LiAM  p.  NUOINT, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Thomas  P.  Fox. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


THE  GARWIN  SST  REPORT:    A  $425 
MILLION   MISUNDERSTANDING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss>  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
month  ago.  on  August  17,  the  administra- 
tion finally  released  the  long-suppressed 
Garwin  report  on  the  SST.  This  report, 
dated  March  30,  1969,  rejects  nearly 
every  one  of  the  arguments  the  admin- 
istration later  used  to  try  to  justify  the 
SST  program,  and  it  recommended  that 
the  program  be  terminated  immediately. 

Lest  it  be  supposed  that  the  admiii- 
istration's  decision  to  release  the  report 
was  prompted  by  some  spontaneous  urge 
to  begin  adhering  to  President  Nixon's 
campaign  pledge  that  there  would  be  a 
"free  flow  of  information'  to  the  public 
in  his  administration,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  administration  was  being  sued 
for  the  report  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  ordered  to  stand  and  deliver  by 
the  courts. 

In  his  letter  transmitting  the  report, 
defendant  Edward  E.  Da\id,  Director  of 
the  President's  Offlce  of  Science  and 
Technology,  said  the  report  was  being  re- 
leased to  "dispel  misconceptions,"  and  he 
was  at  pains  to  try  to  see  that  there  would 
be  no  "misunderstanding"  about  the  re- 
port. I  suggest  that  the  biggest  and  most 
expensive  "misunderstanding"  about  the 


Garwin  report  was  the  administration's 
own.  If  they  had  imderstood  and  heeded 
the  soimd  advice  in  the  Garwin  report, 
the  SST  program  would  have  been  ended 
in  early  1969  with  only  $524  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  wasted  on  it.  As  It 
turned  out.  the  administration  pushed 
recklessly  ahead  with  the  project,  wast- 
ing an  additional  $425  million  before 
Congress  wisely  brought  it  to  a  halt 
2  years  later,  in  March  1971.  The  tab  for 
the  administration's  wrongheadednesft 
thus  comes  to  $425  million — a  pretty  ex- 
pensive misunderstanding. 

As  a  footnote  for  students  of  the 
credibility  gap,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  Initial  April  3,  1970,  letter  from  the 
White  House  denying  my  request  for  the 
Garwin  report  characterized  it  as  "draft 
material"  and  "not  finalized."  This 
should  be  compared  with  the  Garwin  re- 
port's official  title:  "Pinal  Report  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Supersonic  Transport  Review 
Committee."  In  addition,  the  letter, 
signed  by  then  OST  Director  Lee  A. 
DuBridge,  says  that — 

It  would  be  unfortunate  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  material  developed  in 
this  office  was  "highly  critical"  of  the  SST 
program. 

I  leave  the  decision  on  that  to  readers 
of  the  report,  a  copy  of  which  follows.  I 
include  also  Dr.  David's  transmittal 
letter  to  attorney  Peter  Koff,  and  Dr 
DuBridge's  April  3. 1970,  letter  to  me: 
Office   op   Scienck  and   Tkchnologt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  3,  1970. 
Hon.  Henby  S.  Reuss. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Congresskan  Reuss:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  25.  1970,  in  which  you 
request  material  on  the  SST  prepared  by 
a  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Garwin. 

As  you  know,  the  President  established  an 
interagency  committee  In  February  1969, 
chaired  by  Under  Secretary-  of  Transportation 
James  Beggs,  to  review  the  SST  program.  I 
participated  In  this  review  and  submitted  a 
report  and  several  memoranda  to  the  com- 
mittee which  are  now  part  of  the  public 
record.  The  additional  material  you  have 
cited  was  prepared  in  response  to  a  personal 
request  by  the  President  for  an  independent 
assessment  by  my  office  of  various  aspects  of 
the  SST  program.  To  assist  me  in  this  task. 
I  convened  an  ad  hoc  panel  under  Dr.  Richard 
L.  Garwin.  This  group  submitted  draft  ma- 
terial which  was  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent, together  with  my  personal  views  on  the 
SST  program.  The  document  In  question  was 
not  finalized  and  was  used  as  part  of  a  direct 
Input  to  the  President. 

I  should  point  out  that,  at  the  time  these 
studies  were  conducted,  prototypes  of  both 
the  Concorde  and  the  Soviet  TU-144  had 
conducted  highly  successful  flight  tests,  ana 
In  the  study  it  was  assumed  that  they  would 
evolve  toward  production  aircraft  suitable 
for  commercial  use.  In  the  case  of  the  Con- 
corde, there  was  some  doubt  about  Its  prcflt- 
ablllty  to  the  airlines,  particularly  if  non-stop 
trans-Atlantic  flights  would  require  reduc- 
tion In  the  total  payload  to  ensure  adequate 
performance  margins. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  to  leave  the  Im- 
pression that  the  material  developed  In  this 
office  was  "highly  critical"  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram. I  balieve  the  ad  hoc  panel  carried  out 
a  fair  and  objective  evaluation,  which,  how- 
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ever,  required  subjective  Judgments  to  be 
made  in  »  number  of  areas  on  the  basis  ol 
Incomplete  or  fragmentary  data  then  avail- 
able. Slightly  different  Interpretation  of  this 
data  could  have  resxilted  in  a  different  set  o! 
conclusions.  This  uncertainty  was  communi- 
cated to  the  President,  who,  I  am  certain, 
considered  and  weighed  a  large  number  of 
factors  In  the  process  of  arriving  at  his  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  prototype  development. 
I  hopte  these  conunents  will  be  of  assistance 
to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Les  a.  DuBridce, 

Director. 

Ojticc  op  Science  and  Tkchnology. 

Washington,  DC,  August  17,  1971. 
Mr.  Prrea  L.  Koff, 
Law  Department 
City  Hall.  Boston.  Mass. 

Dear  Ms.  Korr:  Enclosed  for  transmittal 
to  your  clients,  Messrs.  Gary  A.  Soucie  and 
W.  Uoyd  Tupling,  Is  a  copy  of  the  "Pinal  Re- 
port of  the  Ad  Hoc  Supersonic  Transport  Re- 
view Committee".  In  the  suit  Soucie  v.  DarHd, 
which  names  myself  and  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  as  defendants,  you  have 
sought  to  obtain  the  release  of  this  report 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  Our  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest will  moot  any  further  litigation.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  motion  to  dismiss  is  being  filed 
by  the  government  in  the  District  Court. 

Our  action  in  this  regard  has  been 
prompted  by  continued  public  interest  and 
certain  impressions  which  have  arisen  depict- 
ing the  government  as  attempting  to  con- 
ceal hitherto  undisclosed  factual  data  on  the 
S8T  program  To  dispel  any  further  miscon- 
ceptions that  might  result  from  continued 
litigation .  we  are  releasing  the  report  at  this 
time 

In  connection  with  its  release,  I  would 
like  to  place  the  report  in  proper  perspective 
so  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  Its  role  in  the  formulation  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's position  on  the  98T  program. 
The  report  was  one  part  of  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  program  in  early  1989.  Other  re- 
views recommended  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram In  contrast  to  one  recommendation  of 
this  report.  After  studying  all  the  factors  in- 
volved, on  September  23.  1989,  President  Nix- 
on formally  announced  a  go-ahead  on  the 
program. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  report  were,  ol 
course,  those  of  the  committee  members, 
presented  to  aid  in  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess. In  releasing  the  report,  we  do  not  imply 
that  those  views  are  supported  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sincerely. 

Edwakd  E.  David,  Jr.. 

XMrecfor. 

Pinal  RspoaT  op  the  Ad  Hoc  SxrPEasONic 
Transpobt  Review  Committee  op  the  Of- 
ncE  or  Science  and  Technoloct,  Makch 
30,  1969 

I.    INTRODtrcnoN 

The  tJ  S.  Government  is  currently  engaged 
In  a  development  program  for  the  design, 
development,  fabrication,  aasembly,  and  100- 
hour  flight  test  of  two  identical  prototype 
supersonic  transport  aircraft.  According  to 
the  Contract  and  its  important  Modification 
15.  "the  prototype  airplane  shall  constitute 
the  basis  without  construction  of  any  In- 
termediate models,  for  a  safe  and  economi- 
cally profitable  production  version  of  the 
8ST."  Further,  by  January  15.  1969.  the  con- 
tractor shall  submit  to  the  Government,  "a 
completely  integrated  design.  fvQly  substan- 
tiated by  physical  teats  and  detailed  engi- 
neering analyses,  as  dlstlnguiahed  from  esti- 
mates, approximations,  or  parametric  de- 
signs. .  .  .  The  design  will  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily demonstrate,  in  the  Judfpnent  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  FAA,  that  a  prototype 
airplane  manufactured  in  accordance  with 


such  design  will  meet  the  criteria  and  re- 
quirements for  the  prototype  airplane  speci- 
fied in  Exhibit  A,  Part  I.  Sectlcm  D"  [of  the 
contract). 

In  order  to  help  guide  a  tI.S.  Government 
decision  among  the  i>oe8lble  sources  of  ac- 
tion, the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  submits  this  re- 
port, the  result  of  eight  full  days  o*  Inten- 
sive deliberations.*  including  briefings  from 
General  Electric  and  Boeing,  as  well  as  a 
visit  to  Boeing. 

n.    POSSIBLE    ACTIONS    BKSAaDIMO    THE 
DEVELOPMENT    CONTaACT 

As  Of  April  1,  1969,  the  Government  will 
have  open  to  It  the  following  Important 
choices: 

1 .  To  continue  the  development  program  as 
contratced,  with  a  90%-10%  ooet  sharing  up 
to  the  ooet  over-run  point  of  ^gog  million 
(total  of  the  current  phase  for  Boeing  and 
General  Electric  Company) .  and  with  a  75%- 
26%  cost-sharing  beyond  that  (for  a  total 
PAA -estimated  Phase  HI  cost  of  $1.14  bil- 
lion ) , 

2.  To  terminate  "tor  default"  the  contract 
with  Boeing  before  AprU  15,  1969,  thus  re- 
couping some  $47  million  which  would  be 
lost  If  the  contract  were  terminated  "for 
convenience"  at  after  that  date, 

3.  To  terminate  the  contract  before  April 
15  "for  convenience,"  having  obligated  a  total 
of  $481  million,  and  with  a  further  expendi- 
ture of  about  $40  million  required, 

4.  Without  terminating  the  contract,  to 
negotiate  a  further  modification  of  the  con- 
tract in  order  to  lead  to  a  prototype  program 
m  some  way  more  desirable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Termination  for  default 
There  are  substantial  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  Government  could  terminate  the 
contract  "for  default."  These  grounds  are  of 
three  types: 

1.  The  fixed-sweep  prototype,  as  proposed, 
will  have  take-off  and  landing  runs  some 
50%  longer,  take-off  and  landing  speeds  very 
substantially  higher,  and  other  character- 
istics deficient  with  respect  to  the  prototype 
required  under  the  contract. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  Individual  deficien- 
cies as  exemplified  above,  the  philosophy  of 
the  contract  may  be  Judged  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed. According  to  Modification  15,  the  con- 
tractor must  demonstrate  a  high -assurance 
program  to  actually  develop  the  prototype, 
but  serious  unresolved  questions  remain,  and 
in  many  ways  the  design  is  not  fully  sub- 
stantiated as  required  by  the  contract. 

3.  It  may  be  Judged  that  the  contractor 
has  not  demonstrated  that  the  production 
airplane  which  follows  from  the  prototype 
will  be  a  "safe,  economical  .  .  ."  commercial 
supersonic  transport. 

We  cannot  Judge  the  legal  question  of  de- 
fault, but  it  is  a  matter  of  urgency  that  ma- 
terial supporting  such  a  Judgment  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

ni.    ALTEaNATE    PKOGBAMS 

Aside  from  the  formal  question  of  the  con- 
tract, there  arises  the  problem  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's goals  In  this  matter.  As  we  see 
It,  the  Government  might  proceed  with  pro- 
grams of  various  types. 

1.  The  Government  could  continue  Its  sup- 
port of  the  development  program,  with  con- 
current or  decoupled  production,  but  aban- 
doning the  philosophy  that  the  program  be 
of  low  rtsk  and  recognizing  the  high  prob- 
ability that  government  support  will  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  $3.5  bUllon  to  $6.5  bil- 
lion of  capital  necessary  for  a  production 
program.  Thus  the  Government  could  ex- 
pllclty  recognize  that  an  all-private  program 
to  lead  from  the  present  prototype  develop- 
ment to  an  economically  viable  aircraft  is 
unlikely  of  success,  and  the  Government 
could  continue  notwithstanding. 

'  We  have  had  briefings  or  discussions  from 
those  individuals  listed  in  the  Appendix. 


2.  The  government  could  proceed  with  a 
prototype  program  only,  well  decoupled  from 
a  production  program,  and  make  the  ex- 
plicit statement  that  It  would  not  be  In- 
volved in  any  way  In  the  financing  of  the 
production  program.  In  this  way  the  Gov- 
ernmenfs  Investment  could  perhaps  be  lim- 
ited to  some  92  billion  without  commitment 
of  national  pride  and  without  labored  and 
overdrawn  argximents  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  Government's  participation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Government  could  support 
large-scale  experiments  properly  designed  to 
test  the  influence  of  the  factors  on  which 
the  demand  is  based.  In  this  case,  the  gov- 
ernment might  propose  that  funding  ar- 
rangements be  modified  to  eliminate  the 
provision  for  recovery  of  government  invest- 
ment, but  with  greater  participation  by  the 
industry  (Boeing  and  General  Electric)  dur- 
ing the  prototype  development  phase. 

3.  The  production  aircraft  could  delib- 
erately be  accepted  as  one  of  significantly 
shorter  range  or  smaller  payload  than  spec- 
ified in  the  present  contract,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment could  count  on  eventual  growth  of 
the  engine  in  order  to  produce  an  economi- 
cally viable  aircraft.  This  might  require  ex- 
plicit subsidy  during  production  and 
probably  during  operation,  until  a  second- 
generation  aircraft  were  introduced. 

4.  Finally,  the  Government  could  terminate 
the  contract  now,  whether  or  default  or  for 
convenience,  announcing  that  the  reasons 
advanced  for  the  progrsun  have  been  found 
wanting,  that  likelihood  of  return  of  the 
Government's  money  is  not  high,  and  that 
many  technological  goals  have  alreauly  been 
achieved,  with  further  work  on  the  program 
benefiting  largely  the  supersonic  transport 
and  not  the  Government  Treasury,  nor  tech- 
nology in  general,  nor  with  considerable  like- 
lihood the  balance  of  payments. 

rv.     CONSEQUTNCES     OP     NOT     PROCZXDtNG     WTTH 
THE  U.S.  SST 

Among  airlines  and  informed  individuals 
there  Is  widespread  agreement  that  there 
is  no  economic  reason  lor  proceeding  with 
the  U.S.  SST  in  the  absence  of  a  commercial- 
ly profitable  advanced  Concorde  or  TD-144. 
U.S.  airlines  can  fiy  the  Concorde  competi- 
tively against  foreign  carriers,  and  any  con- 
sequences of  the  absence  of  a  VS.  SST  must 
then  be  sought  In  the  detrimental  effects  on 
the  U.S.  aviation  Indiistry  (Boeing  Aircraft 
Corporation  in  particular)  or  in  the  effects 
on  balance  of  payments.  There  seems  to  be 
an  assured  market  for  Boeing  747's  and  for 
continuously  Improved  subsonic  aircraft, 
thus  contributing  to  the  health  of  Boeing 
and  to  the  balance  of  payments  In  much  the 
same  way  as  (and  largely  in  competition 
with )  a  successful  SST. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  terminating  the 
SST  program  might  be  sought  in  the  dis- 
location of  those  currently  engaged  in  the 
progrEun  and  in  the  "loss  of  aviation  leader- 
ship." At  present  Boeing  Is  spending  at  a 
rate  approximately  $5.6  million  per  month, 
and  the  2100  people  on  the  program  could 
well  be  used  to  strengthen  the  Commercial 
Airplane  Division  at  Boeing  and  to  Improve 
Boeing's  position  as  bidder  on  certain  mili- 
tary airplane  contracts.  Further,  there  are 
other  aspects  to  "leadership  in  aviation"  than 
the  fiying  of  profitable  or  unprofitable  super- 
sonic transports.  As  Indicated  elsewhere,  the 
U.S.  already  has  the  technological  leadership 
in  the  form  of  the  Mach  3  cruise  SR-71,  and 
we  look  forward  to  leadership  in  making  re- 
liable, rapid,  and  efficient  air  transport  avail- 
able to  more  and  more  of  ova  people. 

In  any  decision  concerned  with  uncer- 
tainty. It  Is  desirable  to  understand  the  max- 
imum poaslble  exposure.  The  extreme  condi- 
tion through,  say,  1990  with  a  successful 
Concorde  and  no  U.S.  action  appears  (ac- 
cording to  analyses  done  for  the  PAA)  to  In- 
volve U.S.  airlines  buying  and  operating  per- 
haps 230  total  Concordes  at  a  purchase  prica 
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of  some  $20  million  each.  Since  this  pos- 
sibility is  not  a  critically  severe  threat  to 
our  national  Interests  or  well-being,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  SST  program  decision  can  be 
taken  on  the  basis  of  expected  value  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  a  neoeahary  hedge  against  di- 
saster. 

v.    FINDINGS 

Finding  1.  Technical  riik 
We  are  quite  confidenit  that  a  protoitTpe, 
Mach  2.7.  636,000  pound  aircraft  can  be  built 
ftnd  flown  by  the  OQn<tracit<»'.  We  believe  It 
highly  unlikely  th«t  this  goal  can  be  achieved 
by  March  31,  1972,  with  a  prototype  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  adequately  demcoatrate  the 
payload  and  to  serve,  with  only  100  hours 
flight  test,  aa  the  foundation  of  a  safe,  prof- 
itable, economical  production  supersonic 
tranfiport.  Specific  Items  of  the  program  are 
of  high  risk — funong  them  the  noise  specifica- 
tions, the  TT^^nt/thing  of  the  engine  Inlet  to  the 
airframe  as  well  as  the  engine  to  Its  Inlet, 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  landing  gear.  M(X« 
important  and  more  fundamental  is  the  fact 
that  the  estimated  aoslgn  payload  constitutes 
only  7%  of  the  aircraft  gross  weight,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  realized  12-30%  for  a  sub- 
sonic oommercdal  transport  of  longer  range. 
Our  accuracy  of  design  of  structure,  and  our 
ability  to  calculate  fuel  consumption  and 
adequate  fuel  reserves  is  not  such  as  to  In- 
sure that  the  payload  will  exceed  2%,  which 
would  have  disastrous  effects  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  aircraft,  although  such  an  air- 
craft could  Indeed  fly  and  even  fiy  across  the 
ocean  with  greatly  reduced  passeager  load. 
In  short,  this  Is  a  very  sensitive  airplane,  and 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  prototype  would 
demonstrate  a  payload-range  oomUnaAlon 
considerably  smaller  than  that  estimated. 

finding  2.  Timing  of  the  production  program 
We  find  K  highly  unrealistic  to  expect  to 
obtain  all-private  financing  for  the  produc- 
tion aircraft  before  the  prototype  aircraft  has 
been  flown  and  extensively  modified  as  re- 
quired. We  believe  that  a  decision  to  go  to 
production  should  not  be  made  sooner  than 
about  a  year  after  the  first  flight  of  the  proto- 
type, which  Itself  might  be  delayed  until  De- 
cember 1973.  Production  dedalona  might  well 
not  be  taken  until  197S,  and  the  cmmvardal 
SST  might  then  appear  In  1981.  We  find  that 
the  risks  associated  with  the  accelerated  time 
scale  Of  the  existing  program  are  unaccepta- 
ble for  a  commercial  venture. 

Finding  3.  Market  demand  for  SST 
Just  as  the  performance  of  the  aircraft  is 
so  highly  leveraged  by  Its  payload,  and  the 
accuracy  of  our  design  methods  la  Inadaquata 
to  determine  this  payload  to  within  60%,  so 
the  demand  side  of  the  question  as  to  the 
commercial  viability  of  a  supersonic  traoa- 
port  is  equally  uncertain.  Demand  has  been 
estimated  from  the  projected  growth  of  air 
travel,  the  Increase  of  incomes  in  the  relevant 
period,  the  estimate  that  a  travsler  values 
his  time  at  1.6  times  his  hourly  earnings  rate, 
and  a  supersonic  stimulation  of  travel  (trips, 
for  Instance  for  btislness  reasoos,  which 
would  otherwise  not  have  been  made)  of 
40%.  "meee  facton  ar«  all  highly  Important 
in  the  estimate  ot  a  successful  program. 

The  sonic  boom  of  the  Boeing  SST,  of  the 
Concorde,  and  of  the  Soviet  TU-144  are  all 
such  that  public  reaction  In  the  U.S.  and  In 
Europe  will  not  allow  their  operation  over 
land.  We  recommend  below  that  the  U.S. 
Government  state  that  SST's  producing  a 
boom  intensity  In  excess  of  1  pound  per 
square  foot  can  clearly  not  be  operated  ac- 
ceptably over  land,  that  all  presently  con- 
ceived SST's  far  exceed  this  Intensity,  and 
thus  will  without  question  be  denied  oper- 
ating permission  over  the  UJ3.  There  is  iml- 
versal  agreement  that  there  Is  great  uncer- 
tainty in  the  market  estimated  for  super- 
some  transport  restricted  from  flying  over 
land.  No  steps  have  been  taken  to  resolve 
these  uncertainties  (as  by  controlled  experi- 


ment to  determine  the  value  of  time) ,  and  we 
find  that  they  will  not  be  appreciably  less  by 
the  time  the  production  decision  Is  desired 
in  1971  or  1972. 

The  airlines  believe,  and  we  agree,  that  the 
SST  would  have  to  be  operated  at  a  fare  sur- 
charge, but  the  response  of  passenger  demand 
to  a  given  surcharge  Is  most  uncertain.  For 
Instance,  Intuition  suggests  (in  agreement 
with  the  views  of  certain  U.S.  airlines  but 
with  no  strong  statistical  support)  that  SST- 
Induced  traffic  across  the  North  Atlantic  will 
be  business  traffic.  However,  the  declining 
percentage  of  business  travel  in  International 
routes  may  reduce  substantially  the  aver- 
age value  cf  time  and  the  supersonic  stimula- 
tion, perhaps  to  the  point  at  which  only  250 
airplanes  would  be  sold  In  competition  with 
subsonic  Jets  at  reasonable  fare  sxircharge. 
Further,  we  note  that  the  747.  which  will  be 
mature  In  service  by  1976  will  undergo  con- 
tinuing improvements  in  productivity  (and, 
for  instance,  in  in-flight  entertainment  or 
comfort)  and  will  be  an  even  more  formid- 
able competition  for  the  SST  than  the  1970- 
era  subsonic  transport  assumed  In  the  anal- 
yses to  survive  unchanged  to  1990.  This 
evolution  may  thus  reduce  the  market  even 
for  a  technically  successful  SST  to  a  very 
low  level.  In  short,  the  market  Is  a  great  un- 
known, which  will  not  be  resolved  by  a  pro- 
totype program.  If  the  Concorde  enters  com- 
mercial service,  even  unprofltably,  we  will 
obtain  considerable  information  on  these 
questions. 

Alr-trafflc-control  delay  In  the  terminal 
area  can  substantially  affect  the  feasibility 
and  profitability  of  the  SST,  to  a  considerably 
greater  extent  than  for  a  subsonic  aircraft,  in 
part  because  the  subsonic  craft  have  greater 
design  ranges  and  can  thus  be  fiown  over  the 
shorter  trans -oceanic  ranges  with  greater 
loiter  time  than  the  SST,  and  In  part  because 
the  productivity  of  a  craft  making  a  6-hour 
transit  is  not  so  much  diminished  by  a  2- 
hour  delay  as  Is  that  for  a  craft  making  a 
2 14 -hour  transit.  While  It  \a  within  the  U.S. 
competence  to  have  an  adequate  air  traffic 
control  system  by  1978,  there  is  no  program  in 
being  (because  of  lack  of  technical  leader- 
ship and  budgetary  limitations)  to  provide 
the  airports  and  the  systems  to  achieve  this 
goal  In  the  face  of  that  same  rising  traffic 
which  is  necessary,  but  not  siifflclent,  for  a 
commercially  successful  SST. 

Although  the  PAA  now  esrtlmates  a  sales 
price  of  $40  million  for  the  SST,  recent  ex- 
perience with  the  0-6A  shows  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  a  technically  successful  program, 
nominally  within  the  development  budget, 
to  result  In  a  production  aircraft  costing  75% 
to  100%  more  than  the  contract  price.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time,  the  747  has  been  devel- 
oped and  Is  being  sold  presumably  profitably 
at  the  price  originally  specified.  Should  the 
SST  sales  price  escalate  by  50%  to  $60  mil- 
lion, the  PAA-expected  market  of  600  air- 
craft would  drop  to  some  260  aircraft,  making 
a  very  unattractive  program.  This  very  real 
possibility  adds  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  viable 
SST  program. 

Further  vmcertalnty  of  the  market  results 
from  the  necessity  to  predict  the  actions  of 
lATA  (International  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion). lATA  often  sets  fares  higher  than 
those  which  would  be  achieved  on  a  free 
market.  lATA  is  likely  to  attempt  to  prevent 
747  fares  from  dropping  and  is  also  likely  to 
insist  on  a  surcharge  of  SST  flight.  Just  in 
order  to  reduce  the  demand,  if  such  should 
develop.  If  SST's  become  common.  LATA  may 
well  attempt  to  reduce  the  necessary  sur- 
charge by  Increasing  the  level  of  subsonic 
fares,  thus  Increasing  the  minimum  cost  of 
available  transportation.  U.S.  International 
air  oamers,  as  well  ss  a  few  others,  have  long 
urged  lower  fares  for  International  travel, 
and  there  Is  a  real  policy  question  as  to  the 
extsnt  to  which  the  United  States  govern- 
ment wants  to  support  this  essentially  re- 
strictive aasodatloii.  In  any  case,  LATA  ob- 


viously Is  more  Interested  in  minimizing  the 
losses  of  small,  uneconomic,  foreign  interna- 
tional carriers  than  It  Is  In  maximizing  either 
the  profits  of  manufacturers,  of  the  U.S 
airlines,  or  the  Interests  of  airline  travelers. 

Finding  4.  AvailalMity  of  capital  for  the 

production  program 
We  believe  that  private  financing  will  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  In  1972  for  a  venture 
combining  risk  with  such  nominal  return 
as  the  SST  promises  even  If  the  PAA  esti- 
mates should  be  realized.  Boeing's  report  of 
June  1968  on  the  plan  for  financing  Phase 
4  (extensive  prototyjw  flight  testing,  certi- 
fication, and  engmeerlng — $395  million)  and 
Phase  5  (production — $3-5  billion  capital 
required).  Judges  it  probable  that  adequate 
private  risk  capital  to  finance  SST  production 
win  not  be  available  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  program.  Boeing  agrees  at  present  that 
there  Is  a  very  high  probability  that  Phases 
4  and  5  cannot  proceed  without  government 
Involvement;  e.g..  In  the  form  of  loans, 
guarantees  to  private  Investors,  etc.  This  \b 
true  even  If  the  call  for  capital  is  delayed 
until  the  technically  successful  conclusion 
of  Phase  3,  since  the  expected  return  on  in- 
vestment is  not  attractive  to  private  capi- 
tal. This  view  Is  equivalent  to  the  statement 
that  the  U.S.  Government  Investment  In  the 
Phase  3  prototype  development  will  not  lead 
to  U.S.  SST's  without  further  Government 
Involvement  less  advantageous  to  the  govern- 
ment than  to  the  suppliers  of  private  capi- 
tal. It  should  be  noted  that  the  sales  price 
for  the  SST  would  be  set  by  Boeing,  and  at 
such  a  level  as  to  maximize  the  expected  re- 
turn to  Boeing  and  to  the  suppliers  of  pri- 
vate capital.  With  a  monopoly  supplier,  this 
Is  likely  to  result  In  a  price  somewhat  high- 
er than  the  market  prices  determined  by  the 
FAA  analyses,  and  thus  a  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  its  development  Investment  even 
lower  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Finding  5.  Statu*  of  Concorde  and  TU-144 
The  first  Soviet  supersonic  commercial  air 
transpcMt  flew  December  31,  1968,  and  the 
Concorde  Initially  In  March  1969.  Both  air- 
craft have  thus  far  been  flown  only  at  sub- 
sonic speeds,  and  the  Concorde,  at  least,  Is 
not  exi>ected  to  fly  supwrsonlc  until  Decem- 
ber 19ra.  Both  aircraft  are  aluminum  and 
thus  limited  to  Mach  2.0  to  2.2.  Having 
reviewed  the  existing  knowledge  on  the  Con- 
corde and  TU-144,  we  believe  that  the  Con- 
corde of  the  present  size,  and  its  production 
versions  (unless  they  are  entirely  different 
aircraft),  are  too  small  and  have  too  Uttle 
margin  to  be  productive  aircraft  for  trans- 
oceanic flight.  For  example,  the  production 
Concorde,  with  capacity  for  more  than  124 
seats,  is  now  expected  by  the  airlines  (Febru- 
ary 27,  1969)  to  carry  only  95  passengers 
Parts-New  York  and  only  66  Frankfurt-New 
Tork,  with  further  restrictions  at  New  York 
on  days  warmer  than  82  *P  and  at  Madrid 
beyond  45 'P.  A  largm-,  follow-on  Ooncorde 
would  bear  not  much  more  relation  to  the 
existing  prototype  than  would  a  U,S.  SST  to 
the  UJ3.  B-70  and  SR^7l  experience. 

The  TU-144  has  consldwably  more  growth 
potential  than  the  Concorde,  but  with  a 
design  range  of  some  2600  mUes.  It  is  thus 
not  competitive  with  the  Concorde  in  Its 
present  form.  Further  although  the  Soviet 
Union  can  offer  the  TU-144  at  an  arbitrary 
price,  foreign  airlines  would  have  to  be  as- 
stired  of  a  continuing  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  a  supply  of  parts,  etc.,  as 
well  as,  of  course,  of  an  operaUng  profit  with 
reasonable  fares.  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  to  us 
that  extensive  Soviet  sales  of  the  TU-144 
(to  U3.  airlines,  as  well)  would  be  to  this 
country's  disadvantage,  partictilarly  If  the 
aircraft  were  sold  at  a  loss. 

Finding  6.  Oovemment-manufactwer-eUent 
relationships 

It  has  been  a  ground  rule  of  the  U,S. 
SST  program  that  the  Oovemment  support 
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Bbould  Interfere  its  little  as  poaslble  with  the 
traditional  relationship  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  airline  client.  Tills  results 
In  the  Boeing  Cksmpany's  freedom  to  set  the 
price  of  the  aircraft',  to  require  progress 
payments  by  the  airlines,  to  defer  payment 
to  Its  suppliers,  etc.  It  also  reeulta  in  the 
VS.  Government  supplying  a  one-sided  loan, 
with  substantial  risk  of  loss  of  Its  Invest- 
ment and  with  a  rigid  limit  on  the  amount 
which  can  be  returned,  dependent  not  upon 
the  profits  earned  by  Boeing  but  simply  on 
the  number  of  aircraft  sold.  The  Boeing 
Company  report  on  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  financing  Phases  IV  and  V  indicates 
that  further  government  participation  will 
be  reqvUred,  in  the  form  of  guarantees,  low- 
interest  no-recourse  locuis,  or  other  involve- 
ment which  will  have  the  result  of  Increasing 
the  yield  and  reducing  the  risk  to  private 
suppUers  of  coital,  while  putting  the  tax- 
payers of  the  umted  BUtes  in  a  position  of 
higher  risk  and  much  lower  mit.rimiini  r^. 
turn.  We  believe  that  is  an  improper  role  foe 
the  VS.  Government. 

Ftnding  7.  Bnvironm^ntal  problemt 
Adverse  effects  of  the  SST  on  the  environ- 
ment can  be  considered  either  as  a  technical 
deficiency  In  the  prototype  development  pro- 
gram   or   as   an    Impediment    to   successful 
marketing.  Among  these  effects  are  the  noise 
of  the  SST  In  the  vicinity  of  the  airports 
(particularly,  high  "sideline"  nolae),  and  the 
possible  Influence  on  the  climate  of  the  large 
quantities  of  water  left  In  the  atmosphere 
at  60,000  to  70.000  feet  by  the  operation  of 
large  numbers  of  SST's.  The  airlines  and  t,he 
manufacturers  are  already  paying  substan- 
tial penalties  In  increased  development  cost 
and  reduced  potential  performance  in  order 
to  reduce  alrj>ort  noise  to  a  more  acceptable 
level  ( from,  say,  125  dB  for  community  nolae 
on   a   707   to  about   110  dB   lor  community 
nolae  on  a  747).  The  sideline  noise  In  the 
range  118  to  126  dB  expected  for  the  SST  is 
far  above  the  trend  which  can  be  achieved 
with  profitable  subsonic  aircraft  (about  105 
dB  for  a  747).  and  may  result  either  In  ex- 
cessive economic  penalties  for  the  SST  or  in 
a  great  Increase  In  nolae  level  in  the  vicinity 
of  certain  Jntematlonal  airport*.  In  either 
case,  the  noise  characteristics  of  the  SST  add 
substantially  to  the  market  uncwtainty. 

VI.     KXASONS     FOB     COVKRKICKNT     PA«TlCn»ATION 
IN   THI   DEVELOP  IIKNT   PKOGaAM 

The  following  four  reasons  are  advanced 
la  support  of  Government  participation  In 
the  development  program. 

1.  The  Government  wUl  invest  $1.3  billion, 
which  In  case  of  a  successful  production  pro- 
gram, will  be  returned  by  the  300th  produc- 
tion aircraft.  If  500  aircraft  were  produced 
on  the  accelerated  program  as  It  now  stands 
the  Government  wovUd  receive  a  return-on- 
investment  ("ROI")  of  4%  by  the  500th  air- 
craft (the  PAA  estimate  of  the  market). 
Finding 

Wo  believe  that  the  development  cost  will 
substantially  exceed  $1.3  blUlon,  both  be- 
cause of  difficulties  and  over-runs  and  be- 
cause of  the  neoeaslty  for  ettenaive  flight 
tests.  Further,  we  believe  that  a  practical 
production  program,  whether  privately  or 
Government  financed.  wUl  result  in  aircraft 
at  least  3  years  later  than  presently  planned, 
thus  delaying  the  Government's  return  and 
further  reducing  the  ROI.  More  Importantly. 
we  do  not  regard  the  recovery  of  the  Govern- 
ment's hlgh-rtsk  investment  with  a  very 
limited  maximum  return.  Both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  can  do  much 
better  with  their  money  in  other  programs, 
the  private  sector  choosing  from  the  great 
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'Although  the  Director  of  the  FAA  SST 

Development  Program  has  stated  otherwise, 
legal  advice  to  the  Panel  does  not  support 
the  right  of  the  government  to  Influence 
prices. 


range  of  ventures  Iroin  toll  roads  to  subsonic 
aircraft  to  educational  technology,  and  the 
public  sector  other  programs  with  lower  risk 
and  much  larger  return.  Even  U  the  Govern- 
ment Investment  at  a  low  ROI  and  high  risk 
makes  private  capital  available,  the  low  over- 
all return  on  Investment  Indicates  that  the 
benefits  and  growth  derived  from  this  pro- 
gram would  be  less  than  the  private  sector 
would  create  on  its  own,  without  direction 
from  the  Government. 

3.  It  is  Claimed  tl}at  a  successful  super- 
sonic transport  program  will  give  the  Na- 
tion leadership  in  avl&tlon,  thus  advanctng 
the  aircraft  art.  enhancing  national  pride, 
and  contrtbutaig  (by  technological  fallout)' 
to  other  fields. 

Finding 
We  believe  that  the  technological  con- 
tribution to  other  fields  will  be  very  lim- 
ited. JDements  of  the  SST  are  already  under 
development  for  other  reasons.  Some  real 
advances  have  already  been  made  by  the  SST 
program  in  the  fabrication  of  titanium,  and 
these  will  be  employed  and  refined  in  military 
and  subsonic  commercial  aircraft.  National 
pride  la  very  difficult  to  assess,  but  we  must 
also  look  at  the  blow  to  national  pride  if  a 
profitable  supeiBonic  transport  is  impossible 
or  If  it  can  be  supported  only  by  government 
subsidy.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  success- 
ful development  program  will  aid  supersonic 
commercial  flight,  but  thU  speciflc  benefit  Is 
already  Included  in  the  other  reasons. 

Leadership  in  aviation  la  Important,  to  en- 
able UJB.  mdustry  to  seU  abroad,  but  fur- 
ther, to  contribute  by  means  of  a  iMlable, 
rapid,  and  inexpensive  transportation  system 
to  the  pleasure  and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  cit- 
izens and  to  the  productive  growth  of  the 
Nation.  As  for  the  technology  of  supersonic 
cruise  filght,  the  T7JB.  has  undoubted  leader- 
ship as  evidenced  by  the  frequent  operational 
flights  of  a  fleet  of  Mach-3  cruise  8R-71  air- 
craft, which  have  been  flying  routinely  for 
several  years.  Thus  the  U.S.  Is  not  Irrevocably 
prevented  from  entering  the  commercial  SffT 
field  at  some  later  date.  Purther.  the  n.8.  has 
a  base  from  which  leadership  in  aviation 
could  be  built  in  the  direction  of  automatic 
filght-control-systems.  advanced  alr-trafflc- 
control  systems.  Improved  airport  access,  and 
improved  customer  service.  There  is  a  rich 
array  of  alternative  programs  which  could 
contribute  to  leadership  In  aviation,  of  which 
we  are  aware  as  individuals  but  which  we 
have  not  investigated  in  depth  as  a  com- 
mittee. Some  of  the  poaslbUltles  have  been 
subjected  to  considerable  analysis,  e.g. 
V/STOL  transportation  systems,  or  are  more 
conventlonaUy  deserving  of  government  sup- 
port (e.g.,  air  traffic  control ) . 

Further,  leadership  in  aviation  and  con- 
tribution to  airline  safety,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  could  be  achieved  by  the  Initia- 
tion of  a  program  of  comunlcatlon  and  navi- 
gation satellites,  which  could  then  be  used 
as  a  ban  for  automatic  precision  navigation 
and  surveillance.  Another  opportunity  for 
leadership  In  aviation,  requiring  government 
participation,  would  be  a  program  to  provide 
on-board  standard  equipment  for  all  exist- 
ing U.8.  aircraft,  including  general  aviation, 
to  allow  greater  automatlsation  of  the  alp- 
trafflc-control  system. 

3.  The  claim  Is  made  that  a  successful  U.S. 
supersonic  transport  development  program 
will  contribute  to  the  balance  of  payments  by 
the  sale  of  aircraft  to  foreign  flag  carriers 
and  that  an  American  SST  wlU  keep  us  from 
having  to  buy  Concordes  with  a  resulting 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

Finding 
A  commercially  successful  UjS.  SST  would 
lead  to  substantial  aircraft  sales  to  foreign 
airlines  and  to  reduced  purchases  of  the  Con- 
corde by  VS.  airUnes.  The  Increased  receipts 
on  the  aircraft  account,  however,  would  be 
partlaUy  offset  by  reduced  sales  of  VS.  sub- 
sonic aircraft  and  Increased  U.S.  ticket  ex- 


penditures on  foreign  airlines.  More  import- 
anUy,  a  substantial  part  of  the  market  for  a 
VS.  SST  is  estimated  to  result  from  increased 
travel  induced  by  the  higher  speeds;  this 
Increased  travel  would  substantially  Increass 
U.S.  travelers'  ground  expenditures  abroad, 
as  has  occurred  since  the  Introduction  of  the 
subsonic  Jet  aircraft.  On  net.  the  balance  of 
payments  effects  may  be  either  positive  or 
negative  but  are  likely  to  be  small. 

More  fundamentally,  we  seriously  question 
the  relevance  of  possible  balance  of  payments 
effects  in  the  1980*8  to  decisions  on  present 
government  programs.  The  very  real  present 
international  financial  problem  Is  due  to  gold 
outfiow  and  the  rigidities  of  the  present  in- 
ternational financial  system.  Since  World 
War  n,  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  UJ3.  has 
been  essentially  Independent  of  our  net  bal- 
ance of  trade  position.  Even  a  hlgh-confl- 
dence  prospect  of  positive  balance  of  pay- 
ments effects  in  the  1980*s  would  not  aUe- 
vlate  the  fimdamental  problems — either  now 
or  then.  Indeed,  it  is  even  possible  that  we 
shall  be  trying  to  flnd  means  to  decrease  • 
■favorable"  balance  of  payments  is  in  the 
1980's. 

4.  The  claim  Is  advanced  that  a  successful 
SST  production  program  will  Involve  some 
50,000  direct  employees,  supported  by  some 
100,000  indirect  employees,  together  with  a 
considerable  multiplier  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. Thus  It  is  noted  that  thU  program 
would  contribute  substantially  to  the  gen- 
eral domestic  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States. 

Finding 
The  SST  program  would  have  about  the 
same  employment  effects  as  other  public  and 
private  programs  involving  a  comparable  ex- 
penditure for  capital  and  highly  skilled  labor. 
A  favorable  multiplier  effect  on  the  naUon*! 
economy  would  occur  only  if  these  resources 
would  have  been  Idle  In  the  absence  of  the 
SST  program.  Under  present  and  projected 
employment  conditions,  the  primary  employ- 
ment effects  would  be  mcreased  relative  em- 
ployment in  the  local  areas  in  which  the  SST 
13  produced  and  an  Increased  relative  price 
of  certain  resources  (e.g..  aviation  engineers, 
titanium,  etc.)  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
More  importantly.  It  Is  clear  that  other  pro- 
grama  would  yield  a  higher  rate  of  return 
with  lees  risk,  as  evidenced  by  the  antici- 
pated difficulty  of  raising  private  capital  for 
the  SST,  even  after  a  substantial  govern- 
ment Investment.  The  SST  program  would 
reduce  our  potential  for  economic  growth  by 
the  amoimt  of  the  difference  between  the  re- 
turns from  the  program  and  other  public  and 
private  activities.  We  conclude  that  the 
claimed  employment  effects  must  be  dis- 
missed as  a  relevant  argument  for  the  SST 
program. 

Vn.  TTKDKR  WHAT  CONDmONS  IN  GENERAL  IS  rT 
DESIRABLE  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  SUPPORT 
DEVELOPMENT  ? 

This  question  Is  one  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance and  Involves  the  basic  role  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  outset,  we  note  that  we  are 
unanimous  In  recognizing  an  Important  and 
vital  role  for  government  In  supporting  a 
wide  range  of  development  activities  which 
promise  major  potential  benefits  to  our 
society. 

1.  The  Government  has  an  obvious  respon- 
sibility to  stimulate  development  which  Im- 
proves the  effectiveness  or  economy  of  gov- 
ernment operations  such  as  the  postal  serv- 
ice, education,  and  national  defense. 

2.  The  Government  should  also  assist 
development  In  those  areas  where  private 
Initiative  Is  Inadequate  to  bring  Important 
new  products  or  services  rapidly  to  the  mar- 
ket place  because  of  the  inability  of  an  in- 
dividual or  private  organlzatlo.i  to  reap  the 
full  benefits  of  his  development  effort.  This 
latter  situation  can  occur  as  a  consequence 
of  restrictive  codes,  regulations  and  govern- 
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ment  policies  which  prevent  rapid  commer- 
cial exploitation,  or  because  It  is  easy  for 
others  to  copy  the  original  innovation  with- 
out contributing  to  the  costs  of  development. 
Examples  could  Include  large-scale  manufac- 
ture of  housing,  and  high-speed  tunneling 
machines. 

3.  There  also  are  cases  In  which  a  develop- 
ment program  has  a  low  probability  of  suc- 
cess but  the  benefit  to  society  would  be  very 
large  In  the  event  of  success.  Government 
support  of  such  activity  Is  almost  always  es- 
sential If  the  magnitude  of  the  required  de- 
velopment Investment  Is  high  and  this  sup- 
port seems  In  order  if  the  expected  return  on 
the  Government's  investment  Is  high  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  risk.  Nuclear  power 
plants  were  developed  In  accordance  with  this 
rationale. 

4.  Finally,  there  are  instances  In  which 
simultaneous  decisions  are  needed  by  several 
factions.  Including  regulatory  agencies,  If  de- 
veloped equipment  and  techniques  are  to 
reach  the  Intended  market.  Private  sector 
investment  Is  Inhibited  under  these  condi- 
tions because  all  Involved  parties  must  agree 
to  move  m  a  common  direction  of  technologi- 
cal advance  in  order  to  exploit  the  benefits 
of  the  development.  In  the  aviation  Industry, 
for  Instance,  coupling  will  be  required  among 
VSTOL  civil  aviation,  automatic-fllght-con- 
trol  equipment,  and  advanced  alr-traflBc-sur- 
velllance  and  navigation  systems.  In  this 
case,  the  aircraft  manufacturers,  the  pilots, 
the  controllers,  the  FAA.  and  the  airlines 
must  agree  on  an  over-all  system  and  no  one 
of  these  groups  can  safely  proceed  to  develop 
a  portion  of  the  system  without  assurance  of 
technical  and  schedule  compatabillty  In  the 
other  areas. 

The  development  of  a  supersonic  transport 
does  not  fit  into  any  of  the  four  categories 
outlined  above  for  extensive  governmental 
support.  In  this  sense  the  SST  program,  if 
continued  with  heavy  government  support, 
creates  a  new  precedent  for  the  support  of 
large-scale  development  projects  leading  to 
a  single  product  of  a  single  manufacturer; 
the  benefits  of  which  tu-e  limited  and.  If 
realized,  will  be  enjoyed  by  a  relatively  small 
high-Income  segment  of  the  population. 

Vm.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  We  recommend  the  termination  of  the 
development  contracts  and  the  withdrawal 
of  Government  support  from  the  SST  pro- 
totype program.  We  take  this  position  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(a)  Even  if  the  present  program  Is  success- 
ful, SST  operating  costs  wUl  exceed  those  of 
then-available  subsonic  aircraft.  The  attend- 
ant surcharge  makes  the  airline  market  un- 
certain, and  given  present  pricing  practices 
may  lead  to  high  subsonic  fares. 

(b)  The  airplane  market  uncertainty,  cou- 
pled with  the  developmental  and  production 
cost  uncertainty  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
Investment  involved  makes  the  program  un- 
attractive to  private  financing  at  the  present 
time.  For  these  reasons  substantial  govern- 
ment involvement  is  likely  to  be  sought  in 
the  supply  or  guarantee  of  some  »3-5  bUllon 
ol  capital  for  the  certification  and  production 
of  a  U.S.  SST. 

(c)  There  Is  a  substantial  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  range  and  payload  and  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  a  production  aircraft 
flowing  from  the  present  prototype  develop- 
ment program.  The  costs  and  duration  of  the 
program  are  both  likely  to  Increase  in  the 
attempt  to  develop  an  adequate  production 
afrcraft. 

(d)  There  is  substantial  doubt  that  the 
present  configurations  of  the  Concorde  and 
the  TU-144  will  become  commercially  viable 
aircraft. 


(e)  If  the  Concorde  ultimately  does  be- 
come a  viable  commercial  aircraft,  UJS.  car- 
riers will  buy  it,  but  the  balance  of  payments 
argument  Is  not  so  strong  as  to  warrant  a 
present  government  Investment  In  the  U.S. 
SST. 

(f)  We  recognize  that  cancellation  of  the 
SST  development  program  will  prevent  the 
U.S.  from  having  a  competitive  SST  until  the 
late  1980's  at  best.  We  feel  that  the  prestige 
associated  with  a  U.S.  SST  does  not  warrant 
the  expenditure  involved.  Further,  in  view 
of  the  doubtful  performance  and  economic 
viability  of  either  the  Concorde  or  the  TU- 
144,  together  with  present  VS.  leadership  in 
sustained  supersonic  cruise  aircraft  (the 
BBr-ll  holds  9  world  records  and  its  perform- 
ance merits  a  total  of  20)  we  conclude  that 
U.S.  leadership  in  aviation  does  not  depend 
upon  an  affirmative  VS.  SST  decision  in  the 
near  future. 

(g)  The  SST  is  essentially  a  large  commer- 
cial venture.  When  the  right  combination 
of  technology  and  market  demand  appears, 
the  U.S.  aircraft  Industry  may  well  decide 
on  Its  own  to  proceed  with  the  development 
and  production  of  an  SST.  In  that  case  U.S. 
Government  financing  would  be  unneces- 
sary. Without  that  private  conviction  Gov- 
ernment  Involvement   seems   inappropriate. 

2.  If  the  Government  proceeds  .  with  an 
SST  program,  contrary  to  our  Recommenda- 
tion 1,  we  recommend: 

(a)  that  the  Government  modify  the  pres- 
ently conceived  program  of  prototype  de- 
velopment and  overlapped  production  to 
allow  for  an  extended  period  of  filght  tests 
and  experimental  refinement  of  the  aircraft 
before  making  a  commitment  to  a  production 
program,  and 

(b)  that  the  Government  plan  to  partici- 
pate In  financing  the  SST  program  through 
certification  and  well  Into  the  production 
phase. 

3.  In  any  case  we  recommend: 

(a)  that  the  Government  take  positive 
action  to  ensure  that  the  knowledge  and 
technology  developed  to  date  with  the  SST 
program  be  available  throughout  the  entire 
U.S.  civil  and  military  aircraft  Industry. 

(b)  that  the  Government  form  a  high- 
level  policy  committee  to  determine  the  pos- 
sible benefits  and  penalties  associated  with 
continued  support  of  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  (lATA),  or  alterna- 
tively, with  a  concerted  effort  by  the  V.S. 
Government  to  introduce  lower  fares  or  fare 
competition  in  international  travel.  This 
single  policy  question  has  more  potential  im- 
pact on  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion and  on  the  availability  of  travel  than 
does  the  SST  program  and  it  should  be  the 
result  of  a  conscious  decision. 

(c)  that  the  U.S.  Government  publicly  an- 
nounce that  the  sonic  boom  characteristics 
of  the  SST,  the  Concorde,  and  the  TO-144 
are  expected  to  be  far  above  the  1  pound  per 
square  foot  level,  which  itself  would  be  un- 
acceptable for  overfilght  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  action  be  taken  to  establish  rules 
under  the  authority  of  Public  Law  90-411  to 
deny  such  commercial  overflight.  Research 
to  determine  a  lower  acceptable  boom  level 
should  continue. 

(d)  that  the  U.S.  Government  immediately 
proceed  to  establish  noise  criteria  for  SST 
aircraft  which  are  the  same  as  the  stand- 
ards applied  to  equivalent  gross  weight  sub- 
sonic aircraft  under  Public  Law  9G-411.  It  Is 
Important  that  all  succeeding  generation 
aircraft  be  required  to  demonstrate  com- 
pliance with  these  criteria. 

APPENDIX 

The  Ad  Hoc  SST  Review  Committee  heard 
briefings  from  or  engaged  in  discussion  with 
many  qualified  persons,  among  them: 


Federal    Aviation    Agency 
Major  General  J.  C.  MaxweU. 

Boeing  Co. 
D.   Bale,   H.    Haynes,   K.   F.   Holtby,  J.  A. 
Horn,   H.   E.   Hurst,   V.   J.   McCiohan,  D.  J. 
Olson.  P.  L.  Peoples,  J.  Swlhart.  T.  A.  WUson. 
H.  W.  Wlthington.  and  J.  Yeastlng. 

General  Electric  Co. 

L.   B.  Davis.  D.  E.  Hood.  Jr.,  and  J.  a 

Pirtle. 

Institute  for  Defenae  Analyses 
N.  J.  Asher. 

TWA  and  the  Airline  SST  Committee 
R.  W.  Hummel. 

Pan    American 
H.  W.  Hlbbe. 

The  Committee  also  had  many  discussions 
with  individuals,  such  as:  R.  Bi&hpllnghoff, 
N.  Golovln,  C.  W.  Harper,  and  D.  J.  Homlg, 
and  with  personnel  of  Booz-Allen  and  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 


THE  OMNIBUS  CAMPAIGN  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams)  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Omnibus  Campaign  Re- 
form Act  of  1971.  This  bill  combines  my 
ideas  together  with  many  suggestions  I 
have  received  from  other  people. 

Certainly  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
Congress  to  move  to  insure  public  con- 
fidence in  our  election  process.  The  pub- 
lic should  be  provided  with  accurate, 
complete,  and  timely  information  on  the 
contributions  to  Federal  ofDce  candidates 
and  political  committees,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  funds  are  expended. 

We  need  to  improve  the  opportunities 
of  all  segments  of  our  population  to 
meaningfully  participate  in  political  con- 
tests for  Federal  office  or  we  will  flnd 
that  seats  In  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
idency have  become  a  prerogative  of  the 
rich,  or  potential  candidates  are  behold- 
en to  special  interest  groups.  The  best 
way  to  improve  this  whole  process  is  by 
decreasing  the  cost  and  duration  of  cam- 
paigns and  by  increasing  the  availabil- 
ity of  money  to  legally  qualified  candi- 
dates and  political  committees. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  and  credit 
of  both  political  parties  to  enact  mean- 
ingful campaign  reform  legislation  now, 
before  the  heat  of  the  1972  election  cam- 
paigns is  upon  us. 

I  hope  that  you  will  favorably  con- 
sider my  Omnibus  CasujuLgn  Reform  Act 
of  1971  and  for  yoa^'^OTivenience  I  am 
including  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  a 
brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of  my 
bill: 

ST7MMART  or  Bnx 

TITLE  I — DEFINITIONS 

Title  1  provides  that  a  candidate  is  an 
individual  who  meets  the  qualifications  nec- 
essary to  hold  the  office  he  seeks  and  has 
taken  the  action  necessary  under  State  law 
to  permit  the  electorate  to  vote  for  him 
(or  for  electors  pledged  to  him).  The  term 
expenditure  includes  all  expenses  in  the  title 
on  disclosure  but  excludes  travel  costs  in 
the  title  on  spending  limits.  An  expenditure 
is  considered  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  goods 
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or  seiTlcw  u«  used,  not  wben  ttie  bill  for 
them  Is  due. 

TtTLx  2 — expurorrusx  ahd  contubutiom 

LXKirs 
Title  a  oontaizu  a  llznlt  on  total  combined 
ezpendltureB  for  the  primary  througb   the 
general  or  special  election. 

Under  the  limit  the  candidate  la  free  to 
spend  his  campaign  funds  In  the  manner 
he  deems  the  moat  useful  to  hla  campaign. 
There  la  no  stipulation  aa  to  the  use  of  any 
particular  format  for  advertlsementa  nor  any 
set  percentage  of  the  limit  which  may  be 
■pent  on  television  or  radio. 

The  expenditure  limit  la  determined  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  which  la  based  on  the 
population  In  the  district  and  the  media 
rates  "in"  the  district.  The  formula  la  as 
foUows:  12<  multiplied  by  the  population  of 
the  district  plus  the  highest  unit  media 
cost  (for  example  a  30  second  television  spot) 
multiplied  by  the  number  30.  So  candidates 
who  run  In  districts  vrlth  high  media  costs 
are  allowed  to  spend  more  money  than  can- 
didates who  run  in  dUtrlcta  with  low  media 
coats. 

This  formula  la  the  same  in  concept  as 
the  one  propoaed  by  Oongreasman  Evans, 
however  the  fonniUas  differ  because  we  use 
different  definitions  of  "unit  media  cost" 
and  which  communication  media  are  con- 
sidered to  be  located  "In"  the  district  or 
State  for  use  In  computing  the  highest  unit 
medU  cost.  Alao  this  bill  puts  a  Ooor  under 
all  Senate  and  House  races  which  la  equal 
to  V4  the  average  limit  for  Congressional 
races. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  a  specific  limit 
on  expenditures  in  Presidential  primaries 
but  Instead  llmlU  the  pairs  of  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  candidates  to  spending 
no  more  In  the  general  election  campaign 
than  the  Bvua  of  the  spending  llmiu  on  a 
Senate  race  In  each  sUte  In  which  the  pair 
of  candidates  la  on  the  ballot. 

Kxpendlttire  limits  for  House  and  Senate 
races  would  vary  as  media  costs  changed  and 
as  district  boundaries  changed  and  aa  pop- 
ulation changed.  This  formula  takes  into 
account  the  variation  In  campaign  costs  In 
Individual  districts  more  than  most  of  the 
other  proposals  which  have  been  made  so 
far. 

This  title  also  provides  a  yearly  limit  on 
Individual,  corporation,  and  labor  union  con- 
tributions to  each  Presidential  candidate  of 
•10.000  and  to  each  Senate  or  House  candi- 
date of  •5,000. 

mxx  a — TAX  camrr 
Title  3  provides  for  an  anniuU  tax  credit 
of  100%  of  political  contributions  up  to  a 
•100  credit. 

TTTLM  « — COMMTTincaTIONS  MZDIA 

TlUe  4  would  provide  that  80  days  before 
a  primary  and  60  days  before  a  general  or 
4>ecial  election,  broadcasting  and  nonbroad- 
castlng  bualnesaes  cotild  only  charge  their 
lowert  unit  rata  for  political  advertlsementa 
Alao  ths  equal  time  provision  In  section  316 
(a)  at  the  Oonununlcatlona  Act  of  1934  would 
be  repealed  during  this  period  for  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 
TTTLM  8 — saircTioirB 

TlUe  S  contains  strozig  sanctions  for  viola- 
tions of  this  Act.  Any  dtlaen  can  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  BUtea  Attorney  Oen- 
•ral  information  of  a  vloUtlon  of  the  expendi- 
ture limits,  or  contribution  limits,  or  dla- 
oloaure  provisions  and  the  Attorney  General 
ahaU  investigate  and  may  brlxig  a  civil  action 
In  the  approprUte  United  SUtes  district 
court.  If  the  violation  la  proven,  tbe  candi- 
date can  be  fined  up  to  •35,000  and/or  im- 
prlaoned  up  to  3  years.  If  the  candidate  la 
elected  to  the  Hooae  or  Senate  and  is  alleged 
to  have  violated  one  or  more  provtslona  of  the 
Act,  tHe  matter  ahaU  also  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  Congressional  committee  and 
tbsrsafter  to  the  whole  body  to  which  tbe 
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candidate  seeks  election   for  action   as  to 
seating. 

TtTLZ  a — rDBUL  CAscpAiQir  aasm'AMcs 
Title  e  provides  for  Federal  fin^ndKi  asalst- 
ance  for  campaigns.  A  fund  would  be  estab- 
llahed  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  which  eligible  expenses  would  be  paid 
In  an  amount  up  to  a  specified  portlou  of 
the  spending  limit.  For  major  party  candi- 
dates thla  portion  la  ^  and  for  minor  party 
candidates  It  Is  y,.  If  a  candidate  is  un- 
opposed then  no  Fund  money  wotUd  be  avail- 
able to  him.  Eligible  expenses  Include 
Invoiced  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
rendered  for  the  general  or  special  final  elec- 
tion campaigns.  However  only  20%  of  any 
candidate's  share  of  the  Fund  money  can  be 
xised  to  pay  salaries,  with  no  money  being 
provided  for  a  candidate's  salary.  The  person 
providing  goods  or  services  for  which  Fund 
money  wUl  be  used  must  swear  that  the  cost 
U  not  In  excess  of  normal  rates. 

TCTtX   7 — PUKJC    OISCXOSTTax 

TlUe  7  provides  for  pubUc  disclosure  of 
contribuUona  and  expendltiures.  AU  poUUcal 
committees  and  candldatea  must  maintain 
records  of  the  fuU  name  and  address  of  all 
contributors,  but  only  need  make  public  the 
full  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  have 
contributed  an  aggregate  amount  In  excess 
of  •lOO  In  any  calendar  year  plus  the  total 
dollar  amount  of  contribuUona  which  Indi- 
vidually were  •lOO  or  leas. 

Also  records  and  receipts  must  be  made  on 
all  expenditures  to  the  same  person  by  any 
candidate  or  poUtlcal  committee  which  ag- 
gregate to  an  amount  In  excess  of  •lOO  In 
any  calendar  year.  All  political  committees 
which  spend  or  receive  In  excess  of  $1,000  In 
a  calendar  year  and  support  2  or  more  candi- 
dates In  2  or  more  sUtes  must  file  2  reports 
a  year  in  addition  to  filing  on  the  10th  day 
before  and  the  30th  day  after  the  general 
election.  Reports  by  candidates  and  aute  and 
candidate  political  committees  are  to  be  filed 
on  the  10th  day  before  the  general  or  special 
election  and  on  the  30th  day  after  the  gen- 
eral, special,  or  run-off  special  elecUon 
whichever  is  the  final  election.  Reports  from 
all  poUtlcal  committees  and  candldatea  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  or  both,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, and  the  United  SUtes  district  courts 
that  are  appropriate. 

TtrLX  8 DATX  OF  PaiMARIU 

TiUe  8  provides  that  all  primary  elections 
for  Senators  and  RepresentaUves  wUl  be  held 
within  80  days  of  the  general  or  special 
election. 

TTTt*   a THX  rRAMK 

Title  g  prohlbiu  the  use  of  the  frank  for 
any  mass  mailings,  including  computerized 
non-postal  patron  maUlngs,  during  the  period 
30  days  prior  to  the  primary  up  until  the 
general  or  special  election. 

TTrLE   10 GKNXXAI, 

Title  10  la  a  general  tlUe  which  includes 
authorization  of  appropriations,  a  repealing 
clause,  and  an  effective  date  of  January  1 
1972.  •'      ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  our  efforts  in  attempt- 
ing to  develop  sound  campaign  reform  legis- 
lation wUl  prove  successful  for  the  need  for 
such  legislation  is  substantial  and  Immediate 


VIETNAM  ELECTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previoua  order 
of  the  Houae,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  WoLrr)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
avowed  purpoees  of  our  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  always  has  been  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  Vietnam  with  basic 
freedoms.  Including  the  freedom  to 
choose  their  leaders  in  open  elections. 


But  that  purpose  has  been  sabotaged  by 
President  Thieu— and  by  this  adminis- 
tration which  permitted  this  rigged  In 
a  one-man,  superfluous  exercise  to  de- 
velop. Is  this  what  the  American  sacrifice 
has  been  for?  How  can  we  explain  this 
to  the  families  of  the  40,000  war  dead  in 
Vietnam,  how  can  we  explain  this  to  the 
300,000  American  wounded  who  have  left 
arms  and  legs  there  and  to  those  of  us 
who  have  paid  out  the  more  than  $loo 
billion  spent  on  this  war,  an  outlay  so 
vast  that  it  could  have  taken  care  of  the 
screaming  social  needs  of  this  Nation  I 
have  this  day  asked  President  Nixon  to 
recall    Ambassador    Ellsworth    Bunker 
from  Saigon  to  impress  upon  President 
Thieu   that  what  he   contemplates  for 
October  3  is  no  election,  no  referendum 
no  plebiscite — but  a  rubber  stamp.  And 
because  it  is  a  rubber  stamp,  I  also  have 
asked  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
House      Foreign      Affairs      Committee 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  to  suspend  any  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  I  introduced 
last  March  3  calling  for  awJOintment  of 
a  15-man  observer  team  with  supporting 
staff   to   watch   the   Vietnam   elections. 
That  resolution  had  the  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorship  of  48  of  my  colleagues  who 
like  myself  felt  that  it  underscored  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  United  States 
regarded  the  issue  of  free  elections.  There 
is  no  procedure  for  withdrawing  the  res- 
olution but  imder  the  circumstances,  I 
want  no  part  of  legitimizing  this  ncti'on 
of  an  election  when  there  will  be  none. 


TAX  RELIEF   NEEDED  TO  CREATE 
MORE  JOBS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Sx  Qeiucain)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  policy  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  not,  in  my  opinion,  bring  down 
the  unemployment  rate,  either  low 
enough,  or  rapidly  enough,  to  adequately 
deal  with  the  severity  of  the  problem. 
The  President's  recommendations  should 
be  supplemented,  I  think,  above  all.  with 
a  program  of  substanUal  tax  relief  to 
individuals. 

A  good  sized  tax  break  would  gen- 
erate consumer  spending  and  be  even 
more  effective  in  producing  Jobs  at  this 
time  than  the  10  fiercent  investment 
credit  for  business  proposed  by  the 
President.  A  majority  of  economists  and 
businessmen  agree  that  the  consumer 
must  lead  the  economic  revival. 

The  present  vmemployment  situation 
is  dismal — 6.1  percent  overall  for  Au- 
gust. It  is  far  worse  for  certain  groups 
in  our  society.  More  than  13  percent  of 
our  returning  OI's  caimot  And  Jobs. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  construc- 
tion workers  is  over  10  percent,  for  man- 
ufacturing workers  7  percent,  and  for 
workers  imder  20  years  of  age,  17  per- 
cent. A  total  of  8.3  percent  of  our  semi- 
skilled blue  collar  workers  and  10.5  per- 
cent of  unskilled  workers  are  jobless. 
Unemployment  stands  at  9.8  percent  for 
black  workers.  In  light  of  this  situation, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  our  eco- 
nomic planning  be  directed  at  produc- 
ing jobs — in  mass  quantity  and  in  a 
hurry. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  investment  tax 
credit  alone  will  not  put  enough  people 
back  to  work.  In  too  many  cases,  it  wlU 
be  used  to  replace  inefficient  machines 
with  new  aut^ated  machinery  requir- 
ing fewer  workers,  not  more. 

The  surest  way  of  bringing  down  un- 
employment is  to  grant  a  substantial 
tax  break  and  put  more  money  for  con- 
sumer goods  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
American.  We  need  a  surge  of  consumer 
spending  to  create  jobs. 

With  that  goal  in  mind  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  raise  the  personal  in- 
come tax  exemption  to  $1,200,  as  a  way 
of  immediately  increasing  the  buying 
power  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 

There  are  25  million  people  living  in 
poverty  in  this  country.  Many  millions 
more  are  close  to  the  poverty  level.  Any 
money  which  can  be  put  in  their  pock- 
ets by  tax  relief  will  be  spent  for  basic 
commodities.  That  kind  of  spending 
would  provide  the  shot  of  adrenalin  to 
our  economy  needed  to  produce  jobs. 

Increasing  the  personal  exemption  to 
$1,200  will  put  money  into  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  and  create  more  jobs 
than  tax  benefits  to  big  business. 

In  a  letter  today  to  Chairman  Mills 
I  have  also  asked  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  consider  a  $200  t&x 
credit  on  major  purchases  for  the 
home — for  appUances,  for  furniture,  for 
repairs — and  a  tax  credit  to  home  buy- 
ers for  their  downpayment.  Such  an  al- 
lowance would  guarantee  an  immediate 
and  powerful  stimulus  to  our  sagging 
economy. 

GOD  BLESS  AMERICA 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlemsm  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lknnon)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speciker.  I  would 
like  to  place  In  the  Record  a  splendid 
poem  by  a  constituent.  Mrs.  Viola  Eliza- 
beth BeUamy,  Whitevllle,  N.C.  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy's poetic  thoughts  stir  a  sense  of 
patriotism  and  dedication  to  high  na- 
tional principles  and  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues. 
The  poem  follows: 

Ooo  Blxss  Amzrica 
"America  the  Beautiful" 
May  It  always  stay  that  way, 
But  to  keep  "Old  Glory"  flying 
There's  a  price  that  we  must  pay. 

For  everything  worth  having 
Demands  work  and  sacrifice. 
And  freedom  is  a  gift  from  God 
That  commands  the  highest  price. 

For  all  our  wealth  and  progress 
Are  as  worthless  aa  can  be. 
Without  the  faith  that  made  tis  great 
And  kept  our  country  free. 

Nor  can  our  nation  hope  to  live 
Unto  Itself  alone. 
For  the  problems  of  our  neighbors 
Must  today  become  our  own. 

And  while  It's  hard  to  imderstand 
The  complexities  of  war. 
Each  one  of  us  must  realize 
That  we  are  fighting  for 


The  principles  of  freedom 
And  the  decency  of  man. 
And  as  a  Christian  nation 
We're  oonmiltted  to  Ood'a  plan. 

And  as  the  land  of  liberty 
And  a  great  God  fearing  nation 
We  must  protect  our  honor. 
And  fulfill  our  oMlgatlon. 
So  in  these  times  of  crisis 
Let  us  offer  no  resistance 
In  giving  help  to  those  who  need 
Our  strength  and  oiir  assistance. 

May  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever" 

Remain  a  symbol  of, 

A  rich  and  mighty  naUon 

Built  on  faith,  truth,  and  love. 


ADMINISTRATION  MOVES  IN  RIGHT 
DIRECTION  ON  DRUGS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  attacking  the  escalating  Armed 
Forces  drug  abuse  problem  by  curing  ad- 
dicts while  they  are  still  In  the  service. 
I  have  maintained  that  addicts  can  be 
most  properly  treated,  and  society  best 
served,  by  placing  full  responsibility  for 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  on  the  military 
itself.  Our  purpose  in  this  problem  is  not 
to  condemn  the  military  but  to  salvage 
the  victims  of  what  in  some  ways  might 
be  considered  an  occupational  hazard. 

To  this  end  on  May  10  I  introduced 
HJl.  8216,  to  give  the  military  authority 
to  tackle  the  drug  problem.  This  bill, 
which  has  since  attracted  54  cosponsors, 
would  establish  a  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Corps  within  each  branch  of  the  armed 
services  to  offer  drug  education  and  re- 
habilitative treatment  for  servicemen. 
The  key  provision  of  this  legislation  pre- 
vents an  addicted  serviceman  from  being 
discharged  imtil  adjudged  free  from 
habitual  drug  dependence  by  competent 
medical  authorities. 

In  the  light  of  this  long-held  position, 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration, through  Tuesday's  testimony  by 
Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  is  coming  around 
to  this  view.  Dr.  Jaffe,  director  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  drug  abuse  prevention  ef- 
forts, told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
because  addicted  soldiers  had  failed  to 
seek  treatment  volimtarily  prior  to  dis- 
charge, this  treatment  would  now  be 
mandatory.  This  new  policy  would  re- 
quire detected  addicts  to  serve  their  last 
weeks  before  discharge  in  a  VA  hospital 
taking  treatment. 

The  basic  thrust  of  this  new  directive 
is  what  I  have  advocated  all  along — that 
the  Armed  Services  take  responsibility 
for  curing  drug  addicted  OTs  by  requir- 
ing mandatory  treatment  in  service.  This 
action,  coupled  with  the  administration's 
request  for  authority  to  extend  an  ad- 
dicted serviceman's  tour  of  duty  by  30 
days  are  encouraging  signs  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  recognizing  the  service  as 
the  most  effective  place  to  cure  GI  addic- 
tion. A  30-day  service  extension,  how- 


ever, is  completely  insufficient  for  any 
thorough  progrsmi  of  drug  rehabilitation. 
I  therefore  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  take  the  next  logical  step  and 
advocate  retention  of  addicted  soldiers 
in  the  Armed  Forces  until  cured  of  their 
habitual  dependence,  as  well  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Corps  in  each  branch  of  the  Armed 
Services. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  hearings 
on  legislation  in  this  field  will  soon  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  legislation  which  would 
give  the  Armed  Services  the  power  to 
overcome  a  real  problem. 

Because  of  a  drug  abuse  record,  many 
honorable  veterans  have  received  less 
than  honorable  discharges.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  that 
he  has  directed  the  review  of  the  cases 
of  all  servicemen  who  have  received  un- 
desirable discharges  solely  because  of 
drug  abuse  or  possession.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  drug  pusher  or  seller  but 
in  my  judgment  dishonorable  and  bad 
conduct  discharges  related  to  drug 
court-martials  should  also  be  reviewed 
and  I  have  in  fact  filed  HJR.  10080,  estab- 
lishing a  Military  Drug  Abuse  Review 
Board,  to  set  up  review  procedures  for 
any  veterans  of  Vietnam  era  who  re- 
ceived a  dishonorable  discharge  for  drug 
abuse  reasons. 


EPA  NOT  INTERESTED  IN  BOTTTJED 
WATER  STANDARDS? 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ronarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAII.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1  introduced  B.R.  4147,  author- 
izing the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  establish 
uniform  naticmal  quality  standards  for 
bottled  drinking  water. 

The  sudden  rapid  growth  of  the  bot- 
tled water  Industry  demands  that  this 
protective  legislation  be  given  to  cwi- 
sumers  immediately.  At  present,  there 
are  no  specific  Federal  laws  in  this  field, 
and  while  some  States  have  laws,  these 
regulations  are  vague  and  generally  un- 
enforced. Consumers  thus  have  no  as- 
surance of  the  safety  of  their  bottled  wa- 
ter, and  industry  has  no  consistent 
standards  to  serve  as  guidelines. 

Several  incidents  have  occurred  since 
introduction  of  HJl.  4147  to  evidence  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  In  February, 
Washington  area  bottled  water  distribu- 
tors reported  a  sharp  increase  in  sales 
as  a  result  of  the  unpleasant  odor  and 
taste  of  the  Montgomery  County  mu- 
nicipal water  system.  I  noted  at  this  time 
that  Maryland  had  no  specific  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  bottled  drinking  wa- 
ter. With  the  lack  of  Federal  standards, 
Montgomery  County  consumers  thus 
found  themselves  unprotected  by  any 
botUed  water  health  standards. 

In  July,  a  bacteria  study  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  further  il- 
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lustrated  the  need  for  uniform  national 
standards.  The  Star  survey  found  that 
three  out  of  four  bottled  water  brands 
tested  had  higher  bacteria  counts  than 
the  tap  water  tested.  As  a  result,  two 
of  Washington's  largest  supermarket 
chains,  covering  over  250  stores,  removed 
several  brands  of  bottled  water  from  the 
shelves.  The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  halted 
its  use  of  one  of  the  brands  tested  by 
the  Star. 

This  confusion,  caused  by  lack  of 
standards,  was  further  compounded  by 
a  lack  of  Jurisdiction  in  any  Federal 
agency.  The  supermarket  chains  had  no 
one  to  turn  to  for  scientific  advice. 

In  light  of  this  urgent  and  obvious 
need  for  uniform  Federal  standards,  it 
is  alarming  that  the  U.S.  EtovlrcHunental 
Protection  Agency  has  taken  this  matter 
so  casually.  I  originally  wrote  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
oa  February  12,  calling  his  attention  to 
this  problem  and  asking  for  his  com- 
ments on  HJl.  4147. 1  received  an  answer 
from  one  of  his  subordinates  stating 
that  the  EPA  was  giving  this  legislation 
its  consideration  and  attenticm.  I  have 
never  received  any  further  answer  or 
comment  from  Mr.  Ruckelshaus. 

Following  the  stir  caused  by  the  Wash- 
ington Star  survey,  I  again  wrote  Ad- 
ministrator Ruckelshaus  on  July  21  ask- 
ing for  his  comments  and  action  In  light 
of  this  incident  and  the  potential  for 
others.  It  is  now  almost  2  months  since 
this  second  letter.  Not  only  has  the  EPA 
failed  to  develop  a  posltioD  on  this  prob- 
lem, but  I  have  yet  to  receive  an  answer 
from  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  This  is  hardly  the 
conduct  of  an  administration  eager  to 
protect  the  public.  Nor  does  it  Indicate 
that  environmental  problems  are  receiv- 
ing due  attentlcn  from  the  agency  set 
up  to  monitor  them.  This  inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  EPA  is  inexplicable  and 
InexcusaUe.  The  Natlcm's  bottled  water 
consumers  should  know  that  the  prod- 
ucts they  purchase  are  safe.  Without 
Federal  standards,  they  do  not  have 
that  guarantee.  The  bottled  water  com- 
(wmies  should  know  that  if  they  meet 
specific,  imiform  guidelines,  their  prod- 
ucts will  not  be  subject  to  removal  from 
the  market  anywhere  In  the  United 
States.  Again  this  right  is  presently  lack- 
ing. 

Fortunately,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, no  serious  health  problems  have 
developed  due  to  the  lack  of  Federal 
standards  for  bottled  water.  However,  as 
long  as  there  are  no  standards,  the  po- 
tentitd  exists.  And  as  long  as  their  is 
no  specific  Federal  agency  with  Jiiris- 
dictlon,  iH-ofeselcHial  assistance  la  un- 
available. This  last  point  was  dramati- 
cally clear  following  the  Star  survey.  The 
Supreme  Court  went  to  the  EPA  only  to 
be  told  there  are  no  Federal  standards 
or  regular  procedures  for  such  tests. 

Someday  I  hope  that  the  Envlronmra- 
tal  ProtectloD  Agency  will  awake  to 
awareness  of  the  problems  In  the  field 
of  bottled  drinking  water.  Thirty-two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  recognized  the  matter  to  be  serious 
enough  to  Join  in  cosponsoring  my  leg- 
islation to  set  standards.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  we  In  the  Congress  should 


press  forward  with  legislation  to  set 
standards  and  place  re^>onslbillty  for 
Federal  surveillance  in  a  Federal  agency. 
I  had  thought  the  Environmental  Agency 
an  appropriate  place  but  in  view  of  its 
insensitivlty  to  this  problem,  another  de- 
iJartment  might  be  preferred. 

As  the  problem  of  bottied  water  stand- 
ards has  come  to  light,  it  has  received 
gradually  increasing  media  attention.  I 
include  hereafter  an  excellent  article 
from  Time  magazine  of  September  13. 
This  article  provides  a  description  of  the 
bottied  water  Industry  as  well  as  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  absence  of  uniform  standards. 

CONatTMERlSM 
BXRO-DOCGING  TH*  BOTTL131S 

Horse  tralnera  feed  It  to  their  thorough- 
breda  during  the  racing  season,  flsh  lovers 
raise  their  meet  prized  species  In  It.  hortl- 
ctUturallsts  nurture  exotic  African  violets 
with  It — and  people  drink  It.  It  Is  bottled 
water,  and  It  Is  used  for  all  thoee  things  be- 
cause It  Is  supposed  to  be  purer  than  the 
stuff  that  comes  from  the  tap. 

As  more  and  more  Americans  turn  on 
their  faucets  only  to  have  heavily  chlorinated 
and  sometimes  foaming  water  spill  Into  their 
glasses,  the  sales  of  bottled  water  soar.  In 
the  past  Ave  years,  home  consumption  has 
Increased  by  more  than  60%,  and  Is  still 
rising  by  a  snappy  10%  per  year.  But  no 
overall  set  of  governmental  standards  or  reg- 
ulations has  emerged  to  ensure  that  bot- 
tled water  Is  not  simply  tap  water  In  dis- 
guise, or  something  no  better. 

Scare  Story.  One  reason  for  the  delay  la 
Jurisdictional  confusion  within  Washing- 
ton's bureaucracy.  Officials  cannot  agree 
whether  bottled  water  Is  a  "food"  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion or  should  more  properly  be  considered 
part  of  a  community's  water  supply  and 
therefore  In  the  purview  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  A  bUl  pending  Ln  Con- 
gress, sponsored  by  Democratic  Representa- 
tive John  8.  Monagan  of  Connecticut,  would 
help  solve  the  dilemma  by  giving  the  ES>A 
authority  to  set  uniform  standards  tor  all 
bottled  water. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
watches  over  product  advertising,  will  have 
an  additional  regulatory  role  no  matter  what 
the  outcome.  Some  promotional  campalgna 
for  bottled  water  have  sought  to  boost  sales 
by  attacking  the  quality  of  municipal  drink- 
ing water.  Schweppes  Ltd.  found  the  recep- 
tion chilly  when  it  developed  plans  to  test- 
market  bottled  water  in  Philadelphia  vrtth 
ads  that  slurred  the  city's  water  supply. 
Fear  of  official  complaints  prompted  the 
company  to  abandon  the  project  before  it 
got  started. 

PTC  attorneys  are  concerned  about  decep- 
tive labeling  and  advertising  of  the  water 
Inalde  the  bottle.  To  well-traveled  Americana, 
bottled  water  evokes  exotic,  health-giving 
Ehiropean  spas.  In  the  U.S.,  however,  only  1% 
of  bottled  water  la  imported — and,  of  course, 
now  subject  to  the  10%  surtax.  Only  half 
of  the  bottled  water  sold  in  the  U.S.  comes 
from  underground  springs.  The  rest  la  tap 
water  that  has  been  piulfled  and  elaborately 
filtered.  But  ada  for  the  flnlahed  product 
often  make  it  sound  as  IT  It  had  gurgled  fresh 
from  the  ground  in  some  sylvan  mountain 
glen.  Says  one  FTC  attorney  who  has  handled 
half  a  dozen  such  ca«es  Ln  the  past  year: 
"ITsiially  the  bottled  water  in  question  la 
represented  as  being  fresh  spring  water,  but 
Is  in  fact  only  well-filtered  tap  water.  There 
ia  nothing  In  any  way  unhealthy  about  It; 
it's  Just  not  spring  water." 

WhUe  the  Jurisdictional  head-scratching 
continues,  executives  in  the  $110  million 
bottled  water  Industry  grow  Increasingly 
anxious  for  scmie  sort  of  regulation.  Though 


no  cases  of  illness  caused  by  bottled  water 
have  yet  been  reported,  one  recent  test  sam- 
pling of  four  brands  of  botUed  water  sold  in 
Waahlngton.  D.C..  revealed  bacteria  count! 
anywhere  from  seven  to  70  times  greater  In 
three  oT  the  brands  than  In  ordinary  Wash- 
ington area  tap  water.  The  highest  count  waa 
scored  by  Deer  Park  Mountain  Spring  Water 
owned  by  the  Nestle  Co.  But  Deer  Park  offl-' 
clals  contend  that  the  bacteria  are  harmless 
to  human  health  and  contribute  only  to  the 
water's  distinctive  taste.  Says  Fred  H.  Jones 
executive  director  of  the  American  Bottled' 
Water  Association:  "We're  concerned  that 
some  small  bottler  may  bottle  up  some  im- 
pure  water  and  get  some  people  sick."  Many 
bottlers  fear  that  a  single  severe  scare  story 
could  send  tbe  entire  industry  down  the 
drain. 


SENTINEL   ENDORSES   60-DAY 
CAMPAIGN  BILL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
1972  presidential  campaign  gains  mo- 
mentum. It  becomes  more  evident  than 
ever  that  some  time  limitation  must  be 
placed  on  such  marathon  contests  for 
the  sake  of  both  the  candidates  and  the 
electorate,  ixmg  campaigns  exhaust  the 
contenders,  are  unnecessarily  expensive, 
and  simply  bore  the  electorate.  In  addi- 
tion, while  these  excesses  are  being  car- 
ried out,  the  affairs  of  state  are  brought 
to  a  virtual  standstill  in  what  Dean  Ache- 
son  recenUy  called  our  quadrennial 
anarchy. 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  State 
primary  laws  make  Federal  regulation  of 
the  primary  phase  of  the  campaign  a 
practical  impossibility.  However,  Con- 
gress can  control  the  actual  presidential 
campaign  itself,  the  length  of  time  be- 
tween the  convention  and  election  day. 
In  several  Congresses  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  limit  presi- 
dential camptdgns  to  60  days  by  pre- 
venting the  nomination  of  candidates 
more  than  60  days  prior  to  the  election. 
There  is  no  special  significance  to  the 
number  60.  This  figure  simply  represents 
a  sufficient  and  reasonable  length  of  time 
for  candidates  and  voters  to  communi- 
cate in  this  age  of  mass  media. 

I  have  been  quite  pleased  to  receive 
substantial  grassroots  and  editorial  sup- 
port for  this  position  over  the  years. 

Happily,  this  support  has  not  died.  I 
would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Ansonia 
Evening  Sentinel  of  August  3.  I  ask  all 
Members  to  consider  this  editorial,  and 
then  join  me  in  making  the  60-day  cam- 
paign part  of  any  campaign  reform 
package  to  emerge  from  the  House. 
MoNAOAN'8  Campaign  Bnx 
Rep.  John  8.  Monagan,  who  represents  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  of  which  the 
Valley  is  a  ptirt,  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
Congress  aimed  to  limit  preeldential  cam- 
palgna to  60  days. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  national  party 
conventions  be  held  no  more  than  60  days 
before  Election  Day. 

The  60-day  limit  would  have  several  bene- 
ficial effects.  Monagan  contends.  Among 
them: 

— It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  spent  campaigning,  since  parties 
would  not  have  to  pay  for  long  campaigns. 
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— It  woiild  elevate  the  tone  of  national 
campaigns.  Long  campaigns,  Monagan  said, 
means  that  "what  begins  as  a  sober,  in- 
telligent discussion  of  the  Issues  quickly 
degenerates  into  mouthlngs  of  lengthy 
catch-phrases." 

— It  would  Increase  public  Interest  in  the 
election  by  insuring  that  voters  would  not  be 
bored  half  to  death  by  many  months  of  cam- 
paigning. 

— It  would  reduce  the  disruption  of  gov- 
ernment business,  which  often  comes  to  a 
virtual  standstill  during  election  campaigns. 

Monagan  contends  that  lengthy  presiden- 
tial campaigns  are  unnecessary.  In  the  days 
of  the  horse-cuid-buggy  and  the  railroad,  it 
took  many  weeks  and  months  for  candidates 
to  get  around  the  country.  Today,  in  the  age 
of  television  and  the  Jet  plane,  a  candidate 
can  fly  swiftly  from  place  to  place  and  be 
seen  on  TV  In&tantly  throughout  the  nation. 

Experience  in  other  democracies  tends  to 
show  that  a  two-month  campaign  would  be 
long  enough.  In  Britain,  Israel,  Canada  and 
India  campaigns  are  limited  to  one  month. 

Monagan's  arguments  are  persuasive,  and 
bis  plan  to  limit  the  length  of  presidential 
campaigns  should  be  adopted. 


INTRODUCTION    OP    FISHERIES 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  BEGICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  introduced  a  number  of  bills  having 
the  purpose  of  providing  essential  assist- 
ance to  the  commercial  fishing  industry 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  bill  in- 
troduced provided  a  framework  for  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  industry. 
A  second  group  of  bills  was  intended  to 
maximize  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
fishing  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
the  marine  resources  of  those  waters. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  a  further  series 
of  bills. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  legislation 
introduced  today  is  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  individual  American  fisherman 
and  his  community.  As  with  the  other 
bills  introduced,  the  measures  proposed 
are  universally  applicable  to  all  UjB. 
fisheries,  but  bear  a  special  orien- 
tation to  the  problems  of  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

One  of  the  initial  points  I  made  in  out- 
lining the  need  for  this  legislation  was 
that  even  the  small  gains  presently  be- 
ing made  by  the  UJ3.  fishing  industry 
are  not  felt  at  the  level  of  the  in- 
dividual fisherman  or  his  community. 
Nowhere  is  this  distressing  fact  so  true 
as  in  Alaska.  In  spite  of  yearly  increases 
in  the  value  of  the  Alaska  catch,  which 
is  the  highest  of  any  State,  the  fishing 
communities  remain  imchanged,  old  ves- 
sels and  gear  are  not  replaced,  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  Alaskan  fishing  fieet  is 
agonizingly  slow.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
flation has  overtaken  fishermen,  and 
made  a  profession  which  is  already  haz- 
ardous and  economically  inconsistent 
even  more  difficult  than  before. 

The  first  bill  being  Introduced  today 
authorizes  a  new  program  of  Federal 
loans  to  commercial  fishermen's  associa- 
tions. The  bill  has  a  number  of  specific 
purposes. 

First,  most  of  us  are  aware  that  present 
Federal  loan  programs,  In  their  general 
application,  make  loans  available  to  fish- 


ermen. Such  programs  would  Include 
those  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. While  these  have  been  fine  sources 
of  financial  assistance  over  a  period  of 
years  for  many  sectors  of  the  economy, 
the  programs  are  often  inapplicable  to 
certain  business  operations  of  the  fish- 
eries industry.  The  loan  program  in  the 
bill  introduced  here  is  tailored  to  the 
specific  needs  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Under  the  program,  loans  would  be 
made  through  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  a  wide  variety  of  fishing  enter- 
prises, including  the  purchase  and  stor- 
age of  fish  and  fish  products,  marketing, 
and  the  accumulation  of  necessary  oper- 
ating capital.  Two  special  notes  might  be 
added.  An  exclusion  from  the  legislation 
is  loans  for  actual  fishing  operations,  for 
which  loans  can  be  gained  elsewhere. 
Also,  an  emphasis  of  the  bill  is  to  struc- 
ture the  loEuis  so  as  to  encourage  the 
development  of  off-season  fish  processing 
activity,  thus  avoiding  the  seasonality 
that  has  always  haunted  fisherman  eco- 
nomically. 

A  second  Important  aspect  of  the  bill  is 
that  the  loans  may  be  made  to  fisher- 
men's associations.  My  clear  intent  is 
that  this  will  operate  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  such  associations  on  the 
local  level.  If  successful,  an  essential 
economic  and  social  change  in  the  fish- 
eries industry  can  be  assisted  toward  ful- 
fillment. This  would  Involve  a  substan- 
tial increase  of  control  of  the  industry 
by  the  fishermen  themselves. 

In  Alaska,  the  pattern  over  a  number 
of  years  has  been  that  the  fishermen 
have  had  a  lack  of  control  over  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  labor.  The  processing 
and  marketing  of  the  catch  has  been 
controlled  by  nonresident  interests.  Be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  control  proc- 
essing and  marketing,  the  local  fisher- 
men have  Edways  been  the  ones  to  bear 
the  economic  burden  of  poor  fishing 
years.  The  lack  of  local  ownership  and 
control  has  also  prevented  any  economic 
gains  made  in  the  industry  from  reach- 
ing the  level  of  the  individual  fisherman. 
I  anticipate  that  the  loan  program  au- 
thorized In  this  bill  will  begin  to  alter 
this  pattern. 

The  second  bill  in  this  series  of  bills 
was  actually  Introduced  earlier,  and 
along  with  similsir  bills,  is  receiving 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Merchsmt 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  at  this 
time.  It  is  also  a  bill  which  provides  en- 
couragement for  fishermen's  associa- 
tions at  the  local  level  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  essential  Federal  assist- 
ance in  an  area  of  great  need. 

The  area  of  need  is  Insurance  against 
fishing  vessel  loss  and  damage  and 
against  the  injury  or  death  of  fishing 
crews.  The  bill  authorizes  loans  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  associations 
of  fishing  vessel  owners  and  operators 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  In- 
surance. 

The  availability  of  marine  insurance  at 
reasonable  rates  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued life  of  the  fishing  Industry.  It  is 
my  Information  that  some  of  the  earliest 
signals  of  a  deteriorating  situation  In 
the  area  of  marine  Insurance  came  dur- 
ing hearings  of  the  House  Merchant 


Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  In 
southeastern  Alaska.  The  situation  first 
discovered  there  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized everywhere  by  this  time. 

Since  the  early  1960's,  hull  and  pro- 
tection and  indemnity  insurance  rates 
have  increased  at  alarming  and  unac- 
ceptable rates. 

These  premium  rises  have  hit  all 
geographic  areas  of  the  American  fishing 
industry  from  New  England  and  the 
Mexican  gulf  to  the  west  coast.  However, 
Alaska's  fisheries  have  been  hit  hard- 
est and  quickest,  and,  together  with  lower 
catches,  a  depressed  State  economy,  ag- 
ing boats,  and  increased  corporate  com- 
petition, these  increases  in  insurance 
costs  threaten  the  livelihoods  of  many 
Alaskan  independent  fishermen. 

A  few  statistics  reveal  the  crisis  pro- 
portions which  these  phenomenal  cost 
increases  have  reached: 

Hull  insurance  premiums  in  Alaska 
nm  as  high  as  14  percent  of  insured 
values,  with  most  policies  costing  over  8 
percent. 

Increases  of  100  percent  in  insurance 
costs  in  the  past  8  years  are  common. 

Annual  premiums  amount  to  half  of 
the  fixed  overhead  of  fishing  vessels, 
equaling  interest  expenses,  employee 
taxes,  and  administrative  costs. 

The  percentage  of  expenditures  de- 
voted to  insurance  by  Alaskan  halibut 
and  salmon  vessel  owners  is  three  times 
that  of  Seattle  and  New  England  fisher- 
men. 

Hull  insurance  rates  in  Alaska  jumped 
28  percent  in  2  years — 1967  to  1969 — 
while  those  on  the  west  coast  were  "only" 
increasing  13  percent.  Protection  and 
indemnity  costs  soared  34  percent  in 
Alaska,  compared  to  20  percent  on  the 
west  coast. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  preliminary  draft 
of  a  report  on  vessel  insurance  done  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce: 

Insurance  ratee  for  fishing  vessels  .  . 
are  arrived  at  through  negotiation  between 
the  Insured  and  the  Insurer.  There  are  no 
scheduled  rates  ...  no  formulas,  no  manuals, 
no  State  or  Federal  regulations  governing 
rates  .  .  .  Individual  underwriters  are  apt 
to  have  only  limited  experience  with  fishing 
vessel  coverage,  and  without  proper  actuarial 
aid,  they  are  vulnerable  to  gross  miscalcula- 
tion with  respect  to  evaluating  fishing  ves- 
sel risks. 

One  Alaskan  expert  noted  that  insur- 
f.nce  loss  ratios  of  160  to  180  percent  are 
not  unusual.  The  ratio  of  claims  to  pre- 
miums statewide  is  87  percent,  by  far  the 
liighest  in  the  country  aind  nearly  50  per- 
cent higher  than  the  national  average. 

Insurance  companies  are  caught  In 
the  same  situation  as  fishermen,  and 
cannot  be  blamed  for  the  phenomenal 
increases  in  insurance  costs.  Neverthe- 
less, the  future  welfare  of  the  f^.'^hing 
industry  requires  that  new  strategies  be 
brought  to  the  situation. 

One  of  these  .strategies  Is  the  concept 
of  a  federally  assisted  mutual  Insurance 
association.  As  noted  above,  insurance 
costs  in  Alaska  are  substantially  higher, 
and  have  risen  much  faster,  than  those 
on  the  west  coast.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  fiourishing  cooperative  Insurance  as- 
sociations on  that  coast.  The  Commerce 
Department  draft  concludes  that  the 
lower  Insurance  burden  In  Seattte  "meas- 
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wns,  the  success  of  the  mutual  Insur- 
ance societies — that  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  fishermen  to  pool 
their  rtsks." 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  seeks  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  such  coopera- 
tive groups  nationally.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  loans  to 
fishermen's  associations  to  carry  out  In- 
surance functions.  It  restricts  the 
amounts  of  these  loans  to  under  50  per- 
cent of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
association. 

The  bill  creates  a  Fishermen's  Associ- 
ation insurance  loan  fund  to  serve  as  a 
revolving  fimd  to  make  these  loans.  It 
authorizes  |10  milllcm  to  provide  initial 
Ci4>ltal  for  making  such  loans,  and  will 
have  the  final  effect,  hopefully,  of  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  insurance  a  greatly  re- 
duced factor  in  fishing  operations. 

The  third  bill  in  today's  series  Is  cer- 
tainly the  one  bill  in  my  entire  package 
of  fisheries  legislation  which  is  directed 
to  a  imique  Alaskan  problem.  This  bill 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  offering  both  loans  and 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  marine 
ways  facilities. 

This  legislation  addresses  itself  to  a 
shortage  of  vessel  maintenance  and  re- 
pair facilities  in  Alaska.  While  this  ap- 
pears on  the  siirf  ace  to  be  no  more  than 
an  inconvenience,  it  creates  a  situation 
which  can  mean  financial  disaster  for  the 
fisherman  who  requires  repair  service  at 
a  crucial  time  of  the  year. 

In  Alaska,  the  home  ports  for  the 
Alaska  fishing  fleet  are  a  number  of  small 
towns  scattered  all  along  the  Alaska 
coast.  Included  are  Petersburg,  Wrangell, 
Ketchikan.  Sitka,  Yakutat,  Cordova,  Val- 
dez,  Kodiak,  Homer.  Naknek.  Dillingham, 
and  many  others.  Only  Kodiak  and 
Ketchikan  among  these  many  fishing 
harbors  approach  a  population  of  even 
10,000  pers(»s.  Tills  means  that  none  of 
these  towns  can  accumulate  the  tremen- 
dous capltcU  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ways  facility.  With  this  lack  of 
facilities,  vessel  owners  must  make  the 
trip  to  the  Washington-Oregon  area  for 
any  substantial  repairs. 

These  same  fishing  fieet  harbors  in 
Alaska  are  scattered  over  a  coastline 
that  stretches  for  3,300  miles,  and  shore- 
lines for  over  30,000  miles.  The  straight- 
through  running  time  between  Seattle 
and  the  nearest  Alaska  harbor,  Ketchi- 
kan, is  a  minimum  of  48  hours,  and  is 
more  often  than  not  a  full  week.  From 
harbors  like  Kodiak  or  Dillingham,  this 
total  can  be  doubled  or  tripled.  In  prac- 
tice, this  means  that  the  time  lost  in  a 
round  trip  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  for 
vessel  repairs  will  be  a  minimum  of  a 
week  to  10  days  and  a  maximum  of  many 
weeks,  even  excluding  the  time  necessary 
for  repair.  Such  an  assessment  does  not 
even  include  the  danger  inheroit  in  trav- 
eling these  difficult  waters  with  a  dam- 
aged vessel. 

The  final  factor  is  the  length  of  the 
productive  fishing  season.  For  many  spe- 
cies which  are  sought  in  Alaska,  such  as 
salmon,  the  peak  of  the  season  may  last 
from  only  a  few  days  up  to  3  or  4  weeks. 
Vessel  damage  which  would  be  only  a 
great  inconvenience  for  fishermen  else- 
where can  become  a  lost  seaaon  and  fi- 
nancial disaster  for  an  Alaakan  fisher- 


man. This  bill  would  provide  a  beginning 
toward  solving  this  serious  problem. 

The  bill  contains  Iwth  grant  and  loan 
programs  to  be  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries.  The  Bu- 
reau already  provides  for  loans  for  fish- 
ing vessels  from  the  fisheries  loan  fund, 
which  has  been  recently  extended,  and 
the  same  loan  fimd  would  support  this 
marine  ways  program  so  long  as  new 
Federal  capital  is  added. 

The  grant  program  would  be  newly 
created  with  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$5  million.  The  key  to  the  program  is  that 
loans  for  marine  ways  facilities  would 
only  be  available  to  communities  where 
no  such  facility  is  located  nearer  than 
100  statute  miles  by  sea.  The  areas  of 
greatest  need  would  be  served  first. 

The  isenefits  of  this  program  are  ob- 
vious for  both  the  fisherman  and  his 
community's  economic  development.  I 
am  hopefully  this  bill  will  receive  early 
consideration. 

The  final  bill  I  am  introducing  in  this 
present  series  of  fishing  legislation  is 
one  I  certainly  wish  were  unnecessary. 
The  bill  establishes  and  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  a  plan  to  partially  re- 
imburse fishermen  who  suffer  losses  as 
a  result  of  fishing  restrictions  imposed 
by  a  State  or  the  United  States  because 
of  water  pollution. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  only  solution 
to  this  problem  is  to  attack  it  at  the 
source  by  putting  a  halt  to  the  increasing 
pollution  of  the  world's  oceans  and  fresh 
waters.  During  this  Congress  I  have 
joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  critical 
task.  I  have  Joined  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Prey)  on  bills  to  regulate  diunplng  of 
pollutants  into  the  oceans  and  to  estab- 
lish protected  estuarine  areas — H.R.  805 
and  H.R.  4359.  I  have  Joined  with 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Mexds)  in  legislation  to  provide  safety 
and  environmental  standards  for  our 
Nation's  ports,  harbors,  and  navigable 
waterways — HJl.  9581.  I  have  also 
joined  again  with  Mr.  Harrington  on 
legislation  to  amend  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  by  increasing  penalties  for 
violations — HJR.  9685 — and  to  provide 
new  funds  for  nationwide  water  pollu- 
ticm  control  projects— HJl.  9803. 

At  the  same  time  these  and  other 
measures  are  being  considered,  we  are  all 
discovering  that  a  tremendous  amount 
of  environmental  damage  has  already 
been  done.  On  a  first-hand  basis,  Ameri- 
can fishermen  are  discovering  the  extent 
of  that  damage. 

The  most  well-known  case  of  an  entire 
fishing  Industry  being  wiped  out  came 
as  a  result  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration ruling  on  merciiry  in 
swordflsh.  The  impoundment  of  sword- 
fish  cost  an  estimated  $2.5  million  in  lost 
inventories,  and  had  a  huge  impact  on 
the  financial  well-being  of  the  fishermen 
involved,  as  well  as  their  families  and  the 
communities  dependent  on  the  industry. 
There  are  other  examples  of  fishing 
markets  destroyed  by  contamination  re- 
strictions from  New  Elngland  to  southern 
California.  First  coho  salmon,  then 
chubs,  were  lost  to  Oreat  Lakes  fisher- 
men because  of  DDT.  Then,  the  klngflsh 


was  lost  to  fishermen  off  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Mercury  pollution  has  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  fisheries  on  the  Western 
Basin  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Pickwick  Reser- 
voir In  Tennessee,  and  Lake  Calcaslen 
in  Louisiana.  Hurricane  Camllle  en- 
dangered the  quality  of  oysters  in  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  causing  the  closing  of 
the  beds.  The  tuna  industry  has  lost  $2.4 
million  in  inventory  due  to  mercury 
contamination. 

This  problem  has  ah^ady  touched 
Alaska.  Halibut  containing  excessive 
amounts  of  mercury  have  been  caught  in 
Alaskan  waters.  While  the  situation  there 
has  been  partially  ameliorated  by  volun- 
tary limits  set  by  the  halibut  dealers, 
vessel  owners,  processors,  and  unions  in- 
volved, the  time  may  come  when  the 
problem  reaches  a  point  at  which  private 
agreements,  though  preferable  to  gov- 
ernmental intervention,  may  be  insuf- 
ficient to  handle  the  situation. 

No  one  would  question  the  need  for 
immediate  and  firm  governmental  action 
to  protect  consumers  at  a  time  when  con- 
taminated fish  is  discovered.  Yet  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
cannot  lae  allowed  to  fall  on  the  fisher- 
man, as  it  presently  does. 

My  great  fear  as  an  Alaskan  is  that 
the  salmon  or  king  crab  may  be  found  to 
be  contaminated.  If  this  is  ever  the  case, 
nearly  10.000  Alaska  fishermen  and  over 
20,000  processing  workers  would  suffer 
financial  disaster  without  fault  on  their 
part.  The  secondary  effects  on  Alaska's 
economy,  or  that  of  any  State  similarly 
affected,  would  be  monumental. 

The  legislation  I  Introduce  tpday  Is  a 
beginning  toward  a  solution.  It  provides 
for  reimbursement  to  fishermen  for  losses 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral restrictions  due  to  water  pollution. 
It  calls  for  Federal  payments  of  up  to 
70  percent  of  yearly  gross  earnings  from 
domestic  fishing  lost  as  a  result  of  re- 
strictions. 

If  a  fisherman  accepts  reimbursement, 
he  automatically  authorizes  the  Federal 
Government  to  file  suit  In  his  behalf 
against  those  who  polluted.  Any  amount 
collected  in  excess  of  initial  reimburse- 
ment and  court  costs  would  be  turned 
over  to  aggrieved  fishermen.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  $4  million  for 
1972,  $5  million  for  the  next  4  years. 

The  fishermen  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
tell  me  that  this  Is  a  priority  measure  for 
the  92d  Congress.  I  agree  with  them  smd 
urge  prompt  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  my  Intro- 
duction of  fishing  legislation  for  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  am  certain  that  I  need  con- 
vince none  of  my  colleagues  of  the  work 
to  t>e  done  in  this  area.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  consider  these  bills,  and  to  join 
me  in  seeking  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant questions  they  raise.  I  look  for- 
ward to  assisting  In  any  way  I  am  able 
to  bring  the  assistance  these  bills  prom- 
ise to  the  n.S.  fishing  Industry. 
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AMERICAN  LEGION  OPPOSES  CANAL 
ZONE  SURRENDER 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlssioQ  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thl5 


point  In  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  53d  An- 
nual National  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  was  held  in  Houston,  Tex., 
between  August  31  and  September  2  of 
this  year.  At  that  convention,  they 
adopted  a  strong  resolution  opposing  any 
surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  or  control 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  American  people  should 
be  made  aware  of  their  resolution  and 
their  feelings,  and  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  this  resolution  into  the 
Record : 

RKSOLtmON  No.  494 

Committee:  Foreign  Relations. 

Subject:  Panama  Canal. 

Whereas,  imder  the  1903  Treaty  with 
Panama,  the  United  States  obtained  the 
grant  In  perpetuity  of  the  use,  occupation 
and  oontrol  ot  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with 
all  sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by 
Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power, 
or  authority  as  weU  as  the  ownership  of  all 
privately  held  land  and  property  In  the 
Zone  by  purchase  from  Individual  owners; 
and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  haa  an  over- 
riding national  security  Interest  in  main- 
taining vmdUuted  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Canal  and  Its  treaties  with  Oreat 
Britain  and  Col<»nbla  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government  Is 
currently  engaged  In  negotiations  with  the 
government  of  Panama  to  grant  greater 
rights  to  Panama  both  In  the  Canal  Zone 
and  with  respect  to  the  Canal  Itself  without 
authorization  of  the  Congress,  which  wUl 
diminish,  If  not  absolutely  abrogate,  the 
present  U.S.  treaty-based  sovereignty  and 
ownership  of  the  Zone;  and 

Whereas,  these  negotiations  are  being 
utilized  by  the  U.S.  Government  In  an  effort 
to  persuade  Panama  to  agree  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  "sea-level"  canal  eventually 
to  replace  the  present  canal,  and  by  the 
Panamanian  government  In  an  attempt  to 
gain  sovereign  control  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  effective  control  over 
the  operation  of  the  Canal  Itself;  and 

Whereas,  similar  concessional  negotiations 
by  the  U.S.  In  1967  resulted  In  three  draft 
treaties  that  were  frustrated  by  the  wUl  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  because 
they  would  have  gravely  weakened  U.S.  con- 
trol over  the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  people  have  con- 
sistently opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
Panamanian  government  that  would  further 
weaken  U.S.  control:  and 

Whereas.  The  American  Legion  believes 
that  a  treaty  or  contract  Is  a  scdemn  obliga- 
tion binding  on  the  parties  and  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  abrogation,  modifica- 
tion, or  weakening  of  the  treaty  of  1903  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  United  States  there- 
under would  be  weakened,  limited,  or  sur- 
rendered, the  United  States  having  fully 
performed  Its  obligations  under  such  treaty 
since  Its  adoption:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Houston, 
Texas.  August  31-September  1,  2,  1971,  that 
the  Legion  reiterates  lt«  uncompromising 
opposition  to  any  new  treaties  or  executive 
agreements  with  Panama  that  would  In  any 
way  reduce  our  Indispensable  control  over 
the  Panama  Canal  or  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  The  American  Legion  op- 
poses the  construction  of  a  new  "sea-level" 
canal,  as  advocated  by  the  recently  com- 
pleted study  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Canal 
Study  Commission  as  needlessly  expensive, 
diplomatically  hazardous,  ecologically  dan- 
gerous, and  subject  to  the  Irresponsible  con- 


trol of  a  weak  Panamanian  government;  and 
be  It  flnaUy 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  re- 
Iterates  Its  strong  support  for  resuming  the 
modernization  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
as  provided  in  the  Third  Locks- Terminal 
Lake  plan  advocated  by  so  many  Members 
of  Oongreas. 


NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PRESERVA- 
•nON  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Latta  and 
Mr.  Mailliard.  I  am  Introducing  an  im- 
portant bill  which  provides  for  the  des- 
ignation of  a  number  of  areas  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  as  wilderness. 
This  bill  will  designate  21  wilderness 
areas  in  13  States.  Altogether,  the  areas 
designated  by  this  bill  would  add  over  3 
million  acres  to  our  national  wilderness 
preservation  system. 

Two  groups  of  proposals  are  included 
in  this  bill.  First,  it  contains  12  out  of 
the  14  wilderness  proposals  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  to  Congress  on  April  28 
of  this  year.  Second,  it  contains  nine 
older  proposals,  involving  areas  which 
were  recommended  to  Congress  in  earlier 
sessions  but  have  yet  to  be  acted  upon. 
The  President  has.  In  his  recent  wilder- 
ness and  environmental  messages, 
strongly  endorsed  prompt  action  on  this 
group  of  already  pending  wilderness  pro- 
posals. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  gather  into  this  one  bill  vir- 
tually all  of  the  wilderness  proposals 
recommended  by  the  administration 
which  are  now  pending  for  action  before 
the  Congress.  But  let  me  add  two  clari- 
fications which  are  important  in  under- 
standing what  this  new  bill  Includes  and 
would  accomplish. 

While  this  bill  includes  almost  all  of 
the  proposals  which  have  been  sent  to 
Congress  but  have  yet  to  be  acted  upon, 
it  does  not  include  any  of  the  so-called 
de  facto  wilderness  proposals.  This  type 
of  wilderness  proposal,  unlike  the  ones 
included  in  this  new  bill,  is  not  the  prod- 
uct of  the  normid  wilderness  review 
processes  of  the  administrating  agencies 
which  were  established  by  the  1964  Wil- 
derness Act.  De  facto  wilderness  propos- 
als involve  other  land  areas  which  merit 
wilderness  study  by  the  Congress  before 
being  irretrievably  committed  to  other, 
conflicting  kinds  of  use.  I  have  already  in- 
troduced, with  a  number  of  cosponsors, 
an  omnibus  bill  embodying  many  of  these 
de  facto  wilderness  proposals  which  are 
sufficiently  well  refined  to  be  appropriate 
for  congressional  consideration.  That  bill, 
H.R.  6496,  is  already  pending  with  our 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
Hence,  my  new  bill,  including  the  ad- 
ministration-proposed areas,  constitutes 
a  logical  companion  to  Uie  pending  de 
facto  wilderness  bill. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
not.  In  all  cases,  follow  the  proposed 
wilderness  boimdaries  and  acreages  as 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  In  several  cases,  local  groups 
of  people  who  know  these  areas  in  great 
detail  have  found  the  official  executive 


branch  recommendations  to  be  too  lim- 
ited, excluding  from  wilderness  designa- 
tion areas  which  these  citizens  feel  are 
fully  suitable  for  such  designation, 
merit  it  and,  in  many  cases,  sorely  need 
such  extra  statutory  protection  if  their 
natural  wilderness  character  and  values 
are  to  be  secured  as  a  lasting  resource. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  the  various  citi- 
zen groups  on  the  local,  regional,  and 
national  level  have  agreed  with  final 
executive  branch  wilderness  recom- 
mendations. In  several  cases,  indeed,  all 
parties  have  agreed  that  no  wilderness 
should  be  designated  in  a  specific  area 
for  which  the  wilderness  law  required 
a  study  and  review.  For  example.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  April  28  wilderness  message 
included  nonsui table  as  wilderness  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Laguna  Atascosa 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Texas  and 
for  the  Chaco  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ment in  New  Mexico.  These  recommenda- 
tions have  been  agreed  to  by  local  con- 
servation minded  citizens  and  groups, 
based  on  their  own  field  studies. 

But  there  have  also  been  cases  in 
which  local  citizens  believe  an  executive 
branch  wilderness  recommendation  can 
be  further  refined  and  extended.  TTiese 
citizens  have  participated  actively  in  the 
processes  of  public  Involvement  which 
we  built  into  the  Wilderness  Act  pro- 
gram. In  carrying  our  their  responsibility 
to  participate  responsibly,  they  have 
carefully  studied  the  requirements  and 
standards  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
have  conducted  detailed  field  reviews  in 
order  to  arrive  at  their  own  consensus  as 
to  what  is  best  for  the  particular  area  in 
question.  These  citizen-initiated  alterna- 
tive wilderness  recoijimendations  have 
been  offered  and  documented  at  public 
hearings  and  in  Informal  sessions  with 
the  managing  agencies.  They  have  very 
often  contributed  to  an  Improved  final 
recommendation  from  the  agency. 

Yet,  in  some  cases,  the  citizen  groups 
still  have  not  been  satisfied  that  the  pro- 
posal finally  emerging  from  the  execu- 
tive agencies  do  the  best  achievable  Job 
of  preserving  an  area's  wilderness  re- 
sources and  values  in  full  balance  with 
other  considerations.  They  feel  that 
these  agency  proposals  fall  short  of  what 
would  be  best  for  the  land  in  question. 
Among  the  reasons  for  these  disagree- 
ments, probably  the  most  fundamental 
have  to  do  with  varjrlng  interpretations 
of  what  the  Wilderness  Act  says  and 
means.  It  is  during  the  consideration  of 
individual  proposals  before  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  that  fundamental 
questions  of  this  kind  can  best  be  delib- 
erated. 

For  these  reasons,  It  is  important  that 
the  refinements  worked  out  and  recom- 
mended by  dedicated  citizen  conserva- 
tionists should,  in  each  case,  receive  a 
full  hearing  during  consideration  of 
wilderness  legislation.  By  the  same  token, 
the  administrative  agencies  are  expected 
to  present  the  merits  and  rationale  for 
their  proposals.  Where  the  two  differ,  it 
is  the  responsibility  and  goal  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  a  final  decision.  The  ccun- 
mlttees  of  Congress,  and  In  particular 
our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands 
chaired  by  my  able  colleague.  Waltkr 
Baring,  have  been  gaining  much  soimd 
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experience  in  weighing  the  Issues  raised 
In  the  wilderness  designation  process. 

The  billl  am  introducing  today  repre- 
sents, In  each  case  where  a  citizen  alter- 
naUve   plan    has    been    prepared,    the 
boundaries  and  acreages  recommended 
by  these  responsible  local  citizen  teams  I 
introduce  this  bill  In  this  form  for  two 
reasons.  First,  I  generally  And  myself 
more  thoroughly  in  agreement  with  the 
argiunents  set  forward  by  these  citizen 
groups.  Second,  I  believe  their  proposals 
should  be  before  the  committee  in  the 
full  stature  of  legislation,  to  be  argued 
for  and  against  on  an  equal  footing  with 
bills  onbodylng  the  executive  branch  po- 
siUon.  I  would  point  out  that,  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  have  introduced 
along  with  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gkrald  R.  Ford)   and  my  distin- 
guished committee  coUeague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  ,  the  full  Pres- 
idential wilderness  package  in  the  ad- 
ministration version  of  each  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  elaborate  on 
the  specifics  of  each  of  the  prc^xxals  em- 
bodied in  my  new  bill.  That  information 
wiD  be  developed  during  hearings,  when 
both  the  executive  agencies  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  able  to  present  their  views.  But 
I  do  want  to  point  out  here  a  few  Items  of 
special  Interest  in  this  bill,  so  that  the 
record  will  not  be  misunderstood  as  to 
what  is  involved. 

This  bill  includes  the  wilderness  pro- 
posals for  only  12  of  the  14  areas  recom- 
mended in  the  April  28  Nixon  wilder- 
ness package.  I  have  excluded  the  pro- 
posal  for   Arches  National   Monument 
and  for  Capitol  Meet  National  Monu- 
ment, both  in  southern  Utah.  As  many 
members  know,  the  Senate  has  already 
enacted  bills  which  would  redesignate 
these  two  national  mounments  as  na- 
tional parks,  with  various  reallnements 
of  their  boundaries.  The  wilderness  pro- 
posals for  these  two  areas  apply  to  the 
earlier  boundaries,  and  so  would  not  be 
fully  in  concert  with  the  revisions  which 
have  taken  place  since  or  with  the  re- 
visions further  intended  in  the  national 
park  biUs  which  have  passed  the  other 
body  and  been  reported  for  floor  action 
here  in  the  House.  I  would  add,  however 
that  in  reporting  these  national  park 
bills,    our    committee    added    language 
which  would  require  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  complete  a  revised  wil- 
derness proposal  for  transmittal  back  to 
the  Congress  within  3  years.  It  does  not 
seem  timely  to  act  on  the  existing  wild- 
erness proposals  for  these  two  areas  in 
this  Congress  and  I  believe  we  should 
shnply  set  them  aside,  awaiting  receipt 
of  the  revised  proposals. 

Included  in  this  bill  is  the  proposed 
Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Wilderness  in  Georgia.  The  first  proposal 
for  this  particular  area,  which  came  to 
Congress  several  years  ago.  recommended 
designating  a  wilderness  unit  of  319  000 
acres.  Subsequent  additions  of  wildland 
to  the  overall  wildlife  refuge  now  permit 
a  larger  wilderness  designation.  In  his 
April  28  message  to  Craigress,  the  Presi- 
dent listed  this  larger  proposal  as  encom- 
l»fiBing  347.000  acres,  but  it  now  turns  out 
that  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Pisheriefi  and 
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Wildlife  reccanputes  this  acreage,  based 
on  the  same  boundaries  to  which  the 
President  referred,  as  actually  encom- 
passing some  344,000  acres.  That  Is  the 
figure  I  have  used  in  this  new  bill,  and  I 
believe  the  record  should  be  clear  that  the 
same  boundaries  are  Involved  as  have 
been  strongly  aidorsed  by  President 
NixQn  in  his  latest  wilderness  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  brings  together  21  highly 
important  wilderness  proposals.  Each  has 
been  the  subject  of  detailed  study  and 
preparation  by  the  managing  Federal 
agency.  Each  has  been  carefully  reviewed 
in  the  field  by  local  citizens  and  citizen 
groups.  Each  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
fiill  public  hearing  In  the  Immediate  lo- 
cality, and  the  records  acciunulated  at 
these  hearings  are  available  for  congres- 
sional COTislderatian.  Each  proposal  has 
beei  further  studied  and  revised  within 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Ag- 
riculture and  within  the  executive 
branch.  Now  these  21  proposals  are  before 
the  Congress  for  our  consideration  and 
action.  The  processes  which  we  put  in 
motion  when  we  enacted  the  1964  wilder- 
ness law  Involve  this  full  span  of  careful 
deliberation  and  active  public  participa- 
tion. The  bill  I  am  now  introducing  brings 
that  consideration  and  that  public  in- 
volvement into  the  congressional  area. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  its  provisions  for  public  involve- 
ment throughout  the  wilderness  designa- 
tion procedures  is  one  of  the  finest  new 
land  planning  programs  in  recent  years. 
This  Is,  in  my  view,  a  model  of  effective 
public  participation,  giving  opportunity 
for  all  opinions  both  aa  the  local  and  na- 
tional scene  to  be  brought  into  the  mak- 
ing of  these  important  wilderness  deci- 
sions. By  introducing  today  a  bill  em- 
bodying, in  several  cases,  citizen  initiated 
recommendations,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  bring  into  the  processes  of  congres- 
sional consideration,  on  an  equal  footing, 
the  views  and  productive  efforts  of  the 
many  citizen  groups  across  this  country 
who  have  labored  long  and  hard  to  play 
a  constructive  role  in  the  wilderness  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  have  an 
early  opportunity  to  consider  each  of 
these  proposals  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  bring  to 
the  House  the  best  possible  wilderness 
legislation  before  the  end  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

SIX  MILLION  CHILDREN  DENIED 
HEALTH  CARE  BECAUSE  HEW 
PAILS  TO  IMPLEMENT  EXISTING 
LAW 

'Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
11,  1970,  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  issued  a  press  re- 
lease announcing  proposed  rules  concern- 
ing the  medicaid  program.  This  release 
proudly  stated  that  "over  six  million  hi- 
divlduals"  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
"screening,  diagnosis,  and  treatment" 
when  these  rules  became  effective.  These 
more  than  6  million  Individuals  were 
children  up  to  the  age  of  21. 


To  date,  these  proposed  rules  lie  dor- 
mant. They  have  not  been  officially  pro- 
mulgated. 

The  delay  is  actually  even  more  severe 
than  just  the  9  months  which  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  rules  were  first  pro- 
posed. The  fact  is  that  these  rules  were 
proposed  pursuant  to  legislation  which 
was  to  become  operative  on  July  1,  1999 
Thus,  more  than  2  years  have  gwie  by 
without  action  by  the  administration 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  certainly  cannot  claim  lack 
of  forewarning  as  to  the  implementation 
date  of  July  1.  1969.  The  enabling  legisla- 
tion was  passed  In  1967  as  a  part  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-248.  Yet.  4  years  later,  the  6 
million  children  for  whom  this  law  was 
Intended  to  provide  health  care  remain 
ignored. 

Specifically,  the  section  of  the  law  in 
question — section  1905'a)  (4>  ^B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act— provides  that  one  of 
the  required  elements  of  a  State  medi- 
caid plan  Is  the  following: 

(E)ffectlve  July  1,  1969.  such  early  and 
periodic  screening  and  diagnosis  of  Individ- 
uals who  are  eligible  under  the  plan  and  an 
under  the  age  of  21  to  ascertain  physical  or 
mental  defects,  and  such  health  care,  treat- 
ment, and  other  measures  to  correct  or 
ameliorate  defects  and  chronic  conditions 
discovered  thereby,  as  may  be  provided  In 
regulations  of  the  Secretary: 

Some  measure  of  the  benefits  that  can 
be  achieved  should  this  program  be  im- 
plemented— as  it  must  be — is  provided  by 
the  findings  of  the  Mississippi  medicaid 
program,  which  has  reported  on  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  screening  and  di- 
agnosis for  children  which  it  undertook, 
despite  faUure  of  HEW  to  implement  sec- 
tion 1905<a)  (4)  (B).  During  the  4  months 
ending  June  30.  1970,  1.178  children  were 
screened.  Abnormalities  found  totaled 
1.301— children  had  multiple  abnormali- 
ties. These  included  multiple  dental 
caries,  305  cases;  anemia,  241  cases;  en- 
larged tonsils  and  pharyngitis,  217  cases; 
poor  vision,  97  cases;  impetigo  and  other 
skin  conditions,  53  cases;  hernias.  51 
cases:  and  intestinal  parasites,  48  cases. 

It  is  starkly  clear  that  the  more  than  6 
million  children  who  would  fall  under  the 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  regulation— if 
only  it  were  formally  promulgated — des- 
perately need  medical  care.  They  are  the 
forgotten  victims  of  a  society  which  ap- 
plauds rhetoric,  but  is  remiss  on  action. 

On  August  18,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Richardson  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  urging  "immedi- 
ate promulgation"  of  the  rules  first  pro- 
posed last  December.  Thus  far.  there 
has  been  no  action.  Robert  Walters,  in 
an  article  in  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star,  writes  about  this  situation,  Mr. 
Walters,  in  an  apt  assessment,  states: 

All  of  that  allegedly  bold  action  was.  In 
fact,  a  eham.  And  It  Is  typical  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic shell  game  at  which  HEW  officials 
have  become  so  proficient. 

The  children  of  America  are  waiting. 

Following  are  the  press  release  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  last  December  11;  the  pro- 
posed rules:  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  Au- 
guest  18  to  Secretary  Richardson;  a  re- 
port on  the  Mississippi  screening  and 
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diagnosis  program — an  example  of  what 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  yet. 
despite  existing  public  law,  mandated; 
and  Robert  Walters'  article  of  the  Sep- 
tember 16  Evening  Star  entitled  "What 
We  Really  Need  Is  Action": 
Parss  Releasz,  U.S.  Depabtiiient  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 
Individuals  under  21  eUglble  for  help  un- 
der the  Federal-State  Medicaid  program  will 
be  screened  and  treated  for  health  defects 
under  proposed  rules  announced  today  by 
John  D.  Twlname,  Administrator  of  HEW's 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Proposed  regulations  which  appeared  to- 
day in  the  Federal  Register  will  require  State 
Medicaid  agencies  to  spearhead  the  compre- 
hensive planning  necessary  to  make  services 
available  to  accomplish  the  screening  and 
treatment.  » 

If  existing  health  care  resources  are  in- 
adequate to  do  this  for  all  eligible  individ- 
uals under  21,  States  may  begin  with  chil- 
dren under  six.  extending  services  to  others 
In  specified  stages  so  that  all  are  covered 
July  1,  1973 

State  Medicaid  agencies  will  develop  agree- 
ments with  organizations  that  can  provide 
the  services,  such  as  child  health  clinics, 
OEO  neighborhood  health  centers,  day  care 
centers,  school  health  programs,  and  ma- 
ternity and  family  planning  clinics. 

Estimates  are  that  over  6  million  individ- 
uals will  be  eligible  for  screening,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  when  the  proposed  regula- 
tion becomes  effective. 

Interested  parties  have  30  days  to  com- 
ment on  the  proposed  regulations. 

IProm  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Social  and  RehablUtatlon 
Service  j 

Proposed  Rttlemakino  iNToaMATiON 

MXMOBANDtriC 

To:  State  administrators  and  other  inter- 
ested organizations  and  agencies. 

Subject:  Proposed  Regulations  for  Early 
and  Periodic  Screening.  Diagnosis,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Individuals  Under  21,  Title  XIX 
Social  Security  Act. 

Content:  Proposed  regulations  to  amend 
SRS  Program  Regulations  40-11,  dated 
June  24.  1969.  on  Amount.  IXiratlon,  and 
Scope  of  Medical  Assistance  under  Title  XIX. 
The  amendment  relates  to  the  requirement 
for  early  and  periodic  screening,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  individuals  under  21  years 
of  age. 

Comment  period:  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  comments,  suggestions,  and  objec- 
tions submitted  In  writing  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 330  Independence  Avenue.  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20201,  within  a  period  of  30  days 
from  the  date  of  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register:   December  11,  1970. 

Inquiries  to:  SRS  Regional  Commissioners. 
John  D.  Twiname. 

Administrator. 
(Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (45 
CPR  Part  249 )  ) 

AMOUNT,     DtTEATION,     AND     SCOPE    Or    ITCDICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Early  and  periodic  screening,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  individuals  under  age  21 

Notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  regulations 
set  forth  In  tenatlve  form  below  are  pro- 
posed by  the  Administrator,  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  proposed  regulations  relate  to  early 
*nd  periodic  screening,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  Individuals  under  21  years  of  age 
provided  for  under  a  State  plan  for  medical 


Mslstanoe  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  propoeed  regu- 
lations, consideration  will  be  given  to  any 
comments,  suggestions,  or  objections  thereto 
which  are  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Social  and  Rehabllit«tlon  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health.  Education,  ajid 
Welfare.  330  Independence  Avenue.  8.W.. 
Waahington,  D.C.  20301.  within  a  period  at 
30  days  from  date  of  publication  of  thla 
Notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  proposed  regulations  are  to  be  Issued 
under  section  1102.  49  Stat.  647,  42  XJJSC. 
1302. 

Dated:  Oct.  30,  1970. 

JOH»  D.   TWINA»tE, 

Administrator,  Social   and  Rehabilitation 
Service. 
Approved:  Dec.  3,  1970. 

Eluot  L.  Richardbon, 

Secretary. 
Part  349  of  Chapter  n  of  Title  46  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

1.  Section  249.10(a)  is  revised  by  redesig- 
nating subparagraphs  (3)-(9),  inclusive,  as 
subparagraphs  (4)-(10),  inclusive. 

2.  Section  249.10(a),  as  so  revised,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  subparagraph  (3)  to 
read  as  follows: 

{ 249.10  Amount,  duration,  and  scope  of 
medical  assistance,  (a)  •  •  • 
(3)  In  carrying  out  the  requirements  In 
subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  the  Item  of  care  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (b)  (4)  (11)  of  this  section, 
provide: 

(I)  for  establishment  of  administrative 
mechanisms  to  identify  available  screening 
and  diagnostic  faculties,  to  assure  that  Indi- 
viduals under  21  years  of  age  who  are  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  receive  the  services  of 
such  faculties,  and  to  provide  such  treatment 
as  may  be  Included  under  the  State  plan  and 
as  required  in  subdivisions  (iv)  and  (v)  of 
this  subparagraph; 

(II)  for  Identification  of  those  eUglble  in- 
dividuals who  are  in  need  of  medical  or  re- 
medial care  and  services  furnished  through 
title  V  grantees,  and  for  assuring  that  such 
Individuals  are  informed  of  such  services  and 
are  referred  to  title  V  grantees  for  care  and 
services,  as  appropriate: 

(ill)  for  sigreements  to  assure  maximum 
utUlzatlon  of  existing  screening,  diagnostic, 
and  treatment  services  provided  by  other 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  such  as  chUd 
health  clinics,  OEO  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers,  day  care  centers,  nursery  schools, 
school  health  programs,  famUy  planning  clin- 
ics, maternity  clinics,  and  similar  facilities; 

(Iv)  that  the  full  amount  of  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  outpatient  hospital  services, 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  and  physicians' 
services  needed  by  an  individual  receiving 
screening,  diagnostic,  and  treatment  services 
under  this  subparagraph  wUl  be  furnished  re- 
gardless of  the  limits  otherwise  Imposed  un- 
der the  State  plan  on  the  amount  of  such 
care  and  services;  and 

(v)  etfectlve  January  1.  1971  (or  earlier  at 
the  option  of  the  State) ,  that  early  and  peri- 
odic screening  and  diagnosis  to  ascertain 
physical  and  mental  defects,  and  treatment 
of  conditions  discovered  regardless  of  the 
limits  otherwise  Imposed  under  the  State 
plan  on  the  type  and  amount  of  such  care 
and  services  (for  which  Federal  financial 
partlclpptlon  Is  otherwise  avaUable  pursuant 
to  Section  1905  of  the  Social  Security  Act), 
wUl  be  available  to  all  eligible  Individuals 
under  21  years  of  age.  If  such  screening,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  are  not  available  by 
January  1,  1971,  to  all  eligible  Individuals 
under  21  years  of  age.  the  State  plan  must 
provide  that  such  services  will  be  avaUable 
to  all  eligible  children  under  six  years  of  age 
and  must  specify  the  progresslvie  stages  by 
which  such  services  wiU  be  avaUable  to  aU 


eUglble  Individuals  tmder  21  no  later  than 
July  1,  1973. 

AtTGnsT  18,  1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richakdson, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Secettaet  :  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned regarding  the  enormous  potential  of 
the  Medicaid  program  for  InsUtuttng  a 
scheme  of  preventive  and  curative  medicine 
which  has  the  potential  for  saving  mUUons 
of  children  *rom  Ulness  and  even  death.  This 
scheme  Is  provided  by  Section  1905(a)(4) 
(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  Section 
provides,  as  one  of  the  required  elements  of 
a  State  Medicaid  plan,  the  inclusion  of  the 
foU  owing : 

(B|  effective  July  1.  1969,  such  early  and 
periodic  screening  and  diagnosis  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  eligible  under  the  plan  and 
are  under  the  age  of  21  to  ascertain  their 
physical  or  mental  defect*,  and  such  health 
care,  treatment,  and  other  measures  to  cor- 
rect or  ameliorate  defects  and  chronic  con- 
ditions discovered  thereby,  as  may  be  pro- 
vided In  regulations  of  the  Secretary 

This  provUion  was  added  to  the  public  law 
by  Public  Law  90-248, 

While  this  section  was  to  go  Into  effect  on 
July  1.  1969,  It  In  fact  stlU  remains  unlmple- 
mented.  The  delay  in  this  implementation  is 
as  I  understand  it.  due  to  the  faUure  of  your 
Department  to  issue  the  appropriate  regula- 
tlons. 

On  December  11,  1970.  proposed  regulations 
were  published  In  the  Federal  Register  Ac- 
cording to  the  press  release  issued  at  that 
time  by  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
a  division  of  your  agency,  "over  6  mUUon 
individuals  wui  be  eligible  for  screening  di- 
agnosis, and  treatment  when  the  ^o^i>sed 
regulation  becomes  effective." 

*J^lJ'^t  '****•  ****"  regulations  required 
that  by  January  i,  1971,  screening,  dlaraoeis 
and  treatment  were  to  be  '•avaUablTto  au' 
eligible  chUdren  under  six  years  of  age  "  with 
children  up  to  the  age  of  21  to  be  covered  by 
no  later  than  July  1,  1973. 

More  than  one-half  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  issuance  of  these  propoeed  reguUUons 
amending  SRS  Program  Regulation  40-1 1' 
dated  June  24,  1969,  on  Amount,  Duration' 
and  Scope  of  Medical  Assistance  under  "nue 

I  find  this  dUatory  action  extremely  dis- 
tressing. Firstly,  It  appears  to  contravene  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  a  law  which  It 
has  passed  In  fact  be  Implemented.  More  Im- 
portantly from  a  human  standpoint  the  con- 
tinned  delay  of  the  implementation  of  the 
screening,  diagnostic,  and  treatment  program 
means  the  continued  lack  of  adequate  med- 
ical services  to  the  more  than  6  million  chil- 
dren which  your  Department's  own  press  re- 
lease designates  as  the  eligible  group. 

Some  measure  of  the  benefit  that  can  be 
achieved  should  this  program  be  imple- 
mented U  provided  by  the  findings  of  the 
Mississippi  Medicaid  program,  which  has  re- 
ported on  a  comprehensive  program  of 
screening  and  diagnosU  for  chUdren  which  it 
has  undertaken,  despite  the  absence  of  the 
implementation  of  Section  1906(a)(4)(B). 
During  the  four  months  ending  June  30, 
1970,  1,178  ChUdren  were  screened.  Abnor- 
malities found  totaled  1,301  (some  children 
had  multiple  abnormalities).  These  Included 
miUtiple  dental  carles  (305  cases).  anemU 
(241  cases) ,  enlarged  tonsils  and  pharynglgls 
(217  cases),  poor  vision  (97  cases).  Impetigo 
and  other  skin  conditions  (63  cases),  hernia 
(51  cases),  and  intesUn&l  parasites  (48 
oases).  In  northern  states,  where  an  esti- 
mated 400,000  ChUdren  exhibited  elevated 
blood  lead  levels,  no  doubt  a  screening  pn>- 
gram  would  disclose  thousands  of  additional 
children  who  are  In  need  of  treatment. 

In  light  of  the   6   mUUon   chUdren  who 
would  be  eligible  for  the  screening,  diagnosis. 
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and  trmtmant  m&ncUted  by  Section  1906  (•) 
(4)  (B)  of  the  Social  Seciirtty  Act — the  chil- 
dren who  desperately  need  these  Bcrylces — I 
would  appreciate  your  advising  me  of  when 
the  proposed  relations  will  be  offlclaUy 
promulgated  as  binding  nilea.  Needless  to  say, 
I  believe  that  every  day  of  delay  la  another 
day  of  Illness  for  these  children.  Therefore,  I 
urge  Immediate  promulgation. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Weluam  p.  Rtam, 
Memher  ofiConffresa. 

BdXDICAID     MATTXaS    TO    CRZUIUIf 

Mlsalsadppl,  with  one  of  the  nation's  new- 
est Medicaid  programs  (Initiated  January  1, 
1970) ,  Is  the  first  State  to  report  on  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  screening  and  diag- 
nosis for  children. 

A  report  on  the  four  months  ending  June 
30,  1970.  showed  1,178  children  screened. 
Abnormalities  found  totaled  1,301,  as  some 
children  had  multiple  findings. 

The  most  common  abnormal  conditions 
Identified  were  multiple  dental  carles  (305 
cases),  anemia  (241  cases),  and  enlarged 
tonsils  and  pharyngitis  (217  cases). 

Other  major  defects  were  poor  vision  (97 
cases),  heart  conditions  (60).  Impetigo  and 
other  skin  conditions  (53),  hernia  (51),  and 
Intestinal  parasites  (48) . 

The  "health  Inventory  survey"  Is  done  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  on  contract  with 
the  Mississippi  Medicaid  Commission.  The 
procedure  begins  with  a  letter  to  the  parents 
of  eligible  children,  asking  that  the  children 
be  brought  to  the  health  dep«irtment  at  a 
stated  time.  There  a  13-polnt  medical  history 
Is  recorded,  and  signed  by  the  parent  or 
guardian  to  authorize  the  screening. 

The  examination  Includes  PhonoCardlo- 
Scan.  visual  and  audlometrlc  checks,  and 
a  tuberculin  skin  test.  Hematocrits  and 
urine  tests  are  done  on  each  child,  and 
immimlzatlons  brought  up  to  date.  In  the 
age  group  12  to  21,  blood  pressures  are  re- 
corded and  blood  serologies  are  performed. 
The  tests  are  done  by  public  health  nurses 
and  technicians,  with  the  children  referred 
to  physicians  when  necessary. 

Cost  of  the  screening  is  98.00  per  child, 
including  $100  for  laboratory  work.  State 
Bovd  of  Health  clinics  are  utUlaed  for  fol- 
low-ups. 

According  to  Frank  M.  Wlygul.  Jr..  M.D.. 
Director  of  the  General  Health  Services  Di- 
vision, about  90  percent  of  the  children 
with  abnormalities  are  treated  in  existing 
public  health  facilities.  "The  effect  of  the 
Medicaid  screening  program  is  that  the 
Board  of  Health  is  enabled  to  reach  a  group 
of  children  not  touched  previously,"  JJr. 
Wiygul  commented. 

He  added.  "From  the  recipients'  i>olnt  of 
view,  the  screening  is  very  well  accepted  and 
the  turnouts  are  excellent.  We  usually  in- 
vite 70  to  80  eUglble  children  to  participate, 
and  have  a  turnout  of  40  to  50." 
Mississippi  Medicaid  Commission  health  in- 
ventory survey.  Mar.  1-June  30.  1970 

Total     screened 1,178 

Total  conditions  found '1,301 

iNcmxNcx  or  abnobmautt 

Abnormal    PhonoCarloScan 60 

Anemic  (hematocrit  below  36%) 241 

Sickle  cell  8us[)ected. 3 

Dental  carles  (multiple) 305 

Dental  abcess 1 

Supernumerary    dentition 1 

Hernia    umbilical 49 

Hernia    inguinal.. 2 

Poor  visual  acuity 97 

Impetigo  and  other  skin  conditions..  53 

Poor  hearing 51 

Deaf    mutism 2 

Otitis  extern  and  otitis  media 37 

Asthma  (by  history) 7 

Intestinal    parasites    (mostly    hook- 
worm)      48 


Obealty     20 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  pharyngitis 217 

Obvious  mental  retardation 9 

I/eamlng  and  school  difficulties   (by 

history)    5 

Behavior   disorders 5 

Seizures    4 

Ringworm  of  scalp 10 

Phimosis    4 

Pregnancy      (unmarried) :      Undiag- 
nosed and  no  prenatal  care 4 

Kidney  trouble  (by  history) 11 

Sp>eech     defects 7 

Swollen    Joints 7 

Enlarged  lymph  glands 11 

Hypertension    5 

Mild  hydrocephaly  suspected 2 

Old  open  lacerations 4 

Hyperthyroidism      siispected 1 

Suspected  child  abuse *i 

Hemiplegia    1 

Albuminuria     e 

Ptosis    2 

Suspected  diabetes 1 

Nasal     obstruction 3 

Hydrocele  i 

'Some   screenees   have   multiple   findings. 

■  These  7  children  belong  to  the  same  fam- 
ily. Court  proceedings  resulted  In  placement 
of  all  7  in  a  foster  home  in  another  county. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star    Sept. 
16,  19711 

What   Wk  Rxallt  Nxkd  Is  Actton 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

Back  In  December  the  Department  of 
Health.  Eklucatlon  and  Welfare  proudly  an- 
nounced that  it  had  drafted  regulations 
which  would  "require  state  Medicaid  agencies 
to  spearhead  the  comprehensive  planning 
necessary"  to  implement  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram of  preventive  medical  care  for  6  nxllllon 
needy  children. 

The  HEW  press  release  at  the  time  boasted 
of  plans  to  provide  "screening  diagnosis  and 
treatment"  In  cooperation  nth  neighborhood 
health  centers,  child  health  clinics,  day  care 
centers,  school  health  programs  and  family 
planning  clinics. 

The  way  HEW's  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  told  It,  the  periodic  medical  examina- 
tion of  young  children  was  only  the  first  step 
In  Implementing  the  law.  By  mid-1973,  the 
service  predicted,  all  Individuals  under  21 
who  were  covered  by  the  Medicaid  program 
would  be  added  to  the  program. 

All  of  that  allegedly  bold  action  was.  in 
fact,  a  sham.  And  it  is  typical  of  the  biireau- 
cratic  shell  game  at  which  HEW  officials 
have  become  so  proficient.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, what  really  happened  with  that  pro- 
gram of  preventive  medicine  for  needy 
youngsters  throughout  the  country: 

The  authorizing  legislation  was  passed  bj 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  1967.  with  a  provision  calling  for 
the  medical  aid  program  for  poor  youngsters 
to  begin  July  1.  1969. 

That  two-year  Interval  presumably  gave 
even  the  slowest  HEW  employe  time  to  draft 
the  regulations  under  which  the  program  was 
to  operate.  In  fact,  the  first  proposed  regula- 
tions did  not  appear  until  December  1970, 
three  years  after  the  law  was  passed  and 
1>4  years  after  the  starting  date  designated 
by  Congress  and  the  President. 

As  required  by  law,  publication  of  the 
proposed  regulations  was  accompanied  by 
the  announcement  that  Interested  parties 
had  30  days  to  comment.  Following  that 
deadline  SRS  was  supposed  to  consider  the 
suggestion  of  those  affected,  then  publish 
final  regulations. 

Last  month.  Rep.  William  F.  Ryan.  D-N.Y., 
wrote  to  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son to  note  that  absolutely  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  SRS  in  tke  9  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  Issuance  of  the  preea  re- 
lease and  proposed  regulations  (not  to  men- 
tion the  four  years  since  the  law  was  passed 


or  the  more  than  two  years  since  the  program 

was  supposed  to  have  been  Initiated) . 

Ryan  said  HEW's  "dilatory  action  ...  ap- 
pears to  contravene  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  law  which  It  has  passed  In  fact 
be  in:^>lemented."  From  a  humane  stand- 
point, he  noted  that  "every  day  of  delay  la 
another  day  of  lllneas  for  these  chUdren." 

The  Impact  such  a  program  can  have  si- 
ready  has  been  demonstrated  In  Mississli^i, 
which  has  initiated  its  own  preventive  medi- 
cine project  without  waiting  for  HEW's  regu- 
lations.  During  a  four-month  period  last 
year,  1,178  children  were  screened,  and  stats 
medical  officials  were  able  to  detect,  and  rec- 
ommend early  treatment  for,  305  cases  of 
multiple  dental  cavities,  241  cases  of  anemia, 
217  oases  of  enlarged  tonsils,  97  cases  of  poor 
vision  and  scores  of  similar  aliments. 

What  is  HEW's  response  to  Ryan's  call  for 
the  long-overdue  Implementation  of  such  a 
program  nationally? 

"The  comments  have  been  under  active 
consideration."  says  a  d^xurtmental  spokes- 
man. No  other  reply  Is  offered. 

SRS  la  hardly  the  leader  in  this  type  of  foot 
dragging.  Within  the  HEW  bureaucracy,  the 
champion  is  clearly  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Consider  this  exam^de  of  gov- 
ernmental delinquency,  as  only  the  FDA  pro- 
fessionals know  how  to  practice  it: 

In  1960,  Congress  gave  the  FDA  the  power 
to  regulate  the  labeling  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. In  1967,  the  FDA  became  aware  that 
lemon-scented,  yellow -colored,  glass-bottled 
furniture  polish  was  Just  such  a  substance. 

Young  children  were  mistaking  the  poIUhi 
made  with  highly  toxic  petroleum  distillates, 
for  a  lemon  drink.  Between  1966  and  1970,  at 
least  54  children  under  5  died  from  drinking 
the  polish. 

In  June  1970,  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  published  a  report  detailing 
FDA's  record  of  inaction  in  the  field.  Nothing 
happened.  Last  month,  Consximer  Reports, 
the  monthly  magazine  of  Consumers  Union, 
devoted  its  cover  story  to  the  problem  and 
suggested  that  HEW  "sat  on  its  hands  whUs 
children  died." 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  FDA  Issued  another  of 
those  press  releases,  proclaiming  that  it 
finally  had  drafted  some  proposed  regulations 
which  would  require  toxic  furniture  polUh 
to  be  marketed  In  special  bottles  which  chil- 
dren cannot  open. 

Wait  to  see  If  that  program  is  ever  im- 
plemented. 


THE  JEWISH  NEW  YEAR  AND 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sunday 
evening  marks  the  eve  of  Rosh  Has- 
hanah,  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  New 
Year.  For  many  of  us,  Jew  and  non-Jew 
ahke,  this  event  is  particularly  poignant, 
because  we  know  so  well  of  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 

There  is  a  poem  by  a  Russian  poet. 
His  name  is  Evtushenko.  The  poem  is 
called  Babi  Yar.  the  name  of  that  scene 
of  horror  where  the  Nazi  madmen  slew 
thousands  of  Jews.  Evtushenko  wrote: 
(H)  ow  vile  is  that,  without  a  quiver. 
The    anti-Semites    styled    themselves    with 

pomp 
"The  union  of  the  Russian  people." 

How  vile  it  is,  indeed,  that  anti-Semi- 
tism persists  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  power  of  the  anti-Semites  Is 
fragile.  In  fact,  it  will  fail,  because  the 
Jews  have  persevered  across  centuries  of 
trsigedy,  and  they  will  persevere  despite 
the  despots  of  the  Kremlin. 
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And  I  think  that,  in  this  survlvaJ,  there 
is  something  very  special  for  us  to  honor. 
Because  despite  repression,  despite  prej- 
udice, despite  pogroms  and  concentra- 
tion camps  and  exile  and  destitution,  the 
Jewish  people  have  maintained  that  most 
untouchable,  most  indestructible  ol 
swords — the  power  of  belief.  The  belief 
in  themselves  as  a  people. 

And  that  is  the  power  which  will  break 
the  grip  of  those  who  seek  to  stamp  out 
Judaism  in  Russia. 

But  I  would  go  beyond  that  and  say 
that  the  Jews  of  Russia  have  taught  the 
world  a  lesson.  They  have  brought  alive 
the  recognition  of  this  power  of  a  belief 
to  prevail  over  repression. 

Joined  in  the  determination  that  evil 
will  not  win  out,  that  the  Jewish  identity 
is  permanent  and  persistent,  many  of  us 
have  spoken  out  in  protest.  We  speak  for 
those  principles  which  bind  men  of  good 
will  into  a  larger  and  greater  unity.  We 
speak  out  for  justice  and  freedom  and 
equality,  and  by  demanding  justice  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  we  demand  justice  for  all 
men. 

By  affirming  freedom  for  the  Jew  in 
Moscow,  we  affirm  it  for  the  black  in 
Mississippi.  By  affirming  freedom  to  exist 
as  a  people  in  Leningrad,  we  affirm  that 
same  freedom  of  national  identity  for 
the  hapless  millions  of  East  Pakistan.  By 
demanding  the  freedom  to  emigrate  for 
the  Jew  of  Riga,  we  demand  the  freedom 
of  all  oppressed  peoples  to  seek  a  better 
land. 

I  am  not  about  to  pretend  that  we 
should  relax  our  efforts,  content  wiUi  just 
speaking  out.  Far  from  it.  Leonid  Riger- 
man,  the  30-year-old  physicist,  whose 
entry  into  the  United  States  I  facilitated 
by  intervening  on  his  behalf  with  the 
Department  of  State  last  November,  also 
made  a  statement  which  I  would  quote: 

A  Jew  cannot  be  a  Jew  in  Russia.  We  are 
deprived  of  all  forms  of  Jewish  culture;  you 
cannot  study  the  leuiiguage;  Jewish  religious 
literature  is  fortjidden. 

That  Is  the  grim  reality  which  no 
rhetoric  alone  can  resdly  assuage.  That 
is  why  men  and  women  of  good  will  unite 
in  support  of  Soviet  Jewry,  not  only  in  a 
sense  of  pride  of  purpose,  but  with  the 
determination  not  to  relent,  not  to  stand 
sUent,  not  to  bend  to  the  counsels  of  so- 
called  political  reality,  as  some  would 
have  it. 

In  only  a  few  days  will  begin  that  hol- 
iest of  times  for  Jews — the  dawning  of 
the  New  Year.  For  Jews  across  the  globe, 
this  is  a  time  of  deep  and  sober  contem- 
plation. I  know  this  Is  a  time  to  contem- 
plate one's  personal  sins  of  omission  and 
commission.  But  It  Is  a  time  as  well,  I 
should  think,  to  appropriately  consider 
all  of  men's  sins  agtdnst  his  fellow  man. 
What  more  poignant  occasion,  then,  to 
look  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  In  the 
Soviet  Union? 

What  their  oppression  is  like  I  am  sure 
many  Jewish  people  can  Imagine  In  more 
personal  terms  than  I.  They  have  suf- 
fered, either  directly  or  through  rela- 
tives, the  holocaust  of  the  Nazis,  who 
sought  the  total  annihilation  of  Euro- 
pean Jewry. 

The  Russians  are  more  subtle  in  their 
methods.  They  are  not  aiming  at  the 
crude  use  of  concentration  camps  and 


furnaces.  Their  method  Is  to  grind  under 
the  3  million  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
stifling  their  identity;  by  denying  Jews 
the  right,  the  necessity,  to  be  Jews.  Their 
methods  are  different  in  kind  from  those 
of  the  Nazis,  but  their  end  is  the  same — 
the  erasure  of  Jews  as  Jews  from  the  face 
of  the  land. 

But  they  are  failing.  The  mammoth 
machinery  of  government  is  losing  Its 
battle  against  human  decency  and  jus- 
tice. 

One  of  the  really  exhilarating  develop- 
ments of  the  past  year  Is  the  tremendous 
surge  of  resistance  by  Soviet  Jews — ^par- 
ticularly young  Jewish  women  and  men. 
Who  would  have  dreamt  of  sit-ins  in  the 
Soviet  Union?  Yet  sit-ins  there  are.  And 
It  Is  the  Jews  of  Russia  who  are  in  the 
forefront  of  a  civil  rights  struggle  to  se- 
cure their  existence  and  their  Identity. 

So,  In  this  holiest  of  times  for  Jews, 
in  this  time  of  sober  thought,  there  is 
room  for  taking  heart.  The  sins  of  man 
against  man  do  not  always  prevail. 

This  year  already,  It  has  beai  reported, 
5,000  Jews  have  been  allowed  to  leave 
Russia  for  Israel,  whereas  in  previous 
years  the  rate  was  not  more  than  1,000 
annually.  That  Is  no  accident.  That  is  the 
result  of  world  pressure.  And  that,  too,  is 
reason  for  encouragement. 

In  the  Congress,  there  is  a  strong  coali- 
tion of  us  who  are  working  to  force  the 
administration  to  insist  on  the  rights  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  Last  year,  at  the  time  of 
the  Leningrad  trial  of  nine  Jews,  and 
after  my  talking  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to  then 
Speaker  McCormack,  and  to  then  Ma- 
jority Leader  Carl  Albert,  we  brought  to 
the  floor  and  passed  House  Resolution 
1336,  which  condemned  religious  perse- 
cution In  the  Soviet  Union.  That  reso- 
lution urged  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
full  and  free  exercise  of  religion  and  cul- 
ture by  Edl  Jews,  and  it  urged  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allow  those  citizens  who  wished 
to  emigrate  to  do  so.  And  that  resolutlcHi, 
putting  the  Congress  on  record,  helped 
to  sustain  and  increase  world  pressure. 

Today,  in  the  Congress,  my  resolutirai 
(H.  Res.  454)  urging  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica to  undertake  broadcasts  in  Yiddish 
into  the  Soviet  Union  is  pending.  When 
I  first  drafted  this  bill,  we  did  not  know 
what  type  of  support  we  would  get.  As  of 
today,  101  Congressmen  are  sponsoring 
that  resolution.  And,  after  I  first  In- 
troduced the  bill,  action  began  in  the 
Senate.  Today,  22  Senators  have  intro- 
duced my  resolution. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  been  meeting  with 
administration  officials  and  we  are  not 
going  to  relent  until  we  succeed  In  con- 
vincing the  Voice  of  America  to  start 
broadcasting  in  Yiddish,  so  that  the 
Jews  of  Russia — whether  they  speak  Yid- 
dish or  Russian,  or  both — will  know  that 
we  demand  the  continuance  of  their  cul- 
ture and  their  identity,  and  that  we  de- 
mand that  they  be  provided  the  psycho- 
logical support  which  broadcasting  In 
Yiddish  will  give  them. 

Soviet  Jewry  will  continue.  It  will  per- 
sist. It  will  thrive.  Because  men  and 
women  of  good  will,  demand  this  be  so. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  coin,  and 
that  concerns  Israel.  Any  even  casual  ob- 
servor  of  world  politics  knows  why  the 


Soviet  Union  has  been  so  adamant  about 
refusing  to  allow  Jews  to  emigrate.  The 
Soviets  are  tied  in  the  embrace  of  the 
Arab  states  who  surround  brael,  and 
seek  her  destruction.  Obviously,  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  concerned  that  any  flood  of 
refugees  to  Israel  wlU  alloiate  her  Arab 
cohorts.  ConseQuently,  the  Russian  grip 
holds  tight,  barring  her  borders  to  barely 
a  trickle  of  Jewish  emigrants. 

This  grip  can  be  loosened,  and  it  Is 
within  the  power  of  this  administration 
to  loosen  It.  The  administration  must 
demonstrate  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms,  support  for  Israel.  It  must  dem- 
onstrate that  It  is  committed,  without 
caveat,  to  Israel's  survival,  to  her 
strength  and  her  prosperity.  For  if  the 
Arabs  realize  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
other  alternative  for  them,  then  .they 
will  be  reconciled  to  a  meaningful  peace 
with  Israel,  negotiated  face  to  face.  And, 
in  this  state  of  affairs,  it  will  not  then 
matter  to  them  whether  Jews  from  Rus- 
sia emigrate  to  Israel.  So,  In  turn,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  then  relax  her  grip  and 
ease  the  path  to  emigration. 

Unfortimately,  this  administration 
has  not  made  clear  that  steadfast  com- 
mitment to  Israel  which  is  essential. 

The  consequence  of  the  administra- 
tion's actions,  and  of  its  inaction,  is  to 
weaken  Israel's  position.  And  that 
strengthens  the  Arabs.  And  in  turn  they 
strengthen  Russian  resistance  to  emi- 
gration. The  circle  of  cause  and  effect  is 
a  vicious  one,  and  this  administration 
has  the  power  to  break  that  cycle.  It  If 
to  that  end  that  I,  and  other  concemod 
Congressmen,  are  working. 

In  a  few  days,  the  Jews  of  America 
will  be  united,  in  a  special  and  holy  time. 
with  Jews  around  the  world.  When  the 
shofar  is  sounded,  it  will  be  heard  all 
around  the  world.  When  the  Kol  Nldre 
is  sung  as  Yom  Klt^nir  begins,  its  haunt- 
ing strains  will  echo  across  the  globe. 

Most  of  our  Soviet  brothers  and  sis- 
ters will  sit  in  no  temple  next  week.  They 
will  hear  no  shofar,  save  that  which 
echoes  in  their  memories.  There  will  be 
no  cantor  intoning  the  Kol  Nldre. 

But  they  live — the  Russian  Jews.  They 
live  and  they  persevere.  And  they  will  be 
Jews  because  the  power  of  a  belief  is 
stronger  than  any  bureaucrat. 

No  longer  is  "Next  year  in  Jerusalem" 
enough.  Now,  we  say,  "this  year  in  Mos- 
cow." This  year,  Soviet  Jewry  will  resist 
and  will  struggle.  And  we  will  bind  our- 
selves to  their  cause,  because  their  cause 
Is  ours. 

There  is  a  saying.  Everyone  knows  It. 
The  saying  is  I'ChEum.  Life.  I  say  to  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  UnicMi  who  affirm 
their  right  to  be  Jews:  I'Chaim. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE  TALKS  SENSE  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PUCmSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
nights  ago  Senator  Edmund  Muskib  ad- 
dressed our  Nation's  Oovemors  and  gave 
them  and  the  American  people  a  valuable 
insight  into  the  kind  of  problems  which 
confront  our  Nation. 
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Ed  Mt7SKii's  speech  was  filled  with 
good  sense  and  plain  talk  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  problems  we  can  no  longer 
consider  remote  merely  because  they 
occur  behind  oppressive  prison  walls. 
That  Senator  Muskie  was  willing  to 
depsurt  from  a  prepared  speech  and  talk 
about  an  event  whose  grotesque  tragedy 
shocked  the  Nation  into  silent  horror  says 
^rreat  deal  about  his  character  and 
d^acity  for  leadership.  He  wanted  to 
urge  the  Governors — and  through  them, 
the  people — to  set  their  sights  on  achiev- 
ing a  new  partnership  of  understanding 
and  compassion  for  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Muskib's  words  speak 
eloquently  of  the  man  himself  and  I 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  testi- 
mony to  the  greatness  of  his  vision  and 
his  courage: 

RXMAkKS  BT  SKNATOB  EOMUND  S.  MUSKJE 

I  Icnow  this  speech  should  begin  with  a 
Joke  and  a  note  of  thanks  to  each  of  you. 

I  know  this  speech  should  point  to  prob- 
lems and  propose  solutions. 

And  a  few  hours  ago,  that  Is  how  I  Intended 
to  talk  with  you  tonight  ...  in  conventional 
words  and  ways  .  .  .  hopefully,  with  the  force 
and  the  phrases  to  move  you. 

I  was  coming  to  this  conference  for  many 
different  reasons. 

I  wanted  to  speak  as  an  American  .  .  . 
to  congratulate  mo«t  of  the  Oovemors  In 
the  South  for  their  courage  In  defending 
the  rule  of  law  through  a  dlt&cult  and 
troubled  month. 

I  wanted  to  speak  as  a  Senator  ...  to 
pledge  my  support  for  revenue  sharing  and 
welfare  reform  .  .  .  and  my  opposition  to 
any  delay  In  putting  more  of  our  money 
where  most  of  oxu  problems  are. 

And  I  wanted  to  speak  as  a  former  gov- 
ernor ...  to  tell  you  that  I  know  what  your 
problems  are  .  .  .  because  I  was  there. 

But  this  Is  the  wrong  night  .  .  .  even  If  that 
Is  the  right  speech.  And  perhaps  there  Is  no 
right  speech  at  this  moment — because  at 
this  moment  there  is  only  one  thing  to  say — 
and  T  am  not  sure  how  much  we  can  say 
about  It. 

Yesterday,  twenty-eight  Inmates  and  nine 
hostages  died  at  a  prison  In  New  York  State. 
It  was  the  banner  headline  In  the  morning 
newspaper.  But  what  has  happened  Is  more 
than  spectacular  news — and  It  Is  even  more 
than  a  deeply  human  tragedy. 

We  need  not.  Indeed  we  cannot  pass  final 
Judgment  on  the  events  at  Attica.  But  In 
our  sorrow  we  can  ponder  how  and  why  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  some  men 
would  rather  die  than  live  another  day  In 
America. 

The  Attica  tragedy  is  more  stark  proof 
that  something  is  terribly  wrong  In  America. 

How  many  of  us  are  really  ready  to  face 
that  truth?  Not  many. 

It  is  toe  easy  and  tempting  to  hide  behind 
an  almost  ritual  reaction  to  each  new  atroc- 
ity. 

We  mourn  today's  victims  .  .  .  but  be- 
cause we  did  so  little  about  yesterday's.  It 
will  all  happen  again  tomorrow. 

We  denounce  with  fervor  the  barbarism 
of  a  court  house  shoot-out  .  .  but  how 
many  of  los  still  remember — a  year  later — 
the  name  of  the  Judge  who  was  gunned  down 
In  San  Marin? 

It  is  almost  like  watching  the  Vietnam 
war  unfold  on  the  televUlon  news — after  a 
while,  the  numbers  of  the  body  count  begin 
to  sound  like  the  numbers  of  the  weather 
report.  And  now  the  mounting  casualty  lists 
from  domestic  battlefields  seem  only  to  re- 
inforce a  spreading  numbness. 


This  is  not  the  way  to  keep  a  country — 
to  keep  It  free — to  make  it  as  good  and  as 
great  as  It  can  be.  And  we  must  choose  now — 
between  the  narcotic  comfort  of  business  as 
usual  or  a  harder,  longer  ptuth  toward  an 
America  worthy  of  our  heritage. 

We  are  literally  saturated  with  the  as- 
sorted tragedies  of  this  time — but  we  can- 
not give  up  on  our  best  chance — to 
care,  and  to  change  the  way  we  live.  We  can- 
not jo*n  the  half  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
already  believe  that  this  Nation  U  headed 
for  a  final  breakdown. 

The  system  has  not  failed — but  some  of  us 
have  failed  the  system.  And  both  political 
parties  and  most  recent  administrations  can 
claim  some  share  of  the  blame. 

Too  often,  we  have  invented  labels  in- 
stead of  finding  answers.  Nearly  four  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill  we  called  the 
Safe  Streets  Act,  even  a  guard  Inside  a 
prison  is  not  safe. 

And  too  often,  we  fail  to  see  the  \nswer 
behind  a  label.  Nearly  every  argument  ha« 
been  heard  for  revenue  sharing  but  the  right 
one  .  .  .  that  what  is  ultimately  at  stake 
Is  people  .  .  .  their  neighborhoods,  their 
schools,  their  homes,  and  their  hopes 

We  talk  a  new  prosperity.  But  still  we 
rely  on  half  measures  .  .  .  public  relations 
.  .  .  and  staUstics  like  the  O.NJ. 

The  only  decent  course  now  Ls  a  single, 
clarifying  decision — at  long  last,  a  genuine 
commitment  of  our  vast  resources  to  the  hu- 
man needs  of  people  .  .  .  from  the  stock- 
broker on  Wall  Street  ...  to  the  middle 
American  in  Ohio  ...  to  the  irmiates  of 
San  Quentln  and  Attica.  And  I  am  talking 
about  results,  not  the  promise  in  a  name. 

I  am  talking  about  action  to  reform 
prisons  .  .  .  not  more  years  of  papering  over 
the  plain  fact  that  oiir  Jails  are  monstrous. 
Inhuman  dungeons  .  .  .  schools  for  crime 
and  centers  of  sexual  abuse. 

I  am  talking  at>out  action  to  relieve  pov- 
erty .  .  .  not  more  years  of  a  war  on  pov- 
erty whose  only  real  casualties  are  those 
moat  In  need. 

I  am  talking  about  action  to  lower  prop- 
erty taxes  .  .  .  not  more  righteous  rhetoric 
while  people  are  Uterally  taxed  out  of  the 
homes  they  worked  and  saved  to  buy. 

And  I  am  talking  about  so  much  more — 
too  much  surely  for  any  of  us  to  believe  what 
some  of  us  say — that  this  plan  or  that  re- 
form can  accomplish  swiftly  all  the  tasks 
which  must  be  done. 

But  at  least  we  can  begin.  At  least  we 
can  restore  the  hope  of  so  many  who  are  so 
close  to  giving  up.  At  least,  we  can  help 
them  believe  again  In  a  vibrant,  moving, 
compassionate  society  ...  a  society  with- 
out another  reason  every  day  for  new  bitter- 
ness and  new  despair  ...  a  society  that  lets 
people  reach  out  and  touch  the  promise  of 
things  to  come. 

The  ultimate  outcome  does  not  depend  on 
budgets  or  appropriations.  They  merely  re- 
flect the  results  of  a  different,  deeper  con- 
test ...  a  contest  we  must  wage  and  win 
inside  ourselves.  Amid  all  the  competition 
for  place  and  power  in  America,  we  must 
answer  a  single,  fundamental  question:  can 
we  remember  the  simple  decency  of  caring 
about  our  common  humanity? 

When  we  are  told  that  there  Is  no  con- 
stituency for  prison  reform,  we  must  become 
that  constituency  .  .  .  because  we  care  about 
endangered  guards  and  their  frightened 
families  .  .  .  because  we  care  about  conditions 
which  prompt  an  Attica  Inmate  to  say:  "If 
we  cannot  live  as  human  beings,  we  will  at 
least  try  to  die  like  men." 

When  we  are  told  that  no  one  will  speak 
for  the  poor,  we  must  raise  oiu"  voices  .  .  . 
because  we  care  about  a  three-year-old  child 
who  fortunately  cannot  yet  understand  the 
poverty  which  robs  him  of  his  morning  milk. 


And  when  we  are  told  that  a  race  or  a  group 
has  no  influence,  we  must  share  ours  .  . 
because  we  believe  that  the  only  race  that 
counts  is  the  human  race  .  .  .  because  we  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  people  to  direct  their 
own  destiny. 

So.  In  1971,  more  important  than  who  leads 
us  la  what  leads  us  .  .  .  whether  we  can 
respond  to  Dietrich  Bonhoffer's  challenge  to 
live  for  others.  We  face  a  host  of  other  chal- 
lenges, technical  challenges — how  to  re- 
shape urban  government  .  .  .  how  to  re- 
design welfare  eligibility  and  benefits  .  . 
how  to  restructure  a  faltering  medical  care 
system.  But  beyond  all  the  programmatic 
specifics  and  the  cost  analysis,  behind  the 
Congressional  legislation  and  the  presidential 
commissions,  what  will  finally  make  the  dif. 
ference  Is  our  feeling  for  each  other. 

Nothing  has  troubled  me  more  in  recent 
months  than  the  events  at  Attica  and  San 
Quentln.  And  nothing  has  troubled  me  as 
much  since  the  murder  by  a  sniper  of  a  young 
black  girl  named  Joetha  Collier  on  her  high 
school  graduation  night.  These  tragedies 
struck  at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles — 
but  they  also  strike  at  the  heart  of  our  coun- 
try's meaning.  Human  lives — the  lives  of 
people  with  hopes  and  dreams — have  been 
lost  forever  .  .  .  not  for  a  decent  cause,  but 
for  a  mistake. 

And  ultimately  It  Is  our  mistake.  We  make 
It  whenever  we  accept  the  living  death  of  a 
deprived  existence  .  .  .  whenever  we  accept 
institutions  that  Ignore  the  suffering  of 
people  .  .  .  whenever  we  permit  men  and 
women  to  be  less  than  they  could  be  because 
they  have  less  than  they  should  have  .  .  . 
whenever  we  settle  for  a  country  rich  in 
G.NJ>.  but  poor  in  the  quality  of  everyday 
human  life. 

Each  of  you  is  the  elected  leader  of  a 
sovereign  state.  In  the  coming  weeks  and 
months  we  will  all  face  the  stem  test  of 
leadership. 

For  the  terrible  ordeal  of  New  York  could 
become  the  ordeal  of  Michigan,  or  Maine,  or 
Greorgla — tomorrow,  or  next  week,  or  next 
month. 

How  we  respond  will  in  large  measure  de- 
termine the  national  response. 

Two  roads  will  open  up  to  tempt  people  of 
different  Inclinations. 

One  is  to  take  repressive  action  to  shut 
ourselves  off  from  the  people  who  are  the 
failures,  the  mistakes,  the  problems  of  our 
society.  In  other  words,  build  the  walls 
higher. 

The  other  is  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  this  tragedy  doesn't  happen  again. 
We  have  the  responsibility  to  insure  the 
safety  of  our  people  and  the  peace  of  our 
society. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  the  responsibility 
to  correct  the  conditions  which  create  the 
threats  to  that  peace  and  safety. 

Those  conditions  exist  throughout  Amer- 
ica. When  you  and  the  mayors  say  to  us  la 
Washington  that  you  need  a  fairer  share  of 
our  national  resources,  it  Is  not  Just  because 
you  face  budgetary  problems.  It  Is  also  be- 
cause there  are  conditions  relating  to  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  your  people  with 
which  you  cannot  deal  effectively. 

Revenue  sharing  and  welfare  reform  are 
essential,  even  necessary.  But  they  are  not 
ends  In  themselves.  Rather,  they  refiect  our 
commitment  to  make  the  effort,  to  take  the 
first  steps,  inadequate  as  they  may  be,  to 
achieve  In  cur  society  the  kind  of  mobility 
which  will  permit  every  American  to  seek 
opportunity  wherever  It  may  be,  or  wherever 
he  may  see  It — the  kind  of  mobility  which 
will  permit  his  children  to  receive  a  good 
education,  wherever  that  may  be — the  kind 
of  mobility  which  will  enable  every  American 
to  get  a  decent  Job,  and  to  own  a  decent 
home,  in  a  decent  and  safe  neighborhood, 
wherever  that  may  be — the  kind  of  mobility 
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to  focus  our  resources  in  our  States  and  cit- 
ies on  the  high  priority  needs  of  our  people. 

In  1955  and  1960,  we  were  talking  about  a 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped world.  Are  we  now  ready  to 
accept  a  time  of  declining  expectations  in 
our  own  country? 

It  Is  our  obligation — yours  and  mine — to 
build  something  better  than  that.  And  I 
believe  we  can  do  it — If  we  look  Into  our  his- 
tory and  grasp  again  the  tools  of  our  heritage 
and  take  up  the  work  which  must  be  done. 

Thirteen  men  sit  In  this  room  tonight  as 
direct  heirs  of  our  proudest  tradition.  Each 
of  them  Is  the  latest  successor  of  an  unbrok- 
en line  of  governors  stretching  back  before 
the  time  when  there  was  a  union  of  States. 

Those  thirteen  men — from  as  far  away  aa 
Vermont  and  Georgia — are  a  reminder  of 
thirteen  little  colonies  that  made  themselves 
Into  a  country  charged  with  greatness  and 
the  potential  for  greatness.  And,  as  we  ^- 
proach  the  200th  anniversary  of  that  begin- 
ning, perhaps  the  best  way  for  us  to  move 
forward  Is  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  look 
back. 

If  the  first  Americans  could  declare  for 
liberty  in  1776,  can  it  be  so  hard  for  us  to 
declare  for  equality  in  1971? 

If  a  weak  alliance  of  three  million  people 
on  the  edge  of  this  vast  continent  could  de- 
sign a  Constitution  to  outlast  every  other 
government  alive  at  America's  birth,  can  It 
be  so  hard  for  us  to  strengthen  our  Federal 
system  ...  to  put  more  of  our  money  where 
most  of  our  people's  problems  are? 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  concentrated  on 
the  mechanics  of  celebrating  this  Nation's 
200th  year.  Now  we  must  work  to  Insure  that 
what  we  are  celebrating  in  1978  Is  an  Amer- 
ica worthy  of  the  first  Americans. 

Only  ye  can  make  it  so. 

And  we  must  begin  In  1971. 

Let  us  do  that  much — and  then  together 
we  can  do  so  much  more. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  to  ad- 
dress the  House  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  ScHwsNGEL.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Mazzoli),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  AspiN.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Adams,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  Wolff,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Lennon,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss,  on  September  21.  for  60 
minutes. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 


traneous material  Just  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  Erlenbom  substitute. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bboomfikld. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Schwkngel. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Pbics  of  Tfexas. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  MA'miAs  of  California. 
Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  MiZELL  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Eraser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annun'zio. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Badillo. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  wsis  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8, 2406.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 

the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 


(at  4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.).  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  20, 
1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  plan 
for  works  of  Improvement  In  the  Stone  Cor- 
ral watershed,  CaUfomia,  providing  less  tvinn 
4,000  acre-feet  of  total  capacity,  pursuant  to 
10  n.S.C.  1005;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  Air  Force 
military  construction  contracts  awarded 
without  formal  advertisement  for  the  period 
January  1  through  June  30,  1971,  pursuant 
to  section  804  of  PubUc  Law  90-110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting the  report  on  Federal  contributions — 
program  equipment  and  facilities — for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1971,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ac* 
of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting the  report  on  Federal  contributions — 
personnel  and  admlnlstraitlon — for  fiscal  year 
1971.  pursuant  to  section  206  at  the  Federal 
ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1960,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  final  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  Northeast  Corridor  trans- 
portation project;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1142.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
B4111tary  Chaplains  Association  of  the  U.SJI., 
transmitting  the  audit  of  the  association  for 
calendar  year  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  chairman,  execu- 
tive committee,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Foundation,  transmitting  the  eighth  annti&I 
repwrt  of  the  foundation,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  88-11;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1144.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stat.  1449).  as  amended,  to  make  im- 
provements in  fiscal  and  administrative  prac- 
tices for  more  effective  conduct  of  certain 
functions  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

1145.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  10th  In  the  series 
of  interim  reports  stemming  from  the  U.S. 
metric  study,  prepared  by  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards;  to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEKE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  10670.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
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10,  Utated  SUt«8  Code,  to  Mt*bUib  »  survivor 
benefit  pUn,  ukd  for  other  purpooee  (Rept. 
No.  90-481).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hotue  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BEOICH: 
H.R.  10714.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  loans  to 
fishermen's  associations  for  certain  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

B.R.  10716.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants  and 
loans  to  communities  for  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  marine  ways  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  10716.  A  bUl  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement for  losses  incurred  by  commer- 
cial fishermen  as  a  result  of  restrictions  im- 
posed on  domestic  commercial  flahlng  by  a 
State  or  the  Federal  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr  BROOMFIELD: 
HJl.    10717.   A  bUl   to  extend  to  aU  un- 
married individuals  the  full  Uz  benefits  of 
income   splitting   now   enjoyed   by   married 
individuals  filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Blr.  CARNEY: 
H.H.   10718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of   1964   to   provide   a  basic 
tS.OOO    exemption    from     Income     tax     for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;   to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  MrsfcEnSHOLM: 
H.R.  10719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  food  stamps  to  cer- 
tain narcotics  addicts  and  certain  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  conducting  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
narcotics  addicts,  and  to  authorize  certain 
narcotics  addicts  to  purchase  meals  with 
food  stamps;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
HJl.  10720.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedmres  for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Bxvnx,  Mr.  Flowexs, 
and  Mr.  Nichols)  : 
HJl.  10731.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  reser- 
voir formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to 
as  the  Jones  Bluff  lock   and   dam   on   the 
Alabama  River.  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  Robert  F.  Henry  lock  and  dam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  E8CH: 
HJl.  10723.  A  bUl  to  further  provide  for  the 
farmer-owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entities  upon  which 
farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  pro- 
vide  for   an   adequate   and   flexible   flow   of 
money  into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernize 
and  consolidate  existing  farm  credit  law  to 
meet  current  and  future  rural  credit  needs. 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FREY: 
HJl.  10723.  A  bill  to  amend  section  121  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  the  exclusion  from  groes  Income  of 
gain  on  the  sale  of  a  principal  residence  held 
for  more  than  6  years  provided  by  that  sec- 
tion wUl  be  available  without  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mrs.  ORASSiO: 
HJl.  10724.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
summer  youth  ^>orte  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  10725.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  deduction  for 
Income   tax   purposes   of   expenses   Incurred 
by  an  Individual  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHT.KR  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  10726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randcdph- 
Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  so  -as  to  make 
certain  improvements  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  LabcK'. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  10727.  A  bill   to  amend    the   act   en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
and  protection  of  trademarks  used  in  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  inter- 
national   conventions,   and   for   other   pur- 
pKxes,"   approved  July  5.  1946,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  10728.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic health  by  stxengthenlpg  the  national  ef- 
fort to  conquer  cancer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     POAOE     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Bklckxb,   Mr.   Qoodlino,   Mr.   Bxxa- 

LAND.  and  Mr.  Sisx)  : 

HJl.   10729.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Federal 

Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act, 

and  for  other  ptupoees;  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  10730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
H.R.  10731.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways  to 
provide  that  all  sections  of  the  officially  desig- 
nated National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  shall  become  toll  free  for 
public  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  10732.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  10733.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  in  small  business;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  10734.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  and 
duration  of  campaigns,  to  limit  campaign 
expenditiires  and  contributions,  to  provide 
Federal  funds  for  general  election  camp»algns 
of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  10735.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr.    BINGHAM    (Tor   himself,   Mr. 
BmtTON.  and  Mrs.  Chisrolm)  : 
H.R.  10736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1965    to 
assist  school  districts  to  carry  out   locally 
approved    school    security    plans    to    reduce 
crime  against  children,  employees,  and   fa- 
cilities of  their  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

H.R.  10737.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  action 

shall   be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare  to  recover  any  over- 
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payment  made  thereunder,  by  withholding 
or  decreasing  benefits  or  otherwise  until  be 
has  determined  the  most  appropriate  and 
equitable  method  of  efiecting  such  recovery 
and  has  notified  the  overpaid  Individual 
thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
HJl.  10738.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  practice  of  dentistry.  Including 
the  examination,  licensure,  registration,  and 
regulation  of  dentists  and  dental  hyglenlsts, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.  10739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  piupose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KING  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dcviwx, 
and  Mr.  Gooolino)  : 
H.R.  10740.  A  bUl  to  provide  incentive  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  lndustrl{il  and  conamercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PIKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Oaovn, 
Mr.  WouTF.  Mr.  Lknt,  Mr.  Cakxt  of 
New   York,   Mr.   DxuufiT,   and   Mr. 
MnaPHT  of  New  York) : 
HJl.  10741.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary    of     the     Interior     to     establish     the 
Gardlners  Island  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AlTalrs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  10742.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  expenditures  made  In  the  exploration  and 
development  of  new  reserves  of  oil  and  gas 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RARICK     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Wagconner,  Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Long, 
of   Louisiana.   Mr.   ABBrrr,   Mr.   An- 
drews of  Alabama,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr. 
Bttrleson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mr.     ICHORO,     Mr.     McMillan.     Mr. 
WHrrrEN,  Mr.  Abernetht,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett.   Mr.    Cabell,    Mr.    Davis    of 
Georgia,    Mr.    Flowers,   Mr.   Flynt, 
Mr.  Gettys.  Mr.  Hagan.  Mr.  Hender- 
son,  Mr.   Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lennon, 
and  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  10743.  A  bill  to  require  the  Supreme 
Court  to  report  the  reversal  of  State  criminal 
convictions    in    written    decisions;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJl.  10744.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative 
forest  Are  protection;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  10745.  A  bill  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment of  the  P'lammable  Fabrics  Act  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
1973,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  10746.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10747.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  10748.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
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under  the  supplementary  medical  Insuranoe 
program  for  optometrisU'  services  and  eye- 
glasses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  10749.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
importation  of  eyeglass  frames  or  sunglasses 
made  of  cellulose  nitrate  or  other  flammable 
materials;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  10750.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $1J!00 
the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  fOT  a 
spouse,  the  exemptions  for  dependents,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  ag«  and 
blindness ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ASPINALL)  : 

HR.  10751.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Bicentennial  Development 
Corporation,  to  provide  for  the  preparation 
and  carrying  out  of  a  development  plan  for 
certain  areas  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol,  to  further  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  National 
Historic  Site  was  designated,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Latta,  and  Mr.  Mahxiard)  : 

H.R.  10752.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 

HR  10753.  A  bill  to  encourage  national 
development  by  providing  incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing and  Job-traimng  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  In  rural  areas  having  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  incomes 
or  which  have  experienced  or  face  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  population  because  of  migra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
miiiee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  10764.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended, 
so  as  to  increase  from  50  to  80  percent  the 
amount  that  may  be  paid  as  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  the  costs  of  any  co- 
c^jeratlve  meat  inspection  program  carried 
out  by  any  State  tinder  such  section;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.J.  Res.  873.  Joint  resolution  amending 
section  6(b)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Con- 
servation Act  of  1969  relating  to  worldwide 
conservation  of  endangered  species;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  874.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.J.  Res.  875.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  freedom  from 
forced  assignment  to  schools  or  Jobs  because 
of  race,  creed,  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.J.  Res.  876.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  reconfirma- 
tion of  Judges  after  a  term  of  8  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.J.  Res.  877.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GARMATZ: 
H.  Con.  Res.  403.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  the  cargo  preference 
laws  to  military  cargoes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.  Res.  601.  Resolution  providing  funds 
for  the  exi>enses  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  to  provide  for  maintenance 
and  Improvement  of  ongoing  computer  serv- 
ices for  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
for  the  Investigation  of  additional  computer 
services  for  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ECKHAROT: 

H.  Res.  602.  Resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  "National  Check  Your 
Vehicle  Emissions  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  10755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masayasu 
Sadanaga;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  10756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tommaso 
Prestiglacomo;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  K£!MP: 
H.R.   10757.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Corp 
Kenneth  M.  Schmltz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxli. 

132.  Mr.  UDALL  presented  a  petition  of  811 
active  "duty  enlisted  men  and  women  and 
officers  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  demanding 
an  Immediate  end  to  U.S.  Intervention  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  stating  the  war  is  clear- 
ly not  in  the  Interests  of  either  the  Indo- 
chlnese  or  the  American  people,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore t  Mr.  Ellender  > . 


Wednesday,  September  15.  1971,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwsj-d 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord  our  God,  we  pause  to  open  our 
hearts  and  minds  to  Thy  presence.  Come 
to  us  this  day  to  assure  us  we  do  not  go 
alone  but  that  we  walk  and  work  with 
Thee.  Keep  our  purposes  clear  and  our 
visions  keen  that  we  may  face  today's 
challenges  with  high  resolve.  Arm  the 
people  of  this  Nation  with  the  sinews  of 
the  spirit,  with  virtue  and  nobility,  with 
high  patriotism  and  pure  religion.  Grant 
us  strength  of  character  and  purity  of 
life  to  match  the  responsibilities  of  our 
days.  May  our  duties,  so  solemn  and  so 
many,  never  push  us  from  Thy  presence 
and  may  we  never  be  so  harassed  by 
many  things  that  we  miss  the  pull  of 
the  stars.  Lead  us  over  the  highway  of 
justice  and  peace  to  that  kingdom  whose 
builder  and  maker  Thou  art.  In  Thy  holy 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominatitxis  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  New  Reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  New  Reports,  will  be 
stated. 

U.N.   SESSION  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  of 
the  UJI.  session  representatives. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


REPEAL   OF   THE   EMERGENCY 
DflENl'lON    ACT    OF    1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
358,  HH.  234,  and  that  it  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  as  follows : 
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H3.  234,  to  amend  Utle  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  est*bllahment  of  de- 
tention campe,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  report  on  S.  592.  the  Senate  compan- 
ion bill  to  HR.  234,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  minor  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RrPKALS    THE    EICKRCKIVCT    DmNTlON    ACT 

The  purpose  of  this  blU  Is  to  repeal  title 
n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  The 
title  alone  is  commonly  cited  as  the  "Kmer- 
gency  Detention  Act  of  1950."  The  bill  S. 
592  will  repeal  all  of  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1950,  without  disturbing  the  congressional 
findings  of  fact  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  Party  which  are  a  part  of 
the  title.  The  blU  S.  592,  as  Introduced  U 
Identical  to  the  amended  version  of  S.  1872, 
as  favorably  reported  by  this  committee  De- 
cember 22.  1969  (Senate  Report  91-632)  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  the  same  day.  The  com- 
mittee reaffirms  the  text  of  that  report,  as 
follows : 

HISTORY 

TlUe  II  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  was 
enacted  as  part  of  a  floor  amendment,  after 
previous  motions  to  substitute  It  for  tlUe 
I,  and  to  attach  It  to  tlUe  I  as  an  amendment, 
had  tailed  to  secure  Senate  approval. 

As  separate  title  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act.  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  has  been 
an  anomaly  from  the  beginning,  since  It  was 
opposed,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  leg- 
Ulatlve  process,  by  virtually  all  of  the  spon- 
sors of  title  I  (then  known  as  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Act)  and  sponsored  by  virtually 
all  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Mc- 
Carran- Walter  Act. 

Although  the  late  Senator  Pat  McCarran 
of  Nevada,  floor  manager  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  author  of  the  legislation 
which  became  title  I  of  that  act,  rewrote 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  in  what  he  described  to  the 
Senate  as  an  attempt  "to  put  due  process  In- 
to it,"  he  warned  the  Senate  at  the  time 
that  even  In  its  rewritten  form,  the  title  stUl 
raised  serious  constitutional  questions. 
suBcoMiarrxK  rxcommxnds  rxpial 
The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  has 
twice  recommended  repeal  of  title  n  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act.  The  first  time  was  In 
the  subcommittee's  report  on  the  bill  S. 
2988,  In  the  90th  Congress.  The  second  time 
was  Jn  the  subcommittee's  report  on  the  bill 
8.  12,  the  proposed  Internal  Security  Act  of 
19«0,  reported  to  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee In  January  of  this  year. 

ATTTHOa'S    EXPLANATION 

Senator  Inouye,  author  of  the  bill  S.  1872. 
has  explained  the  purpose  and  background 
of  his  bUl  very  well  In  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  text 
of  this  letter  Is  as  follows : 

VS.  SxNAn, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  4,  1969. 
Hon.  Jaicu  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Judiciary  Committee,  V.S.  Senate 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Xarly  this  year  I  In- 
troduced, with  3fi  other  Senators,  8.  1873.  a 
bUl  to  repeal  title  n,  the  emergency  deten- 
tion provision  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  1  undersUnd  that  you  have  received 


a  letter  dated  December  2  from  D«)uty  At- 
tomey  Qenerml  Blchard  O.  Eelndienst 
■P«»klng  for  the  Justice  Department  sup- 
porUng  8.  1872.  Since  this  bill's  introduction 
I  have  received,  as  I  am  certain  my  colleagues 
have,  many  resolutions,  petitions,  and  let- 
ters urging  this  law's  speedy  repeal.  I,  there- 
fore, hope  that  your  committee  wUl  be  able 
to  quickly  and  favorably  report  this  measure 
to  the  Senate. 

■nue  U  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  gives 
the  President  the  power  to  proclaim  an 
"totemal  security  emergency"  in  the  event 
of  any  of  the  foUowlng:  (1)  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  or  Its  posses- 
sions; (2)  declaration  of  war  by  Congress- 
(3)  Insurrection  within  the  United  States  in 
aid  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Following  the  dec- 
laration of  an  Internal  security  emergency 
title  11  gives  the  President  or  his  agent  the 
power  to  detain  persons  "If  there  Is  reason- 
able ground  to  believe  that  such  a  person 
WUl  engage  In  or  probably  will  with  others 
engage  in  acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage" 
Following  the  persons  arrest,  title  11  details 
the  procedures  for  the  continued  detention 
or  a  person.  Oenerally.  this  course  of  action 
s  at  odds  with  normal  Judicial  procedure  and 
in  fact  the  procedures  detailed  In  the  act 
would,  I  believe,  have  the  effect  of  changlnK 
the  presumption  of  Innocence  to  a  presiuno- 
tlon  of  guilt  for  the  accused. 

As  you  may  remember,  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  became  law  over  Presi- 
dent Trumans  veto.  In  referring  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  provisions  of  thU  act  Presi- 
dent Truman  declared  that  thev  "would 
strike  blows  at  our  own  liberties  "'  Title  II 
I  believe,  violates  a  number  of  our  estab- 
lished freedoms  and  constitutes  a  threat  to 
our  constitutional  rights. 

I  Introduced  this  measure  when  I  became 
aware  of  the  widespread  rumors  circulated 
throughout    our    Nation    that    the    Federal 
Government     was     readying     concentration 
camps  to  be  filled  with  those  who  hold  un- 
popular views  and  beliefs.  These  rumors  are 
widely  circulated  but  are  believed  in  many 
urban  ghettos  as  well  as  by  those  dissidents 
who  are  at  odds  with  many  of  the  policies  of 
the    United    States.    Pear   of    internment     I 
believe,  lurks  for  many  of  those  who  are  by 
birth  or  choice  not  "in   tune"  or  -in  line" 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  There  is  a  cur- 
rent mood  of  tension  among  some  citizens  in 
our  land  which  does  not  permit  these  rumors 
of  concentration  camps   to  be   laid   to  rest 
These    feelings    of    malaise    and    discontent 
have  deeply  permeated  our  society  and  have 
created  a  climate  whereby  such  rumors  fall 
on     receptive    ears.     For    some,     additional 
credence    was   given   to  the  possible   use   of 
concentration  camps  by  a  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  report  of  May  1968.  which  ccn- 
Uln?d   a   recommendation    for   the   possible 
use   of    these   detention    camps    for   certain 
black  nationalists  and  Communists. 

I  believe  that  the  emergency  provision  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  stands  as  a 
barrier  to  trust  between  some  of  our  citizens 
and  the  Government.  As  President  Truman 
stated  In  his  veto  message  "It  Is  not  enough 
to  say  that  this  probably  would  not  be  done 
The  mere  fact  that  It  could  be  done  shows 
clearly  how  the  bUl  would  open  a  Pandora's 
box  of  Opportunities  for  ofllclal  condemna- 
tion of  organizations  and  Individuals  for  per- 
fectly honest  opinions  •  •  ••• 

Many  would  respond  to  these  rumors  of 
concentration  camps  with  the  refrain  "This 
couldn't  happen  in  America."  However  In 
times  of  stress  and  crisis,  American  Justice 
has  not  always  withstood  these  pressures  I 
am  naturally  reminded  that  during  World 
War  n,  109,660  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry were  arrested,  their  property  con- 
fiscated and  were  detained  In  various  "reloca- 
tlon  camps"  for  most  of  World  War  II 

Por  theee  reasons  I  hope  your  committee 
ri^o  lJame<H«tely  and  favorably  consider  S 
1872,  my  legislation  to  repeal  the  emergency 


detention  provision  of  the  Internal  Securltr 
Act  of  1950.  The  speedy  repeal  of  this  statute 
would  forever  put  to  rest  the  rumors  and 
allay  the  fears  of  some  of  our  citizens  As  the 
Justice  Department  stated  In  announcing  it« 
support  for  S.  1872.  the  gains  to  be  r£ade 
from  repeal  of  title  II  wUl  outweigh  "•  •  r^^ 
potential  advantage  which  the  act  may  pro- 
vide  in   a   time   of   internal   security  emer- 

Some  have  defended  the  existence  of  this 
statute  by  stating  that  no  President  would 
use  this  provision.  However,  If  it  is  not  to  h« 
S."  Vl"^''  '^  repealed.  It  Is  the  respon- 
and  T  L°,f  ""'  congress  to  repeal  this  staWe 
and  I  be  leve  we  should  do  so  Immediately  to 
Inrf  '^^''^  *^'  ^*^  '^'^  suspicions  of  man? 
fr^edo°nL''"°"''  '''''  '*'""'  '°  °"'  "'^"y  «« 
Sincerely, 

DanhlK.  Inouye. 

U.S.  Senator. 

RE     DirrERENCES     BFTWEEN     S.     592,     TO     RXPEAL 

rrrLE  ii,  and  h  r.  234 
H.R,  234  contains  a  provision  which  is  nr.* 
contained  in  S.  592.  It  reads  as  follows  .^n* 
citizen  Shan  be  Imprisoned  or  othe^  <£ 
talned  by  the  United  States  except  p^ua« 
to  an  Act  of  Congress."  i^ursuant 

t^i^nn""'^****'  °'  amendment  Is  that  no  de- 
tentlon  camps  can  be  authorized  without 
the  acquiescence  of  Congress.  The  LegWat°ve 
history  on  House  floor  states  that^is  pro! 
^nt.on^  not  intended  to  eliminate  any^d^. 
tentlon  practices  now  authorized  by  statute 

hU"  i"'^'  P"'^"'^*'  '"'  Procedure.  Repr^nta! 
tlve    Poff    on    House    floor     (page    3i54i_ 

^^1T^'.^^  ^**^  "^«  amendment  4«. 
not  intended  to  alter  stop  and  frisk  prc^ 
durw  by  law  enforcement  officials,  searches 
hLJ^.";**"  P»^'-o""en  and  customs  officials 
detention  of  suspects  for  Identification  de- 
tention for  those  necessary  to  maintain  order 
in  courtroom.  Judicial  authority  to  revoke 
ball  or  parole. 

It  would  appear  dubious  that  this  clause 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  courts  as  limit- 
ing the  Executive's  Inherent  powers  to  act 
during  an  emergency  in  wartime 

II.  H.R.  234  also  repeals  in  toto  'Htle  n 
However.  S.  592.  while  repealing  Title  n  re- 
tains the  preamble  for  Congressional  find- 
ings. 

The  findings  retained  by  your  bill  are  also 
found  in  Title  I  and  are,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sary  House  debate  on  this  Issue  found  on 
page  31765.  September  14th. 

III.  H.R.  234  contains  also  two  technical 
amendments  that  deletes  convictions  under 
Title  II  from  those  offenses  which  permit 
the  denial  of  Federal  retirement  benefits 
and  veterans  benefits. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  House  passage  of  a  bill  to  repeal 
Title  n  of  the  so-called  emergency  de- 
tention provision  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  I  am  most  gratifled  by  the 
Senate's  speedy  consideration  of  a  similar 
legislation  I  introduced  with  24  other 
Senators. 

The  emergency  detention  provision, 
r^^  °  °^  *^®  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950.  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
detention  camps  during  an  "internal 
purity  emergency."  Under  this  act,  the 
President  has  the  power,  following  the 
declaraUon  of  an  "internal  security 
emergency",  to  detain  persons  "if  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  such  a 
person  will  engage  in  or  probably  will 
with  others  engage  in  acts  of  espionage  or 
sabotage."  The  act  also  provides  for  the 
contmued  detention  of  a  person  under 
procedures  which  can  be  characterized  as 
being  at  odds  with  our  established 
judicial  procedures. 
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The  repeal  of  the  Emergency  Detention 
Act  Is  long  overdue.  As  long  as  it  remains 
on  our  books,  it  stands  as  a  definite 
threat  to  every  American's  freedoms  and 
constitutional  rights.  In  addition,  the 
continued  existence  of  this  law  has  been 
used  by  some  to  fuel  rumors  that  mem- 
bers of  our  society  who  had  unpopular 
views  and  beliefs  could  be  detained  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Act.  I 
believe  the  Emergency  Detention  Act 
stands  as  a  barrier  to  trust  between  some 
people  and  our  Government.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  need  to  reiterate  any 
further  the  reasons  this  law  should  be 
repealed,  for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's report  clearly  sets  them  forth. 

As  you  are  aware  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  became  law  over  President 
Truman's  veto.  While  efforts  to  have  this 
statute  declared  unconstitutional  have 
not  been  successful,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  courts  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  render  a  decision  on 
the  merits  of  this  law.  The  Justice  De- 
partment supports  the  repeal  of  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  repeal 
bills  in  1969  and  1971.  The  Senate  in 
1969  unanimously  passed  a  measure  I 
introduced  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  but  it  did  not  receive  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  9l5t  Congress.  The  House  has 
now  acted,  and  on  September  14  passed 
by  a  vote  of  356  to  49  a  bill  which  repeals 
the  "emergency  detention  provision"  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  The 
House  measure  differs  from  my  bill  in 
that  it  contains  a  clause  which  states 
that— 

No  citlzerr  shall  be  Imprisoned  or  other- 
wise detained  by  the  United  States  except 
pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress. 

I  believe  that  this  provision  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  my  bill  and  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  it.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  this  House  provision 
should  be  viewed  as  in  no  way  granting 
authority  to  eliminate  any  detention 
practices  now  authorized  by  statute,  ju- 
dicial practice  or  procedure,  such  as  stop 
and  frisk  procedures  of  law  enforcement 
ofQcials.  searches  by  border  patrolmen 
and  customs  oflQcials.  detention  of  sus- 
pects for  identification,  judicial  authori- 
zation to  revoke  bails  or  parole,  or  to 
detain  those  so  as  to  maintain  order  in 
a  courtroom. 

The  repeal  of  the  emergency  deten- 
tion provision  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  is  long  overdue.  While  its 
provisions  have  never  been  utilized  by 
the  Federal  Government,  its  continued 
existence  is  both  unnecessary  and  offen- 
sive to  many  Americans.  The  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  remove  this  ill- 
advised  statute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
298.  S.  592  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  in  the  3  minutes  allotted  to  me  at 
this  time,  that  I  am  delighted  that  H.R. 
234,  an  act  to  sunend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  es- 
tablishment of  detention  camps  and  for 
other  purposes,  has  passed  this  body  at 
this  time. 

I  think  its  repeal  was  long  overdue.  I 
hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  profit 
from  the  mistakes  we  made  in  the  past, 
and  not  take  on  some  of  the  onerous  and 
dangerous  responsibilities  which  we  had 
in  years  gone  by. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
country  we  often  do  good  things  by  slow 
steps.  In  abolishing  the  right  to  estab- 
lish detention  camps  we  have  done  a 
good  thing.  It  is  overdue.  Perhaps  the 
worst  internal  crime  ever  committed  was 
an  order  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  interning  loyal  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans under  circumstances  where  any  re- 
flection unimpaired  by  the  wild  emo- 
tions of  the  moment  would  have  decreed 
that  we  were  guilty  of  the  grossest  kind 
of  cruelty  and  injustice. 

I  remember  the  period.  I  was  attacked 
myself  for  insisting  that  a  house  under 
my  jurisdiction  in  Brooklyn  be  made 
available  to  Japanese-Americans  being 
reassigned  from  the  west  coast.  Many 
advocates  of  liberalism  and  libertarian- 
ism  in  that  area  of  the  country  under- 
took to  prevent  these  Japanese- Ameri- 
cans from  occupying  that  house.  I  made 
the  decision,  and  they  occupied  it. 

Having  said  that,  and  having  stood  up 
against  the  sentiment  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time,  I  have  a  right  to  say 
something  else:  I  am  getting  tired  of 
people  who,  on  going  abroad,  say  that 
they  sympathize  with  the  enemy,  that 
they  cannot  see  the  United  States'  point 
of  view.  I  am  also  getting  tired  of  people 
who  instantly  aline  themselves  in  this 
country  on  the  side  of  the  criminal,  the 
murderer,  and  the  rapist  and  say  that 
this  proves  there  is  something  wTong 
with  American  society. 

Of  course  there  is.  Society  is  flawed. 
Society  has  many  faults.  But  those  who 
rise,  almost  automatically,  with  Pavlo- 
vian  fervor  to  condemn  every  attempt 
to  restore  an  orderly  society,  should 
themselves  be  condemned,  and  I  con- 
demn them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  rela- 
tive to  the  bill  just  passed,  smd  referring 
to  the  personal  experience  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  may  I  say 
that  before  I  came  to  Congress,  while  on 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, I  was  a  member  of  a  three-man 
panel  at  Fort  Missoula  which,  at  that 
time,  incarcerated  in  a  gentle  way  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  2,000  Japanese- 
Americans,  mostly  from  California.  In 
all  the  hearings  held  at  Port  Missoula  at 
that  time  we  were  not  able  to  imcover 
one  instance  of  subversion  or  one  in- 
stance of  treason. 

I  am  happy,  therefore,  that,  at  this 
late  date,  the  efforts  of  the  Hawaiian 
delegation  primarily,  especially  in  this 
Chamber,  Senators  Inouye  and  Fonc, 


and  in  the  other  Chamber.  Representa- 
tives Mink  and  Matsunaca,  have  been 
vindicated. 

I  believe  that  this  will  in  a  way  help 
repay  men  like  Senator  Inouye,  who  lost 
an  arm  iri  the  Second  World  War,  and 
Representative  Matsunaca.  who  was 
wounded  several  times  in  the  Second 
World  War,  for  the  sacrifices  which  they 
made  for  their  country. 

I  am  glad,  because  this  is  the  primary 
instance  so  far  as  this  matter  is  con- 
cerned, that  this  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  is  now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


GROWING  CONCERN  OVER  U.S. 
POLICY  TOWARD  ISRAEL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  has  now 
been  2  months  since  I  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  rose  in  this  Chamber  to  ex- 
press our  growing  concern  about  UjS. 
pohcy  toward  Israel.  At  that  time,  I 
pointed  out  that  Jime  had  been  the  first 
month  since  the  Johnson  administration 
agreed  to  sell  Phantom  jets  to  Israel  in 
which  none  had  been  delivered.  I  noted 
that  neither  progress  toward  peace  nor 
the  level  of  Soviet  arms  deliveries  to  the 
Arab  States  justified  such  a  cut  off.  In 
fact  there  had  been  no  significant  prog- 
ress in  the  preceding  weeks  either  to- 
ward an  interim  agreement  or  toward  a 
permanent  settlement.  Fnirthermore,  the 
press  was  persistently  reporting  in- 
creases— in  Soviet  arms  dehveries  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  urged  the  administration  not  to  try 
to  force  Israel  into  accepting  unaccepta- 
ble terms  as  the  price  of  renewed  Phan- 
tom deliveries.  I  warned  that  such  tac- 
tics— whether  born  of  desperation  or 
misguided  sense  of  real  politik — could 
be  counterproductive.  Not  only  might 
they  cause  a  stiffening  of  Israeli  attitude 
toward  the  United  States,  but  they  might 
also  reawaken  Arab  hoi>es  of  avoiding 
serious  negotiations. 

In  the  days  immediately  following 
those  expressions  of  concern,  a  series  of 
reports  appeared  in  the  news  media 
which  had  the  effect  of  allajing  public 
and  congressional  concern.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Sisco's  trip  to  Israel  was  formally 
announced.  It  was  widely  reported — 
and  not  denied  by  the  White  House  or 
the  State  Department — that  Mr.  Sisco's 
visit  to  Jerusalem  could  be  expected  to 
result  in  some  new  arrangement  regard- 
ing Phantom.  It  was  even  reported  that 
a  procedure  for  ongoing  dehveries  would 
be  instituted  to  avoid  the  periodic  ir- 
ritations which  occurred  each  time  one 
agreement  on  Phantoms  lapsed  and  a 
new  one  had  to  be  negotiated. 

Thus,  the  Impression  was  purposefully 
created  that  the  Phantom  delivery  ques- 
tion was  no  longer  an  issue.  As  with 
Vietntmi  and  other  issues,  foreign  and 
domestic,  the  Nixon  administration 
sought  to  divert  public  and  congressional 
attention  and  defuse  criticism  of  its  pol- 
icies not  by  dealing  with  the  problem  and 
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solving  It,  but  by  scratching  dirt  over 
their  tracks  to  hide  their  trail. 

The  Sisco  trip — not  imexi)ectedly — 
brought  no  new  breakthroughs  for  peace. 
That  Is  imderstandable  given  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  and  the  nature  of 
the  proposals  Mr.  Sisco  carried  with  him 
to  Jerusalem.  But  apart  from  that,  and 
contrary  to  the  expectations  aroused,  the 
weeks  following  the  Sisco  trip  have  seen 
no  public  announcements  regarding  new 
arrangements  about  the  Phantoms. 

Instead  there  have  been  unrefuted  re- 
ports that  the  Russians  have  reinforced 
their  own  air  strength  in  Egypt  with  f  oiir 
new  squadrons — two  of  MIO  fighters  and 
two  of  SU-11  fighter-bombers — and  are 
planning  to  introduce  three  more.  The 
number  of  Soviet  pilots  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased to  nearly  200.  Reports  of  the 
presence  of  several  brand  new  MIQ-23's 
have  been  reconfirmed  as  well  as  indica- 
tions of  further  upgrading  of  Soviet  anti- 
aircraft weaponry  along  the  canal  with 
the  addition  of  mobile  SAM-6's.  These 
reports  brought  a  mild  State  Department 
warning  to  the  Soviets — but  no  action 
on  Edrcraft  sales. 

Instead,  there  have  been  several  stories 
in  the  press  recently  indicating  that  the 
Nixon  administration  has  decided  not  to 
sell  Emy  more  Phantoms  to  Israel  for  ttie 
time  being.  According  to  one  of  these 
articles,  in  the  Washington  Post,  despite 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Sisco  was  Impressed 
with  the  reasonableness  of  the  Is- 
raeli position,  the  administration  has 
decided  E«ainst  a  new  Phantom 
deal.  It  is  "not  interested  in  main- 
taining Israel  forever  as  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  Middle  East  at 
the  cost  of  losing  all  UJS.  bargaining 
power  with  Egypt,"  the  article  said,  and 
went  on  to  describe  the  administratitm  as 
believing  that  further  shipments  of 
Phantoms  now  would  destroy  all  U.S. 
credibility  with  the  Arabs  and  end  all 
chance  of  getting  them  to  agree  to  an  in- 
terim settlement  mediated  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

I  hope  these  reports  are  \mfounded. 
I  hope  that  the  administration  is  not  the 
captive  of  so  unbalanced  and  single- fo- 
cused a  view.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  Is 
not  ignoring  Israel's  vital  nationsJ  in- 
terests and  security  needs  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  regain  the  position  the  United 
States  had  in  the  Arab  states  before 
1955. 

A  more  realistic  objective  for  us  in  the 
Middle  East  is,  instead,  to  seek  peace 
with  a  steady,  sure  hand — ^not  in  despera- 
tion or  with  cynicism — and  not  in  deser- 
tion or  disregard  of  our  closest  friends. 
With  peace  In  the  Middle  East  would 
come  the  opportunity  for  improved  rela- 
tions with  the  Arabs  as  well  as  continua- 
tion of  our  unique  ties  with  Israel. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  key  to 
Israeli  acceptance  of  siny  settlement  also 
acceptable  to  the  Arabs  Is  not  Israeli  in- 
security and  uncertainty.  It  is,  instead, 
Israeli  confidence — confidence,  first  and 
foremost,  of  their  own  capacity  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  Such  confidence  is  es- 
sential to  encourage  Israeli  fiexlblUty. 

But  beyond  that,  and  even  more  im- 
portant in  the  long  run,  is  Israeli  con- 
fidence in  the  reliability  and  steadfast- 
ness of  her  American  ally.  It  is  precisely 
because  we  know  that  any  settlement  will 


give  neither  side  all  It  hopes  for,  that 
we  must  not  act  in  a  way  that  erodes 
Israel's  confldoice  in  us.  Israelis  know 
they  cannot  truly  be  100  percent  self- 
reliant.  In  tills  world  no  one  can  be.  They 
expect  that  the  United  States  will  be  an 
important  participant  in  a  settlement 
when  it  Ls  finally  reached.  If  we  now  give 
them  cause  to  question  our  reliability, 
we  make  the  path  to  that  settlement 
much  more  difflcult. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind, 
and  with  the  objective  not  of  a  new 
armed  conflict  or  even  of  continued  con- 
frontation but  rather  of  progress  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  that  I  urge 
immediate  resiunptioq  of  Phantom  de- 
liveries to  Israel. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OP  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  there  wUl 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes.  Is  there  any 
morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  GAMBRELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Taluadge)  : 

S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam, the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Indochina,  and  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Government. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  issue  that 
Senators  are  confronted  with  In  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  the 
conference  report  on  the  extension  of 
the  draft  law.  Apparently  the  Senate  is 
to  be  called  upon  to  vote  either  for  con- 
tinuing the  draft  along  with  a  watered- 
down  version  of  the  so-caUed  Mansfield 
amendment  or  reinstating  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and,  at  the  same  time,  put- 
ting off  the  extension  of  the  draft. 

This  to  me  is  a  very  intolerable  choice 
to  make.  And  in  an  effort  to  avoid  hav- 
ing to  make  this  choice  and  in  an  effort 
to  separate  the  two  questions  so  that 
they  can  be  voted  on  sepsirately  on  their 
merits,  I  at  this  time  introduce  in  my 
own  behalf  and  with  the  cosponsorship 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgz)  ,  a  Senate  Joint 
resolution  separately  stating  in  identi- 
cal terms  the  Mansfield  amendment.  I 
ask  that  the  resolution  be  read  at  this 
time  and  at  the  same  time  I  object  to  its 
being  read  a  second  time  so  that  it  can 
go  over  until  t<»norrow. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  read  the  first 
time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  {BJ.  Res.  165)  r«l»tUig 
to  tbe  termination  of  hoBtUltles  In  Viet- 
nam, the  withdrawal  of  UJS.  force*  from  In- 
dochina, and  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  and  forces  aUled  with  such 
government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  desire  of  the  distinguished  Soiator 
that  the  Joint  resolution  go  over  until 
tomorrow  and  that,  on  that  basis,  the 
Senator's  options  remain  open? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  That  is  my  desire.  I 
would  like  to  reserve  at  this  ixtint  the 
option  on  tomorrow  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Joint  resolution  be 
placed  directly  on  the  calendar  or  ob- 
ject to  further  proceedings  after  the  sec- 
ond reading,  so  that  the  resolution  would 
then  be  placed  directly  on  the  calendar 
or  permit  it  to  be  read  a  second  time  and 
referred  to  a  committee.  I  reserve  those 
options  imtil  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presidoit,  wlD  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in 
conversation  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
want  to  be  sure  where  we  are  on  this 
matter. 

I  did  not  hear  the  Joint  resolution 
read.  I  think  I  know  the  general  import 
of  the  resolution.  Is  the  Senator  request- 
ing anything  at  this  point  other  than 
that  which  he  could  do  otherwise?  In 
other  words,  the  Senator  Is  not  asking 
unanimous  consent  for  special  consider- 
ation of  any  kind  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  reserving  until  tomorrow  dis- 
position of  the  resolution,  as  to  whether 
it  is  referred  or  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  TTie  Sen- 
ator did  ask  imanhnous  consent  that  it 
be  read  the  first  time,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Yes,  I  did. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
has  been  done. 

The  Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia.  The 
procedure  is  a  little  unusual.  I  want  the 
RzcoRo  to  show  the  usual  procedure  will 
be  followed  from  here  on  out  and  this 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed.  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  situation  it- 
self is  unusual.  I  certainly  concur  in  the 
statement  of  the  majority  leader. 

The  resolution  we  are  dealing  with  Is 
one  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
an  amendment  to  the  draft  bill  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it  would  not  be  In- 
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appropriate  for  it  to  be  considered  out 
of  the  normal  order  of  business  and 
brought  before  this  body  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  without  reference.  I  re- 
serve the  choice  at  this  time  to  give 
Senators  the  opportunity  to  digest  this 
entire  parliamentary  situation. 

I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  and  I  am  strongly  In 
support  of  the  Mansfield  resolution.  I 
noticed  that  the  majority  leader  stated 
tliat  should  the  resolution  be  continued 
he  would  seek  to  have  it  cut  down  by  the 
time  that  has  expired  since  its  original 
adoption.  I  would  concur  in  that  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  yielding 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
second  reading  will  go  over  until  the 
next  legislative  day. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
conduct  of  routine  morning  business  be 
extended  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgiiua.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional 15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  OTder  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  nom- 
inations was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  15th  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  and 

William  O.  Doub,  of  Maryland,  T.  Keith 
Glennan,  of  Virginia,  Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of 
Nebraska,  James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois,  and 
James  R  Schleslnger,  of  Virginia,  to  be  al- 
ternate represenutlves  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  15th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  certain 
nominations  which  have  been  reported 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastork)  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy.  This  matter  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  pointed 
out,  this  matter  has  been  approved  on 
both  sides.  It  is  more  or  less  a  formality. 
These  are  the  individuals  who  have  been 
nominated  by  the  President  to  attend  the 
15  th  session  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  15th  session  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  International  Atomic  ESiergy  Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  15th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  AtonUc  En- 
ergy Agency : 

WlUlam  O.  Doub,  of  Maryland. 

T.  Keith  Glennan,  of  Virginia. 

Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska. 

James  T.  Ramsey,  of  Illinois. 

James  R.  Schleslnger,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resiune  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Plan  roR  Works  of  Iiuprovsuznt  o»  8ton« 
Corral   WATmsHED,    CALircwmA 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting,  piirsuant 
to  law,  a  plan  for  works  of  Improvement  on 
the  Stone  Corral  watershed,  California  (with 
accompanying  pi^>ers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Federal  Contribtttions — Person- 
nel  AND    ADICINISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  r^>ort  on 
Federal  contributions — personnel  and  ad- 
ministration, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jiu» 
30,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Federal  CoNTRnsTmoNs  Procrak 
Equipment  and  Pacxlities 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ClvU  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Federal  contributions  program  equipment 
and  faculties,  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
1971  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
STOCKpnjE  Report 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
stockpUe  report  for  the  S-month  period 
ended  June  30,  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Air  FVjrce  Miutart  Constrttction 
Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  Air  Force  mUltary  construction  con- 
tracts awarded  without  formal  advertise- 
ment for  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30, 
1971  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Recommendations  for  Northeast 
CoRRTDoB  Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting,  pursiiant  to  law,  a 
summary  report  on  recommendations  for 
Northeast  corridor  transportation,  dated 
May.  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  EwrrrLED  "A  Histort  of  the  Metric 
System  Conteovebst  in  the  United  State*" 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "A  History  of  the  Metric  System  Con- 
troversy in  the  United  States"  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed   Improvements  in   Fiscal  and 

Administrative  Practices 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 

to  amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1901  (31  stat. 
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1449),  as  amended,  to  make  ImproTements 
In  fiscal  and  administrative  practices  for 
more  effective  conduct  of  certain  functions 
of  tbe  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (with 
accompanying  papers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Repobt  or  Elxanor  Roosevelt  Memoriai. 

POUNDATTON.    INC. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Executive 
Committee,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Foundation,  dated  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970  (with  an  accompanjrtng  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  National  Centeh  roR  DEAr-BLrhfu 
Youths  and  Adttlts 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transinlttlng,  pvirsuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  NatlonsJ  Center  for 
De&f-BUnd  Youths  and  Adults,  for  the  pe- 
riod June  24.  1970  to  June  23,  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  Washington,  DC,  deploring  the  ac- 
tions of  those  who  advocate  the  elimination 
of  TJ.S.  military  aid  to  Greece;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  eidopted  by  the  FBI  National 
Academy  Associates,  extending  appreciation 
to  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI, 
for  his  leadership  and  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  law  enforcement;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUnVE  REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Kenneth  E.  BeLleu.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  also  report  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Navy  which  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  that  they  may  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Ouy  Harold  Able  m,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  THtJRMOND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harris  Whltton  Hollls,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  reeponslblUty  designated  by  the 
President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  EIXENDER: 
8.  262S.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Slme  Toma- 


sevic.   Referred   to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 
S.  2526.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Richard 
F.  Meyer.  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MONTOYA: 
S.  2627.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Pueblo  de  Acoma  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  266,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (lot  himself  and 
Mr.  TtJNNET )  : 
S.  2528.  A  bill  to  provide  for  deferment  of 
construction  charges  payable  by  Westlands 
Water  District  attributable  to  lands  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  Calif.,  Included 
in  said  district,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HRUSKA     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Cranston,    Mr.    Curtis.    Mr.    Dole, 

Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Ponc,  Mr.  Habtke, 

Mr.   HoLLiNcs,   Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr. 

Long.  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 

Stevens,  Mr.   Young,  Mr.  Bennett, 

and  Mr.  Javits)  : 

S.    2629.    A    bill     to    incorporate    Junior 

Achievement.  Incorporated.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    GURNEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Fannin,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 

Thurmond,    Mr.    Pastore,    and    Mr. 

Bennett)  : 

S.  2530.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  right  of  privacy 

of  persons  by  authorizing  private  suits  when 

unsolicited  obscene  material  is  sent  through 

the  mails.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
amounts  paid  by  an  individual  to  prevent 
flood  damage  to  his  residence  or  for  flood  in- 
surance. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  GAMBRELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Talmadge)  : 
S.J.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  termination  of  hoetilltles  In  Vietnam,  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Indochina, 
and  the  return  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  forces  allied  with  such  Govern- 
ment. 

(The  above  Joint  resolution  was  read  the 
first  time,  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
stated  that  the  second  reading  will  go  over 
um.li  tomorrow.) 

By  Hi.  HARTKE: 
S.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1972  as  "National  Check 
Your  Vehicle  Emissions  Month."  Referred  to 
the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  2528.  A  bill  to  provide  for  deferment 
of  construction  charges  payable  by  West- 
lands  Water  District  attributable  to 
lands  of  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore, 
Calif.,  included  in  said  district,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  deferment  of  construc- 
tion charges  payable  by  Westlands  Water 
District  attributable  to  lands  of  the  Le- 
moore Naval  Air  Station,  Calif.,  included 
in  said  district.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
my  colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY>  join  as  a  coeponsor  of  this  measure. 


September  16,  1971 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  through  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, is  constructing  a  water  drain- 
age and  distribution  system  in  the  West- 
lands  Water  District  as  part  of  the  San 
Luis  Unit  of  the  Central  VaUey  project 
in  California.  The  Westlands  system  will 
bring  water  to  600.000  acres  of  irrigable 
lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin VaUey  in  the  counties  of  Fresno  and 
Kings — including  12,627  acres  owned  by 
the  Lemoore  Naval  Air  Station  and 
leased  for  agricultural  or  grazing  pur- 
poses. 

Rather  than  constructing  and  main- 
taining separate  pipelines  to  provide 
needed  irrigation  water,  the  Navy  has 
requested  that  additional  capacity  be 
carried  by  four  laterals  of  the  Westlands 
distribution  system  to  bring  water  from 
the  Central  Valley  project  to  Lemoore 
NAS  lands.  The  construction  costs  for 
this  added  service  total  $5.5  million 
which,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  en- 
tire system,  eventually  must  be  repaid  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  the  district. 
To  repay  the  cost  of  the  system.  West- 
lands  Water  District  will  assess  land- 
owners who  use  the  district's  water  serv- 
ice. However,  lands  within  the  Lemoore 
NAS  are  not  subject  to  assessment  be- 
cause they  are  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Because  of  its  inability  to 
obtain  funds  from  this  source,  the  dis- 
trict will  experience  difficulty  in  re- 
paying its  contract  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  seeks 
to  resolve  the  assessment  problem  faced 
by  the  Westlands  Water  District  and  by 
the  Navy  Department. 

First,  payment  of  the  construction 
costs  for  facilities  on  Naw  land  which 
the  Westlands  District  has  assumed  is 
deferred  imtil  such  time  as  the  Federal 
title  to  the  lands  i.s  relinquished.  When 
the  lands  are  placed  in  assessable  sta- 
tus. Westlands  must  repay  the  costs 
within  40  years. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  lands 
within  the  Lemoore  NAS  which  are  to 
be  irrigated  by  the  Westlands  system 
are  to  be  offered  for  lease  on  a  compe- 
titive basis.  Lessees  will  be  required  to 
pay  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  re- 
payment of  construction  charges  attrib- 
utable to  these  lands  which  would  have 
been  repayable  if  they  were  not  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  These  pay- 
ments will  be  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  as  credit  to- 
ward the  construction  charges.  In  ad- 
dition, lessees  will  pay  the  district  di- 
rectly for  its  charges  for  water,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  leases  to  be 
offered  subject,  insofar  as  practicable, 
to  acreage  limitation  provisions  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws.  It  is  my  in- 
tention by  this  language  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  offer  land  for 
lease  on  the  open  market  and  to  accept 
bids  so  that  the  land  can  be  farmed  in 
compUance  with  the  intent  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  law's  acreage  limita- 
tion. In  this  way,  the  small  farmer  will 
be  assured  an  opportunity  to  share  the 
benefits  of  low-cost  Federal  irrigation 
water  and  the  use  of  federally  owned 
lands. 


September  16,  1971 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2528 
A  bill  to  provide  for  deferment  of  construc- 
tion charges  payable  by  Westlands  Water 
District  attributable  to  lands  of  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California,  included 
in  said  district,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  in  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Congress  assembled,  That  construction 
charges  payable  bv  the  Westlands  Water  Dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  con- 
tract number  14-06- 20O-202A,  dated  AprU  1, 
1965.  or  as  it  may  be  amended,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  district  entered  unto 
under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws.  Act  of 
June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388).  attributable,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  lands  of  the  United  States  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. Lemoore,  California,  as  are  included  in 
the  Westlands  Water  District  shall  be  de- 
ferred except  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  no 
assessments  shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  such 
charges  against  such  lands  until  the  Federal 
title  thereto  shall  have  been  extinguished, 
and  such  lands  become  subject  to  assess- 
ment, whereupon  such  deferred  charges  shall 
be  repaid  by  Westlands  Water  District  In  not 
more  than  forty  years  from  such  date. 

Sec.  2.  Lands  of  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Le- 
moore. California,  irrigable  through  faculties 
constructed    for   the   Westlands   Water   Dis- 
trict, when  offered  for  lease  for  agricultural 
or  grazing  purposes  shall  be  offered  competi- 
tively on  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  of  his  designee,  determines  wUl  pro- 
vide the  highest  return  to  the  United  States 
consistent    with    sound    land    management 
practices.  Such  leases  shall  provide  for  pay- 
ment by   the  lessees  to  the  Department   of 
the  Navy  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  construc- 
tion charges  attributable  to  such  lands  which 
would  be  applicable  if  such  lands  were  not 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  leases  shall   be  paid  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  shall  be  covered  into  the 
reclamation  funds  and  credited  to  the  con- 
struction charges  attributable  to  such  lands 
until    such    construction    charges    are    fully 
paid.  The  leases  shall  also  be  offered  subject, 
insofar  as  practicable,  to  acreage  limitations 
of    the    Federal     reclamation    laws.    Direct 
charges  for  waters  shall  be  paid  by  lessees  to 
the  Westlands  Water  District  and  shall   be 
not  less  than  the  cost  of  such  water  service 
plus    the    Districts    operating   and    mainte- 
nance costs  of  delivering  water.  The  leases 
may  contain  such   provisions  as   to  cancel- 
lation, use  of  land,  term,  and  other  matters 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  determine 
are   necessary    to   assure    that    national    de- 
fense purposes  are  served. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.     Fannin,     Mr.     Fonc,  Mr. 
Hartke,     Mr.     HoLLDJos,     Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Young. 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  2529.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Junior 
Achievement,  Inc.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Hr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
incorporate  Junior  Achievement,  Inc.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
to  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 
In  1919  a  group  of  public-spirited  citi- 


zens concerned  with  the  training  of  youth 
for  their  future  lives  of  work,  business, 
and  worthwhile  citizenship  first  con- 
ceived the  program  known  as  Junior 
Achievement. "  which  was  subsequently 
chartered  as  Junior  Achievement.  Inc..  in 
1926  as  a  nonprofit  Massachusetts  cor- 
poration. Their  concept,  hope,  and  ap- 
proach—which is  still  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  the  Junior  Achievement  move- 
ment today— was  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  learn  is  by  doing.  As  adult  ad- 
visers, they  helped  teenagers  organize 
and  operate  small  junior  businesses  to 
enable  them  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  their  skUls  and  abilities,  to  build 
their  confidence  and  to  afford  them, 
through  a  short  period  of  actual  experi- 
ence, an  early  understanding  of  the 
American  business  system  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  free  and  responsible  competi- 
tive enterprise. 

Since  1926.  the  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tion has  gradually  come  to  embrace  a  na- 
tional movement,  and  is  the  sponsoring 
and  headquarters  organization  for  re- 
gional, area,  and  local  Junior  Achieve- 
ment organizations  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Local  participating  organiza- 
tions of  adult  business  advisers  currently 
guide  hundreds  of  Junior  Achievement 
youth  companies,   involving  each  year 
thousands  of  young  people  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  "leam-by-doing"  method. 
The  number  of  students  afforded  Jun- 
ior Achievement's  training  in  past  years 
IS  approximately  2  million.  Briefly  Jun- 
ior Achievement   offers   boys   and   girls 
of  high  school  age  practical  training  in 
the  methods  and  problems  of  nmning 
and  working  in  a  business.  Its  goal— en- 
dorsed by  labor,  management,  Govern- 
ment leaders,  educators,  civic  groups,  and 
parents — is  to  develop  future  employees 
employers,  and  citizens  who  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of,  and  preparation 
for  the  benefits,  responsibilities,  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  which  our  competi- 
tive American  business  system  provides 

Junior  Achievement  has  no  pohtical  re- 
ligious, or  other  affiliations.  It  is  open  to 
any  youth  without  reference  to  race 
color,  sex,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

To     achieve     its     objectives.     Junior 
Achievement,  Inc.,  the  national  Junior 
Achievement  organization  still  using  the 
Massachusetts   charter,   heads   today   a 
program  which  is  active  in  all  50  States 
It  coordinates  the  efforts  of  adult  coun- 
seling firms  and  advisers,  partly  directly 
but  mostly  through  operating  contracts 
with  50  other  State-chartered  corpora- 
tions whose  use  and  custodianship  of  the 
program  in  various  areas  are  governed  by 
the  contracts  periodically  granted  them 
by  the  original  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tion. 

It  is  the  role  of  the  regional  and  the 
local  organizations  to  act  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  autonomy  and  to  carry  out  di- 
recUy  the  youth  training  program  for  the 
area.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  na- 
tional organization  to  continue  its  51- 
year-old  job  of  originating  poUcies  and 
programs,  of  assuring  that  Junior 
Achievement's  national  standards  and 
objecUves  are  adhered  to— and  not  sub- 
ordinated locally  to  any  purposes  incon- 
sistent with  the  educational  and  youth- 
serving  needs  responded  to  by  Junior 
Achievement — and    of    furnishing    the 


strength  and  leadership  for  continued 
and  useful  growth. 

Financial  support  for  the  national  and 
local  efforts — distinct  from  "counseling" 
described  below — is  provided  by  a  broad 
base  of  about  60,000  business  firms  and 
other  organizations — from  small  busi- 
nesses and  local  civic  groups  to  major 
industries  and  institutions. 

Junior  Achievement  is  of  such  unique 
character  that  chartering  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  Federal  corporation  is  the  only 
appropriate  form  of  incorporation  if 
Junior  Achievement  is  to  fulfill  its  public- 
interest  objectives  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible. 

Junior  Achievement  has  outgrown  its 
Massachusetts  charter.  It  has  had  a  na- 
tional scope  for  several  years,  and  it  is 
still  growing.  But  there  is  a  neeo  for  its 
services  to  grow  at  a  greater  rate  and 
match  geographic  scope  with  geographic 
depth,  that  is,  more  communities  per 
State  and  more  youthful  participants  per 
community.  The  organization's  leader- 
ship is  determined  to  pursue  this  goal  in 
any  event,  but  believes  it  can  be  reached 
much  sooner  under  a  Federal  charter. 

Just  as  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  Boys 
Clubs,  and  others,  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  a  new  community  can  come  faster 
and  be  larger  from  an  organization  hav- 
ing a  Federal  charter. 

Junior  Achievement  is  providing  par- 
ticularly attractive  and  participative  pro- 
grams for  youth  education  and  employ- 
ment not  provided  in  regular  curricula 
and  at  a  time  when  youth  job  training 
and  employment  are  matters  of  ever 
growing  public  and  Government  concern. 
A  congressional  charter  would  demon- 
strate Government  and  national  policy 
recognition  of  the  educational  and  vo- 
cational training  purpose  of  Junior 
Achievement.  A  congressional  charter 
would  also  provide  truly  national  identi- 
fication for  the  Junior  Achievement 
movement,  would  therefore  enhance  the 
protection  of  the  integrity  and  national 
consistency  of  its  standards,  and  as  a 
corollary  aid  Jimior  Achievement's  na- 
tional efforts  to  assure  that  its  name,  pur- 
pose, and  activities  are  not  distorted  for 
partisan  purposes  nor  subverted  for  com- 
mercial or  propaganda  purposes. 

As  chairman  of  the  standing  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Charters,  Holidays, 
and  Celebrations  to  which  this  bill  would 
be  referred,  it  is  my  intention  to  schedule 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  on  all 
pending  charter  bills  in  early  October. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£is  follows : 

S.    2529 
A  bill   to   Incorporate  Junior  Achievement, 
Incorporated 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America   in    Congress   assembled,    that 

Graham  H.  Anthony,  Hartford.  Connecti- 
cut; 

Crowdus    Baker,    Chicago,    nUnois; 

Roger  M.  Blough,  New  York,  New  York; 

Fred  J.  Borch.  New  York,  New  York; 

Lammont  duPont  Copeland,  WUmlngton. 
Delaware; 

John  D.  deButts,  New  TorK,  New  York; 

William  Elmer.  Owensboro,  Kentucky; 

James  A.  Farley,  New  York,  New  York; 

Joseph  J.  Francomano,  New  York  New 
York; 
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Alfred  C.  Fxiller,  West  Hartford.  Connecti- 
cut; 

Donald  J.  Hardenbrook.  Nantucket.  Massa- 
chusetts; 

Mortimer  Jensen,  New  York,  New  Tork; 

Frederick  R.  Kappell,  New  York,  New  York; 

Robert     J.     Kleberg,    Junior.    KlngsvUle, 
Texas: 

Pred  M.  Lazarus,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

Clarence   Long,   Indianapolis,  Indiana; 

Nell  H.  McElroy,  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 

W.  Richard  Narwell,  New  York.  New  York; 

Ben  D.  Mills,  Bloomfleld  Hills.  Michigan; 

Roy  W    Moore,  New  York,  New  York; 

Morton  Moekin.  New  York,  New  York; 

EdwlE  H.  Mosler,  Junior,  New  York.  New 
York; 

Nelson  K.  Neiman.  Port  Wayne.  Indiana; 

William  I.  Nicholas.  New  York,  New  York; 

WaUam  T.  Okie,  New  York,  New  York; 

H.  Bruce  Palmer,  New  York,  New  York; 

William  A.  Patterson.  Chicago.  Illinois: 

Arthur  J.  Peck,  New  York,  New  York; 

Morvroe  Jackson  Rathbone.  New  York,  New 
York; 

C.  E.  Relstle,  Junior,  Houston.  Texas; 

Arthur  M.  Rogers.  SpringQeld.  Massachu- 
setts; 

George  Shervey.   San  Jose.   California; 

McLaln  B.  Smith.  Armonk.  New  York; 

Charles  B.  Tuttle.  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Armonk,  New  York; 

George  L.  Woodford.  Junior,  Newport 
Beach.  California; 

and  their  successors,  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  Junior  Achievement.  Incorporated  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion") .  and  by  such  name  shall  be  known  and 
have  perpet\;ual  succession  and  the  powers, 
limitations,  and  restrictions  contained  In  this 
Act. 

COMPLTTION  or  OBOANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  Incorporators 
named  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  approve  the  bylaws  for  the 
corporation  in  the  manner  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act.  Such  Incorporators  and 
the  Initial  board  of  directors  and  committees 
provided  for  In  section  9  hereof  are  authorized 
to  do  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

TRANSFER  OF  ASSETS;   EXCLTTSTVE  RIGHT  TO  NAICX. 
EMBLEMS.    SEALS.   BADGES.    AND   DESIGNS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  corporation  is  authorized 
to  receive,  accept,  or  otherwise  acquire  any 
and  all  of  the  assets  of  Junior  Achievement. 
Incorporated,  a  Massachusetts  corporation 
(including,  but  not  by  way  of  limitation.  aU 
local  and  national  good  will,  names,  priori- 
ties, emblems,  seals,  and  contractual  rights 
acquired  by  said  corporation  since  Its  Incor- 
poration in  1926).  upon  assuming  all  liabili- 
ties and  obligations  of  said  Massachusetts 
corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  and  those  persons  or 
organizations  authorized  by  it  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
"Junior  Achievement"  and  such  emblems, 
seals,  badges,  and  designs  as  may  be  created 
or  used  by  it.  This  subsection  (b)  shall  not, 
howeveir,  affect  or  control  any  rights  vested 
prior  to  its  enactment. 

OBJECTS  AND  PITRPOSBS  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be — 

(1)  To  promote,  encourage,  and  supervise 
throughout  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere 
as  the  occasion  may  arise,  either  directly  or 
through  properly  affiliated  associations  and 
agencies,  a  program  of  nonpartisan  commer- 
cial, economic,  and  financial  education  and 
educational  activity,  through  which  youth 
may  gain  a  leam-by-dolng  knowledge  of  the 
actual  operation  of  American  commerce  and 
Industry;  such  program  to  Include  en- 
couragement of  youth  in  carrying  on  produc- 
tive enterprises  In  Industry,  commerce,  and 
investment  (utilizing,  as  appropriate,  cycles 
of  work  or  commercial  project  activities) ; 


(2)  To  aid  In  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  teenage  boys'  and  girls'  at- 
titudes and  convictions  in  loyalty  to,  and 
understanding  of,  the  American  system  and 
Ideals  of  freedom  of  ownership,  competitive 
production  open  to  all,  and  reward  based  on 
achievement  and  merit; 

(3)  To  encourage  such  youth  In  the  de- 
velopment of  industrious  attitudes  and  to 
provide  them,  through  actual  experience, 
general  vocational  guidance  and  understand- 
ing of  their  future  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibilities; 

(4)  To  make  such  youth  more  aware  of 
economics;  to  encourage  their  study  of  eco- 
nomics and  to  aid  In  developing  them  as 
citizens  with  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  their  economic  rights  and  responsibilities; 
to  assist  In  equipping  them  for  more  fruitful 
futures;  and  to  assist  them,  through  actual 
exjjerlence  in  becoming  knowledgeable  and 
effective  advocates  and  examples  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  In  Itself  as  well  as  In 
distinction  to  the  way  of  life  followed  out- 
side the  free  world; 

(5)  To  assist  in  providing  a  coming  gen- 
eration with  a  positive  and  practical  eco- 
nomic education  and  philosophy  (based 
upon  free  exchange  of  ideas)  that  empha- 
sizes of  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  freedom 
of  choice,  cooperation  toward  worthwhile 
goals  and  rewards,  recognition  of  individual 
property  rights  and  of  personal  liberties  and 
the  responsible  exercise  thereof; 

(6)  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  dy- 
namic and  worthy  community  service  pro- 
gram for  participating  sponsors. 

CORPORATE    POWERS 

Sec.  5.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  directors,  trustees,  managers, 
agents,  and  employees  as  its  business  may 
require  and  define  their  authority  and 
duties; 

(4)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws, 
not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  property  and  regulation  of  its 
affairs; 

(5)  to  contract  and  be  contracted   with: 

(6)  to  charge  and  collect  dues  and  fees 
and  to  receive  contributions  or  grants  of 
money  or  property  to  be  devoted  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  its  purposes; 

(7)  to  take,  purchase,  receive,  lease,  take 
by  gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  or  other- 
wise acquire  and  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  and  vrtth  real  or  personal  property, 
or  any  Interest  therein,  wherever  situated, 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  attaining  its  ob- 
jects and  carrying  Into  effect  its  purposes 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  of  the 
State  in  which  such  property  is  situated  gov- 
erning the  amount  or  kind  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  which  similar  corporations 
chartered  and  operated  in  such  State  may 
hold  or  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
ownership  of  real  or  personal  property  by 
such  corporations; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease,  en- 
cumber, and  otherwise  alienate  real,  per- 
sonal, oir  mixed  prof>erty: 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. Issue  twnds  therefor,  and  secvire  the 
same  by  mortgage,  deeds  of  trxist,  pledge,  or 
otherwise,  subject  in  every  case  to  all  appli- 
cable  provisions   of   Federal    or   State  law: 

(10)  to  adopt,  alter,  use.  and  display  such 
emblems,  seals,  and  badg;es  ae  it  may  adopt; 
and 

(11)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

BTI^WS;     INITIAL    POLICIES.    PROCEDT7RXS,    AND 
OROANIZATIONAL     STRUCTTTRE 

Sec.  6.  The  initial  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  adopted  In  the  following  man- 
ner, to  wit:  The  board  of  directors  provided 
for  In  section  9  hereof  shall,  subject  to  the 


approval  of  a  majority  of  the  incorporaton, 
adopt  for  this  corporation  the  bylaws  of  th« 
Msasachusetts  corporation  referred  to  In  seo- 
tlon  3  of  this  Act,  with  such  changes.  If  any, 
as  the  board  may  deem  appropriate.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  (or  ut 
acting  chairman  or  anyone  designated  by  tb* 
board)  shall  thereupon  submit  such  bylavi 
(together  with  a  statement  or  summary  at 
the  provisions  of  this  section)  by  m^ti]  ^ 
the  then  living  Incorporators  named  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  for  their  review.  If  within 
sixty  days  after  such  mailing  less  than  ons> 
third  of  the  said  then  living  Incorporaton 
shall  give  notice  In  writing  to  such  chairman 
(or  acting  chairman  or  other  designated  per- 
son) of  their  disapproval  of  the  bylaws,  it 
shall  be  deemed  that  a  majority  of  th« 
Incorporators  have  approved  the  bylaws,  and 
the  same  shall,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  thereut>on  be  fully  effectlva 
If  more  than  one-third  of  the  then  living 
Incorporators  shall  give  notice  of  disapproval 
during  such  sixty-day  period,  the  bylaws, 
with  such  changes  as  the  board  of  directors 
may  deem  appropriate,  may  be  resubmitted 
for  an  additional  sixty-day  period,  the  same 
standard  to  determine  approval.  In  the  alter- 
native, the  bylaws  shall  stand  ^proved  upon 
the  affirmative  written  approval  individually 
of  a  majority  of  such  incorporators  then 
living.  The  chairman  of  the  board  (or  acting 
chairman  or  other  designated  person)  shall 
notify  the  board  of  directors  as  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  approval  of  the  bylaws,  which 
shall  be  the  earliest  date  majority  approval 
Is  demonstrated  according  to  the  foregoing 
procedures.  The  power  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  the  bylaws  shall  be  vested  in  the  board 
of  directors  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the 
bylaws.  The  bylaws  may  contain  any  provi- 
sion for  the  regulation  and  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  Act. 

To  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
Act  or  with  the  bylaws,  the  initial  policies, 
procedures,  and  organizational  structure  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  said  Massachusetts  corporation  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PBINCIPAI,   office;    scope  of  ACrrVTTIES;    AGENT 
FOR   SERVICE   OF   PROCESS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  New  York.  New 
York,  or  In  such  other  place  as  may  later  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  but  the 
activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
confined  to  that  place  and  may  be  conducted 
throughout  the  United  States  and.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  board  of  directors,  elsewhere 
m  the  world. 

lb)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  coporatlon.  Service  upon  such 
agent  or  notice  mailed  to  the  business  ad- 
dress of  such  agent  shall  be  deemed  notice  to 
or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

membership;  voting  rights 
Sec.  8.  The  incorporators  named  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  the 
members  of  the  corporation  until  the  bylaws 
shall  have  been  adopted  and  approved  as 
provided  in  section  6  hereof.  Thereafter  such 
Incorporators  shall  be  honorary  members  for 
life  without  vote  as  such,  and  the  active 
members  of  the  corporation  shall  thereupon 
be  those  persons  who  are  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  corporation  at  the  time  of 
such  transfer,  to  continue  as  members  until 
the  end  of  the  equivalent  regular  member- 
ship term  of  the  Massachusetts  corporation 
and  until  their  successors  have  been  elected 
and  qualified,  or  as  may  be  provided  in  the 
bylaws.  Selection  of  successor  and  other 
members  of  the  corporation  and  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  terms  of  all  classes  of  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  shall,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  be  determined  as 
the  bylaws  of  the  corporation  may  provide. 
(b)    Meetings  and  voting  of  members  of 
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the  corporation  shall  be  held  In  accordance 
with  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation.  Any 
notice  required  for  such  meetings  may  be 
waived  only  in  writing,  before  or  after  such 
meeting,  by  the  person  entitled  thereto. 

BOARD  or  directors;  composition;  bxbponbi- 
snrnEa;  committkbs;  suBOROiNA'rx  boards 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Initial  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation 
shall  consist  of  the  then  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Junior  Achievement,  In- 
corporated, a  Massachusetts  corporation,  or 
such  of  them  as  may  be  living  and  are  quali- 
fied directors  of  that  corporation. 

(b)  The  Initial  board  of  directors  shall 
continue  In  office  untU  the  time  of  the 
next  regular  election  of  directors  as  provided 
lu  the  bylaws,  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected  and  qualified.  The  number,  manner 
of  selection  (Including  filling  vacancies  In 
the  initial  and  subsequent  boards) ,  terms  of 
office,  powers,  duties,  voting,  consent,  waiver, 
and  procedures  of  the  directors  shall  be  as 
set  forth  in  the  bylaws  of  the  corporatlcm. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  tlie  gov- 
erning body  of  the  corporation  and  shall  have 
such  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  bylaws  of  the  oc^- 
poratlon. 

(d)  The  board  of  directors  may  appoint  or 
elect,  or  ratify  the  appointment  or  election 
of,  such  committees,  c^clals,  and  sub- 
ordinate boards  ( whether  or  not  consisting  of 
directors)  as  It  may  deem  necessary  In  the 
management  or  operation  of  the  coiporation 
and  may  delegate  proper  authority  to  them, 
and  provide  for  their  procedures.  N(»nlnatlon, 
appointment,  or  election  of  such  officials  and 
groups,  and  delegation  of  authority  to  them, 
may  also  be  made  directly  by  the  members 
in  instances  In  which  the  bylaws  so  pro- 
vide. Committee  members,  members  of  sub- 
ordinate boards,  and  other  officials  of  the 
corporation  shall  Initially  be  those  persons 
holding  the  respective  responsibilities  In  or 
relatng  to  the  said  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tion at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
to  continue  In  office  until  their  successors 
are  determined  and  qualified. 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  10.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  and 
their  terms,  duties,  and  manner  of  selection 
shall  be  as  set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation. 

distribution  of  income  or  assets  to  mem- 
bers; loans  to  officers,  directors,  or  em- 

PLOTEES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  sOiall  inure  to  any  of  its 
members,  directors,  or  officers  as  such,  or  be 
distributable  to  any  of  them  during  the  life 
of  the  corporation  or  upon  its  dissolution  or 
final  liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection, 
however,  shall  be  construed  to  ptrevent  the 
payment  of  reasonable  oomptensatlon  to  offi- 
cers of  the  corporation  or  reimbursement  for 
actual  necessary  expenses  In  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  bo«urd  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  m^nbers,  officers,  directors,  or  em- 
ployees. Any  director  who  votes  for  or  assents 
to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance  to  a 
member,  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  the 
corporation,  and  any  officer  who  participates 
In  the  making  of  such  a  loan  or  advance, 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liaMe  to  the 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
xintil  the  repayment  thereof. 

NONPOUnCAI,   NATURE   OF   CORPORATION 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation,  and  Its  officers, 
directors,  and  duly  appointed  agents  as  such, 
shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support 
or  assist  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
office. 

UABIUTT    FOR    ACTS    OF    OFFICERS    AND    AGENTS 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  offlc«ra  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 


PRORIBrnOIf    AGAINST    I8ST7ANCE    OF    STOCK    OR 
PATMXNT   or   DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  14.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS   AND   RICORDS;    IXSPXCTION 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  its  members,  botu-d  of  directors,  and  com- 
mittees having  authority  imder  the  board  of 
directors;  and  it  shall  also  keep  at  Its  prin- 
cipal office  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dressee of  its  members  entitled  to  vote.  All 
books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may  be 
Inspected  by  any  member  entitled  to  vote,  or 
his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose, at  any  reasonable  time. 

Atrorr  of  financial  transactions 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  2 
and  3  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1964,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accoiints  of 
private  corporations  established  under  Fed- 
eral law"  (36  U.S.C.  1102,  1103)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  accounts  of  the  ccMT)oratian  shall 
be  audited  annually  In  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  In- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or  in- 
dependent licensed  public  accountants,  cer- 
tified or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States^  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  ifiapers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit;  and  full  facilities 
for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bt^ances 
or  secvirties  held  by  depwsltorlee,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  person  or  persons. 

(c)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made  by 
the  oorporeutlon  to  the  Congreas  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  Is  made.  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit 
and  Include  such  statemenits,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements,  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
the  corporation's  SAsets  and  UabUltles,  sur- 
plus or  deficit  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  In 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the  cor- 
p>oratlon's  Income  and  expenses  during  the 
year  including  ( 1 )  the  results  of  any  trading, 
manufacturing,  publishing,  or  other  com- 
mercial-type endeavor  carried  on  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  (2)  a  schedule  of  all  contracts 
requiring  pwymente  in  excess  of  910,000  and 
any  payments  of  compensation,  salaries,  or 
fees  at  a  raite  in  excess  of  110,000  per  annum. 
The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public 
document. 

DISSOLtmON    AND    LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  corporation  may  be  dis- 
solved by  action  of  the  board  of  directors,  or 
by  action  of  the  mecnbers,  In  the  following 
manner; 

( 1 )  The  board  of  directors  may  dissolve  the 
corporation  by  adoption  of  a  resolution  to 
dissolve  approved  by  nine-tenths  of  the  votes 
cast  thereon  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum 
Is  present  and  which  is  held  pursxiant  to  call 
and  notice  as  provided  in  the  bylaws;  or  the 
board  of  directors  may  dissolve  the  corpora- 
tion otherwise  than  at  a  meeting  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  to  dissolve  by  the  written 
consent  of  four-fifths  of  the  directors  In  of- 
fice. The  dissolution  shall  be  effective  as  of 
time  of  such  vote  or  ccoisent,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(2)  If  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors, 
or  of  an  executive  committee  thereof,  adopt 
a  resolution  reoonunendlng  that  the  corpora- 
tloQ  be  dissolved  and  directing  that  the  ques- 
tion of  such  dissolution  be  submitted  to  a 


vote  at  a  meettng  of  tha  memben,  Mm  mem- 
bers may  dlasolve  tbe  cacporatlon  by  Um 
adopitlon  of  a  rwolutlon  to  dissolve  by  tbe 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  preeeni 
In  person  or  iet>regented  by  proxy  at  a  meet- 
ing at  which  a  quorum  Is  preeeot  or  repre- 
seoted  by  proxy  vaA  wblob  Is  held  punuaat  to 
caU  and  notloe  as  provided  In  tbe  bylaws,  end 
tlMB  dlasdutlioai  shall  be  effective  ss  oi  tbe 
time  of  such  vote. 

Notice  at  the  dissolution  of  the  corporatloa 
fl(ball  be  sent  prompitly  In  writing  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  tbe 
House  of  Bepreeentatlvee. 

(b)  Upon  dissolution  or  liquidation  of  tbe 
ooiporatlon,  after  discharge  or  aatlstActton 
of  all  outstanding  obligations  and  llabUlttes, 
the  remaining  assets.  If  any,  may  not  be  dla- 
trllyuted  to  directors  or  membece  or  tat  any 
Individual  benefit,  but  shell  be  tzansferred  In 
accordance  wltb  tbe  determination  or  order 
of  the  board  of  directors  to  any  oorpocKOoci. 
organization,  or  Institution  having  objects 
and  purpoaee  slmUar  to  those  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

RESKRTATION    OP    BIOBT    TO    A]MXND    OX    XXPXAL 


Sec.  IB.  Tbe  right  to  alt«r,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expreealy  reserved  to  the  Oon^neB- 


By  Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  THtnuiOND,  Mr.  Pastors, 
and  Mr.  Bennztt)  : 

S.  25^.  A  bill  to  protect  the  right  of 
privacy  oH>ersons  by  authorizing  private 
suits  when  unsolicited  obscene  material 
is  sent  through  the  mails.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  designed  to  protect  our  citizens'  right 
of  privacy  and  crack  down  on  smut 
peddlers. 

E^ssentially,  my  bill  will  give  any  citi- 
zen who  receives  unsolicited  obscene  ma- 
terial in  the  mail  the  right  to  take  civil 
action  against  the  mailers  of  such  mate- 
rial in  a  Federal  district  court.  Further- 
more, if  successful,  the  individual  can 
recover  compensatory  and  punitive  dam- 
ages, costs  of  the  suit  and  attorney  fees. 

In  1842,  the  first  Federal  obscenity 
statute  was  passed  in  this  country  as  a 
part  of  the  customs  law.  This  statute  pro- 
hibited the  imi>ortation  of  "indecent  and 
obscene  prints,  paintings,  lithographs, 
engravings,  and  transparencies."  It  was 
aimed  mainly  at  the  French  postcard 
trade.  We  have  progressed  a  lot  since 
1842,  and  it  is  apparent  that  obscenity 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  changing  too. 
Indications  from  my  constituent  mail, 
and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  get  similar 
complaints,  are  that  the  problems  of 
obscenity  are  still  very  much  with  us. 
Furthermore,  from  some  of  the  samples 
I  have  seen,  those  French  postcards 
were  pretty  tame  stuff. 

Congress  has,  on  several  occasions,  re- 
sponded to  this  problem  and  enacted  var- 
ious antiobscenity  statutes.  Right  now, 
there  are  a  number  of  new  bills  pending 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  sponsoring 
three  of  these  bills  myself. 

As  anvone  who  has  dealt  with  anti- 
obscenity  laws  will  tell  you.  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  surrounding  the 
interpretation  and  effectiveness  of  these 
statutes.  A  short  discussion  of  some  of 
the  major  statutes  affecting  obscene  ma- 
terials in  the  mail  will  underscore  this 
problem. 
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The  Comstock  Act  (18  UJ3.C.,  sec.  1461) 
makes  It  a  Federal  criminal  offense  to 
mail  obscene  materials  or  information 
as  to  where  such  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained. Plain  enough — until  we  come  to 
the  question  of  what  is  "obscene?"  One  of 
the  first  major  decisions  on  obscenity  was 
the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  Roth  v. 
U.S.  (1957) .  The  major  ttnding  was  that 
obscenity  was  not  protected  under  the 
first  Emiendment's  "freedom  of  speech" 
language.  Here  again,  there  was  a  great 
hassle  over  the  definition  of  "obscenity." 
and  it  was  through  several  subsequent 
cases,  including  the  "Fanny  Hill"  case 
of  1966,  that  the  courts  further  narrowed 
the  test  for  obscenity.  Today,  most  courts 
use  a  prevailing  standard  the  following 
three  criteria  which  must  all  be  met: 

First,  the  dominant  theme  of  the  ma- 
terial taken  as  a  whole  must  appeal  to  a 
prurient  interest  in  sex. 

Second,  the  material  must  be  patently 
offensive  because  it  affronts  contempo- 
rary community  standards  relating  to  the 
depiction  of  sexual  matters. 

Third,  the  material  is  utterly  without 
redeeming  social  value. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  case,  in  May 
of  this  year,  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  section  1461.  In  spite  of  Intervening 
cases — such  as  Stanley  against  Georgia 
in  1969— which  upheld  the  right  to  ob- 
tain and  read  pornography  In  the  privacy 
of  one's  own  home,  the  court  ruled,  in 
U.S.  against  Reidel,  that  the  right  to  have 
obscene  material  does  not  confer  a  right 
to  sell  and  deliver  such  materials  through 
the  mails. 

Congress  has  enacted  other  legislation 
dealing  with  pornography  in  the  mails. 
Title  39  United  States  Code,  sections 
3006-7  would  allow  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  impose  a  "mail  block"  against 
the  sender  of  obscene  mail.  These  par- 
ticular sections  were  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Rizzi 
against  Blount,  1971. 

Under  39  U.S.C.  3008,  the  antlpander- 
ing  act,  anyone  who  has  received  ob- 
scene advertisements  may  notify  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  such  receipt. 
The  Postmaster  General  shall  direct  the 
sender  to  refrain  from  any  further  mail- 
ings to  the  recipient,  and  have  him  re- 
moved from  the  sender's  mailing  list.  U 
a  violation  occurs  after  30  days  follow- 
ing the  Issuance  of  the  order,  the  Post- 
master General  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  seek  a  court  order  for  com- 
pliance. This  section  was  upheld  by  the 
court  in  Rowan  against  UJS.  Post  Office 
1970. 

FinaUy,  under  39  U.S.C.  3010-11,  any- 
one who  does  not  wish  to  receive  obscene 
ads  may  place  his  name  on  a  list  in  the 
post  office,  whether  or  not  he  has  already 
received  such  material.  This  list  is  avail- 
able at  cost  to  all  mailers,  and  after  a 
person  has  been  on  the  list  for  30  days 
mailers  are  prohibited  from  sending  ma- 
terial to  these  individuals. 

In  view  of  the  above,  one  might  well 
ask,  With  all  these  existing  laws,  why  is 
there  still  a  problem  with  obscene  mall? 
The  answer,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  main- 
ly to  two  circumstances.  First,  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  materials  to  pass  a  Judi- 
cial "test"  of  what  is  offensive.  FWeral 
Judges  must  f<^low  Supreme  Court  deci- 
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sions  as  precedents*.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  pornog- 
raphy cases  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pornography. 

Second,  the  cumbersome  process  of 
Government  suits  is  a  slow  one,  and 
does  not,  in  my  opinion,  provide  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  for  the  smut  merchants. 
Many  of  the  companies  purveying  this 
trash  are  big-time  operations,  and  will 
gamble  on  an  occasional  possible  loss 
and  fine  if  they  should  fail  on  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  view  of  this  situation.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  offers  a 
unique  and  effective  method  of  dealing 
with  obscene  mail. 

Specifically  my  bill  allows,  for  the  first 
time,  an  individual  to  not  only  take 
direct  court  action  himself,  but  also  to 
recover  damages. 

This  action  is  civil,  rather  than  crimi- 
nal, and  therefore  includes  a  different 
definition  of  "obscene."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  will  be  the  individual  himself, 
and  ultimately  a  Federal  jury,  who  will 
decide  the  ftict  of  obsc«iity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  often  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  every  citizen  to  avoid 
distasteful  or  offensive  things  in  a  pub- 
lic situaticxi.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
we  can — we  must — assure  every  Amer- 
ican that  at  least  one  bastion  of  per- 
sonal liberty— his  home— will  be  pro- 
tected against  the  intrusion  by  offensive 
materials. 

When  the  Post  Office  reports  that  over 
half  a  million  people  have  sisked  to  be 
placed  on  the  "no  smut"  list  within  just 
a  few  months'  time,  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  approach  this  problem  by  say- 
ing, "Let  the  sender  beware." 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated  in  the 
Rowan  opinion — 

Nothing  In  the  OonstltutlcMi  compels  us 
to  listen  to  or  view  any  iinwanted  oommunl- 
catlon.  whatever  Its  merit;  we  see  no  basis 
ror  according  the  printed  word  or  pictures 
a  different  or  more  preferred  statuB  because 
they  are  sent  by  maU.  The  ancient  concept 
that  "a  man's  home  Is  his  castle"  Into  which 
"not  even  the  king  may  enter"  has  lost  none 
of  Its  vitality,  and  none  of  the  recognized 
exceptions  Includes  any  right  to  communi- 
cate offensively  with  another. 


ByMr.  HARTKE: 
S.J.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  April  1972  as  "Na- 
tional Check  Your  Vehicle  Emissions 
Month."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
less of  the  quality  of  the  mechanical  de- 
vices currently  placed  on  our  vehicles  'oy 
auto  manufacturers,  they  will  continue 
to  pollute  the  atmosphere  unless  they 
are  regularly  checked  and  maintained. 

It  is  estimated  that  annual  emission 
Inspection,  simple  adjustments  and  mi- 
nor timeups  would  result  in  at  least  a  15- 
to  25-percent  reduction  in  air  pollution 
caused  by  motor  vehicle  pollution.  On 
the  other  hand,  manufacturers  estimate 
that  compliance  with  the  Federal  emis- 
sion standards  for  1975  model  cars  will 
result  in  only  a  2-percent  reduction  in 
automobile  emissions. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  States  of 
Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  Arizona,  and 
California,  and  by  private  industry  under 


the  sponsorship  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  clearly  indicate  that 
emission  reduction  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons  can  be  attained  by  im- 
plementing a  program  of  vehicle  inspec- 
tion and  repair  where  needed.  The  re- 
ductions attainable  range  from  a  low 
of  15  percent  to  a  high  of  68  percent.  The 
average  inspection  cost  would  be  about 
$5  per  vehicle. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  the  annual 
inspection  of  pollution  control  mechan- 
isms, I  offer  a  joint  resolution  today 
which  would  authorize  and  urge  the  Pres- 
ident to  declare  the  month  of  April  1972 
"National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Emissions 
Month." 

Vehicle  emissions  represent  lost  fuel— 
1  pound  of  fuel  per  poimd  of  hydrocar- 
bons emitted  and  one- third  pound  of 
carbon  monoxide  emitted.  With  these 
relationships  the  aimual  fuel  saving  ^r 
Inspected  car  will  average  58  gallons, 
assuming  an  average  of  10,000  miles 
driven  per  year,  at  a  cost  of  37  cents  per 
gallon. 

This  is  an  average  fuel  savings  per 
car  amounting  to  more  than  $21,  which 
is  higher  than  the  estimated  repair  cost. 
Regular  inspection  of  pollution  control 
devices  makes  sense,  then,  both  in  terms 
of  its  effect  on  pollution  and  savings 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.   156 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 

April,  1972  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehi- 
cle Emissions  Month" 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  April.  1973 
as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Emissions 
Month,"  and  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  take  their  vehicles  Into  the 
repair  shop  of  their  choice  to  have  the  emis- 
sions checked  and  their  vehicles  adjusted 
where  necessary,  so  that  we  can  substantially 
reduce  air  pollution  from  the  110  million 
motor  vehicles  operating  on  the  streets  and 
highways. 

Comprehensive  studies  show  that  this  sim- 
ple Inspection  with  minor  adjustments  and 
tuneupa  can  reduce  Individual  vehicle  pollu- 
tion by  an  average  of  25  percent  with  re- 
sultant cost  saving  to  the  owners  through 
better  fuel  consumption,  amounting  to 
about  $21.00  per  year. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.  702 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  702.  to  amend 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  IBSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MtrsKn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1985,  the 
Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act. 
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B.  2237 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2237,  to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  Indian  business 
development  program  to  stimulate  In- 
dian entrepreneurship  and  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httm- 
PHREY I ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2360,  the  Automobile 
Driver  Education  Act. 

S.  2446 

At  the  request  o'  Mr.  Inouye.  th?  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2446,  to  estab- 
lish a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury,  con- 
sisting of  excess  sugar  excise  tax  collec- 
tions, to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  research  into  environ- 
mental problems  arising  in  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  refining  of  sugar. 

S.    2483 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2483,  to  provide  a 
national  program  in  order  to  make  the 
international  metric  system  the  official 
and  standard  system  of  measurement  in 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  for 
converting  to  the  general  use  of  such 
system  within  10  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  152,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  in  April 
of  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
41— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING 
PRINTING  OF  A  REPORT  OF  PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  MEETING  OF  THE 
CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  IN- 
STRUCTORS OF  THE  DEAF 

I  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution: 
S.  Con.  Rxs.  41 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  repwrt  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  forty-flfth  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  held  In  UtUe  Rock. 
Arkansas,  from  June  25.  1971,  through  July  2, 
1971.  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document.  Five  thousand  Ave  hundred 
additional  copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  168— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  CERTAIN 
HEARINGS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 


Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  Res.  168 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions one  thoiisand  six  hundred  additional 
copies  of  part  3  of  the  hecu-ings  before  its 
Permanent  Suboommlttee  on  Investigations 
during  the  Ninety-second  Congress,  flrst  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Organized  Crime." 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION BILL— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4  23 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  teble.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment,  which  I  ask  to  lie  on  the 
table,  to  H.R.  8687,  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment bill.  This  amendment  would  delete 
from  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
section  503,  which  would  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  may  not 
prohibit  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  a  strategic  commodity  unless 
imports  of  such  a  commodity  from  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  is  also  pro- 
hibited by  some  provision  of  law,  I  be- 
lieve most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware 
that  the  language  of  section  503  of  KH. 
8687  is  specifically  designed  to  have  the 
United  States  unilaterally  break  the 
United  Nations  embargo  against  Rhode- 
sia and  to  import  chrome  ore  from  that 
area. 

Before  going  into  my  main  objections 
to  section  503,  let  me  sketch  some  back- 
ground concerning  that  section.  In  fact, 
it  reproduces  S.  1404,  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  senior  Senator  of  Virginia  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  March  29,  1971.  In  response 
to  the  urgings  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  agreed 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  bill  and  re- 
quested me,  as  chairman  of  the  African 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  bill.  Such  hearings  were 
conducted  on  July  7  and  8  and  I  believe 
all  interested  parties  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  testify.  On  August  5,  shortly 
before  the  recess,  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  considered  S.  1404  as 
a  regular  item  on  its  agenda  amd  voted 
without  dissent  to  postpone  action  on  the 
bill  for  an  indefinite  period. 

I  give  this  background  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  that  section  503  of  the  Defense 
Procurement  bill  not  only  is  a  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  but  it  is  also  an 
item  which  has  been  given  expeditious 
and  careful  consideration,  taking  into 
account  the  various  complexities  and  in- 
ternational ramifications  of  the  measure. 
In  saying  this,  I  am  not  in  any  way  being 
critical  of  the  action  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  choosing  an  alternative  route  for  try- 
ing to  achieve  his  goal.  At  the  same  time, 
in  taking  this  route,  he  has  elected  to 
place  the  question  in  a  much  narrower 
context  than  that  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Indeed, 
he  has  made  this  issue  strictly  a  matter 
of  defense  policy — and  this  is  the  first 
ground  on  which  I  wish  to  argue  against 
approval  of  section  503  as  written. 


It  is  at  least  implied  that  the  United 
States  is  confronting  a  serious,  if  not 
dangerous,  shortage  of  chrome  ore  for 
strategic  defense  purposes.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  administration  has 
supported  a  bill  currently  pending  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  S.  773, 
which  would  allow  for  the  release  from 
our  strategic  stockpile  of  approximately 
1.3  million  tons  of  chrome  ore  over  the 
next  3  years.  The  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  which  is  responsible  for 
reviewing  and  maintaining  national 
stockpile  requirements,  determined  on 
Jiuie  1,  1971,  that  there  is  in  existence  an 
excess  of  stockpile  requirements  of  ap- 
proximately 2,250,000  short  dry  tons  of 
chrome  ore  equivalent.  Thus,  the  pend- 
ing measure,  S.  773,  supported  by  the 
administration,  only  calls  for  the  release 
of  something  more  than  half  the  excess 
of  metallurgical  grade  chromite  in  the 
stockpile.  As  far  as  the  amoimts  of 
chrome  ore  remaining  in  the  stockpile 
are  concerned,  I  would  like  to  quote  at 
this  point  from  a  statement  made  on 
June  17  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  William  N. 
Lawrence,  Chief  of  the  Stockpile  Division 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness: 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  ap- 
proved a  new  review  of  the  stockpile  objec- 
tive for  metallurgical  grade  chromite  on 
March  4,  1970.  ...  In  establishing  the  re- 
quirements and  supply  for  this  objective 
ample  allowance  was  made  for  any  con- 
tingency that  might  arise  in  an  emergency. 
This  objective  has  been  concurred  in  by  the 
appropriate  Departments  and  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Defense. 

Let  me  say  at  this  juncture  that  I  can 
fully  appreciate  the  exEisperation  felt  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  about  the  increased  reliance  of 
the  United  States  upon  Soviet  supplies  of 
chrome  ore,  and  about  the  very  sub- 
stantial rise  in  the  price  of  such  ore.  But 
Members  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
well  before  the  sanctions  were  imposed 
on  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  under  a  mandatory  reso- 
lution roughly  one-third  of  our  metal- 
lurgical grade  chromite  already  was  being 
imported  from  the  U.S.S.R.  This  one- 
third  figure  has  since  risen  to  almost  60 
percent,  but  I  submit  that  this  is  a  dif- 
ference in  degree  and  not  a  revolutionary 
development.  Secondly,  no  one  can  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  the  price  of  metallurgi- 
cal grade  chromite  has  more  than 
doubled  over  the  last  5  years  or  so,  but  it 
should  be  equally  noted  that  the  price  of 
chrome  ore  from  our  other  sources  of 
supply  has  also  risen — as  indeed  have  the 
prices  of  most  strategic  minerals  and 
other  materials. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
record  sustains  a  view  that  inclusion  of 
section  503  in  the  Defense  procurement 
bill  is  justified  on  the  grounds  of  stra- 
tegic policy. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  major  reason 
for  urging  the  Senate  to  delete  section 
503  from  the  bill  is  related  to  the  ex- 
tremely important  and  delicate  problem 
of  current,  ongoing  talks  between  Great 
Britain  and  Its  former  self-governing 
colony  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  Our  British 
allies,  with  American  si^iport  took  the 
issue  of  Rhodesia  to  the  United  Nations 
at  the  time  of  that  coimtry's  unilateral 
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declaration  of  independence.  They  have 
made  strenuous  efforts  ever  since  1966  to 
arrange  a  compromise  settlement  with 
the  Ian  Smith  regime  on  a  basis  which 
would  carry  out  an  important  objective 
of  all  democratic  societies  concerning 
coimtries  still  in  a  colonial  status :  name- 
ly, an  assurance  of  clear  and  steady 
progress  toward  eventual  majority  rule. 
Here  I  would  stress  the  minimal  charac- 
ter of  the  words  "progress"  and  "even- 
tual." These  negotiations  in  the  past 
have  not  been  fruitful.  In  part  because 
the  Smith  regime  could  not  bring  itself 
to  contemplate  a  situation  in  which  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  of  Eu- 
ropean stock  would  not  hold  in  perpetu- 
ity virtually  all  power  in  a  country  pop- 
ulated by  almost  5  million  African 
black  people.  Another  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  negotiations  during  the  period  of 
the  labor  government's  tenure  of  ofBce 
in  Britain  was  the  relative  ineffectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations  embargo — owing 
in  large  measure  to  the  refusal  of  Portu- 
gal and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  to 
adhere  to  those  sanctions. 

The  situation  today  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  it  was  when  the  last  major 
effort  was  made  toward  compromise.  It 
is  true  that  sanctions  have  been  evaded 
and  are  still  only  partially  effective  as 
a  means  of  influencing  the  Rhodesian 
regime  to  accept  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  eventual  majority  rule  for  the 
roughly  95  percent  of  the  population 
which  is  black  African.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cumulative  effect  of  sanctions 
has  been  growing  and  has  created  some- 
thing like  the  degree  of  pressure  which 
was  their  intent.  Rhodesia's  Economic 
Survey  for  1970,  issued  by  the  Smith 
regime  itself,  makes  it  clear  that  the 
country  is  experiencing  a  severe  foreign 
exchange  shortage  and  mcreasing  prob- 
lems of  obsolescence  in  machinery  and 
equipment. 

At  the  same  time,  a  conservative  gov- 
ernment has  been  in  power  in  Britain 
and  has  taken  a  more  urgent  view  of 
the  need  to  work  out  a  settlement  be- 
tween Qreat  Britain  and  Rhodesia.  As  a 
result,  behind-the-scenes  negotiations 
have  reached  a  stage  where  the  British 
Informal  envoy.  Lord  Goodman,  has  been 
making  repeated  trips  to  Rhodesia  and 
apparently  Ls  now  bringing  with  him  a 
team  which  can  really  get  down  to  the 
job  of  working  on  detaili.  as  well  as  gen- 
eral principles.  Let  me  add  that  there  is 
pressure  on  both  sides  and  not  Just  on 
Rhodesia.  For  the  British  Government 
itself  in  November  will  have  to  act  to 
renew  its  endorsement  and  compliance 
with  U.N.  sanctions  unless  some  satis- 
factory compromise  can  be  arranged  in 
the  intervening  weeks. 

Without  going  deeply  into  all  the  pos- 
sible ramifications  of  precipitate  acti(Hi 
by  the  United  States  at  this  juncture,  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  approval 
of  section  503  at  this  point  would  be  a 
highly  disruptive  and  dangerous  under- 
taking on  our  part. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  believe  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  without 
any  dissenting  vote,  decided  only  a  little 
over  a  month  ago  to  postpone  any  suction 
on  S.  1404,  which  Is  the  counterpart  of 
section  503  of  the  Defense  Procurement 
bill. 
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Mr.  President,  I  cannot  let  the  argu- 
meLt  rest  on  these  two  points  alone  We 
cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  section  503 
takes  away  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  portion  of  his  authority- 
given  him  by  the  Congress  through  the 
means  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  194&— to  speak  for  our  coun- 
try when  there  Is  a  question  of  comply- 
mg  with  a  mandatory  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolution.  A  number  of 
us  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  notably  its  distinguished  chairman' 
have  often  expressed  regret  and  disap- 
pomtment  that  our  country  has  not  given 
more  weight  and  support  to  tiie  interna- 
tional organizations,  such  as  the  United 
Nations,  which  we  as  a  people  have  done 
so  much  to  create. 

Every  one  of  us  in  this  Chamber  has 
disagreed  at  some  time  or  anotiier  with 
a  United  Nations  action  or  witii  resolu- 
tions approved  by  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly—keeping in  mind  that  the  lat- 
ter are  not  binding  upon  U.N.  members— 
and  we  do  not  regard  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  answer  to  all  our  problems 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  And 
yet  many  of  us  would  also  agree  that  the 
weaknesses  of  the  United  Nations  in  part 
have  stemmed  from  our  own  casual  ap- 
proach to  the  organization  in  recent 
years. 

We  are  all  aware  that  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  have   been   violated;    indeed 
there  are  roughly  lio  cases  of  reported 
violations  now   before   the  U.N    Sanc- 

K?\  Committee,  including  32  cases 
which  deal  with  chrome  ore  Yet  we 
must  keep  this  question  in  balance  The 
truth  is  that  we  have  very  little  hard  in- 
c?.T*i^T  °^  '^^  character  and  intent  of 
such  violations.  In  many  cases  govern- 
ments have  just  not  had  the  powers  to 
control  commercial  traffic  sufficiently  to 
assure  complete  compliance  m\h  their 
UJ«r.  obligations.  It  is  easy  to  point  the 
linger  and  to  make  sweeping  charges,  but 
it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  document 

t^f^fK^l?^^-  "^^^  ^^'^t  remains  tiiat. 
with  the  above  noted  exceptions  of  Portu- 
gal and  Soutii  Africar-which  even  so 
If  ok"?.'  ^^*^°ded  diplomatic  recognition 
to  Rhodesia— no  UN.  member  has  taken 
any  formal  action  which  would  amount 
to  a  refusal  to  comply  with  sanctions 
in  these  circumstances,  approval  of 
section  503  would  represent  the  first  time 
any  nation  adhering  to  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  had  taken  formal  action  violat- 
ing Its  obligations  regarding  Uiis  pro- 
gram under  tiie  U.N.  Charter 

«.fJlT  "°  ^^  to  compose  frightening 
scenarios  about  what  might  result  from  a 
US.  action  to  weaken  tiie  autiiority  of 
the  United  Nations,  or  to  speculate  about 
wie  damage  which  such  action  would  do 
to  our  international  prestige.  To  say  the 
least,  we  would  be  giving  great  credibility 
to  those  who  have  wrongly  charged  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  with  being  neo- 
isolatiomsts  and  economic  nationaUsts 
Furthermore,  as  chairman  of  the 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  can 
assure  my  coUeagues  that  I  can  conceive 
of  no  action  which  could  do  more  dam- 
age to  our  relationships  with  virtually  all 
the  countries  of  the  African  Continent. 
And  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 


these  countries  represent  almost  one- 
third  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
United  Nations.  To  disrupt  such  relation- 
ships on  one  commercial  groimd  is  to  ig 
nore  the  fact  that  there  are  literaUy 
scores  of  other  commercial  interests  in 
our  country  which  would  be  most  ad 
versely  affected. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  bal 
anced  and  Judicious  statement  made  be 
fore  the  African  Affairs  Subcommittee  by 
David  D.  Newsom.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs,  when  he 
testified  on  July  7  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  David  D.  Nswsom 

__  July  7.  I97i 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  be  here  with  you  today  and  to  share  with 
you  and  members  of  your  subcommittee  my 
thoughts  on  the  difficult  question  of  Rho- 
desia. Because  this  is  my  first  appearance  be- 
fore your  subcommittee,  I  should  like  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  sketch  in  the  broad  out- 
lines of  our  policy. 

I  welcome,  particularly,  this  opportunity 
to  present  our  views  to  you  on  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  situation.  As  In  all  international 
problems  In  which  men  differ,  there  is  Justi- 
fiable concern  on  both  sides.  There  Is  oc- 
casionally emotion  on  both  sides.  The  South- 
ern Rhodesian  regime  In  this  country  as 
elsewhere,  seeks  to  advance  Its  cause 

I  should  like,  therefore,  first  to  put  the 
problem  In  perspective.  What  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  is  essentially  an  international 
problem,  one  involving  the  highly  charged 
issues  of  race  and  colonialism.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem without  analogies,  either  to  our  history 
or  to  other  world  situations.  It  is  one  which 
must  be  approached  on  its  merits,  with  our 
own  national  Interests  In  mind,  but  with 
th  J  objective  of  preventing  a  continuing  un- 
resolved and  provocative  situation  In  the 
heart  of  Africa.  Such  a  situation  would  not 
be  iielpful  to  us  or  to  our  friends. 

To  Illustrate  what  the  problem  Is.  let  me 
first  touch  on  the  history. 

Just  as  Rhodesia  today  occupies  a  pivotal 
position  in  south  central  Africa,  so  It  earlier 
occupied  the  key  role  in  the  former  Federa- 
tion of  the  Rhodeslas  and  Nyasaland.  The 
Federation,  organized  In  1953,  represented  an 
effort  by  the  British  and  the  settlers  and 
Africans  in  the  area  to  link  the  three  terri- 
tories economically  on  a  multi-racial  basis 
But,  despite  the  1901  Federation  Constitu- 
tion, which  provided  for  procedures  which 
would  eventually  lead  to  African  majority 
rule,  concern  grew  on  the  part  of  the  Afri- 
cans at  the  dominant  role  played  in  Federa- 
tion politics  by  the  white  Southern  Rhode- 
slans.  The  Federation  finally  broke  up  In 
1963  at  the  Insistence  of  the  two  northern 
territories  and  with  the  reluctant  acquies- 
cence of  the  British,  who  granted  Independ- 
ence to  Zambia  and  Malawi  the  following 
year. 

The  British,  while  they  also  contemplated 
independence  for  Southern  Rhodesia,  con- 
tinued to  Insist  that  It  could  only  be  granted 
after  establishment  of  a  legitimately  multi- 
racial system  within  which  the  African  popu- 
lation could  aspire  to  eventual  majority  rule. 
Negotiations  between  the  British  and  the 
Rhodeslans  on  this  crucial  point  continued 
intermittently  for  almost  two  years,  but  the 
white  minority,  determined  to  maintain  Its 
economic  and  political  dominance,  refused 
to  concede  It.  Finally,  on  November  11.  1965. 
Ian  Smith  announced  Rhodesia's  unilateral 
declaration  of  independence  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 
In  the  face  of  this  act  of  defiance,  and 
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given  the  sense  of  outrage  and  betrayal  ex- 
pressed by  Rhodesian  nationalist  leaders  and 
independent  African  nations,  there  were 
guong  demands  for  the  use  of  force.  The 
British  Government,  then  and  now  the  legal 
sovereign  authority  over  Rhodesia,  sought 
UN  assistance  In  bringing  the  rebellion  to  an 
end.  The  British  Government  decided  against 
the  use  of  military  force — a  decision  which 
we  supported,  but  sought  In  sanctions  an 
effective  alternative. 

Our  policy  since  then.  Jointly  with  the 
British  and  other  United  Nations  member 
states,  has  been  to  support  measures  other 
than  the  use  of  force  designed  to  hasten  an 
acceptable  solution  to  this  problem.  We  have 
actively  supported  the  various  UN  measvires 
to  that  end.  We  supiwrted  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  of  November  12,  1966,  con- 
demning the  Smith  regime.  We  supported  the 
December  1966  Security  Council  resolution 
Imposing  selective  mandatory  sanctions,  and 
equally  strongly  supp>orted  the  resolution  of 
1968  making  the  sanctions  comprehensive. 

The  sanctions  do  not  have  a  punitive  In- 
tent. They  are  intended,  not  to  cause  hard- 
ship for  actions  already  taken,  but.  in  the 
hope  that  the  sanctions,  combined  with 
other  efforts,  will  Influence  the  regime  to 
change  Its  policies  and  adopt  as  a  basis  for 
International  acceptance  the  fundamental 
principle  of  eventual  majority  rule  for  the 
over  95'"--  of  the  population  which  is  African. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  which  provides  authority  for 
domestic  enforcement  of  UN  sanctions.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  gave  effect  to  these  measvires 
with  Executive  Orders  In  1987  and  1968. 
Barring  a  significant  change  in  the  Rho- 
desian situation.  It  remains  our  policy  to 
endorse  and  suppoirt  the  economic  sanctions 
now  In  force.  TTie  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  reaffirmed  this  policy  earlier 
this  year. 

While  we  have  supported  sanctions,  en- 
forced them  vigorously  ourselves,  and  worked 
to  Instire  compliance  by  other  nations,  we 
have  from  the  beginning  opposed  the  use  of 
force,  either  as  a  solution  to  the  Rhodesian 
problem  or  the  broader  problems  which  af- 
fect southern  Africa  of  which  the  Rhodesian 
problem  is  an  Integral  part.  On  March  17  of 
last  year,  the  same  day  we  closed  our  Con- 
sulate General  in  Salisbury,  we  vetoed  a  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  which  advocated 
the  total  isolation  of  Rhodesia  and  implied 
advocacy  of  the  use  of  force.  Measures  of  this 
kind  which  would  go  further  than  sanctions, 
In  our  Judgment,  would  only  exacerbate  the 
problems  already  existing  in  that  part  of 
the  world  and  would  contribute  nothing 
toward  their  solution.  Despite  pressures  from 
some  quarters,  we  will  continue  to  oppose 
such  measures. 

It  Is  a  fnct  that  sanctions  have  been  less 
than  fullv  effective.  And  they  have  thus  far 
not  brought  about  their  principal  objective: 
a  change  In  policy  by  the  Smith  regime  and 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  that  regime  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  negotiated  settlement 
with  Great  Britain.  A  major  cause  has  been 
the  outright  refusal  of  Portugal  and  South 
Africa  to  adhere  to  sanctions.  A  secondary 
cause  has  been  the  apparent  Inability  of 
some  other  governments  to  enforce  sanctions 
where  their  own  nationals  are  concerned. 
We  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  UN  Sanc- 
tions Committee  In  its  efforts  to  bring  about 
more  uniform  compliance  with  sanctions  and 
are  currently  looking  at  possible  ways  of 
helping  the  Conunittee  perform  its  difficult 
Job  more  effectively.  For  your  information, 
there  are  now  1 10  cases  of  reported  sanctions 
violations  now  before  the  Sanctions  Com- 
mittee, Including  32  which  deal  with  chrome 
ore. 

Having  noted  some  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  sanctions  program,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  yet  achieved  its  goal,  it  must  be 
quickly   added   that   sanctions   continue   to 


Impose  very  serious  constraints  upon  the 
Salisbury  regime,  limit  its  options,  and  cause 
it  continuing  economic  difficulties,  despite 
obvlovis  and  vinderstandable  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Rhodeslans  to  portray  it  other- 
wise. Imports  and  exports  are  well  below 
pre-sancUons  levels.  Foreign  exchange  Is  ex- 
tremely limited  and  the  authorities  an- 
nounced lasrt  September  that  foreign  ex- 
change allocation  controls,  already  tight, 
would  be  tightened  still  further.  Deprived  of 
naany  necessary  imports,  Rhodesia  has  had 
to  improvise  by  setting  up  costly  substitu- 
tion Industries — constituting  a  major  drain 
on  foreign  exchange.  Lack  of  foreign  ex- 
change has  also  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Rhodesian  regime  to  obtain  spcure 
parts  and  necessary  equipment  replacements 
to  support  Industry,  agriculture,  and  trans- 
portation faculties,  and  this  is.  of  course, 
one  aspect  of  sanctions  which  has  a  cumu- 
lative effect  over  time.  As  a  result,  the  rail- 
ways and  airline  are  suffering.  Agriculture 
has  also  been  hurt  by  sanctions.  Over-all 
agricultural  production  has  declined  since 
1966.  Deprived  of  the  traditional  British 
market  for  tobacco,  now  largely  pre-empted 
by  American  competition,  Rhodesia  has  been 
forced  to  subsidize  the  tobacco  industry,  to 
diversify  its  agricultural  sector,  and  to  seek 
new  markets  for  new  crops  In  violation  of 
sanctions.  It  has  been  a  costly  process. 

Rhodesia  has  had  relatively  greater  suc- 
cess In  the  mining  and  minerals  sector  of 
the  economy,  but,  in  assessing  the  over-all 
Impact  of  sanctions.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  exports  from  this  sector  accounted  in 
1985 — the  last  year  before  sanctions — for 
only  one-fifth  of  the  total  value  of  Rho- 
desia's exports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  reviewed  the  back- 
ground to  our  Rhodesian  policy,  I  would  like 
to  turn  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
This  proposed  amendment  to  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act,  whatever  its  in- 
tent, would  have  the  effect  of  invalidation 
the  existing  embargo  on  chrome  ore  imports 
from  Southern  Rhodesia  so  long  as  such 
imports  are  not  prohibited  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  communist  countries.  Other 
than  chrome  ore,  or  chromite,  to  use  the 
technical  term,  there  is  no  other  product  or 
commodity,  traditionally  supplied  tis  from 
Rhodesia,  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  amendment. 

This  proposal  is  contrary  to  United  States 
policy  Interests.  It  would  while  providing 
relief  with  regard  to  one  commodity — a  com- 
modity few  which,  I  might  add,  relief  can  be 
Justified  not  on  the  basis  of  national  security 
Interests  but  on  the  basis  of  relative  price 
considerations — call  into  serious  question 
our  will  to  fulfill  our  International  obliga- 
tions. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  national 
Interest  which  concerns  those  who  propose 
this  legislation.  Were  the  chrome  situation 
indeed  critical,  we,  too,  would  seek  measures 
of  relief.  We  do  not.  however,  consider  It 
such:  for  us  the  overriding  considerations 
are  our  international  obligations  and  our 
desire  to  do  nothing  which  would  under- 
mine movement  toward  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion to  the  Rhodesian  problem. 

The  matter  of  chrome  ore  supply  is  kept 
under  constant  review  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  Our  studies  indicate  that  adequate 
supplies  of  chrome  are  available  to  Amer- 
ican industry  at  the  present  time.  Inven- 
tories of  American  Industry  Increased  last 
year,  and  imports  and  domestic  consumption 
were  virtually  in  balance. 

Some  months  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
Rhodesian  sanctions,  the  U.S.  Government 
commenced  the  dl^x)sal  of  chrome  ore  and 
Its  equivalents  from  the  stockpiles  which 
had  been  found  in  excess  of  U.S.  needs.  Dis- 
posals of  886,000  short  dry  tons  were  author- 
ised by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law  89-415 
of  May  11,  1966,  and  are  continuing.  The 
Congress  is  now  considering  a  bill.  S.  773. 


which  would  authorize  the  release  of  an 
additional  1.3  million  tons  of  chrome  ore 
over  the  next  three  years.  The  Administra- 
tion. Including  the  Office  of  finergency  Pre- 
paredness which  is  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing and  reviewing  stockpUe  requlremento. 
supports  this  bill  on  the  grounds  that  our 
current  stockpiles  of  chrome  ore  do  in  fact 
exceed  our  national   security  requirements. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  imports  of  Soviet 
chrome  ore.  American  purchases  from  the 
USSR  long  predated  Rhodesian  sanctions; 
nor  Is  the  Soviet  Union  the  sole  supplier 
now.  In  the  years  immediately  prior  to 
sanctions.  Rhodesia  and  the  USSR  each  ac- 
counted for  about  one-third  of  U.S.  Imports 
of  metalurglcal  grade  chromite.  In  the  peri- 
od 1967-70.  the  U.S.  has  purchased  a  larger 
proportion  of  Its  supplies  from  the  USSR 
but  has  also  Increased  purchases  from  other 
producers  such  as  Turkey  and  South  Africa. 

Soviet  and  Rhodesian  ore  prices  are  not 
susceptible  to  comparison.  Since  Rhodesian 
chromite  is  not  traded  freely,  no  current 
Rhodesian  price  is  ascertainable,  and  it 
would  be  misleading  to  compare  1971  So- 
viet prices  with  pre-sanctlon  Rhodesian 
prices.  While  pvrices  for  Soviet  chromite  have 
doubled  since  1966.  lower  quality  chromite 
from  other  sources  has  also  increased  in 
price  more  or  less  proportionately  to  that 
for  Soviet  ore.  The  overall  rise  in  market 
prices  does  reflect  to  some  extent  the  im- 
pact of  sanctions,  but  it  also  reflects  other 
factors  such  as  inflation  and  world-wide 
demsmd,  which  have  caused  Increases  in  the 
prices  of  most  raw  materials  over  the  same 
period. 

Were  this  blU  to  become  law,  it  would  put 
the  United  States  In  clear  violation  of  the 
International  treaty  oNlgations  It  freely  un- 
dertook when  the  UN  Charter  was  ratified. 
Under  Article  25  of  the  Charter,  the  United 
States  Lb  obligated  to  "accept  and  carry  out 
the  decisions  of  the  Security  CouncU."  The 
Security  Council  has  taken  such  decisions 
in  the  form  of  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia  which  It  Is  empowered  to  impose 
under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  The  Unit- 
ed States  participated  In  and  supported  the 
resolutions  in  question  in  1966  and  again 
in  1968. 

United  States  adherence  to  sanctions,  by 
virtue  of  the  UN  Participation  Act  has  the 
effect  of  law,  and  the  Act  itself  was  de- 
signed to  cover  Just  such  Issues  as  Rhodes- 
ian sanctions.  Section  5  of  the  Act,  as 
amended,  empowers  the  President  to  take 
appropriate  action  when  Article  41  of  the 
Charter  Is  Invoked.  It  is  precisely  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Charter  that  was  invoked.  In 
1966  and  again  in  1968.  in  the  sanctions  res- 
olutions. 

I  might  note  parenthetically  here  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
Its  original  reports  on  the  UN  Participation 
Act,  took  specific  note  of  the  extent  to  which 
authority  was  thereby  granted  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  approved  those  provisions  as  be- 
ing consistent  with  our  acceptance  of  the 
UN  Charter  and  in  our  national  interest. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, through  the  Security  Council,  acted 
lUegally  In  intervening  in  the  dMnestic  af- 
fairs of  a  sovereign  state.  Such  charges  can- 
not be  sustained.  Rhodesia  is  not  a  state, 
and  this  fact  is  most  dramatically  reflected 
in  the  failure  of  the  Sallsbtiry  regime,  6V4 
years  after  the  iUegal  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  Britain,  to  have  gained  dip- 
lomatic recognition  by  a  single  government  In 
the  world.  Not  only  Great  Britain,  not  onl:' 
the  United  States,  but  the  International  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  continues  to  regard  Rho- 
desia as  a  dependent  territory  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  thus  involves,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  international  responsibility  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  the  United  Nations  to  seek  that  t>ody'B 
assistance  in  restoring  legality  and  assuring 
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»U  the  citizens  of  RhodeslA  their  right  to  self- 
determlnatlon. 

Tha  DN'»  ngpooMe,  in  the  form  trf  eco- 
nomic aanctlons.  Invoked  Chapter  vn  of  the 
UN  cauuter.  I  would  like  to  note  here  that, 
while  Article  3,  Paragraph  7  of  the  Charter 
problbiu  the  United  NatloDs  from  Inter- 
fering In  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  state — 
»«Uch,  as  I  have  explained,  RhodeaU  Is  not— 
Article  a  In  any  case  makes  It  clear  that 
this  prohibition  would  not  apply  to  the 
•doptton  of  measures  under  Chapter  VII. 

WhUe  the  legal  basis  for  the  UN  action  Is 
clear,  I  do  not  wish  to  stress  it  at  the  ex- 
pense  ot   some   of   the   more   fundamental 
facts  ct  the  Rhodeslan  case.  Our  policy  has 
from  the  first  been  based  on  our  support  for 
eventual    majority   rule   and    basic   human 
rights  for  the  five  million  black  citizens  of 
RlMxlesia  who  comprise  over  96%    of  that 
territory's  population.   The  present  regime, 
not  only  by  law  but  by  constitutional  provi- 
sion, has  excluded  the  vast  majority  of  Its 
dtlaens   from   any   meaningful   role   In   the 
political  process  for  the  Indefinite  future  and 
aerUrmlnea     that     African     majority     may 
oevtT — I   stress   the   word   never — aspire   to 
a  majority  role  within  Rhodesia.  The  preeent 
regime  has.  by  the  Land  Tenure  Act.  divided 
the  land  on  what  has  been  called  an  "equal" 
basis— half  for  the  tiny  white  minority,  half 
for  the  African  majority,  with  the  most  de- 
sirable lands  In  the  first  category.  The  pres- 
ent regime  has  Introduced  a  "Property  Own- 
ers'  Protection   Act."   with   the   purpose  of 
protecting-  property  by  a  rigid  system  of 
legally  enforced  racial  separation,  aimed  ini- 
tially at  Africans  but  now  directed  as  well  at 
the  approximately  25,000  Asian  and  "c<«ored" 
resldenu   of  Rhodesia.   Although   education 
has  been  called  the  means  whereby  aU  can 
advance  within  Rhodeslan  society,  the  regime 
spends  ahout  10  times  as  much,  per  capita 
on  white  students  as  it  does  on  black  ones' 
Through  the  constltuUon  prcxnulgated  last 
ye«-   and   other   measures,   the    regime   has 
strengthened  white  minority  rule  and  moved 
toward  the  kind  of  rigidly  InstltuUonallzed 
jrystem  of  racial   segregation   and   "separate 
development"  characteristic  of  South  Africa. 
Quite  apart  from  our  own  views  about  the 
kind  of  system  now  prevailing  m  Rhodesia 
we  believe  that  Ite  denUl  of  self-determina- 
tion and  majority  rule.  In  the  present  Afri- 
can context,  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  In- 
terna^onal  concern.  The  course  which  Rho- 
desia  has  foUowed  since   1965   has  contrib- 
uted itoward    a    heightening    of    the    black- 
whtteUaDnfrontation  in  southern  Africa   The 
situation    there,    while    it    may    provide   the 
short-run  illusion  of  internal  stabUity.  Is  in 
our   Judgment   seriously   prejudicial    to   the 
longer-run  stabUity  of  Africa  and  of  Rhode- 
sia Itself.  We  do  not  think  it  likely  that  s 
minority   of   230.000   whites   can   reasonably 
expect  to  maintain  political  domination  in- 
definitely   over    an    African    population    21 
times    as    numerous— a    population     which 
every    17    months    increases    by   an    amount 
equal  to  the  entire  white  population.  And  we 
are  concerned  that  its  efforts  to  do  so    over 
time.  wlU  have  serious  implications  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  entire  region 

In  this  connection,  it  U  our  impression 
that  the  South  African  and  Portuguese  gov- 
emments  themselves  are  not  happy  with  the 
course  of  Rhodeslan  development*  and  would 
prefer  to  see  a  Rhodeslan  situation  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  world  community.  We  beltevr 
that  these  misgivings  have  contributed  In 
part  to  the  refusal  of  either  to  rwsognlze  the 
Smith  regime. 

The  BritUh  Government  and  the  Rhode- 
slan authorities  are  now  engaged  In  prelimi- 
nary discussions  which,  If  a  sufficiently  broad 
basis  of  agreement  can  be  found,  could  lead 
to  substantive  negotiations.  We  have  con- 
sUtenUy  supported  BritUh  efforts  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  settlement  and  none  are  more 
»nxlous  than  I  to  see  such  a  setUemapt 
reached.  We  are  not  now  in  a  poeitK^to 
speculate  about  either  the  duration  or  out- 
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come  of  this  current  round  of  talks.  But, 
pending  their  outcome,  it  Is  Important  that 
we  seek  to  avoid  any  action  which  would 
lessen  their  chances  of  success. 

The  legislation  now  under  consideration 
would  have  exactly  this  effect.  It  would  en- 
courage the  Rhodeslan  authorities  In  their 
determination  to  maintain  a  situation  which 
we  consider  neither  practically  tenable  ex- 
cept In  the  short  run  nor  morally  defen- 
sible at  aU.  Its  enactment  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  United  SUtes.  In  return  for 
better  access  to  chrome  ore  at  lower  prices. 
Is  prepared  formally  and  unUaterally  to  re- 
nounce a  freely  assumed  treaty  obligation; 
we  would  be  the  first  nation  to  do  so  over  the 
Rhodeslan  sanctions  Issue.  We  would  dam- 
age otir  standing  In  almost  aU  of  Africa  and 
in  those  other  nations  of  the  world  that  see 
the  Rhodeslan  issue  as  a  test  of  our  commit- 
ment to  our  International  obligations.  We 
would  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  only  possible  solution 
in  southern  Africa  is  a  violent  solution.  We 
would  weaken  the  hand  of  the  British  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  set- 
Uement.  We  would  undermine  the  UN  effort 
to  enforce  sanctions,  which  we  have  thus  far 
sought  to  uphold  and,  wherever  possible,  to 
strengthen.  And  we  would  open  to  question 
the  long-term  credibility  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  regard  to  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  419 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  submitted  my 
amendment.  No.  419,  to  H.R.  8687.  the 
Military  Procuiement  Authorization.  The 
amendment  was  printed  inaccurately  in 
the  Recobd.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
therefore  to  have  the  amendment  re- 
printed in  its  entirety  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amenomxnt  No.  419 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sxc.  505.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is 
to  reaffirm  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  with  respect  to  the  establUh- 
ment  of  democratic  processes  of  government 
in  South  Vietnam.  Congress  declares  that 
United  States  military  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  has  consistently  been 
founded  on  the  concept  oT  free  and  open 
elections.  These  elections  should  allow  mean- 
ingful opponents  to  qualify  as  candidates, 
giiarantee  fair  and  open  competition  among 
these  candidates,  protect  campaign  workers 
from  harassment  and  intimidation  by  op- 
ponents, the  government,  or  private  Interests. 
and  guarantee  that  voters  are  allowed  to 
freely  exercise  their  franchise.  This  has  been 
the  stated  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  many  years. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  un- 
der this  or  any  other  law  to  support  the 
deployment  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
in  or  the  conduct  of  United  States  military 
operations  In  or  over  Indochina  may  not  be 
expended  beyond  four  months  after  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  1971  presidential 
elections  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  unless 
the  President  submits  within  fifteen  days 
following  such  election  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress finding  that: 

(1)  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  followed 
democratic  processes  in  the  selection  of  Its 
President  allowing  a  freely  contested  elec- 
tion:   and 

(2)  the  procedures  used  in  such  election 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  campaign  workers 
and  protected  the  franchise  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam:  and 

(3)  such  election  was  conducted  In  a  man- 
ner consUtent  with  the  purposes  of  United 
SUtes  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam  as  defined  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 


(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authority  of  the  Presi. 
dent  to: 

(1)  provide  for  the  safety  of  American 
Armed  Forces  during  their  withdrawal  from 
Indochina: 

( 2 )  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  of  pro- 
tection for  South  Vietnamese.  Cambodians 
and  lAotlans  who  might  be  physically  en- 
dangered by  the  withdrawal  of  American 
Armed  Forces,  or 

(3)  provide  assistance  to  the  nations  of 
Indochina,  In  amounts  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress.  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this 
section. 

(d)  The  Congress  hereby  urges  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  negotiate  with  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  for  an  agree- 
ment  which  would  provide  for  a  series  of 
phased  and  rapid  withdrawals  of  United 
States  military  forces  from  Indochina  In  ex- 
change for  a  corresponding  series  of  phased 
releases  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
for  the  release  of  any  remaining  American 
prisoners  of  war  concurrently  with  the  with- 
drawal of  all  remaining  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  by  not  later  than  the  date 
established  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident as  Commander  In  Chief 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    424 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Am    TO    GREECE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  4  years  since  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  Greece  was  overthrown,  and 
the  agony  of  the  Greek  people  continues. 
Those  who  predicted  that  the  present 
Greek  regime  would  quickly  move  to  re- 
store constitutional  guarantees  have  been 
proven  wrong.  The  military  dictatorship 
rules — as  it  has  since  April  21.  1967— by 
brute  force  and  without  the  support  of 
any  significant  percentage  of  the  Greek 
people. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  today  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  would  cut  off  all  economic  and 
military  aid  to  the  Greek  regime.  I  offer 
this  amendment,  not  to  interfere  v.ith 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  country, 
but,  to  express  my  genuine  belief  that 
present  U.S.  aid  policy  toward  Greece 
does  not  serve,  and  is.  in  fact,  inconsist- 
ent with,  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

My  amendment  is  meant  to  supple- 
ment the  action  already  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  On  August  3, 
1971,  the  House  agreed  to  a  suspension 
of  all  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  Greece.  However,  the  agreed  to  House 
amendment  also  provides  that  if  the 
President  finds  that  "overriding  require- 
ments of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States"  necessitate,  he  may  re- 
sume aid  regardless  of  the  expressed  in- 
tent of  the  Congress,  If  he  "promptly 
reports  such  finding  to  the  Congress  In 
writing,  together  with  his  reasons  for 
such  finding." 

Although  the  House  action  constitutes 
a  useful  first  step  in  the  drive  to  stop 
all  assistance  to  the  Greek  regime,  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  absolute 
discretion  it  vests  In  the  President  to 
restore  aid  for  "national  security"  rea- 
sons, severely  compromises  the  ability  of 
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this  country  to  bring  eflfective  pressure 
on  the  repressive  Greek  regime.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  President  will  avail 
himself  of  this  loophole  in  the  prohibi- 
tion to  restore  aid  to  the  junta  immedi- 
ately upon  final  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  Congress 
should  not  allow  its  expressed  will  to  be 
so  easily  subverted.  On  too  many  occa- 
sions the  Congress  has  allowed  the  Pres- 
ident to  act  in  a  manner  plainly  con- 
trary to  its  explicit  intent.  It  is  not 
enough,  then,  that  the  Congress  take 
action  which  it  knows  will  be  overturned. 
The  coursigeous  Greeks  who  oppose  the 
regime — and  all  peoples  who  cherish  the 
gift  of  freedom  and  still  look  to  this 
country  for  moral  leadership — deserve 
more  than  lipservice  to  their  cause. 

In  order  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
is  followed  in  this  matter,  my  amend- 
ment does  not  give  the  President  the 
right  to  resume  aid  unilaterally.  Rather, 
the  Executive  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit any  request  for  resumption  to  the 
Congress  for  its  review  and  approval. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  will 
view  this  amendment  eis  an  undue  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Greek  Government.  But  let  me  remind 
them  that  this  is  American  taxpayer's 
money  we  are  talking  about — not  the 
Greek  regime's — and  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility for  Congress  to  insure  that  these 
funds  are  not  squandered  on  govern- 
ments which  mock  our  democratic  ideals. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  424 

On  page  7,  between  lines  16  and  17.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  301.  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"■(V)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to 
Greece  under  this  Act,  and  no  sale  or  credit 
shall  be  made  to,  and  no  guaranty  shall  be 
made  on  behalf  of,  Greece  under  the  For- 
eign Slilitary  Sales  Act.  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  prevent 
the  expenditure  of  funds  obligated  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion.' " 

On  page  7.  line  17,  strike  out  "301"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "302". 

On  page  8.  line  3.  strike  out  "302"  and  in- 
sert   in    lieu    thereof    "303". 


And  to — 

Arrange  for  the  performance  of  such  con- 
tracts [by]  .  .  .  letting  subcontracts  to  small 
business  concerns.  .  . . 

Using  this  authority,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  provides  "seed" 
contracts  to  new  or  fledgling  business 
firms  owned  or  operated  by  members  of 
disadvantaged  groups. 

The  purpose  of  the  field  hearings  will 
be  to  receive  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  Government  agencies,  commu- 
nity organizations,  bankers,  large  Gov- 
ernment contractors,  and  8(a)  subcon- 
tractors to  ascertain  whether  the  pro- 
gram is  being  effectively  implemented. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  S^tem- 
ber  29  and  30,  1971.  in  the  ceremonial 
courtroom  on  the  19th  floor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Building  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  both  days. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SUBCON- 
TRACTING PROGRAM  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  notice 
is  hereby  given  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Procurement  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  will  con- 
duct field  hearings  on  the  8<a)  subcon- 
tracting program  being  administered  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  8(a)  program  derives  its  name 
from  section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  which  gives  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration authority  to — 

Enter  into  contracts  with  the  United 
States  Government  ...  to  furnish  articles, 
equipment,  supplies,  or  materials  to  the  Gov- 
ernment .  .  . 


for  broader  patrol  agents,  drug  investi- 
gators and  deputy  UjB.  marshals. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  of  these  hearings  should  com- 
municate as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Nationsd  Penitentiaries, 
room  6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures will  conduct  hearings  on  S.  2087. 
the  "Police  Officers  Benefit  Act  of  1971," 
on  Wednesday,  September  29,  1971.  The 
hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in  room 
3302,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Fur- 
ther information  can  be  obtained  from 
the  staff  in  room  2204,  telephone  exten- 
sion 53281. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures will  continue  its  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  on  September  24, 
1971.  The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  staff  in  room  2204,  telephone 
extension  53281. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BY  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  NATIONAL  PENI- 
TENTIARIES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Peniten- 
tiaries, I  wish  to  announce  hearings  for 
September  23  at  10  a.m.  in  room  457  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building.  These  hear- 
ings will  take  up  S.  2292,  legislation  which 
I  introduced  to  enhance  the  professional 
nature  of  the  corps  of  correctional  officers 
employed  in  the  institutions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  subcommit- 
tee will  also  take  testimony  on  S.  1865.  a 
related  piece  of  legislation  which  is  pend- 
ing before  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  fundamental  element  of  both  bills 
deals  with  establishment  of  maximum 
age  for  recruitment  of  new  employees. 
S.  2292  is  concerned  only  with  the  cor- 
rectional officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
The  scope  of  S.  1865  is  broader,  providing 
for  the  setting  of  maximum  ages  also 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
COURT  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dical Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce 
hearings  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1876 
pertaining  to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  September 
28,  29,  and  30  in  room  2228,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  October  5  and  6  in 
room  6202.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
at  10  a.m. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
should  commimicate  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  6306  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, extension  53618. 


REDUCTIONS  IN  COMMISSION 
RATES  FOR  SMALL  INVESTORS— 
ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  SECURITIES 
STUDY  HEARINGS 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  has 
recentiy  announced  that  it  will  conduct 
a  public  investigatory  hearing  concern- 
ing the  interrelationship  of,  suid  access 
to,  national  securities  exchanges  and 
other  securities  markets.  Under  the  Se- 
curities Elxchange  Act  of  1934,  the  Com- 
mission has  not  only  the  authority,  but 
also  I  believe  the  responsibility,  to  take 
the  initiative  in  keeping  abreast  of  these 
matters.  The  Commission  has  not  always 
been  adequately  alert  to  this  responsibil- 
ity in  the  past,  and  as  a  result  has  too 
often  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  de- 
teriorating situations  after  they  had 
reached  the  crisis  stage. 

The  Commission's  annoimcement,  how- 
ever, when  read  together  with  recent 
statements  by  Chairman  Casey,  has  given 
rise  to  concern  that  the  effect  of  these 
new  hearings  may  be  to  delay,  rather 
than  facilitate,  progress  on  two  important 
matters  which  seem  appropriate  for 
early  action  and  which  could  result  in 
immediate  savings  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  smsdl  investors.  I  am  referring  to 
elimination  of  the  surcharge  on  small 
transactions  and  a  reduction  in  the  ceil- 
ing on  fixed  rates  to  permit  more  realistic 
commission  charges  on  orders  of  institu- 
tion£d  size. 

The  surcharge  on  small  transactions 
was  imposed  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  April  1970.  as  a  "temporary" 
measure  to  tide  the  securities  industry 
over  a  critical  period  of  operational  and 
financial  difficulties.  It  has  now  been  re- 
tained for  almost  a  year  and  a  half.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  Inappropriate  for  small 
investors  to  be  held  hostage  in  this  man- 
ner any  longer,  whether  or  not  the  Com- 
mission Is  yet  ready  to  take  action  on  all 
aspects  of  the  stock  exchange's  new  rate 
proposals  which  it  submitted  in  June  of 
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this  year,  or  on  the  other  complex  ques- 
tions which  the  Commission  has  now 
imdertaken  to  explore. 

My  thoughts  concerning  this  matter 
were  set  forth  in  a  letter  which  I  sent  to 
Chairman  CAsrr  on  June  10. 1971.  Chair- 
man Casey's  reply,  and  subsequent  ac- 
tions, have  not  convinced  me  that  the 
Commission  is  adequately  sensitive  to  the 
concern  expressed  by  small  investors  on 
this  subject.  So  that  all  Members  of  this 
body  may  judge  for  themselves  the  basis 
of  my  concern,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  my  June  10 
letter  to  Chairman  Castt.  and  his  reply, 
be  printed  In  the  Ricobo  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Artlflclally  high  commission  rates  on 
institutional-size  orders  also  have  a  di- 
rect effect  on  the  least  affluent  investors 
In  the  securities  markets— the  benefici- 
aries of  pension  funds,  variable  annui- 
ties   life    insurance    policies,    and    the 
shareholders  of  mutual   funds.   I  was, 
therefore,    surprised    when    Chairmari 
Casey  stated  last  week  that  the  precipi- 
tating factor  in  this  decision  to  call  his 
hearing  was  the  danger  that  increasing 
numbers  of  mutual  funds  would  apply  for 
stock  exchange  memberships  In  order  to 
reduce  commission  costs  to  their  share- 
holders.  This   danger   resulted    from    a 
recent  decision   by  the   U.S.   Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  that  fund 
managers  have  a  fiduciary  duty  to  their 
shareholders  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
applying  for  stock  exchange  member- 
ship as  a  means  to  reducing  the  cost  of 
commission  charges  on  their  portfolio 
transactions.   With   aU  due   respect  to 
Chairman  Casey,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  danger  with  which  he  is  concerned 
is  merely  a  symptom  of  an  imderlsring 
problem  which  the  Commission  has  al- 
ready Investigated  at  great  length  and 
for  which  it  has  already  proposed  a  sen- 
sible and  direct  solution. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  principal 
reason,  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  only 
reason,  why  institutions  have  appUed  for 
stock  exchange  membership  is  to  avoid 
the  high,  fixed,  uneconomic  commission 
rates  on  the  types  of  transactions  in 
which  they  engage.  The  Commission,  af- 
ter more  than  2  years  of  hearings  on 
stock  exchange  commission  rates    con- 
cluded   in    October    1970.    that    "fixed 
charges  for  portions  of  orders  in  excess 
of   $100,000  are  neither  necessary  nor 
appropriate"  and  therefore  "not  reason- 
able." In  April  1971.  the  Commission  took 
the  first  step  toward  implementing  this 
conclusion  by  limiting  fixed  commissions 
to  the  first  $500,000  of  any  order.  After 
a  2-year  study  of  Institutional  investors, 
the  Commission  then  recommended  in  a 
letter  to  the  Congress  in  March  of  this 
year  that  the  question  of  institutional 
membership  be  deferred  until  the  ex- 
changes   "eliminate    artificial    induce- 
ments to  such  membership"  by  abolish- 
ing "noncompeUtive  fixed  commissions 
on  orders  of  institutional  size."  However, 
when  Chairman  Casey  reconvened  the 
Commission's  rate  hearings  on  July  12  to 
consider  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange's 
latest   proposal.  I  was  disappointed  to 
learn  that  the  question  of  an  appropriate 
level  for  the  celling  on  fixed  rates  was 


not  to  be  a  part  of  that  consideration 
By  letter  of  July  21. 1  requested  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  question  in  con- 
nection with  its  current  hearings  and 
received  a  reply  which  I  did  not  feel  went 
to  the  merits  of  the  question.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  these  letters  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Now,  5  months  after  the  ellmlnati<m  of 
fixed  charges  above  the  $500,000  level  and 
without  any  citation  of  resulting  difficul- 
ties. Chairman  Casey  has  indicated  an 
unwillingness  to  implement  any  further 
reduction  in  tiie  ceiling  on  fixed  rates 
^e  reason  given  for  tills  delay  is  tiiat 
there  has  not  yet  been  adequate  time  to 
assess  all  of  the  consequences  of  the  first 
step,  which  applies  only  to  a  small  per- 
centage of  institutional  transactions  and 
brokerage  firm  revenues.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that.  In  a  fluid  and  dynamic 
industry  like  the  securities  business  the 
only  way  the  SEC  can  ever  determine  the 
Impact  of  eliminating  price  fixing  is  to 
try  It.  As  the  author  of  a  recent  book  on 
the  securities  industry  put  it: 

t^!Ji^'i!*!.°*^"  Industries  study  problems 
to  death,  the  securities  Industry  reserves  that 
rate  for  solutions. 

It  might  also  be  appropriate  to  remind 
Chainnan  Casey  of  certain  statements  m 
President  Nixon's  Economic  Report  for 
1970.  m  which  he  dealt  with  the  use  of 
c»mpetiUon  as  an  alternative  to  regula- 
tion: 

The  American  experience  with  regulation 
despite  notable  achievements,  has  had  its" 
dla&ppolnung  aspects.  RegulaUon  has  too  of- 
ten resulted  in  protection  of  the  status  quo 
Entry  is  often  blocked,  prices  are  kept  from 
falling,  and  the  industry  becomes  Inflexible 
and  insensitive  to  new  t«schnlque8  and  oppor- 
tunities for  progress.  Competition  can  some- 
times develop,  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
regulatory  agency  and  make  Inroads  on  the 
K^.*^  companies,  threatening  their  proflt- 
ablllty  or  even  survival.  In  such  cases,  pres- 
sure Is  usually  exerted  to  extend  the  regula- 
tory umbrella  to  guard  against  this  outside 
competition,  so  that  the  problems  of  reirula- 
tlon  multiply  and  detract  from  the  original 
purpose  of  preventing  oveiprlclng  and  un- 
wanted side  effects.   ... 

Mor»  reliance  on  economic  IncenUves  and 
market  mechanisms  In  regulated  Industries 
would  be  a  step  forward 

Industries  have  been  more  progressive 
when  the  agencies  have  endeavored  to  con- 
flne  regulauon  to  a  necessary  minimum  and 
have  otherwise  fostered  competlUon 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  an  industry  to 
which  the  President's  thoughts  apply 
more  apUy  than  the  securities  industry 

In  Ught  of  these  significant  recent  de- 
velopments. I  have  scheduled  an  initial 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Securi- 
ties for  Tuesday.  September  21.  to  con- 
sider what  action  may  be  appropriate  for 
Uie  Congress  to  take  in  bringing  about 
prompt  action  on  these  important  ques- 
tions. The  Chairman  of  tiie  Commission 
tile  head  of  the  Antitrust  Dlvison  of  the 
Justice  Department,  and  representatives 
of  the  securities  industry  and  its  cus- 
tomers have  been  requested  to  testify  at 
this  hearing. 

Further  hearings  are  scheduled  for 
September  23.  24.  29,  and  30,  and  October 
1  as  a  part  of  the  subcommittee's  overall 
study  of  the  securities  markets.  Those 
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hearings  wUl  focus  on  the  financial  and 
operational  problems  of  the  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

June  10,  1971 
Hon.  William  J.  Casey. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mm.  Chaixman:  By  June  30  I97i 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Is  expected 
to  submit  to  the  SecurlUes  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  Its  consideration  a  revised 
commission  rate  schedule.  In  considering 
this  schedule  I  would  hope  that  the  Com^ 
mission  would  give  serious  consideration  to 
eliminating  the  He.OO  surcharge. 

This  surcharge  which  U  particularly 
onerous  to  our  nation's  millions  of  small 
Investors  was  initiated  on  April  6,  1970  as 
a  temporary  measure  with  a  90  day  expira- 
tion date  and  has  been  In  effect  over  since. 
At  the  Ume  of  the  surcharge's  Inltlauon 
the  commission  Income  of  brokerage  Anna 
had  declined  rapidly  In  relationship  to  coste 
Trading  volume  was  down  4.4%  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  first  5  months 
of  1970  as  compared  with  1969.  The  American 
Stock  Exchange  volume  was  down  27%  and 
over-the-oounter  volume  had  been  reduced 
as  much  as  50%.  As  a  result,  many  broker- 
age firms  were  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
insolvency.  To  combat  this  profit  squeeze  on 
Wall  Street  and  the  dire  results  of  massive 
brokerage  house  failures  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  Congress  enacted  the  SecurlUes 
Investor  Protection  Corporation  Act  and  the 
surcharge  was  repeatedly  extended. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  sltuatloa 
has  now  radically  changed.  For  example, 
firms  such  as  Bache  &  Company,  Hornblower 
&  Weeks,  HemphUl,  Noyes,  Walston  &  Com- 
pany and  Shearson.  HammlU  &  Company 
which  experienced  serious  first  quarter  losses 
In  1970  are  now  operating  In  the  black  Ex- 
change volume  for  the  past  9  months  has 
reached  record  highs.  Therefore  in  my 
opinion,  the  reasons  for  the  Imposition  of 
the  surcharge  have  disappeared  and  any 
necessary  adjustments  can  be  equitably  re- 
apportioned in  the  new  commission  rate 
schedule.  The  small  Investor  should  no  long- 
er be  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  an  arbitrary 
$15.00  surcharge  on  even  the  smallest  of 
transactions. 

I  would  also  hope  that  any  new  commis- 
sion rate  schedule  will  only  be  adopted  after 
public  hearings  and  findings  of  fact.  In  this 
way  all  Interested  parties  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  and  the  investing 
public  will  be  fully  Informed  as  to  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  proposals  which  are  being 
considered. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Commission  should 
consider  making  any  new  rates  temporary  in 
nature  until  the  Issue  of  t^e  break-point  on 
negotiated  rates  Is  finally  determined  If 
negotiated  rates  are  to  be  fully  Implemented, 
the  Commission  may  wish  to  phase  out  the 
fixed  rate  schedule  over  a  period  of  years 
and  end  up  with  the  sole  requirement  that 
negotiated  rates  be  reasonable.  A  slmUar 
standard  could  be  imposed  If  negotiated  rates 
were  only  to  be  applicable  to  orders  In  excess 
of  any  8100,000  or  «10,000.  In  any  event,  a 
temporary  rate  schedule  with  periodic  SEC 
review  as  to  the  break-point  on  negotiated 
rates  and  as  to  the  schedule's  effect  on  both 
the  brokerage  community  and  the  Investing 
public  may  well  be  desirable. 

I  would,  therefore,  hope  that  In  the  weeks 
ahead  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  my  suggested 
proposals. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

HAaaisoN  A.  Williams,  Jr. 
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Securities  and  Bxchancx  Comicibsion. 

Washington,  D.C.  June  17, 1971. 
Hon.  Hahkison  A.  Wn-txAns.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Williams:  Your  June  10. 
1971  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  stock  ex- 
change commission  rate  schedule  and  the 
surcharge  was  received  yesterday  when  I  was 
out  of  the  city.  It  touches  on  matters  that 
we  have  been  considering  here  at  the  Com- 
mission and,  of  course,  recognizes  the  Inter- 
relationships of  the  problems  of  providing 
necessary  service  to  Investors,  of  profit  and 
capital  troubles  that  recenUy  have  been 
plaguing  many  of  the  firms  that  do  business 
with  small  Investors  and  of  arriving  at  judg- 
ments on  the  need  for  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  minimum  commission  rates  and 
other  charges. 

The  Commission  has  been  reviewing  the 
Impact  of  the  surcharge  of  915  or  60%  of  the 
minimum  commission,  whichever  Is  less,  on 
the  profitability  of  firms  such  as  you  men- 
tion which  do  business  with  the  small  In- 
vestors. Such  data  will  be  fully  considered 
by  the  Commission  in  determining  whether 
to  terminate  or  modify  the  surcharge.  Pur- 
ther,  I  expect  that  when  the  NYSE  submits  a 
revised  commission  rate  schedule  to  the 
Commission  on  or  before  June  30.  1971  It 
will  provide  for  adjustments  In  Its  proposed 
rate  schedule  in  contemplation  of  elimina- 
tion of  the  surcharge.  Indeed,  the  Exchange's 
commission  rate  proposal  of  July  1970  fol- 
lowed this  approach. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  any  new  commis- 
sion rate  schedule  and  change  In  the  starting 
point  for  competitive  rates  will  be  adopted 
only  after  all  Interested  persons  have  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  comment.  The 
Commission  has  Invited  such  comment  in 
the  past  and  has  attempted  to  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  Its  conclusions.  I  expect  we  will 
do  no  less  in  the  future. 

Finally,  you  may  be  assured  that  your  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  phasing  out  of  a  fixed  rate 
schedule  over  a  period  of  years  accompanied 
by  periodic  review  by  the  Commission,  which 
are  along  the  lines  of  a  suggestion  made 
some  time  ago  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, will  be  given  careful  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Casey, 

Chainnan. 

July  21,  1971. 
Hon.  William  J.  Casey, 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  July  12,  the  Com- 
mission began  public  hearings  to  consider  a 
new  schedule  of  fixed  commission  rates  pro- 
posed by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  To 
this  date,  there  has  been  no  indication  that 
these  hearings  would  focus  on  reducing  the 
celling  on  fixed  rates  from  tSOCOOO  to  a  lesser 
figure. 

Last  October  the  Commission  announced 
Its  opinion  that  "fixed  charges  for  portions 
of  orders  In  excess  of  $100,000  are  neither 
necessary  nor  appropriate."  and  therefore 
"not  reasonable".  However,  a  celling  of  $500,- 
000  was  actually  imposed  by  the  OommlMloci 
m  April  of  this  year,  so  that  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  transactions  would  Initially  be 
affected.  I  assume  that  this  approach  re- 
flected the  concern  expressed  by  scHne  people 
that  negotiation  of  rates  on  any  stock  ex- 
change transactions  would  create  serious 
business  or  legal  probems  for  brokers  and 
their  customers. 

Negotiated  rates  have  now  been  in  eJTeot 
for  more  than  three  months,  and  the  pre- 
dicted problems  do  not  seem  to  have  ma- 
terialized. I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Commission  will  combine  its  consideration 
of  the  proposed  fixed  rate  structure  with  a 
consideration  of  the  appropriate  ceiling  for 
fixed  rat«8.  When  I  last  wrote  you  in  June 


on  this  subject.  I  suggested  ways  in  which 
the  two  issues  might  be  combined.  Other- 
wise, the  Commission  may  find  itself  In  the 
anomalous  position  of  passing  on  the  "rea- 
sonableness" of  fixed  charges  which  It  has 
already  determined  to  be  "not  reasonable". 
It  would  also  make  It  more  difficult.  If  not 
Impossible,  to  assess  the  economic  Impact  of 
the  proposed  rates.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  broaden  the  scope  of  the  current 
hearings  to  Include  consideration  of  this 
Important  question. 

In  Its  consideration  of  this  matter  I  as- 
sume the  Commission  will  wish  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  negotiated  rates  since  their 
Introduction  on  April  5th  upon  the  various 
stock  exchanges,  upon  the  financial  position 
of  brokerage  firms  and  upon  the  commis- 
sions paid  by  financial  institutions  repre- 
senting the  public.  This  Information  will 
also  be  extremely  helpful  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities  In  the  study  of  the 
securities  Industry  which  it  Is  now  under- 
taking. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 

Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Securities. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Washington,  DC,  July  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Securities, 
Committee    on    Banking,   Housing,    and 
Urban    Affairs,    U.S.    Senate.    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  July  21,  1971,  letter  In  which 
you  expressed  the  hope  that  the  scope  of 
the  current  public  hearings  on  commission 
rates  would  include  consideration  of  the 
question  of  reducing  the  celling  on  fixed  rates 
from  $500,000  to  a  lesser  figure. 

The  hearings  which  commenced  on  July  12 
are  as  you  know  a  continuation  of  the  pub- 
lic hearings  which  began  In  the  summer  of 
1968.  The  subjects  of  these  hearings  Include, 
among  other  things,  the  evaluation  of  both 
the  proper  level  of  rates  and  the  Issue  of 
fixed  V.  competitive  rates. 

As  you  may  recall  the  Commission  wrote 
to  the  NYSE  on  February  10,  1971,  that  It 
would  not  object  to  the  Exchanges  com- 
mencing competitive  rates  on  portions  of 
orders  above  a  level  higher  than  the  $100,000 
figure  mentioned  In  its  October  22,  1970, 
letter  but  that  the  point  at  which  competi- 
tive rates  are  to  commence  should  not  exceed 
$500,000.  (See  enclosed  Exchange  Act  Release 
9079.)  The  Commission  observed  that  the 
competitive  rates  might  begin  at  a  level 
higher  than  $100,000  "In  light  of  substan- 
tial changes  In  trading  patterns  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  to  gain  further 
experience  with  competitive  rates.  ..."  Fur- 
ther, on  April  14.  1971.  the  Commission  an- 
nounced that  while  the  $500,000  figure  can- 
not be  assured  for  the  Indefinite  future  the 
Commission  would  observe  the  workings  of 
competitive  rates  on  orders  In  excess  of  that 
amount  and  consider  carefully  all  questions 
which  may  arise  as  a  result  thereof. 

At  this  point,  competitive  rates  have  been 
In  effect  for  about  three  and  a  half  months. 
It  is  the  Commission's  view  that  there  has 
not  been  enough  observation  of  or  experience 
with  the  actual  workings  of  ocxnpetltlve 
rates  In  the  market  place  to  permit  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  questions  and  Im- 
pUcatlons,  particularly  those  with  reapect  to 
the  impact  on  commissions  and  service  for 
snaall  investors,  the  basis  on  which  the  Im- 
portant research  function  will  be  performed, 
the  methods  of  handling  large  blocks,  accu- 
rate quoUtlon  and  adequate  disclosure  on 
pricing  and  the  whole  range  at  problems 
bearing  on  the  conditions  under  which  small 
investors  and  institutions  will  co-exist  Ir 
the  market.  We  are  now  gathering  informa- 
tion and  we  plan  to  begin  statistical  analysts 
of  the  daU  received  as  soon  as  the  staff  has 
completed  Its  report  on  the  commission  rate 


hearings.  It  will  probably  be  desirable  to 
conduct  Interviews  with  Institutional  bro- 
kers and  Institutional  traders  to  ascertain 
the  impact  of  competitive  rates  on  the  mar- 
kets and  Institutional  trading  patterns.  Of 
course,  all  information  on  which  we  base  our 
conclusions  will  be  made  prompUy  available 
to  your  Committee. 

Consideration  of  the  current  NYSE  min- 
imum rate  proposal  will  not  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  level  for  competitive  rates. 
Any  new  rates  which  may  be  approved  will 
be  subject  (as  is  the  existing  schedule)  to 
the  continuing  review  and  resolution  of  the 
long  term  questions  regarding  the  necessity 
for  fixed  rates. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Casey. 

Chairman. 


NOnCE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CON- 
SOLIDATED FARM  AND  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  8,  I  annoimced  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry for  September  21,  22.  23.  and  24  on 
S.  2223,  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act.  The  hearings  will  also 
include  amendment  No.  153 — to  S.  1483 — 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son), which  would  establish  the  Rural 
Community  Development  Bank.  These 
two  proposals  are  being  considered  to- 
gether, and  anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  committee  clerk  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  hearings  will  begin 
at  9  a.m.  each  day  in  room  324,  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  paying  appropriate  tribute  to 
the  late  Senator  from  Vermont,  a  good 
friend  and  devoted  public  servant.  Win- 
ston Prouty,  who  passed  away  last  Fri- 
day. 

Few  men  deserved  more  or  were  quali- 
fied more  to  serve  the  people  of  their 
States.  Senator  Prouty's  background  of 
pubUc  offices  and  positions  has  demon- 
strated this  capability.  As  mayor  of  his 
hometown  of  Newport,  as  speaker  of  the 
Vermont  House  of  Representatives,  and 
as  a  distinguished  Member  of  both 
Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  Winston 
Prouty  gave  to  the  people  of  Vermont 
and  the  Nation  a  most  sincere  dedication. 
While  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  hi* 
party  and  his  State,  he  frequenUy  evi- 
denced a  willingness  to  take  an  Inde- 
pendent stand  on  controversial  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  served  with  Senator 
Prouty  closely  in  past  years  on  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
I  know  firsthand  his  outstanding  record 
as  a  leader  in  aiding  the  Nation's  elderly 
and  as  a  supporter  of  social  security  leg- 
islation. His  presence  in  this  body  of 
Congress  will  surely  be  missed. 


HOUSING    REFORM    AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  this  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress  has  seen  a  re- 
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newed  and  much  needed  focus  of  atten- 
tion on  basic  reforms  in  our  housing 
assistance  programs.  In  many  instances 
we  are  still  working;  to  complete  a  job 
begun  almost  40  years  ago.  Hearings  are 
now  underway  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  It  is  likely  that 
major  changes  will  soon  be  enacted  to 
reshape  these  programs  in  an  effort  to 
meet  the  growing  housing  needs  of  the 
1970's. 

President  Nixon  and  his  administra- 
tion must  be  commended  for  the  sub- 
stantial contribution  they  have  made  to 
the  reform  of  our  housing  programs  by 
advancing  their  proposed  S.  2049,  "The 
Housing  Consolidation  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1971."  The  basic  concepts  de- 
veloped in  this  piece  of  legislation  will 
go  far  toward  achieving  the  efficient,  yet 
effective,  administration  of  our  varied 
Federal  housing  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  build  on  these  basic  im- 
provements advanced  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  *Mr.  Mondale)  and  I  have 
joined  in  a  bipartisan  spirit  to  offer 
further  refinements  to  our  housing  laws. 
We  believe  that  our  combined  efforts 
along  with  the  administration's  S.  2049 
will  result  in  a  comprehensive  recasting 
and  consolidation  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  and  the  US.  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  request 
that  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  this 
bill,  the  Housing  Reform  Amendments 
Act  of  1971  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  the  major  concepts  in- 
corporated in  our  approach  have  been 
advocated  by  a  wide  range  of  public  in- 
terest organizations  concerned  with  hous- 
ing and  have  been  expressed  in  their 
policy  resolutions  and  in  their  recent  tes- 
timony on  housing  legislation.  It  is  our 
Intention  to  proceed  quickly  to  finalize 
the  legislative  language  and  to  introduce 
it  as  a  bill  at  an  early  date.  It  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  have  the  serious  attention 
of  the  full  Banking  Committees  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  as  delibera- 
tions continue  on  needed  housing  pro- 
gram reform. 

There  has  been  a  growing  awareness 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned  that  the 
housing  needs  of  the  1970 '8  will  require 
a  comprehensive  range  of  meaningful 
programs  designed  to  be  responsive,  yet 
responsibly  administered.  This  awareness 
has  been  heightened  by  the  evident  short- 
comings of  the  existing  program  struc- 
ture. In  one  important  area,  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  basic  elements  of  income  limits,  def- 
initions of  income,  rent  payment  re- 
quirements, and  the  quality  of  housing 
products.  Because  of  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  housing  programs,  these  elements 
vary  widely  among  the  PHA  mortgage  in- 
surance programs,  rent  supplements,  and 
the  public  housing  effort.  This  situation 
has  resulted  in  additiooal  complications 
for  the  already  overburdened  State  and 
local  housing  agencies,  has  confused  and 
stymied  the  efforts  of  sincerely  mo- 
tivated private  developers,  and  has  un- 
necessarily eiKumbered  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Hiis 


is  to  say  nothing  of  the  dally  dilemma 
that  faces  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  who  see  the  perpetuation  of  un- 
equitable treatment  under  the  various 
Federal  housing  programs. 

In  another  important  area  there  are 
glaring  gaps  in  coverage  for  those  fam- 
ilies who  need  Federal  housing  assistance. 
One  of  these  gaps  Is  between  the  upper- 
income  limits  of  public  housing  and  the 
admission  limits  of  the  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  subsidy  program.  Another  is 
between  the  current  cost  of  procuring 
modestly  designed  housing  on  the  private 
market.  Even  though  new  categorical 
systems  have  been  devised  for  this  latter 
grouping  in  the  form  of  the  Elmergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1971,  It  is  clear 
that  more  must  be  done.  Finally,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  families  with  ex- 
tremely low  income  who  find  that  they 
are  covered  only  partially  by  public  hous- 
ing and  rent  supplements. 

In  still  another  important  area,  history 
has  shown  us  that  the  critical  problems 
of  housing  management,  including  long- 
term  economic  and  social  stability  of 
housing  developments,  are  due  in  large 
part  to  a  lack  of  attention  to  manage- 
ment and  operating  costs.  Added  to  this, 
our  housing  programs  have  concentrated 
the  lowest  income  families  needing  the 
heaviest  supp>ort  services  in  housing  by 
themselves,  where  their  rent  cannot  sup- 
port the  required  services  and  where  it  is 
difficult  to  sustain  a  healthy  social  en- 
vironment. 

In  terms  of  advantages.  Senator  Mon- 
dale and  I  see  an  opportunity  for  further 
consolidation  by  the  establishment  of 
major  common  elements  covering  the 
FHA  mortgage  assistance  housing  pro- 
gram and  the  public  agency  housing  pro- 
gram. These  would  include  common  pro- 
totypes, income  limits,  definitions  of  in- 
come, and  rent  payments  applying  to  all 
assisted  programs.  Such  consolidations 
should  help  to  cut  Federal  redtape  and 
assist  the  housing  developer  as  well  as 
the  participating  families. 

We  also  see  the  urgent  neea  for  the 
establishment  of  a  common  policy  for 
disbursing  the  Federal  contributions — 
that  is.  a  subsidy  payment  covering  the 
full  difference  between  total  monthly 
costs  of  the  project  and  ability  to  pay  of 
those  families  eligible  for  a.ssistance.  Our 
experience  with  the  so-called  Brooke 
amendment  on  pubhc  housing  has  en- 
couraged us  to  seek  a  wider  application 
of  this  concept  in  other  programs. 

Under  this  approach,  additional  Fed- 
eral revenues  have  been  made  available 
to  local  housing  authorities  in  the  form 
of  operating  subsidies  so  that  public 
housing  tenants  will  not  be  required  to 
pay  more  than  25  percent  of  their  ad- 
justed incomes  for  rent.  While  we  may 
envision  a  long-range  shift  of  the  welfare 
families'  turdens  to  those  agencies  which 
are  more  directly  concerned  with  social 
development,  so  long  as  the  underlying 
need  continues  to  exist  we  must  respond 
as  we  have  in  the  past.  I  intend  to  do  all 
that  I  properly  can  to  insure  that  any 
transitional  effort  will  not  take  place  to 
the  detriment  of  our  neediest  of  families. 
In  addition  to  consolidation,  we  feel 
that  program  structure  should  provide 
for  the  development  of  housing  with  a 
range  of  income  groups  In  order  to  bene- 
fit from  economic  and  social  advantages. 
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From  the  economic  standpoint,  we  be- 
lieve that  higher  rent  paying  families  can 
help  offset  the  low  rents  paid  by  the 
lowest  income  families.  More  important, 
by  encouraging  this  economic  mix  we  be- 
lieve a  richer  soical  environment  will  in- 
crease the  chances  for  long-range  social 
stability  in  these  projects,  while  avoid- 
ing the  notorious  stigma  of  isolation. 

A  number  of  other  provisions  are  out- 
lined in  more  detail  in  the  section-by- 
section  analysis. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  personal  gratitude  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend,  Senator 
Mondale,  for  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  brought  to  our  Joint 
effort.  His  past  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged 
are  as  monumental  as  they  are  wide 
ranging.  This  body  and  our  Nation  are  in 
his  debt  for  the  significant  contributions 
he  has  made. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Mondale 
will  speak  on  this  subject  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Brief  Summary  or  the  Proposed  Hoosmo 
Reform  Amekdments  Act  or  1971 
The  purpose  ol  the  Act  Is  to  consolidate, 
simplify  and  expand  the  preeent  array  of 
fragmented  housing  progrtims  and  create  a 
comprehensive  housing  assistance  concept 
for  those  who  cannot  aflord  private  houalng. 
The  National  Housing  Act  (FHA)  and  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  (public  housing)  would 
be  modified  by  this  Act.  EUglblllty  for  as- 
sisted housing  would  be  based  on  a  median 
Income  criteria,  but  would  take  Into  account 
local  housing  costs  and  the  availability  of  de- 
cent, moderately-priced  housing  in  the  pri- 
vate market  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
the  discretion  to  move  away  from  the  median 
Income,  If  necessary  to  meet  local  conditions 
and   ooet«. 

For  multl  family  housing,  the  subsidy  for- 
mulae, the  key  elements  In  this  proposal, 
would  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  providing  decent,  moderately  priced  hous- 
ing and  what  a  family  or  individual  could  pay 
for  such  housing.  The  financing  of  such 
housing  would  continue  through  two  pro- 
grams: sponsors  utilizing  federally-insured, 
market  rate  mortgages,  and  local  public 
agencies  utilizing  tax-exempt  bonds  or  mar- 
ket rate  mortgages.  Eligible  sponsors  would 
include  non-profit  and  Umlted-dlvldend  cor- 
porations, coop>eratlves.  and  local  housing  au- 
thorities. The  key  elements  of  the  proposal 
relating  to  assisted  housing  are  as  follows: 

1.  Mortgage  and  Development  Cost  Lim- 
its— For  all  assisted  projects  there  would  be 
maximum  cost  limits.  For  each  housing  mar- 
ket area,  the  Secretary  would  establish  a 
construction  cost  prototype  based  on  the 
cost  of  constructing  well-designed,  but  not 
luxurious  housing  within  the  housing  mar- 
ket In  an  area.  Maximum  development  costs 
could  equal  the  sum  of  (1)  up  to  laC",  of  the 
prototype  cost;  (2)  actual  cost  of  land  and 
Improvements;  (3)  the  cost  of  non-residen- 
tial space  and  facilities;  and  (4)  the  cost  of 
eligible  relocation  activities.  Further,  the 
Secretary,  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  could  ap- 
prove projects  above  this  limit  if  extenuating 
circumstances  Justified  It.  These  limits  would 
be  periodically  revised  (at  least  annually)  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  producing  such 
housing. 

2.  Financing  Mechanisms  and  Eligible 
Sponsors — There  would  be  three  basic 
financing  vehicles:  (a)  Local  public  agencies 
(as  under  the  pblic  housing  program)  could 
issue  tax  exempt  bonds  with  the  housing  as- 
sistance contract  acting  as  a  guarantee  to 
bond  holders:  (b)  Non-profits,  limited  di- 
vidend  corporations  cooperatives,   and  local 
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public  agencies  could  use  market  rate  mort- 
gages. Insured  by  the  federal  government  to 
finance  projects,  as  is  the  case  with  the  236 
program  at  present;  the  GNMA/FNMA  Tan- 
dem Plan  would  continue  to  assist  in  provid- 
ing private  mortgage  money  to  finance  these 
projects;  (c)  Eligible  sponsors  of  state  and 
local  financing  programs,  would  likewise  be 
eligible  to  receive  housing  assistance  pay- 
ments, which  Is  now  permitted  under  the  Sec- 
tion   236   program. 

3.  Housing  Assistance  Payment. — This  sub- 
sidy for  multifamlly  housing,  would  equal  the 
difference  between  total  project  costs  (debt 
service,  management,  maintenance  and  op- 
erating expenses,  full  local  property  taxes,  the 
cost  of  adequate  tenant  services)  and  total 
project  revenue  (rents  and  non-resldentlal 
income. ) 

4.  Income  Eligibility  Rent/Income  Ratios — 
Income  would  be  defined  as  gross  Income  of 
all  over  18  years  of  age  less:  non-recurring 
Income,  Income  of  dependent  students, 
$300  for  each  dependent,  a  5<"r  deduction 
(10';  for  elderly)  and  $300  for  a  secondary 
wage  earner.  Maximum  Income  eligibility, 
would  be  based  on  the  area's  median  income 
as  adjusted  by  household  size,  with  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  move  away  from 
median  Income  based  on  certain  conditions. 
The  locality  would  also  establish  uniform 
rent  income  ratios  which  could  vary  by 
income  and  family  size,  but  must  average  at 
least  20  percent  within  a  local  project  or 
program.  As  Income  increased,  the  actual 
amount  of  rental  payment  would  also  In- 
crease. There  would  be  no  continuing  occu- 
pancy limits.  If  the  family  was  able  to  pay 
the  economic  rent  as  Its  Income  Increased, 
it  would  no  longer  receive  a  subsidy,  but 
family  would  remain  in  occupancy.  The 
celling  ratio  would  be  25  percent. 

5.  Occupancy  Limitations — To  encourage 
economic  integration,  the  law  would  specify 
that  at  least  20%  of  all  units  In  a  project 
would  be  reserved  for  families  of  low  Income 
(defined  bls  requiring  a  housing  assistance 
payment  equal  to  60«"r  of  the  full  monthly 
housing  costs).  Such  a  ratio  shall  be  main- 
tained as  vacancies  occur,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. Specific  projects  could  receive  a 
waiver  for  a  lesser  proportion  of  low-Income 
families    iX   Jtjstified   to   the   Secretary. 

6.  Full  taxation — All  projects  built  under 
this  Act  would  pay  full  local  real  estate  taxes. 
Existing  public  housing  projects  would  pay 
full  taxes  ten  years  after  this  Act  with 
present  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  gradually 
Increased  (ICc  annually)  over  the  ten-year 
period 

7.  Homeoumership — A  revised  Section  235 
Homeownership  program  would  be  Included. 
The  maximum  subsidy  could  go  deeper  than 
under  existing  programs  and  cover  full  debt 
service — the  family's  minimum  payment 
would  equal  operating  costs  of  the  unit  (In- 
cluding property  taxes).  This  would  basi- 
cally be  a  new  construction  program,  but  30% 
of  the  funds  could  be  used  for  existing 
homes,  and  another  10<"f  would  be  for  hous- 
ing requiring  substantial  rehabilitation. 
Families  would  be  required  to  repay  prin- 
cipal cost  to  the  federal  government  at  the 
time  of  sale.  In  addition,  the  Turnkey  III 
public  housing  ownership  program  would  be 
expanded,  and  the  Act  contains  provisions 
for  the  conversion  of  rental  projects,  includ- 
ing public  housing  projects,  to  cooperatives 
and  condominiums. 

8.  National  Housing  Goals — This  provision 
of  the  1968  Act  would  be  expanded  to  pro- 
vide periodic  up-dating  of  the  housing  goals; 
to  encourage  state  and  local  housing  goals; 
and  to  require  the  use  of  state,  local  and 
community  development  housing  needs  In 
revising  national  goals. 

9.  Leasing  otuI  Turnkey  Housing — These 
two  programs  now  authorized  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1037  would  be  continued. 

10.  Federal  Oovemment,  Houter  of  Last 
Resort — This  section  would  provide  that,  if 


within  two  years  of  the  passage  of  this  act, 
there  are  areas  where  a  housing  emergency 
exists — where  a  substantial  number  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  reside  or  are 
employed  and  no  sponsor  Is  meeting  these 
needs,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  can  act  as  a 
sponsor  of  such  housing  (either  directly  or 
through  other  arrangements,  such  as  con- 
tracting with  other  sponsors) . 

11.  Public  Service  Grants/Other  Incen- 
tives— The  proposal  Includes,  as  a  method 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  assisted 
housing,  a  public  service  grant  to  communi- 
ties where  new  housing  Is  constructed.  These 
public  service  grants  could  be  for  up  to  ten 
years  and  equal  to  (250  toe  each  family,  or 
$400  for  each  large  family  unit. 

12.  Housing  AllouHinces — The  Housing  Al- 
lowance Demonstration  program  as  author- 
ized in  last  year's  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  would  be  modified  to  permit  a 
greater  use  of  different  demonstrations 
(using,  for  example,  rent/Income  ratios  less 
than  25%  of  income).  In  addition,  the  an- 
nual contract  authority  for  this  program 
would  be  Increased  to  25  million  dollars. 

Section-bt-Section  Sitmmary  or  the  Pro- 
posed Housing  REroRM  Amendments  to 
S.  2049.  Housing  Consoudation  and  Sim- 
pLiricATioKf  Act  of  1971 

Trn..E  I.  mortgage  CREorr  assistance 
Title  I  of  S.  2049  contains  a  complete  re- 
write of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  pro- 
poses a  seven  title  "Revised  National  Hous- 
ing Act."  The  following  amendments,  relat- 
ing to  assisted  housing  (basically  Sections 
402  and  502  of  the  bill)  are  proposed  to  this 
"Revised  National  Housing  Act." 

/.  Flexible  mortgage  amounts 
Section  3  of  Title  I  of  the  Revised  National 
Housing  Act  establishes  maximum  mortgage 
limits  for  assisted  housing  equal  to  110%  of 
the  "prototype"  cost  (including  construc- 
tion costs,  land  and  site  Improvements ) .  This 
entire  section  would  be  replaced  with  a  new 
section  to  provide  more  fiexlbility  under  the 
"prototype  concept." 

It  would  provide  that  maximum  mortgage 
limits  would  apply  to  assisted  Insured  proj- 
ects but  on  a  revised  basts  using  prototyp>e 
construction  cost  figures.  (An  Identical  pro- 
cedure would  be  used  for  assisted  projects 
sponsored  by  public  agencies  In  Title  n  of 
the  bill). 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish at  least  annually  a  "prototype"  con- 
struction cost  figure  for  each  site  and  type  of 
dwelling  unit  for  each  housing  market  area, 
baaed  on  the  cost  of  constructing  such  a  unit 
In  that  area.  The  prototype  would  be  defined 
as  the  cost  of  constructing  reasonably-prloed 
housing,  taking  Into  consideration  the  extra 
durability  required  for  such  housing,  the 
need  to  provide  amenities  oonsistent  with 
local  community  standards,  and  the  com- 
mitment to  maintain  high  architectural 
quality. 

In  calculating  these  prototypes,  the  Sec- 
retary would  use  criteria  such  as  the  cost  of 
producing  comparable  housing  within  the 
private  market,  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
mortgage  limits  within  the  market  area,  and 
the  recommendations  of  local  housing  pro- 
ducers. 

Fckf  multi-family  assisted  housing,  the 
maximum  limits  would  be  the  total  of:  (11 
maximum  per  unit  construction  cost,  de- 
fined as  120%  of  the  prototype  figure;  (2) 
the  actual  cost  of  land  and  site  improve- 
ments: and  (3)  the  actual  cost  of  all  ap- 
proved non-re&ldentlal  space.  Including 
community  and  dining  facUltlea  w^en  ap- 
propriate. For  single  family  assisted  hous- 
ing, the  maximum  coat  would  equal  (1) 
and  (2)  above. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  oould  insure 
projects  or  homes  which  exceeded  the  maxi- 
mum llmlta  on  a  case  by  ccse  basis  if  he  de- 
tarmlnea    that    extenuating    clrcunu>tanoes 


exist,  such  as:  the  existence  of  sub-market 
areas  with  higher  construction  costs;  the 
use  of  a  new  or  experimental  building  sys- 
tem with  higher.  Initial  construction  coats; 
discrepancies  In  establishing  the  "proto- 
types" and  cost  increases  subsequent  to  the 
issuance  of  the  prototypes. 

Further,  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  adjust  these  limits  periodically  (at  least 
annually)  on  the  basis  of  changes  In  con- 
struction costs  <»'  local  standards.  Tlie  initial 
prototypes  and  their  revision  would  beccnna 
effective  on  publication  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

[The  Administration  proposal  would  set 
maximum  development  limits  based  on  an 
average  cost  of  land  and  site  improvements, 
and  use  110':i  of  "prototype"  construction 
cost  figures.  It  does  not  Include  a  discretion- 
ary waiver]. 

n.      UNSATISFIED     HOME     MORTGAGE     IMBtTRANd 
PROGRAM 

Section  401  of  the  Administration's  bUl 
consolidates  the  various  separate  FHA  au- 
thorities to  Insure  single  family  homes  and 
purchases  of  Individual  tinlts.  Mortgages 
could  cover  one  to  four  family  residences,  or 
single  units  in  a  condocntnlum. 

This  section  would  be  amended  to  Include 
units  in  a  sales  cooperative  as  eligible  for  In- 
surance. 

Also  a  new  subsection  would  be  added  to 
permit  the  Insurance  of  refinanced  existing 
owner/occupied  single  family  housing.  Such 
properties  should  be  basically  sound  and  ca- 
pable of  being  placed  In  standard  condition 
without  substantial  rehabilitation,  and  lo- 
cated in  neighborhoods  which  are  basically 
sound  or  where  the  community  is  planning 
or  implementing  a  program  for  neighbor- 
hood preservation,  conservation,  or  rehabili- 
tation. These  mortgages  would  be  placed  in 
the  special  risk  fund.  The  principal  obliga- 
tion could  cover  up  to  97  percent  of  the  Sec- 
retary's estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property 
before  any  necessary  repairs  and  Impror*- 
ments,  plus  the  actual  coet  of  these  improve- 
ments. Terms  wotild  normally  run  30  years 
but  oould  exceed  this  period  to  prevent  any 
"hardship"  lncr«ases  In  monthly  mortgage 
payments. 

m.    ASSISTED    SINGLE    FAMILY     HOME    PtTRCKASI 
PROGRAM 

Section  402  of  the  Administrations  bill 
contains  a  rewrite  of  the  Section  235  pro- 
gram with  only  minor  changes.  This  would 
be  replaced  with  a  new  Section  402  which 
would  provide: 

(1)  Eligible  Mortgages:  This  section  would 
p>ed-mit  Insurance  and  assistance  coatracts  tor 
single  family  homes,  units  In  a  condomiol- 
um,  and  coc^>eratlves.  Indi\-ldual  units  in  an 
existing  assisted  project  (eg.  pubhc  housing, 
rent  supplements.  Section  221  (d)  (3),  Sec- 
tion 236)  which  was  converted  to  a  coopera- 
tive, condominium,  or  single  family  basis, 
would  also  be  eligible  fur  insurance. 

I  Cooperatives  now  eligible  under  the  235 
program,  would  be  excluded  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's   402    program] 

(2)  Subsidy  Formula:  The  maximum  as- 
sistance could  Include  all  debt  servloe  (prin- 
cipal and  Interest ) .  The  family,  however, 
would  be  required  to  make  a  minimum 
monthly  payment  equal  to  taxes  and  In- 
surance and  the  Secretary  must  detennlne 
that  It  has  sufficient  residual  Income  to  pay 
utilities  and  maintain  the  property.  At  the 
time  of  transfer  of  property,  the  owner 
would  be  required  to  repay  from  the  sales 
proceeds.  If  sufficient,  any  subsidy  which 
covered  principal.  (Maximum  assistance  un- 
der the  Section  235  program  and  tba  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  402  program  could 
not  go  beyond  the  difference  between  market 
rate  mortgage  and  a  mortgage  financed  with 
one  percent  interest.  However,  this  "re- 
form" proposal  Is  similar  to  the  public  agency 
homeownership  provlaions  of  the  Adminis- 
tration bUl. ) 
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(3)  Purchaser  Payment:  The  purchaser 
would  be  required  to  pay  30  percent  of  gross 
Income  (as  defined  in  (5)  below)  toward 
meeting  total  homeownershlp  expenses  (de- 
fined as  debt  service,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
mortgage  Insurance  premium.)  The  family 
would  be  required  to  make  a  minimum  down- 
payment  of  at  least  $300.  (Same  as  Adminis- 
tration proposal  and  existing  235  program.) 

(4)  Maximum  Income  Limits:  The  Secre- 
tary would  establish  maximum  Income  limits 
for  each  bousing  market  area  equal  to  the 
median  Income  of  that  area  with  adjust- 
ments for  family  size.  These  limits  could  be 
adjusted  in  areas  where  there  is  an  extreme 
concentration  of  families  of  low  or  high 
Income  or  in  areas  where  construction  costs 
are  substantially  above  or  below  the  na- 
tional pattern.  He  would  be  required  to  ad- 
just them  at  least  annually.  (Same  as  Ad- 
ministration proposal.) 

(5)  Definition  of  Income:  This  section 
would  incorporate  the  definition  contained  in 
the  1970  Housing  and  Development  Act  for 
certain  public  housing  families  with  minor 
changes.  This  definition  will  be  used  as  the 
standard  definition  of  income  for  all  assisted 
programs.  It  provides  the  following  exclu- 
sions and  deductions  from  gross  Incotne:  (1 ) 
income  of  famUy  members  under  18,  of  full 
time  students  (except  if  such  minors  or 
students  are  heads  of  households)  and  non- 
recurring Inccme  is  excluded;  2)  an  amount 
equal  to  »300  for  each  dependent  and 
secondary  wage  earner  is  deducted  from 
annual  income;  (3)  5"^^  of  gross  Income  (10% 
for  elderly)  is  deducted;  and  (4)  the  Secre- 
tary can  approve  the  deduction  of  unusually 
high  medical  costs  or  other  unusual  ex- 
penses. (Modification  of  public  housing  def- 
inition Administration  proposal  would 
limit  deductions  to  $300  per  child  and 
minor's  earnings.  | 

(«)  Authorization  and  Set  Asides.-  Specific 
amounts  for  the  next  three  fiscal  years  would 
be  established:  "fy  TS,  $250  million;  fy  "74 
$300  mUllon;  'fy  IB.  $350  million.  The  Secre- 
tary would  have  the  discretion  to  use  up  to 
SCc  of  this  money  for  contract*  on  existing 
property  In  addition,  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  contract  authority  funds  would  be  de- 
voted to  refaahUltatlon.  [  Admlnlstratloo  bill 
proposes  open-ended  authorizations  and  does 
not  continue  the  10<5i  rehaWlltatlon  provi- 
sion now  authorized  in  the  235  program.) 

(7)  CouTueling  Services:  Counaellng  pro- 
gram, with  an  authorization  to  fund  home- 
ownership  counseling  services  either  through 
FHA  or  by  contract  to  other  groups,  would 
be  authorized  under  this  amendment.  [This 
program.  Section  237  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  funded  for  the  Ont  time  this  year 
would  not  be  carried  forward  by  the  Admin- 
istration bill.] 

18)  State  and  Locally -AsHsted  Programs: 
The  use  of  235  assistance  for  non-lnstired 
units  constructed  or  asslxted  through  state 
and  local  programs  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
assistanc*  imder  thU  section.  (This  provi- 
sion was  added  to  the  Section  235  program 
in  1»70;  It  is  not  carried  forward  by  the  Ad- 
ministration bill. ) 

(9)  RehalMitation  for  Homeoumership: 
This  section  would  Incorporate  Sections 
238(J)  and  221(h)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  permitting  Insurance  of  mortgages  In- 
volving public  agency  or  non-profit  sponsor- 
ahip  of  a  rehabUltatlon  project  where  the 
completed  units  are  to  be  spun-off  to  low 
income  families  as  sales  housing  (This  spe- 
cific provision  u  not  carried  In  the  AdmlnU- 
tration  proposal.  | 

rr.  tTMsaawTXD  truLTirsMiLT  Houaiifo 
Sactloa  501  of  the  Administration  bill  con- 
•oUdatea  the  varloua  multlfamlly  Insurance 
provisions  covering  unasdsted  housing.  The 
following  amend  menu  are  proposed: 

( 1 )  Refinancing  and  Conversion* — A  new 
section  would  be  added  to  permit  the  Secre- 


tary  to  Insure   the   refinancing  of  existing 
multi-family  hoiislng  which  meets  his  stand- 
ards.   Such    properties   should    be   basically 
sound  and  not  require  substantial  rehabili- 
tation, and  located  In  neighborhood  which 
are  basically  sound  or  where  the  community 
Is  planning  or  Implementing  a  program  for 
neighborhood  preservation.  Theee  mortgages 
would   be   placed   In   the   special   risk   fund. 
They  could   cover   90%    of   appraised   value 
(97"^   for  cooperatives)   plus  the  actual  cost 
of  repairs  aad  Improvements.  The  refinanced 
mortgage  should  not  result  In  rent  Increases, 
but  if  it  did  the  Secretary  could  extend  the 
terms  of  the  mortgage  beyond  the  usual  20 
year  period.  If  the  refinanced  mortgage  Is  for 
an  existing   owner,   the   Secretary  shall   de- 
termine,   before    approving    the    Insurance. 
that  the  existing  owner  has  been  providing 
adequate     maintenance     and     management 
services    for    existing    tenants.    Refinanced 
projects   which   would    be   leaaed    to   public 
agenclee  for  low  and  moderate  Income  botis- 
Ing  would  also  be  eligible  for  such  Insurance. 
The  Section  will  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  insure  mortgages  Involving  conver- 
sion of  property  from  one  form  of  ownership 
to  another   (e.g.  public  housing  to  coopera- 
tive; conventional  rental  to  non-profit  own- 
ership) . 

(2)  Special  Design  Features  and  Com- 
munity Facilities — Section  601  (1)  would  be 
amended  to  specify  that  special  design  fea- 
tures and  community  facilities  could  be 
Included  as  non-resldentlal  parts  of  mort- 
gages for  projects  to  serve  elderly  or  handi- 
capped families. 

(3)  "Congregate"  Livirig  Projects — These 
projects,  designed  to  serve  a  non-transient 
population,  permitted  under  existing  law. 
would  b*  eligible  for  Insurance  and  speci- 
fied as  such  In  502(1) . 

V.    MULTVAMILT    HOUSING    ASSISTANCE 

Section  502  of  the  Administration's  bill 
incorporates  the  provision  of  the  existing 
236  program  and  permits  20  S:  of  the  units 
In  a  project  to  be  subsidized  below  the  I'-o 
mortgage  basic  rent  (as  a  replacement  for 
rent  supplements  which  is  terminated ) .  A 
series  of  amendments  would  be  offered  to 
expand  and  further  consolidate  the  pro- 
gram with  the  public  agency  program  au- 
thorized under  Title  n  of  the  bill. 

(1)  Eligible  Sponsors  and  Eligible  Mort- 
gages— as  In  the  Admlniatratlon  bill,  eligible 
sponsors  would  include  non-profits,  coop- 
eratives, limited  dividend  corporations  and 
builder-sellers,  who  have  contracted  with  an 
otherwise  eligible  sponsor  to  develop  the 
project.  Projects  eligible  under  Section  501 
would  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  Sec- 
tion 502.  except  that  the  mortgage  could 
equal  \OQr^  of  replacement  cost  for  non- 
profit, cooperative*,  and  builder-sellers  (90'"c 
for  limited  dividends).  Public  agencies 
would  alsc  be  made  eligible  for  the  assisted 
mortgage  Insurance  program.  In  addition  to 
these  provisions  specific  authority  (and  ap- 
propriate report  language)  would  be  added 
to  Incorporate  the  present  23S(jM3l  provi- 
sion which  permits  a  limited  dividend  cor- 
poration to  sell  an  Insured  project  to  an 
eligible  non-profit  or  cooperative  sponsor 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  benefitting 
from  tax  depreciation  provisions  The  Secre- 
tary would  then  insure  a  new  mortgage  for 
the  project,  and  continue  the  assistance 
(Public  agencies  now  eligible  under  the 
Section  221(d)(3)  program  would  be  eligible 
602  sponsors:  the  specific  authority  contained 
In  23<J(J)(3)  Is  not  carried  forward  under 
the  602  program.) 

(2)    StaU  and  Locally -Assisted  Projeets 

non-insured  projects  assisted  under  a  state 
or  local  housing  program  would  also  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  subsidy  assistance,  as  now 
provided  under  the  230  program.  Likewise, 
the  provUlons  of  230(J)(S)  would  be  ex- 
tended to  state  and  locally  assisted  projects 
receiving  federal  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion.  (The  Administration's  proposal  would 


limit  assistance  to  projects  approved  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  rehabilitation  or  con- 
struction.) 

(3 )  Subsidy  Formula — the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
the  sponsor  to  subsidize  the  difference  be- 
tween total  project  costs  (debt  service 
'based  on  a  market  rate  mortgage',  manage- 
ment, maintenance  and  operating  expenses, 
taxes,  Insurance,  mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
miums) and  total  project  revenue  (rents. 
Income  from  non-resldentlal  property,  and 
other  sources) . 

(This  provision  would  replace  the  Ad- 
minlbtration  bill's  limitation  of  subsidy — 
equal  to  the  difference  between  a  market 
rate  mortgage  and  a  one  percent  mortgage, 
with  additional  assistance  for  20^c  of  the 
units.  The  recommended  formula  is  based  on 
the  public  housing  amendments  of  1969  and 
1970  ( Brooke-Sparkman  amendments)  which 
fwrmlt  annual  contribution  contracts  to 
cover  operating  deficits.  Under  this  povlslon. 
the  market  of  eligible  low-Income  families 
would  be  expanded  since  there  would  no 
longer  te  a  minimum  rent  equal  to  a  one 
pwrcent  mortgage] 

This  section  would  also  provide  for  periodic 
amendments  to  contracts  if  a  project's  deficit 
was  increased  or  reduced,  for  such  reasons  as 
increased  operating  costs  or  changes  in  In- 
come; this  would  be  similar  to  the  review 
provision  In  public  housing  agency  annual 
contribution  contracts. 

(4)  Required  Rental  Payment — This  sec- 
tion would  require  the  tenant  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  his  adjusted  gross  Income 
for  rent  but  In  no  cas>  exceeding  25'';  of  his 
Income.  It  would  permit  the  locality  to  estab- 
lish various  rent  income  ratios  depending  on 
such  factors  as  family  Income,  local  rent 
Income  ratios  In  the  private  market  and 
family  size. 

However,  the  average  rent/Income  ratio  for 
the  total  project  would  have  to  be  at  least 
20'?^.  Thus  a  200  unit  project  could  have  100 
units  for  the  elderly  with  a  25  "^  rent  income 
ratio  and  another  100  units  for  large  families 
with  a  20''r  or  even  15^^  rent/Income  ratio. 
If  essential  In  the  local  housing  market. 

This  section  would  also  provide  that  fam- 
ilies receiving  a  majority  of  their  Income 
from  public  assistance  be  required  to  pay  a 
minimum  rent  at  least  equal  to  the  operating 
costs  attributable  to  the  unit.  Including  the 
cost  of  utilities.  This  provision  would  become 
effective  two  years  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act  to  permit  changes  In  state  laws.  (The 
Administration  bill  continues  the  25^,  rent/ 
Income  ratio  provision  now  contained  In  Sec- 
tion 236  and  rent  supplements.  Also,  It  does 
not  contain  any  special  provision  for  welfare 
families. ) 

(5)  Income  Composition  of  the  Project— 
This  section  would  provide  that  any  project, 
during  Initial  occupancy,  should  be  primarily 
for  the  use  of  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies, but  at  the  same  time  promote  economic 
Integration.  Further,  at  least  20'",  of  the  units 
during  initial  rent-up  will  be  set  aside  for 
families  of  very  low-income  (defined  as  those 
requiring  a  subsidy  equal  to  60  "r  or  more  of 
total  monthly  cosU.  This  20';  requirement 
could  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  if  it  was 
impractical  to  enforce  within  a  given  project 
(e.g.  one  designed  as  relocation  housing  for 
moderate  income  families  affected  by  an  ur- 
ban renewal  project).  A  sponsor  may  rent, 
with  the  Secretary's  approval,  a  portion  of 
the  units  Initially  to  tenants  who  can  pay 
the  full  market  rent.  However,  the  "20 ''P  very 
low  Income  requirement"  will  be  increased  by 
the  same  percentage  as  the  percent  of  uniu 
which  are  not  receiving  assistance.  There 
would  be  no  continuing  occupancy  require- 
ments. Report  language  would  indicate  thst 
the  20%  of  very  low  income  families  should 
be  maintained  when  possible  after  Initial 
rent-up  (The  Administration  bill  would 
mean  that  at  least  80'?,  of  the  units  In  any 
project   could    not   be   occupied   by   families 
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who  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  1""^  rent; 
20%  of  the  units  could  be  used  to  assist 
families  below  this  level,  but  It  is  not  man- 
datory. ) 

(6)  Maximum  Income  Limits:  The  Secre- 
tary would  establish  maximum  Income  limits 
for  each  housing  market  area  equal  to  the 
median  Income  of  that  area  with  adjustments 
for  family  size.  These  UnUts  could  be  ad- 
justed In  areas  where  there  is  an  extreme 
concentration  of  families  of  low  or  high  in- 
come or  in  areas  where  construction  costs  are 
substantially  above  or  below  the  national 
pattern.  He  would  be  required  to  adjust  them 
at  least  annually.  (Same  as  Administration 
Proposal.) 

(7)  Definition  of  Income:  This  section 
would  Incorporate  the  definition  contained 
In  the  1970  Housing  and  Development  Act 
for  certain  public  housing  families  with 
minor  changes.  This  definition  will  be  used 
as  the  standard  definition  of  Income  for  all 
assisted  programs.  It  provides  the  following 
exclusions  and  deductions  from  gross  In- 
come of  family  members  under  18.  of  full 
time  students  (except  If  such  minors  or 
students  are  heads  of  households)  and  non- 
recurring income  is  excluded;  (2)  an  amount 
equal  to  $300  for  each  dependent  and  sec- 
ondary wage  earner  Is  deducted  from  annual 
Income:  (3)  5%  of  gross  Income  (10%  for 
elderly)  is  deducted;  and  (4)  the  Secretary 
can  approve  the  exclusion  of  unusually  high 
medical  costs  or  other  unusual  expenses. 
[Modification  of  Public  Housing  definition; 
Administration  proposal  would  limit  deduc- 
tions to  $300  per  child  and  minor's  earn- 
ings]. 

(8)  Authorizations:  The  authorization 
section  would  Include  the  remaining  avail- 
able rent  supplements  authorization  which 
has  not  been  appropriated  and  Increase  the 
new  authorization  to  reflect  the  deeper  sub- 
sidies possible  and  the  absorption  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  Into  502.  Authorizations 
for  three  additional  years  are  provided:  'fy 
71,  $250  million;  fy  "72  $280  million;  fy  73 
$350  million:  'fy  74.  $400  million;  'fy  76.  $460 
million,  (The  Administration  bill  provides 
open-ended  authorizations.) 

(9)  Tenant  Service/ Operating  Costs:  The 
term  operating  costs  would  be  defined  to  In- 
clude the  provision  of  adequate  tenant  serv- 
ices (as  now  defined  In  public  housing,  which 
Includes,  for  example,  such  activities  as: 
training  of  tenants  for  management,  coun- 
seling or  household  management,  house- 
keeping, budget  assistance,  advice  on  em- 
ployment oppvortunltles,  and,  training  for 
homeownershlp  if  the  project  Is  designed 
to  be  converted  to  an  ownership  basis),  (No 
comparable  provision  in  the  Administration 
502  program.) 

TTTLE    n.    PUBLIC    AGCNCT    H008INC    ASSISTANCS 

Title  11  of  S.  2049  contains  a  complete  re- 
write of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  and  proposes  an  eight-section  revised 
"United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937".  A 
series  of  amendments  are  proposed  to  this 
revised  "United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937". 
which  would  result  In  the  following: 

Section  201.  This  section  would  amend  and 
supersede  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
Short  title 

Section  1.  The  Act  would  be  cited  as  "The 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  ". 
Declaration  of  policy 

Section  2.  The  Declaration  of  Policy  of  The 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  would 
be  amended  as  proposed  In  S.  2049.  except 
the  phrase  in  the  existing  1937  Act  Includ- 
ing ■'responsibility  for  the  establishment 
of  rents  and  eligibility  requirements,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
HUD",  would  be  retained. 

Definitions 

Section  3.  This  section  definles  "develop- 
ment", "operation",  "acquisition  cost", 
"State",   "low    Income   bousing   project"   or 


"project"  as  proposed  In  S.  2049.  The  term 
"public  housing  agency"  would  be  defined 
to  mean  "any  State.  County,  municipality, 
or  public  body  (or  '^encles  or  Instrumen- 
tality thereof) ,  including  a  metropolitan  or 
regional  agency  serving  ttoo  or  more  mu- 
nicipalities including  a  central  city,  or  any 
multi-State  agency,  which  is  authorized  to 
engage  In  or  assist  in  the  development  or 
operation  cf  low-income  housing".  (The 
words  In  Italic  are  added.)  The  term  "low- 
Income  housing"  and  "low-Income  families" 
are  defined  as  follows: 

Low  Income  Housing  means  well -designed 
but  not  luxurious  housing  in  a  local  area, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  using 
12CK;fc  of  prototype  construction  cost  figures 
as  maximum  construction  cost  figures.  Pro- 
totype construction  costs  (excluding  the  cost 
of  non-dwelling  facilities)  shall  be  deter- 
mined at  least  annually  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the  construction 
costs  of  new  dwelling  units  of  various  sizes 
and  types  in  the  area.  The  Secretary  in  de- 
termining an  area's  prototype  costs  shall 
take  Into  account  the  extra  durability  re- 
quired for  economical  maintenance  of  as- 
sisted bousing,  and  the  provision  of  ameni- 
ties designed  to  guarantee  safe  and  healthy 
family  life  and  neighborhood  environment. 
F^lrther.  in  the  development  of  such  proto- 
types, emphasis  shall  be  given  to  encourag- 
ing good  design  as  an  essential  component 
of  such  housing  and  to  producing  bousing 
which  will  be  of  such  quality  as  to  reflect  the 
architectural  standards  of  the  neighborhood 
and  community.  The  prototype  costs  for  any 
area  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date 
of  publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Low-Income  Families  means  those  families 
whose  Incomes  do  not  exceed  the  median  In- 
come for  the  area,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  with  adjustments  for  smaller  and 
larger  families,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
establish  Income  ceilings  higher  or  lower 
than  the  median  income  for  the  area  on 
the  basis  of  bis  findings  that  such  variations 
are  necessary  because  of  prevailing  levels  of 
construction  costs,  unusually  high-  or  low- 
median  family  Incomes,  or  other  factors. 

Eligibility  and  rents  shall  be  determined  by 
the  public  housing  agency  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  The  average  rental  in  the 
program  of  a  public  bousing  agency  shall  be 
at  least  one-fiith  of  net  family  Income,  and 
no  rental  for  an  Individual  housing  unit  shall 
exceed  one-fourth  of  net  family  Income.  Net 
family  Income  shall  be  defined  as  Income 
from  all  sources  of  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily residing  In  the  household  who  is  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age;  except  that  (a)  non- 
recurring Income,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  income  of  dependent,  full- 
time  students  shall  be  excluded:  (b)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  $300  for  each 
dependent.  (11)  $300  for  each  secondary  wage 
earner.  (HI)  5  per  centum  of  the  family's 
gross  Income  ( 10  per  centum  in  the  case  of 
elderly  families),  and  (Iv)  those  medical  ex- 
penses of  the  family  properly  considered 
extraordinary  shall  be  deducted;  and  (c) 
the  Secretary  may  allow  further  deductions 
In  recognition  of  unusual  circumstances. 

The  term  "families"  Includes  families  con- 
sisting of  a  single  person  In  the  case  of  elderly 
families  and  displaced  families,  and  Includes 
the  remaining  member  of  a  tenant  family. 
The  term  "elderly  families"  means  families 
whose  heads  (or  their  spouses),  or  wbose 
sole  members,  are  at  least  fifty  years  of  age, 
or  are  under  a  disability  as  defined  In  Section 
223  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  are  handi- 
capped. A  person  shall  be  considered  handi- 
capped If  such  person  Is  determined,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
to  have  a  physical  Impairment  which  (a)  is 
expected  to  be  of  long-continued  and  indefi- 
nite duration,  (b)  substantially  Impedes  bis 
ability  to  live  Independently  and  (c)  Is  of 
such  a  nature  that  such   ability   could   be 


Improved  by  more  suitable  bousing  condi- 
tions. The  term  "displaced  families"  means 
families  displaced  by  governmental  action,  or 
famUles  whose  present  or  former  dwellings 
are  situated  in  areas  determined  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  subsequent  to  April 
1.  1965,  to  have  been  affected  by  a  natural 
disaster,  and  which  have  been  extensively 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result  of  such 
disaster. 

Mortgage  financing 

Section  4.  This  section  would  make  public 
housing  agencies  eligible  to  finance  assisted 
boxosirg  through  mortgage  insurance  under 
the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  this  Act. 
Loans 

Section  5.  This  section  would  be  the  same 
as  Title  n.  Section  4  of  S.  2049. 

i4nnua2  contributions 
Section  6.  This  section  would  provide  for 
annual  contributions  contract  previsions  in 
two  parts:  (1 )  caplUl  debt  requirements  and 
( 2 )  operating  services  and  reserve  funds. 

(a)  The  Secretary  would  make  annual  con- 
tributions to  public  agencies  to  cover  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments  payable  on 
obligations  Issued  by  the  public  housing 
agency  to  finance  the  development  or  acqui- 
sition cost  of  the  low  Income  project.  This 
subsection  is  the  same  as  "ntle  n,  Section 
5(a)  of  S.  2049. 

(b)  This  section  Is  the  same  as  Title  n 
Section  5(d)  of  S.  2049;  and  provide  for 
collective  coverage  of  two  or  more  projects 
under  one  contract. 

(c)  This  section  is  the  same  as  Title  n 
Section  5(e)  of  S.  2049.  except  that  Section 
(e)(ii)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "and 
(11)  unless  the  public  housing  agency  has 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  there  is  a  need  for  such  low- 
income  housing  under  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  this  Act".  (Italicized  wording  is  new) 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  contributions  au- 
thorized under  the  Subsection  ( a ) .  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  annual  contributions  to  pub- 
lic housing  agencies  for  the  operation  of  low 
income  housing  projects.  The  contributions 
payable  annually  shall  not  exceed  the 
amounts  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
required :  ( 1 )  to  assure  the  low  Income  char- 
acter of  the  projecta  Involved  and  (2)  to 
achieve  adequate  operating  services  and  re- 
serve funds.  The  Secretary  may  embody  the 
provisions  for  such  annual  contributions  in 
a  contract  guaranteeing  their  payment.  At 
the  Initial  development  of  each  housing  proj- 
ect, or  In  the  case  of  existing  public  hous- 
ing agencies  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  local 
public  housing  agency  shaU  determine,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  appropriate 
and  required  operating  services  and  reserve 
funds.  Including  tenant  se»*ces.  based  on 
the  character  and  location  of  the  housing 
project,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  fam- 
ilies to  be  housed.  These  services  shaU  be 
Incorporated  Into  the  program  and  budget 
of  the  public  housing  agency,  and  sbaU  con- 
stitute the  "base  level"  of  operating  serv- 
ices. In  the  event  that  Income  from  the  proj- 
ect is  not  sufficient  In  any  year  to  meet  these 
"base  level"  operating  services  at  projected 
costs  for  that  year,  the  Secretary  may  make 
annual  contributions  to  meet  the  residual 
cost,  TbU  commitment  for  "base  level"  oper- 
ating services  shall  l>e  a  contract  provision  of 
the  annual  contributions  contract.  A  pubUc 
housing  agency  may  request  the  acUvation 
of  this  "base  level"  services  contract  pro- 
vision at  the  beginning  of  any  c^>eratlng 
year  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  Its 
annual  budget.  Every  two  years,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  reexamination  of  tenant  Income, 
"base  level"  services  shall  be  reexamined  to 
judge  their  adequacy  in  terms  of  changing 
conditions  and  standards. 

(e)  Rental  payments,  definition  of  Income, 
and  other  factors  shall  be  the  same  for  proj- 
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ects  and  programs  of  public  houBlng  agen-coeta  except  for  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
cles  recelTliig  operating  contributions,  as  in      ments  on  capital  debt. 


tbe  projects  and  programs  of  all  other  pub 
lie  housing  agencies. 

(f)  This  section  vould  provide  that  any 
portion  of  annual  contributions  payments 
not  required  by  a  public  housing  agency  In 
any  year  may  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  for  purposes  designed  to  effect 
a  reduction  In  subsequent  annual  contribu- 
tions. 

(g)  The  total  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  annual  contributions  contracts  Is 
increased  as  follows:  The  authority  oT  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  annual  contributions 
contracts  for  new  development  Is  Increased 
by  $350  million  by  July  1.  1972.  by  $400  mil- 
lion on  July  1,  1973,  and  by  $450  million  on 
July  1.  1974.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions with  respect  to  modernization  of  low 
Income  housing  projects  In  an  amount  ag- 
gregating not  more  than  $100  million  per 
year.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  to  assist  operations  of 
local  public  housing  agencies  In  an  amount 
aggregating  not  more  than  $300  million  per 
year. 

Contract  provisioru  and  requirements 
Section  7.  This  section  would  include  the 
following  sections  as  proposed  In  S.  2049 : 

(a)  Same  as  Title  II.  Section  6  (a)  of  S. 
2049 — covering  ( 1 )  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
to  Include  conditions  in  loans,  annual  con- 
tributions, contracts  or  other  instruments 
or  agreements,  necessary  to  insure  the  low 
income  character  of  the  project  (2)  a  con- 
tract condition  requiring  open  space  or  play- 
ground. If  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary, 
and  (3)  a  contract  condition  that  no  high- 
rise  elevator  projects,  except  for  elderly,  shall 
be  developed  for  families  with  children,  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  there  is  no 
practical  alternative. 

(b)  This  section  will  amend  Title  II,  Sec- 
tion 6  (b)  of  S.2049  to  provide  the  same 
conditions  on  the  application  of  prototype 
construction  standards  and  total  develop- 
ment cost  as  In  mortgage  credit  assisted 
housing.  Title  I,  except  that  mttyirnum  de- 
velopment cost  would  also  Include  the  100 
percent  cost  of  relocation ,  pursuant  to  tbe 
provisions  at  the  Uniform  Relocation  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Act  of  1970. 

(c)  This  section  would  provide  that  In- 
come requirements  for  adnilssion,  and  defl- 
nltlcm  of  Income  would  be  the  same  as  that 
provided  in  tbe  Mortgage  Credit  Assistance. 
Otherwise  it  is  the  same  as  Title  n.  Section 
6  <c)  of  8.  2049:  (1)  requiring  IdenUflcation 
and  two-year  review  of  regulations:  and  (2) 
notification  procedures  for  Ineligible  appli- 
cants. 

(d)  This  section  would  provide  that  the 
rent  payments  required  for  a  tenant  In  pub- 
lic agency-assisted  housing  would  be  the 
same  as  required  in  Mortgage  Credit  Assisted 
Housing  of  Title  I. 

(e)  This  would  be  a  new  section  providing 
that  an  netc  public  agency  assisted  housing 
would  pay  full  real  and  personal  property 
taxes  levied  or  imposed  by  a  state,  city, 
county,  or  other  political  subdivision.  It 
would  further  provide  that  existing  public 
housing  developments  not  now  paying  such 
full  taxes  would  proceed  to  make  Increased 
tax  payments  on  a  fixed  level,  annual  basis 
untu  they  are  paying  full  taxes,  at  a  rate  of 
at  least  10  percent  increase  a  year,  but 
reaching  a  full  level  Ux  payment  within  at 
least  ten  years.  Estimates  for  Increasing  an- 
nual contribution  contracts  to  cover  full 
property  taxes  in  existing  projects  would  be 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  within  six 
months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  This  would  be  a  new  section  providing 
that  two  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  a  family  receiving  the  major  por- 
tion of  Its  income  from  puMlc  assistance 
shall  pay  rent  at  least  equal  to  the  operating 
costs  attributable  to  its  housing  unit,  includ- 
ing utUltles.  Operating  coats  shall  mean  all 


(g)  This  section  would  be  the  same  as  Title 
n.  Section  6  (f)  of  S.  2049,  setting  condi- 
tions for  actions  in  the  event  of  default,  and 
Insuring  payments  on  capital  obligations. 

(h)  This  woxild  be  a  new  section  providing 
that  if  the  Secretary  and  the  public  housing 
agency  JolnUy  agree  that  an  existing  project 
is  obsolete  with  respect  to  physical  condi- 
tion or  location,  that  the  Secretary  can  make 
a  capital  grant  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness 
so  that  the  project  can  be  demolished  or  sold. 
The  capital  grant  would  cover  the  cost  of 
demolition,  if  required.  The  local  public 
agency  would  be  required  to  provide  replace- 
ment or  relocation  housing  for  existing  ten- 
ants. A  capital  grant  authorization  of  $100 
million  Is  provided  for  this  purpose,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 
Congregate  housing 
Section  8.  This  section  is  the  same  Title  II 
Section  7  of  S.  2049,  except  for  the  final 
sentence,  which  Is  revised  to  read:  •Expend- 
itures Incurred  by  a  public  agencv  In  the 
operation  of  a  central  dining  facility  in  con- 
nection with  congregate  housing  shall  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  costs  of  the  project 
except  that  only  up  to  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  providing  food  and  service,  shall  be  in- 
cluded". 

Lotc-income  houting  in  private 
accomm.odation3 

Section  9.  This  section  is  the  same  as  Title 
n.  Section  8  of  S.  2049. 

Home  ownership  for  tow-income  families 

Section  10.  This  section  is  the  same  as 
Title  II,  Section  10  of  S.  2049  except  for  the 
following: 

Upon  sale  of  any  unit,  the  family  would 
be  required  to  pay  from  the  sales  proceeds. 
If  sufflclent,  any  subsidy  which  has  covered 
principal. 

As  an  additional  and  optional  howeowner- 
shlp  program,  to  the  one  established  In  Sec- 
tion 10,  the  'home  purchaser"  concept  of  the 
existing  Turnkey  ni  homeownershlp  shall  be 
continued  for  those  families  who  cannot 
meet  full  monthly  homeownershlp  expense, 
to  permit  low  Income  families  to  achieve 
equity  In  a  home  on  a  gradual  basis,  to  the 
point  where  they  can  pay  full  monthly  costs 
with  the  interest  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  the 
public  agency's  debt. 

Under  this  optional  plan,  a  local  commu- 
nity can  continue  to  accept  payments  In  Ueu 
of  taxes  from  local  housing  authorities  on 
behalf  of  low  income  "home  purchasers" 
rather  than  full  real  estate  taxes,  in  order  to 
encourage  homeownershlp  by  these  famlies: 
and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
annual  contributions  contract  authority  to 
assist  in  making  tax  payments  for  low  in- 
come purchasers,  when  he  deems  appropriate 

The  conditions  for  disposition  of  a  housing 
development,  either  for  sale  to  low-Income 
tenant  purchasers,  or  to  non-profit,  or  co- 
operative purchasers  shall  Include  a  require- 
ment that  any  necessary  repairs  or  Improve- 
menU  be  made  prior  to  disposition  of  the 
property.  The  SecreUry  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  annual  contributions  to 
cover  the  debt  service  on  loans  to  make  such 
repairs  and  improvements.  The  sale  price 
shall  cover:  the  outstanding  bonded  indebt- 
edness, the  cost  of  any  supplemental  loan  to 
cover  necessary  repairs  and  Improvements, 
the  costs  of  conversion,  closing  cosU  and  pre- 
paid expenses.  The  legislation  should  make 
clear  that  annual  contributions  will  continue 
to  cover  debt  service  both  on  the  original 
capital  cost  and  the  loan,  as  well  as  prepaid 
expenses  and  cloalng  costs. 

General  provisiont 
Section  11.  This  section  is  the  same  as  Title 
n,  Section  12  of  8.  2049. 

Labor  itandarda 
Section  12.  ThU  section  Is  the  same  as  Title 
n.  Section  13  of  S.  2049. 
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Exemption  of  mutual  help  projects 
Section  202.  This  section  Is   the  same  at 
Title  II.  Section  203  of  S.  2049. 

Repeal  of  specification  requirement 
Section   203.  This  section   Is   the  same  as 
Section  204  of  S.  2049. 

Retroactive  repeal  of  section  10  (J) 
Section  204.  This  section   is   the  same  as 
Title  II.  Section  205  of  S.  2049. 

Amendment  to  National  Bank  Act 
Section  205.  This  section   Is  the  same  as 
Title  II.  Section  206  of  S.  2049. 

Amendment  to  Lanham  Act 
Section  206.  This  section   Is  the  same  as 
Title  II.  Section  207  of  S.  2049. 

Effective  date  of  title  II 
Section  207.  The  provisions  of  Title  n 
shall  be  effective  beginning  on  January  i 
1973.  except  that  any  adjustment  in  income 
eligibility  or  rent  payment  shall  take  place  at 
the  first  regular  reexamination  of  tenant  in- 
come following  January  1,  1973.  Further  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately upon  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to 
execute  "base  level"  operating  assistance  con- 
tract agreements  with  existing  public  hous- 
ing agencies,  pursuant  to  Section  6  (d)  of 
this  Title  II.  '    ' 

in.    MISCELLANEODS 

Title  ni  of  the  S.  2049  provides  for  a  series 
of  amendments  to  existing  laws.  Under  this 
revised  title,  five  additional  proposals  would 
be  added: 

A.  Housing  goals  and  annual  housing  goals 
report 
This  section  would  amend  Title  X  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  by  calling  for  the  updating  of  the  hous- 
ing goals  and  for  the  requirement  of  the  an- 
nual housing  goals  report,  especially  relatlne 
to  assisted  housing. 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  encourage  the  formulation  of  State  and 
local  housing  goals  (usually  SMSA's)  to  pro- 
vide a  base  for  determining  the  national 
housing  requirements.  This  should  be  accom- 
plished usually  through  the  "701"  program 
Such  State  and  local  goals  would  also  Include 
actions  necessary  to  maintain  the  existing 
housing  stock.  Specific  annual  needs  for 
subsidized  housing  on  a  five-year  basis  would 
be  Included. 

This  section  would  also  provide  for  the 
periodic  updating  of  the  national  housing 
goaU  and  provide  that  these  goals  be  based 
on  national  data,  state  and  local  housing 
goals,  and  community  development  needs 
(relocation  and  replacement  housing).  Like- 
wise, this  section  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  Justify  all  authorization  and  appro- 
priation requests  for  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams In  terms  of  how  these  figures  will  ap- 
proach  the  assisted   housing   goals. 

The  scope  of  the  annual  housing  goals  re- 
port would  be  expanded  to  Include  (a)  an 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  changes  In  housing 
costs  and  recommendations  for  reducing  any 
inflationary  Increases;  (b)  an  analysis  of 
annual  changes  In  the  quantity  and  condi- 
tion of  the  national  housing  inventory. 

75  million  dollars  would  be  authorized;  to 
fund  the  annual  housing  goals  report;  state 
and  local  housing  goals  (either  as  a  supple- 
ment to  "701"  assistance  or  as  a  separate 
grant):  and  to  contract  with  the  Bureau  of 
Census  to  do  an  annual  evaluation  of  the 
housing  Inventory. 

B.  Public  service  grants 
This  Section  would  authorize  $160  million 
in  new  contract  authority  annually  for  three 
years  for  payments  to  localities  to  assist 
them  offset  increases  In  public  services  re- 
sulting from  the  provision  of  new  federally- 
assisted  housing  within  their  communities 
ContracU  for  auch  public  service  granU 
could  not  exceed  ten  years  and  could  not  ex- 
ceed $250  per  unit  annually,  except  for  units 
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designed  for  large  families  (3  or  more  bed- 
rooms) where  such  amount  can  be  Increased 
to  $400  annually. 
C.  Section  312  rehabilitation  loan  program 
Section  312(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
would  be  amended  to  increase  the  annual 
authorization  to  $200  million.  This  will  as- 
sist In  meeting  the  expected  Increased  de- 
mand for  this  program  as  a  result  of  its 
linkage  to  the  proposed  Community  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1971  (8.  2333). 

D.  Houser  of  last  resort 

This  section  would  express  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  should 
act  as  houser  of  last  resort  in  those  areas 
of  the  country  where  a  "housing  emergency" 
exists.  A  "housing  emergency"  would  be  de- 
fined as  a  substantial  number  of  low  and 
moderate  families  residing  or  employed  in 
an  area  where  there  are  no  sponsors  (public 
or  private)  willing  to  provide  housing  to 
meet  their  needs.  This  section  "vould  further 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  HUD,  by  con- 
tract with  private  or  public  agencies  or  other 
entitles  may  Bict  as  sponsor  in  such  areas 
beginning  two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act.  Further,  Secretary  of  HUD  would 
submit  to  Congress  within  one  year  his  plans 
for  Implementing  this  section  including  his 
projxjsed  criteria  to  Identify  such  "emer- 
gency" housing  areas.  This  concept  is  in- 
cluded In  the  1970  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Prac- 
tices Act. 

E.  Housing  allowance 

This  title  amends  Section  504  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  which  authorizes  a  demonstration  on 
Housing  Allowances  to  test  methods  In  ad- 
dition to  a  single  housing  allowance  formula 
(1  e.  the  difference  between  25<y  of  a  family's 
Income  and  the  maximum  full  market  rental 
established  In  the  locality).  Rather,  it  would 
permit  the  development  and  utilization  of 
different  types  of  housing  allowances  and 
different  techniques  for  Implementation. 

This  title  further  provides  for  evaluation 
of  the  Impact  of  such  allowance  on  rent 
levels  throughout  the  housing  market  area 
and  the  extent  to  which  any  Increased 
rental  levels  reflect  improved  housing 
services. 

The  housing  allowance  contract  authority 
Is  Increased  to  $25  million  for  each  of  the 
next   three  fiscal  years. 


DIGNITY  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  been  conscious  of,  and  working  hard 
to  deal  with,  the  problems  our  senior 
American  citizens  face. 

Articles  like  the  two  published  in  the 
Detroit  Sunday  News  of  September  5, 
1971,  remind  us  that  there  is  still  more 
to  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Rest  Home  Robs  Dignity 
Prom  Some  Elderly,"  written  by  Helen 
McLennan,  and  the  article  entitled  "Rest 
Home  Observer  Urges  Changes,"  written 
by  James  A.  Treloar,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

IFrom    the    Detroit   Sunday    News,    Sept.   6, 
1971) 

RcsT    Home    Robs   Dignity   Fkom   Somi 

Elderly 

(By  Helen  McLennan) 

Every  night,  as  soon  as  the  lights  went  out. 
an  old  woman   would  start  wailing. 

She  kept  It  up  for  hours,  begging  tor  food, 
for  water.  All  she  really  needed  was  a  little 
love  and  attention. 


But  the  nurses  had  no  time  for  her. 

One  night  they  couldn't  have  answered 
her  calls.  The  two  nurses  at  the  station  were 
both  asleep.  Five  lights  on  their  callboard 
were  going  unattended. 

The  woman — she  was  In  her  80 "s — babbled 
all  night,  though  her  roommate  begged  her 
to  stop,  and  a  man  from  another  room  even 
came  to  her  door  and  threatened  to  throw 
her  out. 

She  had  been  at  the  nursing  home  for 
several  months,  while  it  was  to  be  only  a 
four-day  stay  for  me. 

She  had  no  choice.  I  was  fulfilling  a  wish 
I'd  often  expressed  during  10  years  as  a  pro- 
fessional social  worker,  of  finding  out  what 
really  happens — day  and  night — to  the  minds 
and  the  bodies  of  elderly  people  who  have 
no  place  to  live  except  in  a  nursing  home. 

Before  I  retired,  part  of  my  Job  was  help- 
ing to  locate  homes  for  these  people.  How 
could  I  assess  their  frequent  complaints 
when  I  could  only  visit  them  during  the  day? 

They  rarely  ccmnplalned  to  me  about  abuse, 
or  even  neglect.  Their  hurt  and  anger  had 
been  focused  on  the  loss  of  dignity. 

That  was  to  be  my  experience,  too. 

When  I  presented  myself  to  a  nursing 
home  that  was  supposed  to  be  "one  of  the 
good  ones,"'  the  admissions  people  were  full 
of  promises. 

Their  faces  wer*  all  smiles  as  they  assured 
me  that ; 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  big  new  color  TV 
set  installed  this  Sunday.  It'll  be  a  beauty 
and  it  will  sit  on  a  platform  so  the  patients 
can't  monkey  with  it." 

"Ill  have  The  Detroit  News  boy  stop  at 
your  room  tomorrow  so  you  can  arrange  to 
get  your  subscription." 

"Just  come  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  any- 
thing you  want  anything  at  all — and  well 
arrange  it.  This  should  be  a  ftin  time  for 
you." 

When  I  left  four  days  later  I  could  not 
say  that  I  hadnt  been  housed  and  fed  or 
that  I  had  been  physically  abused  in  any 
fashion,  but: 

The  new  TV  had  not  arrived:  persistent 
efforts  to  see  the  newsboy  had  been  vinsuc- 
cessful,  and  the  one  little  errand  I'd  asked 
for  still  was  not  done.  If  it  had  been  my 
lot  to  remain  in  the  home,  such  things  would 
have  become  tremendovisly  important  to  me. 

The  cheerful — but  unkept — promises  of 
the  admissions  staff  apparently  were  nothing 
new.  Judging  by  the  experiences  of  many 
patients  who  "filled  me  in.'' 

"They  know  you  can't  get  away  from 
here,  so  they  tell  you  anything,"  one  patient 
said. 

Most  rooms  had  Just  one  narrow  window 
which  looked  out  on  a  small  grass  plot  or  the 
parking  lot. 

The  rooms  all  seemed  dark  to  me  for  the 
first  two  days,  until  I  accepted  the  attitude 
of  other  {wtlents  that  this  is  simply  the  way 
it  is. 

The  patients  ranged  from  those  needing 
only  supervised  living  to  ones  who  weie  bed- 
ridden. 

Those  most  critically  ailing  are  kept  in 
one  corridor.  They  alt  or  lie  In  awkward  or 
distorted  postures.  They  mumble  ca*  babble 
or  shout.  Odor  from  their  beds  was  always 
present.  I  found  an  aide  In  one  of  these  rooms 
one  afternoon,  sound  asleep,  surrounded  by 
piles  of  soiled  laundry. 

One  of  my  former  clients  had  told  me 
after  he  had  been  in  a  nursing  home  for  a 
while:  "I'm  a  patient  now.  and  not  a  person 
anymore." 

I  found  out  what  he  meant. 

On  my  second  day  in  the  home,  a  friend 
came  to  visit  me.  But  none  of  the  nurses  bad 
ever  heard  of  me.  Only  by  being  very  persist- 
ent was  my  friend  able  to  find  me.  A  more 
casual  visitor  would  have  walked  away  in  the 
belief  that  I  was  no  longer  there. 

Almost  all  the  aides  did  try  In  some  degree 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  their  pa- 


tients. Without  exception,  their  voices  were 
kindly  and  encouraging. 

But  there  were  never  enough  of  them. 

Sometimes  one  aide  would  be  trying  to 
handle  an  entire  hall,  trying  to  soothe  two 
or  three  anxious  patients  with  her  voice 
while  she  was  still  working  with  the  patient 
in  another  room. 

Some  patients  grow  to  feel  their  needs  are 
not  important,  and  they  g^ve  up  expressing 
their  needs. 

Few  could  remember  anyone  at  the  home 
ever  encouraging  them  to  do  anything  with 
t^eir  time. 

There  are  bingo  games  every  week;  churx^ 
services  are  held:  a  band  ocmes  In  occa- 
sionally. 

I  brought  my  knitting  to  the  home  with 
me,  and  my  work  on  it  created  a  stir  at 
Interest.  Other  women  would  stop  by  my  door 
and  make  cc«nments  like; 

"I  used  to  lata  lot." 

"I  liked  to  crochet,  and  I  used  to  make  a 
lot  of  things." 

"I  used  to  make  all  my  children's  clothes." 

But  their  faces  went  blank  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  maybe  they  could  still  do  these 
things. 

Some  patients  had  regular  visitors,  and 
they  bloomed  with  the  knowledge  that  some- 
one was  coming  or  that  they  were  going  out 
for  a  meal. 

Those  without  visitors  made  elaborate  ex- 
cuses for  relatives  who  "must  be  out  of 
town,"  or  "may  be  busy  painting  the  house." 

Not  one  complained  about  relatives  who 
had  stopped  coming. 

"Why  should  they  ootne?"  one  woman 
asked.  "I'm  all  right,  and  the  weather  might 
get  bad  before  they  could  get  home." 

People  who  don't  visit  a  nursing  hcnne 
forget  how  shabby  a  dress  or  a  bathrolje 
can  become.  I  wore  the  worst  robe  I  could 
find,  but  I  got  compliments  on  it  dally. 

Mealtime  is  the  bright  spot  in  the  patient's 
day. 

"WeU.  we'll  eat  again  at  12,"  one  aged 
woman  said  with  a  sl^  as  she  turned  away 
from  the  breaitfast  table. 

"TV  says  it's  10  o'clock!  Is  that  time  to 
eat  yet?"  asked  a  woman  who  was  sitting 
out  her  day  In  the  TV  room,  waiting  for 
her  one  excitement. 

I  heard  other  patients  saying ; 

"Don't  forget,  supper  is  at  5  " 

"Nurse.  I  hungry.  I  hungry." 

"Why  does  he  get   his  tray  first!" 

What  does  a  meal  mean  to  a  patient  to 
foster  such  comments,  almost  as  greetings 
and  farewells? 

Meals  make  the  chore  of  dressing  worth- 
while. Thev  are  a  way  of  knowing  that  the 
day  is  passing.  To  those  who  can  walk,  they 
give  reason  for  moving  at  a  scheduled  time 
to  a  place  where  they  are  expected  and  would 
be  missed.  To  the  bedfast,  a  meal  means  com- 
pany, even  If  it's  Just  a  nurse  carrying  a  tray. 

I  was  given  oatmeal  or  cream  of  wheat 
every  morning  for  breakfast,  with  fruit,  milk, 
white  toast  and  coffee.  On  Sunday,  bacon  was 
added,  but  it  was  so  greasy  that  I  soaked  up 
a  whole  papw  napkin  with  the  fat  before 
eating  any. 

The  noon  meals  had  baked  chicken,  fish  or 
meat  loaf,  potatoes  and  vegetable.  There  was 
always  white  bread,  half  of  it  touched  with 
the  look  of  butter.  There  were  pale,  thin 
slices  of  tomato  one  day,  of  cucumbers  an- 
other and  bits  of  brown-edged  lettuce  that 
looked  better  on  the  menu  than  on  the  plate. 

Evenings  brought  soup  with  a  meat  or 
cheese  sandwich,  gelatine  dessert  or  fruit, 
and  milk  and  coffee. 

We  were  never  hungry.  There  was  too  much 
starch  and  I  left  much  of  the  bread,  pota- 
toes and  noodles.  A  patient  who'd  been  there 
seversd  years  told  me  she  used  to  like  green 
beans  and  squash,  but  not  anymore  because 
they  were  served  so  often. 

She  left  them  on  her  plate,  untouched. 
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For  some  patients,  though,  mealtime  was 
an  opportunity  to  assert  themselves. 

I  watched  at  every  meal  as  one  woman 
braced  herself  and  muttered  until  her  tray 
was  set  down.  After  a  quick  look,  she  In- 
variably made  some  special  demand;  a  clean 
cup.  an  empty  bowl,  another  packet  of  salt — 
anything  that  would  be  Just  for  her. 

Whatever  she  demanded  was  always  sup- 
plied, without  question  or  delay,  but  there 
la  little  that  even  a  helpful  nurse  can  add  to 
a  drab  meal. 

The  morning  after  I  left  the  nursing  home. 
I  looked  In  the  mirror  and  was  surprised  to 
a«e  some  real  changes  in  my  face. 

Some  of  the  practiced  droopy  lines  were 
still  there,  and  my  eyes  had  a  haunted  look. 

My  stomach  wants  affectionate  feeding, 
though  there  la  no  real  hunger. 

I  cried,  but  not  for  myself. 

My  nursing  home  stay  had  been  four  days. 
WtMtt  If  It  were  a  week,  or  a  year,  or  the  rest 
of  my  life? 

(Krom  the  Detroit  Sunday  News, 
Sept.  6.  1971] 
Rest  Home  Obsesvex  Urges  Changes 
(By  James  A.  Treloar) 
"There  are  some  simple  things  a  nursing 
home  could  do  that  would  bring  about  pro- 
found  changes   In   the   emotional   environ- 
ment." said  Mrs.  Helen  McLennan. 

A  professional  social  worker,  Mrs.  McLen- 
nan spent  four  days  as  a  nursing  home  pa- 
tient to  produce  the  accompanying  story  for 
The  News. 

After  her  experience,  she  suggested  the 
following : 

Supply  wall  clocks,  calendars  and  schedules 
of  events.  Having  to  cope  with  the  passage  of 
time  Is  one  way  that  people  keep  alert  and  In 
touch  with  reality.  Too  many  administrators 
take  the  attitude  that:  "There's  no  reason 
why  they  should  know  what  time  It  Is:  we 
do  everything  for  them.  " 

Nurses  ought  to  give  more  credence  to  what 
their  patients  say.  I  saw  a  mouse  In  my  room 
one  night,  and  told  the  nurse.  She  said: 
"Well  have  to  try  finding  a  trap."  Next  day, 
I  mentioned  It  to  two  aides  who  responded 
similarly.  But  no  trap  ever  appeared.  It 
wasn't  that  they  didn't  care — they  simply 
didn't  want  to  believe  me. 

Patients  should  have  access  to  a  profes- 
sional social  worker.  Many  nursing  homes  do 
hire  consulting  social  workers,  but  their  Job 
Is  to  talk  to  the  staff,  not  the  patients.  And 
more  often  than  not.  they  deal  with  problems 
bothering  the  staff,  not  the  problems  bother- 
ing the  i>atlents. 

Patients  should  be  given  pleasant  and 
challenging  occupations.  This  could  mean 
crafts,  games,  group  dlacxisslons — but  there 
are  many  possibilities.  It's  not  enough  to 
simply  provide  the  facilities;  patients  must 
be  encouraged  to  use  them. 

Use  volunteers  like  the  Candy  Stripers  or 
the  Friendly  Visitors.  They  give  a  friendly, 
socializing  atmosphere  to  an  Institution. 

And  all  staff  members  should  be  trained 
to  recognize  each  patient's  own  strengths 
and  special  Interests.  Otherwise,  patients 
Just  get  categorized  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  helplessness,  like  "feeders."  or  "In- 
continents,"  or  "complalners." 

Only  when  nurses  begin  to  think  of  their 
charges  as  persona  Instead  of  patients  will 
they  ever  substitute  real  interest  for  the 
superficial  smiles,  often  false  promises  and 
belittling  scoldings. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THEODORE  R 
McKELDIN  BEFORE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  US.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,    the   Honorable   George   Bush. 


visited  Maryland  and  addressed  the 
United  Nation's  Association.  It  was  my 
honor  to  be  present  with  my  distin- 
gxiished  colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall  ) ,  other  Members  of  Congress,  and 
a  very  impressive  company  of  Maryland 
citizens. 

The  meeting  is  an  annual  event  in 
Baltimore,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury one  of  Its  moving  spirits  was  Jacob 
Blanstein.  The  interest  and  support  for 
the  United  Nations  that  was  evident  at 
last  night's  dinner  was  a  monument  to 
Mr.  Blanstein  and  to  his  dedication,  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights  guaranteed  by 
international  law.  That  dedication  was 
eloquently  memorialized  by  Mr.  Blan- 
stein's  great  friend  of  many  years, 
Theodore  R.  McKeldin.  former  Governor 
of  Maryland,  former  mayor  of  Baltimore, 
and  stanch  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
tion's Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Governor  McKeldin's  tribute  to  Mr 
Blanstein  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Theodore  R.  McKeldin 
In  the  lobby  of  the  Blausteln  Building  in 
downtown  Baltimore  stands  a  half-size 
bronze  replica  of  the  sculpture  gracing  the 
United  Nations  Plaza  in  New  York.  The 
title  of  the  artwork  is  "Single  Form  "  and 
according  to  an  Inscription  it  -symbolizes 
the  late  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammer- 
skjold's  singleness  of  purpose  In  his  zealous 
pursuit  of  peace." 

The  donor  of  this  sculpture  was  Jacob 
Blausteln.  How  It  came  to  be  created  pro- 
vides a  fascinating  insight  into  this  man 
and  his  Interest  In  the  UN. 

The  story  told  that  a  few  weeks  before 
Dag  Hammerskjold  died,  he  had  a  long 
luncheon  session  about  world  affairs  with 
Andrew  Cordler.  Ralph  Bunche  and  Jacob 
Blausteln.  After  the  meeting,  the  men  took 
a  walk  near  the  pool  in  front  of  the  UN 
Building.  Hammerskjold  mentioned  to  Dr. 
Bunche  his  desire  to  see  a  brilliant  piece  of 
sculpture  on  that  spot  Beyond  Mr.  Blau- 
steins  hearing.  Dr.  Bunche  asked  why  Mr. 
Hammerskjold  had  not  suggested  the  idea 
to  his  Baltimore  friend  The  Secretary-Gen- 
eral replied  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  ex- 
ploit their  friendship.  After  Hammerskjold 's 
death,  however.  Dr.  Bunche  told  Jacob  Blau- 
steln of  the  conversation.  It  was  then  that 
Mr.  Blausteln  commissioned  the  world-re- 
nowned British  sculptress  Barbara  Hep- 
worth,  an  artist  whose  work  Hammerskjold 
admired,  to  execute  the  sculpture. 

At  the  dedication  of  his  gift  of  this  sculp- 
ture to  the  UN,  Jacob  Blausteln  quoted 
Hammerskjold '8  phlloaophy:  "The  question 
of  peace  and  the  question  of  human  rights 
are  closely  reUted.  Without  recognition  of 
human  rights  we  shall  never  have  peace  ' 

That  philosophy,  however,  was  also  Jacob 
Blaustein's  philosophy  and  his  life  was  an 
expression  of  his  drive  to  achieve  the  dig- 
nity of  Justice  and  the  reality  of  peace  for  all 
mankind. 

Throughout  his  life.  Jacob  Blausteln  was 
active  on  the  board  of  scores  of  Jewish  and 
non-secretarlan  philanthropic  organizations. 
He  was  Instrumental  in  the  monumental 
achievement  of  negotiating  the  West  Ger- 
man reparations  for  the  victims  of  Nazi  per- 
secution. He  was  involved  m  and  committed 
to  causes  from  the  Truman  Ubrary  to  the 
International  Synagogue  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port, from  the  United  Negro  College  Fund 
to  the  Hebrew  University  In  Jerusalem,  from 
the  U80  to  NATO. 
But  aa  one  writer  of  Jacob  Blaustein's  life 
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noted.  "Perhaps  his  greatest  satisfaction  came 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  UN"  And  the  reason  is  simple  vat 
profound.  For  Jacob  BUusteln  saw  the  UN 
as  the  most  obvious  vehicle  to  achieve  his 
pursuit  of  human  rights.  He  saw  in  this  or- 
ganization of  peace,  a  channel  for  his  con- 
siderable energies  and  his  grand  success  la 
business  to  be  applied  to  the  one  goal  that 
consummed  him— man's  humanity  to  man 

And  so,  he  was  Involved  in  the  UN  from 
the  beginning.  At  President  Roosevelt's  re- 
quest,  he  served  as  consultant  to  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco,  where  he  played  a 
leading  role  In  the  Introduction  and  Inclu- 
slon  of  the  Human  Rights  provisions  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  In  1948,  he  partlcl- 
pated  In  the  UN  Organization  Conference  In 
London.  In  1955.  President  Elsenhower  ap- 
pointed him  a  delegate  to  the  UN  lOth  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  1957,  he  was  SUte  Chair- 
man of  UN  Week  in  Maryland  and  received 
a  citation,  I  am  proud  to  say.  from  me  u 
Governor.  In  1963,  he  was  chairman  of  a 
Citizens  Committee  for  UN  week  In  M1U7. 
land.  And  In  December  of  that  year,  he  made 
In  a  speech  at  Columbia  University,  the  orig-' 
Inal  proposal  that  there  be  established  a 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Hu- 
man Rights. 

His  UN  activities  were  prodigious:  Member 
of  the  National  Committee  for  United  Na- 
tions Day  for  three  consecutive  years;  early 
member  and  strong  supporter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York:  recipient  In  a  City  HaU  ceremony 
when  I  was  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  of  the  UN 
Association  of  Maryland's  UN  Flag-  active 
fund-raiser  for  UN  activities;  Vice  chairman 
of  the  UN  Concert  and  Dinner  in  Washing- 
ton; early  member  and  strong  supporter  con- 
tinuously of  the  United  Nations  Association 
of  Maryland. 

And  always,  running  as  a  golden  theme 
through  his  efforts,  was  the  firm  belief  that 
the  United  Nations  was  the  one  way  to 
achieve  human  rights  for  all— and  thereby 
peace  for  all. 

His  own  life  was  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
blend.  He  merged  his  Jewish  experience,  his 
American  experience  and  his  human  aspira- 
tions to  create  In  himself  a  finely  honed  In- 
strument for  the  achievement  of  a  peaceful 
blend  of  the  peoples  of  this  world.  Five  Pres- 
idents and  a  King  recognized  this  and  en- 
listed him  In  their  work.  And  while  he  sought 
to  honor  Dag  Hammerskjold  with  that  work 
of  art  at  the  United  Nations.  Jacob  Blausteln 
subconsciously  expressed  his  own  yearnings 
In  that  art  object  for  a  world  of  Justice  and 
brotherhood.  "Single  Form  "  Is  the  title  of  the 
scripture  and  "Single  Form  "  Is  what  he  made 
of  his  own  life  and  hoped  to  make  of  our 
world. 


NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  TRANS- 
PORTA'nON  PROJECT 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  yesterday  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Northeast  Corridor 
transportation  project. 

As  one  who  has  for  9  years  been  advo- 
cating improved  rail  passenger  transpor- 
tation and  development  of  new  high- 
speed ground  transportation  systems  to 
serve  our  congested  urban  corridors.  I 
am  most  pleased  at  the  recommendaUons 
Included  in  this  report. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the 
r^)ort  include  an  Investment  of  $460  mil- 
lion for  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion improvements  in  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor—the megalopolis  extending  from 
north  of  Boston  to  the  south  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  report 
constitutes  an  endorsement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  of  the  views 
and  proposals  I  have  been  putting  for- 
ward in  the  Senate  for  the  past  9  years. 

Indeed,  the  Northeast  Corridor  trans- 
portation project  was  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  my  own  efforts  to  persuade,  first,  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  the  John- 
son administration  to  recognize  and  sup- 
port the  need  for  this  kind  of  program. 
And  it  was  in  1966,  during  the  Johnson 
administration,  that  Congress  approved 
the  High-Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Act. 

I  think  it  important  to  note,  also,  that 
the  Northeast  Corridor  transportation 
project,  initiated  5  years  ago,  constitutes 
the  first  fuU  intermodal  systems  analysis 
of  transportation  needs  in  any  region  of 
our  country.  It  is,  truly,  a  landmark  in 
the  effort  to  achieve  a  goal  of  comprehen- 
sive planning  to  meet  the  transportation 
needs  of  our  people.  I  am  therefore  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  findings  of  this 
thorough  study  closely  parallel  the  con- 
clusions I  reached  and  set  forth  in  my 
book  "Megalopolis  Unbound"  6  years  ago. 

So  I  congratulate  Secretary  Volpe  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  on  the 
completion  and  submission  of  this  ex- 
cellent report. 

I  must  add  that  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  report  and  recommendations  were 
not  accomp>anied  by  specific  legislative 
proposals  from  the  administration.  The 
report  itself,  after  all,  makes  clear  the 
necessity  and  urgency  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment initiative  and  impetus  to  get  this 
program  underway. 

I  am  somewhat  reassured  by  Secretary 
Volpe's  hope,  as  reported  by  the  press, 
that  necessary  financial  arrangements 
and  congressional  action  can  be  achieved 
in  not  more  than  1  year.  I  join  him 
in  that  hope,  and  would  further  urge  that 
the  administration  submit  its  legislative 
proposals  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
so  that  the  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation program  for  the  seventies  can  in- 
deed be  realized  in  this  decade. 

I  would  also  urge  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  undertake  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  planning  reconmiended  in 
the  report  for  the  development  of  a  new 
high-speed  ground  transportation  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor  during  the  1980's. 


SENATOR    BROOKE'S    SPEECH    BE- 
FORE WORLD  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
August  adjournment  of  Congress,  the 
disUnguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  spoke  before  the 
World  Aflfairs  Council  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Senator  Brooke's  comments  to  the  World 
Affairs  Coimcil  are  most  interesting,  and 
I  commend  them  highly  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  President  Nixon:  A 
Vote    or   CoNrmENCE 

When  momentous  events  floods  over  us  In 
a  steady  stream,  day  after  day.  it  Is  difficult 
to  perceive  Just  how  momentous  individual 


developments  may  be.  To  gain  perspective  on 
the  changes  swirling  around  us.  we  must 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  contrast  our  pres- 
ent circumstances  with  those  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  not  long  ago. 

This  task  is  especially  necessary  when  one 
confronts  that  "vast  external  realm  In  which 
the  United  States  deals  with  other  nations. 
In  International  politics,  change  often  lurks 
dormant  beneath  the  surface  only  to  break 
through  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  with  the 
most  far-reaching  consequences.  Great 
watersheds  like  the  Second  World  War  trans- 
form global  politics.  Colonialism  dies.  The 
nuclear  age  is  born.  Strategy  Is  revolution- 
ized. New  International  organizations  come 
to  grips  with  the  myriad  problems  of  main- 
taining and  managing  world  order. 

Yet  not  every  era  in  world  affairs  begins 
so  dramatically.  Sometimes  more  subtle 
changes  work  their  way  toward  fundamental 
shifts  In  international  relations. 

I  believe  we  can  glimpse  such  changes 
now  at  work.  Our  country  Is  now  engaged  in 
a  profound  diplomatic  revolution.  If  recent 
Initiatives  bear  fruit,  the  world  will  have 
taken  giant  strides  toward  a  new  age  rich 
In  prospects  for  peace  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  2Vi  years  Richard  Nixon  has  been  in 
office,  he  has  pxirsued  a  low-key,  controlled 
diplomacy  which  mutes  the  boldness  of  the 
course  on  which  he  has  embarked.  One  can 
detect  the  essence  of  a  re-orlented  and  re- 
vitalized American  posture  In  the  world,  a 
posture  attuned  both  to  our  own  Interest 
and  to  the  evolving  requirements  of  inter- 
national stability.  Gradually,  piece  by  piece, 
the  President  is  beginning  to  assemble  a 
mosaic  of  foreign  policy  that  is  utterly  prag- 
matic In  style  but  virtually  prophetic  In 
substance. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  President.  For  Instance,  I  have  long 
worked  and  voted  for  establishment  of  a  firm 
date  for  complete  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. I  remain  distressed  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  not  come  to  agree- 
ment on  this  divisive  question.  But  when  the 
Chief  Executive  takes  actions  of  which  we 
approve,  I  believe  the  honest  critic  Is  obli- 
gated to  be  equally  forthright  In  making 
known  his  agreement  with  the  President. 

In  my  opinion,  every  American  should  take 
stock  of — ajid  heart  from — what  Is  actually 
transpiring. 

Disengagement  from  Vietnam  Is  well  ad- 
vanced, and  the  Nixon  Doctrine  promises  a 
sounder  basis  for  U.S.  policy  in  future  crises. 
The  fact  Is  that  365.000  troops— %  of  the 
troops  in  Vietnam  In  1969— will  be  with- 
drawn by  I>ecember  1.  U.S.  casualties  are  less 
than  a  third  of  those  suffered  previously.  The 
American  ground  combat  role  Is  ending  and 
the  cost  of  the  war  Is  less  than  half  what 
we  spent  In  1968. 

Even  with  continued  hostilities  In  South- 
eaart  Asia,  the  federal  budget  has  shifted 
sharply  toward  urgent  domestic  needs,  as 
the  President  carries  forward  the  reordering 
of  national  priorities  for  which  many  of  us 
have  worked  so  long.  The  military  share  of 
national  spending  has  declined  to  the  lowaet 
level  since  1950,  leas  than  33  <S:  of  the  budget 
and  6.8%  of  the  GNP. 

Relations  with  our  European  allies  have 
been  restored  to  a  condition  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  confidence,  laying  the  groundwork 
for  relaxation  of  East- West  tensions  and  mu- 
tual reduction  of  military  forces. 

In  the  Middle  East,  seeds  of  peace  struggle 
to  take  root,  as — with  prudent  American  sup- 
port— Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  grope  for 
ways  to  turn  the  present  cease-fire  into  a 
more  permanent  settlement.  For  the  first 
time,  Arab  nations  begin  to  imply  a  willing- 
ness to  acknowledge  Israel's  right  to  exist. 

Parsighted  negotiations  with  Japtui  have 
shored  up  our  relationship  with  America's 
principal    associate   In   the   Pacific,   notably 


through  skillful   adjustment  of  the  thorny 
problem  of  Okinawa. 

In  Nigeria,  peace  has  been  restored  and  its 
people  are  forging  a  new  and  hopeful  unity 
made  possible  in  large  part  by  the  deliberate 
and  often  difficult  restraint  exercised  by  the 
United  States.  A  policy  of  reserve  and  limited 
official  contact  with  the  white  minority  gov- 
ernments of  Southern  Africa  Impresses  upon 
the  leaders  of  those  states  that  the  outside 
world  cannot  condone  repression  based  on 
race. 

In  perhaps  his  most  courageous  initiative, 
the  President  has  achieved  startling  results 
In  his  campaign  to  revive  the  historic  ties 
between  the  American  and  Chinese  peoples. 

Through  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  and  other  arms  control  efforts,  Mr. 
Nixon  has  made  unprecedented  progress  to- 
ward a  new  foundation  of  mutual  security 
for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  nations. 

Merely  to  list  these  developments  is  to 
come  face  to  face  with  accomplishments  that 
would  literally  have  seemed  Incredible  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  Any  one  of  these  wel- 
come turns  In  American  policy  would  be 
counted  a  formidable  acoompllshment.  To 
see  them  aU,  clustered  together  in  so  brief 
a  period,  demands  that  we  take  a  fresh  ap- 
praisal of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership  in  foreign  affairs.  Should 
only  a  fraction  of  these  ventures  mature, 
Richard  Nixon  will  have  served  his  steward- 
ahip  for  America  very  well  indeed. 

Reflecting  on  these  hopeful  tendencies.  I 
am  struck  by  the  way  in  wliich  dlflerenoes 
over  detail  have  obscured  the  underlying 
consensus  on  which  these  actions  have  been 
grounded.  For  example,  as  a  strong  advocate 
of  a  larger  congressional  role  in  foreign  pot- 
Icy,  I  have  Joined  others  In  pressing  the 
President  to  move  more  rapidly  toward  dla- 
enga^ment  from  Vietnam  and  toward  a 
freeze  on  strategic  weapons  in  the  SALT  dis- 
cussions. I  will  not  dwell  on  these  disagree- 
ments here,  for  I  have  often  expressed  my 
conviction  that  we  should  move  more  vigor- 
ously on  one  or  another  diplomatic  front. 
Yet  one  must  acknowledge  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  President's  undertaking  across  the  en- 
tire range  of  U.S.  International  interests. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  In  fact  gauged  the  directions 
In  which  this  country  ought  to  be  moving 
and  he  has  forged  policies  to  fit  those  direc- 
tions. 

As  we  work  for  a  more  effective  legislative- 
executive  partnership,  I  believe  the  Congress 
must  face  up  to  the  twin  tasks  of  enhancing 
Its  own  role  and  of  reinforcing  the  Presi- 
dent's capacity  to  conduct  a  potent  foreign 
policy.  Too  often  relations  between  the 
branches  are  portrayed  entirely  as  a  matter 
of  relative  power  between  the  two.  In  truth, 
the  power  and  Infiuence  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive — and  therefore  of  the  country — 
are  both  strengthened  when  our  poUcy 
abroad  Is  based  on  full  deliberation  and  rea- 
soned agreement  between  the  two  branches. 
Thus,  It  does  not  serve  America's  Interest  if 
the  frictions  of  everyday  politics  cloud  the 
wide  measure  of  legislative  support  fCH-  the 
long-term  thrust  of  our  present  policies.  The 
counterpart  of  a  powerful  congressional  role 
in  foreign  policy  Is  a  heightened  congres- 
sional responsibility  to  make  clear  its  en- 
dorsement of  sensible  executive  Initiatives. 
In  short,  we  In  the  Congress  must  be 
Jealous  of  our  prerogatives — and  I  defer  to 
no  one  In  that  regard — but  not  so  Jealot]a 
that  we  frustrate  the  goal  of  oooimon  action 
for  the  common  good.  As  the  dlstlngtilshed 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  remarked,  our  purpose  should 
be  "reooncillatlon",  not  confrontation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive.  We  ssek 
to  rejuventate  congressional  participation  in 
foreign  policy  not  simply  for  reasons  of  the 
Institutional  balance  of  power,  but  because 
of  oxir  determination  to  improve  tb«  per- 
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formanc«  of  the  nnlt«d  StatM  In  world  af- 
fairs. And  that  larger  purpose  requires  that 
both  President  amd  Oongress  proceed  with 
a  oonstcuit  appreciation  o<  the  neceaslty  to 
harmonise  their  actions  on  foreign  policy. 

The  hlghwater  mark  of  modem  American 
diplomacy  came  a  generation  ago,  when  the 
two  political  parties — in  a  spirit  of  biparti- 
san devotion  to  the  national  Interest — 
achieved  a  cooperative  foreign  policy  which 
won  broad  support  I  believe  the  nlneteen- 
seventles  can  be  another  great  era  In  our 
diplomatic  history — but  this  will  require  a 
rebirth  of  mutual  respect  and  Intelligent  col- 
laboration In  our  political  system.  The  crux 
of  the  problem,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  revive  a 
healthy  relationship  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches. 

I  oiTer  these  remarks  as  a  preface  to  a  sim- 
ple conclusion:  President  Nixon's  remark- 
able record  in  foreign  policy  deserves  a 
greater  degree  of  confidence  than  It  has  yet 
received.  It  is  understandable  that  after 
many  years  of  growing  cleavage  and  declin- 
ing confidence  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  the  Legislature  tenders  its  ap- 
proval warily.  I  doubt  that  any  member  of 
the  Congress  will  again  be  wUllng  to  grant 
the  kind  of  carte  blanche  in  international 
relations  which  previous  Presidents  have  so 
readily  obtained.  I  certainly  wlU  not.  But  I 
do  believe  that  a  detaUed  and  falrmlnded 
appraisal  of  the  course  the  President  is  pur- 
suing ought  to  win  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country.  I  stand 
here  today  to  voice  my  personal  confidence 
in  the  program  which  the  President  has  un- 
dertaken to  protect  the  peace,  security  and 
well  being  of  the  United  States. 

In  doing  so  I  want  to  comment  specifically 
on  two  endeavors  which  I  consider  the  Pres- 
ident's most  vital  and  enlightened  under- 
takings, his  China  policy  and  his  attempts 
to  establish  arms  control  arrangements. 

I  well  recall  my  first  conversation  vrith  Mr. 
Nixon  concerning  the  grave  problems  of  our 
policy  toward  China.  It  occurred  during  the 
opening  swing  of  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign. Frankly.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised 
and  greatly  encouraged  to  discover  his  strong 
personal  commitment  to  a  fresh  approach  to 
China  policy.  I  was,  of  course,  pleased  to  learn 
that  we  shared  this  issue  as  a  central  con- 
cern and  that  there  was  a  large  area  of  agree- 
ment between  us  on  Its  general  aspects.  But 
far  more  Important.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  Mr.  Nixon's  conviction  that  America's  in- 
terest and  the  stabUlty  of  world  order  de- 
manded an  intensive  effort  to  bring  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  out  of  its  long-stand- 
ing Isolation.  In  my  mind,  Richard  Nixon 
clearly   had   his   priorities   straight. 

His  steady  and  constructive  guidance  of 
efforts  to  re-establish  contact  with  Peking 
confirms  that  he  Is  prepared  to  break  the 
mold  of  outworn  policy  and  reach  out  for  a 
healthier  and  more  productive  relationship 
Few  Issues  are  so  complicated,  so  loaded 
with  emotional  and  political  risks,  and  the 
President's  performance  has  been  nothing 
less  than  splendid.  Obviously,  the  outcome 
Is  uncertain  and  no  one  should  anticipate 
Instant  success,  but  the  President  has  re- 
moved all  doubt  of  his  dedication  to  a  Just 
restoration  of  relations  between  America  and 
China. 

If  one  Issue  surpasses  China  In  Its  long- 
range  Importance  to  peace  and  security,  it  is 
the  question  of  how  to  introduce  greater 
reason  and  restraint  in  controlling  the  deadly 
weapons  with  which  technology  has  afflicted 
mankind.  Seldom  has  so  much  been  done  and 
•o  little  apprecUted.  In  simple  truth.  Mr 
Nixon  has  done  more  than  any  President  in 
history  to  advance  the  cause  of  effective 
arms  control. 

He  has  carried  the  Non-proliferation  Treaty 
through  to  ratification. 

He  has  proposed  enlightened  new  treaty 
provisions  to  prohibit  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  ocean  floor. 


He  has  renounced  the  use  of  biological 
weapons  and  submitted  for  ratification  the 
Oeneva  Protocol  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare— an  agreement  proposed  by  the 
United  States  almost  half  a  century  ago  but, 
astonishingly  and  sadly,  not  yet  ratified  by 
it. 

He  has  ordered  a  phase-out  of  such  con- 
troversial chemicals  as  herbicides  in  South- 
east Asia. 

And,  most  significantly,  he  has  taken  steps 
toward  a  fundamental  revision  in  the  stra- 
tegic relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  nation  has  not  yet  fully  comprehended 
the  President's  landmark  decision  to  modify 
the  strategic  doctrine  on  which  the  United 
States  has  planned  its  forces  for  a  quarter 
century.  It  was  Richard  Nixon  who.  after 
long  being  a  leading  advocate  of  strategic 
superiority,  came  to  see  that  the  massive 
growth  of  Soviet  strategic  capabilities  made 
such  a  policy  both  futile  and  dangerous 
The  President's  reformulation  of  American 
strategy  to  emphasize  the  goal  of  nuclear 
"sufficiency" — rather  than  quantitative  su- 
periority— has  opened  the  door  toward  a 
major  breakthrough  In  stabilizing  the  stra- 
tegic balance,  curbing  the  arms  race,  and 
undergirding  a  lasting  peace. 

When  weighed  against  the  continuing 
buildup  of  Soviet  arms,  the  President's  stra- 
tegic decisions  have  shown  commendable 
restraint  and  a  profound  commitment  to 
successful  negotiations.  They  contrast  mark- 
edly with  what  now  appears  to  have  been  a 
drastic  over-reaction  on  our  part  as  we 
built  up  vast  strategic  forces  In  the  early 
and  mld-nlneteen  sixties.  Many  Informed 
experts  now  believe  that  buildup  delayed  the 
possibility  of  serious  arms  limitation  for  a 
decade  Strategic  parity  has  proved  to  be  the 
prerequisite  to  progress  in  arms  control. 
Recognizing  the  opportunity  to  promote 
through  diplomacy  the  security  we  have  been 
losing  through  the  arms  race.  President 
Nixon  has  acted  prudently  and  skillfully  to 
make  SALT  a  success. 

This  Is  not  to  sav  he  has  done  everything 
many  of  us  would  have  liked.  I  certainly 
wish  It  had  been  possible  to  obtain  a  general 
freeze  on  offensive  and  defensive  deploy- 
ments during  the  course  of  the  early  SALT 
talks.  I  believe  there  should  have  been  a  con- 
certed effort  to  obtain  a  mutual  suspension 
of  the  testing  and  deployment  of  multiple 
warhead  missiles.  My  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment on  these  Issues  will  fade  only  If. 
through  SALT  or  otherwise,  effective  re- 
straints are  established  over  the  potentially 
destabilizing  technologies  now  coming  into 
existence. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  sought  to 
reduce  these  hazards.  He  has  terminated 
U.S.  work  on  a  so-called  "hard  target  MIHV" 
capability,  making  clear  that  any  US.  de- 
ployment must  be  compatible  with  the 
strictly  deterrent  and  retaliatory  mission  of 
American  strategic  forces.  He  has  offered  to 
negotiate  a  mutual  ban  on  MIRV  systems. 
At  the  same  time,  the  President  was  wise 
enough  to  reorient  the  ABM  program  away 
from  a  possibly  provocative  area  defense  of 
the  entire  country  and  toward  a  relatively 
stabilizing  deployment  designed  to  protect 
our  land-based  retaliatory  forces  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  Senate's  decision  not  to  author- 
ize a  thin  area  defense  and  has  slowed  even 
the  authorized  deployment  around  the 
silos 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  mutual  de- 
terrence on  which  American  and  Soviet  se- 
curity depends  can  best  be  preserved  by 
avoiding  a  major  deployment  of  anti-balllstic 
missiles  by  either  country.  In  my  Judgment, 
mutual  security  would  best  be  reinforced 
by  a  "zero  level"  limit  on  the  two  countries' 
ABM  deployments,  coupled  with  decided  re- 
straint In  offensive  weapons,  especially  MIRV 
systems.  The  vital  goal,  however,  is  to  move 
from  the  competitive,  strategic  relationship 


In  which  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
trapped  in  a  more  cooperattue  strategic  en- 
vironment, in  which  the  two  superpowers 
recognize  their  overriding  common  Interest 
In  preventing  war.  That  transformation,  It 
seems  to  me,  is  the  fundamental  objective 
and  magnificent  pronUse  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  personally  would 
prefer  a  mutual  decision  to  deploy  no  ABM 
systems  and  to  dismantle  the  limited  sys- 
tems both  countries  have  begun.  I  do  not 
believe  the  United  States  should  deploy  a 
defense  around  Washington,  even  If  a  SALT 
agreement  were  to  provide  that  option,  n 
any  ABM  deployment  is  to  proceed.  I  believe 
It  should  emphasize  the  strictly  local,  hard- 
point  defense  of  our  missile  silos  which  Is 
now  being  developed  In  the  Hardslte  pro- 
gram, rather  than  the  Safeguard  system 
elements  which  are  of  limited  value  In  de- 
fending Mlnuteman.  As  such  knowledgeable 
critics  of  Safeguard  as  Hans  Bethe  and  Wolf- 
gang Panofsky  have  stressed,  a  properly  de- 
signed hardpolnt  defense  of  our  land-based 
missiles  is  feasible  and  could  add  a  helpful 
measure  of  stability  If  the  threat  against 
our  deterrent  should  continue  to  grow. 

For  this  reason  I  have  urged  that  ths 
Senate  authorize  the  use  of  Safeguard  funds 
to  accelerate  work  on  Hardslte  technology, 
for  use  In  the  unhappy  event  that  further 
deployment  proves  necessary.  If  SALT  Is  not 
successful  In  limiting  the  threat,  a  Hardslte 
deployment  could  well  win  the  support  of 
both  opponents  and  proix>nents  of  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

All  of  these  considerations,  and  especially 
the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  lean- 
ing what  kind  of  mutual  strategic  arms 
limitation  may  be  possible  through  SALT, 
persuade  me  that  the  Senate  should  give  the 
President  as  much  support  as  possible  at  this 
crucial  Juncture.  While  I  certainly  reserve 
my  right  to  oppose  any  major  expansion  of 
ABM  deployment,  I  am  confident  that  no 
such  issue  Is  presented  by  this  year's 
authorization. 

To  meet  the  President's  objectives,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  constructive  and  responsible  pro- 
gram, which  provides  for  a  limited  ABM 
deployment  to  defend  our  Mlnuteman.  The 
Committee  has  authorized  continued  de- 
ployment at  the  two  sites  approved  in  1969 
and  continued  preparation  for  possible  de- 
ployment at  the  two  sites  authorized  last 
year  This  retains  the  focus  on  the  exclusive 
mission  of  protecting  our  retaliatory  forces 
and  maintains  the  extremely  gradual  pace 
of  the  program.  Indeed,  the  Conunlttee  has 
adopted  a  compromise  nearly  identical  to  the 
bipartisan  proposal  which  Senator  Mclntyre 
Joined  me  in  offering  in  1970. 

Particularly  In  view  of  the  delicate  diplo- 
macy now  underway.  I  do  not  believe  It  would 
be  helpful  for  the  Senate  to  resurrect  last 
year's  controversy  over  the  sites  which  have 
been  funded  or  to  engage  in  a  dispropor- 
tionate dispute  over  preliminary  work  on  the 
third  and  fourth  possible  sites.  Accordingly, 
I  will  not  support  or  participate  In  extended 
debate  on  the  ABM  this  year 

We  have  now  reached  the  stage  where 
limitations  on  offensive  and  defensive  weap- 
ons can  best  be  settled  on  a  mutual  basis 
In  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks.  The 
prognosis  for  SALT  is  more  hopeful  than  for 
any  strategic  arms  control  talks  we  and  the 
Soviets  have  ever  conducted.  The  Joint  com- 
munique of  May  20th.  in  which  both  Moscow 
and  Washington  declared  their  purpose  to  be 
an  agreement  in  the  immediate  future, 
heralds  decisive  discussions  in  the  next  Ave 
months.  For  these  few  months  I  will  observe 
a  personal  moratorium  on  the  ABM  Issue. 

Reviewing  this  promising  record.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  President  is  pur- 
suing a  sensible  and  mutually  beneficial  ar- 
rangement to  preclude  the  necessity  for  fur- 
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ther  Increases  in  offensive  and  defensive 
weaponry.  If  one  looks  beyond  the  rhetoric 
and  confusions  of  politics,  the  President  has 
demonstrated  his  good  faith  and  competence 
in  openmg  an  era  of  negotiations.  In  his 
quest  for  a  generation  of  peace,  President 
Nixon's  foreign  policy  entitles  him  to  the 
thrust  and  support  of  every  American.  He 
has  mine. 


GEORGE  BALL  SUBMITS  STATE- 
MENT TOTIIE  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  is  holding 
hearings  on  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic policies.  One  person  we  had  in- 
vited to  testify  was  the  Honorable 
George  Ball  who  served  with  such  dis- 
tinction as  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
1961  to  1966,  and  who  played  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  major  trade  negotia- 
tions which  took  place  during  that  pe- 
riod. Unfortunately,  Mr.  Ball  was  not 
able  to  appear  in  person  before  the  com- 
mittee due  to  other  obligations  which  re- 
quired him  to  be  out  of  the  country  for 
an  extended  period  of  time.  However, 
Mr.  Ball  has  submitted  a  written  state- 
ment to  the  committee.  This  statement 
contains  so  many  important  Insights 
with  respect  to  the  international  aspects 
of  the  President's  new  policies  that  I  feel 
it  should  receive  widespread  attention. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ball's 
statement  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  central  point  Mr.  Ball  makes  in 
his  statement  is  that  the  longer  the  tem- 
porary protectionist  elements  of  the 
President's  new  international  economic 
program  remain  in  effect — the  10-per- 
cent import  surcharge  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  investment  tax  credit  exclu- 
sively to  U.S.  produced  capital  goods — 
the  more  difficulty  we  will  have  in  re- 
solving mutual  economic  problems  with 
our  industrial  trading  partners,  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  likelihood  that  the 
President's  program  will  fail  to  achieve 
its  objectives.  If  these  protectionist  fea- 
tures become  permanent.  Mr.  Ball  as- 
serts, the  international  segment  of  the 
President's  program  will  have  failed.  The 
economic  health  of  both  the  United 
States  and  all  of  our  trading  partners 
will  have  been  impaired.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Ball  emphasizes,  we  should  not  confuse 
the  announcement  of  the  program  with 
actual  achievement  of  its  objectives. 
These  objectives  are  far  from  secure. 

The  United  States  should  not  approach 
the  forthcoming  negotiations  to  resolve 
the  international  economic  crisis  with 
an  attitude  of  innocent  blamelessness. 
Ball  asserts.  The  EEC  estimates  that 
after  the  Kennedy  round,  the  average 
tariff  level  in  the  United  States  wUl  be 
approximately  13  percent  as  contrasted 
with  7  percent  for  the  Common  Market. 
Similar  data  compiled  by  our  Govern- 
ment indicate  that  the  two  average  tariff 
levels  will  be  virtually  identical  at 
slightly  over  8  percent.  The  United  States 
maintains  Import  quotas  on  approxi- 
mately 67  product  categories  accoimting 
for  almost  17  percent  of  our  total  indus- 
trial   imports.    The   Europeans   impose 


quotas  on  65  similar  items,  but  which  in- 
clude only  4  percent  of  their  external 
industrial  purchases. 

Ball  attacks  four  illusions  that  the 
United  States  should  eschew  if  we  are  to 
successfully  achieve  our  desired  goals 
in  the  current  negotiations.  We  should 
not  expect  that  the  determination  of 
new  exchange  rate  parities  can  either, 
one,  be  left  to  market  forces  alone  or,  two, 
be  made  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
other  industrial  countries.  Monetary  au- 
thorities have  no  stomach  for  a  perma- 
nent float,  and  the  United  States,  aside 
from  defending  our  own  interests,  is  the 
only  nation  that  can  exert  decisive 
leadership  in  establishing  a  sound  inter- 
national monetary  system. 

Third,  Ball  argues  that  time  is  not  on 
our  side,  but  instead  we  must  seek  to 
bring  about  a  mutually  acceptable  set  of 
exchange  rate  adjustments  within  a 
month  or  6  weeks.  The  surcharge  sub- 
stitutes for  exchange  rate  changes  that 
are  necessary  to  stimulate  U.S.  merchan- 
dise exports,  to  achieve  an  improved 
balance  in  purchases  and  sales  of  serv- 
ices, and  to  regulate  flows  of  long-term 
capital.  The  longer  the  surcharge  stays 
in  effect,  the  more  UJS.  industries  will  be- 
come dependent  upon  it,  and  the  stronger 
the  lobby  for  its  retention  will  grow. 

Fourth,  Ball  maintains  it  is  an  illusion 
to  think  the  United  States  can  gain  an 
entire  shopping  list  of  concessions  from 
foreigners  in  return  for  the  elimination 
of  the  surcharge.  By  requesting  too  much, 
we  may  obtain  nothing.  Rather  the 
United  States  .'^hould  focus  upon  the 
achievement  of  the  exchange  rate 
changes  that  are  the  primary  goal  of  the 
surcharge. 

In  attempting  to  achieve  a  happy 
mutual  resolution  to  the  international 
economic  problems  the  United  States 
still  faces.  Ball  suggests,  we  should  not 
bargain  bilaterally  with  Japan,  but  in- 
clude the  European  nations  in  a  multi- 
lateral accommodation  to  Japan's  grow- 
ing economic  strength.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  should  weigh  the  conces- 
sions it  can  make  to  help  achieve  a  solu- 
tion, since  our  international  economic 
difficulties  are  substantially  the  result  of 
our  own  inflationary  excesses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   or   the    Honorable    George    W 

Ball.  Senior  Managing  Director.  Lehman 

Brothers.  Incorporated,  Submitted  to  the 

Joint  Economic  Committee.  U.S.  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C,  Sept.  9,  1971 

I  regret  that,  due  to  professional  obliga- 
tions overseas,  I  have  been  unable  to  accept 
the  Committee's  invitation  to  appear  before 
It  In  connection  with  the  international  as- 
pects of  the  President's  new  economic  meas- 
ures. I  thank  the  Committee  for  Its  invita- 
tion. 

The  comments  offered  in  this  statement  are 
based  on  my  experience  as  Under  Secretary 
of  Slate  and  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  the  Balance  of  Payments  for 
almost  six  years,  from  1961  to  1966.  They  are 
addressed  to  the  only  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  program  on  which  I  feel 
competent  to  offer  advice — our  forthcoming 
negotiations  with  the  other  members  of  the 
international  trading  and  financial  com- 
munity. 


The  principal  measures  that  will  play  a  role 
in  those  negotiations  are  three ; 

First,  the  decision  to  "shut  the  gold  win- 
dow," or.  In  other  words,  our  refusal  any 
longer  to  sell  gold  from  our  reserves  at  935 
an  ounce; 

Second,  the  imposition  of  a  ten  percent 
Impwrt  stircharge;  and  Third,  the  proposal 
to  enact  an  Investment  tax  credit  limited  to 
Investments  In  American-made  equipment. 

Since  the  latt  r  two  measures  are  protec- 
tionist devices  that  violate  the  spirit,  If  not 
the  letter,  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  which  we  have  long  sup- 
ported, they  cannot  be  Justified  as  permanent 
features  of  American  poUcy  but  only  as  tac- 
tical Instruments  designed  to  Improve  our 
bargaining  leverage  In  seeking  to  achieve  a 
realignment  of  the  parities  of  major  cur- 
rencies sufficiently  far-reaching  to  restore 
our  balance  of  payments  to  equilibrium. 
They  will  prove  useful,  in  other  words,  only 
if  they  can  be  traded  away  for  a  substantial 
quid  pro  quo.  If  this  should  not  prove  feasible 
and  they  should  become  permanent — or  even 
if  it  proves  necessary  to  maintain  them  for 
a  protracted  period — the  International  seg- 
ment of  the  F*resident's  program  will  have 
failed.  In  that  event,  no^  only  the  economic 
health  of  the  United  States  but  the  environ- 
ment for  healthy  world  trade  will  be  In 
worse  condition  than  before, 
n 
I  underline  this  point  because,  in  the 
transient  euphoria  that  has  foUowed  the 
President's  announcement,  there  has  been 
an  understandable  tendency  to  confuse  the 
announcement  of  the  program  with  the  at- 
tainment of  its  objectives — as  though  the 
President's  actions  by  themselves  had 
brought  a  solution  to  our  International  com- 
mercial and  monetary  difficulties,  rather  than 
merely  providing  the  occasion  and  the  tac- 
tical Instruments  for  the  development  of  a 
solution.  Such  euphoria  is  to  be  deplored, 
since  It  could  lead  to  ill-conceived  action — 
or  inaction — particularly  If  we  approach  the 
problem  of  sorting  out  the  parities  of  major 
world  currencies  in  a  mood  of  outraged  in- 
nocence. For  It  seems  fashionable  In  some 
quarters  to  espouse  the  self-pltylng  thesis 
that,  because  of  the  Ineptitude  and  flatulence 
of  our  negotiators,  we  have  been  consistently 
taken  advantage  of  by  other  less  generous 
and  Idealistic  governments;  thus  we  now 
have  every  right  to  Insist  that  our  trading 
partners  solve  our  problems  for  us. 

Not  only  is  this  a  foolishly  wrong-headed 
attitude,  but  If  we  should  let  It  guide  our 
actions  during  the  forthcoming  negotiations, 
we  could  do  enormous  harm  to  the  whole 
mechanism  of  International  cooperation, 
while  falling  to  achieve  our  objectives, 
m 
By  and  large,  in  our  trade  negotiations 
with  our  major  Europ>ean  trading  partners, 
what  has  emerged  from  the  Kennedy  Round 
8md  other  negotiations  has  represented  a 
fair  give  and  take.  I  think  It  significant,  for 
example,  that,  though  many  American  busi- 
nessmen complain  bitterly  that  the  Euro- 
peans got  far  the  better  of  the  bargain,  I 
have  heard  fully  as  many  complaints  from 
Eurof>ean  businessmen  that  Europe  gave  more 
that  It  got  in  return.  A  recent  study  by  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Economic  Commumty  asserts,  for  example, 
that  after  the  Kennedy  Round  the  average 
import  duty  In  *he  United  States  was  12.8 
percent  as  against  7  percent  for  the  Com- 
mon Market:  while  our  own  Government 
statistics  show  that  with  the  completion  of 
the  Kennedy  Round  our  average  tariff  on 
industrial  products  will  be  8.3  percent  against 
8.4  percent  for  the  Common  Market.  Such 
reciprocal  discontent  Is,  I  would  suggest,  a 
good  test  of  a  fair  negotiation. 
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That  we  still  have  some  matters  to  com- 
plain about  concerning  our  European  part- 
ners Is.  of  course,  true — particularly  the 
protectionist  aspects  of  the  EEC's  Common 
Agricultural  PoUcy,  the  Common  Market's 
aaeoclatlon  arrangements  with  certain  na- 
tions In  Africa  and  on  the  Mediterranean 
littoral,  and  the  border  taxes  aaaoclated 
with  the  fiscal  system  of  valued-added  taxes. 

But  the  United  States  Is  far  from  Innocent. 
While  we  have  more  low  tariffs  than  the 
Common  Market,  we  also  have  more  high 
tariffs.  Though  we  Impose  Import  quotas  on 
something  like  67  Industrial  product  cate- 
gories. Including  such  major  items  as  steel 
and  oil.  while  the  Europeans  maintain  quotas 
on  65  such  Items,  our  quotas  cover  almost 
17  percent  of  our  total  industrial  Imports, 
as  against  only  4  percent  for  the  Common 
Market. 

Statistics  such  as  these  are.  of  course. 
subject  to  almost  Infinite  InterpretaUon  and 
manipulation,  and  I  am  certainly  not  sug- 
gesting that  our  record  for  Uberallam  la  worse 
than  that  of  our  European  trading  partners, 
merely  that  It  la  not  so  conspicuously  bet- 
ter that  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  self- 
rtghteousness.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  still 
maintain  the  so-called  American  Selling 
Price  m  computing  the  tariffs  on  certain 
Important  chemicals,  even  though  that  rep- 
resents protectionism  In  Its  most  extreme 
form.  Nor  should  we  fall  to  note  that  the 
surplus  In  our  merchandise  balance  with 
the  European  Economic  Community  Ln- 
crettsed  last  year— which  suggests  that  we 
are  far  from  being  shut  out  of  European 
markets.  In  fact,  the  deterioration  of  oxu- 
world-Wide  balance  of  trade,  both  visible 
and  Invisible,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
adverse  developmenta  in  our  bilateral  trad- 
ing accounts  with  Japan  and  Canada,  both  of 
which    deserve    special    attention. 

IV 

What  should  be  cle»r  beyond  doubt  is  that 
we  are  entrapped  In  our  present  unhappy 
predicament  not  half  so  much  because  of  the 
trading  and  financial  policies  of  other  na- 
tions, but  because,  for  a  number  of  years 
we  have  faUed  to  check  powerful  inflationary 
forces  Intensified  by— but  by  no  means  alto- 
gether caused  by— an  oversea*  war  The  re- 
sult of  thU  inflation  has  been  to  over-price 
many  of  our  goods  thus  making  them  non- 
competitive in  world  markeu.  Thus  our  pres- 
ent predlcament^-and  let  us  be  quite  honest 
with  ourselves— la  nobody's  fault  but  our 
own  and  the  world  knows  It. 

What  la  clearly  Indispensable.  U  we  are  to 
regain  a  healthy  economic  poeture.  Is  that 
after  the  present  temporary  freeze,  we  adopt 
»nd  enforce  measures  that  wUl  effectively 
stop  the  inflation:  otherwise,  the  President's 

f^^F*^  V^  *^^*  "^^  •"  exercise  in  fu- 
tUlty.  In  fact.  It  will  have  done  more  harm 
th*a  good,  since  it  will  have  disrupted  world 
ra^de    and    finance    without    compenaaUng 

V 

But  let  us  assume  that  we  do  find  a  long- 
run  solution  to  the  excessive  inflation  of  the 
P«t  few  yean.  How  shall  we  go  about  achiev- 
ing the  correction  of  thoee  Imbalances  that 
now  mark  our  present  unhappy  position  in 
the  world  economy? 

The  first  priority,  it  seems  to  me.  U  f or  u« 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  Uluslons  that  have 
clouded  the  public  discussion  of  the  problem 
during  theM  pMt  few  yeasty  days 

The  ;Ir»f  iUution  U  that  the  determlnaUon 
^n«r  parities  can  be  left  to  market  forces 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  suggest 
that  any  of  the  major  natloos  whoae  cur- 
rencies are  out  of  line  with  real  values  have 
th«  sIlchtMt  intention  of  letting  those  cur- 
reocJes  flxwt  freely.  Not  only  U  it  against  the 
rrtlflon  of  a  c«ntral  banker  to  refrain  from 
IntervenUon  when  he  eees  hU  national  cur- 
rency moving  in  a  direction  of  substaatU' 
disadvantage  but  the  operation  of  the  impoft 
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surcharge  and  the  vast  supply  of  available 
short-term  money  give  present  market  forces 
an  Inevitable  bias.  If.  then,  we  adopt  a  pas- 
sive poetxire  while  waiting  for  the  market  to 
define  what  adjustments  are  needed,  we  will 
cruelly  deceive  ourselves. 

A  second  illusion,  equally  dangerous,  is 
that,  once  having  stopped  the  engine  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  system  by  halting  gold  con- 
vertlbUity  and  seriously  undercutting  the 
OATT  by  iwUaterally  blocking  access  to  the 
United  States  market,  we  can  expect  the 
other  major  trading  nations  on  their  own  to 
develop  new  solutions.  For  a  long  while  we 
have  been  preaching  the  doctrine  that  one 
nation's  surplus  Is  another  nation's  deficit 
and  that  surplus  countries  have  as  much  of 
a  responsibility  as  deficit  countries  for  main- 
taining equilibrium  vrithln  reasonable  limits 
Now  we  seem  to  be  saying  that,  so  far  as 
the  United  States'  deficit  Is  concerned,  we 
are  passing  the  whole  burden  to  the  surplus 
countries  to  devise  a  solution  through  an 
upward  valuation  of  their  currencies,  regard- 
leas  of  the  deflationary  consequences  for  their 
own  domestic  economies. 

Such  a  position.  It  seems  to  me.  ignores 
all  the  leasons  of  past  experience.  During  the 
entire  port-war  period  the  United  States  has 
led  In  every  constructive  monetary  and  trade 
move  (other  than  regional  Initiatives)  that 
were  directed  at  the  Improvement  of  the 
world's  financial  and  trading  systems.  We 
have  done  so  not  merely  out  of  the  goodness 
of  our  heart — although  our  record,  on  the 
whrte.  is  highly  creditable — but  because  we 
commanded  economic  power  equivalent  to 
the  oombtned  power  of  four  or  five  smaller 
nations — and.  as  a  single  nation,  we  were 
capable  of  Incisive  action. 

In  this  regard  our  country  Is  unique— 
and  we  dare  not  forget  It.  Though  within 
the  past  few  years  Europe  has  made  grati- 
fying progress  toward  economic  Integration, 
the  nations  of  the  European  Community  are 
still  far  from  having  achieved  anything  re- 
sembling umty  of  decision  and  action  Thus 
even  now  we  are  once  more  witnessing  tne 
familiar  spectacle  of  the  Community  in- 
ternally divided  because  of  French  insistence 
on  Its  own  doctrinal  prejudices. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  is  clear- 
ly no  single  entity  other  than  the  United 
States  that  ccn  command  the  authority  to 
design  and  successfully  promote  a  construc- 
tive initiative  to  realign  currency  parities. 
Yet.  unhappily,  that  does  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  that,  if  we  fail  to  pursue  an  ac- 
tive diplomacy  but  permit  the  present  stale- 
mate to  continue  for  a  matter  of  months, 
one  or  more  nations  may  be  tempted  to  set 
In  train  a  chain  reaction  of  competitive 
protectionism,  not  necessarily  as  explicit  re- 
taliation for  our  actions  but  still  using  the 
American  Import  surcharge  as  an  excuse. 

Not  only  does  the  situation  require  active 
American  diplomacy,  but  that  diplomacy 
must  be  directed  with  a  sense  of  urgency. 
What  we  must  seek  to  bring  about  Is  an  ade- 
quate program  of  currency  readjustments 
within  not  more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks 
from  now.  For  the  third  illusion  that  we 
must  rigorously  put  aside  is  the  assumption 
that  time  is  somehow  on  our  side  and  that 
If  we  only  maintain  our  protectionist  meas- 
ures and  wait  long  enough,  our  bargaining 
leverage  will  be  enhanced. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth  Rather 
than  increasing  in  potency,  our  protection- 
ist measures  are  a  wasting  asset  Already 
there  are  reports  that  Japanese  Industry — 
cooperating,  as  It  invariably  does,  with  the 
government — Is  making  plans  to  adjust  Its 
operations  to  the  ten  percent  surcharge. 
That  surcharge.  It  Is  argued,  may  not.  after 
all.  prove  a  bad  thing.  It  may  provide  the 
necessary  Impetus  to  long  overdue  rational- 
ization. It  could  well  lead  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  investment  in  higher  technology  sec- 
tors, leaving  labor-intensive   production   to 


lower-cost  Asian  countries.  Meanwhile,  the 
government  Is  reported  to  be  planning  mas- 
sive public  works  Investment  In  a  much 
needed  Improvement  In  the  Infrastructure 
while,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  the 
momentum  of  Industrial  activity. 

Once  these  Internal  adjustments  are 
achieved.  Japanese  Indiutry  Is  likely  to 
emerge  more  competitive  than  ever.  To  be 
sure.  Japanese  protectionist  elements  will 
almost  certainly  use  the  American  surcharge 
to  Justify  further  delay  in  liberalizing  trade 
and  investment,  while  American  companies 
trying  to  do  business  in  Japan  may  well 
encounter  even  more  formidable  obstacles. 
But.  as  a  bargaining  counter,  the  surcharge 
will   have  lost  much  of  Its  jHDtency. 

Nor  Is  that  all.  for  the  longer  the  sur- 
charge and  the  "buy  American"  features  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit  remain  in  effect, 
the  more  American  industry  will  come  to  de- 
pend on  them.  Thus,  vested  Interests  will  be 
built  up  In  the  maintenance  of  these  two 
protectionist  devices,  a  healthy  process  of 
rationalization  will  be  slowed  down,  and 
Increased  productivity  will  become  less  es- 
sential for  meeting  competition.  The  re- 
sult; new  distortions  and  new  rigidities  on 
both  sides. 

VI 

Before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  line 
of  strategy.  It  Is  essential  that  we  carefully 
appraise  the  strength  of  the  weapons  In  our 
hands.  Here  again,  the  euphoria  of  the  past 
few  days,  we  have  shown  a  dangerous  tend- 
ency to  exaggerate  the  bargaining  value  of 
the  Import  surcharge. 

Though  our  ten  percent  Import  surcharge 
will  adversely  affect  certain  sectors  of  Japa- 
nese trade  (roughly  thirty  percent  of  Ja- 
pan's total  merchandise  exports) ,  the  result- 
ant disadvantage  would  still  be  ten  less  than 
a  ten  percent  revaluation  of  the  yen.  since 
the  surcharge  would  affect  only  visible  trade 
with  the  United  States,  while  an  upward 
revision  of  the  yen's  parity  would  make 
both  Japanese  goods  and  services  less  com- 
petitive In  every  market  of  the  world. 

Yet  what  we  are  seeking  Is  not  a  ten 
percent  revaluation  but  something  substan- 
tially more  than  that  Most  recent  specula- 
tion has  ranged  around  fifteen  percent,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  an  Impossible  objective, 
provided  we  pursue  a  skillful  diplomacy,  as 
I  shall  suggest  in  a  moment.  But  there  has 
also  been  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  about 
demanding  trade  concessions  at  the  same 
time,  not  only  from  Japan  but  from  other 
countries. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  West 
Germany,  where  our  surcharge  affects  only 
nine  percent  of  the  Federal  Republic's  ex- 
ports; yet  what  we  are  apparently  seeking  Is 
something  approaching  a  fourteen  percent 
revaluation  of  the  Deutsch  Mark  that  would 
affect  all  West  Oerman  trade  throughout  the 
non-Communist  world. 

vn 

This  brings  me  to  the  fourth  and  final 
illusion  which  we  should  quickly  discard— 
the  Illusion  that  we  can  successfully  employ 
our  protectionist  bargaining  counters  to  buy 
a  whole  shopping  list  of  concessions  from  our 
trading  partners  not  only  in  the  form  of 
currency  readjustments  but  also  In  the  area 
of  commercial  policy  and  even  defense.  Such 
an  illusion  is  dangerous  because  it  can  lead 
to  over-trading,  bogging  down  negotiations 
in  an  endless  and  angry  wrangle  and  ulti- 
mately causing  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
whole  system  of  international  cooperation 
which  we  have  so  painfully  built  up  since 
the  war. 

For  not  only  is  the  Import  surcharge  a 
limited  Instrument;  It  Is  a  blunt  instrument. 
Though  we  must  necessarily  regard  the  prin- 
cipal target  In  the  forthcoming  negotiations 
as  Japan  and  its  undervalued  currency,  the 
surcharge  actually  affects  a  far  larger  per- 
centage of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  such 
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Innocent  third  nations  as  Mexico  or  KanSk — 
whose  currencies  are  not  undervalued — than 
it  does  of  Japan. 

Since  we  dare  not  make  exceptions  to  the 
general  application  of  the  surcharge  without 
doing  violence  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  that  underpins  our 
whole  system  of  commercial  policy,  we  must 
recognize  the  Inadvertent  damage  we  will 
cause  it  we  leave  the  surcharge  in  effect  too 
long  In  an  effort  to  extract  trade  concessions 
from  a  mere  handful  of  countries  we  regard 
as  pursuing  unfair  trade  practices. 

Nor,  because  It  is  unfocused,  is  the  sur- 
charge likely  to  be  effective  outside  the 
narrow  area  of  currency  readjustments.  To 
be  sure,  we  have  a  continuing  argument  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  to  the 
balance  of  payments  effects  (probably  about 
$900  million  net  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
our  troc^js  in  Europe) .  But  It  would  be  whcdly 
Impracticable  to  try  to  maintain  a  surcharge 
against  the  whole  world's  commerce  simply 
to  bludgeon  the  Germans  Into  more  favorable 
offset  arrangements. 

I  strongly  feel,  therefore,  that  any  attempt 
to  settle  too  many  looee  ends  and  to  bargain 
for  concessions  outside  the  area  of  parity 
realignments  Is  likely  to  lead  to  total  frustra- 
tion. Though  we  should  use  every  means  at 
our  command  to  correct  the  present  pay- 
ments imbalances,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  try  to  achieve  too  much  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  present  negotiation, 
vm 

We  will  do  well  if  we  obtain  a  significant 
revaluation  of  the  yen  and  some  lesser  re- 
adjustments of  other  major  currencies.  But 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  Japanese  will  re- 
quire a  drastic  revision  of  the  tactics  we 
have  60  far  been  pursuing. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  major  mistake  we 
have  so  far  made  In  dealing  with  the  Jap- 
anese Government  Is  to  try  to  resolve  our 
problems  In  a  bilateral  setting.  Among  all 
the  nations  In  the  International  trading  com- 
munity Japan  is  sui  generis.  It  has  been 
only  a  hundred  years  since  It  experienced  the 
Meljl  Restoration,  which  released  it  from  the 
inward-looking  feudalism  that  had  Insulated 
the  Japanese  people  for  three  hundred  years. 
To  regard  Japan  today  as  simply  another 
capitalistic  country  roughly  in  our  own  pat- 
tern is  to  misconceive  the  structure  and 
history  of  the  coxintry.  Not  only  the  Japanese 
people,  but  the  great  Japanese  corporate  en- 
terprises regard  themselves  as  Instruments 
dedicated  to  a  common  national  purpose-  in 
fact,  many  of  the  decisions  of  Japanese  in- 
dustry in  approaching  foreign  markets  are 
made  not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  corporate  profit  and  loss  statement  as 
from  the  relevance  of  that  market  to  the 
national  objectives  of  Japan. 

But  If  Japan  differs  In  structure  and  out- 
look from  the  United  States,  It  differs  equally 
tTom  the  other  major  trading  nations  of  the 
West.  To  bring  Japan,  with  Its  special  Insti- 
tutlons.  Its  unique  structure  of  state-industry 
relations,  and  its  distinct  habits  of  thought 
Into  a  world  financial  and  trading  system 
designed  largely  in  response  to  the  Institu- 
tions, structure  and  attitudes  of  the  West 
is  a  task  requiring  both  firmness  and  sensi- 
tivity. Clearly,  it  Is  not  a  task  that  the  United 
States  should  tackle  by  itself.  If  we  continue 
trying  to  achieve  it  by  our  own  efforts- 
through  the  use  of  instrumenu  of  coercion 
such  as  those  now  Included  in  the  President's 
Program— we  will  suffer  the  full  onus  of 
abrasive  relations  with  Japan,  while  at  the 
same  time  angering  and  alienating  our  West- 
ern trading  partners  by  deflecting  Japanese 
exports  from  our  market  to  theirs. 

What  we  should  Instead  seek  to  do  Is 
quickly  to  bring  our  Western  allies  to  under- 
stand that  they  have  a  common  Interest  with 
us  in  resolving  the  special  Japanese  prob- 
lem. That  point  is  reasonably  well  -mderstood 
in  Industrial  circles  In  BrIUIn,  b  .t,  unhap- 
pily. I  find  very  little  understanding  of  It  on 


the  Continent,  and  It  will  take  Intensive 
education  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  as 
well  as  American  Industry  to  persuade  the 
Europeans  that  this  la  an  urgent  task  requir- 
ing the  closest  transatlantic  cooperation. 

IX 

Finally,  what  Is  \ugently  needed  Is  to  re- 
inject Into  present  negotiation  that  spirit  of 
mutual  give  and  take  that  has,  in  the  past, 
marked  all  successful  efforts  to  solve  our 
trade  and  monetary  problems.  This  will  re- 
quire intense  activity  and  quiet  leadership 
on  our  side  and  serious  concentration  on  cor- 
recting the  Impression  that  America  plans  to 
employ  no  Instmment  of  persuasion  more 
subtle  than  a  baseball  bat.  It  will  mean  assid- 
uously developing  with  the  Group  of  Ten 
those  common  poaltlona  that  can  be  trans- 
lated Into  effective  pressure  on  those  mem- 
ber nations  whose  currencies  are  furthest  out 
of  line.  Quite  likely  It  would  be  useful  to 
encourage  the  staff  of  the  IMF,  and  particu- 
larly its  very  able  director,  M.  Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer,  to  put  forward  concrete  proposals 
for  revised  parities.  After  all,  the  IMF  is  the 
only  impartial  agency  that  commands  the 
respect  of  all  the  members,  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment, its  life  and  usefulness  are  in  serious 
Jeopardy. 

Nor  would  I  rule  out  the  need — at  an  ap- 
propriate point  and  In  a  spirit  of  mutual 
concession — for  the  United  States  to  offer  to 
take  some  action  having  the  equivalent  effect 
of  a  modest  increase  In  the  gold  price,  al- 
though I  would  personally  like  to  assure  the 
demonetization  of  gold.  At  best,  I  would  see 
gold  only  as  a  numeraire.  We  should  not  think 
of  restoring  gold  convertibility.  But,  although 
I  have  no  competence  at  all  as  a  technician,  I 
would  think  It  possible  to  advance  some 
American  contribution  to  the  achievement  of 
new  currency  relationships  by  restating  the 
value  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights  In  re- 
lation to  the  dollar. 

Yet,  if  we  are  ever  to  return  to  a  system 
of  fixed  parities  (hopefully  with  some  widen- 
ing of  the  bands  to  provide  Increased  flexi- 
bility) ,  we  must  hurry,  since  I  think  it  likely 
that  If  matters  remain  iinresolved  over  many 
weeks,  nations  may  discover  that  controlled 
floating  Is  not  all  that  painful.  I  recognize 
that  some  expetta  would  regard  such  a  state 
of  affairs  as  attractive,  but  I  can  see  many 
reasons  why  It  would  be  hazardous  to  experi- 
ment with  floating  rates  In  the  present  wide- 
spread manner,  and  I  hope  we  will  not  let 
things  come  to   that   result   by   default. 


XEROX  CORP.,  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
SOCIAL  WELFARE  PROJECTS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  corporate  constituents,  Xerox  Corp., 
of  Stamford,  Conn.,  announced  late  last 
week  a  new  and  exciting  program  where- 
by employees  will  be  given  time  off  to  in- 
dividually contribute  to  social  welfare 
projects. 

I  think  that  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  aware  of  this  unique  program 
In  which  Xerox  will  grant  company  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States  up  to  a  year's 
leave  at  full  pay  to  pursue  self-selected 
projects  that  may  "put  something  back 
into  society." 

Mr.  C.  Peter  McColough.  Xerox  presi- 
dent and  a  resident  of  Greenwich,  points 
out  that — 

Xerox  has  always  felt  a  deep  responsibility 
to  help  solve  significant  social  problems  and 
has  supported  a  wide  range  of  activities 
dealing  with  those  problems  and  will  keep 
at  it. 

However,  he  said  that  while  financial 
support  will  help,  often  the  critical  lack 
is  people  of  talent,  dedication,  imagina- 
tion and  competence.  Mr.  McColough 
also  said : 


People  like  that  are  a  treasured  resource: 
they  are  mvaluable  to  Xerox  for  the  same 
reasons  they  are  so  urgently  needed  In  areas 
of  social  concern.  In  an  effort  to  put  some- 
thing back  Into  society,  we  are  giving  the 
most  Important  asset  we  have — the  time  of 
our  people. 

He  highlighted  the  program  thus: 

Employees  whose  projects  are  chosen 
will  be  guaranteed  the  same  or  equal  jobs 
with  the  same  pay,  responsibility,  status 
and  opportunity  for  advancement  upon 
return  to  Xerox. 

Applicants  may  be  hourly  production- 
line  workers,  salesmen,  engineers,  execu- 
tives or  anyone  who  has  worked  for 
Xerox  for  at  least  3  years. 

An  applicant  may  propose  almost  any 
kind  of  social  service  in  almost  any  loca- 
tion sponsored  by  a  public  or  private, 
nonprofit,  legitimate,  existing  organiza- 
tion which  will  accept  the  offered  par- 
ticipation. It  need  have  no  connection 
v;rith  his  job  or  the  skills  he  uses  at  Xerox. 

The  length  of  social  service  leaves  may 
vary,  but  a  total  of  240  man-months  a 
year  are  provided  for  in  the  program 
scheduled  to  begin  next  January.  If  each 
of  those  selected  were  granted  a  year's 
leave,  20  people  could  participate.  If  each 
required  only  6  months  off,  40  could  be 
chosen. 

A  seven-member  employee  evaluation 
committee — a  representative  cross-sec- 
tion of  Xerox  people — will  select  those 
to  be  granted  leaves. 

In  broad  brush,  that  Is  the  Xerox 
"Social  Service  Leave  Program."  I  hope 
that  many,  many  Members  of  Congress 
will  suggest  that  their  corporate  con- 
stituents "copy  Xerox." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  observations  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Colough, written  in  a  pamphlet  called 
"Make  it  Better,"  which  was  distributed 
to  Xerox  employees,  be  printed  in  the 

RECOIU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  observa- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Observations 
commitments 

Xerox  has  always  had  a  basic  philosophy 
that  we  should  be  Involved  as  a  corporation 
In  the  prt>blems  of  our  society.  We've  en- 
couraged our  people  to  be  Involved.  Social 
Service  Leave  Is  a  logical  extension  of  our 
commitment.  We  are  determined  to  put  some- 
thing back  into  society. 

Many  of  our  people  share  our  commitment. 
But  on  a  part-time  basis,  there  Is  only  so 
much  they  can  do.  A  lot  of  them  would 
like  to  reaUy  sink  their  teeth  Into  a  prob- 
lem full-time.  We'll  give  them  a  chance  to  do 
this  during  the  prime  ot  their  working  ca- 
reers, when  they're  best  able  to  do  it.  They 
wont  have  to  wait  until  they  retire. 

ajBcaxriTtNG 

Many  of  our  best  people  would  not  be  here 
today  If  Xerox  stood  only  for  profits. 

In  the  future,  our  conduct  as  corporate  citi- 
zens win  be  even  more  Important — If  that's 
possible — as  we  try  to  recruit  the  best  young 
people  available.  As  a  result  of  pragrviis 
like  the  Social  Service  t>eave.  we  think  that 
the  bright  young  people  will  be  more  apt  to 
Join  us  than  some  other  big  company. 


What  happens  If  some  of  these  people  dont 
return  to  Xerox  after  their  leaves?  Wont 
Xerox  have  given  them  a  free  rldef 

That's  one  of  the  risks.  We  never  like  to  loee 
good  people. 
Another  question  that  ccmes  up  frequent'y 
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la  why  were  making  this  move  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  isn't  in  Its  healthleet 
state — this  Is  not  an  ow>ortune  time. 

Well,  there  Is  never  an  opportune  time  to 
start  something  new.  There  are  always  risks 
always  problems.  If  you  have  to  wait  for 
the  opportune  time,  you'll  never  start  any- 
thing. ■' 

PROBLEMS 

The  biggest  problem  is  whether  we  can 
make  good  on  our  commitment  that  when 
people  return  from  a  leave  they  receive  their 
same  Job  or  a  Job  equivalent.  If  we  don't  ac- 
complish this,  the  program  will  fall  because 
people  wont  apply.  And  I  uxruldn't  blame 
them.  I  Intend  to  be  personally  involved  In 
this.  I  will  make  certain  a  persons 's  career 
does  not  suffer  because  he  has  taken  a  leave 

The  second  problem  we  have  Is  with  the 
person  whose  management  says  he  Is  too 
valuable  to  spare.  I  will  be  the  final  Judge 
and  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  the  man- 
ager. If  a  person  should  be  turned  down  be- 
cause of  the  critical  nature  of  his  Job.  he 
will  have  priority  the  following  year. 

PEOPLK  DKVELOPMENT 

This  program  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution m  terms  of  the  development  oi 
people.  Those  chosen  for  leaves  will  obvious- 
ly grow  as  a  result  of  the  new  exprelence 

So  will  the  members  of  the  Evaluation 
Committee.  With  only  two  exceptions,  these 
people  are  not  In  the  top  levels  of  manage- 
ment. The  Committee  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  responsibility  and  many  problems.  I  ex- 
pect that  Its  members  will  ieam  a  great  deal. 

This  conmilttee  is  one  of  our  first  efforts 

and  I  hope  there  will  be  many  more— to  en- 
able people  at  all  leveU  to  participate  in 
significant  actions  of  the  corporation 
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agencies  and  departments  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Tenacious  and  hard-driving,  he  went 
right  to  the  top  in  his  fight  for  redevelop- 
ment, even  suing  the  President,  whom 
he  accused  of  withholding  funds  that 
Congress  had  appropriated  to  rebuild 
our  ailing  cities. 

He  worked  enormously  long  days  and 
was  thought  to  be  tireless,  and  he  was 
until  last  week,  when  his  energy  sud- 
denly failed  him,  and  his  heart  failed. 

As  I  said,  he  will  be  missed. 


M.  JUSTIN  HERMAN 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  few 
men.  in  these  times  of  doubt  and  despair 
dream  vastly.  But  M.  Justin  Herman  did' 
and  he  will  be  missed. 

As  director  of  redevelopment  for  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Herman  helped  rebuild 
large  portions  of  that  city.  He  did  so  with 
great  imagination,  enormous  determina- 
tion, and  brilliant  flair. 

Of  course,  there  was  controversy,  but 
If  anything,  it  helped  perfect  his  plans 
and  promoted  broadest  possible  public 
interest  and  participation. 

This  was  particularly  so  in  Hunters 
Point,  a  dismal  ghetto  of  public  housing 
barracks  built  in  World  War  n.  He  ig- 
nited hope  in  that  blighted  area,  and 
he  involved  the  residents  in  the  planning 
for  a  renaissance  of  new  homes,  industry 
and  schools. 

In  the  11  years  he  was  director,  he 
converted  a  run-down  and  rat- infested 
produce  area  into  towering  high  rises  of 
apartments  and  businesses;  he  built  a 
Japanese  Cultural  Center,  the  first  of  its 
kind  outside  the  Orient:  he  replaced 
slums  with  decent  housing. 

Above  all.  he  kindled  a  civic  self-con- 
sciousr.ess  that  cities,  indeed,  can  mas- 
ter their  future,  and  muster  their  re- 
sources to  combat  blight  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  renewal,  and  his 
dynamic  leadership  was  recognized  na- 
tionally. 

And  he  was  a  fighter.  He  continually 
battled  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  its 
strangling  redtape,  because  he  was 
forthright  and  indefatigable,  he  became 
the  spokesman  for  cities  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  in  their  tangles  with  the 


SEPTEMBER  16,  1971,  151ST  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  MEXICO'S  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
day  is  a  very  special  one  for  the  3  million 
Chicanos  in  California  and  the  entire 
Chicano  community  across  the  country. 
It  is  the  16th  of  September,  the  151st 
anniversary  of  Mexico's  declaration  of 
independence  from  Spain.  The  Mexican 
people,  like  the  Americans,  declared  their 
independence  in  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  and 
idealism  and  in  the  name  of  liberty  and 
justice  for  all. 

On  September  16.  as  on  July  4.  we 
should  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  making  liberty  and  justice  a  real- 
ity for  all  Americans  and  to  guarantee- 
ing to  all  Americans,  good  health  care, 
a  decent  income,  sufficient  food,  a  good 
education  and,  above  all,  an  equal  op- 
I?ortunity  to  gain  them. 


DEATH  OF  CLARENCE  F.  PAUTZKE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  extraordinary  public 
servant  is  gone.  When  Clarence  F. 
Pautzke,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  died  on  August  14,  1971,  the 
country  lost  one  of  its  most  able  public 
servants.  His  administrative  ability,  his 
understanding  of  wildUfe  values,  and  his 
scientific  mind,  coupled  with  a  dynamic 
personality  and  a  great  sense  of  humor, 
were  a  rare  combination.  A  versatile  of- 
ficial, he  served  his  country  and  his  fel- 
low men  weU.  His  works  will  Uve  after 
him.  He  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

During  my  years  of  association  with 
Mr.  Pautzke,  I  developed  great  admira- 
tion for  his  soimd  philosophy  of  wildlife 
management,  his  administrative  exper- 
tise, and  his  almost  unlimited  knowledge 
of  America's  splendid  fisheries  resource. 
I  marveled  at  his  ability  to  relate  to  peo- 
ple—all kinds  of  people.  He  could  break 
down  communications  barriers  by  the 
strength  of  his  personality,  then  move  in 
with  his  sound  thinking  based  on  scien- 
tific fact.  His  sense  of  humor  and  his 
"blithe  spirit"  opened  doors  everywhere 
that  would  have  remained  closed  to  a 
less  exuberant  official. 

On  many  occasions.  I  sought  Mr. 
Pautzke's  counsel  on  fisheries  matters, 
not  only  because  of  his  official  position 
in  the  Federal  Government — but  as  a 
fisheries  expert  and  friend.  He  had  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  all  aspects  of 
fisheries.  He  appreciated  the  value  of  the 
resource,  and  throughout  his  career  de- 
veloped imaginative  programs  to  pro- 
tect it.  In  his  dynamic  way,  he  was  able 
to  get  others  to  spread  his  conservation 


philosophy  at  home  and  abroad,  all  to 
the  benefit  of  resource  preservation.  Mr 
Pautzke  was  a  consistently  accurate 
sounding  board  for  me,  reflecting  the 
hopes,  problems,  satisfactions,  and  dis- 
satisfactions of  all  fishermen — commer- 
cial and  sportsmen  alike.  Both  groups  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  friend,  a  person  on  whom 
to  depend  when  seeking  solutions  to 
problems. 

He  was  Interested  in  fisheries  research 
development.  He  could  also  translate 
knowledge  derived  from  research  into 
legal  terms  for  purposes  of  fisheries  leg- 
islation. This  was  of  assistance,  not  only 
to  me.  but  to  many  other  Members  of 
Congress.  He  had  ability  to  assess  the 
problem,  provide  facts,  and  assist  in  de- 
termining measures  to  meet  the  need 

Rated  as  one  of  the  top  fisheries  bioio- 
gists  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pautzke 
was  the  outstanding  west  coast  fisheries 
management  authority.  His  knowledge 
had  been  accumulated  by  40  years  of 
field  experience  both  at  Federal  and  State 
levels. 

A  native  Washlngtonian,  he  grew  up  on 
a  farm  near  Seattle.  Here  he  first  learned 
to  enjoy  the  out  of  doors  and  the  wild 
living  things  of  nature.  He  came  to  the 
University  of  Washington  where  he  made 
a  name  as  a  great  athlete.  But  more  than 
that,  he  found  his  profession— fisheries 
management. 

His  first  professional  position  after 
graduation  was  with  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Game.  When  he  left 
that  department  yeers  later,  he  was  Its 
assistant  director.  With  his  enthusiastic 
assistance,  the  department  had  become 
widely  known  for  its  outstanding  fish- 
eries and  lake  management  programs.  He 
will  be  forever  remembered  in  his  home 
State  as  "Mr.  Steelhead"  for  his  effort  in 
developing  steelhead  game  fishing  in 
Washington  rivers  and  streams. 

He  went  from  the  game  department 
to  the  State  department  of  fisheries. 
In  1959.  he  moved  to  Alaska  as  assist- 
ant commissioner  of  the  department  of 
fish  and  game.  In  that  new  State,  he 
helped,  with  his  wealth  of  experience,  to 
develop  the  conservation  policies  for  fish 
and  wildlife  management  which  Alaska 
now  employs.  At  the  time  he  left  Alaska 
in  1961  to  accept  President  Kennedy's  ap- 
pointment as  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Alaska 
Legislature  honored  him  by  proclaiming 
a  "Clarence  Pautzke  Day." 

In  Washington.  D.C.,  Mr.  Pautzke's 
leadership  spread  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  No  one  was  sur- 
prised when  he  was  named  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior.  When 
President  Johnson  appointed  him  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Interior  for  Pish, 
Wildlife,  Parks,  and  Marine  Resources, 
he  accorded  him  the  highest  professional 
honor  anyone  can  achieve  in  fisheries 
and  wildlife  management. 

He  resigned  in  1969  and  retired  to  his 
home  State  of  Washington.  Actually,  he 
did  not  retire.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  still  serving  his  country  as  fish- 
eries consultant  to  Representative  Julia 
Butler  Hansen. 

Mr.  Pautzke  gained  international  re- 
nown through  his  work  as  Commissioner 
of  the  International  North  Pacific  Flsh- 
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eries  Commission  and  as  chairman  of  its 
U.S.  section.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  International  Pacific  Salmon  Fish- 
eries Commission.  As  far  back  as  1947 
he  had  been  involved  internationally  as 
one  of  the  fisheries  experts  who  studied 
the  effects  1  year  after  the  blast  of  the 
atomic  test  at  Bikini  Atoll. 

Mr.  Pautzke  will  be  missed  not  only 
here  in  the  United  States,  but  by  thou- 
sands throughout  the  world  who  at  one 
time  or  another  had  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  on  wildlife  values  and  their 
conservation. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  known 
and  counted  among  my  personal  friends 
this  dedicated  man  who  did  so  much  for 
his  country. 

Two  sportswriters.  Georg  N.  Meyers,  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  and  Prsmk  P.  Briggs, 
of  the  Macon,  Mo.,  Chronicle-Herald, 
were  both  old  friends  of  Clarence 
Pautzke.  They  remembered  and  reflected 
on  this  fine  man  in  their  coltunns.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  columns  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Sporting   Thing:    The    Blithe    Spmrr 

OF  Mb.  Steelhead 

(By  Georg  N.  Meyers) 

He  was  a  moose.  Crockery  rattled  when  he 
walked.  His  handshake  was  like  the  collapse 
of  mountains.  Strangers  said  he  had  the  air 
of  a  man  forever  looking  for  a  telephone 
book  to  tear  In  half. 

Forty  years  after  he  played  end  for  Au- 
burn's undefeated  football  team,  the  high 
school  honored  him  as  Its  outstanding  grad- 
uate. As  a  University  of  Washington  football 
player,  he  left  a  legend  far  beyond  his  visible 
skills.  He  was  behind  the  plate  for  the  Husky 
baseball  team  that  won  a  Northern  Division 
championship  In  1932. 

The  Alaska  Legislature  once  convened  a 
Joint  session  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  and  Seat- 
tle's Mayor  Gordon  Clinton  proclaimed  a 
"Clarence  Pautzke  Day." 

But,  to  fishermen  of  the  state,  he  was — 
and  win  be  remembered  as — "Mr.  Steelhead." 

The  burly  frame  whose  principal  attribute 
on  the  gridiron  was  Intimidation  housed  a 
mind  commandeered  by  his  nation  to  cope 
with  the  complexities  of  International 
fisheries. 

In  1956.  the  Puget  Sound  Sports  Writers 
and  Sportscasters'  Association  gave  him  Its 
highest  accolade,  the  Sullivan  Award,  for 
developing  the  game-flshlng  of  steelhead  In 
Washington's  rivers  and  streams. 

In  30  years  with  the  State  Game  and  Fish- 
eries Departments,  he  was  on  Intermittent 
call  for  broader  duties — a  Journey  to  Russia 
to  study  hatchery  techniques,  a  voyage  to 
Bikini  to  observe  the  effects  on  marine  life 
of  the  atom-bomb  tests. 

On  retirement  as  assistant  director  of  the 
Slate  Fisheries  Department,  he  was  snapped 
up  by  Alaska  as  assistant  commissioner  of 
Its  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stole  him  away  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  President  Johnson  made  him 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  fish, 
wildlife,  parks  and  marine  resources. 

Retired  from  the  grind,  he  tapered  off  as  a 
Congressional  consultant  on  fisheries.  Re- 
cently, he  returned  to  Seattle  and  "retired" 
again — this  time,  he  said,  for  good. 

It  must  have  taken  a  while  for  associates 
In  the  austere  halls  of  government  to  accept 
that,  except  when  talking  fish  and  game  like 
a  beadyeyed  scientist.  Clarence  Pautzke  rarely 
drew  a  serious  breath. 


His  fondest  memory  as  a  Husky  was  plead- 
ing with  his  coach,  Jimmy  Phelan,  to  switch 
him  from  end  to  guard.  He  got  his  chance 
when  Chuck  Lappenbusch  needed  an  opera- 
tion Just  before  the  game  against  the  1930 
Washington  State  Cougars  who  went  to  the 
Rose  Bowl. 

"I  tried  for  four  days  to  learn  the  signals 
and  finally  wrote  'em  on  my  pants  leg," 
Pautzke  liked  to  recall.  "Bob  I>almer,  the 
other  guard,  was  scared  to  death.  The  guards 
pulled  a  lot.  He  was  afraid  I'd  run  the  wrong 
way  and  squash  him. 

"In  the  game,  I  pulled  back  and  started 
running  along  the  line.  All  I  could  see  was  a 
row  of  big  seats.  They  aU  looked  alike.  So 
I  picked  out  the  biggest  one  and  slammed 
Into  It." 

That  seat  was  the  property  of  Paul  Schweg- 
ler.  Washington's  AU-Amerlcan  t8u:kle.  Paul 
picked  himself  up  and  yelled:  "I  had  my  man, 
what  are  you  hitting  me  for?" 

As  a  freshman,  Pautzke  played  for  Pbelan's 
predecessor.  Enoch  Bagshaw.  Those  Huskies 
often  took  on  teams  from  visiting  battleships. 

"The  games  didn't  count  toward  letters, 
and  a  lot  of  kids  got  In,"  he  said.  "In  one 
game,  a  great  big  sailor-boy  tackle  with  his 
hands  wrapped  In  pretty  hefty  style  with 
generous  portions  of  tape  was  out  there  maul- 
ing our  first-string  end,  BUI  Snider. 

B*gg7  Jumped  off  the  bench  and  yelled: 
"Lordamlghty,  that  guy's  killing  Snider!  Get 
m  the  Pautzke!'  That  pretty  weU  told  me 
where  I  stood." 

Washington,  D.C..  got  an  early  glimpse  of 
the  blithe  spirit  motivating  the  veteran  ad- 
ministrator whom  Interior  Secretary  Udall 
was  Interviewing  for  federal  appointment  in 
1961. 

Pautzke  told  the  story  on  himself:  "Udall's 
door  was  guarded  by  a  woman  secretary.  She 
was  nice-looking  but  a  real  watchdog.  Every 
time  I'd  stand  up  and  start  for  the  office,  she 
would  say,  'Sit  down.' 

"When  I  went  back  the  next  day.  I  peered 
In.  There  she  was.  with  her  'sit  down'  look. 
I  sailed  my  hat  Into  the  room  and  said.  'Hey, 
watch  this!'  Before  the  hat  hit  the  floor.  I  was 
past  her  and  Into  Udall's  office." 

Two  Sunday's  ago.  savoring  his  latest  re- 
tirement, Pautzke  attended  a  25th-annlver- 
sary  reunion  with  his  fisheries  cronies  who 
had  sieved  the  Bikini  waters  after  the  bomb 
blast. 

As  usual,  he  told  his  funny  stories.  In- 
cluding the  laugh  he  got  at  Bikini  when  a 
five-foot  shark  bit  a  hole  in  a  two-man  rubber 
raft  he  occupied  with  a  Navy  medic,  who  had 
pulled  the  beast  aboard. 

While  the  air  hissed  out  of  the  raft,  he 
said,  he  plugged  the  hole  with  the  medic's 
head. 

As  the  reunion  party  broke  up.  Pautzke 
told  his  friends  he  was  going  Into  the  hospital 
for  surgery  on  an  ailing  hip. 

The  operation  went  off  well.  Pour  days 
later,  his  heart  stopped.  Yesterday,  as  sports- 
men mourned,  the  big  moose.  Mr.  Steelhead, 
at  64,  was  laid  to  rest,  really  retired,  at  last. 

It  Seems  To  B. 
(By  Prank  P.  Briggs) 

A  valued  friend  and  a  txusted  associate  of 
mine.  Clarence  V.  Pautzke.  of  Seattle.  Wash., 
has  gone  to  his  eternal  reward.  He  was  a 
loyal  man.  "with  you"  to  the  end.  and  was 
one  of  the  strongest  men  physically  I  have 
ever  known. 

He  was  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Pish  and  Wildlife  when  I  was  in  Inte- 
rior and  then  after  I  came  home,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  Assistant  S«cretaryshlp.  He  wais 
an  expert  on  salmon — both  In  rearing  and 
cooking  and  he'd  add  "yes  and  on  catching" 
and  earned  for  himself  the  nickname  "Mr. 
Steelhead"  because  of  his  success  with  that 
particular  strain  of  salmon. 

He  probably  knew  more  men  associated 
with  fish  and  game  management  than  any 
other  person — he  not  only  knew  the  boys  In 


the  top  offices,  he  knew  the  ones  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  totem  pole  where  success  or  failure 
on  any  experiment  rests. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  he  came  to 
my  office  soon  after  my  appointment  and 
talked  with  me  about  his  appointment — I 
was  to  make  it.  He  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb 
and  as  unassuming  as  anyone  could  be.  I 
believe  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw 
him  portray  both  of  these  virtues.  He  was 
slow  to  anger  but  had  a  Polish  temper  and 
I  always  wanted  him  near  me  when  there 
was  a  real  "rough"  argument. 

A  book  could  be  written  about  his  ac- 
complishments and  there's  a  particular 
"antic"  to  properly  lllxistrate  each  chapter. 
He  was  always  ready  for  a  prank,  yet  never 
too  flamboyant  to  be  serious  when  there  was 
serious  work  to  do. 

The  entire  fish  and  wildlife  world — he  was 
known  overseas  as  well  as  In  the  United 
States — will  miss  him.  Someone  once  said 
"There  was  never  but  one  Clarence  Pautzke" 
and  I  believe  that.  I  was  proud  to  have  him 
for  a  close  friend  and  confldant.  He  was  too 
young,  Indeed,  to  be  taken  but  he  lived  more 
In  his  years  than  most  of  us  will  live  If  we 
make  it  to  100. 

Mrs.  Pautzke,  their  two  daughters  and 
their  son.  have  my  deep  sympathy! 

— B. 


WATER  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  that  our 
Nation  may  soon  face  a  critical  water 
shortage  is  often  acknowledged. 

While  joint  State  and  Federal  efforts 
in  water  management  control  are  under- 
way in  many  States,  they  have  usually 
resulted  from  the  need  to  remedy  situ- 
ations which  had  already  reached  a  crisis 
level. 

Too  often,  the  enthusiasm  which  ac- 
companies the  creation  and  implementa- 
tion of  disaster  plans  disappears  with 
the  solution  of  the  Immediate  crisis,  £uid 
the  need  for  continued  action  and  future 
planning  becomes  lost  in  the  relief  of  a 
problem  solved. 

Far  from  offering  a  "doomsday"  cry 
for  the  sake  of  crying  doom,  authors  Ned 
Crabb  and  Betsy  Saltsman  document  a 
water  crisis  in  the  State  of  Florida.  They 
point  to  Lake  Okeechobee,  key  to  water 
regulation  in  south  Florida,  where  in 
April  and  May  of  this  year  2.5  million 
people  came  within  a  month  of  exhaust- 
ing the  supply  of  drinking  water. 

When  Crabb  and  Saltsman  ask,  "What 
Will  Happen  When  the  Water  Is  Gone?" 
they  are  not  merely  posing  a  rhetorical 
question. 

Every  State  has  its  own  Lake  Okee- 
chobee. For  this  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  published  in  the 
Ploridlan  of  August  29,  1971,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  reminder  that  our 
water  crisis  is  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Ploridlan.  Aug  29.  1971] 

What  Will  Happen  When  the  Watb 

Is  Gone? 

I  By  Ned  Crabb  and  Betsy  Saltsman) 

Water  means  life.  When  the  water  supply 
runs  out.  so  does  life. 

In  South  Florida,  the  water,  the  life  sourc*. 
Is  threatened  by  droughts,  man-made  con- 
trols and  the  demands  of  a  wildly  Increasing 
population. 

In  April  and  May  of  this  year,  water  be- 
came so  scarce  Just  south  of  L>ake  Okeecho- 
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bee  tbat  some  restaiirants  stopped  serving 
water  with  meals.  Private  wells  for  watering 
lawns  along  the  East  Coast  went  dry.  Part 
of  the  Miami  well  field  was  closed  as  a 
precaution  against  salt  water  contamina- 
tion. Fires  swept  over  600.000  acres  In  South 
Plortda.  an  area  equal  to  a  rectangle  31  miles 
long  and  29  mUes  wide. 

And  2.5-mllllon  people  came  within  a 
month  of  exhausting  the  supply  of  drinking 
water. 

Rains  alleviated  that  crisis,  but  the 
drought  Is  not  really  over  even  yet.  South 
Florida  has  had  Its  usual  summer  showers 
this  year,  but,  says  Howard  Cllne  of  the 
tT.S.  Geological  Survey  in  Miami,  really 
drenching  rains  are  needed  over  the  whole 
region.  Including  Lake  Okeechobee.  Such 
rains  are  usually  associated  with  hurricanes, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Simpson,  director  of  the 
National  Hurricane  Center  In  Miami,  said 
earlier  th^g  month  that,  at  that  time,  no 
such  storms    were  in  sight. 

Droughts,  however,  are  only  a  small  part 
of  the  problem.  Man  has  turned  the  natural 
drainage  system  into  a  huge  plumbing  sys- 
tem, and  like  most  other  plumbing,  it 
doesn't  always  work.  In  addition,  develop- 
ment along  the  coast  means  there  are  more 
and  more  thirsty  thrdtts  drinking  out  of  a 
finite  supply  of  water. 

By  1976,  a  serious  water  shortage  In  South 
Florida  Is  predicted.  In  30  years,  some  ex- 
perts say  It  wUl  be  Impossible  to  grow 
crops. 

Lake  Okeechobee  is  the  key  to  water  reg- 
xUatlon  in  South  Florida.  The  Klaslmmee 
River  Basin  to  the  north  empties  Into  the 
lake,  which  acts  as  a  reservoir.  South  of  the 
lake  Is  one  of  the  world's  richest  agricul- 
tural regions,  an  area  composed  of  peat  and 
muck    soils. 

Historically,  heavy  seasonal  rains  would 
cause  Lake  Okeechobee  to  overflow.  The 
water  flooded  the  rich  peat  and  muck  south 
of  the  lake  and  flowed  down  the  huge  'Riv- 
er of  Grass'  to  nourish  the  Everglades 

In  the  early  l900s.  the  state  laid  plans 
for  an  extensive  flood  control  system  to  stop 
this  natural  process.  For  40  years,  there 
were  unsuccessful  efforts  to  drain  the  Ever- 
glades so  the  land  could  be  used  for  agricul- 
ture. Then,  in  1948  and  1949.  the  state  and 
federal  government  Joined  forces  to  estab- 
lish a  major  drainage  and  water  manage- 
ment control  program  under  the  US  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Central  and 
Southern   Florida   Flood   Control    District 

A  system  of  canals  and  levees  was  built 
to  drain  the  lake  and  farmlands  during  flood 
times.  Three  water  conservaUon  areas  were 
created  to  trap  some  of  the  water  and  stor« 
It  few  dry  winter  months.  One  of  the  con- 
servation areas.  3A.  Is  a  primary  recharge 
are«  for  the  Blscayne  Aquifer,  a  natural 
underground  reservoir  which  supplies  water 
to  the  coastal  urban  areas. 

The  project  was  hugely  successful  In  tenns 
of  making  the  land  productive.  For  5  000 
years,  the  seasonal  flooding  had  built  up  the 
peat  and  muck.  With  the  threat  of  floods 
gone,  beans,  own.  cabbage,  cucumbers  and 
other  vegetables  thrived  In  the  rich  soli  and 
warm  weather.  Today  the  700,000  acrta  Is 
second  only  to  California's  Immense  San 
Joaquin  Valley  m  the  production  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  brings  an  annual  income  oif  «260- 
mllUon  to  the  farmers. 

But  the  popularity  of  the  flood  control 
project   Is   over   now.   It   was   a   "design   for 

fi^T;"  *='^"'*  "y  ^^"'y  "Tb«  massive 
artificial  manipulation  of  South  Florida's 
water  supply  .  .  .  (threatens)  the  health 
ajQd  welfare  of  all  living  things  In  the  area." 
the  Florida  Conservation  Foundation  told 
the  state  Internal  Improvement  Fund  this 
month. 

Within  a  very  few  years,  it  may  be  Im- 
possible for  man  to  live  in  South  Florida 
There   may   be  no   animals,   no  plants    no 
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Bvergladee.  Lake  Okfcechobee  Itself  is  in  dan- 
ger ct  becoming  chewed,  and  clogged,  and 
dead. 

In  the  old,  natural  course  of  event*  ex- 
cess water  during  flood  times  ran  off  the  lake. 
The  peat  and  muck  acted  sort  of  like  an 
absorbent  sponge,  holding  much  of  the 
water  until  drier  ttmea. 

Now,  excess  rain  water  In  the  farm  lands 
Is  pumped  Into  the  lake  or  into  conservation 
areM.  When  the  water  level  reaches  a  point 
which  Is  considered  too  high  for  that  time 
of  year,  flood  gates  are  opened  and  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  fresh  water  are  wasted 
by  flushing  the  water  through  the  canals 
directly  Into  the  sea. 

"Thla  draining  aggravates  the  problems 
created  by  the  natural  fluctuations  In  the 
climate,"  says  Art  Marshall,  director  of  the 
Applied  Ecology  Division  of  the  Urban 
Studies  Center  at  the  University  of  Miami 

The  drought  In  South  Florida  In  April 
and  May  was  Intenalfled  by  precisely  that 
sort  of  mismanagement  of  water.  Water  was 
(Iralned  from  the  canals  In  the  spring  of 
1970.  Normally,  summer  rains  woiild  have 
replaced  that  water,  but  the  rains  didn't 
come,  at  least  not  In  near  the  amounts  that 
had  been  expected.  Months  passed  without 
enough  rain  to  replenish  the  water  that  had 
been  washed  away.  Water  In  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee dropped  below  ground  level.  The  con- 
servation areas  were  dusty  dry. 

Even  the  gator  holes  m  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  were  dried  up  in  large  areas 
where  In  previous  drought  years  the  glades- 
creatures  could  depend  on  them  for  survival 
Oator  hole*  are  vital  to  the  park's  life 
cycle.  With  the  thrashing  of  their  tails  and 
bodies,  alligators  gouge  out  huge  depressions 
in  the  muck  and  rock.  When  the  water  re- 
cedes during  dry  months  the  depressions 
form  small  ponds,  providing  refuges  for  flah 
and  other  aquatic  life.  Glades  animals  come 
to  the  holes  to  feed  and  drink;  more  im- 
portanuy,  the  gator  holes  ensvire  a  stock  of 
aquatic  life  to  replenish  the  glades  when 
high  water  comee  again. 

Jim  Hartwell,  hydrologlst  for  the  U  S  Geo- 
logical Survey,  says  the  problem  "Is  the  deli- 
cacy of  our  eco-system— It's  totally  depend- 
ent on  water,  and  from  a  drought  to  a  flood 
youre  only  talking  about  four  or  five  feet 
In  this  region." 

The  delicacy  is  fxirther  endangered  by  flres 
that  usually  strike  during  drought  condi- 
tions. "Fires  m  the  Everglades  are  started  by 
humans,"  Hartwell  says.  "There  Is  no  spon- 
taneous combustion  out  there;  they  first 
have  to  be  man-started,  or.  Infrequently  by 
lightning."  ' 

In  an  exceptionally  dry  year  like  thU  one 
Uie  first  burnings,  though  they  sweep  across 
hundreds  of  square  mUes,  are  not  the  main 
danger  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
glades.  The  big  danger  lies  In  a  second  fire 
in  an  already  burned  over  area.  Then  the 
muck  may  burn.  Even  though  there's  mois- 
ture in  the  muck,  it  bums  like  charcoal  dry- 
tog  out  the  moisture  and  burning  on  down 
The  four-  to  five-foot  deep  muck  has  accu- 
mulated over  centuries  and  a  muck  fire  could 
strip  the  area  and  leave  the  land  lifeless  and 
worthless  by  exposing  the  underiylng  rock. 

But  the  flood  control  district  has  not  been 
content  merely  to  deprive  South  Florida  of 
water  by  draining  It  off  Into  the  ocean  In 
addition,  it  has  set  up  conditions  that  en- 
courage massive  evaporation. 

The  hot  sub-tropical  climate  means  the 
area  has  a  shockingly  high  "evapotransplra- 
tlon  rate."  The  term.  "E.T.  rate."  stands  for 
the  evaporation  of  surface  water  and  the 
transpiration  of  water  from  plants  In  the 
glades  area,  the  E.T.  rate  Is  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  annual  rainfall,  which  means  that  al- 
most all  the  rain  coming  down  In  a  year  goes 
Ixack  without  our  ever  getting  a  swallow. 

On  Lake  Okeechobee,  It's  estimated  that 
six  Inches  of  water  evaporates  every  summer 


of  the  lake  Is  730  squan 


day.  The  surface 
miles. 

The  vast  water  conservation  areas,  some 
1,346  square  mUes,  aggravate  the  loss  of  wa- 
ter by  ev^oratlon  and  transpiration.  "The 
water  conservation  areas  actually  become 
evaporation  pans."  Marshall  says.  "This  fact 
answers  the  critics  who  complain  that  water 
released  through  the  control  gates  into  Ever- 
glades  National  Park  U  water  that  could  be 
used  by  the  clUee  and  farms  In  this  region. 
Even  if  the  control  gates  were  rxisted  shut 
and  never  lifted,  the  water  would  be  gone 
anyway,  evaporated.  The  park  isn't  taking 
water  away  from  anyone. 

"Despite  these  facts,"  Marshall  says,  "there 
Is  actually  a  move  afoot  to  cut  off  the  yearly 
federal  guarantee  of  water  for  the  park." 

The  loss  of  water  by  draining  and  evapora- 
tion, and  the  subsequent  drylng-out  of  the 
soil  In  the  Everglades,  have  even  more  far- 
reaching  effects  than  the  Immediate  loss  of 
animal  and  plant  life.  Peat  and  muck  are 
organic  soils,  composed  of  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.  Such  soils,  when 
drained,  dissipate.  When  exposed  to  the  air 
the  organic  matter  Is  subject  to  shrinkage,' 
compaction,  wind  eroalon.  loss  of  ground 
water  buoyancy,  burning  and  biochemical 
oxidation. 

The  sou  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  to  the 
Everglades  and  In  the  agricultural  areas  de- 
veloped since  the  early  1900s,  has  suffered  ex- 
tensive  damage  from  the  lack  of  water. 

At  one  time  peat  soils  covered  more  than 
two-million  acres  of  the  Everglades,  at  depths 
averaging  five  feet  higher  than  present 
ground  levels.  Now,  peat  has  disappeared 
oompletrty  in  some  parts  of  the  Everglade* 
National  Park  and  along  coastal  ridges;  bare 
rock  and  marl  are  left. 

In  the  60  years  man  has  grown  crops  on 
the  southern  banks  of  the  lake,  two-thirds 
of  the  sou  has  been  destroyed.  Now  it's  sub- 
aiding  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per  year.  It's 
estimated  that  30  years  from  now.  by  the 
year  2000,  all  of  the  rich  soU  will  be  gone 
unless  the  present  rate  of  biochemical  oxida- 
tion is  checked.  All  the  farming  in  the  area 
WUl  have  to  be  abandoned. 

But  the  destruction  of  the  soil  Is  not  Just 
a  concern  of  the  agricultural  totereets.  The 
peat  and  muck  are  a  vital  protection  to  the 
drinking  water  of  all  the  people  who  Uve  In 
the  coastal  urban  areas. 

The  sponge-Uke  peat  and  muck  absorbs 
rainfall  and  stores  it.  In  doing  so.  It  creates 
pressure  on  the  underground  waters  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  region.  (One  inch  of 
ralnfaU  raises  surface  waters  one  inch-  but 
one  Inch  of  rain  heightens  the  underground 
water  level  about  seven  Inches.  Thus,  water 
held  In  the  muck  and  peat  has  an  intensl- 
fled  effect  on  the  water  table.)  This  pres- 
sure, exerted  to  the  direction  of  the  coastal 
areas,  is  fundamental  In  keeping  the  salt 
water  of  the  ocean  fronj  creeping  Into  the 
well  fields  that  provide  water  for  people 
along  the  coast. 

Salinity  dams  have  been  buUt  to  pwevent 
salt  water  seeping  into  the  flood  control 
canals.  This  year,  however,  salt  water  came 
under  the  dams.  There  was  a  serious  threat 
to  Miami's  southwest  well  fleld.  the  second 
largest  In  Florida,  and  wells  there  were  closed 
to  avoid  an  even  lower  underground  water 
pressure  and  eventual  contamination  of  the 
well  field. 

No  one  knows  how  to  restore  an  aquifer  or 
well  fleld,  once  Its  been  contaminated  with 
salt  water. 

Water  Is  being  wasted,  soUs  are  being  de- 
pleted, and  the  conditions  protecting  the 
rest  of  the  water  In  South  Florida  are  being 
^stroyed.  But  there  Is  more  Insidious 
threat:  there  are  unmlstakeable  signs  that 
Lake  Okeechobee,  the  primary  source  for  the 
water  In  the  whole  region,  is  dying. 

Consider:  Sample  tests  by  the  Florida 
Game    and    Fresh    Water    Fish    Commission 
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show  that  all  fish  in  the  lake  contain  some 
pesticides.  In  some  of  the  flah,  DDT  concen- 
trations as  high  as  67  parts  per  million 
(ppm)  were  recorded.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  specifies  5  ppm  ae  the  maximum 
safe  level  for  human  consumption. 

In  1948,  lake  water  was  of  excellent  qual- 
ity for  domestic  use.  In  1971,  the  City  and 
County  of  Okeechobee  are  studytog  the 
feasibility  of  importing  water  from  Lake 
Placid,  35  mUee  north,  for  domestic  use.  The 
water  in  Lake  Okeechobee  is  so  poor  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  It  is  difficult  to  treat 

The  farms  are  to  blame  for  this  problem 
too,  experts  say. 

The  organic  soil  requires  extensive  fertu- 
izatlon  and  insecticide  amd  herbicide  control. 
Triple  sup>erphoephate  Is  used  as  an  additive 
to  muck;  Insecticides  are  used  all  dtirtog  the 
growing  seas  herbicides  are  used  to  control 
weeds  throughout  the  area.  As  a  result,  water 
drained  from  the  farms  is  rich  to  these 
nutrients.  Test  reports  show,  not  surprisingly, 
that  pesticides  are  buUdlng  up  in  the  bottom 
sediments  of  the  conservation  areas  and  lake, 
where  they  enter  the  food  chain. 

Oxygen-consuming  organic  matter  washed 
into  the  water  from  the  farms  Is  an  even 
more  serious  problem.  The  presence  of  phyto- 
plankton  and  aphanizomenon  holsatlcum, 
the  most  notorious  alga  for  causing  lake 
eutrophication,  alarms  ecologlsts.  Fish  kills 
connected  with  draining  from  muck  farms 
are  common.  "Periodically,  heavy  rains  .  .  . 
create  Immense  fish  kills  on  the  south  end  of 
the  lake  as  water  is  pumped  toto  the  lake," 
the  Florida  Conservation  Foundation  says. 
Fish  kills  in  several  canals  have  been  attri- 
buted to  the  depletion  of  oxygen  in  the  water 
pumped  from  the  vegetable  fields. 

On  all  sides,  the  water  supply  of  South 
Florida  is  threatened  by  man's  mismanage- 
ment of  the  natural  drainage  system. 

What  If  the  Everglades  dies?  What  If  there 
were  Just  a  desert  out  there  to  the  west  of  the 
coastal  cities;  could  people  go  on  living  on  the 
Florida  East  Coast? 

The  answer  is,  probably — if  not  too  many 
more  people  were  added — but  It  wouldn't  be 
easy.  Rainfall  would  replenish  the  Blscayne 
Aquifer  some,  and  then  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  huge  desallnlzatlon  plants  to  con- 
vert ocea'.i  water  to  human  use. 

But  life  wouldn't  be  the  same.  It  gets  down 
to  the  point  of  what  makes  life  worth  living. 
Do  we  want  a  tropical  Bronx? 

And  the  spectre  of  the  eventuality  points 
up  why  It  may  be  Impossible  for  anyone  to 
live  in  South  Florida  without  the  Everglades: 
if  all  that  space  out  there  were  desert  it 
would  quickly  and  inevitably  be  cemented 
over  and  "developed."  With  a  vast  sea  of  con- 
dominiums and  people  and  cars  Instead  of 
sawgrass  the  water  supply  problem  most 
likely  would   be   insurmountable. 

How  many  more  dry  years  can  South  Flor- 
ida take  before  the  problems  become  over- 
whelming? As  Art  MarshaU  says:  "We  are 
reaping  the  effects  of  90  years  of  draining  and 
careless  development,  added  to  droughts." 

The  water  crisis  Is  not  five.  10  or  16  years 
from  now.  It  will  not  end  with  the  autimui 
rains  no  matter  how  heavy  the  downpour 
outside  the  windows. 

The  water  crisis  Is  now. 


THE  EFFECTS  OP  THE  WAR   IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
In  Vietnam  has  claimed  more  than  360,- 
000  American  casualties — 44,000  killed 
and  295.000  wounded. 

One  can  only  make  a  very  poor  guess 
at  what  those  sterile  figures  mean  In  hu- 
man terms. 

The  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  since 


1964  and  including  future  veteran  bene- 
fits, wUl  exceed  $180  billion. 

One  can  only  guess  how  much  of  the 
ignorance,  hate,  and  violence  in  our  so- 
ciety today  might  have  been  prevented 
if  that  money  had  been  spent  on  better 
schocds,  on  better  housing,  mi  food  for 
the  hungry,  on  jobs  for  the  unemployed, 
cm  decent  incomes  for  all,  and,  yes,  on 
better  prisons. 

And  one  can  only  guess  at  what  the 
future  holds  for  South  Vietnam  with 
more  than  1  million  civilian  casualties, 
with  5  millicoi  of  its  people  refugees,  with 
one-seventh  of  its  land  area  denuded 
by  herbicide  spraying. 

Certainly,  historians  will  concern 
themselves  with  these  questions,  but  the 
questions  are  not  for  history  alone. 

They  are  most  pertinent  to  the  present, 
to  the  vote  at  hand. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  not  an  isolated 
source  of  discord,  not  a  drain  on  Penta- 
gon funds  alone.  It  Is  intertwined  with 
and  afFects  much  of  the  unrest,  much  of 
the  disillusionment  which  aflBicts  society 
today. 

I  do  not  contend  or  even  suggest  that 
other  problems  will  fade  with  the  final 
departure  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  in  face  of  cost 
in  men  and  money  silready  expended,  in 
face  of  needs  our  society  must  respond 
to.  and  in  face  of  what  little,  if  anything, 
can  be  gained  by  continuing  our  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam,  we  should  set  a 
time  period  certain  within  which  to 
complete  our  withdrawal. 

That  should  be  our  national  policy, 
and  that  is  what  the  Senate  approved  in 
passing  the  Mansfield  amendment  57  to 
42  this  past  June. 

In  the  conference  report  on  this  bill, 
the  amendment  is  seriously  weakened  by 
changing  it  from  a  statement  of  national 
policy  to  a  sense-of-Congress  statement 
and  by  eliminating  the  time  period  cer- 
tain of  9  months  in  which  withdrawal  is 
to  be  completed. 

Last  Friday  I  said  that  I  would  vote 
against  the  conference  report,  both 
because  of  the  action  the  conferees  took 
on  pay  increases  for  the  military  and 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Today,  I  want  to  make  clear  again  that 
in  voting  against  the  conference  report 
I  am  voting  for  the  reconsideration  of 
both  the  pay  provisions  and  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  is  the  best 
vehicle  at  hand  for  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, for  Congress  smd  the  President, 
to  join  together  to  end  our  involvement 
in  Indochina. 

If  our  withdrawal  results  from  this 
amendment,  passed  by  Congress,  sup- 
ported by  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, chances  of  political  backlash,  if 
that  is  the  fear,  should  be  greatly 
diminished. 

And  must  we  not  ask  ourselves  whether 
fear  of  a  political  backlash  at  home 
justifies  the  continuation  of  a  war  in 
another  country?  I  think  it  does  not. 


CLEARCUTTING  OP  TIMBER 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Sen- 
ators to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  words 
of  Joe  Plvik,  who  with  his  brother  Carl, 
rims  a  sawmill  in  Teton  County,  Wyo.: 


It  doesn't  make  sense.  They  are  slaughter* 
Ing  the  country  and  they're  going  to  run 
out  of  It. 

Speaking  to  a  reporter  for  the  Jack- 
son Hole  News,  Pivik  added  recently,  re- 
ferring to  cleareutting  operations  in  the 
beautiful  moimtaln  county: 

The  fix  and  q>ruoe  won't  come  back  and 
neither  will  the  wUdllfe.  Nobody  puts  any- 
thing In  this  earth.  They  Just  keep  taking 
it  away. 

Mr.  Pivik's  concerns  are  real,  and  they 
are  shared  by  many  citizens  from  all 
over  the  country  who  have  written  to 
me  in  support  of  the  pending  legislation 
I  have  proposed  to  call  a  temporary  halt 
to  cleareutting  so  that  an  independent 
congressional  commission  with  access  to 
all  the  relative  data  can  assess  this 
method  of  harvesting  timber  from  our 
great  national  forests.  It  is  time  we  acted, 
Mr.  President,  before  more  of  our  forest 
landscape,  partlculsu'ly  in  mountainous 
regions  like  that  in  which  the  Piviks  en- 
deavor to  operate  sensibly,  is  devastated 
by  the  bulldozer  and  the  more  sophisti- 
cated means  that  have  been  developed 
to  level  the  forest. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  the  Senate  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  a  long- 
time sawmill  operator  who,  unlike  some, 
can  indeed  see  the  forest  for  the  trees, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
paper story  published  in  the  Jackson 
Hole  News  of  September  9  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Opebators    Camcizx    Logging    Methods 

Carl  and  Joe  Plvlk  have  been  making 
bofu-ds  out  of  trees  fur  25  years.  At  their  Teton 
Lumber  Co.  sawmUl.  five  mUes  south  of  WU- 
son  on  Moequlto  Creek,  the  pond  Is  fuU  of 
logs  and  the  saws  are  humming. 

This  is  the  only  surviving  sawmlU  In  Teton 
County. 

Experience  and  a  concern  for  the  area  have 
given  the  Plvlks  some  Ideas  about  Umber- 
ing, and  they  are  to  deftolte  conflict  with 
present  forest  service  practices. 

Joe  uses  strong  words  to  express  his  views 
on  cleareutting. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense,"  he  Insists.  "They 
are  slaughtering  the  country  and  they're 
going  to  run  out  of  it." 

He  p<^nted  out  the  slopes  left  barren  by 
cleareutting. 

"Were  wasting  90  per  cent  of  the  growth, 
plltog  the  slash,  then  sterilizing  the  soil  with 
fires,"  he  said.  "The  watershed  is  so  dam- 
aged, you  can  walk  on  the  creek  when  It 
rains." 

The  PlvUts  feel  that  they  should  go  back  to 
the  method  of  selective  cutting  of  usable 
trees. 

"It's  the  only  economical  way  to  do  It," 
said  Joe,  "when  you  have  to  take  everythtog 
Just  to  get  a  few  trees  It  doesn't  pay,  and  on 
top  of  that  we  are  required  to  btilld  theee 
big  roculs." 

When  Plvlks  started  their  (Xlglnal  rniii. 
liunber  was  selling  for  $30  a  thousand,  to- 
day It  is  $100.  Stumpage  fees  to  the  foreet 
service  have  risen  from  $1.26  to  $22  a  thou- 
sand board  feet,  plus  the  rocMls. 

"They've  made  It  Impossible  for  the  small 
operator."  said  Joe.  "They  go  broke,  the 
country  loses,  everybody  loses." 

Joe  admitted  that  maybe  the  big  outfits 
with  their  heavy  equipment  can  make  a 
dime. 

"The  government  should  chase  them  out 
of  the  timber,"  he  exclaimed.  "In  60  yean 
we  won't  have  anything." 

In  recent  years  members  of  the  Plvlk  fam- 
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Uy  bkve  visited  YugosUTla,  the  birthplace 
of  their  parents.  There  and  In  Europe  they 
have  obeerved  "old  country"  timbering 
methods. 

"They've  been  timbering  1,000  years,"  said 
Joe,  "and  still  have  the  same  forests.  They'd 
butcher  you  for  clearcuttlng." 

Joe  brought  up  a  thought-provoking  fact. 
"Look  at  Venice.  Italy,"  he  said.  "They 
cleared  all  the  forest  around  there  In  1400 
to  make  pilings  for  the  dty.  Now  they  cant 
grow  a  tree  If  they  try." 

Plvlks  are  even  critical  of  the  program  to 
eliminate  the  pine  beetle. 

"It's  nature's  way  of  thinning  a  forest,"  he 
ex];^alned.  "A  tree  Is  alive,  It  needs  bugs  and 
birds  in  Its  environment." 

As  for  Umbering  In  Jackson  Hole,  Joe  says 
they  regret  starting  the  mill  again  after  their 
first  one  was  burned  in  1952. 

"If  we  knew  then  what  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  now,  we  probably  wouldn't  have 
continued.  This  country  was  never  meant  to 
grow  trees.  It  takes  too  long,  maybe  1,000 
years  for  a  good  saw  log." 

Again  on  the  subject  of  clear  cutting.  Joe 
pointed  out  that  the  method  takes  all  kinds 
of  trees,  not  Just  pine. 

"The  flrs  and  spruce  won't  oome  bock," 
he  said,   "and   neither   will   the   wildlife." 

He  looked  at  the  hills,  bared  by  big  op- 
erators to  feed  their  stud  mills. 

"Nobody  puts  anything  in  this  earth." 
he  concluded.  "They  Just  keep  taking  it 
away." 
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SCHCX)L  LUNCHES  FOR  MILLIONS 
OF  HUNGRY  CHILDREN  THREAT- 
ENED BY  NEW  ADMINISTRATION 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  hun- 
gry children  are  the  shame  of  America. 
But  apparently  the  Nixon  administration 
is  more  concerned  about  fiscal  penny- 
pinching  than  about  assuring  that  mil- 
lions of  needy  children  receive  at  least 
one  good  meal  a  day.  I  find  it  incompre- 
hensible that  in  the  Nation  with  the 
richest  and  most  e£Bcient  agriculture 
production  resources  in  the  world,  some 
2  million  children  are  still  unable  to 
even  get  a  hot,  nourishing  noon  meal  at 
school. 

In  enacting  major  legislation  last  year 
to  expand  programs  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts. 
Congress  emphatically  stated  its  intent 
that  every  child  from  an  impoverished 
family  shall  be  served  meals  either  free 
.  or  at  reduced  cost. 

But  in  issuing  new  regiilations  on 
August  13.  1971,  under  this  act,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  not  only 
rejected  this  mandate  but  has  also  se- 
verely threatened  the  continuation  of 
school  lunch  programs  already  serving 
millions  of  underprivileged  children.  This 
was  the  basic  thrust  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  State  school  food  serv- 
ice directors  in  a  position  paper  unani- 
mously adopted  last  month  at  a  postcon- 
ventlon  meeting  in  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
and  subsequently  confirmed  in  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  new  food  and  nutrition 
service  regulations  made  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  under  audioes  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  Pood  Service  Association. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  rightly  asserts  that  "Con- 
gress should  demand  explanations  from 
Agriculture  officials."  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
do  exactly  that,  with  hearings  scheduled 
for  September  16. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration plans  to  save  some  $300  million 
by  slicing  In  half  the  previous  mftYimnn^ 
Federal  aid  level  for  free  and  reduced 
price  school  limches — section  11 — and 
by  cutting  the  "type  A"  lunch  reimburse- 
ment limit  from  12  cents  to  5  cents  per 
lunch.  Moreover,  by  restricting  the 
spending  of  nonfood  assistance  funds, 
prohibiting  the  transfer  of  funds,  and 
terminating  bloc  grants,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  regulations  eliminate  the 
flexibility  that  permitted  the  States  to 
reach  many  additional  needy  children. 
Once  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sum- 
mer limch  program  of  such  gjreat  impor- 
tance to  the  adequate  nutrition  of  poor 
city  children,  this  administration  has  re- 
neged on  promises  of  help.  In  the  face 
of  incredible  administration  delays  and 
mismanagement.  Congress  rapidly  en- 
acted legislation  in  June  to  continue 
and  expand  the  summer  lunch  program 
at  the  level  of  critical  need  reported  by 
our  States  and  cities. 

But  the  damage  of  last-minute  admin- 
istration reversals  had  already  been 
done.  Having  issued  "standdown"  or- 
ders, and  now  confronted  with  excep- 
tionally difiQcult  startup  problems  with 
one-third  of  the  summer  days  already 
passed,  our  States  were  compelled  to 
operate  at  a  level  weU  below  meeting 
the  actual  need.  This  was  certainly  the 
case  in  Minnesota,  which  found  it  nec- 
essary to  revise  downward  a  projected 
$665,512  summer  child  feeding  program 
by  more  than  one-half. 

But  the  administration  proix>ses  to  go 
even  further  this  time,  by  undermining 
a  well-functioning  school  lunch  pro- 
gram that  has  been  meeting  the  critical 
need  of  millions  of  poor  children  across 
the  Nation  for  one  decent  meal  each  day. 
The  administration  is  patently  ignor- 
ing the  will  of  Congress,  absolutely  re- 
fusing to  use  the  fimds  appropriated  by 
the  legislative  branch  to  maintain  and 
expand  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

The  President  promised  at  Christmas- 
time in  1969  to  end  the  hunger  of  needy 
children  in  America.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  called  for  State  program 
estimates  early  this  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  law  enacted  by  Congress  to  fulfill 
this  promise.  The  States  proceeded  to 
plan  their  child  feeding  programs  for  the 
current  school  year  in  the  belief  that 
administration  promises  were  backed  by 
commitment. 

But  once  again,  at  the  last  possible 
minute  the  administration  has  smashed 
these  hopes  and  expectations.  State  and 
school  officials  are  being  told  that  the 
poor  child,  stalked  by  pangs  of  hunger 
that  dull  his  attention  to  learning  ex- 
periences vital  to  his  entire  future  life, 
really  does  not  rate  a  significant  position 
in  this  administration's  order  of  national 
priorities. 

Minnesota,  like  so  many  other  States, 
will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  funding 
cutbacks  resulting  from  the  new  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  regulations.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  some  84,000  chil- 
dren not  reached  by  the  school  lunch 
programs  In  our  State  last  year,  would  at 
last  receive  help  this  year.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable that  these  children  should  see 


the  Federal  purse  snapped  shut  in  their 
faces  and  should  have  to  listen  to  penny- 
ante  excuses  by  administration  ofHclals 
that  dollars  must  be  taken  from  this  very 
small  portion  of  the  total  Federal  budget 
to  help  finance  more  cars  and  exotic 
weapon  systems. 

Officials  of  the  school  lunch  section 
of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Educa- 
tion report  that  not  only  will  they  be  un- 
able to  expand  programs  to  a  level  of 
102.575,000  limches  served  over  the  cur- 
rent school  year,  but  that  they  must  also 
get  along  with  substantially  reduced 
Federal  assistance  on  the  basis  of  last 
year's  93  million  lunch  program. 

The  Minneapolis  public  schools  report 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  surrounding 
the  Federal  funding  of  school  lunch  pro- 
grams for  the  present  1971-72  scho<^ 
year.  Having  made  remarkable  progress 
in  establishing  programs  in  60  schools 
officials  had  planned  to  include  the  24 
remaining  schools  this  year.  But  while 
they  had  asked  no  more  than  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Federal  level  of  reim- 
bursement to  do  this,  they  have  now  been 
forced  to  project  Federal  reduction  im- 
pact of  $778,695. 

Their  report  bluntly  states  that  the 
proposed  regulations  will  of  necessity 
slow  any  expansion  of  the  lunch  program 
and  curtail  providing  lunches  to  many 
needed  children  now  benefitting  from  the 
program.  And  I  am  advised  that  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Duluth  has 
stated  flatly  that  Federal  subsidy  cut- 
backs will  mean  the  drastic  reduction  or 
even  elimination  of  school  lunch  pro- 
grams in  that  major  city. 

Other  States  have  made  equally  dire 
predictions,  and  will  lose  millions  of 
dollars  in  vital  Federal  assistance. 
Estimates  of  losses  include  Missouri 
$4,000,000;  Ohio.  $5,565,000;  CaUfomia! 
$9,000,000;  Massachusetts,  $3,240  000- 
Oregon,  $1,476,175;  Tennessee,  $2,772.- 
000;  Oklahoma,  about  $1,000,000;  Geor- 
gia, $4,100,000;  and  West  Virginia 
$2,661,300. 

These  estimates  were  hastily  computed 
in  the  face  of  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture deadline  of  only  15  days  for  re- 
sponses to  the  new  school  lunch  program 
regulations.  But  it  has  been  estimated 
that  37  States  will  be  seriously  handi- 
capped should  these  regulations  become 
effective.  And  they  simply  cannot  make 
up  these  losses  from  State  and  local 
funds. 

I  £im  profoimdly  disturbed  also  by  the 
failure  of  these  new  regulations  to  make 
any  provision  for  continuing  the  author- 
ity to  transfer  section  32  funds  to  the 
school  breakfast  program.  Having  just 
fought  successfully  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  increase  appropriations  for 
this  vital  program  to  $25  million  and  to 
assure  its  expansion  through  authoriz- 
ing increased  flexibility  in  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 32  funds,  I  am  dismayed  at  this 
Executive  regulatory  abuse  of  the  will 
and  intent  of  Congress. 

There  are  7  to  9  million  needy  chil- 
dren who  could  qualify  for  school  break- 
fast assistance.  In  America  no  child 
should  be  deprived  of  a  good  meal  to 
start  the  day  in  this  crucially  important 
formaUve  period  of  life. 

But  not  content  to  deny  an  effective 
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measure  for  the  expansion  of  the  school 
breakfast  program  to  meet  this  critical 
need,  the  administration  has  gone  fur- 
ther in  allocating  only  $18.5  million  of 
the  $25  million  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress— money  that  the  States  are  report- 
ing is  desperately  needed  now  to  even 
maintain  present  program  levels.  Some 
States  face  the  further  possibility  of 
having  to  cancel  their  school  breakfast 
programs  without  the  full  allocation  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

I  intend  to  fight  this  blatant  example 
of  legislating  by  Executive  fiat  that 
usurps  the  authority  and  powers  of 
Congress.  I  intend  to  join  my  Senate 
colleagues  in  calling  administration  offi- 
cials to  account  for  this  fiscal  penury 
that  ignores  the  welfare  and  human 
rights  of  our  children. 

There  is  only  one  action  that  the 
administration  should  now  take,  and 
that  is  to  withdraw  these  regulations 
forthwith  and  issue  regulations  that 
conform  to  the  mandate  of  Congress 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
as  amended. 


CLOSE  AIR  SUPPORT  REPORT  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  FOR 
PEACE   THROUGH  LAW    (MCPL) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law — MCPL — have  issued  a  series  of 
studies  this  year  on  miUtary  weapons 
and  military  procurement.  They  have  in- 
cluded reports  on  the  B-1  bomber,  tne 
F-14  fighter  plane,  and  other  weapons 
and  issues. 

Today  MCPL  is  issuing  a  report  on 
close  support  aircraft.  The  report  was 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
( Mr.  Mathias  ) .  the  Representative  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  Seiberling,  and  myself. 

The  report  is  highly  critical  of  the 
Defense  Department  for  continuing  to 
fund  three  separate  close  support  air- 
craft— the  Navy's  Harrier,  the  Army's 
Cheyenne,  and  the  Air  Force's  A-X.  Con- 
tinuing to  fund  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct programs  is  overlapping,  wasteful, 
and  a  duplication  of  effort.  It  is  absolutely 
imjustifled  and  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
some  $600  million  in  the  last  5  years. 

Our  report  recommends  that  the  Chey- 
enne program  be  cancelled.  It  is  both 
too  costly  and  less  effective  than  either 
other  weapon. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Har- 
rier program  end  after  the  purchase  of 
60  aircraft  and  that  it  not  be  produced  in 
the  United  States  as  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  recommends. 

Finally,  we  do  recommend  that  the 
A-X  continue  to  be  developed  as  a  high 
priority  Air  Force  program.  We  also  rec- 
ommend that  the  Air  Force  put  greater 
emphasis  on  its  close  air  support  mission 
so  that  it  can  perform  that  mission  far 
more  effectively  than  in  the  past. 

We  recommend  the  A-X  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  including  both  technical 
superiority,  simplicity,  and  its  low  cost. 
For  example,  the  A-X  will  cost  half  as 
much  SIS  the  Cheyenne  as  the  report 
states. 

Its  lower  unit  price  will  translate  direct- 
ly into  substantially  more  aircraft  for  the 
money  spent,  as  the  following  table  demon- 
strates: 


Ji.2  billion  buys — 

600    A-X '$2.0  minion 

222    Cheyenne.- '$5.4  million 

273  Harrier  (U.K.  version) >  $4.  4  mil  Hon 

'  Program  unit  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  report 
to  Congress  and  the  country.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Congress  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  act  on  its  recommenda- 
tions. Unless  we  do,  billions  of  dollars 
will  be  wasted  in  duplicate  weapons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CL.OSE  Support  AmcBArr:   The  Ax. 
HARaixB,  AND  Cheyenne 

SUMMARY 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  funded,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $600  million,  the  development  and 
procurement  of  three  new  close  support  air- 
craft, the  Ax,  the  Cheyenne,  and  the  Harrier. 
Each  of  these  aircraft  has  been  specifically 
designed  to  provide  close-range,  highly  re- 
sponsive aerial  fire  support  to  our  combat 
troops  in  the  field,  against  targets  ranging 
from  troops  to  tanks. 

We  fully  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
close  support  mission.  We  do  not  believe  its 
performance  would  be  aided,  however,  by 
continuing  with  three  separate  close  support 
aircraft  programs,  since  two  of  them  involve 
aircraft  with  at  best  marginal  advantages 
over  existing  systems.  While  there  may  be 
some  Justification  for  retaining  a  triad  of 
strategic  nuclear  deterrents,  a  triad  of  new 
close  support  aircraft  is  ridiculous. 

Last  year  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  its 
close  support  needs  and  to  choose  between 
the  aircraft  options  Involved.  The  only  com- 
pliance to  date  has  been  a  six  page  "Interim 
report"  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  David  Packaird  in  June 
The  gist  of  the  report  was  that  the  aircraft 
involved  "offer  sufficiently  different  capa- 
bilities to  Justify  continuing  all  three  pro- 
grams at  the  present  time." 

The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  do  the 
hard  analytical  work  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment Itself  should  have  done  long  ago. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Ax  provides  the 
responsiveness,  survivability,  lethality,  and 
operational  readiness  which  we  will  need  in  a 
close  support  aircraft  in  the  event  of  a 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  confrontation  in  Europe. 

The  Cheyenne,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not.  Due  to  limited  loiter  time  and  sub- 
stantial maintenance  requirements.  It  might 
not  be  available  when  needed.  And  if  the 
Cheyenne  were  available,  its  high  vulnera- 
bility and  poor  maneuverability  would  make 
It  a  sitting  duck  for  enemy  fire.  The  fact 
that  the  Cheyenne  carries  a  price  tag  twice 
as  high  as  the  Ax  does  not  make  it  any  more 
appealing. 

We  recommend  therefore  that  the  Chey- 
enne program  be  terminated  immediately 
and  that  the  Ax  be  designated  as  the  pri- 
mary system  for  the  future  support  of  Army 
ground  troops  In  Europe. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Harrier  offers  only 
marginal  Improvements  In  the  close  sup- 
port capabilities  already  available  to  the 
Marines  In  the  form  of  the  A-4M,  and  then 
only  In  the  Initial  stages  of  an  amphibious 
assault  operation.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  the  Harrier  program  be  terminated 
after  the  purchase  of  60  aircraft,  and  that 
no  production  of  the  Harrier  be  undertaken 
In  the  United  States  at  this  time. 

Our  detailed  recommendations  follow.  If 
Implemented,  they  would  result  in  a  savings 


of  approximately  $6  billion  out  of  about  $12 
billion  that  would  be  spent  In  the  next  ten 
years  If  all  three  aircraft  programs  were  con- 
tinued. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Roles  and  missioTis 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, in  order  to  end  twenty  plus  years  of 
inter-service  rivalry,  should  make  a  firm 
decision  as  to  which  service  shall  have  the 
responsibility  for  close-air  support  of  Army 
ground  troops. 

We  believe  that  the  close-support  mission 
is  best  accomplished  with  fixed-wing  aircraft 
at  the  present  time.  Given  the  contemporary 
limits  of  rotary-wing  technology,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  currently  main- 
tains the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
flxed-wlng  assets.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
Air  Force  clearly  should  be  given  the  primary 
close  support  mission  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  provided  that  the  Air  Force  demon- 
strates that  It  win  give  the  Army  adequate 
and  continued  support. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  clarify  the  responsibility  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Marines,  respectively,  in 
providing  close-air  support  for  Marine  Corps 
Infantry  operations. 

AX   (Air  Force) 

1.  We  recommend  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  AX  as  a  high-priority  Air  Force 
program,  and  that  Congress  approve  the  Air 
Force  request  for  FY  72  funding  of  $47  mil- 
lion. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  Air  Force  re- 
vise Its  Internal  priorities  so  that  the  mis- 
sion of  close-air  support  receives  signifi- 
cantly greater  emphasis  and  that  the  AX 
project  be  elevated  to  a  higher  priority.  In 
order  to  ensure  that  the  Air  Force  is  giving 
proper  emphasis  to  this  mission  Congress 
should  require  from  the  Air  Force  a  yearly 
accounting  of  funds  on  close-air  support. 

3.  We  recommend  that  Congress  act  to  en- 
sure that  the  production  version  of  the  AX 
be  kept  as  simple  and  austere  as  feasible.  We 
believe  that  the  AX  represents  a  welcome 
change  In  procurement  philosophy,  in  its 
austere  and  functional  specifications,  and 
Its  competitive  development  program.  This 
emphasis,  which  promises  a  highly  effective 
close-support  aircraft  at  a  price  of  under  $2 
million,  should  be  continued.  Complex  and 
expensive  night-  and  all-weather  avionics 
and  armimients  should  be  added  only  when 
the  AX  is  fully  developed  and  thoroughly 
proven  through  realistic  testing,  and  then 
only  to  a  fraction  of  the  force. 

Cheyenne   (Army) 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  Cheyenne  pro- 
gram be  ended.  The  Cheyenne  Is  a  proven 
mistake  with  Inherent  vulnerability  and  in- 
accuracy that  cannot  be  corrected.  Congress 
should  not  approve  any  further  funding 
pointed  towards  deployment  of  the  Cheyenne. 

2.  We  rcommend  that  Congress  fund  no 
new  attack  helicopters  as  substitutes  for  the 
Cheyenne,  since  all  other  possible  alterna- 
tives suffer  from  the  same  crucial  defects  of 
vulnerability  and  Inaccuracy.  To  fill  the 
unique  function  of  escorting  lightly-armed 
troop  transport  helicopters.  Congress  should 
rely  on  existing  operational  helicopters. 

3.  We  reconmiend  that  the  Army  acquire 
Shs  test-bed  vehicles  the  eight  existing  Chey- 
enne prototypes  and  Incorporate  these  air- 
craft Into  existing  rotary-wing  research  and 
development  programs.  These  prototypes 
should  be  used  to  test  the  rigid-rotor  tech- 
nology, gun-platform  stabilization,  surviv- 
ability and  anti-tank  capabilities.  This  pro- 
posed research  program  should  In  no  way 
point  towards  eventual  production  of  the 
Cheyenne. 

Harrier  (Marine  Corps) 
1.   We   recommend  that  funds  for  FY.  72 
procurement  of  30  Harriers  be  appropriated, 
but  that  ptYxsurement  be  halted  at  the  end 
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of  PY  73,  thujB  equipping  the  Marine  Corpe 
with  60  operating  aircraft.  We  further  urge 
that  these  aircraft  be  used  for  intensive  test- 
ing of  the  significant  uncertainties  remaining 
about  Harrier  eflectlveneaa  and  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  Marine's  battle  plans. 

2.  We  recommend  that  no  funds  be  author- 
ized at  the  present  time  for  transferal  of 
Harrier  production  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  United  States  due  to  the  limited  abil- 
ities of  the  aircraft,  the  excessive  costs  re- 
quired for  transferal,  and  the  general  un- 
certainties about  V/STOL  technological 
promise. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  Harrier  fleet  be 
used  not  only  by  the  Marine  Corps  but  by 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  as  well  to  conduct 
modest  evaluation  of  V/STOL  concepts  and 
capabilities  for  their  respective  missions. 

INTKODtrCTION 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  IDepartment  of 
Defense  has  funded,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  >600 
million,  the  development  and  procurement 
of  tnree  separate  aircraft  Intended  for  essen- 
tially the  same  mission  of  close-air  support. 
The  Job  of  these  aircraft  Is  to  provide  close- 
range,  highly  responsive  aerial  fire-support 
for  friendly  unit*  In  the  field  against  tar- 
gets ranging  from  troops  to  tanks.  E^acb  air- 
craft represents  a  different  approach  to  the 
mission  of  cloee-alr  support,  and  each  Is 
sponsored  by  a  separate  military  service.  A 
brief  description  of  each  follows : 
AX   (AiT  Force) 

The  Air  Force's  entry  Is  the  AX,  a  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  and  unsophisticated  twln- 
turbofan  fixed-wing  aircraft  operated  by  a 
one-man  crew.  According  to  the  Air  Force, 
the  AX  is  the  first  U.S.  plane  specifically  de- 
signed for  the  mission  of  close-air  support. 
The  AX  will  have  short  take-off  and  land- 
ing capabilities  (STOL) ,  exceptionally  good 
payload  and  long-range  abilities,  and  a  high 
degree  of  survivability  due  to  Its  excellent 
maneuverability,  twin  engines,  redundant 
control  systems,  heavy  pUot  protection,  and 
large  amount  of  armor  plating.  The  AX  is 
likely  to  fly  in  excess  of  450  knots,  and  b« 
able  to  loiter  over  the  battlefield  for  long 
periods  of  time.  The  AX  will  carry  a  maxi- 
mum load  of  16,000  pounds  of  external  ord- 
nance, and  will  incorporate  as  Its  primary 
anti-tank  weapon  an  Internal  automatic  30 
mm  armor-piercing  cannon  with  1350  rounds 
of  ammunition.  The  AX  will  also  mount 
other  guns  on  its  wing  stations. 

The  Air  Force  la  requesting  M7  million 
for  FY  72  to  continue  development  of  the 
AX.  Contracts  totaling  $60.1  million  have 
been  let  to  two  companies.  Falrchlld-Hlller 
and  Northrop,  to  construct  two  prototypes 
each  of  the  AX  as  part  of  a  competitive 
"fly-before-buy"  development  program.  First 
aight  is  expected  for  the  summer  of  1972 
with  production  to  begin  late  in  1974  and 
initial  operating  capability  slated  for  early 
1975. 

AH-56A  Cheyenne  ^Army) 

The  Army's  Cheyenne,  built  by  Lockheed 
Aircraft,  is  a  single-engine  rigid-rotor  com- 
pound helicopter  planned  to  incorporate 
sophisticated  electronics  which  are  claimed 
to  enable  it  to  fly  in  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions and  at  night.  Operated  by  a  two-man 
crew,  the  Cheyenne  can  mount  internally  a 
light  30  mm  cannon  In  a  360  degree  belly  tur- 
ret; and  either  a  40  mm  grenade  launcher  or 
a  7.62  mm  mini-gun  In  its  Interchangeable 
noee.  In  addition,  the  Cheyenne  can  carry  on 
six  wing  stations  a  variety  of  projectile  weap- 
ons, including  up  to  162  2.75  inch  rockets 
and/or  up  to  32  Hughes  TOW  wire-guided, 
optically-tracked  anti-tank  missiles,  al- 
though 16  TOW'S  is  likely  to  be  the  opera- 
tional complement.  Revised  Cheyenne  spec- 
ifications call  for  a  top  speed  of  212  knots, 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  met  by  the  devel- 
opment aircraft. 

The  Cheyenne  program  is  now  in  the  flnal 
stages  of  engineering  development.  While  the 


FT  72  budget  contained  no  new  request  for 
RDT&E  appropriations,  the  Army  asked  for 
$13.2  million  in  "advanced  production  engi- 
neering" fimds  and  for  authority  to  repro- 
gram  $61.3  million  of  funds  left  over  from 
the  terminated  Cheyenne  production  con- 
tract into  further  R&O.  The  $13.2  mlllton  re- 
quest has  been  turned  down  outright  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  in  both  Houses 
of  Congreas. 

Moreover,  only  $35  million  of  the  $61.3 
million  reprogrammlng  request  has  Itself 
been  approved.  This  $36  million  Is  part  of  an 
overall  settlement  of  litigation  with  Lock- 
heed on  the  Cheyenne  program  and  is  de- 
signed to  reimburse  the  company  for  R&D 
exp>enaes  Incurred  out  of  Its  own  pocket  after 
December.  1969.  Another  $17  million  of  the 
$61.3  million  requested  has  been  denied  out- 
right (since  it  will  not  be  needed  until  fiscal 
1973),  and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  consider  the  flnal  $9 
million  In  conjunction  with  Its  actions  on 
the  fiscal  1972  Defense  Appropriations  bill. 
If  the  Committee  decides  that  R&D  work  on 
the  Cheyenne  should  continue,  it  will  add 
this  $9  million  to  the  Appropriations  bill.  It 
will  then  be  subject  to  action  by  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  as  part  of  the  normal  budget 
process.  Barring  Congressional  action  at  that 
time,  funds  for  full-scale  production  of  the 
Cheyenne  are  likely  to  be  requested  in  the 
FY  73  defense  budget. 

AV-8A  Harrier  (Marine  Corps) 

The  third  aircraft  Is  the  Hawker-Slddeley 
Harrier,  now  in  series  production  In  the 
United  Kingdom.  Presently  the  only  opera- 
tional V'STOL  combat  aircraft  In  the  free 
world,  the  Harrier  achieves  Its  vertical  take- 
ofT  capabilities  through  rotation  of  the  vec- 
tored thrust  nozzles  on  Its  single  Rolls  Royce 
Bristol  engine.  A  single-seat  aircraft,  the 
Harrier  Is  limited  In  both  range  and  pay- 
load,  but  the  Marine  Corpa  aM«<-ta  that  its 
capabilities  are  sufficient  for  Its  projected 
mission  of  short-duration  forward-based  at- 
tack and  support,  where  its  ability  to  take 
off  from  small  ship-board  platforms  and 
austere  VTOL  pads  on  the  beachhead  Is  said 
to  be  Important. 

The  Harrier  Is  subsonic  In  level  flght,  with 
a  claimed  range  of  action  ranging  from  60 
miles  (VTOL)  to  380  miles  (STOL),  both 
with  3000  pounds  of  external  storee,  though 
with  very  short  loiter  time.  The  Harrier  car- 
ries no  weapons  Internally  but  la  advertised 
to  be  able  to  carry  as  much  as  5000  pounds 
of  ordnance  on  short  missions  using  conven- 
tional takeoffs.  Under  such  conditions  It  can 
mount  twin-low  velocity  30  mm  guns  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  other  ordnance  on  Ite  four 
wing  stations  Including  2.75  Inch  rockets  and 
a  maximum  of  four  500  pounds  bombs  The 
Marine  Corps  has  already  purchased  thirty 
of  these  aircraft  and  hopes  to  procure  a  total 
of  114. 

The  Marines  have  requested  $102.3  million 
In  FY  72  to  purchase  30  additional  aircraft. 
In  early  August  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  revealed  that  It  had  added  $23.7 
million  to  the  Marine  Corpe  request  in  order 
to  "provide  the  additional  expenses  necessary 
for  the  phased  program  which  will  lead  to 
the  domestic  production  of  this  aircraft." 
McDonnell  Douglas  holds  the  US.  production 
license  for  the  Harrier. 

crraarNT    status 

The  Defense  Department's  decision  to  pro- 
ceed simultaneously  with  three  different 
close-support  aircraft  has  already  been  sub- 
jected to  considerable  criticism  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  Last  year  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  directed  the  DOD  to 
terminate  the  Cheyenne  program,  arguing 
that  the  AX  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Job. 
At  the  same  time,  funding  of  the  Harrier 
waa  continued. 

Eventually,  funds  for  the  Cheyenne  pro- 
gram were  restored  in  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  military  procurement  authori- 


zation bill.  The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, also  concerned  with  unnecessary 
duplication,  later  directed  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  close-support  mission  and  the  aircraft 
options  Involved.  The  purpose  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  action  was  to  force  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  make  its  choice 
among  planes.  As  committee  chairman. 
Representative  George  Mahon  later  ex- 
plained in  an  Interview  published  In  the 
Washington  Post: 

"We're  going  to  hold  the  Pentagon's  feet 
to  the  fire  to  get  the  best  possible  solutions 
to  these  alternatives.  •  •  •  What  we  want 
Is  to  comp>el  the  Defense  Department  to  do 
the  hard  analytical  Job." 

What  Chairman  Makon  sought  Initially 
was  a  decision  on  "the  aircraft  best  suited 
to  meet  the  cl06e-alr  support  need"  in  time 
for  the  FY  72  budget  hearings.  Not  until 
February  1971,  however,  did  the  Department 
of  Defense  set  up  a  study  group  headed  by 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard  to  review  the  close, 
support  options  available.  By  that  time,  of 
course,  the  FY  72  budget  had  already  been 
proposed  and  in  presenting  that  budget  to 
Congreas,  Defense  Secretary  Laird  urged  con- 
tinued funding  of  all  three  programs.  Speak- 
ing specifically  of  the  AX  and  the  Cheyenne, 
Laird  stated : 

"We  believe  they  complement  each  other, 
through  overlapping  zones  of  coverage  and 
diverse  ojieratlng  modes." 

In  June,  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  sent 
to  Congress  a  six-page  letter  which  he  said 
was  an  interim  report  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's close-support  study.  Packard  iirged 
once  again  that  funds  be  provided  for  all 
three  planes,  claiming  that  "they  offer  svUfl- 
ciently  different  capabilities  for  our  future 
forces  to  Justify  continuing  all  three  pro- 
grams at  the  present  time."  The  report  did 
not  endorse  production  of  either  the  Chey- 
enne or  the  AX.  Rather,  It  Is  suggested  con- 
tinued development  In  FY  72  pending  a  flnal 
decision  before  FY  73. 

The  Interim  report  simply  did  not  address 
Itself  to  a  number  of  key  issues.  It  is  our 
understanding,  for  example,  that  it  contained 
no  substantive  explanation  of  how  the  sup- 
posedly "complementary"  aspects  of  these 
aircraft  serve  to  better  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion. Also  insufficiently  analysed  were  major 
questions  of  conciliating  roles  and  missions, 
the  vulnerability  of  the  Cheyenne  to  ground- 
to-air  missiles  and  air-to-air  threats,  the  rel- 
ative ease  with  which  the  TOW  antitank  mis- 
sile of  the  Cheyenne  can  be  counter-meas- 
ured, and  the  comparatively  poor  maneuver- 
ability of  the  Harrier  at  speeds  above  150 
knots.  These  omissions  cast  serious  doubt 
upon  the  value  of  the  report. 

In  effect  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
tried  to  stall  the  Issue  for  another  year,  hop- 
ing perhaps  that  Congress  will  back  off  and 
allow  all  three  planes  to  proceed  into  produc- 
tion. If  there  were  unlimited  resources  avail- 
able for  the  close -support  mission.  Secre- 
tary Laird's  arument  for  a  "mix"  of  "over- 
lapping" weapons  systems  might  be  valid.  But 
such  conditions  do  not  exist  now,  and  tight 
budgetary  conditions  are  likely  to  continue 
in  the  future.  Thus  continued  development 
of  a  redundant  "triad"  of  close-support  air- 
craft cannot  be  Justified. 

So  far  close  to  $600  million  has  been  spent 
on  this  "triad,"  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  mor« 
than  $11.6  billion  that  will  be  spent  on  cloee- 
alr  support  if  Congress  givee  all  three  pro- 
grams complete  production  approval.  Here  is 
how  this  figure  Is  derived : 

Based  on  a  conservative  program  unit  cost 
estimate  for  the  Cheyenne  of  $5.4  million,  an 
Army  purchase  of  375  aircraft  wUl  entail  a 
minimum  of  $2.0  billion  in  investment  coeta 
alone.  In  addition,  experience  has  shown 
that  operations  and  maintenance  (O&M) 
costs  over  a  10  year  period  will  run  to  200 
per  cent  of  initial  investment  coats  for  air- 
craft programs  of  this  type.  This  would  mean 
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ten-year  O&M  cost*  of  $4.0  bUlion  for  th« 
Cheyenne.  CbeyeniM  coata  alone,  therefore, 
will  total  $6.0  billion,  roughly  half  the  over- 
all close  support  total. 

Marine  Corpa  planning  presently  calls  for 
B  total  of  114  Harriers,  with  final  costs  de- 
pendent in  large  part  on  whether  Congreas 
approves  a  phased  transfer  of  production  to 
the  U.S.  for  the  remaining  84  aircraft.  If 
these  aircraft  are  buUt  in  Great  Britain,  to- 
tal investment  costs  for  the  1 14  Harriers  have 
been  estimated  by  the  Marines  at  $4.4  mil- 
lion apiece,  or  $603.6  million.  The  Marines 
have  also  estimated  that  U.S.  production,  as 
called  for  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  could  add  as  much  as  $275  mil- 
lion more,  with  unit  costs  for  the  84  aircraft 
still  to  be  purchased  rising  to  $7.8  million. 
On  the  assumption  that  ten-year  O&M  costs 
would  be  200  per  cent  of  investment  costs, 
O&M  costs  for  the  U.K.  built  version  would 
be  approximately  $1.0  billion.  O&M  oosta  for 
a  U.S.  built  version  might  be  somewhat 
higher,  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  n.S.  manu- 
factured replacement  parts  Involved.  Ttaxis 
total  ten  year  systems  costs  for  the  Harrier, 
even  for  the  less  expensive  Ui.  version, 
should  reach  at  least  $1.5  billion. 

The  Air  Force  hopes  to  purchase  at  least 
600  of  the  AX  aircraft.  Two  versions  of  the 
AX  have  been  mentioned,  the  AX-A,  which 
is  the  standard  operational  version,  and  the 
AX-B.  a  possible  follow-on  to  the  original 
that  would  contain  advanced  avionics  for  all- 
weather  and  night  combat  capabilities.  The 
Air  Force  has  estimated  that  the  B  version, 
which  is  still  in  the  conceptual  stage,  would 
cost  at  least  $2  million  per  unit,  and  100 
AX-B's  at  $4  nUUioD  each,  the  total  invest- 
ment cost  for  these  600  aircraft  will  be  i^- 
proxlmately  $1.4  billion.  Including  prob- 
able O&M  costs  of  $2.8  billion,  ten -year  sys- 
tems costs  for  the  AX  will  be  approximately 
$4.2  billion. 

Thus  if  all  three  aircraft  become  opera- 
tional in  the  numbers  desired  by  their  re- 
spective sponsors,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
for  the  questionable  benefits  of  a  "triad"  of 
close-support  aircraft  likely  will  be  In  ex- 
cess of  $11.5  billion. 

CLOSt-AIR    STTPP08T    IN    EUKOPE 

With  the  end  of  American  military  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  the  primary 
mission  environment  envisioned  for  future 
close-support  aircraft  Is  the  European  thea- 
ter. There,  close-air  support  would  play  a 
key  role  in  any  confrontation  between  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  Facing  numerically 
superior  Pact  armored  forces,  the  first  prior- 
ity for  our  close-support  forces  on  the 
European  battlefield  would  be  to  provide  ef- 
fective anti-armor  fire.  Also  critical  would 
be  the  ability  to  provide  accurate  and  lethal 
suppressing  fire  in  support  of  friendly  forces. 
Since  the  Cheyeiuie  and  the  AX  are  specifi- 
cally earmarked  for  the  support  of  Army 
troops  in  the  European  theater,  their  oap«- 
blUties  will  be  contrasted  here. 

The  Marines  expect  the  Harrier,  to  have 
specialized  applicatlona  In  forward-based 
attack  situations  where  available  ground- 
basing  facilities  are  at  a  minimum  and  where 
the  unusual  qualities  of  a  V/STOL  attack 
aircraft  oould  be  considered  useful.  In 
particular,  the  Marines  foresee  use  of  the 
Harrier  in  support  of  Invasion  forces 
against  heavily  defended  beaches,  where  its 
carrier  and  ship-based  abilities  would  also  be 
Important.  Due  to  the  special  nature  of  its 
intended  mission,  the  Harrier  will  racelve 
separate  treatment  later  in  this  report. 
Rolei  and  mUsiont 

For  over  twenty  years  a  dilute  has 
existed  as  to  which  service  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  cloee-alr  support  of  Army 
ground  troops.  This  dispute,  unmitigated 
despite  a  number  of  Department  of  Defense 
directives  and  Inter-servlce  agreements,  has 
led  to  the  current  costly  controversy  between 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  revolving  about 
the  AX  and  the  Cheyenne. 


The  last  major  organizational  agreement 
between  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  waa 
concluded  in  1965.  Called  the  Johnson- 
McConnell  Agreement  after  the  names  of 
Army  and  Air  Force  Chiefs  of  Staff,  this 
agreement  set  out  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
confusing  overlaps  as  to  which  servioe  was 
to  do  what. 

Actually,  the  Johnson -McDonnell  Agree- 
ment did  little  more  than  sort  out  some  of 
the  actual  hardware  involved  rather  than 
solve  any  of  the  basic  disputes.  The  Army 
was  given  authority  to  develop  a  rotary-wing 
"fire-support"  system,  which  it  did,  and  the 
Air  Force,  perhaps  too  confident  that  no 
hellcc^ter  could  challenge  fixed-wing  air- 
craft for  this  mission,  continued  for  a  time 
its  low  priority  effort  in  close-support  sys- 
tems. The  Johnson-McConnell  agreement 
thus  led  directly  fliat  to  the  development  of 
the  Cheyenne  and  then  the  AX. 

It  la  little  wond«r  that  the  Army  wants  to 
develop  its  own  aircraft,  for  In  both  Korea 
and  Vietnam  the  Air  Force  has  been  poorly 
equipped  to  provide  close-air  support.  The 
AX  ia  the  flnt  Air  Force  plane  specifioaUy 
designed  for  the  close-air  support  mission, 
and  until  now  the  United  States  has  had 
the  only  major  Air  Force  in  the  world  not 
to  have  an  aircraft  tailored  solely  for  this 
role. 

Instead  the  Air  Force  has  given  preference 
to  the  more  classic  missions  of  strategic 
bombardment,  tactical  air-superiority,  air- 
defense,  and  interdiction.  Though  experience 
In  Vietnam,  Korea,  and  even  World  War  II 
demonstrated  the  marginal  utility  of  inter- 
diction missions,  both  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Marines  have  become  overburdened  in  this 
area  at  the  expense  of  close-air  support.  In 
fact,  over  the  last  few  years  the  Air  Force 
has  spent  nearly  all  of  its  tactical-air  budget 
on  air  supremacy  and  interdiction  bombers. 

To  meet  the  reqtUrements  of  the  close- 
support  mission,  the  Air  Force  has  had  to 
turn  to  eclectic  ocmiblnatlons  of  lll-stilted 
aircraft,  ranging  from  trainers  to  World  War 
n. fighters  and  even  pre-World  War  n  trans- 
ports. They  have  even  had  to  suffer  the 
Indignity  of  asking  the  Navy  for  the  A-1,  a 
World  War  11  vintage  aircraft  that  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  Air  Force  close-air  support 
in  Vietnam.  A  table  follows  of  the  primary 
aircraft  types  used  by  the  Air  Force  for  cloee- 
alr  support  in  Korea  and  Vietnam: 

Korea 
T-6   (trainer). 
P-51  (WWII  fighter). 

Vietnam 

A-l  (WWn  tac.  aircraft  procured  from 
the  Navy). 

A-37    (attack    version   of   TA-37   trainer). 

T-28   (armed  version  of  trainer). 

T-38   (F-6  version). 

F-4  (Mach  2  flghter-1x>mber) . 

C-47    (Pre  WWn  military   transport). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  either  service 
has  the  capability  to  perform  the  close-air 
support  mission.  The  doctrinaire  argument 
the  Army  makes  for  the  Cheyenne — that, 
being  an  Army  aircraft,  it  would  work 
"organically"  with  troops  in  the  field — can 
quickly  be  put  to  rest.  It  has  not  worked 
that  way  in  Vietnam.  Instead,  armed  heli- 
copters have  been  supplied  from  a  central 
control  at  the  Corps  level  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Air  Force  planes.  Moreover,  this  cen- 
tralization is  likely  to  increase  vrith  the 
event  of  more  complicated  and  expensive 
helicopters  like  the  Cheyenne,  fewer  of  which 
will  be  available. 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fease, In  order  to  end  the  over  twenty  years 
of  Army-Air  Force  rivalry,  should  make  a 
firm  decision  on  which  service  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  close-air  support 
mission. 

As  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  following 
section,  Oxed-wlng  aircraft  like  the  AX  pos- 
sess an  Inherent  superiority  over  rotary-wing 


aircraft  for  the  cloee-support  role.  Since  the 
Air  Force  already  operates  the  preponderance 
of  fixed -wing  assets  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
Air  Force  shoiUd  be  given  reaponslblltty  for 
close-air  support  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
provided  that  the  Air  Force  demonstrates  to 
Congress  annually  that  it  Is  giving  the  mis- 
sion continued  and  adequate  support. 

We  also  believe  there  to  be  auxiliary  nUs- 
sioi-18  to  the  primary  close-support  role  of  the 
Air  Force  that  can  be  fulfilled  by  the  Army 
with  its  current  attack  helicopter,  the  AH- 
lO  COBRA.  However,  due  to  the  inherent 
weaknesses  In  contemporary  rotary-wing 
technology,  we  see  no  value  whatever  in  re- 
placement of  the  AH-IO  with  a  more  ad- 
vanced attack  helicopter  at  the  present  time. 

Key  combat  characteristics 
(1)  Responsiveness/Loiter 

The  nature  of  the  close-support  mission  is 
such  that  Its  first  prime  requirement  is  quick 
aircraft  responses.  If  troops  on  the  ground  are 
being  attacked  or  an  observation  pKiet  or  spot- 
ter aircraft  should  sight  a  moving  column 
of  tanks,  the  aircraft  mtist  get  to  the  scene 
rapidly.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  most  scenar- 
ios for  a  European  battle  suggests  that  dur- 
ing the  flrst  critical  days  the  action  is  likely 
to  be  in  rapid  movement.  Close-air  support 
will  be  keyed  not  to  flxed  targets  but  to  con- 
stantly changing  battle  lines.  Unless  an  air- 
craft arrives  quickly,  it  may  not  know  vrtiere 
to  go. 

Optimum  responsiveness  is  not  obtained 
either  through  high  speed  or  extreme  forward 
basing.  Instead  it  is  best  achieved  with  air- 
craft that  have  the  ability  to  loiter  over  the 
battlefield  for  long  periods  of  time.  Aircraft 
already  in  the  air  over  the  front  are  able  to 
eliminate  delays  due  to  take-off,  transit  time, 
communications,  familiarization,  and  assign- 
ment lags.  By  contrast,  no  amount  of  speed 
or  forward  basing  can  eliminate  these  delays. 
Aircraft  at  forward  bases  are  also  likely  to  be 
well  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  tactical 
mlssUes  or  artillery. 

Its  poor  response  time  is  one  deficiency 
of  the  Cheyenne.  The  Cheyenne  Is  limited 
by  its  fuel  capacity  to  what  is  called  "ground 
loiter"  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
combat  troops,  where  it  will  be  well  within 
range  of  enemy  artillery.  And  even  this  for- 
ward basing  will  not  eliminate  frequent 
trips  to  its  main  base  for  more  fuel.  Thus  the 
Cheyenne  will  fly  many  sorties  to  provide  a 
limited  amount  of  actual  support.  And  one 
Bide  effect  of  its  refueling  trips  oould  be  to 
aid  enemy  detection  of  the  main  base,  bring- 
ing on  air  strikes  and  artillery  harassment. 

In  contrast,  the  AX  will  be  able  to  linger 
over  the  battlefield  from  one  to  four  hours 
depending  on  the  length  of  take-off  and 
amount  of  ordnance  carried.  Loitering  at 
moderate  altitude  over  the  critical  areas,  the 
AX  will  remain  vlrtxially  secure  from  hostile 
fire  while  being  able  to  reqwnd  in  tmder  10 
minutes  to  the  needs  of  either  a  100  mile 
battlellne  or  a  7,600  sqtiare  mile  area. 

A  specific  test  of  the  advantages  of  fixed- 
wing,  long-loiter,  cloee-alr  re^wnslvenees 
was  conducted  in  combat  situations  in  Viet- 
nam in  1969.  Nicknamed  Misty  Bronco,  the 
test  used  Air  Force  OV-lOA's  in  a  joint  role 
of  forward  air-control  and  close-air  support. 
The  OV-lOA,  though  slower  and  less  maneu- 
verable  than  the  AX,  demonstrated  the  abil- 
ity of  loitering  fixed-wing  aircraft  to  bring 
effective  fire-power  to  bear  in  support  of 
ground  forces  within  minutes  of  request. 
The  response  time  average  only  6.1  minutes 
with  the  majority  of  that  time  (3.7  minutes) 
consumed  in  obtaining  ground  clearance  to 
fire.  By  comparison,  heUcopter  response  time 
in  South  Vietnam  has  proved  to  be  in  the 
range  of  30  to  46  minutes  due  to  the  various 
delays  in  getting  from  the  baas  to  the  battle- 
field. 

(3)  SurvlvablUty 

SurrlTablllty  la  a  second  prime  require- 
ment for  any  cloM-support  aircraft  called 
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upon  to  operate  In  tbe  European  t&e«ter.  In 
8outbe«8t  AaU,  both  our  fixed-  and  rotary- 
wing  doae-alr  support  aircraft  have  enjoyed 
total  air  supremacy  and  have  rarely  had  to 
face  conoantrated  enemy  fire  from  the 
ground.  Thla  would  not  be  the  caae  In  the 
NATO-Waraaw  Pact  confronutlon. 

On  a  European  battlefield.  cloae-Bupport 
aircraft  will  be  confronted  with  a  vast  array 
of  sophisticated  and  concentrated  anti-air- 
craft (AA)  weapons.  In  contrast  to  the  under 
.£0  caliber  AA  threat  encountered  In  leas  de- 
veloped countries,  the  predominant  threats 
in  Europe  will  be  .61  caUber  and  .60  caliber 
machine  guns  and  23  mm  anti-aircraft  artu- 
lery  (AAA)  fire.  In  addition,  close-support 
aircraft  that  happen  to  croes  into  enemy 
territory  are  likely  to  be  menaced  by  a 
variety  of  larger  AAA  cannons,  hostile  fire 
from  enemy  aircraft,  and  front-line  surface- 
to-air  missiles  (SAM'S).  Another  possible 
threat  cotild  be  the  development  of  a  Soviet 
equivalent  to  the  US.  Redeye,  a  smaU.  man- 
portable  heat-seeking  ground-to-air  missile 
An  aircraft  wlU  have  to  fly  through  light 
and  medium  automatic  weapons  fire  with 
relative  Impunity  if  It  Is  to  perform  the 
close-support  mission  In  Europe.  Moreover.  It 
will  have  to  fly  low  enough  and  slow  enough 
to  acquire  targets  and  to  engage  them  with 
optimum  accuracy. 

The  two  characteristics  which  will  work 
together  to  determine  an  aircraft's  ability  to 
do  this  are  Its  vulnerability  and  maneuver- 
abUlty. 

Vulnerability  refers  to  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  aircraft  Itself — the  extent 
of  Its  vulnerable  parts  and  the  damage  likely 
U  It  is  hit. 

Helicopters  are  Inherently  complicated  and 
fragile  devices  and  the  Cheyenne  will  be  no 
exception.  It  will  have  a  number  of  very  vul- 
nerable components — such  as  rotors,  rotor- 
heads,  gearboxes,  and  shafts — which  are  al- 
most impossible  to  adequately  protect.  More- 
over, it  will  have  an  excessively  exposed  can- 
opy area  with  the  consequence  that  crew 
members  themselves  might  easily  get  hit. 

The  AX,  by  -ontrast,  promises  to  be  one  of 
Che  least  vulnerable  aircraft  In  the  United 
States  Inventory.  Recognizing  that  the  abil- 
ity of  an  aircraft  to  take  a  hit  Is  far  more 
Important  than  Ite  speed,  the  Air  Force  has 
designed  it  from  the  bottom  up  with  this 
basic  need  In  mind. 

The  biggest  dangers  If  an  aircraft  Is  hit  are 
fire  abroad  the  aircraft  and  loss  of  its  basic 
control  systems.  To  prevent  the  first,  the 
fuel  tanks  on  the  AX  are  separated  from  the 
Ignition  and  the  engines,  placed  In  an  area 
of  minimum  vulnerability,  foam -protected 
against  explosion  and  fire,  and  designed  so 
they  will  leak  externally.  To  prevent  the  sec- 
ond, the  AX  Incorporates  redundant  and  sep- 
arated control  systems,  with  the  key  linkages 
armored. 

The  back-up  controls  of  the  AX  will  be 
fully  mechanical,  rather  than  hydraulic,  to 
further  reduce  exposure  to  fire. 

The  next  biggest  danger  Is  engine  loss.  The 
AX  will  carry  two  engines  to  the  Cheyenne's 
one.  Because  the  engines  wUl  be  widely  sepa- 
rated, there  Is  little  danger  that  a  hit  In  one 
will  result  In  the  loss  of  both.  Because  they 
are  dupUcaUng,  the  aircraft  will  be  quite  able 
to  fly  even  If  one  engine  Is  gone. 

Knally.  the  AX  carries  more  than  twice 
the  armor  of  the  Cheyenne.  The  AX  crew 
compartment  Itself  is  encased  In  750  pound 
bathtub  of  armor,  leaving  the  pilot  vulnera- 
ble to  most  AAA  hits  only  through  the  plane's 
small  canopy  area. 

Dr.  John  S.  Poster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  summed  It  up  this 
way  m  his  March  18.  1971  testnnony  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 

"If  the  enemy  defenses,  even  In  the  vicinity 
of  our  troops  are  formidable.  If  the  fire  is 
Intense,  the  AX  will  probably  survive  while 
the  Cheyenne  will  not.  It  will  survive  simply 
because  It  Is  a  leas  complicated  airplane.  I 


dont  beUeve  we  can  make  a  helicopter  that 
will  take  the  beating  the  AX  can  take." 

As  far  as  maoeuverablllty  Is  concerned,  the 
Cheyenne  again  loses  out,  with  flight  charac- 
terlsUcs  markedly  Inferior  to  those  of  the 
AX.  The  Cheyenne  Is  limited  to  attack  speeds 
well  below  200  knots,  while  the  AX  has  a 
range  from  160-400  knots.  The  AX  can  also 
pull  fully  seven  "g's".  as  opposed  to  approxi- 
mately two  for  the  Cheyenne.*  This  high  "g" 
capablUty  Is  terribly  Important,  since  what 
It  reflecu  Is  the  ablUty  of  the  aircraft  to 
deviate  from  the  straight  line  flight  path 
which  aimed  gunfire  presumes. 

Because  helicopters  are  so  vulnerable  and 
unmaneuverable,  the  Army  has  argued  the 
case  for  the  Cheyenne  on  the  basis  of  tactics. 
It  claims  that  the  Cheyenne  will  be  able  to 
fly  m  a  "nap-of-the-earth"  profile  to  mask  Its 
presence  until  It  can  suddenly  "pop  up"  to 
Are  on  Its  targets  from  long  range,  with  the 
wlre-gulded  TOW  missile  system.  These  tac- 
tics, It  says,  win  keep  the  Cheyenne  alive 

In  the  fall  of  1970.  the  U.S.  Tth  Army  Air 
Cavalry  conducted  a  field  evaluation  In  Eu- 
rope, using  Huey  Cobras,  to  test  these  tactics. 
While  the  evaluation  has  been  proclaimed  a 
great  success,  some  of  the  evidence,  as  re- 
ported In  an  unclassified  write-up  of  the 
exercises,  casts  serious  doubt  on  this  conclu- 
sion. 

It  Indicates  first  that  the  Cheyenne  will 
encounter  poor  visibility  of  battlefield  tar- 
gets when  operating  in  "nap-of-the-earth" 
flight.  This  finding  buttresses  one  of  the 
long-standing  critlcUms  of  the  Army's  tac- 
tics—that the  Cheyenne  will  not  be  able  to 
actually  acquire  many  targeU  unless  it  "pops 
up"  to  an  altitude  of  1.000  feet  and  then 
closes  to  a  distance  of  one-half  mile  or  less 
for  visual  target  Identification. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Cheyenne 
would  be  fully  exposed  for  quite  some  time 
to  hostUe  enemy  fire.  After  it  "popped  up  "  it 
would  require  between  five  and  fifteen  sec- 
onds for  target  acquisition  and  fire  prepara- 
tion and  as  much  as  another  twelve  to  four- 
teen seconds  after  the  TOW  missile  is 
launched  to  track  It  to  its  target.  Thus,  for  as 
long  as  29  seconds,  the  Cheyenne  could  be  a 
shooting  gallery  target  for  enemy  flre. 

The  Cheyenne  would  not  have  to  hover  In 
place  while  tracking  the  TOW.  It  could  also 
•fly  down  the  wire"  (along  the  missile  flight 
path).  But  thU  tactic  would  bring  the  air- 
craft even  closer  to  hosUle  enemy  flre  It 
should  be  noted  In  this  regard  that  the  Army 
Itself  has  said  that  it  would  be  "unaccepta- 
ble" for  the  Cheyenne  ever  to  fly  behind  en- 
emy lines.  This  recognition  of  the  Cheyenne-s 
vulnerabUlty  Is  flne  In  theory.  In  practice  It 
Is  highly  doubtful  whether  there  would  ever 
be  any  clear-cut  lines  In  a  fast  moving  Euro- 
pean battle. 

A  second  problem  revealed  by  the  7th  Army 
Air  Cavalry  evaluation  Is  the  havoc  which 
power  and  telephone  lines  could  wreak  If 
"nap-of-the-earth"  tactics  were  employed. 
Collisions  with  these  lines,  extremely  difficult 
to  see  In  flight  (especially  in  marginal  wea- 
ther,, could  prove  to  be  a  major  source  of 
losses.  A  related  consideration  Is  the  poeslbll- 
ity  that  the  wire  which  guides  the  TOW 
could  get  tangled  up  in  trees. 

As  an  alternative  to  "nap-of-the-earth" 
flight,  the  7th  Army  also  experimented  with 
fllgh.  at  tree  top  level — higher  than  "nap-of 
the  earth"  but  considerably  lower  than  flight 
profiles  used  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  even  at  this  altitude  the  heli- 
copters were  "skyllned"  against  the  back- 
ground and  were  easy  enemy  targets.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  also  found  that  "pilots  who 
flew  at  tree-top  level  and  at  relatively  higher 
speeds  acquired  more  targets  than  those  who 
flew  "nap-of-the-earth." 

The  7th  Army  Air  Cavalry  evaluation  casts 
serious  doubt  on  the  ability  of  the  Cheyenne 

*  1.6  claimed  at  190  kta.,  2.18  claimed  at 
170  knots. 
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to  successfully  employ  the  tactics  It  has  been 
hoped  It  could  use.  There  is  lltUe  chance  that 
It  oould  acquire  many  targets  at  the  stand- 
off ranges  it  is  designed  for  and  even  less 
chance  It  could  long  survive  If  forced  Into 
the  thick  of  the  battle.  In  fact,  seven  out  of 
eight  senior  Army  officers  who  participated 
in  the  exercises  cited  helicopter  survivability 
whjn  questioned  about  the  negative  aspects 
of  the  exercises. 

The  AX  will  not  be  burdened  by  the  ques- 
tionable tactics  of  the  Cheyenne.  It  will  not 
be  restricted  to  the  "friendly"  areas  of  the 
battlefield.  Instead  it  wUl  loiter  over  wide 
areas  for  long  periods  of  time,  above  the 
range  of  automatic  weapons,  with  the  man- 
euverability, acceleration,  and  rate  of  climb 
needed  to  rapidly  attack  defended  targets 
with  a  minimum  of  exposure  to  hostile  flre. 

These  characteristics  will  be  especially  im- 
portant if  we  do.  In  fact,  face  Redeye-type 
missiles  and  enemy  fighters  In  Europe.  Since 
no  close-support  aircraft  could  hope  to  match 
a  SAM  or  a  MIG  In  speed,  survivability  would 
depend  in  great  degree  on  the  alrcrafts 
ability  to  outmaneuver  the  missile  and  per- 
haps the  fighter  as  well  till  help  arrives. 

The  Cheyenne  would  have  no  hope  of  sur- 
viving in  this  environment.  During  the  Lam 
Son  719  operation  conducted  m  Laos  this  past 
spring,  under  conditions  only  remotely  as 
severe  as  those  which  would  exist  In  Europe.  • 
chopper  losses  were  staggering.  The  Army  re- 
ported a  total  of  94  helicopters  shot  down 
between  5  February  and  11  March,  but  other 
reports,  including  one  In  the  New  York 
Times,  put  the  loss  for  the  Laos  incursion  at 
219  helicopters.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  Cheyenne  buy.* 

(3)  Lethality/Accuracy 
Even  if  an  aircraft  can  respond  quickly  and 
fly  through  enemy  flre  with  Impvmlty.  it  will 
be  of  little  value  In  the  close  support  mission 
unless  It  can  deliver  lethal  and  accurate  flre 
against  the  targets  with  which  it  Is  con- 
fronted. 

Any  close  support  aircraft  operating  in  the 
European  theater  will  have  to  deal  with  two 
kinds  of  targets:  "hard"  targets  such  as 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and  bunk- 
ers; and  "soft"  targets  such  as  command 
posts,  hghtly  fortified  machine-gun  and  mor- 
tar points,  and  vehicles  and  troops  In  the 
field.  The  "hard"  targets  will  be  both  the 
most  Important  and  the  toughest  to  de- 
stroy— Important  because  the  opposing  ar- 
mored forces  win  spearhead  any  enemy  ad- 
vance, and  toughest  to  destroy  because  they 
win  be  camouflaged,  mobile,  and  well  pro- 
tected. 

Ungulded  rockets  or  bombs  will  not  be 
adequate  against  armored  vehicles  because  of 
their  inherently  poor  accuracy.  Needed  in- 
stead win  be  small,  penetrating  warheads 
(hard  core  bullets  or  shaped  charges)  accu- 
rately delivered  against  them.  Our  choice, 
therefore,  will  be  primarily  between  guided 
missiles  like  the  Tow  and  the  Maverick,  or 
high  velocity,  high  Impact  automatic  can- 
nons of  30  mm.  or  larger  with  armor  pierc- 
ing warheads. 

The  Cheyenne  will  not  be  able  to  rely  on 
its  own  gun  as  an  antitank  weapon.  Like 
all  helicopters,  it  suffers  from  high  vibration 
and  relative  instability,  both  of  which  are 
fatal  to  accuracy.  Even  with  its  rigid  rotor 
which  minimizes  rotor  vibration  to  a  degree. 

*Although  most  of  the  losses  in  Laos  were 
of  helicopter  troop-carriers — "slicks" — such 
as  the  UH-IO  Huey.  the  experience  of  the 
slicks  Is  applicable  to  attack  helicopters  as 
well,  since  armed  helicopters  like  the  Chey- 
enne are  more  likely  to  engage  enemy  de- 
fenses. Laos  particularly  demonstrated  the 
severe  vulnerabnity  of  helicopters  to  .61 
caliber  machine  guns  (12.7  mm).  In  con- 
trast to  this,  the  AX.  which  has  over  1000 
lbs.  of  armor  to  453  for  the  Cheyenne,  has 
been  specifically  designed  to  safely  take  fire 
up  to  eocal.  (14.5  mm). 
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the  Cheyenne  will  be  forced  to  Incorporate 
a  very  complex  and  very  expensive  computer- 
contrcHled  turret  stabilization  system  to 
achieve  acceptable  accuracies.  And  since  this 
turret  system  will  not  acc^t  the  high  recoil 
associated  with  an  antitank  capable  cannon. 
Its  weai>ons  will  not  be  usable  except  against 
relatively  soft  targets.  The  Army  readily 
acknowledges  that  they  will  be  light  armor 
piercing  only. 

In  February  1971  the  Army  attempted  to 
demonstrate  to  a  Congressional  audience  at 
Its  Yuma  proving  grounds  the  ability  of  the 
Cheyenne  to  flre  Its  turret  weaipons  simulta- 
neously at  two  widely  separated  targets.  De- 
spite the  unreallstlcally  optimum  test  con- 
ditions (there  would  be  no  opportunity  for 
careful  preparation  by  highly  trained  tech- 
nicians in  a  battlefield  environment),  a  mal- 
function In  the  Cheyenne's  flre  control  sys- 
tem caused  machine  gun  flre  "to  be  sprayed 
all  over  the  hillside."  Even  If  similar  mal- 
functions can  be  prevented  on  the  battle- 
field, it  Is  doubtful  whether  the  Cheyenne 
will  achieve  the  accuracies  called  for  In  Its 
design  speclflcatlons,  since  their  attainment 
is  predicated  on  a  minimum  of  aircraft  move- 
ment which  could  well  prove  fatal  if  em- 
ployed in  the  face  of  hostUe  flre. 

Since  It  is  Incapable  of  mounting  a  30  mm 
cannon  with  the  velocity,  Impact,  and  accu- 
racy needed  to  counter  enemy  armored  vehi- 
cles, the  Cheyenne  wUl  have  no  choice  but 
to  use  the  Tow  wlre-gulded  missile  as  its 
primary  anti-tank  weapon.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  a  number  of  problems  with  the 
Tow.  which  was  origlnsaiy  designed  for  use 
on  the  ground. 

First,  there  are  the  target  acquisition  and 
survivability  problems  alluded  to  earlier.  I* 
is  unlikely  that  the  Cheyenne  will  be  able 
to  acquire  targets  at  the  stand-off  range  for 
which  the  Tow  is  designed  and  unlikely  that 
the  heUcopter  will  survive  If  forced  to  move 
closer  to  Its  targets. 

Second,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  Tow  can 
be  counter-measured  by  simple,  low  power 
techniques. 

Third,  there  is  the  high  cost  and  com- 
plexity of  the  missile.  For  example,  the  16 
Tow  missiles  which  the  Cheyenne  will  nor- 
mally carry  will  cost  six  times  as  much  as 
the  normal  AX  payload  while  providing  sixty 
times  fewer  actual  warheads.  And  since  the 
Tow  system  will  also  be  difficult  to  maintain, 
costly  to  repair,  and  have  i>c)or  battlefield 
reliability,  these  figures  probably  understate 
its  relative  cost  disadvantages  In  terms  of 
functional  sorties  delivered. 

At  the  Yuma  demonstration  referred  to 
earlier,  the  carefully  prepared  Cheyenne 
fired  two  missiles  at  standing  targets  under 
Ideal  conditions.  One  of  the  missiles  hit  the 
tank,  but  the  other  simply  fell  out  of  Its 
launch  tube. 

This  failure  is  not  a  good  omen.  In  com- 
bat it  is  unlikely  that  the  Cheyenne  will 
face  tanks  standing  exposed  in  bright  sun- 
shine on  the  side  of  hills.  Instead  it  will 
have  to  fire  in  adverse  weather  and  under 
high  crew  stress  conditions,  at  moving  tar- 
gets with  good  camoufiage,  and  In  the  face 
of  enemy  oountermeasures  against  the  mis- 
sile. All  of  these  factors  will  gravely  com- 
promise the  effective  use  of  the  wire-guid- 
ance system  which  requires  highly  accurate 
optical  tracking  either  during  hover  or  In 
"down-the-wlre"  filght. 

The  AX,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  well 
suited  to  delivering  lethal  and  accurate  flre 
against  enemy  targets.  It  will  have  the  ma- 
neuverabinty  needed  to  acquire  its  targets 
at  short  range,  turn  in  the  one-half  mile 
or  less  needed  to  maintain  visual  acquisi- 
tion, and  then  attack  In  close  at  a  speed  slow 
enough  to  ensure  accuracy  yet  fast  enough 
to  reduce  exposure  to  hostile  flre. 

Air  Force  tests  conducted  In  1965  demon- 
state  the  very  high  degree  of  accuracy 
which  can  be  achieved  by  flxed-wlng  multiple 
pass  strafing  such  as  the  AX  will  be  able  to 


deliver.  When  Its  new  30  mm.  cannon  Is  de- 
veloped, the  AX  will  also  have  a  weapon  of 
sufficient  Impact  and  velocity  to  pierce  any 
armored  vehicle  In  the  Soviet  Inventory. 
Moreover,  this  cannon  wlU  be  cheaper  to 
maintain  and  operate  than  the  Infinitely 
more  complex  Tow. 

Finally,  the  AX  will  be  able  to  carry  up 
to  16,000  pounds  of  external  ordnance,  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  the  Cheyenne. 
As  a  corollary.  It  will  also  be  able  to  carry 
a  greater  variety  or  ordnance  and  engage 
a  much  wider  ran^e  of  combat  targets. 

(4)    Operational  Readiness  Requirements 

a)  Peak  Sortie  Rates.  If  a  close  support 
aircraft  is  to  be  counted  on  when  needed.  It 
is  vital  that  it  be  able  to  fly  4  to  6  sorties  per 
day.  for  one  or  two  days,  when  necessary  In 
emergency  conditions.*  The  main  determi- 
nant of  an  aircraft's  ability  to  achieve  peak 
sortie  rates  Is  the  degree  of  Its  overall  com- 
plexity. 

A  complex  aircraft  like  the  Cheyenne  will 
require  its  own  retinue  of  highly  trained 
technicians  and  considerable  support  ma- 
teriel wherever  it  goes,  and  it  wlU  still  be 
under  repair  much  of  the  time.  The  Army's 
current  attack  helicopter,  the  Huey  Cobra, 
has  spent  considerable  amounts  of  time  "in 
the  shop"  while  serving  In  Vietnam.  The 
much  more  complicated  Cheyenne  would  no 
doubt  have  a  worse  record.  By  contrast,  a 
simple  aircraft  like  the  AX  will  have  less  fail- 
ures, and  thus  demanding  less  maintenance, 
will  fly  more. 

b)  Austere  Basing  Capabilities.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  close  support  aircraft 
should  be  able  to  operate  away  from  care- 
fully prepared  airstrips.  For  one  thing,  there 
are  not  likely  to  be  airstrips  In  the  Imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  battlefield.  Even  If  present, 
any  aircraft  op>eratlng  from  them  would  In- 
evitably cut  significantly  into  its  responsive- 
ness, its  loiter  time,  and/ or  its  payload  if  it 
could  even  reach  the  scene.  An  added  danger 
of  centralized  bases  is  hostile  strikes  which 
coiild  eliminate  large  fractions  of  the  force 
in  one  swoop. 

Although  a  helicopter  like  the  Cheyenne 
would  seem  at  first  glance  to  have  advan- 
tages in  this  regard,  they  turn  out  to  be 
somewhat  Ulusory  In  nature. 
To  begin  with,  the  Cheyenne  derives  little 
advantage  from  Its  vertical  take-off  and  land- 
ing (VTOL)  capabUity.  As  argued  earlier, 
forward  based  "ground  loiter"  is  no  substitute 
for  long  loiter  in  the  air  above  the  battle- 
field when  responsiveness  is  the  point  at  Is- 
sue. Due  to  its  vulnerabUlty,  the  Cheyenne 
win  not  be  able  In  any  event  to  sit  down  in 
areas  really  close  to  hostile  fire.  In  Vietnam, 
for  example,  attack  helicopters  have  operated 
almost  entirely  from  sheltered  rear  bases 
with  intermediate  stops  only  at  secure  hell- 
copter  clearings.  FlnaUy,  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  vertical  take-offs  extract  an  in- 
herent penalty  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
fuel  and  ordnance  carried.  When  fully  loaded, 
even  the  Cheyenne  required  room  to  roll  for 
take-off. 

The  AX  will  be  able  to  rely  In  Europe  on 
the  large  number  of  austere  dirt  and  paved 
airstrips  which  can  accommodate  an  air- 
craft with  Its  own  short  take-off  and  land- 
ing (STOL)  capablUUes.  It  Is  designed  to  be 
able  to  take-off  fully  loaded  Iroax  forward 
areas,  hastUy  prepared  dirt  airstrips  In  dis- 
tances as  short  as  2,200  feet.  The  Air  Force 
A-7.  by  comparison,  requires  7,000  feet  of 
hard  stirface  runaway. 

In  fact,  due  to  its  lesser  support  requlre- 
menu.  It  wlU  be  possible  to  disperse  the  AX 


*The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  do  not  use 
the  same  definition  of  a  sortie.  The  Army 
reports  every  touchdown  as  a  sortie.  Thus  one 
attack  mission  may  be  reported  as  consisting 
of  five  to  ten  sorties.  In  referring  to  a  peak 
sortie  rate  desired  of  four  to  six  per  day  we 
are  using  the  Air  Force  definition. 


to  a  far  greater  nimiber  of  bases  than  the 
Cheyenne,  which  wlU  have  to  return  far  more 
often  to  Its  main  base  for  fuel,  ordnance,  and 
repairs.  And  the  helicopters  then  will  be 
grouped  together  for  possible  enemy  strikes. 

(6)  Night  and  All-Weather  Capabllltlea 

An  aircraft  that  oould  always  provide  ac- 
curate and  discriminating  fire  at  night  and 
under  aU  weather  conditions  would  without 
question  be  most  desirable  for  the  close  sup- 
port mission.  The  Cheyenne  clearly  has  more 
sophisticated  night  and  aU  weather  avionics 
than  the  AX  but  It  Is  doubtful  what  added 
capabUltles  they  give  it. 

First,  as  demonstrated  by  Air  Force  experi- 
ence with  the  A-1  In  Southeast  Asia,  sophis- 
ticated avionics  are  not  needed  for  effective 
close  air  support  operations  In  marginal  day- 
light conditions  that  kept  other  avionios- 
equlpped  yet  less  maneuverable  aircraft  on 
the  ground.  The  A-1  also  operated  at  night 
with  equipment  no  more  exotic  than  fiaree, 
using  the  technique  of  making  multiple, 
tight,  low-speed  turns  within  the  dtiratlon  of 
the  fiares. 

The  time  when  special  avionics  would  be 
most  helpful — and  when  aircraft  cannot  op- 
erate without  them — Is  under  conditions 
which  combine  bad  weather  and  the  night. 
Unfortunately,  no  package  of  sensor  systems 
yet  developed  and  none  on  the  horizon  has 
shown  any  abUlty  to  discriminate  effectively 
between  friendly  and  hostile  forces.  Yet  this 
is  a  basic  prerequisite  for  close-air  support, 
especlaUy  under  these  conditions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  target  identifica- 
tion problem  remains  unsolved,  the  Chey- 
enne Is  designed  to  Incorporate  an  exotic 
passive  Infra-red  nlght-vlslon  system  that 
adds  greatly  to  its  complexity  and  to  Its 
cost.  In  the  7th  Army  Air  Cavalry  evalua- 
tions referred  to  earlier,  one  helicopter  troop 
experienced  only  6  i>er  cent  of  Its  total  acqui- 
sitions and  only  3.6  per  cent  of  its  actual  en- 
gagements during  its  night  operations.  The 
more  advanced  equipment  on  the  Cheyenne 
might  make  some  Improvement  In  that  score 
b\it  not  enough  to  Justify  the  cost. 

The  AX,  by  contrast,  incorporates  no  such 
avionics  In  its  standard  operating  version. 
yet  its  inherent  maneuverabUlty  wUl  allow 
It  to  operate  even  more  effectively  In  most 
weather  conditions  than  the  A-1  did  in 
Southeast  Asia.  If  and  when  avionics  are 
developed  which  could  significantly  im- 
prove its  performance,  they  could  easUy  be 
Incorporated  In  a  fraction  of  the  total  AX 
force. 

(6)  Force  Structure  Implications 
Our  tactical  air  strength  in  any  European 
encounter  will  depend  not  only  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  aircraft  we  have  but  the  numbers 
In  which  they  are  available.  Here  cost  Is  an 
all  Important  consideration,  and  again  the 
AX  comes  out  ahead. 

Due  to  the  Innovative  management  tech- 
niques being  applied  to  the  AX  program 
and  the  basic  simplicity  of  the  aircraft  It- 
self, the  AX  wUl  be  less  than  half  as  ex- 
l>ensive  as  the  Cheyenne.  Its  lower  unit 
price  wUI  translate  directly  Into  substan- 
tially more  aircraft  for  the  money  spent, 
as  the  following  table  demonstrates: 

tl.2  billion  buys 

600  AX '$2.0mlllloD 

222  Cheyenne '•2.0  million 

273  Harrier   (UK  version) >  $4.  4  million 

'  Program  unit  cost 

In  addition  to  its  investment  cost  advan- 
tage, the  AX  wdl  have  lower  operations  and 
maintenance  (O&M)  costs  as  well.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  O&M  costs  usually  average 
out  to  approximately  20  percent  of  Invest- 
ment costs  per  year.  This  would  put  annual 
O&M  costs  for  the  AX  at  $400,000,  compared 
to  tl.OS  nUlllon  for  the  Cheyenne.  This 
•400,000  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  upwards  of 
•  1.5  million  per  year  which  we  are  already 
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spending  on  a  number  of  sophisticated  Air 
Force   planes. 

Hie  recent  revelation  that  the  Air  Force  la 
pUnnIng  to  develop  an  Inaxpenaive  "light 
fighter"  to  supplement  the  expensive  F-IS 
la  a  first  welcome  Indication  that  greater 
consideration  is  being  given  by  the  services 
to  the  importance  at  force  stnicture  Im- 
plications In  mafcing  their  procurement  de- 
cisions. It  would  not  be  In  keeping  with  this 
new  trend  to  replace  the  $700,000  Huej 
Cobra  with  the  more  than  seven  tlmsa  a« 
expensive  Chey«nne.  The  trade-otr  In  num- 
bers Is  simply  not  warranted  by  the  few  added 
capabilities  actually  gained.  Given  their  In- 
herent vulnerability  and  poor  maneuverabil- 
ity. It  Is  quite  possible  that  a  sizeable  frac- 
tion of  the  small  total  Cheyenne  force  could 
be  wiped  out  during  the  early  stages  of  a 
conflict,  and  that  no  reinforcements  would 
remain. 

AiuUytit  of  the  Cheyenne 

The  Cheyenne  program  has  been  a  monu- 
mental accumulation  of  mistakes,  mlsjudg- 
ments,  and  miMmanngfTnant^  qq  i^^  p^^  ^j 

the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Army,  and 
Lockheed  Aircraft.  The  program  is  now  three 
years  behind  schedule,  and  yet  It  is  virtually 
certain  that  few  of  the  original  performance 
specifications  will  be  met. 

The  cost  per  aircraft  has  risen  from  an 
original  estimate  of  "under  $1  million"  to 
at  least  95  million  per  unit  (program  coet) . 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  has 
estimated  total  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  engineering  (KDT*«)  costs  to  be 
•293  million,  up  $187  mlUlon  from  the  orlgi- 
nal  RDT&K  estimates,  or  an  overrun  of  233%. 
Large  overruns  have  occurred  in  virtually  all 
major  contract  areas,  as  well  as  in  conU^wts 
for  auxiliary  systems,  in  parUcular  weapons 
and  avionics.  In  addition.  $2003  million  was 
appropriated  for  FT  69  production  of  the 
Cheyenne,  but  never  spent  for  procurement 
purposes  once  the  Army  cancelled  the  pro- 
duction part  of  the  Cheyenne  contract  in 
May  of  1969.  Instead,  this  $200.3  million  has 
been  used  for  contractual  settlements  with 
tockheed,  payoffs  on  Lockheed  program  ex- 
penses since  contract  termination,  and  con- 
tinuing RDT&E  expenses. 

To  date  Lockheed  has  lost  a  minimiiTri  of 
$120  mllUon  on  the  aircraft  while  through 
FT  71  the  government  has  spent,  in  the 
words  of  New  Hampshire  Senator  Mclntna 
"about  $40  mlUlon  each"  for  the  ten 
Cheyenne  prototypes  that  have  been  buUt 
(two  of  which  have  been  destroyed  in  acci- 
dents). For  a  total  eiqjendlture.  including 
Jtist  known  losses  on  the  pwt  of  the  con- 
tractor of  6120  million,  and  government  ap- 
propriations of  over  $4S6J  million,  there 
currently  exist  only  eight  Cheyenne  proto- 
types, only  four  of  which  fly,  none  near  orlgl- 
nal  speclflcations.  According  to  Packard, 
there  is  no  other  mUltary  aircraft  develop- 
ment program  into  which  a  company  has 
sunk  more  of  its  own  money. 

The  Cheyenne  program  began  in  the  mld- 
I980's  with  the  development  of  two  experi- 
mental rigid-rotor  heUcoptera,  the  L-28e  and 
the  IZ-61A.  the  latter  a  compound  vahlcle 
as  weU,  meaning  that  it  used  stub  wings  for 
lift  Instead  of  rotor  blade*  as  do  ardlnary 
helicopters.  At  the  time  Lockheed  officials 
expected  lltUe  dlfllculty  In  scaling  np  to  a 
larger  vehicle.  A  quotation  fhwn  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  reveals: 

"Officials  now  concede  they  were  overly 
optimistic  in  predicting  the  ease  with  which 
a  5.000  pound  groes- weight  helicopter  could 
be  scaled  up  to  a  20,000  pound  system.  In 
some  cases,  performances  were  enthusiasti- 
cally guaranteed  beyond  what  the  Army 
had  sought  m  Its  original  request." 

One  of  theae  sxoe— es  was  Lockheed  devel- 
opment of  a  dlv*-bomblng  technique  for  the 
Cheyenne,  uatng  tlie  rear  pusher-prop  as  a 
speed-brake.  This  capability  was  developed 
not  for  the  Army,  the  sponsor  of  the  project. 
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but  for  the  Air  For%(,  who  Lockheed  was 
trying  to  Interest  in  the  plane. 

Problems  began  to  develop  Immediately, 
and  the  dUBculties  reached  major  propor- 
tions m  March  of  1969,  when  a  prototype 
crashed  due  to  "luicontrollable  rotor  oscilla- 
tion," killing  the  pUot.  Then  in  AprU  1969 
the  Army  Issued  to  Lockheed  a  "cure  notice," 
stating  that  the  Army  considered  Lockheed's 
.  .  failure  to  make  satisfactory  progrees 
toward  the  production  and  timely  delivery 
of  an  aircraft  which  will  meet  contractual 
requirements,  a  condition  that  is  endanger- 
ing performance  of  the  AH-66A  production 
contract . . ." 

Lockheed  responded  to  the  cure  notice  by 
suggesting  a  schedule  slippage  of  about  six 
months  and  a  reduction  in  production,  but 
the  Army  felt  that  even  with  these  changes 
an  unacceptable  aircraft  would  be  delivered 
and  it  cancelled  the  program  in  mid-May 
1969.  Stunned  by  the  cancellation,  Lockheed 
filed  an  appeal  to  the  Armed  Services  Board 
of  Contracts,  opening  a  dispute  that  was 
not  settled  tentatively  until  January  of  1971 
when  the  Army  agreed  to  pay  Lockheed  a 
total  of  $72  million  In  settlements  on  the 
cancelled  production  contract  and  on  com- 
pany losses  in  the  R&D  aide  and  allowed 
Lockheed  to  keep  $64  million  as  progress 
payments.  Still  the  company  had  to  agree  to 
absorb  losses  of  $76  million  on  the  develop- 
ment program  and  $46  million  on  the  pro- 
duction part.  The  result  was  hardly  a  pro- 
ductive venture  for  either  side,  with  the 
Army  sinking  huge  funds  into  an  apparently 
bottomless  pit  while  Lockheed  took  losses 
then  without  precedent. 

But  still  the  Cheyenne  r(dls  on.  though 
none  of  Its  problems  has  been  solved.  As  of 
March  10,  1971  almost  two  years  after  the 
cancellation  of  the  production  contract,  after 
numerous  changes  (quite  a  few  of  which 
were  major,  including  relocation  of  the  tall 
rotor) .  even  the  best  of  the  fiylng  aircraft  was 
still  nearly  10%  short  of  the  specified  level 
flight  top  speed  of  220  kts,  19%  short  of  the 
dive  speed  specification,  some  20%  deficient 
In  maximum  maneuverability,  with  similar 
restrictions  covering  at  least  10  other  tight 
sp>eclfications. 

It  was  also  revealed  this  Spring  that  one 
of  the  Cheyenne  prototypes  was  forced  to 
make  an  emergency  landing  on  March  9, 1971, 
due  to  structural  failures  caxised  when  the 
aircraft  was  flying  2000  pounds  t>elow  sped- 
fled  groes  weight.  Upon  inspection  It  was 
found  that  one  of  the  main  rotor  blades  bad 
buckled. 

Despite  over  1000  hours  of  flight  testing, 
more  than  experienced  with  any  other  recent 
military  aircraft  development  program  the 
Cheyenne  still  suffers  from  serious  maneuver- 
ability and  response  problems  that  threaten 
to  even  further  downgrade  Its  operational 
effectiveness.  Maneuverability  of  the  Chey- 
enne is  limited  to  only  a  2.0  "g"  range  and 
reportedly  then  the  beet  of  the  development 
aircraft  cannot  sustain  even  a  60  degree  turn. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  long  development,  the 
rellabUlty  and  effectiveness  of  the  Cheyenne's 
rotor-control  system  is  so  questionable  that 
the  Army  has  had  to  recently  advance  an 
"advanced  machanlcal  control  system"  to  re- 
place the  current  components.  Cheyenne  r»- 
sponslvenees  Is  reputedly  so  poor  that  only 
one  Army  pUot  will  fly  the  Cheyenne,  and 
even  he  will  only  fly  the  single  prototype 
equipped  with  a  highly  experimental  down- 
ward ejecting  escape  system. 

Conclusions 
The  Cheyenne  Is  an  aircraft  of  enormous 
coet  with  at  best  marginal  effectiveness.  The 
history  of  the  program  is  filled  with  across- 
the-board  misUkes,  with  responslbUlty  di- 
vided between  the  Pentagoo,  the  Army  and 
Lockheed,  and  Congreas.  The  United  States 
has  committed  some  $436  million  to  this  pro- 
gram to  date,  with  the  spectre  of  billions  Just 


beyond  the  horizon.  Despite  this  already  Urm 
investment,  the  Cheyenne  program  has  clasj. 
ly  reachad  the  point  where  It  Is  extramtiy 
doubtful  that  any  amount  of  further  f undlni 
will  result  in  a  useful  aircraft  that  could  be 
effecUvely  and  safely  used  by  American  pUots 
In  combat. 

The  Cheyenne  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
program  of  tremendous  coet  that  holds  Uttle 
promise.  Since  there  Is  a  better  and  cheaper 
alternative  to  the  Cheyenne  on  the  horizon 
In  the  Air  Force  AX,  Congreas  should  act 
with  all  deliberate  speed  to  put  a  merciful 
end  to  the  Cheyenne  program.  No  production 
contract  should  be  approved  and  present 
RI>T&K  requests  should  be  turned  down. 

So  as  to  make  some  use  of  the  vast  funds 
expended  so  far,  the  Army  should  acquire 
and  use  the  existing  Cheyenne  prototypes  In 
low-level  programs  of  research,  perhaps  In- 
corporating them  into  existing  R&D  "ad- 
vanced heUcopter  concepts"  programs.  These 
R&D  programs  should  explore  the  critical 
areas  of  rigid-rotor  technology,  survivability 
gun-platform  stabilization,  and  anU-tank 
capabiUtles.  These  proposed  research  pro- 
grams should  In  no  way  point  toward  even- 
tual production  of  the  Cheyenne. 

Currently  the  Army  Is  considering  three 
alternative  rotary-wing  systems  to  the  Chey- 
enne, the  Sikorsky  S-67  Blackhawk.  and  Im- 
proved Tow-equipped  Bell  AH-IG  Cobra, 
and  a  follow-on  veralon  of  the  AH-IQ  tenta- 
tively dubbed  the  "King  Cobra."  Although 
all  of  these  aircraft  wo'ild  cost  considerably 
less  than  the  Cheyewie  they  could  not  In- 
crease performance.  As  such,  none  of  these 
alternative  helicopters  should  receive  pro- 
duction approval.  UntU  rotary-wing  tech- 
oology  develops  to  the  point  that  a  cost- 
effective  attack  heUcopter  with  demonstrable 
combat  capabiUtles  can  be  produced.  Con- 
gress  shoiUd  fund  no  further  production- 
oriented  development  of  attack  heUcopter 
systems.  However,  Congress  should  continue 
bo  give  adequate  support  to  the  Army's  cur- 
rent attack  heUcopter,  the  AH-IG  Cobra, 
since  It  can  provide  useful  capabilities  auxil- 
iary to  the  primary  close-support  mission  we 
believe  sboiild  be  given  to  the  AX. 

ANAI,TSIS    or   THX   AX 

Development  program  and  procurement 

approach 
A  series  of  innovative  management  ap- 
proaches have  been  initiated  for  the  AX  de- 
velopment and  procurement  program  which 
encompass  austere  and  functional  specifica- 
tions, competitive  hardware  development, 
and  thorough  flight  assessments  before  pro- 
duction approval.  These  reforms  should  re- 
sult in  a  relatively  low  RDT&K  coet  for  the 
AX  program  with  mlnlmta  risks  while  prom- 
ising a  highly  effecUve  close-support  aircraft 
at  a  price  under  $2  mllUon. 

The  simplicity  of  airframe  design  and  min- 
imum of  avionics  and  other  complex  subsys- 
tems Incorporated  in  the-  AX  should  assist 
the  program  in  avoiding  the  dangers  of  ex- 
cessive sophistication  and  technological  over- 
assumption  that  have  in  many  other  pro- 
grams led  to  serious  schedule  and  cost 
dlfflcultlae.  This  emphasis  upon  design  sim- 
plicity shoiUd  be  continued,  for  the  nature 
of  the  AX  mission  Is  not  one  that  requires 
advanced  technology.  Rather,  the  use  of 
proven  components  will  Increase  mission  ef- 
fectiveness by  resulting  in  a  rugged  aircraft 
with  a  high  degree  of  rellabUlty.  ease  in 
maintenance,  and  minimal  support  require- 
ments for  basing.  And.  the  simplicity  of  de- 
sign will  make  the  AX  Inexpensive  enough 
to  ennble  the  Air  Force  to  buy  the  aircraft 
In  adequate  numbers. 

The  benefits  of  austere  and  functional  spec- 
ifications have  been  followed  up  on  with  a 
full  competitive  development  program,  the 
first  since  1956.  Two  companies,  FairchUd- 
Hlller  and  Northrup,  have  been  let  contracts 
to    buUd    two    AX   prototypes   apiece    (the 
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A-lOA  and  the  A-IA  respectively) .  This  dual 
hardware  development  program  Is  a  marked 
departure  from  the  more  frequent  "paper 
competition"  and  "total  package"  type  of 
contracts  that  have  caused  numerous  prob- 
lems in  the  past  with  aircraft  like  the 
AH-66A  (Cheyenne),  the  0-6A,  the  F-111 
and  the  F-14. 

The  actual  "fly-off"  part  of  the  competi- 
tive development  program  is  another  feature 
of  the  AX  development  program.  Having  the 
two  versions  of  the  AX  compete  against  one 
another  should  have  a  nimiber  of  positive 
effects  for  the  program.  The  competition 
will  Identify  not  only  the  best  aircraft,  but 
also  potential  problem  areas  to  be  solved 
during  later  stages  of  development.  The  "fly- 
off"  also  virtually  demands  that  both  con- 
tractors produce  the  best  possible  aircraft, 
since  lesser  effort  could  clearly  result  In  the 
loss  of  the  contract. 

The  net  result  of  these  Innovations  In  pro- 
gram management  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  relatively  risk-free,  highly  effective 
close-support  aircraft  with  a  comparatively 
low  price.  Although  direct  RDT&E  costs,  at 
an  estimated  $281.2  million,  are  not  particu- 
larly low.  the  benefits  achieved  through  the 
competitive  development  program  should  In 
the  last  analysis  result  In  a  better  aircraft 
at  a  lower  total  program  cost  than  would  be 
achieved  were  more  conventional  nunage- 
mer.t  techniques  applied. 

Air  Force  prioriUes 

Although  the  past  twenty  years  of  opera- 
tional experience  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  Importance  of  close-air  support,  the  Air 
Force  has  consistently  given  this  mission  a 
low  priority  and  has  thus  found  Itself  In  both 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  without  an  aircraft  de- 
signed for  this  mission.  The  Air  Force  has 
Instead  preferred  more  glamorous  missions 
snd  has  funneled  most  of  Its  tactlcal-alr 
budget  into  the  questionable  utility  of  strike- 
and-interdictlon  bombers  like  the  A-7.  the 
F-4,and  the  P-105. 

Given  this  past  preoccupation  with  Inter- 
diction aircraft,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Air  Force  did  not  get  the  AX  program  mov- 
ing until  fully  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
Army  had  begun  development  of  the  Chey- 
enne. It  seems  that  only  the  threat  of  losing 
the  close-support  mission  to  the  Army  really 
convinced  the  Air  Force  to  develop  the  AX. 
But  development  does  not  itself  ensure  that 
the  Air  Force  will  give  adequate  attention  to 
close-air  support  in  the  future. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  the  Air 
Force  place  sufBclent  wings  of  the  AX  in  the 
active  force  structxu^  before  equipping  the 
Air  National  Guard.  We  believe  that  at  least 
five  wings  (or  600  aircraft)  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  Air  Force  wiU  be  able  to 
effectively  meet  the  close-support  need  with 
the  very  short  notice  that  will  be  expected  In 
a  potential  NATO-Pact  oonfronUtlon.  As- 
signment of  large  numbers  of  the  AX  total 
buy  to  tne  Air  National  Guard  would  moat 
likely  result  In  grave  delays  in  combat  de- 
ployment of  the  aircraft  and  subsequent 
weakening  of  tactical  strength,  due  to  the 
time  associated  with  Guard  vmlt  activation, 
transport,  and  familiarization. 

WhUe  fully  supporting  the  AX  program,  we 
recommend  that  Congress  monitor  Air  Force 
performance  of  the  close-support  mission  by 
requiring  over  the  life  of  the  AX  program  an 
annual  accounting  sufficient  to  show: 

a)  continued  satisfactory  development  of 
the  AX 

b)  sufficient  numbers  of  the  AX  In  the  ac- 
tive forces 

c)  adequate  spares,  training,  and  flying 
hours  for  the  AX 

«1)  adequate  provision  for  cLose-support 
munitions 

e)  adequate  Inventory  of  forward  alr-con- 
trol  (FAC)  aircraft  and  sufficient  training  for 
this  important  auxiliary  mission. 


Survivability 

Although  the  relative  survivability  of  the 
AX  is  clearly  superior  to  that  of  other  close- 
support  and  standard  attack  aircraft,  this 
comparative  edge  does  not  assure  that  its 
absolute  survlvabUlty  wiU  permit  the  reaUy 
close-in  operations  desirable  in  a  European 
battle.  To  date  the  Air  Force  has  taken  com- 
mendable actions  in  behalf  of  AX  survlva- 
bUlty, and  we  strongly  recommend  that  fur- 
ther survlvabUlty  research  and  development 
for  this  aircraft  be  made  a  matter  ol  highest 
priority. 

We  believe  that  extensive  Uve-flrlng  tests 
wUl  be  necessary  to  gauge  the  abaolute  sur- 
vlvabUlty of  the  AX.  Since  the  large  payload 
of  the  AX  aUows  for  the  addition  of  more 
armor  at  the  expense  of  marginal  ordnance 
loss,  any  tests  might  weU  be  compensated  for 
with  a  minimum  of  perfcHinance  sacrifices 
and  at  a  relative  low  cost. 

Avionics,  night  and  aU-ioeather  combat 

systems 
In  view  of  the  Air  Force's  demonstrated 
fondness  for  sophisticated  avionics,  and  the 
avaUable  qiace  for  them  in  the  AX,  It  is 
Important  that  avionics  expansion  be  very 
carefully  monitored  by  Congress  to  g\iard 
against  needless  oost  growth. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  a  follow-on  to  the  standard 
AX,  dubbed  the  AX-B,  equipped  with  night 
and  all-weather  avionics  that  would  add  at 
least  $2  million  to  the  cost  of  the  basic  air- 
craft. As  discussed  in  the  section  dealing 
with  the  characterlstios  of  the  cIoee-supp<x^ 
mission  (see  pages  7  to  16)  the  utility  of 
sophisticated  night  and  aU-weather  combat 
delivery  systems  are  sufficiently  questionable 
to  place  cost-effectiveness  of  an  AX-B  in 
serious  doubt  at  this  time. 

The  7th  Army  Air  Cavalry  field  evalua- 
tions this  year,  in  which  only  3.6%  of  one 
troop's  total  engagements  and  only  eTc  of 
total  acquisitions  occurred  after  sunset,  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  the  limited  effective- 
ness of  any  aircraft,  be  it  fixed  or  rotary- 
wing,  operating  at  night  In  a  Eiiropean  com- 
bat situation. 

A  NATO-Pact  confrontation  In  Central 
Europe  wlU  almost  certainly  be  highly  mobUe. 
with  battlelines  changing  so  quickly  that 
the  whole  concept  of  fpont-Unes  becomes 
Mouded.  Under  these  conditions,  the  inabUlty 
of  any  night-all-weathek  aensor  system  cur- 
rently avaUable  or  on  the  horlaon  to  discrim- 
inate between  friendly  and  hostUe  targets 
gravely  compromises  the  operations  of  close- 
support  aircraft.  The  very  nattire  of  the  close- 
8UM)ort  mission  requires  that  the  aircraft  be 
able  to  provide  effective  fire  against  enemy 
targets  in  very  close  proximity  to  friendly 
forces,  and  it  Is  not  at  aU  clear  that  this  pre- 
requisite wlU  be  met. 

In  view  of  the  operational,  technical,  and 
financial  rlaks  involved,  development  of  an 
AX-B  should  be  underUkea  only  with  the 
greatest  of  care.  Any  proposed  "B"  version 
of  the  AX  or  major  avionics  additions  to  the 
standard  aircraft  should  be  carefully  screened 
In  realistic  tests.  These  tests  should  be  con- 
ducted with  targets  and  tactical  postxires  rep- 
resentative of  battlefield  conditions  and  with 
particular  attention  given  to  the  safety  of 
friendly  troops  in  the  field.  Early  evaluations 
of  the  operational  effectiveness  of  a  follow- 
on  AX-B  might  be  projected  by  using  a  por- 
tion of  the  13  OV-lOA  nighttime  forward  air 
control  and  strike  designation  aircraft  be- 
ing developed  for  the  Air  Force  Pave  NaQ  pro- 
gram, provided  that  they  were  sultaUy  modi- 
fied for  ordnance  delivery  test  to  a  configura- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  Marine  Corps 
TOV-iOD  (NOOB)  Night  Obeervatlon  Oun- 
shlp.  If  the  AX-B  should  receive  production 
approval,  we  reconxmend  that  it  be  procured 
In  small  percentages  of  the  total  buy. 
The  Maverick  missile 
Despite  the  almost  ensured  success  of  the 
AX  30  ram  cannon  in  the  anti-tank  mission, 
the  Air  Force  has  recenUy  pressed  for  In- 


corporation of  the  Mectro-opticaUy  guided 
Maverick  terminal-homing  missile  as  a 
major  con^wnent  of  AX  anti-tank  effective- 
ness. The  use  of  this  mlssUe.  which  is  guided 
by  a  type  of  television  that  enables  it.  once 
fired,  to  be  completely  Independent  of  the 
aircraft,  has  leas  aupporttng  evidence  t-*'«" 
almost  any  other  a^Mct  of  AX  effectiveness. 
Due  to  the  Inherent  limitations  of  the  Mav- 
erick, extremely  serious  doubts  exist  that 
this  missUe  wiU  have  any  useable  anti-tank 
capabiUUee. 

Studies  have  shown  that  it  la  highly  tin- 
likely  that  oajsoufiaged  tanks  can  be  visiiaUy 
acquired  at  sufficient  distances,  given  realistic 
European  battlefield  oondltions  of  compro- 
mised vlsibiUty  and  diverse  terrain,  to  aUow 
firing  of  the  Maverick  before  Its  minimum 
launch  range  restrictions  are  encountered. 

Furthermore,  the  time  required  for  visual 
lock-on  with  the  Maverick  is  at  least  2^ 
times  the  aiming  time  for  the  strafing  pcus 
required  for  the  30  mm  cannon.  As  demon- 
strated by  experience  in  Vietnam  with  the 
Walleye  electro-optical  guided  bomb,  the  in- 
crease in  targeting  time  that  a  Maverick  de- 
livery necessitates  renders  the  aircraft  much 
more  vulnerable  than  would  a  dive-bombing 
or  strafing  deUvery. 

The  limltatons  In  acquisition  and  aimtng 
time  for  the  Maverick  wUl  in  aU  probability 
require  a  Maverick -carrying  aircraft  to  make 
first  a  purely  acquisition  pass  and  then  re- 
turn for  a  separate  engagement  pass.  Even 
with  this  second  pass  there  is  hardly  any 
aasiurance  that  between  the  time  of  the 
mitlal  entraxtce  pass  and  the  second  ap- 
proach the  target  wUl  not  have  moved  to 
another  position  which  again  makes  It  Im- 
possible to  engage  within  the  Maverick's 
range  Umltatlons.  In  addition,  multiple  pass- 
es for  acquisition  and  engagement  increase 
exposure  time  to  the  dense  hoetUe  fire  that 
win  be  encountered  over  the  EiuDpean  bat- 
tlefield. 

Given  the  extremely  high  cost  of  the 
Maverick  and  associated  launch  equipment 
(approximately  50  times  more  expensive  per 
round  than  a  30  mm  cannon  burst),  the 
serious  doubts  as  to  Maverick  acquisition 
and  targeting  characteristics,  and  additional 
doubts  that  exist  as  to  the  ease  with  which 
the  Maverick  can  be  countermeasured,  we 
recommend  that  there  be  no  Maverick  tn- 
staUatlon  for  the  AX. 

Development  procedure  for  the  30  mm 
cannon 

The  Air  Force  has  let  contracts  to  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  PhUco-Ford  for  competitive 
development  of  the  30  mm  high-performance 
cannon.  This  cannon  wUl  be  the  primary 
armament  of  the  AX  and  Its  performance  a 
key  determinant  of  AX  combat  effectiveness. 
But  whUe  the  cannon  Is  being  developed 
under  management  procedvuvs  slmUar  to 
those  used  for  the  AX  airframe.  Including 
a  "shoot-off"  between  the  two  contractors, 
present  plans  do  not  caU  for  Incorporation 
of  the  cannon  into  the  AX  airframe  "fly-off" 
itself. 

Since  the  cannon  Is  acknowledged  by  the 
Air  Force  to  be  the  "pacing  Item"  of  AX 
systems  development  and  because  of  its  im- 
portance to  airframe  operating  effectiveness, 
we  believe  that  the  Air  Force  should  take  ac- 
tions to  make  cannon  and  airframe  develop- 
ment pcu^lel,  so  that  the  gun  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  airframe  "fly-off." 

The  approximately  six-month  delay  In  the 
"fly-off"  competition  that  would  be  entaUed 
Is  fully  Justified  by  the  tmportanoe  of  the 
cannon  to  the  AX  syctem.  The  oost  of  such 
action  would  be  small  by  oomparlson  to  to- 
tal program  oost. 

If  the  airframe  "fly-off"  were  to  incorporate 
the  cannon  "ahoot-off"  the  competitive  de- 
velopment program  would  take  on  valuatde 
new  dimensions,  enabling  deelalona  on  both 
airframe  and  cannon  to  be  made  more  raalla- 
tlcally.  ParaUel  cannon  devalopmant  will  also 
protect  against  later  failures  In  the  caimon 
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profnun,  which.  If  the  gun  w*s  not  incorpo- 
rated Integnlly  into  airframe  development, 
might  lead  to  serious  program  slippages  and 
downgrading  of  orerall  system  performance. 

AnaliftU  of  the  Barrier 

The  AV-8A  Harrier  now  being  procured  for 
the  Marine  Corps  from  Britain's  Hawker -Sld- 
deley  Aviation  Is  the  only  operational  V/ 
STOL  aircraft  in  the  free  world.  It  is  a  Oxed- 
wing  plane  which  can  either  take  off  vertl- 
caUy  like  a  heUcopter  or  with  a  1,300  foot 
forward  roll. 

The  Marines'  present  plan  is  to  buy  114 
planes,  enough  for  three  operational  and  one 
training  squadron.  We  have  invested  $123.9 
million  for  30  aircraft  to  date,  and  $103.3  mil- 
lion has  been  requested  In  the  rr  72  budget 
for  SO  more.  On  the  assumption  that  all  re- 
maining aircraft  are  purchased  in  the  VS.., 
total  costs  for  the  114  aircraft  program  are  es- 
timated by  the  Marines  at  $603.6  million. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
however,  has  added  $23.7  mUllon  to  the  FY  72 
request  to  Initiate  phased  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  Harrier  in  the  United  States. 
The  total  additional  costs  for  such  domestic 
production,  it  now  appears,  could  range  any- 
where from  $113.8  to  $27S.O  million,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  airframes  alone  or  the 
entire  plane  were  buUt  in  the  United  States. 

In  our  view,  there  are  sufflclent  remaining 
doubts  about  the  importance  of  the  Harrier's 
projected  mlslon,  the  operational  tactics  it 
is  Intended  to  use,  and  its  basic  effectiveness 
as  a  cloee  support  aircraft  to  Justify  limita- 
tion of  the  program.  We  therefore  recom- 
mended that  this  years  projected  buy  go  for- 
ward but  that  the  program  be  terminated 
at  a  total  of  60  aircraft. 

We  feel  that  there  is  even  leas  Justification 
at  this  time  for  transferring  any  part  of  the 
production  work  remaining  to  the  United 
States. 

RoUf  and  miaaUms  once  again 

Just  as  the  Air  Force  has  been  charged 
with  the  mission  of  providing  cloee  air  sup- 
port to  Army  ground  troops,  the  Navy  has 
been  charged  with  providing  close  support  to 
the  Marines.  And  the  Navy  has  been  Juat  as 
neglectful  of  its  reeponsibiUtles  as  the  Air 
Force,  preferring  to  concentrate  Instead  on 
what  it  regards  as  the  more  glamorous  inter- 
diction mission. 

At  present  the  only  aircraft  at  all  suited 
to  close  support  in  either  the  Navy  or  the 
Marine  inventory  is  the  A-4,  the  latest  ver- 
sion of  which  is  the  A^M,  with  unit  flyaway 
cost  of  $1.9  million.  The  Navy  has  never 
bought  the  A-4M  and  is  already  phasing 
out  earlier  A-4  squadrons.  It  now  has  two 
A-4  squadrons  in  its  inventory,  compared  to 
six  composed  of  newer  aircraft  in  the  hands 
of  the  Marines. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  Navys 
neglect  of  Its  close  support  responsibilities 
is  provided  in  testimony  this  year  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  When 
asked  what  aircraft  the  Navy  would  be  using 
for  cloee  support  in  the  next  few  years. 
Admiral  Thomas  F.  Connolly  replied: 

"Well,  to  a  very  large  degree  we  will  use 
A-7s.  and  as  long  as  we  have  A-4'8  we  will 
us«  A-4's.  and  we  have  been  using  F-4's 
when  It  was  necessary.  And  the  Marines  will 
be  ualng  the  Harrier.  And  I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised under  some  circumstances  that  they 
wUl  load  the  F-14  up  because  it  covers  a  lot 
of  real  estate  and  can  carry  a  big  load  of 
bombs  and  under  certain  circumstances  it 
might  turn  out  that  the  F-14  would  do  close 
air  support." 

In  short,  once  the  A-4  has  been  phased 
out.  all  the  Navy  Itself  will  have  for  the  close 
support  mission  is  one  interdiction  aircraft 
and  two  fleet  air  defense  fighters. 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  attend  to  this  roles  and  mis- 
sions problem  also,  both  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Marines  are  provided  with  adequate  dose 
«upp<yt  aMltfance. 


The  amphibious  assault  mission 

The  mission  of  the  Harrier  is  to  operate  in 
support  of  amphibioxis  forces  in  assaults 
against  heavily  defended  beaches.  It  U  for 
this  reason  that  the  Marines  are  attracted 
by  Ita  abUlty  to  operate  in  a  vertical  take- 
off mode  either  from  ships  or  forward  pads 
while  retaining  the  maneuverabUlty  charac- 
teristics Inherent  only  In  a  fixed-wing  plane. 

Amphibious  aaaaxilts  are  the  classical 
Marine  mission.  No  such  assaults  have  been 
conducted,  however,  since  the  Korean  War, 
and  no  heavily  defended  beaches  exist  at 
this  time  which  appear  to  be  active  candi- 
dates for  invasion.  We  face  no  hostUe  Island 
empires. 

Because  of  the  diminishing  importance  of 
amphibious  assaulta  operations,  a  change  has 
already  taken  place  in  recent  years  In  the 
role  of  the  Marines.  They  have  become  in- 
creasingly less  specialized  in  their  operations 
and  now  fill  the  role  of  an  elite,  well-trained 
and  rapidly  deployable  Infantry  with  versa- 
tile capabilities.  It  is  in  this  role,  for  example, 
that  they  have  performed  so  ably  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Harrier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  throw- 
back to  the  days  of  extreme  specialization. 
Only  In  the  early  days  of  an  amphibious  as- 
sault operation  when  no  land  bases  were 
available  could  It  arguably  perform  better  In 
the  cloee  support  role  than  the  far  simpler 
and  less  costly  A-4M  now  used  by  the  Ma- 
rines for  the  mission. 

We  believe  It  important  that  the  Marines 
continue  to  become  more  versatile  In  their 
capabilities.  The  sixty  Harrier  buy  which  we 
recommend  will  enable  them  to  equip  one. 
and  perhi^)s  two,  of  their  three  tactical  air 
wings  with  Harrier  squadrons.  Given  the 
questionable  Importance  of  the  amphibious 
assault  mission,  a  larger  total  buy  would  con- 
sume an  undue  share  of  the  total  resources 
available  to  the  Marines. 

Harrier  close  air  support  effectiveness 

1)  The  Intended  Tactics:  It  will  be  easier 
to  evaluate  the  effectlvenees  of  the  Harrier  if 
we  examine  first  Just  how  the  Marines  Intend 
to  use  it  in  support  of  amphibious  assaults. 
They  envisage  three  distinct  phases  of  Har- 
rier operations. 

In  Phase  I— the  initial  stages  of  the  as- 
sault— the  Harrier  will  operate  directly  from 
Its  sea  base,  an  LPH  or  some  other  smaller 
aircraft  carrier.  It  will  fly  fom  the  sea  base 
directly  to  the  target  area,  where  it  will 
either  provide  immediate  support  or  loiter  on 
the  gound  at  a  suitable  forward  site  nearby 
until  needed.  After  each  such  operation,  it 
will  have  to  return  to  its  sea  base  to  rearm 
and  refuel. 

In  Phase  n— after  an  initial  beachhead  Is 
established — a  Harrier  facility  will  be  set  up 
ashore.  It  will  have  some  support  material 
and  enough  matting  for  a  short  runway,  but 
the  Harrier  will  still  be  largely  dependent 
on  ita  sea  base  for  ammunition,  fuel,  and 
maintenance. 

In  Phase  m.  a  main  base  ashore  will  be 
established  and  enough  logistics  support 
tntnsferred  to  It  to  end  the  Harrier's  de- 
pendence of  ita  sea  base.  This  main  base  will 
be  siUtable  for  adaptation  into  a  SATS  site — 
Short  Airfield  for  Tactical  Support — able  to 
serve  other  conventional  aircraft  as  well  as 
the  Harrier. 

Once  established  on  its  main  base,  the 
Harrier  will  leapfrog  forward  fully  armed  and 
fueled  to  a  forward  site,  where  It  will  loiter 
on  the  ground  till  needed.  After  each  engage- 
ment, It  will  return  to  the  main  base  to  re- 
load, since  its  forward  site  will  have  neither 
fuel  nor  ammunition.  Once  reequipped,  it 
will  repeat  the  process  for  another  engage- 
ment. 

2)  Effectiveness  Evaluation:  It  should 
now  be  possible  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Harrier,  both  in  amphibious  assaults 
and  other  close  support  operations. 

a)  Sea  Basing  Feasibility.  According  to  the 
Marines,  it  should  be  possible  to  operate  the 


Harrier  from  sea  bases  ranging  in  size  from 
CVAs  to  LSDs,  but  the  feaslbUity  of  aU- 
weather  operaUons  from  aea  platforms 
smaller  than  a  CVA  or  CVS  has  never  been 
thoroughly  tested. 

WhUe  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  has  con- 
ducted demonstrations  of  sea-based  opera- 
tions in  calm  seas,  none  of  ita  own  Harriers 
have  ever  been  operationally  deployed  at 
sea.  And  the  Marines  themselves  have  done 
no  sea-based  Harrier  testing  in  this  country. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  regard  that  the 
Harrier  will  be  more  difficult  to  operate  in  Its 
VTOL  mode  than  a  helicopter.  It  will  be  more 
dU&cult  to  control  and  have  less  margin  of 
lift.  Extensive  testa  are  therefore  in  order 
to  ensure  that  it  will  prove  effective  under 
the  wide  range  of  conditions  now  envisaged 
by  the  Marines  for  ita  use.  Until  such  testa 
have  been  conducted,  a  basic  premise  of 
the  Marines'  tactics  for  the  Harrier  wUl  re- 
main open  to  question. 

b)  Responsiveness /Loiter.  It  has  already 
been  argued  that  optimum  responsiveness  is 
not  obtained  either  through  high  speed  or 
extreme  forward  basing  but  with  aircraft 
that  have  the  ability  to  loiter  over  the  battle- 
field for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  Harrier  will  suffer  from  the  same  rela- 
tive deflciencles  in  this  regard  as  the  Chey- 
enne. Even  when  operating  in  the  STOL 
mode,  it  will  have  payload,  range,  and  loiter 
capabilities  more  limited  than  those  of  con- 
ventional flxed-wlng  planes  And  In  the 
VTOL  mode  necessary  when  operating  either 
from  small  ships  or  forward  sites,  it  will  have 
only  one-fifth  the  range  and  at  beet  one- 
third  the  payload  which  Its  STOL  operations 
will  provide. 

Looking  first  at  VTOL  operations.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  forward  site  operations 
with  the  Harrier  are  In  some  respects  more 
difficult  than  the  Cheyenne.  Because  large 
amounts  of  dust  would  otherwise  be  Ingested 
by  Its  engines  with  devastating  effect,  the 
Harrier  will  be  restricted  either  to  existing 
surfaces  or  steel  mat  covered  take-off  pads 
specially  prepared  by  the  Marines.  And  even 
with  these  mats  In  place,  easily  visible  clouds 
of  dust  will  be  generated  on  take-off  and 
landing  unless  somehow  shielded  by  the  ter- 
rain. If  the  site  In  question  were  close  to  the 
front,  these  dust  clouds  could  aid  enemy 
detection  of  the  site  and  bring  down  a  rain 
of  artillery  fire. 

This  problem  could  be  averted  by  basing 
the  Harrier  well  out  of  range  of  enemy  artil- 
lery fire  but  only  at  the  expense  of  longer 
transit  time  to  the  front  and  less  loiter  time 
once  there.  According  to  Marine  Corps  testi- 
mony this  year  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  a  Harrier  operating  In  the  VTOL 
mode  would  have  only  five  minutes  of  com- 
bat time  over  the  battle  area  If  It  carried 
3,000  pounds  of  bombs  on  a  50  miles  radius 
mission.  And  If  there  were  no  urgent  targets 
avaUable  during  these  five  minutes.  It  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  pick  the  best  tar- 
get It  could  find  before  returning  to  Us  main 
base  for  more  fuel. 

Accordingly,  the  Harrier  will  almost  always 
operate  in  the  STOL  mode  once  a  main  base 
Is  established  ashore.  Even  so,  more  Har- 
riers win  still  have  to  fly  more  sorties  to  pro- 
vide the  same  battlefield  coverage  as  con- 
ventional aircraft  could  use.  Operating  from 
the  same  base  as  the  Harrier  In  the  same 
standard  take-off  mode,  the  A-4M,  for  exam- 
ple, could  provide  twice  the  loiter,  payload, 
or  radius  of  the  Harrier  on  smy  given  mission. 

In  short,  the  only  time  the  Harrier  would 
have  an  advantage  In  respon.slveness  over  a 
conventional  plane  would  be  In  the  early 
stages  of  an  amphibious  assault  operation— 
and  then  only  if  it  proves  capable  of  consist- 
ent use  on  smaller  ships  than  those  which 
can  accept  conventional  planes. 

c)   Survivability.  As  argued  earlier,  the  two 

characteristics  which   will   work  together  to 

determine  an  aircraft's  survivability  are  Its 

vulnerability  and  maneuverability. 

The  Harrier's  relatively  high  vulnerability 
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is  in  large  part  a  direct  result  of  ita  VTOL 
capability.  Because  HARRIER  cannot  afford 
the  heavy  armor  protection  available  to  the 
AX.  And  it  is  made  more  vulnerable  by  ita 
dense  fuselage  and  the  considerable  fuel  and 
hydraulics  placed  around  its  single  engine. 
The  Harrier  is  likely  to  suffer  considerable 
damage  if  hit,  with  a  fire  breaking  out  and 
spreading  from  one  critical  component  to 
the  next.  In  short,  Ita  vulnerability  will  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  A-4  (which 
benefits  from  considerably  more  armor  pro- 
tection and  a  manual  back-up  oontzt>l  sys- 
tem like  that  on  the  AX)  and  quite  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  F-4. 

The  Harrier  will  have  much  better  ma- 
neuverability than  the  Cheyenne,  but  not  as 
much  as  either  the  AX  or  the  A-4.  This 
latter  point  is  often  misunderstood.  The 
Harrier  will  have  an  ability  to  execute  very 
tight  turns  while  fiylng  slowly  (under  150 
knots) ,  but  at  the  450  knot  speed  realisti- 
cally required  for  ita  dive  bombing  attacks. 
It  simply  does  not  have  sufficient  wing  area 
to  turn  as  tightly  as  the  A-4,  much  less  the 
AX.  This  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  ita 
vectored  thrust  capability  (a  rotation  of  its 
engine  nozzles),  since  this  will  provide  only 
a  ',2  "g"  Increase  in  ita  Immediate  maneuver- 
ability and  only  at  the  expense  of  a  large  loss 
in  sp«€d,  which  will  further  decrease  the 
lift  and  g's  available.  The  number  of  g's  an 
alroraft  can  pull,  it  will  be  remembered  is  a 
direct  measurement  of  ita  ability  to  deviate 
frcxn  the  predictable  straight-line  path 
which  aimed  gunfire  presumes. 

d)  Lethality/ Accuracy.  The  Harrier  ini- 
tially Is  limited  in  the  payload  it  can  carry. 
Operating  In  the  VTOL  mode.  It  would  be 
effectively  limited  to  four  600  pound  bombs, 
some  2.75  inch  rocketa,  and  two  low-velocity 
30  mm  cannons  with  a  small  amount  of  am- 
munition. And  as  Indicated  earlier,  this  3,000 
pound  load  would  restrict  It  to  a  mere  five 
minutes  of  combat  time  on  a  60  mile  radius 
mission.  Even  in  the  STOL  mode,  it  is  nor- 
mally expected  that  the  Harrier  would  carry 
a  maximum  pmyload  of  5.000  pounds,  consid- 
erably less  than  the  7,500  pounds  normally 
carried  by  the  A-4  In  Vietnam,  and  less  than 
half  the  normal  11,000  pound  payload  of  the 
AX 

The  Harrier  will  also  have  a  very  limited 
anti-tank  capability,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  Its  ordnance  load.  Its  low  velocity  30  mm. 
c.innons  will  not  be  suitable  anti-tank  weap- 
ons. Instead  It  will  have  to  rely  on  Rock- 
eye  shaped-charge  cluster  bombs  which  are 
six  times  more  expensive  but  considerably 
1666  effective  than  a  high  velocity  30  mm. 
cannon  burst. 

Furthermore,  the  accuracy  of  the  Harrier's 
ordnance  deliveries  must  remain  open  to 
question,  notwithstanding  the  Marines'  claim 
that  its  visual-aided  automatic  bombing 
system  will  give  it  40  percent  better  accuracy 
than  that  attainable  with  fixed  sight  con- 
ventional aircraft.  Similar  claims  have  been 
made  In  the  past  about  other  such  automatic 
systems,  but  they  have  never  proved  out  in 
combat.  In  Vietnam,  for  example,  orders 
have  been  in  effect  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  Walleye  as  a  close  support  weapon  be- 
cause Its  automated  bombing  system  has 
consistently  shown  Iteelf  subject  to  short- 
falls which  could  seriously  Jeopardize  troop 
safety.  The  Harrier's  own  system.  It  should 
be  noted,  has  never  been  tested  by  the  Ma- 
rines In  the  United  States. 

Another  consideration  Is  the  limited  na- 
ture of  the  attack  profiles  in  which  the  Har- 
rier will  be  able  to  operate.  Becatise  of  ita 
limited  wing  area  and  lift,  it  wUl  be  restricted 
to  dive  bombing  attacks  at  high  speeds  which 
could  put  Ite  accuracy  in  the  same  vicinity 
as  that  attainable  with  the  F-4.  which  the 
Marines  have  found  only  marginally  useful 
for  close  support.  Accuracy  Is  very  Important 
In  the  close  support  mission  because  lethal- 


ity decreases  as  the  square  of  ordnance  miss 
distance.  Yet  the  Harrier  may  not  be  able  to 
attack  in  cloee  at  a  speed  slow  enough  to 
ensure  the  accuracy  required. 

e)  Operational  Readiness.  Because  the 
Harrier  is  a  very  complex  aircraft,  It  may 
have  high  maintenance  requlremento  which 
could  prevent  attainment  of  the  peak  sortie 
rates  which  emergency  conditions  could  re- 
quire. The  British  experience,  it  sho\ild  be 
noted.  Is  that  the  Harrier  will  require  23 
man-hours  of  maintenance  per  filght-hour. 
This  compares  to  the  14  man-hours  of  main- 
tenance per  flight-hour  which  the  Marine* 
have  experienced  with  the  A-4. 

Because  of  Ite  complexity,  the  Harrier 
will  also  be  more  dependent  than  the  A-4  on 
support  equipment  and  facilities.  While  the 
A-4  will  require  a  somewhat  longer  prepared 
runway,  the  other  requlremente  at  the  Har- 
rier are  considerable.  As  noted  earlier,  it  will 
be  able  to  operate  in  the  VTOL  mode  only 
from  existing  hard  surfaces  or  steel  mat 
covered  take-off  p>ads  specially  prepared  by 
the  Marines.  The  Marines  also  estimate  that 
a  main  base  supporting  20  Harriers  would 
require  "up  to  195  tons  per  day"  of  su{^lles 
and  that  it  would  therefore  have  to  be  "ac- 
cessible by  road  or  beach  to  the  source  of 
supplies." 

f)  Force  Structure  Implication.  Even  if 
produced  in  the  U.K.  the  Harrier  wiU  have  a 
cost  per  unit  70  percent  more  expensive  than 
the  A-4  (about  $3.3  million  to  $1.9  million  In 
terms  of  unit  flyaway  costs).  Domestic  pro- 
duction would  make  the  Harrier  more  than 
twice  as  expensive  as  the  A-4.  Accordingly, 
any  sizeable  Harrier  buy  would  inevitably 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  total  number  of  air- 
craft which  would  be  available  to  the  Marines 
for  the  close  support  mission. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  serious  limitations 
to  the  responsiveness,  survivability,  lethality, 
and  readiness  of  the  Harrier,  in  addition  to 
some  remaining  doubta  about  ite  basic  con- 
cept of  operations.  Everything  considered, 
there  seems  no  Justification  lor  purchasing 
more  than  60  Harriers  at  this  time. 

The  domestic  production  issue 

It  makes  even  less  sense  to  transfer  pro- 
duction of  however  many  Harriers  we  decide 
to  buy  to  the  United  States.  Three  argumente 
have  been  cited  for  domestic  production  of 
the  Harrier,  none  of  which  are  very  per- 
suasive. 

First.  It  has  been  suggested  that  domeaitlc 
production  of  the  Harrier  would  alleviate  un- 
employment in  the  United  States.  This  would 
be  true,  however,  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  production  facilities  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation,  the  Harrier's 
domestic  licensee.  More  Important,  we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  much  better  and  more 
appropriate  tools  than  the  defense  budget 
available  for  managing  the  national  economy. 

Second.  It  has  been  suggested  that  do- 
mestic Harrier  production  would  elim- 
inate United  States  dependence  on  a  foreign 
source  of  supply  for  a  needed  weapon  sys- 
tem. This  argument,  too,  seems  rather  spe- 
cious. To  begin  with,  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  British  source  of  supply  would  be 
cut  off.  Moreover,  we  are  getting  with  each 
bateh  of  aircraft  all  the  spares  and  support 
equipment  which  the  Marines  beheve  will 
be  necessary  lor  the  long  term  operation  of 
the  planes.  The  Marines  themselves.  It  should 
be  noted,  have  been  very  pleased  with  Brit- 
ish handling  of  the  program  and  see  no  need 
for  U.S.  production  of  the  Harrier. 

Third,  it  has  been  suggested  that  by  buUd- 
Ing  the  Harrier  here  we  could  establish  a 
technological  base  for  future  V/Stol  devel- 
opmente  in  the  United  States.  This  deserves 
more  serious  attention.  In  theory,  V/STOL 
would  seem  to  have  a  number  of  important 
applications.  It  might  be  useful  to  the  Navy, 
for  example,  which  has  an  urgent  need  to 


reduce  the  dependence  of  Ita  surface  fleet  on 
large  carrier  operations.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  some  basic  facta  both  about 
V/STOL  and  the  Harrier  which  should  be 
clearly  understood. 

To  begin  with,  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  V/STOL 
aircraft.  A  summary  of  the  most  notable  UJS. 
V/STOL  programs  la  shown  In  the  following 
table: 

Aircraft  designation  and  description — 
if  anu/ocfttrer 

VZ-a-tUt    wing Boeing  Vertol 

VZ-3-defiected   stipstream..  Ryan 

XV-3-tllt    rotor Bell 

VZ-4-tUtlng  duct  propeller.  Doak 
XV-4-dlr            lift/vectored 

thrust Lockheed 

X-18-Ult  wing. HUler 

X-19-tUt  propeller Curtis-Wright 

XFY-l-tail   sitter Convalr 

XV-6-llft  fan Ryan 

XFV-1-tail    sitter Lockheed 

X-14-vectored  thrust BeU 

X-2a -ducted  propeller BeU 

XC-142-tlIt  wing. LTV. 

These  development  programs  took  place 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $1  billion,  and  then  employed 
the  talenta  of  a  large  number  of  highly 
reputable  airframe  maniifacturers.  None 
progressed  past  prototype  development  and 
several  were  terminated  by  crashes  which 
destroyed  the  aircraft. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  programs,  many 
reputable  airplane  designers  have  doubta  as 
to  whether  V/STOL  really  is  the  wave  of 
the  future.  They  note,  for  example,  that  the 
simple  physics  of  flight  design  are  such  that 
substantially  more  power  Is  required  to  lift 
an  aircraft  straight  up  than  is  required  for 
a  conventional  take-off.  This  Inherent  trade- 
off between  VTOL  and  payload/range  Is  all 
too  visible  in  the  Harrier  Itself,  which  when 
operating  in  the  VTOL  mode  has  only  one- 
fifth  the  range  and  at  best  one-third  the 
payload  that  Ite  STOL  operations  provide. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  VTOL  aircraft  could 
not  be  designed  with  more  payload/range 
than  the  Harrier.  The  basic  point  Is  that  for 
any  given  payload/range  requirement,  a 
VTOL  capability  is  likely  to  make  the  air- 
craft at  least  twice  as  expensive  to  buy  and 
operate  as  it  would  be  If  equipped  only  with 
a  STOL  capability.  Accordingly,  it  might 
prove  a  much  wiser  long-term  Investment  to 
concentrate  on  STOL  technology,  to  give 
our  aircraft  continually  shorter  conventional 
take-off  without  Imposing  the  requirement 
for  true  vertical  flight. 

To  the  extent  that  we  do  wish  to  pursue 
V  STOL  development  efforte.  it  is  doubtful 
whether  domestic  production  of  the  Harrier 
is  the  best  vehicle.  While  It  Is  now  the  only 
operational  V/STOL  aircraft  In  the  free 
world.  It  was  designed  In  the  early  1960's, 
and  some  of  Ite  technology  dates  back  even 
further.  We  might  get  far  more  for  our 
money  If  we  concentrated  on  new  prototype 
development  efforte  rather  than  Harrier  pro- 
duction. It  should  be  noted  that  a  new  Navy 
initiative  In  R&D  for  V,  STOL  propulsion  for 
flxed-wlng  aircraft  Is  already  scheduled  to 
commence  In  FY  72. 

The  main  argument  against  production  of 
the  Harrier  In  the  U.S.  Is  the  high  coat 
likely  to  be  incurred  for  the  marginal  bene- 
flte  Just  cited.  The  Marines  now  estimate 
that  the  additional  coste  could  run  anywhere 
from  $113.8  to  $276  million,  depending  on 
whether  the  airframe  alone  or  the  entire 
plane  were  produced  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  bought  an  additional  84  Harriers  In  the 
U.K.,  their  unit  cost  would  continue  to  be 
$4.4  million.  If  we  build  only  the  airframe 
In  the  VS..  this  unit  cost  would  rise  to  $5.9 
million  for  the  84  planes.  And  if  the  entire 
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aircraft  were  built  here.  It  would  rise  to  $72 
xnllUon.  In  abort.  VS.  production  would 
make  the  Harrier  either  3  or  4  times  as  ex- 
penalTe  as  the  $3  mlUlon  AX,  depending  on 
the  degree  of  UjB.  production. 

Uonorv,  the  implleatlons  of  the  lew  ez- 
penatTS  airframe  prodtietlon  only  approach 
ahooUt  be  olaarlr  undantood.  Aecoidlng  to 
the  UarlniBB.  Hawker-aiddaley  now  haa  about 
4«  auboontractora  working  with  It  on  the 
Harrier.  If  the  airframe  only  approach  were 
choaen.  we  would  remain  dependent  on  many 
of  theee  suboontractota  as  a  foreign  aource  of 
aupi^y.  We  would  alao  ■A<*m»pitoh  ttti  leea 
from  the  stuu^mlnt  of  eataCtUahlng  a  teeh- 
ncdoglcal  baae  for  V/BTQL  daralopmant  in 
the  United  SUtea.  Th*  key  to  V/BTCM,  efforts. 
It  should  be  noted,  to  not  ao  much  the  alr- 
fiume  aa  the  engine,  which  would  continue 
to  be  produced  by  RoUa  Hoyoe.  Tet  whan  V£. 
production  of  the  Harrier  waa  flnt  considered 
over  a  year  ago.  the  engine  was  specifically 
excluded,  both  beeanae  of  coat  and  lack  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  XJA  engine  manufac- 
turers, neither  of  which  faotora  aeema  to  have 
changed. 

Inally,  It  should  be  recognized  that  VS. 
production  might  entail  support  aa  well  as 
coat  problems.  Whether  an  airframe  only  or 
complete  aircraft  program  were  choaen.  pro- 
duction would  be  phaaed  gradually  to  the 
United  SUtea.  During  th«  next  year,  for  ex- 
ample, no  parts  would  aotxially  be  produced 
by  McDonneU  Dooglaa,  whoae  efforta  woiild 
be  limited  to  assembly  of  parts  produced  In 
the  U.K.  Thereafter,  the  degree  of  VS.  fabri- 
cation efforta  would  Increaae  gradually  over 
the  remaining  life  of  the  Harrlar  pixigram. 
Only  In  the  last  year  of  the  presently  sched- 
uled Iifarlne  buy  would  even  the  entire  air- 
frame be  built  in  the  United  Stetee. 

This  kind  of  arrangement  could  produce 
aupport  problems  of  various  kinds.  First, 
there  would  be  the  difficulty  of  oo-ordlnatlng 
production  efforts  between  two  oountrlee. 
Second,  there  would  be  the  problem  of  hav- 
ing available  suiuble  replacement  parts  for 
each  somewhat  unique  batch  of  aircraft.  And 
third,  there  could  be  a  problem  of  pilot  and 
maintenance  personnel  familiarity  with  the 
dlscrepanetee  between  the  planee.  We  mtut 
admit  In  all  candor  an  Inability  to  evaluate 
the  potential  aerlousneas  of  these  problems. 
We  do  know  that  they  could  be  avoided  alto- 
gether, however.  If  V.K.  production  con- 
tinued. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  are  oppoeed  to  the 
transfer  of  Harrier  production  to  the  United 
Statea  at  thla  Ume.  We  recommend  l"iittta<1 
that  a  handful  of  the  80  Harrier  aircraft  pro- 
duced In  Britain  be  made  available  by  the 
Marine  Corpa  to  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  to  conduct  modest  evaluations  of 
V/STOIi  concepts  and  capabUlUee  suited  to 
their  respective  missions. 

TABLE  l.-SYSTEMS  COST  PROJECTIONS;  AX,  CHEYENNE, 
HARRIER 

IPrie«  fipires  ustd  reflect  conservitiw  estimates  of  profrim 
unitcostsi 

INVESTMENT  COSTS  (INCLUDINC  R.D.T.  I  E.) 
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System 


Profrem 
Proiecttd        unit  cost  Total 

toUl  buy      (millions)        (billions) 


CHEYENNE 

HARRIER  (UK)'... 

AX-A 

AX-B 

TotaL 


375 

$5.4 

t2.00 

114 

4.4 

.50 

500 

2.0 

1.00 

100 

4.0 

.40 

X90 


'PtiiJwJ  trtnderral  of  HARRIER  production  from  Grut 
BriUin  to  the  Unitwt  Statu  oouid  add  a  toUl  ol  K75.000.000  to 
ttM  cost  ft  Um  ramaininf  M  aircraft,  with  unit  profram  costs 
"*•«  .'.5l.r  ••*•'''*  P»'  ••«'«*t  Total  invostmtnt  costs  rise. 
"■M.UStJC  filurts,  from  »S03,600,000  to  VTtfOifXXi  for  the 
buy  of  114  aircraft 


TOTAL  SYSTEMS  COST  INCORPORATING  OPERATIONS  AND 
•lAINTENANCE  COSTS  OVER  A  lO-YEAR  PERIOD  (BASED 
ON  0.  A  M.  COSTS  FOR  A  DECADE  AS  200  PERCENT  OF 
PROCUREMENT  COSTS) 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 


System 


0.<M. 

cost 

(10  years) 


Investment 
costs 


Total 


CHEYENNE.... 
HARRIER  (UK). 

AX-A 

AX-B 

Total.... 


t4.00 

1.00 

2.00 

.80 


$2.00 

.50 

1.00 

.40 


K.00 
1.50 
3.00 
1.20 


7.80 


3.90 


11.70 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
RT7RAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
8ub(X}minlttee  on  Rural  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Agricultiire  and  For- 
estry has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  developing  policy  which  will  provide 
for  a  more  reasonable  distrlbutlrai  of  the 
Nation's  population.  During  the  past  few 
decades  unrestrained  migration  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  has  created  an  economic 
wasteland  in  many  rural  areas,  and  im- 
controlled  problems  of  congestion  in  some 
of  the  Nation's  largest  population  cen- 
ters. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  I  am  proud  of  the 
progress  that  we  are  making  in  finding 
solutions  to  the  development  of  rural 
America.  The  subcommittee  has  held  a 
number  of  hearings,  and  I  have  intro- 
duced, together  with  Senator  HuicpHRkY 
and  several  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
a  bill  which  is  designed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate system  of  credit  for  the  develop- 
moit  of  rural  America.  Tl^s  legislation, 
S.  2223,  a  cosponsored  by  49  Members  of 
the  Senate.  The  final  hearings  on  this  bill 
are  scheduled  for  September  21  through 
24. 

As  I  have  studied  the  problem  of  rural 
development  and  the  need  for  a  national 
policy  of  balanced  growth,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  we  must  liave  the  coop- 
eration of  aU  agencies  of  government  and 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  We 
must  use  our  advanced  technology  to  fa- 
cilitate proper  dispersal  of  Industry  and 
of  people. 

A  few  months  ago,  my  good  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Rmcorr)  gave  me  a  study  that  was  done 
by  the  Committee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions of  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering. He  brought  to  my  attention  the 
excellent  work  that  is  being  done  in  ap- 
plying the  technology  of  our  communica- 
tions Industry  to  population  dispersal  by 
Dr.  Peter  C.  Ooldmark.  Presentiy  Dr. 
Goldmark  is  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  Laboratories.  I  was 
impressed  by  the  possibilities  discussed  in 
the  report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  and  I  am  extremely  im- 
pressed by  Dr.  Ooldmark's  personal  views. 

Dr.  Goldmark  has  h(ul  a  highly  suc- 
cessful career  and  is  responsible  for  many 
innovations  in  the  communications  m- 
dustry.  Therefore,  I  noted  with  some 
mterest  an  article  of  September  15  in 
Forbes  magazine  regarding  Dr.  Oold- 
mark's Imminent  retirement.  Dr.  Oold- 
mark is  turning  down  $750,000  to  work 


full  time  in  applying  communications 
technology  to  solvtog  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation.  His  primary  interest 
appears  to  be  the  application  of  this 
technology  to  making  possible  a  rational 
distribution  of  the  Nation's  population. 
He  points  out  in  the  Forbes  magazine 
Interview  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  why  aU  State  government  o£Bces 
should  be  concentrated  in  State  capitols. 
There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  in- 
dustry must  locate  all  of  its  facilities  In 
national  population  centers. 

I  have  felt  that  this  Is  true  for  some 
time  and  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
see  the  Federal  Oovemment  locate  new 
fEu:ilities  according  to  a  plan  of  rational 
population  distribution  for  the  Nation. 
I  was  successful  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
which  requires  Federal  agencies  to  give 
a  preference  to  low  population  density 
areas  in  locating  new  facilities.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  required  to  submit  an 
annual  report  stating  what  has  been 
done  to  Implement  this  policy.  The  first 
such  annual  report  has  just  been  received 
and  is  being  evaluated  by  my  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  more  peo- 
ple should  be  aware  of  the  possibilities 
of  applying  communications  technology 
to  achieve  a  rational  growth  pcdlcy,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  inter- 
view of  Dr.  Ooldmark,  published  In 
Forbes  magazine  for  September  15,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

iNTERvnrw  With  Db.  Pctkb  C.  Ooloicaxx 
(NoTi. — Dr.  Peter  C.  Ooldmark  Is  retiring 
In  December,  at  tbe  mandatory  age  of  66,  ss 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem Laboratories,  where  he  developed  the 
long-playing  record  and  designed  the  camera 
unit  for  color  pictures  for  Apollo  16.  CBS 
offered  him  a  fancy  title,  chief  scientist,  and 
a  fancy  salary,  $76,000  a  year  for  ten  yean, 
to  remain  wltji  the  company  as  a  conaiiltamt. 
He  rejected  the  offer. 

(The  broadcasting  Industry  still  hasn't  ra- 
covered  from  the  shock.) 

It's  7wt  often  a  man  loalka  away  from 
9750.000.  Why  did  you? 

Ooldmark.  Because  there  are  things  I  feel 
I  have  to  do  that  I  can  do  taare  easily  on  the 
outside  than  at  CBS.  I  believe  that  com- 
munications technology  can  solve  many  of 
the  probluns  facing  the  nation.  I  don't  mean 
new  communications  technology.  I  mean  the 
existing  technology.  We  don't  need  new  in- 
ventions. We've  been  putUng  an  awful  lot 
Into  inventing  but  not  enough  Into  applying 
what  we've  in,vented.  Our  need  is  now  to  taka 
our  existing  technology  and  put  it  to  work, 
to  create  new  systems  with  our  existing  tech- 
nology that  will  help  shape  the  future  of 
the  nation. 

The  profit  world  can't  do  this  because  the 
profit  world  can't  set  forth  national  goala. 
This  is  a  Job  for  the  nonprofit  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  profit  world  can  help  to 
achieve  the  national  goals.  Now  that  I'm 
leaving  C7BS.  I  hope  to  create  an  Institute 
where  the  profit  world  and  the  nonprofit 
world  can  meet  and  work  together. 

What  kind  of  problemt  do  you  believe  com- 
munications technoloffy  can  help  to  solve  if 
put  to  work? 

OoLDMAKK.  At  the  present  time,  00%  of 
the  people  in  this  country  live  on  10%  of 
the  land.  People  have  been  moving  Into  a 
few  great  metropolitan  areas.  You  know  the 
problems  this  has  created:  crime,  narcotics 
addiction,     pollution,     traffic,     educational 
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problems,  social  problems.  &&all  towns  have 
the  same  problems,  of  course,  but  they  have 
them  on  a  manageable  scale.  In  the  cltlea, 
the  probluns  have  become  too  big  to  manage. 

By  3000,  the  U.S.  wUl  have  100  mllUon  peo- 
ple more.  If  preaent  trends  continue  and 
they  all  crowd  Into  tirban  areas,  we're  going 
to  have  a  crisis.  The  problems  we  already 
can't  manage  will  destroy  us. 

We  must  create  conditions  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  the.  growth  to  take  place  In 
the  niral  areas.  In  small  towns.  It's  not  a 
question  of  moving  people  from  the  dtles 
into  small  towns.  You  can't  do  that.  It's  a 
question  of  giving  people  a  choice,  which 
tbey  do  not  now  have,  of  living  in  a  smaU 
town  or  a  big  city.  I  believe  communlcatlODs 
technology  can  give  people  such  a  obolce. 

In  the  words  of  the  World  War  I  tong. 
"How  Ya  Gonna  Keep  'Em  Down  on  the 
Farm?" 

OountAKi.  Why  do  people  move  from  rural 
areas  into  the  cities?  First  of  all,  for  Jobs. 
Then,  and  this  is  very  Important,  educational 
facilities:  xmlverBltles.  And  for  excitement: 
theaters,  cultural  centers,  spotia  arenas. 

With  our  present  communications  facil- 
ities, we  can  provide  all  these  things  In  the 
small  towns.  We  can  keep  them  physically 
small;  if  we  keep  them  physically  small,  we 
can  keep  their  problems  small.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can  give  them  all  the  things  a  big 
city  has. 

The  big  cities  became  big  for  observable 
reasons:  coal,  iron  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; harbors,  rivers,  the  Great  Lakes.  .  .  . 

OoLOMAKK.  That  is  true,  but  present  growth 
in  employment  in  this  country  is  not  in 
manufacturing  but  In  the  service  Industrlee. 
By  the  year  2000,  when  we  have  a  population 
of  300  million,  two-thirds  of  the  people  em- 
ployed m  this  country  will  be  employed  In 
the  service  industries.  The  service  industries 
have  been  expanding  even  faster  than  the 
population. 

Now  there's  no  reason,  given  modern  means 
of  communication,  why  they  have  to  expand 
where  they  are  now.  Let's  say  you  have  an 
Insurance  company  based  In  Hartford  which 
projects  that  it  will  eventually  have  to  hire 
an  extra  thousand  workers.  With  two-way 
television,  broad-band  cable  or  microwave 
auid  with  facsimile,  there's  no  longer  any 
reason  why  it  has  to  build  office  space  for 
them  in  Hartford.  It  could  set  up  offices  in 
five  different  small  towns  in  a  radius  of 
several  hundred  miles,  each  one  bousing  200 
workers.  Two-way  television  and  facsimile 
would  enable  instant  communications,  more 
rapid  communications  even  than  you  now 
have  in  a  skyscraper  office  building. 

There's  no  longer  any  reason  why  a  service 
company  like  an  insurance  company  has  to 
concentrate  all  Its  employees  in  a  single 
skyscraper. 

For  that  matter,  there's  no  longer  any 
reason  why  all  State  government  offices 
should  be  concentrated  In  the  State  capitals. 
With  modem  communications.  State  govern- 
ments could  easily  be  dispersed. 

What  about  the  other  factors  that  make 
youngsters  leave  the  small  totens  for  the 
cities? 

OoLOMAKK.  Education?  We  could  establish 
mlnlcoUeges.  small  colleges  with  small  staffs. 
Such  a  minicollege  could  be  linked  by  two- 
way  television  with  a  great  university  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  Students  at  the  mini- 
college  would  be  able  to  participate  In  all  the 
important  things  taking  place  at  the  great 
university:  lectures,  seminars.  They  wouldn't 
Just  sit  and  look  and  listen.  With  two-way 
television,  they  could  participate,  ask  ques- 
tions, enter  into  discussions. 

Entertainment?  Through  the  use  of  satel- 
lites and  cables,  we  can  bring  anything  ex- 
citing happening  anywhere  in  the  country  to 
every  comer  of  the  country:  sports  events, 
concerts,  anything. 

We  can  do  something  about  the  medical 


problems  of  the  country,  too.  In  many  de- 
pleted areas.  It's  Impossible  to  keep  doctors. 
In  such  areas,  we  would  establish  telemadl- 
clne.  With  two-way  TV,  we  can  have  remote- 
distance  dlagnoBls. 

How  do  you  go  about  establishing  the  new 
systems  you  are  talking  about? 

OouncAax..  I  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
on  telecoountmlcatlons  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering  which  studied  thla  ques- 
tion. We  published  a  report  dlsctualng  how  It 
could  be  done.  The  big  problem  now  la  to  con- 
vince btislneas  that  It's  eoonomlcally  feasible 
to  expand  Into  rural  areas.  Unless  you  can 
prove  to  the  service  Induatrles  that  it's  not 
necessary  to  concentrate  company  headquar- 
ters In  60-8tory  buUdlngs,  you  cant  get 
anywhere. 

We  now  have  a  pilot  project  In  Windham  In 
the  northeast  part  of  Connecticut  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  the  idea.  We're  link- 
ing Windham  to  Hartford  by  two-way  micro- 
wave television. 

What  tpould  be  the  technological  probleTnt 
of  such  a  project? 

OoLDicAKK.  As  I  said,  they  do  not  involve 
the  necessity  for  new  technological  develop- 
ments but  of  devising  the  systems  and  getting 
them  set  up.  CATV  companies  are  now  laying 
cables  with  20  or  more  channels.  We  can  Just 
as  easily  lay  cables  with  40  channels.  We 
could  lay  them  along  the  state  and  federal 
highway  systems,  dig  a  moderate  trench  be- 
side the  highways  and  lay  them  there. 

I've  discussed  this  with  the  Connecticut 
State  Highway  C<»nml8slon.  They're  en- 
thusiastic. Why  not?  It  will  put  them  In 
the  communications  business. 

We  know  that  setting  up  these  communi- 
cations systems  is  technologically  feasible. 
We  believe  that  in  Windham  we  can  prove  It's 
eoonomlcally  feasible. 

I'm  not  saying  that  communications  tech- 
nology can  solve  all  our  urban  problems;  I'm 
Just  saying  that  it  can  arrest  the  present  con- 
centration of  the  nation's  population  Into  a 
few  areas,  creating  problems  of  such  mag- 
nitude they  cannot  be  dealt  with.  Communi- 
cations technology  can  give  people  a  choice 
of  where  to  live. 

How  tcould  these  two-way  cable  and  micro- 
wave systems  you  hope  to  esta}>lish  affect 
commercial  television?  By  establishing  cable 
systems  with  40  channels,  wouldn't  you  com- 
pletely disrupt  commercial  television,  cre- 
ating txnlimited  competition  for  the  three 
TV  netv>orks? 

OoLouASK.  I  don't  believe  -  the  new  sys- 
tems will  supplant  the  networks.  The  net- 
works will  continue  pretty  much  as  they  are 
because  they  provide  a  service  people  want 
and  business  Is  willing  to  pay  money  for. 
They  are  economically  viable  and  they  wUl 
continue  to  be. 

The  new  systems  will  provide  new  services 
for  business,  education,  government.  They 
wont  supplant  existing  television,  but  mere- 
ly fit  Into  the  present  structtire. 

I  dont  know  of  any  development  in  com- 
munications that  replaced  the  existing  sys- 
tem. Movies  didn't  replace  books.  Radio  did 
not  replace  the  phonograph.  Television  dldnt 
replace  radio.  People  have  a  growing  ap- 
petite for  Ideae.  OommunloatloDS  may  evolve 
Into  new  forms,  but  what  we  already  have 
won't  stop. 


cxvn- 
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TAX  INEQUITIES  AND  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent California  Supreme  Court  ruling 
negating  local  property  tax  as  the  major 
source  of  funds  for  public  education 
forces  EurUon  on  an  issue  heretofore  to 
often  dismissed  as  Insoluble. 

Accomptinylng  the  ruling  are  a  whole 
cluster  of  "related"  questions,  some  of 


which  are  brought  to  light  in  two  recent- 
ly published  commentaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Senators 
may  be  interested  in  these  questions,  so 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Is  a  national  school  sys- 
tem the  answer  to  tax  inequities?"  Pub- 
lished in  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier- 
Journal  k  Times  of  September  5,  1971. 
and  the  new  analysis  by  William  K. 
Stevens,  of  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  as  published  in  the  KnoxvUle 
News-Sentinel  of  September  5,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Knozvllle  News-Sentinel, 

Sept.  6. 1971] 

PaoPEiTT  Tax  as  Fuivds  roa  Schools 

Attackid 

(By  WUllam  K.  Stevens) 
Nkw  York. — It  has  been  a  bad  year  for 
many  local  school  offlclala,  oonfrontad  as 
they  have  been,  on  one  hand,  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  poor  for  better  education  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  by  rebellious  homeowners 
who  refuse  to  put  up  any  more  property  tazaa 
for  schools  hardpreaaed  for  funds.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly surprising,  then,  that  many  local  school 
offlclala  would  see  aalvatlon  In  the  California 
Supreme  Court's  attack  on  the  ooDstltutlon- 
allty  of  using  the  local  property  tax  aa  the 
major  source  of  funds  for  public  education. 
And  many  educators  view  the  court  ruling 
Just  that  way.  Acroes  the  country,  they  far- 
see  as  revolutionary  the  oourt'a  opinion  that 
the  local  property  tax  dlacrlmlnataa  against 
children  who  happen  to  live  In  poor  dlstrleta 
with  meager  property  tauc  resources. 

At  one  stroke,  some  educators  beUeve,  the 
court  opened  the  way  for  a  redistribution 
of  resources  in  favor  of  poor  communities, 
while  clearing  the  way  for  state  govenrnMnta 
to  lift  from  hard-pressed  communities  the 
major  burden  of  financing  the  schools.  Some 
educators  said  that  the  Impact  of  the  oourf  ■ 
ruling  was  in  a  class  with  the  Brown  case, 
which  led  to  the  Supreme  Court's  nding  in 
1964  that  racial  segregation  In  public  scho<da 
was  unconstitutional. 

PlC'l'UKZ    MUDDLED 

But  things  are  not  quite  that  clear-cut 
It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  any- 
one Is  sure  that  things  will  turn  out  the  way 
the  enthusiasts  believe,  and  even  longer  for 
any  practical  effects  to  be  felt  nationally. 

The  California  Supreme  Coiut  has  not 
made  a  finiJ  Judgment  yet  in  the  case.  Its 
ruling  was  based  on  an  appeal  from  a  lower 
court  in  Loe  Angeles  County  by  parents  and 
chUdren  who  contended  that,  because  their 
community  was  relatively  poor  and  thus 
produced  a  low  property  tax  revenue,  they 
were  the  victims  of  discrimination.  The  suit 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  lower  court  Judge, 
who  said  the  plaintiffs  did  not  have  stand- 
ing to  sue. 

What  the  California  Supreme  Court  did,  in 
effect,  was  to  order  the  lower  oo\irt  Judge  to 
hear  the  case — instructing  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  the  facts  alleged  by  the  plain- 
tiffs were  true,  the  pnjperty  tax  system  vio- 
lated the  14th  Amendment  of  the  VB.  Con- 
stitution. 

MAT    WIN    aiTUKC 

The  plaintiffs  alleged  facta — namely,  that 
lees  tax  money  per  pupil  is  spent  in  their 
school  district  than  In  others — are  generally 
considered  unasaaUable,  and  the  lower  court 
Judge  is  expected  to  rule  In  their  favor. 

But  what  happens  next  Is  unclear.  Will 
their  be  an  appeal  to  the  VS.  Supreme  Court 
before  the  lower  court  In  Loe  Angeles  rules? 
Some  constitutional  lawyers  believe  thwe 
will  be,  but  no  one  knows  for  sure. 
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IntXMd,  will  the  Bute  of  C&llfornlA  appeal 
at  aU7  WUson  RUes,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  has  said  he  oppooes  an 
appeal. 

OTHKia  Btrui  oxmaxNTLT 

H  there  la  an  appeal,  would  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  uphold  the  California  opinion? 
aome  conatltutlonal  lawyers  bellere  it  would. 
But  in  slnillar  caaea  in  Virginia  and  lUinols, 
federal  district  court  judges  have  nUed  coun- 
ter to  the  CallfomU  court.  Oiven  this  split 
In  Judicial  opinion,  the  Usue  would  apoear 
to  be  uncertain. 

Still,  those  who  favor  the  California  de- 
cision note  that  it  conatitutea  a  precwlent 
for  legal  acUon  in  other  states.  Indeed,  the 
opinion  was  only  48  hours  old  when  suits 
attacking  the  local  property  tax  for  schools 
were  announced  in  New  York  and  Baltimore 
Assuming  that  the  California  decision 
stands  and  eventually  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,  there  stUl  remains  the  complicated 
matter  of  how  to  finance  the  public  schools 
in  the  absence  of  a  local  property  tax. 

IftDm  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  & 

Times,  Sept.  B.  1971] 

Is  A  Natiowai,  School  System  the  Akswm 

TO  Tax  iNKQTrrnxs? 

The  inequltlea  cited  by  CalifomU's  Su- 
preme Court  last  week  in  striking  down  that 
state's  method  of  financing  public  education 
obviously  could  have  ramifications  going  far 
beyond  those  dlacuaaed  pubUcly  so  far.  If  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  were  to  decide  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  that  every  child  is  entitled 
to  the  same  per-pupil  expenditure  in  school 
as  the  California  court  has  done  for  that 
sute  alone,  the  result  would  be  the  most 
sweeping  change  in  American  education  since 
the  imtlation  of  public  schools. 

At  issue  in  the  CaUfomia  case,  as  in  similar 
suits  now  in  the  courts  m  a  half-dozen  other 
stotes,  U  the  14th  Amendment  guarantee  of 
equal  protection  vmder  the  law  for  all  citi- 
zens. As  the  California  high  court  saw  it  that 
state's  system  of  financing  its  schools  through 
local  property  taxes  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause this  makes  the  child's  eduactlonal  op- 
portunity depend  on  where  he  happens  to 

Yet  it's  not  much  of  a  leap  from  this  con- 
cept to  the  notion  that  if  it's  unfair  to  pro- 
vide differing  levels  of  pupil  support  within 
California's  1,076  school  districts  because  of 
their  varying  tax  assessments  and  rates  why 
is  It  fair  to  provide  California  chUdren  a'oost- 
ller.  better  education  than  those  In.  sav  Ken- 
tucky? ' ' 

rCDEXALIZKO     EDUCATION » 

Or  take  the  national  averages.  In  19e&-70 
the  national  average  expenditure  per  pupU 
was  $773.  But  the  range  ran  from  New  York's 
high  of  •1.260  down  to  Alabama's  $438  Indi- 
ana, with  $685.  and  Kentucky,  with  $612 
were  well  below  the  median. 

So  it  seems  to  us  that  the  logical  end- 
resulU  of  the  Californu  decision  go  far  be- 
yond the  possible  holding  that  sUtes  may  not 
discriminate  within  their  boundaries  by  per- 
mitting varying  local  levels  of  school  support 
ror  no  matter  what  we  may  think  of  the 
haUowed  concept  of  state's  rights,  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  only  real  fairness— especially 
in  an  age  of  mobility  in  which  many  children 
complete  their  basic  education  in  more  than 
one  sute— would  be  national  unUormity 

That,  of  course,  would  mean  federal  col- 
lection of  all  educational  taxe»— from  what- 
'l^^'°}^'»~*na  federal  redistribution  on 
the  basU.  probably,  of  both  pupil  attendance 
figures  and  the  same  sort  of  tox-equallza- 
tlon  formula  that  most  states  use  now  to  iron 
out  some  of  the  imbalance  between  rich  and 
poor  school  districts. 

But  it  also  would  mean  the  rUk  of  fvrther 
standardization  of  an  educational  system 
ttat  already  knows  too  Uttle  diversification 
And  one  may  weU  wonder,  in  view  of  tBe 
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California  decision,  whether  what  Ilea  ahead 
U  flat-out  prohibition  of  any  local  initiative 
(in  the  form  of  higher  voted  taxes)  to  pro- 
vide curriculum  enrichment  or  better  teach- 

Against  this  background,  the  situation  may 
be  unresolved  for  some  years  to  come,  for  the 
Supreme  Court  has  shown  no  eagerness  to 
take  on  this  thorniest  of  Issues.  As  more  than 
one  analyst  has  observed,  it  might  not  be  too 
much  of  a  leap  from  a  ruling  on  this  disparity 
in  local  prc^rty  taxation  to  others  holding 
unconstitutional  the  entire  present  systemof 
local  taxation  for  such  services  as  poUce  and 
fire  protection,  trash  collection  and  street 
maintenance. 

One  possible  Supreme  Court  opUon  posing 
much  less  challenge  to  existing  systems 
could  be  a  ruling— as  the  suing  parties  have 
urged  In  a  Florida  case  similar  to  the  one  in 
California— that  the  violation  of  equal  pro- 
tection lies  not  in  disparities  between  one 
district  and  another,  but  In  state-imposed 
ceUlngs  on  what  those  districts  are  permitted 
to  do. 

This,  for  example,  was  among  the  argu- 
ments unsuccessfully  put  before  Kentucky's 
Court  of  Appeals  m  the  Louisville  school 
board's  suit  last  year  against  this  state's  roll- 
back law:  That  state  ceilings  on  school  tax- 
ation are  an  unfair  discrimination  against 
districts  that  would  like  to  do  more 

Whatever  happens.  It  Is  dlfQcult  to  envision 
the  Burger  Court,  with  Its  visible  slowdown 
in  such  areas  as  school  Integration  and  civil 
rights,  following  the  lead  of  California's  Su- 
preme  Court  In  such  an  epochal  way.  The 
inequities  In  school  quality,  as  many  a  family 
has  observed  sadly  when  moving  from  a  hlKh- 
expendlture  district  to  one  that's  low  are 
very  real  and  very  painful.  But  the  Increas- 
ingly conservative  Burger  Courts-like  Ken- 
tucky's Court  of  Appeals  and  those  of  many 
other  states— shows  little  disposition  to  rush 
toward  equity  when  the  cost  Is  a  monumen- 
tal upset  of  the  established  order  of  things 


timity  to  act  on  the  other  international 
conventions  which  would  commit  the 
United  SUtes  to  oppose  forced  labor 
political  exploltetlon  of  women,  and  gen- 
ocide as  international  offenses.  Indeed 
protection  against  these  abominable 
conditions  and  acts  is  supposedly  guar- 
anteed  to  every  American  as  his  birth- 
right; every  American  is  guaranteed  far 
more  protection  than  is  afforded  by  these 
conventions.  So  why  should  the  United 
States  hesitate  to  Join  with  other  na- 
tions in  formal  opposition  to  forced  labor 
political  exploitation  of  women,  and  gen- 
ocide? 

By  ratifying  these  three  human  rights 
conventions,  the  Senate  can  success- 
fully reaffirm  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  bolster  the 
role  of  conscience  and  morality  in  in- 
ternational affsurs. 

Obviously,  that  commitment  and  that 
role  both  need  as  much  support  as  we 
are  capable  of  giving. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  why  the  Sen- 
ate should  act  upon  these  human  rights 
conventions  as  quickly  as  possible 


SOME      WELCXDME      NEWS 


HUMAN  RIGHTS :  ONE  DOWN,  THREE 
TO  GO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  4'i, 
years  ago  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  held  hear- 
mgs  on  the  human  rights  conventions 
pertaining  to  the  political  rights  of 
women,  the  aboUtion  of  forced  labor  and 
the  supplem^tary  convention  on  slav- 
ery. Several  persons  pointed  out  in  tes- 
timony that,  at  that  time,  only  four 
charter  members  of  the  United  Nations 
had  not  ratified  a  single  one  of  the  con- 
ventions. 

These  nations  were:  Bolivia,  Uruguay 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  before  that  subcommit- 
tee, I  said  that  this  failure  to  ratify  the 
conventions  was  "an  unpardonable  in- 
sult and  grievous  disservice"  to  the 
Umted  Nations.  And  it  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  among 
the  other  nations  which  look  to  us  as  an 
example. 

Since  1967  the  situation  has  been 
changed  to  some  extent.  The  Senate  gave 
Its  consent  for  tiie  United  States  to  sign 
the  supplementary  convention  on  slav- 
ery, so  now  it  can  be  said  that  the  United 
States  IS  a  party  to  at  least  one  of  the 
human  rights  conventions— as  if  we  had 
not  decided  upon  our  national  posture  on 
slavery  over  a  century  ago. 

But  the  right  of  the  individual  not  to 

i.^ti^ci!*^^'^  ^^  "0'  the  only  human 
right.  The  Senate  now  has  the  oppor- 


Ut.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  express  a  most  favorable  re- 
action to  the  news  of  a  reported  agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  estab- 
Ushing  a  system  to  minimize  the  risk  of 
atomic  war  by  accident.  Ever  since  the 
frightening  growth  of  nuclear  weaponry 
in  both  these  countries,  the  worid  has 
been  tormented  by  the  anxiety  of  falling 
victim  to  the  atom  bomb,  set  off  by  sheer 
chance. 

President  Kennedy  and  Chairman 
Khrushchev  perceived  the  inherent 
dangers  involved  in  the  possession  of 
such  Promethean  might.  They  realized 
that  with  such  enormous  military  pow- 
er under  their  control,  there  was  an  ob- 
ligation and  a  mutal  interest  to  keep 
it  stringently  controlled.  Great  steps 
were  taken  to  open  every  avenue  of 
communication  and  to  enter  into  trea- 
ties which  would  reduce  the  possibUlty 
of  an  accidental  nuclear  outbreak 

Despite  these  efforts,  technology  in 
the  field  of  armaments  outpaced 
the  attempts  to  keep  it  in  check  and 
consequenUy,  the  risk  of  accidental  nu- 
clear war  was  still  great.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  Umted  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have,  fortunately,  recognized 
that  other  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  min- 
imize the  risks. 

Just  as  there  have  been  sreac  advances 
in  the  technology  of  war,  so,  too  have 
there  been  strides  in  the  technology  of 
peace.  Satellites,  for  example,  permit 
the  kind  of  instantaneous  communica- 
tion which  is  required  to  avoid  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  an  accidental 
missile  firing.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
has  brought  us,  in  all  Ukelihood.  an 
agreement  at  SALT  to  prevent  war  by 
atonuc  error.  Such  news  is  welcome  news, 
and  I  look  forward  to  learmn?  in  great- 
er detail  the  substance  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

I  also  look  forward  to  another  agree- 
ment at  SALT,  certainly  of  equal  if  not 
greater,   importance.   And   that   is   the 
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agreemoit  which  was  vaguely  outlined  in 
the  official  statement  read  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  on  May  20.  The  Pres- 
ident gave  us  every  reason  to  believe  that 
an  agreement  on  defensive  weapons,  and, 
perhe4;>s,  some  arrangement  on  offensive 
weapons  would  be  forthcoming  this  year. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  be 
deterred  from  their  promise  by  being 
satisfied  with  the  recently  reported 
agreement.  Nuclear  armaments  must  not 
only  be  controlled,  but  they  must  also 
be  limited.  SALT  has  raised  our  hopes 
for  armaments  limitations  and  that  is 
what  we  are  all  waiting  for. 

We  are  above  all  waiting  for  a  stop  to 
the  arms  race.  I  have  continually  offered 
severed  suggestions  of  how  we  can  move 
rapidly  in  that  direction.  These  sug- 
gestions have  been  based  on  a  realistic 
assessment  of  the  present  situation  and 
a.1  evaluation  of  the  new  means  available 
to  detect  measures  undertaken  by  other 
coimtries  which  would  endanger  our 
security. 

In  this  regard  I  have  been  most  out- 
spoken in  my  opposition  to  the  planned 
underground  nuclear  test,  code-named 
"Cannikin,"  on  Amchitka  Island.  One 
principal  objection  I  had  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  Cannikin  could  serve  to 
encourage  a  continuation  of  underground 
testing  and  hence,  to  discourage  an  agree- 
ment on  a  comprehensive  test-ban 
treaty,  something  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  lately  expressed  a  great  deal 
of  interest. 

Naturally,  there  are  several  other 
serious  objections  which  must  be  made  to 
Cannikin,  all  of  which  justify  calling  off 
the  test.  But  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
what  litUe  strategic  security,  and  what 
great  diplomatic  insecurity,  this  test 
would  afford. 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  latesst 
developments  in  seismology,  as  outlined 
in  the  Woods  Hole  report,  which  indicate 
how  past  objections  within  our  own  Gov- 
ernment to  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  have  been  overcome.  We  now  have 
devices  to  detect  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  underground  tests  of  relatively 
low  yield. 

We.  therefore,  should  be  concentrating 
on  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  and 
not  a  "Caruiikin."  At  the  very  least, 
we  should  be  concentrating  on  our  real 
strategic  requirements  and  not  on  mis- 
taken ones.  We  should  be  concentrating 
on  preserving  our  environment  and  not 
destroying  it. 

The  recent  rumors  that  the  President 
may  consider  the  cancellation  of  the 
Amchitka  Island  test  are  most  en- 
couraging. I  urge  him  not  to  waiver  in 
his  decision  but  to  annoimce  the  defini- 
tive death  of  "Cannikin"  now.  I  am  sure 
that  we  in  Congress  would  welcome  that 
decision  in  the  same  way  we  welcome  the 
news  of  the  latest  agreement  at  SALT.  I 
must  say  that  it  is  time  to  welcome  and 
not  to  wait. 

WAS  PRESIDENTS  FREEZE  ACTION 
CONSTITUTIONAL  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
August  19,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  been  hearing  from  outstanding 
economists  and  leaders  of  public  opinion 


on  the  subject  of  the  President's  new 
economic  program. 

The  testimony  has  brought  out  several 
serious  weaknesses  in  the  President's 
economic  program,  particularly  its 
failure  to  deal  adequately  with  unem- 
ployment, and  I  think  this  has  been  very 
helpful  to  the  Congress. 

We  have  also  tried  to  throw  some  light 
into  the  murky  regions  that  lie  beyond 
the  90  day  freeze  in  order  to  help 
formulate  policies  that  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  Nation  and  avoid  inflation  on  the 
one  hand  while  restoring  our  economic 
growth  on  the  other.  This  will  not  be 
easy  but  it  is  our  expectation  that  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  will  have  a 
report  shortiy  after  the  conclusion  of  our 
hearings  on  September  23.  On  that  date, 
the  committee  will  hear  from  Profs. 
Milton  Friedman  and  Paul  Samuelson. 
probably  the  most  outstanding  econo- 
mists in  the  country. 

We  have  also  heard,  Mr.  President, 
from  outstanding  lawyers  like  Paul 
Porter,  who  were  concerned  with  earlier 
price  administration.  Yesterday,  we 
heard  from  former  Justice  Goldberg  and 
from  a  well  known  constitutiontil  scholar, 
Prof.  Arthur  Miller,  who  now  teaches  at 
the  National  Law  Center  at  George 
Washington  University.  Professor  Miller 
has  been  a  dedicated  student  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  many  years  and  in  that 
capacity  has  served  a  number  of  con- 
gressional committees  through  both 
testimony  and  counsel. 

When  he  testified  yesterday.  Professor 
Miller  raised  a  question  of  fundamental 
importance  to  Congress.  It  is  his  fear 
that  in  giving  the  President  blank  powers 
to  impose  a  wage-price  freeze  without 
any  standards  or  safeguards,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  given  away  our  legislative 
birthright. 

This  troubles  me  deeply.  Mr.  President. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  or  in 
the  mind  of  any  of  us  in  Congress  that 
the  basic  elements  in  any  programs  to 
impose  a  system  of  regulation  on  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  must  be  forged 
here  and  not  by  Executive  flat.  Yet,  we 
have  given  the  President  a  blank  check 
to  regulate  prices  and  wages  and  au- 
thorized him  to  issue  "such  orders  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate." 
As  Professor  Miller  says.  Congress  in 
passing  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
"gave  away  not  orHy  the  ball  game  but 
the  entire  ball  park." 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Congress 
must,  of  course,  set  general  policies  leav- 
ing the  execution  of  them  to  the  exec- 
utive branch,  subject  to  congressional 
standards.  In  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  however,  there  is  no  limitation 
on  presidential  powers  to  manage  the 
entire  economy. 

It  may  well  be  argued  that  the  freeze 
has  already  been  put  into  effect  imder 
this  act.  and  that  there  was  nothing  fur- 
ther that  we  in  Congress  could  do.  I  dis- 
agree. It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  an 
extensive  program  to  limit  inflation  will 
be  an  absolute  necessity  at  the  end  of  the 
freeze.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  form 
that  policy.  I  do  not  think  we  should  sit 
back  and  allow  the  President  to  comeln 
with  a  legislative  proposal  authorizing 


him  to  continue  in  one  way  or  another  to 
manage  the  economy  and  then  rubber 
stamp  It  here. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  examine 
carefully  the  alternatives  available  to 
the  Nation  to  correct  the  twin  evils  of 
inflation  and  unemployment.  Unless 
Congress  takes  the  reins  in  its  hands,  we 
will  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  ex- 
ecutive government  and  toward  further 
weakening  the  power  of  this  great  legis- 
lative body. 

I  intend  to  offer  a  bill  which  would 
set  up  a  price  review  bocu'd  to  supplant 
the  present  freeze.  I  urge  Senators  to 
consider  the  postfreeze  issues  carefully 
and  to  make  it  the  first  order  of  business. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  the  con- 
stitutional basis  for  congressiontd  leader- 
ship in  the  vital  matter,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Professor  Miller's  testimony 
delivered  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  September  13,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TXSTtMONT  or  PBOr.  ABTHX7«  8.  MlLL«R.  Pax- 

sxNTED  Bkfokx  the  Jodjt  EcoNo&ac  Com- 
mittee,   U.S.    CONGBXBS,    ON    SePTEMBXX    13, 

1971 

ECONOMIC  PLANNING  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  public  has  been  bemused,  even  da^ed, 
by  the  way  in  which  the  President  can  neatly 
reverse  his  field  and  change  his  economic 
game  plan.  On  August  14,  1971.  he  casually 
tossed  overboard  what  had  apparently  been 
his  personal  and  professional  phlloeophy. 
Wage  and  price  freezes,  plus  a  10  percent  sur- 
charge on  Imports  and  a  dollar  float,  were 
announced  to  a  stunned  world.  The  Preai- 
dent.  of  course,  grabbed  at  statutory  author- 
ity enacted  over  his  will  in  1970  and  renewed 
in  1971 — the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970.  Immediately,  the  public  administration 
swung  into  action  In  ways  more  than  faintly 
reminiscent  of  F.DJR.'s  famous  "100  days"  in 
1933.  A  Cost  of  Living  Council  was  esUb- 
llshed.  Interpretations  of  the  vague  presi- 
dential language  began  to  pour  out.  and  the 
public  opinion  polls  showed  that  a  majority 
of  Americans  were  in  agreement. 

After  the  dust  had  settled  a  bit,  a  few — a 
very  few — began  to  ask  some  tough  questlona. 
Some  were  thoee  of  "policy":  The  N.XJ>.  fa- 
vored the  corporations  at  the  expense  of  the 
working  class,  said  some.  Others  complained 
because  they  were  left  out  of  the  action;  the 
trade-union  leaders  are  examples.  The  legal 
or  constitutional  questions  were  not  even 
raised,  save  by  Qovernor  Smith  of  Texas,  who 
soon  backed  down;  and  by  four  law  professors 
at  Catholic  University,  wboee  suit  is  still 
pending  In  a  federal  district  coiirt  in  Wash- 
ington. For  the  most  legalistic  of  all  nations, 
for  a  people  who  make  litigation  a  way  of  life, 
and.  most  Impkortantly.  for  the  reason  that 
the  N.E.P.  poees  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tions, this  silence  was  Indeed  strange. 

That  silence  should  be  shattered.  The  legal 
Issues  in  the  new  economics  deserve  wide- 
spread public  attention  and  debate  before 
laws  and  attitudes  become  so  solidified  that 
they  cannot  be  altered.  It  may  already  be  too 
late.  If  reported  Congressional  reaction  to 
President  Nixon's  address  to  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 9  Is  any  Indication.  According  to  the 
Washington  Post,  a  "typical"  reaction  to  the 
speech  was  that  the  President  "ought  to  get 
with  George  Meany  and  work  something  out." 
I  ask  you  this:  Who  elected  Meany  to  public 
office?  Or  corporate  Presidents?  If.  indeed, 
post-freeze  economic  policy  Is  worked  out  In 
conjunction  with  business  and  labor  leaders, 
the  obvious  result  Is  the  American  version  of 
the  corporate  state.  Perhaps  we  sliould  have 
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•  oofponto  itet*  moa  tt  may  wMI  b«  that  m 

wa  alrMdy  ter  down  tturt  RMd— too  fu  dowD 
to  nhanga-  but  if  n.  th*  Am^n^^n  pMpla 
oogbt  to  maks  nrj  aura  that  thia  la  what 
ttay  want.  I  atunUd  uka  to  addnaa  a  few  of 
toa  lasal  and  oonstltatlonal  touea  ralaed  by 
tta  WiP..  and  alao  to  luoaat  aoma  poaalbla 
(uUaUnea  for  what  la  rapidly  baoonans  tha 
oltloal  quaatlon;  What  h^ipaxH  aftar  tha 
ftwaa  goaa  off?  Unlaas  Ooncrwa  wakaa  tm 
and  Immadlataly,  it  will  find  that  tha  baU  it 
h»x»d«l  the  President  In  the  ««ft"«"'«Ti  8ta- 
blllaatlon  Act  U  now  almoet  entlnly  In  hli 
pnaeeailun.  If  eo,  there  will  be  Uttle  that  can 
be  done  on  The  Hill  except  to  m>proTe,  or  at 
tlmaa  to  altar  lomewhat.  polldea  eatabllahed 
by  tha  Xzacutlve.  We  are  already  far  down  the 
road  to  BxecutlTe  gOTemment;  thla  would 
nuke  It  InetrlaTabla. 

The  foreign  poUeUt:  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  10  percent  surcharge  on  Im- 
porta  vlolatea  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tar- 
llla  and  Trade.  As  tha  London  MoonomUt  put 
It,  "The  surcharge  breaka  almoet  every  rule 
In  the  agreement  and  tha  United  States  ad- 
mits It."  The  latter  part  of  that  quote  may 
not  be  quite  accurate,  althoiigh  the  former 
la.  The  New  York  Timet  for  September  U 
carried  a  dispatch  from  Geneva  aaylng  that 
the  OATT  had,  with  one  abatentlon  (the 
USA),  voted  to  say  that  the  surcharge  vlo- 
latea the  Agreement.  I  find  thla  an  odd  poal- 
tlon  for  a  nation  that  has  trumpeted  the  need 
for  the  rxile  of  law  in  International  affairs 
and  whose  leaders  (plus  the  press)  have 
often  belabored  other  nations  for  breaUns 
treaties.  '~^"« 

But   the   violation  of  a   solemn   intecna- 
tlonaJ  agreement  Is  of  lesser  Importance  than 
the  fact  that  It  signals  an  "economic  fortress 
America"   viewpoint.   It   Is   neo-lsolatlonlsm 
and  It  comes  at  the  very  point  In  history 
when  purely  national  economic  policies  no 
longer  are  viable,  when  they  are  being  re- 
placed  by  larger-than-natlonal   reecdutlona 
That  Is  a  constitutional  matter  of  great  mag- 
nitude. eve.T  though  It  may  never  be  Utl- 
gated.  How  economic  policies  are  structured 
are,   under  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  matter  of  the  coalescence  of  several 
factors:    economic,  political,  and  legal.  We 
have  reached  the  brink  of  a  reversion  to  the 
•T)eggar-thy-nelghbor"  pedicles  of  the  1930s 
Writing  in  19«9.  the  well-known  economist 
Charles  P.  Klndleberger,  said:  "The  nation- 
sUte  is  Just  about  through  as  an  economic 
umt.  General  De  Gaulle  is  unaware  of  it  as 
yet.  and  so  are  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  right-wing  know-nothings  In  all 
ooimtrles.    Tariff    policy    is    virtually    use- 
leas^  .  .  .  Monetary  policy  is  In  the  process 
of  being  IntematlonalUsed.  The  world  Is  too 
small  .  .  .   [to]   permit  sovereign  Independ- 
ence of  the  nation-state  In  economic  affairs  " 
(Klndleberger.    American    Buslneas    Abroad 
a07-8  (1969).)  Klndleberger,  of  course  Is  not 
alone  in  these   views.  They  are  echoed  by 
many  others,  economists,  lawyers,  joumal- 
lats,  etc. 

My  point.  In  brief.  U  that  the  10  percent 
import  surcharge  Is  not  only  a  violation  of  an 
international  agreement:  It  may  weU  denote  a 
reversion  to  a  modemlaed  form  of  mercantu- 
Im.  That  U  a  constitutional  problem  that 
the  Oongreaa  cannot  safely  Ignore. 

The  wane-price  freeze.  Several  Important 
constitutional  queattons  are  visible.  First  Is 
«ie  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Preeldent 
He  U  given  a  blank  check  to  stabilize  prices 
renu,  wages,  and  salaries:  he  may  "issue  such 
oTdera  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate." "Oroes  Inequities"  may  be  ad- 
justed. Willful  violations  of  an  order  or  reg- 
ulation are  pimlahable  by  flnee  up  to  »5000- 
and  injunctions  may  be  obuined  to  enforce 
them. 

That  Is  the  Economic  StabUUsatlon  Act  of 
1970.  a  sUtute  that  the  President  himself 
said  when  It  was  enacted  that  It  "will  do  far 
more  harm  than  good."  a  sUtute  that  Ar- 
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thur  Buina.  head  of  the  Federal   Reaarve 

Boarded  oonfmed  "dlcUtorUl  pow«a"  on 

.  tha  Prealdent.  By  enacting  it,  Oongreaa  gave 

It??'«f^  22^  i*^  **"  »"™»'  »«*  «»•  «»tlre 
ball  park.  The  dlacretlon  the  Prealdent  has  U 
limited  only  by  the  one  prorlalon  that  he 

V^^  1970.  Anything  else  apfMuanUy  la  aU 

That  poaea  the  legal  quastton  of  delegation 
of  l^attve  power— a  aeparaUon  of  powers 
principle  that  has  had  an  uneven  tnatment 
^  the  Supreme  Court.  In  spirit,  the  Oon- 
2: vJr°^_^^  for  general  poUcles  to  be  set 
by  Oongreas,  with  ImplementaUon  left  to  tha 
pubUo  admlnlatraUcn.  Oongresa,  that  la  mav 
delegate  leglaUtlve  powers,  provided  that  the 
delegation  u  oonflned  by  "an  lntelll«iUe 
principle."  Courts  and  othera  muat  beaWe 
to  detemlne,  as  the  Surpreme  Court  said  In 

^LL?*"'?  '**'  **  ''<*«  »•  Vnited  States 
(1»44),  whether  the  delegate  has  exceeded 
hla  grant  of  power.  That  calls  for  standards 
in  Uie  autute  to  canalise  the  delegated  power 
within  recognlaahle  boimdarles. 

No  such  "InteUiglble  principle"  is  in  the 
Boonomlc  StabUlaatlon  Act.  The  President 
msy  do  anything  that  he  considers  "appro- 
priate. That  Is  an  economic  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
BeaoluUon;  it  Indloatee  that  Congress  did 
not  care  to  oonHne  the  Preeldent.  No  sucii 
•weeping  economic  power  has  ever  been  up- 
held outalde  of  wartime.  The  critical  quea- 
Uon,  then,  is  whether  the  Constitution  per- 
mits such  a  delegation.  In  my  Judgment 
^sed  on  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  there  are  substantial  grounds  for 
saying  that  it  doea  not  Permit  me  to  ex- 
plain my  reasons  for  saying  that. 

There  are  some  schc^ars  who  maintain 
that  the  non-delegation  doctrine  has  been 
a  failure. 

Whether  legislaUve  powers  could  be  dele- 
gated came  to  a  peak  in  1936  when  the 
Court  In  two  casee  shot  down  the  Blue 
Eagle,  the  NaUonal  Recovery  Act,  mainly  on 
delegation  grounds.  (Those  are  the  only 
times  that  the  Court  has  ever  Invalidated 
delegations  to  permanent  federal  agencies  1 
Said  Justice  Cardoao  In  one  of  them  the 
statute  was  "delegation  running  riot"  ' 

Since  that  time,  many  transfers  of  legis- 
lative power  to  the  bureaucracy  have  been 
validated,  even  though  the  standards  were 
vague  and  nebulous,  even  almoet  nonexist- 
ent. Lichter  v.  United  States  (1948)  Is  an 
example:  renegotiation  of  war  contracta  was 
upheld  even  though  the  only  standard  was 
that  "excessive"  profits  were  to  be  recovered 
Ocmgrese  did  not  define  the  term.  As  late  as 
1967,  in  United  States  v.  Robel,  the  Court 
swept  aside  a  delegation  argument  allowing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  designate  cer- 
tain arms  plants  as  "defense  facilities"— in- 
valldataig  some  government  action  on  other 
grounds. 

Those  decisions,  plus  others  like  them 
run.  however,  only  to  limited  segments  of 
the  economy.  They  Indicated  what  Congress 
wanted  done  within  a  narrow  part  of  the 
social  structure.  But  In  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1970.  the  President  can  man- 
age the  entire  economy. 

Purtliermore.  one  should  read  Yakus  and 
Lttcher  as  wartime  cases.  In  my  Judgment 
the  fact  the  nation  was  in  World  War  n  had 
an  impact  on  the  declalons.  even  though 
the  opinions  were  written  otherwise  But— 
and  this  is  very  Important— the  war  pow- 
ers cannot  be  used  today  for  economic  oon- 
trols.  In  fact,  neither  Congress  nor  the 
President  has  sought  to  do  so.  What  then 
provides  a  constitutional  basis  for  freezing 
the  eccmomy?  The  best  one  can  find  is  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce,  a  concept  that  has  been  so  ex- 
panded that  It  can  be  said  to  cover  about 
every  commercial  or  economic  transaction  in 
the  nation. 

That  might  aolve  the  problem  of  ultimate 
power,  but  not  that  of  delegation.  The  1935 


♦V  «!1^  etm  on  tha  books,  even  thou«h 
the  Oourt  baa  had  numeixma  opporttSuS 
to  OTWTUIa  them.  That  they  ha^rTnotbett 
"J«irty  repudiated  may  Indicate  a  latMt 
Judicial  attitude  of  tS<S  bwjTmeAt  S! 
f«f«  I/>uia  L.  Jaffa  of  tha  Harvard  Law 
a^oolhaa  aald  that  the  19SB  csMes  ptcd 
KiifS?T!  S*   »w«w*e"   of   Ita  reaponal. 

into  focua."  That  Congress  haa  not  done  » 
far.  That  It  ahould  do.  In  my  Judgment    it 

T^^°1'T^  ^"^  °  of'the  NiT'up 
to  the  Kxacutive.  "^ 

Rt!^*  I  b*ve  -aid  so  far  about  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  deals  with  Its  general  pro- 
visions. Some  specific  InterpreUtlons  by  the 
Cost  of  Uvlng  Council.  In  my  Judgment,  are 
at  least  questionable  and  probably  invalid 

(a)  The  orders  concerning  contracts  entered 
into  prior  to  August  14  for  salary  Increases 
to  come  after  that  date  obviously  abrogate 
existing  contract  rights.  No  case  to  my  knowl- 
edge permits  the  federal  government  so  to 
alter  the  obligation  of  a  contract.  Under  the 
«fth  Amendment,  no  property  can  be  taken 
without  due  process  of  law  and  Just  compen- 
Mtlon  must  be  paid  for  property  expropriated 
by  the  government.  The  freeze  confiscates 
without  compensation  contract  rights  exist- 
ing before  August  14.  According  to  the  Sept 
10  New  York  Times,  the  CouncU  admitted 
as  much  regarding  corporation  dividends  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  applied  that  notion 
to  wage  contracts.  Why  the  difference  In 
treatment?  There  Is  none  in  principle 

■nie  government  so  I  understand,  relies  on 
♦  r*^w7-  ?|?^oi"  (1»M)  for  Its  authority 
to  do  this.  The  decision  is  not  even  remotely 
on  point,  although  there  la  language  In  It 
about  the  power  of  government  to  alter  con- 
n?^L°V!^*"i?°'-  "^^  controlling  case  Is  still 

(1934) ,  In  which  Minnesota's  mortgage  mora- 
torium law  was  upheld,  the  Court  saying  that 
contracts  were  not  Impaired  but  that 
creditors-  remedies  were  merely  changed 
Again,  the  war  powers  cannot  be  used  As 
Chief  Justice  Warren  said  In  the  Robel  case 
.  .  .the  phrase  'war  power'  cannot  be  In- 
voked as  a  tallsmanlc  Incantetlon  to  sup- 
port  any  exercise  of  congressional  power 
which  can  be  brought  within  Its  ambit  'Even 
tile  war  power  does  not  remove  constitutional 
limitations  safeguarding  essential  liberties  '  " 

(b)  As  for  stete  employees.  Governor  Smith 
of  Texas  may  well  have  been  on  sound  legal 
ground  when  he  challenged  the  power  of  the 
federal  government  to  deny  raises  to  Texas 
school  teachers.  Smith  backed  off,  to  be  sure 
but  If  federalism  means  anything,  it  means' 
that  the  federal  government  cannot  regulate 
all  stete  activities.  Some  cases,  for  example 

^}f'"^,''\^^^-  ^*'*  "PP'"^  ^«leral' 
statutes— m  that  case,  the  fair  labor  stand- 
ards  act— to  stete  employees.  But  when  one 
tefces  the  federalism  principle  and  adds  it 
to  the  contract  principle,  then  I  think  It 
wholly  clear  that  school  teachers  in  sav 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  elsewhere' 
are  entitled  to  their  minuscule  In-step  raises 
To  deny  them  that  Is  petty  as  well  as  ui- 
constltutlonal. 

Two  due  process  argumente  can  be  made 
about  the  orders  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil. <  a)  They  tend  to  be  ambiguous  and  con- 
flicting, and  are  given  different  interpreta- 
tions In  different  parts  of  the  country  That 
naeans,  since  this  is  a  criminal  statute  in 
that  criminal  sanctions  can  apply,  that  the 
orders  may  weU  be  "void  for  vagueness  "  A 
person  often  cannot  know  in  advance 
whether  his  conduct  U  or  is  not  prohibited 
What  we  have  here  Is  a  classic  case  of  the 
grand  pronouncement  followed  by  complete 
confusion  at  the  working  level,  (b)  The 
orders  are  issued  in  a  sununary  fashion,  with- 
out giving  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  issuance.  That  can  be  said  to 
violate  procedural  due  process  of  law.  It  also 
appears  to  violate  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
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tlon  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
of  1946. 1  do  not  argue  that  a  fuil-dreas,  trial- 
type  hearing  should  be  held  before  an  order 
is  released.  But  surely  some  orderly  procedure 
should  be  followed — not  government  by  de- 
cree, as  we  now  have  it. 

MaxT  8TXP8 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  only  about  Phase  I 
of  the  N.E.P.  Of  probable  greater  Importance 
is  Phase  n.  Where  do  we  go  now?  Is  the  field 
to  be  reversed  again?  Will  wage  controls  be 
imposed  and  let  prices  drift?  Or  vice  versa? 
Will  there  be  controlled  Inflation?  If  so,  how 
much?  And  so  on. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  apeak  to  thoee  quea- 
tlons,  save  In  general.  What  I  do  say  Is  that 
Congress  has  the  duty  to  follow  the  Consti- 
tution, and  not  to  abdicate  Ite  governing 
power  to  the  Executive.  It  must  be  more  than 
a  rubber  stamp  to  i>ollclea  that  come  to  The 
Hill  from  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Some  measures  mtist  be  taken.  The  stetus 
quo  ante  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  re- 
stored. The  alleged  "free  market"  is  not  mag- 
ically going  to  come  into  existence.  The  hand 
of  government  must  be  at  the  economic 
tiller,  now  and  Indefinitely.  What  Is  needed 
is  something  else  than  an  agreement  between 
Executive  olScers,  corporate  managers  and 
union  leaders. 

My  suggestion  for  legislation  la  eatebllah- 
ment  of  an  economic  steblimtlon  board, 
with  carefviUy  confined  powers  to  keep  infla- 
tion within  reasonable  bounds.  How  the 
board  shoxild  be  manned  Is  a  moet  difficult 
question.  I  make  no  suggestions  about  who 
should  be  on  tt. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  domestic  economic 
policy  must  of  course  be  meshed  with  Inter- 
national policies,  and  that  It  Is  long  past 
time  when  this  nation  can  go  It  alone  eco- 
nomically— or  otherwise. 

And  I  emphasize  that  some  crucial  ques- 
tions must  be  analyzed  and  answered,  if 
such  a  board  Is  estebllshed : 

1.  Who  appoints  the  members? 

2.  From  wlxat  groups  should  the  members 
be  taken? 

3.  Most  Importantly,  what  powers  should 
the  board  have? 

As  for  the  latter  queetlon,  these  must.  In  my 
Judgment,  be  carefully  stetad.  No  uncon- 
trolled discretion  should  be  granted.  If  that 
takes  repeal  of  the  Economic  Steblllzatlon 
Act — or  merely  letUng  it  lape»— so  be  it.  As 
I  have  tried  to  indicate,  it  Is  invalid  consti- 
tutionally. Furthermore,  it  la  Indefensible  on 
grounds  of  good  public  policy.  Government 
by  executive  decree  runs  contrary  to  the  let- 
ter ana  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  But  that 
is  what  we  have  now.  Senator  Krvin's  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers,  within 
this  year,  has  considered  what  seems  to  be 
misuse  of  the  pocket-veto  power  to  thwart 
Congresa,  the  impoundment  of  more  than  $12 
billion  of  appropriated  funds  by  the  Kzecu- 
tlve,  and  the  iise  of  executive  privilege  as  a 
means  of  denying  Congress  vital  information. 
Now  In  the  NJE.P.  we  have  govenmMnt  by 
decree,  with  the  thus  far  vrllllng  acquiescence 
of  Congress.  I  think  It  high  time  tliat  this 
be  halted. 

One  final  word:  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  constitutional  impediment  to  Con- 
gress employing  ite  Interstete  commerce 
power  to  estebllsh  some  sort  of  economic 
stebUlzatlon  board.  Such  a  board  could  not 
tamper  with  contracte  already  concluded,  but 
it  could  deal  with  future  matters.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  invalidated  any  eco- 
nomic measure  of  Congress  since  the  1030s 
(and  only  one  minor  stete  stetute) .  But  there 
are  solid  grounds,  in  law  and  in  policy,  for 
saying  that  Congress  should  set  the  ground 
rules  for  such  a  board,  not  the  Kzecutive. 
Congrees  doee  have  the  ultimate  powar,  if  It 
wiu  use  it.  I  do  not  beUeve  anyone  wlU  deny 
that.  I  suggest  that  Congress  do  so. 
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EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  THE  PE- 
RIOD FOR  TRANSACTON  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  various  conversatioQs  and  con- 
ferences now  going  on,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  be 
extended  not  to  exceed  another  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


to  increase  military  aottve  dtity  sti«i^ttM  for 
fiscal  year  1973;  and  fcr  other  purpoMS. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  NOT  TO 
EXTEND  BEYOND  11:30  AJif. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prea- 
ldent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  extend  not  beyond 
11 :30  ajn.  today,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Weet  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  busl- 
nesB,  which  will  be  started  by  tlUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tlie  report  of  the  oommittae  of  confarenoe 
on  tha  dlsagteelng  votes  oC  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amanrtmaiH  at  the  Senate  to  the  MU 
(H^  8SS1)  to  ammd  Xbm  military  setoettv* 
MTVloa  aot  o<  1967;  to  Inmsse  mltttaij  paj; 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tt  is  so  CH*dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quormn,  and  it  will 
be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  222  Leg-I 

Allen  Eastland  Metcalf 

AUott  OamhreU  Moas 

Baker  Gravel  Rlhicoff 

Bentaen  GrllBn  Roth 

Buckley  Oumey  Scott 

Byrd,Va.  Hams  stennis 

Byrd.  W.  Va.  Hruska  Tunney 

Chmch  Hughes  Welcker 

Cotton  Manafleld 

Cranston  **«thlas 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Erviw)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovraN).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mackxt- 
sow),  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIWTYRi)  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rakdolph)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknnxdt) 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Lowo)  are  absent  on  official  business 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pbahsoh)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbs)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

ITie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
MnwDi)  is  absent  because  of  illness 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  not  present 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion la  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Bfontana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  Is  Instructed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Cook 

Cooper 

CurtU 

Dole 

Dconinick 

■agleton 

■Uender 


Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbrlgfat 
Goldwatar 


Hart 

Hartke 

w^tfleld 

Boilings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Javlte 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

McClellan 

MoOee 

Miller 

Mondale 

Montoya 

MuAle 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastors 

PeU 

Percy 

Prozmlre 

Schwelker 

smith 

Spaikman 

Spong 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Syminctoa 

Taft 

Talmadga 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams 

Toimg 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  A  qnorum 
is  present. 

EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAfTACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (HJEl.  6531)  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 ; 
to  increase  military  pay;  to  authorize 
military  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  putting  in  a  live  quonmi  call 
was  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  in- 
gredients of  a  discussion  with  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississiroi  (Mr.  Stkhhis),  as 
to  what  the  Senate  wishes,  if  that  can  be 
determined,  with  regard  to  when  the  vote 
on  tabling  the  conference  report  should 
take  place. 

The  Senate  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
while  no  absolute,  definite  commitment 
was  made  that  there  would  be  a  motion 
to  table  today,  the  chances  were  99  out 
of  100  that  there  would  be  such  a  motion. 
If  one  wants  to  be  technical,  he  can  say 
that  there  was  no  definite  promise,  but  I 
thlnlc  that  is  stretching  a  technicality  a 
little  bit  too  far. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  Indicated  that  he  would  like 
the  tabling  motion  to  take  place  on  Tues- 
day. I  demurred.  He  indicated  he  would 
settle  for  Monday;  again  I  demurred. 

I  have  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  if  he  intends 
<o  make  a  motion  to  table — and  inci- 
dentally, he  postponed  some  most  Im- 
portant engagements  to  be  here  this 
afternoon — and  he  stated  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  do  so.  It  is  well  known 
that  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  not  prepared  to  make  a 
motion  to  table,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  now  speaking  was  prepared 
to  do  so. 

To  me.  there  are  three  factors  to  be 
considered  in  the  discussion  of  this  con- 
ference report.  One  is  the  matter  of  pay, 
and  the  date  thereof.  Another — and  in 
my  opinion  the  most  lm4?ortant  matter;  I 
may  be  wrong  but  in  my  personal  opinion 
the  most  important  matter — Is  the 
amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  which 
calls  for  a  withdrawal  tratn  Vietnam 
within  9  months  following  July  1,  pro- 
vided that  during  that  period  all  prison- 
ers of  war  would  be  released. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "all."  as  far  as 
the  POW's  and  the  MIA's  are  concerned 
who  can  be  determined  to  be  alive,  and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "all"  in  relation  to 
the  withdrawal  of  VS.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. That  word  "all"  means  just  what 
it  says — a  withdrawal  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  provided,  of  course,  that  all  the 
POW's  and  all  the  identifiable  living, 
missing  in  action  are  included. 


That  is  the  second  factor.  May  I  say 
I  am  in  favor  of  what  the  dlstingiiished 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  seeking  to 
achieve,  and  naturally  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  Senate  amendment  as  passed  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  having  to  do 
with  the  termination  of  hostilities  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  a  date  certain. 

The  third  factor  to  be  considered  is 
that  there  is  a  group  in  the  Senate  which 
is  unalterably  om;x>6ed  to  the  extension 
of  the  Draft  Act,  and  I  happen  to  be  in- 
cluded in  that  group. 

I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  at  this 
point,  and  because  of  my  embarrassment, 
I  am  bringing  the  matter  to  the  fioor  so 
that  all  Members  will  be  aw£u«  of  the  sit- 
uation which  has  developed.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal preference  that  the  vote  be  taken 
this  afternoon,  at  a  time  certain,  and 
with  a  limitation  of  time,  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott )  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STKNins) ,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  Democrats  today  have  seven  Mem- 
bers missing.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Republican  Members  are  absent.  There 
are  Monbers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  gave  up  engagements  of  some  import 
to  them  to  be  here  this  afternoon,  and  I 
feel  personally  indebted  to  them  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  disseminated. 
There  are  others  who  will  not  be  here 
next  week,  because  they  will  be  attending 
important  conferences  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
they  will  be  observing  holidays  in  con- 
nection with  their  faith,  and  there  may 
be  other  reasons  as  well. 

In  my  opinion,  very  few  votes  will  be 
changed  from  the  way  Senators  are 
thinking  now.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact, 
not  being  an  amateur  in  this  profession, 
that  If  a  time  extension  is  allowed,  the 
lobbying  efforts  will  Increase  in  propor- 
tion. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
care  how  any  Senator  votes,  but  I  do 
think  a  sentiment  ought  to  be  expressed 
in  this  body;  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  prepared  to  vote  at 
any  time,  imder  any  circumstances,  and 
regardless  of  what  Senators  are  here  or 
are  away. 

So  I  would  like,  if  I  might,  to  receive 
an  expression  from  the  Senate  as  to  what 
Senators  think  ought  to  be  done,  because 
every  Senator  here  has  just  as  much  re- 
sponsibility as  I  have  and  just  as  much 
responsibility  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  This  is  a  body  of  equals,  and  every 
Senator's  voice,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
is  just  as  loud,  just  as  strong,  and  just 
as  valid  as  any  other  Senator's  voice. 

There  are,  as  I  have  indicated.  Sena- 
tors here  today  who  are  prepared  to  vote. 
There  are  Senators  here  today  who  will 
be  absent  next  week  because  of  overrid- 
ing reasons.  But  may  I  say  frankly  to  my 
associates  in  this  Chamber.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  important  question  confront- 
ing this  Nation  today  than  the  disposi- 
tion, the  termination,  of  the  tragic, 
wasteful,  uimecessary,  and  uncalled  for 
war  in  Southeast  Asia — the  longest  war 
in  which  this  Nation  has  been  engaged, 
stlU  with  no  end  in  sight;  a  war  in  which 
far  in  excess  of  2V^  times  the  number  of 
bombs  dropped  in  World  War  n  already 


have  been  dropped;  a  war  which  has  cost 
us  351,000  casualties;  a  war  which  has 
cost  lis  $130  blUion  and  which  has 
played.  I  think,  a  significant  part  in 
creating  the  economic  difBculties  which 
confront  this  Nation  today;  a  war  which 
has  caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
civilian  deaths,  tens  of  thousands  of 
maimings,  millions  of  refugees,  and  the 
dislocation  of  a  society  and  a  culture,  for 
which  we  are  largely  responsible. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  fact 
that  as  of  September  9,  1971 — these  are 
figures  released  by  the  Department  of 
Defoise — 301,504  Americans  have  been 
wounded,  45,487  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  combat,  9,757  Americans  have 
died  from  noncombat  injuries.  The  total 
casualties  as  of  September  9,  less  thaz 
a  week  ago,  were  356,784  Americans.  Too 
many,  too  much,  too  long. 

We  talk  about  other  problems,  such  as 
the  economic  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves — and  it  is  important,  because 
it  touches  all  our  pocketboolcs.  But  what 
Is  it  that  touches  our  hearts? 

Well,  I  cannot  put  aside  the  deaths, 
the  mutilations,  the  woundings  in  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere;  because,  just  as  we  are 
equals  in  this  body,  to  me,  one  American 
life,  regardless  of  race  or  creed  or  color 
or  origin.  Is  just  as  important  as  another 
American  life. 

We  must  face  up  to  this  issue.  Perhaps 
a  delay  on  the  tabling  motion  for  1.  2.  or 
3  days  may  not  hurt.  Personally,  I  have 
no  feeling  except  a  feeling  of  obligation, 
on  the  basis  of  the  statements  I  have 
made  to  the  Members  of  this  body — all 
of  them.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  But  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia,  including  Cambodia  and  Laos.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  war  is  going 
to  remain  on  the  front  burner  until  it 
is  terminated,  and  terminated  complete- 
ly. I  say  that  with  full  recognition  of  the 
other  difBculties  which  confront  us  in 
this  Nation  and  in  the  world  today,  and 
I  say  that  in  the  strong  belief  that  what 
we  have  done  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
helped  to  contribute  to  these  problems 
and  has  helped  to  keep  them  from  being 
solved. 

So,  with  that  statement,  I  will  con- 
clude. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  will  not  be  here  next 
week,  for  one  of  the  reasons  that  has 
been  decided  by  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader;  but  that  is  not  the  chief 
point  to  be  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  me 
for  a  statement  to  him? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  now,  if 
I  may.  I  expected  to  have  a  chance  to  do 
that  with  respect  to  the  point  about  the 
vote  today.  I  was  interrupted  by  some- 
one who  had  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  majority  lead- 
er took  occasion  to  say  why  some  of  us 
will  not  be  here,  and  I  rise  only  on  that 
point.  I  shall  not  be  very  long.  I  will 
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cause  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  no 
injury  in  presenting  his  own  logic  and 
his  own  case  before  the  Senate. 

All  I  rise  to  say  is  that  we  were  told 
that  there  would  be  a  vote  today.  If  this 
were  a  new  matter  that  came  up  yester- 
day or  came  up  this  morning,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  time.  But  there  is  not 
a  Member  of  this  body  who  does  not 
know  what  this  is  all  about.  The  name  of 
the  game  is  withdrawing  from  Vietnam. 
Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  about  that.  All 
of  us  here  are  ready  to  vote.  I  do  not 
see  what  other  persuasive  arguments  can 
be  made  that  have  not  already  been 
made,  except  for  the  reason  that  has 
already  been  stated.  I  have  already  heard 
from  my  State  about  what  I  should  do, 
and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  more  over 
the  weekend. 

I  hc^je  this  does  not  become  a  matter 
of  maneuvering  and  a  matter  of  strategy. 
I  hope  each  one  of  us  can  stand  up  with 
unfettered  conviction  and  express  that 
conviction  as  duly  elected  Members  of 
this  body. 

I  would  hope  that  the  majority  leader 
would  insist  upon  this  vote  being  taken 
this  week. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sraiator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  l^e  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  no 
contest  between  the  Senator  from  Moo- 
tana  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  or 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  Tills  is  not  a  nmt- 
ter  of  maneuver  or  a  matter  of  strategy. 

I  want  to  state  some  hard  facts  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  about  this  very 
complicated  and  Involved  bill.  Prepara- 
tions for  hearings  on  this  bill  started  a 
year  ago.  Hearings  actually  started  in 
January  and  were  very  complete  and  ex- 
haustive. The  committee  spent  approx- 
imately 3  weeks  around  the  table,  writing 
up  this  bill.  The  bill  including  a  great 
deal  of  draft  reform  came  here  and  was 
debated  for  7  weeks,  with  approximately 
20  to  25  rollcall  votes. 

The  bill  went  to  conference,  and  nearly 
all  the  conferees  engaged  in  an  active, 
vigorous  conference  for  5  c<nisecutive 
weelcs. 

The  matter  was  brought  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  passed  in  a  very  few  days  just 
before  we  recessed,  had  it  not  been  for 
those  who  did  not  see  fit — quite  within 
their  rights— to  let  the  matter  come  to 
a  vote.  Then  we  had  a  5-week  recess. 

I  do  not  claim  any  credit  whatsoever — 
not  any.  I  am  no  busier  than  anyone  else 
and  do  not  work  more  than  anyone  else 
in  this  body.  But  through  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, of  being  back  here  and  pre- 
pared, I  came  back  from  the  recess  on 
September  1,  except  for  September  4,  I 
have  been  here  ever  since,  working  on 
this  bill  and  on  the  military  procurement 
bill  which  also  is  pending.  I  am  still  here, 


and  am  ready  to  proceed  on  this  matter 
and  on  the  nillitary  procurement  bill,  as 
are  other  members  of  the  committee. 

But  this  is  a  very  far-reaching  mat- 
ter; and  I  wanted  to  be  doubly  sure  that 
every  effort  possible  was  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  Mansfield  amendment  at  this 
conference,  over  the  strongest  kind  of  op- 
position from  the  House  conferees  and, 
as  everybody  knows,  from  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  many  other  factors. 

For  myself,  I  told  them  that  I  was  not 
going  to  yield  totally  on  ttie  Mansfield 
amendment,  that  I  wtis  not  going  to 
agree  to  its  being  watered  down  to  a 
meaningless  instrument.  We  brought 
back  here  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  It  was  not  ger- 
mane under  House  rules.  I  did  not  think 
it  was — and  the  House  Members  did  not 
think  it  was,  but  we  brought  an  amend- 
ment back,  and  much  more  than  we 
thought  we  would.  Some  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Montana  him- 
self stated  yesterday  that  our  amend- 
ment was  a  step  forward  and  that  it  did 
have  meaning.  It  became  not  a  Senate 
amendment,  only,  but  a  sense  of  the 
whole  Congress.  The  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  stated  that  it 
was  the  first  legislative  determination  to 
close  down  this  war  and  bring  the  troops 
home.  It  was  tied  to  the  POW  question, 
and  nothing  else.  So  that  it  has  some 
meaning. 

The  dealings  I  have  had  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  have  been  exemplary 
so  that  I  have  no  grievances,  but  I  am 
going  to  appeal  to  all  Senators  now,  in 
a  few  minutes,  to  give  me  just  a  little 
more  time. 

How  much  is  a  little  more  time? 

Just  2  or  3  or  4  more  calendar  days, 
to  try  to  help  Senators  get  the  newly 
developed  facts  on  this  matter  before 
they  pass  on  the  conference  report. 

I  warn  that  if  the  Senate  turns  down 
the  conference  report,  it  will  again  be 
opening  up  all  the  component  questions. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  At  one 
time,  the  House  waived  their  rules  on 
germaneness  through  their  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Otherwise,  one  Member  there,  as 
I  understand  It,  could  have  knocked  out 
what  we  had  in  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  not  be  too  hasty.  I  want  further 
to  develop  some  facts  which  have  oc- 
curred since  we  took  the  recess.  Those 
facts  have  been  partly  developed. 

We  have  gone  now  about  75  days  with- 
out any  draft  law  on  the  books;  that  is, 
a  law  that  will  give  the  President  the 
power  to  induct.  Even  though,  during  the 
early  days,  there  was  a  continued  so- 
called  volunteer  enlistment,  there  has  al- 
ready developed  in  the  last  75  days  a 
marked  downward  turn,  to  the  degree 
that  we  have  the  facts  and  figures.  In 
enlistments  in  all  the  services,  not  only 
quantltywlse  but  also  qualltywise.  That 
is  a  major  point  to  consider. 

Incidentally,  my  friends,  so  far  as  the 
chance  to  get  this  subject  fully  into  the 
minds  of  all  Senators  is  concerned.  Sen- 
ators have  been  busy  with  many  other 
things,  including  conunittee  meetings 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  sad 
events  incident  to  the  passing  of  our  late 
lamented  friend  from  Vermont,  Winston 


L.  Prouty.  This  we*  we  all  went  to  the 
funeral  services  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  many  went  yesterday  to  the  funeral 
itself. 

So  that  the  hard  fact  is,  I  have  been 
standing  here  in  this  Chamber  for  3  days 
talking  to  empty  chairs.  That  is  all.  Three 
or  four  Senators  were  in  the  Chamber 
from  time  to  time  and  some  have  joined 
in  the  discussion,  but  there  has  been  no 
chance,  within  this  brief  span  of  time, 
to  get  the  facts  developed  so  that  they 
could  be  passed  on  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

As  Senators  know,  I  have  been  writing 
letters,  placing  them  in  the  Record,  and 
sending  them  around  to  everyone's  offices 
trying  to  get  the  facts  across. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  this  is  se- 
rious— the  trend  that  has  already  devel- 
oped whereby  the  services  will  be  depleted 
of  their  manpower.  Consequently,  I  want 
to  make  available  further  projections  by 
the  men  who  Imow  more  about  it  than 
anyone  else,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
service  secretaries,  and  Mr.  Laird,  and 
bring  those  facts  here  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  more  completely  than  we  have 
been  able  to  do  so  far. 

We  caimot  seem  to  find  the  time  when 
everyone  can  he  here  conveniently.  To  be 
here,  we  have  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
sind  we  cannot  all  be  here  aU  the  time. 
Even  with  that,  while  some  caimot  be 
here,  others  who  are  away  now  can  be 
here  later,  so  that  will  all  average  out. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  know  how  they  will 
vote,  but  at  least  I  want  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing,  when  this  vote  is 
taken,  that  I  have  done  all  I  can  do  with 
regard  to  bringing  the  Senate  all  the 
facts. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  man  to  man, 
and  looking  every  Senator  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  the  f  SMse,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  have  not  had  an  opportunity, 
nor  the  time,  to  do  that. 

This  is  not  a  personal  matter.  But  what 
su-e  we  going  to  do  with  a  bill  that  has 
been  going  around  for  7  months  now  and 
carrying  all  the  added  load  of  the  war?  I 
greatly  respect  anyone  who  voted  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  But  what  are  we 
going  to  do  in  the  committee  which  haa 
gone  through  all  this  long  and  tedious 
work,  and  getting  back  here  after  the 
recess,  with  the  scant  attention  it  has  re- 
ceived in  this  Chamber  and  with  all  the 
new  facts  that  have  been  intervening? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  the 
work  the  committee  has  done  on  the  blU 
under  circumstances  like  this? 

Are  we  going  to  close  our  ears  to  this 
plea  for  a  little  time?  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  will.  I  know  that  there 
was  a  time  here  when  my  request  would 
not  have  been  rejected.  Thus.  I  lay  this 
appeal  before  the  Senate,  now,  and  pro- 
pose definitely  that  If  the  Senate  will 
give  us  this  time — I  am  not  asking  for 
any  favors,  this  is  not  a  personal  matter. 
I  repeat,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
this  an  official  request— we  will  be  ready. 

As  I  say,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Shith)  and  I  have 
had  a  briefing  on  this  matter  already, 
after  the  funeral  services  last  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  we  put  together  what 
information  we  could.  We  called  for 
more.  So.  we  request  that  this  matter 
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go  over  until  Tuesday.  I  would  bope  that 
a  matter  of  this  importance  would  de- 
serve a  vote  up  or  down. 
Is  that  too  much  to  ask  for? 
Is  It  too  much  to  ask  for  a  vote  of 
yea  or  nay  on  the  merits? 

A  motion  to  tatde  woidd  only  postpone, 
put  off,  make  it  neeeasary  to  go  into 
rearfuments  of  everything  that  Is  in  the 
bill.  We  wilL  in  addition,  have  to  go 
through  most  of  these  things  again  on 
the  procurement  bill.  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  anyone  about  that.  But  at  least 
give  us  the  chance  to  complete  the  facts 
and  then  the  Senate  can  make  its  judg- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate 
will  turn  down  this  mild  request. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  I  appeal  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  oramnittee  that.  If  a 
motion  to  table  is  made,  the  Senate 
will  vote  against  it,  for  the  sole  and 
only  reason,  if  for  no  other,  than  to 
provide  for  a  little  delay  which  will  give 
the  committee  the  opportimity  to  bring 
the  full,  additional  facts  as  they  bear 
upon  this  subject,  to  all  Senators. 

For  Senators  not  now  in  the  Chamber, 
I  want  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  every 
one  of  them  on  the  telephone  if  they 
are  in  the  city,  so  that  they  wlU  know 
before  they  vote  that  regardless  of  every- 
thing there  is  a  demand  for  a  decision 
now  Uiat  could  be  decisive  on  the  whole 
bill  with  no  chance  to  develop  the  facts — 
a  demand  that  the  whole  thing  be  dis- 
posed of  now.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
will  do  It.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
committee  will  want  to  be  treated  this 
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way. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  never 
will  be  treated  this  way.  Senators  do  not 
owe  me  anything.  Let  me  emphasise  that 
again.  I  owe  the  Senate  everything.  So 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me 
which  Ihfember  of  the  Senate  may  want 
to  go  forward  at  this  time.  I  am  toiMng 
Senators  under  my  own  responoUiilitta 
as  a  fellow  Senator,  and  as  oiw  who  is 
fkmlBar  with  the  facts,  that  these  facts 
need  to  be  developed  further.  We  can 
come  in  here  next  Toeeday.  I  hope,  or 
Monday,  if  we  must.  I  hope  there  win 
not  be  a  motion  to  taUe.  However,  if 
there  needs  to  be  scxne  assurance  of 
some  kind  in  order  to  present  the  facts, 
I  wookl  submit  that  is  aU  I  would  aak 
for.  I  believe  that  we  win  be  saving  time. 
We  win  be  doing  the  wanauA.  thing  regard- 
less of  whichever  way  the  vote  goes. 

I  do  not  boy  these  arguments  that  it 
is  inconvenient.  I  would  like  to  accom- 
modate every  Senator.  However,  when 
one  acoonmKMlates  one  Senator  on  one 
day  be  inconveniences  another  Senator 
another  time. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senate  that  there 
has  been  no  agreement  that  there  win 
be  a  vote.  I  could  not  agree  to  a  vote  on 
a  modon  to  table  when  I  am  trying  to 
develop  these  facta. 

I  am  trying  to  develop  these  facts.  I 
am.  in  effect,  stating  that  we  can  be 
ready  this  coming  Tuesday  or  Monday. 

In  the  whip's  nottoe,  it  Is  stated: 

I  CMUioC  b«  anrt  about  votes  on  ThurwUy 
<«  ftldajr.  Tbe  only  tblng  I  can  b*  Mir*  about 
la  that  tbf*  Unm^m  itaotdd  ba  alartad  to  a 
po— >Ma  Tote  to  tatota.  Then  are  ladUmtiODa 
that  aucb  a  motion  may  be  made  tomorrow 
cr  Tbuzsday. 


That  notice  states  exactly  the  way  the 
situation  has  been.  So  no  one  la  taken 
by  smprise.  I  believe  that  there  are  addi- 
tional facts  that  wlU  be  of  interest  to  aU 
Senators  and  of  concern  to  most  of  us. 
They  could  weU  be  determinative  of  the 
fate  of  the  pending  bUl. 

I  repeat  with  emphads  that  I  want 
until  Tuesday  or  Monday,  whichever  date 
wUI  be  selected  in  order  to  present  those 
facts.  I  do  appeal  to  every  Member  here 
to  vote  against  a  motion  to  table  today, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  Just  to  give' 
us  a  chance  to  develop  the  fuU  facts 
upon  these  vital  points  that  control  the 
security  of  oiu-  Nation,  our  people,  not 
becaiue  of  some  faraway  land. 

I  hope  that  my  aide  can  note  those 
Senators  who  could  not  be  present  to 
hear  this  statement.  I  want  time  to  caU 
every  one  of  them. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  wiU  allow  me,  this  is  not,  of  coiu-se, 
a  personal  matter.  I  can  appreciate  the 
defense  of  the  c<Hnmittee  which  the  dls- 
tinguished  chairman  has  put  up.  I  want 
to  assure  him  that  that  committee  and 
aU  committees  have  my  respect.  However, 
I  think  there  Is  an  overriding  factor 
which  goes  beyond  a  committee  of  an 
institution  like  the  Senate  and  certainly 
beyond  individual  Senators.  And  that 
concerns  a  feeling  for  the  people  of  the 
country,  the  ones  who  put  \ta  where  we 
are,  the  ones  whom  we  are  here  to  serve. 
It  is  not  a  committee,  it  is  not  the  Senate 
which  is  paramount.  It  is  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Senator  has  stretched  the  point, 
I  believe,  when  he  quoted  from  the  whip's 
notice — and  technically  he  was  correct 
But  the  reason  that  the  majority  leader 
did  not  say  deflnitcly  that  the  vote  on 
a  tabling  motion  would  be  on  Thurs- 
day— and  the  vote  was  to  be  on  tabling 

was  because  unless  we  get  an  agreement 
nailed  down,  we  have  to  allow  ourselves 
a  Uttle  opening,  a  UtUe  flexibUity,  so  to 
Q)eak. 

And  as  far  as  the  arguments  which 
the  Senator  wants  the  Senate  to  hear, 
he  gave  them  on  yesterday.  They  are  in 
the  Racou,  and  I  think  we  aU  read  the 
RicosD.  He  gave  them  today  in  part  And 
he  win  never  have  a  bigger  audience 
than  be  has  right  now. 

I  am  aware  of  the  pressures  put  on 
every  Senator.  I  received  a  letter  signed 
by  the  three  service  Secretaries.  I  am 
sure  that  every  other  Senator  also  did. 

I  read  in  the  pubUc  press  of  the  visit 
by  Secretary  Laird  and  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  fhairw^ftn 
of  this  committee  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican m^iQber  of  the  committee.  That 
is  fine.  They  STB  pushing  thdr  cause 
They  are  probably  trying  to  get  a  Uttle 
more  elbow  room  so  that  they  can  work 
a  little  longer,  a  little  more  aoiidaously, 
and  a  little  more  personally. 

I  have  gotten  communications  from 
home.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  gotten  communi- 
cations from  the  commander  of  the  na- 
tional American  Legion.  I  will  get  more 
communications  as  the  pressure  mounts. 
However,  these  things  bottier  me  not  at 
an,  because  it  is  the  way  the  system 
works.  However,  the  thing  I  beUeve  in  is 
not  these  telegrams  or  phone  calls.  I  be- 


Ueve in  the  individual  honesty  and  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  every  Senator  here.  And 
we  are  sent  here  to  exercise  our  own  best 
Judgment  and  to  make  a  determtnatlrai 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  on  the  basis 
of  our  consciences 

Aa  far  as  the  pressures  are  concerned, 
they  can  pressure  me  from  now  unta 
doom's  day,  and  I  would  not  change  my 
opinion  on  this  one  whit,  because  this 
Is  an  important  matter.  There  have  been 
attempts  to  shove  it  to  one  side  as  if  it 
did  not  exist.  And  a  lot  of  people  were 
willing  to  do  it.  This  matter  of  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia  is  too  important  to 
be  shoved  aside,  and  it  wiU  not  be  shoved 
aside. 

I  happened  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  15,  1971,  In  the  Outlook 
section,  an  article  by  Arthur  Hadley. 
Arthur  Hadley  was  a  Ueutaiant  platoon 
leader  in  Europe  during  the  Second 
World  War.  He  covered  the  Korean  war 
as  a  Pentagon  correspondent  few  News- 
week and  later  worked  as  an  editor  fw 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  He  re- 
cently spent  60  days  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  read,  if  I  may.  Just  the  last 
three  or  four  paragraphs  of  this  rather 
lengthy  article. 

These  paragraphs  read: 

In  Saigon  the  senior  general  paces  back 
and  forth.  "Vietnam  U  a  poison  In  our  blood. 
It  runs  through  our  naUonai  life  and  InXecU 
UA  all.  Those  at  home  as  well  as  those  of  us 
here.  WUl  we  learn  from  It?  WUI  It  have  been 
worth  It  morally?  That  question  has  to  be 
left  to  history." 

As  my  home  bird  jets  me  toward  "Back  in 
the  world" — 

That  is  What  they  caU  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam — 

I  have  one  overriding  thought:  I  have  been 
In  hell  and  found  most  of  the  Inhabitants 
there,  contrary  to  popiUar  belief,  fine  people. 
And  this  includes  speciflcaUy  the  South  Vlet- 
ToaBMam,  now  In  their  80th  year  of  war.  But 
all  are  trapped  by  a  complexity  too  vaat  for 
tham  to  understand,  trapped  in  a  ritual  of 
boundless  destruction.  We  and  the  enemy, 
pctttnera  together,  dance,  entombed  by  our 
opposing  itmpUcltlee.  So  far,  we  are  both 
unable  to  find  the  strength  within  ouraelvea 
to  stop  the  music. 

I  keep  remembering  the  words  of  Lincoln's 
Seoood  Inaugural  Address:  "Neither  party 
exi>ected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the 
duration  which  It  has  already  attained.  .  .  . 
Eaoh  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a 
result  lees  fundamental  and  astoiinding." 

There  is  no  way  out  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy 
wlttiout  pain;  and  we  are  all  part  of  the 
Bctioti.  moae  most  intimately  Involved  de- 
serve our  anger  only  occasionally,  our  tears 
almost  always. 

When  a  motion  Is  made  to  table,  if 
agreement  can  be  reached  to  vote  It  up  or 
down.  It  is  my  intention,  if  the  tabling 
motion  Is  agreed  to,  to  offer  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  consideration  instructions  to 
the  conferees  to  reconsider  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  amendment  which  passed 
in  this  body  in  June  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  The  only  difference  wiU  be 
this:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  2V2  months 
will  have  elapsed  since  the  Ist  of  July, 
the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  reduce  the 
period  from  9  months  to  6 '^2  months, 
approximately.  I  want  to  serve  notice 
on  the  Senate  that  In  my  opinion  this 
Is  the  amendment. 
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It  Is  my  beUef  that  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  wants  to 
achieve  may  weU  be  achieved  in  confer- 
ence without  specific  instructions,  though 
that  Is  a  matter  for  the  Senator  to  de- 
cide. I  make  that  statement  on  the  basis 
of  the  speech  which  he  made  on  Monday 
last. 

So  I  would  hope  it  would  be  possible 
to  come  to  a  vote  this  afternoon,  but  I 
am  not  unreasonable  and  I  would  be 
glad,  if  need  be,  and  if  the  Senate  ap- 
proves, to  consider  another  time — cer- 
tainly not  as  long  away  as  Tuesday,  but 
a  time  certain.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  I,  too.  recognize  the  fact  that 
Senators  will  be  absent  for  various  rea- 
sons every  day.  I  accept  that  regardless 
of  how  It  would  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  motion  to  table  or  the  motion  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  conference  re- 
port. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  later,  but  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  now  should  have  his  say. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Ustened  with  great  interest  to  both  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  We  have  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  imusual  situations  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  that  we  have  ever 
had  because  we  have  a  conference  bin  be- 
fore us  for  adoption  which  contains  three 
elements,  all  of  them  very  diverse  in  their 
relationship  and  in  their  nature. 

The  first  element  is  the  draft  blU  itself. 
This  is  the  bill  which  was  the  basic  ve- 
hicle for  this  legislation  reaching  this 
point.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  re- 
peatedly that  I  favored  and  I  do  favor 
an  extension  of  the  draft  for  2  years,  be- 
cause of  my  own  work  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  10  years, 
and  also  because  I  beUeve,  contrary  to 
some  people,  that  instead  of  entering 
a  period  of  complete  detente  we  are  en- 
tering a  period  which  can  be  most  criti- 
cal to  the  United  States;  at  least  it  can 
be  very  critical  if  we  enter  this  period 
dependent  wholly  upon  a  situation  where 
we  are  dependent  upon  volunteers  under 
the  present  pwty  schedule. 

The  second  element  that  is  a  part  of 
this  legislation,  having  become  so  by  vir- 
tue of  the  rules  in  the  Senate,  is  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  Mansfield  amendment  and  I  do  not 
beUeve  in  this  type  of  amendment  be- 
cause I  have  fuU  faith  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  keeping  of  his  promises  as 
he  has  since  he  took  office,  wlU  fulfiU  the 
basic  requirements  of  that  ameiidment 
anyway. 

But  more  than  that,  I  cannot  see  tying 
the  hands  of  any  Chief  Executive  when 
he  Is  moving  as  fast  and  as  rapidly  to- 
ward the  aims  of  that  amendment  as  I 
believe  any  President,  or  any  of  those 
nmning  today,  or  our  present  President, 
or  even  past  Presidents  could  have 
moved. 

Then  there  is  the  third  element  in  this 
bUl.  and  this  is  the  one  which  has  at- 
tracted my  chief  attention  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  refer  to  the  pay  provision.  I  wiU 
not  detain  the  Senate  by  repeating  over 
wid  over  the  speech  I  made  Monday. 


Senators  are  acquainted  with  it,  and  Sen- 
ators know  that  the  AUott  amendment 
passed  the  Seiate  by  a  vote  of  51  to  27 
after  the  previous  pay  provisions  of  the 
House  had  been  rejected  by  about  the 
same  amount.  Then,  when  the  confer- 
ence report  came  back  from  the  confer- 
ence committee,  we  found  that  the  peo- 
ple I  wanted  to  help  most  by  my  pro- 
vision, which  adopted  nothing  of  my 
own  Ideas,  but  adopted  mainly  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Gates  Commission  on  pay 
for  officers  and  enlisted  men,  had  been 
sort  of  scuttled.  In  fact,  it  had  been  scut- 
tled. When  I  discovered,  as  It  came  back, 
that  the  enlisted  men  In  the  first  four 
grades  and  first  two  officer  grades  would 
actuaUy  receive  less  compensation,  even 
taking  Into  consideration  the  tax  provi- 
sions and  the  tax  effects  than  they  would 
have  received  under  either  the  Senate 
biU  or  the  House  blU  I  made  it  known 
then  that  I  would  not  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  under  those  provisions. 

In  my  speech  Monday  I  made  It  very 
clear  that  I  stlU  was  of  that  mind.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
concerned  about  this  biU.  We  debated 
this  bUl  from  May  5  to  June  24,  which 
Is  at  least  6  weeks,  and  maybe  7  weeks. 
On  August  4  the  conference  report  came 
back  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  concerned  about  our  InabiUty  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  retich  positions  and 
reach  decisions;  to  debate  matters  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  and  then  to 
show  our  WiU;  to  say:  "We  have  debated 
this,  we  have  discussed  it,  we  have  stud- 
ied it,  and  it  is  now  time  to  stand  up  and 
resolve  these  questions." 

My  own  personal  wishes  at  the  moment 
are  that  we  could  vote  up  and  down  on 
the  conference  romrt.  We  obviously  wlU 
not  be  able  to  vote  up  and  down  on  the 
conference  report  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  I  do  not  know  for  how  much 
time  in  the  future. 

In  my  speech  Monday  I  stated  that,  in 
order  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  resolution, 
I  was  prepared  to  offer  a  motion  to  table 
the  present  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  matters 
for  consideration.  Tha  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  asked  for  time  until  Monday 
or  Tuesday.  I  think  it  is  very  obvious 
that  no  cme  here,  given  the  religious 
beliefs  of  some  of  our  Members,  would 
ask  for  a  vote  on  Monday.  I  know  I 
would  not  Tbai  means,  then,  of  cer- 
tainty, either  tomorrow  or  Tuesday. 

On  Monday  morning  I  talked  with  the 
distinguished  majori^  leader  twice.  I 
talked  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  I  talked  with  the  rhairman 
the  manager  of  the  biU,  in  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  some  understanding  of  a 
reasonable  time  when  we  could  vote. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  said  I  did  not 
preclude  the  matter  of  making  a  motion 
even  on  Tuesday. 

Of  course,  we  are  now,  from  a  prac- 
tical reason,  by  reason  of  the  various 
services  attendant  upon  the  loss  of  our 
dear  friend  In  the  Senate.  Wtaiston 
Prouty.  on  what  is  really  the  next  legis- 
lative day.  I  did  not  offer  the  moticm  on 
Tuesday  because  of  two  things:  One,  the 
Senate  was  adjourned.  It  did  not  come 
back  in  session.  That  was  not  the  main 


reason.  The  main  reason  was  that  I  did 
feel  that,  after  a  month's  absence,  there 
should  be  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  matter. 

TiiUs  morning,  time  and  again,  men- 
ticxi  has  been  mtule  by  my  coUeagues  of 
pressures — they  have  been  made  to  me 
and  they  have  been  made  to  others — 
that  the  executive  branch  has  brought 
on  us.  In  my  opinion,  the  executive 
branch  would  be  very  remiss,  and  cer- 
tainly not  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  if  they  were  as  convinced  as 
they  seem  to  be  about  the  draft,  in  not 
talking  to  Senators.  So  I  take  no  stock 
in  the  fact  that  the  executive  branch  has 
been  talking  to  Senators  at  all.  They  did 
this  in  the  case  of  former  Presidents. 
They  did  it  with  this  administration.  I 
see  nothing  wrong  with  that.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  former  President — I  beUeve 
it  was  President  Truman — who  said,  "If 
you  can't  stand  the  heat,  you  had  better 
get  out  of  the  kitchen." 

So  all  these  factors  tend  to  bring  to  us 
the  real  Issues  that  we  have  in  mind. 

Lastly  I  say  this:  My  desire,  first  of 
aU,  would  be  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
vote  up  and  down.  In  ttiat  event,  as  it 
now  stands,  I  would  have  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report. 

I  must  say  that  this  morning  I  tried 
to  explore  other  means,  which  have  not 
been  consummated,  of  separating  the 
pay  provisions  of  the  conference  report 
out  of  the  conference  report,  so  that  we 
could  then,  in  effect,  vote  on  a  motion 
to  table  or  vote  up  and  down  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  two  other  remain- 
ing main  items,  which  would  be  the  draft 
extension  and  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. 

I  had  some  encouragement,  I  might 
say,  from  the  chairman,  just  before  we 
started  this  session  here,  with  repect  to 
that.  However,  it  wiU  take  more  time 
than  we  have  at  the  present  moment  to 
do  that. 

I  might  say,  with  respect  to  the  ab- 
sences of  Senators,  I  have  had  commit- 
ments in  my  own  State  for  months.  Uter- 
ally — and  I  do  say  Uterally — for  these  4 
days  of  "niursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
urged  both  the  majority  leader— who 
was  kindly  and  understanding,  as  he  al- 
ways is — and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  try  to  resolve  this 
matter  on  Tuesday.  I  could  not  get  as- 
surances, and  so  I  waited  today. 

I  must  say  that  unless  I  can  receive 
some  assurances  which  wlU  assure  me 
that  we  wiU  have  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunlty  to  place  the  pay  provisioas  In  this 
biU  into  leglslaUcsi  this  year,  it  is  stiU 
my  intention  to  offer  a  motion  to  table 
today,  and  I  shaU  offer  that,  if  these  prtH 
visions  or  imderstandbigs  and  plans  can- 
not be  worked  out.  not  later  than  3 
o'clock. 

I  catmot  prevent  any  other  Senator.  I 
know — and  1  sec  some  on  the  floor  now 
conferring;  we  \mderstand  each  other 
fiilly— from  making  such  a  motion.  I 
would  h<«)e  they  would  not  make  such 
a  motion  until  the  hour  of  3,  until  time, 
I  hope,  when  we  wiU  have  been  able  to 
see  if  there  is  some  way  whereby  we  can 
eliminate  the  troublesome  pay  provisions 
from  this  particular  blU.  I  am  sorry  that 
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they  ever  got  In  there,  but  they  are  in 
there,  and  we  are  realists  and  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
although  It  has  greatly  discommoded  me, 
I  think  that  every  Senator  is  prepared  to 
vote  today ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  votes  will 
be  changed  by  Monday.  I  have  tried  to 
make  my  position  clear  here. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  thing  ex- 
tremely clear,  and  that  ia  that  during 
the  pendency  of  this  legislation  between 
May  5  and  June  24,  I  believe  I  spoke 
once  or  twice,  and  both  times  relatively 
briefly — in  fact,  very  briefly.  I  cannot 
and  I  will  not  participate  in  a  filibuster 
upon  this  conference  report.  I  believe  the 
Senate  has  reached  the  place  where  we 
have  got  to  stand  up  and  face  our  con- 
stituencies and  face  them  eye  to  eye — if 
you  want  to  use  Dean  Rusk's  words,  eye- 
ball to  eyeball — and  say  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  resolve  this  situation. 

I  am  concerned,  as  I  said,  about  the 
draft  extension.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  pay  provisions,  and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  talk,  in  the  meantime,  with  my 
various  colleagues  here  about  methods 
and  means  of  trying  to  effectively  sepa- 
rate the  pay  provision  issue,  because  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  very  strange  situation 
where  Senators  would  support  a  motion 
to  table  without  any  really  common 
cause  with  respect  to  the  bUl.  There  are 
three  different  elements,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  talk  about  them,  of  this  bill; 
and  Senators  would  support  a  motion  to 
table  for  three  different  reasons. 

I  hope  I  have  explained  my  purpose.  I 
do  wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader  for 
some  little  extended  time.  The  Senators 
who  are  here  can  vote,  and  whether  or 
not  I  make  the  motion  to  table  by  3 
o'clock  will  depend  upon  whether  or  not 
It  is  possible  to  separate  the  pay  provi- 
sions out.  with  assurances  that  we  will 
get  the  pay  reform  which  I  think  is  so 
vitally  necessary,  and  which  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  have  stated  that  I  will  not 
support  the  conference  report  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  B£ANSF1ELD.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  If  he  does  not  r«ach 
a  reasmable  agreement  on  his  pay  pro- 
posal, it  is  his  intention  to  make  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  at  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wlU  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  do  that 

at  3  o'clock.^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  takes  It  out  of 
my  hands. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  did  not  understand 
the  last  statement  the  Senator  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  question  I 
raised  was  to  the  effect  that,  if  I  listened 
to  the  Senator  correctly,  he  had  said  that 
if  a  reasonable  agreement  was  not 
worked  out  on  the  matter  of  his  main 
interest,  a  pay  raise  which  would  be 
more  equitable  to  the  lower  ranking  offl- 
cers  and  enlisted  men,  whether  it  was  his 
Intention,  if  no  agreement  was  worked 
out,  to  make  a  motion  to  table  at  3 
o-dock.  His  answer,  I  believe,  was  in  the 
uHrmative. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  answer  was  that  I 
was  prepared  to  do  so.  But  I  see  two  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  with  whom  I 
would  like  to  discuss  this  matter,  and 
both  of  them  are  prepared  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  table.  I  would  like  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  them  prior  to  that 
time,  concerning  the  outcome  of  other 
arrangements. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  say,  first  of 
all.  that  I  am  in  agreement  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  desirability  of  voting  the 
whole  conference  report  up  or  down,  and 
doing  that,  perhaps,  on  Tuesday,  if  we 
could  be  permitted  to  get  to  a  vote.  I 
would  also  hope  that  some  means  could 
be  found  to  separate  the  pay  raise  con- 
troversy and  some  assurance  given  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  a  compro- 
mise pay-raise  proposal  satisfactory  to 
him  could  be  disposed  of  on  some  other 
bill,  with  the  support  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  would  help  greatly  and  I 
would  not  expect  that  the  administration 
would  be  adverse  to  seeing  some  com- 
promise on  the  pay  raise  worked  out  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  might  be  the  way  to  avoid 
the  embarrassment  to  the  committee  and 
to  the  Senate  of  having  worked  so  long 
for  so  little  purpose  as  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  we  were  now  to  lay  on  the  table 
thjs  conference  report. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  will  not 
be  tabled.  I  shaU  vote  against  tabling  it 
I  would  like  to  see  us  dispose  of  the  mat- 
ter in  time,  however,  and  I  repeat  that 
by  far  the  best  vote,  the  vote  which  truly 
expresses  the  wUl  of  individual  Senators 
would  be  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  I  want  to  make  my  state- 
ment clear  that  I  was  prepared  to  do  it 
I  do  wish  to  confer  with  certain  Sena- 
tors now  in  the  Chamber  with  whom  I 
have  had  previous  conversations.  I  want 
to  explain  my  position  to  them,  and  teU 
them  what  I  have  in  mind.  This  is  not 
in  derogation  of  any  understandings  or 
definitive  understandings  the  Senator 
and  I  may  have  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  gather  from  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  comment 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
the  possibilities  of  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment are  pretty  good. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  could  not  say  that  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  I  want  to  say 
Is  this:  If  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
does  not  make  a  motion  to  table,  then  I 
think,  barring  the  possibility  of  a 
straight  up  or  down  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report,  that  I  wlU;  and  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  if  the  two  Senators  will 
agree. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALF).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  occur  at  11  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  next. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr^ GRAVEL.  Yes.  there  Is  objection. 
Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  aU 
due  respect,  the  Senator  does  not  have 
the  floor.  I  have  the  floor 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tm- 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
the  floor.  The  Senator  yielded  for  the 
purpose  of  a  unanimous-consent  request 
by  the  majority  leader,  to  which  objec- 
tion was  heard. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Well,  a  man  has  to  be 
recognized  to  object.  I  did  not  want  to 
foreclose  the  Senator  from  Alaska-  be 
has  every  right  to  object.  But  I  just  sim- 
ply wanted  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
the  majority  leader  that,  due  to  the  fact 
that  Monday  is  a  high  holy  day  for  some 
of  our  people.  I  would  not  think  it  would 
be  an  apprc^riate  time  to  set  a  vote  by 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  in  any 
event. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  was  not  the  reason 
for  my  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  Monday  is  also  a  working  day 
for  the  Senate,  and  it  will  be  my  inten- 
tion to  have  the  Sraiate  in  session  on 
Monday.  I  am  sure  our  brethren  fully 
understand  the  situation,  and  we  under- 
stand theirs. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Presidtait,  I  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD..  Mr.  President,  I 
think  what  we  have  seen  in  the  objection 
raised  to  the  request  is  only  an  indication 
of  what  would  occur  if  we  tried  to  achieve 
an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  conference 
report  at  this  time.  I  think  the  Senate 
is  pretty  weU  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  a  filibuster  against  the  con- 
ference report.  By  how  many,  I  do  not 
know.  For  how  long  I  have  no  Idea. 

But  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and 
the  Senate,  I  should  like  to  propose  that 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  occur  at 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Saturday 
next.  I  make  such  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

•The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
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the  right  to  object,  is  this*  on  the  basis 
of  a  unanimous -consent  request,  or  did 
the  Senator  make  a  motion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  it  Is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  shall  have  to  object, 
for  reasons  I  have  stated  before.  I  have 
canceled  4  days  of  appointments.  I  have 
not  canceled  them  all  entirely,  but  I  have 
canceled,  today,  longstanding  engage- 
ments and.  if  that  is  the  only  choice 
I  have,  I  shall  make  the  motion  to  table 
myself  at  an  earlier  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
attempt  to  go  a  little  further  along  the 
road  of  cooperation,  we  have  found  that 
a  straight  up  or  down  vote  is  an  impos- 
sibility in  the  immediate  future.  We  have 
found,  rather  than  a  tabling  motion  this 
afternoon — stretched  out  to  Saturday — 
that  there  was  objection.  I  wlU  make  one 
more  imanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  tabling — I  think,  perhaps,  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  if 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  satisfied  in 
the  meantime — occur  at  11  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CRANSTXDN.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  know  what  more  the  leadership 
can  do.  We  will  have  to  play  it  by  ear. 
If  we  cannot  even  get  sm  agreement  to 
vote  on  a  tabling  motion  on  Monday, 
then  I  think  we  are  in  a  state  of  disarray. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  Monday. 

I  am  not  at  all  averse  to  the  adminis- 
tration or  anyone  else  lobbying  over  the 
weekend.  That  is  part  of  the  way  things 
operate  in  this  country:  and.  If  they  did 
not  do  that,  they  could  be  faulted. 

But  the  Senate  is  on  notice  that  at 
any  time  from  now  on,  a  motion  to  table 
will  be  in  order,  and  it  is  the  right  and 
privilege  of  every  Senator,  or  any  Sen- 
ator, to  offer  such  a  motion  at  any  time 
he  or  she  sees  fit. 

Mr.  S'TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  possibly  a 
little  later  he  may  be  successful  In  a 
unanimous-consent  request  for  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  just  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  that  now.  for  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  told  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  this  morning  that 
Tuesday  was  too  far  away.  I  have  been 
under  obligations  and  pressures  for  to- 
day. I  do  not  intend  to  retreat  any  fur- 
ther. As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  I  have 
retreated  too  far  already.  But  now  we 
are  back  where  we  were  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  I  have  no  complaints  and  no 
further  offers  to  make. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

"The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. "The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMING'TON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion,  the  request  by  the  majority 
leader  or  the  willingness  of  the  majority 
leader  to  have  a  vote  on  this  matter  at 
11  a.m.  on  Monday  is  an  eminently  fair 
compromise  between  the  positions  stated 
with  respect  to  this  conference  report. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  legislatic»i.  Be- 
cause of  my  respect  for  the  chairman 
of  the  Ccwnmittee  on  Armed  Services,  if 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader  Is  ap- 
proved I  will  not  vote  to  table  today,  but 
would  vote  to  table  on  Monday  at  11  ana. 
I  would  hope  that  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  draft  bill,  and  do  not  believe 
in  it,  would  give  that  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
EUid  to  the  Senate  that  it  seems  evident 
from  the  discussion  we  have  heard  thus 
far  today  that  there  wiU  not  be  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  time  and 
that  there  may  be  a  filibuster  at  some 
point  on  the  conference  report.  I  hope 
the  filibuster  will  not  occur,  for  in  my 
view  it  is  necessary  that  the  draft  exten- 
sion bill  be  passed  soon. 

I  hope  the  motion  to  table  will  be  made 
either  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mamsfuld)  ,  or  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  .  The  country  un- 
derstands their  interest.  They  know  Sen- 
ator AixoTT's  interest  in  the  pay  pro- 
visions; and  the  country  knows  that  Sen- 
ator Mansfoild's  amendment  is  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Quigress  that  our 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

Any  Senator  may  offer  a  motion  to 
table.  I  hoi)e  the  Senator  from  Montana 
will  ask  other  Members  of  this  body  not 
to  offer  a  motion  to  table  and  that  (mly 
the  Senator  from  Montana  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  will  offer  the  motion. 
Then  our  reasons  for  voting  to  table  will 
be  imderstood,  and  I  intend  to  vote  to 
table.  The  country  will  know  our  reasons, 
and  they  are  Justifiable  reasons.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  a  filibuster,  and  I  think 
It  will  be  unfortunate  If  someone  offers 
the  moticm  In  support  of  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectlcKi,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ITie  Senate  will  be  in  order.  "The  Sen- 
ator will  not  proceed  until  the  Senate 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  this  question  of  the 
majority  leader:  Is  there  any  other  busi- 


ness to  come  before  the  Senate  this  fall, 
at  this  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  good  deal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  there  is.  I  think  we 
ought  to  settle  the  pending  question 
without  any  further  delay. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  either  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  or  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  make  the  motion  to  table. 
If  that  motion  is  agreed  to,  as  I  imder- 
stand,  the  conferees  will  meet  again;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  much 
better  opportunity  to  work  out  some- 
thing with  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
conference  than  there  is  by  continuous 
wrangling  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
considering  the  vast  program  of  lob- 
bying which  the  administration  seems  to 
be  putting  on.  A  few  days  ago,  I  would 
have  voted  against  tabling.  Now,  partly 
as  a  result  of  their  crash  program  on 
Congress,  I  expect  to  vote  to  table  since 
we  are  not  getting  tmywhere  here  on 
the  floor. 

I  realize  that  the  conferees  may  not 
make  progress  either  but  at  least  this 
Senate  could  proceed  with  other  work. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
little  distressed  about  the  magic  of  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Conunerce  is  Just  back 
from  holding  2  full  days  of  hearings  in 
northern  New  England;  and  we  find — 
it  is  an  established  fact — that  there  is 
absolutely  no  reliable  air  service  north 
of  Boston  in  the  States  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  substantiate  that. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
prepared  to  be  here  every  day  of  the 
week ;  but,  with  serious  illness  in  his  fam- 
ily, it  seems  unfortunate  to  have  to  get 
up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which 
would  be  necessary,  to  drive  my  automo- 
bile to  Boston  in  onler  to  get  here  at  the 
hour  of  11.  If  it  were  the  hour  of  2  or 
2:30  p.m.,  there  would  be  no  difficulty. 
I  think  other  Senators  might  be  In- 
volved. 

I  just  want  to  call  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader,  not  as  a 
personal  favor  to  one  Senator,  but  as  a 
favor  to  a  section  of  the  country  that 
I  am  going  to  proclaim  at  every  point 
I  can,  whether  germane  or  otherwise,  is 
entitled  to  have  a  little  reliable  air  serv- 
ice so  that  we  can  get  to  Washington 
to  perform  our  duties  and  be  here  at  11 
o'clock.  It  would  be  very  difficult  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  mentioned  the  im- 
reliable  air  service  to  northern  New 
England,  smd  I  wish  to  Join  him  in 
echoing  his  expression.  We  do  have  a 
small  feeder  line  which  is  doing  the 
best  it  can  under  the  circumstances  and 
on  a  day-to-day  basis,  because  It  cannot 
be  assured  of  being  in  business  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  if  my  understanding  is 
correct.  "They  are  giving  as  good  service 
as  they  can  with  small  DeHaviland 
planes,  which  I  understand  are  of  Brit- 
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ish  manufacture — a  British  plane  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  further,  the  air- 
plane manufacturers  In  this  country  sim- 
ply are  not  interested  in  producing  the 
kind  of  planes  which  would  best  serve 
our  economy  and  which  we  are  desper- 
ately in  need  of. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  we  might  have 
a  use  for  a  few  500-passenger  planes  but 
certainly  not  In  Keene,  Lebanon,  Mont- 
peller,  Burlington,  or  even  Bangor, 
Maine.  So  I  think  that  this  matter  of 
an  adequate  air  service  is  one  which  we 
should  be  concerned  with.  I  understand 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  CAB  himself 
is  concerned  with  It,  but  as  long  as  we 
have  got  to  put  everything  in  the  hands 
of  Boeing,  Lockheed,  and  other  manu- 
facturers who  think  in  terms  of  500- 
passenger  planes,  and  In  the  hands  of 
airlines  who  think  In  terms  of  getting  a 
monopoly,  I  do  not  think  the  economy 
of  this  country  will  improve  a  great  deal. 
I  would  like  to  get  the  pending  business 
out  of  the  way  so  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing else.  Possibly  we  might  even  find 
a  way  to  improve  the  transportation 
systems  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is.  as  always,  a  great  deal  of  merit  to 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermcait  says.  I  was  wondering  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  vote  on  the 
tabling  motion  at  3  o'clock  or  4  o'clock 
this  aftemooti.  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided,  let  us  say,  from  now 
until  4  o'clock,  which  would  be  3  hours, 
or  until  5  o'clock,  which  would  be  4  hours. 
If  I  make  the  motion  to  table.  I  would 
be  willing  to  ask  for  only  5  minutes  for 
the  Senate  amendment  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  and  ^ve  the  rest  of  the 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Smnns). 

There  is  other  business  to  take  care  of. 
We  have  the  very  Important  military  pro- 
curement bill  which  has  piled  up  behind 
the  conferoice  report.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  take  more  than  3  hours  for  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  the  Information  which  he  has 
acquired  since  September  1.  With  such 
good  attendance  of  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  now,  perhaps  this  would  be  the 
best  time  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head, 
to  determine  what  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  Is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  my  point  this 
morning  was  about  the  Information.  It 
Is  a  foUowup  effort  to  get  more  definite 
Information  and  sozae  projections  as  to 
how  this  thing  will  look  6  months  from 
now  without  a  draft  bill.  That  Is  some- 
thing we  cannot  toss  up  in  the  air.  I 
would  spend  the  weekend,  along  with 
other  members  of  the  committee,  con- 
tacting knowledgeable  people  and  getting 
statements  from  them  in  writing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate.  Tliat  is  my  point 
Mr.  MANSPHliD.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  allow  me 
to  Inquire,  on  my  own  time:  What  has 
the  Defense  Department  been  doing 
since  the  ist  of  July  when  the  present 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
expired?  What  has  the  Selective  Service 
Administration  been  doing  since  the  Ist 
of  July  when  the  extension  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  expired? 
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How  come  they  need  a  weekend  to 
bring  the  information  up  to  date  which 
they  should  have  been  accumulating 
over  the  past  few  months? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  have  not  made  myself  clear. 
They  have  had  an  intensified  recruiting 
program  during  that  period,  although 
they  expected  the  bill  to  pass,  which  It 
did  not.  Now  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get 
to.  Is:   what  has  been  the  trend  with 
reference   to   numbers,   and   what   has 
been  the  trend  with  reference  to  quality, 
without  the  inducement  of  a  draft  law 
being  on  the  books  and,  if  that  situation 
continues,  what  will  be  the  likely  situa- 
tion 6  months  from  now,  after  the  draft 
law  has  been  off  the  books?  TTiose  are 
crucial  and  critical  questions.  It  takes 
some  time  to  get  the  pertinent  facts  in 
presentable  form,  which  Is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  here,  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day, whichever  would  be  decided  on  We 
Just  have  to  have  time,  that  is  all.  We 
have  to  have  a  little  time.  I  have  already 
given  some  of  this  information  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  bave  got  It. 
But,  may  I  point  out,  the  Issue  is  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Indochina,  not 
so  much  the  extension  of  the  draft  per 
se,   but  the  release  of  all  POWs  and 
wherever  identifiable,  those  missing  in 
action  on  the  one  hand  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  on  the  other,  which 
after  all,  is  the  administration's  objec- 
tive, so  I  understand.  The  third  factor, 
I  think,  has  gone  out  the  window.  That 
additional  factor  was  to  give  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Vietnam,  and  I  quote,  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  survive,  unquote.  That 
is  down  the  drain  now.  They  have  got  a 
a     one-man     democracy     there     now 
riaughter]   in  Mr.  Thieu.  It  would  be 
sreat  if  we  (derated  on  that  basis  here 
[Laughter.] 

The  administration  has  tied  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  of  war  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  The  Senate  amendment 
says  the  same  thing.  We  want  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  administration  but 
unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  times' 
when  someone  offers  a  suggestion  he  e  in 
good  faith  and  we  are  looked  upon  as 
adversaries  when  we  are  trying  to  co- 
operate and  to  be  helpful.  Here  is  an 
amendment  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  61  to  38,  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  support  by  this  body  in  backing  of  a 
cooperative  and  helpful  amendment 

The  big  question  is  not  the  draft  The 
big  quesUon  is  the  Senate  amendment 
seeking  to  bring  about  the  release  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  a  termination  of 
the  war,  both  at  the  same  time.  That  Is 
what  we  have  heard  time  and  time  again 
In  this  country.  We  either  mean  It  or  we 
do  not  mean  It.  To  use  an  outworn  phrase 
"It  is  time  to  fish  or  cut  bait " 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object,  the  Senator 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    I    made    no    re- 
quest 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  the  Senator 
had. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  No. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  speaks  weU  on  this  pohit,  which 


is  a  part  of  the  biU,  but  also  In  the  bill 
Is  the  fundamental  question  of  the  draft. 
It  is  a  draft  bill.  That  is  the  primary  part 
of  It.  The  Senate  has  voted  on  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  I  have  said  manj 
times  that  I  respect  that.  There  are  ottw 
ways,  too.  to  secure  vote  on  that,  which 
wUl  doubtless  happen.  But  now,  in  get- 
ting to  the  facts  that  pertain  to  a  major 
part  of  this  draft  bill,  I  am  saying  that 
we  need  this  addiUonal  time.  That  is  my 
request.  That  is  the  basis  for  it.  Thatis 
the  only  thing.  Then  we  can  vote  on  all 
of  them  together.  As  to  the  development 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott),  I  want  a  chance  to  look 
into  that  a  little  here.  These  are  im- 
portant questions.  So  I  am  asking,  the 
Senator  has  not  requested  this  vote  at  3 
o'clock? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Five  Five 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  Just  not  able  to 
get  the  facts  here.  We  are  not  able  to  do 
so.  I  think,  also,  that  the  membership 
is  entitled  to  some  kind  of  additional  no- 
Uce.  This  is  too  short  a  time.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  pursue 
his  efforts  with  reference  to  a  vote  on 
Monday,  and  I  will  have  notWng  more  to 
say  about  the  time  of  the  voting 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
considt  r  voUng  at  5  o'clock  with  a  4-hour 
limitation,  with  3  hours  and  45  minutes 
given  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  time  for  de- 
bate now.  That  Is  not  the  bind  that  I  am 
in.  The  bind  is  that  we  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  develop  the  facts  that  I  be- 
lieve will  be  fully  revealing. 

That  is  not  the  request  I  make.  I  am 
askmg  for  next  Monday.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  wiu  not  pursue  his  request  for 
today. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  already 
prefaced  my  remarks  as  to  what  I  would 
do  with  respect  to  the  position  taken  by 
the  able  majority  leader.  Now  that  has 
clianged.  Would  the  able  majority  leader 
consider  voting  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock, 
Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  personaUy  would 
be  delighted  to  vote  today  or  tomorrow, 
but  there  are 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  say  that  I  would  have  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  we  know 
that  It  really  does  not  take  unanimous 
consent.  That  Is  understood.  A  motion 
to  table  can  be  made  by  any  Senator  at 
any  time.  Tlie  Idea  Is  to  try  to  be  as  rea- 
sonable as  possible.  It  places  the  Soiator 
from  Montana  In  a  most  difficult  posi- 
tion. Frankly.  I  do  not  care  how  much 
lobbying  any  organization  or  any  ad- 
ministration does.  I  do  not  care  how  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  votes,  because  that 
Is  his  responsibility.  However,  I  do  care 
how  I  vote.  And  all  I  want  Is  a  chance  to 
test  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sai- 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BCANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
want  Is  a  chance  to  test  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senate  so  that  we  can  then  deter- 
mine where  we  go  and  how.  TtoHa  hill  Is 
not  going  to  be  disposed  of  quickly  under 
any  circumstances,  whether  it  Is  tabled 
or  not.  However,  the  possibility  of  an 
up  and  down  vote  Is  pretty  remote  at  the 
present  time. 

I  was  wondering — if  I  could  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill — if  the  manager  of  the  bill 
could  get  most  of  his  explanation  out  of 
the  way  this  afternoon  and  some  of  it  on 
tomorrow.  And  if  no  one  makes  a  motion 
to  table  this  afternoon,  tomorrow  we 
could  go  back  to  the  Military  Procure- 
ment bill  and  dispose  of  some  of  the 
amendments  attached  thereto  and  do  the 
same  on  Saturday  as  well. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
very  readily  agree  to  that.  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  that.  I  think  I  should  agree  to 
It.  That  would  give  us  a  chance  to  get 
Into  these  matters  further  with  respect 
to  the  draft  bill.  I  would  be  ready. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  would  have  to  ob- 
ject to  a  motion  and  a  vote  today,  to- 
morrow, or  the  next  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  what? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  agreement  to  a 
motion  to  table  to  be  presented  at  a 
given  time.  The  Senator  is  fully  aware 
of  the  situation  I  am  in. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suppose  that  would  give  the  administra- 
tion time  enough  to  mend  its  fences  if 
we  go  to  the  procurement  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  Senator  said  he  has  been 
under  pressure  and  that  Mr.  Laird  had 
been  to  see  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  have  been 
referring  to  communications  I  have  been 
receiving. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  Secretary  had  visited  with  us.  I  have 
not  seen  Mr.  Laird  since  we  returned 
here. 

I  asked  that  these  Secretaries  and 
Chiefs  of  Staff  come  over  smd  talk  to  me 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  about 
these  facts.  That  is  what  happened.  And 
that  is  where  I  go  to  find  the  facts  and 
the  information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  no  fault  with  that.  It  was  recorded 
in  the  public  press. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing of  the  point  the  Senator  made,  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
had  been  to  see  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  President,  after  this  moment  of 
sUence.   I  think  I  wUl  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  GAlklBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  Presldrait.  I  have 
listened  with  s<»ne  concern  to  the  collo- 
quy which  has  been  going  ao.  here  for 
approximately  2  hours  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  some  resolution  of  the  various 
parliamentary  and  other  questions  that 
face  the  Senate.  Actually,  as  I  have 
heard  it  said  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  discxissed.  what  is 
needed  is  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the  two 
Issues — CHie  being  the  extension  of  the 
draft  bill,  and  the  other  being  the  so- 
called  Mansfield  amendment. 

During  the  morning  hour  this  morning 
I  introduced  a  Senate  Joint  resolution 
containing  in  Identical  terms  the  origi- 
nal Mansfield  resolution  as  It  was  added 
by  amendment  to  the  bill  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft.  At  that  time  I  asked 
that  that  Joint  resolution  be  read  once 
and  that  It  not  be  read  a  second  time  so 
that  it  would  lay  over  until  tomorrow. 

My  thought  in  doing  that  was  to  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  consider  during  to- 
day whether  we  wanted  to  get  a  quick 
vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  sepa- 
rately and  apart  from  Its  locked-In  posi- 
tion with  the  extension  of  the  draft 
measiu*.  Personally,  I  supported  the 
extension  of  the  draft.  I  also  supported 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  And  I  bxo. 
very  dissatisfied  with  its  terms  as  they 
are  contained  in  the  conference  report. 
I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  a  watered 
down  Mansfield  amendment.  I  have 
therefore  introduced  the  Senate  Joint 
resolution  and  would  like  to  consider  to- 
morrow the  possibilities  of  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  to  place  the  measure 
on  the  calendar  without  its  being  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  getting  a  fairly 
early  vote  on  that  Joint  resolution,  alter- 
natively objecting  to  further  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  so  that  it  would  auto- 
matically be  placed  on  the  calendar  for 
an  early  vote,  or  the  possibility  which  I 
have  mentioned  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  let- 
ting the  measure  be  referred  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  will  be  reported  back 
to  the  floor  at  a  fairly  early  date,  pre- 
sumably during  the  period  of  time  when 
a  filibuster  will  be  in  progress  on  the 
extension  of  the  draft  measure  Itself. 

In  any  of  these  three  events,  we  might 
have  the  oppoMiunity  for  an  early  con- 
sideration of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
and  the  principle  thereof  of  terminating 
our  combat  role  in  Vietnam,  which  I 
think  is  a  big  hangup  in  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Everyone  knows  where  everyone  stands. 
The  question  Is  how  do  we  get  to  a  deci- 
sion and  how  do  we  get  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  these  two  Issues. 

From  my  point  of  view,  it  is  intolera- 
ble to  have  to  vote  for  something  that  I 
want  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  to  vote 
for  something  that  I  do  not  want.  This  Is 
true  either  way  I  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  could 
easily  agree  to  separate  the  two  Issues, 
voting  on  both  of  them  immediately  and 


send  both  questions  back  to  the  House 
and  let  them  dispose  of  the  matter  as 
they  will.  I  can  hardly  conceive  the  House 
refusing  to  pass  a  draft  bill  without  the 
Mansfield  amendment  In  it  or  refusing 
to  adopt  the  Mansfield  amendment  If  It 
were  taken  up  by  Itself.  But  that  is  their 
business  and  not  ours. 

So  I  suggest  that  Senators  give  con- 
sideration to  what  disposition  might  be 
made  of  the  resolution  I  have  offered 
between  now  and  tomorrow  morning  so 
that  I  might  have  the  guidance  of  what 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  will  be  vrtth  re- 
spect to  whether  they  do  want  an  early 
vote  on  the  Mansfield  amendment  or 
prefer  to  keep  wallowing  along  with  vari- 
ous technicalities  and  maneuvers  In  an 
effort  to  keep  everybody  In  a  box  on  one 
question  or  another. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  would,  I  sug- 
gest they  give  careful  and  thoughtful 
consideration  to  this  matter  in  the  hope 
tliat  the  people  of  this  country  may  know 
where  this  body  stands  on  each  of  those 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  express  the  hope  that  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  motion  to  table 
the  pending  conference  report  today  that 
that  motion  be  made  so  that  a  vote  ^n 
be  had  not  later  than  4  o'clock  this  aifter- 
noon.  I  am  not  pressing  for  such  a  mo- 
tion or  asking  that  it  be  delayed,  but 
there  is  an  effort  here  to  try  to  accom- 
modate different  Senators  and  my 
thought  is  that  if  there  is  going 
to  be  a  motion  to  table  today  everyone 
knows  how  he  will  vote  at  4  o'clock  as 
well  as  at  5  o'clock.  I  express  the  hope 
the  motion  will  be  made  so  that  a  vote 
can  be  had  not  later  than  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  comments  which  have  been  made  by 
various  of  my  colleagues.  Particularly,  I 
concur  with  the  recent  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

In  an  attempt  to  try  to  narrow  the 
range  of  what  we  are  talking  about,  it 
will  be  my  Intention,  if  by  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow there  has  been  no  resolution  of 
this  matter,  to  offer  a  motion  to  table  at 
that  time;  but  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  dispose  of  the  matter  today. 
To  that  extent  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  Issue  has  been  well  discussed  and 
well  explored.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  able  to  wrap  It  up  with 
some  additional  discussion  and  get  on 
with  the  vote. 

Personally,  I  disagree  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
also  with  those  who  would  prolong  the 
debate  sind  not  resolve  the  issue  of  the 
draft.  Similarly  I  disagree  with  those 
who  are  trying  to  bring  about  a  volun- 
teer army.  But  let  us  vote  on  these  mat- 
ters this  afternoon. 

If  by  11  o'clock  tomorrow  the  matter 
has  not  been  resolved  It  will  be  my  In- 
tention to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  agree  with  me  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  fiuther  debate  on  a 
motion  to  table? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  concxir  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McClelland.  I  think  everybody 
knows  by  now  how  he  would  vote  at  4 
o'clock  or  5  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  concur  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McClelland,  if  there  Is  to  be 
such  a  motion  let  us  get  It  over  with.  Let 
the  Senate  exercise  Its  will  on  that  par- 
ticular Issue.  If  the  motion  carries,  that 
would  end  it.  If  it  does  not  carry  Sena- 
tors would  have  the  same  opportunity 
they  have  now  to  continue  the  matter. 

With  respect  to  trying  to  accommo- 
date this  Senator  or  that  Senator,  or 
someone  who  cannot  be  here  tomorrow, 
I  cannot  be  here  tomorrow.  If  anything 
can  be  gained  constructively  by  delaying 
a  motion  to  table  I  would  be  perfectly 
agreeable  and  if  I  cannot  make  arrange- 
ments to  be  here  I  would  have  to  suffer 
that  Inconvenience. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  tliat  every 
Senator  knows  by  now  if  he  wants  to 
table  this  matter  or  keep  it  open.  I  hope 
the  leadership,  those  lntere^;ed  in  this 
matter,  Etnd  those  advocating  one  posi- 
tion or  another  with  respect  to  a  motion 
to  table  let  us  get  to  the  motion  and 
get  It  oyer  with. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  concur  with  my  col- 
league. I  wish  to  make  one  additional 
point. 

Personally,  I  will  fight  to  defeat  a  mo- 
tion to  table,  smd  if  we  prevail,  fine;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  motion  to  table 
comes  to  pass,  let  us  get  this  matter  back 
to  conference  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  get  it  back  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
because  I  believe  this  delay  is  costing  the 
Nation  very  dearly  in  security.  Either 
way  I  think  the  cause  of  the  Nation  is 
best  served  by  having  the  matter  voted 
upon  immediately. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Senator  not  expect  rapid  accommoda- 
tion by  the  House  conferees,  if  the  matter 
should  go  back  to  conference.  I  think  a 
couple  of  days  would  not  hurt  us  much, 
having  going  through  a  lengthy  confer- 
ence with  the  House  and  chipping  away 
at  adamant  positions  of  the  House.  It 
will  be  no  bed  of  roses  if  the  matter  goes 
back  to  conference,  and  the  greater  prob- 
ability Isthat  there  will  be  no  draft  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  and  I  are 
not  in  disagreement  in  support  of  work 
done  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  his 
colleagues.  But  for  the  very  reasons  he 
stated  I  know  the  Senator  will  have  a 
rough  row  to  hoe  and  will  need  as  much 
time  £is  possible  to  resolve  our  differ- 
ences with  the  house. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PUVILBGX  OP  THZ  VXOOK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  rule  XXXm  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  provides  that 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  be  accorded  to 
clerks  to  Senators  if  such  clerks  desire 
sulmlssion  when  in  the  actual  discharge 
of  their  official  duties.  There  is  a  gallery 
set  aside  here  especially  for  clerks  to 
Senators,  and  it  is  the  Northeast  Gal- 
lery. 

Yet,  there  are  clerks  to  Senators  on 
the  floor  at  the  present  time  who  ob- 
viously are  not  here  carrying  out  such 
official  duties  as  could  not  be  performed 
Just  as  well  in  the  gallery  which  is  set 
aside  for  staff  people. 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  require  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  enforce  the  rule  that 
clerks  to  Senators  be  admitted  to  the 
floor  only  when  in  the  actual  discharge 
of  official  duties  to  their  Senators.  When 
their  Senators  are  not  here,  obviously 
such  clerks  are  not  here  on  the  floor  in 
the  actual  discharge  of  such  official  du- 
ties as  cannot  be  just  as  well  discharged 
by  observing  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  special  gallery. 

I  have  noticed  clerks  sitting  for  a  long 
period  in  the  Chamber  today  whose  Sen- 
ators are  absent  from  the  city.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  require  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
enforce  the  rule.  This  does  not  mean  that 
a  clerk  to  any  Senator  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  floor  for  a  brief  period  in 
order  to  bring  a  message  to  someone  in 
the  Chamber,  or,  if  liis  own  Senator  is 
on  the  floor,  to  discuss  whatever  matters 
with  his  Senator  as  may  require  that 
staff  member's  presence  on  the  floor. 
This,  of  course,  qualifies  him  for  ad- 
mission. But  obviously  there  are  clerks 
now  in  the  Chamber  who  are  just  here  as 
observers  today,  and  they  can  do  this 
just  as  well  from  the  Northeast  Grallery. 
I  ask  that  the  Standing  Rule  be  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield   for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  be 
flexible  enough  in  his  insistence  so  that 
he  would  allow  some  license  to  those  of  us 
who  are  members  of  committee  and  who 
sometimes  require  staff  members  on  the 
floor?  We  do  not  know  exactly  when  we 
will  be  called  away,  and  we  have  to  leave 
the  floor  for  some  time  if  we  have  com. 
mittee  responsibilities.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  us  some  flexibility  on  that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  my  allowing  any- 
thing, I  say  most  respectfully  to  the  able 
Senator.  It  is  a  matter  of  rule  XXXIII 
being  enforced.  If  a  Senator  is  on  the 
floor  and  wants  to  have  a  clerk  on  the 
floor,  he  is  entitled  to  have  that  clerk  on 
the  floor;  but  it  is  not  apparently  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  clerks  of  Senators 
be  seated  for  long  periods  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  when  their  Senators  are 
absent  from  the  floor.  Senate  staff  people 
have  a  gallery  which  Is  set  aside  entirely 


for  them  and  for  them  only.  No  one  elae- 
is  allowed  to  be  seated  in  that  special  gal. 
lery.  Senate  clerks  are  given  permisBion 
to  take  notes  in  that  gallery.  If  Senaton 
will  use  microphones,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do,  the  clerks  in  the  gallerin 
will  hear  them  just  as  well  or  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  standiog 
rule  be  enforced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  en- 
force the  rule. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  make  a 
tabling  motion,  with  a  vote  on  it  to  be 
held  at  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  withhold  his  motion. 
There  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  matter, 
as  he  understands.  He  already  knows  the 
situation  that  I  am  in  and  that  the  com- 
mittee is  in.  There  is  a  lot  of  discussion 
going  on  now^  that  might  have  some 
meaning  and  might  not.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  has  already  heard  my  plea  here 
for  just  a  little  more  time  to  develop 
some  very  relevant  facts. 

I  thought  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  if 
there  was  going  to  be  a  tabling  motion 
made,  there  would  be  some  notice  given 
and  some  reasonable  time  for  discussion 
of  the  facts 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  unanimous-consent  request  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  unanimous-consent  request  pending. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
an  objection  to  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
It  is.  The  minority  leadership  is  not  here. 
Would  the  Senator  inform  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  California  repeat  his 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  make  a  motion  to 
table,  the  vote  to  be  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  WEICKER  and  other  Senators 
objected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
speak  until  2  o'clock  and  then  I  will  make 
a  motion  to  table  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  fully  understand 
the  position  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  his  desire  to  get  further  facts 
before  the  Senate.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  all  the  time  tiiat  has  elapsed— 
something  like  80  days  now  since  we  had 
the  draft  suspended  at  midnight  on  Jime 
30 — there  has  been  adequate  time  for  aU 
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information,  all  analyses,  and  all  facts  to 
be  presented  to  Senators,  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  Pentagon  and  by  others  and 
presented  to  the  Senate,  and  considered 
also  by  our  constituencies  who  have  been 
In  touch  with  us  on  this  very  vital  Issue. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  serve  anj 
great  purpose  to  delay  further  coming  to 
grips  with  this  matter.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  need  to  give  further  time  for 
those  who  are  fearftil  of  having  a  vote 
today  to  have  more  time  to  reach  peo- 
ple in  the  Senate  with  a  rehashing  of  old 
argxmients. 

It  has  been  made  quite  evident  that 
without  the  draft,  enlistments  have  gone 
up.  To  the  surprise  of  the  Pentagon, 
there  has  been  a  quite  dramatic  increase 
in  enlistments  without  the  draft.  The 
Pentagon  seeks  to  look  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  enlisted  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pressure  of  the  draft,  and 
seeks  to  explain  their  enlistment  by  say- 
ing that  they  were  afraid  they  would  be 
drafted,  that  the  pressxire  of  the  draft — 
though  there  Is  no  pressure  of  the  draft 
at  this  time — was  the  reason  for  their 
deciding  to  enlist. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  young 
Americans  are  that  unaware  of  what 
has  been  happening.  They  are  able  to 
read  newspapers,  to  watch  television,  and 
to  listen  to  the  radio.  By  these  methods 
and  by  word  of  mouth.  I  sun  sure  that 
they  are  quite  well  aware  that  the  draft 
is  in  suspension  at  the  present  thne. 

The  flgxires  on  the  increase  in  enlist- 
ments that  have  occurred  without  the 
pressure  of  the  draft  are  quite  surpris- 
ing, not  only  to  the  Pentagon  but  to  oth- 
ers. Those  figures,  which  I  should  like  to 
represent  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate,  indicate  a  great  increase  In  the 
number  of  enlistments  this  year  over  last 
year,  month  by  month.  Monthly  acquisi- 
tions are  even  higher  than  last  year,  al- 
though the  Army  is  dropping  the  force 
level.  Even  without  the  draft,  July  and 
August  have  total  acquisitions  far  higher 
than  in  the  same  months  last  year.  The 
training  estabUshment  plainly  cannot 
be  lying  fallow,  since  total  acquisitions 
are  up  to  those  in  comparable  months  In 
a  prior  time. 

The  reasons  for  opposing  the  draft  by 
those  who  do  are  many.  I  oppose  the 
the  draft,  although  I  supported  the  draft 
in  prior  times— for  example,  during 
World  War  n,  when  I  myself  enlisted, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict, when  we  faced  an  international  sit- 
uation that  was  totaUy  different  from  the 
one  that  we  face  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  flghthig 
the  longest,  the  most  unpopular,  and  the 
most  destructive  war  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  It  is  a  war  that  has  deeply 
divided  the  people.  I  believe  that  Ameri- 
can youth,  Uke  others,  are  patriotic,  that 
they  wUl  serve  their  country  when  their 
countrj-  needs  them,  and  that  we  can 
rely  upon  them  to  serve,  when  we  have  a 
manpower  need,  primarily  by  voluntary 
methods. 

However,  if  there  is  a  crisis  where  we 
need  massive  manpower,  as  we  did  in 
World  War  H.  then  quite  plainly  a  draft 
IS  in  order.  But  at  a  time  when  we  are 
not  facing  that  sort  of  a  crisis,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  most  un- 
popular war   in   our  history,   when  we 


have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  In 
Vietnam  who  should  not  be  in  Vietnam, 
in  accordance  with  the  overwhelming 
viewpoint  of  the  American  public,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  many  more  men  in 
NATO  than  we  should  have  there,  at  a 
time  when  we  have  many  more  men  in 
other  provocative  outposts  than  we  need 
have  there,  at  a  time  when  many  men  in 
uniform  are  performing  fimctions  smd 
services  that  might  more  wisely  and  bet- 
ter be  performed  by  civil  servants  and 
people  not  in  military  uniform,  why  do 
we  need  such  massive  msmpower? 

I  say  we  do  not.  I  am  utterly  convinced 
that  we  can  meet  our  real,  true  man- 
power needs  by  volunteer  methods  at 
the  present  time,  and  certsdnly  it  is  more 
consistent  with  democracy  to  use  per- 
suasion and  voluntarism  rather  than 
force.  The  compulsion  of  force  should 
only  be  used,  in  our  democracy,  when 
absolutely  necessary,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  force  is  needed  at  the  pr^ent 
time.  y 

That,  basically,  is  my  reason  for  op- 
posing the  draft  Itself.  I  oppose  this  par- 
ticulfir  measure  for  other  reasons  that 
are  shared  by  a  great  many  Members  of 
this  body. 

I  supported  the  Mansfield  amendment 
in  its  original,  strong  version.  I  oppose 
the  watered-down  version  that  is  before 
us  in  the  present  measure.  The  Mans- 
field amendment  in  its  original  form  was 
the  first  forceful  step  that  either  body  in 
this  Congress  managed  to  take  adverse 
to  our  continued  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  see  no  reason  for  a  Senate 
that  actually  had  61  votes  cast  for  that 
amendment  in  its  final  form  to  accept 
the  quite  meaningless  measure  that 
emerged  from  the  conference  committee 
and  is  now  before  this  body.  That  to  me, 
and  I  know  to  many  other  Senators,  is 
a  compelling  reason  for  opposing  the 
conference  report. 

I  also  feel  very  strongly  about  the  pay 
raise.  We  need  to  pay  people  in  the 
Armed  Forces  more.  We  need,  most  of 
all,  to  pay  them  more  in  the  lower 
echelons.  There  again,  unfortunately, 
the  conference  repwrt  came  back,  shock- 
ingly, with  a  figure  on  pay  lower  than 
that  adopted  by  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  and  an  in- 
crease in  pay  that  is  inadequate  to  the 
needs  and  unfair  to  those  who  serve  our 
country  in  the  Armed  Forces,  which 
should  not  be  accepted  by  this  body. 

I  therefore  have  worked  closely  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Al- 
LOTT) ,  the  distingirished  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee,  in  sup- 
port of  his  original  amendment,  in  tiis 
efforts  to  find  one  way  or  another  to  get 
a  reasonable  and  fair  pay  raise  back  into 
this  bill.  He  has  offered  what  I  think  Is  a 
very  sound  and  wise  compromise,  which 
actually  would  mean  less  expenditure  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  than  either  the 
old  House  version,  the  old  Senate  ver- 
sion, or  the  current  conference  report, 
and  for  that  reason  I  support  that  effort 
by  Senator  Allott. 

I  am  also  very  deeply  disturbed  about 
another  aspect  of  the  bill.  That  Is  the 
conscientious  objector  provision,  where 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)    and   I,   and   others,    were 


deeply  concerned  about  the  fact  that  a 
court  decision  led  to  a  situation  where 
young  men  who  did  not  understand  that 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  apply  for 
conscientious  objector  status  before  they 
received  their  induction  notices  could  no 
longer  seek  conscientious  objector  status 
until  after  they  were  Inducted  into  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Certain  Americans  find  induction  into 
the  Armed  Forces  at  the  present  time 
contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  members  of  the 
Amish  sect  tn  Pennsylvania  and  else- 
where. This  has  led  to  a  situation  in 
which,  unhappily,  many  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans are  confronted  with  the  choice  of 
either  defying  the  law  of  the  land  they 
love  or  defying  their  consciences  and 
their  religious  beliefs.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  subject  young  Americans 
to  that  totally  unhappy  and  unacceptable 
choice.  That  is  another  reason  why  this 
bill  should  go  back  to  conference,  in  an 
effort  to  straighten  out  that  unfortunate 
aspect  of  the  current  version  of  the 
pending  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  TuNNrsr),  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  a  question  and  not 
for  any  other  reason. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Califorrda  is  entitled  to  yield 
for  a  question,  and  that  is  in  order. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  California  if  it  is  not  his 
feeling  that  if  we  pass  this  draft  bill 
without  the  Mansfield  amendment  in  it, 
in  a  very  real  sense  we  have  lost  our 
greatest  opportunity  in  this  session  of 
Congress  to  be  able  to  force  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  withdraw  all  American 
troops  from  Vietnam? 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that,  as  we  have 
been  moving  for  the  past  several  years 
in  Vietnam,  there  has  been  substantial 
disenchantment  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans,  including  many  Senators  and 
Representatives,  who  have  felt  that  they 
did  not  have  any  real  power  to  effect  a 
change  of  that  national  policy.  It  seems 
quite  clear  to  me  that  the  draft  bill 
represents  the  most  Important*,  instru- 
mentality we  have,  those  of  us  who  feel 
that  this  disastrous  war  has  to  come  to 
BXi  end,  that  it  represents  the  only  way 
we  can  effect  a  change  in  that  national 
pwlicy. 

I  ask  my  senior  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia if  he  agrees  that  by  tying  the 
Mansfield  amendment  to  this  draft  bill, 
we.  as  Congress,  can  implement  a  policy 
objective  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  that 
should  have  been  implemented  long  ago? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  asking  a 
question  that  is  the  most  relevant  ques- 
tion, in  the  minds  of  many  Americans,  to 
the  present  situation  in  the  Senate  in 
relation  to  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  he  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect— that  by  opposing  adoption  of  the 
pending  conference  report  until  we  get 
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a  meuure  back  that  has  the  Mansfield 
amendment  In  Its  original  f onn  available 
to  Us  for  a  vote  upon  it,  we  are  In  the 
strongest  possible  position  we  can  be  in 
relation  to  using  the  strength  that  we 
are  given  as  UJS.  Senators  to  fight 
against  the  Vietnam  war.  That  is  fimda- 
mental  among  the  reasons  for  my  taking 
the  position  I  have  taken  in  relation  to 
this  measure. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRANSPTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TtJNNEY.  I  think  my  distinguished 
colleague  knows  that  he  and  I  have  had 
a  different  position  with  regard  to  the 
draft  itself.  I  have  felt  that  we  should 
have  a  civilian  army.  It  has  been  my 
opinion  that  a  volimteer  Army,  in  the 
long  run,  could  be  quite  dangerous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  very  strong  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  that  issue,  very 
strong  argiunents  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
volunteer  Army  would  make  it  easier  to 
become  Involved  in  wars  or  make  it  more 
dlfScult  to  become  involved. 

I  ask  my  senior  colleague  if  he  agrees 
that  this  is  not  an  issue  as  to  whether 
or  not  one  favors  a  volimteer  Army  or 
does  not  favor  a  volunteer  Army,  but  the 
issue  we  are  talking  about  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  bring  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  a  close,  and  that  the  way  it 
will  be  brought  to  a  close  is  by  having 
the  Mansfield  amendment  a  part  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

My  very  effective  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia and  I  agree  on  virtually  all  issues 
that  come  tb  this  body,  and  we  work  very 
closely  on  behalf  of  State,  National,  and 
world  Issues.  One  issue  on  which  we  differ 
is  that  of  the  volunteer  Army.  He  is 
against  it:  I  am  for  it.  But  we  are  to- 
gether In  oiu-  position  on  this  conference 
report,  in  opposition  to  it.  because  we 
also  have  strong  feelings  that  we  share 
about  the  'N^etnam  war. 

We  agree  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  speed  our  exit  from  the  Vietnam  war 
Is  to  oppose  the  pending  conference  re- 
port and  to  demand  a  conference  report 
that  we  can  support,  or  that  certain 
Soiators  can  support,  that  Includes  a 
strong  version  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, hopefully,  with  a  shortened  time 
sequence,  tcUdng  account  of  all  the  time 
that  has  passed — 2V2  months — since  the 
original  Mansfield  amendment  was 
adopted.  The  original  amendment  called 
for  9  months  In  which  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam. I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  vote 
upon  an  amendment  that  calls  for  6^ 
months  in  which  to  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
since  2V^  months  have  elt^jsed  since 
then,  inasmuch  as  the  Nation  and  the 
world  and  our  so-called  allies  in  South 
Vietnam  have  been  aware  of  this  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  and  recognize  that  the 
end  of  the  war  is  desired  by  a  majority 
in  this  body. 

Since  I  announced  that  I  would  make 
a  tabling  motion  at  2  o'clock.  I  have  re- 
ceived various  communications  from  va- 
rious Members  of  the  Senate:  and  if  the 
majority  leader  desires  that  I  yield  to 
him  at  this  point.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 


delighted  to  respond  to  the  suggestion 
made,  and  I  am  also  happy  to  note  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  on  the  floor 
at  this  moment. 

It  has  come  to  my  attentiim  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
had  indicated  that  he  was  going  to  make 
a  tabling  moti(»i  at  2  o'clock.  The  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  he  came  to  see  me 
about  it.  I  advised  him  against  it.  but  I 
said.  "As  a  Senator,  you  have  the  right 
to  do  whatever  you  wish."  He  said  he 
would  think  it  over. 

Since  coming  into  the  Chamber,  I  have 
been  informed  that  another  Senator,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  WncKM),  stated  publicly  that  he 
thought  that  was  too  soon,  but  that  he 
was  prepared  to  offer  a  tabling  motion  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

I  think  I  should  serve  notice,  in  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  tie  my  hands, 
that  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  table  at  11 
o'clock,  or  sometime  shortly  thereafter, 
tomorrow.  All  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  that  is  vi^at  wiU  happen.  I 
hope  they  wlU  imderstand  the  situation 
which  developed  and  accept  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  which  can  be  read  in 
the  Rbcord. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  Sen- 
ator, as  every  other  human  being,  has  a 
right  to  change  his  mind.  In  view  of  the 
statement  of  the  majority  leader,  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  and  I  will  not  make 
a  tabling  motion  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  order  of  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  review 
somewhat  the  similar  statement  I  made 
on  the  situation  yesterday,  when  so  many 
of  the  Members  were  engaged  in  other 
matters  and  did  not  have  a  chance  to  be 
in  the  Chamber. 

I  know  that  the  time  comes  in  every 
debate  when  the  membership  feels  it  has 
heard  enough  discussion,  feels  it  knows 
the  facts,  has  had  a  chance  to  weigh  the 
issues  and  facts,  and  is  able  to  make  up 
its  own  mind.  Frequently,  that  is  entirely 
true,  but  due  to  the  circumstances  I  out- 
lined this  morning,  we  have  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  find  out  where  we 
are  if  we  undertake  to  go  into  an  all- 
volimteer  service  without  any  transition 
period  or  any  preparation. 

There  Is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  which  system  is  the  best.  Each  has 
Its  virtues.  There  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  how  we  could  go  from 
one  to  the  other:  but,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  the  overwhelming  logic  and 
the  facts  ar«  that  If  we  are  going  into 


a  volunteer  army,  we  must  have  a  tran- 
sition period  for  the  all  volunteer  «ya- 
tem.  We  must  have  a  transition  period. 
That  Is  exactly  what  this  bill  has  under- 
taken.  It  carries  the  volimteer  service 
concept,  with  a  2-year  selective  service  or 
draft  period,  in  order  to  make  the  tran- 
sition. 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  tragic  if  m 
fall  to  provide  this  2-year  transition  pe- 
riod through  the  processes  of  a  Selective 
Service  Act  extension. 

I  was  never  more  serious  than  I  am 
now  in  saying  that  this  matter  is  being 
kicked  around,  what  with  having  ex- 
traneous matters  brought  into  the  bill, 
like  the  Mansfield  amendment  about  the 
war.  It  has  had  such  difficult  sailing  al- 
ready in  this  body  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  had  a  tough  go  in 
conference,  so  that  frankly  I  believe,  if 
we  go  to  defeating  the  conference  report 
on  a  motion  to  table,  instead  of  getting 
out  of  the  woods  we  will  be  getting  in 
deeper.  The  confusion  will  be  greater 
and  more  uncertain,  and  the  time  will  be 
more  remote  when  we  will  be  able  to  pass 
a  Selective  Service  Act. 

I  am  certain  in  my  mind,  as  I  say,  that 
we  can  go  along  without  the  draft  for  8, 
8,  or  12  months,  but  we  will  have  to  go 
back  into  it.  There  Is  no  other  way  to 
keep  the  services  going  without  a  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  extension. 

That  is  why  I  urge  again  and  again, 
with  all  the  earnestness  that  I  possess, 
that  we  lay  aside  other  matters  for  the 
time  being,  and  take  what  we  have  in  the 
form  of  the  Mansfield  amendment — ^taks 
that  along  with  the  rest  of  the  bill  and 
let  us  pass  it  and  let  it  become  law.  Then 
we  can  go  back  and  supplement  the 
salary  scale,  if  that  is  what  appears  to 
be  needed  or,  pass  additional  Mansfield 
amendments  on  the  war  with  more 
strength  in  them.  Those  options  are  al- 
ways open  to  us.  A  new  Member  of  this 
body,  well  versed  in  such  affairs,  filed  a 
joint  resolution  this  morning  on  that 
very  subject. 

But,  hsLcls.  to  the  real  point  at  issue,  the 
question  now  is:  What  can  we  do  with 
reference  to  the  conference  report? 

I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  except  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  It  has 
reached  that  stage  in  its  legislative  life 
where  a  vote  should  be  taken  for  it.  If 
other  Senators  do  not  want  to  vote  for 
it,  they  can  vote  against  it,  of  course. 
That  is  why  I  was  tu-ging  this  morning 
that  we  proceed  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  and,  if  necessary,  file  a  petition 
on  cloture  to  cut  off  debate  after  a  rea- 
sonable period,  and  then  vote  this  mat- 
ter up  or  down.  That  has  been  rejected, 
but  I  refer  to  it  in  passing. 

Now  we  come  to  the  next  step,  whether 
we  actutdly  are  going  to  approve  the 
conference  report.  It  happens  that  we 
have  the  finest  kind  of  guideline  avail- 
able to  us  for  getting  information,  which, 
while  it  Is  not  complete  yet,  is  a  full 
analysis  and  the  weighing  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  75  days  which  have  Just 
passed  since  the  power  of  the  President 
to  induct  expired.  That  is  not  a  long  pe- 
riod. It  is  not  enough  to  prove  a  great 
deal  conclusively,  but  the  indications  are 
already  clear.  It  is  like  a  fine  baseball 
pitcher.  One  can  tell  during  his  first 
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inning  about  how  he  will  be  for  that  day 
against  that  particular  team.  The  first 
inning  has  not  been  completed,  but  it  Is 
in  progress,  and  the  balls  are  being  hit 
and  fielded,  and  we  know  something 
about  how  it  will  work  out. 

Experienced  men  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  very  matter  do  not  take  the 
situation  lightly.  What  the  facts  reveal, 
they  can  understand.  Already,  there  is 
additional  information  that  was  not 
available  until  after  the  75-day  period, 
we  have  been  given  it  this  week  and  it 
had  to  be  hurriedly  analyzed.  I  say  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  who  happened 
not  to  be  here  this  morning,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
SKrrH)  and  I  informally  asked  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  services  with  whatever 
personnel  aides  they  needed,  plus  the 
chiefs  of  staff  of  the  four  services,  to 
come  over  informally  to  the  committee 
room.  We  had  our  staff  prepare  ques- 
tions which  were  of  concern  to  us:  we 
telephoned  some  questions  over  to  them 
and  told  them  to  bring  over  such  other 
data  as  we  would  require. 

We  have  given  the  Senate  the  benesflt 
of  all  the  information  we  could  on  that 
basis,  and  there  is  additional  light,  addi- 
tional facts,  additional  information  as  to 
bow  this  will  work  without  a  draft  bill 
in  effect. 

That  was  my  plea  here,  to  give  us 
time — not  to  give  us  anything  but  time 
for  the  conunittee  to  complete  this  in- 
formation, a  rundown  on  the  trends 
which  are  developing,  to  give  us  time 
to  be  able  to  make  a  final  check  with 
projections  and  prospective  estimates 
into  the  future,  as  to  how  this  matter 
will  work  out.  But  we  aJready  know 
enough  to  say  that  during  that  brief 
time  the  piercentage  of  the  high  school 
graduates  that  the  services  are  getting 
is  decreasing  without  the  pressure  of  an 
active  selective  service  act. 

This  75-day  period  has  been  a  time 
when  it  has  been  assumed  by  most  ev- 
eryone that  the  draft  act  would  be  ex- 
tended and  that  further  calls  would  be 
made.  So,  an  indirect  pressure  still  ap- 
plies. These  are  days  in  which,  without 
direct  pressure,  these  matters  are  still 
playing  a  part  in  the  so-called  volimteer 
enlistments  in  the  services — not  in  one, 
but  in  all  of  them.  This  trend  has  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  that  in  the  Army 
about  35  percent  of  these  new  men  that 
have  been  coming  in  since  the  draft  act 
has  expired  are  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  learn- 
ing that  it  is  possible  to  have  and  still 
be  acceptable  in  the  service.  That  has 
already  happened.  Thirty-flve  percent 
of  the  men  that  they  are  now  able  to  get 
are  in  that  lowest  possible  category. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  fioor,  I  be  permitted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  for  such  piUT>06es  as  he  may 
have  in  mind,  including  perhaps  a  recess, 
and  that  at  the  termination  of  his  re- 
marks I  still  have  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  might  I  inquire  of  the  Senator 


frcKn  Mississippi  the  purpose  of  the 
request? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  relates  to  some 
guests  that  are  present  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC:?ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  presoit  to  the  Senate  a 
delegation  from  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, consisting  of  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  a  monber  of  the 
Senate  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 

These  distinguished  guests  are  visiting 
in  Washington  and  today  have  been  the 
guests  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee at  a  luncheon. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  the  visitors  and  short  biogra- 
phies of  the  visitors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OiTKSTS  From   thk  Doicinican    REPtrsLic 

Dr.  Emlgdlo  Garcia  Aquino.  Vice  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Dr.  Ramon  Oonzalez  Perez,  Member  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Joe«  VirglUo  Alvarez,  Member  of 
Chamber  of  Deputlee  and  Industry  and  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr.  Juan  Vargas  Aquino,  Member  of  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  President  of  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Ing.  Helvlo  Rodriguez,  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

BIOCBAPHIES     or    GUISTS 

Dr.  Emlgdlo  Garcia  Aquino,  Vice  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies:  Elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  In  1966  and  reelected  In 
1970.  Political  Party:  Partido  Reformista. 
Bom:  April  3,  1916,  In  Las  Matas  de  Farfan. 
DJt.  Home  Address:  Calle  Ouacanagarlx  147, 
Ensanche  Qulsqueya,  Santo  Domingo.  DJl. 
Academic  and  ProfesaioruU  Training:  Lawyer 
and  Notary  Public:  Graduate  of  Autonomous 
University  of  Santo  Domingo.  Past  Positions: 
Teacher.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  City  Council 
President  and  Mayor  of  Las  Matas  de  Farfan, 
and  Member  of  the  Dominican  Delegation  at 
the  Inauguration  of  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
R!co  in  1968.  Married,  one  child. 

Dr.  Ramon  GonMJez  Perez,  Member  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee:  Elected  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  1970.  Political  Party:  Par- 
tido Reformista.  Born:  May  7,  1943,  In  Sen 
Pedro  de  Macorls,  DJl.  Home  Address:  Calle 
M  No.  14,  Loe  Prados,  Santo  Domingo,  DJl. 
Academic  and  Professional  Training:  Lawyer; 
Graduate  of  Autonomous  University  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Past  Positions:  Secretary  of  State 
of  Labor;  Director  General  of  Division  of 
Social  and  International  Affairs  of  the  Secre- 
tariat of  Labor;  Second  Secretary  in  Legal 
Division  of  Foreign  Secretariat.  Member- 
ships: Dominican  Association  of  Lawyers  and 
Lions  Club  of  San  Pedro  de  Macorls.  Travels 
Abroad:  Venezuria,  Japan.  Republic  of 
China,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Single. 

Mr.  Jose  VirglUo  Alvarez.  Member  of 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  member  of  the 
Industry  and  Commerce  Conunittee:  Elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  In  1970.  Political 
Party:  Movimiento  de  IntegracUm  Democra- 


tica.  Bom:  September  30,  1932,  in  Santiago, 
DS,.  Home  Address:  Ind^>endencia  30,  La 
Vega,  D.R.  Academic  arid  Professional  Train- 
ing: Agronomy  Student  and  Farmer.  Past 
Positions:  Mayor  of  La  Vega,  Army  Officer, 
and  Dominican  Vice  Consul  in  Bahamas. 
Married. 

Mr.  Juan  Vargas  Aquino,  Member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  President  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee:  Elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  In  1966  and  reelected  in  1970.  Po- 
litical party:  Partido  Reformista.  Bam:  Oc- 
tober 4,  1930,  in  Bonao,  DJl.  Home  Address: 
Duarte  80,  Bonao,  DJl.  Academic  and  Profes- 
sional Training:  Accountant  and  5th  Year 
Student  of  Engineering.  Memberships:  Do- 
minican Association  of  Engineers,  Lions 
Club  of  Bonao,  and  Civil  Defense  Committee. 

Ing.  Helvlo  Rodrigues.  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate: Elected  to  the  Senate  in  1970.  fiom; 
June  23,  1928,  in  Monte  Cristi,  D.B.  Home 
Address:  Sanchez  75,  Monte  (Mstl,  DJl.  Aca- 
demic and  Professional  Training:  Civil  Engi- 
neer; Graduate  of  Autonomous  University  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Past  Positions:  President  of 
Monte  Cristi  City  CouncU  and  President  of 
Monte  Cristi  Development  Association. 
Memberships:  National  Touth  Movement  and 
Corporacion  Constructora  (professional 
elation). 


RECESS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair  so 
that  the  Senators  who  are  in  attendance 
in  the  Chamber  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  greet  our  visitor^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  stand  In  recess 
subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair. 

(At  2  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pm.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.) 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

(At  2  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Weicker.) 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF 
THE  DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED 
LAWS — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to 
amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967:  to  increase  military  pay:  to  au- 
thorize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972:  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Continuing  the  remarks 
I  was  making  before  the  interruption,  I 
am  trying  to  present  to  the  membership 
an  incomplete,  but  very  positive  and  defl- 
nite  report,  as  to  the  trend  of  the  last 
75  days  during  which  there  has  been  no 
power  for  the  President  to  induct  men 
into  the  armed  services. 

The  number  of  volunteers  has  held  up 
fairly  well,  for  a  part  of  that  time,  par- 
ticularly. There  had  been  an  accumula- 
tion of  yoimg  men  who  had  decided  to 
go  into  the  service  and  had  already  de- 
cided which  service  they  would  enter. 

It  was  the  very  strong  opinion  that  the 
draft  extension  bill  would  become  law 
soon  after  June  30.  And  that  was  a  con- 
tinuing persuasion.  In  fact,  that  jiersua- 
sion  still  prevails. 

At  any  rate,  during  the  2h^  months 
that  have  intervened,  it  became  evident 
that  there  was  an  unmistakable  trend 
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developing  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  enlistees  in  the  services  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
enlistees — and  by  quality  I  mean  their 
aptitudes,  their  educational  experiences 
and  levels,  their  character  and  qualities, 
and  their  talent  quotients — so  much  so 
that,  in  this  short  time,  the  Army  rap- 
idly reached  the  point  where  37  percent 
of  those  that  were  taken  in  were  in 
category  4,  which  is  the  lowest  level  of 
quality  that  the  Army  will  take.  If  men 
are  below  that  level  they  will  not  take 
them.  So  over  one-third  of  these  volim- 
teers  now  are  falling  into  that  category, 
which  is  a  percentage  that  the  Army  can- 
not live  with.  My  point  here  is  that  the 
trend  has  Just  started  and  it  is  unmistak- 
able progress  downward  or  backward, 
whichever  one  wishes  to  call  It. 

There  are  more  of  these  facts  and  pro- 
jections into  the  next  6  months  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith) 
and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Members  of  the  Senate.  This  is  a 
field  where  the  facts  are  not  readily 
available.  We  have  had  uninterrupted 
application  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
since  1948,  so  this  period  I  referred  to  has 
given  us  some  chance  to  make  these 
gages  we  not  otherwise  have  had.  For 
the  Senate  not  to  wait  for  this  material 
which  can  be  put  into  a  firm  package 
which  is  more  understandable  is  tragic 
to  me. 

It  is  that  kind  of  work  that  we  expect  to 
do  and  hope  to  do  over  the  week-end.  I 
feel  sure  we  can  bring  forth  a  more  com- 
plete picture  as  to  what  this  trend  is  going 
to  be. 

Another  illustration  is  the  Air  Force. 
The  Air  Force  is  no  better  than  other 
branches  of  the  service  but  the  Air  Force 
has  many  attracUve  things  that  it  can  of- 
fer a  young  man  to  induce  him  to  volim- 
teer.  I  do  not  have  to  enumerate  all  of 
those  matters:  The  thrill  of  adventure 
the  thrUl  of  flying,  the  thrUI  of  being  a 
part  of  a  crew  keeping  the  big  bombers 
flying,  the  feeling  of  belonging  that  air- 
men have  when  they  belong  to  these 
crews.  The  Air  Force  has  been  getting  a 
good  number  of  the  rather  choice  yoimg 
men  that  went  into  the  service.  There  Is 
included  the  great  field  of  electronics 
avionics,  radar,  and  technical  training 
courses.  Opportunities  are  almost  without 
limit  that  the  Air  Force  can  offer.  The 
Air  Force  has  been  using  these  men  to 
the  very  best  advantage  and  giving  them 
remarkable  training. 

To  Ulustrate,  I  was  handling  ap- 
propriation bUls  2  or  3  years  ago  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  We  need- 
ed a  great  many  additional  controUers 
This  position  requires  more  than  a  year 
of  special  training.  We  were  considering 
asking  the  Senate  to  increase  the  budg- 
eted amount.  I  said  not  once  but  several 
times  to  officials  in  the  Department  of 
TransportaUon.  "How  can  you  get  this 
many  men  to  start  off?"  They  assured 
me  that  they  could.  I  pressed  them  as  to 
how  they  could  get  the  men.  and  they 
said.  "We  will  take  them  away  from  the 
Air  Force."  meaning  young  men  would 
be  offered  good  jobs  who  were  already 
trained,  to  a  degree.  There  are  other 
similar  fields. 
The  point  is  that,  percentagewise,  the 
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number  of  high  school  graduates  going 
into  the  Air  Force  is  dropping.  That 
means  there  will  be  less  talented  men  to 
train  for  these  important  crews  that  are 
protecting  our  people,  such  as  the  ICBM 
crews. 

I  find  that  47  percent  of  these  young 
men  come  into  the  Air  Force  through 
the  draft;  they  come  in  as  enlistees  mo- 
tivated by  the  draft  law.  That  means 
that  some  of  those  men  whose  time  Is  ex- 
piring wUl  not  be  properly  replaced  when 
they  are  discharged,  because  we  will  soon 
not  have  enough  men  to  fill  those  posi- 
tions and  because  there  have  not  been 
enough  men  of  that  type  being  taken  in. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  submarine 
crews  in  the  Navy  and  crews  in  the  Army 
that  have  to  do  with  heUcopters  and  air- 
planes. The  present  trend  has  the  same 
effect  with  respect  to  our  attack  sub- 
marines and  our  carriers  with  all  their 
complicated    avionics    and    technology. 
Our  services  have  to  maintain  this  equip- 
ment with  the  right  kind  of  manpower. 
We  can  read  into  the  figures  I  have  cited 
a  great  number  of  things,  and  I  want  to 
get  the  data  completed  over  the  week- 
end. 

I  have  mentioned  these  crews.  In  the 
Navy  42  percent  of  the  crews  that  oper- 
ate in  this  field  are  obtained  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WElCKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier  this  morning  i  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  matter  should  come  up 
for  a  vote  either  late  this  afternoon  or 
tomorrow  morning.  As  I  indicated  earlier 
this  morning,  if  the  matter  does  not  come 
up  for  a  vote  today  I  shall  offer  a  motion 
to  table  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

In  other  words.  I  concur  with  the 
statements  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  in- 
sofar as  he  felt  the  matter  had  been 
discussed  long  enough  and  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and  that 
no  further  debate  or  investigation  is 
necessary.  That  is  where  I  draw  the  line 
msofar  as  my  agreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  concerned. 

I  also  draw  the  line  in  that  I  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado;  and  also  in  that  I  disagree 
with  the  delaying  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
relative  to  the  legislation  at  hand. 

For  a  few  minutes  this  afternoon  I 
would  like  to  detail  my  disagreement 
with  the  motion  to  table  and  why  I  feel 
we  should  get  on  with  the  business  at 
hand  and  vote  through  what  we  have. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  draft  is  imperfect.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  Member  in  this  Chamber  who 
does  not  share  that  feeling  to  some  de- 
gree. But  the  fact  is  we  have  always 
remedied  our  procedures  by  substituting 
something  better.  So  far  no  one  has  de- 
vised a  better  draft.  To  eliminate  the 
draft  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  sub- 
stitute Is  not  the  way  we  do  business  In 
this  Nation. 

There  have  been  murmurings  about  a 
volunteer  force,  and  this  is  the  reason  I 
am  opposed  to  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 


from  Colorado  Insofar  as  those  efforts 
are  directed  toward  the  creation  of  a 
volunteer  army. 

I  had  not  realized  in  my  own  mind. 
Mr.  Preeident.  just  how  far  down  the 
road  we  had  gone  toward  this  body's  au- 
tomatically accepting  the  concept  of  a 
volunteer  army  until  I  read  a  letter  from 
the  three  secretaries  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices which  indicated  that  the  steps  called 
for  in  this  conference  report  were  essen- 
tial to  the  creation  of  such  a  force. 

The  reason  I  am  opposed  to  a  volun- 
teer army  is  that  I  think  this  Nation 
should  always  fully  understand  the  con- 
sequaices,  specifically  the  suffering,  of 
war.  To  go  ahead  and  participate  in  con- 
flict solely  by  paying  for  It  in  taxes  would 
be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  concepts 
ever  proposed  to  this  Nation. 

The  reason  why  we  reexamined  our 
role  in  Vietnam  was  that,  flnally  enough 
young  men  had  died  and  enough  young 
men  had  been  injured  so  that  the  impact 
and  meaning  of  the  war  came  home  to 
the  average  American  family.  To  suggest 
that  a  conflict  is  something  tc  be  rele- 
gated to  a  small  volunteer  force  removes 
from  each  one  of  us  its  impact  and  in- 
jects a  concept  deadly  to  the  future  com- 
passionate awareness  of  this  country. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  concept  of  a  vol- 
unteer army  then  because  I  always  want 
the  whole  Nation  to  be  in  a  position  to 
fully  understand  the  consequences  of  its 
acts  of  war,  specifically  the  consequences 
of  death,  of  suffering,  and  of  injury.  It 
should  not  be  something  you  pay  in  taxes 
for  someone  else  to  do.  Since  this  Nation 
began  we  have  all  been  a  part  of  its 
good  times  and  its  bad.  If  we  change 
that  then  we  will  not  be  in  any  different 
position  than  those  who  sat  in  the  cap- 
itol  of  declining  Rome  while  the  nation  s 
wars  in  which  the  nation  itself  did  not 
participate  were  being  fought  by  a  paid 
few. 

So  I  use  this  occasion,  not  to  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  insofar 
as  the  need  for  our  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  to  have  betterment  of  their  sal- 
aries, conditions,  and  benefits — that  I  am 
for — but  insofar  as  this  is  a  first  step 
toward  creating  a  "volunteer"  army— 
that  I  am  against. 

I  know  that  a  volunteer  army  soimds 
like  the  easy  way  out  today.  We  are  tired 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  Very  few  care 
to  go  marching  out  at  this  point  in  time. 
But  I  suggest  to  you  that  if  we  alter  our 
basic  concepts  of  service  which  have  been 
maintained  over  the  years  just  to  solve 
an  immediate  ache,  we  get  ourselves  into 
deeper  future  pain  than  ever  contem- 
plated today. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  move  on  to  the 
draft  as  a  whole.  There  have  been  many 
efforts  made,  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  to  patch  up  this  inefficient, 
inequitable  system.  For  what  purpose? 
Everybody  recognizes  it  is  no  good;  that 
it  has  many  inequities  In  it.  Why  do  we 
not  go  ahead  and  dedicate  our  energies, 
our  minds,  and  our  hearts  toward  a  new 
system  attuned  to  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  today?  Why  not  a  concept  of 
national  service  where  the  abilities,  the 
desires,  and  the  energies  of  our  young 
people  are  directed  into  the  many  areas 
of  need? 
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The  enemies  of  this  countr>'  today  are 
not  just  men  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
other  men.  It  is  fact  that  the  enemies  of 
the  Nation  today  are  malnutrition,  dis- 
ease, despoliation  of  the  environment, 
and  the  decay  of  our  cities.  The  greatness 
of  the  Nation  has  always  included  the 
diversity  of  our  young  people.  Many 
want  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
that  is  proper  and  honorable  service.  But 
there  are  also  those  who  feel  they  will 
serve  their  Nation  well  in  areas  of  educa- 
tion, of  medicine,  of  cities,  of  the  en- 
vironment— you  name  it.  How  much  bet- 
ter the  coimtry  is,  if.  its  youthful  energy 
is  cut  loose  on  diverse  areas,  each  one 
of  which  represents  an  enemy  to  the 
greatness  of  our  country  just  as  surely 
as  a  man  with  a  gun. 

Yet  we  do  not  think  in  those  terms. 
We  merely  go  and  take  the  present  sys- 
tem and  try  to  make  it  look  a  little  bit 
better,  when  in  fact  the  guts  of  the  oper- 
ation are  no  better  at  all. 

So  for  that  reason  I  oppose  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Alaska  to  attempt  to  have  the 
present  matter  die  on  the  vine  without 
a  constructive  alternative.  Such  nonac- 
tion discredits  this  body.  I  think  we 
should  use  the  remaining  time  left  this 
particular  system  to  close  it  down  first, 
and  second  to  devise  a  system  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  our  times.  Let  us  not  rush 
in  here  decimating  without  creating. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  get  to  the  third 
point,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield).  All  of 
us  in  this  body  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Executive 
Mansion  share  the  desire  to  terminate 
our  participation  in  this  war  £is  soon  as 
possible.  But  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  all  the  words  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  have  not  brought  men  home  from 
Vietnam.  This  was  done  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  we  stopped  the 
policy  of  escalation,  rejected  a  policy  of 
status  quo,  and  commenced  a  policy  of 
withdrawal.  We  are  not  talking  in  terms 
of  1967  and  1966.  but.  rather,  in  terms  of 
1971,  and  facts  speak  louder  than 
amendments. 

I  know  the  earnestness  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  to  be  done  with  this  matter.  It  is  an 
earnestness  born  of  patriotism  and  com- 
passion. But  I  also  say  that  it  took  6 
years  to  securely  tie  the  knot,  and  un- 
like many  things  that  we  can  cure  with 
a  pill  in  tliis  Nation  today,  that  is  not  the 
case  with  war.  Rather.  I  give  full  credit 
to  the  administration  and  those  who 
have  pressed  the  administration  in 
bringing  about  a  total  change  of  our  po- 
sition, not  only  in  relation  to  Vietnam 
but.  in  fact,  to  the  entire  world.  Never 
have  we,  or  never  at  least  in  my  lifetime 
have  we,  engaged  in  such  bold,  creative, 
and  constructive  foreign  policy — policy 
geared  to  peace. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  aspect  of  the 
bill  before  us  will  not  prevail,  because  no 
matter  how  each  one  of  us  feels,  it  will 
be  interpreted  in  only  one  way — as  it 
was  on  the  day  it  originally  passed — ^not 
as  an  expression  of  compass»oaal  potriot- 
ism  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  but  rather  as  an  accusing  finger 
pointed  at  the  President  of  the  United 


States  for  failure,  when  in  fact  the  op- 
posite is  true. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  against  any  motion  to  table  the 
conference  report.  I  shall  vote  against  it 
because,  first,  I  want  to  use  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  July  1,  1973.  to  have  a 
completely  new  system  of  national  serv- 
ice brought  into  being,  throwing  away 
the  draft  in  its  entirety. 

While  on  this  subject.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  reconcile  two  of  the  objec- 
tions heard  in  the  Nation  today.  We  hear 
so  many  of  the  older  generation  say  that 
the  only  way  to  serve  the  Nation  Is  to 
shoulder  a  gun.  That  Is  not  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  many  of  the  young 
people  talk  about  the  ills  around  them, 
while  rejecting  any  idea  of  service. 

Let  us  face  it :  Service,  as  I  have  said, 
in  the  areas  of  education,  medicine,  the 
cities,  or  the  environment  is  just  as  good 
as  military  service.  In  the  second  place, 
I  do  believe  that  each  one  of  us  owes  a 
portion  of  his  life  to  his  country,  and 
this  to  be  not  a  matter  of  chance,  but  a 
matter  of  law. 

So  let  us  be  done  with  the  old  and  get 
on  with  the  new,  in  the  way  of  a  draft. 

Let  us  not  get  the  lollipop  of  a  volun- 
teer army  stuck  in  our  mouths.  As  I  have 
said  before,  the  most  fatal  thing  that 
could  happen  to  the  Nation  would  be  to 
remove  itself  as  a  people  from  the  suffer- 
ing of  war.  Do  that,  feel  quits  when  we 
pay  our  taxes,  and  I  can  assure  you  I  en- 
visage many  more  conflicts  around  the 
world,  with  the  United  States  as  an  un- 
feeling participant. 

Lastly,  I  favor  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, not  because  of  its  motivation  but 
because  the  facts  that  exist  today  and 
that  have  been  brought  to  pass  by  men 
like  the  Senator  from  Montsuia,  working 
in  conjunction  with  this  President,  do 
not  warrant  even  indirect  criticism  of  a 
President  who  has  never  stood  for  any 
policy  other  than  withdrawal.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  Senator  yield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickir).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  draft 
legislation,  which  is  so  urgently  needed, 
has  had  a  long  and  arduous  journey. 

The  motion  to  table  seeks  to  return  the 
bill  to  a  new  conference,  which  action 
in  my  view  might  well  result  in  no  bill 
at  all. 

Even  if  a  new  conference  Is  possible, 
only  those  who  participated  In  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  before  ase  aware  of 
the  pitfalls  that  lie  ahead  If  this  bill 
must  again  traverse  that  route. 

I  will  name  but  a  few  of  these. 

I  doubt  most  sincerely  that  the  House 
conferees  will  be  as  successful  with  the 


Rules  Committee  in  waiving  points  of 
order  as  they  were  before. 

There  are  those  who  would  resurrect 
the  Mansfield  amendment  which  would 
lead  to  another  impasse. 

The  $2.4  billion  representing  pay  in- 
creases will  be  delayed  indefinitely  and 
may  possibly  never  see  the  light  of  day. 

Another  conference  report  will  require 
months  and  may  even  than  be  unaccept- 
able to  either  the  House  or  Senate. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems 
which  concern  me. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  there  is  only 
one  responsible  action  available  to  the 
Senate  now  that  we  have  gone  beyond 
the  eleventh  hour. 

The  action  which  seeks  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  a  new  conference  must  be  de- 
feated and  the  conference  report  must 
proceed  to  an  up  or  down  vote. 

This  week  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  I 
met  with  the  service  secretaries  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs. 

E>uring  that  disciission  I  learned  litUe 
that  I  did  not  already  know. 

We  have  been  without  induction  au- 
thority for  two  and  a  half  months  and  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  man- 
power situation  in  the  Armed  Forces 
has  deteriorated  substantially. 

In  the  months  ahead  these  manpower 
problems  will  multiply  Eind  grow  progres- 
sively worse. 

At  this  time  only  the  draft  will  pro- 
vide the  caliber  of  servicemen  that  are 
desperately  needed. 

The  pay  provisions  In  the  conference 
report  were  forged  only  after  a  pains- 
taking effort  on  the  part  of  the  conferees. 

This  Is  the  principal  Issue  now. 

These  increases  In  pay  represent  a 
compromise  which  was  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  achieve. 

These  provisions  are  designed  not  only 
to  provide  incentives  to  enlistment  but 
are  also  meant  to  retain  those  who  have 
attained  the  competence  to  operate  and 
maintain  our  complex  weaponry. 

If  we  would  have  an  all  volunteer  force, 
enlistments  {done  will  not  resolve  our 
predicament. 

The  career  men  who  represent  the 
backbone  of  our  military  services  must 
also  be  given  recognition. 

To  those  who  clamor  loudest  for  an  all 
volunteer  force,  let  me  say,  note  well — 
sending  this  bUl  back  to  a  hoped-for  con- 
ference will  postpone  an  all  volunteer 
force  Indefinitely. 

It  is  ironic  that  if  this  conference  re- 
port is  tabled,  there  will  be  no  orderly 
transition  to  an  all  volimteer  force  nor 
will  the  pay  inducements  be  available  to 
attain  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  act  responsibly  and  proceed  to  a 
vote  on  the  conference  report. 

THE   KEPTTBLIC   STILL   STANDS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  has  been  without  a  military  draft 
for  almost  4  months;  and  In  spite  of 
dire,  emphatic  warnings  to  the  contrary, 
the  Republic  still  stands. 

Over  the  past  7  months,  since  the 
beginning  of  hearings  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  early 
February,  we  have  debated  virtually 
every  aspect  of  military  conscription  and 
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our  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  Dur- 
ing these  many  months  three  Issues  In 
particular  crystallteed.  First,  was  whether 
or  not  to  extend  the  President's  authority 
to  Induct  men  Into  the  Aimed  Forces. 
Second,  was  the  pay  Increase  for  military 
servicemen.  Third,  was  setting  a  time 
certain  for  our  withdrawal  from  South- 
east Asia. 

As  to  the  question  of  draft  extension 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  waded 
through  a  morass  of  data  analyzing  what 
I  termed  the  numbers  game  that  was 
being  played  by  the  Defense  Department 
The  Issue,  as  far  as  the  data  was  con- 
cerned, boiled  down  to  one  point:  If  the 
Army  cut  out  95,000  nonmllltary  Jobs  and 
the  House  pay  package  were  adopted— a 
pay  package  of  less  attraction  to  a  poten- 
tial enlistee  than  the  one  adopted  by  the 
Senate— the  shortfaU  predicted  by  the 
Defense  Department  for  an  end  strength 
of  2.4  million  men  would  be  easily  over- 
come. In  spite  of  these  facts,  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  extend  the  draft  for  2  more 
years. 

The  next  major  issue  was  the  pay 
package.  The  House  had  combined  the 
administration's    fiscal    1872    and  1973 
pay  recommendations  and  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  the  proposal,  llie  Senate 
alter  rejecting  the  House  pay  recom- 
mendation, voted  by  a  wide  margin  51- 
27.  to  implement  the  recommendaUons 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  an  All 
Volunteer  Armed  Force— Gates  CDmmls- 
sion— as  embodied  In  the  AUott  amend- 
ment The  essential  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  pay  scales  was  not 
m  magnitude  but  in  focus.  The  Senate 
focused  more  money  in  the  first-term 
enlistee  while  the  House  focused  more 
money  in  the  upper  ranks.  The  Senate- 
House  conferees  not  only  rejected  the 
proposiUon  of  splitting   the  difference 
between  the  two  proposals,  but  also  they 
created  a  totally  new  pay  scale  $300  mll- 
Uon  less  than  the  House  recommended, 
which  was  itself  less  than  what  the  Sen- 
ate  had  favored.  In  other  words,  as  Prof 
Milton  Friedman  has  stated,  they  added 
two  and  two  and  got  three. 

ITie  third  major  issue  to  be  dealt  with 
during  the  draft  debate  was  a  deadline 
for  troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam 
Alter  a  long  debate,  and  having  rejected 
numerous  stronger  proposals,  the  Senate 
took  the  historic  step  of  setting  a  dead- 
i^i?2,*I°^  °'  ^"^^2,  while  the  House 
rejected  the  proposition  entirely  The 
conferees  setUed  on  a  version  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  which  completelv 
emasculated  its  intent:  There  was  no 
date  set  for  our  withdrawal  from  South- 
east  Asia. 

There  were  28  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  draft  bills.  lUere  were 

^  ^^  l«ues  which  I  have  briefly  dis- 
cussed. Judging  the  compromises— and  I 
use  the  word  advisedly— that  were 
reached  by  the  conferees  on  the  Allott 
and  Mansfield  amendments,  one  would 
expect  that  to  be  consistent  the  con- 
ferees would  have  extended  the  dmft 
for  4  years  rather  than  2.  The  conference 
report  cannot  even  be  accused  of  con- 
sistency, let  alone  fairness,  and  it  should 
be  rejected  on  the  merits  of  each  of  the 
three  key  issues. 
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Yes;  the  Republic  still  stands  and  the 
numbers  game  also  continues.  From  f  our 
different  sources  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment my  office  has  received  differing 
data  on  the  accessions  during  the  past 
2  months — July  and  August.  If  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  the  same  problem 
Wis  encountered  during  the  first  days  of 
the  debate  oa  the  fioor  in  June.  It  may 
well  be  that  Information  of  this  nature 
Is  hard  to  come  by  and  difficult  to  es- 
timate, but  the  problem  of  varying  flg- 
urw  on  the  same  issue  makes  it  extreme- 
ly hard  to  make  a  policy  dedaion. 

Without  going  Into  great  detail.  In  July 
there  were  between  35,428  and  53  549 
enlistments  into  the  Armed  Forces.'  In 
0.1^*  ^^'^  *®™  between  38.839  and 
39,500  enlistments.  Within  these  totals 
the  Army  had  between  13,628  and  14  800 
nonprior  service  enlistments  in  July  and 
between  14,413  and  14,900  enlistments  in 
August.  Of  the  Army  enlistments  in  July 
and  August,  26  percent  and  24.5  percent 
respectively,  were  delayed  enlistments-^ 
that  is,  they  had  signed  up  for  active  duty 
before  these  months  but  delayed  their  ac- 
tual entrance  for  reasons  such  as  Jobs  or 
school  commitments.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  37  percent  of  the  men  enter- 
ing the  Army  during  these  2  mwiths  did 
not  have  high  school   educations   and 
roughly  36  percent  were  in  the  lowest 
mental  category  acceptable  under  the 
qualifications  of  the  Army.  Some  have 
reportedly  stated  that  if  this  trend  con- 
tinues, there  may  weU  be  shortages  in 
technical  specialties  next  year.  Based  on 
current  available  data,  however.  I  would 
quMtlon  that  contingency  at  this  time 
because  many  effective  measures  could  be 
taken  to  at  least  delay  that  eventuality 
If  not  completely  eliminate  it.  I  have  al- 
ready noted  that  at  least  95,000  men 
could  be  removed  from  nonmllltary  func- 
tions to  more  productive  roles  within  the 
AjTOed  Services.  There  are  also  at  least 
150,000  men  in  NATO  who  could  be  uti- 
lized in  the  specialty  fields  where  short- 
ages may  arise.  There  are  over  200  000 
men  in  Southeast  Asia  who  could  con- 
tribute to  alleviating  this  alleged  short- 
faU in  specialty  personnel.  But  even  with- 
out touching  these  disputed  areas  of  for- 
eign policy  or  the  95,000  men  in  nonmll- 
ltary roles,  the  need  for  specialty  person- 
nel could  be  met  adequately  by  restoring 
the  original  Allott  amoidment  or  the 
compromise  measure  he  proposed  last 
MMiday.  The  draft  or  the  threat  of  the 
draft  is  not  needed  to  maintain  our  mil- 
itary strength.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
finnly  believe  that  conscription  has  been 
a  primary  source  of  weakening  our  mil- 
itary and  our  society. 

The  same  arguments  held  true  for  our 
Reserves  and  National  Guard.  Even  with- 
out cutting  back  the  total  strength  level 
of  these  forces,  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Defense  Department  over  the 
years  as  weU  as  by  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion, adequate  quantity  as  well  as  quality 
of  personnel  can  be  attracted  by  the  pay 
incentive  offered  in  the  Allott  amend- 
ment. This  point  was  continually  stressed 
throughout  the  debate  in  this  Chamber 
in  May  and  June. 

The  numbers  game  that  has  been 
played  from  time  to  time  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  also  played  by 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  with  re- 


spect to  the  pay  increases.  First    tl» 
"compromise"  between  the  Senate'  and 
House  basic  pay  pn^>osals,  |2.7  and  trS 
billion,    respectively,    was    $1.8    biUio« 
Second,  the  compromise  betweenftiS 
and  $0.1  billion  was  $0.5  billion   iSer 
were  added  together  and   $2.4   WmS 
became    the   compromise    between   the 
Senate's  $2.8  billion  Increase  and  ^ 
House's  $2.7  billion  increase.  Not  onS 
was   this   compromise   $0.3    billion   be 
low  the  House  proposal  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  the  first-term  enlistee  who  has 
been  conslstenUy  receiving  prejudicial 
treatment  over  the  past  20  years  when 
basic  pay  and  aUowances  were  involved. 
As  the  Gates  Commission  pointed  out 
while  pay  Increased  ill  percent  for  men 
with  more  than  2  years  of  service  be- 
tween 1948  and  1969.  pay  for  men  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service  increased  60 
percent  for  the  same  period.  What  thli 
boils  down  to  is  that  apparently  certain 
Members  of  Congress  are  seemingly  not 
willing  to  see  the  burden  of  our  foreign 
policy  equitably  borne  by  every  member 
ofour  society.  They  would  rather  see  the 
first- term  enlistee  and  his  family  bear 
not  only  the  physical  but  also  the  pri- 
mary financial  responsibility  of  defend- 
ing our  Nation.  This  not  only  discredits 
our  foreign  policy  but  the  basic  tenets 
of  our  Republic  as  weU.  If  we  are  not 
willing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  our  foreign 
policy,  that  policy  should  not  be  f  oUowed 
At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  column  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Russell  Baker  be  printed  in 
the  Record   at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

pie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  are  all  too  fami- 
liar with  the  mistakes  we  have  made 
m  Southeast  Asia,  mistakes  due  in  no 
small  part  to  Congress  abnegation  of  its 
constitutional  responsibillUes  over  the 
past  20  years.  Finally,  after  6  years  of 
Americans  fighting  and  dying  for  a  hol- 
low myth,  the  Senate  set  a  time  certain 
for  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. Again,  the  conferees  added  two  and 
two  and  got  three,  because  the  confer- 
ence report  contained  no  date  whatso- 
ever for  our  withdrawal  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  ft-esident  It  is  actions  such  as 
those  I  have  Just  described  that  discred- 
it our  Institutions  in  the  eyes  of  our  citi- 
zens It  is  actions  such  as  these  that 
weaken  the  fiber  of  our  country  and 
threaten  our  security  far  more  than 
«nks,  planes,  and  armed  personnel. 
Further  evidence  of  this  is  contained  in  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
posed legislation  has  been  introduced 
over  the  past  4  years  to  abolish  the  draft 
Measures  have  been  introduced  over  the 
past  4  years  to  set  military  pay  at  equi- 
table levels.  Measures  have  been  intro- 
duced for  many  years  to  extricate  us 
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from  the  morass  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Senate  at  last  moved  affirmatively  in  two 
of  the  three  areas;  yet.  it  stands  at  the 
precipice  of  having  Its  entire  effort  un- 
dermined by  a  compromise  that  Is  a 
sham.  

Exhibit  1 

Lkarniko  To  Do  Nothino 

(By  Russell  Baker) 

By  almost  every  measure  tbe  draft  Is  an 
odious  business. 

The  state,  unwilling  to  pay  wages  sufficient 
to  attract  labor  Into  military  jobs,  usee  tlie 
threat  ot  Imprisonment  or  exUe  to  force 
young  men  to  work  for  It  at  substandard 
wages.  This  Is  Involuntary  servitude  and 
along  with  slavery  la  expreaaly  forbidden  by 
the  13th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Thus  the  government  has  to  violate  Its  own 
statement  of  principles  In  order  to  engage  In 
sweatshop  employment  practices. 

In  principle  the  government  Is  using  the 
totalitarian  device  of  forced  labor;  In  prac- 
Uoe,  the  reality  Is  forced  idleness,  which  Is 
worse. 

Two  years  of  labor  might  at  least  produce 
some  wholesome  Improvement  of  body  and 
character  to  compensate  for  the  Indignity 
of  having  been  press-ganged  by  politicians. 
Host  often,  however,  the  draftee  faces  an 
iQtermlnable  two-year  sentence  to  idleness, 
an  Idleness  of  the  exquisitely  Ingenious 
variety  which  only  the  vastest  bureaucracies 
are  capable  of  devMoplng. 

He  nrlll  be  Instructed  In  the  highest  bu- 
reaucratic arts — the  killing  of  time,  the 
dodging  of  responsibility,  the  passing  of  the 
buck,  the  doing  of  notblng,  the  JoUylng  of 
tyrants,  the  reassuring  of  Incompetence,  the 
comforting  of  half-wits  of  high  rank  and  the 
monumentalizing  of  the  Inflnltealmally 
trivial. 

Should  he  exhibit  some  desire  to  work,  he 
will  be  latighed  at  for  his  Innocence  until  he 
accepts  the  military  code  that  no  one  In  his 
right  mind  ever  volunteers.  Two  years  of 
dodging  work,  of  learning  to  equate  cunning 
with  wisdom  and  of  standing  on  frovTzy 
street  corners  of  dim  backwater  towns  on 
Saturday  nights — two  years  like  that  could 
seem  like  10  for  a  sensible  man. 

So.  In  a  sense  the  most  serious  of  all  the 
many  cases  against  the  draft  Is  not  that  It 
Oouts  the  Constitution  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  Is  not  In  clear  and  present  peril,  nor 
that  It  puts  the  government  In  a  hypocritical 
stance,  nor  that  It  Involves  all  of  us  In  ex- 
ploiting our  sons  as  cheap  labor,  but  that  It 
exposes  the  young  to  a  system  tn  which  the 
ways  of  louts  are  shown  to  be  the  ways  that 
lead  to  success. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  been  saying 
that  with  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  soldiers 
left  In  Vietnam,  the  Army  would  no  longer 
be  capable  of  combat.  What  a  picture  of 
stupefying  idleness  the  secretary  conjures  up 
with  this  statement ! 

Imagine  an  Army  that  must  have  a  quarter 
of  a  million  men  typing  forms,  servicing  Coca- 
Cola  machines,  greasing  spare  parts,  setting 
up  the  movie  projector,  cleaning  the  colonel's 
swimming  pool,  composing  press  releases  for 
hometown  papers,  repairing  the  laundro- 
mat— and  all  this  before  it  is  sufBciently 
cranked  up  to  send  a  platoon  into  combat. 

That's  idleness.  Keeping  that  big  an  Army 
busy  at  the  task  of  not  fighting  can  be  done 
only  by  an  organiaation  In  which  every 
member  has  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
In  the  Importance  of  doing  nothing,  and  do- 
ing it  with  great  thoroughness. 

But  the  corruption  of  the  draft  does  not 
end  with  indoctrinating  the  young  In  corrupt 
values.  To  eac^>e  the  two-year  sentence  is  a 
concern  which,  quite  rightly,  preoccupies 
practlcAlly  all  our  young  men  for  two  or  three 
years  before  they  become  19. 

The  two-year  term  of  forced  service  is 
widely  regarded  as  »o  distasteful  that  no  dls- 


boDormbie  method  of  evading  It  should  be 
overlooked.  All  that  is  a  familiar  and  d^ress- 
Ing  old  story.  The  guilt  of  the  suocessfxil 
dodgors.  The  cynicism  about  government.  The 
breakdown  of  respect  between  the  young  and 
the  warlike  old  men  who  direct  the  state. 

Most  recently  we  have  acquired  another 
corrupted  piece  of  draft  equipment.  The  draft 
lottery.  If  you  were  born  on  the  wrong  day, 
off  you  go  tinlees  you  can  malm  yourself 
beforehand,  or  get  yourself  related  to  some- 
one with  connections  In  the  state,  or  play 
games  for  a  professional  athletic  corporation 
with  business  methods  for  getting  you  into 
the  National  Quard.  Otherwise,  zap!  It's 
American  roulette. 

Last  week  when  they  played  It  for  the  two 
million  who  were  born  In  1962  there  was  ela- 
tion for  the  winners  with  high  numbers.  The 
winners  were  cheering  because  of  the  despair 
of  others  like  them.  The  draft  is  forever 
doing  things  like  that  to  us.  "I'm  all  right. 
Jack,"  the  bighnumber  men  must  have 
thought,  and  then  hated  themselves  for 
thinking  it. 

The  Senate  will  renew  It  after  a  simmier 
vacation.  The  state  needs  forced  idlers,  cheap. 

Exhibit  3 

Sklectivx  Sebvicx  Ststkic  Undeb  Sikgk 

While  Congress  Is  ooncerned  about  the 
President's  authority  to  draft  yoiuig  men, 
there  is  some  question  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  to  operate.  The  In- 
creased levels  of  opposition  and  resistance 
to  conscription  have  virtually  cancelled  the 
purpose  of  such  a  system :  to  selectively  pro- 
cure manpower  in  a  rapid  and  efficient 
manner. 

The  ability  of  this  nation  to  conscript  Its 
youth  has  depended  on  a  sense  of  trust  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  citizen.  While 
conscription  Is  odious  to  a  free  people,  for 
most  of  the  populace  the  national  need  for 
manpower  overrides  the  democratic  incon- 
gruities. The  citizen  trusts  that  his  govern- 
ment has  his  long-range  interests  In  mind, 
and  the  government  trusts  the  citizen  will 
comply. 

In  the  last  half  decade,  the  mutual  trust 
between  the  government  and  the  citizen  has 
deteriorated  drasUcally.  The  Selective  Sys- 
tem has  no  legitimacy  for  large  numbers  of 
young  men  In  the  country.  Many  young  men 
adamantly  refuse  to  comply  with  regulations 
ac  virtually  ignore  the  law. 

This  situation  continues  despite  various 
government  schemes  to  defuse  the  opposi- 
tion— by  limiting  the  draft's  impact  to  the 
19  year  old  group,  by  selecting  only  a  part 
of  that  group  via  the  lottery,  and  by  at- 
tempting to  reform  an  Inherently  unfair  sys- 
tem. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  still  conscripts  young  men 
or  that  It  is  able,  to  meet  Its  quotas.  How- 
ever, In  reaching  quotas,  significant  numbers 
of  people  defy  the  law.  The  reasons  are  mul- 
tifarious; but  one  thing  Is  clear — the  gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  do  much  about  it. 

LOCAL   BOAKD   OONCXPT   DKBtnOEXD 

The  adminUtnttlon  of  Selective  Service  ac- 
counts for  much  at  the  present  dlfflctilty. 
The  agency  operates  on  a  quasi-legal  basis, 
where  the  local  board  is  autonomous,  and 
Immune  to  judicial  review.  It  has  always 
been  aasumed  that  registrants  would  cooper- 
ate with  local  board  operations.  Now  the  "lit- 
tle groups  of  ZMlghtmrs"  have  been  called 
into  question  and  their  operations  are  found 
to  be  a  procedural  mess.  Curtis  Tarr,  Na- 
tional Director  of  Sriectlve  Service,  admitted 
In  bearings  recently  that  "In  an  aotual 
check  we  found  In  our  national  headquar- 
ters that  90  percent  of  the  information  tbat 
came  to  us  on  poraosinel  matters  was  incor- 
rect for  one  reason  or  another."  As  a  general 
rule,  smaUer  draft  boards  are  iuuur«  of  Se- 
lective SMvlce  Regulations  and  Memoranda, 
whereas  larger  boards  in  urban  areas  can- 


not handle  the  caseload.  CurtU  Tarr  indi- 
cated that  several  boards  on  Long  t.i^^^ 
though  catching  up.  are  su  montba  bahlnd 
in  answering  maU.  -mia  tgrpe  of  operation  In- 
vartaWy  leads  to  procedural  error.  The  In- 
creased work  due  to  Inquiries  has  risen  181  % 
in  1971  over  1968.  though  Inoeased  time 
avallaUe  has  risen  only  7i  %.  ^^ 

of ^'^.i^?  ^'^  ''**^  ^  ^  foundation 
of  the  SelecUve  Service  System,  a  crUU  a* 

a  whole.  The  breakdown  at  the  local  level  la 
significant  for  this  Is  where  Selective  Serv- 
ice  is  closest  to  tbe  people.  Kenneth  Dolbeare 
and  James  DavU  examined  the  problem  In 

Z«tf"*^"'r2^^*  °""P«  o*  Nelghbow- 
Ameiican  Draft  Board,"  in  Trai>.actUm 
magazine.  It  was  found  that  "Efraft  boards 
are  unrepresentaUve,  biased,  and  out  of 
touch  with  communities  they  were  designed 
th-!*f ^"  ;  •  ;J°«»<»w?tlng  conscription  through 
U^local  board  system  is  costing  SelectUe 
Service  popular  confidence  and  support  it  U 
exagg««»tlng  the  economic  biases  inherent  In 
tf^^^J^  P^"'^!*:  ««»d  It  is  creating  tbe 
arbitrariness  and  lack  of  uniformity  which 
are  hallmarks  of  the  system  " 

Moreover,  draft  boards  are  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  system  to  malntai^.To^i 
board  administrative  procedure  Is  a  "s^ 

^  ^J^Z.  *?:^  °^  '**•  Volunteers  foT 
board  membership  positions  have  declined 
and  several  boards  have  resigned  f rom^ 
d^,^-  ?'^P"o'i  a^d  the  concomitant 
difficulties  have  become  widespread  As  leases 
expire     local    boards    are    being    evicU?^ 

^^»  T^'"'^!^!!***  '°''  P'"*'»*«  faculties. 
Curtis  Tarr  referred  to  the  volunteer  sltua- 

A™J!°S!:!f^  *°  hearings  before  the  House 
Armed  Servlooe  Committee:  "Now,  naUonallv 
if  ^J^^°?^!°*  ™°™  difficult  to  get  membeni 
of  local  boards  than  at  any  time  m  thehS- 
tory  of  the  act,  I  would  guess."  He  attributes 
this  to  Increased  case  load,  fear  of  "retalU- 
tlon  ■  and  rettrement  and  subsequent  "diffi- 
culties .  .  .  persuading  the  young  people  to 
serve  on  these  boards."  k="H'b  to 

AWXALS  STSRM  OVXaBtTUIXNXD 

Administrative  difficultlee  are  not  lUnlted 
to  local  boards.  The  appeal  process  Is  increas- 
ingly used  to  avoid  Induction.  Since  a  court 
case  U  weakened  if  the  registrant  baa  faUed 
to  exhaust  bis  administrative  remedies  r^ls- 
trants  are  encouraged  to  appeal  both  strong 
and  weak  cases  to  lay  tbe  basis  for  sub- 
sequent court  action. 

The  National  Appeal  Board,  composed  of 
three  members,  is  the  end  of  the  line  of  tbe 
appeals  procedure,  and  Is  acceaslble  only  to 
those  not  unanimously  turned  down  at  the 
state  level.  Prior  to  1966  It  averaged  200  ap- 
peals per  year.  In  that  year  It  tripled  to  al- 
most 800  appeals.  By  1969.  tbe  number  had 
almost  quadrupled  again  in  Just  three  years 
In  aU,  3492  appeals  reached  tbe  National  Ap- 
peals Board  in  1970,  this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  lottery  has  released  much  of  the  admin- 
istrative pressure  and  tbat  medical  defer- 
ments have  been  made  non-appealable. 
Evsaioiir  wmESPaxAo 

The  response  of  draft-eligible  men  today  Is 
to  avoid  being  Inducted.  Evasion  is  a  common 
tactic  of  those  who  refuse  to  be  conscripted 
]\ast  because  tbe  draft  poses  an  inconvenience 
to  their  lives.  By  evading  tbe  system  one 
often  enlists  tbe  support  of  professionals 
(lawyers,  doctors,  etc.)  and  tbe  like  (draft 
counselors,  education  institutions,  the  courts, 
and  Selective  Service  bureaucracy),  "nius  It 
is  largely  confined  to  those  persona  who  have 
access  to  such  assistance.  In  recent  years 
draft  centers  have  opened  up  in  poorer  areas 
where  tbe  draft  bits  tbe  hardest.  CurtU  Tarr 
complained  In  bearings,  "We  have  such  a 
high  rate  of  evasion  In  some  of  otir  com- 
munities by  means  tbat  are  legal  and  extra- 
legal." 

Tbe  Selective  Service  System  Is  meet  vul- 
nerable in  a  court  case.  To  Initiate  a  case,  a 
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raglctrmnt  mtist  gambls  kod  TloUtc  a  8el«c- 
Ut»  awrvlee  Uw.  but  the  chancw  are  with 
XtM  raglatnuit  that  he  will  win  hla  ceae.  The 
National  Dlnctcr  raoognlaed  this  taan.  at  era- 
aUm  which  la  embanMBlng  to  the  agency: 
"Then  la  a  coooarted  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  people  to  wipe  out  the  draft  by  em- 
phaalidng  In  the  oourta  the  non-legal  nature 
with  which  we  do  our  work."  He  alao  stated, 
"the  more  dllBeult  aoseasment  Is  whether  the 
system  can  continue  to  function  smoothly. 
We  will  certainly  become  InvolYed  in  more 
litigation.  Many  more  young  men  now  will 
appeal  their  casta  as  a  legal  means  of  delaying 
Induction,  particularly  when  such  a  delay 
offos  the  possibility  of  avoiding  Induc- 
tion. .  .  ." 

KiaiBTANCK  BTaADTS  SSLBCnTX  SXKVICE 

Nationwide,  young  men  faced  with  lnd\ic- 
tlon  are  disavowing  the  government's  claim 
for  their  serrloe.  California  la  the  lightning 
rod  of  draft  oppoaltlon,  yet  In  the  past  has 
been  an  Indicator  of  the  national  mood. 

In  a  three-part  aerlee  for  The  Santa  Monica 
Eveninff  Outlook,  In  June  1970.  Thomas  D. 
Ellas  examined  draft  resistance  In  aouthem 
California.  He  describes  the  situation  as  hav- 
ing reached  "epidemic  proportions."  Selective 
Service  sUtlstlcs  bear  out  bis  diagnosis.  To 
meet  quotas,  the  state  headquarters  has  to 
plan  on  an  average  of  39%  of  those  Issued 
Induction  orders  will  tall  to  appear  for  induc- 
tion. What  Is  more  startling  U  that  this  figure 
Is  up  66%  over  the  previous  year  and  a  half. 

An  article  In  The  Register  of  Orange 
County.  California,  reprinted  In  Slorodoum, 
June  7,  1971,  quotes  Tlmonthy  D.  Kelly,  of 
the  Selective  Service  Information  office:  "On 
a  national  basis  we  can  usually  get  one  In- 
ductee for  every  two  called  up  following  pre- 
Inductlon  physicals.  In  Massachusetts  the 
ratio  runs  3-to-l,  but  In  California  the  ratio 
Is  about  4-to-l." 

United  Press  International  Indicates  that 
In  the  six  months  prior  to  March  31.  1970, 
4.463  men  were  ordered  to  report  for  Induc- 
tion at  the  Oakland,  California  induction 
center.  Only  3,083  reported:  53%  did  not 
show  up.  According  to  Stuart  Kemp.  Director 
of  National  CouncU  to  Repeal  the  Draft.  110.- 
387  Induction  orders  were  Issued  during 
March.  April  and  May  1971.  to  meet  a  na- 
tional quota  of  47.000  men.  Even  so,  only 
36.195  actually  reported,  were  found  accept- 
able, and  accepted  Induction. 

In  Chicago,  50%  "no-shows"  are  reported. 
U.S.  prosecutors  there  estimate  3,000  men 
have  not  reported  for  Induction  (UPI,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1970).  According  to  Midwest  Commit- 
tee for  Draft  Counseling,  at  least  200  men 
have  showed  up  and  openly  refused  to  be  in- 
ducted this  year,  despite  immediate  arrests 
for  such  action.  Lawyers'  Selective  Service 
Panel  In  San  Francisco  eetlmates  that  75,000 
persons  refused  Induction  between  1967  and 
1969. 

Non-reglstratlon  Is  Increasing  as  a  method 
of  resistance.  Tom  Reeves  and  Karl  Hess,  co- 
authors of  The  End  of  the  Draft,  Indicate 
that  30%  of  the  Black  youth  In  areas  such 
as  Harlem  and  Washington,  D.C.,  fall  to  reg- 
ister. 

Defiance  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  Is  a 
national  phenomenon.  Although  It  appears 
to  be  confined  to  urban  areas.  It  Is  because 
the  Armed  Forces  Entrance  and  Examining 
Stations  (AFEBS)  are  located  In  major  iirban 
centers.  Refusal  to  comply  with  Selective 
Service  orders  cannot  be  Isolated  geograph- 
IcaUy  or  economically;  It  exists  throughout 
the  United  States.  Nor  Is  It  confined  to  any 
social  group. 

Bealdes  the  Black  youth  faUlng  to  register 
In  the  poorer  communities,  California  Local 
Board  98  In  Beverly  Hills  reports  that  no- 
shows  outnumber  enlistees  and  draftees  by 
60%  to  40%.  Among  America's  youth  there 
la  often  no  better  reason  for  obeying  Stiec- 
tlve  Service  orders  than  the  threat  of  proae- 


cutlon  and  the  poaBtt>lllty  of  subsequent  In- 
carceration. 

Another  Indicator  of  resentment  of  the 
draft  is  the  number  of  young  men  who  have 
emigrated  to  Canada.  No  figure  can  claim 
accuracy,  but  the  range  most  often  cited  la 
40,000  to  60,000  persons.  These  persons  are 
seeking  to  avoid  the  conscription  and  mili- 
tarism that  forced  their  ancestors  to  this 
ooiintry  In  times  past.  Also,  many  drafteea 
are  deserting  the  military  to  live  In  foreign 
nations. 

VIOLATIONS   OVaSWRZLM    FBOSBCDTION 
ATTSJOTS 

The  threat  of  prison  Is  a  small  deterrent 
due  to  the  large  company  of  violators.  Sta- 
tistics Indicate  that  a  violator  has  increas- 
ingly better  chances  of  skirting  Incarceration, 
first,  by  avoiding  detection,  second,  by  escap- 
ing Indictment,  or  third,  by  being  acquitted. 
Simply  put,  U.S.  proeecutlng  attorneys  Just 
cant  keep  up  with  the  growing  number  of 
negators. 

According  to  figures  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Ofllce,  In  1970  26,226  complaints  of  vIolaUons 
were  received.  After  receiving  these,  3,868 
cases  were  instituted  and  of  these.  973  were 
found  guilty.  The  "average"  violator  thus  has 
a  15%  chance  of  being  indicted.  If  Indicted 
he  has  a  three-ln-four  chance  of  not  being 
convicted.  Thus  any  single  violator  has  a 
25-to-l  chance  of  escaping  conviction.  This 
Is  hardly  a  deterrent  for  those  who  oppose 
conscription  or  death  In  Vietnam. 

The  Department  of  Justice  spends  much 
time  on  draft  cases.  Selective  Service  pros- 
ecuUons  account  for  9.7%  of  all  Federal 
criminal  cases,  the  fourth  largest  segment 
of  offenses.  Perhi^M  most  dramatic  is  the 
fact  that  Selective  Service  cases  filed  have 
increased  1,378.9%  since  1961.  David  Nlssen, 
a  government  lawyer  from  southern  Califor- 
nia cited  In  Ellas'  article,  estimates  "about 
20%  of  the  staff  time  at  this  U.S.  Attorney's 
ofllce  Is  spent  on  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem." and  that  "Overall  ,  .  .  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  FBI  time  In  this  area  Is 
devoted  to  Selective  Service." 

Furthermore,  Selective  Services  cases  in 
Chicago.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
New  York  have  swamped  court  dockets:  such 
violations  have  priority  in  being  heard.  Wil- 
liam Sessions,  Chief  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Section,  Criminal  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  states:  "We  are  faced  wit- 
the  situation  where  there  Is  a  continuing, 
open,  obvious  expressed  intent  by  nmny 
groups  to  absolutely  swamp  the  system  and 
swamp  the  courts  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  do  not  intend  In  my  section  to 
be  a  party  to  allowing  our  being  swamped." 

The  situation  indicates  that  if  the  Justice 
Dq^artment  is  not  swamped,  it  is  listing 
under  the  burden.  Whereas,  prior  to  1965 
Selective  Service  prosecutions  averaged  30C 
a  year,  in  the  last  few  years  there  have  t>een 
an  average  of  300  new  prosecutions  monthly, 
but  the  nimiber  of  convictions  has  not  in- 
creased proportionately. 

lOCAL    BOJlKD    attacks    COWTINUS 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  harass- 
mant  the  Selective  Servioe  System  encoun- 
ters la  the  destruction  of  Selective  Service 
property.  Numerous  Instances  of  sabotage 
have  proUferated  over  the  last  two  years, 
dramatizing  the  aerlouanesa  of  anti-draft 
groups  and  reflecting  the  national  crisis  en- 
gendered by  Selective  Service.  This  Is  hardly 
a  minor  protdem.  Selective  Service  officials 
reported  In  March  that  since  January  1968 
there  had  been  an  average  of  7.5  attacks  a 
month  on  their  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Seaalons  reported  before  the  House 
Armed  Serrlces  Committee  that  "successful 
prosecutloDS  of  varlo\is  well-publldaed 
grouiM  for  depredations  on  local  boards  and 
the  burning  at  Selective  Service  records  has 
failed  to  put  a  atop  to  these  offenses."  More- 
over, those  destroying  Selective  Servioe  prop- 
ert>'  have  wide  popular  support  as  evidenced 


by  the  ease  with  which  Father  Daniel  Berrl- 
gan  remained  at  large  after  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest  had  been  issued. 

tnjrw  SKNTXNCxs,  xaaLT  fabch.! 

Convictions  for  Selective  Servioe  vloIatlcMia, 
while  ferw  In  comparison  to  the  number  of 
offenses,  are  concomitant  with  stiff  jaU  sen- 
tences. The  average  sentence  In  1964  was 
around  21  months  (depending  on  which 
agency's  figures  are  cited) .  In  1968  the  aver- 
age sentence  reached  a  high  of  38  montlM. 
Since  then  sentences  have  remained  exten- 
sive thou^  declining  somewhat.  It  Is  intw- 
eetlng  to  note  that  although  the  sentences 
are  intimidating,  the  average  time  served 
has  Increased  only  three  months,  frotn  1964 
to  1968.  In  1970,  the  average  time  served  was 
about  17  months  upon  release. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  been  put 
to  the  test  by  the  seven  year  war  In  Indo- 
china. It  Is  buckling  under  the  stress  and 
strains.  Young  men  In  large  numbers  are 
rejecting  the  conscription  system.  Selective 
Service  vrtll  probably  be  able  to  survive  an- 
other two  years  of  procedural  mcffaas,  with 
the  assistance  al  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Federal  Biireau  of  Investigation.  But  Is 
the  game  worth  the  candle? 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that  the  nation  still  main- 
tains an  Institution  so  despised  by  America's 
youth,  which  feeds  so  much  of  the  dlsaffec-, 
tlon  and  alienation  that  young  people  feel 
toward  the  government  as  a  whole.  The  na- 
tion Is  able  to  f\inctlon  without  the  draft 
and  the  nation  Is  accursed  with  It.  Surely 
conscription  Is  not  worth  the  price  paid. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  suggested  that  the 
Senate  conferees  are  a  discredit  to  the 
Senate. 

I  should  like  to  underscore  the  fact 
that  even  though  most  of  the  conferees 
voted  against  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
they  fought  in  conference  to  try  to  sus- 
tain the  Mansfield  amendment  for  many 
days  and,  beyond  that,  were  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, under  the  rules  of  the  House,  was 
not  germane.  The  Senate  conferees  not 
only  were  able  to  preserve  enough  of  the 
substance  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
but  were  able  to  secure  an  agreement 
from  the  House  conferees  that  they 
would  seek  a  waiver  of  their  rule  of  ger- 
maneness. 

So  may  I  say  that  It  was  not  because 
of  any  shirking  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  conferees  that  the 
Mansfield  amendment  does  not  appear 
In  the  conference  report  as  it  was  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

I  most  respectfully  reject  the  notion 
that  the  conferees  were  a  discredit  to 
the  Senate  in  this  respect,  or  in  any  way 
tried  to  do  other  than  represent  the  Sen- 
ate's position  with  great  diUgence. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point  some  material 
concerning  the  alleged  manpower  short- 
ages in  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNroBiCA'noN  ON  DOD  Allscations  or  Mili- 
TAXT  Manpowek  Shobtacks  Dux  To  Lapse 
OF  Induction   AtrrHoamr 

(A  report  by  the  Selective  Service  Law  Re- 
porter. Sept.  18,  1971; 

I.     CONCLUSIONS 

Sufficient  draftable  registrants  remain  in 
the  pipeline  to  fill  calls  at  previously-an- 
nounced levels  for  at  least  the  rest  of  cal- 
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endar  1971,  probably  for  two  or  three  years.  32,500  more,  or  a  total  of  137,000:   enough  Senator  Mike  Gravel,  Democrat  of  Alaska, 

The  President  can  meet  calls  thru  the  end  for  almost  6  calls,  i.e.,  enough  to  last  thru  who  has  promised  to  filibuster  the  draft  legls- 

o(  calendar  1971  without  drafting  any  men  next  March.  latlon,  believes   that  If  the  President's  au- 

wbo  would  not  have  been  called  If  Inductions  D.  RSN  366  [entire  Ist  PO] :  830,000  In  all.  thorlty    to    conscript   other    men    lapses   on 

had  continued  without  Interruption.  ^    miscxllant  ^'^f  1-  **■  would  place  the  President  In  a 

n.   BxsmuAi.   INDUCTION   AUTHOBrrr  ,1^^  ^bo^„  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^ij„  ^^^^  j^„  polltlc^J  blnd^                             .t„^.„,,     ^„ 

Under  J  17(c)  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  insulated  from  the  draft  by  deferments  dur-  _,i?^  ^.Tt  k-,,  !„i^.fSL  ^f  ♦J?J^  Sf! 

50   OS.C.   App.    1467,   the  President  retains  mg  the  roughest  part  of  the  Vietnam  war.  ft^„^J'^„^''^J'J^t,°^l^.^^     ^ 

power  to  draft  all  registrants  who  held  defer-  Equity  favors  their  being  called  at  this  time.  ij  °«^i^^,r?h^;»,.  '  ^T,„„  ,„  tv. 

ments  between  1967  and  1971   (at  least),  are  __7  Mr.  Gravel  said  that  the  provision  In  the 

no  longer  deferred  and  are  not  yet  36  years  iprom  the  New  York  Times,  May  13.  1971]  ^^T .'^^  «**^!^I^!^fK?f^^*"'*  "^*  ^^  *"*" 

of   age.   The   following   figures   Include  only  r.„.„  „.,,  „„  „^  ,p„^  „  .  .„  ww~^_r-„.  buster  was  Irresponsible, 

mon  under  38-  the  average  afe  of  these  ree-  °^*"  ^  ^  °°  °^  ^^™^  ^  ^^  Ends— CoL-  .The   people   who   say   we're   going   to   be 

^tr^ntflB^bab^  a3  2?-22                ^  ^'^^    Obaduates   To   Remain    Subject   to  visited   ^th  a  catacly^c  situation  If  the 

Induction  induction     authority     expires     are     simply 

m.     estimated     MANPOWKB     in     the     DBATT  „      ...,       ,j  „    „             ._                                                   ..  »,_  ._ij 

PiPKiiNiE     1071   7!.  (By  David  E.Rosenbaum)  wrong,    he  said. 

pipeline.    j»7i   72  WASHINGTON     Mav    12 —Even    If   Confess  Selective  Service  System  Officials  said  that, 

montS^oT^r72r"    ''''    [l-ludes    first    3  pe^^^Sdenf^'lxon^s  au^orUy'^t^TrS^  even  if  the  induction  authority  was  exten^ 

mouths  of  1972   :  _._       »,           ,,,»,_            i.,  o&st  July  1 ,  a  laree  oercentaKe  of  the  draftees 

1  The  first  p'riorlty  group  list  PO]  cur-  ^Z^^\^^l^  ^^l  'co^e^rThif  sunTer  ^^^  >»*^'  P"^  ^'^^  ^^  -°"^<*  ^  ^^^ 
renUy  includes  the  following  registrants  In  *°°  *?"  £^,r,rt,wii^             ^             summer  coming  off  student  deferments. 

classes  I-A  and  I-A-O   It.e.,  "available"  for  "'  ^  inauctea. 

induction]  •  According  to  Selective  Service  System  of-  Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  real 

ex-coileKe  level  students  who  erad-  *^'*^^'  ^^''^1^''  T""^.*"  °^  ""^^  ™^''  ^  ^'  issue   here  today  is  not  the  draft  but 

"uati^'  in*  /ine"  •7irthes^  ^e  ^  ^Z              "  "*"'  ""°"^''  "''"  '"*"  °'  ^^'her,  stUl,  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

T.^M-'^v   1  tt'^"^^         numbers  j^,^,  Senators  and  Administration  officials  „  T^^  '^^}  '^^^  ^  whether  or  not  the 

,  RSN  s )   1  thru  365- ....     500,  000  Relieve  that  there  Is  little  chance  that  Con-  U.S.  Senate  can  retain  an  effective  voice 

ex-hlgh  school  students  who  have  ^g  ^^^  complete  action  on  the  draft  leg-  in  the  formulation  of  American  foreign 

'■?«,wf ,  ^\«^-^^°°^    *?:^f*''^o«  islatlon,  currently  on  the  floor  of  the  Senal^,  POUcy. 

1-365)                                                         '  100  000  ^^  '^^  ^'"'^  °^  ■^"°''-  "^he  ^^^  "^  i"-  "^^  ^"«  ^^  *»^° 

other  registrants"  previoGiV'av^y-           '  'The  President's  technical  authority  to  con-  fully     and     fairly     debated     for     many 

able  but  not  called  becavMc  their  ^'^'''P^  """^  '"^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^*  ""  months.  And  several  additional  days  wUl 

RSN-s  are  above  the  current  cell-  llZ^ZZ  ^^^l\°L^^,l^^- r^'^^^l'  not  add  new  facts  to  that  debate. 

ing  (RSN  13^366).. 230,000  f„^[^^-^°  -PP°«  f^^^^^  "ha^^L^of  The  dmft  bill  as  presently  constituted 

T,„,^,                                               ~,n  nnn  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  have  argued  IS  unacceptable.  I  intend  to  vote  against 

lOMu     oau.  uw  that  to  allow  this  conscription  authority  to  this  bill  unless  It  contains  the  vital  lan- 

•  Rough  estimate.  lapse   could   endanger   the  security   of   the  guage  of  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

o    «.,~.„H    ^,.^,..»»  ,r,^..,^   -„,i„    .,,  country.  The     Senate     determined     that     the 

ciudes^e746  Joo^ifJ3s             ^  *  phovision  examined  Mansfield  amendment  would  be  an  in- 

B  CaSar  y;ar  1^2  But,  under  a  provision  of  the  existing  draft  tegral    part    of    HJl.     6531.    With     the 

1.   1st  PG:   Component  groups  wlU  gener-  \l^  l^**  Congressional  aides  and  lawyers  for  adoption   of   this   amendment   the   Sen- 

aiiy  resemble  1971  1st  PG,  except:  compo-  ^^^„?i^  ^n  t^7iftf^        rT  ^^^'^  T  a^e  declared  that  it  would  be  the  poUcy 

nent  (a,   will  not  be  available  uStU  July'it  ^^^^^^^  ^nderThe  ag""  1' who  h^;  ^^  ^he  U.S.  -ovemment  to  terminate  aU 

miVv^r^e^n  Lh^J^'^-cT  wm'lfot'^t'  ^  hrd^Lrdeferme^t^^toTd  stui  t^'^euS  "^^^'^  operations  of  our  Armed  Forces 

mid-year,  then  shrink,  (c)  wui  not  exist.  As  for  induction.  in  Indochina  at  the  earliest  practical 

^Tre  19^2*  ^iL^th^bef^re^'a^^'^^tfr  J'  ^«  T'^^^'^  that  anyone  over  the  age  of  date.  The  amendment  slso  provided  for 

can  easily  be  met  however    """"  "^^  '"'^'^  26  would  be  Uken,  since  these  men  are  lower  Withdrawal  of  aU  UJ8.  military  forces  not 

2  2d  PG  All  men  from  1971  1st  and  2d  °"  ^^^  priority  list  than  men  under  26.  And  later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  its 
PCs  not  previously  Inducted  *^*™  i^  *  difference  of  opinion  among  law-  enactment,  subject  to  the  release  of  all 

C.  Later  years:  '"^M^^f  d     t^"  °'*°  ^°^'^'^«  deferments  American  prisoners  of  war. 

1.  Components  will  resemble   1972  except  "'"       th^re^ia  no  ou«ition  that  m»n  wh^  ^  the  absence  of  any  moral  commit- 

that  group  (b)   wUl  disappear  in  1973.  ,         ;J^  .       .    ^    °  ^"^*'o»   t'lat  men  who  arimini<vtratinn  to  fi»  «  srv^- 

n~f„„  >o\   «rin  «rrf  rii.Cr^..  ..r,*n   lanA  '°s*    ^^^elr    Student    deferments    when    thev  "i^ni  oy  uie  aanunisi,rauon  to  nx  a  spe- 

2Z'^1972  m   M  an^d^s^ot  orev?  '^^'''^  '^'^  «'  '^P  «"»  of  coUege  ca£  cific   termination   date   to   end   our  in- 

ousiy  inducted  wiS"  1^  aveSia^e'in  '7!^^  el!..  -";"-"*  ^,  ^  <'^^^-  volvement  in  that  disasterous  and  cost- 

The  provision  of  the  1967  law  that  per-  ly  war.  It  IS  up  to  the  U.S.  Senate  to 

IV.  ESTIMATES  OF  NUMBEB8  OF  MEN  AVAUABLE  ^i^  ^j^^^  ^  be  Inducted  States:           ^  exert  the  kind  of  leadership  that  is  nec- 

IN    1971    THBOUGH   MABCH    1972   AT  DIFFERENT  ..jjo   nerson    ^hRll    h*    tnfllirt^rt    fr^r    tr»t„lT,o.  ^^"^^  "    '•"«=^  »•'""   "^    icauciailip    umi   ia   UCt 

RSN  rm  matt  ^    Pf "°°  ^"*"  °^  inducted  for  training  essary  to  bnng  our  men  home. 

RSN  CEILINGS  ^nd  scTvlcc  In  the  Armed  Forces  after  July  1.  r—^^  oWr„ir,7o*^ofi«„   »r,„»,«„ti..  ^«.,ij 

A.  RSN  125  Ithe  current  ceiling):  roughly  1971,  except  pereons  now  or  hereafter  de-  7^^  administration  apparently  would 
72,000  avaUable,  or  enough  to  fill  about  3  ferred  . . .  after  the  basis  for  such  deferment  rather  support  the  ambitions  of  a  dic- 
monthly  calls  at  the  previously-announced  ceases  to  exist."  tator  than  legislation  aimed  at  ending 
level  of  10,000.'  Based  on  past  experience.  Selective  Service  the  war. 

B.  RSN  150  IceUIng  which  would  have  System  officials  said  they  expected  about  400.-  I  feel  that  it  is  long  past  time  that 
been  reached  had  Inductions  not  been  Inter-  qoo  men  to  lose  student  deferments  this  the  U.S.  Senate  stand  up  to  the  Pres- 
rupted  This  number  Includes  no  men  who  summer.  jHent  of  thp  Unitf>d  Statp=:  anrl  tj^U  him 
would  not  have  been  Inducted  if  extension  i?^  .?\r^  uniteo  btatfe.  and  teu  him 
had  occurred  normally] :  roughly  32,500  «*^  "'^^  '*"•  physical  that  if  the  war  does  not  end  then  the 
additional  men,  or  a  total  of  104,500:  enough  About  half  of  these  are  likely  to  fall  the  draft  will. 

to  fill  about  4  calls.  physical  examination.  Two-thirds  of  those  I   have  long   opposed   the   harsh   and 

C.  RSN  175  (the  highest  number  called  for  remaining  have  lottery  numbers  above  125,  unfair  operation  of  OUT  current  draft 
preinductlon  physical  exams  during  1971 —  above  which  men  are  not  now  being  drafted,  system  In  an  effort  to  redress  some  of 
these  men  must  reasonably  have  expected  -There  would  be  60.000  to  70,000  remaining  t^e  inequities  in  the  draft  system,  I  have 
t^^e^m^be  drafted  this  year,:  roughly  ^^^^^^^^^^f^Za^cST t^Z'^^  participated  in  the  following  initiatives 
■"TZT        ;~ ,  .,           ...               ^   ,   ..  legal  appeals,  but  if  there  are  not  enough  airing  this  Congress. 

7*vf  ^*Jf^    ^^                 generated  these  ^^^  available   with   lottery  numbers  below  I    introduced   legislation   which   would 

t^.^,'"esMSi°t:S'?c^fTa;^Sabi;°Sra^tI  ^^^  ^%^  --^^  "^  "*  "T*'  >,  ^^''  ^'"^''kLT'  ^^^  '?''  ■  ''^"' 
under  RSN  135-126/365  of  the  600W)  men  J''  addition,  a  few  thousand  men  other  in  any  combat  zone  without  prior  con- 
in  categories  HIJ^.l  (a)  and  (b).  supra:  ^^"^  former  students.  Including  men  who  gressional  authorization, 
about  50%  of  these  vrtll  be  found  medically  •'**  .°*^",f,*»!^  °'  apprenticeship  defer-  j  have  joined  with  others  in  introduc- 
unflt,  leaving  roughly  72.000.  Since  about  2.5  '^^JTf'  ''"L°«<»™«  f,  ,  .  „  t  ._  ^  ...  ing  legislation  which  would  have  limited 
avauable  men  must  be  caUed  to  actually  ,.E^^^^.f!;='!'*,^,^!lyi°JJ,i^  the  extension  of  the  draft  to  1  year 
indurt    1.   about   23-25   thousand    must   be  t^**  he  does  not  expect  more  than  60,000  .     +^^    j  ,  vears 

ordered  for  Induction  to  Insure  delivery  of  "^en  to  be  drafted  In  the  last  six  months  of  T^,r^r^,^iT7r^.i«ti««    «,>,.„v,    ^i.    = 

10.000.  the  year,  and  most  mUltary  manpower  ex-  I   supported   legislation   which   sets   a 

Calculations  In  IVJB.  and  IV.C.  also  In-  perts  expect  the  total  to  be  somewhat  lower  congressional  limitation  on  draft  calls. 

elude  a  component  from  group  UlJi.l.  (c) .  than  60,000.  And,   I  have   cosponsored   the  Mans- 
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field  amendment  in  an  eSort  to  end  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam.  While  I  have 
made  my  opposition  to  the  present  sys- 
tem quite  clear  and  have  worked  to  re- 
duce the  Inequities  within  it,  I  have  re- 
sisted attempts  to  convert  our  Armed 
Forces  into  volimteer  services. 

TO  my  mind,  a  volunteer  army  would 
present  several  serious  problems  for  this 
country. 

An  all  vcdimteer  army  would  be  de- 
void of  the  healthy  cross  currents  of 
civilian  life.  It  would  be  totally  removed 
from  civilian  society  and  its  ranks  would 
not  be  affected  substantially  by  the  con- 
stamt  and  salutary  infusion  of  men  who 
are  not  career  soldiers. 

It  would  create  a  permanent  combat 
force  comprised  of  the  poor,  the  unedu- 
cated and  the  minorities — ^people  who 
would  look  upon  the  military  as  the  only 
avenue  of  opportimity  to  escape  from 
the  pockets  of  poverty  and  prejudice  that 
exist  In  America. 

A  volunteer  army  would  be  less  re- 
sponsive to  the  civilian  direction  and 
control  that  is  essential  in  a  free  society. 

It  would  be  far  easier  to  wage  wars 
with  a  band  of  mercenaries  than  with  a 
group  of  draftees.  It  would  be  far  easier 
to  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
Uves  are  cheaper  and  wars  are  morally 
less  det^tating  when  they  are  being 
waged  by  professionals. 

This  is  an  ugly  and  dangerous  concept 
and  one  that  I  feel  pervades  the  idea  of 
an  all  volunteer  army. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
think  about  the  draft  in  terms  of  life 
and  death;  for  this  is  what  the  draft  has 
mecmt  to  thousands  of  young  Americans. 

But,  if  this  bill  is  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out the  Mansfield  amendment  included 
in  it  then  the  VS.  Senate  will  tiave 
failed  in  its  responsibility  to  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  who  want  peace. 

It  will  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  priority  tliat  exists 
today  is  to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  win  have  failed  to  go  on  record  on 
the  issue  of  war  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  the  language 
of  the  Mansfield  amoidment  Is  not  In- 
cluded In  a  draft  bill,  I  will  oppose  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  debate  about  the  draft  has 
raged,  at  various  levels  of  Intensl^,  for 
many  years. 

And  the  Congress  has  spoken  in  this 
sessicm.  A  majority  of  both  Houses  and 
the  conference  committee  support  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  draft  with  some 
revisions  and  reforms. 

My  own  view  on  this  question,  reflected 
in  votes  and  lengthy  statements  already 
delivered  on  this  floor,  is  quite  simple: 
it  Is  not  enough  to  reform  the  draft.  We 
siiould  end  it. 

Conscription  contradicts  the  most 
basic  values  of  a  free  society.  Many  of 
our  ancestors  left  their  native  lands  to 
escape  harsh  systems  of  conscription. 
Now  some  of  their  descendants  leave  this 
land  to  escape  the  draft. 

Tlie  draft  promotes  the  InefBcient  use 
of  manpower,  perpetuates  wasteful  mili- 
tary budgets  and  squanders  human 
energy.  It  contributes  to  the  crisis  of 
morale  wtiich  aAlcts  our  country  both 


within  the  Armed  -  Forces  and  outside 
tliem. 

We  all  believe  in  a  strong  and  sensible 
national  defense.  Military  service  is  not 
only  a  necessary,  but  an  honorable  pur- 
suit. I  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  served 
as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
But  the  draft,  with  its  heavy  price  of 
waste,  unfairness  and  compulsion,  does 
nothing  to  enhance  the  national  defense 
or  the  honor  of  military  service.  It  will 
be  a  better  day  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  military,  when  we  rely  for  our 
defense  upon  lean,  armed  forces,  highly 
skilled  and  trained,  and  dependent  upon 
modem  technology  for  their  firepower — 
and  not  upon  large  armies  of  semi- 
trained,  poorly  motivated  conscripts  bet- 
ter suited  to  military  realities  of  the  past 
than  of  the  present  or  the  future.  Such 
forces  could  be  recruited  now.  with 
equitable  pay  raises  and  without  the 
draft.  That  day  could  be  now  if  only  the 
Congress  required  it. 

I  have  also  felt  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  push  through  major  raises  In 
military  pay  without  first  reforming  the 
basic  pay  system  and  eliminating  old 
inequities. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  maximize 
the  efBclency  of  each  military  dollar  be- 
fore we  vote  to  spend  more  dollars. 

I  have  urged,  rather  than  a  sweeping 

pay  increase,  an  approach  which  would: 

Wipe  out  glaring  pay  inequities  for 

service  men  and  women  with  less  than 

2  years  service; 

Bring  some  order  to  the  ctiaotlc  mili- 
tary pay  system  with  its  confusing  welter 
of  special  sui^lements  and  benefits; 

Eliminate  the  waste  of  money  and 
human  energy  by  reducing  force  levels, 
cutting  back  on  nonessential  Jobs  and. 
creating  leaner,  more  efllcient  services; 
Build  a  pay  system  which  will  pave  the 
way  for  volunteer  armed  services. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  conference 
committee,  in  a  time  of  economic  string- 
ency, to  keep  military  pay  Increases 
within  reasonable  limits. 

But  I  am  dismayed  that  the  savings 
achieved  have  been  at  the  expense  of 
those  service  men  and  women  who  are 
most  in  need:  the  most  Junior  officers 
and  the  enlisted  personnel. 

In  a  time  of  budgetary  stringency,  Mr. 
President,  the  only  Justification  for  a 
sizable  pay  raise  is  to  build  a  fairer  sys- 
tem :  to  eliminate  the  inequities. 

If  we  faU  in  this  purpose — and  the  bill 
before  us  now  does  fall,  in  my  Judg- 
ment— then  we  compound  the  error;  we 
will  be  both  extravagant  and  unfair. 

But  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  oppose  the 
conference  committee  report  for  an- 
other— and  far  more  important — reason. 
Months  ago,  the  Senate  enacted  and 
sent  to  conference  an  amendment  which 
was  clear  and  forceful.  It  stated  that  it 
was  national  policy  to  withdraw  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Vietnam  within  9 
months,  cantlngont  upon  the  release  of 
VS.  prisoners  held  in  North  Vietnam. 

We  have,  however,  received  from  the 
conference  a  toothless  version  of  that 
amendment: 

Instead  of  a  clear  statement  of  na- 
tional resolve  and  a  clear  mandate  to  the 
executive,  we  are  presented  with  a  mere 
"sense  of  the  Congress"  res<dutlon: 
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Instead  of  a  specified  date  for  with- 
drawal, we  have  now  a  vague  call  for 
withdrawal  by  an  unspecified  "date  cer- 
tain"— presumably  to  be  determined  by 
Mr.  Nixon. 

I  wmt  to  Vietnam  this  summer  with 
the  feeling  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment was  a  sound  statement  of  policy 
by  the  Congress.  I  returned  with  the 
strongest  possible  convlcticti,  reinforced 
by  all  that  I  saw  in  Vietnam,  that  pas- 
sage of  a  strong  Mansfield  amendment 
Is  vital  to  both  the  United  States  and  to 
South  Vietnam. 

My  conviction  can  be  simply  stated: 

It  is  time  to  end  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  To  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, we  have  given  all  that  we 
should  give.  And  from  the  South  Viet- 
namese Ooverrunent,  we  have  taken  all 
that  we  should  take. 

Those  who  question  this  conclusion 
should  review  the  melancholy  history  of 
the  past  few  months:  Months  in  which 
President  Thleu's  regime  has  corrupted 
the  democratic  process  in  South  Vietnam 
against  all  the  hopes  and  aspirations  cf 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam;  months 
in  wtilch  the  American  Government  has 
behaved  like  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant." 

For  10  years  we  have  fought  for  a 
democratic  process  in  South  Vietnam — 
or  so  the  American  people  were  led  to 
believe  by  one  President  after  another, 
including  Mr.  Nixon.  And  now  what 
have  we— 10  years  of  war  for  self- 
determination  crowned  by  rigged  ajid 
uncontested  elections. 

I  first  proposed  last  April  that  the 
United  States  let  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  elect  their  government,  that  we 
abide  their  choice,  and  then,  our  purpose 
fulfilled,  go  home.  I  urged: 

A  strcHig  coogreasionsJ  afBrmation  of 
U.S.  neutrality  in  the  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions; 

A  mandate  to  the  President  to  insure 
neutrality  by  XJB.  personnel  in  Vietnam; 

A  commission  of  the  Congress  to  over- 
see U.S.  conduct  during  the  electoral 
process;  and 

To  discourage  rigging,  a  declaration 
that  the  United  States  would  not  sup- 
port a  government  in  South  Vietnam 
which  acquired,  or  retained,  power 
through  corrupt  or  coercive  means. 

The  Congress  did  not  act.  The  Presi- 
dent did  not  act. 

This  administration  has  done  nothing 
beyond  Its  handwrlnglng  and  feeble  pro- 
testatlMis  of  neutrality  to  insure  a  fair 
election. 

The  results  of  its  neglect — or  its  in- 
fatuation with  Mr.  Thleu — are  only  too 
familiar.  Elections  for  the  lower  house 
were  held  in  August.  They  were  mani- 
festly rigged. 

I  saw  the  duplicate  voter  registration 
cards. 

I  talked  with  opposition  candidates 
harassed,  intimidated,  arrested,  and 
Jailed. 

I  saw  the  directives  from  the  Central 
Government  which  ordered  the  rigging. 

I  talked  to  Vietnamese  ofllclEds  who 
did  not  even  bother  to  deny  it. 

I  saw  the  Immolation  of  a  woimded 
war  veteran  protesting  Mr.  Thleu's  rig- 
ging of  the  election.  And  I  saw  every- 
where a  people  desperate  for  a  chance 
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to  choose  their  own  government  in  a 
fair  content — a  war-weary  p>eople  who 
might  well  have  elected  a  candidate  for 
President  committed  to  peace. 

Now  they  will  elect  the  one  candidate 
mostly  clearly  committed  to  war — not 
their  candidate  but  the  man  perceived 
to  be  the  candidate  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  no  choice. 

The  administration  did  nothing  to  pre- 
vent it. 

And  what  has  been  the  response  of 
the  administration  to  this  corruption  of 
the  very  political  process  we  have  sought 
with  50,000  Uves  and  $120  billion  to  im- 
pose in  South  Vietnam? 

Secretary  Rogers  on  September  3  gave 
this  reaction  to  the  lower  house  elec- 
tions: 

The  recent  election  for  the  Parliament 
was  conducted.  I  think.  In  a  way  that  can 
cause  us  to  have  some  satisfaction  In  the 
knowledge  that  democracy  Is  working.  .  .  . 
We  are  encoviraged  by  that  demonstration 
of  democracy. 

And  Mr.  Zeigler  pronounced  the  Pres- 
ident gratified  that  all  had  graie 
smoothly. 

Earlier  this  summer,  the  Thieu  re- 
gime pushed  through  a  law  making  it 
difficult  for  opposition  candidates  to 
qualify. 

In  mid-August,  imder  that  law,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Vietnam  dis- 
qualified Vice  President  Ky. 

On  August  18,  General  Minh,  charging 
a  rigged  election,  quit  the  contest. 

Two  days  later  the  Coiut  reversed 
itself  and  reinstated  Marshal  Ky.  Then 
he  withdrew  rather  than  run  a  hopeless 
race.  And  General  Thieu  emerged  from 
this  unsuspenseful  drama  the  sole  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency. 

Paced  with  no  more  than  mild  reproof 
from  Washington,  he  sized  up  the  sit- 
uation: 

The  Americans  are  going  and  I  am  stay- 
ing, at  least  for  4  years.  I  should  make  the 
decision  that  I  will  have  to  live  with  .  .  . 
The  Americans  no  more  want  me  to  lose 
the  war  or  become  the  victim  of  a  coup  than 
I  do.  They  have  no  alternative  but  to  support 
me  or  withdraw. 

Paced  with  such  alternatives,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, many  of  us  would  prefer  to  with- 
draw. 

But  the  administration  feels  otherwise. 
As  Secretary  Rogers  said,  in  the  same 
press  conference: 

We  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  presiden- 
tial election  that  would  be  contested  and 
that  would  be  a  fair  election — we  certainly 
tried.  And  President  Thieu  said  he  was  dis- 
appointed. I  think  it  is  a  little  difficult  from 
this  distance  to  Judge. 

Many  of  us  will  not  find  it  so  difficult 
to  judge — and  to  reach  several  conclu- 
sions: 

We  could  have  diminished  Thleu's  un- 
fair political  advantage  by  declaring  Uie 
I  date  at  which  our  military  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  would  end.  His  advantage 
is  his  power  to  oppress  his  opposition.  It 
is  a  power  he  derives  from  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence. 

We  could  have  instructed  our  advisers 
in  the  Provinces  and  districts  to  advise 
fair  election  practices  upon  local  officials. 
They  advise  on  everything  else. 

We  could  have  said  that,  our  purpose 


being  self-determination,  we  would  not 
support  a  government  which  retained, 
or  acquired,  power  through  corrupt  or 
coercive  means. 

And  we  could  have  demonstrated  our 
seriousness  by  recalling  Mr.  Bunker,  the 
symbol  of  American  support  for  Mr. 
Thieu.  imtil  after  the  elections. 

Upon  leaving  South  Vietnam  this  sum- 
mer, I  urged  aU  those  steps  upon  Mr. 
Nixon.  Again  he  did  not  act. 

On  August  4  he  said  in  a  press  con- 
ference: 

With  regard  to  the  elections,  let  me  empha- 
size our  p>06itlon.  Our  position  is  one  of  com- 
plete neutrality  in  these  elections.  Under 
Am.bassador  Bunker's  skillful  direction,  we 
have  made  it  clear  to  all  parties  concerned 
that  we  are  not  supporting  any  candidate, 
that  we  wUl  accept  the  verdict  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Then  Ambassador  Bunker  urged  Gen- 
eral Minh  to  run  so  he  could  become 
leader  of  the  opposition  after  his  defeat. 
The  Ambassador  also,  it  appears,  insulted 
General  Minh  with  an  offer  of  American 
money  for  his  campaign.  That,  so  far 
as  we  can  tell.  Is  tiie  actl(xi  of  this  ad- 
ministratitHQ. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
stripped  the  war,  and  all  our  sacrifices,  of 
their  one  purpose — self-determination 
for  the  South  Vietnamese.  It  has  made  a 
bad  policy  worse.  It  has  laid  bare  the 
ugliness  of  a  continuing  war  to  pn^}  up 
a  corrupt  and  autocratic  regime  in  a  re- 
mote comer  of  the  earth.  And  now  to 
cover  up  Mr.  Rogers  says  of  the  August 
election  in  South  Vietnam  "we  are  en- 
couraged by  that  demonstration  of 
democracy." 

I  am  not  encouraged. 

At  this  late  date,  the  only  way  to  help 
ourselves  and  the  South  Vietnamese  is  to 
end  our  military  involvement;  to  declare 
a  terminal  date  for  our  military  involve- 
ment; to  withdraw  American  ground  and 
support  forces.  That  is  the  only  way  now 
to  fulfill  our  professed  purpose  in  South 
Vietnam. 

y^thout  the  prospect  of  endless  UJS. 
support,  the  South  Vietnamese  will  be 
given  an  incentive  to  compromise  their 
differences  and  make  peace.  And  with- 
out the  foreigners  to  fight,  the  Vietcong 
will  have  far  less  reason  to  carry  on  the 
confiict  and  less  popular  support.  We  can 
win  the  return  of  our  men  held  hostage 
in  the  north  and  get  on  with  our  busi- 
ness at  home.  We  can  reUeve  the  Ameri- 
can military  of  a  crushing  burden.  The 
South  Vietnamese  can  get  on  with  their 
business  of  mairing  peace  smd  recon- 
structing a  land  ravaged  by  a  senseless 
and  seemingly  endless  war.  But  the  Con- 
gress must  act.  The  administration 
refuses. 

It  refuses  to  end  the  war,  win  back  the 
prisoners  and  let  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  determine  their  future. 

The  Congress  must  act.  But  the  con- 
ference report  language  is  Just  another 
empty,  futile  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion. 

So  let  us  convene  a  new  conference. 

Let  us  act,  not  with  a  toothless,  bland, 
and  empty  resolution,  but  with  a  man- 
date. The  Congress  is  the  policjmaaking 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  time 
Congress  made  it  the  policy  of  the  United 


States  to  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam 
by  a  certain  date,  subject  to  the  return 
of  the  prisoners. 

This  conference  report  should  be 
tabled,  a  new  conference  convened,  and 
a  law  enacted  which  reflects  the  already 
expressed  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today's  con- 
sideration of  the  selective  service  con- 
ference report  focuses  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  once  sigaln,  on  the  tragic 
war  in  Indochina. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  pro- 
vision whose  original  intent  was  to  set 
the  stage  for  complete  American  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  by  a  date 
certain.  The  original  Icmguage  of  this 
amendment,  as  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  declared  it  to  be 
"the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  ter- 
minate all  UJS.  military  operations  in 
Indochina  at  the  earUest  practicable  date 
and  provide  for  withdrawal  of  all  UJS. 
military  forces  not  later  than  9  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  subject  to 
the  return  of  all  Americans  held  prisoner 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  allied  forces." 

Many  of  us  who  have  registered  our 
disagreement  with  the  intent  and  the 
character  of  the  present  American  pol- 
icy of  Vietnamizatlon  had  hoped  that 
the  Senate  could  write  Into  a  law  a 
stronger,  more  decisive  withdrawal  plan. 
But  although  this  amendment  is  not  the 
legislation  we  first  introduced,  we  rec- 
ognize that  it  goes  in  the  direction  we 
believe  our  policy  must  go.  And  it  estab- 
lishes the  foundations  for  further  con- 
gressional action. 

In  the  conference  bill,  the  amendment 
has  been  eviscerated,  and  the  clear  pur- 
pose of  the  Senate's  action  thwarted.  The 
conferees  have  diluted  the  original  lan- 
guage to  render  the  new  provision  a  mere 
"sense  of  Congress"  amendment — no 
longer  making  withdrawal  an  element  of 
national  policy. 

While  the  report  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  terminate  "all"  American  "mili- 
tary operations"  at  the  "earliest  practi- 
cable date,"  it  merely  charges  him  with 
the  responsibility  of  "negotiating  for  the 
establishment  of  a  final  date"  for  with- 
drawal. 

This  permits  the  President,  at  his  own 
discretion  and  pace,  to  determine  that 
the  "earliest  practicable  date"  for  an  end 
to  military  <«3eratlons  might  be.  The  pace 
of  the  Nixon  administration  is  abun- 
dantly clear.  The  Presidential  Press  Sec- 
retary has  informed  us  that  even  if  an 
agreement  could  be  reached  for  POW  re- 
turn and  withdrawal  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  the  administration  would  not  ac- 
cept it.  Such  a  withdrawal  date  would 
be  unacceptable,  according  to  Mr.  Zlegler. 
because  it  would  not  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese adequate  time  to  develop  their 
own  military  capabilities. 

The  Nixon  administration's  discretion 
apparently  allows  it  to  condone — by  the 
presence  of  American  forces — the  staged 
antics  of  the  Thleu  regime  and  its  Su- 
preme Court  to  sustain  their  poUtlcal 
fortunes  through  a  one-man  electoral 
contest.  The  continued  American  pres- 
ence is  nothing  less — and  nothing  more 

than  a  commitment  to  the  Thieu  regime. 
ThaX  presence  and  that  commitment  pre- 
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vent  the  process  of  self-determination, 
prevent  the  free  operation  of  Vietnam's 
own  internal  political  allnements.  Self- 
determination  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  only  begin  when  American  Involve- 
ment ends. 

It  has  been  a  carefully  nurtured  self- 
delusion  to  believe,  as  many  Americans 
have,  that  we  would  orchestrate  a  so- 
called  democratic  election  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  would  produce  a  democratic 
result.  We  cannot. 

I  have  suggested  that  Vietnam's  pres- 
idential election  be  postponed  until  after 
American  withdrawal.  Thus  I  cannot  en- 
dorse a  modified  Mansfield  amendment 
whose  essential  provisions  would  allow 
the  President  to  continue  an  American 
military  presence  in  Vietnam  any  longer 
than  it  takes  to  get  out.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  this  American  force  lends  legiti- 
macy to  the  Thieu  regime.  If  we  are  to 
move  toward  peace  in  Vietnam  the  lan- 
guage suggested  in  this  bill  must  be  re- 
jected. Self-determination  for  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  return  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  can  best  be  effected  by  de- 
cisive congressional  action — if  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  act — to  set  a  final  date  for 
the  American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

There  should  be  but  one  condition  for 
disengagement,  the  return  of  American 
prisoners.  The  perpetuation  of  no  par- 
ticular regime  and  of  no  one  man  can 
justify  the  continued  presence  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Americans,  and 
the  price  in  lives  and  dollars  already 
paid.  To  accept  the  language  of  this  bill 
is  to  accept  the  current  policy  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

The  conferees  explain  their  emphasis 
on  negotiating  an  immediate  cease-fire  as 
being  the  most  direct  route  to  ending  the 
bloodshed.  This  emphasis  does  no  more 
than  repeat  past  administration  re- 
sponses to  Hanoi  peace  proposals.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  have  al- 
ways said  that  they  would  not  agree  to  a 
cease-fire  until  other  issues  were  settled. 
Nothing  that  I  heard  in  Paris  either  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
delegation  or  from  Ambassador  Porter 
would  lead  me  to  believe  they  are  about 
to  change  their  minds  on  that  point. 

After  6  years,  after  55,000  lives,  after 
all  the  broken  promises  smd  unfulfilled 
expectations,  no  one  has  a  right  to  play 
a  shell  game  with  the  American  people 
as  to  whether  or  when  our  boys  will 
come  home.  Unfortunately,  the  revised 
bill  permits  the  President  to  play  just 
that  game,  just  as  he  has  in  the  past. 

OTHZX     KXVISXONS 

Unfortunately,  the  liberties  the  con- 
ference committee  took  with  this  bill 
are  not  confined  to  a  single  amend- 
ment. Actions  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  to  remedy  long-existing  inequi- 
ties in  militarj-  pay  have  been  nullified. 
By  delaying  its  effective  date,  a  so-called 
creative  compromise  reduced  the  pay 
Increase  to  a  level  beneath  that  pro- 
vided in  either  House  or  Senate  version. 
More  importantly,  the  conference  ver- 
sion diverted  increases  in  i>ay  and  quar- 
ters allowances  which  both  Houses  in- 
tended for  the  lowest  paid  ranks  of  serv- 
icemen by  giving  it  to  higher  ranks,  the 
traditional  recipients  of  disproportion- 
ally  higher  pay  and  benefits.  Both  of 


these  actions  violated  the  spirit  if  not 
the  letter  of  House  and  Senate  con- 
ference  rules. 

Since  then,  as  Senator  Allott  has 
noted,  the  wage-price  freeze  has  pro- 
duced the  economies  the  conferees 
sought  in  delaying  the  effect  of  the  raise. 
Because  of  this,  reconsideration  of  mili- 
tary pay  scales  and  new  tiction  by  Con- 
gress is  definitely  in  order. 

Another  divergence  frcan  the  Senate 
bill  is  in  the  radical  change  made  in  my 
manpower  study  amendment,  an  amend- 
ment, I  would  point  out,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  without  dissent 
and  with  the  active  support  of  the  dis- 
tingxiished  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Its  second  section,  de- 
leted in  full  by  conference,  would  have 
required  the  Secretary  to  demonstrate 
in  detail  what  changes  in  defense  pos- 
ture would  have  to  be  made,  if  total 
force  levels  were  reduced  by  10  percent. 
Now,  rather  than  paving  the  way  for 
the  b«isic  reorganization  and  reduction 
of  American  force  structure  that  rising 
manpower  costs  and  inefficiency  de- 
mand, the  bill  merely  amplifies  my 
amendment  of  last  year.  Such  a  serious 
weakening  of  Isinguage  may  delay  the 
planning  and  decisions  necessary  to 
achieve  more  austere  and  more  efficient 
Armed  Forces.  It  can  only  result  in  fur- 
ther equivocation  by  the  Pentagon  in 
providing  Congress  with  the  facts  about 
the  deplojmient  and  purposes  of  our 
forces,  facts  the  Congress  must  have  to 
make  reasoned  judgments  on  the  force 
levels  our  national  interest  requires.  The 
end  result,  I  fear,  will  be  the  same  vague- 
ness and  dissimulation  that  moved  me, 
with  the  aid  of  Senator  Stknnis,  to  at- 
tempt to  require  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  an  outline  for  Armed  Forces 
reduction. 

Other  concessions  in  the  conference  bill 
involved  basic  procedural  rights.  Though 
much  progress  was  made,  registrants  are 
still  deprived  of  the  right  to  legal  coun- 
sel while  making  a  personal  appearance 
before  local  and  appeals  boards.  Those 
men  wishing  to  change  their  status  to 
that  of  conscientious  objector  after  re- 
ceiving notice  of  induction  still  must  en- 
dure a  kind  of  double  Indemnity.  Judi- 
cial review  of  their  classifications  can 
still  be  obtained  only  if  these  men  submit 
to  prosecution  for  a  criminal  offense:  Ei- 
ther noncompliance  with  the  selective 
service  law  or  desertion  from  the 
military. 

We  continue  to  deal  capriciously  with 
the  lives  of  those  we  draft,  whether  or  not 
they  serve  in  Indocluna.  The  Conference 
bill  does  not  even  sustain  the  Senate  de- 
cision to  establish  programs  for  the  treat- 
ment of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  in  the 
military.  And  for  the  many  young  men 
who  wUl  return  to  their  schools,  the  Con- 
ference bill  makes  no  provision  for 
prompt  readmission,  striking  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Kennedy  that 
would  do  so  when  practicable. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  young  men  must 
don  uniforms  and  bear  arms  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country.  It  is  even  more 
tragic  when  they  must  die  In  foreign 
lands.  But  it  is  shameful  when  a  nation 
compels  them  to  fight  and  then  persists 
in  treating  them  as  second-class  citizens. 


We  cannot — we  should  not  seek  to 
avoid  the  Implications  of  approving  this 
report.  We  must  recognize  the  possibility 
that  men  whom  Congress  authorizes  the 
President  to  induct  may  be  obliged  to 
fight  and  die  In  a  war  that  many  believe 
is  illegal,  immoral,  and  senseless  to  con- 
tinue. Until  that  war  is  ended,  this  con- 
sequence is  one  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Acceptance  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment in  the  conference  bill  would  not 
hasten  the  advent  of  total  withdrawal, 
the  return  of  American  prisoners  and  the 
stabilization  of  Indochina.  Acceptance  of 
the  other  provisions  of  this  bill  would  not 
restore  dignity  to  our  servicemen,  nor  be- 
stow upon  our  young  men  their  full 
agenda  of  rights.  Until  these  provisions 
are  changed,  I  see  no  basis  to  accept  the 
report  of  the  conference.  I  support  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report  on  the  mili- 
tary draft  extension  bill.  This  is  not  an 
easy  decision,  because  I  am  sure  most 
Americans  are  anxious  to  see  the  United 
States  move  to  an  all -volunteer  Army.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  has  never 
worked  at  critical  times  in  the  past,  we 
are  moving  in  that  direction.  Congress 
would  be  unrealistic  and  irresponsible  if 
it  imposed  a  transition  period  upon  our 
manpower  system  of  just  a  few  months. 

I  believe  our  civilian  defense  authori- 
ties and  the  President  are  correct  when 
they  state  that  a  2-year  transition  pe- 
riod is  required.  The  draft  is  gradually 
being  reduced,  and  Secretary  Laird — 
along  with  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Chafee;  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Rob- 
ert Seamans:  and  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Robert  Froehlke — have  clearly  indicated 
that  the  services  are  working  and  will 
continue  to  work  for  a  goal  of  zero  draft 
calls  by  July  1,  1973. 

America  is  reassessing  its  national  pri- 
orities. It  is  being  done  in  the  White 
House,  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and 
across  the  country  in  homes  and  shops, 
factories  and  wherever  Americans  discuss 
national  issues.  I  support  that  resissess- 
ment,  but  in  our  fervor  to  make  readjust- 
ments we  should  never  take  steps  that 
will  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  To  terminate  the  draft 
without  sufficient  transition  time  would 
be  a  serious   mistake. 

In  talking  with  authorities  in  the  Utah 
National  Guard  this  past  week,  I  am  told 
that  their  ability  to  recruit  personnel  is 
in  serious  difficulty.  If  our  draft-eligible 
men  know  there  is  no  chance  of  them  be- 
ing inducted  into  the  military,  I  think  It 
is  folly  to  believe  they  will  join  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  units.  Our  man- 
power needs,  therefore,  will  be  in  serious 
trouble.  On  this  basis  alone  I  think  it  is 
mandatory  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted. 

There  has  been  considerable  discontent 
and  concern  over  the  fate  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment  in  the  report.  I  find  this 
also  an  issue  which  blown  out  of  all 
proportion.  Latest  reports  indicate  that 
President  Nixon  is  ahead  of  schedule  on 
troop  withdrawals,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  Mansfield  amendment  can  improve 
upon  the  performance  of  the  President 
in  this  particular  area.  The  American 
job  in  Vietnam  is  essentially  accom- 
plished. 
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The  Conununlsts  have  made  abso- 
lutely no  concessions  in  spite  of  the  many 
recommendations  made  by  President 
Nixon.  Their  peace  proposals  at  Paris 
have  been  one-sided  at  best,  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Mansfield  amendment  will, 
in  my  view,  have  no  impact  on  the  nego- 
tiating deadlock  in  Paris. 

I  think  the  compromise  reached  by 
the  conferees  on  military  pay  is  certainly 
fair  in  most  respects  and  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 

I  received  a  letter  one  time  from  a  man 
who  said  we  should  terminate  the  draft 
and  eliminate  our  military-industrial 
complex,  and  not  consider  the  conse- 
quences based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
past.  I  am  afraid  that  type  of  thinking 
is  prevalent  in  too  many  people  In  Amer- 
ica, for  it  is  the  experience  of  the  past 
which  has  taught  us  that  to  terminate 
the  draft  at  this  time,  prematurely, 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

I  urge  Senators  to  accept  the  confer- 
ence report  and  to  vote  against  the 
measure  to  table  it. 

A     MOTHEB'S     DECLARATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
debate  the  draft  bill  today,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  something  more  is  at 
stake  than  the  policy  questions  of  a  dead- 
line for  withdrawal  and  an  end  to  an  un- 
popular Selective  Service  System.  The 
lives  of  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
American  young  men  depend  on  what 
we  do  here. 

No  group  in  our  society  is  better  quali- 
fied to  express  this  concern  than  the 
mothers  of  these  young  men.  Several  of 
these  mothers  from  Massachusetts,  call- 
ing themselves  the  concerned  American 
Mothers  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  recently 
addressed  their  thoughts  to  me  in  a  very 
moving  statement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "A  Mother's  Declaration"  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   MoTHtas   Declaration 

We  the  Mothers  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  restore  a  more  perfect  Union,  re- 
establish justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  our  complete  and  un- 
alterable opposition  to  any  further  service 
of  our  sons  to  prosecute  this  war  In  Indo- 
china, or  any  future  mUltary  Involvement 
anywhere  without  the  express  consent  of 
Congress,  as  the  due  process  set  down  In  our 
Constitution. 

Our  conscience  dictates  our  sincere  belief 
In  denying  their  service  In  this  insUnce;  It 
will  prevent  radicalism  and  violence  from 
destroying  our  children  and  our  country;  will 
insure  our  government's  policy  of  withdrawal 
and  disengagement  from  the  Southeast  Asian 
conflict  and  establish  Its  credibility  here  and 
In  the  world. 

Our  commitment  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  has  now  been  fulfilled.  8U  years 
of  concentrated  valiant  effort.  In  excess  of 
50,000  kuied.  300,000  wounded,  and  bUllom 
of  dollars  expended,  the  sacrifice  and  cour- 
age of  our  country  and  its  people  has  proven 
our  honor.  Our  total  demoralization  and  oiu 
complete  humiliation  would  be  to  stay  there 
beyond  this  time. 

To  the  Vietnamese  people  go  our  blessings 
and  faith  m  their  ability  to  heal  their  coun- 


try and  establish  the  solidity  of  their  govern- 
ment now. 

During  the  long  years  of  this  undeclared 
war,  we  have  asked  and  we  have  pleaded  for 
Its  end.  but  to  no  avail,  how  we  demand  the 
Immediate  and  safe  withdrawal  of  all  our 
armed  forces  and  the  negotiated  safe  re- 
patriation of  our  men  held  as  prisoners  In 
North  Vietnam. 

Congress  must  legislate  an  immediate  end 
to  this  war  and  reassert  itself  to  prevent  the 
erosion  of  Its  historic  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution, thereby,  restoring  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country. 

(Concerned  American  Mothers  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  United  States  of 
America.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SCOTT  AND  SENATOR 
HUGHES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  Immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTT) ,  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  recognizing  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  then  be 
effectuated  following  the  order  recog- 
nizing the  minority  leader  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed 
by  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  for  which  an 
order  has  previously  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroma  officer.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Clifford  P.  Case)  to 
attend  the  third  session  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  for  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Human  Environment  to  be 
held  In  New  York,  N.Y.,  September  13- 
24, 1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
in  accordance  with  Public  Law  84-689, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  at- 
tend the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  to  be 
held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  September  23- 
28,  1971:  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Sparkman*  as  Chairman:  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy); the  Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr. 
Spong  ) :  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper);  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ;  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska   (Mr.  Stevens). 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  at  which  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ARMY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  personally  pleased  and 
hawy  that  the  nomination  of  Ken  Be- 
Lieu has  been  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
will  shortly  be  approved  unanimously 
by  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  a  most  pleasant  relation- 
ship to  work  with  Ken  BeLieu,  who  has 
been  the  chief  White  House  Ualson  man 
with  the  Senate.  He  has  been  most  un- 
derstanding and  most  considerate.  He 
recognizes  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion — as  does  the  President,  may  I 
say — and  he  has  been  a  good  man  to  work 
with.  I  once  referred  to  him  as  a  prince 
among  men,  and  I  am  delighted  to  repeat 
that  phrase  again. 

He  enters  into  a  most  dlflficult  assign- 
ment as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
because  the  Army  is  in  a  btul  way  at  this 
moment.  There  is  a  big  Job  to  be  done 
there,  and  I  can  think  of  no  one  more 
capable  than  Ken  BeLieu,  because  he 
has  had  experience,  both  on  the  Inside 
and  on  the  outside.  He  Is  enthusiastic 
about  his  new  responsibilities.  He  rec- 
ognizes that  something  must  be  done, 
and  will  be  dtme. 

I  want  to  assure  him  that  as  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  as  usual,  we  will 
give  him  the  fullest  cooperation  and  do 
our  best  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  most 
difficult  assignment  which  is  now  his.  But 
the  Senate  is  Indeed  glad  that  an  out- 
standing man  of  this  caliber,  a  man  of 
integrity.  Ken  BeLieu,  has  been  deeig- 
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Dated  for  this  most  important  position 
In  this  mo6t  dlfllcult  period. 

Mr.  STTENHIB.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  nomination  is  pending  before  the 
Senate,  I  first  want  to  associate  myself 
at  this  time  with  the  points  made  by  the 
dlstin«ruished  majority  leader,  who  is  in 
such  a  fine  position  to  know  Mr.  BeLleu. 
I  can  add  that  I  see  him  come  into  this 
position  with  great  personal  satisfaction, 
and  further  with  great  official  saUsfac- 
tlcm  that  he  comes  here  named  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  for  two  reasons. 
Even  though  he  is  a  fair  and  impartial 
man  in  his  Judgmoit,  he  has  never  lost 
his  dedication  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Army  as  an  institution.  He  represented 
It  in  the  finest  of  its  traditions  as  well  as 
a  soldier  out  in  the  field  in  action,  and 
the  years  away  from  the  Army  have  not 
dimmed  one  bit  his  ardor,  devotion,  and 
dedication. 

He  Is  severe  on  himself,  in  disciplining 
his  mind,  so  that  his  judgments  are  fair 
and  impartial.  Second,  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  said,  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  Army  has  been  undergo- 
ing unusiial  difficulties,  strained  with  a 
load  to  carry,  in  many,  many  ways. 

Mr.  BeLleu  has  that  bc^ic  understand- 
ing. He  knows  a  soldier  from  the  day  a 
man  first  enters  the  Army  and  from  there 
on. 

He  knows  the  realities  of  Ufe.  I  have 
never  found  a  more  prsw;tical  man,  who 
is  better  seasoned  in  judgment  and  in  the 
realities  and  problems  of  Ufe.  In  saying 
this,  I  feel  as  though  I  know  him.  be- 
cause for  more  than  6  years  he  and  I 
worked  very  closely  together  on  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  where  he 
was  a  very  highly  valuable  staff  mem- 
ber, in  connection  with  many  bills,  in- 
cluding military  construction  bills.  So  I 
know  the  man  and  I  know  the  problem, 
and  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  him. 

If  I  may  be  indulged  to  this  extent,  I 
hope  he  is  given  leeway  and  authority, 
or  whatever  terms  would  better  fit — an 
opportunity  to  do  something  in  a  con- 
structive way.  and  I  quickly  add  that  I 
believe  he  will,  with  Mr.  Proehlke.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  Mr.  Laird, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  So  I  feel  the 
appointment  is  a  step  forward. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  commending  the  ap- 
pointment of  Kenneth  E.  BeLleu,  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

I  feel  that  the  President  could  not 
have  made  a  better  choice  than  iiis 
choice  of  Mr.  BeLieu.  Mr.  BeLleu  has 
the  experience,  has  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  military  services,  has  the 
competence,  and  has  the  esteem  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  which  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead  as  he  tackles  his  new  and 
difBcult  assignment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  have  pointed 
out.  the  Army  today  is  faced  with  seri- 
ous and  difficult  conditions.  I  think  it  Is 
a  matter  of  considerable  Importance 
that  a  man  of  the  type  of  Ken  BeLieu  be 
selected,  as  he  has  been,  by  the  President 
to  assume  the  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  I  commend  this  ap- 
pointment, and  I  urge  the  Senate  speedi- 
ly to  confirm  Mr.  BeLleu's  nominati<m. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shoxild 
like  to  associate  myself  with  what  has 
been  said  about  Ken  BeLieu.  As  I  said 
f£u:etlously  this  morning.  I  had  some  res- 
ervation about  voting  to  confirm  his 
nomination,  because  we  shall  sorely  miss 
him  at  tlie  White  House.  He  has  per- 
formed a  splendid  job  there.  I  think  It 
is  a  very  important  task  to  help  to  build 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  into  a 
great  professional,  full-time,  volunteer 
organization.  We  could  not  have  found 
anybody  with  more  ability  and  experi- 
ence. We  could  not  have  foiuid  anyone 
with  more  sincere  and  profound  devo- 
tion to  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  commend 
the  President  for  submitting  this  nomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
and  the  other  Senators  who  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  the  nomination  of  the 
new  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Mr. 
BeLieu.  I  have  known  Ken  BeLleu  for 
a  number  of  years.  When  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body,  he  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  necessarily  did 
a  great  deal  of  business  with  him.  I  have 
always  f oimd  that  he  was  on  top  of  every 
problem  that  confronted  him,  and  that  if 
he  did  not  have  the  answers,  he  knew 
where  to  get  them. 

His  experience  In  Government  since 
he  left  the  Department  of  the  Navy  lias 
given  him  an  im  paralleled  oversight  of 
the  operations  of  the  entire  Government. 
I  think  he  will  be  able  to  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress in  putting  into  proper  perspective 
some  of  the  problems  which  may  directly 
affect  the  Army,  but  Indirectly  affect 
every  other  aspect  of  Government. 

I  think  that  although  it  is  customary 
when  appointments  of  this  kind  are  being 
made  to  congratulate  the  appointees, 
really  the  President  should  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  a  man  of  Ken  BeLleu's 
ability  to  nominate;  and  I  tlilnk  that 
Ken  BeLieu  should  be  thanked  for  being 
willing  to  take  this  additional  responsi- 
blUty  following  the  long  pubUc  service 
he  has  alresMiy  rendered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
we  have  heard  here  this  afternoon  con- 
cerning Ken  BeLieu. 

As  pleased  as  I  am  that  Ken's  very 
great  abilities  have  been  recognized  in 
his  appointment  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
if  I  did  not  express  some  regrets  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  losing  him  as  the 
White  House's  chief  liaison  officer  with 
the  Senate. 

In  this  capacity.  Ken  has  shown  most 
unusual  tact  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  we  face  in  carrying  out  our  Sen- 
ate duties.  He  has  always  been  available 
and  he  has  always  been  willing  to  listen. 
For  his  many  efforts  to  be  helpful,  I  am 
personally  very  grateful. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  who  would  be 
better  qualified  to  serve  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  has  come  upon  trying 
days.  It  is  beset  with  many  difficulties, 
and  to  resolve  those  difficulties  will  re- 
quire unusual  perception,  insight,  and 
understanding. 


I  am  confident  that  Ken  will  bring 
those  qualities  to  his  new  imdertaking. 
He  knows  and  understands  the  Army;  he 
has  demonstrated  liis  devotion  to  the 
Army  and  to  his  coimtry  in  combat. 

In  1940,  he  volunteered  for  active  duty 
in  the  infantry  as  a  second  lieutenant. 
By  1945  he  had  participated  in  the  Nor- 
mandy landings  and  campaigns  in 
France,  the  "Battle  of  the  Bulge,"  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia.  He  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Purple  Heart, 
and  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Following  World  War  n,  he  served  in 
various  assignments  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  was  on  combat  duty  in  the 
Korean  war,  losing  a  leg  in  battle.  He 
was  executive  officer  for  two  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  before  retiring  in  1955  as  a 
colonel. 

His  experience.  I  am  convinced,  will 
be  invaluable  to  the  Army  in  meeting  the 
problems  it  faces.  I  wish  him  well  in  bis 
new  assignment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President  be  notified 
Immediately  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MJLITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
propose,  at  this  time,  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate at  great  length.  I  want  to  discuss 
something  about  the  manpower  problem 
in  our  Army  Reserves,  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  other  reserves.  I 
wish  to  announce  also.  Mr.  President, 
with  reference  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  when  we  do  get  back  to  it,  th&t 
I  am  urging  aU  Senators  who  have 
amendments  to  that  bill  to  please  file 
them  and  let  us  get  staff  work  started, 
and  let  the  arrangements  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  as  to  when  they  will  be 
taken  up. 

I  am  going  to  ask  that  the  leadership 
take  the  primary  responsibility  with  ref- 
erence to  getting  the  amendments  in  and 
urging  them  to  be  filed,  and  also.  then, 
to  proceed  in  arranging  time  to  vote  and 
time  limitation  requests.  We  know  that 
last  year  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Btrd)  did  a  splendid  Job,  and  It 
saved  tremendous  time  for  the  individ- 
uals interested  in  the  sunendments  as 
well  as  for  the  fioor  leadership  on  the 
bill  and  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  Re- 
markable work  was  done  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  authors  of 
the  amendments  in  working  out  time 
agreements  for  debate,  times  to  vote,  and 
all  the  many  things  that  come  up  in 
connection  with  a  vast  bill  of  this  kind. 
I  want  to  thank  them  for  what  they  did 
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last  year,  and  invite  them  to  give  it  their 
active  attention  this  time. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
working  on  tiiese  matters.  I  should  say 
to  him,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  that  just  as  far  as  we  can, 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  will  be 
available  and  wlU  agree  to  time  limita- 
tions as  soon  as  we  can.  Also,  this  time 
more  than  heretofore,  we  have  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee  that  I  hope  will  find  it  possi- 
ble to  stay  here,  and  I  know  they  will  be 
prepared  to  stay  here  and  debate  these 
amendments  and  discuss  the  vsurious 
weapons  in  the  bill. 

This  is  all  done  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing time,  and  also  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  in  getting  the  facts  about 
these  weapons  before  the  Senate  and 
reaching  some  decisions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure the  distingiilshed  Senator  that  the 
assistant  majority  leader  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  both  do  their  very  best 
to  cooperate  and  work  with  the  Senator 
along  the  lines  he  has  mentioned.  Al- 
though this  is  none  of  my  business.  I 
want  to  agree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  It  would 
be  helpful.  If  some  of  his  subcommittee 
chairmen  took  over  a  share  of  the  bur- 
den, because,  having  watched  the  Sen- 
ator a  good  deal  this  year,  having  ob- 
served the  tremendous  strain  and  effort 
which  were  on  him,  having  observed  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  defense  of  the  bills  he  has 
handled,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  some 
consideration  would  be  given  to  his 
health  and  some  assistance  would  be 
given  to  him  in  the  carrying  out  of  these 
responsibilities;  because  we  have  under 
consideration  not  only  the  conference 
report  on  the  draft  but  also  a  very  big 
and  difficult  measure  having  to  do  with 
military  procurement. 

I  want  to  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  again  that,  so  far  as  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  of  the  aisle  Is  con- 
cerned— and  I  am  certain  on  the  other 
side  as  well — he  will  be  given  as  much 
cooperation  along  the  lines  he  has  sug- 
gested as  is  possible. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  assurances  as  well 
as  his  personal  remarks. 

By  no  means  have  I  been  the  only  one 
who  has  worked  on  these  bills.  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  help.  It  adds  up  tre- 
mendously when  all  that  Is  considered. 
We  will  have  a  great  deal  of  help  this 
time,  and  I  hope  we  can  move  from 
amendment  to  amendment  with  rapidity, 
consistent  with  our  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  desires  the  floor,  I  will  shield 
now  and  make  my  brief  remarks  ahout 
the  Reserves  and  the  Guard  a  little  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  dlsthiguished 
Senator.  I  hope  the  distlngiiished  Senator 
can  remain  in  the  Chamber  for  the  few 
brief  remarks  I  have  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  repeatedly  made 


it  clear  that  my  great  concern  with  the 
conference  report  before  the  Senate  is 
the  matter  of  military  pay.  I  suppose 
military  pay  is  something  like  a  death. 
Death  means  just  a  statistic  unless  it 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  one's  family 
or  one's  self,  and  then  it  becomes  very 
vital.  Military  pay  is  just  a  bunch  of  fig- 
ures luiless  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
people  Involved  in  the  matter  of  mihtary 
pay. 

My  purpose  from  the  first  in  offering 
the  amendment  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  51  to  27  was  to 
try  to  bring  more  equity  into  the  lower 
grades  of  the  service.  Unfortunately,  in 
all  the  other  issues  that  came  out  of  the 
conference  report,  I  felt  that  the  first 
four  grades  of  the  enlisted  men  and  the 
first  two  grades  of  the  officers  were  not 
given  ample  and  sufficient  consideration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  six  grades — 
E-1,  2,  3,  4,  and  0-1  and  0-2 — received, 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  report,  less 
money  than  they  would  have  received 
under  either  the  House  bill  or  the  Senate 
bill. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  said  earlier  to- 
day, I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
the  number  of  issues  involved  in  this  bill. 
This  morning  I  outlined  the  three  main 
issues  as  I  saw  them,  which  involve,  first, 
draft  extension  Itself;  second,  the  Mans- 
field amendment;  and  third,  the  pay  biU. 

I  am  so  serious  and  so  concerned 
about  the  pay  provisions  of  this  meas- 
ure that  I  have  constantly  sought  to  try 
to  separate  those  considerations  from 
others  so  that  we  did  not  get  into  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  fioor  of  a  garbled  num- 
ber of  questions  which  might  lead  to  un- 
fortunate results. 

I  state  again  that  I  do  support  an  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  for  2  years.  I  have 
previously  made  the  statement — as  late 
as  this  morning — that  I  was  prepared 
to  offer  a  motion  to  table  the  conference 
report  this  afternoon  unless  we  could  find 
a  way  and  get  some  assurance  that  the 
pay  provisions  would  have  a  chance  of 
becoming  effective  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  this,  a 
plan  of  action  has  been  evolved  which 
is  as  follows: 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  bill 
setting  forth  the  compromise  proposal 
which  were  outhned  in  tables  1  to  5  of 
Ills  speech  of  Monday  of  this  week,  Sep- 
tember 13.  This  proposal  will  give  our 
first  2-year  enlisted  men  some  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  their  country  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  compensation. 

The  matter  of  military  compensation 
is  not  a  new  thing  with  me.  I  dislike  to 
talk  about  personal  matters;  but  I  re- 
call when  my  own  son  was  a  young  offi- 
cer in  the  Navy,  some  8  years  ago,  imd 
when  I  visited  him,  he  pointed  out  to 
me  the  conditions  under  which  scHne  of 
the  enlisted  men  were  forced  tc  live  be- 
cause of  the  rate  of  pay  that  was  then 
in  existence,  and  he  took  me  to  see  some 
of  the  places  in  which  they  were  liv- 
ing. 

So  I  have  had  a  long  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  I  have  had  a  long 
and  abiding  interest  in  it  ever  since 
the  time  in  1958  or  1959  when  Senator 


GoLDWATER  made  his  great  effort, 
which  I  supported  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, to  try  to  put  miUtary  pay  on  a  com- 
parabiUty  of  skills  basis. 

I  believe  that  my  compromise  proposal 
of  Monday  of  this  week,  goes  a  long  way 
to  do  just  this.  My  figures  tell  me  that 
as  many  as  a  thousand  famihes  of  en- 
listed men  in  the  United  States  receive 
such  a  low  rate  of  pay  that  they  {u:tual- 
ly  qualified  for  and  were  drawing  wel- 
fare. 

As  a  result  of  these  numerous  conver- 
sations and  numerous  conferences  to- 
day— ^in  fact,  literally  dozens  of  them — I 
am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  put  these  rates  into  existence  sis  of 
November  15  of  this  year,  which  is  the 
end  of  the  present  freeze  under  the  Presi- 
dent's order  of  August  15.  In  doing  this, 
I  have  had,  of  course,  to  secure  certain 
assurances. 

I  might  say  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  have  received  from  the  White  House — 
indeed,  from  the  President,  himself— the 
complete,  unqualified  assurance  of  his 
support  for  this  amendment.  He  has 
studied  this  matter  and  is  in  complete 
accord  with  it. 

I  have  spoken  to  both  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smtth),  about  the  same  matter. 
Senator  Smtth  has  not  at  this  point  given 
me  a  final  answer,  but  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  favorably  inclined  to  it  and  will  ap- 
proach It  with  an  open  mind. 

The  chairman,  himself,  has  given  me 
the  assurance  that  he  will,  with  all  his 
strength,  support  this  position — which  is 
also  supported  by  the  White  House — with 
respect  to  this  matter.  Since  the  chair- 
man is  in  the  Chamber,  I  think  he  would 
want  to  speak  to  this  matter  and  reply  to 
the  statement  I  have  just  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield,  I  wUl  make  a  brief 
statement. 

First,  reference  was  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  pay  of  certain  junior  officers 
being  less  than  either  the  House  bill  or 
the  Senate  bill.  Technically,  that  is  cor- 
rect, and  in  percentages  it  is  fairly  small, 
but  it  was  a  defect  that  showed  up  In  the 
schedules  that  were  adopted  when  it  was 
exactly  figured  out.  Frankly,  it  is  one  that 
I  regret.  In  making  the  adjustments  in 
conference,  in  putting  more  money  into 
the  quarters  allowance  and  more  money 
for  the  families  of  noncconmissloned  of- 
ficers and  the  lower  enlisted  grades  that 
were  entitled  to  support  under  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act,  that  was  what 
occurred.  The  Senate  craiferees  held  out 
on  this,  Emd  won,  but  this  other  matter, 
the  small  percentages  I  have  mentioned, 
was  overlooked. 

With  reference  to  the  overall  matter  on 
pay  for  the  volimteer  army  concept,  and 
the  matter  of  getting  men  in  the  service, 
that  is  of  deepest  concern  to  me.  I  feel 
that  I  know  the  trend  will  be  downward. 
sLnd  severely,  as  I  have  stated  today  and 
yesterday,  unless  we  do  enact  this 
standby  dra^t  act.  I  am  willing,  and  have 
been  generally  willing  all  the  time,  to 
put  in  the  money  that  was  needed  to 
make  the  plan  go  that  is  now  in  the  bill. 

If  the  President  says  that  in  order  to 
make  the  plan  work  that  is  in  the  confer- 
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ence  report — In  order  to  make  it  work 
and  carry  It  oat — this  manpower  plan 
needs  the  additional  money — he  has  not 
said  this  In  his  other  rec<Hnmendatia(is  to 
us — but  If  he  does  make  that  recom- 
mendation, I  will  favor  it  and  support  his 
recommendation.  This  Is  entirely  in  line 
with  my  position  all  the  time  to  favor  giv- 
ing him  the  necessary  fimds  to  solve  the 
manpower  problem  in  our  service. 

This,  I  have  assured  the  Senator,  and 
am  glad  to  assure  anyone  else,  that  I 
would  look  with  greatest  interest  on  an 
amendment  to  fill  out  what  the  President 
now  thinks  is  necessary,  should  the  plan 
not  stand  up  under  examination.  I  would 
do  this  even  if  the  amendment  had  to 
come  in  on  the  military  procurement 
bill,  because  of  the  time  elements,  there 
being  no  other  salary  bill  up  this  year. 

I  speak  only  for  myself,  though,  in  say- 
ing that  I  can  support  It.  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  confer  with  other  Senators 
on  the  committee.  It  will  undergo  the 
usual  scrutiny  and  consideration.  I 
would  think,  then,  that  it  would  have  to 
go  with  the  plan  if  the  President  recom- 
mended it  as  necessary. 

That  would  be  my  position,  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  annualized  cost,  of 
course,  of  the  suggestions  I  made,  in- 
cluding tables  1  to  5  in  my  speech,  do 
run  $1.7  billion  over  the  original  admin- 
istration request  for  this  year.  So  the 
administration  said  that  it  intended  to 
bring  it  up  to  that  flgiu*  as  of  June  1  of 
next  year.  Because  of  the  time  that  has 
elapsed,  of  course,  the  figures  will  be 
much  less.  As  I  recall,  the  cost  will  ac- 
tually be.  luider  my  proposal,  I  believe 
$300  million  less  than  the  cost  in  the 
conference  bill.  At  least  those  are  the  fig- 
ures we  have  worked  out  now.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  Senator  has  told  me 
privately  and  agreed  that  he  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  I  will  place  In  the 
Recoio  and  support  wholeheartedly  the 
suggested  compromise  I  made — and  it 
is  a  compromise — in  my  speech  of  Mon- 
day. September  13.  which  was  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill. 

Mr.  8TENNI8.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  that  recoounendation.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  clearly  and  emphatically 
my  position  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
There  is  no  use  to  repeat  and  go  over  all 
thisalkln. 

I  want  to  add  this,  that  this  wiU  not 
aCTect  one  bit  my  insistence  that  we  go 
after  quality  men  for  the  services,  that 
we  cut  down,  unless  there  is  some  unusual 
emergency,  on  the  number  of  men,  the 
number  of  bodies,  in  the  services,  both 
enlisted  men  and  ofUcers.  I  am  willing  to 
put  more  money  on  fewer  men  in  order 
to  get  that  quality.  That  is  a  mistake  we 
have  made  in  the  past,  I  believe.  We  must 
allow  for  this  war,  of  course,  but  when 
we  go  into  this  thing,  if  we  get  only  men 
in  the  lowest  "category  four"  for  the 
Army.  I  would  expect  that  ju<lgment  and 
discretion  would  keep  from  filling  it  up 
with  "category  four"  men,  but  we  can 
come  back  here  and  ask  for  new  legisla- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  would 
approve  of  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  approve  of  that. 


I  understand.  I  recall  that  Senator,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  earlier  this  year, 
during  consideration  of  the  draft  bill, 
stating  that  he  would  hold  hearings  on  a 
volunteer  army.  I  know  that  he  is  not 
persuaded  of  the  eCQcacy  of  that  concept, 
as  of  this  moment,  but  I  remember  the 
statement  he  made  that  he  would  hold 
hearings. 

As  I  look  at  it,  the  question  of  pay  is 
separate  from  the  question  of  a  volunteer 
army. 

I  think  that  the  pay  is  necessary,  upon 
the  basis  of  sheer  equity  and  justice  to 
these  men:  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  get  into  an  argument 
pro  and  con  on  a  volunteer  army.  My 
ovm  convictions  are  that  we  will  never  get 
a  volunteer  army  unless  the  pay  raise  of 
the  kind  I  will  offer  as  an  amendment, 
and  the  Senator  has  said  he  will  sup- 
port, comes  into  effect. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  with  that,  I 
merely  want  to  make  a  statement  of  my 
position  that  I  shall  not,  having  had  these 
assurances,  and  some  assurances  from 
the  House  side — not  from  everyone  over 
there,  of  course,  not  from  everyone  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  because 
there  has  not  been  a  chance  to  discuss 
the  situation  which  prevailed  today 
with  all  the  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunlttee — but  with  that  I  will  not 
make  a  motion  to  table  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  bring  the  full  picture 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  with  ref- 
erence to  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserves  and  their  manpower  problems, 
but  I  have  said  many  times  that  without 
a  draft  law  of  some  kind,  it  will  strip  the 
xmits  of  their  manpower  rapidly.  There 
will  not  be  enough  Inducement  to  bring 
in  the  men  needed  to  keep  the  Army  and 
the  National  Guard  up  to  strength.  The 
times  and  events,  of  course,  of  the  past 
several  months  and  years  have  proved 
over  and  over  again  In  many  States  a 
condition,  from  which  no  State  seems  to 
be  immune,  that  we  must  have  enough 
of  a  quality  type  of  man  In  the  National 
Guard  for  home  protection.  With  refer- 
ence to  our  other  reserves,  that  is  where 
we  find  some  of  our  very  finest  military 
talent.  Much  of  it  has  been  trained  in 
the  services.  Some  of  It  Is  trained  by  the 
reserves  and  the  Guard  themselves,  be- 
ginning with  the  new  young  men.  But 
we  have  found  that  they  have  been 
neglected  in  this  new  legislation,  that 
there  has  been  no  provision  made  to 
take  care  of  that  problem. 

I  assume  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  have  some  recommendations 
later.  I  am  not  a  fanatic  about  the  Re- 
serves or  the  National  Guard,  but  I  think 
the  principle  applies  there,  that  if  we 
have  a  reduced  manpower,  we  will  get 
more  of  our  money  to  take  care  of  the 
quality  requirement. 

However,  the  men  we  conferred  with 
the  other  day — the  service  secretaries 
and  service  chiefs — told  us  that  during 
the  2  months'  lapse  In  the  draft  law  both 
the  number  of  men  willing  to  enter  the 
Reserve  and  the  Guard  and  the  actual 
strength  of  units  have  begun  to  fall 
sharply. 

That  means  they  are  finding  that  they 
can  take  in  fewer,  and  as  the  terms  ex- 


pire, they  are  not  signing  up  for  another 
tour.  They  are  going  out.  and  they  do 
not  have  the  men  coming  in  to  take  their 
places. 

They  said  that  since  December,  and 
that  is  last  December,  there  has  been  a 
45-percent  reduction  in  those  willing  to 
enter  the  Army  Reserve  and  an  even  * 
larger  reduction  of  67  percent  in  those 
willing  to  alter  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

That  was  from  last  December,  which 
is  a  longer  period  than  this  2  M: -month 
period  I  have  mentioned. 

They  said  further  that,  even  more  seri- 
ously, those  who  have  signed  up  are  not 
now  wilimg  to  go  in  when  the  final  date 
arrives.  That  means  that  the  men  who 
signed  up  for  the  Guard  imd  the  Reserve 
were  not  willing,  when  the  time  arrived, 
to  go  in  the  service. 

They  further  said  that  last  year,  one 
out  of  three  who  initially  signed  up  for 
the  Reserves  and  Guard  ended  up  enter- 
ing the  service.  Now  the  figure  is  only  1 
out  of  7  in  most  of  the  Southern  States 
and  about  1  out  of  20  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

That  geographical  comparison  is  not 
mine.  It  w£is  made  by  the  spokesman  who 
made  this  survey.  However,  it  shows  the 
proposition  we  are  up  against  for  the 
right  kind  of  manpower,  the  kind  that  Is 
needed  and  is  not  forthcoming  unless  we 
have  on  the  books  a  Selective  Service  Act. 

These  things  are  highly  significant  be- 
cause the  losses  are  beginning  to  appear 
so  quickly  and  the  reserve  and  guard 
units  contain  men  who  have  signed  up 
for  long  periods. 

One  State  has  lost  5  percent  of  its 
guard  strength  in  2  months.  Two  other 
States  have  lost  3  percent  in  the  same 
period.  If  we  lose  5  percent  of  the  guard 
every  2  months.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
destroy  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces. 

The  Defense  Department  representa- 
tives essentially  said  that  if  we  fail  to 
renew  the  draft  and  throw  away  the  2 
years  of  transition  we  need  In  order  to 
develop  a  successful  volunteer  military 
system,  we  will  kill  the  volunteer  Army 
before  it  even  has  a  chance  to  take  a 
breath. 

I  emphasize  that  because  we  know  that 
the  situation  has  been  slanted  here  al- 
ready where  the  military  men  were  sup- 
porting the  volunteer  concept.  We  told 
them  that  we  had  to  have  the  facts, 
whichever  side  they  were  on,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  two  and  one-half  month 
period.  We  had  to  have  the  hard  facts 
of  life  as  to  how  the  lack  of  a  draft  was 
affecting  their  units. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  facts.  It 
was  facts  of  this  kind  and  the  further 
development  of  that  kind  of  facts,  as 
well  as  projections  into  the  6-month  pe- 
riod that  I  was  referring  to  this  morning, 
when  I  was  asking  for.  not  much,  but 
Just  a  little  more  time  to  fill  in  some  of 
these  blank  spaces. 

I  am  glad  to  put  that  In  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  any  Senator  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized? 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  recognized  following  the 
rescinding  of  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
with  the  imderstanding  that  I  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  with  the  further 
understanding  that  I  do  not  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION 
OF  THE  DJEIAFT  ACT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  able  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  controversies  about  the 
draft,  allocation  of  increases  in  military 
pay,  and  a  firm  policy  for  termination  of 
our  military  operations  in  Indochina  are 
not  new  to  the  Senate.  They  come  alive 
again  today,  however,  as  we  move  to 
decision. 

For  various  reasons,  many  Senators 
have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
compromise  proposal  as  compared  to  the 
legislation  to  extend  the  draft  approved 
by  the  Senate  last  Jime  24. 

They  know,  however,  and  I,  as  a  con- 
feree on  the  bill,  am  particularly  cogni- 
zant of  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  retain  Senate  views  in  conference 
with  the  House.  I  salute  him  for  his  typi- 
cal fairness  and  commend  him  for  the 
strength  vrith  which  he  sought  to  re- 
flect and  uphold  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Due  recognition  must  be  given  in  a 
legislative  body  to  the  need  for  compro- 
mise; it  is  essential  also  on  matters  of 
such  Importance,  to  exercise  our  own  best 
judgment. 

Primarily  because  of  the  dilution  in 
conference  of  the  Mansfield  cmiendment, 
I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report. 

Originally  the  Mansfield  amendment 
was  a  mild  but  nevertheless  firm  state- 
ment of  U.S.  policy  to  terminate  Ameri- 
ca's military  operations  In  Indochina  and 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  within  nine 
months,  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

As  now  revised  in  conference,  it  Is  mute 
testimony  to  the  will  and  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  to  end  this  tragic  war. 

It  Is  Indeed  all  shadow  and  no  sub- 
stance. It  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress— not  the  will,  not  the  policy  of  the 
United  States — to  terminate  military  op- 
erations as  soon  as  may  be  possible,  and 
to  provide  for  withdrawal  at  some  un- 
specified time  certain. 

As  of  a  week  ago,  the  toll  of  American 
dead  and  Injured  In  this  war  that  has 
done  so  much  to  devastate  the  goodness. 
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the  strength,  and  the  spirit  of  our  coun- 
try mounted  to  356,784  of  our  youth. 

We  cannot,  we  should  not  proceed  in- 
definitely with  an  indefinite  policy  on 
ending  U.S.  participation  in  this  war.  The 
Congress  has  a  responsibility.  The  Presi- 
dent has  a  responsibility.  I  submit  that 
it  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
a  military  draft  without  full  recognition 
of  a  will,  a  determination  and  a  time  to 
bring  this  war  to  an  end. 

I  thank  the  able  whip,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  for 
his  courtesy  in  jdeldlng  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  welcome. 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  EXTENSION  OF  THE  DRAFT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  conference  report  on  the 
extension  and  revision  of  the  draft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  recognized  on  rescinding  of  the 
quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  from  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows; 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished     minority     leader     iMr. 
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ScoTT)  Will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hugrks)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  routine 
morning  business  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  extension  and  revision  of  the  draft, 
which  Ls  a  privileged  matter,  the  imfln- 
ished  business  being  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bilL 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  tomorrow 
to  move  to  table  the  conference  report  on 
the  draft,  and  the  vote  on  that  motion 
win  be  a  rollcall  vote.  That  vote  will  not 
occur  earlier  than  11  o'clock  ajn.,  but  it 
is  not  expected  to  be  delajred  long  there- 
after. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  being  no  further  business  to 
come  l>efore  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
September  17,  1971,  at  9  ajn. 


CONFTRMAnONS 

Elxecutive  nominaticxis  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  16,  1971: 

UJ>r.  Session  RKPMsrNTATivES 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  26th  session  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations: 

George  Bush,  of  Texas. 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  of  New  Tork. 

Charle  C  Dlggs.  Jr..  U.S.  RepresentaiiTe 
from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Edward  J.  DervrlnsU.  U.S.  Representatlre 
from  the  State  of  lUlnois. 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  36th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Arthur  A    Fletcher,  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Gladys  ODonnell.  of  California 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr  ,  of  Georgia. 

Bernard  Zagc»ln.  of  Virginia. 

lASA   CoNrsEKMCs   RKpacsxNTATms 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  16th  session  of  the  G«D«ral  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

TTie  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  IStb  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency: 

William  O.  Doub.  of  Maryland. 

T   Keith  Glennan.  of  Virginia. 

Dwlghi  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska. 

James  T.  Ramey.  of  Illinois. 

James  R.  Schleeluger.  of  Virginia. 
Dkpaxtmknt  or  Dktsnsx 

Kenneth  B.  BeLleu.  of  Vtrgiuia.  to  be  Un« 
der  Secretary   of   the  Army. 
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RECONFIRMATION  OP  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  Tuatm* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Thwaday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Newport  News  Times-Herald  of  Sep- 
tember 9  included  an  exceUent  editorial 
on  the  proposal  to  amend  the  UJB.  C<ai- 
stitution  to  provide  for  the  periodic  re- 
confirmation of  Federal  Judges. 

The  editorial  makes  the  point  that  the 
courts  have  engaged  In  sociological  ex- 
periments and  "have  taken  unto  them- 
selves the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
a  formerly  free  people." 

I  strongly  agree  with  this  statement. 
Reconfirmation  of  Judges  has  been  the 
policy  in  Virginia  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  successful,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  It  would  not  be  success- 
ful at  the  Federal  level.  Almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  requires  the  periodic 
reconfirmation,  or  in  same  cases  the  re- 
election, of  State  judges. 

Only  Federal  judges  have  lifetime  ap- 
pointments. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  entitled  "Looking  At 
Judges"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Looking  at  JtrocKs 

In  our  concern  over  congreeslonAl  approval 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  sharply  re- 
stricting the  lawmaking  proclivities  of  the 
courts  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  WeUara  to  btu  youngsters  all 
over  the  terrain,  we  must  not  overlook  an- 
other proposed  change  In  the  Constitution 
being  pushed  by  Virginia  Senator  Harry  P. 
Byrd.  Jr. 

Byrd.  recognlxlng  Just  exactly  what's  hap- 
pening now  that  the  judicial  branch  of  gov- 
ernment has  emerged  as  an  omnipotent  five- 
man  tribunal,  untouchable  by  the  people  of 
this  democracy,  has  sponsored  an  amendment 
th*t  would  require  that  aU  federal  judges 
be  reconfirmed  every  eight  yean  as  a  check 
on  their  Inclination  to  become  dictators. 

We  have  seen  just  about  as  much  as  we 
can  stomach  of  the  courts'  baflUtig  disregard 
of  the  demonstrated  will  of  the  people.  We 
have  seen  how  the  courU  have  wrenched 
the  laws  which  expreealy  forbid  racial  bal- 
ance In  our  schools.  We  are  seeing,  in  Norfolk, 
how  a  decree  by  the  Chief  Justice  can,  in 
effect.  teU  the  transit  company  how  It  must 
regulAU  lU  business,  said  to  be  at  a  loes,  in 
order  to  mark  up  even  greater  loaace  through 
more  busing. 

We  have  seen  the  President  express  his 
displeasure  In  speaking  against  busing,  and 
we  have  seen  the  Congress  surrender  in  cow- 
•rtlly  retreat  before  the  arrogance  of  the 
federal  courts 

At  the  moment,  no  one  can  do  anything 
against  the  courts'  contradictory  pursuit  of 
Its  contrived  tortotnglnal  experlmenu,  lislng 
the  people  and  their  chUdren  as  pawns. 

So  Senator  Byrd  has  suggested  that  the 
work  of  the  federal  judges  be  subjected  to 
a  tborougb  review  every  elgbt  jmn.  a  pro- 
posal th*t  seems  eminently  fair,  espeetaUy 
when  the  courts  have  taken  unto  theooselvee 


the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  formerly 
free  i>eople. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  read  by 
thoee  who  would  say  that  Byrd's  amendment 
would  remove  from  the  Judiciary  all  their 
Independence.  Well,  It  goes  without  saying 
that  federal  Judges  sho\Ud  not  be  subjected 
to  political  pressures,  but  this  nation  is  see- 
ing too  much  lndei>endence  without  account- 
ability to  the  people. 

And  Byrd  has  recognized  one  of  the  human 
weaknesses  In  our  system  today:  that  we 
put  up  with  Inefficient,  often  crooked  public 
officials  rather  than  discharge  them  because 
they're  on  the  threabold  of  retirement.  Byrd 
would  retire  with  fuU  pay  thoee  federal 
Judges  who  are  not  approved  when  their 
eight  year  terms  are  completed. 

He  Is  adapting  the  Virginia  system  to  the 
national  level,  for  the  state's  Judges  are  sub- 
ject to  reconfirmation  every  eight  years.  It 
Is  a  largely  routine  process  that  could  stand 
a  closer  examination,  however,  probably  be- 
cause so  few  people  know  that  the  state's 
Judges  are  subject  to  reconfirmation. 

The  Byrd  amendment  restores  some  of  this 
power  to  the  people.  It  should  win  congres- 
sional approval. 


MINNEAPOLIS    HEALTH    HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MIKKKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Bright 
Domblaser,  director  of  the  Program  in 
Hospital  and  Health  Care  Administra- 
tion at  the  school  of  public  health  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  has  long  been 
Involved  In  programs  to  Improve  the 
delivery  of  health  services.  In  his  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  held  in  Minneapo- 
lis, he  Listed  10  conceptual  confusions 
that  exist  concerning  reform  of  health 
care.  In  the  following  statement  Dr. 
Domblaser  clarifies  those  conceptual 
problems.  I  commend  his  statement  as 
one  that  provides  the  basic  Information 
needed  when  reform  of  the  health  care 
system  is  considered. 

The  statement  follows : 

STATKMMfT  BT  D«.  BBIOHT  DoaNBLASEK 

iifTaoDucnoN 

1.  Appreciation  of  opportunity  to  present 
views. 

2.  The  Pederal  Government  s  leadership  Is 
essential 

3.  Credentials  to  comment  Include  expe- 
rience as: 

Secretary,  Board  of  Health,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Hospital  consuiunt  and  hosplt*!  admin- 
istrator. 

Principal  Investigator  of  a  MlnnesoU  Rural 
Health  Care  Study  and  of  the  Albert  Lea- 
Auatln  Health  Services  Reglonallzatlon 
Study. 

Advisory  Committee — Cedar  Riverside  "new 
town  in  town"  health  services  development 
program. 

ImmedUte  past  chairman  Health  Serrlcea 
Development  Committee,  Northland*  Re- 
gional Medical  Program. 

NBHM 

Consumera  want  reUef  of  aleknees,  pain 
•Qd  discomfort — on  demand  when  "hurU," 
without  obstacles  and  with  quality  services 


provided  In  a  manner  which  respects  their 
dignity  as  Indlvidtials. 

There  Is  wide  acceptance  today  that  this 
public  want  Is  also  a  pubUc  right. 

The  phase  "we  want  a  doctor  In  our  town," 
symbolizes  the  public's  demand  for  a  compn- 
henslve  range  of  services  as  they  know  of 
them,  mcludlng  social  health  services  as 
weU  as  medical  care  services.  Their  doctor 
has  provided  services  with  continuity  and 
with  warmth  and  regard  for  personal  dignity 
They  believe  in  its  quality,  although  there  Is 
a  rural  recognition  that  quality  of  care  can 
mean  urban  specialist  care  as  well.  The  phase 
symboMzee  a  desire  for  physically  proximal 
services,  financial  accessltoUlty  to  the  service* 
which  are  provided  within  their  culture  by 
someone  who  Is  part  of  It. 

Providers  of  services  with  concern  for  qual- 
ity of  services,  and  with  prevention  of  serv- 
ices, would  add  to  the  comprehensive  range 
of  benefits  which  should  be  provided. 

Payors  of  services  are  for  what  the  con- 
sumers  and  producers  want,  but  have  to 
think  of  keeping  their  costs  down,  whether 
the  private  sector  or  the  government,  and 
"in-line"  with  those  of  their  competitors. 

Both  providers  and  payors  of  service  cotUd 
potentially  benefit  from  freedom  from  finan- 
cial pressure  to  place  patients  in  hospitals 
so  as  to  qualify  for  financial  benefits. 

The  fragmentation  and  uneven  distribu- 
tion of  health  services  interferes  with  both 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  services. 

In  sum.  the  familiar  national  dUemmas  of 
Improving  and  balancing  benefits  and  costs 
and  of  delivery  of  services,  are  very  much 
present  In  rural  and  urban  Minnesota. 

SKSPONBX 

Pederal  government  leadership  is  essential 
to  resolving  health  care  delivery  and  financ- 
ing problems,  by  efforts  which  wUl: 

1  Strongly  encourage  the  development  of 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations  as  de- 
livery organizations,  plus  the  option  of  all 
segments  of  our  population  to  receive  health 
services  through  such  organizations,  and 
with  incentives  for  people  to  exercise  that 
option. 

2.  Establish  the  minimum  level  of  services 
that  in  the  interests  of  public  health  should 
be  provided  by  all  payors  of  servlcee — whether 
government,  employers  or  employees. 

3.  Encourage  and  support  demonstration 
health  service  programs  in  rural  and  urban 
ghetto  areas  that  can  be  used  also  for  the 
training  of  doctors  and  other  health  man- 
power. 

4.  Encourage  the  building  of  communica- 
tion technology  bridges,  as  an  alternative  to 
highways,  between  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots — between  the  coraimunltles  that  have 
health  care  resources  and  those  that  do  not. 

5.  Support  an  allied  health  manpower 
strategy,  including  an  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply, the  elimination  of  restrictions  on  the 
educational  Institutions  that  can  train  them, 
elimination  of  licensure  barriers  to  the  serv- 
ices they  provide,  and  protection  from  the 
fear  of  unwarranted  malpractice  suits  If  such 
services  are  used  appropriately. 

6.  Support  the  development  of  a  program 
by  which  consumers  of  servlcee  can  partic- 
ipate in  the  prevention  of  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

7.  Continue  support  of  the  comprehensive 
health  planning  program  as  a  public  surro- 
gate and  a  means  for  eeUbltshing  and  maln- 
Uinlng  the  daU  systeou  needed  by  HMO's. 
other  providers,  and  the  public  to  asaaH 
progress  towards  health  goals  and  objec- 
tives. 

8.  Continue  support  of  Regional  Medical 
Program  as  a  means  of  Improving  communi- 
cation and  coordination  among  health  serv- 
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Ice  providers,  and  assuring  quality  of  health 
services. 

9.  Support  health  system  management 
training  programs  to  prepare  thoee  needed 
to  effectively  and  efficiently  operate  the  large 
scale  health  services  organizations  which  will 
deliver  health  services  in  the  near  futtire  and 
beyond. 

10.  Support  the  financing  of  Schools  of 
Public  Health  which  serve  not  only  the  his- 
torical role  as  federal  schools,  but  regional 
and  state  missions. 

For  developing  new  patterns  in  the  organi- 
zations and  financing  of  health  care. 

And  for  providing  the  University  "com- 
munlversity"  outreach  programs  which  apply 
an  InterdlsclpUnary  basis,  new  knowledge 
and  techniques,  to  the  resolution  of  commu- 
nity problems. 

11.  Support  the  establishing,  at  least  on  a 
pilot  basis,  of  organizations  like  the  Free- 
born-Mower Regional  Health  Services  Cor- 
porations which: 

Can  assist  the  regional  comprehensive 
health  planning  organlEatlons  In  Identifying 
area  health  services  needs  and  goals  and  ob- 
jectives, and  apply  the  CHP  data  system  and 
specialized  planning  services  to  assess  prog- 
ress In  meeting  local  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  area's  peculation. 

Can  assist  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions and  other  providers  In  the  provision  and 
financing  of  health  services. 

Can  assist  In  the  coordination  of  medical 
care  services  as  provided  by  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations  and  other  medical  care 
services,  with  public  health  and  social  serv- 
ices, for  the  "worried  well"  as  those  who  are 
ill. 

Can  provide  an  organizational  vehicle 
through  which  those  who  can  identify  to 
health  services  needs  of  the  area's  popula- 
tion, can  join  those  who  can  plan,  Implement 
and  finance  the  resolution  of  needs  to 
Jointly  accept  public  accountability  for  the 
accessibility,  quality,  and  cost  of  health  serv- 
ices to  all  segments  of  the  area's  population. 

Has  comprehensive  capability  to  respond 
to  comprehensive  respKinslbllitles. 

Can  provide  a  demonstration  setting  for 
the  effective  utilization  of  Allied  Health 
Manpower  for  demonstrating  the  use  of  mul- 
tiple communications  technology,  and  for 
training  health  manpower  In  a  rural  setting 
to  encourage  them  to  locate  In  rural  settings 
upon  completion  of  their  training. 

12.  Support  programs  as  rep>resented  by 
the  propoeed  Minnesota  Experimental  Health 
Services  Planning  and  Delivery  Systems  Pro- 
gram, which  uses  selected  national  demon- 
stration sites  such  as  Preeborn-Mower 
County,  to  develop  future  legislative  pro- 
gram content  or  to  develop  effective  methods 
for  Implementing  national  health  legisla- 
tion on  a  cominuing  t>asls. 

In  addition  to  federal  programmatic  re- 
sponse. It  !s  important  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  lead  the  way  In  clearing  away 
■•conceptual  Confusions." 

1.  Health  care  expenditures  are  a  cost, 
rather  than  an  investment. 

2.  Health  care  is  an  Investment  in  health 
services,  rather  than  Investment  also  In 
Jobs — In  the  economy. 

3  Medical  care  price  Inflation  is  bad. 
rather  than  not  receiving  a  full  return  on  the 
Investment:   or 

Financial  harriers  to  health  services  are 
bad.   or 

Financial  impoverishment  as  a  result  of 
health  services  Is  bad 

4.  Health  care  expenditures  should  not 
exceed  'X  '  ''i  of  the  ONP.  rather  than,  the 
cost  of  publicly  established  minimum  health 
services  should  not  exceed  "X"  '"p  of  the 
ONP — (Leaving  freedom  to  allocate  dispos- 
able income  to  "non-essential"  health  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  cars,  vacations,  etc.,  even  if 
It  exceeds  a  percentage  of  ONP.) 

B.  The  present  health  service  system  is  not 
perfect,  therefore,  it  is  all  bad. 
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6.  The  Federal  government  knows  how  to 
"cure"  the  health  system's  problems  with  a 
body  cast,  rather  than  using  pressure  points. 

7.  Medical  care  problems  should  be  cured 
at  the  expense  of  social  health,  by  centraliz- 
ing all  health  system  management  decisions, 
rather  than  permitting  local  communities 
to  have  some  freedom  for  local  solution  of 
local  problems. 

8.  Nationally  embarrassing  statistics  on 
Infant  and  maternal  mortality  should  be 
cured,  rather  than  prevented  by  population 
planning,  abortion  reform,  welfare  reform, 
and  environmental  health. 

9.  Monopoly  In  the  financing  of  health 
services  can  be  assumed  by  the  governmental 
sector  without  significant  penalties,  even 
though  the  penalties  of  such  monopoly  are 
not  appropriate  If  fotmd  within  the  private 
sector. 

10.  Providers  of  service  do  not  wish  to 
improve  health  services  and  must  be  forced 
to  do  so,  rather  than  that  they  and  others 
represent  the  countries  greatest  resotu-ce, 
the  creative  imagination  and  talent  of  a 
resourceful  people,  which  with  leadership, 
direction  and  the  oftenlng  of  options  by  the 
Pederal  government,  will  contribute  more 
than  their  fair  share  to  Improving  health 
services  to  the  people. 


THE  LESSON  OF  ATTICA 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

or   MASSACHUSXTTS 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  up- 
rising at  Attica  State  Prison  in  New  York, 
which  was  put  down  on  Mondeiy  with 
such  tragic  and  far-reaching  conse- 
quences is  one  of  those  tragedies  which 
will  haunt  the  Nation's  mind  and  con- 
science for  many  years  to  come. 

As  a  student  and  practitioner  of  the 
law  and  as  a  former  attorney  general  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I 
do  not  presume  to  judge  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  any  of  the  participants.  This 
is  a  matter  which  can  and  will  be  re- 
solved by  the  courts. 

But  the  conditions  which  triggered  the 
uprising  are  all  too  common  in  our  cor- 
rectional system.  Attica  could  have  hap- 
pened in  almost  any  State.  If  what  hap- 
pened yesterday  is  not  to  be  a  prolog  to 
other  acts  of  terror  and  death,  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  learn  and  understand 
the  lesson  of  Attica. 

First,  the  majority  of  those  involved 
in  the  riots  at  Attica  were  black — as  are 
the  majority  of  prison  Inmates  tlirough- 
out  our  penal  system.  This  is  not  because 
the  majority  of  our  population  is  black 
for.  in  fact,  only  11  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Nation  are  black.  Nor  is  it  a 
fact  that  blacks  are  inherently  more 
criminal  in  behavior.  But,  there  are  some 
facts  to  be  remembered  about  blacks  in 
America.  Thty  have  less  educational  op- 
portunity, poorer  quality  education,  more 
substandard  housing,  less  income,  and 
experience  greater  dlacrimination.  than 
have  any  other  pe<H>le  in  our  Nation's 
history.  These  are  the  facts  which  are  the 
root  contentions  of  many  black  prison  in- 
mates when  they  say  they  are  "political 
prisoners." 

Second,  prison  conditions  are  almost 
universally  deplorable.  Par  more  is  in- 
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volved  than  century  old.  draughty,  leaky 
structures.  Par  more  is  invcdved  tihan 
poor  food,  unsanitary  surroundings,  %nd 
generally  unc<xnf(»table  conditions. 
What  is  central  is  the  dehumanlzation 
which  characterizes  prison  life.  Because 
a  man  has  committed  a  crime  does  not 
make  him  less  a  man.  But  under  our  sys- 
tem of  justice,  a  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime — be  it  petty  larceny 
or  multiple  murder — is  stripped  of  his 
humanity  by  the  society  he  has  been 
found  guilty  «f  offending. 

Mr.  PresldcS^t,  to  me  the  most  iMlgnant 
scene  In  the  many  thousands  oS  feet  of 
film  on  the  Attica  uprising  was  of  a  mid- 
dle-aged black  prisoner  shouting:  T  am 
a  man."  For  anyone  in  this  country  in 
this  day  and  age,  to  have  to  shout  "I  am 
a  man"  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  and  from 
the  depth  of  his  soul  shocks  the  con- 
science. 

I  have  my  differences  with  those  blacks 
and  whites  who  seek  militant  solutions. 
I  do  not  support  the  tactics  employed  by 
the  inmates  at  Attica.  But  for  years  these 
men  tried  to  be  heard,  and  few  would 
listen.  For  years  they  tried  to  find  a 
path  of  progress  within  the  system  but 
for  the  most  part,  they  found  their  path 
blocked.  They  finally  chose  the  only  way 
that  they  believed  was  left  (^)en  to  them 
to  present  their  grievances. 

Forty-two  lives  have  been  lost  at  At- 
tica. The  rebellion  has  been  suppressed. 
But  if  the  conditions  which  caused  that 
rebellion  continue — at  Attica  and  else- 
where across  the  Nation.  I  fear  that  the 
threat  of  punishment— even  death  it- 
self— will  not  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  oth- 
ers who.  like  the  prisoners  at  Attica,  be- 
lieve they  have  nothing  to  lose. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
a  new  look — a  tough  look — at  our  whole 
approach  to  our  prisons  and  correctional 
systems — at  the  way  men  are  arrested, 
charged,  and  tried.  We  must  also  look  at 
sentencing  procedures.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves why  it  is  that  675  men  have  been 
consigned  to  the  relentless  purgatory  of 
death  row.  when  the  death  penalty  has 
not  been  carried  out  anywhere  in  the  Na- 
tion for  almost  4  years.  Why  do  the  ma- 
jority of  men  who  serve  in  prison  return 
convicted  of  an  even  more  serious  crime? 
When  we  do  no  more  than  Imprison  those 
who  have  done  wrong  and  assume  we 
have  thereby  done  our  duty,  we  wrong  the 
convicted  and  society  as  w^. 

Forty-two  men  are  dead.  Sjnnpathy  for 
their  loved  ones  is  not  enough.  Let  us  re- 
spond to  the  lesson  of  Attica.  Let  us  get 
on  with  true  prison  reform. 


SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  NEEDS 
OVERHAULING  NOW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  tLUNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
Harvey  Tribune  is  a  publication  with  the 
interest  of  the  community  it  serves  at 
heart  and.  thus  takes  an  objective,  pene- 
trating look  at  the  effects  of  Federal 
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housing  prograniB  in  the  community  of 
Harvey. 

This  ftlitorial  was  carried  in  the  Sun- 
day. September  12,  edition  of  that  paper. 
While  it  relates  in  large  part  to  local 
matters,  it  dramatizes  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  Federal  programs  maladminis- 
fthould  bAT*  tbelr  ah*re  of  low-lnoome  dwell- 
many  Members  have  encountered  sim- 
ilar problems  and  would  appreciate  this 
article. 

The  article  follows: 
SuBsiDizxo  Housing  Ncme  Ovbhauuno  Now 

The  quarrel  with  subsidised  housing  in 
Harvey  came  to  a  head  Friday  night  thanks 
to  the  public  fonun  called  by  the  Harvey 
Area  Community  organization. 

Federal  and  local  government  offlcials  met 
with  John  Q.  Public  for  the  first  time  to  get 
his  assessment  of  tb«  boosing  program  since 
Its  Inception.  Unfortunately.  It  took  a  crisis 
to  get  federal  authorities  to  hear  the  people 
they  say  they  have  been  concerned  about  all 
along. 

While  there  was  general  agreement  that 
there  i^jpears  to  be  a  need  for  r«-evaluatlon 
of  the  total  housing  program  in  Harvey  in 
relationship  to  overcrowded  schools,  Lack  of 
adequate  recreatlotml  space  and  other  neces- 
sities, there  was  a  great  amount  of  time 
spent  Friday  evening  attempting  to  shift 
the  blame  instead  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  question  of  low-Income  housing  has 
been  a  festering  sore  In  this  city  for  a  long 
time,  but  It  has  taken  a  series  of  complaints 
to  get  the  ball  rolling  towards  facing  up  to 
the  number  one  housing  problem— relocating 
the  inner  city  ghetto. 

Most  of  the  homes  being  constructed  un- 
der Section  235  of  the  Federal  Housing  act 
are  being  built  In  the  Black  community.  Be- 
cause of  this,  our  society's  segregated  pat- 
tern of  housing,  regardless  of  all  the  statute*, 
cuts  the  low-income  white  families  out  of 
the  picture  in  Harvey.  There  certa;nly  must 
be  some  white  families  that  can  qualify  un- 
der the  Section  235  program. 

We  agree  that  every  individual.  Insofar  as 
possible,  should  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
a  home  owner  The  federal  government  H- 
nancing  under  Section  235  now  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  every  individual  to  improve  his  liv- 
ing standard. 

However,  no  community  or  any  segment 
of  the  community  should  be  burdened  with 
the  entire  building  program  as  provided  in 
Section  235  Other  communities  In  south 
Cook  county  besides  Harvey  and  Markham 
should  have  their  share  of  low-income  dwell- 
ings. 

The  excuse  for  faUure  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram to  communities  like  South  Holland 
and  Olympla  Fields  and  others  to  the  south 
of  us  has  been  that  land  In  these  areas  U  in- 
accessible to  homes  under  Section  236  be- 
cause its  value  far  exceeds  the  program  guide- 
lines. 

Perhaps  the  guidelines  should  be  changed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  respective 
communities  thereby  insuring  that  no  mu- 
nicipality Is  over  burdened  with  providing 
space  for  those  wishing  to  Improve  their  lot 

As  pointed  out  by  the  United  Citizens  of 
School  District  147  Friday  evening,  many  of 
the  Section  235  homes  have  brought  large 
families  into  the  City  of  Harvey  and  more 
naay  be  expected. 

These  families  are  looking  for  good,  sub- 
stantially buUt  homes,  a  quiet  commuxuty. 
good  schools  for  their  children  and  a  place 
for  accessible  and  decent  employment  as  well 
as  wholesome  recreation. 

One  community  can  only  accommodate  so 
maxiy  people.  We  hope  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority  will  live  up  to  its  promise  of 
bringing  a  bait  to  bulKUng  under  Section  336 
in  the  City  Harvey  before  the  land  is  com- 
pletely  exhausted   More  inyxirunt.  we  hops 
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the  guldellnee  will  be  reTan^>ed  In  the  Im- 
mediate future  so  that  all  communities,  re- 
gardless of  their  flnsmclal  status,  racial  com- 
position or  creed,  will  shso'e  in  providing  for 
these  homes. 

If  equality  can  not  be  established  under 
program  guidelines  of  the  fedo'al  housing 
act.  then  the  entire  program  should  be 
scrapped  In  the  Interest  of  democracy. 


VANDER  JAOT  PLAYS  ACTIVE  ROLE 
ON  FOREION  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  Repre- 
sentative Gut  Vander  Jagt,  who  succeed- 
ed me  as  Representative  from  Michigan's 
Ninth  District,  was  appointed  7  months 
ago  to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

In  an  article  published  recently  in  the 
Flint  Journal,  reporter  Robert  Lewis 
wrote  that  Representative  Vander  Jagt 
"has  been  a  leading  figure  in  efforts  to  re- 
vitalize the  panel  and  give  it  a  more 
forceful  voice  in  foreign  policy." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Mr.  Lewis'  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Flint  Journal,  Sept.  5,  1971 ) 

Vander  Jagt  Thkives  in  New  Role 

(By  Robert  Lewis) 

Washington. — Guy  Vander  Jagt  of  Cadillac 
has  broadened  his  horizons,  and  the  House 
Foreign  ARairs  Committee  may  never  be  the 
same. 

In  his  first  four  years  as  Republican  re- 
preeentatlve  from  Michigan's  9th  District, 
Vander  Jagt  was  known  primarily  as  a  con- 
servation congressman  and  tireless  promoter 
of  West  Michigan's  recreational  attractions. 

His  11-county  district  has  225  miles  of  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline  and  tourism  is  a  nuijor 
source  of  income. 

Since  moving  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee seven  months  ago.  Vander  Jagt  has 
become  a  leading  figure  in  efforts  to  revitalize 
the  panel  and  give  It  a  more  forceful  voice  In 
foreign  policy. 

He  helped  gather  Republican  votes  for 
successful  moves  in  the  committee  to  cut  off 
military  aid  to  Greece  and  Pakistan.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  years  that  the  committee 
had  challenged  the  White  House  on  a  major 
foreign  policy  question. 

Vander  Jagt  recently  returned  from  a 
three-week  trip  to  Africa  that  included  a 
precedent-setting,  nine-day  tour  of  South 
Africa  with  Rep.  Charles  C  Dlggs  Jr ,  D- 
Detrolt. 

Dlggs,  a  Negro,  was  the  first  black  foreign 
dignitary  to  be  permitted  to  travel  freely  In 
South  Africa,  Vander  Jagt  said.  Under  South 
Africa's  apartheid  policy  of  racial  separa- 
tion, blacks  and  whites  live  apart  and  blacks 
need  government  permission  to  enter  white 
sections. 

For  Digg.$  to  be  seen  riding  in  white  taxis, 
staying  at  whlU  hotels,  eating  In  white 
reaUuranu  and  meeting  with  white  political 
and  business  leaders  was  a  revelation  for 
black  South  Afrlclans.  Vander  Jagt  said. 

Dlggs  was  mobbed  by  blacks  wherever  he 
went,  he  said  They  cheered  him  and  reached 
out  ^o  touch  his  clothing  In  a  style  which 
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reminded  Vander  Jagt  of  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy's  crowd  appeal. 

It  was  this  reception  from  the  black  major- 
ity in  South  Africa  that  caused  Dlggs  to  go 
through  with  the  visit,  Vander  Jagt  said. 
When  Dlggs  learned  on  arrival  that  he  could 
not  enter  South  West  Africa,  a  black  colony 
dominated  by  South  Africa,  he  canceled,  then 
reinstated,  the  visit. 

The  trip  strengthened  Vander  Jagt's  be- 
lief that  U.S.  businesses  should  stay  in  South 
Africa.  If  American  firms  puUed  out,  as 
Digg's  formerly  advocated,  blacks  would  be 
hurt  more  than  others,  Vander  Jagt  said. 

"Change  toward  a  society  where  hiunan 
dignity  for  all  races  Is  fostered  U  In  large 
measure  encouraged  by  U.S.  businesses " 
Vander  Jagt  said. 

But  he  said  American  firms  can  do  more. 
South  African  employers  pay  white  workers 
a  higher  wage  than  black  workers  for  the 
same  Job.  American  firms  could  give  equal 
pay  for  equal  wof*.  Vander  Jagt  said. 

This  would  stUl  leave  blacks  at  a  disad- 
vantage, Vander  Jagt  observed,  because  they 
lack  skills  to  hold  the  better  Jobs.  U.S.  firms 
could  help  by  offering  blacks  more  vocational 
training. 

Dlggs.  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs subcommittee  on  Africa,  had  long  op- 
posed U.S.  Investment  In  South  Africa,  but 
his  mind  was  changed  by  the  trip  and  he 
now  thinks  American  firms  can  contribute 
to  racial  equality  in  South  Africa. 

Vander  Jagt  came  out  strongly  against 
military  aid  to  Greece  in  the  belief  that 
continued  assistance  could  lead  to  another 
Vietnam. 

Probably  80  per  cent  of  the  Greek  people 
do  not  like  the  military  Junta  headed  by 
Prime  Minister  George  Papadopoulos,  Vander 
Jagt  said. 

•The  people  are  convinced,  rlghtlv  or 
wrongly,  that  the  colonels  are  in  power  be- 
cause we  maintain  them  with  our  aid."  he 
said 

"Like  South  Vietnam."  he  said,  "Greece 
Is  run  by  a  military  dictatorship.  Also  like 
Vietnam,  it  borders  Communist-controlled 
countries  which  could  provide  sanctuaries 
for  an  antlgovernment  movement." 

Vander  Jagt  was  the  only  Republican  to 
participate  fully  in  subcommittee  hearings 
on  aid  to  Greece.  His  opposition  to  continued 
aid,  coming  as  It  did  from  a  moderate  with 
no  antlmlUtary  bias,  was  credited  uith  In- 
fluencing other  Republicans  to  vote  against 
the  sdmlrlstratl  -n 

As  It  passed  the  House,  the  measure  would 
authorize  President  Nixon  to  continue  aid 
If  it  was  In  the  overriding  U.S.  interest,  but 
this  loophole  might  be  closed  by  the  Senate. 
Vander  Jagt  supported  cutting  off  aid  to 
Pakistan  because,  he  said.  It  was  used  to  beat 
West  Pakistan  into  submission. 

The  argument  that  the  United  States 
should  not  Interfere  In  another  country's 
internal  affairs  Is  not  valid,  he  said,  because 
the  giving  of  aid  Itself  constitutes  interfer- 
ence. 

Along  with  his  new  Interest  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. Vander  Jagt  expects  to  remain  active 
in  the  environmental  field.  He  is  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Government  oper- 
ations conservation  subcommittee. 


PRICE  AND  WAGE  CONTROLS :  A 
CONFESSION  OR  FAILURE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  califobnia 

IN  THE'HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 

now    1    month    into   the   first   coercive 
peacetime  price   and   wage   controls  in 
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American  history,  and  for  a  growing 
number  of  Americans  the  'bloom  is  off 
the  rose"  regarding  this  action.  The  ini- 
tial enthusiasm  for  its  was  largely  due  to 
pentup  frustration  and  exasperation  with 
our  numerous,  long-lasting  economic 
problems,  and  a  feeling  that,  at  last 
"sombody  was  really  doing  something" 
about  them. 

Now  it  is  becoming  steadily  clearer 
that  a  90-day  price  and  wage  freeze  does 
nothing  at  all  about  any  problem,  but 
simply  puts  off  solutions — while  in  the 
process,  by  the  frank  admission  of  the 
administration  ofiBcials  on  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  creating  severe  inequities 
for  which  no  remedy  is  available. 

Wage,  salary,  and  rent  increases  al- 
ready agreed  upon  In  written  contracts 
are  not  allowed  to  take  effect — though 
property  taxes  and  other  taxes  may  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Plans  and  financial  commit- 
ments made  on  the  basis  of  those  sup- 
posedly inviolate  written  guarantees  are 
dislocated,  often  to  the  point  of  major 
economic  hardship.  The  manner  in 
which  the  freeze  impairs  the  obligation 
of  contracts  is  alone  sufficient  grounds 
for  opposing  it  in  a  free  country  at  peace. 

At  an  extensive  briefing  for  Members 
of  Congress  September  1.  the  best  reason 
administration  spokesmen  could  produce 
for  the  price  and  wage  freeze  was  psy- 
chological. They  said  that  people  had 
been  expecting  rapid  inflation  to  con- 
tinue, and  because  of  that,  were  raising 
prices  and  interest  rates  and  demanding 
higher  wages  at  a  faster  rate  than  actual 
economic  conditions  called  for.  Some- 
how the  price  and  wage  freeze  was  sup- 
posed to  convince  them  that  their  expec- 
tations were  wrong. 

But  in  fact,  as  noted  Economist  Henrj* 
Hazlitt  pointed  out  In  a  recent  Issue  of 
Human  Events: 

The  government  creates  infiatlon  by  per- 
mitting, encouraging  or  forcing  an  Increase 
In  the  supply  of  money.  The  more  dollars 
that  are  printed  In  relation  to  the  volume  of 
production,  the  less  each  dollar  can  bring, 
and  the  higher  prices  must  rise. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  expansion  of 
the  U.S.  money  supply  peaked  at  13  per- 
cent, one  of  the  highest  itites  since  World 
War  n.  By  comparison,  the  money  sup- 
ply was  expanded  by  only  5.1  percent  in 
1970  and  3.1  percent  in  1969.  Coupled 
with  the  continued  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  and  the  refusal  even 
to  consider  seriously  any  new  legislation 
curbing  the  excessive  power  of  labor 
unions  at  the  bargaining  table,  this  made 
inflation  inevitable — and  nc  90-day  price 
and  wage  freeze  is  going  to  stop  it.  Such 
controls  are  simply  a  confession  of  fail- 
ure to  establish  the  conditions  in  which 
our  economy  can  function  freely,  falrlj'. 
and  productively. 

The  critical  decisions  will  be  made  be- 
tween now  and  November  12.  when  the 
90-day  period  of  the  freeze  comes  to  an 
end.  Many — such  as  Dr,  Arnold  Weber. 
Executive  Director  of  the  President's 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  who  has  predicted 
controls  for  from  3  to  4  years — will  want 
to  turn  the  current  freeze  into  a  total  or 
partial  system  of  permanent  controls, 
which  would  have  to  be  administered  by 
a  huge  Federal  bureaucracy  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said  he  does  not  want, 
and  which  he  should  know  cannot  work. 
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There  are  soimd  and  constructive  ele- 
ments in  the  President's  new  eoonranlc 
policy — notably  the  investment  tax  cred- 
it, the  excise,  and  income  tax  reductions, 
and  especially  the  Federal  spending  and 
hiring  reductions.  If  it  is  true,  despite 
official  disclEiimers,  that  revenue  sharing 
and  the  guaranteed  annual  income  are 
being  downgraded  or  dropped  as  admin- 
istration objectives,  that  would  be  best 
of  all.  But  time  will  show  the  price  and 
wage  freeze  to  have  been  a  serious  mis- 
take; and  its  extension,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  any  system  of  permanent  man- 
datory price  and  wage  controls,  would  be 
a  disaster.  We  must  treat  the  causes  of 
the  economic  disease  of  which  inflation- 
ary price  and  wage  increases  are  only  a 
symptom. 


LETTER  TO  CONGRESS  FROM 
SAVAS  KONSTANTOPOULOS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLXNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Savas  Konstantopoulos,  the  publisher 
of  the  Athens,  Greece,  daily  newspaper 
Eleftheros  Kosmos  has  written  an  open 
letter  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Konstantopoulos  is  to  recount  and  ex- 
plain to  Congress  developments  in  Greece 
over  the  past  several  years  and  to  pre- 
sent the  writer's  assessment  of  what  the 
future  relationship  between  Greece  and 
the  United  States  needs  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Extensioiis  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Opkn  Lettdi  to  tox  Memskis  or  the  House 

OF  Representatives  and  the  Senate  or  the 

UNnxD  States  or  Ameejca 

(By  Savas  Konstantopoulos) 
PAET  1 :  the  collapse  or  demockact 

Sir:  I  believe  It  my  duty  to  write  this  letter 
in  the  hope  that  It  may  help  on  the  under- 
standing that  my  views  are  either  consistent 
with,  or  lie  closer  to.  the  facts  than  any  as- 
sertion by  anyone  else,  to  enable  you  to  draw 
an  exact  picture  of  the  Greek  problem.  In 
doing  so,  I  am  interested  maixJy  for  my  coun- 
try, and  also  for  the  United  States.  Common 
interests  link  our  peoples,  the  Greek  and  the 
American  peoples.  During  the  two  world  wars, 
we  fought  on  the  same  side,  and  the  blood  of 
Americans  and  Greeks  Intermixed  and  cov- 
ered the  battlefields.  Today,  your  great  coun- 
try Is  the  only  aiid  last  safegtiard  that  all  na- 
tions which  have  not  been  subjugated  by 
communism  stUl  have  In  order  to  maintain 
their  independence  and  continue  developing 
their  clvUlsatlon  based  on  their  own  tradl- 
tloi^  and  will  as  their  driving  force.  Amer- 
icana and  Greeks  are  indlssolubly  united. 
since  both  believe  sincerely  in  the  principle 
of  the  Independence  and  self-determination 
of  peoples.  The  prime  care  of  each  Nation  is 
to  Insist  that  no  foreign  conqueror  or  Infiu- 
enoe  will  govern  Its  existence,  but  that  In- 
stead Its  political  affairs  should  acquire  their 
shape  through  the  competition  of  Its  own  in- 
ternal, ludigenoua  forces. 

You  oertatiUy  know.  Sir.  better  than  I  do, 
how  difficult  It  can  be  for  a  foreign  observer 
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to  eatabllBb  the  truth  regmrdlng  the  poilttcal 
affairs  ctf  a  ooiintry,  no  matter  bow  good  bis 
Intentions  may  be.  Today  much  U  being  aald 
and  written  In  your  country  too  about 
Oreeoe.  However,  bow  much  of  it  U  condst- 
ent  with  objective  data  and  how  much  la 
not?  In  my  country,  we  love  Americans.  We 
owe  you  much.  We  want  a  strong  America. 
NaturaUy,  our  main  oonalderstlon  Is  Greece's 
sumval.  But  there  exists  an  element  of  Inter- 
dependence between  our  country  and  tb« 
United  States.  Were  we  to  commit  an  error  or 
seek  (Hientatlons  running  counter  to  Amer- 
ican interests,  we  wotild  be  causing  harm  to 
you.  Just  as  you  wotild  be  harming  both  us 
and  the  United  SUtes  should  you  commit  an 
error  of  Judgment  In  ssse swing  the  Greek 
problem.  In  spite  of  yotir  good  Intention  to 
serve  both  your  country  and  your  real  friends. 
On  the  autKor 

Kindly  permit  me  to  brief  you  on  the 
author  of  this  letter.  I  shall  refer  to  but  a 
few  Incidents  which  wlU  enable  you  to  assess 
and  make  a  fair  appralssil  for  this  text.  It 
goes  vrtthout  saying  that  I  feel  some  embar- 
rassment In  discussing  my  own  self.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  do  so.  I  am  the  person, 
sir.  who  strug^ed  to  avert  the  army's  Inter- 
vention in  politics  m  Greece.  As  you  already 
know,  the  military  revolution  took  place  In 
AprU  21,  1967.  One  year  before — i.e.  In  March 
1966 — I  gave  a  series  of  fotir  public  lectures, 
which  I  also  published  as  a  book.  I  appealed 
to  the  political  parties  of  my  country.  The 
framework  of  the  state  structure  had  been 
violated  In  aU  respects.  I  requested  them  to 
change  tactics.  Because  if  they  continued  to 
rock  the  foundations  of  the  democratic  re- 
gime, the  tiny  parcel  of  democracy  still  left 
would  fatally  end  in  ruins.  I  submitted  two 
basic  proposals :  first,  to  rule  out  any  cooper- 
ation between  the  democratic  parties  and  the 
communists;  and  secondly,  to  neutralise 
party  Influence  within  the  Armed  Forces. 
That  is  to  say,  that  each  party  would  under- 
take not  to  use  directly  c*  indirectly  the 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  to  airtight  guar- 
antees to  this  effect.  I  also  added:  ■Experi- 
ence, logic  and  instinct  have  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  should  the  parties  not  reach 
a  Basic  Agreement  on  the  isolation  of 
the  extreme  left  and  the  political  neutrali- 
sation of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Security 
Corps,  democracy  wUl  no  longer  be  able  to 
'v^-lthstand  the  test.  In  politics  it  Is  impossible 
to  make  forecasts  with  chronological  accu- 
racy. One  may  not  be  able  to  specify  dates: 
however,  one  can  frequently  distinguish  the 
way  in  which  things  move  and  where  they 
are  heading.  I  am.  therefore,  convinced  that 
unless  a  drastic  cure  Is  applied.  Democracy 
will  not  survive.  Because  they  all  speak  about 
it.  using  words,  they  wtU  kill  it  through  their 
act.^." 

Unfortunately,  my  voice  fell  on  heedless 
ears.  No  one  among  the  active  politicians 
paid  any  attention  to  my  warning.  Neverthe- 
less, I  was  making  a  statement  of  fact:  I  was 
aicer;aimi\g  the  inevitable  fall  of  Democracy, 
owing  to  the  errors  of  the  parties,  and  I  was 
also  recommending  ways  of  preventing  such 
a  development.  Mr.  C.  Karamanlis,  founder  of 
the  ERE  ( National  Radical  Union )  Party  and 
Greek  Premier  for  eight  years  (1965-1963), 
who  resides  in  Parts  following  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  read  my  book  con- 
taining the  lectures  and  wrote  to  me:  'Your 
book,  the  Year  of  Dictatorship  ia  both  Inter- 
esting and  timely.  It  shows  both  boldness 
and  a  knowledge  of  problems.  I  cannot  say 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  appreciated  by  the 
powers  from  which  the  Nation  awaits  its  sal- 
vation, which  powers  have  fallen  into  a  state 
of  serene  Inactivity.  The  undersigned  who  has 
the  honour  to  address  this  letter  to  you.  sir, 
b?aeves  in  the  democratic  ideal.  In  his  hnal 
lecture  he  proclaimed  his  wish  to  be  the 
cit  zen  cl  a  denK>cracy  and  not  the  subject 
of  a  dictatorship,  no  matter  who  should  en- 
force It."  You  are  fortunate  in  the  United 
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Stata*.  Aa  democzmU,  you  have  never  bad  to 
face  the  drematle  dilemma  of  either  accept- 
ing a  provlalonal.  although  not  ao  abort  aus- 
penalon  at  the  functioning  of  the  democratic 
Instltutlona,  or  rejecting  It  for  the  aake  of 
remaining  faithful  to  your  prlnclplee,  the 
practical  outcome  being  the  death  of  democ- 
racy without  any  chance  of  its  revival. 

After  the  Bevolutton  of  AprU  31.  1967.  I 
had  the  opportunity  at  holding  a  public  dla- 
cuaalon  on  the  above  aubject  with  the  noted 
Bpanlah  historian,  polltlolan  and  phlloao- 
pber.  Salvador  de  Madarlaba.  Hla  adherenoe 
to  demooracy  U  IndubltaUo.  Tet  he  raised 
hie  harah  question:  "What  would  the  army 
do  when  the  people  are  threatened  by  a  com- 
munist or  faaetst  coup?"  In  auch  a  caae  be 
wrote :  "The  axiom  that  the  army  ahould  not 
meddle  In  politics  could  lose  Its  value.  Such 
an  acknowledgement  would  be  painful  to 
out-and-out  liberals  and  would  even  aound 
as  treason  to  their  ears.  However  should  they 
search  their  consciences,  they  would  agree. 
In  a  aeries  of  apedflc  clrcumatances,  they 
should  admit  that  they  have  already  accepted 
this  fact.  A  sense  of  Intellectual  honour  Im- 
poses upon  tbem  the  acceptance  of  thla  prin- 
ciple. It  is  a  manifestation  of  forthrlghtneee 
as  weU  aa  duty  for  one  to  accept  theoreti- 
cally the  poaalbUlty  that  military  revolution 
against  a  political  regime  may  be  Just." 

If  I  remember  well.  Intellectuals  from 
many  countries  held  a  public  dlacuaslon  on 
the  subject  of  democracy  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, in  Berlin,  in  1960.  German  professor 
Preud  touched  upon  a  view  which  Is  linked 
with  our  problem:  "In  1932,  be  said,  he  won- 
dered in  Oermany  whether  or  not  a  military 
dictatorship  could  free  our  country  of  Na- 
tional Socialism.  It  is  our  last  hope,  because, 
the  National-Socialist  party  was  the  only 
party  able  to  seek  power,  since  it  was  Impoe- 
Blble  to  achieve  a  parliamentary  majority 
without  the  National-Socialists.  To  save  de- 
mocracy, we  had,  therefore  to  use  Illegal 
mean£  We  had  found  ourselves  in  the  state 
of  affairs  which  once  prompted  a  French 
politician  to  say;  "Legality  Is  kUllng  us". 
And  If  the  Weimar  Republic  collapsed  in 
1933.  this  occurred  not  because  certain  ruling 
parties  aimed  at  a  dictatorial  regime  tbey 
hoped  It  was  possible  to  form  a  normal  gov- 
enunent  with  the  partlclpaton  of  the  Na- 
tional-Socialists. I  am  no  follower  of  military 
dictatorship,  but  I  believe  that  had  the  Ger- 
man Generals  taken  power  in  1933  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  would  have  been  averted.  Be- 
cause, through  an  unt>ellevable  coincidence. 
Hitler  came  to  power  with  economic  crisis, 
and  he  contained  it  thanks  to  the  But»equent 
development  of  the  world  economy.  The  Ger- 
man Generals  might  have  succeeded  In 
achievlDg  the  same  result  within  a  demo- 
cratic framework.  There  would  have  been  a 
military  dictatorship  at  the  top.  but  the  poli- 
tical and  social  life  of  the  Germans  would 
not  have  changed  at  Its  base  In  my  opinion 
It  follows  that  the  essence  of  the  matter  lies 
In  the  fact  that  such  a  regime  may  again 
become  democratic  one  day.  even  If  that  is 
dli&cult,  when  it  Is  necessary  to  deem  it  is 
such. 

ProteMor  Freud  is  a  democrat.  And  we 
should  give  attention  to  his  opinion.  The 
Unpoeltioo  of  oommunUm  on  a  country  de- 
stroys democracy  definitely  and  irretrievably 
Is  there  any  country  who  has  fallen  under 
the  communist  yoiM  and  has  subsequently 
returned  to  a  regime  of  political  freedom? 
None.  Ckjmmumst  governments  intervene  in 
the  structure  of  society:  they  alter  the  social 
and  eooaocnlc  edlAce  from  top  to  bottom 
On  the  other  band,  as  the  aforementioned 
German  professor  ru>ted,  a  military  dictator- 
ship remains  at  the  top  of  a  social  pyramid, 
and  leaves  untouched  the  social  and  eco- 
noaac  reality  which  prevails,  and  maintains 
an  Often  door  for  a  return  to  Democracy. 

I  would  add  another  element.  A  discussion 
which  took  place  at  Heidelberg   University 
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between  Profeeaor  Thcmlstocles  Tsatsce  and 
the  lata  historian  and  Chanoellor  of  post 
World  War  II  German  Koniad  Adenauer. 
The  Greek  profeaaar  was  an  old  and  staunch 
democrat.  A  few  month*  prior  to  the  Bevolu- 
tton of  AprU  1907  be  analysed  the  Internal 
■Ituatioci  of  Greece  to  the  great  German 
■tatasman.  He  explained  to  m™  madnly  how 
the  OGmmunlst  Party  used  deputlea  to  In- 
filtrate Into  the  Canter  Union  and  Influence 
Its  political  line.  Adenauer  listened  to  him 
Intently.  At  the  and  he  told  him:  "Then 
there  Is  no  solution  left  other  than  the 
army". 

A  faulty  procedure 
BUght  I  be  permitted,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  I  shall  produce  the  necessary  evi- 
dence to  characterise  as  erroneotis  the  way 
In  which  the  Greek  question  is  being  faced 
by  a  section  of  Representatives.  Senators, 
mass  information  media  and  public  opinion 
in  the  United  SUtee. 

Error  No.  1:  You  view  the  situation  In 
Greece  through  the  eyes  of  the  state  of 
reaUty  prevaUlng  In  the  United  Statee.  You 
do  not  examine  the  particular  features  of 
my  country.  You  believe  that  what  stands  In 
America  may  also  be  conveyed  to  another 
country,  take  root  and  flourish.  I  wish  things 
were  like  that  in  fact.  No  one  would  wish  it 
more  than  the  undersigned.  However,  you 
overlook  the  historical  background  of  po- 
litical altiuttlons.  Each  people  live  within  a 
state  of  reality  wtileh  as  a  rule  applies  only 
to  itself.  Its  hUtorlcal  adventures,  its  cul- 
tural standards,  the  stage  of  Its  ecozxxnlc 
development,  the  degree  of  its  sense  of  poll- 
tics,  its  geographic  poslUon,  the  friendly  or 
hostile  sentiments  of  its  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, lay  the  foundations  of  its  social  life 
and  political  institutions.  Unforttmately 
Greece  is  not  America.  Your  standard  la  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  And  when  you  look  upon 
us  as  America  and  seek  that  we  should  also 
have  American  institutions,  you  are  led  away 
from  objective  data  and  build  your  thoughts 
on  Imaginary  considerations.  You  became  an 
Independent  ootmtry  in  1787.  Since  that  time 
you  have  had  only  one  constitution.  We 
gained  our  Independence,  let  us  say.  in  1821. 
And  to  this  day  we  have  had  11  Constitu- 
tions. This  example  should  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  to  you  the  existing  differences. 

Error  No  2:  You  identify  Greece  of  the 
present  with  Athens  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 
We  have  often  heard  this  being  said  in  your 
great  country.  How  is  It  possible  that  Greece, 
where  the  ideal  of  democracy  was  first  born, 
should  be  deprived  of  political  freedom  to- 
day? Indeed  the  ideal  of  democracy,  a  child 
of  Greek  Thought,  was  first  born  in  Athena. 
We  feel  proud  as  a  people  because  our  fore- 
bears conceived  the  system  of  self-govern- 
ment, which,  by  being  converted  Into  a  repre- 
sentative system,  prevailed  In  the  developed 
nations  of  our  era.  But  there  was  not  only 
AtherM  In  ancient  times.  There  was  also 
Sparta,  with  her  own  characteristic  mixed 
and  non-democratic  regime  Macedonian 
Hellenism  played  a  wider  role  under  abso- 
lute monarchy  Alexander  the  Great  con- 
veyed Greek  E' l.>?hte..me;:  i.  Asia  a:.d 
Africa.  Later.  Byzantium,  also  under  abso- 
lute monarchy,  played  lu  own  role  in  his- 
tory for  a  thousand  years  It  gave  birth  to 
prlceleas  cultural  values  and  thwarted  after 
hard  struggleb.  a  serious  threat  to  Europe, 
stemming  from  Asia  and  the  Slavs  Since 
1304,  Greeks  have  been  cruelly  tried  strug- 
gling against  conquerors  coming  both  from 
the  West  and  East  We  have  suffered  tyranni- 
cal persecutions,  devastations,  destructions 
and  tragedies  We  were  finally  overcome.  We 
fell  under  the  TurkUh  yoke  and  suffered 
slavery  for  four  centuries.  ( 14S3  1831 ) .  Dark- 
ness shrouded  our  nation.  Our  cultural  level 
as  a  luitlon  was  almost  annihilated.  In  1821 
we  revolted  and  succeeded  in  driving  the 
conqueror  from  a  part  of  our  territory.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  enjoy  the  beneflu  of  democracy   We 
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lacked  the  nacaaoary  prerequisltea.  We  had 
democracy  on  our  lips,  but  never  in  reality. 
Error  No.  3:  Tou  like  to  dlscuaa  with  per- 
sistence how  we  will  rettim  to  demoo- 
racy. Namely,  how  we  will  return  to  a  situa- 
tion which,  as  It  wlU  be  clearty  proved 
mathematlcaUy  later  In  this  text,  was  not 
democratic.  Furthermore,  those  who  al- 
legedly flgbt  In  favour  of  poUtlcal  freedom, 
avoid  explaining  how  the  former  regime  fell 
and  how  the  prevalence  of  the  1997  Revolu- 
tion was  made  poealble  without  the  shedding 
of  a  drop  of  Uood  and  without  the  allghtest 
opposition.  When  a  political  syBtam  u 
healthy  It  does  not  collapse  because  of  the 
ambition  or  mentality  of  certain  offloen. 
Something  worse  must  be  the  cause.  A  fun- 
damental principle  of  serious  and  scientific 
thinking  dictates  the  need  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  political  change 
which  came  about  In  Greece.  This  Is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  understand  how  the  politi- 
cal situation  prevailing  until  AprU  1907  was 
upset,  but  mainly  In  order  to  find  the  rem- 
edy, the  right  method  to  eetabllah  a  well 
founded,  free  political  system.  But,  why 
do  those  who  belong  to  the  political  world 
of  the  past  hide  from  you  this  side  of  the 
question,  which  Indisputably  la  the  most  sig- 
nificant? There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  explain 
to  you  their  attitude.  The  reason  Is  obvi- 
ous. They  faU  to  mention  the  cause  of  the 
collapse  of  democracy  because  they  have  a 
guUty  conscience.  They  are  responsible  for 
what  happened. 

Permanent  crisis 

I  will  not  mention.  Sir,  personal  concepts 
about  the  causes  of  political  agitation  in 
Greece.  I  would  rather  let  others  speak.  They 
are  reliable  witnesses,  and  they  have  played 
an  important  role  in  the  pubUc  life  of  the 
country  during  the  last  10  years.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  more  competent  than  I 
to  give  you  all  facts  useful  to  your  thoughts 
on  the  Greek  question.  I  shall  begin  vrtth 
Mr.  Karamanlls.  He  was  the  foimder  of  the 
large  EJI.E  Party  and  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece  for  eight  years  (195&-19flS).  Perhaps 
my  view  stated  above,  that  Greece  had  not 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  normal  and  healthy 
democratic  life  from  1831,  may  seem  exagger- 
ative or  even  groundless.  But  Mr.  Karaman- 
lls confirms  the  assertion.  Here  are  some  of 
his  views: 

"Our  people's  misfortune  la  due  to  the  per- 
manent politioal  crisis  that  afflicts  our 
country. 

"In  our  country,  every  Greek  has  a  personal 
concept  of  the  Constitution.  And  we  see  that 
the  Constitution  is  adapted  not  to  the  needs 
of  the  nation  and  the  mandates  of  the  politi- 
cal tradition,  but  to  our  personal  wishes 
and  pursuits. 

'The  political  leadership  of  the  country  is 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  political  tradition. 
No  one  believes  m  anyone  or  in  anything  in 
our  country. 

"The  fact  that  we  Greeks  at  times  destroy 
what  we  ourselves  have  created  with  so  much 
toil  and  BO  many  sacriflcee  Is  a  deplorable 
historic  ascertalmnent. 

"The  basic  cause  of  the  misfortune  of  our 
people  is  the  deficient  organisation  and  func- 
tioning of  our  public  life." 

As  you  see.  Sir,  Mr.  Karamanlls  ascertains 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  political  crisis 
in  Greece  This  disease  extends  right  back  to 
the  day  after  our  national  restoration  in  1821. 
and  as,  we  shall  see.  It  has  not  been  remedied 
as  of  April  1M7.  The  statements  of  the  for- 
mer Prime  Minister  of  Greece  show  the  low 
political  level  of  our  country,  due  to  the  in- 
sufficiency both  of  the  Greek  p«)ple  and  thelx 
leaders.  This  permanent  political  crisis  took 
a  concrete  shape  after  196fl.  It  was  then  that 
the  first  Popular  Front  was  formed  In  Greece. 
George  Papandreou  was  Its  originator  The 
communists  had  caused  havoc  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  during  the  oc- 
cupation, in  December  1944,  and  dvirlng  the 
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period  1946-1949.  They  had  fUled  it  with 
ruins  and  graves.  And  they  had  agreed  to 
cede  national  territory  to  nalgbborlng  com- 
munist countries.  Mr.  Karamanlls  pointed 
out  the  gravity  of  the  fact,  and  warned  of  its 
consequences: 

"Political  leaders,  he  said,  who  slandered 
each  other  in  the  past,  parties  with  deep  po- 
Utlcal differences,  without  any  logic  or  moral 
Justification,  formed  a  Popular  Front  in  our 
county  (during  the  1956  elections,  those 
opposing  Mr.  Karamanlls  cooperated  with 
the  communists).  It  is  the  first  Popular 
Front  to  be  formed  In  E^urope  since  the  war, 
as  was  proudly  stressed  by  EJ3.A.  (a  dis- 
guise for  the  outlawed  Communist  Party)  in 
a  recent  announcement.  And  this  front  was 
formed  in  our  country  which  had  a  bitter 
and  recent  experience  of  such  experiments. 
As  It  is  known,  the  policy  of  cooperation  be- 
tween nationalist  parties  and  communism 
was  first  tried  m  the  Middle  Bast,  and  the 
results  are  known.  Because  of  it,  Greece,  In- 
stead of  exploiting  the  victorious  outcome  of 
tbe  war  of  1940  and  her  national  resistance, 
had  lived  10  dramatic  years.  NumertcaUy, 
Communism  In  otir  country  Is  not  dangerous. 
Hawever.  it  becomes  dangerous  when  it  finds 
parties  of  lower  moral  resistance,  willing  to 
cooperate  with  it.  For  it  obtains  what  the 
numbers  do  not  allow  It  to  obtain,  by  the 
falsification  of  our  political  life. 

Three   elements 

You  shoiUd,  Sir,  give  special  attention  to 
the  above  text,  for  it  contains  the  substance 
of  the  poUtlcal  crisis  which,  after  passing 
through  many  stages,  ended  with  the  Ajjrll 
21,  1967  Revolution  of  the  Army.  You  wlU  not 
grasp  the  Greek  problem,  you  wlU  not  con- 
ceive its  significance  and  you  wlU  never  un- 
derstand events  in  Greece,  if  you  do  not  keep 
three  facts  In  view.  1.  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Greece.  If  you  look  at  the  map,'  you 
will  find  replies  to  many  of  your  doubts 
and  solutions  to  many  queries.  Greece,  Uke 
a  wall,  blocks  the  descent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean both  of  Russia  and  other  countries. 
Consequently,  she  Is  a  permanent  target  of 
many  expansionist  designs  and  subject  to 
almost  continuous  pressure.  2.  During  the  2nd 
World  War,  the  Communist  Party  of  Greece 
became  very  strong  and  armed  (because  ot 
errors  by  our  political  world).  It  sought  to 
gain  power  through  a  bloody  and  Inhuman 
rebellion  in  1944.  Earlier  In  the  Middle  East 
It  tried  to  disintegrate  the  Greek  Armed 
F^jrces,  which  were  fighting  by  the  side  of  the 
Allies  against  Hitler's  Germany  and  Fascist 
Italy.  After  the  end  of  the  2nd  World  War, 
and  from  1946  until  1949,  It  tried  to  impose 
Itself  with  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  com- 
muiUst  countries  (Albania,  Yugoslavia  and 
Bulgaria).  The  United  States  Oongreas  then 
accepted  the  Truman  Doctrine  on  the  grant 
of  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  You 
should  add  to  the  above  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  In  Greece  has  always  been  abeo- 
lutely  dependent  on  Moscow,  and  has  re- 
peatedly agreed  to  the  detachment  of  Greek 
national  territory  and  Its  cession  to  other 
countries  (especially  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia). 3.  Certain  parties  increased  the  of- 
fensive and  oorrostve  capablUty  of  commu- 
nism by  agreeing  to  cooperate  with  It  under 
various  forms,  sometimes  overtly  and  ooveit- 
ly.  but  always  with  the  obligation  to  give  It 
something  in  return.  Communiam  became 
daixgerous  in  Greece  because  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  other  parties  with  it.  And  It  changes 
tactlca  adapting  itself  to  situations  and 
fabricating  on  each  occasion  new  ways  of 
approach  to  power. 

It  wUl  be  useful  for  you  to  follow  stlU 
further  Mr    Karamanlls'  conceptB. 

"Serious  dangers  threaten  our  country," 
he  stressed  In  19M.  "The  Greek  people 
should  unite,  react  and  remove  these  dan- 
gers. The  terms  of  cooperation  are  of  no 
importance  (he  means  with  the  oommu- 
nlsu),  although.  If  they  are  olosaly  ex- 
amined they  are  ooxuldered  as  dangerous  to 
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the  coxintry.  The  Importance  Ues  In  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation.  Even  when  tbe  first 
EAM  (an  alliance  between  communists  and 
non-communist  laments  during  the  occu- 
pation) was  established,  the  terms  set  for 
the  ccdlaborators  of  the  cooununlsts  were 
very  Innocent,  but  In  the  technique  of  the 
implementation  they  were  turned  Into  bar- 
rlers,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  same  fate 
awaits  those  who  have  not  been  taught 
by  their  old  sufferings.  That  these  people 
wUl  suffer  because  of  their  own  sins  is  of 
little  Importance  to  us.  We  are  Interested 
in  the  adventure  to  which  the  country  may 
be  led  by  the  submission  of  nationalist  op- 
position to  the  orders  of  oommtinlsm." 

The  Greeks  who  think  cooUy  drew  con- 
clusions both  from  the  political  reality  and 
the  words  of  I^.  Karamanlls.  Among  these 
Greeks  were  undoubtedly  the  officers  also. 
Ebq}erlence  was  a  guide  and  Mr.  Karanuin- 
11s  forecast  a  fatal  and  Inevitable  submis- 
sion of  the  collaborators  of  the  communists 
to  the  alms  and  pursuits  of  the  communist 
party. 

The  politietU  ethics 
How  to  explain  the  cooperation  with  the 
communists  of  poUtlcal  factors  of  Greece, 
who  bore  In  mind  the  bloody  experience  of 
our  nation?  Mr.  Karamanlls  attributed  It  to 
the  loosening  of  the  poUtlcal  ethics.  He  said : 
"A  decline  In  our  poUtlcal  ethics  has  been 
noted.  A  slackening  that  leads  the  parties 
to  the  most  unlikely  compromises,  which 
not  only  are  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
interest  but  also  beccune  natlonaUy  danger- 
ous. This  spirit  of  compronUse  has  recently 
reached  its  peak.  Parties  of  different  ideo- 
logical bases,  with  contradicting  pro- 
grammes and  political  pursuits,  parties  spUt 
by  hatreds,  even  bloodshed,  have  formed  an 
lUlclt  and  antl-natlonal  coaUtlon  the  only 
goal  of  which  is  the  conquest  of  power.  In 
no  country  and  at  no  time  there  appeared 
such  a  political  jumble,  which  above  aU  else, 
also  shows  ccmtempt  for  the  people.  No  ex- 
cuse is  acceptable  for  this  grave  political 
error  .  .  I  am  compeUed  to  say  that  this 
phenomenon  (the  fcHmatlon  of  a  [>opular 
front)  cotild  be  seen  oiUy  in  Greece,  where 
there  is  an  unprecedented  slackening  of  po- 
litical ethics,  and  where  hatred  and  politi- 
cal passion  often  appear  to  predominate  over 
the  national  interest.  There  are  countries 
where  communiam  has  great  power,  but 
where  there  are  also  strong  socialist  par- 
ties at  the  same  time.  In  not  one  of  them, 
however,  has  there  bean  cooperation  with 
communism,  for  they  all  know  that  such 
cooperaUon  Is  the  main  piursuit  of  interna- 
tional communism  and  as  the  past  has 
proved,  as  a  rule  it  becomes  a  transitory 
situation  before  Red  Totalitarianism.  The 
astonishing  fact  U  that  it  happens  in  our 
country,  which  has  a  bitter  and  recent  ex- 
perience of  the  policy  that  led  to  the  well 
known  post-liberation  drama  of  Greece." 
It  vfill  collapse 
Seven  years  later— in  196a— Mr.  BLarman- 
li»  reiterated  the  existence  of  a  permanent 
political  crisis  of  Greece.  He  ascertained  a 
malfunctioning  of  the  form  of  government, 
violation  of  the  rules,  the  rocktng  of  democ- 
racy, and  a  national  danger: 

"The  form  of  government  of  the  country 
operates  defectively  under  the  influence  of 
extortions  Demagogy   places  our   free 

form  of  government  in  danger  .  .  Those 
who  have  repeatedly  violated  the  form  of 
goveriuneni  speak  in  the  name  of  democracy, 
demanding  lu  adaptions  to  their  poUtlcal 
needs  .  .  .  Our  form  of  government  is  not 
functioning  properly,  for  certain  parties  of 
the  country,  violate  in  an  uiiabaahed  manner 
iU  basic  principles  .  .  The  Centre  Union 
Party,  having  adopted  the  permanent  slogans 
of  the  Left,  brought  Democracy  is  being 
spoken  of  by  those  who  least  beUeve  In  it. 
It  U  an  unashamed  demagoglam.  And  U  the 
true  state  of  facts  la  not  restored  once  and 
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for  all.  the  form  of  government  wlU  col- 
lapse .  .  .  The  methods  of  poUtlcal  activity 
applied  by  the  Centre  Union  Party  are  a 
threat  to  the  nation  .  .  .  The  public  Ufe  of 
the  country  needs  radical  changes.  Without 
them  the  further  moral  and  material  progress 
of  the  nation  will  be  problemaUc  and  the 
security  of  the  country  wlU  be  endan- 
gered .  . 

Mr.  Karamanlls  ascertained  certain  objec- 
tive facts.  And  what  was  his  further  fore- 
cast? Dictatorship.  He  did  not  conceal  It. 
As  early  as  1963  he  warned  the  political  world 
and  the  Greek  people,  declaring: 

"In  aU  sincerity.  I  tell  you  that  if  the 
policy  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  anarchy 
Is  continued  by  the  Centre  Union  Party. 
there  wlU  be  a  need  of  dictatorship.  How- 
ever. I  WlU  not  be  the  one  to  establish  It. 
If  the  policy  of  the  Centre  Union  Party  is 
continued,  all  should  know  that  sooner  or 
later  It  wlU  lead  to  some  kind  of  dictator- 
ship". 

It  had  been  assassinated 
In  1964  he  ascertained  a  "climate  of  politi- 
cal,   social    and    moral    disintegration",    and 
expreBsed  fear  that  "the  normal  development 
of  our  national  life  wlU  be  problematic".  In 
1947    (about  a  month   before  the   miutary 
revolution) ,  he  characterised  the  prevaUlng 
situation  in  this  country  as  deplorable  and 
expressed    the    thought    that    "the   crisis    is 
the  result  of  a  deeper  disease  that  cannot  be 
remedied     with     compromises     and     half- 
measuras".  Mr.  Karamanlls  ^loke  also  after 
the  prevalence  of  the  April  1967  Revolution: 
Tbere  are  two  factors,  he  said,  that  lad  to 
the  coup  of  AprU  21,  1907:  The  exlstenoe  ot 
certain  ambitious  officers,  and  the  bankruptcy 
of  Democracy.  No  one  is  in  a  pcdtlan  to 
overthrow  a  healthy  regime.  It  may  be  said 
that  democracy  was  assassinated  in  Graeea 
under  a  free  regime,  and  that  tbe  colonels 
did  nothing  mora  than  give  it  the  final  Mow. 
Another  danger,  be  indicated,  was  larktDg 
poUtlcal  and  moral  anarchy.  I  also  know  tK«* 
the  country,  shaken  by  savage  poUtieal  fias- 
sions.  was  being  led  to  a  fratlddal  rin.  Oraeks 
admit  It  today,  even  if  tbey  do  not  agrae  on 
the  determination  ctf  thoaa  rasponstbla  for  it. 
Tbe  greatast  responalbUlty  lies  with  thoaa 
who  brought  about  the  iniminnii    AU  eoald 
sea  the  coup  cotnlng.  It  was  caused  by  th<»a 
who.  had  they  not  been  blinded  by   thatr 
passions,  could  have  prevented  it. 
King  Comitmsttine 
King  Coostantlna.  Sir,  wUI  give  you  tha 
starting  p<^nt  of  the  exact  form  which  tha 
permanently  existing  poUtlcal  crisis  m  Graeoa 
toe*  from  19«6  and  which  led  to  the  Apvll 
1967  Revolution.  About  the  end  ot  19M  I 
met  the  King  at  the  Palace  in  Athens.  I  was 
given  the  opporttmity  to  asoartaln  hte  — rtf- 
lent  intentions  towards  the  than  Prhna  Ifin- 
istw.  He  used  bast  words  and  tbara  was  ao 
trace  of  any  intention  to  interfere  dlractlv 
or  Uidlrectly  In  any  of  the  sectors  of  govern- 
ment activity.  In  196S  a  sectwt  organlaathn 
was  discovered  In  the  Army.  It  was  called  tba 
ASPn>A.  and  Its  aim  was  tha  overthrow  ot 
the  democratic  form  of  govamraa&t.  ImTisaa 
Papandreou,  son  of  tha  liartst  ot  the  btaaast 
party  (the  Centra  TTUod  Party)  aad  FM^ 
Minister  George  Papandreou.  waa  >iKfTtatf  aa 
being  Involved  in  it.  Aa  effort  by  the  Frtaa 
Minister  to  oonoaal  tha  oaaa.  to  tnlTmnra  tba 
inquiry,  to  prevant  tba  dtM»vary  of  aU  tba 
plotters  and  espaetaBy  ao«  to  tot  tba  aomB»> 
tent  judicial  bodtoa  dlaooear  vblt^  pcUttoat 
persons  have  baao  invotvad.  was  Uamedtetaty 
aacertalned.  StmultaoMoualy.  tha  govanmaat 
and  the  extreme  left  began  an  orcbastratad 
campaign  to  defame  and  slander  the  King 
They  preeentad  him.  ta  tmj  putoUoatlaaaiM 
^•«*<1I7  devUtlng  trom  tha  framswrak  ot 
the  form  of  govammaat  and  aa  uaocastttu- 
tlonaUy  tuml]i«  against  tbe  lawful  loean. 
ment  emanating  fron  tba  publlo  irTirilaaij 
Ttke  KU>g  was  fovoad  to  addxaaa  ttiraa  lattaia 
to  the  than  Priaaa  lfln^>»  Ototm  Faaut- 
djaou.  -n^alr  oontsnta  vara  tadaad  abooEiw. 
Tba  sovaratcn  lUnattj  MoiMad  tba  ntM 
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Bdlnlster  without  dzeumlocutlon  of  vl<datliig 
tbe  form  of  government  »Dd  stirring  up  peo- 
ple's manifestations  of  a  revolutionary  char- 
acter (that  U.  with  the  participation  of  the 
communlsta)  to  enalaTfl  the  Greek  people  and 
abolish  popular  sovereignty  and  Individual 
freedoms.  And  ]\ut  this  phrase,  sir,  makes  It 
clear  that  the  reading  of  certain  extracts 
from  tbe  King's  letters  to  tbe  then  Prime 
Minister  George  Papandreou  will  be  of  In- 
formative value  to  us.  He  wrote: 

The  situation  In  tbe  country  is  abnormal 
and  disturbing,  and  to  my  opinion,  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  for  radical  and  irreproachable 
measures  to  be  taken  from  all  sides  to  restore 
this  seriously  weakened  rule  of  Justice,  con- 
solidate lawfulness,  and  bring  back  the  feel- 
ing of  security  and  order. 

"And  the  state  of  the  nation  Is  alarming 
to  the  utmost  degree,  since  legality  and  the 
State  of  Law  are  being  threatened  with  de- 
struction, through  established  concrete  evi- 
dence of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  controller  of  legality,  by  Its 
Interference  in  the  task  of  military  justloe  to 
Influence  the  course  of  Inquiries  through  the 
exercise  of  psychological  violence  both  against 
ofBcers  carrying  out  their  detailed  assign- 
ments and  witnesses." 

Unfortunately,  I  am  in  the  very  unpleasant 
position  of  stressing  that  you  support  and 
Instigate  these  Interferences. 

I  request — the  King  told  him — that  you 
Immediately  stop  all  activity  which  abolishes 
fundamental  rules  for  the  function  of  the 
form  of  government  and  causes  political 
agitation  and  shakes  the  cltieen's  feeling  of 
security. 

I  call  upon  you  to  publicly  condemn  the 
slander  leading  to  campaign  against  me  and 
to  take  concerted  and  prompt  measures  lead- 
ing to  tbe  immediate  dissolution  cf  all  or- 
ganizations or  preparations  for  people's  man- 
ifestations or  coups  prepared  under  any  pre- 
text for  the  enslavement  of  the  Greek  people 
and  abolition  of  the  popular  sovereignty  and 
Individual  freedoms. 

VoT  in  any  case,  you  are  aware  of  the  lives 
which  are  written  dally,  raising  allegedly 
a  question  as  to  the  functioning  of  the  dem- 
ocratic Institutions,  and  the  time  has  come, 
for,  you  as  the  responsible  Prime  Minister, 
not  to  tolerate  opportunistic  lies.  I  ascer- 
tained from  your  letter  dated  July  9  that 
you  insist  on  maintaining  the  Intention, 
which  I  pointed  out  to  you  In  my  letter  the 
day  before  yesterday,  of  systematically  pre- 
senting the  existence  of  the  question  of  the 
functioning  of  the  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, created  by  actions  of  mine,  while 
such  a  question  does  not  exist,  for  it  has 
never  been  born. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  avoid  the  thought 
that  the  opportunistic  InaUtence  on  a  non- 
existent question  is  a  pretext  on  your  part  to 
deliberately  disturb  our  relations.  Your  pur- 
suit Is  the  creation  of  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion out  of  a  non-existing  one. 

I  refuse  and  In  this.  I  defend  my  consti- 
tutional ptoaltlon  and  authority  before  unex- 
pected pressures,  to  agree  to  exercise  my  du- 
ties under  threats  and  the  influence  of  im- 
pressions from  actions  not  benefitting  tbe 
normal  functioning  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. If  there  today  exists  a  question.  It  is 
compounded  In  a  crisis  of  confidence  caused 
by  your  deliberate  actions,  manifestly 
planned  to  limit  tbe  unhindered  exercise  of 
my  constitutional  rights.  Finding  myself  be- 
fore an  organized  campaign  of  lies  and  de- 
ception of  the  eitiaen's,  I  have  warned  you 
these  last  few  days,  twice  in  writing  and 
once  verbally,  reminding  you  of  your  great 
responsibilities  aiul  asking  you  to  do  your 
duty  and  dissolve  the  dark  clouds  which  you 
allowed  to  be  created,  especially  since  you 
thickened  them  through  official  and  semi- 
official manifestations.  As  you  can  see.  Sir, 
from  this  eloquent  text  of  King  Constantine, 
the   leader   of   the    parliamentary    majority 
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and  Prime  Minister  °  was  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  democratic  regime  and 
overturning  tbe  rules  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. His  main  goal  was  to  overthrow  popu- 
lar sovereignty  and  abolish  Indivldusil  rights. 
A  fundamental  principle  of  Democracy  Is 
the  observation  of  the  rules  connected  with 
its  meaning  In  carrying  out  political  compe- 
tition. First  among  them  is  respect  for  the 
minority  and  recognition  of  Its  possibility 
to  claim  popular  confidence  without  hin- 
drance and  to  try  to  become,  if  the  people 
want,  a  majority,  and  as  such  to  govern.  This 
basic  rule,  without  which  that  democracy 
does  not  exist,  George  Pai)andreou  (always 
according  to  the  King's  opinion)  conspired 
to  destroy,  thus  annihilating  the  popular 
sovereignty,  namely  the  foundation  of  de- 
mocracy. 

north  Vietnam 
Sir:  As  you  know,  Mr.  Karamanlls  retired 
from  political  life  in  December  1963  and  left 
to  live  abroad,  far  away  from  Greece.  He  des- 
ignated Mr.  Panayotis  KaneUopouloe  as  his 
successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  ERE  Party. 
The  Party  fulflUlng  the  wUh  of  its  founder, 
accepted  hUn.  Thus  Mr.  P.  KaneUopouloe  be- 
came the  leader  of  ERE  and  of  the  opposi- 
tion. On  April  3,  1967,  the  King  entnisted 
him  with  the  Premiership,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  carry  out  elections 
on  May  28.  He  was  overthrown  by  the  army 
on  April  21,  1967.  Since  then  Mr.  KaneUo- 
pouloe has  been  enraged  about  the  revolu- 
tionary regime,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  prior  to  April  21,  1967,  allegedly 
nothing  unusual  was  happening  in  Greece, 
and  that  the  solution  to  the  political  crisis, 
and  the  political  normality,  would  have 
emerged  from  the  baUot-boxes.  ISx.  Kanello- 
poulos,  however,  was  giving  a  completely  dif- 
ferent picture  of  the  prevaUing  political 
situation  In  Greece  from  1964  up  to  and 
Including  AprU  1967.  Mr.  P.  KaneUopouloe' 
speeches  disturbed  the  national  conscience 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  people.  And  this 
because  he  aUeged  that  tremendous  national 
dangers  were  being  created  for  Greece.  In 
January  1966  he  said: 

"And  while  the  communist  activity  after 
the  guerrilla  war  was  never  so  intense  as  it 
is  today,  the  Prime  Minister  appoints  as  In- 
terior Minister  an  old  collaborator  with  com- 
munism, who.  as  he  himself  confessed,  main- 
tains his  old  convictions,  and  K.  -, .  P.  (the 
Central  Information  Service)  of  the  Centre 
Union  Party  Government,  by  its  order  No. 
A. P.  507326,  of  November  4.  1964.  commands 
all  units  to  stop  distributing  and  to  return, 
anticommunlst  pcunphlets  sent  to  them". 

On  February  19,  1966,  speaking  at  a  public 
gathering  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  capi- 
tal, he  warned  of  the  danger:  Northern 
Greece  was  about  to  be  transfcH-med  into  a 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  communists  were 
penetrating  from  everywhere  to  strike  the 
country  from  the  rear.  Listen  to  his  voice : 

"After  Vltsl  and  Grammoe,  this  smaU  coun- 
try had  become  the  strongest  fortress  In  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  G.  Papandreou  has  demolished  the 
walls  of  this  fortress.  He  demolished  them 
even  on  our  northern  borders,  where  only 
with  a  spirit  of  constant  national  vIgUance 
and  with  strong  alliances  would  they  stand 
unshakeable.  I  call  on  the  Greek  people  to 
erect  the  walls  of  Greece  once  again.  We 
will  not  allow  northern  Greece  to  become 
another  North  Vietnam.  Resistance  should 
be  manifested  In  all  sectors  of  our  domestic 
life.  The  government  of  Mr.  G.  Papandreou 
has  opened  back-doors  everywhere  for  the 
enemy  to  enter  and  attack  us  from  the  rear". 
In  ParUament,  In  February  1966,  Mr.  Kan- 
eUopoulos  announced  that  at  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff,  the  brain  of  the  national  defence 
of  the  country,  were  serving  soldiers  reliably 
characterised  as  communist  and  nationally 
suspect,  and  he  personaUy  handed  to  the 
Minister  of  National  Defence  a  list  of  com- 
munist soldiers  stationed  at  the  506th  In- 
fantry Regiment  camped  at  the  outskirts  of 
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Athens.  He  formulated  a  very  grave  accusa- 
tion against  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  G.  Pap- 
andreou, regarding  the  Central  Information 
Service  (K7P)  and  the  Army  General  Staff. 
According  to  Mr.  Kaneilopoulous  the  then 
Prime  Minister  was  placing  paid  conunu* 
nlsts  and  officers  having  the  mentaUty  of  the 
uprisings  In  the  Middle  East,  that  is  the  men- 
taUty of  cooperation  with  the  communists, 
tolerance  of  the  communists,  submission  to 
the  result  being  the  dissolution  of  ths 
Armed  Forces.  It  is  useful  to  listen  to  him: 

"And  with  the  good  faith  It  (the  Papan- 
dreou government)  has  In  Its  supposed 
friends" — the  then  leader  of  ERE  said — "A 
good  faith  which  from  bitter  experience  in 
the  Middle  East  I  know  how  dear  it  cost 
the  nation.  It  accepted  the  penetration  of 
paid  communists  in  vital  services,  even  the 
K>P,  which  has  been  kept  completely  away 
from  Its  national  task. 

"I  have  experience  of  the  Middle  East.  I 
paid  dearly  for  good  faith  In  dishonourable 
so-caUed  antifascist  officers.  But  I  was  taught 
a  lot.  Does  Mr.  Papandreou  not  Intend  to  be 
taught  anything? 

"But  why  now,  that  Is  as  of  last  year, 
when  he  became  again  Prime  Minister,  does 
he  choose  and  place  officers  having  the  men- 
tality of  the  uprisings  of  the  Middle  East 
in  critical  confldentlal  posts  in  KYP  an<i 
the  Army  General  Staff?  Here  Is  the  proof 
that  he  has  not  been  taught  anything  .  .  ." 
Dangerous  indeed 

In  September  1966,  following  the  resigna- 
tion of  George  Papandreou  as  Prime  Min- 
ister because  of  his  clash  with  the  Throne, 
a  Council  of  the  Crown  convened  under 
the  presidency  of  the  King.  All  former  Prime 
Ministers  and  the  leaders  of  the  parties  par- 
ticipated In  it.  During  discussions,  the  lead- 
er of  ERE  with  a  thunderous  voice,  spoke 
of  the  already  existing  substantial  abolition 
of  the  democratic  Institutions.  What  was 
said  then.  Sir,  before  the  King  and  the  othsr 
participants  by  Mr.  Kanedlopouloe  consti- 
tutes a  picture  and  an  X-ray  of  the  Greek 
reaUty,  and  you  cannot  possibly  think  cor- 
rectly on  the  Greek  question,  if  you  are  not 
briefed  on  It.  What  exactly  was  happening 
m  Greece!  Here  are  Mr.  KaneUopouloe'  words 
at  the  time: 

"In  most  of  the  villages  of  Greece" — he 
said — "if  not  In  all  of  them,  in  all  the  rural 
country,  there  are  organised  gangs  of  Lam- 
brakldes  (striking  forces  of  the  communist 
party).  These  gangs  intimidate  and  threaten 
the  Inhabitants,  whom  they  keep  under  the 
Influence  of  fear.  The  communists  (Kwsees 
a  great  weapon,  the  weapon  of  threat.  And 
the  even  greater  weapon  they  have  In  their 
hands  Is  this:  That  they  use  threat  under 
democratic  cover.  This  is  what  is  dreadful 
and  renders  communism  dangerous  Indeed. 
The  big  problem  is  the  existence  of  these 
groups  and  gangs  of  the  "Lambrakldes", 
which  render  the  normal  functioning  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government  Impossible. 
In  many  villages,  even  in  the  viUages  of  my 
own  prefecture,  the  prefecture  of  Ahala,  and 
especially  in  the  province  of  Aiglalla,  only 
two  newspapers  circulate,  Avgl  and  Vlma,  be- 
cause of  the  Interference  of  the  "Lambra- 
kldes". These  things  are  happening  in  many 
villages  of  Greece  at  this  moment.  It  Is  not 
possible  for  the  EJl.E.  followers  to  breathe 
freely.  The  newspapers  of  E.R.E.  cannot 
reach  the  vUlages  of  Greece,  and  If  they 
reach  them  they  are  not  sold  easUy  or  If 
they  are  sold,  he  who  buys  them  Is  In  dan- 
ger of  suffering  the  consequences.  The  com- 
munists have  acquired  weapons.  And  they 
should  not  have  acquired  them.  The  com- 
munists, or  the  foUowers  of  another  party, 
procure  weapons.  This  should  be  prohibited. 
There  should  be  a  state  machinery  that  wUl 
render  the  countering  of  this  danger  pos- 
sible, not  ]MBt  afterwards,  but  also  by  fore- 
stalling the  danger. 

The  existence  and  the  authority  of  the 
state  In  the  provinces  have  become  nothing. 
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The  Gendarme  Is  hiding  Instead  of  being 
present.  There  are  one  or  two  in  each  vUlage, 
The  one  or  two  Gendarmes  should  be  present 
when  an  irregularity,  an  Indecency,  a  black- 
maU  by  the  Lambrakldes  Is  noted,  instead  of 
dlsapp>earing.  He  Is  not  in  a  position  to  inter- 
fere, for  he  Is  alone  against  20  or  30  at  le«u^. 
The  big  terrorist  groups  are  the  state  today. 
The  Gendarmes  have  ceased  to  protect  tbe 
citizen. 

The  leader  is  obstructed 

"I  think  that  the  leader  of  a  party" — said 
the  then  leauler  of  E.R.E. — "and  any  citizen, 
but  mostly  the  leader  of  a  party,  who  repre- 
sents at  least  one  third  of  the  Greek  people. 
Is  entitled  to  move  freely  In  the  centre  of 
Athens.  I  went,  as  I  have  the  habit  of  doing, 
to  the  "Byzantium"  after  a  serious  parlia- 
mentary struggle  after  the  vote  against  the 
govermnent  of  Mr.  Ellas  Tslrlmokoe.  There 
were  already  there  about  50  youths  who  on 
my  arrlral  began  to  about.  And  of  course  the 
signal  was  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the 
Centre  Union  Party.  Despite  this  I  sat  down. 
But  I  was  warned  by  a  police  officer  that  I 
had  better  leave,  because  buses  and  cars  with 
hundreds  of  other  night  rioters  were  to  ar- 
rive. Someone  was  Informed  of  my  presence 
there,  and  gave  the  order  for  reinforcements 
to  be  sent  against  one  man,  me.  I  did  not 
leave  Immediately.  I  waited.  When  I  finally 
withdrew,  and  the  same  youths  were  cheer- 
ing Mr.  Ellas  Ellou  of  EDA,  who  left  with 
me,  without  any  longer  calUng  out  the  name 
of  the  leader  of  the  Centre  Union  Party,  the 
delayed  reinforcements  arrived.  The  leader 
of  a  party  that  represents  a  force  greater 
than  one  third  of  the  Greek  people  Is  ob- 
structed from  moving  freely  In  the  centre  of 
Athens. 

In  aU  the  youth  organizations  of  the  Cen- 
tre Union  Party — he  said  before  the  Ooun- 
cU  of  the  Crown — these  Lambrakldes  have 
penetrated  and  given  the  tone.  The  Centre 
Union  Party  has  undergone  adulteration. 
There  are  its  followers  as  well  as  communists. 
Most  of  the  transfers  of  Gendarmes  during 
the  past  18  months  have  been  made  on  the 
strength  of  denunciations  made  by  commu- 
nists, who  have  trapped  deputies  of  the  Cen- 
tre Union.  They  have  Indeed  trapped  some, 
while  others  have  not  been  trapped  but,  be- 
cause they  owe  their  election  to  premium — 
benefits,  agreed  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
Informant  was  a  communist. 

"EDA"  Mr.  KaneUopouloe  stressed,  "will 
appear  as  withdrawing  from  coalitions  In  30 
or  40  districts.  It  wlU  appear  both  strategi- 
cally and  tactically  as  achieving  a  task  the 
originality  of  which  will  rouse  admiration 
throughout  the  world.  And  It  will  do  that. 
I  am  certain  it  will.  The  majority  party  (the 
Centre  Union)  Is  be^ng  helped  against  the 
wlU  of  Its  leader  (he  meant  Mr.  Papandreou) 
by  E  D  A. 

Communists  set  the  pace 
"EDA",  he  said,  "will  regulate,  under- 
mine, and  mastermind  the  further  develop- 
ment of  our  political  affairs:  in  spite  of  its 
absence  from  a  standpoint  of  essential  num- 
bers In  Parliament,  and  owing  to  Its  pres- 
ence within  a  national  party,  of  the  size  of 
the  Centre  Union.  To  my  mind  this  wUl 
definitely  happen.  And  the  leader  of  the 
Centre  Union  wUl  be  unable  to  do  anything 
about  It,  In  spite  of  his  wish  to  the  contrary. 
Is  In  a  position  to  direct  the  Centre  Union. 
"If  Greece",  Mr.  KaneUopouloe  added, 
"were  menaced  with  spectacular  collapse,  as 
was  the  case  when  the  guerrlUa-bandlt  vrar 
started,  I  would  have  felt  no  fear,  because  in 
that  case  all  nationally-minded  Greeks, 
would  have  rallied  before  the  menace  loom- 
ing before  them.  Today,  however,  the  menace 
does  not  appear  In  that  spectacular  and  im- 
pressive form.  This  is  the  very  reason  why 
it  is  even  greater,  because  the  Indispensable 
rallying  of  forces  Is  not  taking  place,  and 
even  cases  of  corruption  of  consciences  have 
been  reported.  And  corruption  of  conscience 
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Is  what  I  most  fear.  And  Mr.  Papandreou, 
will  become,  against  his  wlU,  the  agent  of  a 
movement  which  wUl  not  be  his  own.  And 
that  movement  wUl  Invade  Parliament.  It 
WlU  invade  Greek  history,  and  tbe  Invasion 
wUl  be  deceptive.  If  the  Centre  Union  were 
to  launch  the  invasion,  this  would  not  be  a 
dangerous  invasion,  as  we  would  rather  call 
It  a  democratic  victory,  a  democratic  tri- 
umph. But  now.  It  would  neither  be  a  demo- 
cratic victory,  nor  a  democratic  triumph.  It 
woiUd  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  both 
Etemocracy  and  Greece. 

"We  have  reached  the  limit  of  our  era,"  he 
said.  "Should  we  fall  to  stay  within  that 
limit,  we  shall  begin  slipping  and  falling: 
Greece,  the  Throne,  everything.  Everything 
Is  Interwoven.  And  everything  wUl,  there- 
fore, collapse.  And  this  wUl  not  happen  In 
a  very  manifest  or  outstandingly  spectacular 
manner." 

Revolutionary  hysteria 

Commenting  on  Mr.  G.  Papandreou's  res- 
ignation, which,  may  I  remind  you  occurred 
on  July  15th,  1965,  Mr.  Kanellopoulos  on 
December  3,  1966,  reiterated  that  had  the 
Centre  Union  government  remained  in  office 
for  a  few  more  months,  the  Greek  Armed 
Forces  would  have  disintegrated,  the  Nation 
would  have  been  faced  with  a  grave  menace, 
and  democracy  would  have  disappeared." 

"It  Is  now  clear  to  everyone," — he  said — 
"that  as  in  the  case  of  departments  of  public 
administration,  so  16  months  of  Centre  Union 
administration  proved  sufficient  to  set  off  a 
spirit  of  disintegration  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Had  Mr.  Papandreou's  government  remained 
in  office  for  a  few  more  months,  the  Greek 
Army  would  have  again  experienced  lamenta- 
ble days,  reminiscent  of  the  days  when  Greece 
was  a  republic  after  1924,  that  Is  to  say  the 
period  of  military  associations  of  many 
names,  cliques  and  putschLsts,  as  weU  as,  and 
In  particular,  of  the  Middle  East  which  was 
marked  by  cooperation  between  alleged  dem- 
ocrats and  communists  and  which  under- 
mined the  nation.  July  16th,  1966.  the  date 
of  Mr.  Papandreou's  resignation,  was  there- 
fore a  day  that  warded  off  a  great  danger  to 
the  Nation,  and  a  day  marking  the  salvation 
of  Democracy  ..." 

It  Is  necessary.  Sir,  that  you  keep  In  mind 
the  entire  span  of  the  views  which  Mr.  Kanel- 
lopoulos proclaimed  in  aU  directions  up  to 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of  April  21,  1967. 
On  December  24,  1966,  he  addressed  National 
Radical  Union  ERE  Deputies.  He  explained 
why  to  them,  in  his  opinion.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  a  government  under  Mr.  J.  Paraske- 
vopoulos!  His  speech  contained  an  ominous 
warning,  when  he  said: 

"Gentlemen,  should  grave  conditions  be- 
come even  graver,  because  of  others  and  not 
of  us,  and  this  Is  the  historical  significance, 
it  is  certain  that  the  present  government  wUl 
not  face  the  situation". 

Three  months  later,  Mr.  Kanellopoulos  re- 
quested and  was  granted  a  Royal  mandate  to 
form  a  government.  He  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter. What  did  his  gesture  mean?  Please  read 
again  the  passage  quoted  above  In  his  speech 
before  the  ERE  Deputies. 

Mr.  J.  Paraskevopoulos  was  cast  aside  be- 
cause conditions  had  become  graver,  in  Mr. 
Kanellopoulos'  words.  That  Is  to  say.  the  sit- 
uation had  deteriorated.  Tlie  internal  crisis 
had  worsened.  P.  Papallgouras,  a  leading 
member  of  ERE,  on  March  2, 1967,  proclaimed 
that  a  section  of  the  Centre  Union  was  car- 
rying out  a  policy  aimed  at  driving  Greece 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"In  such  circumstances",  he  said,  "and  un- 
less these  conditions  change  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, ERE's  further  Insistence  on  a  policy  of 
detente  would  constitute  childishness.  The 
leader  of  ERE  has  therefore  warned  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  reconsidering  our  policy. 
Democracy  has  the  right  and  the  obligation 
and  the  legal  means  to  defend  Itself.  We 
therefore  warn  that  neither  wlU  the  regime 
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be  left  defenceless,  nor  shaU  we  aUow  the 
exalted  section  of  the  Centre  Union  to  lead 
us  through  anarchy  and  mob  rule,  which  it  so 
Impudently  and  overtly  pr^ares.  to  tbe  Iron 
Curtain". 

Towards  the  end  of  that  month.  Mr.  Kanel- 
lopoulos, referring  to  the  intensifying  cam- 
paign of  the  Centre  Union  against  tbe  King, 
declared: 

"ERE  denounces  to  the  Greek  people  the 
undisguised  attack  against  the  supreme  ruler 
as  depicting  the  intention  to  undermine  the 
peace  of  the  people  and  to  ^read  unrest  In 
the  land.  It  foUows  that  Mr.  Papandreou 
has  violated  the  fundamental  unwritten  but 
self-evident  conditions,  on  which.  naturaUy 
without  any  written  agreement  between  the 
two  parties,  had  been  based  my  Initiative 
after  December  24  .  .  .  Regardless  of  how 
much  I  try  to  explain  the  psychological  need 
which  drove  Mr.  Papandreou  into  these 
rhetorical  ventures,  I  believe  that  It  Is  pre- 
cisely through  them — and  the  way  In  which 
such  explosive  slogans  ars  being  accepted  by 
a  section  of  the  people,  among  which  EDA's 
foUowers  have  the  main  say — that  the  nation 
rtms  the  danger  of  entering  a  state  of 
anomaly  of  unpredictable  consequences." 

The  leader  of  ERE  drew  attention  to  two 
facts:  first  that  the  communists  played  the 
main  role  among  the  masses,  and  secondly 
that  the  nation  was  being  threatened  with 
anomaly  of  unpredictable  consequences. 

On  April  3,  1967,  a  government  was  formed 
headed  by  Mr.  Kanellopoulos.  Internal 
acuteness  had  reached  a  peak.  The  Centre 
Union  and  the  communists  had  raised  the 
banner  of  revolution.  Mr.  KaneUop>ouloe  told 
pubUc  opinion  that  the  Centre  Union  was 
1)  trying  to  Intimidate  the  King,  2)  mak- 
ing threats  against  the  organs  of  Public 
order,  and  3)  together  with  the  Extreme  Left 
had  set  up  anarchist  groups.  This  Is  the 
text  of  what  Is  said: 

"But  I  have  a  few  other  things  to  tell  Mr. 
Papandreou.  It  Is  high  time  that  he  put  an 
end  his  revolutionary  proclamatlona.  He 
knows  that  he  Is  In  no  position  to  proclaim 
a  revolution.  There  are  laws  In  this  country, 
and  powers  capable  of  imposing  these  laws. 
It  Is  ridiculous,  and  equally  it  is  Inadmis- 
sible, for  him  to  embark  upon  an  atten^>t 
to  Intimidate  the  Supreme  Ruler  or  threaten 
the  organs  responsible  for  PubUc  Order,  Mr. 
O.  Papandreou's  revolutionary  hyavteria,  is  an 
Indication  of  a  weakness  which  he  can  no 
longer  conceal.  I  warn  him  that  the  anarchist 
groups  acting  under  his  or  EDA'a  orders 
WlU  be  met  with  promptly  and  with  the  ut- 
most harshness  by  the  forces  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  the  people  themselves." 

This  Is  what  the  Greek  people  and  officers 
heard  from  Mr.  KaneUopouloe'  own  Upe.  They 
were  being  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the  past 
as  well  as  of  the  immediate  future.  The 
danger  in  Mr.  KaneUopouloe'  words,  had  not 
been  confined  to  the  political  seotor,  and 
did  nc>t  conown  democracy  alonis.  lliey  ex- 
tend to  even  the  most  fundamental  Inter- 
ests oi  the  Nation.  According  to  the  Prime 
Mlnisrter  In  office  on  ^rll  3,  1967,  Greece 
was  faced  with  a  national  menace. 

The  tiDO  Papandreous 
Sir,  George  Papandreou  has  been  our  op- 
ponent. In  the  elections  of  1963  his  party, 
the  Centre  Union,  emerged  as  the  leading 
party  but  failed  to  gain  an  absolute  major- 
ity. Yet  he  became  Prime  Minister  on  the 
strength  of  a  vote  of  tolerance  given  to  him 
by  EDA,  i.e.,  the  Communist  Party.  The 
extreme  left  had  helped  him  in  his  electoral 
struggle.  J.  Passalldls,  EDA  chairman,  had 
disclosed  this  befc»«  Parliament  on  a  later 
occasion.  During  a  debate  on  June  24,  1965, 
he  had  this  to  say  on  the  elections  of  1963: 
"I  am  speaking  candidly.  When  the  ques- 
tion was  raised,  on  July  13,  as  to  what  «9 
should  do,  since  the  Centre  Union  U  run- 
ning on  Its  own,  I  frankly  told  my  col- 
leagues: We  cannot  rid  the  country  of  ttaa 
Right  single-banded.  It  is  necessary  that  w 
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HzMl  ways  And  mauis  of  "^^"g  tbe  Centre 
Union  Mlf-reUant.  W«  gave  our  poUtloal 
■truggle  an  i<l«ologlcal  from:  Karamanlls 
mu2t  fall.  And  we  achieved  It.  If  you  r«fuae 
to  adcnowledge  thla,  tben  so  much  the  worse 
for  you." 

Elections  were  held  again  on  February  16, 
1964.  The  oommunista'  support  of  ilx.  Pap- 
andreou  was  manifest.  EDA  (communist 
party)  ahaUlnert  from  drawing  up  lists  of 
candidate*  in  certain  dlstrlcto.  Its  followers 
Toted  for  the  Centre  Union.  The  size  of  the 
help  was  considerable.  Mr.  KaneDopouloe 
analysed  It  before  Parliament  In  1906: 

"Mr.  Papandreou's  'Inexorable  Struggle' 
had  opened  the  hatch  through  which  the 
forces  of  communiam  forced  themselves, 
with  as  milestones  November  3,  19«3,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1»«4,  and  municipal  elections.  The 
three  percent  (H>A'»  premium  benefit  that 
went  to  the  Centre  Union)  In  23  prefectures, 
was  the  official  contribution.  Characteristi- 
cally, EDA  received  54330  ▼otee  or  17  per 
cent,  In  Athens  on  February  16.  In  the  mu- 
nicipal elections  the  EDA  list  of  candidates 
received  80.763  votes  or  30.6  per  cent.  In 
Partas,  EDA  received  8,831  votes  or  18.9  per 
cent,  on  February  16.  In  the  Municipal  elec- 
tions, however.  It  received  14,888  votes,  or  84 
per  cent  of  the  total". 

Mr.  Kanellopouloe'  Inference  was  clear. 
The  communists  actual  help  to  the  Centre 
Union  was  much  greater  than  what  ap- 
peared officially  as  3  per  cent.  Oeorge  Pap- 
andreou  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  that 
Greece  was  undergoing  a  deep  crisis.  When 
he  cea«ed  being  Prime  Minister,  In  July  1965, 
aft«r  the  King's  disclosure  that  he  was  work- 
ing for  the  overthrow  of  the  regime,  he 
said: 

"There  has  not  only  been  the  violation  of 
the  regime,  but  sepals  as  well.  At  no  time 
did  the  poUtlcal  life  of  the  naUon  sink  Into 
such  decadence.  All  Instttutlons  bare  de- 
clined. 

"Today,  there  Is  no  longer  any  public  life. 
There  Is  a  tower  of  BabeL  And  a  general 
ocHToslon  of  values  and  the  Oreeks". 

It  U  neoeasary  to  reeaU  previous  state- 
menu  made  by  O.  Papandreou  In  Parlia- 
ment; be  had  described  ERE  as  fsmtm  Two 
years  before  that,  he  had  called  It  a  gang  and 
Mr.  Karamanlls  a  moral  accessory,  under  Pe- 
nal Law,  In  the  murder  of  Deputy  Or.  Lam- 
brakls.  Tet.  in  19«0.  be  had  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Karamanlls  at  the  home  of  the  than 
Interior  Minister.  Mr.  D.  Makrls.  O.  Papan- 
dreou had  propoaed  to  Mr.  g*»^»«»iiii«  to 
cooperate  politically  and  "hold  elections  with 
Oendarmes  and  at  gtinpolnt".  Sucb  instance* 
abow  the  low  standard  at  the  democratic 
oonedcnce  at  the  Oiaak  poUtlelans. 

I  now  came  to  tb»  eaae  of  AJidre**  Papan- 
dvaou.  As  a  student  he  wa*  a  oommtuilst.  He 
waa  acrastsd  by  tha  potlee  and  betrayed  his 
leilov-flchtKB.  Ha  was  tben  granted  leave 
to  to  ateoad.  He  settled  and  built  a  career 
la  tbe  United  States.  He  returned  to  Greece 
m  1980.  following  a  requaet  by  G.  Papan- 
dzeoQ  to  tbe  then  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
KanamanUs.  tiM  Utter  agreed  to  use  him  at 
the  Bank  of  Oraeoc.  He  had  not  been  Invited 
to  the  Oreefc  oafittal  because  his  contribution 
to  ttM  effort  o(  naUonal  economic  deyelop- 
bad  beat  oooaldared  useful  and  neces- 
Mr.  garamaiilti  bad  slmpljr  given  in  to 
Papandmnli  preseurc.  As  eoon  as 
In  AttMBs,  be  caUed  at  hla 
oa  tHa  tben  Prime  Mlnlatar,  Mr. 
During  the  meeting,  he  stated: 
*7  did  not  oMne  to  Oreeoe  for  my  father's 
afee.  bat  for  you.  I  want  to  help  you  in  your 
•Sort". 

A.  PufmaOnon  did  not  Involve  hloMelf  In 
poUttfls  unW  ttie  aUettaes  or  19«3.  He  did 
act  take  part,  baoanse  be  could  not  forsaee 
ttteir  ovtoome.  Only  wImo  as  a  raauit  oC  the 
pabular  mandate  It  became  evident  that 
ttMra  was  a  tnod  in  favour  of  O.  Papan- 
dreou. and  t2>at  be  would  win  the  next  dec- 
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tlon.  did  Andreas  Papandreou  decide  to  play 
It  safe  and  enter  politics.  He  appeared  as  an 
extremist  from  the  very  beginning.  He  re- 
stored extremely  close  and  constant  ooopera- 
tton  with  the  oommunists,  he  became  In- 
volved In  a  military  oonq)lracy  and  tiirned 
agalnat  the  Throne.  He  had  no  popular  back- 
ing cf  his  own.  He  was  elected  a  deputy 
aolely  on  acoount  of  bis  father.  He  drew  his 
stature  from  his  father.  Yet,  In  spite  of  this. 
be  loA  all  self-control  and  mental  balance. 
His  father  had  an  experience  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  finally  succeeded  In  gaining  63 
per  cent  of  the  vote,  regardless  of  the  means 
he  used.  But  Andreas,  In  a  fit  of  extreme  sel- 
flshnesB  and  megalomania,  sought  to  Impose 
himself  over  his  father,  to  nile  the  party  and 
Inspire  Its  political  line.  If,  sir,  you  should 
read  the  book  wrltton  by  his  wife,  Margaret, 
you  would  find  ample  material  on  the  bicker- 
ings between  father  and  son.  G.  Papandreou 
U  depicted  by  Jlrs  Margaret  Papandreou  as 
feeling  nothing  short  of  loathing  for  his  son. 
In  her  opinion,  G.  Papandreou  was  a  father 
envious  of  his  son's  ability  to  conquer  power, 
his  youth,  his  male  outlook,  and  creative 
energy  .  .  .  His  father  considered  Andreas  as 
ungrateful,  impetuous  and  disrespectful.  As 
these  feelings  grew  stronger,  he  began  to  ex- 
press them  to  me  In  the  hope  that  I  would 
act  as  a  barrier  to  what  he  used  to  term 
irresponsible  activities  ...  My  reply  was 
stereotyped:  Why  dont  you  call  your  son 
more  cfton  and  discuss  strategy  with  him? — 
Because  he  never  seeks  my  advice  before 
doing  something— was  his  reply,— he  is  se- 
cretive,— ^his  father  would  say  about  An- 
dreas— He  is  also  impetuous,  and  these  are 
Minelko's  traits. 

Slgmund  Minelko  was  Andreas'  grand- 
father on  bis  mother's  side  ...  I  was  dis- 
turbed, I  felt  sick  and  disgusted.  My  anger 
was  turned  mainly  against  one  man  whom 
I  blttsrly  caUed  "the  enemy  from  within" 
—George  Papandreou. 

After  George  Papandreou's  resignation 
(July  16,  1966),  successive  attempts  followed 
in  Parliament  to  form  a  government.  Finally. 
a  government  was  formed  under  Mr.  Stef ano- 
pouloe.  which  was  brought  down  by  Mr. 
KaneUopoulos.  The  Premiership  was  entrust- 
ed to  a  figure  Independent  of  parties,  Mr.  J. 
Paraskevopouloe,  with  the  mission  of  hold- 
ing elections  on  May  28,  1967.  George  Papan- 
dreou agreed.  Andreas  was  against.  This  was 
creating  problems  for  him.  It  created  turmoil 
for  him  within  the  party.  It  brought  Mm 
into  a  difficult  position.  There  was  no  differ- 
ence between  them  as  to  the  aim  of  coojjera- 
tlon  with  the  communists,  or  on  the  essen- 
tial dissolution  of  the  democratic  regime 
through  the  imposition  of  popular  antago- 
nism. Divergence  existed  on  the  line  to  fol- 
low. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Revolution  of  April 
31,  1967,  both  George  and  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou were  arrested.  Father  and  son  met  at 
the  Pentagon,  where  they  had  been  token. 
This  Is  the  exchange  between  them,  as  re- 
ported by  Andreas  Papandreou  in  his  book: 
■'I  told  you  so.  remember."  he  said  to  me. 
"The  Paraskevopouloe  Government  was  our 
last  hope  of  averting  a  military  coup.  Tour 
polemics  against  it,  your  Incendiary  state- 
men  U  against  the  King,  the  doubt  which 
you  bred  among  local  American  circles,  made 
all  this  Inevitable.  And  remember,  the  Kol- 
Uaa-Papadopoulos  combination  is  difficult  to 
beat.  They  will  stay  In  power  for  a  long 
time". 

Pour  elements  are  indispensable  to  form 
an  exact  idea  of  the  way  the  Centre  Union 
viewed  the  poUtleal  situaUon  in  Greece,  how 
It  was  being  shaped  through  the  tactics  of 
Andrea*  and  George  Papandreou.  and  bow 
they  were  leading  it  to  a  deadlock:  1»  An- 
dreas Papandreou'*  conoepu.  3)  George 
Papandreou's  ideas,  3)  Th*  confldenUai  re- 
port drawn  up  by  A  Anastaaslou.  George 
Pspandreou't  confidant  when  he  was  Prime 
Minuter,  and  4>  General  Archimedes  Argyro- 
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poulos's  plan  to  organise  bloody  clashes  dur- 
ing the  pre-electoral  period. 

1)  Andreas  Papandreou's  views  may  be 
summarised  as  follows: 

"Today,  we  live  In  an  area  la  which  nihil- 
ism and  lack  of  principles  threaten  the  na- 
tion, threaten  all  of  us,  irrespective  of  party 
or  side. 

"It  has  become  manifest  for  quite  some 
time  that  an  oligarchy,  after  ensuring  pos- 
session of  weapons  and  the  uncontrolled 
handling  of  the  national  wealth  in  all  its 
forms,  has  been  trying  to  subdue  the  Greek 
people,  stem  their  spiritual  and  material 
progress,  and  convert  them  into  a  docile  in- 
strument of  continuous  and  limitless  exploi- 
tation. Nothing  has  obstructed  the  successful 
course  of  this  effort:  Neither  laws,  because 
they  had  been  appropriately  engineered,  nor 
the  State,  because  It  Is  being  adulterated  and 
violated  In  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
oligarchy. 

Today,  the  police  state  established  by  the 
extreme  right,  the  nucleus  of  which  Is  com- 
posed of  groups  of  huge  vested  interests,  has 
been  restored  with  strength  and  an  inclina- 
tion towards  duress  which  Is  even  harsher 
than  that  which  it  had  shown  during  the 
worst  days  of  Papagos  and  Karamanlls. 

The  weeks  lying  ahead  of  us  will  be  crucial 
for  the  nation's  Institutions.  The  King  has 
completed  the  coup.  He  has  become  the 
leader  of  E.RJI.  He  has  become  a  party 
leader.  And  precisely  because  E.R.E.  Is  his 
party,  and  equally  because  the  government 
belongs  to  him  personally,  he  wUl  sit  for  his 
final  examinations.  And  these  examinations 
are  the  elections.  What  kind  of  elections  will 
they  hold?  Their  outoome  will  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  governing  the  final  fato  of  the 
institutions  .  .  . 

The  E.R.E.  leadership  is  not  in  Paris,  but 
Instead  in  the  Psychico  and  Tatol  palaces. 
For  by  his  act,  the  King  has  shown  that  he  is 
the  leader  of  the  Right.  .  .  . 

Andreas  Papandreou  was  relying  on  coop- 
eration with  the  communists.  This  is  a  con- 
firmed fact.  Leonidas  Kyrkos  was  the  link 
between  him  and  the  Communist  Party.  They 
were  in  almost  dally  contact  with  each  other 
either  through  personal  meetings,  telephone 
calls,  or  Intormedlaries.  When  Andreas  was 
held  in  the  Averoff  Prison,  aftor  the  Revolu- 
tion of  April  31,  1967,  he  was  visited  by  the 
SISCMAN  mission,  and  a  discussion  took 
place  at  which  Ambassador  Mr.  Kalamldas 
was  present.  Referring  to  cooperation  with 
the  communists,  he  said  that  he  approved  of 
it.  He  agreed  that  there  had  been  Joint 
action  between  the  Centre  and  EDA  in  the 
elections  of  1956  (as  you  already  know,  it  was 
then  that  the  first  Popular  Front  had  been 
set  up).  Cooperation  did  not  occur  In  1963. 
However,  we  know,  from  the  aforementioned 
statoment  before  Parliament,  by  the  Chair- 
man of  EDA.  Mr.  Paasalldls,  that  the  com- 
munists had  given  their  votes  to  the  Centre 
Union.  During  the  di*cua*lon,  Andreas 
Papandreou  agreed  that  there  had  been  co- 
operation between  the  Centre  Union  and  the 
communist*  In  the  election*  of  1964.  He  ex- 
plained that  thU  had  been  effected  in  two 
ways:  a)  Leftiat  candidate*  were  accepted  on 
Centre  Union  llsU  of  candidate*,  and  b)  EDA 
had  not  drawn  up  its  own  lists  in  certain 
electoral  dlstrlcu.  When  Mr.  George 
Papadopouloe's  Revolutionary  Government 
granted  an  amneaty  to  Andrea*  Papandreou 
and  aUowed  him  to  leave  the  country,  he 
haatoned  to  declare  that  he  would  cooperate 
with  communist*  in  organiaing  civil  war.  A 
report  published  in  the  U.S.  magazine  News- 
week agreed  that  there  was  a  great  possibility 
that  the  communists  would  gain  the  upper 
hand  through  a  civil  war.  In  August  1968. 
he  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  oom- 
munUt  leader.  A.  BrUlakU,  which  aimed  at 
preparing  and  waging  civil  war.  He  had, 
therefore,  always  been  in  favour  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  communists.  This  is  definitely 
established,  with  mathematical  acc\iracy. 
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2.  George  Papandreou  was  an  unstable  pol- 
itician, who  changed  orientations  and  moved 
in  various  directions  without  any  qualms.  In 
1956  he  set  up  the  Popular  Front.  He  co- 
operated with  the  communists  at  a  time  when 
Greece's  wounds  had  scarcely  healed  after  the 
frightful  ordeal  of  the  communist  war  of 
1946-49.  a  war  waged  by  the  communists 
with  the  help  and  Intorference  of  neighbor- 
ing communist  countries.  In  1952,  he  collabo- 
rated with  Field  Marshal  Alexander  Papagos, 
"Leader  of  the  Rights"  as  he  was  called  by 
Centre  parties  and  the  Extreme  Left,  to  be 
elected  deputy,  having  failed  to  be  returned 
In  the  elections  of  1951.  In  1960.  as  already 
mentioned,  he  asked  Mr.  Karamalls  to  co- 
operato  politically  and  hold  elections  under 
violexice,  thus  forging  the  public  opinion. 
Later,  he  established  a  tactic  of  permanent 
cooperation  with  the  communists,  thanks  to 
which  he  won  the  elections  of  1963  and  1964. 
When  he  clashed  with  the  Throne  and  was 
about  to  resign,  he  told  his  then  Foreign 
Minister,  Stavros  Kostopoulos:  "With  the 
torch  of  EDA  (I.e.  the  Communist  Party)  we 
shall  spread  the  blaze  throughout  the  coun- 
try." This  sentonce  Is  the  summation  and 
reflection  of  his  Intentions.  To  an  EDA  com- 
mittee which  visited  him  at  the  time,  he 
declared;  "Help  me,  so  that  I  may  help  you 
In  turn."  His  whole  line  of  tactics  was  Incen- 
diary, conducive  to  passion  and  fanaticism, 
revolutionary  and  irresponsible.  He  Insist- 
ently declared  that  ERE  was  his  sole  oppo- 
nent. He  kept  EDA  to  one  side,  because  EDA 
was  not  an  opponent  but  Instead  his  ally. 
When  tHr.  Kanellopouloe  formed  a  govern- 
ment on  April  3,  1967,  G.  Papandreou  ques- 
tioned the  results  of  the  elections  due  to  be 
held  on  May  28.  He  termed  the  formation  of 
the  Kanellopouloe  Government  a  coup.  He 
charged  that  there  was  an  intention  to  vio- 
late the  popular  will.  He  described  the  King 
as  a  party  leader  who  had  violated  the  spirit 
of  the  democratic  regime.  Here  are  the  per- 
tinent statements: 

"I  denounce  to  the  Greek  people  another 
coup.  The  King  has  unfortunately  chosen  to 
become  a  party  leader.  ERE.  in  spite  of  hav- 
ing been  voted  out  and  being  the  second 
largest  party,  has  nonetheless  formed  a  gov- 
ernment, thanks  to  Royal  favour.  It  follows 
that  the  spirit  of  the  democratic  regime  has 
been  violated  again,  and  the  dignity  and 
pride  of  the  Greeks  slighted. 

"Our  reply  to  this  is:  We  shall  not  tolerate 
this  coup.  And  we  call  the  democratic  world 
to  a  universal  rally  of  alert.  We  enter  the 
struggle  with  an  Indomitable  spirit.  And  in 
spite  of  deals  and  violence,  ERE  will  be 
smashed  and  the  Centre  Union  will  win  a 
great  victory.  The  flow  of  the  river  cannot  be 
reversed,  and  it  will  sweep  away  all  our 
opponents.  Elections  will  return  us  trium- 
phant, and  we  shall  create  a  new  Greece.  De- 
mocracy will  win  again." 

The  new  government  threatens  to  violato 
the  will  of  the  People.  This  is  inferred  from 
the  statements  made  by  competent  minis- 
ters. And  the  text  of  Mr.  Kanellopoulos's 
declaration  contains  nothing  but  threate.  He 
refers  to  "the  SUte  ",  "laws",  "police  orders". 
So  far,  so  good.  But  the  word  "Freedom"  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Freedom  Is  not  men- 
tioned even  onoe,  as  alao  is  not  mentioned  the 
provision  of  guarantees  ensuring  the  free 
expression  of  the  people's  will.  Freedom,  the 
free  will  of  the  people,  was  mentioned  in 
the  Royal  proclamation.  A  promise  of  free, 
unrigged  elections  was  contained  in  Mr.  J. 
Paraakevopoulos's  sutement.  But  freedom  is 
not  mentioned  ev*n  once  in  Mr.  Kanel- 
lopoulos's sutement. 

This  Is  the  point  to  which  the  Clroe  of 
power  reduces  people. 

3.  Mr.  A.  Anaataslou  was  a  personal  friend 
of  George  Papandreou.  who,  when  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Information  and  Enlightenment  Service. 
Mr.  Anastaalou  submitted  two  reporte  to  him. 
In  the  first  of  them,  he  wrote: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  undoubted  dependence  and  coopera- 
tion between  EDA  and  the  Greek  Commu- 
nist Party  emerges  from  crossed -checked 
matlon.  A  full  plan  to  prevail  in  Greece  has 
been  put  into  application  by  the  above,  with 
the  support  of  all  the  Eastern  Bloc  countriea, 
and  eepieclally  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  report,  without 
being  possessed  by  anti -communist  hysteria, 
that  the  danger  from  the  entire  communist 
activity,  as  It  is  presented  today,  is  excep- 
tionally significant". 

Another  report  of  Mr.  Anastasiou,  dated 
July  30.  1964.  mentions  the  following  dls- 
tiu-blng  ascertalnmente: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  various 
pretences  and  conditions,  the  communlste 
had  the  exceptional  opportunity  to  pene- 
trate the  most  confidential  positions  of  the 
state  machinery  during  the  40-day  adminis- 
tration (November  8-December  24,  1963). 
Top-secret  documenU  of  NATO,  everything 
sacred  to  our  national  security,  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  leaders  and  theoreticians  of 
the  Greek  Communist  Party.  For  those  famil- 
iar with  events  of  the  time,  the  situation 
presented  itself  as  tragic,  and  any  detailed 
description  of  It  would  be  unbelievable.  Com- 
munist exploited  the  suitable  opportunity 
with  the  well -know  method  of  penetration. 
Labour  associations,  universities  and  youth 
in  general,  societies  and  then  municipalltlee 
and  communities,  were  as  a  rule  the  first 
target  of  the  communist  sally.  The  formation 
and  activity  of  the  Lambrakides  as  of  March 
1964  permitted  the  drawing  of  gloomy  pros- 
pects regarding  the  development  and  further 
acUvlty  of  this  new  EJ.O.N.  A  wound  started 
to  bleed,  and  I  think  that  much  blood  will  be 
shed  before  it  is  heeled". 

"Still  more  dlstiirbing.  however,  is  the  com- 
plete isolation  of  H.E.  the  Prime  Minister, 
whom  I  believe  to  be  ignorant  of  the  real 
Bltuatlon  and  the  looming  dangers,  and  for 
whom  deceptive  iic^iresslon  are  systemati- 
cally created. 

"Nationally  suspect  persons  have  penetrat- 
ed exceptionally  Important  positions.  Spying 
Is  rampant  and  easily  extends  to  ministerial 
offices.  Organs  of  public  order  and  officers  of 
the  Armed  Force*  face  a  sense  Insecurity.  It 
may  In  general  be  considered  certain  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  disturbing  internal  events, 
with  unforeseeable  consequences  tor  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country,  even  though,  mainly  as 
a  result  of  a  specific  plan,  calm  prevails  for 
the  time  being. 

"It  Is  an  urgent  necessity  that  H.  E.  the 
Prime  Minister  be  informed  of  the  true  situa- 
tion. This  will  not  be  possible  unless  aU  na- 
tionally-suspect elements,  Irresponsitde  poli- 
ticians, opportunists  in  quest  of  temporary 
success,  and  spineless  sycophant  ninging 
dally  praises  to  the  Prime  Minister,  are  re- 
moved. 

"I  think  that  indubitably  there  is  a  great 
danger.  Precious  ground  and  predoiis  time 
has  been  lost.  I  believe  that,  despite  the  dan- 
ger, everything  is  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  present  inertia  continues,  it  may 
be  considered  certain  that  Greece  is  moving 
progressively,  surely  and  steadily  towards  the 
repugnant  embrace  of  internatloiud  com- 
munism, and  probably,  without  any  spectac- 
ular revolutions.  I  appeal  to  the  Cabinet  to 
weigh  its  responsibilities  towards  the  nation 
and  take  concerted  action  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  because,  without  being  paeslmistic, 
I  foresee  that  the  situation  will  deteriorate 
daUy". 

4.  General  Archimedes  Argyropouloe.  re- 
tired, a  personal  friend  of  George  Papan- 
dreou. on  April  16,  1967.  drafted  a  plan  of 
action  during  the  pre-electoral  period.  It  was 
a  programme  for  carrying  out  a  dvU  war.  He 
wrote: 

"The  militant  manlfesutlons  will  be  or- 
ganised and  coordinated,  ranging  from  peaoe- 
f\il  but  intensely  aggressive  ones  by  the  in- 
tellectuals, through  the  pre**  and  proclama- 
tion*, including  rallle*  and  proteata  by  every 
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professional  class,  organization,  association, 
society,  etc.  to  militant  demonstrations  by 
the  youth  of  all  classes,  climaxing  If  necessary 
in  bloody  hand  to  hand  encounters  between 
the  organised  popular  majLVfK  m  the  main 
streets,  squares,  neighborhood,  against  the 
organs  of  reactior.ary  oligarchy,  whether  they 
be  called  state  cr  ptarastete". 

"The  confrontation  must  have  a  more  dy- 
namic manifestation.  For  such  a  contingency, 
the  increase  of  the  striking  groups,  under  the 
name  'Reserve  Striking  Group*",  ahould  be 
provided  for  from  now. 

"The  protest  gatherings,  as  In  Contingency 
A,  will  be  more  massive,  first  with  gradual 
participation  of  the  professional  classes  and 
organisations,  and  then  with  the  forces 
united  in  uniform  manifestations  but  with 
Intense  militancy  and  supported  by  united 
striking  groups  that  could  eventually  reach 
the  stage  of  bloody  clashes". 

"The  organisation  of  special  striking 
groups,  equipped  with  the  necessary  means 
and  arms  that  will  make  possible  the  neu- 
tralisation or  destruction  of  the  motorised 
armour  as  well  as  the  chemical  means  of  the 
opponent,  should  be  p>rovlded  for  from 
now". 

It  is  of  special  significance.  Sir,  to  study 
the  Intentions  and  plans  of  the  Extreme  Leic 
(the  Communist  Party  appearing  under  the 
misleading  denomination  of  EDA)  during 
the  period  which  ended  with  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Army.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned In  this  document  that  it  was  granting 
Its  support  to  the  Centre  Union,  first,  so  as 
to  prevent  ERE  from  coming  to  power,  and 
also  to  impose  upon  G.  Papandreou  conces- 
sions to  it.  that  would  create  the  prerequi- 
sites enabling  it  to  seize  power.  How  did  in- 
ternational communism  view  the  situation 
In  Greece  after  the  resignation  of  G.  Papan- 
dreou on  July  15,  1965?  You  may  consult  the 
review  •Problems  of  peace  and  Socialism", 
which  is  published  In  Moscow.  In  chapter  X 
It  wrote: 

"The  government  crisis  which  broke  out  in 
Greece  has  shown  that  the  old  political  or- 
ganisation existing  there  no  longer  meets  the 
needs  of  the  present  political  situation  of 
the  country.  Lenin  wrote  In  1913  on  Russia. 
The  nationwide  crisis  prevailing  in  Russia  is 
such  that  it  affects  precisely  the  roots  of 
state  structure  and  not  some  of  its  details. 
it  affects  the  foundations  of  the  edifice,  and 
not  some  section  of  it  or  other,  not  anyone 
of  Its  fioors  or  other.  (Collections;  VoL  19,  p. 
195,  Russ.  Edit.)  Event*  In  Greece  are  devel- 
oping in  the  direction  which  points  to  a  poU- 
tlcal crisis  of  exactly  this  type". 

Ijenln  characterised  the  crisis  in  Rusata  In 
1913  as  revolutionary.  This  then  was  the 
characterisation  applied  by  international 
communism  to  Greece.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  ihe  assessent  made  by  the  com- 
munist side,  Greece  was  undergoing  a  revolu- 
tionary crisis,  which  paved  the  way  for  an 
almost  certain  radical  overtIux>w  of  the  aslBt- 
ing  social  and  political  regime. 

On  Febr\iary  16,  1967,  i.e.  two  months  prior 
to  the  military  Revolution,  the  following  en- 
tries were  made  in  the  minute*  of  EDA: 

""A  bold  push  from  the  bottom  (by  setting 
up  barricades),  through  trade-unionists, 
local  administration,  lawyers,  youth,  middle 
aged  groups,  etc  .  .  .  deprecating  of  bourgeois 
perties,  institutions,  ideas,  pereons,  etc.  .  .  . 
Considerable  eroeion  of  aU  social  layers  and 
Institutions.  All  the  strongholds  of  reaction 
are  being  struck  at  their  foundations  and 
their  great  weakness  to  govern,  a*  before,  a* 
always  .  .  .  Eroelcn  of  everything,  deprecat- 
ing of  bourgeois  parUee,  Ideas  and 
persons  who  will  cash  in  on  aU  this,  dlcta- 
torahip  or  us?" 

"Extremely  sharp  contraste  are  noted 
among  the  political  forces  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
"'chasm"'.  Tbeee  Jolts  and  the  prevaUlng  in- 
tensity are  unprecedented:  You  are  faedets. 
a  past  memory.  Internal  dlaintegraUoa  and 
criais". 
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Tb«  algnlflcanoe  at  tbe  mforementloned 
useasments  of  tbe  Greek  Communist  Party 
U  evident.  The  political  Regliae  axMl  tbe 
socUl  system  bad  collapwod  and  been  reduced 
to  Daugbt  In  tbe  conscience  of  tbe  public. 
PoUUoal  parties  were  considered  unable  to 
cope  wltb  tbe  situation,  and  to  bold  In  cbeck 
tbe  completion  of  destruction.  Tbere  were 
two  solutions  In  tbe  mind  of  tbe  communist 
leaderalilp:  eltber  tbe  prevalence  ot  tbe 
Communist  Party,  or  tbe  Intervention  of 
tbe  Army.  Tbe  conviction  Is  summed  up  In 
tbe  question,  wbether  overall  erosion  would 
pay  "dicta torsblp  or  us  (communists) ". 

After  the  Revolutloo  of  AprU  21,  1967,  tbe 
Central  Committee  of  tbe  Oreek  Communist 
Party  (which  bad  been  abroad  since  1949, 
held  a  plenary  meeting  in  February  1940). 
At  the  meetmg.  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  said  tbe  following : 

"In  my  opinion,  tbe  main  reason  which 
led  local  and  foreign  (American)  reactionary 
circles  to  the  military -fascist  coup,  was  their 
deep  concern  stemming  from  the  ascertain- 
ment that  tbe  crisis  of  the  regime  of  sub- 
servience had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  be  leading  sooner  or  later  to  a  state 
of  revolutionary  crisis;  which  would  Jeop- 
ardise their  rule  itself. 

"Tbe  crisis  of  tbe  regime  of  subservience 
had  pervaded  all  sectors  and  manifestations 
of  public  life.  It  bad  profoundly  rocked  and 
eroded  institutions  themselves  (parliament. 
parties,  the  palace,  etc.).  tbe  political,  state 
and  other  sections  of  the  system  of  authority 
and  administration  of  tbe  ruling  classes." 

How  was  tbe  communist  party  meeting 
what  It  considered  as  the  existing  revolu- 
tiooary  crisis?  It  could  not  wage  any  armed 
struggle  as  yet.  It  therefore  drew  up  a  new 
tactic.  It  had  to  reach  power  through  a  com- 
bination of  manoeuvres  and  dynamic  pres- 
sure, from  the  bottom,  wltb  its  organised 
foroea.  This  meant  that  ERE  should  not  win 
the  elections,  and  tbe  Centre  Union  should 
win  instead.  Manolis  Olezos  (be  bad  been 
proclaimed  No.  1  hero  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
because,  together  with  Apoetoloe  Sandas.  at 
a  time  when  be  was  still  not  a  communist,  he 
bad  tarn  down  tbe  flag  which  tbe  Gmnan 
forces  of  invaaioD  bad  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  In  April  1941 ) ,  In  a  secret  speech  to 
tbe  EDA  leadership  in  May  1961.  not  pub- 
llahed  at  tbe  time,  be  outlined  the  plan  of 
the  Extreme  Left : 
"Phase  No.  1  Back  tbe  Government. 
"Phase  No.  3  Participate  in  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"Phase  No.  3  Become  tbe  Oovemment, 
with  others  joining  in. 

"Phase  No.  4  Become  the  Government  as 
sucb. 

M^tm»w  Giesoa  afltrmed  tliatt  If  th«  Centre 
Unkn  were  in  dAnger  of  loatng  tbe  electlooa, 
Um  Kxtzvme  LaCt  would  give  U  aD  the  sup- 
port It  needed  to  yiin  a  ma)orUy  In  Parlla- 
jamtx.  Tbe  Bxtrame  Left  had  aaoartalned  the 
tuUvanal  and  oateiytlc  olaia  wlil^i  Qreeoa 
WM  p— ing  ttuoach  at  tbe  ttme.  AXter  tbe 
BMOlutloii  oC  AprU  ai,  lOkla  Tbeodorvlds, 
IDA  deputy  and  leader  of  tbe  "lAmbrakldea" 
acknowledged  tbatt  tbm  lnUrrtoxaoa  oi  tbe 
Annjr  waa  a  fat«d  outooma  of  tba  dlatn- 
VaifXioa.  of  our  polttlcal  situation.  In  an 
Intarvtew  to  tba  Italten  mataglno  "KUBO- 
VWOr  aa.  July  8,  1909,  ba  aald:  "It  wm  cer- 
tainly not  OokMMt  Papardopouloa  wbo  bad 
eraatad  thla  ebaoOe  and  cataatzxipblc  attua- 
tton:  Wa  Oraaka,  aU  of  us.  wltbout  axoeption 
w«ra  truly  raapooalbU.  And  tboaa  aspartally 
raapooalbic.  are  tba  partlaa,  IntaUaetuala,  and 
tliaaa  wbo,  ao  to  spaak.  balonc  to  tba  ruling 


Nov,  H  would  ba  WTODC  to  tiada  aocuaa- 
ttooa  and  aaak  parUoolar  reapoiMlbiUtlaa.  Let 
UB.  tor  tntanoa.  aramlna  tba  tbiaa  main 
poWtioal  foroaa  In  Oraaoa,  In  turn.  Lat  ua 
bagln  wttb  tba  Left.  Ita  reapoojlbUltlaa 
prlaMilly  data  back  to  tba  period  trocn  1943- 
19M.  At  tba  ttma,  tba  Left  bad  commlttad  a 
■uocaaalon  of  grava  blundan. 
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Tbay  were  blundan  tbat  in  a  w«y  formed 
tba  root  at  tbe  present  break-up.  The  Right 
foUowa.  It  ruled  alone  from  1963  to  19«3 
wlitbout  aolvlng  any  of  tba  major  n^^^Tiai 
problema.  Its  only  reply  to  growing  popular 
demands  waa  barren  antl-ooDununlam  and 
poUoa  repreaaton.  Tbua,  in  Graeoe,  we  come  to 
that  outburat  between  1963  and  1964  tbat 
brought  tbe  Centre  Union  government.  But 
tbat  party  too,  although  it  recetve<:  &3  per 
cent  of  the  votes  in  tbe  elections  of  1964, 
proved  unable  to  govern. 

Mn.  Helen  Vlalum 

Sir:  Tou  know  tbat  Mrs.  Helen  Vlahou 
former  publlsber  of  KATHXMESUNI  and 
MKSaTMVRINI.  la  moving  actively  in  the  m- 
tamatiODal  stage  against  the  poUtlcal  regime 
prevailing  in  Greece  today.  In  AprU  1967,  Mrs. 
Helen  Vlabou  claimed  tbat  tbere  was  no  rea- 
son for  tbe  Army  intervention  in  poUtlcs. 
Tbere  was  neither  a  octnmunlst  menace  nor 
waa  tbe  internal  situation  In  Greece  showing 
tbe  slightest  symptom  oif  any  aUment.  I 
regret  to  say.  Sir,  tbat  because  she  Is  a 
woman  I  am  prevented  from  characterslng 
her  b^iavlour  the  way  I  should.  I  wUl  only 
teU  you  this.  No  one  else,  convinced  Oreek 
offloers  tbat  tbe  country  had  reached  tbe  edge 
of  a  prectploe  more  than  Mrs.  Vlabou  did. 
You  are  a  man  of  good  faith.  Sir,  and  you 
wlab  to  be  told  the  truth.  It  Is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  Influence  your  judgment.  I  ataall, 
therefore,  lay  before  you  some  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Vlabou's  writings,  so  tbat,  wltb  your  charac- 
teristic sense  of  reaponslblUty,  and  on  tbe 
basis  at  wliat  you  wUl  read,  you  may  form 
your  own  opinion.  Mrs.  Helen  Vlabou's  cam- 
paign datea  back  to  1966.  For  us  Greeks,  there 
is  no  period  presenting  a  worse  nightmare 
than  December  1944  i^en  tbe  communists. 
In  their  attempt  to  selae  power,  embarked 
upon  unprecedented  atrodtlee,  crimes  and 
torturea.  On  August  1,  1966,  Kra.  Helen 
Vlabou's  "KATHIMKEINI"  wrote:  "The 
country  Uvea  through  days  Uke  tboae  of  De- 
cember 1944;  it  rememb«B  and  worrlee  .  . 
Tbat  la  to  say  Mrs.  Helen  Vlabou  Informs 
you,  since  1966,  tbat  Greeks  have  been  mov- 
ing In  an  atmosphere  of  communist  terror. 

Prior  to  this,  on  February  18.  of  the  same 
year,  the  newspaper  Kathimerlnl  wrote: 

"And  It  (the  work  of  the  G.  Papandreou 
Oovemment)  lies  In  the  fact  that  all  gov- 
ernment bosoms  have  become  greenhouses 
of  a  size  unprecedented  since  1944 — harbour- 
ing tbe  communist  movement  to  the  point  of 
allowing  communism  to  become  once  again  a 
deadly  menace  to  Hellenism.  To  begin  with. 
numbers  speak  for  themselves:  17  per  cent 
of  the  votes  went  to  EDA  In  the  general 
elections  of  1964  and  30  per  cent  In  the  mu- 
nicipal elections  of  tbat  same  year  within 
Just  a  few  months  of  one  another.  EDA 
members,  the  "organized"  ones.  Increased 
by  I(»  per  cent  between  July  1963  and  July 
1964.  Its  leading  members,  which  were  called 
"basic  organisational  elements",  rose  from 
1,334  to  3.600,  l.e.  by  100  per  cent  in  this  case 
too.  The  "l^mbrakldes"  organisation,  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Leftist  Leadership  of  the 
B^nlstry  of  Education — or  at  least  with  lu 
benevolent  tolerance — placed  the  pupil  and 
student  youth  under  Its  control.  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  Mr.  Kanellopouloa  supplied 
figures  to  tbe  National  Defence  Minister, 
conununlsts  are  active.  Tbe  texts,  EDA's  ofll- 
clal  texts,  praise  the  assistance  given  them 
by  tbe  Papandreou  Government  and  under- 
line the  need  to  avoid  having  it  overthrown 
until  Its  task  Is  completed.  I.e.  tbe  handing 
over  of  tbe  nation  to  cammunlam  .  . 
(Extracts    from    Kathimerlnl.    lS-»-1966). 

A  few  days  before  G.  Papandreou's  resig- 
nation, on  July  11,  1965,  Mrs.  Helen  Vlabou 
waa  saying:  "Tba  nation  haa  now  entered 
the  zone  of  great  danger.  The  large  mass  of 
the  people  sense  It  and  Is  naturally  an- 
guished. And  even  the  most  Indifferent  citi- 
zen U  beginning  to  wonder,  and  aak:  'Where 
are  we  going?  Where  are  we  being  led  to?' " 
Mrs.  Helen  Vlabou  did  not  confine  herself  to 
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underlining  the  extent  and  weight  of  the 
communist  menace.  She  was  raising  a  broader 
Issue  involving  the  political  backwardness 
existing  in  our  country.  On  Aug\ist  12,  1965, 
she  wrote  the  following: 

"When  are  we  going  to  pviU  ourselvea 
together?" 

When  will  someone  among  the  leadership 
of  the  Nation  acquire  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, seriousness  and  honesty  such  as  la  found 
among  the  simple,  common  shopkeepers? 
Will  this  tragic  phenomenon  of  underde- 
veloi>ed  leadership  eventuaUy  arouse  tbe  sen- 
sible public?  WIU  the  time  come  when  pub- 
lic opinion  will  demand  to  be  respected, 
taken  into  account,  and  Intimidate  them? 

Messrs  politicians  of  Greece,  this  may  be' 
the  last  chance.  You  must  pull  yourselves 
together,  evolve,  and  stop  presenting,  as  a 
whole,  that  lamentable,  hopeless  spectacle. 
Among  all  phcr.oEiena  of  underdevelopment 
which  Greece  has  to  show,  do  not  deceive 
yourselves.  Parliament  is  the  most  impres- 
sive. Parliament  and  Its  deputies,  who  yes- 
terday, today  and  tomorrow  have  always  been 
studying  with  care  which  leader,  which  party, 
what  situation  will  ensure  them  more  votes 
for  re-election.  ThU  Is  what  really  interests 
the  300  .  .  .  (How  many  shall  we  exempt? 
Fifty  at  moat?  and  the  rest  .  .  .7" 

She  was  describing  George  Papandreou  as 
the  deUberate  organ  of  communist  con- 
spiracy, which  aimed  at  converting  Greece 
into  a  satelUte  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Febru- 
ary 30,  1966).  And  she  added  on  the  9th  of 
tbe  foUowlng  month:  There  exists  a  fright- 
ful danger  from  tbe  continuing  activity  of 
the  Lambrakldes  and  the  illegal  machinery 
of  the  KKE  which  has  officially  acknowl- 
edged that  It  is  directing  EDA. 

Prior  to  this,  on  May  25.  1966,  when  G. 
Papandreou  was  stUl  Prime  Minister,  she 
formulated  against  him  a  charge  of  attempt- 
ing to  lull  public  opinion  with  assurances 
that  communism  la  not  following  an  upward 
trend,  but  Instead  is  decUnlng.  In  1966  (June 
16)  she  wrote  on  the  oommunlst  "Lambra- 
kldes" taak  force:  EDA  has  ordered  the 
"Lambrakidee"  not  to  display  their  strength 
or  their  inaolence.  Beoause  It  wants  to  luU 
the  Government  into  beUeving  that  they  are 
no  menace  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  dis- 
banded. It  Is  preparing  them  for  the  surprise 
of  tbe  Big  Day. 

The  power  of  the  Communist  Party,  ap- 
pearing under  the  mask  of  EDA  waa  growing 
at  whirlwind  speed,  and  was  concurrently  ac- 
companied by  State  disintegration.  Mrs. 
Helen  Vlahou  drew  attention  to  this  In  the 
most  categoric  terms: 

"Aooordlng  to  official  flgures  published 
yesterday,  EDA-&  which  in  November  1968 
numbered  33,000  organised  members,  today, 
numbers  100.000.  The  numbers  are  of  special 
importance,  for  they  do  not  relate  to  tbe  fol- 
lowers of  Communism  but  to  Its  mobUlsed 
and  disciplined  forces.  The  Importance  of 
the  organised  members  haa  been  stressed  by 
L«nln  himself .  wbo  wrote:  "One  thousand 
orgaxUsed  oommunlsta  are  worth  more  than 
100,000  simple  followers.  We  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  special  oondltlons  for  us 
to  expand  and  closely  knit  our  organisation 
to  the  maaaes.  It  waa  exactly  these  special 
oondltlons  that  Mr.  G.  Papandreou  granted 
to  EDA  between  1963-1965  for  It  to  Increaae 
its  organised  force  by  460  per  cent.  And  at 
the  same,  while  he  was  granting  "these  spe- 
cial oondltlons,  ha  disrupted  tbe  state  also, 
making  It  Incapable  of  reacting  to  the  com- 
munist army.  Namely,  he  disrupted  tbe  Secu- 
rity foroes,  education  and  the  administra- 
tion, undermined  Justice  and  prepared  the 
dl«Tiptlon  of  the  Army.  .  ."  (Excerpts  from 
"Kathimerlnl".  17-3-1966). 

The  Centre  Union  Party  announced  In  Au- 
gust 1906,  "that  It  would  organise  tbe  de- 
fence and  self-protection  of  the  democratic 
cltlaeiu".  Mrs.  Helen  Vlabou  characterised 
the  Centre  Union  Party's  announcement  as 
follows:  "It  means  that  he  (G.  Papandreou) 
wUl   organise    wbat   tbe   Communist   Party 
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calls  "self-defence",  that  Is.  groups  for 
armed  activity.  Consequently,  It  becomes 
obvloua  that  we  are  facing  one  of  the  moat 
dangerous  stages  of  the  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity of  the  popular  front.  In  reality,  It  is 
a  pretext  for  the  organisation  of  armed 
revolutionary  groups.  With  bis  statement, 
Mr.  G.  Pi^)andreou  offers  EDA  the  neceesary 
shield  to  present  the  organisation  of  "self- 
defence"  as  an  organisation  of  the  "demo- 
cratic" people  and  not  the  communists.  The 
popular  front  Is  proceeding  to  the  extreme 
measures".  ("Kathimerlnl"  August  21  and 
23,  1966). 

In  March  1966,  she  warned  tbat  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Communist  Party  was  In  posi- 
tion "to  move  within  the  basin  of  Attica  an 
organised  and  nUUtarUy  disciplined  force  of 
30.000  to  40.000  persons  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  nights". 

We  were.  Sir,  In  the  year  1967.  In  February, 
Mrs.  Helen  Vlahou  was  interested  In  recaUlng 
the  generskl  Insufficiency  of  the  political  world 
of  this  coiintry.  This  Is  her  sermon: 

"Tbere  are  times  when  tbe  Greek  people, 
astonished,  ask  themselves  If,  perhaps,  among 
their  representatives,  are  also  Included  per- 
sons with  special  reasons  to  desire  the  irre- 
parable destruction  of  the  parliamentary 
system,  the  diminution  of  all  the  essential 
Institutions,  and  the  humiliation  of  all  office 
holders?  It  is  a  reasonable  question,  for  In 
no  other  period  of  our  modern  national  his- 
tory have  so  many  cases  of  cheap  nlhUist 
attitude  been  gathered  as  during  recent 
years". 

What  Impact  would  an  eventual  victory  of 
the  Centre  Union  Party  in  the  May  28.  1967 
elections  have  had?  Mrs.  Helen  Vlahou  re- 
plies without  hesitation:  Greece  would  have 
been  withdrawn  from  NATO  and  dragged 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
May  elections  wlU,  among  other  things,  de- 
termine also  the  change  In  national  policy  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  this  coun- 
try, namely  the  position  of  Greece  within 
the  system  of  her  alUanoes.  For  tbe  son,  A. 
Papandreou,  on  this  point  was  not  secretive. 
By  requesting  the  balance  of  the  so-called 
"foreign  Influences".  In  essence  he  asks  for 
withdrawal  from  NATO,  no  matter  how  much 
he  wished  to  conceal  It.  What  Is  suggested, 
that  is  to  say,  unreservedly  Is  a  fundamental 
change  of  the  Oreek  policy,  and  naturaUy 
this  satisfies  the  Extreme  Left,  which  no 
longer  needs  any  Trojan  horses  in  order  to 
enter  the  national  stronghold.  The  Centre 
Union  Party  Is  already  appearing  bolder  than 
EDA  In  claims  which  have  always  been  con- 
sidered as  exactly  opposite  to  the  national  In- 
terests. "Let  us  accept  reality  as  It  is;  namely, 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  political  world 
whose  aim  is  to  seize  power,  all  power,  and 
whose  motto  Is  tbat  the  end,  no  matter  how 
low  It  might  be.  "justifies  the  means".  Poe- 
slblllty  of  a  break  up  of  the  Centre  Union 
Party,  or  possibility  of  a  disagreement  of  any 
kind  in  Its  cooperation  with  EDA  (ECKE), 
does  not  exist,  since  In  essence,  by  the  well- 
known  Royal  Decree,  the  date  for  tbe  elec- 
tions has  more  or  less  been  set". 

On  February  33.  1967,  Mrs,  Helen  Valhou, 
in  a  dramatic  warning  to  the  Greek  people 
and  the  Armed  Forces,  wrote  of  what  waa 
certain  to  happen  on  the  night  of  the  elec- 
tions. It  Is  an  alarming  text.  I  would  beg  you. 
Sir.  to  read  it  carefully,  for  Its  repercussion  In 
the  Army  was  very  deep : 

"The  Important  thing,  however.  Is  that  If. 
God  forbid,  the  Centre  Union  Party  emerged 
from  the  elections  as  the  leading  party,  or 
together  with  EDA  became  the  party  with 
the  majority,  then  that  same  night  of  elec- 
tions the  two  people's  parties,  by  setting 
Into  motion  the  revolutionary  machinery  of 
EDA  and  creating  with  Its  protection  mob 
demonstrations,  would  abolish  the  regime, 
become  masters  of  the  government,  or  rather 
of  authority;  and  to  remove  them  from  It, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  call  out  the  Army, 
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and  even  then  It  Is  doubtful  whether  it 
could  succeed  In  moving  amidst  the  confu- 
sion, and  open  fire  on  a  popular  gathering  of 
the  "Lambrakldes".  before  which  the  people's 
Papandreou -Passalldis  government  would 
take  the  oath  of  office.  And  all  this  would 
certainly  create  an  impression  of  revealing 
some  secret  only  to  Idiots  or  simpletons. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  seem  like  ostriches 
hiding  their  heads  before  danger  have  long 
since  been  aware  of  the  menace,  of  which 
many  have  spoken  recently." 

The  Greek  officers.  Sir,  were  informed  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Vlahou  that  on  the  night  of  the 
elections  the  Centre  Union  Party  and  the 
communists  would  seize  power  through  a 
revolutionary  process  and  abolish  the  form 
of  government.  In  this  case,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  Army  to  Intervene, 
and  inevitably  we  would  have  ended  with 
bloodshed,  although  It  was  doubtful  (always 
according  to  Mrs.  Helen  Vlahou)  whether 
the  Army  would  have  been  able  to  face  the 
organised  forces  of  attack  of  the  (Communist 
Party,  supported  by  a  significantly  sizeable 
part  of  tbe  popular  mass  of  the  Centre  Union 
Party. 

So  far  I  have  given  you  a  picture  of  the 
Internal  situation  of  my  country  as  It  was 
seen  by  basic  fswitors  of  Greek  public  life. 
I  think  that  It  wUl  be  of  great  importance 
to  your  effort  to  seek  the  truth  about  Greece 
If  I  add  one  more  element.  As  you  probably 
know,  there  operates  In  the  French  capital  a 
research  company  called  SEDEIS,  supported 
by  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  has  issued  a  series 
of  studies  on  various  countries.  Among  them 
Is  a  study  entitled  "The  political  future  of 
Greece",  which  was  published  In  the 
FUTURIBLES  magazine.  Issue  No  66.  as  sup- 
plement No  866,  dated  October  20,  1963. 
The  author  of  this  work  Is  unknown.  It  Is 
signed  by  three  "Xs".  His  findings  agree  with 
the  view  that  the  Greek  regime  was  then 
subject  to  "the  most  sertous  political  crisis 
since  the  guerrUla  war".  However,  the  fore- 
casts of  this  Investigator  on  future  develop- 
ments are  of  greater  Importance.  He  wrote: 

"As  for  the  rest,  tbe  future  to  Greece  has  a 
big  unknown  "X"  tbat  applies  a  break  to 
forecasts:  tbe  role  of  the  Army.  It  Is  by 
nattire  determinedly  opposed  to  the  par- 
liamentary system.  Tbe  officers  who.  In 
their  majority,  come  from  the  lower  claases 
of  society,  form  a  smaU  or  medium-sized 
bourgeois  class,  consequently  not  dedicated 
to  the  conservative  Rl^ts,  onto  which,  how- 
ever, they  have  biirled  themselves  because  of 
their  fundamental  and  fanatical  antl-com- 
muniam,  due  to  tbe  role  of  the  Army  during 
the  clvU  war  against  the  communists  and  tbe 
clumsy  attacks  of  tbe  non-communist  opposi- 
tion, which  sees  In  It  the  partial  support  of 
tbe  Right.  Out  of  its  antl-communlsm,  the 
Army  openly  supported  tbe  Government  of 
C.  Karamanlla  In  tbe  recent  elections.  But 
the  attacks  of  the  opposition,  to  which  the 
Government  bad  left  It  exposed,  wltbout 
protecting  It,  led  to  a  never-growing  rift  be- 
tween It  and  Mr.  C.  Karamanlla.  Disgusted, 
as  the  majority  of  the  country  Is,  with  tbe 
political  dlq>ute8.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  sole  organised  formation  that  had 
kept  clear  of  parties,  and  maintains  amidst 
the  waves  of  doubts  and  questions  a  q>lrlt 
of  cohesion  and  unsulUed  pride  based  on  a 
glorious  past.  Growing  rapidly  conscious  of 
Its  strength  before  the  speedUy-advanclng 
deterioration  which  crlals  unfaUlngly  carries 
In  Its  path,  being  spurred  and  strengthened 
when  attacks  are  directed  against  It,  It  is 
steadfastly  determined  not  to  allow  the  fate 
of  the  nation  to  be  staked  without  its  having 
a  role,  if  not  the  main  one.  Should  there  be 
any  ties  between  tbe  Army  and  tbe  King, 
that  might  delay  Its  intervention;  it  wUl 
nevertheless  go  ahead,  and  it  wUl  do  so 
regardless  of  the  King,  towards  whom  Its 
affection  Is  directed  but  irttose  political  weak- 
ness prevented  him  from  being  shielded  from 
criticism,  and  whom  It  knows  to  be  little 
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Inclined.  If  not  Inci^wble.  of  leading  tbe 
action  which  be  wanta  to  claim  as  bis  own. 
The  Army  can  survive  with  or  without  the 
Sovereign,  and  It  will  act  wltbout  him.  The 
problem  facing  the  man  or  men  wbo  wUl 
stage  the  coup  Is  another  unknown  factor. 
They  wUl  not  be  mobilised  among  tbe 
highest-ranking  officers,  wbo  are  far  too  ex- 
I>oeed  today.  The  oflloer  or  oflloera  wbo  wUl 
establish  the  mUltary  dlctatorablp  are  today 
Uving  in  t.he  dark,  if  they  exist  at  aU. 

That  is,  the  Army  wUl  Intervene,  It  wlU 
do  so  without  tbe  knowledge  of  the  EUng;  the 
revolution  wUl  not  be  led  by  tbe  highest- 
ranking  officers,  and  any  elements  of  tbe 
Army  that  might  undertake  thla  Initiative 
remain  unknown.  That  is  what  happened. 

PAST   2:    TKB   PHASES   OF   THE    NTW    BXGIME 

Sir:  In  the  first  part  of  this  letter  you  were 
given  the  objective  facta  of  the  Greek  po- 
Utlcal crisis  during  the  period  1965-1967. 
Thus  you  have  the  causes  for  the  Army's 
intervention  In  politics  and  the  motives  of 
the  officers.  Elements  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  could  think  and  Judge  were  informed 
by  the  King,  tbe  leaders  of  the  Parties  and 
the  newspapers  that : 

The  country  was  suffering  a  protracted 
political  crisis.  It  was  the  responsibUity  of 
aU  the  parties.  The  political  world  in  this 
entirety  was  decayed.  An  unprecedented 
slackemng  of  political  morality  was  noted. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  underdeveloped  lead- 
ership was  tragic. 

In  essence  there  was  no  democracy.  It 
had  been  abolished.  Decay  was  turning  into 
a  fatal  gangrene.  AU  the  Institutions  had 
declined.  Complete  erosion  of  aU  values. 

According  to  the  King,  the  Prime  Minister 
had  in  mind  to  enalave  the  people,  abolish 
the  poptUar  sovereignty  and  revoke  personal 
rights.  George  Papandreou  was  characterised 
as  a  conscious  organ  of  a  communist  plot, 
for  Greece  to  become  a  Soviet  sateUlte. 

The  Communist  Party  matured.  There  was 
danger  of  Northern  Greece  becoming  an- 
other North  Vietnam.  The  enemy  penetrated, 
to  attack  from  the  rear.  He  seized  the  most 
confidential  positions.  There  was  cooperation 
between  the  Centre  Umon  Party  and  tbe 
Communist  Party.  The  Centre  Union  Party 
had  been  adulterated  at  the  level  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  communists  assisted  It.  It  waa  cer- 
tain that  they  wovUd  have  done  the  same  In 
the  next  elections,  also.  EDA  (the  Commu- 
nist Party)  would  direct  the  Centre  Union 
Party  and  become  the  regulator  of  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  country.  The  communist 
danger  was  even  more  sertous  because  It  was 
not  presented  In  a  manifest  and  striking 
manner.  It  tried  to  luU  the  national  con- 
science of  the  Greek  people.  And  It  was  suc- 
cessful. 

A  victory  of  the  Centre  Union  Party  in  tbe 
elections,  with  tbe  assistance  of  tbe  conunu- 
nlsts, would  have  been  the  beginning  of  tbe 
end  of  Democracy,  aa  weU  as  ot  tbe  Inde- 
pendence and  territorial  Integrity  of  Greece. 
Consequently,  there  was  a  national  danger, 
a  fatal  danger,  an  immense  danger.  Greece 
had  entered  a  minefield. 

Creation  of  a  transitory  political  sltaatlon. 
wltb  cooperation  between  the  Centre  Union 
Party  and  the  Extreme  Left  constituted  tbe 
bridge  to  oonmiunlsm.  It  would  have  trana- 
formed  the  country's  foreign  poUcy.  and  tied 
Greece  to  the  chariot  of  Russian  poUcy.  IIm 
Centre  Union  Party,  at  the  beginning  of  AprU. 
had  been  swept  by  a  revolutionary  hysteria. 
EJI.E.  prepared  to  carry  out  rigged  electlooa. 
Greece  was  being  led  to  fTatlddal  convul- 
sions. It  was  foraaeen  tbat  on  tbe  night  of  tbe 
elections,  the  joint  popular  foroea  of  tbe 
Centre  Union  Party  and  the  oonununists 
would  revolt.  The  Army  would  be  oaUed  In  to 
Intervene.  Bloodshed  waa  certain. 

All  parties  wanted  to  use  tbe  Armed  Foross, 
each  for  their  own  benefit.  Tbey  looked  on 
them  as  Instniments  of  party  dlctatonblp. 

Certain  oflloers  decided  to  act.  First  In  order 
to  prevent  a  clvU  war.  Second,  not  to  allow 
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the  oommunist  threat  to  the  democratic  re- 
gime and  the  Independence  and  terrltartal 
Integrity  of  Greece  to  take  on  neah  and  bone. 
Third,  to  prevent  the  dictatorship  of  one 
party.  Fourth,  to  set  aalde  those  responsible 
for  the  ooUapse  of  Democracy  already  accom- 
plished. And  fifth,  to  find  solutions  to  the 
long  existing  problems  of  the  modernisa- 
tion of  the  country,  which  had  prey«ited  Its 
acquiring  the  presuppositions  of  a  real 
Democracy.  The  officers  who  took  action  ex- 
pected that  the  King  would  take  the  Initia- 
tive. In  parallel,  brought  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  highest  leadership  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  need  for  the  Army  to  undertake 
the  political  responsibility  of  governing  the 
country  matured  In  the  conscience  of  the 
Army.  A  poof:  The  Chief  of  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  was  Lieutenant  General  Gregory 
Spandldakis.  In  effect,  he  was  selected  by  the 
King,  who  bad  absolute  faith  In  him.  General 
^Hindldakls  claims  that  he  had  taken  the 
decision  for  the  army  to  Intervene.  He  would 
Inform  the  King  accordingly,  but  was  set  on 
taking  action  cm  his  own  responsibility  even 
If  the  Sovereign  were  to  disagree.  The  mili- 
tary revolution  took  place,  and  prevailed, 
during  the  night  of  April  20-21,  1B«7.  In  this 
letter,  Sir,  I  ahaU  summarlBe  the  main  stages 
the  revolutionary  regime  has  passsed  through 
since  Its  birth. 

I^ase  one :  The  preparation,  manifestation 
anu  prevalence  of  the  Revolution.  Leading 
personality    of    the    undertaking    was    Mr. 
George  Papadopouloe.  There  was  absolute  se- 
crecy.   The   action   surprised    all,    and   suc- 
ceeded easily.  The  main  concern  of  the  leader 
of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  O.  Papadopouloe,  was 
to  see  that  no  blood  was  shed.  This  required 
a  series  of  measures,  among  them  arrests  on 
a  large  scale.  Thus,  bloodshed  was  averted. 
Simultaneously,  a  relief  and  lack  of  reaction 
of  the  people  was  ascertained  by  Impartial 
observers.  The  second  element  of  this  phase 
was  ihe  compromise  of  the  Revolution  with 
the  King.  The  action  of  the  Army  was  not 
turned  against  the  Crown.  This  was  proved 
by  the  events  that  followed.  When  the  King 
went  to  the  Pentagon  from  the  Tatol  Palace, 
the  question  of  the  formation  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment  was  brought   up.   The   Revolution 
wanted  It  to  Include  only  military  men,  with 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Gen.  Span- 
dldakis, as  Prime  Minister.  The  King  objected 
to  this.  He  suggested  the  use  of  non-mllltary 
men  also,  and  proposed  the  then  proaecutor 
of  the  ArlOB  Paghos   (the  Supreme  Court). 
Mr.  C.  Kolllas,  for  the  Premiership.  The  Rev- 
olution agreed  to  this.  The  first  revolutionary 
government,  with  Mr.  Kolllas  as  Prime  Min- 
uter, took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  afternoon 
of  April  21.  1967,  at  the  Athena  Palace.  Mr. 
O.  Papadopoulos,  as  leader  of  the  RevoluUon, 
showed  a  mood  of  conciliation  and  modera- 
tion towards  the  King.  Third  element  of  this 
stage  was  the  definition  of  the  alms  of  the 
Revolution.  This  was  accomplished  through 
the   broadcast   of  the   Prime   Minister,   Mr. 
Kc^las,  to  the  Greek  people.  The  aim  of  the 
new  regime  was  to  aire  the  rottenness  that 
endangered  the  country,  prevent  a  dvtl  war, 
ana  prepare  an  (x^hodox  and  healthy  parlia- 
mentary form  of  government. 

Among  o^er  things,  Mr.  KoUlaa  said  In 
this  message: 

"People  of  Greece,  we  have  for  a  long  time 
now  been  wltnaaalng  a  crime  that  was  being 
committed  against  society  as  a  whole,  and 
our  nation.  The  unhesitating  and  miserable 
party  bargaining,  license  on  the  part  of  a 
large  section  of  the  Press,  the  methodical  at- 
tack against  aU  Instltutloos,  complete  slen- 
dering of  all  Institutions,  their  erosion,  the 
utter  deprecation  of  Parliament,  complete 
slandering  of  everything,  panUyals  of  the 
State  machinery,  a  complete  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  burning  problems  of  our 
youth.  Ill-treatment  of  our  students  and  pu- 
pils, and  ethical  decline  oonfvislon  and  ob- 
scurity, secret  and  open  cooperation  with 
those  aiming  at  subversion,  and  finally,  ex- 
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plosive  slogans  used  by  demag^ogues  lacking 
conscience,  have  destroyed  the  peace  of  the 
land,  have  created  an  atmosphere  of  anarchy 
and  cbaoe.  have  cultivated  conditions  ot 
hatred  and  dissent,  and  have  led  us  to  the 
brink  of  national  disaster.  There  was  no  way 
of  salvation  left  to  us  other  than  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  Army.  The  elections  which  had 
been  proclaimed  could  not  have  offered  a  so- 
lution to  the  stalemate  which  had  been  cre- 
ated. First,  because  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances it  was  Impossible  to  hold  them 
in  normal  conditions,  and  second,  because  no 
matter  what  their  result  would  have  been 
they  would  have  inevitably  led  us  to  blood- 
shed and  chaos". 

The  new  government  promised  a  radical 
change  In  all  sectors  of  State  activity  and 
a  series  of  other  measures  aimed  at  creating 
the  suitable  conditions  for  a  return  of  the 
country  to  the  parli><mentary  system  on  a 
healthy  basis."  It  was  stressed  from  the  first 
moment  that  the  intention  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  to  create  "a  genuine,  orthodox 
parliamentary  life",  to  which  the  country 
would  be  led  "as  soon  as  possible".  What 
was  the  social  and  economic  philosophy  ot 
the  new  regime?  It  was  set  out  clearly  and 
unreservedly  by  the  responsible  Minister.  Mr. 
N.  Makaresoe,  on  April  26,  1967,  that  is  to 
say  five  days  after  the  Revolution  had  pre- 
vailed, through  the  following  statement: 

"Greece  belongs,  and  no  one  should  have 
any  doubt  of  this,  to  the  Western  World. 
It  follows  that  the  coemotheoretlcal  basis  of 
Its  social  and  economic  problems  cannot  dif- 
fer In  substance  from  those  of  Western  na- 
tions. ^)eclflcally.  with  regard  to  the  cos- 
motheory  governing  the  economic  life  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Government  declares  categorical- 
ly that  it  stems  from  a  positive  exploitation 
of  private  enterprise.  We  believe  that  the  in- 
dividual both  as  a  unit  of  production  and 
as  a  unit  of  OMisumptlon,  should  act  free- 
ly on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  lawful  in- 
creases of  lawful  benefits  resulting  there- 
from. It  follows  that  the  Government  lays 
down  as  Its  aim  the  enoourag«nent  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  through  suitable  public  fi- 
nancial and  credit  incentives.  The  aim  of 
profit  through  lawful  means,  as  a  propulsive 
factor  of  development  of  the  nation,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  as  the  basic  ele- 
ment  in   applying   Its   economic   policy". 

The  foreign  orientation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary regime  was  also  expressed,  without 
ambiguity,  on  April  21,  1967.  It  was  an- 
nounced In  this  connection  at  the  time.  In 
the  statement  setting  out  the  programme  of 
the  Government: 

"The  Government  will  seek  to  remain 
steadfastly  devoted  to  the  Idea  of  peace 
and  freedom.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  NaUona. 
In  this  sense.  Greece,  as  a  free  and  proud 
NaUon,  alms  at  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
her  obligations  to  NATO  and  her  Western 
Allies,  but  at  the  same  time  asserbs  Its  rights 
as  a  member  on  an  equal  footing  of  these 
tuaiances.  Furthermore,  the  Government  will 
try  to  maintain  and  develop  friendly  rela- 
tions with  aU  foreign  countries  without  ex- 
ception". 

What  is  the  inference  to  t>e  drawn  from 
the  above  texts.  Sir?  First,  that  the  new  polit- 
ical situation  did  not  consider  Itself  static. 
unch*nglng  and  undeveloplng.  It  character- 
ised Itself  as  having  as  Its  aim  the  creation 
of  a  healthy  democraUc  and  parliamentary 
system.  It  did  not  blame  democracy  as  such, 
but  it  did  attribute  responsIbUlty  to  the 
political  world  of  Greece  on  the  grounds 
that,  owing  to  its  shortcomings  and  decline, 
It  had  brought  about  the  ooUapse  of  the 
existing,  albeit  partially  existing,  democratic 
Institutions,  thus  bringing  Greece  to  the 
brink  of  the  abyss.  The  new  regime  preached 
lU  gradual  self-catalysU,  and  from  the  first 
moment  it  directed  the  thoughts  of  the 
Greek  people  towards  the  idea  of  healthy 
democracy.  Second,  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  social  and  economic  policy,  the  new  regime 
had  proclaimed  Its  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  a  free  economy  which  prevail  In  all  coim- 
tries  of  the  West.  The  basis  of  Its  economic 
policy  would  be,  as  it  said,  private  enter- 
prise and  economic  freedom.  The  new  regime 
has  fulfilled  that  proclamation  without  the 
slightest  deviation,  to  this  day.  Third,  we 
finally  come  to  the  question  of  the  foreign 
ortenutlon  of  the  RevoluUon.  On  this  sub- 
ject, too,  the  new  Government  stated  in  its 
programme,  in  the  most  categorical  manner, 
that  it  woiild  remain  devoted  to  the  idea  of 
peace  and  the  freedom  of  peoples,  and  would 
also  faithfully  fulfil  Its  obligations  towards 
NATO  and  its  Western  allies,  and  would  also 
aim  at  developing  friendly  relations  with 
every  country  without  distinction.  It  follows 
that  from  the  first  moment,  there  has  been 
no  fascist  ideology  in  organising  the  Internal 
political  life  of  Greece,  no  hostility  to  the 
principle  of  economic  freedom,  no  sign  of 
neutralist  tendences  in  her  foreign  policy, 
and  no  intention  to  create  misunderstand- 
ings with  other  countries.  This  general  at- 
titude, Sir,  has  been  up  to  now  the  axis 
of  activity  of  the  new  regime. 

I  shall  occupy  you,  Sir,  with  two  subjects 
which  touch  upon  our  political  conscience 
and  our  sense  of  human  conception.  The 
first  concerns  the  Press,  and  the  other  the 
arrests  made.  As  I  have  already  mentlonned 
to  you.  the  main  care  of  the  leader  of  the 
Revolution.  Mr  G.  Papadopoulos,  was  at  all 
costs  to  avoid  bloodshed  during  its  outbreak. 
It  had  been  deemed  wiser  to  deprive  a  few 
peisons  temporarily  of  their  freedom  than 
to  have  killings  and  the  digging  of  graves. 
On  the  night  of  the  Revolution,  from  April 
20  to  21.  1967,  6.338  persons  were  arrested. 
They  consisted  mainly  of  the  basic  elements 
of  the  Extreme  Left  which  were  capable  of 
causing  Incidents  leading  to  fratricide.  The 
number  of  arrests  might  seem  high  at  first 
glance.  However,  In  January  1968  the  num- 
ber of  deUlnees  In  various  displaced  persons 
camps  had  drt^ped  to  2.626.  The  principle  of 
dlsplacemenw  wa.s  not  established  by  the 
Revolution  of  April  21.  1967.  It  had  existed 
long  before  that.  It  had  N?fcn  established  by 
Alexander  Papanastasslou  In  1924.  The  new 
regime  was,  therefore,  applying  a  principle 
which  already  existed  and  had  been  most  ex- 
tensively used  by  previous  admlnlatraticns, 
In  fact  by  democratic  ones.  We  shall  revert  to 
this  subject. 

As  soon  as  it  prevaUed,  the  Revolution  Im- 
posed preventive  censorship  on  the  Press. 
With  the  exception  of  two  communist  news- 
papen.  It  suspended  the  publication  of  no 
other  paper.  Mrs.  Helen  Vlahou  fell  victim  to 
a  faulty  aaseosment  that  the  revolutionary 
regime  would  last  only  a  few  months,  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  Impression  stopped  pub- 
lishing her  newspapers.  Likewise  the  news- 
paper "Eeftherla"  also  stopped  appearing 
of  Its  own  free  wtu.  All  Revolutions  Bu^>end 
Press  freedom  at  their  initial  stages.  It 
should  be  noted,  howwrer,  that  the  control 
exercised  over  newspapers  was  so  slack  that 
some  had  found  it  possible  to  hint  indirectly, 
but  nonetheless  very  clearly  and  in  a  manner 
fully  Intelligible  to  public  opinion,  their  op- 
position to  the  new  political  reality.  It  wlU 
hardly  be  possible  for  you  to  form  a  true 
opinion  of  matters  regarding  the  Greek  Press 
unless  you  become  familiar  with  the  state  It 
had  reached  on  the  eve  of  the  intervention 
of  the  Army  In  politics.  Greek  newspapers  no 
longer  fulfilled  their  purpose.  They  did  not 
show  respect  for  events.  They  strangled  the 
truth,  deliberately.  They  cultivated  hatred 
among  the  people.  Including  fanaticism  and 
dissent.  They  drew  a  false  picture  of  reality, 
and  refused  citizens  the  right  to  be  kept  In- 
formed on  what  was  happening  and  to  draw 
the  correct  conclusions.  In  a  letter  to  the 
undersigned,  Mr.  KaramanlU  wrote: 

"The  problem  of  democracy  In  Greece  Is  a 
Press  Problem".  In  other  words,  he  considered 
it  Impossible  for  democratic  Institutions  to 
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function  with  the  existing  license  of  news- 
papers, an  assessment  which  had  also  been 
made  by  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners 
prior  to  the  Army  takeover  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  after  it.  Since  the  Revolution  of 
April  21,  1967,  had  set  as  its  aim  the  cleansing 
of  public  life,  it  had,  therefore,  to  discover 
the  ways  and  means  of  keeping  newspapers 
within  the  framework  of  their  mission  as  an 
honourable  medium  of  keeping  the  public 
Informed. 

Phase  Two:  The  second  stage  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  revolutionary  regime  was  to 
face  the  armed  rebellion  of  the  King  on  De- 
cember 13,  1967.  I  need  hardly  repeat  the 
absence  of  any  feeling  of  enmity  or  other 
form  of  bad  Intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
leader  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  G.  Papado- 
poulos, toward  the  Royal  Institution  of  the 
King.  Officers  believed  that  the  'Army  Inter- 
vention In  politics  should  have  been  effected 
by  the  King.  The  lack  of  action  on  the  part 
on  King  Constantlne  compelled  them  to  iin- 
dertake  the  initiative,  first.  They  believed 
that  In  so  doing,  they  were  helping  the 
Throne,  because  they  thought  that  by  acting 
in  this  way  they  were  facilitating  the  Crown, 
because  the  King  would  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  They 
even  thought  they  were  offering  the  Crown 
a  service,  for  they  freed  it  from  siege,  black- 
mall  and  subversive  Intentions  of  the  parties. 
Unfortunately,  the  King  became  a  victim  of 
bad  advisers.  Certain  high-ranking  military 
men.  and  some  politicians  also,  systemati- 
cally pressed  on  him  the  Idea  of  an  armed 
uprising  against  the  new  regime.  Informa- 
tion on  subversive  movements  of  the  Palace 
reached  the  leader  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  G. 
Papadopoulos,  from  many  sources.  He  re- 
jected It,  and  took  no  measures,  so  as  not  to 
offend  the  King  In  any  way.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  October  1967,  I  called  on  Mr.  Q. 
Papadopoulos  at  his  office.  He  was  then  Min- 
ister to  the  Prime  Minister.  He  asked  me  If 
I  had  seen  the  King.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
not  contacted  him  since  April  21.  He  recom- 
mended that  I  meet  him.  He  told  me:  "It  Is 
reported  that  the  Palace  Is  planning  blood- 
shed. It  would  be  a  crime.  Does  the  King  not 
realise  that  we  have  acted  for  the  sake  of 
the  Crown,  in  addition  to  other  reasons." 
Information  on  the  preparation  of  a  coup  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown  Increased  as  time  passed. 
The  King,  a  few  days  before  December  13.  as- 
sured leading  elements  of  the  Revolution  of 
his  satisfaction  with  the  Government  and 
his  Intention  to  assist  the  Revolution  in  ful- 
filling Its  mission. 

On  December  13,  1967,  a  rebellion  broke 
out  under  the  leadership  of  the  King.  Both 
military  men  and  politicians  had  assured  him 
that  he  had  only  to  express  his  opposition 
to  the  Revolution  by  deeds  for  the  Armed 
Force.?  and  the  people  to  stand  united  by 
his  side.  The  opposite  happened.  The  Armed 
Forces  refused  to  follow  him.  And  the  people 
showed  frosty  Indifference  toward  the  Royal 
Initiative.  The  revolt  failed  and  the  King  left 
Greece  and  settled  in  Italy. 

How  did  Mr.  Papadopoulos  recK;t  to  the 
royal  coup? 

1.  He  remained  absolutely  calm  during  the 
stage  of  uncertainty.  Uppermost  his  mind 
was  the  thought  of  avoiding  bloodshed. 

2.  He  tried  to  mitigate  the  King's  action. 
He  did  not  hold  him  responsible,  but  at- 
tributed the  action  to  the  Influence  of  bad 
advisers. 

3.  Following  the  departure  of  the  King 
abroad  and  his  abandonment  of  the  Throne, 
he  did  not  declare  him  deposed.  He  continued 
to  recognize  him  as  King  of  the  Hellenes,  be- 
ing In  a  special  situation  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive and  responsibility. 

4  He  provided  all  living  expenses  of  the 
Royal  family  abroad  from  public  funds. 

5.  He  maintained  in  the  country  all  the 
symbols  of  the  Royal  authority  laws,  and 
court  decisions  are  delivered  In  the  name  of 
the  King,  all  civil  servants  take  the  oath  to 
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the  King,  the  photographs  of  the  King  and 
Queen  are  displayed  In  all  public  buildings, 
the  special  hymn  for  the  King,  the  Queen 
and  the  Queen  Mother  is  sung  In  churches, 
etc. 

6.  He  applied  no  bloody  reprisals  against 
those  officers  who  played  a  leading  part  In 
the  Royal  revolt.  No  one  was  brought  before 
a  military  court,  nor  was  anyone  sentenced. 
As  was  natural  and  Inevitable,  certain  of 
them  were  retired  and  others  were  confined 
to  specific  villages  In  Greece. 

7.  Mr.  G.  Papadopoulos  granted  a  general 
amnesty. 

Phase  in.  During  this  phase  the  revolu- 
tionary regime  drafts  a  new  Constitution. 
The  need  to  reform  the  regime  had  been  as- 
certained and  proclaimed  long  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  April  21,  1967. 
The  Constitution  had  to  be  adapted  to  new 
needs.  The  existing  Constitution  of  1962  no 
longer  met  prevailing  conditions.  A  motion 
to  revise  the  Constitution  had  already  been 
tabled  in  Parliament  as  well.  It  follows  that 
Mr.  O.  Papandreou's  decision  to  proceed  with 
a  renewal  of  the  Constitution  was  in  accord- 
ance with  a  need  which  was  both  objective 
and  had  been  ascertained  for  a  long  time. 

A  large  committee  composed  of  eminent 
Jurists  had  been  set  up.  Its  work  had  begun 
officially  on  December  16,  1967,  that  Is  to 
say  only  a  few  days  after  the  armed  rebellon 
of  the  King.  Mr.  Papadopoulos  could  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  Royal  coup  of  De- 
cember 13th  to  postpone  Indefinitely  the 
question  of  the  Constitution — had  he  had 
an  intention  of  doing  so.  But  he  had  no  such 
Intention.  In  March,  1968,  a  committee  elabo- 
rated the  draft  of  the  new  Constitution.  It 
was  published  and  citizens  were  called  to 
state  their  views,  criticise  it,  and  Indicate 
amendments,  and  even  demand  the  removal 
of  certain  provisions.  Discussion  was  abso- 
lutely free.  The  Government  did  not  Inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  publication  of  any  view 
In  the  Press.  When  the  public  critique  ended, 
the  Government,  after  taking  into  account 
the  recommendations  which  were  made,  an- 
nounced the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution 
on  August  16th,  1968. 

The  people  were  called  either  to  aprove  or 
reject  It  through  a  referendum  held  on  Sep- 
tember 29th,  1968.  They  voted  for  it  almost 
unanimously. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  psychological 
pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
voters.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  informing 
you  of  what  happened  in  Athens,  Thessalon- 
Ikl  and  Piraeus,  where  there  was  a  large 
number  of  foreign  Journalists,  who  had  seen 
for  themselves  that  the  voting  was  carried 
out  with  absolute  freedom,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  Intimidate  the  citizens 
of  the  State.  In  Athens,  the  Constitution  re- 
ceived 74.2  per  cent  of  the  votes,  in  Piraeus 
83  per  cent,  and  In  Thessalonlki.  82.9  per 
cent. 

The  democratic  character  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  questioned.  Its  preamble 
states  the  following:  "The  people  of  Greece, 
being  ftilly  aware  of  its  responsibility  toward 
future  generations,  faithful  to  the  values  of 
Greek  and  Christian  clvlllaatlon  and  the 
principles  of  national  sovereignty,  democ- 
racy, peace  and  progress,  and  Imbibed  by 
the  will  to  enhance  the  regime  of  Growned 
Democracy  In  freedom,  equality  and  Justice, 
to  reform  the  political  and  parliamentary 
life  .  .  .  approve  of  the  present  Constitution 
by  referendum".  Article  2  establishes  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty  which,  as 
Is  known,  constitutes  the  foundation  and 
prime  prerequisite  of  Democracy:  "All  pow- 
ers stem  from  the  people,  they  exist  for  the 
people  and  the  Nation,  and  shall  be  exercised 
In  such  manner  as  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution." 

The  Constitution  is  composed  of  137  arti- 
cles. None  has  been  specifically  criticised 
and    responsibly    described    as    unconstltu- 
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tlonal.  It  Is  fair  and  necessary.  Sir.  to  gather 
our  thoughts,  first  on  the  elaboration  and 
the  voting  of  the  new  Constitution,  and 
second,  to  its  democratic  content.  Mr.  Papa- 
dopouloe was  under  no  obligation  to  elabo- 
rate a  new  Constitution.  And  no  one  could 
have  prevented  him  from  postponing  this 
matter  indefinitely.  Tet.  he  accelerated  it. 
The  political  consequences  of  his  decision 
are  clear. 

Pint,  he  has  bound  himself  by  the  Con- 
stitution through  a  Covenant  with  the  Greek 
people  to  work  toward  the  materialisation  of 
democratic  Ideals  which  are  expressed  In  the 
text  of  the  Constitution.  Second,  he  has 
proclaimed  to  the  Greek  people  through  the 
text  of  the  Constitution  that  citizens  should 
remain  devoted  to  the  democratic  regime, 
and  remove  from  their  thoughts  any  other 
ideology.  Third,  he  has  undertaken  the  obli- 
gation to  proceed  with  the  gradual  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Constitution  and  to  com- 
plete this  process  when  he  shall  deem  that 
circumstances  allow  this  without  any  Jeop- 
ardy to  national  Interests,  and  without  the 
threat  that  democracy  would  not  exist,  and 
that  the  political  life  would  be  elevated. 

I  have  already  Informed  you.  Sir.  in  the 
first  part  of  this  letter  on  the  political  curse 
which  was  plaguing  Greece  for  about  one  and 
a  half  centuries,  since  the  time  of  the  na- 
tional revolution  of  1831.  Our  country  was 
suffering  from  chronic  political  crisis.  Rarely 
were  free  elections  held.  Democracy  was  In 
essence  a  dead  letter.  Political  reality  was 
along  way  from  the  constitutional  texts.  Who 
was  to  blame?  For  one  thing  the  low  standard 
of  the  political  sense.  For  another,  the  low 
standard  of  oiu-  political  leaders.  Public  men 
(intellectuals,  scientists,  and  even  distin- 
guished politicians)  stressed,  at  variotis 
times,  the  need  for  a  political  upbringing  of 
Greek  citizens.  I  would  like  to  Inform  you 
Sir,  that  the,  first  Prime  Minister  of  Greece 
who  has  taken  the  first  practical  step  In  this 
direction  is  Mr.  G.  Papadopoulos.  On  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  1969,  he  declared  publicly:  "I 
wish  to  stress  the  need  for  giving  Greeks  a 
political  upbringing.  Greeks  shoiild  learn 
their  responsibilities  as  members  of  a 
democracy,  because  it  would  be  tragic  to 
put  the  Constitution  into  full  effect  should 
citizens  continue  to  act  as  before  by  throw- 
ing their  ballot  paper  into  the  ballot-boxes 
with  as  sole  criteria  which  candidate  will 
serve  best  their  personal  needs.  We  should, 
therefore,  make  an  effort  to  educate  Greeks 
politically,  and  this  effort  should  be  carried 
out  In  an  intensive  manner  and  as  soon  as 
possible." 

He  did  not  continue  himself  to  mere  words. 
He  entrusted  the  elaboration  of  a  textbook 
on  civic  training.  He  gave  orders  that  it 
should  be  published  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
was  done  in  1970.  It  was  published  In  thou- 
sands of  copies.  It  was  distributed  free. 

Since  you  wish  to  have  a  true  picture  of 
events  In  Greece,  you  should  give  the  book 
on  civic  education  written  on  Mr.  Papado- 
poulos' instructions  to  be  translated.  It  Is  the 
book  which  serves  to  give  Greeks  a  political 
training.  You  would  then  see  that  the  dvlc 
training  given  Is  a  hymn  to  democracy.  It  goes 
so  far  as  to  withhold  and  omit  certain  short- 
comings of  the  democratic  system  which  have 
been  ascertained  in  practice. 

A  few  extracts  will  give  you  the  substance 
of  the  system  of  political  training  of  Greeks 
which  is  Included  In  the  said  book  and  is 
being  Implemented  by  the  Government: 

"The  democratic  system  of  principles  has 
as  its  epicentre  the  value  and  dignity  of  the 
individual.  Each  individual  has  the  rights  of 
freedom  and  development  of  Its  personality. 
The  second  fundamental  condition  of  democ- 
racy is  equality.  Democracy  does  not  deny  the 
differences  existing  among  men,  but  it  con- 
siders similarities  to  be  of  much  greater  Im- 
portance. PerBonal  freedom  and  the  free 
exercise  of  civic  rights  by  every  individual 
are  the  substance  of  democracy.  Hence,  no 
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dlcUtorUI  raglme,  eyen  If  it  proclaims  prln- 
dplea  of  equality  or  humanitarian  alms  may 
be  democratic." 

"The  most  Important  civic  right  which 
Btema  from  the  aforementioned  Ubertlea  la 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  participate  In 
the  admlnlatraaon  of  the  land.  AU  power  is 
based  on  the  people  (dogma  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty), and  It  is  expressed  through  elec- 
tions. Democracy  U  based  on  optional  admin- 
istration. Elections  should  be  held  with  rea- 
sonable frequency  and  regularity. 

••Every  cltl»n  should  have  the  right  to 
vote,  and  elections  should  be  free  and  un- 
adulterated. Candidates  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  those  who  are  acceptable  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  ballot  should  be  carried  out 
•ecreUy.  so  that  the  voter  can  be  secure 
from  sU  threats". 

"Democracy  demands  the  existence  of 
many  (st  least  two)  poUtlcal  parties.  The 
one-party  sUtes  (that  is.  the  countries  where 
only  one  party  is  authorised  to  exist)  are  not 
democratic  even  if  they  oetenUtloualy  em- 
ploy the  democratic  technique:  elections, 
parliamentary  balloting,  referendums.  The 
existence  of  a  legal  and  recognised  opposition 
is  a  necessary  presupposition  f»  and  guar- 
antee of  democracy.  The  governing  party,  or 
the  governing  coaUtlon  of  parties,  should  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  withdraw  from  power 
in  favour  of  the  opposition,  when  the  oppo- 
sition gains  the  majority  and  becomes  en- 
tlUed  to  govern.  The  formation  of  a  free 
and  uncoerced  public  opinion,  is  a  vital  ne- 
cessity for  the  functioning  of  democracy  and 
requires  freedom  of  information  and  dis- 
cussion and  certain  cultural  levei. 

"Democracy  in  general  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  majority.  However,  it  respects 
also  the  principle  of  the  minority.  The  prin- 
ciple of  consensus,  although  It  seems  to  be 
more  democratic.  Is  rejected  by  most  of  the 
theorists  of  democracy,  for  to  practice  It 
would  lead  to  a  dictatorship  of  the  minor- 
ities or  persons,  who  could  veto  any  decision. 
"We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  de- 
mocracy is  not  only  a  question  of  institu- 
tions, no  matter  how  important  and  sound 
they  may  be.  Democracy  requires  a  continu- 
ous effort.  It  presupposes  a  certain  position 
on  behalf  of  those  who  rule  and  those  who 
are  governed,  and  a  decisiveness  in  main- 
taining certain  rules  based  on  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  Individual.  Being  a  gain 
of  human  struggle  It  requires  continuous 
endeavour  for  its  preservation". 

"Freedom  is  the  only  basu  of  a  healthy 
society.  A  nation  In  which  a  free  society 
carries  out  its  organised  existence  is  usually 
called  a  democratic  nation,  and  consequently 
democracy  may  be  defined  as  the  political 
and  social  formatiou  of  a  society  based  on 
the  principles  of  freedom  Descriptively,  de- 
mocracy may  be  defined  as  the  political  sys- 
tem In  which  there  Is  universal  suffrage 
elections  are  held  periodically,  various  polit- 
ical parties  function,  freedom  of  speech  pre- 
vails, and  Justice  Is  administered  by  an  in- 
dependent judiciary.  Democracy  Is  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  principle  of  hviman 
rlghu 

"A  democratic  society  Is  a  society  of  free, 
equal,  active  and  rationally  thinking  citi- 
zens, where  each  chooses  his  own  way  of 
Urtng  for  himself  a:^  accepts  that  the  others 
choose  theirs". 

"The  functioning  of  democracy  Is  based  on 
the  people,  all  the  citizens  of  the  nation.  Un- 
der democratic  forms  of  government,  the  citi- 
zens are  not  only  the  human  element  of  a 
state,  on  which  its  authority  Is  exercised,  but 
also  the  soiu-ce  of  the  state  authority.  This 
principle  is  also  underlined  by  Article  3.  par. 
2.  of  the  Constitution  in  force,  which  defloea 
that  all  powers  originate  from  the  paople  and 
exist  for  the  people  and  the  nation". 

This  is  the  ideology  of  the  revolutionary 
regime.  The  book  on  political  action  was  not 
only  distributad  free  of  charge  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  citizens,  but  Is  also  taught  In 
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the  public  schools.  High  school  students  of 
the  Srd  and  8th  grades  pass  examinations  and 
are  graded  on  the  subject  of  civic  training. 
More  speclflcaUy,  a  contest  was  held  recenUy 
for  the  writing  of  a  simpler  textbook  on  civic 
training  to  be  used  In  the  3rd  grade  of  the 
high  school.  The  relative  announcement  was 
published  In  the  CJovemment  Gazette,  Issue 
No.  180  (supplement).  In  it,  we  read  Interalia 
that  the  book  shotild  include  a  chapter  "on 
the  structure  of  modem  societies,  social  and 
poUtlcal  systems  (national -socialism,  com- 
munism, and  the  dangers  deriving  from 
them),  the  democratic  system,  parliamentary 
system,  political  parties,  fundamental  insti- 
tutions of  the  democratic  nation". 

Namely.  Mr.  Papadopoulos  daUy  drives  the 
democratic  concept  in  to  the  conscience  of 
the  Greek  citizens.  The  schoolchildren  learn 
from  early  age  the  superiority  of  Democracy 
to  other  political  systems,  and  are  informed 
that  Greece  should  be  ruled  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  Government  and  have  a  demo- 
cratic constitution.  And  I  ask  you.  Sir.  does 
this  attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece 
not  have  some  political  significance?  Does 
this  systematic  cultivation  of  a  democratic 
sense  In  the  Greek  people  not  finally  become 
a  driving  force  leading  to  the  full  function- 
ing of  Democracy?  What  politician  in  Greece 
has  made  such  an  extended  and  great  effort 
in  the  past?  I  believe  none.  Mr.  G.  Papado- 
poulos has  never  maintained  that  the  present 
government  system  of  the  country  is  final. 
He  has  always  considered  it  as  temporary  and 
transitory,  as  a  procedure  toward  the  foun- 
dation of  a  real  and  healthy  democracy, 
which  as  I  will  never  tire  of  reiterating  to 
you.  Greece  never  had.  There  Is  another  char- 
acteristic manifestation  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Greece.  He  proclaimed  his  abhorrence 
to  any  eventual  transformation  of  the  present 
political  situation  into  a  regime,  and  Impla- 
cably condemned  all  cases  of  tyranny,  in  a 
public  speech  (on  January  23.  1971).  And 
what  If.  despite  the  attitude  to  the  contrary 
of  Mr.  G.  Papadopoulos,  such  a  trend  were  to 
develop?  He  himself  gave  the  answer  to  this 
question.  It  Is  recourse  to  elections,  even  pre- 
maturely which  Is  to  say  before  the  basic  alms 
of  the  Revolution  are  fulfilled: 

"For  as  I  said  above"  he  said,  "handling 
Greeks  Is  difficult,  for  power  Is  exercised 
through  Greeks.  As  they  have  the  Inclination 
to  give  themselves  wholeheartedly  when  they 
feel  that  the  law  applies  equally  to  everybody, 
in  the  same  way  they  have  the  inclination 
when  they  exercise  authority  to  tend  to  place 
themselves  above  the  law.  But  this  is  no 
longer  the  situation  which  meets  the  alms 
I  referred  to  and  on  which  we  all  agree.  It 
Is  a  state  of  affairs,  a  regime  which  would 
Impose  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many; 
but  this  has  never  been,  nor  in  any  case  will 
be.  the  objective  of  the  April  12  Revolution 

"I  shall  alternate  the  reasslgnable  or  on 
service  high-ranking  clvU  servants  at  fixed 
time  Intervals  so  as  to  allow  more  people 
to  Uke  part  in  pubUc  affairs,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  deal  with  this  tendency  which 
exists  as  a  weakness,  to  create  a  regime 
"You  Greeks  who  beUeve  in  the  Revolution 
give  special  attention  to  this  position  There 
are  two  prior  conditions  for  us  to  begin  mov- 
ing towards  changing  the  constitutional  state 
order;  The  fulfilment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  danger  of  Imposing  a 
regime.  Only  when  the  alms  of  the  Revolution 
are  fulfilled,  or  there  should  be  ascertained 
a  weakness  to  avoid  conditions  of  a  regime. 
In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made,  will  I  take 
the  necessary  steps  leading  to  a  full  imple- 
menutlon  of  the  Constitution  so  that  the 
Greeks  as  a  responsible  people  may  receive 
treatment  worthy  of  their  fate  " 

A  few  days  ago.  the  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounced the  abolition  of  the  certificate  of 
social  beliefs.  Many  Greeks  have  been  taken 
In  by  the  Communut  Party  in  the  past  The 
Commumst  Party  depends  on  another  coun- 
try. It  18  aimed  at  the  imposition  of  a  dlc- 
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tatorshlp  and  the  splitting  up  of  the  coun- 
try, becatise  It  was  bound  to  cede  Greek  ter- 
ritory to  other  countries.  The  issue  of  certlfi- 
cates  by  the  police  verifying  that  an  appli- 
cant has  never  been  a  member  of  a  commu- 
nist organisation  and  is  not  charged  with 
Communist  activity  had  therefore  been  es- 
tabllshed  as  a  requirement  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  person  to  various  positions.  Mr.  O 
Papadopoulos  kept  the  certificates  of  social 
beliefs  only  for  those  wishing  to  become  of- 
ficers of  the  Armed  Forces  or  to  Join  the 
Security  Corps.  He  abolished  them  for  other 
Greeks.  And  he  did  it  in  the  hope  of  facilitat- 
ing the  reconciliation  of  those  who  had  been 
taken  in  by  Conununlsm  and  the  state, 
the  Idea  of  equality  and  the  principles  of 
democracy. 

Certain  institutional  laws  necessary  for 
the  Implementation  of  specific  articles  of 
the  Constitution  have  been  prepared.  The 
most  Important  ones  include:  1)  "On  the 
right  to  report",  2)  "On  public  gatherings", 
3)  "On  commissions  of  inquiry  of  Parlia- 
ment", 4)  "On  transgressions",  5)  "On  the 
secrecy  of  letters,  etc."..  6)  "On  the  commis- 
sioner of  Parliament".  7)  "On  mixed  crim- 
inal courts",  8)  "On  the  institution  of  Re- 
gency", 9)  "On  the  stete  of  siege",  10)  "On 
the  Constitutional  Court",  11)  "On  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  Ministers",  12)  "On  the  state 
of  the  employees  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
courts  and  public  prosecutor's  offices"  13) 
"On  political  parties",  14)  "On  expropria- 
tions", and  15)  "On  the  National  Council  of 
Education". 

The  personification  of  authority 
Stage  five:  It  is  the  so-called  personifica- 
tion of  authority,  the  power  to  decide  and 
Impose  decisions.  The  political  authority  has 
been  consolidated  in  one  person.  Prime  Min- 
ister Mr.  G.  Papadopoulos  This  phenomenon 
is  not  antidemocratic  as  It  may.  appear  from 
a  wrong  first  Impression.  Theoretic  discus- 
sion Is  not  the  aim  of  this  letter,  sir.  I  should 
however,  remind  you  what  modern  political 
science  professes  on  this  subject.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  works,  I  have  in  mind  discus- 
sions on  the  matter  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  UrUverslty  of  DlJon.  They 
maintained  that  "from  Moscow  to  Washing- 
ton" authority  is  personified.  This  phenom- 
enon Is  noticed  In  democratic  rei;lmes  also 
and  has  the  tendency  to  perpetuate. 

In  the  specific  case  of  Mr.  G.  Papadopoulos, 
the  democratic  significance  of  the  gathering 
of  authority  and  the  power  of  Imposition  Is 
obvious.  The  people  know  who  the  real  agent 
of  authority  is.  There  are  no  forces  behind 
the  scene  holding  the  strings  and  directing 
he  who  rtiles.  The  people  are  aware  of  the 
alms  and  intentions  of  he  who  exercises 
authority  They  control  him  and  point  out 
his  responsibilities.  The  person  who  rules,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  blame  other  factors  m  case  of  an 
error.  In  every  revolution,  many  political 
tendencies  are  developed.  One  of  them  pre- 
vails. The  personification  of  authority  in 
Mr  G.  Papadopoulos  has  the  political  sig- 
nificance that  the  principles  and  pursuits  he 
proclaims  have  prevailed  The  Revolution 
from  the  viewpoint  of  political  orienutlon 
and  power  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
person  of  Mr.  G.  Papadopoulos. 

The  present  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  sup- 
ports his  political  existence  on  two  bases. 
First,  the  public  mandate  was  given  to  him 
(with  the  1968  referendum)  to  rule  and 
Implement  the  Constitution  in  stages  accord- 
ing to  his  Judgment.  Second,  the  revolution- 
ary power  has  been  absorbed  in  the  person 
of  Mr  G  Papadopouloi,  expressing  the  aim 
of  the  Revolution  to  lead  the  country  to 
democracy  according  to  his  absolute  Judg- 
ment of  conditions.  What  Mr.  G.  Papado- 
poulos' goals  are  has  already  been  analysed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  this 
letter 

Sir.  democracy  is  no  mere  word.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  utter  it.  in  order  to  have  It.  It  is 
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a  reality.  Greece  has  not  achieved  it  yet  in 
this  sense.  The  basic  aim  of  Mr.  G.  Papa- 
dopoulos is  to  create  the  neceeaary  condi- 
tions, from  which  the  possibility  for  the 
functioning  of  a  real  democratic  regime  will 
arise.  Greece  was  deficient  in  all  areas.  This 
was  evidenced  from  the  post-war  era  until 
April  1987.  While  she  realised  a  significant 
economic  development,  her  political  life  de- 
clined. Instead  of  having  political  stability, 
the  country  plunged  Into  chaos.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  Army  was  a  necessity  In  avoid- 
ing destruction.  Whatever  the  politicians  of 
the  past  may  say.  the  people  fear  lest  we  re- 
turn  to   the    pre-revolutlonary   disorder. 

Mr.  G.  F>apadopoulos'  aim  Is  to  obtain  a 
symmetrical  and  p>arallel  development  of  the 
economy,  the  modernisation  of  the  state  ma- 
chinery, the  evaluation  of  education  and 
the  democratic  cultivation  of  the  political 
conscJrfi.ce  of  the  Greek  citizens,  so  that  the 
f  iij^lmplementatlon  of  the  1968  Constitution 
nil  be  realised.  Namely,  the  functioning  of 
democracy.  This  deep  and  broad  transfor- 
mation cannot  be  achieved  through  the  dem- 
ocratic way.  As  an  experienced  politician, 
you  know  the  weaknesses  of  democracy. 
Democracy  is  often  hindered  by  taking  meas- 
ures seemingly  In  the  public  interest.  Popu- 
lar notions  are  often  formed  with  motives 
of  personal  Interest,  disregarding  the  vital 
needs  of  the  masses.  If  a  bad  situation  de- 
velop* In  a  socially  and  economically  ad- 
vanced country  which  has  people  with  a  ma- 
ture democratic  conscience,  you  can  Imagine 
how  tragic  the  situation  Is  when  neither  the 
social  and  economic  progress  nor  the  mature 
political  conscience  exist. 

What  did  the  others  do? 

The  old  parties  that  existed  In  Greece 
which  destroyed  any  semblance  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  as  I  think  I  have  proved 
to  you  m  the  first  part  of  this  letter,  per- 
sistently call  for  elections.  They  are  corpses 
awaiting  to  rise  from  their  graves  with  the 
setting  up  of  ballot-boxes.  But  what  have 
they  done  to  contribute  to  the  pursuit  of 
democracy?  You  know  their  responsibilities, 
and  they  have  never  accepted  them.  They 
never  confessed  to  their  errors.  They  re- 
mained unrepentent  and  unchanged.  They 
learned  nothing  and  they  thought  of  ao  one. 
It  Is  like  a  person  who  has  directed  a  finan- 
cial business  and  led  it  Into  t>ankruptcy,  to 
ask  the  owner  to  entrust  him  with  the  busi- 
ness once  again  so  that  he  may  direct  It  with 
the  same  methods  with  which  he  destroyed 
It.  They  followed  a  policy  of  hatred.  They 
tried  to  assassinate  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
they  resorted  to  terrorism,  spreading  ex- 
plosive devices  which  Injured  and  killed  In- 
nocent people.  On  this  subject,  I  should 
mention  that  when  the  would-be  assassin  of 
the  Prime  Minister  was  sentenced  to  death. 
Mr.  G.  Papadopoulos.  ordered  that  his  sen- 
tence should  not  be  carried  out. 

Those  responsible  for  the  political  disorder 
In  Greece  encouraged  Interference  by  for- 
eigners and  governments  which  turned 
against  the  Greek  people.  They  tried  to  stop 
the  tourist  movement  to  Greece,  to  have  an 
economic  boycott  applied  against  the  coun- 
try, to  have  its  national  defence  weakened. 
so  that  the  Greek  peoples  would  suffer.  They 
cooperated  with  the  communists  The  old 
political  parties  brought  communism  to  the 
threshold  of  power.  The  1967  Revolution 
broke  it  up.  The  political  parties  were  al- 
ready cooperating  with  all  commumst 
groups.  Mr.  G,  Mavroe.  presenting  himself 
as  the  leader  of  the  Centre  Union  Party  and 
as  being  moderate,  did  not  dare  censure  co- 
operation with  the  communists,  nor  to  criti- 
cise Andreas  Papandreou.  who  presented 
himself  abroad  as  the  leader  of  the  Centre 
Union  Party  also,  and  In  cooperation  with 
the  Communists. 

Certain  former  deputies  and  Ministers  be- 
longing to  the  old  political  parties  have 
contacted    Mr.    G.    Papadopoulos    and    dis- 
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cussed  with  him  various  procedures  by 
which.  In  their  opinion,  Greece  could  reach 
a  free  political  life.  It  was  a  constructive 
political  meeting.  However,  the  political 
leaders  turned  against  him.  Insulted  and 
slandered  him.  For  they  have  hoisted  the 
flag  of  ImplacaMllty,  hatred,  blood,  revenge 
and  blind  obstinacy,  and  adhere  to  ideas  and 
methods  which  almost  caused  Greece  irre- 
parable damage. 

Sir,  I  should  also  give  you  certain  asstir- 
ances.  The  prevailing  regime  in  Greece  wUl 
not  be  tCH>pled  either  by  internal  forces  co' 
foreign  pressures.  At  home  no  one  advocates 
unrest.  The  people  do  not  want  the  past  to 
be  restored.  They  are  afraid  of  it.  Today  they 
enjoy  political  calm  and  internal  peace.  They 
ascertain  stable  economic  progress  and  very 
broad  modernisation  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  restrictive  measures  are 
continuously  being  lifted  and  have  been 
limited  to  a  minimum  Only  professional  po- 
litical agitators,  not  the  large,  popular  mass 
of  people  are  disturbed  by  the  regime. 

The  revolutionary  regime,  therefore,  is  not 
in  any  danger  from  the  Inside,  and  neither 
Is  it  from  abroad.  Contemporary  Greece  is 
different  than  Greece  in  the  first  postwar 
years.  International  conditions  have  changed. 
The  ooimtry  now  has  the  ability  to  confront 
both  the  bad  intentions  of  Ite  enemies,  and 
the  wrong  decisions  of  Its  friends  and  allies. 
I  shotild  also  add  that  foreign  interference 
delays  the  road  to  democratisaUon.  No  one 
wants  other  countries  to  manage  our  inter- 
nal affairs.  Propaganda  often  exploits  many 
of  the  measures  of  normalisation  as  victories 
for  outside  pressures. 

Thus  It  is  only  natural  to  have  delays  from 
now  on,  so  that  there  will  be  no  freedom  for 
dishonest  and  politically  harmful  exploita- 
tion of  decisions  made  in  the  interests  of 
the  regime,  and  not  to  satisfy  foreign  fac- 
tors. The  transformation  of  the  revolution- 
ary regime  to  the  lull  function  of  democracy 
in  sttkges  will  be  accomplished  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation.  If  you  pause  to  reflect 
ujjon  events  in  Greece  from  April  21.  1967, 
until  the  present,  you  will  ascertain  tliat  the 
country  is  in  a  state  of  continuous  develop- 
ment. This  development  will  be  accomplished 
orderly  and  solely  according  to  the  needs  of 
Greece. 

Phase  fotxr:  Represents  the  procedure  for 
a  gradual  normalisation  of  affairs  and  draw- 
ing nearer  In  stages  toward  the  full  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Constitution.  This  proce- 
dure has  a  series  of  specific  manifestations: 
As  already  mentioned,  the  Revolution  im- 
posed Initially  preventive  censorship  upon 
the  press.  In  January  1968.  newspapers  and 
magazines  were  allowed  constructive  and  re- 
sponsible criticism  made  In  good  faith.  In  re- 
porting news  and  other  subjects,  according 
to  their  Judgment. 

Early  in  September  1969.  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. Mr.  Papadopoulos  announced  the  lift- 
ing of  all  restrictions  on  press  freedom.  Cen- 
sorship and  any  other  preventive  Interfer- 
ence In  the  Issue  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals ceased  to  exist.  As  of  January  1970.  the 
new  law  on  the  press  came  Into  force. 

I  shall  cite  certain  examples  of  the  opera- 
tion of  press  ireedom  The  Minister  of  Social 
Services  (who  has  meanwhile  been  replaced 
following  the  government  reshuffie  on  Au- 
gust 26.  1971 )  announced  a  series  of  measures 
regarding  Insurance  organisations.  The  ques- 
tion is  important  and  concerns  hundreds  of 
thouands  of  working  people.  An  absolutely 
free  discussion  followed  In  the  columns  of 
newspapers,  without  the  slightest  Interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  or- 
ganisations concerned  expressed  their  dis- 
agreement without  obstruction.  Another  case 
la  the  law  on  the  Journalistic  profession.  This 
law  too  was  discussed  In  the  oolumos  of 
newspapers  with  unlimited  freedom.  All  sorts 
of  view*  were  heard  and  supported,  the 
majority  being  against  the  Oovernmant  bill. 
The   third   case  concents   the   tastlmoiUes 
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concerning  Greece  given  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  VJS.  House  of  B«preeeatatlTM. 
You  know.  Sir.  that  the  testimomes  in  ques- 
tion contained  slander,  insults  and  ground- 
less acctisatlons  against  the  Regime  prevail- 
ing in  Greece  today.  Tet,  aU  these  texts  were 
published  In  full  in  all  Greek  newqjapers. 
The  first  to  start,  was  the  undersigned,  and 
other  new^Mtpers  followed. 

The  question  of  displaced  persons  falls 
within  the  framework  of  the  normalisation 
of  the  situation.  As  I  have  already  mentioned 
to  you,  in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  the  Bev- 
olutlon  was  forced  to  arrest  and  hold  8338 
persons  in  various  places.  In  January  1968, 
those  held  ntmibered  2.825.  In  January  19flg, 
they  fell  to  1.889.  In  Jantxary  1970.  they  num- 
bered 1.678  and  in  January  1971,  353.  In 
April  1971,  there  were  only  58.  I  repeat  the 
last  number.  58.  Displacement  camps  have 
been  abolished.  The  58  persons  on  question 
live  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  not  under 
arrest,  but  instead  under  supervision.  They 
are  considered  to  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
public  order.  Some  of  them  would  threaten 
openly  and  dlrecUy,  assassinations  and  all 
sorts  of  terrorist  acts,  if  set  free. 

The  Advisory  Committee 

An  Advisory  Committee  has  been  created. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  advisory  Parlia- 
ment. Professional  organisations  and  re- 
gional administrations  have  chosen  penons 
from  whom  the  Prime  Minister  has  formed 
the  Advisory  Committee.  Bills  are  submitted 
to  it.  It  elaborates  them,  disctisses  them 
publicly,  and  amends  them  when  it  deems 
it  necessary,  and  returns  them  to  the  Cabinet. 

This  institution  is  of  a  democratic  nattue. 
The  bills  sent  to  the  Advisory  Committee  are 
made  known  to  the  people  beforehand.  Public 
opinion  is  thus  given  the  possibUlty  of  ex- 
pressing its  reactions,  either  through  the 
press,  or  memoranda  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Besides,  public  discussion  within  the 
Advisory  Committee  affords  citizens  the  op- 
portunity to  judge  which  provisions  of  laws 
are  right  which  of  them  are  not. 

On  September  29.  1968.  the  Greek  people 
voted  in  favoiu-  of  Article  138  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  a  majority  of  93.3  per  cent. 
Article  138  reads  as  follows:  "The  present 
Constitution,  after  Its  approval  by  the  Greek 
people  through  a  referendum.  It  will  be 
signed  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Government  Gazette  will  come 
Into  effect  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  10.  12.  13.  par.  1.  14  par. 
1-3.  18.  19.  25  par.  1-3.  58  par.  1-2.  60,  111, 
112.  121  par.  2.  which  the  National  Revolu- 
tionary Government  is  authorised  to  put  Into 
effect  through  acts  to  be  published  In  the 
Government  Gazette"  Since  that  time.  Arti- 
cles 13.  18.  19  and  10  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  put  Into  effect.  They  read  as  follpws: 

Article  10.  "1.  With  the  exception  of  per- 
sons caught  in  the  act  of  comimltting  an  of- 
fence, no  one  shall  be  arrested  or  imprisoned 
without  a  Judicial  warrant  stating  the  rea- 
sons, which  must  be  served  at  the  time  of 
arrest  or  remand  in  custody  pending  trial. 

2  The  person  caught  in  the  act  or  held  on 
a  warrant  of  arrest.  Is  brought  before  the 
competent  examining  magistrate  not  later 
than  34  hours  from  the  time  of  the  arrest, 
and  if  the  arrest  Is  made  beyond  the  seat  ol 
the  examining  magistrate,  then  within  the 
time  absolutely  necessary  for  his  conveyance 
before  said  magistrate.  Within  three  days  of 
the  time  of  presentation,  the  examining 
magistrate  is  obliged  to  either  release  the 
person  arrested  or  Issue  a  warrant  for  his 
imprisonment.  This  delay  can  be  extended  by 
two  more  days  at  the  request  of  the  person 
arrested  lu  the  event  of  force  majeure  which 
must  be  attested  forthwith  by  a  decision  of 
the   competent   Judicial   council. 

3.  Should  both  the  aforementioned  delays 
expire  without  any  action,  every  jailer  or 
other  officer,  whether  clvU  cr  military,  in 
charge  of  the  arrested  person,  must  release 
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hlta  forthwltb.  The  violator  of  the  above 
provUiona,  ahall  be  punlabed  for  Illegal  oon- 
flnement  and  sliaU  be  obliged  to  make  good 
aU  damages  sustained  by  the  Injured  party 
and.  In  addition,  to  give  aatUfactlon  to  said 
party  by  such  a  sum  of  money  as  provided 
by  law. 

4.  The  maximum  term  of  custody  pend- 
ing trial  provided  by  law  cannot  exceed  one 
year  for  criminal  charges  and/or  six  months 
for  misdemeanour  charges.  In  completely 
exceptional  cases  these  mavtmum  time  limits 
can  be  further  extended  by  six  and  three 
months  respectively,  by  virtue  of  a  decision 
of  the  competent  judicial  council. 

5.  The  law  defines  the  conditions  under 
which,  through  judicial  decision,  the  State 
indemnifies  thoee  unjustly  imprisoned  or 
convicted." 

Article  13.  "1.  The  home  of  each  person  Is 
inviolable.  No  hotiae  search  can  taJce  place 
except  at  a  time  and  manner  provided  by 
law. 

a.  The  violators  of  the  above  provision  shall 
be  punished  for  violation  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  home  and  shall  be  obliged  to  fuUy  in- 
demnify the  Injured  party  and  to  give  him 
further  satlsfacUon  through  the  payment  of 
a  monetary  sum.  as  provided  by  law.". 

Article  18.  "1.  Greeks  have  the  right  to  as- 
semble peacefully  and  unarmed  as  provided 
by  law. 

3.  The  police  may  be  present  only  at  pub- 
lic gatherings.  Public  gatherings  must  be 
duly  notified  to  the  police  authorities  forty 
eight  houra  prior  to  their  being  held.  Open 
air  gatherings  may  be  prohibit^  if  they 
endanger  public  order  and  security.". 

Article  19.  "1.  Greeks  have  the^  right  to 
form  associations  with  due  adherence  to  the 
laws  of  the  State,  which,  however,  shall  under 
no  circumstances  subject  this  right  to  prior 
permission  by  the  Government. 

2.  Every  union  of  persons,  the  purpose  or 
the  activity  of  which,  are  directed  against 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  the  State,  or  the 
regime  or  the  social  order  or  the  security  of 
the  State,  or  the  political  or  civil  liberties  of 
the  citizen  shall  be  banned.  It  is  disbanded 
by  Court  decree. 

3.  Co-operatives  are  disbanded,  because  of 
violation  of  law  or  their  statutes,  by  Court 
decree.  By  decree  issued  by  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  Court  the  operation  of  a  co- 
operative or  union  may  be  suspended  tem- 
porarily. If  at  the  same  time  proceedings 
for  Its  permanent  dissolution  are  Initiated. 

4.  The  right  of  association  of  civil  servants 
may  be  subject  to  certain  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  law.  The  same  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  association  may  be  Imjxwed  on  em- 
ployees of  local  government  bodies,  or  other 
legal  entitles  of  public  law,  public  enter- 
prises, and  public  utilities. 

5.  Resort  to  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  political  or  other  ends  Irrelevant 
to  material  or  moral  interests  of  the  workers 
■hall  be  prohibited. 

6.  Strikes  of  any  form  by  ClvU  Service  per- 
sonnel of  any  kind,  personnel  of  local  gov- 
ernment bodies  or  of  other  legal  entitles  of 
public  law.  shaU  be  prohibited.  The  par- 
ticipation of  such  personnel  In  a  strike  is 
considered  in  itself  as  a  submission  of  res- 
ignation.". 

Martial  law  was  so  curtailed,  ss  to  have 
been  essentially  lifted.  By  order  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  issued  on  April  17,  1971.  offences  un- 
der Penal  Law  remaining  under  the  compe- 
tence of  courU-martlal.  were  as  follows : 

a)  Rebellion  (P.C.  Art.  170).,  b)  Violation 
of  maintenance  of  authority  (P.C.  179).  c) 
Sedition  (PC.  Art.  183,  184,  186),  d)  Provo- 
cation and  Inducement  to  commit  a  crime  or 
offence  (P.C.  188) ,  e)  The  formation  of  a  gang 
(P.C.  Art.  187).  f)  Breach  of  public  peace 
(P.C.  Art.  189).  r)  spreading  false  news  or 
nuaoun  (P.C.  191).  I)  Provocstlon  of  citi- 
zens to  commit  acts  of  violence  (P.C.  191), 
1)  Pormatlon  of  an  armed  group  (PC.  195), 
J)  Explosion  (PX;.  270)  and  k)  Violations  rel- 
ative to  explosives  (P.C.  272) . 
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All  other  offences,  which  under  martial  law, 
should  be  heard  by  courts-martial,  were 
transferred  to  ordinary  Justice. 

pjurr  3 :  tkx  steatkcic  aspbct 
Sir:  The  Greek  problem  has  another  aspect 
also;  the  strategic  one.  In  my  opinion,  it 
should  hold  the  attention  of  both  Athens 
and  Washington.  Greece  and  the  United 
States  are  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Greece  has  always  (since  the  end  of  World 
War  n)  had  great  strategic  significance  to 
the  security  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
No  theories  or  arguments  are  needed  to 
prove  this.  The  weight  carried  by  the  Greek 
area  within  the  defense  system  of  the  West, 
has  been  determined  by  events.  In  1946- 
1949,  both  the  political  and  military  leader- 
ship of  your  country  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  of  factual  data.  After  the 
Yalta  Agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  changed 
its  policy.  It  moved  away  from  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
it  has  not  fulfilled  what  bad  been  agreed 
upon  regarding  the  organisation  of  Europe 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  through 
one  method  or  another,  but  mainly  using 
armed  force,  it  absorbed  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and  East 
Germany,  Communist  regimes  were  also  Im- 
posed on  Yugoslavia  which  kept  in  very  close 
cooperation  with  Moscow  until  1948,  and  In 
Albania,  which  left  the  Soviet  orbit  in  1960. 
Soviet  Russia  did  not  confine  herself  to  the 
aforementioned  expansion,  which  added 
1,481,598  square  kilometres  of  European  land 
to  her.  together  with  a  European  population 
of  132.995.000.  She  tried  to  go  even  further. 

The  attempt  against  Greece 
Since  1946,  Moscow  has  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  three  points:  Persia,  to  reach  the 
India  (}cean  through  the  Persian  Gulf; 
Turkey,  to  seize  effective  control  of  the 
Straits  (Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles)  to 
Unk  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
finally  Greece,  to  reach  the  Aegean  through 
Bulgaria,  and  thus  gain  mastery  over  the 
Greek  Islands. 

It  was  precisely  then  that  American  policy 
concentrated  Its  attention  to  Greece.  It  gave 
very  careful  attention  to  Its  strategic  value. 
What  would  happen  If  the  Greek  area  were 
to  come  under  Soviet  control?  It  would  be 
tiseful.  Sir.  for  you  to  cast  a  glance  upon 
the  map.  If  Greece  were  to  become  a  Soviet 
satellite,  to  begin  with  It  would  outfiank 
the  Straits  through  Western  Thrace.  Sec- 
ond. Greek  harbours  would  be  converted 
Into  sally-ports  cf  the  Russian  navy.  Al- 
most the  entire  Mediterranean  coast  of  Tur- 
key would  fall  under  direct  Soviet  menace. 
the  bases  of  radiation  of  Soviet  power  being 
the  Greek  islands  in  the  Aegean.  The  Middle 
East,  North  Africa,  and  Iran,  would  naturally 
follow  and  fall  within  the  sphere  of  Russian 
Influence.  Western  Europe  would  not  have 
remained  untouched.  To  begin  with,  Italy 
would  feel  the  impact  of  Russian  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  upset  would  be 
felt  in  Prance  as  well.  As  an  American  who 
closely  followed  events  at  that  time  said, 
Europe  would  have  felt  "the  hug  of  the 
bear".  Such  thoughts  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  loss  of  Greece  would  cause  a  huge 
crack  with  even  more  dramatic  consequences 
on  the  defensive  system  of  the  free  world 
and  would  directly  affect  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  This  last  reason,  gave 
birth  to  the  Tnmun  Doctrine,  on  the  basis 
of  which  economic  and  military  aid  was 
granted  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  because  as 
it  Is  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  law  7S, 
.  .  the  national  integrity  and  survival  of 
these  nations  (Greece  and  Turkey)  la  of 
great  significance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  Statss".  At  that  time  Greece  fought 
In  an  astonishing  way  and  thanks  to  the 
sklllfulness  of  her  Army,  the  self-sacrifice 
of  her  petals  and  the  American  support  she 
restrained  the  effort  of  Russia  to  be  estab- 
Usbed  In  iMtem  Medltsrranean. 
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The  main  sloj/an 
In  1951  the  membership  of  our  country 
in  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was  thought  useful 
for  both  Greece  and  the  Western  World. 
First,  because  if  Greece  remained  isolated 
it  could  not  be  excluded  that  she  would 
have  become  once  again  the  target  of  the 
aggressiveness  of  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
Second,  because  the  incorporation  of  Greece 
In  the  Atlantic  Alliance  discouraged  the  Rus- 
sia expansionist  Intentions  towards  the  di- 
rection of  the  Greek  area  and  the  Aegean  sea. 
Greece's  gain  from  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was 
the  effective  guarantee  of  her  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  her  independence.  The  benefit  of 
the  West  was  that  as  long  as  Greece  stood  up 
as  an  Independent  and  territorially  Integral 
nation,  no  serious  rupture  in  the  security 
system  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
would  be  created  and  the  military  balance 
In  that  area  would  not  be  changed.  Namely, 
the  contract  carried  a  burden  for  both  sides. 
Both  sides  benefited  from  it.  Both  sides  un- 
dertook responsibilities.  Both  sides  had 
rights.  The  aim  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was 
distinctly  defensive.  There  was  no  edge 
against  any  country. 

As  you  know.  Sir,  In  the  instigation  of 
local  wars,  the  Soviet  Union  either  uses 
the  Communist  parties  where  It  controls 
them  and  they  are  dependent  on  it,  or 
takes  advantages  of  disputes  among  others 
by  giving  aid  to  the  one  side  of  the  ad- 
versaries to  utterly  destroy  Western  in- 
fluence and  establish  its  own.  The  organs  of 
the  Russian  expansionism  in  Eastern  and 
Southeastern  Europe  were  the  Communist 
Parties. 

The  same  thing  happened  In  Greece.  In 
December,  1944,  the  Communists  almost  took 
power.  They  held  the  whole  of  Greece  ex- 
cept for  the  centre  of  Athens.  Stalin  de- 
serted them  temporarily  because  he  realized 
that  Britain  would  not  accept  Russian  oc- 
cupation of  Greece.  He  left  the  Greek  ques- 
tion for  later.  Other  countries  had  to  be 
preceded. 

In  1946-1949  the  CJommunlsta,  assisted  by 
the  CX)mmunlst  regimes  of  Albania,  Yugo- 
slavia and  Bulgaria  tried  to  seize  the  Greek 
area.  They  were  to  split  It  with  Yugoslavia, 
which  would  take  Macedonia,  and  Bulgaria, 
to  which  Thrace  would  be  given.  The  rest 
of  Greece  would  l>e  transformed  into  a  Rus- 
sian protectorate  as  long  as  It  would  be  un- 
der the  dictatorship  of  the  Moscow-di- 
rected Communist  Party. 

The  foreign — Instigated  (Communist  re- 
volt was  crushed.  Communism,  without  glv« 
Ini?  up  Its  alms,  simply  changed  tactics.  It 
tried  to  be  restored,  to  return  to  public  life. 
to  break  the  moral  Isolation  its  treacherous 
acts  and  crimes  had  condemned  It  to,  to  con- 
tact and  cooperate  with  other  (^mmunlst 
Parties  and  finally  to  seize  power  through 
political  means  and  other  dynamic  pressures 
from  under,  provided  the  right  conditions 
were  created. 

The  main  slogan  of  the  Russian  and  the 
Communist  propaganda  as  of  1951  (year  of 
Greece's  entir  into  the  Atlantic  Alliance) 
was:  "Greece  should  leave  NATO".  Because 
of  the  fact  that  Russia  knows  better  than 
anyone  else  the  defensive  character  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance,  the  pressure  on  Greece  to 
withdraw  from  NATO  has  an  aggressive  mo- 
tive. It  wants  Greece  to  be  left  unprotected 
from  the  Joint  pressure  from  abroad  by  the 
Communist  countries  obedient  to  the  Rus- 
sian government  and  at  home  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  other  political  factors 
willing  to  cooperate  with  it.  The  withdrawal 
of  Greece  from  NATO,  therefore  was  always 
the  permanent  demand  and  steady  pursuit 
of  Russian  policy  and  the  CJommur  ist  Party. 

A  new  situation 
As  of  the  summer  of  1967  and  wl.h  Israel's 
war  with  Egypt  as  the  starting  point,  the 
situation  radically  changed  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  ^r  the  first  time  in  modem 
history   a   permanent   presence  of  powerful 
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Russian  naval  forces  In  the  eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  accompUahed.  The 
presence,  I  repeat,  is  permanent  because 
certain  countries  make  their  ports  available 
to  the  needs  of  the  Russian  vessels.  The 
West's  Influence  In  Syria,  Libya,  Egypt,  Al- 
geria and  Malta  is  annihilated.  In  Turkey 
an  anti-American  spirit  developed.  Greece 
remained  the  firmest  support  of  Europe's  de- 
fence and  the  security  of  the  United  States 
in  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  revolutionary 
regime,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  re- 
strained the  undermining  of  the  allied  ties 
of  Gh-eece  with  the  West  and  the  United 
States,  to  which  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Centre  Union  Party  had  methodically 
given  their  full  attention.  It  kept  the  Greek 
people  firmly  knit  to  NATO  and  maintained 
calmness  in  the  land.  The  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
moves  in  Greek  ports  without  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  enmity  or  coolness  on  be- 
half of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  majority  of 
the  Greek  people  wish  Greece  to  stay  In 
NATO  and  the  alliance  with  the  United 
States  hence  they  approve  of  the  present 
government's  position  on  this  question. 

General  Goodpaster,  Atlantic  Alliance's 
Ccmmander-ln-cmief,  defined  the  strategic 
role  of  Greece  in  the  formed  new  reality  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  recent  statements: 

"Greece  has  common  laorder  lines  with 
communist  countries  as  well  as  seas.  Soviet 
shlpw  and  supplies  have  to  sail  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 

For  this  reason  Greece  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  defense  of  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

In  case  Greece  was  not  a  member  of  NATO. 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  would  be  Isolated 
and  exposed,  and  the  Soviet  activity  in  the 
southern  sector  of  the  allied  command  at 
Europe  would  be  faodlltated  greatly,  the 
communications  and  supply  lines  of  the  Al- 
liance in  case  of  a  crisis  would  be  seriously 
threatened  and  the  supply  of  .Europe  with 
fuel  would  be  Interrupted." 

The  moet  disturbing  case  of  this  period  is 
that  while  Greece's  strategic  Importance  in 
the  defensive  system  of  NATO  Increased  and 
the  new  Greek  Revolutionary  Government 
put  a  stop  to  the  previously  cxiltivated  popu- 
lar currents  against  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  an 
atUck  against  Greece  began  In  the  West  and 
the  demand  was  expressed  that  the  U.S. 
military  aid  granted  to  her  be  stopped,  and 
furthermore  that  she  be  ousted  from  the 
bosom  of  NATO. 

This  campaign  was  a  triumph  of  the  Rus- 
sian policy.  And  this  triumph  was  com- 
pleted when  this  demand  for  the  military 
weakening  of  Greece  found  ground  in  the 
United  States  also.  A  basic  pursuit,  old  and 
permanent  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  impos- 
sible to  be  realised  by  it,  was  adopted  by 
organs  of  the  American  State.  Moscow  kept 
silent.  Why  should  It  speak  when  Its  op- 
ponents worked  in  Its  favovur? 

The  most  tragic  page  of  American  policy 
may  be  written.  Sir,  on  the  Greek  question. 
There  Is  no  worse  thing  than  to  do  yourself 
what  your  enemy  wishes  and  seeks.  Greece  is 
the  last  stronghold  at  the  West  in  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  If  It  were  to  fall  the  defense 
of  Europe  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  would  suffer  a  heavy  blow.  And  this 
stronghold  la  undermined  methodically  and 
insistently,  not  by  those  who  aim  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Western  World,  but  persons 
and  state  organs  belonging  to  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  declared  guardians  of  the  se- 
curity and  protectors  of  the  survival  of  the 
free  world  and  the  American  nation. 
A  unique  case 

We  have  no  right.  Sir.  to  interfere  in  your 
internal  affairs.  But  since  you  discuss  ours 
you  authorise  us  to  speak  to  you.  We  cannot 
hide  our  surprise  to  a  few  things  that  take 
place  in  your  country.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives invited  various  persona  to  testify  b«> 
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fore  it  on  Greece,  among  them  Sir  Hugh 
Greene.  We  confess  that  the  phenomenon 
is  at  least  peculiar.  The  American  Congress 
Invites  a  British  subject,  residing  in  bis 
country,  to  enlighten  it  on  events  in  Greece 
he  visited  for  a  few  days  some  months  ago 
and  recommend  what  the  United  States 
should  do !  I  We  think  that  this  case  is  unique 
in  history  of  all  times  .  .  . 

However,  since  Sir  Hugh  referred  to  my 
Country,  I  am  obliged  to  comment  on  his 
views.  Before  I  do  this  I  should  draw  your 
attention  to  two  points:  The  first  is  that 
this  gentleman  refrained  from  specifying 
the  sources  of  his  Information.  As  a  basic 
rule,  however,  the  value  of  a  report  is 
weighed  principally  from  the  gravity  of  the 
source  which  supplies  It.  The  other  point 
is  that  Sir  Hugh  Greene  refused,  despite 
my  repeated  requests,  to  declare  by  what 
means  does  he  cover  his  expenses  that  are 
connected  with  his  activity  on  Greek  affairs. 

I  make  no  accusation.  But  it  Is  his  obvious 
duty  to  speak  up  immediately,  clearly  and 
In  detail  on  this  matter  because  It  Is  not 
excluded  that  he  himself  might  have  fallen 
into  a  skillfully  set  trap.  His  British  friend 
Francis  Noel -Baker  sent  him  a  letter  In 
which  he  criticises  his  activity  against 
Greece  and  attributes  it  to  the  diminution 
of  his  political  concept  because  of  age.  I 
cannot  have  an  opinion  on  this.  However,  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  of  political  geron- 
tology in  the  political  science  might  be  use- 
ful. 

Sir  Hugh  Greene  explained  before  you  cer- 
tain arguments.  I  shall  refer  to  some  of 
them.  He  told  you:  Short-term  wise,  Greece 
is  useful  and  necessary  'to  NATO.  In  the  long 
term  she  will  be  lost,  because  the  Greek 
people,  tiimlng  against  the  present  Greek 
regime,  the  preservation  of  which  they  at- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  will  be  declared 
against  both  NATO  and  Washington.  Had  the 
prevailing  regime  been  overthrown  soon  and 
the  country  returned  to  democracy,  every- 
thing would  go  well  and  Greece's  ties  with 
the  West  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  will  have 
deep  roots.  Sir  Hugh  Greene's  argument  is  a 
logical  fabrication  without  any  contact  with 
real  facts. 

If  you  recall  what  this  letter  contains  in 
Itfi  first  part,  you  will  understand  immedi- 
ately that  Sir  Hugh's  view  is  a  paper  castle 
founded  on  sand.  The  Subject  gentleman 
falls  to  mention  a  very  significant  event  of 
the  up-to  April  1967  Greek  political  situa- 
tion. What  happened  then  in  Greece?  An 
unprecedented  campaign  has  been  developed 
to  undermine  the  foreign  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, based  on  NATO,  in  the  conscience  of  the 
Greek  people.  Mr.  P.  Kanellopoulos  declared 
that  Northern  Greece  tended  to  become  a 
North  Vietnam.  According  to  Mr.  P.  Papa- 
llgouras,  the  Centre  Union  Party  worked  to 
drive  Greece  to  the  communist  iron  curtain. 
George  Papandreou  confided  to  Stravros 
Costopoulos,  Foreign  Minister  of  his  admin- 
istration, his  intention  to  relay  the  fire  to  all 
points  of  Greece  with  the  torch  of  EDA 
(Communist  Party).  The  Communist  Party, 
working  for  the  withdrawal  of  Greece  from 
NATO  and  her  attachment  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  characterised  the  situation  as  revolu- 
tionary and  feverishly  prepared  to  seize 
pofver,  which  automatically  would  have 
meant  withdrawal  of  Greece  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  A  few  days  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  April  21,  1967,  Mrs.  Helen  Vlahou 
wrote  that  O.  Papandreou  was  working  ob- 
jectively and  consciously  for  Greece  to  aban- 
don NATO  and  become  a  satellite  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Shall  I  add  the  antl -American 
propaganda  Andreas  Papandroeu  made  In 
alliance  with  the  Communist  Party?  British 
Major  Eugene  Hlnterhof,  military  commenta- 
tor, siunmarlsed  things  In  an  article  In  the 
magazine  "Defence"  (July  1971  Issue)  as 
follows : 

"It  la  generally  aooepted,  even  by  those 
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who  have  but  a  superficial  opinion  of  the 
situation  In  Greece,  that  had  the  military 
'coup'  not  taken  place,  and  If  Andreas  Pi^Mn- 
dreou  won  the  elections  (his  victory  was  al- 
most certain),  he  would  have  withdrawn 
Greece  from  NATO  and  would  have  either 
brought  the  country  to  neutrality  or  would 
have  followed  a  non-aligned  poUcy.  As  Nas- 
ser, Nehru  and  Mrs.  Gandhi  proved,  this  lat- 
ter move  means  enrollment  in  the  field  of 
gravity  of  the  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence. 
Papandreou's  decisions  could  easily  lead  to 
events  similar  to  those  in  Malta.  The  annul- 
ment of  all  treaties  with  the  West  and  In 
time,  the  granting  of  'facilities'  to  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  Greek  ports  and  airfields,  with 
destructive  repercussions  for  NATO  would 
have  followed." 

The  procedure  for  the  gradual  psychological 
and  political  break  of  Greece  from  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  and  cooperation  with  Wash- 
ington was  therefore  put  into  motion  in  the 
country  at  that  time.  And  what  did  Sir  Hugh 
Greene  recommend  to  you?  The  answer  Is 
simple:.  To  place  the  system  of  undermining 
the  Atlantic  Alliance  In  operation  again  In 
Greece.  Because  If  the  agents  of  that  system 
returned  to  Greek  public  life  for  a  short  In- 
stead of  a  long  term  Greece  would  become  at 
least  another  Malta.  And  as  for  Sir  Hugh 
Greene  he  will  shrug  his  shoulders  with  in- 
difference, but  the  West  will  lose  a  valuable 
ally  and  suffer  serious  military  danukge,  ir- 
reparable perhaps,  and  my  country  will  enter 
a  period  of  dramatic  adventures. 

I  am  sorry.  Sir,  that  I  am  obliged  to  tell 
you  that  Sir  Hugh  Greene  lied  to  you.  He 
gave  you  impressive  figures  for  the  dismissal 
of  officers.  He  said  2,677  officers  were  chased 
out  of  the  Army  for  political  reasons.  About 
this  I  must  make  the  following  remarks: 
Prior  to  1967,  372  officers  were  demobilised 
annually.  As  of  April  21,  1967  and  until  De- 
cember 13,  1967,  626  officers  were  rentoved 
from  all  three  services  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Of  these,  187  left  at  their  own  request,  be- 
cause of  age  restrictions,  completion  of  35 
years  in  service,  or  health  reasons.  It  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  the  days 
of  the  Papandreou  government  a  conspirato- 
rial organisation  called  ASPIDA  was  discov- 
ered in  the  Army.  Of  those  who  participated, 
some  were  taken  before  a  military  court. 
Others  were  i>enall8ed  with  dismissal.  On  De- 
cember 13,  1967,  the  known  military  revolt 
headed  by  the  King  broke  out.  For  this  action 
122  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy  officers  were 
dismissed.  Earlier,  In  1935,  a  military  revolt 
took  place.  1,036  officers  were  dismissed  then. 
A  string  of  inaccvraeies 

Once  an  evil  has  been  committed.  Innn- 
merable  ones  follow.  One  He  brings  another. 
This  rule  is  applied  absolutely  to  Sir  Hugh 
Greene.  In  his  opinion,  the  role  of  the  Army 
in  the  national  defence  is  of  secondary  Im- 
portance. Selected  military  units  no  longer 
developed  In  the  sensitive  areas  of  Greece  but 
manned  with  officers  selected  under  the  cri- 
terion of  loyalty  to  the  regime,  w««  trans- 
ferred from  their  original  positions  and  sta- 
tioned around  Athens  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  Government.  It  is.  Sir,  a  blatant  lie.  After 
AprU  21,  1967  unUl  the  moment  this  letter  Is 
being  written  (September  1971)  no  new  mil- 
itary unit  has  been  added  In  the  basin  of 
Attica  and  Athens.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  military  attaches  at  the  Embassy  and 
Military  Mission  in  the  QnA  capital.  You 
may  ask  them  to  investigate  this  and  brief 
you  on  it.  Sir  Hugo  Greene's  Inaccuradaa 
continue.  A  special  unit  of  marines  was  es- 
tabllahed  by  the  regime  he  says,  to  control, 
among  other  things,  the  Navy.  Let  us  look 
first  Into  how  this  unit  was  estabtlsbed.  This 
idea  Ls  not  in  keeping  with  the  Revoiuttonary 
regime.  This  subject  was  rtleniiweil  by  com- 
petent staff  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
before  1964.  FlnaUy  it  was  decided  that  tlie 
fomuitlon  of  a  marines  unit  be  baaed  on  the 
sand  Infantry  Regiment.  The  relevant  order 
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ms  given  and  signed  by  the  then  Chief  of 
the  General  Army  Staff,  General  Greg. 
Spantldakla  on  November  13.  10M.  five 
months  before  the  outbreak  and  prevalence 
of  the  military  rev<dutlon.  So  Sir  Hugh 
Greene  Uee.  And  whoever  has  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  military  laughs  when  he 
listens  to  talk  of  an  alleged  control  of  the 
Navy  by  the  MarlneB.  The  Marines  units  oc- 
casionally board  for  short  time  periods  am- 
phibious vessels  of  the  Navy  to  take  part  In 
national  and  Inter-allied  exercises.  They  have 
no  other  Interference  or  engagement  with 
the  Navy.  You  were  also  told  by  O.  Dlmltra- 
kopoulos  that  hundreds  of  offloers,  trained 
In  the  United  States,  were  dlsnUsaed  by  the 
present  Greek  Government.  I  Inform  you.  Sir, 
that  1.123  officers  were  sent  for  training  in 
the  United  States  from  1861  untU  1970.  Of 
these  60  were  removed.  I  repeat  60,  from 
Aprtl  31.  1967  unUl  this  date. 

A  responsible  assessment 

In  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary  adminis- 
tration, the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Greek 
Armed  Forces,  and  In  particular  the  Army, 
had  fallen  to  a  low  standard.  This  view  bad 
been  supported  by  Sir  Hugh  Greene  and  El. 
Demetrakopoxilos.  Since  then,  the  fighting 
capacity  of  the  Army  has  fallen.  It  foUows 
that  NATO  was  weakened  at  lu  southeastern 
flank,  which  at  the  present  moment  consti- 
tutes the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  defence  sys- 
tem of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  I  men- 
tion with  regret  El.  Demetrakopoulos's  name. 
This  Individual  was  known  in  Athens  as  a 
suspicious  mouse  of  Inextricable  ceUar  back- 
stage work.  I  ask  you.  Sir,  who  Is  competent 
to  Judge  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Army 
of  a  country?  Isn't  some  specialisation 
needed,  including  elementary  Impartiality 
and  a  sense  of  professional  responsibility?  No 
negative  view  of  the  Greek  Armed  Foroee  has 
been  expressed  by  any  official  figure  or  ad- 
ministrative official.  Greece  is  a  partner  of 
NATO  and  lies  In  Its  southeastern  flank. 
There  Is  a  commander  of  the  Allied  Forces 
of  the  southeastern  flank.  There  is  also  the 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. The  latter  is  always  American,  and 
usually  the  former  one  as  well.  Have  you 
been  given  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  Greek  Armed  Forces  by  the  su- 
preme leadership  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance? 
Certainly  not.  Because  It  Is  exacUy  the  oppo- 
site which  is  true.  In  May  1969,  General  Lem- 
nltzer,  Supreme  Commander  of  NATO,  visited 
Athens.  He  proclaimed : 

"Greece  has  great  mUltary  significance  in 
the  south  flank  of  NATO.  I  have  visited  that 
area  many  times.  I  have  full  confidence  In 
the  capacity  of  the  Greek  Armed  Forces.  Al- 
though I  am  aware  of  the  need  for  aid  felt  by 
the  Greek  Armed  Forces,  I  would  like  to  say 
thU:  Regardless  of  the  material  Infrastruc- 
ture, I  know  of  no  other  force  in  which  we 
may  rely  on  with  such  faith  as  the  Greek 
Armed  Forces". 

This  was  said.  Sir.  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  forces.  Do 
you  believe  that  the  views  of  someone  lack- 
ing competence  m  the  matter  as  Sir  Hugh 
Greene  and  a  shady  individual  like  El.  Deme- 
trakopoulos,  carry  more  weight  than  the  as- 
sessment of  an  American  patriot,  distin- 
guished soldier  and  responsible  Supreme 
Conunander  of  NATO,  as  General  Lemnltaer? 

And  how  Is  it  poeslble  that  the  views  of 
persons  who  know  nothing  on  such  matters 
should  carry  weight  with  you  Instead  of  thoee 
of  a  responsible  American  who  has  perfect 
knowledge  of  everything?  Lemnltzer's  suc- 
cessor as  supreme  commander  of  NATO,  Gen- 
eral Ooodpaster  said  In  May  1971: 

"Beyond  the  geographic  position  of  Greece, 
the  Greek  army  constitutes  an  element  en- 
suring balance  of  power.  What  adds  great  sig- 
nificance to  iU  contribution  to  the  Alliance 
U  lU  clear  familiarity  with  the  terrain.  The 
military  significance  of  Greece  in  the  south 
east  flank  of  NATO  is  therefore,  acknowledged 
«nd  Indisputable". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Admiral  Rlvero,  Commander  of  the  south- 
em  flank  of  NATO,  said : 

"I  depend  on  this  Greek  Army  to  defend 
the  area.  On  the  basis  of  my  own  opinion, 
which  I  gathered  during  the  exercises,  the 
Greek  soldiers  are  well  trained.  My  mission  is 
to  strengthen  defence,  especially  of  Greece 
and  Turkey.  These  two  countries  offer  Im- 
mense material  contributions  to  strengthen 
their  own  defence". 

In  April  1970  General  Ryan,  Commander 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  visited  Athens. 
He  proclaimed  his  admiration  for  the  Greek 
Armed  Forces,  and  described  them  as  a 
guarantee  of  security  in  the  area  of  their 
responsibility  and  generally  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  In  June  1969,  the 
allied  exercise  "Olympic  Express"  was  held. 
General  Ben  Harrell  was  in  charge  of  its 
general  coordination.  After  the  end  of  the 
exercise,  he  expressed  the  view  that  its  flnal 
phases  were  a  definite  Indication  not  only 
of  the  fighting  capacity  and  combat  readiness 
of  the  Greek  Army,  but  also  of  the  progress 
registered  In  the  fleld  of  its  training.  Admiral 
David  Richardson.  Commander  of  the  U.S. 
eth  Fleet,  on  retiring  from  this  poet  to  take 
up  leadership  of  VS.  naval  forces  in  the 
Atlantic,  expressed  his  admiration  for  the 
Greek  Armed  Forces,  and  underlined  their 
constructive  contribution  in  the  defense  of 
the  south  eastern  sector  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. Admiral  Wade,  Commander  of  VS. 
Naval  Forces,  Europe,  after  inspecting  Greek 
Navy  installations  in  March  1969.  expressed 
a  favourable  opinion,  and  also  praised  the 
high  standard  of  training  of  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  naval  units.  USAF  General 
Joseph  Moore,  Comrftander  of  the  6th  Allied 
Air  Command,  USAF  General  Fred  Ban,  Com- 
mander of  Allied  Air  Forces  South  Europe 
and  spokesman  of  the  Lockheed  Company, 
manufacturers  of  P-104  aircraft,  awarded 
and  distributed  prizes  to  units  of  the  Greek 
Air  Force  for  their  superb  performance 
thanks  to  the  high  standard  of  training  and 
capability  of  its  personnel. 

/  shall  do  my  duty 
It  has  been  claimed  before  you  that  in 
the  event  of  need.  Greece  would  not  fight  to 
fulfill  her  obligation  toward  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  her 
forces  have  allegedly  weakened,  and  second, 
because  the  people,  owing  to  their  oppoeltion 
to  the  regime  would  prefer  to  turn  their  arms 
against  It  and  not  a  supposed  enemy.  In  Its 
wish  to  overthrow  the  political  situation  and 
not  protect  the  national  territory  against 
foreign  invasions,  and  honour  its  commit- 
ments to  its  allies.  I  believe  that  I  dismissed 
the  arg^ument  regarding  the  weakening  of  the 
Greek  Armed  Forces,  having  cited  as  wit- 
nesses persons  who  can  speak  authoritatively 
on  the  matter. 

I  am  now  left  with  examining  the  question 
of  what  would  the  Greek  people  do  should 
circumstances  call  upon  them  to  fight  for 
their  country  and  allies.  All  those  who  sup- 
port this  pessimistic  view  know  nothing  of 
the  psychology  of  Greece  and  its  history. 
Should  Greece  suffer  unjust  and  unprovoked 
aggression,  all  Greeks  would  seize  arms  and 
fight  to  the  end,  regardless  of  who  their 
rulers  were.  Because  they  draw  a  dividing 
line  between  defending  their  country  and 
their  political  divisions.  Mrs.  Margaret  Pap- 
andreou  mentioned  that  "The  Greek  pebple 
proved  to  be  an  important  ally  in  the  struggle 
against  fascism  In  the  war  of  1940.  A  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Aris  Anagnu  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  International  Herald  Tribune 
published  in  the  edition  of  August  20,  1971, 
in  which  he  wrote  among  other  things:  "Such 
a  regime  (meaning  the  present  regime  In 
Greece),  has  no  military  value  as  an  ally, 
because,  in  case  of  emergency.  Its  armed 
forces  would  be  unreliable.  The  soldiers  might 
think  It  more  Important  to  mutiny  and  over- 
throw a  loathsome  government,  rather  than 
fight  against  a  foreign  ally.  The  writer  is 
either  a  man  of  bad  faith,  or  beyond  words. 
Because    he    forgets    what    Mrs.    Margaret 
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Papandreou  said:  Greece  fought  against 
Fascist  Italy  and  HlUerite  Germany  In  World 
War  n  from  October  38.  1940  to  May  1941. 
Tou  will  no  doubt  recollect.  Sir,  that  Greece 
was  under  a  dictatorship  since  1936.  There 
was  neither  democracy,  nor  parties  function- 
ing. 47.000  of  exiles  had  been  sent  to  the 
islands.  Who  opposed  Muaaollnl?  The  dictator, 
John  Metaxas.  And  under  whoae  g\Udanoe 
did  the  Greek  people  fight  and  beat  Fascist 
Italy?  They  did  so  under  the  leadership 
of  the  dictator.  Who  decided  to  reject  any 
Idea  of  coming  to  tarma  with  Germany,  and 
that  Greece  should  face  Hitler's  colossal  war 
machine,  even  though  her  ally  at  the  time. 
Great  Britain,  woiild  afford  her  no  aid  what- 
ever? The  dictator,  J.  Metaxas  died  in  Janu- 
ary 1941.  Every  Greek  mourned.  The  entire 
nation  cried.  I  deem  it  Imperative,  to  remind 
you  of  the  nature  of  the  contribution  made 
by   dictatorial    Greece   in   World   War   II. 

Here  are  some  views : 

"For  the  sake  of  historical  Justice,  I  am  to 
acknowledge  that  of  all  opponents  who  have 
faced  us,  the  Greek  soldier  has  fought  with 
bold  daring  and  supreme  contempt  for 
death."  (Adolf  HlUer) . 

"The  BatUe  of  Mt.  Plndus  changed  the 
course  of  history."  (Marshal  Jan  Smuts.) 

"If  Hitler's  Mediterranean  plan — which 
failed  thanks  to  the  victorious  resistance  of 
Greece — had  succeeded,  Germany's  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  had  entirely  dif- 
ferent results.  The  heroes  who  have  covered 
the  sacred  land  of  Northern  Eplrus  with  their 
blood,  the  fighters  of  Plndus  and  others,  will 
together  with  the  fighters  of  the  Marathon, 
guide  and  shine  mankind  through  the  cen- 
turies." Anthony  Eden,  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary at  the  time. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  s)[>eak  today  for 
many  countries.  But  there  is  one,  a  small 
but  heroic  country,  to  which  our  thoughts 
turn  today  with  sympathy  and  admiration. 
It  Is  brave  preece  and  her  forces  which  are 
defending  the  fatherland.  Among  examples 
In  this  war,  there  will  certainly  not  be  many 
acts  that  will  match  the  acts  ol  self  sacrifice 
and  heroism  of  the  Greeks."  Winston 
ChurchUl. 

"Greece's  admirable  struggle  In  Albania 
is  one  of  the  turning  points  of  World  War 
II."  George  VI,  King  of  England. 

"We  readily  acknowledge  that  our  Greek 
allies  are  the  first  who,  through  their  superb 
victories  In  Northern  Eplrus  paved  the  way 
and  dealt  decisive  blows  against  Fascist  Italy. 
The  successes  were  not  of  local  significance 
only,  they  Influenced  the  whole  outcome  of 
the  war.  The  defense  of  Crete  saved  Cyprus, 
Syria,  Thrace,  and  probably  even  Tobruk." 
Field  Marshal  Wavell,  Commander-in-Chief, 
British  Forces,  Middle  East. 

"I  dare  not  think  what  Russia's  position 
would  be  today,  had  Greece  not  fought." 
Field  Marshal   Alexander.  October  1941. 

Conclusion :  Regardless  pf  political  regime, 
the  Greek  people,  always  defend  their  coun- 
try with  self-sacrifice,  rally  behind  their 
Government  no  matter  what  its  origin  may 
be;  they  forget  political  preferences  and  fight 
to  safeguard  territorial  sovereignty  and  na- 
tional Independence.  Everything  else  fades 
away  and  disappears.  Facts  show  therefore, 
that  Greeks  will  do  their  duty  to  the  utmoet 
to  their  country  and  also  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations toward  their  Allies.  We  are.  Sir,  a 
proud  and  honourable  people.  We  love  our 
country.  And  when  Greece  Is  in  danger,  we 
know  how  to  defend  her  and  refuse  to  de- 
stroy our  nation,  for  the  sake  of  any  party, 
or  political  ideology. 

Mr.  Donald  Prazer,  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  Representative  from  Minnesota,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  on  August  4. 
1971,  regarding  Greece.  The  Representative  Is 
Vice-chairman  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Democracy  in  Greece.  In  that  letter  he 
claims  that  aid  to  the  Greek  regime  does  not 
serve  NATO  and  United  States  Interests,  and 
for  this  reason,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Foreign    Affairs    Committee,    of    which    he 
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happened  to  be  a  member,  voted  in  favour  of 
suspension.  The  decision  regarding  military 
aid  to  Greece,  places  the  matter  In  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  does  not  decide  on  the  basis  of  re- 
porta  and  explanations  provided  by  aliens, 
prompted  by  unknown  motives  and  strings. 
Instead,  he  assesses  confirmed  data  and  re- 
sponsible recommendations  by  American  of- 
ficials, whose  sole  criterion  Is  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Donald  Prazer  committed  another  er- 
ror. He  wrote:  "The  nrie  of  NATO  is  the 
defence  of  the  democratic  Institutions  of  Its 
members."  In  other  words,  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance w8ks  set  up  to  control  the  Internal 
political  life  of  Its  members.  The  preamble 
as  well  as  Article  2  of  the  Atlantic  Treaty, 
praise  democratic  principles.  But  beyond 
that,  the  real  aim  of  the  Treaty  Is  laid  down 
mainly  in  Articles  3,  4,  6  and  6:  It  is  resist- 
ance against  armed  ag^gresslon.  The  Treaty 
Is  applied  when,  as  mentioned  In  Article  4, 
the  national  Integrity  or  political  Independ- 
ence or  security  of  Ita  members.  Is  threat- 
ened. 

When  Greece  and  Turkey  applied  for  NATO 
membership,  the  Council,  considering  "that 
the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  would 
increase  by  the  participation  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  agreed 
to  recommend  to  its  member  countries  that 
subject  to  the  implementation  of  the  posi- 
tive procedure  governing  each  country, 
Greece  and  Turkey  should  be  addressed  the 
relative  invitation."  That  is  to  say,  the  mili- 
tary criterion  prevailed,  and  no  other  con- 
sideration was  taken  into  account. 

President  Truman  notified  Ankara  and 
Athens  of  the  decision  accepting  them  as 
NATO  members.  In  his  reply  to  President 
Truman,  the  Turkish  President,  Mr.  Jelal 
Bayar,  said  on  October  9,  1951:  "You  have 
made  the  most  appropriate  report  In  your 
message,  by  stressing  the  unshakable  will 
and  determination  of  Turkey  to  maintain  its 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  in  the 
face  of  all  pressure  and  threats."  The  Greek 
Premier  at  the  time,  Sophocles  Venlzelos,  also 
sent  a  message  to  Truman  on  the  same  days : 
",  .  .  It  is  true  that  Greece,  faithful  to  her 
traditions  will  fight  again,  should  she  face 
aggression  against  her  independence,  even,  if 
need  be  alone.  But  it  is  a  great  relief  to  us  to 
know  that  we  shall  participate  in  a  defensive 
organisation  to  which  so  many  countries  be- 
long, and  are  prompted  by  the  same  ideals 
of  peace,  justice,  and  democracy,  and  by  the 
same  determination  to  safeguard  their  Inde- 
pendence." In  the  debate  held  In  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Representatives,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  at  the  time.  Mr.  Lester  Pearson,  ex- 
plained why  Canada  agreed  that  Greece  and 
Turkey  should  be  NATO  members.  "By  add- 
ing members  to  our  collective  defensive 
strength,  we  render  aggression  against  any 
one  of  us  less  likely." 

An  internal  matter 

The  text  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
makes  no  mention  of  procedure  In  case  the 
democratic  Institutions  of  a  member -country 
were  to  face  a  crisis.  What  would  happen  If 
a  democratic  regime  were  to  be  shaken,  and 
power  seized  by  Communists?  The  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Is  mute.  It  would  be  an  Internal 
matter  of  the  country  concerned.  According 
to  the  text  of  the  agreement,  no  one  has  the 
right  to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  political 
life  of  a  member  of  the  Alliance.  Each  coun- 
try who  Is  a  NATO  partner  has  the  right  to 
defend  Its  political  freedoms  as  It  thinks  best. 
Only  in  case  of  threat  or  attack  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  Independence, 
and  security  of  a  NATO  member  "the  con- 
tracting parties  would  consult  Jointly  to  face 
the  situation"  as  laid  down  In  Article  4. 

Allow  men  to  draw  attention  to  one  more 
error  committed  by  Mr.  Donald  Frazer.  He 
wrote  In  his  letter  that  since  the  aim  of 
NATO  Is  to  defend  the  democratic  institu- 
tions of  Its  members  "its  aim  is  not  served 
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by  granting  aid  to  those  who  destroy  those 
institutions."  May  we  ask  the  honourable 
Representative  from  Minnesota  ONE  QUES- 
TION: Who  destroyed  democratic  constitu- 
tions in  Greece?  Presumably,  he  is  not  In- 
formed. Let  him  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  first  part  of  this  letter.  We  shall  quote 
again  one  of  Mr.  Karamanlis's  sentences: 
"Democracy  was  assassinated  in  Greece  by 
the  liberal  regime."  But  In  that  liberal  re- 
gime no  role  was  played  either  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Papadopoulos,  nor  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  parties  were  ruling.  It  fol- 
lows that  they  destroyed  democracy.  If  then. 
Mr.  Donald  Frazer,  wishes  to  deprive  aid  from 
real  destructors  of  democratic  institutions, 
he  should  refuse  all  assistance  to  the  Greek 
political  parties  and  their  leaders.  Instead 
of  turning  against  those  who  undertook  to 
face  the  consequences  of  the  acts  of  those 
who  assassinated  democracy  In  Greece.  He, 
therefore,  contradicts  himself.  His  argumenta 
run  contrary  both  logically  and  politically. 
We  do  not  know  the  reason  why  he  falls  to 
realise  the  weakness  of  his  argument  and 
what  he  expects  to  gain  from  it. 

The  Minnesota  Representative  puts  for- 
ward no  innovation  by  supporting  the  exer- 
cise of  pressure  against  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. He  simply  emulates  with  some  varia- 
tion, the  Brezhnev  Doctrine.  He  accepts  its 
principle  which  is  the  right  of  a  country 
to  Interfere  in  any  manner  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  another.  The  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  Is  Mr.  Donald  Prazer's 
Ideological  patron.  Why  is  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine  opposed  by  all  peoples,  whether 
free  or  under  the  rule  of  foreign  influence. 
Because  It  abolishes  the  fundamental  con- 
structive principle  of  respect  of  the  national 
sovereignty  of  states.  The  Internal  policy  of 
a  country.  Including  Its  foreign  orientations. 
Is  determined  by  the  struggle  between  in- 
digenous p)olitlcal  forces. 

This  is  precisely  where  the  difference  lies 
between  the  Warsaw  Pact  (an  Instrument  of 
oppression  of  Its  members  by  Soviet  Russia) 
and  NATO  (an  instrument  of  defence  of  its 
members  against  foreign  threat  and  attack). 
The  Minnesota  Representative  haa  not  real- 
ised that  his  theory  has  undergone  a  major 
transfusion  from  the  oppressive  mentality 
of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine.  Both  Brezhnev 
and  Mr.  Prazer  begin  with  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  differences  between  them  are  of 
a  quantitative  order,  that  is  to  say,  they  refer 
to  the  means  and  degrees  of  pressing  states 
and  peoples,  in  their  internal  political  lives. 
The  need  for  unity 

Two  NATO  Supreme  Commanders,  Gen- 
erals Lemnltzer  and  Ooodpaster,  have 
stressed  the  need  for  unity  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  According  to 
the  former,  unity,  team-work  among  peoples 
offers  something  much  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  Individual  possibilities  of  members. 
General  Ooodpaster,  who  is  the  present  lead- 
er of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  underlined: 

"The  Soviet  threat  to  NATO  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  not  limited  to  the  military  sec- 
tor. The  threat  also  carries  political  and 
psychological  significance. 

"In  this  area,  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
siderable forces  which,  in  a  case  of  a  crisis, 
will  cause  difficulties  to  our  forces  and  even- 
tually we  may  suffer  certain  losses  at  the  be- 
ginning. In  spite  of  all  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Russian  position,  we  should,  however,  recog- 
nise that  the  Sovieta  have  presented  a  new 
situation  to  ua,  a  threat  to  our  oommunlca- 
tiona  In  the  Mediterranean  and  our  opera- 
tions in  that  area. 

"This  threat  may  be  confronted  first  with 
the  maintenance  of  considerable  Allied  forces 
inside  the  area — as  our  Intantlon  is — and 
second  with  a  demonstration  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  every  possible  way,  that  we,  the 
NATO  countries,  are  determined  to  remain 
united  and  strong  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
in  all  other  areas  of  Allied  Conunand  Europe. 
With  united  effort  for  a  collective  defence. 
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our  countries  prevented  the  enemy  from 
overtaking  each  country  separately  or  In- 
fluencing one  country  against  another.  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  this  policy  of  col- 
lective defence  will  be  proved  succeasful  in 
the  future  also". 

The  Anterlcan  Commander  stresses  the  de- 
cisive Importance  for  unity  of  the  NATO 
country-members.  He  says  tiiat  we  show  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  the  NATO  countries, 
are  determined  to  remain  united  and  strong 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
not  dare  threaten  us.  This  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  most  competent  military  leader.  Unfortu- 
nately, an  opposite  view  prevailed  among  cer- 
tain circles  In  the  United  States.  With  their 
attacks  against  Greece  they  cultivate  among 
country-members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  a 
spirit  of  disunion  Instead  of  unity.  And  In- 
stead of  calling  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
country-members  of  NATO's  southeastern 
flank,  which  Include  Greece,  they  demand 
that  here  military  strength  be  diminished  by 
the  suspension  of  the  military  aid  granted  to 
her.  I  VTlll  sum  up  in  a  form  of  a  geometrical 
theorem,  the  essence  of  this  tendency: 
Weakening  of  Greece = Weakening  of  NATO 

Weakening  of  NATO  =  Weakening  of  the 
United  States 

Weakening  of  the  United  States  = 
Strengthening  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  above  diagram.  Sir,  leaves  no  room  for 
logical  contradictions  nor  practical  objec- 
tions. It  is  based  on  absolutely  objective  facta. 

Sir,  we  are  friends.  We  are  allies.  We  are 
threatened  by  the  same  opponent.  We  believe 
equally  In  democracy.  We  have  common  de- 
fence and  security  Interesta.  Theae  reasons 
make  it  my  duty  to  address  this  letter  to 
you.  It  is  up  to  you  to  confront  the  problem 
in  a  manner  serving  the  real  needs  of  your 
country.  We  shall  move  forward  without 
hesitation  and  prejudice.  We  neither  long 
for  the  Communist  dictatorship  nor  tolerate 
the  Fascist  one.  Only  recently,  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  G.  Papadopouloa  ordered  that  a 
fascist  organisation  called  "Fourth  of  Au- 
gust" be  dissolved.  We  object  to  extremes. 
We  hold  the  roads  to  democracy  open;  we 
walk  on  them.  And  we  bear  in  mind  the 
advice  of  our  forebears:  "Hasten  slowly"  and 
"adjust  yourself  to  clreimxstances". 
Sincerely  yours, 

SAVAS    KONSTANTOPOtTLOS. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  A.  SILVEY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  longtime  friend  and  outstanding  Amer- 
ican, to  a  man  who  has  si>ent  his  life 
asking  what  he  could  do  for  his  country 
and  then  doing  It.  Louis  S.  Silvey  of 
Mattapan,  Mass.,  is  celebrating  his  85th 
birthday  tomorrow.  At  this  time  it  Is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  and 
thanking  Louis  Silvey  for  his  untiring 
service  to  America  and  his  coimtrymen 
since  World  War  I.  always  living  by  his 
motto:  "For  God  and  Country." 

To  describe  this  man  as  sincere,  loyal, 
patriotic,  humanist,  and  philanthropist 
does  not  sufQce,  as  he  is  so  much  more. 
And  to  list  now  all  of  his  charitable  acts 
would  extend  this  Recoro  into  several 
volumes;  so  I  will  only  mention  how 
others  have  judged  him  through  honors 
and  awards. 
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Mr.  Sllvey  Is  a  past  commander  and 
life  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
Mattapan  Post  No.  128.  a  member  of 
their  National  Distinguished  Quest  Com- 
mittee and  National  Counter-Subversive 
Committee.  He  was  awarded  a  50th  an- 
niversary plague  for  his  many  years  of 
devoted  service  to  the  American  Legion 
and  Is  one  of  two  men  in  Massachusetts 
ever  to  receive  their  National  Command- 
er's Citation  which  he  received  in  1964 
for  his  outstanding  acts  of  charity.  Mr. 
Sllvey  is  known  all  over  America  as  "Mr 
American  Legion." 

Louis  Sllvey  Is  also  past  commander 
and  Life  Member  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  One.  Mortlmore  Coakley 
Barricks  1148,  and  was  aide  to  the  de- 
partment commander.  He  Is  in  his  fifth 
year  as  commander  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  UJ8-A.,  Boston  Post  No. 
22  and  is  the  national  liaison  officer  of 
that  organization  to  the  American 
Legion.  In  1965  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  Massachusetts  awarded  him  for 
being  the  "unsung  hero  of  the  year  " 
Mr.  Silvey  is  a  member  of  Volture  543  of 
La  Soclete  40  Hommes  et  8  Chcvaux,  of 
which  he  was  publicity  chairman  for 
8  years  in  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  life 
member  of  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Organization  of  the  New  Bedford  Hospi- 
tal in  Massachusetts. 

In  1966  the  Certificate  of  Merit  in  ap- 
preciation of  faithful  and  meritorious 
service  to  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans was  awarded  to  Mr.  SUvey.  In  1969 
he  received  the  Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion from  the  UJ8.  Army  for  his  support 
of  the  Army's  recruiting  programs.  And 
again  in  1969  he  received  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  from  the 
Freedoms  Poimdation  of  Valley  Forge 
Pennsylvania  for  best  advertising  of 
Americanism  for  his  slogan  "Worship 
the  ground  you  walk  on,  dont  under- 
mine it." 

The  accomplishments  of  this  man  go 
on  and  on.  He  is  indeed  a  rare  and  re- 
markable breed  of  man.  America  is  cer- 
tainly lucky  to  have  such  a  citizen  as 
Louis  S.  Silvev. 


COMMENCEB4ENT  ADDRESS  DELIV- 
ERED BY  THE  HON.  RICHARD  T 
HANNA  AT  WEST  COAST  UNIVER- 
SITY 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CAUFOKKIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  most  stirring,  forceful 
and  thought-provoking  address.  The 
speech  was  presented  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  the 
Honorable  Richam  T.  Hahh a. 

The  impact  of  the  speech  on  the  au- 
dience at  West  Coast  University  last  June 
was  profound,  as  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  president  of  the  university  chose 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Hakha's  remarks  In  his 
Introduction  to  the  school  catalog 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  enjoy  reading  and  reflecting 
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on  the  comments  of  "our  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California: 

COMMXNCXMXNT  AODKXSS  DZUTZAXO  BT  CON- 
GKB8SMAM  RICHARD  T.  HaHNA  AT  COMMXMCK- 
MXNT    EXXKCISXS     AT    WXST    COAST    UnIVK«- 

srrr,  Jvttx  5.  1B71. 

80C1»TT     or  TRANSmON 

I  have  firmly  believed  from  the  beglnnliig 
that  In  our  American  society,  and  In  society 
wherever  you  might  find  It.  one  of  the  great 
qualities  of  humanneas  in  a  society  is  to  have 
choice.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
the  human  being  performs  best  when  he  Is 
challenged,  when  there  Is  a  competitive  en- 
vironment. For  these  reasons,  it  seemed  to 
me  rather  clear  and  rather  Important  that 
we  have  In  California  a  choice  of  some  of 
the  best  in  private  education  and  some  of  the 
best  in  public  education,  and  through  the 
best  of  each  we  would  be  assured  that  that 
kind  of  quality  would  continue.  And  In  a 
period  of  transition,  in  a  period  of  change 
more  than  any  other,  this  business  of  chal- 
lenging back  and  forth  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant. ^ 

We  are  In  a  transition  as  a  society.  Some 
of  you  may  be  familiar  with  these  words 
written  by  William  Wordsworth : 

"Action  Is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow. 
The  motion  of  a  muscle  this  way  or  that 
Tls  done,  and  In  the  after-vacancy 
We    wonder    at    ourselves    like    men    be- 
trayed." 
So,  we  are  In  a  period  of  this  transitory  ac- 
tion, and  as  we  look  about  and  see  the  con- 
fusion that  Is  arising,  I  think  perhaps  many 
of  us  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed 
Every  transition  period  Is  difficult.  Comfort- 
able attitudes  and  values  recently  valid  dur- 
ing  the   recovery   and   progress  of   the   poet 
World  War  n  era  are  being  dismissed,  as  they 
should  be,  as  Irrelevant.  The  foundation  of 
the   institutional    framework    within    which 
these  attitudes  were  nurtured  and  protected 
are  crumbling.   All    that  seemed   traditional 
and  permanent  in  our  society  is  being  as- 
saulted and  many  Amerloans,  perhaps  most 
are  confused  and  afraid  of  these  times.  At- 
tempu  at  restoring  balance  seem  only  tran- 
sitory In  themselves. 

Perhaps  this  Is  an  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  coUectlve  national  peyche.  If  it  Is  it  still 
wlU  not  be  too  far  from  the  mark.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, but  I  think  rather  InevlUble,  that 
the  dynamics  of  change  are  very  painful  This 
has  always  been  true.  The  values  that  be- 
come entrenched  In  our  culture  were  out- 
growths of  equaUy  dlfflciUt  periods  of  transi- 
tion that  developed  them.  In  fact,  our  society 
nna  been  in  a  continuous  transition  since 
the  first  colonists  successfully  challenged  na- 
ture for  a  foothold  in  the  new  world.  But  by 
virtue  of  continuity  and  being  blessed  with  a 
pace  of  change  which  we  as  human  beings 
of  the  tlmea  In  which  we  lived,  could  absorb 
and  accoounodate,  we  have  felt  mostly  minor 
shocks  as  these  changes  took  place. 

Today  the  transition  has  taken  on  an  en- 
tirely different  dimension.  The  very  size  of 
change  and  the  rapid  rate  which  it  Is  occur- 
ring transforms  the  quality  of  experience  we 
are  exposed  to.  May  I  review  for  you  my  own 
view  of  where  we  have  been  in  the  last  five 
to  su  decade*  and  suggest  that  from  this 
view  eome  understanding  can  be  acquired  of 
the  unique  character  of  the  present  transl- 
tlozial  stage.  Then  out  of  thU  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  create  a  better  understanding 
of  why  we  have  our  present  dlfflculUes.  why 
they  are  so  chaUenglng  and  frustrating  and 
flnaUy  out  of  this  perhaps  suggest  some  rea- 
son for  hope  and  to  point  out  for  those  to 
whom.  In  this  commencement,  the  future  is 
the  most  Important  thing — some  paths  for 
possible  progreM. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  I,  in  an  over- 
•impllflcatlon,  see  these  as  the  dominant 
themes  for  America:  First  we  had  going  for 
tis  the  momentum  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  particularly  the  last  four  decades  of  that 
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century,  in  which  the  United  States  had 
reached  a  degree  of  industrial  Uatlon  that 
placed  our  country  on  a  par  or  at  least  moved 
It  paraUel  with  the  European  nations  with 
which  we  were  competing.  And  we  had,  fur- 
ther, the  momentum  and  dynamics  of  what 
I  refer  to  as  the  three  big  E's. 

Expansion— we  had  a  great  continent 
which  we  were  expanding,  always  expanding 
towards  the  West.  We  had  the  expansion  at 
our  Industries  with  our  transportation  sys- 
tem as  we  went  off  into  the  open  frontier- 
land.  We  also  had  other  expansions,  the  ex- 
pansions of  our  education  system  and  ex- 
pansions of  many  other  levels  of  life. 

There  is  also  a  greet  area  of  extraction.  We 
were  extracting  m  an  accelerated  way  the 
natural  reaources  of  this  country.  We  were 
also  extracting  from  the  ideas  that  were  be- 
ing developed  elsewhere,  by  the  Ideas  that 
were  being  develc^ed  here,  but  more  of  that 
later. 

We  were  also  exploiting.  We  were  exploit- 
ing not  merely  man,  but  we  were  exploiting 
technology  as  it  came  on.  We  were  exploit- 
ing the  Ideas  that  had  been  created.  I've 
menUoned  this  business  of  Ideas  for  a  spe- 
cial reason  because  I  think  it  Is  Important 
for  us  to  reaaize  that  at  the  time  when  these 
three  big  E's  became  the  dominant  themes, 
that  we  had  developed  In  this  country  a 
great  seed  bed  of  basic  Ideas.  We  had  bor- 
rowed some,  we  had  constructed  some  but 
look  back  and  think  with  me.  If  you  will 
on  what  this  has  meant  for  the  period  out 
of  which  we  are  moving.  There  were  new 
Ideas  In  medicine.  You  recaU  that  it  was  in 
Vienna  then  that  psychiatry  was  Just  being 
discovered.  That  was  the  first  place  where 
they  had  done  a  transplant  on  a  dog.  It  was 
In  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Many  of  the  things  that  you  see  so  expanded, 
the  Ideas  that  have  been  in  a  secondary, 
tertiary  way  extracted,  came  out  of  the  medi- 
cine of  that  day. 

What  about  these  great  men  like  Pas- 
teur? It  set  the  whole  tone  of  the  develop- 
ment of  medicine  during  the  1900s.  Does 
that  stand  alone?  Oh,  no  It  does  not.  If  you 
want  another  example  way  off  on  the  scale, 
think  of  the  Englishman  Babbage.  who  In 
the  last  part  of  the  1800's  reaUy  developed 
the  basic  concept  of  computers  We  really 
exploited,  extracted  and  expanded  on  that 
one  and  we're  stUl  doing  It.  That  was  some- 
thing that  we  Inherited.  I  suggest  you  look 
In  any  kind  of  activity  In  your  life  and  you 
will  find  back  In  that  era  a  seed  bed. 

The  labor  movement — that's  where  you 
find  the  fellows  like  Debs,  the  men  who 
started  the  whole  basic  movement  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  different  relationship  between 
the  working  man  and  the  Industry  he  served, 
between  the  management  and  the  labor 
which  wcM-ks  for  the  management.  They 
wanted  not  to  be  the  ones  that  were  ex- 
ploited, they  wanted  In  on  the  exploitation. 
They  wanted  in  on  the  expansion.  They 
wanted  to  do  some  extracting  of  their  own. 
They  have  done  so.  We  have  seen  that  great 
movement. 

Look  at  education.  Do  you  know  that  up 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  1800's  education 
In  America  really  centered  around  the  words 
of  Jefferson  who  said  about  education.  "If 
you  want  to  have  a  good  citizenry,  you've 
got  to  have  some  of  it."  People  said  "Amen." 
and  then  went  on  about  their  business.  But 
we  really  didn't  start  bringing  education  to 
the  American  people  on  any  kind  of  a  stand- 
ard that  met  that  great  goal  deecrlbed  in  the 
words  that  Jefferson  gave  us  until  the  1900's. 
And  It  was  out  of  the  seed  bed  of  Ideas  by 
men  like  Dewey  and  Royce  that  we've  got 
to  where  we  are  today. 

Now  you  follow  the  picture?  Here  we  are; 
we  are  here  because  of  our  exploitation,  ex- 
traction and  expansion.  And  how  did  we  do 
It?  Well,  one  of  the  factOTs  that  came  Into 
the  picture  very  early  with  Henry  Ford,  in 
the  Industrialization  phenomena,  and  which 
helped  put  this  In  place,  was  a  division  of 
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labor.  You  had  specialization  and  that  called 
for  education.  So  education  grew  with  the 
Idea  that  there  ought  to  be  more  of  it.  There 
was  a  great  demand  for  more  of  It.  It  was 
a  quantitative  problem  in  this  period.  More 
people  were  getting  It.  They  were  getting 
more  of  it  and  they  were  getting  it  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  And  the  curve  on 
that  has  been  ever  upward. 

But  we  haven't  had  time  to  look  critically 
at  what  has  happened  during  all  this  period 
of  expansion,  exploitation  and  extraction.  I 
think  that  what  we  have  developed  has 
given  us  what  we  see  around  us,  now  that 
we  have  been  brought  to  a  halt  and  have  to 
look.  It  developed  for  us  tunnel  vision — 
tunnel  vision  In  which  we  felt  as  long  as 
everything  was  all  right  where  we  were  and 
In  what  we  were  doing.  It  must  be  all  right 
with  the  world.  You  know  the  great  song, 
"Don't  Rain  On  My  Parade."  That's  from 
the  fellow  who  has  tunnel  vision.  He  lives 
In  a  well.  He  figures  If  the  sky  is  blue 
over  me  It  must  be  all  right  with  the  world. 
Well,  unfortunately  that  kind  of  thinking, 
that  kind  of  luxury  is  no  longer  ovirs,  be- 
cause we  kno  tv  we  live  In  a  bigger  world  than 
can  be  encompassed  by  living  In  a  well.  And 
we're  forced  out  of  the  well,  we've  been 
broken  loose  from  our  tunnel  vision,  and  It 
Isn't  very  happy  as  an  experience  because 
we're  seeing  things  we'd  rather  not  see.  And 
when  we  come  out  of  the  well  we're  feeling 
things  we'd  rather  not  feel,  and  we'd  rather 
have  the  comfort  that  comes  from  well- 
dwelUng  and  tvinnel  vision. 

Another  thing  that  came  out  of  It  Is  dis- 
torted bookkeeping.  You  see,  as  long  as  you 
are  looking  on  a  narrow  basis  you  can  make 
your  prodt  and  loss  on  the  things  you  decide 
should  be  within  your  tunnel  vision,  and  the 
things  that  you  find  accommodate  your  well. 
And  If  the  bookkeeping  doesn't  refiect  other 
things,  that's  somebody  else's  problem.  N»w 
If  you  puU  co&l  out  of  the  ground  and  you 
leave  it  where  It  Is  desecrated,  cut  up,  you 
will  leave  places  where  there  will  be  the  ac- 
cumulations of  rancid  waters  which  will  pol- 
lute all  of  the  underground  resources  of  that 
wonderful  product,  water.  If  you  bring  sub- 
sidence, if  you  ruin  the  {K>tentlals  of  any  de- 
velopment on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  if 
you  leave  the  air  full  of  acrid  smells — that  is 
somebody  else's  problem.  If  It  Is  not  on  your 
balance  sheet  of  what  Is  the  cost  of  carrying 
on  that  activity,  that  Is  somebody  else's 
problem.  When  you  leave  enough  of  that  it 
Isn't  somebody  else's  problem.  It's  every- 
body's problem.  And  that's  where  we  are. 
We've  had  distorted  bookkeeping.  We  haven't 
paid  the  real  price  for  the  things  that  we 
have  been  enjoying.  Now  we  have  to  start 
facing  up  to  It. 

The  third  thing  that  occurs  In  tunnel 
vision  Is  that  you  get  out-of-date,  unrespon- 
sive Institutions.  This  was  brought  very 
sharply  to  my  attention  reading  a  little  bro- 
chure written  by  a  Dutchman.  He  had  this 
view  of  us.  and  happily  he  softened  It  be- 
cause he  took  the  view  of  several  other 
people  at  the  aame  time:  we  weren't  singled 
out.  He  said,  "Well,  as  I  view  It,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  so  eminently  success- 
ful at  building  great  institutions,  that  those 
Institutions  have  supported  mediocre  men." 
That  hurt.  That  particularly  hurts  if  you're 
serving  In  one  of  thosej institutions  as  I  do — 
Congress.  But  that's  trUe  If  you're  serving 
In  an  educational  institution.  It's  true  if 
you're  in  a  cor{>orate  Institution.  And  as  I 
look  around  me,  I  see  that  there  are  some 
very  good  evidences  that  the  man  wasn't 
entirely  wrong.  Because  when  the  institu- 
tions start  to  fail,  that  really  makes  the 
game  honest.  And  as  you  look  at  the  Insti- 
tutions that  are  In  trouble  you  find  that 
they  are  not  only  governmental  Institutions, 
You've  known  from  your  own  experience,  ed- 
ucational Institutions  are  In  trouble  and  cor- 
{>orate  Institutions  as  well. 

And  this  situation  has  not  been  entirely 
ours.  There  has  been  some  problem  in  some 
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of  the  other  countries,  but  the  Dutchman 
said  of  Europe.  "Europe  buUds  such  miser- 
able institutions  it  had  to  have  superior  men 
to  function."  And  as  I  look  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  European  scene,  I  see  a 
lot  of  truth  in  what  the  Dutchman  had  to 
say.  And  then  he  really  saved  himself  by  his 
third  observation.  He  said,  "And  the  Russians 
have  the  marvelous  ability  to  take  superior 
Institutions  and  superior  men  and  by  the 
false  application  of  politic;!  render  both 
rather  mediocre."  Vfeil,  I  suggest  that  he  had 
a  rather  incisive  view  of  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  we  live  in  terms  of  its  institutions. 

We  must  face,  I  think,  the  fact  that  we  are 
at  the  end  of  a  ride  that  became  a  great  In- 
vigorating, exhilarating  experience  with  the 
take-offs  of  the  late  1800's,  And  it  has  been 
a  great  ride.  But  I'm  one  of  the  bus  drivers 
now  and  I  can  tell  you  It  Isn't  so  great  right 
now.  The  bus  is  full  of  a  very  strange  col- 
lection of  people.  The  ones  that  have  moved 
towards  the  back  have  been  on  the  bus  a 
pretty  long  time.  And  they  have  great 
memories  of  where  they've  been  and  they 
dont  have  too  many  expectations  of  where 
they  are  going.  They  would  hope  that  the  bus 
would  Just  renvaln  comfortable  and  even  If  It 
stopped  they  wouldn't  be  too  unhappy.  But 
In  the  middle  of  the  bus  are  those  that  are 
caught  up  with  the  idea  of  keep  the  bus 
running  and  keep  our  Journey  going.  And  up 
in  the  front  of  the  bus,  there  are  a  lot  of 
young  people  who  are  Jumping  up  and  down 
raising  caln  with  the  bus  driver  telling  him 
to  go  faster,  turn  left,  turn  right.  You  know. 
get  going  without  any  consideration  that  the 
bus  can't  go  that  fast  or  If  he  makes  that 
kind  of  a  left  hand  turn  he's  going  to  wreck 
the  bus.  And  besides  that,  they  haven't  even 
bought  their  ticket  or  paid  for  any  of  the 
gas. 

It's  Important  however  that  the  driver 
realize  that  he  can't  get  them  off  the  bus. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  Imptortant 
thing  the  bus  has  to  do  is  to  gel  them  some- 
place that  counts,  even  if  they  can't  make 
too  much  of  a  contribution  at  the  present 
moment  In  telling  him  how  to  get  there  or 
how  fast. 

Well,  our  need  as  I  see  It  from  where  we 
are.  Is  three  big  M's.  These  three  are  main- 
tenance, management  and  maximization. 
Now  let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  these 
three,  I'm  not  suggesting  that  the  three  E's 
will  stop,  but  they  will  not  be  dominant.  Not 
if  we  do  things  right. 

Malntenaiuse  is  very  important  in  any 
aspect  of  life.  I  think  that  there  was  a  fellow 
who  wrote  a  book  that  talked  about  our 
throw-away  civilization,  that  we  really  don't 
keep  anything  long  enough  to  have  any  at- 
tachments. Well,  no  wonder.  It  costs  so  much 
to  maintain  the  kind  of  things  we've  been 
making.  The  maintenance  problems  In  our 
society  are  Just  fantastic  and  there  has  to 
be  an  understanding  of  the  shift  that  comes 
from  quantity  to  quality.  And  If  you're  going 
to  make  the  shift  from  quantity  to  quality, 
this  means  that  you're  not  going  to  be  put- 
ting out  so  many  of  everything,  which  means 
that  it  has  to  be  done  a  little  better.  It  means 
it  has  to  last  a  Uttle  longer.  It  means  It  has 
to  have  some  maintenance.  But  It  Isn't  things 
that  bother  me  so  much.  It's  Institutions  and 
people.  Most  Important  Is  people.  But  our 
institutions  need  a  maintenance  they  haven't 
been  getting.  We  have  been  so  busy  building 
our  institutions  In  education,  they  haven't 
had  proper  maintenance,  because  the  people 
in  charge  have  felt  the  drive  to  expand.  They 
wanted  to  exploit  the  slttiatlon  that  they 
found  that  made  It  attractive  to  get  the  funds 
necessary  to  expand.  They  exploited  the  con- 
ditions as  any  nonnal  red-blooded  American 
would  do  in  trying  to  make  their  bag  the 
best  u  they  saw  It,  and  the  best  meant  the 
biggest.  But  that  isnt  quite  good  enough 
now,  and  they  have  to  look  towards  mainte- 
nance. But  so  do  we. 

WtMt    about    family    maintenance?    You 
know  when  you  look  at  the  divorce  rate,  when 
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you  look  at  what  is  happening  with  the  rais- 
ing of  children,  you  realize  there  has  got  to 
be  some  maintenance  to  the  family.  But  it 
needs  more  than  maintenance.  It  needs  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  where  the  family  Is. 

Let  me  Just  digress  a  moment  and  be  per- 
sonal. I  was  bom  Just  before  World  War  I. 
I  was  born  in  a  small  coal  mimng  town,  one 
of  seven  children.  My  father  was  a  ooal  miner. 
We  had  a  great  famUy,  but  It  was  great  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  way  to  be.  I  was  a 
part  of  the  working  force  of  that  family  very 
early.  I  was  the  oldest  of  the  boys,  and  since 
my  mother  had  four  of  them  before  she  had 
a  girl,  you  know  where  she  looked  for  the 
dish  washing  and  the  floor  scrubbing  and  the 
diaper  doing.  And  I  was  really  checked  out 
early.  Now  It  wasn't  because  she  enjoyed 
seeing  me  do  it.  It  was  because  I  had  to  do  It. 
There  wasn't  daily  diaper  service  There 
weren't  automatic  washing  machines  and  I 
assure  you  I  wasn't  very  automatic,  I  had  to 
be  stimulated  constantly!  But  It  counted:  It 
meant  something.  She  knew  it  and  I  knew  It, 
which  was  very  Important  to  the  relation- 
ships in  the  famUy  all  the  way  along.  We  had 
to  work  with  each  other.  We  had  to  entertain 
each  other.  These  things  were  Important  be- 
cause that's  the  way  the  family  was  and  that 
was  the  situation  as  It  was. 

It  isn't  that  today.  No  use  me  regaling  my 
young  son  and  telling  him.  "Look,  that  Un't 
the  v?ay  your  Daddy  did  It"  and.  "Look  back 
on  my  days,  boy,  to  get  your  leadership  and 
your  guidelines."  How  can  I  have  that  same 
feeling  engendered  when  he  knows  it  isn't 
true?  Believe  me.  I  would  not  have  carried 
on  my  duties  If  I  had  known  that  It  wasn't 
true.  If  I  wasn't  really  convinced  that  that 
was  important  for  me  to  help.  We  have  to 
understand  the  maintenance,  the  manage- 
ment and  the  maximization  of  the  family  re- 
lationship in  every  field.  Everywhere  we  look 
we  see  this.  The  medical  field  that  I  men- 
tioned—what do  they  need?  They  need  man- 
agement. They  need  a  maintenance  of  a  sys- 
tem once  it's  well  managed.  It's  not  enough 
to  be  a  doctor  any  more.  Do  you  ever  go  Into 
a  doctor's  office  with  your  chUdren?  What 
an  experience  as  against  what  It  was  when 
you  and  I  were  chUdren.  We  Just  don't  have 
enoxigh  doctors  to  keep  on  doing  medical 
services  as  we've  been  doing  It.  So  what  do 
we  do?  We  ought  to  be  thinking  more  of 
health  maintenance.  Because  if  we  had  a 
maintenance  system  that  could  be  run  by 
technologists,  you  wouldn't  need  the  doctors. 
You  could  run  your  maintenance  program. 
You  could  do  this  through  the  technology 
and  the  technologists.  But  this  takes  a  shift 
In  thinking  and  thU  Is  all  part  of  the  transi- 
tion area. 

I  give  you  these  examples  to  bring  to  your 
attention  that  this  is  actually  what  we  must 
face  up  to  and  prepare  for.  I  think  in  your 
school  you  really  appreciate  the  real  require- 
ment of  this. 

You  know,  the  kids  have  a  saying.  "Let's 
get  It  all  together.  Baby."  That  Is  a  very 
fundamental  thought,  because  If  you're  go- 
ing to  manage  anything,  you  do  have  to  get 
It  all  together.  You  have  to  think  of  your 
activities  as  a  whole  and  relate  to  the  reet  of 
the  elements.  You  cant  have  tunnel  vision. 
You  can't  live  in  a  weU.  You're  part  of  an 
activity,  you've  got  to  know  how  you  relate. 
But  more  than  that,  you  have  to  see  the  re- 
lationship of  your  activities  to  the  environ- 
ment In  which  they  are  happening  and  you 
have  to  humanise  It.  You  have  to  see  It  in 
relation  to  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
affected  by  it.  And  that  takes  tremendous 
managerial  capacities.  And  we  have  to,  in 
education,  start  to  develop  these  and  re- 
orient our  education  where  we  can  do  it.  Now 
when  we  start  to  maximlae  In  this  society, 
we  have  to  cover  those  who  have  been  left 
out  In  aU  of  this  expansion,  in  all  of  this 
exploitation.  In  all  the  great  extraction  we 
have  made  from  the  resources  of  this  great 
country. 

We  have  left  out  three  important  groups. 
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Those  llvlag  Ln  the  cocoon  of  the  South  that 
didn't  break  till  World  War  H;  thoee  who 
lived  In  the  cocoons  of  an  area  closer  to  ua 
In  the  great  Southwest — the  Mexicans:  and 
the  third  group,  the  Indiana — the  ones  whom 
we  treated  more  sorely  than  almost  any 
others.  Part  of  maxlmlnatlon  should  be  to 
bring  them  Into  the  play.  We  also  must  In- 
crease our  efflcVency.  That's  part  of  the 
whole  quality  equation.  Instead  of  wasting 
that  which  we  now  call  pollution,  we  should 
capitalize  It  and  make  that  a  source  of  new 
products.  A  place  where  we  can  do  our  ex- 
tracting for  some  of  our  newer  sources.  If 
we  are  going  to  reduce  maintenance,  we 
have  to  have  quality  control  in  the  things 
that  we  make  so  that  when  we  bring  some- 
thing home  from  the  store,  it  works.  How 
many  of  you  had  the  experience  of  bringing 
the  doll  home  that  is  supposed  to  speak  or 
walk  or  something,  you  slip  the  batteries  In 
and  you  know,  things  just  don't  happen.  Or 
If  they  do,  they  don't  happen  very  long  and 
now  you've  got  yourself  a  child  that  Is  much 
more  unhappy  than  she  was  before  you  ever 
got  the  doll.  Or  you  bring  home  something 
that  U  supposed  to  be  a  Joy  like  a  Uttle  cook 
stove  that  plugs  Into  your  electric  outlet 
In  your  house,  and  you  find  that  this  thing 
Is  an  absolute  menance.  There  Is  not  much 
qiiallty  In  this  klpd  of  production.  Also.  I 
don't  think  I  have  to  do  more  than  com- 
miserate with  you  ladles  about  some  of  the 
appliances  that  you  have  In  your  house  and 
the  problem  of  trying  to  get  anybody.  In- 
cluding your  husband,  who  can  fix  them. 

If  we're  going  to  n>ake  the  adjustment 
from  quantity  to  quality,  we  must  bring  In 
line  the  three  M's.  And  then  there  Is  always 
the  big  M  that  Is  always  around.  That's 
money.  TTiat's  not  only  the  public's  money 
that  is  in  the  coffers  of  your  government, 
as  great  as  thoee  might  be.  No.  that  is  the 
money  that  Is  In  the  private  sector.  That's 
the  money  that  Is  In  your  pocket.  Por  ex- 
ample, it  Is  going  to  cost  us  more  If  you 
want  to  get  the  lead  out  of  gas.  And  do  It 
quickly  by  putting  a  tax  of  three  cents  on 
gas  that  has  lead  in  it.  because  for  three 
cents  a  gallon  they  can  develop  gas  that 
doesn't  have  lead  in  It.  It  will  do  the  same 
things.  But  you  have  to  pay  that  extra  three 
cents  for  the  gas.  And  I  think  that  you  could 
look  at  almost  every  area  in  which  we  have 
some  requirements,  and  we  can  do  It.  But 
ultimately,  it  will  come  down  to  the  question 
of  who  is  going  to  pay  the  check 

There  is  a  great  song  by  one  of  our  popular 
singers  that  says  "If  you  wants  to  be  a  friend 
of  mine,  you  getta  your  money  on  the  line. 
And  I  think  our  society  has  to  face  that. 
But  it  isn't  money  alone.  Its  are  you  getting 
what  you  pay  for?  Is  what  you're  getting 
what  you  want? 

In  an  education  these  are  pretty  important 
questions.  We're  probably  spending,  after 
elementary  school,  about  86 'I-  of  our  educa- 
tion dollars  on  courses  related  to  degrees,  and 
those  largely  that  wers  associated  with  the 
classic  education  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
1800 '8  out  of  which  we've  all  q>rung.  And 
the  Jobs  that  are  here  In  society  and  coming 
on  line  In  those  categories  are  about  16%  of 
the  Jobs.  In  other  words,  we're  using  15% 
of  our  money  for  85%  of  our  Jobs  and  86% 
of  our  money  for  16%  of  our  Jobs.  Now  that's 
an  oversimplification,  but  It  gives  you  some 
indication  of  the  mismatching  and  that 
money  isn't  the  whole  thing. 

I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  look  forward 
to  the  future  with  this  in  mind.  It's  a  great 
future,  but  It  needs  some  InpuU  that  we  got 
out  of  the  1800's.  We  have  to  find  where  the 
new  seed  bed  of  ideas  lies.  We  have  to  apply 
in  this  complex  society  theae  three  M's.  And 
then  we  can  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
three  E's,  but  cautiously,  because  we're  never 
going  to  have  theae  applied  with  the  wild 
and  reckless  abandon  that  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  your  life  and  mine,  and  maybe  then 
it  wUl  get  a  little  more  quiet  on  the  bus.  By 
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that  time  111  be  turning  over  my  driver's 
license  to  somebody  else. 

It's  not  a  future  that  Is  without  hope.  We 
have  about  us  all  the  things  we  need  to 
handle  the  fnistratlng  problems  of  our  ttmee. 
But  If  you  dont  see  them  and  you  don't  vm- 
derstand  them.  It's  pretty  hard  to  deal  with 
them.  And  we  have  been  a  bit  reluctant  to 
cut  with  our  past,  see  truly  ovir  present  and 
then  i»t>ject  our  future.  It  Is  out  of  institu- 
tions such  as  we  see  represented  here  that 
we  can  find  the  best  enlightenment,  the  best 
of  leadership  to  move  out  Into  what  I'm 
sure  is  going  to  be  Just  as  exciting  a  future 
for  the  young  people  In  this  hall  as  was  the 
future  that  was  prepared  tar  me. 

And  I'm  not  afraid  of  that  future  and  I 
dont  think  that  most  of  these  men  here  are 
afraid  either.  They  Just  want  to  be  pointed 
In  the  right  direction,  and  I  think  that  out 
of  what  we  have  seen  of  the  true  heritage 
of  a  period,  we  can  determine  where  we  «u*e 
and  settle  it  as  to  how  we  can  move  into  this 
bright  new  world. 

I'll  be  sorry  not  to  be  on  the  bus  when  it 
makes  Its  next  great  stop,  because  I'm  sure 
there  are  going  to  be  some  exciting  days 
in  the  ride  that  lies  ahead. 


RECOVERING    OVERPAYMENTS    TO 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFICIARIES 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLOaAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislaUon  which 
would  modify  an  unnecessarily  harsh 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  equitable 
the  procedures  used  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  In  recovering  over- 
payments to  beneficiaries. 

Under  the  present  practice,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  notifies  the  ben- 
eficiary that  he  has  been  overpaid  and 
that  Ills  benefits  will  be  terminated  un- 
til the  overpayment  has  been  recovered. 
Beneficiaries  are  then  advised  how  they 
might  go  about  taking  an  appeal  from 
the  decision.  If  an  appeal  is  made,  the 
final  outcome  could  result  in  a  determi- 
nation that  the  beneficiary  is  without 
fault  and  that  recovery  w^ould  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience.  Or,  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  whereby  bene- 
fits are  merely  reduced  to  effect  the  re- 
covery. However,  while  the  negotiations 
to  reach  an  equitable  conclusion  con- 
tinue, the  beneficiary  goes  without  any 
check. 

In  an  extreme  case,  the  termination  of 
benefits  could  force  a  senior  citizen  on 
to  the  public  assistance  rolls.  But  even  In 
more  common  cases,  beneficiaries  must 
borrow  often  at  high  interest  rates,  and 
seek  assistance  from  their  neighbors  and 
relatives. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  most  per- 
sons would  not  quarrel  with  the  notion 
that  the  Government  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover overpayments  it  makes.  I  certain- 
ly believe  that,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
recovery  process  can  be  administered  in 
a  fairer  and  more  humane  fashion. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  provides  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  may 
not  terminate  or  reduce  payments  until 
it  first  determines  if  equity  and  good  con- 
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science  command  relief  from  repayment. 
If  relief  is  not  in  order  a  determination 
of  equitable  repaymrait  terms  must  be  es- 
tablished prior  to  any  actual  termlnaticHi 
or  reduction  of  benefits. 

This  bill  would  in  no  way  change  the 
liabilities  and  obligations  of  either  the 
Govemmoit  or  the  beneficiary.  Nor, 
would  It  add  to  the  burden  of  adminis- 
tering the  social  security  program. 
Rather,  it  puts  the  horse  before  the  cart. 
It  would  require  the  administrative  in- 
quiry to  precede  the  actual  recovery.  It 
would  assure  that  an  equitable  result  be 
reached  before,  and  not  after  recovery 
is  made. 

There  is  no  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
the  administrative  determinations  per- 
taining to  recovery  cannot  be  made  prior 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
unilateral  termination  of  aU  benefits.  In- 
deed, simple  due  process  compels  this  re- 
sult. Unfortunately,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  does  not  share  this  view 
of  the  current  law.  Thus,  my  bill  has  been 
necessitated. 

This  simple  addition  to  the  overpay- 
ment section  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
should  be  noncontroversial,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  possible  to  win  speedy  enact- 
ment. 


PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  LEADING 
WAR  ON  CORN  BLIGHT 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    IITDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  serious  problem  to  plague  Amer- 
ica's farmers  in  recent  years  is  the  south- 
em  corn-leaf  blight,  which  last  year 
destroyed  millions  of  doUars  worth  of 
com  crops. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  posed 
by  the  blight  has  been  its  unpredictabil- 
ity. While  science  seeks  for  a  way  to 
prevent  or  treat  the  com  blight,  it  is  a 
great  boon  to  all  concerned — farmers, 
scientists,  agricultural  marketers — to  be 
able  to  know  where  and  how  severely  the 
blight  Is  liable  to  strike. 

Now,  projection  of  the  blight  pattern 
is  being  done,  thanks  to  some  excellent 
work  being  done  at  Purdue  University, 
located  in  West  Lafayette.  Ind.,  In  my 
own  Second  District.  Funded  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminls- 
traUon  and  guided  by  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  scientists 
from  several  Federal  agencies  and  seven 
State  land-grant  imiversities  are  con- 
ducting the  largest  single  experiment 
ever  aimed  at  an  agricultural  problem — 
the  southern  com-leaf  blight  watch 
experiment. 

This  fight,  centered  at  Purdue's  Labo- 
ratory for  Applications  of  Remote  Sens- 
ing— LARS — Is  applying  the  very  latest 
in  technological  developments  to  provide 
current  information  on  this  plague  to 
America's  com  crop. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Peterson  of  LARS  has  written 
an  excellent  description  of  the  blight 
watch  operation.  I  insert  this  article  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricord: 
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SotTTHXRN  Coin  Leaf  Blight  Watch 

EXPEaiMENT 

This  year  the  largest  single  experiment  ever 
directed  to  an  agricultural  problem,  that 
posed  by  the  southern  corn  leaf  blight,  is 
being  conducted  as  a  cooperative  research 
project  by  scientists  from  seven  state  land 
grant  universities  and  several  federal  agen- 
cies. This  research  program  is  known  as  the 
Southern  Com  Leaf  Blight  Watch  Experi- 
ment. The  experiment  Is  the  resxUt  of  the 
voluntary  collaboration  of  many  state  and 
federal  scientists  in  developing  a  plan  to  ex- 
ploit for  the  common  good  the  promising  re- 
sults of  a  1970  study  of  the  capabUlty  of  re- 
mote sensing  to  follow  corn  blight  damage 
over  a  large  geographic  area. 

The  1970  experiment  was  conducted  by  sci- 
entists of  the  Laboratory  for  Applications  of 
Remote  Sensing  (LARS)  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. LARS  Is  funded  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  to 
conduct  remote  sensing  research  which  can 
be  applied  to  useful  problems.  The  1970  ex- 
periment was  successful  in  Identifying  up  to 
five  levels  of  corn  blight  damage  from  aircraft 
altitude  using  either  infrared  photography  or 
data  from  a  multispectral  scanner.  In  view  of 
this  achievement,  interested  scientists  of  sev- 
eral states  and  of  NASA  and  USDA  decided  to 
lake  steps  to  organize  a  major  research  pro- 
gram In  1971  building  on  the  1970  experience. 

This  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  uni- 
fied, well-coordinated  effort  carried  Jointly  by 
NASA,  USDA  and  scientists  from  seven  Corn 
Belt  states.  The  participating  agencies  are: 
for  USDA.  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
(SRS),  the  Agricultural  StabUlzation  and 
Conservation  Service  (ASCS),  the  Extension 
Service  ( ES ) ,  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  (CSRS) .  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice (ERS),  and  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  ( ARS ) :  for  NASA,  the  Earth  Resources 
Aircraft  Project  (ERAP).  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  (MSC) ,  the  Earth  Resources  Air- 
craft Project  at  Ames  Research  Center 
(ARC);  Laboratory  for  Applications  of  Re- 
mote Sensing  (LARS)  at  Purdue;  the  Insti- 
tute of  Science  and  Technology  (1ST)  at  the 
University  of  Michigan;  the  University  of 
California;  and  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Services  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  of  Nebraska,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri. Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  LARS,  1ST 
and  the  University  of  California  are  funded 
by  NASA  to  conduct  research  work  In  various 
aspects  of  remote  sensing.  In  addition,  Mich- 
igan State  University  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  are  conductfng  an  Independent 
study  In  corn  blight  Incidence  In  Michigan. 

This  experiment  is  being  conducted  with 
efficiency  and  with  excellent  cooperation  from 
all  participating  parties.  It  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  flexibility  possible  within 
American  publicly-supported  research  Insti- 
tutions and  the  capacity  of  the  scientists  In 
these  institutions  to  Join  quickly  in  a  well- 
coordinated,  uniform,  non-competitive  effort 
to  attack  an  Immediate  problem  threatening 
the  common  good.  In  no  other  country  In  the 
world  would  such  a  smoothly  operating,  uni- 
fied effort  among  so  many  agencies  be  pos- 
sible Probably  one  of  the  most  unique  fea- 
tures of  the  overall  experiment  is  that  all 
agencies  went  into  It  voluntarily  without  new 
additional  funding.  It  was  done  by  reassign- 
ment of  resources.  For  example,  the  ASCS 
arranged  to  assign  1000  man  days  to  the  proj- 
ect by  transferring  personnel  from  other  du- 
ties, postponing  essential  work  In  other  ASCS 
projects. 

The  overall  program  Is  coordinated  and 
directed  by  an  Executive  Committee  on  which 
each  of  the  participating  organizations  Is 
represented.  Mr.  R.  B.  MacDonald,  NASA 
Project  Scientist,  who  was  Instrumental  in 
the  development  of  the  experiment.  Is  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  Information  on  the 
progress  of  the  experiment  Is  released  through 
a  National  Federal -State  Information  Center 
for  the  Corn  Blight  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  John  M.  Barnes  of  the  CSRS/U8DA. 
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Major  long-range  goals  of  the  experiment 
are :  ( 1 )  to  monitor  development  and  spread 
of  corn  blight  during  the  growing  season 
across  the  Corn  Belt  region;  (3)  evaluate  the 
techniques  as  a  means  of  assessing  the  levels 
of  infection  In  the  (3orn  Belt;  (3)  evaluate 
the  capability  of  remote  sensing  to  assess  the 
status  of  probable  impact  in  crop  production 
by  corn  blight  and  other  follal  stresses;  and 
(4)  evaluate  results  for  feasibility  of  applica- 
tion to  similar  situations  occurring  in  the 
future. 

The  basic  plan  of  the  experiment  was  to 
obtain  ground  observations  of  corn  in  over 
1500  preselected  fields.  This  information 
could  be  used  to  check  statistically  the  sever- 
ity and  spread  of  the  blight.  Additionally, 
this  ground  information  was  used  as  refer- 
ences or  standards  for  the  remote  sensing 
aspect. 

The  remote  sensing  for  the  experiment  is 
being  carried  out  in  two  parts.  One  is  the 
taking  of  infrared  photography  every  two 
weeks  following  a  special  seven  state  sam- 
pling pattern  using  high  altitude  filghts  of 
60.000  feet  by  a  UJ3.  Air  Force  RB57F  air- 
craft under  the  direction  of  the  Earth  Ob- 
servations Aircraft  Program  Office  of  NASA's 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  (MSC).  Houston. 
The  other  is  multispectral  scanning  from  a 
specially  equlpf>ed  C-47  aircraft  of  a  sam- 
pling pattern  over  an  Intensive  study  area 
In  Indiana  at  about  5. (XX)  feet. 

The  first  step  was  laying  out  fllghtllnes 
which  would  provide  sampling  patterns 
meeting  the  requirements  of  good  statistical 
design.  These,  for  mechanical  reasons,  were 
based  on  100  mile  filghtlines.  Thirty-seven 
fiightlines  were  chosen  in  which  210  seg- 
ments, one  by  eight  miles  in  dimensions, 
were  geographically  positioned.  One  hundred 
eighty  of  these  are  located  over  the  entire 
seven-state  study  area.  Thirty  additional 
sites  are  In  the  Intensive  Study  Area  in 
western  Indiana. 

The  next  step  was  the  securing  of  base 
maps  locating  and  identifying  the  crops  In 
all  fields  in  the  test  segments.  These  were 
obtained  by  ASCS  enumerators  trained  by 
teams  of  representatives  of  SRS,  ASCS  and 
LARS.  Enumerators*dellneated  and  obtained 
the  acreage  for  each  field.  Identified  all  crops 
planted  or  to  be  planted,  and  obtained  par- 
ticular information  for  e8K;h  corn  field,  in- 
cluding corn  cytoplasm  type  (Normal  [N], 
Blend  [B]  and  Texas  Male  Sterile  (Tj). 
These  data  were  then  returned  to  SRS  which 
selected  certain  corn  fields  as  subsamples 
within  each  of  the  210  observation  sites. 
These  &-12  fields  selected  as  subsamples  of 
the  one  by  eight  mile  test  sites  are  being 
visited,  carefully  observed  and  reported  on 
standard  forms  by  specifically  trained  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  (CES)  and  ASCS 
personnel  In  each  of  the  seven  states.  The 
data  acquired  by  these  enumerators  are  sent 
to  state  SRS  offices  to  be  key  punched  These 
offices  forward  the  cards  to  SRS  in  Waishing- 
ton,  D.C.  to  be  summarized,  placed  on  tape 
and  forwarded  to  the  Data  Reduction  Center 
at  LARS.  The  CES  and  TSCS  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  biweekly  field  (ground  truth) 
observations  were  trained  by  representatives 
of  SRS.  LARS  and  plant  pathologists  of  the 
land  grant  universities  In  the  involved 
states. 

The  aircraft  data  s^qulsltlon  flights  were 
organized  in  three  phases.  In  Phase  One.  dur- 
ing April  1971,  the  RB67P  overflew  all  test 
sites  to  secure  black  and  white  photographs 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  original  field  inter- 
views, for  orientation  In  photo-interpreta- 
tion of  the  color  Infrared  photography  and  In 
computer  analysis  of  the  data  from  the 
multispectral  scanner. 

In  Phase  Two.  overflights  were  conducted 
over  the  segments  with  color  Infrared  photog- 
raphy (1:130,000  scale)  In  early  May.  This 
fllm  data  were  used  to  supply  soils  back- 
ground information  on  the  various  sample 
sites.  IST's  C-47  collected  multispectral  data 
over  the  30  segments  contained  within  the 
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Intensive  Study  Area  to  provide  a  record  of 
the  spectral  characteristics  of  the  soils  in 
that  area. 

During  Phase  Three,  now  continuing 
RB57P  overflights  to  secure  color  Infrared 
photogri^hy  of  the  total  overall  list  area  are 
being  flown  every  two  weeks  as  nearly  as 
weather  permits,  beginning  June  14  and 
planned  to  run  through  September.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Intensive  Study  Area  Is  being 
overflown  on  the  same  biweekly  schedule  by 
the  1ST  C-47.  The  C-47  flights  are  securing 
multispectral  data  of  the  Intensive  Study 
Area  for  processing  with  computer  facilities 
at  both  LARS  and  1ST. 

During  this  period  of  biweekly  sensing  of 
the  test  sites,  the  ground  truth  enumerators 
are  visiting  the  test  sites  on  dates  as  near 
to  those  of  the  overflights  as  possible. 

All  original  aircraft  photography  Is  proc- 
essed by  the  NASA /Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter Several  sets  of  duplicate  positive  trans- 
parencies are  forwarded  to  the  Photo  Data 
Reduction  Onter  at  LARS.  There  six  photo- 
analysis  teams  specially  trained  by  NASA  and 
the  University  of  California  (Berkeley)  and 
LARS,  review  the  aerial  photography  of  the 
210  test  segments  (sites).  With  the  aid  of 
data  supplied  by  the  field  enumerators  they 
continuously  refine  their  capability  of  dis- 
tinguishing different  types  of  ground  cover 
and  In  the  com  fields,  different  levels  of  leaf 
blight  damage.  The  results  of  these  analyses 
are  sent  to  SRS  to  be  included  in  an  overall 
statistical  analysis  being  prepared  for  every 
filght  period. 

As  the  photo  data  reduction  teams  are 
analy?5ing  the  photography,  copies  of  the 
color  infrared  transparencies  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  county  personnel  (CES  and  ASC) 
taking  ground  truth  In  the  210  segments. 
These  1:120.000  scale  prints  permit  the 
county  people  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
this  kind  of  photography  and  to  follow  regu- 
larly the  changes  revealed  throughout  the 
season  by  the  repetitive  photography.  In  this 
way.  a  large  number  of  agriculttiral  profes- 
sionals who  work  with  problems  of  crops  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  potential  tises  of  data 
to  be  secured  In  the  near  future  from  the 
ESarth  Resources  Technology  Satellite 
(ERTS). 

From  the  multispectral  data  collected  by 
the  TST  C-47  over  the  Intensive  Study  Area. 
LARS  processes  the  data  over  15  of  the  30 
segments  and  1ST  processes  the  other  15. 
Each  of  these  sites  Is  analyzed  by  machine 
recognition  programs  to  identify  com  fields 
and  to  classify  them  as  to  presence  and  sever- 
ity of  leaf  blight  damage. 

The  photo-analysis  output,  machine-proc- 
essed multispectral  scanner  output  and  field 
observation  data  are  forwarded  to  SRS  In 
Washington  biweekly  to  identify  Infected 
areas  Additionally,  the  information  is  used 
to  check  and  develop  statistical  models  for 
prediction  of  disease  spread. 

The  capabUlty  of  color  Infrared  photog- 
raphy and  of  multispectral  scanner  sensing 
to  spot  changes  In  a  crop  from  remote  plat- 
forms is  not  the  only  thing  being  tested  in 
this  large  scale  experiment  The  ability  of 
man  to  reduce  this  great  volume  of  data 
quickly,  analyze  it  thoroughly  and  express 
the  results  without  delay  with  reference  to 
geographic  setting  in  an  almost  continuous 
inventory  is  being  explored.  Furthermore,  the 
technique  of  getting  many  individual  scien- 
tists and  technicians  to  change  quickly  from 
on  going  work  to  Join  together  In  a  smoothly 
running  and  efficient  project  for  the  common 
good  Is  being  perfected. 

Judging  by  early  results  of  the  experiment, 
ways  to  successfuUy  Identify  blight  damage 
are  being  perfected.  This  can  be  Important 
to  agricultural  Interests,  foresters  and  lum- 
bermen and  even  to  tirban  people,  anyone 
Interested  In  plant  life. 

The  experiment  promises  that  remote  sens- 
ing has  a  high  probability  of  being  perfected 
to  where  It  can  give  farmers  and  others  a 
survey  of  the  imminence.  Intensity  and  ex- 
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tent    of    spreading    crop    disease    or    other 
streasee. 

Another  pronilslng  aspect  Is  that  large 
areas  of  land  can  be  qulcUy  and  accurately 
surveyed  from  remote  distances.  The  Identifi- 
cation by  remote  sensing  of  field  patterns, 
land  use,  soil  differences,  soil  mismanage- 
ment, kinds  of  crops  on  the  land,  crop  vigor, 
and  possibly  before  long,  estimates  of  yield 
per  acre  seems  a  potential  reward  for  such 
research  on  the  1971  Southern  Corn  I^eaf 
Blight  Watch  Experiment. 


HERDING 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
within  letter  is  one  further  link  of  evi- 
dence in  the  case  against  busing.  There 
are  myriad  problems  Involved  with  no 
educational  returns  and  the  one  empha- 
sized by  this  letter  relates  to  time,  safety, 
peace  of  mind,  plus  expense. 

This  is  one  more  reason  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  43, 
which  provides: 

The  involuntary  busing  of  any  student  to 
a  school  or  the  required  attendance  of  any 
student  at  a  school  outside  the  student's 
local  school  zone  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balances  or  quotas  is  prohibited. 

We  must  return  schools  to  their  proper 
roles  as  institutions  for  learning  instead 
of  laboratories  for  social  experiment  and 
reform.  Children  should  not  be  herded 
like  catUe. 

The  letter  to  Judge  J.  Robert  Elliott 
follows: 

Judge  J.  RoBSBT  Elliott, 
Colxivibus,  Ga. 

Dkak  Sik:  We  the  undersigned  parents  in 
the  Floyd  Road-Buena  Vista  Road  area  are 
seeking  help  in  providing  our  children  with 
a  safe  and  healthy  year  In  school.  Elementary 
school  children  In  our  area  were  assigned  to 
Carver  Elementary  School  In  compliance 
with  the  Muscogee  County  School  Dlstrlcta 
de-segregation  plan.  We  all  feel  that  the 
neighborhood  school  plan  with  freedom  of 
choice  would  have  been  In  the  best  Interest 
of  our  children,  but  the  choice  was  not  left 
up  to  us;  therefore,  we  as  law  abiding  citi- 
zens have  tried  to  put  adde  our  personal 
feelings  and  abide  by  the  dlrecticwis  that 
were  given  to  ua. 

On  the  first  morning  of  school  there  was 
mass  confusion  as  to  where  the  buosee  would 
stop  and  what  time  they  would  arrive;  as 
could  be  expected.  When  our  children  finally 
boarded  the  bvis  at  9:15  the  bus  was  only 
half  way  fiUed  and  we  felt  that  they  (the 
children)  were  relatively  safe.  However  in 
the  afternoon  our  school  bus  did  not  bring 
our  children  home  until  4:50.  Some  of  our 
children  had  been  due  to  leave  school  at  2 :  IS 
and  some  at  3:15.  We  were  concerned  and 
upeet,  but  still  we  reassured  ourselves  that 
It  was  the  first  day  of  school  and  everything 
would  smooth  out  by  the  next  day. 

On  the  morning  of  Sept.  9.  1971  the  school 
bus  arrived  at  the  comer  of  Burbank  and 
Bismark  St.  at  9:16;  school  having  been  due 
to  start  at  8:46.  We  asked  the  bus  driver 
several  questions  about  the  time  schediile 
and  etc.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation 
we  learned  that  our  intersection  was  the  first 
stop  on  this  drivers  route.  The  bus  at  this 
time  was  about  half  full  and  the  driver  said 
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he  had  six  more  stops  to  make.  With  this 
knowledge  a  group  of  us  decided  to  follow 
our  children  to  school  to  see  for  ourselves 
how  many  children  would  be  on  the  bus 
when  it  arrived  at  school.  The  bus  drove 
from  the  comer  of  Bismark  and  Burbank  to 
Carver  Elementary  school  making  six  stops 
along  the  way  in  15  minutes.  We  were  aston- 
ished to  make  a  head  coiuit  of  children  that 
numbered  139.  The  seats  were  filled  and 
children  were  standing  in  the  aisle  in  the 
bus. 

Sir,  as  individuals  we  have  Ulked  with  the 
transportation  dept..  the  chief  of  police,  the 
various  members  of  the  school  board  and  the 
principal    asking    that    safety    measures    be 
provided  for   our  children  and   in   the  end 
we  were  referred  to  you.  None  of  us  would 
attempt  to  drive  across  town  with  our  rear 
window  blocked  from  our  view,  with  our  car 
over   loaded    with   passengers    and    the   gas 
pedal  on  the  floor.  And  likewise  we  do  not 
want  to  entnist  that  responsibility  to  any- 
one  else   with   these   conditions   prevailing 
We  understand  that  the  school  district  does 
not  have  enough  buses  and  that  court  action 
has  prevented  the  School  District  from  mak- 
ing adequate  preparations  prior  to  the  desig- 
nated  time    for   school    to   begin.   Believing 
however    that    "an   ounce    of   prevention    Is 
better  than  a  p>ound  of  cure":  Why  we  ask, 
couldn't   the   opening   of   school   have   been 
delayed  until  we  could  have  been  assured  of 
adequate   seating   arrangements   and   safety 
for  our  children?  And  even  now  why  can't 
we  start  over  again  and  carry  this  plan  out  in 
a  manner  that  would  prevent  all  this  con- 
cern and  frustration. 

These  children  are  ultimately  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  parents  to  protect,  instruct 
and  educate.  The  laws  of  this  land  frown  on 
the  parent  who  falls  to  meet  these  responsi- 
bilities and  yet  at  this  moment  we  have  been 
asked  to  abide  by  the  plan  for  forced  bussing 
which  In  our  opinion  Is  endangering  those 
very  lives  that  the  law  and  our  own  love 
tells  us  we  are  to  protect.  When  an  accident 
occurs,  or  the  children  miss  days  out  of  school 
because  of  the  hoiu:  that  Is  being  missed  In 
the  classroom  each  day  due  to  Inability  to 
get  them  there  on  time,  and  our  children 
suddenly  (as  they  are  now)  becoming  dis- 
couraged with  going  to  school  all  we  will 
have  are  regrets.  Now,  we  feel,  is  the  time 
to  protect  "the  Innocent"  who  are  law  abid- 
ing. Help  us  to  teach  our  children  that 
obedience  to  the  law  has  its  rewards.  Ensure 
us  a  safe  and  profitable  year  of  education  for 
our  children. 

The  undersigned  are  not  members  of  any 
organized  group.  We  are  and  wlU  remain  con- 
cerned parents  until  this  poxtblem  Is  dealt 
with. 

Mrs.  Watnx  Sxwxll, 

( And  22  others) . 


A  FINE  PLACE  TO  LIVE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitu- 
ent, Beatrice  Peterson  of  Grundy  Center, 
Iowa,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  extolling  the 
many  merits  of  that  community. 

She  wrote  It  because  of  a  recent  article 
in  the  Journal  explaining  why  California 
has  lo6t  its  lure  for  many  people. 

I  certainly  concur  that  not  only  is 
Grundy  Center  a  fine  place  In  which  to 
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live,  the  entire  State  of  Iowa — espe- 
cially the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Iowa — is  a  fine  place  to  live. 

I  include  the  letter  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

ChitrNDY  Center 
Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

I  recently  read  a  reprint  of  your  article 
"The  Golden  State  Loses  Its  Lure  for  the  Mul- 
titudes." One  paragraph  stated  that  Califor- 
lUa  Isn't  the  perfect  place  to  live,  etc..  but  it 
was  perfect  when  compared  to  Chicago's  bit- 
ing winds,  steamy  subways  of  New  York 
and/or  the  dullness  of  Grundy  Center.  As  I 
have  never  heard  of  another  Grundy  Center 
In  these  United  States  you  evidently  meant 
Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  Grundy 
Center.  We  have  a  population  of  over  2,500 
people,  we  have  three  fine  beautiful  schools, 
we  have  had  a  fine  hospital  for  years,  and 
Just  this  year  a  new  55-bed  addition  was  buUt 
which  house  the  latest  and  finest  medical 
and  surgical  equipment  you  can  find  In  any 
hospital  of  thU  size.  We  have  Ave  fine 
churches,  of  which  one  Is  Just  new  this  year, 
we  have  a  salad  factory,  a  company  that 
manufactures  large  equipment.  We  have  two 
fine  parks,  a  brand  new  beautiful  swimming 
pool  lo  replace  the  one  we  have  had  for  years. 
We  also  have  two  beautiful  new  banks,  one 
just  completed  last  year  and  the  other  one 
Just  had  their  open  house  last  week.  I  will 
challenge  you  to  find  any  two  nicer  and  bet- 
ter equipi>Bd  banks  any  place. 

We  have  a  fine  beautiful  courthouse,  old 
but  well-cared  for  with  a  beautiful  courtyard, 
we  have  one  of  the  finest  business  sections 
you  will  find  anywhere  for  a  town  of  its  size. 
We  have  a  fine  municipal  light  and  power 
plant  which  also  furnishes  steam  heat  to 
most  of  the  businesses,  the  courthouse,  three 
churches  and  two  school  buildings.  We  have 
a  very  fine  energetic  group  of  business  men,  a 
Lions  Club,  a  Commercial  Club,  and  Rotary 
Club,  a  country  club  and  beautiful  golf 
course. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  sing  the  praises 
of  our  town,  but  don't  you  think  this  enough 
to  let  you  know  we  do  not  have  a  dull  town? 
Beatrice  Petersen. 
Grundt  Centek,  Iowa. 


MISS  MARIE  AHEARN,  A  DEDICATED 
SCHOOLTEACHER,  RETIRES 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or    ICASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  16.  1971 


Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  know  of  one  of  Boston's 
most  dedicated  schoolteachers  who  will 
retire  this  month,  after  completing  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  with  the  Bos- 
ton School  Depsirtment. 

Miss  Marie  Aheam  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  as  a  teacher,  working  with 
Good  Government  groups  and  has  been 
responsible  for  the  outstanding  character 
of  boys  and  girls  In  the  Hyde  Park  area 
of  Boston.  Miss  Aheam  spent  many  of 
her  teaching  years  in  the  Hyde  Park 
High  School. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  I 
would  Uke  to  take  this  occasion  to  wish 
Miss  Aheam  a  full  and  happy  retirement 
in  the  years  ahead  secure  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  long  service,  faithfully  performed. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  "NEW  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM"— BILLIONS  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS, PENNIES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    KIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon, I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying 
before  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  the  President's  new 
economic  program.  As  I  told  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  not  an  economist,  but  this 
omnibus  economic  program  involves  far 
broader  considerations  than  economic 
theory  and  policy. 

The  basic  question  which  we  must  de- 
cide—now that  the  President  has  decided 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  economic  crisis — ^is  a  political 
and  social  one,  for  I  think  we  all  agree  at 
this  juncture  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  strong  steps  to  resusci- 
tate our  sagging  economy. 

The  issue  before  us  is  the  means  by 
which  this  resuscitation  smd  revltaliza- 
tion  should  be  effectuated,  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  I  differ  most  vehement- 
ly on  this  point.  As  I  point  out  in  my  tes- 
timony, Mr.  Nixon's  program  would  ben- 
efit rich  corporations  and  upper-income 
individuals  far  more,  and  far  sooner, 
than  small  businesses,  middle-Income 
taxpayers,  and  the  poor. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  declsioo 
to  come  to  Ccsigress  for  assistance  in 
straightening  out  the  economy  affords  us 
a  golden  opportimlty  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  reordering  our  national  priorities 
as  we  pursue  our  efforts  to  restore  the 
economy  to  its  full  vitality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  the 
text  of  my  statement  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means: 

TESTIMONY      or      CONORKSSWOMAN      BKLLA      S. 

Abzuc  Bevors  the  HotiSE  Ways  and  Means 

Committee,  Sxptxmbkr  16, 1971 

Chairman  Mills,  members  of  the  Oommlt- 
tee,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  to  t«8tlfy  on  President  NUon's 
New  Economic  Program,  evan  though  I  am 
not  an  economist.  That  may  not  neoenarlly 
be  a  handicap  when  one  ctmslders  that  moat 
economists  are  only  wise  after  the  fact  and 
rarely  agree  with  each  other,  or  even  with 
their  own  past  analyses. 

I  speak  rather  as  a  member  of  Congreea 
who  is  concerned  with  the  social  orientation 
and  effect  of  our  economic  pollclea  and  as  a 
representative  of  a  dUlalct  whose  festering 
needs  have  been  largely  ignored  by  this  Ad- 
ministration. These  needs,  I  might  add,  will 
continue  to  be  slighted  by  the  new  White 
House  polldes. 

The  President's  proposals,  which  I  shall 
discuss  In  more  detaU  shortly,  relnfOToe  his 
position  as  the  superobief  of  corporate 
America.  Although  many  Americans  have 
been  stunned  by  the  reversal  of  the  Pres- 
ident's economic  poUdas.  from  hands  off  to 
sweeping  intervsntlonlsm,  then  Is  a  con- 
sistency that  ties  thcM  poUdes  together.  In 
that  big  buslDsas  remains  the  favorite  and 
working  people  and  small  business  are  still 
the  victims. 

When  the  President  set  out  originally  to 
"oool"  the  sooixxny  and  succeeded  In  prs- 
tenting  us  with  tnflatloa  and  reoe«si<»i  at  the 
■am*  time.  It  was  working  people  and  small 
buslnaasmsn  who  wen  most  severely  atfectsd 
by  govemm«nt-inan4>ulated  unsmployment. 
CXVll aoas— Part  34 
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Now,  too,  it  is  wcH-klng  people  and  small  busi- 
ness who  bear  the  burden  of  the  wage-price 
freeze  while  big  business  Is  pampered  with 
tax  Incentives  and  accelerated  depreciation 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  the 
national  discussion  about  NKP  Is  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  managed  to  Ignore  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  American  life  and  a  major  cause 
of  our  economic  problems.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  inflationary  pressures  created  by  our 
military  spending  which  now  amounts  to  $78 
billion  a  year  and  which  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  proposes  to  Increase  by  another  $3  bil- 
lion next  year. 

The  most  positive  steps  the  President  could 
take  to  strengthen  our  economy  would  be  to 
end  Immediately  and  completely  American 
Involvement  In  the  war  In  Indochina,  cut 
back  military  spending  on  dollar-draining 
military  bases  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and 
instead  of  letting  the  so-called  peace  dividend 
be  consumed  by  the  Pentagon,  use  the  funds 
for  such  purposes  as  to  provide  Jobs,  re- 
pair our  decaying  cities,  build  low  and  mid- 
dle income  hoiislng,  make  mass  transit  fa- 
cilities available,  deal  effectively  with  drug 
and  pollution  problems,  and  assure  our  25.6 
million  poor  people  of  a  guaranteed  annual 
income. 

But  instead  of  ending  the  war  once  and  for 
all  and  reducing  military  expenditures,  the 
President  and  some  of  his  advisers  are  bus- 
ily developing  the  myth  that  our  economic 
problems  are  the  result  of  the  winding  down 
of  the  war.  rather  than  the  war  Itself.  George 
Romney.  for  example,  said  recently  that  If  we 
have  peace,  we're  going  to  have  unemploy- 
ment. Another  Presidential  myth  Is  that  of 
the  lazy  or  greedy  wcwker.  I  find  It  unseemly 
for  the  President  to  lecture  the  American 
people  on  the  "hard  work"  ethic  when  mil- 
lions have  had  to  "moonlight"  to  make  ends 
meet,  when  more  than  five  million  are  look- 
ing for  Jobe  and  cannot  find  them,  when  more 
millions  of  women  would  work  if  there  were 
Jobs  available  for  them  and  day  care  centers 
provided  for  their  children,  and  when  work- 
ing people  who  empty  bed  pans  in  hospitals 
or  wash  dishes  in  hle^-prlced  restaurants  or 
run  elevators  In  luxury  hotels  frequently  re- 
quire supplementary  welfare  benefits  to 
maintain  their  families  because  they  earn 
such  low  wages. 

The  implication  in  the  90-day  wage-price 
freeze  is  that  rising  wages  and  prices  are 
responsible  for  inflation.  I  agree  that  prices 
have  been  rising  at  an  unacceptable  rate,  but 
wage  increases  have  certainly  not  kept  pace 
with  them.  In  a  speech  last  q>rlng  (March 
7),  economist  Leon  Keyserllng  commented: 
"The  wage  earner  continues  to  be  pilloried  as 
a  main  factor  In  the  raging  inflation,  when  In 
fact  the  real  take-hcxne  pay  of  workers  m 
manufacturing  has  declined  during  the  past 
two  years." 

Mr.  Keyserllng  suggested  that  a  more  Ukely 
factor  in  Inflation  was  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's pre-NKP  policy  of  raising  interest  rates. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  Nixon  budget  pro- 
jects about  tao  billion  to  pay  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  "This  Is  more  than  M  billion 
above  what  the  Interest  payments  woiUd  have 
been  on  a  debt  of  the  same  slae,"  he  said,  "if 
interest  rates  had  stayed  where  they  ought  to 
be." 

The  President's  unprecedented  wage-price 
freeze,  unencumbered  by  restraints  on  inter- 
est rates,  profits  or  dividends,  amounts,  in  ef- 
fect, to  a  wage  roUback  since  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  well  as  productivity  is  continuing  to 
rise.  Pay  Increases  affected  by  the  freeae  are 
lost  forever.  They  are  not  placed  In  escrow  «■ 
defKTed  like  oorporats  dividends  or  profits. 
The  freeze  is  grossly  discriminatory  against 
teachers,  against  government  workers,  who 
have  been  singled  out  for  a  six-month  p«n- 
alty,  and  against  women  workers  who,  my 
office  has  been  informed,  will  be  barred  from 
claiming  back  pay  for  unequal  pay  received 
during  this  period,  since  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  American  buslneas  saves  933  bU- 
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lion  a  year  by  paying  women  lower  wages 
than  men  for  doing  essentially  the  sams 
work,  this  80-day  freeze  represents  a  tre- 
mendous loss  for  women  who  flle  back  pay 
suits  and,  of  course,  another  windfall  for 
business. 

For  the  worker,  the  freexe  is  grossly  in- 
equitable but  for  management  it  means,  at 
least,  a  celling  on  an  important  part  of 
total  operating  costs.  Where  price  increases 
have  been  made  in  anticipation  of  wage  In- 
creases (as  on  important  steel  products), 
the  wage  freeze  provides  a  widening  of  profit 
margins.  Roughly  half  of  these  unexpected 
proflts  will  go  to  the  U.S.  as  taxes;  the  other 
half  wlU  stay  In  corporate  coffers.  Thus, 
unions  In  some  cases  find  themselves  In  the 
strange  position  of  having  negoUated  higher 
earnings  for  the  owners  rather  than  higher 
wages  for  their  members. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  freeze  on 
salaries  affects  only  part  of  executive  com- 
pensation or  income.  Many  executives  have 
been  granted  options  to  purchase  the  stock 
of  their  employing  companies;  many  already 
own  such  stock  or  stock  in  other  companies. 
There  is  no  freeze  on  the  gains  they  may 
make  In  trading  these  securities,  and  no 
doubt  they  profited  greatly  from  the  t40 
billion  stock  market  boom  which  greeted  the 
President's  August   I5th  announcement. 

While  the  freeze  on  wages  Is  painfully 
real,  no  enforcement  machinery  exists  to 
supervise  the  price  freeze.  In  any  case,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  said  that  the 
cost  of  Uvlng  is  not  frozen  because  some 
10%  of  the  items  included  In  the  cost  of  ^ 
Uvlng  index  are  exempted  from  the  freeze. 
Thus,  those  on  fixed  Incomes — which  now 
include  all  wage  earners,  pensioners,  and 
welfare  recipients— wlU  continue  to  suffer 
erosion  of  real  Income. 

With  hU  single-minded  conoem  for  the 
Interests  of  big  business.  President  Nixon 
has  enunciated  a  poUcy  under  which  cor- 
porations oan  continue  to  increase  their 
profits  and  the  rich  can  conUnue  to  use 
methods  of  enhancing  wealth  not  available 
to  the  large  majority  of  America.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  rejected  the  concept  of  an 
excess  proflts  tax.  With  rare  candor.  Secre- 
tary Connally  said  recently,  "There  are  no 
excess  profits."  According  to  the  Secretary 
in  an  interview  August  16,  "the  profits  of 
American  business  have  not  been  that  big." 
On  the  contrary,  the  August  newsletter 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
reported  that  corporate  earnings  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  this  year  were  up  11%  over 
the  year  before,  and  that  the  Index  of  after- 
tax earnings  in  manufacturing  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  this  year  was  18%  higher  than 
m  1967,  or  almost  at  the  all-time  hl^ 
reached  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1968.  And 
these  increases  were  accomplshed  during  a 
period  when  output  was  about  73%  of 
capacity. 

Increases  in  bank  profits  have  also  con- 
tinued high,  as  a  result  of  favored  treatment 
by  the  Nixon  admlnlsttratlon.  The  Bank  of 
America,  with  the  largest  deposits  of  any 
U.S.  Bank,  showed  a  17.7%  boost  In  net 
income  per  share. 

A  sample  of  other  bank  gains  during  the 
past  year  reveals  the  following:  J.  p  Morgan 
&  Co.,  31.9%;  Chase  Manhattan,  26.S%-  First 
Chicago  Corp.,  14.3%;  First  National ' Bank 
in  Dallas,  19  3%;  Bankers  Trust  36  1% 
(Source,  UAW  Washington  Report,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1971). 

I  would  like  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee to  contrast  the  advantageous  position  of 
the  corporations  and  banks  with  that  of  a 
wage  earner  in  the  New  Tork  area.  In  1970. 
the  real  spendable  earnings  of  a  worker  with 
three  dependents  was  $117  a  week.  I  chal- 
lenge any  of  you  to  try  to  Ure  on  that  in- 
come  and  at  the  same  time  find  yourself  as- 
saUed  by  the  President  as  an  Inciter  of  In- 
flation. In  fact,  the  BL8  maintains  that  a 
moderate  standard  of  Uvlng  in  the  New  Tork 
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an*  requires  i206  a  week.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  kversge  wage  earner  Is  nowhere  within 
sight  of  that  Income  and  by  Presidential  de- 
cree he  has  now  been  froeen  Into  his  sub- 
standard style  oX  living. 

What  will  happen  when  the  90-day  freeze 
ends,  or  ends  for  all  but  govemment  employ- 
ees who  have  been  singled  out  for  an  unfair 
six- month  freeae?  As  must  be  evident  by 
now,  I  do  not  favor  a  continuation  of  the 
freeze,  nor  do  I  favor  compulsory,  although 
nuire  flexible  wage-price  controls.  Represent- 
atives of  organized  labor  have  Indicated  they 
would  accept  a  voluntary  program  of  con- 
trols on  wages,  prices  and  profits,  supervised 
by  a  tripartite  labor-management-public 
board.  It  has  been  suggested  that  under  such 
a  poUcy  pay  Increases  would  be  tied  to  In- 
crease In  productivity  and  the  cost  of  living. 
This  would  mean  that  the  wage  earner  would 
relinquish  his  claim  to  any  real  improve- 
ment in  his  standard  of  living,  which  I  was 
raised  to  believe  was  as  much  a  part  of  the 
American  ethic  as  hard  work. 

During  World  War  n,  American  workers 
voluntarily  accepted  a  no-strlke  pledge  and 
wage  controls,  even  though  prices  continued 
to  go  up.  They  did  so  as  part  of  a  national 
commitment  to  win  the  war  and  to  defeat 
Nazi  Germany.  Fascist  Italy  and  Imperial 
Japan.  No  such  conunon  purpose  unites  our 
nation  now  as  to  require  unilateral  sacrifices 
by  working  |>eople  and  small  businessmen.  On 
the  contrary,  the  American  people  have  over- 
whelmingly rejected  the  war  in  Indochina, 
which  they  would  like  to  see  ended  now  and 
which  the  Nixon  Administration  still  refuses 
to  do. 

If  voluntary  controls  on  wages,  prices, 
profits,  interest  rates  and  dividends  were  In- 
stituted as  part  of  a  great  national  effort 
to  redirect  our  priorities  away  from  military 
spending  and  toward  the  real  needs  of  our 
people;  If  this  Congress  addressed  Itself  to 
the  question  of  curbing  monopoly  or  so- 
called  managed  pricing,  which  Senator  Philip 
Hart  has  Indicated  costs  American  eonsun>ers 
over  t46  billion  a  year;  if  an  effort  were  made 
to  correct  the  maldistribution  of  Income  in 
owr  economy,  which  now  sees  the  top  20% 
of  all  U.S.  families  cornering  41  %  of  the  In- 
come while  rising  nimibers  of  Americans  are 
forced  on  to  the  Jobless  or  welfare  rolls, 
then,  of  course.  I  would  support  controls.  I 
will,  however,  oppose  any  effort  to  perpetu- 
ate present  gross  Inequities. 

I  believe  that  the  Administration's  tax 
proposal  reflects  Its  misplaced  priorities  and 
must  be  rejected  In  favor  of  Individual  tax 
relief  for  low  and  moderate  income  individu- 
als and  federal  subsidies  in  Job  creative,  so- 
cially useful  endeavors. 

The  10  percent  investment  tax  credit  has 
as  Ite  underlying  assumption  the  belief  that 
our  economic  problems  are  caused  by  an  in- 
ability to  produce  siifflcient  goods.  In  actu- 
ality, there  is  jwesently  some  $70  billion  in 
unused  productivity  in  our  economy.  Some 
27  percent  of  our  Industrial  capacity  stands 
idle.  There  Is  a  sluggishness  In  the  consumer 
end  of  the  econwnlc  equation:  inflation, 
high  Interest,  unemployment  and  lack  of 
consumer  confidence  have  combined  to  re- 
tard consumer  demand. 

In  bis  new  program,  the  President  pledges 
to  reduce  taxes,  proposes  an  equivalent,  and 
highly  selective,  cut  in  federal  expenditures. 
The  decline  in  government  spending  and  the 
reduction  In  the  government  work  force  will 
more  than  offset  the  projected  expansionary 
effect  of  the  tax  cut. 

But  in  any  case,  under  the  Administration 
plan,  the  individual  taxpayer  is  given  virtu- 
ally no  relief.  While  the  President  would  ad- 
vance Ux  cuts  from  1973  to  1972.  providing 
a  family  of  fo\ir  with  a  tlO.OOO  annual  in- 
come with  what  is  estimated  at  a  $57-495 
savings,  this  would  be  more  than  absorbed 
by  the  social  security  Ux  rise  set  to  go  into 
effect  on  Jan.  1,  1972.  As  a  minimum,  this  In- 
crease must  be  postponed  to  permit  the  In- 
dividual Uxpayer  any  relief  at  all  under  the 
Nixon  plan. 
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The  Administration  calls  the  investment 
tax  credit  a  "Job  development"  credit,  but 
aside  from  pious  recitation  of  an  arbitrary 
figure  by  Administration  officials,  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  any  significant  number  of  Jobs 
would  be  created  by  instituting  the  10  per- 
cent investment  tax  (giveaway.  There  are 
other  reasons  for  rejecting  the  investment 
tax  credit:  it  provides  tax  incentives  for 
things  a  prudent  businessman  would  do  in 
any  event,  such  as  modernizing  equipment; 
and  it  encourages  economically  marginal 
ventures  which  would  not  have  otherwise 
been  undertaken.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
subsidized  economically  marginal  activities 
would  be  otherwise  socially  redeeming. 

Rather  than  seeking  to  achieve  laudable 
social  alms  through  the  backhanded  device  of 
Investment  credits,  which  provide  no  oppwr- 
tunlty  for  appropriate  controls  or  account- 
ing. I  propose  that  the  10  percent  Investment 
tax  credit  and  the  accelerated  depreciation 
range  (ADR)  approved  Illegally  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  earlier  this  year  without 
Congressional  sanction  be  rejected  in  favor 
of  federal  subsidies  for  bousing,  child  care 
centers,  mass  transit,  manpower  training 
and  other  Job  creating  activities  and  indi- 
vidual tax  relief. 

In  place  of  the  $0  billion  business  boon- 
doggle, I  propose  also  that  the  low  Income 
tax  allowance  which  is  presently  set  to  rise 
to  $1,000  be  raised  to  $2,000,  thus  directly 
benefiting  the  working  poor  and  moderate 
income  taxpayer.  The  total  cost  of  such  a 
program  would  be  $4.5  billion. 

In  an  immediate  economic  sense,  the  in- 
crease In  the  low  Income  allowance  would 
have  maximum  consumer  impact  since  low 
income  people  ordinarily  spend  their  money 
for  consumer  goods  rather  than  Invest  it,  as 
do  higher  Income  individuals.  Even  more  im- 
portant, we  would  be  taking  a  small  step  to- 
ward a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden,  which  Is  long  overdue. 

In  addition  to  individual  tax  relief  for  low 
and  mo&erate  Income  tax  payers,  immediate 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  federal  construction  pro- 
gram for  urban  areas  concentrating  Initially 
in  depressed  economic  areas.  Such  a  program 
could  combine  effective  manpower  training 
and  improvement  of  the  urban  environment, 
which  would  consequently  create  more  Joba 
and  help  retard  the  present  rate  of  urban 
decay. 

This  Is  one  way  that  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration can  begin  to  fulfill  the  promise 
of  the  National  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
which  committed  the  government  to  provid- 
ing "useful  employment  opportunities,  in- 
cluding self-employment,  for  those  able,  will- 
ing, and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power. 

With  unemployment  exceeding  five  mil- 
lion, and  most  statisticians  consider  that 
grossly  underestimated,  it  Is  urgent  for  the 
government  to  provide  constructive  employ- 
ment, particularly  for  women,  for  young  peo- 
ple, for  Blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans,  for  return- 
ing Vietnam  Veu,  all  groups  that  have  been 
moat  seriously  affected  by  the  recession. 

As  for  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  seven 
percent  automobile  excise  tax,  the  Adminis- 
tration says  this  will  save  taxpayers  $2.1  bil- 
lion a  year  This  may  be  true  if  they  actually 
buy  the  X  number  of  cars  projected  In  the 
estimate.  But  are  people  who  can  afford  a  new 
car  the  ones  who  most  need  $2.1  btlllon  of 
federal  help? 

The  tax  rebate  is  primarily  a  profit-genera- 
tor for  the  auto  industry,  which  will  be  able, 
in  effect,  to  reduce  car  prices  by  that  $3  1 
billion  and  reap  the  benefits  of  the  broad- 
ened market  More  cars  will  be  produced.  But 
does  traffic -choked,  polluted  America  need 
more  cars,  rather  than  a  stimulant  for  mass 
transit  or  the  construction  of  low  cost  hous- 
ing? Here  again  we  see  the  absurdity  of  the 
Administration's  priorities. 

We  see,  too.  the  need  for  adoption  of  an 
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economic  reconversion  bill,  such  as  that  In- 
troduced by  Senator  McOovern  which  would 
not  only  reorient  the  Industries  involved  but 
liberate  aerospace  workers,  missile  workers 
and  others  from  the  indignity  of  depending 
on  antl-soclal  products  for  their  livelihood. 

The  Administration's  International  trade 
decisions — the  "floating"  of  the  dollar  and 
the  inf>ositlon  of  a  10  percent  surcharge  on 
imports — should  be  discussed  in  the  context 
of  American  foreign  policy  and  the  extraordi- 
nary flight  of  American  capital  abroad  over 
recent  years. 

As  economists  Peter  Passell  and  Leonard 
Ross  pointed  out  in  the  current  New  York 
Review  of  Books  (Sept.  23  issue),  the  dollar's 
pre-devaluation  privileged  position  in  world 
finance  made  it  easier  to  fuel  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. But,  they  continued,  "stringent  ad- 
herence to  the  orthodox  rules  would  have 
limited  our  power  to  achieve  all  of  our  ob- 
jectives, including  the  most  deplorable  ones. 
But  it  is  not  military  adventures  that  the 
Nixon  administration  intends  to  Jettison. 
What  Nixon  has  mainly  accomplished  by  his 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  is  a  transfer  of 
wealth  from  American  consumers  to  citizens 
in  foreign  countries  and  to  high-priced 
American  manufacturers." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Administration  has 
opposed  vigorously  Senator  Mansfleld's  pro- 
posal for  a  reduction  of  our  troops  in  Europe 
under  NATO,  which  would  certainly  have  re- 
duced the  out-flow  of  dollars. 

Furthermore,  in  many  cases,  we  are  today 
competing  not  with  foreign  companies,  but 
with  foreign-based  divisions  of  American 
corporations,  particularly  in  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  there  were 
about  350  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  oor- 
poratlons.  In  1970  alone,  more  than  8.000 
American  Investments  in  overseas  companies 
came  to  some  $70  billion.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  If  the  amount  of  foreign  capital 
controlled  by  these  American  enterprises  is 
added,  the  total  for  1970  is  more  like  $100 
billion  in  overseas  Investments. 

The  adverse  results  of  this  development 
have  been  felt  most  severely  by  small  busi- 
ness and  by  working  people  who  see  their 
Jobs  disappear  under  the  floodtlde  of  cheap 
imports 

Before  we  take  steps  to  Impose  quotas  or 
tariffs  on  foreign  Imports,  we  should  revise 
our  laws  that  are  structured  to  encourage 
the  development  of  these  multinational, 
American  corporations.  We  should  try  doing 
away  with  some  of  the  incentives  that  lead 
domestic  companies  to  go  overseas  to  use 
cheap  labor  to  produce  the  goods  which  are 
then  sold  here. 

Special  low  tariff  rates  are  given  to  for- 
eign-assembled goods  which  use  parts  or  raw 
goods  shipped  to  assembly  points  from  the 
United  States.  Taxes  are  deferred — often 
forever — for  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American 
corporations.  Foreign  production  uses  tech- 
nology developed  at  the  expense  of  American 
taxpayers. 

As  I  have  said  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  (August  5) ,  clear  legislative  direc- 
tion U  necessary  to  give  the  Administration 
authority — and  the  will— to  regulate,  super- 
vise and  curb  the  outflows  of  American  capi- 
tal. 

Criteria  to  guide  the  President  In  hU  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  should  Include  con- 
siderations of  the  kinds  of  Investment  pro- 
posed to  be  made  abroad,  the  products  In- 
volved, the  countries  m  which  the  Invest- 
menu  would  be  made,  the  linkage  of  the  In- 
vestments to  the  flow  of  trade  and  the  effect 
of  the  investments  upon  our  domestic  eco- 
nomy and  employment. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  these  proposals 
and  some  of  the  others  I  have  made  here  to- 
day are  ouuide  the  Immediate  purview  of 
this  committee,  but  they  are  essential  to  the 
larger  view  of  our  economic  problems  which 
win  undoubtedly  guide  your  actions. 

The  10  percent  Import  surtax,  which  Is  one 
of  the  few  features  of  the  Nixon  plan  that 
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has  the  approval  of  unions,  which  are  un- 
derstandably concerned  With  foreign  com- 
petition, was  evidently  designed  to  give  relief 
to  three  big,  and  highly  concentrated,  U.S. 
industries:  Steel,  auto  and  chemical.  Insofar 
as  It  Is  successful  in  cutting  down  Imports  of 
cheaper  Japanese  and  German  steel  and 
autos  and  cheaper  synthetic  flbers,  cameras, 
and  TV  sets.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  Americans 
working  in  those  industries,  but  It  will  also 
increase  the  costs  to  American  consumers 
and  drive  up  the  cost  of  living  for  pay-frozen 
Americans. 

The  President's  economic  proposals,  re- 
grettably, invite  the  charge  of  favoritism 
on  several  fronts.  The  Investment  tax  credit, 
for  example,  reweo'ds  mldwestem  Industrial 
centers  that  are  "capital  intensive"  with  high 
factory  equipment  costs,  while  the  import 
surcharge  penalizes  port  enterprises  In  cities 
on  the  eastern  and  western  seaboards. 

New  YotY  is  such  a  city,  and  40  percent  of 
the  men  and  women  who  work  there  hold 
jobs  either  directly  or  indirectly  related  to 
maritime  commerce.  The  protectionist  sur- 
tax may  prove  to  injure  this  vital  component 
of  New  York's  economy. 

Even  the  apparel  Industry,  in  theory  our 
local  beneficiary  of  this  policy,  is  concerned 
about  reprisals  in  the  international  market- 
place. I  object  to  New  York's  having  to  bear 
the  burden  of  monetary  adjustment  while 
Detroit,  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  in  the 
mldwestem  region  reap  a  whirlwind  of  prof- 
Its  during  this  period. 

For  all  too  long,  the  federal  government 
has  paid  lip  service  to  the  small  businessman 
while  pacifying  him  with  fragmentary  fl- 
nanclal  assistance.  In  light  of  the  present 
Incursions  on  New  York's  retail  and  Import 
communities,  if  the  surtax  Is  continued,  and 
I  am  still  not  convinced  that  this  is  the 
wisest  course,  then  the  monies  collected 
from  the  10  percent  Import  charge  at  New 
York  harbor  should  be  placed  in  a  fund  to 
promote  export  development  and  interna- 
tional travel.  Both  these  industries  are  deeply 
entwined  in  the  fabric  of  New  York's  economy 
and  in  need  of  rejuvenation.  This  is  a  pro- 
posal to  which  I  hope  further  attention  will 
be  given. 

Another  possible  avenue  of  relief  for  New 
York  would  be  to  multiply  the  amount  of 
financial  aid  available  from  the  federal  Small 
Business  Administration  by  a  factor  corre- 
sponding to  the  Impact  visited  on  New  York's 
retail  and  manufacturing  activity  by  the 
Import  surcharge.  Depressing  port  business 
must  eventually  Injure  other  facets  of  our 
economy.  From  the  street  level,  that  could 
mean  fewer  people  working  or  smaller  pay- 
checks. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  the  rejection  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  New  Economic  Program,  which 
Is  outrageously  designed  to  aid  big  business 
at  the  continued  expense  of  the  middle- 
class,  small  businessmen,  working  people  and 
the  poor. 

Congress  must  assume  the  responsibility  of 
fashioning  an  economic  program  aimed  at 
human,  not  corporate,  values.  I  have  outlined 
steps  which  I  think  Congress  can  take  to 
provide  genuine  well-being  for  all  our  peo- 
ple, but  I  would  remind  you  again  that  the 
essential  first  step  is  to  withdraw  totally 
from  Vietnam  and  to  curb  the  military 
budget. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPINQ  HIS 
WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McaORY 

or  nxiNotB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBaENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.    McCLORY,    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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withdrew  an  additional  900  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969,  there  were 
532,500  Americans  enduring  the  perils 
of  an  Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  215,- 
800  Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  plan- 
ning to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 
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LAIWDMARK  DECISION  IN  MINNE- 
SOTA WILL  HAVE  FAR-REACHING 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  ENTIRE  ELEC- 
TRIC POWER  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
ELECTRICITY  CONSUMER 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHX7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
landmark  decision  was  handed  down 
last  week  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  will 
have  far-reaching  implications  for  the 
entire  electric  power  industry  and  the 
electricity  consumer.  A  Federal  court 
decision  maintained  that  electric  utility 
companies  transmit  electric  power  for 
their  competitors — public  utilities  and 
electric  cooperatives  as  well  as  private 
utilities. 

As  Mr.  Stephen  Aug  writes  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,  the  St.  Paul  decision 
should  insure  lower  consumer  prices,  in- 
creased utility  competition  and  better 
environmental  preservation  because  of 
the  need  for  fewer  electric  transmission 
lines. 

Transmission  lines,  the  key  to  control 
of  electric  power  and  power  supply  will  be 
more  open  to  use  by  mimicipal  companies 
if  these  companies  can  afford  to  pay  for 
the  power.  Public  utilities  can  no  longer 
be  harassed  and  obstructed  in  their  at- 
tempts to  obtain  power  from  privately- 
owned  transmission  lines. 

This  ruling  has  particular  significance 
for  the  New  Eiigland  consumer  who  is 
burdened  \^1th  high  rates  for  electric 
power  and  inconsistent  quality  of  service. 

I  submit  to  my  colleaerues  the  text  of 
the  decision  and  an  excellent  article  in 
the  September  14  Evening  Star  describ- 
ing the  decision  and  its  implications: 
Klbctric  PowxauNxs  Rulxd  Opkn  to  All 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

The  Justice  Department,  In  a  highly  slg- 
nlflcant  case,  has  won  a  federal  court  decision 
requiring  that  electric  utility  companies 
transmit  electric  power  for  their  competi- 
tors— munlcipally-owned  utUlUea  and  elec- 
tric co-operatives  among  them. 

The  UtUe-noted  decision,  handed  down  late 
last  week  by  a  federal  Judge  In  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  la  being  highly  praised  by  spokesmen 
for  the  public  power  Industry — ^municipal 
companies,  rural  electric  co-ops  and  the 
like — as  portending  lower  consumer  prtoee, 
broadened  competition  in  the  utility  fleld, 
and  preserved  environmental  values  because 
it  could  result  In  fewer  electric  transmission 
lines. 

The  Inveetor-ownad  utUlties,  however,  see 
the  decision  as  causing  them  severe  flnanclal 
peril,  and  perhaps  having  the  effect  of  turn- 
ing privately  owned  facilities  over  to  govern- 
ment-controlled entitles. 

The  decision  is  considered  a  certainty  to 
be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


OTTR   TAIL   POWEK 

At  issue  was  a  civil  suit  filed  In  1969  by  the 
Justice  Department  which  charged  that  Otter 
Tail  I>ower  Co.  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  had 
mono{>olized  the  sale  of  electric  power  to 
464  communities  In  Minnesota.  South  Dakota 
and  North  £>akota. 

Speclflcally.  the  department  contended  that 
Otter  Tall  over  a  14-year  period  had  sought 
to  prevent  municipalities  from  shifting  their 
local  electric  service  from  Otter  Tall  to  other 
power  systems — generally  rural  electric  co- 
operatives which  beneflt  from  low-cost  gov- 
ernment loans,  and  municipally  owned 
companies. 

The  Antitnist  Division  said  Otter  TaU  had 
refused  to  sell  power  at  wholesale  rates  to 
proposed  municipal  systems,  had  refused  to 
transmit  electric  power  (called  "wheeling" 
power)  from  other  wholesale  suppliers  to 
proposed  municipal  systems,  and  had  en- 
gaged in  "other  activities  designed  to  ob- 
struct and  defeat  the  attempt  by  municipal- 
ities to  establish  alternative  electric  power 
systems." 

Among  these  "other  activities"  were  a 
number  of  lawsuits  designed  to  harass 
municipalities  which  sought  to  start  up 
their  own  electric  systems.  The  suits  chal- 
lenged technicalities  In  bidding  procedures 
for  electric  power  equipment  and  snarled 
bond  sales  which  were  to  have  provided  funds 
to  set  up  the  mtinlclpal  facilities  which 
wotild  replace  Otter  Tall  as  the  source  of 
electric  power. 

The  most  Important  Issue  In  the  case. 
however,  is  whether  an  electric  utility — Otter 
Tall,  In  this  Instance — may  be  forced  to 
"wheel"  power  for  other,  often  competing, 
utilities.  TTie  issue  has  been  hotly  ccwitested 
for  years,  and  the  investor-owned  utilities 
have  always  presented  a  united  front: 
Namely,  refusal  to  wheel  or  do  anything  to 
suggest  that  transmission  lines  should  be. 
in  effect,  common  carriers  (much  like  rail- 
roads, airlines,  or  telephone  systems  which, 
must  accept  all   customers ) . 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  in  1969 — 
after  years  of  refusal  to  rule  on  the  Issue — 
finally  decided  that  it  did  not  have  the  power 
to  order  wheeling.  That  was  In  a  case  Involv- 
ing the  City  of  Paris,  Ky.,  and  Kentucky 
UtUlties  Co. 

ANTmirST    TACTIC 

Thus,  in  1969,  the  Justice  Department's 
Antitrust  Division  decided  that  perhaps  the 
antitrust  laws  could  be  used  to  force  power 
wheeling — especially  when  the  utility  com- 
panies' refusal  to  wheel  meant,  to  the 
department  at  least,  that  It  was  using  mo- 
nopoly power  to  prevent  competition  In  the 
electric  utility  business. 

The  court  last  week  agreed  with  the 
Justice  Department  and  ruled  that  the 
utility  must  wheel  low-cost  power  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamatioo  to  the  village 
of  Elbow  Lake,  Minn. 

The  ruling,  said  Albert  V.  Hartl,  Otter 
Tall  president,  "op>ens  the  way  and  makes  it 
easier  for  various  types  of  govenunent  en- 
titles or  government  financed  entitles  to  take 
over  the  private  sector  of  the  Industry, 
because  we  cant  resist  when  they  want  to!" 

Throughout  the  proceedings  of  the  case 
before  Judge  Edward  J.  Devltt,  Otter  TaU 
lawyers  insisted  that  Its  refvisal  to  seU  power 
at  wholesale  rates  to  municipalities  or  trans- 
mit power — and  even  Its  pwrtidpaUon  in 
litigation  and  political  campaigns  agatnst 
public  power  bond  issues — w«re  JusUfled  by 
its  right  to  preserve  Its  buslnaas. 

But  McDevttt  rejected  that.  "Otter  TaU 
cannot  violate  the  law,  albeit  Its  avowed 
purpose  la  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  tta 
business, "  the  Judge  said  In  ruling  that 
Otter  TaU  had  violated  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust act. 

To  Haru.  however,  it's  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival— of  preveDtlnc  tbe  aroatoa  of  a  proflt- 
abae  utlUty  buaineas  b«cus  eo  ya«n  tfo  and 
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now  owned  by  10,000  abareholden.  "Just  tixia 
morning,"  he  told  a  reporter  In  a  telephone 
Interview,  "at  my  weekly  staff  meeting  with 
my  fellow  officers  for  about  the  first  16  min- 
utes there  was  a  recitation  of  devdopments 
within  the  last  week  of  RKA  oooperatlvfls 
attempting  to  move  Into  our  communities." 

He  added  that  since  the  proceedings  began 
there  have  been  two  Instances  when  "oom.- 
munltles  we  now  aerre.  not  wanting  to  go 
Into  business  for  themselves.  Just  wrote  us 
a  letter  and  said  'will  you  please  dlsoonneet 
our  lines,  we  want  to  get  service  from  an 
R£A  cooperative'."  The  reason,  he  said,  Is 
"because  they  figure  they  could  get  a  lower 
rate  from  the  BEA  co-ops." 

Alex  Radln,  general  manager  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Power  Association  here — which 
represents  cooperatives  and  municipal  sys- 
tems— was  overjoyed  at  the  ruling.  He  noted 
that  "many  municipal  utilities  that  we  repre- 
sent have  been  denied  an  opportunity  to  take 
part  In  power  pools  or  to  obtain  power  from 
other  sources  because  of  the  denial  from 
power  companies  of  the  right  to  wheel." 

He  said  the  decision  should  benefit  both 
public  and  private  utilities.  "I  think  It  also 
Is  very  significant  for  electric  consumers  gen- 
erally because  the  effect  of  this  decision  is  to 
broaden  the  area  of  competition  in  the  elec- 
tric Industry,  and  it's  long  been  our  feeling 
that  competition  meaiu  lower  rates." 

He  said  It  was  impwrtant  from  an  environ- 
mental viewpoint  as  well  because  it  "could 
result  in  the  elimination  of  duplicating 
transmission  lines,"  with  a  number  of  com- 
panies— public  and  private — using  the  same 
transmission  system. 

He  conceded,  however,  that  It  might  have 
acme  adverse  financial  effects  on  the  investor- 
owned  utUlUes:  "I  think  it's  true  that  this 
decision  will  naake  it  easier  for  some  munici- 
palities or  some  consumer-owned  utilities  to 
get  into  the  business,  but  after  all,  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry  Is  a  public  business  and 
the  people  have  always  had  the  right  to 
serve  themselves  through  a  munlclptJly 
owned  utility  or  cooperative  if  they  so 
desired  .  .  . 

"The  privately  owned  power  companies 
don't  have  any  vested  right  to  continue  to 
provide  service  to  a  particular  community  in 
perpetuity  nor  for  that  matter  do  the  public 
or  cooperatively  owned  utilities." 
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Oms  Tail  Powsa  Company,  dxtotoant 

Kenneth  C.  Anderson,  William  Jaeger  and 

Barry  McNeil,  Washington,  D.C.  attorneys  for 

plaintiff. 

Cyrus  Pleld  and  David  Lundeen,  Pergus 
Falls,  Minnesota,  attorneys  for  defendant. 

In  this  action  brought  under  Section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  the  basic  Issue  la  whether 
the  acts  of  Otter  Tail  Power  Company,  a 
Minnesota  public  utility.  In  refusing  to  sell 
electric  power  at  wholesale,  and  refusing  to 
wheel  electric  power  to  munlclpalltlea  it 
formerly  served  at  retail,  constitute  a  monop- 
olization of  commerce  In  violation  of  the  Act. 
The  Sherman  Act,  Section  2,  provides: 
"Every  person  who  shall  monopolise,  or 
attempt  to  monopolies  •  •  •  any  part  of  the 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  seraral  states 

*  *   *  shall    be    guilty    of    a    mladenoeanor 

•  •    •,  16  V£.C.  13. 

Under  Section  4  of  the  Act  the  United 
States  District  Cotut  is  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion to  restrain  vlolationa  of  the  law.  16  UJB.O. 
i  4.  Plaintiff  seeks  such  an  injunction. 

Defendant  Otter  Tail  Pow«r  Company  with 
headquarters  at  Pwgus  Falls,  Mlnnsaota,  Is 
an  Invsstor-owiMd  utility  prtmarlly  aanlag 
small  towns  in  weststu  Mtniwnf  and  aast- 
em  North  and  South  Dakota.  Ila  buatnaaa  is 
almost  aotcluslTtiy  retaD.  Its  operation  con- 
sists of  an  Intagimted  powsr  systam  running 
the  full  gamut  tttxa  laltUl  production  to 
final  sale  at  atootrlcal  powar  oomMnsd  with 
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pool  arrangements  which  supply  emergency 
power  reserves. 

Prom  time  to  time  citizens  of  some  of  the 
mutUcipalities  served  by  defendant  have 
worked  for  the  establishment  of  municipally 
owned  electric  facilities.  Otter  TaU  has  op- 
posed such  movements  and  has  refused  to 
sell  power  at  wholesale,  or  to  "wheel"  '  power, 
to  Its  former  municipal  customers  who  have 
converted  or  who  seek  to  convert  to  munici- 
pal systems.  Plaintiff  claims  this  violates  the 
Sherman  Act.  Defendant  asserts  this  Is  but 
the  exercise  of  proper  business  judgment 
aimed  at  protecting  the  integrity  of  its  busl- 


The  pleadings  more  particularly  shape  the 
Issue.  The  government  alleges  that  Otter 
Tail  has  sought  to  prevent  the  municipali- 
ties from  shifting  local  electric  service  from 
defendant  to  other  electric  p>ower  systems, 
supplied  either  by  Otter  Tail  or  another  sup- 
plier of  power,  by  the  following  acts: 

1.  By  refusing  and  threatening  to  refuse  to 
sell  power  at  wholesale  to  the  proposed  alter- 
native local  electric  p>ower  system: 

2.  By  refusing  and  threatening  to  refuse 
to  wheel  electric  power  from  other  wholesale 
suppliers  to  the  proposed  alternative  local 
electric  power  system;  and 

3.  By  engaging  in  other  activities  designed 
to  obstruct  and  defeat  the  attempt  by  mu- 
nicipalities to  establish  alternative  local  elec- 
tric power  system. 

Otter  Tall  specifically  denies  that  It  has 
done  anything  in  violation  of  Section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  In  Its  Answer,  paragraph  IV,  it 
"admits  and  alleges  that  It  has  refused  to 
permit  the  use  of  Otter  Tail's  facilities  (by 
furnishing  either  wholesale  or  wheeling  serv- 
ice) to  subsidize  or  support  a  new  municipal 
electric  system  which  is  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  ousting  Otter  Tail  from  the  re- 
tail electric  business  in  that  municipality. 
Otter  Tall  also  admits  and  alleges  that  it  has 
attempted  to  use  aU  reasonable  means  to 
continue  in  business,  and  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish adequate  and  reliable  service  at  reason- 
able rates  at  retail  in  the  municipalities 
which  are  served  by  its  Integrated  system, 
and  In  attempting  to  present  Its  case  that 
It  Is  to  their  advantage  not  to  sever  their 
connection  with  Otter  Tail's  system  and 
service." 

The  case  was  tried  to  the  court  June  1 
through  June  14,  1971.  The  parties  stipulated 
to  many  of  the  facts.  Plaintiff  called  eleven 
witnesses,  the  defendant  three.  Several  ex- 
tensive pretrial  conferences  preceded  trial. 

A  siunmary  of  the  facts  essential  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  Issue  follows : 

Otter  Tail  was  Incorporated  in  Minnesota 
in  1910.  Its  service  area  encompasses  western 
Minnesota,  northeastern  South  Dakota  and 
eastern  North  Dakota.  The  company's  inte- 
grated system  consists  of  approximately  5.900 
miles  of  interstate  transmission  lines  which 
serve  ait  retail,  approximately  465  towns, 
mostly  small  communities  of  under  1,500 
populaUon.  In  1969  Otter  TaU  sold  1,158,329 
kilowatts  (Kw.)  of  power  to  103.829  custom- 
ers, deriving  a  total  operating  revenue  of 
$31,191,000.  Otter  Tail  had  a  net  generation 
capacity  of  271.146  Kw.  in  1969. 

Otter  Tall  has  entered  into  interconnec- 
tion contracts  with  other  electric  systems. 
These  ocntracts  provide  means  by  which  the 
company  can  obtain  power  to  supplement 
that  provided  by  its  own  generation  and  sell 
excess  power  to  others.  One  of  Otter  TaU'i 
interconnections  is  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  relatlonahlp  be- 
tween the  Bureau  and  Otter  Tall  is  re- 
fiected  In  a  comprehensive  agreement  which 
dates  back  to  1950.  Pursoiant  to  this  con- 
tract, Otter  TaU  purchased  a  oondderaUe 
volume  of  dump  and  secondary  power  from 
the  Bureau. 

Otter  Tail  Is  also  directly  Interconnected 


>  Wheel  msens  to  transport  power  for  an- 
other supplier. 
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with  Minnesota  Power  and  Light,  Northern 
SUktes  Power  Company,  Northwestern  Pub- 
lic Service  Company,  Montana-Dakota  Utili- 
ties Company,  Minnkota  Power  Cooperative, 
Central  Power  Association.  United  Power  As- 
sociation and  several  smaller  rural  electric 
cooperatives. 

Oenerally  speaking.  Otter  TaU  provides 
retail  service  to  municipalities  pursuant  to 
franchise  agreements  awarded  to  it  by  the 
city  or  town.  By  state  law  in  each  of  the 
three  states  the  franchises  are  non-exclusive 
and,  depending  upon  the  state,  the  franchise 
terms  are  limited  to  periods  ranging  from 
ten  to  twenty  years.  The  franchises  ciut<»i- 
arUy  grant  Otter  Tail  the  right  to  construct 
and  maintain  electric  distribution  systems 
and  necessary  transmission  lines,  and  operate 
these  within  the  regulations  and  provisions 
Imposed  by  the  municipal  government. 

Otter  TaU  also  regvUarly  engages  in  the 
buslnee^f  wheeling  power.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  Orter  TaU's  wheeling  activity  is  done 
pursuant  to  Its  contractual  relationship  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Beginning  In  the 
1930's  Congress  appropriated  funds  tac  the 
construction  of  a  series  of  hydroelectric  gen- 
eration facilities  along  the  Missouri  River  In 
Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  handles  the  marketing 
of  the  power  generated  by  the  faculties.  Con- 
gress mandated  that  public  bodies,  REA  elec- 
tric cooperatives  and  municipal  electric  sys- 
tems be  designated  as  preference  customers 
for  this  power:  that  Is,  that  they  be  given 
first  option  to  purchase  the  power. 

The  Congress  also  appropriated  funds  for 
the  construction  of  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines  to  transport  Bureau  power  from 
the  hydroelectric  sites  to  the  areas  where 
the  power  was  to  be  marketed. 

In  1950  Otter  Tail  and  the  Bureau  entered 
Into  the  detaUed  contract  which  provided, 
inter  alia,  for  the  sale  of  dump  power  to 
Otter  Tall  and  for  the  wheeling  of  Bureau 
power  across  Otter  Tail  tr.ansml8sion  lines 
to  preference  customers.  The  Bureau  pays  a 
set  wheeling  fee  to  Otter  Tall  for  this  serv- 
ice. At  the  request  of  Otter  TaU.  a  renewal 
contract  dated  June  14,  1955  contained  lan- 
guage which.  In  the  defendant's  view,  ex- 
empted It  from  any  obligation  to  wheel  power 
to  towns  which  It  previously  had  served  at 
retail.  Otter  TaU  does  wheel  power  to  18 
municipal  preference  customers  which  It  has 
not  previously  served  at  retail.  More  back- 
ground facts  wlU  be  recited  In  connection 
with  the  court's  consideration  of  the  Issues. 

The  principal  thrust  of  the  government's 
case  is  that  Otter  TaU  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  retaU  distribution  and  sale  of  power  to 
towns  in  its  operating  area.  It  Is  not  con- 
tended that  defendant  acted  lUegaUy  or  Im- 
properly in  achieving  this  claimed  monopoly 
position  but  rather  in  its  actions  seeking  to 
preaerve  this  position.  SpecificaUy,  it  is  urged 
that  Otter  Tail's  refusal  to  s^l  or  wheel 
power  to  towns  desiring  to  eetablish  munici- 
pal systems,  and  Its  actions  participating  in 
local  municlp«kl  power  political  campaigns, 
and  sponsoring,  encouraging,  and  financiaUy 
supporting  court  litigation  are  aU  intended 
to  impede  and  frustrate  attempts  to  estab- 
lish independent  municipal  electric  systems. 

Otter  lUU  does  not  deny  Its  refusal  to 
aeU  M'  wheel  power  to  municipalities  whleb 
it  formerly  served  at  retaU  but  argues  that 
to  supply  power  to  these  munlclpalltlea 
woiUd  aid  in  Ita  own  demise.  It  admits  M 
participation  in  local  municipal  political 
campaigns  and  in  litigation  surrounding  at- 
tempts to  establlah  municipal  systems  but 
contends  this  Is  proper  and  legal  conduct. 
Such  actions  were  taken,  defendant  argues, 
to  preserve  the  eleotrle  power  free  enter- 
prlee  system  for  the  benefit  al  its  customers, 
sharebolders  and  enytoyeea. 

Otter  TaU  denies  that  it  has  a  monopoly, 
is  attempting  to  preeerve  a  monopoly,  or 
that  it  poaaeases  a  dominate  share  of  the 
pertinent  market  under  Sherman  Act  prln- 
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clplee.  Defendant  points  to  the  many  other 
electric  power  entitles  operating  In  the  same 
area,  particularly  the  United  States  Bureau 
at  Reclamation,  many  electric  cooperatives. 
Northern  States  Power  Company,  and  other 
private  power  sources,  from  one  or  more  of 
which  electric  power  and  the  means  of  trans- 
mitting this  power  are  readily  avaUable  to 
those  municipalities  which  defendant  does 
not  choose  to  serve. 

Otter  TaU  finally  tuges  a  "Rule  of  Reason" 
and  argues  that  Its  conduct  Is  fully  Justlfled 
by  lU  leglUmate  right  to  fight  for  its  cor- 
porate life,  remain  viable  In  serving  the 
public  and  prevent  the  erosion  of  its  inte- 
grated system  and  the  impairment  of  Its 
credit. 

A  monopoly  condemned  by  the  Sherman 
Act  Is  the  power  to  fix  prices  or  exclude  com- 
petition coupled  with  policies  designed  to  use 
or  preserve  that  power.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Its  most  recent  decision 
on  the  question.  United  States  v.  Grtnnell 
Corp..  384  U£.  563.  670,  86  8.  Ct.  1968  (1966) , 
said: 

The  offence  of  monopoly  under  |  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  has  two  elements:  (1)  the  pos- 
session of  monopoly  power  In  the  relevant 
market  and  (2)  the  wUlfiU  acquisition  or 
maintenance  of  that  power  as  distinguished 
from  the  growth  or  development  of  a  su- 
perior product,  business  acumen  or  historic 
accident. 

The  two  principal  questions  involved  are: 
(1)  Does  Otter  TaU  poasees  monopoly  power, 
and  (2)  Has  it  sought  to  maintain  that 
power? 

The  term  relevant  markets  consists  of  both 
a  product  market  and  a  geographic  market. 
Grinnell,  supra.  It  is  not  disputed  here  that 
the  product  market  is  the  sale  of  electric 
power  at  retaU.  Indeed  more  than  90%  of 
Otter  TaU's  income  is  from  retaU  sales. 

There  is  dispute  as  to  the  definition  of  the 
geographic  market.  The  government  con- 
tends that  each  of  the  466  towns  served  by 
Otter  TaU  constitutes  a  separate  geographic 
market.  If  this  not  be  accepted,  the  gov- 
ernment urges  that  the  geographic  market  is, 
at  least,  the  towns  In  the  Otter  TaU  service 
area. 

There  Is  some  logical  basis  for  considering 
each  town  a  separate  geographic  market;  but 
viewing  it  in  a  broader  ll^t,  there  are,  in 
tne  Otter  TaU  service  area,  466  towns  served 
by  Otter  TaU  and  46  towns  served  by  mu- 
nicipal electric  systems.  On  this  basis  it  may 
be  concluded  that  Otter  TaU  services  approx- 
imately 91%  of  the  relevant  geographical 
market,  certainly  enoiigh  to  Justify  the  in- 
ference that  the  defendant  possesses  monop- 
oly power  in  the  area. 

There  are  also  105  towns  served  by  rural 
cooperatives  in  the  Otter  TaU  service  area. 
Because  of  congressional  restrictions  upon 
REA  loans  to  cooperatives  seeking  to  serve 
urban  areas,  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  106  towns 
could  be  viewed  as  competitive  and  hence 
considered  in  determining  Otter  TaU's  share 
of  the  total  relevant  market.  But  even  If 
these  105  are  considered  as  part  of  the  mar- 
ket, the  resiUt  stUl  has  Otter  TaU  serving  466 
of  the  615  towns  in  the  area.  This  \a  75.6 
percent  of  the  relevant  market.  In  our  view 
this  percentage  Is  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
Inference  that  Otter  TaU  possesses  monopoly 
power  In  the  area.' 

Having  found  that  Otter  TaU  does  possess 
monopoly  power,  the  second  question  is 
whether  Otter  TaU  has  sought  to  maintain 
that  power.  A  principal  contention  of  the 
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States.  338  UJS.  781.  66  S.Ct.  1126  (1946);  (3) 
United  States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Corp.,  110  F.  Bupp.  296  (D.  Mass.  1963),  aff'd 
per  curiam.  347  U.S.  621,  74  S.Ct.  609  (1964); 
(3)  United  States  v.  OrtnneU  Corp.,  384  VA 
663,  86  set.  1699  (1966);  (4)  United  States 
V.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  4k  Co.  {Cello- 
phane). 361  VS.  377.  76  S.Ct.  904  (1966). 
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government  is  that  the  defendant  has  been 
able  to  maintain  this  power  because  of  Its 
strategic  dominance  of  transmission  capacity 
In  most  of  the  Otter  TaU  area. 

Several  map  exhibits  In  evidence  refiect  a 
maze  of  electric  power  lines  covering,  almost 
blanketing  It  would  seem,  the  entire  Otter 
Tall  service  area.  Defendant  urges  that  its 
transmission  lines  represent  only  8%  of  the 
transmission  lines  of  aU  power  suppliers  In 
the  area. 

Evidence  at  trial  showed  that  electric  power 
lines  fall  into  three  general  categories: 

(1)  Bulk  power  supply  lines,  usually  of  a 
voltage  of  115  Kv.  or  greater,  which  are  In- 
tended to  move  large  blocks  of  power  from 
generating  faculties  to  load  centers. 

(2)  Subtransmission  lines,  usuaUy  of  a 
voltage  from  34.5  Kv.  to  69  Kv.  These  are 
utilized  to  move  power  from  the  bulk  power 
source  to  local  retaU  distribution  systems. 

(3)  DUtribution  lines,  usually  of  a  voltage 
of  12.5  Kv.  or  less,  which  move  the  power 
from  the  subtransmlsslon  network  station 
to  the  lUtlmate  consumer. 

Most  of  the  bulk  supply  lines  in  the  Otter 
Tall  area  are  owned  and  OF>erated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  The  Bureau  does  not 
maintain  Its  own  subtransmlsslon  system 
but  contracts  with  Otter  Tall,  and  others,  to 
transmit  the  power  from  bulk  supply  sta- 
tions over  their  subtransmlsslon  lines  to  lo- 
cal retail  distribution  systems  whence  It  Is 
stepped  down  for  delivery  via  distribution 
Unas  to  customers. 

About  two-thirds  of  Otter  Tail's  total  elec- 
tric line  mileage,  or  4,036  mUes,  consists  of 
41.6  Kv.  subtransmlsslon  lines.  It  appears 
that  Otter  TaU  Is  dominant  in  operation  of 
subtransmlsslon  lines  In  the  area. 

The  contract  between  Otter  Tail  and  the 
Bureau  contains  a  provision  fPara.  37(a) 
(2)  ]  which  Otter  TaU  interprets  as  mean- 
ing that  it  need  not  wheel  Bureau  power 
over  its  subtransmlsslon  lines  to  its  former 
retaU  customers.  Otter  Tall  refuses  to  do  so, 
the  Bureau  does  not  have  Its  own  subtrans- 
mlsslon lines  to  use  for  that  purpose  and 
the  transmission  lines  of  others  are  not 
readily  avaUable  in  the  area  sought  to  be 
served.  Elenee  many  potential  preference 
custocners  of  the  Bureau,  Including  muni- 
cipalities, are  unable  to  obtain  Bureau  pow- 
er because  of  the  abaence  ot  avaUable  sub- 
transmission  lines  and  the  refusal  of  Otter 
Tall  to  wheel  that  power  over  Its  lines.  It  is 
not  economically  feasible  or  practical  for  a 
municipality  to  construct  its  own  subtrans- 
mlsslon lines. 

In  support  of  its  argument  that  Otter  Tail 
does  not  have  a  dominance  of  transmission 
faciUtles,  defendant  showed  at  trial  that 
87,000  mUes  of  electric  power  lines  in  the 
Otter  TaU  service  area  sre  owned  by  various 
rural  distribution  electric  cooperatives.  This 
testimony  and  other  evidence  established, 
however,  that  most  of  these  lines  are  of  a 
voltage  of  12.6  Kv.  and  hence  suitable  only 
for  distribution  to  the  customer  and  not  for 
transmission,  which  requires  a  heavier  volt- 
age, in  the  range  of  84  to  68  Kv. 

One  of  defendant's  witnesses  at  trial,  Mr. 
Nye,  testified  that  the  12.6  Kv.  cooperative 
lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Elboto  Lake  and  Hank- 
inson,  (two  municipalities  here  involved  and 
concerning  which  more  wlU  be  said  later) 
were  not  capable  of  transmitting  power  to 
these  towns. 

Northern  States  Power  Company  (N8P) 
does  distribute  retaU  power  in  some  towns 
near  the  Otter  TaU  service  area  but  It  re- 
fuses to  supply  power  to  towns  not  In  its 
own  service  area.  For  this  reason  NSP  re- 
fused to  supply  Alexandria,  Minnesota,  and 
Coleman,  South  Dakota.  Hence  NSP  is  not 
an  avaUable  power  source  for  municipalities 
refused  service  by  Otter  TaU  and  desiring  to 
convert  to  municipal  ownership. 

We  conclude  that  Otter  TaU  has  a  strate- 
gic dominance  In  the  transmission  of  power 
in  most  of  Its  service  area. 

Much  of  the  evidence  at  trial  was  directed 
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to  the  claimed  employment  of  this  domi- 
nance in  transmission  to  prevent  municipal- 
ities in  the  area  from  obtaining  power  to 
operate  municipally  owned  systems.  The 
testimony  dealt  principally  with  five  towns. 
Elbow  Lake,  Minnesota,  Hankinson  and 
Finley,  North  Dakota,  and  Coleman  and 
Aurora,  South  Dakota,  with  the  emphasis  on 
happenings  at  Elbow  Lake  and  Hankinson. 
A  sununary  of  events  at  each  of  these  towns 
foUows: 

Elbow  Lake,  Minnesota,  is  a  small  county 
seat  town  near  Fergus  Falls.  Elbow  Lake 
was  served  at  reUU  by  Otter  TaU  untU  1966 
when  the  citizens  voted  for  a  municipally 
owned  system.  The  defendant  refused  to  fur- 
nish power  at  wholesale.  Elbow  Lake  acquired 
its  ovm  generating  plant.  It  sought  stand-by 
power  from  Otter  TaU  which  was  refxised. 
Litigation  ensued.  The  Federal  Power  Oom- 
misslon  ordered  the  defendant  to  furnish 
stand-by  power.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Eighth  Circuit  affirmed.  Otter  Tail  Power 
Co.  V.  Federal  Power  Commission,  439  F.  2d 
232  (8th  Cir.  1970). 

When  Otter  Tall  refused  to  seU  power  to 
Elbow  Lake,  the  town  sought  power,  either 
as  a  sole  source  or  on  a  stand-by  basis,  from 
the  Btireau  of  Reclamation,  the  United 
Power  Association,  the  Basin  Electric  Power 
Cooperative  and  the  Runestone  Electric  As- 
sociation. 

Each  of  these  sources  was  wlUlng  and 
able  to  furnish  the  power,  but  could  not,  as 
the  power  could  oiUy  be  delivered  to  Elbow 
Lake  over  Otter  Tails  transmission  lines,  be- 
cause of  the  restrictive  provisions  contained 
In  the  contracts  between  Otter  TaU  and  the 
suppliers  previously  discussed,  and  because 
of  Otter  TaU's  refusal  to  wheel  the  power.  It 
was,  and  Is  economicaUy  unfeasible,  for 
either  Elbow  Lake  or  the  suppliers  to  buUd 
the  required  traiuBnlssion  faculties  from  the 
power  soTirce  to  Elbow  Lake. 

From  all  of  the  evidence,  of  which  this  Is 
a  short  precis,  the  court  concludes  that  Otter 
TaU  employed  Its  dominance  in  transmission 
in  the  Elbow  Lake  area  to  prevent  Elbow 
Lake  from  obtaining  electric  power  from 
outside  sources  of  supply. 

Otter  TaU  served  Hankinson,  North  Da- 
kota, with  electric  power  under  a  20-year 
franchise  dated  February  16,  1931.  In  1947 
the  voters  of  Hankinson  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  municipal  electric  system.  Ot- 
ter TaU  refused  to  sell  power  at  wholesale 
to  Hankinson.  The  town  sought  power  from 
the  United  States  Bvireau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative  and  the 
RSR  Electric  Cooperatives.  AU  three  of  these 
suppliers  were  dependent  on  the  use  of  Ot- 
ter TaU's  transmission  lines  in  transporting 
power  from  the  nearest  Bureau  subsection  at 
Forsian,  North  Dakota,  some  39  mUes  from 
Hankinson.  Otter  TaU  refused  to  wheel 
power  over  Its  Unes  to  Hankinson.  Again.  It 
was  not  feasible  for  Hankinson  to  construct 
its  own  transmission  line  39  mUes  to  For- 
man.  The  Bureau  was  unable  to  do  so  for 
the  same  reason,  with  the  resiUt  that  Otter 
TaU's  conduct  prevented  Hankinson  from 
obtaining  needed  power  to  service  a  mu- 
nlclpaUy  owned  system.  The  town  abandoned 
its  efforts  and  granted  a  new  retaU  fran- 
chise to  the  defendant. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  the  court  finds 
that  defendant  has  a  monopoly  in  the  rele- 
vant market  and  has  consistently  refused  to 
deal  with  municipalities  which  desired  to 
establish  municipally  owned  systems  on  the 
aUeged  Justification  that  to  do  so  would  Im- 
pair Its  position  of  dominance  in  seUlng 
power  at  retaU  to  towns  In  Its  service  area. 
The  court  concludes  that  this  conduct  Is 
prohibited  by  the  Sherman  Act.  It  Is  well 
established  that  the  unilateral  refusal  to  deal 
with  another,  motivated  by  a  purpose  to  pre- 
serve a  monopoly  position,  is  iUegal.  Eastinan 
Kodak  Co.  v  Southern  Photo  Materials  Co.. 
273  U.S.  359.  47  S.  Ct.  400  (1927);  Lorain 
Journal  Co.  v.  United  States,  342  VS.  143. 
72S.Ct.  181  (1961). 
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Hm«  Uie  aefenoani  dees  not  dispuM  tbat 
Ita  purpose  In  refualng  to  deal  with  munic- 
ipalities dealrlng  to  establUb  municipally 
owned  systems  la  to  protect  ItaelX  In  tlie  posi- 
tion It  now  enjoys  In  the  area.  Sucb  Is  a 
monopoly  poaltlon,  and  the  law  prohibits 
conduct  such  as  this  when  Buch  is  intended 
to  preserve  the  monopoly. 

A  similar  "refusal  to  deal"  case  was  decided 
in  this  district  in  1945,  United  States  v. 
Klearflax  Linen  Looms,  Inc.,  63  F.  Supp.  33, 
38  (D.  Minn.  1945).  There  Judge  Nordbye 
oapeuUzed  the  legal  principle  Involved  when 
he  held  that  "A  refusal  to  s^l,  while  it  may 
be  lawful  per  se,  cannot  be  used  In  order 
to  achieve  an  lllegpal  result." 

Here  Otter  Tall  refuses  to  sell  power  to 
municipalities  which  would  thereby  take 
retail  power  business  from  defendant  and 
refuses  to  wheel  power  for  others  willing  to 
•ell  to  these  municipalities.  Because  of  Its 
dominant  position  Otter  Tall  If,  able  to  de- 
prive towns  of  the  benefits  of  competition 
which  would  result  from  municipally  owned 
faciUtles. 

Pertinent  to  an  examination  of  the  law  is 
a  reference  to  cases  expressive  of  the  "bottle- 
neck theory"  of  antitrust  law.  This  theory 
reflects  in  essence  that  It  Is  an  illegal  re- 
straint of  trade  for  a  party  to  foreclose  others 
from  the  use  of  a  scarce  facility.  Here  the 
theory  finds  application  In  Otter  Tail's  use 
of  its  subtransmisslon  lines.  One  authority 
believes : 

"The  Sherman  Act  requires  that  where  fa- 
cilities cannot  practically  be  duplicated  by 
would-be  competitors,  those  In  poosession  of 
them  must  allow  them  to  be  shared  on  fair 
terms." ' 

This  statement  epitomizes  the  holdings  In 
federal  cases  which  have  established  the  prin- 
ciple: United  State*  v.  Terminal  Railroad 
Assoc.,  224  U.S.  383.  32  S.  Ct.  607  (1912): 
Gamco,  Inc.  v.  Providence  Fruit  4k  Produce 
Bunding  Inc.,  194  PJd  484  (1st  Clr.  1952); 
Packaged  Programs,  Inc.  v.  Westinghoust 
Broadcasting  Co.,  266  PJd  708  (3rd  Clr.  1968) ; 
Six  Twenty-Sine  Productions,  Inc.  v.  Rollins 
Telecasting,  Inc.,  366  F Jd  478  (6th  Clr.  1966) . 

The  bottleneck  principle  is  applicable  to 
Otter  Tail.  Its  control  over  transmission  fa- 
cilities In  much  of  its  service  area  gives  it 
substantial  effective  control  over  potential 
competition  from  municipal  ownership.  By  its 
refusal  to  sell  or  wheel  power,  defendant  pre- 
vents that  competition  from  surfacing. 

COtJKT   UnCATION 

The  efforts  of  Elbow  Lake,  Hanklnson,  Au- 
rora and  Colman.  South  Dakota,  to  establish 
municipal  power  systems  were  opposed  by 
the  defendant  In  court  proceedings.  Otter 
Tall  either  Instituted  or  sponsored  and  finan- 
cially supported  cotirt  litigation  which  had 
the  effect  of  frustrating  the  sale  of  revenue 
bonds  to  finance  the  municipal  systems.  A 
"no-litlgatlon"  certificate."  reflecting  the  ab- 
sence of  litigation  which  might  impair  the 
salabUtty  of  revenue  bonds.  Is  essential  to  a 
successful  sale  of  municipal  bonds.  The  pend- 
ency of  litigation  has  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  marketing  of  the  necessary  bonds 
thus  preventing  the  establishment  of  a  mu- 
nicipal system. 

Most  of  the  litigation  sponsored  by  the  de- 
fendant was  carried  to  the  highest  available 
appellate  court  and  although  all  of  It  was  un- 
successful on  the  merits,*  the  Institution  and 
maintenance  of  It  had  the  effect  of  halting, 
or  aK>reclably  slowing,  efforts  for  municipal 
ownership.  The  delay  thus  occasioned  and 
tlie  large  financial  burden  Imposed  on  the 
town's  Umlted  treasury  dampened  local  en- 
thusiasm for  public  ownership.  In  some  in- 
stances. Otter  Tall  made  offers  to  the  towns 


*A.  D.  Neale,  The  Antitrust  Latos  of  the 
U.SA..  Cambridge  Umveralty  Press  at  67 
(1060). 

»Wlth  the  poeslble  exception  of  litigation 
In  Aurora  where  the  court  held  that  Otter 
Tall  bad  no  standing  to  sue. 
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to  abaort)  the  towns'  oosts  and  expenses,  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  its  service  in  exchange 
for  a  new  franchise.  Hanklnson,  after  several 
years  of  abortive  effort,  accepted  this  type  of 
offer  and  renewed  defendant's  franchise. 

While  every  person  has  the  right  to  resort 
to  the  courts  to  redress  claimed  wrongs,  the 
right  Is  not  without  limitation.  One  who  en- 
joys a  monopoly  may  not  resort  to  litigation 
for  the  purpose  of  illegally  nmint^lnlng  the 
mon<^x>ly.  The  Ninth  Circuit  has  observed 
that  "•  •  •  UUgaUon  can  be  an  Integral  part 
of  a  scheme  prohibited  by  the  Sherman  Act." 
Trucking  Unlimited  v.  California  Motor 
Transport  Co.,  432  PAl  766,  760  (9th  Clr. 
1970) . 

This  legal  principle  Is  weU  established  and 
has  been  expressed  In  patent  cases  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  Institution 
of  Infringement  suits.  See  Walker  Process 
Equipment  Inc.  v.  Food  Machinery  A  Chemi- 
cal Co..  382  UJ3.  172,  86  S.  Ct.  347  (1966): 
Plastic  Contact  Lens  Co.  v.  Butterfleld,  366 
F.2d  388  (9th  Clr.  1966) ;  Kobe,  Inx:.  v.  Demp- 
sey  Pump  Co.,  198  FJd  416,  424  (10th  Clr. 
1962). 

In  Kobe,  supra,  the  court  said: 

"•  *  'we  must  not  permit  the  courts  to 
be  a  vehicle  for  maintaining  and  carrying  out 
an  unlawful  monopoly  which  has  for  Its  pur- 
pose the  rilmlnatlon  and  prevention  of  com- 
petition." 

The  court  finds  that  the  litigation  sfpon- 
sored  by  defendant  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  delaying  and  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment of  municipal  electric  systems  with 
the  expectation  that  this  would  {jreserve  Its 
predominant  position  In  the  sale  and  trans- 
mission of  electric  power  In  the  area. 

Defendant  urges  that  the  so-called  Noerr 
doctrine.  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Confer- 
ence V.  Noerr  Motor  Freight,  Inc.,  366  US 
127,  81  S.  Ct.  623  (1961) ,  exempts  its  conduct 
in  the  field  of  court  litigation  from  antitrust 
attack. 

But  the  Noerr  principle  Is  applicable  only 
to  efforts  aimed  at  influencing  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  government. 
It  only  Immunizes  political  activity  directed 
toward  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
the  laws  from  antitmst  attack.  See  Woods 
Exploration  A  Producing  Co.  v.  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  438  P.2d  1288  (5th  Clr.  1971) . 
and  Trucking  Unlimited  v.  California  Motor 
Transport  Co.,  supra.  Noerr  does  not  free 
from  antitrust  sanctions  the  institution  of 
court  litigation. 

From  all  of  the  evidence  It  appears  that 
defendant,  by  refusing  to  deal  with  munici- 
palities and  by  conducting  or  sponsoring 
court  litigation,  has  violated  Section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  monopolized  or  attempted 
to  monop>olize  the  sale  of  electric  power  in 
its  service  area. 

iMMunrrr  as  a  RJtstrLT  or  "vaud  govxrnment 

ACTION" 

But  Otter  Tall  takes  the  position  that  since 
It  contracted  with  government  agencies  with 
reference  to  the  delivery  of  power,  it  is 
thereby    Immune   from   antltnast   sanctions. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Otter  Tail's  agree- 
ment with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
tains a  provision  which  defendant  Inter- 
prets as  freeing  it  from  any  obligation  to 
wheel  power  from  the  Bureau  to  any  munici- 
pality which  received  retail  service  from 
Otter  Tall  as  of  the  date  of  the  contract, 
that  Is.  June  14.  1965.  Further,  Otter  Tails 
transmission  agreements  with  certain  co- 
operatives (Cooperative  Power  Association 
Lyon-Lincoln  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.  and 
Traverse  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  RSR 
Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.  and  East  River  Co- 
operative, Inc.)  contain  provisions  which  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  defendant's  transmission 
system  to  supply  power  from  the  coopera- 
tives to  a  retail  customer  served  by  Otter 
Tall.  These  contracts  also  extend  the  same 
prohibition  with  respect  to  customers  served 
by  the  cooperatives. 

It  U  urged  by  Otter  Tall  that  these  re- 
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strlctlve  provisions  are  Immune  from  anti- 
trust attack.  The  gist  of  this  contention 
seems  to  be  that  since  the  Bureau  Is  a 
government  Instrumentality  and  the  RSA 
administrator  approved  the  contracts  with 
the  cooperatives,  the  contracts  are  the  i«. 
suit  of  "vaUd  governmental  action."  thus 
falling  within  the  scope  of  Alabama  Power 
Co.  V.  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  304 
P.  2d  672   (6th  Clr.  1968) . 

In  my  view  there  Is  no  merit  In  this 
contention.  The  Alabama  Power  case  is  in- 
apposite. The  restrictive  provisions  here  ara, 
in  reality,  territorial  allocation  scheme*! 
Agreements  among  competitors  to  allocate 
customers  or  territories  are  per  se  violations 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  v.  United  States,  366  VS.  l 
78  S.  Ct.  614  (1968).  Oiu-  Eighth  Circuit  has 
held  to  the  same  effect.  Afontana-JSa/cofa 
Utilities  Co.  V.  Williams  Electric  Cooperative. 
Inc..  263  P.  2d  431  (8th  Clr.  1959).  There  the 
court  condenmed  a  contract  provision  be- 
tween an  Investor -owned  utility  and  a  rural 
electric  cooperative  allocating  marketing  ter- 
ritories as  a  per  se  antitrust  violation.  The 
court  said: 

By  the  great  weight  of  authority  In  this 
country,  the  rule  has  been  promulgated  and 
consistently  applied  that  contracts  between 
quasi-public  corporations,  having  tor  their 
object  the  division  of  territory  between  such 
companies,  are  against  public  poUcy,  and 
being  so,  are  absolutely  void,  un tempered  by 
any  application  of  the  'rule  of  reason.'  Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities  at  434. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  Hecht  v. 
Pro  Football,  Inc..  F.  2d  (D.C.  Clr.  1971) 
held  that  a  public  armory  board,  in 
leasing  a  public  stadium  to  a  professional 
football  team  exclusively  for  a  period  of  30 
years,  was  not  Immune  from  the  antitrust 
laws        \ 

In  Hecht,  the  court  held  that  In  order  tor 
antitrust  immunity  to  attach  to  action  by 
a  governmental  body  there  must  be  specific 
and  unequivocal  language  to  this  effect  In 
the  enabling  statute. 

"The  basic  philosophy  of  our  antitrust 
policy  has  been  so  long  established,  is  of 
such  recognized  economic  Importance,  and 
has  assumed  in  the  statutory  scheme  of 
things  such  high  dignity  that  a  contrary 
Congressional  Intent  of  '•Immunity  from 
antitrust  laws  Is  not  lightly  implied.'" 
Hecht  at  — . 

There  Is  nothing  in  any  of  the  legislation 
under  which  either  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion markets  Its  fxswer  or  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  operate  which  either  expressly 
or  impliedly  confers  Immunity  from  anti- 
trust laws  upon  the  actions  of  the  Bureau  In 
negotiating  contracts  for  sale  of  power  or 
upon  the  action  of  the  REA  administrator 
In  approving  contracts  between  a  cooperative 
and  a  private  power  copipany. 

The  record  reflects  it  was  reluctantly,  and 
only  after  a  determination  that  no  other 
transmission  facilities  were  available,  that 
the  Bureau  signed  the  contract  with  defend- 
ant which  contained  the  restrictive  provision 
in  question.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  inter- 
pretation of  the  contract  varies  from  that 
of  the  defendant.  The  Bureau  officials  were 
and  are  of  the  view  that  the  provision  la 
not  a  blanket  restriction  but  requires  the 
defendant  to  give  separate  consideration  and 
to  reach  separate  Judgment  as  to  each  appli- 
cant for  transmission  service  over  defend- 
ant's lines. 

In  order  for  antitrust  Immunity  to  attach 
In  situations  of  this  kind  there  must  be  a 
clear  indication  that  Congress,  In  enacting 
the  law,  considered  the  competing  interests 
of  antitrust  policies  and  whatever  policy  U 
best  served  by  the  other  competing  interest, 
and  expressed  a  clear  Judgment  that  the 
antltruirt  policy  should  be  suspended.  Tliere 
Is  no  such  showing  here  No  antitrust  Im- 
mumty  attached  to  the  contracts  or  to  the 
parties  executing  them. 
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That  which  defendant  refers  to  as  the 
"heart  of  the  case  "  is  its  argument  that  if 
Otter  Tall  Is  required  to  sell  power  at  whole- 
sale or  wheel  power  to  Its  former  retail  cus- 
tomers, it  will  be  contributing  to  Its  own 
corporate  death  because  more  and  more  mu- 
nicipalities would  then  change  to  municipal 
ownership  to  obtain  the  cheaper  Bureau 
power.  Eventually,  defendant  claims,  most  of 
Its  customers  would  convert  and  the  Otter 
Tall  system  would  be  eroded  to  the  detriment 
of  Its  customers,  stockholders  and  employees. 
This  argument  was  pressed  hard  by  defend- 
ant and  Its  president,  Albert  Hartl,  who  testi- 
fied vigorously  and  eloquently  In  defense  of 
privately  owned  utilities  vis-a-vis  public 
power  Interests. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
public  utility  which  operates  without  ex- 
clusive franchises  from  its  customers  does 
not  have  a  right  to  be  free  of  competition. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  v.  Cen- 
tral Louisiana  Electric  Company.  354  F.2d  859 
(5th  Clr.  1966) .  This  has  long  been  the  law 
and  extends  to  competition  from  municipally 
owned  facilities.  Alabama  Power  Co.  v.  Ickes, 
302  US.  464,  58  S.  Ct.  300  ( 1938) . 

One  principal  purpose  of  the  Sherman  Act 
is  to  Insure  competition.  Otter  Tall  cannot 
violate  the  law  albeit  Its  avowed  purpose  is 
to  protect  the  Integrity  of  its  business. 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  held  that  the 
Schwlnn  Bicycle  Company  could  not  employ 
antl -competitive  methods  In  order  to  pre- 
serve Its  business  which  was  gradually  but 
markedly  going  downhill.  United  States  v. 
Arnold  Schwinn  and  Co.,  388  U5.  366,  375,  87 
S.  Ct.  1866  (1967 ).  The  court  said : 

"The  promotion  of  self-interest  alone  does 
not  Invoke  the  rule  of  reason  to  immunize 
otherwise  Illegal  conduct." 

So  here  there  appears  to  be  no  legal  Justi- 
fication for  conduct  which  violates  the 
Sherman  Act. 

A  so-called  "erosion  study  (DX  41)  of- 
fered by  defendant  sought  to  foretell  Its  fl- 
nanclal  disaster  If  it  is  required  to  serve  Its 
former  customers  which  convert  to  munic- 
ipal operation. 

The  pessimistic  view  of  the  matter  sug- 
gested by  the  defendant  Is  not  supported  by 
the  record.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  now 
furnishes  power  to  only  two  towns  previously 
served  by  Otter  Tail,  to  wit,  Colman  and 
Aurora,  South  Dakota.  Elbow  Lake  also  has 
an  allocation  oT  power  for  future  use.  The 
Bureau's  generating  capacity  is  now  fully 
committed.  It  has  denied  requests  for  alloca- 
tion of  power  from  several  applicants.  In- 
cluding Sioux  City  and  Aurella.  Iowa,  and 
no  new  generating  capacity  Is  scheduled  to 
be  activated.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  some 
present  Bureau  customers  will  have  to  find 
a  continued  power  source  elsewhere.  All  in 
all,  it  does  not  appear  that  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation power  Is  a  serious  threat  to  the  de- 
fendant nor  that  It  will  be  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

But  regardless,  as  stated,  even  the  threat 
of  losing  business  does  not  Justify  or  excuse 
violating  the  law. 

The  court  finds  from  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  the  defendant  has  at- 
tempted to  monopolize,  and  has  monopolized, 
Interstate  commerce  In  the  retail  distribu- 
tion of  electric  power  In  violation  of  Section 
2  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Now  therefore,  the  defendant  and  Its 
agents  are  enjoined  from  any  and  all  con- 
duct, whether  expressed  in  terms  of  con- 
tracts, policies,  or  practices,  having  the  ef- 
fect of  continuing  the  violations  ol  the 
Sherman  Act  herein  found  to  exist. 

Plaintiffs'  counsel  shall  promptly  present 
suggested  detailed  Findings  of  Pact,  Conclu- 
sions of  Law  and  Order  for  Judgment  reflec- 
tive of  these  expressions  together  with  a 
form  of  Judgment. 

Dated:  September  9. 1971. 

Edward  J.  Drvrrx, 

Chief  Judge, 
United  States  District  Court. 
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A  MESSAGE  ON  DRUGS 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  H. 
McBrlde,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
has  embarked  on  a  noteworthy  and  hope- 
fully successful  program  to  educate 
Americans  entering  Mexico  on  the  local 
police  attitude  toward  drugs. 

Many  Americans,  especially  young 
Americans,  believe  that  Mexican  author- 
ities are  complacent  about  the  use  of 
drugs.  References  to  "Acapulco  Gold" 
and  thoughts  of  pursuing  mushroom 
highs  In  the  high  Andes  have  led  to  the 
misconception  that  Mexico  is  a  mecca  for 
easy  drug  use  and  illegal  purchases. 

The  fact  is,  since  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  began  "Operation  Coopera- 
tion" last  year,  the  Mexican  authorities 
have  been  most  diligent  in  the  crackdown 
on  drug  users  and  pushers.  Many  Amer- 
icans are  now  languishing  in  Mexican 
prisons  as  a  result. 

In  an  effort  to  alert  presumptuous 
Americans  to  this  fact,  Ambassador  Mc- 
Bride  has  prepared  a  leaflet  on  the  drug 
attitudes  in  Mexico  for  distribution  at 
all  border  crossings.  He  hopes  to  clearly 
forewarn  any  American  contemplating 
violating  the  drug  laws  that  the  US. 
Embassy  wiU  not  be  available  to  "get 
them  off."  He  Is  at  the  same  time  hoping 
that  the  Americans  approached  by  diug 
pushers  will  help  the  authorities  to  ap- 
prehend these  criminals. 

The  drug  problem  is  not  going  to  be 
solved  by  a  series  of  laws  or  pronounce- 
ments alone.  However,  efforts  such  as 
this  one  by  Ambassador  McBride  coupled 
with  the  efforts  of  others  across  the 
country  will  help  rid  this  Nation  of  the 
curse  of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  inserting  the  Ambassador's 
leaflet  message  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

A  Message  on  Datrcs 

Since  my  arrival  in  Mexico  I  have  noted 
an  alarming  increase  In  the  ntimber  of 
American  visitors  who  have  been  arrested 
by  the  Mexican  authorities  for  violating  the 
narcotics  laws  of  Mexico.  There  is  an  ap- 
pcu«nt  misconception  held  by  some  young 
American  visitors  regarding  the  Mexican 
Govermnent  attitude  on  narcotics. 

Many  seem  to  feel  that  local  narcotics 
regulations  are  not  stringently  enforced  and 
that  they  may  violate  Mexican  laws  with 
impunity.  This  Is  a  completely  mistaken  no- 
tion ...  as  many  have  soon  discovered. 

As  of  June,  1970  there  were  187  Americans 
in  prison  in  Mexico  for  narcotics  violations. 
Of  this  number  some  may  be  found  not 
guilty  but  only  after  due  process  of  law 
Those  found  guilty  face  stiff  Jail  terms  rang- 
ing from  two  to  nine  years  for  p>06session  and 
three  to  ten  years  for  trafficking  In  narcotics. 

What  worries  me  most  is  that  a  slgnlflcant 
number  of  those  arrested  are  students.  Rec- 
ords show  that  students  of  all  ages — from 
the  secondary  schocd  level  to  the  college 
level — have  been  involved  in  drug  usage. 
These  young  people  come  from  fine  families 
and  their  experimentation  in  drugs  can  lead 
not  only  to  arrest  and  detention,  but  to  a 
lengthy  and  demoralizing  imprisonment. 

Many  American  visitors  arrested  for  in- 
volvement in  the  sale  or  use  of  narcotics  ap- 


parently feel  that  they  merely  have  to  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Bmbaosy  for  help  and 
Embassy  officials  oan  intercede  in  their  be- 
half and  obtain  a  speedy  release.  Nothing 
could  be  fiuUier  from  the  truth:  once  a 
narcotics  violator  Is  Imprisoned  there  Is  little 
the  U.S.  Embassy  can  do  to  assist  him  other 
than  providing  advice  on  obtaining  proper 
Mexican  legal  counsel  and  equal  treatment 
under  the  law.  Mexico  does  not  grant  release 
on  ball  to  persons  arrested  in  connection  with 
drug  offenses. 

The  United  States  and  Mexican  Govern- 
ments have  Jointly  laundied  the  "Operation 
Cooperation"  campaign  which  is  designed  to 
end  the  spread  of  narcotics  and  the  Embassy 
Is  conducting  an  active  education  program 
for  members  of  the  local  American  cotn- 
munlty. 

As  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
I  appeal  for  your  wholehearted  support  in 
dealing  with  this  vicious  problem.  If  you 
know  of  someone  who  Is  using  narcotics  and 
who  you  think  would  beneflt  from  our  coun- 
seling services,  please  refer  him  to  the  Citi- 
zens Consular  Services'  office  In  the  Embassy. 
If  you  are  approached  by  scmeone  who  offers 
to  sell  you  narcotics,  ple«Lse  inform  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
which  Is  located  In  the  Embassy. 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation  In  this  im- 
portant matter  and  I  hope  that  you  wlU 
enjoy  your  visit  to  Mexico. 


THE  TRAGEDY  AT  ATTICA:  LET 
US  BEGIN  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE 
CAUSE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CAUrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
tragedy  at  Attica — not  entirely  dissimilar 
to  the  recent  tragedy  at  San  Quentin — 
continues  to  be  retold  and  rephrased,  all 
individuals  must  have  the  same  feeling 
I  have  with  regard  to  the  obvious  failure 
of  our  prison  system. 

It  becomes  more  apparent  each  day 
that  the  decision  to  invade  the  prison 
follows  in  a  consistent  pattern:  a  pattern 
which  disregards  the  human  and  indi- 
vidual qualities  of  those  men  incarcerated 
in  such  institutions.  It  is  this  pattern  of 
thinking  that  must  be  abandoned,  or  else 
all  of  the  rhetoric  about  protecting  In- 
mates and  guards,  the  rehabilitative 
function  of  prisons  and  the  notion  the 
prison  is  a  deterrent  for  crime  will  only 
serve  as  a  smokescreen  for  the  disregard 
of  very  serious  and  basic  problems  in  the 
penal  system. 

Because  I  believe  that  the  issue  of 
prison  reform  is  one  which  the  Congress 
wiU  have  to  face  squarely  and  honestly, 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing article  into  the  Record.  I  believe 
that  it  provides  a  most  moving  and  elo- 
quent statement,  from  which  mjrself  and 
my  colleagues  can  begin  to  think  about 
changes  and  alternatives  to  our  current 
penal  system. 

The  article  follows: 
Witness  at  Puson  :  WASHtNOTON  Nxootiatqb 
Cried  at  Attica  KnxxNca 
(By  lAnce  Qay) 

At  noon  Monday,  attorney  Julian  Tepper 
wept. 

Exhausted  by  three  days  of  helping  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  release  of  hostages  held  by 
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r*b«Ulng  prl*onera  In  AttUm  state  prlaon.  tbe 
Wmhlngton  Uwyer  and  pcnologlat  saw  bla 
bopM  for  a  peaceful  end  to  tb*  rtot  wiped 
out. 

That  morning,  he  and  others  In  the  media- 
tion panel  watched  from  a  window  of  the 
steward's  room  in  the  prlaon  as  a  phalanx 
of  helmeted  troopers  marched  through  clouds 
of  tear  gas  Inside  the  prison  wall. 

"I  started  crying.  I  dldnt  stop  until  this 
morning,"  the  30-year-old  Tepper  said  yes- 
terday. "It's  socnethlng  I  always  do  In  a  situ- 
ation where  men  end  up  dying." 

"mix    WAS    NXBMD" 

As  part  of  the  team  of  more  than  20  men 
who  bad  worked  for  four  days  to  save  llTes, 
Tepper  had  passionately  pleaded  for  time. 

"There  was  a  feeling  that  an  Impasse  had 
been  reached"  and  that  neither  the  prisoners 
nor  the  state  prlaon  ofDriala  would  give  way. 
"Time  was  needed,  time  so  that  what  was 
then  not  negotiable  might  become  negoti- 
able later.  ...  It  would  not  have  endangered 
anyone's  life  if  the  police  bad  not  moved," 
be  said. 

Tepper,  director  of  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defenders  Asaoclation  at  ISOl  Connecti- 
cut Ave.  NW.  blames  New  York  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  directly  for  the  decision  which 
proved  fatal  for  42  persons — boctagee  and 
convicts. 

"There  was  no  wcy  to  mount  an  aosault 
on  the  prison  without  risking  the  lives  of 
the  hostages,"  Tepper  said.  "If  he  had  ac- 
cepted a  delay  he  might  have  saved  their 
lives." 

Wr/UXMATB    Olf    AiansTT 

Throughout  the  negotiations.  Tepper  said 
he  felt  the  tmmates  who  held  Cell  Block  D 
of  the  44 -year -old  prison  were  tense,  but  bad 
the  situation  in  their  ranks  "under  con- 
trol." 

"I  knew  every  time  I  went  into  D  block, 
our  safety  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Inmates. 
But  they  guaranteed  our  safety  in  and  out," 
be  said,  recalling  that  the  convicts  went  out 
of  their  way  to  prevent  any  harm  to  the  ne- 
gotutlng  team  in  the  unllgbted  passage- 
ways. 

The  team  bad  won  agreement  from  the 
state  on  28  of  the  30  demands  the  prisoners 
had  made — moat  concerning  improvements 
in  medical  care,  food  and  the  guard's  rela- 
tionship with  prisoners.  But  the  negotiations 
stalemated  over  the  issue  of  amnesty  from 
prosecution  for  the  prisoners. 

Appearing  on  WETA-TV  last  night.  Rep. 
Herman  Badlllo,  D-N.T.,  one  of  the  negoti- 
ating team,  said  that  Rockefeller  might  have 
been  able  to  break  the  stalemate  had  he 
gone  to  Attica. 

"All  of  us  on  the  oommittee  felt  that  his 
meeting  with  us  would  have  served  a  useful 
purpose.  ...  I  tbUik  be  could  have  watted,  we 
only  asked  for  an  additional  day."  Badillo 
said. 

Tepper.  who  alao  appeared  on  the  program, 
agreed  with  Badillo  and  added  that  he  felt 
Rockefeller  believed  that  there  were  "more 
vote*  available  by  taking  this  type  (of  force- 
ful) action"  than  by  continuing  the  attempt 
to  mediate  the  dispute. 

"HU  actions  led  to  a  loos  of  life  .  .  .  and 
what   RockeleUer   did   u   horrible."   Tepper 


However,  after  the  show,  the  young  penol- 
ogist said  the  seeds  of  the  revolt  were  sown 
"with  yean  and  years  and  years  of  lack  of 
ooneern  about  humanity,  of  oppression  out- 
side and  inside  jails." 

PUSON  STsrxif  cxnrciZKD 
The  society  in  which  some  children  are 
bom  unaqual.  with  unequal  educational  op- 
portunlUas,  who  grow  up  in  a  subculttire 
which  conflicts  with  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety, is  responsiiJle  for  the  priaozu  in  Amer- 
ica. Tepper  said. 

"What  do  Americans  expect  of  a  prison 
system?  If  tbMj  just  want  to  con&ne  people. 
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then  they've  got  what  they  want — a  system 
which  makes  a  person  more  brutal. 

"But  if  they  want  a  system  which  has  a 
cliance  of  releasing  Inmates  who  will  not 
commit  crimes,  then  they  don't  have  that 
now.  And  it's  the  responsibility  of  people  in 
high  ofDce  .  .  .  people  who  have  no  idea  what 
a  prison  is  like.  . .  . 

"Most  prisons  are  structurally  Incapable  of 
rehabilitating  or  handling  inmates.  There's 
not  that  much  time  given  to  rehabilitation 
programs  and  when  time  is  given  it's  just  the 
icing  on  the  cake  when  it  should  be  the 
cake,"  he  said. 

TWO   WAXNINC   LXTTERS 

On  the  television  program  last  night,  Tep- 
per read  excerpts  from  two  letters  he  said 
were  sent  to  RockefeUer  in  1969.  The  letters, 
written  by  a  source  whom  Tepper  declined 
to  disclose,  alleged  brutal  treatment  and  bad 
conditions  for  prisoners  at  Attica  and  Auburn 
prisons  in  New  York  and  predicted  that  riots 
were  "inevitable"  unless  some  action  to  pre- 
vent them  were  taken.  Auburn  also  had  a 
recent  riot. 

"Oov.  Rockefeller  should  have  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  at  Attica  beforehand," 
he  said. 

Tepper  said  that  be  has  been  asked  by  cor- 
rections officials  here  to  attempt  to  reform 
the  facilities  at  Lorton.  "Lorton  is  trying  to 
avoid  trouble"  such  as  happened  in  Attica, 
he  said. 

"I  am  going  to  devote  my  energies  to  pris- 
oners' rights  and  reform  and  revise  things  at 
Lorton  before  it  can  happen — which  Is  what 
all  prisons  should  be  doing." 

He  predicted  violence  In  other  prisons 
throughout  the  nation  unless  officials  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  "current  methods  of 
handling  prisoners." 
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EEOC  ENFORCEMENT— MOTION  TO 
RECOMMIT 


TRIBUTE   TO   FORMER   CONGRESS- 
MAN  HUDDLESTON 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    IT,OSIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  un- 
timely passing  of  my  close  friend  and 
valued  colleague,  the  Honorable  Oeorge 
Huddleston,  former  Member  of  Congress 
from  Alabama. 

George  Huddleston  left  the  imprint  of 
his  wisdom  and  advice  on  all  of  us  hon- 
ored to  have  served  with  him  as  he  sat 
in  the  Congress  from  1956  to  1965.  As  a 
valued  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  sought  in  all  cases  to  as- 
sure a  strong  and  free  America. 

His  record  of  public  service  was  out- 
standing. He  served  in  the  n.S.  Navy 
with  distinction  for  4  years  as  an  ofQcer 
and  devoted  32  months  of  his  life  to  over- 
seas service.  He  was  deputy  circuit  solici- 
tor tor  the  10th  Judicial  Circuit  of  Ala- 
bama and  was  assistant  US.  attorney 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama 
prior  to  his  election  to  Congress. 

His  contributions  to  his  Nation  are 
many  and  varied.  Let  it  simply  be  said 
that  Oeorge  Huddleston  was  a  fine,  dedi- 
cated, and  patriotic  American  and  I  re- 
gret deeply  his  passing. 

All  of  lu  who  knew  him  well  convey  to 
Mrs.  Huddleston  and  their  children  our 
deepest  and  most  sincere  sympathies  and 
we  share  with  them  the  knowledge  that 
without  George  Huddleston.  America 
would  have  been  the  poorer. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
consistently  advocated  legislation  to 
provide  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  with  effective  enforce- 
nltent  power  view  the  adoption  of  this 
substitute  bill  with  profoimd  regret. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Commission 
in  1964.  it  has  bec(»ne  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion In  Job  hiring  has  not  been  solved. 
After  much  thought  and  investigatiCHi, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
concluded  that  the  most  forceful  way  to 
attack  this  persistent  problem  was  to 
grant  the  EEOC  the  power  to  try  cases 
of  alleged  discrimination  and  up<Hi  its  de- 
termination that  such  discrimination  did 
exist,  to  issue  judicially  oiforceable  cease 
and  desist  orders.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  by  providing  this  power  to 
the  Commission,  the  EEOC  would  at  last 
have  the  tools  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  Americans 
sought  by  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  would  be  accomplished  once 
and  for  all. 

The  substitute  bill,  which  we  now  have 
before  us  would  merely  impede  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  EEOC  rather  than  help 
it.  This  bill  contains  provisions  which 
would  restrict  the  amoimt  of  back  pay 
awards,  make  title  vn  an  exclusive  rem- 
edy, and  prohibit  class  actlcHi  suits. 

However,  the  most  crippling  effect  of 
the  substitute  bill  is  the  provision  which 
grants  the  EEOC  court  enforcement 
powers  rather  than  "cease  and  desist" 
powers  which  were  provided  by  the  origi- 
nal bill. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  granting  the  EEOC  cease  and  desist 
powers  would  merely  be  granting  this 
agency  the  very  same  powers  which 
agencies  and  the  vast  majority  of  State 
fair  employment  agencies  are  presently 
using  to  enforce  the  law.  This  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  consumers  are  protected  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Ccxnmission,  and 
workers  are  protected  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

By  denying  these  powers  to  the  EEOC 
what  we  would  actually  be  doing  is  im- 
posing second  class  citizenship  on  the 
minorities  and  the  women  whom  the 
Commission  Is  charged  with  protecting. 

P^irthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  forc- 
ing the  Commission  to  use  the  courts 
rather  than  the  administrative  procedure 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities,  we  would 
simply  be  adding  to  the  already  existing 
problem  of  overburdened  courts.  It  is 
estimated  that  as  many  as  20,000  new 
cases  every  year  would  be  added  to  the 
caseloads  of  our  overburdened  courts  If 
the  substitute  version  Is  adopted.  And,  I 
may  hasten  to  add.  if  we  adopt  this  ver- 
sion now  before  us  we  would  be  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  advice  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  who  warned 
U8  In  a  speech  in  August,  1970,  about 
passing  new  laws  without  adequate  con- 
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slderation  of  the  consequences  In  terms 
of  caseloads." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  substitute  would  relegate  Job 
discrimination  cases  to  already  overbur- 
dened courts,  would  give  the  Attorney 
General  veto  power  over  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  enforcement,  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866.  oust  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  employ- 
ment discrimination  cases,  prevent  eco- 
nomical and  effective  class  action  suits, 
and  limit  the  chances  of  victims  of  dis- 
crimination to  be  fully  reimbursed  for 
the  wrongs  which  they  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  cannot  toler- 
ate such  an  ineffective  solution  to  the 
continually  mounting  problem  of  em- 
ployment discrimination  which  exists  in 
this  country.  No  bill  at  all  would  be  bet- 
ter than  the  one  we  have  before  us  now. 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  recommit  this  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


KEEP  THE  RADICALS  AWAY  FROM 
THE  PRISONERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  deaths  at  Attica  prison  in  New 
York  are  clearly  attributable  to  the  revo- 
lutionary propaganda  that  has  been  In- 
filtrated into  the  prisons  for  the  past  few 
years.  A  conscious  effort  has  been  made 
by  such  revolutionary  groups  as  the 
Black  Panther  Party  and  the  Trotskylte 
Youth  Against  War  and  Fascism  to  in- 
flame the  prison  population  in  New  York 
State.  Duiing  the  recent  convict  rioting 
at  Attica  observers  and  negotiators 
were  admitted  into  the  prison  from  such 
groups  as  Youth  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism and  the  Yoimg  Lords,  as  well  as 
Black  Panther  leader  Huey  P.  Newton 
and  William  Kunstler  of  Chicago  con- 
spiracy case  notoriety. 

The  Black  Panther  Party,  some  of 
whose  members  were  active  in  the  lead- 
ership of  the  riotous  prisoners,  has  an- 
nounced that  they  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  transport  the  prisoners  to  non- 
imperialist  coimtries  if  the  amnesty  had 
been  granted  them. 

These  revolutionary  groups  and  their 
propagsmda  have  proclaimed  to  the  con- 
victed criminals  that  they  are  not  in  jail 
for  crimes  but  are  political  prisoners. 
This  is  manifestly  untrue.  The  prison 
population  at  Attica,  for  example,  a  max- 
imum security  prison,  consists  primarily 
of  persons  who  have  committed  serious 
crimes  of  violence  against  society.  These 
are  the  murderers,  muggers,  and  the  rap- 
ists who  have  been  caught.  They,  of 
course,  want  their  freedom  so  that  they 
can  be  back  committing  their  crimes  of 
violence  again.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
society  that  these  people  be  removed  from 
the  streets  until  they  can  act  like  human 
beings.  In  watching  them  on  TV,  the 
spokesmen  for  prisoners  were  brazenly 
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arrogant  and  little  more  than  savages. 
Irreconcilable  positions  between  crim- 
inals and  society  cannot  be  solved  by 
negotiations.  They  oan  only  be  solved  by 
criminals  giving  up  the  commission  of 
crime. 

Concessions  made  to  the  prisoners  such 
as  that  agreed  to  by  the  New  York  Cor- 
rection Commissioner  Oswald,  "to  re- 
move visitation  screens  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible" only  sets  the  stage  for  future  prison 
riots.  It  was  the  lack  of  a  visitation 
screen  at  San  Quentin  that  allowed 
George  Jackson  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  gun  and  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Jackson,  other  criminal  victims  and  three 
guards. 

The  negotiations  at  Attica  were  a  mis- 
take. Giving  prison  inmates  the  impres- 
sion that  their  impossible  demands — 
such  as  amnesty  for  transport  out  of  the 
United  States — might  be  met  only  keeps 
the  riot  going.  This  policy  also  allowed 
the  militant  prisoners  to  win  over  those 
who  might  have  been  wavering  duiing 
the  early  stages  of  the  riot.  The  lives  of 
most  of  the  hostages  were  saved  by  the 
actions  of  the  New  York  State  Police. 
HostEiges  who  were  in  danger  of  having 
their  throats  slit  were  saved  by  the 
marksmanship  of  State  police  sharp- 
shooters who  killed  their  assailants.  Some 
hostages  apparently  died  when  they  were 
forced  to  dress  in  prison  uniforms  and 
were  used  as  shields  by  the  rioting  con- 
victs. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  had 
the  State  police  been  sent  in  days  earlier 
the  lives  of  all  the  hostages  might  have 
been  saved.  I  also  feel  that  any  investiga- 
tion of  Attica  must  look  into  the  area  of 
which  groups  and  which  individuals  car- 
ried revolutionary  literature  into  the 
prison  and  agitated  the  convicts  to  com- 
mit the  crimes  that  have  so  shocked  this 
country.  Above  all,  allowing  visitation 
by  political  radicals  like  William  Kunst- 
ler and  Bobby  Seale  only  helps  harden 
the  position  of  the  rebellious  criminals. 

We  should  have  an  investigation  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  radicalization  of  the 
prisoners  by  subversive  groups  and  the 
activities  of  militants  in  and  out  of  prison 
prompted  this  tragedy  at  Attica.  I  believe 
that  an  investigation  would  show  that 
there  is  a  very  clear  connection.  We 
should  act  now  or  face  the  prospect  of 
more  confrontations  as  we  have  seen  in 
California  and  New  York. 


PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION 
INCENTIVES 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  for  the  purpose  of  reintroduc- 
ing the  Domestic  Exploration  Investment 
Tax  Act  of  1971.  Originally  introduced 
as  H.R.  9759,  this  legislation  provides  for 
a  12.5  percent  tax  credit  to  encourage 
domestic  exploration  for  oil  and  natural 
gas.  The  amended  bill  I  Introduce  today 
also  provides  this  credit  for  Investment 
In  secondary  recovery  wells. 
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By  adding  this  amendment,  I  believe 
we  can  accompli^  a  much  broader  goal. 
This  would  be  extra  incentive  to  conserve 
already  proven  reserves,  lead  to  addi- 
tional development  of  these  reserves,  and 
make  better  use  of  the  capital  available 
to  attempt  to  meet  this  Nation's  energy 
crisis. 

As  stated  in  my  July  13  remarks  In 
introducing  H.R.  9759: 

The  primary  purpose  for  this  legislation  is 
to  help  reverse  the  present  dangerous  trends 
which  appear  to  be  leading  toward  a  growing 
reliance  upon  Middle  East  sources  of  crude 
oil.  These  sources  could  literally  "go  up  in 
smoke"  either  as  a  result  of  resumption  of 
Arab-Israeli  boatilitlee  or  as  a  result  of  the 
internal  political  struggles  which  plague 
many  Middle  East  countries. 

Recent  statistics  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion indicate  that  further  development 
of  these  proven  reserves  could  help  pre- 
vent this  impending  reliance  upon  for- 
eign petroleum.  I  invite  all  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  matter  their  closest  atten- 
tion before  it  is  too  late. 


THE  THREAD  OF  UNITY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  T.  Nickolas  of  Davenport  has 
authored  a  most  appropriate  article  for 
Constitution  Day  which  will  be  observed 
tomorrow.  Friday,  September  17. 

Mr.  Nickolas  has  written  several  ar- 
ticles on  the  history  and  heritage  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  my  own  feeling  that  this  Is 
an  outstanding  article  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  the  House. 

The  article  follow : 

Thx  Thsxad  or  Unttt 
(By  Oeorge  T.  Nickolas) 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  the 
spiritual  base  of  our  Government  and  way  of 
life,  but  It  Is  regrettable  that  the  celebration 
of  its  signing  has  overshadowed  most  oth^ 
patriotic  holidays.  Pew  people.  In  fact,  know 
the  date  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  signed, 
which  is  unfortunate  since  the  Constitution 
is  the  legal  basis  of  oxu-  Oovamment. 

In  1787,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  our  In- 
dependence, the  country  was  ravaged  by  dis- 
ordered finance,  poor  credit,  and  mined  com- 
merce. The  "Articles  of  Confederation  "  did 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  time  and 
something  tiad  to  be  done. 

A  convention  was  called  and  conservative 
men  were  selected  to  draft  a  revision  to  the 
"Articles  of  Confederation"  and  to  establish 
a  base  to  govern  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. These  men  had  little  faith  in  democ- 
racy, and  it  was  mainly  this  general  lack 
of  faith  in  democracy  that  held  these  con- 
servative men  together  during  the  long  hot 
summer  while  they  were  confronted  with 
their  trying  assignment.  They  wanted  to 
create  a  government  that  was  democratic, 
but  just  democratic  enough  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  the  document  by  the  states. 

On  September  17th  a  document  was  pre- 
sented and  signed  by  the  delegates.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  the  "Great  Compromise." 
We,  the  Cltixens  of  the  United  States,  oan 
see  from  history  that  the  Oorernment  they 
created  has  endured  and  grown.  In  each  year 
of  its  existence,  the  Government  has  shown 
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proof  of  Ita  utility  and  its  blessings.  Our 
country  has  stretdied  out  from  Its  orlglnAl 
botmd&rles,  tlie  population  has  doubled,  and 
then  doubled  many  times  over;  but  we  have 
not  extended  beyond  the  protection  or  the 
beneflta  of  the  Oonatltutlon. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  been 
called  by  many  Ignorant  and  unthinking  peo- 
ple the  land  of  the  "Alml^ty  Dollar";  but 
because  of  the  Constitution,  it  Is  the  land  of 
opportunity,  permitting  every  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  governing  of  hla  life  and  his 
country. 

The  President  has  proclaimed  September 
ITth  to  the  23rd  as  Constitution  week.  As 
Citizens  under  the  protection  of  this  docu- 
ment we  should  pause  for  a  few  minutes  to 
give  thanks  to  Almighty  Ood  for  the  living. 
Changing  and  growing  thread  that  holds  this 
Government  and  our  people  together.  This 
and  future  generations  can  have  high,  ex- 
alting and  gratUylng  prospects  as  long  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes  of  Amer- 
ica prevails. 


GOD  HAS  BEEN  GOOD  TO  ME 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  today  too  often  suc- 
ceed in  taking  all  the  joy  out  of  living. 
Paced  with  problems  and  worries,  we  are 
pnme  to  forget  the  good  things  of  life. 

Thl«  l8  not  true,  fortunately,  for  a 
resident  of  my  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  Just  reading  about 
this  Individual  is  enough  to  bolster  your 
own  spirits.  I  am  talking  about  Mrs. 
Annie  M.  Rankin,  of  1712  Manor  Avenue. 
McKeesport,  who  just  recently  cele- 
brated her  lOOth  birthday. 

She  has  seen  many  wondrous  things  in 
her  lifetime:  yet  she  has  not  lost  the 
thrill  of  anticipation  for  what  lies  ahead. 
"I  don't  want  to  miss  anything,"  she  told 
a  newspaper  reporter  who  interviewed 
her  at  the  start  of  her  second  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  pleasure  I  In- 
sert the  article  about  Mrs.  Rankin  into 
the  Rkcors.  I  am  certain  that  after  read- 
ing It.  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in 
wishing  this  sparkling,  personable 
woman  continued  health  and  happiness: 

"Goo  Has  Bkxn  Oood  to  Mx."  Local 

CBNTXMAaiAN    8aT8 

(By  Marilyn  March) 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Rankin  begins  her  second 
century  of  life  tomorrow  armed  with  the 
verve  and  optimism  of  a  woman  half  her  age 

•■I  dont  want  to  miss  anything."  declares 
the  100-year-old  city  woman  and  the  t-vinkle 
In  her  eye  and  determination  In  her  voice 
leave  little  doubt  that  she  will. 

Mrs.  Rankin,  a  widow  for  the  past  22  years, 
resides  with  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Mvrtlc  Reed 
at  1712  Manor  Ave 

Tall  and  slim.  Mrs.  Rankin's  bright  blue 
eyes  sparkle  with  anticipation  of  the  bip 
weekend  ahead  when  her  children,  grand- 
children, nieces  and  nephews  will  be  here 
from  all  points  on  the  map  to  help  her  cele- 
brate her  100th  happy  birthday. 

This  unbelievably  alert  woman  keeps  a 
tirtr  flnger  on  the  pulse  of  life  and  the  world 
around  her.  She  reads  weekly  news  and  busi- 
ness magazines,  the  dally  papers  and  the  lat- 
est books 
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MOON  WALK  "woiroaRTui." 
In  her  lifetime  she  has  seen  the  fledgling 
airplane  develop  from  a  wooden  brainchild 
of  the  Wright  Brothers  through  the  thrUls 
and  excitement  of  Undberg's  Atlantic  cross- 
ing all  the  way  to  the  latest  ApoUo  mlaalon 
and  man's  walk  on  the  moon. 

"Wasnt  It  wonderful?  I  watched  the  whole 
thing,"  she  declares.  Change  has  been  a 
watchword  In  her  life  and  she  regards  much 
of  It  as  for  the  beet,  but  views  the  trend 
away  from  religion  as  a  cause  of  most  of  the 
nation's  current  Ula. 

A  staunch  Re^iuMlcan,  she  first  voted  In 
1921 — the  first  year  women  had  the  right  to 
vote — and  cast  her  ballot  for  Warren  Harding. 
And  since  that  date  ahe  has  voted  In  every 
electkn. 

A  special  birthday  card  and  a  personal 
letter  from  President  and  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Nixon  stand  In  a  place  of  honor  along  with 
a  stack  of  other  birthday  remembrances  from 
family,  friends  and  neighbors. 

"Somebody  wrote  and  told  him  I've  been 
a  lifelong  Republican  and  a  big  fan  of  his 
ao  I  guess  that's  why  he  (the  President) 
sent  along  the  letter,  too."  Mrs.  Rankin  said 
happily. 

She  attends  chxuch  every  Sunday  at  Wes- 
ley Methodist  Church  In  White  Oak  and  to- 
morrow that  congregation  will  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  centenarian  during  the  11  a.m. 
service. 

In  addition  to  the  congregation's  tribute. 
McKeesport  Council  has  passed  a  special  res- 
olution citing  Mrs.  Rankin's  lifetime  "exem- 
plification of  the  Christian  ethnic"  and  ex- 
tending best  wishes  on  her  birthday. 

Initiated  by  Councilman  Harry  P.  Helm- 
stadter,  the  resolution  was  approved  by 
Council  at  yesterday's  meeting. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  Mrs.  Ran- 
kin's life  "spans  an  area  which  began  under 
pioneering  and  nearly  primitive  conditions 
In  a  pristine  forest  and  field  area  and  extends 
Into  the  atomic  and  moon  rocket  age  .  .  . 
spanning  a  century  of  the  most  dramatic 
achievements  of  mankind." 

McKeesport  is  proud  to  number  among  Its 
own.  one  whose  character  all  can  admire  and 
seek  to  emulate."  the  citation  adds. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Llgonler.  Sept.  12. 
1871,  she  had  to  leave  the  country  school  she 
attended  when  she  was  16  so  that  she  could 
care  for  her  Invalid  mother  and  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

She  married  Prederlck  R.  Rankin  In  1892 
and  they  were  the  parents  of  four  children, 
two  of  whom  are  living.  They  Include  Mrs. 
Reed  and  a  son,  Milton  of  St.  Petersburg,  Pla. 
He  and  Mrs.  Reed  will  be  Joined  by  Mrs.  Ran- 
kin's two  grandchildren  and  two  great-grand- 
children and  nearly  40  nieces  and  nephews 
In  a  family  observance  this  evening  and  to- 
morrow. 

In  excellent  health,  Mrs  Rankin  still  keeps 
busy  with  light  housekeeping  chores  for  her- 
self and  her  daughter  and  has  the  evening 
meal  planned,  cooked  and  on  the  table  when 
Mrs   Reed  arrives  home  from  work. 

She  loves  to  go  shopping  at  the  big  malls 
and  keeps  right  up  on  all  the  local  news 
events  along  with  the  national  news. "  Mrs. 
Reed  relates.  A  slight  hearing  loss  and  a 
need  for  glasses  for  reading  are  the  only 
apparent  toll  the  years  have  taken. 

The  beauty,  the  dignity  and  the  faith  of 
God  and  the  future  still  remain  In  abun- 
dance. "I  just  wish  folks  had  more  reverence 
for  the  Sabbath,"  Mrs   Rankin  said 

"Back  In  my  girlhood  on  the  farm,  we 
spent  the  best  part  of  every  Sunday  in 
church — not  out  shopping  or  at  some  sports 
event  like  today.  Ood  has  been  good  to  me 
and  It's  only  been  through  Hla  will  that  I've 
been  here  ao  long  and  had  good  health."  she 
commented. 

Mr.  Rankin,  who  worked  at  U.S.  Steel's  Na- 
tional Works,  died  in  1948— aeven  years  after 
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the  couple  celebrated  their  golden  woddlna 
anniversary. 

With  quiet  dignity,  Mrs.  Rankin  shrugs 
off  the  praise  and  plaudits.  "It's  too  much 
fuss  for  the  likes  of  me,"  she  maintains. 

Her  plana  for  the  future?  "I  think  I  just 
may  slow  down  a  bit,  now  that  I'm  a  hun- 
dred." ahe  Jokes. 


SOUTH  AFRICA:  OPPRESSOR  OR 
OPPRESSED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOmsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  South 
Africa  continues  to  be  a  victim  of  gross 
discrimination,  bias,  and  distortion  from 
the  UNO  and  continues  to  be  denied  Its 
proper  place  in  the  family  of  nations  be- 
cause the  free  world  has  accepted  with- 
out question  or  investigation  the  myths 
and  superstitions  swlvanced  by  "certain 
Communists  and  many  others"  that 
South  Africa  engages  in  the  practices  of 
slavery  and  opprcoSion. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  even 
refused  to  accept  the  statement  of  fact 
offered  by  South  African  Foreign  Min- 
ister Eric  Louw  to  that  organization  in 
1961  and  moved  to  strike  his  speech  from 
the  record.  Even  the  Washington  Post, 
that  bible  of  extreme  leftwing  liberals! 
was  shocked  and  described  the  action  as 
"moblike."  The  Post  continued  In  most 
uncharacteristic  language : 

Nothing  that  South  Africa  has  done  and 
nothing  that  its  representative  said  justified 
the  moblike  censure  which  the  United  Na- 
tions visited  upon  that  country  and  Its  For- 
eign Minister.  Mr.  Eric  Louw. 

The  UNO  is  discriminating  against 
South  Africa  and  is  even  unwilling  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  charges  against 
the  country.  Such  a  system  of  prejudicial 
justice  is  typical  of  the  tTNO  and  indi- 
cates its  true  colors. 

What  do  the  international  bureaucrats 
in  the  UNO  fear  about  South  Africa  or 
hope  to  gain  from  continued  suppression 
of  the  truth? 

I  insert  a  news  article  detailing  the 
United  Nations  Organization's  discrim- 
inatory practices  against  South  Africa  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 

Sept.  12.  1971] 

UNs  Stonewall  or  Prxjudice— No  EvmxNCE 

To  Uphold  Slavxry.  Oppression  Charges 
(By  L.  E.  S.  deVllllers) 

(NoTX. — Mr.  deVmiers  Is  the  chief  Infor- 
mation officer  In  this  country  for  the  South 
African  government.) 

In  1948,  South  African  Prime  Minister 
Smuts  returned  from  the  very  first  session  of 
the  newly  esUbllahed  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization a  very  disappointed  man. 

South  Africa,  he  said,  found  Itself  up 
against  a  stonewall  of  prejudice.  Without  a 
shred  of  evidence  to  support  such  wild 
charges,  his  country  stood  accused  of  slavery 
and  oppression  In  the  so-called  parliament  of 
mankind. 

Smuts  played  a  leading  role  In  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  deliberations  which  led  to 
the  eatabllshment  of  the  United  Nations.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the 
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General  Assembly  and  Initiated  several  Im- 
portant amendments  In  coimectlon  with  the 
Security  and  Social  and  Economic  Councils. 

His  Ideals  for  the  VH.  were  embodied  In 
the  preamble  to  Its  Charter — Smuts  wrote 
that  preamble. 

"People  think  that  slavery  still  continues 
In  South  Africa,"  Smuts  explained  after  his 
return  from  that  disappointing  first  aeaslon. 
""mey  think  that  we  exploit  people  here.  This 
Is  the  Impression  certain  Communists  and 
many  others  continue  to  propagate  and 
spread — and,  unfortunately.  It  Is  very  difficult 
for  us.  and  very  expensive,  to  fight  such  a 
campaign." 

The  impenetrability  of  that  wall  of  prej- 
udice was  clearly  demonstrated  in  1961  when 
South  Africa's  Foreign  Minister,  Eric  Louw, 
presented  the  UJ^.  General  Assembly  with  an 
answer  to  its  numerous  charges  of  oppression 
and  slavery.  This  was  done  by  way  of  com- 
parison between  conditions  for  the  black  man 
In  South  Africa  and  other  African  states. 

Louw  gave  ample  proof  that  the  black  peo- 
ple of  South  Africa  had  a  higher  Income  per 
capita,  better  educational  opportunities,  far 
superior  medical  and  social  services  and  alto- 
gether a  much  higher  standard  of  living  than 
any  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Independent  black 
Africa. 

A  motion  of  censure  was  adopted  against 
Louw.  His  speech  was  struck  from  the  rec- 
ord. 

The  Washington  Post  described  this  censure 
by  the  Assembly  as  mob-like.  "Nothing,"  the 
Post  contended,  "That  South  Africa  has  done 
and  nothing  that  Its  representative  said.  Jus- 
tified the  mob-Uke  censure  which  the  United 
Nations  visited  upon  that  country  and  Its 
Foreign    Minister,    Mr.    Eric    Louw." 

And  Just  how  difficult  It  was  for  South 
Africa  to  fight  this  campaign  of  calumny, 
became  even  more  apparent  once  the  United 
Nations  decided  to  involve  Itself  In  the  af- 
fairs of  South  West  Africa. 

While  Louw  was  censtired  In  the  General 
Assembly,  a  so-called  U.N.  Special  Committee 
on  South  West  Africa  was  busy  preparing  for 
the  record  an  Indictment  of  the  territory's 
administrator. 

It  proceeded  with  Impunity.  Relying  on 
tales  by  so-called  petitioners.  It  accused 
South  Africa  of  genocide,  oppression  and 
militarization  In  South  West  Africa. 

As  administrator  of  this  vast  but  thinly 
populated  territory  first  placed  under  Its  con- 
trol by  the  now  defunct  League  of  Nations, 
South  Africa  Invited  the  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  of  this  special  U.N.  Committee  to 
take  a  look  for  themselves. 

Both  Men — Vlttorlo  Carplo  and  Dr.  S.  Mar- 
tinez de  Alva — were  given  the  opportunity  to 
travel  freely  and  extensively  in  South  West 
Africa  and  to  meet  with  as  many  local  In- 
habitants in  private  as  they  desired. 

In  a  Joint  communique  Issued  from  Pre- 
toria at  the  end  of  their  trip  these  two  gentle- 
men refuted  their  own  committee's  charges. 
The  Committee  in  turn  simply  sacked  its 
Chairman  and  VIoe-Chalrman.  denied  the 
existence  of  their  communique  and  continued 
as  If  nothing  had  happened. 

Basically,  the  same  charges  featured  In  a 
court  action  brought  against  South  Africa 
at  the  World  Court  In  The  Heigue,  In  the  early 
Sixties.  Serving  as  applicants  on  behalf  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  Ethiopia 
and  Liberia  drew  heavily  uj)on  "evidence" 
garnered  by  the  UN  Special  Committee. 

At  last  South  Africa  had  the  opportunity  to 
challenge  these  accusations  In  a  court  of  law. 
It  countered  with  a  written  presentation  of 
nearly  3.000  pages,  while  the  verbatim  re- 
port of  Its  oral  proceedings  covered  twice  as 
many  volumes. 

Fifteen  expert  witnesses  were  called  out  of 
a  list  of  38  presented  to  the  Court. 

Counsel  for  the  applicants,  on  the  other 
hand,  preferred  to  save  their  U.N.  petition- 
ers the  embarrassment  of  a  court  appearance. 

They  did  not  call  any  witnesses. 
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South  Africa  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
these  petitioners  to  travel  to  The  Hague  as  it 
would  have  alTorded  the  opfrartunlty  to  cross- 
examine  them  In  her  court.  This  was  refused. 
The  charges,  In  fact,  were  dropped  in  a  dra- 
matic about-face  by  counsel  for  Ethiopia  and 
Liberia. 

Barely  three  weeks  later — ^Nov.  29,  1965, — 
the  General  Assembly  once  again  passed  a 
condemnatory  resolution  on  South  West 
Africa.  The  charges?  "Oppression,"  "militari- 
zation" and  a  "threat  to  world  peace."  They 
were  based  once  again  on  the  "evidence"  of 
UJI.  petitioners. 

In  the  protracted  case  of  the  Sixties,  South 
Africa  also  suggested  an  on-the-^ot  Inspec- 
tion of  South  West  African  conditions  by  the 
Court.  The  same  offer  was  repeated  in  a  more 
recent  case,  which  concluded  some  months 
ago.  Both  offers  were  declined. 

So  was  South  Africa's  offer  to  hold  a  plebi- 
scite under  Joint  control  of  the  World  Court 
and  the  South  African  government — and  In 
doing  so,  putting  these  allegations  of  oppres- 
sion, repression  and  denial  of  self-determina- 
tion to  a  fundamental  test. 

It's  a  long  time  since  Smuts  first  encoim- 
tered  a  stonewall  of  prejudice  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  wall  Is  still  there. 

"In  this  World,"  said  Douglas  Jerrold, 
"truth  can  wait,  she's  used  to  It."  Truth  has 
been  waiting  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United 
Nations  for  25  years.  She's  still  waiting. 

Some  day,  perhaps  someone  may  decide  to 
let  her  In  and  free  the  UJi.  to  devote  Its  pre- 
cious time  to  real  world  problems  Instead  of 
Imaginary  South  African  misdemeanors. 


TESTIMONY  FOR  CURE  AND  CON- 
TROL OF  CANCER 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\^ES 
Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  is  pres- 
ently holding  hearings  on  various  bills 
to  achieve  a  cure  for  cancer. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.  Con.  Res.  27,  a 
resolution  to  effect  the  cure  and  control 
of  cancer  in  this  decade,  I  have  sub- 
mitted p  statement  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  which  also  is  cosponsored  by 
137  of  my  colleagues,  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Spetiker,  I  request  that  my  state- 
ment be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  Lawxencx  J.  Hogan  (R- 
Md)  StrBMmxD  to  SoBcoMMrrrEE  on  Pttb- 
Lic  Health  and  Environmbnt  of  the 
HotrsE  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
IN  StTPPORT  OF  H.  Con.  27,  National  Com- 

MTTMENT    TO     CORE     AND    CONTROL    CaNCER, 

Sept.  15,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  support  for  a  commitment 
to  cure  and  control  cancer  in  this  decade, 
and  in  particular  to  express  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Subcommittee  my  support  for 
H.  Con.  Res.  27  of  which  I  am  a  co-spransor. 

I  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Indulgence 
of  the  Subcommittee  to  Include  here  at  the 
beginning  of  my  testimony  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  one  of  my  constituents  In 
New  CarroUton,  Maryland,  which  describes 
realistically  and  tragically  the  heartbreak 
faced  by  thousands  of  Americans  whose  fam- 
ily life  is  ravaged  by  this  dread  disease. 
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The  letter  from  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Wallace  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Congressman  Hogan : 

Several  years  ago  when  you  were  running 
for  Congress,  our  son  Robert  walked  many  a 
mile  In  New  CarroUton  carrying  campaign 
literature  and  stood  hour  after  hour  on  elec- 
tion day  holding  Hogan  signs. 

In  November,  1970,  at  9^  years  old.  he  died 
of  cancer.  He  lived  10  months  after  we  dis- 
covered he  had  cancer — 10  months  of  in- 
describable agony. 

Needless  to  say  we  strongly  urge  you  to 
support  cancer  legislation  because  we  know 
the  heartbreak  of  It  and  that  none  of  us  are 
Irtunune. 

I'm  certain.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  the 
137  coeponsors  of  H.  Con.  Res.  27  have  re- 
ceived similar  communications  from  their 
constituents,  although  In  Mrs.  Wallace's  case 
the  heartbreak  of  losing  a  minor  child  who 
would  have  had  a  full  life  to  look  forward 
to  Is  even  more  grievous  than  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one  who  has  lived  a  complete  and 
meaningful  life.  We  are  reminded  that  all 
too  many  of  the  more  than  one  million  Amer- 
icans ctirrently  undergoing  cancer  treat- 
ments are  young  people  to  whom  the  Nation 
must  look  for  Its  future  leadership. 

Because  our  coUeagues  in  the  other  body 
passed  on  July  7,  1971.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  create  an  In- 
dependent National  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Agency,  I  believe  It  Is  Imperative  that  this 
committee  act  expeditiously  to  report  fa- 
vorably a  companion  measure  In  this  body. 

Approval  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution 
which  I  have  cosponsored  would  not  only  In- 
dicate our  desire  to  authorize  a  much-needed 
Increase  in  funding — an  increase  from  $330.- 
383.000  appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1971  to  an 
annual  $850,000,000  for  the  next  ten  years — 
but  It  would  also  caU  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Independent  National  Cancer  Authority 
to  plan  and  Implement  a  coordinated  attack 
on  cancer.  Such  an  agency — when  provided 
with  the  proper  funding — would  be  able  to 
mobilize  the  Nation's  most  talented  man- 
power and  to  draw  upon  our  vast  base  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  about  cancer  to  find  a  cure 
for  the  disease  which  annually  brings  misery 
to  the  homes  of  so  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Escalation  of  our  efforts  to  control  and 
cure  cancer  cannot  wait.  We  owe  It  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  people  of  our  Nation  to 
amplify  the  hope  generated  by  our  successful 
research  efforts  In  the  past  few  years  by  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  elimination  of  this 
disease. 

I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  act  with  the 
greatest  haste  on  this  legislation  so  that  not 
another  year  goes  by  when  more  than  300.000 
Americans  lose  their  lives  to  this  dread 
disease. 


MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
CELEBRATED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pause  and  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  today  is  Mexican  Independence 
Day.  Today  is  the  ainiversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Mexico's  Independence 
in  1810  by  Father  Miguel  Hidalgo  in  the 
village  of  Dolores,  Guanajuato. 

In  1810  a  group  of  patriots  began 
meeting  under  the  pretext  of  literary 
studies  to  prepare  for  the  rebellion.  The 
similarity    to    our    ova    independence 
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movement  Is  strlkiiis.  This  group  advo- 
cated the  extension  of  human  rights  to 
the  then  oppressed  mass  of  Indians  and 
mestizos.  Betraired  by  co-consplrators  on 
this  day  161  years  ago,  Father  Hidalgo 
called  his  parishioners  together  by  ring- 
ing the  church  bell  and  then  raised  the 
cry  of  freedom.  "Mexicans,  viva  Mexico." 
One  of  the  first  decrees  made  by  this 
group  of  rebels  was  to  abolish  slavery. 

Though  the  struggle  was  a  Icng  one. 
the  ultimate  product  of  these  efforts  of 
the  Mexican  people  is  our  democratic 
and  modem  neighbor  to  the  south.  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Mexican  descent  today  in 
celebrating  this  momentous  event. 


VEYSEY    ANNOUNCES    38TH    DIS- 
TRICT POLL   RESULTS 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OP   CAXjyORNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  24.- 
000  of  my  constituents  have  voiced  their 
opinions  on  the  major  issues  facing  us 
both  nationwide  and  locally  within  our 
38th  Congressional  District  in  California. 
This  response  represents  nearly  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote  cast  in  our  last 
congressional  election. 

The  38th  District  itself  is  a  well-bal- 
anced cross  section  of  America,  and 
includes  broad  representation  from  mi- 
nority groups.  urt»n  centers,  agriculture, 
military  personnel,  resort  areas,  indus- 
try, and  various  other  segments  of  our 
society. 

The  feelings  of  my  constituents,  I  be- 
lieve, fairly  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  Americans  across  the  coim- 
try  and  should  surely  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  us  In  public  life. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  am  including, 
at  this  point,  a  listing  of  the  12  ques- 
tions in  my  poll  and  a  complete  tabula- 
tion of  the  24.000  responses: 
38th  CONCKrssioNAL  District  CoNsrrrurNT 
Poll 

Queitlon  1 :  Do  you  lavor  a  federally  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  for  every  famUy? 

Total:  Yes,  27.38%. 

Total:  No,  72.72%. 

Adult:  Yes.  27.31%. 

Adult:  No.  72.88%. 

Youth:  Yes.  27.16"^. 

Youth:  No.  72.84%. 

Question  3:  Do  you  favor  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  .  .  the  President's  plan  to  share  fed- 
eral money  with  local  governments? 

Total:  Yes.  68^7%. 

Total:  No.  30.73%. 

Adult:  Yes,  6954 <v. 

Adult:  No,  30.68%. 

Youth:  Yes,  68.66%. 

Youth:  No.  31.44%. 

Question  3:  Do  you  favor  federalized  wel- 
fare  .  transferring  control  of  welfare  from 
local  goTemment  to  Washington? 

Total:  Yes.  41.04%. 

Total:  No.68.»6%. 

Adult:  Yes.  41J0%. 

Adult:  No.  68.80%. 

Youth:  Yes.  42.64%. 

Youth:  No.  57.36%. 

Question  4:  Do  you  favor  higher  taxM  on 
everyone  to  help  stop  pollution? 

Total:  Yea,8AJ8%. 
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Total:  No.  84.14%. 

Adult:  Ye«,  36.36%. 

Adult:  No,  64.84%. 

Youth:  Yes,  40.80%. 

Youth:  No,B9.aO%. 

Question  6 :  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's 
strategy  In  the  Vietnam  war? 

Total:  Yes,  66.86%. 

Total:  No.  43 .14%. 

Adult:  Yes,  68.42%. 

Adult:  No, 41.58%. 

Youth:  Yes,  41J2%. 

Youth:  No,  68.78%. 

Question  6:  Do  you  believe  that  labor 
unions  are   growing  too  powerful? 

Total:  Yes,  84.67%. 

Total:  No,  16.33%. 

Adult:  Yes.  85.28%. 

Adult:  No,  14.72%. 

Youth:  Yes,  78.66%. 

Youth:  No.  21.44%. 

Question  7 :  Do  you  believe  that  farm  work- 
ers should  have  a  secret  ballot  in  any  union- 
ization effort? 

Total:  Ye*.  92.12%. 

Total:  No.  7.88%. 

Adult:  Yes.  92.38%. 

Adult:  No.  7.73%. 

Youth;  Yes.  90.50%. 

Youth:  No.  9.60%. 

Question  8:  Do  you  believe  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  subsidize  health  in- 
surance for  every  citizen? 

Total ;  Yes,  50.46%. 

Total:  No.  49.54%. 

Adult:  Yes.  50.00%. 

Adult:  No,  50.00%. 

Youth:  Yes.  55.03%. 

Youth:  No.  44.97%. 

Question  9:  Do  you  believe  the  U.S.  should 
help  other  nations  remain  Independent? 

Total:  Yes,  44.74%. 

Total:  N...  55.26%. 

Adult:  Yes.  44.49%. 

Adult:  No,  55.51%. 

Youth:  Yes,  47.30%. 

Youth:  No,  52.80%. 

Question  10:  Do  you  believe  the  govern- 
ment should  create  public  service  Jobs  for 
unemployment? 

Total:  Yea.  73.45%. 

Total:  No,  36.55%. 

Adult:  Yes.  73.93%. 

Adult:  No.  27.07%. 

Youth:  Yes.  78.60%. 

Youth:  No.  31.40%. 

MAJOS    PaOBLKMS 38TH    DISTSICT 

Question  1.  What  Is  the  No.  1  and  No.  3 
national  problem? 

Question  3:  What  Is  the  No.  1  and  No.  3 
local  problem  In  the  38th  District? 

(Scoring:  No.  1=3  pta. ) 

(Scoring:   No.  3  =  1  pt.) 

coMPosrrz  of  nine  areas 

NatiOTial  problem 

1.  Law  and  order 5,978 

2.  Vietnam   war 5,546 

3.  Economy    5,513 

4.  Environment    -- 4,346 

5.  Welfare    3.367 

6.  Drugs   1.573 

7.  Taxes    1,474 

8.  Urban   problems 1.340 

9.  Excesses  in  government 1.348 

10.  Communist   threat 1.346 

Local  problem 

1.  Enforcement 8.406 

3.  Law  and  order 3,674 

3.  Economy   3,402 

4.  Welfare    3.136 

6.  Taxes 2.878 

6.  Drugs  - 1,660 

7.  Urban  problems 1.019 

8.  Farm  labor  (unions) 711 

EivnsiDi  AaxA 
National  problem 

1.  Vietnam 2.001 

2.  Economy  1.612 

3.  Environment 1.493 
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Local  problem 

1.  Envlrotiment    2,880 

2.  Law  and  order 1,288 

3.  Economy 1,840 

FAUf    BPUNOS — PALM   OKSOtT   AUU 

National  problem 

1.  Economy   1,029 

3.  Law  and  order l!ooe 

3.  Environment 701 

Local  problem 

1.  Rnvlromnent  •  1,877 

2.  Law  and  order 473 

3.  Taxee... 373 

Bxrtt  crrr — Hxicrr — aA»  jacikto  akxa 
National  problem 

1.  Law  and  order 1,681 

2.  Economy 1,133 

3.  Vietnam 1,008 

Local  problem 

1.  Environment 1,186 

2.  Taxes 833 

3.  Law  and  order 7ig 

BZATTMONT BANNINO mTIXWILD   AXEA 

National  problem 

1.  Law  and  order 437 

3.  Economy 313 

3.  Environment 313 

Local  problem 

1.  Environment  •  67a 

2.  Welfare 314 

3.  Law  and  order 270 

CORONA NOKCO   ABXA 

National  problem 

1.  Vietnam  war 339 

2.  Economy    303 

3.  Environment 297 

Local  problem 

1.  Environment 420 

a.  Economy 353 

3.  Law  and  order ia6 

SAN    BXXNAKDINO    AXEA 

National  problem 

1.  Environment 231 

2.  Law  and  order 238 

3.  Vietnam 195 

Local  pro'blem 

1.   Environment 306 

a.  Law  and  order 194 

3.   Economy 189 

R17RAL    aiVEKSmX    AXXA 

National  problem 

1.  Vietnam. 373 

3.  Law  and  order 351 

3.   Economy 315 

Local  problem 

1.    Environment 806 

3.  Economy 350 

3.  Law  and  order 209 

BLYTHE-INDIO-SALTON    SEA    ABEAS 

National  problem 

1.    Environment 290 

3.  Vietnam 373 

3.  Law  and  order 368 

Local  problem 

1.    Environment 443 

3.  Welfare 373 

3.  Taxes 163 

IMPniAI.    COUNTY    AREA 

National  problem 

1.  Law  and  order 694 

2.  Economy 516 

3.  Vietnam 416 

Local  problem 

1.   Welfare 696 

3.  Environment* 423 

8.  Economy 304 


*8aIton  Sea  comprising  at  least   10%   of 
points. 
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METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 
CO.  SUBVERTS  PRESIDENT'S  RENT 
FREEZE  ORDER 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   MXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  Sevtember  16.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attentlwi  of  our  col- 
leagues an  outrageous  act  on  the  part  of 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the 
landlord  of  a  large  housing  project 
known  as  Stuyvesant  Town  in  Manhat- 
tan. The  company  is  seeking  to  induce 
tenants  to  sign  leases  at  a  15-percent  in- 
crease and  I  believe  Its  action  pressing 
tenants  to  sign  such  leases  now  violates 
the  letter  and  surely  the  spirit  of  the 
price  stabilization  regulations  promul- 
gated by  President  Nixon.  Andrew  Stein, 
New  York  State  assemblyman  for  the 
district,  and  I  have  written  a  Joint  letter 
to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally 
setting  fortJi  all  of  the  details.  The  letter 

follows : 

September  16,  1971. 
John  B.  Connallt.  Jr., 

Secretary  of  the  Treaatiry,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sxcrxtart:  We  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  an  Incident  which 
we  feel  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  Presldejit  Nixon's  wage  price  control  or- 
der of  August  16th,  If  not  the  letter  thereof. 
It  IB  a  matter  that  has  a  potential  effect  on 
30.000  of  our  constituents. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
owns  and  operates  the  Stuyveaan*  Town 
housing  project  here  In  Manhattan.  The  proj- 
ect was  buUt  under  the  State's  Redevelop- 
ment Companies  Law  which  limits  the  profit 
Met  Life  may  earn.  Earlier  this  year  Met  Life 
requested  a  rental  Increase  of  16%,  effective 
October  1st.  The  request  was  rejected  by  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate,  then  later 
upheld  In  court. 

Although  the  ina,tter  is  presently  under 
appeal,  on  September  17th  Met  Life  sent  the 
residents  of  Stuyvesant  Town  new  lease 
forms  for  a  two  year  period  at  16%  increases, 
effective  October  1st.  An  aooompanylng  rider 
stated  that  rent  payable  under  terms  of  the 
new  lease  would  be  no  greater  for  any  month 
than  the  maximum  rent  allowed  under  the 
President's  freeze  order.  A  covering  letter 
asked  tenants  to  Indicate  whether  or  not 
they  would  renew  their  leases.  The  leases 
also  called  for  a  16%  Increase  in  the  security 
deposit  which  was  to  be  paid  immediately. 

The  Immediate  request  for  additional  se- 
curity was  clearly  a  violation  of  the  freeze 
and  will  be  properly  protested  by  the  tenants. 
We  feel,  however,  that  Mat  Life's  mailing  of 
the  leasee  and  their  demand  that  tenants  In- 
dicate their  renewal  intentions  now  Is  an 
arbitrary  act  that  unfairly  prejudices  the 
tenants. 

It  has  been  made  quite  clear  by  your- 
self and  others  that  some  form  of  price 
stabilization  will  no  doubt  continue  after 
the  90  day  period  ends.  Such  controls  might 
well  bar  for  an  additional  period  of  time 
the  amount  of  Increases  which  Met  Life  Is 
asking.  (It  Is  certainly  clear  that  a  continu- 
ation of  rent  controls  designed  to  prevent 
the  type  of  increase  Met  Life  Is  seizing  Is 
absolutely  necessary  here  In  New  York  City) . 
Despite  the  probability  of  on-going  oontrola. 
Met  Life  Is  requiring  tenants  to  make  a  de- 
cision now  on  where  they  wish  to  live  (or 
the  next  two  years  without  the  toumts 
having  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  tlMlr 
rentals  may  be. 

We  believe  It  Is  unfair  to  require  these 
tenants  to  state  their  intentions  before  they 
know  what  control  if  any  will  affect  their 
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rents  after  the  90  day  period  ends.  We  feel 
that  this  action  on  the  part  of  Met  Life 
deprives  Its  tenants  of  the  Idnd  of  protec- 
tion the  freeae  was  intended  to  provide.  If 
the  txena  was  designed  to  oool  off  the  econ- 
omy, to  provide  a  psychological  breathing 
period  so  to  q>eak,  the  tenants  of  Stuyvesant 
Town  are  not  getting  that  benefit.  In  our 
opinion  Met  life's  action  Is  If  anything  pby- 
chtdoglcaUy  Inflationary. 

We  note  that  you  summoned  various  cor- 
porations to  Washington  when  they  an- 
nounced, during  the  freeee,  that  they  would 
Increase  dividends.  In  one  case  at  least,  when 
that  dividend  was  not  to  go  Into  effect,  un- 
tU  after  the  expiration  of  the  freeze.  Is  not 
Met  Life  guilty  of  a  similar  type  violation, 
and  Is  their  action  perhaps  not  a  greater  vio- 
lation. In  so  far  as  rents  were  explicitly  froz- 
en under  the  President's  order  whereas  divi- 
dends were  not? 

The  only  reason  we  can  attribute  to  Met 
Life's  Insistence  on  October  1st  as  the  ef- 
fective date  for  new  leases.  Is  that  they  may 
attempt  to  apply  retroactively  to  that  date 
to  recoup  rent  whenever  controls  are  re- 
moved or  substantially  relaxed.  Such  a  re- 
quest for  a  retroactive  rent  Increase  would 
be  highly  Improper,  and  we  urge  you  now  to 
make  the  government's  position  perfectly 
clear  that  such  requests  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

We  note  bUso  that  as  long  as  the  freeze 
iB  in  effect  it  can  make  no  financial  dif- 
ference to  Met  Life  whether  tenants  are 
asked  to  sign  renewals  October  1st  or  No- 
vember 1st. 

Accordingly,  we  are  requesting  that  you 
Insure  the  tenants  of  Stuyvesant  Town  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  protection  which  we  feel 
the  President's  economic  plan  was  Intended 
to  provide,  by  prohibiting  Met  Life  from 
asking  tenants  to  sign  renewal  leases  until 
such  time  as  It  is  made  clear  Just  what 
controls  on  rents  if  any.  will  extend  beyond 
the  official  freeze. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Andrew  Stxin. 
Neto  York  State  Assemblyman,  62d  A  J). 
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employee  may  bring  a  complaint  of  dis- 
crimination. The  procedure  must  be 
clearly  defined  and  information  made 
available  to  all  employees.  Further,  and 
equally  as  Important,  this  act  provides 
for  an  appeal  process  within  the  Library 
of  Congress.  In  short,  I  am  calling  for 
the  initiation  of  a  complete  and  equitable 
administrative  procedure  within  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  handle  complaints 
of  discrimination. 


PROTECTION   FOR   EMPLOYEES   OF 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE    DISTRICT    OF   COLTTICBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
an  equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
gram for  the  protection  of  employees  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  After  the  events 
of  June  and  July  at  the  Library,  it  was 
clear  that  a  system  was  critically  needed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  minority 
employees. 

First,  this  legislation  will  require  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  positive  program  of  equal 
employment,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  At  present,  the  Librarian 
has  sole  authority  and  dlscretloD  to  hire 
and  fire  as  well  m  to  promote  and  de- 
mote employees.  The  Librarian  is  only 
accountable  to  Congress:  but  under  this 
bill  he  Is  required  to  submit  his  plans  for 
equal  employment  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

Second,  as  a  part  of  his  equal  employ- 
ment program,  the  Librarian  shall  estab- 
lish a  procedure  by  which  an  aggrieved 
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HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  RATTflRACK.  In  an  age  when  big 
business  has  frequently  come  imder  at- 
tack. I  am  proud  to  have  in  my  district, 
the  Northwestern  Steel  b  Wire  Co. 
Northwestern  Is  one  of  the  finest  com- 
panies in  this  country  and  its  high  stand- 
ards are  to  be  complimented. 

In  the  August  15  issue  of  Forbes  maga- 
zine, there  appeared  a  very  informative 
article  on  Northwestern  and  its  president, 
P.  W.  Dillon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  record  as 
follows : 

PRoriTS  AND  Paternalism 

Being  the  VS.'  most  profitable  steel  com- 
pany might  seem  like  winning  first  prize  In  a 
race  with  only  one  contestant.  But  North- 
western Steel  &  Wire  Co.  Is  belter  than  that. 
Easily  steel's  most  profitable  company,  it  runs 
a  fast  race  In  any  industry.  Over  the  past 
five  years  It  has  averaged  a  19%  retiim  on 
stockholders'  equity  and  more  than  11% 
after  taxes  on  sales. 

Northwestern  Is  not  a  big  company  by  steel 
Indvistry  standards.  Its  1970  sales  of  $169 
million  were  dwarfed  by  even  such  second- 
line  steel  companies  as  Allegheny  Ludlum 
and  Wheeling-Pittsburgh.  It  operates  electric 
fvunaces  rather  than  conventional  big-com- 
pany equipment  and  runs  on  scrap,  not  ore. 
But  Northwestern  Is  no  midget.  It  sold  more 
than  1  million  tons  of  steel  last  year.  Nor 
does  It  produce  high-profit  specialty  stetis; 
In  fact  It  avo-ages  only  about  1166  a  ton  for 
the  steel  It  sells,  as  against  an  Industrywide 
average  of  about  $176. 

Northwestern  is  not  so  much  different  as 
it  Is  better.  It  Is  simply  more  efficient  than 
Its  competitors. 

The  man  who  runs  Northwestern,  Chair- 
man Paul  W.  Dillon,  Is  as  unusual  as  the 
company.  He's  a  six-foot,  silver-haired  man 
of  88,  a  SOD  of  the  founder  and  a  Victorian 
patrlaroh  transported  Into  the  mld-SOth 
century.  He  has  his  desk  In  a  bull-pen  space 
In  the  cX>mpany'B  ancient  Sterling,  m.  ofltoe 
building;  when  It  was  last  painted  no  one 
can  recall.  Steam  engines,  donated  years  ago 
by  railroads  (railroad  buffs  come  miles  to 
see  them),  wheese  around  this  plant. 

But  there  are  also  frequent  cash  bonuses, 
often  amounting  to  hundreds  oC  doUan, 
handed  out  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  It  were, 
to  supervisors  for  outstanding  performanos. 

Northwestern  executives  are  expected  to 
take  their  Jobs  as  seriously  as  DUlon  doss  his. 
All  key  personnel  must  be  available  34  hours 
a  day:  offlcers  have  phones  In  their  oars  to 
Insure  their  avallatkiUty.  The  aged  but  stUl 
spry  Dillon  scoots  up  ladders  and  along  oat- 
walks  ahead  of  the  few  visitors  he  suffers. 
(No  outsider  gets  too  near  the  heart  of  his 
operation,  the  furnace.) 
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TtiU  old-faahloned  work  ethic  helps,  but 
the  real  heart  of  NorthweBtem's  proatahlllty 
la  something  elee:  Its  te<dinoIo^  la  prob&bly 
superior  to  any  otb«r  In  the  U^.  steel  In- 
dustry. 

Which  la  one  reason  Dillon  keeps  visitors 
from  Northwestem'a  fumaoe.  The  secret — It 
Is  a  secret  to  most  of  Its  competitors — is 
vUtra-high  power,  which  allows  higher  tem- 
peratiiree,  faster  melting  and  much  icusre 
economical  steel  production,  a  technique 
"that  goes  beyond  patents,"  as  one  analyst 
told  Porbes.  Learning  that  technique  wasn't 
easy.  When  DUlon  was  experimenting  with 
ultra-high  power  In  the  early  Sixties,  the 
transformers  to  provide  It  weren't  available. 
But  he  mastered  the  technique  and  in  1964 
and  1965  doubled  his  transformer  power,  with 
two  transformers  of  48,000  kllovolt-ampereo. 

Result:  In  the  past  five  years  North  west- 
ern's return  on  equity  and  return  on  sales 
have  more  than  doubled  those  of  the  early 
Sixties.  Simple?  Other  electric  fumaoe  users 
In  the  past  two  years  have  gone  to  ultra-high 
power,  In  the  75.000-kva  range,  but  most 
are  having  difficulties  getting  it  to  work. 
Northwestern's  new  400-ton  electric  fumaoe, 
the  world's  largest,  now  Is  using  200,000  kva. 

Northwestern  depends  on  steel  scrap  to 
feed  its  furnaces,  and  scrap  prices  fluctuate, 
as  no  one  knows  better  than  Northwestern. 
Last  year  scrap  prices  Jumped  from  under 
•35  a  ton  to  over  (45  a  ton.  And  Northwest- 
em's  earnings  In  its  first  half  of  fiscal  1971, 
ended  Jan.  31,  dropped  38%  on  a  3%  sales 
Increase.  Scrap  prices  are  back  under  $35  a 
ton  now.  but  the  specter  of  fluctuations  still 
haunts  DUlon. 

So,  Dillon  and  his  aides  are  looking  for 
ways  to  use  Iron  ore  Instead  of  scrap.  Iron 
ore  can't  be  fed  as  it  is  to  an  electric  fumaoe; 
It  has  to  be  reduced  to  nearly  pure  iron  first. 
That  oould  be  done  in  a  conventional  blast 
fTimace,  but  would  be  far  too  expensive  for 
a  company  Northwestern's  size.  It  oould  be 
done  by  direct  reduction  in  a  kiln.  Midland- 
Ross  {see  p  22),  which  developed  such  a 
process,  offered  to  supply  Northwestern  with 
fiirnaoe  chMge  for  under  (35  a  ton,  a  price 
fully  competitive  with  scrap  and  much  more 
stable. 

GOING    rr    AlONX 

Characteristically,  Dillon  turned  It  down. 
He  doesn't  like  to  depend  on  other  people's 
technology.  He  is  working  on  his  own  process. 
Just  as  be  worked  alone  on  ultrahigh  power. 
One  outsider  reports  Northwestern  already 
has  a  cheaper  experimental  process. 

At  any  rate.  Northwestern  is  working  at 
the  very  frontiers  of  steel  industry  technol- 
ogy. Even  the  biggest  companies  are  expert - 
menUng  with  electric  furnaoes:  by  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  blast  furnaces,  the  electrics 
are  capable  of  huge  savings  in  fuel,  shipping 
and  capital  costs.  Especially  the  latter: 
Northwestern's  new  400-ton  furnace  ooet  lees 
than  one-third  as  much  as  conventional  fa- 
dilties  of  equivalent  capacity. 

What  keeps  Paul  Dillon  going  at  this  pace 
In  his  ninth  decade?  Only  his  Intimates 
know.  DUlon  refuses  to  meet  either  the  press 
or  Wall  Street.  His  experience  In  the  steel 
business  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Andrew 
Camegie  and  his  attitudes  show  it.  DUlon 
runs  bis  company  like  the  famUy  bxislness  It 
has  always  been — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
rouglily  one-third  of  its  2.5  mUllon  shares  are 
La  public  hands.  Northwestern's  president, 
not  surprisingly,  is  Paul's  son,  W.  Martin,  age 
61.  Grandson  Peter  DUlon  is  a  vice  president. 
Turnover  among  non-DUlon  executives  is,  re- 
portedly, high:  Paul  DiUon  Is  a  tough  task- 
master. 

Any  way  you  look  at  them,  Paul  DlUon  and 
Northwestern  are  a  throwback  to  earlier  capi- 
talism. But  a  remarkably  effective  throw- 
hack. 
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A    LOSS    NOT    A    GAIN 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  I^^eaker, 
many  words  have  poured  forth  from  the 
presses  of  our  Nation  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  8-3  decision  to  permit 
publication  of  articles  based  on  and  ex- 
cerpts of  the  top  secret  Pentagon  pa- 
pers on  the  origin  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Recently,  however,  a  friend  sent  to  me 
a  copy  of  a  signed  editorial  from  the 
Houston  Post  which  sets  forth  In  clear 
and  unequivocal  terms  Its  tenets  of  re- 
sponsible Journalism  in  handling  a  grave 
issue  such  as  this. 

It  was  authored  by  the  publisher,  Mrs. 
Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  a  distinguished  Jour- 
nalist and  public  servant,  and  a  great 
lady. 

Because  I  believe  this  excellent  sum- 
mation of  the  case  deserves  the  full  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  tind  the  Amer- 
ican people,  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[Prom  the  Houston  Post,  July  4,  1971 J 

A  Loss,  Not  a  Gain 

(By  Oveta  Culp  Hobby) 

The  Supreme  Court's  6-to-3  decision  to 
permit  publication  of  articles  on  the  orig^ln 
of  the  Vietnam  war  based  on  top  secret  F>en- 
tagon  documents  rei>resents  a  net  lose  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  Houston  Post  defends  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Plrst  Amendment.  Pree  sp>eech 
and  a  free  press  come  to  the  same  thing — 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  Informed,  to 
dissent.  But  to  be  a  free  press  mecms  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  being  a  free  press. 

As  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  showed 
long  ago,  the  Plrst  Amendment's  protection 
cannot  be  unlimited.  We  are  guaranteed  free 
speech,  he  said,  but  we  cannot  false  cry 
"Plre!"  in  a  crowded  theater. 

Newspaper  editors  are  not  employes  of  the 
government,  but  they  must  share  with  the 
government  the  responsibUity  of  protecting 
the  people.  When  editors  set  themselves 
above  not  the  law  but  the  security  of  the 
country,  the  country  may  be  endangered. 
Publication  of  the  Pentagon  documents  Is 
too  grave  a  responsibUity  for  decision  by  any 
editor  acting  alone.  It  is  impossible  for  an 
editor  to  know  what  is  sensitive  and  what  is 
not  sensitive  In  the  government's  opera- 
tions. 

But  an  editor  can  ask  if  a  document  af- 
fects the  nation's  well-being;  a  procedure 
exists  for  declassifying  documents  that  may 
no  longer  be  sensitive.  The  newspapers  con- 
cerned did  not  ask  if  the  documents  were 
sensitive,  if  they  could  be  declassified. 

The  question  does  not  concern  the  govern- 
ment's embarrassment  but  whether  the  vital 
interests  of  the  people  were  endangered. 

"In  this  case,"  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  wrote  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  "the 
imperative  of  a  free  and  unfettered  press 
comes  Into  collision  with  another  imperative, 
the  effective  functioning  of  a  complex  mod- 
em government  and  specifically  the  effective 
exercise  of  certain  constitutional  powers  of 
the  Executive.  .  .  . 

"To  me  It  Is  hardly  believable  that  a  news- 
paper loBg  regarded  as  a  great  Institution  in 
Americ^an  life  would  faU  to  j>erform  one  of 
the  ba^c  and  simple  duties  of  every  citizen 
with  respect  to  the  discovery  or  possession  of 
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stolen  property  or  secret  government  docu- 
ments. That  duty,  I  had  thought — perhaps 
naively — ^was  to  report  forthwith  to  respon- 
sible pubUo  officers.  This  duty  rests  on  taxi 
drivers.  Justices  and  the  New  York  Times." 

Thursday,  Secretary  of  State  William  p. 
Rogers  appealed  to  the  press  to  withhold 
voluntarUy  publication  of  any  of  the  Penta- 
gon documents  that  would  "harm  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States."  He  added  that 
"the  government  remains  ready  to  lend  its 
assistance  In  Identifying  any  documents 
which.  If  disclosed,  would  result  In  such 
harm." 

The  New  York  Times  twice  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  once  condemned  what  each  has 
now  been  granted  the  right  to  do.  Of  the 
Otepka  case,  involving  a  member  of  the 
State  Department  who  in  1963  deUvered  con- 
fidential State  Department  files  to  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Committee,  a  Times 
editorial  said : 

"Orderly  procedures  are  essential  if  the 
vital  division  of  power  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  is  not  to  be  under- 
mined. .  .  .  The  use  of  underground  methods 
to  obtain  classified  documents  from  lower- 
level  officials  Is  a  dangerous  departure  from 
such  orderly  procedures." 

The  Washington  Post  concluded  that  If 
such  a  practice  were  to  continue,  "the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  would  have 
no  security  at  aU." 

Again,  when  Stewart  Alsop  oo-authored  an 
article  describing  deliberations  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  Times  said  in  an 
editorial:  "What  kind  of  advice  can  the 
President  expect  to  get  under  such  circum- 
stances? How  can  there  be  any  real  freedom 
of  discussion  or  dissent;  how  can  anyone  be 
expected  to  advance  positions  that  may  be 
unpopular  or  unprofitable?" 

Are  the  statements  of  these  two  distin- 
guished newspapers  less  applicable  to  the 
present  case  than  to  the  former  ones? 


DRAFT  BELL  CONFERENCE  REPORT: 
NOT  ACCEPTABLE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  considered 
the  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  and  military  pay  increase  presently 
before  the  other  body,  I  voted  against 
the  conference  bill.  In  doing  so,  I  stated 
my  dissatisfaction  both  with  the  pro- 
posed pay  levels  at  the  lowest  grades,  and 
with  the  alteration  of  the  amendment 
which  would  have  assisted  in  our  efforts 
to  withdraw  our  military  forces  from 
Vietnam  within  a  specified  time  period. 
9  months  from  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  reasons  which  forced  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation  in  its  present  form 
are  more  compelling  today  than  a  month 
ago.  First,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
our  military  personnel  require  greater 
congressional  support  if  they  are  to  re- 
ceive the  equitable  pay  which  they  de- 
serve. In  the  case  of  enlisted  personnel 
In  the  lowest  pay  grades  with  depend- 
ents, "equitable  pay"  is  perhaps  an  eso- 
teric term.  These  men  and  women  re- 
quire a  Uving  wage,  and  they  do  not  re- 
ceive It.  A  recruit  In  pay  grade  E-1  Is  be- 
ing told  that  his  proposed  pay  level  will 
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be  $164  below  the  rate  first  voted  through 
by  the  House  of  Representatives — and 
that  represents  a  "compromise,"  $448  be- 
low the  figure  enacted  by  the  other  body. 
It  is  the  recruit  who  has  been  com- 
promised, not  the  pay  levels. 

During  the  past  weeks,  the  administra- 
tion's wage-price  freeze  has  required 
greater  financial  sacrifices  from  mili- 
tary personnel  than  from  perhaps  any 
other  group  of  wage  earners.  Not  only 
are  military  personnel  required  to  forego 
the  scheduled  pay  Increase,  insufficient 
as  it  may  be  at  the  lower  levels,  for  a  9- 
month  period;  they  are  to  be  denied  even 
the  step  increases  which  are  so  much  a 
part  of  the  incentive  system  for  con- 
tinued service. 

The  disregard  for  our  military  person- 
nel apparent  in  the  "compromise"  pay 
levels  has  been  reinforced  by  the  inequi- 
ties of  the  administration's  economic  pro- 
gram. Our  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  should  not  be  regarded 
as  sacrosanct,  but  neither  should  they 
serve  as  scapegoats  in  seeking  wage  sta- 
bUization.  I  caimot  vote  to  continue  to 
draft  men  under  the  pay  provisions  pre- 
sently advocated. 

Under  the  pay  provisions  first  enacted, 
it  was  possible  to  support  continuation 
of  the  draft  for  a  1-year  period  as  a  nec- 
essary transition  phase  in  moving  toward 
an  aU-volimteer  army.  The  pay  provi- 
sions now  proposed  drastically  reduce  the 
possibility  of  achieving  an  all-volunteer 
army  in  the  near  future. 

As  I  cannot  vote  to  draft  men  at  un- 
acceptably  low  pay  levels,  so  I  also  can- 
not vote  to  draft  men  for  possible  service 
in  a  nuhtary  conflict  which  has  become 
meaningless,  or  worse.  The  past  weeks 
have  seen  the  defoliation  of  that  last  re- 
maining rationale  for  our  continued  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam,  where  the  peo- 
ple were  to  have  a  "choice  in  determining 
their  own  future."  That  choice,  now  being 
euphemized  as  a  "referendum,"  is  no 
broader  than  the  choice  available  to  the 
people  of  the  Communist  coimtrles.  I  was 
in  South  Vietnam  only  a  month  ago. 
Aside  from  the  horrifying  spectacle  of 
hundreds  of  American  servicemen 
seriously  addicted  to  hard  narcotics,  I 
was  shocked  to  note  that  in  the  streets 
of  Saigon  Itself,  American  soldiers  are 
Increasingly  being  subjected  to  personal 
attack  and  finding  it  difficult  to  walk 
freely  without  having  someone  grab  at 
their  watch  or  some  other  personal  pos- 
session. Now,  even  more  than  a  month 
ago,  a  date  certain  for  our  withdrawal 
of  forces  from  Vietnam  is  mandatory. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Congress  will  be 
increasingly  exposed  to  the  argument 
that  failure  to  extend  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  immediately  with  the  reduced 
pay  increases  will  bring  chaos  to  our 
military  manpower  and  defense  pro- 
grams. I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
our  military  posture  will  not  be  strength- 
ened through  legislation  which  requires 
men  and  women  to  serve  at  hardship  pay 
levels  and  possibly  In  a  tragic  and  mean- 
ingless war  which  we  will  not  end.  Let  us 
Instead  insist  upon  highly  trained,  mo- 
tivated, adequately  paid  armed  forces. 
The  necessary  funds  can  be  found  in 
many  areas,  beginning  with  a  meanlng- 
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ful  reduction  in  the  number  of  n.S. 
ground  forces  stationed  in  Europe,  bear- 
ing a  burden  which  the  E>uropean  allies 
will  never  begin  to  share  more  equitably 
until  our  own  presence  is  reduced. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ABORTION 
QUESTION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous 
States  have  taken  steps  to  liberalize  their 
laws  against  abortion.  This  action  has 
posed  many  questions  for  the  various 
religious  faiths  In  our  country.  Since  this 
body  may  take  up  the  question  on  a 
national  basis,  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Record  two  important  items  which  I  am 
sure  will  add  greatiy  to  my  colleagues' 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  aborticQ. 

The  first  Is  a  statement  on  abortion 
from  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Israel  in 
Jerusalem  headed  by  Chief  Rabbis  Isaac 
Nisslm  and  Isser  Yehuda  Unterman.  The 
second  is  a  statement  issued  by  Rabbi 
David  B.  Hollander,  vice  president  of  the 
Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America.  I  com- 
mend both  to  my  colleagues: 
Text    or    Statemxkt    Pkom    Jerusalem,    as 

Translated  FHom  the  Original  Hebrew  bt 

Rabbi  DAvm  Hollander 

(1)  The  conference  of  rabbis  took  up  the 
situation  of  the  limitation  of  births  In  the 
land  either  through  prevention  of  pregnancy 
or  abortion  with  the  aid  of  physicians  and 
under  the  influence  of  women  activists  who, 
supposedly,  for  the  sake  of  improving  the 
circumstances  of  families  with  many  chil- 
dren, are  urging  women  to  employ  various 
means  to  limit  births. 

These  activities  are  contrary  to  Jewish  Re- 
ligious law.  Abortions  are  in  the  category 
of  the  taking  of  human  Ufe,  and  it  Is  also 
a  threat  to  national  security.  For  while  there 
is  a  struggle  to  bring  Immigrants  from  other 
countries,  there  is  a  reckless  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  population  IntemaUy. 

(2)  The  conference  of  rabbis  turns  to  aU 
heads  of  Jewish  famUles  and  calls  their  at- 
tention to  the  severity  of  the  reUglous  pro- 
hibition against  atx>rtlon  and  on  the  seri- 
ous violation  Involved  In  other  methods  of 
birth  prevention,  and  on  the  iirgent  obliga- 
tion to  preserve  famUy  purity  and  modesty. 

(3)  The  Rabbinical  Conference  tiims  to 
aU  physicians  not  to  aid  In  abortions  ex- 
cept in  such  cases  where  there  Is  an  immi- 
nent danger  to  human  life. 

(4)  The  Conference  Impoees  a  duty  on 
rabbis  in  their  coonmunltles  to  explain  the 
high  value  placed  by  Judaism  on  the  in- 
crease of  famUies. 

(5)  The  Conference  turns  to  the  CouncU 
of  the  Chief  Rabblnnate  to  continue  to  deal 
with  this  Issue  and  to  exert  every  effort 
toward  the  increase  of  the  family. 

(6)  The  Conference  turns  to  the  Knesset 
(parliament)  and  the  government  to  increase 
the  penalty  of  those  who  arrange  for  abor- 
tions and  those  who  aid  them,  and  to  aid 
the  birth  of  chUdren  thru  social  asetetance 
and  concessions  to  families  with  many  chil- 
dren. 

Abortion:  A  TUamts  Vacwvonrr 
To  those  of  us  who  rail  against  O-d  for 
having     "allowed"     countless    children     to 
perish  under  the  Nazis,  or  from  wax,  disease 
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and  hvmger,  there  is  this  challenge:  How 
dare  we  blame  G-d  when  we  now  voluntarUy 
and  energetlcaUy  advocate  and  promote  leg- 
islative and  other  programs  to  advance  un- 
restricted abortion  and  other  methods  to 
take  the  lives  of  countless  children  already 
alive  but  yet  unborn. 

As  always  when  the  O-d-given  moral  law 
is  being  violated,  it  is  given.  Ironically,  a 
seemingly  "moral"  Justification  such  as  the 
prevention  of  overpc^ulatlon  whldi  in  turn 
means  in  hunger  and  pollution.  Instead  of 
fihanglng  our  selfish  overindulgence  In  food 
and  in  the  exploitation  of  natural  reeouroea 
by  giving  more  of  our  time  to  spiritual  and 
humane  pursuits,  thus  limiting  our  avarici- 
ous hunger,  we  seek  to  "solve"  the  problem 
by  interfering  with  the  gift  of  life  which  Is 
the  exclusive  domain  of  O-d. 

Abortion  Is  a  serioiis  threat  not  only  to 
the  unborn  chUd,  but  also  to  all  adults,  espe- 
daUy  to  the  elderly.  Why  is  this  so?  For  two 
reasons:  (1)  Once  it  is  rationalized  that 
human  Ufe  can  be  extinguished.  Just  because 
we  do  not  actually  see  the  victim  (many 
killings  today  thru  long-range  weapons  and 
bombings  have  mvlslble  but  nonetheless  real 
victims),  we  cannot  stop.  Once  we  are  not 
subject  to  Q-d's  Immutable  law  on  the 
sanctity  of  himian  life,  any  program  of 
"Constructive"  elimination  of  human  life  to 
ease  problems  wlU  be  Justified.  Indeed  there 
are  many  voices  today  In  the  world  of  medi- 
cine and  social  welfare  who  advocate  that 
people  oi  a  certain  age  be  permitted  to  "ex- 
pire" (a  term  lees  harsh  than  "die").  And. 
of  course,  there  J«  EUTHANASIA  or  the 
mercUess  "Merey'-kUling",  thus  potentiaUy 
imp>erUlng  every  human  life. 

Even  before  abortion  was  legalized,  its 
practice  was  immoral  and  dangerous  to  Um 
sanctity  of  aU  human  life,  but  when  it  was 
made  legal,  that  danger  accelerated  a  thous- 
and fold,  not  only  because  of  its  vast  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  abortions,  but  be- 
cause of  the  LAW  which  aancUoned  the  In- 
tMTuption  of  innocent  human  life. 

(2)  Abortion  kUls  also  In  another  way, 
namely  in  eliminating  the  poeaibUity  of  the 
birth  of  those  who  might  have  the  genius 
and  talent  to  discover  cures  for  dreadful 
diseases  and  other  perUs  affecting  mankind. 

Judaism  (except  where  it  is  necessary  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother)  strongly  pro- 
hibits abortion,  and  places  it  in  the  category 
of  the  taking  of  human  life,  however  "noble" 
the  motivation. 

Even  those  who  say  that  whUe  they  op- 
pose abortion,  they  feel  it  is  a  private  mat- 
ter and  the  law  should  not  interfere,  axv 
simply  not  facing  the  fact  that  the  law  al- 
ways does  and  should  Interfere  where  human 
Ufe  is  the  issue.  Thus  the  law  forbids  sui- 
cide, refusal  to  submit  to  medical  treatment, 
or  the  mistreatment  of  chUdren,  the  sick 
and  the  helpless.  The  law  forbids  the  aban- 
dorunent  of  chUdren  by  parents.  Is  there  a 
greater    "abandonment"  than  abortion? 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Rabbi  David  B.  Hoixansbl 

Nkws  Rtlxasx 

Nrw  Yout.  N.Y.— Rabbi  David  B.  Hol- 
lander, Vloe  President  of  the  Rabbinical 
AUlance  of  America,  today  announced  his 
receipt  of  a  statement  on  abortloa  from  the 
Chief  Rabbinate  of  Israel  In  Jerusalem, 
headed  by  Chief  Rabbis  Isaac  Nlaslm  and 
Isaer  Yehuda  Unterman. 

The  statement,  an  »pptml  to  Jews  every- 
where to  shun  aborttoDs,  states  the  position 
of  the  Oonfwenoe  of  Rsbbta  at  the  C^ef 
Rabbinate  Ip  Jwusalem,  and  It  Is  addressed 
to  aU  heads  ipf  Jewish  famUles,  to  rabt^  and 
to  Jewish  {^lysldana. 

The  statement  condemns  abortion  as  the 
taking  ot  human  life  and  a  serious  violation 
of  Jewish  law  and  a  threat  to  natkwial  se- 
curity. It  furthermore  urges  Jewish  physi- 
cians noft  to  peff onn  abortions,  ezeept  where 
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there  Is  an  Immlnant  (Uoger  to  the  mother's 
life,  and  It  oaUe  for  legUUtlon  to  lacreese 
the  penalties  for  tboae  who  amnce  for  ahor- 
ttoBs  axul  thoae  who  aid  them. 

The  full  text  of  the  sUtetnent  la  Included 
In  this  press  release. 

In  a  personal  statement,  which  Is  ateo  In- 
duded  in  this  releaae,  BabM  Hollander  said 
abortion  repreeented  a  serious  threat  not 
only  to  the  unborn  child  but  also  to  all 
adults.  tmpnc\ai\j  the  inflrm  and  the  elderly, 
since  a  policy  against  life  once  rationalised 
cannot  stop.  Rabbi  Hollander  stated  that 
lecallaation  of  abortion  nuMle  this  threat  ac- 
otferate  a  thousand-fold. 

Rabbi  Hollander  also  sUted  that  thoae  who 
say  that  while  they  opi>oee  abortion,  they 
feel  It  is  a  "private  matter  and  the  law 
should  not  Interfere",  are  simply  not  fadns 
the  fact  that  the  law  must  always  Interfere 
where  human  life  Is  the  Issue. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Rabbi  David  B.  Hollaitoxx. 


8  Chixf  Rabbikatx  Uboxs  All  Jxwa 
To  Avoid  Abobtions 
Nbw  Tokk. — ^The  Israeli  Chief  Rabbinate 
has  sent  an  iH>peal  to  Jews  all  over  the  world 
to  avoid  abortions  because  they  are  "con- 
trary to  Jewish  religious  law."  A  letter  signed 
by  Rabbi  Aklva  OottUef.  chief  secretary  of 
the  Rabbinate  was  presented  last  week  to  a 
meeting  qxmsored  by  the  Long  Island  Right 
to  Life  Oooimlttee,  a  group  oomprtsed  of 
Catholics,  Proteetants  aivd  Jews  opposed  to 
legalising  abortions.  The  text  of  the  letter 
was  made  available  to  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency  by  Rabbi  David  Hollander,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America, 
an  association  of  Orthodox  rabbis.  It  reported 
on  a  conference  on  the  proU«n  ot  abortions 
sponsored  by  the  Israeli  Chief  Rabbinate  at 
which  abortions  were  denounced  as  "the 
taking  at  human  life"  and  "a  threat  to  na- 
tional security."  The  letter  sasailed  "woman 
activists  who,  supposedly  for  the  sake  of  Im- 
proving the  circumstances  of  famillea  with 
many  children,  are  urging  women  to  employ 
various  means  to  limit  their  birth."  The  let- 
ter claimed  that  "while  there  is  a  struggle 
to  bring  Immigrants  from  other  countries  to 
Israel,  there  Is  a  reckless  attempt  to  reduce 
the  population  internally." 


HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  rLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eve- 
ning Star  editorial  of  September  7,  1971. 
is  a  timely  comment  on  the  health-care 
crisis  facing  our  Nation  and  the  need  for 
a  determined  effort  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  correct  this 
situation. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  work  my  Sub- 
committee aa  PubUc  Health  and  En- 
vironment did  aa  health  manpower  legis- 
lation which  has  passed  the  House  and 
is  now  in  conference. 

But  there  is  more  to  do  if  we  are  to 
effectively  curb  the  rising  coets  of  health 
care  and  ImpTove  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. I  anticipate  that  following  the  hear- 
ings on  the  "Conquest  of  Cancer"  legis- 
lation which  beffan  yesterday  before  my 
subcommittee,  heaitngs  will  begin  on 
Health  'UiL\r\t.»n^ni>»  OrgaolaatioD  as 
the  subcommittee  continues  its  efforts 
to  improve  health  care  in  the  Nation. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcou, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  The 
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Evening  Star  editorial  of  September  7, 
1971: 

RxroaiCB  That  Can't  Wait 

In  his  economic  bombshell  message  on 
August  15,  President  Nixon  proposed  post- 
ponement of  his  welfare  reform  and  revenue 
sharing  measiu'es,  to  help  restrain  inflation. 
But  he  made  no  mention  of  another  major 
domestic  program — health-care  reform — and 
we  hope  that  neither  the  administration  nor 
Congress  has  any  Idea  of  putting  it  on  Ice. 

While  no  one  has  suggested  that,  neither 
Is  anyone  near  the  top  of  the  power  heap 
talking  very  forcefully  about  the  health- 
care crisis  right  now.  That's  due  In  part  to 
Congress'  protracted  siunmer  vacation.  But 
upon  reconvening  it  will  be  so  preoccupied 
with  the  New  Economic  Plan  proposals,  and 
perhaps  the  continuing  foreign  policy  de- 
bate, that  some  vital  questions  are  likely 
to  get  sidetracked. 

Health  care  should  not  receive  that  treat- 
ment, because  it  involves  economics  as  well 
as  healing.  And  the  economic  prospect  in 
this  field  gets  gloomier  aU  along.  Health  care 
has  led  the  inflationary  race  of  the  past  few 
years.  Its  costs  soared  by  more  than  60  per- 
cent In  the  Sixties,  compared  to  a  31  percent 
increase  in  the  consumer  price  index. 

And  now  comes  a  new  federal  study  report 
predicting  another  60  percent  rise  in  health- 
care costs  by  1974.  The  Increase  will  run 
even  higher  than  that,  the  survey  director 
says.  If  efforts  to  stabilize  the  national  econ- 
omy prove  unsuccessful.  Cost  estimates  pro- 
duced by  the  study  wUl  be  used  in  consider- 
ing about  a  docen  propkosals  for  xuitlonal 
health  Insurance  that  are  before  Congress. 

These  are  so  diverse  and  controversial  that 
no  final  action  la  likely  this  year.  But  fior- 
ther  bearings  on  them  should  be  conducted, 
with  an  eye  to  passage  of  legislation  next 
year. 

The  prime  emphasis  in  the  remainder  of 
this  session  should  be  on  measures  that 
would  vastly  broaden  prepaid  group  medical 
practice.  This  Is  the  device  that  offers  the 
best  hope  of  curbing  runaway  health-care 
costs.  Several  pending  bills,  including  one 
offered  by  the  administration,  would  provide 
strong  federal  incentives  for  group  physician 
practice  In  so-called  Health  lialntenance 
Organizations  (HMOs) .  These  have  a  proven 
capability  of  cutting  costs  while  enlarging 
benefits. 

There  already  has  been  a  signal  health- 
care achievement  in  this  session.  Before  the 
vacation  recess,  both  houses  of  Congress 
passed  legislation  to  dramatically  expand  the 
training  of  doctors  and  nurses  and  relieve  the 
financial  despair  of  medical  schools.  These 
are  the  main  prerequisites  to  setting  up  the 
universal  health-care  system  toward  which 
the  country  is  moving.  It  cannot  be  an  ef- 
fective reality  until  the  medical  manpower 
shortage,  and  the  maldistribution  of  doctors, 
are  remedied.  Congress  is  responding  laud- 
ably to  that  challenge. 

Now  it  must  begin  tackling  the  HMO 
proposals,  through  which  health-care  deliv- 
ery would  be  reorganized  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. Hearings  on  these  are  needed  In  both 
houses,  without  delay. 


THE   OLD:    DOES   ANYBODY  CARE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxjofois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  SFRINOE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing iB  the  third  of  a  series  of  eight 
articles  on  the  problems  of  elderly  people 
by  Carol  Ann  Smith  in  the  Champaign, 
ni.,  News-Oasette.  This  article  was  pub- 
lished on  August  31,  1971: 
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How  DoKi  It  rxxL  To  Waxz  Up  OldT 
(By  Oarol  Ann  SmlAh) 

What  does  It  mean  to  a  feeUng  human 
being  to  wake  up  one  momlng  and  discover 
theft  he  Is  old? 

Is  everything  over  or  does  it  Just  seem  to 
be  that  way?  What  has  happened  m  terms 
of  humanity? 

Padng  theae  questions  la  painful  for  an 
individual,  but  aging  la  bound  to  hi^pen  to 
him  or  to  someone  he  knows  or  loves. 

Sodal  scientists  see  both  the  society  and 
the  Individual;  the  two  are  socnehow  sup- 
posed to  fit  together.  They  think  fiiat  in 
terms  of  a  social  system — the  connections, 
functions  and  relationahlpe  between  various 
struotures  that  persons  create  as  they  come 
together  in  the  nues  we  think  of  as  society. 

Then  the  social  sclentlBt  looks  to  the  In- 
dividual to  determine  how  that  individual 
fits  in  the  social  system — how  he  Is  placed 
hlmaelf  or  how  he  has  been  thrown  into  the 
system  or  how  he  has  been  excluded  from  the 
system. 

The  individual  Integration  Into  a  social 
system  is  generally  Judged  by  three  indices: 
social  values,  formal  and  informal  group 
memberships  and  social  roles. 

In  simple  terms,  an  indlvldxial  Is  tied  to 
his  society  by  wheit  he  believes,  the  groups 
he  belongs  to  and  the  positions  that  he 
occupies. 

Irving  Rosow,  author  of  Social  Integration 
of  the  Aging,  formulates  the  theory  that  In- 
sofar as  older  people  can  preeerve  their  mid- 
dle-age patterns  they  maintain  th^r  integra- 
tion In  society. 

But  to  the  extent  that  their  lives  do 
change,  the  Integration  may  be  undermined. 
The  crucial  factor,  he  indicates.  Is  the  dis- 
ruption In  the  previous  life  styles,  activities 
and  relationships  of  those  who  reach  "old 
age." 

Rosow  goes  so  far  as  to  Inalst  that  every 
Institutional  ftoctor  which  would  tend  to 
preserve  their  functions  In  society  (owner- 
ship of  property  and  control  over  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  young,  their  command  of 
strategic  knowledge  and  skills,  strong  Un- 
ship, strong  religiosity)  is  being  undermined 
In  the  United  States. 

"Though  their  material  needs  may  even 
come  to  he  adequately  provided  for,  Rosow 
says,  "the  basis  of  old  people's  social  life 
win  steadily  deteriorate.  They  will  progres- 
sively be  excluded  from  the  mainstreams  of 
social  activity  and  the  central  functions  of 
society." 

Roeow  believes  that  as  far  as  social  values 
are  concerned,  there  la  "almost  no  evidence 
and  none  conclusive"  that  the  old  have  signi- 
ficantly different  sets  of  beliefs  than  young 
people  specifically  as  a  result  of  aging. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  person 
Is  conservative  simply  because  he  la  old, 
or  more  religious  because  he  Is  old.  and  there 
la  evidence  that  the  old  share  with  the 
younger  generations  many  basic  beliefs  such 
as  Images  of  what  constitutes  the  "good 
life."  that  they  are  Interested  In  buying 
and  owning. 

Social  scientists  have,  however,  evidence 
that  group  memberships  and  social  roles  are 
different,  and  different  becau.  e  of  age. 

"With  increasing  age,  there  Is  a  progres- 
sive loes  In  social  rotes,  especially  in  such 
vital  areas  as  marital  status,  employment, 
health  and  income."  Roeow  Indicates. 

The  loss  begins  before  the  age  of  65  years 
and  c  ;ntlnues  steadily  unt-1  the  age  cf  75 
and  after  75  years  accelerates  rapidly. 

W^'st  is  significant  Is  that  once  the  role 
of  wife  working  breadwinner,  or  leadrr  Is 
lost,  It  Is  lost  forever  fcr  most  of  the  aged. 

S.  m:  persona  may  re-marry  and  some 
workrrs  ma-  tnke  part-time  Jcbs.  but  the 
vast  Kuilcrlt'  of  the  aged  never  rcga'n  their 
roles,  and  s.'ciety  has  to  this  point  provided 
no  viable  substitute. 

The  problems  thus  begin  to  become  inter- 
related. Soclil  roles  are  lost  and  at  the  same 
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time  the  social  world  of  the  aging  oontracU. 
Their  meml>ershlp  in  various  formal  organi- 
sations can  be  shown  on  a  line  that  dips 
sharply  and  dips  down. 

They  belong  to  fewer  organizations  and 
Just  as  significantly  If  they  retain  member- 
ship they  hold  fewer  offices  and  are  leas  ac- 
tive than  in  earlier  years. 

What  happens  within  the  family  situation 
la  not  quite  so  clear.  Some  experts  believe 
that  modern  urbanization  and  mobility  has 
fostered  the  Isolated  nuclear  family  and 
have  certainly  separated  the  older  genera- 
tion from  their  adult  chUdren.  Older  people 
therefore  have  fewer  meaningful  fvmctions 
to  perform  In  the  family  and  the  ties  with 
their  children  are  leas  meaningful. 

Other  experts  insist  that  deq;>lte  mobility 
and  urbanization,  families — parents  and 
their  adult  children — sttll  perform  as  a  co- 
hesive unit  and  that  there  Is  even  demon- 
strable geographic  proximity  between  par- 
ents and  at  least  one  adult  child. 

There  is,  they  maintain,  substantial  evi- 
dence that  there  continues  a  peittem  of 
mutual  aid  and  assumption  of  responsibil- 
ity for  aged  parents  especially  in  the  working 
classes,  or  In  rural  areas  and  among  certain 
ethnic  groups . 

However,  It  appears  to  be  imlversally  true 
that  old  people  have  fewer  friends  than 
young  people,  and  there  are  studies  which  in- 
dicate that  the  aged  not  only  have  fewer 
friends  but  that  the  friendships  are  more 
shallow  In  old  age  than  they  were  during  the 
younger  years. 

Rosow  looks  at  all  of  these  components  of 
the  Individual  and  society  and  reaches  some 
dlsquleitlng  conclusions — disquieting  perhaps 
because  we  see  them  demonstrated  around  us. 
First,  he  says,  the  role  loss  leads  to  role 
ambiguity.  There  Is  nothing  that  tells  the 
aged  person  how  he's  supposed  to  act,  what 
la  preferred  conduct.  At  all  other  Umes  In 
Ufe  the  Individual  has  been  provided  with 
definitions  by  society,  norms  against  which  to 
match  himself,  expectations  of  him.  There  is 
literally  nothing  for  the  aged  to  do,  and  they 
understandably  become  inactive  and  bored. 
Second,  the  yovmg  and  middle-aged  do  not 
accept  the  old  demonstrated  by  either  simple 
Indifference  or  active  discrimination.  The 
young  and  middle-aged  view  them  In  terms  of 
stereotyped  Images  and  familiarity  and  con- 
tact with  older  persons  will  not  change  the 
stereotype. 

Third,  older  people  accept  the  stigmatiz- 
ing Images  and  attitudes  about  their  age 
group  and  they  display  many  of  the  defensive 
reactions  and  self-hate  shown  by  other  de- 
valued minorities. 

Then  to  avoid  the  social  stigma  attached 
to  being  old.  the  aged  retain  youthful  self- 
images:  because  there  is  no  incentive  to 
identify  themselves  with  a  devalued  group 
they  see  themselves  as  younger  than  other 
I>eople  see  them. 

Beoause  they  have  lost  their  sodal  roles 
and  group  memberships  the  aged  are  ignored, 
rejected  and  discriminated  against  by  the 
young — simply  because  they  are  old. 

Roles  and  even  group  memberships  are 
bound  up  with  money  and  the  older  member 
of  society  has  very  little  of  It.  He  finds  out 
Just  how  little  he  has  on  the  day  the  retires. 
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passing  of  one  of  Alabama's  native  sons 
and  a  distinguished  former  member  of 
Congress,  George  Huddleston,  Jr.  It  is 
not  easy  to  describe  a  man  who  fought 
so  hard  for  so  many  years  for  his  con- 
stituents because  you  remember  him  so 
full  of  life.  George  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  charm,  of  strong  convictions 
and  opinions,  and  a  man  who  has  left 
behind  favorable  impressions  \xpfsa.  the 
pages  of  American  history.  For  many 
years  he  served  as  a  faithful  sind  dedi- 
cated member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  entire  com- 
mittee was  saddened  when  Chairman 
HiBERT  made  the  sad  announcement  of 
this  loss  of  our  former  colleague  to  Tues- 
day's meeting  of  the  full  committee. 

George  Huddleston  stood  for  many 
things.  He  loved  his  family  and  had  just 
recently  moved  them  to  the  rural  area 
of  the  beautiful  State  of  Virginia.  George 
also  loved  his  coimtry  as  evidenced  by 
his  dedicated  service  during  World  War 
n  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Then, 
upon  coming  to  Congress  he  was  diligent 
in  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  stanchly 
supporting  those  measures  which  he 
knew  were  in  the  best  Interest  of  his  be- 
loved country.  I  recall  the  energy  and 
time  he  spent  in  helping  organize  the 
Veterans  Day  commemoration  program 
in  Birmingimm  axv6.  this  tribute  to  Amer- 
ica's veterans  is  now  the  largest  of  its 
kind  throughout  the  coimtry. 

George  Huddleston  was  a  great  patriot 
and  he  was  extremely  proud  of  his  coun- 
try and  all  that  It  stands  for.  His  psissing 
leaves  a  void  in  the  fraternity  of  Ala- 
bamlans  in  the  Washington  area  which 
will  be  solely  missed  and  I  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Congressman  Hud- 
dleston's  wife,  Alice  Jean,  and  to  other 
members  of  the  immediate  family  in  this 
time  of  personal  bereavement.  I  shall 
ever  treasure  my  friendship  and  appreci- 
ate his  sincere  Christian  spirit  and 
character. 


TAX  REFORM  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON,  JR. 
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vlronment  during  the  past  year  was  poor 
for  small  business." 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  help 
to  change  that  environment.  Over  the 
past  few  years  small  business  has  suffered 
from  the  highest  interest  rates  in  a 
century,  consumers  have  ceased  or  cut 
back  on  buying,  badly  needed  new  tech- 
nology has  Increased  in  expense,  and 
there  are  new  requirements  that  must  be 
met  to  avoid  pollution  and  attend  to  the 
occupational  safety  of  workers. 

This  proposal  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification  and  reform  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  great  deal  of  careful  study  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  Senate  Select 
Committees  on  Small  Business,  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  SmsOl  Business 
Administration,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  many  others.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  legislation  wUl  be  pased  as 
soon  as  possible. 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or   AIJIBAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twexday,  September  14.  1971 

'  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  sympathy  in  the  recent 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  Introduce  a  bill  and  thus  add  my 
name  to  the  growing  list  of  cospwisorB 
of  legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  provide  Income  tax  simplifi- 
cation, reform,  and  relief  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

Small  businesses  in  this  country  ac- 
count for  99  percent  of  the  firms,  40  per- 
cent of  the  jobs,  and  upward  of  one- 
third  of  the  gross  national  product  in 
this  country.  Socially  as  well  as  econom- 
ically there  is  a  unique  value  to  the  small 
business.  This  Nation  relies  upon  the  con- 
tinuance and  prosperity  of  small,  inde- 
pendent businesses. 

Yet,  the  last  few  years  have  not  been 
very  good  years  for  small  business.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Economic  Review,  the  1970  record 
on  business  failures  and  new  incorpora- 
tions suggests  that  the  "economic  en- 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
AND  CRIME 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  made  the  astoimdlng 
statement  last  week  that  fear  of  crime 
"is  being  swept  from  the  streets  of  some— 
though  not  all — American  cities,"  I  as- 
sumed that  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  not  on 
his  list  of  emancipated  communities.  I 
was  the  president  of  the  city  coimdl  in 
Cleveland  in  1970 — the  year  for  which  we 
now  have  the  FBI  crime  statistics  that 
inspired  the  Attorney  General's  state- 
ment— and  it  was  my  observation  dur- 
ing that  time  that  It  was  not  fear  that 
was  vanishing  from  the  streets,  but 
rather  people — people  who  were  too 
afraid  to  walk  the  sidewalks  or  even  to 
drive  in  msmy  neighborhoods.  However, 
it  occurred  to  me,  after  hearing  what 
our  honorable  Republican  Attorney  Gen- 
eral had  said,  that  perhaps  I  had  been 
too  close  to  the  scene  in  Cleveland  as 
a  representative  of  the  people  of  my 
ward,  and  as  their  contact  man  with  the 
councilmen  from  other  wards — and  that, 
in  fairness,  I  should  now,  in  1971,  take  a 
new  sighting  from  afar — ^from  the  fresh 
perspective  of  Washington,  D.C. — using 
as  my  guide  the  same  FBI  crime  figures 
for  1970  that  heul  so  heartened  Mr.  John 
N.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  now  report  to  you 
and  to  my  colleagues  sitting  here  that  I 
have  done  just  that.  I  have  obtained  and 
examined  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port for  1970.  I  regret,  deeply,  to  find 
that  I  had  been  correct  in  my  original 
assumption.  Mr.  Mitchdl  unfortunately 
could  not  have  meant  my  city  because  In 
1970,  Cleveland  reeled  fnan  313  criminal 
homicides,  307  forcible  rapes,  5.475  rob- 
beries, and  1,909  aggravated  assaults. 
E^iough  crime.  In  other  words,  for  fear 
to  blanket  the  streets.  However,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell did  try  to  soothe  tis  with  the  ob- 
servation that  while  crime  did  Increase 
around  the  country,  the  rate  of  increase 
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waa  slowed  down.  Therefore,  although  I 
doubted  that  the  total  of  8,004  victiiiu 
of  violent  crimes  In  Cleveland  in  1970.  to 
whom  I  have  Just  alliided,  could  or 
would  take  comfort  in  Mr.  Mitchell'i 
reassurance,  I  also  obtained  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Report  for  1969.  I  And 
that  in  that  year  there  were  314  criminal 
homicides  in  Cleveland,  303  forcible 
rapes,  5,638  robberies,  and  2.073  aggra- 
vated assaults — indicating  a  total  of 
8,328  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  comparing  the  record  of 
any  given  city  such  as  Cleveland  with  its 
record  for  the  preceding  year  is  really 
meaningless  if  we  agree,  as  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Mitchell  would,  that  no  total  for  vio- 
lent crimes  is  tolerable.  Does  it  matter, 
for  instance,  to  each  of  the  victims  that 
Chicago  had  12,767  aggravated  assaults 
in  1969  but  "only,"  if  you  will,  11,667  in 
1970?  Is  It  not  enough  to  say,  rather— or. 
really,  too  much  to  say— that  Los  Angeles 
had  1,988  forcible  rapes  in  1970,  that 
Detroit  had  23,038  robberies  and  that 
Houston  had  356  criminal  homicides — to 
cite  just  a  few  examples? 

I  find  It  interesting  that  the  FBI's 
prose,  in  Its  uniform  crime  reports.  Is 
more  matter  of  fact  than  Mr.  Mitchell's 
press  releases  and  political  statements. 
The  phrasing  of  these  reports,  and  their 
real  thrust  so  far  as  the  men  and  women 
swept  from  the  streets  are  concerned, 
hardly  varied  from  1969  to  1970.  On 
page  4  of  the  1969  report,  I  find  this 
statement: 

In  calendar  year  1060  almaet  6  miiiinn  in- 
dez  offensea  were  reported  to  law  enforcement 
agencies,  a  12-peroent  Increaae  over  1068.  The 
violent  crimes  as  a  group  made  up  IS  percent 
of  the  Crime  Index  total  and  rose  11  percent, 
with  murder  up  7  percent,  forcible  rape  17 
percent,  robbery  14  percent  and  aggravated 
assault  0  percent.  .  .  .  Tlie  Crime  Index  rate 
for  the  United  States  roee  from  3,335  offenses 
per  100,000  Inhabitants  in  1088  to  2,471  in 
1060,  an  11 -percent  increase  in  the  victim 
rate.  The  rise  In  the  national  crime  rate  since 
1960.  or  the  risk  of  being  a  victim  of  one  of 
these  crimes,  has  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  5  of  the  1970  re- 
port, we  find  this  statement  : 

in  calendar  year  1070  an  estimated  6,568.200 
Index  offenses  were  reported  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  an  11 -percent  increase  over 
1069.  The  violent  crimes  as  a  group  made  up 
13  percent  of  the  Crime  Index  total  and  rose 
12  percent,  with  murder  up  8  percent,  forcible 
rape  2  percent,  robbery  17  percent,  and  ag- 
gravated assault  8  percent.  .  .  .  The  Crime 
Index  rate  for  the  United  States  rose  from 
2.477  offenses  per  100.000  Inhabitants  in  1060 
to  2,740  in  1070.  an  11-petcent  Increase  in 
the  victim  rate.  The  national  crime  rate,  or 
the  risk  of  being  a  victim  of  one  of  these 
crimes,  has  Increased  144  percent  since  1060. 

While  the  Attorney  General,  then.  Is 
Juggling  figures,  the  FBI  merely  Inserts 
them  In  prefabricated  sentences  that  give 
us  the  same  gloomy  message  from  year 
to  year.  I  am  convinced  now,  having  seen 
these  FBI  reports,  that  my  perspective  in 
Cleveland  In  1970  was  clearer  than  that 
of  the  Attorney  General,  who  Is  viewing 
Cleveland  and  other  cities  from  Wash- 
ington in  1971.  But  I  have  not  recently 
been  In  Chicago  or  Detroit  or  Houston  or 
most  of  the  other  large  cities  listed  In  the 
FBI  report,  and  I  wonder  whether  any  of 
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my  colleagues  fromi  congressional  dis- 
tricts there,  or  elsewhere,  are  finding 
happily  that  the  fear  of  crime  ts  being 
"swept"  from  the  streets  of  their  own 
cities.  Are  there  any  such  Congressmen 
sitting  here?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  you,  because  you  might  have  some 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  and  administrators  of 
criminal  justice  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  hold  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration accoimtable  for  crime  in  Cleve- 
land. I  realize  that  we  had  crime  in  my 
city  during  earUer  administrations  as 
well.  The  point  Is,  however,  that  this  is 
no  time  to  be  Issuing  phony  political 
communiques  claiming  that  the  war 
against  crime  is  being  won.  Rather,  it  is 
a  time  for  all  of  us — Republicans  and 
Democrats — to  redouble  our  efforts  here 
in  Washington  to  improve  a  situation 
that  really  has  not  improved  very  much. 
If  at  all.  Btonipulating  numbers  will  never 
build  up  enough  momentum  to  sweep 
fear  from  the  streets.  But  hard  work  by 
public  oflttcials,  and  recognizing  facts  for 
what  they  are,  can  give  us  a  start — and 
perhaps  a  shove  in  the  right  direction. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  append 
to  my  remarks  some  recent  newspaper 
articles  pertaining  to  this  subject: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  11,  1971) 
The  Attornkt  Oeiterai,  and  Cbimi: 

Each  year  about  this  time,  U  becomes 
necessary  to  try  to  talte  out  some  of  the 
political  spin  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  Attorney  General  Mitchell  has  Im- 
parted to  the  FBI's  annual  crime  report.  This 
year,  we  regret  to  say.  Is  no  different  from 
the  last  two.  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  depart- 
ment have  demonstrated  again  their  ability 
to  And  the  golden  lining  in  a  dark  cloud. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  press  release  ac- 
companying the  FBI's  report.  Ite  first  para- 
graph said.  "Serious  crime  in  the  nation  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  1970.  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell  announced  today,  but  at 
a  slower  rate  than  in  1969.  It  marked  the 
second  year  In  a  row  that  the  crime  statistics 
showed  a  tapering  off  of  the  sharp  upward 
swing  recorded  during  the  mid  19608."  This 
claim  is  based  on  the  undisputed  fact  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  serious  crime  was 
11.3  per  cent  in  1970 — a  rate  lower  than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  1969,  1968,  1967.  1966,  and 
1964.  But  if  you  look  at  the  figures  in  another 
way,  the  Impression  conveyed  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  is  equally  fair  to  write  that  the 
numerical  increase  in  serious  crime  in  1970 
over  1969  was  the  second  highest  in  the 
nation's  history  and  that  the  increase  in 
the  last  two  years  has  been  greater  than  the 
increases  in  1966,  1966  and  1967  combined 
That  la  based  on  the  undisputed  numbers 
reported  by  the  FBI.  The  following  table 
may  make  this  clearer — it  lists  the  so-called 
index  crimes  reported  to  the  FBI  for  each 
calendar  year,  the  increase  in  each  years 
total  over  the  preceding  year,  and  the  rate 
of  increase  (the  figure  Mr.  Mitchell  likes  to 
talk  about)  : 


Indci  critnci 


Numerical 
incruse 


Rate  of 

increase 

(percent) 


1970 5.568,200 

1969 5,001,400 

1961 4.466.600 

1967 3.802,300 

1966 3.264.200 

1965 2.930,200 

1964 2,755,000 


566,700 

11.3 

534.  800 

12.0 

664.300 

13.8 

538.000 

16.5 

334,000 

11.4 

175.200 

6.4 

319, 100 

13.1 
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The  rate  of  increase  figures  do  give  the 
Uluslon  of  satUtlcal  progress  against  crime- 
when  the  number  of  orimee  goes  from  thi»e 
to  four  mUllon,  for  example,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease Is  33  per  cent;  when  the  number 
moves  from  four  to  five  million,  the  rate 
of  Increase  Is  only  26  per  cent.  That's  what 
Mr.  Mitchell  would  call  "progress."  But  the 
numerical  Increase  from  one  year  to  another 
in  both  instances  is  stiU  one  mllUon  crimes— 
and  for  the  one  milUon  victims,  there  Is  not 
much  comfort  In  the  thought  that  the  rote 
of  Increase  Is  decreasing.  By  our  way  of  look- 
ing at  it,  even  the  fact  of  constent,  continu- 
ing increase  of,  say,  a  half  mlUion  in  the 
number  of  crimes  every  year  is  difficult  to 
translate  Into  "progress,"  and  an  actual  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  additional  crimes 
each  year,  which  Is  what  happened  between 
1969  and  1970.  can  only  be  put  down  as  ret- 
rogression !f  we  are  going  to  face  the  facts 
honestly. 

There  is  a  second  example  this  year  of  how 
Mr.  Mitchell  lets  rhetoric  outrun  facts.  He 
told  a  meeting  of  law-enforcement  officers 
Thursday  that  the  monumental  effort  of  lo- 
cal and  state  police  In  the  last  couple  of 
years  has  resulted  In  fear  "being  swept  frtwn 
the  streets  of  some — though  not  all — Amer- 
ican ciUes."  We  suspect  that  the  average  per- 
son whould  believe,  upon  reading  that  state- 
ment, that  American  cities  are  safer  today 
than  they  were  when  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion took  office.  Yet  In  only  two  of  the  25 
largest  cities— Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore- 
was  there  less  serious  crime,  according  to 
the  FBI  report.  In  1970  than  there  was  in 
1968.  In  16  of  those  cities,  the  serious  crimes 
reported  Increased  more  than  20  per  cent  be- 
tween those  two  years.  If  you  measure  only 
crimes  of  violence — murder,  rape,  robbery 
and  assault— two  of  the  25  cities  showed  a 
decrease  (Seattle  and  Milwaukee)  and  16 
showed  an  Increase  of  more  than  20  per 
cent.  These  figures  lead  to  only  two  possible 
conclusions  If  Mr.  Mitchell  U  right  and  fear 
Is  being  swept  from  the  streets-  either  the 
fear  in  1868  was  created  by  the  words  of  the 
man  whose  campaign  be  managed,  not  by 
the  facts,  or  people  now  have  a  false  sense 
of  security. 

We  have  gone  through  this  exercise  in 
numbers  not  to  paint  the  picture  blacker 
than  it  is  nor  to  discourage  the  law-enforce- 
ment personnel  from  tr3rlng  harder  but  in 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  record  reasonably 
straight.  There  was  a  crime  problem  in  1968. 
There  Is  a  worse  crime  problem  now.  In  some 
places,  like  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sit- 
uation has  Improved  within  the  last  year.  In 
others.  It  has  deteriorated.  (Remember  how 
the  administration  talked  about  New  York 
City  a  year  ago  when  It  showed  a  slight  drop 
in  crime?  Nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
8  per  cent  increase  this  year.)  One  of  those 
crimes  of  the  sort  that  make  up  the  FBFa 
annual  survey  was  reported  for  every  45  citi- 
zens two  years  ago  and  one  for  every  36  citi- 
zens last  year.  We  find  It  difficult  to  believe 
anyone  thinks  that  is  an  improvement. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8,  1971) 
MrrcHXu.  AND  HoovKR :  Focus  tnrrtaa  on 
Canix  Data 
(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 
Washington.  September  7. — For  the  last 
year,  the  office  of  Attorney  General  John  N. 
MltcheU  has  been  rewriting  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Inveetigation-s  interpretations  of  the 
nation's  crime  statlatlos,  which  for  foiu-  dec- 
ades had  been  within  the  sole  control  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

As  a  result  of  the  Interpretations  placed  on 
the  crime  situation  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  public 
relations  staff.  It  has  been  made  to  appear 
that  the  F3J.  believes  the  crime  rise  that 
began  tmder  a  Democratic  administration 
almost  a  decade  ago  Is  tapering  off. 
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The  figures,  however,  show  that  reported 
crime  Is  rising  at  about  the  same  velocity  as 
before. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  efforts  with  the  crime  figures 
are  in  line  with  the  Nixon  AdmlnlstFation's 
law-and-order  political  strategy.  President 
Nixon  won  office  in  1068  on  a  campaign  of 
criticism  of  the  high  crime  rates  under  the 
Democrats,  coupled  with  promises  to  do  bet- 
ter. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
often  been  accused  of  presenting  crime  fig- 
ures in  a  way  that  emphasizes  the  crime  In- 
creases, supposedly  because  this  will  justify 
larger  F.B.I.  budgets.  Attorneys  General  be- 
fore Mr.  Mitchell  have  tended  to  stress  what 
good  news  could  be  found  In  the  figures,  as 
If  to  say  that  Justice  Department  programs 
were  succeeding. 

UNTTOBM   CBIMX   KXPOBTS 

Documents  have  come  to  light  Illustrating 
how  the  Attorney  General  began  last  June  to 
change  the  Interpretation  placed  on  the 
crime  figures  without  altering  the  figures 
themselves  or  omitting  crucial  statistics. 

The  F.B.I.  Uniform  Oime  Reports  are  com- 
pilations of  local  police  departments'  sta- 
tistics on  crimee  reported  to  them.  Each  year, 
the  bureau  issues  the  figures  In  four  quarter- 
ly reports  and  an  annual  reptort. 

The  reports  are  presented  In  virtually  im- 
penetrable form,  consisting  of  tables  of  fig- 
ures plus  some  explanatory  passages.  So  the 
public's  Impression  of  what  the  fig\u«s  show 
is  largely  Influenced  by  at  press  statement 
that  Is  always  Issued  on  F3.I.  stationery 
with  the  reports. 

Ever  since  the  bureau  began  releasing 
crime  flgxires  in  1933,  Mr.  Hoover,  the  direc- 
tor, has  drafted  the  statements  to  explain 
the  figiu^s.  This  changed  last  June  22.  when 
Mr.  Hoover's  office  prepared  a  statement,  un- 
der his  letterhead,  that  characterized  the 
statistics  to  be  released  that  day  as  foUows: 

"For  release  Monday  P.M.  June  22,  1970 — 
according  to  figiues  made  available  through 
the  F3.I.'s  Uniform  Crime  Reports  and  re- 
leased by  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell, 
serious  crime  in  the  United  States  continued 
lis  upward  trend,  recording  a  13  per  cent  rise 
nationally  for  the  first  three  months  In  1970 
when  compared  to  the  same  period  in  1969." 

ANOTHEK     VERSION 

The  Statement,  rewritten  in  Mr.  Mitchell's 
office,  and  as  it  wsis  actually  Issued  under  Mr. 
Hoover's  letterhead,  began  as  follows: 

"For  release  Monday  P.M.,  June  22,  1970 — 
Attorney  General  John  N,  Mitchell  an- 
nounced today  that  the  F.B.I. "s  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  show  that  the  rate  of  Increase 
of  violent  crimes  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1970  slowed  by  7  per  cent  In  the  major  cities 
of  the  nation — and  by  3  per  cent  In  the 
nation  as  a  whole." 

It  Is  not  until  the  third  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Mitchell's  release  that  It  was  disclosed 
crime  had  risen  by  13  per  cent. 

Since  then,  each  release  of  F.B.I,  figures 
has  revealed  a  difference  In  tone  between  the 
explanatory  material  written  by  the  bureau 
and  printed  In  the  crime  reports  themselves, 
and  the  statement  authorized  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  published  under  the  P3.I.  letterhead. 

The  bureau's  explanation  invariably  stated 
how  much  reported  crime  had  risen.  Mr. 
Mitchell's  accompanying  statement  began 
with  a  passage  that  explained  how  the  crime 
rise  had  slowed  In  certain  respects. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Hoover's  view 
and  Mr.  Mitchell's  view  of  the  crime  figures 
came  Into  sharp  focus  last  week  when  the  an- 
nual figures  for  1970  were  released.  They 
showed  that,  in  the  two  years  since  the  Re- 
publicans took  office,  reports  of  major  crimes 
have  risen  from  4.4  million  in  1968  to  5.5 
million  last  year — a  rise  of  25  percent.  The 
crime  rate  has  also  risen,  but  not  as  rapid- 
ly— from  2.235  reported  major  crimes  per 
100,000  United  States  residents  In  1968  to 
2,741  per  100.000  in   1070. 
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EXPLANATION    MATERIAL 

The  explanatory  material  written  by  the 
P3.I.  In  the  report  said  that  reported  crime 
increased  by  II  per  cent  in  1970  over  1969, 
and  that  it  rose  by  144  per  cent  since  1960. 
"The  riak  of  becoming  a  victim  of  crime  in 
this  country  Is  increasing,"  It  concluded,  and 
•'population  growth  cannot  alone  account  for 
the  crime  increases." 

When  the  figures  were  released  on  Tues- 
day, some  news  rejwrts  said  that  crime  was 
rising,  others  said  that  It  was  "tapering  off," 
and  others  quoted  Mr.  Hoover  as  having  said 
that  the  risk  of  being  a  crime  victim  was 
rising,  and  then  quoted  Mr.  MltcheU 's  state- 
ment that  the  crime  rise  was  slowing  down. 

Commenting  in  response  to  questions 
about  the  revisions  of  the  release.  Jack  W. 
Hushen,  a  Justice  Department  spokesman, 
said: 

"Press  releases  come  up  to  us  from  various 
divisions  and  we  are  continually  changing 
things,  putting  emphasis  on  more  news- 
worthy Items  and  significant  points  that  we 
find  have  been  overlooked. 

"What  they  send  us  is  a  proposed  press  re- 
lease. We  review  them  to  see  that  they  are 
set  in  the  proper  context.  I  can  show  you  a 
lot  that  have  been  rewritten  a  lot  more  than 
that.  After  all,  these  are  reports  put  out 
under  the  Attorney  General's  name." 

Spokesmen  for  the  P.B.I,  and  Mr.  Mitchell's 
office  said  that  the  releases  were  being  han- 
dled as  always,  with  the  Attorney  General's 
office  giving  final  approval  to  the  press  state- 
ments. Comparisons  between  the  F.B.L's  ex- 
planatory material  and  the  press  statements 
of  past  years  make  it  clear  that  only  in  Mr. 
Mitchell's  tenure  has  Mr.  Hoover's  copy  been 
edited. 

A  MATTER  OF  STRESS 

In  no  case  has  Mr.  Mitchell's  statements 
changed  the  figures  or  omitted  crucial  statis- 
tics. But  he  has  stressed  certain  figures  that 
tend  to  show  that  the  crime  picture  has 
improved  under  the  Nixon  Administration, 
and  the  pattern  seems  clear  enough  by  now 
to  establish  that  the  Republican  candidates 
will  probably  stress  certain  points  in  discuss- 
ing crime. 

One  is  the  "rate-of-increase"  arg^ument.  It 
points  out  that,  while  the  volume  of  re- 
ported crime  was  11  per  cent  higher  In  1970 
than  1969,  and  12  per  cent  higher  In  1969 
than  1968.  this  Is  a  slower  rate  of  Increase 
than  in  1968.  when  it  rose  17  per  cent  over 
1967,  and  1967.  when  it  rose  16  per  cent  over 
1966. 

Statisticians  say  that  there  is  some  validity 
to  this  argument,  but  that  it  also  contains  a 
built-in  distortion  because,  as  the  volume 
grows,  the  rate  of  increase  usually  shrinks. 
They  cite  the  following  example: 

If  there  were  one  million  crimes  in  1068, 
two  million  crimes  in  1970,  crime  would  have 
increased  by  100  per  cent  in  1969,  but  by  only 
50  per  cent  in  1970.  It  could  thus  be  said  that 
the  rate  of  crime  increase  had  been  cut  In 
half  m  1970. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  16,  1971] 

Capitol  Punishment:    It's   Good   News 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

There  was  good  news  out  of  Washington 
last  week,  according  to  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell,  President  Nixon's  war  on  crime  has 
been  successful,  and  the  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration's monumental  efforts  have  been 
so  great  that  "fear  is  being  swept  from  the 
streets  of  some — though  not  all — American 
cities." 

He  was  supported  in  his  optimism  by  Jerris 
Leonard,  of  the  Justice  Department's  law  en- 
forcement assistance  administration;  who 
said  the  only  ones  who  weren't  happy  with 
the  decrease  in  the  1970  crime  statistics  were 
the  President's  critics. 

"I  believe,"  Mr.  Leonard  told  a  conference 
of  law  enforcement  officials,  "they  are  prin- 
cipally   disturbed    because    they    have    lost 
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something — crime  as  a  political  issue  has  been 
taken  away  from  them.  They  feel  they  have 
been  robbed,  and  being  robbed  they  are 
angry." 

The  reason  for  the  euphoria  in  the  Justice 
Department  is  that  FBI  statistics  for  1970  in- 
dicated that  the  rate  of  Increase  of  crime 
had  gone  down  from  12  per  cent  in  1069  to 
11.3  per  cent  In  1970. 

This  sounded  terrific,  until  I  read  that  the 
same  statistics  revealed  that  566.700  more 
crimes  had  been  committed  in  1970  than  in 
1969. 

Admittedly  confused,  I  sought  out  my 
friend  Professor  Helnrlch  Applebaum,  the 
great  Justice  Dei>artment  statistician,  whose 
definitive  book  "Do  Decimal  Points  Have  a 
Sex  Life?"  is  used  in  every  math  class  In 
the  country. 

"Profeseor  Applebaum,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment reports  that  the  rate  of  crime  has  gone 
down  in  the  country  under  President  Nixon. 
Yet  the  same  report  says  there  have  been  a 
million  more  crimes  in  the  past  two  years. 
How  can  that  be?" 

"It's  quite  simple,"  said  Applebaiun.  "Per- 
centagewise crime  has  gone  down,  crimewise 
it's  gone  up." 

"But  where  does  that  leave  the  average 
person?" 

"It  depends  whether  you're  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat.  If  you're  a  Republican  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  walking  the  streets  of 
our  American  cities.  But  if  I  were  a  Dem- 
ocrat, I'd  stay  home." 

"Are  you  saying  that  the  Republicans  are 
trying  to  take  the  crime  Issue  out  of  the 
1972  campaign?" 

"They  have."  Applebaum  said.  "The  last 
year  the  Democrats  were  in  office  crime  had 
gone  up  13.8  per  cent.  When  the  Republl- 
caxLS  took  over  in  1960  it  only  went  up  12.0 
and  last  year  11.3  per  cent.  The  Democrats 
can't  argue  with  that." 

"But  still  more  people  were  robbed,  mug- 
ged, murdered,  and  raped  in  1969  and  1970 
than  they  were  in  the  previous  four  years." 
"We're  not  talking  about  people,"  Apple- 
baum said,  irritated.  "We're  talking  about 
percentages.  You  can't  think  about  the  peo- 
ple who  were  molested  in  1989  and  1970.  you 
have  to  think  about  the  ones  who  weren't. 
There  are  probably  over  100,000  citizens  who 
werent  mugged  this  year  thanks  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  leadership" 

"It's  hard  to  think  in  those  terms,"  I  ad- 
mitted. 

"That's  because  you're  not  running  for 
election  next  year.  You  must  understand  the 
reporting  of  crimes  Is  a  very  serious  buslnees, 
and  can  cause  great  conflict.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
In  order  to  prove  he  is  doing  his  job,  has  to 
show  that  crime  is  going  up  in  the  covmtry. 
At  the  same  time  the  administration  has  to 
prove  that  crime  is  going  down. 

"The  Attorney  General  has  solved  the 
problem  by  reporting  the  percenttkgee, 
which  are  lower,  and  Hoover,  by  reporting 
the  crimes  which  are  higher.  That's  the 
beauty  of  statistics.  It  makes  everyone  feel 
better." 

"Well,  thank  you,  profesaor  for  the  ex- 
planation." 

"That's  perfectly  all  right.  Here  let  me  un- 
lock the  door  for  you.  This  is  really  a  cre^y 
neighborhood." 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRA2aER  REAMS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TBKNXSSKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  means  of  paying  a 
brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory 
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of  our  former  colleague,  Fruier  Reams, 
who  passed  away  in  Calif omla  earlier 
this  week. 

Frazler  Reams  was  an  annma.}y  in 
politics— he  was  alined  with  neither 
political  party.  On  oat  occasian  during 
a  close  contest  for  Speaker  he  declined 
to  vote  for  either  candidate.  As  a  result 
he  became — for  a  time — a  man  without 
a  committee  as  well  as  a  man  without 
a  party — and  on  other  occasions  (Hi  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

He  had  strong  convictions — and  he 
adhered  to  those  convictions. 

Prazier  Reams  was  my  friend — I  liked 
\  him.  The  members  of  the  Tennessee 
\  delegation  "adopted"  Frazler  because  he 
was  bom  In  Franklin.  Tenn.,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
in  Knozvllle,  and  Vanderbllt  University 
in  Nashville.  He  also  began  his  law  prac- 
tice In  Temiessee  before  moving  to  Ohio 
In  1922  where  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1951. 

Frazler  Reams  served  well  and  faith- 
fully in  the  Congress  and  while  I  did 
not  agree  with  his  attitude  on  party 
afllllatlon  I  respected  him  as  a  great 
American,  a  close  friend  and  an  able 
legislator. 

Certainly  I  want  to  extend  to  his  wife 
Crystal — Mrs.  Reams — and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  this  expression  of 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement.  My  wife  Ann  joins  me  in 
these  sentiments. 
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THE  AX.  HAftRIER.  AND 
CHEYENSE 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  KTW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  repefdlng  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  and  prohibit- 
ing the  establishment  of  any  future  de- 
tention camps.  I  am  most  sorry  to  have 
missed  Monday's  general  debate  on  H.R. 
234  and  yesterday's  votes  on  the  meas- 
ure. However,  as  some  of  our  colleagues 
may  know,  I  was  a  member  of  a  citizens' 
committee  which  spent  4  days  in 
around-the-clock  efforts  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  disturbances 
which  occiirred  at  the  Attica  State  Pris- 
on in  New  York. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  remain  In 
New  York  City  yesterday  to  pursue 
events  leading  from  the  tragic  cUmax  of 
the  disturbance  and  to  take  steps  to  in- 
sure that  there  would  be  prompt  and  ef- 
fective followup  action.  Accordingly,  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
fully  supported  HJl.  234  and  would  have 
fought  to  prevent  any  crippling  and  dila- 
tory amendments.  I  commend  our  col- 
league from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaoa)  for 
his  leadership  in  this  important  effort 
and  his  perserverance  In  having  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  repealed  and 
in  assinlng  that  we  will  no  longer  en- 
dure the  national  shame  of  detention 
camps.  I  am  ht^ef  ul  the  Senate  will  now 
take  prompt  and  favorable  action. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Senators  William  Proxhirz,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Chaelxs  Mathias,  of  Maryland, 
and  I  Issued  a  report  on  the  AX.  Har- 
rier and  Cheyenne  close  support  air- 
craft. This  report  Is  ninth  in  a  series  of 
14  reports  critically  tmaljrzlng  military 
weapons  systems  and  policies.  These  re- 
ports are  being  issued  by  the  bipartisan 
group,  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law. 

I  request  that  my  statement  and  the 
full  text  of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO  at  this  point. 

BTATKMxtn  rr  How.  John  F.  SsiBKiuNa 
Th«  ezp«zialve  and  wasteful  duplication  of 
effort  cited  In  oup  report  results  from  the 
muddled  perspective  of  nuiltary  planners, 
who  seem  to  see  the  extravagant  acquisition 
of  weapons  In  an  Inter-servlce  arms  race  as 
more  Important  than  a  rational  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriate  role  and  mission  of 
each  service. 

SU  years  ago.  In  1966.  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  attempted  to  resolve  some  of  the 
confusing  mission  overlaps  then  «»Ti«t.ing  ^. 
tween  them.  But  Instead  of  approaching  this 
Issue  from  the  standpoint  of  roles  and  mis- 
sions, they  chose  to  see  it  as  a  question 
of  deciding  which  service  would  have  Juris- 
diction over  which  types  of  equipment.  They 
were  more  Interested  In  dividing  up  the  para- 
phernalia of  defense  than  they  were  In  clari- 
fying their  own  roles  In  the  employment  of 
It.  It  was  decided  that  rotary-wing  aircraft 
would  fall  within  the  Army's  baUlwlck,  whUe 
the  Air  Force  would  take  responslbUlty  for 
all  axed-wlng  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  had  traditionally  assigned 
a  low  priority  to  the  development  of  an  ad- 
vanced aircraft  to  provide  close-support  for 
groimd  troops,  and  It  was  unprepared — both 
In  Korea  and  In  Vietnam — to  provide  the 
Army  with  the  kind  of  close-in  support  Its 
Infantrymen  needed.  In  both  wars  the  Air 
Force  Improvised,  relying  on  a  moUey  com- 
bination of  trainers.  World  War  n  fighters, 
and  pre-World  War  n  transports.  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Air  Force  has  had  only  one  ad- 
vanced plane — the  F-4 — available  for  close- 
in  combat  support,  and  even  that  plane  was 
not  designed  with  this  mission  In  mind. 

The  Army  responded  to  this  deficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  Alp  Force  by  attempting  to 
develop  a  close-support  aircraft  of  Its  own. 
Since  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  Air  Force 
would  have  the  fixed-wing  planes,  while  the 
Army  would  have  the  helicopters,  the  Army 
cloee-alr  support  craft  had  to  be  a  helicopter. 
Evidently,  the  posstbUlty  that  no  helicopter 
could  effectlvtfy  provide  the  kind  of  close- 
support  the  Army  wanted  was  never  con- 
sidered. Consideration  of  that  question  was 
ruled  out  by  the  machlne-over-mlsslon  ap- 
procu^  to  weapons  development  which  was 
inherent  In  the  1966  agreement.  This  then 
was  the  geneaU  of  the  Cheyenne. 

The  Air  Force's  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
the  AX  was  prompted  by  the  Army's  prior 
development  of  the  Cheyenne.  The  Air  Force 
was  not  responding  to  the  real  needs  of  VS. 
ground  troops.  It  was  responding  to  a  more 
parochial  need  to  hold  its  own  In  a  game  of 
merhanlcal  and  technical  one-upmanahlp 
with  the  Army. 

The  AX  Is  a  welcome  development— even 
If  It  Is  the  right  plane  fortuitously  developed 
for  the  wrong  reasons.  In  this  Inctanoe.  the 
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Air  Foioe  baa  clearly  developed  the  superior 
machine.  Not  only  will  the  AX  be  aUe  to 
perform  the  elose-alr  support  miaslon  mor* 
effectively  than  either  the  Army's  Cheyenne 
or  the  Marine  Corps'  Harrier;  it  wlU  be  sub- 
stantlaUy  ehai^Mr  to  purchase  inltlaUy  and 
to  maintain  later.  For  the  same  %\a  biuion 
it  would  take  to  buy  273  Harriers  or  M2 
Cheyenne  helicopters,  we  oould  purchase  600 
copies  of  the  AX.  Common  sense  dictates 
that  the  Air  Force  AX  should  be  chosen  as 
our  primary  cloee-alr  support  vehicle. 

But  reaolvlng  this  very  specific  conflict  wlU 
not  solve  the  more  general  problem  of  mili- 
tary myopia.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
bis  civilian  assistants  are  responsible  for  bal- 
ancing the  conflicting  demands  of  the  three 
service  arms  in  accordance  with  the  criteria. 
of  need  and  economy.  It  is  a  responslbUlty 
they  have  abdicated.  It  is  utireallstlc  to  ex- 
pect the  mUltary  to  act  responsibly  untU 
their  civUlan  bosses  act  responsibly.  Until 
that  day  comes,  the  Congress  wlU  conUnue 
to  be  bombarded  from  across  the  Potomac  by 
requests  for  glamorous,  sophisticated,  expen- 
sive— and   superfluous — military   hardware." 

RxpoKT   ON   Cix>SE   Stjpport   AncKATT:    Th« 

AX,    HARSm,    AND    CHETENNB 

(A  Research  Paper  Prepared  by  Senator 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Senator  William 
Proxmlre,  Congressman  John  P.  Selberling, 
for  consideration  by  the  Military  Spending 
Committee,  Senator  William  Proxmlre. 
Chairman.  Congressman  Ogden  Reld,  Vlce- 
Chalrman  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  through  Law) 

SUMaCAST 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  funded,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$600  million,  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  three  new  close  support  aircraft,  the 
AX,  the  CHEYENNE,  and  the  HARRIER.  Each 
of  these  aircraft  has  been  specifically  de- 
signed to  provide  close-range,  highly  respon- 
sive aerial  fire  support  to  our  combat  troops 
m  the  field,  against  targets  ranging  ftxxn 
troops  to  tanks. 

We  fully  recognise  the  Importance  of  the 
close  support  mission.  We  do  not  believe  Its 
performance  would  be  aided,  however,  by  con- 
tinuing with  three  separate  close  support  air- 
craft programs,  since  two  of  them  Involve 
aircraft  with  at  best  marginal  advantages 
over  existing  systems.  WhUe  there  may  be 
some  Justification  for  retaining  a  triad  of 
strategic  nuclecur  deterrents,  a  triad  of  new 
close  support  aircraft  is  ridiculous. 

lAst  year  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  its  close 
support  needs  and  to  choose  between  the  air- 
craft options  Involved.  The  only  compliance 
to  date  has  been  a  six  page  "Interim  report" 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  David  Packard  in  June.  The 
gist  of  the  report  was  that  the  aircraft  in- 
volved "offer  sufficiently  different  ci^jabill- 
tles  to  Justify  oontlnulrig  aU  three  programs 
at  the  preesnt  time." 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  do  the  bard 
analytical  work  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment itself  should  have  done  long  ago. 

It  Is  our  beUef  that  the  AX  provides  the 
responsiveness,  survlvabUity.  lethality,  and 
operational  readiness  which  we  wlU  need  in 
a  close  support  aircraft  in  the  event  of  a 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  confrontation  In 
Europe. 

The  CHEYENNE,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not.  Due  to  limited  loiter  time  and  substan- 
tial maintenance  requirements,  it  might  not 
be  available  when  needed.  And  if  the  CHEY- 
ENNE were  available,  its  high  vulnsrabUlty 
and  pocM-  maneuverability  would  make  It  a 
sitting  duck  for  enemy  fire.  The  fact  that  the 
CHEYENNE  carries  a  price  tag  twice  as  high 
as  the  AX  does  not  make  It  any  more 
appealing. 
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We  reocnmiend  therefore  that  the  CHEY- 
ENNE program  be  terminated  immediately 
and  that  the  AX  be  designated  as  the  pri- 
mary system  for  the  future  support  of  Army 
ground  troops  \n  Exirope. 

We  also  believe  that  the  HARRIER  offers 
only  marginal  improvements  in  the  cloee  sup- 
port capabilities  already  available  to  the  Ma- 
rines In  the  form  of  the  A-4M,  and  then  only 
m  the  initial  stages  of  an  amphibious  as- 
sault operation.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
that  the  HARRIER  program  be  terminated 
after  the  purchase  of  60  aircraft,  and  that  no 
production  of  the  HARRIER  be  undertaken 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time. 

Our  detailed  recommendations  foUow.  If 
Implemented,  they  would  result  in  a  savings 
of  approximately  $6  billion  out  of  about  $13 
bUllon  that  would  be  spent  In  the  next  ten 
years  If  all  three  aircraft  programs  were 
continued. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Rolea  and  misaioru 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
In  order  to  end  twenty  plus  years  of  inter- 
servlce  rivalry,  should  make  a  flrm  decision 
as  to  which  service  shall  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  cloee-alr  support  of  Army  ground 
troops. 

We  believe  that  the  close-support  mission 
Is  best  accomplished  with  flxed-wlng  aircraft 
at  the  present  time.  Olven  the  contemporary 
Umlts  of  rotary-wing  technology,  and  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  currently  main- 
tains the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
fixed -wing  assets,  it  Is  oiir  opinion  that  the 
Air  Force  clearly  should  be  given  the  pri- 
mary close  support  mission  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  provided  that  the  Air  Force 
demonstrates  that  It  will  give  the  Army  ade- 
quate and  continued  support. 

We  also  beUeve  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  clarify  the  responslbUlty  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Marines,  respectively,  in 
providing  close-air  support  for  Marine  Corps 
Infantry  operations. 

AX  (Air  Force) 

1.  We  recommend  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  AX  as  a  hlgh-prlortty  Air  Force 
program,  and  that  Congress  approve  the  Air 
Force  request  for  FY  72  funding  of  $47  mU- 
Uon. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  Air  Force  revise 
its  Internal  priorities  so  that  the  mission  of 
close-air  support  receives  significantly 
greater  emphasis  and  that  the  AX  project 
be  elevated  to  a  higher  priority.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  the  Air  Force  is  giving  propter 
emphasis  to  this  mission  Congress  should  re- 
quire from  the  Air  Force  a  yearly  accounting 
of  funds  on  close-air  support. 

3.  We  recommend  that  Congress  act  to 
ensure  that  the  production  version  of  the 
AX  be  kept  as  simple  and  austere  as  feas- 
ible. We  believe  that  the  AX  represents  a 
welcome  change  In  procurement  phUoeophy, 
In  Its  austere  and  functional  specifications, 
and  its  competitive  development  program. 
This  emphasis,  which  promises  a  highly  ef- 
fective close-support  aircraft  at  a  price  of 
under  S2  million,  should  be  continued.  Com- 
plex and  expensive  night-  and  all-weather 
avionics  and  armaments  should  be  added 
only  when  the  AX  Is  fuUy  developed  and 
thoroughly  proven  through  realistic  testing, 
and  then  only  to  a  fraction  of  the  force. 

Cheyenne  (Army) 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  Cheyenne  pro- 
gram be  ended.  The  Cheyenne  is  a  proven 
mistake  with  Inherent  viUnerabUity  and  in- 
accuracy that  cannot  be  corrected.  Congress 
should  not  approve  any  further  funding 
pointed  towards  deployment  of  the  Cheyenne. 

2.  We  reconunend  that  Congress  fund  no 
new  attack  helicopters  as  substitutes  for 
the  Cheyenne,  since  all  other  poeslble  al- 
ternatives axiffer  from  the  same  crucial  de- 
fects of  vulnerability  and  inaccuracy.  To  fill 
the   unique   function   of   escorting  lightly- 
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armed  troop  transport  helicopters.  Congress 
should  rely  on  existing  operational  helicop- 
ters. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  Army  acquire 
as  test-bed  vehicles  the  eight  existing 
Cheyenne  prototype  and  Incorporate  these' 
aircraft  into  existing  rotary-wlng  research 
and  development  programs.  These  prototypes 
should  be  used  to  test  the  rlgld-rotor  tech- 
nology, gun-platfcrm  stabUlzatlon.  survlva- 
bUity and  anti-tank  capabilities.  This  pro- 
posed research  program  shoiild  in  no  way 
point  towards  eventual  production  of  the 
Cheyenne. 

Harrier  {Marine  Corps) 

1.  We  recommend  that  funds  for  FY  72 
procurement  of  30  Harriers  be  appropri- 
ated, but  that  procurement  be  halted  at  the 
end  of  FY  72,  thus  equipping  the  Marine 
Corps  with  60  operating  aircraft.  We  further 
urge  that  these  aircraft  be  used  for  intensive 
testing  of  the  significant  uncertainties  re- 
maining about  Elarrler  effectiveness  and  the 
feasibUlty  of  the  Marine's  battle  plans. 

2.  We  recommend  that  no  funds  be  au- 
thorized at  the  present  time  for  transferral 
of  Harrier  production  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  due  to  the 
limited  abilities  of  the  aircraft,  the  excessive 
costs  required  for  transf erraU  and  the  general 
uncertainties  about  V/STOL  technological 
promise. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  Harrier  fieet 
be  used  not  only  by  the  Marine  Corps  but 
by  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  as  well  to  con- 
duct modest  evaluation  of  V/STOL  con- 
cepts and  capabilities  for  their  respective 
missions. 

INTaODUCTION 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  funded,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $600 
mUllon,  the  development  and  procurement 
of  three  separate  aircraft  intended  for  essen- 
tially the  same  mission  of  cloee-alr  support. 
The  Job  of  these  aircraft  is  to  provide  close- 
range,  highly  responsive  aerial  fire-support 
for  friendly  units  In  the  field  against  targets 
ranging  from  troops  to  tanks.  Each  aircraft 
represents  a  different  approach  to  the  mis- 
sion of  close-air  support,  and  each  is  spon- 
sored by  a  separate  mUltary  service.  A  brief 
description  of  each  foUows: 

AX   {Air  Force) 

The  Air  Force's  entry  is  the  AX,  a  relatively 
inexpensive  and  unsophisticated  twin-turbo- 
fan  flxed-wlng  aircraft  operated  by  a  one- 
man  crew.  According  to  the  Air  Force,  the 
AX  is  the  first  U.S.  plane  specifically  designed 
for  the  mission  of  close-air  support.  The  AX 
wUl  have  short  take-off  and  landing  capabUl- 
tles  (STOL) ,  exceptlonaUy  good  payload  and 
long-range  abilities,  and  a  high  degree  of 
survivability  due  to  Its  exceUent  maneuver- 
abUlty,  twin  engines,  redundant  control  sys- 
tems, heavy  pUot  protection,  and  larg^e 
amount  of  armor  plating.  The  AX  is  likely  to 
fly  in  excess  of  460  knots,  and  be  able  to 
loiter  over  the  battlefield  for  long  i>eriods  of 
time.  The  AX  wlU  carry  a  maximum  load  of 
16,000  pounds  of  external  ordnance,  and  will 
incorporate  as  Its  primary  anti-tank  weapon 
an  internal  automatic  30  mm  armor-piercing 
cannon  with  1360  rounds  of  ammunition. 
The  AX  will  also  mount  other  guns  on  its 
wing  stations. 

The  Air  Force  is  requesting  $47  million  for 
FY  72  to  continue  development  of  the  AX. 
Contracts  totaling  $60.1  mllUon  have  been 
let  to  two  companies,  FalrchUd-HlUer  and 
Northrup,  to  construct  two  prototypes  each 
of  the  AX  as  part  of  a  competitive  "fly-before- 
buy"  development  program.  First  flight  is 
expected  for  the  summer  of  1972  with  pro- 
duction to  begin  late  in  1974  and  initial  oper- 
ating capabUity  slated  for  e«irly  1976. 

AHSSA  Cheyenne   {Army) 
The  Army's  CHEYENNE.  buUt  by  Lock- 
heed Aircraft,  is  a  single-engine  rigid-rotor 
compound  helicopter  planned  to  Incorporate 
aophUtlcatad  electronics  which  are  claimed 
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to  «nat>ls  It  to  fly  In  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions and  at  night.  Operated  by  a  two-man 
crew,  the  CHEYENNE  can  moimt  IntamaUjr 
a  light  30  mm  cannon  in  a  360  degree  beUy 
turret;  and  either  a  40  mm  grenade  launcher 
or  a  7.62  mm  mini-gun  in  its  interchangeable 
noae.  In  addition,  the  CHEYENNE  can  carry 
on  six  wing  stations  a  variety  of  projectUe 
weapons,  including  up  to  162  2.76  inch  rock- 
ets and/or  up  to  32  Hughea  TOW  wlre- 
gulded.  opUcally-tracked  anti-tank  mlvUes. 
althotigh  16  TOW'S  is  likely  to  be  the  opera- 
tional complement.  Revised  CHEYENNE 
speciflcations  caU  for  a  top  speed  of  212 
knots,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  met  by  the 
development  complement. 

The  CHEYENNE  program  is  now  in  the 
final  stages  of  engineering  development. 
WhUe  the  FY  72  budget  contained  no  new 
request  for  RDT&E  appropriations,  the  Army 
asked  for  $13 J  mUlion  In  "advanced  produc- 
tion engineering"  funds  and  for  authority 
to  reprogram  $61.3  mUllon  of  funds  left  over 
from  the  terminated  CHEYENNE  production 
contract  into  further  R&D.  The  $13.2  mil- 
lion request  has  been  turned  down  outright 
by  the  Armed  Serrioes  Commlttaes  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Moreover,  only  $36  nUlUon  of  the  $61.3 
mUlion  reprogrammlng  request  has  Itself 
been  approved.  This  $36  mUllon  is  part  of 
an  overall  settlement  of  litigation  with  Lock- 
heed on  the  Cheyenne  program  and  is  de- 
signed to  reimburse  the  company  for  R&D 
expenses  incurred  out  of  its  own  pocket  after 
December,  1939.  Another  $17  mUllon  of  the 
$61.3  mlUton  requested  has  been  denied  out- 
right (since  It  will  not  be  needed  until  fiscal 
1973).  and  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  consider  the  finil  $9 
mUllon  in  conjunction  with  its  actions  on 
the  fiscal  1972  Defense  Appropriations  bill. 
If  the  Committee  decides  that  R&D  work 
on  the  CHEYENNE  should  continue,  it  wlU 
add  this  $9  million  to  the  Appropriations 
bill.  It  will  then  be  subject  to  action  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  as  part  of  the  normal 
budget  process.  Barrln^  Congressional  ac- 
tion at  that  time,  funds  for  full-scale  pro- 
duction of  the  CHEYENNE  are  likely  to  b* 
requested  in  the  FY  73  defense  budget. 

AV~8A  Harrier  {Marine  Corps) 

The  third  aircraft  is  the  Hawker -Slddeley 
HARRIER,  now  in  series  production  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Presently  the  only  opera- 
tional V/STOL  combat  aircraft  in  the  free 
world,  the  HARRIER  achieves  its  vertical 
takeoff  capabUltles  throtigh  rotation  of  the 
vectored  thrust  nozzles  on  its  single  Rolls 
Royce  Bristol  engine.  A  single-seat  aircraft, 
the  HARRIER  is  limited  in  both  range  and 
payload,  but  the  Marine  Corps  asserts  that 
its  capabilities  are  sufficient  for  its  projected 
mission  of  short-duration  forward-based  at- 
tack and  support,  where  Its  abUlty  to  take 
off  from  small  ship-board  platforms  and  aus- 
tere VTOL  pads  on  the  beachhead  Is  said  to  be 
Important. 

The  HARRIER  Is  inbaonlc  In  level  flight, 
with  a  claimed  range  of  action  ranging 
from  60  mUea  (VTOL)  to  380  mUes  (STOL) . 
both  with  8000  pounds  of  external  stores, 
though  with  very  abort  loiter  time.  T%e 
HARRIER  carries  no  we^>c»>s  mtsmally  but 
la  advertised  to  be  able  to  cany  as  much  as 
6000  pounds  of  ordnance  on  ah«t  missions 
using  conventional  takeoffs.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  can  mount  twin-low  velocity  30 
nun  guns  cm  weU  as  a  variety  ot  other  ord- 
nance on  its  four  wing  stations  including 
2.76  inch  rockets  and  a  msTlmnm  of  four 
600  pound  bombs.  The  Martns  Corps  has 
already  purchased  thirty  of  these  aircraft 
and  hopes  to  procure  a  total  of  114. 

Ttk»  MarlnuB  hare  rsquestsd  SIOSJ  mlUion 
in  FT  72  to  purchase  80  additional  aircraft. 
In  early  August  the  BemaXm  Armed  Ssrvloss 
Oommlttee  revealed  that  It  had  added  $28.7 
""<"<*«  to  the  Marine  Corps  request  In  ordsr 
to  "laoTlde  the  additional  mtpmrnm  ntatwmrj 
tar  a  pbassd  program  wfaloh  wUl  lead  to  the 
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domestic  production  of  this  alrcraTt."  Mc- 
Donii«U  Douglaa  bolda  tba  VS.  produetlcm 
lloenM  tor  the  HABBJZB. 

CUIXZMT  STATUS 

The  Dofanss  Department's  decision  to  pto- 
oeed  BlmolteneoQSly  with  three  different 
ctose-Mipfxm  aircraft  has  alzeadj  bewi  snb- 
}«o(«it  to  oooslderatde  orttldam  both  in  and 
out  of  Oongreas.  Last  ymx  the  Senate  Armed 
Serrloes  OKnmlttee  directed  «be  DOD  to 
terminate  the  CHKTXma  program,  arguing 
that  the  AZ  would  be  sufficient  tor  the  Job. 
At  the  same  time,  funding  of  the  ttarrtwh 
was  continued. 

SventuaUy,  funds  for  the  UUffXKNNX  pro- 
gram were  reetoteU  In  conf ennoe  with  the 
House  on  the  military  procurement  authori- 
sation bill.  The  House  Apprc^jrlatloas  Oom- 
mlttee.  also  concerned  with  unneoeasarr 
duplication,  later  directed  the  Department  ol 
Defense  to  conduct  a  oconprehenslTe  review 
o^  <^«  cloee-eupport  mission  and  the  aircraft 
options  Involred.  The  purpoee  of  the  Appro- 
priations CJommlttee-s  action  was  to  f  oroe  the 
D«P«rtment  of  Defense  to  make  Its  choice 
among  planes.  As  Committee  chairman  Bep. 
George  Mahon  later  explained  In  an  inter- 
view published  In  the  Washington  Poet: 

"We're  going  to  hold  the  Pentagon's  feet 
to  taie  Are  to  get  the  best  pceslble  solutions 
to  these  alternatives.  .  .  .  What  we  want  Is 
to  compel  the  Defense  Department  to  do 
the  hard  analytical  Job." 

What  Chairman  Mahon  sought  Initially 
was  a  decision  on  "the  aircraft  best  suited 
to  meet  the  close-air  support  need"  in  time 
for  the  PT  72  budg*t  hearings.  Not  until 
February  1971.  however,  did  the  Department 
of  Defense  set  up  a  study  group  headed  by 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard  to  review  the  close- 
support  opUona  available.  By  that  time  of 
course,  the  PY  72  budget  had  already  b^n 
proposed  and  In  presenting  that  budget  to 
OoDgrees  Defense  Secretary  Laird  urged  con- 
tinued funding  of  aU  three  programs.  Speak- 
ing speclflcally  of  the  AX  and  the  Cheyenne 
Laird  stated: 

".  .  .  we  believe  they  complement  each 
other,  through  Overlapping  zones  of  coverage 
and  diverse  operaUng  modes." 

In  June.  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  sent  to 
Congress  a  six-page  letter  which  he  said  was 
an  Interim  report  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments close-support  study.  Packard  urged 
once  again  that  funds  be  provided  for  all 
three  planes,  claiming  that  "they  ofTer  suffi- 
ciently different  capabilities  for  our  future 
forces  to  Justify  continuing  all  three  pro- 
grams at  the  present  time."  The  report  did 
not  endorse  production  of  either  the  Chey- 
enne or  the  AX.  Rather.  It  suggested  con- 
tinued development  in  FY  72  pending  a  final 
decision  before  FY  73. 

The  interim  report  simply  did  not  address 
Itself  to  a  number  of  key  issues.  It  Is  our 
imderstandlng.  for  example,  that  It  con- 
tained no  substantive  explanation  of  how 
the  supposedly  "complementary"  a^)ects  of 
these  aircraft  serve  to  better  accomplish  the 
mission.  Also  insufficiently  analysed  were 
major  questions  of  concllUtlng  roles  and 
missions,  the  vulnerabUlty  of  the  Cheyenne 
to  ground-to-air  missiles  and  alr-to-alr 
threats,  the  relative  ease  with  which  the 
Tow  antitank  missUe  of  the  Cheyenne  can 
be  counter-measured,  and  the  comparatively 
poor  maneuverability  of  the  Harrier  at 
speeds  above  150  knots.  These  omissions  cast 
serious  doubt  upon  the  value  of  the  report. 
In  effect  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
tried  to  stall  the  issue  for  another  year,  hop- 
ing perhaps  that  Congress  wUl  back  oif  and 
allow  all  three  planes  to  proceed  Into  pro- 
duction. If  there  were  unlimited  resources 
avaUable  for  the  close-support  mission.  Sec- 
retary Laird's  argument  for  a  "mix"  of  "over- 
lapping" weapons  systems  might  be  valid. 
But  such  conditions  do  not  exist  now,  and 
tight  budgetary  conditions  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue In  the  future.  Thus  continued  devel- 
opment of  a  redundant  "triad"  of  close- 
support  aircraft  cannot  be  Justified. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

So  far  close  to  $600  million  has  been  spent 
on  this  "triad,"  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  more 
than  «li.S  bUllon  that  will  be  spent  on 
cloee-fllr  support  If  Congress  gives  all  three 
programs  complete  production  approval. 
Here  is  how  this  figure  is  derived: 

Based  on  a  conservative  program  unit 
cost  estimate  for  the  Cheyenne  of  $5A  mil- 
lion, an  Army  purchase  of  37S  aircraft  wUl 
entail  a  minimum  of  $2.0  billion  in  invest- 
ment costs  alone.  In  addition,  experience 
has  shown  that  operations  and  maintenance 
(CMfcM)  costs  over  a  10  year  period  wlU  run 
to  200  per  cent  of  initial  Investment  coeta 
for  aircraft  programs  of  this  type.  This  would 
mean  ten-year  O&M  costs  of  $4.0  bUllon  for 
the  Cheyenne.  Cheyenne  costs  alone,  there- 
fore, will  total  »6.0  bUllon,  roughly  half  the 
overall  close  support  total. 

Marine  Corps  planning  presently  calls  for 
a  total  of  114  HARRIERS,  with  final  costs  de- 
p>endent  in  large  ptart  on  whether  Congress 
approves  a  ph&sed  transfer  of  production  to 
the  U.S.  for  the  remaining  84  aircraft.  If 
these  aircraft  are  built  In  Great  Britain,  total 
Investment  costs  for  the  114  HARRIERS 
have  been  estimated  by  the  Marines  at  $4A 
million  apiece,  or  «S03.6  million.  The  Ma- 
rines have  also  estimated  that  U.S.  produc- 
tion, as  called  for  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  could  add  as  much  as  $275 
million  more,  with  unit  costs  for  the  84 
aircraft  still  to  be  purchased  rising  to  $7.8 
million.  On  the  assumption  that  ten-year 
O&M  costs  would  be  200  per  cent  of  Invest- 
ment costs,  O&M  costs  for  the  U.K.  built  ver- 
sion would  be  approximately  $1.0  billion. 
O&M  costs  for  a  U.S.  built  version  might  be 
somewhat  higher,  due  to  the  higher  cost  of 
U.S.  manufactured  replacement  imrts  in- 
volved. Thus  total  ten  year  systems  costs  for 
the  HARRIER,  even  for  the  less  expensive 
U.K.  version,  should  reach  at  least  $1.5 
billion. 

The  Air  Force  hopes  to  purchase  at  least 
600  of  the  AX  aircraft.  Two  versions  of  the 
.\X  have  been  mentioned,  the  AX-A.  which 
is  the  standard  operational  version,  and  the 
AX-B,  a  possible  follow-on  to  the  original 
that  would  contain  advanced  avionics  for  all- 
weather  and  night  combat  capabilities.  The 
Air  Force  has  estimated  that  the  B  version. 
which  Is  still  In  the  conceprtual  stage,  would 
cost  at  least  $2  million  per  unit,  and  100 
.\X-B's  at  $4  million  each,  the  total  invest- 
ment cost  for  these  600  aircraft  will  be  ap- 
proximately $1.4  billion.  Including  probable 
O&M  costs  of  $2.8  bUllon,  ten-year  systems 
costs  for  the  AX  will  be  approximately  $4.2 
bUUon. 

Thus  if  aU  three  aircraft  become  opera- 
tional in  the  numbers  desired  by  their  re- 
spective sponsors,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
for  the  questionable  benefits  of  a  ■triad"  of 
close-support  aircraft  likely  will  be  in  excess 
of  $11.5  blUlon. 

CLOSE-AIB    SUyPOtT    IN    EUROPB 

With  the  end  of  American  military  in- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia,  the  primary 
mission  environment  envisioned  for  future 
close-support  aircraft  Is  the  European 
theater.  There,  close-air  support  would  play 
a  key  role  In  any  confrontation  between 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  Pacing  nu- 
merically superior  Pact  armored  forces,  the 
first  priority  for  our  close-support  forces  on 
the  European  battlefield  would  be  to  provide 
effective  anti-armor  Are.  Also  critical  would 
be  the  ability  to  provide  accurate  and  lethal 
suppressing  fire  Ir  support  of  friendly  forces. 
Since  the  CHEYENNE  and  the  AX  are  spe- 
clflcally earmarked  for  the  support  of  Army 
troops  in  the  European  theater,  their  capabil- 
ities wUl  be  contrasted  here. 

The  Marines  expect  the  HARRIER,  to  have 
specialized  applications  in  forward-based 
attack  situations  where  available  ground- 
basing  facilities  are  at  a  minimum  and  where 
the  unusual  qualities  of  a  V/STOL  attack  air- 
craft could  be  considered  useful.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Marines  forsee  use  of  the  HARRIER 
in  support  of  invasion  forces  against  heavily 
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defended  beaches,  where  Its  carrier  and  ship- 
based  abilities  would  also  be  Important.  Due 
to  the  special  nature  of  Its  intended  mission, 
the  HARRIER  will  receive  separate  treat- 
ment later  in  this  report. 

Roles  and  miasiona 

For  over  twenty  years  a  dispute  has  existed 
as  to  which  service  should  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  cloee-alr  support  of  Army  ground 
troops.  This  dispute,  unmitigated  despite  a 
number  of  Department  of  Defense  directives 
and  inter-service  agreements,  has  led  to  the 
current  coeOy  controversy  between  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  revolving  about  the  AX 
and  the  CHEYENNE. 

The  last  major  organisational  agreement 
between  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  waa 
concluded  In  19fl5.  CaUed  the  Johnson-Mc- 
Connell  Agreement  after  the  names  of  Army 
and  Air  Force  Chiefs  of  Stoff.  this  agreement 
set  out  to  eliminate  some  of  the  confusing 
overiaps  as  to  which  service  was  to  do  what. 

Actually,  the  Johnson-McConnell  Agree- 
ment did  little  more  than  sort  out  some  of 
the  actual  hardware  involved  rather  than 
solve  any  of  the  basic  disputes.  The  Army 
was  given  authority  to  develop  a  rotary-wing 
"fire-support"  system,  which  It  did,  and  the 
Air  Force,  perhafw  too  confident  that  no 
heUcopter  could  challenge  flxed-wlng  aircraft 
for  this  mission,  continued  for  a  time  its 
low  priority  effort  In  close-support  systems. 
The  Johnson-McConnell  agreement  thus  led 
directly  first  to  the  develc^ment  of  the 
CHEYENNE  and  then  the  AX. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Army  wants  to 
develop  its  own  aircraft,  for  In  both  Korea 
and  Vietnam  the  Air  Force  has  been  poorly 
equipped  to  provide  close-air  support.  The 
AX  is  the  first  Air  Force  plane  specifically 
designed  for  the  close-air  support  mission, 
and  until  now  the  United  States  has  had  the 
only  major  Air  Force  in  the  world  not  to  have 
an  aircraft  tailored  solely  for  this  role. 

Instead  the  Air  Force  has  given  preference 
to  the  more  classic  missions  of  strategic 
bombardment,  tactical  air-superiority,  air- 
defense,  and  Interdiction.  Though  experience 
m  Vietnam,  Korea,  and  even  World  War  II 
demonstrated  the  marginal  utility  of  Inter- 
diction missions,  both  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Marines  have  become  overburdened  in  this 
area  at  the  expense  of  close-air  support.  In 
fact,  over  the  last  few  years  the  Air  Force  has 
spent  nearly  all  of  Its  tactical -air  budget  on 
air  supremacy  and  interdiction  bombers. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  close-sup- 
port mission,  the  Air  Force  has  had  to  turn 
to  eclectic  combinations  of  ill-suited  air- 
craft, ranging  from  trainers  to  World  War 
II  fighters  and  even  pre-World  War  II  trans- 
ports. They  have  even  had  to  suffer  the  In- 
dignity of  asking  the  Navy  for  the  A-l,  a 
World  War  II  vintage  aircraft  that  has  l)een 
the  mainstay  of  Air  Force  close-air  support 
In  Vietnam.  A  table  follows  of  the  primary 
aircraft  types  used  by  the  Air  Force  for  close- 
air  support  In  Korea  and  Vietnam; 

Korea:  T-6  (trainer)  and  P-51  (WWII 
fighter). 

Vietnam:  A  1  (WWII  tac.  aircraft  pro- 
cured from  the  Navy);  A-37  (attack  version 
of  TA-37  trainer);  T  28  (armed  version  of 
trainer);  T-38  (P-5  version);  P-4  (Mach  2 
fighter-bomber);  and  C-47  (Pre-WWII  mili- 
tary transport ) . 

There  is  little  doubt  that  either  service  has 
the  capability  to  perform  the  close-air  sup- 
port mission.  The  doctrinaire  argument  the 
Army  makes  for  the  Cheyenne — that,  being 
an  Army  aircraft,  it  would  work  •■organically" 
with  troops  in  the  field — can  quickly  be  put 
to  rest.  It  has  not  worked  that  way  In  Viet- 
nam. Instead,  armed  helicopters  have  been 
supplied  from  a  central  control  at  the  Corps 
level  in  much  the  same  way  as  Air  Force 
planes.  Moreover,  the  centralization  is  likely 
to  Increase  with  the  advent  of  more  com- 
plicated and  expensive  helicopters  like  the 
Cheyenne,  fewer  of  which  will  be  available. 
We  believe  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, In  order  to  end  the  over  twenty  years 
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of  Army-Air  Force  rivalry,  should  make  a 
firm  decision  on  which  service  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  close-air  support 
mission. 

As  will  be  demonstrated  In  the  following 
section,  flxed-wlng  aircraft  like  the  AX 
possess  an  Inherent  superiority  over  rotary- 
wing  aircraft  for  the  close-support  role.  Since 
the  Air  Force  already  operates  the  preponder- 
ance of  flxed-wlng  assets  it  Is  our  opinion 
that  the  Air  Force  should  be  given  leqxm- 
siblllty  for  close-air  support  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  provided  that  the  Air  Force 
demonstrates  to  Congress  anntially  that  It 
is  giving  the  mission  continued  and  adequate 
support. 

We  also  believe  there  to  be  auxiliary  mis- 
sions to  the  primary  close-support  role  of 
the  Air  Force  that  can  be  fulfilled  by  the 
Army  with  its  current  attack  helicopter,  the 
AH-IG  Cobra.  However,  due  to  the  Inher- 
ent weaknesses  In  contemporary  rotary-wing 
technology,  we  see  no  value  whatever  In  re- 
placement of  the  AH-IO  with  a  more  ad- 
vanced attack  helicopter  at  the  present  time. 
Key  combat  characterUtiCB 

(1)  Responslveness/Lolter: 

The  nature  of  the  close-support  mission  is 
such  that  Its  flrst  prime  requirement  Is  quick 
aircraft  responses.  If  troops  on  the  ground 
are  being  attacked  or  an  observation  poet  or 
spotter  aircraft  should  sight  a  moving  col- 
umn of  tanks,  the  aircraft  must  get  to  the 
scene  rapidly.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  most 
scenarios  for  a  European  battle  suggest  that 
during  the  first  critical  days  the  action  Is 
likely  to  be  In  rapid  movement.  Cloee-alr  sup- 
port will  be  keyed  not  to  fixed  targets  but  to 
constantly  changing  battle  lines.  Unless  an 
aircraft  arrives  quickly.  It  may  not  know 
where  to  go. 

Optimum  responsiveness  Is  not  obtained 
either  through  high  speed  or  extreme  for- 
ward basmg.  Instead  it  is  best  achieved  with 
aircraft  that  have  the  ability  to  loiter  over 
the  battlefield  for  long  periods  of  time.  Air- 
craft already  In  the  air  over  the  front  are  able 
to  eliminate  delays  due  to  take-off,  transit 
time,  communications,  familiarization,  and 
assignment  lags.  By  contrast,  no  amount  of 
speed  or  forward  basing  can  eliminate  these 
delays.  Aircraft  at  forward  bases  are  also 
likely  to  be  well  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
tactical  missiles  or  artillery. 

Its  poor  response  time  is  one  deficiency  of 
the  CHEYENNE.  The  CHEYENNE  is  limited 
by  its  fuel  capacity  to  what  Is  called  "ground 
loiter"  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  com- 
bat troops,  where  It  wUl  be  well  within  range 
of  enemy  artillery.  And  even  this  forward 
basing  will  not  eliminate  frequent  trips  to 
Its  main  base  for  more  fuel.  Thus  the 
CHEYENNE  wiU  fly  many  sorties  to  provide 
a  limited  amount  of  actual  support.  And  one 
side  effect  of  Its  refueling  trips  could  be  to 
aid  enemy  detection  of  the  main  base,  bring- 
ing on  air  strikes  and  artillery  harassment. 

In  contrast,  the  AX  will  be  able  to  linger 
over  the  battlefield  from  one  to  four  hoius 
depending  on  the  length  of  take-off  and 
amount  of  ordnance  carried.  Loitering  at 
moderate  altitude  over  the  critical  areas,  the 
AX  will  remain  virtually  secure  from  hostile 
fire  while  being  able  to  respond  In  under 
10  minutes  to  the  needs  of  either  a  100  mile 
battlellne  or  a  7,500  square  mile  area. 

A  specific  test  of  the  advantages  of  flxed- 
wlng,  long-loiter,  close-air  re^Mnslveness  was 
conducted  in  combat  sltiaatlons  in  Vietnam 
In  1969.  Nicknamed  MISTY  BRONCO,  the  test 
used  Air  Force  OV-lOAs  in  a  Joint  role  of  for- 
ward aircontrol  and  close-air  support.  The 
OV-lOA.  though  slower  and  less  maneuvera- 
ble  than  the  AX,  demonstrated  the  ability  of 
loitering  fixed-wing  aircraft  to  bring  effec- 
tive fire-power  to  bear  in  support  of  ground 
forces  within  minutes  of  request.  The  re- 
sponse time  averaged  only  5.1  minutes  with 
the  majority  of  that  time  (3.7  minutes)  con- 
sumed In  obtaining  ground  clearance  to  fire. 
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By  comparison,  helloopter  response  time  in 
South  Vietnam  has  proved  to  be  in  the  i«nge 
of  30  to  45  minutes  due  to  the  various  delays 
In  getting  from  the  base  to  the  battlefield. 
(3)   SurvlvabUity: 

Survivability  Is  a  second  prime  require- 
ment for  any  close-support  aircraft  called 
upon  to  operate  in  the  European  theater.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  both  our  fixed-  and  rotary- 
wing  cloee-alr  support  aircraft  have  enjoyed 
total  air  supremacy  and  have  rarely  had  to 
face  concentrated  enemy  flre  from  the  ground. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  In  the  NATO- 
Warsaw  Pact  confrontation. 

On  a  European  battlefield,  close-support 
aircraft  will  be  confronted  with  a  vast  array 
of  sophisticated  and  concentrated  anti-air- 
craft (AA)  weapons.  In  contrast  to  the  under 
£0  caliber  AA  threat  encountered  in  lees 
developed  countries,  the  predominant  threats 
In  Europe  will  be  .61  caliber  and  .60  caliber 
machine  guns  and  23  mm  anti-aircraft  artll- 
leay  (AAA)  flre.  In  addition,  close-support 
aircraft  that  happen  to  cross  Into  en«ny 
territory  are  likely  to  be  menaced  by  a  va- 
riety of  larger  AAA  cannons,  hostile  flre  ftom 
enemy  aircraft,  and  front-line  surfaoe-to-alr 
missiles  (SAMs).  Another  possible  threat 
could  be  the  development  of  a  Soviet  equiv- 
alent to  the  VS.  REDKYE,  a  small,  man-port- 
able heat-seeking  groimd-to-alr  missile. 

An  aircraft  will  have  to  fly  through  light 
and  medlimi  automatic  weapons  fire  with  re- 
lative Impimlty  If  it  U  to  perform  the  close- 
support  mission  In  Europe.  Moreover,  It  will 
have  to  fly  low  enough  and  slow  enough  to 
acquire  targets  and  to  engage  them  with  op- 
timum accuracy. 

The  two  characteristics  which  will  work 
together  to  determine  an  aircraft's  ability 
to  do  this  are  its  vulnerability  and  Its  ma- 
neuverability. 

Vulnerability  refers  to  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  aircraft  Itself— the  extent 
of  Its  vulnerable  parts  and  the  damage  like- 
ly if  It  is  hit. 

Helicopters  are  Inherently  complicated 
and  fragile  devices  and  the  Cheyenne  will 
be  no  exception.  It  will  have  a  nimiber  of 
very  vulnerable  components — sucb  as  rotors, 
rotor-heads,  gearboxes,  and  shafts — which 
are  almost  impossible  to  adequately  protect. 
Moreover,  It  will  have  an  excessively  exposed 
canopy  area  with  the  consequence  that  crew 
members  themselves  might  easily  get  hit. 

The  AX.  by  contrast,  pwomlses  to  be  one  of 
the  least  vulnerable  aircraft  in  the  United 
States  Inventory.  Recognizing  that  the  abil- 
ity of  an  aircraft  to  take  a  hit  is  far  more 
important  than  Its  speed,  the  Air  Force  has 
designed  It  from  the  bottom  up  with  this 
basic  need  in  mind. 

The  biggest  dangers  if  an  aircraft  is  hit 
are  flre  aboard  the  aircraft  and  loss  of  its 
basic  WMitrol  systems.  To  {wevent  the  first, 
the  fuel  tanks  on  the  AX  are  separated  from 
the  Ignition  and  the  engines,  placed  in  areas 
of  minlmiun  vulnerability,  foam -protected 
against  explosion  and  flre,  and  designed  so 
they  will  leai:  externally.  To  prevent  the 
second,  the  AX  Incorporates  redundant  and 
separated  control  systems,  with  the  key  link- 
ages armored. 

The  back-up  controls  of  the  AX  will  be 
fully  mechancal.  rather  than  hydraulic,  to 
further  reduce  exposure  to  fire. 

The  next  biggest  danger  is  engine  lose. 
The  AX  win  carry  two  engines  to  the  Chey- 
enne's one.  Because  the  engines  will  be  wide- 
ly separated,  there  is  little  danger  that  a  hit 
in  one  will  result  in  the  loss  of  both.  Be- 
catise  they  are  dupUcating,  the  aircraft  will 
be  quite  able  to  fly  even  if  one  engine  Is 
gone. 

Finally,  the  AX  carries  more  than  twice 
the  armor  of  the  Cheyenne.  The  AX  crew 
compartment  Itself  Is  encased  In  750  pound 
bathtub  of  armor,  leaving  the  pilot  vulner- 
able to  most  AAA  hits  only  through  the 
plane's  small  canopy  area. 
Dr.   John   S.   Foster,  Jr.,  Director   of  De- 
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fenee  Research  and  Engineering,  stmimed  It 
up  tdbls  way  In  his  Bdarcta  18.  1971  testimony 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 

"If  the  enemy  defenses,  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  troops  are  formidable,  if  the  flre  Is 
intense,  the  AX  will  probably  survive  while 
the  CHEYENNE  will  not.  It  wlU  survive 
simply  because  It  Is  a  less  complicated  air- 
plane. I  don't  believe  we  can  make  a  hell- 
oopter that  will  take  the  beating  the  AX 
can  take." 

As  far  as  maneuverability  Is  concerned,  the 
CHEYENNE  agam  loses  out.  with  flight  char- 
acteristics markedly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
AX.  The  CHEYENNE  Is  limited  to  attack 
speeds  well  below  200  knots,  whUe  the  AX 
has  a  range  from  150-400  knots.  The  AX  can 
also  puU  fully  seven  "g's".  as  opposed  to  i^ 
proximately  two  for  the  CHEYENNE.'  This 
high  "g"  capability  is  terribly  important, 
since  what  it  reflects  is  the  ability  of  the 
aircraft  to  deviate  from  the  straight  line 
flight-path  which  aimed  gunflre  presumes. 

Because  helicopters  ai«  so  vulnerable  and 
unmaneuverable.  the  Army  has  argued  the 
case  for  the  CHEYENNE  on  the  basis  of 
tactics.  It  claims  that  the  CHEYENNE  Wll 
be  able  to  fly  in  a  "nap-of-the-earth"  pro- 
flle  to  mask  its  presence  until  it  can  sud- 
denly "pop  up"  to  flre  on  Its  targets  from 
long  range,  with  the  wlre-gulded  TOW  mis- 
sile system.  These  tactics,  it  says,  will  keep 
the  CHEYENNE  alive. 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  the  U.S.  7th  Army  Air 
Cavalry  oonduoted  a  fleld  evaluation  in  Eu- 
rope, using  Huey  Cobras,  to  test  these  tactlce. 
While  the  evaluation  has  been  proclaimed  a 
great  success,  some  of  the  evidence,  as  re- 
ported in  an  unclassified  write-up  of  the 
exercises,  caste  serious  doubt  on  this  con- 
clusion. 

It  indicates  first  that  the  CHEYENNE  will 
encounter  poor  visibility  of  battlefield  tar- 
gets when  operating  in  "nap-of-the-earth" 
flight.  This  finding  buttresses  one  of  the 
long-standing  criticisms  of  the  Army's  tac- 
tics— that  the  CHEYENNE  wlU  not  be  able 
to  actually  acquire  many  targets  unless  It 
"pops  up"  to  an  altitude  of  1.000  feet  and 
then  closes  to  a  distance  of  one-half  mile 
or  less  for  visual  target  Identification. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  CHEY- 
ENNE would  be  fully  exposed  for  quite  some 
time  to  hostile  enemy  fire.  After  it  "popped 
up."  It  would  require  between  five  and  fifteen 
seconds  for  target  acquUltlon  and  flre  prepa- 
ration and  as  much  as  another  twelve  to 
fourteen  seconds  after  the  TOW  missile  is 
launched  to  track  it  to  Its  target.  Thus,  for 
as  long  as  29  seconds,  the  CHEYENNE  could 
be  a  shooting  gallery  target  for  enemy  flre. 

The  CHEYENNE  would  not  have  to  hover 
In  place  while  tracking  the  TOW.  It  could 
also  -fly  down  the  wire"  (along  the  mlssUe 
flight  path).  But  this  tactic  would  bring 
the  aircraft  even  closer  to  hostile  enemy 
flre.  It  should  be  noted  In  this  regard  that 
the  Army  Itself  has  said  that  it  would  be 
"unacceptable"  for  the  CHEYENNE  ever  to 
fly  behind  enemy  lines.  This  recognition  of 
the  CHEYENNE'S  vulnerabUlty  is  fine  In 
theory.  In  practice.  It  Is  highly  doubtful 
whether  there  would  ever  be  any  clear-cut 
lines  in  a  fast  moving  E^uropean  battle. 

.\  second  problem  revealed  by  the  7th 
Army  Air  Cavalry  evaluation  is  in  the  havoc 
which  power  and  telephone  lines  could  wreak 
if  "nap-of-the-earth"  tactics  were  employed. 
Collisions  with  these  lines,  extremely  dllB- 
cult  to  see  In  flight  (especially  in  marginal 
weather),  could  prove  to  be  a  major  source 
of  losses.  A  related  consideration  Is  the  poesi- 
blllty  that  the  wire  which  guides  the  TOW* 
could  get  tangled  up  In  trees. 

As  an  alternative  to  "nap-of-the-earth" 
flight,  the  7th  Army  also  experimented  with 
flight  at  tree  top  level — higher  than  "nap-of- 
the-earth"  but  considerably  lower  than  flight 


>1.5  claimed  at  190  kts.,  2.13  claimed  at 
170  knots. 
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proOlM  uMd  in  BootbaMt  Aala.  It  was  (onnd, 
howvw,  tbat  sm  at  this  altttads  tlM  baU- 
ooptars  w<c*  "■kyUnfld"  acBlnBt  tba  tMOk- 
ground  aatf  wm  mgf  mimas  targata.  Un- 
(ortunataly.  It  was  alao  foiUMl  that  pHota 
who  flaw  at  traa-top  laral  and  at  ralatlvaly 
hlfhar  q>aada  aeqolrad  mora  targata  than 
thoaa  who  flaw  "nap-of-tha-aarth." 

Tha  7th  Army  Air  Oavalry  araluaUon  eaata 
aarloua  doubt  on  tha  ability  of  tha  Chayanna 
to  ■uecaaafuUy  employ  tha  tactics  It  has  baan 
hopad  It  could  usa.  Thera  Is  llttla  ohanca 
that  It  could  acqulra  many  targata  at  tha 
stand-off  rangaa  it  Is  daalgnad  for  and  aran 
leas  chance  It  could  loog  surrlTB  If  Xoroad 
Into  the  thick  of  tha  battle.  In  fact,  ae^an  oxit 
of  eight  senior  Army  oOoen  who  partldpatad 
in  the  azerdsaa  dtad  hallooptar  aurrlTablllty 
when  questlooad  about  tha  nagatlve  aspadts 
of  the  aiardses. 

The  AX  will  not  be  burdanad  by  the 
questionable  tactics  of  the  Chayanna.  It  win 
not  ba  reatrlctad  to  the  "friendly"  areas  of 
the  batUefleld.  Instead  It  wlU  loiter  over  wide 
areas  for  long  periods  of  time,  abova  the 
range  of  automatle  weapons,  with  the  ma- 
neUrerablllty,  aooelaratlan,  and  rata  of  climb 
needed  to  rapidly  attack  defended  targata 
with  a  mlnlmnm  of  axpoaure  to  hostile  fli«. 

Theae  charaetarlstlca  will  ba  espedaUy  Im- 
portant U  we  do,  In  fact,  face  Bedaya-typa 
missiles  and  enemy  flghtara  In  Kurope.  Since 
no  doee-Bupport  aircraft  could  hope  to  match 
a  SAM  or  a  UIO  In  spaed,  surrlTabUlty 
would  depend  In  great  degree  on  the  alr- 
craftlB  ability  to  outmaneuver  the  missile 
and  perhaps  the  fighter  as  well  tlU  help 
arrives. 

The  Cheyenne  would  have  no  hope  of 
surviving  m  this  environment.  During  the 
Lam  Son  719  operation  conducted  In  lAoe 
thU  past  spring,  under  conditions  only  re- 
motely as  severe  as  those  which  would  exist 
tn  Europe,  chopper  loaaes  were  staggering. 
The  Army  reported  a  total  of  tM  hellooptera 
shot  down  between  6  February  and  11  IiCarch, 
but  other  reports.  Including  one  In  the  New 
York  Times,  put  the  loss  for  the  Laos  In- 
cursion at  310  helicopters.  This  la  the  equiv- 
alent of  CO  per  cent  of  the  total  Cheyenne 
buy.» 

(3)  Lethality/ Accxiracy: 

Even  if  an  aircraft  can  respond  quickly 
and  fly  through  enemy  flre  with  Impunity,  it 
will  be  of  little  value  In  the  cloee  support 
mission  unless  It  can  deliver  lethal  and  ac- 
curate flre  against  the  targets  with  which  It 
is  confronted. 

Any  close  support  aircraft  operating  In  the 
European  theater  will  have  to  deal  with  two 
kinds  of  targets:  "hard"  targets  such  as 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and  bunk- 
ers; and  "soft"  targets  such  as  command 
poets,  lightly  fortified  machine-gun  and 
mortar  points,  and  vehicles  and  troops  In 
the  field.  The  "hard"  targeu  will  be  both 
the  most  important  and  the  toughest  to 
destroy — Important  because  the  oppoalng 
armored  forces  will  spearhead  any  enemy  ad- 
vance, and  toughest  to  destroy  beoauae  they 
will  be  camouflaged,  mobile,  and  well  pro- 
tected. 

Ungulded  rockeU  or  bcmba  will  not  be 
adequate  against  armored  vahlclea  because 
of  their  Inherently  poor  accuracy.  Needed  In- 
stead will   be  smaU,   penetrating   warheads 


>  Although  moet  of  the  losses  In  Laos  were 
of  helicopter  troop-carriers — "slicks" — such 
as  the  UH-lO  Huey,  the  experlenoe  of  the 
slicks  Is  applicable  to  attack  hellooptera  as 
weU,  since  armed  helicopters  like  the  Chey- 
enne are  more  likely  to  engage  enemy  da- 
fenaea.  Laoa  ptuticularly  demonstrated  the 
severe  vulnerability  of  helicopters  to  JSl  cali- 
ber machine  guns  (12.7  mm).  In  contrast 
to  thU,  the  AX,  which  has  over  1000  lbs.  of 
armor  to  463  for  the  Cheyenne,  has  been  spe- 
cifically designed  to  safely  take  fire  up  to  .00 
cal.  (14.5  mm). 
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(hard  core  bullata  or  shaped  charges)  ac- 
ooraitaly  dsUverad  against  them.  Our  choloa, 
thar«ft>ra,  will  ba  prlmarUy  between  guided 
mlsatlas  like  the  Tow  and  the  IiCaverlok. 
or  high  velocity,  high  Impact  aistomatlo  oan- 
nona  of  SO  mm.  or  larger  with  armor  plerdxig 
wartieada. 

Tlia  Chayanna  will  not  ba  able  to  rely  on 
Its  own  gun  ss  an  antitank  weapon.  Like  aU 
hallooptars.  It  auffera  from  high  vibration 
and  ralatlv*  instability,  both  of  which  are 
fatal  to  accuracy.  Evan  with  Its  rigid  rotor 
which  mtnlmliws  rotor  vibration  to  a  degree, 
the  Cheyenne  will  be  forced  to  Incorporate 
a  very  coDoplez  and  very  axpenalve  oomputer- 
oontroUad  turret  stabilization  system  to 
achieve  aooeptabto  aocuradea.  And  slnoe  this 
turret  system  will  not  aooept  tha  high  recoil 
aasodated  with  an  antitank  capable  cannon. 
Ma  wa^ona  will  not  ba  tiaabla  except  against 
rslatlvely  soft  targets.  Tha  Army  readily 
acknowladgaa  that  thay  wlU  be  light  armor 
plerdng  only. 

In  February,  1971  the  Army  attempted  to 
demonstrata  to  a  Congreealonal  audience  at 
Its  Tuma  proving  groimds  the  ability  of  the 
Cheyenne  to  fire  its  turret  weapons  simul- 
taneously at  two  widely  separated  targets. 
Despite  the  unreallstloally  optimum  teat 
conditions  (there  would  be  no  oppartxuilty 
for  careful  preparation  by  highly  trained 
technldans  in  a  battlefield  environment),  a 
malfunction  In  the  Cheyenne's  flre  control 
system  caused  machine  gun  flre  "to  be 
sprayed  all  over  the  hillside."  Even  If  simi- 
lar malfimctloQs  can  be  prevented  on  the 
battlefield,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Chey- 
enne wUI  achieve  the  acciiracles  called  for 
In  Its  design  q}ecificatlons,  since  their  at- 
tainment is  predicated  on  a  minimum  of  air- 
craft movement  whch  could  well  prove  fatal 
if  employed  in  the  face  of  hoatlle  fire. 

Since  It  Is  Incapable  of  mounting  a  30  "»"! 
cazmon  with  the  velocity,  impact,  and  ac- 
curacy needed  to  counter  enamy  armored 
vehicles,  the  Cheyenne  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  use  the  Tow  wire-guided  missile  as 
its  primary  anti-tank  weapon.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  are  a  niunber  of  problems  with  the 
Tow.  which  was  originally  designed  for  use 
on  the  ground. 

First,  there  are  the  target  acquisition  and 
survlvahlllty  problems  alluded  to  eartter.  It 
It  unlikely  that  the  CHEYENNE  will  be  able 
to  acquire  targets  at  the  stand-off  range  for 
Whlcdi  the  TOW  is  designed  and  unlikely  that 
the  heUoopter  will  survive  If  forced  to  move 
closer  to  its  targets. 

Second,  there  Is  the  fact  that  the  TOW  can 
be  countermeasured  by  simple,  low  power 
techniques. 

Third,  there  Is  the  hl^  oast  and  com- 
plexity of  the  missile.  For  example,  the  16 
TOW  mlastles  which  the  CHEYENNE  wUl 
normally  carry  will  cost  six  ttmes  as  much  aa 
the  normal  AX  payload  while  providing  sixty 
times  fewer  actual  warheads.  And  since  tha 
TOW  system  will  alao  be  dlfllcult  to  maintain, 
costly  to  repair,  and  have  poor  battlefleld 
reliability,  theae  figures  probably  understate 
Its  relative  cost  dlaadvantagea  In  terms  at 
functional  sorties  deUvarad. 

At  tha  Yuma  damonstntlan  referred  to 
aarUer,  tha  carefully  prepared  CHEYENNE 
fired  two  mlasilae  at  itaiwllng  targets  under 
Ideal  conditions.  One  of  tha  miiia^  t^jx  tha 
tank,  but  the  other  tlmplj  fall  out  of  tts 
launch  tuba. 

This  fatlura  Is  not  a  good  omen.  In  combat 
It  Is  unUkaly  that  tha  CHEYENNE  will  taoa 
tanks  standing  exposed  In  bright  sunahlna 
on  the  slds  of  hlUs.  Instead  It  will  have  to 
flre  In  advene  weather  and  under  high  crew 
atieaa  oondtttoaa.  at  moving  targata  with 
good  namnnflage.  and  In  tha  face  of  enemy 
oountermeaaoraa  rgfilnst  tha  mlaalle.  AH  cf 
theae  Caeton  will  gniTtfy  oompromlae  the  «f - 
feotlTa  uae  of  tlw  wtre-goldanoe  syetem  whleh 
requires  highly  aocmata  optical  tracking 
etther  during  hover  or  In  "down-the-wlra" 
fll^t. 
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The  AX,  on  tha  other  hand,  will  be  well 
suited  to  delivering  lethal  and  accurate  fixe 
agalnat  eoamy  targeta.  It  wUl  have  the  ma- 
neuTsrabUlty  needed  to  acquire  Ita  targeta  at 
short  range,  turn  in  the  one-half  mile  or 
leaa  needed  to  maintain  vlsaal  aoqolsttlon. 
and  then  attack  In  doaa  at  a  speed  slow 
enou^  to  ensure  aoeuraoy  yet  fast  enough 
to  reduoe  ezpoaure  to  hoetUe  flre. 

Air  FORM  tests  conducted  In  186S  demon* 
strata  the  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  which 
can  be  achieved  by  flxed-wtng  multl^de  pass 
straflng  such  aa  the  AX  will  be  aUe  to 
deliver.  When  Ita  new  SO  mm.  cannop  is 
dsveloped.  the  AX  will  alao  have  a  weapon 
of  sumdant  Impact  and  vdodty  to  pleroe 
any  armored  vehlde  In  the  Soviet  Inventory. 
Moreover,  thla  cannon  will  be  cheaper  to 
maintain  and  operate  than  the  Inflnltdy 
more  complex  TOW. 

Finally,  the  AX  will  be  able  to  carry  up 
to  16,000  pounds  of  external  cvdnance,  more 
than  three  tlmea  as  much  as  the  CHEY- 
ENNE. As  a  corollary.  It  will  also  be  able  to 
carry  a  greater  variety  of  ordnance  and  en- 
gage a  much  wider  range  of  combat  targets. 

(4)  Operational  Readiness  Requirements: 

(a)  Peak  Sortie  Rates.  If  a  dose  support 
aircraft  Is  to  be  counted  on  when  needed,  it 
la  vital  that  It  be  able  to  fly  4  to  fl  sorUes 
per  day,  for  one  or  two  days,  when  necessary 
In  emergency  conditions.*  The  main  deter- 
minant of  an  aircraft's  ability  to  achieve 
peak  sortie  rates  is  the  degree  of  its  overall 
complexity. 

A  complex  aircraft  like  the  CHEYENNE 
will  require  Its  own  retinue  of  highly  trained 
technicians  and  considerable  support  mate- 
riel wherever  it  goes,  and  It  will  still  be 
under  repair  much  of  the  time.  The  Army's 
current  attack  helicopter,  the  Huey  COBRA, 
has  q>ent  considerable  amounts  of  time  "In 
the  shop"  while  serving  in  Vietnam.  The 
much  more  complicated  CHEYENNE  would 
no  doubt  have  a  worse  record.  By  contrast,  a 
simple  aircraft  like  the  AX  will  have  less 
failures,  and  thvis  demanding  leas  malnte* 
nance,  will  fly  more. 

(b)  Austere  Baaing  CapabiUtiea.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  close  support  aircraft 
should  be  able  to  operate  away  from  care- 
fully prepared  airstrips.  For  one  thing,  there 
are  not  likely  to  be  alrstrtpe  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  battlefield.  Even  if  present,  any 
aircraft  operating  from  them  would  In- 
evitably cut  significantly  into  its  respon- 
siveness, ita  loiter  time,  and/or  its  payload 
if  it  could  even  reach  the  scene.  An  added 
danger  of  centralized  bases  is  hostile  strikes 
which  could  eliminate  large  fractions  of  the 
force  in  one  swoop. 

Although  a  helicopter  like  the  CHEYENNE 
would  seem  at  first  glance  to  have  advantages 
in  this  regard,  they  turn  out  to  be  somewhat 
illusory  in  nature. 

To  begin  with,  the  CHEYENNE  derives  little 
advantage  from  Its  vertical  take-off  and  land- 
ing (VTOL)  capability.  As  argued  earllw, 
forward  based  "ground  loiter"  la  no  substi- 
tute for  long  loiter  in  the  air  above  the  battle- 
field when  responsiveness  is  the  point  at  Is- 
sue. Due  to  its  vulnerahiUty,  the  CHEYENNE 
will  not  be  able  in  any  event  to  sit  down  In 
areas  really  close  to  hostile  flre.  In  Vietnam, 
for  example,  attack  hellcQpters  have  oper- 
ated almost  entirely  from  sheltered  rear  bases 
with  intermediate  stops  only  at  secure  hell- 
copter  desrings.  Finally,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  vertical  take-offs  extract  an 
Inherent  penalty  In  terms  of  the  amount  ot 
fud  and  OTdnanoe  carried.  When  fully  loaded, 
even  the  CHEYENNE  required  room  to  roll  for 
take-off. 


*The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  do  not  use 
the  same  deflnitlon  of  a  sortie.  The  Army 
reports  every  touchdown  as  a  sortie.  Thus 
one  attack  mission  may  be  reported  ss  con- 
sisting of  five  to  ten  sorties.  In  referring  to 
a  peak  aortla  rate  desired  of  four  to  six  per 
day  we  are  using  the  Air  Force  definition. 
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The  AX  will  be  able  to  rely  In  Europe  on  the 
large  number  of  austere  dirt  and  paved  air- 
strips which  ean  aooommodate  an  aircraft 
with  Its  own  short  take-off  and  landing 
(STOL)  capabilities.  It  is  designed  to  be  able 
to  take-off  fully  loaded  from  forward  areas, 
hastily  prepared  dirt  airstrips  In  distances 
as  short  as  2.300  feet.  The  Air  Force  A-7.  by 
comparison,  requires  7,000  feet  of  bsird  sur- 
face runway. 

In  fact,  due  to  its  ISEser  suiqxtrt  require- 
ments. It  will  be  possible  to  disperse  the 
AX  to  a  far  greater  number  of  bases  than  the 
Ckeyknnx,  which  will  have  to  return  far 
more  often  to  its  main  base  for  fud,  ord- 
nance, and  repairs.  And  the  helicopters  then 
will  be  grouped  together  for  possible  enem; 
strikes. 

(6)  Night   and  All-Weather   Capabilities: 

An  aircraft  that  could  always  provide  ac- 
curate and  discriminating  flre  at  night  and 
under  all  weather  conditions  would  with- 
out question  be  most  desirable  for  the  cloee 
support  mission.  The  Cheyenne  clearly  has 
more  sophisticated  night  and  all  weather 
avionics  than  the  AX  but  it  is  doubtful  what 
added  capabilities  they  give  it. 

First,  CM  demonstrated  by  Air  Force  experi- 
ence with  the  A-1  in  Southeast  Asia,  sophis- 
ticated avionics  are  not  needed  for  effective 
close  air  support  operations  in  marginal  day- 
light conditions  that  kept  other  more  avion- 
ics-equipped yet  less  maneuverable  aircraft 
on  the  ground.  The  A-1  also  operated  at  night 
with  equipment  no  more  exotic  than  flares, 
xislng  the  technique  of  making  multiple, 
tight,  low-speed  turns  within  the  duration 
of  the  flares. 

The  time  when  special  avionics  would  be 
moet  helpful — and  when  aircraft  cannot  op- 
erate without  them — is  under  conditions 
which  combine  bad  weather  and  the  night. 
Unfortunately,  no  package  of  senaor  systems 
yet  developed  and  none  on  the  horlaon  has 
shown  any  ability  to  discriminate  effectlvdy 
between  friendly  and  hostile  forces.  Yet  this 
is  a  basic  prerequisite  for  doee-alr  support, 
especially  under  these  conditions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  target  Identlfl- 
cation  problem  remidns  unsolved,  the  Ohey- 
enne  is  designed  to  incorporate  an  exotic 
passive  infra-red  nlght-vldon  system  that 
adds  greatly  to  its  ccanplexlty  and  to  Its  cost. 
In  the  7th  Army  Air  Cavalry  evaluations  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  one  heUoopter  troop  experi- 
enced only  6  per  cent  cf  Its  total  acquisitions 
and  only  3.6  per  cent  of  its  actual  engage- 
ments during  its  night  c^ieratlons.  The  more 
advanced  equipment  on  the  Cheyenne  might 
make  some  improvement  In  that  score  but 
not  enough  to  Justify  the  cost. 

The  AX,  by  contrast.  Incorporates  no  such 
avionics  in  its  standard  operating  version, 
yet  its  Inherent  maneuverability  will  allow 
it  to  operate  even  more  effectively  In  most 
weather  conditions  than  the  A-1  did  In 
Southeast  Asia.  If  and  when  avionics  are  de- 
veloped which  could  significantly  Improve  Its 
performance,  they  could  easily  be  incorpo- 
rated in  a  fraction  of  the  total  AX  force. 

(6)  Force  Structxire  Implications: 

Our  tactical  air  strength  in  any  Eiuopean 
encounter  will  depend  not  only  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  aircraft  we  have  but  the  numbers 
in  which  they  are  available.  Here  cost  Is 
but  the  numbers  in  which  they  are  avail- 
able. Here  cost  Is  an  all  lmi>ortant  considera- 
tion, and  again  the  AX  comes  out  ahead. 

Due  to  the  innovative  management  tech- 
niques being  applied  to  the  AX  program  and 
the  basic  simplicity  of  the  aircraft  Itself, 
the  AX  will  be  less  than  half  as  expendve  as 
the  Cheyenne.  Its  lower  unit  price  will  trans- 
late directly  Into  substantially  more  aircraft 
for  the  money  spent,  as  the  fdlowlng  table 
demonstrates: 

$1J  bUllon  buys:  800  AX,  $3.0  million'; 
222  Cheyenne,  •6.4  million*:  373  Harrier, 
•4  4  million*:   (UK  version). 


•  Program  unit  costs. 
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In  addition  to  its  Investment  cost  advan- 
tage, the  AX  will  have  lower  operatlona  and 
maintenance  (O&M)  costs  aa  well.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  O&M  costs  luually  average 
out  to  approximately  20  per  cent  of  invest- 
ment costs  per  year.  This  would  put  annual 
O&M  costs  for  the  AX  at  M00,(X)0,  compared 
to  $1.08  million  for  the  Cheyenne.  This 
$400,000  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  upwards  of 
$1.6  million  per  year  which  we  are  already 
spending  on  a  number  of  sophisticated  Air 
Force  planes. 

The  recent  revelation  that  the  Air  Force 
Is  planning  to  develop  an  Inexpensive  "light 
fighter"  to  Bupiidement  the  expensive  F-16 
is  a  first  welcome  indication  that  greater 
consideration  is  being  given  by  the  services 
to  the  Importance  of  force  structure  Impli- 
cations in  making  their  procurement  deci- 
sions. It  would  not  be  In  keeping  with  this 
new  trend  to  replace  the  $700,000  Huey  Cobra 
with  the  more  than  seven  times  as  ex- 
pensive Cheyenne.  The  trade-off  In  num- 
bers Is  simply  not  warrtmted  by  the  few  added 
capabillUes  actually  gained.  Given  their  in- 
herent vulnerability  and  poor  maneuverabil- 
ity, it  Is  quite  possible  that  a  sizeable  frac- 
tion of  the  small  total  Cheyenne  force  could 
be  wiped  out  during  the  early  stages  of  a  con- 
fiict,  and  that  no  reinforcements  would 
remain. 

ANALTBIB  OV  THE  CHETXNNK 

The  Cheyenne  program  has  been  a  monu- 
mental accumulation  of  mistakes,  misjudge- 
ments, and  mismanagement,  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Army,  and 
Lockheed  Aircraft.  The  program  is  now  three 
years  behind  schedule,  and  yet  It  Is  virtually 
certain  that  few  of  the  original  performance 
specifications  will  be  met. 

The  cost  per  aircraft  has  risen  from  an 
original  estimate  of  "under  $1  million"  to 
at  least  $6  million  per  unit  (program  coetK 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  has  es- 
timated total  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  engineering  (RDT&E)  costs  to  be 
$393  million,  up  $167  million  from  the  orig- 
inal RDT&E  estimates,  or  an  overrun  of 
333  p>ercent.  Large  overruns  have  occurred 
In  virtually  all  major  contract  areas,  as  well 
as  In  contracts  for  avixlllary  systems.  In  par- 
ticular we^>ons  and  avionics.  In  addition, 
$3003  million  was  appropriated  for  FY  69 
production  of  the  Cheyenne,  but  never  spent 
for  procurement  purposes  once  the  Army 
cancelled  the  production  part  of  the  Chey- 
enne contract  In  May  of  1969.  Instead,  this 
$300.3  million  has  been  used  for  contractu- 
al settlements  with  Lockheed,  payoffs  on 
Lockheed  program  expenses  since  contract 
termination,  and  continuing  RDT&E  ex- 
penses. 

To  date  Lockheed  has  lost  a  minimum  of 
$130  million  on  the  aircraft  while  through 
FY  71  the  government  has  spent,  in  the 
words  of  New  Hampshire  Senator  Mclntyre. 
"about  $40  million  each"  tea  the  ten  Chey- 
enne prototypes  that  have  been  built  (two 
of  which  have  been  destroyed  in  accidents) . 
Fcur  a  total  expenditure,  Indudlng  just 
known  looses  on  the  part  of  the  .'x>ntract<»' 
of  $130  million,  and  government  appropria- 
tions of  over  $436.2  million,  there  currently 
exist  only  eight  Cheyenne  prototypes,  only 
four  of  which  fiy,  none  near  original  speci- 
fications. According  to  Packard,  there  is  no 
other  military  aircraft  development  program 
into  which  a  company  has  sunk  more  of  Its 
own  money. 

The  Cheyenne  program  began  In  the  mld- 
1960's  with  the  development  of  two  experi- 
mental rigid-rotor  helicopters,  the  L-386 
and  the  IX-61A,  the  latter  a  compound  ve- 
hicle as  well,  meaning  that  It  used  stub 
wings  for  lift  Instead  of  rotor  blades  as  do 
ordinary  helicc^ters.  At  the  time  Lockheed 
officials  expected  little  dUBculty  In  scaling  up 
to  a  larger  vehlde.  A  quotation  from  Avia- 
tion Week  and  Space  Technology  reveals: 

"Officials   now   concede  they   were   overiy 
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optimistic  In  predicting  the  ease  with  wblch 
a  6,000  pound  gross-weight  hdlcopter  could 
be  scaled  up  to  a  30,000  poimd  system.  In 
some  cases,  performances  were  enthusiasti- 
cally guaranteed  beyond  what  the  Army  had 
sought  In  Its  orlglzkal  request." 

One  of  these  excesses  was  Lockheed  devel- 
opment of  a  dive-bombing  technique  for  the 
Cheyenne,  using  the  rear  pusher-prop  as  a 
speed-brake.  This  capability  was  developed 
not  for  the  Army,  the  sponsor  of  the  project, 
but  for  the  Air  Force,  who  Lockheed  was  try- 
ing to  interest  in  the  plane. 

Problems  began  to  develop  immediately, 
and  the  difficulties  reached  major  proportions 
In  March  of  1969,  when  a  prototype  crashed 
due  to  "uncontrollable  rotor  oscillation,"  kill- 
ing the  pilot.  Then  In  April  1969  the  Army 
Issued  to  Lockheed  a  "cure  notice,"  stating 
that  the  Army  considered  Lockheed's  "... 
failure  to  make  satisfactory  progress  toward 
the  production  and  tlmdy  delivery  of  an  air- 
craft which  will  meet  coatractual  require- 
ments, a  condition  that  i£  endangering  per- 
formance of  the  AH-56A  production  con- 
tract .  .  ." 

Lockheed  responded  to  the  cure  notice  by 
suggesting  a  schedule  slippage  of  about  six 
months  and  a  reduction  In  production,  but 
the  Army  felt  that  even  with  these  changes 
an  unacceptable  aircraft  would  be  delivered 
and  it  cancelled  the  program  in  mid-May 
1969.  Stunned  by  the  cancellation,  Lockheed 
filed  an  appeal  to  the  Armed  Services  Board 
of  Contracts,  opening  a  dispute  that  was  not 
settled  tentatively  until  January  of  1971 
when  the  Army  agreed  to  pay  Lockheed  a 
total  of  $72  million  in  settlements  on  the 
cancelled  production  contract  and  on  com- 
pauiy  losses  In  the  R&D  side  and  allowed 
Lockheed  to  keep  $54  million  as  progress  pay- 
ments. Still  the  company  had  to  agree  to  ab- 
sorb losses  of  $75  million  on  the  develop- 
mental program  and  $46  million  on  the  pro- 
duction part.  The  result  was  hardly  a  produc- 
tive venture  for  either  side,  with  the  Army 
sinking  huge  funds  into  an  apparently  bot- 
tomless pit  while  Lockheed  took  losses  then 
without  precedent. 

But  still  the  Cheyenne  rolls  on,  though 
none  of  its  problems  has  been  solved.  As  of 
March  10,  1971  almost  two  years  after  the 
cancellation  of  the  production  contract,  af- 
ter numerous  changes  (quite  a  few  of  which 
were  major,  Indudlng  relocation  of  the  tall 
rotor),  even  the  best  of  the  flying  aircraft 
was  still  nearly  10%  short  of  the  specified 
level  flight  top  speed  of  220  kts,  19%  short 
of  the  dive  speed  speclflcatlon,  some  30% 
deficient  in  maximum  maneuverability,  with 
similar  restrictions  covering  at  least  10  other 
filght  specifications. 

It  was  also  revealed  this  Spring  that  one 
of  the  Cheyenne  prototypes  was  forced  to 
make  an  emergency  landing  on  March  9,  1971. 
due  to  structural  failures  caused  when  the 
aircraft  was  fiylng  2000  pounds  below  sped- 
fled  gross  weight.  Upon  Inspection  it  was 
found  that  one  of  the  main  rotor  blades  had 
buckled. 

Despite  over  1000  hours  of  flight  testing, 
more  than  experienced  with  any  other  re- 
cent military  aircraft  development  program 
the  Cheyenne  still  suffers  from  serious 
maneuverability  and  response  problems  that 
threaten  to  even  further  downgrade  Its  op- 
erational eSectiveneas.  Maneuverability  of 
the  Cheyenne  Is  limited  to  only  a  3.0  "g" 
range  and  reportedly  then  the  best  of  the 
development  aircraft  cannot  sustain  even 
a  60  degree  turn.  And,  In  spite  of  the  long 
devdopment,  the  rdlability  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Cheyenne's  rotor -oantrol  system  Is 
so  questionable  that  the  Army  has  had  to 
recently  advance  an  "advanced  mechanical 
control  system"  to  replace  the  current  com- 
ponents. Cheyenne  re^Mnslveness  Is  re- 
putedly BO  poor  that  only  one  Army  pilot 
will  fiy  the  Cheyenne,  and  even  he  will 
only  fly  the  single  prototype  equipped  with  a 
highly  experimental  downward  ejecting  es- 
cape system. 
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The  Cheyenne  Is  an  aircraft  of  enormous 
coBt  with  at  b«st  marginal  effectiveness.  The 
history  of  the  progrum  Is  fllled  with  acroas- 
the-board  mistakes,  with  responsibility  di- 
vided between  the  Pentagon,  the  Army  and 
Lockheed,  and  Congress.  The  United  States 
has  committed  some  $435  million  to  this 
program  to  date,  with  the  spectre  of  billions 
Jiist  beyond  the  horizon.  Despite  this  al- 
ready large  Investment,  the  Cheyenne  pro- 
gram has  clearly  reached  the  point  where  It 
Is  extremely  doubtful  that  any  amount  of 
further  funding  will  result  in  a  useful  aircraft 
that  could  be  effectively  and  safely  used  by 
American  pilots  In  combat. 

The  Cheyenne  Is  a  classic  example  of  a 
program  of  tremendous  coot  that  holds  little 
promise.  Since  there  Is  a  better  and  cheaper 
alternative  to  the  Cheyenne  on  the  hori- 
zon In  the  Air  Force  AX,  Congress  should  act 
with  all  deliberate  speed  to  put  a  merciful 
end  to  the  Cheyenne  program.  No  produc- 
tion contract  should  be  ^proved  and  present 
RDT&E  requests  should  be  turned  down. 

So  as  to  make  some  use  of  the  vast  funds 
expended  so  far,  the  Army  should  acquire 
and  use  the  existing  Cheyenne  prototypes 
In  low-level  programs  of  research,  perhaps  In- 
corporating them  Into  existing  HAD  "ad- 
vanced helicopter  concepts"  programs.  These 
R&D  programs  should  explore  the  critical 
areas  of  rlgld-rotor  technology,  survivability, 
gun-platform  stabilization,  and  anti-tank 
capabilities.  These  propooed  research  pro- 
grams should  In  no  way  point  toward  even- 
tual production  of  the  Cheyenne. 

Currently  the  Army  Is  considering  three 
alternative  rotary-wing  systems  to  the 
CHEYENNE,  the  Sikorsky  S-67  BLACK- 
HAWK,  and  Improved  TOW-eqxiipped  Bell 
AH\1G  cobra,  and  a  follow-on  version  of 
the  AH-IG  tentatively  dubbed  the  ""KING" 
COBRA.  Although  all  of  these  aircraft  would 
cost  considerably  less  than  the  CHEYENNE 
they  could  not  Increase  perfc«rmance.  As 
such,  none  of  these  alternative  helicopters 
should  receive  production  approval.  Until 
rotary-wing  technology  develops  to  the  point 
that  a  cost  effective  attack  helicopter  with 
demonstrable  combat  capabilities  can  be 
produced.  Congress  should  fund  no  further 
production -oriented  development  of  attack 
helicopter  systems.  However,  Congress  should 
continue  to  give  adequate  support  to  the 
Army's  current  attack  helicopter,  the  AH-IO 
COBRA,  since  It  can  provide  viaeful  capabil- 
ities auxiliary  to  the  primary  close-support 
mission  we  believe  should  be  given  to  the  AX. 

ANALYSIS    or    THE    AX 

Development  program  and  procurement 
approach 

A  series  of  Innovative  management  ap- 
proaches have  been  initiated  for  the  AX 
development  and  procurement  program 
which  encompass  austere  and  functional 
specifications,  competitive  hardware  devel- 
opment, and  thorough  flight  assessments 
before  production  approval.  These  reforms 
should  result  in  a  relatively  low  RDT&E  coat 
for  the  AX  program  with  minimal  risks  while 
promising  a  highly  effective  close-support 
aircraft  at  a  price  under  $3  million. 

The  simplicity  of  air  frame  design  and  min- 
imum of  avionics  and  other  complex  sub- 
systems Incorporated  In  the  AX  should  as- 
sist the  pro^-am  In  avoiding  the  dangers 
of  excessive  sophistication  and  technologi- 
cal over-assumption  that  have  In  many  other 
programs  led  to  serious  schedule  and 
cost  difficulties.  This  emphasis  upon  design 
simplicity  should  be  continued,  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  AX  mission  is  not  one  that 
requires  advanced  technology.  Rather,  the 
use  of  proven  components  will  Increase  mis- 
sion effectiveness  by  resulting  In  a  rugged 
aircraft  with  a  high  degree  of  relUbUlty, 
ease  In  maintenance,  and  minimal  support 
requirements  for  basing.  And,  the  simplicity 
of   design    will    make   the    AX   Inexpensive 
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enough  to  enable  t^f  Air  Force  to  buy  the 
aircraft  In  adequate  numbers. 

The  benefits  of  austere  and  functional 
specifications  have  been  followed  up  on  with 
a  full  competitive  development  program,  the 
fljBt  since  196fl.  Two  companies,  Fairchlld- 
Hlller  and  Northrop,  have  been  lot  contracts 
to  build  two  AX  prototypes  apiece  (the 
A-lOA  and  the  A-IA  respectively).  This  dual 
hardware  development  program  Is  a  marked 
departure  from  the  more  frequent  "paper 
competition"  and  "total  package"  type  of 
contracts  that  have  caused  numerous  prob- 
lems In  the  past  with  aircraft  like  the  AH- 
66A  (CHEYKNNK),  the  O-BA,  the  F-111  and 
the  F-14. 

The  actual  "fly-off"  p&Tt  of  the  competitive 
development  program  Is  another  feature  of 
the  AX  development  program.  Having  the 
two  versions  of  the  AX  compete  against  one 
another  should  have  a  number  of  positive 
effects  for  the  program.  The  competition  will 
Identify  not  only  the  best  aircraft,  but  also 
potential  problem  areas  to  be  solved  during 
later  stages  of  development.  The  "fly-off" 
also  virtually  demands  that  both  contractors 
produce  the  best  possible  aircraft,  since  lesser 
effort  could  clearly  reetilt  in  the  loss  of  the 
contract. 

The  net  result  of  these  Innovations  In 
program  management  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  relatively  risk-free,  highly  effec- 
tive close-support  aircraft  with  a  compara- 
tively low  price.  Although  direct  RDT&E 
oosts,  at  an  estimated  $281.2  million,  are 
not  particularly  low,  the  benefits  achieved 
through  the  competitive  development  pro- 
gram should  In  the  last  analysis  r^ult  In  a 
better  aircraft  at  a  lower  total  prop'am  coet 
than  would  be  achieved  were  more  conven- 
tional mangement  techniques  applied. 
Air  Force  priorities 
Although  the  past  twenty  years  of  op>era- 
tlonal  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  Importance  of  close-air  suppwrt,  the  Air 
Force  has  consistently  given  this  mission  a 
low  priority  and  has  thus  found  Itself  in  both 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  without  an  aircraft  de- 
signed for  this  mission.  The  Air  Force  has 
instead  preferred  more  glamorous  missions 
and  has  funneled  most  of  its  tactlcal-alr 
budget  into  the  questionable  utility  of 
strlke-and-lnterdlctlon  bombers  like  the  A-7, 
the  P-4,  and  the  F-105. 

Given  this  past  preoccupation  with  Inter- 
diction aircraft,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
Air  Force  did  not  get  the  AX  program  mov- 
ing until  fully  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
Army  had  begun  development  of  the  CHEY- 
ENNE. It  seems  that  only  the  threat  of  los- 
ing the  close-support  mission  to  the  Army 
really  convinced  the  Air  Force  to  develop  the 
AX.  But  development  does  not  Itself  ensure 
that  the  Air  Force  will  give  adequate  atten- 
tion to  close-air  support  In  the  future. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Air  Forpe  place  sufficient  wings  of  the  AX 
In  the  active  force  structure  before  equip- 
ping the  Air  National  Guard.  We  believe 
that  at  least  five  wings  (or  600  aircraft)  are 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  Air  Force  wUl 
be  able  to  effectively  meet  the  close-support 
need  with  the  very  short  notice  that  wiU  be 
expected  In  a  potential  NATO-Pact  con- 
frontation. Assignment  of  large  niunbers  of 
the  AX  total  buy  to  the  Air  National  Guard 
would  most  likely  result  In  grave  delays  In 
combat  deployment  of  the  aircraft  and  subse- 
quent weakening  of  tactical  strength,  due 
to  the  time  associated  with  Guard  unit  acti- 
vation, transport,  and  familiarization. 

While  fully  supporting  the  AX  program, 
we  recommend  that  Congress  monitor  Air 
Force  performance  of  the  close-support  mis- 
sion by  requiring  over  the  life  of  the  AX 
program  an  annual  accounting  sufficient  to 
show: 

(a)  continued  satisfactory  development  of 
the  AX 

(h)  sufficient  nimibers  of  the  AX  in  the 
active  forces 
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(c)  adequate  spares,  training,  and  flying 
hours  for  the  AX 

(d)  adequate  provision  for  close-support 
munitions 

(e)  adequate  inventory  of  forward  air- 
control  (FAC)  aircraft  and  sufficient  train- 
ing for  this  important  auxiliary  mission. 

Survivability 

Although  the  relative  survivability  of  the 
AX  la  clearly  superior  to  that  of  other  close- 
support  and  standard  attack  aircraft,  this 
comparative  edge  does  not  assure  that  its 
absolute  survivability  will  permit  the  really 
cloee-ln  operations  desirable  In  a  European 
battle.  To  date  the  Air  Force  has  taken 
commendable  actions  In  behalf  of  AX  sur- 
vivability, and  we  strongly  recommend  that 
further  survivability  research  and  develop- 
ment for  this  aircraft  be  made  a  matter  of 
highest  priority. 

We  believe  that  extensive  Uve-flrlng  tests 
will  be  necessary  to  gauge  the  absolute  sur- 
vlvablUty  of  the  AX.  Since  the  large  payloads 
of  the  AX  allows  for  the  addlUon  of  more 
armor  at  the  expense  of  marginal  ordnance 
loss,  any  undesirable  vulnerabiUty  Indica- 
tions arising  from  these  tests  might  well  be 
compensated  for  with  a  minimum  of  per- 
formance sacrifices  and  at  a  relatively  low 
coet. 

Avionics,  night  and  all-weather  combat 

systems 
In  view  of  the  Air  Force's  demonstrated 
fondness  for  sophisticated  avionics,  and  the 
available  space  for  them  in  the  AX,  It  Is  im- 
portant that  avionics  expansion  be  very  care- 
fully monitored  by  Congress  to  guard 
against  needless  cost  growth. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  a  follow-on  to  the  standard  AX, 
dubbed  the  AX-B,  equipped  with  night  and 
all-weather  avionics  that  would  add  at  least 
$2  mllllqn  to  the  cost  of  the  basic  aircraft. 
As  discussed  In  the  section  dealing  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  close-support  mission 
(see  pages  7  to  16)  the  utility  of  sophisti- 
cated night  and  all-weather  combat  delivery 
systems  are  sufficiently  questionable  to  place 
coet-effectlveness  of  an  AX-B  In  serious 
doubt  at  this  time. 

The  7th  Army  Air  Cavalry  field  evaluations 
this  year.  In  which  only  3.6%  of  one  troop's 
total  engagements  and  only  6"r  of  total  ac- 
quisitions occurred  after  sunset,  convlncliigly 
demonstrated  the  limited  effectiveness  of  any 
aircraft,  be  It  fixed  or  rotary-wing,  operat- 
ing at  night  In  a  European  combat  situation. 
A  NATO-Pact  confrontation  in  Central 
Europe  will  almost  certainly  be  highly  mo- 
bile, with  battle  lines  changing  so  quickly 
that  the  whole  concept  of  front-lines  be- 
comes clouded.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
Inability  of  any  night-all-weather  sensor  sys- 
tem currently  available  or  on  the  horizon  to 
discriminate  between  friendly  and  hostUe 
targets  gravely  compromises  the  operations 
of  close-support  aircraft.  The  very  nature 
of  the  close-support  mission  requires  that 
the  aircraft  be  able  to  provide  effective  fire 
against  enemy  targets  In  very  close  prox- 
imity to  friendly  forces,  and  It  Is  not  at  all 
clear  that  this  prerequisite  vrill  be  met. 

In  view  of  the  operational,  technical,  and 
financial  risks  Involved,  development  of  an 
AX-B  should  be  undertaken  only  with  the 
greatest  of  care.  Any  proposed  "B"  version 
of  the  AX  or  major  avionics  additions  to 
the  standard  aircraft  should  be  carefully 
screened  In  realistic  testa.  These  tests  should 
be  conducted  with  targets  and  tactical  pos- 
tures representative  of  battlefield  condi- 
tions and  with  particular  attention  given  to 
the  safety  of  friendly  troops  In  the  field. 
Early  evaluations  of  the  operational  effec- 
tiveness of  a  follow-on  AX-B  might  be  pro- 
jected by  using  a  portion  of  the  13  OV-lOA 
nighttime  forward  air  control  and  strike 
designation  aircraft  being  developed  for  the 
Air  Force  PAVE  NAIL  program,  provided  that 
they  were  suitably  modified  for  ordnance  de- 
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livery  test  to  a  conflgtiratlon  similar  to  that 
of  the  Marine  Corps  YOV-IOD  (NOGS)  Night 
Observation  Qunshlp.  If  the  AX-B  should  re- 
ceive production  approval,  we  recommend 
that  It  be  procured  In  small  percentages  of 
the  total  buy. 

The  MAVERICK  missile 

Despite  the  almost  ensured  success  of  the 
AX  30-mm.  cannon  In  the  anti-tank  mis- 
sion, the  Air  Force  has  recently  pressed  for 
Incorporation  of  the  electro-optlcally  guided 
MAVERICK  terminal -homing  mlssUe  as  a 
major  component  of  AX  anti-tank  effective- 
ness. The  use  of  this  missile,  which  Is  guided 
by  a  type  of  television  that  enables  It,  once 
fired,  to  be  completely  Independent  of  the 
aircraft,  has  less  supporting  evidence  than 
almost  any  other  aspect  of  AX  effectiveness. 
Due  to  the  Inherent  limitations  of  the  llAV- 
ERICK,  extremely  serious  doubts  exist  that 
this  missile  will  have  any  useable  anti-tank 
capabilities. 

Studies  have  shown  that  It  is  highly  un- 
likely that  camouflaged  tanks  can  be  visual- 
ly acquired  at  sufficient  distances,  given  real- 
istic European  battlefield  conditions  of  com- 
promised visibility  and  diverse  terrain,  to  al- 
low firing  of  the  Maverick  before  Its  mini- 
mum launch  range  restrictions  are  encoun- 
tered. 

Furthermore,  the  time  required  for  visual 
lock-on  with  the  Maverick  is  at  least  2^ 
times  the  aiming  time  for  the  strafing  pass 
required  for  the  30  mm  cannon.  As  demon- 
strated by  experience  In  Vietnam  with  the 
Walleye  electro-optical  guided  bomb,  the  in- 
crease In  targeting  time  that  a  Maverick  de- 
livery necessitates  renders  the  aircraft  much 
more  vulnerable  than  would  a  dive-bombing 
or  strafing  delivery. 

The  limitations  In  acquisition  and  aiming 
time  for  the  Maverick  will  in  all  probability 
require  a  Maverick-carrying  aircraft  to  make 
first  a  purely  acquisition  pass  and  then  re- 
turn for  a  separate  engagement  pass.  Even 
with  this  second  pass  there  is  hardly  any  as- 
surance that  between  the  time  of  the  initial 
entrance  pass  and  the  second  approach  the 
target  will  not  have  moved  to  another  po- 
sition which  again  makes  It  Impossible  to  en- 
gage within  the  Mavericks  range  limitations. 
In  addition,  multiple  passes  for  acquisition 
and  engagement  Increase  expostire  time  to 
the  dense  hostile  fire  that  will  be  encoim- 
tered  over  the  European  batUefield. 

Given  the  extremely  high  cost  of  the  Mave- 
rick and  associated  launch  equipment  (ap- 
proximately 50  times  more  expensive  per 
round  than  a  30  mm  cannon  burst),  the 
serious  doubts  as  to  Maverick  acquisition  and 
tragetlng  characteristics,  and  additional 
doubts  that  exist  as  to  the  ease  with  which 
the  Maverick  can  be  countermeasured,  we 
recommend  that  there  be  no  Maverick  Instal- 
lation for  the  AX. 

Development  procedure  jor  the  30  mm 
cannon 

The  Air  Force  has  let  contracts  to  General 
Electric  and  Phllco-Pord  for  competitive  de- 
velopment of  the  30  mm  high-performance 
cannon.  This  cannon  will  be  the  primary 
armament  of  the  AX  and  Its  performance  a 
key  determinant  of  AX  combat  effectiveness. 
But  while  the  cannon  is  being  developed 
under  management  procedures  similar  to 
those  used  for  the  AX  airframe,  Including  a 
"shoot -off"  between  the  two  contractors, 
present  plans  do  not  call  for  Incorporation 
of  the  cannon  Into  the  AX  airframe  "fly-off" 
Itself. 

Since  the  cannon  Is  acknowledged  by  the 
Air  Force  to  be  the  "pacing  Item"  of  AX 
systems  development  and  because  of  Its  im- 
portance to  aircraft  operating  effectiveness, 
we  believe  that  the  Air  Force  should  take 
actions  to  make  cannon  and  airirame  devel- 
opment parallel,  so  that  the  gun  can  be 
Included  In  the  airframe  "fly-off". 

The  approximately  six-month  delay  In  the 
"fly-off"  competition  that  would  be  entailed 
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Is  fully  Justified  by  the  importance  of  the 
cannon  to  the  AX  system.  The  cost  of  such 
action  would  be  small  by  comparison  to  total 
program  cost. 

If  the  airframe  "fly-off"  were  to  Incor- 
porate the  cannon  "shoot-off"  the  competi- 
tive development  program  would  take  on 
valuable  new  dimensions,  enabling  decisions 
on  both  airframe  and  cannon  to  be  made 
more  realistically.  Parallel  cannon  develop- 
ment will  also  protect  against  later  failures 
In  the  cannon  prt>gram,  which,  if  the  gun 
was  not  incorporated  Integrally  into  air- 
frame development,  might  lead  to  serious 
program  slippages  and  downgrading  of  over- 
all system  perfcnmance. 

ANALYSIS  OF  TRS  RAaUXR 

The  AV-«A  HARRIER  now  being  jwocured 
for  the  Marine  Corps  from  Britain's  Hawker- 
Slddeley  Aviation  is  the  only  operational 
V/STOL  aircraft  In  the  free  vrorld.  It  Is  a 
Oxed-wlng  i^ane  which  can  either  take  off 
verttcally  like  a  helicopter  or  with  a  1,200 
foot  forward  roll. 

The  Marines'  present  plan  Is  to  buy  114 
planes,  enough  for  three  operational  and  one 
training  squadron.  We  have  invested  $123.9 
mUllon  for  30  aircraft  to  date,  and  $102.3 
million  has  been  requested  In  the  FY  72 
budget  for  30  more.  On  the  assumption  that 
aU  remaining  aircraft  are  purchased  In  the 
tr.K.,  total  ooerts  for  the  114  aircraft  program 
are  estimated  by  the  Marines  at  $503.6 
million. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
however,  has  added  $23.7  million  to  the  FY 
72  request  to  InltUtlon  phased  domestic  pro- 
duotton  of  the  HARRIER  in  the  United 
States.  The  total  additional  ooeta  for  such 
domestic  production.  It  now  appears,  oould 
range  anywhMw  from  $113.8  to  $275.0  million, 
depending  on  whether  the  airframe  alone  or 
the  entire  plane  were  built  In  the  United 
States. 

In  our  view,  there  are  sufflclmt  remaining 
doubts  about  the  Haportaaxce  of  the  HAR- 
RIER'S projected  mission,  the  operational 
tactics  It  ia  intended  to  use,  and  Its  basic 
effectiveness  as  a  close  support  aircraft  to 
Justify  limitation  of  the  program.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  this  year's  projected 
buy  go  forward  but  that  the  program  be 
terminated  at  a  total  of  60  aircraft. 

We  feel  that  there  U  even  less  Justlflcatlon 
at  this  time  for  transferring  any  part  of  the 
production  work  remaining  to  the  United 
States. 

Roles   and    missions   once    again 

Just  as  the  Air  Force  has  been  charged 
with  the  mission  of  providing  close  air  sup- 
port to  Army  ground  troops,  the  Navy  has 
been  charged  with  providing  close  support 
to  the  Marines.  And  the  Navy  has  been  Just 
as  neglectful  of  Its  responsibilities  as  the  Air 
Force,  preferring  to  concentrate  Instead  on 
what  It  regards  as  the  more  glamorous  Inter- 
diction mission. 

At  present  the  only  aircraft  at  all  suited 
to  close  support  In  either  the  Navy  or  the 
Marine  Inventory  Is  the  A-4.  the  latest  ver- 
sion of  which  Is  the  A-4M.  with  unit  flyaway 
cost  of  $1.9  million.  The  Navy  has  never 
bought  the  A-4M  and  is  already  phasing  out 
earlier  A-4  squadrons.  It  now  has  two  A-4 
squadrons  in  Its  inventory,  compared  to  six 
composed  of  newer  aircraft  In  the  hands  of 
the  Marines. 

Perhaps  the  best  Indication  of  the  Navy's 
neglect  of  Its  dose  support  responsibilities  is 
provided  in  testimony  this  year  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  When  asked  what 
aircraft  the  Navy  would  be  using  for  close 
support  In  the  next  few  years.  Admiral 
Thomas   F.   Connolly   replied: 

"Well,  to  a  very  large  degree  we  will  iise 
A-7's  and  as  long  as  we  have  A-4's  we  will  use 
A-4'B,  and  we  have  been  using  F-4's  when  It 
was  necessary.  And  the  Marines  will  be  using 
the  HARRIER.  And  I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
under  some  clrcunxstances  that  they  wUl  load 
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the  F-14  up  because  It  covers  a  lot  of  real 
estate  and  can  carry  a  big  load  of  bombs 
and  under  certain  circumstances  It  might 
turn  out  that  the  F-14  would  do  dose  air 
supfKjrt." 

In  short,  once  the  A-4  has  been  phased 
out.  all  the  Navy  itself  will  have  for  the 
close  support  mission  is  one  interdiction 
aircraft  and  two  fleet  alryriefense  fighters. 

We  believe  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  attend  to  this  roles  and  mis- 
sions problem  also,  both  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  and  to  see  to  It  that  the 
Marines  are  provided  with  adequate  close 
support  assistance. 

The  amphibious  assault  mission 

The  mission  of  the  HARRIER  Is  to  op- 
erate In  support  of  amphibious  forces  in 
assaults  against  heavily  defended  beaches. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Marines  are 
attracted  by  Its  ability  to  operate  In  a  ver- 
tical take-off  mode  either  from  ships  or 
forward  pads  whUe  retaining  the  maneuver- 
ability characteristics  inherent  only  In  a 
fixed-wing  plane. 

Amphibious  assaults  are  the  classical  Ma- 
rine mission.  No  such  assaults  have  been  con- 
ducted, however,  since  the  Korean  War.  and 
no  heavily  defended  beaches  exist  at  this 
time  which  appear  to  be  active  candidates 
for  Invasion.  We  face  no  hostile  Island  em- 
pires. 

Because  of  the  diminishing  Importance  of 
amphibious  assaults  operations,  a  change 
has  already  taken  place  In  recent  years  In 
the  role  of  the  Marines.  They  have  become 
Increasingly  less  specialized  in  their  opera- 
tions and  now  fill  the  role  of  an  elite,  well- 
trained,  and  rapidly  deployable  Infantry  with 
versatile  capabilities.  It  Is  In  this  role,  for 
example,  that  they  have  perf<H-med  so  ably  In 
Vietnam. 

The  HARRIER,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a 
throwback  to  the  days  of  extreme  specializa- 
tion. Only  In  the  early  days  of  an  amphibious 
ftssault  operation  when  no  land  bases  were 
available  could  It  arguably  perform  better 
in  the  close  support  role  than  the  far  simpler 
and  less  costly  A-4M  now  used  by  the  Ma- 
rines for  the  mission. 

We  believe  It  Important  that  the  Marines 
continue  to  become  more  versatile  In  their 
capabilities.  The  sixty  HARRIER  buy  which 
we  recommend  will  enable  them  to  equip  one, 
and  perhaps  two,  of  their  three  tactloil  air 
wings  with  HARRIER  squadrons.  Given  the 
questionable  Imptortance  of  the  amphibious 
assault  mission,  a  larger  total  buy  would 
consume  an  undue  share  of  the  total  re- 
sources available  to  the  Marines. 

HARRIER  close  air  support  effectiveness 

( 1 )  The  Intended  Tactics :  It  will  be  easier 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  HARRIER 
If  we  examine  first  Just  how  the  Marines 
Intend  to  use  it  in  support  of  amphibious 
assaults.  They  envisage  three  distinct  phases 
of  HARRIER  operations. 

In  Phase  I — the  initial  stages  of  the  as- 
sault— the  HARRIER  will  operate  directly 
from  Its  sea  base,  an  LPH  or  some  other 
smaller  aircraft  carrier.  It  will  fly  from  the 
sea  base  directly  to  the  target  area,  where  It 
vrtll  either  provide  Immediate  support  or 
lol'er  on  the  ground  at  a  suitable  forward  site 
nearby  until  needed.  After  each  such  opera- 
tion. It  will  have  to  return  to  Its  sea  boae  to 
rearm  and  refuel. 

In  Phase  II — after  an  initial  beachhead  is 
established — a  Harrier  facility  will  be  set 
up  ashore.  It  will  have  some  support  material 
and  enough  matting  for  a  short  runway,  but 
the  Harrier  will  stUl  be  largely  dependent  on 
Its  sea  base  for  ammunition,  fuel,  and 
maintenance. 

In  Phase  m,  a  main  base  ashore  will  be 
established  and  enough  logistics  support 
transferred  to  it  to  end  the  Harrier's  de- 
pendence of  Its  sea  base.  This  main  base  will 
be  suitable  for  adapUtlon  Into  a  SATS  site- 
Short  Airfield  for  Tactical  Support — able  to 
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■erve  other  conT«ntioiua  ftlrcrsft  u  well  w 
tti^Mtrriar. 

Once  MUbUahMI  on  Ita  main  b«M,  the 
HuTter  will  iMpftog  ftamrd  fully  armsd 
and  fueled  to  a  forward  site,  wbere  It  will 
loiter  on  the  ground  till  needed.  After  each 
engagement,  it  will  retiu^  to  the  main  baaa 
to  reload,  alnoe  Ita  forward  ilte  wlU  have 
neither  fuel  nor  ammunition.  Onoe  ra- 
equlpped.  it  will  repeat  the  proceaa  for 
another  engagement. 

(3)  KffectlTeneai  Kvaloatlon:  It  slunild 
now  be  poaatble  to  eraluato  the  effeettrenaai 
of  the  Harrier,  both  in  amphibious  aaeanlte 
and  other  cloee  support  operation*. 

(a)  Sea  Basing  Feasibility.  According  to 
the  lilarlnea,  it  should  be  poeslble  to  operate 
the  Harrier  from  aea  baaea  ranging  In  size 
from  CVAs  to  LSDs.  but  the  feasibility  at  aU- 
weather  operations  from  tea  platforms 
smaller  than  a  CVA  or  CVS  has  nerar  been 
thoroughly  tested. 

While  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  has  con- 
ducted demonstrations  of  aea-baaed  opera- 
tions In  calm  seas,  none  of  its  own 
Harriers  have  ever  been  operationally  de- 
ployed at  eea.  And  the  ICarlnes  themselves 
have  done  no  sea-based  Harrier  testing  in  this 
country. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  regard  that  the 
HABJUKR  will  be  more  difllcult  to  operate 
In  Ita  VTOL  mode  than  a  hellcc^er.  It  will 
be  more  difficult  to  control  and  have  leas 
margin  of  lift.  Extensive  testa  are  therefore 
in  order  to  ensure  that  it  will  prove  effective 
under  the  wide  range  of  conditions  now  en- 
visaged by  the  Marines  for  Ita  use.  Until  such 
testa  have  been  conducted,  a  basic  premise  of 
the  Bfarlnes'  tactics  for  the  HARRIER  will 
remain  open  to  question. 

(b)  Responslveneas/Ijoiter.  It  has  already 
been  argued  that  optimum  responsiveness  is 
not  obtained  either  through  high  speed  or 
extreme  forward  basing  but  with  aircraft 
that  have  the  ability  to  loiter  over  the  bat- 
tlefield for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  HARRIER  will  suffer  from  the  same 
relative  deflclencles  In  this  regard  as  the 
CHEYENNE.  Even  when  operating  in  the 
STOL  mode,  it  wUl  have  payload,  range,  and 
loiter  capabilities  more  limited  than  tboae  of 
conventional  flxed-wlng  planes.  And  in  the 
VTOL  mode  necessary  when  operating  either 
from  small  ships  or  forward  sites.  It  will  have 
only  one-flfth  the  range  and  at  best  one- 
third  the  payload  which  Ita  STOL  operations 
will  provide. 

Looking  first  at  VTOL  operaUons,  It  should 
be  recognized  that  forward  site  operations 
with  the  HARRIER  are  In  some  respecta  more 
dlfflcult  than  with  the  CHEYENNE.  Because 
large  amounta  of  dust  would  otherwise  be 
ingested  by  ita  engines  with  derastatlng  ef- 
fect, the  HARRIER  wlU  be  restricted  either 
to  existing  hard  surfaoea  or  steel  mat  covered 
take-off  pads  speclaUy  prepared  by  the  Ma- 
rines. And  even  with  these  mata  In  place, 
easUy  vUlble  clouds  at  dust  will  be  generated 
on  take-off  and  i*jwnng  unless  somalkow 
shielded  by  the  terrain.  If  the  site  in  ques- 
tion were  close  to  the  front,  theae  dust 
clouds  could  aid  en«my  detection  of  the 
slta  and  bring  down  a  rain  of  artillery  lira 

This  problem  could  be  averted  by  baaing 
the  Harrier  weU  out  ot  range  of  enemy  artll- 
lary  Ore  but  only  at  the  expense  of  loogar 
timnstt  time  to  the  front  and  laaa  loiter  time 
onoe  there.  According  to  w^jhw^  Ocrpa  testi- 
mony this  year  to  tba  Senate  Armed  Service* 
Oonualttec,  a  Harrier  operating  In  the  VTOL 
mod*  would  have  only  five  minute*  of  wfrnbat 
time  over  the  battU  area  If  it  carried  8.000 
pounds  of  bombs  on  a  BO  miles  radius  mis- 
sion. And  If  there  were  no  urgent  targets 
available  during  these  five  minutes.  It  would 
have  no  altcmatlva  but  to  pick  the  best 
target  it  eould  find  baCor*  returning  to  Ita 
main  baaa  for  mora  foaL 

Aeooftflncly,  the  Han1«r  vtU  almost  always 
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operate  in  the  STOL  mode  once  a  main  base 
Is  established  ashore.  Even  so,  more  Harriers 
will  still  have  to  fly  more  sorties  to  provide 
the  same  battlefield  coverage  as  conventional 
aircraft  cotUd  use.  Operating  from  the  same 
base  as  tlie  Harrier  in  the  same  standard 
take-off  mode,  the  A-4M,  for  example,  could 
provide  twice  tlie  loiter,  payload,  or  radius 
ot  the  Harrier  on  any  given  mlasloD. 

In  short,  the  only  time  the  Harrier  would 
have  an  advantage  in  responsiveneos  over  a 
conventional  plane  would  be  in  the  eculy 
stagea  of  an  amphibious  assault  operation — 
and  then  only  if  it  proves  capable  of  con- 
BUtent  use  on  smaller  ships  than  those  which 
can  accept  conventional  planes. 

(c)  Survivability.  As  ai^gued  earlier,  the 
two  oharacterlstics  which  will  work  together 
to  determine  an  aircraft's  survlvahUlty  are 
ita  vulnerability  and  maneuverability. 

The  Harrier's  relatively  high  vulnerability 
is  In  large  part  a  direct  result  ot  ita  VTOL 
capability.  Because  of  the  weight  limitations 
which  VTOL  operations  Impose,  the  Harrier 
cannot  afford  the  heavy  armor  protection 
available  to  the  AX.  And  it  is  made  man 
vulnerable  by  ita  dense  fuselage  and  the 
oonslderable  fuel  and  hydraulics  placed 
arotind  ite  single  engine.  The  Harrl«r  is  likely 
to  suffer  oonslderable  damage  If  hit,  with  a 
fire  breaking  out  and  spreading  from  one 
critical  component  to  the  next.  In  short, 
Ita  vulnerabUlty  wUl  be  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  A-4  (which  beneflta  from  con- 
siderably more  armor  protection  and  a  man- 
ual back-up  control  system  like  that  on  the 
AX)  and  quite  comparable  to  that  of  the 
P-4. 

The  HARRIER  will  have  much  better  ma- 
neuverability than  the  CHEYENNE,  but  not 
as  much  as  either  the  AX  or  the  A-4.  This 
latter  point  is  often  misunderstood  The 
HARRIER  will  have  an  abUity  to  execute  very 
tight  turns  while  flying  slowly  (under  150 
knota),  but  at  the  460  knot  speed  reallstl- 
caUy  required  for  Ita  dive  bombing  attacks, 
it  simply  does  not  have  sufficient  wing  area 
to  turn  as  tightly  as  the  A-4.  much  leas  the 
AX  This  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  ita 
vectored  thrust  capability  (a  rotation  of  ita 
engine  noaales) ,  since  this  will  provide  only 
a  ^  "g"  Increase  in  ita  immediate  maneuver- 
ability and  only  at  the  expense  of  a  large 
loss  In  speed,  which  will  further  decrease  the 
lift  and  g's  available.  The  number  of  g's  an 
aircraft  can  pull,  it  will  be  remembered  Is  a 
direct  measiurement  of  ita  ability  to  devlata 
from  the  predictable  straight-line  path 
which  aimed  gunfire  presumes. 

(d)  Lethality/Accuracy.  The  HARRIER  ini- 
tially is  limited  In  the  payload  it  can  carry. 
Operating  In  the  VTOL  mode,  it  would  be 
effectively  limited  to  fotir  600  pound  bombs, 
some  a.76  inch  rocketa,  and  two  low-velocity 
30  mm  cannons  with  a  small  amount  of  am- 
munition. And  as  indicated  earlier,  this  3,000 
pound  load  would  restrict  it  to  a  mere  Ave 
minutes  of  oombat  time  on  a  60  mile  radius 
mission.  Kren  in  tha  8T0L  mode.  It  U  nor- 
maUy  expected  that  the  HARRIER  would 
carry  a  maximum  payload  of  5,000  pounds, 
considerably  leaa  than  the  7,600  pounds  nor- 
mally carried  by  the  A-4  in  Vietnam,  and 
less  than  half  the  normal  11.000  pound  oav- 
load  o«  the  AX.  »~         k  j^ 

The  HARnntR  will  also  have  a  very  limit- 
ed anU-tank  oapabUlty,  regardlev  of  the 
siae  of  Its  ordnance  load.  Ita  low  velocity 
30  mm.  cannons  wlU  not  be  suitable  antl- 
tank  weapons.  Instead  it  wUl  have  to  rely  on 
HOCKEY*  shaped-charge  cluster  bomb* 
which  are  six  times  more  expensive  but  con- 
siderably less  effective  than  a  high  velocity 
30  mm.  cannon  burst. 

Furthermore,  the  accuracy  of  the  HAR- 
RIER'S ordnance  deUverlea  must  remain  open 
to  question,  notwithstanding  the  Marines' 
claim  that  Its  visual-aided  automatic  bomb- 
ing system  will  give  it  40  per  cent  better 
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accuracy  than  that  attainable  with  fixed 
sight  conventional  aircraft.  Similar  claims 
have  been  made  In  the  past  about  other 
such  automatic  systems,  but  they  have  never 
proved  out  In  combat.  In  Vietnam,  for  exam- 
ple, orders  have  been  in  effect  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  WALLEYE  as  a  cloee  support 
weapon  because  Ita  automated  bombing  sys- 
tem has  consistently  shown  itaelf  subject 
to  shortfalls  which  could  seriously  jeopard- 
lae  troop  safety.  The  HARRIER'S  own  system. 
It  should  be  noted,  has  never  been  tested 
by  the  Marines  in  the  United  States. 

Another  consideration  is  the  limited  nat- 
ure of  the  attack  profiles  in  which  the  HAR- 
RIER  will  be  able  to  operate.  Because  of  ita 
limited  wing  area  and  lift,  it  wUl  be  restrict- 
ed to  dive  bombing  attacks  at  high  speeds 
which  could  put  Its  accuracy  In  the  same 
vicinity  as  that  attainable  with  the  F-4, 
which  the  Marines  have  found  only  mar- 
ginally useful  for  close  support.  Accuracy 
Is  very  Important  In  the  close  support  mis- 
sion because  lethality  decreases  as  the  square 
of  ordinance  mlsa  distance.  Yet  the  HARRIER 
may  not  be  able  to  attack  in  close  at  a  speed 
slow  enough  to  ensure  the  accuracy  required, 
(e)  Operational  Readiness.  Because  the 
HARRiKK  is  a  very  complex  alroraft,  it  may 
have  high  maintenance  requlrementa  which 
could  prevent  attainment  of  the  peak  sortie 
rates  which  emergency  conditions  could  re- 
quire. The  British  experience,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  that  the  HARRIER  will  require  23 
man-hours  of  maintenance  per  flight-hour 
This  compares  to  the  14  man-hours  of  main- 
tenance per  flight-hour  which  the  Marines 
have  experienced  with  the  A-4. 

Because  of  Ita  complexity,  the  HARRIER 
will  also  be  more  dependent  than  the  A-4  on 
support  equipment  and  faculties.  WhUe  the 
A-4  will  require  a  somewhat  longer  prepared 
runway,  the  other  requlrementa  of  the 
HARRIER  are  considerable.  As  noted  earlier. 
It  will  be  able  to  operate  in  the  VTOL  mode 
only  from  existing  hard  surfaces  or  steel  mat 
covered  take-off  pads  specially  prepared  by 
the  Marines.  The  Marines  also  estimate  that 
a  main  base  supporting  20  HARRIERS  would 
require  "up  to  106  tons  per  day"  of  supplies 
and  that  It  would  therefore  have  to  be  "ac- 
cessible by  road  or  beach  to  the  source  of 
supplies." 

(f)  Force  Structure  Implication.  Even  if 
produced  in  the  U.K.  the  HARRIER  wUl  have 
a  cost  per  unit  70  per  cent  more  expensive 
than  the  A-4  (about  $3 J  mUlion  to  tl.O 
million  in  terms  of  unit  flyaway  costa).  Do- 
mestlc  production  would  make  the  HAR- 
RIER more  than  twice  as  expensive  as  the 
A-4.  Accordingly,  any  sizeable  HARRIER  buy 
wo\ild  inevitably  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  which  would  be 
available  to  the  Marines  for  the  close  support 
mission. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  serious  limitations 
to  the  responsiveness,  survivability,  lethal- 
ity, and  readiness  of  the  Harrier,  in  addition 
to  some  remaining  doubta  about  ita  basic 
concept  of  operations.  Everything  consid- 
ered, there  seems  no  Justification  for  pur- 
chasing more  than  60  Harriers  at  this  time 
The  domestic  production  iss-ue 
It  makes  even  less  sense  to  transfer  pro- 
duction of  however  many  Harriers  we  decide 
to  buy  to  the  United  States.  Three  argu- 
menta  have  been  cited  for  domestic  produc- 
tion of  the  Harrier,  none  of  which  are  very 
persuasive. 

First.  It  has  been  suggested  that  domestic 
production  of  the  Harrier  would  alleviate 
unemployment  In  the  United  States.  This 
would  be  true,  however,  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  production  facil- 
ities of  McDonnsll  Douglas  Corporation,  the 
Harrier's  domestic  licensee.  More  important, 
we  believe  that  there  srs  much  better  and 
more    appropriate    tools    than    the    defense 
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budget  available  for  managing  the  national 
economy. 

Second,  It  has  been  suggested  that  domes- 
tic Harrier  production  would  eliminate 
United  States  dependence  on  a  foreign  source 
of  supply  for  a  needed  weapon  system.  This 
argument,  too,  seems  rather  specious.  To 
begin  with,  there  Is  lltUe  likelihood  that 
the  British  source  of  supply  would  be  cut  off. 
Moreover,  we  are  getting  with  each  bateh 
of  aircraft  all  the  spares  and  support  equip- 
ment which  the  Marines  believe  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  long  term  opttratlon  of  the 
planes.  The  Marines  themselves,  it  should 
be  noted,  have  been  very  pleased  with  Brit- 
ish handling  of  the  program  and  see  no  need 
for  U.S.  production  of  the  Harrier. 

Third,  it  has  been  suggested  that  by  build- 
ing the  HARRIER  here  we  could  eatabllah  a 
technological  base  for  future  V/STOL  devel- 
opmenta  In  the  United  States.  This  deserves 
more  serious  attention.  In  theory,  V/STOL 
would  seem  to  have  a  number  of  Important 
applications.  It  might  be  useful  to  the  Navy, 
for  example,  which  has  an  urgent  need  to 
reduce  the  dependence  of  ita  surface  fleet  on 
large  carrier  operations.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  some  basic  facta  both  about  V/STOL 
and  the  HARRIER  which  should  be  clearly 
understood. 

To  begin  with,  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  V/STOL 
aircraft.  A  summary  of  the  most  notable  UjB. 
V/STOL  programs  Is  shown  in  the  following: 

Alroraft  designation,  deecrlption  and 
manufacturer. 

VZ-2-TUt  Wing,  Boeing  Vertol. 

VZ-3-Deflected  Slipstream,  Ryan. 

XV-3-Tllt  Rotor,  Bell. 

VZ-4-TUtlng  Duct  Propeller,  Doak. 

XV-4-Dlr  Uft/Voctored  Thrust.  Lockheed. 

X-18-TUt  Wing,  EQller. 

X-19-TUt  Propeller,  Curtis-Wright. 

XFY-l-Tall  Sitter.  Oonvair. 

XV-6-Lift  Fan,  Ryan. 

XFV-1-TaU  Sitter,  Lockheed. 

X-14-Vectored  Thrust,  Bell. 

X-22-Ducted  Propeller,  BeU. 

XC-142-TUt  Wing,  LTV. 

These  development  programs  took  place 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  at  a  coat  of  approxi- 
mately tl  billion,  and  then  employed  the 
talenta  of  a  large  number  of  highly  reputable 
airframe  manufactxirers.  None  progressed 
past  prototype  development  and  several  were 
terminated  by  craahee  which  destroyed  the 
alroraft. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  programs, 
many  reputable  airplane  designers  have 
doubta  as  to  whether  V/STOL  really  Is  the 
wave  of  the  future.  They  note,  for  example, 
that  the  simple  physics  of  flight  design  are 
such  that  subetantlaUy  more  power  Is  re- 
quired to  lift  an  alroraft  straight  up  than  Is 
required  for  a  conventional  take-off.  This 
Inherent  trade-off  between  VTOL  and  pay- 
load/range  Is  all  too  visible  in  the  HARRIER 
Itself,  which  when  operating  In  the  VTOL 
mode  has  only  one-ftfth  the  range  and  at  best 
one-third  the  payload  that  ita  BTTOL  oper- 
ations provide.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  a 
VTOL  aircraft  could  not  be  dealgned  with 
more  payIo«ul/range  than  the  HARRIER.  The 
basic  point  Is  that  for  any  given  payload/ 
range  requirement,  a  VTOL  capability  is 
likely  to  make  the  aircraft  at  least  twice  as 
expensive  to  buy  and  operate  as  it  would  be 
If  equlK>ed  only  with  a  STOL  capabUity. 
Accordingly,  it  might  prove  a  much  wiser 
longer-term  Investment  to  concentrate  on 
STOL  technology,  to  give  our  alroraft  con- 
tinually shorter  oonventlonal  take-offs  with- 
out impoalng  the  requirement  for  true  ver- 
tical flight. 

To  the  extant  that  w«  do  wish  to  pursue 
V/STOL  development  efforts,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  domestic  production  of  the  HAR- 
RIER u  the  bast  Tehicla.  While  it  is  now 
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the  only  operational  V/STOL  aircraft  in  the 
free  world.  It  was  designed  In  the  early 
1960's.  and  some  of  Ita  technology  datea  back 
even  further.  We  might  get  far  more  for  our 
money  If  we  concentrated  on  new  prototype 
development  efforta  rather  than  HARRIER 
production.  It  shotild  be  noted  that  a  new 
Navy  initiative  In  R&O  for  V/STOL  propul- 
sion for  flxed-wlng  aircraft  is  already  sched- 
uled to  commence  in  FY  72. 

The  main  argument  against  production  of 
the  HARRIER  m  the  U.S.  is  the  high  cost 
likely  to  be  Incurred  for  the  marginal  bene- 
flta just  cited.  The  Marines  now  estimate 
that  the  additional  costa  could  run  anywhero 
from  $113.8  to  $375  million,  depending  on 
whether  the  airframe  alone  or  the  entire 
plane  were  produced  In  the  United  States. 
If  we  bought  an  additional  84  HARRIERS  in 
the  U.K..  their  unit  cost  would  continue  to 
be  $4.4  million.  If  we  build  only  the  airframe 
in  the  U.S.,  this  unit  cost  would  rise  to  $5.9 
million  for  the  84  planes.  And  If  the  entire 
aircraft  were  built  here.  It  would  rise  to 
$7.8  minion.  In  short.  U.S.  production 
would  make  the  HARRIER  either  3  or  4  times 
as  expensive  as  the  $2  million  AX,  depending 
on  the  degree  of  U.S.  production. 

Moreover,  the  Implications  of  the  lees  ex- 
pensive airframe  production  only  approach 
should  be  clearly  understood.  According  to 
the  Marines,  Hawker-Siddeley  now  has  about 
46  subcontractors  working  with  it  on  the 
HARRIER.  If  the  airframe  only  ^>proach 
were  chosen,  we  would  remain  dependent  on 
many  of  these  subcontractors  as  a  foreign 
source  of  suptply.  We  would  also  accomplish 
far  less  from  the  standpoint  of  establishing 
a  technological  base  for  V/STOL  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  key  to  V/ 
STOL  efforta.  It  should  be  noted,  is  not  so 
much  the  airframe  as  the  engine,  which 
would  continue  to  be  produced  by  Rolls 
Royce.  Yet  when  UJ3.  production  of  the 
HARRIER  was  flrst  considered  over  a  year 
ago.  the  engine  was  specifically  excluded, 
both  because  of  cost  and  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  US.  engine  manufacturers, 
neither  of  which  factors  seems  to  have 
changed. 

Finally,  It  should  be  recognized  that  U.S. 
production  might  entail  support  as  well  as 
cost  problems.  Whether  an  airframe  only 
or  complete  aircraft  program  were  chosen, 
production  would  be  phased  gradually  to 
the  United  States.  During  the  next  year,  for 
example,  no  parta  would  actually  be  pro- 
duced by  McDonnell  Etouglas,  whose  efforta 
would  be  limited  to  assembly  of  parta  pro- 
duced In  the  U.K.  Thereafter,  the  degree  of 
U.S.  fabrication  efforta  would  increase  gradu- 
ally over  the  remaining  life  of  the  HARRIER 
program.  Only  in  the  last  year  of  the  pres- 
ently scheduled  Marine  buy  would  even  the 
entire  airframe  be  built  In  the  United  States. 

Tills  kind  of  arrang«nent  could  produce 
support  problems  of  various  kinds.  Flnt, 
there  would  be  the  dlfllculty  of  co-ordinat- 
ing production  efforta  between  two  ooim- 
trles.  Second,  there  would  be  the  problem 
of  having  available  suitable  replacement 
parta  for  each  somewhat  unique  batch  of 
aircraft.  And  third,  there  could  be  a  prob- 
lem of  pilot  and  maintenance  personnel 
familiarity  with  the  dlacrepanelea  between 
the  planes.  We  must  admit  in  all  candor  an 
Inability  to  evaluate  th*  potential  serious- 
ness of  these  problems.  We  do  know  that 
thay  could  be  avoided  altogatber,  however, 
if  U  JC.  production  oonttnuad. 

For  all  theae  reaaooa.  we  are  opposed  to 
the  transfer  of  HARRIER  production  to  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  We  raonmmenrt 
instead  that  a  handftU  of  th*  W  HARRIER 
aircraft  produaed  In  Britain  be  mad*  avail- 
able by  the  llarln*  Oorp*  to  both  th*  Navy 
and  the  Air  Foro*  to  conduct  mod**t  •valua- 
tions of  V/8TOL  oono^ta  azul  o^Mibllltls* 
suited  to  their  rsapaotlv*  missions. 
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TABLE  1. -SYSTEMS  COST  PROJECTIONS— AX,   CHEYENNE 
HARRIER 

INVESTMENT  COSTS  (INCLUDING  R.D.T.  $  E.) 

(Price  fifures  used  reflect  ranisrvitive  estimates  of  pragam 
unit  costs] 


System 

Projected 
total,  buy 

Profrim 
unit  cost 
(mitlion) 

ToUl 
(biUiMi) 

Cheyenne 

Merrier  (UK)i 

AX-A 

AX-B 

— 

375 
114 
500 

100 

$5.4 
4.4 

Z.0 
4.0 

1.00 
.40 

Totil 

190 

<  Phased  transterral  of  Harrier  preduction  from  Gistt  Brilsis 
to  the  United  SUtss  cauM  add  a  total  of  tZ75,OOOjOOO  to  ttw 
cost  of  the  renuinln|  84  aircraft,  with  unit  prafram  costs  risin| 
to  $7,800,000  per  aircraft.  Total  Investment  costa  ceuM  rfsa. 
using  USMC  f«ures,  from  $503,600,000  to  $778,010,000  for  tiw 
buy  ol  114  aircraft 

TOTAL  SYSTEKIS  COST  INCORPORATING  OPERATIONS 
AND  MAINTENANCE  COSTS  OVER  A  10-YEAR  PERIOD 
(BASED  ON  0.  t  M.  COSTS  FOR  A  DECADE  AS  200  PER- 
CENT OF  PROCUREMENT  COSTS) 

|ln  billions  of  doUars) 


System 

0.$M. 

cwt(10 

years) 

ln«wtBeMt 
costs 

Total 

Cheyenne 

Hamer(UK) 

4.00 
LOO 

2.00 
.50 

1.00 
.40 

6.00 
1.50 

AX-A 

AX-B 

Z.O0 
.80 

3.00 
1.20 

Total 

7.80 

3.90 

11.70 

NA-nONAL  ENERGY  POLICY— PART 

vm 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or   PXNKSTXVAKl* 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  CODGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  on  the  cur- 
rent coal  rush  In  the  West  points  out 
once  again  the  need  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  energy  policy. 

The  msh  to  strip  mine  western  coal — 

States  the  article- 
is     being    brought    on    by    the    Nation's 
apparently  insatiable  demand  for  energy. 

Satisfying  this  demand  is  drastically 
altering  vast  areas  of  isolated  opaa. 
spaces.  Portions  of  six  States — Arlaocia. 
Colorado,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  and  Wjromlng — ^have  been  turned 
Into  a  moonscape.  So  far,  the  ao'ea  strip 
mined  is  equal  to  half  the  area  of  New 
Jersey. 

This  coal  rush  would  not  have  occurred 
if  there  already  had  been  establlAied  a 
set  of  priorities  for  the  supply  of  energy 
materlids,  and  a  long-range  power  de- 
velopment plan  which  tbe  ooal  oom- 
panles,  and  other  material  suppUen, 
could  use  tu  Jtidge  the  energy  require- 
ments of  tomorrow.  Without  these  basic 
essentials,  oMtgy  auppllers  have  zk> 
choice  but  to  plunge  ahead  on  their  own. 
creating  in  their  wake  problems  far  more 
severe  than  those  they  wish  to  aolre. 
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To  my  mind.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  this  situa- 
tion cries  out  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  energy  policy  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  article  follows: 

irrom  the  New  York  Tlines,  Aug.  22,  1971) 

Coal  Ritsh  Is  on  as  Stwp  Mining  Spreads 

Into  Wkst 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington.— A  new  stage  In  the  develc^* 
ment  of  the  American  Weet  is  beginning  on 
the  arid  plains  and  badlands  that  flank  twtb 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

On  thousands  of  square  miles  of  vmeant 
land  west  of  the  Mississippi — much  of  It  in 
Federal  ownership,  or  In  government  land 
grants  to  Indian  tribes  and  railroads — a  fe- 
verish coal  rush  Is  on. 

The  scramble  is  for  coal  leases  and  rights 
that  will  ofmn  an  enormous  and  virtually  un- 
tapped resarve  of  cheap  western  fuel  to  strip 
mining. 

On  a  scale  far  larger  than  anything  seen  in 
the  Bast,  where  acreage  totaling  half  the  area 
of  New  Jersey  has  been  peeled  off  for  coal 
near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  strip  mined, 
portions  of  six  Western  states — Arizona. 
Colorado.  Montana.  New  Mexico.  North 
Dakota  and  Wyoming — face  a  tc^xjgraphlc 
and  environmental  upheaval. 

It  Is  being  brought  on  by  the  nation's  ap- 
parently insatiable  demand  for  energy,  by  the 
air  pollution  crisis  in  urban  centers,  by  new 
technology  in  the  conversion  of  coal  to  clean 
fuels,  and  by  the  economies  of  bulldoalng 
rather  than  tunneling  for  coal  that  are  avail- 
able in  the  West. 

In  resolving  the  energy  and  air  pollution 
problems,  however  vast  areas  of  isolated  open 
spaces  In  the  West  may  be  drastically  altered. 
The  visual  impact  of  strip  mining  is  in- 
variably stunning.  On  flat  or  roUlng  ter- 
rain, mammoth  power  shovels  crawl  day  and 
night  through  great  trenches,  lifting,  wheel- 
ing and  depoeltlng  the  unwanted  straU 
above  the  coal  seam  into  thousands  of  un- 
interrupted acres  of  geometrically  perfect 
wiwteowi  otmpau  banks. 

In  mountain  ooalflelds  where  one,  two  or 
as  many  as  Ave  seams  may  Me  horizontally 
through  Umbered  slopes  far  above  the  val- 
ley bottom,  the  contour  strip  mines  are 
notched  in  continuous,  sinuous  stripe  around 
the  mountainsides.  Trees  and  earth  and  rock 
are  cast  down  the  mountain  flanks  to  expose 
the  strlppable  edge  of  the  coal  bed. 

The  legacy  of  upheaval  remains.  Silt  Alls 
streams  for  thousands  of  miles.  Siilfur-bear- 
ing  coal,  left  in  place  and  exposed  to  the 
elements,  yields  a  long-lasting  trickle  of  siU- 
furlc  acid  which  chemlcaUy  burns  streams 
and  kUls  aquatic  life.  From  the  air  over  a 
"hot"  addle  strip  nUne.  pools  of  rainwater 
glow  In  weird  shades  of  red  and  orange. 

The  debate  over  strip  mining  has  been 
gathering  since  the  late  nlneteen-flfties 
when  larger  and  larger  earth-moving  ma- 
chinery made  Its  growth  economically  feasi- 
ble and  gave  it  a  cost  advantage  over  vmder- 
ground  mining.  With  a  passion  that  coal  men 
tend  to  see  as  mysticism,  conservationists 
say  that  stripping  destroys  the  very  roots  of 
men's  souls— the  land.  The  mining  industry 
sees  it  with  similarly  strong  conviction  as 
the  best  way  to  Up  a  vital  national  resource 
which,  as  one  strip  mining  executive  put  it 
recenUy.  "Ood  put  there  for  man's  use — it's 
a  sin  to  waste  it." 
Aonxxllng    to   one   Qovemment    geologist 

here,  the  six  states  and  others  In  the  weat 

Oklahoma,  Texas  and  even  a  patch  of  Wash- 
ington Bute — "are  on  the  brink  of,  not  years, 
but  generations  of  strip  mining  for  coal  that 
wUl  make  the  excavation  for  the  Panama 
Canal  look  like  a  furrow  In  my  backyard 
vegetable  garden." 

Tba  first  wave  has  begun.  In  1970,  for  tba 
first  time  Ln  the  lOO-year  history  of  coal 
mining  In  America,  a  Western  mine — the 
Navajo  strip  mine  of  the  UUh  Construction 
and    Mining    Company    near    Farmlngton. 
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N.M. — became  the  largest  single  producer  in 
the  country.  Its  output  from  Indian  coal 
lands  was  more  than  six  miUion  tons  for  the 
Pour  Comers  Electric  Power  Complex,  an 
environmentally  controversial  steam-electric 
station  serving  New  Mexico,  Arizona  Nevada 
and  Southern  California. 

Near  Centralis,  Wash.,  30  miles  south  of 
Olympla  and  Just  beyond  the  foothills  of 
Mount  Rainier,  a  6.000-acre.  ISO-million  ton 
deposit  of  coal  that  was  only  nibbled  at  by 
tunneling  from  1870  Into  the  nlneteen-flfties 
for  pre-deisel  locomotive  fuel  for  the  North- 
em  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads.  Is 
being  turned  into  one  of  the  biggest  strip 
mines  In  the  country.  The  planned  rate  of 
production  Is  Ave  mlUlon  tons  a  year 
for  a  700.000  kUowatt  generating  sta- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany and  the  Washington  Waterpower  Com- 
pany. 

Pacific  Power  and  Light  also  owns  rights  to 
an  estimated  1.6  bUlion  tons  of  strip  mine  re- 
serves In  Wyoming  and  Montana.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  rank  among  the  top  five  coal 
producers  in  the  country  by  1977  with  pro- 
duction of  23  million  tons  a  year.  Its  presi- 
dent has  said  that  the  company  will  go  slow 
on  expensive  Investment  in  nuclear  power 
stations  because  "we've  got  coal  running  out 
our  ears." 

Even  Texas  lignite— lignite  is  the  lowest 
rank  of  coal  in  energy  per  ton  and  It  has 
never  generated  more  than  an  asterisk  in 
Oovemment  coal  production  statistics — is 
having  a  sudden  boom. 

Three  electric  utUitles— Texas  Power  and 
Light,  Dallas  Power  and  Light  and  Texas  Elec- 
trical Service,  Inc.— announced  two  months 
ago  that  they  would  begin  a  35-year  strip 
mine  operation  on  17.500  acres  of  lignite  beds 
m  Freestone  County,  near  Fairfield,  to  fuel 
the  new  Big  Brown  steam-electric  station  east 
of  Waco.  Other  lignlte-Ared  plants  are  sched- 
uled for  Rusk  and  Titus  Counties. 

Westem  Coal  is  low  In  sulphur— a  boon  to 
electric  utUitles  caught  between  soaring 
power  demand  and  new  air  pollution  regula- 
tions that  forbid  the  burning  of  sulphur- 
contaminated  fuel  Accordingly,  also  for  the 
first  time  last  year,  some  low-sulphur  westem 
coal  was  hauled  by  rail  as  far  east  as 
Chicago. 

But  according  to  Oovemment  coal  men  an 
immense  strip  mine  explosion  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  that,  by  comparison,  will 
make  this  excavation  for  electric  power  sta- 
tions look  like  a  mere  desert  gulch.  Is  com- 
ing in  the  nineteen  eighties  for  a  giant  new 
coal  consuming  Industry,  gasification. 

Ofllclal  forecasts  here  say  that  20  years 
from  now  perhaps  300  million  tons  of  coal  a 
year— half  of  last  year's  total  United  States 
production— will  be  processed  at  huge,  re- 
flnery-Uke  plants,  surrounded  by  massive 
strip  mines  in  the  Westem  coal  fields.  The 
product  wUl  be  quadrillions  of  cubic  feet  of 
pipeline  quality,  poUutlon-free  gas.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  mining  and  gas  Industries 
are  now  committed  to  this  basic  change 
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Management  for  coal  exploration  on  Federal 
land— national  forests,  grassland,  desert  and 
range — shot  up  by  50  per  cent  to  the  greatest 
number  in  history,  covering  733,576  acres 
That  Is  the  area  of  all  of  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island,  with  Westchester  and  Rockland 
counties  thrown  in. 

Prospecting  permits  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, issued  separately  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  went  from  none  to  explora- 
tion rights  covering  600,000  more  acres.  Such 
permits  are  convertible  to  firm  mineral  leases 
If  coal  is  found. 

COAL-riRKO    TTJaSINES 

Nearly  one  million  acres  of  public  and  In- 
dian coal  land  in  the  West  U  already  leased 
Leases  by  private  owners,  chiefly  by  the 
transcontinental,  land-grant  raUroads,  are 
unknown  but  may  cover  an  equal  area 

The  forces  behind  the  sudden  migration  of 
coal  mining  to  the  West  are  complex  and 
the  reasons  for  them  are  probablv  as  ir- 
resistible as  money. 

First,  despite  the  wide  acceptance  during 
the  nlneteen-slxtles  of  visionary  forecasts  for 
nuclear  electric  power,  half  the  nation's 
electricity  is  stUl  generated  by  coal-fired 
steam  turbines. 

Dr.  Olenn  T,  Seaborg,  the  retiring  chair- 
man  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
f  2"y  conceded  that  the  poor  record  of  the 
A.E.C.S  vaunted  nuclear-electric  program 
means  that  coal  will  fuel  an  even  greateTpor- 
tlon  of  the  enlarged  generating  capacity  re- 
quired for  the  next  three  decades. 

Other  important  factors  are  mining  costs 
and  mining  volume. 

Strip  mine  production  of  coal  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  has  advanced  very  rapidly  in 
the  last  few  years,  from  about  one-third  of 
the  annual  tonnage  In  1968  to  40  or  42  oer 
cent  last  year.  According  to  the  Untied  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  cost  advantage  over 
deep  mined  coal  is  on  the  order  of  three  to 

Productivity  per  worker  runs  as  high  as 
Ave  to  one  in  favor  of  strip  mining,  and  is 
going  higher  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  which  re- 
quires deep  mines  to  take  expensive  stens 
to  curb  the  high  rate  of  death  a^d  inju?^ 
underground.  '"jury 

h,!^^'*'""''  P*'^»':^"ly  for  gaslflcatlon. 
huge  guaranteed  volumes  of  cheap,  strip- 
mined  coal  are  essential.  ^ 


VAST    COAL    BKOS    IN    WKST 

Coal  gasification  wUl  replace  the  country's 
dwindling  supply  of  natural  gas  from  wells, 
now  estimated  to  be  only  about  a  15-year 
reserve.  Consumed  in  power  plant  and  in- 
dustrial boUers  in  the  east,  the  gas  will  re- 
duce air  pollution.  And  pumped  through 
pipelines  that  might  otherwise  be  empty,  it 
wui  save  the  pipeline  Industry  from  collapse. 

Millions,  perhaps  bUllons,  of  dollars  are 
thus  finally  ripening  In  coal  beds  under 
Westem  sagebnish.  where  the  mineral  has 
lain  for  geologic  time,  130  mUlion  years. 

The  speculative  market  in  Western  strip 
mine  leases  to  dig  it,  and  in  permits  to  ex- 
plore for  more,  has  suddenly  become  a 
bonanza. 

In  the  12  months  that  ended  In  July.  1970. 
the  Increase  in  prospecting  permits  issued 
by  the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Land 
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di3?o«S"?*"  °^  **'"•'  ^"^  J"^^  cautiously 
disclosed  in  an  unpublished  compendium 
that  beneath  13  states  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  there  lies  n  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try s  toUl  01  economically  strlppable  coal 
reserves  of  45  bUlion  tons.  The  Western  coal 
Is  m  seams  12  times  thicker,  on  the  average 
than  in  the  East,  and  26.6  bUllon  tons  of  it 
is  low-sulphur  coal. 

ot^r.T'''*^  *"*^  Montana,  together,  contain 
21  billion  tons  of  the  entire  Western  reserve 
of  low-sulphur  coal.  Wyoming's  low-sulphur 
reserve,  alone,  is  eight  times  West  Virginia's 
and  Kentucky's  put  together. 

The  Government  has  apparently  pre- 
empted most  of  one  of  Colorado's  major  strip 
mine  fields  by  building  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy on  top  of  it  at  Colorado  Springs,  But 
Colorado  stUl  oonUins  nearly  half  a  bUllon 
tons  of  the  highest  grade  of  low-sulphur  strip 
mine  coal. 

And  still  undisturbed  beneath  the  wheat 
and  grasslands  of  western  North  Dakota  wait 
50  bUllon  tons  of  lignite— the  leanest  rank 
of  coal,  but  equivalent  In  toUl  energy  to  aU 
the  better  grades  of  coal  left  to  be  mined 
In  the  four  largest  producing  sUtes.  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Peimsylvanla  and  Illi- 
nois. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  recently  disclosed 
that  Pennsylvania  and  nilnola  have  no  low- 
sulphur  stripping  coal  left  at  all.  The  reserve 
In   West   Virginia   U  only   about    1.2   billion 
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tons,  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  national  re- 
serve. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  traditional  coal 
field  regions  of  the  United  States  have  been 
there — In  the  Appalachian  east  and  south 
and  across  southern  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
tapering  off  Into  Missouri,  Kansas  and  east- 
ern Oklahoma. 

Billions  of  tons  of  coal  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  investment  in  immovable  tools  and 
tunnels  remain  in  these  traditional  coal 
areas,  and  depletion  of  total  coal  reserves 
Is  not  the  most  Important  factor  in  the  move 
to  the  West. 

But  although  the  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
fields  now  supply  94  per  cent  of  the  600  mU- 
lion ton-a-year  coal  production,  they  con- 
tain only  17  per  cent  of  the  remaining  re- 
serve of  strlppable  low-sulphur  coal. 

XNERGT   SYSTEM    SHXPTINC 

It  is  this  arcane  statistic,  the  83  per  cent 
of  shallow,  strlppable,  low-siilphur  coal  be- 
neath the  Western  states,  that  is  starting 
what  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
calls  "a  massive  change"  in  the  whole  na- 
tional fuel  and  energy  system. 

Until  the  air  pollution  crisis  of  the  nine- 
teen sixties  and  seventies  the  West's  low- 
sulphur  coal  was  as  worthless  as  a  coyote. 
Coal  is  the  cheapest  of  fossil  fuels  and.  ac- 
cordingly, freight  is  a  large  part  in  its  cost 
to  consumers.  Longhaul  reserves  were  not 
cost-competitive. 

But  now  that  many  urban  pollution  abate- 
ment laws  forbid  the  burning  of  coal  or  oil 
containing  more  than  1  per  cent  stilphur  by 
weight — and  the  Federal  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  said  the  limit  may  have 
to  be  pushed  to  0,7  per  cent — the  ancient 
economic  year  Industry,  are  caving  in. 

Already,  in  a  break  with  transporiatlon 
tradition,  the  historic  flow  of  coal  from  Ap- 
palachian mines  to  Lake  Erie  port  to  docks 
at  Superior,  Wis.,  or  Duluth,  Minn.,  has 
begun  to  turn  around. 

Burlington  Northern.  Inc.,  the  merged 
railway  system — and  also  one  of  the  largest 
private  owners  of  Western  coal  reserves 
through  19th  century  Federal  land  grants — 
has  been  loading  low  sulphur  coal  from  the 
Peabody  Ooel  Company's  Big  sky  strip  mine 
at  Colstrip  in  eastern  Montana.  The  coal 
goes  by  train  to  the  docks  at  Superior  and 
is  shipped  by  lake  steamer  to  Taconit  Har- 
bor, Mich,,  a  movement  that  would  have 
been  economically  unthinkable  a  few  years 
ago. 

Strip-mined  Montana  coal  is  under  con- 
tract to  fuel  steam-electric  plants  as  far 
east  as  Cohasset,  Minn.,  and  Hammond,  Ind., 
east  of  Chicago.  To  reduce  the  sulphur  di- 
oxide emissions  from  Its  stacks.  Common- 
wealth Edison  of  Chicago  has  contracted  for 
22  million  tons  of  Montana  coal  and  is  test- 
ing New  Mexico  coal  that  comes  1,600  miles 
by  rail. 

SIGNinCANT   BEGINNINGS 

More  remarkable  still,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority — the  giant  Government-owned 
power  agency  in  the  heart  of  the  Appa- 
lachian coal  flelds — has  bought  1,4  mUUon 
tons  In  E:astern  Oklahoma,  The  coal  wlU  be 
towed  485  miles  east  in  barges  along  the 
newly  opened  Arkansas  river  Waterway  and 
then   north  on  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis, 

These  revolutionary  changes  In  what  Is 
probably  the  nation's  most  conservative  in- 
dustry, designed  to  tide  over  the  immediate 
crisis  of  electric  power  versus  air  pollution, 
are  regarded  here  as  significant  beginnings — 
but  only  beginnings. 

It  Is  the  prospect  of  prodigious  volumes 
of  strip-mined  coal  to  supply  gasification 
plants  that  lies  behind  the  frantic  scram- 
ble by  ooal,  petroleum  and  pipeline  inter- 
ests— and  by  land  brokers  and  speculators 
who  expect  to  profit  at  their  expense — to 
assemble  leases  and  rights  to  large  tracts  of 
Western  coal  for  future  stripping. 
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The  scope  of  this  Weatem  stripping  for 
gasification — large  both  on  a  plant-by-plani 
basis  and  also  in  the  area  to  be  affected  by 
big  new  surface  mines — Is  suggested  by  what 
the  American  Gas  Association  calls  its  "very 
confidential"  study  of  potential  gasification 
sites. 

ALL  BDT  20  IN  WEST 

Apparently  for  fear  of  stimulating  price 
gouging  m  mineral  leases  and  arousing  con- 
servationist opposition,  the  association  wlU 
not  discuss  the  study  beyond  acknowledging 
its  existence.  Association  ofllclals  will  not 
even  say  which  states  have  been  identified  as 
gasification  sites,  much  less  which  coun- 
ties. 

But  it  Is  known  that  the  association  report 
pinpoints  176  prospective  plant  locations- 
each  to  require  a  •200-mllUon  to  $300-milllon 
Investment  In  strip  mine  and  coal  processing 
facilities — and  industry  officials  say  various- 
ly that  "a  large  majority"  or  "nearly  all"  of 
them  Ue  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  Government  geologist  who  has  seen  the 
assocUtion  study  says  that  156  of  the  176 
sites— aU  but  20 — are  In  "the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain West."  Enough  of  them  are  to  be  de- 
veloped by  1985,  the  study  suggests,  so  that 
gasification  by  then  will  materialize  as  a  $1- 
bllUon-a-year  Industry  on  the  West's  open 
spaces. 

According  to  Interior  Department  reports, 
coal  for  future  gasification  is  spurring  recent 
transactions  like  these: 

In  response  to  a  United  SUtes  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  InvlUtlon  to  bid  on  6,560 
acres  of  Federally  owned  coal  land  in  Camp- 
beU  County  near  Gillette,  Wyo.— the  bureau 
delicately  described  the  lO-square-mlle  area 
as  "susceptible  to  stripping"— the  Cordero 
Mining  Company  won  the  coal  leases  with  a 
record  high  price  of  »505  an  acre.  In  recent 
years,  some  Federal  coal  leases  have  gone 
for  under  91  an  acre.  Cordero  Is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Sun  OU  Company. 

On  the  same  day  last  December,  the  Mobil 
Oil  Company  bid  $441  an  acre  for  leases  on 
4,000  acres  of  bureau  land  adjoining  the  Cor- 
dero site.  The  United  SUtes  Geological  Sur- 
vey had  estimated  its  worth  at  »35  an  acre. 

Bureau  lease  prices  have  advanced  so  rap- 
idly that  a  short  time  earUer  a  successful 
bid  of  •257,50  an  acre  by  a  land-buying  af- 
filiate of  the  Ashland  Oil  Company— «l  9- 
mUllon  for  coal  rights  to  7.600  acres,  or  13 
square  miles,  of  Carbon  County  near  Hanna 
Wyo —was  being  called  a  "precedent-shatter- 
ing high  price."  The  $257.50  precedent  lasted 
two  weeks,  when  Cordero  doubled  it. 

But  particularly  on  Indian  reservations 
there  have  also  been  what  one  official  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  here  calls  "scMne 
damn  lucky  breaks"  for  Eastem  coal  com- 
panies bidding  for  leases  of  tribal  coal  re- 
serves. 

Last  September,  Westmoreland  Resoivces, 
Inc..  a  year-old  Western  strip  mining  part- 
nership of  the  Philadelphia-based  West- 
moreland Coal  Company.  Penn  Virginia.  Inc., 
the  Kewanee  OU  Company,  the  Moninn- 
Knudsen  Company,  and  the  Kemmerer  Coal 
Company  of  Wyoming,  had  to  bid  an  average 
of  only  $7.87  an  acre  for  32300  acres  of  coal 
rights  held  by  the  Crow  Indian  reservation 
in  the  Sarpy  Creek  area  of  Treasure  and  Big 
Horn  Counties.  Mont. 

Within  months,  the  syndicate  had  sold  op- 
tions to  buy  300  million  of  its  900  mlUion 
tons  of  MonUna  coal  reserves  to  the  Colo- 
rado IntersUU  Gas  Company,  the  pipeline 
division  of  the  Colorado  IntersUte  Corpora- 
tion. The  company  is  a  major  pipeline  com- 
pany and  may  be  one  of  the  first  to  erect  a 
coal  gasification  plant,  presumably  near 
Hardin.  Mont. 

OTiocB  VAST  KEaxavES 

Other  vast  coal  reserves  in  the  West  are 
owned  by  the  raUroads.  Government  land 
grants  to  the  railroads,  which  were  originally 
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meant  to  encourage  and  finance  the  con- 
struction of  track  to  the  West  but  which 
have  remained  dormant  and  unsalable  for 
100  years,  are  suddenly  valuable. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  acreage  of  coal 
leaseholds  is  being  acquired  on  speculaUon 
for  later  sale  to  the  coal  gasification 
Industry. 

An  unpublished  "working  paper "  prepared 
at  the  Interior  Department  shows  that  the 
10  largest  holders  of  Federal  coal  leases  con- 
trol 49  per  cent  of  the  773,000  acres  of  public 
domain  turned  over  to  mining  interesU  or 
land  speculators  as  of  July  1,  1970,  and  that 
very  little  of  their  acreage  Is  being  mined. 
Some  of  the  Inactive  leases  have  been  held 
at  little  cost  since  the  nlneteen-twentles  but 
most  are  about  five  years  old. 

The  10  largest  lease  holders,  in  order  of 
the  acreage  of  their  coal  rights,  are  listed  as 
the  Peabody  Coal  Company;  the  Atlantic 
Richfield  Company;  the  Garland  Coal  and 
Mining  Company;  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Company;  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company; 
the  Resources  Company;  the  Kemmerer 
Coal  Company;  the  Utah  Construction  and 
Mining  Company;  Richard  D.  Bass,  a  Dallas 
geologist  and  land  investor,  and  the  Kerr- 
McGee  Corporation. 

Meanwhile,  the  coal  industry  is  working 
hard  to  picture  the  environmental  prospect 
for  the  West  as  benign,  if  not  uplifting. 

One  coal  industry  suggestion,  put  for- 
ward earliefr  this  year  at  a  session  of  the 
Rocky  MounUin  Mineral  Law  Institute,  was 
that  tourists  might  have  some  interest  in 
visiting  the  scarred  and  barren  "badlands" 
created  by  strip  mining. 

SULFUR  CONTENT  OF  STRIPPABIE  COAL  RESERVES 
IMIIIions  ot  tans  by  sulfur  content] 

Grade!       Low  Medium       High       Total 


Wyominj .  B 

Montana 8.  C 

New  Mexico  .  B 

North  Dakota C 

West  Virginia. .  A 

Teus C 

KentucJiy  (east). .  A 

Colorado A 

Arirona,  _  ..  B 

South  Dakota C 

Virginia A 

Washington..  B 

Alatuma. .    .  A 

Arkansas..  A.  C 

California.  B 

Oklahoma A 

Utah..     A 

Tennessee.  A 

Michigan A 

Maryland.  A 

Ohio...  A 

Iowa  A 

Kansas  A 

Pennsylvania  A 

Kentucky  (west)  A 

Indiana  ..  A 

Missouri  A 

Illinois     . .  A 

ToUl 


13.377 

6.133 

2,474 

1.678 

1,138 

62S 

S32 

476 

387 

160 

1S4 

135 

33 

28 

25 

10 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

b 

0 


65 

764 

0 

397 

669 

684 

189 

24 

0 

0 

99 

0 

74 

118 

0 

44 

136 

43 

0 

8 

126 

0 

0 

225 

0 

293 

0 

80 


529 

0 
0 
0 
311 
0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

27 

28 

D 

67 

8 

26 
1 

13 
907 
180 
375 
527 
977 
803 
160 
167 


13,971 

6  897 

2  474 

2  075 

2  118 

1  309 

781 

500 

387 

160 

258 

135 

134 

174 

?5 

111 

150 

74 

1 

21 

1.033 

180 

375 

752 

977 

1.096 

1,160 

3.247 


31.7S7      4  036      9.161      44,988 


>  A     Bituminous.  B  -Subbituminous,  C    Lignite, 

Note  The  westward  movement  of  strip  mining  has  resulted 
from  low-sulfur  reserves  west  of  tt«e  Mississippi  that  promise 
less  pollution  in  fuels  to  meet  the  energy  aisis. 


Pao  AND  Con  in  a  BrrrcB  DKBA-rE 
Washington. — Behind  the  argument  over 
strip  mining  there  lies  a  maze  of  complex 
public  issues  and  private  InteresU  that  the 
combatants  on  both  sides  agree  touch  on  the 
most  serious  environmental  questions  In  the 
country  today. 

On  one  side  is  the  nation's  seemingly  In- 
flrUU  demand  for  electrical  energy  and,  at 
the  same  time,  for  clean  air.  On  the  other  Is 
lU  equaUy  urgent  desire  to  preserve  the  na- 
tional environment. 
Coal,  the  cheapest  of  fossU  fuels,  now  pro- 
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TldM  tb«  energy  for  more  than  half  the  coun- 
trj^  electric  power  production.  Although  It 
has  tMen  a  major  eouroa  of  partbsnlata  and 
■ulphur-dloxlda  poUatlon,  the  Atomic  Xnergy 
Commlailon  la  now  Miylng  that  ooal  will 
continue  to  dominate  the  utility  market  for 
three  more  decadee. 

Thus,  as  power  demands  increase,  ao  will 
coal  mining.  The  cheapest  ooal — and  the 
safest  coal  to  mine  In  human  terms — ^is  strip 
mined  ooal. 

Much  of  the  vast  Western  ooal  reeerres  can 
be  mined  In  no  other  way.  It  Is  too  Shallow 
for  undergro\ind  tunneling,  or  In  snsms  that 
are  too  thick  or  structurally  xinsound. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  West- 
em  coal  is  that  it  Is  low  enough  in  mineral 
and  chemical  contaminants  to  meet  the 
strictest  air  pollution  standards  when  It  Is 
burned. 

It  Is  also  the  only  coal  abvmdant  enough. 
In  concentrated  beds,  to  supply  the  new  coal 
gastflcatlon  Industry,  another  source,  when  It 
Is  fully  developed,  of  nonpoUutlng  fuel. 

The  assault  on  strip  mining  has  brought 
a  flsrce  reqmnse  from  the  coal  and  electric 
utility  industries,  and  even  from  some  Oot- 
emment  officials. 

"Unwilling  or  unable  to  face  up  to  the 
facts  of  life"  is  the  characterization  given 
the  oonserratloDs  by  Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  the 
board  chairman  of  the  giant.  Government- 
owned  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  na- 
tion's largest  single  power  producer  and  the 
largest  consumer  of  strip-mined  coal. 

In  testimony  before  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
ture last  April.  Mr.  Wsgner  said  that  environ- 
mentalist critics  who  seek  to  abolish  strip 
mining  outright  or  to  impose  prohibitive 
reclamaUon  standards  "fail  to  recognise  that 
ooal  is  esBentlal  if  the  electric  power  needs  of 
the  nation  are  to  be  mat." 

COWSXBVAHOWIBIB'   aSBtTTTAl. 

"Nor  c^o  they  understand  that  ooal  can- 
not be  obtained  In  the  near  term  without 
reaort  to  strip  mining,"  he  continued,  "and. 
further,  that  resort  to  deep-mined  coal  In- 
stead, even  In  the  long  term,  creates  prob- 
lems of  environmental  deterioration  and 
human  safety.  They  would  outlaw  strip  min- 
ing even  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  such 
action  would  create  a  power  shortage  in 
which  Industrial  aoUvlty  would  be  severely 
curtailed,  unemployment  would  Increase, 
commerce  would  stagnate,  and  home  life 
would  be  disrupted." 

"Their  solution  would,  in  my  judgment 
create  problems  of  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences than  the  problem  they  seek  to  cure. 

Conservationists  call  the  "trade  off"  idea 
— that  a  measure  of  strip-mine  damage  must 
be  accepted  to  guarantee  the  nation's  power 
supply — a  rationalisation  in  advance  for  a 
permanent  defacement  of  the  land. 

They  cite  the  frequent  admonitions  of 
Government  officials — Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  William  T.  Peoora,  for  example — 
that  the  envirotmiental-vs. -progress  trade- 
off must  be  the  product  of  "an  informed 
citizenry  which  must  parUclpate  in  making 
these  decisions  In  a  imtlonal  and  timely 
fashion." 

They  note  that  without  general  public  an- 
nouncement. aj80  square  miles  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  Western  public  lands  have 
already  been  put  under  strip-mine  lessee 
and  p«-mlts  for  coal  mining  and  that  for  an 
area  half  the  slae  of  Connecticut  the  de- 
cisions have  been  made  with  little  if  any 
public  participation. 

ICoreover,  many  conservationists  serious- 
ly quesUon  the  Industry's  assertion  that  It 
is  averting  an  electric  power  crisis  by  strip 
mining  more  and  more  ooal. 

"We  waste  elecMe  power  as  If  it  w«r« 
cheap  and  easy  to  get."  Bd  Chaney.  a  Na- 
tional WUdUfe  Federation  lawyer,  said  in  an 
interview.  "But  if  you  look  at  what  strip 
mining  has  done  to  West  Virginia  or  South- 
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em  Illinois  and  Indiana,  you  see  that  it 
wasn't  che«^  after  all." 

"If  we  ever  see.  as  a  people,  what  strip 
mining  Is  doing  to  our  country."  Mr.  Chaney 
said,  "I'm  sure  we  would  insist  on  some  other 
answer,  and  less  use  of  electricity  may  be  a 
temporary  solution  while  we  find  other 
means  of  generating  power." 

"But  no  one  Is  asking  tha  question:  An 
we  willing  to  accept  one  continiious  strip 
mine  from  the  Dakota,  Wyoming  and 
Montana  to  Arizona?"  be  said.  "I  dont  think 
we  are.  But  since  no  one  is  even  looking  at 
that  problem,  we  may  have  It.  And  then 
people  will  say,  -How  did  it  happen?'  " 
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MEXICO'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  friendly  people  of  the  great  neighbor- 
ing republic  to  the  south  are  celebrating 
their  independence  day.  The  freedom  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico  dates  from 
the  time  when  the  cry  of  Dolores  in- 
^ired  the  revolt  that  culminated  in  in- 
dependence. 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  replaced 
King  Ferdinand  vn  of  Spain  with  his 
own  brother  Joseph,  a  group  in  what 
was  then  called  New  Spain  maintained 
that  the  deposition  of  Ferdinand  caused 
sovereignty  in  Mexico  to  revert  to  its 
people.  Not  long  afterward,  at  6  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  September  16,  1810, 
Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  a  priest  in 
the  town  of  Dolores — ^now  Dolores  Hi- 
dalgo— shouted  from  his  pulpit:  "Long 
Live  Our  Lady  of  Guadelupe!  Long  live 
Independence!  Death  to  the  Spaniards!" 

With  an  army  of  100.000  Creoles,  In- 
dians, and  mestizos.  Hidalgo  captured 
Guanajuato,  Guadalajara,  and  Valla- 
dolid  and  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital.  His  army  was  then  forced  to  re- 
treat. 

On  January  17,  1811,  Spanish  forces 
led  by  Felix  Calleja  defeated  the  revolu- 
tionaries at  the  bridge  of  Calderon,  near 
Guadalajara.  Hidalgo,  who  fled  with 
part  of  his  forces,  was  eventually  cap- 
tured, being  put  to  death  by  the  Span- 
lards  on  July  31. 

Leadership  of  the  revolt  was  then  as- 
sumed by  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Jose 
Maria  Morelos  y  Pavon,  also  a  priest. 
His  forces  took  Oaxaca  on  November  25, 
1812,  and  Acapulco  on  April  12,  1813. 
Morelos,  who  had  become  head  of  the 
rebel  government  in  1813.  was  captured 
by  Spanish  troops  in  November  1815. 
and  executed  on  December  22. 

The  cause  of  freedom  for  Mexico  and 
its  people  could  not  be  denied  forever  and 
eventually  became  a  reality  in  1821.  To- 
day, a  century  and  a  half  later.  Mexico 
la  a  greftt,  Industrloiu.  and  prosperous 
nation  of  48  million  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  auspicious  oc- 
casion, the  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence, the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  salute  the  people  of  Mexico 
and  express  the  wish  that  they  may  enjoy 
many  more  years  of  freedom,  f riendshlpu 
and  peace. 
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Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately, too  often  police  officers  are  de- 
meaned and  derided  in  the  process  of 
doing  their  Jobs.  I  believe  New  York  City 
has  the  finest  police  force  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  my  area.  Queens.  New  York,  the 
10€th  precinct,  is  proud  to  have  two  very 
concerned  and  determined  officers  who 
have  laimched  a  series  of  community 
relations  programs  which  merit  national 
attention.  Sgt.  Edward  Doyle  and  patrol- 
man George  D.  Olivet  have  formed  a 
team  to  bring  to  the  community  infor- 
mation about  the  function  of  the  po- 
lice, the  rights  of  citizens,  available 
counseling  services  for  addicts,  alcohol- 
ics, and  their  families,  youth  group  or- 
ganizations and  the  role  of  the  citizen 
in  curbing  crime. 

The  appearances  of  these  two  yoimg 
poUcemen  at  colleges  and  community 
forums  throughout  New  York  City  have 
had  a  constructive  impact  on  the  im- 
provement of  community  understand- 
ing of  the  police  and  the  mutual  prob- 
lems which  confront  police  and  citizens 
alike. 

In  addition  to  community  relations 
programs.  Sergeant  Doyle  and  Patrol- 
man Olivet  of  the  106th  precinct  have 
contributed  their  skills  and  enthusiasm 
to  a  most  interesting  and  novel  human 
relations  program  for  police  officers.  The 
"Invitation  To  Understanding"  work- 
shops are  designed  to  improve  imder- 
standing  of  the  views  and  cultures  of 
policemen  of  diCfering  ethnic  back- 
groimds. 

This  program  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  article  in  the  Police  Chief,  the 
magazine  published  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc.  I  be- 
lieve this  unique  program  offers  hope  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  society  in 
which  our  police  must  participate  and 
many  other  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  may  benefit  from  the  experiences 
of  the  106th  precinct.  For  those  reasons, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
text  of  the  article  entitled,  "An  Invita- 
tion To  Understanding  •  in  the  RicoRO 
at  this  point: 

An  Invttation  to  Undkkstandino 
(By  William  McGarry.  Edward  Doyle  and 
George  D.  Olivet) 
Many  indications  of  polarisation  existed 
within  police  departments  throughout  the 
nation  in  Jime.  1870.  Theee  reports  indicated 
that  both  black  and  white  officers  had  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  each  other  In  the  en- 
foroonent  of  law.  In  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
white  police  officers  were  accused  of  nrlng  oo 
black  civilians  implicitly  because  they  were 
black.  In  other  areas,  black  officers  were  ac- 
cused Of  not  supporting  their  white  brother 
officers.  There  were  wldeq>read  reports  that 
black  and  white  police  were  not  acting  ss 
polios  officers  but  primarily  as  members  of 
their  ethnic  group,  lliroughout  the  nation, 
police  departments  vers  experiencing  the 
divlsiveness  Just  at  the  time  when  the  In- 
crease in  crime  demanded  otherwise. 
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To  neutralize  theee  oountercohesive  tend- 
encies, a  fresh  experimental  approach  was 
needed.  Under  the  title  of  a  "human  relations 
workshop,"  an  empirical  program  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  106th  Precinct  to  explore  the 
need  and  apply  such  remedies  as  might  be 
required. 

SKLXCTtNO    PASTICVANTS 

Manpower  requirements  for  policing  the 
precinct  necessitated  cloee  programming.  To 
obtain  a  racial  and  ethnic  balance.  12  officers 
were  selected  from  36  volunteers  to  whom 
the  purpose  of  the  workshop  had  been  ex- 
plained. 

Six  of  the  selected  officers  were  black  and 
six  were  white.  Insofar  as  poesible,  they  rep- 
resented a  croes-sectlon  of  age.  length  of 
service,  squad  assignment,  social  back- 
ground, previous  employment,  education, 
religion,  and  political  commitments — from 
militant  to  conservative. 

It  was  considered  most  feasible  to  sched- 
ule eight  two-hour,  open-ended  sessions 
(which  were  the  first  and  last  hours  of  the 
second  and  third  platoon),  and  for  con- 
tinuity, two  sessions  per  week  were  planned. 
More  sessions  would  have  been  beneficial  but 
summer  demands  for  manpower  precluded 
this. 

The  authors  comprised  a  three-man  team 
to  structure  the  human  relations-sensitivity 
training  program.  Approval  of  the  program 
was  secured  from  superior  officers  and  the 
first  session  of  "Invitation  to  Understanding" 
was  held  June  11.  1970  in  the  Unit  Training 
Room  of  the  lOSth  Precinct  station  house. 

The  brief  synopsis  of  the  eight  sessions 
given  below  may  be  helpful  to  other  depart- 
ments planning  similar  programs. 

THK  mun  ssssioN 

The  12  members  of  the  workshop,  in 
civilian  clothes,  were  seated  in  a  circle. 
Captain  McGarry  explained  that  it  was  their 
job  to  find  out  if  there  was  an  attitude  ol 
prejudice  as  great  as  some  said  and  whether 
there  was  divlsiveness  between  black  and 
white  policemen  that  was  Impossible  to  over- 
come. If  this  was  the  case,  he  asked,  what 
could  each  one  do  to  improve  his  attitude  and 
be  more  sensitive  to  those  around  him  as  well 
as  to  members  of  the  community.  He  ex- 
plained the  structure  of  the  workshop  and 
stressed  meaningful  participation  as  of  great 
importance  to  the  group.  He  emphasized  that 
no  one  need  fear  embarrassment  or  repercus- 
sions from  anything  that  they  might  say  and 
that  what  was  being  striven  for  collectively 
wa«  greater  than  the  individual.  He  then 
turned  the  workshop  over  to  the  moderators. 
Sergeant  Doyle  and  Officer  Olivet,  and  par- 
ticipants BO  that  his  presence,  as  a  command- 
ing officer,  would  not  inhibit  full  participa- 
tion. 

The  moderators  defined  and  stated  the 
group  rules  for  workshop  particlp>atlon:  we 
must  listen,  we  must  be  utterly  frank,  we 
will  only  get  out  of  the  time  what  we  are 
willing  to  put  into  It,  we  should  not  scream 
at  anyone,  we  should  not  attack  any  member 
of  the  group  personally  but  rather  learn  to 
disagree,  to  discuss,  and  to  listen  even  if  we 
do  not  agree.  The  ground  rules  for  this  type 
of  workshop  are  many  and  time  was  taken 
to  make  certain  that  all  understood  and 
could  agree  to  them  at  the  outset.  At  this 
time  the  participants  were  told  that  if  they 
were  not  present  for  a  session  there  was  no 
other  person  to  take  their  place,  hence  the 
Importance  of  starting,  continuing  and  fin- 
ishing together  as  a  group. 

The  moderators  asked  the  group  to  pair  off 
for  each  man  to  prepare  a  biographical  sketch 
of  his  partner.  It  was  explained  that  it  was 
Important  to  know  more  about  the  individual 
than  he  would  be  willtng  to  divulge  and 
therefore  It  would  take  good  interrogation 
to  determine  a  man's  feelings  about  politics, 
education,  emotional  outlook,  family  back- 
ground, philosophy,  etc.  Both  partners  were 
to  have  ten  minutes  in  which  to  prepare  a  re- 
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port  on  the  other.  When  this  had  been  done 
they  were  asked  to  introduce  their  partners 
and  tell  everything  that  they  had  learned 
about  him.  One  after  the  other  did  so  until 
all  had  reported.  This  revealed  the  obvious — 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  group's 
structure.  There  were  Catholics.  Jews  and 
Protestants,  Democrats.  Republicans,  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  with  overtones  of  racial 
feelings  on  both  sides  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. This  reporting  broke  down  some  of  the 
barriers. 

The  second  phase  dealt  with  one-way  ver- 
sus two-way  communication.  The  point  of 
this  exercise  Is  to  show  that  for  successful 
communication  there  must  be  two-way  com- 
munication where  questions  and  answers  are 
involved,  where  one  can  define  what  one 
means  and  others  can  ask  what  they  want  to 
know.  One-way  communication  is  not  con- 
structive. The  procedure  called  for  one  par- 
ticipant to  seek  to  describe,  without  the  ben- 
efit of  questions  from  the  other  participants, 
the  Interpositions  of  four  geometric  figures 
which  they  then  attempted  to  duplicate.  This 
Is  one-way  communication  and  usually  ends 
In  misunderstanding  and  failure.  Then  an- 
other participant  attempted  the  same  thing 
but  this  time  questions  and  answers  were 
permitted.  This  resulted  in  better  under- 
standing and  more  accurate  duplication  of 
the  geometric  figures.  This  was  a  very  apt 
illustration  because  the  men  could  readily  see 
Its  simplicity  and  obvious  truth. 

The  last  part  of  this  session  was  given  over 
to  explaining  and  demonstrating  that  an  op- 
tical Illusion  can  distort  truth.  A  subtle 
drawing  shows  the  profile  of  two  women,  one 
old  and  the  other  young.  A  viewer  at  first 
look  sees  either  one  or  the  other  but  not 
both.  When  told  that  what  he  sees  Is  not 
what  someone  else  sees  there  is  consternation. 
Everyone  Is  certain  that  what  he  sees  is  the 
truth.  Usually  a  class  will  split  almost  evenly 
on  which  profile  it  sees.  After  discussion,  the 
participants  were  asked  to  show  the  opposing 
side  of  what  they  saw  by  outlining  the  face 
of  the  woman.  The  obvious  restilt  is  that  all 
men  then  see  both  faces.  Discussion  followed 
and  the  point  was  made  that  everyone  be- 
lieves what  he  sees  is  the  absolute  truth,  and 
while  in  this  drawing  there  are  ttro  truths 
that  may  be  perceived,  we  see  only  one.  The 
men  themselves  made  other  points  which 
were  pertinent  to  the  session,  breaking  down 
preconceived  ideas  and  feelings  about  the 
workshop  and  its  alms.  When  the  session 
ended  the  men  were  asked  to  write,  at  home, 
a  short  sentence  on  what  they  would  do  to 
reduce  prejudice  In  the  police  department. 

SECOND    SESSION 

Each  man  turned  in  his  statement  on  ways 
to  correct  the  problems  of  prejudice.  Some 
of  these  comments  were: 

•'If  the  department  as  a  whole  has  the 
attitude  of  what  it  can  give  to  the  public 
Instead  of  what  can  the  public  give  to  them, 
the  larger  portion  of  prejudice  in  the  depart- 
ment would  gradually  be  dissolved." 

"We  should  Institute  a  program  to  educate 
the  new  recruit  In  the  past  history  of  New 
York  City  and  its  citizens,  problems  they 
faced,  conditions  under  which  they  had  to 
live  and  the  prejudices  they  had  to  over- 
come. With  this  knowledge,  he  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  faced 
by  today's  minority  groups." 

"Policemen,  on  the  whole,  are  practical 
and  resourceful  people,  called  upon  to  per- 
form a  fantastically  diversified  number  of 
tasks.  Policemen  must  be  shown  that  by 
eliminating  prejudice,  their  working  condi- 
tions will  be  Improved  for  there  will  be  less 
tension  in  the  streets  from  groups  who  feel 
that  they  are  victims  of  prejudice." 

"Segregation,  discnmlnatlon  and  de  facto 
segregation  are  the  prime  roots  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  as  long  as  they  exist,  we  are  plagued. 
The  only  thing  that  the  police  can  do  is 
to  set  the  guidelines  for  men  to  follow  .  .  ." 
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"The  word  prejudice  is  overused  and  many 
times  misunderstood.  I  am  assuming  we 
mean  bigotry  between  different  people.  I'm 
prejudiced  but  I  do  not  consider  myself  a 
bigot. ' 

"It  must  become  common  knowledge, 
inside  and  outside  the  department,  that 
prejudice  or  double  standards  wUl  not  be 
tol  -rated." 

"The  problems  involved  in  remedying  (« 
eliminating  prejudice  within  the  depart- 
ment is  one  mainly  concerned  vrlth  leader- 
ship. Administrators  and  supervisors  must 
become  more  deeply  invcdved  in  carrying  out 
their  tasks." 

After  reading  these  statements,  the  men 
were  glv  n  cards  on  which  were  printed  the 
words,  "I  AM,"  and  asked  to  complete  each 
I  AM  statement  with  the  first  thoughts 
that  came  into  their  minds.  The  cards  were 
then  read  back  to  the  men  without  revealing 
their  names.  The  majority  of  the  men  had 
completed  the  I  AM  statement  with  a  refer- 
ence to  their  group  attachment:  I  am  an 
American,  I  am  Catholic,  I  am  Black,  etc. 
These  statements  show  that  each  man  sees 
legitimate  group  connectlcns  In  his  own  life 
as  important  to  him.  The  point  then  dis- 
cussed was  that  each  man  sees  his  own  group 
connections  as  part  of  his  existence  and  is 
happy  to  greater  or  lesser  degrees  because  of 
these  connections.  The  moderators  pointed 
out  that  the  first  line  of  prejudice  extended 
to  anyone  Is  usually  concerned  with  one's 
group  connections  and  yet  we  all  Identify 
with  groups.  We  see  others  as  unllkeable 
because  they  are  connected  to  groups  such  as 
white,  black,  Jewish.  CathoUc,  Protestant, 
etc.  We  desire  to  be  accepted  with  our  group 
attachments,  yet  fall  to  extend  this  privUege 
to  others.  This  prejudice  can  be  eliminated 
to  a  great  degree  by  practicing  acceptance 
of  individuals  regardless  of  group  connec- 
tions. We  must  see  people  as  Individuals 
Instead  cf  group   representatives. 

The  moderates  asked  the  participants  to 
tell  everyone  about  the  first  time  they  had 
felt  prejudice  applied  to  them.  This  is  an 
excellent  technique.  All  the  participants  by 
their  rapt  attention  evidenced  their  emo- 
tional involvement  with  the  other  men  as 
each  told  of  their  experiences  in  their  youth, 
mUltary,  school,  and  police  department  ex- 
periences when  they  were  hurt  by  prejudice 
and  became  angry  and  disillusioned.  There 
was  such  interaction  from  this  subject  and 
such  a  good,  honest  display  of  emotion  that 
the  entire  time  was  devoted  to  this  subject. 
A  further  breakdown  of  barriers  became  very 
obvious. 

TBiBO  saasiON 
At  this  session,  some  of  the  group  members 
asked  to  discuss  topics  they  wished  to  sub- 
mit. A  film,  entitled  "The  Eye  of  the  Be- 
holder," was  shown.  The  ensuing  discussion 
brought  out  that  emotional  baggage  weighs 
one  down  and  prevents  one  from  viewing 
things  objectively.  The  membms  then  shared 
their  hang-ups  on  how  projected  attitudes 
into  various  situations  can  add  to  erroneous 
conclusions  and  deteriorations  of  good  hu- 
man relations.  This  is  a  rut  that  is  easily 
fallen  into  unless  one  becomes  part  of  the 
solution  and  not  part  of  the  problem. 

The  moderators  took  one  man  aside  and 
told  him  a  story  about  a  woman  who  was  go- 
ing into  the  hospital  for  an  operation  and 
her  husband  was  having  a  problem  parking 
the  car  near  the  hospital.  This  officer  was 
then  asked  to  tell  the  story  to  the  man  next 
to  him  and  so  on  until  It  had  been  passed 
on  to  the  last  man.  This  simple  story  travel- 
ing between  just  twelve  men  was  ridiculous 
by  the  time  it  was  ended.  Distortion  was  al- 
most complete.  The  disciission  then  centered 
upon  the  need  for  professlonallaatlon  of  at- 
titudes and  alms  of  policemen.  It  was  Indi- 
cated that  part  of  this  goal  can  be  accom- 
plished by  disregarding  rvunors  and  dealing 
with  realism  where  poesible. 
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Tbe  subject  of  a  peraon'a  senslUvlty  to 
belnc  called  names  was  Introduced.  The  point 
was  made  that  the  recipient  of  name-calling 
feels  both  insulted  and  injured.  One 
moderator  stated  be  had  seldom  had  his  name 
pronounced  property  and  this  was  a  Bowce 
of  aggravation  to  him.  The  other  moderator 
expressed  his  sensitivity  in  similar  areas 
and  this  stimulated  others  to  do  the  same.  It 
was  agreed  that  aU  men  feel  they  should  be 
called,  addressed,  and  spoken  to  pr(^>erly, 
thus  not  dstnctliig  from  their  himianity. 
This  Is  a  two-way  street  In  communication 
and  often  a  proper  attlttide  can  dispel  a 
disagreement  by  the  tone  of  speech.  To  have 
a  friend,  we  must  be  one.  To  gain  respect,  we 
must  give  respect.  We  must  yield  to  another 
the  very  right  that  we  so  very  much  demand 
for  ourselves.  Mutual  respect  expressed  by 
simply  saying  "good  morning"  is  appreciated 
by  most  men,  yet  this  Is  often  overlooked.  AU 
decided  we  must  work  on  this  problem  and 
not  shirk  It  as  being  someone  else's  job.  A 
ccunlcal  reaction  resulted  during  which  every- 
one began  to  address  each  other  with  Sir,  Mr.. 
etc.  The  point  had  been  made,  however,  and 
it  became  apparent  from  the  men's  reactions 
that  this  was  an  open  nerve — all  felt  a  need 
for  being  respected.  It  is  not  possible  to  re- 
view the  many  points  discussed  within  the 
framework  of  the  workshop:  but  in  retrospect 
the  manner  In  which  the  participants  ex- 
pressed themselves  openly,  sharing  their 
thoughts  on  what  was  Important  to  them, 
vrtll  have  lasting  Impact. 

rOUSTR   SXBSION 

Each  participant  was  given  a  list  of  sub- 
jects and  asked  to  number  them  from  one 
to  30  In  the  order  of  their  relative  impor- 
tance. The  list  Included ;  career  success,  char- 
acter, economic  security,  family,  freedom, 
friendship,  good  disposition,  health,  honor, 
humor,  knowledge,  love,  peace  of  mind, 
power,  recognition,  religious  faith,  respect, 
social  acceptance,  tranquil  environment,  and 
wealth.  The  results  were  reported  to  the 
group.  It  was  apparent  that  race  or  other 
group  connections  had  little  to  do  with  the 
order  of  rank  given  to  the  subjects.  Color 
lines  were  crossed  and  recroeaed  as  the 
individuality  of  each  man  was  Indicated  by 
his  choices.  Discussion  followed  on  why  some 
men  felt  some  topics  should  rank  the  way 
they  had  chosen  them.  Such  comments  as 
"Without  health  there  is  nothing"  and 
"Peace  of  mind  means  everything"  showed 
that  the  values  of  most  policemen  in  the 
workshop  were  almost  Identical,  with  the 
first  three  choices  centering  upon  family, 
health  and  peace  of  mind. 

The  moderators  then  prepared  to  hold  an 
election.  One  "candidate  "  asked  to  be  elected 
on  a  platform  which  denied  there  was  prej- 
udice In  the  department — and  If  It  did  exist 
it  was  not  our  Job  to  do  anything  about  It. 
The  other  platform  was  one  which  held  there 
was  Indeed  a  problem  of  prejudice  In  the 
department  and  something  should  be  done  to 
eliminate  It  where  possible — and  It  was 
everyone's  Job  to  work  toward  that  goal.  If 
elected,  he  said,  he  would  put  Into  effect  a 
program  of  human  relations  whereby  all 
members  of  the  department  could  discuss  and 
share  their  feelings  and  beliefs  with  others. 
In  the  ensiUng  voting,  the  workshoppers 
cast  all  twelve  ballots  for  the  positive,  do- 
something  candidate. 

Several  participants  spoke  on  the  history 
of  minorities.  The  discussion  ranged  from 
the  problems  the  Irish  minority  had  In 
achieving  recognition  In  this  country  to  the 
problems  of  other  minority  groups  facing 
similar  situations.  It  was  mentloced  that 
often  a  minority  will  take  an  active  role  In 
a  do-something  program  rather  than  remain 
Involved  In  a  do-nothing  situation.  There  was 
good  Interaction  In  this  discussion  in  which 
a  wide  difference  of  opinions  was  apparent 
on  some  points  and  very  close  agreaments 
on  others.  In  this  no-holds-barred  rap  see- 
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slon.  most  white  participants  realized  that 
all  people  desire  change  (even  as  their  own 
forebears  had)  and  that  change  is  most  de- 
sirable now.  An  excellent  exchange  of  mean- 
ingful statements  centered  upon  the  need 
for  an  end  to  social  injustice  to  help  the  af- 
fected minorities  attain  status  In  society. 
nrrH  skssion 

The  moderators  asked  the  participants  to 
form  a  circle  after  reflecting  for  a  moment 
upon  previous  discussions  in  which  they 
had  shared  experiences  of  prejudice  or  bigotry 
aimed  at  them.  Then  they  were  asked  to 
think  of  those  unwritten  laws  that  are  never 
enforced  which  state  we  must  be  fair  to  all 
and  not  Injure  another  unnecessarily:  that 
we  must  treat  all  men  as  we  ourselves  desire 
to  be  treated. 

This  led  to  the  next  step  In  the  program. 
The  men  were  asked  to  try  to  recall  someone 
who  had  caused  them  to  be  embarrassed  or 
Insulted  preliminary  to  conducting  a  sham 
trial  in  which  one  man  would  be  the  pros- 
ecutor and  another  the  defendant.  The 
prosecutor  was  to  accuse  someone  In  the 
room  of  being  guilty  of  a  crime.  He  was 
to  specify  the  accusation  and  present  his 
case  to  the  Jury  (the  ten  other  participants) . 
The  man  who  was  chosen  to  be  the  defendant 
had  to  accept  the  invitation,  sit  and  listen  to 
the  charges,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
defend  himself  with  reasons  and  excuses  for 
his  actions.  Tti«  moderators  served  as  Judges. 
This  particular  technique  makes  the  pros- 
ecutor, even  though  he  may  share  the  feel- 
ings of  the  accused,  defend  the  position  that 
Is  forced  upon  him.  The  accused  must  think 
of  all  the  reasons  for  a  man  to  do  what  be 
was  charged  with  doing  and  to  present  a 
defense  sufficient  to  demand  a  not  guilty 
verdict.  This  thought  process  requires  both 
the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant  to  defend 
a  position  regardless  of  bis  own  personal 
feelings.  The  Jury,  of  course,  is  Intent  upon 
the  why's  and  wherefore's  of  the  charges  and 
Just  as  Intent  upon  the  many  excuses  pre- 
sented by  the  defendant. 

PoUcemen  are  Inventive  under  pressure. 
The  success  of  this  particular  part  of  the 
workshop  must  be  credited  to  these  officers. 
Forgetting  themselves,  they  became  wrapped 
up  in  the  situation  before  them.  Some  of  the 
accused  held  particularly  untenable  p>osi- 
tlons;  others  fared  better.  The  Jury's  verdict 
was  to  be  delivered  at  the  next  session.  The 
participants  left,  strangely  silent. 

This  sham  trial  procedure,  as  well  as  the 
other  techniques,  was  developed  by  one  ol 
the  moderators  to  produce  increased  emo- 
tionally charged  involvement.  The  results  as 
measured  by  response  of  the  workshoppers 
were  most  gratifying. 

SIXTH  SESSION 

The  participants  took  their  positions  for 
the  continuation  of  the  sham  trial  without 
being  asked  to  do  so.  The  men  were  then 
given  a  prepared  list  of  questions  to  answer. 
The  questions  pertained  to  human  relations 
and  associated  attitudes.' 

Each  participant  was  asked  to  submit  a 
short  statement  on  'What  I  would  do  if  I 
was  a  (black)  (white)  policeman."  Each 
was  to  put  himself  Into  the  place  of  an  op- 
posite member,  i.e.,  a  black  officer  would  tell 
what  he  would  do  if  he  was  white  and  vice 
versa,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  attitudes 
observed  in  others  that  are  injurious  to 
human  relations.  There  was  some  expression 
of  disagreement  with  this.  Many  apparently 
thought  there  was  a  difference  In  what  either 
black  or  white  officers  should  do  as  police- 
men. It  was  further  defined  that  we  often 
feel  the  other  guy  is  capable  of  doing  more 
than  we  can  to  Improve   human  relations. 


»  A  photocopy  of  the  questionnaire  which  Is 
too  long  to  accompany  this  article,  may  be 
secured  by  Interested  police  administrators 
from  The  Police  Chisf. 
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This  technique,  we  believed,  could  do  much 
to  define  what  we  think  the  other  fellow 
oould  really  accomplish  by  his  actions.  Still 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that 
there  should  be  no  difference  In  what  either 
blacks  or  whites  should  do  as  policemen. 

This  consensus  may  be  the  most  significant 
of  the  entire  eight  sessions. 

SEVENTH    SESSION 

The  short  statements  on  "What  I  would 
do  If  I  was  a  (black)  (white)  policeman" 
were  returned.  There  was  a  constructive  at- 
titude evident  in  most  of  these  statements. 
Others  were  objectively  critical  and  made  no 
reference  to  black  or  white  but  rather  what 
they  would  do  under  either  situation. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  were  also 
presented.  The  replies  again  indicated  that 
black  and  white  voted  the  same  negatively 
and  positively  (as  a  general  rule)  on  95  per- 
cent of  the  questions.  In  the  following  dis- 
cussion the  participants  tried  to  define  what 
some  of  the  questions  really  meant  to  them 
as  policemen.  There  was  an  exchange  of  com- 
ments and  further  questions  presented.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session  the  workshop- 
pers developed  critiques  as  basis  for  a  paper 
to  be  approved  for  submission  to  the  Police 
Commissioner.  This  10-polnt  Position  Paper 
appears  on  page  26. 

TTie  discussion  took  up  the  subject  of  the 
uniqueness  of  every  man  and  woman.  A  poll 
was  taken  on  how  many  blacks  and  whites 
tend  to  group  all  people  of  the  oppoedte  color 
Into  one  group,  believing  that  they  act,  feel, 
talk,  vote,  speak,  think,  and  dress  alike.  The 
poll  Indicated  that  the  same  perceptions 
exist  In  both  groups. 

The  participants  asked  If  Captain  Mc- 
Garry  could  attend  the  last  session  on  an 
Informal  basis  to  answer  questions  they  felt 
were  important  to  them.  Some  said  it  was 
not  fair  to  ask  the  Captain  to  come  and  sit 
under  the  gun.  as  It  were,  but  they  would 
like  to  report  to  him  their  feelings  about  the 
workshop. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  session,  the  dis- 
cussion was  open  for  any  subject.  Immedi- 
ately twelve  subjects  were  suggested  The 
men  had  reached  the  position  of  desiring  to 
talk  things  out— to  tell  it  like  it  is. 

EIGHTK   SESSION 

The  p€irticipants  were  asked  to  fill  out  a 
printed  critique  of  the  workshop  with  the 
same  complete  frankness  that  they  had 
shown  In  the  discussions.  There  remained 
one  sham  trial  to  complete,  following  which 
two  additional  topics  were  introduced  for  a 
good  exchange  of  comments. 

Captain  McOarry  addressed  the  9nai  mo- 
ments of  the  concluding  session.  He  indi- 
cated he  had  been  advised  of  the  session-by- 
sesslon  progress  and  had  gauged  by  individ- 
ual conversation  the  reaction  of  most  of  the 
participants.  He  expressed  gratification  with 
results  and  promised  to.  pursue  the  program 
in  the  Interests  of  a  more  harmonious  and 
efficient  department.  Individually,  the  work- 
shop participants  thanked  the  Captain  for 
making  the  program  possible,  and  their  en- 
thusiasm which  had  developed  in  the  Initial 
sessions  was  obvious. 

The  Position  Paper  was  approved  by  all 
members.  And  there  was  a  unanimous  vote 
In  favor  of  a  follow-up  workshop  at  a  later 
date. 

The  reduction  of  divisive  influences  among 
the  workshoppers  became  increasingly  notice- 
able not  only  through  observation  and  In- 
dividual conversation,  but  from  their  own 
review  of  the  daU  reflected  in  the  question- 
naires. It  was  best  indicated,  perhaps,  dur- 
ing the  final  session  when  the  subject  of  a 
proposed  dinner  for  the  group  was  raised. 
One  workshopper  said,  "A  month  ago  I  would 
have  said  that  possible  embarrassment  would 
have  made  a  group  dinner  not  worth  the 
trouble,  but  now  I  say,  let  it  start  here." 
And  everyone  agreed. 
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TEN  POINT  POSITION  PAPBS:  PtSPAkEO  BT  PAS- 
T1CIPANT8  IN  "INVITATION  TO  UNDEaSTAND- 
INO" 

1.  Administrators  in  the  police  department 
play  a  prime  role  in  being  an  example  to  po- 
licemen of  ways  to  deal  with  men  in  an  un- 
prejudiced manner.  The  rank  and  file  look  to 
superiors  for  discussion,  correction,  or  advice: 
and  If  not  present,  often  causes  a  reaction  of 
indifference  to  professional  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  the  members  involved. 

Point:  Superiors  are  looked  to  for  fair  play 
and  unprejudiced  attitudes  and  actions  In 
their  decisions,  and  If  not  found,  generate  the 
same  indifference  they  possess. 

2.  No  prejudice  should  be  shown  against 
any  member  of  the  force  trying  to  obtain  an 
assignment  in  his  own  rank.  I.e.  clerical,  har- 
bor, aviation,  emergency.  The  choice  of  men 
for  these  Jobs  should  be  made  on  associated 
skills  and  ability  of  the  nx&a  chosen.  This 
policy  though  in  effect  at  this  time  should  be 
examined  continuously  lest  it  become  slack 
and   therefore    Ineffective. 

Point:  Assignments  within  a  rank  must  be 
absolutely  without  prejudice  If  the  rank  and 
file  are  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision. 

3.  At  the  scenes  of  riot  and  disorders  where 
the  black  community  is  Involved,  assign- 
ments should  not  be  made  of  black  officers 
only,  but  rather  on  a  black/ white  basis  to 
show  unity  among  the  men,  and  to  remove 
an  unnecessary  burden  from  the  shoulder  of 
the  black  officers.  Heretofore  some  assign- 
ments at  these  riots  have  been  of  black  offi- 
cers with  the  thought  that  It  would  help  to 
cool  the  situation  if  black  confronted  black. 
This  is  erroneous  and  it  Is  far  better  to  share 
the  problem,  black  and  white  officers  together. 
These  assignments,  if  to  be  acceptable  to  all, 
must  be  made  on  a  black/ white  basis  regard- 
less of  whether  the  community  is  bl8M:k  or 
white. 

Point:  Black  and  white  policemen  should 
stand  together  In  these  situations  and  no 
assignments  of  black  officers  to  the  black 
problems  or  white  officers  to  a  white  problem. 
All  policemen  are  capable,  and  it  must  be 
made  more  obvious  to  the  community,  and 
to  the  rank  and  flle. 

4.  The  department  shotild  make  it  more 
obvious  to  all  its  members  that  assignment 
of  black  officers  to  narcotics,  detective  divi- 
sion, special  services,  etc.,  is  made  on  the 
basis  that  these  men  work  well  in  that  capac- 
ity and  that  it  is  not  Just  a  soft  position. 

Point:  It  Is  thought  by  some  that  prefer- 
ential treatment  is  siccorded  to  black  officers 
in  certain  assignments  and  the  fact  Is  that 
they  are  doing  a  good  Job:  that  Is  why  they 
are  assigned  to  that  position. 

6.  A  regular  memo  should  be  Issued  by 
the  Police  Commissioner  and  read  at  all  roll 
calls  to  the  effect  that  all  members  of  the 
department  need  the  cooperation  of  each 
other  regardless  of  race  or  religion. 

Point:  The  rank  and  flle  need  remindtng, 
<u  do  all  men,  that  we  need  each  other  to  get 
a  job  done.  This  will  also  make  it  obvious 
that  there  is  an  interest  in  the  problem  from 
the  top. 

6.  The  Police  Commissioner  should  respond 
to  the  charges  recently  made  by  one  of  the 
fraternal  organizations  within  the  depart- 
ment by  stating  that  he  would  undertake  to 
have  police  machinery  investigate  the  charge 
and  If  found  to  be  true,  measures  taken  to 
correct  this  condition.  This  statement  should 
be  made  pubicly. 

Point:  After  this  charge  was  made  there 
was  no  answer,  but  rather  total  silence,  which 
inflamed  the  sitxiation  even  further.  A  desire 
for  good  human  relations  in  any  police  de- 
partment is  to  be  desired  and  an  answer 
showing  interest  is  expedient. 

7.  Ouldelines  should  be  issued  for  all  po- 
licemen who  respond  to  the  scenes  of  riots 
and  disorders.  These  guidelines,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  instructive  and  inclualve,  and 
should  set  department  policy  for  the  aims 
and  attitudes  suggested  for  this  current  age. 
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Point:  Policemen  look  to  the  top  for  cer- 
tain orders  and  when  they  are  not  issued 
there  is  dismay  and  inaction.  At  these  scenes 
of  disorders  it  is  necessary  that  a  solid  atti- 
tude be  maintained,  and  that  the  men  be 
able  to  expect  and  know  what  that  attitude 
is. 

8.  The  Police  Commissioner  at  certain 
times  should  call  a  panel  of  policemen  to- 
gether to  discuss  with  him  In  an  informal 
manner  the  problems  that  are  present  In  the 
rank  and  flle,  the  condition  of  human  rela- 
tions, ways  to  unite  all  policemen  together 
for  greater  efficiency,  and  to  share  with  them 
his  problems,  etc. 

Point:  An  informal  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioner and  policemen  would  show  that 
cooperation  is  possible  and  he  will  seek  any 
way  to  obtain  it  from  the  men  who  are 
patrol  rank  and  file. 

9.  It  should  be  made  known  to  every  man 
In  the  department  that  no  crystallization  of 
personal  attitudes  or  politics  are  to  affect  the 
service  of  any  member  of  the  department. 
There  Is  a  Job  to  be  done,  and  It  Is  to  be 
done  with  maximum  efficiency  and  skill. 

Point;  The  department  must  define  to  all 
policemen  where  personal  areas  end  and 
where  police  proficiency  begins.  The  police 
service  to  be  effective  must  be  without  politi- 
cal motivation  or  personal  emotional  prob- 
lems. 

10.  A  human  relations  workshop  program 
for  policemen  should  be  started  In  each 
precinct  in  this  city,  where  policemen  can 
be  Involved  together  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to 
search  their  attitudes  and  actions  for  pos- 
sible correction.  This  will  produce  a  nucleus 
of  good  attitudes  and  produce  understanding 
within  the  department,  but  mostly  In  the 
patrol  force  which  Is  m  direct  contact  with 
the  community.  Possible  suggestions  for  con- 
sideration of  such  workshop  programs  are: 
(1)  members  of  the  force  should  volunteer  to 
enter  the  workshop  program:  (2)  members 
should  be  guaranteed  anonymity  In  reports 
and  feedback;  (3)  moderators  should  be 
members  of  the  force  who  are  vmlquely  quali- 
fied and  trained  for  the  Job;  (4)  this  human 
relations  program  should  be  attended  on  de- 
partment time;  (5)  any  suggestions  forward- 
ed to  superiors  should  be  considered  and  not 
rejected  out  of  hand;  and  (6)  comfortable 
facilities  should  be  made  available  for  hous- 
ing the  workshop  such  as  good  lighting,  com- 
fortable chairs,  etc. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recently  concluded  Minneapolis  health 
hearings  Paul  J.  Vogt,  Hennepin  County 
director  of  health  and  hospitals,  dis- 
cussed his  personal  view  as  to  new  ways 
in  which  health  care  delivery  could  be 
provided  to  the  county. 

One  of  his  i>olnts  is  that  block  grants 
to  communities  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  could  be  a  means  to  generate 
community  level  health  care.  As  lk£r.  Vogt 
pointed  out,  various  communities  differ 
in  their  needs.  For  example,  the  Long- 
fellow area  of  the  coimty  contains  a  num- 
ber of  senior  citizens  who  su-e  quite  con- 
cerned about  specific  health  care  avail- 
able to  them.  In  other  areas  of  the  city 
where,  for  example,  the  pilot  city  pro- 
gram is  located,  the  health  needs  of  the 
citizens  are  differmt.  Mr.  Vogt's  com- 
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plete  statement  with  a  number  of  other 
important  suggestions  follows : 

In  response  to  Congressman  Donald  M. 
Fraser's  Invitation,  the  following  statement 
Is  made  as  a  personal  opinion  and  is  in  no 
way  to  be  construed  as  an  official  posture  of 
Hennepin  County  Government. 

I  view  the  Federal  Government's  role  as 
that  of  a  prime  force  in  the  reformation  and 
financing  of  our  nation's  and  our  com- 
munity's health  care  delivery  services,  pri- 
marily through  providing  Incentives  and 
support  for  Individuals  and  families  to  have 
comprehensive  health  services.  Particularly, 
the  health  services  should  encompass  aware- 
ness and  prevention  and  restoration  and 
maintenance  programs.  A  commitment  of  a 
cooperative  community  health  program — 
which  Includes  health  manpower,  facilities, 
and  services — Is  essential. 

This  commitment  means  Involvement  of 
business  and  labor  and  Insurance  companies 
to  support  health  care  services  which  will 
allow  (>er8ons  to  receive  early  health  care  and 
to  be  participants  in  maintaining  their  "well- 
ness". It  means  the  commitment  of  health 
providers — doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes,  public  health  author- 
ities, and  others — in  adopting  comprehen- 
sive community  health  planning,  organiza- 
tion, and  cooperation  to  provide  their  vital 
services  In  a  way  that  is  effective  and  efficient 
for  all  members  of  the  community. 

It  also  means  that  non-medical  services 
such  as  housing,  legal  aid,  welfare,  nutrition, 
and  other  human  resources  should  not  only 
be  accessible  and  available  to  people  but 
should  also  be  coordinated  with  the  delivery 
of  health  care  In  order  that  the  needs  of 
individuals  and  families  can  be  met  on  a 
totally  coordinated  basis  rather  than  by-  the 
present  episodic,  categorical -aid,  disease- 
entity  approach.  The  Federal  Government, 
In  its  funding  and  program  support,  must 
focus  on  a  total  delivery  of  health  care 
through  a  local  community  coordinated  and 
managed  approach  to  provide  effective  and 
efficient  health  care  services  for  community 
members. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  cer- 
tain health  services:  theee  include  all  serv- 
ices to  children  and  to  the  special  preventive 
health  aspects  of  the  adcHescent,  the  middle- 
aged  adult,  and  the  senior  citizen.  Also,  cer- 
tain disease  programs  of  high  Incidence  and 
risk  should  be  given  special  conslderaition. 
such  as  mental  health,  alcoholism,  and  drug 
abuse.  Special  assistance  should  be  provided 
for  the  development  of  oommunlty-wide 
emergency  health  services  which  give  quick, 
efficient,  and  effective  life-saving  treat- 
ment. 

Any  Federal  programs  of  support  should 
contain  a  program  of  evaluation  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  so  there  is  CT>portunlty  to  fiU'- 
ther  develop  and  deliver  those  services  which 
are  effective  and  efficient  and  to  discourage 
support  of  thoee  services  which  are  not. 

Support  for  the  training  and  development 
of  health  manpower  Is  Important  in  any 
community  health  program:  and  use  of  clin- 
ical training  should  be  recognized  and  maxi- 
mized In  the  new  delivery  of  health  prc- 
graxns. 

Community-wide  comprehensive  health 
planning  to  asalst  In  the  re-formation  of  aH 
health  resources  should  be  further  developed 
and  should  include  the  neceeaenj  stimulus, 
controls,  and  incentives  to  achieve  it.  Both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  health  care 
delivery  should  be  encouraged  and  supported 
in  this  re-formation.  The  elimination  of  un- 
necessary duplication  of  vital  resources  Is 
paramount. 

I  believe  that  block  grants  to  communi- 
ties from  the  Federal  Government  are  im- 
portant so  that  programs  and  prlorlUee  can 
be  established  at  the  community  level  to 
respond  to  the  particular  community  needs, 
rather  than  having  specific  programs  dl- 
rectad  by  a  state  or  federal  agency. 
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A  loiig>raJige  commltnwnt  by  the  VBdertU 
Oovemment  to  acblATe  ft  ttmt*  at  "veU- 
nen"  for  each  of  ita  dtlzena  U  wentlfcl, 
and  »11  funding  and  program  support 
mechanlsnu  should  b«  designed  to  lead  to 
*    this  goal. 

Thank  you. 


"SDPERSWEET" 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDAU 

or  aaasoDU 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVKB 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Ur.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  remarks  Is  obviously  a  super- 
lative. The  quality  of  being  sweet  is  one 
sought  after  bs  all  the  ladles.  But  both 
sexes  have  a  disposition  to  express  our- 
selves in  superlatives.  Remember  the 
character  of  comic  strip  fame  known  as 
"Superman"?  Each  year  the  dream  game 
of  football  Is  called  the  Superbowl 
Osune.  Every  American  delights  to  use 
superlatives  in  conversation. 

On  Wednesday,  August  11,  during 
the  congressional  recess.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  participate  in  the  formal  open- 
ing and  dedication  of  the  new  Supersweet 
Feed  Mill  located  just  west  and  north 
of  the  dty  of  Hlgglnsvllle  In  Lafayette 
County,  Mo.  It  is  truly  a  super  mill,  su- 
perlative in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  dedication  ceremony  began  at 
11  ajn.  Before  that,  participants  In 
the  ceremony  and  Invited  guests  were 
given  a  tour  of  the  plant  which  proved 
most  Informative  and  Interesting.  We 
had  the  pleasant  opportunity  to  see  this 
beautiful  new  miTing  and  blending  plant 
in  operatltm.  We  observed  the  ingredients 
of  special  piirpose  feeds  carefully 
weighed,  then  mixed  and  packaged.  The 
plant  is  a  multiformula  plant  providing 
several  different  formula  feeds  for  cat- 
tle, dairy  cows,  poultry,  swine,  and  horses 
These  feeds,  when  delivered  to  the  farm, 
contain  every  necessary  Ingredient  In- 
cluding minerals  such  as  Iron,  fish  meal, 
and  the  minimum  requirements  of  sev- 
eral vitamins.  In  some  Instances  as  many 
&a  four  feed  grains  are  ground  and  mixed 
together  In  one  package  including  soy 
beans,  mllo,  wheat,  and  com.  We  learned 
every  special  formula  feed  was  carefully 
pn^^ortloned.  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
packaged  In  moisture  proof  bags  ready 
for  distribution  to  farmers  In  a  wide 
radius  from  this  new  mill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  address  of 
the  morning  was  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  the  Honorable  William 
S.  Morris.  On  the  platform  with  Gover- 
nor Morris,  serving  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, was  Mr.  Wesley  C.  Baker,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Agriculture  Products  Dlvlslan  of  Inter- 
national MultifoodB.  Also  present  and 
the  Bpeakec  at  the  limcheoo  which  fol- 
lowed the  dedication  was  Mr.  Darrel 
M.  Runkel.  executive  vice  president  of 
operations  of  International  Multifoods, 
BUnneapoUa.  Minn. 

IntematicHial  Multifoods  Corp.  is  a 
diventfled  food  company  that  owns  and 
operates  Supersweet  Feed  Mills.  The 
subsidiary,  Supersweet,  has  16  feed  mills 
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located  throughout  the  Midwest  spe- 
cializing In  feed  for  cattle,  dairy  cows, 
poultry,  swlne,  and  horses  through  a 
dealer  network.  The  new  Hlgglnsvllle 
mill  will  serve  a  widespread  area.  In- 
cluding all  of  Missouri,  East  Kansas,  and 
northern  Arkansas. 

The  address  of  Governor  Morris  was 
not  lengthy  but  most  excellent  in  its  con- 
text. He  pointed  out  that  Hlgglnsvllle. 
the  site  of  the  new  mill,  is  his  home- 
town. He  described  the  type  of  citizens 
who  live  there  as  the  kind  that  are  the 
very  backbone  of  our  society. 

Our  Lieutenant  Governor,  on  the  day 
of  his  address,  was  In  truth  and  in  fact 
the  Governor  of  the  State  because  Gov. 
Warren  E.  Heames  was  attending  the 
Governor's  Conference  in  California.  In 
his  remarks  he  proceeded  to  make  an 
optimistic  appraisal  of  the  population 
problem  when  he  pointed  out  that  re- 
gardless of  the  problems  confronting 
agriculture,  he  had  confidence  that  there 
would  be  a  constant  improvement  in 
production  methods  that  would  meet  the 
food  needs  of  a  growing  world. 

Perhaps  the  finest  thought  in  Gov- 
ernor Morris'  remarks  was  at  the  point 
when  he  said  we  must  all  recognize  the 
magnitude  of  our  present  day  problems 
which  carry  the  potential  of  wrecking 
our  society.  He  hastened  to  add  that  all 
of  us  must  embrace  the  philosophy  of 
the  late  Adlal  Stevenson  who  said  that 
all  our  problems  are  manmade  and. 
therefore,  can  be  solved  by  man.  Put  dif- 
ferently, he  said  that  the  solution  of  to- 
day's problems  lies  with  people  working 
together  to  utilize  the  power  of  their 
Government. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  the  limch- 
eon  which  followed,  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Runkel  who  is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  International  Multifoods.  to  hear 
him  say  that  his  corporation  had  con- 
fidence that  the  problems  of  America 
could  be  solved.  He  went  on  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  so  confident  of  the  economic 
future  of  this  country  that  his  corpora- 
tion did  not,  Intend  to  confine  itself  to 
agriculture  products  alone  but  would 
diversify  into  prepackaged  foods  and 
engage  in  the  franchising  of  restaurants 
and  doughnut  shops,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  but  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  kind  of  confi- 
dence was  most  inspiring  and  reassuring. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  address  of  Governor 
Morris  at  the  dedication  of  the  Super- 
sweet mill  in  Hlgglnsvllle.  Mo.,  contains 
so  many  excellent  thoughts  that  I  want 
to  share  them  with  my  colleagues  and, 
accordingly,  I  Include  these  remarks  in 
the  CoNGRXssiONAL  RicoRO  at  this  time: 


AoDRSae  OF  Lt.  Gov.  Whjjam  S.  Mobus 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  displaying  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  juxtlflabie  amount  of  pride 
m  my  hometown  of  Hlgglnsvllle.  there  are 
a  few  congratulatory  comments  which  seem 
to  be  In  order  at  this  time. 

The  first  day  ot  the  HleglnsvUle  JubUee 
celebration  Is  an  appropriate  time  for  me 
to  pay  my  respects  to  each  cltlaen  of  the 
town.  The  people  of  HlgglnsvlUe  are  respon- 
sible for  building  and  maintaining  the  kind 
of  oonununlty  which  baa  made  America  such 
a  great  nation.  Over  the  years,  thU  has  been 
a  soUd  community  of  good  cltlaens  who  help 
form  the  very  backbone  of  our  society. 

Tet  the  goals  of  progress  have  not  been 
aacrlflcad  In  order  to  retain  traditional  val- 
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ues.  HlgglnsvUle  has  ahown  that  the  tradi- 
tional q>lrlt  of  a  solid  community  Is  entirely 
compatible  with  steady  growth  and  Improve- 
ment. You  can  have  the  beet  of  both. 

TodAy  we  open  the  JubUee  celebration  la 
full  reoogmtloQ  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  still 
the  kind  at  hometown  anyone  can  admire, 
and  today  we  obeerve  the  open  house  of  a 
new  plant  which  has  brought  new  Jobs  and 
new  dollars  to  strengthen  the  local  economy. 
It  Is  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  I  say  my 
feelings  about  Hlgglnsvllle  amount  to  Juatt- 
liable  pride. 

Besides  the  comments  about  my  home- 
town, I  believe  congratulations  are  In  order 
with  regard  to  the  immediate  topic — the 
opening  of  a  new  plant  by  the  International 
Multifoods  Ck>rporatlon. 

When  the  Agricultural  Products  Division 
decided  to  btUld  a  new  feed  plant  here  for 
the  production  of  Supersweet  feeds,  we  knew 
this  would  be  a  solid  addition  to  the  business 
growth  of  the  conununlty.  But  perhaps  we 
did  not  realize  at  first  Just  how  solid  an  addi- 
tion it  would  become. 

International  Multifoods  is  a  large  and 
rapidly  growing  organization,  with  sales  last 
year  of  $434  million,  representing  a  13  per 
cent  Increase  over  the  previous  year.  It  is 
the  kind  of  company  which  has  shown  con- 
sistent growth  with  an  obviously  bright  fu- 
ture. 

Part  of  its  pleastmt  outlook  is  clearly  due 
to  dlversiflcatlcm.  The  axnpany  has  dlvlaiona 
dealing  with  numerous  brand  names  In  the 
fields  of  industrial  foods,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, consumer  products.  pre-p>ackaged  foods, 
and  Is  in  the  business  of  operating  and  fran- 
chising restaurants  and  donut  shops.  The 
various  operations  of  this  firm  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  overseas  are  an  indication 
of  financial  stability  and  the  prospect  of 
continuing  growth. 

You  and  I  know  that  American  history  has 
been  marked  by  a  search  for  growth.  This 
search  is  a  dominant  force  in  agrlcultiire 
and  Industry,  in  cltlee  large  and  small,  and. 
Indeed.  In  all  phases  of  life.  After  a  long 
period  of  engaging  In  that  search,  however. 
It  has  only  been  In  recent  years  that  Amerl- 
ans  have  made  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  growth. 

Increasingly,  we  have  learned  that  growth 
by  Itself  is  not  enough.  We  have  become  raatt 
and  more  concerned  about  the  quality  of  life 
we  experience  within  our  families,  our  com- 
munity, state,  nation  and  world.  We  have 
long  known  that  we  must  have  growth  In 
order  to  keep  from  becoming  a  stagnant  so- 
ciety. Now  we  know  we  must  have  high 
quality  growth  in  order  to  keep  from  be- 
coming a  sick  society,  physically,  mentally 
and  spiritually. 

In  the  Instance  at  hand,  there  Is  no  cause 
for  concern.  The  people  In  EQgglnsvllle,  as 
elsewhere,  are  no  longer  looking  blindfolded 
at  the  proepects  for  Industrial  growth.  They 
want  not  Just  growth,  but  growth  they  can 
live  with  and  be  proud  of.  Success  on  those 
terms  has  been  achieved  in  this  new  part- 
nership between  Hlgglnsvllle  and  Interna- 
tional Multifoods  Corporation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  In 
the  grand  opening  of  this  new  feed  plant  be- 
cause all  Indications  are  that  it  is  a  good 
development  for  everyone  concerned. 

Tied  as  cloeely  as  It  U  to  the  eventual 
fate  of  agricultvuv,  this  new  plant  seems 
marked  for  growth  and  prosperity.  This  is 
because  Increased  efficiency  and  productivity 
in  the  Uvestock  and  poultry  industries  are 
directly  related  to  the  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  ovtr  country.  We  know  that  regard- 
lees  of  the  many  problems  confronting  agri- 
culture, there  will  be  constant  improvement 
in  production  methods  and  a  steady  increase 
in  output  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  growing  world. 

Farming  is  big  business  tn  Bflssouri,  with 
the  value  of  all  cattle  m  the  state  at  the 
beginning  of  thU  year  set  at  WTS  mllUon. 
and  with  the  total  value  of  crops  produced 
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in  the  state  last  year  estimated  at  $732 
million  and  frwn  my  recent  trips  around  the 
state,  barring  some  calamity,  this  year  will 
be  greater.  I  have  never  seen  better  crop* 
in  our  state.  We  ranked  ninth  In  the  nation 
last  year  In  cash  receipts  from  livestock  and 
tenth  with  regard  to  all  commodities  pro- 
duced. 

These  statistics  repreeent  major  assets  in 
our  state,  bullt-ln  strengths  In  our  economy, 
which  combined  with  the  clear  needs  of  the 
future,  reveal  that  agriculture  will  grow  and 
grow  in  Missouri  for  countless  years  to  come. 
This  Is  one  of  our  strong  points.  We  should 
recognize  it  and  be  proud  of  It. 

I  have  never  been  one  of  the  prophets 
of  gloom  and  doom,  and  I  hope  I  never  will 
be.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been,  and  am, 
an  optimist  about  our  state  and  America.  I 
believe  there  is  far  more  right  than  wrong 
with  our  great  state  and  nation. 

Certainly,  we  have  problems — some  of 
which  are  so  large  they  threaten  to  destroy 
ujB.  But  when  haven't  we  had  such  problems? 
Each  chapter  of  our  history  is  stamped  with 
threatened  destruction,  but  also  with  the 
story  of  how  these  major  obstacles  were 
overcome. 

We  would  have  to  be  blind  not  to  see  the 
problems  confronting  us  today  In  our  cities 
and  In  the  countryside.  Problems  of  poverty 
and  lack  of  opportiuilty,  problems  of  hunger 
and  unrest,  problems  of  war  and  the  causes 
of  war,  problems  of  population  balance  and 
a  deteriorating  environment. 

These  are  problems  of  such  magnitude 
that,  individually  or  combined,  they  carry  the 
potential  of  wrecking  our  society.  But  I  be- 
lieve It  was  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson  who 
noted  that  our  problems  were  manmade  and 
can  therefore  be  solved  by  man.  The  solu- 
tion lies  with  the  people,  sometimes  working 
alone  but  more  often  as  a  group  utilizing  the 
powers  of  their  government. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
trends  of  shifting  power  In  recent  decades.  It 
U  that  the  centralization  of  bualnees  and 
the  federaUzatloii  of  government  caused 
more  problems  than  it  solved.  It  seemed  to 
divorce  the  people  and  alienate  them  from 
major  powers  which  influeaioed  their  Uvea. 

Buatness  learned  that  leason  and  began  to 
move  toward  regional  operations  which  co\ild 
provide  much  better  service  to  oooaumen. 
Improved  service  resulted  In  ovore  buslneas 
which  more  than  offset  the  ooet  of  operating 
in  several  locatlooa  rather  than  a  central 
headquarters. 

likewise,  we  have  learned  that  govunmeni 
must  be  brought  back  as  close  to  the  people 
as  possible.  It  Is  my  deep  belief,  and  I  b^eve 
a  trulnn  of  our  times,  that  local  and  state 
governments  must  now  take  on  as  much 
reopooalblllty  as  they  can  possihly  handle. 
Oovemmant  must  serve  the  real  needs  of  the 
people  where  they  live,  rather  than  becoming 
enslaved  to  stSiUstics  about  people  as  com- 
piled at  the  federal  leveL 

An  that  I  have  ntenUoned  today  oomes 
back  to  my  native  pride  In  Hlgglnsvllle  and 
my  pleasure  In  the  opening  of  this  new  plant. 
What  Is  happsDlng  here  Is  a  vital  part  of 
what  Is  making  and  Iteeplng  America  great. 


TAXPAYERS  WARN  FREEZE  IS 
TEMPORARY  SOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or    CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  realise  that 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Inflation  is 
Federal  spending  in  excess  of  Federal  tax 
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receipts.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
California  Taxpayers'  Association  Is 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  further,  that  at 
the  Western  States  Taxpayers  Confer- 
ence held  August  19  In  Portiand,  Oreg., 
the  executives  of  the  taxpayer  associa- 
tions of  those  11  States  declared: 

That  in  any  reordering  of  national  prior- 
ities, action  to  put  the  federal  government 
fiscal  house  in  order  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

Cal-Tax  News  for  September  1971,  re- 
ports the  policy  statement  of  the  West- 
em  States  Taxpayers  Conference  which 
I  eamesUy  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  report  follows : 

Taxpatkks  Waen  Fuxze  Is  Tkkpoeabt 
Solution 

Action  of  President  Richard  Nixon  In 
freezing  prices  and  wages  for  90  days  is 
only  temporary  and  will  not  in  Itself  resolve 
the  economic  Issues  facing  the  nation,  the 
executives  of  the  Taxpayer  Associations  from 
the  11  Western  States  believe. 

At  their  meeting  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  Augtist 
19th.  the  Western  States  Taxpayers  Confer- 
ence adopted  this  policy  statement  to  place 
the  freeze  in  proper  perspective: 

"The  need  for  decisive  action  to  restore  the 
nation's  economy  to  a  sound  position,  re- 
duce and  control  infiatlonary  pressures,  and 
protect  the  dollar  has  long  been  apparent. 
The  far-ranging  economic  remedies  advanced 
by  President  Nixon,  therefore,  touch  upon 
issues  of  vital  concern  to  every  citizen  and 
taxpayer. 

"It  is  Imperative,  however,  that  these  pro- 
posals be  kept  in  proper  perspective. 

"First :  The  President's  program  constitutes 
an  emergency  response  to  a  critical  situation, 
not  a  permanent  cure  for  our  economic  ills. 
They  must  be  complemented  by  a  strong, 
constructive,  and  credible  program  to  deal 
with  these  serious  problems  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

"Second :  A  number  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals, particularly  In  the  fiscal  iwllcy  area, 
cannot  be  Implemented  without  the  support 
of,  and  responsible  actions  by  the  Congress. 
This,  in  turn,  will  require  the  support  of 
responsible  citizens. 

"Third:  Both  this  temporary  emergency 
program  and  the  required  longer-range 
policies  cannot  be  Implemented  unless  of- 
ficials and  citizens  dMnonstrate  the  will  to 
exercise  much  more  fiscal  and  economic 
policy  discipline  than  has  been  evidenced 
in  recent  years. 

"The  executives  of  the  eleven  statewide 
taxpayer  research  organizations  attending 
the  Western  States  Taxpayer  Conference  view 
with  great  concern  reports  already  circulat- 
ing about  develc^lng  pressures  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  to  go  beyond  the  President's 
tax  relief  proposals  and/or  resist  his  expend- 
iture cutback  proposals.  We  view  a  retvma 
to  fiscal  responsibility  as  the  essential  in- 
gredient of  any  sound  and  effective  program 
to  restore  and  maintain  a  sound  economy. 

"Despite  repeated  promises  to  the  contrary, 
huge  Federal  deficits  have  been  piled  one  on 
the  other,  year  after  year.  These  deficits  have 
been  a  primary  cause  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  a  major  cause  of  our  current  eco- 
nomic ills.  It  is  far  past  time  to  return  the 
phrase  'l>alanced  Federal  budget'  to  the  ac- 
cepted political  lexicon. 

"To  this  end,  the  Western  States  Taxpay- 
ers Conference  insists : 

"1)  That  in  any  reordering  of  national 
priorities,  action  to  put  the  federal  govern- 
ment fiscal  house  In  order  be  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  list; 

"2)  That  demands  for  new  and  expanded 
federal  assistance  programs  be  firmly  re- 
sisted; 

"8)  That  state-local  governments,  most  of 
which  are  In  stronger  financial  position  than 
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the  federal  government,  intensify  their  ef- 
forts to  solve  their  own  problems.  Federal  aid 
conditioned  upon  the  proposition  that  such 
aid  is  necessary  to  relieve  political  pressures 
on  state-local  officials  is  unacceptable. 

"This  period  of  national  economic  crisis, 
serious  as  it  may  be,  should  be  a  time  for 
reflection  and  resolve.  Recognition  that  the 
crisis  results  from  past  excesses  In  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  and  a  strong  re- 
solve to  exercise  needed  discipline  and  re- 
straint in  the  future  cannot  only  avert  dis- 
aster, but  also  forge  a  new  commitment  to 
responsible  and  effective  government." 


ROUT  OF  THE  DOLLAR 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALnrokNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Charles 
Walker  stated  in  a  recent  briefing  for 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Immediate 
cause  triggering  the  dramatic  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  administration's  new 
economic  policy  was  another  Interna- 
tional monetary  crisis  similar  to — but 
worse  than — that  of  last  May.  The  ele- 
ments of  our  new  economic  policy  per- 
taining to  foreign  exchange  and  trade 
signalize  the  rout  of  the  dollar  In  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  dollar  is  now 
officially  acknowledged  to  be  no  longer 
the  world's  soundest  currency — the  as- 
sumption on  which  the  whole  interna- 
tional monetciry  system  has  been  based 
ever  since  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
during  World  War  n. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  gold 
was  the  sole  basis  tor  the  exchange  of 
money  among  nations.  Then  the  strict 
gold  standard  was  replaced  by  the  use  of 
certain  particularly  strong  national  cur- 
rencies— ultimately  the  dollar — which 
were  presumed  to  be  "as  good  as  g(dd." 
Now  the  dollar,  weakened  by  25  years  of 
inflaticm,  no  longer  convertible  Into  gold 
by  anybody,  and  held  by  foreigners  In 
quantities  vastly  exceeding  the  shrunken 
supply  at  Fort  Knox,  has  no  fixed  stand- 
ard of  value  whatever.  Other  currencies 
will  be  allowed  to  "fioat"  by  comparison 
with  the  dollso-,  which  means  that  their 
value,  and  the  dollar's  value,  can  and 
will  change  day  by  day  due  to  current 
mai^et  conditions.  We  are  vaguely  told 
that  a  new  International  monetary  sys- 
tem will  be  worked  out — but  what  it  will 
be,  no  official  can,  or  cares  to  predict  at 
this  time. 

But  there  are  ominous  signs.  The  most 
disturbing  is  a  llttie-noticed  bill  passed 
by  Congress  In  October  of  last  year  and 
signed  by  the  President  as  Public  Law 
91-508.  At  the  time  of  its  final  ccmsldera- 
tion  in  the  House,  mine  was  the  only 
voice  raised  against  it.  This  law  em- 
powers the  Treasury  Departmoit  to  im- 
pose sweeping  new  regulations  on  the 
withdrawal  of  money  from  individual 
bank  accounts,  the  purchase  of  traveler's 
checks,  the  use  of  credit  cards  overseas, 
or  the  transfer  of  money  out  of  the  coun- 
try In  any  form. 

On  Jime  10  of  this  year,  the  Treasury 
Department  published  In  the  Federal 
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Register  its  first  new  regulations  under 
the  authority  granted  by  Public  Law  91- 
508.  First  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
August  1,  their  effective  date  has  now 
been  postponed  to  November  1.  SufB- 
clently  vocal  and  wide^read  opposition, 
expressed  through  letters  and  telegrams 
to  Members  of  Congress,  might  bring 
about   further   postponement,    or   sig- 
nificant modifications  In  the  regulations. 
These  Treasury  regiilatlons  would  re- 
quire a  report  to  be  made  to  the  Federal 
Government,  under  most  clrcimistances, 
when  more  thsm  $5,000  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  country  in  any  form,  or  withdrawn 
in  currency  from  a  bank  account  re- 
gardless of  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  it. 
The  regulations  further  require  records 
to  be  kept  for  Federal  inspection  on  every 
financial  transaction  involving  the  citi- 
zen's bank  account,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  transfers  of  more  than  $1,000  out 
of  the  country,  including  purchases  of 
traveler's   checks   totaling   over  $1,000. 
This  latter  regulation  brings  these  new 
powers  directly  into  the  lives  of  the  ordi- 
nary middle-class  American  citizens  who 
travel  abroad,  since  many  of  them  will 
spend  more  than  $1,000  on  their  trip. 

As  those  familiar  with  the  gun  regis- 
tration controversy  are  particularly  well 
aware,  to  require  a  report  to  Government 
on  an  activity  of  which  powerful  ele- 
ments in  Government  strongly  disap- 
prove Is  oft«i  a  prelude  to  prohibiting  It 
altogether.  Once  guns  are  registered,  they 
are  ripe  for  confiscation.  Once  transfers 
of  money  out  of  the  country  down  to  as 
little  as  $1,001  must  be  recorded  for  ofiQ- 
ziBl  Inspection,  the  next  step  is  to  pro- 
hibit them.  As  the  rout  of  the  dollar  con- 
tinues. Just  as  more  voices  will  be  heard 
demanding  price  and  wage  controls  to 
stop  inflation  by  force,  so  more  will  be 
heard  demanding  the  use  of  force  to  pre- 
vent Americans  from  exchanging  tiieir 
less  and  less  valuable  dollars  for  other 
currencies  of  more  solid  value. 

Government  has  no  right  to  take  ac- 
tion of  this  kind.  A  man's  money,  freely 
and  legally  earned,  is  his  own,  to  do  with 
as  he  wUl.  If  he  thinks — perhaps  with 
good  reason — that  It  would  be  safer  in 
some  form  other  than  dollars,  it  is  his 
right  to  make  the  transfer.  Otherwise  he 
might  find  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  sud- 
denly and  totally  wiped  out,  as  happened 
to  thrifty  Germans  In  the  early  1920's 
when,  as  a  result  of  explosive  Inflation,  It 
cost  millions  of  marks  to  buy  a  bag  of 
groceries. 

The  dollar  cannot  be  protected  by  ex- 
change controls  any  more  than  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  can  be  solved  by  price 
and  wage  controls.  There  Is  a  limit  to  the 
degree  that  any  economy  can  be  con- 
trolled by  Government  dictate.  Beyond 
that  point,  the  black  marketeers,  the 
smugglers,  and  the  bribed  officials  begin 
to  take  over. 

The  only  way  to  restore  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
to  begin  restoring  Its  convertibility  Into 
gold  at  whatever  gold  Is  actually  worth 
in  terms  of  today's  dollars— not  the  offi- 
cial but  unsupportable  figure  of  $35  em 
ounce  which,  unfortxaiately,  belongs  to 
a  bygone  era  of  a  far  healthier  dollar. 
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CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY  TASK  FORCE 
REPORTS  ON  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   lUMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1971,  Mrs.  Virginia  K.  Mills, 
president  of  Church  Women  United 
Presbyterian  Task  Force  on  Women,  gave 
a  report  on  the  equal  rights  amendment 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Washington  City. 
As  a  result,  the  Presbytery  voted  to  en- 
dorse passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment without  crippling  additions  and  to 
write  to  each  Member  of  Congress  set- 
ting forth  their  position. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  in- 
cludes the  jurisdiction  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia, southern  Maryland,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  has  71  churches  with 
a  membership  of  39,631  as  of  December 
31, 1970. 

Mrs.  Mills  is  a  mother  of  four,  an  elder 
In  her  local  church,  a  suburban  house- 
wife, and  an  adult  educator  working  on 
self -development  of  women.  I  commend 
Birs.  Mills'  report  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

CHtmCH   AND   SOCIBTT   TASK   PORCl   REPORT   TO 

Presbytzry  or  Washington  City 

It  la  ft  pnvUege  to  report  to  the  Presbytery 
from  the  Church  and  Society  Task  Force,  on 
which  I  serve. 

My  report  concerns  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  The  Church  and  Society  Task 
Force  recommenxls  approval  of  a  resolution 
urging  the  passage  of  this  amendment.  It  Is 
now  before  the  Congress  and  U  due  for  a 
vote  on  Wednesday,  September  32  In  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves.  A  brief  review  of 
the  background  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment may  be  helpful  to  Presbytery. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  48  years.  It  Is  essen- 
tially a  single  sentence  to  be  added  to  the 
Constitution,  namely:  '•Equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex." 

Originally  the  ERA  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  1923  as  a  natural  extension  of  rights 
to  women  following  their  newly  won  right  to 
vote.  Although  the  proposed  amendment  has 
frequently  passed  the  Senate,  only  once  be- 
fore has  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved It — last  year  when  it  came  to  the  floor 
over  the  objection  of  the  Rules  Committee  by 
a  discharge  petition.  Through  these  48  years, 
the  amendment  as  often  suffered  a  crippling 
rider  which  In  effect  nullifies  equality  for 
women.  For  over  a  decade  the  Hayden  Amend- 
ment was  attached  to  It  and  only  last  year 
Sen.  Ervln  of  N.  Car.  attached  a  new  crippling 
amendment.  This  year  Congressman  Wiggins 
of  California  has  added  a  similar  amendment 
In  this  traditional  effort  to  modify  full  equal- 
ity. I  wUl  read  the  original  amendment  and 
then  the  Wiggins  addition:  'Equality  of 
rlghU  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  sex.  (Wiggins)  This  article 
shall  not  impair  the  vaUdlty  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  which  exempts  a  person 
from  compulsory  military  service  or  any  other 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state  which 
reasonably  promotes  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  people."  The  Wiggins  Amendment  ex- 
empts women  from  the  draft,  and  would 
continue   the   protective   legislation   against 
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which    the    Equal    Rights    Amendment    was 
proposed. 

I  wUl  speak  brieffy  on  3  points  and  then 
answer  questions  the  Presbytery  may  hava 
regarding  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  J 
wUl  cover  in  turn  1)  the  legal  status  of 
women  today,  2)  the  effect  of  the  Wiggins 
Amendment,  and  3)  actions  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chiirch  In  the  USA  which  sup- 
port the  E.R.A. 

American  women  won  the  right  to  vote  in 
1920  after  75  years  of  struggle.  When  the  con- 
stitution was  originally  written  we  were  gov- 
erned by  English  Common  Law.  At  that  time 
when  a  woman  married  she  completely  lost 
her  legal  existence,  and  her  husband  repre- 
sented both  the  man  and  woman  before  the 
law.  Specifically,  this  meant  that  married 
women  loet  aU  right  to  control  property  they 
brought  Into  the  marriage,  they  had  no  right 
to  their  earnings,  no  legal  right  regarding 
their  own  children,  etc.  Therefore  when  the 
constitution  refers  to  "person."  It  does  not 
mean  married  women,  just  as  It  did  not 
mean  slaves.  A  major  effort  of  the  suffrage 
movement  was  directed  toward  granting  mar- 
ried women  legal  right  to  property,  guardian- 
ship of  children,  etc.  Even  today,  the  consti- 
tution is  not  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  forbid  discrimination  against 
women  on  the  basis  of  their  sex.  Women  have 
never  been  protected  under  the  14th  Amend- 
ment provisions.  Even  the  1964  ClvU  Rights 
Law — Into  which  a  clause  forbidding  sexual 
discrimination  was  introduced  as  a  Joke  by  a 
southern  congressman — the  ClvU  Rights  Law 
specifically  exempts  from  its  provisions  edu- 
cational, religious  and  governmental  agen- 
cies— the  three  institutions  In  our  society 
which  most  discrimlnat«  against  women. 

In  summary,  American  women  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  only  given  the  right  to  vote 
under  the  Constitution.  All  their  other  legal 
status  comes  from  various  state  laws  which 
vary  from  state  to  state;  educational  oppor- 
tunities, labor  legislation,  property  and 
guardian  rights  are  state  matters.  So  there 
are  60  separate  and  complicated  codes  of  law 
affecting  American  women.  A  woman  living 
In  Virginia  has  different  legal  rights  from  a 
woman  living  In  Maryland,  Illinois  or  Cali- 
fornia. Passage  of  the  ERA  will  mandate  a 
uniform  legal  status  for  all  American 
women — their  full  equality  under  the  law. 
When  It  Is  passed,  a  long  over-due  review  of 
state  codes  affecting  women  will  occur  which 
will  enhance  citizenship  for  the  majority  of 
Americans,  the  women. 

In  regard  to  the  Wiggins  AnModment, 
which  nvidlfles  the  ERA,  there  are  two 
clausee:  It  exempts  women  from  the  draft, 
and  it  would  continue  all  laws  which  rea- 
sonably promote  health  and  safety.  Under 
the  draft  many  young  men  serve  their  coun- 
try as  part  of  their  citizenship.  Women 
should  do  no  lees.  Actual  combat  service  Is 
not  required  from  most  drafteee.  At  present 
enlisted  women  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
cluster  in  secrertarial,  personnel  and  nursing 
fields — but  the«re  is  a  low  quota  on  their 
enlistment.  Training  obtained  In  the  armed 
aervloea  and  veterans  benefits  In  ediicatlon. 
preference  for  Jobs,  housing,  medical  and 
pension  services  have  helped  many  young 
men  from  poor  families  and  minority  groups 
move  up  In  life.  Women  need  these  same  op- 
portunities. The  highest  unemployment  rate 
Is  among  young  girls  and  women.  Women  are 
not  asking  to  be  exempt  from  the  draft.  They 
need  and  desire  full  citizenship  together  with 
the  opportunities  it  affords.  The  second 
clause  In  the  Wiggins  Amendment  would 
continue  legislation  which  "reaaonably  pro- 
motes health  and  safety,"  ClvU  rlghU  sup- 
porten  will  recognize  this  clause  which  used 
to  rationalize  racial  segregation.  It  functions 
In  the  same  way  against  women  in  a  aerlea  of 
laws  which  restrict  women  tn  the  labor  mar- 
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ket.  In  educatlooal  InstitiitloDS  and  in  secur- 
ing full  community  services.  Wonien  are  pro- 
tected from  greater  opportunitleB  by  many 
suoh  laws.  For  tbeee  reaaons  the  Church  and 
Society  Task  Force  Is  opposed  to  the  Wlggtns 
Amendment. 

For  my  last  podnt.  I  would  like  to  review 
the  official  actions  taken  by  our  denomlna- 
Uon  which  support  passage  off  ttie  ERA.  In 
May,  1970  the  General  Assembly  voted  ap- 
proval of  the  ERA  and  urged  Its  passage  by 
Congress.  The  United  Presbyterian  WomMi's 
organization,  representing  480,000  women  also 
recorded  its  support  for  the  ERA  In  July, 
1970.  The  Task  Force  on  Women  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  submitted  supporting  testi- 
mony for  the  amendment  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
cial Committee  one  year  ago. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  secure 
equality  of  rights  under  the  law  for  every 
American  regardless  of  sex  and  is  long  over- 
due. The  Church  and  Society  Task  Force 
recommends  that  "the  Presbytery  of  Wash- 
ington City  vote  its  approval  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  without  crippling 
amendments  and  write  men^bers  of  Congress 
to  this  effect." 


MAKING  SENSE  ON  THE  BUSING 
ISSUE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  few  weeks  the  issue 
of  busing  has  aroused  great  passion  in 
many  areas  of  the  country.  Several  of 
our  communities  are  bitterly  divided,  and 
in  some  the  finally  realized  hope  of 
steady  progress  toward  integrated  edu- 
cation is  threatened. 

It  is  terribly  unfortunate  that  the  de- 
bate over  busing  has  been  so  full  of  emo- 
tion, threats,  and  rhetoric  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  put  busing  in  its  proper 
perspective  as  a  means  to  accomplish  the 
equality  of  educational  opportimlty  for 
black  children  that  was  promised  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  historic  decision  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  New  York  Times  on  Wednesday, 
September  15,  there  appeared  an  article 
by  Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
and  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  which  is  both  a  reasoned 
response  to  the  passions  of  the  present 
and  an  inspirational  call  for  us  to  rise 
above  prejudice  and  hatred  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  full 
racial  equality  in  this  society. 

I  hope  that  each  of  us  will  read  this 
article  and  gain  a  greater  imderstanding 
of  the  real  issues  Involved  in  this  na- 
tional debate  on  busing. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
It's  the  End  of  the  Bus  Rnw  That  Mat- 

TESS — We   MrsT  Transcend   Otjr  "Dismal 

History"  of  Racial  Iniqualttt 
(By  Theodore  M.  Hesbxirgh) 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. — After  seventeen  tor- 
tuous years,  the  United  States  was  about  to 
desegregate  many  of  Its  formerly  segregated 
schools.  North  and  mostly  South.  Following 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  many  of 
the  school  dlsMcts  were  using  busing  as  a 
means — often  the  only  possible  means — of 
doing  so.  After  more  than  a  decade  and  a 
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half  of  legal  struggles,  the  law  seemed  clear 
and  finally,  through  the  tterolc  efforts  of 
many  school  boards,  mainly  In  the  South, 
the  law  was  about  to  be  followed.  The  ree\ilt 
would  be  that  flnaUy,  more  than  a  century 
after  slavery  was  ended  in  America,  the 
great-grandchildren  of  former  slaves  would 
finally  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  first- 
class  education — the  key  to  final  liberation 
and  upward  social  mobility. 

At  this  strategic  point,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  declared  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  busing.  The  case  In  point  seemed 
to  be  Austin,  Tex.,  which  was  following  a 
plan  devised  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  and  seemingly  ^- 
proved  by  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  and  the 
White  House.  Then  came  the  intervention  by 
a  powerful  Texas  Senator  that  led  to  the 
repudiation  of  the  Federal  Government's 
plan  by  its  leader.  All  who  had  worked  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Brown  decision 
during  these  seventeen  dreary  years  were 
stunned,  but  little  was  said.  It  was  the  Au- 
gust doldrums.  Then  came  the  second  blow 
with  the  White  House  press  office  reiterating 
the  President's  statement,  and  indioating 
that  anyone  in  the  Government  opposing  it 
might  weU  find  himself  working  elsewhere. 

Who  could  respond?  Most  of  those  who 
might  have  responded  were  long  since  gone — 
from  H.E.W..  Justice,  White  House.  The  only 
maverick  left  was  the  UJS.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights — an  Independent,  bipartisan 
agency  created  under  President  Elsenhower 
In  1957  to  try  to  discover  the  fcu:ts  on  equal 
protection  and  discrimination  and  to  advise 
the  President  and  Congress  regarding  correc- 
tive action.  The  commission  is  a  peanut.  It 
has  a  budget  that  is  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a 
single  fighter  plane,  a  staff  of  about  160.  and 
six  commissioners  who  are  employed  full  time 
elsewhere. 

Even  so,  they  spoke  out.  indicating  that 
the  President's  statement,  at  this  particular 
time,  could  only  give  aid  and  comfort  to  those 
who  opposed  the  desegregation  of  schools, 
and  render  the  task  of  those  trying  to  comply 
with  the  law  immensely  more  difficult. 

Moreover,  the  President's  statement,  while 
obviously  popular  with  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  pay  the  price  for  a  united  America 
with  freedom  and  Justice  and  good  education 
for  all,  especlaUy  blacks,  really  Ignores  the 
facts  of  busing.  Forty  per  cent  of  all  school 
children  in  America  are  bused  to  school — ^two 
milUon  miles  a  year — at  a  cost  of  98  million 
dollars  for  250.000  buses.  To  be  opposed  to 
busing  Is  to  not  want  40  per  cent  of  American 
youngsters  to  get  to  school. 

If  the  commission  had  hired  Governor  Wal- 
lace, he  could  not  have  performed  better.  The 
day  after  the  commission's  statement.  Wal- 
lace began  to  help  the  President.  All  across 
the  South,  and  also  In  the  North  where  school 
buses  were  fire-bombed  In  Pontlac,  Mich.,  the 
forces  of  obstruction  arose  anew,  buoyed  by 
the  President's  stance,  and  the  battle  al- 
ready won.  had  to  be  Joined  again.  Numerous 
Federal  Judges  had  to  restate  their  cases  and 
even  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
had  to  speak  again — on  the  side  of  the  an- 
gels, but  with  reservations. 

Busing  Is  really  not  the  Issue.  What  ifl  im- 
portant Is  the  education  that  awaits  the 
child,  especially  the  minority  child,  for  the 
first  time  good  education,  at  the  end  of  the 
bus  ride.  Busing  never  aroused  emotions 
when  it  was  done  for  all  the  wrong  reasons — 
like  the  black  youngsters  In  Wallace's  Ala- 
bama who  were  bused  100  miles  a  day  from 
S^ma  to  Montgomery  and  back  to  attend 
a  black  vocational  school  when  there  was  a 
lily-white  vocational  school  where  the  buses 
left  from  In  Belma.  I  remember  Medgar  Even 
saying  that  his  first  recoUectlon  of  busing 
was  the  new  school  buses  passing  him  and 
other  black  chUdren  on  the  way  to  school — 
a  very  bad  school — splashing  them  with  mud 
as  the  white  children  on  their  way  to  a  good 
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school  yelled  out  the  window,  "Nigger,  nig- 
ger!" No  objections  to  busing  then. 

One  can  argue  about  the  costs  of  equ&Uty 
in  America  today.  God  knows  we  have  known 
the  costs  of  Inequality — wasted  talents,  frus- 
tration, poverty  pUed  on  poverty,  generation 
after  generation.  Laws  have  been  grudgingly 
passed  and  more  grudgingly  obeyed,  with 
every  possible  legal  evasion  tested.  If  we  are 
ever  to  emerge  from  our  present  state  of 
inequality.  It  wUl  not  be  by  mlsiilng  on  mini- 
mum compliance  with  minimum  laws.  Gen- 
erosity, magnanimity,  and  human  under- 
standing will  alone  allow  us  to  transcend,  in 
our  day,  our  dismal  history  of  racial  inequal- 
ity. 


NEED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
RAIL  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF   WKST   vnOtKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  much  concern  today  in  this  country 
that  we  create  a  balanced  transportation 
system  through  which  we  make  the  best 
use  of  the  several  modes  of  transporta- 
tion to  give  the  people  of  this  country 
the  quality  of  service  required  in  this 
day  and  age.  Part  of  this  effort  centered 
in  the  past  Congress  when  we  created 
the  National  Rail  PEissenger  Service  with 
the  Intention  of  strengthening  a  form 
of  transportation  that  had  atrophied 
over  the  past  25  years. 

Many  of  us  had  substantial  hopes  that 
a  national  service  with  Federal  financing 
and  the  sole  Intention  of  providing 
quality  rail  passenger  service  could  reac- 
tivate and  revitalize  the  rails  for  millions 
of  our  traveling  public.  Thus  far,  the 
results  of  this  effort  have  produced  very 
very  little. 

Even  today  as  Secretary  Volpe  talks 
about  making  rail  pstssenger  service  the 
core  of  the  Northeast  corridor's  pas- 
senger transportation  network.  Amtrak 
is  plodding  along  as  if  we  were  in  another 
era.  I  have  particular  reference  to  the 
service  they  are  operating  between 
Washington  and  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
a  distance  of  approximately  350  miles. 
The  previous  trains  operated  by  the 
Baltimore  ti  Ohio  traveled  this  route  in 
10^/2  hours,  and  had  done  so  for  nearly  40 
years.  This  was  a  passenger  train  that 
stoi^ed  at  nearly  every  station  along  the 
wsiy,  the  kind  of  run  characterized  sis  the 
milk  train  run. 

Now  40  years  later  under  new  manage- 
ment with  many  of  the  small  stops  elim- 
inated, Amtrak  has  managed  to  cut  the 
time  on  this  run  by  one  hour  so  that  a 
passenger  leaving  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
at  7  in  the  morning  will  not  arrive  in 
Washington  until  nearly  5  In  the  even- 
ing, thus  spending  the  aiUie  day  on  the 
train. 

This  is  the  type  of  service  that  forced 
passengers  away  from  trains  in  the  mil- 
Uotis  after  the  Second  World  War.  This 
is  the  kind  of  service  that  Uterally  de- 
stroyed rail  service  In  this  country.  It  is, 
in  short,  the  kind  of  service  that  led  to 
the  crisis  which  we  sought  to  end  with 
the  establishment  of  Railpax. 
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It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  sad  to  note  that  this 
rail  passenger  service  is  only  minutes 
faster  than  the  freight  service.  It  aver- 
ages less  than  40  miles  per  hour  when  our 
highways  will  allow  us  to  average  60 
miles  an  hour. 

In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
for  this  body  to  exercise  its  oversight 
functions  and  to  scrutinize  the  operations 
of  Amtrak  and  to  Insure  that  our  invest- 
ment in  rail  transportation  for  this  coun- 
try lives  up  to  expectations. 

It  is  certainly  not  doing  that  now  as 
my  experience  suggests.  And,  of  course, 
the  experience  we  have  had  Is  not  llmlttd 
to  the  Washington-Parkersburg  service 
as  the  following  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  September  9,  1871,  indicates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  am  Insert- 
ing that  editorial,  "Chugging  Along  With 
Amtrak,"  along  with  an  article  from  the 
Parkersburg  News  describing  the  service 
under  the  title  "Amtrak  Says.  'Use  It  or 
Lose  It.'  " 

It  is  clear  at  this  juncture  that  Amtrak 
is  creating  a  service  which  cannot  help 
but  become  a  loser,  both  for  the  Treasury 
and  the  citizens  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 
[Prom  tbe  Wkahington  Post.  Sept.  9,  1071] 
Chttgcino  Along  Wtth  Aictrak 

We  have  somewh»t  mixed  reelings  about 
the  announcement  by  Amtrak  that  It  Is  In 
the  proceee  of  putting  Into  service  on  railroad 
trains  In  tbe  Ka«t  a  bundle  of  passenger  cars 
formerly  used  we«t  of  Chicago.  Tbe  Improve- 
ment m  the  personal  comfort  of  tboae  who 
cbooae  to  travel  by  train  ought  to  be  sub- 
stantial, so  that  Is  something  to  cheer.  But 
the  cheer  must  be  qualified  because  of  the 
alow  pace  at  which  Amtrak  Is  making  the 
changes  which  It  desperately  needs  If  lu  rec- 
ord Is  to  be  any  better  than  those  of  the 
railroads  which  It  has  superseded. 

Amtrak  took  over  the  passenger  train  bus- 
Ineas,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  last  May 
1  and  Its  Impact  so  far  has  hardly  been  what 
you  would  call  staggering.  Part  of  this,  no 
doubt,  was  the  speed  with  which  the  corpor- 
ation was  put  together.  It  had  no  president 
when  Its  life  began,  no  firm  plans  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  tell,  no  real  Idea  of  where  it  was 
going.  So  Its  staggering  start  U  imderstand- 
able  even  though  deplorable.  The  situation 
might  have  been  much  better  if  the  incorpor- 
ators who  established  Amtrak  had  gone  back 
to  Congress  and  admitted  they  needed  more 
time.  But  that  Is  water  over  tbe  dam  now 
and  the  problem  Is  whether  Amtrak  Is  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  saving  passenger  service  within  the  time 
limits  given  It  by  Congress. 

This  switch  of  cars  from  west  to  east  is 
about  Its  first  major  step.  Up  to  date,  the 
railroads  which  had  been  running  poor 
trains  in  the  past  have  kept  on  running 
them  under  the  new  label  and  passengers 
were  hard  put  to  tell  much  of  a  difference. 
But  the  cars  used  In  tbe  West  In  the  recent 
past  are  newer  and  substantially  more  com- 
fortable than  those  to  which  meet  Eastern- 
ers have  been  exposed.  Unfortunately,  this 
alone  is  not  likely  to  do  much  for  Amtrak's 
business,  particularly  now  that  the  tourist 
season  is  over,  the  season  In  which  longhaul 
trains  have  their  best  chance  to  attract  pas- 
sengers from  other  modes  of  travel.  There  Is 
sUll  a  giant  s^lng  Job  to  be  done. 

We  trust  that  in  trying  to  attract  people 
back  to  the  trains  the  next  thing  Amtrak 
wlU  do  Is  to  re-thlnk  lu  fare  structure.  There 
Is  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  a 
fare  system  In  which  $43.36  buys  you  S54 
miles  of  transportation  from  Washington  to 
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^^^  W«WnJS;f  t  *^  ^"IL,**"  ""••  ^^«»  '■■^«  ^"-t  Virginian."  the  train  will 

a^^     ^  ^"^   ^   ^*^  Orleans   on   the  stop   at  SUver   Spring,   Harpers  Ferrv    11^ 

l^^r'J^^l  ''l^*'^  •**y'**  ~*  °'  *»^"  '^»~^-  Cumberland.  KeySr.  OakS^k   wd 

^^^!7^    Similarly    we  dont  under-  Orafton.  It  wUl  operate  one  trip  each  I^y 

i^d  ChS!?^.,!^.  between  Washington  times  on  weekends  and  hoUdays.  ThVtraln 

r?nt  n,^^  ,T  r   '*  ,"**"  "'"''  "^  **  *°  '^   «"^««t  ^"^  Amtrack  s^lce  to  and 

rent  one  for  11  hours  longer  and  600  miles  from  New  Tork 

farther  between  Chicago  and  Houston.  Nor  In  announcing  the  service    LewU  said  it 

mo.^'t^^'^^^,'''^  •.  "'T^'  "^  *^'  "^   °P^*«  '«»•  •   a-monihj^rr^  t^ 

^^^^,  vl®*-  ^"k.*^  "*  '*"  "^"^  rldenoilp  along  a  rSral-soenlc  routi  andU 
^«Slr^L>^Tf»,  ^•''"^  ""t  ^""^^  ^  "••-^  P"»>"'=  acceptance  of  a  scheL  1. 
ljJu^^!?^\  ^l'^'^^^^'^"*  variance  between  weekdays  and  weekends 
^  S?l.  ^^^  Amtrak  only  a  little  cheer  designed  to  increase  business 
K'^^i^,?.^»**'L*'^*'  thecoun-  The  Inauguration  of  the  service  In  Sep- 
J^«  J?^!  !^^  *"  ^  '"*'**  "***  "  '■  t«m*»«r  coincides  with  the  re-openlng  of  sev- 
being  done  so  slowly.  eral  schools  and  colleges  along  the  routfls 
weU  as  the  start  of  fall  foliage  toxirs  which 

(From  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)   News!  attract  tourists  to  the  region. 

PAKKKBSBTTBo-WAaHnioTON    TiAiK  •     A*rr«Air  ^^*"  •*Pl»'n«<l  that  the  train  will  be  run 

Sats.  "Um  It  ox  Lom  It"  ^"^^^  under  that  section   of   the   Rail   Passenger 

Waxhtw-wsw      r^/^     »  Servlce  Act  of  1970  which  permits  the  cor- 

train^^^^»   DC-Experimental      dally  poratlon  to  experiment  with  Intercity  service 

Sr,v-    ,!7^      between  Washington.  D.C.  and  outidde  the  basic  system. 

oS  S^t    7'1„^-Jf»:.'*!l   **^   westbound  Such    trains   are   operated   on   an   experl- 

annSce^  ^^T^^^'^  °°  !!P*-  «•  "  ^  °^*°**1  "^^  "  «»  l«*lt"  basis  and  nSbe 

ot^l^tl^^^^n^:'J^-  '^'^'^^^  discontinued   after   a   reasonable   period   ct 

ratlMi    '""°°'^   Railroad  Passenger  Corpo-  time  If  the  public  does  not  utUlze  the  services 

provided. 

PITOPOSED  SCHEDULE- THE  WEST  VIRGINIAN" 

Westbound  ~^ 

— Etstbound 

Train  No  5  Train  No  11  ' 

Mondty                  Saturdi.  ■,         ^     .                   ''"'"  '*"  '^ 
throufh                 Sunday  ''■'"  N»  '                 Saturday, 
E'ldsy                   holidin  Monday  tlirou|ti          Sunday. 
Friday                        holidays 

«:«5p.m.             lOOOa.m.         L»    Washmiton  .,     i  as » m              ■  i<; 

5  50pm                llOS.m                  Harp.r,F.rTy     " ?  !J  ^  ^  f.^P""- 

JMp.m.               113p.m.         L»    Cumbarland....          V,        :,?  K "  lfj<"" 

*;34p.m.               M9om                 Knur         *'      '  ' '  P m  5;27pm. 

9:33p.n,                 2  «     S:                 Stt      i! ij:               ['''">■ 

\]Mvm                4  15  pm.         ArGratlon          Iw      nwlm  If^""*' 

fl3pm                4118pm.         L.    Grafton       ..           """Ar      O^wlm  lU'Z 

11  48  p.m.               5:03  p.m                Clarkjbur,  ...    J. iVtlZ  l^'""' 

^'';^ ^^'""     ^'  '^'^•"'»% ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  IV  7:10;:";  u;?Ss:: 

Nota:  Only  lull  (are  tichats  will  b«  honorad.  ' 

■The  West  Virginian."  Initially  consUtlng  HTOH  Hm  TTiAva  li^^o 

of  a  coach  westbound  from  Washington.  DC  iUCJH  HOLIDAYS  5732 

at  4:46  pjn.  during  the  week;  it  will  leave  at  

^°JJ  ™'  !^  i  coach-diner  pulled  by  a  dleael  U(\fl     CD  A  MIT    AMMIIM7m 

engine,  wlU  depart  on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  nVn.   rKAflK  AHNUNiLlU 

holidays.  Eastbound.  the  Monday  to  Friday  or  ilijnom 

train  wUl  leave  Parkersburg  at  7 :  10  a  jn.  whUe  jn  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESFNTATrvirs 

the  weekend  and  holiday  departure  time  will  muuhe  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

be  11:10  a.m.  Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

By  operating  two  separate  schedules.  Am-  Mr      AMMrrM7Tn      ajt-      ci,«w.i,-,-      tv- 

trak  hopes  to  attract  passengers  from  three  t„^V,  yit^^TTil        ^L.  ^f^^^'    "^« 

potenuai  sources.  Jewish  high  holidays  begin  this  year  on 

First,  general  passenger  business  all  along  September  19  and  20  with  Rosh  Hasha- 
the  route  which  Is  expected  to  average  about  ^^  ^"'^  Conclude  on  September  29  with 
ten  people  per  train  mUe.  Yom  Klppur.  It  is  a  Significant  time  Of 
Secondly,  passengers  living  between  Cimi-  the  year  for  those  of  the  Jewish  faith 
berland  and  Waahlngton.  prlmarUy  a  week-  because  It  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
day  market,  only  a  portion  of  which  is  now  Jewish  religious  New  Year  5732 
senred  by  a  single  B  A  O  conunuter  train.  All  over  the  world,  on  Rosh  Hasha- 
And  finally  residents  from  the  Washington  nah,  Jews  assemble  In  synagogues  to  ask 
^^^°J!!^*^,^'>f°*"^^"''""'°°"  ^  °o^'s  forgiveness  for  man's  sin  and  to 
?^^^iaf^e«  ^vit^.H^'^^'^'^'l*''*!.  P™y  ^°'  ^^  unlflcaUon  of  mankind. 
^^eST^  "  '**^"'*  "^"^^  all  of  us  in  the  bond  of  brother- 
Tickets  for  the  service  may  be  purchased  on  Jl2?JmS  S*"  ^^^"^  o^one  of  the 
the  train,  at  Washington!  umon  SSlon  ^la^^'WlS?  tStlv^';?**  ^™'''"  "" 
and  from  the  Cumberland  ticket  agent  be-  ®°^r^  ^^  .v  w  ^1^  '^f^' 
tween  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Agencies  In  SUver  ™*  ^^"'  ^^  beginning  of  the  26th 
Spring.  HarpeiB  Ferry  and  Martlnaburg  wUl  session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
also  seU  tickets.  Amtrak  is  In  the  process  of  Assembly  on  September  21  coincides  al- 
setting  up  a  direct  dial  telephone  system  °^^t  exactly  with  the  beginning  of  the 
linking  aU  sUtlons  to  an  open  agency  In  Jewish  high  holidays.  And  as  the  United 
Washington.  It  wUl  provide  Information  on  Nations  reaffirms  the  principles  of  Indl- 
fares.  schedules  and  arrival  times.  vidual   freedom,    world   peace,   brother- 
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hood,  and  the  opportunity  for  greater 
spiritual  growth  for  all  people,  so  do  Jews 
all  over  the  world  during  the  high  holi- 
days rededicate  themselves  to  social  jus- 
tice, the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  human 
life,  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

On  Rosh  Hashanah,  or  New  Year,  the 
shofar,  or  ram's  horn,  is  sounded.  The 
sound  of  the  shofar  is,  at  the  same  time, 
an  affirmation  of  the  joy  of  life  and  a 
reminder  that  the  coming  year  requires 
a  serious  reexamination  of  purpose,  thus 
opening  up  the  way  to  a  richer  suid  fuller 
existence. 

September  29.  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  climaxes  10  days  of  peni- 
tence with  which  the  Jewish  New  Year 
commences.  This  is  the  most  sacred  day 
of  all — for  on  this  day  the  Lord  judges 
each  individual.  Worshippers  abstain 
from  all  food  and  drink  for  24  hours,  and 
a  candle  large  enough  to  bum  for  24 
hours  is  lit  in  each  home  in  memory  of 
the  dead.  Jews  ask  forgiveness  from  the 
Lord,  and  in  turn,  freely  forgive  their 
neighbors  and  look  forward  to  a  good 
life. 

The  Jewish  tradition  of  setting  apart 
one  day  in  every  year  to  concentrate  to 
the  utmost  on  the  spiritual  advance- 
ment of  man  is  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  humanity.  And  the  fact  that 
for  thousands  of  years  Jews  all  over  the 
world  have  united  in  prayer  and  re- 
pentance on  the  same  day  is  immesisur- 
able  in  its  significance,  particularly  when 
so  many  obstacles  throughout  the  cen- 
turies have  been  placed  in  the  way  of 
Jewish  religious  observances. 

In  recent  times,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
imposed  severe  restrictions  on  the  reli- 
gious freedom  of  the  Jews  residing  with- 
in the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  when  the 
92d  Congress  convened  in  January  of  this 
year,  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  8,  to  express  the  sense  of 
Congress  against  the  persecution  of  per- 
sons by  Soviet  Russia  because  of  their 
religion,  and  also.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 245,  requesting  our  President  to 
take  immediate  and  determined  steps  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  faith,  who  express  the 
desire,  to  emigrate  to  a  country  of  their 
choice.  By  the  passage  of  these  resolu- 
tions, we  can  reaffirm  to  the  world  com- 
munity and  especially  to  the  Soviets  our 
belief  that  mankind  has  the  inalienable 
right  to  religious  freedom. 

During  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish 
high  holidays,  we  recall  once  again  the 
suffering  endured  by  the  Jewish  people 
and  mankind's  conscience  cries  out 
against  the  betrayal  of  human  rights 
which  they  have  so  tragically  experi- 
enced. In  the  coming  year,  I  do  hope 
that  the  Jewish  people  may  enjoy  free- 
dom from  persecution,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity. 

As  the  Congressman  for  the  Seventh 
District  of  Illinois,  where  many  of  my 
friends  and  constituents  of  the  Jewish 
faith  reside,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  ex- 
tending to  them  my  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  the  new  year. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  mw  jKiaxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  JiONISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  teach- 
ers resume  their  vital  task  of  preparing 
our  youth  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this 
complex  age,  they  are  confronted  with 
acute  financial  problems  resulting  from 
the  wage  freeze.  The  Cost  of  Living 
Council  has  decreed  that  most  contracts 
agreed  upon  in  the  last  school  year,  to 
become  effective  with  the  opening  of 
school  in  September,  are  not  to  be  hon- 
ored; nor  will  teachers  receive  the  in- 
crements that  are  part  of  the  l(Mig- 
established  salary  schedule. 

I  am  ccxifident  that  their  fellow  citi- 
zens will  agree  that  the  teachers'  case 
meet  the  criterion  of  gross  inequity 
set  by  the  EconcHnic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970 — Public  Law  91-379.  The  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  has  submitted  to 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  a  cogent  brief 
encompassing  its  arguments  on  teacher 
salary  schedule  increments  which  I  am 
Inserting  below.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  and  urge  that 
they  join  me  in  informing  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
of  their  support  of  the  teachers'  just 
cause: 
TKACHEa  Salabt  SCHEDD1.E  Incremekts  :  Thkt 

Aac  Past  of  the  Teacher's  Wage,   Tkxt 

Have  Ltttlx  Oa  No  Econoicic  Impact,  akd 

Thct  Are  Not  "Raises". 

(Submitted  by  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  APL-CIO) 

I.   SCHEOtn.E  INCREMENTS  ARE  TECHNICAL 

Today,  almost  all  teachers  are  paid  ac- 
cordance with  "salary  schedules",  "ranges", 
or  "guides".  Teachers  without  experience 
enter  at  a  low,  threshold  salary  step  and 
progress,  usually  at  the  rate  of  one  step  a 
year,  until  the  final  or  maximum  step  has 
been  reached.  In  moe*  Instances,  progression 
from  one  step  to  another  Is  automatic. 
Progress  from  one  Increment  step  to  another 
may  be  interrupted  for  disciplinary  purposes. 
In  some  cases,  and  In  some  school  systems 
perfunctory  evaluations  and  course  credits 
are  required  but  it  Is  rare  that  an  increment 
is  withheld. 

The  concept  of  a  single  salary  schedule 
which  Incorporates  both  experience  and  edu- 
cational preparation  as  the  basis  for  auto- 
matic salary  Increases  was  widely  adopted 
as  early  as  the  1920's.  The  advantages  of 
this  type  of  schedule  (with  automatic  an- 
nual increments)  were  Identified  by  Pro- 
fessor  Elsbree  In   1931   as  follows: 

"Automatic  Increments  have  a  virtue  of 
being  impartial,  thus  removing  all  possibil- 
ity of  political  pressures  in  the  determina- 
tion of  salaries  and  eliminating  petty  jeal- 
ousy and  bickering  among  teachers.  This 
plan  makes  teacher-rating  unnecessary  for 
salary  purposes,  thus  relieving  the  supervi- 
sory corps  of  a  substantial  burden." 

By  1950  the  schedule  as  a  method  of  pay- 
ing teachers  was  firmly  established  In  all 
public  school  systems.  True,  there  were  a 
very  small  percentage  of  systems  where  vari- 
ous forms  of  "merit"  pay  vrore  practiced. 
However,  even  In  these  instances,  more  often 
than  not.  the  merit  pay  was  a  bonus  given 
In  addition  to  the  normal  Increment,  again 


sum>ortlng  the  view  that  the  increment  is 
an  Integral  p«ul  of  a  wage  and  does  not  In 
Itself  constitute  a  salary  increase  or  ralae 
In  the  usual  sense  of  ttM  term. 

n.    KA1,ART    SCHEDULES    AU    ANTI-CNTLATIOMART 

The  salary  schedule  method  of  paying 
teachers  has  an  economic  rationale  quite 
apart  from  the  administrative  convenlenoe 
stressed  by  Elsbree. 

Teaching  Is  marked  by  characterlsitics 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  occupations. 
For  Instance,  more  than  two-thirds  of  tbe 
nation's  teachers  are  women.  Teachers  are 
employed  on  an  annual  basis.  Th«lr  work 
year  almost  universally  begins  in  Septem- 
ber. During  the  first  three  years  or  more  of 
employment  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  teacher  will  remain  In  teaching  is  con- 
sidered moot.  As  a  consequence  of  these  In- 
fluences, there  Is  a  great  deal  of  turnover 
during  the  first  few  years. 

As  younger  teachers  drop  out  they  are  re- 
placed with  new  raw  recruits  from  the 
teacher  training  Institutions.  The  salary 
schedule  takes  economic  advantage  of  this 
fact  by  requiring  teachers  to  wcwk  »or  a 
relatively  low  wage  during  the  first  few  years 
of  employment.  In  effect,  the  schedule  device 
delays  the  achievement  of  full  earning  power 
for  many  years.  New.  Inexperienced  teachers 
enter  Into  a  long  apprenticeship  which  de- 
lays their  payment  at  "journeyman's  rates". 

The  underlying  budget-balancing  purpoee 
for  paying  teachers  In  accordance  with  a 
schedule  rather  than  paying  them  on  a  flat 
rate  basis  Is  seldom  admitted.  Instead, 
writers  stress  the  salary  schedule  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  increasing  productivity  of  the 
teacher  as  «cperlence  is  gained. 

Whichever  rationale  one  accepts,  however, 
there  Is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  the 
schedule  increments  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  teacher's  wage.  The  "wage"  Is  actually 
a  sliding  scale  or  salary  range. 

m.   TBACHKR    RAIBKa   ARE   DISTINCT    FROM 
nrCRXMENTS 

When  teachers  negotiate  they  usually  seek 
percentage,  across-the-board  or  lump  sum 
increases  to  be  applied  on  top  of  the  existing 
salary  schedule  and  Its  Increments.  The  in- 
crement schedule  Itself  changes  very  slowly 
and  of  covirse  where  such  changes  have  been 
negotiated,  the  new  schedule  would  consti- 
tute an  increase  to  the  extent  that  the  Incre- 
ments themselves  had  been  Increased.  Some 
Increment  schedules  have  remained  the  same 
fen*  25  to  30  years  even  though  salary  ranges 
may  have  doubled  and  tripled  during  that 
time. 

To  give  an  example,  In  1950  "School  Dis- 
trict A"  had  a  salary  schedule  under  which 
a  teacher  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  progressed 
from  a  beginning  salary  of  $2.b00  to  a  maxi- 
mum salary  of  $5,100  In  13  annual  $200  In- 
crements. By  June  of  1971,  beginning  teach- 
ers were  entering  the  system  at  $8,400  and 
progressing  to  a  maximum  salary  of  $11,000. 
There  were  still  13  annual  increments  of 
$200. 

In  negotiations  during  the  summer  the 
union  rather  than  negotiate  acroes-the- board 
raises,  succeeded  in  raising  the  Increments 
to  $250  each.  The  beginning  salary  remained 
the  same  and  the  maximum  salary  under  the 
Impact  of  the  lncre«iaed  tacrements  would 
have  risen  to  $11,650.  However,  the  effective 
date  for  the  Increase  was  to  have  been  Sep- 
tember 1. 

The  negotiated  increase  was  the  $60  per 
Increment  cumulative  up  tbe  scale,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU's 
niles  logically  should  not  be  allowed.  How- 
ever, the  former  basic  salary  schedtile  with 
Its  $200  Increments  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main In  effect.  Only  tbe  Increase  In  the  in- 
crements would  have  constituted  an  Increase 
in  salary  level. 
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XV.   KX)MOiac   IMPACT    OT   ZWCXXlCZIfTS    IS 

MnaMAi. 

Teaeber  asUry  sclMdule  looremMite  have 
Uttte  or  no  eoonaailc  Impact.  IncreaMs  In  tbe 
nUry  budget  aooounta  oC  icliool  districts  are 
due  almost  entirely  to  Increaoes  In  personnel 
and  aero88-the-board  or  percentage  Increases. 
In  aQ  except  recently  formed  dlatrlcta  tbe 
proportion  al  teadiers  on  the  various  step* 
of  tbe  acliedule  atays  about  the  same  year  In 
and  year  out.  As  teachers  retire  at  tbe  mazl- 
mum  step  they  are  replaced  by  teachers  at 
the  Tnlnlmutn  step  of  the  schedule.  Hence, 
the  budget  salary  account  la  not  economi- 
cally effective  and  Increments  do  not  result  In 
Increasing  the  total  amoiant  of  employee  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  fact  that  there  may  be  temporary  Im- 
balances In  never  districts,  or  due  to  peculiar 
local  oondltlona  in  others,  does  not  alter  the 
basic  fact  that  economically  ^>eaklng,  when 
considered  In  their  nationwide  aggregate.  In- 
crements do  not  have  economic  impact. 

In  all  previous  Impoeltlons  of  economic 
controls — In  World  War  II  and  during  the 
Korean  crisis,  for  instance — teacher  salary 
schedule  increments  were  not  Interfered 
with,  thus  reinforcing  our  position  that  such 
increments  do  not  have  economic  significance 
In  the  aggregate. 

V.    COST    or   LXVDfC  COT7NCn.'3   BTTLIMCS 

Denial  of  teacher  salary  increments  Is  not 
consistent  with  other  rulings  made  by  the 
Ck)et  of  Uvlng  Council.  If  we  accept  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  freeze  as  August  15  and 
disregard  some  of  the  rather  strong  legal  ob- 
jections which  could  be  raised,  there  are  only 
two  logical  alternatives:  either  a  teacher 
began  worldng  under  a  new  salary  schedule 
before  August  15,  or  he  did  not. 

Teachers  who  began  work  in  accordance 
with  a  new  schedule  prior  to  August  15  do, 
of  course,  receive  their  Increments  along  with 
their  raises.  Teachers  who  did  not  start 
working  on  a  new  schedule  before  August 
15,  therefore,  should  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  old  schedule,  because  that  wsls  the 
status  quo  ante.  Teachers  should  receive 
their  Increments  In  accordance  with  the 
schedule  which  prevailed  for  them  before  the 
freeze  (see  example  In  III  above). 

Teachers  are  particularly  affected  by  the 
denial  of  increments  because  of  the  peculiar 
seasonal  nature  of  their  employment.  There 
are  some  other  occupations  where  wages  are 
embodied  In  the  schedule  but  very  few  of 
theee,  if  any,  are  so  immediate  and  adversely 
affected  by  the  effective  date.  Therefore  the 
number  of  employees  other  than  teachers 
which  might  also  be  affected  by  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  salary  schedule  Increments 
are  not  raises  Is  not  nearly  as  drastically  lim- 
ited by  this  consideration. 

Denial  of  salary  schedule  Increments  to 
teachers  has  aroused  widespread  resentment 
because  teachers  are  not  impressed  by  the 
logical  basis  for  this  denial.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  feel  and  rlghUy  so,  that  teachers 
are  being  asked  to  make  sacrifices  which  go 
far  beyond  the  sacrifices  other  groups  are 
being  forced  to  make.  Denial  of  increments 
actually  constitutes  a  salary  cut. 

VI.    INCaKASXS    AKX    NOT    LONCrVITT    INCaiLASES 

Some  confusion  has  been  Introduced  Into 
the  teacher  salary  question  by  use  of  the 
term  "longevity".  "Longevity"  has  a  very  pre- 
cise meaning  In  the  discussion  of  teachers' 
salaries.  Longevity  Increases  are  understood 
to  be  above  and  beyond  the  normal  salary 
schedule.  They  are  awarded  to  teachers  who 
live  a  long  time  and  stay  a  long  time  on  the 
salary  schedule  maximum.  To  give  such 
teachers  "something  to  look  forward  to", 
longevity  Increments  are  awarded  at  the  end 
of  20,  25,  30  or  35  years  of  service.  While  such 
adjustments  may  be  automatic  they  occur  at 
much  longer  Intervals  than  annual   lucre- 
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ments  and  they  do. not  constitute  a  sched- 
ule. 

The  normal  schedule  Increments  are  ex- 
perimental, rather  than  a  survival  benefit. 
A  22-yeeT  old  teacher  who  moves  from  step 
1  to  step  a  of  a  salary  schedule  does  not 
progress  as  a  result  of  "longevity". 

Vn.    AIXOWtNO    NOKMAL    XMCaXICXKTS   WIU. 
KUMINATI      CONTUSION 

Allowing  normal  salary  schedule  Incre- 
ments would  be  consistent  with  other  Cost 
of  Living  Council  rulings.  For  instance,  the 
Coiincil  has  already  granted  that  Increments 
based  upon  added  training-course  require- 
ments— are  permissible  even  though  the 
granting  of  such  Increments  Is  "automatic" 
and  not  "'promotional"  In  the  sense  that  a 
managerial  Judgment  Is  Involved.  Qualifying 
for  an  increment  by  means  of  experience  is 
simply  another  method  of  advancing  along 
the  schedule. 

There  are  17,000  local  school  districts  in 
the  United  States.  There  i'  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  among  them  oi.  the  increment 
question.  Some  districts  have  aUowed  Incre- 
ments to  be  paid,  others  have  allowed  Incre- 
ments to  be  paid  providing  the  teacher  signs 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  If  the  Incre- 
ment later  is  ruled  "Illegal,"  a  refund  will  be 
made.  StUl  other  school  districts  have  al- 
lowed the  increments  to  be  paid  If  the  salary 
schedule  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation prior  to  August  15.  We  know  of  one 
case  where  a  new  schedule  was  adopted  by 
the  board  of  education  to  be  effective  July  1. 
One  teacher  out  of  a  teaching  faculty  of  more 
than  800  worked  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust; the  salary  schedule  was  validated  and 
all  teachers  below  maximum  are  receiving 
their  Incremets.  In  another  district,  the 
month  of  August  is  assumed  to  be  paid  vaca- 
tion and  on  this  basis  teachers  accrue  salary 
credit  which  Is  reflected  In  checks  which  are 
given  to  them  on  the  opening  of  school.  They 
get  their  Increments. 

As  one  examines  the  various  halr-spllttlng 
"differences"  from  one  school  district  to  an- 
other, one  must  conclude  that  the  fairest  and 
most  reasonable  way  to  end  the  confusion  is 
to  concede  that  normal  salary  schedule  In- 
crements should  be  paid  as  planned. 


INDICATIONS  OP  THE  QUALITY  OF 
AMERICAN  MEDICINE 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    RBOOE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  16,  1971 

IILt.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  qual- 
ity of  research  being  done  by  Americans 
In  the  field  of  medicine  has  improved 
substantially  over  the  past  20  years  and 
has  now  gained  high  recognition 
throughout  the  world.  Since  1950.  for  ex- 
ample, Americans  have  won  Nobel  Prizes 
in  physiology  and  medicine  in  16  of  the 
21  years. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Journal  takes  note  of  the  quality 
of  American  medicine.  At  this  point  in 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy 
of  this  article  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  moment  to  read  it: 

Indications  or  the  Qtjalitt  or 
Ameucan  Medicine 

The  Nobel  Prize  In  Physiology  and  Medi- 
cine is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as 
one  of  the  highest  awards  in  medicine.  Since 
1950  Americans  have  won  awards  In  16  of  tbe 
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ai  years.  Further,  In  the  20  year  period  prior 
to  1960,  Americans  had  won  awards  on  0 
separate  occasions.  By  contrast,  frcan  1910  to 
1980,  Americans  had  won  Nobel  Prises  in 
Phy^ology  and  Medldne  In  only  3  of  tbe 
yean. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
awards  In  1901,  American  Medicine  has 
steadUy  Improved  and  Is  now  a  frequent  win- 
ner among  the  countries  of  the  world.  Our 
most  receirt  laureate  Doctor  Julio  Axelrod, 
a  1970  winner,  has  maintained  the  tradition 
of  American  medicine  with  his  excellent  work 
on  the  mechanisms  which  regulate  the  for- 
mation  and  Inactlvatlon    of   noreplnephrin. 

This  year's  Lasker  Awards  suggest  a  high 
level  of  sophistication  In  American  Medical 
research.  Doctor  Karl  W.  Sutherland,  one  of 
the  two  Lasker  Award  winners,  described  a 
new  chemical  intermediary,  cyclic  adenylic 
acid  (AMP),  and  demonstrated  that  It  par- 
ticipates In  a  wide  range  of  biochemical  and 
physiological  control  and  regulatory  mech- 
anisms. The  other  winner,  I>octor  Robert  A. 
Qoud,  "transplanted  bone  marrow  cells  Into 
immunologically  deficient  children,  thus  re- 
constituting both  systems  of  Immunolog- 
ically active  cells  and  saving  the  chUdren 
from  heretofore  uniformly  fatal  infection." 

As  an  appropriate  climax  to  these  gratify- 
ing events  Oxford  University  In  Oreat  Britain 
recently  reached  across  the  Atlantic  to  In- 
vite Doctor  Paul  B.  Beeson  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity to  assume  a  chair  in  its  medical  school 
and  the  prestigious  title  of  Nuffield  Profes- 
sor in  Clinical  Medicine. 

Each  year  a  stream  of  the  graduates  of 
foreign  schools  is  attracted  to  the  United 
Stales  for  training  In  general  medicine  and 
the  specialties.  In  some  foreign  countries 
the  chances  for  promotion  are  markedly  In- 
creased If  one  has  had  at  least  part  of  his 
training  in  the  United  States.  The  large 
volume  of  excellent  medical  research  In 
America  as  reported  In  medical  Journals  of 
world-wide  circulation  and  the  names  of 
famed  teachers  and  investigators  are  a 
powerful  attraction  for  these  temporary  vis- 
itors. Some  foreign  graduates  who  receive 
their  pKJSt  doctoral  training  In  America  re- 
turn to  their  own  countries  and  become  world 
renowed  In  their  own  right.  One  such  In- 
dividual Is  Christlaan  Barnard.  The  great 
medical  centers  of  North  America  now  offer 
the  attractions  which  were  once  the  hallmark 
of  England  and  the  continent. 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or    CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septeinber  16.  1971 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  week  of  September  12 
through  September  18  has  been  pro- 
claimed National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week  by  President  Nixon.  This  week  in- 
cludes the  Independence  Days  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  and  five  Central  Amer- 
ican nations  which  are  celebrated  on 
September  16. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  devote 
this  week  to  recognizing  the  contribu- 
tions and  accomplishments  of  our  citi- 
zens of  Hispanic  descent. 

America  is  indebted  to  the  Hispanic 
culture  for  its  influence  on  our  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  environmental  sur- 
roundings.  In   addition,   our   Mexican- 
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American  citizens  have  made  notable 
contributions  to  the  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, artistic,  intellectual,  and  political 
life  of  the  Southwest. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans in  my  congressional  district.  We  are 
dally  reminded  of  their  rich  heritage  and 
of  the  vital  part  they  play  in  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  life  of  the 
area. 

By  providing  their  own  particular 
strengths  and  charm  to  the  American 
way  of  life,  the  men  and  women  of  His- 
panic descent  have  helped  to  make  Amer- 
ica great. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  the  heri- 
tage of  our  Mexican- American  citizens. 


BILL  TO  AID  SINGLE  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  aucHiGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  over  25  million  Americans  paid  a 
premium  In  the  form  of  higher  taxes, 
simply  because  they  were  unmarried.  Un- 
der present  law,  taxpayers  who  are  single 
pay  at  a  rate  which  is  as  much  as  20  per- 
cent more  than  a  married  individual  with 
the  same  taxable  Income.  Similarly,  wid- 
ows and  divorcees  who  may  qualify  under 
the  "head  of  household"  tax  table  are  as- 
sessed 10  percent  more  than  marrieds 
filing  a  joint  return. 

The  Euicelerated  tax  rates  used  for  non- 
marrieds  fail  to  accurately  reflect  a  fair 
assessment  of  the  financial  burdens  that 
many  of  these  individuals  encounter. 
While  a  widow  or  divorcee  supporting  one 
or  more  children  is  entitled  to  a  stand- 
ard deduction  for  each  dependent,  their 
tax  based  on  the  adjusted  income  is 
higher  than  that  of  a  married  couple 
which  is  childless. 

Today,  there  are  literally  thousands 
of  widows  who  are  adversely  affected  by 
an  imfair  tax  schedule.  More  often  than 
not  they  are  older  people,  nearing  the 
end  of  their  earning  years,  who  in  addi- 
tion to  suffering  the  loss  of  their  spouse 
are  striving  to  provide  for  their  children 
on  a  reduced  income.  I  propose  that  we 
should  amend  the  law  so  as  not  to  pe- 
nalize them  in  their  efforts  which  are  so 
difficult  already. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  to  strike 
down  discrimination,  in  the  form  of 
higher  taxes  levied  against  those  citizens 
who  are  not  married.  Taxes  should  refiect 
an  Individual's  financial  responsibilities 
for  dependents  and  clearly  the  most  ef- 
fective means  to  do  this  is  through  stand- 
ard deductions. 

Thus  my  bill  acts  to  equalize  the  in- 
come tax  of  all  people  by  eliminating  the 
"head  of  household"  and  "singles"  tax 
divisions.  It  provides  that  everyone  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  rates  which 
presently  are  available  only  to  married 
couples  filing  joint  returns. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  that  while  there 
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will  be  a  reduction  for  singles,  this  meas- 
ure does  not  raise  taxes  for  married  peo- 
ple. As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  couples  will 
still  pay  a  smaller  stipend  thsui  the  rest 
of  the  population  because  after  the 
standard  deductions,  their  taxable  in- 
come will  be  less. 

My  position  is  that  the  standard  deduc- 
tion should  be  increased  and  I  welcome 
the  President's  proposal  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, sifter  standard  deductions  are  sub- 
tracted from  gross  income,  the  percent- 
age of  tax  on  taxable  income  should  be 
the  same  for  all. 

After  all,  our  graduated  income  tax 
system  was  designed  in  order  to  tax 
everyone  on  their  ability  to  pay.  Differ- 
entiated tax  schedules  based  on  mtuital 
status  alone  are  not  consistent  with  this 
principle.  This  approach  is  too  simplistic 
for  a  complex  area  such  as  Federal  in- 
come tax  regiilations.  The  premise  that  a 
single  person  should  pay  higher  taxes  on 
the  same  income,  after  deductions,  as  his 
married  neighbors  is  patently  unfair. 

Until  recently  it  was  possible  for  singles 
to  pay  as  much  as  40  percent  more  but, 
as  a  result  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  the  difference  was  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  20  percent.  While  this  is  an 
improvement,  there  is  no  reason  for  a 
discrepancy  of  any  form.  My  measure 
will  serve  to  continue  the  trend  initiated 
in  1969  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that  it  will 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
House. 


MEXICO'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  today  is 
Mexico's  Independence  Day.  Last  night 
in  Mexico  City  the  President  of  Mexico, 
His  Excellency  Luis  Echeverria,  following 
the  tradition  of  his  predecessors,  gave  the 
cry  for  independence,  the  now  world- 
famous  "Grito  de  Dolores."  This  was  done 
the  night  of  September  15,  1810,  at  the 
little  village  of  Dolores,  Guanajuato,  by 
Father  Miguel  Hidalgo. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  not  rebellion 
for  personal  gain;  it  was  an  aspiration 
of  the  soul  of  man  desiring  to  be  free. 
Allow  me  to  quote  from  Father  Hidalgo, 
writing  to  the  rector  of  Guanajuato  on 
September  21,  1810: 

Our  movement  Is  a  large  one,  and  more  so 
when  It  Intends  to  reclaim  rights  which  are 
holy,  given  by  God  to  the  Mexicans. 

Father  Hidalgo  further  states  in  his 
letter: 

We  wish  to  be  Independent  of  Spain  in 
order  that  we  might  govern  ourselves. 

I  csomot  help  but  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Mexican  patriots  were  weU 
aware  of  our  cry  for  independence  and 
our  struggle  here  in  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  are  of  Mexican  de- 
scent, and  very  proud  of  being  so,  have 
great  love,  admiration,  and  respect  for 
the  land  of  our  ancestors  and  share  their 
rejoicing  on  this  day. 
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Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
are  native  to  this  our  great  country  of 
the  United  States  of  America  can  bring 
greater  respect  and  admiration  to  the 
country  of  our  ancestors  by  being  good 
citizens  and  conducting  ourselves  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  we  say  we  are  proud 
to  be  of  Mexican  descent,  the  people  of 
Mexico  in  turn  be  proud  of  us. 


GOVERNOR  ASKEW  CALLS  WATER 
MANAGEMENT  CONFERENCE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  State  of 
Florida  is  privileged  to  have  a  most  dy- 
namic and  forwaxxl-looking  Governor  in 
the  Honorable  Reubln  Askew. 

In  the  few  months  that  he  has  been 
in  office.  Governor  Askew  has  grappled 
with  a  number  of  problems  which  have 
long  plagued  our  State  and  he  has  set 
them  on  a  course  toward  solution.  Now 
he  has  again  exerted  his  leadership  in 
dealing  with  a  major  problem  and  has 
called  a  Governor's  conference  on  water 
management  in  south  Florida  to  be  held 
in  Miami  Beach  from  September  22 
through  September  24. 

As  Governor  Askew  has  pointed  out — 

In  less  than  two  years  the  Everglades 
region  of  South  Florida  has  experienced  both 
extremes  of  nature  with  respect  to  rainfall. 
Early  spring  of  1970  saw  near  record  rainfall, 
and  less  than  a  year  later  record  deficiencies 
were  experienced  in  the  same  area.  Because 
of  this,  problems  running  the  gamut  from 
drowning  wildlife  to  muck  fires  have  beset 
us. 

But  even  these  problems,  as  serious  as 
they  are,  are  short-range  ones  and  are  only 
symptoms  of  the  larger,  long-range  prob- 
lems we  face.  There  are  signs  that  Lake 
Okeechobee  is  becoming  eutrophlc,  salt 
water  Is  Intruding  Into  our  well  fields,  and 
a  water  shortage  In  South  Florida  Is  pre- 
dicted In  a  few  short  years. 

The  list  of  questions  which  will  be 
discussed  at  the  conference  is  compre- 
hensive and  penetrating.  I  include  it 
here  to  give  our  colleagues  an  idea  of  the 
problems  which  south  Florida  faces;  they 
are  serious  and  they  are  pressing : 

Governor's  CoNrtRXNce  on  Water 

Management  in  South  FiORmA 

I.  long  tism  problexs 

1.  Water  Supply  (Quantity),  a.  What  are 
the  expected  fresh  water  supply  problems 
for  the  urban  areas  which  depend  on  the 
basin  for  water?  If  there  are  shortages  ex- 
pected, what  do  we  do  to  prevent  them? 

2.  Water  Supply  (Quality),  a.  What  freeh 
water  quality  problems  does  the  basin  now 
have  or  can  expect?  What  can  be  done  to 
retain  fresh  water  of  high  quality? 

3.  Land  Reclamation. 

a.  Should  we  drain  wetlands  in  the  basin 
for  land  reclamation? 

b.  If  so,  for  what  purpoees? 

c.  Should  we  re-flood  any  of  the  previ- 
ously drained  lands?  Which  areas? 

d.  What  can  we  do  to  stop  the  loss  of 
muck? 
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•.  Wb*i  OMU  «•  do  to  raplenlab  th«  aouioa 
of  muck? 

4.  Populatloa. 

a.  Is  ther«  a  Umitwl  number  of  people 
which  the  basin's  fresh  water  can  support? 

b.  If  the  answer  above  Is  afflrmatlTe,  how 
do  jrou  determine  these  maximums? 

c.  If  there  u  a  limit,  what  do  we  do  about 
It? 

8.  Oround  Water. 

a.  What  areas  have  ground  water  prob- 
lems? 

b.  What  actions  should  be  taken  to  al- 
leviate these  problems? 

6.  Oeographlcal  Considerations,  a.  What 
should  oxir  specific  objectives  be  wlUi  regard 
to: 

1)  KlsBlmmee  Valley. 

a)  Lake  Okeechobee. 

3)  Kverglades  outside  the  park. 

4)  Everglades  National  Park. 

n.    SBOBT  miC  PSOBLSMS 

The  three  conserve  tl<m  areas  and  Lake 
Okeechobee  are  all  below  schedule  and  It  la 
late  m  the  wet  season.  We  may  have  all  the 
following  problems  next  winter  and  spring. 
How  should  we  respond  to  the  following 
matters? 

1.  Plre  prevention  and  control. 

a.  Intrusion  of  salt  water. 

3.  Bstabllshment  of  water  priorities. 

4.  Regulation  of  water  use  in  cltlee. 

5.  DeslrablUty  of  cloud  seeding. 

a.  Schedules  of  water  levels  In  Lake  Okee- 
chobee and  the  conservation  areas. 

in.    ICANACINC  AOXNCT 

1.  What  type  of  agency  is  needed  to  effec- 
tively manage  the  resources  of  south  Florida? 

a.  Should  It  be  federal,  state,  regional, 
county  cr  a  combination? 

b.  What  should  the  governing  structure 
be? 

a.  What  geographical  boundaries  should  be 
Included  within  the  management  area? 

3.  What  should  the  resource  management 
responsibilities  of  the  agency  encompass? 

4.  What  authority  should  this  agency  have 
to  carry  out  its  responalbUities? 

5.  How  would  this  authority  relate  to  other 
existing  governmental  bodies? 

The  Governor's  Conference  will  bring 
together  scientists.  Government  officials, 
and  knowledgeable  laymen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  scientific  recommenda- 
tions for  a  regional  program  of  water 
management. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Governor 
Askew  for  taking  the  initiative  in  calling 
this  conference  and  am  looking  forward 
to  the  positive  results  and  recommenda- 
tions which  I  trust  will  come  out  of  it. 


NO  NEW  TAXES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ZLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  real 
grassroots  commentary  on  the  Presi- 
dent's wage-price  freeze  and  how  it  af- 
fects the  average  American  citizen  will 
hopefully  be  appreciated  by  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress. 

The  point  made  In  the  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 12.  editorial  statement  of  the 
Suburbanite  Economist.  Illinois,  was  tliat 
increased  expenditures  must  be  extracted 
In  the  form  of  taxes  from  our  constitu- 
ents. 

The  editorial  foUows: 
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No  Nnr  Taxis 

The  best  thing  thait  can  be  said  for  Presi- 
dent NUco's  wage-price  fresM  at  this  time 
U  that  It  has  bean  a  poUtlcal  master-stroke 
By  adopting  some  of  the  measures  his  op- 
ponents have  been  urging  he  has  taken  the 
wind  out  of  their  sails.  It  Is  not  unlikely 
that  other  acta  designed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose—a  data  for  complete  withdrawal  from 
Viet  Nam.  for  example— will  be  annoimced  In 
due  time. 

Whether  the  wage-price  freeze  will  have 
the  desired  effect  of  bringing  the  country  out 
of  ita  economic  doldnuns  is  another  matter 
Only  time  will  teU.  Bconomlsta.  who  are  sup- 
posed to  know  about  these  things,  are  far 
from  agreed.  Naturally,  we  hops  tor  the  best. 

One  thing  that  seems  emlnmiUy  clear  and 
fair  to  us,  however,  la  that  if  wages  and 
prices  are  to  be  frtsen  so  should  taxes  Cer- 
tainly no  new  taxes  should  be  impoeed  with- 
out a  referendum.  We  think  any  public 
agency  would  be  reluctant  to  suggest  a  tax 
Increase  of  any  kind  at  this  time,  but  If  the 
need  is  considered  urgent  they  should  be 
willing  to  put  it  to  a  vote  and  let  the  tax- 
payers themselves  decide. 

Why  should  everything  but  taxes  be 
frosen? 
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SOS 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDAU 

OP   MIBSOim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
radio  operator  at  sea  hears  the  dots  and 
dashes  of  the  Morse  code  come  into  his 
earphones,  SOS,  it  is  recognized  as  a 
call  for  help  from  those  in  distress. 

Missouri's  elderly  people,  particularly 
those  in  our  rural  areas,  seem  justified 
in  issuing  such  a  distress  signal  It  Is  my 
privUege  and  pleasure  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that,  for  the  area  that  is  known  as 
west  central  Missouri,  the  call  for  help 
is  being  answered. 

The  SOS  sent  out  by  our  lonely  sen- 
ior citizens  living  in  the  rural  areas  has 
been  heard  and  partially  answered  The 
West  Central  Missouri  Rural  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  under  a  program  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  its  own  SOS.  It  has  organized  a 
senior  opportunities  and  services  cen- 
ter—SOS— in  an  area  which  includes 
Bates,  Cedar,  St.  Clair.  Henry,  Vernon. 
Morgan,  Johnson.  Benton,  and  Cass 
Counties. 

In  a  recent  article  published  by  the 
central  office  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  entlUed  "Missouri's  Elderly" 
a  tribute  was  paid  by  the  agency  to  the 
work  of  the  West  Central  Missouri  Rural 
Development  Corp..  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  its  SOS  program.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, this  program  is  so  worthwhUe  that 
there  are  enough  compliments  and  com- 
mendations for  everyone  involved  First 
there  is  Mr.  William  Krudwlg  president 
of  West  Central;  and  next  Its  executive 
director.  Charles  Braithwait,  who  has 
been  a  tower  of  strength  in  all  of  the  op- 
erations that  are  funded  by  OEO  in  the 
rural  areas  of  west  central  Missouri 
To  be  included  for  praise  are,  of  course 
Harry  Neptune,  president  of  the  area 
BOS  Senate;  Mrs.  Ethel  McMUlan  of 
Versailles,  who  Is  prealdent  of  the  Con- 


gress tar  Senior  Opportunities  and  Serv- 
ices and  also  a  delegate  to  the  Senior 
Citizens  AcUon  CouncU;  Mrs.  Helen 
Kllng,  who  helped  organize  the  program 
and  is  technical  adviser  to  West  Central 
Missouri  SOS;  Mrs.  Corrlne  Avery  of 
Clinton,  Mo.,  who  Is  president  of  a  sen- 
ior center  and  also  representative  to  the 
area  board  of  directors  for  West  Central 
Missouri  Development  Corp.  Last  but 
by  no  means  least,  Mr.  WUfred  Dugan 
of  MontroBe  and  Mr.  Jack  Bray  of  Lowry 
City,  deserve  plaudits  as  those  who  se- 
cured the  buses  to  provide  transporta- 
tion to  the  meetings  of  the  Senior  Op- 
portunities and  Services  Senate,  which 
meets  in  a  rotated  order  within  each  of 
the  nine  counues  served  by  the  West 
Central  Missouri  Develc^iment  Corp. 

The  recent  article  entitled  "Missouri's 
Elderiy"  is  well  written.  It  is  most  de- 
scriptive of  the  work  being  done  to  help 
with  the  problems  of  the  elderly  poor 
in  rural  areas.  In  my  judgment,  no  truer 
words  were  ever  spoken  than  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  who  said: 

It  U  bad  enough  to  be  poor,  but  to  be 
old  and  poor  and  to  Uve  in  a  rural  area 
means  that  probleoM  are  tragically  com- 
pounded. 

Rural  Missouri  is  no  different  than 
other  rural  areas  of  America  in  that 
many  old  people  live  alone  with  no 
means  of  transportatlcm  and  certainly 
without  public  transportation  and,  in 
many  instances,  without  telephones  or 
television. 

The  most  inspiring  portion  of  the  arti- 
cle is  that  part  which  sets  out  the  fact 
that  the  SOS  staff  of  community  aides 
who  make  home  visits  to  search  out 
needy  older  people  are  all  low  Income 
themselves  and  are  all  60  years  of  age 
or  older,  while  the  oldest  aide  serving 
in  the  west  central  Missouri  area  SOS 
is  74. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  will  be  called  upon  in  the 
near  future  to  consider  an  extension  of 
authority  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. I,  for  one,  was  glad  to  learn 
about  this  worthwhile  activity  for  the 
benefit  of  our  older  citizens  in  the  rural 
areas.  Since  the  advent  of  the  poverty 
program,  most  of  the  complaints  against 
the  program  are  to  the  point  that  the 
lion's  share  of  funds  are  poured  into  the 
big  cities,  largely  for  the  benefit  of  mi- 
nority groups.  I  have  opposed  the  pov- 
erty program  in  the  past  because  of  its 
exclusively  big  city  orientation  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  activities.  It  was  re- 
freshing to  discover  an  Instance  of  such 
potentially  beneficial  activities  by  the 
OEO  in  a  rural  area.  Because  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  soon  consider  an  extension  of 
authority  for  the  poverty  program,  it 
becomes  my  privilege  and  perhaps  an 
obligation  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
what,  in  my  judgment.  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  good  program  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  elderly  In  the  rural 
areas.  The  article  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Augustr-September  issue  of  the  OEO  pub- 
lication Opportunity  is  as  foUows: 

MiSSOXTal'S   ELOSKLT 

While  a  lady  close  to  70  years  old  played 
the  fiddle,  a  woman  of  perhaps  65  tapped 
her  feet  and  cotild  barely  restrain  herself 
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from  dancing  a  IKtle  Jig.  Her  friends  teased 
her  about  it  afterwards  and  she  said,  "WeU, 
when  I'm  In  church  I  know  I  have  to  keep 
my  feet  stUl.  But  when  I'm  here  at  our 
Senate  meeting,  I  feel  like  I  can  let  them 
go" 

Pleasure  in  seeing  each  other  and  high 
splrlta  were  the  order  of  the  day  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  West  Central  Missouri 
Senior  OpportunlUes  and  Serrlcea  (SOS) 
Senate  In  the  little  town  of  Versailles.  More 
than  300  low-Income  men  and  women  over 
60 — some  In  their  nineties — came  to  the 
meeting  as  repreeentatlves  of  34  Senior  Cen- 
ters in  nine  rural  Missouri  counties.  With  a 
scattering  of  grandchildren  to  take  It  all  in, 
they  entertained  each  other  with  music  and 
poetry,  shared  acoounta  of  their  activities  at 
the  various  senior  centers,  prepared  and  ate 
food  together  and  talked  about  how  they 
could  infiuenoe  local,  state  and  national  pol- 
icy concerning  the  aging. 

The  oocnpany,  the  plentiful  food,  the  dig- 
nity of  taking  a  poaitive  role  in  society  are 
things  these  older  Missourlans  appreciate 
deeply  because  they  have  been  denied  them. 
The  area  SOS  program,  begun  m  1968  to 
help  the  older  poor  help  themselves,  has 
meant  a  very  real  change  In  their  lives. 

With  headquarters  in  Appleton  City,  Mis- 
souri, the  West  Central  Missouri  SOS  serves 
mere  than  2,600  low  income  people  over  60. 
it  is  one  of  300  such  programs  instituted  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  the 
country  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  poor. 

The  West  Central  Missouri  SOS,  part  of 
the  West  Central  Missouri  Development 
CorporaUon  headed  by  Charles  Braithwait, 
operates  in  Bates,  Cedar,  St.  CSair,  Vernon, 
Henry,  Morgan,  Johnson.  Benton  and  Cass 
Counties.  Young  people  from  these  rural 
counties  continuously  have  migrated  to 
lu-ban  areas,  leaving  behind  the  old  in  a 
pattern  familiar  to  so  much  of  rural  America. 
"We  are  proud  of  our  older  people's  pro- 
gram," Braithwait  said.  "We  were  skeptical 
at  first  as  to  how  it  would  work  because  It 
Is  so  hard  to  organize  rural  people.  But  it 
has  exceeded  our  expectations." 

Helen  Kllng,  who  helped  organize  the  pro- 
gram and  is  now  technical  advisor  to  it.  said, 
"At  first  there  seemed  to  be  little  com- 
munity interest — there  was  a  denial  that 
there  was  need.  But  when  people  began  to 
see  what  the  older  poor  could  do  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  understand  their  prob- 
lems, the  feeling  changed — many  community 
groups  and  individuals  have  become  extreme- 
ly cooperative.  The  churches  especially  have 
been  helpful  In  providing  places  for  groups 
to  meet." 

A  major  achievement  of  the  program  has 
been  community  recognition  of  the  older 
poor's  existence  and  their  plight. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  poor,  but  to  be  old 
and  poor  and  to  live  in  a  rural  area  means 
that  problems  are  tragically  compounded. 
Rural  Missouri  Is  like  many  other  rural  areas 
in  America  in  that  old  people  can  be  found 
who  barely  exist  on  pensions  or  social  se- 
curity with  no  family,  or  seemingly  aban- 
doned by  living  relatives.  Mrs.  Kllng  said, 
"we  keep  finding  old  pec^le  living  in  the 
worst  poverty  who  are  not  even  aware  that 
they  are  eligible  for  welfare  or  food  stamps, 
and  sometimes  even  social  security."  Many 
old  people  Uve  alone  with  no  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  in  rural  areas  there  is  rarely 
any  public  transportation.  Many  have  no 
television  or  telephone. 

Often,  pride  is  all  that  the  older  person 
has  left.  A  profile  of  the  older  poor  person 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Boonomic  Op- 
portunity  says:  "The  older  poor  person  is 
often  bitter  over  the  necessity  of  receiving 
social  welfare  services  after  having  woiked 
all  of  his  life  with  nothing  to  show  for  it.  He 
is  reluctant  to  face  the  neoeasity  of  aaklng 
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ton  help  and  considers  even  starving  (Inde- 
pendence) as  the  last  refuge  for  his  pride." 
The  word  "poor"  ajqiUes  only  to  the  finan- 
cial Bltiiation  ot  many  older  people  eligible 
for  the  SOS  program.  Their  resources  vary 
greatly.  Some  with  little  Income  have  com- 
fortable homes,  community  contacta  and 
famUy  and  good  health.  But  many  are  en- 
tirely alone,  with  almost  no  resources  and 
chronic  allmenta.  Through  the  SOS  program, 
such  older  people  learn  about  each  other  and 
those  better  off  help  those  in  greater  need. 
The  basis  of  the  Senior  Opportunities  and 
Servlcee  program  is  the  local  Senior  Center, 
of  which  there  are  34  In  the  nine-county 
area.  Each  Senior  Center  electa  two  dele- 
gates to  a  County  Congress,  and  two  more 
voting  delegates  to  an  area  Senior  Citizens 
Senate.  Both  meet  bi-monthly.  The  Senate, 
which  oonidsta  of  officers  and  delegates  from 
aU  the  centers,  meeta  monthly.  Any  older 
person  who  wanta  to  can  attend  any  of  the 
meetings,  take  part  In  the  discussion  and 
serve  on  conmiittees. 

But  the  local  center  is  the  hub  of  activity 
for  most  of  the  pcuticipants.  Finding  a  place 
to  meet  Is  the  first  challenge  of  an  oldsters 
group.  The  SOS  has  very  little  money  for 
rent  or  renovation.  Thus,  some  of  the  meet- 
ing places  are  unused  churches  or  old  houses 
that  the  older  people  repair  and  clean  up 
themselves,  or  houses  loaned  by  members 
of  the  community. 

Mrs.  Kllng  describes  one  center: 
"Bear  Creek  holds  its  meetings  in  a  white 
frame  church  no  longer  used  for  services. 
It  Is  located  on  top  of  a  rocky  Ozark  hill, 
six  miles  from  the  nearest  town  of  Osceola! 
It  has  an  oak-shaded  cemetery  and  in  the 
yard  are  long  picnic  tables  left  from  years 
past.  Inside,  the  women  quilt  every  Thurs- 
day, while  the  men  visit,  or  make  repairs  to 
the  church,  or  keep  the  cemetery  raked  and 
tended." 

There  are  11  SOS  Staff  Community  Aides 
who  help  organize  the  centers,  make  home 
vlsita  to  search  out  needy  older  people  and 
provide  or  arrange  for  transportation  to  the 
center  meetings  when  needed.  The  aides  are 
all  low-income  themselves  and  60  years  of 
age  or  older.  The  oldest  aide  is  74. 

Most  centers  are  open  every  day  for  vari- 
ous acuvltlee.  which  vary  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  members.  "All  SOS  participants 
are  not  members  of  the  centers,"  Mrs.  Kllng 
said.  "Some  are  Invalids,  or  for  some  other 
reason  are  unable  to  get  out.  and  others,  al- 
though they  participate  In  activities  such  as 
crafte  and  quilting,  prefer  not  to  try  to  go 
to  meetings."  Most  centers  average  from  15 
to  60  members,  some  being  much  larger  than 
others. 

An  Important  activity  at  most  centers  Is 
the  preparation  and  serving  of  hot  meals. 
SOS  Centers  get  certain  surplus  foods  such 
as  flour,  butter,  and  rice,  which  the  par- 
tlcipanta  use  to  prepare  meals  for  themselves, 
for  larger  meetings  and  for  shut-ins.  Volim- 
teers  and  SOS  aides  carry  food  cooked  at 
their  center  to  people  who  are  unable  to 
get  out  and  who  do  not  often  enjoy  a  good 
hot  meal,  either  because  they  are  not  able 
to  fix  it  or  cant  afford  it. 

Eating  at  the  center  Is  a  social  occasion 
and  the  food  la  delicious.  Centers  have  hot 
meals  as  frequently  as  they  can  afford  it, 
which  may  be  weekly  or  everxjother  week! 
"These  people  reaUy  know  hoWto  get  a  dime 
out  of  ten  pennies,"  said  Mrs.  Kllng.  Popular 
foods  Include  combread,  rice  pudding  and 
assorted  pies.  The  centers  usually  buy  tur- 
key or  ham  for  meat  because  they  will  go 
farther.  "When  fresh  garden  vegetables  are 
avaUable  and  with  the  surplus  commodity 
foods,  they  prepare  real  banqueta,"  Mrs. 
Kllng  said.  The  commodity  and  garden  foods 
are  supplemented  by  food  paid  for  out  of 
the  see  budget. 
Next   to  getting   enough   to  eat,   medical 
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needs  are  of  prime  concern  to  the  elderly 
poor.  Thus,  several  of  the  centers  have  started 
screemng  clinics. 

This  program  was  begun  by  Mrs.  Eortenae 
Shockley  of  the  BuUer  Senior  Center  who 
got  tired  of  trying  to  find  someone  to  take 
her  to  the  doctor's  office  for  weekly  blood 
pressure  readings  and  the  long  wait  when 
ahe  got  there.  "Why  can't  this  be  done  at  our 
center?"  she  asked.  The  doctors  agreed  that 
it  could,  and  tuberculosis  testing  and 
diabetes  screening  were  added  as  well.  Now 
volunteer  registered  and  practical  nnraca 
come  to  the  centers  on  a  regiilar  schedule 
to  provide  these  needed  services. 

Older  poor  persons  who  have  a  positive 
reaction  to  the  TB  test  are  taken  by  SOS  thus 
to  the  state  tuberculosis  sanitarium  at  Mt. 
Vernon  where  they  can  get  x-rays  for  two 
dollars,  paid  for  by  SOS. 

WhUe  SOS  provides  medical  supplies  and 
materials  needed  by  the  clinics,  aU  the  labor 
Is  donated  by  community  people. 

Since  Idleness  and  lack  of  money  are  prob- 
lems which  go  together  for  many  of  the 
elderly,  craft  programs  are  a  natural  way 
for  them  to  help  themselves.  This  is  e^jedally 
true  for  many  of  the  older  people  who  are 
skilled  at  making  things  with  their  hands. 
Thus,  making  crafts  for  pleasure  and  for  sale 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  Important  cen- 
ter and  home  activity  for  the  SOS  partic- 
ipanta  Tliere  are  now  four  established  SOS 
craft  shops — the  first  and  largest  is  Sac- 
Osage,  where  the  Sac  and  Osage  rivers  meet. 
The  others  are  the  Wagon  Wheel  shop  at 
Warrensburg,  the  Old  School  shop  at  BuUer, 
and  the  Bittersweet  Corners  shop  in  Bentoii 
County. 

To  help  the  craft  shc^  get  established,  the 
Methodist  Fund  for  BeoonclUation  gave  the 
SOS  »600  the  first  year  and  »600  the  second 
year. 

Craft  articles  made  Include  h>n^y^m^ 
qullta,  wooden  picture  and  quUtlng  frames 
games  and  shelving.  Apple  head  doUs  and 
cornhuak  doUs  are  popular  with  tourista.  as 
are  sun  bonnete.  aprons  nad  linens  with 
beautifully  detaUed  needle  work.  "One 
woman  was  able  to  double  her  income  by  sell- 
ing what  she  made,"  Mrs.  Kllng  said.  "That 
only  meant  ahe  had  S80  a  month,  which  isn't 
much  but  was  better  than  what  she  had 
before." 

Old  time  looms  are  being  rethreaded 
renovated  and  delivered  to  those  centers 
whose  members  are  interesting  in  making 
rugs  for  sale.  Two  rooms  at  the  Sac-OM«« 
Craft  Shop  are  filled  with  donated  macblnerr 
which  craft  cooperative  members  use  to  make 
salable  articles. 

Also  sold  at  the  craft  shops  are  anUquea 
and  collectors'  items,  such  as  old  telephones 
shoe  laste.  Irons,  harness  parte,  wash  boards' 
butter  molds,  dlshee. 

Finding  a  buUdlng  easily  accessible  to 
tourista  to  house  the  craft  sheets  was  a  prob- 
lem. Sac-Osage  is  temporarily  located  In  a 
building  which  used  to  be  an  old  cheese  fac- 
tory, but  has  been  condenmed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  clear  land  for  the  soon-to-be- 
buUt  Truman  D&m  and  Reservoir.  The  Senior 
Center  group  had  to  fix  the  leaky  roof,  replace 
windows  and  put  In  new  wiring.  Much  of  the 
work  was  done  by  the  older  pe(q>le  themselves 
The  four  craft  groups'  rules  require  that 
exhibitors  be  partidpanta  in  the  SOS  pro- 
gram, and  unleee  excused  by  Illness  or  age 
contributes  at  least  one  day's  work  each 
month  tending  shop.  Bach  exhibitor  receives 
W)  percent  of  the  sale  price  of  the  articles  he 
or  she  enters  with  10  percent  going  to  the 
governing  board  to  pay  utiUUee.  A  yearly 
famUy  monbnvhip  oosta  one  dollar. 

In  season,  produce  is  also  sold  at  the  oo-ops. 
Oreen  beans  and  sweet  com.  pumpkins  and 
bittersweet  tomatoes,  cabbage.  Christmas 
trees,  and  (often)  home-baked  bread,  rolls 
cakes,    pies    are   offered.    Pawpaws    can    be 
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bought  at  the  S*e-OB«ge  shop  In  th«  ftutumn. 
»zul  the  good  sweet  seed-Oiled  Oeark  persim- 
mons. Home-made  soap,  garden-grown  sage, 
green  peppers  and  wild  gooaeberry  Jam  are 
also  sold. 

Other  activities  include  claaaes  in  First  Aid, 
how  to  cook  nutritious  meals  with  surplus 
food,  and  life  saving.  Frequently,  community 
volunteers  help  out  with  classes,  cooking  and 
transportation.  Other  SOS  activities  Include 
a  telephone  check  system — elderly  people 
living  alone  call  each  other  every  day  to  see 
if  they  are  all  right.  Those  who  dont  have 
phones  use  some  other  signal,  such  as  raising 
a  window  shade  by  a  certain  time.  Recently, 
whistles  were  distributed  to  old  people  living 
alone  to  use  if  they  should  fall  and  be  unable 
to  reach  a  telephone  to  call  for  help.  "Whis- 
tles can  be  beard  farther  away  than  a  yell," 
Mrs.  Kllng  said. 

The  Joy  of  human  companionship  is  reason 
enough  for  many  of  the  older  people  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  SOS  program.  But  by  coming 
to  the  centers,  many  also  get  caught  up  In 
solving  complex  problems,  and  enjoy,  for  the 
first  time,  having  a  voice  In  the  community. 

"For  some  of  the  older  poor,  SOS  meetings 
are  the  first  time  they  have  participated  In  an 
organization  that  elects  officers  and  uses  par" 
liamentary  procedures,"  Mrs.  Kllng  said. 
"Some  centers  didn't  see  the  necessity  for 
parliamentary  procedures  and  bylaws  at  first, 
but  after  haggling  over  how  long  certain 
people  should  stay  in  office,  they  saw  the 
necessity  for  clear-cut  rules." 

As  they  realize  what  they  can  achieve,  the 
elderly  members  become  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated about  their  business  sessions. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Senate,  several 
committees  have  come  Into  being  as  a  need 
was  recognized  by  Senate  members.  A  con- 
sumer Education  Committee  studies  reports 
on  consumer  protection  and  other  matters 
of  special  Importance  to  low-Income  elderly. 
This  committee  also  arranged  for  a  speaker 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  dis- 
cuss the  Fair  Packaging  Law  and  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Law  before  the  Senate.  The  com- 
mittee members  also  got  a  representative  of 
the  television  industry  to  speak  on  Truth  in 
Advertising,  and  a  representative  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  conduct  a 
Senate  meeting. 

As  a  result  of  this  committee's  work,  some 
consumer  fraud  cases  have  been  exposed  and 
some  victimized  older  people  have  received 
redress. 

In  one  case,  an  insurance  check  for  $166 
was  returned  to  an  elderly  lady  after  she  was 
assisted  in  writing  to  the  State  Department 
of  Insurance  describing  the  pressure  and  un- 
filled promises  of  an  itinerant  salesman.  The 
company  had  ignored  her  letters,  including 
a  registered  one,  but  they  paid  prompt  atten- 
tion when  the  State  Department  of  Insiir- 
ance  wrote  to  them. 

The  Social  Concerns  committee  holds  train- 
ing sessions  to  Inform  the  participants  about 
the  state  agencies,  elected  officials  and  com- 
missions which  are  available  for  assistance 
to  the  elderly. 

This  committee  had  petitions  circulated  in 
which  older  poor  asked  for  relief  from  some 
tax  burdens  on  older  home  owners  and  rent- 
ers, and  for  free  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
censes. "The  people  who  most  need  to  hunt 
and  fish  for  food  cant  afford  the  licenses," 
Mrs.  Kling  said. 

The  Social  Concerns  Committee  also  keeps 
track  of  legislation  being  introduced  at  both 
state  and  national  level  and  explores  how 
these  bills.  If  passed,  will  effect  them. 

Communication  and  Interaction  with  other 
human  beings — not  Just  older  poor  but  with 
the  communlty-at-large— Is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary rewards  of  the  SOS.  "Some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  coma  to  the  centers  had  never  been 
away  from  their  home  communities  In  their 
lives."  Mr.  Kllng  said.  Just  to  be  able  to  go 
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somewhere  is  a  treat  for  many  members.  One 
project  all  the  centers  are  Joining  In  is  saving 
money  to  buy  a  bus  to  be  used  both  for 
transportation  to  ares  meetings  and  for 
longer  trips.  They  are  planning  sightseeing 
visits  to  various  cities  and  tourist  attrac- 
tions. At  the  June  Senate  meeting  the  mem- 
bers rejected  a  proposal  to  get  a  secondhand 
biis,  preferring  a  new  one  even  If  It  took  two 
more  years  of  saving.  To  earn  money,  they 
are  collecting  cans  which  are  sold  for  a 
penny  apiece  to  a  local  can  opwner  factory, 
which  uses  them  for  experiments  with  a  new 
product.  They  are  also  collecting  trading 
stamps  and  coupons  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  bus. 

But  the  reward  of  Increased  communica- 
tion is  more  than  simple  pleasure.  These 
older  people's  pride  Is  evident  as  they  listen 
to  reports  of  their  members  who  have  at- 
tended state  conferences  concerning  the 
problems  of  the  elderly.  Harry  Neptune,  Sen- 
ate president,  Is  an  officer  of  the  newly- 
formed  Missouri  Senior  Citizens  Action 
Council,  whose  members  are  low- income 
elderly  from  the  18  Conununity  Action  Pro- 
grams throughout  the  State  of  Missouri. 

This  Council  works  on  problems  common 
to  elderly  poor  from  both  lurban  and  rural 
sections  of  the  State.  Neptune  was  also  in- 
vited by  the  National  Council  on  Aging  to 
be  on  a  panel  for  one  of  their  cluster  train- 
ing meetings  held  In  Wichita,  Kansan. 

Older  persons  in  all  the  centers  of  the  SOS 
program  have  been  participating  in  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  Washington,  D.C.  In 
November.  They  were  vocally  Involved  In 
local  community  forums  where  they  listed 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  aging  In 
their  communities.  Eighteen  of  the  SOS  par- 
ticipants were  elected  delegates  to  the  State 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  held  in 
Jefferson  City  in  May. 

As  isolated  human  beings,  who  are  often 
neglected  and  Ignored,  older  poor  persons 
frequently  feel  ineffective  and  powerless. 
Common  too  is  a  feeling  of  resignation  and 
despair.  But  as  they  become  part  of  a  group 
and  learn  that  there  are  20  million  older 
Americans  of  which  one  in  four  is  living  in 
poverty,  they  realize  that  they  are  not  unique 
or  necessarily  alone.  The  West  Central  Mls- 
Bourlans  who  are  part  of  SOS  are.  some  for 
the  first  time.  b«^nnlng  to  Influence  the 
society  In  which  they  live. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MIMI7ESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1, 
1971, 1  included  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks information  I  had  received  at  the 
recently  concluded  Minneapolis  health 
hearings.  The  information  included  new 
ways  to  use  computers  in  delivering 
health  care.  At  that  time,  I  included  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Bruce  Boraas  discussing  a 
program  utilizing  geostatic  mapping.  I 
Inadvertently  failed  to  include  the  infor- 
matio}  provided  me  by  Dr.  John  Harris, 
the  head  of  the  ophthalmology  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Dr. 
Harris,  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Boraas 
and  Dr.  Ivan  Voes,  a  medical  sociologist 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  de- 
veloped a  technique  for  showing  the  need 
for  health  care  areas  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral States. 


September  16,  1971 

The  geostatic  mapping  program  in- 
volves the  use  of  four  variables:  First, 
identifying  the  physician  in  terms  of  his 
distance  from  population  centers;  sec- 
ond, identifsring  the  number  of  physi- 
cians per  100,000  citizens:  third,  utiliz- 
ing the  medium  family  income,  in  this 
case  the  lower  quartUe;  and  fourth,  add- 
ing to  it  the  visual  morbidity,  since  this 
original  progrsim  was  geared  toward  de- 
veloping and  discovering  the  need  for 
ophthalmological  services. 

The  computer  then  prints  out  a  map 
showing  various  degrees  of  need  for  these 
services.  Dr.  Harris  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  action  in  developing  this  ex- 
tremely useful  technique  for  improve- 
ments In  comprehensive  health  planning 
programs. 

I  am  reprinting  Mr.  Boraas  letter 
which  explains  this  technique  in  more 
detail: 

UNrVrRSTTT  OF  MtNNKSOTA, 

MirtneapolU,  Minn.,  February  28,  t971. 

Hon.  Donald  Prases:  We  at  the  Division 
of  Health  Computer  Sciences,  University  of 
Minnesota,  wUh  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
powerful  computer  analysis  tool  we  refer  to 
as  Geostattstical  Mapping.  We  have  developed 
this  at  the  initial  request  and  support  of  the 
Vision  and  Visual  Science  Manpower  Survey, 
partially  supported  by  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute. 

It  is  nearing  completion  and  wlU  include 
the  48  contiguous  states  of  the  continental 
United  States  on  a  reglon-by-reglon,  state- 
by-state,  oounty-by-county  basis.  Since  Its 
Intlal  inception  as  a  research  and  analysis 
tool,  we  have  extended  the  data  base  to  in- 
clude many  health-related  parameters  specif- 
ically for  Minnesota. 

This  effort  is  directed  toward  analysis  sup- 
port for  the  Vital  Statistics  SecUon  of  the 
MinnesolA  State  Health  Department. 

Once  the  initial  analysis  programs  are  com- 
pleted, any  geographical  data  base  may  be 
established  for  the  system.  Currently,  we 
have  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  1960  data  on 
a  national  level.  Theee  have  been  corrected 
by  mathematical  algorithms  to  adjust  for 
subsequent  years,  for  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
F*or  example,  there  are  adjustment  factors 
in  the  programs  to  present  the  population 
distribution  in  Minnesota  for  1968.  We  are 
currently  preparing  to  update  the  population 
data  base  to  include  the  1970  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  population  data  base. 

The  purposes  behind  the  development  of 
this  analytical  tool  were:  (1)  to  assess  health 
care  needs  based  on  a  geographical  setting; 
and  (2)  to  assess  health  care  manpower  based 
on  a  geographical  setting. 

The  project  began  by  attempting  to  iden- 
tify geographically  the  location  of  ophthal- 
mologists, optometrists,  eye-ear-noee-throat 
specialists,  and  their  relationship  to  the  pop- 
uatlon  density  and  Incidence  of  blindness. 
We  next  expanded  this  data  base  to  Identify 
population  rates  for  causes  of  death  recorded 
on  death  certificates  at  the  Minnesota  State 
Health  Depcutment.  This  death  certificate 
data  base  is  on  a  year-by-year  and  county- 
by-oounty  basis. .Next,  it  was  expanded  to  por. 
tray  geographically  the  distributions  of  li- 
censed nursing  homes,  general  ho^ltals,  and 
specialized  hospitals  (siicb  as  mental  Institu- 
tions, tuberculosis  sanltorlums,  etc.)  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  population 
density.  We  are  currently  promoting  the  use 
of  this  analytical  tool  in  assessing  the  dis- 
tribution and  effectiveness  of  emergency  am- 
bulance service  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
There  are  niimerous  ptossible  applications  of 
this  geoetatistical  mapping  analysis  Just 
within  the  area  of  ambulance  service  alone. 
For  example,  there  are  approximately  100,000 
oalls  for  ambulances  In  the  State  of  Mln- 
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nesota  per  year.  One  question  this  moping 
analytical  tool  could  contribute  an  answer 
to  Is,  "Are  the  ambulances  distributed  effec- 
tively within  the  geographical  clustetB  from 
which  most  caUs  occur  over  a  pwlod  of  time?" 
Once  these  data  bases  are  established,  the 
user  of  the  geoetatistical  system  can  inter- 
rogate the  computer  on  hundreds  of  different 
combinations  of  variables.  For  example,  the 
group  of  55-75-year-old  males  with  primary 
cause  of  death  listed  as  stomach  cancer  on  a 
county-by-oounty   distribution   overiay   can 


be  Interrogated  and  (Usidayed.  The  computer 
then  generates  this  cmnblnatlon  of  data  in 
minutes,  and  the  combination  is  plotted  out 
by  the  ccmputer  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 
We  at  the  Division  of  Health  Computer 
Scienoes  are  proud  of  this  analytical  tool. 
It  represents  a  high  degree  of  the  state  of 
the  art  and  certainly  r^resents  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  tools  for  obtaining  a 
meaningful  analysis  of  health  care  needs 
and  health  care  delivery.  It  not  only  supple- 
ments vcdimilnous  tables,  but  often  super- 


sedes their  informative  value  by  displaying 
more  succinctly  what  tables  are  unable  to 
display. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Fraaer,  lot  expressing 
an  interest  In  our  ct^abUltlee  and  ongoing 
contribution  to  health  care  need  and  health 
care  delivery  analysis,  and  I  trust  this  will 
be  of  considerable  additional  interest  to  your 
colleagues  In  WashlngtoD. 
Respectfully, 

BancK  A.  Boeaas. 
Assistant  Director. 


SE^i ATE— Friday,  September  17,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore <  Mr.  Ellender  ) . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  ruler  of  men  and  na- 
tions, teach  us  the  clear  truth  that  our 
civilization  cannot  survive  materially  un- 
less it  is  redeemed  spiritually.  Kindle  the 
fire  of  faith  in  each  of  us  to  make  us  Just 
and  kind  and  pure  that  redemption  may 
begin  in  us.  Keep  us  steadfast  and  true 
to  the  highest  revelation  of  Thyself  and 
Thy  will  which  Thou  has  made  known 
to  us.  Enable  us  to  draw  upon  the  latent 
reserves  of  humanity,  humiUty,  and 
humor  which  are  part  of  our  heritage. 
Above  all  else  keep  us  "a  nation  whose 
God  is  the  Lord" — Lord  of  >ur  homes. 
Lord  of  our  schools.  Lord  of  our  churches. 
Lord  of  our  ballot  boxes,  Lord  of  our 
government  halls,  Lord  of  our  peace  ta- 
bles. Lord  of  our  lives. 

Por  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, September  16,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with.  .^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  FROM  VERMONT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
the  certificate  of  appointment  of  the 
Honorable  Robert  T.  STArroRO  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
certificate  of  appointment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

ClKTirlCATT    OF    APPOINTMENT 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 
This   is   to  certify  that,   pursuant   to  the 


power  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Vermont,  I,  Deane  C.  Davis,  the  governor 
of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint  Robert  T. 
Stafford  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  untu  the  vacancy  therein,  caused  by 
the  death  of  Winston  L.  Prouty,  Is  filled  by 
election  as  provided  by  law. 

Witness:     His    excellency     our     Governor 
Deane  C.  Davis,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Montpeller  this  sixteenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  oxir  Lord  1971. 
By  the  Governor : 

Deanz  C.  Davis, 

GouerJior. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senator-designate  will  present  himself  at 
the  desk,  the  oath  of  office  will  be  ad- 
ministered to  him. 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  of  Vermont,  escorted 
by  Mr.  Aiken,  suivanced  to  the  desk  of  the 
Vice  President;  the  oath  prescribed  by 
law  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ellender)  ;  and 
he  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the  ofiQcial 
oath  book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

RXCXSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  our 
newest  Member. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  9:04  a.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  9:06  a.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tonpore  (Mr.  Ellxnder). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  3  minutes  allotted  to  me  imder 
the  standing  order  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
glad  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  Honor- 
able Robert  T.  Stafford,  who  has  been 
designated  by  Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis,  of 
Vermont,  to  succeed  the  late  Senator 
Winston  L.  Prouty  as  a  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Governor  Davis  has  made  an  excellent 
selection.  By  this  appointment,  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  acquired  a  Member  of  ster- 
ling, if  not  ironclad  character. 

Bob  Stafford  is  known  to  most  of  our 
Members.  He  has  been  an  important 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  over  10  years.  Until  today  he  has  been 


a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  vice  chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  conference. 

Previous  to  that,  he  was  Governor  of 
Vermont.  Before  that,  he  served  as  Lleu- 
tentint  Governor  and  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Bob  Stafford's  military  record  is  high- 
ly commendable,  since  he  served  in  both 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Helen 
KeUey,  of  BeUows  Falls.  Vt.,  and  they 
have  four  very  attractive  daughters. 

As  a  lifelong  Vermonter,  Bob  possesses 
the  traits  for  which  the  State  of  Vermont 
is  well  known;  namely,  commonsense, 
understanding,  and  love  for  his  State  and 
coimtry. 

I  might  also  add,  he  does  not  like  to 
be  pushed  aroimd,  but  prefers  to  make  up 
his  own  mind. 

Sometimes  he  agrees  with  me  and 
sometimes  he  does  not.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  I  like  him. 

I  wish  to  commend  Governor  Davis 
for  his  wise  judgment  in  making  this 
appointment. 

On  behalf  of  my  wife  and  friends,  I 
welcome  Bob  and  Helen  to  the  Senatorial 
arena,  which  Is  normally  a  very  dignified 
plsu^e,  £md  to  which  I  exi>ect  him  to  make 
wise  and  constructive  contributions. 

ORDXX    or   BUSINKSS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  is 
now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
first,  be  recognized  for  the  usual  3  min- 
utes under  the  standing  order  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
dean  of  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us,  in  welcoming  Bob  Stafford  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

This  Is  one  of  those  occasions  when 
we  celebrate  a  setback  for  the  other  body. 
It  is  a  loss  to  the  other  body  that  Bob 
Stafford  will  not  be  there;  but  It  Is  our 
gain,  the  country's  gain,  and  Vermont's 
gain. 

Mr.  President,  it  htis  been  my  great 
pleasure  to  know  Bob  Stafford  for  a  very 
considerable  period  of  time,  ever  since 
he  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  his  party's 
leadership  in  the  House.  He  has  fur- 
nished wise  guidance  to  House  Members 
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and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
durinx  the  leadenhlp  meetbigs. 

His  Intelligence  and  his  strength  of 
character,  as  well  as  his  firmness  of 
opinion  and  his  exceUent  Judgments,  are 
all  qnaUtlee  which  the  Senate  can  enjoy 
with  added  benefit. 

Thus,  we  welcome  Senator  Robbit  T. 
STArrou)  to  this  body.  We  will  shortly 
provide  him  with  some  work  to  do  and 
also  Illustrate  to  him  the  expedition  with 
which  the  Senate  proceeds  with  its 
work. 

I  know  that  he  will  observe,  on  the 
draft  bill,  that  many  months  have  gone 
by  and  the  Senate  Is  unable  to  act. 

I  am  sure  that  he  will  observe,  also, 
that  whatever  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  in  its  wisdom,  the  Senate  does 
its  best  to  undo,  or  at  least  to  increase: 
but  he  will  also  find  our  good  qualities 
as  well. 

We  are  delighted  that  Senator  Stat- 
roBD  is  with  us. 

Ur.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  let  this 
occasion  go  by  without  making  It 
a  bipartisan  occasion  of  approval  of 
the  designation  of  the  new  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  SxArrotD).  I 
merely  want  to  say  to  Bob  STirroao  on 
this  occasion  that  we  are  delighted  that 
he  is  with  us  in  this  Chamber.  We  know 
of  his  outstanding  record  as  Governor 
and  as  the  Representative  from  his 
State.  I  want  to  assure  him  that  even 
though  he  is  No.  100  in  the  list,  he 
ranks  Just  as  equally  as  No.  1  on  the  list. 
I  note  that,  at  the  moment,  he  Is  close 
to  No.  1,  physically,  to  the  dlstingiilshed 
President  pro  tempore  of  this  body  (Mr. 
Eixoran) .  Also.  I  think  he  is  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  as  an  associate  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AncxN),  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican in  this  body  and,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  wisest  men  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
could  not  agree  m(n«  with  his  kind 
words  and  his  warm  estimate  of  our 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  as  well. 


THE  HINQES  OP  PEACE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  read  with 
great  Interest  the  thoughtful  proposals  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  on 
Tuesday  concerning  the  future  of  NATO. 
His  evaluation  of  our  overall  European 
policy  foUowB  closely  the  Senator's  long- 
held  view  tliat  we  must  reduce  the 
American  profile  In  Europe  by  reducing 
both  our  physical  presence  and  our  fi- 
nancial sui^port  of  NATO.  As  the  Senate 
knows,  I  have  been  sympathetic  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader's  goals.  I, 
too.  would  like  to  see  fewer  Americans 
stationed  abroad.  I.  too,  would  like  to  see 
this  burden  on  our  financial  resources 
reduced.  I.  too,  would  like  to  see  a  pros- 
perous Eunnw  accept  a  more  equitable 
share  in  Its  own  defense.  I.  too.  would  like 
to  aee  a  more  antfled  Borope. 

AH  these  are  noble  goals.  Ftow  among 
US  can  dlirer  on  their  destrabUlty. 

Yet,  I  submit  that  this  admlzilstratUm 


already — Indeed,  from  the  outset — has 
viewed  and  acted  upon  American  foreign 
policy  in  much  broader  terms  than  its 
predecessors.  While  the  purely  regional 
approach  to  foreign  poUcy  Is  continuously 
important.  President  Nixon  and  his  ad- 
visers have  perceived  foreign  policy  of 
the  1970*8  in  much  broader  terms. 

They  conceive  of  foreign  policy  as  be- 
ing worldwide— that  success  or  failure  of 
our  policy  in  one  area  of  the  world  hinges 
to  a  large  degree  on  success  or  failure  of 
our  policy  in  all  other  areas. 

Thus,  Europe  can  no  longer  be  Isolated 
as  the  American  problem,  nor  Asia  as 
the  Par  Eastern  problem,  nor  the  con- 
flict in  the  Near  East  as  the  Middle 
Eastern  problem. 

At  the  time,  critics  viewed  Mr.  Nixon's 
visit  to  Rumania  as  merely  an  exercise 
in  personal  diplomacy.  Tet,  as  subsequent 
events  have  proved,  Rumania  serves  as  a 
most  useful  conduit  in  developing  new 
approaches  to  the  so-caUed  China  prob- 
lem. 

I  myself  observed  the  good  effects  of 
President  Nixon's  recent  visit  to  Ru- 
mania, where  he  had  a  3-hour  talk  with 
President  Ceausescu. 

No  doubt  Dean  Rusk  and  Walt  Rostow 
are  right  to  say  that  President  Nixon  is 
going  to  find  it  very  hard  to  bring  any 
specific  agreements  back  from  his  visit 
to  Peking. 

No  doubt  George  Ball  is  right  to  point 
out  that  President  Nixon  may  endanger 
our  present  aUiance  with  an  existing 
great  power,  Japan,  for  the  sake  of  a 
possible  future  understanding  with  a 
China  that  is  still — to  some — only  a  po- 
tential superpower. 

There  are  indeed  risks  In  what  Mr. 
Nixon  is  attempting.  And  I  concede  it  is 
the  duty  of  critics  to  draw  attention  to 
them.  But  there  are  opportunities,  not 
Just  in  the  Par  East  but  throughout  the 
world,  provided  we  understand  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Nixon  is  proceeding. 

Have  critics  considered  this  overview? 
Have  they  considered  that  perhaps  this 
policy  toward  China  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  Europe?  Has  this  policy  per- 
haps had  an  effect  on  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  I  myself  believe  that 
it  has.  And  I  have  had  recent  talks  with 
some  Soviet  officials. 

Before  we  retxmi  to  great  power  sum- 
mitry— before  we  even  propose  all-Eu- 
rope summitry — I  feel  that  we  must  look 
to  a  successful  umcluslon  of  the  many 
mlnlsummlts  now  in  progress. 

Consider  Berlin  and  the  two  Ger- 
manys. 

Consider  SALT. 

Consider  Middle  East  negotiations. 

Consider  Paris  peace  talks. 

Ccmsider  the  Geneva  disarmament 
talks. 

Consider  finance  ministers'  discussions 
in  Eiirope. 

Even  Britain  divides  its  attention  be- 
tween Northern  Ireland  and  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market. 

I  have  often  considered  the  wisdom  of 
Tenslng'B  comment  to  Sir  Edmund  Hil- 
lary that  before  one  cUmbs  the  Hima- 
layas, one  must  cross  the  Siwallks.  It 
Is  clear  that  Ur.  Nlzon  has  perceived  tlie 


necessity  for  this  tedious,  low-keyed  ma- 
chining of  the  hinges  between  nations. 
For  the  doors  of  jieace  to  open,  the 
hinges  must  be  strongly  built  and  prop- 
erly mounted. 

Presldait  Nixon  has  spent  3  years  set- 
ting about  building  the  hinges. 

This  policy  seems  to  be  succeeding 
There  are  signs  of  success. 

Negotiations  have  at  least  begun  and 
are  continuing  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 

Vietnam  is  being  returned  to  the  Viet- 
namese with  two-thirds  of  our  troops  al- 
ready brought  home,  and  North  Vietnam 
api)arently  unable  to  mount  an  offensive. 

In  the  last  6  months  tUone  profoimd 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Pe- 
king. 

Here  is  another  hinge:  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  offered  to  negotiate  mutual  troop 
reductions  in  Europe. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  that 
President  Nixon  perceives  foreign  policy 
as  the  working  of  one  agreement  upon 
another  problem  which  may  well  be  lo- 
cated elsewhere  in  the  world. 

And  since  he  does  this  so  quietly,  with 
little  fuss  and  less  rhetoric,  the  world 
always  seems  siUT)rised  at  the  progress 
he  is  making  toward  peace.  Many  in  Eu- 
rope perceive  this  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  we  in  America  do.  It  is  within  this 
context,  then,  that  we  must  examine 
Europe,  NATO  and  the  Europeans  today. 

The  majority  leader  spoke  on  Tues- 
day of  a  hoped-for  trend  toward  detente. 
I  suggest  that  this  trend  has  been  m 
existence  for  some  time  now. 

Today's  four-power  agreement  with 
respect  to  Berlin  and  the  negotiations 
between  East  and  West  Germany  are 
certadnly  a  part  of  this  trend. 

If  I  may  comment  here,  both  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  were  in  Helsinki  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  for  ourselvs 
the  activities  of  the  American  negotia- 
tors and  the  businesslike  progress  and 
genuine  sincerity  evidenced  on  all  sides. 

What  has  already  been  achieved  at  Vi- 
enna and  Helsinki  is  certainly  a  part  of 
this  trend. 

The  discussions  on  preventing  a  nu- 
clear accident  from  becoming  a  nuclear 
war  are  certainly  a  part  of  this  trend, 
and  there  is  reason  to  expect  progress  in 
this  area  in  the  near  futiu*. 

The  trend,  I  would  suggest,  has  al- 
ready been  well  established.  And  it  has 
been  established  by  President  Nixon. 

But  I  urge  him  to  compare  the  world 
of  September  1971  with  the  world  of 
January  1969.  and  lu-ge  him.  with  great 
respect,  to  lend  his  great  talents  and 
Immense  prestige,  as  he  has  already  done 
on  so  many  Important  occasions,  to  the 
orderly  achievement  of  these  goals,  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  for  the  world. 

I  can  understand  and  symnathize  with 
the  majority  leader's  impatience  at  the 
s-^erninRly  slow  march  of  events.  And  I 
agree  fully  with  his  ultimate  goals. 

I  conclude  with  the  sUtement  that  the 
greatest  source  of  pride  which  I  feel  in 
serving  in  the  Senate  is  the  binartlsan 
cooperation  of  the  majority  leader  and. 
if  I  may  sav  so.  of  the  minority  leider 
in  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the 
advanceme  it  of  peace  in  the  world. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  the  fine 
statement  he  has  Just  made.  Of  coiu^e 
there  are  differences  between  us,  but 
there  are  understandings,  as  well.  I  have 
new  been  one  who  was  loath  to  give  to 
another  the  credit  which  I  think  is  due. 
I  do  think  that  the  world  is  in  process  of 
fiux,  of  change.  In  the  sense  of  turmoil, 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  occurrences 
are  taking  place  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand nor  fully  comprehend. 

As  far  as  the  President  is  concerned, 
he  has  done  a  number  of  things  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  which  I  thor- 
oughly approve  of.  I  approve  of  his  re- 
duction to  Just  in  excess  of  200,000  men 
in  Vietnam  from  approximately  550,000 
when  he  took  office,  and  the  further  re- 
duction to  184,000  by  December  1,  and 
from  then  on  a  further  reduction,  as  well. 
That  is  a  move  In  the  right  direction — 
not  "In"  but  out.  The  only  difference  in 
that  respect  is  that  I  would  hope  it  would 
be  faster  but  I  recognize  that  he  is 
charged  with  final  responsibility. 

I  certainly  approve  of  the  President's 
initiative  in  goiiig  to  Peking.  I  am  aware 
of  the  part  played  by  Romania  as  the 
"middle  man."  so  to  speak,  in  making 
that  possible. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent brought  about  a  reduction  in  the 
Armed  Forces  in  excess  of  1  million  men 
since  he  took  office.  I  note  with  Interest, 
and  this  is  incidental,  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  military  personnel  will  be 
released  ahead  of  time  this  year,  to  wit, 
those  who  have  120  days  or  less  to  serve. 

I  approve  also  of  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  said — up  to  a  point,  that 
is — relative  to  a  sxmunit  meeting,  but  I 
would  not  go  as  far  as  he  does,  because 
If  we  wait  for  all  of  these  things  to  come 
to  a  conclusion,  I  am  afraid  we  will  wait 
for  decades.  I  believe  the  Berlin  accord, 
while  a  first  step,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  President  played  a  very 
significant  personal  part  at  a  critical 
point  in  bringing  that  to  fruition. 

Now.  we  have  the  two  Germanys 
meeting.  A  llttie  trouble  is  developing, 
but  I  hope  they  make  an  accord,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  done.  Then,  the  four 
powers  will  sign  a  final  Berlin  Agreement, 
to  be  followed,  hopefully,  by  a  West 
German-Polish  Treaty  and  a  West  Ger- 
man-Soviet Union  Treaty. 

Then,  after  those  building  blocks  have 
been  set  in  place  we  should  give  most 
serious  consideration  to  the  All -European 
Security  Conference  attended  by  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  including  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Middle  East  I 
think  the  Nixon-Rogers  policy  has  been 
the  right  p(dlcy  in  facing  a  most  diffi- 
cult situation  in  a  most  combustible 
area.  I  thoroughly  approve,  and  I  have 
so  stated,  their  taking  almost  all  possi- 
ble courses,  walking  the  line  down  the 
middle,  trying  to  bring  the  Israelis  and 
the  Arabs  to  a  meeting  to  work  out  dif- 
ferences. 

In  all  those  respects  I  ccunmend  the 


Presldmt.  But  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  the  end  of  World  War  n  525.- 
000  UJ3.  military  personnel  and  depend- 
ents in  Western  Europe  are  far  too 
many. 

It  is  my  Intention  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  offer  an  amendment  seeking  to 
bring  about,  not  the  sledge  hammer  drop 
anticipated  earlier,  but  a  graduated  re- 
duction over  a  period  of  years,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  reduction  of  NATO  in 
that  respect — and  I  say  again  that  I 
believe  in  NATO.  It  is  vital  to  our  se- 
curity and  future.  But  I  would  seek  a 
graduated  reduction  over  a  period  of 
years,  with  European  countries  in  NATO, 
at  least  those  capable,  taking  up  the  bur- 
den and  slack,  and  assuming  responsl- 
bUity  on  a  partnership  basis  and  not  on 
a  basis  of  leadership  furnished  by  this 
Nation  in  this  continent  or  other  nations 
in  other  continents  over  2,000  miles 
away. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  for  a  well-thought-out 
and  responsible  speech.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  here  and  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  listen  and  make  what  few  remarks  I 
have. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  fairness,  as  al- 
ways, and  for  his  very  generous  com- 
ments. Our  differences  are  not  really  very 
great.  This  should  be  a  signal  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  of  how  the  United  States 
and  its  representatives  can  stand  to- 
gether in  times  of  great  importance  to 
our  security. 

As  to  the  Em-opean  Security  Council 
conference  I  would  not  mean  to  suggest 
all  problems  must  be  setUed,  but  ahead 
of  final  settiement  of  European  prob- 
lems lie  these  various  situations  where 
real  progress  is  being  made. 

The  Senator  and  I  recently  served  at 
the  Interparllamentarlan  Union  confer- 
ence in  Paris  earlier  this  month  and  we 
know  those  nations.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  indicated  their  willingness  to  have 
a  conference,  including  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  and  in  due  time,  after  some 
of  these  things  have  been  resolved — not 
all  of  them — for  such  a  conference  to  be 
convened.  But  there  should  be  ample  dis- 
cussions between  governments  in  plan- 
ning any  such  conference  before  it  is 
called.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  forgot  to  mention 
the  SALT  talks  which  we  both  attended 
on  different  occasions,  but  which  im- 
pressed us  considerably  because  of  the 
caliber  of  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  and 
his  associates.  His  progress,  although 
slow,  has  been  steady  and  solid.  We  think 
that  is  a  step  forward,  and  we  think  big 
problems  can  be  overcome  and  solutions 
arrived  at  which  wiU  sUxo  or  slow  down 
the  arms  race  so  that  there  can  be  a 
diversion  of  funds  from  weapons  of  de- 
struction to  ways  and  means  of  construc- 
tive attonpts  on  behalf  of  our  people  and 
the  world. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  WhUe  praising  the  U.S. 
d^egation,  I  think  it  Is  fair  that  mention 
be  made  of  the  Soviet  delegation  led  by 
Mr.  Vladimir  Semenov  for  their  fair. 
Just,  and  reasonable  attempts  in  trying 
to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  we  are, 


perhaps  by  different  roads;  but  we  hope 
for  success  in  the  end. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


AN  ISSUE  OF  COMMON  GROUND 

til.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  long,  tragic  years  of  our  Involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  debate  over  our 
Government's  policies  in  this  war  have, 
at  times,  reached  a  point  of  acrimony 
that  we  all  regret.  At  times,  intemperate 
remarks  on  both  sides  have  tended  to 
cloud  the  motives  of  honorable  Ameri- 
cans who  differ  on  the  issues  but  are 
equally  devoted  to  the  national  Interest. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  limit  the 
scope  or  intensity  of  the  debate.  This 
is  not  the  way  democracy  works.  The 
Issues  cut  too  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
our  national  purpose;  there  is  too  much 
at  stake  for  the  future  to  Justify  silence 
on  issues  deeply  felt.  However,  where 
there  is  a  possible  conmion  ground  of 
agreement  on  matters  that  do  not  di- 
rectly impinge  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  be  fighting  this  war.  I  believe 
these  areas  should  be  closely  examined 
by  all  parties. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  recent  develop- 
ments relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  present  such 
a  possible  area  of  agreement. 

Whether  or  not  one  is  favorable  to  the 
present  regime  in  Saigon,  the  prospect  of 
an  election  in  which  President  Thieu's 
name  is  the  only  one  on  the  ballot  Is 
something  I  believe  is  abhorrent  to  all 
freedom-loving  Americans. 

Last  April,  President  Nixon  stated  that 
an  important  condition  for  an  enrl  to 
American  involvement  was  that  we  give 
"the  South  Vietnamese  a  reasonable 
chance  to  siirvive  as  a  free  people."  He 
also  said  that  the  United  States  was 
fighting  "only  for  the  right  of  a  people 
far  away  to  choose  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want." 

Prom  the  begiiming,  our  Government's 
avowed  purpose  in  Vietnam,  as  stated  by 
administrations  of  both  parties,  has  been 
to  halt  totalitarian  aggression.  Certainly, 
an  election  that  permits  the  people  no 
choice  comes  imder  this  category. 

If  the  election  is  permitted  to  proceed 
on  this  basis,  the  myth  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  South  Vietnamese  under 
the  Thleu  regime  wUl  have  lost  its  last 
shred  of  credibility.  And  our  Govern- 
ment's stated  objective  in  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  have  been  lost  as 
well. 

A  recent  statement  by  Tran  Van 
Huong,  President  Thieu's  hand-picked 
vice-presidential  candidate,  as  qiioted  In 
the  press,  pdnts  up  the  utter  incredibility 
of  the  arrangement 

Answering  criticism  of  his  association 
with  President  Thleu  In  this  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Huong  stated  that  he  had  made 
his  decision  "for  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
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try"  even  "If  my  action  did  defile  my 
honor,  my  reputation,  and  my  ethics." 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  within  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  guarantee  truly  free 
elections  in  South  Vietnam.  However,  it 
is  clearly  within  our  power,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
has  recently  pointed  out.  to  prevent  such 
a  flagrant  travesty  of  the  democratic 
process  as  a  so-called  election  In  which 
there  is  only  one  can<Hdate.  Senator 
Jackson,  long  one  of  the  foremost  sup- 
porters of  our  Government's  policies  in 
Southeast  Asia,  is  so  disillusioned  by  this 
advent  that  he  has  indicated  he  will  vote 
against  further  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
If  the  charade  is  permitted  to  go  through. 

President  Thleu  himself  has  stated 
that  his  regime  could  not  survive  with- 
out continuing  UJ3.  aid.  If  he  is  looking 
for  suinx>rt  of  the  American  people  in 
the  years  ahead,  a  convincing  case  can  be 
made  that  it  Is  In  his  own  interests  to 
postpone  the  elections  and  make  possible 
a  competitive  race  that  has  some  sem- 
blance of  legitimacy. 

The  main  issue  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  is  continuing  war  or  a  ne- 
gotiated peace:  yet  that  issue,  as  It  now 
stands,  will  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  a 
vote.  The  election  law  pushed  through 
the  parliament  by  the  Thleu  regime 
specifically  forbids  candidates  who  are 
sympathetic  to  neutralization.  President 
Thleu  himself  has  a  platform  based  on 
the  "four  no's":  No  neutralization,  no 
ooaUtlon  government,  no  concession  of 
territory  to  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government,  and  no  legalization  of  Vlet- 
cong  activities. 

Time  magazine  recently  noted: 

Thleu  might  as  well  have  added  a  fifth 
"No."  No  opposition  In  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns. 

This  final  "no,"  Mr.  President,  should 
be  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back 
for  the  United  States  since  we  have  been 
imequlvocally  committed  to  self-deter- 
mination for  the  '\^etnamese  people. 

The  sequence  of  events  leading  up  to 
this  final  dictatorial  move  does  not  make 
pleasant  reading.  PVjr  several  months 
now,  the  Thleu  regime  has  gone  to  ex- 
traordinary lengths  to  Inhibit  free  elec- 
tions and  guarantee  its  own  continuation 
in  power.  It  has  used  what  the  CIA  calls 
"the  heavy-handed  methods  of  the  gov- 
ernment's powerful  political  machine." 

The  election  law  made  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  more  than  two  or  three  men 
to  nm  for  the  presidency. 

President's  Thleu's  supporters  then 
gathered  signed  but  blank  nomination 
papers  In  an  attempt  to  prevent  endorse- 
ments of  other  candidates. 

When  General  Mlnh  withdrew  from 
the  contest,  denouncing  It  as  a  "colossal 
farce,"  the  South  Vietnamese  supreme 
court  was  hurriedly  called  into  session  to 
reinstate  General  Ky  as  a  candidate. 
When  Ky  denounced  tills  ploy,  the  court 
decreed  that  President  Thleu  was  the 
only  valid  candidate. 

Now  President  Thleu  says  that  the 
election  will  be  a  test  of  the  people's  con- 
fidence In  him.  There  will  be  no  real 
chance  for  opposition,  however,  since  on 
October  3,  as  In  the  past,  elaborate  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  get  voters  to  the 


polls,  and  they  will  vote  because  they 
know  that  a  stamped  voter  card  Is  re- 
quired in  order  to  receive  allowances,  re- 
fugee benefits,  official  licenses,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Saigon  regime's  efforts  to  manipu- 
late and  control  the  National  Assembly 
elections  last  month  were  equally  dis- 
illusioning. 

President  Thleu  sent  a  directive— 
which  American  sources  admit  Is  genu- 
ine— to  his  hand-picked  province  chiefs. 
That  directive  ordered  the  creation  of 
secret  campaign  staffs  which  would  make 
"every  effort"  to  "harass  antigovemment 
elements."  It  suggested  the  use  of  threats, 
arrests,  and  even  exile  to  discourage  the 
opposition. 

A  committee  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
National  Assembly  reported  numerous 
instances  of  election  rigging  just  before 
the  August  29  elections. 

Candidates  were  threatened:  their 
meetings  were  disrupted  while  police  did 
nothing:  opposition  newspapers  were 
seized. 

On  election  day  Itself,  the  abuses  were 
clearly  evident.  Reporters  for  the  New 
York  Times  wrote  that  soldiers  were 
trucked  to  areas  where  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  local  candidates  and 
were  sometimes  advised  how  to  vote  by 
superior  oCQcers. 

A  reporter  from  the  Washington  Post 
wrote  that  in  one  village  of  541  registered 
voters,  735  votes  had  been  cast  by  mid- 
day. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  reported  several 
other  instances: 

In  Ola  Dlnh,  the  province  surrounding 
Saigon,  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese paratroopers  was  brought  to  a  polling 
place  and,  according  to  an  American  news- 
man there,  handed  out  envelopes  with  the 
pre-selected  ballots  already  in  them,  ready 
to  be  dropped  In  the  ballot  box. 

In  the  northern  port  city  of  Danang,  a 
downtown  peeling  place  was  closed  when 
only  the  baUot  slips  of  the  10  pro-govern- 
ment candidates  were  on  hand  for  distribu- 
tion to  voters  and  the  observers  for  the  other 
20  candidates  objected. 

In  Hau  NghUi  province,  outside  Saigon,  a 
peasant  woman  turned  up  at  a  polling  place 
with  12  voters'  cards  and  a  list  of  places  she 
was  to  use  each  to  vote  for  pro-Thleu  candi- 
dates. Her  vote  was  not  challenged. 

In  the  Mekong  Delta  province  of  Vlnh 
Blnh  RepresenUtlve  Ngo  Cong  Due  com- 
plained th»t  at  many  poUlng  stations  his 
observers  had  found  the  ballot  boxes  flUed 
and  the  vote  tally  sheets  completed  even  be- 
fore the  election  began  at  7  a.m. 

That  last  example,  regarding  repre- 
sentative Due,  deserves  further  discus- 
sion. He  was  perhaps  the  best  known 
opponent  of  President  Thleu  as  well  as 
the  publisher  of  Saigon's  second  largest 
daily  newspaper.  Time  magazine  calls 
him  "far  and  away  the  most  popular 
candidate"  in  his  province  of  Vlnh  Blnh. 

Yet,  after  urging  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  and  the  establishment  of 
a  neutral  provisional  government,  he  has 
suffered  continued  harassment.  His 
house  was  broken  Into  and  set  afire; 
he  was  charged  with  attempted  murder 
after  a  fight  with  an  owwnent  who  spat 
beer  in  his  face;  his  paper  has  been 
bombed  twice  and  Its  editions  seized  150 
times  in  recent  months.  Only  last  June, 
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an  American  adviser  toW  a  Washington 
Post  reporter: 

If  Due  loses,  it  will  be  because  the  govern- 
ment stole  It  from  him. 

Mr.  Due  lost,  and  journalists  and  U.S 
diplomats  agreed  that  a  flagrant  and 
systematic  effort  was  made  to  defeat  him. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  recent  elections 
were  rigged  to  a  significant  degree.  Al- 
though direct  TJS.  involvement  in  this 
process  was  apparently  negligible,  oui 
Embassy  tolerated  these  abuses  and 
made  no  public  effort  to  halt  them.  As 
a  result,  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
have  been  deprived  of  the  right  for  which 
we  are  supposed  to  be  fighting,  the  right 
to  choose  freely  their  own  government. 

What  would  have  happened  if  there 
had  been  open  and  honest  elections?  We 
cannot  say  for  sure,  of  course,  but  there 
are  strong  indications  that  the  results 
would  have  been  substantial  victories  for 
the  oppcments  of  the  current  regime  and 
its  policies  of  continuing  the  war. 

One  indication  was  the  surprising  vic- 
tory made  by  the  anU-govemment 
BuddWst  slate  in  last  year's  senatorial 
election,  which  is  generally  conceded  to 
have  been  fair.  Only  one- third  of  the 
seats  in  that  election  were  won  by  can- 
didates pledged  to  support  the  Thleu 
regime. 

In  this  year's  election  for  the  National 
Assembly,  only  20  of  the  100  incumbents 
known  to  be  Thleu  supporters  were  re- 
elected. Few  candidates  openly  admitted 
their  support  for  President  Thleu,  and 
none  were  reported  as  endorsing  his  "four 
noes"  platform. 
As  the  Washington  Post  reported: 
Thleu's  majority  has  been  dlmlnUhed.  and 
In  areas  where  a  genuine  campaign  was  waged 
his  candidates  took  a  thorough  drubbing. 

Opposition  forces  made  their  strongest 
showings  in  the  cities,  where  candidates 
could  travel  more  freely,  publicize  their 
views,  and  expose  harassment  more 
easily.  In  Saigon,  opposition  candidates 
won  eight  of  13  seats  at  stake.  In  Danang, 
they  won  all  three  seats,  which  helped  to 
give  the  opposition  victories  in  22  of  the 
24  seats  from  the  five  northern  provinces, 
where  most  of  the  military  activity  Is  at 
the  moment. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  unmistakable 
conclusion  that  the  South  Vietnamese,  if 
given  the  barest  foundation  of  a  free 
choice  In  the  election  process,  will  exer- 
cise it. 

If  President  Thleu's  political  position 
Is  so  tenuous  that  it  cannot  be  sustained 
without  suspending  free  elective  proc- 
esses, then  our  support  of  his  regime  Is 
support  of  a  dictatorship,  not  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Vietnamese  people. 

If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  55,000 
American  dead,  300,000  wounded,  and 
Innumerable  Vietnamese  military  and 
civilian  casualties,  it  is  our  Government's 
responsibility  to  assure  the  Vietnamese 
people  with  a  choice  in  the  forthcoming 
elections. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  American  people 
may  have  been  confused  by  the  devious 
obscurities  of  the  manipulations  of  the 
elective  processes  in  South  Vietnam. 

But  the  spectacle  of  a  purportedly 
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democratic  election  in  which  only  one 
candidate  is  on  the  baUot  puts  this  in- 
justice in  clear  focus  for  all  to  see. 

Can  you  imagine  the  U.S.  electorate 
standing  still  for  an  election  In  which 
there  was  only  one  candidate  on  the 
ballot — be  his  name  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Richard  Nixon,  or  any  other? 

It  is  obvious  that  we  would  reject  such 
a  charade  out  of  hand.  If  ovu-  goal  is  self- 
determination  for  the  Vietnamese  people, 
we  should  use  our  Influence  to  prevent 
such  an  obvious  and  flagrant  affront  to 
the  Vietnamese  electorate. 

As  we  move  today  into  a  final  vote  on 
the  deeply  controversial  issue  of  the  draft 
extension,  I  believe  all  Americans  can, 
in  good  faith,  unite  on  the  common,  min- 
imal objective  of  providing  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  at  least  a  choice  in 
the  forthcoming  presidential  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  relating 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  elections  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

An  article  by  Michael  Parks  from  the 
August  30  Baltimore  Sim;  an  article  by 
Ivar  Peterson  in  the  August  28  New  York 
Times;  an  article  by  Peter  Jay  In  the 
August  31  Washington  Post;  two  articles 
by  Peter  Osnos  in  the  August  30  and 
August  31  Issues  of  the  Post;  an  article 
on  the  elections  from  the  September  6 
issue  of  Time  magazine;  an  article  by 
Tad  Szulz  in  the  September  3  New  York 
Times:  and  a  summsur  prepared  by  my 
staff  of  major  points  in  the  election  di- 
rective made  public  by  General  Mlnh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the   Baltimore   Sun.   Aug.    30,    1971] 
Teksorists  Fail  To  Halt  Virr  Votkbs 

(By  Michael  Parks) 
Saioon. — In  an  election  marked  by  Com- 
munist terrorism  and  charges  of  fraud, 
South  Vietnamese  voters  selected  a  new  lower 
house  for  the  National  Assembly  yesterday. 
At  least  3  civilians  were  killed  and  30 
Injured  In  election-related  terrorist  attacks, 
government  spokesmen  reported.  In  addi- 
tion, military  activity  rose  to  a  four-month 
high. 

Despite  the  terrorism.  78.5  per  cent  of 
South  Vietnam's  7.1  million  registered  voters 
went  to  the  polls  to  select  from  among  the 
1,242  candidates  for  the  159-seat  lower  house. 
Preliminary  results  this  morning  showed 
that  opposition  candidates  had  won  most 
of  the  seats  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  and  In  Saigon,  but  that  pro-Thleu 
candidates  were  doing  well  In  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  rural  areas.  Both  trends  were 
expected. 

In  Saigon,  9  of  the  13  seats  went  to  op- 
position candidates,  the  four  pro-govern- 
ment winners  were  all  ethnic  Chinese  elected 
from  the  capital's  large  Chinese  quarter, 
Cholon. 

Despite  the  lack  of  national  issues  in  the 
campaign  and  the  large  number  of  candi- 
dates— nearly  eight  for  each  seat — the  elec- 
tion Is  expected  to  provide  some  Indication 
of  popular  sentiment  In  the  country's  cur- 
rent p>olitlcal  crisis  over  the  October  presi- 
dential election. 

Some  Vietnamese  politicians  had  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  withdrawal  of 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu's  two  chal- 
lengers from  the  race  would  leave  voters 
apathetic  and  cynical.  But  yesterday's  78.5 
per  cent  turnout — 65  per  cent  was  expected — 
suggests  the  turbulent  presidential  race  may 


have  whetted  the  Vietnamese  political  ap- 
petite. 

SAIGON   VOTE    LOWIS 

As  usual,  voter  turnout  in  Saigon  was 
lower — 60  per  cent — than  anywhere  else  In 
the  nation.  In  this  election  Saigon  voters 
were  confronted  by  as  many  as  81  candidates 
contesting  for  five  seats.  Voting  often  took 
10  minutes,  aoid  some  persons  stood  In  line 
for  more  than  two  hours  to  cast  their  bal- 
lote. 

Three  terrorist  attacks  were  reported  In 
Blnh  Dlnh  province  by  the  national  police. 

In  the  most  serious,  a  grenade  was  thrown 
Into  the  polling  station  in  an  isolated  vil- 
lage in  the  coast&l  province.  Police  reported 
7  persons  were  killed  and  at  least  20  injured. 

TERKORISTS'   slathtg 

Elarlier  in  the  same  province,  terrorists 
killed  an  elderly  man  and  brought  his  body 
to  a  polling  station  to  dlsco\irage  voters;  a 
government  spokesman  reported  a  woman 
voter  was  wounded  while  crossing  a  bridge 
in  Blnh  Dlnh. 

More  than  two  dozen  shelUngs,  minings 
and  other  Incidents  were  reported  elsewhere 
around  the  country. 

Main  force  military  action  remained  con- 
fined to  the  area  around  the  demarcation 
zone  separating  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
but  the  South  Vietnamese  command  reported 
51  Commxmlst-lnitlated  actions  In  the  24 
hours  before  the  elections  the  highest  since 
April. 

ROCKETS  ITKED 

The  Incidents  included  the  firing  of  two 
rockets — both  duds — Into  Saigon's  Tan  Son 
base  In  20  months. 

There  were  many  charges  and  some  evi- 
dence of  government  efforts  to  elect  Its 
supporters  to  the  lower  house  and  cnish 
several  outspoken  opi>osltlon  leaders. 

In  the  Mekong  Delta  province  of  Vlnh 
Blnh,  Representative  Ngo  Cong  Due  com- 
plained that  at  many  polling  stations  his 
observers  had  found  the  ballot  boxes  filled 
and  the  vote  tally  sheets  completed  even 
before  the  election  began  at  7  A.M. 

"The  frauds  are  worse,  even  more  daring 
and  outrageoiis  than  I  feared."  Mr.  Due 
charged.  "This  government  of  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  is  without  conscience,  totally  without 
conscience." 

Mr.  Due,  one  of  the  most  outspoken  of 
opposition  firebrands  and  the  publisher  of 
a  widely  read  Saigon  newspaper,  said  he 
would  file  formal  complalnt«  with  the  central 
election  commission. 

In  Bac  Lieu  province,  also  In  the  Delta, 
another  opposition  deputy  was  prevented 
from  Inspecting  polling  places  by  Vietnamese 
soldiers  who  fired  Into  the  air  and  set  off 
tear  gas  eannisters  to  prevent  his  Vietnam- 
ese Air  Force  helicopter  from  landing.  An 
American  correspondent  seeking  to  see  the 
province  chief,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Thleu,  was 
detained  brlefiy  by  police. 

In  Hau  Nghla  province,  outside  Saigon, 
a  peasant  woman  turned  up  at  a  poUIng 
place  with  12  voters'  cards  and  a  list  of 
places  she  was  to  use  each  to  vote  for  pro- 
Thleu  candidates.  Her  vote  was  not  chal- 
lenged. 

In  Ola  Dlnh,  the  province  surrounding 
Saigon,  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese paratroopers  was  brought  to  a  polling 
place  and  according  to  an  American  newsman 
there,  handed  out  envelopes  with  the  pre- 
selected ballots  already  In  them,  ready  to  be 
dropped  in  the  ballot  box. 

Throughout  the  country,  units  of  soldiers 
were  trucked  and  fiown  Into  constituencies 
where  their  votes  were  needed  to  boost  pro- 
Thleu  candidates.  Under  Vietnamese  law, 
troops  on  operations  may  vote  anywhere;  In 
addition  provisions  of  the  election  law  make 
It  difficult  to  Insure  they  vote  only  once. 


POLL  CLOSED 


In  the  northern  port  city  of  Da  Nang,  a 
downtown  poUing  place  was  closed  when  only 
the  ballot  slips  of  the  10  pro-government 
candidates  were  on  band  for  distribution  to 
voters  and  the  observers  for  the  other  20 
candidates  objected. 

In  Phuoclong  where  the  present  speaker 
of  the  lower  bouse  Is  running  with  strong 
support  from  President  Thleu,  Army  trucks 
and  other  government  vehicles  were  sent 
into  the  countryside  to  roimd  up  voters. 

The  speaker,  Nguyen  Ba  Luong,  was  re- 
elected with  43  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

Catholics,  most  refugees  from  North  Viet- 
nam, were  given  lists  of  appiroved  oa&dldates 
dxuing  services  at  many  Gla  Dlnh  parishes. 
The  lists,  printed  on  government  preaaea 
were  distributed  late  Saturday  by  police  along 
with  a  gift  of  up  to  »50  to  the  parish  prieat. 

The  power  of  religious  leaders  also  was 
evident  In  Tay  Nlnh  province  wesrt  of  Saigon. 
There  a  candidate,  an  Army  colonel  and  for- 
mer province  chief,  said,  "At  least  we  know 
there  Is  no  fraud  here.  The  church  leaders 
would  not  allow  It.  But  then  you  can't  win 
without  their  support."  Tay  Nlnh  Is  domi- 
nated by  the  Cao  Dal  religious  sect. 

In  Saigon,  the  government's  social  welfare 
minister  who  Is  standing  for  the  lower  house 
used  ambulances  to  bring  supptorters  to  the 
polls. 

Many  Saigon  voters  standing  In  long,  alow- 
moving  lines  outside  the  polling  places  at 
4  PJlI.  were  unable  to  vote.  Others  In  similar 
circumstances  were  permitted  If  they  had 
gotten  In  line  before  the  4  o'clock  deadline. 

Government  help  apparently  did  not  al- 
ways produce  a  winner.  In  Blnh  liong  prov- 
ince, north  of  Saigon,  Mr.  Thleu's  support 
for  a  deputy  caught  smuggling  gold  was  not 
enough. 

In  the  Delta  province  of  An  Xuyen,  how- 
ever, the  younger  brother  of  the  pirovlnce 
chief,  a  strong  Thleu  supporter,  easily  won 
a  newly  created  seat  although  be  was  vir- 
tually unknown  In  An  Xuyen  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

Observers  noting  Irregularities  found  It  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  they  were  oon- 
flned  only  to  a  few  polling  places,  to  a  single 
province  or  were  countrywide  as  charged  by 
some  opposition  candidates. 

The  northern  five  province*  Military  Re- 
gion One  registered  the  highest  turnout  83 
per  cent  in  the  Central  Highlands  and  coastal 
area.  Military  Region  Two,  the  turnout  was 
81  per  cent.  In  Military  Region  Three,  which 
Includes  Saigon,  the  turnout  was  72  per 
cent.  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  Military  Region 
FoTir,  the  turnout  was  82  percent,  according 
to  official  figures. 

Throughout  the  country,  nearly  6.6  mil- 
lion |>ersons  voted,  according  to  preliminary 
retvims. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  28,  19711 

Lkcislativx  Unit  in  Saicom  Accuais  Tbxku 

OF  RiGGiNa;  Cbabges  Mant  laucouLAaiTixs 

IN    UPCOKINO    ASSKMBI.T    AND    PiXSISENTIAL 

Elections 

(By  Iver  Peterson) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  Aug.  27 — ^A  South 
Vietnamese  legislative  ccnnmlttee  accused  the 
Government  of  President  Nguyen  Van  TTileu 
today  of  numerous  Instances  of  election  rig- 
ging. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  senators  and 
deputies,  asserted  In  an  interim  report  that 
It  had  evidence  of  Irregularities  and  rigging 
In  connection  wth  this  Sunday's  lower  house 
election  and  the  presidential  election  sched- 
uled for  Oct.  3. 

It  declared  that  Its  findings,  together  with 
a  "secret  document"  ptirportedly  containing 
Government  orders  to  rig  the  elections,  rep- 
resented "a  record  of  our  bitter  experiences 
with  elections  In   this  dark  period   of  our 
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country."  This  oontrovanlal  document  wu 
mad*  public  by  Duong  Van  Mlnb,  a  retired 
general.  In  withdrawing  from  tbe  Presidential 
race  laat  week. 

aXTXBAL    CASSS    CTTKD 

The  legUlatlTe  panel,  known  ae  the  Na- 
Uonal  Aaaembly  Committee  on  Election 
Fraud,  cited  aeveral  caees  in  which  opposl- 
Uon  candidate*  for  the  lower  houee  and  their 
supporters  were  arreated,  aUegedly  without 
pretext.  The  report  aald  that  after  tbe  com- 
mittee had  learned  of  the  arreste  and  pro- 
tested to  the  OoTemment.  meet  of  those  ar- 
reated were  released. 

(Senator  Vu  Van  Mau.  the  committee  chair- 
man, said  the  President  and  hla  supporters 
tried  to  monopolize  or  hoard  the  endorse- 
ments needed  by  other  presidential  can- 
didates to  qualify  for  the  baaot,  The  As- 
sociated Press  reported.  The  senator  noted 
that  Mr.  Thleu  was  required  to  get  only  40 
signatures  from  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  or  100  from  members  of  provincial 
or  city  councils,  but  that  he  obuined  the 
backing  of  87  depuUes,  18  senators  and  452 
councUmen.  ] 


tzmosferred  out  of  their  dlstrlcU.  If  they  ate 
elected  vlUage  or  hanlet  chiefs,  they  should 
be  attacked  and  discredited  by  other  village 
council  members  and  officials.  In  general, 
their  dossiers  should  be  checked  to  see  If 
there  are  any  Instances  of  Improper  or  Ulegal 
behavior  In  their  past,  so  that  we  can  use 
this  evidence  to  persuade  them  to  work  for 
us.  or.  If  they  refuse,  to  arrest  them. 

The  paper  ends  with  an  exhortation  to 
the  pro- Thleu  officials  to  make  themselves  as 
popular  as  possible  during  the  election  ue- 
rlod. 

"It  would  be  highly  advisable  for  us  to 
carry  out  social  welfare  projects  during  the 
elections  time,  such  as  well  digging,  road 
building,  and  so  forth,"  the  document  states. 

The  legislative  committee  concluded  Its 
report  by  noting  that  the  document  distrib- 
uted by  General  Mlnh  and  its  own  list  of 
alleged  elections  abuses  "are  enough  to  give 
us  an  early  glimpse  of  the  probable  outcome 
of  the  upcoming  elections." 

The  committee  Ls  scheduled  to  issue  Its  full 
and  final  report  after  the  October  voting. 


iruxu    STILI,    PLANNDrO    KACTION 

In  addition  to  General  Mlnh,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  also  dropped  out  of 
the  presidential  race  on  the  ground  that  It 
Is  rigged  in  the  President 's  favor.  However 
his  name  is  stm  scheduled  to  appear  on  the 
ballot. 

Mr.  Thleu,  although  he  has  made  no  pub- 
lic statements  on  the  situation,  is  reported 
to  be  determined  to  go  ahead  with  the  presi- 
dential election  despite  the  absence  of  any 
real  opponent  and  despite  pressure  ftom  the 
United  States  to  oome  up  with  a  compromise 
that  persuade  Mr.  Ky  to  reverse  hJs  refusal 
to  campaign. 

Mr-  Ky  U  reported  to  believe  that  public 
outrage  over  tlie  riectton  fraud  issue  will 
eventuaUy  force  the  President  to  yield  The 
Vice  PresldMit  has  suggested  that  both  he 
and  Mr.  Thleu  resign  and  that  an  interim 
government  be  set  up  to  make  new  arrange- 
ments for  a  presidential  election. 

In  Its  report,  the  legislative  committee  said 
thftt  the  document  made  public  by  General 
Mlnh  was  authentic.  Such  a  statement  had 
not  preriouely  been  officially  made. 

South  Vietnam's  Premier,  Oen.  Tnn 
Thlem  Khlem,  has  denied  that  President 
Thleu  has  Issued  the  Instruction  that  the 
document  contains,  but  he  had  not  specif- 
Ically  denied  the  paper's  authenticity. 

OOCTTICKNT  CONsmCBXD  GXtTUtSt 

The  United  States  Anbassy  has  not  offi- 
daily  stated  Its  position  on  the  matter,  but 
several  officials  there  have  said  privately  that 
they  are  perwrnaUy  satisfied  that  It  Is  genu- 
ine. 

The  document,  which  was  transcribed  by 
General  Mlnh's  staff  and  mimeographed,  pur- 
ports to  contain  secret  Instructions  from 
President  Thleu  to  the  province  chiefs  and 
other  officials  on  ways  to  promote  his  own 
candidacy  and  thoee  of  pro-Government  dep- 
uties. It  also  calls  for  the  dlscoursgement  of 
opposition  representatives  thrxwgh  threats, 
arrests  and  exile. 

The  document  ai>ens  by  telling  the  prov- 
ince  chiefs  that  they  will  be  responsible  for 
getting  out  the  pro-Government  vote  in  both 
elections. 

Kaoh  of  South  Vietnam's  44  province  chiefs 
are  senior  army  officers  and  are  appointed 
by  President  Thleu.  Their  loyalty  to  the 
President  and  their  uncballesiged  authority 
over  all  facets  of  life  In  their  respective  prov- 
inces make  them  the  foundation  of  the 
president  political  apparatiu  In  the  country- 
side. 

Listing  ways  at  moving  against  those  back- 
iiag  opposlttaD  candidates,  tbe  document  dis- 
tributed by  General  Minh's  office  says: 

"If  they  are  dvll  servanu,  they  can  be 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  31,  1971] 

Thmu    Rn-AINS    RiAJoarrT;    Bmr   OPi»o>fxirrs 

Makk  Gains  en  Assxmblt 

(ByPeter  A.  Jay) 

Saigon,  August  30.— With  the  final  returns 

In  South  Vietnam's  election  of  a  new  National 

Assembly    unofficially    complete.    President 

Thleu  still  controls  a  majority. 

His  opponents,  however,  have  made  some 
modest  but  real  advances. 

Thleu's  majority  has  been  diminished,  and 
In  areas  where  a  genuine  election  campaign 
was  waged  his  candidates  took  a  thorough 
drubbing. 

Because  most  of  the  victors  are  virtually 
unknown.  It  may  be  some  time  before  the 
true  balance  emerges  in  the  159-member 
lower  house  elected  yesterday. 

(In  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  a  spokesman  for 
President  Nixon  said,  "It  appears  the  lower 
house  elections  have  gone  off  smoothly,  with 
a  large  timaout  despite  enemy  efforts  to  dis- 
rupt the  process."] 

The  basis  for  the  government's  majority 
was  Ita  overwhelming  success  in  sweeping  the 

seats  In  thinly  popxilated,  remote  provinces 

especially  highland  areas  where  primitive 
Illiterate  Montagnard  tribesmen  could  lae 
rounded  up  by  government  officials  and  herd- 
ed to  the  polls  to  participate  In  a  ritual  few 
of  them  understood. 

In  cities  and  populous  lowland  areas  where 
there  is  a  higher  degree  of  political  sophisti- 
cation, the  government  did  poorly— surpris- 
ingly so  to  those  who  had  assumed  that  every 
race  was  expertly  rigged  In  Thleu's  favor. 

Almost  everywhere,  to  be  associated  with 
ths  Saigon  government  was  clearly  a  UabUlty 
Of  100  incumbents  known  as  Thleu  support- 
ers. orUy  20  were  re-elected.  More  than  half 
the  incumbent  opposition  legislators,  on  the 
other  hand,  won  handily. 

Informed  sources  close  to  Thleu  said  that 
the  president  considers  about  40  of  the  new 
assemblymen  to  be  hard-core  opposition  with 
another  20  or  so  likely  to  vote  against  the 
government  on  any  given  Issue. 

These  sources  conceded  that  the  opposition 
has  gained  strength  In  the  election,  both  In 
numbers  and  because  of  the  lackluster  qual- 
ity of  the  governments'  supporters  In  the  as- 
sembly, but  aald  that  Thleu  stUl  feels  con- 
fident he  can  muster  a  two-thirds  majorltv 
on  key  issues. 

In  the  outgoing  assembly,  which  has  only 
135  members.  leas  than  38  legialators  oon- 
Metently   voted   against   the   government 

In  two  provinces  In  the  Mekong  DelU  the 
government  mobUiaed  aU  Its  forces  to  defeat 
a  pair  of  p<^ular  and  weU-known  opposition 
assemblymen.  Ngo  Cong  Due  and  Duong  Van 
Ba.  both  of  whom  immediately  cried  fraud— 
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a  claim  that  diplomatic  obserrers  prlvatelr 
said  was  almost  certainly  Justified. 

In  MUltary  Region  One,  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  and  hlstoricaUy  a  hot- 
bed of  antlgovemment  acUvism,  the  candl- 
date  of  the  antiwar  An  Quang  Buddhist  Pa- 
goda won  17  of  the  34  seats.  Conservative 
Candidates  aligned  against  Thleu  for  fac- 
tional reasons  took  two,  and  the  president's 
men  only  five. 

Former  Gen.  Tran  Van  Don,  perhaps  the 
most  prestigious  candidate  of  the  1,340  r\m- 
nlng  and  a  man  certain  to  wield  a  certain 
amount  of  Influence  In  the  new  assembly 
was  elected  to  a  seat  from  the  northern  prov- 
ince of  Quangngal— the  site  of  the  Mvlal 
massacre.  ' 

Don  chose  Quangngal  simply  because  he 
thought  he  would  do  well  there,  not  for 
any  prior  connection  with  the  province  But 
generally,  natives  or  long-time  residents  of 
a  constituency  did  better  than  transplanted 
candidates  looking  for  an  easy  race.  (Vietnam 
has  no  local  residency  requirements.) 

While  many  opposition  leaders  were  dis- 
appointed they  failed  to  elect  more  candi- 
dates, there  Is  now  every  Indication  that 
the  antlgovemment  bloc  In  the  new  assembly 
will  be  far  more  of  a  force  for  Thleu  to  reckon 
with  than  It  was  In  the  old. 

Several  key  supporters  of  Gen.  Duong  Van 
(Big)  Mlnh,  until  he  withdrew  In  protest 
as  Thleu's  chief  challenger  for  the  presl- 
dency,  were  reelected  to  their  house  seats 
Mlnh's  vice  presidential  running  mate  Ho 
Van  Mlnh,  received  more  votes  than  any  other 
candidate  running  In  Saigon. 

Many  Vietnamese,  and  certainly  many 
American  officials,  took  some  satisfaction 
from  the  abUlty  of  voters— «t  least  In  the 
cities— to  surmount  Immense  procedural 
obstacles  and  cast  reasonaoly  Informed 
ballots. 

In  one  district  In  Saigon,  for  example 
voters  had  to  sort  through  a  handful  of  81 
paper  ballots  to  choose  five  candidates— a 
procedure  that  many  critics  said  would  make 
the  election  no  better  than  a  game  of  chance 
But  the  winners  tiu-ned  out  to  be  four  in- 
cumbents, three  of  them  closely  Identified 
with  Mlnh  and  the  antiwar  opposition,  and 
a  respected  Independent  lawyer  named  Tran 
Van  Tuyen,  who  once  served  as  deputy  prime 
minister.  r     j  f 

"It's  not  a  lottery  after  all,"  a  Vietnamese 
reporter  said  last  night  In  SalgoTs  crowded 
city  hall  as  he  watched  the  vote  being  tabu- 
lated. "The  people  did  very  well." 

But  any  elation  over  the  relative  success 
of  this  elecUon  dissipated  quickly  as  political 
discussion  turned  to  the  next— the  Oct  3 
presidential  contest,  or  noncontest  from 
which  Thleu's  only  opponents  have'  with- 
drawn while  charging  fraud. 

Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  whose  name 
will  stm  appear  on  the  presidential  election 
ballot  despite  his  formal  withdrawal  from 
the  campaign,  received  little  encouraging 
news  with  the  National  Assembly  returns 

In  the  outgoing  assembly,  Ky  commands 
a  fluctuating  but  slgnlflcant  bloc  of  votes 
But  in  the  new  house  only  two  assemblymen 
both  from  suburban  Gladinh  Province  are 
acknowledged  supporters  of  Ky. 

Among     the     successful     pro-go-^emment 
candidates,  also  from  Gladinh.  was  Lt    Col 
Tran  Van  An,  the  chief  spokesman  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  at   Its  daUy  press 
briefings. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  30,  1871] 

Ballottno    in    Anloc;     Mobx    Votm    Than 

Voma,  But  Kaaoa  a  PoesisiLrrT 

(By  Peter  Osnos) 

Anloc.    South   Vixtnaic,    August   28. By 

1:30  pjn.  today,  736  votes  had  been  cast  for 
National  Assembly  repreeenutlves  at  a  near- 
by Montagnard  resetUement  camp,  a  remark- 
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able  turnout  since  there  are  only  541  voters. 

It  may  have  been  that  goTemment  agents 
lined  the  ballot  box  to  help  a  friendly  candi- 
date, but  Judging  from  the  bemused  concern 
of  the  Vietnamese  poUoeman  assigned  to 
watch  the  polling,  innocent  error  was  also  a 
posslbUlty, 

As  far  the  Montagnard  tribesmen,  few 
seemed  to  understand  what  was  goiiig  on. 
Selection  of  candidates  la  a  haphaaard  busi- 
ness when  voters  have  never  heard  of  them 
and  can  neither  read  nor  write.  TTiey  voted, 
they  said,  because  they  were  told  to. 

Here  In  Anloc,  the  dusty  capital  of  Blnh- 
long  Province,  some  66  miles  from  Saigon. 
voting  seemed  to  be  going  more  smoothly. 
By  truck,  motorbike  and  on  foot,  tbe  towns- 
people and  soldiers  streamed  Into  a  school- 
yard and  were  told  what  to  do  by  teen-age 
militiamen. 

The  teen-agers  were  armed  with  old  car- 
bines and  captured  AK  47s.  but  one  assured  a 
visitor  that  the  guns  were  only  used  for 
shooting  dogs. 

Blnhlong's  Incumbent  deputy,  a  former 
army  officer  named  Duong  Van  Thuy,  spent 
the  morning  observing  the  balloting  first 
hand — from  a  seat  right  next  to  the  black- 
curtained  polling  booths. 

He  sported  a  ready  smile  and  had  his  elec- 
tion symbol,  the  scales  of  Justice,  pinned 
prominently  to  his  shirt. 

Thuy  may  well  have  had  good  cause  to  keep 
a  close  eye  on  the  voting  since  one  of  his 
principal  opponents,  Nguyen  Quang  Luyen. 
a  carpetbagger  from  another  province.  Is 
known  as  the  's<^ld  gold  deputy"  because  he 
was  stopped  In  the  Bangkok  airport  last  April 
with  a  suitcase  full  of  gold. 

The  Incident  caused  Luyen  to  resign  and 
transfer  his  constituency  to  this  sparsely  pop- 
ulated baokwater  from  urban  Gladinh,  where 
his  troubles  are  common  knowledge. 

But  the  move  to  Blnhlong  may  not  have 
salvaged  Luyen's  political  fortunes. 

His  brother,  in  an  Interview  with  three 
foreign  reptMters,  which  he  conducted  infor- 
mally iu  his  underwear,  confided  that  he 
probably  wouldn't  win. 

Gingerly  avoiding  the  subject  of  gold,  the 
brother  said  simply  that  other  candidates 
were  better  known. 

If  Luyen  does  lose.  It  will  most  likely  be 
because  the  government  is  said  to  have  quiet- 
ly withdrawn  its  support  of  him  several  days 
ago  and  turned  to  a  local  doctor,  Pham  Ke 
Toal. 

Open  government  support  is  rare  in  South 
Vietnam  because  It  Is  considered  most  desir- 
able to  be  in  opposition  or  at  least  a  self- 
described  independent.  So  backers  of  Dr.  Toal 
denied  their  man  was  favored  by  Saigon. 

Jusrt  what  the  government  can  do  co  as- 
sure tbe  outcome  is  a  matter  of  debate  here 
as  elsewhere.  But  Incumbent  militant  An 
Quang  Buddhists  Insist  a  great  deal  can  be 
done. 

There  are  37.000  voters  In  Blnhlong,  in- 
cluding 8.000  Montagnards  and  scxne  6,000 
soldiers  (In  all  somewhat  less  than  Is  found 
in  most  Mekong  Delta  districts  to  the  south) . 
They  will  select  one  deputy  from  13  candi- 
dates but  only  Thuy,  Luyen  and  Tofd  are 
given  any  real  chance. 

"The  pressure  from  officers,  from  village 
chiefs  and  hamlet  chiefs,  telling  the  people 
who  to  vote  for  Is  heavy."  said  Thuy,  charg- 
ing also  that  the  black-pajamaed  Rural  De- 
velopment cadre  have  been  agents  for  the 
government. 

But  for  all  that  Thuy,  chatting  amiably 
while  voters  shuffied  by  him  into  the  booths, 
confidently  predicted  victory.  Proudly  dis- 
playing a  baseball  hat  with  a  braided  brim 
and  a  paratroopers  badge,  he  said  he  once 
was  the  province  chief  here  and  knows  the 
population  well. 

'My  cadre  have  been  working  too."  he 
said,  "and  I  have  obaervers  at  all  60  polling 
places." 


The  backers  of  Luyen  and  'I>oai  tna<ntA«n 
no  government  pressure  has  been  exercised. 
After  a  day  of  intermittant  questioning  of 
ahy  and  fearful  voters,  a  visitor  Is  likely  to 
feel  that  their  claims  bear  the  greater  bur- 
den of  truth. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  the  people  have 
been  warned  of  punishment  if  they  dont 
vote.  When  the  polls  cloeed  at  four  pjn.,  a 
oonoession  to  uncertain  nighttime  security, 
80  percent  of  those  eligible  had  voted.  All 
made  sure  to  have  their  voting  cards 
stamped. 

The  consequence  of  staying  home  are  prin- 
cipally that  without  the  stamp,  any  requests 
for  government  benefits  may  be  turned 
down. 

In  a  rural  fanning  province  like  Blnhlong, 
a  village  chief  or  local  policeman  can  easily 
single  out  those  who  refuse  or  forget  to 
vote.  In  Saigon.  It  should  be  much  easier  to 
escape  detection,  and  yet  many  people  were 
apparenUy  afraid  there  too. 

A  driver  hired  In  Saigon  to  take  reporters 
to  Blnhlong  hurried  to  get  back  to  the  capi- 
tal by  4  pjn.  and  as  the  hour  approached  he 
became  notably  agitated.  With  seconds  to 
spare,  he  dashed  into  a  polling  place  waving 
his  card. 

He  came  out  smiling.  Asked  who  he  voted 
for,  the  driver  replied,  "Oh  I  don't  know. 
There  were  too  many  names,  so  I  Just  took 
the  first  six." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  31,  1971] 
Thi   Detkat   or   Doc;    Qovernkknt   Rigced 

THE      ESLECTION,      OtlTSPOKEN      THIEU      FOE 

Chaxces 

(By  Peter  Osnos) 

Saigon,  August  30.— Most  days.  In  the  late 
afternoon.  Deputy  Ngo  Cong  Due  can  be 
found  gossiping  cheerfully  with  other  poU- 
tlclans  and  Vietnamese  Journalists  In  the 
Glvral  coffee  shop  In  downtown  Saigon. 

He  was  there  today,  with  a  few  of  his 
cronies  huddled  around  him,  but  he  wasn't 
nearly  as  well-groomed  as  usual.  His  eyes 
were  red-rlmmed  and  swollen.  "I  must  be 
tired,"  he  said,  "I  was  up  all  night." 

It  may  have  been  mostly  fatigue,  but  Due 
was  also  sad  and  he  was  angry  and  maybe 
Just  a  little  frightened.  It  had  been  a  long 
and  difficult  campaign  and  In  the  end,  he 
was  beaten,  from  all  Indications  because  the 
government  wanted  It  that  way. 

More  than  almost  any  other  opposition 
candidate.  Due  and  his  supporters  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  province  of  Vlnhblnh  had  been 
bullied  by  the  government.  At  one  point  he 
was  thrown  In  Jail  and  later  dropped  tempo- 
rarily from  the  ballot  as  a  "pro-Communist." 

Tbe  35-year-old  deputy  has  probably  been 
President  ITileu's  nolsist  critic,  although  by 
no  means  the  most  respected,  and  his  lively 
newspaper.  Tin  Sang,  is  South  Vietnam's 
second  largest. 

AU  that  made  him  very  well-known  In 
Vlnhblnh  and,  as  nearly  as  such  things  can 
be  Judged  by  an  outsider,  genuinely  popular. 

"If  Due  loeee,"  an  American  adviser  there 
said  In  June,  "It  will  be  because  the  govern- 
ment stole  It  from  him." 

And  that,  says  Due,  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened, not  only  to  him.  but  also  to  the  other 
two  Incvunbects  who  were  his  allies.  In  their 
places  were  selected  three  pro-government 
stalwarts. 

From  the  start,  oppoaltion  candidates  all 
over  the  coimtry  have  been  accusing  the 
government  of  rigging  the  election  and  Due 
was  among  the  most  vociferous. 

Sometimes  Due  exaggerates  and  after  he 
was  restored  to  the  ballot  by  the  central  elec- 
tion oocnmlttee,  his  claims  sounded  a  bit 
hoUow. 

"niey  dont  anymore.  Ftom  obeerven  who 
spent  eleotloc  day  there,  both  Journalists 
and   American  dipknmts.  oomea  the  word 


tbat  •  ■yatsmatic  fix  was  on.  notable  for 
ita  flaffranoy. 

In  one  vfllace  near  tbe  pzovlnoe  ci^ltal 
of  FbuTlnh,  aald  Due,  go^oi-wtrwH  agvnts 
were  dlstrttatlnc  used  votlxw  cards  aztd  tell- 
ing the  people  to  go  home  without  casting 
thatr  baUota,  which  had  already  been  oaat 
for  them. 

Bsewhere,  he  charged,  village  and  hamlet 
officials  in  charge  of  the  balloting  were  or- 
dered to  sign  a  pledge  that  if  Due  got  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  vote,  they  would  re- 
sign. He  said  the  offlnlals  were  Instructed  to 
teU  thoee  voting  for  him  they  ooiUd  be  ac- 
cused of  being  Oommunlats. 

Of  the  lOa  people  he  brought  from  Saigon 
to  act  as  obeanrers  at  the  polling  places,  he 
said,  only  14  were  able  to  take  up  their  posts. 
He  added  that  later,  during  the  counting  of 
the  votes,  none  of  his  supporters  was  allowed 
to  watch. 

m  the  oi4>ltal  of  Phuvlnh  Itself,  Due  re- 
ported, officials  found  it  harder  to  manipu- 
late the  voters  and  out  of  800  votes  cast  he 
claimed  700.  Overall,  however,  he  had  not 
been  told  how  many  votes  he  and  the  other 
losers  had  received,  he  aald. 

Due  aald  he  will  apjieal  the  resulta  to  a 
local  court,  with  little  chance  of  success,  but 
he  fears  going  back  to  Vlnhblnh  In  person 
because  he  might  be  arrested  on  one  charge 
or  another. 

He  aald  one  of  his  ooUeagues.  Deputy  Ngu- 
yen Van  Thanh,  was  already  In  Jail  because 
a  revolver  fell  .out  of  his  Jacket  during  a 
scuffle  over  documents  that  Thanh  said  were 
being  falsified  by  officials. 

Due  may  well  have  reason  to  be  afraid. 
Last  fall,  after  Due  made  a  peace  prc^Msal  at 
a  Paris  press  conference,  aides  to  President 
Thleu  noted  how  similar  It  was  to  that  of 
the  Communists  and  said  that  the  National 
Assembly  should  consider  bringing  criminal 
charges  against  him. 

The  few  days  Due  spent  In  Jail  laat  June 
were  for  punching  the  chairman  of  the  pro- 
vincial councilors  (a  successful  lower  house 
candidate)  during  a  political  argument.  Due 
was  freed  by  a  special  vote  of  the  assembly. 

But  now  Due  will  not  be  In  the  assembly 
and  the  government  has  already  assured  he 
will  not  leave  the  country  by  denying  him 
an  exit  visa  last  week  for  a  trip  to  Paris, 
"would  I  have  come  back."  he  said.  "Ill  never 
fiee." 

In  a  way.  Due  is  proud  of  what  has  ^u^)- 
pened.  "I  could  have  run  In  Saigon  and  cer- 
tainly I  would  be  elected"  (oppositionists 
led  the  voting  in  the  capital) ,  "but  Vlnhblnh 
Is  my  home." 

Then,  recovering  a  little  of  his  bravado, 
he  added.  "If  I  and  the  others  are  not  rein- 
stated, they'll  have  to  send  a  general  to  gov- 
ern there.  Watch,  you'U  see." 

[From  Time  magazine.  Sept.  6,  1971] 
South  VictnaiCb  Fdth  No 

Alongside  the  broad,  Amerlcan-bullt  ex- 
pressway between  Saigon  and  Blen  Hoa, 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu's  eager  cam- 
paign workers  have  already  hung  iMmnen 
emblazoned  with  Thleu's  "Four  Nos"  slogan 
— no  neutrality,  no  coalition  government,  no 
concession  of  any  South  Vietnamese  terri- 
tory to  the  Communists,  no  Communist  ac- 
tivity anywhere  in  South  Viet  Nam.  Tliieu 
might  as  well  have  added  a  Fifth  No:  no 
opposition  in  the  presidential  campaigns. 

With  only  five  weeks  remaining  until  South 
Viet  Nam's  October  election,  there  was  still 
no  end  in  sight  to  the  polltleal  snafu  that 
has  become  at  once  a  bitter  Joke  in  cynical 
S€dgon  and  a  source  of  deep  embarrassment 
to  Washington.  So  long  aa  Thleu  held  the 
lines  of  governmental  power  and  could  steer 
the  results  in  his  favor,  neither  retired  Qen- 
eral  Duong  Van  ("Big")  Mlnh  nor  South 
Viet  Nam's  feisty  Vice  President  Nguygen 
Cao  Ky  would  consent  to  run  as  opposition 
candidates.  That  left  Tbieu  the  sole  con- 
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tander,  ^mnr^i-^  th*  wndwrplnnlngi  ftom  the 
U.S.  ctHitentlon  that  It  renuOiiB  In  Soutb  Viet 
Ham  at  Um  i*quMt  of  a  fxMIy  and  <laaioc»t- 
leally  aleotad  goToriuxiient.  A»  one  maaaun  of 
Waablnfton'*  oonoem,  UJB.  ftmhaMirtor  KUa- 
wortti  Blinker  spoke  almoet  dally  wltb  Rich- 
ard Nlzon  laat  week  on  a  direct  telephone  Une 
between  the  embassy  In  Saigon  and  San 
Clemente. 

AarrcL  paoposAi. 
In  Saigon,  the  elements  of  foroe  In  the 
situation  were  underlined  with  tragedy.  There 
was  talk  of  a  coup,  and  the  guard  around 
the  presidential  paUce  waa  reinforced.  Sai- 
gon gossips  began  adding  up  the  forces  loyal 
to  Vice  President  Ky,  which  are  thought  to 
Include  some  marine,  airborne  and  armor 
battalions,  plus  six  prop-drlfen  Skyralders 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  alrbaae.  The  UjS.  command 
placed  all  American  Installations  on  alert, 
mainly  to  keep  O.I^  off  the  streets  of  dtlee 
where  short-lived  but  ugly  antl-Amerlcan 
riots  had  broken  out  last  week. 

As  elections  for  the  lower  house  of  the 
National  Assembly  approached,  antlgovern- 
ment  candidates  found  the  going  ro\igh  (see 
box,  page  24 ) ;  police  beat  up  and  arrested 
one  opposition  politician,  Tran  Tuan  Nham, 
who  made  the  mistake  of  using  a  picture  of 
Nixon  with  a  Hitler  mustache  as  a  campaign 
poster.  And  for  the  second  time  In  two  weeks 
a  crippled  veteran  set  himself  ablaze  in  Da- 
nang  to  protest  Thleu's  election  tactics.  Sai- 
gon's Disabled  Veterans  Association  grimly 
announced  that  It  had  40  more  volunteers 
ready  to  follow  his  fiery  example. 

What  to  do?  Ky  announced  his  refusal  to 
run  early  last  week,  but  not  In  time  to  get 
his  name  taken  off  the  ballot.  That  meant 
that  Thleu  could  claim  that  the  election  was 
a  contest  after  all,  and  late  laat  week  he  an- 
nounced that  the  campaign  would  proceed  as 
scheduled.  He  did  not  even  comment  on  Ky's 
Interesting  proposal  that  they  both  resign, 
turn  the  government  and  electoral  machinery 
over  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  Nguyen 
Van  Huyen,  and  then  contest  a  delayed  elec- 
tion early  next  year.  Ky's  suggestion,  which 
was  taken  straight  from  Article  56  of  South 
Viet  Nam's  U.S.-lnsplred  constitution,  found 
considerable  favor  In  Washington.  The  de- 
layed election  would  have  extended  the  cam- 
paign well  past  mid-November,  when  Nixon 
Is  scheduled  to  announce  the  next  Install- 
ment of  his  troop-withdrawal  plan.  But  It 
did  offer  a  way  out  of  the  present  morass. 
"We'd  have  to  rework  the  scenario, "  said  one 
Washington  official.  "But  then  the  scenario 
we  have  worked  out  has  been  shot  to  hell 
anyway." 

Plainly,  Ky's  artful  pn^xMal  was  designed 
to  put  Thleu  on  the  spot  with  the  n.S.  Just 
as  plainly,  Thleu  felt  less  obliged  than  ever 
to  heed  Washington's  advice,  or  any  other. 
He  convened  twelve  of  his  leading  military 
and  political  advisen  and  foimd  that  only 
three  of  them  thought  that  he  should  con- 
tinue to  run  in  an  uncontested  election.  The 
minority  was  apparently  enough  for  South 
Viet  Nam's  President,  who  was  evidently  de- 
termined to  go  ahead  with  the  race  in  any 
case. 

In  that  acrimonious  atmoq>here,  all  sorts 
of  stories  gaithered  currency.  Including  an 
unsavory  one  that  was  categorically  denied 
both  in  Washington  and  at  the  VJB.  embassy 
in  Saigon.  The  chief  aides  of  both  Ky  and 
Mlnh  told  nearly  identical  stories  that  Am- 
bassador Bunker  had  offered  the  two  non- 
candidates  a  sackful  of  "campaign  assistance" 
if  they  would  only  agree  to  run.  Mlnh's  peo- 
ple said  Bunker's  offer  amounted  to  $3,000,- 
000;  Ky's  man  said  that  Bunker  offered  the 
Vice  President  *6.000,000.  It  is  poasible.  of 
course,  that  the  story  was  hoked  up  by 
Mlnh  and  Ky  to  embarrass  Thleu  and  the  U.S. 
Government  further.  But  their  aides  repeat- 
edly insisted  that  the  money  had  bean  offei«d. 


and  few  In  Saigon  w«re  ready  to  dismiss  the 
■tory  out  of  hand. 

laoiATKD  roamoNB 

While  the  poUUcal  squabbles  stirred  up 
Saigon.  Odmmuniat  artillerymen,  defying 
oountarattaoka  by  wavea  of  B-sas,  placed  iso- 
lated South  Vietnamese  poaltlonB  Just  btiow 
the  Demllltarlaed  Zone  under  tremendous 
preasora.  Throughout  the  country,  enemy 
sappers  and  mortar  teams  launched  scattered 
attacks  on  a  slew  of  targets,  including  the 
huge  UJ3.  base  at  Cam  Banh  Bey,  where  an 
ammunition  dimip  wtas  set  ablaze  and  spewed 
forth  explosives  for  twelve  dangerous  hours. 
Still,  the  U.S.  command  reported  only  ten 
American  oombat  deaths — the  lowest  weekly 
total  since  Augiist  1966. 

That  was  still  too  many  If  the  net  result  of 
U.S.  poUcy  ia  to  be  an  electoral  farce  in  Sai- 
gon. Unless  Thleu  changes  his  mind  and  ac- 
cepta  Ky's  proposal,  or  something  like  it,  he 
may  regret  his  intransigence.  A  dlsllI\i8toned 
Congress,  retin-nlng  from  Its  rtcess  next  week, 
could  slash  away  at  the  $566  million  in  eco- 
tMunic  aid  that  the  Administration  wants  to 
give  Saigon  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  might 
also  go  for  something  Ilka  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield's  proposal  that  all 
U.S.  troops  be  legislated  out  of  South  Viet 
Nam  If  the  election  Is  not  cleared  up  within 
90  days.  In  that  case,  Thleu  would  stand  to 
lose  much  more  than  he  would  by  facing  Ky 
and  Mlnh  In  a  completely  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion. 

THE  TRAILS  OF  NCO  CONG  DtTC 

South  Viet  Nam's  presidential  campaign 
overshadowed  another  important  election 
this  week.  Vietnamese  voters  went  to  the  polls 
to  select  from  among  1.297  candidates  the 
159  who  will  sit  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Patterned  after  the  UJ3.  House,  Vlet- 
Nam's  lower  chamber  originates  the  nation's 
legislation  and,  with  a  two-thirds  majority, 
oould  override  a  presidential  veto. 

Until  now,  the  House  has  always  been  pro- 
government  by  about  a  3-1  margin.  The 
makeup  is  likely  to  be  much  the  same  after 
this  week's  ballots  are  counted.  However, 
slgmflcant  antlgovernment  blocs  have  begun 
to  coalesce,  thiis  the  election  promised  to  be 
a  litmus  test  of  how  much  support  such  anti- 
government  parties  could  get  In  the  facet  of 
overwhelming  obstacles. 

GOVXaNMENT   WEAPONS 

Opposition  candidates  in  South  Viet  Nam 
must  wage  uphill  battles  that  would  dis- 
hearten the  most  determined  American  politi- 
cian. The  govM-nment  not  only  controls  tele- 
vision and  radio,  but  its  rigid  press  laws  stifle 
tmtlgovernment  stories  In  new^apers  and 
discourage  favorable  stories  about  opposition 
candidates.  The  army  provides  transportation 
and  other  services  for  government  candidates, 
but  none  for  the  challengers. 

The  candidate  who  faced  probably  the 
worst  obstacles  in  this  election  was  Ngo  Cong 
Due,  34,  a  Socialist,  Catholic  and  nationalist, 
who  is  also  the  best-known  and  most  out- 
spoken antlgovernment  legislator  in  Viet 
Nam.  To  find  out  what  was  involved  in  cam- 
paigning against  President  Thleu,  Time  Cor- 
respondent Stanley  Cloud  flew  south  last 
week  to  Due's  home  province  to  follow  the 
candidate  on  the  hustings. 

Ngo  Cong  Due  Is  far  and  away  the  most 
popular  candidate  in  Vlnh  Blnh,  a  flat,  fer- 
tUe  province  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  60  mUes 
southeast  of  Saigon.  Son  of  a  wealthy  canton 
chief  who  was  assassinated  by  Communists  in 
1964,  Due  has  gradually  shifted  from  being  a 
defender  of  the  status  quo  to  being  a  critic 
of  the  war  and  of  the  presence  of  foreign 
forces.  He  la  now  a  national  personality,  and 
In  any  fair  election  would  be  an  odds-on  fa- 
vorite to  win.  As  the-  campaign  came  to  an 
end  last  week.  Due  expected  to  get  no  more 
than  ao%  of  the  vote. 


Boicaa.  Acm  axd  tom 


Due's  difficulty  la  that  ha  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly outspoken  opponent  of  Presidant 
Thleu,  whom  ha  denouncea  aa  serving  "tba 
Interests  of  war  profiteers,  the  privileged 
olasaee  and  a  foreign  power  [the  U-S.J."  Soon 
after  entering  Congress  in  1967.  he  founded 
an  antigovamment  newspi4>er.  Tin  Satm 
(Morning  News),  which  soon  became  the 
moat  oontroyerslal  Journal  in  Saigon.  Ha 
traveled  to  Paris  and  called  for  the  with- 
drawal of  foralgn  troops  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  neutral  provtsional  government  in 
Viet  Nam.  Since  then,  he  has  had  nothing  but 
trouble.  Due  was  labeled  a  Communist  lackey 
and  denied  an  exit  visa  for  other  overseas 
trips.  Tin  Sang  has  twice  been  bombed,  has 
had  its  presses  drenched  with  gasoline  and 
acid  and  set  afire,  and  its  editions  have  been 
confiscated  150  times;  the  latest  two  crack- 
downs came  only  laat  week.  Beyond  all  that. 
Due's  house  In  Vlnh  Blnh  was  broken  Into 
and  set  afire,  and  his  pied-i-terre  in  Saigon 
bombed. 

DEMOUnON 

During  the  election  campaign,  his  posters 
were  torn  down  and  his  workers  harassed. 
Due  himself  has  been  pelted  with  stonee  and 
rotten  eggs.  In  this  campaign's  most  fiagrant 
Incident,  an  oppyosing  government  candidate 
spat  a  mouthful  of  beer  over  him  in  a  restau- 
rant. When  Ehic  responded  with  a  punch  in 
the  nose,  he  was  Jailed  on  a  charge  of  at- 
tempted murder  and  released  only  on  the 
demand  of  a  majority  of  the  House. 

Some  Due  supporters  in  Vlnh  Blnh  could 
be  forgiven  if  they  hope  that  he  loses  this 
time.  In  certain  areas  they  claim  that  gov- 
ernment ofllclals  have  threatened  to  reclassi- 
fy their  vUlages  as  Communist  if  he  wins. 
This  would  leave  the  villages  open  to  demo- 
lition and  the  villagers  subject  to  Yorced  re- 
location. In  other  Instances,  polls  were  lo- 
cated well  outside  villages  in  areas  of  mar- 
ginal security  to  discourage  voting  and  poll 
watching  by  the  candidate's  representatives. 
Nonetheless,  aa  the  campaign  ended  last  week. 
Western  diplomats  were  still  fervently  hoping 
for  a  Due  victory.  "By  every  Indication,"  said 
one,  "Ng^  Cong  Due  should  be  a  winner.  If  be 
doesn't  win.  it  will  cast  a  large  shadow  on 
the  validity  of  the  lower  house  election  as  a 
whole." 

STOFF  THAT  BOX,  FHI,  THOSE  POTHOLES 

Democracy  may  be  new  to  South  Viet 
Nam,  but  some  Vietnamese  already  seem 
old  hands  at  the  more  devious  electoral  arts. 
To  back  up  complaints  that  the  presidential 
race  was  rlggCKl  against  him,  erstwhile 
Candidate  Duong  Van  ("Big")  Mlnh  and  a 
number  of  disgruntled  province  chiefs  gave 
U.S.  ofllclals  several  copies  of  a  ten-page 
sheaf  of  instructions  stamped  "Top  Secret." 
Thleu's  government,  they  said,  had  sent  the 
doctunents  to  the  country's  44  provincial 
governments  earlier  this  year  Whether  the 
documents  are  authentic  or  not,  they  have 
already  played  a  significant  role  in  the  elec- 
tion by  providing  an  acceptable  reason  for 
Big  Mlnh  to  withdraw.  Even  If  they  prove 
to  be  no  more  than  an  Ingenious  fabrloatlon 
designed  to  discredit  the  Tlileu  regime,  the 
Instructions  constitute  a  thorough  manual 
on  how  to  manipulate  a  national  election. 
And  there  Is  one  strong  argument  for  their 
authenticity:  some  of  the  measures  they 
recommend  for  the  months  leading  up  to  the 
election  have  already  been  taken. 

The  instructions  told  province  chiefs  how 
to  set  up  campaign  staffs  to  operate  on  two 
levels — publicly,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
an  open  election,  and  secretly,  to  make  sure 
that  the  results  are  tightly  controlled.  Phase 
1  of  the  secret  campaign,  a  hamlet-level 
study  of  trends  among  the  6.600.000  voters 
who  cast  ballots  In  last  September's  Senate 
election,  was  to  be  completed  in  June.  When 
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Phase  2  came  around  last  July,  each  of  some 
20,000  carefully  screened  campaign  managers 
was  to  submit  short  biographies  on  the  300 
or  400  voters  for  whom  he  was  responsible. 
The  idea,  said  the  document,  was  to  "help 
the  cadre  know  the  target." 

Photocopies  of  duplicate  registration  cards 
made  out  to  a  single  voter  showed  how  a 
good  pro-government  man  oould  make  not 
Just  one  but  two  trips  to  the  ballot  box. 
Opposition  voters  could  be  dealt  with  In  sev- 
eral ways.  The  manual  suggeatad  "dlTldlng 
the  oppoeltlon  by  buying  off  their  leaders." 
and  "arreatlng  elementa  considered  aa  pro- 
Communist."  Then  again,  ona  could  always 
"blackmail  a  person  with  a  scar" — meaning 
a  person  with  an  unsavory  background  as  a 
smuggler,  say,  or  a  habltu^  of  brothels. 

Tho  documents  suggested  that  Just  about 
everyone  loyal  to  the  government  should  be 
pressed  Into  the  secret  campaign  effort  in 
one  way  or  another.  Campaign  managers 
ought  to  be  "generally  prestlg^lous."  They 
should  also  have  "a  strategic  sense,  initiative, 
courage,  a  wide  range  of  acquaintances  and 
not  be  burdened  with  a  bureaucratic  mind." 

Certain  cadres  would,  of  course,  be  suited 
to  certain  tasks.  Popular  Forces  militiamen 
should  be  valued  because  they  "are  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  uneducated  who  cannot 
Judge  for  themselves  whom  they  should  vote 
for."  Policemen  would  obviously  be  useful 
when  It  becomes  necessary  "to  divide  and 
neutralize  the  opposition."  Army  poUtlcal- 
warfare  specialists  should  be  recruited  for 
"hanging  posters,  distributing  leaflets,  or- 
ganizing pep  talks  and  passing  out  rumors." 
Administrators  who  can  "incriminate"  or 
■'temporarily  transfer  government  employees 
and  cadres  who  campaign  in  favor  of  op- 
position candidates"  are  handy.  (In  fact, 
such  transfers  have  been  frequent  since 
June.)  But  beware  of  teachers,  who  are  com- 
monly "uncommitted"  and  therefore  uselesa 
Beca\ise  they  are  especially  prone  to  "the 
complexes  of  an  Intellectual,  they  often 
cannot  support  the  government." 

One  tactic  that  has  been  tried  and  fouiul 
true  In  every  city  hall  in  the  UJ3.  Is  evidently 
also  thought  to  be  promising  In  South  Viet- 
Nam.  Public  employees,  said  the  document, 
"should  accomplish  a  number  of  social  tasks 
In  order  to  increase  sympathy  for  the  govern- 
ment. Examples:  dig  wells,  fill  up  potholes, 
repair  the  marketplace,  dig  canals. "' 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  3,   1971] 
Saigon    Generals    SPLrr   on    Election;    U.S. 
Report  Terms  MiLrrAHT  "'Less  Than  Unan- 
imous" ON  Thieu's  Running  Alone 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 
Washington.  September  2.— A  United 
States  intelligence  report  says  that  South 
Vletnams  military  leaders  are  'less  than 
unanimous"'  In  supporting  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  In  his  determination  to  run  in 
the  Oct.  3  elections  even  though  he  Is  un- 
opposed. 

The  report,  submitted  to  top  Administra- 
tion officials,  said  that  President  Thleu  met 
secretly  last  week  with  senior  South  Viet- 
namese Army  generals  and  found  some  of 
them  "noncommittal."  although  most 
pledged  their  suppwrt. 

According  to  the  report,  several  of  the 
generals  expressed  the  view  that  they  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  separately 
with  the  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  who 
withdrew  as  a  candidate  in  the  presidential 
race. 

ANNOUNCEMENT    FOLLOWED 

President  Thleu's  consultations  with  his 
military  commanders  reportedly  preceded  his 
announcement  yesterday  that  he  would  run 
alone  next  month  but  that  he  would  not 
accept  another  term  if  he  felt  that  the  vot- 
ing showed  a  lack  of  confidence  In  his  lead- 
ership 


The  report  also  recounted  a  recent  meet- 
ing between  Vice  President  Ky  and  Gen.  Can 
Van  Vlen,  chief  of  the  Joint  General  Staff. 

The  report  said  that  while  Mr.  Ky  "has 
shown  a  tendency  to  overrate  his  support  In 
the  past,"  he  left  his  conference  with  Gen- 
eral Vlen  feeling  "optimistic  that  Vien  would 
support  him  in  any  future  political  moves." 

However,  the  intelligence  report  said.  Gen- 
eral Vlen  told  Mr.  Ky  that  the  task  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  was  to  stay  out  of 
pMDlltlcs. 

The  report  said  that  Mr.  Ky  "might  be 
encouraged  to  oppose  Thleu  more  vigorou&lj 
if  he  saw  cracks  in  the  President's  military 
support." 

The  report  quoted  Gen.  Hoang  Xuan  Lam, 
the  commander  of  Military  Region  I,  which 
encompasses  the  northern  part  of  South 
Vietnam,  as  having  told  President  Thleu 
last  week  that  South  Vietnam's  senior  mili- 
tary men  "should  be  allowed  to  meet  with 
Ky,  who  also  was  a  military  colleague." 

The  report  added  that  General  Lam  also 
conveyed  to  P'resldent  Thleu  his  full  agree- 
ment with  the  President's  poillcies. 

OPPOSITION  GAINS  IN  VOTINC 

Vloe  Preaident  Ky  and  General  L«un  did 
meet  briefly  in  Dcuiang  last  weekend  during 
the  funeral  of  two  South  Vietnamese  veter- 
ans who  committed  suicide  in  protest  over 
the  political  developments  In  Saigon. 

In  last  Sunday's  elections  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Assembly, 
oppoaition  candidates  backed  by  the  An 
Quang  Buddhist  faction  scored  Important 
gains. 

Although  the  Nixon  administration  main- 
tained silence  publicly  over  President 
Thleu's  decision  to  run  in  the  October  elec- 
tion even  though  he  was  the  only  candidate. 
Informed  officials  said  that  the  current  in- 
telligence reports  from  Vietnam  gave  some 
cause  for  concern  aa  to  his  ability  to  con- 
trol all  the  military  forces  in  the  covmtry 
during  the  electoral  period. 

American  officials  emphasized  that  yester- 
day's Intelligence  report  noted  that  several 
of  the  generals  with  whom  President  TTiieu 
met  last  week  had  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  circimistances  that  led  to  Mr.  Ky's  with- 
drawal from  the  presidential  race  were  un- 
fair. 

They  also  said  that  unrest  among  South 
Vietnameee  students  and  veterans  might 
work  in  Mr.  Ky's  favor  and  further  dilute 
support  for  President  Thleu. 

LOYALTT  CHECKS  REPOBTES 

The  uncertainties  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese political  situation  were  stressed  in  earlier 
United  States  intelligence  reports  from 
Saigon. 

These  reports  told  of  special  measures 
taken  by  President  Thleu  before  last  Sun- 
day's pcu'llamentary  elections  to  check  out 
the  loyalty  of  members  of  his  Government. 

An  American  InteUlgence  report  on  Aug. 
24  said  that  "the  commander  of  the  Military 
Region  m,  who  has  over-all  responsibility 
for  the  security  of  Saigon,  reportedly  has 
been  checking  on  the  loyalty  of  subordinate 
commanders,  and  Is  satisfied  there  will  be 
no  coup  attempt  as  a  result  of  the  political 
turmoil." 

Reporting  on  the  legislative  elections  Sun- 
day, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  advised 
the  Nixon  Administration  that  "Communist 
military  efforts  to  disrupt  the  election  proc- 
ess were  widespread,  but  smaU-scale  and  in- 
effective." 

FEW  IRBECULAKITIEB   FOUND 

In  a  oomment  on  the  charges  by  opposi- 
tion figures  of  fraud  In  the  legislative  elec- 
tions, the  report  said  that  "In  general. 
United  States  intelligence  officials  estimate 
that  irregularities  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  election  process." 


A  background  analysis  of  South  Vietiuun- 
eaa  poUtlcs  by  United  States  intelllgenca. 
preaented  to  the  AdmlnlBtration  on  Aug.  20, 
amphaalMd  that  Mr.  Ky.  even  after  with- 
drawing as  a  candldata,  "could  remain  a 
prominent  oppoaitloa  ^mkesman  and  con- 
tinue to  ba  a  thorn  In  Thleu^  side." 

A  review  of  recant  United  States  Intelll- 
genca assessmenta  of  South  Vletnameae  poll- 
ttea  suggasted  that  the  Central  Intelllgenca 
Agency  had  been  outspoken  in  its  ccnnments 
on  the  Thleu  Govemmant. 

The  background  review,  for  extunple,  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Thleu  had  succeeded  in 
originally  denying  Mr.  Ky  a  chance  to  rule 
for  the  presidency  and  in  diaoouraglng  the 
candidacy  of  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  a  retired 
general,  "by  the  heavy-handed  methods  of 
the  Government's  powerful  political  ma- 
chine." Mr.  Ky  withdrew  from  the  race  after 
the  supreme  Court  reversed  its  M-iginal  deci- 
sion to  disqualify  him  as  a  candidate. 

Quotes  Prom  the  Minh  Docuicent 

On  Augtist  12.  a  week  before  he  withdrew 
from  the  Presidential  race.  General  Duong 
Van  Mlnh  gave  Deputy  Ambassador  Samuel 
Berger  a  copy  of  a  document  said  to  be  a 
directive  from  Pres.  Thleu  to  his  province 
chiefs  on  conduct  of  the  1971  elections. 
Newspaper  reportr  from  Salgou  have  subse- 
quently said  that  U.S.  Embassy  sotirces  be- 
lieve that  the  document  is  genuine. 

Much  of  the  document  is  simply  a  political 
organization  handbook,  urging  careful  can- 
vassing of  voter  attitudes,  extensive  organiz- 
ing, and  showy  projects  to  prove  how  the 
Government  Is  caring  for  the  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  overt  activity,  however,  the  docu- 
ment calls  for  carefully  controlled  secret  cells 
for  covert  activity.  Province  Chiefs  (who  are 
appointed  by  the  Presid^t)  are  told  to 
"Analyze  the  various  tricks  and  maneuvers 
which  might  be  applied  in  order  to  imder- 
mlne  and  paralyze  these  opposition  elements 
In  each  village,  urban  ward,  and  district."     i 

"For  example:  Can  infiltration  be  carried 
out  to  cause  confusion  and  internal  division 
in  any  opposition  groups?  Is  It  possible  to 
buy  any  leadership  elements?  By  what 
means?  For  example,  as  in  the  cases  of: 

"Detention  of  pro-Communist  elements. 

"Oppressing  elements  who  have  a  ques- 
tonable  past.  .  .    . 

Transferring  outside  of  their  area  of  ac- 
tivity. .  .  .'■ 

Officials  are  told  to  "study  the  techniques 
for  controlling  the  polling  stations  and 
training  the  respyonsible  personnel." 

Each  unit  is  to  develop  a  "guiding  index," 
which  is  "the  number  of  votes  which  must  be 
received." 

The  document  repeatedly  stresses  that 
cadre  must  be  loyal.  When  military  and  gov- 
ernment officials  cannot  openly  be  cadre  be- 
cause of  their  other  responsibilities.  "'AH 
civilian  and  military  personnel  may  be  used 
In  covert  campaign  activities." 

"The  undercover  front  is  the  most  im- 
portant." "Every  district  should  have  a  per- 
son specially  responsible  for  that  district. 
This  cadre  should,  in  practice,  only  serve  as  a 
front  for  the  district  chief  to  arrange  activ- 
ities, because  there  are  many  tasks  which 
district   chiefs   cannot    carry    out    publicly." 

"Order  all  levels  of  the  government  that 
they  cannot  promise  support  for  anyone  In 
the  forthcoming  elections  except  on  order  of 
the  province  chief." 

Much  of  th(!  organizing  was  supposed  to  ba 
completed  by  the  end  of  June,  1971.  Between 
August  1  and  October  3,  "one  month  will  be 
in  secret  and  one  month  will  be  the  period 
established  by  law." 

"The  entire  group  of  cadre  described  abova 
will  be  used  for  covert  support  in  the  1971 
lower  house  election." 

In  order  to  consolidate  the  administrative 
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■TBtMii.  tlM  foUowtnc  EOMcurM  are  Buggwted: 
"THnporary  txvmtn  In  ontor  to  block  att 
(aDT)  patBoniMl  and  cadra  worUng  for  tb« 
opposition.  OoQoarnlne  oOelato  aleetad  by  ttM 
paopi*  mob  aa  Tlllaga  eblcCi,  wbo  oannot  ba 
rapUoed.  use  tba  oJIfiaU  under  goT«mmant 
control  In  ordar  to  aurround  tbam,  mm  a  1 
tbam  eioatiy  and  uaa  aU  naoeaaary  meaauraa 
In  ocdar  to  paralyaa  thalr  oppoaltlon  aotlTl- 
tlaa.  Uaa  documanta  concerning  undaslrabia 
aetlTltlea  wblcb  might  be  used  aa  the  baals 
for  proaecutlon  concerning  aU  "fi^^Tt  doae 
to  the  oppoaltlon.  .  .  ." 


September  17,  1971 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  with  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  a  period  of  15  min- 
utes, with  statements  by  each  Senator 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


TERMINATION  OP  HOSTnJTTES  IN 
VIETNAM— SENATE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 155  READ  THE  SECOND 
TIME 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  155,  which  was  intro- 
duced yesterday  and  read  the  first  time. 
Objection  having  been  heard  to  the  sec- 
ond reading  on  yesterday,  the  Joint  res- 
olution will  now  be  read  the  second 
time. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
8.J.  Rea.  166.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  termination  of  hoatllltles  in  Vietnam,  the 
withdrawal  of  VS.  forces  from  Indochina, 
and  the  return  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Oovernment  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  forces  allied  with  such  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  placed  directly  on  the  Calendar 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tanpore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  OABfBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  SCHEDULED 
CANNIKIN  UNDERGROUND  NU- 
CLEAR TEST 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  pubUc 
sentiment  against  the  scheduled  Canni- 
kin underground  nuclear  test  has  been 
moimttng  steadily  In  recent  weeks. 

Newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  TV 
stati(»s  across  the  Nation  have  tn^ed  the 
President  to  cancti  the  blast. 


Citizen  groups  have  been  writing  to 
him  and  jdeacUng  with  him  to  listen  to 
argimients  against  the  test. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  selec- 
tion of  these  public  comments  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoko, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Anchorage  Dally  News.  Sept.  13, 
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Halt  Camnikin 

President  Nixon  Is  said  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidering cancellatloES  of  the  flve-megaton 
Cannikin  atomic  weapons  test  scheduled  for 
next  month  In  the  Aleutlons.  We  sincerely 
hope  this  Lb  the  case.  Not  only  does  the  test 
appear  to  be  whoUy  unneceasary  to  America's 
defense,  or  even  ita  bargaining  poeltlon.  but 
It  posea  a  real  threat  of  vaat  environmental 
disturbance  not  only  in  the  Alaskan  area  but 
as  far  away  as  HawaU. 

The  Atomic  Knergy  Commission's  report  on 
possible  environmental  effecte  of  Cannikin 
said  major  earthquakes  or  tidal  waves  were 
luillkely.  But  the  AEC  did  not  completely 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  something  un- 
toward could  happen.  It  is  this  margin  of 
doubt  that  has  led  to  efforts  to  stop  the  test. 
The  efforts  include  one  pending  federal  court 
suit,  and  one  unaucceasful  suit  by  30  con- 
gressmen asking  publication  of  a  q;>«clal  re- 
port to  the  President  which  allegedly  placed 
Ave  federal  agencies  in  the  anti-Cannlkln 
camp. 

The  SIBO  million  shot  is  scheduled  for  a 
spherical  chamber  5.875  feet  below  the  timdra 
on  Amchltka  Island,  which  has  been  a  na- 
Uonal  wildlife  refuge  since  1913.  Although  a 
much  smaller  atomic  explosion  there  resulted 
In  no  apparent  environmental  evil,  opponents 
of  Cannikin  nonetheless  fear  earthquakes, 
because  .\mchitka  is  in  a  highly  active  seis- 
mic region,  and  because  of  seismic  sea  waves 
which  conceivably  could  devastate  Hawaii 
and  other  Pactflc  areas.  In  addition,  there  is 
concern  for  the  area's  wildlife — the  sea  otters, 
sea  lions,  seals,  birds — including  rare  bald 
eagles  and  peregine  falcons — and  salmon. 

Mr.  Nixon,  however,  reportedly  is  not  being 
swayed  by  the  envlronmentallsU'  ears — he  is 
instead  accepting  the  AEC  aasurances.  But  he 
U  believed  to  be  impressed  with  mounting 
evidence  that  the  test — of  a  Spartan  war- 
head— is  both  unwise  and  unnecessary.  In 
the  first  place.  H  coiUd  disturb  delicate  arms- 
control  taiks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Spartan  may  well  be  too  big  for  the 
Safeguard  antlballistlc  mlssUe  system  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of.  It  seems  common 
sense  would  view  the  evidence  of  dlcuting 
canceUation  of  Cannikin,  and  we  believe  Mr 
Nixon  should  see  to  it  that  common  senae 
prevails. 

[From  the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Sept    9 
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AEC  RXPLT  To  Chaege  or  WnnLira  Dancxx 
AT  CAmoKiM  TasT  Smt 
(By  Richard  Flneberg) 
(EDTToa's   Nora. — In  Wednesday's  edition 
The  DaUy  News  published  a  question  and 
anawer  Interview  with  Robert  Jonea.  mana- 
ger for  the  Interior  D^)artment  o*  the  Aleu- 
tian National  WUdllfe  Refuge.  In  the  Inter- 
view, Jonea  charged  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  baa  not  been  candid  in  Maranlng 
the  environmental  impact  of  ita  scheduled 
atomic  test  on  Amchltka — code  named  Can- 
nikin— ute  this  month  or  in  early  October 
In  Uis  f<Mlowlng   article.  Dixon  Stewart  of 
the  AEG  anawers  Jonea'  ohargea.) 

Tba  manager  ct  the  Intarlar  Depcutmentl 
Aleutian  National  WlldUfe  Refuge  alnoe  1061 
baa  larelad  a  blaat  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlaalon'a  actlvltlea  oo  Amchltka  Island. 


where  the  AEC  plans  to  trigger  a  5-megaton 
underground  nuclear  explosion  shortly. 

Refuga  manago'  Robert  D.  Jones  of  Cold 
Bay  ohargea  that  the  ASC's  presence  on  Am- 
chltka smoe  19M  has  seriously  disturbed 
Amchltka"8  raatoraUon  as  a  base  for  water- 
fowl In  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Jonea  maintains  that  the  presence  of  the 
AEC  on  Amdiltka  "has  denied  the  island 
for  the  natural  re-establlahment  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Canada  goose,  has  contributed  to  the 
decline  In  the  nesting  population  of  ducks 
and  has  reaultwl  In  the  virtual  abandonment 
of  the  Island  aa  the  wintering  home  of  the 
Asiatic  whooper  swan." 

Theee  factors  are  either  Ignored  or  obfus- 
cated  In  the  AEC  envlrtknmental  Impact 
sUtementa,  Jones  says.  He  claims  that  re- 
sults of  bird  counts  in  the  refuge  are  dassi- 
fled  "restricted-  by  the  AEC  and  that  the 
use  of  hdlcopters  In  many  of  theee  counU 
renders  some  of  the  commission's  public  sta- 
tistics meaningless. 

The  AEC  disputes  the  charges  made  by 
Jones.  "It  is  entirely  false  that  the  AEC  has 
classlfled  any  statistics  on  birds,  wildlife  or 
flah  on  Amchltka,  '  says  Dixon  Stewart.  An- 
chorage-based public  information  officer  for 
the  commission. 

"I  have  never  heard  that  our  operation 
has  had  any  major  Influence  on  bird  popula- 
tions." Stewart  concedes,  however,  that  "Just 
having  people  there  is  going  to  have  some 
influence." 

Amchltka  was  occupied  by  the  Army — and 
later  the  Air  Force — from  1942  to  1951.  With 
the  exception  of  the  AEC's  work  force,  which 
is  estimated  at  700  at  pre-bomb  peak,  the 
island  is  uninhabited  today. 

Stewart  says  that  Jones,  whom  he  Identi- 
fied as  "Sea  Otter  Jones."  is  "not  qualified 
to  talk"  about  waterfowl.  "He's  a  very  good 
man  on  sea  otters,  but  so  far  as  I  know  he 
has  never  been  recognized  as  an  authority 
on  birds." 

But  David  Spencer,  the  area  supervisor  for 
the  Interior  Department's  18  wildlife  refuges 
in  Alaska,  says  that  Jones'  moet  recent  field 
of  specialization  "is  in  Pacific  Coast  geese." 
Jonee  says  that  he  published  a  paper  on  the 
sea  otter  during  the  1950'b,  but  that  moat 
of  his  publications  In  professional  journals 
concern  waterfowl  At  present  Jones  Is  work- 
ing on  a  doctoral  degree  in  wildlife  man- 
agement  under  the  auspices  of  his  bureau. 

Jones  feels  that  the  refuge,  which  &pans 
the  1,100-mUe  .Aleutian  archipelago  in  which 
Amchltka  Is  located,  is  large  enough  that 
birds  driven  from  Amchltka  may  still  find 
other  areas  for  nesting.  "But  if  they  keep 
making  porUona  of  the  chain  unavailable  to 
birds."  he  warns,  "there  will  soon  come  a 
point  at  which  man's  presence  will  gravely 
affect  the  situation," 

According  to  Jones,  "Amchltka  was  one  of 
the  best  waterfowl  producers  in  the  chain" 
prior  to  the  1930'b,  when  foxes  were  intro- 
duced for  fur-farming  by  Aleut  Natives  from 
other  islands.  During  the  1960's  the  Interior 
Department  decided  to  "restOTe  key  Islands 
in  the  Cham  to  their  original  ecology  by 
eliminating  the  foxes." 

This  was  done  on  Amchltka  between  1987 
and  1960,  Jonee  reports,  and  many  speclea 
of  waterfowl  were  returning  to  the  lalanda 
by  1964.  when  preparations  for  the  first 
nuclear  blast   on   Amchltka  were   begun. 

"There  is  only  one  other  sizeable  Island  on 
the  chain  from  which  we  have  succeeded  In 
eliminating  the  fox  population  ,  .  .  The  bird 
population  is  expanding  massively  there,  just 
aa  It  was  on  Amchltka  The  presence  of  the 
Bomb  People  has  in  effect  denied  the  use  of 
60  per  cent  of  the  Islands  which  were  cleared 
of  foxea  for  them." 

He  says  thait  the  Aalatlc  whooper  swan, 
which  la  comparable  in  size  to  the  tnmipeter 
swan.  uMd  to  winter  oo  Amchltka.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  AEC,  he  maintains,  only  a  few 
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whooper  swans  come  to  the  Island,  and  they 
pass  through  rather  than  wintering. 
'  Jones  feels  that  the  ASC'a  pubUahed  re- 
ports, such  aa  the  envlroDmental  Impact 
statement  prepared  by  the  AEC  In  June  1971 
for  the  upcoming  Cannikin  exploalon,  alight 
these  problems.  "The  AEC  will  not  face  up 
to  theee  problems."  he  says.  Moreover,  he 
asserts,  the  exact  figures  on  the  whooper 
swan  have  been  restricted. 

Jones  says  that  he  considers  data  gathered 
on  waterfowl  by  helicopters  to  be  laelees 
anyway.  "If  there  is  anything  disturbing  to 
wildlife.  It  is  a  fiapplng  helicopter." 

Spencer  confirms  that  helicopter  counts  on 
many  birds  are  not  reliable.  Moet  surveys  of 
birds,  he  says,  "are  best  done  from  the 
ground."  Many  ducks,  he  explained,  dive 
when  a  helicopter  comes  over.  An  ABC  re- 
port puUlshed  earlier  this  year  lists  results 
of  helicopter  surveys  taken  before  and  e.fter 
the  nuclear  explosion  of  October  1969  to 
show  that  the  blast  did  not  cause  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  presence  of  a  wide  va- 
riety of  birds. 

According  to  Spencer.  Jonee'  opinions 
"might  or  might  not  be  shared"  by  others  In 
the  bureau. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.    13,   1971] 

Cannikin   Off? 

(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 

It  seems  likely  that  President  Nixon  will 
cancel  Cannikin. 

This  Is  very  good  news.  The  nuclear  ex- 
plosion planned  to  go  off  this  fall  a  mile 
beneath  the  Aleutian  Island  of  Amchltka 
would  have  been  260  times  the  strength  of 
the  atomic  bomb  over  Hlroahlma.  It  would 
not  have  been  as  large  as  an  atomic  device 
the  Soviets  are  believed  to  have  exploded  In 
the  Arctic,  but  It  woiUd  have  been  several 
times  larger  than  anything  the  United  States 
or  anybody  else  has  ever  set  otf  before. 

The  AEC  and  Defense  Dep«urtment  expwts 
believe  the  experiment  would  have  been 
"safe."  Perhaps  they  are  rl^t.  But  many 
other  strongly  quaUfled  scientlsU  taks  a  dif- 
ferent view.  Any  possible  degree  at  error 
when  you  are  tiaiiring  about  such  a  seismic 
event  may  well  be  too  much. 

Moreover,  credible  natural  sdentiats — ^for 
example.  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  director  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientlsta — say  the 
test  la  unneoesaary.  It  Is,  he  says,  "a  bureau- 
cratic oversight — an  experiment  that  has 
been  waiting  to  be  canceled."  The  reasoning 
is  that  since  it  was  to  teat  the  warhead  of  the 
Spartan  antlballistlc  mIssUe.  this  is  no  longer 
necessary  with  the  revision  of  the  ABM 
program. 

POTKNT  oivosmoN 

Even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  arguments 
against  Cannikin  (which  is  the  meaningless 
AEC  code  name  for  the  test)  are  very  power- 
ful. The  explosion  was  to  have  been  In  a 
highly  earthquake-prone  region.  How  the 
experts  could  have  been  absolutely  surs  of 
its  relatively  harmleas  consequences  Is  diffi- 
cult for  the  layman  to  grasp.  And  If  an 
earthquake  were  touched  off,  the  "tidal"  or 
seismic  wave  that  follows — the  taimaml — 
might  have  had  very  grave  consequences.  The 
1964  Alaskan  earthquake  started  a  tsunami 
which  destroyed  California  waterfront  areaa. 

Further,  If  any  radioactivity  had  leaked  up 
from  the  exploalon — and  who  can  be  abso- 
lutely certain  it  would  not — It  would  have 
come  in  the  very  crossroads  of  Pacific  spawn- 
ing salmon.  Amchltka,  Ironically,  is  set  off, 
with  the  AleuUans,  as  a  national  wildlife 
refuge!  It  is  only  800  miles  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  much  nearer  Canada  than  to  conti- 
nental United  States,  and  not  far  from 
Japan. 


VIXW    PBEVAn^S 

A  significant  number  of  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  were  said  to  have 
c^poeed  the  test.  Now  the  word  emerging 
from  Washington  is  that  they  have  prevailed. 
How  much  of  the  taxypayers'  money  has  been 
spent  to  set  up  the  test  may  be  hard  to  dig 
out.  Whether  the  "bureaucratic  oversight" 
could  have  been  headed  off  sooner  would  be 
worth  determining. 

Further  ironically,  the  final  determining 
reason  the  test  may  be  canceled  could  well 
be  President  Nixon's  welcoming  handshake 
visit  to  Emperor  Hlrohlto  when  he  comes 
down  at  Anchorage  on  S^t.  36.  The  Canni- 
kin was  to  have  gone  off  In  the  time  inter- 
lude between  the  Emperor's  arrival  and  his 
touchdown  on  bis  return  flight.  The  very 
height  of  poor  timing  since  the  Japanese 
Government  has  protested  against  the  test. 

In  addition,  the  ABM  system  of  which  the 
Cannikin  test  was  a  part,  Is  imder  active 
negotiation  at  the  SALT  talks,  and  was  orig- 
inally described  as  a  means  of  defense  against 
poaslble  Chinese  aggression.  Thus  it  over- 
hung both  Helsinki  and  Peking,  which  the 
President  expects  to  visit. 

TTNOONX    BT   TIMINO 

The  United  States  and  world  order  have 
suffered  sadly  in  the  past  at  poor  timing. 
The  unhappy  U-2  flight  over  the  Soviet 
Union  just  before  President  Elsenhower  was 
to  have  conferred  with  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev in  Paris  is  the  most  regretted  example. 

Now  there  is  a  chance,  which  apparently 
the  President  is  seizing,  to  prevent  another 
unneceesary  fiasco. 

It  Is  Important.  sUll,  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  fully  effective  deterrent  against 
nuclear  attack.  The  existence  of  the  atomic 
stalemate  is  a  maj<»  element  for  peace,  until 
such  Ume  as  better  guarantees  can  be  found. 
The  arms  raoe  continues  to  be  a  heavy  bur- 
den and  a  potential  danger  hanging  over 
the  head  of  every  human  being  on  earth 
But  the  certainty  of  unacceptable  retalia- 
tion does  seem  to  prevent  major  overt  acts. 
It  Is  a  paarodx.  but  peace  has  never  been 
entirely  rational.  Tet  "overkill"  Is  an  un- 
needed  and  especially  dangerous  part  of  the 
raoe.  and  It  should  be  avoided. 

|From  the  Southeast  Alaska  Empire 
(Juneau.  Alaska),  July 39,  1971] 

SrOF   TBS  BLAffT 

Oowmor  William  A.  Kgan's  recent  request 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  urging  postpone- 
ment of  the  proposed  f  sU  nudsar  test  blast 
on  Atn/rMt-ir^  laland  I4>parently  has  not  besn 
heeded  In  Washington.  In  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Laird,  Xgan  said  the  Department  of  De- 
fense "has  been  officially  allent  on  what  this 
test  is  reaUy  stipposed  to  prove."  SUts  At- 
torney Oeneral  John  Havelock's  comments  on 
the  refusal  of  the  VS.  Oovemment  to  pro- 
vide accurate  data  on  the  need  for  the  blast 
were  that  tbs  AXC  had  "made  a  charade"  of 
federal  law,  Havtfock  also  voiced  the  opin- 
ion that  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environment  Policy  Act  had  not  been  met. 

During  the  XPA  hearings  which  were  held 
in  Alaska,  opposition  to  the  test  was  almost 
tinanlmous.  At  that  Ume  representatives  of 
the  AXO  could  not  convince  Alaskans  the 
blast  was  necessary  or  that  it  would  not 
touch  off  an  earthquake  or  other  seismic 
activity  within  the  state.  In  addition,  it  was 
brought  out  at  the  hearlnga  that  a  qiuuatity 
of  nerve  gas  had  been  deposited  off  Amchltka 
Island  after  the  second  worid  war.  These 
cannisters  of  death  could  be  ruptured  by  the 
8  megaton  test. 

The  only  apparent  excuss  the  AXC  can 
muster  up  for  still  staging  the  test  Is  that 
It  Is  In  ths  national  Interest.  However,  ws 
have  repeatedly  asked.  Is  not  Alaska  part  at 


the  national  Interest?  If  an  earthquake  oc- 
curs or  nervs  gaa  la  released,  is  this  not  In 
vloUtion  of  ths  national  Interest? 

What  aboot  ths  wlabss  of  ths  people  wbo 
have  clearly  demonstrated  their  imwilllng- 
ness  to  have  the  nuclear  device  exploded  In 
their  state?  Do  not  their  views  count  for 
something? 

Oovemor  Egan  and  many  other  high  of- 
ficials have  voiced  the  opinion  that  the  test 
should  either  be  delayed  or  cancelled.  Ax« 
thslr  Btatsments  faUlng  on  deaf  federal  ears? 

It  is  time  the  AXC  and  the  other  federal 
agencies  Involved  became  responsive  to  the 
deslras  at  ths  people  of  Alaaka.  We  do  not 
want  this  blast  in  our  state.  The  good  the 
test  will  create  baa  never  been  rttsrJnaed.  but 
ths  havoc  it  could  reek  la  a  very  awsacnM 
rsallty. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  23. 1971 ) 

UNDKBOBOT7ND  A-TSST  Is  Smi,  SXT  FOS  ALXU- 

TiANS  BoT  Is  Not  Final 
(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washincton. — The  Nixon  administration 
Is  pressing  ahead  with  plans  to  explode  a  nu- 
clear warhead  In  the  Aleutian  Islands  despite 
the  pleas  of  some  scientists  and  eoologLsts 
that  the  test  is  either  unneeded  or  harmful 
to  the  environment. 

High  Administration  officials  insist  that  the 
detonating  of  the  nuclear  warhead  for  the 
Spartan  antiballlstic  missile  vehicle  is  needed 
to  measure  its  explosive  effects  before  the 
multlbilllon-dollar  Safeguard  defense  sys- 
tem is  built  and  deployed. 

Yet  the  flnal  decision  to  explode  the  ther- 
monuclear device — October  Is  the  target 
date — has  not  been  made.  The  door  is  ap- 
parently being  left  ajar  to  cancel  the  test  for 
political  reasons,  primarily  complaints  that 
are  expected  from  Canada  and  Japan. 

Work  continues  at  the  test  site  on  Antchlta 
Island,  near  the  western  end  of  the  Aleutian 
chain.  The  five-megaton  devlc*— meaning  Its 
equivalent  to  five  million  tons  of  TNT — will 
be  detonated  in  a  chamber  carved  out  of  solid 
basalt  6,000  feet  beneath  the  laland. 

TWO  sHAvra  suilt 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  al- 
ready spent  most  of  the  estimated  t300-mll- 
llon  cost  of  the  test  on  drilling  two  ver- 
tical shafts  that  are  over  a  mile  long  and 
setting  up  Instruments  that  will  measure  the 
effects  of  the  blast. 

The  tremendous  amounts  of  time,  energy 
and  money  that  have  been  expended  on  the 
test  are  collectively  aimed  at  finding  out  what 
happens  in  the  first  mllllonths  of  a  second 
after  detonation  of  the  warhead. 

The  rationale  of  the  ^>artan  missile  as  a 
defensive  weapon  is  to  detonate  the  warhead 
scores  of  miles  above  the  earth  in  an  area  oc- 
cupied by  Incoming  missiles  aimed  at  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  brief  burst  of  energy  is  designed  to 
saturate  the  area  In  space  with  a  mighty 
burst  of  X-rays  and  other  forma  of  radia- 
tion so  as  both  to  disarm  the  warheads  of  the 
incoming  ICBM's  and  to  disable  their  radars. 

The  Safeguard  defense  system,  of  which 
the  Spartan  mlaaUe  is  a  part,  probably  is 
the  moet  complicated  weapona  system  yet 
devised.  Sclentlflc  opponents  of  the  Safe- 
guard have  asserted  that  its  expectations 
are  beyond  the  realm  of  current  technotogy. 

"The  main  question  being  raissd  Is 
whether  something  as  intricate  as  this  sys- 
tem can  be  devtioped  without  testing  Its 
components."  said  one  high  oOclal  connected 
with  the  teet.  which  has  been  code-named 
Cannikin. 

He  noted  that  "the  gist  at  Oongrsaslonal 
criticism  with  regard  to  defense  procure- 
ment in  recent  years  has  been  Inadequate 
teatlng.  The  q>eclflc  purpose  of  the  teat  is 
to  get  aoourate  measuraasnts." 
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The  offleUl.  wbo  did  not  want  to  b«  ld«n- 
tifled,  smpbAtlcally  denl«d  allegations  made 
last  spring  by  nwmben  of  the  FwlflraUon 
at  Amarlcan  Betentlsta  tbat  tba  Spartan 
mlwlle  warbaad  tbat  is  to  be  exploded  was 
"obacdete." 

"Thla  Is  atmply  nntrue,"  he  aald. 

Federation  spokesmen  had  oonte&ded  tbat 
the  Defense  Department  was  seeking  to 
modify  the  Spartan  warhead  to  give  it  an 
explosive  yield  of  leas  than  five  megatons, 
but  to  pOTmlt  It  greater  flexibility  to  deal 
with  low  trajectory  ballistic  mtssllea  such 
as  thoee  fired  from  submarines.  Therefore, 
the  federation  members  said,  the  Cannikin 
teat  is  unwarranted. 

Another  variety  of  complaints  about  the 
Cannikin  test  has  stemmed  from  eoologlsts 
who  contend  that  the  blast  would  either  kill 
local  wildlife  or  trigger  earthquakes  or  start 
an  ocean  tidal  wave  called  a  tsunami. 

Previous  protests  reached  a  peak  two 
years  ago  before  the  first  Aleutian  nuclear 
blast,  named  Milrow,  when  a  one-megaton 
device  was  set  off  to  calibrate  the  measuring 
devices  to  be  used  In  Cannikin. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Mike  Oravel,  Demo- 
crat of  Alaska,  made  a  personal  appeal  to 
President  Nixon  to  stop  the  testing. 

The  Milrow  test  produced  neither  destruc- 
tive earthquakes  nor  tidal  waves,  nor  wanton 
damage  to  the  Aleutian  ecology.  But  It  did 
produce  an  Impressive  e.S  rating  on  the 
Rlchter  scale  of  earthquake  measurement. 

Although  Cannikin  Is  to  be  fired  at  a 
depth  half  again  as  deep  as  MUrow  as  a 
safety  precaution,  environmentalists  have 
pointed  out  that  the  new  blast  Is  to  be  over 
four  times  as  powerful  as  the  last  and  that, 
even  more  lm{>ortantIy.  the  Aleutians  sit 
athwart  one  of  the  world's  major  earthquake 
belts. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Aug.  25,  1971) 

Oravxl:   Relxase  A-Blast  Rkport 

(By  Carl  Oreenberg) 

Los  Angeles. — Sen.  Oravel  fD-Alaska)  has 
demanded  that  President  Nixon  make  public 
a  report  In  which  Oravel  said  five  of  seven 
federal  agencies  reconunended  against  a 
planned  five-megaton  nuclear  blast  In  the 
Aleutians. 

The  Senator,  who  In  June  disclosed  some 
of  the  Pentagon  secret  papers  on  the  Vietnam 
war,  said  the  report  Is  a  "secret  study"  or- 
dered by  the  President  and  that  the  White 
House  has  not  acknowledged  a  letter  In 
which  Gravel  called  for  release  of  the 
document. 

The  .\merlcan  people  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  report's  contents  so  they  can 
share  In  the  decisionmaking  process,"  said 
Oravel. 

He  listed  the  five  agencies  recommending 
against  the  underground  blast  as  the  Interior 
Dept.,  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  State 
Dept.  and  the  Environmental  Quality 
CoQunlsslon. 

Gravel  said  that  among  the  adverse  recom- 
mendations the  "most  Interesting" — because 
of  the  expertise  of  the  agency — was  that  of 
the  Ofllce  of  Science  and  Technology. 

He  added  that  some  scientists  say  the 
bomb  to  be  tested  will  "be  obsolete  In  two 
years." 

Favoring  the  Wast.  Oravel  stated,  were  the 
Defense  Dept.  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. The  AEC  has  scheduled  the  blast  for 
early  October  on  Amchltka  Island. 

Gravel  and  other  Alaskan  political  leaders, 
as  well  as  Hawaii's  two  Senators,  have  voiced 
opposition  to  the  blast  on  the  grounds  It 
may  set  off  an  earthquake  registering  7  points 
on  the  Rlchter  scale.  (Alaska's  devastating 
quake  In  1964  registered  6.4) . 

Oravel  also  voiced  concern  that  the  detona- 
tion could  cause  a  tidal  wave  such  as  that 
following   the    1984   earthquake   and    which 


resulted  in  death  and  destruction  In  Crescent 
City,  CalU. 

(From  the  Anchorage  Dally  News, 

Aug.  31,  1971] 

Qt;cstion  or  Hazako:  AiccHrrKA  Blast  Would 

Not  Jab  Poison  Oas  Cans  Sats  AEC 

(By  Richard  Plneberg) 

Are  containers  of  poison  gas  which  the 
Army  dumped  off  Amchltka  Island  on  Alaska's 
Aleutian  chain  still  resting  on  the  ocean  fioor 
close  to  the  site  at  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Intends  to  trigger  a  five-megaton 
underground  nuclear  blast? 

The  ABC's  June  1971  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  reports  that  "the  Cannikin 
test  should  have  no  effect"  on  mustard  gas 
and  lewisite  dumped  near  Attu,  about  240 
miles  west  of  Amchltka,  in  1947. 

The  statement,  however,  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  reports  of  gas  scuttled  within  50 
miles  of  Amchltka  In  1946. 

The  question  of  hazards  relating  to  gas 
dimiped  near  the  AEC's  Amchltka  test  site 
was  raised  In  May  when  an  unidentified 
Alaskan  reported  that  he  helped  scuttle  large 
steel  drums  containing  mustard  gas  and 
Lewisite  off  Amchltka  early  In  1946.  He  asked 
Sen.  Mike  Oravel  to  "pursue  the  matter"  for 
him. 

The  lethal  blistering  agents  were  stockpUed 
in  the  Aleutians  for  possible  use  during  World 
War  II. 

In  response  to  Gravel's  Inquiry,  the  Army 
reported  that  948  tons  of  mustard  and  Lewis- 
ite had  been  dumped  off  Attu  Island  in 
July  1947.  The  Army  reported  at  that  time 
that  "a  careful  search"  uncovered  "no  rec- 
ords which  confirm  that  chemical  agents  were 
disposed  of  In  the  ocean  near  Alaska  or  the 
Aleutians  In  1946." 

The  civilian  informant  who  initially  raised 
the  question  maintains  that  the  1947  dump 
off  Attu  la  not  the  one  he  participated  in.  "I 
received  my  honorable  discharge  in  late  1946," 
he  explained.  He  recalls  that  the  gas  he 
helped  get  rid  of  was  contained  In  large  steel 
drums  which  were  released  from  a  barge  at 
a  distance  he  estimated  to  be  less  than  50 
miles  from  Amchltka. 

Gen.  Edward  B.  Oilier,  AEC  assistant  man- 
ager for  military  applications,  told  question- 
ers at  a  pubUc  hearing  on  the  blast  held  In 
Anchorage  May  28  that  the  potential  gas 
problem  had  not  come  to  AEC's  attention 
"until  three  or  four  days  ago." 

At  that  time  the  AEC's  draft  version  of  the 
environmental  statement  contained  no  refer- 
ence to  the  possible  effects  the  big  nuclear 
blast  might  have  on  Army  chemical  warfare 
munitions  and  explosives  which  had  been 
scuttled  near  Amchltka  since  World  War  II. 
"In  the  next  version"  of  the  Impact  state- 
ment. Oilier  promised,  "I  will  address  a  para- 
graph or  two"  to  the  question. 

At  that  time  the  AEC  was  advised  that 
there  was  a  discrepancy  between  the  signed 
letter  to  Gravel  and  the  Army's  report.  But 
the  final  environmental  statement.  Issued  In 
June  1971,  did  not  mention  the  1946  dump  off 
Amchltka. 

"In  considering  the  possible  effects  of 
Cannikin,"  the  report  stated,  'it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  U.S.  Army  had  disposed  of  a 
large  number  of  containers  of  mustard  gas 
and  Lewisite  In  1947  by  dumping  them  at  sea 
near  Attu  Island  at  a  distance  of  about  240 
miles  from  Amchltka. 

"There  was  the  question  of  whether  Can- 
nikin might  cause  these  materials  to  be  re- 
leased into  the  ocean,"  the  report  continued. 
"At  a  distance  of  about  240  miles,  the  Can- 
nikin explosion  will  app>ear  as  a  simple  seis- 
mic wave  with  no  significant  disturbance  of 
tb«  sea  floor.  Since  the  disturbance  will  be 
minimal  at  the  location  of  the  mustard  gas 
and  Lewisite  containers,  the  Cannikin  tests 
should  have  no  effect  upon  these  containers. 
"It   should   be  noted."  the   report  added. 


"that  there  have  been  three  earthquakes  of 
magnitude  7.0  or  greater  In  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands west  of  Amchltka  since  1947.  Each  of 
these  seismic  disturbances  has  probably  sub- 
jected the  containers  to  motions  larger  than 
those  which  will  occur  In  connection  with 
CaniUkln." 

An  ASC  spokesman  acknowledged  pri- 
vately last  week  that  the  Impact  statement's 
discounting  of  the  gas  problem  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  gas  was  more  than  200 
miles  from  the  site  of  the  explosion.  The 
blast  might  have  a  considerably  greater  ef- 
fect on  dnmM  lying  closer  to  Amchltka  than 
those  covered  In  the  impact  statement.  "If 
gas  was  dumped  off  Amchltka  as  has  been 
alleged,"  he  said,  "it  might  be  a  completely 
different  ballgame." 

The  wording  of  the  Impact  statement  gives 
the  impression  that  the  steel  containers  still 
remain  Intact  on  the  ocean  floor.  But  Oilier 
speculated  In  May  that  the  drums  containing 
the  gas  "probably"  had  rusted  through,  ex- 
posing the  submerged  chemical  agents  to 
water. 

Mustard  gas  and  Lewisite  are  normally 
stored  in  liquid  form.  Lewisite  neutralizes 
rapidly  In  water,  while  mustard  gas  breaks 
down  more  slowly.  Because  mustard  gas 
freezes  at  57  degrees  fahrenheit,  it  would 
solidify  at  ocean-bottom  temperatures  in  the 
Aleutians.  In  solid  state,  its  dissolution  into 
nonpolsonous  elements  would  be  still  slower. 
Lewisite  remains  In  liquid  form  to  1  degree 
fahrenheit. 

It  is  conceivable,  one  expert  noted,  that 
the  containers  near  Amchltka  might  still  be 
Intact  on  the  ocean  floor.  In  this  case,  the 
nuclear  blast  might  break  them  open.  If  the 
containers  have  already  ruptiu^d.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  large  blocks  of  mustard  gas  might 
still  remain  in  the  area  in  frozen  form.  The 
impact  sUtement  does  not  deal  with  these 
possibilities.  Nor  does  it  consider  the  effects 
the  release  of  the  gas  might  have  on  the  fish 
and  other  marine  life  In  the  vicinity. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  2.  1971) 
Canadian  Slaps  U.S.  Bomb  Test 

Banff,  Albexta.— The  proposed  VS.  nu- 
clesir  bomb  test  schediUed  for  October  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands  Is  a  "travesty  on  Justice" 
federal  environment  minister  Jack  Davis  said 
today. 

"I  can't  bum  a  few  leaves  In  an  old  perfo- 
rated oU  drum  in  my  back  yard  In  West  Van- 
couver without  being  hauled  up  In  court,"  he 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

"And  yet  the  U.S.  brass  .  .  .  can  set  off  the 
biggest  underground  test  ever  ...  In  the  least 
spoiled  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  midst 
of  an  earthquake  zone  and  with  the  certain 
result  that  deep  seated  rocks  and  deep  seated 
underground  waters  wUl  be  oontaminated 
with  radioactive  waste  from  thousands  of 
years." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  2,  1971) 

RtrCKELSRAUS  SCORES  LABEL  OF  SECRECT  ON 

A -Test  Note 
(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington. — William  D.  Buckelshaus, 
administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  says  that  there  Is  no  substan- 
tive reason  for  classifying  as  top  secret  his 
recommendations  to  a  Presidential  commit- 
tee on  the  undergroimd  nuclear  test  sched- 
uled for  early  next  month  on  Amchltka  Is- 
land. 

"There  was  nohlng  in  my  comments  that 
needs  to  be  stamped  "top  secret,'  "  he  told  re- 
porters yesterday. 

His  comments  and  recommendations  were 
made  In  a  letter  to  John  N.  Irwin  2d,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  SUte,  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  Under  Secretaries  Committee.  President 
Nixon,  in  June,  1969,  directed  this  committee 
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to  review  the  underground  test  program  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

In  this  capacity,  the  Irwin  Committee 
transmitted  to  the  President  last  July  17  a 
t.op  secret  memorandum  and  report  on  the 
proposed  five-megaton  blast  to  test  an  anti- 
missile warhead  for  the  Spartan  missile,  the 
long-range  interceptor  In  the  Safeguard  mis- 
sile defense  system. 

The  shot  will  be  fired  In  a  chamber  carved 
out  of  solid  basalt  6.000  feet  below  the  sur- 
fitce  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Already,  almost 
$200-milllon  has  been  spent  on  digging  two 
shafts  and  setting  up  instruments  in  the 
chamber.' 

RtTMOaS   rtXBXST 

Attached  to  the  Irwin  committee  memo- 
randum and  report  were  several  other  docu- 
ments, including  letters  from  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus  and  Russell  E.  Train,  chairman  of  the 
White  House  Coimcll  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

There  have  been  persistent  rumors  In 
Washington  that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  and  Mr. 
Train  recommended  the  cancellation  of  the 
test  because  of  possible  environmental  dam- 
age. 

It  has  been  Impossible  to  verify  these  ru- 
mors, however,  because  the  Ruckelshaus  and 
Train  letters  were  classified  "top  secret"  un- 
der a  security  practice  known  as  "classifica- 
tion by  association."  This  requires  that  any 
documents  that  could  normally  be  unclassi- 
fied become  classified  when  they  are  attached 
to  classified  material. 

Since  the  Irwin  memorandum  and  report 
dealt  with  a  highly  classified  weapon^  sys- 
tem, the  Ruckelshaus  and  Train  letters,  oaal- 
Ing  with  possible  environmental  risks  of  ctl^ 
blast,  also  became  classified  when  they  were 
incorporated  In  "the  package"  sent  to  the 
President. 

RUCKELSHAUS"    VIEW 

In  a  breakfast  meeting  with  reporters  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Ruckelshaus  was  asked  whether 
he  thought  that  his  letter  needed  to  be  classi- 
fied. He  replied: 

"The  document  I  received  (from  Mr.  Irwin 
for  comment]  was  marked  'top  secret.'  I  was 
informed  my  comment  should  be  "top  secret." 
There  was  nothing  In  my  comment  that  needs 
to  be  stamped  'top  secret." '" 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  classi- 
fication of  his  comments  to  the  Under  Secre- 
taries Committee,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  comment  publicly  In  writing 
on  the  environmental  Impact  of  any  proposed 
Federal  project.  This  requirement  Is  con- 
tained In  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  not  made  such  public 
comment.  He  was  not  available  to  answer 
questions  on  why  he  had  not  done  so. 

Many  environmental  groups,  several  sci- 
entists and  a  fairly  large  body  of  Congress- 
men have  urged  cancellation  of  the  Amchltka 
project,  expressing  fears  that  the  blast — 
equivalent  to  five  million  tons  of  TNT — 
might  trigger  an  earthquake  In  an  area  of 
geologic  faults,  start  a  seismic  tidal  wave 
known  as  a  "tsunami."  leak  radiation  Into 
the  air  or  water  and  kill  others,  sea  lions, 
seals  and  birds. 

However,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
with  the  support  of  many  scientists,  has  in- 
sisted that  such  hazards  are  remote. 

SUTT    DISMISSED 

Last  Friday,  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Oeorge  L.  Hart  In  Washington  dismissed  a 
suit  brought  by  33  members  of  Congress  who 
sought  a  court  order  to  force  the  publication 
of  the  Irwin  report  and  the  attachments. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  Congressmen 
that  such  publication  was  required  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;  tbat  there  was 
reason  to  believe  the  withheld  documents 
warned  of  environmental  damage  from  the 
blast,  and  they  needed  the  information  In  the 
reix>rt  to  perform  their  legislative  duties. 


Judge  Hart,  however,  asserted  that  "some 
things  have  got  to  be  secret."  He  held  that 
the  material  sought  by  the  Congressmen 
rightfully  came  under  the  exemption  in  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  of  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  nation's  security. 

On  Monday,  Judge  Hart  ruled  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  another  suit  brought  by  eight 
environmental  and  antlnuclear  testing  orga- 
nizations. They  sought  an  injunction  against 
the  test  on  the  ground  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  had  violated  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  by  submitting  to 
the  Council  on  Elnvlronmental  Quality  an 
"environmental  Impact"  statement  that  did 
not  meet  the  law's  requirements. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  7, 1971) 
Canada    Breaks    With    United    States    on 
Atom  Tests;  Seeks  Ban  Without  Requik- 
iNG  Inspection 

(By  Thomas  J.  Hamilton) 

Geneva. — Mitchell  W.  Sharp,  Canada's  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  Secretary,  called  here  today  for 
a  ban  on  all  underground  nuclear  tests  with- 
out the  provision  of  on-site  inspectloos  to 
verify  compliance. 

In  doing  so,  he  broke  with  the  United 
States  on  the  need  for  such  Inspections.  He 
said  long-range  Instruments  now  available 
oould  detect  all  but  the  smallest  of  under- 
ground explosions. 

"The  verification  problem  Is  in  the  last 
analysis  a  political  rather  than  a  technical 
question."  Mr.  Sharp  declared  at  a  news  con- 
ference after  addressing  the  opening  session 
of  the  fourth  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Paceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  At  that 
session,  he  said  it  was  time  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  an 
underground  test  ban. 

A  treaty  prohibiting  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, under  water  and  In  ^ace  was  signed 
by  the  nuclear  powers  In  1963,  but  under- 
ground tests  were  excluded  because  of  the 
inspection  Issue. 

INFORMATION    EXCHANGE    SOUGHT 

George  Ignatleff,  the  Canadian  representa- 
tive on  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion, has  been  campaigning  for  more  than 
two  years  for  a  worldwide  exchange  of  in- 
formation from  selsmologlcal  stations.  His 
aim,  he  said,  was  to  determine  whether  these 
oould  distinguish  between  an  earthquake 
and  an  undwgroimd  test  wlUiout  the  need 
for  Inspection. 

But  until  now,  Canada  continued  to  Insist 
on  the  need  for  Inspection  In  doubtful  cases. 

Mr.  Ignatleff  said  today  that  Instruments 
outside  a  country  suspected  of  conducting 
underground  nuclear  tests  could  detect  all 
underground  blasts  larger  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  10  or  20  tons  of  TNT  In  hard  rock. 

In  announcing  the  Canadian  campaign  for 
a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  tests 
without  regard  to  on-site  Inspections,  Mr. 
Sharp  spoke  of  fears  that  such  tests  would 
be  harmful  to  the  environment. 

tTNITKD    STATES    PLANS    PROTESTED 

He  said  he  had  protested  "at  the  highest 
level"  in  Washington  against  United  States 
plans  to  set  off  a  five-megaton  underground 
blast — the  equivalent  of  five  million  tons  of 
TNT — on  Amchltka  Island  in  the  Aleutians 
In  October.  He  said  he  had  been  Informed 
that  no  final  decision  had  been  made  ou 
whether  to  hold  the  test. 

The  atoms-for-peaoe  ooaference,  which  Is 
being  attended  by  4,000  delegates,  also  heard 
two  leading  nuclear  experts  defend  the  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  reactors  against  attacks  by 
environmentalists. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  the  conference  presi- 
dent and  former  head  of  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  Dr.  Sigvard 
Eklund,  director  general  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  both  assured  the  dele- 
gates that  the  safety  precautions  employed 


In  the  nuclear  generation  of  electricity  guar- 
anteed against  contamination  of  the  environ- 
ment by  radiation. 

Dr.  Seaborg  complained  that  "strong  and 
sometimes  strident  voices  have  been  raised 
against  the  use  of  nuclear  power  on  environ- 
mental grounds  In  a  number  of  countries.'" 

Dr.  Eklund,  a  Swedish  nuclear  scientist, 
said  public  concern  over  the  environment 
had  "'even  reached  the  point  where  It  baa 
slowed  down.  If  not  impeded,  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclectf  power  in  some  coimtrles." 

He  referred  to  last  week's  decision  by  the 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
bow  to  pressures  from  environmentalists  and 
suspend  operation  permits  for  96  nuclear  re- 
actors around  the  country  until  the  effect  of 
the  discharge  of  heated  wastes  on  streams  was 
known. 

Dr.  Eklund  said :  "It  is  Indeed  paradoxical, 
and  most  unfortunate  that  an  Industry,  the 
nuclear  Industry,  which  has  from  the  begin- 
ning taken  such  care  to  insure  that  it  will 
not  harm  the  environment,  and  which  can 
boast  of  a  near-perfect  safety  record,  should 
have  become  the  target  of  well-intentioned, 
but  not  always  well-informed  environmental- 
ists." 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Sept.  7,  1971] 
Thet   Have   Oot   a   Secret 

For  the  first  time  since  the  heyday  of  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  SUte  Depart- 
ment personnel  are  being  grilled  by  FBJ. 
agents,  reportedly  equipped  with  lie-detec- 
tors. The  procedure — particularly  inappro- 
priate, it  would  seem,  for  people  trustworthy 
enougn  to  have  been  hired  for  sensitive  work 
In  the  first  place — Is  prompted  by  a  sus- 
pected leaking  to  the  press  of  "stories  harm- 
f\il  to  the  national  Interest." 

Out  of  the  controversy  that  raged  over  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  some  hoped  might  come  a 
subsidence  In  the  Nixon  Administration's  ad- 
diction to  secrecy.  That  Is  not  yet  apparent. 
Possibly  the  State  Department  has  legitimate 
reason  for  its  current  concern,  but  Its  course 
of  action  has  to  be  weighed  against  two  other 
recent  episodes  that  point  to  continued  and 
needless  reliance  by  the  Administration  on 
concealment  as  a  governmental  way  of  life. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  release,  after  a 
year's  litigation,  of  a  report  on  the  SST  which 
the  Government  kept  locked  up  throughout 
the  battle  over  that  extravagant  monstrosity. 
Six  months  before  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  Invest  Federal 
funds  in  construction  of  SST  prototypes,  he 
had  before  him  this  document — prepared  at 
his  request  by  a  committee  of  scientists 
headed  by  Richard  L.  Oarwin — which  urged 
"withdrawal  of  government  support." 

The  reasons  included  unpredictably  exces- 
sive costs,  the  plane's  dubious  capabilities, 
"substantial  doubt"  that  the  competing  Eu- 
ropean supersonic  planes  would  prove  com- 
mercially viable,  and  the  chance  of  detri- 
mental effects  on  the  environment. 

The  Ofllce  of  Science  and  Techncdogy,  in 
belatedly  releasing  the  Garwln  report,  makes 
the  obvious  point  that  It  was  only  one  of  a 
number  of  studies  that  went  Into  the  Presi- 
dent's decision.  However,  those  studies  that 
recommended  the  project  were  made  avail- 
able; this  negative  one  was  marked  "privi- 
leged'" and  denied  even  to  members  of  Con- 
gress. Senator  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  is  not 
far  off  the  mark  when  he  calls  the  report's 
release  now  a  "credibility  blockbuster," 
which  would  have  ""stopped  the  SST  dead  In 
lU  tracks"  If  It  nad  been  released  while  the 
fight  was  on. 

Similarly  now  comes  word  of  a  "top  secret" 
letter  to  a  Presidential  committee  from  Wil- 
liam D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — which  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  himself  says  stiould  not  be  secret 
at  all.  Rumors  are  that  his  letter,  together 
with  one  from  Russel   Train,  chairman  of 
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tta*  Council  on  KnTlronin«nt«I  Quality,  rec* 
ommcnd  eaneeUatlan  of  the  propoMd  under- 
ground nuclear  test  scheduled  for  next  month 
on  Amchltka  laUuid  In  the  AleutUna. 

Perhaps  the  rumor  ia  true,  perbape  not. 
In  either  caae  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  what  their  two  top  offlclals  In 
the  field  of  envlronniental  protection  have 
to  eay  about  the  rlaka  of  an  underground 
blast  350  times  as  great  as  the  one  that 
leveled  Hiroshima.  WUI  It  require  a  lawsuit 
a  year  from  now  to  show  that  the  OoTem- 
ment  knew  all  the  time  that  it  was  tempt- 
ing earthquake,  tidal  wave  and  radioactive 
poisoning  of  the  atmosphere? 

The  question,  as  before.  Is  not  whether  the 
Oovemment  need  fear  "stories  harmful  to 
the  nauonal  interest."  but  whether  the  na- 
tional interest  can  stand  much  more  of  this 
excessive  concealment  of  Information. 

(Prom  the  Anchorage  DaUy  News, 

Sept.  8.  1971] 

Amchttka   Island:    a   Wnj>LiR  Rxrucc 

(By  Richard  Plneberg) 

xoBxar  JONxs 

Today's  Alaska  Pwrun  takes  a  different 
format — a  question  and  answer  session  with 
Robert  D.  J(Hies.  manager  of  the  Aleutian 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  where  this  fall  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  detonate  an 
underground  nuclear  test. 

The  test  site,  Amchltka  IsUnd,  Ues  with- 
in an  area  designated  as  a  sanctuary  for 
the  preservation  of  wUdlUe,  a  fact  often 
overlooked  In  discussion  of  the  AEC's  actlvl- 
Ues.  The  national  wUdllfe  refuge  stretches 
across  an  1 100-mlle  area  in  the  North  Pacific 
and  includes  the  major  portion  of  the  Aleu- 
tian archipelago.  Amchltka  plays  a  key  role 
in  the  refuge  wildlife  management  program. 

Its  manager.  Bob  Jones,  first  came  to  the 
Aleutians  In  1942  with  the  Army.  He  has  been 
In  the  Aleutians  with  the  U.fl.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  since  194S.  He  has  been  ref- 
uge manager  since  1981.  PresenUy.  Jones 
Is  pursuing  a  doctoral  degree  in  wildlife  man- 
agement under  the  auspices  of  his  bureau. 

Jones  refers  to  the  AKC  as  "the  Bomb  Peo- 
ple.' He  feels  that  Amchitka's  value  as  a 
waterfowl  reserve  has  been  reduced  signifi- 
cantly by  the  AEC's  actlvltlee  on  the  is- 
land, and  elsewhere  within  the  Refuge  he 
m»nagea.  HU  picture  of  Amchltka— baaed 
on  extensive  contact  since  his  first  visit  in 
1943 — stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  AEC's 
pronotincements. 

^Thls  interview  Is  a  condensed  transcript  of 
several  conversations  by  Richard  Plneberg 
with  Jones. 

Q.  What  was  Amchltka  like  when  the 
Army  arrived  during  World  War  1X7 

A.  There  were  no  humans  on  the  Island 
at  the  time  that  the  Army  occupied  It  in 
1943.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  wildlife,  the 
significant  thing  was  that  there  was  a  fully- 
saturated  population  of  arctic  foxes,  on  the 
l^^d.  The  consequences  of  that  were  quite 
■evere  to  bird  life,  and  this  situation  exists 
today  on  the  other  islands  of  the  chain  where 
the  foxes  are  still  present. 

Q.  How  did  the  foxes  get  there? 

A.  They  were  Introduced  in  the  19aOs.  as  a 
fur-farming  measure;  this  was  done  on  many 
lalands  of  the  chain.  On  Amchltka,  the  fona 
did  quite  weU.  They  were  farmed  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  village  of  Atka  for  several  years. 

You  might  be  Interested  to  know  that 
Anufhltka  was  the  site  of  prehistoric  Aleut 
▼Ul«<«a.  The  laat  permanent  village  was 
abandoned  during  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  island  was  free  of  humans  untU 
the  ivatta. 

Q.  When  did  the  Amy  leave  Amchltka? 

A.  The  last  parmanMit  military  group— 
aotuaUy  tt  «m  the  Air  FDre»-depaned  from 
the  Island  In  19«i.  At  thU  time  the  rtfoge 
began  eliminating  the  arctic  fox  population. 
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which  had  been  introduced  oommerclally. 
Except  for  the  preaenoe  of  several  thousand 
old  quonseta — and  other  reUcs  of  war — the 
Island  was  to  be  restored  to  its  original 
ecology   by  the  elimination   of  the  fox. 

Q.  Why  was  this  done? 

A.  Amchltka  had  been  one  of  the  best  wa- 
terfowl producers  In  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Also  It  was  poaslble  to  reach  the  Island  rela- 
tively easily.  ConsequenUy.  we  started  work- 
ing there,  and  by  1967  the  fox  population 
had  been  reduced  signlficanUy.  By  1980  we 
wwe  able  to  find  signs  of  a  few  foxes,  but 
there  were  none  reproducing. 

With  the  fox  population  effectively  de- 
stroyed, birds  could  find  nesting  {daces  un- 
disturbed by  predators.  By  1960  we  were  able 
to  observe  a  significant  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  birds  on  the  Island. 

Q.  What  kind  of  birds  were  you  interested 
In? 

A.  We  were  particularly  studying  the  wa- 
terfowl. Por  example,  we  were  studying  the 
number  of  ducks  on  the  Island,  and  we 
were  Interested  in  the  possibility  that  the 
AleuUan  Oarutda  gooee  might  return  to  nest 
on  the  island. 
Q.  Did  this  occur? 

A.  No.  At  this  time  the  Aleutian  Canada 
geese  began  visiting  the  island  during  the 
summer  months.  In  my  opinion  this  was 
the  first  step  In  pioneering  or  recolomxlng 
Amchltka  as  a  nesting  area.  Canada  geese 
are  pioneers  If  there  is  a  suitable  habitat 
Into  which  an  expanding  population  of  ani- 
mals, whether  birds  or  mammals,  can  go.  and 
they  expand  into  It.  we  say  they  are  coloniz- 
ing that  area. 

Q.  Had  the  Aleutian  Canada  Qooae  lived 
on  Amchltka  before? 

A.  Tes.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
arctic  fox.  It  was  the  arctic  fox  that  de- 
stroyed the  nesting  population  on  Amchltka. 
Q.   By   1980  they   were  returning   during 
the  sununer  months? 

A.  Tes.  The  first  steps  were  being  taken 
over  those  yeaiv  when  the  fox  population 
declined  to  the  point  where  the  habitat 
again  was  siatable. 

Q.  Are  there  Aleutian  Canada  geese  on 
Amchltka  now? 

A.  No  reports  of  them  have  been  received 
since  1992.  We  dont  have  reports  on  them  in 
1983  because  there  was  no  one  on  the  Island 
Then  of  course  In  1984  the  Bomb  People— 
this  time  not  the  ABC  but  the  Defense  De- 
partment's atomic  support  agency — arrived 
to  fire  the  first  Amchltka  bomb. 

I  was  personally  on  the  Island  in  1966  and 
there  were  no  Canada  geese  there  untU  the 
time  of  migration  southward,  when  one  or 
two  flocks  from  Buldlr  Island,  where  they 
nest,  stopped  bri^y  at  Amchltka.  Since  then 
I  have  seen  no  record  of  Aleutian  Canada 
geese  visiting  Amchltka  under  their  own 
horaepower.  Seventy-five  were  brought  In  and 
releaaed  on  ait»«»m*vb  this  spring. 

(According  to  the  AECs  Envlrozmiental 
Statement,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
NaUonal  Environment  Protection  Act  in 
1989.  In  recent  years  and  imtll  1971.  no 
Aleutian  Canada  geeae  have  been  bred  on 
the  Island.  This  rare  type  of  Canada  gooee 
U  known  to  breed  only  on  Buldlr  Island  and 
has  been  extirpated  frtan  other  Aleutian 
laiands.  persumahly  by  predatlon  by  intro- 
duced foxea.  However,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  having  considered  Amchltka  a  suit- 
able location  for  the  reestablishment  of 
teeedlng  popuUtlona  of  these  geeM,  trans- 
planted 76  of  them  to  the  lalaxMl  In  March 
1971.) 
Q.  Did  they  remain  on  the  Island? 
A.  No.  The  geeee  disappeared.  At  this  point 
^parenUy  they  do  not  find  Amchltka  a  suit- 
able habitat. 

Q.  What  about  other  birds? 
A.  As  I  have  said.  Amchltka  was  one  of 
the  best  waterfowl  producers  In  the  chain. 


This  included  the  Aleutian  race  of  the 
common  teal  of  Europe.  We  banded  a  num- 
ber of  them  on  Amchltka  in  1980,  '81  and  '8a 
Q.  That  was  before  the  AEC  arrived? 
A.  Oh,  yea.  The  duck  population  was  in- 
creasing at  that  time.  We  also  banded  the 
glauoous-wlnged  gull  on  Amchltka  and  the 
islets  adjacent  to  It.  During  that  time  the 
glaucous-winged  gull  found  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  nest  even  on  Amchltka  Itself,  now 
that  the  foxes  had  been  removed.  We  banded 
well  over  300  during  the  three  years.  Vxa 
sorry,  but  I  don't  recall  the  exact  numbers 
off-hand. 

Since  the  AEC's  arrival  on  Amchltka  the 
glaucous-winged  gull  and  the  teal  both  have 
thinned  their  population.  This  Is  true  of  all 
the  birds  on  the  island  except  the  dlckev- 
birds. 

Q.  What  are  dlckeyblrds? 
A.  They  are  UtUe  btrds  which  coexist  easily 
with  civilization.  The  birds  that  nest  In  the 
Aleutians — with  the  exception  of  the  dlckey- 
blrds— are  all  birds  of  the  wUderness.  And  the 
Bomb  People's  presence  has  affected  many  of 
them.  For  example,  their  presence  on  Am- 
chltka has  Infiuenced  the  wintering  popula- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  whooper  swan.  Several 
hundred  whooper  swans  winter  In  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  and  according  to  Carl  Kenyon's 
publication  Amchltka  was  the  Island  on 
which  the  largest  numbers  wintered.  We  have 
observed  them  there  ourselves  during  winters 
past.  But  since  the  Bomb  People  have  been 
working  on  the  Island  through  the  winter, 
the  whooper  swans  no  longer  winter  on  the 
Island. 

Q.  What  Is  the  whooper  swan? 
A.  It  Is  a  very  large  swan.  It's  the  size  of 
the  North  American  trumoeter  swan,  which 
Is  considered  to  be  the  largest  of  the  water- 
fowl. It  Is  distinguishable  by  a  large  yellow 
patch  at  the  base  of  the  bUl.  These  birds, 
curiously   enough,   are  extremely  wary.  The 
Asiatic  whooper  swan's  numbers  on  Amchltka 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  They  go  to  the  xm- 
inhablted  portions  of  Adak.  nearby  Kanaga. 
Ka)?ala8ka.  Atka.— all  to  the  east  of  Amchltka! 
Q.  What  are  the  figures  on  that  reduction? 
A.  Unfortunately,    that    Is    classified    In- 
formation; the  precise  figures  reach  me  under 
restricted  classification. 
Q.  Who  has  classified  It? 
A.  The  Bomb  People.  I  can  say  that  the 
few  birds  that  were  mentioned  were  not  re- 
ported as  wintering.  They  were  reported  aa 
seen  en  route.  The  number  that  used  to  win- 
ter there,  according  to  published  counts  was 
around    120.   The   figure   Is   now  down   to  a 
handful. 

Q.  Is  there  room  elsewhere  In  the  Refuge  to 
support  these  birds  when  they  leave  Am- 
chltka? 

A.  Fortunately  the  refuge  la  large  enough 
that  If  the  birds  do  not  choose  to  nest  In  an 
area  of  human  activity  they  can  stUl  find 
other  areas.  This  Is  of  course  what  has  hap- 
pened. ^ 
But  If  they  keep  making  portions  of  the 
chain  unavaUable  to  birds,  there  will  come 
a  point  at  which  man's  presence  will  gravelv 
affect  the  situation. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  Amchltka 
U  not  the  only  Island  used  by  the  Bomb  Peo- 
ple. They  use  Kiska.  Semlaopochnol.  Ama- 
tlgnak  and  Rat  Island,  for  example. 

Q.  They  have  used  these  Islands,  as  well  as 
Amchltka? 

A.  Yes.  they  have,  although  not  on  the 
scale  of  Amchltka.  Moreover,  when  the  birds 
are  obliged  to  leave  an  Uland  from  which  the 
foxes  have  been  eliminated— and  they  were 
eliminated  specifically  for  these  very  same 
birds — this  must  influence  the  overall 
•oology.  The  waterfowl  cannot  leave  Am- 
chltka and  go  to  Kanaga  and  Tanaga,  for  ex- 
ample. There  la  ample  space  on  these  lalands, 
but  there  they  wlU  flnd  for  populations  such 
as  formerty  existed  on  Amchltka. 
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There  Is  only  one  other  alxeable  island  on 
the  chain  from  which  we  have  succeeded  In 
eliminating  the  fox  population.  This  is 
Agattu  Island.  The  bird  population  Is  expand- 
Ixig  massively  there.  Just  as  it  was  on  Am- 
chltka. The  preeenoe  of  the  Bomb  People  has 
in  effect  denied  the  use  of  fifty  percent  of  the 
islands  which  were  cleared  of  foxes  for  them. 

Q.  Your  views  are  damaging  to  the  ABC's 
case  for  using  Amchltka.  and  yoin  opinions 
are  not  refiected  In  public  announcements  by 
higher  offlclals  In  your  Department  (Interior) 
In  Washington.  Has  there  ever  been  any  sug- 
gestion that  you  should  moderate  your  pub- 
lic comments? 

A.  No  indeed.  I've  spoken  my  mind  to  any- 
one who  will  listen.  Many  people  dont  talk  to 
me  anymore.  But  the  Service  has  never  put 
any  pressure  on  me.  They  have  leaned  over 
backwards  on  the  issue  of  personal  opinion. 

Q.  Are  any  speciee  faced  with  extinction 
because  of  the  AEC's  presence  on  Amchltka? 

A.  No.  But  the  case  of  the  Aleutian  Canada 
gooee  is  most  unfortunate.  It  seems  likely 
that  by  now  that  goose  would  have  returned 
to  nest  on  Amchltka.  This  might  be  argued, 
of  course,  but  we  had  observed  the  first  steps 
In  the  pioneering  process.  Now.  with  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  grinding  machinery  and  all 
the  flapping  helicopters  and  all  the  people 
hustling  up  and  down  and  the  multitude  of 
other  disturbing  factors,  the  geese  have  aban- 
doned Amchltka.  And  the  only  other  large 
fox-free  Island  available  Is  Agattu. 

The  current  wintering  population  of  Em- 
peror Q«eae  at  this  point  is  about  4,000.  This 
Is  a  much  lower  figure  than  my  own  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  wintering  birds  in 
the  pre-Bomb  People  days.  I  have  spent  nu- 
merous winter  months  on  Amchltka  and  for- 
mulated an  estimate  of  16.000  emperor  geeae 
wintering  there. 

Q.  How  did  you  reach  this  estimate? 

A.  By  travelling  around  the  Island — es- 
sentially by  small  boat  or  by  walking,  noting 
the  density  of  birds  In  the  different  types  of 
habitat,  the  extent  of  each  type  of  habitat, 
and  extrapolating  figures  where  necessary. 

Q.  The  state  has  contested  AEC  wildlife 
figures.  Do  you  feel  that  AEC  waterfowl  and 
animal  population  figures  are  reliable? 

A.  I  do  know  that  the  Bomb  People  have 
been  using  helicopters  for  some  of  their 
estimates.  I  consider  data  on  most  waterfowl 
gathered  from  these  efforts  useless.  If  there 
Is  anything  disturbing  to  wildlife,  it  is  a 
flapping  helicopter. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  AEC's  atten- 
tion to  the  sea  otter? 

A.  I  feel  that  the  emphasis  the  Bomb  Peo- 
ple have  placed  on  the  sea  otter  is  Just  a 
public  relations  ploy.  It's  a  red  herring.  The 
{x>pulatlon  of  sea  otters  at  Amchltka  had 
grown  to  a  larger  number  and  was  on  the 
decline,  entdrely  due  to  natural  clrciun- 
stances.  Then  of  course  came  the  Issue  of 
transplanting,  and  the  Bomb  People  funded 
the  operation.  But  in  my  Judgment  the  ani- 
mals were  released  In  such  a  condition  that 
relatively  few  survived  at  their  new  homes. 

Q.  In  general,  you  feel  that  restoration  of 
Amchltka  as  a  base  for  waterfowl  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  test 
activity  In  1964? 

A.  That  is  correct.  I  might  mention  that 
the  Bomb  People  had  their  eyea  on  Am- 
chltka long  before  1984.  A  task  force  in  1981 
was  looking  for  a  site  to  bury  a  botab  at  a 
shallow  depth.  Ita  explosion  would  have 
created  a  crater  and  caused  extenslTe  faUout. 
They  finally  decided  the  island  was  not  suit- 
able for  what  they  had  in  mind.  But  at  that 
point  the  Bomb  People  were  as  Inclined  to 
blow  up  the  Island  aa  they  are  now.  Their 
public  relations  efforta  are  batter  now. 

In  sum,  I  think  that  the  Bomb  People  have 
affected  Amchltka  In  several  ways  not  men- 
tioned In  their  statements  oo  environment. 
Their  preaenoe  hss  denied  tlie  lalazMl  for  the 
natural    reestablishment    of    the    Aleutian 


Canada  goose,  has  contributed  to  the  decline 
In  the  nesting  populations  of  ducks,  and  has 
resulted  in  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
Island  as  the  wintering  home  of  the  Asiatic 
whooper  swan.  These  are  concrete  results'of 
the  Bomb  People's  Interference  on  the  Island 
to  date,  over  and  above  what  effects  might 
have  accrued  from  radlocMstlve  leakage  In 
the  past  and  might  occur  from  Cannikin. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  9,  1971] 
NixoN  Mat  Camckl  Alxxttiams  A-Test  :  Amis 

Sat   Hx   Wxioas  Halt   ob  Delat — Otbxs 

Nations'  Concken  Callxd  Factoe 
(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Wasrincton. — President  Nixon,  according 
to  knowledgeable  officials  in  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department,  Is  giving  serious 
consideration  to  canceling  or  postponing  the 
underground  test  of  a  five-megaton  antimis- 
sile warhead  scheduled  for  next  month  on 
Amchltka  In  the  Aleutians. 

At  San  Clemente.  Calif.,  last  week,  offlclals 
said,  Wayne  Smith  of  the  National  Security 
CouncU  staff  discussed  with  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, the  President's  assistant  for  national 
security  affairs,  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  going  ahead  with  the  test, 
code-named  Cannikin. 

The  two  men  were  also  reported  to  have 
discussed  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  State 
Department,  the  White  House  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  White  House  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  for  cancelling  it. 

Wtelghlng  heavily  in  the  President's  con- 
sideration, officials  suggested,  was  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Canadian  and  Japanese  Oovem- 
ments. 

Last  February,  Mitchell  W.  Sharp,  the  Ca- 
nadian Minister  of  External  Affairs,  sent  a 
formal  protest  to  the  State  Department  about 
the  planned  explosion,  which  would  be  by 
far  the  largest  ever  detonated  by  the  United 
States  under  ground,  because  of  environmen- 
tal risks. 

The  Japanese  Oovemment.  officials  said  to- 
day, while  registering  its  concern,  has  not 
lodged  a  formal  protest. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  In  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  last  June,  said 
that  "Cannikin  is  expected  to  have  only  a 
mlntmal  long-term  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment" because  the  radioactivity  released  "will 
be  trapped  underground."  because  the  trig- 
gering of  an  earthquake  in  this  area  of  ge- 
ologic faults  Is  "very  unlikely"  and  because 
"a  damaging  (seismic  sea  wave]  Is  even  more 
unlikely." 

ONrrKD   states  is   ooncxbned 

Despite  these  assurances,  there  is  concern 
here  that  something  might  go  wrong,  with 
consequent  impairment  of  relations  with 
Canada  and  Japan. 

President  Nixon  is  to  greet  Emperor  Hlro- 
hlto  in  Anchorage  Sept.  28  when  the  Impe- 
rial plane  makes  a  refueling  stop  on  Its  way 
to  Copenhagen  for  the  first  tour  abroad  of  a 
ruling  Japanese  Emperor. 

The  Emperor's  plane  will  also  atop  In 
Alaska  on  his  return  trip.  Between  the  two 
dates,  the  Cannikin  explosion  is  expected  to 
take  place  If  the  President  approves  it. 

In  response  to  questions  yesterday,  (%ariee 
W.  Bt«y  3d,  a  State  Department  spokesman, 
said  the  President  had  not  yet  made  a 
decision. 

When  asked  if  this  could  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  the  President  was  oonsldertng  can- 
cellation, Mr.  Bray  said  his  snswer  could  be 
so  read. 

no  DATS  IS  srr 

In  nmpooM  to  further  questioning  today, 
Mr.  Bray  emphasised  that  no  date  for  the 
explosion  had  been  set. 

Theee  remarks,  coming  on  top  of  Mr. 
Smith's  visit  to  San  Clemente  last  week,  have 


given  rise  to  speculation  that  the  President 
might  announce  a  cancellation  Just  before, 
or  during,  his  meeting  with  the  Emperor. 

The  President,  according  to  officials.  U  not 
greatly  concerned  about  environmental  risks 
because  of  reassurances  by  A.B.C.  acientlats. 
But,  the  officials  said,  he  Is  attaching  much 
importance  to  the  contention  of  scientists 
with  long  experience  in  nuclear  weaponry 
that  this  test  is  not  necessary. 

This  argument,  advanced  In  CongressU»ial 
hearings  by  Dr.  Jeremy  J.  Stone,  director  of 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  is  that 
the  warhead  to  be  tested  was  designed  for  the 
long-range  ^Mutan  missile  in  the  Sentinel 
system,  which  was  designed  to  defend  cities 
against  a  light  Chinese  attack. 

When  Mr.  Nixon  in  1989  acTApped  the  Sen- 
tinel system  for  the  8afeg\iard  syston,  de- 
signed to  defend  Mlnuteman  offensive  missile 
sites  against  a  heavy  Soviet  attack.  Dr.  Stone 
argues,  the  Justification  for  the  large  Spartan 
warhead  disappeared  because  the  primary  re- 
liance of  Safeguard  should  be  placed  on  the 
small,  short-range  Sprint  missiles. 

Officials  here  say  that  thla  argxmient  has 
considerable  support  In  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

xrrEcr  on  axms  talks 

Mr.  Nixon  was  also  said  to  be  "weighing 
the  possible  effect  of  the  Cannikin  explosion 
on  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Helsinki. 

On  May  20,  Mr.  Nixon  annovmced  that  the 
two  Governments  had  agreed  to  "concen- 
trate efforts  this  year"  on  a  treaty  limiting 
antiballlstlc  miasUe  systems.  There  have  been 
nportB  that  both  sides  are  talking  of  limiting 
such  systems  to  the  defense  <tf  capital  cities 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  to  a  few 
Mlnuteman  sites. 

SclentlsU  say  that  Spartans  with  the  large 
warhead  to  be  tested  would  not  be  necessary 
If  such  an  agreement  were  reached  and  that 
going  ahead  with  Cannikin  might  Impede 
such  agreement. 

Another  consideration  for  the  President,  of- 
ficials said,  la  the  Intense  oppoaltlon  to  Can- 
nikin in  Alaska.  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  and 
Senator  Mike  Gravel,  both  Democrats,  and 
Senator  Theodore  F.  Stevens,  a  Republican, 
oppose  the  test. 


(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  Sept.  10,  1971] 

NccoN  Mat  Halt  Alaska  A-Txst 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

It  Is  hard  to  put  down  the  conaervatlonlsts 
and  environmentalists  and  fuzey-mlnded 
idealisU.  But  to  their  credit  an  important 
victory  must  be  chalked  up. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  Just 
ruled  that  all  96  nuclear  power  planta,  91 
under  construction,  must  show  that  In  oper- 
ation they  will  not  pollute  the  environment. 
This  means  not  alone  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
accident,  which  the  AEC  has  stoutly  main- 
tained Is  virtually  Impossible  under  safety 
regulations  stipulated  by  the  commission, 
but  pollution  of  the  waters — thermal  pollu- 
tion— used  In  the  cooling  process. 

That  has  been  the  outcry  of  the  environ- 
mentalists who  maintain  thax  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  bays  and  estu- 
aries by  a  degree  or  even  a  traction  of  a  de- 
gree will  destroy  marine  life.  Thia  will.  In 
turn,  upset  the  whole  eoological  balatuie  in 
coastal  waters,  endangering  species  already 
on  the  fringe  of  exttnetk«. 

The  AVO  order  fcdiowwl  an  opinion  by 
Judge  SksUy  Wright  of  the  U.8.  Court  of 
Appeals  holding  that  the  eommisalon  bad  not 
oompUed  with  the  NaMonal  Envlrozunental 
Policy  Aet  of  196B.  It  was  not  enough,  the 
far-raaohlng  Wrifht  dsetslon  held,  to  rely  on 
certification  by  the  staites  that  thermal  and 
a«hflr  kinds  of  pollution  would  not  occur. 
The  nnmmlssion  wisely  decided  against 
carrying  an  i4>psal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
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nucleer  plant  Is  now  given  40  d*ya 
to  prove  to  the  AKC  that  It  wUl  not  be  a 
poUiit«r  In  any  form.  Aa  oonstructlon  pro- 
oeeds  the  re^xmaee  wJl  be  evaluated. 

Tlie  eonMrratlonista  may  ezagg*"^^  ^* 
dancen.  The  fact  Is,  bowever,  that  ever  since 
that  flrvt  atom-bomb  expkwlon  In  the  New 
liezloo  desert,  man  hae  been  dealing  with 
forces  hitherto  unknown  on  thla  planet. 
They  are  forcea  that  give  fallible,  blundering 
mankind  a  reach  In  power  never  before 
dreamed  of. 

When  he  wae  informed  of  the  succeee  of 
the  aecret  experiment  in  New  Mexico  that 
wlaeet  of  wise  men,  Albert  Kniiteln,  aaUt, 
"Now  evcfTthlng  la  changed."  Kverythlng, 
he  added,  except  the  pictures  In  men's  minds 
of  what  their  world  is  like.  That  Is  reaaon 
enou^  for  caution.  In  managing  these  new 
forces — after  all,  only  36  years  In  being — 
an  Irretrievable  step  could  put  the  future 
In  grave  jeopardy.  A  aigniflcant  body  of  sci- 
entists challenge  the  AEC's  safety  regulations 
and  96  plants  means  a  multiplication  of  the 
risks. 

The  AEC  Is  the  target  for  an  even  more 
concentrated  attack  by  conservationists 
along  with  antiwar  protesters.  This  Is  over 
the  AEC's  five-megaton — equivalent  to  6 
million  tons  of  TNT,  250  times  greater  than 
the  bomb  that  demolished  Hlrnwhlma — 
underground  test  on  the  Aleutian  Island  of 
Amehltka.  If  It  ootnes  off.  It  will  be  America's 
biggest  underground  nuclear  bang. 

With  protests  coming  from  many  sources, 
a  provision  by  Congress  puts  the  responsibil- 
ity for  going  through  with  the  Amehltka 
Mast  up  to  President  Nixon.  The  coet  Is  (leo 
minion,  with  the  ASC  claiming  that  at  a 
depth  of  5.879  feet  the  danger  of  leakage  of 
radioactivity  Into  the  earth's  atmosphere 
is  negligible. 

But  Amehltka  Is  In  the  heart  of  an  earth- 
quake zone  and  9en.  Mike  Oravel  of  Alaska 
and  many  seismologists  contend  that  an 
explosion  of  that  magnitude  could  trigger  a 
major  quake.  Alaskans  have  painful  memorl^ 
of  what  happened  on  Good  Friday  In  1964. 
A  large  part  of  the  state  was  devastated  by 
an  earthquake  that  began  with  a  shock  of 
0.5  on  the  Ricbter  scale  and  triggered  Itself 
to  a  peak  of  8.4.  only  slightly  less  than  the 
estimated  force  of  the  quake  of  1906  that 
destroyed  much  of  San  PraRclBco. 

Prom  all  around  the  Pacific  rim  have  come 
protests  against  the  Amehltka  explosion, 
with  Canada  and  Japan  the  most  vehement. 
On  the  conservation  side,  the  threat  Ls  to 
seepage  of  radioactivity  into  the  Bering  Sea. 
The  Aleutians  are  the  crossroads  for  the 
spawning  migrations  of  Pacific  salmon.  Con- 
tamination of  the  salmon  would  be  a  devas- 
tating blow  to  one  of  Alaska's  principal 
industries. 

Emperor  Hlrohlto  of  Japan  Is  meeting 
President  Nixon  in  Alaska  on  Sept.  25.  The 
guess  Is  that  Ur.  Nixon  will  use  that  occa- 
sion to  cancel  the  Amehltka  explosion.  It 
would  be  taken  through  the  Pacific  basin  as 
an  act  of  great  good  will. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13.  1971] 

Cskkoun:    Is  This  Tcst  Bkallt 

NBCSSBArr? 


(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

Washikcton. — On  a  balmy  afternoon  last 
Thursday,  a  college  student  from  Providence 
walked  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Xxac- 
utlve  Office  Bulldlag  next  to  the  White 
House  and  handed  the  armad  guard  at  the 
door  an  open  letter  to  Blehard  Nlzon.  The 
ooauoonpiUoe  event  wm  but  one  uaall  >t«p 
In  a  proteat  movenM&t  that  has  been  build- 
ing aU  year  to  stop  the  largest  underground 
nuclear  weapons  test  ever  sehsdulad  by  the 
United  8tat«s. 

The  letter  had  been  slgnad  by  100  youths 
from  60  countries  It  asked  Xb»  Prssidrent  "to 
use  the  power  of  your  oAes"  to  stop  tlM 
test   In   Alaska  because   "we  feel   that  thla 


test  U  a  needless  insult  to  the  world  en- 
vironment, that  It  could  result  In  loss  of 
himian  life,  and  that  It  establishes  a  danger- 
ous IntemaUonal  precedent." 

This  statement  Is  a  pretty  good  summary 
of  the  outpouring  of  protests  over  the  blast, 
which  Is  scheduled  next  month  on  the  Island 
of  Amehltka  In  the  Aleutian  chain. 

Last  week  there  were  Indications  that 
President  Nixon  was  listening.  According  to 
officials  in  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department,  he  is  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to  canceling  or  postponing  the  test. 
Moreover,  there  were  new  diplomatic  pres- 
sures from  Canada  and  Japan  to  do  so. 

The  Alaskan  test,  which  carries  the  code 
name  Cannikin,  would  be  of  a  five-mega- 
ton (equivalent  to  6  million  tons  of  TNT) 
device  containing  2S0  times  the  explosive 
force  of  the  bomb  that  was  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima. The  device  itself  is  a  warhead  that 
Is  to  be  fitted  into  a  Spartan  antlballistlo 
missile,  or  ABM,  which  would  be  a  major 
component  of  the  Safeguard  defense  system. 

A  widespread  opinion  against  the  teat  holds 
that  Its  effects  might  accidentally  beget 
radioactivity  that  could  profoundly  affect 
the  wildlife  of  the  Aleutians  and  the  northern 
Pacific  for  many  decades.  In  addition,  some 
environmentalists  believe  that  the  exploelve- 
ness  of  such  a  large  test  might  trigger  earth- 
quakes and  tidal  waves  that  could  cause 
widespread  destruction  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  in- 
sisted that  either  possibility  Is  so  statisti- 
cally improbable  that  It  would  be  foolish  to 
take  them  Into  consideration. 

The  main  argument  for  the  test,  however, 
coming  from  Defense  Department  planners, 
A.E.C.  officials,  and  defense-conscious  Con- 
gressmen, Is  that  there  Is  a  need  to  test  the 
crucial  Ingredient  In  the  defense  system — the 
warhead — before  the  first  Safeguard  system 
goes  Into  operation  In  Grand  Forks,  NJ3., 
three  years  from  now. 

The  Spartan  is  designed  to  rocket  through 
the  atmosphere  where  the  warhead  would 
be  detonated  scores  of  miles  above  the  earth. 
The  blast  would  release  an  intense  biirst  of 
X-rays  that.  In  theory,  would  generate  an 
Intense  heat  within  the  target  vehicle  and 
disable  It.  The  Alaskan  test  Is  to  determine 
exactly  the  yield — and  hence  the  penetrating 
ability  and  effectiveness — of  the  warhead. 

This  argiunent  is  regarded  as  specious, 
however,  by  the  most  authoritative  group  to 
have  chaUenged  the  necessity  for  the  Am- 
ehltka blast,  the  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists. This  group's  main  point  Is  that  after 
the  Grand  Forks  installation  becomes  op- 
erational the  Defense  Department  will  shift 
lU  ABM  battle  plan  for  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem to  missiles  with  smaller  warheads  of  a 
type  different  from  the  one  to  be  tested  In 
the  Aleutians.  The  Defense  Department  has 
not  yet  committed  Itself  to  do  so. 

The  argimunt  Is  that  the  emphasis  of  the 
defense  system  would  shift  from  protection 
against  crude  Chinese  rockets  to  protection 
against  sophUtlcated  Soviet  vehicles.  Since 
the  equipment  will  change,  according  to  this 
argument,  the  Amehltka  test  is  unnecessary. 
But  the  A.E.C.  denies  that  the  Amehltka 
warhead  Is  obsolete. 

In  addition  to  military  and  environmental 
considerations,  a  third  arises:  poUtical.  On 
Monday,  for  example,  Mitchell  W.  Sharp, 
Canada's  External  Affairs  Secretary,  said  in 
Geneva  that  he  had  protested  "at  the  high- 
est level "  in  Washington  against  the  Am- 
ehltka test.  The  Canadians  Issued  similar 
protests  against  the  previous  Alaskan  un- 
derground nuclear  test  two  years  ago.  They 
argue  that  such  tests  could  be  harmful  to 
the  environment  aiul  could  lead  to  a  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  *nifing  more 
countries. 

Another  nation  that  Is  edgy  over  the  test 
U  Japan,  with  which  the  United  States  has 


been  having  touchy  diplomatic  negotiations 
on  economic  Issues. 

Would  It  not  seem  that  President  Nixon 
was  extending  an  olive  branch  to  the  touchy 
Japanese  if,  when  he  meets  with  Emperor 
Hlrohlto  In  Alaska  In  two  weeks,  he  decides 
to  call  off  the  blast?  It  would  seem  to  many 
observers  that  the  President  could  make  po- 
litical hay  with  the  Japanese  with  such  an 
action. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12,  1971} 

Cancel  Cannikin 
To  THE  Editob  : 

There  Is  still  time  for  responsible  citizens 
to  take  action  that  could  cancel  the  under- 
ground nuclear  test  scheduled  to  be  con- 
ducted next  month  in  Amehltka  Island, 
Alaska. 

The  blast,  code  name  Cannikin,  would 
detonate  five  megatons  of  nuclear  power, 
many  times  the  magnitude  of  the  Amehltka 
I  test  It  would  be  exploded  in  the  Aleutians, 
a  highly  sensitive  geological  region. 

The  Amehltka  I  blast,  code  name  Milrow, 
was  set  off  Oct.  2.  1969.  It  was  followed  a 
week  later  by  a  severe  earthquake  in  western 
Asia  and  a  milder  quake  In  California.  These 
occurred  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  new 
moon  Oct.  11.  1969.  The  implication  is  that 
the  Amehltka  blast  may  have  set  up  earth- 
tensions  which  were  triggered  off  by  the  next 
lunar  tide. 

There  Is  an  ancient  theory  that  earth- 
quakes are  Influenced  by  nearby  large  celes- 
tial bodies.  It  Is,  however,  yet  to  be  thor- 
oughly Investigated  by  modern  scientists.  An- 
other old  theory  of  the  earth's  shifting  crustal 
plates  has  Just  recently  been  verified.  There 
Is  a  slight  wobble  of  the  earth's  poles,  the 
Chandler  wobble,  which  Is  thought  to  have 
something  to  do  with  naturally  occurring 
earthquakes. 

This  month,  an  International  campaign  to 
measure  this  wobble  precisely  is  being 
launched.  Tet  to  be  discovered  Is  the  exact 
relationship  between  gravity,  mechanical  and 
electromagnetic  forces.  All  of  this  Implies 
that  the  science  of  earth  physics  Is  too  im- 
mature to  assure  safety  in  test  bombing,  espe- 
cially In  large  tests. 

The  Cannlkln-Amchltka  II  test  is  to  be 
conducted  In  October  at  President  Nixon's 
discretion.  It  Is  encouraging  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  giving  serious  consideration  to  can- 
celing or  postponing  the  test. 

Joanne  Ashlet. 
Manilus,  N.Y..  September  a.  1971. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.   13,  1971  p 
Forget    "Cannikin" 

A  bright  hope  on  a  foreboding  front  is 
the  news  that  President  Nixon  is  consider- 
ing cancellation  of  Cannikin,  the  under- 
ground nuclear  test  planned  for  this  fall  on 
Amehltka  Island  In  the  Aleutians. 

Weighing  against  the  test  are  the  strenuous 
objections  of  Canada,  expressions  of  concern 
by  Japan  and  opposition  from  the  Sute  De- 
partment, the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration, top  Alaskan  political  figures 
and  the  White  House  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Stiu  for  the  test,  unfortunately, 
are  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Defense  Department. 

Some  of  the  elements  In  the  resistance 
are  diplomatic.  The  State  Department  la 
rightly  concerned  with  Japanese-American 
relations,  already  strained  both  by  the  Pr«s- 
Idenfs  prospective  visit  to  Peking  and  by 
his  new  economic  program,  with  Its  pressure 
on  the  yen  and  on  J^>ane«e  trade.  Just  as 
understandably,  the  department  fears  the 
negative  effect  the  explosion  might  have  on 
the  SALT  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Basically,  however,  the  test  is  objectionable 
for  the  danger  it  poses  to  the  environment 
There  would  be  no  serious  opposition  from 
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Canada,  Japan  or  the  American  environ- 
mental agencies  If  there  were  not  a  lively  fear 
that  an  underground  explosion  of  such  awe- 
some magnitude — four  times  the  size  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  exploded  at  Amehltka  two 
years  ago  and  250  times  the  one  that  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima — might  trigger  an  earth- 
quake or  a  tsunami.  At  the  very  least  It  could 
endanger  fish  and  wildlife  by  contaminat- 
ing the  waters  of  the  region  and  release 
radioactive  gases,  even  beyond  American 
borders. 

Quite  apart  from  all  these  hazards,  even 
the  IndlspensabUlty  of  the  test  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  country's  defense  Is  much 
In  question.  There  has  been  revealing  testi- 
mony that  the  warhead  to  be  tested  was 
designed  for  a  long-range  antimissile  that 
nas  already  been  supplanted  by  smaller, 
short-range  missiles.  Almost  the  only  reason 
left  for  the  explosion  Is  that,  of  the  $190 
million  Cannikin  was  expected  to  cost,  $160 
million  has  already  been  spent.  Obviously, 
that  Is  no  reason  for  anything  at  all — unless 
It  Is  for  demanding  more  deliberation  on 
launching  such  enterprises  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye).   The  clerk  will  call   the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  sessicxi  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  Harris 
Whitton  Hollis.  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE  NAVY 

The  Second  Assistant  Legislative 
Clerk.  Routine  nominations  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk,  in  the  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  and  they  are  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Notice  of  Intkntion  To  Inteschamck  Jnus- 
DicnoN  OF  Certain  Crvn,  Works 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  their  intention  to  Inter- 
change jurisdiction  of  civil  works  and  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  at  Cave  Run  Dam  and 
Reservoir  In  Kentucky  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Procijkxment  From  Small  awd 
Othek  BnSINESS  Fikmb 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  pro- 
curement from  small  and  other  business 
firms,  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Pkoposkd  International  Brisce  Act  of  1971 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  give  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
construction  of  certain  international  bridges 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Petitions  Accoroinc  Third  and 
Sixth  Pkefesence  to  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reptorte  according  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classlflcatton  to  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Request  roR  Extension  of  Time  Relating  to 
Filing  or  a  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  requesting  an  ex- 
tension of  the  due  date  for  submission  of  a 
5 -year  plan  for  the  extension  of  family 
planning  services  and  population  resesLrch; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,   without  amendment: 

H.R.  7048.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  to  recom- 
mend uniform  procedures  for  determining 
what  part  of  the  property  and  expenses  of 
communication  common  carriers  shall  be 
considered  as  used  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
communication  toll  service,  and  what  part 
of  such  property  and  expenses  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  used  In  intrastate  and  exchange 
service;  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-362). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  ani  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2532.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Tagle 
Kangleon  and  his  wUe.  SoliU  Alconcel  Kang. 
leon.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
3.  25S3.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gloria  Emilia 
Portlllo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  2534.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  507  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1948  to  make  the  veterans' 
preference  applicable  to  veterans  of  the  post- 
Korean  era,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2536.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  state  and  local  small,  community-based 
correctional  facilities;  for  the  creation  of  In- 
novative programs  of  vocational  training.  Job 
placement,  and  on-the-job  counseling;  to 
develop  specialized  curricula,  the  training  of 
educational  personnel  and  the  funding  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects;  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  encourage  the 
states  to  adopt  special  probation  services; 
to  establish  a  Federal  Corrections  Institute; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2636.  A  bin  to  enable  lower  Income  fam- 
ilies to  achieve  homeownershlp  and  to  en- 
able certain  private  housing  to  be  avail- 
able for  families  at  all  Income  levels  In  order 
to  achieve  an  economic  diversification  of  in- 
come groups,  particularly  to  avoid  the  clus- 
tering of  low  Income  families,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  2537.  A  bill  to  authorize  treatment  for 
certain  narcotic  addicts.  Referred  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By     Mr.     ALLEN     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Batb)  : 

S.  2538.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Appalachian 

Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 

Its  coverage  to  Greene  County,  Ala.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   HART    (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Griffin)  : 
S.  2539.  A   bill   to  designate  certain  lands 
in   the  Jsle  Royale  National   Park  in  Mich- 
igan as  wUdemess.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2540.    A    biU    to   amend    the    Omnibvis 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
to  provide  a  program  for  the  accreditation 
of  law  enforcement  agencies.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
THtmMOND,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  2541.   A   bin  to   amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  all   Income  of 
a  ^x)use  be  disregarded  in  determining  the 
annual  income  of  a  veteran  for  pension  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ar- 
LOTT,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  2542.  A  bin  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  development  of  mineral  resources  on 
pubUc  lands  of  the  United  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2534.  A  bill  to  amend  section  507  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  make  the  vet- 
erans' preference  applicable  to  veterans 
of  the  post-Korean  era,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  wiU  amend 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  by  extending 
the  veterans'  preference  clause  to  those 
veterans  who  have  honorably  served  this 
coimtry  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

Congress  has  acted  to  extend  to  the 
Vietnam  veteran  many  of  the  programs 
that  it  offered  to  the  veterans  of  World 
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War  n  and  the  Korean  war,  such  as 
educational  opportunities  and  employ- 
ment readjiistment  programs.  In  fact, 
last  year  Congress  amended  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  to  extend  its  veterans  preference 
clause  to  include  those  veterans  who 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Korean  war.  This 
amendment  siffected  two  programs  which 
are  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  the  loans  for  farm  op- 
eration and  farm  ownership. 

The  rural  housing  loan  program,  which 
is  also  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  also  has  a  vet- 
erans' preference  clause,  but  it  has  not 
been  amended  to  Include  those  meo  and 
women  who  have  served  our  country 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  correct  this 
oversight. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  is  much 
needed,  for  it  will  directly  benefit  this 
newest  deserving  group  of  veterans.  Leg- 
islation of  this  nature  is  a  constnictive 
method  of  assisting  these  individuals  in 
their  efforts  to  successfully  readjust  to 
civilian  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccout. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd,  as 
follows: 

B.  as34 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aatetnbled.  That  (a) 
section  507  of  tlM  Houdng  Act  of  1949  U 
amended  by  Inaertlng  aft«r  "conc\irrent  res- 
olution of  Congw"  each  time  It  appe«n 
therein  the  f (blowing:  "or  dxurlng  the  period 
beginning  art«r  January  31,  1065,  and  ending 
on  Augxiat  4. 1904.  or  during  tlie  Vietnam  era 
(aa  defined  In  MCtlon  101  (29)  of  Utle  38. 
United  States  Code) ". 

(b)  The  third  MQtence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  Inaertlng  before  the  period 
at  the  end  tb»not  the  following:  "or  era". 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  2535.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  State  and  local  small,  com- 
munity-based correctional  facilities;  for 
the  creation  of  iimovative  programs  of 
vocational  training,  job  placement,  and 
on-the-job  counseling;  to  develop  spe- 
cialised curricnlums,  the  training  of  edu- 
cational persoonel  and  the  funding  of 
research  and  demonstration  projects;  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  encourage 
the  States  to  adopt  special  probation 
services;  to  establish  a  Federal  Correc- 
tions Institute;  and  for  other  pivposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  tiie  Judi- 
ciary. 
OMNBca  coBsacnoMAi.  axroRK  act  of  i»ti 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Omnibus  Correctional 
Reform  Act  of  1971.  This  act  is  designed 
to  ciiange  the  nature  and  direction  of 
our  Nation's  cmrectlanal  system  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  the  developmMit  of 
a  radical  new  vproach  to  the  treatment 
at  vriaoDtn.  For  too  long,  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  have  wasted  billicxis  of 
doUars  in  a  vain  attempt  to  salvage  an 
archaic  system  which  does  far  more 
harm  Uian  good.  My  proposal  would  give 
us  a  chance,  in  the  course  of  the  next 


20  years,  to  sweep  away  the  present  sys- 
tem and  replace  it  with  a  ssrstem  that 
is  correctional  in  ttie  true  sense  of  the 
word— not  the  hopeless  "college  of  crime" 
It  is  today. 

The  events  of  the  last  week  at  Attica 
State  Prison  dramatically  illustrate  that 
our  so-called  corrections  system  Is  in 
urgent  need  of  reform.  The  carnage  at 
Attica  is  a  disgrace,  not  only  for  puUlc 
ofBclals  who  prefored  to  shoot  rather 
than  negotiate,  but  for  an  aatiie  Nation 
that  builds  and  condones  a  system  of 
despair  and  degradation  in  the  name  of 
"correction"  and  "rehabilitation."  But 
Attica  will  happen  again — perli^js  in 
another  place  and  another  time — it  will 
happen  again.  It  will  happen  again  un- 
less the  American  pewle  face  the  fact 
that  a  major  overhaul  of  our  prison  sys- 
tem Is  the  only  way  to  overcome  its  fail- 
ure. For  the  American  prison  system 
today  is  truly  tiiat:  a  failure. 

The  particular  tragedy  of  the  insur- 
rection at  Attica  and  Its  aftermath  is 
that  the  problems  of  that  Institution — 
and  the  larger  New  York  State  system  of 
which  It  is  a  part — had  already  been 
diagnosed.  Its  failures  were  known.  If 
not  to  the  general  public,  certainly  to  its 
State  officials.  It  was  known,  for  ex- 
ample, that  over  60  percent  of  the  per- 
sons released  from  the  system  are  rear- 
rested and  that  almost  iudf  of  these  ar- 
rests occur  within  the  first  year  follow- 
ing release.  And  it  was  known  why  tills 
occurred:  because  the  system's  correc- 
tional facilities  are  situated  in  such  Iso- 
lated areas  Uiat  community  Involvement 
and  work-release  programs  are  all  but 
precluded  and  family  ties  strained;  be- 
cause the  rate  of  confinement  of  inmates 
to  tlieir  cells  is  50  percent  higher  than 
was  the  case  200  years  ago;  because  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  full-time  staff  psy- 
ctiiatrists  and  related  services,  and  al- 
most no  counseling,  educational  or  re- 
iiabilitaUon  personnel;  because  known 
narcotics  addicts  are  still  being  sent  to 
prison  witliout  the  benefit  of  the  treat- 
ment programs.  Under  such  conditions, 
one  might  wonder  not  why  Attica  oc- 
curred— but  wliy  it  did  not  occur  sooner, 
and  more  often. 

But  the  ccmditions  at  Attica  and  other 
prisons  in  the  New  York  State  system 
are  no  different  from  conditions  at  most 
other  priscms  in  every  State  in  our  Na- 
tion. Indeed.  I  spc^e  out  almost  2  years 
ago  after  a  tragic  incident  at  Pendleton 
State  Prison  in  Indiana,  where  47  In- 
mates were  wounded  and  one  killed  by 
guards  during  a  peaceful  demonstration 
against  the  failure  to  implement  prison 
reforms.  Across  Uie  Nation,  such  condi- 
tions tiave  been  diagnosed  repeatedly, 
publicized  occasionally  and  nearly  always 
overlooked  and  forgotten  after  the  ini- 
tial burst  of  pubUcity  about  their  dis- 
covery. 

Unfortunatdy,  the  field  of  corrections 
is  an  area  of  the  crlmimJ  justice  system 
which  is  the  least  visible  and  the  most 
neglected.  Except  when  there  are  prison 
riots.  Jail  breaks,  or  scandals,  little 
thought,  attention  or  concern  is  given  to 
our  correctional  Institutions  or  their  in- 
habitants. 

All  too  often  prison  tnmatJM^ — men, 
women.  Juveniles,  young  and  old  alike— 


rather  than  being  rehabilitated  as  we 
benignly  and  benlghtedly  expect  them  to 
be,  are  beaten,  brutalized,  exploited,  sa- 
ually  abused  and  even  killed  by  fellow 
Inmates  or  by  prison  staff.  The  mere 
storage  of  more  and  more  convicted 
criminals  under  such  barbaric  conditions 
is  not  the  way  to  solve  their  problems, 
and  it  is  not  the  way  to  solve  the  problem 
of  an  increasing  crime  rate. 

For  it  is  all  too  obvious  that  we  ac- 
tually contribute  to  our  crime  problem 
tlirough  the  failure  of  our  correctionxU 
institutions.  Arrest,  court  and  prison  rec- 
ords all  testify  to  the  fact  that  repeated 
offenders  constitute  the  iiard  core  of  the 
criminal  problem.  Thus,  according  to  the 
FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  nearly  70 
percent  of  all  crimes  committed  in  tills 
country  last  year  were  committed  by  peo- 
ple with  previous  convictions.  And  of  the 
approximately  100,000  persons  released 
from  confinement  each  year  and  returned 
to  society,  75  per  cent  again  com- 
mit serious  crimes  and  return  to  con- 
finement. It  is  all  too  clear  that  for  most 
offenders,  the  term  "correctional  facil- 
ity" is  a  gruesome  euphemism.  Our  pris- 
ons do  not  correct  offenders ;  they  create 
them,  toughen  them,  embitter  them,  and 
"educate"  them  In  the  way  of  crime. 

It  Is  time  the  American  people  face 
the  fact  that  punishment  in  itself  does 
not  bring  correction.  It  is  time  we  recog- 
nize that  our  prisons  are  "graduating" 
growing  legiMis  of  bitter  and  hateful  in- 
dividuals, better  equipped  and  more 
highly  motivated  to  commit  crime  than 
when  they  entered.  If  we  are  serious 
about  reducing  our  crime  rate  and  avoid- 
ing further  Atticas.  we  are  going  to  liave 
to  change  our  basic  ideas  about  the 
prison  systems  and  spend  a  good  bit  of 
money  in  the  process. 

We  in  America  spend  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  bUllon  a  year  on 
corrections  now.  That  sounds  like  a  lot 
of  money,  and  It  is.  But  we  spend  $36.6 
billion  on  automobiles  and  parts  each 
year,  $14.5  billion  on  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  $9.2  billion  on  tobacco.  We  even 
spend  $2  billion  a  year  on  our  pets. 
Surely  we  can  find  the  necessary  funds 
to  support  a  meaningful  reform  of  our 
prison  systems.  If  Attica  is  not  to  have 
occurred  in  vain,  let  us  try  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  whUe  there  is  still  time. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  tragic  episode 
in  Indiana  2  years  ago,  I  have  tried  to 
formulate  what  I  believe  this  Nation 
needs  in  the  way  of  correctional  reform 
legislation.  I  joined  vrith  former  Senator 
Ooodell  of  New  York  in  introducing  sev- 
eral measures  in  the  Olst  Congress.  Since 
assuming  the  chairmanstiip  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  In 
January  of  this  year,  I  have  introduced 
other  legislation,  I  have  held  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  Juvenile  correction  facili- 
ties and  have  personally  toured  several 
such  institutions,  and  I  have  investigated 
and  drafted  addititonal  legislation  for 
Introduction  in  this  Congress. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  which  \»  an  effort  not  only  to 
pull  together  the  many  facets  of  our  cor- 
rectional program  that  are  fundamen- 
tally related  but  also  to  chart  a  new 
course  in  the  area  of  correctional  facill- 
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ties  systems  for  America.  It  would  be 
ironic  indeed  if  it  were  to  take  a  tragedy 
of  the  magnitude  of  Attica  to  bring  ma- 
jor correction  reform  to  our  Nation.  But 
the  worst  irony  of  all  would  be  to  learn 
no  lesson  from  the  tragic  events  now  still 
so  fresh  in  our  memory. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  spirit  in 
which  I  offer  my  bill,  the  Omnibus  Cor- 
rectional Reform  Act  of  1971.  This  bill 
attempts  to  restore  sanity  to  our  prison 
systems  tlirough  a  variety  of  means. 

First,  it  would  provide  fimds  to  ptiase 
out  the  large  penal  institutions  located 
a  substantial  distance  from  major  urban 
areas  and  replace  them  with  small,  com- 
munity-based corrections  facilities  de- 
signed to  utilize  the  most  modem  cor- 
rections theory. 

Penologists  are  agreed  that  large  and 
isolated  institutions  do  not  serve  a  use- 
ful correctional  purpose.  Incarceration 
without  rehabillUtion  temporarily  post- 
pones the  offender's  problems,  but  it  does 
not  solve  them.  Every  major  survey  ever 
done  shows  that,  when  such  offenders 
return  to  the  community  from  where 
they  came,  they  are  tougher,  more 
schooled  in  crime,  and  very  likely  to 
become  repeating  offenders. 

If  we  are  ever  to  break  this  continuous 
circle  of  recidivism  we  must  Involve  the 
offender's  community  in  his  reliabilita- 
tion.  That  is  where  his  problems  are  uid 
he  must  learn  to  cope  with  them  there 
and  not  at  some  far  off  institution.  Small 
institutions  utilizing  the  medical,  psy- 
chological, and  counsellnf  services  of  the 
community  could  effectively  reintegrate 
offenders  where  isolated  institutions 
cannot,  moreover,  only  such  community- 
based  institutions  could  carry  out  effec- 
Uve  after-care  services  when  the  of- 
fender is  released.  All  experts  agree  such 
services  are  absolutely  crucial  in  the  re- 
habilitative process. 

This  program  would  develop  over  a 
20-year  period,  thus  gradually  redirect- 
ug  America's  entire  penal  approach. 
Under  my  program,  at  least  40  percent 
of  all  LEAA  money  would  be  authorized 
each  year  for  this  purpose  alone— $700 
nullion  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Second,  my  bill  would  provide  funds 
for  programs  of  rehabilitation,  job  place- 
ment, on-the-job  counseling  and  correc- 
tional education  for  criminal  offenders, 
youth  offenders,  and  juvenile  delinquents! 
Heavy  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted no  more  than  one  serious  of- 
fense, and  on  the  involvement  of  the 
community  in  the  correctional  process. 
My  bill  would  require  the  allocation  of 
55  percent  of  all  Federal  funds  to  govern- 
ments and  private  and  public  institutions 
at  the  local  level.  Hopefully  this  would 
result  in  a  more  diversified  approach  and 
in  a  gradual  change  in  the  community's 
attitude  toward  offenders.  For  the  pro- 
gra.ns  funded  under  the  first  section  of 
my  bin  to  be  effective,  the  local  commu- 
nity must  be  made  to  realize  that  offend- 
ers must  be  corrected  not  simply  incar- 
cerated and  that  to  accomplish  this  goal 
the  entire  community's  assistance  is 
needed.  Four  hundred  million  dollars 
would  be  authorized  for  this  program 
over  the  next  4  years. 
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Third,  my  bill  would  provide  special 
funding  for  the  development  of  special- 
ized school  curriculums,  for  the  training 
of  educational  personnel  and  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects.  These  pro- 
grams and  projects  would  be  especially 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  persons  detained 
in  State  and  local  correctional  institu- 
tions. Ten  million  dollars  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  $25 
miUion  for  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 
Additionally,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  authorized  to  spend  $13  million 
over  the  next  3  years  for  research  or 
demonstration  projects  relating  to  the 
academic  and  vocational  education  of 
juvenile  delinquents,  youthful  offenders, 
and  adult  criminal  offenders. 

Fourth,  my  bill  would  provide  flnanH^i 
assistance  to  the  States  for  the  creation 
of  special  probation  programs  designed 
to  reduce  the  necessity  of  committing 
youthful  offenders  to  State  correctional 
institutions.  This  will  aid  in  the  transi- 
tion period  which  is  envisioned  in  the 
first  part  of  my  bill  by  reducing  the  role 
of  present  instituticms  in  the  treatment 
of  offenders.  The  program  created  here 
will  allow  the  States  marimnm  flexibility 
in  their  approaches  to  new  programs. 
Forty  million  dollars  for  each  of  the  next 
5  fiscal  years  Is  authorized  for  this 
program. 

Fifth,  my  bill  would  create  a  Federal 
corrections  Institute  which  would  pro- 
vide a  means  for  the  oollecticm  and  the 
dissemination  of  information  in  the  cor- 
rections field.  Such  an  institute  would 
provide  a  vital  link  between  the  indi- 
vidual corrections  systems  of  the  various 
States,  and  would  allow  them  to  easily 
share  their  acquired  experience. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  Senate  will 
give  swift  attention  to  tliis  vitally  needed 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  bill,  together  with  a 
summary,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    3536 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Correctional 
Reform  Act  of  1971."  Section  2.  The  Con- 
gress finds  and  declares  that — 

( 1 )  The  correctional  system  of  the  United 
States  Is  underfinanced  and  overtaxed,  and 
It  does  not  provide  effective  correctional 
programs. 

(3)  The  Nation's  peace  and  tranquility  de- 
pends. In  part,  on  the  development  of  an  ef- 
fective system  to  rehabilitate  and  reintegrate 
criminal  offenders  back  into  the  community 
at  large. 

(3)  This  goal  can  best  be  achieved  by  the 
creation  of  State  and  local  small,  community- 
based  correctional  facilities  that  will  actively 
invtrfve  the  community  In  the  corrections 
process. 

(4)  Such  a  reform  would  require  the  total 
redirection  of  the  Nation's  correctional  sys- 
tem, and  would  take  a  substantial  length  of 
time  to  accomplish. 

(5)  In  the  interim  numerous  programs 
must  be  started  In  order  to  make  the  present 
correctional  faculties  more  effective  In  re- 
habilitating criminal  offenders,  and  to  de- 
velop the  knowledge  and  the  techniques 
necessary  for  redirecting  our  correctional  sys- 


tem. These  programs  must  be  multipurpose 
In  scope  and  massively  funded. 

TITLE  I 

S»c.  iOl.  Section  303  of  part  C  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1068,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  second 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence :  "With- 
in two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  no  State  plan  shall  be  approved 
as  comprehensive,  unless  It  provides  that  40 
percent  of  the  Federal  assistance  granted  to 
the  respective  State  planning  agency  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  to  Improvement 
of  correctional  programs  and  practices  as 
provided  in  part  E." 

S»c.  loa.  Section  463  of  part  E  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  Is  further 
amended  by  changing  "(9)"  to  "(10)"  and 
by  adding  a  now  section  (9)  as  foUows:  "pro- 
videa  a  satisfactory  20  year  program  de- 
veloped In  five  year  stages  for  the  phasing 
out  of  large  high,  medliim,  and  low  security 
prisons  which  are  located  a  substantial  dis- 
tance from  major  urban  centers  and  their 
replacement  with  smaU  correctional  faculties, 
located  In  the  communities  from  which  the 
majority  of  offenders  come  and  providing 
diagnostic  and  rehabUltatlve  services  In 
accordance  with  the  most  modem  oomc- 
tlons  theory." 

8«c.  103.  Section  620  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thwe- 
of:  "Beginning  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  in  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after there  shall  be  allocated  for  the  puipoaes 
of  part  E  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than 
40  percentum  of  the  total  amoimt  allocated 
under  this  tlUe." 

TITLE  n 

Skc.  201.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972;  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  SO,  1974;  and 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shaU  remain  avaUable  until  eyp<>nded 

See.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  approprlatad 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  of  Health  Education  and  Wel- 
fare shall  allot  not  more  than  6  per  centum 
thereof  among  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  specific  needs.  From  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  the  Secretary — 

(1)  shaU  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  becirs  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  persons 
who  are  determined  to  be  persons  detained 
in  correctional  systems  In  such  State  bean 
to  the  numbers  of  such  persons  In  all  Statea 
and 

(2)  ShaU  allot  to  each  SUte  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centimi 
of  such  remainder  as  the  population  In 
such  State  bears  to  the  population  In  all 
States.  For  the  purpoeea  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "State"  does  not  Include  Puerto 
Rloo,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  aUotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  wUl  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  aUotment  Is 
avaUable,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  tlUe  shall  be  available  for  reaUotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  to  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subaection  (a) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amoxint  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  s\im 
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which  the  Secretary  Mtlmates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period 
for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  Its  State 
application  approved  under  this  title,  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reaUoted  among  the  State*  whose  pro- 
portionate amounts  are  not  so  redviced.  Any 
amount  reaUoted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section d\ulng  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  Its  allotment  luider  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year. 

Sxc.  208.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
title  shall  submit  a  State  plan  which  Is  In 
accordance  with  sections  304  and  206  of  this 
Act  and  which  shall — 

(1)  designate  a  single,  State  comprehen- 
sive corrections  rehabilitation  board  for  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  plan 
to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  twenty -one 
persons  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  from  among  persons 
representative  of  State  and  local  governmen- 
tal agencies  administering  programs  and 
providing  services  for  corrections,  crime  con- 
trol, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Sate  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968,  education, 
labor,  manpower  training  and  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  other  public  and  private 
organizations  engaged  in  activities  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(2)  set  forth  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
and  statewide  program  for  the  Improvement 
of  innovative  projects  providing  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Job  placement,  on-the- 
job  counseling,  and  correctional  education 
for  criminal  offenders,  youth  offenders  and 
Juvenile  delinquents; 

(3)  provide  that  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
all  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  State  board 
under  this  title  for  any  Oscal  year  will  be 
available  to  local  governmental  bodies  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations  In  such  State, 
and  at  least  15  per  centum  of  aU  Federal 
funds  g;ranted  to  the  State  board  under  this 
title  Tor  any  fiscal  year  will  be  available  to 
private,  profltmaldng  individuals,  businesses 
and  organizations  except  that  in  any  case 
In  which  the  provisions  of  section  109  of  this 
title  cannot  be  met,  the  board  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  reason  therefor,  and 
upon  being  satisfied  that  such  provisions 
cannot  be  met.  the  Secretary  shall  direct 
the  board  to  allocate  the  funds  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  and  govern- 
mental bodies  in  such  proixntlon  as  the 
board.  In  its  discretion,  deems  appropriate; 

(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  title  win  be  used 
so  as  not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds, 
but  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  Increase  the  amounts  of  such 
funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  the  Im- 
provement of  State  and  local  corrections  sys- 
tems; 

(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbinvement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
board  under  this  title;  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  tmder  this  title  and 
Tor  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
suob  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  SUte 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  thU  section. 

8k.  204.  Bach  State  plan  shaU  contain  pro- 
visions adequate  to  assure  that  projects  car- 
ried out  under  the  plan  will  be  given  priority 
In  the  following  order — 


( 1 )  programs  directed  toward  the  rehabili- 
tation of  adjudicated  Juvenile  delinquents 
and  youth  offenders,  and  adult  offenders  who 
have  been  convicted  of  not  more  than  one 
serious  criminal  offense; 

(3)  institutional  and  on-the-job  occupa- 
tional training  and  placement,  where  feasi- 
ble, in  governmental  public  service  agencies, 
including  a  State  corerctlonal  system,  and 
placement  In  private,  nonprofit  public  serv- 
ice organizations  and  In  private  industry; 

(3)  incentives  to  public  and  private  em- 
ployers who  hire  adjudicated  delinquents  and 
offenders.  Including  reimbursement  for  a 
limited  period  when  such  newly  hired  em- 
ployees might  not  be  fully  productive; 

(4)  on-the-job  counseling,  testing,  work 
evaluation  and  adjustment,  and  foliowup 
services; 

(6)  programs  in  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  In  public  and  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  develop  and  eipand 
teacher  preparation  programs  and  currlcu- 
lums  for  the  instruction  in  basic  and  sec- 
ondary education  of  Juvenile  delinquents, 
and  youth  and  adult  offenders; 

(6)  recruitment  and  training  of  profes- 
sional and  subprofessional  diagnostic  and 
treatment  staff  personnel  for  corrections  sys- 
tems. 

Skc.  206.  The  State  board  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  private  profltmaklng  individ- 
uals, busineae  concerns  to  perform  services 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  adjudicated  youth 
offenders  and  Juvenile  delinquents,  and  con- 
victed adult  offenders.  Each  such  contract 
shall  contain  provisions  adequate  to  assure 
that  any  such  individual  or  business  concern 
wUl— 

(1)  determine  the  demand  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  a  trainee  lives  or  Intends  to 
live  for  persons  with  particular  occupational 
skills  and  vocational  training; 

(2)  provide  an  approved  course  of  training 
in  a  particular  occupational  area  for  which 
a  demand  has  been  determined  to  exist; 

(3)  provide  for  the  Job  placement  of  In- 
dividuals who  successfully  complete  the 
course  of  comprehensive,  occupational  train- 
ing. 

Sxc.  206.  (a)  Except  as  provided  Ln  section 
209  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  pay- 
ment under  this  title  shall  be  made  to  thoee 
State  boards  which  administer  plans  ap- 
proved under  section  203.  Payments  under 
this  title  from  a  State's  allotment  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  Its  State 
plan  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  any  fiscal  year.  In  determining  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  a  State  plan,  there  shall 
be  excluded  any  coat  with  respect  to  which 
payments  were  received  under  any  other 
Federal  program. 

(b)  No  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  Its  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  and  until  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
State  which  will  carry  out  the  State  plan 
for  that  year  will  hav«  available  during  that 
year  for  expenditure  from  non -Federal 
sources  for  the  purposes  authorized  by  this 
Act  not  less  than  the  total  amount  actually 
expended  by  such  States  for  such  purposes 
from  such  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  plus  an  amount  equal  to 
not  less  than  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
costs  with  respect  to  which  payment  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  Is  sought. 

(c)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  ooade  in  Installments  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  and  they  may  be  paid  direct- 
ly to  the  State  or  to  one  or  more  public 
agencies  designated  for  this  purpose  by  the 
SUte  or  to  both. 

Sic.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  SUte  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  SUte  board  submitting 


the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  SUte  board  administering  a  SUU  plan 
approved  under  section  203,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  SUte  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  section,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  then 
is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  SUte  board  that  the  SUte  will  not  In 
regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply 

SMC.  308.  (a)  If  any  SUte  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Secretary's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  its  plan  submitted 
under  section  203  or  with  his  final  action 
under  section  207,  such  SUte  may,  wlUUn 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  SUte  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  ac- 
tion, and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  mod- 
ified findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  ths 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  tht 
action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  12S4 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  209.  In  any  case  in  which  a  SUte  /*»i« 
to  submit  a  SUte  plan  purstiant  to  this  title 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  make 
granU  to  the  extent  practicable  In  accotd- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  to  gen- 
eral public  political  subdivisions  within  such 
SUte  and  nonprofit  private  organizations 
within  such  SUte. 

TITLE  in 
Sxc.  301.  Section  Sll(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  from  "and  (80,000,000  for 
the  fliscal  year  ..."  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  1100,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
6  years." 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Of  the  sums  appro- 
prtated  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  (10,- 
000,000  shaU  be  available  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  paragraph  (6)  of  section 
513(a)  and  for  each  of  the  next  4  succeeding 
fiscal  years  (26,000.000  will  be  available  only 
for  that  purpose." 

Sbc.  S02.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa* 
tion  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commis- 
sioner) ,  la  authorized  to  make  granU  to  SUta 
and  local  govemmenu,  SUU  and  local  edu> 
catlonal  agencies,  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  education, 
or  research  agencies  and  organizations  for  re- 
search or  demonstration  projecU,  relating  to 
the  academic  and  vocational  education  of 
antisocial,  aggressive,  or  delinquent  peraons^ 
Including  juvenile  delinquents,  youth  offend- 
ere,  and  adult  criminal  offenders.  Such  proj- 
ecu  should  seek  to  develop  criteria  for  tM 
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Identification  or  spedallzed  educational  in- 
(truction  of  such  persons  from  the  general 
elementary  and  aeoondary  acbool  age  jx^u- 
latlon.  Special  currlc\iliims,  and  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  should  alao  be  devel- 
oped. All  proJecU  shall  include  an  evaluation 
component.  Such  granto  shall  be  made  In  in- 
(tallmenU,  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relm* 
bursement,  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Com  ml  sal  oner  may  determine. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  special  or  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees as  be  may  deem  necessary  to  advise 
him  on  matters  of  general  policy  relating  to 
the  education  of  persons  Intended  to  be  ben- 
efited by  this  section,  and  shall  secure  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  the  Director, 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  of  the  Director,  OflQce  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Develop- 
ment, the  Director  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  the 
bead  of  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  and  such  other  persons  and 
organizations  as  he,  in  his  discretion,  deems 
necessary  before  making  any  grant  under 
this  section. 

(c)  Members  of  the  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  SUtee  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  such  com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  but  not  exceeding  (75 
per  day,  including  traveltime;  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  5  of  persons  In  the  Qovemment  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
sum  of  (3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  the  sum  of  (6,000,000  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  IV 
Sec.  401.  As  used  in  this  Title  the  term — 

(1)  "Administration"  means  the  Law  En- 
forcement  AsslsUnce  Administration; 

(2)  "locality"  means  any  city  or  other  mu- 
nicipality (or  two  or  more  municipalities  act- 
ing Jointly)  or  any  county  or  other  political 
subdivision  or  SUte  (or  two  or  more  acting 
Jointly)  having  general  governmental  pow- 
ers: 

(3)  "special  probation  supervision  pro- 
gram" means  any  program  operated  by  a  lo- 
cality using  qualified  probation  personnel  for 
the  sup)ervislon  of  youthful  offenders  placed 
on  probation  by  an  appropriate  court  that 
(A)  involves  new  and  improved  supervision 
practices  and  (B)  meeU  the  sUndards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administration; 

(4)  "SUU"  Includes  in  addition  to  the  sev- 
eral SUtes  of  the  United  SUtee,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  and 

(5)  "youthful  offender"  means  any  person 
who  has  not  atUlned  18  years  of  age  and 
who  has  violated  a  law  of  a  SUU  or  an  or- 
dinance of  a  locality  not  punishable  by  death 
or  life  Imprisonment  or  has  not  atUlned 
25  years  of  age,  has  not  previously  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony  and  who  has  violated  a 
law  of  a  SUU  or  an  ordinance  of  a  locality 
not  punishable  by  death  or  life  Imprison- 
ment. 

Sxc.  402.  (a)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Title  (40.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1978,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  thereafUr. 

(b)  The  Administration  is  authortaed  to 
make  granU  to  SUtes  that  have  plans  ap- 
proved under  section  404,  to  pay  the  Mderal 
share  of  the  cosU  of  carrying  out  special 
probation  supervision  programs. 


Bxc.  408.  (a)  From  toe  suma  appiopnaud 
punuant  to  section  402,  the  Administration 
^haU  allot  not  more  than  6  percent  aowng 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  TerrltOTy  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs.  From  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  the  Admlnlstra- 
aon— 

(1)  shall  allot  to  each  SUU  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  percent  of 
such  remainder  as  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  not  atUlned  26  years  of  age  In  such 
SUtes  bears  to  the  number  of  such  persons 
In  all  SUtes,  and 

(2)  shall  allot  to  each  SUU  an  amoimt 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  percent  of 
such  remainder  as  the  number  of  youthful 
offenders  who  have  not  been  committed  to  a 
SUte  correctional  institution  In  such  SUU 
bears  to  the  number  ot  such  offenders  In  all 
SUtes. 

Par  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  SUte's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Administration  detwmines  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  la 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Title  shall  be  avaUable  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
such  period  as  the  Administration  may  fix, 
to  other  SUtes  In  proportion  to  the  €«1glnal 
allotmente  to  such  SUtes  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  vrtth  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  SUtes  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Administration  estimates  will  be 
needed  in  such  SUU  and  will  be  used  for 
such  period  for  carrying  out  the  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  Title,  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  SUtes  whose  proportionate 
amounte  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reaUoted  to  a  SUte  imder  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  lu 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  number  of  persons  who  have  not 
attained  18  years  of  age  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Administration  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  satisfactory  daU  available  to  it  for  each 
fiscal  year.  The  number  of  youthful  offenders 
who  have  not  been  committed  to  a  SUte  cor- 
rectional institution  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made  based  upon  daU  furnished 
to  It  by  the  SUte  planning  agency  esUbllshed 
pursuant  to  the  Onmlbus  Crime  Contr<a  and 
Safe  Streeto  Act  of  1968  as  amended.  The 
Administration  shall  esUbllsh  imlform  cri- 
teria for  the  determination  required  by  this 
subsection. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Any  SUte  desiring  to  receive 
assisUnce  under  this  Act  ahaU  submit  a 
SUte  plan  consistent  with  such  criUrla  as 
the  Administration  may  esUbllsh  under  sec- 
tion 406.  Each  such  plan  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  the  SUte  planning  agency  esUb- 
llshed pursuant  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968  as  amended; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  SUte  has 
enacted  or  will  enact  leglalaUon  of  general 
appllcabUlty  within  the  SUte — 

(A)  providing  for  the  necessary  supervi- 
sion by  the  appropriate  SUte  agency  of  the 
special  probation  services  to  be  provided 
youthful  offenders  within  the  SUte; 

(B)  providing  requlremenu  for  locallUes 
to  employ  qualified  probation  personnel  for 
youthful  offenders; 

(C)  providing  incentives  for  localities  to 
operate  a  special  probation  supervision  pro- 
gram— ^particularly  involving  supervision 
practices — which  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
necessity  of  committing  youthful  offenders  to 
SUte  correctional  institutions; 


(D)  providing  procedures  for  determining 
the  yearly  reduction  of  such  oommltmenU; 
and 

(E)  providing  such  other  relevant  and 
necessary  matters  relating  to  the  operaUon 
of  such  a  program  as  the  Administration 
prescribes; 

(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement,  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  SUU  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  SUte  plan  Is  submitted, 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  provide  that  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  will  be  adopted 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  SUte  and  Including  funds 
paid  to  localities  by  such  SUte  under  this 
title; 

(6)  provide  that  no  application  by  a  lo- 
cality will  be  denied  without  first  affording 
the  agency  submitting  such  an  application 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing:  and 

(6)  provide  that  the  SUte  will  make  to 
the  Administration — 

(A)  periodic  reports  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  payments  received  under  this  title 
in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this  title 
and 

(B)  such  other  reporU  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  enable  the  Administration 
to  perform  Ite  functions  under  this  title. 
Including  such  reports  as  it  may  require  to' 
determine  the  amounte  which  localities  of 
that  SUte  are  eligible  to  receive  for  any 
fiscal  year,  and  assurances  that  such  SUte 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Administration  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports. 

(b)  SUte  plans  shall  be  approved  under 
this  Act  by  the  Administration  only  if — 

(1)  the  plan  meeU  the  requlremenu  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  the  programs  set  forth  in  the  {flan  are  ' 
consistent  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Administration  for  the  ptirpose  of  achieving 
equitable  distribution  of  asslsUnoe  imder 
this  Title  within  each  SUte,  which  criteria 
shaU  be  developed  by  it  on  the  basis  of  a 
consideration  of  (A)  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  youthful  offenders  within  the  State 
and  (B)  the  success  that  each  locaUty  with- 
in the  SUte  displays  in  reducing  the  number 
of  such  offenders  committed  to  SUte  ooirec- 
tlonal  Institutions. 

The  Administration  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove a  SUte  plan  except  aft«  reaaoxMO)!* 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  such 
SUte. 

Sxc.  405.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  tb* 
enactment  of  this  Title,  the  Admlnletratloo 
shall  issue  basic  criteria  required  under  sec- 
tion 404.  In  prescribing  the  criteria  for  gm- 
eral  legislation  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
secUon  404(a) .  the  Administration  nh«ii  con- 
sult with  the  Attorney  General. 

Sxc.  406.  (a)  The  Administration  shall  pay 
In  any  fiscal  year  from  each  SUtols  allotmMit 
to  the  SUte  which  has  a  plan  approved 
pursuant  to  this  TlUe  for  that  fiscal  y«ar. 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  stich  plan  as 
determined  by  it. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  progt-ams 
covered  by  the  SUte  plan  ahaU  not  fiTrroed 
75  per  centum  for  any  fiscal  year.  In  det«r- 
mlnlng  the  cost  of  such  programs  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  exclude  any  cost  with  re- 
spect to  which  payments  were  received  un- 
der any  other  Fsderal  program. 

(c)  Payments  imder  this  section  may  be 
made  In  Installmenta,  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
menu  on  account  of  overpaymenU  or  un- 
derpaynMnts. 
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Skc.  407.  Whenever  the  Administration, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  bearing  to  any  State,  flnda — 

(1)  tbat  there  baa  been  a  fallnre  to  com- 
ply substantlaUy  with  any  requirement  eet 
forth  in  the  plan  of  that  State  approved  un- 
der section  404;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  any  program 
or  project  assisted  under  this  Title  there  la 
a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
iH>plicable  provision  of  this  Title; 

the  Administration  shall  notify  such  State 
of  its  flndlngs  and  that  no  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  Title 
(or  In  Its  discretion  that  the  State  shall  not 
make  further  payments  under  this  Title  to 
specified  localities  affected  by  the  failure) 
until  It  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply,  or  the  noncom- 
pliance will  be  promptly  corrected.  "Hie  Ad- 
ministration may  authorize  the  continuance 
of  pajrments  with  respect  to  any  program  or 
project  assisted  under  this  Title  which  Is 
being  carried  out  pursuant  to  such  State  plan 
and  which  Is  not  Involved  in  the  noncom- 
pliance. 

TITLE  V 

Sec.  501.  Part  IV  of  tlUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chaptbx  404. — PKDKaAL  OosaacnoNS  Insti- 

1  U  IK 

"Sk:. 

"5041.  Establishment;  purpose. 

"5043.  Functions. 

"5043.  Director  and  staff. 

"5044.  Powers. 

"5045.  Advisory  Coxnmlaslon. 

"5040.  Location:  facUmee. 

"5047.  Curriculum. 

"5048.  Enrollment. 

"I  5041.  ESTABUBKicxirr;  Pumposz 

"There  Is  hereby  established  a  Federal  Cor- 
rections Institute  (bM«lnafter  referred  to  as 
'Institute').  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Institute  to  provide  a  coordinating  center 
for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  usef ill 
data  regarding  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  criminal  offenders,  and  It  shaU  also  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Institute  to  provide  train- 
ing for  representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  Judges  and  Judicial  personnel,  proba- 
tion and  parole  personnel,  oorrectloual  per- 
sonnel, welfare  workers,  and  other  persons. 
Including  lay  personnel,  connected  with  the 
txeatment  and  rehabilitation  of  criminal 
offenders. 

"I  5043.  Fin«CTioifS 

"The  Institute  Is  authorized — 

"'a)  to  serve  as  an  Information  bank  by 
collecting  systematically  the  data  obtained 
from  studies  and  research  by  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  on  criminal  behavior  and  re- 
cidivism Indudlng,  but  not  limited  to,  pro- 
grams for  prevention  of  crime  and 
recidivism,  training  of  oorrectlona  pereonnel, 
and  rehabilitation  and  treatment  of  criminal 
offetxlers; 

"(b)  to  publish  data  In  forms  useful  to 
Individuals,  agencies,  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
criminal  offenders; 

"(c)  to  illsswKlnatu  pertinent  data  and 
studies  to  individuals,  ngendes,  and  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  prisoners,  parolees, 
probationers,  and  other  criminal  offenders; 

"(d)  to  device  and  conduct  In  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars  and  workshops 
providing  continuing  studies  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  wofkUig  directly  with  prisoners, 
parolees,  probationers,  and  other  criminal 
offetMlan; 

"(e)  to  devise  and  conduct  a  training  pro- 
gram of  short-term  instruction  in  the  tatast 
proven-effective  methods  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  criminal  offenders  and  pre- 
vention of  reddlTlBm  for  law  enforcement 
officers,  judges  and  Judicial  personnel,  pro- 
bation   and   parole   personnel,    correctional 


personnel,  welfare  workers,  and  other  per- 
sons, InclTidlng  lay  personnel,  connected 
with  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
criminal  offenders;  and 

"(f)  to  develop  technical  training  teams  to 
aid  In  the  development  of  training  programs 
within  the  several  States  and  with  the  State 
and  local  agencies  which  work  directly  with 
prisoners,  parolees,  probationers,  and  other 
offenders. 

"I  5043.  DnUECTOIS  AITD  Btait 

"(a)  The  Institute  shall  be  undw  the  su- 
pervision of  an  offloer  to  be  knovra  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Prealdent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  The  Director  of  the  InsUtute  shall 
receive  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  have  authority 
to  supervise  the  organization,  employees,  en- 
roUees,  flnanclal  affairs,  and  all  other  opera- 
tions of  the  Institute  and  may  employ  such 
staff,  faculty,  and  administration  personnel 
as  are  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  the 
Institute.  The  Director  shall  have  the  power 
to  acqiiire  and  hold  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  Institute  and  may  receive  gifts, 
donations,  and  trusts  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
sUtute. The  Director  shall  also  have  the 
power  to  ^poLnt  such  technical  or  other 
advisory  councils  comprised  of  consultants 
to  guide  and  advise  the  Advisory  Commission. 
The  Director  is  authorized  to  delegate  his 
powers  under  this  Act  to  such  persons  as 
be  deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  If  the  Office  of  Director  is  left  vacant, 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  successor  who  shall  serve  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  office. 
{  5044.  PowxKs 

"The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  speci- 
fied In  this  Act  to  be  carried  out  by  the  In- 
stitute shall  not  be  transferred  elsewhere 
or  within  any  executive  department  unless 
specifically  hereafter  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition  to  the  other  powers,  ex- 
press and  impUed.  the  Institute  Ls  author- 
ized— 

"(a)  to  request  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  pro- 
gram reports,  and  other  material  as  the  In- 
stitute deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. Each  such  department  or  agency  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
and  shall,  to  the  "»*^'""'"i  extent  practi- 
cable, consult  with  and  furnish  information 
and  advice  to  the  Institute: 

"(b)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
for  the  use  of  personnel  or  facilities  or  equip- 
ment of  such  departments  and  agencies: 

"(c)  to  confer  with  and  avail  Itself  of  the 
cooperation,  services,  records,  and  facilities 
of  State,  municipal,  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate local  agenclea; 

"(d)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  indi- 
viduals, for  the  partial  performance  of  any 
of  the  ftmctlons  of  the  Institute; 

'(e)  to  compensate  consultants  and  mem- 
bers of  technical  advisory  councils  who  are 
not  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the 
United  States,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  but  not  exceeding 
•75  per  diem  and  while  away  from  home,  or 
regular  place  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  suthortzed  by  section  6703 
of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  persons 
In  the  Oovemment  service  employed  inter- 
mittently: and 

"(f)  to  report  to  the  Congress  at  appro- 
priate Intervals  on  programs  which  have  been 
Implemented  with  the  cooperation  of  the  In- 
stitute within  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  further 
Ifglslatlve  action  which  may  appear  desire- 
able. 


"5  5045.  AovisosT  Cokicissiok 

"(a)  The  overall  policy  and  operatlohs  of 
the  Institute  shall  be  under  the  supervisioa 
of  an  Advisory  Commission. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  the  At- 
torney General  (or  his  designee),  the  Dl. 
rector  of  the  United  SUtee  Judicial  Center 
(or  his  designee),  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  (or  his 
designee),  and  fourteen  persons  having 
training  and  experience  in  the  area  of  cor- 
rections appointed  by  the  President  from  the 
following  categories : 

"(1)  prisoners  or  ex-prisoners  (two  per- 
sons), 

"(2)  criminal  court  judges  (two  persons), 

"(3)   probation    personnel    (two    persons), 

"(4)   correctional  personnel  (two  persons)! 

"(5)  representatives  of  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  corrections  (four  per- 
sons), and 

"(6)  representatives  of  State  agencies  es- 
tablished under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (two 
persons) 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  four  years  and  »hm 
be  eligible  for  reappointment,  exxsept  that  for 
the  first  oompoeltion  of  the  Conunisslons, 
one-third  of  the  members  shall  be  appointed 
to  one-year  terms,  one-third  to  two-year 
terms,  and  one-third  to  three-year  terms, 
thereafter  each  membWs  term  shall  be  for 
four  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predeceseor  was  ap- 
pointed, shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Any  member  ot  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  in- 
efficiency, neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in 
office. 

"(d)  While  performing  their  duties,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed 
under  Government  travel  regulations  for 
their  expenses,  and  members  who  are  not  em- 
ployed full  time  by  the  Federal  Qovernment 
shall  receive  In  addition  a  per  diem  of  $100 
in  lieu  of  subslstance,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  8.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  act  as  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  establish  Its  government  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. 

"I  5046.  Location;  FACnjnxs 

"(a)  A  suitable  location  for  the  Institute 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Advisory  Commission. 

"(b)  Following  the  selection  of  a  location 
for  the  Institute,  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Advisory  Commission,  shall— 

"  ( 1 )  acquire  such  property  as  has  been  se- 
lected pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  and 

"(3)  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necesaary  or  desirable  for  the  construction, 
equipping,  and  physical  organization  of  the 
Institute. 

"8.    5047.    CUSEICULDM 

"The  Advisory  Commission  shall  design  and 
supervise  a  curriculum  utilizing  a  multldls- 
cipUnary  approach  (to  Include  law  enforce- 
ment. Judicial,  correctional  and  welfare  as 
well  as  probation  disciplines)  which  shaU  be 
appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  Institute's 
enrollees. 

"f  5048.   Enrollment 

"(a)  Each  candidate  for  admission  to  tbs 
Institute  shall  apply  to  the  State  agency 
estabilahed  under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeu  Act  of  lOM 
(83  Stat.  198;  43  U.S.C.  3701  et  seq.).  in  the 
candidate's  State.  The  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies shall  select  an  appropriate  number  of 
candidates  and  forward  their  applications  for 
admiaaion  to  the  Director  of  the  Instltutt. 
The  Director  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  all 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Institute 
and  shall  make  the  final  decialon  concerning 
the  admission  of  all  studenU  or  enrollees. 
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"(b)  While  studying  at  the  Institute  and 
while  traveling  In  connection  with  his  study. 
Including  authorized  field  trips,  each  stu- 
dent or  enrollee  in  the  Institute  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance In  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for 
persons  employed  Intermittently  in  the  Oov- 
emment service  under  section  5708(b)  of 
Utle  5,  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  503.  The  table  of  contents  to  "Paxx 
IV — Correction  or  YouTHTtrL  Oftenders"  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after 

"403.  Juvenile  delinquency 5031" 

the  following  new  chapter  reference : 

"404.  Federal  Corrections  Institute 5041". 

Sic.  503.  There  are  authwlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

SuMMART  or  OlCINIBTTS  CORRXCTIOMAL  REFORM 

Act  or  1971 
This  bill  provides  a  new  comjwehenslve 
approach  to  prison  reform  on  the  state  and 
local  level.  It  provides  substantial  federal 
support  for  a  program  of  creating  a  new, 
modern  correctional  system  built  uound 
smaller  institutions,  located  in  or  near  the 
urban  communities  they  serve.  At  the  same 
time.  It  takes  account  of  the  major  effort 
needed  to  redirect  the  nation's  penal  effort 
by  requiring  the  development  of  certain 
short  range  programs  which  will  make  pres- 
ent penitentiaries  more  effective. 
Title  I — Comitunitt-Baskd  Correctional 

FACrLITlES 

Title  I  outlines  the  basic  long  range  pro- 
gram which  will  result  In  a  new  i>enal  strat- 
egy. It  consists  of  several  amendments  to  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968: 

( 1 )  Require  that  after  two  years  from  pas- 
sage no  state  plan  for  LEAA  assistance  will 
be  approved  as  comprehensive  (a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  receiving  Federal  funds)  un- 
less it  allocates  at  least  40%  of  the  request- 
ed funds  to  the  Improvement  of  correctional 
practices  and  programs.  (Part  E  of  the  LEAA 
Act  presently  requires  a  30%  allocation.)  The 
actual  allocation  of  LEAA  funds  is  also 
changed  accordingly.  In  terms  of  present 
Congressional  authorization  this  wovUd  au- 
thorize 1700  million  for  this  new  program  In 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1973. 

1 2 )  Require  that  any  such  correctional  plan 
contain  a  20  year  program  developed  in  de- 
tail by  five  year  segments  for  the  gradual 
phasing  out  of  large  country  prisons  located 
a  substantial  distance  from  major  urban 
areas  whose  cooununlty  they  serve  (regard- 
less of  whether  they  be  classified  as  low, 
medium,  or  high  security)  and  their  replace- 
ment with  small,  community-based  correc- 
tions facilities  designed  to  apply  modem 
corrections  theory. 

Title    n — Rehabilitation    and   Related 
Programs 

Title  n  Is  the  first  of  several  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  Immediate  improvement 
while  the  states  develop  their  long  range 
programs.  It  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$400  million  over  the  next  four  years  to  de- 
velop and  fund  projects  providing  programs 
for  rehabilitation,  Job  placement,  on-the-job 
counseling  and  correctional  education  for 
criminal  offenders,  youth  offenders,  and 
Juvenile  delinquents.  Heavy  emphasis  Is 
placed  on  the  rehabilitation  of  those  who 
have  committed  no  more  than  one  serious 
offense  on  the  theory  that  these  are  the  mosit 
easily  helped. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  title  a  state  must  appoint  a  planning 
and  administration  council  which  would  de- 
velop a  plan  and  submit  It  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  The  olan 
would  be  required  to  allocate  at  least  40 
percent  of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  local 


government  bodies  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  IS  percent  of  all  Federal  funds  to 
private,  profit  making  indlvlduala,  businesses 
and  organizations.  This  wo\ild  result  in  the 
involvement  of  many  segments  of  the  com- 
munity In  the  corrections  process. 

Grants  to  the  states  will  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  persons  detained  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  by  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  state.  However,  in  no  case  will 
such  grants  amount  to  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  such  programs  in  any 
given  year.  The  title  also  provides  means 
for  the  Secretary  to  determine  that  funds  are 
actually  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  for  a  method  of 
Judicial  review  should  a  state  not  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  Secretary's  ruling. 
Title  HI — Education  and  Training  Programs 

This  title  is  Intended  to  provide  special 
funding  for  the  development  of  specialized 
school  curricula,  for  the  training  of  educa- 
tional personnel  and,  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects.  These  programs  and 
projects  would  be  especially  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  persons  detained  In  state  and  local 
correctional  Institutions  with  the  Intention 
of  Improving  their  vocational  and  academic 
education  so  as  to  enhance  the  possibility 
of  rehabilitation  of  such  persons. 

Section  301  of  title  ni  would  amend  sec- 
tion 611(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  Presently  the  authorized  funding  is  $80 
million  per  year,  but  in  unrestricted  fcrm. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment  the  au- 
thorized funding  would  be  increased  to  $100 
million  for  each  of  the  next  five  years.  Addi- 
tionally the  amended  bill  would  require  ttiat 
$110  million,  be  spent  on  projects  under 
Section  1103(a)  (6)  of  tlUe  30  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  authorizes  the  develop- 
ment of  special  educational  programs  for 
criminal  offenders. 

Section  302  of  title  ni  would  authorize  the 
Conunlssloner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  state  and  local  governments,  educational 
agencies,  public  and  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  education  or  re- 
search agencies.  Such  grants  would  fund  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  to  the 
academic  and  vocational  education  of  anti- 
social, aggressive,  or  delinquent  persons  In- 
cluding Juvenile  delinquents,  youth  offend- 
ers, and  adult  criminal  offenders. 

To  advise  on  the  creaCon  of  general  policy 
with  regard  to  the  education  of  persons 
covered  by  this  title,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  special  technical  ad- 
visory committees.  Members  of  sutb  com- 
mittees who  are  not  already  full  time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  but  not  In  excess  of  $75  a  day.  $13 
million  Is  authorized  to  be  spent  on  this 
title  over  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

Title  IV — Special  Probation  Programs 
Title  IV  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $40 
million  during  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  for  the  creation  of  special  probation 
supervision  programs.  These  programs  will  be 
designed  to  accommodate  Juvenile  delin- 
quents and  jroung  offenders  under  35  who 
have  not  yet  become  repeated  offenders  and 
who  have  not  been  found  guilty  of  capital 
crimes.  Such  programs  must  be  structured  so 
as  to  reduce  the  need  for  the  commitment  of 
such  offenders  to  state  correctional  institu- 
tions. 

Any  state  desiring  assistance  must  sub- 
mit a  state  plan  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  The  plan  must 
establish  suitable  controls  to  insure  that  the 
appropriate  state  agency  exercises  proper 
supervision,  qualified  probations  personnel 
are  employed,  and  Incentives  for  local  par- 
ticipation in  programs  designed  to  reduce 
the  need  for  commitment  to  correctional  In- 
stitutions are  provided. 


F>unds  will  be  provided  for  the  states  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  number  of  persons  under  the  age 
of  25  within  the  states  and  the  number  of 
youthful  offenders  who  have  not  been  com- 
mitted to  state  correctional  instiutlons. 
Provision  is  also  made  to  insure  that  the 
federal  share  of  such  programs  will  not  ex- 
ceed 75'%  and  that  the  funds  provided  under 
this  program  will  not  be  In  lieu  of  funds 
coming  from  other  sources  and  already  being 
spent  on  such  programs.  Additionally,  each 
state  Involved  shall  develop  programs  to 
monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  special 
probations  programs  developed.  Provision 
will  be  made  for  the  collection  and  utUlzatlon 
of  such  information  by  the  Federal  Correc- 
tions Institute. 

TrxLE  V — Federal  Corrkctions  Insthtttr 

Title  V  amends  tlUe  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
chapter  creating  a  Federal  Corrections  In- 
stitute. The  Institute  would  serve  several 
functions  related  to  the  short  range  improve- 
ment of  present  corrections  systems  and  the 
long  range  development  of  a  new  corrections 
system  as  foreeeen  In  title  I.  It  would  collect 
and  disseminate  useful  data  relating  to  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  present  corrections  sys- 
tem and  develop  a  new,  community  based 
system  as  provided  in  title  I.  It  would  also 
provide  training  for  Federal,  State  and  local 
personnel  involved  In  the  Judicial  system 
and  corrections  field  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
acceptance  and  development  of  a  new  cor- 
rections system. 

The  Institute's  overall  ptollcy  and  opera- 
tions would  be  under  the  supcs'vislQn  of  an 
Advisory  CommlsBlon  including  personnel 
from  the  Judicial,  probations  and  oorrectlcms 
fields  and  including  private,  concerned  citi- 
zens and  persona  who  have  actually  served 
in  prisons.  Also  included  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  will  be  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, the  Attorney  General  (or  his  de- 
signee ) .  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  (or  his  designee) . 

The  Director  of  the  Institute  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Advisory  Oommlsslon  shall 
acquire  property  and  shall  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  Institute's  con- 
struction and  equipment.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission shall  supervise  the  design  of  a  train- 
ing curriculum  for  enrolleee  from  the  Jiidi- 
clal  and  corrections  fields.  Oandldates  for 
admission  to  the  Institute  shall  be  selected 
by  the  State  planning  agencies  created  un- 
der LEAA.  subject  to  final  selection  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute.  While  studying 
with  the  Institute  each  enrollee  aliall  be  al- 
lowed travel  exi>enses  and  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for 
persons  intermittently  employed  in  govern- 
ment service  under  section  5703(b)  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code.  Such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  are  authorized. 


ByMr.MONDALE: 

S.  2536.  A  bill  to  enable  lower-income 
families  to  achieve  homeownershlp  and 
to  enable  certain  private  housing  to  be 
available  for  families  at  all  Income  levels 
In  order  to  achieve  an  economic  diver- 
sification of  income  groups,  particularly 
to  avoid  the  clustering  of  low-income 
families,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Drban  Affairs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
today  In  endorsing  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maoachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Biookb),  one  of  the  kadlnc 
congressional  experts  on  housing  pro- 
grams for  lower-income  families. 

The  Housing  Reform  Amendments 
Act  of  1971,  which  I  will  cosponsor  when 
it  is  drafted,  is  a  product  of  our  mutual 
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Interest  in  legislation  to  expand  existing 
housing  programs:  to  amoid  these  pro- 
grams to  achieve  consolidation  of  essen- 
tial assistance  provisions;  and  to  extend 
them  to  assist  the  full  range  of  families 
who  are  not  able  to  afford  the  expense  of 
adequate  housing  in  our  Nation. 

We  worked  together  to  prepare  the 
sectlon-by-section  summary  which  Sen- 
ator BsooKX  has  just  introduced.  It  in- 
corporates our  original  ideas,  as  weJl  as 
other  proposals  which  have  been  put  for- 
ward over  the  past  2  years  by  various 
public  interest  groups.  I  beUeve  that  its 
adoption  wUl  correct  most  of  the  major 
problems  associated  with  the  present  ar- 
ray of  housing  programs — problems 
which  have  impeded  their  use  to  assist 
all  families  in  need  of  assistance  to  ob- 
tain safe,  decent,  and  suitable  housing. 
This  rich  Nation  should  be  able  to  or- 
ganize its  housing  programs  to  assure 
that  all  famlies  can  achieve  a  suitable 
standard  of  shelter. 

The  time  has  come  to  complete  the 
recent  congressional  efforts  toward  de- 
cent housing  by  consolidating  our  assist- 
ance programs,  by  extending  them  to 
cover  existing  gaps  in  coverage,  and  by 
adopting  provisions  to  assure  a  sound 
and  healthy  living  environment.  During 
1967  and  1968,  the  Senate  Housing  Sub- 
committee spent  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  in  developing  the  section  235  home- 
ownership  and  the  section  236  rental  as- 
sistance programs.  This  effort  was  worth- 
while: these  two  programs  are  rapidly 
expanding  to  serve  an  enlarging  number 
of  families  who  require  housing  assist- 
ance. In  1969  and  1970,  the  public  hous- 
ing program  was  amended  to  achieve  a 
greatly  expanded  capacity,  largely 
through  the  amendments  sponsored  by 
Senator  Brooke,  and  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Johh  Sparkkan. 
Despite  these  achievements,  however,  in- 
adequacies in  program  structure  still 
exist,  some  of  which  were  forecast  as 
early  as  1967  by  the  housing  subcom- 
mittee. The  expansion  of  these  housing 
programs  over  the  last  2  years  makes  it 
ess«itial  that  these  inadequacies  be  cor- 
rected without  delay. 

The  four  major  inadequacies  among 
existing  programs  are:  First,  a  lack  of 
imiformity  in  such  basic  provisions  as 
income  limits,  income  definition,  rent  re- 
quirements, and  quality  of  housing  prod- 
uct; second,  failure  to  Include  coverage 
for  all  families  who  need  housing  assist- 
ance; tliird,  isolation  of  low -Income  fam- 
ilies in  "ghettoized"  housing  develop- 
ments; acd,  fourth,  concentration  of 
low-income  housing  opportimities  in  cen- 
tral cities,  to  the  exclusion  of  metropol- 
itan and  regional  areas  which  are  rapidly 
developing  as  the  cliief  centers  of  em- 
ployment for  lower  income  families. 

The  Housing  Reform  Amendments  Act 
of  1971.  proposed  by  Senator  Brooke  and 
myself,  addresses  itself  to  each  of  these 
major  inadequacies.  It  proposes  full  con- 
solidation of  the  basic  elements  of  hous- 
ing assistance  under  the  PHA  mortgage 
assistance  programs  and  tlie  public  agen- 
cy iiousing  programs;  it  provides  for  as- 
sistance to  all  families  who  require  hous- 
ing assistance  to  the  degree  that  they 
need  It;  it  provides  for  a  "cross  section  of 


income"  occupancy  in  all  assisted  hous- 
ing; it  provides  incentives  for  expansion 
of  assisted  housing  into  metropolitan  and 
regicHial  areas  through  f  uU  tax  payments 
and  public  service  grants,  as  well  as 
"onergency  housing"  powers  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  develop  assisted  housing  in  those 
areas  where  no  sponsor  is  willing  to  un- 
dertake it.  As  Senator  Brookx  has  indi- 
cated, these  provisions,  coupled  with  the 
housing  requirements  in  the  Commimity 
Development  Act  of  1971,  S.  2333,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Sparkman,  and  the 
Government  Facilities  Location  Act,  S. 
1282,  introdix^ed  by  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicorr,  slK>uld  produce  new  and  effec- 
tive ways  to  achieve  housing  opportu- 
nities for  lower  Income  families  in  areas 
of  urban  growth  outside  central  cities. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  begfin  discus- 
sions with  Senator  Brooke  on  the  Hous- 
ing Reform  Amendments  Act  of  1971,  I 
had  been  working  on  a  proposal  designed 
to  accomplish  a  greater  cross  section  of 
income  occupancy  in  Government  as- 
sisted housing.  This  measure  would  pro- 
vide a  subsidy  to  those  who  need  it  and 
would  also  make  available  a  percentage 
of  units  at  reduced  rentals  or  reduced 
mortgage  interest  rates  to  encourage  oc- 
cupancy by  liigher  income  families. 

In  the  rental  housing  program,  this 
would  be  done  by  calculating  rentals  as 
though  the  mortgage  carried  an  interest 
rate  2  percent  below  the  FHA  rate.  The 
FHA  rate  is  now  7  percent  which  would 
mean  that  the  rentals  would  be  calcu- 
lated at  a  5-percent  interest  rate  and  this 
would  result  in  a  substantial  rental  re- 
duction. The  2-percent  interest  rate  dif- 
ferential would  be  paid  by  HUD  to  the 
lender. 

It  is  proposed  that  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  units  may  be  occupied  by  families 
without  regard  to  income  limitations. 
There  would  be  no  certification  as  to  in- 
come and  the  families  would  pay  what- 
ever rental  is  called  for  on  the  basis  of 
the  mortgage  calculated  at  the  rate  2 
percent  below  the  PHA  rate.  An  addi- 
tional 20  percent  of  the  units  would  be 
occupied  by  families  at  varying  income 
not  in  excess  of  the  public  housing  limits 
and  who  will  pay  one-fourth  of  their  in- 
come for  rental,  including  utilities  The 
remaining  60  percent  of  the  imits  will  be 
occupied  by  families  at  carying  income 
levels  who  also  will  pay  one-fourth  of 
their  income  for  rental.  Families  obtain- 
ing subsidies  would  recertify  their  in- 
comes every  2  years.  This  nrogram  would 
also  permit  cooperative  ownership. 

A  similar  proposal  relates  to  the  pur- 
clULse  of  single  family  sales  housing.  In 
specified  subdivisions  or  geographical 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary,  such 
as  new  communities,  20  percent  of  the 
buyers  would  get  the  benefit  of  a  home 
purchase  mortgage  2  percent  below  the 
FHA  rate  The  balance  of  the  purchasers, 
20  percent  of  whom  would  have  incomes 
not  in  excess  of  public  housing  limits, 
would  pay  20  percent  of  their  income, 
and  the  subsidy  would  cover  the  balance 
due  for  principal,  Interest,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  mortgage  Insurance  premiums. 

In  many  respects,  my  proposal  is  very 
similar  to  the  housing  reform  amend- 
ments bill.  For  example,  both  bills  would 


provide  a  single  subsidy  program  that 
would  cover  the  complete  range  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing;  both  bills 
provide  that  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
imits  in  an  assisted  project  would  have 
to  go  to  the  lowest  income  f  amiUes ;  botti 
bills  provide  a  rental  not  to  exceed  3S 
percent  of  a  family's  Income;  and  both 
bills  Insure  that  imder  the  homeowner- 
ship  program,  the  maximum  mortgasa 
payment — Including  taxes  and  insur- 
ance— would  be  20  percent  of  a  family*! 
income. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  tliat  each 
of  these  bills  be  submitted  for  full  dis- 
cussion. That  is  why  I  am  cosponsoring, 
with  Senator  Brooke,  the  Housing  R^i 
form  Amendments  Act  of  1971,  while  a( 
the  same  time  introducing  the  Housing 
Opportunities  Act  of  1971. 

In  order  to  insure  full  consideration  of 
both  bills,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  my  proposal,  the  Housing 
Opportunities  Act  of  1971,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wss 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  2536 
A  bill  to  enable  lower  Income  families  to 
achieve  homeownershlp  and  to  enable 
certain  private  housing  to  be  available  tot 
families  at  all  Income  levels  In  order  to 
achieve  an  economic  diversification  of  in- 
come groups,  particularly  to  avoid  the 
clustering  of  low  Income  famUles,  and  for 
other  piuposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  ot  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thl« 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  text  of  section  235  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  238.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make,  and  to  contract  to  make,  periodic 
assistance  payments  on  behalf  of  homeown- 
er* and  cooperative  members.  TTie  assistance 
shall  be  accomplished  through  payments  to 
mortgagees  holding  mortgages  meeting  the 
special  requlremenu  specified  In  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  To  qualify  for  assistance  payments, 
the  homeowner  or  cooperative  member  shall 
be  of  lower  Income,  or  otherwise  meet  the 
eligibility  provisions  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  except  that  If  any 
cooperative  member  who  has  received  assist- 
ance payments  transfers  his  membership  and 
occupancy  rights  to  another  person  who  satis- 
fies the  eligibility  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  undertakes  the  obligation 
to  pay  occupancy  charges,  the  new  coopera- 
tive member  may  qualify  for  assistance  pay- 
ments upon  the  filing  of  an  application  with 
respect  to  the  dwelling  unit  Involved  to  be 
occupied  by  him.  The  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage attributable  to  the  dwelling  unit  shaU 
Involve  a  principal  obligation  not  In  excen 
of  (20.000,  except  that  the  Secretary  may,  by 
regulation.  Increase  the  limitation  by  not  to 
exceed  26  per  centum  In  any  geographical 
area  where  he  finds  that  cost  limits  so  re- 
quire and  by  an  additional  $3,500  for  an; 
family  with  five  or  more  persons. 

"(c)  The  assistance  payments  to  a  mort- 
gagee by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  mort- 
gagor shall  be  made  during  such  time  u 
the  mortgagor  shall  continue  to  occupy  the 
property  which  secures  the  mortgage,  except 
that  (1)  assistance  payments  may  be  made 
on  behalf  of  a  homeowner  who  assumes  • 
mortgage  If  the  homeowner  la  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  eligible  for  receiving  tuch 
assistance,    and    (2)    the    Secretary    U   au- 
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thorlzed  to  continue  making  assistance  pay- 
ments where  the  mortgage  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Secretary.  The  payments  ahaU  be  tn 
an  amount  not  to  exceed — 

"(1)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
mortgage  Insurance  premium  due  under  the 
mortgage  remaining  unpaid  after  applying  20 
per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  Income,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  amount  of  tmy  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  under  this  clause  be 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  payment  com- 
puted under  clause  (2)   of  this  sentence;  or 

"(2)  in  any  subdivision  (Including  a 
geographical  area  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary) ,  condominium,  or  cooperative  approved 
for  sale  under  this  section,  not  more  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  families  shall  be  eligible 
without  regard  to  Income  limitations  to  have 
assistance  payments  made  on  their  behalf 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  the  montiily  payment  for 
principal.  Interest,  and  mortgage  insurance 
premium  which  the  mortgagor  Is  obligated 
to  pay  under  the  mortgage  and  the  monthly 
payment  which  the  mortgagor  would  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  If  the  mortgage  were  to  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  2  per  centum  per  annum 
below  the  maximum  rate  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  mortgages  Insured  under  section 
203(b)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  Assistance  payments  to  a  m(M-tgagee 
by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  family  hold- 
ing membership  in  a  cooperative  association 
operating  a  housing  project  shall  be  made 
only  during  such  time  as  the  famUy  Is  an 
occupant  of  such  project  and  shall  be  in 
amounts  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  tor- 
mula  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  applying 
the  cooperative  member's  proportionate  share 
of  the  obligations  under  the  project  mort- 
gage to  the  Items  specified  In  the  formula. 

■■(e)  The  Secretary  may  include  In  the 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  such  amount.  In 
addition  to  the  amount  computed  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d),  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  reimburse  the  mortgagee  for  Its  expenses 
In  handling  the  mortgage. 

"(f)  Procedures  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  for  recertlficatlon  of  the  mort- 
gagors (or  cooperative  member's)  Income  at 
intervals  of  two  years  ( or  at  shorter  Intervals 
where  the  Secretary  deems  It  desirable)  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  amount  of  such 
assistance  payments  within  the  limits  of  the 
formula  described  In  subsection  (c),  except 
that  no  recertlficatlon  of  income  will  be  re- 
quired of  mortgagors  receiving  payments  un- 
der subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  section. 

'■(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  sales  price  of,  or  other  consideration 
paid  in  connection  with,  the  purchase  by  a 
homeowner  of  the  property  with  respect  to 
which  assistance  payments  are  to  be  made  Is 
not  Increased  above  the  appraised  value  on 
which  the  maximum  mortgage  which  the 
Secretary  vrtll  insure  is  computed. 

"(h)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  the  assistance  payments  under  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  this  section.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to  make  such 
payments  shall  not  exceed  amounts  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts,  and  payments 
pursuant  to  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed 
1325.000.000  per  annum  prior  to  July  1,  1972, 
which  maximum  dollar  amount  shall  be  In- 
creased by  »400 ,000.000  on  July  1,  1972,  and 
by  »400,000.00  on  July  1.  1973. 

"(2)  Not  le«  than  20  per  centum  oif  the 
MBistanoe  payments  autliocisad  in  ptr»^nf)h 
(1)  of  this  Bubaeotlon  aball  Im  ooDtracted  to 
be  made  on  behalf  of  families  whose  incomes 
*t  the  time  of  their  initial  oooupaaoy  are  not 
In  exooM  of  th»  maxlm;im  Income  Umlte 
whloh  can  be  eatabllshed  in  the  area,  purau- 
ant  to  t^e  llmitattoina  preecrlbed  In  aectloDa 
2(2)   and  lfi(7)  (b)  (U)   of  the  United  States 


Housing  Act  of  1937,  for  Initial  ocotiptmcy  In 
public  bousing  dweUlnga  Otber  payments 
may  be  made  In  beiuOf  of  famlllee  whose 
iT^jomrwe  exceed  those  hmlts  but  wlio  would 
nevertbeleaB  be  ^glble  for  aaslatance  pay- 
menCa  under  the  formula  aptd&ed  in  sub- 
section (c)(1)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  16  per  centum  of  the 
a{>i»t)prl&tlon  autlKdzed  under  this  section 
shall  be  contraoted  for  in  connection  with 
ezistlag  dwellings,  or  dwelling  units  In  exist- 
ing projeots,  unless  euoh  unlita  are  a^iproved 
by  the  Secristary  for  substantial  rtiiabUlta- 
tlon. 

"  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
allocate  and  transfer  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
AgrlctUture,  for  use  (In  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  cooxUtlona  of  this  seotlon)  In 
rural  areas  and  small  towns,  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  total  authority  to  oootraot 
to  make  assistance  payments  as  approved  in 
Appropriation    Acts    under    subsection    (h) 

(1)." 

(b)  The  amendn^ent  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  to  contracts  for  as- 
sistance paymrats  entered  into  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactmetvt  of  'Chls  Act.  The  ixx>- 
vlBloDS  of  section  235  of  tlie  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  It  existed  immediately  prior  to 
such  date,  shall  be  applicable  to  contracts 
for  assistance  payments  entered  into  prior 
to  such  date. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  text  of  section  101  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1906 
Ijb  amended  to  read  as  fOUowa: 

"Sbc.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')  is  authorized  to 
make,  and  contract  to  make,  periodic  pay- 
ments to  a  "housing  owner'  on  behalf  of 
■qualified  tenants',  as  those  terms  are  defined 
in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  in  such 
amounts  and  under  such  circtmistancee  as 
are  prescribed  In  or  imder  this  section.  A 
contract  providing  for  such  payments  shall 
be  for  such  period,  not  in  excess  of  40  yean, 
as  the  Secretary  determines.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  contracts  to  make  such  pay- 
ments shall  not  exceed  amounts  approved  in 
Appropriation  Acts,  and  payments  pursuant 
to  such  oontraotB  shall  not  exceed  $260,000,- 
000  per  annum  prior  to  July  1.  1972,  which 
maximum  dollar  amount  shall  be  Increased 
by  $300,000,000  on  July  1.  1972,  and  by  $300.- 
000,000  on  July  1, 1973. 

"(b)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  rentals 
of  dwelling  units  approved  hereunder,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make,  and  to  con- 
tract to  make,  periodic  Interest  reduction 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  a  rental 
housing  project  designed  for  occupancy  by 
families  eligible  under  subsection  (d),  which 
shall  be  accomplished  through  p>ayments  to 
mortgagees  holding  mortgages  meeting  the 
special  requirements  q^ecified  In  this  section. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  Interest  reduction  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  for  the  same  period  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  for  the  periodic 
payments  on  behalf  of  'qualified  tenants'  as 
provided  in  section  101  (a) . 

"(3)  The  Interest  reduction  payments  to  a 
mortgagee  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a 
project  owner  shall  be  In  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  difference  between  the  monthly 
payment  for  principal.  Interest,  and  mortgage 
Insurance  premium  which  the  project  owner 
as  a  nK>rtgagor  is  obliged  to  pay  under  the 
mortgage  and  the  ninthly  payment  for  prin- 
cipal and  interest  such  project  owner  would 
be  obligated  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  were  to 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  of  2  per  centum  leas 
than  that  fixed  by  the  Secretary  for  mort- 
gages Insured  under  section  207  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  include  in  the 
payment  to  the  mor^agee  such  amount,  tn 
addition  to  the  amount  computed  under  sub- 
section (b)(3).  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
reimburse  the  mortgagee  for  its  expenses  In 
handling  the  mortgage. 

"(5)  The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  $o 


make  such  interest  reduction  payments  shall 
not  exceed  amounts  approved  In  appropria- 
tion Acts  and  payments  pursuant  to  such 
contracts  shall  not  exceed  $76,000,000  per 
annum  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  which  nmxlmum 
dollar  amount  shall  be  Increased  by  $100,- 
000.000  on  July  1,  1972,  and  by  $100,000,000 
on  July  1.1973. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'housing  owner'  means  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  or  other  private 
nonprofit  legal  entity,  a  limited  dividend 
corporation  or  other  limited  dividend  legal 
entity,  or  a  cooperative  housing  corporation, 
which  Lb  a  mortgagor  under  section  931  (d) 
(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  which, 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  has  been 
^proved  for  mortgage  insvu'ance  theretuider 
and  has  been  ^proved  for  receiving  the 
benefits  of  this  section,  and  Includes  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  legal  entity,  a  limited  dividend 
corporation  or  other  limited  dividend  legal 
entity,  or  a  cooperative  bousing  corpocation, 
which  is  the  owner  of  a  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  project  financed  under  a  State  or 
local  program  providing  assistance  through 
loans,  loan  insxirance,  tax  abatement,  or 
other  assistance,  and  which  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  construction  or  rehabilitation  is  ap- 
proved for  receMng  the  benefits  of  this 
section; 

"(2)  the  term  'qualified  tenant'  means  any 
individual  or  family  who  can  satisfy  the 
following  requirements  ptu^uant  to  criteria 
and  procedures  established  by  the  Secretary: 

"(A)  Not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
units  shall  be  occupied  by  such  tenants 
having  incomes  at  the  time  of  initial 
occupancy  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  which  can  be  established  in  the 
area,  pursuant  to  the  limitations  preecrlbed 
In  sections  2(2)  and  15(7)  (b)(U)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1037,  for 
occupancy  In  public  housing  dwellings;  and 

"(B)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
units  may  be  occupied  by  tenants  without 
regard  to  income  limitations,  provided  that 
such  tenants  shall  pay  the  ftill  rental  as 
fixed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  no 
payment  shall  be  made  under  subsection 
(a)  on  their  behalf;  and 

"(C)  Other  qualified  tenants  shall  Include 
those  whose  incomes  exceed  the  limitations 
specified  in  paragraph  (A)  alx>ve  but  wotild 
nevertheless  be  eligible  to  have  jjeriodlc  pay- 
ments made  on  their  behalf  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section:  and 

"(3)  the  terms  'qualified  tenant'  and 
'tenant'  Include  a  member  of  a  cooperative 
who  satisfies  the  foregoing  requirements  and 
who.  upon  resale  of  his  membership  to  the 
cooperative  vrtll  not  be  reimbursed  for  any 
equity  increment  accumulated  through  pay- 
ments under  this  section;  and 

"(4)  the  terms  'rental'  and  'rental  charges' 
mean,  with  respect  to  members  of  a  coopera- 
tive, the  charges  undw  the  occupancy  agree- 
ments between  such  members  and  the  co- 
operative. 

"(d)  The  amount  of  the  annual  payment 
with  re^>ect  to  any  dwelling  unit  shaU  not 
exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  rental  for 
such  until  exceeds  25  per  centum  of  the 
tenant's  income  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  regulations  and  procedures 
established  by  him.  In  determining  the  In" 
come  of  any  tenant  for  the  purpoees  of 
this  section,  there  shall  be  deducted  an 
amount  equal  to  $300  for  each  minor  person 
who  is  a  member  of  the  immediate  famUy  of 
such  tenant,  or  for  any  person  in  excess  of 
65  years  of  age.  living  with  such  tenant,  and 
the  earnings  of  any  such  minor  person  shall 
not  be  Included  in  the  Income  of  such 
tenant.  The  Secretairy  may  authorise  other 
standard  deductions  to  compensate  for 
deductions  for  social  security,  unusual  and 
long-term  medical  expenses,  care  of  chll« 
dren.  and  other  such  recurring  expenses. 

"(e)(1)  For  the  piurposes  of  canying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  criteria   and  procedures  for 
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determining  the  eligibility  of  oocup&nts  And 
renlAl  charga*.  Inclndlng  cxttariA  and  prooe- 
duns  with  ra^Mct  to  periodic  review  of  ten- 
ant Inoomee  and  periodic  ad|uctment  of 
rental  chargea. 

"(3)  Procedures  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder  shall  provide  for  reoertlflcatlons  of 
the  lno<»i>ee  of  the  occupants,  except  the 
elderly  and  those  eligible  under  eubeectlon 
(c)  (2)  (B)  hereof,  at  Intervals  of  3  yean  (or 
at  ahortar  Intervals  In  cases  whsre  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  It  desirable)  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  rental  charges  and  »«''^^^^  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  occupants'  Incomes,  but 
In  no  event  shall  rental  charges  under  this 
section  for  any  dw«Illi«  exceed  the  full  rental 
as  fixed  pursuant  to  snheectlon  (b)  h««of. 
"(3)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments, or  authorlae  hoaslng  owners  to  enter 
Into  agreementa,  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies for  asrvloes  required  In  the  selection  of 
quaXlfled  tananta  including  those  who  may 
be  approved  on  the  baals  of  the  probahlUty  of 
future  Increases  In  their  Incomes,  as  leasees 
under  an  optloo  to  purchase  (which  will  give 
such  approved  qualified  tenants  an  exclusive 
right  to  purchase  at  a  price  established  or 
determined  as  provided  In  the  option)  dwell- 
ings, and  in  the  eatabllahment  of  rentals. 

"(4)  No  paymenu  under  this  secUon  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  any  property  for 
which  the  ecats  of  operation  (Including  wages 
and  salaries)  are  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  greater  than  similar  costs  of  oper- 
ation of  similar  housing  In  the  community 
where  the  property  is  situated. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
toch  rules  and  regulations,  to  enter  Into 
siich  agreements,  and  to  adopt  such  proce- 
dures as  be  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  provlaians  of  this  section. 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provlaloDs  of  this  section,  including 
but  not  llmltwrt  to,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  annual  or  other  periodic  pay- 
menu  as  prescribed  In  this  section,  pay  for 
services  provided  under  (or  purstiant  to 
agreements  entered  Into  under)  subsection 
(e).  and  provide  administrative  expenses, 
"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  ttmil  give  due  consid- 
eration to  section  4  of  the  Hoiuing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  IMS.  regarding 
improved  architectural  design  in  housing 
being  provided  for  low  and  moderate  innnfryf 
famines." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  appUoable  to  oontracts  for  as- 
sistance paymanU  entered  into  afto'  the 
dau  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1086.  as  it  exUted 
immediately  prior  to  such  date,  shall  be  sp- 
pUeable  to  oontracts  for  assistance  payments 
entered  into  prior  to  such  date. 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

8.  2537.  A  bill  to  authorize  treatment 
for  certain  narcotic  addicts.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

MASOOnCS   ABDSX  TXEATMXIfT  ACT   OF    ISTl 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  bin  to  the  desk  which  I  have  enUtled 
the  Narcotics  Abuse  Treatment  Act  of 
1971.  And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  iwtDted  in  the  Rkocb  at  the  oon- 
clusioa  of  mjr  remarks. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  aU  of  us  are  generally 
tamillar  with  the  growing  problem  of 
drug  abuse  within  our  country.  There 
are  varying  estimates  as  to  the  number 
of  druc  addicts  in  the  United  States 
Tlaey  range  from  150,000  to  400,000,  but 
the  usually  quoted  figure  is  250,000,  up 
to  one-half  of  whom  reside  in  New  York 


State.  Iixlicatian  of  the  growth  of  the 
problem  in  recent  years  \&  the  fact  that 
between  1962  and  1970  there  was  a  1,000- 
percent  increase  in  felony  prosecutions 
for  the  poflsessioB  or  sale  of  dangerous 
drugs  in  Kings  County,  N.Y.— from  168 
in  1962  to  1,861  In  1970.  In  Philadelphia 
arrests  for  narcotic  violations  increased 
678  percent  in  the  5  years  between  1965 
and  1970.  Estimates  for  Detroit, are  a 
169-percent  Increase  in  the  last  2  years 
for  drug  related  arrests.  Officials  in  Boe- 
t<Mi  have  estimated  that  the  addiction 
rate  is  increasing  perhaps  as  much  as  50 
percent  per  year.  And  in  A^rglnia  it  is 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  that  there  was  an 
Increase  of  556  percent  during  the 
decade  of  the  1960's.  Yet  it  has  been 
estimated  that  each  addict  commits  120 
crimes  for  each  crime  that  he  is  ar- 
rested. 

Besides  the  cost  In  human  lives  and 
personal  tragedy,  crime  that  is  caused  by 
drug  addiction  is  also  very  costly  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  his  June  17,  1971,  special 
message  to  the  Congress  pointed  to  this 
cost,  asserting  that  it  takes  between  $30 
and  $100  per  day  per  addict  to  sustain 
a  habit.  It  has  been  estimated  that  each 
addict  in  the  District  of  Columbia  gets 
150,000  <rf  illegal  goods  to  sustain  his 
habit  each  year.  If  Washington,  DC 
and  New  York  data  are  at  all  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nation  in  general   this 
means  that  the  cost  of  sustaining  drug 
addiction  through  illegal  means  in  the 
F.^^w.?.'*'**  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
»12.5  billion  each  year.  And  this  does 
not  include  government  and  private  ex- 
penditures to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
addiction,  nor  does  It  include  courts  po- 
UC(^  probation,  penal,  and  other  ciosts 
The  Congress  has  become  increasingly 
*I!;''!.°'  "*  growing  magnitude  of  the 
addiction  problem  and  has  taken  steps 
which  in  its  Judgment  would  help  allevi- 
ate it.  During  the  91st  Congress,  for  in- 
stance, no  less  than  20  major  bills  were 
introduced    to    deal    with    the    various 
aspects  of  drug  abuse.  During  this,  the 
92d  Congress,  further  important  legisla- 
tion, focusing  on  rehabilltaUve  efforts 
has    been    introduced.    There    remain 
however,  two  key  problems:  first,  there 
are  not  at  present  any  claimed  rehabili- 
tation techniques  that  have  won  a  con- 
sensus   of    support;    second,    if    there 
were  such  techniques,  there  would  still 
remain  the  problem  of  changing  the 
abuser's  motivaUon  so  that  he  or  she 
would  want  to  be  rehabiliteted.  These 
are  not  Insurmountable  obstacles,  but  it 
must  be  realized  that  It  wUl  take  a  long 
time  before  both  of  these  problems  can 
be  successfully  remedied.  In  the  mean- 
time we  will  continue  to  have  the  soar- 
ing drug-caused  crime  and  drug  addic- 
tion rate  unless  something  Is  done. 

"The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  would  overcome  the 
l«ue«  I  have  raised.  Specifically,  the  biU 
would  establish  a  program  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  whereby  the  Secretary  can  au- 
thorize a  physician  to  administer  drugs 
to  an  addict.  The  physician  would  be  re- 
Qidred  to  submit  an  Itemized  statement 
to  the  Secretary  containing  the  costs  of 
the  services  provided   and  would  also 


provide  such  verifying  data  as  the  Sec- 
retary requests  in  order  for  the  addict  to 
benefit  from  the  program.  The  informa- 
tion regarding  the  addict  would  be  con- 
fldential  and  not  divulged  to  any  peraoo 
or  government  entity  and  not  be  ad- 
missable  for  any  criminal  action  against 
the  abuser.  The  cost  of  the  prognun 
would  be  fully  borne  by  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment.  This  proposal  would  not  in  any 
way  alter  present  prohibitions  aga^ 
the  illegal  possession  or  sale  of  drugs. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  virtually  elim- 
inate drug-related  crime  from  our  so- 
ciety. And  it  would  save  the  taxpayer 
billions  of  dollars  as  well.  Studies  in  the 
cost   of   methadone   maintenance   pro- 
grams, for  instance,  estimate  that  an  ad- 
dict can  be  maintained  for  $3,800  an- 
nually, which  is  less  than  one-third  the 
cost  of  keeping  an  addict  in  prison.  Pro- 
jecting these  figures  into  a  national  pro- 
gram the  cost  would  be  roughly  $950 
million  per  year.  Looked  at  from  another 
per^jectlve,  heroin  tablets  sold  in  bottles 
of  100  tablets  each  cost  $2.16  for  each 
bottle  in  England,  where  they  have  a 
program  roughly  the  same  as  I  am  pro- 
posing. Computing  this  cost  Into  a  com- 
parable one  in  the  United  States  would 
mean  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$10.8  million  per  year  to  maintain  heroin 
addicts  on  a  Oovemment  program.  Yet 
this  expenditure  would  incur  savings  of 
over  $2  bUUon  in  potential  prison  costs 
and  $12.5  billion  in  drug-related  crime. 
Consequently,  while  the  budgetary  ex- 
penditure for  the  program  I  am  advo- 
cating would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$942.5   million,   assuming  a   $3,800  ex- 
penditure per  addict,  there  would  be  a 
real  savings  of  approximately  $13.6  bil- 
lion, let  alone  the  savings  in  despair  and 
heartache  on  which  no  dollar  value  could 
be  put.  But  perhaps  most  importantly, 
we  would  virtually  eliminate  the  crime 
caused  by  illegal  drug  trafficking  and 
take  a  significant  step  toward  completely 
eradicating  the  trafficking  Itself. 

The  concept  I  am  advocating  is  not  a 
new  one.  Between  1919  and  1923  a  simi- 
lar program  was  instituted  in  our  coun- 
try but  it  was  halted  not  because  it  failed, 
but  because  It  ran  against  "the  philoso- 
phy of  a  punitive  approach."  according 
to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Great  Britain  has  also  had  good  success 
with  a  similar  program.  In  spite  of  in- 
creases in  the  rate  of  addiction  during 
the  1960'8.  a  trend  which  has  definitely 
reversed,  there  are,  according  to  one 
source.  Just  under  3.000  narcotics  addlca 
In  England.  This  is  for  a  total  popula- 
tion of  55  million  people  or  a  ratio  of 
approximately  one  addict  for  every 
19,000  people.  In  the  United  States  tne 
picture  Is  quite  different,  because  it  Is 
estimated  that  there  is  one  addict  for 
every  800  persons:  almost  24  times  the 
rate  In  England.  Admittedly,  the  problem 
of  estimating  the  number  of  drug  addicts 
within  our  country  is  difficult  due  to  the 
obvious  obstacles  encountered  under  pre- 
vailing conditions.  Yet,  if  the  data  pre- 
sented here  is  anywhere  near  the  truth 
our  system  of  dealing  with  addiction  It 
In  great  need  of  change. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  proposal 
I  am  offering  today  would  reduce  tb* 
crime  rate  in  some  areas  of  our  Nation  by 
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as  much  as  85  percent.  I  say  this  not  as 
some  gesture  of  rhetoric  but  on  the  basis 
of  statements  of  those  who  should  know, 
the  police.  For  instance,  besides  the  f  swjts 
I  related  earlier,  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  12,  1971.  quotes  Chief  Robert 
Rapp  of  the  Transit  Police  Department 
as  saying — 

More  than  88  percent  of  the  people  we 
^prebend  are  addlcta,  and  they  readily  t^ 
us  the  holdups  are  to  feed  their  haMta. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  police  have 
blamed  up  to  80  percent  of  serious  proper 
crime  on  drug  users.  And  in  Pennsylvania 
70  percent  of  the  men  serving  prison 
sentences  have  drug-connected  records. 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  drug 
problem  in  our  country  is  its  increasing 
frequency  among  the  young.  According 
to  one  report  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
addicts  report  that  "most  heroin  users 
today  are  between  16  and  25  years  of 
age"  and  that  "drug  use  begins  among 
youths  between  15  and  17  years  old."  In 
Detroit  police  have  reported  that  heroin 
arrests  have  increased  442  percent  in  the 
17-to-27  age  bracket.  Governor  Linwood 
Holton,  of  Virginia,  reports  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  drug  users  in  his  State  are 
under  the  age  of  30,  the  youngest  addict 
being  12  years  old.  In  New  York  in  1967, 
the  average  age  of  the  heroin  addict  was 
29:  today,  it  is  21  and,  further,  35  percent 
of  the  12.000  addicts  under  rehabilitative 
care  in  New  York  are  under  20.  Today, 
53  percent  of  those  admitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral hospital  at  Lexington  are  under  19 
in  contrast  to  1936  when  15  percent  of 
those  admitted  were  under  20. 

Mr.  President,  by  treating  driig  addic- 
tion as  a  medical  and  social  problem  as 
envisaged  in  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced today,  we  will  have  struck  a 
major  if  not  fatal  blow  to  iUegsd  traffick- 
ing in  drugs,  the  rapidly  growing  drug 
addiction  rate  in  our  country,  and  drug- 
related  crime.  By  taking  drugs  off  the 
black  market  by  sdlowing  physicians  to 
administer  drugs  to  addicts  there  would 
no  longer  be  the  financial  incoitive  for 
the  user  to  steal  in  order  to  support  his 
or  her  habit. 

There  being  no  objectlui,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  3S37 

A  bin   to   authorize   treatment   for  certain 

narcotic  addicts. 
Nascotics    Abus*    TazATMXNT    Act    of    1871 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "SecreUry") 
la  authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  determines  necessary  to  establish 
and  carry  out  a  program  pursuant  to  which 
physicians  approved  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  authorized  to  administer  controlled  sub- 
stances to  certain  addlcta.  Any  controlled 
substance  administered  to  any  addict  pur- 
suant to  such  program  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  administered  for  a  medical 
purp>ose. 

(b)  Any  program  established  and  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  provide  that 
any  physician,  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
administering  a  controlled  substance  to  any 
addict  on  the  basU  of  an  Addict  Medical 
Card  Issued  to  such  addict  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall,  upon  submitting  an  Itemised 
statement  to  the  Secretary  containing  the 
costs  of  such  service  so  provided   (together 


with  such  additional  verifying  data  as  the 
Secretary  may  require)  be  compensated  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  amount  set  forth  in 
such  statement  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt 
by  him  of  an  application  filed  by  an  addict 
In  accordance  with  regulations  pirnnulgated 
by  the  Secretary,  Is  authorised  to  Issue  to 
such  addict  an  Addict  Medlcm  Card  which 
shall  entitle  such  addict  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided for  under  any  i»ogram  established 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  such  card  so  Issued  shall  be  In 
such  form  and  contain  such  Information  (for 
Identtfloatlon  purposes  only)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  all 
records.  Information,  and  other  data  acquired 
by  any  phyalclal  In  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  any  addict  under  any  program  car- 
ried out  punuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
fidential and,  except  with  the  spedfie  ap- 
proval of  such  addict,  shall  not  be  divulged, 
distributed,  disseminated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  any  person,  or  governmental  en- 
tity, or  be  admissible  as  evidence  In  any 
criminal  action  against  such  addict. 

(b)  No  recorda.  Information,  or  other  data 
acquired  by  the  Secretary,  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  program  authorised  by  this 
Act,  In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  any 
addict  shall  be  divulged,  distributed,  dissemi- 
nated or  otherwise  made  available  to  any 
person  or  governmental  entity  without  the 
q>eclfic  approval  of  such  addict,  or  be  ad- 
mlaslble  as  evidence  In  any  criminal  action 
against  such  addict. 

8bc.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  is- 
sue such  regulations  as  he  may  determine 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sbc.  5.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "physician"  means  any  individual  au- 
thorized by  Federal  or  State  law  to  practice 
medicine; 

(3)  "addict"  shall  have  the  same  m«»ntng 
as  that  provided  In  section  102(1)  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act; 

(5)  "oontroUed  substance"  ahaU  have  the 
same  "»«*"»"b  as  that  provided  under  sec- 
tion 103(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act; 

(4)  "administer"  means  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  a  controlled  substance  to  the  body  of 
a  patient  whether  such  application  be  by  in- 
jection. Inhalation,  ingestion,  or  other 
means; 

(6)  "person"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  association,  agency 
(public  or  private) ,  or  other  entity;  and 

(6)  "govern mental  entity"  means  any  de- 
partmant,  agency  or  InstrunMntallty  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  or  any  poUtlcal 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  oflloer  or  employee 
thereof. 

Ssc.  0.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Spamcman,  and  Mr.  Bayh)  : 

S.  2538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  its  coverage  to  Greene  County, 
Ala.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
all  will  agree  that  one  of  the  legislative 
highlights  of  the  92d  Congress  to  date 
was  the  recent  passage  of  legislation  to 
extend  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment program.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, the  Appalachian  Rei^onal  Develop- 
ment Act  passed  by  the  Congress  6  years 
ago  is  one  of  the  most  novel  and  innova- 
tive laws  in  the  history  of  American 
Oovemment.  Since  1965.  the  programs 


authorized  under  the  act  have  been  help- 
ing the  people  of  a  region  which  stretches 
across  13  States  from  the  southern  tier 
of  New  York  to  the  northern  comer  of 
Mississippi  to  better  develop  the  institu- 
tions and  facilities  that  win  enable  them 
to  participate  more  fully  in  the  ectmomlc 
growth  of  our  Nation. 

The  hallmark  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram is  that  it  embraces  the  concQ>t  of 
States'  rights  in  that  no  project  can  be 
funded  unless  it  springs  from  local  initia- 
tive and  local  planning.  In  addition,  the 
prognun  largely  devotes  itself  to  the 
making  of  permanent  improvements  such 
as  the  building  of  hospitals,  highways, 
vocational  schools,  water  and  sewerage 
treatment  plants  and  other  facilities 
which  will  serve  not  only  this  generation 
but  future  generations  in  Appalachla.  I 
only  wish  that  more  of  our  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  embraced  the  unique 
and  highly  successful  concepts  of  the 
Appalachian  program,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  intergovernmental  co- 
operation and  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  funds  and  how  they  are 
to  be  spent. 

In  keeping  with  the  economic,  social, 
and  geographic  framework  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Act.  I  am  today  introducing 
for  myself,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  SpAXKicaif )  and 
the  distinguished  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  a  bill  to  bring 
Greene  County,  Ala.,  within  the  purview 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

like  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
counties  already  included  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Act,  Greene  County  is  marked 
by  severe  unonployment  and  underem- 
ployment and  by  a  lack  of  bcuic  fa/'inttyr 
and  Job  services;  in  fact,  I  am  advlaed 
that  Greene  County  has  been  determined 
to  be  the  fifth  poorest  county  in  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  per  oipita  in- 
come. 

Also  like  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  counties  already  included  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Act,  Greene  County  suffers 
from  a  severe  outmlgratlon  problon. 
While  the  State  of  Alabama  enjoyed  a 
5.4-percmt  growth  in  population  in  the 
1960-70  decade,  the  population  of  CHeene 
County  during  that  time  drtK>ped  from 
1S.600  to  10,650.  or  a  decrease  of  21.7 
percent.  Eutaw.  the  county  seat  and  the 
largest  town  in  the  county,  has  a  p<H>alA- 
tion  of  less  than  2300.  It  ia.  therefore. 
clearly  evident  that  Greene  County  des- 
perately needs  the  kind  of  developmental 
assistance  afforded  by  the  various  Ai>- 
palachian  programs  which  will  b^  to 
provide  the  facilities  and  sauces  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
economic  base. 

From  a  look  at  a  map,  it  is  easily  seoa 
that  Greene  County  could,  perhaps 
should,  have  been  included  In  the  196S 
wn^Ming  law  in  that  It  is  oontigiKMiB  to 
the  Alabama  ooontlea  of  TuBcalooea  and 
PlckttiB.  which  are  already  InchKled  In 
the  Appalachian  region  as  defined  in 
secUon40Softheact. 

From  the  foregoing  and  as  I  hare 
previously  stated.  Greene  County  does, 
in  truth,  fall  within  the  economic  social. 
axKl  geographical  framework  of  the  Ap- 
palachian  Regional   Development    Act. 


oxvn- 
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Upon  enactment  of  this  bill,  I  am  quite 
sxire  that  the  people  of  Oreene  County 
will  enthusiastically  take  advantage  of 
the  new  opportunities  and  programs 
which  will  be  afforded  them  to  develop 
the  self-siistainlng  economy  which  Is  so 
desperately  needed  If  they  are  to  share  in 
the  Nation's  prosperity. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  CcHitrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  to  provide  a  program  for  the  ac- 
creditation of  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ACCSKDITATION  yUM  rOB  LAW  KNTORCSCMKNT 
AGZNCIX8 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
question  of  adequate  protection  for  Ufe 
and  property  is  a  serious  one  for  all 
Americans.  The  cries  for  law  and  order 
continue,  but  too  little  has  been  done  to 
insure  that  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry 
are  adequately  protected.  The  problem  of 
protection  will  not  be  solved  by  a  bum- 
perstrlp  war  against  crime.  It  will  be  met 
only  through  the  application  of  the  most 
sophisticated  methods  to  the  fight 
against  crime. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  is  designed  to 
give  that  direction.  This  bill  seeks  to  es- 
tablish a  national  accreditation  program 
for  police  departments,  to  guarantee  that 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  in  this 
country  are  truly  professional  agencies.  I 
introduce  this  bill  because  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  are  entitled  to  the  best  law 
enforcement  protection  possible.  Today, 
we  realize  that  standards  of  recruitment, 
selection,  training,  and  operations  must 
be  upgraded  to  Insiu-e  work  citizens  of 
uniform  treatment  and  justice.  Conse- 
quently, every  effort  must  be  made  to 
further  professlonEdlze  the  Nation's  po- 
lice departments  by  urging  them — where 
needed — to  strive  for  new  standards  of 
excellence. 

In  1967,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  State  commissions  on 
standards  to  assist  In  improving  the 
quality  of  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
try. Although  there  have  been  some  ef- 
forts in  that  direction,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  States  have  taken  little  or  no  ac- 
tion to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  study.  It  is  a  national  tragedy  that 
most  States  in  this  country  do  not  have 
any  form  of  substantive  law  enforcement 
standards  legislation.  It  is  the  clear  need 
for  prof essionalization  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcemoit  that  causes  me  today  to 
introduce  this  legislation  which  I  hope 
will  be  the  Impetus  for  a  national  effort 
to  achieve  heightened  stature  for  law  en- 
forcement Eigencles  throughout  our  coun- 
try. 

This  bill  proposes  the  establishment  of 
a  national  accreditati<Hi  commission 
comprised  of  nationally  prominait  fig- 
ures In  the  field  of  law  enforcement  the 
primary  function  of  which  would  be  to 
establish  guidelines  for  use  in  determin- 
ing the  relative  caliber  of  police  depart- 
ments. These  guidelines  would  be  admin- 
istered by  a  regional  accrediting  commis- 
sion which   would  examine  municipal, 


county,  and  State  police  organizations  to 
determine  if  they  meet  certain  minimnnn 
standards.  The  concept  of  the  establish- 
ment of  regionally  administered  stand- 
ards is  by  no  means  a  new  or  novel  idea. 
For  example,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  FBI,  has  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  national  uniform  standards  to 
achieve  police  excellence.  Also,  Mr.  James 
P.  Ahem,  former  police  commissioner  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  recommended  earlier 
this  year  tn  a  speech  before  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Policy  Committee  that — 
A  major  st^  In  the  professlonalization  of 
law  enforcement  would  be  creation  of  a 
national  Institute  of  police  standards.  The 
Institute  would  direct  federally  supported 
experimentation  In  law  enforcement  and 
draft  and  distribute  a  set  of  voluntary 
standards  In  such  areas  as  police  recruit- 
ment, training,  operating  procedures,  orga- 
nizational design,  conduct,  and  ethics. 

Mr.  Ahem  felt  that  such  a  professional 
organization  is  needed  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  guidance  to  the  thousands  of 
police  departments  in  this  country. 

In  line  with  Mr.  Ahem's  thoughts  the 
program  I  am  proposing  would  initially 
be  voluntary,  but  eventually  departments 
that  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
regional  accreditation  panels  would  be- 
come ineligible  for  Federal  funds.  The 
bill  contains  a  2-year  period  for  volun- 
tary compliance  during  which  law  en- 
forcement agencies  would  have  time  to 
correct  any  deficiencies  discovered  by  an 
sujcrediting  panel. 

As  previously  stated,  the  national  com- 
mission would  be  comprised  of  nation- 
ally prominent  figiu-es  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcement  and  related  academic  areas. 
This  commission  would  be  able  to  draw 
on  their  professional  experience  and 
training  to  develop  national  guidelines 
for  the  regional  accrediting  agencies  to 
implement.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  national  commission  to  develop  clear 
and  concise  rules  which  would  be  appli- 
cable to  each  and  every  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  coimtry.  Consequently,  the 
national  commission  would  develop 
guidelines  which  the  regional  panels 
would  implement  in  light  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  regional  and  local  circumstances. 

It  is  imperative  to  state  at  this  point 
that  my  proposal  is  not  intended,  nor 
does  it  create  a  national  law  enforcement 
body  to  control  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  The  commissions — 
national  and  regional — will  be  con- 
stituted of  academicians  and  officials 
who  are  completely  independent  of  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
members  of  the  commission  will  be 
prominent  figures  in  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement and  related  areas  who  are 
willing  to  give  of  their  time  to  assist  in 
developing  professional  standards  for 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

A  vital  feature  of  this  legislation  is  the 
inclusion  of  criteria  that  most  law  en- 
forcement ofiQcials  consider  important  to 
any  evaluation  of  a  police  department's 
cahber.  These  criteria  are  not  meant  as 
the  exclusive  means  for  evaluating  the 
professionalism  of  a  police  department 
but  will  be  an  Important  part  of  the 
evaluation  process. 

First,  there  must  be  standards  estab- 


lished in  the  area  of  recruitment  and  se- 
lection practices  of  poUce  departments. 
This  would,  in  all  probability,  include  es- 
tablishing minimum  standards  of  educa- 
tion and  aptitude  for  police  work.  The 
role  of  the  law  enforcement  oflBcer  in 
present-day  America  makes  many  more 
demands  than  in  the  past.  Yet,  very  little 
has  been  done  to  Insure  that  the  law  offi- 
cer is  suited  by  education  to  hi*  post. 
Educational  standards  set  by  many  po- 
lice dejjartments  in  the  Nation  require 
less  than  a  high  school  education.  A  1961 
survey  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  revealed  that  of  the 
over  300  departments  surveyed,  24  per- 
cent had  no  minimum  educational  re- 
quirements and  less  than  1  percent  re- 
quired any  level  of  college  prei>aration. 
There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
those  figures  in  the  past  10  years,  even 
though  two  major  national  commissions 
have  stressed  the  need  for  a  better  edu- 
cated and  more  professionally  trained 
law  enforcement  officer. 

A  recent  publication  cited  the  problems 
facing  police  departments  in  this  coun- 
try and  stressed  that — 

Failure  to  overtake  or  at  least  keep  pace 
with  the  rising  educational  standards  In 
other  occupations  means  that  law  enforce- 
ment officials  will  have  to  be  drawn  from  the 
minority  of  the  population  least  educated, 
least  talented,  and  least  qualified  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  modern  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Another  example  of  the  glaring  defi- 
ciency in  most  police  department  recruit- 
ment programs  has  been  their  failure  to 
permit  lateral  movement  of  police 
officers,  the  process  of  permitting  a  law 
enforcement  officer  to  transfer  from  one 
jurisdiction  to  another  without  losing 
his  rank  and  accrued  benefits. 

Another  area  of  obvious  Importance 
is  that  of  training  programs  for  recruits 
and  inservice  personnel.  Any  accredit- 
ing panel  should  inquire  into  the  scope 
and  extent  of  training  programs,  the 
nature  of  the  course  and  the  quality  of 
instruction,  and  the  extent  of  the  train- 
ing in  general  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular problems  the  local  jurisdiction 
faces.  A  recent  study  found  that  fewer 
than  15  percent  of  all  law  enforcement 
agencies  provide  immediate  recruit 
training  for  officers.  In  far  too  many 
jurisdictions,  officers  are  simply  handed 
a  revolver  and  a  ticket  book  and  assigned 
to  an  older  officer  to  glean  what  train- 
ing and  experience  they  can.  Where  for- 
mal training  programs  do  exist,  they 
range  from  a  few  days  to  several  months. 
Unfortimately,  the  training  given  is 
largely  outmoded  and  not  structured  to 
the  needs  of  current  day  law  enforce- 
ment. The  tendency  has  been  to  train  an 
officer  so  that  he  responds  mechanically 
to  problems  rather  than  as  a  skilled 
professional.  We  must  make  a  commit- 
ment that  no  longer  will  we  put  indi- 
viduals in  our  tension  ridden  communi- 
ties with  little  training  to  face  the  prob- 
lems that  are  part  and  parcel  of  his  daily 
tasks. 

One  area  that  deserves  utmost  con- 
sideration is  an  examination  of  the 
compensation  and  benefits  that  are 
provided  for  the  officers.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem I  have  recognized  before  and  have 
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introduced  legislation  to  supplement 
police  salaries.  As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
previously  stated,  the  fact  that  the  be- 
gining  pay  for  a  police  officer  is  under 
$7,000  nationwide  is  a  national  disgrace. 
Inadequate  compensation  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  falling  to  entice  and 
retain  competent  persons  In  the  law 
enforcement  area.  The  existing  pay 
scales  continue  to  prove  incapable  of 
attracting  men  who  can  more  adequately 
meet  the  high  standards  that  are  re- 
quired by  the  present  conditions  in  our 
society,  but  little  has  been  done  to  rectify 
this  deplorable  situation. 

Administrative  organization  of  poUce 
departments  must  also  be  examined.  The 
size  of  police  departments  in  many  cities 
is  such  that  too  many  departments  are 
administrative  disaster  areas  with  hap- 
hazard delineation  of  respcmsibillties 
and  very  poorly  established  chains  of 
command.  The  existence  of  such  poorly 
organized  agencies  makes  it  extremely 
difflciilt  for  police  officials  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  problems  of  officers,  and  for 
officials  to  insure  that  the  highest  ethics 
and  integrity  are  maintained. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  of  minor  impor- 
tance, it  is  imperative  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  an  examination  of 
the  community  relations  training  pro- 
grams and  efforts  of  police  departments. 
The  changes  in  the  lurban  structure  of 
our  society  necessitate  that  the  new  en- 
forcement officer  increase  his  function 
from  the  traditional  police  role  to  a  wid- 
er and  more  expanded  relationship  with 
the  public  at  large.  This  requires  that 
the  police  officer  be  sufficiently  trained  in 
working  with,  and  understanding  groups 
with  which  he  comes  in  daily  contact. 
Unfortunately,  the  police  officer  has  had 
to  deal  with  the  results  of  our  many  so- 
cial ills.  Societal  His  such  as  inadequate 
housing,  unemployment,  and  poor  edu- 
cation have  made  the  always  difficult  job 
of  the  police  officer  even  more  trying  to- 
day. A  failiu-e  to  recognize  the  need  for 
enhancing  the  training  and  work  in  the 
area  of  police-community  relations  could 
unfortunately  negate  all  other  advance- 
ments made  in  upgrading  the  status  of 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  conclusion,  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try deserve  and  desire  a  new  standard  of 
excellence  in  law  enforcement  to  guar- 
antee protection  for  all  citizens.  This 
legislation  can  be  the  impetus  for  a  na- 
tional effort  to  raise  law  enforcement  to 
truly  professional  status.  The  public  de- 
mands no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2540 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  to  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  accreditation  of  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
title  1  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  Part  E  the  foUow- 
mg  new  part : 


"Pakt   P — AccBSDrrATioN    or   Law    ENToacK- 

MXMT   AJBEXCOB 

"Sec.  471.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
encourage  the  improvement  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  the  States  and  units  of 
general  local  government  on  a  voluntary 
basis  by  providing  for  a  program  ot  accredi- 
tation and  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
and  units  of  general  local  government  hav- 
ing agencies  that  are  accredited  purs\iant  to 
this  part. 

"Sbc.  473.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Law  Enforcement  Administration  a 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Law 
Enforcement  Agencies  (hereinafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  'Commission')  com- 
posed of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  from  anriong  individuals 
who  are  officials  In  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment for  the  Federal  Government;  for  any 
State;  for  any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment; or  experts  and  teachers  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement.  In  making  appointments 
under  this  section,  the  President  is  requested 
to  give  due  consideration  to  appointment  of 
individuals,  who  collectively,  will  provide  ap- 
propriate geographical  balance  on  the 
Commission. 

"(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  six  years;  except 
that — 

"(1)  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
serve  as  designated  by  the  President,  three 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  three  for  a  term  at 
four  years,  and  three  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
and 

"(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  The 
Vice  Chairman  shaU  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
absence  or  diaabUity  of  the  Chairman  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  that  office. 

"(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

"(f)  Five  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(g)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions, 
powers  and  duties,  the  Commission  shall  be 
Independent  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  all  other  offices  and  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"Sec.  473.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to — 

"(1)  establish  criteria  for  the  accredita- 
tion of  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
States  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, including  provisions  for  such  criteria 
for  each  appropriate  class  and  type  of  law 
enforcement  agency,  after  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  following  factors — 

"(A)  recruitment  and  selection  practices. 
Including  minimum  educational  qualifica- 
tions, minority  group  selection  allowances, 
and  the  criteria  for  lateral  movement  into 
the  law  enforcement  agency: 

"(B)  the  availability  and  quality  of  train- 
ing programs  for  new  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, existing  personnel  of  any  such 
agency; 

"(C)  the  quality  of  the  physical  faculties 
of  such  agency  and  the  availability  and  the 
contemporary  nature  of  the  equipment  and 
support  services  of  any  such  agency; 

"(D)  minimum  acceptable  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  such  personnel,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  workmen's  compensation,  health 
Insurarce.  death  benefits,  and  other  benefits 
available  to  such  personnel; 

"(E)  the  number  of  on  the  line  personnel 
of  such  agency  in  relation  to  the  population 
of  the  State  or  unit  of  government  which 
that  agency  serves; 

"(F)    minimum      adequate      management 


practices  and  a  model  of  organizational 
structure  for  any  such  agency;  and 

"(G)  the  quality  of  the  commtmity  rela- 
tions program,  including  the  amount  of 
training  of  law  enforcement  personnel  In 
such  program  and  the  accessibility  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the 
public; 

"(2)  establish  national  and  regional  ac- 
crediting associations  composed  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  who  are  representative  of 
aU  levels  of  the  work  personnel  of  the  agency 
being  accredited; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  ac- 
crediting boards  by  the  regional  accrediting 
association,  one  of  whose  members,  In  the 
case  of  a  law  enforcement  agency  of  a  unit  of 
general  local  government,  is  representative 
of  a  law  enforcement  Eigency  of  the  State  In 
which  that  agency  Is  located; 

"(4)  provide  for  the  general  policy  with 
respect  to  accredltmg  such  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  manner  of  establishing  accrediting 
boards  by  regional  accrediting  associations 
and  the  daUy  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  association  and  board  members,  except 
that  in  no  event  shall  such  compensation  ex- 
ceed $100  per  day; 

"(5)  make  grants  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 475;  and 

"(6)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  such 
Interim  reports  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  as  It  deems  advisable  to  keep  the 
Congress  fully  Informed  of  the  establishment 
of  criteria  for,  and  the  process  of,  accrediU- 
tlon  under  this  section.  The  Commission  shall 
submit,  as  part  of  the  report  of  the  Admin- 
istration as  required  under  section  519  of 
this  Act,  a  report  setting  forth  the  actlvltlM 
of  the  Commission  and  such  recommenda- 
tions Including  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  In 
each  calendar  year. 

"Sec  474.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  full-time 
staff  director  for  the  Commission  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  President  not  In  excess  of 
the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  President  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Commission  before  submitting 
the  nomination  of  any  person  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  staff  director.  Within 
the  limitations  of  Its  appropriations,  the 
Commission  may  appoint  such  other  person- 
nel as  It  deems  advisable,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  may  procure  services  as  author- 
ized by  section  3709  of  such  title  5  but  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  In  excess  of  the 
daUy  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  accept  or  uti- 
lize services  of  voluntary  or  uncompensated 
personnel. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  constitute  such 
advisory  committees  within  States  composed 
of  citizens  of  that  State  and  may  consult 
with  governors,  attorneys  general,  and  other 
representatives  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  organizations,  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Commission,  and 
members  of  any  advisory  committees  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  chapter  11  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  be  deemed  to  be  special 
Government  employees. 

"(e)  All  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Commission  In  order  to  assure 
that  the  Commission  may  effectively  carry 
out  Its  functions  and  duties. 

"(f)  The  Commission,  or  on  the  author- 
ization'of  the  Commission  any  subcommittee 
of  three  or  more  members,  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
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Act.  hold  micb  bMrlacB  and  act  at  lucb  Umea 
and  places  as  tbe  CommlMlon  or  such  au- 
thorised subcommittee  may  deem  advlaaUe. 
Subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  teetlmon; 
of  wltneaeee  or  the  production  of  written  or 
other  matter  may  be  issued  In  accordance 
vlth  the  rules  of  the  Commission  as  con- 
tained in  secUon  S  of  this  Act.  over  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  of  such  •uboonunlttee,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  pereon  designated  by  such 
Chairman.  The  holding  of  hearing  by  the 
Commission,  or  the  appointment  of  a  sub- 
committee to  hold  hearings  pursuant  to  this 
aubeectlon,  may  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Commission,  or  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  at 
least  a  qiiorum  of  five  members  Is  present. 

"(g)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena.  any  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  the  Umted  States  court 
of  any  territory  or  possession,  or  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
the  Inquiry  U  carried  on  or  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  said  person  guUty  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  re- 
sides or  is  domiciled  or  transacts  biislness, 
or  has  appointed  an  agent  for  receipt  of  serv- 
ice of  process,  upon  application  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  a[^)e&r  before  the 
CommlMlon  or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  there 
to  produce  pertinent,  relevant  and  non- 
prlvUeged  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there 
to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  Investigation;  and  any  faU\ire  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  coiirt  may  be  punished  by 
said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(h)  Bach  member  of  the  Commission 
■hall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  ad- 
minister oaths  or  take  statements  of  wit- 
nesses under  affirmation. 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"Sac.  476.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  if  such 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government  has 
been  accredited  pursuant  to  section  473. 

"(bi  No  grant  shall  exceed  2S  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  the  funds  received  by  such 
State  for  operating  purposes  and  not  for  dis- 
tribution to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  received  by  such  unit  of  general 
local  government  under  part  C  of  this  title 
In  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  grant  is  made.  If  a  unit  of  general 
local  government  is  accredited  under  thU 
part  and  has  not  received  a  grant  under  part 
C  of  this  title  for  that  preceding  fiscal  year, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  the  amount 
to  which  such  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment is  entitled  under  this  part  after  giving 
consideration  to  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment of  a  similar  size  that  have  received 
grants  under  such  part  C. 

"(c)  Any  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  that  has  been  accredited  pursu- 
ant to  section  473  and  desires  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  shaU 
submit  an  application  to  the  Commission  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Commission  may  reasonably  require. 

"Bxc.  476.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  national  and  regional  accredit- 
ing association  and  accrediting  boards  eeub- 
lished  by  such  assocUUona  shall  be  totally 
independent  of  any  ofQcer  or  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
"BMC.  477.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated •1.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972  and  •1,000,000  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 
"8«c.  478.  Except  the  provisions  of  section 


810.  611  and  816(c)  Utle.  the  provisions  of 
part  O  of  this  title,  relating  to  administrative 
provisions,  shall  not  apply  to  this  part." 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  and  thereof  the  foUowlng 
newsubsecUon: 

"(m)  The  term  'law  enforcement  agency' 
means  any  poUoe  department,  aberUTs  oOloe 
or  other  alinllar  law  enforcement  agency  of 
a  State  or  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
as  determined  pursuant  to  crlterU  eatab- 
llshed  by  the  Commission  of  Aooredltatlon  of 
Law  Knforoement  Agencies." 

(c)  Parts  r  and  O  of  title  I  of  such  Act 
are  redesignated  as  parts  O  and  H.  respec- 
tively. 

Sac.  a.  Section  6316  of  tiUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng — 
"(131)  Members  of  the  Commission  on  Ao- 

credlUtlon    of    Law    Enforcement 

Agencies." 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thuimohd.  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Hah- 
8«K,   Mr.   Randolph,    and    Mr. 
Stivkhs) : 
8.  2541.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  all  Income  of 
a  spouse  be  disregarded  in  determining 
the  annual  income  of  a  veteran  for  pen- 
sion purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today,  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senators 
TmiMcoND.  Cook,  Hahseh,  Rawdolph 
and  Stitxns,  legislation  which  will 
remedy  an  obvious  inequity  in  our  vet- 
erans' pension  system. 

Certain  veterans  have  lost  their  pen- 
sions, or  had  them  drastically  reduced, 
when  their  wives  retire.  The  law  now 
provides  that  a  working  wife's  earned 
income  need  not  be  counted  in  computing 
the  veteran's  annual  income  for  pension 
purposes.  However,  when  she  retires,  her 
retirement  income  is  considered  in  com- 
puting his  annual  Income.  Although  their 
annual  total  income  is  generally  less 
than  their  preretirement  income,  it 
causes  the  veteran  to  go  over  the  income 
limitations  and  he  loses,  or  suffers  a  re- 
duction in.  his  pension. 

For  this  reason,  we  Introduce  this  bill 
today,  to  provide  that  all  income  of  a 
spouse  be  disregarded  in  determining  the 
annual  income  of  a  veteran  for  pension 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follow^: 

S.  2541 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confrress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  621  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  all 
income  of  the  spouse  shall  be  disregarded  in 
determining  the  annual  income  of  a  veteran." 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  and  Mr.  Moss> : 

S.  2542.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  development  of  mineral  resources  on 
public  lands  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Ailott.  and  Senator 
Moss.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 


ence a  bill  to  eetabUah  a  system  for  the 
development  of  mineral  resouivee  on 
public  lands  of  the  Uhlted  SUtes. 

In  Its  report  entitled  "One-Third  of  the 
Nation's  Land,"  the  Public  Umd  Iaw 
Review  Commission  found  that  the  pub- 
lie  Interest  requires  that  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  production  of  minerals 
on  public  land  be  encouraged— not 
merely  permitted— by  maintaining  a  con- 
tinuing Invltaticm  to  the  private  sector 
to  explore  for  and  develop  minerals  on 
the  public  lands.  The  proposed  bill  in- 
corporates many  of  the  recommenda- 
Uons  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  Mineral  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3543 
A  bUl  to  esubllsh  a  system  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  reao\irces  on  public  lands 
of  the  United  SUtes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That:  ThU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mineral  Develoo- 
ment  Act  of  1871." 

puaposx 
S«c.  a  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  assist 
In  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtee  as  expreesed  in  the  Mining  and  Min- 
erals Policy  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-631) 
by  esUbllshlng  a  system  to  provide  for  and 
encourage  the  development  of  certain  min- 
eral resources  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

DKmrmoNs 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Urm 

(a)  "Lands  available  for  mineral  location," 
shall  mean  siirveyed  and  unsurveyed  public 
lands  in  the  sUtes  of  Alaska,  Arizona.  Ar- 
kansas, California.  Colorado,  Florida.  Idaho, 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Montana.  Nebraska, 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  North  DakoU,  Oregon, 
South  DakoU,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyo- 
ming, including  lands  In  said  sUtes  in  which 
minerals  have  been  reserved  to  the  United 
SUtes  and  lands  the  title  to  which  was  here- 
tofore or  Is  hereafter  obtained  by  the  United 
SUtes  pursuant  to: 

(1)  Act  of  March  20.  1922  (16  U.S.C.  {  485). 

(3)  Act  of  June  38,  1934  {  8  (43  U.S,C.  i 
316g), 

and  said  term  shall  also  mean  those  certain 
lands  in  Oklahoma  ceded  to  the  United 
SUtes  which  were  declared  open  to  location 
by  the  Act  of  March  3.  1895  (ch.  188,  28 
SUt.  876.  899)  or  by  the  Act  of  June  6,  1900 
(ch.  813,  31  aut.  672,  680).  "Lands  avail- 
able for  mineral  location":  (1)  shall  Include 
areas  of  said  lands  which  have  Ijoen  desig- 
nated for  special  uses  to  the  same  extent  and 
under  the  same  conditions  which  have  here- 
tofore been  prescribed  by  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  such  areas  for 
entry  under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872:,  (11) 
shall  not  Include  areas  of  said  lands  during 
any  time  they  are  Included  vrtthln  an  author- 
ized classification  or  withdrawal  prohibiting 
mineral  location,  or  during  any  time  such 
areas  are  (a)  Included  In  a  mining  claim 
perfected  with  a  discovery  of  a  valuable 
mineral  deposit  made  prior  to  the  eflTectlve 
dau  of  this  act  for  which  a  declaration  of 
inUrest  under  title  n  could  be  filed  or  the 
declaration  of  interest  has  been  filed  and  the 
claim  Is  being  malnUined  under  Utle  II.  (b) 
Inc'uded  in  a   mining  claim   not  perfected 
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with  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  de- 
posit for  which  a  declaration  of  Interest  has 
been  filed  under  title  n  and  is  being  main- 
tained imder  said  title  n,  (c)  during  a 
period  of  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  included  in  a  mining  claim  not 
perfected  with  a  discovery  of  a  valuable 
mineral  deposit  for  which  a  declaration  of 
mterest  is  filed  at  any  time  within  said  one 
year  period  or  if  the  ground  covered  by  such 
mining  claim  is  located  by  the  owner  with 
a  title  III  claim  at  any  time  within  said  one 
year  period,  (d)  Included  in  a  valid  mill  site 
for  which  a  declaration  of  Interest  has  or 
could  be  filed,  or  (e)  Included  In  a  mining 
claim  located  and  maintained  under  title 
ni  hereof:  Provided,  hotoever,  that  so  long 
as  a  mining  claim  located  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive dau  of  this  Act  is  mainutned  under  title 
n  hereof,  the  owner  of  said  claim  shall  be 
entitled  to  locate  a  mining  claim  piirauant 
to  title  III  covering  the  same  lands,  and  If 
such  mining  claim  could  be  maintained 
under  title  II  hereof,  the  owner  of  such 
claim  be  entitled  to  locate  a  mining  claim 
pursuant  to  title  ni  covering  the  same  lands 
without  filing  a  declaration  of  inUreet. 

(b)  "Mineral  deposlU  covered  by  this  Act," 
shall  mean  depoelts  of  all  minerals  except: 

(1)  Coal,  oil  and  gas,  oil  shale,  native 
asphalt,  solid  and  semisolid  bitumen,  bitu- 
minous rock  (including  oil-impregnated  rock 
or  sands  from  which  oil  is  recoverable  only 
by  special  treatment  after  the  deposit  Is 
mined  or  quarried) ; 

(2)  Chlorides,  sulphates,  carbonates,  bo- 
rates, silicates,  and  nitraUs  of  potassium 
and  sodium; 

(3)  Phosphates,  and  associated  and  related 
minerals  in  phoephau  deposits; 

(4)  Sulphur  In  the  SUtes  of  Louisiana  and 
New  Mexico; 

(5)  Geothermal  steam  and  associated 
geothermal  reeo\irces  as  those  terms  are  de- 
fined in  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970 
84  SUt.  1666;  and 

(6)  Those  deemed  not  to  be  a  valuable 
mineral  deposit  by  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  title  VT  of  this  Act. 

(c)  "Smallest  legal  subdivision"  shall 
mean  any  tract  of  land  surveyed  by  the 
United  SUtes  consisting  of  a  regular  quar- 
ter of  a  quarter  section  containing  forty 
acres,  or  an  irregular  quarter  of  a  quarter 
secUon  platted  as  a  lot  containing  more  or 
less  than  forty  acres. 

(d)  "Work  year"  shall  mean  the  period  of 
one  year  commencing  at  13  o'clock  meridian 
on  the  first  day  of  September. 

(e)  "Remaining  InteresU  In  land  owned 
by  the  United  SUtes"  ahaU  mean  all  inter- 
ests In  such  land  including  those  subsUnces 
deemed  not  to  be  a  valuable  mineral  deposit 
by  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  title  VI  of 
this  Act  but  not  including  the  Leasing  Act 
minerals  defined  In  30  U.S.C.  section  530 
which  would  be  reserved  to  the  Umted  SUtes 
from  mineral  patenu  pursuant  to  30  U  S  C 
section  534. 

(f)  "Surveyed  lands"  shaU  mean  lands 
which  have  been  surveyed  by  the  United 
SUtes.  "Unsurveyed  lands"  shall  mean  lands 
which  have  not  been  surveyed  by  the  United 
States. 

(g)  "Lands  with  a  found  monument"  shall 
mean  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands  on  which 
a  United  SUtes  survey  monument  or  mineral 
monument  is  found  by  a  locator  of  a  mining 
claim  within  a  distance  of  one  mile  from  any 
part  of  such  mining  claim.  "Lands  without  a 
round  monument"  shall  mean  said  lands  on 
which  no  such  monument  Is  found  by  a  loca- 
tor of  a  mining  claim  within  said  distance. 

(h)  "Field  survey"  shall  mean  a  survey 
at  least  as  accurate  as  a  tranalt  or  plane  table 
survey  by  a  person  competent  to  survey  min- 
ing claims. 

(1)  "Cltiaens  of  the  United  SUtee"  shall 
mean  all  persons  bom  or  naturalised  In  the 
United  SUtes,  corporations  organised  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  SUte 


or  territory  thereof,  and  associations  of  such 
persons  and  corporations. 

TITLE  n— EZISTTNO  MININO  CLAIMS 

AND  MILL  8ITB8 

aacoaoATXoK 

Ssc.  1.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  any  unpatented  mining  claim 
or  mill  site  located  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  or  any  unpatented  mining  claim 
based  on  a  tunnel  site  ptirsuant  to  30  UJS.C, 
section  37  which  may  be  located  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
federal  and  sUte  mining  laws  in  effect  prior 
thereto,  shall  be  null  and  void  unless  an  ap- 
plication for  patent  or  a  declaration  of  inter- 
eet  required  by  this  section  has  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  or  be- 
fore the  later  of  (i)  three  (3)  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  (U)  three  (3) 
months  after  conclusion  of  proceedings  on 
appeal  from  any  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  this  section.  A  declaration 
of  Interest  may  be  filed  for  a  mining  claim 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  discovery 
of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  on  the  claim  or 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  mainUined  as  a 
mining  claim:  Provided,  however,  that  the 
area  covered  by  a  mining  claim  located  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  is  subject  to 
location  by  any  person  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  and  such  area  shall  be  treated  as 
part  of  said  claim  located  pursuant  to  title 
ni  unless  the  prior  claim  could  be  main- 
Uined under  this  title  n  and  a  discovery  of 
a  valuable  mineral  deposit  had  been  made 
on  such  prior  claim  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  or  iinlesB  and  until,  at  any  time 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  a  declaration  of  Interest  is  filed  for 
such  prior  claim  as  provided  by  this  section 
or  the  ground  covered  by  such  claim  is  located 
by  the  owner  with  a  title  HI  claim.  A  declara- 
tion of  interest  may  be  filed  for  a  mill  site 
whether  or  not  it  is  then  used  or  occupied  for 
mining  or  milling  purposes:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  area  covered  by  a  mill  site 
located  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
is  subject  to  location  by  any  person  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  with  a  mining 
claim  located  pursuant  to  title  in  unless 
the  mill  site  Is  then  valid. 

A  declaration  of  Interest  may  be  filed  for 
one  or  more  nvining  claims  or  mm  sites  by 
any  person  claiming  an  Interest  therein  and 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  having 
an  Interest  therein  whether  or  not  they, 
or  their  InteresU,  are  known  to  the  person 
filing  the  declaration. 

(b)  The  declaration  of  Interest  ahall  con- 
tain the  following: 

(I)  Name,  current  mailing  address  and  in- 
terest of  the  person  filing  the  declaration  in 
the  mining  claims  and  mill  sites  included 
in  the  declaration. 

(II)  Name,  current  mailing  address  and 
any  asserted  Interest  in  the  mining  claims 
and  mill  sites  of  others  known  to  the  per- 
son filing  the  declaration. 

(ill)  Names  of  the  mining  claims  and  mill 
sites  fc»'  which  the  declaration  Is  filed  and 
book  and  page  of  the  local  record  of  the  loca- 
tion notices  or  certificates  and  any  amend- 
menU  thereto. 

(iv)  The  nimiber  of  acres  claimed  within 
and  contained  by  the  mining  claims  and 
mill  sites. 

Except  In  the  case  of  placer  mining  claims 
that  conform  to  the  legal  subdivisions  of  sur- 
veyed public  lands,  the  declaration  shall  be 
aocompanled  by  a  map  with  a  scale  of  not 
leas  than  one  Inch  equals  one  thousand  feet, 
prepiuvd  from  a  field  survey  and  shall  show 
the  following: 

(I)  The  name  and  address  of  the  person 
preparing  the  map. 

(II)  The  legal  subdivisions  of  the  land  up- 
on which  the  mining  claims  and  miii  sites 
are  located.  If  such  land  be  surveyed. 

(ill)  The  positions  and  dimensions  with 
courses  and  distances  of  the  mining  olalma 


and  mill  sites'  exterior  boundary  lines  and 
course  and  distance  from  one  comer  of  each 
claim  and  mill  site  to  a  public  land  survey 
comer  or  to  a  United  States  mineral  monu- 
ment, provided,  if  neither  can  be  found  with- 
in one  mile  from  the  claim  or  min  gxto,  then 
to  such  a  natural  object  or  permanent  monu- 
ment by  which  such  claim  or  mill  site  «•»»! 
be  identified  by  a  reasonably  knowiadgaalile 
person  conversant  with  such  natural  obJecU 
and  permanent  monimtenu  In  the  vicinity. 
If  the  description  of  the  lands  given  In  the 
declaration  is  not  sumcient  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  ascertain,  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy,  the  location  of  the  min- 
ing claims  and  mill  sites  included  In  the 
declaration  on  maps  of  lands  maintained  in 
the  local  land  <^oe  of  the  Bureau  of  T^ruy 
Management  having  jurisdiction  of  the  land, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  require 
that  the  declaration  be  supfdemented  by  such 
further  deeeriptloc,  map,  plat,  or  survey  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  location 
of  the  land  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

(0)  Mining  claims  and  mill  sites  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  n  may  be 
amemded  for  the  rsasons  and  in  the  man- 
ner heretofore  provided  by  the  laws  of  tba 
SUte  where  the  land  is  situated:  Provided, 
however,  that  no  such  amendment  wm  be  ef- 
fective after  a  declaration  of  Interest  has 
been  filed  as  provided  in  this  section  until 
an  amended  decdaratlon  of  Interest  has  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
provisions  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section 
applicable  to  a  declaratloD  of  Intervst  and 
supplemental  daU  shall  be  appUcable  to  an 
amended  declaration  of  interest. 

(d)  If  the  Uaited  SUtes  demonstrates  a 
specific  present  need  for  a  limited  area  of 
land,  it  may.  In  a  contest  proceeding,  declare 
null  and  void  any  mining  claim  or  mill  site  in 
such  area  for  which  a  declaration  of  Interest 
is  or  oo\ild  be  filed  as  provided  by  this  title  n 
if  at  the  time  the  contest  oomplalnt  Is  filed 
the  mining  claim  is  not  perfected  with  a  dis- 
covery of  a  valuable  mmeral  deposit  or  if  the 
mill  site  is  not  then  valid.  The  filing  of  a  dec- 
laration of  Interest  or  performance  of  other 
acu  called  for  by  this  section  will  not  ren- 
der valid  any  mining  claim  or  min  aiu  which 
la  InvaUd  on  the  effeotlTe  date  of  this  Act  or 
which  becomes  invaUd  thereafter:  Provided. 
t"|n1ng  claims  for  which  d.3clarations  of  la- 
terest  are  fUed  In  aooordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  UUe  n  which  lack  dlscovecy 
of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  may  be  per- 
fected by  discovery  of  such  a  deposit  at  any 
time  within  five  yaara  after  the  effective  dat* 
of  this  Act,  and  mUl  sites  on  nonmlneral  i»^ 
for  which  declarations  of  interest  an  flied 
In  aooordanoe  with  the  provisions  at  this 
tlUe  n  may  be  perfected  by  use  and  occu- 
pancy for  mining  or  milling  purposes  at  any 
time  within  five  years  after  the  effective  data 
of  this  Act.  Kzoept  In  the  case  of  placer  mm- 
ing  claims  that  conform  to  the  legal  subdi- 
visions of  surveyed  public  lands.  If  the  boun- 
daries of  a  mining  claim,  as  marked  on  the 
ground,  are  Inoonslstsnt  with  those  glvein  in 
the  survey  filed  with  the  daclaratton  of  in- 
terest, the  boundaries  as  shown  on  such  sur- 
vey will  control.  The  boondarles  at  tiiMoet 
mining  claims  that  conform  to  the  legal 
subdivisions  of  siirvsyed  public  lands  will  b* 
determined  by  the  XAilted  SUtes  survey. 

(e)  Mining  olalma  located  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall,  after  Septem- 
ber 1  foUowlng  the  elfecUve  date  of  this  Act. 
be  subject  to  the  work  and  expenditure  re- 
qulremente  provided  In  section  6  of  title 
in  except  that,  until  a  declaration  of  interest 
Is  filed,  the  affldavlU  of  ^nnw^i  isbor  re- 
quired by  section  6  shaU  be  reoontod  In  the 
county  or  district  recording  offloe  where  loca- 
tion notices  or  certificates  are  recorded  under 
the  provtslons  of  the  law  of  the  state  In 
which  the  claim  is  located.  A  mining  «iyi»n 
for  which  a  declaration  of  Interest  Is  fUsd  as 
provided  In  this  titie  n  is  maintained  under 
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aald  Utle  until  (1)  there  la  an  abandon- 
ment,  <U)  there  la  a  fall  tire  to  comply  with 
the  provUlona  of  aecUon  6  of  title  m  or  (Ul) 
the  claim  become*  void  under  eectlon  2 (a) 
of  thla  title.  Reasonable  expenditure  Incurred 
In  surveying  and  In  the  preparation  of  maps 
or  Plata  or  almllar  Identification  data  In 
compliance  with  the  requlrementa  of  para- 
graph (b)  of  thla  section  may  be  applied 
toward  the  yearly  work  and  expenditures  re- 
quired by  section  5  of  title  m. 

PAI'KMTIKC     OR    TEXMIKATION     OF    VAUOrrT     OF 
MCTING    CI.AJK8    AND    IdlX    SITXS 

Sxc.  a.  (a)  Any  unpatented  mining  claim 
or  mm  site  for  which  a  declaration  of  Interest 
has  been  or  may  be  filed  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  title  shall  be  null  and  void 
Ave  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  unless  on  said  date,  an  application  for 
patent  of  the  mining  claim  or  mill  site  is 
pending.  Such  mining  claims  and  mill  sites 
for  which  patent  applications  are  pending 
after  the  effective  date  of  thla  Act  shall  be- 
come null  and  void  one  hundred  eighty  ( 180) 
days  after  said  patent  appUcaUon  la  cancelled 
or  disapproved  and  the  final  appeal  there- 
from has  been  decided  adversely  to  the 
applicant.  Within  said  one  hundred  eighty 
days  period,  the  owner  of  such  mining  claim 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  locate  a 
mining  claim  pursuant  to  title  ni  hereof 
covering  lands  for  which  said  mining  claim 
patent  application  was  cancelled  or  dis- 
approved. 

(b)  If  the  owner  of  a  mining  claim  located 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  oan 
prove  that,  at  the  date  of  the  application 
for  mineral  patent,  the  mining  claim  con- 
tains a  valuable  mineral  deposit  and  he  is  in 
other  respects  entitled  to  a  mineral  patent 
under  the  laws  in  effect  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  he  will  be 
entitled  to  a  mineral  patent  in  accordance 
with  those  laws  upon  following  the  procedure 
to  obtain  patent  and  paying  to  the  United 
States  the  purchase  price  provided  by  those 
laws. 

(c)  If  the  owner  of  a  mill  site  can  prove 
that,  at  the  date  of  the  application  for  a  mill 
site  patent,  he  la  entitled  to  a  mill  site  patent 
under  the  laws  in  effect  immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  mill  site  patent  upon  fcdlowlng 
the  procedure  to  obtain  patent  and  paying 
the  purchase  price  provided  by  those  laws. 

TITLE  ra.  PROVISIONS  FOR  NEW  CLAIMS 
Secttons  3319.  2320,  2322,  2323,  2324,  232S, 
2320,  2327.  2328,  2329,  2330,  2332,  2333, 
2334,  233S,  2336,  2338,  2343,  2344,  284fi, 
2347,  2348.  2349,  2360,  2351  and  2362  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (30  UB.C.  sees.  22,  23,  26,  27, 
28,  29.  30,  33.  34,  36.  36,  87,  38,  39.  40,  41,  43. 
48.  47.  48.  71,  72,  73,  74,  76,  and  76) ;  Chapter 
140  of  the  Act  at  March  3,  1881  (30  U.S.C. 
sec.  32);  section  1  of  the  Act  of  April  26, 
1882  (30  n.S.C.  sec.  31);  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  May  5,  1676  (30  U.S.C.  sec.  49) ;  section 
I  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1882  (30  U.S.C. 
sec.  161) ;  sections  15. 16  and  26  of  the  Act  of 
June  6.  1900  (30  U.S.C.  sees.  49a,  49c  and 
49d) ;  Chapter  186  of  the  Act  of  January  31, 
1901  (30  U.S.C.  sec.  162);  sections  I  and  2 
of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907  (30  U.S.C.  sees. 
49e  and  49f ) ;  Chapter  87  of  the  Act  of  April 
23,  1913  (30  U.S.C.  sec.  77);  sections  2  and 
3  of  the  Act  at  May  4,  1934  (30  UJS.C.  4»b) : 
sections  1,  3,  3,  and  4  of  the  Act  of  June  21, 
1940  (30  U.S.C.  sees.  28b,  28c,  28d.  and  28e): 
and  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  September 
2,  1958  (30  U.S.C.  sees.  28-1  and  28-2)  are 
repealed.  By  thla  Act,  Congrees  hereby  de- 
clares its  Intent  to  preempt  the  laws  and 
regulatlona  of  the  States  and  mining  districts 
respecting  the  location  and  maintenance  of 
mining  claims.  The  following  new  sections  are 
added: 

MtNYRAia    AND    LANDS    AVAILABIJC    FOB    MINKRAL 
LOCATION 

SccTioN  1.  Subject  to  reserved  royalty  In  the 
United  States  provided  In  section  10  of  thla 


title,  all  mineral  deposits  covered  by  thla  Act 
in  lands  available  for  mineral  location  shall 
be  open  for  exploration,  development,  min- 
ing, production  and  dl«po8ltion.  and  patent, 
and  said  lands  shall  be  open  to  ingress, 
egress,  occupation,  and  use  for  mineral  pur- 
poses, and  to  patent  by  citlBeos  of  the 
United  States  and  thooe  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  became  such:  Provided, 
however,  that  any  land  covered  by  a  mining 
claim  located  under  this  title  shall  not  there- 
after be  located  under  this  tlUe  or  held  by 
any  person  who  at  any  time  had  located  or 
held  an  interest  in  such  claim,  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  the  date  of  expiration  of 
rights  of  such  person  to  such  land  covered 
by  such  mining  claim  located  under  thla 
title,  unless  such  person  or  his  predecessor 
or  successor  in  interest  performs  azuiual  la- 
bor or  makes  payments  in  lieu  of  labor  on  or 
for  any  such  lands  In  the  amounts  authorized 
and  required  by  section  6  of  this  Utle.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section  1,  an  affidavit 
showing  such  labor  or  payments  shall  be 
filed  In  the  manner  provided  by  paragraph 
(e)  of  section  5  of  this  title  prior  to  reac- 
quiring any  Interest  In  the  land.  The  annual 
labor  or  payments  In  lieu  of  labor  under  the 
provisions  of  section  5  for  a  mining  claim 
containing  a  reacquired  Interest  In  land  as 
herein  provided  shall  be  In  an  amount  for 
each  work  year  as  it  would  have  been  had  the 
reacquired  Interest  in  land  in  such  claim 
been  continuously  held  in  the  former  mining 
claim.  To  the  extent  that  any  portion  of  a 
mining  claim  purports  to  cover  land  not 
available  for  mineral  location,  it  shall  be 
void  as  to  said  portion:  Provided,  however, 
that  nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  a 
mining  claim  in  that  portion  of  land  covered 
by  such  claim  which  is  available  for  mineral 
location  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

RIGHTS    IN    MINING    CLAIMS,    USX    AND    SITRFACX 
PHOTIBCnON 

Src  2.  (a)  The  locators  and  their  succes- 
sors Of  all  mining  locations  made  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall,  subject  to 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1954  (30 
use.  Sec.  526)  and  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
July  23.  1955  (30  U.S.C.  Sec.  612),  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  possession  and  use  of  all 
the  surface  Included  within  the  boundary 
lines  of  their  locations  necessary  for  explo- 
ration, development,  mining,  and  processing 
operations  and  uses  reasonably  Incident 
thereto,  and  the  exclusive  right  to  explore 
for,  develop,  mine,  produce  and  dispose  of, 
and  patent  all  mineral  deposits  covered  by 
this  Act  within  the  vertical  planee  extended 
downward  along  the  boundaries  of  said  min- 
ing claims.  Said  exclusive  rights  of  locators 
of  mining  claims  to  the  surface  and  mineral 
deposits  shall  be  freely  alienable  and  as  sub- 
ject to  all  encumbrances  and  transactions  as 
are  the  rights  In  other  property. 

(b)  The  exercise  of  said  exclusive  rights 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  maintaining  In 
effect  a  good  and  sulBclent  bond  or  under- 
taking to  secure  payment  of  damages  to  the 
surface  resources  and  tangible  Improvements 
of  the  United  States  or,  if  the  land  had  been 
patented  with  a  reservation  of  minerals  to 
the  United  States,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
such  damages  to  the  surface  resources  and 
tangible  Improvements  of  the  owner  of  the 
land,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
owner  of  the  mining  claim  and  the  United 
States  or  the  surface  owner  or.  If  agreement 
cannot  be  reached,  as  determined  and  fixed 
In  an  action  brought  In  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction:  Provided,  however,  that  In  the 
event  said  bond  or  undertaking  should  cease 
to  remain  In  effect  or  become  Insufficient  or 
defective,  the  exercise  of  said  exclusive  rights 
-Shall  not  be  affected  until  the  owner  of  such 
claim  receives  written  notice  thereof  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Is  given  not 
less  than  sixty  days  from  such  receipt  to  cor- 
rect any  defect  or  obtain  a  new  bond  or  un- 
dertaking. Such  bond  or  undertaking  shall  be 


in  the  form  and  in  accwxlanoe  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
In  a  reasonable  amount  determined  by  an 
authorized  officer  of  the  local  land  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  having  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  land,  and  during  the  term  of 
any  bond  its  amount  may  be  Increased  or  de- 
creased by  the  said  designated  officer,  but  la 
no  event  shall  the  amount  of  the  bond  be 
greater  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  sur- 
face resources  and  tangible  Improvements. 
The  bond  and  any  increases  in  the  amount 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  and 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  or  such  officer 
shaa  be  appealable  to  the  courts:  Provided, 
however,  that  during  any  such  appeals,  the 
owner  of  the  mining  claim  shall  have  the 
right  either  to  continue  all  activities  upon 
the  mining  claim  authorized  by  this  Act  by 
posting  a  bond  In  the  amount  or  In  an  in- 
creased amount  prescribed  by  an  authorized 
officer,  or  said  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  sus- 
pend on  his  mining  claim  all  activities  for 
which  the  bond  is  required  and.  In  case  of 
such  suspension,  the  annual  labor  or  pay- 
ment In  lieu  of  labor  required  under  section  5 
of  this  title  shall  be  deferred  for  each  work 
year  during  which  there  is  pending  any  ap- 
peal as  to  any  mining  claim  or  group  of 
claims  subject  to  said  bond.  Such  deferred 
annual  labor  or  payment  in  lieu  of  labor 
shall  be  performed  or  paid  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  In  section  6(b)  of  this  title.  The 
owner  of  the  mining  claim  shall  have  the 
right  to  post  a  bond  In  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  any  final  appeal.  The  requirement 
for  bond  may  be  waived  by  the  department 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  surface  or  by  the  surface  owner 
by  filing  a  waiver  with  the  local  land  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the 
bond  for  lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  waived  whenever  the  owner  of  min- 
ing claims  demonstrates  that  the  nature  and 
conduct  of  his  contemplated  operations 
would  not  under  normal  circumstances  cause 
significant  or  lasting  damage  to  the  surface 
resources  or  improvements.  A  bond  furnished 
and  maintained  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  any  statute,  rule  or  regulation  other  than 
this  section  shall  be  sufficient  If  It  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

LOCATTNO     MINING    CLAIMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  the  area  contained  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  a  mining  claim  may 
be  equal  to,  but  shall  not  exceed  eighty  acres 
except  that,  where  the  boundary  lines  of  a 
claim  coincide  with  a  tract  of  land  consisting 
of  not  more  than  two  contiguous  smallest 
legal  subdivisions  in  one  or  more  sections  of 
surveyed  land,  which  contains  more  than 
eighty  acres  but  not  more  than  one  hundred 
(100)  acres,  such  claim  may  contain  the 
number  of  acres  contained  in  such  tract.  A 
mining  claim  shall  not  be  located,  or  created 
by  conveyance  of  part  of  another  claim,  so 
that  it  would  contain  less  than  twenty  acres 
of  land  available  for  mineral  location,  unless 
such  land  Is  surrounded  by  lands  shown  on 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  records  as 
not  available  for  mineral  location:  Provided, 
however,  that  during  each  full  work  year  any 
land  contiguous  to  such  claim  is  available  for 
location  as  shown  on  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  records,  the  owner  of  such  claim 
shall  expend,  to  comply  with  section  5  of  this 
title,  whichever  Is  the  lesser,  the  amount  re- 
quired for  a  mining  claim  of  twenty  acres  of 
land  available  for  mineral  location  or  the 
amount  required  If  the  available  land  had 
been  Included  In  the  mining  claim. 

(b)  Where  a  mining  claim  is  located  on 
land  with  a  found  monument,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  mining  claim 
shall  be  tied  by  a  field  survey  to  any  such 
monument  In  all  other  cases,  such  descrip- 
tion shall  be  tied  by  a  field  survey  to  some 
other   natural   object   or   permanent   monu- 
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ment  by  which  such  claim  can  be  Identified 
by  a  reasonably  knowledgeable  person  con- 
versant with  such  natural  objects  and  per- 
manent monuments  in  the  vicinity.  The  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  each  mining  claim  lo- 
cated on  surveyed  lands  with  a  found  monu- 
ment shall  conform  to  the  lines  of  a  rectan- 
gular survey  or  any  one-half  subdivisions  of 
any  smallest  legal  subdivision  in  one  or  more 
sections  of  such  survey,  notwithstanding  that 
the  area  within  such  exterior  boundaries  may 
contain  confllctmg  claims  and  other  areas 
unavailable  for  location.  The  boundary  de- 
scription shall  be  set  forth  in  the  location 
notice  of  such  mining  claim  and  shall  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
claim  on  the  ground.  Except  where  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  conform  to  the  lines  of  the  public 
survey,  each  claim  shall  be  rectangular  in 
shape  and  Its  length  shall  be  no  greater  than 
four  times  Its  width.  The  boundary  Unas  of 
each  claim  located  on  land  without  a  found 
monument  shall  be  placed  in  approximate 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west  directions. 
Until  the  locator  prepares,  and  files  and  rec- 
ords a  field  survey  of  his  claim  as  required 
bv  paragraphs  (c)  (4)  (1)  and  (11)  of  this 
section,  the  boundary  lines  of  a  claim  located 
on  land  without  a  found  monument,  as 
marked  on  the  ground  by  the  corner  monu- 
ments of  the  claim,  shall,  in  case  of  any  con- 
flict between  the  said  boundaries  marked  on 
the  ground  and  any  descriptions  of  auch 
mining  claim,  control  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
claim.  Alter  a  field  survey  is  so  filed  and 
recorded,  it  shall  control  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  said  boundaries. 

(c)  A  mining  claim  location  shall  be  made 
in  the  following  manner: 

( 1 )  Erect  a  conspicuous  monument  at  each 
corner  of  each  claim  located  on  unstirveyed 
land  or  on  surveyed  land  without  a  found 
monument,  and  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
each  claim  located  on  surveyed  land  with  a 
found  monument,  such  mining  claim  monu- 
ment consisting  of  a  mound  of  stones  not 
less  than  two  feet  In  height,  or  a  secure 
upright  post  not  less  than  three  feet  In  height 
above  the  ground.  Where  It  Is  Impracticable 
to  place  a  monument  In  Its  correct  position, 
or  where  such  monument  would  Interfere 
with  a  public  land  svu-vey  monument,  a  wit- 
ness monument  shall  be  erected  as  close  as 
practicable  to  the  corner  It  witnesses.  Each 
monument  shall  be  marked  with  the  position 
of  that  monument  on  the  claim,  the  name 
of  the  claim,  and.  if  It  Is  a  witness  monu- 
ment. It  shall  be  marked  with  a  reference  to 
the  corner  monument  It  witnesses.  A  claim 
shall  not  be  invalid  because  a  monument  has 
been  posted  on  land  not  available  for  mineral 
location. 

(2)  Post  on  the  northwest  corner  monu- 
ment of  each  claim,  or  on  the  witness  monu- 
ment for  that  corner,  a  location  notice  signed 
by  or  for  the  locator  which  shall  contain  the 
following  Information: 

(I)  The  name  of  the  claim. 

(II)  The  name  and  address  of  the  locator 

(III)  The  date  of  location  which  shall  be 
the  date  of  posting  the  location  notice. 

(Iv)  If  the  claim  is  located  on  unsurveyed 
lands,  or  on  surveyed  lands  without  a  found 
monument,  a  description  of  the  location  of 
the  northwest  comer  monument  by  such 
reference  by  course  and  distance  to  some 
natural  object  or  permanent  monument  so 
that  a  reasonably  knowledgeable  person  con- 
versant with  the  prominent  natural  objects 
and  permanent  monuments  in  the  vicinity 
can  Identify  the  claim,  and  a  description  at 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  claim.  Such  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundary  lines  shall  Include  a 
statement  of  the  length  and  the  direction  of 
each  boundary  line  of  the  claim.  Such  des- 
cription shall  also  contain  the  name  of  the 
county  or  recording  district  and  the  State  In 
which  the  claim  Is  located  and  the  tovtmship, 
range,  section,  and  legal  BUbdivialon  where 


such  information  can  be  inferred  from  pro- 
tracted surveys  or  from  the  proximity  of 
surveyed  lands. 

(v)  If  the  claim  Is  located  on  surveyed 
land  with  a  found  monument,  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  acres  claimed  by  the  loca- 
tor, and  a  precise  description  of  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  the  claim  by  reference  to  the 
township,  range,  section  and  legal  subdivi- 
sion of  the  public  survey,  and  the  county  or 
recording  district  and  the  state  In  which  the 
claim  is  located. 

(3)  A  signed  Identical  copy  of  the  location 
notice  posted  on  the  claim  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  county  or  recording  district  office  In 
which  the  state  law  authorizes  Instruments 
relating  to  title  to  land  to  be  recorded,  and 
a  signed  Identical  copy  shall  be  filed  In  the 
land  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment having  Jiu'lsdictlon  over  the  land  on 
which  the  claim  Is  located.  Failure  to  record 
and  file  the  notice  within  thirty  days  after 
{Ktsting  shall  cause  the  claim  to  be  null  and 
void  and  all  rights  thereunder  shall  be  for- 
feited. 

(4)  With  respect  to  claims  located  on  un- 
surveyed lands,  or  on  surveyed  lands  with- 
out a  found  monument,  within  one  hundred 
eighty  days  after  posting  the  location  notice 
of  mining  claim : 

(I)  If  the  mining  claim  has  not  previous- 
ly been  surveyed,  a  field  survey  shall  be  made 
of  the  mining  claim.  Said  survey  shall  deter- 
mine the  courses  and  distances  of  the  -claim's 
exterior  boundary  lines,  the  niunber  of  acres 
claimed  by  the  locator,  and  the  course  and 
distance  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
claim  to  a  public  land  siu^ey  monument  or 
to  a  United  States  mineral  monument,  if 
either  is  found  within  one  mile  from  any 
part  of  the  claim,  and  if  not,  then  to  a 
natural  object  or  permanent  moniunent 
which  would  permit  a  reasonably  knowledge- 
able person  conversant  with  the  prominent 
natural  objects  and  permanent  monuments 
in  the  vicinity  to  identify  the  claim. 

(II)  There  shall  be  recorded  in  the  county 
or  recording  district  office  in  which  the  state 
law  authorizes  instruments  relating  to  title 
to  land  to  be  recorded,  and  filed  in  the  land 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  land  on  which 
the  claim  is  located,  a  signed  location  certif- 
icate containing  the  information  required 
by  paragraphs  (c)(2)(i).  (Hi)  and  (iv)  of 
this  section,  and  stating  the  number  of  acres 
claimed  by  the  locator.  There  shall  be  drawn 
on  said  location  certificate  a  map  vrith  a  scale 
of  not  less  than  one  inch  equals  one  thousand 
feet  showing  the  position,  dimensions  and 
bearings  of  the  claim  as  determined  by  the 
field  survey. 

Failure  to  record  and  file  the  location  certifi- 
cate within  said  one  hundred  eighty  days 
shall  cause  the  claim  to  be  null  and  void  and 
all  rights  thereunder  shall  be  forfeited. 

(5)  Until  the  location  notice  for  claims 
located  on  surveyed  lands  with  a  found  mon- 
ument or  the  location  certificate  for  claims 
located  on  all  other  lands  is  recorded  and 
filed,  any  claim  located  improperly  in  the 
manner  of  posting  and  monumentlng  the 
claim  on  the  ground  shall  be  invalid  with 
respect  to  any  parts  of  the  claim  in  conflict 
with  claims  properly  located  subsequently  by 
any  person  without  actual  notice  of  the 
claim,  and,  notwithstanding  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  (5),  such  rights 
of  said  person  may  be  asserted  either  before 
or  after  the  location  notice  or  location  certif- 
icate has  been  recorded  and  filed  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  section.  Except  as  provided  by 
the  preceding  sentence,  after  aald  notice  or 
said  certificate  has  been  recorded  In  the 
proper  county  or  recording  district  office  and 
filed  in  the  proper  land  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  the  claim  covered  by 
said  notice  or  certificate  shall  not  be  Invalid 
for  any  defects  in  the  manner  of  locating 
the  claim  by  posting  and  monumentlng  on 
the  g;round. 


(6)  For  the  ptu-poee  of  aatlafying  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  requiring  the  statement  of 
the  number  of  acres  claimed  by  the  locator 
within  any  mining  claim,  aald  locator  or 
owner  of  the  claim  shall  be  entitled  to  rely 
upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  any 
of  the  records  and  plats  maintained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  pursuant  to 
title  rv  hereof,  and  no  error  or  omlaalon  in 
such  records  shall  affect  the  validity  of  any 
mining  claim. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  United  States  and 
all  other  persons,  the  rights  of  locators  of 
mimng  claims  prescribed  by  section  2  of 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished when  all  of  the  acts  prescribed  by 
paragraphs  (c)(1)  and  (2)  of  this  section 
have  been  completed. 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  4.  A  location  notice  or  certificate  may 
be  amended  at  any  time  to  correct  errors  or 
omissions  in  the  contents  thereof  by  post- 
ing, recording  and  filing  an  amended  notice 
or  certificate  as  required  by  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  this  title.  A  mining  claim  may 
be  amended  at  any  time  to  correct  errors 
or  omissions  In  the  manner  of  location  of  the 
claim  and  shall  be  amended  when  the  area 
claimed  or  shape  thereof  is  changed  In  mak- 
ing conveyances  or  relinquishments  of  part 
of  the  claim  or  in  adding  land  to  the  claim. 
An  amendment  of  a  mining  claim  shall  be 
made  by  erecting,  If  necessary,  a  new  monu- 
ment or  moniunents,  making  a  new  field 
siu-vey.  If  necessary,  where  a  field  survey  is 
required  by  law,  and  posting,  recording  and 
filing  an  amended  notice  or  certificate.  Such 
amendments  shall  be  effective  when  the 
amended  notice  or  certificate  is  recorded  and 
filed  and  all  other  acts  required  by  section  3 
have  been  performed,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights.  The  amended  notice 
or  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  owners  of  the  claim,  shall  contain  all 
of  the  information  required  In  the  original 
notice  or  certificate,  and,  in  addition,  shall 
contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  present 
owners,  a  statement  of  the  date  and  place 
where  the  original  notice  or  certificate  was 
recorded  by  reference  to  the  county  office  or 
recording  district  and  book  and  page,  the 
date  and  place  where  the  original  notice  or 
certificate  was  filed  In  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  by  reference  to  the  location  of 
the  land  office  and  serial  file  number  or  other 
reference  used  by  the  land  office,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

ANNUAL    LABOa 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  for  any  work  year  in 
which  a  claim  is  located  after  July  1  but  prior 
to  the  end  of  such  work  year,  no  less  than 
the  following  amounts  shall  be  expended 
during  each  work  year  for  each  acre  of  land 
available  for  mineral  location  and  contained 
within  a  mining  claim  which  is  held  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  labor, 
materials,  surveys.  Improvements  and  activity 
of  any  kind  which  would  tend  to  discover  or 
tend  to  facilitate  the  development,  mining  or 
processing  of  mineral  deposits  within  t3it 
claim: 

(I)  Five  DoUara  per  acre  per  work  year 
during  the  first  five  work  years  for  which 
annual  labor  is  required: 

(II)  Ten  Dollars  per  acre  per  work  year 
during  the  second  five  work  years  for  which 
annual  labor  is  required; 

(ill)  Fifteen  Dollars  per  acre  per  work 
year  during  the  third  five  work  years  for 
which  annual  labor  is  required; 

( iv )  Twenty  Dollars  i>er  acre  per  work  year 
thereafter. 

Work  may  be  performed  by  anyone  having  an 
Interest  In  the  claim  and  auch  work  may  b« 
applied  In  satisfaction  of  all  or  part  of  auch 
requirement,  to  the  extent  of  the  reasonable 
coat  of  having  such  work  performed  by 
others.  Such  expenditures  and  work  are 
xeferred  to  aa  "annual  labor".  Annual  labor 
may  be  performed  on  or  for  the  benefit  of 
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any  part  of  »  mining  claim  or  »  conUguovu 
group  at  mining  claims  by  anyone  having 
an  Interest  thersln  and  ahaU  be  deemed  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  each  such  mining  claim 
and  all  of  the  mining  claims  within  the  con- 
tiguous group,  provided  that  all  such  claims 
are  so  located  that  the  entire  area  of  such 
contiguous  group  can  be  contained  within 
the  exterior  limits  of  f  o\ir  square  miles  and 
such  area  larger  than  four  square  miles  to 
the  extent  that  any  smallest  legal  subdivision 
of  surveyed  land  within  the  contiguous  group 
contains  more  than  forty  acres. 

(b)  At  his  election,  anyone  having  an  In- 
terest In  any  rnining  claim  or  claims,  In  lieu 
of  performing  annual  labor  may  pay  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Statee  an  amount 
equal  to  all  or  any  portion  of  such  «Tinii%j 
labor  not  actually  performed,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "payment  in  lieu  of  labor,"  and 
such  payment  in  lieu  of  labor  shall  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  Annual  labor 
and  payment  in  Ueu  of  labor  made  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  on  or  for  a  claim 
or  a  contiguous  group  of  claims  during  any 
one  work  year  In  excess  of  the  amount  of  an- 
nual labor  required  for  those  claims  during 
thait  year  may  be  apidled  during  subeequenX 
work  years  to  satisfy  the  annual  Ubor  for  the 
same  claims.  All  annual  labor  required  by 
this  Act  made  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  own- 
ers shall  be  applicable  to  the  benefit  of  their 
successors  In  Interest  to  satisfy  all  of  such 
annual  labor  requirements. 

(c)  The  owner  or  holder  of  mining  claims 
shall  have  the  exclusive  rlghita  provided  by 
this  Act:  (1)  during  the  work  year  In 
which  the  claim  Is  located;  (2)  during  the 
work  year  following  the  work  year  In  which 
a  claim  Is  located  after  July  1  but  prior  to 
the  end  of  such  work  year;  and  (3)  d\ulng 
the  work  year  subsequent  to  each  work  year 
In  which  annual  labor  Is  perfonned  or  pay- 
ment In  Ueu  of  labor  Is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  Whenever  annual  labor  Is  required  for 
lees  than  a  full  work  year,  the  amount  there- 
of shaU  be  reduced  proportlon&tely.  In  the 
event  annual  labor  Is  required  for  any  part 
of  a  month.  It  shaU  be  required  for  the 
full  month. 

(e)  Before  the  end  of  each  work  year,  the 
owner  of  a  mining  claim  shall  file  or  cause  to 
be  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Office  where  the  location  notice  of  the  mining 
claim  was  filed,  an  aflldavlt  that  unmmi  labor 
has  been  performed  or  payment  In  lieu  of 
labor  made  for  that  work  year  containing  the 
following  Information: 

(I)  The  name  and  address  of  the  claim 
owner, 

(II)  The  name,  the  book  and  page  of  re- 
cordation in  the  county  or  recording  district, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  serial 
file  number  of  the  location  notice  or  certifi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  to  which  the  an- 
nual labor  of  payment  in  lieu  of  labor  was 
Implied, 

(Ul)  The  monetary  amount  of  the  annual 
labor  or  payment  In  lieu  of  labor, 

(Iv)  The  places  where  the  annual  labor 
was  performed, 

<v)  The  dates  during  which  such  annual 
labor  was  performed  and  a  statement  that 
the  same  annual  labor  or  payment  in  lieu  of 
labor  has  not  previously  been  applied  toward 
the  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  of  this 
section, 

(vl)  A  description  of  the  annual  labor  ac- 
tually performed,  and 

(vU)  The  name  and  address  of  the  person 
or  persons  doing  the  annual  labor. 
Reproduced  coplee  of  receipts,  canceled 
checks,  or  other  supporting  documents  evi- 
dencing the  performAnce  of  said  annual  labor 
or  payment  in  lieu  of  labor  shall  be  submit- 
ted with  said  affidavit  or,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  each  work  year,  by  supple- 
mental aflldavlt  containing  the  information 
required  by  Item  (Ul)  of  this  paragraph.  Fau- 
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ure  to  file  copies  of  such  receipts,  checks,  or 
other  supporting  dociunents  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  annual  labor  has  not 
been  performed  and  payment  In  Ueu  of  labor 
has  not  been  made.  If  both,  the  affidavit  of 
annual  labor  and  the  reproduced  copies  of 
receipts,  canceled  checks,  or  other  supporting 
docxunents  evidencing  the  performance  of 
said  annual  labor  or  payment  in  lieu  of  labor, 
are  filed  In  the  manner  and  within  the  times 
required  by  this  paragraph  (e),  they  shaU 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  an- 
nual labor  was.  In  fact,  performed  or  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  labor  was,  in  fact,  made. 

(f )  In  the  event  the  annual  labor  and  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  labor  required  by  this  section 
have  been  deferred  or  exempted  for  any  rea- 
son authorized  by  this  title,  the  claim  owner 
shall  fUe  a  notice  thereof  in  Ueu  of  such  affi- 
davit of  annual  labor  or  payment  in  lieu  of 
labor.  Said  notice  shall  be  filed  In  the  same 
manner,  place,  and  within  the  same  time  as 
required  by  paragraph  (e)  of  this  section  for 
said  affidavits,  shall  contain  the  same  infor- 
mation reqtUred  by  subparagraph  (e)  (1),  (11). 
(Ul),  and  (iv),  and  shall  state  the  cause  for 
the  deferment  or  exemption. 

(g)  Any  olalm  for  which  no  such  notice 
of  deferment  or  exemption  or  affidavit  of 
annual  labor  or  payment  In  Ueu  of  labor 
was  fUed  before  the  end  of  any  work  year 
ShaU  be  void  and  all  rights  to  It  shall  be  for- 
feited upon  the  expiration  of  said  work  year. 
Unless  deferred  or  exempted  for  any  reason 
authorised  by  this  tlUe,  the  faUure  In  any 
work  year  to  perfcnm  the  annual  labor  or 
make  the  payment  In  lieu  of  labor  required 
by  this  section,  or  the  filing  of  a  subrtantlally 
Insufficient  affidavit  or  one  containing  a  ma- 
terlaUy  false  statement,  shall  cause  the  min- 
ing (dalm  and  the  holder's  interest  in  It  to 
be  voidable  by  a  proper  proceeding  brought 
within  one  hundred  eighty  days  after  the 
end  of  ouch  wwk  year  In  accordance  with 
rules  which  shaU  be  eetabllahed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  dlUgently  prose- 
cuted  agalnsrt:  such   holder   by  the   United 
Statee  or  by  a  person  asserting  a  present 
le^al  interest  to  the  mtoerals  to  any  land 
covered  by  such  claim:   Provided,  however. 
That  no  claim  for  which  an  affidavit  has  been 
timely  fUed  shall  be  voidable  if  the  holder 
can  prove  the  annual  labor  was  performed  or 
payment  to  Ueu  of  labor  was  made  as  re- 
quired by  this  section:   And  provided  fur- 
ther, subsequent  to  said  one  hundred  eighty 
day  period,  no  such  Tn^n1ng  claim  for  which 
an  affidavit  has  been  timely  filed,  shaU  be 
voidable  for  faUure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
vtelons  of  this  section.  In  the  event  a  claim 
is  declared  void  to  any  such  proceedtog,  it 
shall  be  vo4d  as  of  the  expiration  of  the  work 
yaar  for  which  annual  labor  was  not  per- 
formed or  payments  to  Ueu  of  labor  were 
not  made.  During  the  course  of  any  such 
proceedings  and  untu  the  final  appeal  there- 
from has  been  decided,  the  person  asserting 
such  preeent  legal  toterest  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  perform  the  annual  labor  or  make 
payment  to  lieu  of  labor  required  by  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  lands  to  dUpute: 
Provided,  hotoever.  That  if  such  person  pre- 
vails in  the  final  appeal  of  such  proceedings, 
he  shall  perform  or  pay  during  the  work 
years  subsequent  to  the  work  year  to  which 
the  final  an>eal  was  decided,  such  annual  la- 
bor or  payment  to  lieu  of  labor  which  have 
accrued  since  his  asserted  toterest  was  cre- 
ated, and  his  performance  of  such  accrued 
annual   labor   and  his  payment  to  Ueu  of 
labor  shall  be  made  during  each  such  sub- 
sequent year  to  addition  to,  and  to  an  annual 
amount  not  less  than,  that  which  U  other- 
wise required  during  such  subsequent  work 
years  pursuant  to  this  section.  With  respect 
to  any  lands  In  dispute  to  which  the  claim 
holder  Is  determtoed  by  a  ftoal  appeal  of  such 
proceedings  not  to  have  the  right,  any  pay- 
ment to  Ueu  of  labor  made  by  such  claim 
holder  durtog  said  proceedings  and  appeals 
pursuant  to  this  section  attrlbuuble  to  such 


lands  ahaU  be  repaid  to  him  by  the  United 
States  wlthto  sixty  days  after  the  decision  <a 
such  appeal  beoonaes  ftoal. 

(h)  The  owner  of  a  mining  olalm  may 
eliminate  or  convey  lands  from  his  claim, 
and,  with  respect  to  such  lands,  he  shall  be 
relieved  of  the  requirement  to  expend  the 
amounts  preecribed  by  paragn^h  (a)  of  this 
section  for  the  work  year  In  which  such  lands 
were  conveyed  or  eliminated  to  the  extent 
provided  by  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section. 
and  Tor  every  year  subsequent  to  any  work 
year  in  which  the  locator  eliminated  or  con- 
veyed such  lands  from  his  claim.  The  owner 
of  a  mining  claim  may  add  lands  to  his  claim 
and  the  work  year  and  rate  of  expenditures 
for  such  added  lands  shaU  be  the  same  as 
that  prescribed  by  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  claim.  Por  the  work  year  to 
which  such  lands  are  added  to  a  claim,  the 
owner  shaU  be  required  to  perform  the  an- 
nual labor  or  make  payment  in  lieu  of  labor 
on  or  for  such  added  lands  in  the  amount 
provided  by  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section. 
For  the  purpose  of  eliminating  any  lands 
from  or  adding  lands  to  his  claims,  the  owner 
shaU  fUe  and  record  an  amended  location 
notice  or  an  amended  location  certificate. 

(I)  At  the  time  an  application  Tor  mineral 
patent  is  filed  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this 
tiUe  or  at  the  time  a  plan  of  development  Is 
filed  pursuant  to  section  7  of  thU  title,  and 
during  the  course  of  any  proceedings  thereon 
untU  the  final  appeal   therefrom  has  been 
decided,  the  applicant  shall  not  be  required 
to  perform  annual  labor  or  make  pa3rment 
In  lieu  of  labor  required  by  thU  section  with 
respect  to  the  lands  covered  by  such  applica- 
tion or  plan.  Withdrawal  of  an  appUcatlon 
for  patent  or  final  determination  that  the 
applicant  is  not  entitled  to  a  patent  shaU 
not  invalidate  any  mining  claim  covered  by 
the  appUc&Uon  If  annual  lal>or  or  payment  to 
lieu  of  labor  is  resumed  not  later  than  the 
next   work  year  at  the  rate  which   would 
have   been  applicable  if  the  aimual   labor 
requirement  had  not  been  suspended,  and  II 
not  later  than  the  end  of  such  next  work 
year  additional  annual  labor  is  performed  or 
payment  is  made  in  the  amount  accrued  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  no  annual  labor  was 
performed  and  an  affidavit  is  lUed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  section  5. 
DsnucDrr  o«  xxzMpnoN  or  annual  laboe 
8k;.   6.    (a)    The  performance  of  annual 
labor  and  payment  to  lieu  of  labor  required 
under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this  title 
to  be  made  during  each  year,  may  be  deferred 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  any 
mining  claim  or  group  of  claims  upon  the 
submission  by  the  owner  of  evidence  that 
the  tlUe  or  right  to  such  mtoing  claim  or 
group  of  claims  Is  In  litigation  or  that  such 
mining  claim   or   group   of   claims   U   sur- 
rounded by  lands  over  which  a  right-of-way 
has  been  denied  or  is  to  litigation  or  U  to 
the  process  of  acquisition  under  SUte  law 
or  that  other  legal  impediments  exist  which 
affect  the  right  of  the  claimant  to  enter  upon 
the  surface  of  such  claim  or  group  of  claims 
or  to  gain  access  to  the  boundaries  thereof. 
The  period  for  which  said  deferment  may  be 
granted  shall  end  when  the  conditions  Jus- 
tifying the  deferment  have  been  removed. 
If  such  right-of-way,  access  or  use  of  the 
claim  Is  withheld,  denied  or  caused  to  be 
denied  or  caused  to  be  denied  by  an  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state 
or  local  government,  all  parties  who  would 
otherwise   be   required    to   perform    annual 
labor  or  make  payment  In  lieu  of  labor  shaU 
be  exempted  from  such  requirement  for  the 
period    during    which    such    right-of-way. 
access  or  use  is  denied  or  withheld. 

(b)  Except  in  the  case  of  deferment  be- 
cause an  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  state  or  local  government  has 
withheld,  denied  or  caused  to  be  denied,  a 
right-of-way,  access,  or  use  as  aforesaid,  aU 
annual  labor  or  payment  to  Ueu  of  labor 
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deferred  as  authorised  by  this  section  shaU 
be  performed  or  paid  during  the  work  years 
next  subsequent  to  the  wwk  year  to  which 
the  cause  for  deferment  was  removed,  and 
such  performance  or  payment  shall  be  made 
during  such  subsequent  years  to  addition 
to,  and  to  an  annual  amount  not  less  than, 
that  which  Is  otherwise  required  during  such 
subsequent  work  years  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  this  title. 

QUAuncATioN  roK  patent 

Skc.  7.  (a)  The  owner  of  a  mtotog  claim 
under  the  title  HI  hereof  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  patent  therefor: 

(I)  If  it  contains  a  valuable  mineral  de- 
posit, to  which  event  It  shall  be  sufficient 
for  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  to  have  been 
discovered  at  any  stogie  potot  on  land  held 
by  the  claim  notwithstanding  that  such 
claim  may  contain  or  be  totersected  by  lands 
not  held  by  the  claim;  or 

(II)  If  the  owner  of  the  claim  has  filed  a 
plan  of  development  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  such  plan  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  and  equipment  and  facul- 
ties have  been  acquired  and  Installed  in  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  such  plan  of  de- 
velopment or  approved  amendments  thereof. 

(b)  A  valuable  mtoeral  deposit,  as  used 
in  this  section  7,  is  one  which  would  Justify 
a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  in  performing 
work  or  making  expenditures  on  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  claim  or  claims  containing 
such  deposits  with  reasonable  expectation  of 
developing  a  profitable  mining  operation.  A 
valuable  mineral  deposit  shaU  exist  in  the 
mining  claim,  although  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  a  profitable  mining  operation  is 
based  on  mineral  deposits  only  part  of  which 
are  in  the  mining  claim. 

(c)  A  plan  of  development  may  cover  a 
mining  claim  or  claims,  and  shaU  show: 

(I)  The  known  and  inferred  boundaries  of 
the  mineral  deposit,  the  quantities  and 
grades  of  proven  and  probable  mineral  re- 
serves contained  therein,  and  the  test  reeults 
and  data  from  which  such  Information  Is 
derived, 

(II)  The  planned  location  of  excavations, 
tunnels,  surface  faculties,  and  aU  other  uses 
of  the  surface  and  subsurfeMW  of  the  mining 
claims, 

(lU)  A  description  of  the  types  and  capac- 
ities of  the  equipment  and  faculties  which 
the  owner  anticipates  using  to  mine  the 
mineral  deposit, 

(iv)  The  contemplated  time  schedule  of 
each  phase  of  mine  development,  faculty  and 
plant  construction,  and  commencement  of 
mineral  production, 

(V)  An  estimate  of  the  total  Investment  to 
be  made  before  mineral  production  is  com- 
menced. 

(vl)  A  designation,  by  survey  or  by  legal 
subdivision  description  of  the  contiguous  or 
noncontiguous  tracts  of  land  owned  by  the 
United  States  outside  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  mining  claim  which  the  claim  owner 
selects  for  purchase  under  section  1  or  for 
exchange  under  section  2  of  title  V  hereof, 
and  a  description  of  the  planned  uses  which 
wUl  be  made  of  each  such  tract  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development,  mining  and  proc- 
essing oi>eratlons  for  the  mining  claim,  and 

(vll)  The  manner  to  which  cotnpUanoe 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
environment  will  be  effectuated. 
The  plan  or  amended  plan  may  be  disap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  only  if  It  does  not 
constitute  a  method  by  which  the  mineral 
deposit  can  be  extracted  by  an  operator  oper- 
ating in  good  faith  and  in  ootnpUance  with 
all  applicable  laws,  or  If  the  lands  described 
In  Item  (vl)  are  not  reasonably  necessary 
with  respect  to  quantity  or  location  for  mto- 
ing or  processing  operations  or  uses  reason- 
ably Incident  thereto.  The  plan  or  amended 
plan  shall  be  deemed  approved  to  writing  by 


the  Secretary  wlthto  lao  days  after  It  is  filed 
and  such  written  dlsi4>proval  sets  forth  to 
detail  the  reasons  for  dlsi^proval.  AppUcant 
may  submit  an  amended  plan  at  any  time 
and  from  time  to  time,  whether  or  not  the 
original  plan  or  a  prior  amended  plan  has 
beesi  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  each 
such  plan  shaU  be  considered  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  an  original  plan,  or  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  disapproves  a  plan  or  amended 
plan,  appUcant  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  district  to  which 
any  claim  covered  by  the  plan  is  situated  tat 
a  review  of  the  Secretary's  action. 

The  filtog  of  a  plan  or  amended  plan  of 
development  shaU  have  the  effect  of  segre- 
gating the  lands  designated  by  the  claim 
owner  pursuant  to  Item  (vl)  of  this  para- 
graph (c)  from  all  other  uses  and  ^>proprla- 
tlons  toconslstent  with  the  contemplated 
uses  incident  to  mtoing  or  processing  opera- 
tions. Such  segregation  AaU  remain  to  effect 
fcr  the  periods  during  which  the  plan  of  de- 
velopment Is  betog  considered  by  the  Secre- 
tary, during  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary,  and  during  any  time  the  claim 
owner  Is  proceeding  under  an  approved  plan 
of  development.  At  any  time  after  the  plan 
of  development  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
the  claim  owner  shall  have  the  right  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  such  lands  for  purpoeee  of 
oarrylng  out  the  [dan  of  development,  and 
upon  the  acquisition  and  InataUatlon  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  pursuant  to  such 
plan  the  claim  owner  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  acquire  such  lands  and  shaU 
acquire  such  lands  by  exchange  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  title  V  hereof,  or.  at  his  elec- 
tion, by  purchase  at  their  appraised  fair 
market  value.  At  any  time  atfer  the  plan  of 
development  is  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
the  claim  owner  may  fUe  an  application  for 
patent  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  title,  and 
IMoceed  in  aooordance  with  that  section. 

(d)  An  appUcatlon  for  patent  may  be 
based  upon  either  a  discovery  of  a  valuable 
mtoeral  deposit,  or  a  plan  of  development, 
or  both,  and  any  appUcatlon  for  patent  may 
be  withdrawn  or  amended  at  any  time.  The 
action  of  the  Secretary  In  denying  any  ap- 
plication tat  patent  may  be  i^qiealed  to  the 
United  States  district  court  as  herein  pro- 
vided. When  an  application  for  patent  Is 
withdrawn  or  a  final  determination  is  made 
that  an  i4>pUoant  Is  not  entitled  to  a  patent, 
a  new  appUcatlon  may  not  be  filed  for  any 
of  the  claims  covered  by  such  i^ipUcation  un- 
til aU  suspended  annual  labor  requirements 
have  been  performed  or  pajrments  to  Ueu  of 
labor  have  been  made  as  provided  to  sec- 
tion 6.  The  purchase  price  for  lands  covered 
by  a  mineral  patent  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  tSO  per  acre  for  the  mineral  de- 
posits plus  the  appraised  fair  market  value 
of  the  remaining  Interests  In  the  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  exclusive  of  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  mtoeral  deposits. 

RIGHTS    GEANTXD    BT    MINnAL    PATZNT 

Skc.  8.  A  mineral  patent  shall  grant  to 
the  patentee  and  his  successors  in  toterest 
the  title  to  the  mineral  deposits  which  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  mining  claim 
extended  downward  vertlcaUy  and  the  title 
to  the  remaining  interests  in  the  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  subject  to  reserved 
royalty  in  the  United  Statee  provided  in  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  title. 

PXOCXD'UXX   TO   OBTAIN   PATENTS 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  The  owner  of  a  mining  claim 
located  on  unsurveyed  lands,  or  a  mining 
claim  which  contains  lands  unavaUable  for 
mineral  location,  or  a  mining  claim  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  which  do  not  conform 
to  the  itoes  of  the  public  survey,  or  a  mining 
claim  located  on  surveyed  lands  without  a 
found  monument,  may  file  In  the  proper 
land  office  an  application,  under  oath,  to- 
gether with  a  survey  plat  of  the  claim  or 
claims  owned  in  common,  made  by  or  under 


the  direction  of  the  United  Statee  Chief 
Cadastral  Engtoeer,  showing  accurately  the 
boundaries  of  the  claim  or  claims,  which 
shall  be  distinctly  marked  by  monuments  on 
the  ground  and  said  monuments  shall  at  all 
times  after  patent  constitute  the  highest 
authority  as  to  what  land  is  patented.  The 
owner  of  a  mining  claim  located  on  surveyed 
lands,  which  does  not  contato  lands  unavaU- 
able for  mineral  location,  and  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  which  conform  to  the  lines  of 
any  rectangular  degal  subdivisions  of  such 
survey  or  any  oAe-half  subdivisions  of  any 
smaUest  legal  grubdivlslon  of  such  survey, 
may  fUe  in  the  proper  land  office,  without 
a  survey  plat,  an  application,  under  oatn, 
describing  the  boundaries  of  the  claims  ac- 
cording to  the  township,  range,  section,  and 
legal  subdivision,  and  said  descnptloc  shall 
at  all  times  after  patent  constitute  the  high- 
est authority  as  to  what  land  is  patented. 

(b)  Previous  to  the  filtog  of  the  appUca- 
tlon for  a  mineral  patent,  a  copy  of  such  sur- 
vey plat,  if  required,  together  with  a  notice 
of  such  application  for  a  mineral  patent, 
ShaU  be  posted  to  a  conspicuous  place  on  the 
land  embraced  In  such  notice  of  application, 
and  an  affidavit  of  at  least  two  persons  that 
such  notice  has  been  duly  posted,  and  a  copy 
of  the  notice  shall  be  lUed  In  such  land  of- 
fice, and  the  appUcant  shall  thereupon  be 
entitled  to  a  patent  to  the  mineral  deposits 
and  the  remaining  toterests  to  the  land 
owned  by  the  United  States  to  the  maimer 
foUowlng:  The  manager  of  the  land  office, 
upon  the  fUlng  of  such  application,  survey 
plat,  notices,  and  affidavits,  ahaU  publish 
once  per  week  for  a  period  of  eight  successive 
weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
to  be  by  him  designated  as  published  nearest 
to  such  claim,  a  notice  that  such  appUcatlon 
has  been  made;  and  he  shaU  also  poet  such 
notice  to  his  office  for  the  same  period.  At  the 
time  of  ming  this  application,  or  within 
sixty  days  thereafter,  the  appUcant  ahaU  fUe 
with  the  manager  a  certificate  of  the  United 
States  Chief  Cadastral  Engineer  that  the  sur- 
vey plat.  If  required,  is  correct,  with  such  de- 
scription by  reference  to  natural  objects  or 
permanent  moniiments  as  shaU  Identify  the 
claim  accurately,  to  be  incorporated  to  the 
patent.  At  the  e:q>iratlon  of  the  sixty  days  of 
publication  the  claim  owner  shall  fUe  an  af- 
fidavit, Bhowtog  that  such  plat,  if  required, 
and  notice  have  been  posted  to  a  conspicu- 
ous place  on  the  claim  durtog  such  period  of 
publication.  If  no  advene  claim  shaU  have 
been  filed  with  the  manager  of  the  proper 
land  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days 
of  publication,  and  if  the  appUcant  otherwise 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  he  shaU 
be  entitled  to  a  patent  to  the  minji^g  claim, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  of  the  amounts  prescribed  by 
Section  7(d)  of  thU  UUe;  and  thereafter  no 
objection  from  third  parties  to  the  Issuance 
of  a  patent  shaU  be  heard.  "Hie  application 
for  patent  and  the  affidavits  reqviired  to  be 
made  in  this  section  by  the  claimant  for  such 
patent  may  be  made  by  his  authorized  agent, 
where  said  agent  is  conversant  with  the  facts 
sought  to  be  established  by  said  affidavits. 

(c)  Tht  United  SUtee  Chief  Cadastral  En- 
gtoeer may  appotot  to  each  land  district  as 
many  competent  surveyors  as  shaU  i4>ply  for 
appointment  to  survey  mining  r.i^iTna  Tb» 
expenses  of  the  survey  of  claims,  together 
with  the  cost  of  pubUoatlon  of  notices,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  appUcants,  and  they  shaU  be 
at  Uberty  to  employ  any  United  States  deputy 
surveyor  to  make  the  survey.  To  the  end  that 
the  Director  may  be  fuUy  informed  on  the 
subject,  each  appUoant  shall  file  with  tha 
manager  a  sworn  statement  of  aU  cbarfM 
and  fees  paid  by  sudi  appUcant  for  pubUoa- 
tlon and  surveys,  togethw  with  all  faea  and 
money  paid  to  the  manager  of  the  land  oOce 
which  statement  shall  be  transmitted,  with 
the  other  papers  to  the  case,  to  the  Dlreotor 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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(d)  Any  applicant  tar  a  mineral  patent 
may  Include  in  his  application  the  landa  seg- 
regated under  section  7(c)  (t1)  of  this  title 
to  be  acquired  pursuant  to  title  V  hereof. 

tOTALTT 

See.  10.   (a)    There  shall  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  with  relation  to  minerals  ex- 
tracted from  mining  claims  located  pursuant 
to  title  III  hereof,  a  royalty  of  a  per  centum 
of  the  mine  value  of  said  minerals.  Mine 
value  of  the  minerals  extracted  aball  be  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  minerals  less: 
(1)  all  costs  Incurred,  both  direct  and  Indi- 
rect, Including  depreciation  and  amortization, 
for  processing,  transportation,  and  selling,  of 
said  minerals  from  the  mine  to  the  point  of 
delivery  to  the  purchaser  thereof;    (11)   rea- 
sonable   profit    attributable    to    such    proc- 
essing, transportation,  and  selling;  and  (ill) 
all  taxes  (other  than  Federal  Income  taxes) 
paid  or  accrued  upon  the  production  thereof. 
In  the  event  that  the  owner  demonstrates 
that  the  value  of  a  product  can  be  deter- 
mined at  a  stage  In  the  processing  prior  to 
the  sale,  the  mine  value  shall  be  the  value 
of  the  product  at  such  stage,  rather  than  the 
sale  price  of  the  product  sold,  less:    (1)   all 
costs  Incurred,  both  direct  and  Indirect,  In- 
cluding depreciation  and  amortization,  for 
processing  and  transportation  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  stage  at  which  such  value  Is  es- 
tablished; (U)  reasonable  profit  attributable 
to  such  processing  and  transportation;  and 
(111)    all   taxes    (other  than  Federal   income 
taxes)  paid  or  accrued  upon  the  production 
thereof.  In  no  event  shall  the  royalty  pay- 
able hereunder  for  any  calendar  yeair  exceed 
5  percent  of  the  net  mining  Income  for  such 
year  allocable  to  the  mineral  for  which  said 
royalty  Is  payable.  Net  mining  Income  shall 
be  the  mine  value  of  such  mineral  as  deter- 
mined hereunder  less  all  costs  Incurred,  both 
direct  and  Indirect  for  mining  the  same. 

(b)  Payment  of  royalty  shall  be  made  by 
the  owner  of  the  claim  to  the  United  States 
within  90  days  following  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar quarter  in  which  the  mineral  extracted 
is  sold  or  in  which  the  value  thereof  is  other- 
wise established  by  the  owner  in  accordance 
with  this  section.  Excess  royalty  payments 
shall  be  refunded  promptly. 

(c)  In  the  event  the  owner  of  a  mining 
claim  subject  to  this  section  fails  or  refuses 
for  a  period  greater  than  30  days  to  pay  the 
royalty  required  by  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tly of  the  Interior  may  enforce  such  pay- 
ment by  bringing  an  action  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  owner  resides  or  In  which  the  mining 
claim  Is  located.  If  the  owner  and  the  Sec- 
retary cannot  agree  as  to  the  amoxint  of  the 
royalty,  such  amount  shall  be  determined  by 
an  action  brought  In  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  district  In  which  the  own- 
er resides  or  In  which  the  mining  claim  is  lo- 
cated, and  the  owner  shall  have  the  right 
to  continue  mineral  production  while  such 
determination  is  being  made.  In  an  action 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section,  upon  a 
showing  by  the  Secretary  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  to  be 
protected,  the  court  may  require  the  owner 
to  post  a  bond  or  deposit  secxiritles  or  cash 
sufficient  to  secure  the  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  amount  of  accumulated  royal- 
ties to  which  It  may  be  fo\ind  to  be  en- 
titled. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  that  mineral  production 
from  any  mining  claim  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion be  commenced  or  continued,  and  no 
right  m  any  such  mining  claim  shall  be  af- 
fected by  the  failure  to  commence  or  con- 
tinue to  produce  minerals  therefrom. 

(e)  Royalties  tmder  this  section  shall  be 
deductible  as  ordinary  and  necessary  biisiness 
expenses  under  the  Income  tax  laws  of  the 
United  States  when  paid  or  accrued. 

(f)  Each  patent  issued  under  title  rn 
hereof  shall  contain  a  reservation  of  the 
royalty  provided  for  herein. 
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umoLSk  CLAZMS 
Sec.  11.  Where  an  adverse  claim  Is  filed  dur- 
ing the  aforesaid  eight  week  period  of  pub- 
lication provided  in  section  9(b)  of  this  title, 
It  shall  be  upon  oath  of  the  person  mniripg 
the  same,  or  his  authorized  agent  or  attorney 
In  fact,  and  shall  show  the  nature,  boundar- 
ies and  extent  of  such  adverse  claim,  and 
the  proceedings,  except  the  publication  of  no- 
tice and  malting  and  filing  of  the  affidavit 
thereof,  shall  be  stayed  imtu  the  controversy 
shall  have  been  settled  or  decided  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  the  adverse 
claim  is  waived.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
adverse  claimant,  within  thirty  days  after 
filing  his  claim,  to  commence  proceedings  in 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  to  deter- 
mine his  asserted  rights,  and  prosecute  the 
same  with  reasonable  diligence  to  final  Judg- 
ment, and  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  a  waiver 
of  hU  adverse  claim.  After  such  final  Judg- 
ment shall  have  been  rendered,  each  party 
determined  to  have  the  right  to  the  mining 
claim  or  any  portion  thereof,  may,  without 
giving  further  notice,  proceed  as  otherwise  re- 
quired by  section  9  of  this  title,  and  a  patent 
shall  Issue  thereon  for  the  mining  claims 
or  such  portion  thereof  to  the  parties  as  they 
shall  appear,  from  the  decision  of  the  coiirt, 
to  be  entitled.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the 
title  by  a  patent  to  any  person  whatever. 

APPLlCABnjTT    OF   KNYSONMENTAL    LAWS; 
IXSUTATIOM    ON    TTSX    AND 


Sec.  12.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  exempt  the  owner  of  a  mining 
claim  from  applicable  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
environment. 

(b)  Any  land  acquired  under  this  title  or 
title  V  shall  be  used  only  for  mining,  mineral 
exploration,  development,  processing,  or  uses 
reasonably  incident  thereto  A  patentee  or  his 
successor  may  not  use  the  land  or  permit  it 
to  be  used  for  any  other  purpoee,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary.  If  the  land  is 
used  for  any  unauthorized  use  and  such 
use  Is  not  discontinued  within  ninety  days 
srfter  the  Secretary  gives  the  patentee  or  his 
successor  written  notice  to  discontinue  such 
unauthorized  use,  title  to  the  land  shall  re- 
vert to  the  United  States.  At  any  time  the 
Secretary  determines  that  continuance  of  the 
reverter  serves  no  public  purpose,  he  may  re- 
lease to  the  patentee  or  his  successor  the  poe- 
slbUlty  of  reverter  to  the  land  held  by  the 
United  States  without  receipt  of  any  consid- 
eration for  such  release.  Each  patent  to  land 
acquired  \mder  this  title  or  title  V  shall  state 
that  it  Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

TITLE  IV.  BUREAU  OF  LAND 
MANAGEMENT  RECORDS 
DocmcxNTS  itlkd;  aEcoaus  uaintainxd 
Section  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  maintain  in  each  local  land  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  in  addition  to 
the  public  flies  and  records  maintained  be- 
fore the  date  of  this  Act,  the  public  files  and 
records  required  by  this  title  for  mining  claim 
documents,  as  hereinafter  defined,  for  min- 
ing claims  on  lands  within  the  respective 
jurlsdictlckns  of  said  offices,  and  shall  per- 
form the  other  duties  in  connection  with  such 
files  and  records  required  by  this  Act. 

(b)  "Mining  claim  documents"  as  used 
herein  means:  declarations  of  interest,  loca- 
tion notices,  location  certificates,  affidavits 
of,  and  notices  of  deferment  or  exemption 
from,  annual  labor  and  payment  in  lieu  of 
labor  filed  pursuant  to  title  n  or  title  m 
of  this  Act.  applications  for  mineral  patents, 
mineral  patents,  and  amendments  to  each 
of  the  aforesaid  documents. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  each  local 
land  office  as  to  lands  within  its  Jurisdiction 
to  maintain  the  following  records  and  files, 
to  make  the  following  entries  therein  and 
thereon,  to  keep  all  mining  claim  documents 


In  appropriate  permanent  files,  and  to  do  such 
other  things  as  are  required  by  this  tlUe: 

(1)  Each  declaration  of  interest  filed  pursu- 
ant to  title  n  aiKl  each  mining  claim  loca- 
Uon  notice  filed  pursuant  to  title  m  of  this 
Act  shall  be  assigned  a  serial  number  by  the 
land  office  at  the  time  of  filing. 

(2)  A  dally  reception  record  shall  be  main- 
tained upon  which  the  local  land  office  shall 
immediately  upon  the  filing  of  a  mining 
claim  document  enter  the  day,  hour,  and 
minute  of  filing,  showing  in  such  record  the 
serial  number  of  the  location  notice  or 
declaration  of  mterest  affected,  and  noting  on 
each  such  document  the  day,  hour,  and  min- 
ute  of  filing,  which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
the  time  of  record. 

(3)  A  serial  register  and  a  separate  perma- 
nent file  under  the  same  serial  number  as 
the  serial  register  shall  be  maintained  for 
each  such  locaUton  notice  filed  under  title 
III  or  declaration  of  Interest  filed  under  title 
n.  The  local  land  office  shall,  when  a  mining 
claim  document  is  filed,  immediately  enter 
on  the  serial  register  the  date  of  filing  and  a 
description  of  the  docimient  filed.  Any  such 
document  so  filed  shall  be  immediately  placed 
In  the  appropriate  permanent  file;  if  more 
than  one  such  file  is  affected  a  duplicate  of 
such  Instrument  or  appropriate  written  cross 
reference  by  serial  number  shall  be  placed  in 
each  such  file. 

(4)  Each  local  land  office  shall  maintain 
a  mining  claim  plat  of  all  lands  available 
for  mineral  location  for  each  surveyed  and 
unsurveyed  township  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
on  which  shall  be  shown  the  serial  number 
of  the  location  notice  or  declaration  of  In- 
terest filed  for.  and  the  boundaries  of,  each 
mining  claim  that  Is  currently  maintained. 

(5)  A  new  serial  number  may  be  assigned 
to  a  location  notice,  declaration  of  interest 
or  amendment  thereof  for  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  a  mining  claim.  In  which  event  the 
local  land  office  shall  make  a  new  serial  reg- 
ister and  separate  permanent  file  for  the 
new  number  and  make  appropriate  entry  on 
the  serial  register  for  the  prior  serial  number 
showing  the  new  number  and  shall  also  im- 
mediately enter  the  new  number  on  the  min- 
ing claim  plat. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
have  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

FILING  fees;  records  open  to  public 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  public  no- 
tice m  the  Federal  Register  as  to  amounts 
and  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  during 
which  interested  parties  may  submit  rec- 
ommendations, shall  fix  and  establish  reason- 
able fees  to  be  charged  by  local  land  offices 
in  connection  with  filing  of  mining  claim 
documents  and  Issuance  of  certified  copies 
thereof.  '^ 

(b)  Each  mining  claim  document  which  is 
filed  with  the  local  land  office,  and  as  to 
which  the  prescribed  fee  U  tendered  shall 
be  accepted  for  filing.  The  notations  with  re- 
spect thereto  shall  be  made  promptly  as 
hereinabove  provided. 

(c)  The  records  and  files  required  by  this 
section  to  be  maintained,  or  photographic  or 
mlcrophotographlc  copies  thereof,  shall  be 
public  records  open  to  inspection  during  office 
hours  in  the  respecUve  local  land  offices. 
Upon  request  and  upon  payment  of  the  pre- 
scribed fee.  the  local  land  office  shall  furnish 
or  permit  to  be  made,  an  exact  copy  or  re- 
production accurately  showing  such  docu- 
ment In  all  details,  and  the  Secretary  or 
someone  delegated  by  him.  shall,  upon' re- 
quest, certify  or  authenticate  that  any  such 
copy  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  original 
doctmaent.  * 

(d)  No  local  land  oflkse  shall  receive  a 
mining  claim  document  for  filing  or  make 
any  entry  on  the  records  with  respect  there- 
to, or  furnish  a  certified  or  authenticated 
copy  of  any  filed  document  or  records  per- 
taining  thereto,   unless    the   prescribed   fee 
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for  such  flilng  or  certified  copy,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  have  first  been  tendered. 

(e)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  any  document  respecting  mining 
claims  which  was  prepared  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  to  be  filed  hereunder, 
nor  shall  any  right  be  adversely  affected  for 
failure  to  file  such  prior  document  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

TITLE     V.     ACQUISITION     OF    LANDS 

Section  2337  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (30 
U.S.C.  sec.  42)  is  repealed  and  the  following 
sections  are  added: 

purchase 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  sell,  upon  the  application 
of  any  person  holding  an  Interest  in  a  min- 
eral deposit  whether  acquired  from  the 
United  States  or  otherwise,  any  other  land 
owned  by  the  United  States,  whether  It  be 
mineral  or  nonmlneral  in  character,  which 
the  applicant  demonstrates  Is  reasonably  nec- 
essary for  any  mining  or  processing  opera- 
tions with  respect  to  such  mineral  deposit 
or  uses  reasonably  Incident  thereto.  The  land 
shall  be  sold  to  such  applicant  at  Its  ap- 
praised fair  market  value. 

EXCHANGE     OF     LANDS 

Sec.  2.(3)  When  the  development  of  min- 
eral resources  will  be  promoted  thereby,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  title  to 
any  interest  in  privately  owned  lands  In  ex- 
change for  conveyance  of  any  interest  In  sur- 
veyed or  unsurveyed  public  land  or  land  pre- 
viously acquired  by  the  United  States  in  any 
state.  In  the  event  the  lands  or  Interests  In 
lands  Involved  In  the  exchange  are  not  equal 
In  value,  a  cash  consideration  to  compen- 
sate for  the  unequal  value  based  upon  the 
appraised  fair  market  value  of  the  land  may 
be  paid  or  received  by  the  United  States,  as 
the  case  may  be.  For  the  purpoee  of  effecting 
exchanges,  the  Identification  and  area  of  un- 
surveyed lands  may  be  determined  by  pro- 
traction or  otherwise.  The  character  of  the 
lands  to  be  exchanged  may  be  either  mineral 
or  nonmlneral. 

(b)  Before  any  such  exchange  under  this 
section  shall  be  effected,  notice  of  the  con- 
templated exchange,  describing  the  lands 
and  the  Interests  In  the  lands  Involved,  shall 
be  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
once  each  week  for  four  sucesslve  weeks  In  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  each 
county  in  which  the  lands  to  be  accepted 
by  the  United  States  are  situated,  and  in 
the  same  manner  In  some  like  newspaper 
published  In  each  county  In  which  the  lands 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  United  States  In  such 
exchange  are  situated.  Lands  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  under  this  section  shall, 
upon  acceptance  of  title,  become  public 
lands  available  for  mineral  location  and 
mineral  leasing.  No  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
any  exchange  of  land  made  under  this  section 
except  the  cost  of  publishing  the  notice  of 
a  proposed  exchange  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Any  land  acquired  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of 
Section  11  of  title  in  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI.  RESERVED  MINERALS 
Section    1.   That  section  2   of  the  Act  of 
June  17.  1949  (.30  U.SC.  sec.  54)   Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  54.  Liability  for  damages  by  mineral 
activities  on  lands  patented  with 
minerals  reserved  to  the  United 
States. 

Notvrithstandlng  the  provisions  of  any 
Act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary,  any  person 
who  hereafter  prospects  for,  develops,  mines, 
or  removes  any  minerals  from  any  land  In- 
cluded In  a  patent  from  which  such  minerals 
were  reserved  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
liable  for  any  damages  to  the  surface  re- 
soxirces  and  tangible  Improvements  thereon 
of  any  nature  and  purpose,  caused  by  such 


prospecting  for,  development,  mining,  or  re- 
moval of  minerals.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  considered  or  construed  to  impair 
any  vested  right  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
this  Act. 

COMMON  VARIETIES 

Sec.  2.  That  section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  23. 
1955  (30  U.S.C.  sec.  611)  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  611.  Common  Varieties  of  Sand,  Stone, 
Gravel,  Pumice,  Pumlclte  or 
Cinders  and  Petrified  Wood, 

(a)  No  deposit  of  common  varieties  of 
sand,  stone,  gravel,  pumice,  pumlclte,  or 
cinders  and  no  deposit  of  i>etrified  wood  shall 
be  deemed  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  within 
the  meaning  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  give  effective  validity  to  any 
mining  claim  hereafter  located  for  such  com- 
mon varieties  under  such  mining  laws:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  nothing  herein  shaU  af- 
fect the  validity  of  any  mining  location  based 
upon  discovery  of  some  other  mineral  occur- 
ring in  or  in  association  with  such  a  deposit. 
"Common  varieties"  as  used  In  sections  601. 
603,  and  611-615  of  this  title,  Include  deposits 
of  such  materials  which  are  primarily  valu- 
able as  construction  materials  but  do  not 
Include  so-called  "block  pumice"  which  oc- 
curs In  nature  in  pieces  having  one  dimension 
of  2  inches  or  more  and  deposits  of  such  ma- 
terials which  are  commercially  valuable  for 
use  In  manufacturing.  Industrial,  or  process- 
ing operations,  such  as,  but  not  limited  to. 
gypsum,  silica,  sand,  limestone  suitable  In 
the  production  of  cement,  and  metallurgical 
or  chemical-grade  limestone.  "Petrified 
wood"  as  used  In  Sections  601,  603,  and  611- 
615  of  this  title  means  agatlzed,  opallzed. 
petrified,  or  slUcified  wood,  or  any  material 
formed  by  the  replacement  of  wood  by  silica 
or  other  matter. 

SURFACE    MANAGEMEtrr 

Sec.  3.  That  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act 
of  July  23,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  sees.  613.  614) 
shall  be  repealed  five  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  section  4  of  said  Act 
(30  U.S.C.  sec.  612)  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  612.  Surface  Management 

(a)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "min- 
ing claim  subject  to  this  section"  shall  mean 
Eill  mining  claims  prior  to  issuance  of  patent 
located  alter  July  23,  1955.  Any  mining  claim 
subject  to  this  section  shall  not  be  used  for 
any  purposes  other  than  pro6i>ectlng,  mining 
or  processing  operations  and  uses  reasonably 
Incident  thereto. 

reservations  in  the  UNITED  STATES  TO  USE  OF 
THE  SURFACE  AND  StrKFACE  RESOURCES 

(b)  Rights  under  any  mining  claim  subject 
to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  manage  and  dispose 
of  the  vegetative  surface  resources  thereof 
and  to  manage  other  surface  resources  there- 
of (except  mineral  deposits  subject  to  loca- 
tion under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United 
States).  Any  such  mining  claim  shall  also 
be  subject  to  the  right  of  the  United  States. 
Its  permittees,  and  licensees,  to  use  so  much 
of  the  surface  hereof  as  may  be  necessary 
for  such  purposes  or  for  access  to  adjacent 
land:  Provided,  however,  that  any  vise  at  the 
surface  of  any  such  mining  claim  by  the 
United  States,  its  permittees  or  licensees, 
shall  be  such  as  not  to  endanger  or  mate- 
rially interfere  with  prospecting,  mining  or 
processing  operations  or  uses  reasonably  Inci- 
dent thereto :  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
In  sections  601,  603,  and  611-616  of  this  title 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  or  intended 
to  affect  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  mod- 
ify the  laws  of  the  States  which  lie  wholly 
or  In  part  westward  of  the  nlnety-eigbth 
meridian  relating  to  the  ownership,  control, 
appropriation,  use  and  distribution  of  ground 
or  surface  waters  within  any  mining  claim 
subject  to  this  section. 


SEVERANCE    OR    REMOVAL    OF    TIMBER 


(c)  Except  to  the  extent  required  to  pro- 
vide clearance  for  the  mining  claimant's  pros- 
pecting, mining  or  processing  operations  and 
uses  reasonably  Incident  thereto,  or  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  the  United  States,  no 
claimant  of  any  mining  claim  subject  to  this 
section  ShaU.  sever,  remove,  or  use  any  vege- 
tative or  other  surface  resources  thereof 
which  are  subject  to  management  or  dispo- 
sition by  the  United  States  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

MINING  ON    power    SITE    WITHDRAWALS 

Sec.  4.  That  section  4  of  the  Act  of  Aug^ust 
11,  1955  (30  U.S.C.  sec.  623)  U  repealed  and 
subsection  (b)  of  Section  2  of  said  Act  (30 
U.S.C.  sec.  621(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUovre : 

(b)  The  locator  of  a  mining  claim  under 
this  chapter,  however,  shall  conduct  no  min- 
ing operations  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  after 
the  filing  of  a  location  notice  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  title  III  of  the  Mineral  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  within  said  sixty  day  period,  no- 
tifies the  locator  by  registered  mall  or  cer- 
tified mail  of  the  Secretary's  Intention  to 
hold  a  public  hearing  to  determine  whether 
mining  operations  would  substantially  in- 
terfere with  power  development  or  power 
site  uses  of  the  land  included  within  the 
mining  claim,  mining  operations  on  that 
claim  shall  be  further  suspended  until  the 
Secretary  has  held  the  hearing  and  has  Is- 
sued an  appropriate  order.  The  order  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
provide  for  one  of  the  following:  ( 1 )  a  com- 
plete prohibition  of  mining;  (2)  a  permis- 
sion to  engage  in  mining  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  locator  shall,  following  min- 
ing operations,  reclaim  the  surface  of  the 
claim;  or  (3)  a  general  f>ermission  to  engage 
in  mining.  No  order  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  operations  shall  be  valid 
unless  a  certified  copy  is  filed  in  the  same 
State  or  county  office  In  which  the  loca- 
tor's location  notice  has  been  filed  in  com- 
pliance virith  the  United  States  mining  laws. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  bonds  and 
deposits  with  respect  to  the  reclamation  of 
mined  lands.  Moneys  received  from  any  bond 
or  deposit  shall  be  used  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  surface  of  the  claim  Involved,  and 
any  money  received  In  excess  of  the  amovmt 
needed  for  the  reclamation  of  the  surface 
of  that  claim  shall  be  refunded. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  of  Aug^ust  11,  1955 
(30  XJS.C.  sees.  621-«25)  applying  to  mining 
claims  located  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  Mineral   Development   Act  of   1971. 

TITLE  VII.   ADMINISTRATION 
The  provisions   of   this   Act  shall   be   ad- 
ministered In  conformity  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis.  Mineral 
Development  Act  of  1971 

This  is  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  for  the 
development  of  mineral  resources  on  public 
lands  of  the  United  States. 


Section  1  recites  the  short  title. 

Sec.  2  recites  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  be 
to  develop  certain  mineral  resources  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  consistent 
with  Congressional  policy  as  expressed  in  the 
Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970. 

Sec.  3  contains  definitions  of  nine  terms 
used  in  the  bill :  ( 1 )  "Lands  available  for  min- 
eral location"  are  the  public  lands.  Including 
lands  containing  reserved  minerals,  to  which 
the  1872  mining  law  now  applies,  but  not  In- 
cluding areas  presently  covered  by  mining 
claims,  perfected  by  a  mineral  discovery  or 
other  claims  for  which  a  declaration  of  in- 
terest has  been  filed  so  long  as  the  claims  are 
maintained  In  accordance  with  Title  n  of 
this  bill,  except  such  areas  are  subject  to  lo- 
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cation  of  »  mining  clAlm  punuimt  to  Title  HI 
by  the  owner  of  mining  claims  covering  ■uch 
areaa  whidi  are  or  coold  be  maintained  un<ler 
TlUe  n:  (3 )  "Iflneral  Deposit*  covered  by  this 
Act"  are  the  mineral  deposits  to  which  the 
1872  mining  law  now  applies;  (8)  "Smallest 
legal  subdivision"  Is  a  4(V-acre  surveyed  tract 
consisting  of  a  quarter-quarter  sactton;  (4) 
"Work  year"  Is  the  one-year  period  commenc- 
ing at  noon  on  September  1;  (S)  "Remaining 
Interests  In  land  owned  by  the  United  States" 
are  all  Interests  In  such  land  including  thoee 
substances  deemed  not  to  be  s  valuable  min- 
eral deposit  by  the  Multiple  Surface  Use  Act 
of  1985  but  not  Including  certain  Leasing  Act 
minerals:  (0)  "Surveyed  lands"  are  lands  sur- 
veyed by  the  United  States,  and  "unsurveyed 
lands"  are  those  which  have  not  been  so  sur- 
veyed; (7)  "Lands  with  a  found  monument" 
are  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands  on  which  a 
locator  finds  a  U^S.  survey  monument  or  min- 
eral  monument  within  one  mile  from  any 
part   of   the  claim,  and   "Lands  without  a 
found  monument"  are  lands  on  which  no 
such  monument  is  foiuid;  (8)  "Pleld  siirvey" 
is  a  survey  at  least  ss  accurate  as  a  transit 
or  plane  table  sxurey;    (9)   "Cltlsens  of  the 
United  States"  are  native-born  or  naturalized 
dtlEens.  corporations  organized   under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  state  or 
territory,  and  associations  of  such  persons 
and  corporations. 

TITLB  n 

This  Title  relatee  to  mining  claims  and  mill- 
sites  located  under  the  1873  act,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  bill. 

Sac.  1   provides  that  such  mining  claims 
and  mlllBtt,*is  are  null  and  void  imlees  an 
appllcaOon  for  patent  or  a  declaration  of  in- 
terest Is  filed  within  three  years.  A  declara- 
tion of  interest  may  be  filed  for  a  in'"'"g 
claim  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  dis- 
covery of  a  valuable  mineral  deposit.  The  land 
covered  by  a  claim  wlU  be  subject  to  location 
by  a  new  claim  under  this  biU  unleas  a  decla- 
ration Is  filed  within  one  year  or  there  has 
been  a  discovery,  or  in  the  case  of  a  millslte, 
unleas  the  millslte  is  on   nonmlneral  land 
and  Is  then  being  used  for  a  nUIlslte  purpoee. 
Any  person  having  an  interest  in  a  claim  may 
file  the  declaration  of  Interest.  The  declara- 
tion of  Interest  must  show  the  names  and 
■rtdreeses  of  the  owners,  and  a  dascrlptlon  of 
the   claims,   including   acreage.   Szoept   for 
plaoer  claims  already  located  to  conform  to 
the  public  survey,  the  declaration  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  map  prepared  from  a  field 
survey  showing  the  position  of  the  claims.  If 
the  description  u  Insufficient,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  may  require  additional  informa- 
tion. Such  claims  may  be  perfected  by  a  dis- 
covery at  any  Ume  within  five  years,  but  if 
the  United  SUtes  has  tptci&c  need  for  any 
limited  area  of  land,  claims  on  that  land  may 
be  contested  and  declared  null  and  void  if 
not  then  perfected  by  a  discovery  or.  in  the 
case  of  mlllsltes,  if  the  millslte  is  not  then 
vaUd.  Claims  for  which  a  dedaraUon  of  in- 
terest is  filed  are  subject  to  the  annual  labor 
requirements  of  this  bUl,  and  wlU  be  void  If 
such  requirements  are  not  met. 

Sk.  a  provides  that  claims  for  which  a 
dedaraUon  of  interest  has  been  or  may  be 
filed  wUl  be  void  five  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  blU  unless  an  application 
for  patent  is  then  pending.  If  the  application 
is  denied,  the  owner  will  have  the  exclusive 
right  for  180  days  thereafter  to  locate  a  min- 
ing claim  pursuant  to  Title  III  for  the  lands 
covered  by  the  ^plication  which  was  denied. 
Owners  of  such  claims  are  entitled  to  a 
patent  under  the  1872  Uw  U  they  meet  the 
requirements  of  that  law. 
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iTrtx  xn 
This  TlUe  relates  to  location  of  new  rJ^im« 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  bill.  It  repeals 
^pllcable  provisions  of  the  general  mining 
law  of  1872  and  certain  acts  amendatory  or 
supplemental  thereto,  and  enacts  a  new  min- 
ing law. 


S»c.  1  provides  that,  subject  to  the  reserved 
royalty  In  the  United  States  provided  in 
Section  10  of  TlUe  n.  aU  mineral  depoalta 
covered  by  this  Act  In  lands  avaUable  for 
mineral  locaUon  (as  thoee  terms  are  defined 
in  TlUe  I)  shall  be  open  for  exploraUon,  de- 
velopment, mining,  production  and  disposi- 
tion, and  patent,  and  said  lands  shaU  be  open 
to  ingress,  egress,  occupation,  and  use  for 
mineral  purposes,  and  to  patent  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  (as  that  term  is  defined  in 
Title  I)  and  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  such.  No  person  who 
holds  an  Interest  in  a  claim  can  mocate  the 
same  land  for  two  years  unless  annual  labor 
li*»  been  performed  on  the  land  for  the 
period,  and  an  affidavit  Is  filed  prior  to  re- 
locating the  land,  and  In  that  event,  the 
amount  of  annual  labor  as  to  the  re- 
located porUon  shaU  be  the  same  as  if  It  were 
covered  by  the  original  claim.  TO  the  extent 
that  a  mining  claim  purports  to  cover  land 
not  avaUable  for  mineral  location,  it  is  void 
as  to  said  porUon. 

8k:.   2  provides  that  locators  of   mining 
claims  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  of  pos- 
session and   use  of  all  the  surface  of  the 
claims  for  exploration,  development,  mining, 
and  processing  operaUons  and  uses  reason- 
ably incident  thereto,  and  the  exclusive  right 
to  explore  for.  develop,  mine,   produce  and 
diq;>ose  of,  and  patent  the  mineral  deposits 
within    the    vertical    planes    of    the    claim 
boundaries.   The  rights  to   the   use  of   the 
surface  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
MulUple  Surface  Use  Act  of   1966  and  the 
Multiple  Mineral  Development  Act  of  1954. 
All  rights  of  locators  are  freely  alienable  and 
subject  to  the  enctuibrancee  and  tnuuacUona 
as   are   the   rights   In   other   property.    The 
locator  or  holder  of  the  claim  is  required  to 
maintain  in  effect  a  bond  to  secure  a  pay- 
ment of  damages  to  the  surface  and  tangible 
improvements,  in  an  amount  determined  by 
Uie  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  but  In  no 
event  greater  than  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  surface  resources  and  tangible  improve- 
ments. The  bond  and  the  amount  of  the  bond 
are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Courts,  but  during  the  appeal  the  owner  of 
the  mining  claim  has  the  right  to  continue  all 
actlviUes  upon  the  claim  by  posting  a  bond 
in  the  amount  specified  or  he  may  suspend  all 
activities  on  the  claim  and  his  annual  labor 
requirement    wUl    be    deferred    during    the 
period  of  the  appeal.  The  federal  agency  hav- 
ing JurlsdlcUon  may  waive  the  r«iulrement 
of  the  bond  If  the  owner  of  the  claim  demon- 
stratea  that  there  wlU  not  be  significant  or 
lasung  damage  to  the  surface  reK>urce8  or 
improvements.  A  bond  furnished  under  any 
other  sutute  or  regiUation  will  be  sufficient 
if  it  meets  the  requirements  at  this  bill. 

8«c.  3  provides  that  a  mining  <«imtw^  shall 
contain  not  less  than  30  acres  nor  more  than 
80  acrea,  except  where  necesaary  to  conform 
to  the  lines  of  a  public  survey,  and  the  mini- 
mum size  is  subject  to  the  exception  that 
Isolated  tracts  of  land  available  for  mineral 
location  may  contain  leas  than  20  acres. 

If  there  is  a  found  moniunent,  the  descrip. 
tlon  of  the  claim  shaU  be  tied  by  a  field  sur- 
vey to  the  monxunent.  Otherwise,  the  de- 
scription must  be  tied  by  a  field  survey  to 
some  other  natural  object  or  permanent 
monument  by  which  the  claim  can  be  iden- 
tified by  a  reasonably  knowledgeable  person 
conversant  with  such  natural  objects  and 
permanent  monuments  in  the  vicinity.  On 
surveyed  land  with  a  found  monument  the 
boundaries  must  conform  to  lines  of  a  rec- 
tangular survey,  even  though  the  area  within 
such  boundaries  may  contain  confllcUng 
claims  and  other  areas  unavaUable  for  loca- 
tion. The  claim  must  be  rectangular  In  shape 
and  its  length  no  greater  than  four  time* 
Ita  width.  If  there  is  no  found  monument 
the  boundary  Unea  must  run  generally  east 
and  west  and  north  and  south.  When  there 
is  no  s\u^ey  of  the  claim,  the  monuments  on 
the   ground   control    the   poatUons   at   the 


boundaries,  but  after  a  survey  is  made  if 
one  is  required,  the  survey  controls  over  tba 
monuments. 

A  location  U  made  by  erecting  a  monu- 
ment at  each  comer  of  a  claim  on  unsur- 
veyed land  or  on  surveyed  land  without  a 
found  monument,  and  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  each  claim  located  on  surveyed  land 
with  a  found  monument.  Bach  monument 
must  be  marked  with  its  poaiUon,  the  name 
of  the  claim,  and  if  a  witness  monument 
it  must  refer  to  the  comer  monument  it 
witnesses.  The  locator  must  poet  on  the 
northwest  comer  monument  a  location 
noUce  stating  the  name  of  the  claim  the 
name  and  address  of  the  locator,  the  da'te  of 
the  locaUon,  and  a  description  of  the  claim 
including,  ui  the  case  of  surveyed  lands  with 
a  found  monument,  the  number  of  acres 
An  identical  signed  copy  of  the  notice  must 
be  recorded  in  the  coimty  or  recording  dis- 
trict office  in  which  the  state  law  authorize* 
instrumenu  relating  to  tiUe  to  land  to  be  re- 
corded, and  an  identical  signed  copy  must  be 
filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
If  both  are  not  done  vrtthln  thirty  days  the 
claim  is  void. 

If  the  claim  is  on  unsurveyed  land  or  on 
surveyed  land  without  a  found  monument 
the  locator  must  also  survey  the  land  within 
180  days  after  posting  and  then  record  in  the 
county  or  recording  district  office  and  file 
in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  a  signed 
location  certificate  containing  a  map  and 
description  of  the  land  according  to  the 
survey.  If  a  claim  is  improperly  located  it 
will  be  subject  to  subsequent  location 'by 
another  person  who  has  no  actual  notice  of 
the  claim  at  any  time  before  the  location 
notice  is  recorded  and  filed  (If  no  locaUon 
certificate  is  required)  or  at  any  time  before 
the  location  certificate  is  recorded  and  filed 
(if  a  location  certificate  U  required). 

S«c.  4  provides  that  a  location  notice  or 
certificate  naay  be  amended  to  correct  errors 
or  omissions  therein  and  a  claim  may  be 
amended  to  correct  errors  or  omissions  in 
the  manner  of  location  or  to  change  the  size 
or  shape  of  a  claim.  The  amendment  is  made 
by  erecting  a  new  monvunent  or  moniunents 
making  a  new  field  survey  if  necessary  and 
posting,  recording,  and  fiUng  an  amended 
notice  or  certificate.  The  amendment  is  ef- 
fective when  the  notice  or  certificate  is  re- 
corded and  filed  and  all  other  acts  required 
by  Section  3  have  been  performed,  and  Is 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights.  The  notice 
or  certificate  must  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  owners,  must  conUln  all  of  the  In- 
formation required  in  the  original  location 
notice  or  certificate  and  in  addition  the  name 
and  address  of  the  present  owners,  references 
to  the  filing  and  recording  of  the  original 
notice  or  certificate,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

8»c.  6  provides  that  annual  labor  must  be 
performed  on  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  claims 
consisting  of  labor,  materials,  surveys.  Im- 
provements, and  activity  of  any  kind  which 
would  tend  to  discover  or  tend  to  facfHtate 
the  development,  mining,  or  processing  of 
mineral  deposits  within  the  claim.  The  work 
may  be  performed  by  the  owner  of  the  claim 
and  such  work  will  be  appUed  to  the  extent 
of  the  reasonable  cost  of  having  it  per- 
formed by  others.  The  work  may  be  per- 
formed anywhere  on  a  group  of  contiguous 
claims  not  greater  In  area  than  four  square 
miles  In  which  event  the  labor  wUl  be  deemed 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  each  of  the  claims 
In  the  group.  The  amount  of  the  annual 
labor  is  t5  per  acre  per  year  for  each  acre 
of  land  available  for  mineral  location  within 
the  claim  during  the  first  6  years,  $10  per 
acre  per  year  during  the  second  6  years,  |15 
per  acre  per  year  during  the  third  5  years, 
and  $30  per  acre  per  year  thereafter. 

At  his  election,  the  owner  of  a  claim 
may  discharge  the  annual  labor  requirement 
by  making  payment  of  all  or  part  thereof 
to    the    Treasury    of    the    United    States. 
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Amounts  of  annual  labor  performed  or  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  labor  paid  in  excess  of  the 
annual  requirement  carry  over  into  the  sub- 
sequent years. 

If  a  claim  Is  located  after  July  1  and  prior 
to  September  1  of  any  year,  annual  labor 
does  not  have  to  be  performed  for  that  work 
year.  Otherwise,  annual  labor  must  be  per- 
formed In  the  required  amoimts  in  order  to 
hold  the  claim  In  a  subsequent  year.  Thus, 
the  holder  of  a  mining  claim  has  the  ex- 
clusive rights  therein  during  the  work  year 
in  which  the  claim  is  located,  and  where  the 
claim  Is  located  after  July  1,  also  In  the 
subsequent  work  year,  and  In  addition  in 
every  work  year  subsequent  to  each  work 
year  In  which  annual  labor  Is  performed  or 
payments  In  lieu  of  labor  are  made. 

If  annual  labor  is  required  for  less  than 
a  full  work  year,  the  amount  Is  reduced  pro- 
portionately, but  no  reduction  Is  made  for 
any  part  less  than  one  full  month. 

Before  the  end  of  each  work  year  the  owner 
of  the  claim  must  file  In  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  an  affidavit  showing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  claim  owner,  an  Identifi- 
cation of  the  claims  by  reference  to  location 
notices  or  declarations  of  interest,  the 
amount  of  the  annual  labor  or  payment  in 
lieu  of  labor,  the  place  where  the  work  was 
performed  and  the  dates  thereof,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  annual  labor  actually  performed, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
doing  the  work.  If  the  annual  labor  has  been 
deferred,  the  claim  owner  must  file  a  notice 
thereof.  The  affidavit  of  annual  labor  must 
be  supported  by  reproduced  copies  of  re- 
ceipts, cancelled  checks  or  other  supporting 
documents  or,  at  the  option  of  the  person 
filing  the  affidavit,  this  may  be  done  by  a 
supplemental  affidavit  which  must  be  filed 
within  30  days.  If  supporting  documents  are 
filed,  the  affidavit  of  annual  labor  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  its  contents;  failure  to  file 
supporting  docvunents  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  annual  labor  was  not  performed. 
If  annual  labor  Is  deferred  or  exempted  for 
any  reason  authorized  by  this  bill,  a  notice 
thereof  must  be  recorded  and  filed.  If  the 
affidavit  of  annual  labor  or  payment  In  lieu 
of  labor  or  notice  of  deferment  or  exemp- 
tion is  not  filed  on  time,  the  claims  become 
void.  Unless  deferred  or  exempted  for  a  rea- 
son authorized  by  the  bill,  failure  to  per- 
form the  work  or  make  payments,  or  the 
filing  of  a  substantially  insufllclent  affidavit 
or  one  containing  a  materially  false  state- 
ment, shall  cause  the  claim  to  be  voidable  If 
a  proceeding  is  brought  within  180  days 
after  the  end  of  the  work  year,  but  no  claim 
Is  voidable  if  the  holder  of  the  claim  can 
prove  that  annual  labor  was  actually  per- 
formed or  payment  in  lieu  of  labor  was 
made.  After  180  days,  no  action  may  be 
brought  to  void  the  claim.  If  an  action  is 
brought  to  void  the  claim,  the  annual  labor 
requirement  Is  suspended,  and  If  the  holder 
of  the  claim  prevails,  the  accrued  annual 
labor  or  payment  In  Ueu  of  labor  must  be 
performed  or  made  during  each  subsequent 
work  year  in  addition  to,  and  In  an  annual 
amount  not  less  than  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  during  the  subsequent 
work  years.  If  the  holder  of  the  claim  elects 
to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  performing  an- 
nual labor  during  the  contest  period,  and  he 
does  not  prevail,  he  la  entitled  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  amount  paid  to  the  United 
States  for  such  period. 

The  owner  of  a  mining  claim  by  amend- 
ment may  eliminate  or  convey  lands  from  his 
claim  or  add  such  lands.  With  respect  to  any 
lands  which  are  eliminated  he  is  relieved  of 
the  annual  labor  requirement,  and  with  re- 
spect to  lands  added,  he  must  perform  the 
annual  labor  or  make  payment  in  lieu  of  labor 
for  the  work  year  In  which  the  land  is  added 
and  for  every  year  thereafter,  and  the  rate 
ahall  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  claim  or 
claims  to  which  the  land  Is  added. 


At  any  time  that  an  application  for  min- 
eral patent  Is  filed,  and  during  the  course  of 
any  proceedings  thereon,  the  appUcant  need 
not  perform  annual  labor  or  make  payments 
in  lieu  of  labor,  but  if  the  triplication  is  with- 
drawn or  a  final  determination  is  made  that 
the  applicant  is  not  entitied  to  a  patent,  the 
owner  or  holder  of  the  claim  may  continue 
to  hold  the  claim  by  resuming  unnii^i  labor 
or  payments  in  lieu  of  labor  not  later  than 
the  next  work  year  at  the  rate  which  would 
have  been  applicable  if  the  annual  labor  re- 
quirement had  not  been  suspended,  if  not 
later  than  the  end  of  such  next  work  year 
additional  annual  labor  is  performed  or  pay- 
ment is  made  In  the  amount  accrued  during 
the  period  for  which  no  annual  labor  was  per- 
formed, and  an  affidavit  is  filed  to  cover  such 
annual  labor  or  payments. 

Skc.8  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior may  defer  the  annual  labor  obligation 
upon  a  showing  that  the  tiUe  or  right  to  a 
mining  claim  or  claims  is  In  litigation  or  that 
access  has  been  denied  or  is  in  litigation.  At 
the  end  of  the  period  of  deferment,  the  an- 
nual labor  must  be  resumed  and  performed 
for  the  period  for  which  it  was  suspended  in 
addition  to,  and  In  an  annnni  amount  not 
less  than  that  which  Is  otherwise  required 
during  the  subsequent  work  years,  ynless 
access  was  denied  by  any  government  or  gov- 
ernmental agency.  In  which  event  «nniiai 
labor  need  not  be  performed  for  the  period 
during  which  it  was  suspended. 

Sbc.  7  provides  that  the  owner  of  a  mining 
claim  located  imder  Tltie  in  will  be  entiUed 
to  a  patent  if  the  claim  or  claims  contain  a 
valuable  mineral  deposit;  or  If  the  applicant 
files  with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  a  plan  of 
development  for  a  claim  or  claims,  that  plan 
Is  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  equipment 
and  facilities  have  been  acquired  and  In- 
stalled in  accordance  with  the  plan.  A  valu- 
able mineral  deposit  is  defined  as  one  which 
would  Justify  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence 
in  performing  work  or  making  expenditures 
on  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  claim  or  claims 
containing  such  deposits  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  developing  a  profitable  mining 
operation.  A  plan  of  development  must  show 
the  boundaries  of  the  mineral  deposits,  the 
quantities  and  grades  of  proven  and  probable 
mineral  reserves,  test  results  and  data, 
planned  locaUon  of  excavations,  tunnels,  sur- 
face facilities,  and  all  other  uses  of  the  sur- 
face and  sub-surface,  a  description  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  which  will  be  used, 
a  contemplated  time  schedule  for  mine  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  plant,  esti- 
mate of  the  total  Investment,  a  designation  of 
land  other  than  that  covered  by  the  mining 
claims  which  will  be  needed  In  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  property,  and  a 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  compli- 
ance with  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  protection  of  the  environment 
will  be  effectuated.  A  plan  may  be  disapproved 
by  the  Secretary  only  if  It  does  not  constitute 
a  method  by  which  the  mineral  deposit  can 
be  extracted  by  an  operator  operating  in  good 
faith  and  in  compliance  with  applicable  laws 
or  if  the  lands  outside  the  claims  are  not  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
mining  claims.  A  plan  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved unless  it  is  disapproved  in  writing  by 
the  Secretary  within  180  days.  An  ^pllcant 
who  files  a  plan  of  development  can  file  his 
application  for  patent  at  any  time  after  the 
plan  is  approved  but  his  patent  may  not  be 
Issued  until  acquisition  and  Installation  of 
equipment  and  facilities  in  compliance  with 
the  plan.  The  filing  of  the  plan  of  devtiop- 
ment  will  segregate  the  lands  outside  the 
claim  which  are  designated  in  the  plan  of  de- 
velopment from  all  other  uses  and  appropria- 
tions, and  such  segregation  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  patent  is  issued  or  the  applica- 
tion for  the  patent  is  finally  disallowed.  The 
applicant  will  have  the  right  to  use  such  land 
during  the  period  of  Installation  and  upon 


completion  of  acquisition  and  installatloa 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  acquire  the 
land  by  piirchase  or  exchange  and  miist  so 
acquire  the  land. 

An  application  for  patent  nuiy  be  based 
upon  either  a  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral 
deposit  a  plan  of  development  or  both, 
and  an  application  for  patent  may  be  with- 
drawn or  amended  at  any  time.  If  the  Secre- 
tary denies  an  application,  the  matter  may 
be  ^pealed  to  the  United  States  District 
Court.  If  an  application  U  withdrawn  or  a 
final  determination  is  made  that  an  m>pU- 
cant  is  not  entitled  to  a  patent,  a  new  appli- 
cation may  be  made  If  the  applicant  performs 
all  suspended  annual  labor  requirements  or 
makes  payments  in  lieu  of  labor  as  provided 
in  Section  6.  The  purchase  price  is  $50  per 
acre  for  the  mineral  deposits  plus  the  ap- 
praised fair  market  value  of  the  remaining 
interests  in  the  land  owned  by  the  United 
States  exclusive  of  and  without  regard  to  the 
mineral  deposits. 

Szc.  8  provides  that,  subject  to  the  re- 
served royalty  in  the  United  States  provided 
in  Section  10  of  TlUe  m,  a  mineral  patent 
grants  the  tiUe  to  the  mineral  deposits 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  mining  claim 
extended  downward  vertically  and  the  title 
to  the  remaining  interest  in  the  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9  relatee  to  the  procedure  for  obtain- 
ing patents.  If  a  claim  is  located  on  unsur- 
veyed land,  or  if  it  contains  lands  unavail- 
able for  mineral  location,  or  If  the  exterior 
boundaries  do  not  conform  to  the  lines  of  a 
public  survey,  or  If  It  Is  located  on  surveyed 
lands  without  a  found  monument.  It  must 
first  be  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Chief  Cadastral  Engineer  and 
an  application  for  patent  covering  such 
claims  may  be  filed,  under  oath,  but  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  survey  plat  showing 
the  boundaries  of  the  claims  which  shall  be 
distinctly  marked  by  monuments  on  the 
ground  and  those  monuments  will  control 
With  respect  to  other  mining  claims,  the  ap- 
plicant may  file  an  application  under  oath, 
without  a  survey  plat,  and  the  application 
shall  describe  the  lands  according  to  the 
Township.  Range.  Section  and  legal  sub- 
division. 

Previous  to  the  filing  of  an  application,  a 
copy  of  the  survey  plat,  if  required,  and  a 
notice  of  application  must  be  posted  on  the 
land  covered  by  the  application  and  a  copy 
of  the  notice,  with  an  affidavit  of  at  least  two 
persons  that  the  notice  has  been  posted, 
must  be  filed  In  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  manager  of  the  land  office  must 
publish  once  each  week  for  a  period  of  eight 
successive  weeks  in  a  newsp^>er  of  general 
circulation  published  nearest  the  claim,  a 
notice  of  application  and  the  notice  must 
be  posted  In  his  office.  The  applicant  must 
file  with  the  manager  a  certificate  of  the 
United  States  Chief  Cadastral  Engineer  that 
the  stirvey  plat  Is  correct  and  the  descrip- 
tion shall  be  Incorporated  in  the  patent.  At 
the  expiration  of  00  days  of  publication  the 
claim  owner  m\ist  file  an  affidavit  showing 
that  the  notice  and  plat,  if  one  is  required, 
have  been  posted  during  the  period  of  pub- 
lication. If  no  adverse  claim  has  been  filed 
and  If  the  applicant  otherwise  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  the  applicant  shall 
then  be  entitled  to  a  patent  upon  payment 
of  the  purchase  price  preecrlbed  by  the  Act. 
The  United  States  Chief  Cadastral  engi- 
neer may  i4>polnt  as  many  competent  sur- 
veyors as  shall  apply  for  appointment.  Ex- 
penses of  survey  must  be  paid  by  the  i^pU- 
cant.  and  each  applicant  must  file  a  sworn 
statement  of  all  charges  and  fees  paid  for 
publications  and  surveys,  and  all  other  fees 
that  might  be  paid  to  the  manager  of  the 
land  office. 

An  applicant  for  a  mineral  patent  may 
Include  In  his  application  lands  outside  the 
claim  designated  in  the  plan  of  development 
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which  be  la  entitled  to  acquire  under  Sec- 
tion 7. 

Sac.  10  provide*  that  there  shall  be  paid 
to  the  United  State*  with  relation  to  min- 
erals extracted  from  mining  claUxu  located 
pursuant  to  Title  ni  a  royalty  at  2%  of  the 
mine  value  of  the  mlnnraU  except  this  royalty 
during  any  calendar  year  shall  not  exceed 
5%  of  the  net  mining  Income  for  such  year 
allocable  to  the  mineral  for  which  said 
royalty  Is  payalde.  Both  "mine  value"  and 
"net  mining  Income"  are  defined.  Mine  value 
of  the  minerals  extracted  shall  be  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  minerals  less  all  coets 
and  a  reasonable  profit  for  processing,  trans- 
portation from  the  mine  to  the  point  of  de- 
livery to  purchaser  and  for  selling  and  all 
taxes  (other  than  federal  Income  taxes)  paid 
or  accrued  upon  the  production  thereof.  If 
the  owner  demonstrates  that  the  value  of  a 
product  can  be  determined  at  a  stage  In  the 
proceesing  prior  to  the  sale,  the  mine  value 
wUl  then  be  the  value  of  the  product  at  such 
stage  less  the  above  mentioned  deduction 
for  processing,  transportation  and  taxes. 
"Net  mining  Income"  U  defined  as  the  mine 
value  of  such  mineral  less  all  costs  Incurred, 
both    direct    and    Indirect   for    mining    the 


Royalty  will  be  payable  to  the  United 
States  within  90  days  following  the  end  of 
the  calendar  quarter  In  which  the  mineral 
extracted  is  sold  or  In  which  the  value  is 
established  by  the  owner  In  accordance  with 
Section  10.  If  an  owner  falls  or  refuses  to  pay 
royalty  due  for  a  period  greater  than  30 
days,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  en- 
force such  payment  by  bringing  an  action 
In  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
district  In  which  the  owner  resides  or  In 
which  the  mining  claim  is  located.  The 
owner  may  continue  production  but  the 
court  may  require  the  owner  to  poet  a  bond 
or  deposit  securities  or  cash  sufficient  to 
secure  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
the  amount  of  accumulated  royalties  to 
which  it  may  be  found  to  be  entitled. 

Nothing  in  Section  10  shall  be  construed 
to  require  that  mineral  production  from 
any  mining  claim  subject  to  Ite  provisions 
be  commenced  or  continued,  and  no  right 
In  any  such  mining  claim  shall  be  affected 
by  the  failure  to  commence  or  continue  to 
produce  minerals  therefrom. 

Royalties  under  Section  10  shaU  be  deduct- 
ible as  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses under  the  Federal  Income  t&x  laws 
when  paid  or  accrued. 

Each  patent  Issued  under  Title  HI  shall 
contain  a  reservation  of  royalty  in  the 
United  SUtes  provided  for  in  Section  10. 

Sec.  11  provides  that  an  adverse  claim  un- 
der oath  may  be  filed  during  the  eight  week 
period  of  publication  of  the  notice  of  ap- 
plication for  patent,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
filing  of  an  adverse  claim  all  patent  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  stayed  untU  the  claim  is 
decided  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  the  adverse  claim  is  waived.  Court 
proceedings  must  be  commenced  within 
thirty  days  after  filing  of  the  claim,  and 
prosecuted  to  final  Judgment  with  reason- 
able dUlgence.  After  final  Judgment,  each 
party  determined  to  have  a  right  to  the 
mining  claim  or  any  portion  thereof  may 
proceed  to  patent. 

8k;.  12  provides  that  nothing  in  the  Wll 
shall  be  deemed  to  exempt  the  owner  of 
a  mining  claim  from  applicable  Federal, 
State  and  local  laws  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment.  It  states  that  any 
land  acquired  under  Title  HI  or  Title  V  shall 
be  used  only  for  mining,  mineral  exploration, 
development,  processing  or  uses  reasonably 
incident  thereto,  and  if  the  land  U  used  for 
any  unauthorized  use  and  such  use  Is  not 
discontinued  within  90  days  afte»  notice 
from  the  Secretary,  title  to  the  land  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  conUnuance  of  the  reverter 
serves  no  public  purpose,  he  may  release  the 


possibility  of  reverter  to  the  patentee  or  his 
suoceasor  without  any  consideration.  Patents 
to  land  acquired  under  Title  in  or  Title  V 
shall  state  that  the  land  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  12(b). 

TTTLiX    TV 

This  title  rriates  to  certain  records  which 
miist  be  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Sbc.  1  provides  that  there  shall  be  main- 
tained in  each  local  land  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  K4anagement,  In  addition  to  files 
and  records  presently  maintained,  files  and 
records  for  mining  claim  documents  tor  min- 
ing claims  within  the  respective  Jurisdictions 
of  said  offices.  Mining  claim  documents  are 
defined  as  declarations  of  interest,  location 
notices  and  certificates,  affidavits  of  and 
notices  of  deferment  or  exemption  from  an- 
nual labor  and  payments  In  lieu  of  labor, 
application  for  mineral  patents,  mineral 
patents,  and  amendments  to  each  of  said 
documents. 

Each  local  land  office  is  required  to  assign 
a  serial  number  to  each  declaration  of  inter- 
est and  each  mining  claim  kx^tion  notice 
filed  with  the  land  office;  to  maintain  a  dally 
reception  record  showing  the  day.  hour  and 
nilnute  of  filing,  with  the  serial  number,  and 
noting  the  time  of  filing  on  each  such  docu- 
ment, which  becotnes  the  time  of  record;  to 
maintain  a  serial  register  and  a  separate 
permanent  file  under  the  same  serial  num- 
ber for  each  location  notice  or  declaration 
9f  Interest,  noting  in  such  serial  register  the 
date  of  fUlng  and  a  description  of  the  docu- 
ment filed;  to  maintain  a  mining  claim  plat 
of  all  lands  available  for  mineral  location  on 
which  shall  be  shown  the  serial  number  of 
the  location  or  declaration  of  intereet  filed 
for,  and  the  boundaries  of  each  mining  claim 
that  is  currently  maintained.  A  new  serial 
number  may  be  assigned  to  a  location  notice, 
declaration  of  interest,  or  amendment  thereof 
for  all  or  any  portion  of  a  mining  claim,  in 
which  event  a  new  serial  register  and  perma- 
nent file  shaU  be  made. 

The  Secretary  has  90  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  bill  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Section. 

Sec.  2  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
establish  reasonable  fees  for  filing  and  issu- 
ance of  certified  copies.  Mining  claim  docu- 
menta  for  which  a  fee  is  paid  must  be  ac- 
cepted for  filing.  Such  records  and  flies  are 
public  flJes,  open  to  insi>ection  during  office 
hours,  and  up>on  request  and  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee  the  local  land  office  must 
furnish  copies,  certified  c*  authenticated  If 
requested. 

This  section  provides  that  no  document  re- 
specting mining  claims  which  was  prepared 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  act  need 
be  filed,  and  that  no  right  is  adversely  af- 
fected for  failure  to  file  such  prior  document. 

TTTU    V 

This  title  provides  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  additional  to  that  contained  in  mining 
claims  which  Is  necessary  for  any  mining  or 
processing  operation. 

Sxc.  1.  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  sell,  upon  applica- 
tion of  any  person  holding  an  interest  in  a 
mineral  deposit,  any  other  land  owned  by  the 
United  States  which  the  applicant  demon- 
strates is  reasonably  necessary  for  any  mining 
ex-  processing  operations  with  respect  to  such 
mineral  deposit  or  usee  reasonably  Incident 
thereto.  The  land  is  to  be  sold  at  its  appraised 
fair  market  value. 

Sxc.  2.  Provides  that  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  exchange  lands,  upon  the  basis  of 
appraised  fair  market  value,  with  a  cash 
consideration  to  compensate  tot  unequal 
value  If  that  is  necessary.  In  the  case  of  an 
exchange,  published  notice  is  required,  once 
each  week  for  four  successive  weeks  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  each 
county  in  which  the  lands  to  be  accepted  by 
the  United  States  are  situated  and  also  in 
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each  county  in  which  lands  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  United  States  are  situated.  Lands  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  shaU  be  public 
lands  available  for  mineral  location  and  min- 
eral leasing.  There  shall  be  no  fee  except  the 
cost  of  publishing  notices. 

Sxc.  3.  Specifically  provides  that  any  land 
acquired  under  this  TlUe  shall  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  title 

in. 

TTTUC    VI 

This  tlOe  amends  certain  existing  statutes. 

Sxc.  1.  Amends  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  17,  1949,  to  provide  that  any  person 
who  prospects  for,  develops,  mines  or  removes 
any  minerals  from  any  land  Included  In  a 
patent  from  which  such  minerals  were  re- 
served to  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  any  damage  to  the  surface  resources  and 
tangible  Improvements.  This  section  will  ex- 
tend this  liability  for  damages  to  any  lands 
from  which  minerals  have  been  reserved  to 
the  United  States,  and  It  wUl  make  the  min- 
eral operator  liable  for  damages  to  any  sur- 
face resources  and  tangible  improvemento. 

Sxc.  2.  Amends  section  3  of  the  Multiple 
Surface  Use  Act  of  1955  by  providing  a  new 
definition  for  common  varieties  of  sand, 
stone,  gravel,  pimilce,  pumlclte  and  cinders! 
The  provision  presenUy  In  Section  3  has  been 
omitted  which  provides  that  common  vari- 
eties of  these  materials  shall  not  be  any  of 
such  materials  "which  are  valuable  because 
the  deposit  has  some  property  giving  it  dis- 
tinct and  special  value."  Instead  the  defini- 
tion states  those  mineral  materials  which  are 
primarily  valuable  as  construction  materials 
are  common  varieties.  The  definition  con- 
tinues to  exclude  from  common  varieties  so- 
called  "block  pumice"  which  occurs  in  nature 
in  pieces  having  one  dimension  of  2  inches  or 
more  and  expressly  excludes  from  common 
varieties  those  deposits  of  sand,  stone,  gravel 
pumice,  pumlclte  and  cinders  which  are  com- 
mercially valuable  for  use  in  manufacturing 
industrial  or  processing  operations,  such  as, 
but  not  limited  to.  gypsum,  silica  sand,  lime- 
stone suitable  In  the  production  of  cement 
and  metallurgical  or  chemical -grade  lime- 
stone. The  application  of  the  common  vari- 
eties definition  to  petrified  wood  is  un- 
changed. 

Sec.  3  provides  that  Sections  5  and  6  of 
the  Multiple  Surface  Use  Act  of  1955  will  be 
repealed  five  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  bill,  because  any  existing  claims  not 
patented  within  five  years  would  be  void  and 
Sections  6  and  6  would  then  be  unnecessary 
Sections  5  and  6  provide  the  procedure  for 
determining  rights  to  the  surface  of  un- 
patented mining  claims.  Section  3  also 
amends  SecUon  4  of  the  Multiple  Surface  Use 
Act  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  applicable  to 
claims  located  under  this  bill,  and  to  limit 
removal  or  use  of  timber  to  that  necessary  to 
clear  the  claim  for  usee  permitted  by  the  bill. 
The  right  to  free  timber  from  other  public 
lands  would  be  eliminated. 

Sec.  4  repeals  Section  4  of  the  Mining 
Claims  Rights  Restoration  Act  which 
requires  the  recording  and  reporting  of  un- 
patented mining  claims  located  on  power  site 
withdrawals.  This  section  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  because  the  Act  will  require  that 
all  claims  be  recorded  and  reported.  Section 
4  also  amends  Section  2  of  the  Mining  CTalms 
Rlghte  Restoration  Act  to  apply  it  to  all 
mining  claims,  since  under  this  bUl  there  will 
be  no  distinction  between  lode  and  placer 
claims.  The  right  of  the  Secretary  to  restrict 
or  prohibit  mining  would  be  limited  to  op- 
erations which  Interfere  with  power  develop- 
ment or  power  site  usee,  and  the  right  to 
operate  could  be  conditioned  upon  an  obliga- 
tion to  reclaim  (rather  than  restore)  the 
surface. 

Tm-E  vn 
This  Title  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  In  conformity 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
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Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  President,  the  1872 
mining  law  is  an  anachronism,  and  the 
time  has  come  to  change  it.  For  that  rea- 
son I  have  today  Joined  my  colleagues  on 
the  Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  be  known 
as  "The  Mineral  Development  Act  of 
1971."  This  bill  would  repeal  much  of  the 
1872  mining  law  as  it  now  exists.  Almost 
100  years  ago  when  the  Congress  enacted 
the  1872  mining  law,  the  needs  and  the 
problems  of  our  new  country  were  very 
different  from  those  which  we  face  today. 
With  vast  areas  of  unexplored  land  when 
the  Congress  enacted  the  first  mining 
law  in  1866,  it  saw  no  need  to  protect 
the  environment.  It's  objective  was  to 
invite  exploration  and  development  by 
private  owners  of  lands  and  capital. 
There  was  no  consideration  for  Uncle 
Sam  acting  in  the  role  of  landlord  to 
preserve  and  protect  his  land. 

I  recognize  that  the  public  interest 
requires  in  1971,  and  in  the  years  to 
come,  exploration,  development  and  pro- 
duction of  minerals  on  the  public  lands 
and  I  have  supported  and  sponsored  leg- 
islation earlier  in  Congress  in  the  Min- 
ing and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970 
'Public  Law  91-631). 

Additionally  I  support  the  principle  of 
fair  market  value  for  our  public  lands. 
This  bill  which  is  introduced  today  sets 
an  amount  to  be  paid  per  acre  for  min- 
eral lands  and  reserves  to  the  United 
States  a  royalty  on  minerals  produced. 

Also  written  Into  this  bill  are  provi- 
sions requiring  a  locator  to  post  a  bond 
to  secure  payment  of  damages  to  the 
surface  resources  and  tangible  improve- 
ments of  the  land.  It  is  further  provided 
that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  exempt  the 
o^^•ne^  from  any  applicable  Federal,  State 
and  local  environmental  laws. 

I  have  grave  concern  for  maintaining 
the  beauty  of  our  land.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  August,  I  introduced 
my  own  surface  mining  law  requiring 
reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas. 

In  August  I  held  public  hearings  in 
Billings,  Mont.,  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  work  out  acceptable  en- 
vironmental practices  with  mining  com- 
panies in  the  scenic  forest  areas  of  that 
State.  Cooperation  has  been  good,  but 
statutory  power  to  require  compliance  is 
indicated. 

I  await  hearings  on  this  measure  to 
obtain  evidence  as  to  whether  the  mar- 
ket value  and  royalty  provisions  as  writ- 
ten are  entirely  adequate.  I  am  also 
gravely  concerned  about  exploratory 
practices  and  access  rights. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
dorse this  bill  and  urge  its  consideration 
by  the  Senate  to  change  the  mining  laws 
so  that  adequate  protection  can  be  had 
for  our  beautiful  land,  while  at  the  same 
time,  we  can  go  forward  with  our  na- 
tional policy  of  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  mineral  resources  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 


ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS         OP 
BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  sss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)    was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  325,  to  amend 


chapter  73  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  a  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 

S.    1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.1408,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as 
to  permit  certain  tax-exempt  orgELniza- 
tions  to  engage  in  communications  with 
legislative  bodies. 

S    2332 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  wsis 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2332,  to  permit 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to 
send  mail  matter  without  payment  of 
postage  if  the  member  is  performing 
duties  at  an  overseas  isolated  or  hardship 
area. 

B.    2470 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2470,  to  amend  the  act 
requiring  evidence  of  certain  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  establishing  minimum 
standards  for  certain  passenger  vessels 
in  order  to  exempt  certain  vessels  oper- 
ating on  inland  rivers. 

SENATE    JOINT    RXSOLTTTION    112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  112,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  open  admissions 
to  public  schools. 

SXMATX   JOINT  KESOLrrnON    in 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hrtjska)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117, 
asking  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each 
September  "National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  169— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  DISAP- 
PROVING PAY  PLAN  RECOM- 
MENDED BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

•  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfiQce  and  Civil  Service.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution  to  disapprove  the  "alterna- 
tive plan"  for  Federal  employees'  pay 
adjustments  which  was  submitted  "m 
Congress  on  August  31,  1971.  The  resolu- 
tion is  similar  to  House  Resolution  596 
which  has  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  House  Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

While  a  resolution  of  protest  by  either 
House  is  sufficient  for  rejection  of  the 
plan,  and  the  other  body  may  well  dis- 
pose of  this  issue  early  in  October,  we 
should  nevertheless  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider this  plan  if  it  becomes  our  respon- 
sibility. So  that  this  resolution  will  be 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  so  to  per- 
mit immediate  action  if  the  House  reso- 
lution Is  not  passed,  I  have  determined  to 
introduce  it  at  this  time. 

Last  week  President  Nixon  declared 


that  the  wage-price  "freeze"  will  termi- 
nate in  mid-November.  This  armounce- 
ment  removed  the  last  possible  justifica- 
tion for  retention  of  the  administration's 
earlier  decision  to  postpone  civil  service 
pay  increases  originally  scheduled  for 
January  1972. 

Like  all  Americans,  the  Federal  em- 
ployees felt  the  effects  of  the  90-da9 
"freeze"  on  wages  and  prices.  By  a  rigor- 
ous interpretation  of  administration 
guidelines  they  were  also  denied  normal 
"within-grade"  longevity  promotions. 
Unlike  other  groups  in  the  society,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  singled  out  by  the 
administration  for  an  additional  6- 
month  'freeze"  beginning  in  the  new 
year. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  this  ac- 
tion. The  pay  increases  scheduled  for 
January  are  based  entirely  upon  com- 
parability with  private  industry.  They 
would  merely  bring  the  civil  service  in 
line  with  other  segments  of  our  economy. 
This  was  the  Intention  of  Congress  under 
the  Federal  Pay  Cwnparability  Act  of 
1970. 

The  President's  "alternative  plan"  will 
also  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  Armed 
Forces  during  the  coming  year.  Salary 
raises  for  the  military  are  dlrecUy  re- 
lated to  adjustments  in  the  civil  service 
pay  scale. 

Suspension  of  these  pay  increases  has 
created  doubt  as  to  the  administration's 
determination  that  the  economic  burden 
of  its  program  be  shared  equally  by  all 
the  citizens.  In  singling  out  Federal  em- 
ployees for  this  special  "freeze"  the 
President's  decision  has  led  to  confusion 
and  even  bitterness  toward  administra- 
tion poUcies. 

Some  will  interpret  the  rejection  of 
any  of  Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  as  an  at- 
tempt to  stymie  his  entire  economic  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  intend,  nor  do  I  accept, 
this  interpretation.  Congress  must  judge 
each  proposal  on  its  merits — on  how  well 
it  addresses  our  national  econwnic  gocds 
of  full  employment  and  reasonable  price 
stability. 

Congress  must  judge  these  measures 
by  an  additional  standard — that  of  fair- 
ness. If  we  are  to  appeal  to  a  nation's 
patriotism,  we  caimot  do  so  cynically.  No 
one  should  be  free  to  benefit  economically 
while  another  is  asked  to  make  sacrifices 
in  the  national  interest.  The  whole  suc- 
cess of  any  new  national  policy  reUea 
largelj  on  a  spirit  of  cooi>eration.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  helped  by  this  ob- 
vious attempt  at  selective  discrimination. 

Next  month  President  Nixon  will  an- 
noimce  his  plans  for  "phase  n"  of  his 
economic  stabilization  program.  A  new 
system  of  controls  on  wage  and  price 
increases  will  be  proposed.  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  make  clear  to  the  ad- 
ministration its  resolve  that  Federal  em- 
ployees be  treated  like  everyone  else  dur- 
ing this  phase  of  the  program.  Wages 
and  salary  increases  in  the  public  sector 
should  be  regulated  as  part  of  an  overall 
naticMial  proerrani.  The  civil  service 
should  not  be  set  apart  for  special  sacri- 
fices or  for  special  benefits.  National 
policy  should  be  comprehensive.  It  should 
also  be  consistent. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  I  ask  that  it  be  appropriate- 
ly referred. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OPracER  (Mr.  Fah- 
irar) .  The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 
8.  Rob.  109 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  Seoate  dlaapprovea  tb« 
■ItanuttlTe  plan  for  pay  adjustmenu  for  Md- 
end  employees  under  itatutory  pay  eyBtenu 
rwrotnTnended  and  eubmlttad  by  the  Praal- 
dent  to  CongreaB  on  Aucuat  81.  1971.  under 
aecUon  6305  (c)  (1)  of  ttUe  5.  United  SUtee 
Code,  and  aectlon  3  (c)  of  the  Federal  Pay 
ComparabUlty  Act  of  1870. 


September  17,  1971 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMENT 

AMKNSMXNT    NO.    34T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baku,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopes),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoi- 
UN08).  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
PiAisoir),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Youwo)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  347.  to  S 
1437. 


NOTICE  OP  MIGRATORY  LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ON 
FARMWORKERS  IN  RURAL  POV- 
ERTY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  announce  that  we 
will  continue  hearings  on  Farmworkers 
in  Rural  Poverty  at  9:30  ajn.,  September 
21  and  22,  in  room  6202  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

At  this  series  of  hearings  we  will  be 
reviewing  the  extent  to  which  land  use 
policies  and  the  increasing  involvement 
of  large  corporations  and  conglcHnerates 
affect  the  small  farmer  and  farmworker, 
and  the  extent  to  which  economic  devel- 
opment is  an  alternative  for  all  thoee  in 
rural  areas.  Witnesses,  in  addition  to  per- 
sons with  experience  and  expertise  in 
farmer  and  farmworker  cooperatives 
will  include  Mr.  Geoffrey  Faux  of  the 
Center  for  Community  Economic  Devel- 
opment and  coauthor  of  the  Nader  Task 
Force  Report  on  Land  Use  In  California. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

CHEYENNE  CHIEFS  TO  REAFFIRM 
FAITH  IN  NATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
Interesting  article  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Great  Palls  Tribune  concern- 
ing the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians— the 
Race  of  Sorrows. 

It  had  to  do  with  the  ceremony  held 
on  August  7,  in  Billings,  Mont.,  by  the 
Cheyennes  to  reaffirm  their  losralty  to 
this  country  and  their  desire  for  their 
returning  Vietnam  veterans  to  have  edu- 
cation and  Job  opportunities. 

Albert  Tall  Bull,  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes" chief,  prior  to  the  ceremony,  re- 
lated a  part  of  the  history  of  his  people— 
and  a  significant  history  it  has  been 
Their  story  is  one  which  all  America 
should  leam.  I  honor  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes for  their  dignity,  their  understand- 
ing, and  their  outstanding  contributions 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  appear  at  this  point  in  the  R«cord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Oreat  Falls  Tribune,  July  29, 

1971] 

BOLMUM  Rms  or  BjUAMOB  AXJO.  7 — CEtXTKNm 

CHIXra    To   RKAVflKM    FUTH    DC   NATION 

BnjjKGs. — The  Northern  Cheyenne  Indi- 
ana—victims  of  the  1801  Sand  Cie^  Uaa- 
■acre  and  victors  in  the  Battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn — will  reaffirm  their  faith  In  the 
United  States  Aug.  7. 

Albert  Tall  BuU.  recognlaed  head  chief  and 
deecendant  of  TaU  Bull,  the  famed  scout, 
said:  "Long  ago  we,  the  chiefs  of  the  Chey- 
ennes, did  not  have  to  send  our  boys  to  the 
white  man's  wars. 

"But  our  chiefs  met,  smoked  and  decided 
to  dedicate  our  tribe  to  the  American  Flag 
and  what  tt  stands  for.  In  August,  we  wUl 
reaffirm  that  dedication."  he  said. 

While  a  young  Cheyenne  translated.  Tall 
BuU  told  of  the  pride  In  being  the  son  of 
Cheyenne  warriors  who  beat  Cd.  George  A. 
Custer.  They  also  told  of  their  people's 
forced  trek  from  Oklahoma. 

"We  have  been  massacred,  our  women  and 
children  kUled.  We  have  been  treated  very 
badly,"  said  Chief  James  Atwood. 

"But  while  young  Angloe  are  burning  and 
deaecratlng  the  nag,  we  oboose  to  reaffirm  our 
loyalty." 

The  half  doeen  chiefs  coming  to  Billings 
are  among  the  Cheyenne's  44  hereditary 
chiefs— a  number  decreed  by  the  Cheyenne 
prophet  Sweet  Medicine. 

The  ceremony,  not  a  tourist  attraction  but 
a  somber  rite  to  be  sealed  with  smoking  ol 
the  sacred  pipes,  wUl  cUmax  a  two-day  pow 
wow  at  Lame  Deer. 

The  flag  will  be  preeented  to  Chief  TaU 
BuU.  It  wlU  be  the  same  flag  given  to  Chief 
Two  Moons  by  repreeentatlves  of  President 
Taft  in  1914. 

The  Saturday  wUl  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
determined  Cheyenne  effort  to  revive  their 
culture. 

"We  are  a  sovereign  nation,"  the  chiefs 
•tressed.  "We  were  awarded  our  reservation 
not  by  treaty,  but  by  executive  order." 

On  a  percentage  basU.  the  Cheyeimes  bad 
more  soldiers  in  World  War  1,  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  War  than  any  other  ethnic 
group,  the  chiefs  said. 

"Now  that  young  Cheyennes  are  return- 
ing from  Vietnam,  all  we  want  for  them  is 
education  and  job  opportxmity,"  Atwood 
said. 


AGNEWS  RECORD  SPEAKS  FOR 
ITSELF 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Evening  Star  of  September  15,  contains 
an  article  by  David  Lawrence  entitled 
"Agnbw's  Record  Speaks  for  Itself." 

Mr.  Lawrence  cites  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  Sputo  AoRKw  wh«i  he  was 
county  executive  of  Baltimore  County 
and  since  he  has  been  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  His  active,  working 
role  as  Vice  President  has  earned  for 
him  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
few  Vice  Presidents  to  make  his  crfBce  a 
viable  and  meaningful  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  am  in  ac- 
cord with  many  of  the  beliefs  espoused 
by  Mr.  AoNrw,  it  is  always  refreshing  to 
hear  him  vcMce  his  views  without  fear  of 
retaliation  from  those  who  disagree  with 
him. 

Mr.  President,  regrettably  there  are 
too  many  people  in  public  life  whose  i>o- 
sitions  on  Issues  confronting  them  are 
not  ascertainable.  This  is  not  true  of 


Spiro  Achxw,  and  to  be  aUe  to  say  this 
about  him  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
attributes  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  a 
public  figure. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  points  out  in  his  arti- 
cle, the  record  does  speak  for  itself  re- 
garding the  Enlevements  of  Mr.  Aomw. 
It  is  sad  that  there  are  those  who  znlght 
not  be  aware  of  his  achievements  be- 
cause of  the  constant  criticism  he  re- 
ceives from  many  in  the  news  media. 
Mr.  Agnxw  receives  this  criticism  be- 
cause he  has  dared  to  v(rice  opposltloD 
to  certain  practices  of  the  news  media 
and  because  he  so  deuiy  enunciates  the 
true  feelings  of  a  majOTity  of  Americans 
on  many  vital  issues. 

Mr.  President,  as  Mr.  Lawrence's  arti- 
cle indicates,  Spiro  Agnxw  has  strong 
appeal  with  the  peoi^e  in  this  country 
and  with  his  party,  and  his  strength  lies 
in  his  outstanding  record,  desi^te  a 
maligning  news  media. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<m- 
sent  that  this  very  fine  article  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  15,  1971] 

AONTw's  RxcoRo  Speaks  for  Itselt 

(By  David  lAwrence) 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California  said 
the  other  day  that  he  is  confldent  that  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew  wiU  be  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  in  the  1973  election.  A  num- 
ber of  other  governors  gathered  at  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rloo,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Oonf««noe  have  made  the  same 
comment.  Indeed,  the  executive  committee 
asked  Agnew  to  act  as  Ualson  man  for  the 
governors  on  "hard-to-solve"  problems  with 
the  federal  government. 

Oov.  Warren  Heamee  of  Missouri,  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  said : 

"We  asked  the  vice  president  if  he  would 
take  the  Job  and  he  said  he  wovUd.  He  agreed 
to  make  himself  personaUy  available  to  the 
governors  for  the  problems  we  can't  get  solved 
In  the  ordinary  way.  NaturaUy,  we're  not  go- 
ing to  take  every  problem  to  him — some  of 
them  you  can  solve  yourself." 

Perhaps  not  much  is  known  generaUy  about 
the  work  Agnew  has  done  in  his  contacts 
with  state  and  local  governments  since  he 
has  been  serving  as  vice  president.  He  came 
into  pubUc  office  wlglnally  as  the  county 
executive  of  Baltimore  County,  which  is  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  subdivisions  of  local 
government,  and  served  in  that  poet  for  four 
years  prior  to  his  election  as  governor  of 
Iifaryland  In   19S0. 

Oov.  Agnew's  flrst  aooompllshment,  with 
the  support  of  a  Democratic-controlled  Oen- 
eral  Assembly,  was  to  make  a  thorough  revi- 
sion of  the  state's  tax  structure,  establish- 
ing such  innovations  as  a  graduated  income 
tax  rate,  and  making  other  changes  and  in- 
creasing the  state's  aid  to  public  schools. 

Agnew  sponsored  the  flrst  statewide  fair- 
housing  bill  in  his  region  of  the  country  and 
legislation  which  accelerated  highway  con- 
struction programs.  He  pushed  for  antipollu- 
tion measures  on  the  state's  waterways.  Be 
took  part  in  planning  funds  tor  rapid-transit 
systems  in  the  Baltimore  and  Washington 
metropoUtan  areas.  He  supported  many  so- 
cial reforms. 

Spiro  Agnew  has  been  deeply  Interested  in 
public  affairs  euid  has  experience  in  the  op- 
eraitions  of  local  government  which  is  un- 
rivaUed  by  many  of  the  persons  who  are 
aspiring  to  the  presidency.  He  served  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference  as  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  state  urban  relations.  President 
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Lyndon  B.  Johjuon  appointed  him  to  the 
Advisory  Oominlaslon  on  Intergovernmental 
ReUtloos. 

Since  becoming  vice  president.  Agnew  has 
exerdsed  considerable  Influence  In  shaping 
the  new  policies  of  the  federal  government 
in  revenue  sharing  with  state  govemmeuu. 
Very  soon  after  his  administration  took  of- 
fice. President  Nixon  assigned  the  vice  presi- 
dent to  work  with  the  governors  In  Inter- 
governmental relatlcms,  and  he  has  a  la-man 
staff  for  the  purpose.  He  has  an  office  In  the 
White  House  and,  while  he  participates  In 
some  ceremonial  duties  In  behalf  of  the 
Prealdent,  spends  much  of  his  tUne  taking 
care  of  q>eclflc  assignments  for  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive. 

The  vice  president  sits  with  the  Cabinet 
and  on  the  National  Security  CouncU.  He 
beads  cm*  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  special 
commissions  which  the  President  has  estab- 
lished. He  attends  Nixon's  meetings  at  the 
White  House  with  the  congressional  leader- 
ship and  private  brleflngs  with  government 
specialists.  He  gets  the  same  information 
that  goes  to  the  President  from  the  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Aides  at  the  White 
House  say  that  Agnew  has  become  very  fa- 
mlUar  with  executive  affairs  and  that  hardly 
a  meeting  passes  in  which  he  doesnt  express 
an  opinion. 

The  vice  president  has  traveled  around 
the  country  In  behalf  of  the  President  and 
also  has  made  trips  alHX»d.  His  record  has 
been  satisfactory  to  the  President. 

Then  why  should  there  be  so  much  talk 
about  the  possibUlty  that  Agnew  might  not 
be  nominated  for  vice  president  next  time? 
The  only  reason  Is  that  he  managed  to  an- 
tagonize some  members  of  the  TV  commen- 
tators. When  he  pointed  out  that  they  had 
been  unfair  in  some  of  their  remarks  about 
the  President's  speeches,  this  started  a  wave 
of  hostUlty.  The  mall  thait  reached  the  White 
House,  however.  Indicated  that  a  "sUent  ma- 
jority" agreed  with  his  criticism  in  the  in- 
stances to  which  he  referred. 

Agnew  has  contended  again  and  again  that 
be  is  entitled  to  "free  speech"  Just  as  are 
others  who  have  spoken  out  In  public  affairs. 
It  is  believed  that  the  cntlclsm  has  brought 
friends  to  his  side  and  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1973  wlU  renominate 
Spiro  Agnew  for  vice  president. 


CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
there  was  a  very  fruitful  3-day  confer- 
ence held  in  New  York  on  "International 
Organization  and  the  Human  Environ- 
ment." It  was  my  great  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  opening  session  of  this  confer- 
ence at  U.N.  headquarters. 

The  conference  was  organized  by  two 
private  organizations — the  Institute  on 
Man  and  Science  and  the  Aspen  Insti- 
tute of  Humanistic  Studies.  Under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Philip  C.  Jessup. 
former  UB.  Judge  on  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  40  key  decisionmakers 
from  governments,  intematlonal  agen- 
cies, and  the  scientific  community  spent 
3  days  probing  the  central  question: 
"How  can  the  international  community 
be  organized  most  effectively  for  environ- 
mental action?" 

The  conference  last  May  was  designed 
partly  as  a  preparatory  meeting  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  which  will  reach  a 
climax  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  during  the 
2  weeks  from  Jime  5  through  16,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  the  Saturday  Review 


of  August  7  contains  a  very  valuable 
article  reviewing  the  conclusions  of  the 
conference  last  May.  The  article  was 
written  by  one  of  the  conference  pcutld- 
pants.  Dr.  Richard  N.  Gardner.  Dr.  Gard- 
ner is  Henry  L.  Moses,  professor  of  law 
and  international  orguiization  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  serves  as  the  Ulf. 
representative  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Resources.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Gardner's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

OLOBai.  Pollution — ^U.N.  as  Policbican 
(By  Richard  N.  Oardner) 

One  of  the  boldest  adventures  in  interna- 
tional cooperation  ever  attempted — the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment — wlU  reach  a  climax  at  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  during  the  two  weeks  from 
June  6  to  16,  1971.  Representatives  of  130 
countries  and  several  dozen  International 
organizations  wUl  come  together  then  to  deal 
with  six  enormous  subjects: 

Planning  and  management  of  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  bunum  settlements  every- 
where. 

Environmental  aspects  of  natural  resource 
management  (deflned  broadly  to  Include 
animal,  botanical,  and  mineral  resources). 

Identification  and  control  of  environmental 
poUutants  and  nuisances  of  broad  signifi- 
cance. 

Educational,  informational,  social,  and 
cultural  aspects  of  environmental  Issues. 

Economic  development  and  the  environ- 
ment (including  environmental  policies  as  a 
component  of  comprehensive  planning  in 
developing  countries) . 

International  tirganlzatlonal  Implications 
of  proposals  for  action. 

Since  the  conference  is  limited  to  two 
weeks,  and  since  Stockholm  has  only  three 
conference  halls  large  enough  to  hold  all  the 
proposed  participants,  there  is  only  one  week 
avaUable  to  cover  each  of  these  items.  How 
can  it  be  done?  One  U.N.  official  answers: 
"The  Stockholm  conference  Is  like  a  marriage 
ceremony.  Most  things  are  being  arranged 
beforehand,  and  as  little  as  possible  will  be 
left  to  chance  on  the  day." 

The  slmUe  is  apt  enotigh.  It  is  difficult  to 
remember  any  other  U.N.  meeting  so  thor- 
oughly prepared  in  advance  as  this  one. 
Under  the  overaU  direction  of  a  twenty- 
seven-nation  preparatory  committee.  Inter- 
govenunental  working  groups  are  drafting 
concrete  proposals  on  marine  pollution,  soil 
conservation,  environmental  monitoring,  a 
World  Heritage  Foundation,  and  the  text  of 
a  Declaration  on  the  Human  Environment. 
Concurrently  with  these  activities,  govern- 
ments are  submitting  reports  describing  their 
experience  in  environmental  management 
and  suggesting  ideas  for  Intematlonal  ac- 
tion. And  the  interested  specialized  agencies 
of  the  U.N.  are  preparing  a  consolidated 
statement  of  their  current  work  and  future 
plans. 

A  conceptual  framework  for  the  Stockholm 
deliberations  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  pub- 
Ucation  in  the  spring  of  1973.  It  wlU  be  is- 
sued as  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  global 
environment.  Considering  that  Maurice 
Strong,  Secretary  General  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference,  only  left  his  former  post  as  head 
of  Canada's  Intematlonal  Development 
Agency  to  assume  his  new  duties  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  he  and  his  smaU  staff 
in  Geneva  wlU  perform  a  miracle  if  the  con- 
ferees are  able  to  take  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  decisions  necessary  to  preserve  the  global 
environment.  A  senior  intematlonal  official 
recently  put  the  sittiation  this  way : 


"The  Stockholm  conference  comes  both 
too  late  and  too  early.  Too  late  if  Its  purpose 
U  to  arouse  public  opinion;  this  has  alriady 
happened,  at  least  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries. Too  early  If  it  Is  to  take  decisive  action: 
most  governments  arent  rsady.  and  besides 
In  many  areas  we  Bin4>Iy  dont  have  the 
knowledge  necessary." 

Inevitably,  then,  the  most  Important  agen- 
da item  at  Stockholm  wlU  be  the  last  one 
listed  above — ^International  organizational 
impUcatlons  of  proposals  for  action.  For  U 
final  answers  to  the  world's  envtronmental 
problems  cannot  be  locdced  for  next  Juns, 
there  must  be  established  at  least  an  Insti- 
tutional framework  In  which  those  answers 
can  be  effectively  sought  in  future  years. 

Curiously,  nobody  gave  much  thought  to 
the  organizational  question  imtu  recently. 
To  help  move  things  forward,  a  kind  of 
"Mini-Stockholm"  was  organized  at  the  end 
of  May  by  two  private  organizations — the 
Institute  on  Man  and  Science  and  the  A^mu 
Institute  of  HimianUtic  Studies — at  the  ftv- 
mer's  idyUic  headquarters  in  RensselaervUle. 
New  York.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Philip 
C.  Jessup,  former  U.S.  Judge  on  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  forty  key  dedslon- 
makers  from  governments,  international 
agencies,  and  the  scientific  community  spent 
three  days  probing  the  central  question: 
"How  can  the  international  community  be 
organized  most  effectively  for  environmental 
action?" 

WhUe  the  meeting  was  not  Intended  to 
and  did  not  reach  formal  agreement  on  an 
institutional  design,  it  yielded  a  surprising 
consensus  on  some  issues  and  uaefuUy  clari- 
fied the  choicee  facing  the  Stockholm  con- 
ference on  other  matters.  The  areas  of  con- 
sensus may  be  summarized  as  fc^ows: 

The  new  institutions  for  environmental 
action  Bhovild  be  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations.  Environmental  problems 
are  global  as  weU  as  regional  and  local;  they 
need  to  be  dealt  with  by  global  as  weU  as 
regional  and  local  Institutions.  An  organiza- 
tion limited  to  developed  cotintrlea  or  to 
NATO  countries  could  not  deal  effectively 
with  environmental  problems  on  the  terri- 
tory of  non-members  or  with  the  ocean  en- 
vironment, which  is  the  common  concern  of 
all.  Despite  much  talk  to  the  contrary,  most 
developing  coiintrles  face  serious  environ- 
mental problems  and  want  help  in  solving 
them.  As  Strong  told  the  RensselaerylUe 
meetings: 

"In  my  recent  travels  in  the  developing 
countries,  I  have  found  tlkat  whUe  the  word 
"environment"  has  not  yet  acquired  the 
magic  it  has  in  the  more  industrialized  coun- 
tries, the  issues  it  embraces  are  of  real  and 
growing  concern  to  them:  poUuted  water 
supplies,  degradation  of  agricxiltviral  lands, 
depletion  of  wUdlife  and  fisheries,  and,  per- 
haps most  urgent,  the  problem  of  cities  which 
are  growing  at  rates  unprecedented  In  human 
history.  Some  of  these  cities  face  the  prospect 
of  water  contamination  and  health  hazards 
which  wUl  make  them  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation within  the  next  decade  or  so.  Indeed, 
the  "eco-catastrt^bes"  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  the 
developing  world  than  in  the  wealthier  coxm- 
trles  which  have  the  resources  to  deal  with 
these  problems." 

One  thing  not  to  do  is  to  establish  a  new 
U.N.  specialized  agency.  Environment  covers 
a  broad  range  of  subjects  already  being  dealt 
with  within  the  functional  responslbUltles  of 
existing  XJJS.  agencies — atmospheric  poUu- 
tion  in  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion, enviroimiental  health  in  the  World 
Health  Organization,  conservation  of  sou, 
forest,  and  animal  resources  in  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  etc.  Environmen- 
tal matters  i^so  are  being  dealt  with  In  the 
U.N.'s  Regional  Economic  Commissions.  A 
Specialized  Agency  for  the  Environment 
would  result  in  duplication  of  activities  and 
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would  ounpound  alreMty  Mrloua  ooordlnftttoo 
problems. 

TlM  principal  ne«d  la  (or  new  Institutions 
»t  tbe  center  of  the  0Ji.  system  to  serve  as 
the  "niraln"  of  tbe  Intematlonsl  environ- 
mental network.  The  central  Institutions 
should  tindertaka  a  global  review  of  environ- 
mental trends,  policies,  and  actions;  should 
determine  Important  Issues  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  governments;  should  sug- 
gest priorities  for  further  action  in  respect 
ot  those  Issues;  and  should  identify  gaps  in 
the  knowledge  and  in  the  performance  of  or- 
ganisations carrying  out  measvires  of  en- 
vironmental control.  The  central  Institutions 
should  draw  upon  rather  than  dupUcate  on- 
going work  In  existing  functional  and  re- 
gional agencies  and  should  be  flexible  and 
capable  of  adaption  as  understanding  of  en- 
vironmental problems  grows. 

One  dement  in  the  central  mechanism 
should  be  a  small,  highly  competent  secre- 
tariat operating  on  the  Interface  between  tl»e 
■dentme  community  and  the  political  proc- 
ess. It  should  be  headed  by  an  TJndenecre- 
tary  Oeneral  or  a  Commissioner  for  the  En- 
vironment, and  should  enjoy  sufficient  Inde- 
pendence within  the  UJ».  system  to  operate 
effectively. 

Another  element  In  the  central  mech- 
anism should  be  some  kind  o*  Intergovern- 
mental body  to  which  the  secretariat  would 
be  responsible.  There  could  be  an  environ- 
mental board  established  by  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly, or  an  environmental  committee 
under  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(BCOSOC),  or  perhaps  even  periodic 
BCOSOC  meetings  at  the  ministerial  level 
devoted  to  the  environment. 

Some  participants  in  the  RensselaervlUe 
meeting  urged  that  environment  be  kept  In 
the  BCOaOC  framework  so  that  one  Institu- 
tion could  face  the  interrelated  issues  of  de- 
velopment and  environment;  these  people 
warned  that  separate  bodies  on  environment 
and  development  could  result  in  two  sets  of 
conflicting  resolutions  each  reflecting  a  lim- 
ited and  Inadequate  perspective.  Others  urged 
that  environment  needed  greater  visibility 
and  status  than  could  be  achieved  in 
ECOeOC.  which  in  their  view  has  an  unsatis- 
factory record. 

Although  the  issue  was  not  resolved,  there 
was  agreement  that  whatever  Intergovern- 
mental body  is  created  should  be  composed 
not  Just  of  career  diplomats  acting  upon  in- 
structions but  of  highly  qualified  govern- 
ment officials  responsible  for  environmental 
affairs.  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  intergov- 
ernmental committee  should  be  reviewed 
regularly  by  one  of  the  main  committees  of 
the  UJN.  Oeneral  Assembly  and  perhaps  also 
by  a  periodic  "Stockholm  conference." 

The  central  secretariat  and  Intergovern- 
mental body  should  be  assisted  by  some  kind 
of  scientific  group  to  provide  Independent 
and  expert  Judgment  free  from  government 
Influence.  One  poeslbllity  is  an  International 
Center  for  the  Environment  ( ICE ) ,  a  proposal 
that  has  gained  support  In  the  International 
Council  of  Slcentlflc  Unions.  ICE  could  con- 
duct research  on  environmental  problems 
and  assist  specialized  agencies  such  as  WMO 
and  WHO  in  the  designing  of  environmental 
monitoring  networks  and  in  the  evaluation  of 
Information  received.  A  more  modest  possi- 
bility would  be  a  scientific  advisory  group  at- 
tached to  the  intergovernmental  committee 
and  composed  of  persons  serving  in  their  in- 
dividual capaciUes,  perhaps  with  subgroups 
on  specific  environmental  problems. 

Whichever  possibility  Is  chosen,  represent- 
atives of  some  of  the  specialized  agencies  at 
Bensselaerville  said,  the  agencies  should  de- 
sign their  own  monitoring  networks  snd 
evaluate  the  data  derived  from  them.  The 
agencies  are  clearly  reluctant  to  have  any 
central  scientific  group  performing  func- 
tions tJiat  they  regard  as  within  their  tradi- 
tional fields  of  competence. 

It  was  fiirther  agreed  that  the  new  inter- 
national environmental  InstltutloDS  should 


encourage  existing  agencies  to  get  on  with 
other  fundamental  tasks.  One  is  the  training 
of  personnel  needed  for  environmental  man- 
agenMnt.  Another  Is  formulation  of  envlron- 
mantal  education  programs  for  scIkx^  and 
for  the  general  public.  A  third  is  establlsh- 
msnt  of  environmental  criteria  to  I>e  applied 
by  national  and  international  development 
agencies.  A  fourth  Is  the  devising  of  means  to 
avoid  undeshrable  trade  barriers  resiiltlng 
from  different  national  approaches  to  pollu- 
tion control. 

That  was  the  extent  of  the  consensus  at 
Rensselaerville.  But  some  crystaUisation  of 
opinion  occurred  on  several  other  key  ques- 
tions. 

Should  there  be  some  kind  of  environ- 
ment fund — and,  if  so,  what  shotild  be  the 
arrangements  for  its  administration?  An  en- 
vironment fund,  it  was  urged,  would  help 
coordinate  the  activities  of  individual  agen- 
cies. It  would  provide  developing  countries 
with  extra  financing  over  and  above  existing 
aid  funds  to  help  them  take  environmental 
protection  measures  they  otherwise  could  not 
afford:  it  would  also  assiu^  developed  coun- 
tries that  funds  they  contributed  for  envi- 
ronmental purposes  would  be  used  for  top- 
priority  environmental  projects.  But  several 
governments  repreeented  at  Rensselaerville 
were  not  yet  ready  to  commit  themselves  to 
such  a  fund.  Moreover,  there  was  no  con- 
sensus as  to  whether  a  fund  should  be  man- 
aged by  the  UJN.  Development  Program  or 
by  a  new  body.  Nor  was  there  agreement  on 
the  kind  of  governance  of  the  fund  that 
would  satisfy  both  developed  and  developing 
countries. 

What  kind  of  institutions  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  settlement  of  environmental 
disputes?  More  specifically,  what  degree  of 
international  control  should  be  established 
over  the  actions  of  a  nation  within  its  terri- 
tory that  might  affect  the  environment  of 
others?  Some  examples  given  in  Rensselaer- 
ville were  UJ3.  uses  of  the  Colorado  River 
Lnjvulous  to  Mexico,  possible  damage  by  the 
Aswan  Dam  to  the  fisheries  and  beaches  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  the  poten- 
tial climatic  effects  of  contemplated  Soviet 
diversion  of  rivers  presently  fiowlng  from 
Siberia  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

In  his  address  to  the  op>enlng  session  of 
the  May  meeting  held  at  U.N.  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Senator  Edmund  Muskle  proposed  that 
U.N.  memtwrs  should  henceforth  report  to 
the  United  Nations  on  ail  their  actions  that 
Boight  affect  the  environment  of  others.  While 
conceding  that  nations  were  not  yet  ready  to 
accept  an  international  veto  over  national 
decisions  on  environmental  matters,  Muskle 
urged  that  every  nation  not  only  should 
make  full  disclosure  of  Its  environmental 
actions  but  should  consult  in  good  faith 
with  other  nations  and  international  agen- 
cies when  they  advanced  comments  or  ob- 
jections. In  cases  of  disagreement,  be  said, 
an  impartial  group  should  report  on  the  facts 
and  make  appropriate  recommendations. 

The  sessions  at  Rensselaerville  produced 
a  number  of  different  reactions  to  the  issues 
raised  by  Senator  Muskle.  Judge  Jessup 
urged  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
be  used  for  the  settlement  of  environmental 
disputes.  The  Court  could  sit  in  special 
chambers  for  this  purpose  and  make  use  of 
scientific  "assessors,"  or  fact-finders,  where 
necessary.  Other  Rensselaerville  participants 
felt  a  need  for  more  flexible  machinery  than 
the  Court  could  provide.  In  their  view,  it 
would  be  better  to  bring  environmental  dis- 
putes to  the  proposed  intergovernmental 
committee  on  the  environment  and  Ms  aden- 
tiflc  advisory  group.  Dr.  Oerardo  Budowakl. 
director  general  of  the  InteraatloDal  Union 
for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural 
Reeoiuves,  suggested  that  his  organisation 
could  usefully  serve  as  an  "expert  witness" 
in  international  disputes  because  of  its  non- 
governmental character.  In  his  view,  more- 
over, the  international  oommunity  sooner  or 


later  would  have  to  face  the  need  for  some 
kind  of  "policing"  to  prevent  actions  oaus- 
Ing  irreversible  damage  to  the  environment. 

The  Bensselaerville  discussions  reveled 
that  this  thorny  issue  might  be  difficult  to 
resolve  at  Stockholm.  A  number  of  diplo- 
mats and  government  officials  expressed 
doubt  that  governments  would  be  ready  to 
accept  international  review  of  national  ac- 
tions. Dr.  Konstantin  Ananichev,  director  of 
the  International  Organlzatiooa  Depart- 
ment of  the  U.S.SJI.  State  Committee  for 
Science  and  Technology,  emphasized  that  any 
new  environmental  machinery  should  be  of 
an  'International  and  not  of  a  supraD*tlonal 
character"  and  should  operate  "only  through 
cooperative  actions  of  sovereign  states."  How- 
ever, he  also  stressed  the  need  for  "Joint  re- 
search on  agreed  International  programs" 
and  did  not  exclude  the  poeslbllity  that  such 
Joint  research  could  be  organized  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  with  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  Involved  to  evaluate  the  interna- 
tional consequences  of  national  actions. 

What  international  machinery  should  be 
established  to  deal  with  pollution  of  the 
seas?  The  participants  at  Rensselaerville 
agreed  that  this  was  a  matter  of  urgent  Im- 
portance, since  the  marine  environment,  ac- 
counting for  70  per  cent  of  the  Earth's  sur- 
face. Is  presently  subject  to  almost  no  ef- 
fective measures  of  protection. 

The  Intergovernmental  Working  Oroup  on 
marine  pollution  Is  considering  an  interna- 
tional agreement  regulating  ocean  diimping 
(the  transportation  from  national  territory 
to  the  oceans  of  waste  materials  that  oould 
harm  the  marine  environment) .  Even  if  this 
were  approved  at  Stockholm  and  ratified  by 
governments,  it  would  still  leave  untouched 
the  main  sources  of  marine  pollution — the 
pollutants  coming  to  the  oceans  directly 
from  land,  from  rivers,  and  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Should  some  international  machinery  be 
established  to  monitor  and  eventually  regu- 
late all  these  additional  sources  of  marine 
pollution?  Should  it  be  global  in  character, 
or  should  we  begin  with  separate  regional  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bal- 
tic, and  the  North  Sea?  Should  pollution 
from  vessels  in  maritime  commerce  continue 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  separate  agency — the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization — or  should  one  agency  deal 
with  marine  pollution  from  all  sovirces? 
What  should  be  the  relation  between  agen- 
cies concerned  with  marine  pollution  and 
the  proposed  International  Seabed  Author- 
ity that  would  have  responsibility  for  exploi- 
tation of  the  deep  sea  bed?  Should  there  be 
a  single  agency  for  all  the  problems  of  the 
oceans,  including  the  difficult  Issue  of  fish- 
eries as  weU?  It  was  clear  at  Rensselaerville 
that  the  international  conununity  was  very 
far  from  a  consensus  on  these  fundamental 
questions. 

Finally,  which  nations  should  participate 
in  international  institutions  for  environ- 
mental control?  Senator  Muskle  urged  that 
the  next  Oeneral  Assembly  make  the  United 
Nations  universal  in  membership:  if  this 
were  not  possible,  It  should  at  least  invite 
all  governments  to  participate  In  the  Stock- 
holm conference.  This  would  mean  mainland 
China  and  both  Qermanys,  to  mention  the 
most  important,  and  others  such  as  both  Ko- 
reas and  both  Vletnams. 

There  was  strong  sentiment  at  Rensselaer- 
ville for  the  proposition  that  participation  at 
Stockholm  should  be  imiversal.  But  this  was 
coupled  witlL  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  the  next  Oeneral  Assembly 
would  make  the  United  Nations  universal  in 
membership  and  whether,  if  it  failed  to  do  so, 
govemmenu  not  admitted  to  the  UJf.  itself 
wotild  be  willing  to  come  to  Stockholm. 

The  Rensselaerville  meeting  served  to  un- 
derline the  complexity  of  these  unresolved  or- 
ganizational questions.  Nevertheless,  the 
meeting  did  reveal  one  bit  of  common  phl< 
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losophy-on  environmental  problems.  It  was 
best  stated  by  Senator  Muskle  at  the  open- 
ing session : 

"The  simple  truth  is  that  ...  we  are  far 
from  one  world  politically.  But,  by  necessity 
if  not  by  choice,  we  are  one  worid  environ- 
mentally. States  have  sovereign  rights — but 
so  do  people.  We  cannot  rely  on  the  political 
habits  of  the  past  to  save  our  environment 
for  the  future." 


DETERIORATION  OP  BASIC  STRA- 
TEGIC DEFENSE  POSITION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  questioning  of  the  "news- 
worthiness"  of  recent  efforts  by  Members 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  is  seen  as  a  deterioration  of 
our  basic  strategic  defense  position  and 
a  developing  attitude  of  n^ect  toward 
defense  matters  in  general. 

I  participated  in  the  Senate  special 
order  on  July  29,  Joining  six  other  Sen- 
ators to  discuss  this  problem  and  was,  I 
regret  to  say,  generally  disappointed  in 
the  press  reaction  to  that  expression  of 
concern,  particularly  in  view  of  the  mi- 
nute detail  with  which  seemingly  every 
instance  of  criticism  of  defense  spend- 
ing and  downgrading  of  defense  prior- 
ities has  been  reported  to  the  American 
people. 

There  were,  however,  notable  excep- 
tions. A  number  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
sponsible editors  found  the  Senate  spe- 
cial order  of  merit  and  eminently  news- 
worthy. One  outstanding  example  is  the 
editorial  coverage  provided  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

The  Enquirer  set  this  issue  squai'ely 
before  its  readers  to  Judge,  not  only  in 
an  initial  editorial  on  the  special  order 
itself,  but  by  subsequently  printing  the 
full  texts  of  several  of  the  speeches  on  Its 
editorial  page. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  exemplifies  an 
editorial  policy  of  treating  people  as  in- 
telligent beings,  capable  of  rendering 
valid  judgments  if  furnished  with  all  the 
pertinent  facts  and  viewpoints  on  both 
sides  of  an  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Enquirer  editorial  of  Au- 
gust 8,  entitled  "How  Strong  Is  Amer- 
ica?" and  the  other  articles  I  have  men- 
tioned be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

How  Strong  Is  America? 

Shortly  before  Congress  recessed  last  Fri- 
day, seven  lawmakers  took  the  Senate  floor 
and  sought,  at  some  length  and  In  some  de- 
tail, to  alert  Congress — and  the  nation — to 
the  growing  disparity  between  U.S.  military 
power  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  colloquy  was,  In  the  words  of  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.),  the  Senate  minority 
leader  (who  was  not  among  the  colloquy's 
participants),  "a  noteworthy  attempt  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  President's  hand." 

It  was  that,  to  be  sure.  But  it  was  also  a  re- 
minder for  all  Americans  that  neither  in 
national  defense  nor  any  other  field  of  en- 
deavor Is  a  margin  of  supxeriority  permanent. 

Let  the  senators  speak  for  themselves: 

"The  security  of  the  United  States,"  said 
Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  (Con-R-N.Y.) .  "is 
endangered  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  its 
modern  history.  If  present  trends  continue 
much  longer,  the  ability  of  the  President  of 


the  United  States  to  support  U.S.  foreign- 
policy  objectives  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
in  Asia  and  even  in  the  Caribbean  will  be 
in  Jeopardy  because  of  the  precipitate  ero- 
sion of  U.S.  strategic  power  in  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s." 

"The  United  State  virtually  halted  any  in- 
crease in  strategic  strength  during  the  entire 
decade  of  the  19608,"  said  Sen.  Peter  H.  Dom- 
Inick  (R-Colo.),  "while  the  Soviets  devoted 
enormous  sums  and  energy  to  the  mushroom 
growth  of  their  economic  power.  In  relative 
terms,  the  United  States  is  far  weaker  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  2S  years  and  ...  at  present 
growth  rates  the  Soviets  vrill  have  superior 
strategic  strength  in  the  very  near  future." 

"It  is  especially  noteworthy,"  declared  Sen. 
William  E.  Brock  (R-Tenn.) ,  "that  the  ac- 
celeration In  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  was 
accomplished  precisely  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  started  to  reduce  the  scope  and 
offensive  nature  of  our  armed  forces  .  .  .  Our 
unilateral  reduction  In  forces  did  not  stop 
the  Soviet  drive  for  more  and  newer  sophisti- 
cated long-range  weapons;  rather,  it  seems 
to  have  spurred  the  Soviets  on  to  a  greater 
effort  coupled  with  the  all-out  psychological 
and  political  offensive  in  every  part  of  the 
globe." 

"We  shall  be  heading  for  serious  trouble," 
said  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  (D-Va.),  "If  we 
let  our  hopes  (for  the  success  of  the  stra- 
tegic-arms-limitation  talks  (SALT)  and  of 
President  Nixon's  Impending  trip  to  Peking) , 
rather  than  our  realistic  assessment  of  the 
world  situation,  dictate  our  defense  policies. 
None  of  us  knows  just  what  are  Communist 
Russia's  intentions.  We  do  have  evidence, 
however,  as  to  her  capabilities.  It  is  on  her 
capabilities  that  we  must  judge  our  defense 
needs." 

"Today,"  said  Sen.  Strom  Thtirmond  (R- 
S.C.) ,  "the  Soviets  not  only  have  a  working 
antlballlstlc-mlsslle  (ABM)  system  around 
Moscow,  they  are  working  steadily  toward 
achieving  a  crushing  first-strike  capability, 
a  capability  they  could  achieve  within  36  to 
48  months  at  their  present  rate." 

"We  must  remember,"  said  Sen.  Edward 
J.  Gumey  (R-Fla.),  "that  the  United  States 
can  never  match  Its  potential  enemies  In 
numbers  of  land  armies  or  in  ships  or  in 
numbers  of  tactical  weapons.  We  can  and 
must  maintain  an  extensive  leadtlme  in 
military  technological  superiority  If  we  are 
to  maintain  a  viable  defense  posture.  And  yet 
we  appear  to  be  engaging  in  a  continued 
policy  of  eliminating  projects  Involving 
scientific  and  technological  progress." 

"For  some  obscure  reason,"  said  Sen.  Carl 
Curtis  (R-Neb.).  who  spoke  in  support  of 
the  development,  without  further  delay,  of 
the  Bl  strategic  bomber,  "every  heavy  bomb- 
er ever  built  by  the  United  States  has  fought 
its  stlffest  battle  In  Congress." 

Senator  Curtis  reinforced  his  view  by  cit- 
ing the  conclusion  of  Oeorge  P.  Hunt,  a 
former  Marine  Corps  officer  and  a  former  Life 
magazine  editor,  who  wrote  In  the  June  18 
issue  of  Life : 

"In  some  eight  years  Russia  has  caught 
up  and  is  now  going  ahead  of  us  In  many 
categories  of  missile  strength.  She  could 
today  concentrate  off  Cuba  a  powerful  sur- 
face fleet,  newer,  faster  than  ours  and  equip- 
ped with  weapons  we  do  not  have  and  an  un- 
derwater fleet  outnumbering  ours  by  many 
times.  It  wUl  surprise  most  Americans  that 
today,  as  opposed  to  1962,  we  are  the  ones 
who  could  flnd  ourselves  at  a  military  dis- 
advantage. It  will  take  fast  and  skillful  work 
to  put  (our)  military  back  In  shape." 

Curiously  enough,  when  the  senators  com- 
pleted their  discourse  on  the  nation's  de- 
fenses, the  Senate  shifted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  railroad  strike  and  never  returned  to  the 
serious  and  far-reaching  questions  the  sen- 
ators raised. 

Yet  the  dire  warnings  their  colloquy  im- 


parted come  on  the  heels  of  a  growing  num- 
ber of  simUar  alarm  signals. 

At  roughly  the  Ume  the  senators  spoke.  In 
fact,  the  editor  of  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships," 
Internationally  recognized  as  the  authori- 
tative guide  to  naval  power  warned  in  Lon- 
don that  U.S.  naval  power  is  In  a  serious  de- 
cline. "By  any  standards."  added  Raymond 
V.  B.  Blackman,  "the  Soviet  fleet  now  rep- 
resents the  "supemavy  of  a  superpower." 

Somewhat  earlier,  seven  members  of  the 
Blue-RibtMn  Defense  Panel  (appointed  by 
President  Nixon  in  1969  to  assess  the  nation's 
defense  establishment)  reported  that  "U.S. 
strategic  superiority  had  ended."  They  added : 
"The  situation  which  our  country  faces  is 
without  precedent  ...  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  the  "708  neither  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States  nor  the  lives  and  free- 
dom of  its  citizens  will  be  seciire." 

What  makes  such  flndlngs  doubly  disturb- 
ing Is  that  they  unfold  In  an  era  In  which 
the  military  establishment — along  with  the 
so-called  military- Industrial  complex — has 
become  the  favorite  target  for  growing  num- 
bers of  Americans  and  In  an  era  In  which 
every  defense  expenditure  is  represented  as 
robbing  the  hungry,  the  Jobless  and  the 
destitute. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  n&tlon's 
investment  in  the  urgent  business  of  nation- 
al defense  has  been  declining  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  its  expenditures  in  liehalf  of  health, 
education  and  welfare  have  been  increasing 

As  Senator  Dominlck  told  the  Soiate  last 
month,  the  t76  billion  requested  for  defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  began  July  1  Is  the 
lowest  figure,  when  viewed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  U.S.  gross  national  product  (ONP), 
since  fiscal  1961 — before  the  upsurge  in 
spkending  occasioned  by  the  Korean  War. 

The  same  flgm* — 6.8^  of  the  ONP —  is 
notably  lower  than  the  9.5%  figure  of  fiscal 
1968. 

Almost  as  disturbing  has  been  the  failure 
of  the  nation's  defense  planners  to  keep 
abreast  In  the  crucial  area  of  research  and 
development.  "While  military  research  and 
development  expenditures  made  by  the  So- 
viet Union  have  )}een  growing  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  14''>-  jyer  year,"  Senator  Our- 
ney  told  the  Senate,  "this  country's  funding 
In  that  category  has  remained  nearly  con- 
stant." 

The  further  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  as  many 
scientists  and  engineers  employed  In  research 
and  development  as  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  as  Senator  Gurney  declared,  exist- 
ing pools  of  skilled  technical  and  scientific 
personnel  are  being  n^idly  dissolved. 

"A  vast  national  resource  of  some  of  the 
most  highly  skilled  workers  In  our  history," 
Senator  Gumey  went  on,  "are  now  selling 
hamburgers  or  hot  dogs,  doing  a  host  of 
things  that  any  high-school  dropout  could 
do.  Thousands  are  on  welfare.  Most  are  bitter 
and  disllltisloned.  I  do  not  doubt,  that,  in 
years  ahead,  we  will  look  back  in  wonder- 
ment and  Inquire:  How  could  a  nation  be  so 
criminally  wasteful  of  its  greatest  resource, 
skilled  scientists  and  engineers  and  techni- 
cal people?" 

No  less  baffling  has  been  the  growing  dis- 
position to  treat  technology  Itself  as  a  na> 
tlonal  enemy  rather  than  as  the  principal 
advantage  that  stands  between  U.S.  national 
security  and  the  threat  of  any  external 
enemy. 

The  state  of  the  nation's  defenses  un- 
doubtedly stems  from  a  number  of  factors. 

Certainly  one  of  them  was  the  conviction^ 
widespread  among  many  officials  in  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations — that  the 
United  States  should  seek  no  more  than  a 
strategic  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  theory  was  that  continued  US.  supe- 
riority would  only  arouse  Soviet  fears  and 
suspicions  and  spur  the  Russians  on  to 
achieve  a  clear-cut  superiority. 
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Onc«  the  United  States  ceased  forglog 
ahead  In  the  vast  and  ctmiplex  buslnees  of 
strategic  security,  however,  the  Busalans  have 
been  maWng  It  Increasingly  clear  that  they 
do  not  share  our  interest  in  parity.  Hence, 
the  conclusion  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Blue-Ribbon  Defense  Panel  that  there  is 
"convincing  evidenoe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
seeks  a  pre-emptive  ftrst-etrike  capability." 
Another  factor  Ln  the  narrowing  strategic 
gap  Is  the  Inclination  among  U.S.  officials  to 
take  Soviet  psychological  atutudes  Into  con- 
sideration, to  attempt  to  outguess  Soviet 
planners. 

It  was  this  inclination  to  which  Senator 
Thurmond  referred  in  his  Senate  analysis 
when  he  declared  that  the  nation  should 
"return  to  balanced  defensive  concepts  which 
do  not  depend  upon  the  psychological  per- 
ceptions of  the  other  side  .  .  .  The  only  rea- 
sonable plan  is  to  be  prepared  to  counter 
every  mUltary  strategy  that  they  have  the 
capacity  to  put  into  operation  against  us." 
Yet  another  factor  undoubtedly  is  one 
bom  of  hope — the  hope  that  Soviet  arms- 
control  negotiators  will  agree  to  ciutail  the 
development  and  deployment  of  strategic 
weapons  In  a  manner  that  could  make  the 
high  cost  of  an  adequate  VS.  defense  posture 
unnecessary. 

Indeed,  there  Is  pending  in  the  Senate  at 
the  moment  a  measure  that  would  put  Into 
escrow  funds  aUocated  to  the  deploymenv 
of  mulUple  and  Independently  targetable 
re-entry  vehicles  (MIRV)  untU  the  President 
and  Congress  JolnUy  decide  that  there  U,  In 
fact,  a  Soviet  "threat." 

All  Americans,  of  co\ira«,  hope  and  pray  for 
the  success  of  the  various  diplomatic  Inltla- 
Uvea  Mr.  NUon  has  undertaken  to  reduce 
world  tensions.  And  yet  to  hope  reallsticaUy 
for  their  success  Is  to  recogniae  the  urgency 
that  the  President  and  his  emissaries  will  be 
capable  of  negotiating  from  a  position  of 
strength  rather  than  weakness. 

"Some  people,"  Senator  Brock  told  the 
Senate,  "have  let  their  ezpectaUons  outraoe 
the  realities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  range 
of  options  among  which  the  United  States 
can  chooae  at  the  negotiating  taWe  has  nar- 
rowed considerably  in  recent  years,  especially 
since  the  balance  of  power  began  changing 
rapidly  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"TTiiis.  we  have  realised  a  paradox:  The 
more  important  negotUtlons  become,  the 
fewer  ovir  choices  and  the  more  powerful 
must  be  our  hand.  The  stronger  a  negotutor 
Is.  the  better  his  oi^xsrtumty  for  beneficial 
bargaining." 

A  final  factor— and  perliaps  the  most  dis- 
quieting of  all— Is  the  resolve,  particularly 
among  the  current  crop  of  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidates,  to  slash  defense  aptnidlng 
to  make  more  money  avaUable  for  a  variety 
of  domestic  prltwltles,  ranging  from  welfare 
to  health  insurance  an<i  from  urban  renewal 
to  enviratunental  Improvement. 

Th«  fact  of  the  matter  Is  any  government's 
first  obllgaUon  must  be  the  preservation  of 
Its  people  from  external  assault. 

Sen.  Henry  u.  Jackson  (D-Wa*h.)  sought 
•«'»*  weeks  ago  to  put  the  issue  into  reallsUc 
perapecttve: 

"My  father  and  mother  came  from  Norway 
back  In  the  1880s,"  he  said.  "That  little 
country  had  one  of  the  highest  standards 
of  living.  relaUvely  speaking,  in  the  world 
A  thousand  years  of  freedom,  clean  air  and 
clean  water.  But  what  good  did  It  do  when  the 
hobnailed  boot  moved  in  and  took  over  in 
IMO  and  destroyed  the  Norwegians'  liberties, 
their  freedom,  ttieir  standard  of  living? 
'"The  Issue,"  be  added,  "is  snrvlval." 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer.  Aug.  13, 1971  j 
NsanxD:  A  Nrw  BnATScT 
(By  Senator  Jamsb  L.  Bucklst) 
The  swjurlty  of  the  United  SUtes  U  endan- 
gered to  a  degree  unparaUeled  in  its  modem 
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history.  If  present  trends  continue  much 
longer,  the  abiUty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  support  U£.  foreign  policy 
obJecUves  in  Europe,  the  Middle  Kast,  in  Asia, 
and  even  in  the  Caribbean  will  be  in  jeopardy 
because  of  the  predpltoiis  eroaion  of  VS. 
strategic  power  In  the  late  IMOs  and  early 
18708. 

The  strategic  forces  we  now  poasess,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Minuteman  HI  and 
Poseidon  MIRV  programs,  are  the  same  forces 
which  we  had  Ln  1B«6.  The  doctrine  which 
has  dominated  our  strategic  policy  was  de- 
veloped during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  This  doctrine  Is  known 
as  "assured  destruction,"  and  we  see  Its  leg- 
acy in  the  present  administration's  doctrine 
of  "realistic  deterrence." 

The  policy  of  assured  destruction  estab- 
lished the  notion  that  America's  security  was 
best  safeguarded  by  the  maintenance  of  suffi- 
cient forces-ln-being  to  make  siire  that 
enough  of  these  forces  would  survive  a  first 
strike  launched  by  any  aggressor  or  collection 
of  aggressors  to  enable  us  to  deliver  a  retalia- 
tory strike  which  woiUd  inflict  unacceptable 
losses  upon  the  enemy. 

As  the  Soviet  strategic  arsenal  grew  In  re- 
cent years,  It  became  increasingly  evident 
that  whatever  validity  the  assured-destruc* 
tlon  doctrine  might  have  had  In  the  early  and 
mid-190Os,  it  was  a  policy  which  could  no 
longer  be  supported.  The  significance  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  buildup  emphasized  some  of 
the  critical  weaknesses  of  the  doctrine. 

Because  a  serious  level  of  population  de- 
fense was  considered  destabilizing  under  this 
doctrine,  the  Department  of  Defense  became 
an  instrument  of  a  policy  which  would  prefer 
the  killing  of  enemy  civiilans  to  saving  the 
Uvea  of  ovir  own.  should  deterrence  fall.  The 
biiildup  of  Soviet  forces  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  It  may  soon  become  doubtful 
that  the  United  States  would  have  a  suffi- 
ciently large  retaliatory  force  available  after 
a  Soviet  first  strike  to  meet  even  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  assiired  destruction  or 
of  realistic  deterrence. 

What  is  required  now  Is  a  new  strategy 
— one  which  will  aooompllsh  the  objectives 
of  saving  American  lives  In  the  event  deter- 
ence  faUed,  while  insuring  that  the  United 
States  will  have  sufficient  strategic  and  con- 
ventional power  to  support  Its  foreign-policy 
objeotives  abroad. 

In  his  annual  state  of  the  World  meesage. 
the  President  stated  that  he  should  have 
some  other  option  than  simply  retaliating 
against  Soviet  cities  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  This  he  does  not  have,  because 
the  legacy  of  the  mistaken  policy  of  sssured 
destruction  has  led  to  steadfast  opposition 
to  a  program  which  would  improve  the  guid- 
ance systems  on  our  Minuteman  and  Po- 
seidon missiles  which  would  give  them  the 
oapabUity  to  destroy  Soviet  missiles  In  their 
sUoa  foUowlng  any  Soviet  attack  on  our  stra- 
tegic forces,  and  before  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  threaten  our  cttiea. 

In  order  to  Implement  a  new  defense 
strategy  appropriate  to  the  conditions  of 
the  1870s,  we  need  to  press  for  Improve- 
ments In  our  strategic  postvire  which  must 
include  the  following:  We  must: 

Plrst,  proceed  on  an  urgent  basis  to  up- 
grade the  guidance  systems  of  the  Minute- 
man  and  Poseidon  programs  as  far  as  the 
state  of  art  will  permit. 

Second,  replace  all  1000  of  our  Minute- 
man  n  missiles  with  Minuteman  III  missiles 
rather  than  Just  the  500  or  so  now  being 
replsoed. 

Third,  replace  all  of  the  Polaris  missiles 
with  Poseidon  missUes,  rather  than  three- 
qtiarters  of  them  as  Is  now  planned. 

Poiirth,  proceed  with  aU  possible  speed 
with  programs  currently  in  the  advanced 
stage   of   research    and   development — espe- 


cially the  BIA  manned  bomber  and  the 
Undersea  Long  Range  MissUe  System. 

Fifth,  conduct  a  steiq>ed-up  research  and 
development  program  into  means  o^  reduc- 
ing the  vulnerability  of  U,S.  citizens  to  stra- 
tegic attack. 

These  incremental  improvements  in  our 
strategic  posture  would  make  it  poaaible  for 
a  new  strategy  to  be  piusued — oue  In  which 
live  Americans  are  valued  more  highly  than 
dead  Russians;  one  In  which  the  Defense 
Department  once  again  becomes  the  instru- 
ment for  assuring  the  survival  rather  than 
the  vulnerability  of  American  cit  laens. 

It  Is  a  new  strategy  which  will  assxu^  an 
American  President  of  the  continuing  abil- 
ity to  support  American  foreign-policy  ob- 
jectives as  well  as  to  protect  her  citizens. 
It  is  a  strategy  which  is  necessary,  desirable, 
and  feasible,  and  it  Is  the  only  strategy 
wrtiich  wiU  secure  our  essential  defense  and 
foreign-policy  objecUves. 

Senator  Buckley  U  a  Conservatlve-Repub- 
Ucan  from  New  York  and  a  brother  of  En- 
quirer columnist  William  P.  Buckley  Jr. 


[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Aug.  11, 
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An  Asms  Rac«  in  Which  Onlt  Onx  Srox  Is 

Running 

(By  Senator  Wiluam  E.  Bbock  III) 

President  Nixon  has  established  as  a  basis 

of  his  foreign  policy  the  maxim  that  we  are 

entering  an  "age  of  negotiation"  rather  than 

confrontation.    Unlike    reaction    pollclea    of 

the  past,  the  Nixon  doctrine  la  positive  and 

active.    It   emphasizes    vigorous   negotiation 

from  a  position  of  strength. 

It  Is  designed  to  pwevent  wars,  not  man- 
age crises,  as  has  been  the  case  In  the  past. 
Taking  the  longer  view,  the  President  has 
recognized  that  we  are  In  a  world  of  different 
and  shifting  conditions.  Such  hopeful  signs 
must  be  tempered  by  realistic  recognition  of 
human  nature,  and,  perhaps,  human  frailties. 
Some  people  have  let  their  expectations 
outrace  the  realities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  range  of  options  among  which  the  United 
States  can  choose  at  the  negotiating  table 
has  narrowed  considerably  In  recent  years, 
especially  since  the  balance  of  power  began 
changing  rapidly  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. 

Thus,  we  have  realized  a  paradox.  The 
more  Important  negotiations  become,  the 
fewer  our  choices  and  the  more  powerful 
must  be  our  hand.  The  stronger  a  negotiator 
Is.  the  better  his  opportunity  for  beneficial 
bargaining. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  the  past 
20  years  the  strategic  pollcl««  of  the  United 
States  and  the  USSR  have  evolved  In  oppo- 
site directions.  In  the  1853-^  period,  our 
policy  of  collective  security  and  massive  re- 
taliation coincided  with  our  capability  to 
take  a  universally  recognized  strategic  posi- 
tion based  on  strength. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
In  the  process  of  developing  Its  nuclear  forces 
and  remodeling  its  armed  forces  to  respond 
to  new  requirements,  was,  on  the  whole, 
keeping  to  a  strategy  based  on  a  recognized 
position  of  weakness. 

However,  by  the  end  of  1959,  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  the  re-equipment  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  was  virtually  completed,  and 
In  I960  the  formation  of  the  strategic-mis- 
sile force  officially  Inaugurated  the  new  nu- 
clear strategy  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  Soviet 
reorganization  was  completed,  the  United 
States.  In  1981,  shifted  from  Its  strategy  of 
massive  retaliation  and  the  nuclear  um- 
brella based  on  superiority  to  the  so-called 
flexible  response  of  assured  destruction. 

Significantly  an  Immediate  consequence  of 
this  shift  In  policy  was  the  Cuban  mlssue 
crisis  In  1982,  which  found  us  able  to  take 
advantage  of  our  superiority  in  the  missile 
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and  naval  fields.  The  outcome  of  the  crisis 
was  not  only  the  ouster  of  Khrushchev,  but 
also  a  general  step-up  of  Soviet  military 
efforts,  particularly  In  the  fields  of  naval  and 
missile  development.  They  were  not  to  be 
embarrassed  again. 

It  Is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  ac- 
celeration In  the  Soviet  naval  buildup  was 
accomplished  precisely  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  started  to  reduce  the  scope 
and  offensive  nature  of  our  armed  forces. 

This  may  seem  strange  to  thoae  who  con- 
ceived our  policies  In  that  period,  but  It  is 
not  so  strange  to  those  who  now  view  the 
situation  realistically.  Ovtr  unilateral  re- 
duction In  forces  did  not  stop  the  Soviet  drive 
for  more  and  newer  sophisticated  long-range 
weapons;  rather,  it  seemed  to  have  spurred 
the  Soviets  on  to  a  greater  effort  coupled 
with  the  all-out  psychological  and  political 
offensive  In  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Now  the  balance  of  power  more  and  more 
favors  the  Soviet  Union.  In  spite  of  the  best 
efforts  of  our  negotiators,  the  basic  realities 
of  defense  continue  to  exist.  Soviet  nuclear 
strategic  weapons  do  not  disappear  because 
we  sit  down  at  the  bargaining  table.  In  fact, 
they  are  constantly  being  extended  and  Im- 
proved. We  cannot  exclude  the  possibility 
that  these  weapons  wlU  be  used.  The  possible 
use  of  these  weapons  remains  a  strategic 
consideration  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  have,  then,  a  whole  new  concept  of 
weaponry  systems,  based  not  only  on  nuclear 
power  but  also  on  new  delivery  methods  us- 
ing sophisticated  guidance  principles.  Yet. 
while  the  weapons  have  changed,  the  super- 
powers controlling  them  have  not. 

Since  Introduction  and  development  of 
these  arms,  very  little  has  changed  In  the 
political  philosophy  or  in  the  systems  of 
mutual  alliance  and  defense  treaty  commit- 
ments of  the  two  superpowers. 

The  theory  that  the  balance  of  power  could 
be  stabilized  led  some  pteople  to  believe  that 
It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  both  sides  to 
create  a  condition  of  permanent  equality  in 
strategic  weapons  systems — a  condition  often 
called  parity.  In  the  interest  of  parity,  it  was 
considered  good  policy  In  the  McNamara 
era  for  the  United  States  to  slow  down  the 
development  and  deployment  of  new  systems 
to  let  the  Soviet  Union  catch  us  In  the 
"arms-race"  competition. 

We  all  know  what  happened  to  this  reas- 
oning. It  collapsed  when  the  Soviets  were 
not  satisfied  with  parity,  but  kept  on  going, 
and  they  have  not  stopped  yet.  Foiu:  years 
ago,  Russia  had  550  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  (ICBMs) ;  today,  they  have  over  1400. 
Four  years  ago,  the  United  States  had  1056 
ICBMs;  today  we  have  1066.  How  can  there 
be  a  "race"  when  only  one  of  the  contestants 
Is  even  running? 

Thus  we  see  that  there  Is  a  gap  between 
the  expected  and  actual  Soviet  response  to 
the  behavior  of  the  United  States.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Soviets  apparently  regard  our 
behavior  as  peculiar  and  possibly  even  a  bit 
irrational. 

We  are  still  suffering  from  this  McNamara 
thinking  today.  It  has  been  argued  by  some 
that  we  should  deliberately  withhold  attain- 
ing high  accuracy  which  Is  technically  within 
our  power  for  our  Minuteman  missiles.  It 
is  argued  that  such  accuracy  woula  be  pro- 
vocative and  lead  the  Soviets  to  tiilnk  that 
we  are  seeking  a  first-strike  capability.  Ba- 
loney! 

Prom  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  It  Is  Irra- 
tional to  go  into  battle  with  a  blunted  sword. 
I  agree.  Nothing  could  be  more  provocative 
than  a  weakened  and  Irresolute  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  far  less  provocative  to 
have  accurate  weapons,  weapons  capable  of 
hitting  mUltary  targets  on  the  nose,  than  to 
say  that  our  weapons  are  only  capable  of 
assuring  the  destruction  of  millions  of  their 


I>eople.  No  military  strategist  worth  his  salt 
thinks  In  terms  of  killing  millions  of  people, 
but  rather  in  terms  of  eUminatlng  the 
enemy's  ability  to  retaliate. 

Plainly,  the  persistence  of  the  escalating 
Soviet  development  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  has  not  been  affected  either  by  the 
unilateral  slowdown  by  the  United  States  in 
weapons  deployment,  or  by  the  general  dis- 
armament discussions  in  Oeneva  or  the  stra- 
teglc-arms-llmitations  talks  (SALT)  In  Hel- 
sinki or  Vienna.  In  fact.  If  anything,  the 
rate  of  Soviet  strategic  Improvement  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  these 
protracted  negotiations. 

What  are  the  realities,  therefore,  with 
which  we  are  presented  In  the  era  of  negoti- 
ation? The  realities  are  as  follows : 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  enthusiastically 
extending  the  range  and  quality  of  its  nego- 
tiating power,  a  power  based  simply  upon 
strategic  capability. 

The  Soviets  have  been  attempting  to  dis- 
joint the  Western  alliance,  particularly 
NATO,  and  during  the  last  administration 
we  saw  the  loss  of  a  majcv  military  partner 
In  that  alliance. 

The  Soviets  have  sought  to  Isolate  and 
neutralize  the  World  War  n  enemy  states  of 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  seeking  to  minim- 
ize their  participation  In  the  common  defense 
effort  In  the  Western  world. 

The  Soviets  have  sought  to  destabUlze  the 
Middle  East  and  establish  their  own  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean.  An  enormously  en- 
hanced naval  power  In  this  area  has  brought 
this  objective  close  to  reality. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  have  been  striving  for 
a  decisive  superiority  in  both  strategic  and 
conventional  weapons  systems — ground,  nav- 
al and  air  force. 

Defense  Department  experts  estimate  the 
Soviets  are  currently  spending  some  20% 
more  each  year  than  the  United  States  on 
military  and  space  reeearoh  and  development. 
Analyses  Indicate  they  reduce  our  techno- 
logical lead  by  one  year  for  every  three  they 
maintain  that  comparative  tempo. 

If  this  pace  keeps  up.  we  can  well  expect 
some  surprises,  and  perhaps  bitter  disap- 
pointments, at  the  negotiating  tables. 

All  of  these  policies  have  served  to  increase 
the  negotiatlve  flexibility  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  obtain  the  power  for  optional  pressure 
In  any  crisis  area  of  the  world. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  only  other  superpower  In  the  world 
capable  of  withstanding  Soviet  pressure,  have 
one  sole  measurement.  That  measurement  Is 
not  set  by  the  amount  of  funds  we  can  ap- 
propriate for  domestic  programs  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  only  measure  in  a  security  that 
the  United  States  can  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  effort  with  the  other  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

We  must  maintain  a  credible  posture  for 
constructive  negotiations.  Whether  we  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  or  an  uncommitted  nation,  our 
basic  strength  Is  our  ability  to  back  up  what 
we  say  .  .  .  We  cannot  deal  with  the  Soviets 
or  China  If  It  appears  that  we  have  become. 
In  fact,  a  second-rate  power. 

Unless  the  President  has  demonstrable 
deterrent  weapons  at  his  disposal,  the  United 
States  can  flnd  Itself  In  difficult  oonditiona. 
In  such  a  case.  It  might  be  not  only  difficult, 
but  almost  impossible,  to  conduct  affectlTS 
negotiations.  He  would  flnd  it  pointless  to 
negotiate  either  in  the  realm  of  arms  limita- 
tions or  In  the  political  solution  of  crisis 
conditions  in  varioxis  parts  of  the  world. 
Unless  we  understand  the  intimate  relation- 
ship between  negotiations  and  power,  we 
could  well  fade  from  the  international  scene 
as  a  nation  which  affects  the  course  of 
human  events. 

Senator  Brock,  a  Tennessee  Republican, 
preaeikted  the  foregoing  analysis  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  July  29. 


SENATOR    MONDALE'S    COMMENTS 
ON  THE  NEW  ECX>NOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mokdalk)  recently  made  a  compre- 
hensive statement  on  President  Nixon's 
new  economic  plan. 

Senator  Mondalc  applauds  the  Presi- 
dent's bold  and  sensible  Initiatives  on 
wages  and  prices,  and  on  the  interna- 
tional front,  while  vigorously  criticizing 
those  parts  of  the  President's  proposals 
with  which  he  disagrees. 

I  recommend  Senator  Momdalb's 
statement  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmknt   of  thb   Econokt 
(By  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale) 

For  over  a  year  and  a  half,  our  nation  has 
been  in  the  midst  of  economic  stagnation. 

Unemployment  has  hovered  around  5  mil- 
lion; consumer  prices  have  been  rising  at 
at>out  5%  per  year. 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Nixon  announced 
his  new  economic  plan.  It  called  for  an  al- 
most total  reversal  of  past  policies. 

I  commend  the  President  for  taking  this 
action.  I  applaud  the  courageous  and  dra- 
matic set  of  new  Initiatives. 

I  wish  the  President  had  acted  sooner. 
Last  April,  after  repeatedly  advocating  new 
policies,  I  sponsored  legislation  calling  for 
many  of  the  ciianges  In  the  President's  pack- 
age. If  these  new  policies  had  come  sooner, 
we  might  now  be  well  on  our  way  to  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

But  at  least  the  President  recognized  the 
need  for  new  policies.  And  he  did  strike  out 
boldly  in  a  number  of  sensible  directions: 

Floating  the  dollar  was  a  major  step  to- 
ward putting  our  foreign  economic  affairs  in 
order; 

The  wage-price  freeze  buys  us  much  need- 
ed time  while  we  develop  an  effective  jwllcy 
to  control  the  wag-price  spiral; 

The  tax  cuts  mean  that  the  President  now 
recognizes  an  obligation  toward  the  5  mil- 
lion unemployed. 

Some  difficult  problems  remain,  however. 

First,  the  wage-price  freeze  Is  clearly  in- 
equitable; 

Profits.  Interest  rates  and  dividends  are 
not  covered;  and  the  freeze  on  wages — po- 
liced by  employers — will  Inevitably  prove 
much  more  effective  than  the  voluntary 
freeze  on  prices; 

Moreover,  wage-earners  who  have  fallen 
behind  in  their  wage-bargaining,  are  now 
prevented  by  the  freeze  from  catching  up. 

And  there  are  numerous  other  difficulties. 

In  this  situation  It  Is  not  enough  to  say 
that  any  freeze  Involves  Inequities,  and  that 
these  must  be  tolerated  in  the  Interest  of 
halting  inflation. 

What  Is  needed,  immediately,  is  a  mech- 
anism—such as  the  Wage  StabUizatlon  Board 
of  the  Korean  period — to  deal  quickly  and 
effldentiy  with  the  many  complaints.  The 
urgency  of  such  a  mechanism  increases  as 
tha  oootrols  continue  beyond  the  90  days. 

The  new  board  should  be  composed  of 
repreaeatativee  of  labor,  business,  consumers 
and  gownment. 

Up  to  the  present,  only  government  officials 
have  been  included  in  dedalon -making  on 
the  freeze.  Other  parties  directly  Involved — 
>u^  as  labor  and  consumers — have  not  yet 
been  consulted  or  included  in  any  slgniflcant 
way.  I  think  ttiis  has  been  a  serious  error. 

Second,  the  President's  package  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  is  overwhelmingly  biased 
in  favor  of  big  business. 
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Artrtlng  tb«  r«oent  propoaala  to  the  ^de- 
UnM  for  dapracUtlon  annnimoed  In  January. 
m  flad  that  the  PreaMent'a  program  bolla 
down  to  thla: 

•S3  MlUon  In  tax  enta  for  oonaumers;  and 

•6  hUllon  in  eoiporate  tax  cuta  (the  largest 
In  any  y«ar  In  our  hlatory) . 

This  doea  not  take  Into  account  removal  of 
the  $3.2  blUlon  auto  excise  tax  which  la  not. 
strictly  ^Making,  either  an  Individual  or  a 
oocporate  cut. 

This  allocation  of  tax  cuts — about  2%  tat 
oonsamers  and  30%  for  the  oorpoiatlona — la 
InrtfifenalMe  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
equity. 

It  la  also  bad  eoonoinlcs. 

The  tax  cuta  for  business  are  supposed  to 
Increaae  Investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment— and  thus  Joba. 

But  with  Industry  operating  at  73%  of 
c^tadty,  buslneasmen  have  little  Incentive 
to  expand  their  plant  and  equipment. 

lleanwhOe,  almost  all  the  experts  agree 
that  the  key  to  economic  recovery  la  tn- 
creaaed  oonatimsr  spending. 

Under  these  dreumstances,  an  extra  doUar 
In  the  hands  cC  the  consumer  will  have  a 
sharper,  quicker  Impact  than  a  dollar  In  the 
hands  of  corporate  managers. 

When  Oongreea  reconvenes,  I  intend  to  In- 
troduce legislation  to  redress  the  Imbalance 
In  the  President's  program. 

TbiB  bill — the  Economic  Growth  and  Sta- 
bUlty  Act  of  1971— would: 

Substitute  the  10%  Investment  credit  for 
the  new  guidelines  covering  the  depreciation 
oT  plant  and  equipment.  Firms  will  still  get 
a  large  tax  break  for  Investment  Ln  plant 
and  equipment,  but  at  a  loss  to  the  Treas\U7 
of  $S-4  billion  a  year  less  than  In  the  Pres- 
ident's package; 

Accelerate  the  Income  tax  cuts  presently 
schediiled  for  1972  and  1973  to  January,  1971. 
This  will  give  consumers  a  94.5  billion  tax 
cut  this  year,  in  contrast  to  the  much  smaller 
cut  provided  for  by  the  Administration  In 
1972: 

Delay  the  §4.3  blUlon  social  security  tax 
Increase  presently  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect 
on  January  1,  1972.  This  tax  deferral  would 
add  almost  $100  to  the  spendable  Income  of 
the  average  wage-earner  in  1972. 

I  also  Intend  to  preas  a  number  of  addi- 
tional concerns: 

The  Congress  should  move  ahead  full 
steam  to  pass  welfare  reform  and  revenue 
sharing  legislation.  There  is  no  justmcatlon 
for  delaying  these  vitally  needed  programs; 

The  President  should  release  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  $13  billion  that  have  been 
frocen  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  These  funds  could  create  many  jobs 
In  urban  and  rural  development  projects. 
We  should  double  the  funds  for  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act.  whose  purpose  Is  to 
create  jobs  In  areas  of  high  unemployment. 
Oar  state  will  receive  over  $10  million  this 
year  under  this  program. 

FlnaUy,  Congress  should  provide  extended 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
workers  who  have  exhausted  both  their  nor- 
mal ae  weeka  of  coverage  and  the  13  weeks 
of  additional  benefits  provided  In  periods  of 
high  unemployment.  This  Is  the  least  we  can 
do  for  the  victims  of  oat  past  poUdea. 

T%e  bUI  that  I  have  proposed  wUI  provide 
the  economy  with  much  more  stimulation 
than  tlie  President's  package.  With  unem- 
ployment above  S  million,  our  first  priority 
mtist  be  to  encourage  a  vigorous  expansion 
that  will  put  millions  of  tinemployed  back 
to  work. 

In  splu  of  this  greater  Impact,  my  bill  la 
leas  InfUtlonary  than  the  Administration 
propoaala.  It  wotild  stlmulaU  tha  economy 
now — when  It  Is  needed — and  phase  out  In 
1973  as  the  nation  returns  to  full  employ- 
ment. In  contrast,  the  Praaidsnt's  p^^^fgt 
attains  Its  maitmnm  Impact  after  1973— 
when  Inflationary  pressures  may  well  be 
threatening  again. 


None  of  these  criticisms  should  detract 
from  the  Preatdenfs  considerable  achieve- 
ment In  putting  together  the  New  Economic 

Program.  Nor  shoiild  these  disagreements 

and  others  like  them — be  aUowed  to  result 
in  extended  Congressional  delay. 

I  fuUy  share  the  Administration's  view 
that  quick  action  m\XBt  be  taken  on  the  Pres- 
ident's new  proposals.  I  Intend  to  cooperate 
fully  In  working  toward  this  goal. 


THE  AOE  OP  ECOPOLinCS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicorr)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1389,  extending  most-favored-nation 
status  of  the  People's  RepubUc  of  Ru- 
mania. 

Senator  Rmcorr  has  long  been  con- 
cerned over  the  trading  opportunities 
which  are  lost  to  American  businessmen 
as  a  result  of  our  restrictions  on  trade 
with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Earlier  this  year,  he  traveled  to  Eastern 
Europe  on  a  study  mission  to  determine 
the  extent  of  opportunity  available  for 
U.S.  business.  In  the  course  of  this  trip 
he  delivered  an  address  in  Budapest! 
Hungary,  on  '"ITie  Age  of  Ecopolltlcs." 
Excerpts  from  this  farsighted  speech 
were  recently  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  His  remarks  are  a  wel- 
come addition  to  the  forthcoming  debate 
on  East- West  trade  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Is  This  thx  Agx  or  Ecopouncs? 
(Nora.— The  foUowlng  article  U  excerpted 
from  a  q>eech  deUvered  last  June  in  Buda- 
pest. The  author,  a  Democratic  U.8.  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  traveled  to  Rumania  and 
Hungary  as  chairman  of  the  International 
Trade  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  In  part,  his  remarks  can  be  read 
as  a  rebuttal  to  the  new  mood  of  protection- 
ism In  the  UB.  and  other  countries.) 

(By  Senator  AaaaHAM  Rmcorr) 
Most  men  in  poUUcal  life  who  started  their 
careers  In  govertunent  In  the  1940b  have  fo- 
cused their  attention  on  the  political  and 
miUtary  aq>ecu  of  foreign  problems.  This 
should  come  as  no  great  surpriae.  given  the 
mlUtary  conlUcts  and  feverish  diplomatic 
activities  of  this  turbulent  period.  Our  view 
of  the  world  and  of  our  own  countries'  des- 
timea  waa  shaped  In  an  era  when  giant  men 
moved  across  the  stage  of  history. 
_Th«  people  of  the  world  during  that  period 
were  led  by  epic  leaden  who  for  good  or  Ul 
were  able  to  change  the  course  of  history 
through  the  force  of  their  own  intellects  and 
personalities.  The  Unlt«d  SUtea  had  Frank- 
lin Booaevalt:  England.  Winston  Churchill; 
France.  Charles  de  Oatille;  and  Russia.  Jo- 
seph Stalin. 

The  energies  of  statesmen  and  govern- 
menta  ware  directed  toward  the  redrawing  of 
political  boundaries  and  the  preservation  of 
a  strategic  balance  of  power. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  my  own 
country  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to 
put  aside  their  Ideological  differences  and 
Join  together  to  save  Europe  from  the  specter 
of  Nadsm. 

DBARic  sxAaaAMaucxim 

Following  the  war,  the  face  of  tha  globe 
was  drastically  raarrangsd,  and  the  world 
shuddered  under  the  impact  of  a  number  of 
revolubions    occurring    simultaneously any 


one  of  which  alone  would  have  had  the  most 
far  reaching  consequences. 

Colonial  rule  was  overthrown  in  most  of 
the  southern  hemisphere — and  fledgling  gov- 
ernments struggled  to  provide  for  their  peo- 
ples. 

A  population  explosion  In  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  coincided  with  a  revolution  of 
rising  expectations  producing  dangerous  In- 
stabUlties. 

The  dawning  of  a  nuclear  age  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  aU  mankind  for  the  first 
time. 

The  delicate  balance  of  power  maintained 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  replaced  by 
the  emergence  of  two  superpowers. 

A  revolution  in  technology  and  scientific 
progress  offered  the  promise  of  unprece- 
dented abundance  and  prosperity. 

But  old  attitudes  and  thinking  persisted. 
Instead  of  harnessing  their  energies  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  all  the  great  changes  taking 
place,  the  nations  of  both  East  and  West  al- 
lowed a  cold  war  to  come  between  them  and 
divert  their  limited  resources. 

Ironically,  it  was  economic  growth,  not  the 
support  of  military  establishments,  which  be- 
came the  number  one  priority  of  the  two  de- 
feated Axis  powers — Germany  and  Japan. 
And  their  stunning  recovery  and  prosperity 
today  attests  to  this  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  the  wisdom  of  pursuing  economic  gain 
rather  than  military  power. 

Increasingly,  technological,  economic  and 
trade  considerations  are  determining  the  na- 
ture of  relations  between  nations.  American 
diplomacy  during  the  past  two  decades  lUus- 
trates  how  these  new  realities  were  largely 
Ignored. 

While  the  United  SUtes  was  concerned 
with  the  NATO  order  of  battle,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  was  more  concerned 
with  orders  for  Volkswagens.  While  the  U.a 
waa  placing  restrictions  on  its  exports  to  the 
East,  Western  European  trade  with  the  East 
was  fiourlshing. 

I  am  convinced  that  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  century,  ecopolltlcs  wUl  replace 
geopolitics  :;s  the  prime  mover  in  the  affairs 
of  nations. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  because  of  this,  it 
Is  time  to  relegate  the  cold  war  to  the  pages 
cf  history.  In  1971  thld  is  exactly  where  it  be- 
longs. 

The  recently  concluded  treaties  between 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  between  the  Federal  Republic 
and  Poland  also  bear  witness. 

WhUe  politicians  and  diplomats  still  argue 
over  the  same  old  tired  political  issues,  busi- 
nessmen and  banken  are  rearranging  the 
basic  natiire  of  relations  between  states  and 
peoples.  While  the  generals  still  busy  them- 
selves with  planning  their  war  games  and 
maneuvers,  Increasing  commerce  between 
East  and  West,  and  the  growing  Internation- 
alization of  production,  are  piaklng  the  idea 
of  a  major  armed  confiict  In  Europe  an  ab- 
surdity. 

The  activities  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, and  the  increasing  use  of  joint  ven- 
tures and  consortiums  are  crossing  frontiers 
and  erasing  national  boimdarles  more  surely 
and  swiftly  than  the  passage  of  armies  and 
the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties.  For  30  yeara 
the  Umted  Nations  has  been  unable  to 
agree  on  a  definition  of  "aggression."  But  It 
certainly  takes  much  less  time  than  that 
for  businessmen  representing  different  na- 
tions and  economic  systems  to  bind  them- 
selves together  In  a  mutually  beneficial  con- 
tract. 

Whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  becoming  more  dependent 
on  each  other.  Those  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  expanding  trade  and  transmitting 
technology  between  East  and  West  are  In 
the  front  ranks  of  those  creating  these 
strong  bonds  of  mutual  Interdependence. 

What  we  dont  need  In  attenqitlng  to  cop* 
with    the    Implications   of   such    a   rapidly 
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changing  world  are  attempts  at  simple  solu- 
tions. One  of  my  own  countrymen,  some  60 
years  ago,  aptly  stated — "for  every  human 
problem,  there  is  a  solution  which  is  neat, 
simple — and  wrong." 

A    TIMX    rOB    aXTHINKINC 

The  simple  solutions  of  a  much  simpler  by- 
gone age  Just  don't  work  anymore.  The  time 
Is  past  due  for  all  national  leaders  to  discard 
the  notion  that  exports  are  good  and  Imports 
are  bad.  This  is  the  same  as  saying  produc- 
tion is  good  and  consumption  Is  bad.  Or  that 
our  standard  of  living  Improves  when  we 
give  value  away,  but  not  when  we  receive 
value  In  turn. 

It  is  time  to  grasp  the  Idea  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  International  trade  increases  pro- 
ductivity as  surely  as  machinery  and  tech- 
nology does. 

And  any  leader — of  either  East  or  West — 
who  Ignores  the  economic  Implications  of 
his  political  actions  does  so  at  his  peril.  .  .  . 
There  is  still  much  that  the  countries  of 
Eastern  EXirope  must  do  to  improve  their  ex- 
port position. 

They  must  be  willing  to  commit  a  greater 
share  of  their  own  economics  to  foreign  trade, 
and  cease  to  regard  it  as  an  activity  designed 
only  to  supplement  domestic  economic  capa- 
bilities. They  must  be  prepared  to  develop 
industries  geared  to  export,  and  be  more  will- 
ing to  depend  on  Imports.  They  must  seek 
greater  understanding  of  the  requirements  of 
the  American  market  and  consumer  tastes,  if 
they  are  to  sell  their  products.  .  .  . 

Aside  from  vigorous  trade  expansion  pro- 
grams, the  East  must  also  inject  itself  more 
forcefully  into  the  mainstream  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment.  The  example  of 
Poland's  accession  to  the  GATT  should  be 
emulated  elsewhere.  There  should  be  more 
active  Interest  shown  In  gaining  membership 
In  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank. 

I  realize  full  well  that  these  steps  are  not 
without  certain  risks.  But  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  both  risks  and  the  benefits  will 
have  to  be  shared  equally  by  both  East  and 
West.  Unless  both  sides  show  a  willingness  to 
move  off  dead  center  in  settling  of  decades- 
old  minor  dlputes,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  together  the  fruits  of  Increased  com- 
mercial relations. 

Important  changes  have  already  taken 
place  in  the  economies  of  the  East  and — I 
know  you  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the 
rapid  pace  of  reform  undertaken  here  In  Hun- 
gary, with  its  new  economic  mechanism. 
These  changes  are  essential  In  meeting  the 
requirements  of  international  trade,  and  they 
have  not  been  taken  without  attendant  risks. 
In  experimenting  with  different  ways  of  mod- 
ernizing and  Industrializing,  the  East  should 
feel  It  win  be  able  to  draw  more  freely  and 
easily  upon  the  experience,  technology  and 
investment  capital  of  the  West.  But  it  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  unless  it  offers  more 
Information  and  greater  assurance  to  West- 
ern investors  and  traders.  .  .  . 

THX      TXAB8     AHXAD 

In  the  years  ahead,  as  nations  realize  that 
efficiency  means  greater  reliance  on  economic 
rather  than  political  considerations,  both 
market  and  nonmarket  economic  systems 
will  inevitably  move  closer  to  each  other.  It 
has  been  predicted  that  by  1980  two-thirds 
of  all  the  employment  In  the  United  States 
will  be  In  the  service  industrtea,  and  only 
one-third  In  the  production  of  goods.  As  this 
same  divialon  holds  true  In  other  countries, 
and  the  export  of  services  Increases,  it  will 
become  Imperative  for  people  to  begin  to 
understand  the  workings  of  different  eco- 
nomic systems  much  better  than  they  do 
today. 

The  communications  and  psychological 
barriers  Impeding  trade  and  commerce  re- 
main formidable.  The  differences  between  the 
operations  of  state  operated  monopolies  In  a 


nonmarket  economy,  and  In  the  mechanisms 
used  by  private  corporations  In  my  own  coun- 
try are  great.  Unfamlllarlty  with  methods 
and  institutions  breeds  distrust  and  a  reluc- 
tance to  even  consider  commercial  relations. 
While  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  tear  down 
emotional  barriers,  it  should  be  less  difficult 
to  overcome  the  lack  of  knowledge.  .  .  . 

Ultimately,  only  by  broadening  and  deep- 
ening the  base  of  discussions  and  meetings 
between  representatives  of  East  and  West  can 
the  Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  be  translated 
Into  reality. 

Through  mutual  efforts  and  good  will  on 
both  sides,  and  by  a  keener  appreciation  of 
how  truly  small  the  world  has  become,  we 
will  all  benefit  from  what  each  nation  has  to 
offer  In  the  marketplaces  of  goods  and  ideas. 

The  role  that  all  of  you  here  today  will 
play  In  this  process  Is  crucial — it  Is  not 
merely  one  of  opening  markets,  maximizing 
profits,  or  creating  material  wealth.  By  im- 
proving economic  relations  between  East  and 
West,  and  by  Inducing  greater  responsibility 
and  cooperation  among  the  nations  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  you  will  also  be  perfecting 
the  arts  of  peace.  I  can  think  of  no  worthier 
calling. 


THE  FUEL  OIL  SITUATION  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttse)  began  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  on  current  problems  in 
the  fuel  oil  markets  of  the  Northeastern 
States. 

One  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Robert  De  Blois,  testi- 
fied at  those  hearings  on  behalf  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  Institute. 

The  institute  is  an  association  cover- 
ing the  six  State  New  England  region, 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  1,100 
retail  and  wholesale  home  heating  oil 
dealers  and  distributors,  who  sell  nearly 
75  percent  of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  De  Blois  presaited  with  clarity  the 
critical  problems  facing  our  area  and 
outlined  the  cause  of  high  oil  prices  and 
the  supply  dUBculties  we  have  experi- 
enced In  recent  years.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  program  initiated  last  year  for 
the  importation  of  40,000  barrels  a  day 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  into  the  Northeast  has 
had  some  impact,  but  that  improvements 
and  the  expansion  of  that  program  are 
needed  if  we  are  to  stimulate  competi- 
tion and  provide  a  real  price  break  for 
consumers  of  home  heating  oil. 

Mr.  De  Blois  explained  the  New  Eng- 
land Fuel  Institute's  four  point  program 
to  sJsate  the  crisis: 

First,  Immediate  suspension  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  purchase  limita- 
tion In  the  No.  a  fuel  oil  program  for  dis- 
trict I.  This  will  enable  independent 
deepwater  terminal  (K>erators  to  pur- 
chase more  reasonably  priced  supi>llee 
available  at  European  refineries. 

Seo(Hid,  an  Immediate  Increase  In  the 
import  level  under  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  pro- 
gram from  40,000  barrels  per  day  to 
100.000  barrels  per  day. 

Third,  an  Immediate  confirmation  that 
the  No.  2  fuel  program  will  be  extended 
through  1972. 

Fourth,  on  January  1,  1973,  comidete 
decontrol  of  No.  2  fuel  oU  imports  Into 
district  I — the  east  coast. 

Mr.  PresldMit,  I  strongly  support  these 


proitosals.  I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the 
delay  in  acting  upon  them.  As  Mr.  De 
Blois  points  out,  the  NEFI  proposals  were 
presented  to  Qai.  George  A.  Uncoln. 
chairman  of  the  Oil  Policy  Committee, 
last  May.  A  thorough  study  and  review 
of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  program  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  and 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness;  I 
understand  that  specific  recommenda- 
tions are  now  before  the  Oil  Policy  Ccaa- 
mittee. 

There  is  no  reason  for  further  delay. 
The  winter  will  soon  be  upon  us.  We  in 
New  England — and  throughout  the 
Northeast— must  be  able  to  plan  intelli- 
gently and  effectively  for  the  heating 
season.  Inactlcn  and  delay  now  by  Fed- 
eral oil  policy  officials  could  create  seri- 
ous supply  and  price  problems  early  next 
year. 

I  call  for  prompt,  positive  action  on 
the  four-point  program  presented  by  the 
New  England  Fuel  Institute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  presented  by  the 
institute  at  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  on  September  8,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattmknt  bt  Nrw  Enclaito  Fuix  iNsnruTX 
Betokk    Small    BcsmEss    SuBCOMiemrx, 
ON  Bankhtc,  Housing  awd  Ueban  Atpaixs, 
Senatob  Thomas  J.  McInttsx.  Craixman 
Washington,  D.C,  Sxpt.  8,  1971 
Mr.    Chairman:     I    am    Robert    DeBlols, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  New  iengi»nd  Fuel 
Institute.  I  am  accompanied  this  morning 
by  Donald  Craft,  President  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Burkhardt,  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Institute.  The  New  England  Fuel  Insti- 
tute Is  an  association  covering  the  six  sUte 
region,  with  a  membership  of  1,143  retail  and 
wholesale  home  heating  oU  dealers  and  dis- 
tributors. Members  of  our  organization  sell 
nearly  75%  of  the  #3  home  heating  oU  In 
New  England.  In  addition,  a  number  of  our 
members    retail    substantial    quantities    of 
heavy  fuel  (#6)   oU  and  also  operate  deep- 
water  terminals. 

Before  proceeding  I  want  to  thank  you 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  vigorous  and  effective 
work  you  have  done  over  the  past  sevoij 
years  on  behalf  of  the  smaU  heating  oU 
retailers  of  New  England  and  the  thousands 
of  consumers  who  depend  on  fuel  oU  In  our 
area.  This  Committee  has  held  a  number  of 
hearings  on  New  England's  unique  fuel  prob- 
lems. I  am  sure  you  realize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  your  efforts  and  those  of  the  other 
members  of  the  New  England  Senatorial  and 
Congressional  delegation  have  distinctly 
helped  spotlight  the  inequities  of  the  exist- 
ing Import  system  as  It  affects  New  igng^ttnd 
consumers.  Tom*  efforts  also  have  achieved 
some  measure  of  relief  from  the  cycle  of 
supply  shortages  and  high  prices  that  have 
characterized  our  region  during  recent  years. 
We  are  sxm  that  this  very  constructive 
hearing  will  further  assist  \is  and  New 
England  Consumers  In  winning  the  greatar 
relief  that  Is  so  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  It  would  be  htip- 
ful  right  at  the  outset  to  describe  once  again 
the  reasons  that  lie  behind  the  dispropor- 
tionate prloes  New  Knglandars  must  pay  foe 
the  heating  oU  they  buy  to  heat  their  homaa. 
We  ara  talking  about  a  oofnmodlty  that  la 
not  a  luxury  Item,  rather  It  is  a  product 
which  Is  of  vital  neoaaslty  to  the  baalth  and 
wall-being  at  aevan  out  of  ten  New  Kngla&d- 
era  who  beat  thsdr  homea  with  oU. 
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Tbe  problem  of  oil  prices,  shortages  and 
threats  of  shortages  of  home  heating  oil  In 
New  England  stem  from  the  fact  that  every 
drop  of  oil  used  In  New  England  must  come 
Into  the  area  by  ship.  New  England  has  no 
oil  production  or  refineries  of  its  own.  Nor 
does  It  produce  any  cocU  or  natural  gas.  There 
are  limited  amounts  of  hydro-power  available 
In  New  England  but  by  and  large,  our  region 
runs  on  oil,  and  every  barrel  of  oil  mvist  come 
by  ship. 

Fortunately.  New  England  la  blessed  with 
a  number  of  fine  harbors  and  under  normal 
circumstances  could  expect  to  bring  oil  Into 
OMx  region  priced  competitively  with  any 
other  area  in  the  country.  Unfortunately, 
normal  market  price  transactions — normal 
flow  of  oil — cannot  take  place.  Why?  Because 
as  of  1060  New  England,  like  the  rest  of  a  43 
state  area,  has  been  subject  to  mandatory  oil 
Import  controls.  These  controls  negate  New 
England's  natural  advantage  of  deep  water 
harbor  facilities  becatise  they  prevent  New 
England  distributors  from  Importing  foreign 
oil  (apart  from  heavy  fuel  oil,  which  as  Is 
known.  Is  allowed  entry) . 

Last  year  East  Cocwt  deep  water  terminal 
operators  were  for  the  first  time,  granted  on 
a  trial  basis,  a  dally  Import  quota  of  40,000 
barrels  at  C2  home  beating  oil.  The  quota 
stipulated  that  this  produot  had  to  be  Im- 
ported from  Western  Hemisphere  sources 
dally  from  the  Carrlbbean  area.  We  wish  to 
address  ourselves  to  that  program  at  some 
length,  further  on  In  our  testimony.  Apart 
from  that  limited  exception  New  England 
deep  water  terminal  operators.  Including  ma- 
jor company  terminal  operators  must  rely 
on  don[iestlc  U.S.  Supply  Sources  for  aU  of 
their  product  requirement.  Since  we  have  no 
refineries  In  New  E:ngland,  we  musA,  In  ef- 
fect. Import  refined  products  from  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  no  refin- 
eries built  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  U.S.,  since 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program  was  Ini- 
tiated la  yean  ago.  Moreover,  East  Coast  de- 
mand for  product  Is  well  over  double  the  vol- 
ume produced  In  East  Coast  refineries.  Thus 
we  must  look  to  the  U.S.  Oulf  Coast  areas  for 
a  subsrtantlal  part  of  our  supplies.  The  point 
we  are  trying  to  make  Senator.  Is  that  the 
heart  of  the  refining  Industry  Is  located  In 
the  Oulf  Coast  area  and  New  England,  by  a 
quirk  of  geography,  happens  to  be  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  supply  line.  These  geo- 
graphical facts  coupled  with  the  Inability, 
because  of  the  oil  import  program,  to  buy 
home  heating  oU  in  world  markets  at  com- 
petitive market  prices  have  placed  New  Eng- 
land In  the  position  of  paying  higher  prices 
for  home  heating  oil  than  any  other  region 
of  the  country.  The  Inequities  of  this  situ- 
ation are  obvious. 

What  we  have  here,  Is  a  major  oU  Import 
quota  syaitem  J\istlfled  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional security,  which  causes  prices  In  one 
partlCTilar  region  of  the  country  to  be  dls- 
pn^jortlonately  higher  than  In  others.  If  one 
accepts  the  thesis,  which  we  do  not,  that 
there  Is  a  valid  national  security  Justification 
for  the  oil  Import  program,  we  are  in  effect, 
paying  more  than  our  pro  rata  share  of  what 
should  be  a  naitlonal  burden.  It  Is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  that  the  region  that  has 
to  pay  the  highest  prices  for  home  heating  oil 
Is  the  very  region  that  needs  and  lues  more 
heating  oU  per  capita  than  any  other  in  the 
co\intry. 

There  Is  another  inequity  Mr.  Chairman, 
Imposed  on  small  businessmen  by  the  OU  Im- 
port Program.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
competitive  Inequity  caused  by  the  size  and 
economic  strength  of  tbe  major  Integrated  oil 
coixq>anles  as  well  as  tbe  dependent  position 
the  quota  program  has  forced  on  Independent 
deep  water  terminal  operators.  These  Inde. 
pendent  terminal  operators  have  the  hard- 
ware— that  Is  the  physical  fadUtlaa  to  bring 
oil  Into  the  New  England  market  from  any- 


where  in  the  world,  and  Indeed,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  do  so  before  the'oU  program 
was  InltUrted,  they  were  able  to  compete  ef- 
fectively with  the  major  companies  and  bring 
to  New  England  jobbers  and  small  retail  dis- 
tributors an  alternative  source  to  major  com- 
pany supplies. 

The  oil  Import  program,  of  course,  changed 
all  that  by  forcing  Independent  terminal  c^- 
erators  to  acquire  their  supplies  from  a  small 
number  of  major  companies  with  refining 
capacity  located  inside  the  U.S.  market.  In 
short,  the  Independent  terminal  operators 
are  forced  Into  the  Incongruous  position  of 
having  to  compete  for  Jobber  business  with 
the  very  same  companies  upon  whom  they 
are  dependent  for  an  adequate  supply  at  a 
reascMiable  price. 

As  this  committee  knows,  we  In  New  Eng- 
land have  experienced  difficulties  as  a  result 
of  the  quota  system  In  obtaining  necessary 
fuel  oil  supplies  ever  since  the  winter  of 
196ft-67.  Bach  winter  since,  the  supply  situ- 
ation has  grown  more  severe  and  only  emer- 
gency allocations  from  the  Oil  Import  Ap- 
peals Board  prevented  home  ownws  from 
running  out  of  oil. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time,  there  was  a 
ray  of  hope.  An  Oil  Import  Quota  of  40,000 
barrels  was  allocated  to  Independent  termi- 
nal operators  starting  In  June  of  last  year 
and  continuing  through  1971.  This  positive 
step  was  viewed  at  tbe  time  as  a  break- 
throu^  which  would  lead  to  price  relief  for 
New  England  ocosmners  as  well  as  adequate 
supplies  during  last  winter's  season. 

Unfortunately,  the  terminal  operators  were 
required  to  purchase  the  40,000  barrels  per 
day  solely  from  Western  Hemisphere  souroee. 
This  restriction  was  a  harmful  and  Inequi- 
table one.  Within  a  few  months  from  the 
time  that  the  quota  allocations  were  granted, 
prices  for  home  heating  oil  In  the  Caribbean 
area  rose  from  6.5  cents  per  gallon  to  9.5  oents 
I)er  gallon,  an  Increase  of  almost  50  percent. 
New  England  consumers  were  denied  price 
relief  by  the  companies  who  controlled  the 
vast  majority  of  Caribbean  home  beating  oil 
companies. 

Still,  the  program  did  have  a  positive  Im- 
pact. The  added  supplies  gave  New  England 
Its  first  winter  In  five  years  completely  free 
of  fear  and  threat  of  shortages.  While  the 
major  impact  on  price  that  had  been  hoped 
for  did  not  materialize.  Independent  deep 
water  terminal  operators  were  able  to  oocn- 
petltlvely  defend  their  business  vigorously 
and  In  some  cases  seek  new  business.  For 
those  of  us  in  the  business  as  Jobbers  and 
retailers  there  was  more  competition  by 
alternate  suppliers  bidding  for  our  business. 
Diirlng  the  last  half  of  the  home  heating  oil 
season  discounts  to  Jobb««  and  distributors 
became  general  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  five  years. 

However,  more  and  more  substantial  relief 
Is  needed  If  the  taste  of  caaii>etltlve  pricing, 
which  we  jobbers  and  distributors  enjoyed 
last  year,  la  to  become  meaningful  this 
winter  and  for  the  future.  The  40.000  barrels 
per  day  Import  quota  should  be  sharply  ex- 
panded to  at  least  100,000  barrels  per  day 
through  1973  and  by  January  1st,  1073  there 
should  be  complete  decontrol  of  the  No.  3 
home  heating  cAl  Importa  Into  the  Bast 
Coast.  Of  even  more  importance  Is  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  purchase  restriction.  This 
should  be  lifted  so  that  terminal  operators 
are  allowed  to  buy  suppllee  from  all  free 
world  markets  at  lower  prices  than  are  cur- 
rently available  In  the  Caribbean. 

This  oocnmlttee  may  be  Interested  In  how 
we  view  the  prospect  for  supply  and  prices 
for  this  winter  and  the  future.  The  price 
picture  la,  of  course,  stUl  clouded  socneirhat 
by  the  Presidential  freeee  now  In  effect.  Prior 
to  the  prloe  freeae,  one  large  refiner  had 
announced  a  schedule  of  price  Increases  on 
the  wholesale  level  in  st^M  starting  with 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  In  May  and  adding  a 
total  of  another  1  cent  per  gallon  In  stages 


through  November,  December  and  January. 
Thus,  we  In  New  England  face  the  bleak 
prospect  ol  yet  another  increase  In  the  cost 
of  heating  our  homes  unless  the  price  freeze 
prevents  It. 

On  the  supply  side,  we  believe  that  If  a 
favorable  decision  Is  made  to  go  forward  with 
home  heaUng  oil  quotas  to  deep  water  ter- 
minal operators  on  an  expanded  and  unre- 
stricted basis,  there  will  be  no  shortages  this 
winter.  Large  refining  oil  companies,  o* 
course,  have  argued  that  continuation  of  the 
quota  U  unnecessary:  that  Inventories  are  at 
high  levels  and  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
shortages  this  winter.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  that  before. 

In  reality,  we  don't  think  that  the  major 
companies  or  any  p«u-ty  here,  at  this  stage  of 
the  game,  can  be  overly  sanqulne  about  the 
supply  situation  for  this  winter  and  the 
future. 

In  fact  there  are  a  number  of  trends  under- 
way today  which  could  dramatically  alter 
the  demand  for  home  heating  oU  this  year 
and  for  the  future.  We  refer,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  a  number  of  substitutes  that  are  being 
made  which  could  cause  an  unusual  increase 
In  demand  for  home  heating  oil.  We  wUl 
cite  a  few  examples  to  Illustrate  this  point: 
(1).  Pollution  controls  governing  the  sul- 
phur content  In  heavy  fuel  oil  have  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  states.  Your  own 
state  of  New  Hampshire  now  requires  sulphur 
levels  not  to  exceed  3.3%  by  weight  of  heavy 
fuel  oU  (#6).  Next  year  that  level  wlU  be 
reduced  to  i.6%.  In  my  state  o'  Rhode  Is- 
land and  In  neighboring  states  as  of  October 
1  this  year,  no  heavy  fuel  oil  can  be  brought 
Into  the  stata  with  sulphur  levels  exceeding 
1%  by  weight.  In  Boston  and  a  number  of 
contiguous  communities  in  Massachusetts, 
sulphur  levels  are  to  be  reduced  by  October 
1st.  to  V4  of  1%:  while  In  New  York  City  and 
New  Jersey  the  permitted  sulphur  levels  will 
drop  to  three  tenths  of  1  % . 

By  January  1973  every  state  must  file  an 
Implementation  plan  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment showing  what  requirements  they 
propose,  to  meet  the  primary  ambient  air 
standards  as  required  by  1975  as  provided  for 
by  last  year's  Federal  Clean-Air  Legislation. 
All  of  these  controls  will  require  a  vast  In- 
crease In  the  volume  of  low  sulphur  heavy 
fuel  oil  sold  on  the  East  Coast  of  the  U.S. 

One  way  In  which  companies  are  meeting 
these  strict  sulphur  standards  Is  by  blending 
low  sulphur  home  heating  oil  (#3)  with  high 
sulphur  heavy  fuel  oil  to  meet  requirements. 
Here  then.  Is  a  whole  new  use  for  home 
heating  oU  which  is  already  substantial  and 
which  will  grow  even  more  as  additional 
states  adopt  stricter  sxilphur  levels.  It  Is  this 
situation,  as  all  admit,  that  has  caused  the 
tight  supply  situation  In  the  Caribbean  area. 
(3) .  Another  kind  of  pollution  control  al- 
ready In  effect  In  the  metropolitan  Boston 
area  Is  a  requlretaent  that  all -buildings  burn- 
ing heavy  fuel  oU  (  #5  &  #6) ,  at  a  rate  of  30 
gallons  per  hour  or  less  must  be  converted  to 
#3  home  heating  oU  or  gas.  We  estlmata 
that  there  are  some  14,000  buildings  In  the 
metropolitan  Boston  Air  Shed  and  Its  30 
surrounding  cities  and  towns  that  have  had 
to  make  this  conversion.  We  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  eetlmate  that  these  buildings  on 
the  average  will  consume  #3  home  heating 
oU  at  a  rate  of  between  30,000  to  38.000  gal- 
lons per  year.  This  all  adds  up  to  a  minimum 
of  10  million  barrels  of  new  demand  for 
home  heating  oU  as  a  result  of  air  pollution 
regulations.  Obviously,  to  the  extent  that 
such  regulations  are  adopted  in  other  states 
the  demand  for  home  beating  oil  could  fur- 
ther skyrocket. 

(3).  Electric  utilities  In  New  England  and 
New  York  have  purchased  Jet-type  turbine 
power  plants  to  drive  generators  to  produce 
electricity.  These  jet  engine  turbines  bum 
tt2  oM  and  the  rapidity  and  extant  of  con- 
version to  this  type  of  equipment  could  by 
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Itself,  significantly  increase  demand  for  home 
heaUng  oU. 

(4).  Finally,  the  demand  for  #3  oil  Is 
Ukely  to  be  affected  by  the  developing  natural 
gas  shortage  In  the  U.S.  This  Is  one  subject 
on  which  the  Industry,  majors  and  inde- 
pendent producers,  all  seem  to  agree — there  Is 
going  to  be  an  Increasing  shortage  of  natural 
gas.  Until  now,  gas  companies  visited  with 
a  squeeze  on  supplies  have  usually  preferred 
to  cut  back  on  their  sales  to  Industrial  users 
while  maintaining  their  deliveries  to  home 
consumers.  In  recent  weeks  this  practice  has 
been  challenged  by,  among  others,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  who  urged  that  gas 
deliveries  to  Industries  be  continued  be- 
cause home  owners  had  alternate  energy 
sources. 

He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  home  heat- 
ing oU.  If  the  natural  gas  shortage  is  to  be 
partially  solved  by  the  conversion  of  these 
homes  to  heating  equipment  that  will  bum 
oU  instead  of  gas,  then  a  further  demand  for 
home  heaUng  oU  will  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  that  all  these 
trends  point  In  one  direction.  None  of  us 
can  be  too  confident  of  the  adequacy  of  sup- 
plies at  reasonable  prices  of  the  product  that 
we  are  discussing  here  this  moming.  It  Is 
clear  to  us  that  larger  volumes  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  must  be  allowed  entry  and  that  the 
Western  Hemispheric  restriction  on  such  Im- 
ports must  be  eliminated.  We  would  hope 
this  committee  will  make  recommendations 
to  this  effect  in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 
In  support  of  this  we  are  submitting  as  an 
attachment  to  thU  testimony,  NEFI's  state- 
ment of  position  on  this  Issue,  dated  May 
10th.  Ovu"  recommendations  at  this  time 
would  be  Identical  to  those  In  this  May  10th 
position  paper,  namely: 

1.  Suspension  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  purchase  limitation  In 
the  No.  3  fuel  oU  program  for  District  1.  This 
will  enable  independent  deepwater  terminal 
operators  to  purchase  more  reasonably  priced 
supplies  available  at  European  refineries. 

2.  An  immediate  increase  In  the  import 
level  under  the  No.  3  fuel  program  from 
40.000  barrels  per  day  to  100,000  barrels  per 
day. 

3.  An  Immediate  confirmation  that  the 
No  2  fuel  program  will  be  extended  through 
1972. 

4.  On  January  1,  1973,  complete  decontrol 
of  No.  3  fuel  oil  Imports  Into  District  I  (the 
East  Coast). 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wotUd  like  to 
comment  brlefiy  on  the  recent  proposal  by 
the  OU  Import  Administration  that  existing 
regulations  covering  the  importation  of  No. 
6  fuel  oU  be  amended.  We  strongly  oppose 
the  suggested  changes  or  Indeed  any  change, 
that  coiild  lead  to  a  relmposltlon  of  Import 
restrictions  on  No.  6  fuel.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  Intent  of  the  proposed 
rule  changes  and  beUeve  that  they  could  in- 
volve a  fundamental  shift  of  oU  Import 
policy. 

The  East  Coast  currently  Importa  some  90% 
of  lu  requlrementa  of  this  product  because 
U.S.  refljierles  have  systematically  reduced 
the  volume  of  No.  fl  fuel  oU  produced  over 
the  last  30  years.  At  present,  domestic  plans 
simply  do  not  come  anywhere  close  enough 
to  producing  enough  No.  6  oU  to  meet  de- 
mands. 

The  liberalization  of  No.  6  oU  Import  quotas 
in  1965  was  a  direct  result  of  strong  and 
persistent  efforta  by  New  England  and  other 
East  CotkSt  Congressional  Delegations.  All  of 
the  benefit  from  that  extensive  and  pro- 
tracted effort  Is  now  being  Jeopardized.  When 
a  system  works  well  and  importa  are  freely  al- 
lowed. It  seems  to  us  there  has  to  be  a  reason 
for  suddenly  changing  the  regiUatlons.  The 
new  allocation  system  would  certainly  be 
more  cvunbersome  than  the  present  one.  What 
the  OU  Import  Administration  appears  to  be 
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doing  Is  arbltrarUy  atten4>ting  to  relmpoee 
retrlctlons  on  Imports  of  No.  6  fuel  oU. 

We  hope  this  conunlttee  wUl  take  a  search- 
ing look  at  these  proposed  regulations  and 
Investigate  the  real  reasons  for  the  proposed 
relmposltlon  of  Import  restrictions  on  No.  6 
oil.  We  believe  the  proposed  amendmenta  in- 
volve a  major  grant  of  administrative  au- 
thority. We  strongly  oppose  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  again  express  our 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  being  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony 
this  morning.  If  you  have  any  questions  on 
any  part  of  this  testimony,  Mr.  Burkhardt. 
Mr.  Craft  and  1  wUl  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

STArEMKNT  OF  POSTTION 

The  New  England  Fuel  Institute  Is  an  as- 
sociation covering  the  six  state  area,  with 
a  membership  of  1,100  Independent  retaU 
home  beating  oil  dealer-distributors.  Ita 
members  sell  nearly  80%  of  the  No.  3  (home 
heating)  fuel  oU  In  New  England  and  are 
retailers  of  substantial  quantities  of  No.  6 
(residual)  fuel  oU. 

The  Institute  commends  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  from  New  England 
for  their  untiring  and  effective  fight  to  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  fuel  oU,  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  for  the  consumers  of  oiu 
area. 

The  Institute  Is  grateful  foe  the  efforts 
which  culminated  In  establishment  of 
the  special  program  allowing  for  importa- 
tion of  40.000  barrels  per  day  of  No.  2  fuel 
Into  the  Northeastern  states;  this  program 
assured  adequate  suiH>Ues  for  New  England 
In  the  Winter  of  1970-71. 

Viewing  the  future,  the  New  England  Fuel 
Institute  Is  deeply  concerned  about  three 
aspecta  relating  to  No.  3  fuel  oil. 

1.  Demand.  The  OU  and  Oas  Journal  pro- 
Jecto  a  10-16%  Inrease  In  demand  during 
the  latter  half  of  1971.  NEFI  agrees  with  this 
projection,  but  warns  that  it  could  prove 
low  for  the  New  England  area  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  record  demand  for  No.  3  fuel 
by  utUltles;  Increased  consiuiptlon  by  smaU 
apartment  and  factory  buUdlngs.  converting 
from  No.  6  burners  to  meet  antl-pollutlon 
standards;  Increased  use  of  No.  3  fuel  In 
blending  with  high  sulfur  No.  6  oU,  to  meet 
more  stringent  antl-pollutlon  rules  going  Into 
effect  during  1971-73. 

3.  Supply.  Because  of  high  nationwide  de- 
mand for  dlstlUate  fuels,  dcxnestlc  refiner- 
lee  may  not  produce  adequate  amounta  for 
the  coming  winter.  The  supply  picture  In  the 
Caribbean  Is  bleak;  major  refiners  In  the  area 
win  have  little  product  available  for  Impor- 
tation Into  New  England  and  only  at  very 
high  prices. 

3.  Price.  Prospecta  for  the  Winter  of  1971- 
73  are  not  good.  The  wholesale  (cargo)  price 
of  No.  3  fuel  oU  wUl  be  Increased  along 
the  East  Coast  by  1.3  cento  per  gallon  by 
the  end  of  1971.  These  price  moves  wUl  mean 
added  costa  to  consumers  of  New  England  of 
•60  mUlion  per  year. 

KXCOM  KKNDA-nONS 

Tbe  New  England  Fuel  Institute  urges  that 
Federal  OU  Import  policies  be  changed  to 
meet  the  problems  outlined  above.  Specifi- 
cally we  recommend: 

1.  Su^ienslon  on  or  before  June  1,  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  purchase  limitation  In 
the  No.  3  fuel  oU  program  for  District  I. 
This  wlU  enable  Independent  deepwater 
terminal  operators  to  purchase  more  reason- 
ably priced  supplies  available  at  European 
refineries. 

a.  An  inunedlate  Increase  In  the  Import 
level  under  the  No.  3  fuel  program  from 
40,000  barrris  per  day  to  100,000  barrels  per 
day. 

3.  An  Immediate  confirmation  that  the 
No.  3  fuel  program  wUl  be  extended  through 
1073. 

4.  On  January  1,  1973,  complete  decontrol 


of  No.  3  fuel  oU  Importa  Into  District  I  (the 
East  Coast). 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
day  I  heard  from  a  sroung  man  who  used 
to  work  in  my  oCQce.  He  is  now  working 
to  become  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
our  great  Commonwealth  of  E>enn- 
sylvania.  John  Heinz  is  his  name,  and 
he  will  make  a  fine  Congressman.  He  is 
full  of  ideas  and  has  the  drive  and  deter- 
mination to  be  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing leaders  ever  to  represent  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  Heinz  has  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent, urging  an  immediate  cut  in  the  in- 
come tax.  He  wants  to  put  more  dollars 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumers — now. 
He  wants  to  create  new  Jobs  and  to  re- 
store confidence  in  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. When  he  wrote  to  the  President, 
John  Heinz  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  tele- 
gram. Here  is  what  he  says: 

It  Is  today  prices  are  high.  It  Is  today  peo- 
ple are  out  of  work.  Accordingly,  I  have  to- 
day urged  the  President  to  consider  an  across- 
the-board  cut  In  the  federal  income  tax. 

It  Is  essential  that  if  this  bold  new  plan 
is  to  work,  every  working  man  and  home 
owner  has  to  believe  the  program  wUl  work. 
I  suggest  that  If  given  the  tax  relief  I  pro- 
pose, these  wage  earners  will  have  the  con- 
fidence in  the  program  necessary  to  success- 
fuUy  revive  consumer  spending  and  get  peo- 
ple iMck  to  work. 

I  would  also  urge  you  to  Initiate  welfare 
reforms  now,  rather  than  a  year  from  now 
and  give  additional  relief  to  wage  earners  and 
home  owners.  The  Immediate  passage  of  HJt. 
1,  the  Welfare  Reform  Act,  would  dramatl- 
caUy  lower  the  cost  of  welfare  to  our  states, 
and  these  savings  can  and  should  be  passed 
on  to  state  taxpayers  In  the  form  of  reduced 
State  taxes. 

John  Heinz  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. He  knows  there  is  a  need  to 
stimulate  the  economy.  What  better  way 
to  accomplish  this  aim  than  to  get  more 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  consumers? 


U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM- 
LETTERS  FROM  MONTANA  STU- 
DENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  interesting  letters  from 
Montana  relative  to  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  commend  the  students  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Great  Falls  and  the  international 
relations  class  at  Charlo  High  School. 
Their  interest  and  initiative  in  this  most 
important  question  speaks  well  for  their 
sense  of  responsibility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

CoLLKGE  or  Great  Faixs, 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  September  9, 197t. 
Sematoi  MANsnzLD:  As  stated  In  our  night- 
letter  of  September  3,  1971,  I  am  enclosing 
petitions  signed  by  studenta  of  the  College 
of   Great  FaUs   supporting   your   action   to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 
I  sincerely  hope  these  will  be  of  value  to 
you  in  support  of  your  movement. 
Sincerely, 

FiLunc  A.  Malxmsex.  Jr.. 
Commitsion  of  Public  Relations  and 
Information. 
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Skftkmbbi  Z-\Z.  1971. 
Hon.  llixx  MANsnxu), 
Senate  Majority  l-eoAer, 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washinffton.  D.C.: 

We  the  undermigoed  atudenU,  facility, 
friends  of  the  College  of  Oreat  Palls  support 
Senator  ICansfleld's  amendment  to  the  Draft 
Bill  concerning  a  cut-off  date  to  the  Vietnam 


Rev.  Dave  BIrchfleld.  St.  Leo's  High  School. 
Liewlstown.  Mont. 

Jarque    Limles,    St.    Leo's    High    School, 
Lewtstovn,  Mont. 

Sister  ProTldence.  College  of  Ore«t  Falls. 

William  KeUy.  College  of  Great  Falls. 

Willis  Jan  Lover.  College  of  Oreat  IPmlla. 

EUeen   Murphy.    1615   9th   Ave..   8.,   Oreat 
FaUa. 

Oordon  F.  Chlbroaki.  816  7th  St.  South. 

Sally  Chlbroaki,  016  7th  St.  South. 

John  O.  Hlgglna,  Great  Falls. 

Boidne  Lendonl.  Sand  Coulee. 

Michael  Wade,  Oreat  Fklls. 

John  S.  PuU.  Oreat  Falls. 

Gary  Thorsen,  Oreat  Falls. 

Larry   Becher.    1801    10th   Ave.   So.,   Great 
Falls. 

Clarenc*  McDavld.  1801  10th  Ave.  So.  No.  1, 
Oreat  FalU. 

Dan*  Darko.  Box  23.  Cascade,  Mont. 

James    Hedger.   3420   6tb    Ave.   So..   Great 
FtUs.  Mont. 

Roberta  Denny,  190t  Colo  Ave.,  Black  Eagle, 
Mont. 

Dlanue  M.  Bartolettl,  1915  12th  Ave.  So. 

Ed  Ooghlan,  1808  9th  Ave. 

Frank  A.  Mallnaett,  BUUngs,  Mont. 

Manuel  Camulon,  Jr.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

aick  Merenz.  Fairfield.  Mont. 

Jim  Parslneno,  Oreat  Falls,  Mont. 

Mike  Murray.  CoUegevUle,  Pa. 

Sister  Joeven  Shanaon.  Oreat  Falls,  Mont. 
Donna  Boyer.  Great  Falls.  Mont. 
Jack  Moaler.  Krle.  Pa. 
T.  Flanagan.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
The  Bev.  Jacob  D.  Beck,  608  48th  St.  So., 
Oreat  Falls.  Mont. 

Patrick  W.  KeUey,  321  Hlvervlew  Weat. 
Bill  Nelson,  Denver,  Colo. 
Norma  Stein.  Olaagow.  Mont. 
Bobbl  Conard,  Danvers,  Mont. 
Oars  ClchoaK,  Great  Faas.  Mont. 
Kenneth  Stein.  Olaagow,  Btont. 
Scou  Richard  Hickman,  Oreat  FalU.  Mont. 
Linda  Yates.  Oreat  Falls,  Mont. 
Cathy  Lohman.  Oreat  Falls.  Mont. 
Tom  Oollk.  Malta.  Mont. 
Tony  BrUbad.  Baker.  Mont. 
Barb  Lodman.  Beavercreek. 
Dan  Spurgln.  Oreat  Falls.  Mont. 
Rozclne  I.lnclonl.  Sand  Coulee.  Mont. 
P    Michael    Welch,   3806   2nd   Ave.   No. 
S.  Carol  Ann  aichlle.  1525  4th  Ave  No. 
Anne    Dahlnden,    Emily    Hall. 
Nancy  Ownean.   Emily  Hall. 
Karen   Puplch.   Emily   Hall. 
Dutls  F.  Mora,  1100  Sth  Ave.  No. 
Benjamin  J.  Kennady.  42S  4tb  Ave.  8 
Bof  NanecD,  421  4tb  Ave.  8. 
Feaseha  Davit.  900  Cailoa  Drive. 
Manuel  Camllaon.  Jr.,  1801  10th  Ave.  So.  A8. 
Thomas  T  Ballk.  900  6tb  Ave.  So. 
Paul   Nash.  VUla. 
Howard  A  Venotz.  1400  7th  St  So. 
Aaron  Smith.  I80I   10th  Ave.  So.  Apt.   15. 
Amy  L.  Bunnlon,  351  Carol  Dr.  Ot.  Falls, 
Mont.  S«408. 

8r.  Joaeph  Tli..  CoUege  of  Oreat  Falls. 
DUiie  Johxtson,  CoUcge  of  Oreat  Falls. 
Thomas  McNItt.  CoUega  of  Qraat  Falls, 
gusaa  Werner,  Cotlegc  of  Oreat  Falls. 
EdU  BUlU>g.  CoUege  of  Oreat  FaUs. 
Ted  Stamper,  937 >4  4th  Ave.  NW. 
Sr.  Judith  Oeorga,  CoUege  of  Oreat  FaUa 
WUllam  T.  Taylor,  No.  8-17th  Ave.  South. 
Russell  A  Dlnnert,  2120  6th  Ave.  N. 
Jtm  SchermeU.  1104  18tb  Ave.  8W 
Mike    HuHbut,    2700    1    Ave.    North. 
Pete  BuUey,  1801  10th  Ave.  So.  Apt.  No    11. 


Bill  Coole.  1801   MUh  Ave.  So.  Apt.  No.  8. 

Gary  Richmond,  121  Commercial  Ave. 

Richard  WUhelm   (Rev.),  COP. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Fox,  COF. 

J,  Mayo  Ashley,  26  Rtverview  21  th  Ast. 

Craklo  High  School, 
Charlo,  Mont.,  September  14,  1971. 
Senator  Mikx  MAttswtxLD, 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Sn:  As  a  project  in  our  American  His- 
tory class  we  are  studying  InternaUonal  Re- 
lations. Our  first  topic  of  discussion  was  the 
United  States  Involvement  in  the  Viet  Nam 
situation. 

We  became  interested  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  people  in  our  community,  concerning 
this  involvement,  and  what  they  were  doing 
to  support  their  beliefs. 

We  also  took  the  same  survey  within  our 
claes.  The  results  were  surprisingly  close, 
tbey  are  printed  on  a  sheet  we  have  en- 
cloeed. 

Stapled  to  all  the  survey  sheets  we  dis- 
tributed there  was  a  poet  card  addressed  to 
a  Congressman  or  Senator  of  Western  Mon- 
tana. We  asked  the  pec^le  to  fill  this  card 
out  with  their  opinion,  and  mall  It  to  the 
person  it  was  addreoeed  to. 

We  would  appreciate  a  reply  stating  your 
opinion  of  American  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia. 

iNmUfATIONAI.      RCUkTIONS.      AlCDUCAN 

HiBTOiT  Class. 

OmnoN  or  AxxaiCAif  Involvzmxnt  in 
SouTHKAsr   Asia 

As  a  project  In  our  American  History  class 
we  are  studying  International  Relations.  Our 
first  topic  of  discussion  was  the  United 
States  Involvement  in  the  Viet  Nam  situa- 
tion. 

We  became  interested  In  the  thoughts  of 
people  in  our  community  concerning  this  In- 
volvement, and  what  they  are  doing  to  sup- 
port their  beliefs. 

This  survey  is  designed  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  txcm  the  community  feels  on  theee  topics. 

1,  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  Viet  Nam? 

Community:  Percent 

^^  - - -- -.-     19 

No 78 

Undecided    3 

Total    '_.   100 

Class: 

Y« - 10 

No     80 

Undecided    10 

Total .'....'.   100 

2.  Would  you  recommend  a  definite  date 
for  the  pullout  of  American  forces  in  Viet 
Nam? 

Community:  Percent 

Yee  - 69 

"o     - 40 

Undecided    j 

Total ..."  100 

Class: 

Y«i - - 65 

No 36 

Undecided 0 

Total I  100 

3  Have  you  done  anything  to  support  your 
opinion?  If  so,  please  list  below. 

Community :  Percen  t 

Yes  -- 38 

No     61 

Undecided    0 

Total 100 


In    the    community    survey:     Democrats 
28%;  Republicans,  14%;  and  no  party.  58%.' 


Cla 


Yes 30 

No    — u 

Undecided 15 

Total 100 


Occupation  

Age    

PoliUoal  Party  Preference. 


SUpled  to  this  sheet  is  a  post  card  ad- 
dressed to  a  Congressman  or  Senator  of 
Montana.  We  ask  that  you  fill  it  out  with 
your  opinion  on  our  Involvement  In  Viet 
Nam  and  mall  it. 

TTiank  you. 

INTBINATIONAL      RELATIONS,      AXEHICAN 

HisTOBT  Clam.  Charlo  High  School. 


PHOSPHATE  DETERGENTS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  4, 
1971, 1  discussed,  on  pages  18193-18194  of 
the  Rbcord,  the  effects  of  phosphates 
upon  our  environment  and  the  move  by 
some  State  and  local  governments  to  ban 
phosphate  detergents  from  the  market. 
At  that  time  I  stated  that  phosphate  sub- 
stitutes could  be  even  more  harmful  and 
dangerous  than  the  phosphate  materials 
they  replace.  This  assertion  has  now  been 
proved  valid  by  the  Government's  recent 
announcement  that  detergents  developed 
to  replace  water-pollutant  phosphate 
products  were  potentially  more  harmful 
to  health  and  urged  housewives  to  go 
back  to  using  phosphate  detergents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  entitled  "Hazard  Cited 
in  'Cleaner'  Detergents,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  16,  1971, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hazakd  Citkd  in  "Clzankb"  DrmiGBNTS 
(By  Nancy  L.  Roes) 

The  government  announced  yesterday  that 
detergents  developed  to  replace  water-pol- 
lutant phosphate  products  were  potentially 
more  harmful  to  health  and  urged  housewives 
to  go  back  to  using  phosphate  detergents. 

U.S.  Surgeon  General  Jesse  L.  Stelnfleld 
told  a  news  conference,  "My  advice  to  the 
housewife  at  this  time  is  to  use  a  phosphate 
detergent."  He  warned  that  phosphate  sub- 
stitutes were  found  to  pollute  streams  and 
lakes,  "are  highly  caustic  and  clearly  con- 
stitute a  health  hazard,  which  phosphates 
do  not." 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  par- 
ticipated In  the  conference  along  with  Steln- 
feld  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
commissioner.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards. 
Ruckelshaus  urged  sutes  and  localities  which 
have  banned  phosphate  detergents  to  re- 
consider. He  also  said  the  government  would 
help  finance  removal  of  phosphates  at  sewage 
treatment  plants. 

All  three  officials  emphasized  that  they  still 
consider  phosphates  a  leading  water  pollut- 
ant. Phosphates,  used  in  99  per  cent  of  to- 
day's detergents,  cause  bodies  of  water  which 
they  enter  to  become  rich  In  dissolved  nutri- 
ents but  deficient  in  the  oxygen  needed  by 
fish. 

Two  years  ago  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  said  removal  of  phosphates 
from  detergents  was  essential  to  combat  water 
pollution.  Since  then  ecology-minded  groups 
have  succeeded  in  convincing  authorities  in 
a  dozen  or  more  places  across  the  country  to 
ban  the  use  of  detergents  Prince  Georges 
County  adopted  such  a  measure  last  June 

The  Canadian  government  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  treaty  with  the  United  SUtes  to 
ban  phosphates  in  an  effort  to  save  the  Oreat 
Lakes. 
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Reluctantly  the  detergent  industry  re- 
duced Its  annual  use  of  two  biUion  pounds  of 
phosphates  and  set  about  finding  substi- 
tutes. It  now  tiu-ns  out  the  cure  proved  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Industry  at  first  profKMed  the  use  of  nitrllo- 
triacetlc  acid  (NTA)  as  a  substitute.  Then 
last  year  scientists  began  to  warn  NTA  might 
prove  even  more  dangerous  to  the  ocostruc- 
ture  than  phosphates.  It  has  been  linked 
with  cancer  and  birth  defects  in  animals.  No 
detergents  on  the  market  today  contain  NTA. 
Other  phosphate  substitutes,  principally 
carbonates  and  silicates,  were  found  to  be 
toxic  to  the  skin,  eyes  and  mucus  mem- 
branes. Earlier  this  year  the  PDA  seized  sev- 
eral such  brands  of  detergent  and  ordered 
them  to  be  labeled  "Dangerous  .  . .  Keep  out 
of  reauih  of  children."  Soon  the  agency  may 
require  detergents  containing  highly  caustic 
substances  to  be  packaged  In  "child-proof" 
containers. 

Commissioner  Edwards  said  yesterday  he 
considered  phosphates  "the  least  of  three 
evils"  by  comparison  to  NTA  and  caustic 
substances. 

Concern.  Inc.,  a  Washington-based  anti- 
pollution group  which  lobbied  hard  against 
phosphate  detergents,  yesterday  expressed 
■disappointment"  at  the  government  an- 
nouncement. "I  hope  that  families  without 
small  children  will  continue  to  use  low  or 
non-phosphate  detergents  out  of  concern  for 
the  environment,"  said  its  spokeswoman. 
Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Shorey. 

Yet  she  praised  government  efforts  to  re- 
move phosphates  at  sewage  treatment  plants, 
"although  that  will  be  a  long  time  coming," 
she  added.  Ruckelshaus  estimated  yesterday 
it  would  cost  up  to  $500  million  in  federal 
funds  for  the  Improvements.  Plants  boost- 
effective  phosphate  removal  from  85  to  95 
per  cent  would  cost  an  extra  $1.70  to  $3.36 
per  person  per  year  to  operate,  he  said. 

Procter  &  Gamble's  president,  Howard 
Morgens,  expressed  both  "encouragement  and 
disappointment."  He  was  encouraged  that 
the  federal  government  has  "at  last  given  a 
clear  direction  to  the  country  for  dealing 
with  the  complex  question  of  phosphates  in 
relation  to  detergents,  the  environment  and 
public  health."  He  was  disappointed  by  the 
government's  conclusion  that  NTA  should 
not  be  used  because  of  unresolved  questions 
about  Its  possible  long-term  effects.  Procter  & 
Gamble  Is  a  leading  detergent  manufacturer 
and  has  spent  millions  developing  non- 
phosphate  products. 

The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association,  a 
trade  group  which  had  previously  fought  the 
government's  decisions  on  phosphates  and 
NTA.  pledged  "cooperation"  yesterday. 


LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
disappointed  to  leam  that  the  Senate- 
House  conferees  on  the  public  works 
appropriations  bill  eliminated  the  Sen- 
ate's $1  million  appropriation  for  the 
study  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Instead  of 
$1  million  the  sum  finally  agreed  to  was 
the  $150,000  originally  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

OfQcials  in  the  administration  have 
informed  me  that  the  plan  of  study  pre- 
pared by  the  River  Basins  Commission 
represents  an  excellent  beginning  for  the 
project,  and  I  have  been  assured  that 
another  $205,000  will  be  made  available 
this  fiscal  year  from  the  budgets  of  other 
concerned  departments  and  agencies. 

This  means  that  a  total  of  $355,000 
cam  be  used  by  the  Commission  to  con- 
tinue this  urgently  needed  study. 

I  am  pleased  to  leam  these  additional 


fimds  will  be  provided  and  will  continue 
to  urge  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  provide  the  funds  needed  to  complete 
this  study. 

REPORT    ON    CHICAGO    NURSING 
HOME  HEARINGS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
term  Care  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  conducted  a  followup  hearing  to 
the  inquiry  it  began  last  April  into  nurs- 
ing home  conditions  in  the  Chicago  area. 
I  shall  recount  very  briefly  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  April  hearings,  and 
then  share  with  my  colleagues  the  new 
testimony  presented  to  the  committee  on 
Tuesday. 

The  hearings  on  last  April  were 
prompted  by  the  findings  of  a  task  force 
investigative  team — composed  of  mem- 
bers from  the  Better  Gtovemment  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Chicago  Tribune — which 
revealed  widespread  mistreatment  of  old, 
chronically  ill  nursing  home  patients, 
and  the  misuse  of  large  amounts  of  pub- 
lic fimds. 

The  hearings  not  only  substantiated 
the  task  force  findings,  but  revealed  fur- 
ther the  existence  of  a  veritable  maze  of 
nursing  home  regulations,  and  a  confus- 
ing diffusion  of  responsibility,  spread 
through  four  levels  of  government — city, 
county.  State,  and  Federal — for  imple- 
menting and  enforcing  the  regulatitms. 

While  the  news  media  expose  prompted 
the  Senate  committee  hearings,  it  also 
touched  off  a  number  of  other  actions  on 
the  part  of  various  government  agencies 
and  individuals  involved.  Mayor  Daley  of 
Chicago  called  for  increased  surveillance 
of  city  buildings'  fire  and  health  codes. 
The  State  department  of  public  aid  with- 
held public  aid  payments  to  nursing 
homes  suspected  of  being  substandard. 
The  Metropolitan  Chicago  Nursing  Home 
Association  and  its  ethics  committee 
would  investigate  charges  made  by  the 
Tribune,  and  if  found  to  be  accurate,  the 
association  would  consider  suspending 
those  homes  in  violation  of  the  law.  Gov- 
ernor Ogilvie  increased  the  number  of 
State  inspectors  of  nursing  homes  and 
appointed  a  special  deputy  to  crack  down 
on  substandard  facilities. 

All  of  these  events  took  place  over  5 
months  ago.  It  was — and  is — my  feeling 
that  there  must  be  followup  to  the  orig- 
inal Inquiries,  for,  all  too  often,  a  serious 
problem  is  imcovered  with  great  force 
and  drama  in  the  press,  and  all  too  soon 
thereafter,  the  issue  is  forgotten.  This  is 
precisely  what  I  believe  we  cannot  allow 
to  happen  with  the  nursing  homes,  and 
this  is  why  I  asked  the  Aging  Committee 
to  conduct  another  hearing  on  the  situa- 
tion last  Tuesday  in  Chicago. 

Specific  qiKstions  were  raised  at  the 
hearing:  Do  abuses  continue  to  exist,  and 
to  what  extent?  How  are  drugs  used  in 
the  treatment  of  nursing  home  patients? 
What  have  State  health  officials  done  to 
improve  nursing  home  conditions?  Who 
owns  nursing  homes?  What  are  the 
implications  of  Interlocking  ownership 
and  management?  And  finally,  what  dif- 
ferences are  there  between  mental  illness 
and  senility? 

In  summarising  the  hearings,  I  wish 


to  make  several  major  points.  The  first 
is  that  abuses  do  still  exist.  One  woman — 
who  had  been  deceived  by  a  Yellow  Page 
ad  into  believing  a  certain  home  was 
"approved  by  medicare,"  when  the  home 
was  not  so  approved — ^informed  the  sub- 
committee of  the  astounding  fact  that 
this  home  tried  to  charge  her  a  fee  for 
holding  the  bed  of  her  father  free  for 
several  days,  even  though  he  had  already 
left  the  home,  entered  a  hospital,  and 
died  several  days  earlier.  To  me,  the  at- 
titude of  the  nursing  home  in  question 
is  one  of  imbelievable  callousness.  Sig- 
nificantly, this  incident  took  place  in  a 
Chicago  nursing  home  after  the  revela- 
tions of  last  spring. 

My  second  point  is  that  central  nerv- 
ous system  drugs,  especially  tranquilizers, 
are  the  largest  single  category  of  drags 
dispensed  in  nursing  homes.  A  study  done 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
drugs  used  in  Illinois  reveals  that  cen- 
tral nervous  system  drugs  comprise  35 
percent,  and  tranquilizers  accoimt  for 
17  percent,  of  the  total  medicaid  ex- 
penditures for  the  State.  The  tranquil- 
izers most  commonly  used  on  nursing 
home  patients  are  thorazine,  mellaril, 
librium.  and  valiimi.  Total  medicaid 
drug  expenditures  for  the  State  amount 
to  $22  million,  or  about  11  percent  of 
all  Illinois  medicaid  costs. 

These  figures  do  not  prove  the  misuse- 
of  drugs,  but  they  do  suggest  that  there 
may  be  some  validity  to  the  numerous 
complaints,  filed  over  the  years  by  rela- 
tives or  nursing  home  patients  and  oth- 
ers, that  drugs — especially  tranquiliz- 
ers— are  given  indiscriminately  to  pa- 
tients as  a  substitute  for  better  care  and 
rehabilitation.  We  should  be  suspicious 
of  the  use  of  these  strong  drugs  in  such 
large  volume,  and  investigate  further  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  dis- 
pensed. 

My  third  impression  from  the  Tuesday 
hearing  is  that  Illinois  State  health  of- 
ficials have  turned  more  of  their  atten- 
tion to  nursing  home  problems  and  have 
increased  their  surveillance  of  these  fa- 
cilities in  recent  months.  The  State  wit- 
nesses were  very  honest  in  admitting  at 
the  hearings  that  they  have  not  worked 
major  miracles,  but  I  was  impressed 
with  the  candor  and  sincerity  of  Dr. 
Bruce  Flashner,  deputy  director  of  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Public  Health,  and 
the  special  man  appointed  by  Governor 
Ogilvie  to  woi^  on  improving  State  nurs- 
ing homes. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  a  relatively 
small  number  of  people  own  a  dispro- 
portionately large  number  of  the  worst 
homes  in  Chicago.  Although  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  determine  who  owns 
what  homes  because  of  secret  land  trusts 
designed  to  hide  ownership  and  to  max- 
imize profits,  the  Better  Government 
Association  has  discovered  that  the  own- 
erships and  managements  of  Chicago 
area  nursing  homes  frequently  interlock. 
In  order  to  find  out  more  about  the  os>- 
eration  of  this  particular  group  of  homes. 
I  invited  10  of  the  owners  to  appear  at 
the  hearing  and  to  bring  with  them  all 
of  their  pertinent  financial  records. 

Owners  of  two  of  the  10  homes  came  to 
the  hearing ;  the  others  sent  representa- 
tives. I  was  pleased  that  the  owners  of  at 
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least  two  homes  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  personally  explain  their 
operations,  as  their  appearance  also  gave 
me  an  opportimity  to  improve  my  under- 
standing of  nursing  home  financing.  I 
was  disappointed,  however,  that  some  of 
the  representatives  for  the  remaining 
eight  owners  failed  to  bring  with  them 
the  necessary  financial  records  to  enable 
the  subcommittee  to  accurately  deter- 
mine the  profitability  of  nursing  homes. 
My  purpose  in  raising  this  question  was 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  Oovemment 
reimbursement  formulas  for  nursing 
home  care  are  appr(H?rlate.  Are  we  pay- 
ing too  much  or  too  little  in  our  attempt 
to  enable  nursing  homes  to  provide  good 
care? 

I  remain  very  curious  about  the  fi- 
nances of  the  eight  homes  whose  owners 
did  not  come  to  the  hearing,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  receiving  more  com- 
plete Ixiformation  requested  of  them. 
When  this  information  is  received,  it  will 
be  closely  reviewed  by  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee staff. 

The  hlghUght  of  the  hearing  was  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  foun- 
der and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  world-renowned  Menninger 
Foundation,  and  the  leading  authority  in 
the  field  of  neuropsychiatry. 

In  only  a  few  short  minutes  of  testi- 
mony. Dr.  Menninger  cut  through  all  of 
the  confusion  created  by  government  bu- 
reaucracies, studies,  inquiries,  investiga- 
tions, r\iles,  regulations,  standards,  and 
point  systems.  He  quickly  zeroed  in  on 
the  real  problems  and  suggested  what  we 
must  do.  He  did  this  by  telling  us  the 
story  of  about  88  aged  patients  who  had 
been  diagnosed  as  hopelessly  senile  and 
psychotic,  and  placed  in  a  geriatric  ward 
of  the  Topeka  State  Hospital  in  Kansas. 
The  patients  had  been  vegetating  in  the 
gloomy  ward  for  about  10  shears — and  one 
of  the  patients  had  been  there  for  58 
years. 

The  situation  changed  dramatically, 
however,  with  the  arrival  of  a  young  doc- 
tor and  his  team  of  aides.  They  trans- 
formed the  cheerless  atmosphere  of  the 
ward  into  one  of  hope  and  raised  spirits. 
They  did  this  by  bringing  in  such  things 
as  music,  television,  bird  cages  and  pot- 
ted plants.  The  doctor  set  up  a  social  pro- 
gram, and  the  patients  responded  by  be- 
ginning to  paint  and  sand  furniture,  and 
to  work  with  leather  and  play  bingo.  A 
measure  of  the  patients'  Improved  ^irits 
was  found  In  their  construction  of  a 
ramp  over  a  difficult  flight  of  stairs,  and 
in  the  painting  of  a  shullleboard  court  on 
the  floor. 

Three  weeks  following  the  initiation  of 
this  program,  one  patient  was  discharged 
and  sent  home  to  live  with  his  relatives. 
A  year  later,  only  nine  patients  were 
still  bedridden,  and  only  six  were  incon- 
tinent. Twelve  more  returned  to  live  with 
their  families,  six  left  the  ward  to  live 
by  themselves,  and  four  found  comfort- 
able nursing  home  provision.  Another 
four  found  work  and  became  self  sup- 
porting. The  five  remaining  patients 
died. 

In  relating  this  story  to  us,  Dr.  Men- 
ninger quoted  directly  from  his  own  book 
entiUed  "The  Vital  Balance": 

That  boipltal  ward  wm  transformed  from 
a  museum  of  dylsg  specimens  into  a  hospital 
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borne  In  tbe  best'  sense.  The  effects  were 
perceptible  immediately  and  many  of  those 
supposedly  hopeless  senile  and  psychotic 
pattents  recovered  or  drastically  Improved. 
Each  patient  was  made  to  feel  as  though 
he  was  the  focus  of  attention. 

Here  were  88  supposedly  hopeless,  senile, 
psychotic  paUents.  They  had  been  told,  they 
were  forced  to  believe,  and  they  were  treated 
•  as  though  they  were  hopeless.  ThU  was  the 
same  Institution  as  before;  the  only  difference 
was  that  someone  took  an  Interest  in  them. 

The  tendency  is  to  think  they  are  worse 
than  they  are  and  to  lose  hope,  and  then 
they  lose  hope  and  It  U  a  self-fulfllUne 
prophecy. 

By  telling  us  this  story,  Dr.  Mennniger 
gave  us  an  excellent  example  of  what  can 
be  done  when  people  care.  His  words,  and 
his  own  personal  efforts  over  the  years  to 
give  people  hope  and  to  rehabilitate  those 
with  seemingly  impossible  problems,  are 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Val  Halamandaris.  a 
staff  member  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  and  to  Mrs.  Constance 
Beaumont  of  my  own  staff,  both  of  whom 
put  so  much  time  and  work  into  making 
this  hearing  meaningful. 


A  PINE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Keene  Evening  Sentinel  of  Keene,  N.H.. 
has  won  and  deserved  many  compli- 
m^its  over  the  years  for  its  steadfast 
devotion  to  the  public  service.  That  dedi- 
cation has  led  it  to  tackle  the  thorny 
problem  of  rural  poverty  in  my  State 
and  to  urge  passage  of  tough  new  legis- 
lation on  campaign  spending  to  make 
politics  a  more  respectable  and  respon- 
sive business. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Keene  Senti- 
nel has  done  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse,  publishing  an 
extensive  supplement  carefully  defining 
the  problem  as  it  directly  applies  to  its 
own  community. 

I  have  not  seen  a  more  impressive 
piece  of  local  reporting  and  public  serv- 
ice in  many  years.  The  supplement  con- 
tains more  than  two  dozen  separate  ar- 
ticles examining  every  side  of  the  issue: 
The  extoit  of  drug  abuse,  problems  of 
law  enforcement  and  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  rehabilitation  of 
addicts. 

Mr.  President,  the  supplement  is  much 
too  long  to  place  in  its  entirety  in  the 
RxcoRD.  but  I  would  Uke  to  share  one 
particular  article  with  Senators  because 
I  think  it  is  a  very  timely  piece.  It  deals 
with  the  fact  that  drug  abuse  reaches 
far  deeper  into  our  society  than  the  mere 
use  of  illegal  drugs.  The  core  of  the  prob- 
lem is  a  society  which  increasingly  be- 
lieves that  there  are  chemical  solutions 
to  all  of  life's  problems.  After  all,  that  is 
the  message  constantly  relayed  to  us  by 
the  advertising  media— "Don't  suffer  any 
discomfort,  d<Hi't  feel  tired,  don't  worry, 
just  take  a  piU  and  the  world  will  be  OK 
again." 

Mr.  President,  this  week  a  committee 
on  which  I  serve.  Senator  Nilson's  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly,  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  will  look 
into  Just  this  problem:  Is  advertising 
turning  us  into  a  Nation  of  pill  poppers? 
And  if  so,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 


I  think  the  article  In  the  Keene  Sen- 
tinel's supplement  relates  directly  to  that 
question,  and  I  would  hope  that  Sena- 
tors would  read  it  with  interest.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  article  on  drug  abuse  en- 
UUed  "AH  Drugs  Are  Still  Drugs,  No  Mat- 
ter What  the  Commercials  Would  Tell 
You."  published  in  the  Keene  Sentinel 
supplement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro 
as  follows: 
Au.  Dbucs  Au  Stiij,  Datros,  No  BAattkx  What 

THE    COMMKBCIAU    WOUU)    TK-L    YO0 

"Do  you  ever  feel  really  lousy?  I  mean  luat 
plain  lousy?" 

So  begins  a  current  television  commercial 
In  which  a  man  who  U  feeling  really  lousy 
pours  himself  a  glass  of  seltzer,  drinks  It  and 
sensee  quick  relief  from  his  misery. 

He  then  nods  to  a  competitor's  product  stlU 
busUy  dissolving  Itself  in  Its  glass  of  water. 
It  Is  not  ready  to  go  to  work. 

The  sales  pitch  of  this  commercial,  and  of 
many  others  like  It.  U  not  that  one  drug  U 
any  more  effective  than  another.  The  real 
message  Is  that  one  drug  is  faster-acting  than 
the  other,  and  In  this  case  the  difference  is 
a  matter  of  seconds. 

"When  you  hurt,  when  you  really  hurt," 
the  man  says,  "you  don't  want  to  have  to 
wait." 

HIOH-POWXKXD 

This  kind  of  public  relations  drive  behind 
today's  medicine  conunerclal  has  prompted 
a  Keene  pharmacist  to  suggest  that,  like  ad- 
vertisements for  cigarettes,  they  be  banned 
from  the  television  screen. 

If  that  measure  seems  a  lltUe  harsh.  It  is 
only  because  E.  George  Roentsch,  the  phar- 
macist, believes  the  consequences  of  leaving 
drug  commercials  on  the  air  are  Just  as 
drastic  as  those  from  cigarettes,  or  more  so 

"We  have  raised  kids  who.  because  of  the 
inceasant  activity  on  television,  know  that  to 
be  able  to  feel  good,  to  be  a  success,  all 
they've  got  to  do  Is  take  a  pill,  "  Roentsch 
said  "And  then  we  turn  around  and  tell  kids 
they  shouldn't  take  drugs." 

He  Is  suggesting  the  television  ban  of  com- 
mercials for  "patent"  medicine*— aspirin. 
^'cfP'ng  puis,  decongestants  and  others— not 
neceeaarUy  as  a  strategy  for  adults  who 
might  want  to  have  "clean  hands"  when 
they  talk  about  the  harm  of  marijuana  hash- 
ish, LSD  or  heroin. 

The  commercials,  he  says,  are  only  an 
elaboration  of  what  he  sees  as  a  problem  of 
legal  drug  use.  The  real  Issue,  he  feels.  Is  the 
easy  availability  of  patent  medicines  and 
something  which  a  federal  source  book  on 
drugs  calls  "the  widespread  belief  that  'medi- 
cines' can  magically  solve  problems." 

StJBSTANTlATB) 

Production  statUtlcs  substantiate  use  o» 
the  term  "widespread." 

The  National  Instructional  Television  Cen 
ter  In  Bloomlngton.  Ind.,  which  has  pub- 
lished a  manual  on  drug  use.  says  37  million 
pounds  of  aspirin  are  produced  anniialiy  la 
the  United  States.  It  estimates  the  amount  Is 
sufficient  to  treat  more  than  17  bUUon  bead- 
aches. 

A  recent  article  m  Fortune  Biagazlne  en- 
tlUed  "Putting  Some  Limits  On  Speed."  cltee 
federal  raoords  as  showing  3.7  builon  doses  of 
amphetamines  (10  mllUgrams  each)  are  le- 
gaUy  manufactured  In  the  United  SUtea  each 
year. 

There  Is  an  Important  diatlnotlon  to  be 
made  between  aspirin,  a  patent  medicine 
which  c*n  be  i>ovigbA  off  the  grocery  or 
<fcTig  store  ahelvea,  and  ampbetamlnes  which 
muat  be  prvacrlbed  by  dootors. 

Suppoaedly,  people  buy  aapMn  when  they 
think  It  will  aan  any  nunaber  of  aches  or 
pains.   But,   theoretically,   doctora  iMwcrlbe 
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amphetamines  only  when  they  know  tbe 
drug  Is  tbe  necessary  treatment,  and  tbls 
may  somehow  Justify  tbe  large-scale  pro- 
duction of  that  drug. 

But  how  long  can  that  volume  of  pro- 
ducUon  be  Justified?  In  Huntington,  N.Y., 
153  of  the  town's  340  licensed  physicians 
have  voluntarily  sgreed  to  stop  preacrlblng 
amphetamines  except  In  two  "medically  re- 
quired cases." 

The  cases  are  narcolepsy  (a  type  of  "sleep- 
ing sickness")  and  hyperklneels  (overactiv- 
ity In  children).  Until  the  voluntary  ban. 
the  doctors  bad  been  prescribing  tbe  drug  as 
as  treatment  for  obesity  and  depression,  as 
well. 

AGBXHCZKT 

More  than  half  of  HuntingttMi's  43  regis- 
tered pbamoaalsts  agreed  to  support  the  ban, 
which  was  Initiated,  a  county  medical  au- 
thority said,  because  they  believe  It  Is  "nec- 
essary to  crack  tbe  drug  sequence  tar  all 
mienU>ers  of  tbe  community." 

Only  time  wlU  teU  bow  far  tbe  step  wlU 
go  towards  diluting  our  "national  drug 
orleintatlon."  a  term  used  by  David  Pleipont, 
health  education  coordinator  at  Keene  Hl^ 
School.  Since  tbe  targcpt  of  tbe  ban  was  abuse 
of  amphetamines,  tbe  end  result  might  be 
alternative  drug  treatments. 

Amphetamines  are  not  tbe  only  drugs 
which  can  be  abxised  legally.  There  are  other 
medicines  which  have  been  used  for  tb^r 
effects,  either  for  tbe  sake  of  euphoria  alone 
or  as  an  incldemtal  attraction.  A  few  of  them 
are  sleeping  pills,  stay-awake  pills,  barbitu- 
rates, common  cold  remedies,  laxatives,  con- 
stipates, codeine,  tranquilizers  and  aspirin. 

All  those  medicines,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, are  available  without  prescrlptlcm. 
And  according  to  Roentsch.  "There  are  very 
few  of  them  that  cannot  be  abused." 

Because  the  New  Hampsblre  Board  of 
Pharmacies  shares  that  view.  It  once  tried  to 
put  all  those  drugs  In  the  bands  of  regis- 
tered pharmacists  alone.  Two  years  ago  It 
asked  the  state  legislature  to  pass  a  bill 
requiring  that  patent  medicines  be  dlsi>ensed 
only  by  pharmacists. 

But.  according  to  Roentsch.  the  proposal 
was  trounced  tbrouglh  tbe  efforts  of  grocery 
store  owners  who  said  it  would  be  unfair 
to  make  them  hire  {^armaclsts  to  sell  patent 
drugs. 

While  abuse  of  a  constipate  may  be  bard 
for  the  layman — or  tiie  non-abuaer — to  oom- 
prebend.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand 
legal  abuse  of  prescribed  drugs  and  another 
drug  which  Is  on  the  open  market:  alcobc^. 

"Although  alcohol  abuse  is  not  as  popular 
a  subject,  as  a  problem  It  far  overshadows 
abuse  of  all  other  drugs."  said  Dr.  Carl 
Bridge,  a  Keene  psychiatrist.  People  with 
problems  either  directly  or  indirectly  related 
to  alcohol  abuse  make  up  a  "substantial" 
part  of  his  practice. 

As  for  abuse  of  prescribed  drugs.  Bridge 
said,  "The  number  of  older  people  reaUy 
hooked  on  drugs — tranquilizers,  amphet- 
amines— Is  probably  a  bit  lower  than  youiLg 
people.  But  It  Is  a  different  kind  of  depend- 
ency, since  they  do  It  alone." 

One  way  prescribed  drugs  are  abused,  he 
said,  is  that  a  person  will  visit  various  doc- 
tors, picking  up  prescriptions.  The  individual 
doctora  will  not  be  told  of  tbe  other  pre- 
scriptions. 

DXTKCnOM 

Bridge  said  there  are  only  three  ways  to 
detect  this  type  of  drug  abuse.  One  of  the 
doctors  win  find  out  through  dlsciisslng  the 
patient's  medical  "problem,"  tbe  pharmacist 
who  tills  some  of  the  prescriptions  will  begin 
to  ask  questions,  or.  Bridge  said.  "On  rare 
occasions  there  wUl  be  an  overdose  and  the 
person  wlU  be  found  at  home  In  a  semi- 
stupor." 

Legally  manufactured  drugs  can  be  abused 
through  other  channels.  According  to  the 
board  of  pharmacies,  mall  order  drug  houses 
are  one  of  them. 


Kenneth  Fortler.  a  board  member,  said 
there  is  "practlcaUy  no  way  a  person  can 
be  stopped  from  getting  any  drug  be  wants 
once  be  gets  hold  of  a  doctor's  signature." 

In  contrast  to  the  mall  order  practice, 
Fortler  said  Roentsch  say  their  own  pharma- 
cies never  fill  prescriptions  unless  they  know 
either  the  patient  or  the  doctor  who  pre- 
scribed the  drug. 

rXDERAI.    RECORDS 

The  mall  order  sales,  however,  are  at  least 
recorded  with  tbe  federal  government.  That 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  13  per  cent 
of  tbe  3.7  billion  doses  of  legally  manufac- 
tured amphetamines  which  went  "unac- 
counted for"  on  government  records  last 
year. 

The  PVsrtune  Magazine  article  notes  that 
the  U.B.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  estimates  tbe  actual  volume  of  lUlc- 
Itly-channeled  "legal"  amphetamines  may  be 
as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

But  stolen  drugs,  whether  they  are  lifted 
from  warehouses  or  bathroom  medicine  cabi- 
nets, are  only  a  small  part  of  the  "drug 
scene." 

Drug  abuse  Is  many  things,  and  all  drugs 
are  drugs. 

"It  is  the  heroin-user  Injecting  his  bag  of 
H,  the  methedrlne  user  high  on  'speed,'  the 
teenager  smoking  'pot,'  the  12-year-old  sniff- 
ing model  airplane  glue."  says  the  National 
Education  Association  In  Its  article  on  drug 
education. 

"But  it  Is  also  the  adult  starting  his  day 
with  an  amphetamine  for  needed  pick-me- 
up,  and  ending  It  with  several  drinks  to  un- 
wind and  a  barblttirate  to  put  him  to  sleep." 


SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY,  OF 
VERMONT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Presidwit.  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  msirk  the  passing  of  Senator 
Winston  Prouty,  of  Vermont. 

We  who  are  new  to  this  body  looked 
to  Win  Prouty  for  both  his  strength  of 
character  and  his  high  sense  of  duty  to 
this  country.  I  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  Senator  Prouty  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
where  his  deep  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  all  Americans  was  so  often  exhibited. 

Win  Prouty  devoted  his  21  years  of 
congressional  service  to  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  needy,  and  the  underprivileged 
of  the  country.  He  fought  diligently  for 
greater  educational  opportunities  for  all 
his  countrymen.  He  labored  tirelessly  for 
the  aged,  making  certain  America  did  not 
forget  the  people  who  made  her  great. 
In  short,  no  Member  of  this  body  better 
understood  the  human  needs  of  his  coun- 
try than  did  Winston  Prouty. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  will  miss 
him.  Those  whose  cause  he  so  eloquently 
advocated  will  also  miss  him.  It  falls  to 
us  to  continue  with  even  greater  vigor 
his  humanitarian  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  this  Nation.  That  will  be  the 
most  fitting  eulogy.  Winston  Prouty 
would  have  it  no  other  way. 


PROJECT  SANGUINE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Environ- 
ment magazine  is  a  publication  of  the 
Committee  for  Environmental  Informa- 
tion, a  nonprofit  organization  based  In 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Environment  Is  also  the 
official  publication  of  the  Scientists'  In- 
stitute for  Public  Information,  an  or- 
ganization in  New  York  City  that  pro- 
vides leadership  to  groups  throughout 


the  country  with  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing unbiased  scientific  information  rele- 
vant to  a  variety  of  public  issues.  As  an 
important  publication  of  information 
about  the  effects  of  technology  on  the 
environment  and  about  the  peaceful  and 
military  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  Environ- 
ment reflects  the  policy  of  the  Committee 
for  Envinmmental  Information  "to  pro- 
vide scientific  information  relevant  to 
political  and  social  issues,  without  bias 
or  prejudgment,  in  the  belief  that  the 
dissemination  of  such  information  is 
necessary  for  a  democratic  society  in  a 
technological  age." 

The  September  1971  issue  of  Environ- 
ment— volume  13,  No.  7 — contains  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Talking  to  Om-selves,"  by 
Michael  McClintock,  Paul  Rissman,  and 
Alwyn  Scott.  The  article  deals  with  the 
technical  and  scientific  feasibility  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  Project  Sanguine,  a 
communication's  network  empl03dng  ex- 
tremely low-frequency  radio  waves  that 
would  cover  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
northern  Wisconsin  with  a  maze  of 
crisscrossing  cables  buried  6  feet  vmder- 
ground. 

Since  we  will  be  discussing  this  partic- 
ular Project  Sanguine  proposal  In  the 
near  future  as  a  part  of  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1972— H.R.  8687—1  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  article  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TAtXtNC     TO    OTTRSKLVKS 

(By  Michael  McClintock,  Paul  Rissman.  and 
Alwyn  Scott) 

(Note. — Michael  McClintock  Is  senior  sci- 
entist at  the  Space  Science  and  Engineering 
Center,  Paul  Rissman  is  a  graduate  student 
m  electrical  engineering,  and  Alwynn  Scott 
U  professor  of  electrical  engineering,  all  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Tbe  authors  are 
also  mMnbers  of  the  Wisconsin  Oxnmlttee 
for  Environmental  Information.  The  views 
expressed  In  this  article  are  those  of  tbe 
authors  and  are  not  Intended  to  represent 
those  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.) 

In  1969.  the  U.S.  Navy  announced  plans  to 
build  a  worldwide  coaununlcatlon  system 
which  would  employ  extremely  low -frequency 
radio  waves  between  the  continental  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  nuclear  submarine  fleet.' 
About  $50  million  has  already  been  spent 
on  feasibility  studies,  and  the  projections  of 
ultimate  cost  have  been  between  $750  mil- 
lion and  tl.6  billion.'  What  Is  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer receiving  for  this  huge  expenditure? 
Our  Investigations  strongly  Indicate  that  tbe 
system,  caUed  Project  Sanguine,  would  be 
unreliable  as  a  last  line  of  defense  In  our 
military  communications  network,  the  role 
for  which  it  appears  to  be  designed.  As  we 
shall  demonstrate,  tbe  system  is  too  slow — 
and  therefore  subject  to  electronic  counter- 
measures  (Jamming)  from  an  enemy — to  be 
useful  m  the  nuclear  age.  Our  calculations 
show  further  that  even  If  the  amount  ot 
electrical  power  needed  to  make  Sanguine 
work  were  Increased  to  the  equivalent  of 
three  large-scale  nuclear  power  plants  for  its 
exclusive  use,  at  greatly  Increased  additional 
cost,  transmission  time  would  still  be  long 
enough  to  make  tbe  system  easy  susceptible 
to  Jamming. 

The  heart  of  the  project  Is  an  underground 
antenna  In  the  form  of  a  huge  grid  that 
would  cover  6,400  square  miles,  according  to 
the  most  recent  design.  The  tentative  site  for 
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the  projeot  U  In  Wloooiuln,  uid  Ui«  Wlscon 
aln  CotnmltUe  for  KnvlronmentAl  lofonna- 
Uon  became  interested  because  of  the  pos- 
sible effects  on  the  environment.  During  our 
Investigations,  however,  we  became  awai«  of 
certain  technical  problems  which  east  serious 
doubta  on  the  sclenting  feaatbUlty  of  the  en- 
Ur«  Saoguln*  oonoept,  envlronmantal  ques- 
tions aside.  Our  report  and  research  by  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Biggs  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas prompted  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin to  question  Naval  f^Moi^^i.  ^q^  ^  ^ 
result,  the  Navy  has  Indicated  that  It  will 
request  a  review  of  the  technical  feasibility 
of  Project  Sanguine  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Englaeerlng.i 

DKSCBIPTION    or    THX    SlS'l'gM 

The  principles  of  the  Sanguine  oommunl- 
catlons  system  are  Indicated  schemaUcally  in 
Figure  1.  -nie  system  essentlaUy  conslsu  of 
a  burled  transmitting  antenna  which  radi- 
ates an  extremely  low-frequency  (elf)  elec- 
tromagnetic wave  (46  or  76  cycles  per  second) 
Into  the  air  space  between  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  the  ionosphere  (about  60  miles 
above  the  earth.)  The  transmitting  antenna 
must  have  physical  dimensions  comparable 
with  the  wave  length  of  the  signal.  Thus, 
the  extremely  low-frequency  (very  long  wave 
length)  radiation  of  the  Sanguine  system  re- 
quires the  very  large  antenna  installation 
discussed  here.  TTie  wave  propagates  through 
the  air  space  to  a  position  above  a  sutMnarlne. 
A  small  fraction  of  the  wave  power  then 
leaks  downward  through  the  rather  highly 
conductive  sea  water  and  Is  received  by  the 
submarine  <  along  with  atmo^herlc  noJse 
(commonly  called  "staUc")  which  originates 
at  many  sources. 

The  Sanguine  antenna,  of  course.  Is  really 
only  one  link  in  the  transmitting  system. 
Immediately  sesodated  with  it  Is  electronic 
equipment  that  fulfills  the  basic  functions 
involved  in  radio  oommimcatlon.  The  equip- 
ment la  powered  by  electricity.  In  the  case  of 
Sanguine  by  very  large  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity. The  first  step  In  the  process  Is  genera- 
tion of  a  carrier  current,  which  is  necessary 
toe  production  of  radio  waves.  The  carrier 
current  Is  then  modulated,  which  In  essence 
means  that  the  information  to  be  trans- 
mitted Is  impressed  on  the  carrier  current  in 
the  form  of  an  electrical  signal.  The  trans- 
mlttlng-antenna  system  then  converts  the 
now  modulated  carrier  current  Into  electro- 
magnetic waves  which  are  radiated  by  the 
transmitting  antenna  (Sanguine,  In  this 
case)  and  detected  by  the  receiving  antenna 
(on  the  submarine).  In  the  submarine  the 
signal  Is  tuned,  amplified,  and  demodulated 
to  recover  the  original  signal,  which  can  then 
be  reproduced  by  a  teletype  printer,  loud- 
■peaker,  or  other  devices.  Since  the  Sanguine 
frequency  Is  so  low,  noise  modulaUon  is  im- 
possible, and  a  more  elemental  form  of  mod- 
ulation must  be  used.  This  can  be  thought 
of  as  being  analogous  In  some  respects  to  the 
familiar  Morse  code  keying  of  a  transmltt«» 
■O^ugh  the  more  sophisticated  method  of 
frequency  shift  keying  will  actually  be  used 
In  Sanguine. 

The  power  fed  Into  the  transmitting  an- 
tenna Is  Indicated  schematlcaUy  m  Figure  1 
A  fraction  of  this  power  Is  actually  launched 
into  the  wave  which  propagates  through  the 
*lr  space.  This  fraction  is  very  smaU  for 
underground  antennas  operating  at  low  fre- 
quencies, and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
serious  losses  of  the  Sanguine  system  In 
other  word,  the  underground  antenna  has 
inherently  low  efficiency.  The  power  per  unit 
of  surface  srea  In  the  radiated  wave  becomes 
less  intense  as  It  propagates  away  from  the 
transmitting  antenna  because  It  ^reads  out 
and  covers  a  wider  area.  There  are  other  prop- 
agation losses  as  well,  but  we  Ignore  them. 
Atmo^heric  disturbances,  such  as  Ught- 
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nlQg,  radiate  random  waves  into  the  air  at 
the  Sanguine  frequency.  Such  waves  can  In- 
terfere with  the  propn  reception  of  a  San- 
gulns  signal.  One  of  the  main  requirements 
of  the  system  must  be  to  Insure  that  the  San- 
guine stgiua  In  the  vicinity  of  a  submarine 
Is  sufficiently  large,  compared  with  the  noise 
power  Intensity,  so  that  the  signal  can  be 
reliably  received. 

The  technical  data  and  equations  at  the 
end  of  this  article  show  that  a  Sanguine  sys- 
tem with  a  sub-surface  antenna  operated  at 
the  power  levels  suggested  by  the  Navy  will 
have   an    extremely   low    data-transmission 
rate.  In  our  calculations,  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt  has  been  given  to  Sang\ilne.  Yet  a  con- 
servative estimate  indicates  that  at  least  100 
seconds  would  be  required  to  transmit  a  sin- 
gle bit  of  information  (a  bit.  or  bmary  digit, 
is  the  binary  unit  of  Information  capable  of 
expressing  such   quantities   or  concepts   as 
"0."  "1."  "yes."  "no."  "off."  or  "on").  About 
1.7  hours  would  be  needed  to  transmit  a  sim- 
ple twrtve-letter  message.  Furthermore.  San- 
guine would  be  a  one-way  communication 
system  from   the  transmitting   antenna   to 
the  submarine  fleet.*  Thus  It  would  not  be  a 
"oommunloatlon    system"    in    the    normal 
sense.  It  U  clearly  a  highly  specialized  sys- 
tem   for   the    tranwnlsalon   of    very   limited 
«»••■•««  (p«haps  code  words,  which  convey 
more  complex  meaning  by  Indexing  to  a  code 
book)   under  oonditlons  that  would  prevent 
the  use  of  normal,  mtore  efficient  communica- 
tion   devices.    Such    emergency    conditions 
could   arise,   for  example,   if  a  nuclear  ex- 
change between  nations  had  ionized  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  preventing 
transmission  by  conventional  systems. 

From  its  easUy  determined  characteristics, 
then,  we  conclude  that  Sanguine's  main  pur- 
pose Is  to  serve  as  the  communications  link 
in  a  "last  strike"  capability  of  this  nation. 
This  would  be  a  way  to  Insure  the  launch- 
ing of  Polaris  and  Poseidon  missiles  from 
our  submarines  toward  preselected  targets 
even  if  the  start  of  a  nuclear  war  prevented 
use  of  normal  communication  systems.  In- 
deed, an  indication  of  this  has  already  been 
provided  In  a  news  story  carried  in  the 
Madison.  Wisconsin  Capitol  Timea  of 
March  9.  1971.  This  story  quotes  the  Navy's 
John  R.  Hennessey,  director  of  public  and 
congressional  affairs  for  the  Naval  Elec- 
tronic Systems  Command  in  Washington,  as 
saying  in  reference  to  Sanguine.  "It's  got  to 
be  survlvable.  The  fact  that  you  can  hit  back 
Is  a  good  reason  for  the  other  guy  not  to 
hit  you."  In  other  words,  the  merits  of 
Project  Sanguine  would  appear  to  rest  upon 
Its  credibUlty  as  a  "last  strike"  weapon  sys- 
tem to  deter  an  enemy  attack.  If  a  Sanguine 
signal  can  be  easUy  Jammed,  however,  the 
system's  credibUlty  U  seriously,  impaired. 

JAMKUrC    or    SANOUINX 

A  recent  study  by  Biggs  and  Marler  = 
pointed  out  that  the  Sanguine  system  is 
Indeed  very  suscepUble  to  Jamming  by  an 
enemy  nation.  An  unreliable  Sanguine  sys- 
tem has  little  "last  strike"  strategic  value 

A  conventional  high-frequency  communi- 
cation system  Is  difficult  to  Jam  because  it 
can  broadcast  Information  very  rapidly  (In  a 
fraction  of  a  secnd)  and  at  any  one  of  many 
avaUable  frequencies.  Thus  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  an  enemy  to  know  when  and  at 
what  frequency  he  must  radiate  a  Jamming 
signal.  Furthermore.  In  a  two-way  communi- 
cation system  the  receiving  station  can 
always  request  a  confirmation  of  the 
message. 

We  shall  show  that  Sanguine  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  »lou>  "communication  system  " 
With  greater  input  power  the  transmission 
time  can  be  reduced,  but  no  reasonable 
power  input  can  reduce  the  transmission 
Ume  of  even  a  simple  message  to  less  than 
one  minute.  The  Sanguine  frequency 
would  therefore  be  precisely  known  to  any- 
one who  chose  to  monitor  its  radlaUon.  Thus 


an  enemy  would  not  need  to  overpower  the 
Sanguine  signal;  he  would  only  need  to 
introduce  errors  Into  the  transmitted 
message.  A  submarine  commander,  of  course 
would  require  absolutely  relUble  Informal 
tlon  before  he  launched  a  nuclear  mlsaUe. 

For  the  following  reasons,  the  power  re- 
quired to  Jam  a  Sanguine  system  would  likely 
be  less  than  the  power  needed  to  operate 
such  a  system: 

1.  A  much  more  efficient  above-ground 
antenna  could  be  used  for  Jamming,  since  lu 
survlvabUlty  would  not  be  crucial.  For  ex- 
ample, section  of  a  conventional  power  line 
could  be  employed  on  a  part-time  basis 
or  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

2.  The  Jamming  antenna  could  be  closer 
to  the  submarine  than  the  submarine  U  to 
Wisconsin.  In  this  case  also,  the  jammln* 
antenna  would  require  less  power. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  shown  that  a  Sanguine-type  com- 
munication system  with  a  buried  transmit- 
ting antenna  either  would  have  an  exces- 
alveiy  slow  message  transmission  rate  or 
would  reqiUre  an  excessive  amount  of  input 
power.  One  disadvantage  can  be  traded  for 
the  other,  as  shown  In  Figure  2.  With  the 
power  input  to  the  antenna  announced  by 
the  Navy,  for  example,  the  time  required  to 
transmit  a  message  of  twelve  letters  would 
be  almost  two  hours.  These  conclusions  can 
easily  be  calculated  from  both  experimental 
and  theoretical  work  in  the  scientific  Utera- 
ture.  The  conclusions  cannot  be  contradicted 
by  the  assumption  that  sophisticated  receiv- 
ing equipment  wUl  be  used  since  they  are  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  extremely  poor  effi- 
ciency of  underground,  low-frequency  trans- 
mitting antennas. 

It  should  be  noted  that  It  is  not  the  low 
antenna  efficiency  in  Itself  which  casts  doubt 
on  the  feaslbUlty  of  Sanguine,  but  the  fact 
that  low  antenna  efficiency  leads  to  a  low 
data-tranamlaslon  rate.  The  slow  transmis- 
sion rate  of  the  SangiUne  system  makes  it 
susceptible  to  Jamming  by  another  nation  If 
such  a  nation  were  willing  to  use  a  long 
above-ground  transmitting  antenna  for  Jam- 
ming—an easUy  available  power  line  for  ex- 
ample— the  power  requirement  would  be  far 
leas  than  that  of  the  Sanguine  system.  San- 
giUne would  therefore  be  easy  to  render  in- 
effective. 

Thus,  on  the  grounds  that  if  either  re- 
quires an  unrealistic  amount  of  power  or  is 
an  extremely  slow  system  of  communication, 
and  that  these  features  lead  to  Its  suscepti- 
bility to  Jamming,  the  Sanguine  system  must 
be  regarded  as  technically  infeaslble. 

CALCULATING    SANGUINT'S    EmCIXNCT 

In  our  analysis  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
Sanguine  system,  we  first  determined  the 
approximate  radiation  efficiency  of  the  most 
plausible  of  the  Navy's  designs  for  a  Sanguine 
antenna  from  well-known  relations  published 
in  the  standard  technical  literature.  There 
are  more  accurate  wajrs  to  do  this,  but  we  re- 
sorted to  the  simplest,  one  which  finds  agree- 
ment among  the  several  Investigators  who 
have  published  In  this  field,  and  which  fvir- 
thermore  can  be  supported  by  plausible 
physical  arguments.  It  was  adequate  for  the 
estimation  we  made. 

Using  a  power  Input  to  the  antenna  that 
has  been  announced  by  the  Navy,  we  next 
calculated  the  signal  strength  at  a  point  one- 
quarter  of  the  earth's  circumference  from 
the  antonna.  We  then  required  that  the  sig- 
nal strength  per  unit  bandwidth  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  mean  atmospheric  noise  at  the 
Sanguine  frequency,  and  thus  obtained  the 
maximum  bandwidth  for  a  receiver  designed 
to  detect  the  Sanguine  signal. 

Since  the  bandwidth  Is  inversely  related  to 
the  response  time  of  the  receiver,  the  time 
necessary  to  transmit  one  elementary  "bit" 
of  InfonnaUon  Is  next  obtained,  and  from 
this,  the  minimum  time  required  to  trans- 
mit a  message  of  60  bits.  The  time  U  long. 
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approximately  two  hours  using  numbers  that 
are  generous  to  the  Sanguine  system  at  every 
turn.  Furthermore,  no  reasonable  power  in- 
put to  the  antenna  could  reduce  this  trans- 
mission time  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute 
that  is  required  to  be  certain  of  sending  a 
message  before  a  Jamming  antenna  were  put 
into  operation. 

Determination  of  Antenna  Emclency 
It  Is  clear  from  the  preceding  discussion 
that  the  antenna  efficiency,  F.  (or  the  frac- 
tion of  antenna  Input  power  which  Is  actually 
radiated  into  the  propagating  wave)  Is  an 
Important  system  pcuameter.  The  Navy  has 
Indicated  that  ♦ 

F=le8S  than  or  equal  to  10-*- 
We  will  show  here  that  this  value  Is  very 
optimistic  and  that  a  more  reasonable  value 
is 

P-10-* 

The  problem  of  transmission  from  an  an- 
tenna buried  in  the  earth  has  been  thorough- 
ly discussed  in  the  scientific  literature.  In 
1942  Sommerfeld  and  Renner  investigated  the 
radiation  fields  of  both  vertical  and  hor- 
izontal buried  dlpole  antennas.*  They  showed 
that  the  radiation  Into  the  air  from  a  burled 
horizontal  antenna  (the  "Nutzstrahltuig"  or 
useful  radiation)  falls  rapidly  to  zero  as  the 
ground  conductivity  increases.  Some  of  these 
results  were  confirmed  experimentally  by 
Proctor'  and  summarized  by  King.'  In  1962 
Wait  considered  the  radiation  efficiency  of  a 
submerged  magnetic  dlpole.*  an  J  in  1961 
Wheeler  published  simple  formulas  for  cal- 
culating the  radiation  efficiencies  of  a  buried 
vertical  loop  and  a  buried  horizontal  dlpole." 
The  Sanguine  antenna  Is  only  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  first  of  these,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  not  significant  to  the  calculation  of 
the  radiation  efficiency  of  the  antenna. 

In  1962  Biggs  studied  the  radiation  fields 
of  a  buried  horizontal  electric  dlpole  in  de- 
tail "  and  showed  that  the  effect  of  burying 
an  antenna  to  a  depth  h  is  equivalent  to 
reducing  the  radiation  field  Intensity  by  a 
factor  e"  5  where  j  is  the  elecromagnetlc 
skin  depth  of  the  ecu-th.  Hansen  gave  a 
thorough  review  of  the  performance  of  buried 
antennas  in  1963,  pajrlng  particular  attention 
to  the  calculation  of  radiation  efficiency." 
Experimental  confirmation  of  these  results 
was  provided  by  Hasserjian  and  Guy."  More 
recently  BlggS"  has  carried  out  an  extensive 
study  of  the  performance  of  antennas  burled 
In  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions."  Thus, 
there  is  no  shortage  of  scientific  literature  Kp- 
pllcable  to  the  Sanguine  system,  and  the  ap- 
plication is  straightforward. 

Aa  the  Navy  points  out.  the  Sanguine  an- 
tenna Is  equivalent  to  a  current  loop  lying  In 
a  vertical  plane  which  penetrates  into  the 
earth  a  distance  of  the  order  of  ...  the  elec- 
tromagnetic penetration  depth  .<  This  an- 
tenna Is  often  referred  to  as  a  grounded 
horizontal  dlpole.  The  entire  antenna  system 
wUl  consist  of  an  array  of  such  elements,  the 
Implications  of  which  are  considered  later. 

The  efficiency  of  one  element  of  the  an- 
tenna for  radiation  into  the  appropriately 
polarized  mode  (electric  vector  vertical)  can 
be  calculated  from  the  formula  " 

(1)     F=8»WL/X». 

This  applies  to  a  burled  antenna  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Eq.  (1)  neglects  power 
loss  In  the  end  (or  grounding)  resistance  and 
in  the  conductor  (or  wire)  resistance.'"  fac- 
tors which  would  reduce  the  efficiency  fur- 
ther. The  efficiency  will  be  reduced  In  addi- 
tion by  the  factor 

(2)    e»b/» 
if  the  antenna  Is  buried  a  distance  h.  where 

(3)    j-I/VtItm' (meters) 
is  the  electromagnetic  penetration  depth,  and 
L  Is  the  total  length  of  the  antenna  (meters) 
X  Is  the  wave  length  in  free  space  (meters) 
h  Is  the  depth  of  the  antenna  (meters) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


f  is  the  transmission  frequency   (cycles  per 

second) 
t  Is    the    ground    conductivity    (mhos    per 

ipeter) 
M,  Is  the  magnetic  permeability  of  free  space 

(♦t  X  10'  henrys  per  meter) 

The  ground  conductivity  In  Northern  Wis- 
consin is  taken  by  the  Navy  as  <• 

(4)    »=.SX10«  mhos  per  meter. 
For  a  system  frequency  * 

( 5 )     f =46  cycles  per  second 
(we  have  used  the  value  45  cycles  per  second 
since  Ionospheric  losses  become  unfavorably 
high  at  75  cycles  per  second) ." 
we  find  from  Eq.  (3)  that 

(6)     (r=3.3XlO»  meters. 
The  free  space  wave  length  for  a  frequency 
of  46  cycles  per  second  is 

(7)  X=6.7x  10*  meters. 

Several  alternative  antenna  systems  have 
recently  been  mentioned  In  a  communication 
from  the  Navy  to  Senator  Nelson."  These  are 
divided  into  "nonsurvlvable."  "svurface  sur- 
vlvable." and  "deep  underground"  antennas. 
As  has  been  pointed  out.  Sanguine  would 
be  primarily  useful  to  provide  a  "last  strike" 
nuclear  capability;  thus  "nonsurvlvable"  an- 
tennas are  of  little  practical  Interest.  A  "sur- 
face survlvable"  system  might  be  of  limited 
practical  interest.  The  most  efficient  "surface 
survlvable"  system  suggested  by  the  Navy 
Is  a  grid  81  X  81  miles  buried  near  the  sur- 
face. Of  the  systems  of  practical  Interest  pro- 
posed by  the  Navy,  this  system  leads  to  the 
most  optimistic  calculation  of  antenna  effi- 
ciency, so  this  is  the  one  we  wUl  consider  in 
detail.  Suppose  the  g^d  consists  of  ten  ele- 
ments each  81  miles  long  running  parallel 
to  each  other,  crossed  by  another  such  array 
perpendicular  to  the  first.  For  a  submarine 
at  a  given  location,  only  ten  elements  are 
effective  in  transmitting  a  signal,  so  the  total 
antenna  length  would  be  810  miles  or 

(8)  L=  15X10"  meters 
Substituting  (6).  (7),  and  (8)  Into  (1)  yields 
F= 3.9x10-'.  Taking  conductor  and  ground- 
ing losses  into  consideration  would  reduce 
the  efficiency  to  at  most » 

(9)  F  =  10-« 
for  a  "surface  survlvable"  antenna,  that  is, 
for  a  Sanguine-type  antenna  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  For  shallow  depths,  the 
reduction  factor  given  by  Eq.  (2)  can  be 
neglected,  but  for  a  "deep  underground"  an- 
tenna the  efficiency  would  become  even 
smaller.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  an- 
tenna were  burled  to  a  depth 

(10)  h  =  10»  meters, 
then  the  factor  given  In  Eq.  (2)  would  be 
equal  to  0.55.  Such  an  antenna  would  neces- 
sarily be  considerably  shorter  than  810  miles 
because  of  the  higti  cost  of  such  long  tun- 
nels. Thus  we  should  exjiect  the  efficiency  to 
be  at  least  as  small  as 

(11)    F  =  10-' 
for  a   "deep  underground"  antenna.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  adopt  the  more  opti- 
mistic figure  of  10-*. 

FXASiBiLrrT  or  sancitine 
To  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  the  Sanguine 
communication  concept  as  outlined  by  the 
Navy  *  we   have  used   the   following  system 
parameters : 

1.  Generator  power."  (Level  suggested  by 
the  Navy ) 

Po  =  3X10'  watts 

2.  Radiated  fraction  of  generator  power 
(We  use  the  more  optimistic  of  the  two  fig- 
ures calculated  in  Section  m  of  this  report 
for  a  "surface  survlvable"  antenna.) 

F=10-« 

3.  Height  of  ionosphere." 

H=8X10*  meters 

4.  Circumference  of  the  earth. 

0  =  4X10*  meters 


As  discussed  above,  only  FPo  watts  of  Input 
power  win  actually  be  radiated  Into  the 
propagating  wave.  This  wave  "spreads  out" 
over  a  greater  area  as  It  propagates,  and  Is 
weakest  one-quarter  of  the  way  aroiuxd  the 
earth,  assuming  no  losses  into  the  surface 
of  the  earth  or  to  the  ionosphere.  For  sub 
marines  located  one-qiiarter  of  the  w»>y 
around  the  earth,  the  cross-sectional  ai  ea 
of  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  ware 
passes  equals  HC.  Thus,  at  most,  the 

.    sJjmal  power_/'Po 

'''"  area  HC 

=  10-11  watts'raeters. 

Actually,  this  power  would  be  considerably 
smaller  due  to  refractive  losses  Into  the  Iono- 
sphere and  ground."  An  alternative  way  to 
make  this  calculation  involves  consideration 
of  the  space  between  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  Ionosphere  as  a  resonant  cavity.  This 
approach  would  Include  ionospheric  losses 
which,  for  simplicity,  we  have  chosen  to 
Ignore. 

This  power  level  must  be  compared  with 
atmospheric  noise  (generated  by  natural 
phenomena  at  the  Sanguine  frequency) 
which  will  Interfere  with  reception  of  the 
signal.  The  atmospheric  noise  level  can  be 
expected  to  vary  greatly  with  local  thunder- 
storm activity.  A  mean  value  for  Boulder. 
Colorado  is  about  60  decibels  below  1  volt  per 
meter  in  a  cycle  per  second  between  10  and 
100  cycles  per  second."  (We  do  not  suggest 
that  submarines  will  actually  be  located  at 
Boulder.  This  Is  simply  one  of  the  stations  at 
which  reasonably  reliable  mean  atmospheric 
noise  data  In  the  60-to-lOO-cycle-per-second 
range  Is  available.)  This  corresponds  to  a 


r     noise  powei^  T 
aj 


(13)     I  t^^^' 

L  bandwidth  arfa. 


=2.5  XIO-* 


watt? 


cycle.*  per  second-meter' 


Dividing  (12)  by  (13)  gives  a  receiver 
bandwidth  of  4X10-'  cycles  per  second  for 
which  the  signal  power  level  will  be  equal 
to  the  mean  atmospheric  power  level  at  Boul- 
der, Colorado.  In  practice,  one  would  cer- 
tainly wish  to  have  the  signal  power  level 
greater  than  the  mean  atmospheric  noise 
level  because  of  seasonal  and  local  varia- 
tions.'' This  would  place  even  more  severe 
requirements  on  the  Sanguine  antenna.  But 
again  ignoring  this  effect  and  adopting  the 
most  optimistic  figure  for  the  system,  the 
receiver  bandwidth  must  be  at  least  as  small 
as 

(14)  (receiver  bandwidth]  =4  X  10-« 
cycles/second. 
(This  narrow  bandwidth,  of  course,  can  be 
obtained  by  using  electronic  filters  at  the 
receiver  input,  cross-correlation  of  the  re- 
ceiver output  with  a  known  signal  wave 
form,  or  some  combination  of  the  two.) 

The  receiver  bandwidth  directly  limits  the 
response  time  of  the  receiver.  It  Is  related  to 
the  bandwidth  by:  • 


(15)    (response  lime)  = 


0.4 

bandwidth. 


From   (14)   and  (16)   it  Is  evident  that  the 
( 16 )      I  receiver  response  time )  =  10»  seconds 
or  almost  two  minutes. 

The  receiver  response  time  Is  tiie  time 
required  for  the  receiver  to  determine  that 
the  transmitter  has  changed  Its  state.  It  Is 
the  time  necessary  to  transmit  one  "bit"  or 
fundamental  unit  of  Informtlon.  To  send 
a  message  In  the  English  alphabet,  for  ex- 
ample, a  5  bit  symbol  Is  required  for  each 
lettor.  Thus  to  transmit  a  twelve-letter  mes- 
sage (for  example.  "FIRS  MISSILES")  would 
require  60  bits  of  Information.  Via  this  sys- 
tem, the  sending  of  such  a  message  would 
require  6x  10*  seconds  or  1.7  hours  of  trans- 
mission time.  Other  codes  might  be  used, 
of  coiu«e.  but  for  such  weighty  matters  as 
those  communicated  to  missile  submarines, 
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thU  m»ny  bits  or  more  wotild  be  desUmble 
to  prevent  error. 

Such  k  lengthy  truiamlBslon  time  for  a 
«hort  measage  la  clearly  unaccepuble  for  rea- 
aonable  communlcatlona.  The  receiver  band- 
width could  be  Increased  and,  through  Eq. 
(15),  the  receiver  responae  time  could  be 
shortened  if  the  power  Input  to  the  antenna 
were  correspondingly  Increased.  To  decrease 
transmission  time  of  "PIRK  MISSILES"  fPMn 
1.7  hours  to  one  minute  would  require  an 
Increase  of  antenna  input  power  by  a  factor 
of  100.  This  would  Imply 

(17)  Po  =  3,000  megawatts 
or  about  three  nuclear  power  sUtlons  each 
producing  1.000  megawatts.  The  design 
dilemma  according  to  this  very  optimistic 
analysis  may  be  epitomized  In  the  following 
way:  " 

(18)  rNumber  of  1,000-1 
I  mefcawstt  power  I 
L        sUUons       J 

[.Vumber  of  minutes  to"] 
transmit  the  messaee     =3. 
"FIRE  MISSILES"  J 

This  relation  Is  Ulustrated  In  Figure  a,  where 
one  sees  the  necessity  of  trading  an  Increase 
in  Input  power  to  obtain  a  shorter  transmis- 
sion time.  No  point  on  this  curve  would  ap- 
pear to  present  an  attractive  pro^ject  for  a 
reasonable  conxmunlcatlon  system,  and  yet 
the  Sanguine  system  can  do  no  better  than 
this. 

But  even  one  minute  falls  far  short  of  ac- 
ceptlbinty.  When  the  transmission  time  ex- 
ceeds a  few  seconds,  the  ease  of  Jamming  the 
signal  by  a  foreign  nation  Increases  greaUy 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  Eq.  (18)  is  not 
the  result  of  a  "worst  case"  analysis  On  the 
contrary,  whenever  there  was  an  uncertainty 
we  have  choeen  those  parameter  values  most! 
favorable  to  the  system.  In  particular  we  have 
neglected  to  consider  the  following  effects 
which  could  degrade  system  performance: 

1.  Higher  ground  conductivity  near  the 
surface.  In  calculating  antenna  efficiency  we 
have  used  a  value  for  deep-ground  conduc- 
t  vlty  estimated  by  the  Navy.-  The  conduc- 
tivity near  the  surface,  where  near-fleld 
losses  predominate,  will  be  larger."  especlallv 
during  rainy  weather.  Due  to  this  factor 
alone,  the  antenna  efficiency  could  easUy  be 
an  order  of  magnitude  (factor  of  ten)  smaller 
than  the  value  given  in  Eq.   (S) 

2.  Ionospheric  looses.  As  Walt  has  shown  >' 

^^f^,*"*"*;  'T**  ''"''°*  ^  neglected  In  a 
r^lstlc  calculation  of  elf-wave  attenuation 
Thus  Eq.  ( 12)  considerably  overestimates  the 
signal  power  per  unit  area  a  quarter  of  the 
way  around  the  globe.  If  we  had  evaluated 
the  system  at  75  cycles  per  second,  the  an- 
tenna efficiency  would  have  Increased  by  a 
factor  of  about  three,  but  the  Increased  Iono- 
spheric loMMs  would  have  more  than  can- 
celled out  this  slight  advantage 

3.  FluctuaUon  in  the  noise  level.  Our  cal- 
culations were  made  for  an  observed  avenure 
value  of  atmospheric  noUe.  The  Instantane- 

^M.~K^  'I'*'  **°  **•  expected  to  vary  con- 
siderably about  thU  mean.  The  system    of 

IT^i.'^T  ^  '^^'^^  ^  opera^rellably 
at  peak  noise  levels. 

4.  Reduced     efficiency    of    "deep     under- 

mrf*,.,*"**?""^  ^'  ^•'*  ertlmated  m  Eq 
(11)  that  the  efficiency  of  a  "deep  under- 
ground antenna  would  be  at  least  an  order 
of  magnitude  Itms  than  that  for  a  "surface 
survlvsble"  antenna.  We  have  not.  ho^v^ 
used  this  lower  value  of  efficiency  In  our  cal- 
culations. 

5.  Attenuation  of  the  signal  in  sea  water 
2^  «'!w»^'  '^^  ^^  ^  "trongly  attenu: 
to^  ^-l?i^*"  ^  penetrate  the  sea  water 
i?],  f2  ?,^  "ubmerged  submarine.  Eventu- 
«*^J^*  ."^'^  '^^<'  *'«»°»«  •«  weak  that 
otoer  noise  sources  (thermal  noise,  electrical 
noUe  generat«l  In  the  submarine,  etc.)  must 

^^t?  J°  account.  We  have  not  consld- 
erea  this  effect. 

8  Antipodal  canceUatlon.  The  waves  prop- 
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•gated  from  the  Sanguine  antenna  wiu  can- 
cel at  the  antlpode  of  Northern  Wisconsin 
Thus  the  system  would  be  relatively  useless 
for  a  large  area  In  the  Indian  Ocean 

ConslderaUon  of  these  effeots  would  lead 
to  a  system  evaluation  several  orders  of  mag- 
nitude leas  favorable  than  our  "beet  case  " 
results  of  Eq.  (18)  and  Figure  2. 

N4VT    TEVrS 

After  a  preliminary  version  of  this  report 
was  prepared,  we  received  data  from  the  Navy 
on  the  tests  which  were  conducted  using  a 
transmitting  antenna  at  Site  Alpha  In  West- 
ern North  Carolina  and  Virginia."  Important 
data  from  these  tests  are : 

1.  Power  to  antenna:  120  kilowatts  at  78 
cycles  per  second. 

2.  Power  radiated  from  antenna  •  0.96  watt 
at  78  cycles  per  second. 

3.  Antenna  length  176  kilometers  on  10- 
meter-hlgh  teleirtiMie  poles.  Effective  eleva- 
tion angle  zero;  azimuth  angle  23  degrees 
east  of  north. 

4.  Maximum  distance  to  submarine  3  864 
kilometers. 

6.  "Minimum  observable  power"  at  receiver 
with  an  integration  time  of  300  seconds  (We 
take  thla  as  the  response  time  of  the  system  ) 

6.  Tests  conducted  during  the  first  several 
months  of  1963  with  receivers  at  New  York 
Labrador,  Iceland,  and  Norway 

The  results  of  these  tesu'can  be  com- 
pared with  the  calculations  for  response  time 
presented  above. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  (Item  6)  that  these 
tests  were  run  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
f«  ^Sf  winter  months.  Noise  levels  In  the 
10-100  cvcle-per-second  frequency  range  can 
be  expected  to  be  15  decibels  (or  a  factor  of 

^JfK'^'!^*  ^'«^*'"  *'"^'*8  ">•  summer 
months."  Thus  the  system's  response  time 
would  need  to  be  Increased  by  a  factor  of  30 
to  about  10*  seconds  In  order  to  operate  at 
minimum  observable  power"  during  the 
summer  with  a  radiated  power  of  one  watt 
and  a  range  of  3.864  kilometers.  The  figure 
should  be  increased  even  more  to  allow  for 
reception  at  lO.OOO  kilometers  and  a  more 
reliable  receiver  power  level 

/,i^^.°*Jf"^*"°"»  '°  Section  IV  (see  Eq. 
(16)1  indicate  a  response  time  of  10»  sec- 
onds for  a  radiated  power  of  30  watts.  The 
corresponding  response  time  for  a  radiated 

t?^*,^'  «"'  "^^  *°  *"^  «"«<=*  comparison 
with  the  Navy-s  feasibility  test  would  be 

3  X  10»  seconds, 
in  acceptable  agreement  with  our  own  cal- 
culations. Thus  on  the  basis  of  the  Navy's 
test  data  it  appears  that  our  calculations  are 
conservative  In  the  sense  that  our  results 
tend  to  make  the  Sanguine  system  look  bet- 
ter than  It  actually  would  be.  The  main  rea- 
son for  this  discrepancy,  aside  from  the  dif- 
ference In  path  length,  is  probably  that  we 
have  neglected  to  Include  m  Eq.  (12)  the 
refractive  losses  Into  the  Ionosphere  and  Into 
ine  ground   ( prop«ig»tlon  losses)  ■' 

.^tww'*°^'*'"'  "^^^  whUe  the  Navys  test 
established  that  a  submarine  at  "significant 
depth  can  receive  an  elf  signal,  it  confirmed 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  Sangiiine  con- 
cept: The  transmission  time  U  too  long  to 
prevent  Jamming. 
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LAND-TO-THE-TILLER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  3  years,  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam— GVN — ^has  Increasingly  recog- 
nized the  Importance  of  land  reform. 
This  recognition  led  to  the  revolutionary 
land-to-the-tlller  law  passed  1  year  ago 
by  the  National  Assembly  In  March  1970. 

This  program  Is  one  of  the  major  de- 
velopments In  the  troubled  land  of  South 
Vietnam.  Its  success  or  failure  will  likely 
do  much  to  influence  the  future  stability 
of  the  Government  of  that  country  and 
may  determine  whether  or  not  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  the  United  States  has 
made  in  Southeast  Asia  will  produce  last- 
ing results. 

Recently,  a  land-to-the-tlller  briefing 
paper  came  to  my  attention,  and  I  read  it 
with  great  interest.  I  beUeve  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  be  Interested  and 
helped  by  this  information.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  paper  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

LAND-TO-THX-Truja  BansriNG  Papxk 

COAL 

The  QVN  goal  for  the  Land-to-the-Tlller 
program  Is  to  transfer  one  million  hectares 
(2.5  million  acres)  In  the  three  years  of  the 
program's  operation.  This  represents  nearly 
half  of  all  paddy  rice  and  secondary  crop  land 
In  South  Vietnam.  Of  the  total,  200,000  hec- 
tares was  the  target  for  1970.  Prolonged  legis- 
lative deliberation  and  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  procedural  planning  delayed 
the  start  of  widespread  Implementation  until 
Septeml>er  1970,  although  President  Thleu 
distributed  the  first  titles  in  August  1970. 
Progress  accelerated  rapidly  thereafter  and 
the  goal  of  200,000  hectares  was  officially 
exceeded  during  the  six  month  period  com- 
pleted February  28,  1971,  the  end  of  the 
GVN's  1970  Pacification  Year.  The  goals  for 
1971  and  1972  are  400,000  hectares  In  each 
year. 

In  more  general  terms,  the  goal  Is  largely 
to  eliminate  farm  tenancy,  now  estimated 
at  60  percent  of  all  rlceland  area.  Since  com- 
plete tenancy  statistics  do  not  exist  and  since 
some  abandoned  land  is  expected  to  be  cul- 
tivated and  transferred  with  the  continua- 
tion of  Improved  security  conditions,  the 
precise  extent  of  the  program  is  not  yet 
known.  Assuming  an  average  of  one  to  two 
hectares  (2.5  to  5  acres)  to  be  distributed 
to  each  family,  as  many  as  one  mUUon 
families,  or  about  six  to  seven  million  people 
In  rural  Vietnam,  may  be  direct  beneficiaries 
of  the  program.  The  economic  effects  of  the 
program  will  thus  be  far  reaching.  The  aver- 
age farm  family,  which  had  been  paying 
rental  of  25-35  percent  of  production  for  use 
of  the  land,  will  have  an  additional  30-50 
percent  disposable  Income. 

BACKGROUND 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  has  Increasingly  recognized 
the  importance  of  land  reform.  This  recog- 
nition led  to  the  revolutionary  Land-to-the- 
Tlller  law  passed  one  year  ago  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  In  March  1970.  The  first 
public  statement  of  the  new  GVN  interest 
In  land  reform  was  President  Thleu 's  speech 
at  Ba  Trl  In  September  1968,  In  which  he 
promised  that  no  farmers  In  newly  pacified 
areas  would  be  evicted  and  that  they  would 
receive  title  to  the  land  they  were  farming. 
This  Implicit  recognition  of  prior  Viet  Cong 
land  distribution  and  the  Initial  formulation 
of  the  concept  of  Land-to-the-TUler  have 
since  developed  Into  a  new  and  sweeping 
program  of  land  reform. 
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THx  nzxn  ON  occufanct  and  rkntb 
In  preparation  for  new  land  reform  meas- 
ures, the  Government  took  two  steps  to 
freeze  the  tenure  situation  In  the  country- 
side. This  was  done  to  ensure  that  the  present 
occupant  of  the  land  would  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  reform.  The  first  step  was  a  Direc- 
tive In  February  1969  freezing  occupancy  and 
rente  In  newly  pacified  areas.  This  had  the 
effect  of  recognizing  changes  In  occupancy 
which  had  occurred  during  periods  of  Viet 
Cong  control,  and  It  thus  removed  one  of  the 
reasons  few  landless  farmers'  opposition  to 
Government  pacification.  The  second  step  was 
an  April  Directive  extending  the  freeze  na- 
tion-wide. 

THE    I..AW 

In  April  1969,  the  newly  appointed  Minister 
for  Land  Reform  8md  Agriculture  Initiated 
a  com[»'ehensive  review  of  the  planning  that 
had  been  done  for  a  new  land  reform  pro- 
gram. The  result  of  this  review  and  subse- 
quent discussions  was  the  Land-to-the-Tiller 
bill  approved  by  the  Cabinet  and  submitted 
to  the  Assembly  by  F>resldent  Thleu  in  July. 
The  Executive  bill  was  passed  by  the  Lower 
House  in  September  1969,  in  a  greatly  weak- 
ened form.  The  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee then  undertook  a  thorough  review  of  the 
bill  and  restored  almost  all  of  the  original 
provisions.  Action  on  the  bill  was  delayed  by 
Intervening  events  which  took  the  full  at- 
tention of  the  National  Assembly,  but  the 
bin  was  finally  passed  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Lower  House.  President  Thleu 
declared  a  national  holiday  and  signed  the 
bill  In  a  ceremony  In  the  Delta  on  March  26, 
1970.  Key  provisions  of  the  law  are: 

No  retention  limit.  Previous  land  reform 
legislation  and  many  of  the  recent  pr(^x>sal6 
for  modification  permit  a  landlord  to  ke^ 
some  land  for  rental  purposes  in  addition  to 
what  he  farms  himself.  The  Land-to-the- 
Tiller  law  allows  for  no  retention  of  tenanted 
lands,  except  for  specific  limited  categories 
such  as  ancestral  worship  lands  and  lands 
owned  by  religious  Institutions.  However, 
landowners  can  retain  up  to  15  hectares  if 
they  are  cultivating  it  directly  or  with  wage 
labor. 

No  payment.  In  the  previous  land  reform 
program  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  recipients  of  the 
land  were  required  to  pay  the  government 
purchase  price.  The  Land-to-the-Tlller  law 
provides  for  transfer  free  of  charge  to  the 
applicant,  with  the  landlord  to  be  paid  by 
the   Government. 

Recognition  of  present  farmer.  By  provid- 
ing that  land  will  be  transferred  to  the  pres- 
ent cultivator,  the  law  for  the  first  time 
recognizes  the  rights  of  squatters  and  Viet 
Cong  appointed  farmers.  The  "freeze"  of 
February  1969.  prevents  evictions  carried  out 
to  evade  the  Land-to-the-Tiller  principle. 

Communal  land.  Lands  owned  or  managed 
by  the  villages  have  not  been  involved  In  past 
transfers.  The  law  provides  for  distribution 
of  communal  land  and  provides  for  pay- 
ment to  the  village  to  compensate  for  loss  of 
communal  lands,  and  distribution  of  some 
revenues.  However,  separate  Implementa- 
tion procedures  remain  to  be  worked  out  for 
communal  lands  in  Central  Vietnam  will 
likely  be  delayed  for  some  time  yet. 

Lend  valuation.  The  law  specifies  land- 
lords will  be  compensated  at  a  rate  of  2.5  X 
the  value  of  the  average  annual  yield.  An  In- 
ter-ministerial committee  has  established 
paddy  rice  prices  and  five-year  average  yields 
for  each  province  in  the  country.  Based  on 
these  figures,  the  national  average  land  price 
wUl  be  about  VN9120,000.  Within  a  given 
province  the  paddy  price  to  be  used  In  the 
formula  Is  fixed  but  the  yield  Is  to  be  deter- 
mined on  a  local  basis,  with  Province  officials 
ensuring  that  the  average  yields  of  all  vil- 
lages do  not  exceed  the  known  I>rovlnce  five- 
year  average. 

Payment  terms.  The  law  provides  for  20% 
cash  payment  to  the  landlord  with  the  re- 


mainder to  be  paid  In  eight  bonds  redeem- 
able annually  over  an  eight-year  period. 
Compensation  la  due  from  March  36.  1970 
for  cultivated  rlceland,  but  difficulties  in 
designing  a  fair  and  equitable  valuation 
schedule  delayed  the  start  of  large  vol- 
ume pajmients.  Landlcatls  wUl  thus  receive 
10%  Interest,  in  addition  to  the  regular  In- 
terest paid  on  the  bonds,  for  the  period  from 
March  26,  1970  to  the  date  of  payment. 

Worship  land.  Owners  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain up  to  five  hectares  (12.5  acres)  of  ten- 
anted land  If  It  baa  previously  been  registered 
as  worship  land.  Income  from  this  land  is 
used  for  ancestral  veneration. 

TBI  DSCBKX 

The  Implementing  decree  for  the  Land-to- 
the-'nUer  law  was  signed  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister on  June  6,  1970.  The  decree  expands 
upon  the  law  and  provides  the  basic  proce- 
dural framework  for  implementation.  By  de- 
claring all  land  covered  by  the  law  to  have 
been  expropriated  on  the  date  of  promulga- 
tion of  the  law,  the  decree  terminated  all 
rents  on  those  lands  from  March  26.  1970. 

COST 

One  of  the  key  Issues  Is  the  cort  of  the 
proposed  program  and  the  Inflationary  Im- 
pact it  wlU  have.  "ITie  U.S.  Mlsslcm  has 
iirged  the  GVN  to  keep  costs  down  by  avoid- 
ing high  Initial  cash  payments  to  landlords 
and  has  offered  dollar  commodity  support  to 
help  offset  the  Inflationary  impact  erf  the 
program.  At  the  time  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced an  agreement  was  signed,  subject  to 
passage  of  the  bill  and  Initiation  of  land 
transfers,  to  provide  $10  mlUlon  for  U.S. 
commodities  through  the  Commercial  Im- 
port Program.  To  the  extent  that  the  plas- 
ters spent  on  Land-to-the-Tlller  are  trans- 
ferred Into  demand  for  Imports,  this  dollar 
support  will  counteract  the  Inflationary  im- 
pact of  the  Increased  money  supply  gener- 
ated by  compensation  to  the  landlords.  To 
date  $5  million  of  this  amount  has  been  re- 
leased. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  to  the  GVN. 
based  on  present  assumptions  about  land 
prices  and  area  to  be  transferred.  wUl  be 
approximately  VN»190-200  bUUon  including 
Interest  {US$750  mllUon  equivalent).  This 
win  be  spread  over  a  i)ertod  of  years,  but 
the  Inflationary  Impact  will  nevertheless  be 
substantial.  Therefore,  additional  U.S.  dol- 
lar support  Is  contemplated  in  amounts  de- 
pendent on  the  pace  of  program  Implementa- 
tion, the  need  for  foreign  exchange  and  the 
availability  of  funds  voted  by  the  Congress 
for  support  of  the  program.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  April  1971.  obligated  another  $16 
million  In  addition  to  the  Initial  $10  mil- 
lion, and  plans  to  obligate  an  additional  $15 
million  m  fiscal  year  1972  in  specific  agree- 
ments tied  to  progress  In  l€md  transfer  and 
compensation  payments.  Subsequent  suppKjrt 
throughout  the  life  of  the  program  will  be 
considered  as  part  of  overall  U.S.  economic 
stabilization  assistance. 

C.S.  technical  assistance 

Although  a  village-level  land  reform  pro- 
gram of  the  magnitude  described  could  not 
and  should  not  be  Implemented  by  Ameri- 
cans, there  Is  a  need  for  American  techni- 
cal assistance  and  support.  The  number  of 
U.S.  personnel,  however.  Is  relatively  small. 
A  USAID  land  reform  advisory  staff  of  32  is 
currently  employed,  including  13  advisors  as- 
signed to  the  CORDS  four  regional  head- 
quarters. In  addition,  the  program  Is  sup- 
ported by  other  CORDS  personnel  at  the 
Provincial  and  District  levels. 

Implementation  of  the  program  is  the 
direct  responslbUlty  of  the  GVN  Directorate 
General  of  Land  Affairs,  which  has  a  staff 
of  approximately  1,000  people  In  the  provinces 
and  400  In  Saigon.  About  three-fourths  of 
these  are  technicians,  the  remainder,  ad- 
ministrative and  clerical  personnel.  In  gen- 
eral, the  organization  is  techntcaUy  oompe- 
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tent  and  ezpmlencwl  In  the  tnulltlon«l  meth- 
ods of  lAnd  Identlflcfttlon  and  iVfUtratlon 
but  unfamUlar  with  the  new  praottcea.  e«! 
the  use  of  aerlai  pbotognuphj,  required  to 
complete  LAOd-to-tbe-TlUer  In  the  projected 
time  frame.  During  the  flret  aereral  montha 
of  implementation  however,  many  offldala 
in  the  DOLA  exhibited  a  remarkable  adap- 
tive capacity  to  the  new  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. 

The  sheer  Tolume  of  trancfera  InToWed  re- 
quire* not  only  new  methods,  but  alao  a  de- 
centralization of  re^Moalblllty.  This  has  al- 
ready been  achieved  to  a  large  degree,  and 
represents  an  outstanding  achievement  given 
the  short  period  of  operation.  Instead  of  rely- 
ing entirely  on  provliuslal  land  SMrlce  em- 
ployees as  in  previous  programs,  the  aVN  has 
recruited  and  trained  one  Village  Uuid  Begls- 
trar  In  each  village  who  with  the  Village 
Agrlcultuxe  and  Land  Reform  Oommlaaloner. 
has  re^?onalbUlty  for  taking  ^^Icatlons. 
IdenUfylng  the  land,  and  maintaining  the 
land  register. 

Some  of  the  speclflc  tasks  with  which  the 
U.8.  U  assisting  the  Vietnamese  Oovemment 
•re:   developing  training  programs  for  Pro- 
vince personnel  and  offldals  In  nearly  2  000 
vlllagee  on  the  meaning  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion and  its  detailed  administration;  devel- 
oping and  disseminating  puWlclty  about  the 
program  to  the  rural  pt^ulatlon;  developing 
and  Improving  procedures  to  handle  the  huge 
now  of  applications;  producing  aerlai  pho- 
togn^j  for  land  identification;  and  using 
autcwiated  data  prooeaslng  for  Iwulng  new 
tiues,  updating  land  reglstera  and  compen- 
sating landlords. 
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The  promulgation />f  Decree  138,  November 
9.  1970.  establishes  the  legal  bMls  for  hamlet 
Identification.  Hamlet  boundaries  will  be 
drawn  to  encompass  both  privately  owned 
^d  communally  used  land  which  exists 
within  the  general  hamlet  conflnee.  Identi- 
fying traditional  hamlet  landholdlngs  Is  of 
the  greatest  Importance  in  removing  the  dan- 
ger of  recurring  land  conflicts  In  the  High- 
lands. The  Bilnlstry  of  Land  Reform  Md 
Agriculture  now  considers  this  the  priority 
proj^am  In  the  Highlands.  At  the  heart  of 
the  hamlet  IdentlflcaUon  program  will  be  the 
delineation  of  each  Montagnard  hamlet's 
Uvlng  area".  This  living  area  wUl  be  held 
strictly  for  Montagnard  use  and  control 

USAID/ADLR  is  working  closely  with  the 
Mrectorate  General  of  Land  Aflalis  and  the 
Ministry  for  Development  of  Ethnic  Minori- 
ties in  the  preparation  of  an  ImplemenUtlon 
Circular  which  will  clarify  all  points  of  De- 
cree 13a  Also  being  prepared  U  a  work  plan 
which  will  outUne  the  role  of  the  central 
government,  the  Province.  Village  and  Ham- 
let In  completing  procedures  for  hamlet  Iden- 
tification. For  1971.  It  U  expected  that  600 
hamlets  will  be  identified  and  "living  area- 
boundaries  drawn 


BCONOIUC    IICPACT 

Although      the      Land-to-the-TUler      was 
designed    as    a    poiltlcal    program    and    its 
primary  impact  will  be  political,  there  wUl 
nevertheless  be  positive  economic   benefits 
The  new  landowners  will  have  for  possible 
mvestment  purposes   the   Income  from  the 
25    to   35%    of   the   crops    which    they    pre- 
viously paid  to  the  landlords  In  rent.  Because 
of  their  new  tenure  security  they  wUl  also 
have  a  greater  incentive  to  make  long  run 
improvements  In  the  land.  Some  people  have 
expressed  concern  that  by  fragmenting  land 
holdings,    the    Land-to-the-Tlller    law    wUl 
prevent  future  agricultural  development    It 
is  Important  to  recognize  that  no  fragmenU- 
tion    of    cultivation    patterns    is    Involved 
tlUes  are  issued  to  present  tenants  or  squat- 
ters  against    current   culUvatlon    patterns 
The  resulting  widespread  ownership  pattern 
will  perhaps  make  more  difficult  the  consol- 
idation of  holdings  and  the  development  of 
large  scale  production,  and  properly  so.  be- 
cause now   the   farmers   will   have   to   agree 
voluntarily  to  any  absorption  of  their  fields 
into  larger  farms.  Thus  Vietnam  wUl  avoid 
the     iUusory     development     wtolch     occurs 
when  farms  are  consolidated  and  the  pre- 
vloua  tenants  or  farm  laborers  migrate  to 
overcrowded  cities  without   the  Job  market 
to  absorb  them  in  useful  labor.  It  Is   im- 
portant to  remember  that  small  farms  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  agricultural  develop- 
ment. While  the  large  farms  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  Australia  and  elsewhere  pro- 
duce the  highest  output  per  man.  it  is  coun- 
trtee   Uke    Taiwan   and    Japan,    with   smaU 
farms,  which  have  the  worlds  highest  agri- 
cultural   output    per    hectare.    Since    land 
is  scarcer  than  labor  In  Vietnam,  it  u  the 
latter  pattern  that   Vietnam   wlU   emulate 
at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

MONTAGNAM  HAMUT  mXWTinCATION   PaOGSAM 

A  companion  program  to  lAnd-to-the- 
A^^Jii?*  Montagnard  Hamlet  Identifica- 
tion Program.  A  primary  cause  of  Montag- 
nard alienation  frwn  previous  Vietnamese 
Oovemmenu  has  been  encroachment  upon 
lands  tradlUonally  held  by  Montagnards  The 
ethnic  minority  tribal  people,  numbering  ao- 
proxlmately  880.000.  cultivate  roughly  SflO  WO 
hectares  of  land  In  the  Highlands  of  Central 
Vietnam. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  I  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  series  of  events  celebrating 
the  opening  of  the  Northslde  Clilld  De- 
velopment Center  in  Minneapolis 

This  child  development  program,  spon- 
«)red  by  Control  Data  Corp..  the  Dayton- 
Hudson  Corp..  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
^Jik.  with  financial  support  from  the 
Federal  Government,  represents  an  ex- 
tremely promising  iniUative  in  the  field 
of  development  day  care.  It  is  symbolic 
or  toe  encouraging  day  care  initlaUves 
in  the  Minneapolis  area  under  the  crea- 
tive leadership  of  the  Greater  Minne- 
apohs  Day  Care  Association 

An  editorial  published  recenUy  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  summarizes  weU 
the  significance  of  the  new  center  and 
the  entire  movement  for  developmental 
day  care  to  Minneapolis.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  exceUent  editorial  be 
printed  in  toe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Minneapolis  Tribune.   Sept    14 
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CHnj)-CA«B  CiNTxa  fob  North  Smx 

The  need  for  a  vast  expansion  of  davmrn 

semc^  in   the  United   SUtes'^'o.^L'  fn 

creaslngiy  urgent.  More  and   more  mothers 

Of  small  children  are  going  to  work,  by  chotc" 

or  economic  necessity  or  both.  It  has  b^^e 

rational  policy  to  encourage  mothers  on  wel- 

t^-s^i  "!^  employment,  if  at  aU  pracUcal  in 

their  family  circumstances.  ExisUng  licensed 

day-cars   facUiUes   in    the   country   can^ 

commodate  only  640.000  children,  although 

slf  tL«  '^1,"°''  ^'"^'^  ^"^  '='^"*^«  u°der 
Six    years   old    now    work,   and   many   more 

wojUd  like  to  work.  Employable  women  o?t7n 

Xh?«  »  Zf  ^""^^  '°'"  ^"^^  employe"  are 
unable  to  Wre  qualified  women  who  cannot 
make  provision  for  their  children,  and  many 
chUdren  of  working  women  are  not  properly 
n^,K°!  '"f'°«  ^***  ''*y  Meanwhile.  ?Ln- 
l!!,^„  ^^^^  **^  *''"*8  ^''»>  "t"«  or  no 

ndent**     "  *"PPOrt   are  completely  de- 

Such  problems  are  as  familiar  In  Hennepin 
County  as  elsewhere,  but  progress  in  the  last 
year  has  been  encouraging.  The  Greater  Min- 
neapolis Day  Care  Association  has  been  lead- 
ing the  movement  to  get  new  centers  orga- 


nlaed  and  functioning.  The  most  significant 
achievement  thus  far  Is  the  new  North  Side 
Child  Development  Center,  established 
through  the  effOTts  of  the  association.  Control 
D»taC<^..  Dayton's  department  stores  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  three  business 
firms  provided  the  local  share  of  fimds  to 
be  matched  three-to-one  with  federal  money 
and  children  of  their  employees  will  use  the 
center.  The  Hennepin  County  WeUare  De- 
partment, though  not  Involved  financlaUy 
(except  In  potential  savings),  is  cooperating 
In  the  project.  ^^ 

The  North  Side  center  Is  expected  to  be  a 
prototype  because  it  Is  the  first  in  the  coun- 
try to  use  the  federal  funds  available  with 
such  a  combination  of  Industry-communlty- 
govemment  sponsorship.  It  Is  designed  to 
give  much  more  than  routine  care-  an  edu- 
cational program  will  be  offered  120  children 
ranging  from  6  months  to  12  years  old  The 
center  was  launched  last  weekend  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  Sen.  Walter  Mem- 
dale,  who  sees  It  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  constructive  program  his  child-develop- 
ment bUl,  Just  passed  by  the  Senate  alms  t.n 
establish. 

The  organizations,  business  firms  and  res- 
idents Involved  in  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  the  new  center  for  children  deserve 
goals,  they  will  show  the  way  for  many 
congratulation.  If  they  accomplish  their 
more  such  centers. 


ARE  THE  FARMERS'  VOICES 
HEARD? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
America  becomes  a  more  urban  nation, 
national  programs  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  areas  such  as  highway  safety 
water  pollution  control,  and  environ- 
mental protection  are  increasingly  being 
felt  by  our  agricultural  community.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Many  of  toese  programs 
extend  the  same  kinds  of  protection  af- 
forded to  residents  of  urban  areas  to 
those  who  comprise  toe  agricultural  sec- 
tor of  our  economy,  and  who  often  reside 
in  nonurbanized  parts  of  our  country. 
This  continues  toe  national  trend  toward 
erasing  past  differences  between  urban 
and  industrial  America  and  rural  agri- 
cultural America. 

But  any  of  our  national  programs  have 
been  developed  in  response  to  needs  ex- 
perienced first,  or  in  toeir  most  aggra- 
vated forms.  In  urban  and  suburban 
America.  One  result  of  tois  has  been  toat 
toe  impact  of  toese  programs  in  toe  agri- 
cultural community  have  not  always  re- 
ceived toe  careful  attention  it  deserved. 
Developments  in  a  number  of  areas 
over  the  past  several  months  demon- 
strate that  toe  special  problems  of  agri- 
culture are  being  examined  more  care- 
fully in  the  adoption  of  national  pro- 
grams by  the  Congress  and  in  their 
implementation  by  executive  branch 
agencies. 

In  toe  August  25  issue  of  Hoards 
Dairyman,  Mr.  Lynn  Stalbaum,  toe 
Washington  representative  of  toe  As- 
sociated Dairymen,  reflects  on  several  of 
these  developments  and  the  increasing 
progress  being  made  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  Government 
in  adopting  and  carrying  out  our  na- 
tional program  wito  increased  aware- 
ness of  their  significance  for  agriculture. 
Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr.  Stal- 
baum's  article  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  for  toe  important,  and  hopeful, 
lessons  it  contains.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  toe 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pasm    Voices    MzBsnrG — As    Nkw    PaocaAifs 

AXK  DEArrxD  nr  Washingtok 

(By  Lynn  Stalbaum) 

There's  a  new  trend  In  law-making  In 
Washington  and  farmers  had  better  be  con- 
cerned about  it.  The  Impact  of  what  is  being 
done  can  make  their  occupation  a  more  diffi- 
cult one,  or.  in  some  Instances,  completely 
force  them  out  of  buslneas.  This  year,  more 
than  ever,  new  programs  are  being  developed 
in  the  nation's  capltiil  which  have  legiti- 
mate and  highly-accepted  national  goals  but 
which,  when  applied  to  farmers,  create  seri- 
ous problems.  Who  among  us  Is  opposed  to 
such  objectives  as  clean  water,  highway 
safety,  or  the  general  safety  and  health  of 
workers?  Yet,  as  each  Is  developed.  Its  appli- 
cation to  farmers  creates  special  problems. 

Before  the  Impact  of  each  is  dlscvissed.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Congress  does  not 
pass  laws  as  it  did  "In  the  good  old  days." 
It  doesn't  dot  every  "1"  and  cross  every  "t" 
any  more.  Instead  It  turns  over  to  some  gov- 
ernment bureau  or  agency  the  develcq>ment 
of  the  programs  It  wants. 

FAXM    TRUCKS 

A  good  Illustration  Is  highway  safety.  Con- 
gress, in  effect,  said.  "Injuries  and  deaths  on 
our  highways  are  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem. The  Department  of  Transportation  shall 
develop  comprehensive  programs  to  Im- 
prove highway  safety."  This  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  proceeded  to  do.  in- 
cluding motor  carrier  safety  regulations. 

One  section  covered  trucks,  all  trucks  and 
truck  drivers.  When  these  were  published.  It 
was  found  that  any  farm  boy  under  21  would 
be  prohibited  outright  from  driving  farm 
trucks! 

Last  December,  representatives  of  farm 
groups  met  with  Dr.  Robert  A.  Kaye.  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  and 
learned  why.  Dr.  Kaye  admitted  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  farm  groups 
had  never  been  contacted  for  their  views, 
though  there  had  beep  many  conferences 
with  others  Interested  In  trucking. 

Fortunately.  Dr.  Kaye  recognized  this  de- 
ficiency when  it  was  pwinted  out  to  him.  He 
deferred  action  on  farm  trucks  for  a  year. 
Invited  comments  from  farm  groups,  and  has 
Indicated  several  substantial  modifications 
from  bis  earlier  stand,  Including  exempting 
all  farm  pickup  trucks  from  the  regulations. 

Farm  trucks  are  not  the  only  Instance. 
Water  pollution  control  efforts  show  a  simi- 
lar pattern. 

WA-nCR     POLLUTION     CONTROL 

For  this  program,  Congress  didn't  even 
have  to  pass  a  new  law.  They  found  one 
which  was  ptassed  in  1899  which  could  be 
used.  Under  it.  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
could  require  a  permit  from  anyone  who 
dumped  anything  into  a  "navigable  stream 
or  tributary  thereof."  Though  intended, 
when  passed,  to  assist  in  eliminating  navi- 
gation hazards,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
usable  to  curb  the  dumping  of  pwUutants 
into  streams. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  working 
with  the  newly  created  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  developed  a  system  where- 
by anyone  who  drained  anything  into  any 
stream  which  polluted  it  would  have  to  pay 
a  $100  application  fee  and  apply  for  a  f>ermit 
by  July  1,  1971. 

Did  this  requirement  apply  to  farmers? 
And.  if  so.  to  which  ones?  No  one  seemed  to 
know.  Its  impact  on  agriculture  had  been 
completely  overlooked  In  developing  the 
program. 

On  May  5,  1971.  less  than  two  months  be- 


fore the  permit  program  was  to  start.  Gen- 
eral Frederick  J.  Clark  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  told  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Agriculture  that  he  was 
not  then  prepared  to  tell  how  this  program 
would  be  applied  to  dairies,  feedlots,  or  other 
agricultural  production  enterprises. 

At  the  same  hearing,  William  D.  Ruckel- 
shaus,  admlnistrattx'  of  the  Elnvlronmental 
Protection  Agency,  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  the  permit  program  was  to  establish  a 
pollution  abatement  schedule  for  some 
40,000  Industries,  but  that  no  determination 
had  been  made  as  to  the  Impact  of  this  pro- 
gram on  agriculture. 

Incredible  as  it  seems,  they  apparently 
had  completely  overlooked  the  possibility  of 
this  program  affecting  more  than  half  a 
million  coounercial  livestock  operations  (in- 
cluding dairy  farms)    in  the  United  States. 

Here,  again,  modifications  were  made  af  tM' 
agriculture's  voice  was  heard.  The  permit 
program  Is  now  limited  to  those  with  over 
1,000  animal  units  who  discharge  waste  from 
a  single  discharge  outlet.  A  1,000-anlmal 
unit  Is  calculated  to  equal  1,000  steers,  700 
dairy  cows,  4,600  butcher  hogs,  12,0(X)  sheep, 
36,000  feeder  pigs,  65,000  tiirkeys,  180,000  lay- 
ing hens,  or  290,000  broUers.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  3,400  such  operations  of  all 
types  in  the  United  States. 

idoet  observers  believe  that,  in  the  years 
ahead,  these  standards  will  be  modified  to 
include  more  farm  operations  but.  at  least, 
they  are  the  standards  for  now. 

SAraXT.   HEALTH 

The  Occupational  Safety  &  Health  Act  will 
apply  to  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  Industry. 
Under  it,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed 
by  Congress  to  establish  safety  and  health 
standards  for  agricultural  workers. 

Understandably,  farmers  have  expressed 
concern  as  to  what  these  standards  will  be. 

Currently  standards  are  being  announced 
In  four  areas  In  which  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment and  which  would  apply  to  some  agri- 
cultural operations.  These  are:  (1)  Sanita- 
tion In  temporary  labor  camps,  (2)  storage 
and  handling  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  (3) 
pulpwood  logging,  and  (4)  accident  preven- 
tion signs  on  slow-moving  vehicles  on  public 
roads. 

The  Labor  Department  has  publicly  stated 
that  other  standards  for  farm  operations  will 
be  developed  only  after  full  consultation  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
other  experts,  and  with  representatives  of 
farm  organizations.  Under  this  program,  a 
special  activity  devoted  to  agriculture  and 
farm  operations  Is  being  set  up  by  the  De- 
partment at  Labor. 

This  Indicates  that  farmers'  voices  will  be 
beard  at  an  earlier  point  than  was  true  on 
truck  aiul  water  pollution  regulations. 

pssncmss 

Until  recently,  the  VB.  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  authority  over  pesticides, 
but  this  has  been  transferred  to  the  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  As  a  re- 
sult. USDA  contlnuee  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  House  Cocamlttee  on  Agriculture, 
however,  held  hearings  on  the  Federal  Pesti- 
cide Control  Act  of  1971  through  most  of  the 
month  of  March  this  year.  This  hearing  rec- 
ord, covering  over  900  pages,  is  largely  de- 
voted to  striking  a  balance  between  benefit 
and  risk  In  using  these  products. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  J.  Phil 
Campbell  pointed  this  out  In  his  statement 
to  the  committee.  He  said.  "There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  health  of  the  people 
is  the  paramount  criterion  .  .  .  (however) 
we  strongly  believe  that  the  impact  of  pesti- 
cide decisions  on  the  opp(»'tunlty  for  agri- 
cultural producers  to  make  a  livelihood  mxist 
be  an  important  criterion  in  such  decisions 
when  criteria  other  than  that  of  public 
health  are  being  considered." 


These  are  some  storm  warnings  on  pesti- 
cides, however,  from  the  farmer's  standpoint. 

In  May  1970,  a  trio  of  federal  Judges  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  ordered  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  hold  hearings  on 
why  the  tolerance  of  DDT  in  or  on  raw  agri- 
cultural products  should  not  be  set  at  zero. 

Because  of  the  persistence  of  DDT,  it  Is 
generally  accepted  that  traces  will  remain 
and  that  it  Is  all  but  impossible  to  reduce 
these  traces  to  an  absolute  zero.  Yet,  the 
Judges  forced  agricultural  interests  to  carry 
the  burden  of  showing  why  existing  toler- 
ances should  continue  Instead  of  fcKt:lng 
those  Individuals  who  desired  change  to 
show  why  such  change  was  needed. 

Fortunately,  after  the  hearings,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  apparently  con- 
cluded that  some  tcrierance  was  needed.  The 
standards  for  DDT  were  not  changed. 

The  pattern  we  have  attempted  to  show 
here  is  evident.  All  of  the  programs  cited 
have  a  definite  effect  on  agrlcuture;  yet  this 
effect  has  not  always  been  considered  when 
the  ptogmn  was  being  developed. 

Those  who  are  given  the  responsibility  of 
developing  these  programs  generally  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated men.  Their  dedication,  however.  Is  to 
their  program,  whether  this  be  highway 
safety,  water  quality,  or  others,  rather  than 
to  agriculture. 

As  a  result,  a  whole  new  burden  Is  being 
placed  on  those  who  represmt  agriculture  in 
the  naUon'B  capital.  Instead  of  a  dairy  orga- 
nization now  being  solely  concerned  with 
such  programs  as  schocri  milk,  price  sup- 
ports, and  milk  marketing  orders,  they  must 
keep  a  watchfvil  eye  on  new  broad  programs 
which  may  not  appear  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  farming  but  which  can  have  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  agricultural  operations. 
And,  as  the  nation  moves  from  an  agricul- 
tural to  an  urban  economy,  there  will  be 
more  and  more  of  these. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  SOVIET  ATTACK 
ON  POLAND 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1939,  toe  Red  Army  swept  into 
Poland  and  attacked  toe  Polish  forces 
which  were  already  attempting  to  re- 
pulse the  German  invsiders.  The  people 
of  Poland  found  toemselves  caught  be- 
tween toe  advancing  troops  of  two  large 
nations. 

Certainly  toe  Polish  people  will  never 
forget  September  17.  Neitoer  should  we. 
The  date  will  always  represent  toe  vio- 
lation of  international  law,  of  human 
rights,  and  of  common  decency.  The 
date  will  alwajrs  represent  aggression, 
violence,  and  terror. 

On  toe  anniversary  of  September  17. 
1939.  I  call  on  Americans  to  rededicate 
toemselves  to  support  for  toe  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  who  have  suffered  so 
much  toese  past  three  decades,  but  who 
maintain  toeir  faito  in  ultimate  inde- 
pendence and  freedom. 


MAXWELL  J.  T.TBER.MAN 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  deep  regret  the  deato  of  Maxwell 
J.  "Max"  Liberman,  toe  bowling  editor 
of  the  Hartford  Courant.  Max,  who 
would  have  been  75  years  old  next  week, 
died  Wednesday,  September  15  in  Hart- 
ford. He  was  a  dear  and  longtime  friend 
of  mine.  Everyone  who  knew  him  mourns 
his  passing. 

The  will  to  perservere  in  toe  faoe  of 
pain  and  ill  healto  is  a  great  human 
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virtue.  But  to  persevere  and  then  to 
inspire  others — to  bring  humor  and 
pleasure  to  their  lives — is  even  greater. 

Although  he  siiffered  from  111  health 
for  many  years,  Max  Llberman  always 
had  a  word  of  good  cheer  or  a  Joke  or 
words  of  encouragement  to  pass  on  to 
his  friends.  All  of  us  knew  what  tragic 
physical  suffering  he  endured.  In  the 
many  years  I  knew  Max  I  never  heard 
him  complain  once.  But  time  and  again 
he  expressed  concern  about  the  problems 
of  others. 

On  the  sports  section  staff  of  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  for  more  than  38  years, 
Max  earned  a  national  reputation  as  one 
of  the  best  and  most  knowledgeable  bowl- 
ing writers  In  the  country. 

In  the  Hartford  area,  though.  Max 
was  known  and  loved  for  other  achieve- 
ments as  well  in  as  his  reporting  His 
work  on  behalf  of  charities  was  an 
enormous  contribution  to  his  community 

For  31  years  he  cerved  as  chairman  of 
the  Bowlers'  Fund  of  the  March  of  Dimes 
and  was  credited  with  raising  more  than 
180.000  for  the  Hartford  chapter  Even 
whUe  he  was  in  the  Hartford  Hospital  as 
a  patient,  he  worked  to  help  others  as  he 
raised  some  $2,900  for  the  March. 

Of  his  fund  raising  efforts,  Max  once 
observed: 

I  Just  keep  flgtatlog  away. 

That  remark,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  shows  the  kind  of  man  Max  was 
He  kept  flghUng  against  adversity  and 
all  the  while,  devoted  his  efforts  to  mak- 
ing a  better  life  for  others.  Max  was  a 
man  of  good  will,  a  human  being  who 
cared  about  other  human  beings  I  will 
miss  him.  All  who  knew  him  will  miss 
him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
Ucle  and  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  September  16  1971 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

•Mai"  LanMAM  Dim— Courant  Bowunc 
EorroK 

Courant  Bowling  Editor  MazweU  J  Llber- 
man. known  as  one  of  the  top  bowUng  wrltere 
in  the  country,  died  WedneKtar.  au  davs 
before  hla  75th  birthday. 

"Max"  as  he  waa  fondly  known  by  Courant 
Staffers,  bowlers  and  the  thouaands  of  per- 
sons he  helped  through  his  fund-raising  work 
for  charities,  was  dead  on  arrlTal  at  Hart- 
fort  Hospital.  He  bad  been  rele«Md  from  the 
hospital  on  Sept.  7  after  being  hospitalized 

'^?J^.°°,  ^°^  ^^  •*■*  ••^'*^  y*»»-  He  llred 
at  «10  Asylum  Ave.  , 

Well  known  as  a  ^>orts  writer  on  ten  pin. 
duckpin  and  lawn  bowling.  Max  was  with 
■nie  Courant  for  more  than  38  years.  The  last 
of  his  columns,  entitled  "Highlights  of  Bowl- 
ing." appeared  Stinday. 

He  was  fulltlme  superrtsor  of  the  tele- 
^ph  department  at  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Group  up  until  his  death.  Joining  the  com- 
pany nearly  60  yean  ago.  The  Job  had  a 
sp««t*J  place  m  hU  heart.  "To  the  beat  of 
my  ability,  with  the  allotted  time  given  me 
ni  aim  to  continue  writing  'Hlgblghts  of 
Bowlinr  »•  best  as  possible,  remembering 
my  flist  love  Is  with  the  telegraph  depart- 
men*  of  the  Hartford  Insurance  Group" 
be  said  in  a  column  last  year. 

But  holding  down  two  Jobs  and  bauung 
lUnewea  dAdnt  slow  Max  down.  "We  can  live 
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In  constant  newneaaof  life."  he  said  In  hU 
Jan.  1  column  last  year.  "Each  moment  af- 
fords us  new  opportunltlas  to  feel  free  from 
the  past." 

His  chariUble  work  had  a  simple  philos- 
ophy behind  it.  "I'm  thankful  to  the  man 
upstairs."  he  said  In  the  same  column,  "for 
the  health  I've  known  even  with  the  condi- 
tions I  now  bear.  Because  of  It  I  try  to  free 
my  fellow  man  of  care." 

In  the  past  31  years  that  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Bowlers'  Fund  of  the  March 
of  Dimes,  he  was  credited  with  raising  more 
than  $80,000  for  the  Hartford  Chapter  Max 
raised  more  than  »2.900  for  the  fund  whUe 
he  was  a  patient  at  Hartford  Hospital  from 
last  December  to  AprU.  Of  his  fund  raising 
effort,  he  said  modestly,  "I  Just  kept  nghtlna 
away  ..."  >»      -o 

Even  as  he  suffered  from  the  pain  of  a 
years'  old  hit-and-run  accident  and  a  wor- 
sening heart  condition.  Max  closed  his  19«8 
New  Year's  ccriumn  with  a  reminder  of  his 
beloved  Bowler's  Pund  and  the  good  It  would 
do  crippled  chUdren. 

In  1961.  hla  scholarship  made  It  possible 
for  a  group  of  youngsters  to  hold  a  quarter 
midget  racing  car  meet  In  Manchester.  While 
still  recovering  from  his  16th  operaUon  he 
heard  about  the  needs  of  the  Clara  Barton 
Camp  for  Diabetic  Children  and  rttlsed  »200 
with  a  ringside  appeal  at  a  local  boxing 
match.  He  was  also  well  known  for  his  cam- 
paign work  with  the  Heart  fund. 

Max  was  bom  In  New  York.  The  3on  of  a 
cigar  maker,  he  held  an  apprentice's  card  In 
the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  at  age  14, 

His  family  moved  to  New  London  when  he 
was  young  and  he  was  graduated  from 
Bulkeley  High  School  there.  While  in  high 
school  he  played  a  Uttle  football— until  his 
father  found  out  about  It.  "I  came  home  one 
night  with  a  couple  of  teeth  knocked  out 
and  my  father  gave  me  the  licking  of  my 
life, '  Max  once  recalled. 

PRUiTING    TRADX 

After  high  school.  Max  took  up  the  print- 
ing trade.  Joining  the  printing  department 
of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  in  1922 
He  became  an  underwriter  for  a  few  years 
then  moved  on  to  the  telegraph  department 
He  laughingly  quipped  a  few  years  ago  that 
he  had  Joined  the  company  "for  a  few 
months  to  see  how  It  would  work  out." 

During  his  many  years  with  the  insurance 
company.  Max  was  president  of  the  Men's 
Club  twice,  head  of  the  25-year  club  and 
served  many  times  as  publicity  director  and 
chairman  of  the  minstrel  show  put  on  to 
benefit  Camp  Courant  and  the  Times  Farm 
.On  his  46th  anniversary  he  referred  to  his 
'years  with  the  Insurance  company  not  as  46 
.•years  but  as  12,000  days  because  he  believed 
that  life  should  be  taken  as  it  comes  dav- 
by-day. 

But  Insurance  work  took  up  only  half  of 
Max's  busy  days.  At  4:30  pjn.,  when  moet  of 
his  coworkers  went  home.  Max  would  hustle 
over  to  The  Courant  to  start  work  on  hU 
bowling  column. 

He  always  took  the  time  to  greet  his 
friends  with  a  shy  smile  and  made  a  special 
effort  to  get  to  know  the  newer  members  of 
The  Courant  staff.  "He  remembered  little 
things,"  said  Courant  photographer  Harry 
Batz.  who  recalled  that  Max  had  often 
brought  coffeecakee  In  on  Sunday  mornings 
for  the  photographers  who  gave  him  rides 
home  to  the  Netherlands  Hotel  at  the  end 
of  one  of  his  long  days. 

The  width  and  breadth  of  Max's  friends 
was  most  evident  during  his  stays  at  Hart- 
ford Hospital.  Among  the  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  who  dropped  by  the  hospital  to 
see  him  wbs  Gov.  Dempsey.  Max,  who  con- 
tinued to  writs  his  columns  from  the  hos- 
pital as  soon  as  he  could  be  propped  up  in 
bed,  would  always  thank  his  visitors  warmly 
In  print.  ' 


Once,  whan  Gov.  Dempsey  visited  him  at 
The  Hartford  Group  to  make  good  a  promise 
made  when  he  was  hospitalized,  m^ic 
thanked  the  governor  In  his  column  and  told 
of  the  excitement  of  his  visit. 

"I  bow  my  head  in  a  sUent  prayer,  thank- 
ing God,  for  the  many  kind  words  spoken 
in  my  behalf  and,  in  cloalng,  while  I  had  to 
take  some  extra  pills  to  get  my  system  back 
to  Its  normal  running,  it  was  worth  it "  he 
wrote. 

Recognized  for  hla  knowledge  of  bowUng 
he  was  called  "one  of  the  top  sports  writers' 
on  lawn  bowling  m  the  United  States"  by 
the  London  (Ont.)  Ptee  Press.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  National  Duckpin  Bowling 
Oongpeae  from  1962  to  1963  and  has  several 
bowling  tournaments  named  after  him.  One 
of  the  largest  was  the  Max  Uberman  Labor 
Day  Tournament.  Inaugrirated  In  1966  by  the 
Greater  Hartford  lawn  bowlers. 

He  was  given  honorary  life  membership 
and  was  elected  to  the  National  Duckpin 
Bowling  Congress  Hall  of  Fame,  and  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
American  Lawn  Bowling  Association  In  1960 
Max  was  also  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Sports  Writers'  Alliance  and  the  Bowling 
Writers'  AaeoclaUon  of  America  and  served 
as  public  relations  director  of  the  U.S 
Singles  and  Doubles  Lawn  Bowling  Cham- 
pionships. 

Max  received  oounUess  awards  and  cita- 
tions for  his  work.  In  1967  he  was  honored 
with  a  poem  written  for  hUn  by  Gerry  Hoban 
of  the  Hartford  Group.  Of  his  work  with  the 
company,  the  poem  said,  "Now  45  years  Is  a 
mighty  long  time  to  do  a  Job  well,  and  ye've 
done  yours  Just  fine  ...  I'm  guessln'  that 
sometimes  the  work  wasn't  easy  .  .  .  Espe- 
cially on  days  when  your  health  made  you 
queasy  .  But  ye've  conquered  arthritis 
and  that's  a  quite  a  feat  .  .  .  Yes,  Max  Uber- 
man, ye  Just  can't  be  beat  .  . 

Among  his  survivors  are  three  daughters 
Mrs.  V.  Florence  Plscltallo.  Mrs.  Ruth  Petit 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hagley,  all  of  New  London- 
two  brothers.  Morris  Uberman  of  New  Lon- 
don and  Phillip  Llberman  of  New  York. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  Incomplete  late 
Wednesday  night. 

Maxwell  J.  LmnMAN 
To  those  who  knew  him — and  there  are 
few  Individuals  In  these  parts  who  had  more 
friends— Max  Uberman  was  among  other 
things  a  study  In  raw  cotirage  Burdened  by 
tremendous  physical  handicaps  which  in- 
creased as  the  years  passed,  he  remained 
serenely  cheerful  to  the  end.  As  he  once  said 
after  one  of  his  most  strenuous  bouts  with 
pain,  he  felt  sorry  for  those  who  were  in  the 
same  boat  he  was  In.  But  he  never  com- 
plained. And  to  the  last,  he  still  had  a  corny 
Joke  for  everyone. 

Max  was  The  Courant's  bowling  editor  for 
nearly  40  devoted  years.  He  put  In  a  full 
eight-hour  day  here — morning  newspaper 
people  call  it  a  "day"  although  most  of  them, 
like  Max,  work  mostly  nights.  It  was  a  stren- 
uous Job  as  he  worked  at  It,  with,  among 
other  things,  long  hours  on  his  feet  in  the 
composing  room  making  up  and  checking 
his  bowling  columns.  Newcomers  to  the  staff 
found  It  hart  to  believe  that  the  bent,  cheer- 
ful, untiring  Uttle  old  man  shuffled  down 
Broad  Street  to  The  Courant  each  afternoon 
after  putting  in  a  full  work  day  at  the  Hart- 
ford Insurance  Group  where  he  worked  full 
time  days  as  supervisor  of  the  talegraph 
department. 

For  years  Max  lived,  as  he  and  his  friends 
knew,  not  only  In  pain  but  in  the  shadow 
of  death.  As  he  observed  only  last  week,  he 
may  have  been  (as  Indeed  he  was)  physically 
bent,  but  he  never  broke.  His  colleckgues  here 
wUl  sorely  miss  him  as  wUl  that  vast  circle 
of  friends  bs  built  up  outalde  of  the 
newspaper. 


September  17,  1971 
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RHODESIAN  CHROME 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  me  that  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
contains  a  section  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  requiring  this  country  to  import 
chrome  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 

When  this  proposal  was  considered  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  earlier 
this  year,  I  testified  before  the  committee 
against  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  seriously  jeopardize  our  relations 
with  other  nations  of  the  world,  and 
would,  in  fact,  pose  a  clear  threat  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject at  a  later  date;  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
testimony  before  the  committee  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recorj),  as  follows : 
Statkmkkt  or  Senator  Edward  W.   Brooke 

BEroRE    THE    Senate    Foreign    Relations 

COMMITTXE    on    S.    1404 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  S.  1404.  not  only 
because  of  my  basic  belief  that  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia  are  Justified,  but 
because  of  my  concern  that,  if  approved,  the 
bill  would  pose  a  clear  threat  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
viable  force  in  International  affairs. 

Let  me  explain  this  second  point  first. 
The  United  Nations,  while  not  always  effec- 
tive In  preventing  war  nor  fostering  good- 
will among  nations,  has  served  as  an  effec- 
tive and  open  forum  for  the  mediation  of 
disputes  and  has  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  economic  and  social  development 
throughout  the  world. 

Any  measure  which  might  cripple  the  UN 
ought  to  be  examined  thoroughly  by  the 
Senate  because  of  the  long  history  of  sup- 
port which  this  body  and,  especially,  this 
Committee  have  lent  to  the  organisation. 

Articles  39  and  41  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  to  which  the  United  States,  with 
Congressional  approval,  has  bound  Itself, 
gives  the  Security  Council  the  power  to  Im- 
pose a  complete  or  partial  interruption  of 
economic  relations  with  an  offending  state 
on  behalf  of  all  the  UN  member  nations. 

On  December  16,  1966,  with  the  support  of 
the  United  States,  the  Security  Council  ap- 
proved Resolution  No.  332  imposing  selective 
mandatory  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia, including  a  prohibition  on  the  impor- 
tation of  chrome.  This  action  resulted  from 
a  detarmlnatlon  by  the  Council  that  the 
rebellion  in  Southern  Rhodesia  which  re- 
sulted from  the  assumption  of  control  by  a 
racist  regime  and  Ita  Imposition  of  suppres- 
sive control  over  the  nation's  Black  majority, 
constituted  a  threat  to  International  peace 
and  security. 

Article  26  of  the  UN  Charter  states  that 
"The  members  of  the  United  Nations  agree 
to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  In  accordance  with  the 
present  chartar." 

Clearly,  this  article  requires  that  the 
United  States  refrain  from  purchasing 
chrome  or  any  other  product  from  Southern 
Rhodesia  under  any  circumstances  unless 
and  until  the  Security  Council  repeals  Ita 
resolution. 

Furthermore,  Article  6  seU  forth  the  gen- 
eral requirement  that  "All  members  shaU  .  .  . 
refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any  stata 
against  which  the  United  Nations  is  taking 
preventive  or  enforcement  action."  Tlius,  we 
should  recognize  that  approval  by  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States  of  S.  1404  would 
represent  a  serious  threat  to  our  continuing 
as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Important  considerations  of  domestic  law 
should  also  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  Commit- 
tee. Section  6(a)  of  the  UN  Participation  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  287(c) )  authorizes  the  President 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  en- 
force economic  sanctions  established  by  the 
Security  Council.  According  to  the  report  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  accom- 
panying the  1B46  legislation,  this  broad  grant 
of  power  was  approved  by  the  Congress  as 
the  result  of  Ita  belief  that  "the  Security 
Council  must  be  placed  In  the  most  effective 
position  possible  to  act  under  Section  41  " 

In  accordance  with  this  law.  President 
Johnson,  on  January  6,  1967,  Issued  an  Execu- 
tive Orter  which  legally  bound  this  nation 
to  the  terms  of  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion. There  can  be  little  dispute  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  conduct  foreign 
affairs  as  it  relates  to  this  matter. 

S.  1404  poses  a  threat  not  only  to  the  con- 
tinued role  of  the  United  States  in  the  UJJ., 
but  also,  it  Imposes  limitations  on  the  power 
of  this  country  to  take  action  consistent 
with  our  responsibilities  and  obligations  un- 
der the  Charter,  a  power  not  seriously  ques- 
tioned In  the  quarter  of  a  century  during 
which  this  country  has  belonged  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Beyond  the  legal  Implications,  however, 
this  bill  is  a  clear  attempt  to  lend  vital  eco- 
nomic support  and  political  recognition  to 
the  government  of  Ian  Smith,  a  blatantly 
authoritarian  and  racist  government  that 
makes  Uttle  provision  for  the  participation  of 
95  percent  of  ita  people  In  the  political,  edu- 
cational or  economic  system  of  the  country. 

Our  nation's  jwllcy  in  opposition  to  this 
government  has  been  quite  clearly  and  prop- 
erly stated  by  both  President  Johnson  and 
Pres'dent  Nixon.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment's policy  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  pres- 
ent Southern  Rhodeslan  government  is  de- 
finitive. 

In  particular,  I  applaud  the  fact  that 
President  Nixon  last  year  ortered  the  closing 
of  our  consulate  In  Salisbury,  Southern 
Rhodesia  because  of  his  desire  to  deny  any 
formal  recognition  to  the  Southern  Rhode- 
slan government.  This  strong  condemnation, 
announced  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers, 
should  be  supported  by  the  people  and  the 
Congress  of   this  country. 

The  statutory  intention  of  S.  1404,  which 
Is  to  prevent  the  Imposition  of  a  prohibition 
on  importation  of  a  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terial from  any  free  world  country  so  long  as 
the  Importation  of  that  material  from  a  Com- 
munist country  is  not  prohibited.  Is  an  ar- 
bitrary and  unnecessary  limitation  on  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  At  a  time  when 
the  President  Is  making  significant  efforta  to 
open  up  the  trade  doors  with  the  Commu- 
nist nations  which  are  "liberalizing"  their 
policies  and  seeking  trade  alternatives  with 
the  West,  the  limitation  proposed  by  S.  1404 
oould  be  highly  detrimental  to  a  fostering  of 
this  expanded  contact. 

Moreover,  the  specific  matter  of  chrome 
from  Southern  Rhodesia  which  Is  the  prin- 
cipal concern  underlying  this  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  an  Issue  presently  of  no  strategic  or 
economic  concern  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. Although  we  Import  a  significant 
percentage  of  chrome  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
both  the  State  Department  and  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  believe  that  there  Is 
no  realistic  danger  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  cut  off  this  trade.  Moreover,  our  avail- 
able stockpile  reserve  has  been  judged  to  be 
adequate  for  the  nation's  industrial  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  readily  apparent  that 
approval  of  this  legislation  would  constitute 
a  grave  threat  to  the  legitimacy  and  strength 
of  the  United  Nations,  would  be  contrary  to 
the  support  provided  by  Congress  to  the  Pres- 
ident In  order  to  carry  out  Security  Council 


resolutions,  and  would  provide  a  vital  prop 
to  a  government  which  representa  the  antith- 
esis of  our  domestic  goal  of  self-determina- 
tion. Justice  and  majority  rule  for  the  people 
of  the  world.  I  fervently  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  not  receive  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  Committee. 


CHARLESTON,  S.C.,  BOY  SACRIFICES 
LIFE  TO  SAVE  FRIEND  FROM  TUR- 
BULENT CREEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville,  S.C,  News  has  been  publish- 
ing a  series  of  feature  articles  entitled 
"The  Blue  Ribbon  Bonus  Series." 
Strongly  emphasized  in  this  series  are 
the  heroic  exploits  of  young  people 
throughout  oxir  Nation,  especially  young 
people  whose  acts  of  valor  have  resulted 
in  their  being  awarded  the  Young 
American  Medal  for  Bravery  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

One  of  these  young  persons  was  John 
N.  Caruso,  Jr.,  of  Charleston,  S.C.  This 
young  man  gave  his  own  life  to  save  a 
friend  from  drowning.  His  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  N.  Caruso,  Sr.,  were 
awarded  the  Medal  for  Bravery  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  on  November  3,  1970,  post- 
humously honoring  this  extraordinary 
feat. 

There  is  much  that  one  can  say  about 
the  character  of  this  Nation's  youth. 
Nothing  speaks  louder,  however,  than  an 
exsmiple  of  that  character  at  work.  Such 
an  example  is  provided  In  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Theodor  Schuchat  and  published 
in  the  Greenville,  S.C,  News  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  1971. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

America's  Kms  Courageotts — Charleston 
BoT  Sacrdicxs  Lite  To  Save  Friend  From 

TtrRBtTLENT  CRZEK 

(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 

(Edttor's  Note. — The  most  heroic  boys  and 
girls  In  the  United  States  have  been  honored, 
since  1951,  by  an  official  national  tribute — 
The  Youn?  American  Medal  for  Bravery. 
Only  the  President  himself  can  awart  this 
unique  medal.  Only  a  few  youngsters,  all 
under  age  19,  have  won  It  with  their  valor.) 

John  N.  Caruso,  Jr.,  and  Carl  Chavls  were 
"best  friends,"  even  though  John  was  12  and 
Carl  only  10.  They  were  neighbors  on  John's 
Island,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
often  explored  the  outdoors  together. 

On  the  warm  afternoon  of  June  28,  1968. 
Just  after  the  school  term  ended,  the  two 
friends  were  riding  their  bikes  along  a  narrow 
inlet  near  Church  Creek,  which  separates 
John's  Island  from  Wadmalaw  Island. 

Spotting  a  pair  of  crabbers  downstream, 
they  left  their  bikes  at  a  bridge  and  clam- 
bered along  the  creek  bank  toward  them. 
After  watching  for  almost  an  hour,  they  be- 
gan making  their  way  back  to  their  bikes. 

Suddenly,  about  26  yards  from  the  bridge, 
Carl  slipped  In  the  mud,  lost  his  footing  and 
tumbled  Into  turbulent  Church  Creek. 

Carl  could  not  swim.  John  was  a  "fair" 
swimmer  but  had  never  taken  a  lifesaving 
course.  Nevertheless,  he  quickly  removed  his 
shoes  and  plunged  in  after  his  friend. 

Swimming  about  ten  yards  against  a  heavy 
current.  John  reached  Carl  and  began  push- 
ing him  to  safety.  Before  long.  Carl  was  ding- 
ing to  the  muddy  bank. 

Hla  rescuer,  however,  found  his  feet  were 
trapped  In  the  muck  of  Church  Creek!  Ex- 
hausted. John  could  not  fight  his  way  to 
safety  through  the  swift  current. 
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Carl  saw  with  horror  that  the  friend  who 
huA  aaT«d  hlin  was  flailing  helpleaaly  in  the 
water.  He  seemed  to  be  going  under ! 

Carl  reached  for  John  but  found  hlmaelf 
again  slipping  from  the  muddy  bank.  Seeltig 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  save  hl«  friend 
alone.  Carl  ran  toward  the  two  crabbers, 
shouting  for  help. 

Leaving  their  seine  in  mldpull,  the  two 
men  ran  to  the  tragic  scene.  They  arrived 
but  a  moment  too  late. 

John  had  once  again  disappeared  beneath 
the  surface.  So  muddy  were  the  waters  of 
Church  Creek  that  he  could  not  be  seen.  He 
never  came  up  again. 

One  of  the  men,  Charles  West,  stood  help- 
leaaly  watching  the  swirling  water  where 
John  was  last  seen.  The  other,  Horace  Rooke, 
ran  with  Carl  to  sound  the  alarm  and  siun- 
mon  help. 

John  N.  Caruso,  Sr..  reached  the  bridge  be- 
fore the  police  and  rescue  squads.  Two  hours 
later,  they  found  his  son's  body  on  the  bot- 
tom of  ChiiTch  Creek,  12  feet  down  and  only 
a  few  feet  from  where  he  was  last  seen. 

At  the  White  House  on  December  3,  1970. 
President  Richard  Nixon  presented  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Caruso  the  Young  American  Medal 
for  Bravery  In  recognition  of  the  heroism  of 
their  son.  who  laid  down  his  life  that  his 
young  friend  might  live. 

During  the  two  decades  in  which  the  medal 
has  been  awarded  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  only  two  other  poethumous 
citations  are  recorded. 

"We  hear  too  much  these  days  about  the 
very  small  minority  of  young  Americans  who 
have  lost  faith  In  their  country,"  the  Presi- 
dent said  as  he  honored  John  N.  Caruso.  Jr. 
"We  hear  too  little  about  the  great  major- 
ity of  young  Americana,  young  Americana 
who  display  courage  in  their  dally  lives, 
young  Americans  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
In  order  to  save  the  lives  of  others,"  he 
declared. 


September  17,  1971 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


JEWISH   WAR   VETERANS   ASK   U.S 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 13.  at  their  convention  in  Minne- 
apolis, the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
US -A.  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  UJ8.  Armed  Forces 
from  Indochina  by  December  31.  1971. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

As  much  as  any  war  In  the  history  of  the 
Onlted  States,  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  been 
a  vortex  of  frustration,  vituperation,  divi- 
sion and  hopeleaaneaa. 

Through  four  administration*.  Presidents 
from  the  entire  q)ectrum  of  political  atti- 
tudes and  both  major  political  parties  have 
agonized  over  the  United  States  participation 
In  the  war. 

There  Is  little  to  be  gained  from  extensive 
arguments  over  how.  why  or  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  decisions  that  resulted  in  our 
country  becoming  mired  In  the  bottomless 
jUt  of  Indo-Chinese  geopolitics.  Hindsight 
will  contribute  nothing  to  the  solution  of 
the  Vietnam  quagmire. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  cognlxant  of  all  the  fore- 
going, calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  announce  the  total  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  armed  forces  from  Indo-Cblna  by 
December  Slst,  1971. 

I  understand  that  this  Is  the  first  time 
a  national  veterans  organization  has 
taken  a  position  in  favor  of  total  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  by  a  si)eclfied 
date.  It  was  an  act  of  courage  and  of 
leadership,  acknowledging  the  tragic  er- 
ror of  American  involvement  In  a  war 
which  does  not  serve  the  national  inter- 
est. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  6531.  the  extension  of  the  Draft 
Act.  which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
ttie  bill  (HJl.  6531)  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase 
mmtary  pay;  to  authorize  miliury  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consldera- 
uon  of  the  conference  report 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  crisis  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  developing  due  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  draft.  We  have  heard  shrill 
pontincations  on  the  cataclysmic  occur- 
rences happening  to  our  national  defense 
posture  from  knowledgeable  citizens  not 
the  least  of  whom,  of  course,  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  stated 
yesterday  that  the  Senate  was  acting 
most  irresponsibly  in  not  renewing  his 

^^!!?   ^  ^^"""^  ^'°*^8  ™en  into  the 
armed  services. 

In  all  these  statements,  there  has  been 
Uttle  proof  and  little  fact  to  back  up  the 
projections. 

r.  ^  ^^^J^^  *  °*"°°  Of  Sheep  has  long 

office  that  something  bad  will  happen, 
we  now  demand  a  litUe  more  proof 
leSlV^n^^  ^^  President  and  some 
S?^,^  Congress  may  think  something 

S^^Jjn^S^"   ^°*"  °°*  necessartS 
mean  It  will  happen.  It  does  not  even 

facts  to  back  up  their  statements 
^r^J*^^:.  "**  evidence  of  the  past  2 
months    demonstrates    adequately    and 
conclusively,  including  the  specific  evl- 
Z^^^   H!^  numbers  of  men  who  have 

That  the  leaders  in  this  country,  in  the 
^  ,  .  evidence,  continue  to  give 
pessimistic  statements  without  the  actual 
facts  Is  a  disservice  to  the  Nation,  If  not 
actually  a  misleading  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Two  days  ago  I  Inserted  in  the  Rkcord 
the  enlistment  figures  for  July  of  this 
year;  namely,  35.800  men.  as  compared 
with  32.400  the  year  before. 

That  means  that  in  the  month  of  July 
this  year,  without  the  draft,  there  were 
more  vohmteer  enlistments  In  the  armed 
services  than  volunteered  last  year  when 
we  had  the  draft. 

Of  course,  the  argument  used  by  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that  the 
reason  that  happened  was  fear  of  the 
draft,  does  not  hold  water,  because  there 
Is  no  reason  for  a  young  man  to  enlist  out 


of  fear  of  the  draft  until  he  has  received 
his  physical.  Of  course,  during  July,  that 
was  not  the  case  because  inductions  were 
suspended  for  that  period  of  time.  There 
was  no  immediate  fear  of  the  draft,  yet 
the  enlistments  went  up.  The  Increases 
amount  to  10.700  men.  which  Is  signi- 
ficant. 

The  experience  over  past  years  Indi- 
cates that  enlistments  declined  In  July 
and  August  from  a  high  in  Jime.  This 
year  there  was  a  decline,  but  less  of  a  de- 
cline than  had  occurred  previously. 

I  might  note  also  the  fact  that  the 
Washington  Post  published  an  article  on 
August  9,  1971,  reporting  on  the  results 
of  N.  w.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  advertising 
firm  that  was  hired  by  the  Army  to  pro- 
mote enlistments  for  a  volunteer  army. 
It  stated  that  the  enlistments  In  armor, 
artillery,  and  infantry,  during  this  period 
of  time,  March.  April,  and  May.  Increased 
sevenfold. 

That  means  that  enlistments,  which 
were  1,039  during  the  same  months  In 
1970,  increased  to  7,642  in  1971. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  the  draft 
expired  the  DOD  halted  the  advertise- 
ments, I  think  to  make  a  case,  as  was 
done  in  1948,  to  bamboozle  Congress  into 
passing  draft  legislation.  They  are  try- 
ing as  hard  as  they  can  now  to  make  a 
case  that  they  need  men.  If  they  have  to 
give  early  discharges.  If  they  have  to  cut 
off  their  own  programs  which  they  have 
initiated.  I  think  they  will  do  that  in 
order  to  make  their  argument. 

But  the  argument  is  not  made  because 
in  the  face  of  no  advertisements,  enlist- 
ments have  increased  over  this  period  of 
time. 

I  do  not  know  what  further  proof  we 
can  demand  as  to  what  are  the  elements 
of  the  argument.  We  who  oppose  the 
draft  have  put  forth  the  actual  figures  of 
the  enlistments. 

Those  who  are  for  the  draft  merely 
state  that  the  national  defense  posture  is 
in  danger.  I  believe  that  any  objective 
person,  any  intelligent  person,  can  real- 
ize that  we  are  offering  specific  figures 
and  they  are  offering  only  opinions. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  spoke 
of  projections;  in  other  words,  the  events 
and  facts  of  today  cannot  make  his  case 
so  he  must  rely  upon  projections,  under 
the  leadership  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  and  the  President:  projections  that 
obviously,  will  make  their  case  and  not 
our  case  for  6  months  from  now. 

I  submit  that  Congress  will  still  be 
here  6  months  from  now.  If  there  really 
U  something  bad  happening  to  the  de- 
fense posture  with  regard  to  the  force 
levels,  then  Congress  can  do  something 
about  It  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  now  to 
address  myself  to  another  subject  area, 
namely  a  communication  I  had  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  last  August.  Along 
with  the  expiration  of  the  President's 
powers  to  draft,  there  also  expired  the 
suspension  of  trbop  force  levels  that  have 
been  in  existence  since  the  Korean  war. 

In  1948.  Congress  Instituted  the  force 
levels  of  slightly  over  2  million  men.  To- 
day we  have  about  2  7  million  men  under 
arms. 
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I  wrote  and  asked  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense what  plans  he  had  afoot,  what  con- 
siderations, what  thoughts,  what  imder- 
takings,  to  bring  the  force  levels  down  In 
conformity  with  the  law.  which  is  a  little 
over  2  million  men. 

The  answer  I  received,  paraphrased,  is 
merely  that  they,  of  course,  were  waiting 
to  see  what  Congress  would  do  and  im- 
til  that  time  they  were  obeying  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

It  is  interesting  that  when  Congress 
voted  the  draft  in  1948,  in  an  era  prior  to 
missiles,  the  electronic  battlefield,  and 
the  computerization  of  our  forces,  we 
were  told  by  the  military  experts  that 
what  we  needed  to  defend  the  country 
was  2  million  men.  At  that  time,  we  had 
about  1,200.000  men  under  arms. 

After  the  institution  of  the  redim- 
dancy  of  three  defense  systems,  Polaris, 
Minuteman.  and  bombers,  we  are  still 
being  told  that  in  order  to  defend  the 
country  adequately  we  need  2.5  million 
men  under  arms. 

I  submit  that  the  situation  has  not 
changed,  that  we  can  get  along  ade- 
quately with  2  million  men  under  arms. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administration, 
which  Is  so  fond  of  Indicating  Its  prowess 
with  respect  to  law  and  order,  which  has 
been  so  harsh  In  polarizing  the  youth  of 
the  Nation  in  its  accusations  of  youthful 
disobedience  and  lack  of  obedience  of 
the  laws,  would  begin  to  follow  the  law. 
I  see  no  difference  between  civil  dis- 
obedience on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  than  I  do 
with  regard  to  civil  disobedience  on  the 
part  of  our  youth.  In  fact.  I  would  be 
much  more  prone  to  tolerate  the  civil 
disobedience  of  the  latter  since  certainly 
they  would  have  some  excuse  through 
lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  experi- 
ence. However,  that  certainly  cannot  be 
said  with  respect  to  the  Chief  Executive 
of  this  country.  Melvin  Laird  and 
Richard  Nixon  know  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  If  they  chose  deliberately  not  to  obey 
the  law  of  the  land,  I  can  only  say  It  is 
t3T)ical  of  the  schizophrenic  approach 
that  prevails  in  higher  circles.  It  Is  utter 
hypocrisy. 

With  respect  to  the  President's  state- 
ment of  yesterday  that  the  act  of  letting 
the  draft  expire  is  one  of  the  most  Irre- 
sponsible acts  of  the  Senate  that  he  could 
imagine.  I  can  only  say  that  I  disagree 
with  him  totally.  The  Senate  is  probably 
guilty  of  many  Irresponsible  acts.  I  think 
the  most  Irresponsible  act  that  we  have 
been  guilty  of  is  that  we  have  dally  let 
him  have  the  power  to  continue  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  And  if  we  do  not  stand  up 
and  rally  in  support  of  an  immoral  act 
of  the  Government,  he  accuses  us  of  be- 
ing irresponsible  In  denying  him  the  fuel 
to  wage  war.  I  think  the  shoe  Is  certainly 
on  the  other  foot. 

I  think  the  President  has  not  kept  faith 
with  his  promise  of  1968  that  he  would 
do  away  with  the  draft.  He  has  not  kept 
faith  with  the  American  people  with  re- 
gard to  his  promise  to  end  the  war  and 
to  end  the  draft.  He  made  those  promises 
in  1968. 

There  are  only  two  reasons  why  he 
would  want  to  continue  the  draft  legis- 
latively at  this  time.  One  is  so  that  he 
might  end  It  himself  before  election  time 


and  very  dramatically  claim  that  he  had 
kept  his  promise.  The  second  is  that  it 
would  give  him  a  choice  as  to  what  he 
wanted  to  do. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  for 
the  country  to  give  him  the  draft  in 
either  instance.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  table  the  conference  report 
and  let  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
renegotiate  so  as  to  end  the  war. 

I  think  it  Is  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
our  time  that  this  war  can  continue  and 
that  we  in  the  highest  offices  in  the  land 
can  only  stand  aside  and  watch  this 
holocaust  and  this  butchery.  This  is 
truly  the  most  irresponsible  thing  that 
the  Senate  has  done,  tmd  we  do  it  daily, 
in  permitting  him  to  have  the  power  to 
kill  human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  intend  to  vote  to  table 
the  draft  bill  conference  report  because 
there  is  still  ample  time  for  the  con- 
ferees to  return  a  bill  more  in  line  with 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Senate  on 
a  sharing  of  responsibility  by  Congress  to 
end  the  war.  and  on  Increasing  military 
pay  raises  in  the  lower  ranks,  so  we  can 
work  more  rapidly  toward  an  all-vol- 
unteer army. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  have  stated  it  Is  essential 
that  the  draft  be  resumed  by  November. 
The  conferees  would  have  sufficient  time 
to  revise  the  bill  so  that  Congress  could 
meet  that  deadline. 

AMERICAN    LEGION    STTPPORT    FOR    SPEEOT 
APPROVAL    or    DRAFT    EXTENSION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. John  H.  Geiger,  has  sent  me  a  tele- 
gram urging  that  I  oppose  the  planned 
motion  in  the  Senate  to  table  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  draft  extension 
bill. 

The  Legion  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  Interest  taken  in  this  Important  vote 
today:  and  if  other  Senators  received  a 
similar  wire,  as  I  suppose  they  did.  It  is 
my  hope  they  will  weigh  carefully  the 
words  of  Commander  Geiger. 

The  text  of  this  wire  reads  as  follows: 

The  American  Legion  urges  you  sui^>ort 
extension  of  Selective  Service  Act  to  main- 
tain essential  strength  of  active  and  re- 
serve forces.  Failure  to  extend  the  draft  will 
create  manpower  crisis  and.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, seriously  impede  our  nation's  de- 
fense effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  at  length 
several  times  this  week  in  opposition  to 
any  move  to  table  the  draft  conference 
report.  Some  say  the  Nation  can  do  with- 
out a  draft  the  next  few  months;  others 
feel  there  Is  no  need  to  extend  the  draft 
at  all. 

The  facts  I  have  presented,  and  those 
offered  by  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  well  as  by  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  fully  support  the 
argument  that  the  draft  must  continue. 

While  It  may  be  argued  that  the  no- 
draft  situation  since  July  1  has  not  re- 
sulted in  any  great  manpower  shortages, 
the  Indicators  clearly  show  that  vital 
manpower  accessions  are  in  a  dangerous 
downtrend. 

The  situation  may  be  compared  to  that 
facing  the  pilot  of  an  aircraft  which  has 
lost  power.  The  plane  Is  falling  fast,  and 
while  it  may  not  have  yet  crashed  into 


the  groimd,  the  fact  Is  that  It  will  surely 
crash  unless  power  Is  regained. 

Let  us  not  make  the  error  of  gambling 
with  our  national  security  and  then  be- 
ing faced  with  the  need  for  rapid  and 
costly  steps  which  will  imdoubtedly  re- 
sult if  the  present  no-draft  situation 
continues. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  reject 
the  motion  to  take  the  draft  extension 
bill  conference  report. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  voting  in  favor  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  report  on  the  extension  of 
the  draft.  In  a  time  of  shifting  foreign 
policy  and  a  continued  arms  race,  we 
can  ill  afford  to  scrap  the  system  of  de- 
fense which  has  seen  us  through  history's 
most  troubled  times.  As  I  said  at  the 
Citadel  last  March,  nothing  can  dem- 
onstrate as  clearly  as  the  draft  the 
resolve  of  our  people  to  shoulder  the 
burdens  of  defense.  The  draft  mirrors 
the  strength  and  the  will  of  a  people. 
And  I  have  always  believed  that  the  draft 
is  the  most  equitable  way  to  organize  the 
Nation's  defense.  This  bill  will  not  only 
continue  the  draft,  but  will  also  put  an 
end  to  college  deferments,  which  are  not 
In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  draft. 

The  conference  report  does  not  include 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  which  I 
voted  for  last  June.  This  measure  de- 
clared it  to  be  American  policy  to  end  the 
war  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  within  9  months  of 
{>assage.  subject  to  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  being  held  throughout 
Indochina.  The  House-Senate  conferees 
diluted  the  Mansfield  amendment  by 
changing  it  Into  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  and  by  omitting  the  9  nK>nths' 
deadline.  Still,  if  the  conference  report 
Is  passed,  the  House  will  go  on  record 
with  the  Senate  as  advocating  the  swift- 
est possible  withdrawal  from  Indochina, 
subject  to  the  release  of  our  prisoners. 
It  will  be  the  first  time  that  both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  called  for  an  end  to  the 
war.  While  the  original  Mansfield 
amendment  is  strcoiger.  the  conference 
report  is  a  long  step  forward.  And  given 
the  urgent  necessity  oi  reinstltutlng  the 
draft.  I  am  not  about  to  sacrifice  na- 
tional security  by  laslsting  on  the  origi- 
nal version. 

I  have  just  returned  frun  a  meeting 
of  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  in 
Paris.  While  there,  I  did  not  call  on  the 
VIetcong  or  the  North  Vietnamese.  We 
have  but  one  Presidoit.  and  when  I 
travel  abroad  my  politics  remain  at 
home.  However,  I  did  talk  with  the  Presi- 
dent's negotiators,  both  of  whom  I  had 
known  personally — ^Ambassadors  Porter 
and  Hablb.  I  am  convinced  from  my 
conversations  with  them  that  the  chance 
still  exists  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war. 
I  believe  Congress  can  help  the  Presi- 
dent end  the  war  by  assuming  as  much 
of  the  responslbUIty  as  possible.  The 
President  operates  under  the  fear  of  the 
first  defeat.  No  Commander  In  Chief 
would  like  the  results  in  Indochina.  And 
no  Commander  in  Chief  can  be  expected 
to  shoulder  all  of  the  responsibility.  In 
short.  Congress  can  no  longer  avoid 
sharing  the  burden  of  ending  the  longest 
and  most  frustrating  war  in  our  history. 
By  ad(H>tlng  the  conference  report.  Con- 
gress would  be  living  up  to  the  harsh  d«- 
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mands  of  leadership.  And  it  would  also 
be  playing  the  more  active  role  in  foreign 
policy  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  en- 
visioned when  they  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion almost  185  srears  ago. 

By  continuing  the  draft  and  by  assum- 
ing Its  share  of  the  burden  on  Indochina, 
Congress  would  help  insure  a  sotmd 
American  national  defense.  If  we  were 
to  Jettison  the  draft  as  we  withdraw 
from  Indochina  and  disengage  else- 
where, we  would  be  inviting  grave  dan- 
ger. Our  first  priority  Is  always  national 
defense;  for  without  the  shield  of  se- 
curity, we  could  not  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  nurturing  and  encouraging  the 
many  liberties  we  hold  dear.  Let  us.  then, 
preserve  the  draft,  showing  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  in  America  are  more 
interested  in  asking  what  we  can  do  for 
our  coimtry  than  what  our  country  can 
do  for  us.  John  Kennedy's  simimons  to 
the  19e0's  must  become  the  reality  of 
the  1970's. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  to  table  the  conference  report  on 
the  draft  bill  today  because  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  original  language  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  be  restored  as  an 
essential  step  toward  ending  our  involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  feel  that  the  best  way  to  end  the 
war — the  quickest  way,  the  surest  way 
to  obtain  the  return  of  our  prisoners, 
and  the  best  way  to  reallocate  resources 
to  our  own  society — is  to  set  a  date  cer- 
tain for  the  withdrawal  of  all  our  mili- 
tary personnel  from  Indochina.  The 
Mansfield  amendment  language,  al- 
though it  docs  not  cut  off  funds  beyond 
a  date  certain,  does  set  a  date.  For  that 
reason,  I  feel  It  must  be  adopted. 

Many  argue  that  continued  delay  of 
the  draft  bUl  will  seriously  weaken  our 
military  effectiveness.  I  believe  that  a 
reasonable  delay  in  order  to  allow  the 
conferees  to  agree  on  restoring  the 
Mansfield  language  would  not  cause  any 
weakening  of  our  national  security. 

The  best  way  to  protect  our  national 
security  is  to  push  with  aU  our  strength 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  Therefore 
1  shaU  vote  to  toble  the  conference  re-' 
port  and  shall  vote  in  favor  of  sending 
the  bill  back  to  conference  with  instruc- 
Uons  to  accept  the  Mansfield  language 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  yes- 
terday we  were  told  that  this  body  is 
on  the  verge  of  one  of  its  "most  irrespon- 
sible acts,"  and  that  a  vote  to  table  this 
conference  report  "is  a  vote  that  will 
make  the  United  States  the  second 
strongest  naUon  in  the  world,  with  aU 
the  impUcations  that  has  Insofar  as  the 
abiUty  of  the  United  States  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  negotiate  for  peace  in  this 
critical  period." 

_S«Wom  have  words  from  the  admin- 
istration on  such  an  issue  disturbed  me 
so  deeply.  Let  us  examine  just  who  is 
bemg  irresponsible.  The  admlnistraUon 
has  raised  the  threat  that  somehow  our 
Armed  Forces  are  suddenly  dissipating 
in  the  absence  of  the  draft  during  the 
past  2^2  months.  Yesterday  I  attempted 
to  point  out,  as  others  have,  the  real 
facts  and  figures  which  give  ample  evi- 
dence for  the  needlessnesa  of  the  draft, 
and  I  have  consistently  sUted  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  contlnuatiim  of  the  con- 
scription. 
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But  that  is  not  the  real  question  be- 
fore us.  We  aU  know  that  the  admin- 
istration can  have  the  draft  extended  in 
a  moment  if  they  really  feel  it  is  all 
that  vital.  All  they  have  to  do  is  adopt 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  will  have  our 
troops  out  and  military  operations  end 
in  Indochina  by  next  spring,  provided  we 
have  our  prisoners  returned. 

The  irresponsibility  falls  on  those  who 
refuse  to  say  we  will  be  completely  out 
of  Indochina  by  next  spring. 

If  the  administration  actually  believes 
what  it  says,  and  if  they  really  believe 
that  failure  to  extend  the  draft  will  make 
the  United  States  a  second-rate  power 
and  destroy  our  ability  to  keep  the  peace, 
then  why  do  they  not  simply  accept  the 
Mansfield  amendment? 

The  question  we  face  then,  is  not 
whether  the  draft  shall  be  extended.  We 
are  deciding  whether  this  war  will  be  fur- 
ther prolonged,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
ended. 

Let  no  one  cloud  the  issue  by  false 
threats  about  the  perils  to  our  security. 
We  are  voting  once  again  on  the  war — a 
war  that,  more  than  any  other  factor,  has 
weakened  the  true  security  of  our  Nation, 
and  destroyed  our  image  as  a  peace- 
maker. 

It  is  this  war  that  we  must  face  again. 
Since  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  adopted 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  270  more 
Americans  have  given  their  lives  in  Indo- 
china. 

Every  reason  for  fighting  this  war  has 
been  discredited. 

We  have  been  told  we  were  fighting:  to 
stop  aggression  from  the  North;  to  con- 
tain Communist  China;  to  maintain  our 
Nation's  credlbUlty;  to  keep  the  dominoes 
from  falling;  to  avoid  being  a  "pitiful, 
helpless  giant";  to  get  back  our  prisoners 
of  war;  and  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  a  chance  to  choose  their  own 
destiny. 

It  has  been  these  Justifications  which 
have  fallen  like  dominoes.  The  pretense 
of  our  fighting  there  to  give  the  South 
Vietnamese  a  chance  to  choose  their  own 
destiny— something  our  military  presence 
has  consistently  made  impossible  for  the 
South  Vietnamese — now  has  been  re- 
vealed as  the  final  farce  by  the  forthcom- 
ing one-man  election. 

So  with  no  reasons  left  to  defend  the 
war.  its  defenders  have  turned  to  not 
talking  about  the  war. 

The  economy  has  suddenly  captured 
the  stage  as  supposedly  the  paramount 
Issue.  So  we  forget  about  the  war  and 
look  for  a  solution  to  our  economic 
woes— which  Is  about  like  forgetting 
about  germs  and  looking  for  a  cure  to 
disease. 

Yesterday  in  the  paper  we  read  about 
a  Cambodian  village  which  was  "liber- 
ated" from  the  enemy — and  completely 
napalmed  by  American  planes.  The  story 
read: 

Today  there  are  only  blackened  holes 
where  the  many  wooden  houses  stood.  The 
nearby  trees  are  scorched  from  the  heat  of 
the  Are  that  obliterated  the  empty  town  after 
air  strikes  by  United  States  and  Cambodian 
bombers. 

Today  in  the  news  we  have  heard  about 
a  savage  battle  in  South  Vietnam,  with 
the  body  count  reported:  91  Vietcong 
killed,  47  South  Vietnamese,  and  one 


American  adviser.  The  Vietnamese,  the 
Cambodians,  and  the  Laotians  have  not 
been  able  to  forget  about  the  war 
Neither  have  the  families  of  the  270 
Americans  who  have  perished  there  since 
the  Senate  approved  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  Some  may  find  It  easier  to 
worry  about  their  pocketbooks  instead 
of  our  foreign  policy — particularly  as 
more  dark-skinned,  and  fewer  light- 
skinned  people  give  their  lives  in  sup- 
port of  our  policy,  and  the  version  of 
one-man  democracy  that  we  now  under- 
write. 

But  I  do  net  believe  that  the  American 
conscience  can  be  so  easily  numbed. 

This  body  must  reflect  both  the  con- 
science and  the  will  of  our  people.  Even 
more,  each  Member  of  this  body  Is  an- 
swerable to  his  own  conscience.  He  bears 
the  responslbUIty,  given  to  each  of  us 
by  the  Constitution,  for  determining 
whether  or  not  there  shall  be  an  end  to 
the  bombing  of  villages,  and  the  daily 
killing  and  maiming  of  Americans  and 
Asians  by  our  bullets  and  bombs.  Let  us 
again  express  our  will,  and  make  it  the 
policy  of  our  country  that  we  shall  totally 
end  our  Involvement  in  this  war,  pro- 
vided only  that  our  prisoners  are 
returned 

We  must  not  allow  the  power  of  con- 
scriptiffli  to  be  extended  as  long  as  the 
executive  branch  refuses  to  totally  ter- 
minate this  tragic  war — a  war  that  we 
all  can  never  afford  to  forget. 

NOTICB    or    MOTION    TO    TABLC UNANnfOTTS- 

CONSENT  ACaKCMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  should  have  advance  knowl- 
edge, I  wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate 
that  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  table  at 
11:30,  before  which  there  will  be  a  brief 
quorum  call. 

In  the  meantime  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  remaining 
time  between  now  and  the  hour  of  11:30 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  now  speaking. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  all  of  my  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  with  the  ex- 
ception of  15  minutes,  which  I  would  like 
to  have  his  permission  to  use  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  understand  the 
leader's  position  here.  The  statement  was 
made  yesterday  that  the  motion  to  table 
would  come  at  2  o'clock  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  it  would  have  if  there  had  not 
been  intervention  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  understand  the  situation,  and 
the  Senator  can  understand  my  situation 
here. 

I  sun  not  in  the  role  of  agreeing  to  a 
motion  to  table.  However,  I  imderstand 
the  Senator's  position  fully,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  advance  notice  and  the  divi- 
sion of  time. 

Mr.  MANBFIEIJ5.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand It  now,  the  time  is  divided  and 
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the  Senator  yielded  to  me  hia  half  of 
that  time  except  for  15  minutes  which 
would  be  at  the  concltislon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  since 
yesterday  afternoon,  even  before  we  ad- 
journed for  the  day  and  last  night  and 
this  morning,  we  have  been  trying  to 
ascertain  further  additional  facts  and 
trends  as  are  shown  in  the  enlistments 
in  the  four  services  during  that  interval 
when  we  have  had  no  authority  in  the  law 
books  for  the  President  to  make  In- 
ductions, and  we  also  tried  to  get  fur- 
ther calculations  about  the  prospects  of 
those  trends  if  we  have  no  draft  bill 
passed  and  what  the  impact  would  be  on 
it.  We  have  put  together  a  brief  state- 
ment regarding  these  matters. 

I  again  express  the  greatest  disap- 
pointment that  there  is  not  a  better 
chance  to  get  these  facts  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  too  late  to  put  the 
information  in  another  memorandum 
letter  to  send  to  the  Senators.  However, 
we  produce  for  the  record  now  such  in- 
formation as  we  have.  The  limited  time 
simply  would  not  permit  the  culling  of 
the  records  and  the  assembling  of  de- 
tailed data  of  the  sort  we  had  hoped  to 
produce. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed.  I  would 
like  to  refer  Senators  to  my  remarks  of 
Wednesday.  September  15. 1  stated  then 
some  of  the  figures  which  had  been  pro- 
vided to  us  as  of  that  time.  I  stated  those 
flgm^s  for  the  record. 

Today  I  would  like  to  sUte  for  the  rec- 
ord some  additional  material,  that  small 
part  which  we  have  been  able  to  assem- 
ble overnight.  I  expect  to  have  more  next 
week. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  two 
Important  points.  This  data  is  Just  start- 
ing to  become  available  because  the 
trends  are  only  beginning  to  show.  Also, 
the  summer  is  seasonally  the  best  time 
for  recruiUng  all  of  the  services.  That  is 
tradiUonally  true  and  has  been  for  many 
years. 

In  some  of  the  services,  there  were 
small  manpower  pools,  about  1  month's 
worth  of  recruits  on  which  the  recruit- 
ers could  draw. 

These  were  men  who  had  already  com- 
mitted themselves  to  go  into  the  services. 
As  I  will  show  in  a  moment,  these  small 
manpower  "savings  accounts"  are  rap- 
Idly  being  depleted. 

Second,  there  Is  still  some  draft  pres- 
sure encouraging  enlistments.  There  is 
not  so  much  as  would  be  the  case  if  the 
President  actually  had  the  authority  to 
Induct,  of  course.  However,  since  some 
young  men  do  commit  themselves  to  en- 
listments up  to  6  months  ahead  of  time, 
we  are  still  seeing  some  mllstments  for 
which  commitments  wo-e  made  last 
spring.  Also,  the  lottery  has  been  held. 
Physical  examlnatl(»is  are  being  admin- 
istered. Some  young  men  doubtless  be- 
lieve, as  many  of  us  hope,  that  the  draft 
will  be  relnstltuted  soon.  They  are  mak- 
ing their  plans  under  this  assumption. 

Of  course  not  all  young  men  are  still 
responding  this  way.  Many  who  would 
have  been  motivated  to  enlist  In  the  Reg- 
ular services  or  the  Reserve  are  not  do- 
ing 80,  and  their  numbers  are  Increasing 
daUy. 
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On  the  average,  the  services  will  re- 
quire about  42.000  new  men  per  month 
during  this  fiscal  year.  The  best  esti- 
mates provided  to  us  are  that,  without  the 
draft,  they  will  be  about  13.000  men  per 
month  short.  Now,  men  are  not  like  dol- 
lar bllla— each  man  cannot  be  used  In 
the  same  Job  as  any  other.  You  cannot 

make  an  aviation  machinist's  mate a 

Job  which  requires  over  a  year  of  spe- 
cialized schooling— out  of  a  rifleman  who 
has  less  than  1  year  to  go  on  his  enlist- 
ment. So  the  effect  of  numerical  short- 
ages will  begin  to  be  felt  very  soon.  These 
are  highly  relevant  facts  and  that  Is  one 
reason  why  I  am  so  concerned  about  the 
situation  we  have  drifted  into  already. 
The  armed  services  are  like  an  intricate 
machine.  You  caimot  tell  a  man  who 
needs  a  carburetor  for  his  car  that  there 
are  no  shortages  because  you  can  pro- 
vide him  with  plenty  of  hubcaps. 

That  is  the  way  it  is  throughout  the 
services.  There  are  many  Illustrations. 
There  are  not  only  machinists  for  air- 
planes, but  also  for  submarines,  missiles, 
and  the  whole  host  of  very  involved  weap- 
ons that  are  an  essential  part  of  any 
armed  services  preparation.  When  we 
talk  about  being  prepared,  regardless  of 
how  many  fine  weapons  we  have,  if  we 
do  not  have  the  right  kind  of  trained 
manpower  they  are  useless. 

Some  shortages  have  shown  up  al- 
ready. Over  50  percent  of  marine  officers 
are  draft-motivated  and  this  important 
service  obtained  only  59  percent  of  its 
officer  requirements  in  July  and  August. 
Day  in  and  day  out  and  year  in  and  year 
out  we  can  depend  on  the  Marines  be- 
cause, Mr.  President,  you  Just  do  not  find 
them  getting  caught  short  in  men,  weap- 
ons, or  training.  But  here  we  are  letting 
a  situation  develop  and  It  is  already  mov- 
ing in  appreciable  amounts  even  though 
the  draft  has  been  cut  off  the  books,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  President  without  the 
power  in  connection  with  the  draft  for 
only  about  75  days. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis  that  over  50 
percent  of  marine  officers  are  draft- 
motivated,  and  this  important  service 
obtained  only  59  percent  of  its  officer 
requirements  in  July  and  August.  That 
is  the  period  when  the  draft  was  inac- 
tive; the  draft  power  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  it  still  is  not. 

Other  shortages  are  now  beginning 
to  api>ear,  and  thus  the  manpower  gaps 
wiiich  will  appear  this  winter  and  spring 
as  a  result  of  a  delay  this  fall. 

Shortages  in  the  Navy  caused  by  delay 
in  the  draft  legislation  will  be  translated 
into  a  lack  of  readiness  for  combat  oper- 
ations. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
Admiral  Zumwalt  have  Informed  us  that 
a  9-month  delay  In  restoring  induction 
authority  would  probably  result  In  up 
to  40  ships  and  33  aircraft  squadrons  not 
being  ready  for  combatant  service  due 
to  manpower  shortages. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  or  the  membership  of 
this  body  are  willing  to  accept  a  set  of 
facts  like  these.  A  shorter  delay  will  put 
American  ships  and  American  planes  on 
the  sidelines. 

The  passage  of  a  motion  to  table  will 
be  a  major  step  in  a  road  running  down- 
hill from  here  on  in  the  effort  to  block 
passage  of  any  draft  bill. 


I  point  out  there  Is  no  criticism  except 
the  very  slightest  voiced  In  this  Chamber 
with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Draft  Act  as  It  Is  contained  in  this  bill. 
Some  few  little  disappointments  have 
been  expressed,  but  I  submit  this  is  the 
best,  most  evenly  balanced,  and  fairest 
draft  blU  that  has  ever  been  passed  by 
Congress.  That  is  not  any  reflection  on 
Miy  previous  Congress.  They  did  the  best 
they  could.  The  microscope  has  been 
put  on  what  was  the  law  before  June  30 
It  has  been  examined  in  every  conceiva- 
ble way  by  members  of  the  committee 
and  skillful  staff  members,  and  volumes 
of  testimony  have  been  taken.  Sweeping 
modifications  have  been  made  in  the  law 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  real  criticism 
Perhaps  there  is  a  UtUe  difference  of 
opinion  but  there  is  no  basic  assault  made 
on  this  draft  law.  We  have  gotten  off  into 
another  reahn  altogether.  We  have  really 
gone  into  the  realm  of  foreign  poUcy  and 
it  is  a  matter  which  the  committee  would 
benefit  by  having  a  study  and  recommen- 
dation-by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations about  this  foreign  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  did  not  say 
that  in  criticism  of  any  Senator  for  put- 
u^  in  an  amendment  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  real  substance  and  the  real 
merit  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

Some  of  those  Improvements  we  have 
adopted.  We  got  the  1-year  UabUity 
provision  started  last  year  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  old  law.  as  well  as  calls  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  drawing  of  num- 
bers. The  new  law  will  put  a  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  Inductees  per  year  of 
130,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  140  000 
'?/  1»J3  There  is  a  reason  for  that 
slight  difference.  I  will  not  stop  to  explain 
it  now.  This  bill  wlU  abolish  the  manda- 
tory student  deferment  except  those  who 
were  freshmen  last  year  and  had  already 
started  coUege.  There  are  far  more  pro- 
cedural rights  for  each  individual  in- 
ductee whose  case  may  come  up  before 
these  boards. 

We  had  six  amendments  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxmtxtr) 
either  accepted  by  the  committee  or  put 
on  the  bill  by  agreement  or  by  votes  on 
the  Senate  fioor.  We  took  those  to  con- 
ference and  came  back  here  with  five  of 
them.  Five  of  them  are  in  this  bill  AD 
of  them  are  of  substance. 

We  have  a  provision  in  the  bill  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  a  Governor  be- 
fore the  coUocation  of  the  local  boards 
can  be  carried  out.  I  will  not  go  Into  de- 
tail about  the  Kennedy  amendments  but 
as  I  have  said  here  before,  I  think  these 
amendments  are  valid.  They  were  sus- 
tained. They  greatly  Improve  the  proce- 
dural matters  and  the  strength  of  the 
bill. 

I  am  very  pleased  wltii  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  rounded  out  bill.  The  draft 
part  of  it  is  a  rounded  out  bill  and  al- 
most beyond  controversy. 

Now.  back  to  these  manpower  prob- 
lems: The  Air  Foree  projects  now  being 
7,000  men  short  In  key  areas  by  the  end 
of  tills  calendar  year,  the  end  of  1971 
and  25,000  men  short  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  We  had  already  made  some 
reductions— not  a  great  deal— tn  the  Air 
Force,  but  this  legislation  carries  some 
manpower  reductioos,  and  theae  esti- 
mates make  allowance  for  that  The  Air 
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Force  vim  stm  be  7,000  men  ahmt  In  key 
areas  of  the  Air  Force  by  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year,  and  25.000  men  short  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  next  June  30. 
llie  Air  Force  shortage  In  fiscal  year 
1971  was  not  ImUnlflcant.  Tet,  without 
the  draft  we  can  expect  four  ttmes  that 
shortage  within  the  next  few  months. 

Those  are  hard  facts,  and  to  me  they 
are  really  alarming.  I  do  not  have  any 
preferences  in  the  senrices,  unless  it  leans 
a  Uttle  to  the  Army  because  of  the  many 
problems  the  Army  has,  but  I  Just  have 
to  say  that  the  Air  Force,  in  a  way,  has 
many  attractive  places  to  offer  to  a  young 
man.  The  Air  Force  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  attracting  young  men  as  volun- 
teers, and  it  has  been  successful  in  at- 
tracting the  young  men  when  the  draft 
has  had  something  to  do  with  motivating 
them.  But  their  calculations  are.  accord- 
ing to  these  figures,  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year  they  will  be  7.000  men  short, 
and  25,000  men  short  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30.  1972.  They  expect 
the  shortage  to  run  four  times -as  fast 
within  the  next  4  months  as  any  time 
recently,  without  the  draft. 

As  I  reported  to  you  yesterday,  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  are  im- 
mediately and  seriously  affected  by  the 
shortages  caused  by  del^  on  this  bill. 
The  Marines  have  seen  their  reserve 
strength  decline  by  4.000  in  these  few 
short  months  as  a  result  of  reduced  pres- 
sure by  the  draft 

It  was  argued  here  by  inference  yester- 
day that  these  were  not  facts  of  life;  that 
they  were  Just  inflated  ideas  and  specula- 
tive figures.  These  are  the  hard  facts  of 
life. 

There  has  not  been  a  chance  to  get 
them  to  the  Senate  and  present  them. 
My  observation  has  been  that  when  we 
get  the  facts  here  and  get  them  into  the 
minds  of  the  membership  and  establish  a 
case  based  on  facts  there  Is  seldom  any 
trouble  in  getting  the  Senate  to  establish 
those  facts.  But  here  is  a  case  where  we 
have  had  this  experience  without  the 
draft,  and  enough  time  is  not  permitted 
even  to  take  the  measure  upon  what  has 
happened  in  these  75  days. 

Even  in  this  short  time,  quality  has 
declined  for  all  services.  I  believe  this  is 
most  serious.  As  I  pointed  out  on 
Wednesday,  the  percentage  of  non-high- 
school  graduates  entering  the  Army  has 
Jumped  sliarply.  Last  year,  on  the  aver- 
age, only  one-third  of  the  recruits  were 
non-high-school  graduates — below  high 
school  graduates  in  the  level  of  educa- 
tion. In  July  and  August  of  this  year 

those  are  2  months  in  which  we  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  draft  induce- 
ment— one-half  have  not  completed  high 
school.  There  are  now  reports  on  the 
same  trend  in  the  Air  Force,  which  re- 
quires highly  trained  men  for  vlrtxially 
all  of  its  technical  Jobs.  To  confirm  this 
trend  In  the  Air  Force,  the  numbers  of 
men  in  top  mental  categories  has  fallen 
sharply  in  the  past  year— from  54  per- 
cent to  40  percent 

There  is  a  drop  that  has  shown  up 
within  the  last  year,  and  a  good  part  of 
It  was  within  those  last  2  months — very 
definite  there  was  a  trend  downward 
in  the  level  of  Intelligence. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
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talking  about  men'  that  can  be  trained 
and  given  these  highly  responsible  posi- 
tions of  being  crew  members  on  or  at  our 
Intenxmtlnental  ballistic  missile  sUes, 
our  attack  submarines,  our  antlstduna- 
rlne  warfare  submarines,  our  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  our  Poseidon  sub- 
marines, and  all  the  rest  of  the  most 
modem  ones.  Including  the  Polaris,  of 
course.  Then  we  must  have  crews  for 
our  carriers  at  sea,  on  the  decks,  crews 
that  maintain  planes  on  the  carriers. 
There  are  Just  literally  himdreds  and 
hundreds  of  different  types  of  crews 
throughout  the  services  that  maintiytn 
Instnmients  in  the  field  of  radar  and 
other  high  techniques  and  avionics  of  all 
kinds. 

They  are  the  kinds  of  men  we  must 
have.  They  are  the  kinds  of  men  we  have 
been  getting  under  the  draft  inducement. 
They  are  the  kinds  we  are  going  to  fall 
to  get  unless  we  have  the  law. 

I  am  talking  about  this  bill  as  being  a 
draft  bill.  That  is  what  it  is  primarily. 
One  can  hang  any  controversial  subject 
on  a  bill  that  is  not  directly  related  to  it 
and  germane  and  have  a  chance  to  block 
It,  but  here  is  one  where,  I  submit,  it  is 
a  serious  error  to  further  delay  this  bill 
because  of  a  disagreement  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  of  this  bill  in 
terms  of  getting  men  to  go  to  Vietnam, 
because  I  know  there  are  very  few  of 
them  who  are  going  to  be  going  there 
under  the  present  situation,  and  there  is 
very  little  activity  there  by  our  men. 
That  war  is  being  drawn  down  as  fast 
as  it  reasonably  can  be,  I  think,  without 
Just  turning  and  numlng  and  ignobly 
leaving  under  fire.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people,  by 
any  means,  want  that  done.  But  we  are 
divided  on  it.  There  is  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  here  on  the  floor.  My  plea 
is,  do  not  let  that  problem  block  what  is 
necessary  for  our  protection,  our  shore- 
line, our  people  here — the  200  million  tmd 
more  people  in  the  50  States.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  for  the  time  being. 
We  are  letting  a  problem  here  over- 
whelm the  Senate,  in  blocking  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  before,  and 
repeat  it  again  for  emphasis :  You  are  not 
going  to  settle  the  war,  after  all,  by  a 
floor  amendment  offered  in  one  body  of 
our  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  go  to  conference  where  the 
other  body  has  voted  Jtist  the  other  way 
directly  opposite. 

We  did  bring  back,  though,  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment regarding  the  war,  and  that  is  all 
we  can  get.  I  am  willing  for  someone  to 
take  a  try  at  it,  but  that  is  all  we  can 
get;  and  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
honest  man  of  candor  that  he  is,  agreed 
on  this  fioor  the  other  day,  in  open  de- 
bate, that  the  substance  of  what  was 
brought  back  and  is  in  this  bill  now  of 
the  Mansfield  amoidment  was  something 
worthwhile,  that  there  was  some  sub- 
stance in  it  and  that  it  was  a  step  for- 
ward in  his  legislative  efforts  here  on 
that  subject 

All  the  other  avenues  are  open  to  him 
or  any  other  Senator,  to  put  In  a  resolu- 
Mxm  of  any  kind  and  send  it  to  a  com- 
mittee that  might  be  mcHV  friendly  to 


it  We  had  a  measure  Introduced  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  a  Joint 
resolution  that  proposed  that  same  ques- 
tion. I  assume  it  was  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  a  very 
capable  committee  with  fine  leadership, 
both  majority  and  minority,  and  I  would 
be  mighty  glad  to  see  them  have  that 
before  them  and  work  on  it  and.  if  they 
see  fit  to  report  it  out,  it  would  certainly 
get  the  utmost  consideration  here  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

But  back  to  this  policy,  agato.  Mr. 
President:  Even  in  this  short  time,  now, 
these  tiends  have  developed.  They  would 
be  important,  Mr.  President,  if  they  af- 
fected only  our  technical  capability.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  all  Senators  that  our 
B-52  and  FB-111  bombers,  carrying  nu- 
clear weapons  on  alert,  must  have  abso- 
lutely perfect  maintenance. 

Notice  that  "carrying  nuclear  weapons 
on  alert."  We  think  that  that  Is  neces- 
sary.  and  it  is  a  part  of  oiu-  policy  of  pro- 
tection under  the  orders  of  the  President. 
We  can  hardly  turn  around  and  say  we 
are  not  going  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessary  type  of  manpower.  But  there 
are  other  facts  about  men  in  lower  men- 
tal categories  in  the  military. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  recent  series  of  articles  in  the 
Washington  Post  about  problems  of  mo- 
rale, behavior,  and  crime  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  These  problems  are  extremely  serl- 
oiis.  And  they  are  made  worse  by  requir- 
ing the  services  to  accept  higher  per- 
centages of  men  to  the  lower  mental 
categories.  We  must  spe€ik  plainly  about 
this.  Mr.  President,  or  we  will  be  delud- 
ing ourselves.  Twenty-three  percent  of 
aU  men  in  the  Army  are  in  what  is  called 
category  four.  This  is  the  lowest  mental 
category  and  comprises  men  who  score 
between  10  and  30  percent  on  the  tests 
given  to  aU  entering  servicemen.  Those 
who  score  below  10  percent  are  not  ac- 
cepted for  mental  reasons.  This  23  per- 
cent of  the  Army  accounts  for  45  percent 
of  the  men  serving  time  in  Army  prisons 
for  crime,  based  on  data  of  this  summer. 
Men  in  mental  category  four  come  be- 
fore coiuts-martial  twice  as  often  as  men 
in  the  other  three  mental  categories. 

The  problems  of  crime  and  morale  in 
our  military  services  are  extremely  seri- 
ous and  I  charge  the  Senate  that  further 
delay  on  this  draft  bill  will  serve  to  make 
these  problems  approach  dimensions  of 
tragedy. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  President,  has 
not  yet  been  made  in  this  debate.  I  ad- 
dress it  to  those  who  believe  that  there 
is  really  no  harm  done  by  delaying  the 
draft  and  that  no  harm  would  be  done  by 
delaying  it  a  bit  longer. 

I  have  tried  to  directly  disprove  both 
of  those  contentions.  Now  I  suggest,  in 
addition,  that  draft  delays  will  subject  a 
new  Inequity  into  the  draft  machinery. 
In  submitting  additional  material  to 
me.  Secretary  Laird  has  stated  that  fur- 
ther delay  "would  place  an  unfair  bur- 
den on  the  calendar  year  1972  draft  pool, 
because  1972  draft  calls  probably  would 
have  to  be  larger  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case  to  order  to  make  up 
for  the  absence  of  a  draft  since  July  1." 
That  means,  Mr.  President,  that  as  the 
services  move  to  recoup  their  shortages. 
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after  the  draft  is  resumed,  next  year's 
pool  of  draft  eligibles  will  be  tapped  for 
some  of  this  year's  deficiencies. 

Senators  should  remember  that  imder 
the  current  plan,  the  draft  lottery  is 
keyed  to  birth  dates,  and  vulnerability 
for  each  young  man  lasts  for  1  year. 

So,  as  long  as  we  defer  these  matters 
and  accumulate  these  shortages,  we  are 
lessening  the  biu-den  for  the  fiscal  1972 
group,  but  we  are  dumping  that  same 
burden  over  on  the  young  men  of  fiscal 
1973.  That  is  an  unfairness  and  an  in- 
equity that  is  created  by  our  delay,  and 
one  that  we  tried  to  remedy  here  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  stayed  out  of  this  det>ate  thus  far, 
mainly  because  of  my  uncertainty. as  to 
what  would  happen  during  this  past 
summer,  when  we  have  been  without  a 
draft.  I  should  like  to  address  myself  now 
to  the  vote  that  will  be  held  withm  the 
hour. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  opposing 
the  draft  is  known  all  over  this  country. 
I  was  the  first  man.  I  believe,  to  speak 
out  against  the  draft  when  I  did  so  in 
1964.  My  basic  reason  for  domg  so  was 
that  I  do  not  believe  our  Government 
has  the  right,  morally  or  constitutionally, 
to  tell  any  American  citizen  what  he  is 
going  to  do  with  a  period  of  his  life  ex- 
cept, Mr.  President,  during  periods  of 
grave  national  emergency  such  as  wars  of 
the  size  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II,  when  it  is  otherwise  impossible  to 
raise  armies,  navies,  air  forces,  and  ma- 
rine contingents  of  the  size  that  are 
needed. 

Having  that  feelmg.  I  might  be  ex- 
pected to  vote  to  table  the  pending  com- 
promise; but.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
vote  to  table  it,  and  my  vote  on  the  bill 
itself  is  not  certain  to  me  yet.  I  would 
much  rather  see  us  vote  this  measure 
up  or  down,  because  in  it  are  some  other 
things  of  importance  to  the  military, 
other  than  the  draft.  We  have  pay  raises, 
and  while  they  are  certainly  not  the  ones 
that  we  voted  for  m  the  Senate,  or  the 
ones  that  were  voted  for  m  the  House 
of  Representatives,  nevertheless  they  do 
constitute  another  pay  raise  for  the  lower 
grades. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  and  the  year 
before  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HATriELD)  and  I  introduced  legislation 
as  an  amendment  to  this  bill  that  would 
have  established,  at  that  time,  guide- 
lines for  the  voluntary  military.  We  of- 
fered pay  raises;  we  offered  fringe  bene- 
fits ;  we  said  that  we  were  not  seekmg  the 
volunteer  army  at  that  time,  we  were 
not  seeing  an  end  to  the  draft;  we  were 
perfectly  willing  to  allow  it  to  end  at  its 
normal  time,  which  It  did  earlier  this 
year. 

The  Senate  rejected  this  proposal,  and 
now  we  are  hearing  practically  the  same 
arguments  made  in  debate  that  were  used 
at  that  time.  We  need  guidelines.  We  need 
to  find  out  how  these  young  men  will 
react  to  IncreJised  pay,  better  fringe  bene- 
fits, and  so  forth.  I  wish  the  Senate  had 
had  the  wisdom  at  that  time  to  have 
followed  the  suggestions  we  were  making. 


Had  we  done  so,  the  question  would  not 
be  raised  today  about  whether  a  volun- 
teer army  will  work.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  that  it  will  work. 

When  I  first  Joined  the  Army  in  1930, 
it  was  volunteer.  The  esteem  in  which 
the  public  held  the  miUtary  at  that  time 
was  probably  as  low  as  it  is  today,  due  to 
the  same  conditions — the  pacifists,  the 
peaceniks,  and  the  others  in  this  country 
who  did  not  at  that  time,  nor  do  they 
today,  imderstand  the  world  situation 
and  how  grave  things  were  then  and 
how  grave  they  are  today. 

I  think  we  can  do  it  if  we  improve 
pay,  if  we  improve  fringe  benefits,  if  we 
recognize  that  a  man  in  the  service  has 
the  rights  that  a  man  out  of  the  service 
has,  if  we  improve  the  morale  of  the 
military  by  demanding  and  getting  better 
leadership,  by  treating  the  men  in  uni- 
form with  more  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  seen  some  figiu^s 
last  mght  and  today,  and  I  have  listened 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  use  these  figures.  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  them.  They  come  from 
the  men  in  the  military  and  civilians  in 
the  Pentagon  whom  I  have  known  for 
years,  whom  I  have  Imown  to  be  per- 
fectly honest,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  them.  These  flgm-es  are  frighten- 
ing. 

I  was  prone  to  believe  that  enlistments 
were  improving.  In  fact,  they  had,  m 
some  isolated  cases.  But  the  long-range 
effect  of  trying  to  provide  men  for  the 
rematoder  of  this  year,  I  think,  is  in 
very  grave  jeopardy.  If  this  continues  at 
the  present  rate,  in  the  Air  Force  alone 
we  can  fail  to  man  four  ccHnbat  wings 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  I  am  talking 
about  the  ICBM  wings,  the  Minuteman 
wmgs.  This,  of  course,  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  defeat  the 
tabling  motion,  although  I  do  not  know 
yet  how  I  am  going  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  bill.  I  would  Uke  to  see  us  vote 
up  or  down  on  this.  I  would  Uke  to  see 
us  remove  the  Mansfield  amendment 
once  and  for  aU. 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress  has  any 
business  meddling  with  the  war  powers 
of  the  President,  unless  we  change  them 
by  constitutional  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  wrong  for  any  legislative  body,  par- 
ticularly the  COTigress  of  the  United 
States,  to  think  that  suddenly  it  has  the 
strategic  and  tactical  Intelligence  to  con- 
trol a  war,  to  end  it,  or  to  start  it. 
These — whether  fortunately  or  unfor- 
timately — are  the  sole  prerogatives  of 
the  President.  I  think  we  are  making  a 
major  mistake  if  we  try  to  eaact  legis- 
lation containmg  the  so-called  Mansfield 
amendment. 

But  all  these  are  thtogs  on  which  I 
think  we  should  vote.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  vote  to  table  the  conference 
report.  We  should  defeat  the  motion  to 
table  and  then  should  go  on,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
entire  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  admire  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  his  courage  to  stand 
on  this.  He  and  I  have  differed  rather 
strongly  at  times,  but  I  have  to  express 
my  admiration  for  the  way  he  has  con- 
ducted this  debate.  I  wish  that  more 


Members  of  this  body  would  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  he  has  to  say,  to  be  here 
more  often  than  not  during  these  very 
important  days,  when  he  is  trying  to 
explain  to  the  entire  Senate  the  perilous 
positicm  of  the  United  States. 

I  might  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
reminding  the  Senate  once  again  that 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  the  world's 
No.  1  military  power.  It  is  No.  2.  And  if 
we  are  going  to  be  No.  2,  we  might  as  well 
be  No.  10.  Strangely,  people  do  not  seem 
to  be  interested  in  this. 

On  the  day  before  the  August  recess, 
94  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives stood  up  and  made  that  precise 
statement,  and  it  did  not  appear,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  one  eastern  newspaper.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  combine  is  back 
here,  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
where  men  try  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple Uie  state  of  our  preparedness  and  the 
eastern  press  refuses  to  print  it.  I  think 
we  should  all  move  out  West,  where  we 
can  enjoy  honesty  and  completeness  in 
the  newspapers. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  srieldlng. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  what  he  has  said.  I  thank 
him,  too,  for  a  very  substantial  con- 
tribution to  this  debate.  He  is  unusually 
well  qualified,  not  only  in  military  mat- 
ters but  also  in  personnel  matters,  one 
of  his  specialties. 

He  is  sm  advocate  of  and  has  supported 
the  volunteer  army  concept,  and  he  be- 
lieves in  it  honestly.  He  now  sees  a  situa- 
tion, as  I  understand  his  remarks,  and 
he  is  callable  of  Judging  what  that  situa- 
tion is.  He  sees  a  situation  that  makes 
this  transition  period  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  thank  him.  If  the  Senator  is  not 
heeded  today,  he  will  be  heeded  on  the 
points  he  has  made  before  we  get  out 
of  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  if  he  requires  more  time,  I  will  yield 
it  to  him. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President  a  point 
of  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Are  we  under  a  con- 
trolled time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  We  are  under  controlled 
time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  there  a  control  in  op- 
position to  the  distinguished  chairman? 
How  much  time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Mansfiild  has  the  last  15  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  the  remain- 
ing time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  there  a  time  certain 
for  a  vote? 
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Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  time  certain  for  a  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  TALBCADOE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
ported the  Mansfield  amendment.  I  sup- 
ported tbe  amendment,  because  I  think 
the  time  Is  long  overdue  for  as  to  with- 
draw our  troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 
We  have  been  involved  in  a  war  there 
for  some  10  years.  It  is  a  war  that  we 
made  no  real  effort  to  win.  The  people  of 
America  have  become  dtsgusted  with  a 
war  which  they  cannot  understand.  Our 
country  has  made  no  real  effort  to  fight 
the  war  to  a  military  conclusiOD. 

That  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  conferees  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  uphold  that  amend- 
ment in  conference.  They  met  with  un- 
relenting resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
House  conferees.  In  my  judgment,  if  they 
were  to  go  back  to  conferoice,  they 
could  come  out  no  better,  and  perhaps 
worse,  than  they  did  when  they  went 
there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate?  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  direct  staff  members  not  to  talk 
and  not  to  walk  about. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Staff  members 
will  remain  seated. 

Blr.  TALMADOE.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  it  would  be  futile  for  the 
Senate  conferees  to  return  for  another 
hassle  on  this  matter.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees did  get  something  out  of  this  con- 
ference. It  was  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  country  to  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  it 
places  our  Government  on  record  in  that 
connection. 

I  am  deeply  sympathetic  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  President  finds  him- 
self with  reference  to  Vietnam.  It  was 
not  a  war  of  his  own  making.  It  was  not 
a  war  of  his  own  choosing.  It  Is  a  war 
that  he  inherited  from  three  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. It  had  its  origin  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  It  was  escalated  fur- 
ther under  President  Kennedy,  and  it 
was  escalated  further  under  President 
Johnson.  President  Nixon  has  now  with- 
drawn more  than  half  the  troops  that 
were  in  Vietnam  at  the  time  he  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

But,  the  issue  before  the  Senate  is 
not  the  Vietnam  war.  The  issue  before 
the  Senate  \a  whether  the  United  States 
will  try  to  maintain  military  supremacy 
or  at  least  parity.  We  kxww  that  we  can- 
not do  that  without  the  draft. 

Many  colleagues  in  the  Senate  favor 
unilaterally  disarming  the  coimtry.  I  do 
not  take  that  position.  When  I  look  at 
our  potential  enemies,  what  do  I  see? 
I  see  the  Soviet  Union  with  military 
power  much  larger  than  our  own. 

They  have  many  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  allegedly  of  higher  destruc- 
tive power  than  our  own.  They  are  fur- 
ther advanced  than  we  are  with  their 
antttwUlstlc  miasUe  system.  They  have 
a  much  larger  standing  army  than  we 
have.  They  have  many  more  tanks  th^n 
the  United  States  of  America  has.  They 
are  continuing  to  build  up  that  power. 
They  have  also  built  a  new,  modem  navy 


In  recent  years  capable  of  operating  on 
every  ocean  in  the  world. 

What  are  the  facts  regarding  Red 
China?  Red  China  is  also  a  nuclear  pow- 
er. They  have  800  million  people  In  Red 
China  which  is  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population. 

The  big  argumait  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  is  how  best  to  bury 
the  United  States  of  America. 

To  disarm  under  those  conditions,  I 
think,  would  be  fantastic  and  foolish. 

I  would  favor  disarmament  provided 
the  rest  of  the  world  joined  hands  with 
ironclad  inspections  and  further  provided 
that  our  potential  enemies  would  disarm 
also.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  disarm  the 
United  States  of  America  unilaterally. 

If  we  cease  the  draft,  in  my  judgment, 
that  is  exactly  what  wUl  happen.  As 
much  as  we  desire  it,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  volunteers  for  the  military  forces. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  volunteers  for 
the  National  Ouard.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  volunteers  for  Reserve  units. 

In  short,  the  military  power  of  this 
country  would  begin  to  evaporate  in  short 
order. 

No  one  dislikes  more  than  I  the  idea  of 
drafting  a  young  man  and  taking  him 
away  from  his  education  or  his  job.  But 
we  are  living  in  a  dangerous  world  and, 
therefore,  every  able  bodied  American 
should  do  his  duty  as  long  as  this  dire 
threat  exists.  I  see  no  alternative  other 
than  to  continue  the  draft. 

I  thank  the  dlsting\iished  Senator  from 
Mississippi   for  yielding   me  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  splendid  remarks. 
They  are  practical  and  down  to  earth. 
As  one  who  supported  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  he  sizes  up  the  situation  in 
an  excellent  way. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  Senators  now  in 
the  Chamber,  does  anyone  desire  some 
time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  4  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Micliigan  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  conference  report  and  urge 
Senators  to  vote  down  the  tabling  mo- 
tion which  will  shortly  be  before  the 
Senate.  I  do  so.  not  because  I  want  to 
see  the  draft  continued  indefinitely,  be- 
cause I  do  not.  I  do  so.  not  because  I 
want  to  see  U.S.  troops  maintained  per- 
manently in  Europe,  because  I  do  not.  On 
the  contrary,  I  lo(^  forward  to  the  day — 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  soon — when  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  draft  our  sons  into 
the  military  services.  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  will  not  have  to  sup- 
port a  sizable  strategic  force  in  Europe. 
But,  Mr.  President,  that  day  has  not 
yet  a^ved.  More  important,  that  day 
will  not  come  unless  we  proceed  toward 
those  goals  in  a  reasonable,  rational,  and 
orderly  way. 

If  we  do  not  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  this  issue  today. 
I  fear  that  we  will  dangerously  undercut 
and  destroy  his  brilliant  and  thus  far  ef- 


fective efforts  to  bring  about  a  genera- 
tion of  peace. 

During  the  past  2  years,  important 
strides  have  been  made  toward  the  goal 
of  peace  in  the  world.  President  Nixon 
will  soon  be  visiting  Peking.  A  four-power 
agreemoit  has  been  reached  in  Berlin. 
The  SALT  talks  appear  to  be  progressing 
well.  S<Mne  semblance  of  peace,  although 
uneasy  to  be  sure,  has  been  brought  to 
the  Middle  East.  And  there  is  a  realistic 
hope  that  our  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam  will  soon  be  terminated. 

But,  Mr.  President,  all  of  these  impor- 
tant steps  have  given  rise  to  a  realistic 
and  justified  hope  for  peace  that  could 
be  destroyed  if.  suddenly,  there  is  regis- 
tered here  in  the  Senate  a  signal  of  weak- 
ness— a  lack  of  resolve,  a  failure  in  com- 
mitment. 

We  seem  to  be  (m  the  rotid  to  peace  in 
the  world.  But  it  could  turn  out  to  be  a 
road  to  international  disaster  if  the  Sen- 
ate were  to  act  irresponsibly. 

The  security  of  our  pecvle  and  the  se- 
curity of  people  throughout  the  free 
world  depend  in  a  real  sense  upon  what 
the  Senate  does  here  today. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  today  to  vote  down  the  tabling 
motion. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mifsissippi  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frwn  Texas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  vital 
issues  which  bring  out  sharp  differences 
of  opinion  are  not  imusual  in  this  body. 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Senate 
is  that  men  of  differing  opinion  can  dis- 
agree, without  questioning  the  patriotism 
or  motives  of  those  who  hold  opposing 
views.  Deliberation  is  a  hallmark  of  this 
legislative  body,  and  certainly  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  Members  are  seldom 
questioned. 

It  was  with  some  concern,  and  not  a 
little  chagrin  I  might  add,  that  I  read 
the  stories  today  in  the  newspapers  about 
the  administration's  efforts  for  passage 
of  this  conference  report  on  the  draft 
by  the  Senate. 

This  effort  included  the  pay  raise 
"trade "  by  the  President  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  I  imderstand  that. 
I  appreciate  the  practicality  of  that  ar- 
rangement. I  do  raise  some  question 
about  the  poor  judgment  of  not  doing  a 
better  liaistm  job  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers, including  the  committee  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee — but  that  is  not  of  any  great 
consequence,  just  a  tactical  error. 

The  activities  yesterday  also  included 
a  press  CMiference  remark  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a  hard  remark.  I  do  not  criticize 
the  President  for  his  comments  about 
the  Senate  and  passage  of  the  draft  bill. 
A^ain,  it  is  an  acceptable  form  of  pres- 
sure, caUing  on  the  peojrfe  to  support 
his  position.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  hap- 
pen to  support  the  basic  premise  that 
the  draft  must  be  extended,  that  failure 
to  do  so  would  raise  some  serious  ques- 
tions of  weakening  our  defenses.  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  those  who  see 
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it  differently;  I  qiiestion  again  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  which  we 
in  the  committee  have  so  thoroughly  ex- 
amined In  our  hearings. 

The  real  question  I  raise  Is  about  the 
reported  action  of  the  White  House  staff, 
action  for  which  I  can  see  no  reason,  nor 
logic,  revealed  in  news  stories  that  a 
ranking  White  House  staff  member 
charged  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  was  using  tactics  of  threats  for 
votes  for  his  posiU(Xi. 

Anyone  who  has  served  a  day  in  this 
body  takes  offense  at  such  charges.  The 
men  of  this  body  are  sincere  mai,  and 
I  resent  deeply  the  allegation  that  the 
majority  leader  would  resort  to  the  pres- 
sure and  threats  of  campaign  fund 
usage. 

The  ix)lnt,  Mr.  President,  is  that  I  fear 
that  in  their  zeal  some  of  the  White 
House  staff  have  made  a  basic  error 
which  can  damage  the  President's  posi- 
tion. Surely  the  President  controls  his 
people,  and  he  should  forthwith  publicly 
reprimand  his  speechwriter. 

Certainly,  there  Is  no  intent  in  my  re- 
marks to  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
President;  neither  do  I  believe  his  people 
should  question  the  sincerity  of  Members 
of  this  body. 

I  believe  that  his  staff  people  do  him 
damage  when  they  question  the  sincerity 
of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

However,  I  say  that  if  there  is  failure 
of  the  vote  here  today,  certainly  part  of 
the  problem  lies  in  the  ineptness  of  ef- 
forts by  the  administration,  and  the  un- 
called for  activities  of  some  of  the  staff 
around  the  President  in  seeking  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  Members  here. 

There  are  just  too  many  reports  about 
activities  of  the  White  House  staff — this 
latest  is  not  the  only  incident — that  leads 
one  to  believe  that  instead  of  showing  the 
concern  for  our  Nation's  needs,  they 
think  too  much  about  electoral  politics. 

It  may  be  time  for  the  President  to 
take  another  look  at  some  of  the  people 
who  are  not  doing  him  any  good,  and 
who  are  poisoning  the  relationship  of  the 
executive  with  the  legislative  branch. 

I  believe  the  men  here  are  of  sufQcient 
stature  to  put  into  proper  context  the 
inept  and — yes,  even  stupid — activities  of 
some  staff  members  downtown,  and  I  am 
confident  the  vote  here  today  will  be  one 
of  sincere  conscience  by  every  Senator. 

I,  for  example,  voted  for  the  Mansfield 
amendment  on  passage  because  I  be- 
lieved it  did  express  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  accelerate 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. I  see  no  tieing  of  the  hands  of  the 
President  in  that  resolution.  I  see  no  rea- 
son the  administration  caimot  be  more 
candid  with  us  about  plans  in  Vietnam, 
and  withdrawal.  It  would  make  easier  the 
ha'-d  effort  to  extend  the  drafting  of  our 
young  men  if  we  felt  that  we  were  getting 
full  information  about  the  troop  with- 
drawal plans. 

I  also  read  this  morning  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  the  President  has 
told  political  associates  that  he  plans  a 
surprise  a  month  before  election.  I  would 
hope  that  if  he  expects  the  support  of 
the  country  and  the  Congress,  that  there 
will  be  leadership,  not  by  sm*prise,  but 
through  confidence  and  respect. 


From  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, there  has  to  be  a  balance  of  trust, 
and  a  balance  of  understanding  between 
the  two,  Executive  and  the  Congress,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  cohesive  people  and  con- 
fidence in  Government.  The  activities  of 
the  past  couple  of  days  by  some  of  those 
directly  responsible  to  the  President  do 
not  instill  that  trust.  Let  me  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  issue  in  the  bill  we  con- 
sider here. 

We  are  considering  today  the  final 
product  of  some  7  months  of  hard  work 
and  difficult  decisionmaking. 

The  decision  to  extend  the  draft  and 
to  continue  to  use  inductees  to  man  our 
armed  services  is  neither  easy  nor  popu- 
lar. 

The  draft  extension  issue  has  been 
thoroughly  discussed  and  debated  both 
here  In  the  Senate  and  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  This,  I  feel, 
is  an  important  point.  The  draft  exten- 
sion bill  was  debated  intensely  within 
our  conunittee  and  was  approved  only 
after  the  most  searching  consideration 
of  this  issue. 

One  frequenUy  hears  the  charge  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  serves 
as  an  unquestioning  advocate  of  the  mili- 
tary position.  The  charge  is  made  that 
our  committee  members  reflect  only  a 
militaristic  point  of  view. 

This  is  simply  not  the  case. 

There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  view- 
points within  our  committee. 

Critical  issues  such  as  the  ABM  and 
the  draft  extension  bill  have  caused  in- 
tense debate  and  our  decisions  were  cer- 
tainly not  uncontested. 

The  committee  has  just  this  session 
cut  the  military  procurement  request 
from  the  Pentagon  by  5.3  percent.  This 
equals  or  betters  the  record  of  any  other 
Senate  committee  in  cutting  bsu:k  a 
major  budget  request  by  an  executive 
agency. 

The  members  of  our  committee  are 
men  of  strong  wills  and  indei>endent 
minds. 

They  frequently  disagree  and  certain- 
ly never  accept  a  position  without  se- 
rious consideration.  There  is  only  one  po- 
sition they  unanimously  agree  on  and 
that  is  that  the  Nation's  security  must 
remain  inviolate. 

The  draft  extension  bill  represents  the 
best  consensus  available  (m  this  most  dif- 
ficult issue. 

If  the  motion  to  table  the  draft  bill 
which  is  currenUy  before  us  is  carried,  it 
will  effectively  kill  the  bill  for  this  ses- 
sion. This,  in  my  opinon,  would  have 
disastrous  consequences. 

Tabling  the  bill  will  surely  result  in  the 
total  subversion  of  the  long  and  deliber- 
ate process  begun  last  winter  which  has 
resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  thousands 
of  man-hours  of  work.  The  draft  bill  has 
been  the  subject  of  imending  debate  and 
analysis,  compromise  and  passage  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  A  substantial 
portion  of  the  91st  Congress  was  devoted 
to  this  process. 

If  all  the  time  suid  effort  that  have 
gone  into  the  bill  before  us  are  wasted  by 
virtue  of  our  favorable  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  table,  we  will  have  caused  a  serious 
breech  of  trust  In  our  dutien  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


It  would  be  sad  Indeed  if  our  feelings 
about  the  South  Vietnamese  political  sit- 
uation and  about  the  long,  distasteful 
war  there  would  so  blind  us  as  to  cause 
us  to  take  this  action.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  in  complete  disregard  of  the 
national  security  needs  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  it  would  have  serious  repercus- 
sions around  the  world.  To  further  ob- 
struct the  draft  bill  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  nor  would  it  contribute  construc- 
tively to  our  peace-seeking  efforts  around 
the  world. 

The  draft  biU  in  its  current  form  has 
ceased  to  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
criticism  of   our  Indochina  policy. 

There  are  far  more  suitable  bills  before 
us  which  would  better  serve  that  purpose. 
To  effectively  defeat  the  draft  bill  would 
be  imwlse,  and  illogical.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  resist  this  temptation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  possible  impact.  The 
Defense  Department  which  is  already 
worried  over  the  problems  of  low  morale, 
vmdermanned  units,  drugs,  and  racial 
tensions  in  our  forces,  has  indicated  that 
the  failure  to  enact  the  draft  biU  would 
worsen  these  conditions.  Not  only  would 
our  failure  to  act  remove  the  incentive 
for  the  many  thousands  of  volunteers  to 
enlist,  it  would  cause  manpower  shortages 
which  would  seriously  jeopardize  the 
readiness  of  the  Army. 

The  situation  is  critical.  It  was  critical 
several  months  ago  and  can  only  worsen 
as  we  continue  to  delay  here. 

Strategically,  the  situation  Is  equally 
dismaying.  Because  of  the  sustained 
drive  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  stra- 
tegic superiority  with  the  United  States 
and  to  gain  superiority  in  nuclear  and 
conventional  weaponry,  the  strategic 
balance  is  now  measuml  in  very  small 
increments.  The  magnitude  of  the  shift 
in  power  caused  by  shortfalls  of  15,000 
men  per  month  would  cause  this  balance 
to  shift  suddenly  and  dangerovisly. 

Since  the  infiuence  of  the  state  of  the 
balance  of  pwwer  dlrectiy  affects  the  as- 
sessment by  our  adversaries  of  each  po- 
tential troublespot,  every  crisis  area  of 
the  world  will  be  directly  affected.  In  a 
word,  the  United  States  would  be  Inviting 
confrontation  and  challenge. 

A  deplorable  consequence  of  the  lapse 
of  the  draft  will  be  the  Impact  upon  our 
negotiating  efforts.  In  going  more  than 
halfway  for  peace  in  our  discussions  with 
the  Soviets,  we  have  been  able  to  make 
significant  progress  in  such  matters  as 
the  settlement  of  the  Berlin  question, 
and  limitations  on  strategic  arms  limi- 
tations. If,  as  a  result  of  the  lapsing  of 
the  draft,  there  follows  a  serious  deterio- 
ration in  the  readiness  of  our  forces,  our 
strength  at  the  bargaining  table  will 
surely  suffer. 

Those  who  seek  peace  and  a  reduction 
of  military  tensions  in  this  body  should 
consider  the  impact  on  our  efforts  in 
that  regard  which  a  decimated  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces  would  have.  It  can 
only  be  negative. 

Let  us  set  aside  oiur  feelings  about 
Vietnam  and  the  other  distracting  ques- 
tions and  vote  on  the  motion  before  us 
stricUy  on  the  basis  of  its  impact  on  our 
own  national  security.  Further  delay  can 
accomplish  nothing  but  a  weakening  of 
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our  Anned  Forces  and  a  deterioration  of 
OUT  national  security  posture. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  8enat<»-hag  expired. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yldd  me  2  additional  min- 
utes?   

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
regret  that  my  time  is  virtually  up.  I 
want  to  save  1  minute.  I  yield  1  addl- 
ticxial  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tjncas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  close  by  saying  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee throughout  the  hearing  gave  an 
audience  to  all  of  these  dissenting  voices. 
We  have  brought  in  a  bill  that  is  a  bill 
which  shows  deep  concern  for  the  future 
of  our  country  and  for  the  military  se- 
curity of  our  country.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  greatly.  I  thank  him  also  for 
his  valuable  help. 

Mr.  President,  there  remains  only  a 
few  short  minutes  here,  2  or  3  minutes, 
for  the  presentation  of  this  matter. 

I  point  out  with  all  the  emphasis  that 
I  can  that  the  real  Issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  whether  we  have  a  draft  law.  We 
have  a  bill  before  us  that  has  some 
addenda  In  it.  However,  here  is  a  com- 
pleted draft  bill  that  is  greatly  Improved 
over  the  1967  act.  It  is  needed.  These 
figures  prove  it.  As  day  follows  day,  they 
will  beoome  stronger  and  stronger. 

This  Is  a  procedural  vote.  A  motion  to 
table  does  not  solve  anything.  Anyone 
who  will  vote  against  the  draft  In  the 
end  can  vote  against  tabling  now  with 
full  consistency  and  reserve  his  right  on 
the  final  vote  on  the  draft  bill. 

I  speak  with  the  greatest  deference. 
Many  of  those  who  are  holding  out  for 
the  full  substance  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  will  tell  us  frankly  that  If 
we  put  all  of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
in  the  bill  they  still  will  not  vote  for  it. 

Our  frank  and  trustworthy  majority 
leader  himself  is  entirely  consistent 
about  this  matter.  He  voted  against  It  4 
years  ago.  He  is  just  not  for  the  draft. 
However,  my  goodness  alive,  with  the 
conditions  we  are  facing  today  and  the 
need  for  this,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
bill  be  passed.  I  want  to  help  everyone 
wind  down  tliis  war.  However.  I  cannot 
go  all  out  for  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
However,  In  the  name  of  everything  per- 
taining to  the  security  of  our  people,  not 
Vietnam  and  not  Europe,  but  our  people, 
let  us  pass  the  bill  and  get  the  manpower 
that  is  required  to  give  the  volunteer 
plan  a  chance.  Let  us  get  the  war  over 
the  best  way  we  can.  Let  us  do  it  by  a 
revolution  on  this  floor,  if  we  want  to 
do  so. 

There  are  other  avenues  open  to  us. 
A  Senate  joint  resolution  was  introduced 
yesterday  by  the  very  fine  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Qambhkll).  It  Is  a  joint 
resolution  on  the  entire  subject  of  the 
war.  It  would  be  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  where  It  could  get 
the  best  kind  of  expert  treatment.  The 
staff  of  that  committee  is  as  fine  a  staff 
as  we  could  find.  The  Senate  will  have  a 
chance  to  act  upon  that  matter.  If  we 
do  not  do  that,  we  could  put  it  on  some 
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other  blU— and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  on 
a  bill  that  I  wlU  have  to  present. 

The  door  Is  open  parliamentarywlse. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  ICississippi  has  15  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  TTie  Senator  can  have 
10  seconds. 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  ask  if  the  Senator  is  aware  that  the 
resolution  I  introduced  on  yesterday  has 
been  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. It  is  on  the  calendar.  It  is  lying  on 
the  table  as  we  say. 

Mr.  President,  back  to  my  last  few  sec- 
onds, all  of  the  life  left  In  me  says  that 
this  draft  bill  has  been  modified  and 
rectified  and  made  more  equitable,  al- 
though it  is  not  perfect.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  for  our  security. 

Time  has  nm  out.  We  are  burning  up 
the  daylight.  I  hope  that  we  will  reject 
this  motion  and  then  move  into  the  next 
necessary  step  to  get  the  bill  enacted  into 
law. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  be 
seated  so  that  the  debate  may  continue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  matter,  I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  is 
having  an  opportunity  to  face  up  to  this 
issue  today. 

The  issue  really  is  not  the  draft,  but  it 
is  the  Senate  amendment  which  sought 
to  bring  about  within  a  9-month  period 
an  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That 
termination  was  tied  with  the  simul- 
taneous release  during  that  period  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  identifiable 
among  the  so-called  MIA's  or  those  miss- 
ing in  action. 

May  I  say  that  the  administration,  as 
near  as  I  can  determine,  has  set  up  a 
tripod  as  a  means  of  achieving  peace  in 
Vietnam.  That  tripod  consists  of  a  "rea- 
sonable chance"  for  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  get  on  its  feet  and  to 
survive. 

The  second  point  to  the  tripod  calls 
for  the  release  of  the  POW's,  of  whom 
there  are  ans^here  from  400  to  1.600  on 
the  basis  of  the  figures  I  can  recall.  That 
includes  those  who  are  missing  In  action 
and  who  have  not  been  Identified. 

The  third  part  was,  of  course,  the 
withdrawsd  of  all  United  States  troops — 
I  emphasize  the  word  "all,"  because  that 
is  the  way  the  amendment  was  drawn 
up — at  the  same  time  that  the  POW's 
were  being  released. 

I  note  with  Interest  that  the  one-man 
democracy  which  Is  emerging  in  South 
Vietnam  in  the  person  of  President 
Thieu — and  I  speak  of  him  personally 
only  because  of  the  American  Involve- 
ment there — has  stated  in  the  press  this 
morning  that  he  needs  U.S.  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  through  1973.  and  the 
number  Is  50.000. 

It  also  says  In  this  news  story  that: 

Thleus  poeltlon  on  tlie  need  for  &n  Amer- 
ican residual  force  remains  basically  un- 
changed since  July  of  last  year,  when  he  told 


another  group  of  jouraaUsta  much  the  aam» 
thing. 

Again  quoting  from  the  article: 
The  Prealdeot  appeared  unperturbed  bj 
the  possibility  thai  Ck>ngres8  might  direct 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces  before  he  U 
ready  to  see  them  go.  But  he  streesed  the 
need  for  continued  American  air  support  "for 
many  more  jmtn." 

"He  said  he  Is  optimistic  about  his 
chances  for  a  solid  majority"  next  montli. 
If  we  ran  our  elections  on  that  basis,  I 
suppose  we  would  be  just  as  optimistic, 
too. 

In  short,  the  United  States  Is  expected 
to  keep  forces  in  Vietnam  until  1973. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  this  body  on 
June  22.  1971.  by  a  vote  of  61  to  38, 
adopted  an  amendment  which  sought  to 
bring  about  a  complete  withdrawal  with- 
in 9  months,  with  the  only  proviso  being 
that  during  that  period  all  POW's  would 
be  released.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  POW's  in  the  past  several  years. 
Now,  we  have  a  chance  to  do  something  In 
their  behalf,  if  we  will.  The  question  is. 
Will  we?  Perhaps  the  question  should  be. 
Do  we  want  to? 

On  June  22.  nearly  3  months  ago,  61 
Members  of  this  body  said — 

Let  us  end  the  Involvement.  Let  us  stop 
the  killing.  Let  that  be  our  policy.  Let  us 
share  this  responslbUlty  with  the  President. 
Let  us  think  of  the  POWs. 

On  June  22,  nearly  3  months  ago,  61 
Senators — an  overwhelming  majority — 
unequlvocably  went  on  record  in  connec- 
tion with  the  draft  bill — the  pending 
measure — to  declare  that  within  9 
months  all  UJ3.  forces  be  removed.  On 
June  22.  nearly  3  months  ago,  the  Senate 
said  that  all  Americans  held  prisoner  In 
Southeast  Asia  should  be  returned  home. 

Nearly  3  months — nearly  90  days- 
have  passed  since  that  Senate  action 
What  has  happened?  In  that  time  there 
have  been  well  over  1.200  more  American 
Injuries.  Almost  350  more  Americans 
have  been  killed.  Over  200.000  tons  of 
bombs  have  been  dumped  from  American 
aircraft.  Between  $2  and  $3  billion  more 
has  been  spent. 

During  this  period,  just  how  many 
more  Americans  liave  been  made  to  sur- 
vive a  living  death  as  prisoners  of  this 
tragic  war.  I  cannot  say.  But  they  vse 
there.  They  are  a  part  of  the  grim  and 
tragic  statistics.  So  are  the  amputees.  So 
are  those  who  have  been  fragged  to 
death.  So  are  the  drug  addicted;  and 
those  who  have  been  demoralized,  those 
who  are  the  living  dead.  And — as  I  said — 
there  are  the  billions  that  must  be  added 
to  the  billions  and  billions  and  billions 
it  has  cost  in  all,  and  billions  and  billions 
it  has  cost  us  all  up  to  this  time  and  will 
cost  well  into  the  next  century. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  more  than  61 
Members  of  this  body  chose  on  June  22 
to  put  an  end  to  this  tragic  episode  in 
American  history;  to  close  this  chapter 
once  and  for  all. 

In  the  interim — in  the  time  since 
June  22 — much  has  happened.  First  of 
all  and  most  regrettably,  what  the  Sen- 
ate did  on  June  22  has  been  undone. 
What  61  Senators  said  so  clearly  and 
unequivocally  has  been  unsaid. 

That  is  not  all.  Much  more  has  hap- 
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pened.  Much,  in  my  judgment,  that 
would  warrant  beyond  question  an  addi- 
tional conference  on  this  measure.  It 
need  not  take  long.  There  is  but  a  single 
issue.  And  make  no  mistake,  there  Is  not 
a  single  matter  of  national  seciuity  that 
exceeds  this  issue;  no  Interest  of  the  Na- 
tion is  more  Important.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  say  there  is  not  suflScient  time 
to  meet  again  to  resolve  this  issue — the 
most  critical  issue  of  our  time. 

A  great  deal  has  happened  in  the  In- 
terim. Nearly  3  months  ago  when  the 
Senate  voted.  South  Vietnam  was  pre- 
paring to  exercise  a  fundamental  right  of 
a  free,  democratic  society — it  wm  setting 
the  stage  for  the  "free  and  open"  elec- 
tions that  were  to  be  held  this  fall.  Fall 
is  almost  upon  us  and  with  the  change 
in  season  has  come  an  even  more  alarm- 
ing change  in  the  nature  and  character 
of  those  so-called  "free  and  open"  elec- 
tions. It  is  no  wonder  that  more  voices 
have  joined  In  to  ask,  "For  what  have  we 
been  fighting?  For  what  purpose  have 
the  nearly  360,000  U.S.  deaths  and  cas- 
ualties over  the  past  10  years  been  sus- 
tained? On  what  have  we  been  spending 
billions  in  Southeast  Asia?"  Surely  not 
for  an  uncontested,  one-man  referendum 
that  is  paraded  imder  the  label  of  de- 
mocracy. 

And  what  about  conditions  here  at 
home  in  that  time — in  the  last  2  or  3 
months?  What  about  the  billions  which 
have  been  spent  in  Vietnam  which 
should  have  gone  Instead  to  shore  up 
our  ailing  economy — an  economy 
wracked  as  seldom  before  in  our  history: 
what  of  the  billions  needed  in  our  decay- 
ing cities  and  nutil  areas  to  assist  the 
aged  and  infirm,  to  clean  the  air  and  wa- 
ter. Billions  were  needed  but  were  not 
available.  They  were  spent  instead  to 
continue  this  tragic  war. 

It  has  been  a  long  two  and  a  half 
months.  Much  has  happened.  Much  has 
happened  in  casualties,  in  cost,  and 
much  has  happened  in  the  thinking  of 
the  American  people.  There  Is  not  much 
I  can  add  to  what  has  already  been  said. 
But  once  again  I  am  going  to  read  to  the 
Senate  the  actual  casualty  list  as  of  yes- 
terday: 301,589  wounded  Americans.  45,- 
501  dead  Americans  in  combat,  9,757 
Americans  wounded  or  dead  in  noncom- 
bat  activities,  for  a  total  casualty  com- 
pilation of  356,847.  Those  figures  speak 
louder  than  any  words. 

There  are  the  casualties,  the  deaths, 
the  money  spent.  And  there  Is  the  trav- 
esty oh  freedom.  What  were  to  have  been 
open,  contested  elections  have  turned 
into  a  charade  that,  in  my  judgment,  has 
done  a  grave  disservice  to  the  words 
honesty,  freedom,  and  democracy. 
It  has  been  a  long  2  Ms  months  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  conferees  would 
take  note  not  only  of  the  passage  of 
time — nearly  90  days — but  also  of  the 
events  that  have  occurred.  I  would  hope 
the  conferees  on  this  measure  would 
look  again  at  the  product  of  their  earlier 
efforts  in  hght  of  these  changed  circum- 
stances— not  only  the  events  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  added  deaths  and  cas- 
ualties that  have  occurred  but  at  the 
changed  status  of  the  Nation's  health 
and  welfare  here  at  home.  Is  It  too  much 
to  insist  that  at  least  we  set  the  final 


date  for  the  last  American  boy  to  be  shot 
down  defending  a  cause  that  has  lost  all 
meaning  and  validity.  And  what  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  to  consider 
that  question  in  connection  with  a  draft 
bill  which  c<Hnpels  yoimg  men  to  serve 
such  a  cause?  Oh,  there  will  be  a  draft. 
And  deep  down,  every  Member  of  this 
institution  knows  it.  That  is  not  the  is- 
sue. It  has  been  raised  only  to  cloud  and 
confuse  the  real  issue. 

The  Issue  is  Vietnam.  The  issue  is  go- 
ing back  to  conference  in  order  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam.  It  need  not  take  long. 
No  longer  is  the  question  obscured  by 
matters  of  pay  increases,  pay  effective 
days.  They  have  been  stripped  away. 
There  can  be  no  confusion  over  the  vote. 
It  is  the  question  of  Indochina.  It  is  the 
question  of  ending  the  war.  That  the 
conferees  can  resolve  this  matter  with 
dispatch  I  have  no  doubt.  Suggestions  of 
manpower  potential  or  whatever  simply 
are  not  germane  at  this  time. 

What  is  germane  is  that  the  Senate, 
each  of  us  acting  independently  and  in 
accordance  with  oiu*  own  judgment  de- 
cided to  choose  this  measure,  HJl.  6531, 
as  the  appropriate  measure  on  which 
to  seek  an  end  to  Vietnam.  It  is  now 
asked  only  that  the  conferees  endeavor 
to  carry  out  the  Senate's  will  on  Viet- 
nam. That  is  what  confronts  the  Senate 
now.  That  is  ail  that  confronts  the 
Senate. 

I  would  only  add  that  should  the  ta- 
bling motion  prevail,  it  is  my  intention 
to  move  to  instruct  the  conferees  as 
follows : 

To  Insist  upon  the  amendment  calling  for 
a  withdrawal  within  9  months  of  all  tJ.S. 
forces  from  Indochina  subject  to  the  release 
of  all  prisoners  of  war  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  nearly  3  of  the  9  months 
called  for  have  already  elapsed. 

I  believe  it  is  what  the  Senate  wishes. 
I  believe  it  is  what  the  American  people 
want.  I  believe  it  is  what  the  Nation 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter before  us.  I  received  a  number  of 
telephone  calls  at  my  home  last  evening 
from  members  of  the  press  and  the  news 
media  in  general.  On  the  basis  of  these 
telephone  calls  I  have  been  told  that  a 
number  of  Senators  and  their  staff  mem- 
bers were  contacted  on  yesterday  with 
the  report  that  on  Wednesday  or  some 
day  last  week  at  a  Democratic  caucus 
or  meeting  of  Democratic  Senators  I,  as 
the  majority  leader,  and  as  a  Senator 
from  Montana,  made  a  statement  with 
reference  to  a  date  for  Vietnam  with- 
drawal to  the  following  effect,  and  this  is 
a  direct  quote: 

Tills  Is  a  party  matter  affecting  the  1972 
elections.  Any  Democrat  who  votes  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  will  be  denied 
money  and  political  support  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Campaign  Committee. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  not  only  some- 
what amazed  by  the  report  but  also  at 
the  source  to  which  the  report  is  at- 
tributed. I  did  not  know  the  gentieman's 
name  until  I  read  It  on  the  ticker  this 
morning  and  in  the  newspapers.  I  met 
the  gentleman  in  question  just  a  short 
time  ago  and  was  impressed  by  his  in- 
telligence and  integrity  which  is  to  be 
expected,  of  course,  in  staff  personnel  at 


the  White  House.  In  the  circumstances, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  his  name  linked 
with  this  matter  and  can  only  conclude 
that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
attribution  for  the  story  as  it  appears  in 
the  press. 

I  hesitate  to  refer  to  such  a  matter,  but 
no  doubt  many  Senators  and  others  read 
referoices  to  it.  In  the  circumstances,  it 
should  be  said  that  no  such  statement 
was  made  by  me  or  to  my  knowledge,  for 
that  matter,  by  any  one  else — at  any  time 
or  any  place. 

I  would  say  further  that,  having  been 
now  In  public  life  for  25  years  or  more, 
perhaps  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  all 
by  a  report  of  this  kind.  For  what  pur- 
pose it  was  advanced  in  this  situaticm  I 
can  only  speculate.  Nonetheless,  I  have 
every  c<Hifidence  that  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  who  would  take  such  a  report 
seriously,  much  less  believe  it.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  my  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Independence  of  every  Sen- 
ator's vote  as  determined  solriy  by  the 
dictates  of  his  Judgment  and  conscience, 
free  of  any  and  aU  outside  influence  and 
pressures.  I  have  stood  on  that  all  of  my 
life.  I  stand  on  It  today.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no 
"price"  on  this  vote  today,  and  there  has 
never  been  on  any  other.  No  one  owes  me 
a  thing  and  the  Senate  knows  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  conference  report,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yea£  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  matter  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  conference  report.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Senate  is  not  In  order  to 
the  extent  that  we  cannot  hear  the  re- 
sponses. I  think  all  Senators  are  entitied 
to  hear  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  Attaches  will 
exit  from  the  Senate  Chamber.  Sen- 
ators will  please  take  their  seats. 

The  rollcall  will  resume. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
already  voted  in  the  affirmative,  but  word 
has  reached  me  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent. If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  I  have  already  voted 
•yea. "  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
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Mr.  COTTON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnvson)  .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MOSS  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afOrmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Jiinnesota  (Mr.  Hotcphuy).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
Can^ina  (Mr.  Esvnr) .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hitmphrby),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macnuson),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovirh)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frcan  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Krnnxdy)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote 
"nav." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGoviRN),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRll-'KlN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Aixott)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (B*£r.  Saxbe)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MiTNBT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastors). 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe  )  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  almounced — ^yeas  36. 
nays  47.  as  follows: 


[No.  223  Leg.] 
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PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 5 
Moss,  for. 
Nelson,  for. 
Pastore.  for. 
CkJtton.  against. 
Sp«u-kman,  against. 

NOT  VOTTNO— 12 

Allott  Jackson  McOovem 

Ervtn  Kennedy  Mundt 

Harris  Long  Pearson 

Humphrey  Magnuson  Saxbe 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

The  Senate  wUl  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  had  a 
conference  with  the  majority  leader, 
after  the  result  became  evident  from  the 
roUcall.  and  he  is  familiar  with  and  in 
accord  with  what  I  am  going  to  say 
about  procedure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  hear  the  Senator  a  little 
better?  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business,  as  Senators  know,  is 
the  motion  to  adopt  the  conference  re- 
port. The  committee  is  prepared  to  con- 
tinue to  present  that  to  the  Senate. 
Based  upon  the  developments  over  the 
rugged  road  that  this  bill  has  had  to 
travel.  I  anticipate  that  there  win  be  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  considerably  more  de- 
bate; and  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we 
file  a  cloture  motion. 

Under  the  procedures,  if  the  motion  ii 


fUed  today — and  I  Intend  to  ask  others 
to  join  me  in  the  motion — that  would 
carry  the  vote  en  the  cloture  motion  over 
until  Tuesday,  because  it  is  not  con- 
templated that  there  will  be  a  Saturday 
session. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  simply 
add  to  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  said. 

I  have  Joined  with  him  in  signing  a 
cloture  motion,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  he  Intends  to  file  the  motion  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  comes  a  time  In 
all  debates  when  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  rights  of  the  majority  should  also 
be  considered,  much  as  we  respect  the 
rights  of  every  individual.  The  Interest 
of  the  Nation  is  Involved  here.  The  effect 
on  foreign  countries  is  very  great,  indeed. 

The  spectacle  we  present  when  90  Sen- 
ators, more  or  less,  want  to  do  something 
and  others  do  not  is  one  which  we 
thoroughly  understand  and  respect.  We 
all  take  advantage  of  it  at  one  time  or 
another.  We  have  no  right  to  criticize 
someone  else  or  deny  someone  else  that 
privilege.  But  the  rules  also  operate  in 
favor  of  ongoing  business. 

Pour  appropriation  bills  are  pending. 
A  great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done. 
The  country  is  watching  us.  They  have 
watched  us  as  for  the  weeks  we  virtually 
got  nowhere. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  give 
careful  consideration  to  bringing  an  end 
to  the  debate.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to 
support  the  cloture  motion  and  every 
other  cloture  motion  that  is  necessary  to 
effect.  Anally,  if  not  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  the  will  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  decision 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  as  everyone  knows,  I  do 
not  have  enthusiasm  about  a  motion  for 
cloture,  particularly  taking  part  in  it; 
but  it  is  only  under  the  rule  of  necessity 
as  I  see  it. 

I  have  been  asked  this  question:  If  the 
cloture  motion  is  filed  today,  at  what 
time  on  Tuesday  will  it  be  voted  on? 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  rule  states 
1  hour  after  convening  of  the  Senate  on 
that  day,  so  that  I  judge  the  leadership 
will  ask  for  a  convenient  date  of  some 
kind  and  will  make  it,  probably,  a  morn- 
ing vote — by  noon,  anyway.  So  that  will 
be  the  effort  now  of  the  committee,  to 
continue  to  present,  in  as  acceptable  a 
way  as  possible,  the  conference  report. 
The  procedure,  of  course,  would  be,  if  clo- 
ture is  invoked.  Senators  recall,  that  each 
Senator  will  have  1  hour  to  speak  on 
debate,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  there 
will  be  a  vote. 

Everyone  has  been  most  cooperative 
about  this  matter.  We  are  down  to  the 
point  where  we  cannot  put  these  things 
off  any  longer.  The  Senate  does  not  have 
time  to  spare.  We  have  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  here  and  we  are  ready  to 
pnx:eed  on  it  as  soon  as  we  can  get  this 
other  matter  disposed  of. 

Thus,  unless  there  are  other  questions. 
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that  is  all  I  have  to  say  now,  except  I 
shall  re-present  to  the  Senate  some  new 
facts,  new  figures,  and  new  trends  that 
we  have  received  as  late  as  last  night  as 
to  the  enlistment  record  which  will  be 
relevant  to  present,  and  it  will  all  be  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Let  me  repeat  that  any  member  of  the 
committee,  smd  all  other  Senators  that 
can  assist  in  presenting  this  matter,  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  have  them.  I  do  not 
want  to  tsJce  up  further  time.  We  want 
to  terminate  this  matter  as  soon  as  we 
can  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
I  trust  we  can  have  a  good  attendance  in 
the  Chamber  to  listen  to  the  new  facts 
and  figures  that  I  have  on  this  matter. 

I  do  not  push  for  the  floor  now.  If  a 
Senator  has  another  matter  to  bring  up. 
let  him  do  so. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leifislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SO-CALLED  PENTAGON 
PAPERS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  dust  has  somewhat  settled  on  the 
cause  celebre  Pentagon  papers  that 
reached  the  dizzy  judicial  heights  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  record  speed.  It  Is 
well  to  start  viewing  these  papers  for 
what  they  really  are  rather  than  the 
false  image  given  to  them  of  being 
literally  a  bible  of  gospel  and  unerring 
truth. 

The  best  place  to  start  is  with  the  In- 
troduction and  covering  memorandum 
written  by  the  chairman  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Task  Force  for 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford. 
While  the  text  of  this  memorandum  in- 
troduction was  carried  In  full  by  the 
newspapers,  there  was  a  surprising 
dearth  of  press  observations  and  com- 
mentary on  the  admissions  of  limitations 
and  weaknesses  in  the  studies  as  admit- 
ted by  the  chairman  of  the  task  force. 
This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  other- 
wise aura  of  gospel  truth  image  generally 
given  the  Pentagon  papers  by  the  news 
media. 

The  fascination  over  and  the  intense 
public  debate  that  followed  disclosure  of 
the  secret  Vietnam  war  study  may  have 
had  a  more  realistic  balance  if  the  cover 
memorandum  introducing  the  study  had 
been  taken  for  what  it  is  instead  of  for 
what  is  is  not.  This  introduction  points 
out  several  limitations  and  even  seems 
to  question  its  own  validity. 

The  introduction  to  the  study  is  two 
pages  long  and  contains  what  sounds  like 
a  series  of  apologies  for  not  having  done 
what  the  assignment  asked  for  and  gives 
the  impression  that  about  the  only  rea- 


son for  turning  it  in  at  all  was  to  Justify 
the  time  and  effort  spent  on  it. 

The  words  responsibility  and  emotion 
get  tangled  up  so  badly  in  the  hassle  to 
reveal  the  story  of  involvement  that  the 
validity  becomes  even  more  doubtful 
and  imderstanding  of  the  subject  in- 
creasingly confused  instead  of  enlight- 
ened. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  conclusion 
stands  out  right  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Introduction.  It  is  dated  January  15, 
1969,  as  a  memorandum  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  is  entitled  "Final  Report, 
OSD  Vietnam  Task  Report."  It  is  written 
on  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
letterhead  and  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  task  force. 

It  contains  so  many  apologies  that  call 
attention  to  enough  shortcomings  of  the 
project  as  to  cast  doubt  to  its  value.  It 
is  a  remarkable  thing  that  what  appears 
to  be  sin  incomplete  account  is  being  con- 
sidered as  anything  other  than  what  it 
is. 

The  first  reservation  is  noted  at 
the  very  beginning  when  the  study  was 
being  considered.  It  states  that  on— 

June  17,  1967.  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  directed  that  a  Task  Force  be  formed 
to  study  the  history  of  United  States  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  from  World  War  n  to 
the  present. 

Since  Mr.  McNamara  was  at  that  time 
considering  a  change  of  employment  the 
question  can  be  raised  as  to  what  direc- 
tion and  whose  direction. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  nominated 
to  his  curroit  Job  as  president  of  the 
World  Bank  on  November  29,  1967. 
Speculation  on  Mr.  McNamara's  interest 
in  another  Job  goes  as  far  back  as  1966. 
The  Defense  Secretary  himself  said  he 
was  approached  for  the  new  job  on 
April  18,  1967.  The  date  of  his  termina- 
tion was  February  29, 1968. 

This  change  of  Job  speculation  and 
eventual  resignation,  anywhere  from  2 
months  to  a  full  year  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  war  study,  suggests  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara had  other  things  on  his  mind 
and  that  the  management  or  the  lack 
of  it  placed  the  study  in  the  background 
leaving  it  with  no  clear  lines  to  proceed 
by  and  perhaps  even  lacking  the  interest 
of  the  one  who  ordered  it  in  the  first 
place.  What  it  amounts  to  is  that  the 
study  had  just  enough  direction  to  get  it 
started  and  after  that  not  much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  it.  This  is  a  question- 
able approach  to  such  a  gigantic 
undertaUng. 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  explain 
that  Mr.  McNamara's  guidance  was  sim- 
ply to  do  studies  that  were  "encyclopedic 
and  objective."  Yet,  the  Introduction 
memorandum  states: 

Of  courae,  we  all  had  our  prejudices  and 
axes  to  grind  and  these  shine  through  clear- 
ly at  times  . . . 

And  one  could  ask  "what  guidance 
and  whose  guidance?"  As  for  the  words 
"encyclopedic  and  objective,"  the  word 
encyclopedic  indicates  comprehenaive 
which  is  admitted  the  study  was  not  even 
though  it  has  43  volumes.  As  to  the  "ob- 
jective" part,  the  average  length  of  time 
anyone  worked  on  it  was  4  months 
per  person,  hardly  enough  time  to  be  ob- 


jective £Lnd  suggests  a  hit-and-run  ap- 
proach. 

The  memorandum  states  that  six  were 
assigned  to  do  the  work  that  was  to  be 
completed  in  3  months.  Instead  it  took 
one  and  a  half  years  and  involved 
36  people.  With  so  many  people  ccming 
and  going  for  such  short  periods  of  time 
it  would  seem  more  like  this  became  a 
training  ground  where  personal  opinloos 
of  the  war  were  disposed  of  rather  than 
a  serious  effort  to  accomplish  the  origi- 
nal aim. 

Another  apology: 

without  the  memories  of  people  to  tell  us, 
we  were  certain  to  make  tnlwf  km.  Yet,  using 
those  memories  might  have  been  misleading 
as  well.  This  approach  to  research  was  bound 
to  lead  to  distortions,  and  distortions  are 
sure  to  abound  In  theee  studies. 

This    is    commendable    hcmesty,    but 
nothing  else. 
Another  of  the  shortcomings  noted: 
We  had  to  rely  more  cmi  outside  resources. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  were 
the  outside  resources. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  authors  is 
further  noted  by  the  following: 

And  because  these  documents,  sometimes 
written  by  very  clever  men  who  knew  so 
much  and  desired  to  say  only  a  part  and 
sometimes  written  very  openly  but  also  con- 
tradictorily, are  not  immediately  aelf-re- 
vealing  or  self-explanatory.  .  .  . 

It  further  notes: 

These  outstanding  people.  .  .  .  Some  came 
for  a  month,  for  three  months,  for  six 
months,  and  most  were  unable,  given  the  un- 
happlnese  of  their  superiors,  to  finish  the 
studies  they  began. 

With  the  involvement  of  "six  times 
six  professionals"  and  with  unhappy  peo- 
ple, one  continues  to  doubt  the  final  re- 
sult of  the  study.  It  borders  on  delusion. 

Without  a  doubt  the  study  has  sane 
value  but  considering  the  strange  intro- 
duction outlining  so  many  shortcomings 
and  casting  doubt  as  to  its  own  validity 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  at  face  vcdue  for  what  it  is  Instead 
of  what  it  is  not.  In  view  of  these  reser- 
vations and  distorUoDs  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  suggest  that  the  whole  project 
has  been  taken  out  of  proportim.  This 
is  not  surprising  as  it  is  easy  to  imder- 
stand  the  many  emotions  connected  with 
this  subject  but  it  does  not  make  respon- 
sibility any  less  important. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  what 
was  represented  as  being  weak  and  lim- 
ited, with  guidelines  that  were  uncer- 
tain along  with  having  so  many  authors 
participating  in  such  short  periods  of 
time,  turns  out  to  be  what  has  become 
known  as  the  now  famous  Pentagon  pa- 
pers that  required  the  attention  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  bec(xnes  even  more 
amazing  when  in  effect  the  study  chair- 
man in  his  letter  of  introduction  warns 
that  it  ought  to  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt. 

Taking  this  memorandum  at  face 
value  it  would  be  possible  to  ccmclude 
that  the  task  force  study  was  plainly 
inadequate  and  stands  to  be  challmged 
or  a  further  explanation  of  the  memo- 
randum is  needed.  Having  been  prepared 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  confusion  and 
what  sounds  like  a  collapse  of  direction 
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this  presents  an  Irony  of  being  ridiculous 
Willie  at  the  same  time  fantastic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  introduction  memoran- 
dum to  which  I  have  alluded.  I  not  only 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  it,  but  I  alao  call  attention 
to  those  pertinent  portions  of  the  memo- 
randimi  which  I  have  underscored  my- 
self and  I  hope  will  be  noted  In  the  print- 
ing with  italics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction memorandum  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoso.  as  follows: 

Offic*  of  th«  Sxckktakt  of  Dkfsmsb, 

Waahington,  D.C..  January  15.  1999. 

MutOKANDTTM  F0«  THX  SXCSTTABT  OF  DefKNSK 

Through:  Iti.  Paul  C.  Warnke,  ASD/ISA;  Dr. 
Morton  H.  Halperin,  DASD/PoUcy  Plan- 
ning and  Anna  Control/ISA. 
Sub]«ct:   Pinal  Report.  OSD  Vietnam  Taak 
Pore©. 
On  June  17.  1997.  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  directed  that  a  Taak  Porce  be  formed 
to  study  the  hlatory  of  United  SUtee  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  from  World  War  n  to  the 
present.  Mr.  McNamara's  guidance  was  simply 
to  do  studies  that  were  "encyclopedic  and  ob- 
fective."  With  six  fuU-tlme  professionals  as- 
signed to  the  Task  Porce,  we  were  to  complete 
our  work  in  three  months.  A  year  and  a  half 
later,  and  with  the  involvement  of  six  times 
six  professionals,  we  are  flnaUy  done  to  the 
tune  of  thirty-seven  studies  and  /Ifteen  col- 
lectums  of  documenu  contained  In  forty- 
three  volumes. 

In  the  beginning.  Mr.  McNamara  gave  the 
Taak  Porce  full  access  to  06D  nies.  and  the 
Task  Porce  received  access  to  CIA  materials 
and  some  use  of  State  Department  cables 
and  memoranda.  We  had  no  access  to  White 
House  files.  Our  gvildance  prohibited  personal 
interviews  with  any  of  the  principal  partic- 
ipants. 

The  result  was  not  so  much  a  documentary 
history,  as  a  history  based  solely  on  docu- 
ments—checked and  rechecked  with  ant- 
llke  dUlgence.  Pieces  of  paper,  formidable  and 
suggesUve  by  themselves,  could  have  meant 
much  or  nothing.  Perhaps  thU  document 
was  never  sent  anywhere,  and  perhaps  that 
one.  though  commented  upon,  was  irrele- 
vant. Without  the  memories  of  people  to  teU 
us.  vie  uiere  certain  to  make  mistakes  Yet 
using  thoee  memories  might  have  been  mis- 
leading as  weu.  ThU  approach  to  research  was 
oound  to  lead  to  distortions,  and  distortions 
we  are  sure  abound  in  these  studies. 

To  bring  the  documents  to  life,  to  ail  In 
g*pe.  and  Just  to  see  what  the  "ouuide 
world-  was  thinking,  we  turned  to  news- 
papers, periodicals,  and  books.  We  never 
used  these  source*  to  supplant  the  claaslfled 
docuiMnts.  but  only  to  supplement  them 
And  because  these  documents,  sometimes 
wruten  by  very  clever  men  who  knew  so 
much  and  desired  to  say  only  a  part  and 
•ometlmes  written  very  openly  but  al«}  con- 
tradictorily, are  not  Immediately  self- 
rev^Ung  or  self-explanatory,  we  tried  both 
to  have  a  number  of  researchers  look  at 
them  and  to  quote  passages  liberally.  More- 
over. When  we  felt  we  could  be  challenged 
with  taking  something  out  of  context  we 
liKluded  the  whole  paper  in  the  Documen- 
tary Heoord  section  of  the  Task  Porce 
studies.  (Parts  V  aod  VI.  A  and  B).  Again 
seeking  to  fend  off  inevitabU  mistakes  in  in- 
terpretation and  context,  what  seemed  to  us 
key  documents  were  reviewed  and  included 
in  several  overlapping  in  substance,  but 
•epantte.  studies. 

_  The    people    who    worked    on    the    Task 
Porce    were    tuperb— uniformly    bright   and 
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Interested.  altho\igh  not  always  versed  in  the 
art  of  research.  We  had  a  sense  of  doing 
something  Important  and  of  the  need  to  do 
it  right.  Of  course,  we  all  had  our  prejudices 
and  axes  to  grind  and  these  shine  through 
clearly  at  times,  but  we  tried,  we  think,  to 
suppress  or  compensate  tor  them. 

These  outstanding  people  came  from 
everywhere — the  military  services.  State, 
OSD,  and  the  "think  tanks."  Some  came  for 
a  month,  for  three  months,  for  six  months, 
and  most  were  unable,  given  the  unhappl- 
ness  of  their  superiors,  to  finish  the  studies 
they  began.  Almost  all  the  studies  had  sev- 
eral authors,  each  heir  dutifully  trying  to 
pick  up  the  threads  of  his  predecessor.  In 
all.  we  had  thirty-six  professionals  working 
on  these  studies,  with  an  average  of  four 
months  per  man. 

The  quality,  style  and  Interest  of  the 
studies  varies  considerably.  The  papers  In 
Parts  I.  n.  m.  and  IV.A.  concerning  the 
years  1945  to  1961  tend  to  be  generaUy  non- 
startling — although  there  are  many  inter- 
esting tidbits.  Because  many  of  the  docu- 
ments In  this  period  were  lost  or  not  kept 
(except  for  the  Geneva  Conference  era)  we 
had  to  rely  more  on  outside  resources.  Prom 
1961  onwards  (ParU  IV.B  and  C  and  VIC), 
the  records  were  bountiful,  especially  on  the 
first  Kennedy  year  in  office,  the  Diem  coup, 
and  on  the  subjects  of  the  deployment  of 
ground  forces,  the  decisions  surrounding  the 
bombing  campaign  against  North  Vietnam, 
tJS-OVN  relations,  and  attempts  at  nego- 
tiating a  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Almost  all  the  studies  contain  both  a 
Summary  and  Analysis  and  a  Chronology. 
The  chronologies  highlight  each  important 
event  or  action  in  the  monograph  by  means 
of  date,  description,  and  documenUry  source. 
The  Summary  and  Analysis  secttons,  which 
I  wrote,  attempt  to  capture  the  main  themes 
and  facts  of  the  monographs — and  to  make 
some  judgments  and  speculations  which  may 
or  may  not  appear  in  the  text  itself.  The 
monographs  themselves  stick,  by  and  large, 
to  the  docviments  and  do  not  tend  to  be  ana- 
lytical. 

Writing  history,  especially  where  It  blends 
Into  current  events,  especially  where  that 
current  event  Is  Vietnam,  is  a  treacherous 
exercise.  We  could  not  go  into  the  mind  of 
the  decision-makers,  we  were  not  present  at 
the  decisions,  and  we  often  could  not  tell 
whether  something  happened  because  some- 
one decided  it.  decided  against  it,  or  most 
likely  because  it  unfolded  from  the  situation. 
History,  to  me,  has  been  expressed  by  a  pas- 
sage from  Herman  MelvUles  Moby  Dick 
where  he  writes:  "This  Is  a  world  of  chance, 
free  will,  and  necessity — all  mterweavlngly 
working  together  as  one:  chance  by  turn 
rules  either  and  has  the  last  featuring  blow 
at  evenU.-  Our  studies  have  tried  to  reflect 
this  thought:  InevlUbly  in  the  organizing 
and  writing  process,  they  appear  to  assign 
more  and  less  to  men  and  free  will  than  was 
the  case. 

Leslik  H.  Okui, 
Chairman,  OSD  Task  Force 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREBIoma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl. 
dent,  has  the  operation  of  the  Pastore 
rule  on  germaneness  expired  for  the  day? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  It  has. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
II  AJ*«.  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
It  stand  In  adjournment  imtil  11  ajn.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently  this  order  was  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday.) 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  BYRD  OP  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
Tuesday  next.  September  21,  1971,  im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADGE  ON  FRIDAY 
NEXT.  SEPTEMBER  24,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
on  Friday  next,  September  24.  1971,  Im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistfmt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
1  asK  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

1  want  to  comment  briefly  on  the  pub- 
lished report  quoting  a  White  House  of- 
ficial as  having  stated  that  the  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  threatened 
Senators  concerning  their  votes  on  to- 
day's motion  to  table  the  conference 
report  on  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
know  Senator  Mansfield.  All  of  us  know 
that  such  a  report  is  an  inaccurate  one. 
We  know  that  whoever  made  that  state- 
ment to  the  press  either  does  not  know 
Senator  Mansfield  or  does  not  know  him 
very  well. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  with  whom  I 
have  served  in  legislative  bodies — and  I 
have  served  in  two  legislative  bodies  over 
the  period  of  24  years — who  is  more  fair 
or  more  considerate  of  his  colleagues 
than  is  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  reported  threat  to 
withhold  campaign  fimds  from  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  did  not  support  the 
views  of  the  majority  leader  is,  of  course, 
ridiculous. 

As  the  majority  leader  pointed  out  in 
his  press  interview  today,  or  perhaps  it 
was  yesterday,  the  funds  are  handled  by 
a  committee,  the  chairman  of  which  is 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  who 
himself  is  a  man  of  impeccable  fairness. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  in  the  election 
last  year  the  campaign  committee 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjte)  han- 
dled the  disbursement  of  those  funds 
vith  complete  fairness,  as  did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington    (Mr.  Magnuson) 

2  years  before  that. 

I  am  perhaps  the  only  Member  of  the 
Senate  seeking  reelection  last  year  who 
received  no  funds  from  either  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  commitee  or  the  Re- 
publican campaign  committee. 

I  sought  no  such  funds.  I  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  distribution  of  funds,  on 
my  own  initiative.  But  I  know  how 
completely  fair  those  who  handled  such 
funds  have  been  in  the  past,  and  are  to- 
day under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  rather  suspect  that  the  majority 
leader,  being  the  modest  man  he  is, 
would  prefer  that  I  not  make  these  re- 
marks today.  Senator  Mansfield,  needs 
no  defense  from  such  absurd  charges. 
However,  I  do  not  want  such  a  report  to 
go  unchallenged,  because  there  is  no  in- 
dividual with  whom  I  have  had  contact 
for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard  or  who 
is  held  in  higher  esteem  by  all  of  his  col- 
leagues than  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presidwit. 
I  withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  state- 
ment and  I  agree  with  him  c<Mnpletely. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  would  have 
found  unthinkable  the  tactics  that  were 
mentioned  and  I  am  glad  to  reaffirm  my 
really  prof  oimd  affection,  regard,  and  re- 
spect for  the  majority  leader. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provision  of  section  2(b) , 
Public  Law  89-491,  as  amended,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Williams  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, to  fill  a  vacancy  thereon,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  I,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  and  10  to  the  bUl  iHH.  4713)  to  amend 
section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  to  correct  an  omission 
In  existing  law  with  respect  to  the  entiUe- 
ment  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  use  of  certain  cur- 
rencies; that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to 
the  bill,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
and  that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  titie  of 
the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  1746.  An  act  to  furthw  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers:  and 

HJl.  9936.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
a  current  listing  of  each  drug  manufactured, 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed by  a  registrant  under  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  tities  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare : 

HJl.  1746.  An  act  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers;  and 

HJl.  9936.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Pood,  Dnig.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
a  current  listing  of  each  drug  manufac- 
tured, prepared,  prc^>agated,  compounded,  or 
processed  by  a  registrant  under  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  mnani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Senate  go  Into 
executive  session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton  '■ .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 
RELATING  TO  INTERVENTION  ON 
THE  mOH  SEAS  IN  CASES  OF  OIL 
POLLUTION  CASUALTIBB— CER- 
TAIN AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONVENTION  FOR 
PREVENTION  OP  POLLUTION  OF 
THE  SEA  BY  OIL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  consider  Calendar  No.  8  and  Calendar 
No.  9  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  Execu- 
tive O — 91st  Congress,  second  session — 
which  are  the  International  Convention 
Relating  to  Intervention  on  the  High 
Seas  in  Cases  of  Oil  Pollution  Casualties 
and  certain  amendments  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution of  the  Sea  by  OU^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  G — 91st  Congress, 
second  session — the  Intanational  Con- 
vention Relating  to  Intervention  on  the 
High  Seas  in  Cases  of  Oil  Pollution  Casu- 
alties and  certain  amendments  to  the 
International  Convention  for  Prevention 
of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  which 
were  read  the  second  time  as  follows: 

INTERNA'nONAL  CONVENTION  RXLATINO 
TO  INTERVKNTION  ON  THE  HIOH  SEAS 
IN  CASES  OP  OIL  POLLUTION  CASUAL- 
TIES 

The  SUtes  Parties  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

Conscious  of  the  need  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  their  peoples  against  the  grave  conse- 
quences of  a  maritime  casualty  resulting  In 
danger  of  oil  pollution  of  sea  and  coastlines. 
Convinced  that  under  these  clrcxunstances 
measures  of  an  exceptional  character  to  pro- 
tect such  Interests  might  be  necessary  on  the 
high  seas  and  that  these  measures  do  not  af- 
fect the  principle  of  freedom  of  the  high  seas. 
ArrxcLX  I 
1.  P>artle8  to  the  present  Convention  may 
take  such  measures  on  the  high  seas  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent,  mitigate  or  elimi- 
nate grave  and  imminent  danger  to  their 
coastline  or  related  Interests  from  pollution 
or  threat  of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oU.  fol- 
lowing upon  a  maritime  casualty  or  acts  re- 
lated to  such  a  casualty,  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  result  In  major  harmful 
consequences. 

a.  However,  no  measures  shall  be  taken 
under  the  present  Convention  against  any 
warship  or  other  ship  owned  or  operated  by 
a  State  and  used,  for  the  time  being,  only  on 
government  non -commercial  service. 

AancLz  IT 

Por  the  purpKJses  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion: 

1.  "maritime  casualty"  means  a  coUislon 
of  ships,  stranding  or  other  Incident  of  navi- 
gation, or  other  occurrence  on  board  a  ship 
or  external  to  it  resulting  In  matoial  dam- 
age or  Imminent  threat  of  material  damage 
to  a  ship  or  cargo: 

3.  "ship"  means: 

lo)  any  sea-going  vessel  of  any  type  what- 
soever, and 

(b)  any  floating  craft,  with  the  excepUon 
of  an  Installation  or  device  engaged  In  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  resources 
of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof; 

S.  "oil"  means  crude  oU.  fuel  oU.  dleeel  oU 
and  lubricating  oU; 
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4.  "rel»t«d  lnt«r««U"  mewu  the  tnteracta 
of  »  coMtal  Bute  dlnctly  Kfleetad  or  thr«*t- 
ensd  by  tba  oiarltlma  eaaualty.  such  u: 

(a)  oiArltlme  ooastal,  port  or  eatuArlne 
■rCtlTltlcs,  including  flsbcrlea  scUtIUw,  con- 
stituting an  enentui  means  of  UvelUiood  of 
the  persona  concerned; 

(b)  toorlat  attractions  of  the  areA  oon- 
oemed: 

(c)  the  health  of  the  coastal  population 
and  the  weU-belng  of  the  area  concaned. 
Including  conservation  of  living  marine 
resources  and  of  wildlife; 

5.  "Organization"  means  the  Inter-Oovem- 
mental  Maritime  Consultative  Organisation. 

AxncLM  m 

When  a  coastal  SUte  Is  exercising  the  right 
to  take  measures  In  accordance  with  Article 
I.  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  before  taking  any  measures,  a  coastal 
State  shall  proceed  to  consultations  with 
other  States  affected  by  the  maritime  cas- 
ualty, partlciilarly  with  the  ttag  Stote  or 
BUtes: 

(t>)  the  coastal  State  shall  notify  without 
delay  the  proposed  measures  to  any  persons 
physical  or  corporate  known  to  the  coastal 
State,  or  made  known  to  It  during  the  con- 
sultations, to  have  interests  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  affected  by  thoee 
measures.  The  coastal  SUte  shaU  take  Into 
account  any  views  they  may  submit; 

(c)  before  any  measure  Is  taken,  the 
coastal  State  may  proceed  to  a  consultation 
with  Independent  experts,  whose  names  shall 
be  chosen  from  a  lUt  maintained  by  the  Or- 
ganisation; 

(d)  In  cases  of  extreme  urgency  requiring 
meaaures  to  be  taken  Unmedlately,  the  coastal 
State  may  take  measures  rendered  necessary 
by  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  without  prior 
notification  cm*  consultation  or  without  con- 
tinuing consuiUUons  already  begun; 

(«)  a  coastal  State  shall,  before  taking  such 
measures  and  during  their  course,  use  its  best 
endeavours  to  avoid  any  risk  to  human  life, 
and  to  afford  persons  in  distress  any  aoslst- 
ance  of  which  they  may  stand  In  need,  and 
In  approprUte  cases  to  faclllUte  the  repatri- 
ation of  ships'  crews,  and  to  raise  no  obstacle 
thereto; 

(/)  measures  which  have  been  taken  in  ap- 
plicaUon  of  Article  I  shall  be  notified  without 
deUy  to  the  States  and  to  the  known  physl- 
oal  or  corporate  penons  concerned,  as  well 
ac  to  the  Secretary-Oenaral  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

AancLx  rv 

1.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Organixa- 
tton,  there  shall  be  set  up  and  '»'f'ntaln<»d 
the  list  of  experts  contemplated  by  Article  m 
of  the  present  Oonventkm,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  make  necessary  and  appropriate 
regulations  in  conn«dan  therewith.  Includ- 
ing the  determination  of  the  required  quali- 
fications. 

a.  Notnlnatloos  to  the  list  may  be  made 
by  Uember  States  of  the  Organization  and 
by  Parties  to  this  Ckwventlon.  The  experts 
BhaU  be  paid  on  the  basU  of  services  rendered 
by  the  States  utUlzlng  those  services. 

AxnciM  V 

1.  Measures  taken  by  the  coastal  State  in 
accordance  with  Artlde  I  shaU  be  proporUon- 
ate  to  the  damage  actual  or  threatened  to  it. 

a^Such  maasiires  shall  not  go  beyond  what 
Is  roasonably  necessary  to  achieve  the  end 
mentioned  In  Article  I  and  shall  cease  as  soon 
aa  that  end  has  been  achieved;  they  shall  not 
unnaeeaaarUy  Interfere  with  the  rights  and 
intarasu  of  the  flag  State,  third  States  and  of 
»ny  persona,  physieal  or  corporate,  ooooamad. 

S.  In  considering  whethar  the  nMastiras  are 
proporttonate  to  the  damage,  account  shall 
be  taken  of: 

(a)  tbm  eztaot  and  protiabUlty  at  Imminent 
damage  if  those  measures  are  not  taken;  and 

(t>)  the  likelihood  of  those  measures  be- 
ing effective:  and 

(c)  the  extent  ol  the  damage  which  may 
be  caused  by  such  msaaures. 


AancLZ  VI 

Any  Party  which  has  taken  measures  In 
contravention  of  the  provtalona  of  the  pres- 
ent Ck>nventlon  caualng  daixMge  to  others, 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  cmpensation  to  the 
extent  ol  the  damage  caused  by  measures 
which  exceed  those  reasonably  necessary  to 
achieve  the  end  mentioned  m  Artlde  I. 
AxncuE  vn 

Except  as  specifically  provided,  nothing  In 
the  present  Convention  shall  prejudice  any 
otherwise  applicable  right,  duty,  privilege  or 
immunity  or  deprive  any  at  the  Parties  or 
any  interested  physical  or  corporate  p>er8on 
of  any  remedy  otherwise  applicable. 
AiTTcut  vm 

1.  Any  controversy  between  the  Parties  as 
to  whether  measures  taken  under  Article  I 
were  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention,  to  whether  com- 
pensation is  oUtged  to  be  paid  under  Article 
VI.  and  to  the  amount  of  such  compensation 
shall.  If  settlement  by  negotiation  between 
the  Parties  involved  or  between  the  Party 
which  took  the  measures  and  the  physical  or 
corporate  claimants  has  not  been  possible, 
and  if  the  Parties  do  not  otherwise  agree, 
be  submitted  upon  request  of  any  of  the 
Parties  concerned  to  conciliation  or.  if  con- 
ciliation does  not  succeed,  to  arbitration,  as 
set  out  In  the  Annex  to  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

a.  The  Party  which  took  the  measures  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  refuse  a  request  for  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  under  provisions  of 
the  preceding  paragraph  solely  on  the 
grounds  that  any  remedies  under  municipal 
law  In  Its  own  court  have  not  been  exhausted. 
AxncLx  TX 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  remain 
open  for  signature  until  31  December  1970 
and  shall  thereafter  remain  open  for  ac- 
ceesion. 

a.  SUtes  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
or  any  at  the  Specialized  Agencies  or  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  or  Par- 
ties to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  may  become  Parties  to  this  Con- 
vention by : 

(o)  signature  without  reservation  aa  to 
ratification,  aeoeptaiu»  or  approval; 

(b)  signature  subject  to  ratification,  ac- 
ceptance or  approval  followed  by  ratification, 
acceptance  or  approval;  or 

(c)  acceasloo. 

AancLz  X 

I.  Ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or  ac- 
cession shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of 
a  formal  Instrument  to  that  effect  with  the 
Secretary -General  of  the  Organization. 

3.  Any  Instrument  of  ratification,  accep- 
tance, approval  or  aooeesion  deposited  after 
the  entry  into  force  of  an  amendment  to  the 
present  Convention  with  reapect  to  aU  exist- 
ing Parties  or  after  the  completion  of  all 
maasuns  required  for  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  amendment  with  respect  to  those 
Parties  shaU  be  deemed  to  aj^ly  to  the 
Convention  as  modified  by  the  amendment. 

AZTICI.S  XI 

1.  The  present  Oanventlon  shaU  enter  into 
force  on  the  nlnetlvth  day  folowlng  the  date 
on  whldi  Oovemments  of  fifteen  Statee  have 
either  signed  it  without  reservation  as  to 
ratification,  acceptance  or  aproval  or  have 
deposited  instruments  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval  or  accession  with  the  Sec- 
retary-Oeneral  of  the  Organization. 

a.  For  eaoh  State  which  subsequently  rati- 
fies, accepts,  approves  or  accedes  to  it  the 
present  Convention  shall  come  into  force 
on  the  ninetieth  day  after  deposit  by  such 
State  of  the  approprUte  instnmient. 
Aanci.z  xn 

1.  The  present  Convention  may  be  de- 
nounced by  any  Party  at  any  time  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Convention  comes  into 
tOT<S9  for  that  State. 

a.  DenuncUtion  shall  be  effected  by  the 


deposit  of  an  instrument  with  the  Sccretary- 
Oeneral  of  the  Organization. 

3.  A  denunciation  shaU  take  effect  one 
year,  or  such  longer  period  aa  may  be  ^>ecl- 
fled  In  the  instrument  of  denunciation,  after 
Its  deposit  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Organization. 

Abtiolx  xni 

1.  TTie  United  Nations  «^ere  it  la  the  ad- 
ministering authority  for  a  territory,  or  any 
SUte  Party  to  the  present  Convention  re- 
sponsible for  the  international  relations  of 
a  territory,  shall  as  soon  as  possible  consult 
with  the  appropriate  authorities  of  such  ter- 
ritories or  take  such  other  measuree  as  may 
be  appropriate,  in  order  to  extend  the  present 
Convention  to  that  territory  and  may  at  any 
time  by  notification  in  writing  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  Organization  declare 
that  the  present  Convention  shall  extend  to 
such  territory. 

a.  The  present  Convention  shaU.  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  notification  or  from 
such  other  date  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
notification,  extend  to  the  territory  named 
therein. 

3.  The  United  Nations,  or  any  Party  which 
has  made  a  declaration  under  paragraph  I 
of  this  Article  may  at  any  time  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Convention  has  been  so 
extended  to  any  territory  declare  by  notifica- 
Uon  in  writing  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  Organization  that  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  cease  to  extend  to  any  such  ter- 
ritory named  In  the  natlficatlon. 

4.  The  preeent  Convention  shall  cease  to 
extend  to  any  territory  mentioned  In  such 
notification  one  year,  or  such  longer  period 
as  may  be  specified  therein,  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  notification  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Organization. 

Azncxx  XTV 

1.  A  conference  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
or  amending  the  present  Convention  may  be 
convened  by  the  Organization. 

2.  The  Organization  shall  convene  a  Con- 
ference of  the  State  Parties  to  the  present 
Convention  for  revising  or  amending  the 
present  Convention  at  the  request  of  not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  Parties. 

AsTici-x  XV 

1.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Organization. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall: 

(a)  Inform  all  States  which  have  signed 
or  acceded  to  the  Convention  of: 

(I)  each  new  signature  or  deposit  of  In- 
strument together  with  the  date  thereof; 

(II)  the  deposit  of  any  Instrument  of  de- 
nunciation of  this  Convention  together  with 
the  date  of  the  deposit; 

(III)  the  extension  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion to  any  territory  under  paragraph  1  of 
Article  Xin  and  of  the  tarmlnatlon  of  any 
such  extension  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 4  of  that  Article  stating  in  each  case 
the  date  on  which  the  present  Convention 
has  been  or  will  cease  to  be  so  extended; 

(b)  transmit  certified  true  copies  of  the 
present  Convention  to  all  Signatory  States 
and  to  all  States  which  accede  to  the  present 
Convention. 

ArricLK  XVI 

As  soon  as  the  present  Convention  comes 
Into  force,  the  taxt  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  Organization 
to  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  for 
registration  and  publication  in  accordance 
with  Article  loa  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

AincLX  XVn 

The  present  Convention  U  established  In 
a  single  copy  In  the  English  and  French 
languages,  both  texta  being  equally  authen- 
tic. Offlclal  translations  in  the  Russian  and 
Spanish  languages  shall  be  prepared  and  de- 
posited with  the  signed  original 
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In  wrrrcxsa  WKxasor  the  undersigned  being 
duly  authorized  by  their  respective  Oovem- 
m.ents  for  that  purpose  have  signed  the  pree- 
ent Convention. 

Done  at  Bruaseis  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
November   1969. 

ANNEX 

CHAFTKB   I. — CONCn,XATION 

AxncLS  1 
Provided    the    Parties    concerned    do    not 
decide    otherwise,    the    procedure    for    con- 
ciliation shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
set  out  in  this  Chaptar. 

AKTICLC   a 

1.  A  Conciliation  Conunlsslon  shall  be  es- 
tablished upon  the  request  of  one  Party  ad- 
dressed to  another  In  application  of  Article 
VIII  of  the  Convention. 

3.  The  request  for  ooncillatlon  submitted 
by  a  Party  shall  consist  of  a  statement  of  the 
case  together  with  any  supporting  docu- 
ments. 

3.  If  a  procedure  has  been  initiated  be- 
tween two  Parties,  any  other  Party  the  na- 
tionals or  property  of  which  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  same  measures,  or  which  is  a 
coastal  Stata  having  taken  similar  measures, 
may  join  in  the  conciliation  procedure  by 
giving  written  notice  to  the  Parties  which 
have  originally  Initiated  the  procedure  unless 
either  of  the  lattar  Parties  object  to  such 
Joinder. 

ABTICL.E    3 

1.  The  Conciliation  Commission  shaU  be 
composed  of  three  members:  one  nominated 
by  the  coastal  State  which  took  the  meas- 
ures, one  nominated  by  the  Stata  the  na- 
tionals or  property  of  which  have  been  af- 
fected by  those  measiires  and  a  third,  who 
shall  preside  over  the  Commisalon  and  ahall 
be  nominated  by  agreement  between  the  two 
original  members. 

2.  The  Conciliators  shall  be  selected  from  a 
list  previously  drawn  up  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  set  out  In  Article  4  below. 

3  If  within  a  period  of  60  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  request  for  conciliation. 
the  Party  to  which  such  request  is  made  has 
not  given  notice  to  the  other  Party  to  the 
controversy  of  the  nomination  of  the  Con- 
ciliator for  whose  selection  it  is  responsible, 
or  If.  within  a  period  of  30  days  from  the  data 
of  nomination  of  the  second  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  be  designated  by  the 
Parties,  the  first  two  Conciliators  have  not 
been  able  to  designate  by  conunon  agreement 
the  Chairmen  of  the  Commission,  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Organization  shall  upon 
request  of  either  Party  and  within  a  period  of 
30  days,  proceed  to  the  required  nomination. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  thus  nomi- 
nated shall  be  selected  from  the  list  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

4.  In  no  case  shall  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  be  or  have  been  a  national  of  one 
of  the  original  Parties  to  the  procedure, 
whatever  the  method  of  his  nomination. 

AancLx  4 

1.  The  list  prescribed  in  Article  3  above 
shall  consist  of  qualified  persons  designated 
by  the  Parties  and  shall  be  kept  up  to  data 
by  the  Organization.  Each  Party  may  desig- 
nate for  inclusion  on  the  list  four  persons, 
who  shall  not  necessarily  be  Ita  nationala 
The  nominations  shall  be  for  periods  of  six 
years  each  and  shall  be  renewable. 

a.  In  the  case  of  the  decease  or  resignation 
of  a  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  list, 
the  Party  which  nocnlnatad  such  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  nominate  a  replacement 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  oOloe. 

Arncx.a  s 
1.  Provided  the  Parties  do  not  agree  other- 
wise, the  Conciliation  Oommlsslon  shall  es- 
tablish ita  own  prooedures,  which  shall  in  all 
cases  permit  a  fair  b— ring.  As  regards  exam- 


ination, the  Commission,  unless  It  unani- 
mously decides  otherwise,  shall  conform  with 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  III  of  The  Hague 
Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes  of  18  October  1907. 

a.  The  Parties  shall  be  represented  before 
the  Conciliation  Commission  by  agenta  whoee 
duty  shall  be  to  act  aa  intermediaries  between 
the  Parties  and  the  Commission.  Each  of  the 
Parties  may  seek  also  the  assistance  of  ad- 
visers and  ezperta  nominated  by  It  for  this 
purpose  and  may  request  the  hearing  of  all 
persons  whose  evidence  the  Party  considers 
useful. 

3.  The  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to 
request  explanations  from  agents,  advisers 
and  experta  of  the  Parties  as  well  as  from  any 
persons  whom,  with  the  consent  of  their 
Govemmenta.  it  may  deem  useful  to  call. 

AXTICLB  e 

Provided  the  Parties  do  not  agree  otherwise, 
decisions  of  the  Conciliation  Commission 
shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  vote  and  the 
Commission  shall  not  pronounce  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  controversy  unless  all  Its  mem- 
bers are  present. 

ASTICLZ   T 

The  Parties  shall  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Conciliation  Commission  and  In  particular. 
In  accordance  with  their  legislation,  and  us- 
ing all  means  at  their  disposal : 

(a)  provide  the  Commission  with  the  nec- 
essary documenU  and  information; 

(b)  enable  the  Commission  to  enter  their 
territory,  to  hear  witnesses  or  experta,  and  to 
visit  the  scene. 

AZnCLX  s 

The  task  of  the  Conciliation  Commission 
will  be  to  clarify  the  matters  under  dispute, 
to  assemble  for  this  purpose  all  relevant  in- 
formation by  means  of  examination  or  other 
means,  and  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
Parties.  After  examining  the  case,  the  Com- 
mission shall  commumcate  to  the  Parties  a 
recommendation  which  appears  to  the  Com- 
mission to  be  appropriate  to  the  matter  and 
shall  fix  a  period  of  not  more  than  90  days 
within  which  the  Parties  are  called  upon  to 
state  whether  or  not  they  accept  the  recom- 
mendation. 

AXnCLX    B 

The  reconunendation  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  reasons.  If  the  recom- 
mendation does  not  represent  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion, any  ConcUlator  shall  be  entlUed  to  de- 
liver a  separate  opinion. 

ABTICUC    10 

A  conciliation  shall  be  deemed  unsuccess- 
ful if,  90  days  after  the  Parties  have  been 
rtotlfied  of  the  recommendation,  either  Party 
shall  not  have  notified  the  other  Party  of  ita 
acceptance  of  the  recommendation.  Concilia- 
tion shall  likewise  be  deemed  unsuccessful 
If  the  Commission  shall  not  have  been  estab- 
lished within  the  period  prescribed  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  Artde  S  above,  or  pro- 
vided the  ParUes  have  not  agreed  otherwise. 
If  the  Commisalon  shall  not  have  Issued  ita 
recommendation  within  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Conunls- 
slon was  nominated. 

AKTICLX    11 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  remuneration  for  his  work,  such  re- 
muneration to  be  fixed  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Parties  which  shall  each  con- 
tribute an  equal  proportion. 

a.  Contributions  for  mlaoaUaneous  expend- 
iture Incurred  by  the  work  of  the  Oommls- 
slon shall  be  apportioned  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

ABTICLX    It 

The  parties  to  the  controversy  may  at  any 
time  during  the  ooncUlatlon  proosdura  dadde 
in  agreement  to  have  raooazM  to  a  dlffaraat 
prooedure  for  ssttlament  of  dlaputas. 


Craptzx  n. — AxBrraATioN 


ARTCIX    13 

1.  Arbitration  procedure,  unless  the  Parties 
decide  otherwise.  shaU  be  m  accordance 
with  the  rules  set  out  in  this  Chapter. 

3.  Where  conciliation  Is  unsuccessful,  a 
request  fcr  arbitration  may  only  be  made 
within  a  period  of  180  days  foUowlng  the 
failure  of  concUlatlon. 

AXTtCLX    14 

The  Arbitration  Tribunal  shall  oonslat  of 
three  members:  one  Arbitrator  nominated  by 
the  coastal  State  which  took  the  measurea, 
one  Arbitrator  nominated  by  the  State  the 
naUonals  or  property  of  which  have  been 
affected  by  those  measuree,  and  mr>tt»^ 
Arbitrator  who  shall  be  nominated  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  first-named,  and  shall 
act  as  Ita  Chairman. 

ABTXCLX    18 

1.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  60  days 
from  the  nomination  of  the  second  Arbitra- 
tor, the  Chairman  of  the  Tribunal  ahall  not 
have  been  nominated,  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Organization  upon  request  of  either 
Party  shall  within  a  further  period  of  60 
days  proceed  to  such  nomination,  selecting 
from  a  list  of  qualified  persons  previously 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  4  above.  This  list  shall  be  separata 
from  the  list  of  experta  prescribed  in  Article 
rv  of  the  Convention  and  from  the  list  of 
ConcUlatora  prescribed  In  Article  4  of  the 
present  Annex;  the  name  of  the  same  person 
may.  however,  i^pear  both  on  the  list  of 
ConcUlatora  and  on  the  list  of  Arbitrators. 
A  person  who  has  acted  as  Ooikciliator  in  a 
dispute  may  not,  however,  be  chosen  to  act 
as  Arbitrator  in  the  same  matter. 

a.  If,  within  a  period  of  60  days  from  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  the  request,  one  of  the 
Parties  shall  not  have  nominated  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Tribunal  for  whose  designation  it 
Is  re^>onslble.  the  other  Party  may  directly 
inform  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Orga- 
nization who  shall  nominate  the  Chairman 
of  the  Trlbiinal  within  a  period  of  60  days. 
selecting  him  from  the  list  prescribed  in 
paragraph  1  of  the  present  Article. 

3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Tribunal  shall, 
upon  nomination,  request  the  Party  which 
has  not  provided  an  Arbitrator,  to  do  so  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. If  the  Party  does  not  make  the  re- 
quired nomination,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tribunal  shall  request  the  Secretary-Oeneral 
of  the  Organization  to  make  the  nomination 
In  the  f.rm  and  conditions  prescribed  \n  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

4.  The  Chairman  of  the  Tribunal,  if  nomi- 
nated under  the  provlslcns  of  the  preaent 
Article,  shall  not  be  or  have  been  a  national 
of  one  of  the  Parties  concerned,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  Party  or  Parties. 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  decease  or  default  of 
an  Arbitrator  for  whose  nomination  one  of 
the  Partlee  is  responsible,  the  said  Party 
shall  nominate  a  replacement  within  a  pe- 
riod of  60  days  from  the  date  of  decease  or 
default.  Should  the  said  Party  not  make  the 
nomination,  the  arbitration  shall  proceed 
under  the  remaining  Arbitrators.  In  the 
case  of  decease  or  default  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Tribunal,  a  replacement  shall  be  nom- 
inated in  accordance  with  the  provlaloQa  of 
Article  14  above,  or  in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment between  the  membera  of  the  Tribunal 
within  a  period  of  60  days  of  the  decease  or 
default,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Article. 

AKTICLX  IS 

If  a  procedure  has  been  initiated  between 
two  Parties,  any  othar  Party,  the  nationals 
or  property  of  which  have  been  affected  by 
the  same  measures  or  whloli  la  a  ff^artal  Btat* 
having  taken  similar  maasursa,  may  yun  in 
the  arbitration  int>oadurs  by  ^rtng  wtlttaa 
nouoe  to  the  Parttw  whleh  luv*  atigtoaitf 
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Initiated  the  procedure  unless  either  of  tbe 
latter  Parties  object  to  such  Joinder. 


AXnCLK  IT 

Any  Arbitration  Tribunal  established  un- 
der the  proTlslona  oi  the  present  Annex  shall 
decide  Its  own  rules  of  procedure. 

ASnCLX  18 

1.  Decisions  of  the  Tribunal  both  as  to  its 
procedure  and  its  place  of  meeting  and  as  to 
any  controversy  laid  before  it,  shall  be  taken 
by  majority  vote  of  Its  members;  the  ab- 
sence or  abstention  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Tribunal  for  whose  nomination  the 
Parties  were  responsible  shall  not  constitute 
an  Impediment  to  the  Tribunal  reaching  a 
decision.  In  cases  of  equal  voting,  the  Chair- 
man shall  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

a.  The  Parties  shall  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Tribunal  and  in  particular,  in  accordance 
with  their  legislation,  and  using  all  means 
at  their  di^>oeal : 

(a)  provide  the  Tribunal  with  the  neces- 
sary documents  and  information: 

(b)  enable  the  Tribunal  to  enter  their  ter- 
ritory, to  hear  witnesses  or  experts,  and  to 
visit  the  scene. 

3.  Absence  or  default  of  one  Party  shall 
not  constitute  an  impediment  to  the  pro- 
cedure. 

AITICIJE  19 

1.  The  sward  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  reasons.  It  shall 
be  final  and  without  appeal.  The  Parties  shall 
immediately  comply  with  the  award. 

2.  Any  controversy  which  may  arise  be- 
tween the  Parties  as  regards  interpretation 
and  execution  of  the  award  may  be  submitted 
by  either  Party  for  Judgment  to  the  Tribunal 
which  made  the  award,  or.  If  it  Is  not  avail- 
able, to  another  Tribunal  constituted  for 
this  purpose  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  Tribunal. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
before  the  Augxist  recess,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  completed  its  con- 
sideration of  the  1969  IMCO  oil  pollu- 
tion conventions  and  amendments  suid 
favorably  reported  them  to  the  Senate. 

The  committee's  consideration  covered 
the  Convention  Relating  to  Interven- 
tion on  the  High  Seas  and  the  Conven- 
tion on  avll  LiabUity  for  OU  Pollution 
Damage,  as  well  as  the  amendments  to 
the  1954  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 

Although  the  committee  favorably  re- 
ported all  of  these  agreements  to  the 
Senate,  it  recommended  In  the  report, 
which  I  filed  on  the  committee's  behalf, 
that  final  Senate  action  on  the  Civil  Lia- 
bility Convention  be  withheld  until  such 
time  as  it  can  be  considered  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  a  supplementary  convention 
which  is  now  in  its  final  negotiating 
stages. 

While  such  procedure  is  stwnewhat  im- 
usual,  this  recommendation  is  consistent 
with  the  recommendation  made  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  the  Sub- 
committee cm  Oceans  and  International 
Environment,  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
chairing.  It  is  also  consistent  with  reoom- 
moidatioru  filed  by  Senator  Mubkiz's 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  PoUu- 
tion.  and  by  Senator  Holliwos,  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  an  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

The  reasons  for  this  recommendation 
as  well  as  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
oonventiOQ  and  amendments  Is  con- 
tained, of  course,  in  the  committee's  re- 
port, and  I  ask  unanlmote  consent  that 


a  portion  of  the  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

What  tbx  Convxntionb  and  AminiMxifTS 
Would  Do 

The  Convention  Relating  to  Intervention 
on  the  High  Seas  would  eetabllah,  with  ap- 
propriate safeguards,  the  right  of  a  coastal 
nation  to  take  whatever  action  it  deems 
necessary  "to  prevent,  mitigate  or  eliminate" 
the  threat  of  oU  pollution  arising  frcxn  a 
maritime  accident. 

The  Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage  would  write  into  Interna- 
tional law  the  standard  of  absolute  liability 
against  the  owner  of  a  tanker  Involved  in 
any  maritime  accident  which  causes  oil  pol- 
lution damage. 

The  Amendments  to  the  1964  OU  Pollution 
Oonventlcm  would  change  substantially  ex- 
isting rules  and  regulations  governing  the  In- 
tentional discharge  of  oil  at  sea  and  would 
require  such  discharge  to  conform  to  a  spe- 
cific rate-of -discharge  formula. 

BACKGBODND 

The  8.S.  Torrey  Canyon  was  a  "Jumbo- 
ized"  supertanker  with  a  total  cargo  capacity 
of  130.890  tons.  In  1967.  she  was  the  thir- 
teenth largest  ship  afloat  and  carried  with 
her  Lloyd's  highest  rating  of  seaworthlnees. 
The  vessel  was  registered  in  Uberla.  owned 
by  a  Bermuda-based  subsidiary  of  the  Union 
OU  Company,  chartered  by  British  Petro- 
leum, and  operated  by  an  Italian  crew. 

At  8:50  a.m.,  the  morning  of  March  18. 
1967.  the  S3.  Torrey  Canyon  ran  aground 
in  International  waters  off  the  Southeast 
coast  of  England.  The  supertanker  was 
loaded  with  119.328  tons  of  Kuwait  crude 
and,  on  Impact,  its  six  starboard  tanks  rup- 
tured inunedlately.  Following  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  refloat  the  Unker.  the  British 
government  began  aerial  bombardment  in 
an  effort  to  burn  off  as  much  of  the  oil  as 
possible.  In  the  end.  however,  about  half  the 
vessel  s  cargo  or  eo.CXK)  tons  of  crude  oil  was 
released  into  the  Atlantic,  causing  severe 
ecological  damage  and  Incurring  millions  of 
dollars  in  costs  and  damages  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  England  and  Prance  and  to  their 
citizens. 

Although  the  Government  of  England 
made  the  decision  to  flrebomb  the  Torrey 
Canyon,  It  delayed  ten  days  before  doing  so 
because  of  the  legal  uncertainties  as  to  what 
action.  If  any.  it  was  permitted  to  take 
against  a  foreign-flag  vessel  lying  beyond  Its 
territorial  sea.  Thus.  England's  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  flre-bombing  of  the  vessel 
was  taken  in  the  absence  of  any  inter- 
national law  sanctioning  such  action  and 
was  based  solely  on  the  pollution  threat 
posed  by  the  vessel's  cargo. 

Similar  uncertainty  surrounded  the  issue 
of  establishing  liability  for  the  damages  and 
clean-up  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
accident.  Nor  was  it  clear  where  suit  coiUd 
be  filed  or  what  llabUity  limits,  if  any.  were 
applicable.  (According  to  unofficial  reports, 
final  settlement  totaled  approximately  7 
nailllon  dollars  or  about  half  of  the  claims 
that  were  reported  filed.) 

In  response  to  these  uncertainties,  the 
Legal  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter-govern- 
mental Blaritime  Consultative  Organization 
drafted  two  conventions  in  1968  and  the 
members  of  IMCO  completed  work  on  them 
in  the  Pall  of  1969.  The  United  States  signed 
both  conventions  on  November  39,  1969. 

(Since  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  Liability 
Convention.  IMCO  has  been  engaged  in  draft- 
ing a  supplementary  convention  which  would 
establish  an  International  OU  Pollution 
Fund.  The  amount  of  the  Fund  has  not  been 
determined.  The  final  negotiating  session  is 
scheduled  for  December.  1971.) 


Simultaneous  to  the  drafting  of  the  two 
conventions.  IMCO's  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee undertook  a  review  of  the  1964  C<m- 
vention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the 
Sea  by  Oil.  The  Committee's  review  resulted 
in  several  amendments  to  this  convention, 
which   were   adopted   in   October,    1969. 

THX  IMCO  COlrvXNTIONS 

Article  I  of  the  Convention  Relating  to  In- 
tervenUon  on  the  High  Sea  establishes  a  na- 
tion's right  to  'take  such  measures  on  the 
high  seas  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent, 
mitigate  or  eliminate  grave  and  imminent 
danger  to  their  coastline  or  related  interests 
from  pollution  or  threat  of  pollution  of  the 
sea  by  oil,  following  upon  a  maritime  casual- 
ty or  acts  related  to  such  casualty  .  .  ."  (The 
only  exception  to  this  provision  applies  in 
the  case  of  any  warship  "or  other  ship  owned 
or  operated  by  a  State  and  used,  tar  the  time 
being  only  on  government  non -commercial 
service.")  Article  in  lists  various  require- 
ments, including  notification  of  the  other 
parties  involved,  relating  to  the  measures  per- 
mitted by  Article  I.  Article  V  stipulates  that 
measures  taken  "shall  be  proportionate  to 
the  damage  actual  or  threatened  ..."  and 
Article  VI  provides  for  compensation  to  be 
paid  "to  the  extent  of  the  damage  caused  by 
measures  which  exceed  those  reaaonably  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  end  mentioned  in  Ar- 
tide  I." 

The  Convention  on  Civil  LlabUity  for  OU 
Pollution  Damage  provides  under  Article  HI 
that  the  owner  of  a  ship  involved  in  an  in- 
cident "shall  be  liable  for  any  pollution  dam- 
age caused  by  oU  which  has  escaped  or  been 
discharged  from  the  ship  as  a  result  of  the 
incident."  This  provision  applies  except  for 
Incidents  incurred  as  the  result  of  (1 )  an  act 
of  war:  (2)  a  natural  phenomenon  of  an  "ir- 
resistible" character:  (3)  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  a  third  party  to  cause  such  an  inci- 
dent: and  (4)  an  act  of  negligence  on  the 
part  of  any  government  or  other  official  au- 
thority. When  the  owner  is  liable  for  dam- 
ages. Article  V  permits  him  to  limit  hU  lia- 
bility to  9134  per  gross  registered  ton  or  914 
mUllon.  whichever  Is  lesser,  providing  the 
Incident  did  not  occur  as  a  result  of  his 
"actual  fault  or  privity."  In  order  to  avaU 
himself  of  the  limitation,  the  owner  must 
establish  a  fund  or  an  acceptable  guarantee 
equivalent  to  the  sum  representing  the  limit 
of  his  llabUity.  Under  Article  VII.  each  con- 
tracting party  shall  issue  a  certificate  to 
ships  under  Its  registry  attesting  to  the 
owner's  compliance  with  the  financial  re- 
quirements prescribed  in  Article  V,  and  "each 
Contracting  SUte  shall  ensure,  under  Ite 
national  legislation,  that  insurance  or  other 
security  to  the  extent  specified  ...  is  in 
force  in  respect  of  any  ship,  wherever 
registered,  entering  or  leaving  a  port  in  its 
territory,  or  arriving  at  or  leaving  an  off- 
shore terminal  in  Its  territorial  sea.  if  the 
ship  actually  carries  more  than  2, (XX)  tons 
of  oU  in  bulk  as  cargo." 

AMXNDMKNTS   TO    1SS4    COJ»VX»TION 

The  principal  amendment  to  the  1954 
Convention  on  the  PoUution  of  the  Sea  by 
OU  prohibits  the  discharge  of  oU  at  sea.  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  the  rate-of -discharge 
formula  prescribed  by  the  amendment:  "the 
Insuntaneous  rate  of  discharge  of  oU  con- 
tent" shall  not  exceed  60  liters  per  mUe. 
According  to  the  SUte  Department.  "This 
new  criterion  of  limiting  a  rate  of  discharge 
per  unit  of  distance  introduces  a  practical 
limit  below  which  pollution  has  been  shown 
in  practical  experiments  to  be  negligible." 

THX    1970   WATKS  aTJALTTT   U(I>moVXMXNT  ACT 

The  1970  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
contains  legislation  comparable  to  several  of 
the  provlalotu  in  the  proposed  Convention 
on  ClvU  LUbUlty,  and  there  is  some  contro- 
versy aa  to  which  one  affords  the  United 
States  greater  protection. 
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The  principal  area  of  difference  concerns 
the  limit  to  which  the  owner  of  a  vessel  may 
limit  bis  llabUity  for  oU  pollution  damages. 
The  Water  Quality  Control  Act  stipulates 
that  the  vessel  owner  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  clean-up 
costs  It  Incurs  up  to  9100  per  gross  ton  or 
tl4  mUUon,  whichever  is  lesser.  The  Con- 
vention, on  the  other  hand,  provides  that 
a  vessel  owner's  total  llabUity  resulting  from 
both  government  and  private  claims  may  be 
limited  to  9134  per  gross  registered  ton  or  914 
million,  whichever  Is  lesser. 

SUBCOMMrrTKX    HJCAUMCB 

Pursuant  to  a  request  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  International 
Environment  considered  these  agreements 
during  a  fuU  day  of  hearings  on  May  20, 
1971.  At  that  time,  the  Subcommittee  heard 
from  a  total  of  eleven  witnesses:  (1)  Mr. 
James  J.  Reynolds,  President,  American 
Institute  of  Merchant  Shipping:  (2)  Mr. 
Herbert  Steyn.  American  Petroleum  Institu- 
tion: (3)  Mr.  MUton  Phillips,  Vice  President, 
FRAM  Corporation:  (4)  Mr.  Roland  C.  Cle- 
ment. Vice  President/Biology.  National  Au- 
dubon Society:  (5)  Dr.  Eugene  V.  Coan.  Con- 
sulting Marine  Biologist.  Sierra  Club;  (6) 
Professor  L.F.E.  Ooldie,  Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island;  (7)  The  Honorable 
U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Under  Secretary  for  PoUt- 
ical  Affairs.  Department  of  State:  (8)  Mr. 
RusseU  E.  Train,  Chairman.  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality;  (9)  Rear  Admiral  WU- 
Uam  Morrison.  Chief  Counsel.  United  SUtes 
Coast  Guard;  (10)  Mr.  Fltzhugh  Green.  Di- 
rector of  International  Affairs.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency:  and  (11)  Mr.  CTarence 
M.  Tarzwell.  Director.  National  Marine  Water 
Quality  Laboratory.  West  Kingston.  Rhode 
Island.  In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  had 
available  to  It  a  written  report  on  the  ClvU 
LlabUity  Convention  from  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  plus  individual 
statements  from  two  of  its  Members.  Senator 
Muskle  (Chairman)  and  Senator  Cooper. 
Senator  Holllngs,  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  also  filed 
a  statement  for  the  hearing  record. 

COMMrrTM'S   FINDINGS    AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
sidered the  IMCO  conventions  and  amend- 
ments in  executive  session  on  July  30.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  International  Environment  reported  to 
the  full  Committee  on  the  Subcommittee's 
hearings. 

As  a  result  of  this  report  and  the  discus- 
sion on  it,  the  Committee  finds  there  is  over- 
whelming support  for  the  Convention  Relat- 
ing to  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  and 
the  Amendments  to  the  1954  Convention  for 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OU. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations recommends  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  them  without  further 
delay.  In  recommending  immediate  action 
on  the  Amendments,  the  Committee  does  so 
In  the  belief  that  acceptance  of  them  wUl 
hasten  the  day  when  the  international  com- 
munity prohibits  all  Intentional  discharge 
of  oil  at  sea  and  will  assist  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  in  achieving  its  announced  goal  of 
seeking  such  a  prohibition  by  1976. 

With  respect  to  the  Convention  on  ClvU 
UabUlty  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  final  Senate  action 
be  withheld  pending  the  outcome  of  cur- 
rent negotiations  on  an  International  Com- 
pensation Fund  Convention  which  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  the  ClvU  LlabUity 
Convention.  ' 

The  Committee  makes  this  recommenda- 
tion because  of  a  number  of  questions  sur- 
rounding the  adequacy  of  the  liability  limits 
contained  in  the  convention.  These  questions 
arise  not  only  from  the  ongoing  negotiations 
for  8  supplemental  convention  but,  also,  from 
a  comparison  between  the  convention  and 


existing  domestic  legislation  and  from  ob- 
jections raised  by  other  countries,  most  no- 
tably Canada,  who  have  expressed  the  view 
that  the  present  limits  are  not  satisfactory  in 
terms  of  recovering  costs  and  damages  that 
might  be  incurred  from  a  major  oU  splU. 
This  issue  is  particularly  pertinent  with  the 
advent  of  the  supertanker  and  the  even 
greater  increases  forecast  over  the  next  few 
years  in  the  cargo  carrying  edacity  of  these 
vessels. 

WhUe  the  Committee  believes  these  con- 
cerns are  sufficiently  compelling  to  recom- 
mend that  final  Senate  acUon  be  withheld 
untU  such  a  time  as  the  pending  conven- 
tion can  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  supplemental  convention,  it  also  believes 
that  the  ClvU  UabiUty  Convention  merits  a 
favorable  report  by  the  Committee.  A  fa- 
vorable report  would  recognize  that  this 
convention  goes  a  long  way — as  it  does — 
toward  providing  an  effective  multilateral 
solution  to  the  oil  spill  liability  issue  and  it 
would  also  help  our  negotiators  in  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  more  realistic  llabUity  Umits 
in  the  convention  that  is  being  negotiated 
now. 

In  suggesting  this  course  of  action,  the 
Committee  wants  to  emphasize  and  to  im- 
press upon  our  negotiators  the  Importance 
which  it  attaches  to  the  negotiations  on 
this  convention.  The  Committee  firmly  be- 
lieves that  the  liabiUty  issue  arising  from 
high  seas  oil  spUU  is  one  that  is  inherent- 
ly IntemaUonal  in  nature  and  one  that  the 
international  community — in  this  case  rep- 
resented by  IMCO — has  a  responslbUity  to 
resolve  by  devising  a  system  that  wUl  afford 
adequate  financial  recovery  from  the  damages 
and  cosU  incurred  by  oil  spills.  The  Civil 
Liability  Convention — standing  alone — does 
not  suggest  a  complete  awareness  of  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  supplemental  convention  now  being 
negotiated  represents  a  second  chance  for 
IMCO  and  the  Committee  earnestly  urges 
IMCO  negotiators  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
remedy  the  deficiencies  in  the  pending  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  endorse  the  course  of  action 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  will,  at  this  time,  give 
its  approval  to  the  Convention  Relating 
to  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  and  to 
the  amendments  to  the  1954  Oil  Pollution 
Convention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  convention  and  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing p€issed  through  their  various  parlia- 
mentary stages  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  resolutions  of  ratifi- 
cation, which  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved  (ttoo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratlflcaUon  of  the 
InternaUoDal  Convention  Relating  to  Inter- 
ventKm  on  the  High  Seas  in  Cases  of  Oil 
PoUutloin  Casualties.  (Ex.  O,  Ninety-flrst 
Congress,  second  atsAoa.) 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
Certain  Amendments  to  the  latematlonal 
Convention  for  Prevention  of  Pollution  of 
the  Sea  by  Oil.  (Ex.  O,  Ninety-first  Congress, 
second  session.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  Calendar  No.  8,  Ex.  G  (91st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  occur  Immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  morning  business  on 
Monday  morning  next. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  Calendar  No.  9,  Ex.  G  (91st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  occur  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  Calendar  No.  8  on 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
at  any  time  in  legislative  session  or  in 
executive  session  on  these  two  conven- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OP  THE 

DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  increase  military  pay;  to  author- 
ize military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  today 
in  favor  of  tabling  the  conference  report 
on  the  military  draft  and  pay  raise  bill. 
I  have  done  so  because  I  believe  It  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  fulfill  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  for  determin- 
ing the  basic  policies  of  the  United  States 
in  matters  of  peace  and  war.  The  Mans- 
field amendment,  as  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  fulfill  that  responsibility. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  astounded  and 
dismayed  at  the  administration's  shift- 
ing tactics  on  this  legislation.  When  the 
Senate  was  considering  the  military  pay 
raise,  we  were  warned  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  pay  proposal  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
imacceptable,  and  could,  in  fact,  endan- 
ger our  national  security.  Now,  we  under- 
stand that  the  pay  raise,  which  I  sup- 
ported, is,  after  all,  acceptable  and  no 
longer  irresponsible. 

The  administration  stresses  the  vital 
necessity  of  prompt  passage  of  the  draft 
extension.  I  think  the  administration 
knows  full  well  that  prompt  passage 
would  be  assured  if  it  would  indicate  its 
willingness  to  accept  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  So  the  responsibility  for 
delay  rests  equally  with  the  administra- 
tion and  with  the  Congress. 

According  to  press  reports  within  the 
past  week,  the  administration  now  looks 
toward  removal  of  virtually  all  U.S,  forces 
from  Vietnam  by  next  spring.  If  these 
reports  are  accurate,  the  Mansfield  dec- 
laration could  only  be  considered  in  sup- 
port of  the  administration's  goal.  If  tiiey 
are  not  accurate,  then  all  the  more  rea- 
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son  for  firmly  stating  coognMurional  policy 
In  this  field. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  short  weeks,  the 
administration  has  completely  reversed 
Its  posmoD  on  military  pay.  If  the  ad- 
ministration will  do  likewise  on  the 
Mansfield  declaration,  it  will  be  doing  Its 
part  toward  prompt  action  aa.  this  legis- 
lation. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  ccHisent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
CALENDAR  N08.  8  AND  9.  EXECU- 
TIVE G  (91ST  CONGRESS.  SECOND 
SESSION) ,  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  of  the  treaties 
scheduled  for  a  vote  on  Mwiday. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  cmlered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dmt,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  aa  both 
conventions. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Ii4r.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OfScer. 

I  inform  Senators  there  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes  today. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
CALENDARS  N06.  8  AND  9,  EXECU- 
TIVE O  (91st  CONGRESS,  SECOND 
SESSION).  BEOINNINO  AT  3  P.M. 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  time  for  the  roD 
call  vote  on  Calendar  Order  No.  8.  Execu- 
tive G  (91st  Congress,  Second  Session), 
occur  at  3  o'clock  pjn.  on  Monday  next, 
and  that  the  vote  on  Calendar  Order  No. 
9  occur  Immediate^  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Oflleer,  and  I  thank  Sen- 
ators. 

Tbe  nnanlmotu-OonaeQt  Agreement  reads 
••  foUowm: 

Ordered,  Tbat  on  Monrtiy.  September  30, 
1971.  at  3  pjn.,  tbe  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on 
tbe  resolution  of  rsUfloatlon  to  tbe  Inter- 
tettATit]  CooTentton  Relating  to  Interven- 
tion on  tbe  Hlgb  Seu  in  Caaee  oT  OU  Pol- 
lution Ceeualtlaa  (Cel.  Ro.  8) ;  to  be  Immedi- 
ately foOcwed  by  a  vote  on  tbe  reeolutlon  of 
rktlllcatlon  to  Certain  Amendment*  to  tbe 
Intematlooal  OoavaBtkm  for  Prevention  c^ 
PoUotlaB  of  tbe  8ea  by  OU  (Oal.  Ho.  Q). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  WeM  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sucert  the  abaence  of  a  quorum. 

VOB  PREBIDIIfO  OFFlCEit.  Tht  clerk 
wlU  can  tbe  roll. 

Ttie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roD. 


Ux.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Bir.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT- 
ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  DRAFT 
BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  at  the  conclusion  of  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transacticm  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes,  and  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  extensim  and  revision  of  the 
draft,  it  being  a  privileged  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  THE  1  HOUR  FOR  DE- 
BATE UNDER  RULE  XXH  COM- 
MENCE AT  11  AJM.  ON  TUESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  if  a 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  Is  filed  today — 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  such  a 
motion  will  be  filed — the  1  hour  under 
rule  ^TTT  for  debate  on  that  motion  be- 
gin running  on  Tuesday  next — ^notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  that  rule — at 
the  hour  of  11  ajn.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY  UNTIL  10:30  A.M.  TUES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  21,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday  next,  it  stands  in  adjournment 
until  10:30  ajn.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TUESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btm)  on 
Tuesday  next,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
tranaactl(m  of  routine  morning  business 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, the  period  not  to  extend  beyond  11 
ajn.  on  that  day.  

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  lAx.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  until  1 :30  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 


12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  1 :30  pjn. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:30  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Ofldcer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia) . 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  ON  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER 
20,   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONTROL  OP  TIME 
UNDER  RULE  XXH  ON  TUESDAY. 
SEPTEMBER   21.    1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
1  hour  on  Tuesday  next  under  rule 
XXn  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  (Mr.  MANsmcLD)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stenkis)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuGHBs) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 33,  87th  Congress,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  SiArroRo) 
to  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  lii.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS— 
<X>NFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  c(»itlnued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6531) 
to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967;  to  Increase  military  pay;  to 
authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record,  what  Is  the  pending  order  of 
business  before  the  Senate? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  6531)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  connection  with  that  question, 
I  file  herewith  a  cloture  motion,  duly 
signed,  and  ask  that  it  be  given  proper 
disiposltion  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
CLOTtJKE  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senatora,  in  accord- 
anco  with  the  provlelons  of  rule  XXTT  of  tbe 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  HJl.  6631, 
to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  Increaee  military  pay;  to  author- 
ize military  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  and  for  other  purpoees. 

1.  Hugh  Scott 

2.  John  Stennls 

3.  Ijowell  Welcker 

4.  Robert  Grtffln 
6.  Robert  Dole 

6.  Gale  McGee 

7.  Robert  Taft 

8.  Glenn  Beall 

9.  John  Tower 

10.  Charles  Percy 

11.  J.  Caleb  Boggs 

12.  Hiram  Fong 

13.  Edward  W.  Brooke 

14.  Marlow  W.  Cook 

15.  Peter  Domlnlck 

16.  Bin  Brock 

17.  Lloyd  Bentsen 

18.  Wallace  Bennett 

19.  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
ao.  Jennings  Randolph 

21.  Clifford  Hansen 

22.  Howard  Baker 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
nection with  the  motion,  I  have  already 
explained  why  I  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  this  step.  I  explain  further 
that  it  is  reluctantly  done  on  my  part,  but 
the  motion  is  filed  solely  because  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  directly  connected  with 
our  national  security. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  rules,  I 
understand,  the  filing  of  the  motion  now 
will  bring  the  vote  up  on  this  motion  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  able  assistant  majority  leader  is 
here.  If  it  is  in  order,  I  would  like  to  call 
on  him  to  make  a  statement  for  the 
Record  of  what  he  has  in  mind  as  to  how 
this  vote  will  be  handled  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  under  rule  XXn.  a 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  vrtll  occur  Im- 
mediately following  a  mandatory  quorum 
caU  at  the  expiration  of  1  hour  fol- 
lowing the  convening  of  the  Senate  on 
the  following  calendar  day  but  one  after 
the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion.  Inaamiinli 
as  the  Senate  will  not  be  in  sesalon  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  this  would  mean  that 
the  cloture  vote  will  occur  on  Tuesday 
next. 

A  unanimous-consent  order  has  already 
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been  entered  to  the  effect  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  convene  on  Tuesday  next  at  10 :  30 
a.m.  That  convening  hour  Is  subject  to 
change,  but  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent order  that  has  been  entered,  the 
hour  of  debate  on  Tuesday  next  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  will  begin  nm- 
ning  at  11  a.m.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
hour,  to  wait  at  12  noon,  there  will  be  a 
mandatory  quorum  call.  Upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  quorum,  the  rollcall  fol- 
lows autcmaatlcally.  Therefore,  the  roll- 
call should  occur  on  Tuesday  next  at 
about  12:15  pjn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  That  is  valuable  information 
for  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  between  now  and  the 
time  of  that  vote,  all  Senators  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  make  such  argu- 
ments on  this  matter  as  they  may  see  fit, 
and  I  certainly  expect  to  be  on  the  floor 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  will  have 
something  to  say  and  some  activity  on 
the  subject  matter,  as  will  other  mem- 
bers of  our  committee. 

Earlier  today,  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  I  suggested  that  I  would  have  addi- 
tional remarks  this  afternoon,  even 
though  they  might  be  largely  a  repetition 
of  certain  matters  on  which  I  spoke  this 
morning,  particularly  these  data  that  I 
have.  I  find  on  checking  through,  though, 
Mr.  President  that  I  have  already  made 
remarks  for  the  Record  that  carry  forth 
these  figures  and  facts  on  the  trends  that 
are  developing  in  the  services  without  the 
persuasive  power  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  and  I  think  that  for  the  material 
that  I  have  finished  now,  that  is  complete 
enough.  We  do  have  some  suldltional 
facts  but  not  yet  sufBciently  In  proper 
form  for  presentation,  so  I  have  decided 
just  to  carry  that  over  until  Monday,  and 
get  it  in  better  form  and  present  it  at  that 
time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  con- 
cludes everything  that  I  wish  to  present 

here  on  the  bill  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsoiimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fanhin).   Without   objection,   it   is   so 

ordered.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  signed  a  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
on  further  debate  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJR.  6631,  the  draft  extension 
bill.  I  will  vote  on  Tuesday  next  to  Invoke 
cloture  so  that  the  Issues  posed  by  the 
conference  report  may  be  determined 
on  their  merits.  If  cloture  is  Invoked, 
however,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report  itself,  and 
I  want  to  make  use  of  this  brief  oppor- 


tunity to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  my 
position  on  this  bill  and  the  reasons  for 
which  I  have  taken  that  position. 

Since  1966,  when  I  sucessfuUy  cam- 
paigned for  the  Senate  in  Tennessee, 
the  Volimteer  State,  I  have  strongly, 
openly,  and  consistently  supported  the 
concept  of  the  all -volunteer  armed 
force.  I  have  applauded  President  Nixon 
for  his  support  of  the  volimteer  army, 
and  I  welcomed  the  conclusions  of  the 
distinguished  commission  headed  by 
former  Defense  Secretary  Thomas  Gates 
that  the  volunteer  army  could  be  readily 
achieved  if  certain  incentives  were  pro- 
vided. 

Since  President  Nixon  took  office  in 
January  1969,  the  manpower  require- 
ments of  the  Armed  Forces  have  steadily 
diminished.  This  fact  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  President's  policy  of  Viet- 
namization  and  the  I^on  doctrine, 
which  states  that  the  United  States  ex- 
pects its  allies  around  the  world  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  military  manpower 
needs.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  au- 
thorized troop  level  in  Vletnsun  will  have 
been  reduced  from  535,000  American  men 
In  January  1969,  to  184.000  or  less. 
American  troop  levels  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  reduced.  While  the 
UJS.  commitment  to  the  free  world  has 
in  no  way  been  weakened,  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  policies  the  number  of 
American  tro<H>s  needed  to  bcw:k  up  our 
commitment  has  wisely  been  reduced. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
for  an  all-volunteer  Armed  Force  in  this 
country.  No  matter  how  hard  we  might 
try  to  design  an  equitable  system,  any 
military  conscription  system  short  of  uni- 
versal military  service  will  by  definition 
be  Inequitable.  A  force  of  well-paid,  well- 
trained,  well-equipped,  highly  motivated 
volunteers  is  far  more  consistent  with 
our  national  principles  of  Individual  free- 
dom of  choice  than  is  a  larger  force  of 
men  conscripted  against  their  wUl. 

On  June  24  of  this  year  I  voted  against 
the  draft  extension  bill  when  it  was  poid^ 
Ing  In  the  Senate,  and  I  voted  against  the 
biU  for  two  principal  reasons:  First,  I  was 
opposed  to  the  2-year  extension  of  the 
draft  contained  In  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieved that  such  an  extension  would  delay 
for  an  unconscionably  long  period  of  time 
the  realization  of  the  all-volunteer  army 
concept.  Second,  I  was  (^posed  to  the 
langut^e  of  the  so-called  Mansfield 
amendment,  which  sought  to  limit  the 
fiexlbility  of  the  President  with  respect  to 
his  Vietnamlzation  policy. 

The  conference  report  now  pending  in 
the  Senate  still  contains  the  2-year  draft 
extension  and  a  modified  version  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  would  therefore 
vote  against  the  conference  r^?ort  on 
these  two  grounds  alone. 

But  the  conference  report  also  con- 
tains what  I  b^eve  to  be  grossly  Inade- 
quate provisions  relating  to  increased  pay 
for  men  and  women  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, particularly  with  respect  to  the  lower 
enlisted  and  ofDcer  pay  grades.  The  pay 
provisions  contained  in  the  vo^on  of  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in  June,  while 
perhaps  inadequate,  would  certainly  have 
had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  transi- 
tion to  the  volunteer  army  far  more  rap- 
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Idly  than  the  pay  provisions  contained  in 
the  pending  conference  report. 

Therefore  I  win  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report  for  three  reasons:  the  2- 
year  extension  of  the  draft,  the  langvxage 
which  would  restrict  the  President's  flex- 
ibility In  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
grossly  Inadequate  pay  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  within  this  century 
America  has  fought  four  long  and  costly 
wars,  in  each  instance  sacrificing  lives 
and  treasure  in  the  defense  of  freedom 
for  other  nations.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  be  the  bulwark  of  freedom 
against  aggression,  whatever  its  origin. 
This  country  must  be  second  to  none  in 
its  military  strength,  whether  that 
strength  be  measured  by  the  adequacy  of 
its  armaments  or  the  effectiveness  of  its 
military  manpower.  I  am  wholly  con- 
vinced that  this  end  can  best  be  met  by  a 
dedicated  all-volunteer  force,  and  that 
the  time  for  such  a  force  is  now. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  I  assume  this  wUl  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
submitted  Senate  Resolution  169  are 
printed  earlier  in  the  Record  under  Sub- 
mission of  a  Resolution.) 


NURSING    HOME    REIMBURSEMENT 
AND  PROFITS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pres- 
ently very  concerned  about  issues  raised 
during  the  course  of  hearings  conducted 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care 
of  the  XJJ5.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  These  relate  to  medicaid  nursing- 
home  reimbursement  formulas  and  to  the 
returns  realized  by  the  nursing  home 
industry. 

Under  the  present  law  the  medicaid 
system  unlike  its  counterpart  the  medi- 
care ECF  program,  does  not  impose  upon 
the  States  any  one  reimbursement  for- 
mula. Most  Stetes  pay  their  nursing 
homes  a  flat  fee,  perhaps  $14  a  day  for 
skilled  nursing-home  care.  Others  follow 
the  medicare  formula  of  reasonable  costs. 
Still  others  have  variaUons  of  these  such 
as  the  points  systems  which  function  in 
several  States  Including  Coimecticut  and 
Illinois. 

These  and  others  have  been  proposed 
as  possible  uniform  national  reimburse- 
ment formulas  under  medicaid.  As  such 
they  merit  our  study  and  concern.  All 
have  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  will 
have  to  be  carefully  considered— if  in- 
deed we  are  ctmimitted  to  making 
changes  in  the  present  system. 

I  want  to  talk  about  two  "points"  sys- 
tOM  here  today:  one  very  good  and  the 
other  very  bad.  One  system  places  direct 


financial  incentives  in  favor  of  neglect- 
ing patients  and  giving  them  poor  care. 
The  other  places  a  direct  financial  in- 
centive in  favor  of  becoming  what  the 
State  calls  a  "Class  A"  nursing  home. 

In  Illinois  the  "points"  system  makes 
a  medical  Judgment  of  how  debilitated  a 
patient  Is,  that  is,  how  much  and  what 
kind  of  medical  care  he  needs.  This 
Judgment  is  expressed  in  points.  The 
more  "points"  the  more  care  that  is 
needed. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  skilled  nurs- 
ing-home base — including  the  first  seven 
points — available  to  most  niu-sing  homes 
is  $380  per  month  in  Illinois,  with  the 
nursing  home  being  compensated  $6  for 
each  point  of  patient  disability  there- 
after. 

I  first  became  alarmed  about  this  sys- 
tem when  a  nursing  home  operator  told 
me  in  confidence  that  nursing  home  op- 
erators in  Illinois  commonly  would  re- 
fer to  a  bed  sore  as  "being  worth  $48  a 
month." 

To  my  very  great  dismay  I  learned  that 
large  bedsores  once  developed  by  the 
patient  are  worth  eight  points  and  at 
$6  a  point,  the  reimbursement  to  the 
nursing  home  increases  by  $48  a  month. 
I  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  accusing 
every  nursing  home  operator  in  Illinois 
of  deliberately  letting  patients  lie  unat- 
tended in  order  to  increase  his  reim- 
bursement. I  simply  point  out  the  op- 
portimlty  is  there.  I  point  out  that  there 
is  a  direct  financial  incentive  in  favor  of 
poor  care.  A  few  more  examples : 

A  patient  who  requires  assistance  in 
eating  because  of  his  being  tied  in  a 
chair  or  because  of  the  necessity  of  cath- 
eterization is  worth  three  points  or  $18  a 
month. 

Continuous  catheterization  itself  is 
worth  eight  points  or  $49.  It  a  patient  is 
in  restraints  and  not  assisted  to  go  to 
the  bathroom,  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
he  wiU  become  totally  incontinent  ol 
bowel  or  bladder  which  is  worth  six  more 
points  or  $36. 

If  the  patient  now  becomes  loud  and 
boisterous  to  the  point  where  he  can  be 
classified  as  a  behavior  problem  requir- 
ing the  frequent  attention  of  staff  then  he 
becomes  eligible  for  eight  more  points  or 
$48.  What  is  more,  if  it  Is  difficult  to  give 
him  a  tranquilizer  by  mouth  and  he  is 
then  given  daily  injections  of  liquid 
thorazine.  his  rate  of  compensation  goes 
up  another  $24  per  month  because  the 
need  for  daily  injection  is  worth  four 
points. 

I  am  sure  the  possibilities  for  abuse  of 
the  system  and  poor  patient  care  are  ob- 
vious from  these  examples.  If  it  were 
possible  to  allocate  all  these  examples 
to  one  patient,  the  reimbursement  would 
grow  from  $380  to  $602  a  month.  I  believe 
these  temptations  are  too  great  and  that 
the  Illinois  system  must  be  modified. 

I  am  not  taking  irrevocably  a  position 
against  higher  compensation  for  so- 
called  heavy  care  patients.  I  realize  the 
reluctance  of  nursing  homes  to  accept 
these  patients  from  the  State  and  this 
Is  probably  what  motivated  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  adopt  their  present  system. 

As  a  solution  to  the  problem  I  have 
been  favorably  Impressed  by  the  "points" 
system  as  It  has  functlwied  In  the  State 
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of  ConnecUcut.  Dr.  Franklin  Foote  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  in  that  State  which 
is  commonly  recognized  as  having  one  of 
the  best  nursing  home  systems  in  the 
Nation.  To  be  sure,  there  are  problems 
with  this  system,  as  its  originator  Dr 
Foote  quickly  admits,  but  with  some 
minor  revision  it  might  provide  a  useful 
model  for  the  use  of  other  States. 

This  "points"  system  focuses  on  the 
nursing  home  as  a  total  entity.  The  State 
health  department  measures  the  nursing 
home  on  the  basis  of  its  physical  plant 
general  conformity  to  regulations,  the 
care  provided,  in  short,  on  its  total  en- 
vironment. The  home's  positive  achieve- 
ments are  expressed  in  points,  the  total 
of  which  determines  whether  the  nursing 
home  belongs  in  class  A,  B,  C  D  or  P 
and  ultimately  on  Its  rate  of  comijensa- 
tlon.  Significantly,  demerits  are  given  as 
well  as  positive  points.  Typically,  a  class 
A  nursing  home  wiU  receive  about  $1  a 
day  more  than  a  class  B  nursing  home 
and  $2  a  day  more  than  a  class  C  nursing 
home,  and  so  forth. 

Under  this  system  there  is  a  direct 
financial  incentive  in  favor  of  becoming 
in  the  judgment  of  the  State  health  de- 
partment, an  excellent  nursing  home 

The  weakness  of  this  plan  has  been 
that  It  has  been  possible  for  some  nursing 
homes  to  accumulate  points  wliich  cost 
comparatively  little,  such  as  the  services 
of  a  mimster  of  religion  and  recreation 
programs,  as  opposed  to  accumulating 
more  expensive  points  for  higher  nurse- 
patient  ratios  or  larger  expenditures  for 
food  and  food  services.  These  weaknesses 
are  being  corrected  so  that  more  points 
will  be  awarded  for  those  more  costly  and 
cntical  Items,  without  downplaying  the 
importance  of  such  items  as  recreation 
and  religion. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  reimbursement 
I  want  to  take  up  briefly  the  question  of 
nursing  home  profits.  This  subject  more 
than  any  other  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
controversy  over  nursing  homes  The 
spectacle  of  nursing  home  associations 
like  Michigan  threatening  to  turn  public 
patients  out  into  the  street  if  the  State 
Legislature  did  not  grant  an  increase  in 
rates  is  burned  into  the  public  memory 
Most  of  the  time  the  public  supports  the 
industry  and  it  is  the  State  Legislature 
?}^  is  made  the  heavy.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  industry  on  manv  occasions 
statmg  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
the  typical  $14  a  day  which  is  allocated 
to  pauents  by  States  is  grossly  inad- 

Logic  certainly  supports  this  view 
Most  of  us  spend  more  than  $14  a  dav  on 
a  hotel  room  whe.'-e  we  get  one  of  the 
services  we  insist  the  nursing  homes 
provide,  the  foremost  being  food  and 
nursing  services. 

Thu.s,  it  does  seem  clear  that  $14  a  day 
is  very  inadequate  to  purcha.se  the  kind 
of  msUtutional  care  we  expect  from 
nursing  homes.  At  the  same  time  we 
recently  had  testimony  in  Chicago  from 
nursing  home  operators  receivino^  ap- 
proximately $320  a  month  per  patient 
who  made  enormous  profits,  the  thesis 
apparently  being,  if  care  Is  reduced  or 
not  given  and  food  costs  are  kept  to  a 
nummum.  then  it  is  pos.sib!c  to  make 
great  profit. 
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The  examples  from  our  Chicago  hear- 
ings are,  of  course,  isolated.  Even  the 
fiercest  critics  of  nursing  homes  would 
not  put  them  all  in  the  same  class  with 
a  man  who  received  $400,000  yearly  from 
the  State,  spent  54  cents  per  patient  per 
day  for  food  and  showed  a  profit  of 
$185,000.  As  Senator  Percy  pointed  out. 
even  jails  in  the  Chicago  area  spend  65 
cents  a  day  for  food. 

Still  it  is  significant  that  this  home's 
profits  came  to  our  attention  because  of 
alleged  poor  care.  The  State  of  Illinois, 
according  to  testimony,  had  been  trying 
to  close  the  home  in  question  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  Finally,  it  has  been 
closed  and  the  patients  removed. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  I 
have  received  a  study  performed  by  the 
Hospital  Cost  Commission  Finance  and 
Budget  Division  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  results  of  this  survey  of  Con- 
necticut proprietary  nursing  homes  is 
quite  alarminp.  The  study  shows  an  over- 
all 44  percent  return  on  investment. 
When  officers'  salaries  are  pulled  out, 
the  return  on  investment  is  15.6  percent. 

I  hasten  to  admit  that  my  accounting 
background  Is  limited  and  I  recall  the 
expression  that  you  can  prove  anything 
with  figures.  For  these  reasons  and  be- 
cause this  issue  is  so  important,  I  will 
be  a  little  cautious  with  the  results  of 
this  study  until  I  get  more  background 
on  its  methodology. 

On  its  face,  the  study  does  indicate 
that  nursing  home  business  in  Connecti- 
cut at  least  shows  an  excellent  rate  of 
return,  much  more  than  most  industries 
Significantly,  the  class  C  nursing  homes 
in  the  State  showed  the  highest  rate  of 
return — some  61  percent. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  the 
State  of  Connecticut  is  unrepresentative 
because  of  its  unique  points  system, 
which  will  pay  a  home  more  per  patient 
if  it  meets  or  exceeds  State  standards. 
I  do  not  think  this  argument  is  well 
founded  because  the  State  of  Cormecticut 
has  a  maximum  rate  of  $486  per  month. 
There  are  at  least  11  States  that  have 
higher  maximum  monthly  medicaid  rates 
counting  the  six  reasonable  cost  States. 
There  are  at  least  12  States  that  have 
higher  average  rates  for  medicaid  than 
Connecticut's  $338  per  month. 

All  of  this  Information  raises  very  in- 
teresting and  crucial  questions  which 
must  be  answered  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. I  believe  the  industry  is  committed 
to  providing  excellent  care  for  a  reason- 
able return.  I  have  supported  the  in- 
dustry when  the  Government  has  sought 
to  arbitrarily  withdraw  its  commitment 
and  its  funds.  I  now  ask  for  cooperation 
from  the  industry  in  establishing  the 
facts. 

The  issue  of  costs,  profits,  and  return 
on  investment  is,  as  I  have  said  before, 
very  much  the  heart  of  this  controversy. 
I  will  ask  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  to  undertake  a  study  of 
costs.  I  hope  the  industry  will  cooperate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  enter  In  the  Record  the  report 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut  prepared  by 
their  hospital  cost  commission,  depart- 
ment of  Finance  and  oontnri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

State  or  Connecticut, 
Department  of  Finance  and  Conthol, 

Hartford,  Conn..  July  27,  1971. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Latt,  , 

Management     Consultant,     Nursing     Home 
Branch,    Public    Health    Service,    Park- 
lawn  Building,  Rockville,  Md. 
Dear  Mr.  Latt:   Your  request  concerning 
nursing  homes  has  been  referred  to  me  Tor 
reply. 

In  accordance  with  your  request.  I  am 
enclosing  copies  of  the  studies  conducted. 

If  you  have  any  questions  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  S.  Karnasiewicz. 

Executive  Director. 
Hospital  Cost  Commission. 

Nursing  Homes 

UNriNGS 

An  oierview  of  nursing  homes 

As  of  1970  there  were  237  convalescent  hos- 
pitals. 40  rest  hemes  with  nursing  supervi- 
sion. 5  children's  nurseries  and  161  homes  for 
the  aged. 

The  number  of  convalescent  beds  Increased 
from  14,737  to  15.319  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1970.  Of  the  total  number  of 
licensed  beds,  86"";  of  the  beds  are  classified 
as  A  aiid  14' -  are  in  the  B  to  D  classifica- 
tions. State  patients  comprise  65  r  or  9.249 
patients  of  total  patient  census  of  14.310. 

Analysis  by  source  of  reimbursement  indi- 
cates that  46.5';  of  the  facilities  i.e..  86  of 
185,  reported  no  medicare  patient  days  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1970. 
This  may  be  indicative  of  over-looking  medi- 
care eligibility  which  means  that  the  burden 
is  inadvertently  transferred  to  medicaid 
thereby  increasing  the  state's  share  of  sup- 
port. 

Concerning  invested  capital 

Based  on  15.000  beds  and  an  estimated  con- 
struction cost  of  $8000  bed  the  nursing 
homes  capital  Investment  is  estimated  at 
8120  million  but  the  amount  of  ownerships 
equity  is  maintained  at  minimum  level  and 
in  a  number  of  Instances  Indicates  a  negative 
capital.  The  general  practice  has  been  to 
Invest  personally  the  least  amount  possible 
with  a  major  portion  being  financed  by  banks 
and  other  mortgagees.  In  most  instances 
equity  and  retained  earnings  are  being  kept 
at  a  minimum  which  may  indicate  that  the 
principals  are  milking  the  corporations. 

NtrRSING     HOMES 

Employee  patient  ratio 

An  analysts  of  nursing  services  indicates 
that  there  is  approximately  one  employee 
for  every  two  patients  providing  on  an  aver- 
age 2.4  hours  of  nursing  services  for  each 
patient  per  day. 

Projected  gross  ccst  to  the  State ' 

Based  on  the  suggested  rates  the  projected 
gross  post  to  the  state  for  convsilescent  care 
and  other  related  services  is  estimated  at 
64.6  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1971-72.  This 
represents  an  Increase  of  $1.8  million  over 
the  prior  fiscal  year  projection. 

The  projected  Increase  of  $1.8  million  Is 
primarily  due  to  a  weighted  average  Increase 
of  9.6 '"c  in  basic  costs  to  which  adjustments 
for  Time  Lag  and  compensation  are  added. 

The  alternative  g^ross  cost  projections  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971-72,  range  from  $64.6  mil- 
lion to  $68.8  mUllon.- 

The  overall  weighted  average  per  diem  of 
$15.43  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30.  1970,  represents  an  Increase  of  $1.35  or 
9.6%. 


'  Page  44. 
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Th«  per  diem  rate  for  Class  A-1,  which 
represents  72  S;  of  the  total  beds,  incre*aed 
from  $15.03  to  $16.41  an  Increase  of  (1.38  or 
9.27c  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 
1970. 

Recommendations 

(1)  It  Is  recommended  that  reimburse- 
ment rates  be  developed  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  standard  compensation  factor. 

(2)  A  prospective  time  lag  adjustment 
factor  should  t>e  Included  based  on  the  lower 
of  actual  or  state-wide  average  by  class. 

(3)  Reimbursement  based  on  multiple 
levels  of  care  provided  in  accordance  with 
patients'  needs  should  be  explored  and 
evaluated  as  to  feasibUity. 

(4)  It  is  recommended  that,  the  weighted 
average  per  diem  cost  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  relative  utilization  which  basis  would 
reflect  an  appropriate  reimbursement  value 
for  state  patients. 

State   of   Connfcticttt — Hospital   Cost 
Commission 
(A  Study  of  Convalescent  Hospitals  Return 
on  Investment,  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1970) 

This  study  indicates  the  return  on  in- 
vestment and  return  on  asset  value  realized 
by  ow.er.i  of  Convalescent  Hospitals  in  Con- 
nect.cut.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30.  1!:«7j.  The  study  undertaken  includes  83'; 
of  all  licensed  proprietary  hospitals  in  the 
state. 

MErHODOLOCT 

The  information  for  this  study  was  ex- 
tricated from  cost  reports  submitted  by  the 
hospitals  to  the  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  section  17-314  of  the 
General  Statutes. 

In  general,  three  criteria  were  used; 

Return:  Includes — Net  gain  or  less  as  re- 
ported for  Federal  tax  purposes  and  cor- 
porate officers'  salaries.  Consideration  of  offi- 
cer i'  sabiries  is  required  to  reflect  the  cor- 
porate "return"  on  a  basis  consistent  with 
that  of  partnerships  and  sole  proprietorships. 

Investment:  Includes — Capital  stock  and 
equity  of  sole  proprietorships  and  partner- 
ships, additions  to  capital,  reinvested  earn- 
ings, loans  to  and  or  from  owners,  and  prior 
"years'  adjustments.  Dividends  paid  during 
the  reported  period  are  excluded. 

Net  Assets :  Represents  total  assets  less 
allowance  for  doubtful  accounts  and  accumu- 
lated depreciation. 

This  methodology  is  essentially  In  agree- 
ment with  Medicare  principles;  however,  the 
following  liberal  considerations  were  made: 

1.  The  return  does  not  include  any  profits 
realized  in  rental  payments  to  related  realty 
companies. 

2.  The  investment  does  not  consider  prior 
years'  corporate  officers'  salaries  which  may 
have  been  excessive,  or  dividends  in  excess 
of  income  earned  which  resulted  in  negative 
retained  earnings.  Theoretically,  such  pay- 
ments are  reductions  of  investment  and 
should  be  treated  accordingly;  however,  the 
required  historical  information  was  not 
available. 

In  addition.  Medicare  principles  exclude 
from  the  return  on  investment  a  "reason- 
able" amount  for  owners'  compensation, 
where  owners  render  "necessary"  services  to 
the  hospital.  It  was  not  possible  to  verify 
the  "reasonableness"  or  "necessity"  of  the 
services  claimed  by  the  owners  since  the 
existing  staff  unit  does  not  have  sufficient 
time  available  to  undertake  such  a  project. 
A  field  audit  unit  would  be  required  for  this 
assignment.  As  a  result,  the  amount  claimed 
by  owners  as  compensation  for  their  servlcec, 
was  Included  as  a  part  of  the  return. 

riNDINGS 

The  over-all  return  on  Investment  Is  44.0''^. 
Excluding  officers'  salaries,  the  return  on  In- 
vestment Is  15.6%.  The  allowable  return  for 
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proprlet«ry   proTlden    und«r    Medicare 
thla  pOTlod  Is  11.100%. 

CONCLtrsIONB 

A  recent  issue  of  "Porbes"  pnoented  an 
Interview  with  Royal  Little,  who  originated 
and  Implemented  (Textron)  the  Idea  for  the 
wcvklng  conglomerate,  as  we  know  It  today 
Uttle  Is  of  the  opinion  thai  the  days  of  the 
15%  return  on  capital  equity  are  over  and  a 
lower  return  can  be  expected. 

Why.  therefore,  did  owners  of  extended 
care  faclUtlee  In  Connecticut  realize  a  44.0% 
return  on  investment,  before  personal  com- 
pensation for  servlcesT 

Probably  the  most  slgnlflcant  oontributlns 
factor  U  the  low  level  of  personal  Investment 
required  by  owners  of  these  faclUUes  Most 
banks  have  Uberal  criteria  for  mortgage  eUgl- 
blllty  since  the  Income  of  a  convalescent 
hospital  Is  now,  essentially,  guaranteed  as  a 
result  of  federal  and  state  Involvements.  To 
illustrate  this  point  consider  the  fcHlowlng- 
Construction  CosU  Per  Hospital  Construc- 
tion Section— State  Health  Department  >— 
M.OOO  per  bed.  y^^^iu^ 

Mortgage    Allowance    Per    Local    Hartfcwd 
Bank— W.OOO  per  bed. 
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Capital  Investment  Required  by  Ownei— 
•2.000  per  bed. 

A  40  bed  A-l  facility  would  require  a  cap- 
ital investment  by  the  owner  of  $80,000. 
Assume  the  per  diem  cost  of  this  hypotheti- 
cal facility  to  be  the  weighted  average  cost 
tor  the  A-l  classification,  •13.10.  With  a  state 
reimbursement  of  »16.26,  the  return  per 
paUent  would  be  •a.  16  per  day  or  •786  per 
year.  The  annual  return  for  40  paUents 
would  amount  to  •31,400  resulting  In  a  80.3  % 
return  on  investment  (•81,400-=-^80.000.) 

One  factor  contributing  to  the  high  return 
on  investment  Is  the  Interim  adjustment 
effected  In  the  state's  approved  reimburse- 
ment rates,  the  state  ■"""imlng  finnn/.tn; 
responaibiUty  for  approximately  60%  of  the 
caseload.  In  the  A-l  (2)  classification,  for 
example,  the  interim  rate  effected  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1960,  represented  a  9.6%  Increase  over 
the  reimbursement  rate  authorized  three 
months  earlier,  resulting  in  a  reimburse- 
ment 16.4%  over  the  average  cost  for  this 
classification. 

Another  important  factor  for  consideration 
is  the  cost  matrU  employed  in  determining 
state  reimbursement  rates.  An  average  cost. 


weighted  on  the  basis  of  "total"  occupancv 
U  used  as  a  base  point.  Therefore,  theoretl- 
caUy  speaking,  the  assumption  U  made  that 
60%  of  aU  state  patients  are  treated  in  facu- 
lties with  actual  costs  above  this  base  point 
with  the  offsetting  60%  treated  in  faclllUes 
with  costs  below  the  base  point.  This  was  not 
a  valid  assumption  to  make.  The  average  cost 
weighted  on  a  basis  of  "state"  occupancy  in- 
dicates that  there  are  more  sUte  patients  in 
faculties  with  costs  below  average.  The  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  state  tat  fiscal  1971-72  was 
projected »  using  both  base  points.  Use  of  the 
state  average,  as  opposed  to  the  total  average, 
reduces  the  total  state  payment  to  convales- 
cent hospital  providers  by  •S  mllUon. 

rOOTNOTXS 

'It  was  estimated  that  •a.OOO  per  bed 
would  be  required  to  construct  a  facility 
which  would  meet  minimum  licensing  re- 
quirements. The  cost  would  be  reduced  were 
the  owner  to  handle  the  contracting  function 
personaUy,  thus  further  reducing  the  capital 
Investment  required. 

•Refer  to  "Convalescent  Boepltals  Bt  Al 
Alternative    Reimbursement     Rates     Fiscal 
1973-71".  ■       ^^ 


Classification 


_CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL^RETURN  ON:  INVESTMENT  AND  NET  ASSETS,  BY  CLASSIFICATION.  FISCAL  YEAR  END  SEPT   30,  1970 


Relurni        Investment 


Net 
assets 


Percentage  return  on 
Investment       Net  assets 


*-!--    $3,209,449 

*-2 - 749,4<M 

*3 132.996 

B 272.890 


$7. 154, 160 

2,120,344 

372.499 

602,94* 


$42,821,703 

5,  094,  975 

860,808 

1,969,619 


44.9 
35.3 
35.7 
45.3 


7.5 
14.7 
15.5 
13.9 


Classification 


Return  i        Investment 


Net 
asseta 


Percentage  return  on 
Investment       Net  assets 


S --.-  547.588 

0 35,349 

Total 4,947,676 


890,342 
102.321 


2,  205,  545 
169,988 


61.5 
34.6 


24.8 

20.8 


11,242,614   53.122.638 


44.0 


1  Net  gain  or  loss  for  tax  purposes  plus  corporate  officers'  salaries  $3,195,030. 
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STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT-HOSPITAL  COST  COMMISSION 
CONVALESCENT  HOSPITALS  ET  AL-STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


1970 


1960 


1968 


Number 
Number  of  reports 
licensed        used  > 


Number 
Number  of  reports 
licenstd        used  ■ 


Number 
licensed 


Number 

of  reports 

used' 


1.  Coavalescent  hospitaU; 

CiMsA-l 124 

CtaMA-2 40 

ClJssA-3 20 

TotH.  A'l 184 

Class  B 22 

CU»C 25 


98 

30 
IS 


143 
17 
23 


122 

99 

15  .. 

36 

30 

78  .... 

13 

11 

74 

171 

140 

167 

23 

17 

22 

37 

32 

♦0 ." 

1970 


1960 


1968 


Number 


Number 


Number   of  reports      Number   of  reports      Number     of  reports 
licensed         used'      l^ensed         u^  i      licensed  S»d^ 


ClesiO... 

Class  E .;:.: 

Total 

2.  CkildrfR'i  hospitals 

3.  Rest  homes  with  nursing 

supervision. . . 

4.  Homes  for  the  aged 


237 


185 


239 


193 


40 
161 


27 
70 


39 
158 


24 
64 


the  most  common  being  riiort  ptrwd  reports,  are  excluded  from  average  cost  studSiT 


>  Figures  not  supplied. 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT-HOSPITAL  COST  COMMISSION 


Cost  center! 

A-l 

A-2 

A-3 

B 

C 

D 

Cost  centers 

A-l 

A-2 

A-3 

.  iO.  13/0 
B 

C 

D 

Administration: 

Salary 

Nonsalary.. 

$0.60 
1.85 

$0.42 
1.64 

$0.19 
1.53 

$0.22  . 
1.46 

Houselieeping' 

SaUry  

Nonsalary 

Subtotal ... 

Nursing  service: 

SaUry 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

Other  service: 

Salary 

Nonsalary... 

Subtotal 

Other  expense 

Total 

.51 

.11 

.35 
.09 

.26 

.08 

.38 

.09 

.39 

.11  .. 

$1.31 

$1.11 

.13 

Rent :;. 

2.45 
.69 
.88 

2.06 
.30 
.55 

1.72 
.11 
.54 

1.68 
.15 
.56 

1.31 

.24 

44 

1.11 
.11 
.29 

.12 
.47 

.62 

.44 

.34 

.47 

.50 

OepreeiJtion 

.13 

Plant  operation  and  main- 
tenance: 
Setory 

.33 
.64 

.28 

.57 

.19 
.71 

.21 

.74 

.12 
.61 

6.92 
.23 

5.96 
.11 

6.26 
.08 

5.75 
.11 

5.31 
.13 

3.44 

.02 

NoBMlary 

7.15 

6.07 

6.34 

5.86 

5.44 

3.46 

SubfotaL 

.97 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.73 

.59 

.36 

.19 

.35 
.16 

.13 
.12 

.12 
.05 

.05  . 
.12 

Dietary: 

iinnr- 

1.20 
1.46 

2.6« 

.99 
1.18 

2.17 

.98 

1.22 

2.20 

.99 

1.25 

2  24 

.83 
1.25 

.46 

1.05 

"".05 

Noon  la  ry 

Subtotal ~ 

.55 
.01  .. 

.51 

25 
.01  .. 

.17 

.17 
.01  ... 

.05 

Laundry  tod  linen: 

SJfary 

Neatitory 

.15 
.30 

.14 
.23 

.12 
.19 

.16 
.25 

.15 
.24 

I.  51 

.28 

.15 

16.41 

13.32 

12.72 

12.49 

11.31 

7.68 

SuMoUl 

.45 

.37 

.31 

.41 

.39 

.43 

September  17,  1971 
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STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT-HOSPITAL  COST  COMMISSION 
CONVALESCENT  HOSPITALS-  COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BASIC  COSTS  BY  CLASSIFICATION  AND  COST  CENTER  YEAR  ENDED  SEPT.  30, 1970 


Classification  > 

Cost  centers 

Classification  > 

Cost  centers 

A-l 

A-2 

A-3 

B 

C 

D 

A-l 

A-2 

A-3 

B 

c 

D 

Adm  inist  ration 

Ren - 

Depreciation 

....  14.9 
4.2 
5.2 

15.5 
2.2 
4.1 
6.4 

16.3 
2.8 
3.3 

45.6 
3.8 

13.5 
.9 

4.2 

7.1 
17.3 

2.4 

2.7 
49.8 

2.0 
.1  . 

13.5 
1.2 
4.5 
7,6 

17.9 
3.3 
3.8 

46.9 
1.3 

11.0 
2.1 
3.9 
6.5 

18.4 
3.4 
4.4 

48.7 
1.5 

10.0 
1.4 
3.8 
7.7 

19.7 
5.6 
1.7 

49.5 
.6 

Accounted  for  as: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Adjustments  to  basic  cost:' 

Timelag21  months 

...      61.4 
...      38.6 

63,7 
36.3 

63.9 
36.1 

62.7 
37.3 

60.6 
39.4 

57.7 
42.3 

^  Q 

0  i*ta  ry        - . . 

-  ..       16.2 

4.3 

5.2 

6.7 
11.5 

14.3 
6.0 
12.1 

10.9 
9.6 

10.0 

11.5 
11.6 
9.7  . 

1  lundrv  ind  linon 

2  7 

9.2 

HouiftkecotnB 

3  8 

Officers  salaries 

4.9 

14.1 

Nu rsing  service . . 

....  43.6 
3.4 

Partner  or  proprietor  Comp 

9.9 

Other  expenses. 

1  . 

Total  percent . 

....     100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  No  facility  was  assigned  an  "E"  classification  by  the  Health  Department  for  the  1970-71  reim-        »  Percent  of  total  basic  cost, 
bursement  period. 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT-HOSPITAL  COST  COMMISSION 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITALS,  PER  DIEM  BASIC  COSTS  BY  COST 
CENTER-YEAR  ENDED  SEPT.  30. 1970 

REST  HOMES  WITH  NURSING  SUPERVISION, 
COSTS   BY  COST  CENTER-YEAR  ENDED 

PER  DIEM 
SEPT.  30 

BASIC 
,  1970 

HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED,  PER  DIEM  BASIC  COSTS 
CENTER-YEAR  ENDED  SEPT.  30,  1970 

BY  COST 

Cost  centers 

Per  diem 
cost 

Cost  centers 

Pe 

r  diem 
costs 

Cost  centers 

Per  diem 
costs 

Administration: 

Salary  

Nonsalary 

ainte 

nance: 

;;;  $0.90 

...      .90 

Administration: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal -. 

Rent.. .- 

Depreciation 

Plant  operation  and  maintenance: 

Salary 

Nonsalary.. 

Subtotal 

Dietary: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal.... 

Laundry  and  linen: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

Housekeeping: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

... 

$0.41 
1.10 

Administration: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

Rent 

Depreciation 

Plant  operation  and 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

Dietary: 

Salary     

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

Laundry  and  linen: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

Housekeeping: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

Nursing  service: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

Other  service: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

Other  expense  

Total          ... 

maintenance: 

...  $0.39 
...      .83 

Subtotal 

1.51 

...     1.22 

Rent 

Depreciation 

...      .09 

...   .21 

.56 
.65 

...      .23 
...      .54 

Plant  operation  and  m 

Salary ... 

Nonsalary 

...      .09 
...      .32 

.27 
.67 

.. .      .24 
...      .72 

Subtotal 

...       .41 

.94 

...      .96 

Dietary: 

Salary      

Nonsalary 

...      .31 
...      .53 

.97 
1.37 

...      .89 
...     1.37 

...      .84 

Subtotal 

2.34 

.10 
.12 

...     2  26 

Laundry  and  linen: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

...      .23 

...      .13 

...      .36 

...      .16 
...      .04 

...      .20 

.   ..  4.87 
...      .01 

...      .09 

...      .09 

Subtotal 

.22 

.18 

Housekeeping: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

.52 
.06 

...      .60 
...      .13 

Subtotal 

.58 

.  .      .73 

Nursing  service: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

Other  service: 

Salary 

Nonsalary 

Subtotal 

Other  expense 

Total 

Nursing  service: 
Salary 

2.78 

.07 

...      .60 
..      .03 

.... 

...    4.88 

Subtotal 

2.85 

...      .63 

Other  service: 

Salary           

.34 
.07 

...      .15 

Nonsalary 

.... 

.  .      .12 

.. .       .07 

SubtoUl 

...      .12 

.41 

...      .22 

Other  expense 

...      .05 

.01 

...      .03 

Total 

...    8.06 

10.07 

...     7.00 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT-HOSPITAL  COST  COMMISSION.  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITALS  ET  AL,  COMPUTATION  OF  TIMELAG- 3-YEAR  MOVING  AVERAGE 


1.  Convalescent  hospitals: 

A-l:  Basic  cost .. 

Percent  increase  or  (decrease). 
A-2    Basic  cost 

Percent  increase  or  (decrease). 
A-3:  Basic  cost 

Pereent  increase  or  (decrease). 
B:      Basiccost 

Percent  increese  ol  (decrease).. 
C:      Basiccost 

Percent  increase  of  (decrease).. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Per  diem  basic  cost 

Cumulative 

percent 

increase 

(decrease) 

(5) 

Monthly 

average 

col  5-!- 36 

(6) 

Average 

percent, 

21  months 

(col.  6X21) 

(7) 

1967 
(1) 

1968 
(2) 

1969 
(3) 

1970 
(4) 

$15.46 

$13.76 
(11.000) 

11.37 
(7.  636) 
9.09 
(12.512) 

ia45 
(0.096) 

10.20 

9.091 

$15.  03 
9.230 
12.70 

11.697 
11.39 

25.303 
11.77 

12.632 
10.60 
3.922 

$16.41   . 
9.182 
13.32 
4.882 
12.72 

11.677 
12.49  . 
6.117 
11.31   . 
6.698 

7.412 

0.2059 

4.3231 

12.31 

8.943 

.2484 

5.2164 

ia39 

24.468 

.6797 

14.2737 

ia46 

18.653 

.5181 

10.8801 

9.35 

19.711 

.5475 

11.497S 
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STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT-  HOSPITAL  COST  COMMISSION,  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITALS  ET  AL.  COMPUTATION  OF  TIMELAG    3-yEAR  MOVING  AVERAGE- Contmuld 


Per  diem  basic  cost 
WW  1968  Igir 

(1)  (2)  (3) 


1970 
(4) 


Cumulative 

percent 

increase 

(decrease) 

(5) 


Monthly 

average 

col  5^36 

(6) 


Averaga 

percent, 

21  months 

(col  6X21) 

(7) 


0        Basic  cost 

Percent  itKreaj*  or  (decrease)  _ 

E        Basic  cost 

Percent  increase  or  (decrease) 
2   Children's  hospitals: 
Basic  cost      . 
Percent  increase  or  (decrease) 

3.  Rest  homes  with  nursing  supervision: 

Basic  cost  .  

Percent  increase  of  (decrease) "] 

4.  Homes  tor  the  aged 

Basic  cost      . 

Percent  increase  or  (decrease) 


».  72 
6.96" 


5.77 
6.94 
4.79 


».  04 
19.643 

13.11 
88.362 

6.  M 
14.038 

6.47 
7.637 

5.94 
24.008 


J7.26 
(9.701) 


J7.58 
5.785 


6.90 
4.864 

8.43 
12.851 

6.28 
5.724 


8  06 
16.812 

10.07 
19  454 

7.00 
11.465 


15.727 
(I) 
(I) 


35.71 
39  942 
41.197 


4369  9. 1749 

(')  (1) 

0)  (>) 


•  9921  20.8341 

1   1095  23  ?995 

11444  24.0324 


1  No  facilities  assigned  'E"  classifications  by  the  Healtti  Department.  ~  — 

STATE    OF    CONNECTICUT,    HOSPITAL    COST    COMMISSION-CONVALESCENT    HOSPITALS  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITALS  FT  Al       ^nMPIIT4Tln^    nc  dcl>   n,.MT,.-r 

ET  AL.  COMPUTATION  OF  PER  DIEW  TIMELAG  ADJUSTMENT  BASED  ON  A  3-YEAR  MOVING  BASED  ON  lOWFR  nr  Vr'iiJ  JiMn  »r  LL/                        ^^^      ^'"^^^'^  ADJUSTMENT 

AVERAGE  AND   TOTAL  '  UTILIZATION  OF  SERVICES  OF  SERVICES                                                                    ""'  *'"'"  *'°  ^''''  '  "^lUZATION 


Sept  33,  1970, 
basK  cost  I 


Timelag 
percent 


Timela; 
adjustment 


Con.aiesc»n>  hospitals: 

Arl 

/w 

A-3 ;;■; 

B 

t 

D  "; 

Children's  Nospral^ 
Res;  rio'n»5  ftr^  "ursmg  supervision- 
Homes  *or 'h- igef^      


j:6  4! 

4   3:39 

13  32 

5  2164 

12.72 

14  2737 

12.49 

10  8801 

i;  31 

1:    49'5 

7.58 

9   :719 

8.06 

ro  8341 

10  07 

23  2995 

7.00 

24  u3'4 

iO  71 
69 
1.82 
1  35 
!  30 
70 
I  68 
.•>  15 
;   ii 


1  A,p,3g=  p,r  -lem  cost  weighted  on  a  b^sis  relective  ol  total  patient-days  without  special 
consjdfr:-ir:i  tpr  State  utilization 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT  HOSPITAL  COST  COMMISSION  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITAL<;  H 
AL.,  COMPUTATION  OF  PER  DIEM  TIMELAG  ADJUSTMENT  BASED  ON  3-YEAR  MOVING 
AVERAGE   AND  STATE'   UTILIZATION   OF  SERVICES 


Sept  30   1970 
basic  cost ' 


T'melag  TiniJlag 

percen-  aJjustment 


Convilescen!  tospi'a's: 

A  2.... 

A-3 

B 

C 

D 
Clild:en  s  f  tiSi.  '-'S 
Rest  hOTies  .\  :n  i^'S: ;?  s„pe 
HorntS  for  "^e  .i^ed 


J!  =.4? 

M  !  7 

i  1  68 

U.-9 

10.  C7 

7.74 

8  IM 
8  97 
6  23 


i  32i« 

5  2164 

u  2-3- 

1'.  380 : 

1!  J975 

9  1749 

2'-  83-il 

2.i  2'.4S 

2t  032J 


$0  67 

.69 

1  67 

1  26 

1.16 

.71 

1  68 

2  09 
1.  50 


'  A»<r3? 


C  "' 


rss'  .■, eijh'ed  in  3  bas'S  ref:^;i<e  o'  S'ate  patierj  days 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT  HOSPITAL  COST  COMMISSION  COMPUTATION  OF  PER  DIfM 
TIMEL-'-,  ii:.:JSr,V?NT  BASED  ON  LO*ER  OF  ACTUAL  Tl  MELAG  PERCENT  OR  AVrRAGE 
AND   TOTAL     JTILIZATION   OF  SERVICES 


Sept.  30,  1970 
basic  cost  ■ 


M I X '  m  u  m 

'ime'ag 

perceni  • 


Timelag 
adiustment 


Cor.vaiesi-e      ics(.itals: 
A  1  

A  2        ....^..:. 

A  3 

B 

C 

D 
C.I, Idle  .  s  i;s.     j's 
Rest  hcrp's  *'M    'urSins  j..(.ei,.SiOii 
Horr.aj  ■■,;     nu  ig^o  " 


516  4! 
13  32 
12.72 
12.49 
11.31 
7  '.S 
2  'x 
10.07 
7.00 


4.3239 
S.  2164 

8.2'V;7 

8  20..? 

8  2-47 

8  2,47 

2'    8341 

23.2SS5 

24. 0:24 


JO.  71 

.69 

1,04 

1,02 

.93 

.03 

1.68 

2.35 

I  68 


.  A,,,3g.  p.,  .,5T,ccr  weighted  01,  biss  ■•<'k- ,e  'i -1:31  patier:  d-.s  *-'hci-' sp^-m  co- 
s  .Vrd-   '     v-ir  Sm'»  uti' Z.M  0!i- 

i-icreajer=ri'-y,^nf   "'''"'^"    ""' '^'    ''  "-''"''^"^  """''^  ''^  =^-    ""••^8^  B«'7«"  ■'•e 


Sept  30.  1970 
basic  cost  ' 


^flaxlmum 

lifTielag  Timelag 

percent  ■  ad)ustment 


Canvalesce.it  hospi'ils' 
A  :      .... 


A  2 

A3      ..  

B  

c  

Chi!  iren's  hospitai;  ] 

Rest  homes  with  nursing  supervision. 
Ho.Ties  tor  "le  aged. 


$:5  43 

4  3239 

50  6" 

13.  17 

5  2 '64 

69 

11.68 

8  204  7 

.96 

11.59 

8  ;  04  7 

.95 

10.07 

8.  204  7 

83 

7  74 

8  204  7 

.64 

8  04 

20  8141 

1.63 

8,97 

23.2995 

2.09 

6.23 

24. 0324 

1.50 

1  Stale  patient  days. 

ons  limited 

to  the  average 

percentage 

tease  of  8  .'047  jercent 


STATE  OF  CONNfCriCUT  HOSPITAL  COST  COMMISSION  CONVALESCENT  HOSPITALS  IT 
AL  .  COMPARISON  Of  ESTIMATED  PER  DIEM  VALUES  '  FOR  PROPRIETARY  SERVICES  19^0 
THROUGH  1967 


1970 


1969 


Convalescent  hospitals: 

A    I 


a  2 

A  3  _[ 

B 

c '■ 

0 " 

E 

Chilir»n'5  hospital' 

R"St  nom^s  with  nursing  superv 

Homes  lor  the  aged.. 


$1  62 

1  53 

1  54 

1  25 

1  10 


1.01 
1.00 
.78 


44 
49 
31 
24 
15 


.84 
.86 
.64 


1968 


Jl  33 
1  35 
1.00 
1.  17 
1  14 
1  02 


.83 
.55 


1967 


$1  42 
1  30 
1.07 
1,07 
.97 
% 


.84 
.52 


Based  Oil  10  percent  of  gross  income 

STATE    OF    CONNECTIC'JT,    HOSPITAL    COST    COVMiSSiON     CONVALEECINT    FOSFiTAL 
tr  AL.  COMPARISON   OF  PER  DIEV  CORPORATE  SALARIES,  1970  THROUGH   1967 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


Convalenscent  nospitals: 
A  1  .    .     . 


A  2 
A  3 
B 
C 

0 


CtI  Iren's  mspitals 

R  'St  homes  ^itti  nursng  supervision.. 

Homes  lor  tne  ag'  i 


$0  81 

$0  70 

$|J  63 

$0,  17 

39 

yo 

69 

.70 

.  7ti 

1  01 

8? 

93 

1.20 

,95 

1    35 

1    17 

1   31 

1.41 

1   37 

1   04 

1,08 

1  03 

1   26 

1   87 

b? 

1,01 

1.67 

1.55 

95 

1   40 

.98 

1.01 

.61 

.78 

.35 

.30 

.23 

.31 
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STATE   OF    CONNECTICUT-HOSI'ITAL   COST    COMMISSION  -CONVALESCENT    HOSPITALS 
ET  AL.,  COMPARISON  OF  BASIC  COST,  1970  THROUGH  1967 


32377 


1970 
(1) 


1969 
(2) 


1968 
(3) 


1967 
(4) 


Percent 

increase 

1970  over 

1969 

(5) 


1.  Convalescent  hospitals:  .  „ 

A-1                   $16.41  J15.03  J13,76  J15.46  9.2 

A-2"     '                          13.32  12.70  11.37  12.31  4  9 

A-3"     '                              ....  12.72  11.39  9  09  10.39  11.7 

B       12.49  11  77  10.4b  10.46  6.  1 

C ...  11.31  10.60  10.20  9.35  6.7 

D 7.68  7.26  8.04  6.72  5.8 

E ■   '   '  13.11  6,% 

Weighted  average 15,43  14.08  12.80  11.44 9^ 

Increase  over  prior  year 
(percent)  ..     ..   ..  9.6  10.0  11.9  13.5  

2.  Children's  hospitals JsToe         $6790         »6.58         J5. 77  16.8 

3.  Rest  homes  with  nursing  supervision  10.07  8.43  7  47  6.94  19.5 

4.  Homes  for  the  aged  7.00  6  28  5.94  4.79  11.5 

CONVALESCENT  HOSPITALS  ET  AL,  COMPUTATION  OF  EQUITABLE  PER  DIEM  COMPENSATION-YEAR  ENDED  SEPT.  30,  1970 

Index  average 

number  ol 

Weighted  employees 

component  to  weighted 

Average  Conversion  average  average 

number  of  factor  number  of  (column 

employees  percent  ol  employees  1 -^average 

per  bed  total  beds      (column  1x2)  0  5734) 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


Overall 

average 

per  diem 

corporate 

salaries 

(5) 


Equitable 

compensation 
(column  4x5) 

(6) 


Convalescent  hospitals. 

A  1                                                                                       -.                    0.66  57.9 

A  2 "":::..:.: .ei  9.4 

A3 w  2.9 

B        .68  3.6 

C          .58  4.1 

D                         :;;;:::::::::::::::::::.:.: .«  .3 

Childieri's  hosf.itals                            -51  1-4 

Rest  homes  w'ti  nursing  sopervis.on ,    -37  8.6 

Homes  lor  the  aged          ...    '- •"  ''■' 

Total                                                                  1000 

Average  number  of  employees  per  bed  (total  col.  3) 


0  3821 
.0573 
.0194 
.0245 
.0238 
.0014 
.0071 
.0318 
.0260 


1.15 

1.06 

1.17 

1.19 

1.01 

.84 

.89 

.65 

.38 


JO- 8277 
.8277 
.8277 
.8277 
.8277 
.8277 
.  8277 
.8277 
.8277 


JO  95 
88 
.97 
.99 
.84 
.70 
.74 
.54 
.31 


.5734 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT     HOSPITAL  COST  COMMISSION     CONVALESCENT  HOSPITALS  ET   AL.,  COMPUTATION  OF  OVERALL  AVERAGE  PER  DIEM  CORPORATE  SALARY     YEAR  ENDED 

SEPT,  30,  1970 


Per  diem 
corporate 

salary 

(1) 


Conversion 
lactoi  per- 
cent ol  total 
patient  day^ 

(2) 


Weighted 

salary 

component 

(coL  1  by  2) 

(3) 


Per  diem 

corporate 

salary 

(1) 


Conversion 

factor  per- 
cent ol  total 
patient  days 

(2) 


Weighted 

salary 

compcent 

(col.  1  by  2) 

(3) 


Children's  hospitals J1.67 

Rest  homes  iMtn  nursing  supervision   .  98 

Homes  tor  the  aged.    .  ,-  -35 

Average  per  diem  corporate  salary 


1-4 

JO.  0234 

8.4 

.0823 

0.9 

.0382 

loao 


.8277 


Convalescent  Hospitals  Et  AL— Average  Per-  paying  appropriate  tribute  tO  the  mem- 
cent  o/  Occupancy.  Year  Ended  September  gj-y  of  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  late 
■^0. 1970  Senator    from    Vermont,    Winston    L. 
Convalescent  Hospitals  and  Percent  Prouty, 

A_i  93.7  For  33  years,  Senator  Prouty  faith- 

A-2  .--' 94.5  fully  served  the  people  of  his  State  and 

A-3 92.6  Nation  as  a  man  of  high  integrity,  cham- 

B 90.7  pioning    the   causes    of    education,    the 

c 90.6  vvorkingman,  and  the  elderly.  His  long 

D w>.o  j.g^Qj.(j  qj  public  service  included  posi- 

chiidren'V  H^piti;i's:::::::::::":::::  98.'9  tions  as  mayor  of  his  hometown  of  New- 
Rest  Homes  with  nursing  supervision..  90.  2  port,  as  speaker  of  the  Vermont  House 

Homes  for  the  Aged 86.0  of    Representatives,    and    as    a    distin- 

^^^__^,._^_^  guished  Member  of  both  Houses  of  the 

U.S.  Congress. 
TRIBUTE   TO   THE  LATE  SENATOR  ^j.    president,  in  past  years  I  have 
PROUTY  served  vrith  Win  Prouty  on  the  Corn- 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  merce  Committee  and  the  Senate  Special 
join  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  In  Committee  on  Aging.  I  know  firsthand 


his  distinguished  efforts  especially  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly. 

Senator  Prouty's  thoughtful  maimer 
and  effective  advocacy  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant  will  he  sorely  missed  by 
the  Senate,  the  citizens  of  his  State, 
Vermont,  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  sJjsence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  <iuonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


32378 

ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  YODNQ  NEXT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ideat,  1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Friday  next,  inunedlately  following  the 
remarks  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmad«),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
koto  (Mr.  Youira)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  has  anything  to  say  I 
shall  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose.  If 
not,  I  will  proceed  with  the  statement  of 
the  program  for  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  for  Mon- 
day next  is  as  f  oUoiws : 

■nie  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  FoUowlng  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
the  Junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Btbd)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

^ceed  15  minutes.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes.  At  the  close  of  the 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  extension  and  the 
revision  of  the  draft. 

At  3  pjn.,  two  rollcall  votes  will  occur 
consecutively  on  the  following: 

First,  the  International  Convention 
Relating  to  Intervention  on  the  High 
Seas  in  Cases  of  OU  Pollution  Casualties- 
and 

Sec(xid,  certain  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  Prevention 
of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 

Following  the  two  rollcall  votes  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  draft. 


September  17,  1971 

the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 20. 1971,  at  12  noon. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
SEPTEMBER  20.   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  September  17,  1971: 
XS3.  Abmt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provlalona  of  title  10,  United  8tat«  Code 
section  3066,  to  be  aaslgned  to  a  poslUon  of 
Importance  and  responalblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subeectlon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Harris  Whltton  HolOls,  248-14- 
9689.  Army  of  the  United  States   (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

In  thk  Navt 
The  nomination*  beginning  Guy  Harold 
Able  m,  to  be  Ueutenant.  and  ending  Mar- 
garet Anne  Zuger,  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Recosd  on 
Augtist  6,  1971. 


NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  WEEK  OB- 
SERVED—NATIONAL ROAD  SYS- 
TEM CONTINUES  TO  GROW  IN 
SERVICE  TO  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsT  vnctNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  September  17.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  September  19-25  has  been  desig- 
nated National  Highway  Week  and  It  Is 
appropriate  that  we  give  notice  to  the 
contribution  of  the  American  highway 
system  to  the  continued  growth  and 
strength  of  our  country. 

Roads  have  been  an  increasingly  im- 
portant means  of  transportation  from 
the  earUest  days  of  the  frontier  when 
primitive  ti-ails  were  hacked  tiirough  the 
wUderness.  These  first  arteries  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  great  superhighways 
that  today  connect  every  section  of  our 
country.  But  there  is  a  direct  link  be- 
tween the  two  in  the  steady  growth  and 
"™ement  of  the  highway  system. 

The  Federal  highway  program  has 
been  in  existence  for  more  than  50  years 
giving  the  Federal  Government  a  major 
role  In  the  development  of  better  high- 
ways. ^•^ 

America  has  come  to  be  increasingly 
reliant  on  motor  vehicles  of  all  types  for 
the  transportotion  of  goods  and  people 
More  than  108  million  vehicles  now  use 
our  streets  and  roads  and  this  nimiber  Is 
growing  yearly. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  Is  the 
most  ambitious  highway  program  ever 
undetaken  and  has  frequenUy  been 
called  the  greatest  public  works  project 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  It  Is  dlfBcult 
to  argue  with  this  conclusion  when  we 
see  the  vast  improvements  in  highway 
trensportotion  that  have  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Interstate  System.  The  inter- 
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states  are  now  more  than  75  percent 
completed  and  their  impact  on  the  coun- 
try has  been  great. 

Highways,  however,  are  more  than  Just 
a  means  or  transportation.  They  have  a 
significant  impact  on  many  aspects  of 
our  national  life.  Highways  not  only  de- 
termine what  people  will  eat  and  where 
they  will  go  on  their  vacations,  they  also 
influence  where  and  how  people  Uve,  the 
development  of  whole  regions  and  levels 
of  economic  prosperity  enjoyed  by  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 

Prom  the  beginning.  Federal  involve- 
ment in  highway  development  has  been 
one  of  partnership  with  the  States  This 
is  a  Joint  effort  that  has  grown  over  the 
years  and  has  been  successful  in  provid- 
ing the  world's  most  advanced  hlghwav 
system. 

While  we  have  made  greater  progress 
in  developing  our  highway  system,  we 
know  that  It  is  far  from  adequate  and 
far  from  perfect.  There  is  a  large  and 
dedicated  team  composed  of  government 
industry,  and  Individual  citizens  con- 
stantiy  at  work  to  make  our  roads  better 
and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
country.  It  is  these  individuals  that  I 
salute  during  this  National  Highway 
Week  of  1971.  ' 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNK80TA 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OP  REPRK8ENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  Sevtember  16.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
hearings  I  recently  concluded  in  Min- 
neapolis a  new  organization  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Cook.  Mr.  Cook 
Is  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Hen- 
nepin County  Medical  Society  and  the 


new  Metropolitan  Health  Care  Founda- 
tion. A  statement  explaining  the  founda- 
tion's activity  is  included. 

Mr.  Cook,  and  another  witness.  Dr. 
Walter  McClure.  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Rehabilitation  Foundation,  dis- 
cussed health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. In  Mr.  Cook's  view  the  success  of 
HMO's  depends  on  three  factors:  First, 
public  acceptance;  second,  professional 
acceptance;  and  third,  the  ability  of 
HMOs  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  so- 
ciety at  a  reasonable  cost.  He  further  in- 
dicated that  there  was  very  IltUe  resist- 
ance to  the  Idea  of  HMO's,  but  that  their 
future  success  was  not  guaranteed. 

Dr.  McClure  has  worked  long  and  hard 
on  proposals  to  establish  HMOs.  In  his 
statement  he  emphasized  a  number  of 
aspects  of  HMO's  and  how  to  create 
them. 

He  discussed  the  incentive  system  that 
would  be  built  into  the  HMO  concept 
on  the  one  hand  these  organizations 
would  receive  more  money  for  the  greater 
number  of  people  they  enroU,  providing 
an  incentive  to  increase  their  enrollment, 
on  the  other  hand,  preventive  medicine 
would  be  emphasized  since  that  avoids 
the  high  cost  of  curative  medicine  Pro- 
ressional  staff  members  of  HMO's  would 
receive  additional  financial  incentives  to 
Keep  their  members  weU.  Dr.  McClure 
argued  very  persuasively  for  Congress  to 
Improve  the  delivery  of  healtii  care  while 
continuing  to  debate  the  improvements 
needed  in  financing  health  care. 

Also.  Dr.  McClure  discussed  the  role 
of  insurance  companies  and  Blue  Cross 
as  part  of  a  new  system.  He  sees  the  role 
of  Insurance  companies  as  managers  and 

SSfo^'?.  55  *^*  °*^^y  established 
m40  s.  At  the  same  time,  however.  Dr. 
McClure  made  a  strong  case  for  string- 
ent Federal  regulations  of  HMO's  while 
favoring  lesser  day-to-day  regulation  in  »- 
terms  of  "tinkering  regxilations."  '  • 


> 
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During  the  discussion,  in  response  to  a 
question  concerning  whether  or  not  It 
was  possible  for  HMO's  to  be  pn^tmak- 
Ing,  Dr.  McClure  stated  the  folloiwlng: 

These  organlsatloiu  are  not  tbitKp  to  set 
up.  An  iTtitTiOTi—  amount  of  planning,  orga- 
nization, and  maztottng  has  to  go  on.  If 
the  federal  government  is  going  to  finance 
this  effort,  this  means  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  have  to  diaoover  funds  in  the 
budget  that  are  not  presently  there.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  that  In  order  to  start 
these  arganlsations  initially  we  are  going 
to  have  to  heavily  tap  private  capital.  I  do 
not  see  bow  private  capital  can  be  %up^tA 
under  present  non-profit  arrangements.  I 
would  start  out  with  the  following  thought 
that  presently  physicians  are  profit-making 
Individuals  and  that  organization  into  profit- 
making  organizations  suffers  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  In  the  individual  case.  I  don't  think 
that  there  is  a  problem  with  a  profit  making 
HMO  as  long  as  the  rules  are  set  well  and 
well-regulated.  Regulations  and  quality  con- 
trol is  a  part  of  this  system.  .  .  .  Moreover 
we  feel  that  the  HMO  concept  because  it  has 
a  contractual  relationship  to  care  for  the  In- 
dlTldual  allows  us  to  judge  from  the  health 
status  of  that  Individual  the  performance 
of  the  HMO.  Under  our  traditional  system  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  quality  of 
care  being  received  by  a  person  is  In  terms 
of  the  provider  who  provided  it  because  there 
may  be  docsens  of  providers  providing  who 
take  no  reeponslbUlty  for  the  health  of  the 
whole  person. 

The  letter  follows: 

HXNNKPIN  COUNTT  MZDICAL  SOCiri'I, 

Minneapolis,  Minn..  Febniary  27. 1971. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  PaASxa, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Fifth  District,  Minnesota: 

The  Hennepin  Coimty  Medical  Society  has 
long  expressed  a  continuing  concern  for  the 
ever-rtslng  cost  of  health  care  In  our  metro- 
politan area. 

For  some  twenty  months  now  we  have  been 
putting  together  a  Health  Care  Poimdation. 
When  In  operation  this  Foundation  will  In- 
clude all  seven  counties  In  Qfiz  Twin  City 
Metropolitan  area.  We  hope  to  have  the 
Foundation   In  operation  about  April  first. 

Through  an  on-going  program  of  Peer  Re- 
view the  Foundation  hopes  to  relate  to  all 
aspects  of  the  health  care  field. 

The  Foundation  will  concern  Itself  with 
the  quality  of  health  services. 

With  the  frequency  of  the  attending  phy- 
sician's services  for  conditions  treated  on  an 
ambulatory  basis. 

The  Medical  justification  for  admission  to 
the  hospital  as  a  bed  patient. 

For  the  work-up  and  treatment  while 
hospitalized. 

A  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
duration  of  hoapltal  stay  is  reasonable  and 
medically  acceptable. 

And  to  concern  oiirselves  with  the  reason- 
ableness of  fees  for  professional  services. 

The  Foundation  will  work  closely  and  con- 
tinuously with  the  Blue  Shield  and  Blue 
Cross  health  service  plans — and  with  all  ma- 
jor companies  providing  Insurance  against 
the  cost  of  health  care  in  this  metropolitan 


We  are  hopeful  that  in  due  course  we  will 
be  able  to  render  similar  services  to  all  Wel- 
fare agencies  functioning  in  this  seven  coimty 
metropolitan  area  and  eventually  to  provide 
like  services  for  the  "Medicare  &  Medicaid" 
programs. 

Material  identified  with  the  Health  Care 
Foundation  is  respectfully  submitted  at  this 
time. 

Thomas  P.  Cook, 
Sxecutive   Secretary,  Hennepin  County 
Medical     Society     and     Metropolitan 
Health  Care  Foundation. 
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AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WORKS  ASSOCI- 
ATION TO  FURTiTHH  BICENTEN- 
NIAL HlffTORY  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


or 


vnoiNiA 


IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THB  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  September  17.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  5 
years  the  United  States  will  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  its  Independence. 
Many  groups  are  already  at  work  on 
their  plans  for  participation  In  the  na- 
tional observance.  I  fuUy  anticipate  that 
the  American  bicentennial  in  1976  will 
be  a  great  demonstration  of  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  our  country  as  well  as  a 
review  of  our  history  and  the  renewal  of 
our  dedication  to  the  principles  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

The  American  Public  Works  Associa- 
tion recently  conducted  its  annual  con- 
gress and  equipment  show  In  Philadel- 
phia. Meeting  in  the  city  where  our 
Nation  was  founded,  the  association 
adopted  a  resolution  accepting  as  its 
project  for  the  bicentennial  observance 
the  compilation  and  publication  of  a  his- 
tory of  public  works  In  the  United  States 
from  1776  to  1976. 

Throughout  our  history,  public  works 
activities  have  performed  an  important 
role  In  the  building  of  our  Nation.  It  is, 
therefore,  appropriate  that  such  a  docu- 
ment be  prepared,  and  I  know  it  will  con- 
tribute to  a  fuller  imderstandlng  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Works  Association  on  Sep- 
tember 11  in  Philadelphia  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BiCXNTENNIAI,    RXSOLTTTION,    CONOHESS   HAIX, 

Phti.adki.phia,  Pa. 

Whereas,  public  works,  constituting  as  It 
does  the  physical  structiires  and  facilities 
required  to  house  all  types  of  g^ovemmental 
functions  and  provide  water,  power,  waste 
disposal  and  transportation  service  to  the 
general  public,  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
take  public  works  facilities  and  services  for 
granted,  not  realizing  how  much  people  are 
actually  dependent  upon  such  systems,  par- 
ticularly in  urban  communities;  and 

Whereas,  members  of  the  American  Public 
Works  Association  are  now  assembling  In 
the  historic  City  of  Philadelphia  for  the  1971 
Public  W(»'k8  Congress  and  Equipment  Show, 
whUe  members  of  Its  Board  of  Directors, 
House  of  Delegates  and  Advisory  Council, 
consisting  of  the  Past  Presidents  of  the 
Association,  are  now  convened  in  joint  ses- 
sion In  Congress  Hall  where  the  founding 
fathers  of  this  Nation  took  historic  action 
of  far-reaching  significance  to  aU  mankind; 
and 

Whereas,  President  Blehard  M.  Nixon  has 
officially  proclaimed  the  Bicentennial  Era  to 
extend  from  1071  through  1076,  and  has  re- 
quested that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to 
mark  the  observance  of  the  300th  Anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States  of  America;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  members  of  the  constituent 
bodies  of  the  American  Public  Works  As- 
sociation assembled  here  this  eleventh  day 
of  September,  nineteen  hundred  seventy  one, 
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do  hereby  adopt  and  authorise  as  tlM  As- 
sociation's official  Bloentannlal  project.  Vba 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  history  of 
public  works  In  the  United  States  from  1778 
to  1076  so  that  future  generatlona  may 
benefit  from  a  comprehensive  review  of  pub- 
lic works  in  perqMctiw;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  that  the  Bzeeutive  Director  be 
requested  to  seek  the  oooperatlon  and  en- 
dorsement of  this  project  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Public  Works  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Congress  and  that  be  be  charged  with 
the  req>onsiblllty  of  making  appropriate  ar- 
rangement for  the  sucoeaaftil  completion  at 
this  project  by  early  1976  and  empowered  to 
enter  into  agreements  and  Incur  such  ez- 
pendlt\ires  as  may  be  required  subject  to 
their  approval  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


PEACETIME  USES  OF  TEEE  MHJ- 
TARY— ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGI- 
NEERS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  BUKVA 

or  nxxNoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
problems  currentiy  faced  by  the  Armed 
Forces  stem  from  the  fact  that  up  imtll 
now,  the  only  clearly  defined  function  of 
the  military  has  been  to  wage  war  and  de- 
fend the  Nation  from  military  attack. 

What  does  such  an  Army  do  In  a  time 
of  peace?  Some  meaningful  fimction 
must  be  assigned,  other  than  waiting 
around  for  a  war  to  develc^.  if  the  mili- 
tary is  to  be  able  to  attract  enough  vol- 
unteers and  maintain  enough  morale  to 
insure  that  we  vrill  have  a  ready  and  alert 
force  if  and  when  military  defense  be- 
comes necessary. 

Prof.  Morris  Janowltz  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  a  distinguished  sociolo- 
gist and  military  analyst,  has  devdoped 
an  exciting  idea  for  peacetime  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  suggesto  emplojrment 
of  the  military  in  various  aspects  of  com- 
munity service,  working  In  the  public  in- 
terest in  areas  which  are  not  being  pur- 
sued either  by  private  industry  or  by 
civilian  govemmoital  unite. 

An  Army  which  builds  housing  where 
decent  low  income  houskig  unite  are  des- 
perately needed,  an  Army  which  applies 
ite  engineering  capabilities  to  combat  air 
and  water  pollution  and  solid  waste  dls- 
posal  problems,  an  Army  which  assista 
in  providing  medical  and  social  services 
to  urban  and  rural  problem  areas — an 
Army  which  preserves  ite  potential  for 
defense  while  performing  currently  for 
peace — ^this  is  the  kind  of  Army  which 
may  begin  to  attract  substantial  numbers 
of  capable  young  Americans  who  are 
hungry  for  opportimlties  to  serve  their 
coimtry  In  a  meaningful  way. 

I  insert  in  the  Rkcord  the  text  of  a 
brief  statement  by  Professor  Janowits 
outlining  his  Ideas  for  a  new  peacetime 
posture  for  the  military: 

THI    AlX-VoLTTNTCm   AslOm    FOBCK   AND 
ENVnONlCXMTAL   COMTBOI. 

(By  Morris  Janowltz) 
By  197S,  the  UiUted  SUtes  military  wlU  be 
an  all-volunteer  force  and  it  will  stand  near 
one  and  one  half  million  men.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  over  one  hundred  thousand  men 
stationed  In  Western  Europe  the  bulk  of  the 
men  will  be  located  In  the  United  States,  and 
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hopefuUy  they  wUI  be  opersttng  under  an 
tf  ectlve  doctrine  of  flexible  detatrenoe. 

Such  ft  force  wUl  h«ve  the  capacity  for  ef- 
fective luTolvement  In  the  hajuUlng  of  broed 
range  of  dcmestlc  emergency  work  and  for 
participation  In  envUonment  and  pollution 
control.  Within  the  mlUtary  there  are 
younger  offlcera  who  understand  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  tasks  for  the  military.  The 
basic  Issue  is  not  as  TradltlonallsU  seek  to 
argue  that  the  mUltary  should  be  engaged  In 
Its  primary  mUltary  mission  and  not  be  di- 
verted Into  secondary  goals.  To  the  con- 
trary, participation  In  these  mlMlons  is  es- 
sential to  its  vitality  and  sense  of  responslbU- 
Ity.  The  mUltary  in  the  United  SUtes  has 
tradlUonaHy  participated  in  clvflUn-type 
actlviues.  but  the  content  and  scope  of  these 
tasks  are  now  undergoing  drastic  change 
Bspeclally  In  a  period  of  deterrence,  the  mil- 
itary must  avoid  a  purely  negative  role,  cru- 
cial though  that  may  be.  It  must  avoid  a 
sense  of  underemployment  and  boredom  es- 
pecially among  its  Junior  offlcers. 

Clearly,  the  military  cannot  engage  In  fai«v^ 
that  are  better  performed  by  clvUlan  agen- 
cies. Clearly,  the  essential  issue  Is  to  make 
use  of  the  standby  and  unused  resources  of 
the  armed  forces.  Theee  resources  are  too 
extensive  not  to  be  effectively  engaged  In  con- 
Wbutlng  to  the  solution  of  domestic  needs 
Clearly,  the  special  capacity  of  the  military 
hinges  on  lu  public  service  ethic,  its  abUity 
to  respond  to  emergencies  and  to  improvise 
in  the  use  of  its  resources. 

In  a  democratic  society,  the  mUltary  can- 
not be  encouraged  or  permitted  to  over-ex- 
tend lU  boundaries.  The  mUltary  cannot  be 
«P«cted  to  assume  broad  educaUonal  func- 
Uons  In  a  democratic  society  or  make  up  for 
the  defects  of  the  Inner-clty  schools  system 
although  It  can  offer  a  second  chance  to  a 
limited  number  of  youngsters.  Moreover  in 
a  democratic  society  it  must  be  removed  from 
domestic  police  surveUlance  functions  Its 
role  in  domestic  disorder  is  also  very  lim- 
ited: it  can  serve  only  as  a  temporary  back-up 
force  when  local  Institutions  are  unable  to 
handle  their  situation.  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  have  learned  that  mUltary 
forces  most  often  serve  best  as  auxUlarles 
to  local  civilian  officials. 

J^  military  are  already  involved  m  a 
variety  of  natlooai  emergency  functions  and 
these  assignments  need  to  be  broadened  and 
made  more  effective.  The  mUltary  ooerate 
extensively  the  handUng  of  the  iffe^  of 
natunu  dlsastem— floods,  hurricanes  and  the 
irf^'w.   ***  *"  situations  which  require  theU- 

SS  in  '^'^T^  r*"**  "K^"'^^  ^  "^  typical 

area  In  which  their  role  could  be  expanded 
^^V^  dl*a«ter.  should  be  added  thTever 
^owsalng  scope  of  man-made  disasters;  oil 
^Uls.  power  faUures  and  chemical  and 
atomic  accidents.  The  armed  forces  are  in- 

^^°S  ^^i?.  ■  ''^•*5^  Of  air  and  sea  rescue 
work  of  civilians,  to  which  U  being  added 

H«„"  '*P*':l'^°t«l  basis,  medical  evacua- 
tion especlaUy  of  road  accidents,  where  al- 
temauve  faculties  are  not  available 

However  the  major  frontier,  rests  In  the 
srea  of  environmental  coirtrol  and  in  the 
hAadUng  of  parUcular  aspects  of  pollution 
and  rt»ource  destruction.  The  Corps  of  Enjrt- 
fi!!'lJ^'*  ^°^*^  ^  *^1»  direction  but  only 

^  .^!!!P"  ^•'*  ^°  ***«n  The  scope 
or  a  desired  program  must  tap   the  basic 

"•ourees  of  the  armed  forces. 
K-^!!rL,f  ^*'"°*™'   planning   unit  needs  to 
be  established  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  examine  how  existing  or  modified  units 
Of  the  mUltary  can  use  their  ataadbv  re- 

M^^.m'^''''y  '"  environment  control. 
Most  military  units  have  a  positive  contrt- 

^^  ^  °^*   ^^'"»'  *^  't^oy  *n«J 

analysU  of  environmental  problems  and  pol- 
luaon  control  need  to  be  added  to  the  tonics 
of  the  mlUtary  academies  at  West  PwkTSl^ 
napoUs.  and  Colorado  Springs  and  to"  the 
advanced  schools  of  the  armed  forces  Third 
experimental   programa  need    to   be   estab^ 
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llshed  for  within  the  frame  of  existing  mUl- 
tary requirements.  Pour,  the  mUltary  career 
Itself  needs  to  be  restructured  so  that  mUl- 
tary personnel  can  be  rotated  Into  special 
assignments  or  assigned  to  dvUlan  agencies 
for  longer  and  shorter  periods  of  time  Such 
rotation  wlU  prevent  the  mUltary  from  be- 
cwnlng  soclaUy  inaolated  from  American 
society  and  help  prepare  them  for  second 
careers  after  retirement. 


PROFILE  OP  GEORGE  HARTZOG 
DIRECTOR  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
PARK    SERVICE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOXTTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  17,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  the 
New  Yorker  inagazlne  for  S^tember  11 
contains  an  article  presently  a  pronie 
of  George  Hartzog,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  The  article,  written 
by  John  McPhee.  describes  George  Hart- 
zog and  the  effective  manner  in  which 
he  administers  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

The  article  points  out  that  Mr.  Hartzog 
Is  a  self-educated  man  who  was  a  li- 
censed local  minister  at  the  age  of  17 
taught  himself  law,  and  later  passed  the 
South  Carolina  bar  examination.  He  is 
originaUy  from  Smoaks,  S.C,  but  his 
family  moved  to  Waterloo.  SC  where 
he  studied  law  when  their  farm'  failed 
George  Hartzog  still  preaches  wherever 
he  can  in  churches  around  Washington 
and  feels  that  in  his  present  position  he 
is  performing  a  mission  as  necessary  and 
constructive  as  the  ministry. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  only  50 
years  old,  and  Mr.  Hartzog  is  the  second 
Director  to  come  up  from  ranger   The 
article  states  that  his  two  principal  goals 
as  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
are  to  maintain  the  park  system's  vast 
existmg  apparatus  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  It  a  new  emphasis  toward  cities 
I  personally  know  George  Hartzog  to 
be  highly  qualified  and  competent  boUi 
by.his  native  intelligence  and  abUity  and 
his  extensive  and  successful  experience 
in    the    National    Park    Service.     His 
achlevemrait  to  his  high  position  is  truly 
a  credit  to  a  self-made  man.  This  article 
is  an  exceUent  pronie  of  the  life   per- 
sonaUty,  and  professional  competence  of 
an  outstanding  American.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  profile 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  New  Yorker  magazine    Sopt    li 
1971]  ■       ' 

Paornxs :  Ramokx  Okobgk  Habtzoo 
In  front  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  some  years 
ago,  a  policeman  was  doing  what  he  could  to 
Improve  the  flow  of  traffic  when  a  tall  and 
youthful  man  stepped  off  the  curb  and 
approached  him.  "Excuse  me.  Officer"  he 
said.  "My  name  is  Oerage  Hartzog.  Vm  a 
ranger  from  Great  Smoky  Mountains  NaUon- 
*!***'*-"  I*  1".  of  course,  Unpoeslble  to  say 
what  ran  through  the  cop's  mind  at  that  mo- 
ment, but  something  stlrrwl  there— perhMs  a 
sense  of  ooUeagueshlp.  however  distant  Hart- 
aog.  for  his  part,  feeling  bewUdered  In  this 
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mlUeu,  was  attempting  not  to  show  his  ex- 
trinsic fear.  He  had  never  been  and  never 
woiUd  be  comfortable  In  New  York.  He  ges- 
tured upstream  into  the  river  of  metal  that 
was  moving  south,  one  way.  around  them. 
"My  wife  Is  about  to  come  down  through 
here  In  a  yeUow  station  wagon."  he  said.  "I 
told  her  I'd  be  walUng  for  her,  and  she 
should  be  here  any  minute.  Would  you  help 
me  get  her  out  of  the  traffic?"  "Ranger,  you 
stand  right  here,  and  when  you  see  your  wife 
point  her  out,"  said  the  cop.  Two  minutes 
later,  the  yellow  station  wagon  appeared 
under  the  big  advertising  signs  and  moved 
past  Llndy'8  and  Jack  Dempsey's  and  Mc- 
Qinnls  of  Sheepshead  Bay  and  on  into  the 
zone  of  the  Astor,  where  the  poUceman 
paralyzing  the  traffic  of  the  city,  cleared  out 
an  acre  of  the  avenue  and  guided  Mrs  Hart- 
zog to  the  curb. 

When  Hartzog  was  nineteen  years  old,  he 
went  to  work  in  the  law  offices  of  Padgett  & 
Moorer,  in  a  one-story  frame  building  on  Jef - 
ferles  Boulevard,  in  Walterboro.  South  Caro- 
lina. Padgett  had  died,  and  Moorer  needed 
assistance.    Hartzog,    who   knew   shorthand 
worked  as  stenographer,  typut.  and  general 
clerk.  Before  long,  he  told  Moorer  that  he 
would  like  to  read  law,  and  that  he  would  Uke 
Moorer  to  be  his  law  school.  Moorer.  a  thin 
man  in  a  black  suit,  made  no  Immediate  re- 
sponse, but  finally  took  from  a  shelf  the  four 
volumes  of  Sir  William  Blackstone's  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England."  "They're 
In  Old  English."  Moorer  said,  meaning  that 
the  ss  would  appear  to  be  fs.    "Read  them 
If    you're    stUl    Interested    after    that     I'U 
think   about   it."   Hartzog   read   Blackstone. 
and  Hartzog's  asplrsUons  somehow  survived. 
So  Moorer  took  him  across  the  street  to  the 
Colleton    County    Courthouse,    got    out    an 
enormous    pile    of    deeds,    mortgages,    and 
probate  papers,  and  put  him  to  work  on  a 
land-title  case.  Moorer  told  Hartzog  to  ot^y 
everything  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  Moorer 
went  off  to  play  golf.  It  was  a  blazing  August 
day,   followed   by   a   dense   and   unrellevlng 
August  night.  Hartzog  got  the  permission  of 
the  county  clerk  to  remain  after  ho\xrs  In  the 
courthouse,  and  he  sat  there  all  night.  "I  did 
It,"  he  said  to  Moorer  in  the  morning,  giving 
him    a    completed     memorandum.     Moorer 
showed  Hartz<%  another  lawbook,  and  talked 
over  with  him  what  he  read  there.  He  took 
him  back  to  the  courthouse  and  had  him 
copy  more  papers.  This  went  on  for  thirty, 
three  months,  and  then  Hartzog  sat  for  and 
passed     the     bar     examinations     of     South 
Carolina. 

Hartzog.  who  Is  now  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  has  on  his  office  waU 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  framed 
admonition  from  George  Washington:  "Do 
not  suffer  your  good  nature,  when  applica- 
tion is  made,  to  say  'Yes'  when  you  should 
say  'No.'  Remember,  it  Is  a  public  not  a  pri- 
vate cause  that  Is  to  be  injured  or  bene- 
fitted by  your  choice.  On  a  table  beneath  the 
quotation  is  a  telephone  console  (a  garden 
of  square  buttons,  seventeen  in  all )  through 
which  application  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
made  to  Hartzog  all  day  long— an  office  day 
that  begins  at  7:30  ajn.  and  almost  never 
lasts  less  than  twelve  hours. 

He  sits  beside  the  console  In  a  leather  arm- 
chair. He  punches  one  of  the  buttons.  "Yes, 
sir?  .  .  .  How  are  you?  .  .  .  Pine  .  .  .  Put 
any  kind  of  restriction  on  me  you  want,  and 
ni  come  back  for  oversight  reporting  and 
all  the  rest."  He  punches  another  button. 
■Joe,  It's  cheaper  than  transporting  'em  to 
Jail.  If  It's  good,  why  should  you  quit?  And  If 
Its  good,  why  shouldn't  you  do  It?"  Hartzog 
lights  a  Garcia  y  Vega  cigar.  He  uses  a  sUver- 
trlmmed  walnut  cigar  holder,  and  the  entire 
rig  extends  about  twelve  Inches  from  his 
mouth.  As  he  talks,  he  smUes  and  grins,  as 
If  his  gestures  as  well  as  his  language  were 
going  out  over  the  line.  All  thU  smiling  has 
put  crow's-feet  In  the  comers  of  his  eyes. 
He  is  In  his  early  flftlee,  and  his  face  U  stlU 
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youthful,  even  deUcate.  The  skin  U  soft.  His 
eyelashes  are  long. 

His  eyes  are  bright,  and  they  do  not  move 
when  he  Is  talking.  In  Washington,  he  has 
become  overweight  to  the  point  of  medical 
concern.  Most  of  the  excess  Is  concentrated 
m  the  space  between  the  arms  of  his  chair. 
His  hair  is  thin,  and  he  is  growing  bald  at 
the  temple.  He  wears  a  dark  suit,  a  white 
shirt,  a  striped  tie.  and  a  sheU-inlay  Indian 
ring. 

Hartzog's  deputies — his  deputy  for  legisla- 
tion, his  deputy  for  operations — sit  down 
with  him  at  elght-flfteen.  The  Director  ex- 
pects everyone  else  to  work  as  long  hours  as 
he  does.  They  talk  about  a  ribbon-cutting 
in  Maryland,  a  photographic  safari  In  Wyo- 
ming, exposure.  pubUclty,  and  wilderness.  "Is 
wilderness  a  zone  of  use  or  Is  wilderness  a 
physical  state?"  Hartzog's  voice  is  loud — 
signifying  nothing  more  than  animation,  but 
to  people  who  don't  know  him  It  can  sound 
like  anger.  "Don't  pass  over  my  question,"  he 
says  when  someone  changes  the  subject,  but 
the  question  Is  reaUy  rhetorical. 

Wilderness,  as  seen  from  this  corner  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  a  zone 
of  use.  Hartzog  puts  down  his  cigar  and 
lights  a  cigarette.  The  meeting  expands  Into 
a  conference  room,  where  pictures  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  President 
hang  side  by  side  on  a  wall.  The  top  of  the 
Secretary's  head  Is  hung  so  that  It  U  level 
with  the  President's  chin.  Twelve  people, 
Hartzog's  central  staff,  now  surround  the 
Director,  and  he  lights  another  cigar.  In  sil, 
some  thirteen  thousand  people  work  for  him, 
and  these  vary  from  Washington  policemen 
to  wUdemess  rangers.  naturaUsts,  historians, 
and  men  who  pick  up  papers  on  the  ends  of 
sticks.  Hartzog  Is  the  administrative  overlord 
of  one  one-hundredths  of  the  United  States. 
His  dispersed  domains  cover  nearly  thirty 
million  acres.  He  has  not  only  the  national 
parks,  and  territories  equally  remote,  but 
also  parkland  and  other  properties  In  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis, 
and  eight  thousand  acres  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  Is  the  Janitor  of  the  White 
Hou.se.  He  runs  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and 
all  the  national  monuments,  cemeteries,  sea- 
shores, parkways,  battlefields,  mUltary  parks, 
historical  parks,  and  recreation  areas.  The 
clock  above  the  door  says  9  a.m.  Hartzog 
picks  up  a  paper  clip  and  bends  It  open  so 
that  It  resembles  a  propeller.  While  he  talks, 
leaning  forward,  forearms  against  the  con- 
ference table,  he  spins  the  paper  clip.  "Jus- 
tice wouldn't  file  the  suit  because  there  was 
no  money.  I  waited  a  year  to  have  some 
paper  in  your  hand  so  you  could  agree  with 
Justice." 

"We  have  supporting  data." 

"That's  what  you  told  me  last  year.  How's 
the  pay  cost?  Does  It  hurt  or  is  It  Jvist  annoy- 
ing?" 

"We  can  live  with  It." 

"There's  a  disallowance  of  pay-increase 
values.  If  the  savings  didn't  come  about 
through  lapses,  we  would  have  to  have  a  re- 
duction in  force.  I  Just  don't  think  you  can 
get  an  Item  like  that  through  Congress. 
They're  not  going  to  give  you  any  Washing- 
ton-office support  costs.  I  want  to  get  the 
thing  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  though.  I  don't  see  any  point  in 
fiddling  around  with  it.  That's  what.strlpped 
the  gears  last  week." 

The  National  Park  Service  is  more  than 
flity  years  old  and  has  had  only  seven 
directors.  Hartzog  Is  the  second  to  come  up 
from  ranger.  His  two  principal  goals  are  to 
maintain  the  park  system's  vast  existing  ap- 
paratus and  at  the  same  time  to  give  It  a  new 
emphasis  toward  cities.  Implementing  his 
programs,  he  attempts  to  Inform,  Influence, 
entice,  flatter,  outguess,  and  sense  the  mood 
of  congressmen,  senators,  and  various  mem- 
bers of  the  AdminUtratlon,  including  his  own 
overlord,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There 
is    much    laughter    around    his    conference 
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table,  shot  through  with  momenta  of  high- 
pitched  intensity.  The  men  seem  to  care  a 
great  deal  about  what  they  are  saying,  and 
they  apparently  vmderstand  one  another, 
although  their  language,  to  the  laity.  Is 
unintelligible. 

"Supplemental  itself  dees  not  give  you 
positions."  the  DlrecttK-  says. 

"We'll  understand  it  better  wh«i  we  get 
more  feedback."  says  one  of  his  deputies. 

"The  report  has  been  sumamed.  Well 
know  something  soon." 

"We  want  to  get  something  down  that's 
serious  as  a  foundation  for  budget  figures." 

"A  talking  docimient." 

"It  will  smoke  out  Management  and 
Budget." 

"Every  time  we  try  to  do  something,  they 
ask  for  another  study.  They've  been  studying 
the  bell  out  of  me  for  seven  years." 

"You  won't  know  anything  If  there's  In- 
sufficient Input." 

"Or  if  you  don't  understand  what  the 
broad  parameters  are."  Laughter. 

"O.M.B.  won't  put  up  money  for  experi- 
mental programs." 

"Are  we  the  lead  agency'^" 

"Yes." 

"We'U  need  to  supplement  (Mr  In-house 
capabilities." 

"Amen." 

"Then  we'U  be  able  to  monitor  the  fiUl 
flow  of  the  effort  when  It  Is  In  gear." 

"We  can  tool  up  to  do  this  by  1972.  par- 
ticularly If  we  reprogram  It." 

"We're  spinning  our  wheels." 

"Be  careful."  Hartzog  warns.  "If  you  send 
them  a  tentative  figure  for  1972,  that  be- 
comes your  celling,  and  at  this  stage  we 
need  that  sort  of  thing  like  a  Bulck  needs  a 
fifth  hole.  Any  more  questions?" 

Hartzog  Is  a  mtister  of  transitions,  from 
subject  to  subject  or  meeting  to  meeting. 
He  keeps  a  conversation  in  flight  Just  as  long 
as  he  feels  It  Is  getting  somewhere,  and  then 
he  puts  It  down.  "Take  the  numbers  out  of 
the  back  of  It."  he  concludes.  "Put  a  new 
map  with  It,  write  letters,  and  say.  'Here 
It  Is.'  " 

The  persons,  populations,  and  places  be- 
neath these  punch-card  blocks  of  language 
gradually  emerge.  What  these  people  have 
been  talking  about — among  other  things — 
are  a  group  of  Islands  In  Lake  Superior,  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
south-Florida  ecosystem,  and  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park.  The  Park  Service  Is  making  a 
national  lakeshore  of  the  Apostle  Islands,  an 
hour's  drive  from  Duluth,  three-hours  from 
Minneapolis.  Local  speciilators,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  are  gununing  the  proce- 
dure. The  Park  Service  would  like  to  estab- 
lish a  vast  recreation  area  among  beaches 
and  Islands  around  the  entrance  to  New 
York  Harbor.  Problems  there  only  begin  with 
speculators.  But  the  Apostle  Islands  and  the 
gateway  beaches  of  New  York  are  near  peo- 
ple— nearer,  that  Is,  than  Yellowstone — and 
the  park  system  needs  to  go  to  the  people 
now.  Yellowstone  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished In  1872  and  was  the  first  thing  of  Its 
kind  In  the  world.  It  set  an  International  ex- 
ample. But  Yellowstone  Is  a  long  way  from 
the  East  River,  and  another  example  is 
coming.  Hartzog  wants  to  clean  up  and.  In 
a  limited  way.  to  develop  big  areas  of  beach 
and  harbor  front,  and  then  to  connect  these 
places  to  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
with  a  fleet  of  fast-moving  boats  that  charge 
no  fares.  The  plans  are  well  along.  Mean- 
while, he  has  to  protect  what  he  already  has. 
The  Everglades  are  drying  up.  because  some- 
thing called  the  Central  and  Southern  Flor- 
ida Flood  Control  District — a  project  of  the 
Army  Engineers — is  Intercepting  water  and 
diverting  it  to  agricultural  use.  For  two  days, 
Hartzog  has  been  on  the  phone  to  senators 
who  are  holding  hearings  on  the  subject. 

Further  threat  to  the  Everglades  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  stupendous  Jetport  to  be 
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placed  in  the  swamps  near  Miami.  The  Park 
Service  and  conservation  groups — not  always 
friends — Joined  to  block  the  Jetport.  and  they 
were  successful,  but^  in  compromise,  a  Jet- 
training  airport  has  been  established  in- 
stead, and  It  Is  now  up  to  the  Park  Service, 
protecting  the  swamps,  protecting  the 
Semlnoles  and  the  Miccosukees.  to  uKsnltor 
the  various  forms  of  pollution  that  oome 
from  the  site,  including  noise. 

"What  is  the  psychological  effect  of  noise 
on  an  Indian?" 

"Who  the  hell  Is  capable  of  doing  that 
kind  of  research?" 

"The  University  of  Miami." 

"It   will   be   In   the   environmental    plan." 

"O.K.  Photograph  the  draft  and  let  the 
task  force  on  Big  Cypress  have  It." 

Hartzog  puts  out  a  cigarette  and  un- 
hurriedly lights  another  cigar.  He  Is  like  a 
man  with  a  rake,  steadily  burning  leaves. 

Word  of  crisis  reaches  the  room.  The  roof 
beams  at  Wolf  Trap  Farm  have  sheared.  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Is  In  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  and 
there  the  Park  Service  is  building  a  per- 
forming-arts center  that  Includes  a  theatre 
big  enough  to  accommodate  more  thain  six 
thousand  people.  Invitations  have  been  sent 
to  Mrs.  Nixon,  a  large  piece  of  Congress. 
various  Cabinet  members,  and  ambassadors 
from  countries  on  all  levels  of  economic  de- 
velopment to  collect  at  Wolf  Trap  for  a  cere- 
mony focussed  on  the  topping  out  of  the  roof, 
the  beams  of  which — laminated,  six  feet 
thick — have  Just  cracked.  Joe  Jensen.  As- 
sociate Director  lor  Professional  Services, 
quietly  explains  to  everyone  what  queen-post 
trusses  are  and  how.  under  excessive  strain, 
they  may  shear.  Slowly — or  so  It  seems — the 
import  of  what  Is  being  said  comes  clear  In 
Hartzog's  mind,  and  then  he  spsaks  rapidly 
and  his  voice  Is  sharp  and  hard. 

"Where  are  the  sheared  beams?" 

"They're  lying  in  the  parking  lot." 

"And  we're  supposed  to  have  a  topplng- 
out  ceremony  with  the  roof  beams  lying  in 
the  parking  lot?  You're  not  going  to  kid  the 
press  to  the  point  of  thinking  you're  having 
a  topplng-out  ceremony  In  a  building  that 
has  a  structural  defect  so  that  you  cant  put 
a  rcof  on -it.  You  re  got  the  First  Lady  in- 
volved. You  don't  Involve  her  in  a  sham 
Call  Mrs.  Nixon's  people  and  tell  them  we 
don't  think  we  should  go  ahead  with  the 
ceremony."  A  man  oa  Hartzog's  right  gets 
up  and  leaves  the  room. 

"The  structure  Is  safe  enough.  George. 
You're  not  worried  about  anyone  getting 
hurt,  are  you?" 

"I'm  not  worried  about  anyone  getting 
hurt,  except  politically." 

The  crisis  Is  abruptly  dropi)ed. 

"I  need  a  superintendent  at  Chamlzal  like 
a  Bulck  needs  a  fifth  hole,  but  I  got  one, 
because  he  Is  locked  Into  the  budget,"  Hart- 
zog says.  "I  don't  want  that  to  happen 
again."  He  raps  his  knuckles  on  the  table. 
"Senator  Bible  Is  complaining  about  our 
slowness  on  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  Wilder- 
ness Area.  I  want  that  tied  Into  the  next 
budget  appeal.  And  we've  got  to  move  on 
Alaska.  Alaska  Is  hot  right  now.  What  is  the 
list  of  the  things  we  want?" 

"Klondike  Gold  Rush  International  His- 
torical Park.  Wood-'Hkchlk  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  the  Lake  Clark  Pass,  extensions  to 
Mount  McKlnley  National  Park,  Gates  of  the 
Arctic  National  Park,  and  the  St.  Ellas 
Range — fifteen  mUUon  acres  In  all." 

"Before  you  assign  someone  to  the  theme 
study,  I  want  you  to  touch  base  with  Pat 
Ryan.  Any  more  questions?" 

The  Park  Service  archeologlst,  smoking 
Kools,  begins  to  telk  about  a  Park  Service 
underwater-salvage  plan  involving  ancient 
shipwrecks  off  the  Florida  coast.  He  wears  a 
string  tie  secured  with  a  sUver-and-turquolse 
shell-Inlay  broach.  Hartzog  lets  him  talk  for 
a  whUe,  then  says,  "Any  more  questions?" 
"St.    Catherines    Island,    on    the    Georgia 
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ooa»t — do  m  wsnt  It?  "me  fouutatlon  that 
own*  It  wuitc  to  g«t  rid  of  it." 

"Do  w  went  tt?  I  don't  know.  It'«  not  to 
tba  atudy  pUn." 

"Tm,  it'B  one  of  ttiTM  w«  want." 

"Any  aK>r«  quMtknuT" 

"You  know  about  the  anon  »t  th«  Rich- 
mond Battleflald?" 

"Tea.  EMaguatlog.  How  much  damage?" 

"Thirty  thousand  dollars." 

"Wlxen  are  tbe  Connecticut  River  hear- 
ings?" 

■"niursday.  In  Hartford." 
"Nothing  else?  That's  all.  genUemen." 
HartBog  hurrlea  back  to  his  console    and 
moment*  later  he  u  again  on  the  phone, 
while  hU  secretary  orcheetratea  Incoming  and 
outgoing  calls.  He  ptinchee  a  button  "Sena- 
tor. I  wsnt  you  to  know  Fve  gone  the  last 
mile  with  theee  people.  Make  a  deal  with 
them  Mid  It  turns  to  aabee.  We  simply  aren't 
goln^    to   have   enough    water.    Not    nearly 
enough  water.  .  .  .  Yes.  .  .  .  Thank  you 
TTank    you.    sir.    I   deeply    appreciate   "it" 
Panch. 

"Congreaaman,  you  and  I  have  been 
through  this  sort  of  thing  before  and  we 
knew  that  In  a  situation  lUe  this  a  Ue  goes 
around  the  world  before  the  truth  g«U  It* 
bntchee  on."  Punch. 

"Senator.  I  want  you  to  know  I've  gone 
the  last  mile  with  theee  people.  ...  Yes 
•  .  .  No.  .  .  .  Yee,  X  knew  you'd  tell  me 
honesUy.  that's  why  I  caUed  you."  Punch. 

"Better  hold  off,  Joe,  I  have  the  Secretary 
rolled  up  enough  now,  and  I  think  If  you  were 
to  throw  a  restudy  In  there  at  this  time  vou'd 
kill  It."  Punch.  A  fresh  cigar. 

"No.  I'ts  very  simple.  The  Indians  have 
the  goveminent  over  a  barrel.  We  can't  foroe 
those  Indian  lands  Into  this,  because  both 
tribes  have  now  changed  their  minds  and 
want  to  stay  out.  The  Indians  are  listening  to 
their  white  brother  the  real-«ute  specula- 
tor." Punch.  Puff.  ^^ 

"Mr.  Secretary,  I  apprecUte  your  return- 
ing my  call.  It's  about  this  photographic 
safari  in  Yellowstone.  I'd  like  very  much  to 
give  you  this  exposure.  You  would  inaugurate 
It,  then  we'd  take  you  off  and  bring  you 
out."  Punch. 

An  Incoming  cau  Informs  Hartaog  that 
the  White  House  feels  It  Is  too  lateto  stop 
the  ceremony  at  Wolf  Trap  Farm,  because 
the  Invitations  have  all  gone  out  Hartaog 
staring  into  the  ffoor,  U  quiet  for  two  min- 
utes. "Then  juat  don't  call  it  a  topplng-out 
ceremony. "  he  says  at  last.  "Whatever  you 
do.  change  the  name." 

It  Is  noon.  He  gets  up  to  leave,  explaining 
to  his  asBlsUnto  that  the  meeting  he  Is  goln« 
to  Is  secret  "It's  with  the  Idaho  delegaUon^ 
he  telU  them,  "and  It's  so  secret  they  wont 
even  let  their  staff  in  on  It.  But  when  I  come 
back,  I  may  have  a  naUonai  park." 

By  the  door  U  another  framed  quotation 
This  one  says,  "Great  Spirit,  grant  that  I 
may  not  crltlclae  my  neighbor  untu  I  have 
walked  a  mile  in  his  moccasins." 

Pot  two  hours  now.  Hartzog  has  been  sit- 
ting In  a  boat  on  the  Buffalo  River  doing 
the  closest  thing  to  nothing  at  all.  He  Is  flah- 
Ing.  Pishing  Is  his  only  recreaUon.  The  Park 
Service  stocks  bass  and  bream  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam Forest  Park,  near  Washington,  and 
Hartzog  sometime*  goes  out  there  for  what  he 
contemptuously  calls  "put-and-take."  but  the 
Buffalo.  In  Arkansas.  In  hi*  idea  of  the  real 
thing,  and  there  is  almost  nowhere  he  would 
rather  be.  He  says  he  feels  he  has  to  "sUy 
close  to  the  deck. '  though— to  Washington 
interior,  to  Capitol  Hill,  to  the  console— and" 
so  he  allows  himself  to  make  such  a  trip 
only  once  every  three  or  four  years. 

The  Buffalo  River  rises  In  the  Boston 
Mountains.  WUd  and  free-flowlng.  It  drops 
to  the  east  for  a  hundred  and  flfty  mUes 
through  Ozark  forest  terrain.  It  U  punctu- 
ated with  rapids,  and  it  has  cut  canyons  Ave 
hundred  feet  Into  limestone.  InfrequenUy  it 
passes  small  farm*,  which  are  for  tbe  most 


pan  abandoned,  and  la  the  river  below  soeh 
farms  are  Island*  of  coarse  gnM«I.  Hartaog's 
boat  u  anchored  In  the  stream  Just  beyond 
the  tip  of  a  gravel  Island,  me  anchor  u  a 
two-foot  pleoe  of  railroad  track.  Hartaog 
casting  rod  In  hand,  cocks  his  wrl*t  and  flips 
a  crawdad  In  a  high,  silent  parabola.  It  falls 
and  splat*  near  the  rlvcrbank— a  skillful 
cast.  He  wears  desert  boots,  white  socka  a 
fading  ahirt  and  old  gray  trousers,  a  suede 
Jacket,  a  baseball  cap.  He  has  a  string  tie  with 
a  sheU-lnlay  clasp  that  was  made  by  a  Zuftl 
about  a  hundred  years  ago.  After  some  min- 
utes of  suence.  be  says,  "The  graTel  came 
from  erosion  from  that  hardacrabble  farm 
That  was  before  we  learned  what  contour 
plowing  was  about.  And  by  the  time  we 
learned  what  contour  plowing  was  about,  the 
people  had  moved  to  the  city,  and  contour 
plowing  was  Irrelevant."  He  casts  a»aln 
Splat.  More  silence. 

Hartzog,  who  ordinarily  holds  Intense  con- 
versations with  at  least  a  hundred  people  a 
day.  appears  at  thl*  moment  to  be  drinking 
the  sUence.  The  fishing  U  terrible,  but  he 
doeen't  seem  to  care.   The  river  U  full  of 
twigs,  leaves,  and  specks  of  forest  trash    It 
Is  swoUen  four  feet  above  Its  normal  level 
and  only  ten  days  earUer  It  was  twenty-eight 
feet  above  normal  and  In  savage  ffood  "She's 
perky.  Oh  yeah,  she's  real  nasty,"  says  Hart- 
zog's  boatman,  whose  name  u  Cal  Smith 
The  boat  Is  a  Johnboat,  twenty  feet  long 
narrow,  flat-bottomed.  Hartaog  sits  near  the 
bow   In   a   strapped-down   director's   chair 
and  Smith  Is  In  the  stem  beside  a  nlne-and- 
a-half-horae  Johnson  outboard.  Smith  Is  a 
big  man  with  heavy  bonee,  frankfurtery  An- 
gers,  lithlc  jowls.   He  grew  up  by  a  quiet 
stream  In  Missouri.  HI*  father  used  to  teU 
him  what  the  bullfrogs  were  saying  to  each 
other   when   they   conversed   In   the  night 
"Come  around,  come  around,"  said  Mr.  Prog 
And  Mrs.  Frog's  answer  was  "Too  de^.  Too 
deeo."  Hartzog  laughs  a  big.  shaking  laugh 
at  the  story  of  the  frustrated  frog.  So  Smith 
tries  another  one— about  President  Roose- 
velt gettln'  In  trouble  with  a  gal  named  Pearl 
Harbor.    Hartzog's   laughter    has    the    same 
volume  but  la  somewhat  forced  this  time. 
Hartzog  tells  Smith  about  a  moonshiner 
who  took  up  counterfeiting  and  made  a  flf- 
teen-dollar  bill.  He  gave  It  to  a  country  store- 
keeper, asking  for  change,  and  he  was  given 
two  sixes  and  a  three.  Smith  almost  chuckles 
hUnseU  out  of  the  boat.  The  silences  between 
these  stories  are  long  ones,  without  a  nibble 
That  flood  reaUy  stirred  up  the  river    The 
engine  of  another  Johnboat  whine*  impa- 
tiently several  hundred  yards  downstream. 
This  one  contains  Hartzog's  friend  Anthony 
Buford,   and   Buford's   boat  U  now  heading 
back    upstream,    apparently    to    rendezvous 
with  Hartzog's.  Buford  Is  a  middle-sized  man 
with  a  leonine  head,  deep  facUl  wrinkles  and 
a   gruff,   gravelly   voice.    (A    third    boat'  be- 
yond sight  around  a  benr .  contains  Hartzog's 
two  sons,  one  of  them  under  ten  and  the 
other  In  his  twenties.) 

Like  Hartzog,  Buford  Is  a  self-educated 
lawyer  who  grew  up  against  a  rural  back- 
ground—In his  case,  southeastern  Missouri 
where  he  now  has  a  big  farm.  Buford  Is  an 
aggressive  man.  He  aggressively  raises  quarter 
horses.  He  aggressively  raises  peerless  cattle 
He    was    an    aggressive    attorney,    before    he 
retired.  He  was  general  counsel  of  Anheuser- 
Busch.  Hartzog  and  Buford  got  to  know  each 
other  when  Hartzog  was  the  chief  Park  Serv- 
ice ranger  at  the  Jefferson  National  Expan- 
sion Memorial,  in  St.  Louis.  It  was  Hartzog 
who  took  a  set  of  plans  that  had  been  lying 
dormant  for  fifteen  years  and  built  the  great 
arch  of  St.  Louis.  Tho«.  who  know  the  story 
of  the  arch  say  that  had  It  not  been  for 
Hartzog  there  would   be   no  arch.   Hartzog 
the  Ranger  U  a  hero  In  St.  Louis,  but  at  thl* 
moment  he  Is  not  a  hero  to  Tony  Buford 
Ood  damn  It,  Gtoorge.  this  river  Is  a  mess. 
There  la  no  point  flahlng  thU  God-damned 
rtver.  George.  The  flahlng  u  no  good  " 
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Hartaog  looks  at  Buford  for  a  long  mo- 
ment,  and  the  expreoaioa  on  hi*  faoe  indi- 
cate* affecUonate  pity.  3*  ■aya,  "TXmy.  lu^. 
ing  1*  always  good."  The  essential  difference 
between  these  friend*  is  that  Buford  te  an 
aggreaalve  flaherman  and  Hartaog  1*  a  paaalve 
fisherman.  Spread  before  Euford  on  tbe  bow 
deck  oi  his  Johnboat  U  an  open,  three-tiered 
tackle  box  tiiat  reaemble*  the  keyboard  ot 
a  large  theatre  organ.  Buford  has  fished  at 
least  nme  places  while  Hartzog  has  been 
anchored  at  the  gravel  Island. 

Hartzog  flips  another  crawdad  Into  the  air 
Splat. 

"God  damn  it.  George.  I  think  we  ought  to 
pull  our  line*  in.  turn  up  the  engine*  and 
go  for  the  White  River.  We  could  be  near 
there  by  sundown,  make  camp,  and  be  ready 
to  flah  the  White  In  the  morning  " 

A  long  period  of  quiet  follows  whUe  Hart- 
zog  contemplates  the  tip  of  hi*  rod.  The  quiet 
Ui  so  prolonged.  In  fact,  that  Buford  become* 
Unpatlent  and  tell*  his  boatman,  Preston 
Jon«,  to  move  on  and  try  another  spot 
Under  that  cliff."  he  says.  "Maybe  that's 
where  they're  all  hiding." 

The  cliff  la  a  high  limestone  wall  that  ha* 
been  striped  by  dripping  water.  Beyond  the 
rim  of  the  cliff  U  a  f<»e*t  of  red  oak.  white 
oak.  cedar  hickory.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  where  the  ground  Is  lower  are 
grove*  of  sycamore,  locust,  and  wUlow.  The 
strau  of  the  limestone  are  level— flat  line* 
reaching  out  beyond  the  pertpherle*  of  vi- 
sion. Below  them,  and  above  the  bend  Is  a 
run  of  white  rapids. 

"We've  got  to  have  this  river,"  Hartaog 
says.  He  wants  to  make  Its  entire  hundred 
and  flfty  mUee  a  national  rtver,  which  means 
that  the  Park  Service  would  buy  the  river 
and  all  the  riverine  lands  necessary  to— a* 
he  put*  It— "protect  it*  overview."  The  op- 
position consists  of  the  Army  Corp*  of  En- 
glneers,  which  would  like  to  arrest  the  Buf- 
falo with  flood-control  dams,  and  private 
owners  who  are  against  the  Intrusion  of  the 
government  In  any  form;  but  Hartzog  thinks 
he  can  get  the  river  for  the  Park  Service,  and 
he  will  work  to  get  It  as  long  as  he  needs  to 
It  s  Just  unspoiled,"  he  says.  "People  haven't 
found  it  yet." 

He  stretches  hU  legs  a  little  and  lean* 
back,  watching  the  tip  of  the  rod.  He  would 
like  to  see  the  tip  move  In  short,  erratic  arcs 
TTiat,  after  all— that  brief,  dactylic  burst  up 
there  at  the  end  of  the  flhre-glaae  rod— Is 
what  he  U  supposedly  waiting  for.  He  pushes 
his  basebaU  cap  forward  on  his  head,  as  If  he 
were  about  to  catch  a  nap  In  a  dugout.  There 
are  five  eyes  on  his  rod.  He  stghU  through  the 
last  one  into  a  patch  of  flat  blue  among  high 
mounds  of  cumulus.  He  finds  a  fragment  of 
cloud  loose  In  the  blue  and  he  frames  It 
steadily  in  the  fifth  eye  while  he  walU  for 
the  glass  to  bend. 

Prom  five  hundred  feet  In  the  air,  Jamaica 
Bay  looks  something  like  the  Okefenokee 
swamp— mud  Islands,  dry  islands,  fringe 
vegetation,  mottled  marshland.  Hartaog 
points  to  the  hull  of  a  wooden  ship  it  rib* 
protruding  from  the  water.  He  points  to  a 
flight  of  geeee  descending  toward  a  landing 
He  points  to  two  men  on  horseback,  canter- 
ing along  a  dirt  road  at  the  water's  edge 
In  the  background  of  the  riders,  wiggling  in 
heat  waves,  is  the  Empire  Sute  Building. 

The  aircraft  is  a  Wg.  boat-hulled  Sikorsky 
helicopter  borrowed  (with  crew)  from  the 
Coast  Guard.  Hartzog  and  members  of  hW 
staff  are  flying  over  the  proposed  gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  They  came  to  stirvey 
the  terrain  and  to  discuss  how  best  to  bring 
a  natural  and  recreational  environment- 
offering  light,  air.  and  quiet— close  to  the 
masses  of  the  city.  But.  Ju«t  now,  pointing 
Is  the  only  way  Hartzog  can  communicate 
Strapped  tlghUy  Into  a  bucket  seat,  he  U 
beside  an  enormous  open  doorway,  and  hi* 
ears  are  covered  with  heavy  black  plastic 
cups  that  appear  to  be  some  sort  of  audio 
*»•*<*••»  but  are  coimected  to  nothing.  The 
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headset  simply  block*  sound.  KaCh  penon  in 
the  cabin  is  wearing  one.  Printed  iiutructlon* 
warn  that  the  plastic  cup*  ahould  be  kept 
flrmly  In  place  "to  mintmiMi  Mkr  damage  due 
to  high-frequency  engine  noise." 

A  little  ear  damage  I*  apparently  routine — 
all  part  of  a  day  with  the  Coast  Guard.  The 
chopper  circles,  doing  eighty  mile*  an  hour, 
and  the  pilot  turns  It  on  Its  side  to  provide 
an  optimum  view.  There  is  nothing  but  a  seat 
belt  between  Hartzog  and  Jamaica  Bay.  The 
open  doorway — now  beneath  him — Is  so  large 
that  a  mature  camel  oould  fall  through  It, 
let  alone  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  On  a  map,  Hartzog  circles  Jamaica 
Bay  with  his  finger.  Indicating  that  he  wants 
all  of  It  for  the  Park  Service — twenty  square 
miles. 

The  helicopter  moves  across  Hockaway  In- 
let and  along  the  Breezy  Point  peninsula — 
first  over  Jacob  RUs  Park,  then  over  the  Nike 
bunkers  of  Fort  Tllden,  and  on  to  Breezy 
Point  Itself.  Breezy  Point,  the  lower  extrem- 
ity of  Queens,  is  the  southernmost  tip  of  Long 
Island.  It  reaches  out  into  one  side  of  the 
entrance  to  New  York  Harbor  in  much  the 
way  that  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  reaches 
Into  the  other.  Together.  Sandy  Hook  and 
Breezy  Point  are  pincers  In  the  sea  that  con- 
stitute a  kind  of  gateway  to  the  city.  The 
Park  Service  would  Include  the  whole  of  each 
peninsula  In  the  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  where  twenty  million  visitors  a  year 
would  find  swimming  beaches,  surfing 
beaches,  pavilions,  restaurants,  promenades, 
golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  playing  fields,  bike 
trails,  hiking  trails,  surf  fishing,  pier  fishing, 
campgrounds,  picnic  zones,  amphitheatres 
for  the  performing  arts,  a  museum  of  marine 
life,  a  cultural  and  educational  center,  "crea- 
tive open  spaces,"  "nature  areas,"  and  "walk 
and  wander"  areas  for  solitary  ambles  by 
the  sea. 

Hartzog  points  down  to  sand  dunes.  The 
outermost  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres 
of  Breezy  Point  peninsula  have  never  been 
developed.  Although  they  are  an  Integral 
part  of  the  City  of  New  York,  they  are  as 
pristine  as  they  were  when  Verrazano  dis- 
covered them.  The  chopper  moves  out  oyer 
ribbed  blue  waves  and  flecks  of  whltecaps — 
New  York  Bay.  Now  framed  In  the  open  door- 
way— and  two  miles  distant — are  the  fly- 
paper beaches  of  Coney  Island,  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  people.  Hartzog's  ferries — fast 
single-screw  pontoon  alrboats,  shooting 
around  the  harbor  like  waterbuga — would 
siphon  people  from  Coney  Island  and  spread 
them  out  Into  Gateway's  twenty  thousand 
acres.  Hartzog  holds  In  his  hand  a  copy  of 
the  Gateway  proposal,  a  map-fllled  booklet 
that  flutters  wildly  in  the  breeze.  He  folds  It 
back  to  show  a  map  of  the  ferry  system, 
trelUslng  the  harbor. 

The  chopper  descends.  Two  miles  south  of 
the  Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge,  almost  in  the 
lane  of  the  g^lant  ships,  are  two  small  islands. 
The  helicopter  hovers  over  them.  The  north- 
ern one  has  three  trees  on  it.  It  is  called 
Hoffman  Island.  The  other — Swinburne  Is- 
land— ^has  no  trees  at  all.  Only  one  New  York- 
er In.  say.  flfty  thousand  has  any  Idea  that 
these  Islands  exist.  Hartzog  envisions,  among 
other  things,  an  outdoor  restaurant  there 
beside  the  sea  lanes,  the  big  ships  slicing  by. 
The  chopper  moves.  A  gust  rip*  into  the 
cabin  and  tears  several  maps  from  Hartzog's 
hands.  Clutching  tbe  remaining  sheave*,  he 
writes  on  one  of  them.  In  shorthand,  "There 
goes  half  my  park." 

"Any  government  agency  has  Its  own  per- 
sonality, and  George  knows  his  bureau.  He 
knows  what'*  happening  here  In  Interior,  he 
knows  what's  happening  in  Morro  Castle, 
and  he  knows  what's  happening  at  Mount 
McKlnley." 

"The  personality  of  the  Park  Service  la 
changing  as  it  become*  an  organization  that 
reflects  Hartzog.  The  Park  Service  Is  vital, 
acUve,  and  on  the  ball  today,  and  ha*  great 
eaprit  de  oorpt." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"He's  very  hard  on  his  people.  He  crack* 
the  whip.  And  be  tias  a  short  fuse." 

"He  1*  too  augtttt.  too  removed  a  figure." 

"He  never  a*ks  the  next  guy  to  do  what  he 
wouldn't  do  himself.  He'*  demanding,  but 
his  example  is  high." 

"He  ha*  the  service  Idea.  His  attitude  is 
that  people  should  be  willing  to  move  from 
one  post  to  another.  They  should  do  what 
they  Ye  told.  He  Itxsplres  both  respect  and 
fear.  This  Is  true  of  any  strong  man." 

He  is  so  poUtically  Inclined  that  he  shuf- 
fles and  changes  things  constantly.  The  poor 
old  bureaucrats  around  here  don't  know 
quite  where  they're  at." 

"We  used  to  be  trying  to  catch  up  on  de- 
velopment in  established  parks,  but  George 
I*  trying  to  And  the  needs  of  the  seventlee. 
Those  who  Identify  the  natural  scene  as  the 
true  purview  of  the  Park  Service  think  of 
him  as  a  renegade." 

"He  reacts  emotionally  to  people.  He's  way 
up  on  them  or  way  down.  He  snoops  around 
the  parks,  and  If  everything  is  O.K.  the  su- 
perintendent Is  great.  If  not,  the  guy  Is 
finished." 

"If  It  rains,  it's  the  superintendent's 
fault." 

"With  his  own  staff,  he  will  delegate,  but 
the  delegation  Is  only  good  while  the  dele- 
gatee  operates  exactly  the  way  George  would 
operate  if  he  were  the  delegatee." 

"This  building  is  loaded— it's  stuffed— 
with  people  who  are  overridden  by  personal 
ambition*.  But  that  is  not  true  of  George. 
I  never  have  a  fear  that  I'm  being  used  and 
that  when  I'm  used  up  I'll  be  discarded." 

"Instead  of  being  preoccupied  vrtth  the 
process,  he  is  preoccupied  with  the  Idea.  I've 
never  heard  htm  discuss  reasons  why  things 
oant  be  done." 

Hartzog  lights  his  seventh  dgar.  He  says, 
"P'eople,  people,  people — they're  coming  out 
of  my  ears."  The  door  of  his  office  opens  and 
In  walks  the  superintendent  of  Yoeemlte  Na- 
tional Park.  HI*  name  Is  Lawrence  Hadley. 
He  Is  in  Washington  to  confer  with  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  to  Congress,  and  Hartzog 
has  fifteen  minutes  to  sift  Hadley's  thoughts 
before  Hadley  goes  to  the  HUl.  The  superin- 
tendent of  Yosemlte  Is  a  young  and  strong- 
appearing  man  with  dark  feature*,  dark  hair, 
and  a  suggeertlon  of  melancholy  to  hi*  faoe. 
He  wears  a  silver  watchband  with  tinxjuolse 
inlay  and  a  large  silver-and-turquolse  shell- 
inlay  ring.  He  speak*  softly  and  with  an  un- 
pretentious air  of  abeolute  competence.  He  is 
Hartzog's  Idea  of  the  Park  Service  peraorU- 
flad — a  man  who  does  anything  well  and  is 
ready  to  serve  anywhere  any  time.  Hartaog 
Is  confident  that  when  Hadley  and  his  wife 
are  asked  abruptly  to  change  their  personal 
plans  and  go  to  an  airport  to  meet  an  ofllclal 
visitor,  they  wlU  do  so  without  pause  or  re- 
gret. Hadley  grew  up  to  Maine,  where  his 
father  was  the  superintendent  of  Acadia 
National  Park. 

Tbe  word  is  that  Hadley  may  one  day  suc- 
ceed Hartzog  as  director  of  the  Service,  and 
that  Hadley  will  soon  be  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile,  the  problem  of  Yosemlte 
Valley  Is  the  sort  of  thing  be  ought  to  be 
dealing  with,  for  tbe  Yoeemlte's  problem  is 
population  pressure  as  expressed  to  the  In- 
vading automobile,  and  If  solutions  can  be 
found  there,  where  the  presure  Is  most  in- 
tense, tbe  solutions  may  be  applied  through- 
out the  national-park  system.  Yosemlte  Val- 
ley has  a  flat  floor  and  sheer  granite  walls. 
It  Is  about  six  miles  long,  and  has  been  pene- 
trated by  a  roadway  from  the  west.  Driving 
into  it  Is  like  driving  up  through  a  drain  and 
out  into  an  exaggerated  bathtub.  The  verti- 
cal walls  of  the  valley  to  place*  are  three 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  high,  and  for  an 
automobile  there  ia  only  the  one  way  to  and 
out.  With  its  pluming  waterfalls,  it*  alpine 
meadows,  and  it*  granite  pinnacles,  the  Yo- 
•emite  U  to  aU  llkaUhood  the  moat  exquisite 
cul-de-sac  on  earth,  and  each  yaar  about 
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sevsn  hundred  thousand  cars  go  to  there. 
"The  automobUe  as  a  recreational  experi- 
ence Is  obsolete,"  Hartzog  says.  "We  cannot 
accommodate  automobiles  in  such  numbers 
and  still  provide  a  quality  environment  for 
a  recreational  experience."  Accordingly,  Had- 
ley will  ask  Congress  for  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  so  he  can  close  at  least  a  part 
of  the  valley  to  aut(xnoblles  and  carry  people 
through  the  closed  area  In  chartered  buses. 
Hartzog  says  that  eventually  he  would  like 
to  block  cars  from  the  valley  altogether  and 
possibly  build  a  funicular  that  would  lower 
people  Into  the  Yosemlte  from  tbe  rim.  To 
transport  people  around  the  valley  floor,  he 
contemplates  the  use  of  electric  trains,  which 
would  run  on  rubber  tracks.  As  Hadley  and 
Hartzog  talk.  It  becomes  tocreaslngly  i^- 
parent  that  everything  they  are  saying  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  visiting  public 
has  the  right  to  be  carried  from  place  to 
place — that  the  right  to  vehicular  trans- 
portation, privately  or  publicly  provided,  now 
comes  under  less  question  than  tbe  right  oT 
freedom  of  assembly  or  freedom  of  speech. 

The  Park  Service  tried  elephant  trains  in 
Yosemlte  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  The  val- 
ley was  stuffed  with  cars,  but  people  got  out 
of  them  and  spent  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars on  the  trains,  at  three  dollars  and  flfty 
cenrts  a  ride.  "People  want  some  alternative," 
Hartzog  says.  "No  more  roads  wUl  be  built  or 
widened  until  these  alternatives  are  explored 
We  want  to  give  people  a  park  experience, 
not  a  parkway  experience.  We  need  to  limit 
aocesB  to  parks  and  wilderness.  We've  simply 
got  to  do  something  besides  build  roads  in 
these  parks  If  we're  going  to  have  any  parks 
left.  We  need  controlled  mechanical  access. 
We  can  put  parking  lots  outside  tbe  parks! 
then  take  people  In  with  pubUc  transporta- 
tion. When  you  get  too  many  people,  simply 
shut  off  the  machinery.  If  we  get  rid  of  tbe 
automobUe,  we  can  have  more  people.  No  one 
knows  what  the  carrying  capacity  of  Yose- 
mlte Is  for  human  beings  alone.  I  dont  think 
you  can  stay  bound  up  in  this  knot  you've 
been  in  of  roads  and  trails  and  more  roads 
and  more  trails,  Larry.  You've  got  to  end  it. 
Tbe  beauty  U  that  you  can  take  a  dynamite 
stick  and  blow  up  the  pavement  and  then  all 
you  have  is  a  hole  there  and  you  can  flu  up 
tbe  bole.  I'm  not  inflexible  on  anything 
except  thart  I'm  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
damned  automobUe  and  I'm  not  going  to 
get  rid  of  people  to  the  process." 

Hadley,  thoroughly  coached,  departs  for 
Capitol  HUl.  As  he  goes  out,  Nathaniel  Ow- 
Ings,  of  the  architectural  flrm  Skldmore,  Ow- 
Ings  &  MerriU,  comes  to.  Owings  wearily  says 
"Hello,  George,"  sits  down,  takes  out  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  wipes  his  brow.  He  U  middle- 
aged,  middle  height,  middle  weight.  He.  too 
wears  a  tvirquolse  ring.  He  ia,  as  It  happens,' 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Park 
Service.  Immediately,  he  says  what  be  wants 
He  Is  redeveloping  tbe  Mall— tbe  sweeping 
greensward  that  nms  between  tbe  Capitol 
and  the  Washington  Monument — and  he 
wants  to  put  a  subway  entrance  In  the  mid- 
dle of  It.  Hartzog's  eyebrows  rise.  Some  of 
Owtogs'  Ideas  are  untraditional;  the  Mall 
would  not  be  everybody's  first  choice  as  a  site 
for  a  subway  station.  Owtogs  says,  'The  m«i] 
doesn't  have  to  be  Just  for  monument* 
George.  It  can  be  f<»  Uvlng.  The  subway  sta.^ 
tion  won't  be  Junk  and  crappy,  I  guarantee. 
There  i*  no^htog  that  says  we  cant  put  the 
subway  entrance  where  tbe  people  are." 

"With  that  idea,  Nat,  we  can  start  some- 
thing new  to  planning,"  Hartaog  says,  with 
a  booming  laugh. 

After  Owings  leaves,  Hartaog  begin*  a*- 
sembllng  papers.  He  pimches  the  telephone 
console  and  says,  "Ed,  Just  make  sure  of  one 
thing.  Whatever  you  do.  Just  make  sure 
there's  ix>  tree  on  top  of  that  struettm  at 
Wolf  Trap  Farm."  Papers  to  hand,  he  hur- 
ries out.  H«  has  an  appearance  of  his  own  on 
Capitol  HiU. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


"I  stay  pr«tty  oioae  to  the  deck."  Hvtzog 
says  M  be  rUUs  acrass  the  city  In  a  chauf- 
feur-drtyen    unmarked    patrol    car    at    the 
United  States  Park  PoUce.  "If  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  going  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  my  legislation,  I  ought  to  be  there 
to  testify."  He  has  only  once  permitted  him- 
self a  trip  to  Surope.  and  that  was  just  a 
fast    tour    of    England,    Prance,    and    the 
Netherlands  with  a  governmental  committee 
sent  to  study  historic  preservation.  He  will 
travel,  though,  to  the  remotest  corner  of  any 
state  In  the  Union  to  please  a  senator  or  a 
significant  congressman.  Remote  comers  of 
distant   states   can   be.   In   a  sense.   Integral 
segmente  of  the  deck.  He  once  made  a  speech 
at   the   Cherokee   Strip   Living   Museimi,   In 
Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  for  example,  because 
Joe  Skubltz  asked  him  to  go  there.  Arkansas 
City  is  In  Skubltz's  district.  Skubltz  Is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation.  Among 
other  things,  Skubltz  promised  Hartzog  on 
this  visit  that  he  would  arrange  with  Wayne 
Asplnall,    the   chairman    of    the   committee, 
for  a   hearing   on   Hartzog's   proposal   for   a 
Buffalo   National   River.   Hartzog  is  tireless. 
He  knows  that  in  Washington  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  often  Includes 
a  trip  to  Kansas.  So  he  goes.  He  fears  flying, 
but  he  goes.  He  speaks.  He  drinks.  He  grins 
He    guffaws.    And    he   comes   home   with   a 
hearing  (or  the  promise  of  one)   that  might 
otherwise  not  occur.  He  travels,   too,  as  an 
evangelist    for    his   causes.    Wherever   some- 
thing  U   up— Florida,   Minnesota,   Arkansas, 
California — he  goes  to  talk  to  farmers,  free- 
holders, Indians,  or  entrepreneurs  and  tries 
to  show   them  what  he   wants  to  do,  and 
why.  "These  things  go  slow,"  he  says.  "You 
don't  make  any  converts  at  a  big  meeting. 
You   have  to  get   one   man  talking  to  one 
man.  The  oppoeltlon  always  has  the  advan- 
tage at  first,  because  a  lie  goes  around  the 
world  before  the  truth  gets  its  britches  on 
You've   got   to   get   the   facts   out   onto  the 
table  so  the  local  people  can  see  them." 

Where  the  success  or  failure  of  all  this 
effort  Is  measured,  of  course,  is  on  Capitol 
HIU,  In  hearing  rooms,  where  Hartzog  pre- 
sents and  defends  his  programs.  Now  he  gets 
out  of  the  car,  tells  the  driver  to  wait,  and. 
looking  over  his  papers  as  he  goes,  hikes  the 
long  corridors  of  the  Senate  Office  Building, 
In  the  hearing  room  are  folding  chairs, 
carafes  of  water,  maps  of  the  Everglades, 
and  a  raised  platform  where  seven  senators 
sit  at  a  curvilinear  table. 

"Each  time  I  think  I  have  agreement  with 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Central 
and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  District. 
It  turns  out  to  be  ashes  In  my  mouth  and 
papier-mache,"  Hartzog  teUs  them.  He  speaks 
strongly  and  colloquially,  reviewing  aspects 
of  the  training  Jetport  and  of  the  water  sys- 
tem of  southern  Florida.  He  also  talks  about 
fifty-eight  thousand  acres  of  Inholdings — pri- 
vate lands  within  Everglades  National  Park 

that  he  would  like  Congress  to  condemn  and 
buy.  What  he  says  is  clear  and  Is  obviously 
well  prepared,  and  this,  among  other  things 
has  earned  him  the  high  regard  of  the  men 
on  the  platform.  They  say  that  when  he 
speaks  he  always  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  that  this  puts  him  in  something 
of  a  minority  among  bureaucrats  Tnnkipg 
appearances  on  the  HUl.  Hartzog  has  friends 
and  enemies  in  both  houses  and  both  parties, 
because.  In  the  words  of  Congressman  John 
Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  "he's  wUllng  to  stand 
up  and  fight— he  has  a  healthy  respect  for 
Congress,  not  a  callotis  disregard,  but  he's 
WUllng  to  stand  up  and  fight.  Some  days  I 
wouldn't  trade  him  for  anyone  In  the  world 
and  some  days  I  could  klU  him." 

In  1969,  when  rumor  spread  that  Hartzog 
was  about  to  be  replaced,  congressmen  and 
senators  heatad  up  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
evaporate  the  rumor.  They  think  he  is  the 
most  Industrious  director  the  Park  Service 
has  ever  had.  They  admire  his  effort  to  give 


new  directions  to  the  park  system,  and  they 
feel  that  he  has  drawn  into  the  Park  Serv- 
ice pet^le  of  very  high  calibre  who  might  not 
have  been  there.  They  are  sympathetic  to 
sonte  of  Hartzog's  problems  within  the  Ad- 
ministration. "Sometimes  he  geta  clobbered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  White  House,"  Saylor 
has  said  "Sometimes  he  comes  in  here  In  a 
straitjacket.  He  is  not  always  free  to  act  as 
an  Individual.  He  Is  told  policy.  It  ttikes  a 
strong,  strong  man  to  overcome  the  politi- 
cal shenanigans  that  go  on  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 31a  Is  supposed  to  be  a  nonpolltical 
Job,  but  It's  not." 

"George  has  too  many  Irons  In  the  fire," 
Asplnall  once  said.  Asplnall  is  in  his  seven- 
ties and  Is  covered  with  spikes,  and  from  him 
this  Is  uncommon  praise.  "George  is  a  little 
too  fast  for  his  own  good.  He  skips  over  de- 
tails. He  Is  a  builder  without  considering 
the  cost  of  the  building.  So  I  say  to  him. 
No.  George,  back  up  and  start  over.'  He  has 
the  personality  to  be  able  to  back  up.  He  is 
a  personable,  lovable  character,  a  very  fine 
companion,  a  complete  public  servant." 

Hartzog  taps  together  his  papers  on  the 
table  before  him,  thanks  the  senators  above 
him,  and  leaves  the  hearing  room.  He  walks 
about  thirty  feet  down  the  corridor,  opens 
a  back  door  to  the  hearing  room,  goes  in. 
takes  one  of  the  senators  aside,  and  says  to 
him  privately.  "You  reaUy  hit  the  sciatic 
nerve  In  there,  Alan,  and  unless  this  commit- 
tee gets  this  thing  well  probably  get  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  again." 

When  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  goes  on  a  camping  trip,  survival  in 
the  wilderness  is  not  an  Issue.  His  party  on 
the  Buffalo  consists  of  nine  people,  four  of 
whom  a-e  professional  rlvermen,  paid  to  do 
all  the  work.  One  is  a  full-time  cook,  and  he 
rides  alone  in  the  "commissary  boat,"  which 
Is  cranuneU  to  the  gunwales  with  food.  Morn- 
ings, the  cook  runs  on  ahead,  so  that  when 
lunchtlme  comes  and  the  other  boats  catch 
up  with  him  he  has  already  set  up  a  tent  fly 
to  create  shade,  a  table  and  chairs  are  be- 
neath it,  and  dozens  of  pieces  of  batter - 
dipped  chicken  are  gurgling  away  in  deep 
Ozark  fat  At  night,  he  fries  multiple  pork 
chops  or  big  individual  steaks  and  covers  the 
meat  with  fried  potatoes.  His  breakfasts  com- 
pound cords  of  dark  bacon  with  eggs  and  pan- 
cakes fried  in  bacon  grease.  The  cook's  name 
Is  Karl  Hudson.  He  Is  not  light  on  his  teet. 
He  has  a  mustache,  and  he  seems  to  radiate 
anachronism.  He  could  be  a  wax  museum's 
Idea  of  a  cook  in  the  Civil  War.  In  fact,  the 
whole  campsite  seems  to  be  ready  for  Mathew 
Brady.  The  big  iron  skillet.  The  tall  black 
coffeepot.  The  two  wall  tents.  The  folding 
cots.  The  canvas  armchairs.  The  tent-fly 
kitchen.  The  heavy  iron  stakes.  The  sledge- 
hammer. 

The  tents  are  pitched  by  the  rlvermen,  who 
set  up  the  cots  and  carefully  line  the  sleep- 
ing bags  with  white  percale  sheets.  Tony 
Buford  pours  a  drink.  There  are  worse  things 
In  life  than  Scotch  on  the  Buffalo.  Buford 
has  had  his  way  all  day,  for  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded In  disengaging  Hartzog  from  the  swol- 
len river,  persuading  him  to  turn  up  the  en- 
gines and  shoot  on  downstream  in  antici- 
pation of  better  flshlng  on  the  morrow  in  the 
White.  Every  so  often,  the  Buffalo  drops 
enough  to  make  a  rapid— to  leap  with  hay- 
stacks, with  gardens  of  standing  waves.  These 
rapids  would  give  a  feel  of  the  river  to  people 
m  canoes,  but  the  JohnboaU  go  through  the 
white  water  the  way  automobUes  go  across 
wet  pavement— no  pitch,  no  roll,  no  river 
Now,  at  the  campsite,  young  Edward  Hart- 
zog is  fishing  for  big  channel  cats.  He  is  using 
minnows.  His  father  calls  to  him  "Try  a 
warrum."  Edward  reels  In  his  line  and  tries 
a  warrum.  He  is  in  the  second  grade,  and  his 
brother  and  sister  are  in  college.  Friends  say 
that  when  Edward  was  bom  Hartzog's  age 
went  down  ten  years. 

The    family   lives    In   an    old    remodeUed 
farmhouse  on  a  big  lot  surrounded  by  a  raU 
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fence.  In  McLean,  Virginia.  They  raise  chick- 
ens. A  small  brook  runs  through  the  prop- 
erty—a wet  ditch,  really— and  Hartzog  from 
time  to  time  promises  to  clean  It  out  and 
build  a  series  of  dams.  The  brook  disappears 
Into  an  uncut  thicket  known  as  the  Bird 
Sanctuary.  There  is  a  burro  as  well.  Hartzog 
hitches  her  to  a  two-wheeled  cart  and,  with 
Edward  at  his  side,  races  around  his  land 
shouting    "Gee!"    and    "Haw!"*  "Many    men 
are  captains  of  Industry,  but  wh*n  they  get 
home  they  are  mice,"  one  of  Hartzog's  close 
friends  has  said  while  observing  this  scene. 
"George  Is  the  captain  at  home  "  His  wife, 
Helen,    is    from    Massachusetts,    and    is   de- 
scribed by  their  friends  as  a  Yankee  trader. 
She    sells    real    estate,    and    buys    and    sells 
antiques,  which  she  stores  In  an  unoccupied 
house   next  door.  The  two   buildings   stand 
very   close   to   a  county  highway.   Hartzog's 
front   yard   is   mostly   gravel    and    is    barely 
large    enough    for    the    bu^    Volkswagen    In 
which  he  drives  to  work.  Inside  the  house, 
over  a  stone  fireplace,  Is  an  oil  painting  that 
consists  of  a  field  of  miscellaneous  red  dots 
traversed  by  a  bulging  black  line,  thick  with 
dried   paint.   The   title   of   this   painting  is 
"Nature."  It  was  given  to  Hartzog  in  appre- 
ciation   of,    among    other    things,    Hartzog's 
modern  approach  to  the  natural  world. 

Edward  has  caught  a  big  channel  cat. 
Hartzog  is  elated.  "I  told  you  to  stop  poor- 
mouthln'  those  cottonpickin'  fish."  he  says 
to  Buford.  Edward  draws  the  catfish  Into  the 
shallow  water.  Sinister  and  spiky.  It  looks 
like  a  drifting  mine.  "Be  careful.  "  Hartzog 
warns  him.  "Hell  fin  the  daylights  out  of 
you."  The  big  cat  occasions  a  series  of  stories 
told  by  the  rlvermen  about  even  bigger  cat- 
fish caught  in  the  Buffalo,  in  the  Ohio,  in 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  Arkansas.  And  the 
catfish  series.  In  turn,  leads  to  a  sequence  of 
expanding  stories  about  deer,  OrvlUe  Ranck. 
who  is  tall,  one-eyed,  slim,  and  old.  remarks 
that  it  was  he  who  shot  the  second-largest 
deer  ever  shot  In  the  United  States.  Preston 
Jones,  brown  and  thin  as  a  cowboy,  looks 
away,  Jon?s  Is  working  on  a  Coleman  stove 
that  he  found  a  few  hours  ago,  full  of  muck 
and  sand.  He  knows  who  owned  It — a  couple 
who  were  camping  on  an  Island  in  the  river 
when  the  twenty-eight-foot  rise  occurred 
two  weeks  ago.  The  couple  climbed  a  willow 
and  were  clinging  to  Its  uppermost  branches 
when  the  sheriff  of  Marlon  County  came 
along  In  a  search  l)oat  and  made  the  rescue. 
"Their  eyes  were  like  a  treeful  of  owls," 
Jones  says. 

"When  j'ou  camp  on  these  rivers,  vou've 
got  to  have  land  to  your  back,"  Hartzog 
comments. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Jones  tells  him, 
"I've  seen  big  bears  come  out  of  the  woods 
here,  fighting  like  hell."  This  occasions  a 
series  of  stories  by  the  rlvermen  about  enor- 
mous bears  they  have  known,  and  Hartzog 
throws  In  a  story  of  his  own  about  a  bear  In 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Two  tourists 
were  feeding  this  bear  by  the  roadside  when 
a  Cherokee  drove  up.  (There  Is  a  Cherokee 
reservation  Just  outside  the  park.)  The 
Cherokee  got  out  of  his  car,  shot  the  bear, 
put  the  bear  In  the  back  seat,  and  drove 
away  while  the  tourists  stood  there  with 
their  mouths  open  and  popcorn  In  their 
hands. 

Under  Jones'  meticulous  attention,  mi- 
raculous hand,  the  Coleman  stove  Is  sputter- 
ing with  flame.  Even  Its  thinnest  tubes  were 
packed  with  the  muck  of  the  flood,  but  one 
of  Its  burners  Is  now  blazing  in  yellow  spurts. 
Gradually,  Jones  works  down  the  flame  to  a 
hard  copper  blue.  Looking  up,  finally,  he 
says,  "OrvUle.  tell  us  about  the  time  you 
shot  the  second-largest  deer  in  the  United 
States." 

"I  can't  see  too  well.  I  have  only  one  good 
eye.  I  lost  the  other  to  a  fishhook,"  Ranck 
explains — and  how  this  led  to  the  second- 
largest  deer  In  the  United  States  was  a 
simple   matter   of  optics:    anything   smaller 
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would  have  escaped  his  attention.  One  fall, 
Ranck  went  to  Meeker,  Colorado,  because 
near  Meeker  Is  a  narrow  mountain  pass 
through  which  thousands  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain deer  move  on  their  annual  migration. 
So  many  of  them  go  throui?h  there,  Ranck 
says,  that  they  resemble  driven  cattle.  They 
even  raise  a  dust  cloud.  Ranck  crouched  on 
a  ledge  so  close  to  the  deer  that  he  could 
almost  reach  out  and  touch  them,  and  to 
imorove  his  chances  he  had  equlpned  his 
rifle  with  a  large  telescopic  sight.  All  day. 
he  sat  there  looking  point-blank  at  the  deer 
through  the  big  lens,  and  finally  he  saw 
the  great  bxick,  the  second-ever  largest  deer. 
Its  tines  were  multiple  and  fine.  Moving  the 
crosshair  acroas  a  wall  of  venison.  Ranck 
stopped  It  Just  behind  the  animal's  shoulder, 
and  he  fired.  The  buck  turned  the  second- 
largest  somersault  ever  seen  In  the  United 
States,  and  It  lay  on  the  ground.  Its  four 
legs  kicking  In  the  air. 

•How  much  did  It  weigh,  Orville?" 
"Five   hundred   and   twenty-two   pounds." 
Jones  looks  away 

Buford.  who  Is  unimpressed  by  deer  of  any 
size.  says.  "One  thin?  that  surprises  hell  out 
of  me  on  this  river  Is  that  we  haven't  seen 
any  snakes,  " 

"I  saw  twenty-four  today,"  Jones  says, 
"You  don't  say.  What  kinds  did  you  see?' 
"Mainly   moccasins.  Some  cottonmouths." 
"I  grew  up  with  cottonmouths  and  rattle- 
snakes,"  Hartzog   says.    "Where   I   gjrew   up, 
you  never  stepped  over  a  log.  You  stepped  on 
It.  or  you  might  wish  you  had." 

In  the  Geechle  section  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina coastal  plain,  streams  had  names  like 
the  Little  Salkehatchle  and  the  Hog  Branch 
of  Buckhead  Creek;  swamps  were  called 
Tony  Hill  Bay.  Bull  Bay.  the  Copeland  Drain; 
and  the  big  Edlsto  River,  an  entrall  of  con- 
tinual oxbows,  flowed  through  marshlands 
miles  wide.  On  the  higher  ground  were  pine- 
woods,  small  cleared  farms,  dirt  roads,  and 
every  two  miles  a  church — Beulah  Church, 
Bethel  Church.  Mount  Olive  Church.  Taber- 
nacle Church,  Reaching  Into  the  pinelands 
on  a  single  track,  trains  of  the  Hampton  & 
Branchvllle  Railroad  stopped  at  hamlet 
crossroads,  and  picked  up  turpentine  and 
rough-cut  boards  and  the  produce  of  the 
small  farms  One  place  they  stopped  was 
Smoaks,  Hartzog  was  hem  In  1920,  In 
Smoaks, 

His  father  was  a  dirt  farmer  who  worked 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  and  also 
had  a  stand  of  loblolly  pine.  His  grandfather 
had  farmed  the  same  land.  The  house  the 
family  lived  In  was  palntless  and  weathered. 
A  large  porch  wrapp>ed  around  a  front  corner, 
and  there  was  another  porch  off  the  kitchen, 
In  back.  There  was  a  pump  In  the  yard, 
between  the  house  and  the  outbuildings — 
.he  smokehouses,  the  chicken  houses,  the 
barn.  Hartzog's  first  school  was  a  one-room 
bul.dlng  by  the  Edlsto.  Whenever  he  could, 
he  fished  the  river  for  red-breasted  perch, 
catfish,  pike,  and  bream.  At  home,  he  learned 
early  to  "plow  a  mule."  and  he  helped  his 
father  grow  cantaloupes,  cucumbers,  water- 
melons, corn,  green  vegetables,  and  cotton. 
His  father  was  also  a  hunter  and  a  fisher- 
man, and  he  had  a  big  sense  of  humor.  He 
could  tell  stories  all  day  without  repeating 
himself.  He  sent  his  watermelons  to  New 
York  and  his  cotton  to  Columbia,  and  before 
the  Depression  the  family  had  "cash  in- 
come"— apparently  as  good  a  one  as  any 
farmer's  In  the  area,  for  George  Hartzog,  Sr., 
was  the  first  man  In  that  part  of  the  country 
to  own  a  Model  T  Ford.  After  it  was  delivered 
to  him.  he  drove  It  without  knowing  how. 
He  kept  shouting  "Whoa!  Whoa!"  at  the  car 
as  it  circled  the  farmhouse  out  of  control. 
"Whoa!  Whoa."  Finally.  It  wedged  Itself  be- 
tween two  trees. 

Hartzog  always  signs  his  name  "George 
B.  Hartzog.  Jr.,"  although  his  father  has  been 
dead  for  many  years.  It  is  as  If  he  were  reluc- 
tant to  add,  however  minutely,  to  the  era- 
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sure  of  his  father's  existence,  remembering,  as 
he  does  with  something  Just  short  of  bitter- 
ness, how  his  father's  relatively  good  life 
was  sudderUy  knocked  apart — his  hope  and 
eventually  his  health  broken  by  the  great  eco- 
nomic depression.  When  Hartzog,  Sr..  shipped 
his  watermelons  to  New  York,  the  railroad 
agent  sent  him  a  bill  Instead  of  a  check — 
freight  costs  for  carrying  produce  that  found 
no  market.  The  price  of  cotton  dropped  to  five 
cents  a  pound — a  figure  lower  than  the  cost 
of  picking  and  shipping  it.  So  the  Hartzogs' 
ootton  was  left  in  the  field,  where  cattle,  in 
their  hunger,  ate  It  The  family  had  no  money 
at  all.  "For  a  dirt  farmer  who  had  been  put 
out  of  business  life  became  a  very  simple  is- 
sue: Did  we  have  something  to  eat  or  didn't 
we  have  something  to  eat?  This  was  the  pov- 
erty level  of  zero.  My  father  became  a  se- 
vere asthmatic — a  combination  of  pollen  and 
nerves.  He  did  odd  Jobs,  farming.  He  tried  to 
hang  on,  but  he  couldn't."  One  day  when 
Hartzog  came  home  from  school,  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  his  two  younger  sisters  were 
standing  in  the  yard  helplessly  watching  the 
house  bum.  A  bed  was  all  that  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  yard  before  the  Intense  heat 
stopped  further  salvage.  While  the  house  was 
burning  to  the  ground,  fiaming  debris  fell  on 
the  bed  and  destroyed  it. 

Hartzog  is  walking  on  the  beach  at  Sandy 
Hook.  The  big  chopper  Is  down  and  silent,  but 
Its  high-frequency  engine  noise  still  rings  in 
his  ears.  The  wind  is  gentle,  coming  off  the 
ocean.  The  day  is  warm.  Coney  Island  was 
covered  with  people,  but  over  here  In  New 
Jersey,  Hartzog's  party  aside,  there  are  only 
two  on  this  broad  stretch  of  beach.  They  are 
soldiers,  sunbathing  near  their  car.  which  has 
a  Nebraska  plate.  The  major  part  of  Sandy 
Hook  is  a  military  base,  Port  Hancock — a 
thousand  acres  reaching  out  into  New  York 
Bay.  Its  huge,  curving  beach  Is  spectacular, 
with  the  open  ocean  In  one  direction  and  the 
skyline  of  the  city  in  the  other.  Hartzog,  in 
his  black  suit,  black  shoes,  looks  like  a 
preacher,  not  a  bather,  and  he  starts  to 
preach.  "The  selfishness  of  the  military  in 
terms  of  the  recreational  needs  of  people  in 
urban  areas  is  unbelievable,"  he  says.  "It  is 
pointless  to  lock  up  an  area  like  this  when 
people  need  a  little  sun  In  their  faces  and 
water  on  their  backs.  Each  of  those  soldiers 
over  there  has  two  miles  of  beach  to  himself." 

Port  Hancock  is  prime  duty.  Soldiers  bring 
their  girls  here,  and  the  couples  get  lost  to- 
gether on  the  enormous  beach.  Officers  live 
In  houses  designed  by  Stanford  White,  A 
Nike  tracking  site  Is  here.  The  general  in 
charge  of  all  Nike  Installations  from  Boston 
to  Philadelphia  presumably  could  live  any- 
where he  wished  between  the  two  cities,  and 
he  has  chosen  Fort  Hancock.  Ospreys  nest  in 
the  telephone  poles,  and  herons  In  rookeries 
among  the  dunes.  The  central  landmark  is 
the  oldest  operating  lighthouse  In  the  United 
States.  New  Jersey  rents  a  small  piece  of  the 
penlr.sula,  at  its  landward  end,  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  rented  area  Is 
called  Sandy  Hook  State  Park  and  Is  the  most 
heavily  visited  park  In  New  Jersey,  People 
press  In  there  by  the  thousands,  but  the 
beach  Is  quite  narrow  where  it  is  open  to  the 
public,  and  the  dunes  behind  It  are  green 
with  deep  growths  of  poison  Ivy.  When  the 
tide  comes  in,  the  ocean  shoves  the  people 
Into  the  poison  Ivy. 

Hartzog,  on  the  broad  Army  beach,  con- 
tinues. "We've  asked  the  military  to  sur- 
render these  lands  for  recreational  use,"  he 
says.  "Beach  land  simply  needs  to  be  made 
available.  The  military  xisually  claim  that 
they  have  to  have  places  like  this  for  military 
recreation.  They  need  It  like  a  Bulck  needs 
a  fifth  hole."  Sandy  Hook  Is  almost  the  least 
of  Hartzog's  ambitions  toward  nUlitary  land. 
He  wants  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  He 
wants  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  He 
wants  Quantlco,  Fort  Belvolr.  Eglln  Air  Force 
Base,  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Floyd  Bennett 
Field,  and  Forts  Barry,  Baker,  and  Cronkhlte 
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on  the  Marin  Headlands  of  Ban  Franctooo. 
He  wants  at  least  a  dozen  other  military  prin- 
cipalities as  well,  all  close  to  cities,  and  all, 
in  his  view,  being  now  given  a  mistaken 
priority.  He  thinks  he  could  get  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  out  of  Fort  Hancock  In  two 
years.  Other  difficulties  would  remain, 
though.  Reaching  out  as  It  does  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Sandy  Hook  catches  a 
high  percentage  of  what  the  river  disgorges, 
and  the  beach  near  Its  tip  is  blemished  with 
fiotsam — plasUc  bags,  plastic  bottles,  plastic 
buckets,  rusted  cans,  lltOe  bits  of  Albany, 
the  tenth  part  of  Troy,  and  hundreds  of 
acres  of  driftwood.  When  trees  die  in  the 
Adirondacks,  they  go  to  Sandy  Hook.  Rangers 
could  take  care  of  the  cleanup,  but  not  on 
an  hourly  schedule,  and  all  that  plastic  wovdd 
have  to  be  stopped  at  its  source.  The  Park 
Service  thus  Joins,  as  it  has  all  over  the 
country,  the  general  fight  against  pollution, 
and  not  simply  against  things  that  float.  The 
feasibility  of  the  Gateway  project  depends 
on  an  optimistic  view  of  what  can  be  done 
about  river  and  ocean  pollution.  Right  now, 
when  striped  bass  are  caught  In  the  waters  of 
Sandy  Hook  they  sometimes  have  fin  rot,  and 
cataracts  over  their  eyes. 

"In  1980,  Congress  said  no  to  the  arch.  Any 
other  Park  Service  ranger  would  have  said, 
'O.K.  Where  am  I  to  be  sent  now?  Back  to 
the  Great  Smokies?  Out  to  Alaska  to  count 
blankets?"  But  not  George.  He  kept  at  It  un- 
til funds  were  appropriated." 

"George  was  a  lawyer.  That's  why  they 
had  him  in  St.  Louis.  The  Park  Service  had 
never  buUt  anything  bigger  than  an  out- 
house before." 

"When  the  arch  was  halfway  up,  the  con- 
tractor was  losing  money,  so  he  stopped 
work,  saying  the  structure  was  unsafe.  Two 
legs,  three  hundred  feet  high,  were  tUcklng 
out  of  the  ground.  Hartzog  said  to  the  con- 
tractor, "Listen.  I  ordered  an  arch  and  I 
want  an  arch."  " 

"In  the  pecking  order  of  park  superintend- 
ents, the  superintendent  at  St.  Louis  is  not 
very  high.  I  Just  spotted  him  Immediately  as 
a  good  leader,  a  driving  type,  fxUl  of  en- 
thusiasm and  Interest.  I  met  him  on  the 
Current  River,  in  Missouri,  In  1962.  We  were 
trying  to  make  the  Current  a  national  river, 
and  a  group  of  us  made  a  two-day  float  trip 
there.  George  went  on  the  trip.  He  and  I  rode 
In  the  same  boat,  and  I  felt  that  in  those 
two  days  I  really  got  to  know  him  well.  It 
was  a  situation  of  utter  Informality,  height- 
ened communication.  We  went  sklnny-dlp- 
plng  at  night.  It  was  In  September,  and 
chilly.  But  this  was  a  group  of  outdoor  peo- 
ple, who  were  In  their  element.  The  Current 
was  going  to  be  the  first  national  river.  We 
hadn't  done  anything  like  It  before.  George 
knew  all  the  arguments,  all  the  facts,  al- 
though the  Current  River  Is  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  the  project 
was  not  part  of  his  Job.  Later  that  year,  I 
heard  he  had  tjult  the  Park  Service,  because 
he  thought  he  had  no  future  in  it.  I  went  to 
St.  Louis  and  looked  him  up  and  asked  him 
If  he  would  come  back  and  If  he  thought 
being  director  was  enough  of  a  future.  He 
said,  'Mr.  Secretary,  I  surely  do."  " 

Hartzog  Is  busy  catching  trout.  This  river — 
the  White  River — Is  everything  Tony  Buford 
said  it  would  be.  Cal  Smith,  the  rlverman. 
has  to  work  hard  to  keep  Hartzog's  hook  cov- 
ered with  corn.  The  bait  is  canned  kernel 
corn  The  boat  is  anchored  in  a  broad  patch 
of  dancing  water.  The  corn  drifts  down 
through  V-Bhaped  riffles  and,  almost  every 
time,  disappears  Into  the  mouth  of  a  trout. 
The  White  River  is  the  dream  of  thousands, 
who  come  from  all  over  the  United  States  to 
fish  it.  It  Is  broad,  cold,  clear,  shallow,  and 
frequently  broken  by  the  aerated  rips  that 
seem  to  intoxicate  trout.  The  White  River 
comes  out  of  Bull  Shoals  Dam.  near  Lake- 
view,  Arkansas. 

The  water  Impounded  on  the  other  side 
of  the  dam  is  so  deep  that  It  Is  very  cold 
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ami  tiM  bottom.  moA  it  U  thla  cold  imt«r 
tbat  ooaoM  ahnntlng  out  ot  ttas  intnttffntT 
and  fonna  tb*  rlw.  vUch  to  giMo  and 
bMutmu  and  m  natural  ••  a  aty  stnet.  Tha 
Whit*  aiTCT  grow  toward  tit*  and  of  tlM 
day.  Around  6:30  pjn.,  people  ctart  turning 
on  Ugbta.  haating  up  o>f«na,  and  trying  pork 
cJMJpa  in  Fayetterllla,  Little  Rock.  Mountain 
Homa.  Itanplila.  Tbe  river  rlaea.  Mora  peo- 
ple,  more   pork   ebope — the   rlvar   goea  on 
ruing.  Torblnaa  q>ln  In  Bull  SOioal  i^"*  Tba 
peak  oomea  wlten  one  million  pork  cbope  are 
■Idling  aU  at  once  and  the  river  to  eo  high 
It  flows  around  the  trunks  of  treea.  Then  It 
■tarte  going  down.  While  Arkanaaa  aleepa, 
the  river  goea  down  ao  far  that  the  trout  have 
to  know  where  to  go  to  survive.  At  6  ajn., 
amaU  creek  U  naming  through  the  rlver- 
bed,  vtocous  with  trout.  Then  people  start 
getting  up  m  PayettevlUe.  Uttle  Rock,  Moun- 
tain Home,  and  Memphto.  The  fatback  hits 
the  frying  pans.  Up  comea  the  river,  cold, 
clear,  fast,  and  green.  Ttout  are  not  native 
down  here.  There  are  no  trout  In  the  Buffalo 
They  can  live  In  the  White  River  for  a  hun- 
ted mllee  below  Lakevlew  because  of  the  re- 
frigerant effect  of  the  dam.  The  trout  are 
bom   In    a   federal   hatchery    near   Norfolk 
where  they  are  raised  on  dry  meal  They  are 
stocked  In  the  White  River— nlnety-slx  thou- 
sand  trout  a  month  In  the  svunmer— creating 
what  most  of  the  sport  fishermen  who  have 
been  here  would  call  a  paradise.  Smith  strings 
corn  like  pearls  on  Hartisog's  hook,  one  kernel 
after  another,  con^)letely  covering  the  metal 
ftom   eye   to   barb.   Hartaog   flip,   the   bait 
into  the  stream.  V^wrs  rtoe  from  the  oold 
rtver.  The  line  and   the  rod  vibrate.  It  to 
^Icult  to  teU  whether  the  vibration  to  from 
the  smke  of  a  trout  or  the  pull  of  the  cur- 
rent. Once  more  It  to  a  trout.  HartKw  reds 
the  fish  in.  It  flipB  once  to  the  right,  once 
to  tbe  left,  and  loUs  by  the  boat  as  it  to 
netted.  Tbe  trout  to  nine  Inches  long  With 
a  pair  of  forceps.  Smith  takea  the  hook  out 
kJ^*J^''  ^^**-  "^"^  ^«  re-beads  the 
.^\^^,^^   *'^«   Hartaog   telto    him 
about  Eto»l  Creek  In  the  Oreat  Smoky  Moun- 

^,„  T*r"  *^'*  •*«»  •  ttockgA  trout 
put  in  that  creek  in  tliree  huncfred  yean  " 
he  My..  "Mountain  peopto  have  bean  flablng 
HaMl  Creek  since  European  dvUtoatlon 
moved  over  here.  And  therels  only  been  one 
kind  of  trout  In  there,  ever,  and  tboae  ate 
wild  trout.  I  flsh  for  the  fun  of  flshln« 
J^K  *^\'  "**  difference  betwWi 
hatchery  flsh  and  a  wild  flab.  One  good  bass 
out  of  the  Buffalo  would  be  worth  more  to 
me  than  sU  hundred  trout  out  of  here  Tony 
^J^^  ^w  can  suy  here  If  they  want 
I  m  going  back  up  to  Buffalo." 

Haruog  beUevea  that  ha  waa  the  youngest 
S5!^J!r  "/T!!."?"??*  ^  «»•  »*•*•  of  South 
aU  my  life.  )  He  began  preaching  when  he 
^J^°'.^  ""•  foUowlng  year-1987- 
^  oOelaUy  became  a  licensed  local  minister 
l^preacbed  aU  over  the  area— in  Smoaka  In 
Oottagwine,  In  Waltertwro-and  for  a  time 
zt^JT^"*^*  mintotar  at  the  Bethel  Meth- 
odtot  Church  in  Bpartanaburg.  He  gave  hto 
seraons  in  Bapttot  churches,  too.  In  that 

^  °5Jf^  ^°^^-  *  ^iVtiMt  was  defined  as  an 
educated  Methodist.  ^^ 

^Hartaog^  famUy  had  moved  into  Walter- 
boro  when  tbe  farm  faUed  at  Smoaks  Hto 
f^«  got  a  Job  aa  a  ticket  agent  for  the 
Oreyboond  Bus  Lines,  and  hto  mother  be- 
came county  supervtoor  of  W.Pjl.  sewing 
rooms.  A  tall  woman,  severe  and  serious,  she 
seetned  to  believe  fundamentally  In  work 
"She  worked  hard.  She  ptilled  the  family 
throofh.  She  b^eved  you  oouldnt  fall  to 
achieve  anytbln«  if  you  Just  worked.  She 
anooozacwl  ma  and  InatUled  In  me  tbe  r«- 
^coaOOitT  for  wctklnc."  T^e  law  ultimately 
attracted  HartKc  aa  a  kind  of  piaotlcal  re- 
Plaoemant  for  hto  fliat  ambttton.  which  waa 
to  ^end  hto  life  in  the  ministry.  In  1M7,  he 
entarad  Woffcrd  CoUsfe,  in  Bpartanatmrg^  to 
stody  Msthodtot  tbsology  and  beooma  sone- 


thlnc  more  than  an  unpaid  tiavalUnc  preach- 
er, but  b«  had  to  drop  out  of  ooUega  after 
one  samaatar  for  lack  of  money. 

He  went  home  and  worked  at  any  Joba  he 
could  find.  Ha  oooked  and  waabed  dtohea  In 
an  aU-nl«ht  beanary.  Ha  pumped  gaa  at  an 
Amooo  station.  Ha  tj^^  forma  and  letters  for 
">•.  National  Youth  Admlntotratlon.  He 
worked  around  tbe  dock.  At  night,  he  was 
busboy  an<:  deak  clerk  at  A.  J.  Novlfs  Lafay- 
***•  HoteLFttan  6  pjn.  to  0  ajn..  he  watched 
the  teletype  maohlne  for  reservations  oom- 
Inff  In.  and  he  carried  bags  when  tbe  people 
showed  up.  "In  a  servloe  establishment,  you 
learn  a  lot  about  human  beings,"  he  saya 
Novlt  paid  him  one  dollar  a  night. 

Hartaog  had  no  Idea  that  he  was  under- 
prlvUeged.  To  the  contrary,  he  felt  lucky  to 
have  encountered  people  who  c^wned  doors 
for  him,  first  to  tbe  ministry  and  then  to  the 
law.  He  went  on  preaching.  No  one  In  hto  con- 
gregations seemed  to  mind  that  a  teen-ager 
was  giving  them  the  Word.  He  stlU  preaches 
whenever  he  can,  in  churches  around  Wash- 
ington, and  to  hto  congregations  he  has  ex- 
plained hto  woik  In  the  Park  Service  by  say- 
ing;, "I  feel  that  I  am  performing  a  mission 
as  neceasary  and  constructive  as  a  ministry." 
Hartaog  has   never  seen   anything   quite 
like  the  SUver  OuU  Club,  Beach  193,  Breeey 
Point,    Queens.    Thto    wide,    low    structure 
ramblee  lumpUy  aU  over  the  beach  and  on 
pUes  out  over  the  ocean.  The  Park  Service 
has  learned  something  peculiar  about  the  way 
the  people  of  New  York  use  their  beaches. 
On  Coney  Island,  on  Jones  Beach,  on  Rock- 
away  Beach,  more  than  half  the  people  pre- 
fer never  to  put  a  toe  In  the  ocean.  The 
SUver  0\U1  Club  caters  to  thto  majority.  It 
lifts  Its  clientele  above  the  ocean,  and  even 
above  the  beach.  The  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
lap  helplessly  at  the  club's  cantUevered  un- 
dersides. Abovedecks.  there  are  three  swim- 
ming pools,   four  hundred  cabanas,  and   a 
cocktaU    lounge    called    the   Crystal    Palace. 
Families  spend  five  hundred  dollars  per  sea- 
son to  go  to  the  SUver  Gull,  where  they  can 
be  cloee  to  the  ocean  but  free  from  contact 
with   the  wUd  sea,  and  free  from  contact 
with  Its  gritty  edges. 

Thto  to  outermost  Queens,  the  middle  of 
the  propoeed  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area,  and  Hartzog's  brochiu*  Indicates  that 
the  SUver  Gull  and  everything  aroiuid  it  wUl 
someday  be  cleared  away.  The  streets  in  that 
part  of  the  city  are  largely  deserted  In  win- 
ter, and  they  are  used  as  unofficial.  Ulegal 
dumps,  where  trucks  make  deposits  in  the 
dead   of   the    night:    rotting   timbers   from 
razed  buUdlngs.  ash.  smooth  Ures.  shards  of 
concrete,   stripped   and    crumpled   automo- 
bUes— tons  upon  tons  of  Junk.  "One  of  the 
greatest  things  that  could  happen  to  thto 
country    wotUd    be    Just    to   clean    It    up " 
Hartaog   says.    Detritus   to   nothing   new   to 
him.  The  national  parks  are  for  people,  and 
people  leave   Junk  wherever  they  go.   Park 
rangers  become  so  disgusted  they  can't  wait 
for  the  season  to  end.  so  the  people  wUl  go 
away  from  the  parks.  People  throw  trash  over 
the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  world's 
deepest   and   widest   wastebasket.   So   much 
trash  goea  Into  the  Grand  Canyon  that  the 
view   to   smirched.   For  thto   re«uon.   ranger 
trainees    are    sent    to    Grand    Canyon    Na- 
tional Park  to  learn  mountaineering.  They  go 
down   on   ropes   and   climb   back   up   with 
things  that  tourlsU  throw  over  the  rim.  In 
YeUowstone,   visitors  throw  Junk   into  the 
thermal  pools.  The  temperature  of  the  pools 
to   two   hundred   degrees.   Rangers  have   to 
rake  out  the  Junk.  In  Washington.  D.C..  peo- 
ple throw  tires,  washing  machines,  refrig- 
erators, mattresses,  and  automobiles  Into  the 
Potomac  and  the  Anaoostto  Rivers.  TTie  Park 
Service  cleans  up  the  mess  with  a  thirty- 
five-foot  landmg  craft.  The  Park  Service  has 
used  a  scuba  team  to  collect  aU  the  Junk 
that  tourists  throw  mto  the  Merced  River  In 
Yosemlte  Valley.  Cans  and  botttea  retrteved 
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trom  lAke  Powell,  in  Utah,  fiu  five  batgea 
a  week.  "Learning  how  to  pick  up  trash 
better  than  anyone  else  to  a  significant 
achievement  in  Itself."  Hartzog  says.  In 
hto  view,  the  most  heroic  achievers  In  thto 
line  are  the  trash  gatherers  of  Coney  Island 
and  HartBDg  from  time  to  time  sends  hto  su- 
pertntendento  there  to  give  them  a  whiff  of 
the  major  leagues. 

The  skeletons  of  five  slz-story  buUdlngs 
axid  two  fifteen-story  buildings  stand  on 
Breeay  Poim.  above  the  trash.  The  Wagner 
administration  condemned  these  buUdlngs 
when  they  were  under  construction,  because 
they  represented  an  encroachment  of  lilgh- 
rlse  upon  a  beach  area.  The  Park  Service 
plans  to  fintoh  the  two  fifteen-story  buUd- 
lngs and  turn  them  Into  cultural  centers  and 
low-cost  hosteto.  Beyond  the  skeletal  buUd- 
lngs, bent  and  twisted  chain-link  fencing 
topped  vrtth  barbed  wire  separates  the  de- 
veloped wasteland  from  the  virginal  dunes 
of  Breesy  Point.  The  ocean,  pounding  to 
visible  through  the  fence.  Hartaog,  in  a  gov- 
ernment car.  says  he  to  allergic  to  chaln-Unk 
fencing  and  barbed  wire  and  can't  wait  to 
get  rid  of  It.  The  car  swings  around  and  into 
the  Breezy  Point  CooperaUve— twenty-eight 
hundred  smaU  one-story  houses,  on  a  com- 
pact grid  of  streets.  A  third  of  the  houses  are 
equipped  for  year-round  \ise.  The  oooperatlve 
covers  four  hundred  and  three  acres  In  aU 
and  Its  future  to  a  sensitive  political  issue.  In 
H&rtaog's  brochure,  the  area  now  flUed  by  the 
Breezy  Point  Cooperative  to  designated  aa 
"creative  open  space." 

The  car  turns  onto  Cross  Bay  Boulevard 
and  moves  toward  the  middle  of  Jamaica 
Bay.  "We're  about  out  of  the  opportunity  to 
set   aside   wUdemess   areas,"   Hartaog   says. 
"What  we  need  to  do  now  to  to  set  aside  areas 
close  to  or  in  the  dtles.  City  people  are  dying 
of  social  pollution,  and  they  need  room  to 
move  in."   Park   Service   projects   like  New 
York's  Gateway  are  planned  or  are  already 
under     development     in     Washington      St 
Louto.   Los   Angelee,   San   Francisco,    Corpus 
Chrlstl,  PhUadelphla,  and  Chicago.  Rangers 
xised  to  spend  nine  months  of  their  one-year 
training  period  assigned  to  a  national  park- 
now  they  spend  the  same  nine  months  in  a 
city,      and     rangers      and      administrators 
throughout  the  system  get  a  Lewto  and  Clark 
feeling  whenever  they  oontempute  asphalt 
Jungles  and  urban  skylines.  Their  enthusi- 
asm to  bring  the  national  parks  to  the  people 
may  entail  the  removal  of  some  people— such 
as,  quite  possibly,  the  people  of  Broad  Chan- 
nel, an  toland  community  in  Jamaica  Bay. 
Hartzog's  car  to  crutolng  down  the  central 
street  of  Broad  Channel,  past  Audrey  Mur- 
phy's Lounge,  the  St.  VlrgUlus  Parish  Hall 
and  dead-end  streets  that  reach  Uke  fish- 
bones Into  the   bay.   The  people  of  Broad 
Channel  lease  olty  land.  They  and  their  pred- 
ecessors  have  been  there  for  over  seventy 
years.  The  ccanmunlty  has  a  population  of 
five  thousand  now— In  a  thousand  houses, 
most  of  which  are  covered  with  tarpaper  dec- 
orated to  resemble  brtck  or  stone.  The  outer- 
most     houses      are    ,  on      pilings.      Sewage 
untreated,  goes  Into  the  water.  Ultimately' 
the  Park  Service  would   Uke  to  depopulate 
Broad  Channel  altogether. 

Adjacent  to  Broad  Channel  to  the  Jamaica 
Bay  W.ldUfe  Refuge.  Hartzog  stops  and  takes 
a  walk.  "This  is  the  worlds  only  wUdllfe 
refugt  that  has  a  subway  station."  he  ob- 
serves, and  this  is  true:  the  IND  stops  there 
Moving  along  a  sand  trail  with  the  mldtown- 
Manhattan  skyline  in  clear  view,  he  sees 
egrets,  bltterrs.  black  ducks,  ruddy  ducks,  a 
muskrat.  rabbits,  qualto.  and  phalaropes. 
More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  species  of 
birds  Inhabit  Jamaica  Bay.  ar.d  various  kinds 
of  mammsls.  ard  uncounted  varieties  of 
fish.  Jamaica  Bay  embarrasees  the  ecolog- 
ical crtsls.  Jamaica  Bay  is  In  all  likelihood 
one  of  the  most  polluted  bodies  of  water  in 
North  America.  It  pulses  vrtth  wUdllfe. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  ranger  walking  with  Hartaog  says.  "Tboaa 
feUowa  out  in  YeUowstone  dldnt  know  what 
they're  mtoalng." 

"They  haven't  learned  that  aU  the  wUder- 
ness  tont  in  the  wooda."  Hartzog  telto  Mm 
■Good  Lord,  what's  that?" 

'That's  a  horseshoe  crab,"  the  ranger  an- 
swers. "It's  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  life." 

Hartzog  slaps  hto  way  through  a  doud  of 
mosquitoes,  then  stops  to  watch  tvro  Canada 
geese  land  In  a  freshwater  pond  that  to  Iso- 
lated from  the  saline  bay  by  grass-ooverad 
hummocks.  Twenty  minutes  later,  he  regto- 
ters  at  the  Hotel  Taft  and  sends  the  ranger 
out  for  a  pint  of  whiskey.  They  have  a  drink 
In  Hartzog's  room  before  going  to  Mamm* 
Leone's  for  dinner. 

Responding  to  tbe  buzzer,  Hartzog  picks 
up  his  office  telephone,  speaks  hto  name,  Ito- 
tens,  smUes,  and  the  smUe  widens  Into  a 
grin.  He  draws  deeply  on  hto  dgar.  No.  11 
today,  blows  out  a  bUlow  of  smoke,  and  at 
the  same  time  reaches  for  a  fresh  cigarette. 
He  puts  down  the  receiver,  picks  It  up  again, 
anl  asks  hto  secretary  to  oall  various  sena- 
tors. "We  won  the  Everglades  hands  down," 
he  tells  her.  "Isnt  that  fabuloxis?"  The 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  has  Jvist  put 
the  mark  of  Cain  on  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Hartzog  calls  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, tells  him  the  good  news,  chuckles  once, 
guffaws  twice,  wreathes  himself  in  puffed 
smoke,  and  afterward  says,  "That  man  to 
saltier  than  fat  pork." 

An  architect  from  LoutovUle  to  waiting 
outside  the  door.  "He's  got  some  Ideas  on 
how  I  ought  to  run  Mammoth  Cave,  so  I'm 
going  to  let  him  come  in  here  and  tell  me 
how  to  run  Mammoth  Cave,"  Hartzog  says. 
"Send  him  in." 

The  architect  to  a  tall  man  with  a  weath- 
ered face,  and  the  distillate  of  what  he  has  to 
say  to  thto:  "TTiere's  a  oonunerolal  hub  de- 
veloping on  your  periphery  down  there,  and 
It's  aU  Junk  and  crud." 

The  Park  Service  owns  land  in  something 
like  a  five-mUe  radius  around  the  entrance 
to  Mammoth  Cave.  Near  the  iH'operty  line — 
Be  on  the  edges  of  many  parks — honky-tonk 
agglomerates.  "I  talked  to  those  people  down 
there  about  zomng,"  Hartzog  says.  "  'Zoning?' 
they  said.  'Zoning?'  I  had  the  impression 
that  I  vras  In  a  foreign  land." 

Mammoth  Cave  to  so  mammoth  that  it 
reaches  underground  even  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  park.  The  architect  now  telto 
Hartzog  that  surface  pollutants  from  the 
junk  and  crud  of  the  commercial  hub  are 
seeping  down  into  the  cave.  Hartzog  thanks 
the  architect  for  this  unattractive  news,  and 
for  alerting  Washington  to  stlU  another 
threat  to  the  environment — speleological 
poUutlon. 

Three  men  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlntotratlon come  In,  ushered  by  one  of  Hart- 
zog's asstotant  directors.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  about  to  demolish  the 
office  buildings  on  Oonstltutlon  Avenue  that 
were  put  up  as  "temporary"  structures 
during  the  First  World  War.  The  three  men 
try  to  nuLke  a  deal  with  Hartzog  for  a  small 
piece  of  land  they  would  like  to  use  for  a 
U-turn  for  trucks.  "That's  like  trading  a 
bucket  of  coal  for  two  buckets  of  aahes," 
Hartzog  says.  "I  gave  that  up  when  I  left  tbe 
Ozarks.  I  want  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  you  help 
me  get  the  entire  U.S.  Oongreaa  off  my  back 
by  opening  another  access  to  the  Key  Bridge, 
I'll  happUy  give  you  your  U-turn."  When  the 
office  buildings  go  down,  the  Park  Service 
wiU  take  over  the  land  they  now  stand  on. 
The  assistant  director  says  that  lawns  will 
flu  the  space.  "The  heU  they  wiU,"  Hartaog 
says.  "Nat  Owlngs  wants  to  put  rose  gardens 
and  a  restaurant  there.  The  last  thing  we 
need  In  downtown  Waahlngton  to  more  graaa. 
We've  got  grass  coming  out  of  our  ears  in 
this  dty,  and  in  summer  we  let  It  turn 
brown.  We're  up  to  otir  noaaa  in  hortloul- 
turlsts  wbo  doQt  know  enough  not  to  water 


when  it  gets  hot.  We  need  more  vlatas 
like  a  Bulck  needs  a  fifth  hoto.  I  dont  think 
thto  to  Paris.  Tht  strength  and  heart  of 
Waahlngton  to  to  lefiect  thto  country,  which 
to  vinia  and  Informal  and  friendly." 

Alone  again.  Hartaog  punchea  a  button  on 
the  telephone  console  and  says  to  hto  secre- 
tary, "I  want  a  copy  of  the  language  that 
the  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee  passed 
today." 

Representatives  of  the  Student  Conserva- 
tion Aasodation  file  into  the  offlce.  Hartaog 
settles  Into  hto  armchair  and  lights  a  cigar — 
No.  12.  7:20  p.m.,  the  last  working  smoke  of 
the  day.  The  Student  Conservation  Assoda- 
tion  to  more  or  less  a  private,  contemporary 
version  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
Its  members  labor  for  the  Park  Service, 
building  traUs,  buUding  cabins.  Hartaog 
watches  them  with  a  recruiter's  eye,  looking 
for  rangers.  Most  of  them  are  in  high  school, 
and  he  tries  to  nudge  them  toward  hto  kind 
of  curriculum.  "I'm  looking  for  social  sclen- 
ttots,  not  Just  natural  scienttots,"  he  teUs 
them.  "It's  not  enough  Just  to  Interpret  the 
natural  phenomena  of  YeUowstone.  I  want 
people  to  staff  big  recreation  areas  near  ur- 
ban ghettos."  One  thing  that  emerges  in  thto 
interview  to  that  some  members  of  the  Stu- 
dent Conservation  Assoctotlon  are  paid  five 
hundred  dollars  a  stunmer  for  doing  the  same 
work  as  Park  Service  seasonal  employees  who 
are  paid  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Hartzog  ex- 
plodes, picks  up  the  phone,  and  orders  that 
a  supplemental  one  thousand  dollars  be  given 
to  every  student  in  such  a  situation.  After 
the  S.CJ^.  representatives  leave,  he  blasts 
away  at  one  of  hto  assistants,  who  answers, 
"But  I  staffed  It  out  with  Management  and 
Budget,  tbe  Biu«au  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  HUll" 

"You're  missing  my  point — I'm  not  articu- 
lating my  point,"  Hartzog  says.  "I'm  con- 
cerned about  these  yoiuigsters.  What  they're 
trying  to  say  to  us,  if  they're  trying  to  say 
anything,  to  that  the  EstabUshment  to  a 
bimch  of  hypocrites,  and  I  kind  of  agree  with 
them." 

There  to  a  buzz  in  the  console.  One  of  hto 
caUs  to  the  Senate  Offlce  BuUding  has  gone 
through.  He  picks  up  the  phone,  and  says, 
"Senator,  I  Just  caUed  to  say  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate what  happened  on  that  south-Flori- 
da vote.  I  detected  yoxir  fine  hand  In  there, 
and . . ." 

All  afternoon,  he  has  been  on  the  Buffalo 
under  five-hundred-foot  cliffs,  catching 
nothing  and  caring  less.  A  hawk  swoops 
across  the  blazing  svtn.  It  to  a  day  of  high, 
thin  cirrus  and  pale-blue  sky.  "Look  at  that 
old  buzzard  sashaying  around."  Hartaog  says 
to  Cal  Smith.  "Now  he's  Just  a  speck  a-rldlng 
away.  My  Lord,  what  a  beautiful  place  thto  to  I 
We  need  thto  river  real  bad,  and  we're  going 
to  have  to  get  it.  There  ought  to  be  some- 
thing around  those  bushee,  Cal." 

"WeU,  there  sure  had  ought  to  be.  Thto  to 
a  pretty  deep  pocket  back  down  through 
here." 

Smith  puts  a  crawdad  on  Hartzog's  hook, 
and  Hartzog  releases  a  high,  soft  shot  toward 
the  bushes.  Splat. 

Thirty  minutes  go  by.  Nothing  whatever 
happens. 

"There  ought  to  be  something  where  that 
Uttle  stream  comes  in  there,  Cal." 

"Well,  there  sure  bad  ought  to  be.  There's 
always  a  pretty  deep  pocket  in  there  by 
those  little  streams.  There  must  be  an  old 
boy  out  there  huntln'  and  makin'  the  rounds 
lookln'  for  crawdaddlee.  I  Just  know  it." 

Another  crawdad  salto  through  the  air. 
Splat.  Thirty  minutes  go  by.  Nothing  hap- 
pens. Hartaog  talks,  almost  to  himself,  about 
hto  parks.  He  talks  about  the  Ug  treea  in 
SequoU  in  the  early  morning,  about  tbe 
eerie  nuMjda  In  tba  rain  f  oreata  of  tbe  Olympic 
Peninaula.  and  about  rangata'  airt>oata  tn  tbe 
Everglades — the  worst  way  to  see  the  park. 
"You've  got  to  be  sUll,  and  tn  being  stUI 
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you  see  everything."  ha  saya.  "Tbe  moat 
beautiful  thing  I  have  aver  seen  in  a  national 
park  to  snow  falling  Into  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Reds,  orangea,  pinks,  and  browns  ootne 
through  the  white  snow.  It  falto  quietly.  It 
reaUy  helpa  you  aort  out  aU  of  life."  He  to 
silent  for  some  minutes,  watching  the  tip  of 
hto  rod.  "We're  building  a  Museum  of  Im- 
migration inside  the  baae  of  tbe  Statue  of 
Liberty,"  he  goes  on.  "Some  of  the  things 
yoiuig  peopto  are  proteatlng  about  are  the 
very  thlnga  that  brought  people  to  thto  coun- 
try— personal  involvement,  achievement, 
commitment,  tbe  worth  of  the  IndlvldtiaL 
We  haven't  perfected  tbe  system.  It's  a  good 
system.  A  birthright.  Youth  today  has  Its  op- 
portunity in  perfecting  the  sysbem,  not  re- 
jecting it.  "Pear  It  down,'  'Bum  It  up'  to  the 
antlthesto  of  what  they  are  trying  to  say. 
The  same  things  motivate  them  that  moti- 
vated the  people  who  establtohed  the  sys- 
tem." 

Slowly,  the  tip  of  hto  rod  bends  toward  the 
river,  then  nods  rapidly,  four  times. 

"Snag?"  says  the  rlverman. 

"No." 

The  line  begins  to  run.  Hartaog  lets  It 
go.  He  feeds  It  out  through  hto  hand,  wait- 
ing, guessing.  Judging  hto  moment.  The  line 
runs  out.  Then  Hartzog.  after  five  and  a  half 
hours  of  almost  complete  inactivity,  makes 
hto  move.  He  stops  the  line,  lifts  the  rod, 
and  sets  the  hook.  The  line  to  taut  and  moves 
quickly  across  an  are  of  the  river.  It  moves 
back.  It  moves  in,  and  he  reeto  the  slack.  It 
tightens,  and  the  rod  bends,  throbbing,  to  a 
symmetrical  U.  The  flsh  makes  a  final  lateral 
dash,  breaks  the  surface,  and  files  through 
the  air — deep  cordovan  brown  with  a  broad 
black  taU,  a  two-and-a-half -pound  wUd 
bass. — John  McPhxk 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Texas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 

the  American  Legion  recently  concluded 
its  annual  national  ccmvention  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  During  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention,  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Hon- 
orable Wn.LiAM  Jennings  Bryan  Dokn, 
of  South  Carolina,  addressed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  major  commissions  of  the 
American  Legion.  Brtan  Oorn  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Members  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  he  has 
been  especially  effective  in  his  service  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Not  only 
Is  he  vice  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, he  is  chairman  of  the  all  Important 
Subcommittee  (m  Compensatioa  and 
Pension  which  ov^'seee  a  $6-biIUon  an- 
nual program  affecting  more  than  3  mil- 
lion veterans  and  their  d^;>endents.  This 
is  the  largest  single  program  in  the  VA 
budget.  Congressman  Dorn  is  sJso  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  which  oversees  a  t2-t>Ullon  pro. 
gram  which  treats  wounded,  sick,  and 
disabled  veterans.  Tbe  average  daily  pa- 
tient census  in  VA  hospitals  is  almost 
85,000.  Nearly  850,000  veterans  receive 
inpatient  care  annually  under  this  pro- 
gram. Over  8  mlllicm  receive  ou4>atlent 
care. 
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Mr,  Speaker,  Bryan  Dorn  has  a  most 
comprehensive  insight  into  our  veterans' 
program  and  veterans'  problems  in  gen- 
eral which  is  reflected  in  the  address  he 
made  to  the  Legionnaires  in  Houston.  I 
am  pleased  to  include  the  text  of  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro: 

AODXKSS   or   CONGBXSSlfAN   WHXIAM   JUfNINCS 

Bryan  Do&n 
(Hemarka  of  Congressman  Whxiam  Jkmnings 
Bbtan  Dorn,  South  Carolina,  vice  chalr- 
,    man.  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  cbairman  of  its  Subconmilttee 
on  Compensation  and  Penalon,  to  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  Economic.  Legislative,  and 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  Rehabilitation  Com- 
missions of  the  American  Legion,  meeting 
In  Houston,  Tex..  August  27,  1971) 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  presented 
to  a  great  group  of  Legionnaires  by  Clarence 
Horton.  Chairman  of  your  Legislative  Com- 
mission.   I   am   glad    to   see   mv   friend   Bill 
Ayres.  former  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  from  Ohio — we  sat 
on  the  Committee  for  many  years  and  I  know 
of  his  dedication  to  the  veterans  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  long  hard  hours  he  put  In  on 
that  Committee. 

Our  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  per- 
haps the  most  nonpartisan  Committee  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  I  am 
pleased  for  that  because  you  get  to  know 
Members  of  the  other  party  there  better  than 
In  any  other  Committee.  Their  chief  concern 
Is  for  the  veterans  of  this  country,  their  de- 
pendents, and  m  keeping  America  strong.  On 
that  Committee  you  learn  to  love  these  men 
regardless  of  their  party. 

Commander  Chamles  presentation  of  the 
American  Legion's  legislative  program  to  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  was  truly  out- 
standing, and  he  is  making  one  of  the  great- 
est National  Commanders  In  the  history  of 
the  American  Legion. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  Chairman 
Teaguc.  He  is  a  grea'  chairman,  as  you  know, 
doing  an  outstanding  Job  in  the  Congress! 
and  has  been  chairman  of  the  Committee 
during  the  greatest  era  in  the  history  of  vet- 
erans legislation,  an  era  known  as  the  Era  of 
the  Veteran.  He  has  perhaps  pioneered  more 
legislation  through  the  Congress,  with  the 
able  assistance  of  men  like  Bill  Ayres,  than 
any  man  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  I  am  proud  to  serve  under  him. 

We  have  this  year,  as  you  know,  created  a 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  After  aU  these  years,  after  the 
flght  you  made  for  a  committee,  which  reaUy 
was  Just  and  due  recognition  of  the  veteran 
in  the  United  States.  Anally  we  have  a  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee  in  the  Senate  just 
organized  this  year.  It  is  set  up,  and  we  ex- 
pect great  things  from  that  committee,  but 
we  are  still  the  committee  on  the  House  side 
that  carried  the  ball  all  these  years. 

You  have  a  great  legislative  commission  in 
Washington.  The  American  Legion  National 
Headquarters  is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  on 
K  Street  in  Washington.  This  Is  the  age  of 
salesmanship,  public  relations,  advertising 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  word  lobby- 
ist— you  have  a  lot  of  them  in  Washington. 
When  we  want  to  know  something  about  leg- 
lalaUon  they  are  experts  and  we  don't  heel- 
tate  to  caU  on  them.  Herald  Stringer  and 
your  men  in  Washington  are  experts  on  vet- 
erans legislation  and  we  need  the  type  of  ad- 
vice they  can  give  us.  We  are  grateful  to 
them  and  to  you  for  permitting  them  to  serve 
so  ably  and  well  in  Washington. 

Much  leglaUtlon  is  before  the  Oongresa. 
Not  as  much  as  in  the  Blst  Congr«M — the  last 
Congreas  passed  more  veterans  lesUlatlon, 
benaflclal  legislation,  than  any  other  Oon- 
gre«  In  the  last  20  years.  We  do  not  have 
quite  as  much  to  do  in  this  aoMlon  of  the 
Congress,  due  to  the  fine  Job  done  in  the  last 
session  on  veterans  affairs,  but  we  do  haw 
some  bills  up.  One  that  you  know  about  ta  th« 
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direct  housing  loan  bUl  for  veterans.  It  Is 
dUScult  for  some  of  us  to  understand  why 
other  housing  programs,  with  a  subsidy  in 
them,  should  be  expanded  and  more  money 
appropriated  for  those  programs,  while  the 
funds  for  direct  housing  loans  to  veterans  has 
been  impounded,  and  we  hope  this  legisla- 
tion win  pry  loose  this  money  which  I  think 
Is  urgently  needed  In  a  program  which  has 
saved  the  federal  government  $218  million, 
not  a  subsidy  at  all  but  a  program  which 
makes  money  for  the  government. 

Tou  know  about  our  cemetery  bills.  We 
have  several  of  them  before  the  Committee. 
We  have  been  conducting  hearings  about  the 
national  cemeteries,  and  as  you  well  know, 
those  who  are  burled  in  national  cemeteries 
lived  at  one  time  ar  another  within  50  miles 
of  the  national  cemetery,  so  the  vast  majority 
of  American  veterans  who  pass  on  are  not 
affected  by  the  national  cemetery,  or  do  not 
request  to  be  buried  there.  We  are  consider- 
ing several  other  bills  to  expand  the  national 
cemeteries.  It  would  take  vast  sums  of  money, 
so  we  are  thinking  about  other  legislation, 
perhaps  another  national  cemetery  at  Manas- 
sas, Virginia,  near  Washington,  plus  one  in 
each  state,  or  in  regions.  The  Chairman  has 
a  bill  which  would  allot  the  veteran  more 
than  the  present  burial  allowance,  permitting 
a  veteran  to  be  burled  at  a  place  closer  home. 
This  Is  one  of  the  issues  before  the  Veterans 
Committee  being  hotly  debated  throughout 
the  country.  There  Is  no  more  room  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  Something  has  to  be 
done.  This  does  have  the  urgent  attention  of 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 

You  know  what  we  have  done  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  about  state  nursing 
homes — made  It  possible  for  veterans  to  stay 
longer,  and  In  private  nursing  homes,  and 
I  think  this  Is  only  Just,  because  many  of 
our  veterans  are  In  a  state  where  they  can- 
not be  moved  in  and  out. 

We  have  this  year  appropriated  more 
money  for  nurses,  doctors,  and  have  re- 
cruited several  thousand  doctors  under  that 
increased  appropriation  and  nurses  and 
technicians,  to  keep  our  veterans  hospital 
program  going.  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
of  the  assault  being  made  almost  constantly 
on  our  veterans  hospital  and  medical  care 
program.  We  have  the  finest  program  in  the 
world,  and  It  should  be  maintained  at  aver- 
age dally  patient  census — 85.000  beds.  Con- 
gress did  not  permit  Administration  pro- 
posals to  make  a  cut  back  to  79.000.  This 
would  have  been  the  equivalent  of  putting 
13  to  15  VA  hospitals  out  of  business.  I  think 
that  this  proposal  was  unwarranted  at  this 
time  in  our  program  when  our  veterans  are 
returning  In  even  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before.  We  need  this  hospital  program 
that  was  so  ably  developed  and  fought  for 
and  Inaugurated  by  The  American  Legion 
during  the  20'8.  It  is  the  greatest  hospital 
program  in  the  world  today  and  I  think  it 
Is  run  as  efBclently  and  as  dedicated  as  any 
program  or  any  medical  service  in  the  world 
today,  and  we  do  want  to  maintain  this  pro- 
gram at  the  highest  peak  of  efficiency  so  as 
to  continue  to  take  care  of  the  veterans  of 
our  country. 

One  bill  I  want  to  mention  In  particular 
is  HJ  Res  748.  which  would  provide  for  a 
$15  million  appropriation  annually  for  six 
years  to  create  Ave  pUot  medical  schools  In 
connection  with  existing  VA  hospitals  where 
there  is  a  sxut)1us  of  room  perhaps  in  the 
present  installation.  The  Chairman  first 
introduced  a  bill,  others  followed  and  Joined 
in  introduction  of  the  bill.  Several  reasons 
were  behind  the  introduction.  One  was  a 
shortage  of  doctors,  nurses,  technicians,  lab 
assistants,  generally  throughout  the  United 
States — 50,000  doctors  short,  and  we  were 
faUlng  behind  in  the  general  medical  stand- 
ards for  the  American  people.  We  have  some 
conununltles  with  no  doctor  at  all.  There 
la  one  county  m  my  District  where  we  had 
to  take  OEO — poverty — funds  and  subsidize 
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a  doctor  so  he  could  go  Into  the  community. 
Jn    another    county    they    subsidized    with 
state  and  county  funds  the  salary  of  a  doctor 
to  minister  to  the  people  who  lived  20  to  25 
miles  front  any  other  doctor.  This  Is  a  prob- 
lem throughout  the  United  States.  It  affects 
medical  care  for  veterans.  In  some  areas  we 
cannot  get  people  to  move  to  them.  In  others 
we  have  a  sufficiency  of  doctors,  technicians 
and  nurses,  but  In  some  of  our  VA  hospiuis 
this  Is  the  greatest  problem,  to  get  people 
to  come  into  those  communities.  So  we  have 
passed  a  bill  and  hope  it  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate  which  will  be  a  pilot  program.  If 
It  works  we  may  do  it  In  other  places.  Five 
new    medical    schools    will    be    established 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  to  be  decided 
by  the  Veterans  Administration,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  VA  hospital  similar  to  what 
happened  in  Shreveport,  La.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing two  years  they  got   the  medical   school 
planned  and  opened  and  In  two  years  had  the 
first  class  registered  because  they  had  some 
surplus   room   at   the   VA   hospital    there.    I 
believe  this  program  is   necessary.   I  believe 
it  will  work,  and  I  hope  it  will  become  law 
and  we  shoulder  this  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing   our    program    vital    and    alive    for    the 
veterans  of  this  country.  I  think  this  will  be 
a  step  m  the  right  direction.  This  bill  also 
calls  for  815  million  annually  over  a  6-year 
period  to  help  existing  medical  schools  in 
conjunction    with    VA    hospitals.    It    is    not 
solely  confined  to  new  medical  schools,  but 
to  help  old  medical  schools  as  long  as  they 
are  in  conjunction  with  a  VA  hospital.  This 
I  think  is  a  good  program. 

Another  bill  we  have  passed  this  year  con- 
cerns a  problem  affecting  the  whole  nation- 
drug  abuse.  We  have  had  it  brought  to  our 
attention  in  a  forceful  manner  these  last  few 
months.    Something    had    to    be   done    with 
50.000  veterans — and  that  Is  a  verj-  conserva- 
tive estimate — addicted  to  hard  drugs,  largely 
as  a  restUt  of  service  overseas  for  our  coun- 
try. I  maintain  that  a  man  or  woman  who 
Is    addicted    to    drugs    or    became    addicted 
while  in  the  service  of  his  country,  under 
extenuating  circu.mst.inces  quite  often,  such 
as  the  mud.  filth  and  mire  of  a  country  like 
South    Vietnam,    with    casualties    going    on 
night    and    day    without    even    seeing    the 
enemy— I  can   well   understand  a  man  who 
becomes  addicted;   he  Is  Just  as  sick  as  one 
with    malaria,    hepatitis,    typhoid    fever    in 
Vietnam.    It    is   a    major   national    problem, 
and  something  should  be  done,  and  we  can- 
not delay   this  program  any  longer.  A  man 
wounded     in     that     fashion     is     as     much 
wounded  mentally  and  physically  as  one  hit 
with  gtinflre.  I  hope  our  bUl  wUl  become  law. 
It  will  provide  clinics  to  treat  one  addicted 
to  drugs  Just  as  though  he  was  a  wounded 
veteran.  Not  only  that,  we  are  providing  an- 
other clause  to  clarify  the  situation  between 
honorable   and   dishonorable  discharge.   We 
know  that  It  Is  possible  for  a  veteran  to  serve 
honorably  and  get  a  dishonorable  discharge 
because  of  drug  abuse  or  something  he  com- 
mitted while   under  the  Influence  of  drugs. 
To  turn   that   man  out   on  society,  we  are 
not  providing  that  he  be  given  an  honorable 
discharge  but  that  he  be  treated  so  that  he 
won't    be    turned    loose    on   society.    This   is 
something   new   but   this   gray  zone   needed 
to   be   clarified,   and   In   this  legislation  we 
are  doing  so.  We  also  provided  for  a  federal 
court  to  commit  someone  who  is  a  veteran 
and  who  Is  endangering  society  because  of 
his  addiction  or  mental  problem  as  a  result 
of  excessive  hard  drugs,  to  commit  him  to 
Port  Worth  or  Lexington  in  connection  with 
our  mental  health  program,  or  other  clinics, 
so  that  he  can  be  treated  while  at  the  same 
time  preventing  his  going  out  in  society  and 
doing  some  of  the  things  which  are  causing 
so  much  crime  in  our  country  today. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing. 
Our  committee  is  very  concerned  with  this 
problem,  this  drug  business,  one  of  the 
major    causes    of    crime,    delinquency,    and 
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other  problems  related  to  It.  I  do  hope  it 
will  become  law.  and  we  can  treat  these 
people  who  were  wounded  in  service  in  this 
fashion  mentally  and  physically. 

I  even  go  further  and  say  that  some  day 
we  will  have  to  face  the  problem  of  alco- 
holism and  provide  for  the  treatment  of  a 
veteran  who  tiecame  an  alcoholic.  I  know  of 
men  in  combat  who  never  touched  a  drink 
but  under  those  same  extenuating  circum- 
stances he  might  become  addicted  to  alco- 
holism. Certainly  he  should  be  treated  be- 
cause he  was  wounded  in  that  fashion  by 
his  service  to  his  country. 

Many  problems  face  the  Committee.  You 
have  the  problem  of  Inflation.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  President  In  his  efforts  to  curb 
inflation,  because  inflation  is  the  greatest 
enemy  I  can  thiuk  of  in  veterans  beneflts, 
compensation,  pension  and  annuities.  You 
provide  for  a  certain  scale  one  year,  and 
within  a  year  it  Is  destroyed  because  of  the 
Insidious  evil  effects  of  inflation.  We  must 
make  the  American  dollar  count  In  veterans 
affairs,  a^d  I  might  say  in  national  defense. 

Right  here  I  want  to  commend  The  Amer- 
ican Legion.  You  not  only  have  come  up 
with  a  program  for  veterans,  widows  and 
orphans,  but  you  have  consistently  since 
1919  advocated  measures  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  which,  in  my  opinion,  had 
they  been  adopted  by  the  Congress,  would 
have  prevented  World  War  II.  They  put  our 
fleet  in  mothballs,  and  they  courtmartialed. 
or  tried  to  courtmartial,  Billy  Mitchell  for 
saying  that  a  bomb  could  sink  a  battle- 
ship, and  it  took  Pearl  Harbor  to  prove 
what  he  had  been  saying  for  20  years.  The 
American  Legion  in  every  national  conven- 
tion since  1919  has  advocated  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  When  Hitler  was  building  his 
Panzer  and  Stuka  dive  bombers  we  had 
one  bomber  at  West  Point.  We  were  saved 
by  the  ocean,  and  we  had  two  or  three 
years  to  build,  which  put  America  back  In 
the  defense  business.  Next  time  you  won't 
have  flve  minutes.  The  American  Legion  is 
again  fighting  today  at  a  time  when  there 
are  those  who  are  seeking  to  disarm  this 
country.  Infiatlon  not  only  hurts  the  vet- 
eran but  it  hurts  national  defense.  We  ap- 
propriate a  defense  dollar  one  day  and  it 
is  eaten  up  by  inflation  the  next  day.  So- 
viet Russia  does  not  have  that  problem. 
When  they  appropriate  a  dollar  It  goes  into 
national  military  hardware,  and  that  puts  us 
at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  with  Inflation. 
You  heard  what  was  said  about  the  Sixth 
Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  and  losing  con- 
trol of  the  seas  In  the  world.  I  could  not 
think  of  anything  more  tragic  to  our  na- 
tion, which  Is  a  small  country  compared 
to  Russia  and  India,  to  the  survival  of  this 
country  and  the  cause  of  freedom  all  over 
the  world,  so  you  really  have  your  work 
cut  out  for  you. 

I  was  glad  to  see  you  have  2,700.000  mem- 
bers— I  wish  you  had  10  million  members; 
it  would  be  the  greatest  factor  for  peace. 
You  hear  people  talking  about  peace — peace 
signs,  flower  signs.  The  only  real  force  that 
you  can  have  to  preserve  and  Insure  peace 
is  to  be  strong.  Yet  today  they  tell  me 
that  In  the  first  strike  we  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  In  the  Sixth  Fleet  alone,  the 
number  of  ships  that  would  be  sunk  In  flve 
minutes.  This  Is  true  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  around  the  world.  We  must  keep  this 
nation  prepared  to  prevent  World  War  ni. 
and  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  Is  hard  to  get 
this  through  to  people  who  would  destroy 
the  armed  forces.  You  cannot  ask  people 
to  do  right  and  expect  them  to.  They  are 
looking  for  an  opening,  for  weakness.  The 
greatest  challenge  to  you  and  the  American 
people  is  to  make  this  nation  supreme  on  the 
sea  and  in  the  air  and  In  space  so  that  we 
can  be  a  factor  In  preserving  peace  and  pre- 
venting war  which  would  destroy  the  world. 
I  want  to  say  this  to  The  American  Le- 
gion.  I   remember  you   bad   your  problems 
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with  demonstrators.  Many  of  the  young 
Legionnaires  forget — you  had  your  problem 
with  demonstrators  In  St.  Louis  in  May  1919 
when  they  Jumped  on  the  platform  and  tried 
to  keep  The  American  Legion  from  being 
organized  because  you  were  for  Ood  and 
Country.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  against 
God  and  Country.  They  had  to  be  physical- 
ly ejected  by  force  from  the  platform  In 
St.  Louis  before  you  could  be  organized. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  that.  A  few 
months  later,  on  November  11.  1919,  at  your 
first  national  convention  In  Minneapolis, 
they  caused  trouble,  and  on  that  same  day, 
in  Centralla,  Washington,  four  Legionnaires 
were  killed  as  they  marched  down  the  street 
unarmed  on  Armistice  Day. 

So  there  was  a  lot  of  opposition  then  to 
The  American  Legion  even  being  organized. 
I  see  those  same  elements  at  work  in  Amer- 
ica today.  Some  of  them  criticize  The  Ameri- 
can Legion;  some  of  them  Indicate  or  try  to 
say  you  are  the  organization  that  wants  to 
take  over  America.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  American  Legion  Is  the 
greatest  organization  that  I  know  of  in  the 
world  today  for  peace,  for  stability,  for  law 
and  order,  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  freedom 
for  all  of  our  people.  Look  at  Boys  State.  Boys 
Nation — I  have  never  seen  finer  work  being 
done  in  Americanism  than  is  being  done  by 
The  American  Legion.  Your  oratorical  con- 
test; American  Legion  Junior  baseball,  the 
Legion  leading  youth.  People  talk  about  com- 
municating— you  have  involved  them,  you 
are  working  with  them,  and  they  are  going 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow  In  the 
same  fashion  you  met  the  challenges  of  our 
country  In  this  last  generation.  Over  60% 
of  all  major  league  ball  players  in  the  United 
States  played  on  your  Junior  teams.  The 
American  Legion  can  be  proud,  and  I  chal- 
lenge each  of  you  to  go  home  when  this  con- 
vention is  over  and  get  more  and  more 
people  in  the  Legion. 

The  OI  Bill:  talk  about  legislation!  In 
all  the  history  of  the  world  in  any  country 
this  was  the  greatest  investment  in  tomorrow 
which  you  supported  and  helped  fight 
through  Congress.  Ten  million  American  men 
and  women  were  trained  under  the  OI  Bill, 
at  a  cost  of  $19  billion.  I  remember  some  of 
the  folks  after  World  War  II  said  this  would 
lead  to  socialism,  put  education  In  the  hands 
of  the  government.  We  appropriated  $19  bil- 
lion, 10  million  men  and  women  were  r»»clpl- 
ents  of  that  beneflt.  and  already  It  is  esti- 
mated they  have  paid  bark  into  the  federal 
treasury  approximately  one  billion  dollars 
more  than  they  would  have  had  they  not 
been  educated,  by  increased  income.  This  is 
tlie  best  piece  of  business  In  the  history  of 
the  world,  government  or  otherwise.  Most  of 
these  people  are  home  owners  today.  I  did  not 
mention  local  taxes,  church  dues,  etc.  which 
they  pay.  One  billion  dollars  into  the  United 
States  treasury  more  than  they  would  have 
paid  had  we  not  made  that  original  19  billion 
dollar  Investment,  and  that  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning, because  the  average  age  is  52. 

Let's  get  more  of  these  Vietnam  veterans 
to  take  advantage  of  the  bill  we  have  for 
them.  They  talk  about  unemployment,  lack 
of  Jobs.  We  have  this  OI  program.  We  are 
making  every  effort — the  Committee  and  the 
Veterans  Administration — to  see  that  these 
veterans  are  properly  Informed  about  it  over- 
seas and  upon  their  discharge.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem. We  want  them  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
and  the  wldovre  and  dependents  who  are 
eligible. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  and  say  how 
proud  I  am  to  be  associated  personally  with 
an  organization  which  has  no  ulterior  mo- 
tive, an  organization  which  Is  for  God  and 
country  and  for  the  veteran  and  his  widow 
and  orphan,  to  try  to  seek  Justice  and  mercy 
for  these  people  In  time  of  pteace  who  fought 
so  gallantly  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world 
and  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air.  You  have  a 
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noble  purpose.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Legion- 
naire, to  be  associated  with  your  efforts  for 
America,  for  tomorrow,  for  Ood  and  country. 


POWER  INDUSTRY  MAKING  PRCX3- 
RESS  IN  REDUCING  POLLUTION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   vntGUflA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  17.  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  gratified  by  the  progress  made 
by  American  industry  in  reducing  pollu- 
tion. Hardly  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not 
see  evidence  of  responsive  action  by  in- 
dustry in  our  national  effort  to  eliminate 
the  unnecessary  contamination  of  the 
air  we  breath  and  the  water  we  drink. 

The  electric  power  industry,  on  which 
many  heavy  demands  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  supply  of  available  elec- 
tricity, is  hard  at  work  to  meet  these 
demands  without  contributing  further  to 
our  national  pollution  problems.  At  the 
same  time,  this  vital  industry  is  making 
substantial  strides  to  reduce  pollution 
from  its  existing  plants.  A  recent  news 
story  in  the  Dominion-News  of  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  reported  on  progress  made 
by  the  Allegheny  power  system  to  comply 
with  air  pollution  regulations  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  This  is  a  further  ex- 
ample of  the  efforts  to  which  industry  Is 
going  to  reduce  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  written  by  George 
A.  Crago,  and  published  in  the  Dominion- 
News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Allegheny  Power  Plans  ANTi-PoLLtmoN 

Devices 

(By  George  A.  Crago) 

Allegheny  Power  System  Is  making  plans 
to  bring  the  Albright  Power  Station  in  Pres- 
ton County  In  compliance  with  state  regu- 
lations on  fly  ash  and  sulphur  dioxide  gases, 
a  spokesman  for  the  electric  utility  said  yes- 
terday. 

Ray  Purdum.  manager  of  the  Albright  sta- 
tion, said,  "We  intend  to  install  equipment 
or  make  necessary  changes  m  Alta-lght  Power 
Station  operation  so  that  the  stack  emissions 
win  conform  to  Weet  Virginia  air  pollution 
regulations." 

West  Virginia's  regulations  governing  pow- 
er stations  are  expected  to  be  announced 
within  the  next  six  months,  the  utility 
spokesman  added. 

Purdum  disclosed  that  preliminary  engi- 
neering tests  and  studios  are  now  being  con- 
ducted at  Albright  to  determine  what 
changes  in  the  station  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  state  emission  standards.  Albright  sta- 
tion went  into  operation  In  1952. 

The  station  manager  said  that  engineers 
from  Allegheny  Power  Service  Corp.  have  in- 
stalled sampUng  devices  to  measure  the 
amount  of  solids  and  gases  that  remain  In 
the  station's  exhaust  after  they  pass  through 
dust   oollecting   devices   now  in   use. 

Albright  is  owned  Jointly  by  Monongahela 
Power  Co.,  and  the  Potomac  Edison  Co.  Tbose 
two  firms  and  West  Penn  Power  Co.  make 
up  the  Allegheny  Power  System. 

Allegheny  Power  Service  is  responsible  for 
engineering  at  Allegheny  member  facilities, 
Including  Albright. 

Allegheny   Power  said  the  West  Virginia 
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Air  PoUutton  Control  CommlMloa  U  expect- 
ed to  laeue  reculatloue  for  power  plants  by 
next  Jan.  31,  along  with  a  date  for  ootn- 
pUanoe. 

"One  o(  oxir  protdenu."  Purdiun  aald.  "la 
that  we  do  not  know  qtedfloally  what  thaae 
regulatlona  wUl  reqvUre." 

Onoe  the  refulatlona  are  publlahed  and  a 
compliance  date  U  aet.  the  engineers  will 
proceed  to  complete  the  neoeesary  changea 
at  Albright,  the  statton  manager  stated. 

How  permlnlble  sulphur  dioxide  limits 
wlU  be  measured  under  the  state  regulations 
wUl  servo  as  the  criteria.  They  may  be 
meostired  at  the  point  of  emission  from  the 
stack,  or  the  check  cotUd  be  made  at  ground 
level.  It  was  explained. 

ITnlt  No.  3,  the  largest  at  Albright,  was 
the  flrat  generating  unit  In  the  Monongahela 
Power  serrlce  area  to  have  an  electrostaUc 
precipitator  tnt^n^d 

The  collection  of  flyaah  from  stacks  has 
been  greatly  Unproved  In  recent  years  and 
the  preclplUtor  at  Albright  la  not  as  efficient 
ae  later  models,  Purdum  noted. 

He  said  Port  ICartln  Power  Station  north 
of  Morgantown  has  an  efficiency  of  96  per 
cent. 

Units  No.  1  and  No.  3  at  Albright  now  have 
mechanical  nyaah  collectors. 

Purdum  said  high  stacks  help  to  minimize 
ground  level  concentrations  of  gases.  He  add- 
ed that  stations  with  high  stacks  usually 
meet  federal  standards  for  ground  level  sul- 
phur dioxide  concentratloos. 

High  stacks  take  gases  above  the  Inver- 
sion level  where  they  are  dispersed  and  di- 
luted by  air  currents.  Ground  level  concen- 
trations of  sulphur  dioxide  are  avoided 
through  this  method. 

Removal  of  gaacs  from  the  exhaust  poees 
another  problem.  Switching  to  low-sulphur 
fuel  is  the  best  and  most  practical  method 
of  eliminating  exhaust  gases,  but  Purdum 
said  "low  sulphiu-  coal  is  not  readily  available 
In  the  Albright  area  nor  ts  it  available  else- 
where except  at  a  premium  price." 

The  station  manager  anticipated  that  "low 
sulphur  fuel  oU  could  Ukely  be  a  substitute 
for  the  coal  now  being  used  at  Albright  In 
case  local  coals  are  not  acceptable  under  the 
new  regulations." 

Allegheny  Power  and  other  utilities  along 
with  ooal  companies  and  numerous  reeeeich 
organizations  are  seeking  feasltUe  methods  to 
remove  sulphur  dioxide  and  other  gasee  from 
furnace  exhausts. 

Removal  of  such  gases  can  now  be  ac- 
oomplMied  In  the  laboratory  and  some  pro- 
grams have  reached  the  pilot  plant  stage 
where  tests  are  made  under  act\ial  operating 
conditions.  Pull  size  demonstration  units 
also  are  under  oonatructlon,  Purdum  said. 

Both  wet  and  dry  "scrubbing"  processes  are 
being  researched  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  remove  sulphur  from  the  coal  prior  to  Its 
being  burned.  Conversion  of  coal  to  oil  and 
gas  also  Is  being  studied. 

Purdum  said  use  of  oil  Instead  of  ooal 
would  create  an  economic  problem  and  that 
miners  "now  employed  by  the  mines  furnish- 
ing ooal  to  APS  stations  would  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  switch  to  an  altonate  fuel." 
Purdiim  noted  that  Port  ftlartln  ataUon 
alone  furnishes  year-around  eo^loyment  for 
000  miners. 

And,  the  station  manager  added,  "The 
higher  cost  of  the  alternate  fuel  would  also 
show  up  on  each  customer's  bill  because  of 
the  fuel  coat  adjustment  clause  now  In  ef- 
fect In  IConongabtia's  new  rate  schedule 
which  ia  under  study  by  the  Pubhc  Serrloe 
Commission  pending  fliMl  approval." 

APS  is  conscious  of  the  need  for  dmnges 
In  the  flyash  o(dlectlon  system  at  Albright, 
the  station  manager  stated. 

Allegheny  "U  acutely  oonadoua.  too,  of 
spending  money  that  eventually  would  be 
added  to  the  customer's  bill.  To  build  a  sys- 
tem Into  the  station  now  without  knowing 
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what  efflolenoles  may  be  required  later  could 
result  In  extremely  ooatly  modUtoatlons  of 
that  system." 

Ooooemlng  tfac  n«w  state  regutetlons  Pur- 
dum said  that  "We  will  be  as  anxious  as  any 
dUaen  of  Prest<»  County  to  have  Albright 
station  meet  these  regulations." 

A  group  of  cltlaens  some  months  ago 
picketed  the  plant  in  protest  against  flyash 
emissions  and  gas  exhausts  at  the  Albright 
station. 


FED  SABOTAGES  THE  FREEZE 

HON.  JOm~k.  RARICK 

or  LotnaiANA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 
strong  stand  against  the  demands  of  the 
IMP  and  his  refusal  to  accept  their 
planned  agenda  to  devalue  the  dollar 
mislead  the  American  people  Into  believ- 
ing that  the  financial  institutions  are 
serious  about  combating  inflation  and 
observing  the  President's  wage-price 
freeze. 

Many  have  already  forgotten  that  the 
President  beat  the  international  money 
people  to  the  punch  by  detaching  the 
U.S.  dollar  from  gold  and  allowing  it  to 
float,  thus  in  aU  practicality  devaluing 
the  US.  dollar  before  the  IMF  demands 
Unfortunately,  the  international  bank- 
ers are  only  playing  poUtlcs  with  the 
American  spirit  and  determination. 
While  wages  and  prices  are  frozen — while 
the  individual  American  citizen  Is  vol- 
untarily tightening  his  belt  in  a  valiant 
effort  to  save  the  American  economic 
system  from  possible  destruction  that 
has  been  brought  on  by  gross  govern- 
mental overspending— the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System  announces  it  will 
begin  trading,  buying,  and  selling,  in 
securities  issued  by  Federal  agencies 
other  than  the  Treasury  Department. 

Such  a  practice  can  only  be  Inflation- 
ary; it  can  only  establish  more  paper 
credit.  The  Fed  during  these  crucial 
times  now  decides  to  use  its  power  to 
Issue  paper  money  to  purchase  Govern- 
ment agency  securities— a  practice  that 
can  only  create  more  printing  press 
money  and  spur  inflation  as  well  as  push 
this  Government  further  and  further 
into  debt.  Likewise,  dumping  additional 
paper  money  into  the  economy  during 
the  period  of  the  "freeze"  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  devaluing  the  outstanding 
currency  by  circumventing  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal. 

Government  debt  caused  by  deficit 
spending — the  primary  cause  of  infla- 
tion—must be  reduced.  The  Fed's  en- 
trance into  the  bond  market  with  agen- 
cies other  than  the  Treasury  cannot  do 
this — it  is  an  inflationary  measure  that 
clearly  contradicts  the  President's  "new 
economic  policy"  and  sabotages  any  ef- 
fort to  control  inflation. 

The  Fed's  announcnnent,  strangely 
enough,  comes  precisely  at  the  time  of 
the  IMF  negotiations. 

I  ask  that  related  news  articles  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rkcou)  at  this  point. 
The  articles  follow: 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  17,  l»7ij 

Pan  To  Baonr  TauuKo  Govxaiticxirr 

Sacuarms 

The  Pederal  Reserve  Board  aald  yesterday 
Its  open  market  committee  will  begin  buying 
and  selling  seciultles  issued  by  federal  agen- 
cies other  than  the  Treasxiry  Department 

Plve  years  ago  Congress  gave  the  Ped  the 
authority  to  make  such  purchases. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.),  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, said  the  Ped  decision,  while  belated,  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  housing,  ezpotc  and 
agriculture  industries. 

The  Ped,  on  its  part,  said  it  was  not  mak- 
ing the  move  In  order  to  suppmt  "Individual 
sectors  of  the  agency  market,"  or  to  channel 
funds  Into  issues  of  particular  agencies. 

Many  government  agencies,  such  aa  the 
Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  issue  notes 
and  securities  such  as  making  loan^  to  sav- 
ings and  loans  aasoclatlons.  Moves  to  broaden 
the  market  for  these  notes  have  received  sup- 
port from  Congressional  and  Industry 
sources. 

The  open  market  committee  buys  and  sells 
government  securltlee  with  a  view  to  control- 
ling monetary  aggregates.  Por  example,  when 
it  wishes  to  contract  the  money  supply,  it  di- 
rects the  New  York  Pederal  Reserve  Bank  to 
sell  securities  thus  sopping  up  funds  banks 
might  otherwise  lend. 

Nearly  all  open  market  operations  are  In 
Treasury  securities.  The  Ped  has  about  $66  7 
bUUon  of  Treasury  obUgatlons  In  lU  open 
marttet  account,  a  spokesman  said.  There  are 
a  toui  of  about  $iea  billion  markeUble 
Treasury  securities  outstanding  today. 

The  spokesman  said  about  two-thirds  of 
the  roughly  »47  billion  In  agency  securities 
outstanding  would  be  eligible  for  purchase 
under  guidelines  the  Ped  put  out  yesterday. 
However,  only  10  percent  of  any  agency  issue 
outstanding  may  be  purchased  by  the  open 
market  committee,  the  guldeUnes  said. 

It  wlU  not  purchase  any  Issue  In  the  sec- 
ondary, or  resale  market.  untU  at  least  two 
weeks  after  issuance.  AU  open  market  com- 
mittee operations  are  In  the  secondary 
market. 

Patman,  in  his  statement  yesterday,  said 
Congress  should  consider  giving  the  Ped  au- 
thority to  "purchase  directly  from  agencies" 
rather  than  having  to  go  through  the 
"dealer  tollgate"  of  the  secondary  market. 

The  Ped  wants  to  confine  its  open  market 
operations  to  affecting  money  aggregates,  not 
to  stimulating  aggregates,  not  to  stimulating 
spedflc  credit  markets.  It  said  its  new  au- 
thority is  aimed  at  both  widening  the  base  of 
the  system's  open  market  operations  and  add- 
ing breadth  to  the  market  for  federal  agency 
Issues. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
Sept.   17,  1971) 
UmrxD  States,  Niks  Nations  Splpt  on 
MoNETABT  Crisis 
(By  Andrew  Borowlec) 
London. — The  world  monetary  crisis  deep- 
ened today  amidst  much  acrimony  between 
the  United  States  and  Its  major  trading  part- 
ners. 

After  two  days  of  often  bitter  debate,  the 
finance  ministers  of  the  capitalist  system's 
10  richest  nations  adjourned  without  as  much 
as  a  hint  of  solution. 

They  did  agree  to  hold  another  meeting 
Sept.  26  m  Washington  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
ference of  the  International  Monetary  Pund. 

At  this  stage  It  is  seriously  doubted  that 
a  breakthrough  can  be  achieved  by  then. 

There  Is  no  agenda  for  the  Washington 
Oroup  of  10  meeting  except  for  a  vague  In- 
struction to  deputy  finance  ministers  and  a 
special  working  group  to  "explore  ways  and 
means  of  reforming  International  monetary 
arrangements."  This  la  precisely  what  the 
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ministers  themselves  failed  to  aooompllah  at 
their  meeting  which  ended  yesterday. 

In  Europe,  the  failure  of  the  London  meet- 
ing was  regarded  as  accentuating  the  crisis 
opened  Aug.  16  by  President  Nixon's  deci- 
sion to  allow  the  doUar  to  float,  and  at  the 
same  time  Imposing  a  10  percent  suroharge 
on  Imports. 

Comment  of  the  flnanclal  circles,  editorial- 
ists and  officials  was  generally  antl-Ameridan, 
underlining  the  serious  and  still  growing  rift 
between  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
capitalist  world. 

The  Issue  centers  on  Western  Europe  and' 
Japan's  demand  for  at  least  a  partial  formal 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  amounting  to  ad- 
justment of  its  parity  toward  gold  presently 
pegged  at  $36  an  ounce.  The  figure  of  $40  an 
ounce  has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion. 

U.S.    BEFOSXS    TO    DKVALUX 

The  United  States  has  been  steadfastly  re- 
fusing to  bow  to  these  demands  In  its  quest 
to  gradually  reduce  gold's  Importance  In 
monetary  dealings. 

Instead,  the  United  States  wants  the 
strongest  West  European  nations  to  revalue 
their  currencies  upward.  The  move  would  ob- 
viously harm  their  exports  to  America. 

The  Europeans  also  argue  that  If  gold  for- 
mally remains  at  $35  an  ounce  and  other  cur- 
rencies move  upward.  It  would  make  the  dol- 
lar worthless  In  Its  relationship  to  gold. 

The  United  States,  represented  at  the  Lon- 
don meeting  by  Trecisury  Secretary  John  B. 
Connally,  also  appealed  to  Its  trading  part- 
ners to  help  improve  the  American  balance 
of  international  payments.  Connally  spoke 
of  the  goal  of  $13  bllUon,  which  most  Euro- 
peans regard  as  exaggerated.  The  balance  of 
payments  includes  all  transactloixs,  private 
and  government,  except  short  term  capital 
movement. 

The  United  States  feels  It  has  adopted 
enough  measures  to  cope  with  the  crisis  and 
now  Is  the  time  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  do  Its  share,  partly  out  of  gratitude  for 
US.  aid  after  World  War  II. 

Connally,  conference  sources  said,  has  In- 
sisted that  no  formal  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar will  take  place.  He  was  reported  satisfied 
with  the  present  system  of  floating  curren- 
cies which  so  far  has  lowered  the  value  of 
the  dollar  on  most  European  exchanges  by 
a  maximum  3  percent  since  Aug.  15. 

This  attitude  has  left  the  United  States 
virtually  Isolated  as  the  bulk  of  West  Euro- 
pean nations  Is  pressing  for  a  set  parity 
system.  Of  the  countries  represented  at  the 
London  conference,  only  West  Germany  ap- 
peared to  be  willing  at  least  to  sympathize 
with  the  American  point  of  view.  West  Ger- 
many's attitude  Is  largely  motivated  by  Its 
continuing  political  dependence  on  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  the  group 
of  10  Includes  Britain.  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Belgium,  Holland.  Canada,  Swe- 
den and  Japan.  Switzerland  sent  an  observer. 

London  flnanclal  circles  expressed  wide- 
spread fears  that  measures  taken  by  Indi- 
vidual countries  might  result  in  a  full-scale 
trade  war.  However,  the  relative  stability  of 
the  currency  markets  so  far  somewhat  at- 
tenuated this  pessimism. 

But  the  Europeans  are  generally  becoming 
reconciled  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  about  to  eliminate  the  10  percent  Im- 
port surcharge.  Consequently,  retaliatory 
measures  are  likely. 

The  danger  of  the  situation  that  might 
result  from  the  surcharge  was  stressed  by 
the  Geneva-based  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  a  66-member  organization 
dedicated  to  easing  world  trade  restrictions. 

The  GATT  last  night  unantmoxisly  adopted 
a  report  describing  the  surcharge  as  Incom- 
patible with  the  existing  agreements  and 
urging  the  United  States  to  withdraw  It 
"within  a  Short  time." 
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The  OATT  report  also  suted  that  the  other 
members  of  the  organization  had  a  full  right 
to  take  countermeasures. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  13,  1971] 

IMP  Amnuai,  Rxpost  Odtdatkd  bt  Movx  To 

Ploat  Cubbkmct 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  International  Monetary  Pund  yester- 
day released  the  text  of  its  1971  anmiRi  re- 
port, asserting  that  "the  basic  principles  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  system  are  sound  and 
'  shoiild  be  maintained  and  strengthened." 

But  aa  the  press  release  accompanying  the 
report  Indicates,  events  have  overtaken  the 
report.  Prepared  late  In  the  spring,  it  was 
approved  by  the  executive  directors  on  July 
29,  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  before  President 
Nixon  on  Aug.  15  threw  a  monkeywrench 
into  the  Bretton  Woods  system  by  detaching 
the  U.S.  dollar  from  Its  link  to  gold. 

Thus,  In  contrast  to  the  stability  of  ex- 
change rates  around  agreed-upon  par  val- 
ues— the  essence  of  the  Bretton  Woods  sys- 
tem— the  U.S.  dollar,  the  deutschemark,  the 
Dutch  guilder,  the  Canadian  dollar,  and  the 
Japanese  yen  are  all  "floating"  In  violation 
of  IMP  rules. 

There  Is  considerable  pressure,  of  course 
(much  of  It  emanating  from  the  IMF)  to 
restore  the  flxed-rate  system  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, albeit  with  some  greater  degree  of  flex- 
ibility, as  was  suggested  at  last  year's  annual 
meeting  In  Copenhagen. 

But  vrlth  this  year's  annual  meeting  due 
to  get  under  way  in  Washington  next  Mon- 
day, the  major  powers  have  yet  to  agree  on 
a  new  set  of  exchange  rates  that  could  be 
the  basis  for  re-vltallzlng  the  Bretton  Woods 
system. 

The  IMF's  report  has  once  again  pin- 
pointed the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deflclt 
as  the  key  problem,  because  of  a  current  ac- 
count surplvis  (trade)  too  small  to  cover 
heavy  capital  and  government  expenditure 
abroad.  The  report  could  not  foresee  the  mid- 
year worsening  of  this  picture  (the  trade 
account  itself  has  slipped  into  deflclt)  and  In 
no  way  anticipated  Mr.  Nixon's  dramatic 
steps  of  Aug.  15. 

POUCT  XXCOlfUZNDXD 

The  repcai;  did,  however,  reiterate  last 
year's  suggestion  of  an  "Incomes  policy"  for 
the  U.S.  (and  other  Industrial  countries)  to 
help  control  Inflation. 

The  fund's  basic  recommendations,  as 
written  prior  to  the  U.S.  initiative,  did  not 
go  beyond  what  had  been  discussed  before, 
namely,  slightly  wider  margins  around  par, 
and  "temporary  deviations"  (floats)  from 
par  value  obligations. 

It  spoke  favorably  of  the  creation  of  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  (SDRs)  but  warned 
that  regulation  of  this  one  segment  of  mone- 
tary reserves  did  not  provide  adequate 
control  of  total  monetary  reserves.  The  point 
wss  the  amoxmt  of  dollars  In  international 
reserves  had  gotten  out  of  hand,  but  there 
was  no  speclflc  recommendations  on  what  to 
do  about  it. 

The  total  Increase  in  international  re- 
serves of  some  $16  bUllon  In  1970  was  labeled 
"exceptional  and  disquieting."  The  report 
ducked  offering  a  conclusion  cm  whether 
this  swelling  at  reserves,  mostly  In  dollars, 
would  affect  future  allocations  of  SDRa. 
(The  next  Issue,  for  1973  and  later,  must 
be  decided  upon  In  1972).  The  report  diplo- 
matically suggested  that  a  decision  might 
"more  suitably"  be  made  later. 

axsnvKS  oaow 
Reserves  held  In  foreign  exchange  In- 
creased $14.1  billion,  or  almost  60  per  cent 
In  1970,  mostly  in  claims  denominated  in 
U.S.  dollar*.  This  expansion  resulted  In  a 
marked  shift  In  the  ocmposltlon  of  total  re- 
serves. At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1971,  foreign  exchange  accounted  for  nearly 
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60  per  cent,  gold  for  leas  than  40  per  oent, 
and  SDRa  for  6  per  cent.  Twenty  years  ago. 
foreign  exchange  was  leas  than  80  per  omX 
of  total  reservee,  whUe  gold  was  two-thirds 
(there  were  no  SDBs) . 

Major  growth  in  ton\ga  exchange  came 
from  the  U.S.  deficit,  and  from  a  $6.6  blllloti 
in  oflldal  holdings  of  Eurodollars.  The  re- 
port took  note  (by  Interference,  approving- 
ly) of  the  declsloQ  made  earlier  this  year  by 
major  European  central  banks  to  refrain 
from  further  {daoement  of  funds  in  the 
Euro-currency  market,  or  withdraw  them 
when  necessary. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  12,  1971] 

WORU>  Stxuccix  Ovxr  tecx  Dollax 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

On  Sept.  27,  the  money  masters  of  the 
world  gather  here  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  International  Monetary  Pund,  hop- 
ing against  probability  to  put  the  Humpty- 
Dumptled  monetary  system  together  again. 
They  have  a  week  to  achieve  what  Is  likely 
to  take  years  of  trial,  error,  negotiation,  and 
compromise. 

After  a  meeting  In  Paris,  Paul  A.  Volcker, 
U.S.  under  secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs,  said:  "It  is  a  mutually 
difficult  situation  that  will  take  some  time 
to  work  out." 

The  IMP  objective  ia  made  clear  In  Its  1971 
report:  To  strengthen  what  has  been  shat- 
tered— the  27 -year-old  Bretton  Woods  sys- 
tem of  fixed  exchange  rates. 

Under  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement,  the 
dollar  became  the  world's  monetary  yard- 
stick. The  United  States  imdertook  to  con- 
vert dollars  into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  and 
this  established  the  rates  of  exchange  of  other 
currencies.  Example:  If  the  German  mark 
were  four  to  the  dollar,  or  26  cents,  and  the 
French  franc  five  to  the  doUar,  or  20  cents, 
then  the  franc  would  be  foiir-fifths  of  a 
mark  and  the  mark  one  and  one-quarter 
francs. 

An  exchange  rate  is  like  a  marriage.  It 
demands  compatibility  of  domestic  economic 
policies — wages,  prices,  productivity — among 
nations.  Compatibility  Implies  that  a  nation 
will  have  a  balance-of-payments  surplus  with 
some  countries,  offset  by  deficits  with  others. 

For  the  United  States,  the  marriage  has 
deteriorated  Into  inconvenience.  Domestic 
policies  didn't  gee  with  external  obligations. 
The  emphasis  on  high  employment  generated 
a  long  run  of  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
The  U.S.  exchange  rate — the  price  of  the 
dollar — ^became  mlaallned. 

Domestic  wages  and  costs  advanced.  This 
year  U.S.  Imports  are  expected  to  exceed 
exports.  That  haan't  happened  since  1893. 
And  in  August,  foreign  passenger  cars  wrested 
20  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  from  domestic 
manufacturers.  So,  the  United  States  now 
must  price  itself  back  Into  balance-of-pay- 
ments equilibrium — ^become  "more  competi- 
tive" In  world  trade. 

The  world's  finance  ministers  and  central 
bankers  have  a  common  objective:  To  re- 
vamp the  monetary  system  before  debate 
degenerates  Into  distrust  and  distrust  into 
dog-eat-dog  retaliation,  with  tariffs,  quotas, 
and  restrictions. 

Within  that  objective,  U.S.  officials  want 
to  bring  U.S.  balance-of-payments  Into 
equilibrium  and  regenerate  faith  in  the  dol- 
lar. To  this  end,  the  U.S.  seeks: 

1.  An  increase  In  the  price,  or  exchange 
rates,  of  major  currencies  relative  to  the  dol- 
lar. This  would  raise  prices  of  foreign  goods 
coming  to  the  U.S.  market  and  trim  prices 
of  U.S.  exports. 

2.  Reductions  in  trade  and  tariff  barriers 
against  U.S.  goods. 

3.  Widening  world  responslbUltles.  Japan 
and  Germany,  as  well-to-do  Industrial  na- 
tions, could  participate  to  a  greater  degree 
In  supporting  U.S.  troops  In  Europe  and  Asia 
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knd  In  giving  »ld  to  under-developed  nations. 
Two  methods  ot  currency  realignment  are 
being  argued.  The  U.S.  way  Is  a  one-stage 
process.  The  dollar  stays  put.  while  West 
Oermany.  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Prance. 
Oreat  Britain  and  other  countries  raise  the 
value  of  the  mark,  yen.  guilder,  franc,  pound. 


I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  10.  1971] 

P.DJl.'s  Oajcx  WrrH  Pwcr  or  Oou> 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington. — There  Is  nothing  sacred 
about  the  price  of  gold  at  ^SS  ounce.  It  must 
be  remembered  the  price  was  set  by  Pranklin 
D.  Roosevelt  almost  40  years  ago,  when  he 
launched  the  spiral  of  tax  and  tax.  spend 
and  spend,  elect  and  elect. 

In  his  diaries,  the  late  Henry  Morgenthau 
Jr..  P.  D.  R.'s  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tells 
how  Roosevelt  raised  the  price  of  gold  from 
•30.01  an  ounce  on  the  London  market  to- 
ward his  goal  of  $35  ounce.  Every  morning 
P.  D.  R.  would  meet  with  Morgenthau;  Re- 
construction Pinance  Corp.  Chairman  Jesse 
Jones  and  Dr.  George  P.  Warren,  a  farm  and 
monetary  expert,  to  set  the  price  of  gold  in 
October  and  November  of  1933. 

Rooeevelt.  aooording  to  Morgenthau 
"would  lie  comfortably  on  his  old  fashioned 
three-quarters  mahogany  bed.  A  table  stood 
on  each  side:  On  his  left  would  be  a  batch 
of  government  reports,  a  detective  novel  or 
two.  a  couple  of  telephones.  On  his  right 
would  be  pads,  pencils,  clgarets.  his  watch 
and  a  plate  of  fruit.  Hearty  and  refreshed 
after  a  night's  rest,  he  would  eat  his  soft 
boUed  eggs."  while  others  reported  on  the 
behavior  of  gold  and  commodity  prices. 

On  Nov.  3 — with  a  range  of  19  to  22  cents 
to  add  to  the  price  of  gold — P.  D.  R.  took 
one  look  at  the  worried  Morgenthau  and  sug- 
gested a  rise  of  21  cents. 

"Its  a  lucky  number."  Rooeevelt  said  with 
a  laugh,  according  to  the  diaries,  "because 
It's  three  times  seven." 

Later  Morgenthau  confided  to  his  diaries. 
"If  anybody  ever  knew  how  we  reaUy  set  the 
price  of  gold  thru  a  combination  of  lucky 
numbers,  etc.,  I  think  they  would  be  fright- 
ened." 

Many  are  frightened  now  about  the  de- 
cline of  the  dollar  In  world  markets,  the 
freeze  of  wages  and  prices,  the  10  per  cent 
tax  on  Imports,  and  various  measures  being 
taken  to  strengthen  the  economy.  However 
we  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  40  years  of 
inflationary  spending  and  policies.  Pan- 
doras box  was  flung  open  long  ago.  and 
there  is  a  grave  question  that  It  can  be 
closed  In  90  days. 

Porty  years  ago  the  pubUc  debt  was  under 
•20  billion.  Today  It  is  over  •400  billion 
more  than  the  combined  debts  of  all  the 
other  nations  In  the  world.  It  Is  racing  to- 
ward •  !  trillion.  The  government  has  had 
only  one  answer— to  set  the  printing  press 
rolling  out  dollars.  Wages  were  Increased  and 
prices,  so  that  there  would  be  more  dollars 
to  tax. 

«n)!i!if*°^  machine  operators  get  almost 
•40.000  a  year  In  some  areas  with  no  invest- 
ment or  Investment  responsibUity.  BvOldozer 
operators  get  •32,000  a  year  for  a  40-hour 
week.  Warehouse  handlers  who  need  few 
brains  and  UtUe  muscle,  get  more  than  •lO  - 
000  a  year.  BuUding  tradesmen  get  •20  000 
a  year  and  better,  truck  drivers  get  around 
•15.000  a  year  for  a  40-hour  week,  and  ordi- 
nary shop   workers  around   •10,000. 

No  one  begrudea  them  such  pay  in  thcM 
days.  If  they  get  substantial  raises  these  are 
eaten  up  by  new  taxes  and  rising  coets.  so 
they  must  struggle  to  keep  their  place  on  the 
treadmill. 

The  Rev.  Prank  RotUer  of  Toulon.  lU.. 
says  that  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
la»t  40  years  "have  so  completely  .  .  . 
molded  the  revolutionary  retrooeaelon  of  our 
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American  free  enterprise  way  of  life  and  Its 
political  principles  that  they  are  now  gone. 
Por  businessmen,  companies  and  corpora- 
tions no  longer  run  their  own  Industries  but 
are  under  the  heels  of  Washington  edicts 
of  structural  control  by  government  and 
union  accords." 

Dr.  Rottler  concludes  an  open  letter  to 
the  press  media  by  declaring:  "Unless  we 
return  to  the  Ood  of  Gods  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  life,  we  will  soon  find  ourselves 
in  the  ashes  of  our  own  destruction.  Por  It 
Is  Ood  who  changes  times  and  seasons:  who 
removes  kings  and  sets  up  kings;  who  gives 
wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them 
that  have  understanding;  who  raises  up  the 
enemy  to  destroy;  who  makes  fools  out  of 
those  who  say  there  Is  no  God  In  economics 
and  hold  to  the  satanlc  fallacy  of  believing 
If  everything  were  controlled  and  govern- 
mented  everyone  would  have  enough  and  be 
satisfied;  thus  denying  any  sin  In  our  eco- 
nomics of  daUy  life  and  Its  need  for  pardon 
I  His  Son]  and  the  timely  adjustment  there- 
to that  we  may  live." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  10.  1971] 

Rkstraint  Urged  in  Fixing  New  Monetary 

Rates 

(By  James  L.  Rowe.  Jr.) 

Yale  economist  James  Tobln  yesterday  said 
the  world's  major  nations  "should  take  their 
time  In  constructing  new  international  mon- 
etary arrangements." 

He  told  the  Congressional  Joint  Ek^nomlc 
Committee  the  nation  should  be  in  "no 
hurry  to  restore  fixed  exchange  rates.  We 
do  not  want  to  Invite  a  return  to  the  crises 
and  difficulties  of  the  last  12  years." 

Tobln,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  under  President  Kennedy, 
also  said  some  of  the  Presidents  stimulus 
proposals  should  be  made  temporary  rather 
than  permanent. 

He  said  long-term  federal  budget  projec- 
tions "have  shown  how  little  there  will  be" 
In  the  budget  for  programs  supported  by 
both  political  parties.  He  said  the  proposed 
Investment  tax  credit  and  the  repeal  of  the 
automobile  excise  tax  should  be  temporary 
measures  so  as  not  to  give  away  federal  tax 
revenues  permanently. 

Tobln  said  President  Nixon  had  performed 
a  great  service  by  cutting  the  tie  between 
the  dollar  and  gold.  But  he  said  the  nation 
should  not  regard  the  exchange  rates  which 
the  market  produces  over  the  next  few 
months  "as  equilibrium  rates  which  can 
safely  be  frozen  In  a  new  fixed  rate  system." 

He  cited  several  reasons  why  the  floating 
rates  over  the  next  few  months  will  not  pro- 
duce equilibrium  rates.  Including: 

Intervention  by  governments  Into  the  mar- 
ket and  special  regulations  by  governments 
"to  keep  their  currencies  from  appreciating 
too  much  or  too  fast." 

Erratic  behavior  by  speculators  and  private 
traders  untl  they  'gain  famUlarity  with  the 
new  system." 

Barriers  to  trade  and  capital  movements 
"that  are.  or  should  be  temporary." 

Tobln  cautioned  against  reestabUshlng  a 
world  monetary  system  "under  which  the 
United  States  can  run  deficits  but  has  no 
way  to  alter  dollar  exchange  rates  in  order 
to  correct  them.  We  should  not  have  a  sys- 
tem we  have  to  destroy,  as  President  Nixon 
did  last  month,  in  order  to  gain  the  initia- 
tive that  other  countries  have  to  set  the 
exchange  value  of  their  own  currencies." 

The  economist  said  that  other  countries, 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  have  protec- 
tionist devices.  He  said.  "The  whole  bundle 
ought  to  be  reconsidered  and  a  large  part  of 
it  mutually  negotiated  away  before  any  new 
international  monetary  system  is  estab- 
lished, certainly  before  fixed  rates  are  re- 
stored at  parities  reflecting  these  distor- 
tions." 
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He  also  suggested  that  gold  be  demone- 
tized. "Any  role  that  gold  might  play  in 
future  international  settlements  can  be  per- 
formed by  paper  gold'  at  the  International 
Monetary  Pund.  Existing  national  reserves 
of  metallic  gold  should  be  converted  Into  pa- 
per gold  at  the  Pund,"  Tobln  testified.  He 
said  the  U.S.  should  not  raise  the  price  of 
gold. 

On  the  domestic  side,  Tobln  said  the  "more 
stimulus  that  occurs  during  the  wage-price 
freeze  the  better,  because  In  that  period  In- 
creased spending  will  be  channeled  almost 
wholly  into  greater  output  and  employment." 

He  called  the  administration's  liberalized 
depreciation  allowances — which  permit  busi- 
nessmen to  write  off  the  cost  of  Investing  m 
new  plant  and  equipment  20  per  cent  faster 
than  they  could  have — a  weak  spending  In- 
centive. The  •S.g  billion  per  year  the  allow- 
ances are  expected  to  slash  business  taxes 
are  a  "windfall."  be  said. 

Tobln  testified  that  If  the  Investment 
credit,  which  would  allow  businessmen  to 
deduct  from  their  tax  bills  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  new  Investments.  Is  passed  by 
Congress,  the  new  depreciation  allowances 
should  be  abandoned.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.). 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Is  said  to  favor  such  an  action. 

Tobln  also  said  It  was  no  time  to  abandon 
welfare  reform.  "There  Is  plenty  of  slack  in 
the  economy,  and  the  increased  spending  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  welfare  reform  would  be 
welcome." 


I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 

27,   1971) 

NrxoN  Shakes  Up  Currenct  Scene 

(By  Richard  C.  Nlnneman) 

Geneva. — Whether  one  admits  that  Bret- 
ton  Woods  has  been  officially  scrapped  or  not, 
Aug.  15,  1971,  will  go  down  as  a  watershed 
date  in  International  monetary  history. 

Moreover,  whether  one  likes  the  manner  of 
the  unilateral  action  of  the  United  States, 
this  Is  probably  the  only  way  change  could 
have   come. 

It  has  became  clear  that  some  European 
nations  and  most  notably  Japan  were  not 
taking  action  quick  enough  to  please  the 
United  States  to  bring  their  currencies  Into 
line  wth  the  U.S.  dollar.  And  It  had  long 
been  assumed  that  the  U.S.  would  not  allow 
the  piecemeal  nibbling  away  at  Its  gold  stock 
to  continue  once  It  got  down  toward  the 
•10  billion  level. 

A  shock  action  was  the  only  response  left 
to  the  U.S.  to  get  action  from  Its  free-world 
partners. 

The  Impact  of  the  shock,  however,  may 
make  It  more  difficult  to  put  things  back 
together  again.  Sensitivities  have  been 
bruised.  And  the  United  States,  though  still 
accounting  for  close  to  half  the  free  world's 
economic  strength.  Is  no  longer  in  as  strong 
a  p)Osltlon  SLs  It  was  when  the  major  economic 
powers  met  In  New  Hampshire  In  1944  to 
pian  the  International  Monetary  Pund 
(IMP)   and  the  Worid  Bank. 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  problem.  The 
first  should  be  resolved  the  quickest. 

Plrst,  what  should  the  U.S.  dollar  be  worth 
in  terms  of  the  major  trading  currencies? 

Second,  what  Is  to  be  done  about  Interna- 
tional reserves,  with  the  U.S.  seeming  to 
block  an  Increase  In  the  gold  price,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  Increasingly  queasy  about 
holding  onto  the  growing  amount  of  deficit 
dollars  afloat  abroad? 

The  matter  of  the  worth  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
Illustrates  the  undue — and  unappreciated — 
burden  the  United  States  has  had  to  shoulder 
as  a  reserve  currency  nation. 

It  simply  could  not  devalue,  as  could  other 
nations,  when  domestic  Inflation  made  Its 
goods  less  competitive.  As  long  as  the  dollar 
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was  tied  to  gold  at  •SS  an  ounce,  the  only 
way  to  devalue  was  to  raise  the  gtHd  price — 
which  most  monetary  ezpMts  have  thought 
to  be  a  step  b«u:kward — or  to  get  other  na- 
tions to  revalue  upward,  which  only  a  few 
have  done. 

By  "unhooking"  the  dollar  from  gcAd  at 
least  temporarily,  the  U.S.  is  forcing  others 
to  have  a  look  at  what  the  dollar  Is  really 
worth  In  terms  of  their  own  currencies. 

My  own  Judgment  Is  that  most  nations  do 
not  actually  think  the  dollar  is  seriously 
overvalued,  and  that  in  Europe  at  least  the 
change  In  currency  values  vis-a-vis  the  dol- 
lar may  range  around  an  average  of  5  percent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UNITED  STATES  SHIFTS  POLICY  TO- 
WARD UJJ.  OVER  CHINA  RESOLU- 
TION 


TRENDS  IN  THE  SIZE  OF 
WELFARE  ROLLS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  17,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  30, 
1971,  Included  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  trends  in  the  size  of  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  editorial  notes  that  after  a  period 
of  sharp  increase,  the  total  of  welfare 
recipients  leveled  off  in  April  and  de- 
clined in  May.  The  reaction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  to  express  concern  over  the  de- 
cline. 

The  editorial  maintains,  and  I  agree, 
that  what  HEW  really  should  worry 
about  about  is  not  a  tiny  decline  but 
rather  the  huge  increase  which  preceded 
it.  Secretary  Richardson  testified  before 
the  Senate  Pinance  Committee  that  in 
an  18-month  period  aiding  last  spring, 
welfare  rolls  Increased  by  50  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  entitled  "The  Welfare 
Problem,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Welfare  Problem 

The  welfare  rolls  have  been  climbing 
rapidly  for  years.  The  program  for  aid  to 
families  of  dep>endent  children  covered 
2,200,000  persons  In  1957,  4,600.000  In  1967 
and  10.200,000  today.  The  growth  leveled  off 
last  April,  and  In  May  the  rolls  actually  fell 
by  16.000.  The  E>epartment  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  Is  disturbed  by  the 
drop. 

"We  are  concerned  abouit  this  situation 
because  the  needs  of  welfare  recipients  have 
not  lessened — they,  too,  are  under  flnanclal 
pressure,"  says  Welfare  Director  John  D. 
Twlname.  It's  quite  true,  of  course,  that  the 
dip  In  the  rolls  came  when  the  economy  was 
Inching  along  rather  than  booming.  It  seems 
economic  pressures  have  forced  a  number 
of  states  to  cut  beneflts  and  restrict  eligi- 
bility. But  It  seems  to  us  what  HEW  ought 
to  be  worried  about  Is  no«t  the  inflnitestlmal 
drop  In  a  period  of  economic  slack,  but  the 
huge  rise  during  periods  of  economic  boom. 

Mr.  Twlname's  remark.  In  fact,  strengthens 
our  growing  conviction  that  the  biggest 
problem  with  welfare  Is  the  thinking  of 
those  who  administer  It.  How  much  better 
off  we  would  be  today  If  sometime  during 
those  years  of  a  boom  economy,  HEW  of- 
flclals  had  said,  we're  concerned  at  the  rise, 
because  It's  hard  to  see  how  the  needs  of 
welfare  recipients  are  soaring  so  rapidly. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, September  11,  Mr.  Charles  Bailey, 
a  staff  correspondent  for  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  wrote  a  story  on  a  major  shift 
in  the  U.S.  policy  toward  seating  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  Mr.  Bailey  reported  that  Am- 
bassador Bush  to  the  United  Nations  had 
been  authorized  to  revise  existing  Ameri- 
can proposals  toward  admission  of  the 
Peking  government  of  China  in  the 
world  body.  This  report  followed  hard  on 
the  heels  of  reports  from  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  United  States  was 
having  difficulty  in  lining  up  cosponsors 
for  the  two  resolutions  concerning  the 
admission  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

These  original  resolutions  were  worded 
so  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  declare  the 
expulsion  of  the  Taiwanese  Government 
from  the  world  body  an  impwrtant  ques- 
tion requiring  two-thirds  vote  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  proposal  to  admit  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  Japanese  Grovemment,  af- 
ter intense  2-day  negotiations  in  Wash- 
ington refused  to  cosponsor  the  former 
resolutions. 

On  September  16,  two  stories  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  Mr.  .Anthony  Astrachan  re- 
ported from  the  United  Nations  on  a 
meeting  scheduled  with  Ambassador 
Bush  to  sound  cut  governments  on  the 
change  in  position  reported  b>  Mr. 
Bailey.  Mr.  Sherman's  story  from  the 
Washington  Star  followed  Mr.  Astra- 
chan's  story  from  the  Post.  All  three  of 
these  stories  indicate  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  undertaking  a  major  shift  in 
its  policy  toward  the  seating  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations.  Because  of  its  importance  for 
American  foreign  policy,  I  am  including 
all  three  stories  in  the  Record  as  they 
occurred.  The  latter  two  stories  con- 
firm the  report  written  earlier  by  Mr. 
Bailey.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
efforts  at  investigating  journalism. 

The  articles  follow: 

United    States    Offers    To    Deal    on    U.N. 

China   Seat — Pear   of   Taiwan   Expulsion 

Leads  United  States  To  Pavor  Peking  for 

Seat  on  Sec  u  kit  t   CotnfciL 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  United  States, 
seeking  some  way  to  prevent  the  expulsion 
of  Nationalist  China  (Taiwan)  from  the 
United  Nations  (N.N.).  is  ready  to  support 
the  seating  of  Communist  China  on  the 
powerful  U.N.  Security  Council  as  well  as  In 
the  world  l>ody's  Oeneral  Assembly. 

Gteorge  Bush,  U.S.  ambassador  at  the  U.N.. 
has  been  authorized  to  revise  the  American 
proposal  on  the  China  Issue  to  make  clear 
that  this  country  will  not  object  to  taking 
the  Security  CouncU  seat  away  from  the 
Nationalists  and  giving  it  to  the  P^ing 
government. 

The  action,  revealed  by  State  Department 
officials  to  key  congressmen  Priday,  amounts 
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to  an  admission  by  the  Nixon  administration 
that  Its  original  strategy  for  dealing  with 
the  Chinese  Issue  has  failed,  and  that  taking 
the  Security  CouncU  seat  away  from  the 
Nationalist  regime  is  the  only  way — and 
not  a  sure  one  at  that — of  forestalling  out- 
right expulsion  of  Taiwan  from  the  U.N. 

Originally,  the  administration  hoped  that 
by  merely  backing  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  U.N.  It  could  pick  up  in 
return  enough  votes  to  prevent  the  ouster 
of  Nationalist  China.  When  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  announced  the  VS. 
policy  on  Aug.  2.  he  carefully  avoided  making 
any  specific  commitment  on  the  related 
question  of  which  Chinese  government 
should  get  China's  permanent  Security 
Conucil  seat  with  Its  important  veto  power. 

But.  as  administration  officials  told  the 
Tribune  yesterday,  Bush  and  other  VS. 
diplomats  quickly  discovered  that  many 
other  governments  would  not  go  along  with 
the  U.S.  "two  China"  strategy  unless  the 
Communists  also  were  given  the  Security 
Council  seat  that  the  Nationalists  have  held 
since  the  U.N.  was  founded  26  years  ago. 

Without  such  a  grant,  U.S.  diplomats  con- 
cluded, there  was  no  practical  hope  of  pre- 
venting Oeneral  Assembly  adoption  of  an 
Albanian  proposal  which  would  both  admit 
the  Communist  Chinese  and  expel  their 
Nationalist  rivals  from  the  U.N.  and  all  its 
agencies. 

There  Is  still  serious  doubt,  officials  in 
Washington  conceded  yesterday,  whether  the 
Nationalists'  U.N.  membership  can  be  saved 
even  with  a  U.S.  concession. 

Officials  said  yesterday  that  the  precise  form 
of  the  new  VS.  proposal  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  but  they  said  it  would  at  least 
"affirm"  the  right  of  the  Communist  Chinese, 
once  admitted  to  the  UJ7..  to  take  the  Secu- 
rity Council  Seat  assigned  by  the  U.N.  Charter 
in  1945  to  China. 

(China  was  given  the  permanent  seat  as 
one  of  the  major  World  War  II  allies  in  the 
war  against  Oermany  and  Japan.  The  other 
permanent  seats  on  the  15-member  oouncU 
went  to  the  United  States,  Soviet  Union, 
Britain  and  Prance.  Each  of  the  five  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Council  has  a  veto  power 
over  Security  Council  actions.) 

Communist  China,  its  supporters  and  a 
growing  number  of  normally  pro-U.S.  UJ*. 
members  argue  that  admission  of  the  Peking 
government  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  alone 
would  neither  satisfy  the  Communist  Chinese 
nor  refiect  the  realities  of  power  in  the  world. 

A  number  of  diplomats  at  the  U.N.  and 
elsewhere  have  argued  that  failure  to  offer 
Peking  a  Security  OouncU  seat  as  well  as 
U.N.  membership  would  result  in  Communist 
Chinese  refusal  to  come  In;  •  the  world  body — 
and  thus  leave  the  troublesome  issue  still  un- 
settled. 

This  attitude  reportedly  was  the  principal 
reason  why  the  United  States  failed  to  win 
sufficient  backing  for  its  original  proposal, 
which  would  have  left  the  Security  CouncU 
question  unsettled  untU  after  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  acted  on  the  admission  of  Peking 
and  decided  whether  or  not  to  let  the  Na- 
tionalists stay.  too. 

By  conceding  the  Security  Council  Issue  In 
advance  the  Nixon  administration  hop>es  to 
gain  enough  votes  to  win  passage  of  Its  two- 
stage  proposal — to  admit  the  CJommunlsts 
(and  now  to  offer  them  the  Security  Coun- 
cil seat,  too)  but  also  to  make  any  move  to 
expel  the  Nationalists  an  "Important  ques- 
tion" requiring  a  two-thirds  vote. 

United  States  Solicits  Vixws  on  Chin*  at 

U.N. 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

United    Nations.    Sept.    15 — The    United 

States  has  Invited  representatives  of  about 

two  dozen  countries  to  meet  here  Thursday 

morning  in  an  effort  to  put  the  American 

resolutions  on   Chinese  representation   into 
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floAl  Bh*p«  and  to  find  oosponaon  for  them. 

Tbe  mastlnc  ^"W  be  put  of  the  continuing 
oooniltatlona  the  VS.  ICimon  haa  been  con- 
diictlng  on  China,  but  It  will  be  the  first  siich 
meeting  In  a  month. 

It  la  expected  to  amend  a  IT.S.  draft  reso- 
lution ao  as  to  award  Taiwan's  Security  Coun- 
cil seat  to  Peking.  The  draft  resolution,  as  It 
now  stands,  calls  for  the  seating  of  Ptidng 
and  the  continued  membership  of  Taiwan 
In  the  General  Assembly.  A  second  draft  reso- 
lution makes  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan  an  Im- 
p(»tant  matter  that  must  be  decided  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Possible  cosponsors,  Including  Australia. 
New  Zealand  and  the  Phlllppinss,  have  mode 
plain  that  they  regard  America's  "dual  repre- 
sentation" efforts  as  hopeless  If  It  does  not 
expUcltly   give   Peking   the   Cotmcll    seat. 

The  Assembly  will  choose  between  the 
American  proposals  and  the  traditional  Al- 
banian resolution  to  "restore  the  lawful 
rights"  of  Peking  and  expel  "the  repre- 
sentatives of  Chiang  Kai-shek." 

Thursday's  meeting  was  first  disclosed  In 
Washington  today  by  State  Department 
spokesman  Charles  Bray,  to  the  surprise  of 
many  people  In  the  U^.  Ulsslon  here. 

No  American  official  has  said  on  the  record 
that  American  resolutions  will  specify  Peking 
for  the  8ec\irlty  CouncU  seat.  Yet  Secretary 
of  State  WUUam  P.  Rogers  has  given  broad 
hints  In  that  direction  and  UJf.  diplomats 
are  virtually  unanimous  that  the  American 
effort  has  no  chance  of  success  if  it  does  not 
give  the  seat  to  Peking. 

Neither  Bray  nor  VS.  aouroes  here  would 
predict  which  coxxntrles,  or  how  many,  would 
aotuaUy  attend  the  Thursday  meeting, 
though  sources  here  said.  "We  wiU  be  hear- 
ing a  lot  of  people  we  haven't  heard  from." 
Attendance  wUl  be  a  key  to  likely  cosponsors. 
The  Americans  still  want  Japanese  coepon- 
aorshlp,  but  diplomats  here  said  they  would 
be  txirprtsed  If  they  get  it. 

Both  here  and  In  Washington,  17 .8.  officials 
have  Insisted  that  Peking  may  be  willing  to 
come  to  the  United  Nations  even  if  Taiwan 
remains,  despite  Peking's  repeated  public 
statements  to  the  contrary.  They  have  of- 
fered no  evidence  but  has  suggested  that 
Peking  might  disguise  any  wUllngness  to  be 
"flexible"  on  the  matter. 

Both  Taiwan  and  Albania,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal antagonists  in  the  China  debate,  as- 
sert that  Peking  means  what  it  says  and  will 
not  come  to  the  United  Nations  If  there  is 
any  sort  of  dual  represenatlon.  Both  coun- 
tries have  distributed  press  releases  here  with 
the  full  text  of  a  statement  to  this  effect  by 
the  Peking  Foreign  MlnUtry— Taiwan  as  part 
of  Its  propaganda  against  any  admission  of 
Peking  and  Albama  as  part  of  its  drive 
against  dual  representation. 

While  the  Americans  stlU  sought  coepon- 
aora,  the  Albanian  reeolutlon  found  Ita  19th 
co-sponsor  last  week— Nepal.  Bath  the  10 
and  the  Americans  have  apparantly  agreed 
that  though  they  will  be  fighting  for  priority, 
the  flght  should  not  start  until  after  the  as- 
sembly's general  debate,  probably  in  the 
middle  of  October. 

Thx  UwrrxD  Statb  fo«  Pkkinc  on  VJf. 

CoTTifcn, 

(By  George  Sherman) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  decided  to 
endorse  Communist  China  for  the  key  Chi- 
nese seat  on  the  VJS.  Security  Council  in 
hopes  of  preserving  Nationalist  Chinese 
membership  elsewhere  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

A  meeUng  in  New  York  today  was  expect- 
ed to  reveal  how  many  other  governments 
will  Join  in  sponsoring  the  new  American 
package  of  resolutions  on  Chlneee  member- 
ship. Thirty-eight  countries,  including  Ja- 
pan, have  been  Invited  to  the  UjB.  Mission 
for  the  meeting  by  U.8.  Ambassador  George 
W.  Bush. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tlie  Oeneral  Aaaeinbly  opens  ita  »n"'i^l 
session  on  Tuesday.  Officials  here  concede 
that  the  tide  Is  running  strongly  in  favor 
of  membership  for  Peking.  Debate  over  Chi- 
nese representation  now  Is  scheduled  for 
mid-October. 

EAST.TXS  xrroKT  rSILS 

As  ft  result.  State  Department  officials  say, 
the  United  States  has  shifted  tactics.  In  Au- 
gust, Washington  circulated  a  draft  package 
of  reeolutions  which  would  have  given  both 
Peking  and  the  Taiwan  government  seats  in 
the  General  Assembly,  but  which  nvade  no 
mention  of  the  Important  Security  Council 
seat.  That  exercise  failed,  with  only  two  oth- 
er governments — both  small  Central  Ameri- 
can republics — agreeing  to  co-sponsor  It. 

In  particular,  Japan,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand — key  Pacific  aUles— said  they  would 
not  support  this  two-China  policy  first  stated 
by  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  on 
Aug.  a.  unless  the  resolutions  put  Peking 
on  the  Security  CouncU. 

Nationalist  China,  under  heavy  pressure 
from  Washington,  has  now  said  privately  It 
will  accept  this  formula  If  It  is  allowed  to 
remain  In  the  General  Assembly.  Foreign 
Minister  Chou  Shu-kal  Is  here  today  con- 
ferring with  Rogws  before  going  on  to  the 
U.N.  opening. 

DUcuoston  at  today's  meetaig  was  to  cen- 
ter on  this  substantive  reeolutlon,  officials 
said.  But  the  other  port  of  the  package,  a 
procedural  resoIutloQ,  is  also  vital  to  the 
American  strategy. 

This  calls  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
rule  that  expulsion  of  the  Nttttooallst  gov- 
emmenft  la  an  "Important  question" — there- 
by requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  to  pass. 

U.S.  oflldsa  reason  that  at  least  00  of  the 
U7  U,a.  members  that  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Taiwan  will  want  to  retain  that 
government  in  the  United  Nations.  They  are 
hoping  that  sUU  o^er  governments  will  find 
the  new  U.S.  resolAlon  on  a  Peking  seat  in 
both  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly 
fair  enough  to  prevent  a  vote  for  total  ex- 
pulsion ot  TMwan. 

State  Department  press  officer  Charles  W. 
Bray  in  said  yesterday  the  American  poal- 
tton  on  the  important  question  vote  "U  a 
very  strong  one,  we  have  a  very  good  chance 
to  win  snd  we  will  make  every  effort  to  do 

80." 

He  said  the  "basic  objective"  la  to  retain 
a  seat  for  Nationalist  China,  and  that  "all 
our  tactics,  and  the  position  we  eventually 
take,  will  have  this  objective  as  a  purpose." 

The  chief  American  target  Is  ao  Algerian- 
Albanian  resolution  which  comblnea  admis- 
sion ot  Peking  with  a  blanket  expiiWon  of 
Taiwan.  Communist  China  bos  said  repeated- 
ly In  public  that  It  will  not  Join  the  O.N. 
so  long  as  the  Nationalists  remain. 

But  yesterday,  for  the  first  time.  Bray 
suggested  officially  that  Peking  might  be- 
come "more  flexible"  if  the  General  Assem- 
bly Bcoepta  the  American  resolutions.  He  did 
not  present  any  evidence  of  this  bowvTsr. 


THE  SELLINO  OP  THE  MYLAI 
MASSACRE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAjLirosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now 
most  of  the  world  is  familiar  with  the 
gruesome  details  of  the  Mylai  mas- 
sacre: few  people  know  the  story  behind 
the  release  to  the  public  of  those  details. 

Tn  the  current  issue  of  Evergreen  mag. 
azine,  a  former  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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reporter  describes  what  happened  whai 
ex-Army  photographer  Ron  Haeberle 
came  to  him  with  pictures  of  the  horrors 
at  Mylai. 

I  feel  in  some  ways  that  this  article  by 
Joe  Essterhas  presents  as  much  an  in- 
dictment of  current  American  mores  and 
ethics  as  does  the  tragedy  of  Mylai. 
Commercialization  of  tragedy,  interna- 
tional business  Intrigue,  harassment  of 
Haeberle  and  Eszterhas  instead  of  those 
persons  responsible  for  the  massacre  it- 
self, all  these  happened. 

I  am  also  disturbed  to  note  that  since 
publication  of  this  article  Mr.  Eszter- 
has— a  prize- winning  reporter  over  the 
past  5  years— was  fired  by  the  Plain 
Dealer.  Let  me  quote  to  you  from  a  letter 
I  received  from  another  former  Plain 
Dealer  writer: 

Several  former  PD  reporten  I  have  talked 
to  in  Washington  were  quite  surprised  that 
such  drastic  measures  should  be  taken  In 
retaliation  for  this  story.  The  story  is  ex- 
cellent and  extremely  well  written. 

Joe  used  the  same  perception  he  ^>pUed 
to  covering  page  one  stories  for  the  Plain 
Dealer  In  writing  thU  article.  It  gives  in- 
siders the  impression  the  Plain  Dealer  can 
dish  it  out,  but  not  take  it. 

As  far  as  My  Lai  is  concerned,  It  seems  en- 
tirely plausible  that  the  confusion  and  lack 
of  strong  leadership  described  In  the  sterj 
la  the  same  kind  of  decision-making  that 
probably  led  to  My  Lai.  The  mistakes  and 
uncertainty  expressed  In  the  article  seem  sur- 
prlsmgly  similar  to  the  evente  described  by 
men  who  took  part  in  My  lal.  What  do  you 
think? 

The  question  is,  of  course,  rhetorical. 
The  impllctlons  are  not.  Society  casti- 
gates the  Eszterhas,  the  Haeberle.  but 
not  the  ethics  which  create  a  Mylai. 
Perhaps  because  It  is  simple  to  identify 
an  Individual  rather  than  any  single 
component  of  the  bureaucracy  or  the 
military,  it  is  easier  to  aim  at  the  her- 
etics— the  persons  who  point  out  the 
tragedies — rather  than  at  the  causes  for 
tragedy  themselves. 

At  any  rate,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
read  this  important  article: 

[Prom  the  Evergreen,  October  1971) 

The  Ssixino   of  thx    Mtlai   Massackb 
(By  Joe  Eszterhas) 

Ronald  L.  Haeberle  really  hoped  the  pic- 
tures wouldn't  cause  anybody  any  trouble. 

He  was  a  photo  major  at  Ohio  University, 
an  average  upper-mlddle-class  nice  guy, 
essentially  apolitical,  not  the  type  to  plan 
very  far  ahead,  but  confident  that  some- 
where up  the  road  was  a  split-level  life  in 
the  suburbs,  a  wife  active  In  the  PTA,  chil- 
dren going  to  Sunday  School. 

When  he  got  drafted,  after  basic  training 
he  found  that  Instead  of  making  him  a 
photographer,  the  army  was  making  him  an 
engineer.  He  did  not  like  the  prospect  of 
being  an  engineer,  especially  with  a  war 
going  on.  and  he  launched  a  campaign  of 
flattery.  He  took  pictures  of  his  officers  and 
their  wives  and  girlfriends  In  his  spare  time, 
presented  the  pictures  to  them  as  glfte  (of  a 
Trojan  nature,  as  it  turned  out) ,  and  hoped 
that  his  true  talente  would  be  recognized. 
The  campaign  finally  paid  off  in  Hawaii,  in 
the  nick  of  time,  three  weeks  from  engineer 
status  in  Vietnam.  He  was  made  an  official 
army  "combat"  photographer. 

Not  the  medal-of -honor  sort,  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  In  Vietnam  shooting  sugar-and- 
molasses-barracks  public  relations  photos: 
OIs  banding  Vietnamese  kids  Hershey  bars: 
bloodied  medics  saving  blond,  blue-eyed 
Nebraskan  lives.  But  two  weeks,  before  hU 
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Vietnam  tour  was  to  end.  bushwhacked  by 
some  stray  Robert  Capaeaque  notion  ot  Jour- 
nalistic heroism,  no  Man  magadne  talee  to 
tell  in  front  of  the  suburban  hearth,  he  and 
a  friend.  Jay  Roberta,  an  army  combat  corre- 
spondent, volunteered  for  a  mission  they 
underatood  would  be  a  "hot  one."  He  took 
two  cameras:  an  army  Nikon  with  black- 
and-white  film,  and  a  personal  black  market 
Nikon  with  color  film.  He  and  Roberts  took 
their  little  early-morning  helicopter  ride. 

He  knelt  next  to  QIs  firing  tracer  bullete 
into  babies,  watched  heads  pop  off  like 
Jumping  beans,  snapped  sequences  of  the 
clumps  of  bodies,  ate  lunch  a  few  miles  down 
the  road,  fiew  back  to  his  base,  and  handed 
over  the  rolls  of  film  taken  with  the  army 
camera.  He  kept  the  color  films.  It  was  a 
good  day  for  photography:  the  light  was 
fine,  the  sun  was  perfect,  the  »h*rfjngii  were 
excellent. 

Two  weeks  later,  his  whopping  war  story 
encapsuled  in  memory,  he  ended  hU  tour  of 
duty,  left  Vietnam,  and  went  back  to  Ohio 
The  son  of  a  mid-management  steel  com- 
pany executive,  he  toured  the  Ohio  Klwanls 
and  Lions  Club  noonday  drculta  and  pre- 
sented his  slide  spectacular  after  lukewarm 
roast  beef  dinners. 

"Vietnam:  As  One  Veteran  Saw  It  I"  was 
the  way  the  Klwanlans  advertised  his  lec- 
tures. He  showed  the  slides  of  the  GIs  hand- 
ing Hershey  ban  to  the  kids,  the  medics  sav- 
ing lives,  and  the  clumps  of  bodies  at  Mylai. 
He  explained  at  each  luncheon  that  the 
clumps  on  his  screen  were  the  result  of  an 
American  search-and-deotroy  mission.  The 
Klwanlans  either  acted  like  they  hadn't 
heard  him  or  walked  away  muttering,  "War 
Is  hell."  There  were  no  questions,  but  a  few 
complimented  the  quality  and  composition 
of  his  photographs  and  assured  him  he'd 
have  a  great  future. 

He  Stayed  m  Pairvlew  Park,  the  white 
upper-middle-claos  suburb  where  he  was 
bom,  sharing  a  bachelor's  apartment  with  a 
friend,  concerned  about  the  usual  things: 
parties,  pregnancies,  money,  the  boss.  There 
was  a  sleek  candy-spple-red  Corvette  at  a  lot 
near  his  apartment  he  fell  in  love  with.  He 
was  doing  all  right,  gaining  weight,  making 
a  little  money,  and  the  memory  of  that  day 
at  Mylai  did  not  bother  him  at  all.  The  slides 
were  stashed  in  a  back  drawer  of  his  bedroom 
chest,  not  far  from  a  box  of  Trojans.  He  had 
lost  one  slide  somewhere— he  wasn't  even 
siu«  where^  wobably  in  HawaU  with  a  girl- 
friend. 

1.  He  noted  his  singular  experience  of  war 
had  not  changed  him  much.  The  only 
change:  he  found  himself  humming,  a  new 
and  annoying  habit.  He  especially  hxunmed 
when  he  was  nervous,  and,  strangely,  could 
not  remember  humming  like  that  before  the 
day  he  was  helicoptered  Into  the  village  in 
question. 

He  worked  as  an  industrial  supervisor  at 
Premier  Industrial  Corxwration.  a  manufac- 
turing firm  near  downtwn  Cleveland,  and, 
one  day  in  Aiigust  of  1958,  he  got  a  call  at 
the  plant  from  two  men  who  Identlfled 
themselves  as  army  CID  sgenta.  They  under- 
stood, they  said,  that  be  had  pictures  of 
something  that  had  happened  in  Vietnam 
one  day.  They  said  they  were  investigating 
whatever  it  was  that  had  happened.  Ron  oaid 
that  he  had  turned  In  hla  black-and-white 
pictures  right  aftsr  the  "incident."  The  CID 
men  said  they  understood  that,  but  somehow 
the  black-and-white  had  gotten  "kMt." 
Could  he  meet  them?  Could  he  oome  to  their 
hotel  that  night? 

He  met  them  at  the  Holiday  Tnn  with  his 
sUdes.  The  two  agenta  had  a  sUde  projector 
with  them,  and  the  dumps  ot  bodlea  were 
flashed  against  the  bright  pink  Holiday  Inn 
walls.  They  Invited  him  to  the  bar  to  have 
a  drink. 

The  agenta  told  htm  it  was  his  patriotic 
duty  to  give  them  the  slides.  Ron  told  them 
he'd  be  happy  to  give  them  dupUcates.  Ah, 
they  said,  but  they  really  needed  the  origl- 
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nals.  Ron  said  he  was  sorry  and  the  CID 
settled  for  the  duplicates. 

He  and  one  of  the  agents  kept  drinking. 
Near  the  end  of  their  evening,  half-stiff,  the 
agent  locked  at  him  bleary-eyed,  a  southern 
Jaybird,  and  said:  "You  were  right,  kid.  Dont 
give  thoee  slides  to  anybody.  You  can  sell 

that for  a  m<m>\n  bucks." 

Ron  thought  about  that,  but  only  in  his 
daydreams.  In  September  he  was  more  con- 
cerned that  the  army  still  hadn't  paid  him 
the  $10.40  slide-dupOlcating  costs  and  he 
decided  to  send  them  another  bill.  Then,  in 
October,  Seymour  Hersh  of  the  Dlspatoh 
News  Service  started  writing  about  the  al- 
leged massacre  in  the  place  called  Mylai, 
and  Ron  Haeberle  started  thinking  more  seri- 
ously about  the  million  bucks  the  CID  agent 
had  told  him  about.  He  dldnt  want  to  caxise 
anybody  any  trouble,  but  the  way  he  figured 
it,  he  wouldn't  be  the  one  bloving  the  whis- 
tle. Sy  Hersh  had  already  done  that.  It 
wasnt  liks  he'd  be  ratting  on  anybody. 

a.  I  got  a  call  one  afternoon  at  my  desk 
at  the  Plain  Dealer  from  Ron  Haeberle,  who 
said  he  thought  he  might  have  a  story  for 
me.  He  said  he  wanted  to  oome  up  to  the 
ofllce  to  talk  about  s(»nethlng  too  private 
for  the  phone.  I  figxved  he  was  a  crank.  I 
said  that  was  fine,  except  I  dldnt  have  time 
to  chit-chat.  I  was  right  on  deadline,  doing 
a  story  about  a  Czech  Apache. 

He  called  me  back  the  next  day.  He  said 
he  had  gone  to  school  with  me  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity and  had  admired  my  "real  courage" 
in  putting  out  the  school  newspaper.  He 
especially  liked,  he  said,  my  campaign  to 
boycott  a  Norman  Luboff  concert  in  favor  of 
a  Bob  Dylan  appearance  and  my  crusade 
to  oust  a  student  government  president 
named  Buck  Fetters,  nicknamed  Duck 
Feathers. 

"If  you  could  go  after  old  Buck  Fetters 
like  that,"  he  said,  "you'll  print  the  story 
I've  got  to  tell  you."  He  told  me  he  had 
these  war  pictures  and  I  said,  "Sure,  bring 
them  over,  well  have  a  drink." 

He  brought  his  pictures  over  and  I  looked 
at  them  and  we  went  to  have  our  drink  and 
talked  about  old  Buck  Fetters.  "Well,  I've 
got  to  check  on  this,"  I  said,  back  in  the 
office,  and  sat  Haeberle  down,  a  bit  high,  on 
the  rewrite  desk. 

I  took  his  army  serial  number  and  Ms  dates 
of  service  and  called  the  Pentagon.  I  wanted 
them  to  confirm  that  a  guy  named  Haeberle 
had  been  In  the  army,  in  Vietnam,  and  at  a 
place  called  Mylai.  The  colonel  in  charge  of 
public  Information  said  it  would  take  a  few 
weeks  to  confirm  all  that.  "That's  a  real 
mouthful,"  he  said. 
I  told  Ron  we'd  be  held  up  for  a  few  weeks. 
"There's  an  easier  way,"  he  said.  "This  guy 
named  Daniels,  Captain  Aubrey  Daniels,  has 
been  calling  me  all  the  time.  He's  some  kind 
of  a  prosecutor.  Why  dont  you  call  him  and 
ask  him  about  me?" 

"Why  does  he  keep  calling  you?" 
"To  make  sura  I  don't  give  the  pictures  to 
anybody." 

I  called  Captain  Aubrey  Daniels  in  the 
Judge  Advocate's  office  at  Fort  Benntng  and 
told  him  in  front-page  cigarsmoke  tones  that 
I  had  all  these  massacra  pictures  and  was  go- 
ing to  run  them  in  the  paper  the  next  day. 
"You  cant  do  that,"  he  said. 
"Why  not?" 

"You're  going  to  violate  the  righta  of  a  lot 
of  guys  who  were  over  there,"  he  said.  "Be- 
sides that,  Haeberle  was  there  as  an  army 
photographer  and  thoee  are  army  pictures." 
"So  you're  confirming  that  he  was  there," 
I  said. 

"What?"  Daniels  said.  "What?  You're  put- 
ting words  into  my  mouth.  That's  not  fair." 
I  UAA  Ted  Princlotto,  my  night  managing 
editor,  a  hard-nosed,  alley-tough  guy  type- 
cast by  Jack  Webb,  that  we  had  a  world 
scoop. 

"Aww,"  he  said,  " the  scoop.  We've 

got  a  nwonwalk  tomorrow." 
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After  a  while  he  tore  himself  away  from  his 
maps  of  the  moon  and  came  into  the  photo 
studio  and  looked  at  those  technloolored 
climips  of  bodies. 

"Jesus  Christ,"  he  said.  " ,  nuin,  this 

Is  great  stuff." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "what  about  the  moon- 
walk?" 

" the  moon  walk,"  he  said,  "it's  Jtist 

a  routine  nuxinwalk." 

Hie  Plain  Dealer,  in  Ita  unflinching  quest 
for  a  Pulitzer  Prize  or  a  mention  In  Tlme^a 
press  section,  didn't  pay  even  pennies  for 
information — though  it  did  deduct  pennies 
from  the  paychecks  of  temporary  sununer 
employees  who  charged  too  much  for  mileage. 
The  Plain  Dealer  turned  down  an  exclusive 
account  of  the  Pueblo  incident,  offered  for 
one  thousand  dollara.  Tom  Vail,  ita  publisher. 
Is  a  peripatetic,  periscoplc  guy.  Newnoeek 
once  said  he  looked  more  like  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald than  a  publisher.  His  use  of  "terrific" 
has  gained  national  attention.  He  endorsed 
Richard  Nixon,  albeit  reluctantly,  and  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  the  Nixon  kitchen: 
"The  food  is  e  jper  and  under  President  Nixon 
we  are  back  to  the  best  French  wines." 

Considering  all  the  Plain  Dealer't  Inbuilt 
handicaps,  Ron  and  I  mapped  out  a  plan. 
Let  the  Plain  Dealer  carry  some  of  the  pic- 
tures and  the  story,  and  the  million  bucks 
would  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  Plain  Dealer 
would  be  a  showcase  for  the  rest  of  the 
vamplrlsh  Journalistic  netherworld.  Others 
would  see  the  pictures,  suffer  scoop  spasms, 
and  the  price  would  rise.  The  Plain  Dealer, 
understandably,  after  some  highlevel  deli- 
beration, was  only  too  happy  to  accept  the 
arrangement  and  ita  role. 

(A  year  later,  to  his  credit.  Vail,  talking  to 
reporters  about  some  or  the  Jelly-on-the- 
knee  fallings  of  his  newspaper,  said:  "You 
know,  I  couldn't  underatand  why,  after  they 
saw  those  pictures,  they  had  to  call  me  and 
ask  if  we  should  really  get  Involved  in  run- 
ning them.") 

The  way  the  executives  finally  figured  it, 
the  story  could  very  well  mean  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  maybe  even  the  coveted  mention  in 
TifTie's  press  section.  And  ever  since  Etquire 
gave  the  Plain  Dealer  ita  Journalistic  dubious 
achievement  award  in  19S6,  the  frustrated 
upper  echelon  was  looking  for  Time  or  the 
Pulitzer  to  wash  the  blood  away.  In  1965, 
an  obscvue  hlnute  Plain  Dealer  copy  editor 
named  Robert  Manry,  who  didn't  much  like 
talking  to  his  colleagues  on  the  desk,  took  a 
sailboat  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Before 
he  left,  short  of  cash,  needing  repairs  for  his 
little  boat,  he  offered  the  Plain  Dealer  his 
exclusive  account  for  three  hundred  dollara. 
He  was  summarily  and  sternly  turned  down; 
a  con  man  and  a  kook  who  had  no  business 
gallivanting  across  the  ocean  when  he  should 
have  been  working  on  the  desk.  When  half 
the  world's  press  started  writing  about  his 
trip,  three  Plain  Dealer  staff  en  were  assigned 
to  Falmouth,  England  to  cover  Manry 's  Joy- 
ous and  celebrated  arrival.  At  the  same  time, 
the  other  dally  in  Cleveland,  the  Press,  na- 
tionally noted  for  ita  inquisition  of  Dr.  Sam 
Sheppard,  aUeged  wife-killer,  started  carry- 
ing dally  front-page,  mid-oceanic  interviews 
with  Manry,  done  by  a  Scripps  Howard  re- 
porter who  rented  a  boat  and  met  Manry  at 
sea.  The  flnt  day  the  Press  interviewed  Manry 
at  sea,  the  Plain  Dealer  wrote  about  the  death 
of  his  pet  turtle. 

Desperately  grasping  for  shards  of  global 
glory,  the  Plain  Dealer  chartered  a  plane  to 
parachute  Manry  a  sweatshirt  that  said: 
"PUOn  Dealer,  (Milo's  Largest  DaUy  News- 
paper." The  plan  vlsuaUasd  Manry  landing 
in  Falmouth  in  the  glare  of  the  wortd's  preaa 
as  a  sunburst  Plain  Dealer  protnoaon.  In- 
stead, Manry  took  the  sweatshirt  from  the 
water,  wrapped  his  garbage  in  it,  and  threw 
it  to  the  sharks. 

Looking  at  Haeberle's  slides,  I  wasnt  sure, 
I  told  our  pratfaUen  executives,  most  of 
whom  had  been  promoted  since  the  Manry 
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"InddAUt,"  Uiat  the  pictures  would  get  us 
the  Puliteer  Prize,  but  I  tbought  the  men- 
tion in  Time's  press  Mctlon  wsa  practically 
assured.  They  were  very  iileassd  and  char- 
acteristically generous.  They  offered  me,  on 
the  spot,  a  cornucopia  of  benevolent  pa- 
ternalism. 

Some  Immediate  problems  had  to  be 
ironed  out.  The  story,  I  pointed  out,  would 
have  to  wait  a  day — ^to  appear  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  20th.  Until  then,  we  needed 
to  make  black-and-white  prints  of  the  slides. 
That  would  be  very  difficult,  an  editor  told 
me,  because  we  couldn't  trust  our  pbotogra- 
Dhers.  One  of  them  would  be  sure  to  make 
prints  himself  and  pirate  the  massacre  at 
beer-money  rates.  The  editor  suggested  1 
take  the  slides  to  an  old  photographer  In 
our  commercial  department  who  usually 
took  plctiires  of  p«uty  dresses  and  govtrmet 
meals.  The  old  man  hadn't  taken  news 
photos  since  his  drinking  days  with  Elliot 
Ness.  This  photographer,  I  understood,  dldnt 
read  the  paper,  dreamed  of  retiring  in  the 
desert  to  craft  Indian  Jewelry,  and  wouldn't 
know  the  slgniflcance  of  the  slides  he  was 
reproducing.  Just  to  make  sure,  though,  it 
was  suggested  I  stand  nert  to  the  photogra- 
pher In  the  studio  as  he  worked  and  wait 
xmtil  he  finished.  "You  never  can  teU,"  the 
editor  said.  The  old  aspiring  Indian  Jeweler 
performed  his  task  splendidly.  He  asked  no 
questions  and,  when  he  flnished.  continued 
taking  pictures  of  a  Thanksgiving  Day  meal 
complete  with  cranberry  Juice. 

A  more  serious  problem  was  keeping  the 
black-and-white  prints  in  a  safe  place  over- 
night. Since  some  word  would  certainly  Alter 
around  the  office,  Intense  security  precau- 
tions were  In  order.  But  the  editor  said  there 
was  not  much  we  coiild  do  about  that.  "We 
don't  have  a  safe,"  he  said.  "We  never  had  a 
need  for  if  He  said  the  black-and-white 
prints  would  be  placed,  overnight,  in  a  back 
drawer  heaped  with  rejected  Job  applica- 
tions. "No  one  ever  looks  in  ther«."  he  said 
Then,  the  next  day,  the  I9th.  we  would 
have  to  guard  the  black-and-white  prints 
from  the  staff  members  In  the  office.  The 
prints  would  have  to  travel  a  long  ard  dark 
road— from  the  city  room  to  the  comprslng 
room.  The  editor  assured  me  that  problem 
at  least,  was  easy  to  solve.  An  assistant  city 
editor  would  be  assigned  to  g\unshoe  the 
prints  around  the  city  room.  The  man  would 
not  mind  body-guarding  the  clumps  of 
bodies.  And  after  some  deliberation  we  con- 
cluded we  were  reasonably  sure  the  man 
wouldn't  steal  them  himself. 

4 The  road  from  Journalism  school  to  mas- 
sacre dealer  Is  nst  as  dark  a  read  as  the  one 
from  the  city  room  to  the  c-.mposlng  room 
In  many  ways  it  Is  a  well -lighted  and  direct 
one  A  Journalism  prof  once  told  me  he 
didn't  really  feel  like  a  reporter  until,  work- 
ing for  a  mldwestern  dally,  he  was  assigned 
to  poke  his  hands  into  the  wounds  of  slain 
gangsters  to  verify  the  coroner's  accuracy. 
A  hyperthyrold  old-timer  who  won  the  Pall 
Mall  Big  Story  Award  for  his  coverage  of  a 
DUllnger  Jallbreak  once  said  you  weren't  a 
real  haxdnose  until  you  watched  an  autopsy 
while  eating  a  cheeseburger. 

I  began  my  Journalistic  metamorphcsls 
boycotting  Norman  Luboff  as  a  senior  at 
Ohio  University.  I  won  the  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  Memorial  Foundation  Award 
as  the  nation's  out-standlng  college  Journal- 
ist. William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.,  in  yellow- 
striped  tie  and  shirt,  patted  my  cheek  and 
called  me  "K!d!"  Lyndon  Johnson  was  sup- 
posed to  give  me  a  gold  medal  but  was  too 
busy  on  the  ranch  that  weekend.  Hubert 
filled  in  for  him.  Hutwrt  said  that,  as  a  Hun- 
garian refugee.  I  was  a  fine  example  of 
America's  greatness.  Typically  Humphrey- 
esque.  he  mispronounced  my  name  and 
showed  me  a  portrait  of  Dolly  Madison  on 
his  office  wall.  "Do  you  know  who  that  is. 
son?"  Hubert  asked.  I  was  even  interviewed 
by  Radio  Free  Europe. 
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After  that  kind  of  beatification.  I  worked 
for  a  while  in  Dayton,  OlUo,  the  cleanest 
town  in  America.  It  says  so  right  on  the 
wastebaakets.  I  didnt  last  long  there.  I 
was  assigned  to  do  a  home-ls-the-hero  piece 
about  the  son  of  the  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  a  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. The  Vietnam  vet  had  an  ear  on  his  key 
chain.  He  asked  me  to  feel  the  ear  and  said 
it  was  CharUe's  ear.  He  said  he'd  killed 
Charlie  outside  Saigon  one  day  and  cut  his 
ear  off  with  a  bayonet.  He  said  he'd  tiottled 
the  ear  in  an  empty  One-A-Day  Vitamin  vial 
before  he  put  it  on  the  key  chain.  I  couldn't 
do  the  story  and,  tarred  and  feathered,  left 
the  cleanest  town  in  America. 

I  was  lucky  the  Plain  Dealer  hired  me.  The 
Plain  Dealer  could  not  have  been  anxious  to 
hire  Hungarian  refugees.  In  1943.  a  Hunga- 
rian refugee  shot  and  killed  the  business 
manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer  in  his  office.  The 
refugee  said  he  wanted  to  become  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  of  the  ethnic  penny  press 
and  needed  some  money.  Poor  man,  like  most 
ethnics  he  was  taught  that  in  America  the 
streets  are  paved  with  gold.  The  business 
manager  paid  fcr  the  Plain  Dealer's  historic 
stinginess  and  Hungarians  paid  for  the  re- 
fugee's marksmanship. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  ghost  of  this  mad 
Magyar  killer  peering  over  my  shoulder,  I 
prospered.  The  editors,  pulling  puppet 
strings,  gave  me  good  play;  a  five-year-old  boy 
watched  his  little  brother  killed  by  an  in- 
truder; an  eighty-one-year-old  Oreek  immi- 
grant was  beaten  to  death:  two  boys  fell  In  a 
mudhole  and  died:  a  man  shot  a  boy  setting 
off  firecrackers:  a  twenty-three-year-old  hon- 
or student,  wanting  to  publish  her  first  book, 
robbed  a  bank  with  a  toy  pistol:  twenty-six 
skydlvers  died  when  they  parachuted  Into 
polluted  Lake  Erie:  fifty-two  people  died 
when  the  bridge  they  were  on  collapsed  dur- 
ing rush-hour  traffic.  As  the  years  went  by, 
the  front-page  bodies  given  public  burial 
under  my  byline  Increased  But  Mylai  was 
the  biggest  body  count  I  had  ever  worked  on. 

I  did  not  feel  very  un-American  writing 
about  an  American  massacre.  When  I  was  a 
kid.  I  almost  died  In  the  cellar  of  a  Hun- 
garian house  because  Americans  were  fire- 
bombing  all  the  civilian  population  centers. 
Curtis  LeMay  was  In  charge  cf  those  bomb- 
ings. But  there  were  no  pictures  of  any  of 
that.  No  photographers  were  around  to  take 
pictures  of  those  civilian  dead.  The  Klwan- 
lans  never  asked  questions,  and  Curtis  LeMay 
was  transmogrified  Into  a  vice-presidential 
candidate. 

Where  were  you  then,  Ron.  where  were 
you? 

5.  Ron  told  his  story  matter-of-factly.  It 
was  March  16,  1968.  and  he  and  his  friend. 
Jay  Roberts,  assigned  to  the  31st  Public 
Informatlrn  Brigade  at  Due  Pho,  volun- 
tPered  for  the  mission  at  Mylal  4  to  catch 
an  Inning  of  war. 

"We  came  In  on  the  second  lift,  which 
came  about  a  half -hour  aftfr  the  flr^t.  We 
landed  in  the  rice  paddies  and  I  heard  gun- 
fire from  the  village  Itself,  but  we  were  still 
on  the  outskirts.  There  were  some  South 
Vietnamese  people,  maybe  fifteen  of  them, 
women  and  children  included,  walking  on  a 
dirt  road  maybe  a  hundred  yards  away  All 
of  a  sudden  the  GIs  opened  up  with  M-I6s. 
Besides  the  M-16  fire  -hey  were  shooting 
at  the  people  with  M-78  grenade  launchers. 
I  couldn't  believe  what  I  was  seeing. 

"Off  to  the  right,  I  noticed  a  woman  ap- 
peared from  some  cover  and  this  one  GI 
fired  at  her  first,  then  they  all  started  shoot- 
ing at  her,  aiming  at  her  head.  The  bones 
were  fiylng  in  the  air  chip  by  chip.  I'd  never 
seen  Americans  shoot  civilians  like  that. 
As  they  moved  In.  closer  to  the  village,  they 
Just  kept  shooting  at  people.  I  remember 
this  man  distinctly,  holding  a  smaU  child 
in  one  arm  and  another  child  in  the  other, 
walking  toward  us  and  pleading.  The  little 
girl  was  saying  'No,  no'  in  English.  Then  all 
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of  a  sudden  a  burnt  of  fire  and  they  wer« 
cut  down.  They  were  about  twenty  feet  away 
One  machine  gunner  did  It. 

"There  was  no  reaction  on  the  guy  doing 
the  shooting.  That's  the  part  that  really 
got  me— this  little  girl  pleading  and  they 
were  Just  cut  down.  I  had  been  on  the  ground 
maybe  forty-five  minutes  at  this  point.  Off 
to  the  left,  a  group  of  people— women,  chil- 
dren, and  babies— were  standing  around  The 
machine  gunner  had  opened  up  on  all  thoee 
people  in  the  big  circle  and  they  were  trying 
to  run.  I  don't  know  how  many  got  out. 

"There  were  two  small  chUdren.  a  very 
young  boy  and  a  smaller  boy.  maybe  four  or 
five  years  old.  A  guy  with  an  M-16  fired  at 
them,  at  the  first  boy.  The  older  boy  fell  over 
to  protect  the  smaller  boy.  The  GI  fired  some 
more  shots  with  a  tracer  and  the  tip  was  stlU 
burning  in  the  boy's  flesh.  Then  they  fired 
six  more  shots  and  Just  let  them  die.  The 
GIs  found  a  group  of  people,  women,  babies 
and  some  girls.  This  one  QI  grabbed  one  of 
the  girls.  In  her  teens,  and  started  stripping 
her.  Just  playing  around.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  see  what  she  was  made  of  and 
stuff  like  that. 

"I  remember  they  were  keeping  the 
mother  away  from  protecting  her  daughter. 
She  must  have  been  around  thirteen.  They 

were  kicking  the  mother  In  the  and 

slapping  her  around.  They  were  getting  ready 
to  shoot  those  people  and  I  said— Hold  It 
I  wanted  to  take  a  picture. 

"They  were  pleading  for  their  lives.  The 
looks  on  their  faces,  the  mothers  crying. 
they  were  trembling.  I  turned  mv  back  be- 
cause I  couldnt  look.  They  opened  up  with 
two  M-16s.  On  automatic  fire,  they  wnt 
through  the  whole  clip,  thirty-five  or  forty 
shots,  and  I  remember  actually  seeing  the 
smoke  come  from  their  rifles.  The  auto- 
matic-weapons fire  cut  them  dowTi.  I  couldn't 

take  a  picture  of  It.  It  was  too  much. 

One  minute  you  see  people  alive  and  the  next 
minute  they're  dead. 

"I  came  up  to  a  clump  of  bodl  s  and  1 
saw  this  smaU  child.  Part  of  his  f  jot  had  been 
shot  off  and  he  went  up  to  this  pile  of  bodies 
and  Just  looked  at  It,  like  he  was  looking  for 
somebody.  A  GI  knelt  down  beside  me  and 
shot  the  little  kid.  His  body  flew  backwards 
Into  the  pile. 
"I   remember   thinking:    What's   going  on 

here?  I  mean,  what  the  ?" 

6.  His  friend.  Jay  Roberts,  said: 
"I  was  a  senior  combat  corresprndent 
attached  to  the  31st  Public  inf.rmatlon 
Brigade  at  Due  Pho  and  I  was  the  editor  of 
Trident,  the  brigade  newspaper.  Until  that 
day,  I  hadn't  seen  any  combat.  The  army 
wasn't  Interested  In  combat,  they  Just 
wanted  features.  Ron  and  I  filed  more  home- 
town hero  stories  and  I  filled  Trident  up  with 
all  kinds  of  topical  stuff  about  road  clearings 

and  .  The  only  time  I  jver  got  shot  at 

was  by  a  sniper  who  couldn't  hit  anything. 
When  the  rounds  started  hitting  about 
twenty  yards  away  I  suggested  to  Ron  that 
we  should  get  out  cf  there. 

"At  seven-thirty  ayem.  right  on  schedule, 
the  choppers  swept  over  Landing  Zone  Dolly 
and  picked  Charlie  Company  up.  As  the 
choppers  got  close  to  the  area  we  oould  see  a 
lot  of  smoke  on  the  ground  and  lots  of  gun- 
shtps  In  the  air.  They  were  like  gupples.  The 
squad  we  were  assigned  to  was  getting  Its 
combat  orders  by  walkie-talkie  from  Captain 
Ernest  Medina.  Medina  had  a  reputation  of 
being  a  damn  good  soldier.  Some  of  the  guys 
called  him  'Mad  Dog'  Medina  because  he  was 
such  a  hard  disciplinarian. 

"Aoout  halfway  across  the  rice  paddy  to 
the  village  we  noticed  a  small  group  of  peo- 
ple running  down  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
Our  men  open-fired  and  pushed  across  the 
field.  No  fire  was  returned.  When  we  got  to 
the  road  we  saw  a  dead  woman  on  the  other 
side.  A  little  kid  was  standing  by  her.  I  got 
back  to  that  area  a  couple  of  minutes  later, 
we  were  wandering  around,  and  I  saw  the 
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kid  was  dead  too.  Two  guys  came  out  of  tb« 
paddy  nearby.  They  were  both  killed.  I  know 
l)ecause  I  saw  one  guy's  head  fly  off. 

"We  went  into  the  village  and  met  Medina 
at  the  outskirts.  That  was  around  nine 
o'clock.  He  told  us  there  were  eighty-five  KIA 
so  far.  We  went  on  Into  the  village.  There 
were  guys  killing  cows  and  pigs  and  others 
burning  the  hooches.  Some  seemed  eager, 
others  were  Juat  doing  a  Job.  I  saw  one  guy 
with  a  ninety-pound  pack  cutting  down 
cornstalks  one  by  one.  I  know  that  you've 
got  to  destroy  the  enemy's  resources.  It's  an 
old  tactic  and  a  good  one.  Sherman's  March 
to  The  Sea.  Tou've  Just  got  to. 

"One  GI  was  digging  for  buried  weapons. 
One  was  chopping  down  com.  One  was  inter- 
rogating an  old  man  and  two  children.  I 
understand  the  old  man  was  killed  later  but 
I  didn't  see  him  killed.  God,  those  cows  die 
hard.  They  had  them  in  small  pens,  the  size 
of  a  desk.  They's  shoot  them  paff  pafl  pafl 
and  the  cow  would  Just  go  moo.  Then  paff 
paff  paff  moo.  They  shot  and  stabbed  all  the 
animals,  which  were  in  effect  support  units 
of  the  VC.  They  didn't  seem  to  like  to  kill 
cows  and  pigs. 

"A  couple  of  GIs  brought  out  three  wom- 
en— one  old  woman,  a  younger,  middle-aged 
one,  and  a  teenager.  Heal  pretty  girl.  They 
started  hassling  the  teenager,  shouting,  "VC 
Boom  Boom."  The  old  lady  moved  In  scratch- 
ing and  shouting  and  kicking  between  the 
girl  and  the  soldiers,  trying  to  protect  her. 
The  soldiers  were  shouting  at  the  girl,  tear- 
ing her  clothes.  Then  one  of  them  turned 
around  and  noticed  Ron  taking  pictures.  And 
they  left  off.  sort  of  turned  away  as  if  every- 
thing was  normal. 

"We  turned  around  and  I  heard  one  of 
the  guys  ask.  "Well.  what'U  we  do  with  them?" 
And  another  guy  said,  'Kill  'em.'  I  heard  an 
M-60  go  ofi,  a  light  machine  gun,  and  when 
we  turned  back  around  all  of  them  and  the 
kids  with  them  were  dead.  We  walked 
through  the  village  and  noticed  bodies  burn- 
ing on  a  front  porch.  The  bodies  were  lying 
In  a  straw  hut  that  had  been  pulled  down 
from  the  road.  Then  we  saw  them  dragging 
this  guy  from  a  hooch.  He  was  dead.  They 
threw  him  down  the  well  to  poison  It. 

"The  thing  that  shocked  Ron  and  me  most 
though  was  a  young  kid.  He  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  six  or  seven  years  old.  His 
face  was  bloody.  His  nose  and  mouth  were 
fleshly  and  bloody  and  his  arm  was  practical- 
ly coming  off.  And  the  kid  wasn't  shouting  or 
crying  or  anything.  Ron  moved  in  to  photo- 
graph him.  getting  real  close  for  some  close- 
ups.  He  was  about  three  feet  away  from  the 
kid,  focusing.  Along  comes  a  GI  with  an 
M-16,  takes  careful  aim.  and  shoots  the  kid 
three  tUnes.  Ron  '^■atched  the  kid  being 
knocked  back  across  his  camera  frame  from 
each  shot.  I  guess  the  gruy  would  have  claimed 
that  it  was  a  mercy  killing.  I  mean  that  kid 
probably  would  have  died  from  exp)osure  or 
something.  But  we  were  an  arm's  length  from 
the  kid's  face. 

•There  was  M-16  and  M-1  and  M-60  fire 
going  off  all  the  time,  sort  of  sporadically. 
All  the  time  we  were  there,  they  were  setting 
fire  to  the  hooches.  They  were  doing  it  on 
orders  from  the  officers  in  the  area.  You  got 
to  remember  that  all  this  happened  about 
the  time  the  word  "destroy"  was  being  taken 
out  of  search -and-destroy  operations  by  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland. 

"And  It  was  Just  about  this  time  that  they 
found  the  old  man  with  the  pants  coming 
off.  The  Interpreter  was  asking  him  questions 
and  the  old  man  didn't  know  anything.  He 
Just  rattled  something  off.  Medina  was  there 
at  the  time  and  somebody  asked  him  what 
to  do  with  the  man.  Medina  said:  'I  don't 
care.'  and  walked  off.  He  was  busy  making 
sure  the  place  was  destroyed  and  giving  or- 
ders. After  a  moment  I  heard  a  shot  and  the 
old  man  was  killed.  They  weren't  taking  any 
prisoners,  yru  kr.ow. 

"About  thirty  meters  outside  the  village 
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there  was  this  big  pile  of  bodies.  This  really 
tiny  kid  wearing  only  a  shirt — he  only  bad  a 
shirt  on,  nothing  else — be  came  over  to  the 
pile  and  held  the  band  of  one  of  the  dead. 
One  of  the  OIs  behind  me  In  the  village 
dropped  to  a  kneeling  position  thirty  meters 
from  this  kid  and  killed  him  with  a  single 
shot. 

"Ron  and  I  left  by  chopper  before  noon  to 
go  over  and  see  how  Baker  Company  was 
doing.  We  had  lunch  with  them.  How  could 
we  ee/t  lunch?  Hell.  I've  seen  soldiers  eating 
their  lunch  sitting  on  top  of  corpses. 

"None  of  the  soldiers  seemed  bothered 
about  It.  I  remember  telling  some  of  my  bud- 
dies in  the  PIO  about  it.  They  acted  like  they 
didn't  believe  us.  Ron  and  I  thought  about  it 
a  lot,  but  neither  one  of  us  Is  very  much  of  a 
banner  carrier. 

"Back  at  Due  Pho  I  wrote  about  it  for 
the  brigade  paper.  Trident.  I  said  a  hundred 
twenty-eight  Vletcong  had  been  killed  in  a 
furious  battle.  I  played  It  up  like  it  was  a 
big  success.  For  one  thing.  Ron  and  I  didn't 
think  we'd  done  anything  wrong.  We  didnt 
want  to  go  to  a  military  Jail  either.  We  were 
scared  of  the  army.  Besides,  there  was  always 
the  feeling  we  might  hurt  the  country  a  little 
bit. 

"For  what?  To  make  a  few  bucks?" 

7.  Ron  and  I  were  going  over  details,  clos- 
erted  in  a  Plain  Dealer  conference  room  with 
a  tape  recorder,  coffee,  cigarettes,  and  a  wail- 
ful of  front  pages.  I  turned  the  tape  recorder 
on  and  Ron  started  describing  the  little  boy 
shot  back  into  the  pile  of  bodies.  The  tape 
recorder  was  supposed  to  act  as  a  poor  man's 
lie  detector  and  spot  conflicting  details.  Its 
value  was  minimized,  though,  by  Prlnciotto. 
the  night  managing  editor.  "What  the  hell." 
he  snorted.  "We're  not  saying  this  thing  hap- 
pened. We're  saying  this  guy  says  this  hap- 
pened. How  do  we  know  If  he's  lying?  We 
can't  send  people  there  to  check  It  out." 

A  photographer  came  in  and  told  Ron 
to  make  some  hard-hitting  faces  so  we'd 
have  our  art  to  iUiistrate  his  art.  Ron  twisted 
his  face,  pushed  his  eyebrows  up.  made 
sweeping  gestures.  The  photographer  asked 
him  to  cover  his  eyes  and  look  morose.  Ron 
looked  morose.  The  photographer  told  Ron 
to  relax  and  speak  normally. 

"You  got  a  flsheye  lens?"  Ron  asked. 

"I  don't  think  it  would  work  here,"  the 
photographer  said. 

"I  wish  I'd  had  a  flsheye  that  day."  Ron 
said.  "That  would  have  been  something, 
huh?" 

The  photographer  had  his  Nikon  inches 
from  Ron's  face. 

"The  automatic-weapons  fire  cut  them 
down." 

Click-click. 

"I  couldn't  take  a  picture  of  it." 

Click-click. 

"It  was  too  much." 

Click-click-click-click-click . 

"I  couldn't  believe  it." 

"Okay,"  the  photographer  said,  "that's 
great." 

8.  I  thought  about  Life  magazine  when 
I  thought  about  the  million  bucks.  I  remem- 
bered their  exclusive  big-money  account  by 
the  girl  who  was  taken  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania woods  by  a  mad-dog  hermit.  I  knew 
they  had  turned  Abraham  Zapruder's  16mm. 
camera  to  gold.  I  knew  they  owned  the  astro- 
nauts. 

I  told  the  Time  magazine  stringer  in  Cleve- 
land that  we  had  seventeen  slides  of  the 
Mylai  massacre  in  p>erfect  color  taken  by  a 
trained  photographer.  "Are  you  sure  the 
quality  is  good?"  he  asked.  "They  don't  run 
any  stuff  unless  the  quality  is  good."  As- 
sured, he  called  a  friend — the  Time  stringer 
in  Detroit.  The  Time  stringer  In  Detroit  called 
the  Time  bureau  chief  in  Chicago.  The  THme 
bureau  chief  in  Chicago  called  the  Life  bu- 
reau chief  in  Chicago.  The  Life  bureau  chief 
In  Chicago  called  the  Life  national  affairs 
editor  in  llew  York.  Oerald  Moore,  the  na- 
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tlonal  affairs  editor,  called  me.  The  entire 
Rube  Goldberg  process  took  forty-five  min- 
utes. 

Gerald  Moore  said  he  wanted  Haeberle  and 
me  on  the  next  plane  to  New  York.  I  asked 
if  I  could  bring  my  wife.  "Bring  all  your  rela- 
tlTes,"  Moore  said.  I  asked  if  the  expenaea 
would  be  paid  "Ererythlng  will  be  paid,"  ha 
said. 

I  called  Ron  and  told  him  they  wanted  us 
up  in  New  York  right  away. 

" ,"  he  said,  "I  cant  go  tonight.  I've 

got  a  date." 

"What  about  the  million  bucks?" 

"If  it  looks  good,"  he  said,  "call  me  and  I'll 
go  up  tomorrow." 

I  called  my  wife,  a  former  police  reporter, 
told  her  about  the  massacre,  and  said  I  had 
a  surprise — a  free  trip  to  New  York.  She  was 
overjoyed. 

"Will  they  wire  the  money?"  she  asked. 

"Theyll  pay  mb  bact  up  there." 

"What  do  you  suggest  we  use  for  cash?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  suppose  well  have  to  cash 
a  check." 

"We  can't  do  that." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  it  will  bounce." 

I  thought  about  that  a  while  and  said: 
"Well,  we'll  borrow  some  money." 

"It's  too  late  tonight,"  she  said. 

And  since  It  was  too  late  to  borrow  any 
money.  It  meant  we  coiildnt  fly  up  that 
night. 

I  called  Moore  back,  told  him  Ron  had  a 
bad  cold  and  that  I  couldn't  make  it  up 
that  night.  What  could  I  tell  him?  How  can 
you  explain  about  borrowing  money  when 
you're  going  to  ask  a  guy.  for  a  million  dol- 
lars? 

"Why  not?"  he  asked. 

"Ah.  personal  reasons."  I  said. 

"Are    you   a   white-knuckled   flyer?" 

"No,  no.  nothing  like  that."  I  said. 

"We  could  wire  the  money."  he  said. 

"No  problem."  I  said,  "no  problem." 

Late  that  night,  thinking  things  over  a 
bit.  grasping  for  perspective,  I  talked  to  Ron 
again : 

"Listen,  man,  I  think  a  million  is  a  bit 
excessive.  What  do  you  say  about  a  hundred 
grand?" 

""Well,  all  right."  he  said,  "if  you're  sure." 

9.  The  first  bid  for  the  massacre  at  Mylal 
was  made  by  Associated  Press  picture  editor 
Hal  Boyle  before  the  pictures  appeared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer,  before  we  ever  got  to  New  York's 
Gotham  Hotel. 

William  M.  Ware,  executive  editor  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  called  Hal  Boyle  In  New  York 
and  told  him  the  Associated  Press  could  put 
no  pictures  of  the  Mylal  massacre  on  the  na- 
tional wire  because  of  copyright  restrictions. 
Boyle  didn't  like  it  and  asked  to  talk  to  me. 

Assured  of  the  pictures'  photographic  qual- 
ity— "You're  sure  they'll  reproduce?" — he  of- 
fered $20,000  "on  the  spot."  I  said  It  was  not 
enough. 

"Twenty-five."  he  said.  Still  not  enough. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  think  this 
is?  You  can't  sell  thoee  pictures  for  more. 
What  happens  if  the  Pentagon  releases  thoee 
pictures  and  you  don't  make  a  cent  on  it?" 

"Try  and  convince  them,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "I  warned  you." 

That  he  did :  for  the  next  ten  days,  the  As- 
sociated Press,  making  no  further  bids,  was 
pounding  on  the  Pentagon's  door,  trying  to 
convince  the  generals  that  the  best  way  to 
get  even  with  thoee  un-American  moneyma- 
kers (us)  was  to  give  the  pictxtres  to  the  AP 
for  free. 

10.  My  vrife  and  I  got  to  New  York  the  next 
afternoon — six  hours  before  the  November 
20tb  edition  of  the  Plain  Dealer  would  carry 
the  pictures;  the  penny  pony  players  lined 
up  in  the  newspaper's  lobby  would  become 
some  of  the  first  Americans  to  see  the  carnage 
at  Mylal.  We  checked  into  the  Gotham  Hotel, 
where  reservations  had  been  made  for  us  by 
Life  magazine. 
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I  tud  been  mulUng  orar  our  •100,000  de- 
mand on  til*  pUuM,  wondartnc  bow  I  would 
ooueb  the  dwn«nd.  hoping  the  wonU  wotild 
oooM  without  »  bob  of  the  Adam's  ^>pl«.  It 
la  not  easy  to  aak  for  •100,000  whan  you  an 
wcRlad  about  a  tip  f  or  tha  eabbla.  lHa  aavan- 
taan  taohnloolor  dldaa  w«ra  In  a  bUek  brlaf  • 
eaaa  which  I  huggad  to  my  lap  and  which  I 
had  UMd,  in  my  days  at  Ohio  nnlvaralty,  aa  a 
lunohboz. 

Half  an  hour  later,  I  waa  In  Gerald  Moore'a 
oOoe  In  the  TIme-Iitfe  Building  aa  Moore 
wordleaaly  lifted  each  allde  to  the  light,  ahook 
hlB  head,  and  reached  for  the  next  one. 

We  walked  the  lUdea  oyer  to  their  photo  art 
section  where  Life  Aaalstant  i*«»\«gi».g  Bdltor 
Phil  Kunhardt  aaked  for  them  and.  after 
three  lUdea.  paled. 

"My  God."  he  aaid.  "I  preaume  you  want 
to  aell  theae." 

"WeU,  yea." 

"HOW  much  did  you  have  in  mind?" 

"One  hundred  thousand  doaars,"  I  said  aa 
firmly  and  erenly  as  I  could,  feeling  Tery 
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Kunhardt  gave  me  a  long  and  fixed  look 
and  hla  pale  face  reddened  and  then  turned' 
a  medium  purple.  He  looked  away  before  he 
qwke  and  hla  eyes  caught  on  the  sUdea. 

"It's,  ah.  too  late  tonight,  of  course,"  he 
said.  "C:k>me  back  and  weTl  discuss  It  in  the 
momlxis," 

"By  the  way,"  Moore  said,  "don't  sell  It 

to  anyone  elae  untu  we  talk  to  you." 

"WUl  Haeberle  be  here?"  Kunhardt  asked 

What  could  I  say?  That  he  bad  a  date  and 

couldn't  oome?  That  he  would  rather  not 

get  involved 

.'2?*..°^  "**"•"  '  ■•lO'  "*»*■  I«tty  busy." 

"WeU.  I  really  think  he  should  be  here  " 

»toore  said.  "After  aU,  he  la  the  photogri- 

I  went  back  to  the  Gotham  to  call  Ron 
and  caught  him  before  be  went  out 

«I^°'"  ^  ■**'*•  ""  !«*•  P""y  good." 
"Oh.  yeah,  how  much?' 

"Well.  I  threw  the  hundred  thousand  at 
them  and  they  didnt  say  no  " 

thS'SaU^  """"^  ">^  *•  "'^d  get  more 

"Well."  I  «»id,  "I  dont  know.  I  think  you'd 
better  oome  up."  ' 

"Cant  you  handle  It?" 
^•^thlnk  they  want  to  ask  you  more  ques- 

"What  for?" 
I  siijd  *^  **°*  ***  ^**'  ™°"  0«t»U«  ftwm  you," 

"^.  hell."  he  aaid.  "Well,  aU  right.  But  I 
ain't  come  up  tonight.  I-U  take  the  flm  pUne 
to  the  morning.  And  listen.  ITe  been  tSnk- 
ing  about  our  security  "  — **— ■ 

"Security?" 

».I^!!I;li'  "HX^  ^  ■  '^^^y  posiUon.  What  if 
the  word  geu  out  that  we're  selling  this  s^ 
?ef  J5?  "nay  Wae   to  dolomrthS*^ 

Spn^  ZSU^^  "  "^  ^'^^^  tS 

aaid  *"***  ^  °*^"  thought  about  that,"  I 

11V- ♦?^'"  **•  "****•  ""»«y  «»o  have  aasasslns 

1?;.  ;s:  s^?^*  ™^'--  -» that'^ssss': 

We  agreed  be  would  fly  up  under  a  ohonv 

T^.*^,^''  °^  "»•  reaction  t^l^ 
"V^J  Ootham  under  stfll  another  name 
I  dont  trust  thoee  guys,"  he  said.  "Marbe 

SJSLi"  ''^' ""  "^  "•  ^''''**  "^^^ 

Hoping  the  phone  wasnt  Upped.  with  the 
«toor  bolt«l.  the  windows  Srt/  «?  S2 
■badea  pulled,  I  caUed  the  PUrtn  i>«Ser  io 

S^k'^k-^^   of    the    Wack-and-whlte 
prlnta  had  been  stolen. 

"The  dty  editor  lauded.  None  of  the  prlnta 
SS.  ■****°  *""*  *•  *^  "othar  Vrob- 

■^^^Pfl^ters,  belonging  to  an  adjunct  of 
the  Tsamsten  Union,  angry  about  four  men 
they  claimed  were  being  harassed  by  one  al 
B.  I.  Newhouse'B  reoentty  Imported  overseen, 
had  walked  off  the  job. 


The  Plain  Dealer  wks  in  this  fateful  posi- 
tion: 

For  one  of  the  few  times  in  the  quotidian 
rag's  history,  it  had  a  story  of  international 
slgnlfloanoe  which  oould,  conceivably,  die 
stiUbom  on  the  city  desk. 

Looking  at  it  in  retrospect,  aa  f ar  as  the 
greening  of  the  massacre  la  concerned,  a 
strike  would  have  been  a  godsend.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  PUUn  Dealer'a  aM>earance  on 
the  atreets  the  next  day  would  coet  us 
•70,000. 

11.  The  printers  went  back  mi  the  Job  forty- 
five  minutes  before  the  penny  pony  playera 
paid  a  dime  for  a  look  at  the  Mylai  mas- 
aacre. 

There,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  six  columns 
wide,  was  the  clump  of  bodies.  The  ouUine 
said:  "A  clump  of  bodies  on  a  road  in  Viet- 
nam. A  glaring  headline  next  to  it  said  •  "Ex- 
clusive." 

"Thla  photograph  will  ahock  Americans  aa 
it  shocked  the  editors  and  staff  of  the  Plain 
Dealer.  It  was  taken  during  the  attack  by 
American  aoldiors  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
village  of  Mylal,  an  attack  which  has  made 
worldwide  headlines  in  recent  days  with  the 
disclosures  of  maas  kiUings  allegedly  at  the 
hands  d  American  soldiers.  Thla  photograph 
and  others  on  two  specUl  pages  are  the  first 
to  be  pubUahed  anywhere  of  the  klUings 
This  parUcular  picture  shows  a  clump  of 
bodies  of  South  Vietnamese  civilians  which 
Includes  women  and  children.  Why  they  were 
killed  ralsee  one  of  the  most  momentous 
questions  of  the  war  In  Vietnam." 
The  other  headlines  on  the  page  said  ■ 
"Cameraman  Saw  Gla  Slay  100  VUlagera" 
"Senate  OK'g  Draft  Reform,  Lottery  Eyed 
for  January"  ' 

"Gunmen  Blind  Tellers  With  Tear  Gas" 
"Conrad.  Bean  Start  on  Second  Moonwalk" 
12.  Ted  Prlnclotto,  once  praised  for  his  re- 
porting by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has  never  been 
ovwwhelmed  by  fame.  Thanks  to  that  the 
Plain  Dealer  easUy  shrxigged  off  the  flrat  "eert- 
oua  attempt  to  assassinate  the  credibility  of 
the  pictures.  ' 

r^^l  ^y^^o  <*m«  »  few  minutes  before 
midnight,  less  than  an  hour  after  the  strike 
^reat  had  been  averted,  leas  than  halfway 
through  the  flrst  press  run.  The  caller  said 
the  pictures  were  phony  and.  in  the  national 
interest,  begged  Prlnciotto  to  stop  the 
presses.  ^ 

tune  to  talk  to  you  right  now.  WeYe  on  dead- 
line. 

The  caller  said  that  In  his  esteemed  opin- 
Ion  there  was  no  relationship  between  the 
lAotos— that  "a  photo  of  soldiers  marching 

»^!i*[^  """  P»<»dl«  has  no  connecUon  to 
tne  village  scenes  or  bodies. ' 

"The  pictures  dont  prove  that  anythln* 
to<*  place,-  the  man  said.  "You're  doinTa 
disservice  to  America."  He  said  he  had  sMne 
experience  with  photographs  and  It  appeared 

!?„^.r"**  *'*°^*  "^^^  ^  »  l»oax."  Prin- 
^otto,  ill  hU  characteristic  way,  got  rid  of 
him  as  gently  as  his  nature,  on  deadline 
permitted. 

The  caUer  waa  Internationally  known  com- 
bat photogn4>her  David  Douglas  Duncan— 
in  Cleveland  that  day  promoting  his  lateat 
book— a  retired  VS.  Marine  Corpe  lieutenant 
oolonal    and  the  only  photographer  to  have 

sssiSa,:r"  *°  "*•  '''^~'' "'  "^ 

18.  Leas  than  an  hour  after  the  residents 
of  Cleveland  got  their  sneak  preview  of  the 
massacre  at  Mylal,  the  telephone  In  Room 
801  of  the  Gotham  started  ringing.  (Not 
for  nothing  U  the  Plain  Dealer  teown  aa 
"The  Starter.")  it  dldnt  stop  rlnglna  for 
three  days.  • 

AU  the  Plain  Dealer  reporten  stringing 
for  the  National  Enquirer  and  Midnight 
"•«»■'"•  and  the  London  DoUy  relesrop/t- 
5«i»-rimet-jr<rror  made  breathlaaa  oflM»— 
oongratulatlons  and  plttanoes. 

The  Plain  Dealer'a  criminal  iwurts  reporter 
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a  friendly  soft-underbeUled  Canadian,  who 
keeps  hU  famUy's  linear  sword  on  hla  sub- 
urban walla,  stringing  for  on»  of  the  Lou- 
don tabloids,  called  to  say: 

"I  have  spoken  to  my  sujterion  in  Lon- 
don  and  they  have  empowered  me  to  make 
you  an  offer  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
for  exclusive  world  rights." 

" ."  I  aaid. 

"It's  a  very  fine  offer,"  he  said  In  his  beat 
Toronto  cockney.  "I  woiUd  advise  you,  speak- 
ing now  as  a  friend,  to  accept  It.  You  never 
know,  the  price  might  go  down." 

James  M.  Naughton,  a  friend,  formerly 
the  Plain  Dealer'*  poUtlca  editor,  a  recent 
addition  to  the  New  York  Times'  Washington 
Bureau,  called  hoarse-voiced  to  say  that  hla 
national  editor  had  Juat  gotten  him  out  of 

"I/x>k,  Eszterhas,"  he  said,  "do  me  a  fa-  ' 
vor.  I  know  you  guys  an  interested  in  Life. 
I  know  the  Tijnes  won't  offer  any  money,  but 
for  God's  sake,  will  you  talk  to  them?  Aa  a 
favor  to  me?  They'll  send  aomeone  over." 

Mesan.  ^mor,  Ooulaccl,  Tsudo.  Palotelll 
Lucentlnl,  Hauser.  and  Blythe— whom  Ron 
would  refer  to  as  the  SS— representing  most 
of  the  major  European  magazines,  all  made 
bids  and  aU  seemed  personaUy  affronted  bv 
the  •100,000  price  tag.  ' 

"I  demand  to  speak  to  Mr.  Haeberle."  one 
heavily  accented  genUeman  said.  "Who  are 
you?  Are  you  keeping  Mr.  Haeberle  away 
from  his  public?  Can  you  be  trusted?  Mr 
Haeberle  Is  an  international  figure  now  You 
must  permit  the  press  of  the  world  to  speak 
with  him.  You  have  aroused  the  curiousitv 
of  the  world.  You  must  Uve  up  to  that  re- 
sponslbiUty." 

At  two  in  the  morning,  I  met  In  the  hotel 
bar  with  a  young  reporter  from  the  New  York 
Times.  Tho  reporter  asked  that  the  rime*  be 
allowed  to  run  the  pictures,  "If  you  have 
some  handy."  and  tried  his  best  to  conduct 
an  Intwvlew  concerning  Ron's  actions  at 
Mylal  that  day. 
"When  Mr.  Haeberle  gets  hen."  he  said 
we  wlU  of  course  want  to  speak  to  him  too. 
but  right  now  we're  on  deadline." 

The  Times  man  seemed  personally  af- 
fronted when  I  told  him  the  exclusive  pic- 
tures and  account  would  be  sold  as  a  pack- 
age and  that,  therefore,  I  couldnt  tell  him 
anything. 

"But  these  are  basic  questions,"  he  said 
'and,  after  all.  we  an  the  Times.  Certainly 
you  won't  hold  us  to  that." 

Still  unsuccessful,  he  got  angry:  "This  is 
absurd.  You're  not  a  Journalist.  You  cant  be 
a  Journalist  and  treat  the  rimea  this  way 
You  are  a  public  relations  man." 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  my  friend  Naugh- 
ton called  from  Washington  again. 

■They  Just  got  me  out  of  bed  again,"  he 
said.  "The  guy  we  sent  over  said  you  insulted 
him.  Do  me  another  favor.  Gene  Roberts,  our 
national  editor,  wants  to  taU  to  you.  Can  you 
go  over  there  and  talk  to  him?" 

"We're  going  to  be  pretty  busy,"  I  said 
"I  dont  know." 

"Oh,  aU  right  then,"  he  aaid.  "I-U  see  if 
he  can  meet  you  at  yoxir  hotel  sc«netime." 
At  ten  to  eight,  Ron  walked  Into  the  hotel 
lobby,  red-eyed  and  wearing  wraparound  sun- 
glasses, going  past  a  DaUy  News  reporter  in 
a  trenchcoat  who  was  haranguing  the  desk 
clerk  about  Mr.  Haeberle's  room  number. 

Ron  had  shared  a  coach  seat  on  his  flight 
with  a  man  who,  reading  the  front  page  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  adorned  with  his  picture, 
t\imed  to  him  and  said : 

"They  shouldnt  let  the  newspapen  get 
away  with  all  this  - 


We  walked  over  to  the  Time-Life  Building 
passing  the  trenchcoated  Daily  News  mat 
again,  taking  great  care  crossing  at  interaeo 
tlona.  Ron  was  still  Ulking  about  the  CTO 
the  CIA,  and  the  PBI. 

"They  better  give  us  the  dicks."  he  said. 

When  we  got  to  the  TUne-Life  Building,  a 
bevy  of  mini -skirted  secretaries  was  paying 
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homage  to  a  television  set.  Astronauts 
Charles  Conrad  and  Alan  Bean  were  walking 
around  on  the  moon.  Conrad  was  humming. 
His  humming  was  off-key.  Ron  was  humming 
along  with  him. 

"Whoopee,"  said  Conrad.  "Man,  that  may 
have  been  a  small  one  for  Nell,  but  that's 
a  long  one  for  me." 

"Hey,  that's  neat,  I  dont  sink  In  too  far. 
Dum-de-dum-dum,  dum-de-dum-dum," 

Conrad  hummed.  "Man,  I  feel  like  Bugs 
Bunny." 

14.  While  Bugs  Bunny  cavorted  on  the 
moon,  patriots  and  character  awaasalnH  ca- 
vorted m  Cleveland. 

After  the  pictures  appeared,  the  readen  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  did  not  care  that  Tom  Vail 
had  once  slept  In  Lincoln's  bed  at  the  White 
House.  It  did  not  matter  that  he  had  once 
chatted  with  President  Johnson  In  his  pa- 
jamas. 

The  Plain  Dealer  got  more  telephone  calls 
that  day  than  ever  before  In  Its  history.  It 
was  terrible.  To  edlton  who  view  three  nega- 
tive phone  calls  to  a  story  as  incontrovert- 
ible evidence  that  a  reporter  Is  Incompetent, 
the  phone  calls  meant  prolonged  stupors  of 
melancholia.  They  were  forced  to  twist  their 
sterile  pieties  to  our  defense. 

Some  even  appeared  on  television,  talking 
In  Columbia  Journalism,  Review  terms  about 
the  story.  You  understand,  the  hierarchical 
party  line  held,  the  Plain  Dealer  does  not  say 
this  happened.  The  Plain  Dealer  says  a  pho- 
tographer alleges  that  this  happened. 

One  sealed  envelope  was  personally  deliv- 
ered to  a  news  editor.  In  it,  final  proof  was 
offered  of  Haeberle's  »t"1»t^r  iin-American- 
Ism.  Damning,  self-condemning  words  i^- 
pearlng  under  his  signature,  an  invitation 
to  an  oflBce  party.  "We  promise  a  good  time 
for  all  at  next  week's  party,  especially  chicks, 
guaranteed."  Haeberle's  holding  an  orgy,  in- 
viting his  company's  virginal  pink-cheeked 
secretaries. 

Clevelandera  never  mince  words.  The  fact 
the  Plain  Dealer  had  endoraed  Carl  Stokea,  a 
black  mayor,  waa  bad  enough.  But  these  ptc- 
tiu'es.  to  many  of  them,  were  the  work  of 
communlats  or  communist  dupes. 
Dear  Eorroa : 

"I  firmly  believe  that  a  newsman  will  aell  hla 
soul  and  lives  of  GIs  for  a  byline  in  the 
Plain  Dealer.  This  confirms  that  truth  la 
stretched  more  than  rubber.  Integrity  among 
newsmen  is  far  more  rare  than  virtue  among 
prostitutes." — J.L.R.,   Youngstown,  Ohio. 

"The  expostire  and  publicity  given  the 
story  of  supposed  American  atrocltiea  in  Viet- 
nam was  ill-advlaed  at  a  time  when  nego- 
tiations are  underway.  The  Plain  Dealer 
through  gaining  national  attention  has  of- 
fered the  enemy  another  c^portunity  for 
propaganda.  This  reporting  la  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  peace  we  seek." — H.CA.,  Cleve- 
land Heights.  Ohio. 

"I  strongly  object  to  the  placement  of  a 
picture  of  war  dead  or  any  other  equally 
sordid  material  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Plain  Dealer.  While  such  a  picture  is  cer- 
tainly newsworthy,  I  feel  it  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  in  such  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion of  the  home-delivery  edition.  To  a  young 
child  whose  perq>ective  about  life  is  limited, 
and  to  whom  everything  is  Immediate  and 
close  to  home,  the  concentration  of  impend- 
ing doom  and  death  can  be  severely  dam- 
aging."— G-A.G.,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

"Whatever  the  motives,  the  Plain  Dealer,  by 
publishing  the  picture  of  dvUlana  killed  In 
Vietnam,  became  a  highly  rated  candidate 
for  an  award  for  betrayal  of  our  dead  in 
Vletnam."-^Jlj8.,  aeveland  Helghta,  Ohio. 
"Just  what  does  Ronald  L.  Haeberle  tbink 
war  Is,  a  picnic?  Sure  dviliana  get  klllad. 
what  else  does  he  expect?  I  think  it's  pretty 
ridiculous  to  make  such  a  fuss  oyer  the  kill- 
tng  of  Vietnamese  civilians." — Mn.  HJ5.,  Al- 
liance, Ohio. 
"I  think  the  Plain  Dealer  staff  is  alck  for 
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printing  the  picture  of  the  dead  Vietnameae. 
How  many  mothen,  fathen,  and  wives  have 
lost  their  loved  onea  in  Vietnam?  Put  that  In 
your  Plain  Dealer." — OJC,  Parma,  Ohio. 

Later  that  day,  there  was  some  good  news. 
The  vice-president  had  alerted  newsmen  In 
Washington  that  he  would  have  some  things 
to  say  about  the  news  media.  The  Plain  Dealer 
hoped  for  a  vice-presidential  mention.  Maybe, 
besides  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  the  mention 
In  Time's  press  section,  the  Plain  Dealer 
would  be  Immortalized  by  a  defamatory  vice- 
presidential  panegyric.  But.  alas,  the  Plain 
Dealer  was  not  singled  out  and  Tom  Vail 
would  call  hU  general  attack  a  "greet  service." 
Question:  The  vice-president  denied  any 
latent  to  Intimidate  the  news  media,  but  is 
there  Intimidation  implicit  when  the  number 
two  elected  official  of  the  nation  makes  a 
statement  or  q>eech  such  as  he  made  last 
night? 

Vail:  I  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Agnew  is  threat- 
ening anything.  I  do  feel  that  the  news  media 
does  overreact  and  that  it  is  terribly  sensi- 
tive about  Itself;  maybe  all  businesses  are  this 
way,  but  I  feel  the  vice-president  is  doing  a 
great  service  in  getting  the  media  to  examine 
Itself,  and  we  an  trying  to  produce,  as  far  as 
the  Plain  Dealer  Is  concerned,  a  very  balanced 
report.  Whether  It  is  alwaya  perfectly  bal- 
anced. I  doubt. 

16.  I  waa  sitting  In  GM'ald  Moore's  office  at 
Life.  Moore  had  his  feet  up  on  his  desk,  inches 
from  the  slides,  and  was  rambling  on  about 
a  turquoise  Indian  watchband  he  was  wear- 
ing. He  was  killing  time.  For  some  reason,  we 
were  being  stalled. 

We  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  building. 
PlnaUy,  after  great  deUberatlon,  Moore  ex- 
plained that  In  other  parts  of  the  building, 
frantic  phone  calls  between  executives  were 
deciding  the  price  tag  to  be  put  on  the  slides. 
Some  time  around  eleven,  with  Ron  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  their  photographic  fa- 
culties. Moon  tdd  us  Life  was  interested  in 
"some  kind  of  an  arrangement." 

Over  lunch,  we  asked  If  our  names  could 
appear  on  the  cover  of  the  Issue  that  would 
carry  the  pictures. 

"W^,  ah,"  Moore  said,  "we  usually  dont 
do  that  unless  ita  someone  like  Mailer  or 
Hemingway." 

"I  dont  know,"  Ron  aaid.  "I  mean,  no  one 
else  took  any  pictures." 
Two  martinis  later,  Moore  told  us: 
"Guys,  I'm  going  to  give  you  some  advice. 
You  have  to  be  cool  about  all  this.  Your 
actlona  In  the  next  few  hours  will  determine 
whether  or  not  you're  going  to  pick  up  a 
great  deal  of  money — more  money  than  you  11 
probably  ever  make  at  one  time  again." 

We  listened  and  didnt  say  much.  When 
Moore  left,  we  talked  about  what  he  had  said 
We  had  a  tactical  problem.   Was   Mo<»«  a 
friend  or  was  he  a  point  man  on  some  camou- 
flaged assault  team?  I  thought  we  could  trust 
him.  Ron  said  he  thought  It  was  a  con. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"Well.  I  figure  they  are  trying  to  knock  the 
price  down  and  he's  trying  to  soften  us  up.  So 
I  dont  think  we  should  give  It  to  them  unless 
we  get  the  price.  I  think  we  shoiild  get  tou^  " 
We  had  an  hour  to  kiU,  Moon  told  us, 
before    Dick    Pollard,    Life's    photo    editor 
would  make  the  concrete  offer. 

"Men,"  PoUard  said,  an  hour  later,  "after 
a  great  deal  of  dellbention,  we  have  decided 
we  dont  want  to  act,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, aa  brcAen  for  maasacn  pictures.  Then- 
fon  we've  decided  to  make  an  offer  which 
will  give  us  the  exclusive  rights  to  the  plo- 
ttiras.  We  will  dadde  whether  we  will  eeU  the 
pictures  to  anyone  else  and  we  wlU  decide 
whether  we  will  run  the  pictures  ourselves. 
You'd  be  yielding  all  rtghu  If  you  agree  to 
theae  terms." 

"What  amount  wen  you  Uiinfcing  of?"  Ron 
said. 

"Seventy  thousand  doUan,"  PoUard  aaid. 

Wa  aaked  for  a  huddle  and  went  Into  a 

ocKTlOar,  foUowed  by  a  hundred  secretarial 
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eyes.  Everyone  in  the  building  seemed  to 
know  what  was  going  on. 

"What  do  you  think?"  Ron  said. 

"I  think  the  money's  good,"  I  said,  "but 
I  dont  know  about  all  this  talk  of  not  run- 
ning the  pictures.  If  they  dont  run  the  pic- 
tures, you  probably  oould  have  gotten  a  l)et- 
ter  price  from  the  CIA." 

"Yeah,  I  know,"  he  said,  excited,  "but  I 
figure  we  can  get  much  more  than  that.  H^, 
if  they're  wUling  to  give  seventy,  Juat  like 
that,  they  can  give  more." 

"I  don't  know,  man."  I  said.  "I  thmy 
Moore  was  trying  to  teU  us  somethinr  over 
lunch."  ■ 

" .  no  one  else  has  the  pictures.  No  one 

else  Is  going  to  run  them,  let's  go  for  higher  " 

When  we  went  back  into  the  room,  Ron 
said: 

"Well.  I  figure  you  can  go  higher  than 
that." 

||What  were  you  thinking?"  PoUard  aaked. 

"Around  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  " 
Ron  said. 

Pcaiard  whistled.  "That's  a  lot  of  money  " 
he  said.  He  said  he  had  to  make  some  phone 
calls  and  we  left  the  room. 

When  we  came  back  in,  after  another  hud- 
dle and  another  debriefing  conoamlng 
Moore's  prophetic -or-cunnlng  martini  ad- 
vice, PoUard  said. 

"We  can't  make  a  decision  on  that  kind 
of  money.  Hedley  Donovan  is  at  a  board 
meeting  in  Chicago.  He'U  be  here  tomorrow 
However,  we  can  make  a  final  offer  of  ninety 
thousand  doUars." 

We  went  back  to  the  corridor  again  Bon 
hummed. 

"Nah."  he  said,  "U  they  get  up  to  ninety 
thousand  Uke  that,  then  they  can  go  up  to 
one-twenty.  If  they  dont'  do  It,  then  we  can 
get  It  from  some  of  the  other  guys  we  talked 
to." 

When  Pollard  heard  It  was  no  deal  he 
grinned.  He  seemed  pleased. 

"HeU."  Ron  said,  "If  you  people  really 
want  the  pictures,  then  let's  get  Donovan 
here  tonight.  He  can  fiy  In.  TbU  him  to  oome 
in  tonight  from  Chicago. 

PoUard  aeemed  Incredulous.  "We  cant  ah 
teU  Mr.  Donovan  something  like  that"  he 
said.  ' 

"We'U  give  it  to  someone  else  then,"  Ron 
said. 

"Listen,"  PoUard  said,  "we've  played  the 
game  fair  with  you  guys.  What  difference 
does  another  night  make?  We'll  give  you  five 
thousands  dollars  for  an  option  to  expire  at 
noon  tomorrow.  We  can  talk  tomorrow  That 
doesnt  obligate  you  to  seU  to  us.  Just  to  give 
us  tlU  overnight." 

"You'll    give    us    the   five   tonight?"   Ron 

"Well,  a  letter  of  agreement." 

"Cash?"  Ron  asked. 

PoUard  said  It  was  a  UtUe  late  and  he 
dldnt  think  they  could  drum  up  that  much 
cash  In  the  office,  but  they  could  give  us  a 
few  hundred  dollars  in  advance. 

"WeU,  an  right,"  Ron  said.  "untU  noon." 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel,  Gene  Rob- 
erts, the  national  editor  of  the  Times,  and 
John  Morris,  the  picture  editor,  were  waiting 
for  us  In  the  bar. 

"You  have  to  understand,"  Roberts  began, 
"that  running  the  pictures  in  the  Times  wUl 
help  you.  It  WlU  authenticate  your  pictures. 
So  far,  they  have  only  appeared  In  the  Plain 
Dealer,  and  who  cares  about  the  Plain  Dealer? 
If  we  run  them  in  the  Times,  then  It  wUl  be 
a  matter  of  historical  record." 

The  day  was  getting  long  on . 

"Do  you  want  to  buy  the  pictures?"  I 
asked. 

"The  Times."  Roberta  said,  "doesnt  want 
to  be  In  the  position  of  buying  massacre  pic- 
tures. We  want  to  help  you  seU  them, 
though." 

" the  Times,"  I  said,  rm  really  get- 
ting   tired  of  hearing  about  the  r<»n««." 

"Joe,"  Roberta  said,  "I  think  you're  being 
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very  unreaaonable  about  all  thla.  I'm  sur- 
prised. I've  been  looking  around  for  a  while 
for  another  reporter  on  our  national  staff 
and  your  name  came  up.  Tou  guys  have  to 
understand  you're  dealing  with  the  Times. 
You  can't  deal  with  us  the  way  you  deal  with 
the  others.  We're  talking  about  certlXylng  the 
accuracy  of  these  pictures  historically." 

"We're  talking  about  a  historical  steal,"  I 
said. 
Morris  turned  to  Ron. 
"Who  Is  this  punk?"  he  asked,  pointing  to 
me.  "What  Is  be,  your  agent?  You  can't  listen 
to  him.  Don't  you  have  a  mind  of  your  own? 
Does  he  run  your  life?" 

"Oh,  I  can  run  my  life  all  right,"  Ron  said. 
"Look,  guys,"  Roberts  said,  "there  is  no 
reason  to  get  upset  a'oout  all  this.  We'll  pay 
your  travel  expenses  and  your  expenses  here." 
We  laughed  at  him.  In  a  few  hours,  the 
price  had  gone  from  a  million  to  $100,000  to 
$70,000  to  $90,000  to  $120,000  to  travel  ex- 
penses. 

"Well  do  this,  though,"  Roberts  said.  "Well 
fix  you  guys  up  with  the  best  broker  In  the 
world.  That  way  we  won't  get  mixed  up  In 
selling  the  pictures  and  at  the  same  time 
you'll  do  all  right." 

When  we  finally  rejected  the  Times'  offer 
and  got  rid  of  them,  Roberts  shook  his  head 
and  said.  "Joe.  I'm  disappointed,  very  dis- 
appointed." 

We  hurried  to  the  room,  two  guys  sun- 
struck  In  the  Big  City  Desert,  and  reached 
for  the  gin. 

At  2:30  that  night,  Jeremy  Blythe,  an 
unctuous  Englishman,  calling  for  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail,  said  he  was  trying  to  put 
together  a  consortium  of  magazines  willing 
to  buy  the  pictures. 

"The  price  is  one  hundred  thoxisand  is  it, 
Joe? "  he  said. 

"It's  gone  up.  Jeremy.  It's  one-twenty." 
"Dear,"  he  said,  "that  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult- 
He  called  back  at  six  o'clock  and  said  he 
had  arranged  the  package  of  bidders  willing 
to  pay  $120,000. 

We  had  agreed  to  meet  In  Dick  Pollard's 
office  at  noon.  High  noon  in  the  desert  sun. 
I  figured,  would  bring  the  magic  offer.  The 
$5,000  option  would  expire  and  we'd  get  a 
$120,000  check. 

Other  things  happened  that  day,  lost  In 
flashes  and  humming,  the  quiclrtakes  of 
phantasmagoria  in  the  glare  of  international 
attention : 

Lines  formed  that  day  at  Plain  Dealer's 
Washington  Bureau  In  the  National  Press 
Club  building  for  copies  of  the  paper.  But 
the  lines  formed  for  nothing,  because  the 
bureau  chief  and  his  three  reporters  spient  a 
good  part  of  each  morning  vying  for  that 
day's  two  Plain  Dealers,  and  the  vlaltlng  re- 
porters had  to  content  themselves  with  Just 
a  quick  look. 

Pln^y,  when  the  South  Vietnamese  em- 
bassy, for  the  first  and  only  time  In  its  his- 
tory, called  the  bureau  for  extra  copies  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  more  were  ordered. 

"Are  you  taking  these  papers  to  Saigon?" 
a  reporter  asked  an  embassy  ofllclal. 

"Oh,  no.  nothing  Important,"  the  official 
said.  "Just  for  our  Interest." 

The  same  reporter,  later  Thursday,  talked 
to  a  Pentagon  official  who  had  heard  the 
massacre  pictures  had  appeared  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  that  day. 

"Have  you  seen  them?"  he  was  asked. 
"Christ  no."  the  official  said.  "I  don't  give 
a   — —    about    what    appears    In    the    Plain 
Dealer.  Who  sees  that?  It's  Life  magazine 
we're  worried  about." 

There  were,  too.  durtng  time-outs  at  Tlme- 
LUe,  shadowed  deftllngs  with  the  Journalistic 
netherworld. 

Oofl  call  was  from  a  man  representing  one 
of  Japan's  largest  news  magazines. 

"We  w»nt  to  buy  your  picture*,  yea?"  the 
man  uUd. 
Tba  Inevitable  question:  How  muchf 
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"Five  himdred  doU&rs." 

The  Inevitable  reply :  No. 

"It  would  be  very  wise  of  you,  sir,  very 
wise,  to  sell  us  the  pictures  for  that  amount 
because  If  you  do  not  sell  them,  we  wlU  steal 
them." 

This,  evidently,  was  a  difficult  kind  of 
bidder. 

"Steal  them?" 

"Of  course." 

"We'll  sue  you,"  I  said. 

"But.  ah.  it  would  take,  oh,  thirty  years  In 
the  Japanese  courts  for  the  case  to  come  to 
trial." 

"How  could  you  steal  them?" 

"Very  easy,  sir.  We  would  copy  pictures 
that  were  In  the  Plain  Dealer  newspaper." 

I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  believe  all  this 
and  turned  him  down. 

"Very  well  then,"  he  said,  "we  will  steal 
them.  Pleasant  talking  to  you." 

(He  wasn't  kidding.  The  pictures  were 
more  widely  circulated  in  Japan,  it  turned 
out.  than  any  other  country — including  the 
United  States.) 

Another  call  was  from  a  genial  Italian  who 
said  he  represented  a  newspaper  in  Bologna 
and  was  offering  $30,000  for  the  pictures  and 
a  stcry  with  a  "special  slant." 

"For  Italian  rights?" 

"But  no.  for  Bologna,"  he  said. 

"How  can  a  paper  in  Bologna  offer  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  pictures?" 

"You  see,  I  have  friends." 

"What  do  you  mean,  friends?" 
"Friends,  signore.  How  can  I  say  It?  Friends 
from  behind  the  curtain." 

•The  curtain?" 

"The  other  side,  you  know,  the  Iron 
Curtain." 

The  Iron  Curtain  rights  were  turned 
down. 

That  afternoon  In  Cleveland,  a  jet  landed 
at  Hopkins  International  Airport.  One  man 
got  off.  He  took  a  taxi  to  the  Plain  Dealer 
He  told  the  people  at  the  Plain  Dealer's  pro- 
motion department  he  had  come  all  the  way 
from  London  to  pick  up  fifty  copies  of  the 
issue  with  the  famous  pictures.  The  Plain 
Dealer  promotion  people,  very  happy  they 
worked  tor  such  a  famous  organization, 
smiled  and  basked  In  their  importance.  The 
man  got  back  In  the  cab  and  the  Jet  with 
his  fifty  Plain  Dealers.  Impressed  that  he 
had  come  from  so  far  so  fast,  the  promotion 
people  didn't  even  charge  him  the  $5.00. 

Thanks  to  his  efforts,  the  pictures  of  the 
Mylal  massacre  appeared  in  England  faster 
than  anywhere  else  English  piracy  would 
scoop  the  Japanese  buccaneers. 

Thursday  night,  while  the  selling  of  the 
massacre  was  delayed  by  a  $5,000  option  and 
Hedley  Donovan's  alleged  board  meeting 
continued  in  Chicago,  the  massacre  was  be- 
ing stolen 

17.  Friday  did  not  look  like  It  would  be  a 
propitious  day.  That  morning's  Times  had 
reported  the  sale  by  Paul  Meadlo.  a  Mylal  vet- 
eran, of  a  dramatic  Interview  tor  the  sum  o( 
$10,000 — all  of  which  would  go  to  Seymour 
Hersh's  Dispatch  News  Service.  Here  we  were 
in  New  York,  with  sales  being  made  as  far 
inland  as  Indiana,  and  the  pictures  still  un- 
sold. 

At  breakfast  with  the  Times  hit  men.  Rob- 
erts and  Morrts,  Gene  Roberte  began  the 
spiel  again  as  Morris  glared.  They  were  like 
two  robbery  squad  dicks — Roberts  the  nice 
guy.  MorrU  the  blackjack  man.  The  meeting 
ended  on  a  much  harsher  note  than  the  last 

one-  " yaua"  were  exchanged  and  we 

all  rushed  frcnn  the  coffee  shop — Roberts  and 
Morrla  to  their  Tlmee  Square  hideout,  Ron 
and  I,  we  thought,  to  the  bank. 

At  11:30,  after  another  tlme-kllllng  tour 
of  the  Time-Life  Building.  Gerald  Moore 
ushered  us  Into  Dick  Pollard's  office. 

"Listen,  guys."  PoUard  said,  "we've  weighed 
all  the  conalderstlons  and  we've  decided  we 
arent  Interested  In  bidding  for  world  rlghte. 
We're  Interested  In  n.S.  rights  only." 
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We  grinned,  confident  that  at  noon  Jeremy 
Blythe  and  the  consortium  would  hand  over 
their  $120,000. 

At  11:45,  deadpan,  Dick  Pollard  said: 

"Bad  news.  guys.  I  hear  the  New  York  Post 
wUl  be  on  the  streets  In  a  few  minutes  run- 
ning Haeberle's  pictures  on  the  front  page  " 

"How  can  they  do  that?"  I  asked. 

•I  donT;  kiujw."  Pollard  said.  "I  presume 
they  photographed  them  from  the  pases  of 
the  Plain  Dealer.'  ^ 

"Isn't  that  Ulegal?" 

"I  don't  know. "  Pollard  said. 

He  called  Ted  Majeskl,  the  picture  editor 
of  the  Post,  and  asked  if  It  was  true. 

Majeskl  told  PoUard  they  had  copied  the 
Plain  Dealer  pictures  and  It  was  legal  be- 
cause "his  right  (HaeberlesJ  to  the  pictures 
is  dubious  because  he  was  an  army  photog- 
rapher," and  "national  Interest"  demanded 
the  pictures. 

At  noon,  Jeremy  Blythe  appeared  pale- 
faced,  without  the  $120,000. 

"Everything  is  falling  apart,  lads,"  he  said 
"The  Post  is  running  the  pictures  and  I  hear 
that  most  of  the  London  papers  will  have  the 
pictures  in  their  evening  editions." 

"We'll  sue  them,"  I  said.  "They  can't  do 
that." 

-I  don't  know,  lads."  he  said,  "I  don't 
know.  Tha4;  will  be  very  difficult.  You'll  have 
court  costs  and  it  probably  won't  get  to  court 
for  four  or  five  years." 

"How  did  they  get  the  pictures?"  I  asked 
"Well,  the  only  way,  I  presume,  Is  that  they 
took  pictures   of  the   pictures   in   the  Plain 
Dealer." 

(We  would  hear  about  the  mysterious  Eng- 
lishman who  got  the  fifty  papers  much 
later.) 

"What  can  we  do?"  i  asked. 

"Not  much  boys,  but  you  have  to  count 
me  out.  With  the  pictures  appearing  all  over 
the  world,  no  one  wants  to  pay  any  money  " 

Ron  and  I  huddled  in  our  corridor  again 

"What  do  you  think?"  he  asked. 

"I  think  we  got .•■ 

'  ■  • ."  he  said. 

hu  h^"^^  T*^l!)^  ^^"^  '^*"'  t»PP'"g  It  with 
bis  hand.  Inside,  the  secretaries  had  taken 
a  typing  break  again  and  were  grinning  at 

^u^^,'^^'^'^^  ""^  needed  a  lawyer.  I  called 
the  Plaxn  Dealer  and  the  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher suggested  a  firm:  "The  best  one  you 
can  get."  Royall,  Moegel,  Rogers,  and  Wells 
The  lawyer  recommended  was  named  Caesar 
Petaskie.  (We  did  not  know  until  much  later 
that  the  law  firm's  Rogers  was  William  P 
Rogers,  Secretary  of  State. ) 

I  called  Caesar  and  told  him  it  was  an 
emergency.  Unless  we  acted  fast,  the  mas- 
sacre woiUd  be  completely  stolen.  Caesar 
said  he  would  send  telegrams  to  the  major 
New  York  papers  and  newsmagazines  advis- 
ing them  the  pictures  were  copyrighted 

"What  else  can  we  do?"  I  asked 

"Nothing,"  he  said. 

I'So  what  do  we  do  now?  "  Ron  said. 

.   ": them,  let's  go  home.  They're  going 

to  have  to  pay  if  they  want  to  run  the  stuff 
I  think  they're  playing  a  game." 

"■ ."  he  said. 

We  went  back  into  Pollard's  office.  Pollard 
suddenly  looked  like  he  was  very  busy  and 
didn't  have  much  time. 

"Are  you  people  still  Interested  in  buvlne 
them?"  Ron  blurted. 

Pollard  looked  out  his  window,  then  back 
at  us  and  after  a  long  pause,  said,  "Yes  we 
are  We  are  prepared  to  give  you  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  U.S.  rights." 

"Okay,"  Ron  said. 

A  letter  of  agreement  was  quickly  typed 
up  and  signed.  We  waited  for  the  phone  calls 
with  other  offers,  but  the  phone  was  silent. 
FlnaUy.  Der  Stem  and  the  Loruton  Sunday 
Times  called  and  offered  $6,000  and  $3,000 
which  were  quickly  accepted. 

"You  know  you  guys  made  one  very  seri- 
ous mistake."  Pollard  said.  "You  had  those 
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pictures  run  In  the  Plain  Dealer  szMl  you 
didn't  think  anyone  would  use  them." 

"You  mean  steal  them,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  can  say  that."  Pol- 
lard said.  "But  look  at  it  this  way:  chalk  It 
up  to  experience.  That  money  would  have 
gone  Into  the  air  fast  anyway.  We  gave  some 
guy  a  lot  of  money,  about  sixty  thousand  for 
some  footage  a  few  years  ago.  So  what  hap- 
pens? The  guy  gives  up  his  store  and  goes  to 
Miami  and  blows  it  on  the  ponies.  His  whole 
life  was  ruined.  It's  probably  better  for  you 
that  it  all  happened  this  way." 

Der  Stem  sent  a  reporter  over  armed  with 
pearl-handled  walking  stick  and  the  man- 
ner of  a  storm  trooper.  He  insisted  Ron  an- 
swer his  questions  about  the  "German  an- 
gle"— Were  you  ever  In  Germany?  Do  you 
have  any  relatives  there?  Are  you  sure? 

We  flJially  got  away  from  the  storm  trooper 
and  ate  at  Mamma  Leone's.  It  was  a  funeral 
meal. 

"God. "  Ron  said,  "we  could  have  made 
ninety  thousand  dollars." 

I  was  drinking  flve-mlnute  shots  of  scotch 
and  wished  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I  was  back  in  Ohio,  working  on  a  hearts-and- 
flowers  dog  story. 

"That  German,"  he  mumbled.  "He 

was  more  Interested  in  my  German  relatives 
than  in  the  goddamn  massacre." 

He  didn't  know  then  that  among  the  re- 
wards for  his  efforts  connected  with  the  mas- 
sacre would  be  Just  that:  the  discovery  of  a 
German  relative! 

"Deab  Mr.  Ronau)  Haebesle:  I  have  read 
your  name  in  the  German  newsp>apers  and 
I  suppose  you  are  son  of  my  nephew,  Charles 
Haberle,  who  was  with  Sunshine  Newspajsers 
in  New  York.  My  father  and  your  grand- 
father would  then  be  brothers.  If  this  Is  so. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  I  am  pen- 
sionary and  my  wife  and  myself  are  living  In 
the  Black  Forest.  I  wish  you  Merry  (Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year  from  the  Black  Forest. 

"Albert  Haberle. 

"WrTTENSCHRAND,    WEST    OERMANT." 

18.  While  Life  magazine  had  paid  $20,000. 
it  turned  out  the  next  day  that  some  of 
their  editors  still  suspected  the  pictures  were 
phony.  Ron  and  I  called  it  the  "David  Doug- 
las Duncan  influence." 

During  a  six-hour  session  with  Gerald 
Moore.  Ron  went  over  the  details  again  and 
again  as  Moore  tested  his  accuracy.  Hours 
after  the  sale,  pictures  were  sent  to  Life  re- 
porters all  over  the  world.  They  sought  out 
Mylal  veterans  and  asked  them  if  they  re- 
membered separate  scenes.  Their  editors' 
fears  would  flnsilly  be  laid  to  rest  by  a  veteran 
in  Mississippi  who,  shown  the  pictures,  took 
them  to  his  grandmother  and  sobbed:  "This 
is  what  we  did  In  Vietnam."  The  old  woman 
collapsed. 

But  we  also  had  other  things  on  our  minds 
that  day.  That  morning's  Times  carried  this 
auspicious  item: 

An  AP  story  quoted  a  Pentagon  official  at 
a  conference  in  Brussels  saying  the  Pentagon 
was  seeking  ways  in  which  Haeberle  could 
be  prosecuted  for  "hindering  the  investiga- 
tion." 

Moore  told  Ron  It  seemed  "unlikely  but 
possible"  that  the  Pentagon  would  press 
charges  on  anything  since  he  was  out  of 
unlfOTm. 

That  morning's  Times  had  also  included 
another  of  Ron's  pictures.  Our  hit  men — the 
protectors  of  historical  accuracy — had  de- 
cided on  a  heist  of  their  own.  The  Times  does 
things  with  style,  though,  and  their  theft 
was  the  most  brazen  of  the  lot.  Beneath  the 
picture  of  the  clump  of  bodies  w»s  the  oop- 
Uon,  Ronald  L.  Haeberle. 

Late  that  afternoon  we  got  an  emergency 
phone  call  from  the  Plain  Dealer.  The  photo 
chief,  an  ex-marlne  who  still  carried  a  ma- 
rine corps  lighter  and  lead  pencil,  needed 
help.  He  wanted.  Immediately,  special  de- 
livery, the  black-and-white  prints  of  Hae- 
berle which  the  photographer  had  taken  In 
the  conference  room  at  the  Plain  Dealer. 
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"You're  coating  us  money,"  be  scOd.  "Oet 
them  here  as  quick  as  possible.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple want  to  buy  his  picture." 

Thanks  to  the  Plain  Dealer,  Bon's  Mylal 
pictures  were  stolen  all  over  the  world.  But 
thanks  to  the  Plain  Dealer  a  market  still 
existed  toe  his  picture  aU  over  the  world. 

There  wasn't  much  left  to  do  In  New  York. 
Ron  left  early  Monday  morning.  In  a  new 
striped  ahlrt  and  tie,  cash  In  hand  ready  to 
buy  the  candy-apple-red  Corvette. 

At  Life  magazine,  the  editors  had  decided 
not  to  put  one  of  the  pictures  on  the  cover, 
fearing  newsstand  buyws  would  be  repulsed. 
An  antelope  went  on  the  cover. 

Back  at  the  Plain  Dealer,  everyone  was  in- 
terested In  the  mcst  relevant  question:  How 
much? 

The  day  after  Ron  bought  his  Corvette,  a 
radio  station  headlined:  "Ron  Haeberle,  the 
massacre  proflteea-,  bought  a  new  Corvette 
yesterday." 

I  was  overwhelmed  by  calls  from  veterans 
and  others  who  claimed  to  have  evidence  of 
other  massacres. 

An  old  woman  said  she  had  proof  her  son 
had  been  killed  because  he  refused  to  take 
part  In  the  kllUng  at  Mylal. 

Two  men  called  claiming  they  had  massa- 
cre pictures  of  a  massacre  In  a  Montagnard 
village — "all  kinds  of  pictures  of  GIs  kill- 
ing"— and  of  a  massacre  where  GIs  allegedly 
took  refugees  to  sea  and  dumped  them  over- 
board. "How  much  can  you  get?"  both  men 
asked.  Neither  man  was  wllUng  to  talk  In 
person. 

My  telephone  calls  were  divided  l)etween 
massacre  tipsters,  cranks,  and  stockbrokers 
who  had  read  the  overblown  $100,000  pay- 
ment stories.  "This  Is  a  good  deal,  Joe.  and 
we  can  really  cash  In."  they  said.  Ar  Insur- 
ance salesman  came  to  the  office  and  casti- 
gated me  for  my  irresponsibility  when  I 
turned  him  down. 

Ted  Prlnciotto  came  back  from  a  trip  to 
Japan  and.  not  knowing  of  the  Japanese 
thefts,  was  amazed  at  the  progressive  nature 
of  Japanese  Journalism,  "They  really  had 
that  stuff  fast,"  he  said. 

A  columnist  In  the  Afcron  Beacon  Journal 
wrote  a  colunxn  criticizing  the  Plain  Dealer 
for  carrying  the  pictures.  The  man  held  that 
what  had  happened  at  Mylal  was  not  really 
newsworthy.  He  described  how,  during  the 
Second  World  War  In  the  Pacific,  he  had  him- 
self photographed  holding  several  Japanese 
heads. 

There   was,  too,  the  personal  mall: 

A  clipped  five-column  picture  of  Ron 
which  appeared  in  another  mldwestem  pa- 
per (taken  by  the  Plain  Dealer  photographer) . 
A  typewritten  message  on  top  of  the  picture 
above  the  back  of  Ron's  head,  which  said: 

"It's  too  bad  they  didnt  kill  you  when 
you  were  in  Vietnam  as  they  are  a  bunch  of 
animals — our  boys  shouldn't  be  there  but 
you,  a  gun  woxild  be  good  for  you." 

Scrawled  with  red  pencil,  with  an  arrow 
pointing  to  his  left  eye:  cut  throat  SB  you." 

Red-penciled  onto  his  right  cheek,  from  his 
sideburns  to  his  nose.  "You  will  get  it." 

A  blood-red  line  went  from  his  right  ear. 
around  his  throat,  to  his  left  ear,  where  there 
were  the  words:  "Dead  you ." 

And: 

"Commie  Eszterhas:  Too  bad  you  couldn't 
cash  In  on  the  photos  Life  magazine  has  and 
poured  out  your  venom  against  our  coim- 
try — by  a  far  shot  not  yours.  It  will  be  very 
Interesting  to  hear  what  the  authority  (FBI) 
has  to  say  and  not  some  biased,  stupid  com- 
mie. Why  don't  you  go  back  to  your  foreign 
country  and  run  down  its  government.  I  have 
the  first  article  to  read  of  yours  that  has  ever 
upheld  our  government,  but  I  suppose  that 
Is  all  you  can  expect  of  anyone  with  a  name 
like  Eszterhas.  Probably  never  lived  so  good 
until  you  landed  In  this  country.  From  some- 
one who  loves  this  country  and  have  had  two 
sons  serve  It — that  Is  probably  more  than 
you  ever  done,  like  all  our  dirty  hippies.  Most 
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of  them  would  serve  Israel  though  and  very 
eager  to  send  the  money  they  make  here  over 
there."  Anon. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  meanwhile,  wanted  to 
show  Ito  appreciation:  $500  checks  for  Ron 
and  me! 

"You  don't  have  to  tell  anyone  else  on  the 
staff  about  it,"  I  was  told. 

20.  The  Plain  Dealer  got  neither  the  Pulit- 
zer Prize  nor  the  good  mention  in  Time's 
press  section,  but  Bon  did  win  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Photography  Award.  He  won  $500 
and  a  gold  statuette.  He  read  about  the  award 
In  the  Plain  Dealer.  He  called  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  officials  and  asked  why  they  hadn't  noti- 
fied him.  They  said  they'd  been  looking  for 
him  but  couldn't  find  him.  A  week  later  he 
got  the  gold  statuette.  It  was  broken  into 
little  pieces. 

21.  Christmas  was  boimtlful.  Ron  ordered 
a  spyeclally  built,  souped-up  stereo  ensemble 
and  a  tape  deck,  along  with  a  plane  ticket  to 
Hawaii.  He  gave  a  friend  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  abortion  money.  I  gave  my  wife 
a  gold  necklace. 

The  Christmas  mall  brought,  special  deliv- 
ery, a  wall-sized  poster  of  the  clump  of  bodies 
In  full  color.  The  poster  was  put  out  by  a 
peace  group.  Underneath,  in  big  red  letters, 
were  the  words:  "And  Babies?  And  Babies" 
C  Ronald  L.  Haeberle. 

22.  I  saw  Ron  often  in  the  months  after 
that.  His  new  Corvette  was  stolen,  and  he 
bought  another.  He  went  to  Switzerland  and 
Hawaii  a  few  times,  and  I  went  out  West.  I 
was  walking  down  a  street  In  Tijuana  one  af- 
ternoon when  I  heard  a  yell:  "Hey,  Eszter- 
has." and  Ron  came  out  of  the  shadows,  eat- 
ing a  taco. 

On  that  same  trip,  at  the  Whiskey  A 
Go  Go  in  Los  Angeles,  with  the  Iron  Butter- 
fly ripping  away,  there  was  a  light  show. 
Slides:  of  John  and  Ycko;  a  Chicago  cop 
wielding  a  billy  club;  Bonnie  and  Clyde.  And 
then  agaii;si  a  wall  and  over  the  celling,  a 
slide  of  the  clump  of  bodies  at  Mylai.  And 
the  band  played  on. 

Ron  went  back  to  Premier  for  a  while, 
viewed  by  his  bosses  with  envy,  but  also  with 
a  kind  of  Ail-American  respect:  they  were 
massacre  pictures,  sure,  but  the  kid  had 
made  what  they  thought  was  $100,000.  For 
a  time,  during  a  truckers'  strike,  he  drove  a 
truck  back  and  forth  from  Chicago,  dodging 
Teamsters  patrolling  the  highway  with  shot- 
guns and  rocks.  Then  he  tired  of  the  routine 
at  Premier — he  was  fitting  West  Coast  trips 
into  weekends — and  he  quit.  He  was  looking 
for  a  Job.  His  photographic  credentials  were, 
after  all,  excellent. 

He  applied  first  at  the  Plain  Dealer.  The 
Plain  Dealer  had  acted  eternally  grateful  for 
his  piiotogrsphs  and  their  International 
fame  and,  he  figured,  they  might  hire  him 
for  $170  a  week.  He  was  wrong.  He  was  told. 
in  the  most  politic  executivese.  that  all  the 
photo  Jobs  were  filled  but  that  he  would  be 
put  on  a  waiting  list.  He  figured  his  pic- 
tures had  given  him  a  "bad  image"  and  tried 
to  convince  the  Plain  Dealer  to  run  another 
page  of  his  photographs.  This  would  show 
the  other  side  of  the  war — ^the  other  half  of 
the  Klwanls  Club  show:  GIs  handing  Her- 
shey  bars  to  the  kids.  The  Plain  Dealer  re- 
fused. 

He  hunted  Jobs  in  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Miami.  Everywhere  he  went,  it 
was  the  same  story.  No  Jobs,  a  place  on  the 
waiting  list,  well  call  you.  He  noticed  too,  at 
each  stop,  that  they  were  Interested  until 
they  learned  that  he  was  the  Ron  Haeberle 
who  had  taken  "those"  pictures.  He  kept  his 
trips  down  a  bit  and  started  looking  for  any 
kind  of  a  Job. 

He  spent  a  night  with  Jay  Roberts,  the 
writer  who  had  been  with  him  at  Mylal  and 
who  had  gone  underground.  Jay's  hair  was 
down  to  his  shoulders,  his  beard  flowing,  and 
he  was  making  himself  unavailable  to  trials 
and  conunlttees,  living  his  life  in  bits  and 
pieces.  Ron  debated  Joining  Jay  but  decided 
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agikln«t  It.  "I'm  oot  a  mpple,"  he  mUi,  "I'm 
not  built  Uk«  that." 

Oq«  day  the  rear  end  of  his  eacond  new 
Corvetta  broke  down  and  he  traded  It  In  fcv 
a  new  one. 

I  went  back  to  holdups  and  berserk  fathers 
and  warm,  cuddly  front-page  puppies.  On 
the  afternoon  of  May  4th.  my  ctty  editor  sent 
me  to  Kent  State  University,  where  National 
Ouarxlsmen  killed  four  students.  The  city 
editor  told  me  to  "get  some  art." 

I  walked  around  Blanket  Hill,  with  blood 
on  the  pavement  and  bulletholes  In  the 
trees,  talking  to  kids,  working  my  tape  re- 
corder, asking  about  pictures. 

I  saw  Ron  a  few  days  after  that,  walking 
around  with  a  bagful  of  shiny  Japanese  pho- 
tographic equipment,  trying  out  the  new 
Corvette.  He  said  he  was  thinking  of  going 
down  to  Kent  to  do  some  shooting. 

"Man,"  be  said,  "I  wish  I  could  have  been 
there.  No  clouds;  the  sun  was  up:  the  color 
would  have  been  great." 

I  had  heard  him  say  that  before,  In  an- 
other context.  We  stood  there,  nest  to  each 
othar,  not  saying  anything,  avoiding  each 
others'  eyes. 

Nathanael  West  wrote:  "Miss  Ix>nely- 
hearts,  "I  advise  you  to  give  your  readers 
stonee.  Explain  that  man  can  not  live  by 
bread  alone  and  give  them  stones.  Teach 
them  to  pray  each  morning:  Olve  us  this 
day  our  dally  stone." 

"Avrw,  what  the  ,"  Ron  said,  "let's 

get  a  beer."  And  aft«r  a  while  we  did. 


THE  32D  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
INVASION  OP  POLAND 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    TT.I.THrfWIl 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
tnarlu  the  32d  anniversary  of  the  tragic 
invasion  of  Poland  by  the  Soviets.  On 
September  17,  1939,  the  military  might 
of  the  Soviets  was  thrown  against  Po- 
land's eastern  frontier.  Unaided  and  un- 
prepared, the  Polish  people  fought  val- 
iantly against  the  invaders  but  suc- 
cumbed In  a  matter  of  days  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Soviet  forces  on  the  east  and 
the  enormity  of  Hitler's  military  ma- 
chine cm  the  west. 

The  Polish  people  were  among  those 
who  suffered  the  most  fn»n  the  Inhu- 
manity of  World  War  n — not  only  did 
they  lose  approximately  6  million  of  their 
population — but  they  have  continued  to 
pay  in  loss  of  their  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual rights  under  the  postwar  Soviet 
regime. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war,  after 
the  German  troops  were  expelled,  the 
only  foreign  troops  left  in  Poland  were 
those  from  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
through  the  coercive  presence  of  their 
military  forces,  the  Soviets  stibdued  the 
Polish  population  and  established  a  Com- 
munist-dominated government.  The  cou- 
rageous Polish  spirit,  however,  has  not 
been  crushed.  It  has  remained  steadfast 
and  has  demonstrated  Itself  time  and 
again,  as  evidenced  in  particular  by  the 
Posnan  uprising  In  1956. 

However,  on  this  32d  anniversary  com- 
munism still  maintains  a  firm  and  steady 
grip  over  Poland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
I  speak  not  only  ftxr  myself  but  for  thou- 
sands of  Polish  Americans  i^o  reside  in 
the  Seventh  Coaagrewrtonal  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent,  when  I  express  the  hope  that 
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the  Polish  people  may  one  day  be  fully 
rewarded  for  the  heroism  and  patriotism 
they  have  demonstrated  since  that  fate- 
ful day — September  17, 1939. 

Today,  as  we  observe  this  aiiniversary 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  Poland  shall 
once  again  Join  the  community  of  free 
nations  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  democ- 
racy and  self-determination  which  they 
so  richly  deserve. 


A  COMPENDIUM  OF  CURIOUS 
EVENTS  REPORTED  BY  THE  CEN- 
TER FOR  SHORT-UVED  PHENOM- 
ENA 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICRIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  widely 
known,  the  Smithsonian's  Center  for 
Short-Llved  Phenomena  is  a  global  mon- 
itoring service  of  natural  events  which 
quickly  reports  to  the  scientific  cozrmiu- 
nlty  unusual  occurrences  in  the  natural 
world  so  that  they  may  be  studied  and 
recorded.  Established  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1968,  the  Center  now  has  a  net- 
work of  nearly  3,000  sources. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican contained  a  review  of  the  Center's 
annual  report.  In  my  view,  this  article 
provides  a  lucid  description  of  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  Center  which  deserves 
wider  publicity.  Accordingly,  I  Insert  the 
Scientific  American  review  in  the  Rkcors. 
A  CoiCFKNDiuif  or  CuBious  Events  Reported 
BT  THE  CKirrEa  roa  Short -Lived  Phenom- 
ena 

(By  PhlUp  Morrison) 

Annual  Report  1970,  by  the  Center  for 
Short-Llved  Phenomena.  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. Cambridge.  Mass.  ($5) .  On  April  8  an 
early-rising  resident  of  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
saw  "a  bright  streak  like  a  bomb  bursting." 
Later,  at  6:00  a.m.,  Paul  J.  Cassarlno  of  sub- 
urban Wethersfleld  awoke  to  find  plaster  on 
the  floor  of  his  living  room.  A  meteorite 
weighing  three-quarters  of  a  pound  had  fall- 
en through  the  plywood  roof  to  lodge  halfway 
through  the  ceiling! 

Something  at  Cassarlno's  sense  of  celestial 
Intimacy  was  transferred  by  postcard  within 
a  day  or  two  to  the  many  thousands  of 
friends  and  subscribers  of  the  service  of  the 
Center  for  Short-Lived  Phenomena.  The  card 
told  the  facts,  as  telephoned  to  Caznbrldge 
by  the  very  men  who  identified  the  rock  as  a 
bona  fide  meteorite.  (It  was  a  common  kind 
of  chondrlte,  and  It  was  In  the  hands  of 
expert  analysts  before  the  week  was  out.) 

Tbfl  Centar  for  Short-Lived  Pbenctnena 
haa  been  at  work  since  January,  1968.  It  grew 
out  of  efforts  to  "catch  a  falling  star" — 
more  prosaically  to  brln^  a  freshly  fallen 
metecxite  Into  the  laboratory  quickly  enough 
■o  that  Information  about  the  coanlc  ray 
Intensity  In  space  near  the  earth,  perlabably 
locked  in  ahort-llved  radioactivity,  would 
not  have  fully  decayed.  It  was  clear  from  the 
atart,  bowerer,  that  many  klnda  of  "faat 
and  aocurat*  information  on  the  occurrence 
of  ahort-llTad  natoral  phenomena"  would  be 
at  Intereat  to  Klentlati  In  several  disciplines. 
Tbday  the  oanter  baa  S.OOO  registered  cor- 
reapcodenla  In  aome  160  countrlea;  theae  scl- 
entltti  or  nrgintMtliwi  report  nearby  ibcrt- 
llvad  arfvots  and  foDow  up  on  ttialr  flnt 
alerts,  and  In  tnm  tttey  receive  the  repc^ 
of  atmUar  events  arotmd  tbe  mnld.  "Hie  chief 
reaouroe  of  the  center  la  the  global  oom- 
munlcatlooa   network    of   the   Smithsonian 
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Aatrophyalcal  Obaervatory,  which  uses  com- 
mercial. NASA  and  other  Oovemmant  cir- 
cuits. The  center  stays  In  touch  with  event 
areas  as  the  events  are  In  progreea;  It  inune- 
dlately  alerta  those  persons  and  agendee 
that  might  quickly  re^xmd.  and  within  34 
hours  dlspat/ihea  poatcards  that  broadcast 
the  alert;  then  It  forwards  authentic  data 
and  conclusions  as  study  of  the  event  pro- 
ceeds. 

This  300-page  book,  with  maps  and  photo- 
graphs. Its  text  In  unjxistlfled  typescript.  In- 
dexes the  work  of  the  center  from  Its  very 
start.  The  bulk  of  the  book  la  a  summary  of 
the  113  events  In  61  countries  that  the  center 
reported  during  1970.  These  events  fall  into 
four  classes.  Earth-science  events  are  Just 
under  60  In  nimiber;  they  Include  19  major 
earthquakes,  32  volcanic  eruptions,  tsunamis, 
landslides,  floods,  storm  surges  and  more. 
Biological  events  are  even  more  varied;  they 
Include  oil  spills  and  other  major  pollution 
events  as  imminent  threats  to  the  web  of 
life,  and  they  extend  to  events  remote  from 
the  hand  of  man,  such  as  the  migrations  of 
animals,  blights  and  epizootics.  The  astro- 
physical  events  are  mostly  fireballs  and 
meteorite  falls  (plus  recxirrent  moon- 
quakeel).  Archaeology  and  anthrc^Mlogy 
claim  such  occurrences  as  the  discovery  of  a 
ruin  soon  to  be  fiooded  or  the  first  contact 
with  a  new  group  of  people.  The  unifying 
theme  is  the  need  for  on-the-spot  scientific 
study  of  the  event  before  Its  course  Is  run; 
natiu-ally  this  interest  overlaps  with,  but  U 
not  the  same  as,  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment agendea  all  over  the  world  that  are 
genwally  responsible  for  resource  control, 
rescue  and  relief. 

Tragedy  Is  present,  since  everywhere  the 
lives  of  men  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  larg- 
est forces  of  nature.  The  terrible  November 
storm  surges  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  were  Event 
No.  100  of  1970;  the  event  was  of  course  In- 
tensively reported  in  the  reg\ilar  news  media, 
but  the  summary  here  (by  Dr.  M.  Q.  Khuda 
of  Dacca)  Is  eloquent  In  Its  simplicity.  Al- 
though many  hundreds  of  thousands  died, 
"no  permanent  change  In  the  land  mark  is 
visible."  Mankind  is  perhaps  most  vulnerable 
along  the  many  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  The 
avalanche  that  entirely  biiried  Yungay  in 
Peru  under  some  10  feet  of  mud  in  the  earth- 
quake of  May,  1970,  is  described  with  equal 
care. 

Late  this  sunmier  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  from  its  Canadian  head  to 
the  Oulf  can  expect  a  cyclical  peak  In  the 
number  of  migrating  monarch  butterflies; 
1970  was  the  first  of  the  two  peak  years  that 
recur  on  a  six-  or  eight-year  cycle.  Thousands 
of  the  bright-yellow-and-black  creatures  can 
be  seen  on  a  single  tree.  The  cycle  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  Interaction  of  the  Insect  and  a 
virus. 

Why  do  whales  beach  themselves?  Here  is 
the  account  of  the  stranding  of  about  160 
false  killer  whales,  ammals  weighing  less 
than  a  ton  each,  on  a  shelving  Plorlda  beach. 
Towed  to  sea  by  boats,  they  immediately 
swam  back  to  beach  themselves  all  over 
again.  After  a  second  towing  effort  perhaps 
a  third  of  the  animals  found  their  way  out 
to  sea.  On  autopsy  there  was  no  sign  of  bac- 
terial disease,  but  it  was  noted  that  the  wa- 
ter was  abnormally  cold. 

The  crown -of -thorns  starfish,  that  hun- 
gry predator  on  the  living  polyp  of  the  hard 
madrepore  coral,  continues  to  spread  alarm- 
ingly over  the  Pacific,  again  for  uncertain 
reasons.  The  notorious  Malaysian  frog  war 
of  last  November  Is  reinterpreted;  afterward 
there  were  tadpoles  aplenty.  Those  10,000 
frogs  were  making  love,  not  war.  Deception 
Island,  a  drowned  volcanic  crater  600  mllee 
south  of  Cape  Horn,  blew  up  in  the  wintry 
August  of  1070.  Its  dust  and  aSbea  were 
"probably  the  meet  Important  [for]  the 
last  three  years  or  so.  It  ■earns  that  the  Dust 
Veil  Index  will  be  somewhere  In  tbe  range 
between  160  and  600  (Krakatau  I88S  erup- 
tion equals  1,000  .  .  .)."  No  one  was  there; 
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the  first  news  came  from  Antarctic  bases 
some  60  miles  away,  where  a  rain  of  black 
ash  covered  the  entire  area  to  a  depth  of 
millimeters. 

By  December,  1070,  people  had  visited 
Deception;  a  photograph  was  published  re- 
cently. Tbe  center's  main  piurpoee  was  thus 
fulfilled.  Indeed,  more  than  84  of  the  events 
It  reported  in  1970  were  investigated.  But 
he  who  stays  at  home — amateur,  student, 
teacher— can  share  a  little  of  the  investi- 
gator's excitement  and  awe  at  the  changing 
fabric  of  our  world  by  reading  the  center's 
alerts.  There  are  services  matched  to  all 
budgets  and  all  levels  of  specialization.  You 
can  arrange  for  notice  by  wire,  by  airmail 
card  or  by  weekly  or  even  monthly  batches. 
In  each  class  of  events.  Schools  and  museums 
should  be  particularly  interested.  The  cards 
supply  Just  those  details  of  place  and  time, 
with  cogent  appraisals,  that  the  news  serv- 
ices often  omit. 

The  performance  of  this  pioneer  office  is 
not  faultless:  the  Annual  Report — with 
much  too  bland  a  title — could  be  Im- 
proved by  greater  editorial  resources.  It  is 
nonetheless  splendid  reading  as  it  stands; 
the  "real  time"  services  are  even  better  and 
the  future  holds  more.  Surely  the  center  Is 
the  flrst  form  of  what  someday  will  be  a 
knowing  and  prescient  worldwide  public 
monitoring  service  both  for  action  and  for 
thought. 

Long  live  the  Center  for  Short-Llved 
Phenomena! 


MINNEAPOLIS   HEALTH   HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
hearings  I  held  in  Minneapolis  recently, 
an  important  contribution  in  support  of 
the  Health  Security  Act  of  1971,  HH.  22, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Dave  Roe,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  AFL-^IO,  and 
Mrs.  Bea  Kersten,  the  director  of  com- 
munity service  for  the  Minnesota  AFL,- 
CIO.  Mrs.  Kersten  brings  to  the  question 
of  health  care  a  wide  background  in 
community  service  with  individuals  and 
groups  attempting  to  reform  our  present 
system.  Mr.  Roe  has  worked  long  and 
hard  throughout  Minnesota  for  health 
reform  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  system. 

An  extremely  fruitful  question-and- 
answer  period  followed  Mr.  Roe's  state- 
ment. That  statement  is  printed  in  its 
entirety  below.  In  response  to  one  ques- 
tion, however,  concerning  the  need  for 
prompt  Improvement  in  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  rising  medical  costs,  Mr.  Roe  made 
the  following  statement: 

This  thing  Is  moving  so  rapidly  with  re- 
gard to  medical  costs;  the  labor  movement  is 
starting  to  take  a  very  serious  look  in  pos- 
sibly building  our  own  clinics  and  taking 
care  of  our  own  people.  If  the  Oovemment  is 
not  going  to  give  the  proper  consideration  to 
some  sort  of  control,  if  the  doctors  and  the 
medical  faculties  are  going  to  continue  to 
let  costs  run  rampant,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  give  a  lot  of  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

As  is  apparent  from  Mr.  Roe's  and  Mrs. 
Kersten '8  testimony,  the  availability  of 
health  care  for  many  in  this  country  Is 
a  sham.  It  is  Indeed  good  to  know  of  their 
support  for  the  Health  Security  Act  of 
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1971,  a  bill  that  would  eliminate  the  in- 
equalities and  would  control  the  costs 
indigenous  to  our  present  system. 

The  testimony  follows: 
SuppoBT  roa  Health  SactTamr  Acr  or  1871 

The  Minnesota  APL-CIO  Is  completely  in 
support  of  the  proposed  Health  Security  Act 
of  1971,  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  U.S. 
Congress.  The  proposal,  which  Is  H.R.  22  in 
the  House  and  S.  3  In  the  Senate,  will  enable 
every  Biinnesotan  and  every  American  to  en- 
Joy  comprehensive  quality  health  care.  The 
statistics  underline  the  need  for  this  program 
and  speak  for  themselves.  With  existing 
health  insurance  programs,  babies  In  17 
other  countries  have  a  better  chance  of  liv- 
ing to  age  1  than  they  do  In  the  United 
States.  Baby  boys  have  a  better  chance  in  31 
other  countries  and  baby  girls  In  9  other 
countries  of  living  to  age  1.  Two  hundred 
million  Americans — 90  ^%  of  our  citizens 
still  have  no  dental  health  insurance  cov- 
erage. 122  million.  68%  of  our  citizens,  have 
no  coverage  to  pay  for  visits  to  the  doctors 
and  dentists  offices  or  for  home  visits.  In 
short,  the  cost  of  a  major  Illness  Is  so  ex- 
pensive that  9  out  of  10  Americans  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  high  cost  of  care  without 
severe  economic  sacrifices. 

Every  other  western  country  in  the  world 
has  a  national  health  plan  and  citizens  in 
no  other  country  pay  as  much  as  we  do  for 
health  care  according  to  our  information. 

Recently,  Pebruary  16,  a  representative  of 
the  national  APL-CIO  was  in  Bloomlngton, 
Minnesota  to  speak  to  staff  members  of  the 
Palrvlew  Hoepltal.  The  mere  fact  that  he  was 
invited  to  speak  to  a  group  of  doctors  is  a 
sign  that  their  attitudes  are  changing  at 
least  in  regard  to  a  system  for  national  care. 
Although  I  might  add  until  he  got  them  back 
on  the  track  they  were  more  concerned  with 
wages  and  the  likes  of  that  than  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  health  care  which  we  came 
to  talk  about.  The  office  of  the  national  APL- 
CIO  is  now  getting  more  requests  from  the 
medical  groups  for  speakers  than  they  can 
fill.  There  seems  to  be  one  major  problem 
which  those  who  provide  the  medical  care, 
the  doctors,  don't  understand.  This  Is  the 
problem  of  gaining  access  to  decent  medical 
care. 

The  fact  that  a  doctor  may  have  the  world's 
best  training  concerning  medical  problems 
doesn't  mean  that  he  automatically  under- 
stands the  practical,  social,  economic  prob- 
lems Involved  In  getting  medical  treatment. 
Some  of  youi  speakers  last  night  alluded  to 
this  problem — these  are  people  seeing  the 
doctor  and  not  numbers. 

The  fact  that  the  amount  of  time  a  doctor 
spends  In  learning  the  techniques  of  good 
medical  care  probably  means  that  this  doc- 
tor doesnt  have  any  time  to  develop  social 
problems  and  understand  what  you  face  If 
you're  elderly  and  low-income  or  middle- 
income  persons  seeking  medical  care.  The 
Medical  School  at  the  University  of  Mln- 
nesoto,  for  example,  still  does  not  teach  any 
course  for  doctors  dealing  exclusively  with 
the  delivery  of  health  care.  Some  of  the  doc- 
tors are  starting  to  get  this  exposure.  So,  in 
closing,  the  Minnesota  APL-CIO  believes  that 
the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of  health  in 
this  state  and  the  coimtry  is  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act  of  1971. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  says:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


THE    NORTHE31N    IRELAND    SITUA- 
TION—A REPORT:  NO.  3 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  Mxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion has  established  itself  as  the  pro- 
tector of  freedom  and  democracy  in  the 
world.  Its  institutions  have  served  as  ex- 
amples for  numerous  other  emerging 
nations.  In  the  past  we  have  been  known 
for  our  outspoken  position  against  op- 
pression and  tyranny  wherever  it  ex- 
isted. 

Something  has  happened  to  the  United 
States  in  recent  years,  though.  Hungary 
was  rim  over  by  the  Soviet  oppressors 
and  the  United  States  did  nothing. 
Czechoslovakia  tried  to  reinstate  free- 
dom and  a  semblance  of  democracy,  but 
the  United  States  stood  idly  by  as  their 
ambitions  were  crushed.  Today  another 
people  in  Europe  are  under  the  y<Ae  of 
oppression. 

Perhaps  the  people  of  Northern  Ire- 
land are  not  thought  of  as  being  denied 
freedom  and  human  dignity,  but  the 
fact  is  they  are.  Under  the  Special  Pow- 
ers Act,  British  soldiers  are  systemati- 
cally taking  people  from  their  homes  and 
detaining  them  for  Indefinite  periods. 
Their  presence  has  been  the  single  most 
powerful  contribution  to  the  state  of  war 
in  the  province.  People  feel  they  are 
forced  to  strike  back  when  they  are 
backed  against  the  wall. 

And  the  oppressed  people  of  Northern 
Ireland  have  been  fighting  back.  Yet,  de- 
plorable as  all  this  violence  and  oppres- 
sion is,  the  British  Government  contin- 
ues to  mark  time  hoping  the  problem  will 
go  away.  It  is  time  for  this  Government 
to  speak  out  strongly  in  support  of  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland. 

From  the  press  reports,  a  person  might 
glean  that  the  only  shooUng  is  being 
done  by  the  IRA  provisionals.  However, 
the  following  two  reports  that  I  will  in- 
sert in  the  Record  following  my  state- 
ment point  out  that  the  problem  of  vio- 
lence is  widespread  on  both  sides.  I  com- 
mend them  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Report    on    the    iNWriGATioif    Into    the 

Srootinc  or  Skamttb  Simpson  (Age  21)  or 

63    Malcolmson    SiaxET,    on    Webnbsoat 

August  11,  1971 

(By  Kamonn  MacMoruma) 
The  shooting  of  Seamus  Simpson,  a  young 
married  man,  aged  21  years,  occurred  on 
Wednesday  I'th  August,  in  the  early  after- 
noon. It  wa6  difficult  to  i)lnpolnt  the  exact 
time  of  the  shooting,  but  at  a  conservative 
estimate,  it  would  appear  to  have  taken 
place  somewhere  In  the  regloti  of  3.16  pjn. 

Tbe  deceased  was  shot  on  the  pavement, 
outalde  No.  43,  Rosnareen  Avenue  facing 
Roenareen  Road,  which  runs  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  Shaw's  Road  Into  Roaenareen  Ave- 
nue. 
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AMCT  vnnoir 
The  British  Aimj  T«nloD  of  the  Incident, 
•tAtee  (u  reported  in  the  "IrUh  News"  on 
Thursday  latb  August)  that  the  deceased  wm 
shot  because  he  vas  a  "nail-bomber." 
SITUATION  IN  ASXA  saroax  utciourr 
At  approximately  1.60  pjn.  16  to  20  sol- 
diers stated  In  statements  I.  IV,  V,  and  VII 
to  be  wearing  black  beivU  and  in  statement 
VI  to  be  Anglicans,  entered  the  area.  (They 
were  identified  as  the  same  troops  who  had 
been  patrolling  the  area,  during  the  previous 
days.)  The  eye-witness  in  statement  n 
states  that  they  came  up  on  the  green 
(which  U  at  BbaWs  Bead)  in  two  Saracens 
and  the  witness  in  statement  I  quotes  one 
of  the  registration  numbers  to  be — 67  EK 
64 — (This  witness  copied  that  numb«'  down 
onto  a  piece  of  paper  at  the  time  of  the  inci- 
dent and  produced  it  to  me  when  making 
the   statement.) 

At  this  time  they  met  with  no  opposition 
or  provocation  of  any  kind  whatever.  The 
area  was  very  quiet  with  children  playing 
la  the  streets  and  women  standing  at  their 
doors  talking.  Troops  came  into  Rosnareen 
Road  from  behind  the  barricade  which  was 
at  the  Shaw's  Road  end  of  the  road  firing  C.S. 
gas  and  shooting  rubber  bullets,  and  as 
quoted  in  statement  V  (made  by  one  ex- 
serviceman)  and  VI,  using  live  ammunition 
as  well.  They  made  a  charge  down  Rosnareen 
Road,  firing  C.S.  gas  indiscriminately  and  as 
quoted  in  statement  V,  inviting  the  women 
out  to  fight.  During  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, the  soldiers,  imder  the  direction  of  a 
tall,  falr-halred  sergeant  (VO  smashed  many 
windows  and  deliberately  put  gas  into  at 
least  two  houses,  one  of  wiilch  is  Inhabited 
by  the  McCarville  family.   (I) 

By  this  time  a  crowd  of  youths  bad  gath- 
ered and  had  begun  to  hurl  bottles  and  other 
miscellaneous  objects  at  the  troops.  The 
troops  continued  to  reply  with  gas,  rubtier 
bullets  and  live  ammunition.  The  roofs  of 
numbers  43,  46,  and  47  Rosnareen  Road  have 
bullet  holes  in  theih.  while  a  bullet  went 
through  the  window  of  number  37,  Rosnareen 
Road.  (Vn) 

The  stoning  of  the  troops  was  continued 
by  the  youths  and  five  of  them  were  ar- 
rested. They  were  taken  out  of  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  Nolan  family  and  made  to 
lie  down  in  the  middle  of  Rosnareen  Road 
while  not  was  progressing. 

The  riot  continued  up  and  down  the 
street  with  the  army  breaking  more  windows 
as  they  were  pushed  back  towards  the  Shaw's 
Road.  They  greeted  every  act  and  deed  per- 
petuated by  themselves  with  elation.  They 
had  pushed  an  ice-cream  van  down  Rosna- 
reen Road  and  into  the  garden  of  a  house  In 
Rosnareen  Avenue.  This  was  retrieved  by 
youths  and  used  as  a  barricade. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  deceased 
made  his  recognizable  appearance.  He  came 
into  Rosnareen  Avenue  from  Tullagh  Park, 
carrying  a  tri-colour  on  a  pole.  He  rallied  the 
youths  behind  him  and  led  them  in  a  few 
charges  against  the  soldiers.  It  could  be  said, 
somewhat  dramatically,  that  by  this  action 
he  'signed  his  death  warrant'  by  moving  him- 
self easily  recognizable.  The  two  eye-wit- 
nesses In  statement  IV  claim  that  at  no  time 
did  the  deceased  throw  any  mlasnes. 

It  was  firmly  stated  by  the  quoted  eye- 
witnesses and  by  and  by  many  other  resi- 
dents that  at  no  time  during  the  riot  was  any 
substance  of  an  explosive  nature  l.e.  neither 
petrol  nor  nail  bomb,  used.  As  was  stated 
by  one  at  the  wltnssaes,  they  were  not  expect- 
ing an  attack  or  else  they  would  have  been 
naAj. 

After  leading  oim  of  the  attacks,  the  de- 
ceased moved  back  towards  the  houses  In 
Hoanareen  Avenue.  The  troops  at  this  tlms 
were  (1)  behind  the  barricade  at  the  Shaw's 
Boad  end  of  Boanareen  Bead.  (H)  In  the 
garden  of  the  flat  bMonglng  to  Mr.  WlUlam 
Bafferty  and  (Ul)  ona  soldier  on  the  balcony 
at  the  back  of  the  maiaonsttes.  Tha  daosaaed 
walked  back  to  tha  bouses  in  Rosnareen  Ave- 
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nue  and  hanrtiwl  tbq  tri-colour  to  another 
youth.  It  was  at  this  point  that  a  burst  of  Ore 
rang  out — about  twelve  (lU)  and  Seamus 
Simpson  foU  back  towards  the  hedge  be- 
tween Nos  43  and  46  Rosnareen  Avenue.  He 
sustained  a  bullet  wound  in  the  side  and  it 
appears  to  have  passed  right  through,  leaving 
an  exit-wound.  He  crawled  approximately 
ten  yards  and  lay  there  and  began  to  bleed. 
This  was  outside  the  door  of  No.  46.  Rosna- 
reen Avenue,  and  the  spot  la  now  marked  by 
across. 

Several  youths  went  to  his  aid  but  were 
obliged  to  withdraw,  by  a  volley  of  gas.  which 
was  fired  at  them  when  they  approached 
Seamus  Simpson.  Two  soldiers,  under  cover 
of  an  armed  guard,  rushed  across  and  grabbed 
him  by  the  feet  and  proceeded  to  drag  him 
along  the  length  of  Rosnareen  Road  to  the 
barricade — a  distance  of  approximately 
eighty  yards,  over  stones  and  broken  bottles, 
on  his  back  with  his  head  bouncing  upon 
the  ground.  He  wss  then  dragged  across  the 
barricade  and  thrown  on  to  the  green.  Father 
Pullertdn,  a  curate  from  St.  Theresa's  Parish, 
left  the  home  of  Kir.  Aldo  Bernardo,  31, 
Rosnareen  Road,  to  attend  to  Seamus,  but 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  soldiers. 
Also  he  was  refused  permission  to  accompany 
the  youth  to  the  hospital  in  the  Saracen  into 
which  he  had  now  been  thrown.  Members  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta  were  also  frustrated  in 
their  attempts  to  attend  the  youth  and  a  St. 
John's  Ambulance  man  had  his  satchel 
searched  by  military  as  he  also  tried  to  send 
aid  to  the  youth. 

The  majority  of  opinion  favours  the  view 
that  the  shot  came  from  the  barricade  at 
the  ShaWs  Road  end  of  Rosnaree  Road.  The 
witness  in  statement  VI  states  that  the  shot 
could  have  been  made  by  the  soldier  on  the 
entrance  left  of  the  barricade,  while  stating 
that  he  believed  that  the  shot  was  fired  by 
the  soldier  on  the  balcony  at  the  back  of 
the  maisonettes,  which  overlook  that  part  of 
Rosnaree  Avenue. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  I  delib- 
erately stated  that  the  "shooting"  of  Seamus 
Simpson  occurred  where  it  did  and  made  no 
reference  there  and  anywhere  else,  that  he 
was  shot  dead.  After  being  hit  the  youth  was 
able  to  crawl  about  five  to  ten  yards  to  where 
the  cross  is  now  and  It  was  here  that  he 
commenced  bleeding  as  Is  borne  out  by  the 
witnesses  and  by  the  marks  upon  the  ground. 
It  is  therefore  safe  to  assume,  that  he  was 
still  alive  at  this  point.  (He  was  shot  straight 
through  the  side.)  It  vras  at  this  point  that 
the  soldiers  started  to  drag  him  up  Roenaree 
Road.  This  brutal  treatment  and  that  which 
he  was  to  receive  at  the  barricade  and  re- 
f vised  medical  attention,  must  be  deemed  In 
some  measure  to  be  instrumental  in  his 
death.  (I  must  add  that  here  I  am  making  a 
personal  assvunptlon  based  upon  the  facts 
presented  to  me.) 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  statement  that  the  British  Army  were 
responsible  for  the  shooting  and  the  subse- 
quent death  of  Seamus  Simpson,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Why  he  was  shot  poses  conflict- 
ing statements,  "rhe  Army  state  that  Seamus 
Slmpaon  was  a  'Nail-Bomber'.  The  residents 
of  the  area  firmly  and  categorical  deny  this 
charge.  They  say  that  there  was  nothing, 
used  by  the  civilians  involved  in  that  riot. 
other  than  stones  and  l>ottles.  The  Army 
would  probably  then  claim  that  he  was  about 
to  throw  a  'nail-bomb'  but  the  eye  witnesses 
quoted  In  the  attached  statements,  all  state 
that  he  was  shot  immediately  after  he  had 
handed  the  tri-colour  to  another  youth  and 
therefore  he  would  have  had  no  time  to 
prepare  a  bomb  of  any  description.  Soldiers 
were  quickly  on  the  scene  after  they  had 
shot  him  to  remove  the  body  and  they  have 
not  as  yet  stated  that  they  found  any  ex- 
plosive substance  in  his  poaseaalon.  There 
was  no  accidental  explosion  when  he  was  shot 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  of  those 
who  tried  to  remove  Seamus  when  he  fell 
could  have  removed  anything.  Also  the  range 
to  the  barricade  was  far  too  great  to  throw 
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anything  and  the  only  people  who  would 
have  been  injured  were  those  civilian  youths 
Involved  in  the  riots.  And  at  any  rate  thoae 
witnesses  quoted  here  and  anybody  else  that 
I  spoke  to  have  aa  stated  that  the  deceased 
had  nothing  in  his  hand  when  he  was  shot. 
The  only  reason  for  his  death  would  appear 
to  l>e  the  fact  that  he  made  himself  a  target 
by  carrying  that  tri-ooloiu'.  Another  debat- 
able point  regarding  the  deceased  is  the 
reason  for  his  being  present  at  the  scene. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Seamus  Simpson 
was  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Wing  of  the 
IJl.A.  and  he  was  accorded  the  honour  of  a 
volley  of  shots  as  his  cortege  passed  Beech- 
mount  Avenue,  on  the  day  of  his  burial 

an  honotir  for  those  people  who  die  on  'ac- 
tive service.'  Therefore  the  theory  may  be 
justly  put  forward  that  he  was  an  'agent  pro- 
vocateur' But  one  must  rememt)er  that  he 
was  a  native  of  the  immediate  surrounding 
area  and  may  have  been  emotionally  in- 
volved in  the  riot.  (e.g.  carrying  of  tri- 
colour.) while  on  a  visit  to  his  parents'  home 
or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  have  been  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

The  behaviour  of  the  British  Army  as 
stated  by  witnesses,  must  be  censured.  They 
received  no  provocation  for  the  attack  upon 
Rosnareen  Road.  In  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  witnesses  they  'behaved  like  animals' 
and  treated  all  that  they  did  as  a  cause  for 
amusement  and  elation  Including  the  shoot- 
ing of  Seamus  Simpson. 

DXATH    OF   IjtO   McOUIGAN 

(By  Eugene  MacEldowney) 

On  the  evening  of  Monday  9th  of  August 
1971,  the  Protestant  families  living  in  Cran- 
brooke  Odns.  Parringdon  Odns  and  Velsheda 
Pk  decided  to  evacuate  their  homes.  There 
had  been  gunfire  in  the  area  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  nights  and  one  soldier  had  been 
kUled.  There  had  also  been  gunfire  in  the 
area  on  the  morning  of  Monday  9th  and  one 
civilian  Patrick  McAdorey  had  been  killed, 
(see  separate  report.) 

As  the  Protestant  families  were  leaving 
their  homes  the  houses  were  systematically 
fired.  This  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Catholic 
owned  property  as  well.  Eventually  the  people 
living  In  predominantly  Catholic  Estorll  Park 
which  backs  onto  Cranbrooke  Odns  became 
fearful  that  their  houses  might  also  catch 
fire  and  so  Catholic  men  and  youths  arrived 
in  Estorll  Park  to  assist  In  removing  furni- 
ture from  these  houses.  One  man  Mr.  Bernard 
Morris  also  evacuated  an  elderly  crippled 
Protestant  lady  from  her  home  In  Cranbrooke 
Odns  because  she  was  In  danger  of  being 
burned  alive  in  her  home. 

As  this  was  going  on  a  Etone  throwing  con- 
frontation developed  between  Catholic  youths 
and  Protestant  youths  over  the  yard  wall 
which  connects  No  2  Estorll  Pk  and  the  Bel- 
fast Corporation  Bus-depot.  In  all  about  25 
Catholic  youths  were  Involved,  an  unknown 
number  of  Protestants  were  involved. 

One  Catholic  youth,  Thomas  Oillespie,  was 
right  up  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  when  he  heard 
gunfire  coming  from  the  direction  of  Cran- 
brooke Odns.  He  ran  down  the  garden  and 
back  into  the  street  where  he  crouched  be- 
hind the  wall  of  the  B.C.T.  Bus  depot.  Look- 
ing up  he  saw  a  long  haired  civilian  aiming 
a  g^n  from  the  back  bedroom  window  of  No 
17  Cranbrooke  Odns  which  backs  onto  Es- 
torll Park.  This  house  belonged  to  a  Catholic 
family  who  had  left  because  of  the  burning 
going  on  in  the  street. 

When  Oillespie  looked  up  again  the  civilian 
fired  and  shot  off  the  little  finger  and  the  top 
of  the  third  finger  from  Oillespie's  hand.  He 
looked  round  and  saw  Leo  McOlugan  who 
had  been  with  him  all  day  lying  wounded  on 
the  ground.  Another  young  boy.  John  Savage, 
12  years  old  was  woimded  in  the  forehead. 
eye  and  shoulder. 

A  lady  who  is  a  volunteer  in  the  Order  of 
Malta  and  who  was  further  down  EstorU 
Park  with  friends,  heard  someone  shout 
"Keep  down,  he's  rlcochetting  bullets  off  the 
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wall."  The  next  thing  she  ramambera,.  the 
thrae  youths  ww«  wounded  and  Lao  iia- 
Ouigan  was  lying  on  tha  ground.  She  njx 
to  glva  m»rtlc»1  aaalstanoe  and  found  the 
youth  was  still  allvs.  There  was  a  wound  on 
his  for«head  but  she  oould  ttti.  no  exit  wound 
which  led  her  to  believe  the  boy  had  only 
suffered  a  flesh  wound.  Ha  was  crying  "Dont 
leave  me,  don't  leave  me."  She  comforted 
him  and  told  him  he  was  going  to  be  alright. 

The  three  youths  were  then  taken  to  the 
top  of  EstorU  Park  where  a  motorlat  agreed 
to  take  them  to  the  flrst-ald  centre  In  But- 
ler St.  As  the  oar  was  driving  off  a  soldier 
who  had  been  standing  on  Ardoyne  Rd  at 
Llpton's  Supermarket  came  running  down 
with  a  dressing  in  his  hand  to  attend  to  the 
boys  but  the  car  was  moving  off  by  this 
time.  He  shouted  after  the  oar  to  halt. 

Leo  McOuigan  was  dead  on  arrival  at  But- 
ler St  School.  All  witnesses  are  adamant  that 
he  was  shot  by  Protestant  sniper. 


ABOUT  THOSE  BICYCLES  ON  ROCK 
CREEK  PARKWAY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALirOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVXS 

Thursday,  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  me.  It  was  requested  due  to  the 
fact  that  several  Members  comi>lalned 
about  the  disruption  of  automobile  traf- 
fic at  this  commuter  bottleneck: 

About  Thosz  Bictclks  on  Rock  Csksk 
Pabxwat 

For  sometime,  specifically  since  last  spring, 
several  infiuential.  Interested  individuals  and 
organizations  promoting  the  use  of  the  bi- 
cycle as  a  commuter  and  recreational  vehicle 
have  urged  us  to  promote  and  encourage  op- 
{Mrtunities  for  bicycle  use.  The  use  of  bi- 
cycles on  the  C&O  Canal  Towpath.  on  the 
Mall  and  In  East  Potomac  Park  has  been 
promoted. 

We  have  closed  portions  of  Beach  Drive  in 
Upi>er  Rock  Creek  on  weekends  exclusively 
for  bicycle  use.  In  the  past  several  months, 
we  have  paved  6>^  miles  of  trails  specificaUy 
designed  for  recreational  bicycle  use. 

As  a  result  of  discussions  with  interested 
groups,  which  include  the  D.C.  City  CouncU 
and  the  D.C.  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic,  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  test  the 
degree  of  interest  and  the  feasibUity  of  a 
commuter  blkeway  in  the  lower  Rock  Creek 
Park  area. 

A  two-week  test  was  planned  from  Monday 
through  Friday  during  morning  and  after- 
noon rush  hours  from  September  13  through 
September  17.  and  September  20  through 
September  24.  The  teat  was  undertaken  joint- 
ly by  National  Capital  Parks  and  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Hlghvraya  and  Traffic,  and 
consisted  of  setting  aside  one  lane  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  bike  riders  during  the  above 
rush  hours.  The  portion  of  the  Rock  Creek 
Parkway  Involved  covered  2.1  miles  from  the 
Shoreham  Hill  complex  to  the  Interaectlon 
of  the  parkway  and  Virginia  Avenue,  near 
the  Harry  Thompson  boat  center.  Virginia 
Avenue  was  involved,  by  the  District,  from 
Rock  Creek  Parkway  to  10th  Street  and  Con- 
stitution Avenue. 

Bike  use  the  first  day  totalled  60;  aas  the 
second  day;  194  the  third  day  and  163  the 
fourth  day.  A  traflle  tie-up  on  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 13.  brought  forth  numerous  oom- 
plalnts  by  motorists;  however,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  traffic  jam  was  not  oauMd  by 
the  Mcyole  commuter  teat.  The  problem  was 
a  broken  water  main  whloh  flooded  tha  park- 
way near  the  Intaraeotion  of  Old  OonatltU' 
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tton  Avenue  and  Ohio  Drive.  AutomobUe 
traffic  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  test 
has  moved  without  dlflloulty. 

With  this  showing  of  aubatantlal  Interest 
by  blcTcllsta.  I  have  authorized  the  paving 
oC  an  existing  unused  bridle  path  which 
paraUeU  Bock  Craek  Parkway  from  the 
Shoreham  Hill  to  Virginia  Av«nue.  This  blke- 
way, Waahington's  flrat  blkeway  created  for 
both  commuter  and  recreational  uae,  is 
scheduled  to  begin  operation  on  Monday. 
Sept.  20. 

Due  to  the  opening  of  this  new  blkeway  on 
September  30.  the  current  test  will  be  dis- 
continued after  the  Friday  evening  rush 
hour,  Sept.  17. 

This  new  blkeway  follows  precisely  the  ex- 
isting but  unused  bridle  paOi.  riding  activi- 
ties having  shifted  In  recent  times  to  upper 
Rock  Creek. 

There  will  l>e  no  destruction  of  trees  or 
natural  values.  A  grader  is  being  used  to 
prepare  the  base  for  paving.  The  width  of 
the  blkeway  is  6  feet,  the  standard  for  bi- 
cycle traUs  in  National  Capital  Parks.  The 
coat  of  this  2.1  miles  of  trail  Is  eztimated  at 
936.000,  which  is  consistent  with  the  per 
mile  coet  of  bicycle  trails  previously  con- 
structed in  this  area.  Funds  have  been  al- 
located to  National  Capital  Parks  from  the 
Washington  Office. 

The  original  volume  of  comjdalnts  by  mo- 
torlsu  have  virtually  Orappea  to  aero  and 
now  National  Capital  Parks  reports  that  they 
are  receiving  large  ntimliers  of  Incoming  calls 
applauding  and  supporting  the  concepts  and 
principles  of  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
use  of  the  bicycle. 

Never  at  any  time  was  it  contemplated 
that  a  long-term  continued  use  of  one  lane 
of  Rock  Creek  Parkway  for  bicyclists  would 
be  perpetuated.  We  aimply  sought  to  eetal>- 
Ilsh  the  degree  of  Interest  and  feasibility  be- 
fore implementing  the  obvlotis  solution, 
which  was  the  use  of  the  adjacent,  paraUel, 
unused  t»1dle  path  which  oould  be  paved 
and  used  exclusively  by  bicyclists  without 
oonfUct  with  automotive  traffic. 

We  will  continue  to  give  close  attention  to 
this  c^teration. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


OP   KINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Friday,  September  17,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Maurice  McKay  Is  the  general  manager 
of  the  Group  Health  Plan  of  Minnesota, 
an  organization  foimded  in  1955  as  a 
consumer-sponsored  prepaid  plan.  The 
plan  serves  the  entire  community  includ- 
ing Federal,  State,  and  university  em- 
ployees as  well  as  private  firms  and  trade 
unions. 

The  following  statement  was  presented 
by  Mr.  McKay  at  the  recently  concluded 
health  hearings  I  held  in  Minneapolis. 
As  he  points  out,  a  group  health  care 
setting  provides  Innumerable  benefits.  In 
this  particular  program,  members  saved 
$1  million  in  hospital  premiums.  By  em- 
phasizing preventive  care,  a  1966  study 
showed  that  members  spent  fewer  days 
in  the  hospital.  And  finally,  group  health 
day-hospital  rates  were  significantly  be- 
low the  averace  charges  for  iwngroup 
health  hospitals. 

I  commend  Mr.  McKay's  statement  on 
the  very  real  benefits  of  group  health  to 
all  of  my  colleaguaa: 

STATSimrT  ZT  ICaubicz  McKat 

The  plan  oparataa  through  modem  ZMdl- 
oal  oenten.  one  in  MlnnzapnlH  and  on*  In 
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St.  Paul,  and  a  third  one  wUl  be  started  In 
St.  Paul  very  ahortty.  FhyilcUna  aaaodatad 
with  the  Oroup  Health  Plan  are  compen- 
sated on  a  aaUry  bazU.  Paymant  to  phyztelan 
groups  U  on  a  capitation  basU.  Oroup  Health 
of  Minnesota  opsrates  much  tbs  same  as  tha 
largsr  and  better  known  Kalazr  Flan  of  CaU- 
f omU  and  HIP  of  New  Tork.  Thsas  plans  are 
known  as  pre-paid  groiq>  praotlos  p>*»"  or 
more  recently  as  Health  ^^i^t^T....^  Orga- 
nizations, HMO.  These  organlzatlona  an 
usuaUy  disUngulshsd  by  the  following  ohar- 
acterlstica.  The  health  larvlcss  provided  an 
rendwed  by  doctors  practicing  together  as 
a  group  In  several  q>eclalitlas.  The  health 
services  are  substantially  complete  with  the 
exception  of  dental  care.  The  method  at 
physical  payment  is  usually  that  of  salary  or 
the  pooling  of  six  monthly  payments.  There 
is  emphasis  on  early  treatmznt  and  ptevsn- 
tive  health  services.  There  is  loss  reliance  on 
hoqiltal  care  and  more  reliance  on  ou^Mtlent 
care.  Rewards  for  keeping  the  patient  healthy 
are  buUt  Into  the  system  of  physician  pay- 
ment. There  is  usually  broad  cooununlty 
representation  In  the  governing  body  of  the 
prepayment  plan  and  there  is  a  concern  for 
qiuaity  standards  in  this  type  of  systam  of 
health  care. 

In  1970  Oroup  Health  memt>«'s  enjoyed 
savings  in  excess  of  a  mlUlon  dollars  In  hos- 
pital premliims  as  compared  to  Blue  Cress 
and  the  insurance  companies  In  this  area. 
Because  planned  members  have  full  out- 
patient care  at  the  Oroup  Health  Oentara. 
they  tend  to  use  substantially  leas  hospital 
cars  than  persons  who  are  Insured  under 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  and  slmUar  types  of 
plans  that  do  not  provide  oflloe  visits,  check- 
ups, inununizatlon  and  preventive  medical 
services.  In  a  ocmpailaon  of  Oroup  Health 
Plan  hospital  costs  with  thoae  of  Blue  Cross, 
it  is  found  that  premiums  range  from  $6 
to  lis  a  month  less  per  family  and  from 
•2.60  to  t6  less  for  employees  without  ds- 
pendents.  That  is  monthly.  A  study  of  medi- 
cal and  hospital  servloes  used  by  federal 
employees  and  dependents  in  1966  revealed 
that  persons  enrolled  in  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice plans  used  an  average  of  408  non-mater- 
nity hospital  days  for  each  1,000  enrolled 
persons.  This  compares  to  876  hospital  days 
for  persons  enroUed  in  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  and  commercial  insurance  plans.  This 
rq>reeents  a  savings  of  468  days  of  hospital 
care  for  each  1.000  persons  enroUed  in  the 
group  practice  type  of  plan. 

In  1970.  Oroup  Health's  average  dally  cost 
for  hospital  care  was  $S2  a  day.  This  pro- 
duced savings  in  hospital  cost  to  Oroup 
Health  members  of  $43,066  for  eadt  lAM 
persons  enrolled  in  the  plan  and  we  had 
a  population  In  1970  of  about  80,000.  We 
now  have  a  population  of  about  40,000.  This 
represented  an  overall  savings  to  that  popu- 
lation of  11,391,000  in  hospital  costs  alone. 
Though  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  medical  costs,  that  la,  physicians' 
services,  we  are  confident  that  had  we  pur- 
chased the  medical  services  that  we  rendered 
through  our  clinics  from  private  physicians 
on  a  fee  for  service  basis,  we  would  have 
paid  far  in  excess  of  what  It  cost  us  for 
physicians  salaries,  administrative  servloes 
and  overhead. 

The  public  is  not  generaUy  aware  or  well 
informed  on  the  breakdown  of  medical  costs. 
They  are  often  of  the  opinion  that  surgery 
represents  the  major  cost  Item  In  medical 
services.  Actually,  year  In  and  year  out  non- 
surgical oflloe  visits  far  and  away  ezcssd 
the  costs  of  surgery.  Including  obstetrical 
care.  Oroup  Health  Onds  that  the  coet  of 
outpatient  care.  Including  offlee  visits,  out- 
patlsnt  spsdallst  consultations,  diecdt-ups. 
Immunizations,  eye  Sframlnatlana.  and  re- 
lated Bsrvloes  szossd  ths  cost  of  aU  In- 
hospltal  medical  est  floss,  tncilnrting  surgsry 
and  OB.  Though  ths  pubUo  doss  not  ordlnar- 
Uy  rsallzs  this,  ths  InsurzDos  actuaries  very 
well  do.  Hence,  vlMts  to  doctors'  cOess  for 
the  prsvtoosly  oamsd  ssrrless  are  not  or- 
dlnaitly   coversd.   Moreovar.   ths  ptdiUe  Is 
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onawMv  that  the  grMt  oujortty  at  p«opi« 
do  not  luTa  wifwigh  miedlcal  Mrrloea  In  uay 
000  rew  to  MUlafy  the  dedueUtMi  la  major 
medloil  prognuns.  TUcw  procmna  <k>  not 
artUnarnjr  oorar  prrrwittT*  medical  smtIom 
and  eye  care,  anle«  It  U  ftir  the  treatment 
of  the  ere.  Thtj  dont  provide  eare  tar  Im- 
munlaatKme  and  well  Oaia  can  and  thinga 
of  this  kind.  These  serrlees  are  prorlded 
b7  the  Group  Health  Plan  and  similar  types 
of  prosrama. 

Among  the  federal  emploxees.  It  was  fDund 
that  only  38^%  of  the  7  million  federal 
emidoyeee  Independents  in  19M  received  a 
coTcred  medical  service,  non-matemlty.  In 
that  year.  Turning  this  around,  It  means  that 
70.1%  received  no  benefits  from  their  health 
Insurance.  In  contrast.  88.5%  of  the  federal 
employees  Independents  who  had  a  program 
like  Group  Health  had  covered  services  In 
that  period.  Insurance  la  largely  a  numbers 
K*nie  based  upon  statistical  likelihoods  of  a 
condition  occurring  or  not  occurring,  but  it 
Unot  a  health  care  program.  The  Insin^nce 
company  does  not  concern  Itself  with 
whether  a  doctor  renders  a  good  or  a  poor 
•ervlce.  They  are  not  concerned  with  the 
avaOabttlty  of  doctors.  They  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  qualifications  of  physicians. 
and.  In  fact,  they  are  not  concerned  about 
anything  In  the  matter  of  health  care  de- 
livery. 

In  summary,  good  health  care  will  remain 
coeUy  even  If  delivered  in  the  most  economic 
arrangement,  bxrt  when  good  health  care  la 
delivered  by  an  antiquated  and  Inefficient 
system  the  cost  becomes  prohibitive  to  large 
segments  of  the  community.  The  high  cost 
of  health  care  la  not  that  the  doctors  are 
overpaid.  It  U  that  the  prevailing  system 
of  payment  encourages  uneconomic  prac- 
tices, espedaUy  in  ho^ltal  use.  National 
priorities  In  health  care  are  lacking.  Such 
priorities  as  do  exist  are  determined  in  the 
medical  marketplace  by  the  patient's  abUity 
to  pay  and  by  the  doctor's  abUlty  to  earn 
Better  and  lower  cost  health  care  requires 
a  national  educational  effort  and  a  reorienta- 
tion of  physician  and  public  attitudes  about 
health  care  delivery  and  payment.  It  requires 
the  encouragement  of  a  more  efficient  system 
of  health  care  delivery  in  payment  and  it 
requires  national  legUlatlon  that  will  permit 
freely  competing  systems  to  all  and  demon- 
strate their  merlu.  If  a  national  health  bUl 
is  to  Increase  the  avallabUlty  of  care  and 
more  equitably  distribute  It.  If  It  is  to  re- 
strain costs  and  raise  sUndards.  and  if  it 
U  to  create  a  health  care  system  satisfying 
to  the  doctor  and  to  the  public,  then  that 
bill  must  establish  a  system  of  rewards  for 
efficiency  totally  lacking  in  the  present  fee 
for  service  system  and  also  lacking  in  our 
medicare   and   medicaid    legislation. 


FIELD  SCOVELL:   A  MAN  AND  HIS 
CITY 
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Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker 
Columnist  Bob  Oalt  has  written  one  of 
the  finest  articles  and  his  subject  was  one 
of  the  finest  men  I  have  come  to  know  In 
my  life— Mr.  PleW  Scovell  of  DaUas.  Tex. 
Tbe  article  to  which  I  have  reference 
•ppeared  In  the  Sunday.  August  15  edi- 
tion of  the  Dallas  Tlmei  Herald  and  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tbe 
RccosD  I  wish  to  inehide  It: 

PixLD  ScOTTix:  A  Mam  awd  His  Cttt 
(By  Bob  Oalt) 

This  Ms  fsUpw  waa  making  coougb  uttm 
tor  three  olghMoha  full  of  oaUtorattag  p«- 
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troDs.  But  b«  really  WMnt  oelabratlng.  He 
was  cursUkg  OathoUcs,  Irishman  and  along 
the  way  put  tha  Mast  on  the  Cotton  Bowl. 

Tha  sosna  was  a  Booth  Band  nightclub  last 
November.  Notre  Dame  had  just  bsaten  the 
big  fellow^  team.  LST7,  and  was  only  hours 
away  from  annonncing  a  return  to  the  Cot- 
ton Bowl  for  the  second  straight  year. 

At  an  adjoining  table,  Pleld  BooveU  stirred 
rssUeaaly  In  his  chair.  His  glasses  were  low 
on  his  nose  and  he  threw  a  hard  stare  over 
them.  His  flngms  dnmuned  nervoiialy  on  the 
table.  He  oocaslonally  took  a  deep  sip  from 
the  "Shirley  Temple"  before  him.  Finally,  he 
leaned  over  and  tapped  the  man  on  the 
shoulder. 

"PeUow,  you  have  a  terrible  case  of  the 
louds.  Why  dont  you  shut  your  mouth?" 

Pleld  Soovell,  age  63.  had  Jvist  reverted  to 
his  youth.  His  toe  had  been  stepped  on  and 
he  was  challenging  the  stepee.  The  man  had 
slurred  one  of  Scovell 's  greet  loves — the  Cot- 
ton Bowl.  The  fact  that  the  Cotton  Bowl  Is  In 
Dallas  only  compounded  the  remark.  Dallas — 
that's  his  No.  1  love. 

There  was  no  trouble.  Soovell,  In  his  deep 
raspy  voice,  taUed  and  the  big  fellow  lis- 
tened. Within  minutes  they  were  laughing 
and  joking. 

DaUas'  goodwill  ambassador  of  sports  bad 
struck  again.  As  all  Scovell's  friends  will  tell 
you.  the  LSU  man's  life  was  enriched  that 
night.  He  got  to  meet  Pleld  Scovell. 

Scovell,  head  of  the  Sports  Commission  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  perhaps  knows 
more  people  and  la  known  by  more  people 
than  any  man  In  Dallas.  He  spent  over  60 
years  here  and  that  represents  50  years  of 
service  to  the  city.  The  former  Texas  A&M 
football  player  has  been  an  elected  official 
only  once.  He  served  three  years  on  the 
school  board.  But  Scovell  long  ago  lost  track 
of  the  committees  he's  headed,  of  the  drives 
he's  frcmted.  He's  no  politician,  just  a  super 
salesman.  His  sole  product  Is  DaUas. 

"Pleld  tends  to  explode  too  much,  he's  too 
sensitive  to  be  a  politician."  says  longtime 
friend  U.S.  District  Judge  WUllam  M.  Taylor. 
"You  have  to  be  a  Uttle  thick-skinned  to  be 
In  politics.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing:  If  I 
ever  ran  for  state  office  he'd  be  my  campaign 
manager." 

Scovell  Is  thankful  he  has  a  Job  that  al- 
lows him  freedom  to  dash  around  the  nation 
representing  the  Cotton  Bowl  or  any  other 
sports  event  connected  with  Dallas.  He's  a 
vice  president  with  Southland  Life.  He 
Joined  the  company  in  1952  after  spending 
over  20  years  In  the  sporting  goods  business. 
Scovell's  job  Is  one  of  public  relations. 
Southland  could  have  never  hired  him  as  an 
insurance  salesman. 

"John  W.  Carpenter  was  the  chairman  of 
the  board  and  he  kept  trying  to  hire  me," 
recalls  Scovell.  "I  told  him,  'Look,  the  sport- 
ing goods  business  Is  all  I  know,  and  every 
day  that  I  really  pay  attention  I  learn  a  Uttle 
bit  more  about  the  business.  I  don't  know  a 
damn  thing  about  Insurance.  He  told  me 
Just  triist  him.  I  did." 

Scovell  had  the  assurance  he  would  never 
have  to  leave  Dallas,  which  Is  what  really 
counted. 

Earlier,  Rawlings  Sporting  Goods  of  St. 
Louis — one  of  three  athletic  supply  firms 
Soovell  worked  for  during  his  earlier  years- 
came  up  with  an  offer.  He  could  become  a 
vice  president  with  the  company.  Ahead,  he 
was  promised,  was  the  presidency. 

"I  wasn't  aware  you  were  moving  your 
home  office  to  Dallas."  he  told  a  RawUnss 
official. 

"We're  not,"  said  the  man,  a  bit  dumb- 
founded. "It's  sUylng  in  St.  Louis." 

"Well,  I'm  not  mterested  then,"  said 
Scovell. 

ScoveU  laughs  ahout  the  Incident.  "They 
never  did  really  understand  why  I  wouldn't 
move,  bless  'em." 

The  love  for  Dallas  was  too  strong. 

"i-m  In  debt  to  thu  city,"  bs  says  now, 
"and  I  have  this  grsat  tmr  I  won't  live  long 
soowgh  to  pay  M  back." 
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Scovell  remembers  "all  at  the  great  and 
kind  people  of  Dallas,"  of  the  many  helping 
handa  he  received  aa  a  youth. 

Soovell  has  never  stnyed  far  from  the  path 
of  sports.  He  waa  an  athlete  through  high 
school  and  three  years  of  college  until  the 
great  depresalan  farced  him  to  go  to  work 
aa  a  po««h(Me  digger  to  help  suppcn^  liis  fam- 
ily. He  was  in  the  first  claas  when  North 
DaUas  High  opened  Its  doors  In  1922.  And 
Scovdl  was  the  first  youngster  to  answer  the 
call  for  football  drills. 

B.  D.  Walker,  Doak  Walker's  father,  vras  an 
assistant  coach  at  North  Dallas.  Like  every- 
one who  crossed  paths  with  Scovell  the  teen- 
ager. Walker  remembers  hiin  for  his  tough- 
ness. 

"Jack  Wilson  was  the  head  coach  then." 
said  Walker.  "The  first  day  of  practice  we 
were  talking  and  he  said.  'I  like  that  kid 
with  the  bulldog  face.  He's  tough  looldng.' 
Pleld  was.  I  remember  one  day  co(M:h  Wilson 
called  him  ovpi  and  said.  'Lad,  what  would 
you  do  If  I  flapped  you  in  the  face?'  Pleld 
looked  at  him  for  a  second  and  said,  'Sir,  I'm 
afraid  I'd  have  to  hit  you  back'." 

Brooks  Conover,  prlnci|>al  of  an  Irving 
grade  school,  was  one  of  Scovell's  teammates 
at  North  Dallas  and  Texas  A&M. 

"When  we  were  freshmen  at  A&M  we  were 
playing  a  baseball  game  against  Austin 
High,"  says  Conover.  "Scovell  had  that  big 
voice  then  and  was  good  at  riding  people.  I 
think  that's  why  he  was  assigned  to  ooech  in 
the  first  base  box.  Scovell  really  gave  the 
Austin  pitcher  a  tough  time. 

"The  Austin  coach  kept  objecting,"  he  con- 
tinued. "When  the  umpire  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing the  coach  decided  to  do  It  himself.  He 
went  down  to  remove  Scovell.  They  went  to 
fist  city  right  there  and  ScoveU  decked  htm." 

Conover  himself  almost  squared  off  against 
Scovell  a  few  years  later.  He  became  the 
head  cofkch  at  Ennis  High  and  found  himself 
short  a  game  official  one  Friday  night.  He 
put  In  a  quick  caU  to  ScoveU  in  Dallas. 

"I've  forgotten  what  the  play  ■.i.-as,  but 
Scoven  made  a  call  I  didn't  like,  "  he  said.  "I 
started  protesting  and  maybe  got  a  little 
violent.  I  slammed  my  clipboard  down  and 
Scovell  threatened  to  throw  me  out  of  the 
game.  We  got  in  a  pretty  good  shouting 
match.  I  told  him  It  would  be  a  long  time 
before  I  ever  invited  him  back,  and  he  told 
me  not  to  worry  that  he  wouldn't  ever  be 
back.  There's  no  way.  though,  you  can  stay 
mad  at  Pleld  ScoveU.  We  ended  up  that  night 
at  my  house  drinking  coffee  and  laughing 
about  It." 

Scovell  said.  "Brooks  has  forgotten  what  I 
did.  Every  time  he'd  open  his  mouth  Id  pe- 
nalize him.  I  penalized  him  so  many  times 
the  other  team  had  a  flrst-and-goal  from  his 
one.  But  you  know  what?  That  team  couldn't 
score  Brooks  might  still  be  mad  at  me  to- 
day If  they  had  scored." 

Rooster  Andrews,  an  Austin  sporting  goods 
executive,  has  known  ScoveU  for  years. 

"I've  heard  It  told  that  the  only  man  who 
ever  kicked  Pleld  in  the  rear  end  and  didn't 
get  challenged  for  It  was  coach  D.  X.  Bible. 
One  day  In  practice,  coach  Bible  kicked  the 
fire  out  of  Scovell  and  knocked  him  down. 
ScoveU  leaped  up  and  was  ready  to  fight,  but 
his  good  judgment  took  over.  Pleld's  always 
been  known  to  be  a  level  thinker  at  Just 
the  right  time." 

Bible,  now  living  In  retirement  In  Austin, 
laughs  and  says.  "Well,  you  know  bow  those 
stories  grow  by  the  years." 

Bible  has  kept  up  with  Scovell's  career.  "I 
know  he  has  given  a  lifetime  of  service  to 
advance  the  best  mterest  of  sports.  It  was 
obvious  early  that  Pleld  was  going  to  do 
something  Ln  life,  was  going  to  be  a  leader. 
"I  always  told  my  players  you  had  to  pay 
the  premium  if  you  wanted  to  reap  the  divi- 
dends. Pleld  paid  his.  He'd  always  roU  up  his 
sleeves  and  throw  himself  into  every  play. 
He's  done  that  aU  through  life." 

Conover  recalls  a  time  when  Soovell  bad 
bis  fsellngs  hurt  by  Bible, 
"Field  had  a  lab  claas  and  was  late  com- 
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mg  to  practice,"  he  said.  "Coach  Bible  had 
been  lecturing  us  about  some  play  changes. 
Pleld  rushed  up  just  as  he  was  finishing, 
coach  Bible  didn't  know  he  hadnt  been 
there  aU  the  time.  He  turned  to  Pleld  and 
said,  'Okay,  ScoveU,  what  did  I  say?'  Pleld 
told  him  he  didn't  have  any  idea  and 
started  to  explain  where  he  had  been. 

"Coach  Bible  wouldn't  let  him  open  his 
mouth.  He  ordered  him  to  return  to  the 
lockers,  get  dressed  and  leave.  The  more 
Pleld  tried  to  explain  the  madder  Coach 
got.  He  finally  grabbed  Pleld  by  the  seat 
of  the  pants  and  marched  him  off." 

Scovell  laughs  and  says,  "He  didn't  Just 
take  me  over  to  the  sidelines.  He  took  me 
right  down  the  middle  of  the  field,  in  front 
of  everybody.  I  later  told  the  other  players 
they  should  have  beard  what  I  had  to  say  to 
Coach  Bible  when  we  reached  tbe  end  zone." 

What? 

"I  said,  'Yes,  sir'." 

Scovell  is  known  today  throughout  the 
Southwest  as  "Mr.  Aggie".  He's  the  first 
fellow  friends  run  to  when  they've  heard  a 
new  Aggie  Joke.  Somehow,  he  manages  to 
hold  his  composure. 

"There's  no  bigger  Texas  Aggie  than  Field 
ScoveU,"  says  Times  Herald  editor  Felix 
McKnlght,  a  lifelong  friend  and  A&M  class- 
mate. "Aggie  Jokes  really  hurt  him.  He  can 
get  fighting  mad  again  at  times." 

ScoveU  and  vrife  Mary  have  two  chUdren 
Sue  Is  now  Mrs.  Jim  Lavender  of  Port  Worth. 
John  Is  married  and  serving  In  the  Army. 
Both  attended  Texas  Tech  where  John  was 
the  starting  quarterback  two  seasons. 

Scovell,  naturally,  wanted  his  son  to  go 
to  Texas  A&M.  But  he  wasn't  about  to  tell 
him  so. 

"I  told  John  It  was  his  decision.  I  didn't 
want  to  Influence  him.  I  didn't  want  him  to 
wake  up  every  Monday  and  say  'I'm  here 
because  my  father  vras  here'." 

McKnlght  adds  to  the  story  by  saying, 
"John  came  to  me  one  day.  He  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  He  said,  'Dad  wont  even 
talk  to  me  about  it'." 

ScoveU  took  some  ribbing  from  a  few  of 
his  Aggie  buddies  when  John  packed  for 
Lubbock.  One,  with  a  few  drinks  under  his 
belt  at  a  party,  was  really  upset.  He  de- 
manded a  straight  answer  to  a  question. 
"Which  team  wUl  you  pull  for  when  Texas 
A&M  plays  Texas  Tech?" 

"I  was  trying  to  think  of  a  good  answer," 
said  Scovell.  "when  Darrell  Royal  stepped  up. 
I  knew  he  was  at  the  party,  but  I  wasn't 
aware  he  had  heard  the  man's  question.  Ill 
never  forget  what  DarreU  said.  He  didn't 
even  look  at  the  man.  He  Just  said,  "You 
know.  Field,  a  fellow  who  would  ask  that 
question  either  hasn't  had  a  son  or  if  he  did, 
he  didn't  love  him  very  much". 

"That's  just  the  way  I  felt.  I  dont  care  If 
your  son  is  confined  to  Sing  Sing,  If  there's 
a  football  game  and  the  team  with  the  stripes 
gets  the  ball  you're  going  to  pull  for  the 
rtrlpes." 

ScoveU  gained  many  new  friends  through 
his  children's  association  with  Texas  Tech. 
And  he  picked  up  a  new  duty,  one  he  Ukee. 
Gov.  Preston  Smith  named  him  to  the  Texas 
Tech  board  of  regents  In  1BS9. 

John  Scovell  distinguished  himself  at  Tech, 
but  It  Isnt  likely  people  wlU  be  telling  "John 
ScoveU  football  stories"  years  from  now  the 
way  folks  talk  of  Field  Scovell  today. 

"I  was  great."  says  ScoveU  with  a  grin.  "I 
made  two  all-conference  teams — my  mama's 
and  my  papa's." 

Scovell  was  famous  for  his  classic  football 
battles  with  the  late  Gordy  Brown,  an  out- 
standing tackle  at  Texas.  Brown  attended  old 
Bryan  High  In  Dallas.  He  and  SooveU  fought 
each  other  for  three  years  In  high  school  and 
continued  the  battle  Into  ooUege.  ScoveU  was 
an  end  In  high  school  and  a  guard  at  AAM. 

Although  Scovell  and  Brown  often  drew 
blood  from  each  other  on  the  field,  they  were 
the  closest  of  pals  away  from  the  game. 

Friends,  aa  well  as  Coach  Bible,  say  Sco- 
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veil  had  his  greatest  game  in  1928  against 
SMU.  The  Mustangs  were  favored  but  the  Ag- 
gies deadlocked  them.  19-19.  Scovell  was 
paired  against  Pony  linexoan  Marlon  Ham- 
mon,  who  was  to  become  an  AU -American 
tackle  the  next  season. 

"It  was  a  great  man-for-man  battle  that 
day,"  said  McKnlght,  who  was  in  the  stands. 
"Pleld  was  the  underdog,  but  he  waa  the 
winner." 

ScoveU  was  a  winner  that  day  In  more 
ways  than  one.  Prior  to  the  start  of  the 
season  he  found  a  used  Model-T  Ford  he 
wanted.  The  price  was  »50.  but  Scovell 
couldnt  raise  it.  He  turned  to  JuUus  Schepps, 
an  A&M  ex,  for  a  loan.  ScoveU  was  to  pay 
back  a  couple  bucks  a  month. 

"JuUus  came  Into  the  dressing  room  after 
the  SMU  game,"  said  ScoveU.  "He  was  a 
pretty  big  A&M  fan,  but  It  scared  me.  I  was 
behind  In  my  payments.  He  said,  'ScoveU, 
how  many  payments  have  you  made  to  me?'. 
I  told  him  I  had  made  one  for  $2.60  and 
another  for  $6.  He  reached  out,  grabbed  my 
hand,  smUed  and  said,  "ScoveU,  you've  paid 
me  back  enough.  The  car  is  yours." 

After  dropping  out  of  A&M,  Scovell  spent 
some  time  in  Wichita  Falls,  his  birthplace. 
But  be  dldnt  see  any  future  In  the  posthole 
digging  game  and  was  soon  back  In  Dallas  to 
apply  for  a  Job  as  a  Ufeguard  at  the  old 
White  Rock  pool. 

"I  went  to  the  parks  department  to  be 
Interviewed  for  the  Job,"  says  ScoveU.  "I  was 
told  to  come  back  In  three  days.  I  needed  that 
Job,  and  I  didn't  think  a  few  recommenda- 
tions would  hurt.  I  had  several  friends  caU 
the  man.  "When  I  went  back  the  feUow  said, 
'Look,  kid,  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  aU  these 
telephone  calls  telling  me  what  a  great  man 
you  are.  If  I  hire  you,  can  you  stop  the 
calls?'  " 

As  for  the  job,  he  said,  "It  was  great.  The 
hamburgers  were  cheap  at  the  concession 
stand  and  they  let  me  sleep  on  top  of  the 
bathhoiise  at  night." 

Scovell  had  saved  enough  money  by  1931 
to  go  Into  business  for  himself.  He  bought 
an  old  service  station  on  the  comer  of  Cole 
and  Pltzhugh. 

"I  lost  everything  In  that  venture.  Includ- 
ing my  car." 

SooveU  also  lost  some  money  to  a  robber 
who  surprised  him  one  night  at  the  station. 

"He  had  this  gun  on  me  and  told  me  to 
hand  over  my  money.  I  opened  the  cashbox 
and  started  counting  It  out,  'five,  ten,  fifteen". 
He  stepped  me  and  said  not  to  count,  that 
he'd  do  It.  I  told  him,  'Uke  heU,  feUow,  1 
want  to  know  how  much  I'm  losing'." 

After  a  few  months  of  doing  odd  Jobs  for 
a  Dunlap  representative,  ScoveU  showed  up 
In  Austin  In  1932  to  work  for  C&S  Sporting 
Goods.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  most 
colorful  side  of  ScoveU  "s  life. 

"George  McCullovigh  was  the  boss,"  he  said. 
"When  he  hired  me  he  said  he'd  give  me  a 
choice  of  $100  a  month  or  would  put  me  on 
fiat  commission.  I  told  blm  I  dldnt  know 
anything  about  seUlng  sporting  goods  and 
had  better  play  It  safe  with  the  9100.  He 
said,  'No,  youTe  going  on  commission.  If 
you  can't  sell  enough  to  make  9100  a  month 
ni  fire  you  any  way." 

McCullough  toesed  a  car  key  to  ScoveU. 
"Youll  find  a  pickup  truck  out  back.  Tou 
can  get  a  roadmap  down  at  the  service  sta- 
tion on  the  corner.  May  God  be  with  you."* 

ScoveU  was  officially  a  traveling  man. 

Jack  Gray,  a  former  IVzas  Longhom  star, 
remembers  Scovell  the  salesman. 

"Everyone  caUed  him  'SooveU  of  the  Ag- 
gies'. I'm  sure  there  vrere  a  lot  of  people  who 
dldnt  even  know  his  first  name.  They'd  just 
say  'Here  comes  old  ScoveU  of  the  Aggies'." 

"I  had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  name,"  said 
ScoveU.  "I  had  to  establish  a  beachhead.  I 
was  an  Aggie  In  orange  tarrltory,  a  real  odd- 
ity. Kveryone  at  CftS  was  a  Ttexas  ex.  I 
wanted  everyone  to  know  I  was  different.  I'd 
Just  Introduce  myself  as  Soovell  of  the  Ag- 
gies." 
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ScoveU  stayed  with  C&S  untU  1940  when 
he  moved  on  to  Rawlings. 

"I  took  over  ScoveU  "s  territory  when  he 
lefft,"  said  Andrews,  his  old  Austin  pal. 
"That's  the  toughest  paid  of  shoes  I  ever  tried 
to  fiU.  He  was  more  than  just  a  salesman. 
Here's  a  guy  who  loved  everybody — the  kids, 
their  mamas  and  their  papas.  He'd  go  Into  a 
coach's  house  and  end  up  In  the  kitchen 
stirring  gravy  with  the  man's  wife.  He'd  not 
only  get  a  tree  meal  but  seU  a  hundred  Jock 
straps  at  the  same  time. 

"He'd  seU  you  and  you  didn't  ever  know 
you'd  been  sold  untU  you  got  the  bUl,"  con- 
tinued Andrews.  "Field  wouldnt  go  Into  a 
school  and  just  see  a  coach  or  a  superintend- 
ent. He'd  visit  with  the  secretaries.  He'd 
sweet  talk  'em  and  give  'em  a  box  of  candy. 
I  know  damn  weU  Pleld  got  some  orders  when 
he  didn't  even  have  the  low  bid  In.  Those 
secretaries  would  make  typing  errors  In  his 
favor." 

ScoveU 's  travels  took  him  to  EI  Paso.  and. 
naturally,  across  the  border  to  Jtiarez.  It  was 
there  he  turned  "teacher". 

"There  was  this  old  fellow  with  a  one-man 
band,"  said  Scovell.  "I  thought  It  would  be 
great  to  teach  him  the  Aggies  Fight  Song  so 
he  could  play  It  every  time  I  came  over.  I 
spent  seven  years  and  a  lot  of  money  on  beer 
on  that  fellow.  Every  time  Td  come  back  he 
would  have  forgotten  most  of  it,  and  he'd  say 
'remember  me'.  I'd  sing  It  to  him  again.  The 
only  part  he  was  reaUy  good  on  was  tbe  'saw 
varsity's  horns  off*  part.  That  made  it  worth- 
whUe." 

ScoveU  started  settling  down  a  bit  in  1939 
when  he  went  to  Graham  High  to  make  a  sale 
and  met  a  teacher  named  Mary  Dupree.  She 
was  to  become  Mrs.  ScoveU  on  Dec.  6,  19il — 
the  day  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

"I  didn't  know  I  could  stir  up  that  much 
hell  by  just  getting  married,"  laughs  Scovell. 

Mary  moved  back  to  her  home  in  Mt.  Ver- 
non to  teach  shortly  before  she  married. 

"I  dont  think  her  folks  were  too  proud  of 
me."  said  ScoveU.  "They  didn't  show  me  off 
much.  People  would  ask  Mary's  mother  what 
that  jroung  man  did  for  a  living.  She'd  very 
shsunefacedly  admit,  'He's  a  drummer*." 

Mary  Scovell  says,  "He's  the  same  now  as 
he  was  the  day  I  met  him.  He  knew  everybody 
then  and  he  knows  everybody  now.  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  people 
he  knows,  people  from  every  station  In  life." 

If  Mary  wanted  to  be  lasy  about  It,  she 
could  prepare  dinner  for  Field  in  a  hurry.  He 
has  two  great  loves — Jalapeno  peppers  and 
Ice  cream. 

During  a  recent  hospital  stay  Scov^  re- 
ceived many  fiowers  from  hla  friends.  He  ap- 
preciated them,  but  not  near  as  much  as  he 
did  a  gift  from  old  buddy  Blackle  Sherrod. 
He  presented  Scovell  with  a  jar  of  Jalapeno 
peppers. 

ScoveU's  favorite  stopping  place  In  Lub- 
bock Is  the  In  Town  Inn.  The  restaurant 
keeps  jalapeno  peppers  In  stock  to  chop  up 
in  bis  breakfast  eggs. 

Mary  says  her  husband's  famous  temper 
fiares  on  occasions. 

"He's  funny.  I  could  bum  the  dinner  and 
he  wouldn't  say  a  thing.  But  let  him  drop  a 
spot  of  gravy  on  his  tie  and  he  blows  np.  He 
isn't  mad  for  long,  but  he  can  reaUy  explode 
at  times." 

ScoveU  comments  on  his  temper  by  saying. 
"I've  had  quite  a  few  Sunday  suits  that  I 
dldnt  get  to  wear  as  often  as  I  would  have 
liked.  I  bad  a  bad  habit  years  ago  of  over- 
matching myself.  I  dont  like  to  think  that 
rve  mellowed  too  much.  I  like  to  think  that 
some  conunon  sense  hit  me." 
"ScoveU  has  always  moved  In  drclea  where 
an  alcohoUc  beverage  can  be  found.  But  he 
hasnt  had  a  drink  In  over  30  years. 

"I  decided  one  day  there  were  a  lot  of 
things  In  life  I  wanted  to  do.  and  I  was 
ofrald  I  wouldnt  be  able  to  find  aU  the  time 
I  needed.  I  took  stock  to  see  If  I  was  wasting 
my  time  on  anything.  I  just  dldnt  am  any 
need  to  drink  I  quit." 
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But  ScovoU  U  not  ftgalnst  otben  drliUdng. 

"If  I  tuid  to  nuke  *  choice,  I'd  nther  be  a 
(bunkard  tban  a  prude." 

Slnoe  he  gave  up  beer  and  an  occasional 
hlchbaU,  SooreU  has  been  drinking  "Shirley 
Templea,"  That'a  a  very  alcoholle-looklng 
beverage  made  from  ginger  ale  and  cherry 
Juice.  Many  people  are  not  aware  ScoTeU 
mt  belting  along  with  them. 

"A  waltreae  at  a  club  where  I  go  all  the 
time  Jumped  me  about  ordering  Shlriey  Tem- 
plee,"  said  Scovell.  "She  explained  that  a 
Roy  Rogws  was  the  same  thing  as  a  Shirley 
Temple  and  that  It  sounded  much  better  for 
a  man  to  order  a  Roy  Rogers." 

Scovell,  with  his  busy  work  and  sports 
schedule,  manages  to  find  time  tor  the 
church.  He's  an  elder  at  the  Preston  Hollow 
Preabyterlan  Church  and  attends  every  Sun- 
day he's  In  town. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  about  my  ties  with  the 
FeUow  up  there,"  be  says.  "I'm  afraid  I've 
been  a  pretty  heavy  load  at  Umes.  It's  been 
kind  of  a  one-sided  arrangement.  I've  got- 
ten m<»«  from  Him  than  He's  gotten  from 
me." 

Scovell  says  he's  always  tried  to  help  others, 
eapedally  youngsters.  He  received  a  heavy 
helping  of  support  during  his  college  days 
from  the  late  ItCarlon  Church,  a  Dallas  law- 
yer. Chiirch  provided  him  with  Onanclal  aid. 

"When  I  left  AAM  I  went  to  see  Marion.  I 
told  him  I  wanted  to  pay  him  back  and 
wanted  to  wt^k  out  the  arrangements.  He 
said,  'I'll  let  you  pay  me  back  If  you  agree 
to  do  It  according  to  my  terms.'  I  agreed,  and 
he  said.  'Later  in  life,  if  you  get  the  chance, 
I  want  you  to  help  some  youngster  to  get  an 
education.  That's  all  the  payment  I  want.' 

"I  started  to  argue  with  him.  but  he 
stopped  me  and  said  I  had  agreed  to  the 
terms.  I've  never  forgotten  that.  Fortunately, 
I've  had  the  occasion  to  help  a  few  yoving- 
sters.  but  I  dont  feel  like  I  should  take  credit 
for  It.  All  the  credit  goes  to  Marlon  Church." 

Church,  Scovell  says,  was  a  gentleman 
with  great  oompaaelon  for  his  fellow  man. 
Scovell  Is  the  same  way.  All  of  his  friends  use 
a  common  word  when  talking  about  him. 
That's  "thoughtful." 

Dallas  real  estete  man  Jim  Hudson  has 
known  SooveU  slnoe  his  North  Dallas  High 
days. 

"Field  has  got  to  be  the  most  thoughtfxU 
person  In  the  world.  For  years  and  years, 
until  she  died.  Field  always  sent  my  mother 
a  Mother's  Day  card.  She  loved  him,  too.  She 
lived  to  be  93.  but  she  was  sure  she  would 
die  before  then.  She  made  out  a  list  of  pall- 
bearers 20  years  before  she  died.  She'd  get 
mad  occasionally  and  scratch  off  a  name. 
Field's  name  was  on  the  first  lUt  she  ever 
made  out.  It  never  came  off." 

Scovell  Is  known  among  his  friends  as  the 
world's  champion  note-eender. 

"I've  never  seen  anyone  as  thoughtful  as 
Field."  said  McKnlght.  "He  must  send  out 
hundreds  of  birthday  notes  each  year.  He's 
constantly  sending  out  hand-written  notes 
to  his  friends.  I'm  sure  he  sends  out  at  least 
600  notes  a  year." 

Scovell  dose  a  lot  of  his  note-writing  at  a 
time  when  many  of  his  friends  are  still  in 
b«l.  He  checks  into  bis  10th  floor  office  in  the 
Southland  Building  every  morning  at  7 
o'clock. 

It  Is  there  he  sits  and  looks  out  over  the 
city  be  loves  so  much.  He  thinks  of  the  past 
but  mostly  of  the  future. 

"Tbe»e  are  so  many  One  young  men  coming 
op.  so  many  potenUaay  great  leaders  in  our 
dty.  I  know  they^  out  there.  They'U  even- 
tuaUy  take  over  and  do  things  so  much  better 
than  I've  ever  done  them.  When  one  of  those 
young  man  comes  to  the  front  I  enjoy  Just 
sitting  back,  pointing  to  him  and  sayins, 
•Tx»k  at  him  go.  lint  he  a  dandy?" 

But  a  lot  of  people  in  Dallas  are  not  in 
any  hurry  for  the  youngsters  to  move  up, 
e«p«claUy  if  they're  going  to  crowd  Field 
ScoveU. 

Scovell  of  the  Aggies  is  stUl  hanging  tough. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  eight 
articles  on  the  problems  of  elderly  people 
by  Carol  Ann  Smith  In  the  Champaign, 
HI..  News-Gaaette.  This  article  was  pub- 
lislied  on  September  1. 1971 : 

RmaxKXNT:    "I  Snu.  Havxm't  Ftgttbxo   It 

Out" 

(By  Carol  Ann  Smith) 

For  the  bulk  of  the  popuUtlon,  retirement 
from  the  working  way  of  life  Is  Inevitable — It 
Is  (»^lalned  by  the  company  they  work  for. 
Others  will  retire  because  they  want  to,  and 
others  will  work  until  the  day  they  die. 

The  majority,  however,  wUl  be  retired.  At 
the  age  of  65,  on  a  specified  day  a  working 
career  will  end. 

"It  was  really  strange."  one  man  recalled. 
"One  morning  I  got  up  to  go  to  work  and  the 
next  day  I  dldnt.  I  walked  around  the  house 
for  an  hour  trying  to  figure  It  all  out.  I  still 
haven't." 

Retirement  means  the  end  of  a  social  role, 
and  !t  also  means  a  drastic  cut  In  income! 
Patterns  of  aUocatlon  of  resources  Indicate 
that  the  average  retired  person  has  not,  of 
his  own  vcrfiUon.  saved  toward  the  day  of  his 
retirement. 

He  has  perhaps  a  pension  coming  from  the 
company,  but  his  major  asset  will  be  the 
house  he  lives  In  and  has.  In  all  probability, 
paid  for. 

Indeed,  in  Champaign  County,  the  past 
year's  experience  Is  that  living  here  has  re- 
quired annual  expenditures  almost  matching 
the  annual  Income,  leaving  no  room  to  save 
significant  amounts  against  eventual  retire- 
ment. 

The  pattern  here  Is  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  the  economy  Is  a  consumer  economy:  It 
depends  on  spending  money,  not  saving  It. 
Thrift  la  not  really  considered  a  virtue. 

And  so  at  60,  the  average  worker  who  re- 
tires can  perhaps  depend  on  a  company  pen- 
sion. In  all  probability  It  will  not  be  large. 

But  most  workers  can  depend  on  Social  Se- 
curity and  most  of  them  have  to.  It  may  very 
well  be  the  only  Income  they  can  depend  on. 

The  latest  statistics  Indicate  that  there 
are  11.488  beneficiaries  of  Social  Security  in 
Champaign  County.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1970.  a  toUl  of  •1,640.000  In  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  were  paid  In  all  categories. 

Experts  at  all  levels  agree  about  certain 
aspecu  of  the  Social  Security  system:  It  U 
among  the  moat  effective  and  successful  In- 
stituUons  ever  developed  in  the  United 
States.  It  represents  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  public  education  programs  ever  ac- 
complished in  this  country,  and  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  efficient  bureaucracy  in  United 
States  government. 

One  authority  in  the  field  goes  so  far  to  say 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration  offl- 
daU  art  "respected  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
the  Congress  and  the  public  for  their  compe- 
tence, devotion  and  honesty." 

The  system  has  two  basic  objectives:  to 
guarantee  minimum  Income  support  for  the 
aged,  the  dlsaMad  and  dependent  survivors 
and  to  help  moderate  the  decline  in  living 
standards  when  the  aamingj  of  the  family 
bM<l  cease  because  of  retirement,  disability 
or  death.  The  goals  are  independent  since 
benefits  go  to  families  at  all  income  levels. 

It  is  financed  by  contributions  from  the 
employe  while  he  is  working  and  by  the  em- 
ployer. The  contributions  go  into  a  trust 
fund,  and  if  the  worker  has  become  eligible, 
he  will  receive  monthly  clieclcs  which  are  not 
subject  to  federal  Income  taxation. 

The  system  is  considered  by  some  as  a  type 
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of  transfer  payment — a  transfer  of  funds 
from  the  young  worker  to  the  aged  retiree.  It 
is  considered  by  others  as  "social  Insur- 
"*c«"— •  worker  pays  in  and  then  collects 
when  he  becomes  eligible. 

It  Is  not  a  voltmtary  system,  and  it  la  what 
economists  caU  a  "regreaslTe  tax."  The  tax 
appUes  only  to  a  certain  level  of  income  and 
when  that  earnings  limit  Is  reached,  the  tax 
is  no  longer  collected. 

Some  workers  will  pay  the  Ux  for  an  entire 
year,  while  others  will  pay  only  for  a  few 
months.  Income  tax,  for  example,  is  pro- 
gressive— as  long  as  you  are  earning,  you  are 
paying  tax. 

In  1070.  the  maximum  taxable  earnings 
was  $7,800  with  an  employe's  tax  rate  of  4.8 
per  cent.  In  1970,  anyone  who  earned  (7,800 
or  more  paid  $374.40  into  the  trust  fund. 

A  wage-earner  who  went  into  the  system  in 
1937  when  it  became  operative,  has.  If  he  paid 
the  maximum  each  year,  paid  $3,765.60  Into 
the  trust  fund. 

Charles  Thompson  is  district  director  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for 
Champalgn-Urbana  and  the  area. 

"A  lot  of  people  come  In  here,  saying  that 
they  paid  In  $200,000 — they  are  talking  about 
taxable  earnings,"  he  said.  "Nobody  In  the 
country  has  paid  more  than  $3,766.60  into 
the  trust  fund." 

There  is  no  "need  test"  for  Social  Secu- 
rtty — one  simply  has  to  demonstrate  that 
he  has  attained  covered  status,  fully  Insured 
status.  He  need  not  prove  that  he  "needs" 
the  money. 

"Well  do  everything  we  can  under  the  law 
to  establish  that  status,"  Thompson  said, 
and  indeed  federal  courts  have  interpreted 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  favoring  Inclusion 
rather  than  exclusion  from  beneflciary  status. 

There  is  one  test,  the  so-called  "earnings 
test,"  which  dictates  that  no  one  receiving 
Social  Security  benefits  may  earn  more  than 
•  1,680  a  year  or  more  than  $140  In  any 
month.  If  the  test  is  violated,  reductions  are 
made  In  benefits  and  can  reach  the  point  of 
obliterating  the  Social  Security  Income. 

It  Is  a  complex  test  in  many  ways,  and 
Thompson  describes  it  as  the  thorniest  prob- 
lem for  the  administration  to  explain. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  earnings  test 
and  all.  Social  Security  does  foster  early  re- 
tirement and  then  discourages  active  work 
participation  imtll  the  age  of  72  when  the 
earnings  test  is  lifted. 

Early  retirement  means  the  drastic  cut 
in  income,  drastic  to  the  point  of  devasta- 
tion. 

"We  know  that  a  lot  of  people  simply  can't 
live  on  what  those  checks  bring  in  each 
month,"  Thompson  said,  "but  there  Just 
Isn't  anything  we  can  do  about  that.  We  try 
to  get  them  everything  they  are  entitled  to, 
but  that  U  as  far  as  the  law  will  let  us  go." 

The  average  Social  Security  check  In  Illi- 
nois Is  $125.07  per  month,  and  according  to 
Thompson,  Champaign  County  comes  close 
to  the  average. 

The  recent  increase  in  benefits  account 
for  some  of  the  figure  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  fully  Insured  status  at  full 
benefit  level  is  also  part  of  the  picture. 

But  talking  to  a  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciary may  well  reveal  that  many  are  receiv- 
ing less  than  that. 

"I've  never  talked  to  anyone  getting  more 
than  $97.60  per  month,"  one  caseworker  told 
The  News-Gazette.  "And  that's  all  they've 
got." 


HOW  ILLINOIS  HANDLED  ITS 
ATTICA 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 


or  xLLZNon 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$daii.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  UtUe 
known  fact  that  nearly  20  years  ago.  nil- 
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nois  witnessed  an  incident  which  was 
painfully  similar  to  the  events  which 
have  wracked  Attica  State  Prison  over 
the  past  week. 

Dorothy  Storck  has  written  a  dramatic 
story  in  Chicago  Today,  September  15, 
1971,  describing  the  incident  at  Illinois' 
maximum  security  prison  In  Menard 
which  took  place  in  1952. 

The  story  describes  the  courageous 
handling  of  the  uprising  by  Governor 
Adlal  Stevenson,  who  took  time  out  from 
his  presidential  campaign  to  come  to 
Menard  and  quell  the  disturbance. 

On  a  more  melancholy  note.  Miss 
Storck's  column  also  reminds  us  that 
not  much  has  changed  for  the  better  in 
our  prisons  in  the  past  20  years,  in  spite 
of  violent  confrontations  and  official 
promises. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  Miss  Storck's 
article  in  the  Rxcord.  and  to  express  my 
hope  that  a  similar  piece  need  not  be 
written  20  years  hence. 

The  article  follows : 

Riot  I  But  Wrrn  a  Bm  DmraENcx 
(By  Dorothy  Storck) 

In  the  early  blast  of  the  fall  morning  the 
state  troopers  moved  in. 

The  National  Ouard  was  standing  by,  on 
alert  as  they  had  been  for  the  last  two  days 
of  this  four-day  prison  crisis. 

Outside  the  prison  walls  the  wives  and 
relative  of  the  guards  who  were  hostage 
clutched  at  each  other  and  tried  to  clutch 
at  the  authorities,  begging  them  not  to  go  In 
with  arms. 

Their  men  were  in  there,  with  knives  at 
their  throats. 

The  prisoners  had  shown  their  hostages. 
They  had  marched  the  guards  out,  one  by 
one,  so  they  could  be  seen  by  the  observing 
team  of  officials  and  reporters. 

TiM  convicts  had  threatened  to  hurl  their 
hostages  from  the  top  of  the  50 -foot  cell  tier 
if  gunfire  or  violence  was  used  to  break  up 
the  prison  riot. 

One  gxiard-hostage  was  dragged  to  the  bar- 
ricades by  a  convict  and  thrust  toward  the 
mediation  team. 

"How  would  you  like  to  see  this  man's  head 
roll  In  the  yard?"  the  convict  yelled.  He 
held  a  crude  knife  to  Uie  guard's  throat. 
"How  would  you  like  to  see  him  all  cut  up?" 

The  Inmates  had  listed  their  demands. 
They  wanted  better  food.  They  said  that 
altho  the  prison  had  a  bog  farm  attached  to 
it,  they  never  saw  ham  on  their  dinner  table. 
They  demanded  better  medical  services.  They 
said  prisoners  were  dying  and  no  doctor  ever 
came. 

They  demanded  more  liberal  parole  laws. 
They  said  they  would  not  release  their  hos- 
tages unless  the  governor  agreed  to  fire  the 
parole  board  and  the  prison  warden. 

They  wanted  a  promise  of  amnesty. 

The  governor  sent  in  a  represenUtlve,  who 
asked  them  to  talk  to  him  "man  to  man" 
about  their  grievances. 

They  said  they  wanted  "the  big  boss,  the 
governor  himself." 

The  spokesman  said  the  governor  was  busy. 
He  S€Ud  there  would  be  no  "mass  rejxlaals" 
If  the  inmates  gave  up  the  hostages.  But, 
he  added  sternly,  "disciplinary  action  might 
be  taken  as  each  man's  case  was  considered 
separately." 

By  the  third  day  of  the  riot  the  rumors 
were  growing  that  the  prisoners  were  slitting 
the  throats  of  the  bottages.  No  food  or  water 
was  coming  into  the  prison.  The  inmates  were 
eating  oats,  the  word  oame  out.  And  they  bad 
broken  open  the  water  mains  to  drink. 

The  negotiating  committee  of  newsmen 
and  offloiala  was  getting  nowhere.  Amnesty, 
pardon  for  the  Crimea  they  ware  committing 
In  taking  over  tlM  prison.  That  was  the  <U- 
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mand.  And  only  the  governor  could  answer 
them.  In  person. 

"We  want  to  see  the  big  boss,"  the  inmates 
chanted. 

So  he  oame  to  the  small  farming  town 
where  the  prison  was.  He  cut  atkort  Ills  cam- 
paign for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
against  the  redoubtable  Republican  soldier 
in  the  closing  hours  before  the  election  and 
came  to  stand  in  the  prison  yard.  In  full 
sight  of  the  convicts. 

TiM  state  director  of  safety,  Michael 
Seyfrtt,  delivered  the  ultimatum. 

"Attention  East  cellblock.  I  am  calling  to 
you  to  immediat^y  release  the  guards  un- 
harmed and  return  to  your  cells.  If  you  do 
this  you  win  be  Immediately  fed  and  your 
committee  will  meet  with  the  governor  to 
discuss  all  yovir  grievances.  We  will  use  any 
force  necessary  to  restore  order." 

There  was  no  reply.  Ten  minutes  after  the 
ultlmatiun  the  state  pcdlce  fired  warning 
shots.  They  then  moved  in.  Oov.  Adlal  Ste- 
venson of  Illinois  moved  in  with  them,  into 
the  ceUblock. 

The  convicts  began  backing  toward  their 
cells.  One  a  tough  lifer,  held  on  to  his  hostage, 
A  trooper  fired  a  shot.  It  caught  the  convict 
in  the  hip.  He  released  his  hostage.  That  was 
the  only  casualty.  All  seven  guards  came  out 
alive. 

The  riot  In  Menard,  the  maTlmum  security 
state  prison  In  Illinois,  had  ended  after  four 
days.  And  Adlal  Stevenson  drove  back  thru 
the  brisk  fall  afternoon  to  Scott  Air  Base, 
45  miles  away,  where  a  plane  was  waiting 
to  take  him  to  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  states 
he  needed  to  win  against  Oen.  David  D. 
Elsenhower. 

That  was  Oct.  31,  1952. 

We  are  told  the  things  have  changed  a  lot 
in  19  years. 

There  Is  now  a  "political  consciousness,"  we 
are  told,  among  prisoners — ^who  are  now  86 
per  cent  black. 

Well,  the  Inmates  at  Attica  did  ask  for 
permission  to  be  "politically  active."  Presum- 
ably to  shout  "Power  to  the  People"  at  cur- 
few time. 

And  they  demanded.  If  sprung,  to  be  flown 
to  a  "nonlmperiallstlc  country."  They  did  not 
name  where  that  might  be. 

Most  of  their  demands  had  to  do  with  food 
and  privacy  and  medical  care  and  related 
human  needs  They  also  wanted  the  warden 
fired,  and  they  wanted  to  talk  to  the  "boss" 
Just  like  the  Inmates  at  Menard. 

At  Menard  In  1952  the  boss  came.  At  Attica 
In  1971  the  boss  sent  word  be  couldn't 
make  it. 

Now  maybe  the  governor  of  a  state  should 
not  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  bunch  of 
convicted  toughs.  Forty-one  lives  at  Attica,  In 
the  per^>ectlve  of  modem  highway  deaths 
and   Viet   Nam   casualties,   isn't  much. 

And  maybe  things  have  changed  that  much 
In  19  years. 


MINNEAPOLIS    HEALTH    HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MIKNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  16.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  spokesmen  for  the  health  insurance 
industry  testified  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion to  correct  some  of  the  deficiencies  in 
our  health  care  system  at  the  hearings 
I  recently  held  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  I^mn  Elllng,  who  is  a  life  insur- 
ance underwriter,  discussed  one  of  the 
proposals  under  consideration.  He  also 
provided  Insight  into  the  talents  that  in- 
surance professionals  can  bring  to  re- 
form efforts. 
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The  health  insuranoe  Industry  favors 
a  proposal,  according  to  Mr.  Elling,  that 
would  recognize  five  necessities.  Mr. 
Elllng  ddimited  these  prcHPOsals.  They 
are:  First,  an  emphasis  on  Increasing  the 
supply  of  health  professionals:  second, 
an  emphasis  on  ambulatory  care;  third, 
a  redistribution  of  health  resources 
through  better  health  care  planning; 
fourth,  an  equalization  of  costs;  and 
fifth,  emphasis  on  upgrading  the  quality 
of  health  care. 

Mr.  Elling  also  discussed  the  talents 
of  the  Insurance  salesmen  and  managers. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  these  men  and 
women,  through  their  professional  train- 
ing, can  translate  comiilex  and  confus- 
ing health  insurance  proposals  into  sim- 
plified explanations  which  fit  an  indi- 
vidual's needs.  Also  these  men  and 
women  would  be  able  to  coordinate  all 
of  the  various  proposals  that  may  exist 
under  a  future  health  insurance  plan. 


CHILD  DAYCARE.  CHILD  ADVOCACY, 
AND  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
POSALS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "the  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  nation." 
Historically,  in  America  as  In  all  free 
countries,  parental  hands  have  rocked 
the  cradles  and  the  people  ruled  the  na- 
tions. Conversely,  in  totalitarian  coun- 
tries, the  government  rocked  the  cradles 
and  ruled  the  i>eople  dlctatorially  and 
mercilessly. 

As  Ccxigress  resumes  its  deliberations 
following  the  summer  recess,  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  several  legislative 
proposals  in  a  variety  of  forms  but  all 
seeking  to  turn  control  over  the  lives  of 
our  children  in  some  measure  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  enacted  into  law, 
these  measures  would  further  imdermine 
and  lead  to  further  deterioration  of  the 
family,  locally  ccmtrolled  public  school 
systems,  and  religious  morals.  The  pro- 
jected goals  seem  to  be  a  planned  collec- 
tivist  society  similar  to  that  of  Russia. 
Red  China,  and  the  kibbutzim  of  Israel 
and  consequently  the  demise  of  individ- 
ual freedoms  secured  to  our  pe(H>le  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

This  House  has  already  passed  HJl.  1 
which  directs  the  Secretaiy  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, standards  for  child-care  services. 
The  Senate  on  September  9  passed  S. 
2007.  a  $5.9  bilUon  funding  for  OEO,  but 
included  in  the  bill  was  money  for  a  cran- 
prehensive  child-care  program  for  all 
children,  rich  and  poor  alike.  And  I  sug- 
gest that  this  is  but  the  start  in  the  pro- 
gram to  federalize  America's  children. 

If  Congress  or  the  bureaucrats  were  to 
come  right  out  and  proclaim  that  they 
were  golxig  to  take  America's  children 
away  from  parents  and  home  and  put 
them  all  under  Federal  control,  custody, 
and  ownership,  the  parents  of  America 
would  rise  up  in  protest  and  indignation. 
The  program  would  be  raniniscent  of 
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Hitler's  children.  So,  what  is  bad  must  be 
disguised  to  ai;H>ear  good  or  at  least  eco- 
nomically beneficial  in  order  to  be  sold 
to  an  unsusi)ecting  iAHzeaxry. 

Many  Americans  who  are  disgusted 
with  InflatiOD  and  the  welfare  load  have 
been  made  to  fed  that  day-care  centers 
and  child  advocacy  wUl  somehow  create 
Jobs  for  working  mothers  and  reduce 
welfare  rolls. 

Certainly  if  this  were  so.  and  emplos^rs 
needed  workers  from  the  nonworklng 
mothers'  labor  market,  they  could  do  as 
scnne  Industries  have  done  by  establish- 
ing day  care  centers  for  their  working 
mothers.  Working  mothers  mlgjit  also  be 
granted  tax  deductions  for  day  cere  tui- 
tion and  expenses.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
"Big  Brotlier"  Government  to  exploit  a 
new  political  field  by  spending  tax  dol- 
lars for  new  buildings,  social  workers, 
and  a  new  breed  of  Federal  employees. 

But  strangely  enough,  those  parents 
who  would  balk  at  being  told  the  Govern- 
ment Is  planning  on  taking  over  their 
children,  under  the  soft  sell  of  helping 
others,  are  being  persuaded  to  give  up 
their  children — a  little  bit  at  a  time  and 
actually  believing  the  Government  is 
right  and  doing  good. 

And  then  too,  we  have  that  small  group 
who  has  been  convinced  that  Govern- 
ment—the taxpayers— has  a  duty  to  help 
rear  children,  so  the  parents  have  more 
leisure  time  and  need  not  be  bothered 
by  the  problems  and  expense  in  the  rear- 
ing of  their  own  children. 

If  the  people  of  America  were  aware 
of  the  details  of  H.R.  1  and  of  S.  2007 
I  have  little  doubt  that  they  would  op- 
pose them  vehemently.  Members  of  this 
body  should  examine  the  tactics  used 
in  achieving  Senate  approval  of  the  blU 
8.  2007. 

First,  the  comprehensive  child  care 
program  was  burled  wltliin  a  bill  bear- 
ing a  ncminclusive  title.  Second,  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  hearings  on  the  bill  were 
proponents  in  favor  of  the  bill.  In  the 
five  volumes  of  testimony,  not  one  per- 
son appeared  opposing  the  bUl.  Seemingly 
the  bill  was  favored  by  everyone.  More 
nearly  correct,  GEO  neighborhood  serv- 
ice centers,  legal  aid  groups,  and  others 
sympathetic  to  the  bill  were  alerted  to 
send  letters  and  telegrams  In  favor  of  the 
bill  white  no  group  of  ooncemed  parents 
or  taxpayers'  groups  was  invited  to  testi- 
fy. Finally,  the  tactic  of  pressure  from 
below  was  apphed  by  such  groups  as  the 
Day  Care  and  ChUd  Develc^ment  Coun- 
cil of  America,  founded  by  Elinor  Gug- 
genheimer.  Mrs.  Guggenhdmer  was  re- 
ported in  Washington  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Policy  Council  of  the  Political 
Caucus  urging  Congress  to  provide  day 
care  centers  the  day  8.  2007  was  ap- 
proved. 

The  Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  local  public  education  throu^ 
liberally  taterpreted  Federal  laws  and 
bureaucratic  edicts  backed  up  by  Fed- 
eral Judges  under  the  emotion  of  com- 
pelling racial  balance  has  turned  the 
once-prevailing  atmosphere  of  order  In 
our  schools  into  disorder  and  chaos.  Ac- 
ceptance of  integration  as  a  status  quo 
in  turn  called  for  the  next  step— busing 
to  achieve  radial  balance.  The  busing  of 
schoolchildren  away  from  their  ndgh- 
borhood,  a  practice  approaching  ethnical 
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and  cultural  genocide,  is  also  a  train- 
ing program  for  the  parents  to  cooiditlon 
them  to  accept  future  things  to  come 
by  teaching  them  to  yield  to  govern- 
mental paternalism. 

Now  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
gotten  its  political  iron  foot  hislde  the 
door  of  the  local  schoolhouse.  the  pro- 
visions of  the  various  bills  for  child  de- 
velopment programs  extend  progressivdy 
toward  the  day  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assumes  complete  control  over 
children  commencing  at  birth  and  our 
schools  become  child  development  ex- 
perimental laboratories. 

In  a  report  of  the  Joint  Special  Educa- 
tion Study  Group  regarding  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Mental 
Health  of  Children  and  Youth,  July  1970. 
the  following  recommendation  for  legis- 
lation Is  made: 

Congress  and  the  States  should  Initiate 
legislation  which  would  enable  pubUc 
schooU.  on  an  expenmenUl  basis,  to  be- 
come comprehensive  child  and  famUy  service 
centers. 

The  two  mechanisms  being  suggested 
most  frequently  for  accomplishing  the 
"new  society"— a  term  used  by  a  leading 
exponent  of  child  devdopment  leglsla- 
Uour— are  the  day  care  center  and  the 
child  advocate. 

DAT   CAMM  CINTXX 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Zlgler.  HEW's  head  of 
the  Office  of  Child  Development,  has 
stated  that  at  the  core  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's children  program  will  be 
revolutionary  day  care  centers  which  will 
not  just  provide  faculties  and  care  for 
chUdren  of  mothers  during  their  working 
hours  but  will  concentrate  on  full  child 
development  between  the  ages  of  1  and  6 
More  than  one  bill  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  establish  child  development 
programs  and  services  as  follows: 

SpeclaUy  designed  health,  social,  and  edu- 
cational programs  (Including  afterschool 
summer,  weekends,  vacation  and  overnight 
programs);  * 

Dr.  Zigler  made  the  following  points 
concerning  day  care  centers:  First  A 
massive  day  care  center  program  across 
the  Nation  serving  children  from  all  so- 
cial and  economic  backgrounds  is  a  pri- 
mary need  of  the  country  today;  Second 
Bringing  children  together  at  an  early 
stage  of  Ufe— first  6  years— is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  achieve  socioeconomic  inte- 
gration; Third.  Such  a  massive  program 
would  cost  billions  of  dollars  annually 
within  a  few  years;  and  Fourth.  The  care 
and  concern  for  children  in  the  Israeli 
kibbutz  is  advanced  beyond  what  we 
have. 

A  study  made  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Educatioi,  and  Welfare  points 
out  that  a  day-care  center  which  min- 
isters to  a  child  from  6  months  to  6  years 
of  age  has  more  than  8,000  hours  to  in- 
still in  the  child  values,  beliefs,  fears,  be- 
havior patterns,  and  can  so  mold  the 
child  aa  to  greatly  affect  his  mind  per- 
sonality, and  future  potential. 

What  values  could  parents  expect  the 
Government  experts  to  Instill  in  thdr 
children?  The  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Mental  Health  of  Children  whoee  re- 
port influenced  the  child  developmrat 
program  states: 
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Moral  behavior  might  be  defined  as  be- 
havior which  conforms  to  those  standards 
which  a  society  esUbllshee  as  being  good  or 
right  for  which  the  group  administers  dis- 
approval or  punishment  if  transgressions 
occur. 

This  concept  of  "communal"  democ- 
racy as  moral  behavior  should  be  wholly 
unacceptable  to  most  Americans,  esfx- 
cially  Christians,  whose  moral  stand- 
ards are  not  determined  by  majority  vote 
of  the  crowd  or  by  guidelines  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
but  by  the  Commandments  of  God. 

The  imparting  of  moral,  spiritual  and 
social  values  to  children  should  take 
Place  in  the  home  and  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  parents  not  politicians.  Where  In 
the  Constitution  does  the  P^eral  Gov- 
ernment achieve  such  power,  duty  or 
right?  What  moral,  spiritual,  and  social 
values  could  the  Federal  Government  es- 
pouse except  political  training  to  per- 
petuate the  policies  of  its  leaders'  Yet 
proposed  legislation  for  Federal  child 
development  programs  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  prescribe  these  standards. 

CBILD     AOVOCATB 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  of  1970.  which  made  numerous 
recommendations,  some  of  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  legislative  proposals  for 
child  devdopment  programs,  a  forum 
chaired  by  Judge  James  J.  Delaney  of 
the  Colorado  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 
provided  these  data  regarding  a  child 
advocate:  First,  the  child  advocate  would 
be  the  day-to-day  protector  of  children's 
rights  in  neariy  aU  areas  of  child  con- 
cern; second,  the  advocate  would  inter- 
vene when  a  child's  "liberty  or  health  are 
jeopardized,  whenever  he  Is  deprived  at 
home,  schooling,  medical  care,  property 
rights,  entitlements  or  benefits  or  Is  sub- 
jected to  involuntary  treatment  "  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  child  Is  severely  beaten  by 
parents,  the  advocate  might  step  in  to  get 
medical  attention.  If  a  child  is  suspended 
or  expelled  from  school,  the  advocate 
m^ht  negotiate  with  the  school  on  his 
oehalf  The  child  advocate  would  also 
secure  legal  services  for  children  who  are 

^,^^-  ^  ^^°^-  *^«  <=^"1  advocate 
would  supposedly  protect  the  rights  of 
children  against  tiiose  whom  he  con- 
siders to  be  abusive  and  unjust  parents 
teachers,  and  police  officers. 

The  child  advocate  would  "reach  ag- 
gressively into  the  community,  send 
workers  out  to  children's  homes,  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  schools,  devdop  new 
services,  contract  for  otiiers  and  modify 
existing  services  agencies  so  that  the 
range  of  needs  discovered  is  matched  by 
the  range  of  services  available.  Thev 
would  assume  full  responsiblUty  for  all 
education  in  the  community  as  opposed 
to  schooling-Induding  pre-prtm^ry 
education  parent  education,  and  com! 
munlty  education." 

The  intent  to  convert  schools  into  child 
development  laboratories  by  the  bureau- 
crats who  would  prescribe  regulations 
and  guidelhies  in  the  administration  of 
the  proposed  child  devdopment  programs 
Is  clearly  shown  through  pilot  programs 
which  are  already  being  conducted  even 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  legislation.  To 
date,  six  grants  totaling  $855,000  have 
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been  awarded  for  child  advocacy  dem- 
onstration projects. 

In  a  "Program  Administration  Manual 
for  Child  Advocacy  Demonstration  Proj- 
ects," of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare— January  8,  1971 — 
we  find  the  following  information: 

The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped and  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  are  inteiMted  In  Jointly  sup- 
porting grants  for  Innovative  child  advocacy 
demotistratlon  projects  to  be  operated  within 
school  neighborhooda.  These  pUot  projects 
are  Intended  to  strengthen  neighborhood  re- 
sources and  competence  for  facUltatlng  op- 
timal development  of  chUdren.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  to  Improve  total  community  resouroea 
and  the  delivery  of  services  for  the  emotional, 
social  and  educational  development  of  all 
children  within  the  neighborhood,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  Improving  the  environmen- 
tal systems  for  chUdren  presenting  behavioral 
or  developmental  problems.  Funding  could 
be  awarded  to  public  schools  or  school  agen- 
cies, community  mental  health  agencies  or 
any  other  type  of  combination  (or  consor- 
tium) of  community  or  other  non-profit 
agencies  which  would  assure  effectiveness 
and  visibility  of  the  project. 

The  purposes  of  a  child  advocacy  pro- 
gram include  but  are  not  limited  to  "in- 
suring that  all  children  in  a  designated 
area  have  access  to  whatever  human 
services  they  need,  which  are  currently 
available  in  the  community"  and  "identi- 
f  jrlng  needed  direct  preventive  and  reme- 
dial services  that  are  not  available,  and 
mobilizing  resources  to  indicate  those 
services. " 

Additional  HEW  guidelines  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  local  applicants  in  submitting 
an  application  for  a  Federal  child  ad- 
vocacy grant  state: 

The  structure  of  the  proposed  advocacy 
system  to  be  developed  should  be  concep- 
tualized to  show  how  it  will  Influence  Im- 
provement of  the  environmental  system  af- 
fecting behavior  of  children  (e.g.,  how  It  will 
Improve  behavior  settings  and  relationships 
to  significant  people  with  whom  the  child 
Interacts  on  a  regiilar  basis) ;  how  it  will  In- 
fluence the  development  of  mechanisms  for 
creating  new  systems  within  the  neighbor- 
hood which  could  Improve  the  mental  health 
of  children;  how  it  will  develop  continuous 
systematic  linkages  between  the  education 
agency  and  other  community  services  on  Ije- 
half  of  an  individual  child;  how  it  will  follow 
the  needs  of  an  Individual  child  beginning  at 
the  Infant  or  nursery  school  level  and  con- 
tinuing into  adolescence. 

Infant  is  defined  as  "a  very  young 
child,  usually  from  birth  to  10  months; 
baby. "  iThomdike-Bamhardt  Diction- 
ary) 

virws  or  proponents  or  child  developmknt 

PROGRAMS 

It  is  significant  in  any  discussion  of 
proposed  child  development  legislation 
to  consider  the  views  of  its  proponents — 
both  individuals  and  groups. 

According  to  a  report  of  January  23, 
1970  from  the  Jerusalem  Post,  a  U.S. 
Congressman  conducting  a  study  of  edu- 
cation in  Israel  with  a  delegation  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  stated  that  the 
U.S.  Government  "rather  late  In  the  day 
Is  thinking  of  setting  up  a  network  of 
communal  day-care  centers."  After  leav- 
ing Israel,  the  subcommittee  was  to  go 
to  Soviet  Union  to  study  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational system. 


EXIIENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

From  the  "Comments  mi  Kibbutz 
EducatioD  Ufe  by  a  Kibbutz  Member 
Recorded  at  Kibbutz  Aydet,  TTajthfthor 
on  January  16,  1970"  as  published  In 
the  U.S.  Government  report  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  the  following  account 
is  given  at  page  50: 

Now  we  come  to  the  chUdren  on  the 
Kibbutz.  Women  go  to  confinement  In  our 
local  hospitals,  and  after  three  days  they 
return  to  us.  They  put  their  children  in  the 
baby  bouaea  straight  away.  They  also  have 
the  opportunity,  the  option,  to  take  their 
bablea  home  to  their  house  and  look  after 
them  there  for  the  first  six  weeks  .    .    . 

Here  we  don't  foUow  that  system.  After  the 
first  six  weeks  end.  the  babies  go  to  the  baby 
house.  The  mothers  stUl  come  and  feed  them; 
breast  feeding  or  bottle  feeding  at  regular 
Intervals.  The  mothers  work  only  a  four  hour 
day  until  the  baby  Is  six  months  old.  and 
after  that  the  babies  move  on  and  go  to  a 
toddler  house. 

And  then  we  move  up  Into  the  kinder- 
garten which  groups  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren, groups  of  10.  16.  or  16  chUdren  being 
looked  after  by  various  women  .   .   . 

Then  they  move  on  at  the  age  of  11  to  the 
regional  school  we  have  on  this  kibbutz.  We 
have  children  from  3  or  4  different  kibbutzim 
attending  this  school  untU  the  age  of  16. 
.  .  .  Then  most  chUdren  go  straight  throiigh 
school  unit  18.  until  they  go  Into  the  army. 

Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner.  a  participant 
in  the  1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Children,  praised  the  Soviet  system: 

Communal  forms  of  upbringing  have  an 
unquestionable  superiority  over  all  others. 

When  these  contracted  families  (I.e.,  those 
who  have  placed  their  chUdren  In  the  com- 
munal institutions  of  upbringing)  recognize 
that  it  Is  not  sensible  to  expend  so  much 
work  on  maintaining  an  Independent  house- 
hold for  Just  two  people,  the  family  as  an 
economic  unity,  having  fused  with  other 
families  and  become  incorporated  Into  a 
large  economic  collective.  wlU  dissolve  within 
the  context  of  the  future  social  commune. 

Spokesmen  of  the  National  Education 
Association  have  likewise  praised  the 
Russian  educational  system.  In  an  article 
in  Today's  Education,  journal  of  the  NEA 
of  January  1969,  the  following  forecast 
for  the  1970's  is  found: 

As  non-school  preschool  programs  begin 
to  operate,  educators  will  assume  a  forma: 
responsibility  for  children  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  two. 

Services  to  be  offered  ...  of  major  im- 
portance .  .  .  early  referral  to  coordinating 
social  agency  for  treatment  of  psychobeha- 
vloral  problems. 

Biochemical  and  psychological  mediation 
of  learning  is  likely  to  increase.  New  drama 
will  play  on  the  educational  stage  as  drugs 
are  Introduced  experimentally  to  Improve  in 
the  learner  such  qualities  as  personality, 
concentration,  and  memory.  The  application 
of  biochemical  research  findings,  heretofore 
centered  In  infra-humans  subjects,  such  as 
flsh.  could  be  a  source  of  conspicuous  con- 
troversy when  children  become  the  objects  of 
experimentation . 

Enrichment  of  the  school  environment  in 
the  seventies — especially  in  the  ghetto — to 
"create"  what  we  now  measure  as  Intelligence 
by  Improving  experimental  Input  also  will 
become  more  accepted.  Few  are  likely  to  make 
an  Issue  of  efforts  to  Improve  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  deprived  child.  However, 
there  could  be  a  tlnderbox  quality  to  the 
introduction  of  mandatory  foster  homes  and 
"boarding  schools"  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  three  whose  home  environ- 
ment was  felt  to  have  a  malignant  Influence 

In  other  words,  "mental  clinics"  are 
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to  r^lace  schools  and  "indoctrination" 
replace  education.  In  fact,  preparations 
for  training  the  "clinicians"  for  elemen- 
tary schools  have  already  been  started. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Educatlosi  of  HEW 
using  taxpayers'  mcmey  has  provided  for 
the  development  of  a  clinician  training 
program.  In  a  final  report  dated  January 
1970,  entltied  "Feasibility  Study:  Beha- 
vioral Sdence  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
gram," we  are  UAA  that  the  Behavioral 
Science  Teacher  Education  Program — 
BSTEP— Is  designed  to  achieve  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  kind  of  elementary 
schoolteacher  who  ts  basically  wdl  edu- 
cated, engages  in  teaching  as  clinical 
practice,  is  an  effective  student  of  the 
capacities  and  environmental  character- 
istics of  human  learning,  and  functions 
as  a  responsible  agent  of  social  change. 
BSTEP  provides  the  elementary  teacher 
with  particular  sets  of  behavior  and  men- 
tal processes  to  functicm  as  practi<»ier 
specifically  trained  to  give  comprehen- 
sive aid  to  a  client. 

HEWs  "Pacesetters  in  Innovation"  is 
a  compilation  of  HEW  projects  to  ad- 
vance creativity  in  education — PACE. 
The  PACE  program  Is  authorized  and 
funded  under  titie  m,  supplementary 
centers  and  services,  of  the  Elemoitary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

A  study  of  these  projects,  which  are 
being  funded  in  school  districts  through- 
out America,  manifests  that  the  pubUc 
schools  are  to  be  the  primary  instrument 
for  changing  human  nature.  Specially 
trained  individuals  known  eu  "change 
agents"  are  expected  to  effect  the  changes 
in  individuals  through  group  dynamics, 
group  interaction,  and  soisitivity  train- 
ing. For  example,  HEW  project  No.  001- 
996  provides  for  "experienced  teachers 
from  model  or  pilot  schools  to  act  as 
change  agents  through  staff  rotatitm." 

Project  No.  001-783  calls  for  a  5-day 
resident  laboratory  in  human  relaticais 
and  sensitivity  training  for  teachers  as 
team  members  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  team  teaching  in  the  school  system. 

That  HEW  planners  do  not  plan  to  tol- 
erate dialog  or  dissent  to  the  changes 
they  desire  to  effect  in  America's  chil- 
dren is  evidaiced  by  project  No.  002-230 
which  states: 

Forces  which  block  the  adoption  of  new 
Ideas  wUl  be  identified,  and  ways  to  over- 
come these  forces  wUl  be  explored. 

It  also  provides  that: 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  sensitivity 
training  and  Interaction. 

Eh*.  Edward  P.  Zigler,  the  appointee  of 
President  Nixon  to  be  the  "Nation's  ad- 
vocate for  all  children"  as  head  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development,  is  reported 
to  have  stated: 

People  dont  recognize  the  monumental 
nature  of  this  legislation  and  what  effect  it 
can  have  on  the  country  in  20  years. 

He  has  reportedly  praised  the  care  and 
ooncem  for  children  in  the  Israeli  kib- 
butz, the  underlying  principle  of  which  Is 
"To  each  according  to  his  need  and  from 
each  according  to  his  capacity." 

Once  the  Federal  Government  usurpe 
the  role  of  the  parent  in  rearing  of  chil- 
dren, one  man — the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  an  imelected 
planner — would  dictate  standards  for 
programs  vitally  affecting  children  dur- 
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Ing  tbe  precious  years  of  infancy,  child- 
hood, and  youth  regardless  of  parents' 
wishes. 

And  let  us  be  perfectly  frank.  The  child 
development  programs  make  no  mention 
of  economic  status,  age  or  parental  con- 
sent. Parents  are  to  have  no  choice  in 
tbe  matter.  The  language  of  some  of  the 
legislation  makes  it  clear  that  the  child 
development  programs  are  designed  for 
all  children.  Who  would  have  ever 
thought  a  few  years  ago  that  pca«nts 
would  be  Jailed  for  refusing  to  permit 
their  child  to  participate  in  so-called  sex 
education  programs  or  to  be  transported 
miles  away  from  their  home  or  out  of 
their  neighborhood  to  attend  a  distant 
school?  Yet,  this  is  happening  in  Amer- 
ica and  this  is  Just  the  start. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  child  de- 
velopment programs,  Oovemment  bu- 
reaucrats would  decide  what  food  chil- 
dren will  eat,  what  is  to  go  into  their 
minds,  the  psychological  tests  and  ex- 
periments, sensitivity  training,  and  even 
the  drug  treatment  they  should  undergo. 

The  term  "day  care  cmter"  can  be  mis- 
leading. A  more  descriptive  term  is  "child 
development  facility."  The  express  lan- 
guage of  proposed  legislation  would  dele- 
gate such  power  and  authority  to  the 
Heath.  Educational,  and  Walfare  Secre- 
tary to  make  him  a  dictatorial  czar  over 
our  children.  Consider  that  the  language 
of  HJl.  6748  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  design  and  set  standards  for 
"health,  social,  educational  programs,  in- 
cluding afterschool,  summer,  weekend, 
vacation,  and  overnight  programs."  The 
times  indicated  Include  24  hours  of  every 
day  in  the  year.  Apparently  no  time  is 
planned  for  the  children  to  be  with  their 
parents.  Perhaps,  the  Secretary  would  be 
kindhearted  enough  to  allow  parents  to 
visit  their  children  occasionally  on  week- 
ends as  parents  are  purported  to  be  able 
to  do  in  Russia  and  Israel.  The  proposed 
child  development  legislation  should  be 
considered  a  declaration  of  war  against 
all  parents  who  love  their  children. 

The  sudden  clamor  for  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  child  development, 
child  advocacy,  and  child  day  care  cen- 
ters comes  in  the  wake  of  two  reports 
whose  recommendations  in  some  meas- 
ure appear  to  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  language  of  proposed  bills.  These 
two  reports  are  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Mental  Health  of  Children  and  the 
1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Children. 
i»TO  wKm  Honsi  contexencb  on  chiloikn 

The  report  to  the  President  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  is  a 
shocking  and  radical  document.  It  is  re- 
plete with  ideas  and  recommendations 
destructive  of  individual  responsibility 
and  freedom  regarding  direction  of  the 
lives  of  children  and  families.  It  even 
questions  the  matter  of  "who  owns  the 
cnild  and  who  is  to  determine  his  free- 
dom."— the  parent  or  the  government. 


By  in  effect  rejecting  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  original  Bin,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  bases  its  conclu- 
sions on  a  false  premise  of  the  nature  of 
man. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children: 

The  prlnuury  tasks  of  fajnUlea  are  to  de- 
v«iop  their  capacities  to  socialise  children, 
to  enhance  the  competence  of  their  mem- 
bers to  cope  with  tbe  demands  of  other  or- 
ganisations In  which  they  must  function,  to 
utilize  these  organizations,  and  to  provide 
the  satisfactions  and  a  mentally  healthy  en- 
vironment intrinsic  to  the  well-twtng  of  a 
family. 

The  traditional  American  family  rela- 
tionship of  father  and  mother  living  In 
the  same  house  with  their  children  Is 
referred  to  in  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  as  a  "nuclear  family." 
But  times  are  changing,  we  are  told,  and 
so  must  the  family  change.  The  confer- 
ence report  recommends  legal  appixiba- 
tion  of  these  tjrpes  of  families : 

(a)  Commune  family,  monogamous — 
Household  of  more  than  one  monogamous 
couple  with  children  sharing  common 
faculties,  resources,  and  experiences:  Social- 
ization of  the  child   is  a  group  activity. 

(b)  Commune  family,  group  marriage — 
Household  of  adults  and  offspring  known  as 
one  famUy  where  aU  individuals  are  married 
to  each  other  and  aU  are  parents  to  the 
children.  UsuaUy  develops  a  status  system 
with  leaders  believed  to  have  charisma. 

(c)  Unmarried-parent-and-chUd  famUy — 
Usiially  mother  and  chUd  where  marriage  Is 
not  desired  or  possible. 

(d)  Unmarried -couple-and-child  family — 
Usually  a  common-law  type  of  marriage  with 
the  child  their  biological  issue  or  Informally 
adopted. 

(e)  Homosezual-couple-and-chlld  family — 
The  chUd  is  infomally  or  legally  adopted. 

Apparently  believing  that  it  is  the 
fimction  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  all  children  and 
their  families,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children,  advocates  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  A  child  advocacy  system  at  national, 
state,  and  neighborhood  levels  to  delineate 
the  needs  of  children  and  families,  to 
promote  solutions,  to  authorize  studies, 
to  bold  hearings,  and  to  promote  the  goal 
of  healthy  children  and  healthy  families. 

(2)  Block  workers  appointed  to  help 
people  living  In  individual  blocks  to  support 
families  in  their  block,  to  know  who  moved 
in  and  who  moved  out. 

(3)  Mental  health  services,  legal  aid.  day 
care  centers,  food  programs,  protective  hous- 
ing, housing  and  recreational  faculties, 
adolescent  activity  clubs,  a  24-hour  Informa- 
tion source,  etc.  etc. 

(4)  Approval  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Mental  Health  of  ChU- 
dren  which  emphasizes  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive services  for  the  mental  health  of 
chUdren  and  youth. 

(5)  Neighborhood  human  service  centers 
as  the  most  efficient  and  effective  means  of 
gathering  and  providing  human  services  for 
chUdren,  youth  and  families. 

(6)  Parent  and  chUd  care  centers  (0-3 
years). 

(7)  A    free,    federally    supported    public 
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at  age  three. 

(9)  Becauae  of  tlie  growing  Influano*  of 
child's  pears,  parents  ibould  encourage  inter- 
racial. Inter-cultural  aaodatlon  of  ehU(b«n 
acroaa  economic  lines.  Small  low  coet  housbig 
units,  sprinkled  purpoaefuUy  in  auburbU.  and 
fuUy  integrated  aehools  would  subatantlaUy 
enrich  the  value,  undentandlng.  competence, 
and  self  assurance  of  America's  growing 
chUdren. 

(8)  Because  of  the  growing  Influence  of 
have  some  control  over  their  lives — to  estab- 
lish ChUd  Power — institutions  and  programs 
that  affect  chUdren  shovtld  be  required  to 
actively  Involve  children  in  their  planning 
and  decision  making  proceoaee. 

(10)  ChUdren  in  schools  should  have  the 
freedom  to  express  ideas  verbally  and  In 
print;  as  well  as  by  wearing  buttons,  badges. 
armbands,  or  insignia;  should  have  free- 
dom from  corporal  punishment,  and  freedom 
to  foUow  their  own  taste  in  clothing  and 
grooming. 

(11)  A  reexamination  shoiUd  be  made  of 
the  extent  to  which  a  chUd  is  entitled  to 
seek  medical  and  psychiatric  assistance,  birth 
control  Information,  and  even  abortion  with- 
out parental  consent  and  over  parental  op- 
position. 

( 12 )  To  establish  a  commitment  to  provide 
and  promote  diverse  forms  of  leisure  op- 
portunities to  all  ChUdren  without  regard  to 
their  race,  culture,  sex,  geogn4>hlc  location 
or  economic  status. 

(13)  AU  construction  of  housing,  business. 
Industry,  and  service  facllitlee  (such  as  hos- 
pitals) which  receive  federal  funds  Aould 
be  required  to  provide  developmental  cbUd 
care  services,  either  by  includ^ig  such  serv- 
ices In  the  construction  or  ensuring  perma- 
nent funds  for  participation  in  existing  or 
planned  faculties. 

(14)  To  achieve  pop\Uatlon  stabUlty.  the 
poor  and  blacks  should  reproduce  more  and 
middle  class  whites  should  reduce  their 
natality. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  scores  of 
ideas,  suggestions,  and  recommendations 
voiced  at  the  1970  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  funded  by  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

The  suggestions  voiced  at  the  confer- 
ence if  implemented  wpuld  lead  to  chaos 
and  confusion  and  would  turn  this  coun- 
try into  a  totally  socialistic  society.  Pro- 
motion of  child  power  is  intended  to 
place  the  child  in  conflict  with  parent, 
teacher,  law  enforcement  officer  and  his 
own  peers. 

The  various  legislative  proposals  in- 
clude some  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children.  If 
these  powers  are  delegated  by  Congress 
to  HEW.  we  can  expect  to  see  all  of  these 
administrative  guidelines. 

And  as  the  blueprint  to  kidnap  Amer- 
ica's youth  using  government  and  law 
as  a  vehicle,  develops  into  a  clear  and 
present  threat,  our  President  In  his  ad- 
dress before  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress said : 

Regimentation  and  government  coercion 
must  never  become  a  way  of  life  in  the 
United  States. 

Following  his  speech,  the  Senate 
psissed  S.  2007,  to  fund  day-care  centers 
for  all  children  through  age  14.  for  rich 
and  poor  alike. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
G.  Latch,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Knou'  ye  that  the  Lord  He  is  God.  It  is 
He  that  hath  made  us  and  not  we  our- 
selves: We  are  His  people  and  the  sheep 
of  His  pasture.— Psdlms  122:3. 

O  Thou  m  whose  presence  our  souls 
find  peace  and  by  whose  spirit  we  are  led 
on  our  way  tlirough  life,  at  the  doorway 
of  another  week,  and  with  our  Hebrew 
brethren  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year, 
we  pause  to  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  make 
us  worthier  of  Thy  love.  Incline  our 
hearts  to  seek  Tliy  wisdom,  to  re- 
ceive Tlxv  grace,  and  to  obey  Thy 
conimandmenis. 

On  tliis  day  of  a  new  besinning — the 
first  day  of  the  rest  of  our  lives — may  we 
learn  to  labor  in  Thy  love  and  to  live  in 
harmony  with  Thy  laws.  May  we  not  im- 
poverish others  that  we  may  prosper  nor 
ignore  the  rights  of  the  weak  that  we 
may  make  oiirselves  strong.  Turn  Thou 
our  strength  to  the  tasks  of  justice, 
mercy,  and  peace,  so  that,  in  our  labors 
for  the  common  good,  we  may  find  the 
joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  righteous 
life. 

Comfort  our  beloved  colleague  in  his 
sorrow  and  be  to  liim  a  tower  of  strength. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stand.s 
approved 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  US. 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC  . 
September  16,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albebt. 
Speaker,  Hou3e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  leave  to  Inform 
you  that  I  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Vermont  my  resig- 
nation as  a  Representative  In  the  Congress  of 
the  tTnlted  States  from  the  At  Large  District 
of  the  State  of  'Vermont. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  T.  Staitobd, 
Member  of  Congress,  Vermont. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION  TO  17TH  ANNUAL 
SESSION,  NORTH  ATLANTIC  AS- 
SEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
t!ie  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  17th  annual 
session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly: 

Washington  DC. 
September  14.  1971. 
Hon,  Carl  .\lbert. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  I  hereby  submit  my  res- 
ignation a.s  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Deleg-ailon  to  the  17th  Annual  Session  of 
the  Jvorth  Atlantic  Assembly  (NATO)  to  be 
held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  from  September  24 
to  September  29,  1971. 
Sincerely, 

L.  C.   Arends 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  wa^  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
US.  GROUP,  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689,  84th 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  group  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Mr.  Ruppe,  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


RED    CHINA    AI>rD    THE    U.N. 

'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  civen  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou.<^  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess 
that  I  am  puzzled  by  the  frequent  shift 
in  my  Government's  policies.  For  years 
I  have  been  proud  of  America's  support 
for  the  Republic  of  China  and  I  have 
watched  that  little  country  demonstrate 
an  outstanding  degree  of  success  as  an 
exponent  of  the  capitalistic  system  of 
government.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  Taiwan  has  borne  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  cost  of  the  common 
defense  in  the  Pacific  and  Taiwan,  much 
more  than  most  has  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  stand  beside  us  even  in 
battle.  Now  I  witness  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  the  United  States  embracing  Red 
China,  an  enemy,  and  our  worst  critic 
and  sponsoring  that  nation's  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations.  Thus,  we  are 
willing  to  help  an  enemy  apparently  to 


the  point  of  turning  our  back  on  a 
friend. 

I  cannot  think  this  is  heipfu'.  to  .■Amer- 
ica's image  abroad,  1  wonder  how  much 
reliance  other  nations  will  now  place 
on  our  commitments  to  them. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  stand  with 
Taiwan?  If  we  are  defeated  in  the  U.N. 
on  this  matter,  it  would  not  be  the  first 
time  we  have  been  defeated  for  a  good 
cau.sc.  If  we  do  not  have  sufficient  In- 
fluence in  U.N.  affairs  to  produce  a  favor- 
able decision  for  sound  policies,  would 
it  not  be  just  as  well  to  leave  the  U.N.? 
For  years  we  have  known  that  the  U.N. 
1.=!  of  questionable  value.  It  contributes 
little  except  aimless  rhetoric  toward  the 
solution  of  world  problems  Without  our 
financial  support — we  pay  40  percent  of 
the  cost,  much  more  than  any  other 
country — it  would  fail  anyway.  Would  it 
really  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  world'? 
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BUS  OR  BE  DAMNED 

•Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ' 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  some  sad  ana  disappoint- 
ing news  on  a  Federal  court  ruling  in- 
volving public  schools  of  Pleasant  Grove, 
Ala.,  a  small  town  in  Jefferson  County 
In  my  congressional  district.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  particular  ruling  shows 
the  ridiculous  extent  of  the  interference 
in  affairs  of  local  school  districts  and 
communities  by  an  overzealous  Federal 
judiciary  and  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  persons  who  will 
suffer,  of  course,  will  be  the  people — 
all  of  the  people — children,  parents,  tax- 
payer citizens,  both  black  and  white.  In 
this  instance,  a  local  school  district  made 
up  entirely  of  the  city  of  Pleasant  Grove 
has  been  imder  the  gxm  of  a  Federal 
judge  to  bus  or  be  held  In  contempt  of 
court — to  bus  or  be  damned,  if  you  will. 
What  is  different  here,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Why  should  Pleasant  Grove  complain? 
Have  not  numerous  communities  across 
this  Nation  had  their  education  dis- 
rupted, confused,  suid  downgraded  by 
unnecessary  and  foolish  decisions  of  this 
sort?  This  Is  absolutely  true,  but  the 
Pleasant  Grove  case  goes  even  further. 
Because  Pleasant  Grove  owns  not  one 
single  schoolbus — It  never  has — and  it 
never  will  says  the  local  school  board. 
■What  is  more,  the  students  to  be  bused 
by  these  nonexistent  buses  are  not  evrai 
citizens  of  Pleasant  Grove  nor  do  they 
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reside  In  the  school  district,  but  rather 
live  miles  away.  Curiously  enough,  they 
mostly  live  within  walking  distance  of 
another  public  school — practically  brand 
new — but  closed  by  court  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  decision  Is  bad.  but 
each  one  seems  to  get  worse.  Surely, 
there  must  be  a  stopping  place  some- 
where amd  a  beginning  of  a  return  to 
emphasizing  qiiality  education  In  the 
field  of  education.  Children  and  the 
schools  should  not  be  tools  of  Inept  social 
planners  in  a  free  society. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


VILLAGE  OP  ORLEANS.  VT. 

The  Clerk  caDed  the  bUl  (S.  708)  for 
the  relief  of  the  village  of  Orleans,  Vt. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTING  DEFICIENCIES  IN  THE 
LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  CRIMES 
OP  COUNTERFEITING  AND  FOR- 
GERY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9222) 
to  correct  deficiencies  in  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  crimes  of  counterfeiting  and 
forgery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

•B.B..  9222 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajid  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
500  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed by  section  6(j)  (5)  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  Public  Law  91-«76,  la  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  500.  Money  orders 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  defraud,  falsely 
makes,  forges,  counterfeits,  engraves,  or 
prints  any  order  In  Imitation  of  or  pur- 
porting to  be  a  money  order  Issued  by  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment or  Postal  Service;  or 

"Whoever  forges  or  counterfeits  the  signa- 
ture or  initials  of  any  person  authorized  to 
Issue  money  orders  upon  or  to  any  money 
order,  or  postal  note,  or  blank  therefor  pro- 
vided or  Issued  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  or  Postal  Serv- 
ice, or  post  office  department  or  corporation 
of  any  foreign  country,  and  payable  In  the 
United  States,  or  any  material  slgnat\u-e  or 
endorsement  thereon,  or  any  material  signa- 
ture to  any  receipt  or  certificate  of  Identl- 
flcatlon  thereof:    or 

"Whoever  falsely  alters.  In  any  material 
respect,  any  such  money  order  or  postal 
note;  or 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  defraud,  paaaes. 
utters  or  publlahee  or  attempts  to  pass,  utter 
or  publish  any  such  forged  or  altered  money 
order  or  postal  note,  knowing  any  material 
Initials,  signature,  stamp  Impression  or  en- 
dorsement thereon  to  be  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeited,  or  any  material  alteration 
therein  to  have  been  falsely  made;  or 


"Whoever  Issues  any  money  order  or  postal 
note  without  having  previously  received  or 
paid  the  full  amount  of  money  payable  there- 
for, with  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  obtain- 
ing or  receiving,  or  fraudulently  enabling  any 
other  person,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
obtain  or  receive  from  the  United  States  or 
Postal  Service,  or  any  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  thereof,  any  sum  of  money  whatever; 
or 

"Whoever  embezzles,  steals,  or  knowingly 
converts  to  his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  an- 
other, or  without  authority  converts  or  dis- 
poses of  any  blank  money  order  form  pro- 
vided by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Poet 
Office  Department  or  Postal  Service;  or 

"Whoever  receives  or  retains  any  such 
money  order  form  with  the  Intent  to  convert 
It  to  his  own  use  or  gain  or  use  or  gain  of 
another  knowing  It  to  have  been  embezzled, 
stolen  or  converted;  or 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  defraud  the 
United  States,  the  Postal  Service,  or  any  per- 
son, transmits,  presents,  or  causes  to  b« 
transmitted  or  presented,  any  money  order  or 
I>ostal  note  knowing  the  same — 

"  ( 1)  to  contain  any  forged  or  counterfeited 
signature.  Initials,  or  any  stamped  Impression, 
or 

"(2)  to  contain  any  material  alteration 
therein  unlawfully  made,  or 

"(3)  to  have  been  unlawfully  Issued  with- 
out previous  payment  of  the  amount  re- 
quired to  be  paid  upon  such  Issue,  or 

"(4)  to  have  been  stamped  Without  lawf III 
authority;  or 

"Whoever  steals,  or  with  intent  to  defraud 
or  without  being  lawfully  authorized  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  or  Postal  Service,  re- 
ceives, possesses,  disposes  of  or  attempts  to 
dispose  of  any  postal  money  order  machine 
or  any  postal  money  order  form  or  any  stamp, 
tool,  or  Instnunent  used  In  preparing  or  fill- 
ing out  the  blanks  on  such  money  order 
forms — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned no  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  "endorsement"  and 
Insert  "Indorsement '. 

Page  2,  line  14,  strike  "endorsement"  and 
Insert  "Indorsement". 

Page  3.  line  25,  after  "Instrument"  Insert 
"specifically  designed  to  be". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU 
H.R.  9222  would  amend  section  500  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  concerning 
the  counterfeiting  and  forgery  of  money 
orders  by  restating  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  section  and  by  adding  lan- 
guage to  clarify  the  law  and  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  section.  The  amend- 
ments include  provisions  concerning  the 
theft  or  conversion  of  blank  money  order 
forms  and  the  unauthorized  receipt,  pos- 
session, or  disposition  of  blank  money 
order  forms.  The  amended  section  would 
cover  the  theft  of  money-order  machines 
or  any  stamp,  tool,  or  instrument  specifi- 
cally designed  to  be  used  in  preparing 
or  filling  out  the  blanks  on  a  money 
order  form  and  also  the  possession  or 
disposition  of  those  Items  without  the 
lawful  authorization  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  9222  was  Introduced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Postal  Service  which  recommends  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation.  As  Indicated  in 
the  communication  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  amendments  provided  for  in  this 


bill  are  necessary-  to  bring  the  provisions 
of  the  section  up  to  date  and  to  correct 
specific  deficiencies.  In  partlcul«ir.  the 
United  States  has  encountered  problems 
seeking  convictions  of  persons  accused 
of  stealing  or  fraudulently  passing  money 
orders.  This  is  indicated  In  investiga- 
tive reports  from  all  sections  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  show  that  the  present 
provisions  of  section  500  of  title  18  do 
not  adequately  cover  many  of  the  stolen 
and  forged  money  order  cases. 

The  Postal  Inspection  Service  faces 
serious  problems  in  attempting  to  block 
traffic  by  professional  criminals  in  money 
orders  stolen  in  blank  in  post  office  bur- 
glaries which  are  thereafter  forged  and 
passed  throughout  the  United  States. 

An  outline  of  the  history  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  500  of  title  18  serves 
to  illustrate  how  provisions  developed 
to  meet  problems  in  the  past  now  re- 
quire amendment  to  meet  the  current 
situation  in  law  enforcement  in  this 
phase  of  Federal  activity.  The  postal 
money  order  system  was  established  on 
May  17.  1864,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
during  the  first  session  of  the  38th  Con- 
gress (13  Stat.  76,  ch.  87).  Section  12 
of  that  act  provided  sanctions  for  coun- 
terfeiting, forging,  or  knowingly  pass- 
ing any  such  falsely  made  postal  money 
order.  However,  neither  the  original 
statute  nor  the  law  as  presently  codified 
in  section  500  of  title  18  proscribes  the 
theft  of  blank  money  orders  as  such, 
the  imlawful  receipt  or  possession  of  such 
orders,  or  the  theft  or  possession  of  postal 
money  order  issuing  Instruments  and 
validating  equipment.  In  poUclng  the 
postal  money  order  sj^stem  and  combat- 
ing the  modem  day  post  office  burglar 
and  the  sophisticated  fencing  apparatus 
with  which  the  Government  is  now  fre- 
quently confronted  in  these  cases,  postal 
inspectors  and  U.S.  attorneys  are  now 
forced,  at  times,  to  rely  on  other  statutes 
to  provide  a  prosecutive  means  to  curb 
the  criminal  acts  just  described.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  these  statutes  were 
designed  with  other  fundamental  abuses 
in  mind.  They  provide  a  rather  poor 
fragmented  substitute  for  the  compre- 
hensive money  order  law,  which  would 
be  provided  by  section  500  of  title  18  with 
the  amendments  proposed  in  H.R.  9222. 

At  a  hearing  on  this  bill,  the  commit- 
tee was  advised  that  In  fiscal  year  1970 
postal  accountability  in  terms  of  cash, 
postal  stamps,  or  money  orders,  was 
maintained  in  43,112  post  offices  and 
postal  stations  in  oiu-  States  and  terri- 
tories. The  witness  stated  ttiat  a  total 
of  1,972  criminal  assaults  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year  on  these  facilities,  ranging 
from  highly  professional  torch  attacks 
on  walking  security  vaults,  to  simple 
sneak-thief  attempts  at  service  windows. 
Cash  and  stamp  stock,  totaling  $3,141,- 
813,  were  stolen,  as  were  78.868  blank 
postal  money  orders.  Since  each  money 
order  may  be  Issued  in  the  maximum 
sum  of  $100,  this  represents  a  potential 
gain  of  nearly  $8  million  to  the  burglars 
and  thieves.  However,  the  continued  Im- 
provement of  security  features  with 
respect  to  the  money  order  system  to- 
gether with  improved  loss  notification 
and  communication  procedures  has  made 


it  impossible  for  the  criminal  element  to 
realize  the  maximum  profit  from  stolen 
orders.  Thus,  while  over  78,000  blank 
money  orders  were  stolen  In  fiscal  1970, 
only  4.868,  In  the  total  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $450,000  were  fraudulently  cashed 
during  the  year. 

Prior  to  1962,  postal  personnel  wrote 
the  amount  on  each  order  at  the  time  it 
was  Issued.  If  blank  money  orders  were 
stolen,  the  thief  or  passer  had  but  to 
write  this  amount  In  himself.  In  June 
1962,  however,  each  post  office  and  sta- 
tion was  supplied  one  or  more  money 
order  machines  to  be  used  In  Imprinting 
on  the  order  the  amount  for  which 
Issued.  The  following  year,  only  1,861 
stolen  money  orders  were  cashed.  A 
13.04-percent  decUne  from  the  previous 
year. 

At  the  hearing  on  July  21,  1971,  the 
Postal  Service  wltnes."  observed  that  the 
criminEil  element  is  adept  at  devising 
new  techniques  with  which  to  counter 
protective  devices.  Increasingly,  since 
1962,  post  office  burglars  have  been  steal- 
ing the  money  order  imprinting 
machines,  as  well  as  other  validating 
stamps  and  instruments,  when  they  bur- 
glarize post  offices.  Apparently  due  to  a 
recognition  that  they  face  increasingly 
rapid  dissemination  of  loss  notification 
procedures  by  the  Government,  burglars 
do  not  attempt  to  prepare  and  negotiate 
the  stolen  orders  themselves,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  did  in  years  past.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  relatively  hazardous  act, 
they  sell  the  blank  orders  and  the  vali- 
dating equipment  to  fences,  who.  in  turn, 
may  sell  to  other  fences,  and  so  on,  until 
they  reach  a  person  willing  to  assume  the 
risk  of  passing  the  stolen  orders. 

In  reviewing  the  language  of  the  bill, 
the  committee  felt  that  a  clarifying 
amendment  should  be  njade  to  the  new 
language  concerning  the  unauthorized 
receipt,  possession,  and  disposal  of  vali- 
dating equipment.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  language  should  be 
clarified  to  express  the  precise  Intent  of 
this  aspect  of  the  bill,  that  is,  to  cover 
offenses  involving  issuing  and  validating 
equipment  specifically  designed  to  be 
used  in  preparing  or  filling  out  money 
order  forms.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  amendment  adding 
the  words  "specifically  designed  to  be" 
following  the  words  "stamp,  tool,  or  In- 
strument" in  line  25  of  page  3  of  the 
bill  so  as  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
Thus,  the  language  will  include  items 
particularly  utilized  and  required  in  the 
Issuance  of  postal  money  orders  while 
excluding  Items  of  general  office  use  such 
as  pens,  pencils,  and  typewriters. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
there  Is  a  clearly  defined  need  for  the 
amendments  to  section  500  of  title  18  as 
provided  In  the  amended  bill.  With  these 
amendments,  the  law  concerning  illegal 
activities  involving  money  orders  will  be 
included  in  one  section  of  title  18.  The 
revised  language  will  also  more  clearly 
define  the  offenses  which  adversely  affect 
the  operation  of  the  postal  money  order 
system.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
amended  bill  be  considered  favorably. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATION    OF    SAMUEL    R. 
McKKI.VIE  NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9634) 
to  change  the  name  of  the  "Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest,"  Niobrara  division,  to  the 
"Samuel  R.  McKelvle  National  Forest." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  9634 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from 
and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  national  forest  situated  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  Cherry  County,  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Nebraska  National  Forest",  Nio- 
brara division,  shall  be  known  and  designated 
as  the  "Samuel  R.  McKelvle  National  For- 
est". Niobrara  division.  All  laws,  regulations, 
and  public  documents  and  records  of  the 
United  States  In  which  such  national  forest 
Is  designated  or  referred  to  tinder  the  name 
of  the  "Nebraska  National  Forest".  Niobrara 
division,  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  na- 
tional forest  under  and  by  the  name  of  the 
"Samuel  R.  McKelvle  National  Forest". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

I*age  1,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  the  words 
",  Niobrara  division"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

The  committee  amendment  as  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR 
INSURING  LOANS  UNDER  THE 
CONSOLIDATED  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF  1961 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  10538) 
to  extend  the  authority  for  insuring  loans 
under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  vtrithout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FACILITATrNG  THE  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  SHIPPING  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  755)  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  and  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  to  con- 
vert criminal  penalties  to  civil  penalties 
in  certain  instances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  755 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916  (46  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  that  part  of  the  first  sen- 
tence In  the  last  paragraph  of  section   16, 


immediately  preceding  the  proviso,  and  sub- 
stituting the  following : 

"Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
section  or  of  section  14b  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  day  such  violation  continues :" 

(b)  By  deleting  the  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 16  and  substituting  the  following: 

"Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion other  than  paragraphs  First  and  Third 
hereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  (5.000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. 

"Whoever  violates  paragraphs  First  aiMl 
Third  hereof  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $6,000 
for  each  offense." 

(c)  By  deleting  section  18(b)  (6)  and  sub- 
stituting the  following : 

"(6)  Whoever  violates  any  {vovlslon  of  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  such  viola- 
tion continues." 

(d)  By  deleting  section  32  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following: 

"Sec.  82.  (a)  "Hiat  whoever  violates  any 
provision  of  sections  14  through  21  and  sec- 
tion 44  of  this  Act,  except  where  a  different 
penalty  is  provided,  shall  be  subject  to  a  dvll 
penalty  not  to  exceed  $6,000  for  eadi  such 
violation. 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
any  other  section  of  this  Act,  except  where  a 
different  penalty  Is  provided,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  not  to 
exceed  $6,000." 

(e)  By  adding  the  following  as  a  new 
section  46: 

"Skc.  46.  Civil  penalties  provided  for  vio- 
lations of  sections  14  through  21  and  44 
of  this  Act  may  be  assessed  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission." 

(f)  By  renumbering  present  section  46 
to  section  46. 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  9 
of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  108S  (40 
U.S.C.  844).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day 
such  violation  continues." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3,  line  1,  insert  the  word  "a"  after 
the  word  "by". 

On  page  3.  line  2.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion  marks. 

On  page  3.  after  line  2.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(c)  Whoever  violates  any  order,  rtile 
or  regulation  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission made  or  Issued  In  the  exercise  of 
Its  powers,  duties,  or  ftinctlons,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  to  be  assessed  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  each  day  such  violation  con- 
tinues." 

On  page  3.  line  12,  delete  the  word  "Im- 
posed" and  Insert  the  word  "assessed"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
would  convert  the  penalties  of  section 
16 — except  for  paragraphs  1  and  3 — 
of  the  act  from  criminal  penalties  to  civil 
penalties,  with  the  money  amounts  of 
the  penalties  to  remain  unchanged.  It 
also  changes  the  general  penalty  of  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  act  by  making  all  viola- 
tions of  sections  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  for 
which  no  penalty  is  specifically  provided, 
civil  instead  of  criminal.  Authority  would 
be  vested  in  the  Commission  to  fix  the 
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amount  of  civil  penalties  for  violations 
of  sections  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
Penalties  assessed  by  the  Commission 
would  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  it  un- 
der appropriate  circumstances  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of 
1966.  31  U.S.C.  951-953,  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder.  Since  the 
bill  would  authorize  the  Commission  to 
assess  civil  penalties,  sections  15  and 
18(b>  (6)  would  be  amended  to  eliminate 
the  words  "to  be  recovered  by  the  United 
States  in  a  civil  action." 

As  the  act  now  stands,  civil  penalties 
are  imposed  for  violations  of  section  15. 
which  requires  the  filing  for  approval  of 
agreements  restricting  competition,  and 
of  section  18(b) .  which  requires  the  filing 
of  tariffs.  However,  the  penalties  of  sec- 
tion 14,  which  prohibits  deferred  rebates 
and  other  unfair  practices,  and  section 
16,  which  prohibits  false  billing  and  un- 
due preferences,  are  criminal. 

HJl.  755  is  designed  to  facilitate  en- 
forcement of  certain  statutes  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. It  was  requested  by  the  Commission 
so  as  to  permit  the  Commission  to  as- 
sess civil  penalties  for  violations  of  some 
sections  of  the  shipping  statutes  in  a 
maimer  similar  to  the  enforcement  ma- 
chinery used  by  other  Federal  agencies 
dealing  with  Industries  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction.  This  bill  would  supplant  a 
more  cumbersome  present  procedure  in 
which  a  violator  must  be  charged  with  a 
crime  and  the  matter  must  be  handled 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  are  other 
Federal  criminal  offenses  and  also  civil 
offenses. 

The  present  system  has  resulted  in  the 
Imposition  of  widely  different  penalties 
for  similar  offenses,  depending  upon  the 
court  having  jurisdiction.  The  present 
bill  would  also  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  a  de  novo  district  court  penalty  suit 
as  is  presently  required  and  would  en- 
able the  Commission  to  relate  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  directly  to  the  na- 
ture and  circimistances  of  the  violation. 
Thus,  the  Commission,  with  its  special 
appreciation  of  the  consequences  of  cer- 
tain types  of  offenses  and  with  its  experi- 
ence covering  administration  of  the 
statutes,  will  be  able  to  fix  the  penalties 
in  a  more  evenhanded  and  equitable 
way.  Such  a  procedure  should  also,  in 
many  instances,  reduce  the  total  litiga- 
tion expenses  to  both  the  Government 
and  private  parties  while  at  the  same 
time  retaining  the  safeguards  of  justice 
through  the  reviewability  of  Commission 
decisions  in  U.S.  courts  of  appeals. 

The  committee  adopted  one  substitute 
amendment  which  would  specifically  pro- 
vide a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  for  each  day  of  a  violation  of  an 
order,  nile  or  regulation  of  the  Commis- 
sion. This  would  bring  into  line  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  Commission's 
orders  and  regulations  with  the  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  statute  and  bring 
into  play  the  same  procedure  for  their 
imposition  and  conclusion. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  reswl  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  KENNEDY  CENTER 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
official  opoilng  last  week  of  the  John  F. 
Keimedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
the  imagination  of  the  American  public 
has  been  sparked  by  the  potential  of  a 
cultural  workshop  and  showplace  bene- 
fiting a  national  capital. 

To  keep  faith  with  this  promise,  the 
Congress  must  view  this  achievement  as 
not  the  fulfillment,  but  only  one  plateau 
in  a  continiiing  effort  which  will  require 
our  fullest  understanding  and  support. 

Unless  the  center  receives  support  in 
the  form  of  Federal  expenditures,  the 
apprehensions  of  its  critics  will  be  vindi- 
cated and  the  expectations  of  the  public 
frustrated. 

Marquis  Childs,  in  his  recent  column 
on  the  center,  convincingly  outlines  the 
contributions  which  other  nations,  na- 
tions less  populous  or  prosperous,  have 
made  to  the  development  of  the  arts. 

If  Washington  is  to  take  its  rightful 
place  among  the  centers  of  the  arts,  we 
can  do  no  less. 

I  respectfully  direct  my  colleagues  to 
the  Childs  column  and  ask  that  they 
recognize  that  the  congressional  support 
for  the  center  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  necessity  for  continuing  Federal 
expenditures: 

Kennedy  Centeb  Needs  Subsidt 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

This  capital  has  Just  been  through  a  kul- 
turkampf  that  left  behind  bruised  egos  and 
rancorous  feellngB.  and  yet  with  all  the  up- 
roar there  was  a  sense  of  moving  into  a  new 
age.  The  occasion  was  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
with  three  dedicatory  performances. 

Both  with  the  huge  marble  center  and 
with  the  premier  presentation,  Leonard  Bern- 
stein's mass,  It  was  not  hard  to  And  fault, 
and  the  professionals  in  this  department 
were  quick  to  rush  Into  the  breach.  The  mira- 
cle seemed,  however,  that  with  all  the  pulling 
and  hauling  from  so  many  different  direc- 
tions, the  center  had  actually  come  into 
being. 

As  first  signed  Into  law  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. In  1958.  the  naUonal  cultural  center 
was  to  be  built  with  voluntary  contributions 
This  didn't  work.  Early  in  1964,  following  the 
assassination  of  John  F,  Kennedy,  his  suc- 
cessor. Lyndon  Johnson,  rushed  through  bi- 
partisan legislation  calling  for  dedication  of 
the  center  as  a  memorial  to  the  murdered 
President  and  providing  $15.5  million  in  fed- 
eral money  to  be  matched  by  private  giving. 

Two  years  ago  President  Nixon  got  through 
legislation  providing  an  additional  $7.5  mil- 
lion. The  site  on  the  Potomac  River  had  been 
an  initial  contribution  by  Congress. 

From  the  beginning  the  going  has  been 
tough.  In  a  survival  of  the  puritan  ethic, 
many  members  of  Congress  have  felt  it  was 
Immoral  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
the  arts.  If  people  wanted  to  hear  opera  and 
orchestral  concerts,  let  them  pay  for  It. 

This  makes  evident  the  serious  problem 
ahead  for  the  huge  $76  million  center.  If  It 
Is  to  fulfill  its  function  and  make  music  and 
theater  available,  not  Just  to  a  few  rich  opera 
lovers,  but  to  a  broader  public,  there  must 
be  a  generous  annual  subsidy  that  can  come 
only  from  Congress.  While  without  such  a 
subsidy  the  concert  halls  may  be  filled,  the 
vision  of  a  center  that  would  encourage  the 


experimental,  the  new.  and  the  untried  will 
not  oome  to  life. 

Every  other  Weetem  nation  has  a  long  es- 
tablished tradition  of  public  support  for  the 
arts.  Without  government  subsidies  such 
costly  entertainment  as  op>era  oould  scarcely 
survive  with  any  hope  of  a  high  standard  of 
exceUence  and  partlctilarly  In  Ught  of  world- 
wide inflation.  The  contrast  with  the  UrUted 
States,  rated  the  richest  nation,  is  striking. 

Austria  has  a  state  budget  for  music  and 
theater  equivalent  to  $3  per  capita.  In  addi- 
tion, provincial  governments  contribute  to 
the  arts.  Granted  that  this  Is  In  part  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  superb  Vienna  State  opera 
and  the  Salzburg  music  festivals  being  con- 
spicuous tourism  attractions.  Nevertheless  It 
Ls  a  national  tradition  that  makes  available 
to  all  Income  levels  the  best  In  theater  and 
music. 

Finland,  with  a  population  of  4,700,000,  has 
a  national  opera  and  several  subsidized  the- 
atrical companies  with  a  remarkable  standard 
of  excellence.  State  and  local  community  aid 
to  the  performing  arts  Is  about  $1  per  capita. 

After  the  cloud  of  controversy  subsides  the 
Important  fact  remains — the  center  is  In  be- 
ing with  facilities  for  opera  and  ballet  long 
needed  In  this  cultural  desert.  This  Is  bound 
to  mean  a  cross-fertlilzatlon  of  the  arts  on 
both  the  national  and  International  level. 

Among  the  guests  coming  from  abroad  for 
the  opening  of  the  center  was  Austria's  Min- 
ister of  Education  and  Arts  Leopold  Graz. 
With  him  was  the  new  director  of  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  Rudolph  Sarusjeger.  One  objec- 
tive was  to  negotiate  an  appearance  of  the 
Vienna  opera  for  the  season  of  1073.  This  has 
hitherto  been  considered  all  but  Impossible 
because  of  the  union  demands  to  pay  an  or- 
chestra and  singers  who  do  not  perform. 

By  including  a  variety  of  expenditures, 
many  of  them  hardly  relevant,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment m  1970  spent  on  the  arts  at  the  rate 
of  19  cents  per  capita.  This  was  up  from 
1969,  when  the  rate  was  10  cents.  The  total 
spending  figure  of  $39,605,000  Includes  $9,- 
150.000  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  $15  million  for  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Corp. 

That  Is  a  minuScle  sum  for  an  affluent  peo- 
ple approaching  the  200th  year  of  nation- 
hood. The  Kennedy  Center  provides  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  make  up  for  long  In- 
difference and  neglect. 


CHANGE  OF  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. * 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  that  I  might 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
the  gentleman  will  tell  us  of  any  change 
in  the  program  anticipated  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  distinguished  minority  whip. 
I  might  inform  the  House  that  due  to 
the  untimely  death  of  Mrs.  Wiggins,  Mr. 
Wiggins  being  the  author  of  one  of  the 
amendments  to  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment,  we  have  delayed  considera- 
tion of  the  equal  rights  amendment  and 
are  taking  it  off  the  calendar  for  this 
week.  We  will  call  up  H.R.  10351,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments, 
on  Wednesday,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 


LEGISLATION  DESIGNED  TO  BRING 
ABOUT  REFORM  IN  CORREC- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  which  occurred  at  Attica  has 
again  pointed  up  the  need  for  reform  in 
our  prisons  and  correctional  institutions. 

I  want  to  assure  the  House  that  the 
subcommittee  which  I  chair  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  Subcommittee 
No.  3,  has  already  imdertaken  the  diffi- 
cult subject  of  corrections  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  already  held  a 
series  of  hearings  on  this  matter.  We  wlU 
visit  institutions  throughout  America  In 
the  next  several  months.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  report  out  a  bill  which  will  make 
some  progress  in  the  field  of  reform  of 
corrections  in  America  sometime  during 
this  Congress. 

We  will  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  however,  be 
panicked  by  events,  however  tragic  and 
however  compelling  they  are  in  terms 
of  newspaper  headlines  This  subcom- 
mittee will  proceed  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion, and,  as  I  have  suggested,  it  is  our 
intention  to  report  out  legislation  during 
this  Congress.  This  is  our  mandate  and 
this  is  our  pledge  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
sentatives. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  ENACTMENT  OP 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  651 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  headline  "Nixon 
Takes  Backseat  as  Schoolbuses  Roll." 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  keynoted 
the  views,  as  reported  by  the  press  gen- 
erally, of  the  opening  of  the  Nation's 
public  schols,  in  early  September  1971. 
It  had  been  feared  by  some  that  the 
President's  August  3.  1971,  statement 
that  he  was  "against  busing  as  that  term 
Is  commonly  used  in  school  desegrega- 
tion" would  have  a  disrupting  effect. 
However,  except  in  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances serious  trouble  did  not  material- 
ize when  and  as  expected. 

To  be  sure,  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  where 
10  school  buses  had  been  destroyed  the 
week  before,  nine  protestors  were  ar- 
rested on  the  first  day  and  four  more  on 
the  second  day  of  busing  in  an  attempt 
to  achieve  desegregation.  In  Boston, 
also,  there  was  protest;  and  in  many 
southern  cities  there  was  "confusion." 
But  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace's  threat  of 
confrontation  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  did 
not  occur.  In  Jacksonville  and  Orlando, 
Pla.,  the  busing  went  smoothly  and  in 
cities  where  antlbusing  demonstrations 
did  take  place  and  where  white  students 
boycotted  classes  on  the  first  day  of 
school  a  gradual  Increase  in  white  en- 
rollment could  be  noted  in  the  days  that 
followed. 

This  apparent  widespread  compliance 
with  the  edict  of  the  Swann  decision 
that  school   boards  must   make   every 


effort  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  actual  desegregation  even,  if 
necessary,  by  forced  busing,  should  be 
a  warning  signal  to  all  lovers  of  liberty, 
whether  black  or  white.  Once  the  buses 
really  start  rolling,  with  the  tremendous 
financial  outlays  that  will  entail,  once 
the  machinery  of  forcing  children  to 
attend  a  nonneighborhood  school  is  put 
In  motion.  It  will  become  harder  and 
harder  to  step  on  the  brakes. 

If  the  vested  economic  as  well  as  other 
interests  become  entrenched  and  the 
people  become  more  and  more  used  to 
such  controls,  the  regaining  of  lost  lib- 
erty will  become  more  difficult.  All  of 
this  makes  the  need  for  speed  in  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  651  the 
more  impelling.  Enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor, 
would  be  a  step  toward  retention  of  what 
is  left  of  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  In  the  Recoro 

at  this  point  brief  excerpts  from  the 

article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

to  which  my  remarks  relate. 

[Excerpts  from  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Sept.  0.  1971,  pp.  1  and  2] 

Nixon  Takes  Backseat  As  School 

Buses  Rolx 

(By  William  S.  Selover) 

As  countless  big,  boxy,  yellow  school  buses 
revved  up  this  week  to  help  carry  out  oourt- 
ordered  desegregation  of  the  nation's  schools, 
the  Nixon  administration  position  "against 
bussing"  took  a  distinct  backseat. 

The  President's  widely  proclaimed  pledge 
to  hold  federally  imposed  bussing  "to  the 
minimum  required  by  law"  sitlll  allows  for 
massive  amounts  of  bussing.  In  both  the 
North  and  South,  despite  the  calculated 
White  House  impression  to  the  contrary. 

While  the  first  days  of  bussing  in  the  new 
school  year  saw  some  rocky  going.  In  most 
Instances  the  transition  has  been  smooth  and 
the  use  of  buses  to  achieve  desegregation  has 
been  more  troublefree  than  had  been  feared 
by  administration  critics. 

These  critics  had  charged  that  President 
Nixon's  Aug.  3  statement  that  he  was 
"against  bussing  as  that  term  Is  commonly 
used  In  school  desegregation"  would  have  a 
disruptive  effect  when  schools  opened. 

RELATrVE  CALM 

Officials  here  are  pwlnting  to  the  relative 
calm  with  which  the  bussing  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  places  where  trouble  had 
threatened. 

In  Jacksonville  and  Orlando,  Fla.,  new 
bussing  plans  were  put  Into  effect  with  little 
trouble  other  than  nominal  confusion.  This 
same  pattern  has  been  repeated  in  other 
Southern  cities.  A  threatened  confrontation 
Involving  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  In  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  did  not  materialize. 

Some  cities  where  protests  and  demon- 
strations marked  the  opening  days  of  school 
— and  where  a  number  of  white  pupils  boy- 
cotted classes — have  seen  a  gradual  Increase 
of  white  enrollment  as  the  school  days  pass. 
This  has  occurred  in  Savannah  and  Chat- 
ham County.  Ga. 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  where  10  school  buses  were 
destroyed  by  bombs  a  week  ago,  was  one  of 
the  most  troubled  systems.  Nine  protesters 
were  arrested  Tuesday  for  attempting  to  block 
the  first  day's  run  of  desegregation  buses. 
Pour  more  were  arrested  Wednesday,  but  the 
bussing  went  off  as  scheduled. 

Proiteets  also  continued  in  Boston  over  a 
racial  balancing  plan. 

But  In  places  such  as  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  Kalamazoo.  Mich,  large-scale  bussing  to 


achieve  racial  balance  was  carried  out  peace- 
fvUly. 

Most  school  administrators  who  had  care- 
fully put  togeither  deeegregatlon  plans  vmder 
the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  foUowlng  the  April 
landmark  desegregation  decision  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  took  the  Presi- 
dent's Aug.  3  statements  as  something  of  a 
rhetorical  exercise. 

Tliere  was  a  good  deal  of  initial  consterna- 
tion from  school  boards  from  aiound  the 
country  foUowlng  the  President's  Aug.  3 
statement.  Many  boards  had  worked  most 
of  the  summer  to  draw  up  desegregation 
plans.  But  most  were  more  impressed  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  ApwU  ruling  in  the  Swann 
case  than  they  were  with  White  House 
pledges  to  oppose  "bussing  for  buasUig's 
sake." 


DAIRYMEN'S  BARQAININO  ACT 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  be  known 
as  the  Dairymen's  Bargaining  Act. 

Over  the  years,  cooperatives  have  de- 
veloped workable,  relatively  effective 
methods  for  bargaining  for  prices  on  be- 
half of  their  farmers. 

In  today's  highly  competitive  econ- 
omy, however,  new  legislation  is  needed 
to  strengthen  the  ability  of  cooperatives 
to  bargain  still  more  effectively. 

Why? 

With  ever-enlarging  competitive  or- 
ganizations, cooperatives  find  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  effectively  represent 
their  farmers  in  the  marketing  place. 
Economic  inequities  continue  to  occur, 
such  as: 

First.  Prices  for  farmers  are  inade- 
quate. 

Second.  MUk  marketing  costs  often 
must  be  inequitably  borne  by  the  co- 
operatives and  their  farmer  members, 
even  though  results  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  all  farmers,  the  processors,  and  the 
consuming  public. 

Third.  The  lack  of  bargaining  author- 
ity both  for  prices  and  related  services 
results  in  reduced  income  to  dairy  farm- 
ers. This  handicaps  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce and  maintain  a  good  supply  of  qual- 
ity milk.  As  well,  it  reduces  farmers'  abil- 
ity to  purchase  essential  equipment  and 
services,  and  to  pay  for  increasing  cost 
of  labor,  taxes,  and  other  items.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  are  also  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects on  industries  dependent  upon  farm 
purchasing  power. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  miti- 
gate, or  eliminate,  many  of  these  inequi- 
ties and  undesirable  conditions.  By  pro- 
viding more  orderly  and  effective  bar- 
gaining procedures,  dairy  cooperatives 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  more  effec- 
tively, first,  for  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  milk  will  be  supplied;  and, 
second,  for  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  marketing  of  milk. 

During  September  20  to  October  1,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Marketing 
and  Consumer  Relations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  will  hold  hearings  on 
general  farm  bargaining  bills.  The  hear- 
ings will  include  consideration  of  the 
Dairymen's  Bargaining  Act. 
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At  this  time,  I  submit  the  proposed  act 
for  printing  in  the  Rxcoro. 

nS..  10770 
A  bill  to  estAbluh  more  orderly  bargaining 
procedures,  to  eiiAble  dairy  cooperatlvea  to 
negotiate  more  effectlTely  for  terms  and 
oondltlone  of  the  sale  oif  milk,  to  provide 
compenaatloo  for  performance  of  serrlcea 
essential  to  the  marketing  of  milk,  to  elim- 
inate   Inequities    in    existing    marketing 
practices,  to  insure  an  adequate  regular 
supply  of  good,  healthful  milk  to  consum- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ReTpreaentative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  TUat — 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Dairymen's  Bargaining  Act. 

Sec.  a.  Disorderly  conditions  in  the  mar- 
keting of  mUk,  Inadequate  prices  paid 
dairy  farmers  for  milk,  inadequate  compen- 
sation for  services  performed  in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  milk,  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  costs  of  providing  such  serv- 
ices, the  lack  of  adequate  provisions  concern- 
ing responsibility  for  the  performance  of 
such  services,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  bar- 
gaining power  of  dairy  farmers  and  dairy 
cooperatives,  adversely  affect  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  Impede  the  free  and  or- 
derly flow  thereof,  and  Interfere  with  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  such  commerce.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  mitigate  or  elim- 
inate these  conditions  by  providing  orderly 
bargaining  procedures  whereby  dairy  coop- 
eratives supplying  milk  to  a  market  can  nego- 
tiate effectively  for  the  terms  and  conditions 
imder  which  milk  will  be  supplied  and  for 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  serv- 
ices will  be  provided  in  connection  with  the 
marketing  of  milk. 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Commerce"  means  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  as  covered  by  the  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  and  the  Interpretations  and 
applications  of  that  Act  with  regard  to  such 
commerce  shall  be  applicable  to  this  Act. 

(b)  "Board"  means  a  National  Milk  Mar- 
keting Board  established  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  "Marketing  Agreement  Act"  means  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  and  as  the  same  may  be 
further  amended. 

(d)  "Marketing  order"  means  a  Federal 
milk  marketing  order  in  effect  under  the 
Marketing  Agreement  Act. 

(e)  "Cooperative"  means  a  cooperative 
marketing  association  as  defined  in  the  ap- 
plicable marketing  order.  It  includes  also  a 
federation,  or  marketing  agency  In  common, 
of  such  cooperatives. 

(f)  "Person"  means  any  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  cooperative 
or  other  business  unit. 

(g)  "Certified  agency"  means  an  agency, 
organized  by  one  or  more  cooperatives,  which 
has  tieen  certified  by  the  Board  as  the  l>ar- 
gainlng  agent  for  an  applicable  marketing 
order  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(h)  "Producer"  means  a  producer  as  de- 
fined In  the  applicable  marketing  order. 

(1)  "Producer  milk"  means  milk  received 
from  producers. 

(J)  "Handler"  means  a  handler  as  defined 
in  the  appUcable  marketing  order. 

(k)  "Negotiated  price"  means  that  portion 
of  the  price,  terms,  and  conditions  of  sale  for 
milk  which  is  over  the  minimum  price  es- 
tablished by  the  appUcable  marketing  order 
for  any  use  classifloatlon. 

(1)  "Department"  means  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

(m)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

(n)  References  herein  to  a  handler,  plant, 
cooperative,  certified  agency,  board,  the  De- 
partment, the  Secretary,  or  any  other  per- 
son or  entity  to  which  this  Act  applies  In- 
cludes any  officer,  employee  or  other  person 


authorized  to  act  for  such  respective  princi- 
pals In  any  mattar  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  National 
MUk  Marketing  Board  which  shall  be  an  ta- 
dependent  agency  of  the  United  States.  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  twelve  directors  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  after  giving  consideration  to  the 
nominees  selected  In  the  following  manner. 
One  director  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Seven  directors  shall  be  nominated  by 
cooperatives  qualified  under  the  several  mar- 
keting orders  in  effect  at  the  time  of  their 
election.  Pour  directors  shall  be  nominated 
by  handlers  regulated  under  the  several  mar- 
keting orders  In  effect  at  the  time  of  their 
election. 

Sbo.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  all  pro- 
ceedings for  nominations  for  directors  and 
shall  certify  all  such  nominations  to  the 
President.  Voting  by  cooperatives  and  by 
handlers  shall  be  related  to  volume  of  milk 
regulated  under  appUcable  marketing  orders. 
The  Secretary  shaU  divide  the  marketing  or- 
ders into  seven  producer  districts,  giving 
consideration  to  volume  of  milk  marketed, 
geography,  types  of  operations  of  cooperative 
aMoclatloDS  and  other  factors.  Each  such 
producer  district  shall  be  entitled  to  nomi- 
nate one  director.  The  Secretary  shall  divide 
the  marketing  orders  Into  four  handler  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  shall  be  entitled  to 
nominate  one  director.  Such  districts  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time.  All  such  dis- 
tricts shall  be  designated,  and  the  method 
of  conducting  aU  proceedings  for  nomina- 
tions, shall  be  prescribed  by  regulation  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  The  terms  of  directors  shall  be  three 
years,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  provide, 
by  regulation,  for  staggered  terms.  Vacancies 
shall  not  Impair  the  authority  of  the  remain- 
ing directors  to  act.  Seven  directors  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  Board  shall  elect 
its  own  officers,  may  employ  necessary  staff, 
may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the 
Department,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  do 
all  things  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  ^his  Act.  The  compensation  of 
directors  shaU  be  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation. 

Sec.  7.  The  Board  shall: 

(a)  Designate  certified  agencies  pursuant 
to  this  Act: 

(b)  Receive,  investigate,  hear,  and  ad- 
judicate complaints  under  this  Act: 

(c)  Enforce  prices  and  the  payments  of 
rates  for  services  determined  In  accordance 
with  bargaining  agreements  entered  into 
with  handlers  by  certified  agencies  under 
this  Act: 

(d)  Have  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary 
in  making  available  necessary  information 
relative  to  milk  marketing  orders  pertinent 
to  investigations,  hearings,  or  enforcement 
actions  of  the  Board: 

(e)  Promulgate  regulations  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and 

(f)  Do  all  things  necessary  or  incidental 
to  the  performance  of  its  functions  under 
this  Act  or  which  are  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  When  requested  to  do  so  by  one  or 
more  cooperatives,  which  represent  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  producer  milk  supplied 
to  handlers  regulated  by  a  marketing  order, 
the  Board  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  to  de- 
termine whether  an  agency  is  entitled  to  he 
certified  as  a  certified  agency. 

Sec.  9.  The  Board  shall  certify  such  agency 
as  a  certified  agency  if  the  Board  finds: 

(a)  That  such  agency,  through  its  mem- 
ber cooperative  or  cooperatives.  wlU  repre- 
sent more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  produc- 
ers, and  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
producer  milk,  under  such  marketing  order; 

(b)  That  all  cf  the  cooperatives  represented 
in  such  agency  wUl  be  cooperatives  qualified 
under  such  marketing  order; 

(c)  That  such  agency  will  be  capable  of 
performing,  or  of  having  performed  under 


its  direction  and  as  its  reaponslblUty,  all  of 
the  services  for  producers,  handlers,  and  the 
market,  which  It  Includes  in  Its  request  for 
certification;  and 

(d)  That  such  agency  offers  membership 
In  the  agency  on  a  reasonable  basis  with  pro- 
portionate representation  to  aU  cooperatives 
qualified  imder  the  marketing  order,  and 
will  notify  aU  qualified  cooperatives  of  agen- 
cy meetings. 

Such  representation  shall  be  related  to 
number  of  producers,  or  to  volimie  of  pro- 
ducer mUk,  or  a  combination  thereof,  as 
prescribed  in  the  applicable  certification. 
Those  cooperatives  which  accept  such  offer 
shall  become  members  of  the  agency. 

The  Board  may,  in  any  such  certification, 
include  conditions  and  limitations  consist- 
ent with  this  Act  and  with  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  this  Act.  Certifications  issued 
by  the  Board  may  be  amended. 

The  name  of  the  certified  agency  shall  be 
related  to  the  applicable  marketing  order  and 
not  to  any  cooperative. 

Sec.  10.  The  certified  agency  shaU  have 
authority : 

(a)  To  bargain  with  handlers  for  prices 
to  be  paid  for  aU  producer  milk  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  prices  prescribed  In  the 
applicable  marketing  order,  except  prices  for 
producer  milk  in  the  lowest  use  classifica- 
tion under  the  marketing  order. 

Prices  negotiated  by  the  certified  agency 
shall  be  uniform  as  to  all  handlers  to  the 
same  extent  that  uniform  prices  are  required 
under  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act. 

Prices  for  producer  milk  in  any  use  clas- 
sification, except  the  lowest  use  classification, 
negotiated  by  the  certified  agency  with  han- 
dlers receiving  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  producer  milk  received  by  all  handlers 
in  any  such  use  classification  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  all  handlers  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  minimum 
prices  prescribed  In  the  marketing  order. 

Negotiated  prices  shall  be  made  applicable 
on  an  equal  basis  to  milk  received  by  han- 
dlers in  bulk  form  from  sources  other  than 
producer  milk.  Negotiated  prices  shall  be 
made  applicable  to  milk  received  by  han- 
dlers or  otherwise  entering  the  marketing 
area  in  packaged  form  from  sources  other 
than  producer  milk  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  packaged  mUk  is  subject  to  regulation 
under  the  terms  of  the  applicable  marketing 
order.  Negotiated  prices  may  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  producer  milk  which  is  disposed 
of  outside  of  the  marketing  area  or  the  ne- 
gotiated agreement  may  exclude  such  milk. 
This  Act  shall  not  preclude  any  cooperative 
or  producer  from  bargaining  for  a  price  above 
the  negotiated  price  for  any  use  classifica- 
tion. 

(b)  To  bargain  with  handlers  for  services 
to  be  performed  and  the  minimum  rates  to 
be  i>ald  for  services  related  to  the  marketing 
of  milk.  The  certified  agency  shall  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  performance  of 
any  services  negotiated  by  it  but  it  may  have 
any  or  aU  of  such  services  performed  by 
others.  The  certified  agency  shall  have  no 
power  to  require  any  cooperative  or  other 
person  to  perform  services,  unless  such  co- 
operative or  other  person  shall  agree  to  do  so. 
The  negotiated  agreement  shall  not  preclude 
any  cooperative  from  performing  services  for 
any  handler,  except  that  the  rate  charged 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  negotiated  rate  for 
similar  services. 

Rates  for  services  negotiated  by  the  certi- 
fied agency  shaU  not  be  discriminatory  as 
to  any  handler,  taking  into  consideration 
variations  in  service,  cost,  and  circumstances. 

Minimum  rates  for  services  relating  to  pro- 
ducer milk  In  any  use  classification,  negoti- 
ated by  the  certified  agency  with  handlers  re- 
ceiving more  than  50  percentum  of  the  pro- 
ducer milk  received  by  all  handlers  in  any 
such  use  classification  shall  be  binding  on  all 
handlers  In  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  the  minimum  price 
prescribed  in  the  marketing  orders. 
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Rates  for  services  negotiated  by  the  cer- 
tified agency  shall  not  be  binding  on  milk 
received  by  handlers  from  sources  other  than 
producer  milk,  except  to  the  extent  that  any 
handler  shall  agree  to  pay  the  same. 

(c)  To  provide  services  for  producers  and 
to  pay  for  such  services,  including  payment  to 
Itself.  The  certified  agency  may  not  preclude 
any  cooperative  from  performing  services  for 
its  members. 

(d)  To  provide  services  for  the  market  gen- 
erally and  to  pay  for  such  services.  Including 
payment  to  itself.  Except  with  respect  to  its 
bargaining  operations,  the  certified  agency 
shall  not  provide  representation  for  any  pro- 
ducer or  any  cooperative  at  any  hearing,  or 
proceeding  where  statements  may  be  filed, 
if  it  is  notified  not  to  provide  such  repre- 
sentation. In  the  absence  of  such  notice,  the 
certified  agency  may  represent  all  producers 
and  all  cooperatives. 

(e)  To  collect  from  handlers  all  prices  for 
milk  negotiated  by  the  bargaining  agency  in 
excess  of  the  minimum  prices  provided  in 
the  marketing  order  and  all  charges  for  serv- 
ices negotiated  by  the  certified  agency  in  ex- 
cess of  any  charges  provided  in  the  market- 
ing order,  except  that  the  agency  shaU  not 
collect  from  a  handler,  including  a  cooper- 
ative operating  in  its  capacity  as  a  handler, 
for  services  performed  on  its  own  behalf. 

(f)  To  use  any  funds  arising  under  this 
Act  to  pay  such  compensation  and  expenses 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  any  of  the 
services  authorized  by  this  Act.  Including 
compensation  and  expenses  allowed  and  paid 
to  the  certified  agency  or  to  any  of  Its  mem- 
bers. This  shall  include  operating  costs,  staff, 
and  all  other  costs  and  expenses  related  to 
the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  cer- 
tified agency. 

Reasonable  reserves  and  capital  may  be 
accumulated  by  the  certified  agency. 

All  such  payments,  allowances,  reserves, 
and  capital  shall  be  reasonable,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  demonstrated  cost,  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Board  upon  the  complaint  of 
any  interested  party  and  may  be  limited  in 
the  certification  of  the  agency. 

(g)  To  pay  producers,  either  directly,  or 
through  their  respective  cooperatives,  or 
through  handlers,  the  respective  amounts 
due  such  producers  out  of  any  funds  col- 
lected by  the  certified  agency  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act.  Any  cooperative  may  re- 
quest that  such  payment  be  made  through  it. 
The  amount  due  producers  shall  be  the  bal- 
ance remaining  from  collections  on  the  mUk 
supplied  by  them  less  authorized  deductions. 

In  the  case  of  milk  received  by  handlers 
from  other  than  producer  sources,  the 
amounts  collected,  less  authorized  deduc- 
tions, shall  be  paid  to  the  sellers  of  such 
mUk  by  the  certified  agency  either  directly 
or  through  the  handlers  acquiring  such  milk. 

In  no  case  will  the  certified  agency  bind 
any  cooperative  to  any  action  which  will  In- 
terfere with  any  marketing  contract  or  mem- 
bership agreement  between  the  cooperative 
and  any  of  Its  members. 

The  certified  agency  may  use  the  faculties 
of  the  market  administrator  of  an  oirder  for 
a  marketing  area  to  collect  funds,  pool  pro- 
ceeds, and  disburse  funds  in  payment  of 
prices  and  services  negotiated  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  All  decisions  of  the  certified  agency 
shall  be  supported  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  votes  represented  through  the 
certified  agency. 

Sec.  12.  Each  certified  agency  shall  be  ade- 
quately bonded. 

Sec.  13.  In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  which 
does  not  process  mUk.  other  than  preliminary 
processing  prior  to  shipment  or  sale  to  a 
processor  as  bulk. milk,  the  producers  and 
producer  milk  represented  by  such  coopera- 
tive shall  be  counted  in  determining  whether 
a  certified  agency  represents  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  producers  and  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  producer  mUk. 
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In  the  case  of  a  cooperative  which  does 
processing  other  than  preliminary  processing, 
the  cooperative  may  elect  to  be  counted  on 
the  producer  side  or  on  the  handler  side 
under  this  Act.  If  it  elects  to  be  counted  on 
the  producer  side,  its  processing  volume  shall 
not  be  counted  in  determining  the  percentage 
of  producer  mUk  received  by  all  handlers.  If 
it  elects  to  be  counted  on  the  handler  side. 
its  producers  and  producer  mUk  shall  not  be 
counted  in  determining  the  percentage  of 
producers  and  producer  milk.  If  it  elects  to 
be  counted  as  a  handler,  it  shall  be  considered 
a  handler  for  bargaining  purposes  and  shall 
not  participate  in  the  certified  agency. 

Sec.  14.  The  certification  of  a  certified 
agency  shall  be  terminated  by  the  Board  ( 1 ) 
if  the  Board  finds  that  the  certified  agency 
Is  not  operating  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  or  (2)  if  the  cer- 
tified agency  requests  such  termination  or 
(3)  if  the  certified  agency,  through  its  mem- 
ber cooperative  or  cooperatives,  shall  cease 
to  represent  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
producers,  and  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
producer  milk,  under  the  applicable  market- 
ing order.  The  effective  date  of  such  ter- 
mination shall  be  set  by  the  Board,  and 
equitable  provisions  shall  IW  prescribed  by 
the  Board  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement 
of  any  outstanding  contracts  and  accounts. 

Sec.  15.  AU  contracts  and  commitments 
entered  into  under  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  modification  or  cancellation  (1)  by  the 
Secretary  in  a  proceeding  for  undue  enhance- 
ment of  prices.  (2)  by  the  Board  upon  ter- 
mination of  the  certification  of  the  certified 
agency,  and  (3)  by  the  Board  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  the  contract  or  commitment 
is  contrary  to  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
this  Act  or  is  unlawful.  Equitable  conditions 
for  any  such  modification  or  cancellation 
may  be  prescribed.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  each  con- 
tract and  commitment  entered  into  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
producer-handlers  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  shaU  be  ap- 
plicable to  producer-handlers. 

Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  a  certified 
agency,  or  for  any  cooperative  or  group  of 
cooperatives,  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place  with  one  or  more,  or  with  all,  handlers 
for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  in  good  faith 
and  at  arms-length  with  such  handlers;  and 
any  one  or  more,  or  all,  handlers  may  meet 
at  the  same  time  and  place  with  a  certified 
agency,  or  with  any  cooperative  or  group  of 
cooperatives,  for  the  purpose  of  bargaining 
in  good  faith  and  at  arms-length  in  the  re- 
spective individual  capacities  of  such 
handlers. 

Sec.  18.  All  actions  concerning  the  legality 
of  this  Act.  or  of  any  provision  thereof,  or  of 
any  action  taken  or  contract  or  commitment 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  all 
actions  and  complaints  arising  under  this 
Act,  shall  first  be  brought  before  the  Board 
for  its  consideration  and  decision.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  enforcement  actions 
brought  by  the  Board  or  the  certified  agency 
or  to  proceedings  for  undue  enhancement  of 
prices. 

Sec.  19.  The  procedures  provided  in  the 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  (7  U.S.C.  Sec.  608c 
(16))  for  actions  before  the  Secretary  shall 
apply  under  this  Act  to  actions  before  the 
Board,  except  that  actions  before  the  Board 
under  this  Act  may  be  instituted  by  any 
handler,  producer,  cooperative,  or  certified 
agency,  directly  affected  under  this  Act,  and 
except  that  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
Board  shall  go  directly  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Apjjeals. 

Sec.  20.  AU  of  the  enforcement  jxswers, 
and  all  of  the  actions  and  procedures,  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  under  the  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  are  made  appUcable  to  this 


Act  and  shedl  be  available  to  the  Board  and 
to  certified  agencies  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  21.  Pending  a  final  decision  in  any 
enforcement  action  or  in  any  action  brought 
before  the  Board,  Including  appeals,  any 
payments  being  contested  shall  be  paid. 

Sec  22.  If  the  Secretary  shaU  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  activities  of  any  certified 
agency  have  unduly  enhanced  prices  for 
milk,  he  shall  initiate  a  proceeding  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  activities  have,  in  fact, 
unduly  enhanced  such  prices;  and.  if  so,  he 
shall  cause  a  cease  and  desist  order  to  be 
Issued  against  such  activities  as  are  found  to 
be  resulting  in  such  undue  enhancement  of 
prices. 

The  procedures  provided  in  section  2  of  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  (7  U.S.C.  Sec.  292)  shall 
be  applicable  to  proceedings  under  this 
section. 

Sec.  23.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  reg- 
ulations relating  to  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act,  after  notice  and  hearing,  in  the 
same  manner  that  regulations  are  prescribed 
under  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act.  The 
Board  may  prescribe  regulations  relating  to 
its  responsibility  under  this  Act,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  in  the  same  manner  that  regu- 
lations are  prescribed  under  the  marketing 
Agreement  Act. 

Sec.  24.  This  Act  does  not  amend,  alter,  or 
repeal  any  provision  of  the  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act. 

Sec.  25.  If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  any  of  the  applications  thereof  are  held 
Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  other 
applications  shall  not  be  affected  but  shall 
remain  In  fuU  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  26.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hun  gate)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.^ 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  special  order  today  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
United  Nations  suid  to  try  to  emphasize 
the  urgent  need  for  the  Congress  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  the  future 
role  of  that  organization  and  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States. 

The  United  Nations  today — 

As  Richard  N.  Gardner  has  written — 
Probably  enjoys  less  confidence  on  the 
part  of  its  members  and  the  public  at  large 
than  at  any  previous  time  In  history.  The 
obvious  reason  is  its  Inability  to  deal  with 
the  central  problems  of  war  and  peace  in 
the  world. 

And,  I  would  add,  its  failure  to  deal 
with  international  outlaws  engaged  in 
illicit  drug  traflQc,  skyjacking,  and  kid- 
naping. He  wrote: 

The  decline  of  the  United  Nations  is  par- 
ticularly notable  in  the  United  States,  the 
country  which  took  the  leading  role  in  Its 
formation  and  provided  far  and  away  Its 
greatest  single  source  of  support.  The  pres- 
ent American  attitude  toward  the  organiza- 
tion, however,  is  less  irritation  than  indif- 
ference. The  American  people  seem  less  in- 
terested In  the  United  Nations  than  ever 
before — as  may  be  verified  by  the  empty 
galleries  at  U.N.  meetings  and  the  decline 
of  its  press  coverage. 
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My  resolution,  cosponsored  by  66  of 
my  colleagues,  expresses  the  sexise  of 
Congress  that — 

First.  The  United  States  should  con- 
tinue In  Its  historic  role  of  providing 
world  leadership  in  working  for  mod- 
ernization and  reform  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  toward  the  establishment  and 
preservation  of  a  civilized  family  of  na- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  highest  as- 
pirations of  mankind. 

Second.  The  President  is  requested  to 
initiate  high-level  studies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  deter- 
mine what  clmnges  should  be  made  in 
the  charter  to  promote  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  through  the  development  of  the 
rule  of  law,  including  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  as  well  as 
the  field  of  war  prevention.  The  Presi- 
dent is  further  requested  to  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  cm  For- 
eign Afifairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  March  31,  1972,  the  results 
of  such  studies. 

Third.  The  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  should  support  the  formal  calling 
of  a  conference  to  review  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  in  accordance  with  article 
109  of  the  charter,  not  later  than  1974. 

Our  aim  is  to  encourage  U.S.  partici- 
pation and  leadership  in  submitting 
\1ews  and  suggestions  to  the  Secretary- 
General  and  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  express  itself  on  U.N. 
Charter  review  and  participate  in  devel- 
oping the  U.S.  position. 

The  basic  purpose  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy is  achievement  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  and  advancement  of  fundamental 
human  rights  and  freedoms.  No  such 
peace  and  no  such  rights  can  exist  with- 
out the  development  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  of  the  institutions  of  law  in  the  in- 
ternational community. 

The  United  States,  as  the  first  nation 
to  ratify  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  as  the  nation  which  at  the 
10th  U.N.  General  Assembly  provided  the 
leadership  in  obtaining  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  favoring  convening  of  a  confer- 
ence to  review  the  UJ^.  Charter  at  an 
appropriate  time,  should  continue  its 
initiative. 

With  our  police  courts  clogged  and  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  virtually 
unused,  let  us  declare  this  an  appropriate 
time  for  the  reexamination  and,  if  pos- 
sible, invigoration  of  the  macliinery  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  and  as  a  forum  open  to  all  men 
for  the  certain  protection  of  their  basic 
human  rights. 

Gen.  Carlos  Romulo,  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Philippines,  provided  the  leader- 
ship of  the  fight  for  charter  review. 
General  Romulo,  who  was  a  signer  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  said  he  thinks 
the  charter  should  be  rewritten  to  cover 
"changed  circumstances"  in  interna- 
tional politics. 

When  we  wrote  the  Charter,  none  of  us 
knew  anything  about  the  atom  bomb — 

Romulo  said — 
also,  the  Charter  Is  designed  for  open  aggres- 
sion only.  Since  1945,  new  kinds  of  aggres- 
sion have  appeared:  aggression  by  p>rope- 
ganda,  aggression  by  subversion.  We  need  a 
better  definition  of  aggression. 


Romulo  also  points  out  that  a  provi- 
sion in  the  charter  suggested  restudy  of 
the  document  after  10  years. 

On  April  26  of  this  year.  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations,  submitted  the  Commais- 
sion's  report  to  the  President  following 
their  extensive  study  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
President,  Ambassador  Lodge  stated: 

The  aim  of  the  Commission  was  to  recom- 
mend measures  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  U.S.  partici- 
pation therein. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  better  understanding 
of  opinion  at  the  grass  roots,  the  Commis- 
sion held  public  hearings  In  six  cities. 

On  October  20,  1970,  hearings  were 
held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  James  S. 
McDonnell  served  as  General  Chairman. 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  of  Laos  spoke 
at  a  luncheon  during  the  hearings  which 
were  conducted  by  Senator  J.  William 
PuLBRiGHT,  and  testimony  was  heard 
from  the  following  witnesses:  Thomas  J. 
Badger,  Hon.  Doris  Bass,  Milford  Bohm, 
Donald  A.  Bopp,  Alan  Braunschweiger, 
Dr.  Estelle  Brodman,  Rev.  Russell  D.  Car- 
nagey.  Prof.  Nicholas  J.  Demerath,  Miss 
Frances  Fabick,  W.  O.  Farwig,  Julius 
Frazer,  Dr.  Patnck  J.  Gunkel.  Miss  Doro- 
thy Helfrich,  Hon.  William  L.  Hungate, 
Prof.  Frank  Klingberg,  Dr.  Leguey-Feil- 
leux,  James  S.  McDonnell,  Mrs.  W.  D. 
McDowell,  David  A.  Meeker,  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Morgan.  Rev.  Earl  Mulley,  John  Por- 
ter, Dr.  Paul  R.  Schratz,  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Shank,  Mrs.  Laurence  Shayer,  Hon. 
James  Symington,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Thompson, 
Hamilton  Thornton.  Rev.  Charles  N.  Ul- 
veling,  Roy  Unnerstall.  and  Howard  B. 
Woods. 

Opinion  on  the  United  Nations  was  far 
from  unanimous,  but  great  benefits  were 
derived  from  the  free  exchange  of  views 
as  to  the  proper  approach  to  interna- 
tional problems  affecting  us  all. 

The  Commission's  report  makes  many 
general  recommendations  for  invigorat- 
ing the  United  Nations  and  the  role  ol 
the  United  States  in  the  organization. 
The  summary  of  recommendations  in- 
cludes the  following: 

That  the  United  States: 

Undertake  bold  new  Initiatives  to  re- 
vitalize the  peacekeeping  capabilities  of 
theU.N.; 

Announce  specific  steps  It  is  willing  to 
take  or  support  in  order  to  overcome 
crucial  weaknesses  in  the  present  U.N. 
system; 

Indicate  its  readiness  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  U.N.  and  other  countries  in  de- 
veloping contingents  and  specialized 
units  for  a  U.N.  peace  reserve; 

Support  measures  to  make  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  more  accessible 
and  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
states,  especially  the  developing  states; 

Impress  on  the  Court  the  need  not 
merely  foi  extensive  reform  of  Its  pro- 
cedures, but  for  a  fresh  look  at  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities  of  the 
Court  as  the  principal  judicial  organ  of 
theU.N.;  and 

Encourage  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional international  courts  which  could 


serve  as  courts  of  original  jurisdiction 
while  allowing  appeals  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

The  American  Bar  Associations  Jour- 
nal offers  the  following  critique  of  the 
report; 

It  la  a  keen  disappointment.  Perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  recommendations 
had  to  command  agreement  by  all  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  the  resiilt  Is  a  report 
of  broad  generalities  which  takee  positions 
that  seem  to  represent  the  least  common  de- 
nominator on  all  troublesome  Issues. 

Although  some  of  the  recommendations 
are  perhaps  unexceptionable,  there  Is  no 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  the  present  sys- 
tem or  discussion  of  the  dlflBcuItles  that 
might  be  expected  from  the  recommenda* 
tlons  that  are  made.  For  example,  In  a  five- 
page  section  on  the  International  court  of 
justice,  the  commission  points  out  the  strik- 
ing circumstance  that:  "Except  for  a  request 
by  the  security  council  for  an  advisory 
opinion  of  Nambla,  the  docket  of  the  Inter- 
national court  of  Justice,  the  principal  ju- 
dicial organ  of  the  United  Nations,  Is  empty." 

But  what  are  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations to  cure  this  problem  funda- 
mental to  the  continued  viability  of  the 
court?  Well,  the  commission  says  that  the 
court  should  revise  what  are  characterized 
as  "archaic  procedural  rules  and  the  prac- 
tice and  attitude  of  the  court",  without 
giving  any  specific  examples  of  what  la 
wrong.  The  commission  also  says  that  the 
court  should  be  transformed  into  an  ad- 
visory institution  as  well  as  a  decision- 
making body,  but  there  is  no  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  the  consequences  of 
such  a  step  might  not  be  that  all  the  court's 
decisions  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  ad- 
visory. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  will 
not  take  the  vagueness  and  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  this  report  as  an  excuse  for  in- 
action. There  remain  the  hard  problems  of 
making  the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter- 
national court  of  Justice  effective.  The  Presi- 
dent should  request  further  detailed  study 
and  analysis  of  these  problems  by  Federal 
agencies  and  oflBclals,  lawyers,  private  citi- 
zens and  institutions  interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  Nations.  Perhap>s  from 
these  concerted  efforts,  meaningful  reforms 
can  be  proposed  and  effected  so  that  the 
United  Nations  can  truly  become,  as  the 
American  public  still  regards  it,  "the  last 
best  hope  of  peace." 

However,  despite  any  other  weaknesses 
in  its  report,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends that  the  United  States  submit  to 
the  General  Assembly  a  comprehensive 
and  candid  statement  of  the  basic  re- 
forms required  In  its  organization  and 
procedures  in  order  to  prevent  the  as- 
sembly from  becoming  increasingly  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  the  major  issues 
facing  the  world  today. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that 
the  President  consider  the  creation  of  a 
nonpartisan  citizen  and  congressional 
commission  on  the  U.N..  once  in  every 
administration  to  reappraise  U.S.  policy 
and  participation  in  the  U.N.  to  hold 
public  hearings,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations that  stem  from  a  national 
review  of  American  opinion  about  the 
U.N. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization,  the  United  States  has 
recognized  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple, and  we  should  find  some  corre- 
sponding principle  in  the  United  Nations, 
perhaps  In  the  General  Assembly. 

The  great  powers  of  the  world  who 
constitute  the  Security  Council  have  seen 


many  changes  in  their  situation  in  25 
years,  and  may  see  many  more  in  the 
near  future. 

I  would  offer  the  following  points  for 
consideration : 

First.  It  is  important  that  the  United 
Nations  or  any  world  peacekeeping  or- 
ganization that  is  to  be  effective  have 
its  own  home;  whether  an  island  or  other 
land  area  which  is  free  of  the  stifling 
effects  of  instEint  urban  blight.  The  or- 
ganization needs  a  place  with  room 
where  they  can  meet  in  a  truly  neutral 
area  over  which  they  exercise  local  con- 
trol and  where  the  pressures  of  thou- 
sands at  your  elbow  does  not  impair 
your  judgment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
billions  on  your  conscience. 

Second.  We  must  establish  an  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  with  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  cases  between  individuals  of 
different  nations,  perhaps  limited  as  to 
amounts  and  issues,  but  a  people-re- 
lated court.  If  our  own  Federal  courts 
only  heard  questions  and  cases  between 
States  their  docket  congestion  would  be 
relieved  but  many  real  human  cries  for 
justice  would  go  unheard. 

Third,  United  Nations  voting  in  at 
least  one  of  its  legislative  bodies  must 
bear  some  relation  to  population,  not 
just  national  sovereignty  and  raw  pow- 
er. Let  the  United  Nations  establish 
standards  and  conduct  international 
voter  registration.  Let  United  Nations 
delegate  votes  be  weighted  according  to 
the  registered  voters  the  Delegates  rep- 
resents. This  action  coiild  be  taken  on  a 
voluntary  b^sis.  The  English  and  Ameri- 
can experience  has  proved  that  those 
who  are  really  chosen  by  the  people 
eventuallv  acquire  an  influence  out- 
weighing those  who  are  selected  to  gov- 
ern with  no  contact  or  direct  responsi- 
bility to  the  governed. 

Fourth.  The  United  Nations  must  be 
made  self-sufficient,  perhaps  through 
some  form  of  sophisticated  poll  tax  sys- 
tem permitting  individuals  to  pay  to 
vote,  either  in  funds  or  through  public 
service  to  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force,  its  health  team  or  in  pub- 
lic works  programs. 

The  important  thing  is  not  necessar- 
ily the  position  we  take  in  these  inter- 
national deliberations.  The  important 
thing  is  that  these  further  deliberations 
take  place. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  the  ef- 
fort to  invigorate  the  United  Nations 
because  it  remains  the  best  hope  of 
mankind  for  peace  and  security,  for  so- 
cial and  economic  justice.  If  the  United 
Nations  did  not  exist  in  this  day  of  in- 
stant commimication,  I  believe  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  would  create  such  a 
world  organization  to  seek  and  safe- 
guard peace  between  nations  and  to 
protect  basic  human  rights  which 
should  belong  to  every  individual 
throughout  the  world. 

We  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  the 
goal  of  a  lasting  world  peace  by  failing 
to  provide  the  tools  necessary  for  the 
United  Nations  to  be  effective  in  work- 
ing toward  this  goal. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league on  his  resolution  calling  for  a 


complete  review  of  the  United  Nations 
charter  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  listed  as 
a  cosponsor.  As  I  have  noted  before,  the 
world  in  which  we  now  live  is  a  world  far 
different  from  that  day  long  ago  when, 
amid  the  ashes  of  the  Second  World 
War,  a  few  nations  got  together  in  San 
Francisco  to  give  birth  to  the  United 
Nations.  At  that  time,  the  aim  of  the 
U.N.  wEis  to  avoid  further  bloodshed  on 
world  battlefields.  It  was  to  provide  a 
forum  whereby  nations  could  settle 
their  differences  with  words  instead  of 
weapons.  Those  great  hopes  have  long 
since  faded.  If  the  chief  objective  of  the 
United  Nations  is  to  maintain  peace,  it 
must  be  ranked  as  a  massive  failure. 

There  are  many  examples  to  demon- 
strate that  either  the  U.N.  is,  itself,  un- 
willing to  seek  peace,  or  that  the  ma- 
chinery available  to  the  organization 
renders  it  incapable  of  bringing  about 
peace.  I  prefer,  at  this  moment,  to  think 
that  it  is  the  machinery  which  is  at 
fault,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
join  in  this  effort  to  bring  about  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  U.N.  charter  in  the 
hope  such  a  review  will  make  this  or- 
ganization potent  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

Only  in  the  case  of  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Korea  by  the  North  Koreans 
and  the  Red  Chinese  was  there  a  positive 
effort  to  support  the  forces  of  freedom. 
It  was  a  limited  effort  but  in  that  con- 
fiict  the  United  Nations  stood  for  some- 
thing other  than  conversation. 

Obviously,  something  now  is  greatly 
wrong.  When  the  Russians  blockaded 
Berlin,  the  U.N.  barely  discussed  the 
matter.  It  took  the  U.S.  Air  Force  air- 
lift to  break  the  blockade. 

When  the  Russians  tried  to  install  mis- 
siles in  Cuba,  the  U.N.  sat  by  and  did 
nothing.  It  took  the  U.S.  Navy  to  block- 
ade the  island  and  end  this  most  serious 
threat  to  world  peace. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  Russians  have 
made  pawns  of  the  Arab  Statfes,  armed 
them  for  war  against  Israel  and  domi- 
nated the  Mediterranean.  It  is  only  the 
active  negotiation  of  major  world  pow- 
ers which  has  helped  to  keep  a  lid  on 
this  bubbling  cauldron.  The  United  Na- 
tions can  claim  little  credit. 

And,  probably  the  most  glaring  exam- 
ple of  impotence  on  the  part  of  the  U.N. 
is  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  To  date,  the 
U.N.  has  done  nothing  about  bringing 
that  conflict  to  an  end.  In  fact,  there 
has  not  even  been  very  much  talk  about 
it  in  the  U.N.  except  that  the  United 
States  is  denoimced  constantly  by  the 
Communist  nations  in  that  organization 
and  for  our  efforts  toward  self  determi- 
nation by  our  friends. 

Why  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  peace  and  to  the 
prevention  of  incidents  which  could  dis- 
rupt that  peace  is  incapable  of  acting 
even  in  the  most  urgent  matters?  Obvi- 
ously the  machinery  operating  the  orga- 
nization doesn't  function  properly  or  it 
is  not  adequate. 

I  believe  it  is  time  Congress  swiopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  complete  review 
of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

To  date,  about  the  only  effectiveness 
demonstrated  by  the  U.N.  has  been  that 
organizations  ability  to  infiuence  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  adversely 
to  our  own  interests  in  our  relationships 


with  Portugal,  South  Africa,  and  Rho- 
desia. 

Another  debacle  is  promised  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  UJ*^.  and 
to  its  Security  Council,  not  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

Since  the  VJS.  was  created,  many  na- 
tions not  then  in  existence  have  come 
into  being,  some  of  which  have  learned  to 
play  the  United  States  against  the  So- 
viet Union  for  their  own  benefit.  All  of 
this  is  at  the  expense  of  world  stability 
and  at  an  ever  increasing  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  who  always  has  car- 
ried a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  U.N.  If  the  U  JJ.  is  to  remain  in  ex- 
istence or  if  the  United  States  is  to  re- 
main a  member,  it  is  time  the  U.N.  re- 
fiected  some  very  needed  improvements 
In  its  purposes,  policies,  and  commit- 
ments. 

A  full  review  of  the  charter  could  bring 
this  about. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida for  his  contribution.  He  has  pointed 
out  some  of  the  very  difllcult  areas  which 
are  of  great  concern  to  the  people 
throughout  this  country.  It  is  important 
that  we  do  not  just  paste  a  label  onto 
something  and  consider  it  as  doing  a  job 
when  it  is  not.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  charter 
resolution: 

Cosponsors  of  Congressman  Bn.L  Hunoate's 
U.N.  Charter  Resolution — HotrsE  Con- 
CDKRENT  Resolution  258,  259,  322,  and 
355 

1.  Bella  S.  Abzug,  (D-N.Y.) 

2.  Brock  Adams,  (D-Wash.> 

3.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  (D-N.Y.) 

4.  John  B.  Anderson.  (R-Hl.) 

5.  Nick  Begich,  (D-Alaska) 

6.  Edward  P.  Boland,  (D-Mass.) 

7.  Richard  Boiling.  (D-Mo.) 

8.  Phillip  Burton.  (D-Callf.) 

9.  Shirley  Chisholm.  (D-N.Y.) 

10.  Frank  M.  Clark,  (D-Pa.) 

11.  Jorge  L.  C6rdova.  (P.R.) 

12.  R.  Lawrence  Coughlln,  (R-Pa.) 

13.  George  E.  Danlelson,  (D-Callf.) 

14.  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  (D-Callf.) 

15.  John  D.  Dingell.  (D-Mlch.) 

16.  Harold  D.  Donohue,  (D-Mass.) 

17.  Robert  P.  Drlnan.  (D-Mass.) 

18.  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  (R-N.J.) 

19.  Don  Edwards.  (D-Calif.) 

20.  John  N.  Erlenborn,  (R-Ill.) 

21.  Marvin  L.  Esch,  (R-Mlch.) 

22.  Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  (R-N.J.) 

23.  Peter  H.  B.  Frellnghuysen,  (R-N.J.) 

24.  BlUFrenzel,  (R-Mlnn.) 

25.  James  G.  Pulton,  (R-Pa  ) 

26.  Edward  A.  Garmatz.  (D-Md.) 

27.  Ella  T.  Grasso,  (D-Conn.) 

28.  Gilbert  Gude.  (R-Md.) 

29.  Seymour  Halpern,  (R-N.Y.) 

30.  Julia  Butler  Hansen.  (D-Wash) 

31.  Michael  Harrington,  (D-Mass.) 

32.  James  Harvey.  (R-Mlch.) 

33.  Ken  Hechler.  (D-W.  Va.) 

34.  Frank  Horton,  (R-N.Y.) 

35.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier.  (D-Wls.) 

36.  Robert  L.  Leggett.  (D-Callf.) 

37.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.  (R-Callf.) 

38.  Mike  McCormack,  (D-Waah.) 

39.  Joseph  M.  McDade,  (R-Pa.) 

40.  James  R.  Mann,  (D-S.C.) 

41.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  (D-Hawall) 

42.  Wiley  Mayne,  (R-Iowa) 

43.  Abner  J.  Mlkva,  (D-ni.) 

44.  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  (D-Md.) 

45.  WUliam  S.  Moorhead,  (D-Pa.) 

46.  John  E.  Moss,  (D-CalU.) 
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47.  Rob«rt  Nix,  (D-Pa.) 

48.  Claude  Pepper.  (D-Fla.) 

49.  MelYln  Price,  (D-m.) 

60.  Charles  B.  Rangel,  (D-N.Y.) 

51.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  (D-Callf.) 

52.  Henry  S.  Reuss.  (D-WU.) 

53.  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.  (D-N.J.) 

54.  Robert  A.  Roe,  (D-N.J.) 

55.  Benjamin  8.  Rosenthal.  (D-N.T.) 
5fl.  Edward  R.  Roybal.  (D-Callf.) 

57.  Paul  S.  Subanes.  (D-Md.) 

58.  James  H.  Scheuer,  (D-N.T.) 

59.  Pred  Schwengel,  (R-Iowa) 
eo.  John  P.  Selberllng.  (D-Ohlo) 

61.  Robert  L.  P.  Slies,  (D-Pla.) 

62.  James  W.  Symington,  (D-Mo.) 

63.  Richard  C.  White,  (D-Texaa) 

64.  Lawrence  O.  WUllama,  (R-Pa.) 
66.  Lester  L.  Wolff,  (D-N.T.) 

66.  Qua  Tatron,  (D-Pa.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  today  of  joining 
Congressman  Hungati  In  his  special 
order  to  make  some  observations  In  con- 
nection with  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  urge  a  review  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  as  is 
contained  In  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 259,  which  I  have  cosponsored  with 

Mr.  HUNGATX. 

I  believe  this  Congress,  several  mil- 
lion persons  in  this  country,  and  millions 
of  people  in  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries, still  warmly  remember  the  year 
the  United  Nations  was  formed — one 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  generated  a 
ray  of  hope  throughout  the  world.  Young 
and  old  alike  considered  it  a  historymak- 
ing  organization  that  would  help  bring 
peace  among  nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  been  com- 
pletely successful,  and  it  has  not  been  a 
complete  failure.  Unfortunately,  as  of  to- 
day, this  organization  probably  enjoys 
less  confidence  by  its  members  and  the 
public  at  large  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  its  history.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  most  member  nations 
know  that  it  has  had  many  serious  set- 
backs, but  stm  hope  the  United  Nations 
will  be  able  to  deal  more  successfully 
with  problems  of  war  and  peace. 

As  an  indication  of  need.  If  the  United 
Nations  did  not  exist  in  this  day  of  in- 
stant communication.  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  world  would  set  about 
creating  such  a  world  organization,  but 
it  should  be  principally  a  peacekeeping 
organization. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  an  ex- 
pensive organization.  The  United  States 
has  been  paying  31.5  percent  of  the  to- 
tal cost  of  the  United  Nations  and  this 
will  drop  to  30  percent  within  a  few  years. 
A  more  equitable  formula  for  sharing  the 
cost  must  be  developed. 

Although  30  percent  may  seem  a  large 
portion,  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
the  1970  regular  United  Nations  budget 
was  less  than  25  cents  per  person.  The 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  the  entire 
United  Nations  system.  Including  all 
specialized  agencies  and  voluntary  pro- 
grams, was  $1.57  per  person. 

Although  this  assessment  is  significant, 
it  is  an  indication  of  the  unity  and  the 
aspirations  for  international  peace  by  the 
United  States  and  many  other  nations 
of  the  world.  I  believe  it  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  major  problems  in  the 
United  Nations  Is  not  the  expense  to  run 
the  organization,  but  its  failure  of  suf- 
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flcient  concern  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  bodies  of  the  United 
States  and  other  member  governments 
to  put  vigor  into  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
peace  is  stUl  the  most  significant  human 
need  that  has  faced  us  in  this  century. 
Not  sufficiently  developed  in  the  char- 
ter was  the  sense  of  community  among 
men  to  achieve:  First,  deterrence  of  na- 
tions and  groups  from  conflict;  second, 
adequate  basis  for  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences; and  third,  encouragement  of  col- 
lective international  decisionmaking  pro- 
cedures. 

World  conditions  show  strong  need  for 
undertaking  charter  revisions  as  soon  as 
possible.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
259  calls  for  a  conference  review,  not 
later  than  1974;  there  should  be  strong 
contributions  for  Improvement  from  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  governments;  and 
its  new  purpose  should  put  more  em- 
phasis on  the  peacekeeping  capability 
of  the  organization. 

Two  significant  contributions  which 
prepare  the  United  Nations  for  the  po- 
tential charter  review  are  vast  devel- 
opment and  international  talent  and  the 
new  concepts  for  international  relations 
operations.  When  these  huge  advantages 
are  applied  to  the  charter,  I  believe  that 
success  for  the  United  Nations  is  a  great 
deal  more  eminent  than  it  was  when  the 
charter  was  formed  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  propos- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resolution  258, 
which  calls  upon  our  Government  to  sup- 
port the  convening  of  a  conference  to 
review  the  United  Nations  Charter,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri, 
Congressman  Hungate,  summons  the 
House  to  answer  a  far-reaching  and.  I 
firmly  believe,  an  inescapable  question; 
Does  the  United  States  seriously  want  the 
United  Nations  to  survive?  Upon  any  ob- 
jective view  of  the  seeds  of  calamity 
which  are  sown  daily  into  world  affairs 
by  short-sighted  nations,  I  do  not  see  how 
our  answer  can  be  other  than  yes — un- 
equivocally, yes  we  do  want  the  United 
Nations  to  survive.  More  than  that  we 
want  it  and  we  require  it  to  prevail. 

It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  we  shall 
soon  be  provided  with  a  more  timely  op- 
portxmity  to  seek  Charter  review  than 
the  one  now  at  hand.  Three  factors  ac- 
count for  this  situation. 

First,  our  Government  has  made  known 
its  support  for  membership  in  the  UJ^, 
for  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  This 
initiative  means  that  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  the  U.N.  may  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  universal  representative- 
ness. Until  now,  the  total  rejection  of  a 
voice  in  the  U.N.  and  particularly  In  the 
Security  Council  for  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  people  has  made  charter  revision 
a  premature,  unrealistic  speciolation. 

A  second  major  obstacle  to  reform  has 
been  the  war  in  Indochina.  Almost  from 
the  founding  of  the  U.N.  itself,  this  cor- 
rosive, futile  struggle  has  divided  the  or- 
ganization and  its  members.  It  has 
brought  discredit  to  the  United  Nations 
as  a  peacekeeping  body  and  caused  It  to 
lose  confidence  in  itself.  Now,  however, 
we  can  see  some  signs  if  not  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  underlying  political  conflict. 


at  least  of  an  end  to  the  fighting.  The 
UN.  must  be  better  prepared  to  hasten 
the  beginning  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  then  to  conserve  it. 

Finally,  in  this  country  despite  and  to 
some  extent  because  of  embltterment 
caused  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  many 
Americans  still  retain  their  belief  In  the 
concept  of  world  organization.  The  Lodge 
Commission  report  of  July  9. 1970,  recom- 
mending ways  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nation*,  reported  that  Americans  are 
aware  of  the  UJf.'s  shortcomings  but,  in 
the  words  of  the  Commission's  Chair- 
man, Henry  Cabot  Lodge: 

The  overwhelming  majority  urged  con- 
tinued U.S.  support  for  the  U.N.  and  favored 
U.S.  Initiatives  to  make  the  U.N.  more  effec- 
tive In  maintaining  peace,  promoting  eco- 
nomics and  social  development,  and  meeting 
the  new  challenges  of  science  and  technology 
In  the  1970's. 

The  Lodge  Commission  report  provides 
an  excellent  basis  for  further  specific 
studies  of  the  need  for  charter  review.  As 
a  result  of  a  I'esolutlon  passed  by  the 
1970  General  Assembly,  the  Assembly  will 
formally  consider  Charter  review  during 
Its  1972  session. 

The  need  to  strengthen  the  TJN.  specif- 
ically by  means  of  charter  revision.  Is 
just  as  compelling  as  the  opportunity  for 
doing  so.  The  United  Nations  can  docu- 
ment notable  successes  over  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  in  Its  primary  task 
of  peacekeeping.  It  has  helped  to  limit 
conflicts  In  Iran.  Greece,  Kashmir.  Ko- 
rea, Lebanon,  the  Congo,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Cyprus.  It  has  also  fought  dis- 
ease and  helped  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  millions  of  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  backlog  of  fail- 
ures and  defaults  is  growing  ominously 
crowded : 

The  United  Nations  has  been  virtually 
impotent  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  the  face  of  the  tragedies  in  Hungary. 
Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  United 
Nations  was  reduced  to  siunmonlng 
forums  of  lament  and  recrimination. 

Challenged  by  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  poignant  creation  of  international 
unreason — the  millions  of  refugees  of 
war  in  Pakistan.  Biafra,  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Middle  East— the  U.N.  has  distrib- 
uted only  enough  assistance  to  dramatize 
the  plight  of  those  it  has  been  unable  to 
reach. 

These  continuing  offenses  to  Inter- 
national order  occur  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  arms  race,  which  seem 
even  farther  from  resolution  than  when 
the  United  Nations  was  esatblished, 
with  disarmament  as  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal goals.  This  arms  race,  moreover, 
proceeds  behind  nuclear  stockpiles  which, 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  amount  to  the  equivalent  in 
dynamite  of  some  20  tons  of  lethal 
force  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
on  the  earth. 

The  instnmient  by  which  the  United 
Nations  will  either  respond  to  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  danger  and  opportunity 
or  will,  in  failing  to  respond,  be  threat- 
ened with  further  inroads  upon  its 
influence  at  the  expense  of  world  order, 
Is  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  do  not 
by  any  means  imderestimate  the  diffi- 
culties   involved    in    any    review    and 
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amendment  of  this  document,  which  is 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  all  In- 
ternational organization.  But  I  am  also 
persuaded  that  certain  crucial  changes 
are  feasible  and  mandatory  for  the  effec- 
tive continusince  of  the  United  Nations. 

Although  the  technical  intricacies  of 
revision  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
scholarly  debate,  there  has  yet  to  emerge 
in  this  country  a  comprehensive  proposal 
for  reform,  arrived  at  in  a  way  that  re- 
flects the  wisdom  of  diplomats,  scholars, 
politicians,  and  concerned  citizens.  The 
Lodge  report  is  a  beginning,  but  a  model 
charter  revision  conference,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  International  Studies 
Association  in  1966,  might  usefully 
crystaJlize  the  insights  of  all  these 
sources. 

Especially  in  these  areas,  revision 
seems  urgent  and  appropriate.  First,  the 
voting  process  for  General  Assembly  and 
Security  Council  resolutions  must  be  re- 
vised to  reflect  the  great  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  United  Nations. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  states  which  are 
now  members  did  not  belong  to  the  or- 
ganization when  the  charter  was  estab- 
lished. Countries  representing  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  Nations  now  control  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly;  and  the 
Security  Council  is  immobilized  and  dis- 
credited by  the  veto.  Weighted  voting  in 
the  General  Assembly,  suspending  the 
veto  on  certain  substantive  matters  in 
the  Security  Council,  or  permitting  a 
four-fifths  majority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  overturn  a  Seciu^ty  Council 
veto  have  all  been  suggested  as  alterna- 
tive solutions. 

Second,  existing  peacekeeping  proce- 
dures must  be  strengthened  and  aug- 
mented. This  may  require  giving  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  legislative  authority  of  its 
own  on  certain  questions  involving  major 
threats  to  international  peace  and 
security. 

Third,  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice must  be  vitalized.  To  do  so,  it  would 
seem  necessary,  at  least,  that  the  U.N.  be 
recognized  as  a  legal  entity  entitled  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Court,  which  it  cannot 
now  do — a  comparable  situation  would 
exist  if  the  United  States  were  disquali- 
fled  to  appear  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Probably  the  most  concise  and  sugges- 
tive proposal  for  charter  review  remains 
that  of  Mr.  Carlos  Romulo,  Representa- 
tive of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  a  former  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  While  I  do  not  necessarily 
subscribe  to  all  of  lAi.  Romulo's  proposals 
I  believe  they  state  in  the  clearest  possi- 
ble fashion  a  practicable  foimdation  for 
change.  They  deserve  the  most  serious 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  Mr.  Romulo  presented  his  sug- 
gestions to  a  meeting  of  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.N.  on  November  30.  1970. 
The  provisional  record  of  that  meeting 
summarizes  the  proposals  as  follows: 
Summary  or  Pboposals 

Turning  to  the  varloua  matters  to  which 
conolderatlon  should  be  given  in  a  review  of 
the  Charter,  he  said  that  the  wcrdlng  of  Ar- 
tlclee  63  and  107  should  be  amended  so  aa  to 
remove  the  reference  to  "enemy"  States. 


Secondary,  Article  33  dealing  with  pacific 
serttiement  of  disputes  was  inadequate,  in 
that  It  did  no  more  than  to  recommend  the 
solution  of  dilutee  by  negotiation,  Inquiry, 
judicial  settlement,  and  so  forth,  without  In- 
dicating any  modalities,  providing  any  ma- 
chinery or  defining  any  specific  obligations.  A 
permanent  conciliation  oommlsslon  should  be 
provided  tar  the  Charter.  Recourse  to  third 
parties  in  the  case  of  intractable  disputes 
should  also  be  provided  for.  Further,  the 
Charter  should  impose  on  States  the  obliga- 
tion to  accept  arbitration  or  judicial  settle- 
ment where  mediation  or  conolllatlon  had 
proved  insufficient. 

Thirdly,  addition  to  the  measures  pro- 
vided for  in  Chapter  VII.  the  Charter  should 
contain  specific  provisions  concerning  the 
peacekeeping  operations  carried  by  the 
United  Nations.  Formal  recognition  of  that 
aspect  of  the  Organization's  activities  might 
give  a  new  Impetus  to  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty-three  to  elaborate  the  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  of  peace-keeping.  The 
Charter  should  also  provide  foe  a  United  Na- 
tions observer  corps. 

Fourthly,  if  In  the  selection  of  the  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
"due  regard"  should  be  specially  paid  "in  the 
first  Instance  to  the  contribution  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security 
and  to  the  other  purposes  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, and  also  to  equitable  geographical  dis- 
tribution", those  criteria  were  even  more 
Important  in  the  case  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Council.  It  was  now  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  international  com- 
munity benefited  from  the  psu'tlclpatlon  in 
the  Security  Council  of  nations  with  a  spe- 
cial contribution  to  make.  The  addition  of 
new  permanent  members  to  the  Council,  or 
the  creation  of  a  semi-permanent  regional 
seat  to  be  shared  by  the  major  countries  in 
the  area  concerned,  might  be  conaldered. 

Fifthly,  the  Charter  should  be  modified  to 
suspend  the  use  of  the  veto  In  matters  In- 
volving use  of  armed  force  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Sixthly,  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  which  constituted  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  Charter,  should  also  be 
subject  to  review;  in  particular  the  United 
Nations  should  be  recognized  in  the  Statute 
of  a  legal  entity  entitled  to  bring  a  case  be- 
fore the  Court  against  any  State  which  had 
accepted  the  Court's  jiirlsdlctlon.  Addition- 
ally, the  Court  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine whether  a  gross  violation  of  world 
law  had  occurred. 

Seventhly,  the  authority  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  should  be  Increased  with 
regard  to  the  coordination  of  the  Organiza- 
tion's constantly  expanding  efforts  in  the 
economic  and  development  fields. 

Eighthly,  the  Charter  should  be  amended 
to  place  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
on  the  same  level  as  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  and  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

The  U.N.  needs  more  than  charter  re- 
vision, of  course.  It  also  requires  the  sus- 
tained support  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  people.  These  requirements  are  in- 
terrelated, since  imless  we  show  more 
confidence  in  the  U.N.  we  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  advocate  the  necessary  re- 
forms and,  even  if  the  reforms  are  se- 
cured, they  will  languish  along  with  the 
Organization  itself  unless  we  begin  to 
refer  more  of  our  international  con- 
troversies to  the  U.N.  and  its  agencies. 

Unfortuna,tely  a  shortsighted,  grudg- 
ing attitude  toward  national  sovereignty 
has  made  our  support  of  the  U.N.  erratic 
and  inadequate.  In  his  extraordinary  en- 
cyclical, Pacem  in  Terris,  Pope  John 
XXin  spoke  aptly  of  a  type  of  enlight- 


ened self-interest  in  world  affairs.  He 
said: 

The  public  authority  of  the  world  com- 
munity Is  not  intended  to  limit  the  spheres 
of  action  of  the  Individual  political  com- 
munity, much  less  to  take  its  place.  On  the 
contrary,  its  purpose  Is  to  create,  on  a  world 
basis,  an  environment  in  which  the  public 
authorities  of  each  political  community.  Its 
citizens  and  intermediate  associations,  can 
carry  out  their  tasks,  fulfill  their  duties,  and 
exercise  their  rights  with  greater  security. 

In  the  same  spirit,  in  1963,  only  a 
month  before  his  death,  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  said : 

The  United  Nations  cannot  survive  as  a 
static  organization.  Its  obligations  are  In- 
creasing as  well  as  its  size.  Its  Charter  must 
be  changed  as  well  as  Its  customs.  The  au- 
thors of  that  Charter  did  not  Intend  It  to  be 
forever  frozen.  The  science  of  weapons  and 
war  has  made  us  all,  far  more  than  18  years 
ago.  one  world  and  one  human  race  with  one 
common  destiny.  In  such  a  world,  absolute 
sovereignty  no  longer  assures  of  absolute 
security. 

Recent  events  are  extremely  discour- 
aging in  what  they  reveal  about  this 
country's  attitude  toward  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  particularly  distressed  at  the 
continuing  inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  on  certain 
matters  which  are  fundamental  to  our 
obligations  as  a  member  of  the  U.N.  The 
Senate,  for  example,  has  yet  to  ratify  the 
genocide  pact  or  the  1925  Geneva  agree- 
ment prohibiting  chemical  and  biological 
warfare.  The  Connally  reservation  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  blatantly  undermines  our  asser- 
tions of  high  regard  for  the  principles  of 
international  organization.  The  failure 
of  the  executive  branch  to  insist  upon 
U.S.  responsibility  for  payment  of  as- 
sessed dues  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization  is  an  imprecedented  dis- 
grace and  a  very  dangerous  precedent  in 
the  United  Nations.  When  the  Lithuanian 
seaman,  Simas  Kudirka,  was  delivered 
up  to  his  Soviet  captors  by  Americans  he 
might  well  have  denied  America's  com- 
mitment to  the  provisions  in  the  charter 
for  the  promotion  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  Eight  million 
Pakistani  refugees  could  justly  make  the 
same  charge. 

In  practically  every  aspect  of  our  cur- 
rent national  distress,  it  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  apparent  that  our  problem."; 
either  are  or  will  soon  become  global 
problems — narcotics  control,  population, 
the  environment,  mimlcipal  government. 
Indeed,  this  very  internationalization 
could  afford  us  tremendous  opportimi- 
ties  for  imaginative  work  in  a  more  re- 
sponsive United  Nations.  In  an  article  in 
the  July  1970  journal  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
the  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Dr.  Wesley  W.  Povar,  has  de- 
scribed this  new  phenomenon  as  "trans- 
nationalism" — new  forms  of  interna- 
tional and  regional  organizations,  new 
multinational  corporations,  and  new 
groupings  of  persons  that  penetrate  or 
cross  national  frontiers.  Transnatlonal- 
ism  could  mean,  to  take  one  example, 
that  the  United  States  need  not  inevi- 
tably struggle  alone  with  the  problem  of 
economic  conversion.  A  strong,  active 
United  Nations  could  diffuse  the  science. 
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technology,  and  practical  experience  of 
industrial  modernization  in  Japan, 
health  care  in  northern  Europe,  and  pop- 
ulation programing  and  agricultural  rev- 
olution in  India  in  the  form  of  multi- 
national economic  conversion. 

Prof.  George  Wald,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity's distinguished  Nobel  laureate  in  bi- 
ology, has  pointed  out  than  men  on  earth 
are  the  custodians  of  life  in  the  universe. 
Clearly  most  individuals  £uid  most  gov- 
ermnents  do  not  now  regard  themselves 
in  this  light.  But,  as  I  have  suggested,  I 
think  we  must  do  so  in  order  to  survive 
at  all.  A  necessary  first  step  will  be  to 
begin  the  long,  demanding  task  of  re- 
viewing and,  where  necessary,  revising 
that  underestimated  but  momentous 
document,  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
so  that  the  U.N.  may  finally  fulfill  the 
pledge  which  it  made  over  two  decades 
ago  to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate)  ,  invited  me 
to  join  in  cosponsoring  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  322  and  to  participate  in  this 
special  order  on  the  United  Nations,  I 
was  delighted  because  of  the  special  sig- 
nificance I  place  In  this  very  important 
Issue. 

In  the  25  years  since  its  birth,  the 
United  Nations  has  been  both  a  success- 
ful organization  and  a  disappointing  fail- 
ure. On  the  positive  side,  it  has  made  im- 
pressive strides  to  eliminate  himger  and 
disease  from  the  face  of  the  globe.  These 
humanitarian  efforts,  which  benefits  all 
mankind  and  which  are  often  taken  for 
granted,  or  even  neglected,  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  any  evaluation  of  the  U  JJ.'s 
contributions  to  the  world  order.  Today, 
however,  I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks toward  one  of  the  reasons  for  its 
failure  as  a  world  body — the  inability  of 
its  charter  to  cope  with  the  realities  of 
the  1970's.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  charter 
review  that  this  Congress  can  initiate 
changes  that  might  serve  to  correct  these 
failings  and  simultaneously  to  rejuvenate 
the  U.N. 

I  support  Congressman  Htjngatk's  reso- 
lution wliich  calls  for  the  United  States 
to  initiate  and  to  support  high-level 
studies  for  the  review  of  the  UJ^^.  Char- 
ter. I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
such  action,  because  the  U2i.  has  failed 
to  accomplish  its  main  objective — the 
maintenance  of  world  peace.  To  be  sure, 
it  has  served  admirably  as  a  debating 
society  and  a  forimi  for  all  nations  to  air 
their  grievances.  We  will  never  know  how 
many  conflicts  were  avoided  because  the 
General  Assembly  simply  was  there  and 
because  the  Security  Council  spent  hours 
discussing  a  particular  crisis.  We  do 
know,  however,  about  the  failures: 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Pakistan.  Hungary, 
and.  of  course,  Vietnam.  Prom  these  ex- 
amples, it  is  obvious  that  the  procedural 
mechanisms  of  the  U.N.  Charter  have 
doomed  the  organization  to  failure  when 
the  major  powers  find  themselves  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  dispute. 

When  the  United  Nations  Charter  was 
drafted  in  1945,  approximately  50  nations 
signed  the  document.  Since  that  time, 
U.N.  membership  has  more  than  doubled 
to  127,  and  now,  every  time  a  new  nation, 
regardless  of  size,  declares  its  independ- 


ence, one  of  Its  first  official  actions  has 
been  to  seek  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Not  that  I  object  to  all  nations  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  U.N.  body — in  fact,  the 
United  Nations  cannot  work  unless  all 
nations  are  members — but  that  imder  the 
present  structure,  a  nation  of  several 
thousand,  once  admitted,  has  a  vote  equal 
to  that  of  a  nation  many  times  its  size.  In 
theory  this  might  be  the  ideal  situation; 
in  fact,  nuclear  weapons,  international 
economies  and  world  peace  demand  a 
more  practical  solution. 

The  so-called  diluting  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  smaller  nations  has 
given  rise  to  volumes  of  literature  and 
numerous  suggestions  for  charter  revi- 
sion. In  the  United  States,  the  doctrine  of 
"one  man,  one  vote"  has  recently  gained 
much  popular  support.  People  have  often 
suggested  that  a  similar  concept  by  ap- 
plied to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
U.N.:  nations  should  be  apportioned 
votes  according  to  their  population,  and 
in  this  way,  larger  nations  could  regan 
their  share  of  the  power  balance.  Such  a 
charter  revision,  especially  with  the  seat- 
ing of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
now  imminent,  might  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Instead, 
many  people  feel  that  voting  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  be  conducted  on  a 
formula  based  on  financial  contributions. 
Using  such  a  voting  system  in  the  United 
Nations  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  have  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  votes. 

This  problem  of  the  sovereign  equality 
of  countries  now  facing  the  United  Na- 
tions is,  I  believe,  analogous  to  the  dilem- 
ma that  faced  the  founders  of  our  Nation 
nearly  200  years  ago  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  How  could  sovereign  equality 
be  achieved  when,  in  fact,  some  States 
were  larger  and  wealthier  than  others? 
One  of  the  solutions  that  these  men 
reached  was,  of  course,  our  bicameral  leg- 
islature. Perhaps  a  similar  institution 
would  work  in  the  U.N.  environment. 
Perhaps  the  solution  lies  somewhere  in  a 
combination  of  the  one-man,  one  vote 
proposal  and  a  weighted  voting  formula 
based  on  economic  contributions.  It  may 
require  all  the  resources  and  imagination 
of  a  high-level  committee  to  develop  a 
workable  solution  to  the  problems  of 
charter  revision.  This  same  committee 
might  also  tackle  the  frustrating  prob- 
lems associated  with  major-power  vetoes 
in  the  Security  Council,  or  the  inability 
of  the  United  Nations  to  make  member 
nations  contribute  their  share  of  the 
operating  expenses. 

It  is  important,  I  believe,  for  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  be  interpreted  not  in  a  rigid 
manner,  but  rather  as  a  document  of  con- 
stitutional character.  As  such,  it  should 
be  revised  or  amended  as  warranted  to 
reflect  the  changing  world  situation. 
Clearly,  the  United  Nations  of  1971,  with 
its  127  members  and  the  problems  of  the 
nuclear  age,  is  not  the  same  organiza- 
tion that  appeared  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  11.  These  reasons,  coupled  with  my 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  United  Nations 
regain  its  stature  as  a  respected  world 
organization,  have  led  me  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  322.  Only  a 
complete  and  thorough  review  of  the  U-N. 
Charter  will  help  it  accomplish  Its  noble 


goals  of  international  harmony  and 
world  peace. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  would 
argue  that  the  United  Nations  remains 
as  man's  greatest  hope  for  world  peace. 
In  an  age  where  the  instnmients  of  war 
far  surpass  the  Instnmients  of  peace 
we  must  renew  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
those  institutions  which  serve  to  perpetu- 
ate order  among  nations. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  on  June  26,  1945,  the  possi- 
bility of  another  world  war  has  dimin- 
ished greatly.  However,  many  nations  of 
the  world  have  not  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  peace. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
serves  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
world  problems,  serves  notice  to  all  na- 
tions that  civility  is  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  that  the  dignity  of  man  is 
paramount  to  international  relations. 

During  the  26  years  that  the  United 
Nations  has  been  in  existence,  the  possi- 
bility of  world  catastrophe  has  been 
averted  only  because  of  the  affirmative 
action  of  the  United  Nations. 

One  need  only  recount  the  history  of 
the  1950's  £uid  the  1960's  in  order  to  see 
the  profound  influence  the  United  Na- 
tions has  had  on  the  cause  of  peace.  Be- 
sides the  many  humane  programs,  in- 
spired, organized,  supported,  and  carried 
out  by  the  U.N.,  efforts  to  emphasize  the 
things  that  unite  men  rather  than  divide 
men  have  become  the  trademark  of  this 
great  assembly  of  nations. 

The  peacekeeping  forces  in  Korea  in 
1950  and  its  effort  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  prisoners  of  war  during  the  Korean 
conflict  stand  as  testimony  of  the 
strength  of  the  United  Nations.  Certainly 
the  ability  of  the  X5N.  to  secure  a  cease- 
fire in  the  Middle  East  in  1956  adds  credi- 
bility to  the  thought  that  the  U.N.  is 
man's  last  hope  for  peace. 

Despite  the  unquestionable  success  of 
the  U.N.,  it  is  appropriate,  after  26  years, 
that  the  members  examine  the  founda- 
tion on  which  that  organization  rests 
and  in  which  direction  it  shall  proceed. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  self -improvement  and 
the  goal  of  world  peace  that  demands 
this  critical  self-examination. 

The  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  are  fundamental  to  the 
continuation  and  success  of  the  world 
community.  No  one  challenges  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  charter  is  based. 
These  principles  have  withstood  the  test 
of  time  because  they  are  as  old  as  man 
himself.  Yet,  when  we  realize  that  man 
is  always  in  a  state  of  change,  sometimes 
one  of  confrontation  and  catastrophe, 
we  must  remember  that  the  principles 
framed  in  the  U.N.  Charter  are  the  su- 
preme laws  of  a  world  community. 

To  meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the 
world  community  it  is  essential  for  us 
to  examine  the  United  Nations,  its  char- 
ter and  its  purpose  and  revitalize  those 
areas  which  need  to  be  changed.  Be- 
cause the  United  Nations  convenes  in 
New  York  tomorrow,  I  urge  the  U.N. 
membership  to  undergo  a  careful  intro- 
spection and  begin  meaningful  discus- 
sions and  take  appropriate  actions  which 
will  aid  the  U.N.  in  securing  and  main- 
taining peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  conviction  bom  of  years  of  study 


and  thought  about  the  United  Nations 
and  the  problems  of  world  order  that  I 
Join  my  colleagues  today  in  highlighting 
the  future  requirements  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  U.S.  participation  therein 
\i  we  are  to  achieve  a  world  at  peace.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Him- 
gate  resolution  on  United  Nations  Char- 
ter Review  and  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  for  his 
statesmanlike  leadership  in  this  all-im- 
portant area. 

The  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  their  peoples — and  I  stress 
"their  peoples,"  for  that  is  where  true 
sovereignty  resides — are  faced  with  cru- 
cial and  far-reaching  decisions  in  these 
next  very  few  years.  U.N.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral U  Thant  has  said  that  the  nations 
have  no  more  than  10  years  in  which  to 
submerge  their  ancient  rivalries  and  to 
start  working  effectively  together  to  solve 
their  problems  of  the  arms  race,  eco- 
nomic development,  population,  and  the 
world's  environment.  After  that,  he  be- 
lieves it  will  be  too  late. 

This  means  that  we  Americans  and  the 
other  peoples  of  this  small  planet  must 
find  the  wisdom,  the  creativity,  and  the 
courage  to  effect  those  measures  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  which  are  dictated 
by  commonsense  and  basic  self-interest. 
We  know  that  no  single  nation  can  alone 
save  the  world's  environment.  We  know 
that  no  single  nation  alone  can  control 
the  population  explosion.  We  know  that 
no  single  nation  can  alone  stop  the  ever 
more  wasteful  and  deadly  dangerous  race 
in  competing  armaments.  We  know  that 
no  single  nation  alone  can  harmonize 
supply  and  demsuad  to  assure  every  child 
on  this  earth  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  must  see 
to  it  that  world  institutions  to  deal  with 
these  world  threats  are  urgently  estab- 
lished and  endowed  with  adequate 
authority  and  power  to  control  these 
threats  effectively.  This  will  not  be  an 
easy  task,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
essential  one  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
obligations  to  the  generations  yet  un- 
born. 

This  means  that  we  can  no  longer  treat 
the  United  Nations  as  a  mere  conven- 
ience of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  This  means 
that  we  must  demonstrate  our  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  the  processes  of 
the  United  Nations  if  it  were  a  parlia- 
mentary democracy.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  what  we  believe  is 
best,  but  we  must  also  be  prepared  to  go 
along  with  the  preponderant  majority 
for  the  greater  good  when  we  are  in  a 
minority.  Our  country  played  a  major 
role  in  creating  the  United  Nations.  We 
had  a  major  voice  in  drafting  the  U.N. 
Charter.  The  vast  majority  of  the  present 
member  states  were  not  a  party  to  that 
process,  yet  they  have  readily  joined 
the  United  Nations  and  have  accepted 
the  obligations  of  its  charter. 

Why  is  it  that  report  after  report  finds 
that  the  United  States  is  neither  fully 
using  the  UJJ.  nor  fully  living  up  to  the 
potential  and  obligations  of  the  char- 
ter which  we  heljjed  draft?  If  we  have 
reservations  about  the  working  of  the 
charter  today  which  cause  us  to  refrain 
from  fully  utilizing  the  machinery  of  the 


U.N.,  then  it  is  up  to  us  to  propose 
changes  which  we  feel  will  make  the 
UJ^.  more  responsive  and  more  effective. 
We  dare  not  drift.  The  threats  before 
us  are  too  ominous.  The  time  Is  too  short. 
We  must  demonstrate  the  same  genius 
of  creativity  and  compromise  as  did  our 
Founding  Fathers  when  they  found  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  lacking  and 
drafted  the  Federal  Constitution  with  ef- 
fective governmental  powers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  giving 
the  most  serious  attention  to  drafting 
the  response  of  the  American  people  to 
the  request  of  the  Secretary-General,  as 
voted  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  for 
the  "views  and  suggestions  on  review  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations"  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  its 
citizens.  As  our  resolution  states,  here  is 
truly  an  opportunity  for  our  country  to 
"continue  In  its  historic  role  of  providing 
leadership  in  working  for  modernization 
and  reform  of  the  United  Nations." 

Many  have  forgotten  that  it  was  our 
Government,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and 
then  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles,  that  pressed  so  strongly  In  1953- 
55  for  an  affirmative  vote  to  hold  a  char- 
ter review  conference.  We  were  honoring 
our  obligations  to  the  many  smaller 
states  which  had  not  been  entirely  happy 
with  the  charter  of  San  Francisco  but 
had  accepted  It  thai  with  the  promise 
written  into  article  109  of  the  charter 
that  the  question  of  a  review  would  auto- 
matically be  considered  at  the  10th  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  1955. 

With  U.8.  leadership,  the  vote  was  af- 
firmative In  1955  to  hold  a  review  con- 
ference at  an  appropriate  time  and  under 
auspicious  International  circumstances. 
That  was  16  years  ago  and  the  United 
Nations  is  now  almost  26  years  old.  Is 
it  now  high  time  that  the  member  states 
took  another  hard  look  at  the  processes 
and  the  machinery  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  the  1970s  and  of  what  we  now  know 
of  the  areas,  such  as  peacekeeping,  dis- 
armament, and  codification  of  Interna- 
tional law.  In  which  so  little — so  woefully 
little  progress  has  been  made?  I  say  it  Is. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly convenes  its  26th  annual  session 
tomorrow  in  New  York  City,  it  must 
come  to  grips  almost  immediately  with 
the  question  of  the  representation  of 
China.  How  many  Chinas  the  U.N.  will 
have  in  its  membership  next  year — if 
any — is  a  subject  of  considerable  con- 
jecture. But  there  should  be  little  doubt 
that  the  machinery  set  forth  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago  has  become  ill  suited  for  dealing 
with  such  complex  problems  of  today. 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate), 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  arranging  this 
forum  where  these  internationally  sig- 
nificant problems,  and  possible  solutions, 
can  be  explored 

The  achievements  of  the  United  Na- 
tions over  the  past  25  years  offer  greater 
hope  for  international  cooperation  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  man.  But 
the  increasingly  serious  defects  in  its 
ability  to  keep  the  peace  and  promote 
worldwide  economic  and  social  progress 


must  be  corrected  If  the  organization 
is  to  cope  with  the  greater  challenges  the 
future  holds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  slipping  away 
from  us.  The  charter,  dravi-n  up  decades 
ago  for  a  United  Nations  of  51  signa- 
tories, has  become  outdated. 

The  need  for  review  is  ob\'ious.  The 
charter  is  the  product  of  a  time  and  a 
set  of  global  circumstances  which  have 
passed  into  history.  Twenty-five  years 
of  change — political  change,  social 
change,  technological  change — have  dra- 
matically transformed  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  their  relationships,  one  to 
another.  The  great  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  U.N. — from  51  to  127  mem- 
ber countries — has  had  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  the  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  and  an  unavoidable  Infiuence  on 
the  nature  of  its  actions. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
United  Nation's  effectiveness  as  a  de- 
liberative body. 

Some  way  of  easing  the  burdens  of 
U.N.  membership  on  very  small  states 
must  be  explored. 

The  peacekeeping,  and  peacemaking 
capabilities  of  the  U.N.  must  be  revital- 
ized. 

The  concept  of  U.N.  Charter  review 
is  not  a  new  one.  In  fact,  article  109  of 
the  charter  provides  for  the  convening 
of  a  General  Conference  of  VH.  mem- 
bers for  such  a  review.  This  question  was 
fully  discussed  during  the  1970  U.N. 
General  Assembly  session.  The  Assembly 
resolution  which  was  adopted  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1970,  calls  on  the  members  of 
the  U.N.  to  provide  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral with  their  views  and  suggestions  on 
the  review  of  the  charter  so  that  the 
Secretary -General  may  report  back  to 
the  Assembly  during  its  27th  session  in 
1972. 

Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  precedent  for 
the  proposed  review.  The  charter  has  al- 
ready been  amended  to  enlarge  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  At  the  very  least,  the 
time  has  come  for  members  of  the  U.N. 
to  reexamine  the  charter. 

A  first  step  In  this  direction  has  been 
taken  In  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations,  chaired  by  former  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  spent  several  months 
studying  the  United  Nations — ^Its  opera- 
tion, apparatus,  and  functions.  While  all 
of  the  96  recommendations  by  the  Lodge 
Commission  do  not  require  charter  re- 
vision, they  do  provide  a  valuable  check- 
list of  the  tasks  the  United  Nations  must 
be  capable  of  handling.  Other  govern- 
ments have  equally  helpful  suggestions, 
which,  taken  together,  should  lesui  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  charter  and  its  ap- 
propriateness for  today's  world.  Oijy 
such  a  review  can  determine  whether 
the  XiH.  structure  will  be  viable  enough 
to  accomplish  its  goals  effectively  and 
perform  the  Important  functions  set  out 
In  the  commission's  report. 

In  Jime  of  this  year,  two  dlstingidshed 
Members  of  the  other  body,  Senators 
Clazbornk  Pell  and  Jacob  Javits,  en- 
dorsed charter  review  In  their  report  on 
the  25th  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
sasring: 
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We  strongly  recommend  that  the  United 
States  give  Its  full  support  to  a  review  and 
reform  of  the  United  Nation*  Charter. 

As  the  first  nation  to  ratify  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  as  the  nation  that 
15  year.,  ago  successfully  urged  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  approve  the  convening 
of  a  conference  to  review  the  charter  at 
an  appropriate  time,  the  United  States 
must  continue  its  leadership  role,  partic- 
ularly in  this  area.  Furthermore,  the 
Congress  should  play  an  sw;tive  role  In 
formulating  this  country's  attitudes  and 
actions  concerning  charter  review,  a 
project  that  can  be  higlily  influential  in 
maintaining  peace  and  order  in  the 
world. 

The  best  available  vehicle  for  express- 
ing congressional  support  is  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor, 
authored  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Huncate).  I  trust  that  the 
visibility  provided  the  issue  by  this  spe- 
cial order  today  will  lead  to  an  early 
approval  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  focusing  attention  on  the 
United  Nations  Charter  review  resolu- 
tion. With  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
convening  tomorrow,  it  is  an  appropriate 
time  for  a  meaningful  discussion  of  the 
United  Nations. 

At  the  10th  UJJ.  General  Assembly, 
the  United  States  provided  the  leader- 
ship in  obtaining  an  overwhelming  vote 
calling  for  the  convening  of  a  conference 
to  review  the  UJ«f.  Charter.  It  is  now  in- 
cumbent upon  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue its  initiative  and  provide  world 
leadership  in  modernizing  and  reform- 
ing the  United  Nations.  The  UJ^.  Char- 
ter review  resolution  is  designed  to  in- 
sure that  we  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  greatly  disturbs  me 
that  all  too  frequently  the  United  Na- 
tions is  judged  against  the  standards  we 
would  have  expected  a  world  govern- 
ment to  meet.  It  is  a  tragic  error  to  do 
so  because  the  U.N.  Charter  was  not 
drafted  as  a  constitution  for  world  gov- 
ernment. It  lacked  both  sovereignty  over 
nation-states  and  power  to  attain  that 
sovereignty. 

The  United  Nations,  it  can  be  said,  has 
done  what  the  power  of  politics  of  a  bi- 
polar world  in  the  late  1940's  and  1950's 
would  allow  it  to  do.  In  the  1960's  and  at 
present,  with  the  emergence  of  a  world 
with  four  axes  of  power,  it  will  be  even 
more  difficult  to  carve  out  a  constructive 
role  for  the  United  Nations  in  world 
politics.  The  rapid  rise  of  regionalism 
and  the  proliferation  of  even  more  na- 
tion states  means  tliat  there  is  a  splinter- 
ing of  world  interests.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  world  events  will  not  be  as  easy  to 
control  in  the  current  era  as  when 
Washington  and  Moscow  had  a  tight 
hand  on  all  the  reigns  of  power  and 
could  use  their  control  to  orchestrate  the 
U.N.'s  response  to  crises. 

In  addition  to  the  splintering  of  world 
interests,  the  structure  of  the  XSN. 
threatens  to  make  it  an  unlikely  body  to 
be  given  a  key  role  in  international  poli- 
tical decisionmaking  by  powerful  na- 
tions. There  are  now  127  members  of  the 
U.N.,  with  each  having  an  equal  vote  in 
the  General  Assembly  whether  they 
represent    100,000  people  or  200,000.000. 


As  long  as  the  voting  power  of  member 
nations  remains  an  unrealistic  reflection 
of  our  world  today,  the  UJ4.  is  unlikely 
to  play  a  determining  role  in  major  deci- 
sions of  world  affairs. 

The  structural  limitations  of  the  UJ^. 
have  profoundly  limited  the  body's 
peacekeeping  abilities  in  most  of  the 
world's  crises  since  1945.  Nevertheless, 
those  accomphshments  which  the  U.N. 
has  to  its  credit  indicate  to  me  that  there 
is  great  potential  for  strengthening  its 
role. 

As  we  meet  here,  a  state  of  war  is  con- 
tinuing in  Vietnam,  and  trouble  spots  in 
other  areas  of  the  world  give  us  cause 
for  constant  uneasiness.  Yet,  the  U.N. 
has  contained  conflicts  in  Korea,  the 
Congo,  Cyprus,  and  in  the  Middle  East  for 
20  years.  One  rarely  hears  of  the  role  the 
U.N.  played  in  peaceful  settlements  such 
as  the  mediation  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  Indonesia  over  West  Iran  and 
between  Spain  and  Equatorial  Guinea. 

It  is  my  belief  that  arrangements  must 
be  made  to  have  standby  peacekeeping 
forces  and  machinery  properly  trained  in 
the  U.N.  approach  for  emergency  situa- 
tions. Such  visionary  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Governments  of  Canada, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  others.  Several 
years  ago.  I  joined  with  other  Members 
of  the  House  in  sponsoring  what  we  called 
the  First  Brigade  proposal.  This  called  for 
a  standby  force  for  international  relief, 
including  a  1,000-man  American  brigade. 
It  would  be  supplemented  by  logistic  and 
support  troops  to  aid  combat  units 
supplied  by  smaller  nations.  Units  from 
the  great  powers  would  be  limited  to 
giving  support  and  logistic  help  to  ear- 
marked units  from  other  nations  which 
would  perform  the  peacekeeping  duties. 

However,  we  must  not  limit  our  actions 
to  putting  out  flres.  We  must  prevent 
conflicts  from  taking  place.  As  part  of 
this,  I  am  pleased  that  the  United  States 
supports  regular,  informal  meetings  of 
the  Security  Council  to  assess  the  world's 
situation;  greater  use  of  the  U.N.'s  ca- 
pability in  factfinding,  conciliation,  and 
arbitration.  In  addition,  we  should  en- 
courage flexible  use  of  the  good  offices  of 
the  Secretary-General.  It  is  in  this  fleld 
of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  that 
the  world  faces  its  greatest  challenge 
and  its  most  promising  opportunities. 

The  United  States,  however,  still  re- 
sorts to  bilateral  diplomacy  and  action 
more  often  than  multilateral  forums. 
Two  of  our  distinguished  colleagues. 
Representatives  Fascell  and  Whalley, 
have  stated  it  this  way: 

We  have  extolled  the  virtues  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  paid  our  assessments 
while  withholding  from  the  United  Nations 
the  full  measure  of  political  support  which 
the  organization  needed  In  order  to  become 
an  effective  instrument  of  peace  and  prog- 
ress In  the  world  community.  We  have  sup- 
ported the  organization's  right  to  express 
opinions  on  world  problems  but  have  not 
insisted  that  such  declarations  reflect  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  have  been  guided 
by  them  only  when  It  suited  our  purpose. 

If  more  nations  are  to  make  the  United 
Nations  a  cornerstone  of  their  dealings 
with  other  nations,  this  will  occur  only 
if  small  bits  of  national  sovereignty  are 
slowly  ceded  to  structures  which  are 
broader  in  scope  than  nation-states.  This 


process,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  will  be  ex- 
tremely slow.  It  will  not  take  place  sud- 
denly with  nation  after  nation  turning 
over  the  sinews  of  their  power  to  inter- 
national command. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  many  in  the  world, 
particularly  the  young  people  of  every 
nation,  world  union  and  world  govern- 
ment are  dreams  which  surround  the 
goal  of  permanent  world  peace.  I  believe 
that  the  future  holds  greater  world  unity, 
with  greater  emphasis  on  worldwide  po- 
litical and  economic  structures.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  United  Nations  can  play 
a  key  part  in  the  development  of  these 
structures  and  I  believe  that  it  can  do  so 
if  we  come  to  grips  with  its  political  and 
organizational  limitations  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  TJN.  Charter  review  resolution 
will  provide  the  Congress  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  developing  the 
U.S.  position  on  reform  of  the  charter.  I 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  resolution  so  that  we  may  fulflll  our 
responsibilities  to  the  international  com- 
munity. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A   COMPREHENSIVE   WATER   QUAL- 
ITY PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Harsha)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
the  world's  most  dynamic  society. 
Through  dedication  and  determination, 
inventiveness  and  drive,  we  have  ridden 
the  tide  of  individual  initiative  to  pro- 
duce general  plenty.  The  bountiful  har- 
vest of  our  agriculture  and  industry  has 
succeeded  in  raising  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  higher  than  any  other  coim- 
try  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  our  pri- 
mary emphasis  and  aim  as  a  Nation  suid  a 
people  has  been  on  developing  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  productive  facilities 
to  the  maximum.  We  have  been  con- 
cerned only  in  a  minor  way  with  the  im- 
pact on  the  environment  that  such  devel- 
opment produced.  Part  of  the  reason  for 
this  has  been  that  we  were  too  busy 
building  to  worry  about  the  consequences 
of  our  building.  But  it  is  also  fair  to  sug- 
gest that,  until  comparatively  recently,  at 
least,  we  had  neither  the  know-how  nor 
the  wherewithal  to  effectively  come  to 
grips  with  the  environmental  problems 
we  were  creating. 

But  in  recent  years,  a  change  hsis  oc- 
curred. On  the  one  hand,  a  new  aware- 
ness of  the  impact  of  pollution  has  be- 
gun to  permeate  our  land.  On  the  other, 
increasing  affluence  and  advancing  tech- 
nology has  finally  provided  us  with  the 
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means  for  coping  with  the  fallout  that 
growth  and  progress  inevitably  produce. 

It  was  not  until  the  80th  Congress  in 
1948  that  the  Congress  began  to  ad- 
dress itself  directly  to  the  pollution  prob- 
lem. In  that  year,  the  first  water  pollu- 
tion legislation  was  enacted  into  law.  A 
succession  of  related  measures  followed 
whose  aim  was  to  strengthen  and  enlarge 
our  pollution  abatement  efforts. 

But  our  actions  to  date  in  this  fleld 
have  been  less  than  successful.  While 
progress  has  been  made,  we  have  yet  to 
fully  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  or  the  steps  which  must  be  taken 
to  end  it.  As  a  result,  pollution,  like  a 
cancer,  continues  to  grow  and  overspread 
our  land. 

Now,  once  again,  the  Congress  is  grap- 
pling with  water  pollution  abatement 
legislation.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member,  has  over  150  bills  dealing  with 
the  subject  under  consideration.  Several 
of  them  were  introduced  by  me.  includ- 
ing four  sponsored  by  the  administration. 
But  a  realistic  assessment  convinces  me 
that  our  sights  are  still  set  too  low.  The 
proposals  before  us  still  fall  short  of  what 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  do  and  what 
we  must  do  if  we  are  serious  about  clean- 
ing up  our  waters. 

Accordingly.  I  propose  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  American  people  that  the 
Nation  commit  itself  to  a  broadly  based, 
soundly  conceived,  comprehensive  water 
quality  control  program — implementa- 
tion of  which  would  be  fully  underway  by 
the  year  of  our  bicentennial  celebration, 
and  which  would  contain  all  the  ingredi- 
ents necessary  to  achieve  our  water  qual- 
ity objectives. 

Such  a  program  must  be  rationally 
conceived  and  realistically  implemented. 
It  must  be  calculated  to  make  the  wisest 
use  of  available  talent  and  technology. 
It  must  recognize  that  the  goals  we  set 
cannot  be  achieved  overnight  but  that 
they  must  be  achieved  if  we  are  to  survive 
and  prosper  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation. 

First  priority  of  such  a  program  should 
be  environmental  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection to  prevent  further  degradation 
of  our  precious  water  resources.  Once 
stabilization  has  been  achieved,  our  ener- 
gies can  be  applied  to  reversing  the  effects 
of  despoliation  which  has  already  oc- 
curred in  order  that  we  may  one  day  re- 
turn our  waters  to  the  highest  level  of 
use  commensurate  with  national  needs. 

The  program  I  envision  would  proceed 
on  three  fronts. 

First,  it  would  seek  to  abate  municipal 
pollution  by  requiring  the  funding  and 
construction  of  treatment  facilities  tai- 
lored to  the  needs  of  all  communities  of 
the  Nation,  large  and  small. 

Second,  it  would  attack  industrial  pol- 
lution by  requiring  business,  through  a 
realistic  permit  program,  incentives  and 
competitive  equalizers,  to  abate  the  pol- 
lution generated  by  their  operations. 

Third,  it  would  accelerate  a  watershed 
development  program  designed  to  har- 
ness our  total  national  water  resource  by 
minimizing  and.  where  possible,  elim- 
inating agricultural  runoff,  silting,  and 
other  sources  of  pollution. 

The  multifaceted  effort  I  envision 
would    be    a    Pederal-State-community 


partnership  enterprise.  The  goals  we  set 
would  be  national  in  scope  but  standards 
and  enforcement  would  take  into  accoimt 
local  problems  and  conditions.  All  wa- 
ters— ^navigable  and  unna\dgable.  coastal 
and  groimd.  interstate  and  intrastate — 
and  land  uses  affecting  them,  would  be 
embraced  within  it. 

To  minimize  duplication  and  delays  on 
the  Federal  level,  the  present  splintered 
administration  would  be  ended.  Author- 
ity and  responsibility  would  be  consoli- 
dated in  a  single  governmental  agency. 

In  order  to  achieve  our  objectives,  the 
kind  of  genius  and  talent  which  enabled 
us  to  get  to  the  moon  in  the  sixties  would 
be  put  to  work  solving  environmental 
problems  in  the  seventies.  As  with  space 
research,  full  Federal  funding  for  prom- 
ising avenues  and  approaches  would  be 
provided. 

A  massive  construction  program  should 
be  funded.  In  this  regard,  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  commit  itself 
to  providing  at  least  65  percent  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  and  watershed  develop- 
ment projects,  with  bonuses  of  up  to  75 
percent  for  States  and  local  commimities 
which  meet  incentive  criteria. 

Insofar  as  industrial  pollution  is  con- 
cerned, the  Nation's  manufacturers 
should,  in  due  course,  be  required  to  elim- 
inate all  sources  of  pollution  from  their 
operations.  To  minimize  hardships  and 
dislocations  and  to  encourage  early  com- 
pliance, industry  should  be  protected 
from  the  competition  of  imports  from 
countries  which  do  not  require  com- 
parable investments  in  water  pollution 
abatement.  Such  protection,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  be  patterned  after  the  im- 
port surcharges  recently  imposed  by 
President  Nixon  to  improve  the  Nation's 
trade  balances.  Clearly,  neither  American 
industry  nor  labor  should  be  disadvan- 
taged or  asked  to  carry  the  full  burden 
of  achieving  national  abatement  goals. 
That  would  be  both  unfair  and  unwise. 
At  a  later  date,  I  will  spell  out  the  details 
of  the  tax  incentives  and  competitive 
equalizers  I  have  in  mind. 

To  finance  the  program  I  have  out- 
lined. I  would  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  a  continuing  appropria- 
tion of  $4  billion  annually  through  this 
decade.  Three  billion  dollars  of  this  sum 
would  be  available  for  the  construction  of 
mxmicipal  waste  treatment  facilities. 
This  level  of  funding  would  allow  for  the 
acceleration  of  the  present  construction 
program  while,  at  the  same  time,  provid- 
ing for  reimbursement  to  those  jurisdic- 
tions which  have  advanced  funds  for 
treatment  facilities  at  an  early  date.  In 
addition,  $500  million  would  be  allocated 
for  planning,  researcn,  and  demonstra- 
tion, smd  $500  million  would  be  used  for 
watershed  development  and  other  related 
projects. 

In  framing  such  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress should  proceed  with  all  deliberate 
speed.  The  kind  of  across-the-board  au- 
thorizations, funding  procedures,  guide- 
lines, and  criteria  needed  to  attack  the 
pollution  problem  in  this  country  at  all 
levels  has  already  been  too  long  in  the 
making. 

We  were  able  to  muster  the  technology, 
resources,  initiative,  and  dedication  In 


the  sixties  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  It  is 
now  time  for  us  to  muster  an  effort  of 
similar  magnitude  and  priority  to  clean 
up  our  waters  here  on  earth. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  commitment  of 
all  of  oixr  citizens— from  the  highest  offi- 
cials of  Government  to  the  man  on  the 
street— is  essential.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  goal  of  assiu-ing  clean  water  in 
all  America,  for  all  Americans,  is  a  goal 
that  all  of  us  can  subscribe  to. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN 
FOLLIES — XXXVI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pre\'ious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
<Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  surprising  and  disappointing  things 
about  the  Sharpstown  affair  is  how  little 
interest  has  developed  about  it  here  in 
Washington.  Even  though  newspapers  as 
diverse  as  the  New  York  Times  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  have  commented  on  the 
scandal  and  felt  compelled  to  call  upon 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Wilson  to  re- 
sign, and  even  though  Time,  Newsweek 
and  now  Life  magazines,  as  numerous 
individual  newspapers,  have  confirmed 
my  contention  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  unfit  to 
serve  there  is  still  little  official  notice  of 
the  situation. 

A  month  ago  I  wrote  the  President 
about  this  matter,  for  the  charges  I  have 
raised  are  serious.  To  date  I  have  received 
one  polite  brushoff  letter  from  a  White 
House  functionary,  telling  me  that  the 
matter  would  be  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dent's attention  whenever  that  became 
possible.  It  never  has  become  possible,  I 
suppose,  since  I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing further. 

A  month  ago.  I  also  wrote  the  Attorney 
General  and  asked  him  to  review  this 
whole  matter.  You  would  think  that  the 
Attorney  General  might  be  interested  in 
preserving  the  integrity  of  his  own  de- 
partment, but  I  have  not  received  so 
much  as  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  from 
him. 

Just  prior  to  the  simimer  recess,  1 
wrote  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
ComirJttee  on  Judiciary,  and  asked  him 
to  look  into  the  matter.  I  received  a  note 
from  a  staff  assistant  telling  me  that  the 
chairman  was  out  of  the  country,  but 
that  the  matter  would  be  brought  to  his 
attention.  I  have  heard  nothing  further. 

I  have  raised  substantial  questions 
about  Mr.  Wilson,  and  my  claims  have 
been  corroborated  by  countless  reporters 
and  other  investigators.  There  has  been 
a  national  disturbance  over  the  scandal. 
And  yet  no  one  seems  moved  to  take  any 
official  action.  I  wonder  what  it  is  that 
has  created  this  peculiar  immunity  for 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  seen  a  scandal  and 
called  it  what  it  is.  Others  have  seen  the 
scandal  and  caUed  it  what  it  is.  There  is 
a  public  responsibility  facing  those  who 
have  control  over  this  matter.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  pleasant  to  grapple  with 
scandal,  but  neither  is  it  responsible  to 
ignore  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  my  letters  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Attorney  General.  I  ask  for  a  reply 
from  them — not  for  myself,  but  for  the 
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public,  which  has  a  right  to  know  how 
they  stand  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's fitness  to  serve.  The  letters  follow: 
Washington,  D.C. 

August  20,  1971. 
Richard  M.   Nkon, 
President, 
The  White  House. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  When  you  assumed 
office  you  pledged  an  "open  Administration" 
and  the  promise  was  -welcomed  by  all  of  us. 

In  recent  months  and  weeks  I  have  raised 
a  number  of  serious  questions  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  Department  of  Justice  In  a 
major  scandal  In  Texas.  In  connection  with 
this  I  have  raised  serious  questions  concern- 
ing the  role  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  Criminal  Division,  Mr.  Will  Wil- 
son. In  that  scandal.  None  of  my  statements 
has  been  seriously  challenged  and  I  know  of 
no  facts  that  would  refute  the  charges  I  have 
made. 

Yet  the  Department  of  Justice  has  neither 
Investigated  nor  offered  any  serious  comment. 
I  believe  that  the  whole  Integrity  of  the  De- 
partment Is  open  to  question  In  this  matter, 
and  feel  that  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  you  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral take  steps  to  fully  investigate  the  fitness 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  to  assure  that  the  Depart- 
ment fully  prosecutes  all  those  Involved  in 
the  Texas  scandal,  Including  Mr.  Wilson  If 
necessary. 

The  Importance  of  this  matter  Is  Immense. 
The  public  has  much  reason  to  feel  that  a 
good  part  of  the  Texas  government  has  been 
corrupted.  Thorough  and  Impartial  action  by 
the  Federal  government  would  do  much  to 
restore  confidence.  Yet  as  detailed  In  the  at- 
tached copy  of  a  letter  I  am  sending  today 
to  the  Attorney  General,  and  in  statements 
that  I  have  made  on  the  subject,  to  date  the 
public  has  been  given  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  is  dolnp  Its 
duty. 

I  hope  that  you  will  consider  this  matter 
with  care,  and  take  such  action  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  Integrity  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  Insure  that  complete 
Justice  Is  done. 
Sincerely, 

Henbt  B.  Goitzaltz. 
Member  of  Ccmgresa. 

Washington,  D.C, 

AugiLat20, 1971. 
Mr.  John  N.  Mitchex, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Department   of  Justice. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  am  sure 
that  you  agree  with  me  that  if  there  la  to 
be  law  and  order  In  this  country  there  must 
exist  full  public  confidence  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  and  In  those  who  en- 
force  the   law. 

Late  last  year  public  revelation  was  made 
of  an  Immense  scandal  In  Texas,  Involving 
very  large  scale  fraud,  manipulation  of 
stocks,  looting  of  companies  and  banks  and 
corruption  of  State  government  officials.  The 
Depeui^ment  of  J\istlce  lias  played  a  curious 
role  In  this  case,  and  I  cannot  help  but  think 
that  your  Department  has  iindermlned  its 
own  effectiveness  and  contributed  to  public 
mistrust  and  disrespect  for  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Criminal  Division,  Mr.  Will 
Wilson,  played  a  central  role  In  the  afore- 
mentioned scandal.  As  Is  detailed  In  the  at- 
tached series  of  statements  I  have  made  on 
this  matter,  it  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Wilson 
helped  create  the  pa|>er  empire  of  Mr.  Prank 
Sharp,  and  that  he  had  knowledge  of  and 
participated  In  a  large  number  of  deals 
that  had  questionable  legality  or  outright 
Illegality. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Wilson's  superiors 
and    subordinates    arranged    to    have    Mr. 


Sharp  hlnaself  granted  complete  Immunity 
from  any  meaningful  prosecution.  I  believe 
that  this  was  done  so  that  Mr.  Wilson's  role 
In  Sharp's  dealings  would  be  obscured  in 
the  public  mind,  and  conveniently  for- 
gotten. Whatever  the  motivation  of  Messrs. 
Klelndelnst  and  Parrls,  It  Is  plain  to  all  who 
have  eyes  that  one  of  the  greatest  criminals 
in  the  history  of  Texas  or  the  country  was 
given  Immunity  not  because  It  was  neces- 
sary or  In  the  public  Interest,  but  because 
It  suited  the  political  convenience  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  promoted  In  this  case  the  most 
fiagrant  kind  of  unequal  Justice.  The  same 
Department  and  prosecutors  that  obtained 
a  three  year  prison  sentence  for  a  chicken 
thief  allowed  a  fantastic  deal  to  be  struck 
with  one  of  the  greatest  thieves  of  all  time, 
so  that  the  latter  will  never  serve  a  day  in 
J  all  and  will  never  even  have  to  answer  to 
his  crimes  before  a  Jury.  And  the  same  De- 
partment that  obtained  a  five  year  maxi- 
mum sentence  for  a  banker  who  entered 
817.000  falsely  on  his  bank's  books  somehow 
could  obtain  only  an  eighteen  month  sus- 
pended sentence  for  Mr.  Sharp,  though  he 
mad9  a  false  entry  on  his  books  In  excess  of 
$500,000.  The  public  cannot  reconcile  such 
disparities,  and  neither  can  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

As  regards  the  role  of  Mr.  Wilson  In  all  this 
scandal,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  not 
so  much  as  bothered  to  comment,  let  alone 
Investigate.  As  evidence  has  accumulated, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  Issued  desultory  denials  on 
two  occasions,  but  after  that  has  been  re- 
ported variously  to  be  on  vacation  In  Mexico, 
In  Hawaii,  or  simply  unavailable  for 
comment. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised  re- 
garding Mr.  Wilson's  fitness.  I  submit  that 
any  Administration  that  hopes  to  obtain 
renewed  respect  for  law  must  begin  by  as- 
suring Itself  and  the  public  of  the  Integrity 
and  unimpeachable  character  of  Its  own  of- 
ficials. Yet  nothing  has  been  done  regarding 
Mr.  Wilson;  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
maintaining  a  wall  of  silence  around  blm. 

It  Is  alleged  by  columnists  and  others  that 
the  entire  handling  of  tills  case  has  been 
based  primarily  on  political  considerations 
rather  than  on  any  intention  to  see  that  full 
Justice  Is  done.  Prom  what  I  have  seen  I  can- 
not dispute  this  view.  II  indeed  this  Is  what 
has  been  done  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
you  either  have  respect  for  the  law  nor  to 
hope  that  public  confidence  can  be  main- 
tained in  your  Department. 

We  all  have  only  one  Interest  In  tills  case, 
and  that  is  to  see  that  full  Justice  Is  done. 
There  Is  no  reason  In  any  case  to  seek  po- 
litical gain,  for  that  can  only  subvert  the 
law  Itself.  The  pubUc  has  a  right  to  expect, 
and  the  law  demands,  that  every  malefactor 
be  brought  to  Justice,  and  that  every  case  be 
prosecuted  with  a  firm  and  even  band. 
Clearly  tills  has  not  been  done  in  the  Sharp 
case. 

I  believe  that  you  have  a  duty  to  nrotect 
the  Integrity  of  your  own  Department.  At 
the  minimum  this  can  only  i>e  done  If  you 
demonstrate  in  some  way  that  you  fully 
intend  to  see  that  Justice  Is  done  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Prank  Sharp  and  that  you  fully  in- 
vestigate the  role  of  Will  Wilson  In  the 
creation  and  operation  of  Sharp's  immense 
and  shameful  schemes. 
Sincerely, 

HXNRT  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 


PERU 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  today 
as  a  longstanding  friend  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  as  a  constant  advocate  of  closer 
relations  between  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  There  are  few 
things  which  are  more  important  to  our 
long  future  and  security  than  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. My  interest  extends  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere  and  I  applaud 
those  Americans  who  have  persevered  to 
improve  mutual  understanding  between 
nations. 

Today,  I  speak  especially  as  a  friend  of 
Peru.  This  traditional  and  historic  friend 
of  the  United  States — a  fact  which  we 
tend  to  overlook  in  moments  of  stress — 
needs  our  support  and  help.  Devastated 
by  a  shattering  earthquake  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  Peru  is  faced  with  enormous 
problems  of  reconstruction  that  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  to  come.  Peru  has 
many  friends  in  the  United  States.  Just 
citing  one  example,  the  city  of  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  in  my  district,  has  for  some 
years  maintained  a  people-to-people 
program  with  Chimbote,  Peru,  one  of 
the  towns  destroyed  by  the  earthquake. 
This  friendship  permeates  every  sector  of 
our  national  life,  including  the  Congress. 
We  appreciate  demonstrations  of  that 
friendship  and  I  am  convinced  that  Peru 
will  not  seek  to  alienate  those  nations 
which  show  a  readiness  to  assist  in  the 
monumental  task  which  confronts  that 
nation. 

America  can  help  Peru  and  the  time  is 
opportune.  This,  however,  carmot  be  a 
one-way  street. 

Today  Peru  stands  at  the  crossroads. 
The  choice  of  which  road  she  will  take  is 
Peru's.  One  road  leads  to  an  infusion  of 
new  foreign  interest  in  Peru,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  with  programs  of  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  that  will  brin'j  em- 
ployment to  unemployed  Peruvians  and 
the  economic  and  social  progress  which 
is  the  goal  of  all  patriotic  Peruvians.  The 
other  road  leads  to  a  withdrawal  of  \3B. 
investor  interest  in  Peru  and  a  serious 
diminution  of  U.S.  cooperative  programs 
for  our  sister  republic. 

I  appesd  to  Peru  to  take  the  first  road 
I  have  described,  because  we  want  to  see 
a  strong  Peru,  a  healthy  Peru,  a  Peru  on 
the  march  for  economic  and  social 
progress. 

There  are,  however,  certain  obstacles 
which  only  Peru  herself  can  remove. 
They  are  not  huge  obstacles,  but  the  re- 
sults of  their  nonremoval  loom  large,  in- 
deed. There  are  minor  differences  be- 
tween our  governments.  There  are  claims 
by  American  business  enterprises  for 
property  expropriated  or  for  funds  with- 
held from  companies  for  work  performed. 
These  should  be  settled  without  delay. 
The  amounts  involved  for  the  American 
business  enterprises  in  settlement  are 
very  small  when  compared  with  what  can 
be  involved  for  Peru's  future  if  the 
claims  are  settled. 

AgEdn.  I  wish  to  remind  our  Peruvian 
friends  that  I  speak  sis  a  friend.  This  is 
no  time  for  pretty-sounding  phrases  and 
Jolly  compliments.  That  would  be  much 
easier,  but  that  course  would  lead  no- 
where. So  I  say  to  the  Peruvian  leader- 
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ship:  Let  the  friends  of  Peru  go  to  work 
and  help  you.  Do  not  place  obstacles  in 
your  path  and  in  our  path  toward  that 
goal.  Help  to  bring  about  a  solution  to 
those  problems  which  hold  our  nations 
apart,  and  let  us  get  on  with  the  job  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  mutual  effort  for 
a  better  and  more  secure  Peru,  and  a  bet- 
ter hemisphere  for  all  of  us. 


DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  SALES 
CORPORATION:  A  NEW  TAX  LOOP- 
HOLE 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou.<^  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
legislative  proposals  in  the  President's 
economic  program,  the  DISC  proposal 
stands  out  as  the  most  likely  candidate 
for  elimination.  It  appears  to  have  been 
"tossed  into  the  pot"  to  provide  a  special 
"extra"  tax  break  to  a  few  special  in- 
terests. 

While  I  commend  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  foreign  trade,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  wise  to  simultaneously 
use  up  all  of  the  stimulants  in  the  medi- 
cine chest.  In  one  single  effort  the  Presi- 
dent seeks  to  stimulate  U.S.  exports: 

First,  by  "floating"  the  dollar,  a  trade 
advantage  upward  of  10  percent; 

Second,  by  a  10-percent  tax  on  foreign 
imports,  an  additional  trading  advantage 
of  10  percent: 

Third,  a  10-percent  investment  tax 
credit  applicable  only  to  domestic  pro- 
duction; and 

Fourth,  by  creating  a  tax  advantage  to 
exporters  through  the  establishment  of 
DISC. 

Any  one  of  these  ingredients  is  capable 
of  vigorously  stimulating  exports.  The 
application  of  all  four  constitutes  strong 
medicine  wiiich  will  result  in  retaliatory 
trade  action. 

Of  these  efforts  to  stimulate  foreign 
trade,  DISC  is  the  most  objectionable, 
since  it  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a 
billion-doUar  tax  loophole  for  a  special 
segment  of  the  American  economy — our 
largest  corporate  exporters. 

Harvard  Law  School  Professor  Stanley 
S.  Surrey,  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary 
for  Tax  Policy  during  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations,  has  prepared 
an  excellent  article  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  newspapers.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  19,  1971] 

DISC:    A  BiLLION-DOLLAR  TAX  LOOPHOLE  HID- 
DEN IN  New  Economic  Policy 
(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 

The  President's  speeches  on  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy  do  not  mention  the  "DISC" 
proposal,  and  so  it  receives  almost  no  notice 
In  the  dally  press  discussions. 

This  silence  cloaks  the  efforts  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  once  again  to  slide  the  DISC 
proposal  Into  the  tax  law.  Last  year  the  at- 
tempt was  made  as  part  of  the  Trade  Bill, 
when  the  fierce  legislative  battle  waged  over 
import  restrictions  permitted  the  DISC  pro- 
posal to  pass  through  the  Hovise,  almost 
unnoticed  and  unseen  and  certainly  not  un- 
derstood. Fortunately,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  then  viewed  the  proposal  with 
suspicion  and  It  died  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. 


There  Is  good  reason  to  keep  the  DISC 
proposal  out  of  the  spotlight.  The  proposal 
opens  up  a  billion-dollar  loophole  In  the  in- 
come tax,  through  permitting  U.S.  exporters 
— esp)ecially  our  largest  corporations — to  es- 
cape that  tax. 

It  would  be  a  cruel  Irony  to  have  the  first 
significant  technical  Income  tax  legislation 
to  pass  the  Congress  after  the  1969  Tax  Re- 
form Act — the  kind  cf  legislation  that  only 
technicians  and  experts  can  follow — open 
up  one  of  the  largest  tax  escapes  ever  legis- 
lated by  the  Congress.  Yet  we  find  the  Treas- 
ury Department  being  the  moving  force  be- 
hind this  attempt. 

A  DISC — Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation — would  be  a  new  type  of  cor- 
poration conjured  forth  by  this  change  In 
the  tax  law  designed  to  "defer"  the  income 
tax  on  ihe  "export  profits"  received  by  a 
domestic  corporation  engaged  solely  in  the 
export  trade.  The  quotation  marks  are  used 
because  the  words  they  enclose  turn  out.  as 
Is  so  often  the  case  in  tax  legislation,  to  have 
a  significance  far  beyond  their  normal  usage. 

American  businesses  manufacturing  goods 
that  are  sold  abroad  would  be  expected  to 
organize  DISCs — which  need  be  only  paper 
subsidiaries — through  which  their  present 
exports  would  be  channeled.  The  profits  of 
a  DISC  from  Its  export  sales  would  not  be 
subjected  to  Income  tax  if  the  profits  are 
used  In  export  activities  of  the  DISC  or 
loaned  to  the  parent-manufacturer  corpora- 
tion for  "export-related  activities"— again 
the  significant  quotation  marks.  This  is  the 
way  the  Treasury  describes  the  proposal. 

But  under  the  terms  of  the  actual  legisla- 
tion. It  turns  out  that  "deferral"  would  in 
practice  become  exemption;  that  "export 
profits"  would  very  often  Include  manufac- 
turing profits;  that  "export-related  activi- 
ties" of  the  parent-manufacturer  become  ac- 
tivities having  nothing  to  do  with  exports, 
extending  even  to  Investment  for  manufac- 
ture abroad;  and  that  the  references  in 
title  and  description  to  "domestic"  export 
subsidiaries  cloak  in  practice  an  Inducement 
to  form  foreign  subsidiaries  and,  moreover, 
to  form  them  in  tax-haven  countries,  thus 
bringing  back  a  pattern  of  abuse  against 
which   Congress   legislated  in   1962. 

These  are  aspects  that  the  Treasury  does 
not  talk  about  when  it  urges  the  proposal. 
For  example : 

1 — The  Treasury  stresses  In  urging  DISC 
that  only  a  deferral  of  tax  Is  Involved,  in 
terms  that  Imply  deferral  Is  really  not 
much — the  tax  is  not  paid  now  but  must  be 
paid  a  bit  later  on.  Indeed,  "deferral"  for 
most  Congressmen  Is  a  word  that  lulls  them 
into  bellevLog  very  little  is  being  away.  But 
the  Treasury  and  corporate  controllers  know 
better.  Thus,  a  high  Treasury  official,  in 
talking  recently  to  a  professional  group  on 
aspects  of  accounting,  said: 

"I  need  not  tell  this  group  that  tax  deferral 
is  the  name  of  the  game.  A  tax  deferred  one, 
two,  or  several  years  Is  simply  a  lower  amount 
of  tax  on  those  who  achieve  such  deferral — 
a  burden  that  must  be  assumed  by  all  other 
taxpayers." 

For  a  profitable  company,  the  present  value 
of  15  years  deferral — at  the  least  the  period 
the  Treasury  and  business  have  in  mind 
under  DISC;  Indeed  the  deferral  for  many 
wUl  be  indefinite — Is  Just  about  worth  the 
amount  of  the  tax  Itself,  which  makes  de- 
ferral the  equivalent  of  exemption.  The  rea- 
son Is  that  the  deferred  tax-money  that  a 
company  keeps  over  such  a  period  (In  effect 
an  Interest-free  loen  for  that  period)  can 
be  put  to  work  earning  additional  money. 
In  a  typical  case,  the  real  cost  to  a  profitable 
company  for  each  HOC  in  deferred  taxes 
would  only  be  $18  to  920. 

3 — The  Treasury  stresses  that  domestic 
subsidiaries  will  be  used  and  tiiat  this  Is 
helpful  to  unsophisticated  businesses.  But 
the  tax  experts  who  study  the  technical  de- 
tails know  that  the  arrangement  which  gives 


the  greatest  tax  windfall  under  the  proposal 
is  to  combine  DISC  with  a  foreign  tax  haven 
subsidiary — a  Swiss  or  Panamanian  company. 
In  1962  the  Congress  rightly  legislated 
against  tax  haven  abuses.  Now  In  1971  under 
the  cloak  of  a  few  technical  words  In  the 
DISC  proposal ,  the  Treasury  Is  sweeping  away 
that  legislation  and  directly  legalizing  and 
encouraging  the  widespread  use  of  these  tax 
havens. 

3 — Tne  Treasury  stresses  that  the  profits 
of  a  DISC,  freed  from  taxes,  will  be  used  to 
promote  export  activities.  But  the  tax  ex- 
perts who  study  the  technical  details  know 
that  these  tax-free  funds  can  be  used  for 
activities  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  ex- 
ports. Thus,  the  funds  can  be  used  by  large 
manufacturing  companies,  who  are  presently 
exporters,  for  purely  domestic  activities 
where  the  favored  companies  are  able  to 
compete  with  tax-free  DISC  money  against 
companies  not  so  favored.  They  can  be  used 
even  to  build  manufacturing  plants  abroad — 
and  thus  reduce  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  The  DISC  money  is  simply 
made  available  to  the  companies  and  the 
Treasury  will  ask  no  questions  on  how  It 
Is  so  used. 

The  purpose  claimed  for  this  proposed  tax- 
favored  treatment  of  our  exporters — exempt- 
ing an  entire  activity  from  the  Income  tax — 
is  that  It  will  stimulate  our  export  trade  and 
thereby  help  our  balance  of  payments.  But 
the  revenue  loss  In  the  billions  occurs  even 
If  not  a  single  dollar  of  new  exports  occurs. 
Moreover,  no  one — not  even  the  Treasury — 
has  offered  any  public  documentation  and 
serious  economic  study  of  Just  how  and  to 
what  extent  and  for  what  goods  this  wind- 
fall to  exporters  will  Increase  our  exports.  On 
the  contrary,  most  economists  believe  Just 
the  opposite,  that  the  change  will  have  only 
a  slight  effect  on  our  exports  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  loss  Involved.  No  other 
country,  even  among  those  most  Inoentive- 
mlnded,  has  adopted  such  a  sweeping  tax 
escape  from  Its  Income  tax. 

When  the  questions  are  asked  why  Is  our 
tax  system  so  unfair,  why  are  there  such 
gross  escapes  for  some  from  the  tax  burdens 
borne  by  others,  why  do  we  have  so  much 
difficulty  In  focusing  our  scarce  funds  on 
pressing  needs,  the  DISC  proposal  Is  a  sharp 
and  bitter  answer. 

Some  corporations  are  of  course  pushing 
for  the  legislation,  as  are  some  law  firms 
which  see  profits  for  them  In  reorganizing 
the  business  structures  of  their  clients  to  fit 
DISC  into  the  corporate  organization  charts. 
But  to  their  credit,  many  a  business  concern 
and  Its  executives,  as  well  as  their  tax  ad- 
visers, know  the  proposal  Is  wrong — wrong 
for  them  because  It  means  a  windfall  re- 
ceived which  will  not  materially  affect  their 
level  of  exports  and  wrong  for  the  country  In 
terms  of  our  national  priorities.  But  it  comes 
hard  not  to  offer  support  when  the  Treasury 
pushes  for  their  t>acklng  of  the  proposal. 

In  fact,  I  suspect  almost  everyone  con- 
cerned knows  DISC  to  l>e  a  bad  tax  provision. 
Surely  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee which  Initiated  the  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion In  1969  should  know  better.  One  can  be- 
lieve that  it  does  know  better — after  all,  a 
dissenting  report  filed  last  year  by  some  com- 
mittee members  explained  in  detail  how  the 
proposal  was  seriously  wrong  and  had  no 
place  In  our  tax  system.  One  suspects  also 
that  the  Treasury  tax  experts  know  better. 
Nevertheless,  the  proposal  has  found  a  place 
In  the  New  Economic  Policy  of  the  President. 

One  suspects  a  culttiral  lag.  Last  year, 
pushed  by  Commerce,  the  Treasury  came  up 
with  the  DISC  proposal  to  show  it  was  trying 
to  "do  something"  at)Out  exports.  This  year 
m  August,  however,  the  Treasury  moved  di- 
rectly to  get  at  the  crux  of  our  trade  Im- 
balance— the  unfairness  to  our  trade  that  re- 
sulted from  the  relationship  of  our  dollar 
to  foreign  currencies — and  Is  now  seeking  a 
realignment  of  those  currencies.  It  Is  also  us- 
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Ing  a  temporary  device — the  10%  surcharge 
on  Unports — to  emphasize  the  need  for  cur- 
rency adjustments  and  other  trade  related 
changes  such  as  removal  of  unfair  restric- 
tive prsMitlces  In  other  countries. 

But  the  DISC  proposal,  which  will  not 
really  help  our  exports  and  Instead  will 
create  a  large  tax  escape,  was  left  around 
from  the  earlier  blueprints.  It  Is  now  being 
quietly  carried  along  as  a  windfall  to  busi- 
ness, even  though  we  have  a  new  set  of 
blueprints  really  designed  to  do  the  Job 
that  must  be  done  to  Improve  our  trade 
position. 

The  DISC  proposal  should  simply  be 
dropped  as  a  bad  Idea — a  major  loophole  If 
viewed  as  a  tax  provision;  utterly  In  conflict 
with  our  national  priorities  If  viewed  as  an 
expenditure  device;  Ineffective  and  now  sup- 
planted by  meaningful,  direct  steps  If  viewed 
as  a  trade  measure. 

If  Professor  Surrey  is  correct,  and  1 
believe  he  is,  the  DISC  proposal  should 
be  stricken  from  the  President's  propos- 
als as  a  Treasury  saving  for  other  stimul- 
ative purposes.  In  the  alternative,  the 
tax  saving  for  foreign  exports  should  be 
based  on  the  increment  in  export  sales, 
over  and  above  established  bfise  periods. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  Wiggins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
in  family. 

Mr.  EsHLEjfAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  today  and  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  medically  ordered 
recuperation. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana,  effective 
September  8,  without  pay,  on  accoimt  of 
the  campaign  for  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
live  program  and  suiy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Harsha  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fish)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia)  and  to  revise 
and  extent  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Gonzalez  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  BuRLisoN,  of  Missouri,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  October  6. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

The  foUovrtng  Members  ( at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Pish)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Baker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DtmcAN. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Natcher  in  two  Instances. 


Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Drinan. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SYBfUNGTON. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Dorn. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJi.  234.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
detention  camps,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  September  21,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1146.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  intention  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  Agriculture  to 
Interchange  Jurisdiction  of  civil  works  and 
national  forest  lands  at  Cave  Run  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Ky..  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  605; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1147.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority, 
transmitting  a  request  for  action  to  allow  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  meet  Its  contractual 
obligation  to  the  Transit  Authority:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  Arms  for  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant 
to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  a  p>06tponement  of  the  due  date  for 
submission  of  a  5-year  plan  for  the  extension 
of  family  planning  services  and  population 
research:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1150  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Aspinall  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pkr- 
KiNs,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Okay,  and  Mr. 
Pkici  of  nUnols)  : 

HJl.  10768.  A  bill  to  provide  for  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of 
surface  mining  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BtniKE  of  Florida: 

H.R.  10759.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Ever- 
glades-Blg  Cypress  National  Recreation  Area 
In  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  10760.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  U.S.  district  Judges; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  10761.  A  bill  to  restrict  travel  In  viola- 
tion of  area  restrictions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON : 

HJl.  10762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  requir- 
ing evidence  of  certain  financial  responsibil- 
ity and  establishing  minimum  standards  for 
certain  passenger  vessels  In  order  to  exempt 
certain  vessels  operating  on  inland  rivers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 

H.R.  10763.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  circuit  and  district  Judges  under  the 
provisions  of  the  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  proposed  by  House  Joint 
Resoltulon  436  of  the  93d  Congrese;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachu- 
setts : 

H.R.  10764.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia : 

H.R.  10765.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  farm  trucks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  10766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449),  as  amended,  to 
make  Improvements  in  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive practices  for  more  effective  conduct  of 
certain  functions  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
SUndards;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  10767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers,  and  individuals  who  have 
never  been  married  or  who  have  been  sepa- 
rated or  divorced  for  1  year  or  more,  who 
maintain  their  own  households:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 

H.R.  10788.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution   Control  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
ByMr.  REUSS: 

HJl.  10769.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide that  no  exemption  or  exception  from  the 
Industrial  development  bond  provisions  shall 
be  available  for  obligations  any  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  which  may  be  used  to  as- 
sist or  Induce  the  relocation  of  any  business 
establishment  from  one  area  to  another;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Qtm:,  and 
Mr.  MxEDs)  : 

HJl.  10770.  A  bin  to  establish  more  orderly 
bargaining  procedtires,  to  enable  dairy  coop- 
eratives to  negotiate  more  effectively  for 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale  of  milk, 
to  provide  compensation  for  performance  of 
services  essential  to  the  marketing  of  milk. 
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to  eliminate  inequities  In  existing  marketing 
practices,  to  Insure  an  adequate  regular  sup- 
ply of  good,  healthful  mUk  to  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin : 

HJl.  10771.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  equitable 
military  compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 

HJf.  Res.  878.  Joint  resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
ByMr.  RARICK: 

H.J.  Res.  879.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  year  as  "Appreciate  America 
Day":    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  880.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  redefining  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  purposes  of  the  Presi- 
dent's treatymaklng  power,  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  concur;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 

H.  Con.  Res.  404.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  sell  Israel  aircraft  nec- 
essary of  Israel's  defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  603.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 


of  the  House  with  respect  to  peace  In  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Res.  604.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON : 

H.  Res.  606.  Resolution  establishing  the 
Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values, 
and  Democratic  Institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

270.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  estab- 
lishment and  preservation  of  the  Thaddeus 
Koecluzko  Home  NaUonal  Historic  Site  in 
PhUadelphla;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

271.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  permit  the  people  of 
Guam  to  vote  In  presidential  elections;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

272.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, relative  to  reimbursing  States  for 


the  cost  of  relief  afforded  certain  migrant 
recipients;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  10772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Anee     Rowe;     to     the     Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS : 
HJl.   10773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Coleman;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

133.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Executive  Board,  Third  Marine  Division  As- 
sociation, relative  to  designation  of  the  first 
week  In  May  of  each  year  as  "One  Nation 
Under  God  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

134.  Also,  petition  of  Lotils  TepUtsky, 
Bronx,  N.T.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  imdertake  the 
tasks  of  a  new  week  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  renewed  energy  gained  by  rest  and 
the  spiritual  renewal  received  from  Sab- 
bath worship.  Help  us  through  each  mo- 
ment of  this  day,  that  we  waste  none  of 
its  hours,  soil  none  of  its  moments,  ne- 
glect none  of  its  opportunities,  fail  in 
none  of  its  duties.  May  nothing  take  awEiy 
our  joy,  nothing  ruffle  our  peace,  nothing 
make  us  bitter,  resentful,  cynical  or  sin- 
ful. As  we  address  ourselves  to  the  com- 
plex problems  of  this  troubled  age,  may 
all  who  serve  in  the  Government  be  given 
a  wisdom  beyond  themselves.  Bring  us 
to  the  evening  time  undefeated  by  any 
temptation,  at  peace  with  ourselves,  at 
peace  with  our  fellow  men,  and  at  peace 
with  Thee. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
September  17.  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  THE  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 


legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMirrEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TODAY'S  U.S.  ARMY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  the 
first  three  in  a  series  of  articles,  carried 
in  the  Washington  Post,  covering  to- 
day's military,  written  by  Haynes  John- 
son, George  C.  Wilson,  Peter  Jay,  and 
Peter  Osnos.  Today  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  up  to  date  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remaining  articles  In  this 
series  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
nine-part  series  portrays  exceptionally 
well,  I  believe,  the  anguish  and  diminish- 
ing lack  of  pride  experienced  within  the 
Army  today.  TRie  tragedy  of  Vietnam 
has  played  no  small  role  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  spirit  which  is  observed.  It  will 
continue  imless  and  imtil  responsible 
people  and  institutions  insist  on  a  defi- 
nite end.  Only  then  will  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam  and  the  effect  of  its  spirit  be 
removed.  This  must  and  will  be  done,  in 


the  interest  not  only  of  the  Army  but 
also  of  the  whole  Defense  Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that,  in- 
sofar as  the  Army  is  concerned,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth BeLleu,  now  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  will  play  a  significant  and  impor- 
tant part  in  the  rehabilitation  process 
which  is  boimd  to  get  underway  and 
which  will  be  in  the  best  interests  and 
security  of  this  Nation. 

May  I  say,  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about 
this  rehabilitation,  that  the  Senate,  I  am 
sure  unanimously — and  Congress  as  a 
whole — is  prepared  to  do  its  part  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  pride,  dignity,  and 
a  spirit  of  service  in  the  cause  of  our 
country.  It  will  be  a  most  difficult  job, 
it  will  take  great  dedication  but  it  must 
be  done,  it  wiU  be  done,  and  it  will 
succeed. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Was  Casualties  :  Lkaoxbship,  Morale 

(By  Peter  A.  Jay  and  Peter  Osnos) 

Saigon. — Tne  general  is  tall,  outgoing  and 
Immaculate,  his  green  fatigues  pressed  and 
starched  to  paradeground  crlspness.  He  has 
been  a  U.S.  Army  officer  for  more  than  30 
years,  and  now  from  the  vantage  point  of 
Vietnam  he  believes  that  the  Army  may  be 
caught  in  an  impossible  slttiatlon. 

For  a  military  organization  to  function 
properly,  the  general  said,  "you've  got  to 
have  one  of  two  things,  iron  discipline  or 
perfect  leadership.  Tou've  Just  got  to  have 
one  of  the  two,  and  at  the  moment  we  don't 
have  either." 

^Because  It  Is  next  to  impossible  simply  to 
Impose  discipline  on  young  troops  con- 
scripted from  a  permissive  and  democratic 
society,  he  said,  "we're  going  to  have  to  de- 
velop It  through  other  means,  and  the  only 
other  means  is  better  leadership. 

"To  get  that  kind  of  leaders  you've  got  to 
have  the  government  behind  you,  and  the 
people  thinking  it's  a  great  Job  and  an  honor 
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to  be  an  officer."  And  that,  be  said.  Is  what 
tbe  Army  is  lacking  In  1971. 

The  general  talked  openly  and  earnestly  : 
about  the  Army  and  tbe  disruptive  change 
oi  life  it  seems  to  be  undergoing  at  this  late 
stage  of  tbe  Vietnam  war,  about  tbe  plague 
of  drugs,  about  tbe  growing  rift  between 
draftees  and  career  men,  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  order  and  motivation 
among  bored  garrison  troops  far  from  home 
with  nothing  to  do. 

But  he  did  not  want  bis  name  to  appear 
In  a  newspajjer.  Not  because  he  spKike  his 
mind,  but  because  he  felt  wotild  be  too  em- 
barrassing for  his  two  children  attending 
college  m  the  United  States,  if  It  became 
widely  known  that  tbelr  father  was  an  of- 
ficer In  Vietnam.  They  tell  tbelr  friends,  be 
said  dryly,  that  their  father  Is  an  Inter- 
national  businessman. 

Duty,  honor,  country.  Where  are  the  old 
values — the  things  old  soldiers  counted  on, 
the  traditions  that  held  the  Army  together? 
Not  here. 

As  tbe  Army  leaves  Vietnam,  its  behavior 
has  changed  and  so  has  Its  appearance. 

With  their  longlsh  hair,  black-power 
wristbands  and  peace  medallions,  the 
rumpled,  love-beaded  draftees  now  lining 
up  at  tbe  Longblnh  urinals  for  prede- 
parture  heroin  detection  tests  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  tough  professionals  who 
led  the  way  Into  Vietnam  six  years  ago. 

The  18-  or  19-year-old  Vietnam  "grunt" 
has  developed  a  manner  all  his  own.  a  dis- 
tinctly non-mlUtary  style  that  Includes  a 
floppy  "Boonle"  hat,  a  slouching  and  slow- 
moving  walk,  hair  parted  crookedly  la  the 
middle  and  perhaps  a  sparse  mustache. 

Today's  grunt  was  barely  a  teenager  when 
American  combat  troops  began  to  pour  Into 
Vietnam.  He  has  seen  antiwar  sentiment 
grow  Into  a  unifying  force  for  his  genera- 
tion and  he  wants  to  be  a  part  of  that — not 
a  dispirited  remnant  ol  America's  Southeast 
Asia  fighting  machine. 

The  mission  has  changed,  too. 

In  the  Mekong  Delta  recently,  senior  com- 
manders mounted  a  major  drive  Involving 
every  one  of  the  18,000  men  In  the  region. 
The  plans  were  drafted  In  secret  and  sprung 
at  dawn  on  June  22,  starting  with  a  gen- 
eral inspection.  TTie  objective  was  not  to 
wipe  out  the  Vletcong:  that  Job  has  been 
largely  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese.  The 
mission,  as  hard  as  any  the  Army  has  faced 
in  Vietnam,  was  to  curb  the  spread  of 
heroin. 

In  the  officers'  clubs  and  generals'  messes, 
much  of  the  talk  these  days  is  devoted  to 
questions  in  which  the  word  "Vietnam"  is 
used  as  a  collective  noun,  representing  all 
the  ills  from  heroin  to  rebelliousness  in  the 
ranks  to  hostility  In  the  United  States  to- 
ward all  things  military.  How  badly  has 
Vietnam  hurt  the  Army?  If  the  chips  were 
down,  could  my  unit  still  fight?  What  will 
the  Army  be  like  after  Vietnam? 

The  answers  vary.  But  among  field  grads 
officers — majors  and  colonels — some  of  the 
brightest  and  most  dedicated  are  also  the 
most  disheartened. 

They  are  career  men  who  Joined  the  Army 
10  or  15  years  ago  and  have  been  In  Vietnam 
before.  Many  wonder  now  whether  the  war 
was  worth  it. 

"I'm  leaving  In  three  weeks,"  said  one 
colonel  on  a  plane  flying  to  Plelku  recently, 
"and  for  sure  I'm  not  coming  back.  The  best 
thing  for  all  ol  us  is  to  go  home.  There  Is 
nothing  more  we  can  do  here." 

As  he  stepped  ofl  the  plane  and  looked 
around  at  the  once-bustling  Plelku  airfield, 
now  all  but  abandoned  by  the  Americans  and 
run  by  the  Vietnamese,  he  shook  his  head. 
"It  sure  Isn't  what  it  used  to  be."  he  said. 
"The  Vietnamese  are  letting  it  fall  apart 
already." 

A  few  officers  react  as  did  Ool.  David  Hack- 
worth,   believed  to   be   the  most  decorated 


m&n  on  active  duty,  who  resigned  recently 
with  a  few  well-publicized  and  pointed  blasts 
at  tbe  Army  and  the  way  it  has  fought  in 
Vietnam. 

"We  had  all  the  assets  to  win  this  war," 
Hackworth  aald  in  one  Interview.  "We  had 
half  a  million  troops,  unlimited  amounts  of 
money  and  the  backing  of  tbe  administra- 
tion. No  doubt  we  could  have  won  If  we'd 
had  commanders  who  knew  how  to  use  these 
assets  Instead  of  these  amateurs,  these  ticket 
punchers,  who  run  in  for  six  months,  a  ye8u: 
and  don't  even  know  what  the  hell  It's  all 
about  .  .  ." 

Although  they  might  agree  with  Hack- 
worth,  it's  not  common  for  majors  and  col- 
onels to  speak  out.  Many  officers  disapprove 
of  what  he  did,  feeling  that  if  he  really  cared 
about  tbe  Army  after  25  years  of  service,  he 
would  have  stayed  in  and  helped  pull  it  back 
together. 

One  officer  who  is  staying  In  Is  a  30-year- 
old  major  who  midway  through  bis  second 
tour  In  Vietnam  held  off  a  squad  of  Vletcong 
for  almost  30  minutes  with  a  pistol  despite 
being  badly  wounded.  He  is  a  man  with  a 
bright  future  in  the  Army.  But  he  recently 
confided  that  if  he  were  starting  out  today, 
he  probably  would  choose  another  career. 

Another  young  major  whose  future  was 
once  bright  now  Intends  to  resign.  He  doesnt 
want  to  be  quoted,  either,  but  what  drove 
him  out  was  what  he  sees  as  the  Army's 
hypocrisy  in  dealing  with  Vietnamese  who 
are  known  to  be  corrupt  and  inefficient  but 
who  are  protected  nonetheless. 

Older  officers  tend  to  be  less  apocalyptic 
than  their  Juniors.  Many  of  them  remem- 
ber riots  among  occupation  forces  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  Just  after  World  War  II  and 
they  wonder  whether  the  troubles  of  today 
are  really  worse  or  Just  better  publicized. 

Among  generals  here,  even  those  who  be- 
lieve the  Army  Is  facing  one  of  Its  most  dif- 
ficult hours,  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  the 
view  that  given  a  little  luck  and  a  little  sup- 
port from  home,  today's  crisis  can  be  ridden 
out. 

"I  don't  see  things  as  bad  as  most  people," 
said  one  senior  commander.  "Talking  about 
the  nation  now  and  not  the  Army — I'm  an 
old  hard  hat  and  I  don't  agree  with  all  this 
permissiveness.  But  as  far  as  the  Army  goes, 
I  dont  think  It's  any  worse,  Christ,  we've 
been  through  five  years  of  war  and  nobody's 
supporting  us.  I  think  the  Army's  doing 
pretty  well." 

Gen.  John  H.  Cusbman,  the  ranking  Amer- 
ican in  the  Mekong  Delta,  takes  a  similar 
vlewpHDint:  "You've  got  to  be  worried.  If 
you're  not,  you  don't  understand  the  situa- 
tion .  .  .  But  while  the  state  of  the  Army 
may  be  bad,  it's  not  disastrous." 

Many  officers  express  the  view  that  the  best 
thing  for  the  Army  to  do  would  be  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  as  fast  as  possible.  They  believe 
that  a  continued  presence  provides  little  help 
for  the  Vietnamese  but  exacerbates  the  prob- 
lems of  drugs  and  disaffection.  "Why  not  Jusrt; 
cut  our  losses?"  one  colonel  suggested 
bluntly. 

Cusbman  disagrees.  He  supports  the  Nix- 
on's administration's  withdrawal  policy,  and 
he  has  been  steadily  withdrawing  the  Ameri- 
can forces — mostly  support  troops — In  tbe 
Mekong  Delta.  "But  the  people  who  say  the 
only  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  bring  the 
boys  home  (Immediately)  are  Just  wrong," 
be  said. 

"It  would  be  disastrous  for  the  Army's  self- 
res{>ect,"  s&ld  Cusbman,  "if  i>eople  said  we 
had  to  get  out  to  save  ourselves." 

Cusbman,  a  popular  commander  who  takes 
pride  in  bis  efforts  to  stay  In  touch  with  tbe 
complaints  of  his  men,  thinks  that  the  Army 
is  "a  pretty  durable  institution"  that  has 
survived  difficult  periods  before  and  will 
again. 

"There's  an  old  saying,"  Cusbman  observed 
in  an  Interview  at  his  quarters  in  Cantho, 


"that  the  Army's  not  wb»t  It  used  to  be  and 

never  was." 

Young  Ptopl*  Know  This  War  Is  Wbono 

Interviews  with  scores  of  military  com- 
manders in  tbe  United  States  and  abroad 
showed  widespread  agreement  that  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
battlefield  Itself.  TTicse  views  are  represent- 
ative. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Army  chief 
of  staff: 

As  you  know,  the  Army  has  carried  the 
major  biirden  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We've 
taken  two-thirds  of  the  casualties;  we've  pro- 
vided the  major  share  of  the  logistics  sup- 
port on  the  battlefield  halfway  around  the 
world,  and  we've  had  to  cope  with  adapting 
our  tactics  and  our  organization  to  a  new  en- 
vironment Involving  difficult  terrain  and  dif- 
ficult climatic  conditions,  at  least  for  Ameri- 
cans, and  against  an  unorthodox  enemy. 

We  have  done  this  without  benefit  of  any 
substantial  call-up  of  reserves,  except  a  token 
number  called  up  for  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  The  burden  therefore  has  been  carried 
by  the  regulars — our  officers  and  non-com- 
mlssloned  officers — plus  the  young  men  that 
have  come  into  our  ranks  through  the  volun- 
teer or  Selective  Service  routes. 

Vietnam,  needless  to  say.  has  been  our  pri- 
mary concern,  and  we've  had  to  give  priority 
resources  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  mis- 
sion there.  Accordingly,  we  have  had  to  starve 
other  areas. 

We  haven't  been  able  to  modernize  our 
material  to  the  extent  that  we'd  like.  We 
haven't  beea  able  to  keep  up  our  phy.sical  fa- 
cilities. We  have  a  very  large  backlog  of  de- 
ferred maintenance.  We  haven't  been  able  to 
build  new  barracks  and  additional  family 
quarters,  all  of  which  we  need. 

In  order  to  support  the  one-year  tour  in 
Southeast  Asia,  plus  the  13-month  tour  in 
Korea — and  the  short  tour  has  been  and  Is 
Important  in  those  areas  and  Is  almost  a 
necessity  on  the  battlefield — major  problems 
have  been  created  for  the  Army  as  an  Insti- 
tution. The  turnover  of  personnel  that  has 
evolved  from  the  one-year  tour  has  been  our 
greatest  liability.  It  has  brought  about  a  sit- 
uation of  personnel  instability.  Our  company 
commanders,  first  sergeants  and  squad  lead- 
ers are  rotating  their  assignments  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  were  never  able  to  get  a  grip 
on  their  organizations  .  .  . 

It's  awfully  difficult  to  maintain  desired 
standards  of  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps 
when  your  units  are  turning  over  that 
rapidly. 

We've  had  to  absorb  any  number  of  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam  into  our  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  In  Europe.  They  have 
an  attitude — "well,  we've  been  to  war.  This 
Is  garrison  duty;  this  Is  not  for  us."  Now  de- 
pending on  the  unit,  they  have  brought  these 
Vietnam  veterans  in  line  In  varying  degrees. 

But  six  years  of  war — and  this  has  been 
the  longest  war  in  our  history  other  than 
our  War  of  Independence — has  truly 
stretched  the  Army  almost  to  its  elastic 
limit.  It  has  been  a  very  traumatic  experience 
for  us.  We  had  to  lower  our  standards  to 
provide  the  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  to  man  this  Army  because  the  re- 
serves were  not  called  up.  We  didn't  have 
the  Infusion  of  officers  from  civilian  life  that 
we've  had  In  past  wars.  So  therefore  we  had 
to  lower  our  standards  to  meet  the  require- 
ments In  numbers. 

Flag  officer: 

The  young  people  know  this  war  Is  virrong. 
TTiey  know  we've  killed  more  people  than 
the  North  Vietnamese  ever  would  have.  We 
have  to  wait  10  years  now  before  we  can 
regain  the  trust  of  the  young  .  .  . 

Former  Vietnam  division  commander: 

No,  I  can't  Justify  It  now  that  I  see  what 
the  v?ar  has  done  to  our  country.  It  went 
on  much  too  long.  We  already  lost  more 
than  we  can  ever  gain,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens .  .  . 
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Gen.  Michael  S.  Davison,  commander, 
American  troops  in  Europe : 

There  are  some  highly  visible  scars  [from 
Vietnam).  The  Mylal  thing  and  the  courts- 
martial  and  things  of  that  nature  have  cer- 
tainly done  serious  damage  to  tbe  reputation 
of  the  Army  and  to  the  prestige  of  the  Army. 
Bu    these  certainly  are  not  permanent  scars. 

I  don't  know  whether  there  has  been  seri- 
ous p>8ychological  barm  done  to  tbe  Army  as 
an  Institution  as  a  result  of  being  through 
that  experience  or  not.  I  used  to  get  pretty 
depressed  myself,  from  time  to  time  about  it. 
I  haven't  answered  your  question  very  well 
at  all — no  slashing,  articulate,  pungent  state- 
ments. 

But  when  you  look  at  the  attitudes  re- 
flected In  the  country  today  it  is  really  hard 
to  say  that  [the  price  of  Vietnam)  has  been 
worth  It.  So  many  things  went  wrong  right  at 
the  beginning.  For  example,  I  was  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  staff  in  1965  when  we 
were  first  getting  into  the  business  of  deploy- 
ing troops  over  there  .  .  .  We  planned  to 
meet  that  required  increase  in  the  size  of  tbe 
Army  by  calling  the  Guard  and  Reserve  .  .  . 
Twice  our  chief  of  staff  marched  up  the  line 
to  Mr.  McNamara  recommending  that  we  call 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  .  .  . 

Well,  the  answer  was  to  expand  from  860,- 
000  people  to  a  million  and  a  half  by  taking 
In  people  off  the  street,  privates  and  2d  lieu- 
tenants. That  Is  a  very  tough  way  to  get 
from  point  A  to  point  B.  You  can  even  make 
a  case  for  not  even  being  able  to  get  to 
B  that  way.  So  we  started  off  under  very,  very 
difficult  conditions.  And  I  know  a  lot  of  us 
had  real  reluctance  about  getting  Into  tbe 
war.  The  wrong  war,  at  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time.  And  if  you  look  at  many  of 
the  things  that  came  out  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  and  so  on,  it  was  a  very  tough  propo- 
sition. 

Nevertheless.  I  tbink  that  on  balance  tbe 
Army  has  accomplished  what  it  was  sent  out 
there  to  do.  It  was  sent  out  there  to  create 
those  conditions  within  which  the  political, 
economic  and  social  future  of  the  country 
could  be  established.  And  we  have  certainly 
created  those  conditions.  We  left  the  situ- 
ation within  which,  if  the  Vietnamese  have 
got  the  win  to  stay  the  course,  and  If  they 
are  willing  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  on  cer- 
tal.i  Issues  such  as  corruption,  certain  social 
things  that  have  to  be  done,  they  can  make  a 
go  of  it. 

So  you  can  make  a  case  for  saying  that 
the  Army  accomplished  its  mission,  but  now 
the  price — the  price  has  been  a  terrible  one. 
Terrible  one.  In  terms  of  the  casualties.  In 
terms  of  national  treasure  of  both  men  and 
dollars  that  have  been  spent,  the  price  the 
rest  of  the  Army  had  to  pay.  The  7th  Army 
here  in  Europe  Is  still  suffering  today  as  a 
result  of  Vietnam  because  we  had  to  wreck 
The  7th  Army  In  order  to  keep  Vietnam  going 
because  the  administration  didn't  see  fit  to 
provide  enough  men  and  things  we  needed 
to  do  that  Job  and  still  preserve  ourselves.  So 
the  Army  has  paid  an  enormous  price  and 
the  country  has  paid  a  tremendous  price  .  .  . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  H.  Cooksey.  commander. 
Ft.  Dlx: 

I  think  it  (waging  the  Vietnam  war)  was 
something  that  we  really  had  to  do.  to  live 
up  to  our  commitments  In  Southeast  Asia. 
And  If  we  had  backed  off  from  this  we'd  be  In 
a  heck  of  a  worse  shape  than  we  are  now.  At 
least  we  have  some  credibility  there  .  .  . 
(But)  It  has  given  the  Army  a  very  tough 
blow  .  .  .  The  longer  the  war  goes  on,  tbe 
more  unpopular  it  becomes  ...  I  don't  think 
we  would  go  at  it  again  in  quite  this  way. 
If  we  got  the  mission  to  go  certainly  we 
would  go.  But  we  would  say  let's  use  tbe  en- 
tire Army  and  the  other  agencies  that  back 
up  the  active  Army — let's  bring  it  all  to  bear 
and  fight  the  war  and  end  it  and  come  home. 
Or  not  do  It  at  all.  I  can't  see  ub  ever  getting 
into  another  situation  like  this.  I  Just  cant 
see  It. 


MaJ.  Gen.  O.  C.  Talbott.  commander,  Ft. 
Bennlng: 

Certainly  In  tbe  tactical  sense,  In  tbe  ex- 
perience sense,  we've  g^ot  more  field  experi- 
ence, tactical  experience,  command  experi- 
ence in  the  U.S.  Army  than  we  have  bad  since 
the  Civil  War — more  than  any  other  country 
m  the  world  has.  In  that  sense,  there  has 
been  a  fantastic  plus. 

From  tbe  doctrine  standpoint.  It  has  sort 
of  shaken  up  the  thinking  and  made  people 
take  new  approaches.  In  those  senses  It  has 
been  good. 

In  tbe  sense  of  the  Impact  that  we  eo-e  a 
reflection  of  our  society  and  the  antiwar 
feelings  on  It,  of  course  that's  on  tbe  nega- 
tive side. 

In  the  long  run,  our  Army  cannot  exist 
without  tbe  good  will  of  the  people.  Draft  or 
not  draft,  volunteer  or  not  volunteer,  it  Just 
cannot  exist,  because  it  is  the  j>eople  them- 
selves who  are  coming  to  It.  They  will  come 
to  it  bitterly  and  with  distaste,  or  vrtth  pride 
and  willingness  to  perform — based  upon  the 
national  attitude  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
And  that  has  to  be  wrapped  in.  It  Is  not  a 
simple  military  question. 

The  Lack  of  a  Defined  Goal  .  . . 
Bothered  Me  Most 

Alfred  B.  Fltt,  now  special  assistant  to 
the  president  and  director  of  federal  rela- 
tions of  Yale  University,  served  as  general 
counsel  to  the  Army  and  later  as  assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  charge  of  manpower 
throughout  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years.  As 
manpower  chief,  he  was  a  leading  Pentagon 
policymaker  during  the  Vietnam  buildup  and 
played  a  vital  part  in  conscripting  men  for 
the  war.  Here,  in  this  recorded  interview,  he 
reflects  on  what  Vietnam  has  done  to  America, 
to  the  armed  services  and  to  the  Army. 

I  think  Vietnam's  been  an  unmitigated  dis- 
aster for  the  country,  for  tbe  armed  forces 
and  for  the  Army.  I've  often  pondered  since 
I  left  the  Pentagon,  and  even  before  I  left 
the  Pentagon,  how  we  managed  to  make 
such  a  mess  out  of  things. 

I  don't  see  how  anybody  with  the  benefit 
of  hindsight  supposes  that  we  would  do  it 
over  again  if  we  knew  how  It  was  going  to 
ttirn  out.  It  has  divided  the  country  In  ugly 
ways.  It  has  caused  serious  and  harmful 
changes  In  the  Army  Itself. 

I  wish  I  could  find  some  consolation,  some 
suggestion  that  all  these  people  who  have 
died  have  died  in  a  cause  that  was  worth  it, 
but  I  don't  find  such  consolation.  I  haven't 
tried  to  articulate  tar  myself  the  ways  in 
which  the  disaster  manifests  Itself,  but  I  see 
a  cotmtry  that's  terribly  distracted,  and  peo- 
ple are  angry,  and  it's  very  hard  to  approach 
problems  dispassionately  in  the  context  of 
the  war. 

The  war  has  really  destroyed  for  a  great 
many  people  the  conviction  that  the  govern- 
ment is  something  which  is  respectable  and 
entitled  to  credence  in  its  efforts.  They  don't 
believe  the  President,  they  don't  believe  this 
President,  they  didn't  believe  Johnson — per- 
haps with  good  reason — but  I  think  It  all 
goes  to  the  question  of  how  the  war  has  been 
handled.  They  see  nothing  but  death  and 
destruction  and  maiming  and  Incidents  like 
the  Mylal  massacre  and  all  these  other  horri- 
ble things  that  have  come  out  and  that  peo- 
ple don't  want  to  hear  about — and  veterans 
organizations  and  others  who  are  making 
Galley  a  national  hero.  This  kind  of  distor- 
tion of  values.  Well,  I'm  very  unhappy  with 
the  whole  thing. 

Now,  I  don't  claim  to  have  had  any  special 
clairvoyance  or  any  highly  moral  and  correct 
anticipation  of  the  disaster  that  lay  Eibead.  I 
remember — oh.  It  had  to  be  before  1965 — 
talking  with  a  very  decent  and  wonderful 
colonel.  We  were  losing  two  or  three  men  a 
week  then.  As  we  were  talking  about  that,  1 
remember  thinking  and  articulating  a  belief 
that  our  goals  really  weren't  defined  very 
well,  and  that  I  didn't  know  where  all  this 


v^as  leading,  and  that  maybe  the  bloody 
trickle  that  we  were  then  suffering  would 
turn  into  a  hemorrhage  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  wouldn't  stand  for  It. 

I've  often  thought  back  about  bow  little 
discussion  there  was  among  tbe  senior  peo- 
ple In  the  Pentagon  about  tbe  war.  And  I 
still  am  unable  to  account  for  tbe  relative 
silence  which  prevailed  until  suddenly  in 
January  or  February  of  1968  It  got  to  be  so 
God-awful,  and  I  discovered  others  who  felt 
tbe  same  way  I  did — [Paul]  Warnke  and 
(Townsend)  Hoopes  and  then  [Clark)  Clif- 
ford and  (Paul)  Nltze — but  It's  hard  for  me 
to  identify  Just  when  I  realized  that  It  was 
as  awful  as  It  was. 

I  think  It  was  tbe  lack  of  a  defined  goal 
that  could  command  my  support  that 
bothered  me  most.  So  far  as  I  know  there  was 
never  even  a  military  plan  so  that  you'd  sit 
down  in  the  last  week  of  tbe  year  and  de- 
scribe what  the  hell  it  Is  you  expect  to  ac- 
complish in  the  next  12  months,  and  how  Is 
that  going  to  make  a  difference  in  the  situa- 
tion. Maybe  that  was  happening,  maybe  the 
Joint  Chiefs  were  talking  to  [then  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.)  McNamara  about  that, 
but  people  in  my  role  Just  didn't  participate 
in  that  kind  of  discussion.  The  whole  thing 
seemed  like  some  kind  of  a  bloody  slugging 
match  that  was  aimless. 

And  I  didn't  believe  that  our  national  se- 
curity was  really  Involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  real  estate  over  there  in  Indo- 
china. 

I  think  at  that  point  I  sort  of  compart- 
mentalized in  my  attitudes.  Like  most  of  my 
friends,  my  evenings,  when  I  did  get  home, 
were  spent  listening  to  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren screaming  about  how  awful  the  war 
was.  My  days  were  spent  working  on  projects 
that  I  thought  were  worthy,  and  I  didn't 
have  any  sense  of  being  a  war  criminal  or 
contributing  to  the  looming  disaster. 

I  was  trying  to  get  a  reform  on  the  selec- 
tive sen-ice  policy  and  fascinated  with  the 
problems  of  dealing  with  then  (Draft  Direc- 
tor Lewis  B  ]  Hershey  and  a  hostile  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  I  was  fascinated 
by  the  problem  ol  reforming  military  com- 
pensation. One  of  my  ptx  projects  has  to  do 
with  the  dependents'  school  system,  which 
was  terribly  underfunded,  and  we  were  really 
shortchanging  the  kids  overseas.  So  I  felt 
good  about  maklna:  the  case  for  Increasing 
the  dependents'  school  budget  from.  I  don't 
know,  $10  million  a  year  to  $120  million,  and 
persuading  McNamara  that  that's  something 
we  ought  to  do  In  Justice  to  all  concerned. 
So  I  had  all  these  kind  of  personal  satisfac- 
tions out  of  what  I  was  doing. 

And  I  admired  the  President.  I  didn't  like 
him — not  very  many  people  like  him— but  I 
thought  he's  doing  a  hell  of  a  good  Job  ex- 
cept for  the  war.  and  I  didn't  want  to  create 
any  problems  for  him  or  McNamara.  I 
wanted  to  make  things  work  in  ways  that 
would  ease  their  tasks  rather  than  Increase 
their  tasks. 

As  far  as  what  Vietnam  has  done  to  the 
Army,  I  think — and  this  is  a  cliche — the 
Army  reflects  the  society  from  which  It's 
drawn.  With  violent  divisions  on  the  out- 
side, you're  bound  to  have  changes  on  the 
inside. 

The  Army  as  an  Institution  has  an  extraor- 
dinary ability  to  take  young  men  and 
make  them  selfless  In  sort  of  a  peer  group 
situation  and  get  them  to  do  things  that  no- 
body would  do  in  his  right  mind — you 
know,  go  out  and  get  shot  at.  But  that 
ability  depends  on  a  sustained  belief  in  the 
value  of  what  they're  doing,  and  that  sus- 
tained belief  doesn't  exist  now,  although 
obviously  not  everybody  has  that  attitude. 
But  enough  do  so  that  there's  a  critical  mass 
of  sullen,  dispirited,  contemptuous  guys. 

The  leadership  problem  for  the  young  sec- 
ond lieutenants  and  first  lieutenants  and 
captains  must  be  perfectly  awful.  It's  Just 
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cbanged — tbe  whole  manner  In  which  small 
unit  leadership  Is  exercised. 

The  young  officers  don't  believe  in  the  war 
either,  a  lot  of  them,  and  you've  got  a  lot  of 
conduct  which  Is  the  antithesis  of  the  Army 
as  we  knew  It.  You  can't  get  people  to  do 
things.  You  wink  at  all  kinds  of  slovenly 
conduct  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  represent 
Individual  self-assertion,  which  is  intolerable 
In  an  effective  fighting  force.  You've  got  to 
treat  the  people  decently  and  Justly,  but  you 
try  to  Increase  the  grouplness — that's  the 
only  way  It  can  work.  So  when  there's  a 
breakdown  that  permits  the  men  to  think  of 
themselves  as  individuals  and  not  as  part  of 
the  group  and  protectors  of  the  group,  you 
Just  don't  have  a  fighting  force.  You  have  a 
rabble. 

I  guess  we  started  on  the  question  of  what 
this  has  done  to  the  Army,  and  we've  talked 
about  what  It's  done  on  the  level  of  the 
common  man,  of  the  young  people  coming 
Into  the  Army  as  the  mustered  men.  But  I'm 
sure  it's  put  a  great  many  career  officers  in 
a  defensive  situation,  whether  they  acknowl- 
edge It  or  not. 

You  can't  be  fond  of  being  spat  on,  either 
literally  or  flgTimtlvely,  Just  b«caua«  of  the 
uniform  you're  wearing.  Why  take  all  that 
grief  when  you  can  go  out  and  use  your 
experience  In  other  ways?  And  why  stick 
with  sui  Army  that  seems  to  be  folding  up  In 
terms  of  ttadltlonal  values?  Maybe  It's  good 
to  change  many  of  the  practices  of  the  Army 
and  eliminate  the  chicken  stuff,  and  all  that. 
But  to  stay  with  an  Army  where  there  have 
had  to  be  so  many  changes.  In  the  way  of 
abandoning  practices  that  the  Army  thought 
to  be  vitally  Important  to  a  successful  fight- 
ing force — well,  many  quit  In  disgust. 

You  can  see  It  In  the  attitude  of  the 
Marine  Corps;  they  Just  can't  bear  the 
thought  of  turning  Into  an  outfit  with  hair 
down  to  the  collar  and  slackness  on  saluting 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  I'm  sure  that  many 
Army  officers  feel  the  same  way. 

I  do  think  the  situation  Is  recoverable  If 
you  can  extricate  yourself  from  a  war  that 
people  don't  believe  In,  or  even  If  they  believe 
m  It  they're  weary  of  It  and  not  willing  to 
pay  any  more  of  the  blood  costs  Involved. 

The  Army  can  recover  all  right.  It  will  take 
a  while,  but  you  know  they've  been  running 
some  kind  of  Army  since  1775  and  most  of 
the  ways  In  which  you  treat  men  have  al- 
ready been  discovered.  I'm  sure  we  haven't 
lost  It  forever. 

The  Army  Is  not  a  static  Institution,  there's 
this  great  tide  of  people  flowing  through  It 
and  life  goes  on.  and  society  adapts  to  change. 
Maybe  what  It  was  like  10  years  ago  wUl 
never  recur.  But  I  would  Just  reject  as  non- 
sense the  Idea  that  there  Is  this  permanent 
sapping  of  the  national  will  to  fight  In  glori- 
ous causes.  There's  a  clear  sapping  of  the 
will  to  fight  In  an  Inglorious  cause — but,  God, 
what  society  wouldn't  react  that  way? 

BORJED  GI's  Tdkn  To   "Praogino."  Hmow 
(By  Peter  Jay  and  Peter  Osnos) 

Dakano,  VrrruAM. — He  Is  a  black  private 
from  Mollne,  HI.  His  name  Is  General  D.  Mc- 
Lemore.  He  was  lying  nervously  awake  In  the 
barracks  to  which  he  had  Just  been  assigned 
when,  through  the  thin  walls,  he  heard  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  the  pin  being  pulled 
from  a  grenade. 

McLemore  was  not  a  Jumpy  type.  At  20,  he 
was  on  his  second  tour  In  Vietnam,  this  time 
with  the  Amerlcal  division  at  Chulal.  His 
first  tour,  as  a  radioman  on  an  Infantry  re- 
connaissance team  In  the  Central  Highlands, 
had  come  to  an  early  end  when  he  was 
wounded  In  combat  and  evacuated  to  the 
United  States,  but  he  had  volunteered  to  re- 
turn. 

The  reason  McLemore  was  on  edge  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  enemy.  He  was 
nervoiis  because  earlier  on  this  particular 
evening,  Sept.  25,  1970,  there  had  been  a  fight 
between  whites  and  blacks  at  an  enlisted 
mens  club  and  tempers  were  running  high. 


McLemore  bad  not  been  In  the  club,  nor 
in  the  fight.  But  he  was  a  new  man  in  a 
company  that  was  almost  entirely  white,  and 
he  had  been  hearing  whites  talking  loudly, 
outside  In  the  night,  about  "getting  a 
nigger." 

Under  oath  some  time  later,  he  was  to  say 
that  walking  to  his  "hooch" — barrack — that 
night  felt  a  little  like  combat.  "It  was  like 
when  you  are  out  on  a  patrol.  You  are  always 
wairy  and  scared,  you  always  look  for 
danger." 

So  when  he  heard  a  white  voice  outside 
the  hooch  say  "The  nigger  lives  here,  let's  get 
him,"  and  moments  later  the  tinny  noise  of 
the  pin  coming  loose  from  the  grenade,  he 
reacted  with  the  Instinct  of  a  combat  in- 
fantryman. 

"I  knew  It  was  a  frag,  sir,"  he  said  later, 
"I  thought  he  was  going  to  throw  It  through 
the  screen."  He  picked  up  his  M-16  cham- 
bered a  round,  and  quickly  went  outside  in 
his  sandals  and  undershorts. 

There,  under  the  window  by  McLemore's 
bunk,  a  white  man  was  bending  over.  There 
are  different  accounts  of  what  followed,  but 
this  much  Is  clear: 

The  man  bending  over  by  the  window,  a 
g^renade  in  his  hand,  was  Spec.  4  Bruce 
Thomas,  a  white  soldier  who  with  three 
others  had  Just  been  talking  loudly  about 
"getting  a  nigger." 

At  McLemore's  command,  Thomas  stood  up 
and  approached.  He  kept  walking  until  he 
was  face  to  face  with  the  black  soldier,  and 
the  M-16  suddenly  discharged.  Thomas  fell 
dead.  McLemore  dropped  his  rifle  In  horror, 
and  the  grenade — a  signal  grenade,  not  a 
dangerous  fragmentation  grenade  after  all — 
went  off  In  a  cloud  of  red  smoke. 

McLemore  was  subsequently  court  mar- 
tlaled,  convicted  of  voluntary  manslaughter 
and  sentenced  to  18  months  Imprisonment. 
He  Is  now  In  the  stockade  at  Leavenworth, 
Kan. — though  the  case  Is  under  review. 

The  sentence  was  a  relatively  light  one  for 
the  offense.  Henry  Aronson,  the  civilian  law- 
yer who  assisted  with  McLemore's  defense, 
believes  the  military  Judge  wtw  troubled  by 
the  case.  Certainly  Aronson  was  troubled. 

"We're  talking  about  a  man  who  was  put 
In  extreme  danger  In  a  conununlty  where 
everyone  lived  armed,  and  where  the  racial 
tensions  were  as  high  as  can  be."  he  said  In 
his  closing  statement. 

Blacks,  of  course,  are  not  the  only  targets 
of  fragging — or  of  Intimidating  pseudo-frag- 
glngs  with  duds  or  smoke  grenades,  as  In  the 
McLemore  Incident.  Indeed,  fragglngs  or 
other  violent  actions  are  more  often  directed 
against  those  in  authority — white  or  black. 

Last  January,  for  example,  at  Quangrl  com- 
bat base  Just  south  of  the  demilitarized  zone, 
two  white  majors  went  out  late  one  night  to 
ask  some  black  soldiers  to  turn  their  tape 
recorder  down.  There  was  an  argument,  a 
scuffle,  and  both  of  the  officers  were  shot,  one 
fatally. 

The  murder  weapon  was  never  found,  but 
one  of  the  soldiers,  Spec.  4  Alfred  B.  W.  Flint 
Jr.,  was  convicted  of  premeditated  murder 
and  sentenced  to  30  years.  There  Is  no  Indi- 
cation In  the  transcript  of  the  court  martial, 
held  here  last  spring,  that  the  Incident  was 
basically  racial  in  origin. 

Although  "fragglngs"  have  received  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  their  true  extent  is  un- 
known. 

Aronson,  who  besides  representing  GIs  is  a 
member  of  the  civilian  Lawyers'  Military  De- 
fense Committee,  observed  In  a  recent  letter 
to  his  Boston  office:  "Fragglngs  are  more 
threat  In  anticipation  than  in  execution." 
He  added,  however,  that  many  units  in  the 
fleld  "take  guns  away  from  men  except  those 
on  patrol  or  guard.  Grenades  are  taken  from 
everyone." 

Pentagon  flgures  show  that  incidents  of 
fragging — defined  as  assaulting  a  person  with 
an  explosive — are  climbing  as  the  war  Itself 
winds  down.  In  Just  the  first  seven  months 
of  1971,  there  have  been  210  assaults  con- 


sidered positively  or  probably  "fragglngs." 
This  Indicates  the  total  for  the  year  will  be 
way  above  the  271  assaults  registered  last 
year,  although  fatalities  from  fragglngs  are 
now  running  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  explanations  for  this  phenomenon 
vary.  Racial  tensions,  drug  abuse  and  plain 
frustration  of  men  being  hassled  by  sergeants 
at  a  time  when  this  war  seems  useless — all 
are  cit«d  by  conunanders  as  possible  causes. 
Although  disturbing,  interviews  with  com- 
manders who  are  trying  to  hold  the  remnants 
of  the  American  Army  here  together  showed 
that  fragging  was  not  as  worrisome  as  that 
phantom  enemy — drug^. 

Despite  repeated  warnings  by  the  Army 
about  its  possible  hazards,  marijuana  smok- 
ing was  never  really  more  than  a  nuisance 
and  an  embarrassment  to  the  commanders. 
Marijuana  was  cheap,  plentiful  and  pleasur- 
able. But  then  late  last  fall,  a  new  phenom- 
enon began  to  appear  A  grainy  white 
powder  that  came  In  neat  little  plastic  vials 
which  the  Vietnamese  peddlers  learned  to 
call  "smack,"  "skag"  or  "coke."  There  Is  no 
word  In  Vietnamese  for  heroin  but  that  Is 
what  It  was,  and  before  long  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  GIs  were  using  it. 

The  Army  then  found  it  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  exaggerating  the  dangers  of  mari- 
juana, because  when  slmllEir,  more  urgent 
warnings  began  to  appear  about  heroin,  most 
soldiers  Just  didn't  believe  them.  Also,  the 
mistaken  belief  spread  that  heroin  Is  non- 
addlctlve  when  smoked  rather  than  Injected. 
Heroin  In  Vietnam  is  about  15  times  as 
strong  as  the  drug  sold  In  the  states,  so 
there  wasn't  any  need  to  inject  it. 

Another  attraction  was  that  heroin  mixed 
with  tobacco  has  a  barely  detectlble  smell, 
while  marijuana  has  a  thick,  sweet  odor. 

"I  stood  there  and  puffed  skag  right  while 
the  sarge  was  checking  me  over,"  said  one 
GI  recently  at  a  drug  clinic  in  Cantho. 

The  Army,  increasingly  concerned  about 
what  was  clearly  becoming  an  epidemic, 
thrashed  around  for  a  solution.  Some  GIs 
were  thrown  In  Jail,  others  were  dropped 
from  the  service  as  unfit,  still  others  were 
admitted  to  amnesty  programs  to  be  "with- 
drawn" from  heroin  under  medical  super- 
vision and  then  returned  to  their  outfits. 

Efforts  were  made  to  persuade  South  Viet- 
namese authorities  that  they  had  to  tak^ 
cJeclslve  steps  against  distributors.  Presi- 
dent Thleu  was  told  on  many  occasions  by 
ranking  Americans  that  Congress  would  not 
look  kindly  on  continued  aid  for  a  country 
that  was  turning  thousands  of  Its  young 
people  Into  Junkies. 

The  South  Vietnamese  responded  with 
some  tightening  of  customs  Inspection  and 
crackdowns  on  scattered  drug  dealers.  One 
result  has  been  that  the  supply  of  marijuana 
has  dropped  sharply.  It  Is  now  harder  to  find 
and  more  expensive  than  heroin,  which  Is 
still  abundant. 

Ironically,  many  officers  In  the  drug  field 
believe  the  army  would  be  a  lot  better  off  If 
the  heroin  users  could  be  converted  back  to 
pot.  Lately  even  Army  radio  has  been  taking 
a  notably  mild  line  on  marijuana. 

The  Army  has  now  developed  a  reasonably 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  heroin  prob- 
lem. Amnesty  for  men  who  turn  themselves 
In  (some  do  it  two  or  three  times)  Is  vastly 
preferred  over  courts-martial,  and  there  Is  a 
determination  that  no  man  should  leave 
Vietnam  addicted. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  tactic  of  all 
has  been  the  urine  test.  It  took  only  a  matter 
of  days  for  the  word  to  get  around  that  de- 
parture from  Vietnam  would  be  delayed  if 
you  had  drugs  In  your  systen..  Rather  than 
try  to  cheat  the  test,  many  GIs  decided  to 
withdraw. 

While  this  provides  no  assurance  that  the 
troops  will  stay  off.  It  offers  them  a  fresh 
start  when  they  get  home  where  heroin  is 
less  available  and  less  pure  than  In  Vietnam. 
There  are  a  variety  of  explanations  offered 
for  the  heavy  drug  use  in  Vietnam.  The  one 
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most  often  heard  is  that  the  GIs  are  young 
and  lonely,  like  soldiers  in  all  wars.  Also, 
this  war  is  different,  perhaps,  becatise  It  has 
become  so  unpopular  and  there  Is  so  little 
left  for  Americans  to  do. 

"They  really  are  not  doing  anything  they 
consider  relevant  with  the  possible  exception 
of  dying,"  said  MaJ.  Richard  Ratner,  a  psy- 
chiatrist who  runs  a  drug  program  at  the 
massive  Longblnh  support  base  near  Saigon. 

Aside  from  Its  possible  link  to  drugs,  bore- 
dom Is  widespread  enough  to  be  a  problem  in 
itself — although  this  army  Is  better  cared  for, 
better  alr-condltloned  and  better  entertained 
than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

"The  grunts  do  not  have  a  Job,"  wrote 
Aronson  of  the  lawyers  group,  "and  this  ex- 
plains to  me  why  Justice  problems  are  so 
much  greater  than  the  other  services  .  .  . 
The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  men  have  Jobs 
for  the  most  part  .  .  . 

"The  Army  does  not.  They  Just  sit  and 
smoke  and  count  the  days  and  worry  and 
wonder  about  God  knows  what — and  com- 
mand wants  them  to  'Do  something'  which 
translates  Into  ludicrous  assignments  and 
getting  gear  in  shape.  All  this  leads  to  an 
ongoing  brinkmanship,  with  a  grunt  going  as 
far  as  he  can  not  to  do  what  he  is  told  to  do." 

It  Is  an  easily  observable  truth  that  when 
American  soldiers  are  busy  and  under  pres- 
sure, they  perform  better  and  far  more  cheer- 
fully than  when  they're  not. 

At  EChesanh  in  February,  when  the  Ameri- 
can forces  geared  up  for  what  was  clearly 
the  last  real  push  of  the  war  and  swept  back 
into  enemy-held  country  In  preparation  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Laos,  the 
bored  American  troops  underwent  a  remark- 
able transformation. 

Reporters  who  traveled  to  Khesanh  and 
other  forward  posts  dtirlng  the  nearly  two- 
month-long  operation,  vratching  the  troops 
work  feverishly  as  the  weather  turned  from 
cold  rains  and  mud  to  blistering  sun  and 
choking  dust,  found  spirits  considerable  bet- 
ter than  at  any  of  the  comfortable  echelon 
camps. 

Drugs  were  available — with  marijuana 
more  in  evidence  than  heroin — but  fights 
were  few  and  MPs  reported  practically  no  pet- 
ty thefts  and  other  lesser  dlsclpUtmry  Infrac- 
tions. 

"The  only  way  to  keep  a  fighting  man  in 
trim,"  Gen.  Crelghton  Abrams,  commander 
of  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam,  often  tells  friends, 
"is  to  give  him  something  to  do." 

GI's  S'riLL  Gum — Akd  Thxk  Soicx 
(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  George  C.  Wilson) 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C. — It  isn't  "PVom  Here  to 
E^ternlty"  and  It  certainly  Isn't  a  barracks- 
room  ballad  like  "Ounga  Din."  But  Willie 
and  Joe,  those  grizzled  and  irreverent  old 
soldiers  from  World  War  n,  would  feel 
right  at  home  here  in  at  least  one  respect: 
the  griping. 

The  19708  GIs  of  this  vital  garrison  where 
a  president  must  turn  for  combat  re«uly 
troops  in  a  crisis  were  Indulging  in  that  an- 
cient Army  pastime.  As  always  when  enlisted 
men  gather  off-duty,  the  longer  they  talked 
the  louder  the  language  and  the  more  boast- 
ful the  stories. 

"The  Army  Is  so  f ed  up,"  one  of  the 

young  soldiers  sitting  around  the  table  said. 
"The  Army  took  me  away  from  school.  It  took 
me  away  from  a  Job.  It  put  me  In  an  en- 
vironment that  I  don't  like.  I  guess  It's  O.K. 
If  you  dig  It,  but  I  don't  dig  it." 
Another  GI  spoke  up  immediately. 
"The  Army's  going  to  be  dead.  They're 
going  to  run  Into  more  and  more  problems 
getting  guys  to  re-up  (re-enllst)  because  of 
the  harassment  and  because  of  the  cost  of 
living.  And  here  In  the  states  a  third  of  the 
division   is  in  the  fleld  all  the  time  doing 

bull  s ,  nothing  more,  and  the  rest  of  the 

division  Is  back  In  their  own  area  picking  up 
cigarette  butts.  And  they're  sick  of  It.  And 


when  you  don't  pick  up  the  butts  you  get 
harassed.  And  since  the  war's  wound  down 
when  you  dont  pick  up  the  butts  you  get 
In  the  last  few  months  there's  nothing  to  do 
except  stand  guard  and  things  like  that. 
The  VOLAR  (volunteer  Army]  program's  a 
complete  bust  because  nobody  wants  to  go 
along  with  It. 

"The  Army  isn't  going  to  exist.  There's 
going  to  be  more  and  more  men  getting  out. 
Not  only  that,  the  lifers  [the  career  non- 
commissioned  officers]  are  getting  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  because  the  lower  ranks 
are  getting  better  programs  and  better  wages 
than  they  got.  So  they're  getting  out,  too. 
Thank  God,  the  military  is  destroying  itself. 
Cancer  eventually  kills  the  victim." 

One  of  his  buddies,  a  GI  with  a  drooping 
mustache,  picked  up  the  conversation. 
"Right  now  we  have  a  guy  in  the  unit  fac- 
ing a  court-martial,  dishonorable  discharge. 
About  a  week  ago,  he  went  out  and  let  all 
the  air  out  of  the  tires  of  one  of  the  lifer's 
cars.  He  had  really  been  harassing  us,  that 
lifer,  and  we  were  thinking  about  planting 
a  bomb  in  his  room.  And  we  started  harassing 
him:  kicking  his  door  down,  painting  his 
whitewalls  black.  And  then  this  guy  let  all 
the  air  out  of  his  tires,  and  he  got  caught." 

A  Vietnam  veteran  showed  he  could  top 
that  with  a  story  straight  out  of  Catch-23. 

"In  Nam,"  he  said,  "we  were  going  to  have 
a  parade  for  Gen.  Malloy  and  we  didn't  think 
it  was  right  for  us  to  march. 

"And  so  we  broke  in  the  demolition  room 
and  stole  some  C-4  and  blew  up  the  review- 
ing stand  where  be  was  going  to  give  us  a 
speech." 

Loud  laughter  and  cheers.  "Oh,  Wow,  that's 
beautiful,  manl"  one  soldier  called  out. 

"You  see,  stateside  we  do  it  another  way," 
a  GI  explained  to  his  civilian  visitor.  "You 
try  to  get  the  guy's  efficiency  rating  shot  so 
that  he  gets  transferred  or  else  he  puts  him- 
self in  for  Nam  so  he  can  get  his  efficiency 
rating  back  up.  But  it's  damn  frustrating. 
It's  so  hard  to  get  back  at  them." 

The  soldiers  went  on  to  tell  other  stories: 
of  "fragging"  sergeants  in  Vietnam  with 
hand-grenades  ...  or  destroying  Army 
equipment  here  at  Ft.  Bragg  ...  of  boredom 
and  resentment  and  disobeying  orders  .  .  . 
of  questioning  authority  and  arguing  with 
their  superiors  about  military  and  national 
policies. 

They  were  exhlblttng  traits  that  com- 
manders Invariably  cite  when  they  discuss 
what  today's  yoimg  soldiers  are  like.  Two 
factors  distinguish  today's  Army  from  the 
old  one  of  GI  griping  and  questioning:  the 
depth  of  the  hostility  expressed  and  the  will- 
ingness of  some  soldiers  to  do  more  than 
merely  complain  about  conditions. 

A  full  colonel  who  commanded  a  brigade 
at  Bragg  was  asked  If  the  soldiers  were  tell- 
ing the  truth  when  they  boasted  about  sab- 
otaging their  own  equipment.  "They  do,"  he 
said. 

"You  mean  it  is  a  fact?"  he  was  asked 
again. 

"It  is  a  fact." 

The  situation  is  paradoxical.  Bragg  is  the 
home  of  the  elite  82d  Airborne  Division  and 
the  Green  Berets.  To  an  outsider,  Bragg 
seems  a  place  of  high  discipline  and  motiva- 
tion, esplrlt  de  corps  and  splt-and-polish. 
The  chant  of  marching  soldiers  fills  the  air, 
the  pace  of  maneuvers  is  brisk,  the  barracks 
neat  and  well-scrubbed.  Mutual  respect  and 
courtesy  appear  to  prevail.  Officers  and  en- 
listed men  exchange  snappy  salutes  when 
they  pass  each  other,  the  officer  saying  his 
good  mornings,  the  enlisted  man  respond- 
ing with  a  terse  reply,  "Airborne,  sir." 

But  Bragg  Is  also  the  home  of  strong  soldier 
dissent.  It  is  a  place  where  officers  sign  their 
names  to  antiwar  ads  In  the  local  newspaper 
saying  they  'demand  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  military  personnel  and  advisers" 
from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1971,  and  a  gar- 
rison where  privates  voice  even  harsher  an- 
tipathy toward  the  Army  and  the  war.  To 


hear  some  of  these  soldiers  is  to  wonder  iX 
they  will  ever  fight  again. 

Yet  most  paradoxical  of  all  is  the  attitude 
of  their  own  commanders.  Although  fully 
aware  of  the  anti-military  attitudes  among 
many  soldiers,  these  commanders  regard  to- 
day's soldier  as  the  best  in  American  history. 
In  their  view,  these  young  men  are  the  best 
educated,  best  trained,  most  sophisticated 
ever  to  wear  the  uniform.  If  that  seems  far 
beside  the  jxiint  when  considering  the  Army's 
present  difficulties,  the  commanders  will  cite 
what  they  see  as  the  final  test.  These  same 
young  men  fought  superbly  in  the  longest, 
most  unpopular  war  in  American  history — 
a  war  the  soldiers  themselves  came  to  reject. 
Officers,  at  least  some  of  them,  even  pro- 
fess to  find  a  virtue  In  the  attitudes  of  today's 
soldier. 

"The  Army  has  to  be  questioned,"  said  a 
major  with  18  years'  service,  including  three 
tours  of  Vietnam.  "It's  a  bureaucracy.  Like 
any  bureaucracy.  It  tends  to  get  moving  in 
a  certain  direction  and  it  takes  a  hell  of  a 
push  to  get  it  moving  in  another  direction. 
"These  young,  well-educated,  questioning 
kids  coming  In  today  are  really  doing  the 
Army  a  lot  of  good.  You  know,  one  of  the 
things  Von  Steuben  and  Pulaski  found  when 
they  came  here  to  train  American  troops 
when  the  Army  first  started  during  our 
revolution  wtis  that  American  soldiers  were 
always  questioning  the  orders.  Now  all  of 
a  sudden  everyone's  walking  around  real 
surprised.  American  troops  have  always  ques- 
tioned the  orders.  The  press  has  Just  started 
talking  about  it  recently." 

But  saying  that,  few  would  deny  that  here, 
too,  the  Army  faces  acute  problems  common 
to  other  areas. 

At  night,  soldiers  gather  in  coffeehouses 
In  downtown  Fayetteville  to  voice  their  dis- 
pleasure vrtth  the  Army.  They  hear  speakers 
advise  them  of  their  constitutional  rights 
and  outline  protest  demonstrations  and  the 
ways  to  disrupt  the  military.  The  walls  of 
the  coffee  houses  are  decorated  with  all  the 
slogans  and  posters  so  familiar  at  antiwar 
meetings  in  New  York  or  Chicago  or  San 
FYanclBco. 

As  has  been  reported  in  a  previous  article, 
drug  use  Is  extensive  here.  Both  enlisted  men 
and  officers  say  heroin — variously  known  as 
"smack."  "H"  or  "horse" — Is  easier  to  get 
than  marijuana.  One  officer  explained  that 
particular  phenomenon  this  way: 

"Heroin  came  In  here,  as  I  understand  it, 
when  a  lot  of  guys  came  back  from  Nam  and 
really  had  been  turned  on  to  grass.  They 
thought,  'This  is  good.  I  like  It.  I  like  to 
relax  with  it.  Then  Operation  Intercept  came 
along  and  cut  down  the  flow  of  marijuana 
Into  this  area.  Guys  began  to  look  for  other 
vays  to  get  their  highs. 

"And  some  bold  and  brazen  Individuals 
began  to  try  hard  narcotics,  and  lo  and  be- 
hold if  they  didn't  get  addicted  the  first 
time  they  tried  it.  Not  only  that,  It  was  a  fan- 
tastic high.  All  of  a  sudden  they  began  to  be 
connoisseurs.  They  say  'I  like  the  downer  you 
get  on  heroin  better  than  the  high  you  get  on 
amphetamines.'  And  I  think  that's  how 
heroin  became  entrenched  in  this  area." 
He  went  on  to  say : 

"Now  when  you  go  to  buy  drugs,  heroin 
is  here.  You  walk  down  the  street  in  Fay- 
etteville and  there's  a  little  teeny-bopper  that 
says,  'smack,  smack,  smack.'  He's  got  it.  Hell 
sell  It  to  you,  I  talked  to  a  guy  the  other  day 
who  was  looking  for  grass.  He  went  to  three 
dealers  and  couldn't  find  it.  You  don't  sell 
grass  because  It's  too  bulky.  It's  too  easy  to 
get  caught." 

Although  soldiers  here  use  drugs  in  their 
barracks,  the  common  practice  Is  to  "turn 
on"  at  rented  apartments,  or  pads,  off  the 
base  in  the  Fayettsville  area.  And  here,  as  In 
Germany,  crime  and  drugs  go  hand  In  hand. 
Barracks  thefts  are  common.  "Personally, 
I'm  very  paranoid,"  said  one  soldier.   "Like 
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If  I  see  anyone  In  my  barracks  I  don't  know, 
I  get  all  uptight." 

Exchanging  stolen  property  for  ready  cash 
Is  no  problem.  The  ublquitovis  pawnshop 
dealers  off  base  take  what  the  soldier  has  to 
offer  with  no  questions  asked,  commanders 
say. 

But  perhaps  the  sharpest  Impression  of  the 
garrison  Army  today  Is  the  rift  between  the 
young  soldier  and  the  veteran  noncommis- 
sioned officer.  They  speak  a  different  lan- 
gtiage,  live  a  different  style,  view  the  Army 
and  America  from  a  different  perspective. 

"It's  advanced  Boy  Scouts."  said  one  old- 
time  sergeant  of  the  changes  taking  place  In 
In  the  new  Army.  "You  And  the  young  troop- 
er— well,  he  does  things  just  to  irritate  a 
professional  soldier.  No  hat,  no  shirt.  I  don't 
like  to  wear  a  hat  either,  but  I  do  because 
It's  part  of  the  military.  And  pot  smoking, 
I  And  it  hard  to  believe  there's  a  guy  sit- 
ting right  on  top  of  a  track  [half-track  arm- 
ored vehicle],  in  broad  daylight,  26  people 
aroimd  and  he's  smoking  a  big  Joint,  and  no- 
body says  anything  about  it. 

"I  personally  think  the  Army  should  take 
lessons  from  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Marine 
Corps  says  we're  not  joining  you,  you're  join- 
ing us.  But  these  young  soldiers  they  ques- 
tion you.  They  say  'why?'  They  ask  why  you 
want  to  go  to  Vietnam,  and  you  say,  'well,  you 
go  because  you're  a  soldier.'  And  they  say, 
'you're  nuts.  You're  out  of  your  gourd.  The 
Vietnamese  never  did  anything  for  you.'  " 

The  young  soldier  reacts  no  less  strongly 
albeit  differently. 

"The  Ufers,"  one  of  them  said,  "everything 
that  comes  out,  from  the  new  regulation  to 
the  new  hair  styles,  they  hate  it.  Today  I  was 
discussing  the  war  with  my  new  NCO,  and  I'm 
violently  opposed  to  the  war  and  I  wouldn't 
fight  In  it,  but  I  didn't  say  it  that  way.  I 
made  what  you  might  call  a  moral  complaint 
about  the  war.  You  know,  economlcallv  and 
humanistically  how  wrong  it  Is.  Any  war 
that  Is. 

"And  he  told  me  that  since  he  was  going 
to  be  my  NCO  that  If  I  opened  my  mouth  and 
talked  about  the  war  like  that  again  he  was 
going  to  make  sure  I  shut  up.  And  I  said, 
'well.  I'm  not  going  to  make  any  speeches 
about  It,  because  that's  wrong,  but  I'm  going 
to  continue  to  talk  to  the  guys  I  work  with 
because  that's  normal.'  And  he  says  'well,  I'll 
shut  you  up,  because  I'll  get  you  court-mar- 
tialed.' He  can't  do  it  legally,  I  know  he  can't. 
But  that's  what  he  said." 

Strangely,  both  groups  respond  the  same 
way  to  another  facet  of  Army  life.  They  be- 
lieve civilians  view  the  man  In  vmlform  with 
contempt.  A  sergeant  who  served  In  Vietnam 
told  of  going  back  to  his  home  town.  "They 
asked  me  If  I  ever  killed  a  child,"  he  said 
bitterly. 

A  young  soldier  from  Ohio,  who  Is  mlU- 
tantly  antiwar,  found  his  personal  view  made 
no  difference  when  he  was  In  uniform. 

"It's  weird  when  you  go  nome  In  uniform," 
he  recalled.  "People  Just  look  down  on  you. 
They  treat  you  altogether  different  when 
you're  In  uniform.  I  went  up  to  the  campus 
to  see  my  girl  and  I  got  called  pig  and  mur- 
derer and  all  other  kind  of  things  Just  be- 
cause I  was  In  uniform." 

Such  emotions  come  as  no  surprise  In  this 
period  of  bitter  divisions  over  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. American  soldiers  of  all  ranks  feel  they 
have  been  misunderstood,  unfairly  stereo- 
typed and  discredited  by  their  own  fellow  cit- 
izens. Here,  though,  as  at  other  Army  Instal- 
lations, you  meet  officers  who  see  the  present 
climate  a  challenge  and  testing  being  benefi- 
cial In  the  long  run. 

Perhaps  a  major  in  the  Green  Berets  who 
had  served  four  times  In  Vietnam  ove.-  the 
last  decade  expressed  that  thought  best. 

"Here  we  were,  before  this  Vietnam  war, 
so  damn  self-satisfied  and  smug  that  it  was 
unbelievable."  he  said.  "We  were  sitting  on 
top  of  the  world,  literally,  and  saying  we 
know  what's  best  about  everything.  Well,  we 


really  got  our  nose  bloodied.  Things  Just  got 
torn  up  In  the  United  States.  People  spoke 
out.  They  said  just  because  he's  elected  to 
Congress  he  isn't  God.  Just  because  he  Is  a 
general  In  the  Pentagon  he  Isn't  God. 

"They  asked  questions.  And  If  nothing  else 
comes  out  of  this  war  but  that,  we've  won  a 
magnificent  victory.  If  we  can  get  the  people 
to  question  some  of  the  ridiculous  as  well  as 
the  Intelligent  decisions  of  people  In  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  people  in  the  government,  It's 
been  worth  It  ten  times  over." 

And  for  all  the  doubt  and  dissent  voiced  in- 
side today's  Army,  that  candid  professional 
soldier's  viewpoint  Is  not  unusual,  either. 

Commissioned  Dissenters;  "Yod're  a  Tool, 
A  Machine" 

The  following  conversation  was  taped  with 
a  group  of  about  12  Army  oflflcers,  from  ma- 
jors to  lieutenants,  who  are  members  of  the 
Concerned  Officers  Movement,  at  Ft.  Bragg, 
N.C.,  that  put  an  advertisement  in  a  local 
newspaper  calling  for  an  end  to  the  "Im- 
moral and  wasteful  war"  In  Vietnam.  Here 
they  discuss  how  they  feel  about  the  Army 
and  what  prompted  them  to  Join  such  a 
group : 

Captain.  "When  you're  inside  the  military 
you  really  don't  know  what  your  rights  are, 
and  I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems. This  threat  of  Intimidation  from  not 
knovirlng  exactly  what  can  happen  to  you, 
exactly  what  the  regulations  are. 

"What  happened  here  was  a  very  heavy 
personal  move  for  me.  Armed  Forces  Day  was 
coming  up  and  I  thought  it  was  time  to  ex- 
press something  about  the  war.  I  had  come 
Into  the  Army  sort  of  accepting  the  Army  as 
an  Institution.  I  had,  of  course,  antl-Vletnam 
and  antiwar  feelings  but  it  was  only  after 
sort  of  living  within  the  military  that  I  came 
to  the  point  where  I  no  longer  could  accept 
the  military  as  a  worthy  Institution.  So  we 
talked  about  taking  out  an  ad,  and  checked 
Into  It  and  it  seemed  we  were  within  our 
rights  under  the  Constitution. 

"Then  after  the  ad  ran  we  were  first  told 
we  were  all  going  to  be  court-martialed.  Then 
they  offered  14  of  us  a  chance  to  resign,  which 
we  did  not  do." 

LntrrxNANT.  "I've  been  opposed  to  the  war 
for  several  years,  but  It's  been  a  developing 
trend  since  I've  been  In  the  service.  Within 
myself  I  Just  no  longer  can  sit  back  and  let 
other  people  represent  something  I  don't  be- 
lieve In." 

Lieutenant.  "It's  the  rigidity  of  the  mili- 
tary. It's  the  Idea  that  when  you're  In,  you're 
a  tool,  a  machine.  You're  to  do  what  you're 
told  with  no  questions  asked.  You  know, 
don't  embarrass  anybody,  save  your  own  ass 
kind  of  thing." 

Lieutenant.  "I  felt  pretty  hypocritical 
ever  since  I  joined  ROTC.  I  made  a  lot  of 
mistakes  going  back  a  long  way.  So  then  I 
was  Just  sitting  down  here  at  Ft.  Bragg 
and  my  conscience  kind  of  bothered  me, 
and  I  Just  came  over  here  one  night  [to 
the  private  house  where  they  hold  meet- 
ings] and  fell  Into  things.  Now  I've  come  to 
the  point,  because  of  Vietnam,  that  I 
wouldn't  participate  In  a  war  unless  I  were 
sure  that  the  United  Srt.ates    was  right." 

Lieutenant.  "If  New  York  Harbor  was  In- 
vaded tomorrow — or  today — I'd  never  touch 
a  weapwn.  AU  I  could  do  Is  not  participate." 

Captain.  "When  I  waa  a  sophomore  In  high 
school  I  read  'All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
F*ront,'  and  It  made  a  lasting  Impression  on 
me.  This  man  was  writing  about  how  these 
young  people  were  totally  destroyed  by  war. 
It  just  exhausted  them.  So  that  showed  the 
Insanity  of  It.  That  waste  of  human  life. 
For  what? 

"What  W£irs  are  ever  fought  for  100  per 
cent  pure  reasons?  I  can't  say  what  I  would 
do  If  this  country  was  Invaded.  I  know  when 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  go  to  Vietnam  I 
decided  I  wouldn't  go  because  all  the  rea- 
sons for  being  in  Vietnam  were  completely 


Immoral.  That's  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 
When  I  see  pictures  of  what  we've  done  to 
other  human  beings,  I  Just  think  that  we. 
In  the  world,  have  to  find  a  better  way  of 
relating  to  one  another." 

Lieutenant.  "I'd  say  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  people  I  know,  young  soldiers,  lieu- 
tenants and  captains,  have  told  me  privately 
they  agree  with  what  Tve  said,  but  either 
they  don't  have  the  guts  to  say  it  publicly 
or  they  don't  feel  it  waa  their  place  to  speak 
up.  I  find  very  few  people  who  will  say  we 
didn't  do  the  right  thing  [by  publicly  pro- 
testing the  war]." 

Captain.  "I  think  the  basic  trend  In  oui 
society  today  is  to  be  apolitical.  Our  genera- 
tion, too  The  older  generation  tells  us, 
'Well,  sit  back.  Walt  until  you  come  of  age.' 
The  thing  is:  when  do  you  become  of  age? 
I  feel  I've  come  of  age  now. 

"I  had  a  long  talk  with  my  commanding 
officer  about  a  month  ago  and  he  said, 
'Someday  the  burden  of  responsibility  Is  go- 
ing to  be  placed  on  your  shoulders,'  and  as 
I  left  his  office  I  thought  to  myself:  the 
burden  of  reeponslbillty  Is  on  my  shoulders 
right  now.  If  I'm  ever  going  to  do  any- 
thing In  my  life  now  is  the  time,  because 
I'm  27  years  old.  When  do  you  start  par- 
ticipating In  society?  Tm  ready  to  partici- 
pate right  now. 

"This  Is  why  I'm  not  going  to  accept  the 
Idea  that  I  could  become  another  William 
Calley. 

"I'm  not  going  to  become  institutional- 
ized to  the  point  where  I  oan  go  out  and 
kill  somebody." 

LrruTENANT.  "I  think  most  of  the  younger 
officers  In  the  Army  feel  like  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  If  you're  In  the  Army  for 
two  years  and  you  do  something  like  signing 
an  antiwar  ad  there  goes  your  whole  future. 
You're  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  a  Job;  peo- 
ple are  going  to  step  on  you:  your  aunt's  not 
going  to  like  you.  The  security  thing.  Of 
course,  for  officers  who  plan  to  stay  In  the 
Army — well,  that  kind  of  action  is  unthink- 
able. T.^iere  goes  their  career." 

Lieutenant.  "Let's  face  It.  The  big  prob- 
lem Is  the  Army's  not  set  up  to  change  and 
yet  society's  going  through  tremendously 
accelerated  change.  This  to  me  Is  the  source 
of  the  conflict  you  see  In  the  Army  today. 

Captain.  "The  Army  Is  caught  in  Its  own 
trap.  It  can't  change  fast  enough,  and  yet 
It's  trying  to  do  something.  They  realize  that 
something's  wrong  and  they'll  ask  you  what 
It  Is.  But  they  won't  listen  when  you  tell 
them." 

Lieutenant.  "Yeah,  you  can't  say.  'Thou 
Shalt  Not  Kill.'" 

Captain.  "They  can't  step  outside  the  sys- 
tem far  enough  to  really  ask  why  things  are 
done  In  the  first  place.  Whereas  the  younger 
people  are  asking.  'How  come  this  Is  even 
being  done  In  the  first  place'  They  show  you 
a  little  bit  of  change  and  they  say,  'Look 
aren't  we  nice  guys,  we  changed  this."  And 
we  say.  "Why  in  hell  don't  you  change  the 
whole  thing?'  But  they  cant  look  at  it  that 
way." 

M.\joR.  "The  Army's  reacting  in  this  situa- 
tion the  same  way  other  institutions  in  this 
country  are  reacting.  Just  like  the  colleges. 
Students  are  yelling  that  they  want  more 
of  a  voice,  so  the  administration  lets  the 
girls  stay  out  one  hour  extra  on  weekends. 

"It's  the  same  way  with  the  Army.  Every- 
body's screaming  at  the  Army  and  the  Army 
says,  'OK.,  you  can  grow  your  hair  an  inch 
longer."  That's  ridiculous." 

Lieutenant.  "The  Army's  Just  another  In- 
stitution. It's  Just  a  mirror  Image  of  what 
society  Is." 

Major.  "But  this  is  a  sp>eclal  situation  to- 
day In  that  the  Army  brass  is  asking  young 
people  who  are  perhaps  more  politically 
aware  than  any  other  generation  in  our  his- 
tory to  fight,  to  risk  and  give  their  lives,  in 
a  war  that  they  know  Is  politically  and  mor- 
ally unjust.  And  not  only  are  these  people 
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reacting  against  the  establishment  Image  of 
the  Army.  They're  also  exerting  their  rights 
to  refuse  to  be  involved  in  something  like 
that." 

Captain.  ""While  we've  been  talking  here, 
it's  dawned  on  me  that  the  Army  and  so- 
ciety have  forced  me  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  They've  abdicated,  in  my  opinion, 
from  the  President  on  down.  They've  pulled 
so  many  blunders  that  even  I,  way  down  here 
low  on  the  totem  pole,  say  I  refuse  to  be 
responsible  for  your  mistakes.  So  I'm  having 
to  try  to  educate  myself  to  come  out  of  my 
own  little  shell.  They're  forcing  me  to  be  a 
better  citizen  and  a  better  person. 

"Maybe  I'm  developing  an  ethic  of  suffer- 
ing. In  that  way  I  can  toss  the  blame  back 
on  them.  If  they  had  executed  their  respon- 
sibilities better  I  wouldn't  have  had  to  act 
this   way  " 

Retraining  the  Leaders  of  Today's  QI 
(By  George  C.  Wilson  and 
Haynea  Johnson) 
Ft.   Bennino,   Ga.— The   black   lieutenant 
gave  an  order  to  his  sergeant,  a  white  man. 
As  soon  as  the  lieutenant  was  out  of  ear- 
shot, the  sergeant  told  another  white  sol- 
dier in  the  unit:  "I  don't  know  about  you, 
but  I   ain't   going   to  work   for  that  rtftmn 
nigger." 

The  sequence  ended  and  the  white  and 
black  officers  watching  it  on  closed-circuit 
television  at  the  Army  Infantry  School  here, 
braced  for  the  question  coming  next:  What 
would  you  do? 

The  scene  was  Just  one  of  many  from  a 
special  seven-hour  course  designed  to  help 
Army  officers  cope  with  the  crisis  on  their 
hands  compounded  of  race,  crime,  rebellion, 
antl-mllitarism. 

That  the  course  was  developed  here  at 
Bennlng  Is  both  appropriate  and  Ironic.  Ap- 
propriate because  Bennlng  Is  the  home  of 
the  U.S.  Infantry,  heart  of  the  Army.  Ironic 
because  Bennlng  was  the  site  of  both  the 
training  and  the  trial  of  the  man  whose 
actions  Impelled  this  retooling  of  Army 
leadership:  Lt.  William  L.  Calley  Jr. 

Maj.  Gen.  Orwln  Clark  Talbott,  30  years 
the  soldier,  signed  the  murder  charges 
against  Calley  for  kUling  Vietnamese  clvU- 
lans  and  Is  now  heading  Bennlng's  drive  to 
pull  the  Army  back  up  to  the  high  ground 
of  public  respect. 

"I  did  it  In  absolute  conscience,"  said 
Talbott  of  that  action  against  Calley,  which 
fractured  the  Army  he  loves.  "'Nothing  made 
known  to  me  since  as  a  result  of  the  trial- 
has  brought  me  to  a  different  conclusion,  the 
slightest  furor  notwithstanding." 

Now,  he  said  in  an  Interview,  it  is  time 
for  the  Army  to  move  beyond  Mylai.  The 
institution  did  Its  duty  in  cleaning  its  own 
house,  Talbott  said,  and  now  must  come  to 
grips  with   the  other  problems. 

"I  am  genuinely  convinced  that  the  nation 
requires  an  armed  force  and  an  Army,"  Tal- 
bott said.  "It  Is  Just  necessary  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  required  to  create  the  sort 
of  Army  the  nation  needs  and  wants.  There 
Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
it  can  be  done." 

To  show  that  it  indeed  can  be  done,  Tal- 
bott— as  commander  of  this  base  and  its 
Army  Infantry  School— this  year  started 
teaching  leadership  to  sergeants  and  offi- 
cers all  over  again— no  matter  what  their 
rank  or  experience  or  medals. 

The  Army's  top  command  was  so  Impressed 
by  the  effort  that  It  has  exported  the  new 
course  to  other  training  commands.  And  Tal- 
bott thinks  civilian  society  could  adopt  It 
with  profit;  he  urged  visitors  to  see  for  them- 
selves. 

The  race  relations  segment  of  the  course, 
for  example,  opens  forcefully. 

"Today.""  said  the  black  Instructor  from 
the  stage  in  front  of  the  classroom,  "I'm 
going  to  be  the  NUF— nigger  up  front."  He 
explained  that  the  term  was  coined  to  cover 


blacks   displayed    in   front   offices    to   avert 
charges  of  discrimination. 

The  Instructor  was  Maj.  Tyrone  Fletcher, 
32-year-old  son  of  an  Impoverished  Baptist 
minister  from  Defunlak  Springs,  Fla.  He 
spoke  with  a  missionary  zeal  to  the  audience 
of  sergeants  and  officers  sitting  at  small  ta- 
bles around  the  classroom. 

"Let's  take  this  white  soldier  now,"  Fletch- 
er said.  "He  Is  in  the  Army,  and  he  has  devel- 
oped certain  pre-conceived  ideas  about  peo- 
ple of  color.  Let's  face  it.  Let's  be  realistic. 

"'He  might  come  from  a  home — come  from 
a  background — where  in  his  home,  in  his  en- 
vironment, In  his  school,  nigger  is  a  house- 
hold word."  He  shouted  the  word  nigger  at 
the  officers.  Many  of  them  blinked. 

"'He  might  have  grown  up  in  a  home," 
Fletcher  continued,  ""where,  If  the  maid 
drank  out  of  a  cup,  the  cup  was  boiled  be- 
fore anybody  else  used  it. 

""He  might  have  grown  up  in  an  area  where 
the  only  time  blacks  were  discussed  was  when 
someone  looked  at  the  newspaper  stories  of 
rioting  and  said,  "Oh,  oh.  They"re  at  it  again." 
"The  pKJint  is  that  even  if  a  young  sol- 
dier is  from  Utah,  he  comes  to  you  with 
ideas  and  notions  about  people  of  color. 
When  he  starts  to  relate  to  a  man  of  color 
it  is  going  to  affect  him  In  how  he  performs. 
"'So  consequently,  you  must  be  aware  of 
this.  Whether  all  these  preconceived  Ideas 
are  real  or  not,  those  are  idetis  and  attitudes 
that  you — the  leader — must  deal  with.  You 
must  face  up  to  them." 

"The  first  thing  you  have  to  do.""  Fletcher 
told  the  sergeants  and  officers  now  sitting  like 
scolded  schoolboys  In  front  of  him,  "'is  to  ad- 
mit to  yourself  that  we  basically  are  racists. 
We  come  from  a  racist  society.  And  color 
means  certain  things  in  our  society.  Once 
we  admit  that,  then  we  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  It  and  develop  normal  relationship 
among  people  of  all  races." 

With  Fletcher's  speech  as  the  warmup.  the 
race  relations  seminar  went  on  to  black  his- 
tory. Then  came  the  training  scenes  on 
closed-circuit  television,  and  the  challenges 
for  the  students  to  say  how  they  would  han- 
dle difficult  situations. 

One  white  sergeant  offered  a  prescription 
for  the  man  who  wouldn't  "work  for  that 
damn  nigger." 

"Educate  the  man."  he  said  "If  that 
doesn't  work,  then  you  have  to  discipline 
him." 

Major  Alfred  M.  Coke,  a  white  Instructor, 
provided  the  textbook  answer  to  the  free- 
wheeling dlscusslcn.  "Get  over  the  Idea," 
Coke  said,  that  the  black  captain  In  the 
scene  "is  a  qualified  Individual  or  else  he 
wouldn't  be  In  this  leadership  pK>sltion." 

The  themes  are  repeated  throughout  the 
seven-hour  course;  be  aware,  examine  your 
own  prejudices,  care  about  your  men,  ed- 
ucate them,  be  sensitive. 

"We  must  take  a  second  look  at  everything 
we  are  doing  with  the  goal  of  insuring  that 
what  we  do  makes  sense  and  that  anything 
that  does  not  make  good  sense  is  examined 
critically  and  changed  so  that  It  does,"  the 
course's  135-page  manual  states  In  Its  pre- 
face. ""Our  style  of  leadership,"'  the  manual 
exhorts,  "must  respect  the  Individual  dignity 
of  every  man.  There  is  no  room  in  today's 
Army  for  the  shouting,  screaming,  harass- 
ing style  of  leadership." 

An  example  of  the  new  guidance: 
"Give  the  soldiers  a  chance  to  live  up  to 
their  new  freedoms  such  as  getting  to  work 
on  time  without  having  a  reveille  formation. 
For  those  who  respond  correctly,  the  reins 
stay  loose."' 

While  those  of  us  who  grew  up  before 
World  War  II  accept  the  necessity  for  hard 
work,  the  manual  says,  the  young  man  com- 
ing Into  the  Army  today  may  work  "for  self- 
gratification,  the  ego  needs,  for  self-realiza- 
tion .  .  .  Hard  work  Is  no  longer  necessarily 
a  virtue  .  .  .  Today's  young  soldier  rejects 


and  resents  Imposed  solutions  and  dogmatic 
answers  .  .  . 

Such  searching  Individuals,  the  manual 
says,  "have  re-emphaslzed  man/  of  the  values 
the  older  people  have  been  preaching  about 
the  value  of  the  p>erscn.  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  honesty,  uitegrity.  ccnipassion. 
These  are  excellent  values  on  which  to  build 
a  nation  and  a  mcdern  Army  .  .  . 

Recommended  reading  for  the  course 
would  not  be  out  of  place  at  a  liberal  arts 
college.  Books  named  Include:  "Like  Father, 
Like  Son,  Like  Hell;"  "The  Greening  of 
America;'"  "New  Patterns  of  Management;" 
"Let  Them  Eat  Premises;"'  "Black  Power;"' 
"The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X." 

In  the  discussion  stimulated  by  the  tele- 
vised training  scenes,  some  of  the  sergeants 
In  the  class  were  skeptical  about  "sensitivity"" 
being  enough  to  keep  troops  In  line.  One 
complained  that  today's  sergeant  needs  "'four 
witnesses  and  two  television  cameras"'  to 
make  a  case  against  a  QI  who  steps  out  of 
line. 

Sergeants  also  are  unhappy  about  another 
mamfestatlon  of  sensitivity.  They  complain 
that  commanders  now  have  so  many  open- 
door  policies  for  enlisted  men  that  the  troops 
no  longer  have  to  go  through  their  sergeants. 
The  noncommissioned  officer,  goes  the  com- 
plaint. Is  the  odd  man  out  under  the  mod- 
ern Army  concept. 

Talbott"s  answer  to  such  complaints  la 
that  they  are  part  of  the  communications 
gap  that  the  Army  leadership  is  closing.  He 
contends  that  the  reforms  will  be  welcomed 
once  people  inside  and  outside  the  Army 
understand  that  the  reforms  are  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  whether  a  volunteer 
Army  proves  feasible  or  not. 

Top  generals  assert  that  such  efforts  as  up- 
grading leadership  will  make  the  Army  well 
again.  The  cure  wUl  come  from  the  new  em- 
phasis on  understanding  today"s  young  man; 
restoring  his  unit  pride  as  the  In-and-out 
turbulence  associated  with  Vietnam  days 
passes;  substituting  adventuresome  training 
for  make-work  duties;  making  the  barracks 
safe  and  more  comfortable  to  live  In.  and  giv- 
ing young  officers  less  paperwork  and  more 
authority  over  their  men's  training. 

This  win  take  time,  of  course,  and  many 
Junior  officers  contend  there  is  not  enough 
time  to  rely  on  the  generals'  prescribed  rem- 
edies. They  want  radical  change.  "What  Is 
needed,"  said  a  lieutenant  on  this  base,  "Is 
a  heart  transplant.  But  the  generals,  like  the 
human  body.  Just  physically  reject  such  a 
radical  change."  These  officers  think  the  pub- 
lic and  the  soldier  want  radical  change. 

Talbott  believes  there  is  stUl  a  reservoir 
of  good  will  toward  the  Army  on  the  part  of 
the  American  public,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  draw  on  it  "is  to  clean  our  house.  And  In 
the  long  run,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that 
the  American  people  will  Judge  us  for  what 

we  are  and  not  what  anybody  says  we  are 

me  or  anybody  else. 

"And  If  we  are  straight  and  we  are  loyal, 
and  If  we  are  constructive  as  far  as  the 
country  is  concerned,  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced the  American  people  will  consider 
us  as  such." 

Hottse  Units  To  Studt  Armt  Problems 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  said 
yesterday  it  has  begun  an  "all-out"  investi- 
gation to  learn  the  extent  of  drug  use,  frag- 
ging, desertion  and  other  personnel  prob- 
lems in  the  armed  forces. 

Chairman  F.  Edward  Hubert  (D-La.)  said 
in  a  statement  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  armed  forces  in  general,  and  the  Army  In 
particular,  face  monumental  challenges  to 
their  existence  as  fighting  forces.  The  prob- 
lems have  to  be  identified,  they  have  to  be 
acknowledged  and  they  have  to  be  dealt  with 
firmly,  fairly  and  quickly.  "The  American  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know  where  we  are 
headed  and  the  seriousness  of  the  situation." 
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Hebert  and  Rep.  Leslie  Arends  (R-ni.), 
senior  Republican  on  the  committee,  an- 
nounced that  four  special  subcommittees  are 
now  or  soon  will  be  at  work  on  the  Investiga- 
tion. 

One  unit  headed  by  Rep.  Dan  Daniel  (D- 
Va.).  a  former  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  la  studying  the  problem  of 
attracting  and  retaining  enlistees  and  career 
personnel.  Another  und.r  Rep.  Elliott  Hagan 
(D-Ga.)  la  Investigating  drug  abuse  by  serv- 
icemen. 

A  third  subcommittee  under  Rep.  William 
Randall  (D-Mo.)  Is  beginning  an  inquiry 
Into  the  United  States  commitments  to 
NATO  and  Its  abUlty  to  meet  them.  A  fourth 
group  under  Rep.  Otis  Pike  (D-N.T.)  will 
look  Into  the  utilization  of  manpower — the 
desirability  of  rotating  units  located  outside 
the  United  States,  the  ratio  of  support 
forces,  and  the  ratio  of  officers  to  enlisted 
personnel. 


Major  Flstchoi:  "I  Fkei,  We  Will  Six  Mom 
Ebuptions" 

MaJ.  Tyrone  Fletcher,  33,  Is  one  of  the 
Army's  young  black  leaders  of  the  effort  to 
Improve  race  relations.  He  helped  develop  the 
race  relations  course  for  the  Army  Infantry 
School  at  Pt.  Bennlng  and  Is  active  In  black- 
white  committees  dealing  with  the  problems 
off-poet  In  Columbus,  Oa.  He  considers  the 
black- white  confrontaUon  the  Army's  most 
serious  problem. 

Q:  Do  we  have  to  go  through  In  the  Army 
what  we  went  through  In  the  ghetto — an 
eruption  as  the  blacks  demand  what  they 
consider  their  long  neglected  rights? 

Fletcher:  It  might  erupt  tn  certain  areas, 
but  I  don't  think  It  will  be  an  overall  erup- 
tion throughout  the  Army  before  we  get  the 
problems  solved.  Overall,  the  Army  has 
started  to  do  things.  It  has  recognized  the 
problem.  You're  dealing  with  a  system, 
though,  that  you  Just  can't  plug  something 
and  change  it  overrUght. 

Q :  What  Is  your  advice  to  those  command- 
ers, especially  In  Germany,  who  said  the 
blacks  are  ganging  up  on  whites:  that  blacks 
are  Jumping  ahead  In  the  chow  line,  and 
that  black-white  crime  Is  very  specific — black 
vs.  white  dope  rings,  this  confrontation 
business? 

A:  First,  you  have  got  to  face  the  problem 
and  deal  with  It  In  an  objective  manner.  You 
have  got  to  sit  down  and  start  talking  about 
these  things  to  the  people  who  are  doing  It,  to 
the  soldier.  The  commander  has  to  become 
aware — not  Just  say,  well,  the  blacks  are 
doing  thU,  the  whites  are  doing  that — be- 
come aware  of  some  of  the  motivating  fac- 
tors. Re-education  of  the  commander,  really. 
Is  what  it  bolls  down  to.  The  commander  has 
to  educate  himself  so  he  will  be  able  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  these  things  with  the  sol- 
dier and  find  out  why : 

Q:  You  said  In  your  lecture  to  the  class 
here  that  the  confrontation  between  black 
and  white  Is  the  worst  problem  In  the  Army 
today.  Is  that  going  to  get  worse  before  It 
gets  better,  do  you  think?  Or  are  we  on  our 
way  ou*  of  the  woods? 

A-  I  don't  feel  we  are  on  our  way  out  of 
the  woods.  I  really  don't.  I  feel  we  will  see 
more  eruptions,  as  far  as  our  society  la  con- 
cerned. The  [black)  nationalism  Is  moving 
faster  than  the  reforms  and  other  factors  are 
adding  to  frustrations,  like  the  lack  of  Jobs. 

As  for  the  Army  Itself,  If  It  continues  to 
move  like  it  Is  going,  the  situation  Is  going 
to  balance  out.  We  still  have  some  Individ- 
uals at  all  levels  who  are  not  sensitive  but 
the  Army  has  started  to  recognize  this  and 
said,  "O.K.,  this  Is  what  we  have  to  do." 

Q:  How  do  you  explain  the  seeming  con- 
tradiction of  Improved  conditions  for  blacks 
In  the  Army  and  yet  young  blacks  protesting 
more  than  ever? 

A:  When  you  understand  the  psychology 
of  the  whole  thing — when  you  understand 


that  the  need  Is  Immediate,  then  you  can 
understand  why.  There  is  a  buUtup  hostility 
within  blacks  because  there  has  been  no  out- 
let; they  have  been  hiding  It. 

The  parents  of  those  19-year-old  kids  hid 
that  hostility  from  the  outside  world.  But 
from  their  actions  at  home  they  instilled 
that  hostility  and  the  things  those  young 
kids  saw  happen  built  hostility  within  them. 
But  now,  those  kids  say,  "I'm  not  going  to 
mask  my  hostility.  I'm  going  to  express  my- 
self." And  when  the  hostility  does  come  out. 
It  shows  up  In  varied  forms.  And  I  dont 
know  how  far  It  Is  going  to  go.  It  is  climbing 
now. 

Q:  Is  there  likely  to  be  a  white  reaction 
to  this  black  hostility — putting  us  back  to 
race  riots?  It  hasnt  happened  yet  In  Ger- 
many. 

A:  It  has  not.  This  Is  what  I  dont  under- 
stand. And  this  Is  why  I  say  I  really  can't 
understand  the  psychology  of  It  all.  It  seems 
to  me,  though,  that  there  will  be  something 
of  a — for  lack  of  a  better  word — white  back- 
lash. 

Q:  Is  there  any  way  to  avoid  that,  now  that 
the  confrontation  has  gone  this  far? 

A:  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  way  to  avoid 
It  at  this  point.  One  thing  we  can  do  as  a 
step  toward  preventing  it  from  happening  is 
to  get  these  people  into  situations  where 
they  can  talk  out  these  things. 

Q:  Why  do  some  of  the  young  blacks  call 
you  an  Uncle  Tom? 

A:  Because  I  tend  to  say  that  you  can't 
beat  the  system  on  the  outside  of  it.  The  only 
way  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  a  system  that  you  feel  is  wrong  is  to 
become  part  of  that  system,  especially  If  you 
are  In  the  minority.  You  can't  fight  a  total 
system  by  being  on  the  outside  of  it.  You've 
got  to  move  Into  the  mainstream  and  you 
have  got  to  have  something  to  offer. 

Lack  or  Trainino  of  NCO's  Is  a  Real  Big 
Pboklkm 

Here,  in  their  own  words  from  taped  Inter- 
views, are  representative  complaints  about 
conditions  in  the  Army  today  from  veteran 
sergeants,  traditionally  the  backbone  of  the 
Army. 

"Yesterday  morning  I  had  a  Pfc.  stand  In 
front  of  me — we  were  out  In  the  street,  no- 
body was  around — and  hU  first  comment  was, 
•There's  no  witnesses  around  here.'  And  he 
proceeded  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  about 
me.  He  continued  on  and  said  he  had  30  days 
left  but  there  were  three  people  in  the  troop 
who  were  going  to  kUl  me.  They  were  going 
to  blow  my  car  up. 

"This  Individual  is  so  erratic  that  you  cant 
pay  any  attention  to  him.  Yet  I've  had  this 
man  since  last  November.  He  has  two  field- 
grade  Article  158  [a  form  of  non-Judlclal 
punishment,  such  as  a  fine],  he  has  three 
troop-level  Article  15s,  he  Is  pending  another 
field-grade  Article  15  and  yet  I  can't  get  rid 
of  him. 

"He  U  31  years  old.  He's  white.  I  can't  get 
him  put  In  Jail.  My  word  is  In  question.  He 
has  no  respect  for  authority  whatsoever.  I  put 
up  with  this  stuff  every  day." 

"The  NCO's  word  Isn't  taken  at  face  value 
any  more.  If  you  don't  have  two  witnesses — 
why,  to  give  an  Article  16  the  other  day  It 
took  four  witnesses,  four  witnesses  for  me  to 
get  the  disciplinary  proceedings  under  way. 
.  .  .  Your  word  as  an  NCO  today  Is  no  better 
than  a  private's  word.  If  a  man  refuses  to 
take  an  Article  15,  the  JAG  (Judge  Advocate 
General )  officer  won't  go  Into  court  If  you  are 
the  only  witness." 

"The  Army  has  to  find  a  way  to  get  rid  of 
people  faster  who  don't  want  to  be  in  It.  .  .  . 
They're  a  bad  Influence  on  the  young  soldiers 
coming  In.  .  .  ." 

"The  race  problem  for  us  (in  Germany] 
Isn't  any  different  th&n  It  was  10  years  ago. 
But  at  the  battalion  level  they  are  afraid 
to  get  their  names  in  Overseas  Weekly  and  so 
instead  of  taking  the  strict  discipline  on  a 


guy  who  is  black,  they  are  scared  someibody 
wUl  say  they're  prejudiced  so  they'll  let  the 
guy  go." 

"The  Itlds  coming  Into  the  Army  today 
don't  get  what  they  expect  out  of  the  Army 
In  the  way  of  discipline.  I  think  moat  of 
them  are  dissatisfied  because  they  don't  get 
the  strict  discipline  their  fathers  told  them 
to  expect." 

"The  young  soldiers  have  so  many  people 
they  can  see  right  now  that  they  don't  even 
have  to  see  us.  These  officers  have  open-door 
this,  open-door  that.  We  help  a  lot  of  people 
solve  lots  of  problems  without  going  beyond 
the  top  sergeant  in  the  unit.  But  now  we've 
got  guys  going  to  the  colonel  telling  him  they 
haven't  got  any  mall  from  their  girl  friend. 
This  kind  of  thing  leaves  us  completely  in  the 
dark  .  .  . 

"This  has  nothing  to  do  with  old  Army  or 
new  Army.  This  Is  breaking  the  chain  of 
command.  It  should  never  be  broken.  The 
soldier  doesn't  have  to  tell  us  his  problem, 
but  he  should  tell  us  he  is  going  to  take  it 
up  with  the  IG  (inspector  general),  the 
colonel  or  whatever.  We  shouldn't  be  the  last 
ones  to  know." 

"If  you  have  to  supervise  the  ones  (young- 
er noncommissioned  officers)  who  are  sup- 
posed to  help  you  supervise  the  men,  then 
you  have  got  more  problems  than  ever.  When 
I  made  E-5,  boom,  that  was  It.  I  was  a  ser- 
geant and  had  to  stick  vrtth  other  sergeants, 
not  my  old  buddies  of  lower  rank.  Not  any 
more.  A  lot  of  these  &^5s  and  E-Ss  made  It 
within  two  years  and  Just  keep  hanging  out 
with  the  men,  drinking  with  them,  too." 

"Lack  of  training  of  men  becoming  NCOs  la 
a  real  big  problem.  In  my  16  years  I've  been 
In  units  where  tank  commanders  were  Pfc. 
because  the  Army  did  not  have  a  bunch  of 
NCOS.  Now  we  have  got  Just  the  opposite 
situation.  We've  got  a  bunch  of  NCOs  with 
hardly  any  training  at  all  for  their  Jobs. 

"I  know  for  six  or  seven  years  in  armor 
they  have  not  had  a  branch  school  for  the 
NCO.  They  used  to  have  a  16- week  school  for 
armor  NCOs  at  Knox.  They  cut  it  out  for 
lack  of  funds. 

"The  way  things  are  now,  a  man  theoreti- 
cally could  come  In  the  Army,  be  a  private 
today  and  go  all  the  way  to  an  E-7  (sergeant 
first  class) — and  In  some  cases  this  has  ha))- 
pened — and  never  once  attend  a  school  In  hln 
Job." 

"If  I  were  a  dictator  tomorrow  over  the 
Army  I  would  reinstate  the  policy  where 
the  commander — low  unit  troop  commander, 
company  commander  or  battery  command- 
er— could  say,  "Sergeant  So-and-So,  you're 
going  to  NCO  school." 

"You  can't  send  a  man  to  NCO  school  any- 
more. He  has  to  volunteer  to  go  there  and 
learn  his  Job.  And  they  could  not  volunteer. 
How  else  can  they  learn  their  Job?  So  they're 
making  NCOs  without  training." 

Crvic  Action;  Armt's  New  BATTLSFncLD 
(By  George  C.  Wilson  and  Haynes  Johnson) 

Center.  Colo. — It  was  a  relief,  after  see- 
ing the  ravages  of  Vietnam,  to  look  down 
from  the  gunner's  seat  of  a  Huey  helicopter 
and  this  time  see  soft  yellow  farm  fields 
unscarred  by  bomb  craters. 

Spread  out  below  on  the  floor  of  the  San 
Luis  Valley,  surrounded  by  the  awesome 
Colorado  mountains,  was  the  farm  town  of 
Center,  population  1,460.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  people  are  Chicanos.  Most  of  them  are 
poor.  Center,  long  ignored  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  now  the  battleground  for  a  new 
type  of  war  being  fought  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

This  time,  though,  the  war  has  a  con- 
structive— if  not  altogether  uncontrover- 
sial — purpose.  There  are  no  guns,  no  search- 
and-destroy  missions  and  no  body  counts. 

If  the  Army  wins  this  new  war.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Robert  P.  Proehlke  and 
other  leaders  believe,  better  days  are  coming 
for  the  Institution. 
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The  Army  Is  calling  Its  new  war  "domes- 
tic action."  The  idea  Is  to  use  Army  resources 
to  help  Impoverished  commvmities  help 
themselves.  Here  the  troops  Involved  are 
the  52d  Engineers  based  at  Ft.  Carson,  Colo.; 
In  North  Carolina,  the  Green  Berets  are 
Involved  with  health  care  and  other  socio- 
logical activities  near  their  home  base  at 
Pt.  Bragg.  Their  activities,  although  con- 
ducted quietly,  are  widening  as  the  Army 
looks  for  something  constructive  to  do  in 
peacetime. 

AntimllltarLsts,  some  politicians  and 
many  others  recoil  at  the  idea  of  the  Army 
intruding  into  civil  affairs,  however  good 
its  Intentions.  To  some,  domestic  action 
sounds  like  paclflcation  all  over  again — 
despite  the  bitter  experience  with  It  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Army  leadership  knows  all  this.  It 
feels,  however,  that  such  criticism  can  be 
answered  successfully  If  the  critics  will 
only  look  at  domestic  action  dispassionately 
and  not  through  eyes  blurred  by  Vietnam. 

Center  is  one  of  the  places  the  Army 
Invites  Its  critics  to  Inspect.  Proehlke  him- 
self went  to  the  town  and  commented  en- 
thusiastically on  what  he  saw.  He  wants 
the  Army  to  do  more  of  it. 

The  beauty  of  domestic  action,  Proehlke 
says.  Is  that  the  soldiers  can  perform  the 
training  they  would  have  to  undergo  any- 
how and  yet  they  can  do  where  they  can 
see  positive  results. 

The  young  people  In  today's  Army,  the 
secretary  says,  "are  far  more  Idealistic,  far 
better  motivated  than  my  contemporaries 
back  In  World  War  II.  They  want  to  feel 
as  though  they're  contributing  to  the  over- 
all good. 

"Now,  \t  w«  can  expl&ln  tlie  pe«oekeeplng 
mission  of  the  Army,  that's  one  step"  to>ward 
convincing  young  Amerloaxus  tlMt  tbe  Anny 
Is  not  Just  "a  war  machine.  It's  a  machine 
prepared  to  wa^  war  In  order  to  keep  the 
peace.  Now  thait  la  no>t  Just  semantics;  that's 
vital  If  we're  gotng  to  get  these  young  people 
In  the  Army." 

Proehlke,  who  only  took  office  on  July  1, 
oonoedea  that  public  relations  ooneldenvttoDS 
are  part  of  the  appeal  of  domestlo  action. 
Such  projects  explain  "to  the  public  generally 
thait  we  have  human  beings  tn  t2ie  Army  tliat 
have  the  same  human  motivation,  the  same 
desires  as  anybody  else.  And  they  want  to 
help  a  guy  who  Is  down  and  out,  a  ootnmu- 
nlty  who  Is  down  and  out." 

Center — ^part  of  It,  anyhow — Is  Indeed  down 
and  out.  Prom  the  helicopter.  It  looks  like  a 
grid  of  lew  adobe  structures  plopped  amid 
yellow  and  green  farm  flelds  running  up  to 
the  mountains.  Up  close,  the  Chlcano  sections 
are  slums;  abandoned  cars  in  the  alleys, 
wood  piles  to  burn  for  heat,  outside  privies, 
no  running  water.  Some  children  get  sick  on 
the  poisoned  water  coming  from  backyard 
surface  wells. 

The  residents,  living  off  widely  spaced  bar- 
vest  checks,  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  paved 
atreete  or  running  wwter.  The  surrounding 
beauty  of  the  Colorado  countryside  mocks  tlie 
pain  ol  many  of  the  people  here. 

TiM  Army — In  the  form  ot  15  men  wltb 
trucks,  a  buUdoEsr  and  a  front-end  loader — 
oame  Into  Center  early  this  year.  The  flnt  In- 
vitation was  Issued,  ironically  enough,  by 
Terry  Marshall,  a  conscientious  objector  wlio 
directs  the  federal  government's  Head  Start 
pirogram  here,  when  he  aaked  the  Army  to 
truck  In  some  surplus  government  equip- 
ment. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  C.  BenneU,  ootnmander  at 
Pt.  Oarson,  told  a  local  citizens  group  tiMU 
the  Army  could  do  more.  Muob  ot  the  work 
Center  needed  to  have  docM  would  provide 
useful  training  for  the  soldleiB,  he  said.  Ben- 
nett atreseed  that  the  Army  could  provide 
only  the  manpower  and  equipment,  not  the 
money  or  material.  A1k>.  he  said,  the  town 


ItseU  must  dedde  wlist  It  wanted  from  the 
Army.  And  It  would  have  to  submilt  a  request. 

From  then  on,  umAvAn^  things  began  to 
happen  In  Center,  recalls  Mar-aim^ii  ^i^o  gaya 
that — although  It  Is  his  home  town — ^the 
townpeople  consider  him  anything  else  con- 
nected to  federal  welfare  as  radical,  if  not 
communistic. 

"The  Army,"  said  Marahall,  "gave  me  ciedl- 
blUty.  The  old  attitude  around  here  was,  "If 
It  has  to  come  from  OEO  (Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity) ,  we  don't  want  It  whether  we 
need  It  or  not,'  But  the  people  around  here 
trust  the  Army.  So  when  they  saw  us  working 
togertilier,  I  was  able  to  get  someplace." 

Besides  that,  the  town  realized  It  had  to 
organize  Itself  to  obtain  benefits  from  the 
Army.  This  gave  birth  to  the  Planning  Com- 
mission where,  as  the  citizens  tell  It.  for 
the  first  time  in  years  Anglos  and  Chicanos 
sat  around  the  same  table  and  Jointly  de- 
cided what  Center  needed  most  that  the 
Army  could  provide. 

The  decision  could  have  hardly  delighted 
Pentagon  image  makers,  bruised  as  they 
are  from  past  revelations  about  the  Ameri- 
can role  In  Vietnam's  "tiger  cages."  For  the 
town  of  Center  decided  that  what  must  be 
built  first  was  a  town  Jail. 

That  Is  what  the  Army  engineers  are 
working  on  now.  It  brings  to  mind  the 
World  War  n  novel.  'A  Bell  for  Adano,"  in 
which  the  Italian  villagers  explain  to  the 
U.S.  army  major  that  what  their  town 
needs  most  is  a  bell. 

"You  wouldn't  want  to  put  anybody  you 
knew  in  that  place,"  said  a  policeman  of 
the  Jail  being  replaced.  "We  have  to  send 
our  Juveniles  and  any  women  to  another 
town  If  they  get  arrested,"  said  a  Center 
housewife.  "The  Jail  we  have  now  Is  a  dis- 
grace," said  a  civic  leader  here. 

So  every  morning  and  every  afternoon, 
the  people  of  Center  see  a  group  of  Army 
GIs  dressed  In  fatigues  and  armed  with 
hammers  and  saws  buUdlng  their  new  Jail 
alongside  the  town  hall. 

At  night,  the  officers  retire  to  makeshift 
quarters  In  the  white  cement  building  still 
sporting  the  name  Long  Horn  Cafe.  The 
enlisted  men  sleep  in  the  basement  of  Cen- 
ter's  Catholic   church. 

One  of  the  sergeants  supervising  the 
work  at  the  Jail  is  Llnfred  Davis,  a  veteran 
of  20  years  service  and,  as  a  part  Sioux,  a 
man  who  has  lived  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
"I  hope,"  he  said,  "that  the  Army  after 
this  goes  In  and  helps  those  people  on  In- 
dian reservations.  Nobody  else  vrtll.  It  would 
really  be  a  good  thing." 

Other  soldiers  interviewed  had  slmUar 
comments.  Their  theme  was  that  If  Army 
machines  and  men  have  to  be  kept  busy 
anyway,  why  not  use  them  where  they  can 
do  some  good,  rather  than  keep  them  tied 
to  a  base  with  make- work  duties? 

Lt.  Juan  Gomez  Is  the  closest  thing  to  a 
field  commander  for  the  Army  effort  at 
Center.  Only  24,  he  Is  credited  by  local  citi- 
zens with  sensitivity  and  understanding  far 
beyond  his  years.  A  Chlcano  himself,  he 
knows  what  discrimination  feels  like. 

"My  teacher  paddled  me  in  front  of  the 
class  once  because  I  spoke  Spanish,  not 
English,"  he  recalls. 

Gomez  found  Army  life  miserable — until 
he  got  his  chance  to  help  his  own  people. 
Yet  he  realizes  that  if  he,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Army,  offends  one  people  here, 
the  whole  domestic  action  program  will 
suffer.  To  walk  with  him  around  the  lltUe 
town  of  Center  is  like  walking  with  a  poli- 
tician with  a  sure  feel  for  his  constituency. 
To  a  fellow  Chlcano  asking  about  whether 
♦he  Army  Intends  to  pave  the  streets  and 
put  In  water.  Gomez  speaks  Spanish;  to  the 
Tnayor  of  Center,  he  speaks  pUln  English, 
■ind  to  the  commanders  who  come  through 
the  town  occasionally  to  check  up,  he  uses 
military  terminology.  Gomez  attends  meet- 
ings of  the   town   cotmcU,   planning   com- 


mission, school   board.   All   are  places  that 
may  want  to  ask  what  the  Army  can  do. 

"It's  good  for  the  army,"  said  Gomez  of 
domestic  action  work,  "because  it  gives  the 
soldier  some  sense  of  accomplishment,  some 
usefulness.  And  It  Is  very  productive  train- 
ing." 

The  townspeople  find  It  benefits  them,  too. 
"The  Army  has  been  real  good  for  our  town  " 
says  Mayor  Keith  H.  Edwards.  "We  havent 
had  any  real  trouble.  I  haven't  had  a  single 
eomplalnt  about  them.  The  thing  of  It  Is. 
we  don't  have  any  funds  to  do  what  they're 
doing  for  us." 

Further  testimony  to  the  long-term  pov- 
erty of  Center  is  the  town  haU  biUlt  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Works 
Progress  Administration  m  1937.  Now  the 
town  fathers  are  asking  the  Army  to  modern- 
ize It;  they  stlU  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  pay  for  the  labor  required. 

At  a  trailer-sized  clinic  the  Army  helped 
build  for  Center,  the  director  talked  of  the 
unifying  force  of  this  military  presence  In 
what  Is  supposed  to  be  an  antlmllltary  era  in 
the  United  States. 

"I  don't  think  we  could  have  accomplished 

anything    without    the    Army    bringing    the 

conununlty  together,"  Jerry  Archuleta  said. 

Bach  time  I  think  the  Army  Is  godng  away, 

Townspeople,  the  local  newspaper  editor 
civic  leaders,  policeman— all  had  praise  for 
the  Army's  activities.  This  does  not  mean 
there  is  no  resentment,  but  the  prevailing 
view  Is  positive.  Social  worker  Marshall  says 
he  now  regards  the  Army  "as  another  re- 
source to  be  drawn  upon."  He  would  like  to 
see  the  Army  go  beyond  construction  and 
accept  some  of  Center's  young  people  Into 
Its  training  schools  to  learn  marketable 
skills. 

One  negative  comment  came  from  Dr  An- 
thony John  SUwkowskl,  the  dentist  at  Cen- 
ter's new  clinic.  "I  was  a  little  resentful  of 
the  Army  coming  in  here  and  finishing  the 
clinic,"  he  said.  He  feared  the  people  would 
come  to  lean  on  the  Army  as  the  ^klmos  re- 
lied on  the  white  traders,  only  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Back  In  Washington,  at  the  Pentagon,  there 
also  are  some  reservations  about  the  Army's 
getting  Into  community  action  jwograms 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  G.  Oard  Jr.,  for  one,  wrote 
m  the  magazine  Foreign  Affairs  that  "it 
would  be  wrong  to  use  military  imlts  to 
engage  In  civic  action  projects  In  American 
cities,  for  this  would  thrust  the  armed  serv- 
ices into  sensitive  activities  for  which  they 
are  unqualified.  Poor  performance  In  tiieae 
projects,  or  even  controversy  over  selection 
of  priorities,  could  lead  to  further  resent- 
ment of  the  mlUUry  establishment. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  I^lrd,  like 
Robert  S.  McNamara  before  him,  is  well  aware 
of  the  political  exploslvenees  of  domestic  ac- 
tion. But  he  believes  it  Is  a  risk  worth  tak- 
ing. Proehlke,  taking  his  cue  from  Laird,  in- 
tends to  Increase  the  Army's  domestic  ac- 
tion program. 

"We  must  do  more,  much  more,"  Proehlke 
said,  "As  long  as  we  limit  It  to  something  that 
wUl  help  the  soldier  In  hU  training  mission; 
as  long  as  we  can  aooompUsb  our  other  goals 
without  adding  more  men  or  more  dollars  I 
see  no  limitation. 

"I  don't  see  the  poUtlclans  objecting  "  he 
said,  "because  we  dont  take  over  the  leader- 
ship." 

Some  Army  strategists  argue  that  the  time 
U  oomlng  when  killing  people  wUl  be  an 
unacceptable  form  of  warfare.  Bailing  would 
be  done  only  as  a  last  resort,  they  theorize. 
Just  as  dropping  the  H-bomb  U  looked  upon 
as  the  last  resort  nowadays.  But  winning 
over  uncommitted  peoples  through  dramatic 
Improvements  In  their  surrounding  may  In- 
deed be  the  battleground  for  contending 
world  powers.  If  so,  they  rearon,  domesUo 
action  may  ttim  out  to  be  the  most  critical 
military  training  of  all. 

Proehlke  believes  that  day  Is  stUl  far  off. 
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"but  I  think,  and  hoj)*,  we'r«  beading  In 
tbat  direction.  And  as  we  get  closer  to  that 
time,  domestic  action  has  to  become  more 
and  more  Important." 

Armt's  Proehlke : "We're  Close  To  Becom- 

DJO  THE  UNDEBDOO" 

Robert  F.  Proehlke  beoajne  Secretary  of 
the  Army  on  July  1.  In  thla  tape  recorded 
Interview  at  his  Pentagon  oflBce,  he  talks 
about  the  problems  of  the  Army  and  gives 
his  views  on  the  future. 

Question:  What  kind  of  perspective  do 
you  have  on  the  Army's  problezns  today? 

Proehlke:  First  of  all.  crime,  drugs,  race — 
I  think  you'd  be  naive  If  you  didn't  say  "Yes, 
the  Army  does  have  problems.  It  has  serloxis 
problems" — and  you  know  this — because  so- 
ciety has  those  problems.  And  any  Army  that 
I'm  Involved  In,  I  want  to  be  a  croes-sectlon 
of  society.  Therefore,  there's  no  way  to  avoid 
the  problems  of  society. 

Now  the  one  area  where  I  think  we  have  It 
worse  than  society  Is  probably  drugs  In 
Southeast  Asia,  be<»use  the  drugs  are  cheap 
to  come  by  and  they're  easily  available. 

But  elsewhere  In  the  world  I  don't  think 
we  have  a  worse  drug  problem,  nor  do  we 
have  a  worse  race  problem.  But  we  certainly 
have  a  problem — and  I  don't  say  that  to  say : 
therefore.  It's  society's  problem. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  as  officers 
In  the  Army,  we  In  the  leodershllp  of  the 
Army  have  the  respwnslblUlty  to  try  to  solve 
these  problems,  and  I  think  we  have  a  ter- 
rific Eidvantage  because  we  do  have  a  more 
structured  society.  I  think  we  may  be  able 
to  do  a  better  Job  than  society  generally  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Q :  What  are  your  views  on  the  problem  of 
barracks  crime  and  security? 

A:  I  haven't  been  to  Europe  and  that's 
specifically  where  the  problem,  according  to 
your  articles.  Is  the  worst.  I  havent  been 
there.  I  am  going  next  month.  I  am  going 
to  specifically  see  for  myself.  I  suspect  It  is 
a  problem.  But  In  talking  about  the  degpree 
of  the  problem,  that  has  to  get  No.  1  priority. 

We  must,  using  any  means  necessary,  make 
the  barracks  safe  for  the  men.  The  men — 
that's  our  responalbUlty;  it's  their  home  for 
two,  three  or  20  years.  And  a  man's  home 
must  be  safe.  Period. 

Q :  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  address  your- 
self to  the  race  problems  of  the  Army? 

A:  This  sounds  like  a  platitude.  I  dont 
think  it  Is.  I  think  the  race  problem  Is  only 
going  to  be  solved  by  getting  all  the  people 
together  around  a  table  and  talking  out  the 
problem. 

It's  when  groujw  of  dlfiferentt  color,  differ- 
ent cultural  background,  different  flnEuaclal 
background — whatever  It  Is — form  their  own 
ghetto,  that's  when  you  have  problems.  What 
you  have  to  do  Is  to  show  that  all  of  us  In 
the  Army  have  similar  problems,  all  of  us 
have  common  goals.  And  the  only  way  you're 
going  to  do  that  Is  Improve  communldatlons 
among  people  making  up  the  Army.  That's 
the  solution. 

Q:  Do  you  think  the  Army's  troubles  have 
ceased,  or  will  they  Increase? 

A:  I  think  the  Army  has,  If  not  bottomed 
out,  has  come  very  close  to  It.  For  another 
reason  entirely.  In  a  democracy,  the  Army, 
the  armed  forces,  have  to  have  the  support 
of  the  people.  And  we  dont  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  jjeople,  In  my  opinion.  However, 
most  of  the  reason  why  we  dont  have,  I 
think  Isnt  too  valid  today. 

I  think  that  some  awfully  cheap  potshots 
are  being  taken  at  the  Army  by  politicians, 
by  leaders,  any  number  of  other  people  be- 
cause it's  popular.  The  American  public  falls 
for  stuff  like  that  for  a  little  while. 

But  I  think  that  rather  being  the  big  guy 
who  it's  good  to  take  a  cbei^)  shot  at,  we're 
cloee  to  becoming  the  underdog.  And  I  pre- 
«llct — and  I  hope  It's  during  my  tenure;  I 
think  It  will  be — the  American  public  Is  go- 
ing to  do  more  to  bring  the  Army  back  up  to 
where  It  should  be,  to  becoming  credible,  by 


saying,   "Gee,   here's  an   underdog.   The  big 
guys  are  taking  unfair  pot  shots  at  It." 

Now,  I  also  think  we're  giving  them  some 
ammunition.  I  think  we  are  Identifying  our 
problem;  we're  doing  something  about  It.  But 
the  American  public  loves  the  underdog,  and 
the  Army  Is  coming  awfully  cloee  to  being  the 
underdog,  I  think. 

Q:  Has  the  Army  as  an  Institution  been  a 
victim  of  the  Vietnam  war? 

A:  Clearly,  the  Army  has — it  has  to  be.  I 
like  to  say  our  country  Isnt  divided  beca\ise 
of  Vietnam;  It's  fragmented.  And  what  one 
Institution  is  more  involved  In  Vietnam  than 
the  Army?  There  Isn't  any  other.  So  therefore 
it  has  to  follow  that  the  No.  1  problem  of  the 
Army  Is  Vietnam.  And  when  we  do  extricate 
ourselves  from  Vietnam,  we  are  going  to 
make  the  solution  of  a  lot  of  problems  much 
easier. 

Q;  Mr.  Secretary,  wtDuld  you  comment  on 
what  the  Army  Is  planning  to  do  to  make 
service  more  Interesting  once  the  war  Is 
ended? 

A:  Maybe  the  keynote  is  that  we're  at- 
tempting to  make  the  Army  more  profes- 
sional. And  by  that  we  don't  Just  mean  the 
officers  and  noncoms;  we  mean  right  across 
the  board.  Because,  in  this  day  and  age  at 
least,  p)eople  want  to  belong  to  a  profession. 

And  with  a  profession  you  have  a  certain 
foundation  of  knowledge  which  Is  Important, 
you  have  a  code  of  ethics,  you  have  an  esprit 
among  the  professional  tjrpes.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram that  goes,  I  think,  a  long  way  toward 
Improving  this  profession.  So  that's  maybe 
the  foundation. 

There  are  other  things— management  tech- 
niques. Tou  saw  a  lot  of  them.  Out  at  Carson 
is  just  an  example,  but  I  think  you  saw  a 
number  of  management  techniques  that  I 
wish  a  lot  of  corporations  could  see.  Particu- 
larly in  the  communications  area.  Particu- 
larly In  the  way  to  treat  subordinates.  I 
think  our  techniques  are  explaining  why 
much  more  than,  "Do  this  right  now  this 
way." 

And  then  the  third  area  Is  this  life  style. 
And  In  the  life  style  we  Include,  of  course, 
some  of  the  barracks  which  you  have  seen  at 
Carson  and  Bennlng  and  Bragg.  Not  the  un- 
important, but  the  relatively  simple  things 
like  letting  people  eat  at  hours  that  they'd 
like  to  eat,  and  eat  what  they  like  to  eat — 
those  things  are  Important  in  life  style. 

But  then  we  get  to  domestic  action,  and 
I  would  include  domestic  action  under  life 
style  because  these  kids,  bless  them,  are  far 
more  idealistls,  far  better  motivated,  I  think, 
than  my  contemportes  back  in  World  War 
II.  They  want  to  feel  as  though  they're 
contributing  to  the  overall  good. 

Now,  If  we  can  explain  the  mission  of 
the  Army,  the  peacekeeping  mission  of  the 
Army,  that's  one  step.  It's  not  a  war  ma- 
chine. It's  a  machine  prepared  to  wage  war 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace.  Now  that's  not 
Just  semantics;  that's  vital  If  we're  going  to 
get  these  young  people  In  the  Army. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  Is  a  beauti- 
ful story  because  I  think  the  Special  Forces 
[Green  Berets  1  can  do  more  domestic  ac- 
tion than  any  other  unit  in  the  country. 
Contrary  to  what  many  people  believe  about 
the  Special  Forces,  their  primary  mission  is 
to  go  Into  a  community  and  help  that  com- 
munity help  itself,  be  it  South  Vietnam,  be 
it  darkest  Africa,  or  be  it  In  the  UJ3.A. 

So  what  the  Special  Forces  are  doing  In 
North  Carolina  and  southern  Georgia  Is  In 
commtinltlee.  They're  helping  them  In  the 
area  of  medical  needs — where  thev  Just  don't 
have  the  doctors  to  take  care  of  them.  When 
I  was  in  Ft.  Bragg  I  sat  down,  as  I  do 
wherever  I  go,  with  the  E— 4s  and  under, 
then  B-68  and  above.  I  sat  down  with  20 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Special 
Forces — the  "professional  killers,"  as  some 
people  would  say.  And  I  sjJd,  "All  right, 
now  you've  got  your  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
I'm  new  In  the  Job,  I  haven't  formed  too 


many  opinions.  Tell  me,  In  20  minutes,  what 
can  I  do  for  you  to  help  you  do  a  better 
Job?" 

And  I  was  shocked — pleasantly  shocked, 
but  shocked — at  their  reply.  The  consensus — 
the  one  thing  they  wanted — was  to  do  even 
more  in  the  dom^ic  action  area.  They  got 
satisfaction  out  of  It.  It  was  good  for  their 
training.  So  our  people  are  demanding  It. 

Now,  also,  we  want  to  do  It,  but  we  want 
to  do  It  because  we  can.  First  of  all,  It  has 
to  be  this:  Is  It  fulfilling  our  training  mis- 
sion? We  cant  do  It  solely  because  it's  nice. 

Secondly,  can  we  do  It  within  our  budget 
and  within  the  time  constraints  of  the  com- 
mander to  get  his  mission  done?  See  we  dont 
get  any  extra  money  for  this.  And  those  are 
limiting  factors.  But  within  that,  we  want  to 
do,  and  we  are  doing,  I  think,  an  Increcislngly 
large  amount  of  this  because  it  fulfills  the 
mission  It  doesnt  add  any  more  In  time  or 
money  and  our  men  get  so  much  satisfaction 
out  of  It. 

Q:  Mr.  Secretary,  what  would  you  say  to 
the  Idealistic  young  men  who  don't  want  to 
be  sent  out  to  kill  someone  and  asks  yotir 
views? 

A:  Well,  really  what  I  have  told  myself,  be- 
cause I  like  to  think  that  I'm  Idealistic  and 
sensitive,  and  X  don't  want  to  be  In  charge  of 
an  organization  whose  mission  Is  to  go  out 
and  kill  somebody. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  Insure  peace  Is  to 
have  an  armed  forces  that  are  prepared  to 
wage  war. 

And  I  think  that's  the  only  message  we  can 
give  them.  We  can  give  them  other  fringe 
benefits.  We're  going  to. 

Q:  What  Is  an  Army  for?  Why  do  we  need 
It? 

A:  The  primary  mission  of  the  Army  is  to 
Insure  the  national  security  of  this  country, 
and  you  secure  It  by  being  ready  to  fuUill  the 
commitments  which  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  entered  Into  with  other  coun- 
tries around  this  world.  Now  I  might  add,  we 
have  a  lot  of  other  commitments  because  the 
Army  has  some  ver>-  unusual  situations.  And 
as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  I  wish  we  had  no 
other  commitmeats,  because  people  can  un- 
derstand that.  It's  when  we  are  called  Into  a 
c. mmanlty  at  times  of  civU  disturbances 
that  our  Image  Is  shattered.  And  yet,  who 
among  us  would  say,  when  a  city  Is  burning, 
"Don't  send  the  Army  in  because  Its  image 
Is  g^.ng  to  be  hurt."  And  times  like  that  the 
Army  has  to. 

The  Army:  Its  Problems  are  America's 
(By  Haynes  Johnson  and  George  C.  Wilson) 

Somewhere  among  the  millions  of  service 
records  stored  In  the  military  computer  mem- 
ory banks  there  must  be  two  of  our  own.  One 
dates  back  nearly  20  years  to  the  Korean 
War:  Pvt.  E-1,  U.S.  51176574,  Infantry,  later 
prison  guard,  later  Leadership  School,  later 
Officer  Candidate  School,  later  2d  and  then 
1st  lieutenant.  04009365,  forward  observer. 
Artillery.  Nothing  heroic  or  untisual;  Just 
another  American  who  served  In  the  Army. 

The  other  goes  back  even  farther,  to  the 
last  days  of  World  War  II  when  the  big  worry 
of  a  high  school  boy  was  missing  It:  Avia- 
tion cadet,  7695601,  U.S.  Naval  Reeerve,  V-6 
course  at  Georgia  Tech.  flight  training,  then 
discharge.  Waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

We  realize  there's  no  greater  bore  than 
old  soldier.  It  was  always  greater,  grander, 
more  glorious  when  we  were  In.  It  wasn't,  of 
course.  In  those  days,  we  had  our  dissenters, 
our  malcontents,  our  soldiers  who  were 
Jockeying  furiously  for  EUCOM  (Europe  vs. 
PECOM  (Par  East)  orders. 

And  today's  generals  will  remind  you  of 
other  Army  problems  from  the  past:  the 
time  when  Gen.  George  Washington  wrote 
a  letter  to  Congress  complaining  about  the 
terrible  discipline  of  his  troops;  the  Civil 
War  draft  riots  In  New  York  City;  the  dete- 
riorating and  brutalizing  Army  conditions 
during  the  frontier  Indian  campaigns;   the 
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kind  of  public  downgrading  of  the  military 
at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  when  cattle 
care  had  higher  priority  than  troop  trains; 
the  "Prom  Here  to  Eternity"  climate  in  the 
barracks  in  the  1930s;  the  morale  problems 
after  World  War  n  and  Korea. 

But  no  amount  of  personal  experience  or 
historical  perspective  prepared  us  for  a  re- 
ttim  to  Pt.  Dlx,  N.J.,  which  one  of  us  remem- 
bered from  training  and  another  from  visits 
In  high  school  days. 

Dlx,  the  largest  Army  base  In  the  most 
populous  section  In  the  coimtry,  sprawls  over 
33,000  acres.  It  Is  a  post  where  new  Inductees 
come  for  their  first  look  at  the  Army  and  re- 
ceive their  basic  training — as  well  as  a  sepa- 
ration center  for  those  leaving  the  service 
after  duty  overseas. 

The  new  recruits  had  come  Into  the  base 
by  bus  at  night,  young  men  from  Maine  and 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
blacks,  whites,  Puerto  Rlcans.  They  sat  In 
the  reception  center  facing  a  "freedom 
shrine"  display  with  copies  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights.  A  television  set  flicked  on  and  the 
flgiu-e  of  a  general  appeared  gl.vlng  them  their 
formal  Army  welcome  and  first  briefing. 

"Millions  of  trainees.  Just  like  you,"  the 
general  said,  "have  gone  through  basic  train- 
ing ...  if  you  work  hard  and  show  interest 
you  will  enjoy  your  service." 

The  general's  picture  dissolved  and  was 
replaced  by  another  officer.  He  warned  them 
"do  not  leave  your  personal  valuables  un- 
guarded. No  one  here  at  the  reception  center 
is  authorized  to  ask  you  for  money  for  any- 
thing. ...  My  advice  to  you  Is  to  stavftlert. 
pay  attention  and  be  proud  you  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Army.  Good  luck." 

The  experience  that  followed  had  the  same 
disconcerting  mix  of  noble  purposes  and  dis- 
maying reality. 

Minutes  later,  the  troops  filed  outside  Into 
the  night  and  Inside  an  old,  large,  gray  van 
more  appropriate  for  transporting  prisoners 
An  officer  standing  by  said  It  Is  nicknamed 
the  "cattle  car." 

"I've  seen  one  of  these  In  a  riot."  a  younK 
black  said.  '        "^ 

"I  know  where  this  goes — straight  to  Viet- 
nam," said  another. 

The  soldiers  were  driven  to  their  barracks, 
the  same  wooden  buildings  that  have  been 
used  since  World  War  n.  Inside,  they  were 
briefed  again— and  again  warned  to  keep 
their  belongings  locked  because  of  the  poesl- 
bUlty  of  theft.  They  were  shown  photo- 
graphs, posted  on  the  wall  by  the  door,  of 
the  officers  and  noncoms  who  were  In  charge 
of  them.  Only  those  men  whose  pictures  were 
displayed  were  to  be  admitted  to  their  bar- 
racks, they  were  told.  Anyone  else,  regard- 
lees  of  rank  or  uniform,  had  no  authority  to 
be  there;  they  should  be  kept  out  until 
cleared. 

Next,  the  soldiers  were  marched,  still  In 
their  civilian  clothes,  to  the  mess  hall  for 
their  flrst  Army  meal.  Along  the  way  they 
passed  another  group  of  soldiers  straggling 
by  in  the  opposite  direction.  These  were 
veterans  Just  returned  from  Germany  They 
w«e  about  to  be  separated  from  the  service. 

The  (Sd  soldiers  hooted  and  Jeered  at  the 
new  ones. 

In  the  mess  hall,  the  captain  who  com- 
manded the  newest  Army  arrivals  was  sitting 
over  a  cup  of  coffee,  talking  about  the  sol- 
diers today.  Things  have  got  worse  In  the  last 
three  years,  he  said. 

"Some  of  the  kids  come  in  vrith  arms  like 
chicken  pox  scratches  on  them  from  Inject- 
ing heroin."  he  said. 

When  asked  about  all  the  emphasis  on 
security  and  thefts,  he  explained  that  DU 
has  been  plagued  by  crimes  on  poet.  There 
have  been  armed  robberies  In  barracks,  and 
on  the  main  parade  ground  a  sign  had  been 
posted  warning  aoldierB  against  the  powl- 
bUlty  of  attacks.  The  soidlers.  he  said,  are 


cautioned  not  to  walk  alone  on  the  post.  They 
should  go  out  in  groups. 

It  would  be  Interesting,  we  said,  t»  talk  to 
those  soldiers  back  from  Germany  we  had 
seen  passing  the  recruits.  They  were  billeted 
only  a  couple  of  blocks  away.  There  was  a 
pause.  Finally  the  captain  said  he  didn't 
think  it  would  be  a  good  Idea.  He  seemed 
embarrassed.  Then  he  said:  "It  Isn't  a  good 
Idea  for  a  couple  of  guys  to  walk  out  alone 
at  night.  You  might  get  mugged." 

That  was  to  become  a  familiar  theme  at 
bases  In  America  and  overseas.  Some  of  those 
scenes  of  conflict  already  have  been  described 
In  these  articles.  We  know  the  sight  of  Mer- 
rell  Barracks  In  Nuremberg,  Germany,  will 
remain  an  Indelible  memory.  We  cant  Imag- 
ine serving  In  an  Army  barracks  like  that, 
and  we  wouldnt  want  our  sons  to.  either. 
None  of  that  Is  to  suggest  that  every  Army 
unit  Is  wracked  by  crime,  drugs,  racial  tur- 
moil and  all  the  other  demoralizing  factors 
explored  In  this  series.  For  every  antiwar  dis- 
senter, addict  or  criminal  within  the  Army, 
th  re  are  countless  more  soldiers  performing 
their  dally  Jobs  well.  The  Army  Is  also  fully 
aware  of  its  complex  problems — and  is  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  them. 

Indeed,  to  us  the  single  most  striking  fact 
that  emerges  from  viewing  today's  Army  Is 
the  extraordinary  candor  with  which  officers 
and  men  have  expressed  themselves,  often 
at  possible  risk  to  their  own  careers.  The 
Army  cannot  be  accused  of  having  attempted 
to   Ignore  or   minimize   its  problems. 

Such  soldiers  as  Gen.  Michael  S.  Davison, 
the  commander  in  Europe,  and  lower  rank- 
ing officers  and  men  down  the  line  have 
spoken  eloquently  about  the  Armv  thev 
knew  In  the  past  and  the  Army  tliey  see 
today.  You  cant  help  but  wonder  whether 
mayors,  governors  or  congressmen  would  be 
so  frank  in  public  about  problems  In  their 
own  communities. 

For  the  past  eight  days,  we  have  reported 
voices  of  anger  and  despair,  bitterness  and 
fear,  confidence  and  optimism.  At  the  least, 
these  should  be  proof  that  the  Army  Is 
far  from  the  monolith  Its  enemies  portray,  an 
Institution  filled  with  Colonel  Blimp  fig- 
ures and  Catch-22  examples  of  bureaucratic 
stupidities. 

Running  through  the  comments  have  been 
four  distinct  themes:  that  the  Army  Is 
merely  a  refiectlon  of  America,  with  all  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses;  that  the  Vietnam 
war  has  strained  the  Army  almost  to  the 
breaking  point,  leaving  a  legacy  of  lowered 
morale  and  personnel  turbulence;  that  these 
conditions  are  bound  to  Improve  as  the  war 
ends,  and  that,  finally,  the  Army  must  re- 
build and  revitalize  Itself  and  thus  regain 
the  public  support  Indispensable  to  an  ef- 
fective fighting  force  In  a  democracy. 

Pew  persons  could  quarrel  with  this  anal- 
ysis. But  there  Is  more  to  It  than  that. 

We  don't  think  any  fair-minded  person 
who  sees  the  Army  today  could  conclude  that 
the  Army  Is  about  to  strike  Its  colors,  sound 
a  last  recall  and  fade  avroy.  Neither  is  It 
possible  to  Ignore  the  multitude  of  problems 
It  faces  nor  to  return  without  doubts  about 
the  future. 

Some  of  the  specific  problems  on  which  we 
have  reported  can  be  solved  with  relative  ease 
and  dispatch.  If  the  American  people  are 
prepared  to  pay  the  price,  money  alone  will 
do  much  of  the  Job. 

Money  can  buy  a  volunteer  Army.  Money 
can  provide  the  kind  of  housing  to  which 
every  soldier  Is  entitled.  Money  can  purchase 
the  side  benefits  In  recreation  and  other  fa- 
cilities that  can  make  Army  life  more  attrac- 
tive. SecTirity  and  discipline  can — and  must — 
be  maintained  and  strengthened,  even  If  it 
means  cutting  back  on  the  present  relaxed 
working  schedules  so  that  enlisted  men  and 
officers  spend  sufficient  time  Bupervlslng,  or 
living  with  If  need  be,  their  men  In  their 
barracks. 
Other  problems  will  not  l>e  solved  In  the 


foreseeable  future.  Racial  tensions  and  drug 
use  wUl  remain  within  the  Army,  as  they 
will  with  American  society  at  large.  Through 
enlightened  educational  programs,  leadership 
techniques  and  innovations,  the  Army  can 
ameliorate  them.  Certainly  a  case  can  be 
made  that  the  Army  la  making  as  earnest  an 
effort  In  these  areas  as  any  other  American 
Institution. 

Gen.  Davison  expressed  the  case  for  the 
Army  as  well  as  anyone  when  he  spoke  about 
race. 

"I  think  as  a  group  of  people  within  the 
Army  we  have  greater  sensitivity  towards  the 
racial  Issue  than  you  would  And  In  any  sam- 
pling of  a  million  people  any  place  you  want 
to  look  In  the  United  States.  Now,  I  cant 
prove  It,  but  this  Is  my  Judgment  from  know- 
ing how  concerned  we  are  about  the  racial 
Issue  within  the  Army  and  from  talking  to  my 
civilian  friends  on  the  outside,  most  of  whom 
couldn't  give  a  damn,  the  ones  with  the  white 
skins,  about  the  racial  issue. 

"You  can't  be  sensitive  enough  to  this  be- 
cause there's  no  way  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  a  group  of  people  who  have  teen  sys- 
tematically degraded  and  deprived  for  300 
years.  They've  got  sensitivities  that  you  and 
I  or  anybody  vrtth  a  white  skm  can't  Imagine. 
But  I  do  think  we're  trying,  and  I  do  think 
we're  sensitive  to  the  problems  and  working 
hard." 

A  few  days  ago,  and  several  weeks  after  he 
made  those  remarks  to  The  Washington  Post, 
Gen.  Davison  publicly  stated  over  the  Euro- 
pean Armed  Forces  Network  that  black  GIs 
in  Germany  face  discrimination  within  the 
ranks  and  from  German  landlords  and  busi- 
nessmen. He  described  that  as  an  Intolerable 
situation  and  personally  discussed  the  prob- 
lem with  German  Federal  President  Gustav 
Helnemann.  He  also  said  he  was  telling  his 
commanders  to  place  off  limits  to  all  Ameri- 
can soldiers  any  place  of  business  that  has 
Imposed  racial  discriminatory  policies. 

After  that.  Gen.  Davison  publicly  stated 
that  he  has  removed  a  number  of  company 
and  battalion  commanders  throughout  Ger- 
many because  "they  have  been  unable  to  show 
progress"  In  handling  racial  tensions. 

But  for  all  the  good  will  and  all  the  efforts, 
the  Army's  present  problems  are  unlikely  to 
be  resolved  merely  by  awaiting  the  final 
end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  peacetime  era.  Attitudes,  both 
within  and  without  the  Army,  He  at  the 
heart  of  the  difficulties. 

What  the  Army  needs,  more  than  one  gen- 
eral said.  Is  a  lowered  profile,  a  breathing 
spell,  a  time  to  stabilize  and  rebuUd  Itself. 
"What  we  need  speclflcaUy,"  one  com- 
mander said  pointedly,  "Is  less  stories  In  The 
Washlngfton  Poet." 

Out  at  Pt.  Ord,  Calif.,  MaJ.  Gen.  Hal 
Moore,  the  lean  and  trim  post  commander, 
gritted  his  teeth  and,  gesturing  with  clenched 
fists,  kept  repeating.  "We're  going  to  beat 
this,  we're  going  to  beat  this."  Then  he 
said: 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  idea  brought  for- 
ward to  the  public,  from  outside  the  Army, 
that  military  duty  is  honorable  duty,  that 
service  to  your  country  is  honorable  service. 

"I  would  like  to  see  corporations  make  It 
their  policy  not  to  accept  a  man  for  employ- 
ment with  less  than  an  honorable  discharge. 

"I  would  like  to  see  civilian  leaders  say, 
'Look,  let  them  up!  ITiey're  defending  our 
country  weU."  I  would  like  to  see  the  press 
come  out  strongly  and  unequivocally  and 
express  what  I'm  sure  they  all  believe — at 
least,  I  would  hope  they  all  believe— that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  strong,  capable,  efficient 
defense  establishment  and  It's  an  honorable 
profession,  and  let's  all  of  us  try  to  get  this 
back  Into  perspective. 

"I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  respect 
of  the  nonmilltary  commtmlty  does  not  r«ach 
the  stage  where  people  cause  the  military 
establishment  to  be  less  than  effective  In 
defending  otir  country.  What  I'd  like  to  see 
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iB  a  man  walking  down  the  street  feeling 
proud  to  b6  In  uniform — and  not  have  cat- 
calls of  obscene  remarks  made  at  him." 

Here  he  fingered  hU  own  uniform  and 
said  heatedly.  "This  lo  tragic,  this  la  Indeed 

tragic." 

If  It  seems  strange  for  a  leading  American 
general  to  feel  compelled  to  appeal  emo- 
tionally for  Americans  to  regard  military 
service  as  honorable  service,  it  U  only  another 
Indication  of  how  deep  the  present  problems 
are.  Privately,  some  generals  reflect  consid- 
erable emotion  about  what  happened.  Often 
the  evidence  comes  acroes  In  subtle,  poig- 
nant ways. 

For  Instance,  Gen.  WlUlam  C.  Westmore- 
land, the  Army's  top  soldier  and  the  man 
whose  name  forever  will  be  associated  with 
the  Vietnam  war,  carries  a  small  card  In  hla 
breast  pocket  wherever  he  goea.  When  he 
talks  about  the  Army,  he  often  pulls  It  out 
and  reads  from  It.  The  card  bears  a  quota- 
tion from  John  W.  Fortesque's  history  of 
the  British  Army  from  1899  to  1930. 

The  quotation   that   Westmoreland   reads 

is: 

"The  builders  of  this  empire  were  not 
worthy  of  such  an  Army.  Two  centuries  of 
persecution  could  not  wear  out  Its  patience; 
two  centuries  of  thankless  toll  could  not 
abate  Its  ardor;  two  centuries  of  conquest 
could  not  awaken  Its  Insolence.  Dutiful  to 
Its  masters,  merciful  to  Its  enemies.  It  clung 
steadfastly  to  Its  old,  simple  ideals — obedi- 
ence, service,  sacrifice." 

Although  Westmoreland  carefully  cautions 
his  visitors  not  to  misconstrue  the  first  sen- 
tence about  the  builders  of  such  an  empire 
being  unworthy  of  such  an  Army,  he  says 
he  does  find  the  passage  characteristic  of 
the  United  States  Army  during  this  era. 

In  Germany,  another  American  general 
who  had  spoken  at  length  about  the  Army's 
present  problems  and  future  proepeots  said 
goodbye  to  a  Tlsltor  then,  aa  an  aft«r- 
tboxight,  he  pulled  from  hla  wallet  a  quote 
from  which  he  takes  solace.  It  was  a  poem 
enUtled  "Dont  Quit." 

It  begins:  "When  things  go  wrong,  as  they 
sometlmee  will.  When  the  road  you're  trudg- 
ing seems  all  up  hill"  ftiid  enda  with  the  llnea 
"So  stick  to  the  fight  when  you're  hardest 
hit — ^It's  when  things  seem  worst  that  you 
mustn't  quit." 

Hardly  distinguished  verse,  but  reveaUng 
of  Army  attitude,  nevertheleea. 

One  high-ranking  general  tried  to  explain 
the  special  Ingredients  that  make  a  good 
commander.  "You  must  reallae,"  he  said, 
"that  a  career  officer  Is  almost  Uke  a  priest. 
He  haa  to  live  by  an  Ideal.  And  I'm  sure  It's 
strange  to  some,  but  he's  basically  an  Ideal- 
ist. He's  not  cynical." 

The  assaults  from  within  and  without  the 
Army  and  the  feeling  that  the  service  has 
been  tarnished  by  the  Mylals  and  oourts- 
martlal  have  shaken  the  officer  corps.  Now, 
It's  common — and  imderstandable — to  find 
officers  reacting  defensively  or  In  anguish  to 
criticism. 

Listen,  for  Instance,  to  a  general  speak 
about  the  Galley  case.  "We  shouldn't  have 
commissioned  men  like  Calley,"  he  said. 
"But  we  had  to.  We  oommlssloDed  a  lot  of 
mediocrity.  And  we  had  to.  We  kept  people 
In  the  service  that  otherwise  we  would  have 
discharged,  because  we  had  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements  [of  the  Vietnam  war]." 

In  such  remarks,  you  ctm  detect  a  tend- 
ency to  say.  In  effect.  "Look.  It  Isn't  our 
fault.  The  fault  lies  In  American  society 
that  cr«ated  the  soldiers'  attitudes  and 
habits  and  the  civilian  leaders  who  ordered 
us  to  fight  an  Impossible  war  and  then 
wouldn't  let  us  employ  our  full  military 
resources."  Everything  would  have  been  fine, 
If  .  .  . 
Both  true — In  part. 

What  Is  often  lacking  is  perhaps  the  final 
step  In  candor;  to  draw  lessons  publicly 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  Vietnam  experi- 


ence. Including  the  Army's  own.  Or.  as  Al- 
fred B.  Pitt,  the  former  Pentagon  manpower 
chief  already  quoted  In  these  articles,  said: 
"I  think  Vietnam's  been  an  unmitigated 
disaster  few  the  country,  for  the  armed  forces 
and  few  the  Army.  I've  often  pondered  slnoe 
I  left  the  Pentagon  how  we  managed  to 
make  such  a  mess  of  things  ...  I  wish  I 
could  find  some  consolation,  some  suggestion 
that  all  these  people  have  died  In  a  cause 
that  was  worth  It.  but  I  don't  find  such  con- 
solation." 

It's  hard  not  to  conclude  that  the  Army 
for  a  long  time  was  out  of  touch  with  what 
was  happening  to  the  country — and  not  Just 
the  noisy,  protesting  segment  of  society — and 
within  Its  own  ranks.  Perhaps  that's  not  sur- 
prising. For  a  long  time,  political  leaders 
were,  too.  From  the  end  of  World  War  n  until 
Vietnam,  America  and  Its  Army  were  riding 
high,  deluded  by  a  vision  of  omnipotence, 
and  infallibility.  That  led  to  a  type  of  men- 
tality that  made  It  possible  to  believe  you 
could  beat  Ideology  with  technology,  defeat 
poorly  equipped  peasants  with  a  blitz  of 
bombs. 

It  was  also  ecuy  to  forget  another  lesson  of 
American  history. 

Americans,  as  our  Olympics  record  shows, 
perform  magnificently  on  the  short  run,  but 
not  In  the  marathon.  We  tend  to  be  more 
Impatient  than  persevering. 

Within  the  service  you  often  find  quite 
different  attitudes  when  you  go  from  the 
generals  down  to  the  young  colonels  and 
majors  who  will  Inherit  tomorrow's  Army. 
A  number  of  the  latter  say  the  Army  needs 
a  change  at  the  top.  with  the  kind  of  dynamic 
leadership  typified  by  an  Adm.  Elmo  R. 
(Bud)  Ziunwalt.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. 

They  say  It  needs  leaders  who  ask  harder 
Internal  questions  than  seen  to  have  been 
raised  about  the  old  assumptions:  about  the 
fascination  with  new  military  hardware  at 
the  expense  of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
men:  about  the  sacredness  of  American  com- 
mitments and  traditional  force  levels  over- 
seas. Including  Europe.  "Why  not,"  as  some 
officers  In  Germany  said,  "Just  show  the 
flag?" 

One  of  our  strongest  conclusions  from  Ger- 
many Is  that  the  Army  has  broken  one  of  Its 
most  fundamental  rules — that  a  leader's  first 
obligation  Is  to  take  care  of  his  men.  Our 
troops  In  Germany,  In  many  cases,  live  worse 
than  the  Wehrmacht  did  when  American 
forces  conquered  It  In  World  War  n. 

Army  wives,  too,  have  been  111  treated  by 
the  leadership.  Moving  10  times  In  12  years, 
we  found.  Is  not  an  unusual  story  from  Army 
wives  who  somehow  grin  and  bear  It  and 
make  homes  for  their  husbands  and  children. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.)  already  has  challenged  the  need 
to  keep  300.000  American  troops  In  Europe. 
Congress  will  debate  that  In  the  coming 
months  and  again  next  year  as  part  of  the 
national  debate  on  reordering  priorities. 

Without  passing  on  the  grander  questions 
of  NATO  strategy  here,  we  would  like  to  con- 
vey some  of  the  Impressions  received  while 
spending  the  night  with  American  troopers 
charged  with  patrollng  the  German  border 
near  Coburg.  Their  questions  are  pertinent 
to  the  NATO  debate. 

"How  come  we  patrol  the  West  German 
border  even  though  the  Russians  don't  patrol 
the  East  German  border?  Why  can't  the  Rads 
[GI  for  the  West  Germans,  who  refer  to 
Americans  as  comrades]  do  It?" 

"Do  you  really  think  we  could  stop  them 
with  this  If  they  did  oome  acroes?  This  Is 
what  we  have  to  stop  them  with."  There  were 
three  armored  vehicles,  one  of  them  broken, 
Inside  the  garage  he  pointed  toward. 

Army  officers  and  men  in  Coi>urg  were  seri- 
ous about  their  work  and  doing  their  Jobs. 
But  obviously  no  one  had  managed  to  give 
them  a  sense  of  mission.  Such  a  feeling  of 


uselessnees  was  even  deeper  among  troops 
stationed  farther  away  from  the  German  bor- 
der. 

Junior  officers — the  lieutenants  and  majors 
who  rim  platoons  and  oompanles — say  this 
listless  state  demoralizes  their  outfits.  One 
captain  said.  "If  Mansfield  did  get  half  the 
troops  out  of  here  It  would  solve  a  lot  of 
problems,  like  moiring  it  easier  to  get  good 
quarters." 

Instead  of  removing  troops,  the  Pentagon 
leadership  now  Is  stripping  state-side  outfits 
to  fill  vacancies  In  the  forces  In  Etu-ope.  Its 
something  like  giving  more  children  to  a 
mother  of  13. 

The  Pentagon  argument  Is  that  the  more 
troops  we  keep  on  the  NATO  front,  the  easier 
It  will  be  to  get  the  Russians  to  agree  to  a 
mutual  withdrawal  of  forces — the  old  bar- 
gaining-chip argument.  Only  occasionally  do 
World  War  11  generals  who  run  today's  Army 
admit  that  another  reason  why  they  want  to 
keep  300,000  troops  In  Germany  Is  to  prevent 
the  German  army  from  rising  again. 

Another  major  Joint  made  by  the  Pentagon 
Is  that  President  Nixon  must  have  a  maxi- 
mum of  opinions  If  he  has  to  combat  the 
Oommunists  along  the  NATO  line.  Including 
having  enough  conventional  forces  to  stop 
any  Invasion  without  resorting  to  dropping 
the  H-bomb. 

That  sounds  more  convincing  In  Washing- 
ton than  It  does  In  Germany.  We  fo\md  an 
Ironic  symbolism  In  Oarmlsch  one  night  when 
QIs  from  the  German  border  were  whlllng 
away  their  hours  of  lonAllness  over  beers  in 
one  of  those  garish  service  clubs.  They  had 
only  a  few  girls  to  dance  with.  Their  Ger- 
man oontemporarlee,  though,  were  dancing 
across  the  street  In  a  glamorous  cafe  which 
had  a  policy  of  allowing  no  Americans. 

We  can  only  wonder  whether  the  NATO 
threat  Is  so  dire  today  that  the  American 
Army  In  Etirope  has  to  heighten  Its  problems 
with  race,  crime,  drugs,  and  housing  by 
maintaining  the  present  force  level  or  in- 
creasing It.  What  is  deterrence?  What  Is  se- 
ciirlty?  What  Is  In  the  true  national  In- 
terest? Do  not  these  billions  of  dollars  In  new 
w«apons  built  since  World  War  II  make  It 
possible  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  troops  on 
the  NATO  front,  especially  IX  the  Army  can- 
not take  proper  care  of  them? 

Thus  the  Army,  Just  as  civilians  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  few  years,  must  conduct  • 
reexamination  of  priorities  aa  It  r^iiilds  for 
the  future.  Obviously,  such  an  exercise  de- 
mands the  highest  degree  of  professionalism 
by  the  Army  leadership. 

Younger  officers  realize  this.  One  colonel 
told  us:  "I  woxild  fire  everybody  from  colo- 
nel and  above.  Including  me.  so  we  can  re- 
organize ourselves  fast  enough.  There  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  our  Army  that  the  Junior 
officers  cannot  fix." 

The  rebuilding  Job  comes  also  at  a  time 
when  President  Nixon,  as  commander  in 
chief,  has  ordered  an  all-out  drive  to  turn 
the  Army  Into  a  volunteer  outfit.  Almost 
every  senior  officer  we  Interviewed  for  this 
series  had  grave  private  reservations  about 
going  volunteer.  They  said,  usually  after  re- 
questing the  tape  recorder  to  be  shut  off, 
that  the  American  Army  has  always  been 
close  to  the  people;  that  a  cross-section  of 
American  young  men  keep  the  Army  In  the 
mainstream  of  our  society;  that  at  least  un- 
til Vietnam,  men  who  have  served  the  Army 
look  back  with  affection  and  understanding 
on  an  Institution  which.  In  peace,  has  built 
railroads  and  dug  a  canal  and.  In  war,  has 
fought  magnificently  and  victoriously. 

The  American  draftee.  Including  today's, 
always  has  been  the  best  soldier  In  the  field, 
the  generals  said.  He  never  has  had  the 
clvU-servlce  mentality  of  the  careerist — 
sontething  the  American  Army  might  have 
m  greater  number  If  It  did  go  all-volunteer. 
The  cltlzen-soldler  also  has  another  attri- 
bute, they  said.  He  has  the  education  to 
matter    the    sophisticated    nsw    slectronlo 
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weaponry  and  also  the  ingenuity  to  make, 
patch,  fix  and  Improvise  in  the  field. 

And  never,  these  generals  reminded  us, 
has  the  American  Army  ever  come  close  to 
threatening  to  take  over  the  civilian  govern- 
ment of  this  country.  The  separatism  of  a 
volunteer  force,  they  said,  could  work  against 
this  tradition  of  a  people's  Army.  The  volun- 
teer example  of  the  Marines,  they  said.  Is 
not  applicable  because  the  Army  needs  so 
many  more  men  with  sophisticated  skills 
that  It  would  cost  billions  to  buy. 

This  kind  of  searching  questions  are  not 
unusual  among  Army  officers  today. 

One  of  the  most  articulate  soldiers  we  met 
was  a  young  full  colonel,  the  kind  of  man 
that  represents  the  best  In  the  Army.  He  is 
a  West  Pointer,  has  attended  the  Army  War 
College,  and  holds  an  advanced  degree  In 
political  science  from  one  of  the  nation's 
oldest,  most  prestigious  universities. 

"If  the  Army's  going  to  make  It,"  he  said, 
"It  has  to  make  It  from  the  top  down.  We've 
got  to  tBLke  a  good,  hard  look  at  ourselves. 
Our  problem  Is  that  we  have  several  armies 
and  we're  trying  to  appeal  to  several  target 
audiences. 

"As  far  as  Vietnam  goes,  I  think  there  are 
several  lessons  for  the  Army  and  the  country. 
Maybe  the  most  obvious  Is  this:  When  faced 
with  a  choice  of  losing  face  or  losing  our 
soul,  we'd  better  be  prepared  to  lose  face. 
Vietnam  was  real  arrogance  on  our  part.  We 
refused  to  learn  the  lesson  of  Prance.  It  was 
our  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  superiority,  I  think. 
We  Just  never  understood  the  real  nature 
of  this  war. 

"We  are  now  facing  a  crisis  of  military 
professionalism  and  a  crisis  of  the  civilian- 
military  relationship,  but  there's  no  sense  In 
parceling  out  the  blame. 

"We  must  be  very  careful  that  we  don't 
continue  fighting  the  last  war,  because  we 
now  have  a  whole  generation  of  officers 
whose  experience  Is  In  fighting  that  strange 
war  In  Vietnam.  That's  one  of  our  problems. 

"There  Is  going  to  be  some  tendency  to  feel 
the  Army  Is  being  made  the  scapegoat,  and 
there  Is  inevitable  resentment  to  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  In  the  Army  who  are  very  anxious 
to  put  Vietnam  behind  us,  who  want  to  learn 
from  it  and  grow  Into  a  better  professional 
force,  to  share  the  problems  of  society  and 
do  something  about  then»— everything  from 
race  to  drugs. 

"But  we  also  can't  help  but  be  Influenced 
by  the  Introspective  mood  we  see  in  Ameri- 
can society — this  concern  with  moral  values 
that  we  see  in  our  youth.  That  I  see  In  my 
own  children.  That  maddening  ability  to  ask 
those  searching  questions.  I  see  It  rubbing 
off  the  Junior  officers  and  nonooms. 

"There  are  now  enough  of  us  who  admit 
privately  that  over  the  years  the  military  has 
enjoyed  a  very  privileged  role  In  gaining  the 
bulk  of  the  budget  dollars.  National  defense 
has  been  a  sacred  cow,  and  as  one  conse- 
quence callouses  have  deveIoi)ed  on  our 
thinking.  We  must  be  much  more  thought- 
ful In  terms  of  our  national  budget  presen- 
tations, for  one  thing." 

Then  he  said: 

"I  think  we  can  go  one  of  two  ways — be 
very  defensive,  very  introspective  and  Impute 
blame  and  guilt  to  society  and  to  civilian 
leadership  and  to  specific  Individuals. 

"Or  we  can  learn  something  about  our- 
selves that  was  worth  learning  and  make  xis 
better.  I  am  concerned  over  whether  well 
be  an  effective  fighting  force.  A  lot  will  de- 
pend on  our  own  Inward-looking  on  this. 

"If  we  handle  It  Intelligently  we  might 
come  out  a  better  society.  If  we're  Just  look- 
ing for  devils.  It's  going  to  be  worse." 

Not  only  the  Army  faces  those  questions; 
but  America  herself. 

Akmt  Asks  Prxx  TV  Tnu  pob  Dkitx 
Army  recruiting  commercials  offering  16- 
month  European  tours  and  lots  of  travel  may 
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be  limited  to  late-night  reruns  unless  the 
radio  and  television  networks  respond  to  an 
Army  appeal  for  free  prime  time. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert  F.  Proehlke 
has  told  broadcast  Industry  executives  that 
budgetary  restrictions  may  rule  out  a  re- 
sumption of  paid  prime-time  advertising,  for 
which  the  Army  spent  $10.6  million  last 
spring  In  an  experimental  Madison  Avenue- 
directed  campaign. 

In  a  personal  letter  to  the  heads  of  each  of 
the  naajor  radio  and  TV  networks,  Froehlke 
reminded  them  their  stations  "are  licensed 
by  the  United  States  government"  and 
"should  provide  effective  public  service  time 
to  support  essential  national  programs." 

"Therefore,  I  turn  to  you  for  assistance  In 
Increasing  substantially  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic-service announcements,  particularly  in 
prime  time,  provided  by  your  network  and 
Its  affiliated  stations  to  support  Army  re- 
cruiting," the  Secretary's  letter  said. 

"I  am  not  thinking  in  terms  of  Just  dou- 
bling tho  weight  of  public-service  advertis- 
ing; I  am  asking  for  a  five  to  tenfold  In- 
creese." 

NO   RESPONSE   AS   YET 

The  Army  said  there  has  been  no  response 
to  the  letter  dated  Sept.  1.  A  copy  was  made 
available  to  The  Associated  Press. 

Broadcasting  stations  are  obligated  under 
Federal  Communications  Commission  regula- 
tions to  devote  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
air  time  to  public  service  announcements. 
However,  free  ads  seldom  are  run  during  the 
lucrative  prime  viewing  hours  of  7:30  p.m.  to 
11  p.m.  During  these  hours  one  minute  of 
commercial  time  on  the  TV  networks  sells 
for  between  »45,000  and  $65,000,  depending 
on  the  program. 

Froehlke  said  In  the  past  the  amount  and 
timing  of  Army  public-service  announce- 
ments have  not  been  sufficient  to  attract  the 
number  of  enlistees  needed  If  the  Army  Is 
to  become  an  all-volunteer  force. 

In  his  letter.  Proehlke  called  the  results  of 
the  experimental  paid  campaign  remarkable. 
He  said  enlistments  in  the  combat  arms — 
Infantry,  armor  and  artillery — Increased  ten- 
fold, and  attributed  8,000  enlistees  directly 
to  the  ad  campaign. 

PBOPOSAL    REJECTED 

But  Roger  T.  Kelley  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  has 
rejected  an  Army  proposal  to  sF>end  an  ad- 
ditional $3.1  million  for  recruiting  ads  this 
month  and  more  In  December  pending  anal- 
ysis of  the  Initial  ad  campaign  by  three  inde- 
pendent research  organizations. 

The  other  military  services  have  com- 
plained that  some  radio  and  TV  stations 
dropped  their  public -service  ads  for  these 
services  in  favor  of  the  Army's  paid  conmier- 
clals.  And  there  is  opptosltlon  from  House 
Armed  Services  Conmilttee  Chairman  F. 
Edward  Hubert  (D-La.),  who  is  against 
spending  any  more  money  and  contends  the 
networks  should  provide  free  air  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  Kenneth  BeLieu,  in  his  new  po- 
sition as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
will  have  these  very  important  responsi- 
bilities. I  can  thinl£  of  no  one  better  quali- 
fied to  perform  them. 

We  do  need  a  restoration  of  pride  in 
our  armed  services.  I  believe  that  when 
we  get  this  monstrous  problem  of  Viet- 
nam off  our  backs,  the  morale  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  armed  services  will  be 
expected  to  get  better.  Part  of  the  fault 
in  morale  is  that  people  do  not  want  to 
get  killed,  and  I  think  that  is  under- 
standable. 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday  the  Sen- 
ate confirmed  President  Nixon's  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  to  be  Un- 


der Secretary  of  the  Army.  As  the  chief  of 
liaison  to  the  Senate  for  the  President, 
Ken  has  become  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Senate.  His  new  appoint- 
ment is  a  great  and  single  honor.  It  is  a 
well  deserved  promotion  and  recognition 
of  a  job  well  done. 

Ken  has  lalrared  tirelessly  to  keep  the 
avenues  of  communication  open  between 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  ad- 
ministration. No  matter  how  compli- 
cated an  issue,  he  always  knew  his  facts. 
No  matter  how  controversial  an  issue, 
his  was  always  a  voice  of  reason. 

Ken's  new  assignment  will  return  him 
to  a  job  that  is  an  old  love.  As  a  retired 
Army  colonel,  he  has  a  deep  admiration 
and  respect  for  our  Army.  Ken  is  a  sensi- 
tive man  who  told  me  Just  the  other  day 
that  he  was  disturbed  by  the  way  some 
of  our  yoimg  people  regard  the  military. 
He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  wants  to  do 
something  to  correct  this  problem.  He  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  wants  to  make 
young  people  aware  that  a  profession  in 
the  military  is  a  just  and  honorable  one. 

If  anyone  can  do  this  job  it  is  Ken 
BeLieu.  who  has  been  a  straight  shooter 
in  this  Senate  and  a  trusted  friend.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  in  his 
new  role  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
wishing  Ken  well  and  in  thanking  him 
for  his  most  wonderful  assistance. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
is  now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


TV  STILL  A  VAST  WASTELAND 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, over  10  years  have  passed  since 
Newton  N.  Minow,  in  his  role  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  told  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters  that  television  was 
"a  vast  wasteland." 

America  has  just  endured  the  first 
week  of  television's  new  offerings,  and 
it  appears  obvious  that  Mr.  Minow's 
words  ring  as  true  today  as  they  did  a 
decade  ago.  A  full  20  of  the  56  prime  time 
hours  of  our  three  major  networks  are 
occupied  by  detective  shows — blind  de- 
tectives, fat  detectives,  private  detectives, 
and  detectives  upholding  the  honor  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 

If  our  streets  were  as  amply  patrolled 
as  our  prime  time  TV  hours,  we  could 
all  sleep  a  lot  better  at  nights. 

To  be  certain,  it  is  not  important  that 
an  entire  generation  which  is  now  ma- 
turing has  never  seen  Raymond  Burr 
stand  up.  But  I  think  it  is  imporUmt  that 
Americans  are  coming  to  expect  nothing 
t>etter  than  mediocrity  from  television — 
that  they  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
t)est  the  networks  can  do  is  to  copy  from 
each  other.  One  network  creates  "Bo- 
nanza," and  Americans  have  only  to  wait 
one  season  before  prosperous  ranchers 
settle  down  on  the  other  two  major 
networks.  That  kind  of  programing, 
&Cr.  President,  can  hardly  be  applauded. 

I  am  aware  that  television  is  a  hun- 
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gry  medium.  The  works  of  some  of  the 
finest  writers  are  gobbled  up  as  quickly 
as  they  are  written,  and  the  creative 
energies  of  many  writers  have  been 
drained  trying  to  keep  television  well 
fed.  Tet,  I  am  also  aware  that  television 
is  a  powerful  medium,  an  Important  me- 
dium, and  It  is  not  being  used  to  its  full 
capabilities. 

When  he  was  teaching  in  college,  the 
famed  drama  critic  Walter  Kerr  devel- 
oped a  number  of  theories  that  later  went 
into  his  book  "The  Decline  of  Pleasure." 
One  of  those  theories  was  that  people 
preferred  TV  programs  that  did  not  re- 
quire too  much  concentration,  simply  be- 
cause they  usiially  viewed  television  In 
surroundings  that  invited  Interruptions. 

Someone  carrying  on  a  conversation 
at  the  movies,  for  Instance,  would  be 
very  disturbing  to  other  patrons.  But 
when  watching  television,  practically  any 
Interruption  is  acceptable. 

In  fact,  given  the  TV  fare  as  it  is  to- 
day, practically  any  interruption  is  en- 
joyable. 

This  does  not  have  to  be  the  case.  Most 
Americans  would  welcome  quality  pro- 
graming. One  has  only  to  consider  the 
reaction  to  "The  Six  Wives  of  Henry 
vni"  to  know  that.  The  CBS  network 
and  WTOP-TV,  which  carried  the  se- 
ries locally,  should  be  highly  commended 
for  presenting  it  to  the  public. 

Besides  winning  critical  acclaim — 
which  could  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering what  the  critics  usually  have  to 
review — this  series  also  won  wide  public 
acclaim.  WTOP-TV  has  reported  very 
favorable  comment  on  the  series,  and 
CBS  has  noted  that  each  of  the  six  seg- 
ments was  viewed  by  about  20  million 
Americans — that  is  a  very  good  summer 
audience,  indeed. 

"The  Six  Wives  of  Henry  Vm"  caused 
many  of  us  to  think,  not  only  of  Tudor 
England  and  of  King  Henry  vm  him- 
self, but  also  of  the  fact  that  American 
television  had  to  "import"  this  series 
from  the  BBC.  I  hope  that  the  accolades 
heaped  on  this  series  will  convince  our 
tliree  major  networks  to  devote  more  at- 
tention to  producing  programs  of  similar 
quality. 

To  be  sure,  educational  television  does 
show  a  number  of  impressive  dramas; 
but  even  on  NET.  much  of  the  drama  is 
"imported."  while  the  dramatic  produc- 
tions tend  to  reflect  the  avant  garde 
rather  tlian  the  classic.  "The  Six  Wives 
of  Henry  vm."  for  example,  will  be  re- 
peated on  WETA-TV,  the  local  NET  sta- 
tion, this  winter. 

It  is  true  that  American  history  had 
no  Henry  VTH,  but  anyone  with  even  a 
passing  knowledge  of  American  history 
would  concede  that  there  is  material 
aplenty,  of  high  dramatic  content,  which 
would  enliven  our  TV  screens — and  not 
just  the  screens  of  persons  watching 
NET.  as  the  audience  reaction  to  "The 
Six  Wives  of  Henry  Vm"  will  attest.  I 
know  we  have  material  in  our  history  to 
supply  the  basis  for  quality  television 
programs,  and  I  am  fairly  confident  that 
we  have  people  available  to  write,  direct, 
and  produce  worthwhile  shows.  And  not 
just  in  the  field  of  drama. 

Talk  shows,  for  example,  are  now 
marked    by    a    sameness    that    makes 


watching  them  more  a  testament  to  the 
viewer's  boredom  than  to  the  program's 
content.  One  network  sits  the  host  be- 
hind a  desk.  Another  network  will  place 
its  host  in  a  swivel  chair  and  consider 
this  a  meaningful  change  in  program- 
ing. Directors  for  most  talk  shows  seem 
to  think  that  scheduling  commercials  for 
low  phosphate  detergents  during  an  ap- 
pearance by  an  ecologist  constitutes  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  *ay  of 
life. 

With  rare  exceptions,  guests  are  sched- 
uled on  a  shotgiin  basis — an  ecologist  is 
followed  by  an  acid  rock  band  that  uses 
enough  electricity  to  light  up  a  city — 
and  few  of  the  interesting  guests  are 
given  a  sufBcient  amount  of  time.  There 
even  have  been  occasions  where  the 
main  guest  on  one  talk  show  has  been 
the  host  of  another  talk  show. 

In  their  early  years,  these  shows  often 
proved  to  be  informative.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  talk  show  caused  the  net- 
works to  flood  the  market  and  beat  the 
idea  to  death.  All  the  shows,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  deteriorated — "The  David 
Frost  Show,"  for  example. 

Talk  shows  could  play  an  important 
part  in  television  programing,  especial- 
ly since  network  expenditures  for  news 
and  public  affairs  shows  declined  by  $2 
million  l£Lst  year.  And.  in  this  area  also, 
I  believe  the  resources  are  available  to 
make  these  shows  important. 

The  only  thing  lacking,  apparently,  is 
the  will  on  the  part  of  the  networks  to  do 
the  job  that  has  to  be  done.  Perhaps  they 
should  be  reminded — on  a  regular  basis, 
if  necessary — that  the  airwaves  belong  to 
all  the  people,  and  not  just  to  the  net- 
work advertisers  and  stockholders. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  avid  tele- 
vision viewer.  My  work  schedule  will  not 
allow  it.  But  on  the  few  nights  I  get  home 
during  "prime  time,"  and  particularly  on 
weekends,  I  enjoy  relaxing  in  front  of 
the  TV  set.  But  most  of  what  there  Is  to 
be  seen  makes  me  eternally  grateful  to 
my  work  for  keeping  me  from  watching 
more  than  I  do. 

"The  Six  Wives  of  Henry  VIII"  was 
a  pleasant  exception,  and  the  pleasure 
which  this  series  brought  to  millions  of 
Americans  was  articulated  In  a  delight- 
ful manner  by  Mary  McGrory  in  a  col- 
umn that  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star 
on  September  5. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

Henet  Txtdor  Will  Be  Misszs 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 

He's  going  to  die  tonight,  and  a  lot  of  xis 
are  going  to  miss  Henry  Tudor.  An  exem- 
plary character  he  was  not,  but  week  after 
week,  wife  after  wife,  he  has  come  to  the 
homescreen,  bringing  with  him  90  minutes  of 
delicious  distraction  from  the  heat,  the 
freeze,  the  floating  yen  and  the  slnlclng 
doUar. 

How  can  we  thank  the  BBC  enough  for 
"The  Six  Wive*  of  Henry  vm"?  They  have 
given  ua  superlative  entertainment  that  can 
be  enjoyed  without  guilt.  It  Is,  after  all,  his- 
tory. It  really  happened.  Knowing  how  It 
comes  out  doesnt  spoil  the  suspense.  A  man 
in  my  office  says  he  kept  yelling  at  Catherine 
Howard  (5)  to  be  careful  a«  abe  flung  her 


young  arms  around  Master  Thomas  C\il- 
pepper.  Another  Is  stUl  brxxxllng  over 
Catherine  of  Aragon  ( 1 ) .  He  cannot  under- 
stand why  Henry  ever  looked  elsewhere. 

Tudor  England  couldn't  have  been  a  fun 
period  to  live  In,  particularly  If  you  caught 
Henry's  acquisitive  eye  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. But  to  watch,  there's  nothing  like  it. 
No  oommisstons,  committees,  coet-of-llvlng 
councils  or  marriage  counselors.  Government 
was  high,  individual  drama,  politics  was  pas- 
sion, and  the  paranoia  was  real.  Henry 
Imagined  tUmself  surrounded  by  traitors  and 
schemers,  and  he  was.  His  ladles  fingered 
Their  lovely  necks  nervously  under  their 
Jeweled  capes,  and  they  had  reason. 

The  Women's  Liberation  may  look  upon 
Henry  as  the  ultimate  male  chauvinist  pig; 
the  BBC  has  tried  to  be  fair  although  the 
going  is  rough.  Henry  wanted  a  male  heir, 
not  wholly  out  of  male  vanity  but  for  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  The  penalties  for 
failure  were  severe,  but  he  was  not  without 
charm.  He  came  near  to  melting  the  sensible 
Oerman  heart  of  Anne  of  Cleves  (4) .  an  ex- 
tremely nice  woman — as  they  all  were  in 
their  way — and  the  only  one  who  outlived 
him. 

After  such  stylish,  exquisitely  spoken  com- 
pany, it's  going  to  be  grim  to  go  back  to  our 
usual  Sunday  night  companions,  the  mum- 
bling cattlerustlers,  the  cement-lipped  hoods, 
and  prattling  Ingenues.  They  could  fight  the 
Indian  wars  over  again  from  start  to  finish 
and  never  match  this  royal  battle  of  the 
sexes. 

We'll  have  to  live  with  our  memories  a 
while.  Who  could  forget  those  piercing  mo- 
ments when  small  favors  were  asked  by 
Henry's  discards:  Anne  Boleyn  (2),  the  bag- 
gage become  majesty  in  doom,  begging  cold- 
eyed  Cranmer  for  the  axe  Instead  of  the 
stake?  Or  Catherine  Howard,  the  exquisite 
wanton,  who  beseeches  her  black-hearted 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  a  model  block 
so  she  can  rehearse  her  execution?  And  what 
about  saintly  Jane  Seymour  (3)  and  her 
smile  so  sweet  it  caused  Aragon's  terrified 
daughter  Mary  to  faint  dead  away? 

No.  We'll  Just  have  to  sit  In  the  dark  until 
next  winter  and  another  invitation  to  court. 
Six  installments  of  "£3izabeth  R"  are  prom- 
ised. She  was  Anne  Boleyn's  daughter, 
despised  girl -child,  who  was  the  greatest 
monarch  in  English  history. 

Betimes,  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  use  "The 
Six  Wives  of  Henry  VIII"  as  a  stick  to  beat 
American  television  over  the  head.  American 
history  Just  does  not  provide  the  material. 
Demiocracy  tolerates  rogues  only  as  mayors. 
Our  high  politicians  labor  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Puritan  ethic,  which  Henry's  misbe- 
havior helped  bring  about;  no  president 
would  have  lasted  In  office  with  Henry's 
record. 

Take  George  Washington,  an  admirable 
man.  He  would  not  tell  a  lie — Henry  never 
I'.esltated  for  a  moment — and  there  was  only 
Martha,  a  worthy  matron,  but  she's  not  a 
series.  The  Adamses  contributed  much  to  our 
political  life  and  thought,  but  they  were 
hopelessly  monogamous.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  hagridden,  it  is  said,  but  he  was  too 
noble  and  too  sad,  and  Warren  Harding  and 
his  house  on  K  Street  Just  wont  do  after 
Hampton  Court. 

Alas,  we  have  chosen  to  compete  In  the 
culture  market  with  James  Penimore  Cooper 
and  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  in  eight 
one-hour  segments.  It  is  the  dreariest  classic 
ever  foisted  off  on  bored  school  children,  the 
dullest  of  whom  can  tell  that  Cooper  wrote 
with  moccasins  on  his  hands.  Eight  hours  of 
Natty  Bumpo,  Chingchagook,  Alice,  Cora  and 
the  rest  of  that  wooden  company!  It  will 
make  monarchists  of  us  all. 

Mark  Twain,  who  regarded  the  "Leather- 
stocking  Tales"  as  the  great  literary  catastro- 
phe of  his  time,  said  It  perfectly:  "Its  humor 
is  pathetic,  its  pathos  is  funny,  its  conversa- 
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tions  are — oh.  Indescribable;  its  love  scenes 
odious,  its  English  a  crime  against  the 
language." 

"Off  with  his  head."  as  Henry  so  often  said. 
Well  wait  for  Elizabeth. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
of  15  minutes  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  with  each  Sena- 
tor limited  to  3  minutes.  Is  there  any 
morning  business? 


THE    ADMINISTRAITON'S     THREAT 
TO  FREE  SPEECH  IN  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
historical  lessons  that  the  American  peo- 
ple seem  always  to  have  diflSculty  learn- 
ing is  the  truth  of  the  warning  enunci- 
ated so  long  ago: 

Eternal  vlgUance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

We  can  never  rest  on  the  laurels  won 
by  our  ancestors,  nor  can  we  delude  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  our  liberties, 
once  having  been  obtained,  are  forever 
secure.  Every  generation  must  win  for 
Itself  the  Uberties  enjoyed  by  its  prede- 
cessors. 

Thus  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we 
discovered  that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
from  prior  restraints  is  not  a  timeless 
right  totally  Immune  from  question.  The 
Founding  Fathers  had  experience  with 
the  tyranny  over  freedom  that  results 
from  prior  restraints.  Out  of  that  expe- 
rience came  the  first  amendment  which, 
without  question,  has  been  understood 
for  almost  200  years  to  prohibit  Gtovem- 
ment-inspired  injunctions  against  pub- 
lishing by  the  press.  Yet  In  the  excite- 
ment and  crisis  of  the  Pentagon  papers 
episode,  this  imderstandlng  was  once 
again  questioned  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Out  of  that  controversy  has  arisen 
new  doubts  over  whether  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  which  prior  restraints 
are  necessary  and  proper  despite  the 
provisions  of  the  first  amendment. 

The  events  now  transpiring  In  Boston 
before  a  Federal  grand  jury  put  Into 
question  another  principle  of  freedom  se- 
cured by  our  predecessors.  Once  again.  It 
remains  to  this  generation  to  secure  for 
itself  the  liberties  won  by  earlier  gen- 
erations. 

I  have  in  mind,  of  course,  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  to  inquire  Into  the 
actions  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
•  Mr.  Gravel)  in  connection  with  the 
revelations  of  the  contents  of  the  Penta- 
gon papers. 

As  Members  may  recall,  a  few  months 
ago  the  Senator  from  Alaska  convened 
a  subcommittee  of  which  he  is  chairman 
and  proceeded  to  read  into  the  commit- 
tee record  the  contents  of  the  Pentagon 
papers.  It  was.  to  be  sure,  a  most  imusual 
committee  meeting.  It  came  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  was  in  doubt  over 
whether  Congress  or  the  people  would 
ever  see  the  contents  of  these  papers.  No 
one  knew  whether  the  administration 
would  be  successful  in  imposing  censor- 
ship on  the  press,  and  whether  it  would 
continue  to  refuse  to  produce  the  papers 


for  congressional  use,  as  it  had  for  years. 
The  action  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
was  a  demonstration  of  personal  courage. 
Whether  it  was  foolish,  unauthorized,  or 
should  be  condoned  by  the  Senate  is  an- 
other question.  But  this  is  a  question  for 
the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  not  by  an- 
other body. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministration now  seeks  to  impose  its  own 
judgment  on  the  Senator,  and  to  punish 
him  for  his  actions.  A  grand  jury  sitting 
in  Boston  is  conducting  a  broad  Inquiry 
into  how  tliese  papers  were  obtained  and 
released  to  the  press.  The  Government 
also  seeks,  it  appears,  to  inquire  into  the 
actions  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
the  speech  he  made  before  his  subcom- 
mittee. It  undoubted!:'  wants  to  know 
how  he  got  his  copies  of  the  Pentagon 
papers.  In  pursuit  of  this  aim,  it  has 
subpenaed  the  Senator's  aide.  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Rodberg.  to  testify,  and  even  as- 
serted the  right  to  subpena  the  Senator 
himself. 

The  subpena  against  Dr.  Rodberg 
would  not  be  of  concern  if  his  testimony 
were  to  be  limited  to  his  knowledge  of 
events  prior  to  his  association  with  the 
Senator,  or  to  his  actions  unconnected 
with  his  relationship  with  the  Senator. 
To  ensure  that  the  grand  jury  does  not 
seek  to  inquire  into  the  Senator's  speech, 
or  into  Dr.  Rodberg's  assistance  to  the 
Senator  in  making  that  speech,  both  the 
Senator  and  his  aide  have  sought  to  have 
the  Justice  Department  define  the  scope 
of  the  subpena  and  to  quash  it  if  it 
refused. 

Not  only  has  the  Justice  Department 
not  responded  to  the  opportunity  to  nar- 
row the  scope  of  its  inquiry,  but  it  has 
asserted  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  ac- 
tions of  Dr.  Rodberg  in  assisting  the  Sen- 
ator. It  has  gone  even  further  than  that. 
It  has  asserted  in  its  brief  a  power  to 
subpena  the  Senator  himself,  and  to 
question  him  on  the  details  of  the  speech, 
how  he  came  to  make  it,  and  where  he 
got  his  information.  It  has  also  presumed 
to  question  the  legality  of  the  Senator's 
action  in  calling  his  subcommittee  meet- 
ing, and  to  assert  that  it  has  the  power  to 
define  the  proper  scope  of  a  subcommit- 
tee's concerns  and  the  range  of  a  Sen- 
ator's proper  legislative  interests. 

In  doing  these  things  and  making  these 
argxmients,  the  administration,  through 
its  lawyers  in  the  Internal  Security  Di- 
vision of  the  Justice  Department,  has 
made  a  direct  and  broadscale  attack  on 
the  rights  of  all  Senators,  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Senate,  and  upon  the 
constitutional  guarantees  which  have 
been  established  to  protect  the  Congress 
from  harassment  by  a  vindictive  Execu- 
tive. It  is  an  attack  on  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  this  body,  just  as  the  at- 
tempt to  enjoin  the  New  York  Times  was 
an  attack  on  the  freedoms  of  the  press. 
Both  moves  are  sponsored  by  the  In- 
ternal Security  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department,  which  Is  also  responsible 
for  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  order  and  that  extraordinary  new 
principle  of  "Presidential  legislative  pow- 
er." 

As  Americans  know,  the  drafting  of 
the  Constitution  was  a  long  and  diflQcult 
process.  Pew  of  Its  provisions  escaped 


debate,  for  almost  all  were  controversial. 
Of  these  few,  there  was  one  which  oc- 
casioned no  debate  because  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  in  complete  agreement. 
This  was  the  so-called  speech  and  debate 
clause  of  article  I,  section  6.  The  provi- 
sion reads  as  follows : 

The  Senators  and  Representativee  shall  re- 
ceive a  Compenaation  for  their  Services,  to 
be  ascertained  by  Law.  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in 
all  Oases,  except  Treason.  Felony  and  Breach 
of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  dur- 
ing their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of  the 
respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  the  same;  and  for  any  Speech 
or  Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

That  last  clause  is  designed  to  make 
free  from  any  outside  restraint  the 
speech  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple when  they  are  in  Congress.  If  the 
people's  interests  are  to  be  represented 
at  all,  and  if  the  Congiess  is  to  be  free 
of  outside  restraint  in  what  it  debates, 
then  Members  must  be  protected  from 
judicial  or  executive  or  even  private  in- 
terference based  upon  speech. 

That  was  succinctly  put  by  James  Wil- 
son, an  influential  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention: 

In  order  to  enable  and  encourage  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  to  discharge  hU 
public  trust  with  firmness  and  success,  It  is 
indispensably  necessary,  that  he  should  enjoy 
the  fullest  Uberty  of  speech,  and  that  he 
should  be  protected  from  the  resentment  of 
every  one,  however  powerful,  to  whom  the 
exercise  of  that  liberty  may  occasion  offence. 

This  is  a  right  even  broader  than  the 
first  amendment  right  granted  all  Amer- 
icans. There  are  limited  areas  where  the 
speech  of  ordinary  citizens  can  be  the 
subject  of  judicial  or  administrative  ac- 
tion. In  some  cases,  speech  can  be  used 
as  evidence  to  show  intent  or  motive  or 
may  be  an  element  of  a  crime.  Obscene 
speech  and  defamatory  speech  can  be 
the  subject  of  civil  legal  action,  and 
speech  amounting  to  advocacy  of  im- 
mediate violations  of  the  criminal  law 
or  of  national  security  laws  can,  If  it 
amounts  to  incitement  to  act,  be  the 
subject  of  criminal  prosecution. 

The  freedom  of  speech  of  a  legislator 
is  subject  to  no  such  qualifications.  His 
freedom  is  absolute.  He  cannot  be  sued 
for  defamation  in  a  speech  before  the 
Congress.  Nor  can  he  be  convicted  for  an 
ordinary  crime,  if  the  proof  of  that  crime 
requires  an  Inquiry  into  what  he  has 
said  as  a  legislator,  why  he  said  It,  or 
who  gave  him  the  information.  Indeed, 
a  legislator  does  not  even  have  to  defend 
himself  when  his  speech  is  brought  Into 
question  in  a  judicial  forum,  because  the 
privilege  also  protects  him  from  harass- 
ment. All  he  need  do  is  claim  the  privi- 
lege. 

This  broad  immunity  naturally  can 
work  to  the  harm  of  the  country  or  to  In- 
dividual citizens  when  it  is  abused.  But 
the  privilege  exists,  nonetheless,  because 
history  has  shown  us  the  necessity  of  a 
broad  privilege,  and  has  proved  that  the 
harm  which  comes  from  occasional 
abuse  is  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
harm  which  would  come  If  the  privilege 
did  not  exist,  or  were  narrower. 

It  is  to  history  that  we  look  to  find  the 
reasons  for  this  broad  privilege,  Jus- 
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tice  Frankfurter's  summary  in  the  case 
of  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341  U.S.  307, 
puts  it  well : 

The  privilege  of  legislators  to  be  free  from 
surest  or  civil  process  for  what  they  do  or  say 
In  legislative  proceedings  has  taproots  In 
the  Parliamentary  struggles  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  Aa  Parliament 
achieved  Increasing  Independence  from  the 
Crown,  Its  statement  of  the  privilege  grew 
stronger.  In  1523,  Sir  Thomas  More  could 
make  only  a  tentative  claim.  Roper,  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  In  More's  Utopia  (Adams 
ed.)  10.  In  1668,  after  a  long  and  bitter  strug- 
gle, Parliament  finally  laid  the  ghost  of 
Charles  I,  who  had  prosecuted  Sir  John  El- 
liot and  others  for  'seditious'  speeches  In 
Parliament.  Proceedings  against  Sir  John 
Elliot.  3  How.  St.  Tr.,  294,  332.  In  1889,  the  Bill 
of  Rights  declared  In  unequivocal  language: 
"That  the  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  debates 
or  Proceedings  In  Parliament,  ought  not  to 
be  Impeached  or  questioned  In  any  Court  or 
Place  out  of  Parliament.".  .  . 

Freedom  of  speech  and  action  In  the  leg- 
islature was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
those  who  severed  the  Colonies  from  the 
Crown  and  founded  our  Nation.  It  was 
deemed  so  essential  for  representatives  of 
the  people  that  It  was  written  into  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  and  later  Into  the 
Constitution.  Article  V  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  is  quite  close  to  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights:  'Freedom  of  speech  and  de- 
bate In  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached  or 
questioned  In  any  court  or  place  out  of  Con- 
gress. .  .  .'  Article  I,  S  6.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides :  '.  .  .  for  any  Speech  or  Debate 
in  either  House,  (the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives] shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other 
Place.'  341  US  at  372-73. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
the  case  of  Tenney  v.  Brandhove.  341 
U.S.  367  a950). 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  dimensions  of  the 
privilege  have  been  examined  in  a  few 
Supreme  Court  cases.  Contrary  to  the 
statement  in  the  Justice  Department's 
brief,  it  is  a  broadly  read  privilege.  The 
remarks  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons  of 
Massachusetts,  quoted  with  approval  by 
Justice  Frankfurter  in  the  Tenney  case, 
smd  cited  in  other  analyses  of  the  prlv- 
ileee.  make  th's  clear: 

These  privileges  are  thus  secured,  not  with 
the  Intention  of  protecting  the  members 
against  prosecutions  for  their  own  benefit, 
but  to  support  the  rights  of  the  people,  by 
enabling  their  representatives  to  execute  the 
functions  of  their  office  without  fear  of  prose- 
cutions, civil  or  criminal.  I  therefore  think 
that  the  article  ought  not  to  be  construed 
strictly,  but  liberally,  that  the  full  design  of 
it  may  be  answered.  I  will  not  confine  it  to 
delivering  an  opinion,  uttering  a  speech,  or 
haranguing  In  debate;  but  will  extend  it  to 
the  giving  of  a  vote,  to  the  making  of  a 
written  report,  and  to  every  other  act  re- 
sulting from  the  nature,  and  In  the  execution 
of  the  office;  and  I  would  define  the  article  as 
securing  to  every  member  exemption  from 
prosecution,  for  everything  said  or  done  by 
him,  as  a  representative  In  the  exercise  of 
the  function  of  that  office,  without  inquiring 
whether  the  exercise  was  regular  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  house,  or  Irregular  and 
against  their  rules.  Quoted  at  341  U.8.  373- 
74. 

I  note  that  both  Justice  Frankfurter 
and  the  Justice  Department  brief  refer 
to  Identical  quotations  from  Madison  and 
Jefferson.  But  while  the  Justice  Depart- 


ment reads  the  quotes  as  evidence  of  a 
narrow  construction,  Justice  Frankfurter 
in  this  case,  and  the  Supreme  Court  each 
time  it  has  considered  the  subject,  has 
taken  pains  to  state  how  broad  is  the 
privilege. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  not 
many  cases  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  discussed  the  clause,  for  the  privi- 
lege has  not  often  been  questioned.  In  two 
cases,  citizens  soiight  to  sue  for  damages 
for  wrongs  done  them  by  legislators.  They 
were  unsuccessful.  In  Kilbourn  v.  Thomp- 
son, 103  U.S.  168,  a  recalcitrant  witness 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
adjudged  in  contempt  and  sent  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  jail.  He  sued  for  false 
imprisonment,  contending  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House  were  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional. The  Court  agreed  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  acted  uncon- 
stitutionally in  seeking  to  exercise  a  Judi- 
cial power  not  granted  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution. But  the  fact  that  the  House 
and  the  Members  who  had  ordered  the 
imprisonment  had  acted  unconstitution- 
ally did  not  mean  that  their  privilege  had 
been  forsaken.  As  the  Supreme  Court  said 
in  United  States  v.  Johnson.  383  U.S.  169: 

However  reprehensible  such  conduct  may 
be,  we  believe  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
extends  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent  It  from 
being  made  the  basis  of  a  criminal  charge 
against  a  member  of  Congress  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  United  States  by  Impeding  the 
due  discharge  of  goveriunent  functions.  383 
U.S.  at  180. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cases 
of  Kilboum  V.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  168 
'  1880) ,  and  United  States  v.  Johnson.  383 
U.S.  169  (1965)  be  inserted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Ten- 
ney case  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
privilege  as  it  applied  to  State  legislators 
was  upheld  even  as  against  a  suit  based 
upon  the  Federal  statute  authorizing 
damage  suits  for  violations  of  citizen's 
constitutional  rights.  The  case  was  based 
upon  efforts  to  silence  a  critic  of  the 
California  Senate  Factfinding  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  The  plaintiff, 
who  had  been  hauled  before  the  com- 
mittee in  an  obvious  effort  to  harass  and 
discredit  him,  sued  on  the  grounds  that 
this  was  a  violation  of  his  freedom  of 
speech  under  the  first  amendment.  The 
Court  had  no  sympathy  with  the  actions 
or  motives  of  the  committee,  but  it  said 
that  the  motives  or  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee were  not  subject  to  judicial 
scrutiny: 

The  claim  of  an  unworthy  purpose  does  not 
destroy  the  privilege.  Legislators  are  immune 
from  deterrents  to  the  uninhibited  discharge 
of  their  legislative  duty,  not  for  their  pri- 
vate Indulgence  but  for  the  public  good. 
One  must  not  expect  uncommon  courage 
even  m  legislators.  The  privilege  would  be 
of  little  value  If  they  could  be  subjected  to 
the  cost  and  Inconvenience  and  distractions 
of  a  trial  upon  a  conclusion  of  the  pleader, 
or  to  the  hazard  of  a  judgment  against  them 
bued  upon  a  Jury's  speculation  as  to  motives. 
Tne  holding  of  this  Court  In  Fletcher  v.  Peck, 
«  Cranch  87,  130,  that  It  was  not  consonant 
with  our  scheme  of  government  for  a  court  to 
Inquire  Into  the  motives  of  legislators,  had 
remained  unquestioned.  341.  UJ3.  at  377. 


The  privilege,  as  I  have  said,  bars  even 
an  inquiry  into  speech  when  it  is  the 
core  of  a  felony  charge  against  the  legis- 
lator. In  United  States  against  Johnson, 
it  was  alleged  that  a  Congressman  had 
accepted  a  bribe  to  give  a  speech  and  to 
do  other  things  to  help  protect  savings 
and  loan  institutions  then  under  in- 
vestigation. The  court  threw  out  any  In- 
quiry into  the  speech,  how  it  was  pre- 
pared, the  motives  for  giving  it,  and 
where  the  information  in  it  had  come 
from.  No  inquiry  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  speech  itself  can  survive  against 
the  privilege.  Despite  the  nature  of  the 
crime— and  bribery  of  a  legislator  is  the 
worst  perversion  of  his  office  and  his 
public  trust — the  privilege  protects 
against  inquiry. 

While  the  privilege  often  protects  leg- 
islators against  civil  suits,  and  some- 
times results  in  venal  legislators  escaping 
justice,  its  central  purpose  is  to  protect 
legislators  from  retribution  by  the  exec- 
utive branch. 
Justice  Harlan  said  in  Johnson: 
II|t  Is  apparent  from  the  history  of  the 
clause  that  the  privilege  was  not  bom  pri- 
marily of  a  desire  to  avoid  private  suits  such 
as  those  In  Kilboum  and  Tenney,  but  rather 
to  prevent  Intimidation  by  the  Executive 
and  accountability  before  a  possibly  hostUe 
judiciary.   383   U.S.   at   180-181. 

The  privilege  protects  legislators  not 
only  from  prosecution  by  the  Executive 
and  from  the  judiciary.  Quite  obviously 
it  also  protects  them  from  instrumental- 
ities such  as  the  grand  jury,  which  can 
be  used  as  the  Executive's  instrument 
of  harassment  and  persecution. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  the  privilege 
does  more  than  immunize  the  legislator 
against  attempts  to  punish  him  or  to 
exact  retribution  for  the  things  he  says 
in  the  course  of  performing  his  legisla- 
tive duties.  The  privilege  also  protects 
him  against  having  to  defend  or  Justify 
or  explain  what  he  lias  said.  The  priv- 
ilege seeks  to  free  the  legislator  from 
being  harassed  by  law  suits,  grand  ju- 
ries, and  prosecutors.  Were  this  not  so, 
the  independence  of  the  legislator 
might  just  as  well  be  destroyed  by  forc- 
ing him  to  defend  himself  all  over  the 
country. 

It  was  not  only  fear  of  the  Executive  that 
caused  concern  In  Parliament  but  of  the 
judiciary  as  well,  for  the  judges  were  often 
lackeys  of  the  Stuart  monarchs,  levying 
punishment  more  to  the  wishes  of  the  crown 
than  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence  .  .  .  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Instigation  of  crim- 
inal charges  against  critical  or  disfavored 
legislatures  by  the  Executive  In  a  Judicial 
forum  was  the  chief  fear  prompting  the 
long  struggle  for  parliamentary  privilege  in 
England  and,  In  the  context,  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  separation  of  powers,  is  the 
predominate  thrust  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause.  383  U.S.  at  181-182. 

And,  as  Chief  Justice  Warren  said  In 
Powell  V.  McCormack,  395  U.S.  486: 

[T]he  clause  not  only  provides  a  defense 
on  the  merits  but  also  protects  a  legislator 
from  the  burden  of  defending  himself. 

Our  cases  make  It  clear  that  the  legislative 
Immunity  created  by  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  performs  an  Important  function  In 
representative  government.  It  Insures  that 
legislators  are  free  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  their  constituents  without  fear  that  they 
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will  be  later  called  to  task  In  the  courts  for 
the  representation.  396  U.S.  at  602-603. 

I  ask  that  excerpts  of  the  case  of 
Powell  against  McCormack  dealing  with 
the  speech  or  debate  clause  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
another  reason  why  the  privilege  against 
inquiry  into  a  speech  does  not  depend 
on  the  legality  or  constitutionality  of  the 
act  to  which  it  Is  tied.  That  is  because 
the  privilege  seeks  to  avoid  any  abridg- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  a  legislator,  even 
from  fear  of  future  retribution.  If  a  legis- 
lator knew  that  he  had  to  account  for 
the  possibility  that  he  would  have  to  de- 
fend or  Justify  his  speech  sometime  in 
the  future,  then  he  would  not  be  as  will- 
ing to  express  himself  on  controversial 
matters. 

This  privilege,  like  the  first  amend- 
ment, is  not  solely  for  the  courajgeous. 
It  is  for  the  timid  as  well.  And  I  dare 
say  there  are  few  legislators  who  would 
be  courageous  against  the  determined 
onslaughts  of  a  vindictive  Executive  or 
a  hostile  Judiciary. 

It  is  against  this  law  and  this  history 
that  we  must  evaluate  the  assertions  of 
the  administration  that  it  has  the  power 
to  inquire  into  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  that  it  can  determine 
whether  the  subject  matter  of  the  speech 
was  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee, whether  the  committee  meeting 
was  timely,  proper,  and  in  order,  and 
whether  the  Senator  himself  can  be 
called  to  testify. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  the  legality  of 
the  Senator's  action  cannot  be  put  In 
question.  Even  if  a  law  has  been  broken 
by  his  speech,  that  could  not  Justify  an 
examination  into  its  b£u;kground  or  con- 
tents. The  cases  are  clear  that,  as  in 
Johnson,  neither  the  speech  nor  Its  mo- 
tives nor  its  origins  can  be  the  subject  of 
a  criminal  prosecution  nor  used  as  an 
element  of  its  proof,  nor  even  as  evidence 
against  him. 

Nor  can  the  question  of  whether  the 
subcommittee  was  properly  called  affect 
the  privilege.  If  the  constitutionality  of 
legislative  action  does  not  affect  the 
privilege,  as  it  did  not  in  Kilboum,  nor 
the  real  motive,  as  it  did  not  in  Brand- 
hove, then  how  can  the  fact  that  the 
formalities  of  times,  meetings,  notices, 
and  the  like,  affect  it.  To  make  the  ex- 
istence of  the  privilege  turn  on  technical 
matters  such  as  that  would  reduce  it  to 
a  petty  quibble. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  clear  in  Ten- 
ney that  it  will  inquire  no  further  than 
to  assure  itself  that — 

The  legislative  committee  |was|  acting  In 
a  field  where  legislators  have  power  to  act. 
341  U.S.  at  379. 

In  Tenney,  the  privilege  was  upheld  to 
protect  a  committee  trying  to  silence  a 
critic.  Here  the  Government  seeks  to 
silence  a  critic  in  the  legislature,  and  to 
destroy  the  privilege  at  the  same  time. 
The  last  part  of  the  statement  of  Jus- 
tice Parson's  question  by  Justice  Frank- 
furter is  the  complete  answer  to  the  De- 
partment's claim: 


I  would  define  the  article  as  securing  to 
every  member  exemption  from  prosecution, 
for  every  thing  said  or  done  by  him,  as  a 
representative,  in  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  that  office,  without  Inquiring  wheth- 
er the  exercise  was  regular  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  house,  or  irregular  and  against 
their  rules. 

In  other  words,  if  the  act  in  question 
is  a  "legitimate  legislative  activity" — if  it 
relates  to  legislative  concerns — then  it  is 
"absolutely  privileged."  As  the  Justice 
Department  itself  argued  so  well  in  its 
brief  in  the  Dombrowski  case : 

The  test  Is  simply  whether  the  act  Is  such 
as  Is  "generally  done  In  a  session  of  the 
House  by  one  of  its  members  In  relation  to 
the  business  before  It"  (Kilboum  v.  Thomp- 
son, supra,  at  204)  or  whether  the  legislators 
"were  acting  In  a  field  where  legislators  tra- 
ditionally have  power  to  act"  (Tenney  v. 
Bradhove.  supra,  at  379).  A  legislator  loses 
Immunity  only  for  conduct  "that  Is  In  no 
wise  related  to  the  due  functioning  of  the 
legislative  process."  United  States  v.  John- 
son, supra,  at  172.  (Government  brief  in  the 
Supreme  Court  pp.  31-32) 

An  analogous  situation  was  presented 
in  the  case  of  Cochran  v.  Couzens,  42 
F.  2d  783  (1930),  decided  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There,  Senator  James  Couzens 
of  Michigan  was  sued  for  slander  on  the 
basis  of  remarks  made  in  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor,  but  not  during  any  debate. 
The  court  repeated  the  statement  of 
Lord  Denman  in  Stockdale  v.  Hansard. 
9  Ad  &  E  1,  which  had  been  cited  in  Kil- 
boum: 

Whatever  Is  done  within  the  walls  of  either 
assembly  must  pass  without  question  In  any 
other  place. 

In  rejecting  the  claim,  the  Court  said 
that— 

The  words  forming  the  basis  of  (Cochran's) 
action  were  uttered  In  the  course  of  a  speech 
In  the  chamber  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  absolutely  privileged  and 
not  subject  to  "be  questioned  In  any  other 
place."  The  averment  that  the  words  were 
spoken  "unofficially  and  not  In  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  as  a  Senator" — 

Words  almost  identical  to  those  used 
by  the  Justice  Department  in  referring 
to  Senntor  Gravel's  speecli  at  the  sub- 
committee hearing — 

Is  a  mere  conclusion  and  utterly  qualified 
by  the  averment  that  they  were  offered  In 
the  course  of  a  speech.  42  P.  2d  at  784. 

I  ask  that  the  case  of  Cochran  v.  Cou- 
zens, 42  F.  2d  783  and  the  Dombrowski 
case  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibits  Nos.  5  and  6  > 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  short  of  it  is,  as  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge  said  in  1884,  is 
that>— 

What  is  said  or  done  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament  cannot  be  Inquired  Into  In  a 
court  of  law  Bradlaugh  v.  Gossett.  12  Q  B.D. 
271  at  275. 

More  serious  than  the  claim  that  the 
privilege  depends  on  the  technical  pro- 
priety of  the  calling  of  the  hearing  is  the 
assertion  that  the  privilege  does  not  ex- 
ist because  the  speech  was  not  concerned 


with  public  works  and  buildings.  In  the 
words  of  the  Justice  Department  brief  in 
opposition  to  Senator  Gravel's  motion: 

The  reading  of  the  p&per  in  question  can 
have  no  possible  relationship  to  the  legis- 
lative business  with  which  Senator  Gravel 
has  sought  to  cloak  himself.  Not  being  en- 
gaged In  official  subcommittee  business.  Sen- 
ator Gravel's  actions  cannot  be  above 
scrutiny  by  those  charged  to  enforce  the 
criminal  statutes.   (Pages  10-11.) 

By  so  asserting  the  administration 
claims  a  power  to  define  the  proper  scope 
of  committee  testimony  and  Senate 
speeches.  This  it  cannot  do.  It  is  clear 
that  infringement  of  a  citizen's  first 
amendment  rights  and  intimidation  of 
legislative  critics  is  not  within  the  proper 
scope  of  a  committee's  Jurisdiction,  yet 
the  court  in  Tenney  ruled  that  that  could 
not  affect  the  privilege.  Nor  can  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  in  Kilboum. 
constitutionally  adjudge  contempt.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  within  the  proper  scope 
and  authority  of  a  Congressman  to  make 
floor  speeches  for  pay — Johnson.  Yet,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  unconstitutional  or 
venal  conduct  was  involved  in  these 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  speech  and  debate  privilege  remains 
unaffected. 

Of  course,  the  administration  is  really 
arguing  that  it  may  tell  a  Senator  when 
and  where  and  in  what  manner,  and  with 
what  information,  he  may  discuss  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  pdministration 
would  say  that  Senators  must  only  com- 
ment on  issues  germane  to  a  committee 
meeting,  as  it  would  determine  germane. 
If  the  germaneness  rule  applies,  that 
means  that  the  Gtovernment  or  a  private 
person  can  peruse  committee  transcripts, 
seeking  to  find  remarks  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  subject  of  the  hearing.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  will  have  to  watch 
what  they  say  lest  it  be  claimed  that  it 
is  not  germane,  and  so  opens  them  up  to 
harassment,  law  suits,  and  rrosecutions. 
Legislators  will  spend  afi  their  drys  argu- 
ing the  germaneness  of  their  .^^pseches 
before  jud'^es  and  Juries,  with  courts  and 
prosecutors  referee'ne  congres'^ional  de- 
bates. Surely  that  is  not  what  the  priv- 
ilege means  and  the  cases  I  hrne  referred 
to  remove  any  doubt  on  that  score. 

The  admini<:trrtion's  motives  in  press- 
ing this  acticn  are  not  only  aimed  r.t  the 
privilege,  but  at  a  Senator  who  dared 
onnose  it  on  the  war,  and  who  had  the 
effrontery  to  use  Information  the  admin- 
istrption  desired  to  keep  from  the  people. 
If  the  administration  were  to  have  its 
wy.  we  must  remain  in  totil  ignorance 
of  what  has  transpired  m  Vietnam,  and 
anything  else  the  Government  does,  un- 
less it  chooses  to  tell  us.  By  suppre^sng 
this  information,  the  executive  branch 
h^s  tried  to  keep  the  Con^rress  and  the 
Nation  in  total  ignorance.  Now  it  tries 
to  dictate  what  the  scope  of  a  Senator's 
business  is.  rnd  where  End  when  ?nd  how 
he  may  conduct  it. 

The  tendency,  if  not  the  intent,  of  this 
effort  is  to  hara's  the  Senator  from 
Alaskn.  and  thereby  to  silence  him  and 
other  critics  in  this  body  aloni  with  these 
who  are  outside  these  halls.  This  action 
is  of  a  pattern  we  have  seen  recently. 
The  private  citizen  must  fear  the  Army 
spies  and  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
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trol  Board  which  will  retaliate  against 
administration  critics;  the  press  must 
fear  injunctions  and  treason  charges 
should  it  publish  facts  which  are  secret 
only  because  they  are  embarrassing;  and 
now  Senators  must  face  subpenas  of 
themselves  and  their  aides.  Even  officials 
within  the  administration  are  threatened 
with  the  insxilt  of  the  lie-detector  if  un- 
kind or  critical  information  leaks  out. 

The  administration  Is  not  slow  to  as- 
sert its  own  privileges,  even  when  they 
do  not  exist,  and  even  when  the  claim 
interferes  with  the  responsibilities  of  this 
body  under  the  Constitution. 

They  will  not  produce  Army  generals 
to  testify  about  Army  surveillance. 

They  will  not  produce  Dr.  Kissinger 
to  testify  about  foreign  policy. 

They  will  not  produce  State  Depart- 
ment plans  which  explain  our  foreign 
aid  policy. 

They  will  not  tell  us  what  the  stand- 
ards are  for  putting  a  citizen  into  an  in- 
ternal security  computer. 

The  affairs  of  the  executive  branch 
are  hidden  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  What 
they  do  is  sacrosanct  and  immune  from 
criticism.  But  if  a  Senator  should  dare 
to  offend  those  In  power  by  disclosing 
to  the  American  people  information  im- 
properly kept  secret  by  the  executive 
branch,  then  it  claims  the  right  to  haul 
him  before  the  grand  Jury  and  make 
him  testify.  Should  this  prove  the  case. 
the  logical  next  step  would  be  to  assert 
a  right  to  prosecute  the  Senator  for 
making  the  speech,  on  the  grounds  that 
it  contained  stolen  information. 

The  immediate  issue  before  the  court 
in  Boston  is  whether  the  Government 
can  subpena  the  aide  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  testify  about  his  relations  with 
the  Senator  In  regard  to  that  speech. 
There  is  no  question,  from  reading  the 
cases,  that  the  privilege  of  a  Senator  is 
broader  than  that  of  his  aide.  Yet  the 
privilege  clearly  does  apply  to  aides  of 
Senators  when  they  are  acting  under 
the  authority  and  direction  of  a  Senator 
and  are  assisting  him  in  one  of  his  func- 
tions. The  privilege  ends  at  the  point 
where  the  aide  carries  out  actions  pur- 
suant to  decisions  of  the  legislature  or 
a  Senator  and  those  actions  are  illegal. 
He  is  responsible  for  those  illegal  acts. 
But  to  the  extent  that  he  assists  the 
Senator  in  the  Senator's  functions,  he 
Is  protected  even  if  the  Senator,  were  he 
not  in  office,  would  be  subject  to  prose- 
cution. 

Thus,  one  may  not  question  how  the 
Congress  came  to  imprison  falsely  a  citi- 
zen, but  one  may  punish,  or  hold  civilly 
liable,  the  legislative  employee  who  ac- 
tually accomplished  the  false  imprison- 
ment. One  may  not  question  a  speech 
done  for  a  bribe,  but  one  could  punish 
an  employee  for  transmitting  the  money, 
just  as  one  can  pimlsh  the  Congressmen 
for  accepting  the  money : 

The  purpose  of  the  protection  afforded 
legislators  is  not  to  rorestall  Judicial  review 
of  legislative  action  but  to  Inaure  that  legla- 
lators  are  not  distracted  from  or  hindered 
In  the  performance  of  their  legislative  tasks 
by  being  called  Into  court  to  defend  their 
actions.  A  legislator  is  no  more  or  no  le« 
hindered  or  distracted  by  litigation  against 
a  legislative  employee  calling  Into  question 
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the  employees  afflTmative  action  than  he 
would  be  by  a  lawsuit  questioning  the  em- 
ployee's failure  to  act.  Powell  v.  McCormack 
395  US.  at  505. 

When  considering  the  immunity  of  the 
aide  of  a  legislator,  the  line  must  be 
drawn  at  least  at  the  point  where  he  no 
longer  helps  his  superior  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  superior's  privileged  acts  but 
acts  affirmatively  on  his  own  to  execute 
or  implement  the  unconstitutional  or  il- 
legal order  of  the  legislator. 

Certainly,  the  Executive  cannot  in- 
quire of  an  aide  those  things  which  can- 
not be  inquired  directly  of  a  legislator. 
The  Government  cannot  do  by  indirec- 
tion what  it  is  prohibited  from  doing  di- 
rectly. The  Government  cannot  ask  Dr. 
Rodberg  how  the  Senator  came  to  give 
that  speech  any  more  than  it  can  ask 
the  Senator  himself.  The  protection  of 
the  aide  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  Sen- 
ator's privilege. 

Not  only  does  the  privilege  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  Senator  from  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  question  his  speech  by  in- 
direction, but  it  also  serves  to  prevent 
the  executive  branch  from  acting  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  Senator  from  the  assistance 
of  his  aides.  To  isolate  a  Senator  so  that 
he  cannot  call  upon  the  advice,  counsel, 
and  knowledge  of  his  personal  assistants 
is  to  reduce  him  to  Impotency.  If  an 
aide  must  fear  that  the  advice  he  offers, 
the  knowledge  he  has,  and  the  assistance 
he  gives  to  his  superior  may  be  called 
into  question  by  the  Government,  then  he 
will  refrain  from  doing  so  on  those  very 
occasions  which  are  the  most  contro- 
versial and  in  which  the  Senator  is  in 
most  need  of  counsel.  If  the  aide  must 
fear  that  a  vindictive  executive  or  hostile 
judiciary  will  seek  to  strike  at  him  be- 
cause it  carmot  reach  his  Senator,  then 
the  aide  will  not  be  able  to  give  his  best 
service  to  his  superior.  And  the  Senator 
will  never  be  certain  whether  the  advice 
he  gets  is  the  product  of  the  best  Judg- 
ment of  his  assistants,  or  merely  the 
product  of  their  caution  and  fear.  In 
order  to  protect  the  Senator  from  any 
interference  from  the  counsel  he  can  get 
from  his  assistants,  the  Government  can- 
not delve  into  what  passes  between  them. 

This  is  the  same  privilege  that 
the  administration  so  broadly  claims 
for  itself.  It  seeks  to  protect  the 
advisers  of  the  President  by  preventing 
Congress  from  questioning  that  advice. 
When  properly  claimed,  that  is  within 
the  scope  of  "executive  privilege."  No 
less  a  privilege  exists  with  respect  to  the 
aides  of  Senators,  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  ad- 
ministration which  seeks  to  broaden  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  so  that  it  appears  to  be 
coextensive  with  executive  reluctance  to 
discuss  the  embarrassing,  now  seeks  to 
deprive  a  Senator  of  the  equivalent  "leg- 
islative privilege." 

In  resolving  where  to  draw  the  limits  of 
the  protective  mantle  that  a  legislator's 
privilege  places  on  his  aide,  we  must  re- 
call again  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
speech  and  debate  Immunity  provision: 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  history  of  the 
clause  that  the  privilege  was  not  bom  pri- 
marily of  a  desire  to  avoid  private  suits  such 
as  those  In  Kilbourn  and  Tenney,  but  rather 
to  prevent  Intimidation  by  the  executive  and 


accounUblllty  before  a  possibly  hostile  ju- 
diciary. 383  U.S.  at  180—1  U.C.  v.  Johnson. 

The  purpose  of  the  privilege  is  to  pro- 
tect the  legislative  branch  from  a  vindic- 
tive executive  and  a  hostile  Judiciary.  It 
is  an  element  of  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  For  that  reason,  different 
considerations  apply  when  we  are  deter- 
mining how  much  a  legislative  aide  is 
cloaked  with  his  superior's  Immunity.  In 
the  three  cases  in  which  legislative  em- 
ployees were  held  not  to  have  the  im- 
munity of  their  superiors,  private  rights 
were  involved.  In  Kilbourn,  it  was  a  civil 
suit  for  false  imprisonment.  In  Dom- 
browskl  it  was  for  damages  for  an  illegal 
search  and  seizure.  In  Powell,  it  was  for 
damages  and  other  relief  by  an  excluded 
Representative.  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
None  of  these  cases  represented  a  clash 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 
Here,  that  Is  precisely  the  case.  Ulti- 
mately, I  suppose  the  question  of  a 
crimlnsd  action  may  be  involved.  But  the 
prosecution  will  be  to  protect  the  special 
interests  of  the  Executive  in  its  efforts  to 
keep  its  secrets  from  the  Congress  and 
the  people.  The  motive,  of  course,  is  to 
suppress  opposition  to  Executive  policy 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  coimtry. 

When  the  speech  and  debate  clause  is 
Involved  in  a  clash  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative,  the  history  of  this 
legislative  immunity  is  especially  impor- 
tant. The  immunity  was  finally  gained 
only  after  Charles  I  had  lost  his  head. 
And  he  lost  his  head  in  part  at  least  be- 
cause he  imprisoned  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  had  opposed  him  In  needless 
and  costly  overseas  wars,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  presuming  to  vote  to  deny  him 
funds  for  the  war.  The  establishment  of 
the  legislative  privilege  came  during  the 
fight  by  the  legislature  to  establish  its 
independence  from  a  king  who  claimed 
total  power. 

The  historical  precedents  are  too  close 
to  be  Ignored.  We  see  history  repeating 
itself,  even  down  to  the  Senator's  vote  on 
the  Hatfleld-McGovem  amendment.  In 
such  circumstances,  a  Senator's  aide 
must  be  given  the  same  immunity  as  that 
of  his  superior,  otherwise  the  immunity 
of  the  Senate  is  stripped  of  value. 

Mr.  President,  the  past  actions  of  the 
administration  raise  considerable  doubts 
regarding  its  appreciation  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  Americans.  They  sug- 
gest that  the  administration  does  not 
understand  that  there  are  limits  to  Its 
powers,  that  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment and  other  institutions  have  righta 
which  the  executive  branch  cannot  vio- 
late. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  tolerate  criticism 
Many  citizens  already  fear  It  will  act 
against  Its  critics,  to  prevent  them  from 
speaking  if  it  can,  tind  to  punish  them 
thereafter  if  necessary. 

The  action  taken  against  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  by  the  subpena  of  his  aide 
and  the  threats  against  the  Senator  him- 
self, adds  to  these  fears  and  suspicions, 
just  as  the  attempt  to  secure  injunction 
against  the  press  added  to  them  earlier  in 
the  summer. 

The  courts  uniformly  held  that  the 
administration  had  no  case  against  the 
newspapers.  I  am  confident  that  the  ad- 
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ministration  will  get  no  further  in  its 
efforts  to  silence  its  senatorial  critics. 
The  cases  and  the  history  I  have  cited 
show  that  they  do  not  even  have  a 
whisper  of  an  argument  to  support  this 
latest  attempt  to  suppress  free  speech. 

Members  of  this  body,  however,  can- 
not rest  silent  while  leaving  to  the  courts 
the  protection  of  the  Senate's  preroga- 
tives. An  attack  against  any  Member  is 
an  attack  against  the  entire  body.  The 
rights  which  we  have  are  not  ours  merely 
by  Inheritance.  They  must  be  fought  for 
and  jealously  defended  against  every  ef- 
fort to  weaken  them. 

I  hope  that  the  events  of  this  summer 
have  alerted  Senators  and  all  Americans 
to  the  threats  which  face  our  freedoms. 
I  hope  that  Senators  and  all  Americans 
will  speak  out  to  defend  our  liberties 
should  the  administration  oersist  In  its 
course. 

EXHisrr  1 
Tknkxt  rr  al.  v.  Bbandhovk 
(Certiorari   to   the   United   States  Court  of 
Appeals   for    the    Ninth    Circuit — No.   338. 
Argued   March    1,   1951. — Decided   May   21, 
1951) 

Respondent  sued  petitioners  In  the  Fed«ra! 
District  Court  for  damages  under  8  U,S.C. 
:;  43  and  47  (3) .  alleging  that.  In  connection 
with  an  Investigation  by  a  committee  of  the 
California  Legislature,  he  had  been  deprived 
of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Petitioners  are  the  committee  and  the 
members  thereof,  all  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  legislature.  Held.-  From  the  allegations 
of  the  complaint,  it  appears  that  petitioners 
were  acting  In  a  field  where  legislators  tradi- 
tionally have  power  to  act;  and  8  U.S.C.  5§  43 
and  47  (3)  do  not  create  civil  liability  for 
such  conduct.  Pp.  369-379. 

(a)  The  privilege  of  legislators  to  be  free 
from  arrest  or  clvU  process  for  what  they  do 
or  say  In  legislative  proceedings  has  been 
carefully  preserved  In  the  formation  of  our 
State  and  National  Oovernmenta.  Pp.  372- 
375. 

(b)  By  8  U.S.C.  {!  43  and  47  (3),  Congress 
did  not  Intend  to  limit  this  privilege  by  sub- 
jecting legislators  to  civil  UabUlty  for  acts 
don«  within  the  sphere  of  legislative  activity. 
P.  376. 

(c)  The  privUege  is  not  aestroyed  by  a 
claim  that  the  motives  of  the  legislators  were 
Improper.  P.  377. 

(d)  In  order  to  find  that  a  legislative  com- 
mittee's Investigation  has  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  legislative  power.  It  must  be  obvi- 
ous that  there  was  a  usurpation  of  functions 
exclusively  vested  in  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Executive.  P.  378. 

(e)  Legislative  privilege  deserves  grea/ter 
respect  In  a  case  In  which  the  defendants  are 
members  of  the  legislature  than  where  an  offi- 
cial acting  on  behalf  of  the  legislature  Is  sued 
or  where  the  legislature  seeks  the  affirmative 
aid  of  the  courts  to  assert  a  privilege.  P.  379. 

183  F.  2d  121,  reversed. 

In  an  action  brought  by  respondent  against 
petitioners  under  8  VB.C.  5  5  43  and  47  (3), 
the  District  Court  dismissed  the  complaint 
The  Court  of  Appeals  reversed.  183  F.  2d  121. 
This  Court  granted  certiorari.  340  U.S.  903. 
Reversed,  p.  379. 

COUNBKL  FOB  PAS1TES 

Harold  C.  Faulkner  argued  the  cause  for 
petitioners.  With  him  on  the  brief  were 
Kdmund  O.  Brown,  Attorney  General  of 
CaUfomlft.  Bert  W.  ierlt.  Chief  Deputy  At- 
torney 0«neral.  Ralph  N.  Klept  and  A.  C. 
Morrison. 

Martin  J.  Jarvis  and  Richard  O.  Graw 
argued  the  case  for  respondent.  With  them 
on  the  brief  was  George  Olthausen. 

Briefs  in  support  of  petitioners  were  filed  as 
amid  curiae  as  follows:  A  Joint  brief  for  the 


States  of  Florida,  by  Richard  W.  Ervin,  At- 
torney General;  Georgia,  by  Eugene  Cook, 
Attorney  General;  Idaho,  by  Robert  E. 
Smylie,  Attorney  General;  Iowa,  by  Robert 
L.  Larton,  Attorney  General;  Kansas,  by 
Harold  R.  Fatzer,  Attorney  General;  Ken- 
tucky, by  A.  E.  Funk,  Attorney  General; 
Maine,  by  Alexander  A.  LaFleur,  Attorney 
General;  Maryland,  by  Hall  Hammond,  At- 
torney General;  Michigan,  by  Fratik  G. 
Millard,  Attorney  General,  Edmund  E.  Shep- 
herd, Solicitor  General,  and  Daniel  J. 
O'Hara,  Assistant  Attorney  General;  Nevada, 
by  W.  T.  Mathews,  Attorney  General;  New 
York,  by  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein,  Attorney 
General;  North  Carolina,  by  Harry  Mc- 
Mullan,  Attorney  General;  North  Dakota,  by 
Elmo  T.  Christianson,  Attorney  General; 
Ohio,  by  C.  William  O'Neill,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; Oregon,  by  George  Neuner,  Attorney 
General;  Rhode  Island,  by  William  E.  Pow- 
ers, Attorney  General;  South  OaroUna,  by 
T.  C.  Callison,  Attorney  General;  Tennessee, 
by  Roy  H.  Beeler,  Attorney  General;  Texas, 
by  Price  Daniel,  Attorney  General,  and  E. 
Jacobson,  Assistant  Attorney  General;  Vir- 
ginia, by  J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.,  Attorney 
General;  Washington,  by  Smith  Troy,  At- 
torney General;  Wisconsin,  by  Vernon  W. 
Thomson,  Attorney  General;  and  Wyoming, 
by  Harry  S.  Harnsberger,  Attorney  General; 
and  a  brief  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  by 
Vernon  W.  Thomson,  Attorney  General,  and 
Harold  H.  Persons  and  Roy  G.  Tulane, 
Assistant  Attorneys  General. 

OPINION    or   THE   COT7KT 

Mr.  Justice  Franktubtek  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

William  Brandhove  brought  this  action  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  alleging  that 
he  had  been  deprived  of  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  defendants  are 
Jack  B.  Tenney  and  other  members  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  California  Legislature,  the  Sen- 
ate Fact-Findlng  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  colloquially  known  as  the 
Tenney  Committee.  Also  named  as  defendants 
are  the  Committee  fuid  Elmer  E.  Robinson, 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

The  action  Is  based  on  55  43  and  47(3)  of 
Title  8  of  the  United  States  Code.  These  sec- 
tions derive  from  one  of  the  statutes,  passed 
in  1871,  aimed  at  enforcing  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Act  of  April  20,  1871.  c.  22,  (S  1. 
2, 17  Stat.  13.  Section  43  provides: 

"Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  ox 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territoryj  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  cf^^n  of  the 
United  States  or  other  persoa^wlthin  the 
jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  parties  injured  in  an  action  at  law,  suit  In 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  re- 
dress."  R.S.  9  1979,  8  UJ3.C.  5  43. 

Section  47(3)  provldea  a  civil  remedy 
against  "two  or  more  persons"  who  may  con- 
spire to  deprive  another  of  constitutional 
rights,  as  therein  defined.' 

Reduced  to  its  legal  essentials,  the  com- 
plaint shows  these  facts.  The  Tenney  Com- 
mittee was  constituted  by  a  resolution  of  the 
California  Senate  on  June  20,  1957.  On  Janu- 
ary 28,  1949,  Brandhove  circulated  a  petition 
among  members  of  the  State  Legislature.  He 
alleges  that  It  was  circulated  In  order  to  per- 
suade the  Legislature  not  to  appropriate  fur- 
ther funds  for  the  Committee.  The  p)etitlon 
charged  that  the  Committee  had  used  Brand- 
hove as  a  tool  in  order  "to  smear  Congress- 
man Franck  R.  Havenner  as  a  'Red'  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  San  Francisco 
in  1947:  and  that  the  Republican  machine  In 
San  Francisco  and  the  campaign  manage- 
ment of  Elmer  E.  Robinson,  Franck  Haven- 
ner's  opponent,  conspired  with  the  Tenney 
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Committee  to  this  end."  In  view  of  the  con- 
flict between  this  petition  and  evidence  pre- 
viously given  by  Brandhove,  the  Committee 
asked  local  prosecuting  officials  to  Institute 
criminal  proceedings  against  him.  The  Com- 
mittee also  summoned  Brandhove  to  appear 
before  them  at  a  hearing  held  on  January  29. 
Testimony  wae  there  taken  from  the  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  allegedly  a  member  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  plaintiff  appeared  with 
counsel,  but  refused  to  give  testimony.  For 
this,  he  was  prosecuted  for  contempt  in  the 
State  courts.  Upon  the  jury's  failure  to  re- 
turn a  verdict  this  prosecution  was  dropped. 
After  Brandhove  refused  to  testify,  the  Chair- 
man quoted  testimony  given  by  Brandhove 
at  prior  hearings.  The  Chairman  also  read 
Into  the  record  a  statement  concerning  an 
alleged  criminal  record  of  Brandhove,  a  news- 
paper article  denying  the  truth  of  his  charges, 
and  a  denial  by  the  Committee's  counsel — 
who  was  absent — that  Brandhove's  charges 
were  true. 

Brandhove  alleges  that  the  January  29 
hearing  "was  not  held  for  a  legislative  pur- 
pose," but  was  designed  "to  Intimidate  and 
silence  plaintiff  and  deter  and  prevent  him 
from  effectively  exercising  his  constitutional 
rights  of  free  speech  and  to  petition  the  Leg- 
islature for  redress  of  grievances,  and  also  to 
derive  him  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  due  process  of  law,  and  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  equal  privileges  and  Immunities  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  under  the  law, 
and  BO  did  Intimidate,  silence,  deter,  and  pre- 
vent and  deprive  plaintiff."  Damages  of  $10,- 

000  were  asked  "for  legal  counsel,  traveling, 
hotel  accommodations,  and  other  matters 
pertaining  and  necessary  to  his  defense"  in 
the  contempt  proceeding  arising  out  of  the 
Committee  hearings.  The  plaintiff  also  asked 
for  punitive  damages. 

The  action  was  dismissed  without  opinion 
by  the  District  Judge.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  held,  however,  that  the 
complaint  stated  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  Committee  and  Its  members.  183  F.  2d 
121.'  We  brought  the  case  here  because  im- 
portant Issues  are  raised  concerning  the 
rights  of  Individuals  and  the  power  of  State 
legislatures.  340  U.S.  903. 

We  are  again  faced  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion legislation  which  caused  the  Court  such 
concern  in  Screws  v.  United  States,  325  U.S. 
91,  and  in  the  Williams  cases  decided  this 
term,  ante,  pp.  70,  97.  But  this  time  we  do 
not  have  to  wrestle  with  far-reaching  ques- 
tions of  constitutionality  or  even  of  construc- 
tion. We  think  It  is  clear  that  the  legislation 
on  which  this  action  is  founded  does  not  Im- 
pose liability  on  the  facts  before  us.  onoe 
they  are  related  to  the  presuppositions  of  our 
political  history. 

The  prlvUege  of  legislators  to  be  free  from 
arrest  or  civil  process  for  what  they  do  or 
say  in  legislative  proceedings  has  taproots 
in  the  Parliamentary  struggles  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  As  Parlia- 
ment achieved  increasing  Independence  from 
the  Crown,  Its  statement  of  the  privilege 
grew  stronger.  In  1523,  Sir  Thomas  More 
could  make  only  a  tentative  claim.  Rof>er, 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  In  More's  Utopia 
(Adams  ed.)  10.  In  1668,  after  a  long  and 
bitter  struggle.  Parliament  finally  laid  the 
ghost  of  Charles  I,  who  had  prosecuted  Sir 
John  Elliot  and  others  for  "seditious" 
speeches  In  Parliament.  Proceedings  against 
Sir  John  Elliot,  3  How.  St.  Tr.,  294,  832.  In 
1689,  the  Bill  of  Rights  declared  in  unequivo- 
cal language:  "That  the  Freedom  of  Speech, 
and  Debates  or  Proceedings  in  Parliament, 
ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in 
any    Court    or    Place    out    of    Parliament." 

1  Wm.  &  Mary,  Sess.  2,  c.  IL  See  Stockdale  v. 
Hansard,  9  Ad.  &  El.  1.  113-114  (1839). 

Freedom  of  speech  and  action  in  the  legls- 
lature  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
those  who  severed  the  Colonies  from  the 
Crown  and  founded  our  Nation.  It  was 
deemed  so  essential  for  representatives  of 
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the  people  that  It  waa  written  Into  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  later  Into  the 
Constitution.  Article  V  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  Is  quite  close  to  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights:  "Freedom  of  speech  and  de- 
bate In  Congress  shall  not  be  Impeached  or 
questioned  In  any  court  or  place  out  of 
Congress.  .  .  ."  Article  I,  S  6,  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides:  ".  .  .  for  any  Speech  or 
Debate  In  either  House,  [the  Senators  and 
Representatives)  shall  not  b«  questioned  in 
any  other  place." 

The  reason  for  the  privilege  is  clear.  It 
was  well  summarized  by  James  Wilson,  an 
influential  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Detail  which  was  responsible  for  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Federal  Constitution.  "In  order 
to  enab.  <\nd  encourage  a  representative  of 
the  public  to  discharge  his  public  trust  with 
flrmness  and  success,  it  is  Indispensably 
necessary,  that  he  should  enjoy  the  fullest 
liberty  of  si>eech,  and  that  he  should  be 
protected  from  the  resentment  of  every  one, 
however  powerful,  to  whom  the  exercise  of 
that  liberty  may  occasion  offence."  II  Works 
of  James  Wilson  (Andrews  ed.  1896)  38.  See 
the  statement  of  the  reason  for  the  privilege 
in  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Official  Secrets  Acta  (House  of  Com- 
mons, 1939)  xiv. 

The  provision  In  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution was  a  reflection  of  political  principles 
already  firmly  established  in  the  States. 
Three  State  Constitutions  adopted  before 
the  Federal  Constitution  speciflcally  pro- 
tected the  privilege.  The  Maryland  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  Nov.  3,  1776,  provided:  "That 
freedom  of  speech,  and  debates  or  proceed- 
ings, in  the  legislature,  ought  not  to  be 
Impeached  In  any  other  court  or  Judicature." 
Art.  VIII.  The  Massachusetts  Constitution  of 
1780  provided:  "The  freedom  of  deliberation, 
speech  and  debate,  in  either  house  of  the 
legislature,  is  so  essential  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  that  It  cannot  be  the  foundation  of 
any  accusation  or  prosecution,  action,  or 
complaint,  in  any  other  court  or  place  what- 
soever." Part  The  First,  Art.  XXI.  Chief 
Justice  Parsons  gave  the  following  gloss  to 
this  provisions  In  Coffin  v.  Coffin  4.  Mass,  1, 
27   (1808)  : 

"These  privileges  are  thus  secured,  not 
with  the  Intention  of  protecting  the  mem- 
bers against  prosecutions  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, but  to  support  the  rights  of  the  people, 
by  enabling  their  representatives  to  execute 
the  functions  of  their  office  without  fear  of 
prosecutions,  civil  or  criminal.  I  therefore 
think  that  the  article  ought  not  to  be  con- 
strued strictly,  but  liberally,  that  the  full 
design  of  it  may  be  answered.  I  will  not  con- 
fine It  to  delivering  an  opinion,  uttering  a 
speech,  or  haranguing  In  debate;  but  will 
extend  it  to  the  giving  of  a  vote,  to  the 
making  of  a  written  report,  and  to  every 
other  act  resulting  from  the  nature,  and  in 
the  execution,  of  the  office;  and  I  would  de- 
fine the  article  as  securing  to  every  member 
exemption  from  prosecution,  for  every  thing 
said  or  done  by  him,  as  a  representative,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  that  office, 
without  Inquiring  whether  the  exercise  was 
regular  according  to  the  rules  of  the  house, 
or  Irregular  and  against  their  rules." 

The  New  Hampshire  Constitution  of  1784 
provided:  "The  freedom  of  deliberation, 
speech,  and  debate,  in  either  house  of  the 
legislature.  Is  so  essential  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,  that  it  cannot  be  the  foundation 
of  any  action,  complaint,  or  prosecution.  In 
any  other  court  or  place  whatsoever."  Part  I, 
Art.  XXX.' 

It  Is  significant  that  legislative  freedom 
was  so  carefully  protected  by  constitutional 
framers  at  a  time  when  even  Jefferson  ex- 
pressed fear  of  legislative  excess.'  For  the 
loyalist  executive  and  Judiciary  had  been 
deptosed.  and  the  legislature  was  supreme  In 
most  States  during  and  after  the  Revolution. 
"The  legislative  department  is  every  where 
extending   the   sphere   of    Its   activity,   and 


drawing  all  power  Into  Its  Impetuous  vortex." 
Madison,  The  Federalist,  No.  XLVni. 

As  other  States  Joined  the  Union  or  revised 
their  Constitutions,  they  took  great  care  to 
preserve  the  principle  that  the  legislature 
must  be  free  to  speak  and  act  without  fear 
of  criminal  and  civil  liablUty.  Forty-one  of 
the  forty-eight  States  now  have  specific  pro- 
visions In  their  Constitutions  protecting  the 
privilege.' 

•  •  «  •  • 

The  claim  of  an  unworthy  purpose  does 
not  destroy  the  privilege.  Legislators  are  Im- 
mune from  deterrents  to  the  uninhibited 
discharge  of  their  legislative  duty,  not  for 
their  private  Indulgence  but  for  the  public 
good.  One  must  not  expect  uncommon  cour- 
age even  in  legislators.  The  privilege  would 
be  of  little  value  If  they  could  be  subjected 
to  the  cost  and  inconvenience  and  distrac- 
tions of  a  trial  upon  a  conclusion  of  the 
pleader,  or  to  the  hazard  of  a  Judgment 
against  them  based  upon  a  Jury's  speculation 
as  to  motives.  The  holding  of  this  Court  in 
Fletcher  v.  Pecfc,  6  Cranch  87.  130,  that  It  was 
not  consonant  with  our  scheme  of  govern- 
ment for  a  court  to  inquire  into  the  motives 
of  legislators,  has  remained  unquestioned. 
See  cases  cited  In  Arizona  v.  Califomia,  283, 
U.S.  423.  455. 

Investigations,  whether  by  standing  or 
special  committees,  are  an  established  part 
of  representative  government.'  Legislative 
committees  have  been  charged  with  losing 
sight  of  their  duty  of  disinterestedness.  In 
times  of  political  passion,  dishonest  or  vin- 
dictive motives  are  readily  attributed  to  legis- 
lative conduct  and  as  readily  believed. 7 
Courts  are  not  the  place  for  such  contro- 
versies. Self-dlsclpUne  and  the  voters  must 
be  the  ultimate  reliance  for  discouraging  or 
correcting  such  abuses.  The  courts  should  not 
go  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  determin- 
ing that  a  committee's  Inquiry  may  fairly  be 
deemed  within  Its  province.  To  find  that  a 
committee's  Investigation  has  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  legislative  power  It  must  be  ob- 
vious that  there  was  a  usurpation  of  func- 
tions exclusively  vested  In  the  Judiciary  or 
the  Elxecutlve.  The  present  case  does  not  pre- 
sent such  a  situation.  Brandhove  Indicated 
that  evidence  previously  given  by  him  to  the 
committee  was  false,  and  he  raised  serious 
charges  concerning  the  work  of  a  committee 
Investigating  a  problem  within  legislative 
concern.  The  Committee  was  entitled  to  assert 
a  right  to  call  the  plaintiff  before  it  and  ex- 
amine him. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  Is  a  case  in 
which  the  defendants  are  members  of  a  leg- 
islature. Legislative  privilege  In  such  a  case 
deserves  greater  respect  than  where  an  offi- 
cial acting  on  behalf  of  the  legislature  is 
sued  or  the  legislature  seeks  the  affirmative 
aid  of  the  courts  to  assert  a  privilege.  In 
Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  supra,  this  Court 
allowed  a  Judgment  against  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms.  but  found  that  one  could  not  be  en- 
tered against  the  defendant  members  of  the 
House. 

We  have  only  considered  the  scope  of  the 
privilege  as  applied  to  the  facts  of  the  pres- 
ent case.  As  Mr.  Justice  Miller  said  In  the 
Kilboum  case:  "It  Is  not  necessary  to  decide 
here  that  there  may  not  be  things  done,  in 
the  one  House  or  the  other,  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character,  for  which  the  members  who 
take  part  in  the  act  may  be  held  legally  re- 
sponsible." 103  US.  at  204.  We  conclude  only 
that  here  the  individual  defendants  and  the 
legislative  committee  were  acting  In  a  field 
where  legislators  traditionally  have  power  to 
act,  and  that  the  statute  of  1871  does  not 
create  civil  liability  for  such  conduct. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  la 
reversed  and  that  of  the  District  Court  af- 
firmed. 

Reserved. 

POOTNOTXS 

'  R.S.  5  1980  (par.  Third),  8  U.S.C.  I  47(3)  : 
■If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State  or 


Territory  conspire,  or  go  in  disguise  on  the 
highway  or  on  the  premises  of  another,  for 
the  purpose  of  depriving,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  any  person  or  class  of  persons  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  of  equal 
privileges  and  Immunities  under  the  laws;  or 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hindering 
the  constituted  authorities  of  any  State  or 
Territory  from  giving  or  securing  to  all  per- 
sons within  such  State  or  Territory  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws;  or  if  two  or  more 
persons  conspire  to  prevent  by  force.  In- 
timidation, or  threat,  any  citizen  who  Is  law- 
fully entitled  to  vote,  from  giving  his  sup- 
port or  advocacy  In  a  legsil  manner,  toward 
or  In  favor  of  the  election  of  any  lawfully 
qualified  person  as  an  elector  for  President 
or  Vice-President,  or  aa  a  member  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  or  to  injure  any 
citizen  In  person  or  property  on  account  of 
such  support  or  advocacy;  in  any  case  of 
conspiracy  set  forth  in  this  section,  if  one 
or  more  persons  engaged  therein  do.  or  cause 
to  be  done,  any  act  In  furtherance  of  the 
object  of  such  conspiracy,  whereby  another 
Is  Injured  In  his  person  or  property,  or  de- 
prived of  having  and  exercising  any  right  or 
privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  party  so  injured  or  deprived  may  have 
an  action  lor  the  recovery  of  damages,  oc- 
casioned by  such  Injury  or  deprivation, 
against  any  one  or  more  of  the  conspirators." 

'  The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  dis- 
missal as  to  Robinson  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  acting  under  color  of  law  and  that 
the  complaint  did  not  show  him  to  be  a 
member  of  a  conspiracy.  We  have  denied  a 
petition  to  review  this  decision.  341  U.S.  936. 

'  In  two  State  Constitutions  of  1776,  the 
privilege  was  protected  by  general  provisions 
preseri'lng  English  law.  See  S.C.  Const..  1776. 
Art.  VII;  N.J.  Const.,  1776,  Art.  XXII.  Com- 
pare N.C.  Const..  1776,  §  XLV. 

Three  other  of  the  original  States  made 
specific  provision  to  protect  legislative  free- 
dom Immediately  after  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  See  Pa.  Const..  1790,  Art. 
I.  5  17;  Ga  Const.,  1789.  Art  I.  5  14;  Del. 
Const..  1792,  Art.  II,  5  11.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  so  provided  In  the  first  consti- 
tutions enacted  to  replace  their  uncodified 
organic  law.  Conn.  Const..  1818,  Art.  Third, 
§   10;  R.  I.  Const.,  1842.  Art.  FV,  §  5. 

In  New  York,  the  BUI  of  Rights  passed  by 
the  legislature  on  January  26,  1787,  pro- 
vided: "That  the  freedom  of  speech  and  de- 
bates, and  proceedings  In  the  senate  and  as- 
sembly, shall  not  be  Impeached  or  ques- 
tioned In  any  court  or  place  out  of  the  sen- 
ate or  assembly."  In  Virginia,  as  well  aa  In 
the  other  colonies,  the  assemblies  had  built 
up  a  strong  tradition  of  legislative  privilege 
long  before  the  Revolution.  See  Clarke.  Par- 
liamentary Privilege  In  the  American  Col- 
onies (1943),  passim,  especially  70  and  93 
et  seq. 

*  See  Jefferson.  Notes  on  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia (3d  Am.  ed.  1801),  174-175.  The  Notes 
were  written  In  1781.  See  also,  a  letter  from 
Jefferson  to  Madison.  March  15.  1789.  to  be 
published  In  a  forthcoming  volume  of  The 
Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (Boyd  ed.)  :  "The 
tyranny  of  the  legislatures  is  the  most  for- 
midable dread  at  present,  and  will  be  for 
long  years."  As  to  political  currents  at  the 
time  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the 
State  Constitutions  were  formulated,  see 
Corwin,  The  Progress  of  Constitutional  The- 
ory between  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion. 30  Am.  Hist.  Rev.  511   (1925). 

»Ala.  Const..  Art.  IV,  5  66;  Ariz.  Const., 
Art..  IV,  2.  §  7;  Ark.  Const..  Art.,  V,  i  15;  Colo. 
Const..  Art.  V,  i  16;  Conn.  Const.,  Art.  Third, 
{  10;  Del.  Const..  Art.  II,  {  13;  Oa.  Const.,  Art. 
Ill,  S  Vn,  par.  ni;  Idaho  Const..  Art.  IH, 
i  7;  ni  Const.  Art.  IV.  {  14;  Ind.  Const..  Art.  4, 
5  8;  Kan.  Const..  Art.  2.  f  22;  Ky.  Const.,  i  43; 
La.  Const..  Art.  III.  i  13;  Me.  Const..  Art.  IV, 
Pt.  Third.  5  8;  Md.  D.  R.  10,  Const..  Art.  HI. 
S  18;  Mass.  Const.,  Pt.  First,  Art.  21;  Mich. 
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Const.,  Art.  V,  I  8;  Minn.  Const.,  Art.  IV,  |  8; 
Mo.  Const.,  Art.  m.  i  19;  Mont.  Conat..  Art, 
i  15;  Neb.  Const.,  Art.  in,  S  26;  N.H.  Const 

« See  Wilson.  Congressional  Government 
(1885),  303:  "It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  rep- 
resentative body  to  look  diligently  Into  every 
affair  of  government  and  to  talk  much  about 
what  It  sees.  It  la  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and 
the  voice,  and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will 
of  Its  constituents.  Unless  Congress  have  and 
use  every  means  of  acquainting  itself  with 
the  acts  and  the  disposition  of  the  admin- 
istrative agents  of  the  government,  the  coun- 
try must  be  helpless  to  leso^n  how  It  Is  being 
served;  and  unless  Congress  both  scrutinize 
these  things  and  sift  them  by  every  form 
of  discussion,  the  country  must  remain  In 
embarrassing,  crippling  ignorance  of  the  very 
affairs  which  It  is  most  important  that  it 
should  understand  and  direct.  The  inform- 
ing function  of  Congress  should  be  preferred 
even  to  Its  legislative  function." 

'  See  DUllard,  Congressional  Investiga- 
tions: The  Role  of  the  Press,  18  U.  of  Chi.  L. 
Rev.  585. 

MR.    JUSTICE    BLACK,    CONCtrBKlNO 

The  Court  holds  that  the  ClvU  Rights 
statutes '  were  not  Intended  to  make  legisla- 
tors personally  liable  for  damages  to  a  wit- 
ness Injured  by  a  committee  exercising  leg- 
islative power.  This  resiilt  is  reached  by  ref- 
erence to  the  long-standing  and  wise  tradi- 
tion that  legislators  are  immune  from  legal 
responsibility  for  their  intra-leglalatlve 
statements  and  activities.  The  Court's  opin- 
ion also  points  out  that  Killyoum  v.  Thomp- 
son, 103  U.S.  168.  held  legislative  immunity 
to  have  some  limits.  And  today'a  decision 
indicates  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  a 
legislator's  conduct  so  far  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  legislative  power  that  he  may  be  held 
personally  liable  In  a  suit  brought  under 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  I  substantlaUy  agree 
with  the  Court's  reasoning  and  Its  conclu- 
sion. But  since  this  is  a  difficult  case  for  me, 
I  think  It  important  to  emphasize  what  we  do 
not  decide. 

It  Is  not  held  that  the  validity  of  legisla- 
tive action  is  coextensive  with  the  personal 
Immunity  of  the  legislators.  That  is  to  say, 
the  holding  that  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  his  Committee  cannot  be  sued 
In  this  case  Is  not  a  holding  that  their  al- 
leged persecution  of  Brandhove  Is  legal  con- 
duct. Indeed,  as  I  understand  the  decision, 
there  is  still  much  room  for  challenge  to  the 
Committee  action.  Thus,  for  example,  In  any 
proceeding  instituted  by  the  Tenney  Com- 
mittee to  fine  or  imprison  Brandhove  on 
perjury,  contempt  or  other  charges,  he 
would  certainly  be  able  to  defend  himself 
on  the  ground  that  the  resolution  creating 
the  Committee  or  the  Committee's  actions 
under  It  were  unconstitutional  and  void. 
In  this  connection  It  Is  not  out  of  place  to 
observe  that  the  resolution  creating  the 
Committee  Is  so  broadly  drawn  that  grave 
doubts  are  raised  as  to  whether  the  Conunlt- 
mittee  could  constitutionally  exercise  all 
the  powera  purportedly  bestowed  on  it.'  In 
part  the  resolution  directs  the  Committee 
"to  ascertain  ...  all  facts  relating  to  the 
activities  of  persons  and  groups  known  or 
suspected  to  be  dominated  or  controlled  by 
a  foreign  power,  and  who  owe  allegiance 
thereto  because  of  religious,  racial,  political, 
Ideological,  phUosophlcal,  or  other  ties.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  Influence 
upon  all  such  persona  and  groups  of  educa- 
tion, economic  circumstances,  social  posi- 
tions, fraternal  and  casual  associations,  liv- 
ing standards,  race,  religion,  political,  an- 
cestry and  the  activities  of  paid  provoca- 


tion .  .  .  ."Cal.  Senate  Resolution  75,  June 
20.  1947. 

Of  course  the  Court  does  not  In  any  way 
sanction  a  legislative  Inquisition  of  the  type 
apparently  authorized  by  this  resolution. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  true  that  legislative 
assemblies  born  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  have  at  times  violated  their  sacred 
trusts  and  become  the  Instruments  of  op- 
pression. Many  specific  Instances  could  be 
cited  but  perhaps  the  most  recent  spectacular 
Illustration  is  the  use  of  a  committee  of  the 
Argentine  Congress  as  the  instrument  to 
strangle  the  independent  newspaper  La 
Prensa  because  of  the  views  It  espoused.'  In 
light  of  this  Argentine  experience,  It  does  not 
seem  Inappropriate  to  point  out  that  the 
right  of  every  person  in  this  country  to  have 
his  say.  however  unorthodox  or  unpopular 
he  or  his  opinions  may  be,  is  guaranteed  by 
the  same  constitutional  amendments  that 
protects  the  free  press.  Those  who  cherish 
freedom  of  the  press  here  woiUd  do  well  to 
remember  that  this  freedom  cannot  long  sur- 
vive the  legislative  snuffing  out  of  freedom 
to  believe  and  freedom  to  speak. 

MB.    JtrSTICE   DOtrCLAS.    DISSENTING 

I  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Court  as 
a  statement  of  general  principles  governing 
the  liability  of  legislative  committees  and 
members  of  the  legislatures.  But  I  do  not 
agree  that  all  abuses  of  legislative  commit- 
tees are  solely  for  the  legislative  body  to 
police. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  right  protected 
by  the  Constitution — the  right  of  free  speech. 
The  charge  seems  strained  and  difficult  to 
sustain;  but  it  Is  that  a  legislative  commit- 
tee brought  the  weight  of  its  authority  down 
on  respondent  for  exercising  hla  right  of  free 
speech.  Reprisal  for  speaking  is  as  much  an 
abridgment  as  a  prior  restraint.  If  a  commit- 
tee departs  so  far  from  ita  domain  to  deprive 
a  citizen  of  a  right  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution, I  can  think  of  no  reason  why  It 
should  be  Immune.  Yet  that  U  the  extent  of 
the  liabUlty  sought  to  be  imposed  on  peti- 
tioners under  8  U.S.C.  {  43.' 


'8U.S.C.  55  43.47  (3). 

'  See  Judge  Edgerton  dissenting  in  Barsky 
V.  United  States,  83  U.S.  App.  D.C.  127.  138, 
167  F.  2d  241,  252;  Judge  Charles  E.  Qark 
dissenting  In  United  States  v.  Josephson,  166 
F.  2d  82,  93. 
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•N.Y.  -nmes.  Mar.  16,  1951,  p.  1,  col.  2; 
N.Y.  Times,  Mar.  17,  1951,  p.  1,  col.  2.  The 
situation  was  graphically  described  In  an 
editorial  appearing  in  La  Nacian  of  Buenos 
Aires  on  March  18,  1951:  "But  no  one  could 
have  imagined  untU  this  moment  that  Con- 
gress, properly  Invested  with  implicit  powers 
of  Investigation,  could  decree  Interventions 
of  this  nature  Intended  to  carry  out  acts 
which,  under  no  circumstances  come  within 
the  province  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  this  alteration  of  functions  is  un- 
usual Importance  because  it  affects  an  In- 
violable constitutional  principle.  If  Con- 
gress cannot  dictate  'laws  restrictive  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  [Art.  23.  Argentine 
Constitution],  which  would  be  the  only  pos- 
sible step  within  Its  specific  function,  how 
could  It  take  possession  of  newspapers, 
hinder  their  activity  and  decide  their 
fate,  all  these  being  acts  whereby  the 
exercise  of  that  same  freedom  Is  rendered 
impracticable?  If  such  a  state  of  things  Is 
permitted  and  becomes  generalized,  then  It 
means  that  the  repetition  of  these  acts  when- 
ever it  Is  deemed  suitable  in  view  of  con- 
flicting opinions,  would  cause  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  to  be  utterly  disregarded. . . . 
Last  year  the  activities  of  an  Investigating 
congressional  commission  [The  Committee 
on  Antl- Argentine  Activities],  appointed 
for  another  concrete  purpose,  served  to  bring 
about  the  closure  of- up  to  49  newspapers  in 
one  day.  ..."  See  generally.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. Mar.  24,  1951.  p.  6. 

« "Every  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
jurisdiction   thereof   to   the   deprivation   of 


It  is  speech  and  debate  In  the  legislative 
department  which  our  consltutlonal  scheme 
makes  prlvUeged.  Included,  of  course,  are  the 
actions  of  legislative  committees  that  are 
authorized  to  conduct  hearings  or  make  In- 
vestigations so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  fc^ 
legislative  action.  But  we  are  apparently 
holding  today  that  the  actions  of  those  com- 
mittees have  no  limits  In  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
May  they  depart  with  impunity  from  their 
legislative  functions,  sit  as  kangaroo  courts, 
and  try  men  for  their  loyalty  and  their  polit- 
ical beliefs?  May  they  substitute  trial  be- 
fore committees  for  trial  before  juries?  May 
they  sit  as  a  board  of  censors  over  Industry, 
prepare  their  blacklists  of  citizens,  and 
Issue  pronouncements  as  devastating  aa  any 
bUl  of  attainder? 

No  other  pubUc  official  haa  complete  im- 
munity for  his  actions.  Even  a  poUceman 
who  exacts  a  confession  by  force  and  vio- 
lence can  be  held  criminally  liable  tmder  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  as  we  ruled  only  the  other 
day  in  Williams  v.  United  States,  341  U.S.  97. 
Yet  now  we  hold  that  no  matter  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  a  legislative  committee  may 
go  it  Is  not  answerable  to  an  Injured  party 
under  the  civil  rights  legislation.  That  result 
Is  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  ruling 
since  the  teat  of  the  statute,  so  far  as  ma- 
terial here,  is  whether  a  constitutional  right 
has  been  impaired,  not  whether  the  domain 
of  the  committee  was  traditional.  It  is  one 
thing  to  give  great  leeway  to  the  legislative 
right  of  speech,  debate,  and  investigation. 
But  when  a  committee  perverts  its  power, 
brings  down  on  an  Individual  the  whole 
weight  of  government  for  an  Illegal  or  cor- 
rupt purpose,  the  reason  for  the  immunity 
ends.  It  was  Indeed  the  purpose  of  this  civil 
rights  legislation  to  secure  federal  rights 
against  invasion  by  officers  and  agents  of  the 
states.  I  see  no  reason  why  any  officer  of 
government  should  be  higher  than  the  Con- 
stitution from  which  all  rights  and  fslvl- 
legee  of  an  office  obtain. 


Exhibit  2 
KiuouRN  V.  Thompson.  103  U.S.  168  (1880) 

Mb.  Jtrsncx  Mn.i.EB,  after  stating  the  case, 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  argument  before  us  has  assumed  a 
very  wide  range,  and  Includes  the  discussion 
of  almost  every  suggestion  that  can  well  be 
conceived  on  the  subject.  The  two  extremes 
of  the  controversy  are,  the  proposition  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  no  p>ower  whatever  to 
punish  for  a  contempt  of  its  authority;  and 
on  the  part  of  defendants,  that  such  power 
undoubtedly  exists,  and  when  that  body  haa 
formaUy  exercised  It,  It  must  be  presumed 
that  It  was  rightfully  exercised. 

This  latter  proposition  assumes  the  form 
of  expression  sometimes  used  with  refer- 
ence to  courts  of  justice  of  general  juris- 
diction, that  having  the  power  to  punish 
for  contempts,  the  Judgment  of  the  House 
that  a  person  is  guUty  of  such  contempt  is 
conclusive  everywhere. 

Conceding  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  there  are  cases  In  which  one  of  the 
two  bodies,  that  constitute  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  may  punish  for  contempt 
of  its  authority,  or  disregard  of  Its  orders,  it 
will  scarcely  be  contended  by  the  most  ardent 
advocate  of  their  power  in  that  respect  that 
it  Is  unlimited. 

The  powers  of  Congress  Itself,  when  act- 
ing through  the  concurrence  of  both 
branches,  are  dependent  solely  on  the  Con- 
stitution. Such  as  are  not  conferred  by  that 
Instrument,  either  expressly  or  by  fair  im- 
plication   from   what    Is    granted,   are   "re- 


any  rights,  privileges,  or  Immunltlee  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable 
to  the  party  injured  in  an  action  at  law,  suit 
In  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
redress." 
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served  to  the  StAtes  respectively,  or  to  the 
people."  Of  course,  neither  branch  of  Con- 
gress, when  acting  separately,  can  lawfully 
exercise  more  power  than  Is  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  on  the  whole  body,  except  In 
the  few  Instances  where  authority  Is  con- 
ferred on  either  House  separately,  as  In  the 
case  of  Impeachments.  No  general  power  of 
Inflicting  punishment  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  found  In  that  Instrument. 
It  contains  In  the  provision  that  no  "person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,"  the  strongest 
Implication  against  punishment  by  order  of 
the  legislative  body.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
decided  by  this  court,  and  by  others  of  the 
highest  authority,  that  this  means  a  trial  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  party  shall  be  de- 
cided by  a  tribunal  appointed  by  law.  which 
tribunal  Is  to  be  governed  by  rules  of  law 
previously  established.  An  act  of  Congress 
which  propoeod  to  adjudge  a  man  guUty  of 
a  crime  and  Inflict  the  punishment,  would 
be  conceded  by  all  thinking  men  to  be  unau- 
thorized by  anything  in  the  Constitution. 
That  instrument,  however,  is  not  whoUy 
silent  as  to  the  authority  of  the  separate 
branches  of  Congress  to  Inflict  punishment. 
It  authorizes  ecu:h  House  to  punish  Its  own 
member*.  By  the  second  clause  of  the  fifth 
section  of  the  first  article,  "Each  Bouse  may 
determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings,  pun- 
ish Its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and. 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a 
member."  and  by  the  clause  Immediately 
preceding.  It  "may  be  authorized  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  In  such 
manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
House  may  provide."  These  provisions  are 
equally  Instructive  In  what  they  authorize 
and  In  what  they  do  not  authorize.  There  is 
no  express  power  in  that  Instrument  con- 
ferred on  either  House  of  Congress  to  punish 
for  contempts. 

The  advocates  of  this  power  have,  there- 
fore, resorted  to  an  Implication  of  its  exist- 
ence, founded  on  two  principal  arguments. 
These  are,  1.  Its  exercise  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  England,  from  which  country 
we.  It  is  said,  have  derived  our  system  of  par- 
liamentary law;  and.  2d,  the  necessity  of  such 
a  power  to  enable  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
to  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  pow- 
ers which  the  Constitution  has  conferred  on 
them. 

That  the  power  to  punish  for  oontempt 
has  been  exerotsed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
In  niunerous  Instances  is  well  known  to  the 
general  student  of  history,  and  Is  authen- 
ticated by  the  rolls  of  the  Parliament.  And 
there  Is  no  queeptloiQ  but  tb&t  this  has  been 
upheld  by  the  courts  of  Weetmlnoter  Hall. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  these  letter  oases 
are  the  Judgments  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Beech,  In  Brass  Croaby't  Case  (3  Wlla.  188), 
decided  In  the  year  1771;  Burden  ▼.  Abbott 
(14  East,  1),  in  1811,  In  which  the  opinion 
was  delivered  by  Lord  Hleohorough;  and 
Cote  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  (11  Ad.  &  E. 
378) ,  In  1840.  Oplnton  by  Lord  Denman,  Chief 
Justice. 

It  is  Importanft,  however,  to  undentaod  on 
what  principle  this  power  In  the  House  of 
Commons  rests,  that  we  may  see  whether  it 
Is  i4>pUcabIe  to  the  two  Houses  of  Ooogress, 
mad,  U  It  be,  whether  there  are  hmttatlons  to 
ttsexerolse. 

While  there  is.  In  the  adjudged  cases  In  the 
gngllsh  courts,  little  agreement  of  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  power,  and  the  liability 
of  Its  ezardae  to  be  Inquired  Into  by  the 
ooorts,  there  Is  no  difference  of  opLnlon  as  to 
Its  origin.  This  goes  back  to  the  period  when 
ttts  UahrOfw,  the  lards,  and  the  knights  and 
burgesses  met  In  one  body,  and  w<ere,  when 
so  assembled,  called  the  High  Court  of  Parlla- 


Thay  were  not  only  oalled  so,  but  the  as- 
sembled Parllameot  exercised  the  highest 
functions  of  a  oourt  of  Judloature,  wpressat- 


Ing  In  thAt  respect  the  Judicial  authority  of 
the  king  in  his  Court  of  Parliament.  While 
this  body  enacted  laws,  It  also  rendered  Judg- 
ments In  matters  of  prlv&te  right,  which, 
when  approved  by  the  king,  were  recognized 
as  valid.  Upon  the  separatloti  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  Into  two  separate  bodtas.  hold- 
ing their  sessions  In  dlflerent  chamhetB,  and 
hence  otOled  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Judicial  function  of 
rwlewlng  by  vpptal  the  decisions  of  the 
oouru  of  Westminster  HaU  passed  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  has  been  exercised 
wttbout  dilute  ever  since.  To  the  Commooa 
was  left  the  power  of  In^ieaohnMnt,  and,  per- 
bsfM,  others  of  a  Judicial  character,  and 
Jointly  they  exercised,  untu  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod, the  power  of  passing  hlUs  of  attainder 
for  treason  and  other  high  crimes  which  are 
In  ttielr  nature  punishment  for  crtme  de- 
dared  JudldaUy  by  the  High  Court  of  Parlla- 
mant  of  the  Kingdom  of  ifa^i«-T»d 

It  Is  upon  this  Idea  that  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  each  coiirts  of  Judicature 
originally,  which,  though  divested  by  usage, 
and  by  statute,  probably,  of  many  of  their 
Judicial  functions,  have  yet  retained  so  much 
of  that  power  as  enables  them,  like  any  other 
court,  to  pvmlsh  for  a  contempt  of  theee 
prtvllegea  and  authority  that  the  power  rests. 
In  the  case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  already 
referred  to  as  sustaining  this  power  In  the 
Commons,  Mr.  Justice  BaUey  said.  In  support 
of  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench :  "In  an  early  authority  upon  that  sub- 
ject. In  Lord  Coke,  4  Inst.  23,  It  U  expressly 
laid  down  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
not  only  a  legislative  character  and  authority, 
but  Is  also  a  court  of  Judicature;  and  there 
are  Instances  put  there  In  which  the  power 
of  committing  to  prison  for  contempts  has 
been  exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  and 
this,  too,  in  cases  of  libel.  If  then,  the  Hovise 
be  a  court  of  Judicature.  It  must,  as  Is  In  a 
degree  admitted  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel, 
have  the  power  of  supporting  its  own  dignity 
as  essential  to  Itself;  and  without  power  of 
commitment  for  contempts  it  could  not  sup- 
port its  dignity-  In  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  In  the  same  case,  after  stating 
that  the  separation  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  seems  to  have  taken  place  as  early 
as  the  49  Henry  m.,  about  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  he  says  the  separation 
was  probably  effected  by  a  formal  act  for  that 
purpose  by  the  king  and  Parliament.  He  then 
adds:  "The  prlvUegea  which  have  since  been 
enjoyed,  and  the  functions  which  have  been 
since  uniformly  exercised  by  each  branch  of 
the  legislature,  with  the  knowledge  and  ac- 
quiescence of  the  other  House  and  of  the 
king,  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  prlvUegea 
and  functions  which  then,  that  Is,  at  the  very 
period  of  their  original  separation,  were 
statutably  assigned  to  each."  He  then  asks, 
"Can  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  or  elthM 
of  the  two  Houses  of  which  it  consists,  be 
deemed  not  to  possess  Intrinsically  that  au- 
thority of  punishing  summarily  for  con- 
tempts, which  Is  acknowledged  to  belong, 
and  is  daily  exercised  as  belonging,  to  every 
superior  court  of  law,  of  lees  dignity  un- 
doubtedly than  Itself?"  This  power  Is  here 
distinctly  placed  on  the  ground  of  the  Judi- 
cial character  of  Parliament,  which  Is  com- 
pared in  that  respect  with  the  other  courts 
of  superior  Jurisdiction,  and  Is  said  to  be  of 
a  dignity  higher  than  they. 

In  the  earlier  case  of  Crosby.  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  De  Gray.  Chief  Jxistlce.  speaking 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  com- 
mitted the  lord  mayor  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don for  having  arrested  by  Judicial  process 
one  of  Its  messengers,  says:  "Such  an  assem- 
bly must  certainly  have  such  authority,  and 
It  Is  legal  because  necessary.  Lord  Coke  says 
they  have  a  Judicial  power:  each  member 
has  a  Judicial  seat  In  the  House;  he  speaks 
of  matters  of  Judicature  of  the  House  of 
Commons."  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  In  con- 
curring In  the  Judgment,  said: 


'The  House  of  Commons  is  a  Supreme 
Court,  and  they  are  Judges  of  their  own 
privileges  and  contempts,  more  especially 
with  respect  to  their  own  members."  Mr. 
Justice  Oould  also  laid  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  the  "House  of  Commons  may  be  prop- 
erly caUed  Judges."  and  cites  4  Coke's  Inst. 
47.  to  show  that  "an  alien  cannot  be  elect- 
ed to  Parliament,  because  such  a  person  can 
hold  no  place  of  judicature." 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hans- 
ard (9  Ad.  &  E.  1),  decided  In  1839.  this 
doctrine  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  In  the  assertion  of  Its  privileges 
received  Its  first  serious  check  In  a  court 
of  law.  The  House  of  Commons  had  ordered 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  a  report  of 
one  of  Its  committees,  which  was  done  by 
Hansard,  the  official  printer  of  the  body. 
This  report  contained  matter  on  which 
Stockdale  sued  Hansard  for  libel.  Hansard 
pleaded  the  privilege  of  the  House,  under 
whose  orders  he  acted,  and  the  question  on 
demurrer  was,  assuming  the  matter  pub- 
lished to  be  libellous  In  Its  character,  did 
the  order  of  the  House  protect  the  publi- 
cation? 

Sir  John  Campbell.  Attomey-Oeneral,  In 
an  exhaxistlve  argument  In  defense  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  House,  bases  It  upon  two 
principal  propositions;  namely,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  Is  a  court  of  Judicature, 
possessing  the  same  right  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt that  other  courts  have,  and  that  its 
powers  and  privileges  rest  upon  the  lex  par- 
liamenti, — the  laws  and  customs  of  Parlia- 
ment. These,  he  says,  and  cites  authorities 
to  show  It,  are  unknown  to  the  Judges  and 
lawyers  of  the  common-law  courts  and  rest 
exclusively  In  the  knowledge  and  memory  of 
the  members  of  the  two  Houses.  He  argues, 
therefore,  that  their  Judgments  and  orders 
on  matters  pertaining  to  these  privileges  are 
conclusive,  and  cannot  be  disputed  or  re- 
viewed by  the  ordinary  courts  of  Judicature. 
Lord  Denman.  in  a  masterly  opinion,  con- 
curred In  by  the  other  Judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  ridicules  the  Idea  of  the  existence  of 
a  body  of  laws  and  customs  of  Parliament 
unknown  and  unknowable  to  anybody  else 
but  the  members  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
holds  with  an  Incontrovertible  logic  that 
when  the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  at  stake  In 
a  court  of  Justice,  It  must,  if  these  privileges 
are  set  up  to  his  prejudice,  examine  for  it- 
self the  nattire  and  character  of  those  laws, 
and  decide  upon  their  extent  and  effect  upon 
the  rights  of  the  parties  before  the  court. 
While  admitting,  as  he  does  in  Case  of  the 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex  (11  Ad.  &  E.  273),  that 
when  a  person  is  committed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  contempt  In  regard  to  a 
matter  of  which  that  House  had  Jurisdiction, 
no  other  court  can  relieve  the  party  from  the 
punishment  which  It  may  lawfully  Inflict,  ho 
holds  that  the  question  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  is  always  open  to  the  Inquiry  of 
the  courts  In  a  case  where  that  question  is 
properly  presented. 

But  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  as  applicable  to  the 
proposition  that  the  two  House  of  Congress 
are  invested  with  the  same  power  of  punish- 
ing tor  contempt,  and  with  the  same  pecu- 
liar privileges,  and  the  same  power  of  enforc- 
ing them,  which  belonged  by  ancient  usage 
to  the  Houses  of  the  English  Parliament,  is 
to  be  found  In  some  recent  decisions  of  the 
Privy  CouncU.  That  body  la  by  Ite  constitu- 
tion vested  with  authority  to  hear  and  de- 
cide appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  provinces 
and  colonies  of  the  kingdom. 

The  leading  case  Is  that  of  Kielley  v.  Carson 
and  Others  (4  Moo.  P.C.  63) ,  decided  in  1841. 
There  were  present  at  the  bearing  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord 
Denman,  Lord  Ablnger.  Lord  Cottenham, 
Lord  Campbell,  Vloe-ChanceUor  Shadwell, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Mr. 
Justice  Ersklne.  Dr.  Lushlngton.  and  Mr. 
Baron    Parke,    who    delivered    the    opinion. 
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which  seems  to  have  received  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  eminent  Judges  named. 

Measuring  the  weight  of  Its  authority  by 
the  reputation  of  the  Judges  who  sat  in  the 
case  and  agreed  to  the  opinion.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one  more  entitled  on  that 
score  to  be  received  as  conclusive  on  the 
points  which  it  decided. 

The  case  was  an  appeal  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  of  Newfoundland.  John 
Kent,  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  that  Island,  reported  to  that 
body  that  Kielley,  the  appellant,  bad 
been  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House  in  using 
towards  him  reproaches.  In  gross  and 
threatening  language,  for  observations  made 
by  Kent  in  the  House;  adding,  "Tour  privi- 
lege shall  not  protect  you."  Kielley  was 
brought  before  the  House,  and  added  to  hla 
offence  by  boisterous  and  violent  language, 
and  was  finally  committed  to  Jail  under  an 
order  of  the  House  and  the  warrant  of  the 
speaker.  T'he  appellant  sued  Carson,  the 
speaker,  Kent,  and  other  members,  and 
Walsh,  the  messenger,  who  pleaded  the  facts 
above  stated,  and  relied  on  the  authority  of 
the  House  as  sufficient  protection.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  co\irt  of  Newfoundland  was  for 
the  defendants,  holding  the  plea  good. 

This  Judgment  was  supported  In  argument 
before  the  Privy  Council  on  the  ground  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Newfoundland 
had  the  same  parliamentary  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  belonged  by  usage  to  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  and  that,  if  this  were 
not  BO,  It  was  a  necessary  incident  to  every 
body  exercising  legislative  functions  to 
punish  for  contempt  of  its  authority.  The 
case  was  twice  argued  In  the  Privy  Council, 
on  which  Its  previous  Judgment  in  the  case 
of  Beaumont  v.  Barrett  (1  Moo.  P.  C.  69) 
was  much  urged.  In  which  both  those  prop- 
ositions had  been  asserted  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Baron  Parke.  Referring  to  that  case 
as  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that  the 
power  to  punish  for  a  contempt  was  Incident 
to  every  legislative  body,  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Baron  Parke  in  the  later  case  uses  this  lan- 
guage: "There  Is  no  decision  of  a  court  of 
Justice,  nor  other  authority.  In  favor  of 
the  right,  except  that  of  the  case  of  Beau- 
mont V.  Barrett,  decided  by  the  Judicial 
Committee,  the  members  present  being  Lord 
Brougham,  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Ersklne,  and  myself.  Their  Lordships  do 
not  consider  that  case  as  one  by  which  they 
ought  to  be  bound  on  deciding  the  present 
question. 

"The  opinion  of  their  Lordships,  delivered 
by  myself  Immediately  after  the  argument 
was  cloaed,  though  It  clearly  expressed  that 
the  p>ower  was  Incidental  to  every  legisla- 
tive assembly,  was  not  the  only  ground  on 
which  that  Judgment  was  rested,  and  there- 
fore was,  m  some  degree,  extra-judicial;  but 
besides.  It  was  stated  to  be  and  was  founded 
entirely  on  the  dictum  at  Lord  Ellenborough 
In  Burdett  v.  Abbott,  which  dictum,  we  all 
think,  cannot  be  taken  as  authority  for  the 
abstract  propoeltlon  that  every  legislative 
body  has  the  power  of  committing  for  con- 
tempt. The  observation  was  made  by  his 
Lordship  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  pow- 
ers of  Parliament,  and  ought  not,  we  all 
think,  to  be  extended  any  further.  We  all, 
therefore,  think  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  myself  in  the  case  of  Beaumont  v. 
Barrett  ought  not  to  affect  our  decision  In 
the  present  case,  and.  there  being  no  other 
authority  on  the  subject,  we  decide  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  the  common  law,  that 
the  Rouse  of  Assembly  have  not  the  power 
contended  for.  They  are  a  local  legislature, 
with  every  power  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  and  duties, 
but  they  have  not  what  they  erroneoiisly 
supposed  themselves  to  possess — the  same 
exclusive  privileges  which  the  ancient  law 
of  England  has  annexed  to  the  House  of 


Parliament."  In  another  part  of  the  opinion 
the  subject  Is  thus  disposed  of:  "It  is  said, 
however,  that  this  power  belongs  to  the 
House  of  Commons  In  England;  and  this.  It 
Is  contended,  affords  an  authority  for  hold- 
ing that  It  belongs,  as  a  legal  Incident  by 
the  common  law,  to  an  assembly  with  anal- 
ogotis  functions.  But  the  reason  why  the 
House  of  Commons  has  this  power  Is  not 
because  It  Is  a  representative  body  with  legis- 
lative functions,  but  by  virtue  of  ancient 
usage  and  prescription;  the  lex  et  consuetude 
parliamenti,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  and  according  to  which 
the  High  Co\irt  of  Parliament  before  Its  di- 
vision, and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons since,  are  Invested  with  many  priv- 
ileges, that  of  punishment  for  contempt  be- 
ing one."  The  opinion  also  discusses  at  length 
the  necessity  of  this  power  In  a  legislative 
body  for  its  protection,  and  to  enable  It  to 
discharge  Its  law-making  functions,  and  de- 
cides against  the  proposition.  But  the  case 
before  us  does  not  require  us  to  go  so  far, 
as  we  have  cited  it  to  show  that  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England,  on  the  subject  of  punishment  for 
contempts,  rest  on  principles  which  have 
no  application  to  other  legislative  bodies,  and 
certainly  can  have  none  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States— a  body 
which  Is  In  no  sense  a  court,  which  exer- 
cises no  functions  derived  from  Its  once  hav- 
ing been  a  part  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
realm,  and  whose  functions,  so  far  as  they 
partake  In  any  degree  of  that  character,  are 
limited  to  punishing  Its  own  members  and 
determining  their  election.  The  case,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  Just  been  considering, 
was  followed  in  the  same  body  by  Fenton  v. 
Hampton  (11  Moo.  P.C.  347)  and  Doyle  v. 
Falconer  (Law  Rep.  1  P.C.  328),  In  both  of 
which,  on  appeals  from  other  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Kielley 
V.  Carson  and  Others  is  fully  reaffirmed. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  punish  the  citi- 
zen for  a  oontempt  of  Its  authority  or  a 
breach  of  Its  privileges  can  derive  no  sup- 
port from  the  precedents  and  practices  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  English  Parliament, 
nor  from  the  adjudged  cases  in  which  the 
English  courts  have  upheld  these  practices. 
Nor,  taking  what  has  fallen  from  the  Eng- 
lish Judges,  and  especially  the  later  cases  on 
which  we  have  Just  commented,  is  much  aid 
given  to  the  doctrine,  that  this  power  exists 
as  one  necessary  to  enable  either  House  of 
Congress  to  exercise  successfully  their  func- 
tion of  legislation. 

This  latter  proposition  Is  one  which  we  do 
not  propose  to  decide  In  the  present  case,  be- 
cause we  are  able  to  decide  It  without  pass- 
ing upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
such  a  power  in  aid  of  the  legislative  func- 
tion. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  Constitution 
expressly  empowers  each  House  to  punish 
Its  own  members  for  disorderly  behavior. 
We  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  punish- 
ment may  in  a  proper  case  be  imprisonment, 
and  that  It  may  be  for  refusal  to  obey  some 
rule  on  that  subject  made  by  the  House  for 
the  preservation  of  order. 

So.  also,  the  penalty  which  each  House  Is 
authorized  to  Inflict  In  order  to  compel  the 
attendance  dl  absent  members  may  be  im- 
prisonment, and  this  may  be  for  a  violation 
of  some  order  or  standing  rule  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Each  House  Is  by  the  Constitution  made 
the  Judge  of  the  election  and  qualification  of 
Its  members.  In  deciding  on  these  It  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  examine  witnesses  and 
inspect  p>apers,  subject  to  the  usual  rights  of 
witnesses  in  such  cases:  and  it  may  be  that 
a  witness  would  be  subject  to  like  punish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  body  engaged  In 
trying  a  contested  election,  for  refusing  to 
testify,  that  he  would  if  the  ease  were  pend- 
ing before  a  court  of  Judicature. 


The  House  oT  Representatives  has  the  sole 
right  to  Impeach  officers  of  the  government, 
and  the  Senate  to  try  them.  Where  the  ques- 
tion of  such  Impeachment  is  before  either 
body  acting  in  its  appropriate  sphere  on  that 
subject,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
and  their  answer  to  proper  questions,  in  the 
same  manner  and  by  nie  use  of  the  same 
means  that  courts  of  Justice  can  In  like 
cases. 

Whether  the  power  of  punishment  In 
either  House  by  fine  or  Imprisonment  goes 
beyond  this  or  not,  we  are  sure  that  no 
person  can  be  punished  for  contumacy  as  a 
witness  before  either  House,  unless  his  testi- 
mony Is  required  In  a  matter  into  which  that 
House  has  Jurtsdlotlon  to  Inquire,  and  we  feel 
equally  sure  that  neither  of  these  bodies  pos- 
sesses the  general  power  of  making  inquiry 
Into   the   private   affairs   of   the   citizen. 

It  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  merits 
of  the  American  system  of  written  constitu- 
tional law.  that  all  the  powers  Intrusted  to 
government,  whether  State  or  national,  are 
divided  into  the  three  grand  departments, 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Ju- 
dicial. That  the  functions  appropriate  to  each 
of  these  branches  of  government  shall  be 
vested  In  a  separate  body  of  public  servants, 
and  that  the  perfection  of  the  system  re- 
quires that  the  lines  which  separate  and  di- 
vide these  departments  shall  be  broadly  and 
clearly  defined.  It  Is  also  essentia]  to  the 
successful  working  of  this  system  that  the 
persons  Intrusted  with  power  in  any  one  of 
these  branches  shall  not  be  permitted  to  en- 
croach upon  the  powers  confided  to  the 
others,  but  that  each  shall  by  the  law  of  Its 
creation  be  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  appropriate  to  Its  own  department 
and  no  other.  To  these  general  propositions 
there  are  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  some  Important  exceptions.  One  of 
these  Is,  that  the  P>resident  is  so  far  made  a 
part  of  the  legislative  power,  that  his  assent 
is  required  to  the  enactment  of  all  statutes 
and  resolutions  of  Congress. 

This,  however,  is  so  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, for  a  bill  may  become  a  law  notwith- 
standing the  refusal  of  the  President  to  ap- 
prove it,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House  of  Congress. 

So,  also,  the  Senate  is  made  a  partaker  In 
the  functions  of  appointing  officers  and  mak- 
ing treaties,  which  are  suppKised  to  be  prop- 
erly executive,  by  requiring  its  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  such  officers  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties.  The  Senate  also  exercises  the 
Judicial  power  of  trying  Impeachments,  and 
the  House  of  preferring  articles  of  Impeach- 
ment. 

In  the  main,  however,  that  instniment, 
the  model  on  which  are  constructed  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  States,  has  blocked 
out  with  singular  precision,  and  in  bold 
lines.  In  its  three  primary  articles,  the  allot- 
ment of  power  to  the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tive, and  the  Judicial  departments  of  the 
government.  It  also  remains  true,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  the  powers  confided  by  the 
Constitution  to  one  of  these  departments 
cannot  be  exercised  by  another. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  truisms  which 
need  no  repetition  here  to  give  them  force. 
But  while  the  experience  of  almost  a  cen- 
tury has  in  general  shown  a  wise  and  com- 
mendable forbearance  in  each  of  these 
branches  from  encroachments  upon  the 
others,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  and  It  Is  believed 
not  always  without  success.  The  Increase  in 
the  number  of  States,  in  their  population 
and  wealth,  and  in  the  amount  of  power,  if 
not  In  Its  nature  to  be  exercised  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  preewits  powerful  and  grow- 
ing temptations  to  those  to  whom  that  ex- 
eroise  Is  Intrusted,  to  overstep  the  Just 
boundaries  of  their  own  department,  and 
enter  upon  the  domain  of  one  of  the  others. 
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or  to  aseume  powers  not  Intrusted  to  either 
oT  them. 

The  House  of  Representatives  having  the 
exclusive  right  to  originate  all  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenue,  whether  by  taxation  or  other- 
wise; having  with  the  Senate  the  right  to  de- 
clare war  and  fix  the  compensation  of  all 
officers  and  servants  of  the  government,  and 
vote  the  supplies  which  must  pay  that  com- 
pensation; and  being  also  the  most  numer- 
ous l>ody  of  all  those  engaged  In  the  exerclae 
of  the  primary  powers  of  the  government. — 
Is  for  these  reasons  least  of  all  liable  to  en- 
croachments upon  Its  appropriate  domain. 

By  reason,  also,  of  Ita  popular  origin,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  short  term  of 
office  of  its  members  requires  the  renewal  of 
their  authority  at  the  hands  of  the  people, — 
the  great  source  of  all  power  In  this  coun- 
try.— encroachments  by  that  body  on  the  do- 
main of  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  received  with  less  distrust 
than  a  similar  exercise  of  unwarranted  power 
by  any  other  department  of  the  government. 
It  Is  all  the  more  neceesary.  therefore,  that 
the  exercise  of  power  by  this  body,  when 
acting  8eparat«ly  from  and  Independently  of 
all  other  depositaries  of  power,  should  be 
watched  with  vigilance,  and  when  called  in 
question  before  any  other  tribunal  having 
the  rights  to  pass  upon  It  that  It  should  re- 
ceive the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

In  looking  to  the  preamble  and  resolution 
under  which  the  committee  acted,  before 
which  KUbourn  refused  to  testify,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  House  of  Represenutlves 
not  only  exceeded  the  limit  of  its  own  au- 
thority, but  assumed  a  piower  which  oould 
only  be  properly  exercised  by  another  branch 
of  the  government,  because  It  was  In  Its  na- 
ture clearly  Judicial. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  S totes  shall  be  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  In  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  estobllsh.  If  what  we  have  said 
of  the  division  of  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment among  the  three  departments  be  sound, 
this  la  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  no 
Judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Congress  or 
either  branch  of  it,  save  In  the  cases  specif- 
ically enumerated  to  which  we  have  referred. 
If  the  investigation  which  the  committee 
was  directed  to  make  was  Judicial  in  ita  char- 
acter, and  could  only  be  properly  and  suc- 
cessfully made  by  a  court  of  Justice,  and  If  It 
related  to  a  matter  wherein  relief  or  redress 
could  be  had  only  by  a  Judicial  proceeding, 
we  do  not,  after  what  has  been  said,  deem 
it  necessary  to  discuss  the  proposition  that 
the  power  attempted  to  be  exercised  was  one 
confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Judicial 
and  not  to  the  legislative  department  of  the 
government.  We  think  it  equally  clear  that 
the  power  asserted  is  Judicial  and  not  legisla- 
tive. 

The  preamble  to  the  resolution  recites 
that  the  government  of  the  United  Stotes  Is  a 
creditor  of  Jay  Cooke  Sc  Co.,  then  In  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

If  the  United  States  is  a  creditor  of  any 
citizen,  or  cf  any  one  else  on  whom  process 
can  be  served,  the  usual,  the  only  legal  mode 
of  enforcing  payment  of  the  debt  is  by  a 
resort  to  a  court  of  Justice.  For  this  purpose, 
among  others.  Congress  has  created  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  prosecute  the  pleas  of  the  govern- 
ment in  these  courts 

The  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  them,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  recital  of  the  preamble,  had  taken 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.'s  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
States,  and  had  the  whole  subject  before  it 
for  action  at  the  time  the  proceeding  in 
Congress  was  Initiated.  That  this  indebted- 
ness resulted,  as  the  preamble  stotes.  from 
the  Improvidence  of  a  secretary  of  the  navy 
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does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  suit  Ih  the 
court  nor  vary  the  remedies  by  which  the 
debt  is  to  be  recovered.  If,  indeed,  any  pur- 
pose had  been  avowed  to  impeach  the  secre- 
tory, the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  would  have 
been  changed.  But  no  such  purpose  is  dis- 
closed. None  can  be  Inferred  from  the  pre- 
amble, and  the  characterization  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  secretary  by  the  term  "improvi- 
dent." and  the  absence  of  any  words  imply- 
ing suspicion  of  criminality  repel  the  Idea 
of  such  purpose,  for  the  secret<try  could  only 
be  impeached  for  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." 

The  preamble  then  refers  to  "the  real- 
estate  pool."  in  which  it  Is  said  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  had  a  large  interest,  as  something  well 
known  and  understood,  and  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  partial  investigation  hy  the 
previous  Congress,  and  alleges  that  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 
had  made  a  settlement  of  the  Interest  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.  with  the  associates  of  the  firm  of 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  to  the  disadvantaged  and 
loss  of  their  numerous  creditors,  including 
the  government  of  the  United  Stotes,  by 
reason  of  which  the  courts  are  powerless  to 
afford  adequate  redress  to  said  creditors. 

Several  very  pertinent  Inquiries  suggest 
themselves  as  arising  out  of  this  short 
preamble. 

How  could  the  House  of  Representotlves 
know,  untu  it  had  been  fairly  tried,  that 
the  courts  were  powerless  to  redress  the 
creditors  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.?  The  matter  was 
stUl  pending  in  a  court,  and  what  right  had 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Inter- 
fere with  a  suit  pending  In  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction?  Again,  what  Inadequacy 
of  power  existed  In  the  court,  or,  as  the  pre- 
amble assumes,  in  all  courts,  to  give  redress 
which  could  lawfully  be  supplied  by  an  In- 
vestigation by  a  committee  of  one  House  of 
Congress,  or  by  any  act  or  resolution  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject?  The  case  'oelng  one  of  a 
Judicial  nature,  for  which  the  power  of  the 
courts  usually  afford  the  only  remedy.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  those  powers  were 
more  appropriate  and  more  efficient  In  aid  of 
such  relief  than  the  powers  which  belong 
to  a  body  whose  function  Is  exclusively  leg- 
islative. If  the  settlement  to  which  the  pre- 
amble refers  as  the  principal  reason  why  the 
courts  are  rendered  powerless  was  obtolned 
by  fraud,  or  was  without  aut-orlty,  or  for 
any  conceivable  reason  could  be  set  aside  or 
avoided,  it  should  be  done  by  some  appro- 
priate proceeding  In  the  court  which  had 
the  whole  matter  before  it,  and  which  had 
all  the  power  in  that  case  proper  to  be  in- 
trusted to  any  body,  and  not  by  Congress 
or  by  any  power  to  be  conferred  on  a  com- 
mittee of  one  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  resolution  adopted  as  a  sequence  of 
this  preamble  contains  no  hint  of  any  In- 
tention of  final  action  by  Congress  on  the 
subject.  In  all  the  argument  of  the  case 
no  suggestion  has  been  made  of  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Congress 
could  have  done  in  the  way  of  remedying 
the  wrong  or  securing  the  creditors  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co..  or  even  the  United  Stotes.  Was 
it  to  be  simply  a  fruitless  Investigation  Into 
the  personal  affairs  of  Individuals?  If  so, 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  no  power  or 
authority  in  the  matter  more  than  any  other 
equal  number  of  gentlemen  Interested  for 
the  government  of  their  country.  By  "fruit- 
less" we  mean  that  it  could  result  in  no 
valid  legislation  on  the  subject  to  which  the 
inquiry   referred. 

What  was  this  committee  charged  to  do? 
To  Inquire  into  the  nature  and  history 
of  the  real -estate  pool.  How  Indefinite!  What 
was  the  real-estote  pool?  Is  it  charged  with 
any  crime  or  offense?  If  so.  the  courts  alone 
can  punish  the  members  of  it.  Is  It  charged 
with  a  fraud  against  the  government?  Here, 
again,  the  courts,  and  they  alone,  can  afford 
a  remedy.  Was  it  a  corporation  whose  pow- 
ers Congress  could  repeal?  There  is  no  sug- 


gestion of  the  kind.  The  word  "pool,"  in  the 
sense  here  used.  Is  of  modem  date,  and  may 
not  be  well  understood,  but  In  this  case  It 
can  mean  no  more  than  that  certain  In- 
dividuals are  engaged  in  dealing  In  real  estate 
as  a  commodity  of  traffic;  and  the  gravamen 
of  the  whole  proceeding  Is  that  a  debtor  of 
the  Unltea  Stotes  may  be  found  to  have  an 
interest  In  the  pool.  Can  the  rights  of  the 
pool,  or  of  Ito  members,  and  the  rights  of 
the  debtor,  and  of  the  creditor  of  the 
debtor,  be  determined  by  the  report  of  a 
committee  or  by  an  act  of  Congress?  If  they 
cannot,  what  authcwlty  has  the  House  to 
enter  upon  this  investigation  Into  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  individuals  who  hold  no  office 
under  the  government. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  of  England  was 
originally  organized  solely  to  entertoln  suits 
of  the  king  against  the  debtors  of  the  crown. 
But  after  a  while,  when  the  other  courts  of 
Westminster  Hall  becsmie  overcrowded  with 
business,  and  it  became  desirable  to  oiien 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  a  party  was  allowed 
to  bring  any  commonlaw  action  In  that 
court,  on  an  allegation  that  the  plaintiff 
was  debtor  to  the  king,  and  the  recovery  in 
the  action  would  enable  him  to  respond  to 
the  king's  debt.  After  a  while  the  court  re- 
fined to  allow  this  allegation  to  be  contro- 
verted, and  so.  by  this  fiction,  the  court 
came  from  a  very  limited  to  be  one  of  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction.  Such  an  enlargement  of 
Jurlsdiotion  would  not  now  be  tolerated  In 
England,  and  it  is  hoped  not  In  this  coun- 
try of  written  constitutions  and  laws;  but  It 
looks  very  like  It  when,  upon  the  allegation 
that  the  United  Stotes  Is  a  creditor  of  a  man 
who  has  an  interest  In  some  other  man's 
business,  the  affairs  of  the  latter  can  be 
subjected  to  the  unlimited  scrutiny  or  In- 
vestigation of  a  congressional  committee. 

We  are  of  opinlcMi,  for  these  reasons,  that 
the  reeolutlon  of  the  House  of  Represento- 
tlves authorizing  the  investigation  was  in 
excess  of  the  power  conferred  on  that  l>ody 
by  the  Constitution;  that  the  committee, 
therefore,  had  no  lawful  authority  to  re- 
quire Kllboum  to  testify  as  a  witness  beyond 
what  he  voluntarily  chose  to  tell;  that  the 
orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Ho\ise,  and  the 
warrant  of  the  speaker,  und«r  which  Kll- 
boum was  imprisoned,  are,  in  like  manner, 
void  for  want  of  Jurladlction  In  that  body, 
and  that  hla  Imprisonment  was  without  any 
lawful  authority. 

At  this  point  of  the  Inquiry  we  are  met  by 
Anderson  v.  Dunn  (8  Wheat.  204),  which  in 
many  respects  Is  analogous  to  the  case  now 
under  consideration.  Anderson  sued  Dunn 
for  false  Imprisonment,  and  Dunn  Justified 
under  a  warrant  of  the  House  of  Represento- 
tlves directed  to  him  as  sergeant-at-arms  of 
that  body.  The  warrant  recited  that  Ander- 
son had  been  found  by  the  House  "guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
of  a  high  contempt  of  the  dignity  and  au- 
thority of  the  same."  The  warrant  directed 
the  serg«ant-at-arms  to  bring  him  before  the 
House,  when  by  ito  order,  he  was  reprimand- 
ed by  the  speaker.  Neither  the  warrant  nor 
the  plea  described  or  gave  any  clew  to  the 
nature  of  the  act  which  was  held  by  the 
House  to  be  a  contempt.  Nor  can  It  be  clearly 
ascertolned  from  the  rej>ort  of  the  oase  what 
it  was.  though  a  slight  Inference  may  be 
derived  from  something  in  one  of  the  argu- 
mento  of  counsel,  that  it  was  an  attempt  to 
bribe  a  member. 

But.  however  that  may  be,  the  defence  of 
the  sergeant-at-arms  rested  on  the  broad 
ground  that  the  House,  having  found  the 
plaintiff  guilty  of  a  contempt,  and  the 
speaker,  under  the  order  of  the  House,  hav- 
ing Issued  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  that  alone 
was  sufficient  authority  for  the  defendant  to 
take  him  into  custody,  and  this  court  held 
the  plea  good. 

It  may  be  aald  that  since  the  order  of  the 
House,  and  the  warrant  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  plea  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  do  not  dla« 
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close  the  ground  on  which  the  plaintiff  was 
held  guilty  of  a  contempt,  but  stote  the  find- 
ing of  the  House  In  general  torms  as  a  Judg- 
ment of  guilty,  and  as  the  court  placed  Its 
decision  on  the  ground  that  such  a  Judg- 
ment was  conclusive  In  the  action  against 
the  officer  who  executed  the  warrant,  It  Is  no 
precedent  for  a  case  where  the  plea  estah- 
llshee,  as  we  have  shown  It  does  In  this  case 
by  Ito  recital  of  the  facto,  that  the  House  has 
exceeded  Ite  authority. 

This  is,  in  fact,  a  substontial  difference 
But  the  court  in  ito  reasoning  goes  beyond 
this,  and  though  the  grounds  of  the  decision 
are  not  very  clearly  stated,  we  toke  them  to 
be;  that  there  Is  in  some  cases  a  power  in 
each  House  of  Congress  to  punish  for  con- 
tempt; that  this  {KJwer  is  analogous  to  that 
exercised  by  courts  of  Justice,  and  that.  It 
being  the  well-established  doctrine  that  when 
It  appears  that  a  prisoner  Is  held  under  the 
order  of  a  court  of  general  Jurisdiction  for 
a  contempt  of  Its  authority,  no  other  court 
will  discharge  the  prisoner  or  make  further 
Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  his  commitment. 
That  this  is  the  general  rule,  though  some- 
what modified  since  that  case  was  decided,  as 
regards  the  relations  of  one  court  to  another, 
must  be  conceded. 

But  we  do  not  concede  that  the  Houses  of 
Congress  possess  this  general  power  of  pun- 
ishing for  contempt.  The  cases  in  which  they 
can  do  this  are  very  limited,  as  we  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  show.  If  they  are  pro- 
ceeding in  a  matter  beyond  their  legitimate 
cognizance,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  can 
be  shown,  and  we  cannot  give  our  assent  to 
the  principle  that,  by  the  mere  act  of  assert- 
ing a  person  to  be  guUty  of  a  contempt,  they 
thereby  estobllsh  their  right  to  fine  and  im- 
prison him,  beyond  the  power  of  any  court 
or  any  other  tribunal  whatever  to  inquire  in- 
to the  grounds  on  which  the  order  was  made. 
This  necessarily  grows  out  of  the  nature  of 
an  authority  which  can  only  exist  In  a  lim- 
ited class  of  cases,  or  under  special  circum- 
stances; otherwise  the  limitation  Is  unavail- 
ing and  the  power  omnipotent.  The  tend- 
ency of  modern  decisions  everywhere  is  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  court 
or  other  tribunal  to  render  a  Judgment  af- 
fecting individual  righto,  is  always  open  to 
Inquiry,  when  the  Judgment  Is  relied  on  in 
any  other  proceeding.  See  Williamson  v. 
Berry,  8  How.  495;  Thompson  v.  Whitman,  18 
Wall.  457;  Knowles  v.  The  Gas-Light  &  Coke 
Co.,  19  Id.  58;  Pennoyer  v.  NefJ,  95  U.  S.  714. 
The  case  of  Anderson  v.  Dunn  was  decided 
before  the  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  and 
the  more  recent  cases  In  the  Privy  CouncU  to 
which  we  have  referred.  It  was  decided  as 
a  case  of  the  first  impression  In  this  court, 
and  undoubtedly  under  pressure  of  the 
strong  rulings  of  the  EnglUh  courto  In  favor 
of  the  privileges  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Such  is  not  the  doctrine,  however,  of 
the  English  courto  to-day.  In  the  case  of 
Stockdale  v.  Hansard  (9  Ad.  &  E.  1),  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  says:  "The  House  Is"  not 
a  court  of  law  at  all  in  the  sense  In  which 
that  term  can  alone  be  projjerly  applied 
here.  Neither  originally  nor  by  appeal  can 
It  decide  a  matter  In  litigation  between  two 
parties;  it  has  no  means  of  doing  so;  It 
claims  no  such  power;  powers  of  Inquiry 
and  of  accusation  It  has,  but  It  decides  noth- 
ing Judicially,  except  where  it  Is  itoelf  a 
party,  in  the  case  of  contempto.  .  .  .  Con- 
sidered merely  as  resolutions  or  acto,  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  this  court  is  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  dignity  or  the  power  of  any 
body,  however  exalted,  from  fearlessly, 
though  respectfully,  examining  their  rea- 
sonableness and  Justice,  where  the  righto  of 
third  persons.  In  litigation  before  us,  de- 
pend upon  their  validity."  Again,  he  says: 
"Let  me  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  an 
extreme  case;  the  House  of  Commons  resolves 
that  any  one  wearing  a  dress  of  a  partlc\ilar 
manufacture  Is  guUty  of  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, and  orders  the  arrest  of  such  persons 


by  the  constable  of  the  parish.  An  arrest  Is 
made  and  action  brought,  to  which  the  order 
of  the  House  is  pleaded  as  a  Justification.  .  .  . 
In  such  a  case  as  the  one  supposed,  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  would  insist  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  power  and  privilege;  and  no 
lawyer  can  seriously  doubt  that  It  exlsto: 
but  the  argument  confounds  them,  and  for- 
bids us  to  enquire,  in  any  particular  case, 
whether  it  ranges  under  the  one  or  the  other. 
I  can  find  no  principle  which  sanctions  this." 
The  case  of  Kielley  v.  Carson  and  Others 
(4  Moo.  P.  C.  63) .  from  which  we  have  before 
quoted  so  largely,  held  that  the  order  of 
the  assembly,  finding  the  plaintiff  guilty  of  a 
contempt,  was  no  defence  to  the  action  for 
imprisonment.  And  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  case  of  Anderson  v.  Dunn  was  cited  there 
in  argument. 

But  we  have  found  no  better  expression 
of  the  true  principle  on  this  subject  than 
in  the  following  language  of  Mr.  Justice 
Hoar,  In  the  Supreme  Covrt  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  the  case  cf  Bw'havi  v  Morriss?y.  14 
Gray,  22'5.  That  was  a  cas3  in  which  the 
plaintiff  was  Imprisoned  under  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  for  refusing  to  answer 
certoin  questions  as  a  witness  and  to  pro- 
duce certoin  books  and  papers.  The  opinion, 
or  statement  rather,  was  concurred  In  by 
all  the  court,  including  the  venerable  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Shaw. 

"The  house  of  representatives  is  not  the 
final  Judge  or  its  own  powers  and  privileges 
In  cases  in  which  the  right?  and  liberties  of 
the  subject  are  concerned,  but  the  legality 
of  Ito  action  may  be  examined  and  deter- 
mined by  this  court.  That  house  is  not  the 
legislature,  but  only  a  part  of  It,  and  Is  there- 
fore subject  In  Ito  actions  to  the  laws,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  bodies,  officers,  and  tribu- 
nals within  the  Commonwealth.  Especially  is 
It  competent  and  proper  for  this  court  to  con- 
sider whether  its  proceedings  are  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Constitution  and  laws.  l>ecause. 
living  under  a  written  constitution,  no 
branch  or  department  of  the  government  is 
supreme;  and  it  is  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  Judicial  department  to  determine  in 
cases  regularly  brought  before  them,  whether 
the  powers  of  any  branch  of  the  government, 
even  those  of  the  legislature  In  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  have  been  exercised  In  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution;  and  if  they  have 
not,  to  treat  their  acts  as  null  and  void.  The 
house  of  representatives  has  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  imprison  for  contompt; 
but  the  power  Is  limited  to  cases  expressly 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  or  to  cases 
where  the  power  Is  necessarily  implied  from 
those  constitutional  functions  and  duties,  to 
the  proper  performance  of  which  It  Is 
essential." 

In  this  stotoment  of  the  law,  and  In  the 
principles  there  laid  down,  we  fully  concur. 

We  must,  therefore,  hold  notwithstanding 
what  is  said  in  the  case  of  Anderson  v.  Dunn, 
that  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentotlves finding  Kllboum  guilty  of  con- 
tempt, and  the  warrant  of  Ito  speaker  for  his 
commitment  to  prison,  are  not  conclusive  In 
this  case,  and  In  fact  are  no  Justification,  be- 
cause, as  the  whole  plea  shows,  the  House  was 
without  authority  in  the  matter. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  matter  special 
to  the  other  defendants  set  out  In  their  plea, 
which  claims  the  protection  due  to  their 
character  as  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentotlves. In  support  of  this  defence  they 
allege  that  they  did  not  In  any  manner  as- 
sist In  the  arrest  of  Kllboum  or  his  Im- 
prisonment, nor  did  they  order  or  direct  the 
same,  except  by  their  votes  and  by  their  par- 
ticipation as  members  In  the  Introduction  of, 
and  assent  to,  the  official  acto  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,  which  they  did  and  per- 
formed as  members  of  the  House,  in  the  due 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  not  otherwise. 
As  these  defendanto  did  not  make  the 
actual  assault  on  the  plaintiff,  nor  person- 


ally assist  in  arresting  or  confining  him, 
they  can  only  be  held  liable  on  the  charge 
made  against  them  as  persons  who  had 
ordered  or  directed  In  the  matter,  so  as  to 
become  responsible  for  the  acto  which  they 
directed 

The  general  doctrine  that  the  person  who 
procures  the  arrest  of  another  by  Judicial 
process,  by  Instituting  and  conducting  the 
proceedings.  Is  liable  to  an  action  for  false 
Imprisonment,  where  he  acto  without  prob- 
able cause.  Is  not  to  be  controverted.  Nor 
can  It  be  denied  that  he  who  assumes  the 
authority  to  order  the  Imprisonment  of  an- 
other Is  responsible  for  the  acto  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  such  order  is  given, 
when  the  arrest  is  without  Justifica- 
tion. The  plea  of  these  defendanto 
shows  that  It  was  they  who  Initiated  the 
proceedings  under  which  the  plaintiff  was 
arrested.  It  was  they  who  reported  to  the 
House  his  refusal  to  answer  the  questions 
which  they  had  put  to  him.  and  to  produce 
the  books  and  papers  which  they  had  de- 
manded of  him.  They  expressed  the  opin- 
ion In  that  report  that  plaintiff  was  guilty 
of  a  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
House  in  so  acting.  It  Is  a  fair  Inference 
from  this  plea  that  they  were  the  active 
parties  in  setting  on  foot  the  proceeding  by 
which  he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  a  cc- 
tempt.  and  in  procuring  the  passage  of  that 
resolution. 

If  they  had  done  this  In  any  ordinary 
tribunal,  without  probable  cause,  they 
would  have  been  liable  for  the  action  which 
they  had  thus  promoted. 

The  House  of  Representotlves  is  not  an 
ordinary  tribunal.  The  defendanto  set  up 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  under 
which  they  do  business  as  part  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stotes.  That  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentotlves "shall  In  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the 
session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  In 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and 
for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  House  they 
shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place." 

Is  what  the  defendanto  did  In  the  matter 
in  hand  covered  by  this  provision?  Is  a 
resolution  offered  by  a  member,  a  speech  or 
debate,  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
Does  Ito  protection  extend  to  the  report 
which  they  made  to  the  House  of  Kllboum's 
delinquency?  To  the  expression  of  opinion 
that  he  viras  In  contempt  of  the  authority  of 
the  House?  To  their  vote  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution under  which  he  was  Imprisoned?  If 
these  questions  be  answered  In  the  affirma- 
tive, they  cannot  be  brought  in  question  for 
their  action  in  a  court  of  Justice  or  in  any 
other  place.  And  yet  If  a  report,  or  a  reso- 
lution, or  a  vote  is  not  a  speech  or  debate, 
of  what  value  is  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection? 

We  may,  perhaps,  find  some  aid  in  ascer- 
tolnlng  the  meaning  of  this  provision,  if  we 
can  find  out  Ito  source,  and  fortunately  In 
this  there  Is  no  difficulty.  For  while  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  adopt 
the  lex  et  comuetvdo  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment as  a  whole,  they  did  Incorporate  such 
parto  of  It,  and  with  It  such  privileges  of 
Parliament,  as  they  thought  proper  to  be 
applied  to  the  Houses  of  Congress.  Some  of 
these  we  have  already  referred  to,  as  the  right 
to  make  rules  of  procedure,  to  determine  the 
election  and  qualification  of  Ito  members,  to 
preserve  order,  &c.  In  the  sentence  we  have 
Just  cited  ano^er  part  of  the  privileges  of 
Parliament  are  made  privileges  of  Congress. 
The  freedom  from  arrest  and  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
long  subjecto  of  contest  between  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Hnga  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When,  however,  the  revolution  of  1088 
expeUed  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  and  Intro- 
duced a  new  dynasty,  many  of  these  quee- 
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tloiu  wera  setUed  by  a  bill  ot  rights,  tor- 
nmlly  declared  by  the  Parliament  and  as- 
sented to  by  the  crown.  1  W.  &  M.,  st  3,  c.  2. 
One  or  these  declarations  Is  "that  the  freedom 
of  speech,  and  debates,  and  proceedings  In 
Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  Impeached  or 
questioned  In  any  court  or  place  out  of  Par- 
liament." 

In  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  Lord  Denman, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says:  "The  privi- 
lege of  having  their  debates  unquestioned, 
though  denied  when  the  members  began  to 
speak  their  minds  freely  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  punished  in  Its  exercise 
both  by  that  princess  and  her  two  succes- 
sors, was  soon  clearly  perceived  to  be  Indis- 
pensable and  universally  acknowledged.  By 
consequence,  whatever  Is  done  within  the 
walls  of  either  assembly  must  pass  without 
question  In  any  other  place.  For  speeches 
made  In  Parliament  by  a  member  to  the  prej- 
udice of  any  other  person,  or  hazardous  to 
the  public  peace,  that  member  enjoys  com- 
plete Impunity.  For  every  paper  signed  by 
the  speaker  by  order  of  the  House,  though 
to  the  last  degree  calummous.  or  even  If  It 
brought  personal  suffering  upon  Individuals, 
the  speaker  cannot  be  arraigned  In  a  court 
of  Justice.  But  If  the  calumnious  or  inflam- 
matory speeches  should  be  reported  and  pub- 
lished, the  law  will  attach  responsibility  on 
the  publisher.  So  If  the  speaker  by  author- 
ity of  the  House  order  an  illegal  act,  though 
that  authority  shall  exempt  him  from  ques- 
tion, his  order  shall  no  more  justify  the  per- 
son who  executed  It  than  King  Charles's 
warrant  for  levying  ship-money  could  justify 
his  revenue  officer." 

Taking  this  to  be  a  sound  statement  of  the 
legal  effect  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  the 
parliamentary  law  of  England.  It  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  meant  the  same  thing  by  the 
use  of  language  bcorowed  from  that  source. 

Many  of  the  colonies,  which  afterwards 
became  States  in  our  Union,  had  similar 
provisions  In  their  charters  or  In  bills  of 
rights,  which  were  part  of  their  fundamental 
laws:  and  the  general  Idea  In  all  of  them, 
however  expressed,  must  have  been  the  same 
a.id  must  have  been  In  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  constitutional  convention.  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
of  1780.  adopted  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  twenty-flrst  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  embodies  the  principle  In  the  follow- 
ing language:  The  freedom  of  deliberation, 
speech,  and  debate  In  either  Hoxise  of  the  leg- 
islature Is  so  essential  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  that  It  cannot  be  the  foundation  of 
any  accusation  or  proeecutlon.  action,  or 
complaint.  In  any  other  court  or  place  what- 
soever." 

This  article  received  a  construction  as  early 
as  1808.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State, 
la  the  case  of  Coffln  v.  Coffin.  (4  Mass.  1) ,  In 
which  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  delivered  the 
opinion.  The  case  was  an  action  for  slander, 
the  offensive  language  being  used  In  a  con- 
versation 111  the  House  of  Represe;itatlves  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature.  The  words 
were  not  delivered  In  the  course  of  a  regular 
address  or  speech,  though  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  while  In  session,  but  were  used  In  a 
conversation  between  three  of  the  members, 
when  neither  of  them  was  addressing  the 
chair.  It  had  relation,  however,  to  a  matter 
which  had  a  few  moments  before  been  under 
discussion.  In  speaking  of  this  article  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  protection  of  which  had 
been  Involved  In  the  plea,  the  Chief  Justice 
said:  "These  prlvUegee  are  thus  secured,  not 
with  the  Intention  of  protecting  the  mem- 
bers against  prosecutions  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, but  to  support  the  rights  of  the  people,  by 
enabling  their  representatives  to  execute  the 
functions  of  their  office  without  fear  of 
proeectloDs.  cItU  or  criminal.  I,  therefore, 
think  that  the  article  ought  not  to  be  con- 
strued strictly,  but  Uberally.  that  the  full 
design  of  It  may  be  answered.  I  will  not  con- 


fine It  to  delivering  an  opinion,  uttering  a 
speech,  or  haranguing  in  debate,  but  will  ex- 
tend it  to  the  giving  of  a  vote,  to  the  making 
of  a  written  report,  and  to  every  other  act  re- 
sulting from  the  nature  and  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  office.  And  I  would  define  the 
article  as  securing  to  every  member  exemp- 
tion from  prosecution  for  everything  said  or 
done  by  him  as  a  representative.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  fimctlons  of  that  office,  without 
Inquiring  whether  the  exercise  was  regular, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  or  Ir- 
regular and  against  their  rules.  I  do  not  con- 
fine the  member  to  his  place  In  the  House; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  cases  In 
which  he  Is  entitled  to  this  privilege  when 
not  within  the  walls  of  the  representatives' 
chamber." 

The  report  states  that  the  other  judges, 
namely,  Sedgwick,  Sewall,  Thatcher,  and 
Parker,  concurred  In  the  opinion. 

This  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  authoritative 
case  In  this  country  on  the  construction  of 
the  provision  In  regard  to  freedom  of  de- 
bate In  legislative  bodies,  and  being  so  early 
after  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Is  of  much  weight.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  decision  of  a 
Federal  court  on  this  clause  of  section  6  of 
article  1.  though  the  previous  clause  con- 
cerning exemption  from  arrest  has  been  often 
construed. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  (sect.  866  of  his  Com- 
mentMles  on  the  Constitution)  says:  "The 
next  great  and  vital  privilege  Is  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  debate,  without  which  all  other 
privileges  would  be  comparatively  unim- 
portant or  Ineffectual.  This  privilege  also  Is 
derived  from  the  practice  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  was  In  full  exercise  In  our  colo- 
nial legislation,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
legislation  of  every  State  In  the  Union  as 
matter  of  constitutional  right." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  views  expressed  In 
the  authorities  we  have  cited  are  sound  and 
are  applicable  to  this  case.  It  would  be  a  nar- 
row view  of  the  constitutional  provision  to 
Umlt  It  to  words  spoken  in  debate.  The  rea- 
son of  the  rule  is  as  forcible  In  Its  application 
to  written  reix>rts  presented  In  that  body  by 
Its  committees,  to  resolutions  offered,  which, 
though  In  writing,  must  be  reproduced  In 
speech,  and  to  the  act  of  voting,  whether  It 
Is  done  vocally  or  by  passing  between  the 
tellers.  In  short,  to  things  generally  done  In 
a  session  of  the  House  by  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers In  relation  to  the  business  before  It. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  decide  here  that  there 
may  not  be  things  done.  In  the  one  House 
or  the  other,  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
for  which  the  members  who  take  part  In  the 
act  may  be  held  legally  responsible.  If  we 
could  suppose  the  members  of  these  bodies  so 
far  to  forget  their  high  functions  and  the 
noble  Instrument  under  which  they  act  as  to 
Imitate  the  Long  Parliament  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  or 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  French  Assem- 
bly In  assuming  the  function  of  a  court  for 
capital  punishment  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  such  an  utter  perversion  of  their 
powers  to  a  criminal  purpose  would  be 
screened  from  punishment  by  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  freedom  of  debate.  In 
this,  as  In  other  matters  which  have  been 
pressed  on  our  attention,  we  prefer  to  decide 
only  what  Is  necessary  to  the  case  In  hand, 
and  we  think  the  plea  set  up  by  those  of  the 
defendants  who  were  members  of  the  House 
Is  a  good  defense,  and  the  jiulgment  of  the 
court  overruling  the  demurrer  to  It  and  giv- 
ing Judgment  for  those  defendants  will  be  af- 
firmed. As  to  Thompson,  the  Judgment  will  be 
reversed  and  the  caae  remanded  for  further 
proceedings. 

So  orAereA. 

BAUfXT  V.  Latham 

1.  The  second  clause  of  the  second  section 
of  the  act  of  Uarch  8.  1875,  c.  187  (18  Stat., 


part  3,  p.  470).  construed,  and  held,  that, 
when  In  any  suit  mentioned  therein  there  U 
a  controversy  wholly  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States,  which  can  be  fully  determined 
as  between  them,  then  either  one  or  more  of 
the  plaintUfs  or  the  defendants  actually  in- 
terested in  such  controversy  may,  on  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the  statute, 
remove  the  entire  suit. 

2.  The  right  of  removal  depends  upon  the 
case  disclosed  by  the  pleadings  when  the 
petition  therefor  Is  flled,  and  is  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  a  defendant  who  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  same  State  with  one  of  the  plaintiffs 
may  be  a  proper,  but  not  an  indispensable, 
pasty  to  such  a  controversy. 

AppKAi,  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesota. 

The  facts  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

Afr.  Thomas  Wilson  for  the  appellants. 

Mr.  Gordon  E.  Cole,  constra. 

Mr.  Jusncx  Haslan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court. 

This  case  Involves  the  construction  of  the 
second  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1875,  c.  137  (18  Stat.,  part  3, 
p.  470),  determining  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  regu- 
lating the  removal  of  causes  from  the  State 
courts. 

ExHiBrr  3 

(Certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 

for  the  Fourth  Circuit) 

UNrrxD  Statis  v.  Johnson 

No.  25.  Argued  November  10  and  15.  1965 — 
Decided  February  24. 1966. 

Respondent,  a  former  Congressman,  was 
convicted  on  several  counts  of  violating 
the  conflict  of  Interest  statute  (18  U.S.C. 
5  281)  and  on  one  count  of  conspiring  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States  (18  U.S.C.  J  371). 
The  conspiracy  charge  Involved  an  alleged 
agreement  whereby  respondent  and  another 
Congressman  would  attempt  to  Influence  the 
Justice  Department  to  dismiss  pending  sav- 
ings and  loan  company  mall  fraud  Indict- 
ments. As  part  of  the  conspiracy  respondent 
allegedly  delivered  for  pay  a  speech  In  Con- 
gress favorable  to  loan  companies.  The  Gov- 
ernment contended  and  adduced  proof  to 
show  that  the  speech  was  delivered  to  serve 
private  Interests:  that  respondent  was  not 
acting  in  good  faith;  and  that  he  did  not  pre- 
pare or  deliver  the  speech  as  a  Congressman 
would  ordlnsLrlly  do.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
set  aside  the  conviction  on  the  conspiracy 
count  as  being  barred  by  Art  I,  I  6.  of  the 
Constitution,  providing  that  "'for  any 
Speech  or  Debate  In  either  House"  Senators 
and  Representatives  "shall  not  be  questioned 
In  any  other  Place."  and  ordered  retrial  on 
the  substantive  counts.  Held. 

1.  The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  precludes 
Judicial  Inquiry  Into  the  motivation  for  a 
Congressman's  s]>eech  and  prevents  such  a 
speech  from  being  made  the  basis  of  a  crimi- 
nal charge  against  a  Congressman  for  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  Oovernment  by  im- 
peding the  due  discharge  of  Its  functions. 
Pp.  173-185. 

(a)  The  Speech  oar  Debate  Clause,  which 
emerged  from  the  long  struggle  for  parlia- 
mentary supremacy,  embodies  a  privilege  de- 
signed to  protect  members  of  the  legislature 
against  prosecution  by  a  possibly  unfriendly 
executive  and  conviction  by  a  possibly  hostile 
Judiciary.  Pp.  177-180. 

(b)  The  privilege,  which  will  be  broadly 
construed  to  effectuate  Its  purposes,  Kilbourn 
V.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  168;  Tenney  v.  Brand- 
hove,  341  U.S.  367.  was  created  not  primarily 
to  avoid  private  suits  as  in  those  cases,  but 
to  prevent  legislative  Intimidation  by  and 
accountability  to  the  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. Pp.  180-183. 

(c)  The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  fore- 
cloeee  Inquiry  not  only  into  the  "content" 
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of  a  congressional  speech  but  Into  circum- 
stances Involving  the  motives  for  making  It. 
Pp.  182-183. 

(d)  Proeecutlon  under  a  general  criminal 
statute  involving  inquiry  into  the  motives 
for  and  circumstances  surrounding  a  con- 
gressional speech  is  barred  even  though  the 
gravamen  of  the  offense  is  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy rather  than  the  speech  itself.  Pp. 
184-185. 

2.  The  Government  Is  not  precluded  from 
retrying  the  conspiracy  count  as  purged  of 
all  the  elements  offensive  to  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause.  P.  186. 

3.  This  Court  does  not  review  the  Court  of 
Appeals'  determination  that  the  substantive 
counts  be  retried  becaiwe  of  the  prejudicial 
effect  thereon  resulting  from  the  unconsti- 
tutional asp>ects  of  the  conspiracy  count 
since  the  Government  does  not  dispute  that 
determination  in  this  proceeding.  Pp.  186- 
186. 

337  F.  2d  180,  affirmed  and  remanded. 

Beatrice  Rosenberg  argued  the  cause  for 
the  United  States.  With  her  on  the  briefs 
were  Solicitor  General  Marshall,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Vinson,  Ralph  S.  Spritzer 
and  Jerome  M.  Feit. 

George  Cochran  Doub  and  David  W. 
Louisell  argued  the  cause  and  flled  a  brief 
for  respondent. 

Eugene  Gressman  and  Edward  L.  Genn 
flled  a  brief  for  J.  Kenneth  Edlln.  as  amicus 
curiae,  urging  affirmance. 

Mr.  Justice  Haelan  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

Respondent  Johnson,  a  former  United 
States  Congressman,  was  Indicted  and  con- 
victed on  seven  counts  of  violating  the  fed- 
eral conflict  of  Interest  statute.  18  U.S.C. 
J  281  (1964  ed.).'  and  on  one  count  of  con- 
spiring to  defraud  the  United  States,  18  U.S.C. 
5  371  (1964  ed.).'  The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  set  aside  the  conviction 
on  the  conspiracy  count.  337  F.  2d  180.  hold- 
ing that  the  Government's  allegation  that 
Johnson  had  conspired  to  make  a  speech  for 
compensation  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  barred  by  Art.  I,  5  6,  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  which  provides  that 
"for  any  Speech  or  Debate  In  either  House, 
they  [Senators  and  Representatives)  shall  not 
be  questioned  In  any  other  Place."  The  Court 
of  AppetUs  ordered  a  new  trial  on  the  other 
counts,  having  found  that  the  evidence  ad- 
duced under  the  unconstitutional  aspects  of 
the  conspiracy  count  had  Infected  the  entire 
prosecution. 

The  conspiracy  of  which  Johnson  and  his 
three  codefendants  were  found  guilty  con- 
sisted, in  broad  outline,  of  an  agreement 
among  Johnson.  Congressman  Prank  Boykln 
of  Alabama,  and  J.  Kenneth  Edlln  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Robinson  who  were  connected  with  a 
Maryland  savings  and  loan  institution, 
whereby  the  two  Congressmen  would  exert 
influence  on  the  Department  of  Justice  to  ob- 
tain the  dismissal  of  pending  indictments  of 
the  loan  company  and  Its  officers  on  mall 
fraud  charges.  It  was  further  claimed  that  as 
a  part  of  this  general  scheme  Johnson  read  a 
speech  favorable  to  Independent  savings  and 
loan  associations  In  the  House,  and  that  the 
company  distributed  copies  to  allay  appre- 
hensions of  potential  depositors.  The  two 
Congressmen  approached  the  Attorney  Oeh- 
eral  and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  In 
charge  of  the  Criminal  Division  and  urged 
them  "to  review"  the  Indictment.  For  these 
services  Johnson  received  substantial  sums  in 
the  form  of  a  "campaign  contribution"  and 
"legal  fees."  The  Government  contended,  and 
presumably  the  jury  found,  that  these  pay- 
ments were  never  disclosed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  that  the  payments  were 
not  bona  fide  campaign  contributions  or  legal 
feea,  but  were  made  simply  to  "buy"  the 
Oongreeamen. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  bulk  of  the  evidence  submitted  as  to 
Johnson  dealt  with  his  financial  transactions 
with  the  other  conspirators,  and  with  his 
activities  In  the  Department  of  Justice.  As  to 
these  aspects  of  the  substantive  counts  and 
the  conspiracy  count,  no  substantial  question 
is  before  us.  18  U.  S.  C.  |  371  has  long  been 
held  to  encompass  not  only  conspiracies  that 
might  Involve  loss  of  government  fimds,  but 
also  "any  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pairing, obstructing  or  defeating  the  lawftU 
function  of  any  department  of  Government." 
Haas  V.  Henkel,  216  U.S.  462.  479.  No  argu- 
ment is  made,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  could 
be  successfully  contended,  that  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  reaches  conduct,  such  as 
was  involved  in  the  attempt  to  Influence  the 
Department  of  Justice,  that  Is  no  wise  related 
to  the  due  functlomng  of  the  legislative 
process.  It  U  the  application  of  this  broad 
conspiracy  statute  to  an  improperly  moti- 
vated speech  that  raises  the  consUtutional 
problem  with  which  we  deal." 

I 
The  language  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  clearly  proscribes  at  least  some  of  the 
evidence  taken  dm-lng  trial.  Extensive  ques- 
tioning went  on  concerning  how  much  of  the 
speech  was  written  by  Johnson  himself,  how 
much  by  his  administrative  assistant,  and 
how  much  by  outsiders  representing  the  loan 
company.*  The  government  attorney  asked 
Johnson  speclflcally  about  certain  sentences 
in  the  speech,  the  reasons  for  their  inclusion 
and  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  factual 
material  supporting  those  statements.'  In 
closing  argument  the  theory  of  the  prosecu- 
tion was  very  clearly  dependent  upon  the 
wording  of  the  speech.'  In  addition  to  ques- 
tioning the  manner  of  preparation  and  the 
precise  ingredients  of  the  speech,  the  Gov- 
ernment inquired  Into  the  motives  for  liv- 
ing It.'  "* 

The  constitutional  Inflrmity  infecting  this 
prosecution  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  in- 
troduction of  inadmissible  evidence.  The  at- 
tention given  to  the  speech's  substance  and 
motivation  was  not  an  incidental  part  of  the 
Government's  case,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  omitting  certain  lines  of  question- 
ing or  excluding  certain  evidence.  The  con- 
spiracy theory  depended  upon  a  showing  that 
the  speech  was  made  solely  or  prlmarUy  to 
serve  private  interests,  and  that  Johnson  in 
""^l^'ng  It  was  not  acting  in  good  faith,  that 
is,  that  he  did  not  pr^>are  or  deliver  the 
speech  In  the  way  an  ordinary  Congressman 
prepares  or  delivers  an  ordinary  speech.  John- 
son s  defense  quite  naturally  was  that  his 
remarks  were  no  different  from  the  usual 
congressional  speech,  and  to  rebut  the  prose- 
cution's case  he  Introduced  speeches  of  sev- 
erf  I  other  Congressmen  speaking  to  the  same 
general  subject,  argued  that  his  talk  was  oc- 
casioned by  an  unfair  attack  upon  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  a  Washington,  D.C., 
newspaper,  and  asserted  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  speech  dealt  with  a  topic  of 
concern  to  his  State  and  to  his  constituents. 
We  see  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
such  an  intensive  judicial  inquiry,  made  in 
the  course  of  a  prosecution  by  the  Executive 
Branch  under  a  general  conspiracy  statute, 
violates  the  expreos  langtiage  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  polidoa  which  underlie  it. 
zi 

The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  approved  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  without  discussion  and  without 
opposition.  See  V  Elliot's  Debates  406  (1836 
ed.):  n  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
246  (Parrand  ed.  1911).  The  preeent  version 
of  the  clause  was  formulated  by  the  Con- 
vention's Committee  on  Style,  but  the  origi- 
nal vote  of  approval  was  of  a  slightly  differ- 
ent formulation  which  repeated  almost  ver- 
batim the  language  of  Article  V  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation:  "Freedom  of  speech 
and  debate  In  Confreaa  shall  not  be  im- 
peached or  questioned  in  any  court,  at  place 


out  of  Congress.  .  .  ."  The  language  of  that 
Article,  of  which  the  present  clause  is  only  a 
slight  modlflcatlon.  is  In  turn  almost  Identi- 
cal to  the  English  BUI  of  Rlghte  of  1688: 
"That  the  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  Det>atee  or 
Proceedings  In  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be 
Impeached  or  questioned  in  any  Court  or 
Place  out  of  Parliament."  1  W.  &  M.,  Sess 
2,  c.  2. 

This  formulation  of  1689  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  struggle  for  parliamentary 
supremacy.  Behind  these  simple  phrases  lies 
a  history  of  conflict  between  the  Cotnmons 
and  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchs  during 
which  successive  monarchs  utUlzed  the 
criminal  and  civil  law  to  suppress  and  In- 
timidate critical  legislators.*  Since  the  Glort- 
oTjs  Revolution  In  Britain,  and  throughout 
UiUtod  States  history,  the  prlvUege  has  been 
recognized  as  an  important  protection  of 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  legis- 
lature. See,  e.g..  Story,  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  {  866;  n  The  Works  of  James 
WUson  37-38  (Andrews  ed.  1896).  In  the 
American  governmental  structure  the  clause 
serves  the  additional  function  of  reinforcing 
the  separation  of  powers  so  deliberately  es- 
tablished by  the  Pounders.  As  Madison  noted 
In  Federalist  No.  48 : 

"It  is  agreed  on  all  aides,  that  the  powers 
properly  belonging  to  one  of  the  depart- 
ments, ought  not  to  be  directly  and  com- 
pletely administered  by  either  of  the  other 
departments.  It  Is  equally  evident,  that 
neither  of  them  ought  to  poasess  directly 
or  Indirectly,  an  overruling  influence  over 
the  others  In  the  administration  of  their 
respective  powers.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that 
power  Is  of  an  encroaching  nature,  and  that 
It  ought  to  be  effectually  restrained  from 
passing  the  limits  assigned  to  It.  After  dis- 
criminating therefore  In  theory,  the  several 
classes  of  power,  as  they  may  In  their  nature 
be  legislative,  executive,  or  judiciary;  the 
next  and  most  difficult  task,  is  to  provide 
some  practical  security  for  each  against  the 
Invasion  at  the  others.  What  this  security 
ought  to  be,  is  the  great  problem  to  be 
solved."  (Cooke,  ed.) 

The  legislative  privilege,  protecting  against 
possible  prosecution  by  an  unfriendly  ex- 
ecutive and  conviction  by  a  hostile  judiciary. 
Is  one  manifestation  of  the  "practical  se- 
curity" for  ensuring  the  Independence  of  the 
legislature. 

In  part  becaiise  the  tradition  of  legislative 
prlvUege  Is  so  well  established  in  our  polity, 
there  is  very  little  judicial  Uluminatlon  of 
this  clause.  Clearly  no  precedent  controls  the 
decision  in  the  case  before  us.  This  Court 
flrst  dealt  with  the  clause  in  Kilbourn  v. 
Thompson,  103  U.S.  168,  a  suit  for  false  Im- 
prisonment aUeglng  that  the  Speaker  and 
several  members  of  the  House  of  Bepreaent- 
atlves  ordered  the  petlUoner  to  be  amated 
for  contempt  of  Congress.  The  Govirt  held 
flrst  that  Congress  did  not  have  power  to  or- 
der  the  arrest,  and  second  that  were  it  not  for 
the  prlvUege,  the  defendants  would  be  liable. 
The  dlfflciUt  queston  was  whether  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  defendants  in  passing  the 
resolution  ordering  the  arrest  was  "speech  or 
debate."  The  Court  held  that  the  privilege 
should  be  read  broadly,  to  include  not  only 
"words  q>oken  in  debate,"  but  anything 
"generally  done  In  a  session  of  the  House  by 
one  of  Its  members  in  relaUon  to  the  busi- 
ness before  It."  103  UJB.  at  304. 

In  Tenney  t.  BranOhovt,  841  DjB.  at  iVi.  at 
Issue  was  whetheir  legislative  prlTllege  ftio- 
teoted  a  member  of  the  CUlfomla  Lagtelatui* 
against  a  suit  brought  under  the  Civil  Rl^ts 
statute.  8  U.8.C.  {|43,  47(3)  (l»4«  ed.).  al- 
leging that  the  legislator  had  used  his  oOclal 
forum  "to  Intimidate  and  sUence  plaintiff 
and  deter  and  prevent  him  from  effectively 
exercising  his  constitutional  rights  of  tnt 
q>eeoh  and  to  petition  the  Leglslatui*  for  re- 
dress of  grievances.  .  .  ."  341  UJB.  at  871. 
The  Oo\irt  held  a  dismissal  of  the  suit  ptoftw. 
It  viewed  the  sUte  leglslatlTe  prlvUeflie  as  be- 
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ing  on  a  parity  with  tne  sunuar  federal  privi- 
lege, and  concluded  tbat 

"The  claim  of  an  unworthy  purpose  doea 
not  destroy  the  priyUege.  .  .  .  The  holding 
of  this  Ooxirt  In  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  8  Cranch 
87,  130,  that  It  waa  not  coneonant  with  our 
scheme  of  government  for  a  court  to  Inquire 
Into  the  motives  of  lelgslators,  has  remained 
unquestioned."  3fil  U.S..  at  377. 

ni 

Kilboum  and  Tenney  Indicate  that  the 
legislative  privilege  will  be  read  broadly  to 
efTectviate  its  purposes;  neither  case  deals, 
however,  with  a  criminal  proeecutlon  based 
upon  an  allegation  that  a  member  of  Con- 
gress abused  bis  position  by  conspiring  to 
give  a  particular  speech  in  retxirn  for  re- 
muneration from  private  Interests.  However 
reprehensible  such  conduct  may  be,  we  be- 
lieve the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  extends  at 
least  so  far  as  to  prevent  It  from  being  made 
^e  basis  of  a  criminal  charge  against  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
United  States  by  impeding  the  due  discharge 
of  government  functions.  The  essense  of  such 
a  charge  In  this  context  is  that  the  Congress- 
man's conduct  was  improperly  motivated, 
and  as  will  appear  that  Is  precisely  what  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  generally  forecloses 
from  executive  and  Judicial  Inquiry. 

Even  though  no  English  or  American  case 
casts  bright  light  on  the  one  before  us »  It  is 
apparent  from  the  history  of  the  clause  that 
the  privilege  was  not  born  primarily  of  a 
desire  to  avoid  private  suits  such  as  those  In 
Ktlbourn  and  Tenney,  but  rather  to  prevent 
Intimidation  by  the  executive  and  accounta- 
bility before  a  possibly  hostile  Judiciary.  In 
the  notorious  proceedings  of  King  Charles  I 
against  Eliot,  Hollls,  and  Valentine,  3  How.  St 
Tr.  294  (1629),  the  Crown  was  able  to  Im- 
prison members  of  Commons  on  charges  of 
seditious  libel  and  conspiracy  to  detain  the 
Speaker  In  the  chair  to  prevent  adjourn- 
ment." Even  after  the  Restoration,  as  Holds- 
worth  noted,  "[tjhe  law  of  seditious  libel  was 
Interpreted  with  the  utmost  harshness 
against  those  whose  political  or  religious 
tenets  were  distasteful  to  the  government." 
VI  Holdsworth,  A  History  of  English  Law 
214  (1927).  It  was  not  only  fear  of  the  exec- 
utive that  caused  concern  in  Parliament  but 
of  the  Judiciary  as  well,  for  the  Judges  were 
often  lackeys  of  the  Stuart  monarchs,"  levy- 
ing punishment  more  "to  the  wishes  of  the 
crown  than  to  the  •   •   • 

FOOTNOTTB 

»  "Whoever,  being  a  Member  of  or  Delegate 
to  Congress,  .  .  .  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
ceives or  agrees  to  receive,  any  compensation 
for  any  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered, 
either  by  himself  or  another.  In  relation  to 
any  proceeding,  contract,  claim,  controversy, 
charge,  accusation,  arrest,  or  other  matter  In 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party  or  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interested,  before  any 
department,  agency,  court  martial,  officer,  or 
any  civil,  military,  or  naval  commission, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both; 
and  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  xuider  the  United 
States." 

•  "If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either 
to  commit  any  offense  against  the  United 
Statee,  or  to  defraud  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof  In  any  manner  or  for 
any  purpoe*.  and  one  or  more  of  such  j)er- 
•ons  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy,  each  shall  be  fined  not  m(x«  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both." 

■  Only  tli0  quaatloa  of  the  appUoabillty  of 
the  Speech  or  Debate  CUuse  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Johnson  Is  before  us.  The  Co\irt  of 
Appeals  affirmed  the  convictions  of  co- 
defendants  Edlln  and  Robinson  whose  ap- 
peals were  consolidated  with  that  of  John- 
son and,  except  for  a  brief  as  amicus  curiae 
submitted  by  Edlln,  queetions  raised  in  thoee 


cases  have  not  been  presented  to  ua.  The 
defendant  Boykln  took  no  ^peal  from  his 
conviction. 

*  See  direct  examination  by  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Martin  HefUn,  App.  182-191,  eep. 
18&-190: 

■Q.  What,  If  anything,  did  Congressman 
Johnson  do  with  the  material  which  Mr. 
Robinson  brought  in  and  gave  to  him?  A.  As, 
I  recall,  Blr.  Johnson  said  that  his  admini- 
strative assistant  .  .  .  would  go  over  the  ma- 
terial, too  and  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr. 
Johnson  called  him  In  and  Buarque  took  the 
material  and  I  left  the  office  with  Mr.  Buar- 
que to  discuss  it  some  more. 

"Q.  After  that  meeting  did  you  at  any 
time  thereafter  have  any  contact  either  with 
Congressman  Johnson  or  his  office  with  re- 
gard to  the  speech?  A.  I  telephoned  a  time 
or  two  there  and  I  think  I  was  called  by  Mr. 
Buarque  and  asked  blm  about  certain  figures 
that  the  Institute — background  material 
that  might  be  supplied,  and  I  did  supply  ad- 
ditional material  and  I  believe  Mr.  Buarque 
sent  me  a  draft,  himself,  with  certain  places, 
blank  places  for  figures  to  be  filled  In.  We 
had  a  discussion  about  some  of  the  technical 
phases  |sic]  and  information,  statistical  In- 
formation and  so  forth. 

"Q  You  supplied  some  of  the  facts  and 
f.gures  for  the  draft  that  Mr.  Buarque  sent 
you?  A.  Yes. 

"Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  draft  once 
you  had  looked  It  over?  A.  Returned  it." 

See  also  cross-examination  of  Manual 
Buarque,  App.  488-494;  cross-examination  of 
co-defendant  Robinson,  App.  772-775;  cross- 
examination  of  defendant  Johnson,  Tran- 
script 79-93. 

'See  cross-examination  of  Johnson,  Tran- 
script 84-86: 

"Q.  And  did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Heflln  when 
he  camo  to  see  you  In  your  office  after  that 
luncheon  that  he  should  work  with  Mr. 
Buarque  on  the  preparation  of  the  speech 
which  was  \iltlmately  given  on  June  30?  A. 
My  statement  is  the  same  as  it  has  always 
been  that  Mr.  Heflln  came  to  my  office,  rep- 
resenting himself  as  a  public  relations  man, 
for  a  certain  Institute  of  Independent  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Associations.  He  had  the  ar- 
ticle of  one  of  the  local  newspapers.  A  very 
unfair  attack  which  he  claimed  had  been 
made  on  savings  and  loans.  He  talked  with 
me  a  very  short  time.  I  told  him  that  Mr. 
Buarque,  my  administrative  assistant,  did 
all  of  my  writing,  all  of  the  conversations 
and  if  there  were  any  answers  to  be  made — 
he  went  out  with  me  to  the  next  room,  met 
Mr.  Buarque  and  I  left  the  two  together. 

"Q.  You  told  him,  did  you  not,  that  he 
should  work  with  Mr.  Buarque  on  the  matter 
since  Mr.  Buarque  prepared  yovu'  speeches? 
A.  I  told  blm  at  the  time  to  discuss  it  with 
Mr.  Buarque  and  any  arrangements  Mr. 
Buarque  wanted  to  make,  why,  he  of  course, 
would  be  cooperative  with  him. 

"Q.  Now,  you  say  that  at  that  time — I 
assume  you  meant  at  the  time  of  the 
speech — that  one  savings  association  meant 
nothing  more  to  you  than  another.  Is  that 
what  you  referred  to?  A.  Not  only  then  but 
following  the  speech,  too. 

"Q.  I  believe  you  testified  on  direct  exami- 
nation that  you  did  not  know  the  name  of 
First  Continental  Savings  and  Loan  or  First 
Colony  Savings  and  Loan  at  the  time  this 
speech  was  delivered  on  June  30.  is  that  your 
testimony?  A.  I  think  my  testimony  is  that 
one  name  did  not  mean  more  than  another. 

"Q.  Now,  your  speech  was  finally  delivered 
or  submitted  to  the  clerk  and  it  was  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  it  stresses 
the  value  of  commercial  mortgage  guaranty 
Insurance,  does  It  not?  A.  I  think  It  has  a 
reference  to  it,  yes. 

"O.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
speech,  First  Continental  and  First  Colony 
were  the  only  Independent  savings  and  loan 
associations  In  the  State  of  Maryland  which 
carried   commercial   mortgage  guaranty   in- 


surance? A.   I  have  no  knowledge  of  that 
and  did  not  know  at  the  time. 

"Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that? 
A.  None,  whatever. 

"Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  language  In 
your  speech.  Congressman,  was  a  part  of  the 
language  which  Mr.  Edlln  emphasized  In  his 
reprint,  was  it  not?  A.  May  I  say  that  I  did 
not  see  any  of  the  so-called  'reprints."  " 
And  see  Transcript  91 : 

"Q.  Congressman,  do  you  mean  to  tell  the 
Jury  that  Mr.  Buarque  put  that  language 
in  the  speech  about  three  indicted  institu- 
tions and  none  convicted,  and  you  did  not 
inquiries  as  to  which  particular  institutions 
they  were?  A.  He  did  not  tell  me  which  they 
were,  the  names. 

"Q.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this:  How  could 
you.  If  you  did  not  know  which  Institutions 
were  under  indictment,  how  could  you  make 
this  statement  In  your  speech : 
"  'I  personally  do  not  know  any  of  these  in- 
stitutions nor  any  of  the  circumstances 
leading  to  their  respective  Indictments.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  any  of  them,  one  way  or  another.' 

"That  is  the  language  of  your  speech.  It  It 
not?  A.  Yes,  I  said  that  Is  the  prepared 
speech  which  had  been  testified  that  Mr. 
Busirque  with  some  help  from  Heflln,  pre- 
pared." 

'  See  Oral  Argument  on  behalf  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  Transcript  232-248,  esp.  244-245: 

"I  submit  to  you  members  of  the  Jury, 
there  is  no  other  logical  explanation  you  can 
make  but  that  that  speech  was  made  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Edlln,  It  was 
a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay  for  the  man  to 
whom  he  was  selling  his  Congressional  Office 
and  his  Congressional  Influence. 

"Congressman  Johnson  has  claimed  on  the 
stand  In  this  case  that  he  did  not  then  know 
that  the  First  Colony  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation was  then  under  Indictment. 

"Now,  you  will  recall  the  langiiage  In  the 
speech,  itself,  that  out  of  400  independent 
savings  and  loan  associations  In  Maryland, 
exactly  three  of  them  have  been  Indicted 
and  none  convicted. 

"  ( '  j  Personally,  I  do  not  know  any  of  these 
Indicted  Institutions  nor  any  of  the  clrcvun- 
Btances  leading  to  their  respective  indict- 
ments. I  hold  no  brief  for  any  of  them  one 
way  or  the  other.  ( '  ] 

"Congressman  Johnson  claimed  under  oath, 
Members  of  the  Jury,  that  he  did  not  even 
bother  to  check  the  facts  to  ascertain 
whether  he  could  truthfully  make  such  a 
statement  in  his  speech. 

"If  so,  I  submit  to  you,  It  was  utterly  and 
completely  Irresponsible  and  reprehensible, 
but  the  Government  submits  that  that  is  not 
so  and  that  that  was  not  a  fact.  The  Govern- 
ment submits  that  Congressman  Johnson  did 
know  at  that  time  that  both  First  Colony  and 
Mr.  Edlln  were  then  under  Indictment  In  this 
very  Court  and  that  he,  nevertheless  made 
those  statements  in  the  speech  which  he  de- 
livered on  June  30,  1960. 

"Those  statements.  Members  of  the  Jury, 
the  Government  submits  were  completely 
untrue  and  deceitful." 

■See.  eo.  cross-examination  of  Johnson. 
Transcript  79-81 : 

"Q  Now.  Congressman,  you  told  Mr.  Esta- 
brook  on  December  20.  19f;i.  In  Londnn.  did 
you  not.  that  this  speech  had  been  made  at 
the  ura;!'  g  of  several  rf  your  own  people  or 
of  your  own  constituents?  Is  that  not  a  fact? 
A.  Which  conference  are  you  speaking  of  with 
Mr.  Estabrook? 

"Q  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  except  for 
Mr.  Buarque,  whom  you  term  a  constituent, 
no  constituent  of  yours  ever  spoke  to  you 
about  making  that  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Congress,  is  that  not  correct?  A. 
It  could  be.  I  do  not  recall. 

"Q.  You  would  be — you  would  not  deny 
It?  A.  No. 

"Q.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  prior  to  that  speech 
Congressman,  you  had  never  discussed  sav- 
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Ings  and  loan  programs  or  problems  with 
any  of  your  constituents  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland?  A.  Oh,  I  think  posslMy  I  h&d. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  degree  but  I  want  to 
say  too,  that  the  speech  you  refer  to  there  was 
a  motivation  that  Mr.  Buarque  testified  that 
I  was  Interested  In  a  statewide  election  for 
the  Senate  in  1964." 

'  See  generally  C.  Wlttke,  The  History  of 
English  Parliamentary  Privilege  (Ohio  State 
Univ.  1921);  Neale,  The  Commons'  Prllivege 
of  Free  Speech  in  Parliament,  in  Tudor 
Studies  (Seton-Watson  ed.  1924) . 

*  Compare  The  King  v.  Boston,  33  Commw. 
L.  R.  386  (Austl.  1923);  The  Queen  v.  White, 
13  Sup.  Ct.  R.  322  (N.  8.  W.  1875);  Regina  v. 
Bunting,  7  Ont.  624  (1886).  for  common- 
wealth cases  dealing  with  the  general  ques- 
tion of  liability  of  legislators  for  bribery  in 
distinguishable  contexts.  See  78  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1473,  1474. 

10  The  court  In  that  case  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish between  true  privilege  and  unlawful 
conspiracies: 

"And  we  hereby  will  not  draw  the  true  Lib- 
erties of  Parliament-men  Into  question;  to 
wit,  for  such  matters  which  they  do  or  speak 
in  a  parliamentary  manner.  But  in  this  case 
there  was  a  conspiracy  between  the  Defend- 
ants to  slander  the  state,  and  to  raise  sedition 
and  discord  between  the  king,  his  peers,  and 
people;  and  this  was  not  a  parliamentary 
course. 

"That  every  one  of  the  Defendants  shall  be 
imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure:  Sir 
John  ESllot  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  other  Defendants  In  other 
prisons."  3  How.  St.  Tr.,  at  310. 

See  the  account  in  TasweU-Langmead's 
English  Constitutional  History  (Plucknett 
ed.  1960) ,  at  376-378.  After  the  Restoration, 
some  38  years  after  the  trial.  Parliament  re- 
solved that  the  Judgment  "was  an  Illegal 
Judgment,  and  against  the  freedom  and  priv- 
ilege of  Parliament."  The  House  of  Lords 
reversed  the  convictions  in  1668.  See  Taswell- 
Langmead,  supra,  at  378,  note  55. 

"  See  Holdsworth,  supra,  at  603-611, 


ExHnsrr  4 
(Certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 

the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit) 
Powell  ft  al.  v.  McCosmack,  Speaker  or  the 

HonsE  OF  Repkesentattves,  et  al. 

No.  138.  Argued  Aprtl  21.  1969— Decided 

June  16,  1969 

(Excerpts) 

Petitioner  Powell,  who  had  been  duly 
elected  to  serve  in  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives for  the  90th  Congress,  was  denied  his 
seat  by  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  No. 
278  which  the  Speaker  had  ruled  was  on  the 
Issue  of  excluding  Powell  and  could  be  de- 
cided by  majority  vote.  The  House's  action 
followed  charges  that  Powell  had  misappro- 
priated public  funds  and  abused  the  process 
of  the  New  York  courts.  Powell  and  certain 
voters  of  his  congressional  district  thereafter 
brought  suit  In  the  District  Court  for  injunc- 
tive, mandatory,  and  declaratory  relief 
against  respondents,  certain  named  Hotise 
members,  the  Speaker,  Clerk,  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  House,  alleging 
that  the  Resolution  barring  his  seating  vio- 
lated Art.  I.  9  2,  cl.  1;  of  the  Constitution  as 
contrary  to  the  mandate  that  House  members 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  each  State  and 
cl.  2  which  sets  forth  the  qualifications  for 
membership  oi  age,  citizenship,  and  resi- 
dence (all  concededly  met  by  Powell) ,  which 
they  claimed  were  exclusive.  The  complaint 
alleged  that  the  House  Clerk  threatened  to 
refuse  to  perform  the  service  to  which  Powell 
as  a  duly  elected  Congressman  was  entitled; 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  refused  to  pay 
Powell's  salary;  and  that  the  Doorkeeper 
threatened  to  deny  Powell  admission  to  the 
House  chamber.  The  District  Court  granted 
respondents'  motion  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint "for  want  of  Jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 


ject matter."  The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
on  somewhat  different  grounds.  While  the 
case  was  pending  in  this  Court,  the  OOth 
Congress  ended  and  Powell  was  elected  to 
and  seated  by  the  9l8t  Congress.  Respondents 
contend  that  (I)  the  case  Is  moot;  (2)  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  (Art.  I,  {  6)  fore- 
closes Judicial  review;  (3)  the  decision  to  ex- 
clude Powell  Is  supported  by  the  expulsion 
power  In  Art.  I,  S  6.  under  which  the  House 
which  "shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  .  .  .  Quali- 
fications of  Its  own  Members,"  can  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  (exceeded  here)  expel  a  mem- 
ber for  any  reason  at  all;  (4)  the  Court  lacks 
subject  matter  Jurisdiction  over  this  litiga- 
tion, or,  alternatively,  (5)  the  litigation  Is 
not  Justiciable  under  general  criteria  or  be- 
cause It  involves  a  political  question.  Held: 

1.  The  case  has  not  been  mooted  by 
Powell's  seating  In  the  91st  Congress,  since 
his  claim  for  back  salary  remains  a  viable 
Issue.  Pp.  495-500. 

(a)  Powell's  averments  as  to  declaratory 
relief  are  sufficient  Alejandrino  v.  Quezon, 
271  U.S.  528,  distinguished.  Pp.  496-499. 

(b)  The  mootness  of  Powell's  claim  to  a 
seat  in  the  90th  Congress  does  not  affect 
the  viability  of  his  back  salary  claim  with 
respect  to  the  term  for  which  he  was  exclud- 
ed. Bond  V.  Floyd,  385  U.S.  116.  Pp.  499-600. 

2.  Although  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
bars  action  against  respondent  Congressmen, 
It  does  not  bar  action  against  the  other  re- 
spondents, who  are  legislative  employees 
charged  with  unconstitutional  activity,  Kil- 
bourn  v.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  168;  Dombrow- 
ski  V.  Eastland,  387  U.S.  82;  and  the  fact  that 
House  employees  are  acting  pursuant  to  ex- 
press orders  of  the  House  does  not  preclude 
Judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  underlying  legislative  decision.  Pp.  601- 
506. 

3.  House  Resolution  No.  278  was  an  ex- 
cliislon  proceeding  and  cannot  be  treated  as 
an  expulsion  proceeding  (which  Houso  mem- 
bers have  viewed  as  not  applying  to  pre- 
election misconduct).  This  Court  will  not 
speculate  whether  the  House  would  have 
voted  to  expel  Powell  had  It  been  faced  with 
that  question.  Pp.  506-512. 

4.  The  Court  has  subject  matter  Jurisdic- 
tion over  petitioners'  action.  Pp.  512-516. 

(a)  The  case  Is  one  "arising  under"  the 
Constitution  within  the  meaning  of  Art.  III. 
since  petitioners'  claims  "will  be  sustained  If 
the  Constitution  .  .  .  lis]  given  one  con- 
struction and  will  be  defeated  if  it  [Is]  given 
another."  Bell  v.  Hood,  327  U.S.  678.  Pp.  613- 
514. 

(b)  The  district  courts  are  given  a  broad 
grant  of  Jurisdiction  by  28  U.S.C.  8  1331(a), 
over  "all  civil  actions  wherein  the  matter  in 
controversy  .  .  .  arises  under  the  Constitu- 
tion .  .  ."  and  while  that  grant  Is  not  en- 
tirely co-extensive  with  Art.  Ill,  there  Is  no 
indication  that  §  1331(a)  was  Intended  to 
foreclose  federal  courts  from  entertaining 
suits  involving  the  seating  of  Congressmen. 
Pp  514-616. 

6.  This  litigation  Is  Jiisticlable  because  the 
claim  presented  and  the  relief  sought  can 
be  Judicially  resolved.  Pp.  616-618. 

(a)  Petitioners'  claim  does  not  lack  Jus- 
ticiability on  the  ground  that  the  House's 
duty  cannot  be  Judicially  determined,  since 
if  petitioners  are  correct  the  House  had  a 
duty  to  seat  Powell  once  It  determined  that 
he  met  the  standing  qualifications  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution.  P.  617. 

(b)  The  relief  sought  Is  susceptible  to  Ju- 
dicial resolution,  since  regardless  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  a  coercive  remedy  against 
House  personnel  (an  Issue  not  here  decided) 
declaratory  relief  is  Independently  available. 
Pp.  617-618. 

6.  The  case  does  not  Involve  a  "political 
question,"  which  under  the  separatlon-of- 
powers  doctrine  would  not  be  Jiutlclable.  Pp. 
618-649. 

(a)  The  Court's  examination  of  relevant 
historical  materials  shows  at  laxt  that  Con- 


gress' powers  under  Art.  I,  {  6,  to  Judge  the 
"Qualifications  of  its  Members"  Is  a  "textually 
demonstrable  constitutional  commitment 
.  .  .  to  [that]  co-ordinate  political  depart- 
ment of  government"  (Baker  t.  Carr,  369 
U.S.  186,  217)  to  Judge  only  standing  quali- 
fications which  are  expressly  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution;  hence,  Uie  House  has  no  power 
to  exclude  a  member-elect  who  meets  the 
Constitution's  membership  requirements. 
Pp.  618-648. 

(b)  The  case  does  not  present  a  political 
question  in  the  sense,  also  urged  by  respond- 
ents, that  it  would  entail  a  "potentially  em- 
barrassing confrontation  between  coordinate 
branches"  of  the  Government,  since  our  sys- 
tem of  government  requires  federal  courts 
on  occasion  to  Interpret  the  Constitution  dif- 
ferently from  other  branches.  Pp.  548-649. 

7.  In  Judging  the  qualifications  of  its  mem- 
bers under  Art.  I,  §  5,  Congress  Is  limited  to 
the  standing  qualifications  expressly  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  P.  550. 

129  U.S.  App.  D.C.  354,  396  F.  2d  577,  af- 
firmed In  part,  reversed  In  part,  and  re- 
manded to  the  District  Court  for  entry  of  a 
declaratory  Judgment  and  for  further  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mb.  Chiet  Justice  Warsen  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court. 

In  November  1966,  petitioner  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.,  was  duly  elected  from  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  to  serve 
In  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  90th  Congress.  However,  pur- 
suant to  a  House  resolution,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat.  Powell  (and  some  of 
the  voters  of  his  district)  then  filed  suit  In 
Federal  District  Court,  claiming  that  the 
House  could  exclude  him  only  If  it  found  he 
failed  to  meet  the  standing  requirements  of 
age,  citizenship,  and  residence  contained  in 
Art.  I,  {  2,  of  the  Constitution — requirements 
the  House  specifically  found  Powell  met — 
and  thus  had  excluded  him  unconstitu- 
tionally. The  District  Court  dismissed  i)etl- 
tloners'  complaint  "for  want  of  Jurisdiction 
of  the  subject  matter."  A  panel  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed  the  dismissal,  although 
on  somewhat  different  grounds,  each  Judge 
filing  a  separate  opinion.  We  have  determined 
that  It  wais  error  to  dismiss  the  complaint 
and  that  petitioner  Powell  is  entitled  to  a 
declaratory  Judgment  that  he  was  unlawfully 
excluded  from  the  90th  Congress. 

1.    FACTS 

During  the  89th  Congress,  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Contracts  of  the  ComnUttee 
on  House  Administration  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation Into  the  expenditures  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  of  which 
petitioner  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.,  was 
chairman.  The  Special  Subcommittee  issued 
a  report  concluding  that  Powell  and  certain 
staff  employees  had  deceived  the  House  au- 
thorities as  to  travel  expenses.  TTie  report 
also  Indicated  there  was  strong  evidence  that 
certain  illegal  salary  payments  had  been 
made  to  Powell's  wife  at  his  direction.  See 
H.R.  Rep.  2349,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  6-7 
(1966).  No  formal  action  was  taken  during 
the  89th  Congress.  However,  prior  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  90th  Congress,  the  Demo- 
cratic members-elect  met  in  caucus  and 
voted  to  remove  Powell  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  See 
HJR.  Rep.  No.  27,  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  1-2 
(1967). 

When  the  90th  Congress  met  to  organize  In 
January  1967,  Powell  was  asked  to  step  aside 
while  the  oath  was  administered  to  the  other 
members-elect.  Following  the  administra- 
tion of  the  oath  to  the  remaining  members, 
the  House  discussed  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  In  determining  whether  Powell  was 
eligible  to  take  his  seat.  After  some  debate, 
by  a  vote  of  363  to  66  the  House  adopted 
Ho\ise  Resolution  No.  1,  which  provided  that 
the  Speaker  appoint  a  Select  Conmilttee  to 
determine  Powell's  eligibility.  Cong.  Rec.  Tol. 
113,  pt.  1,  pp.  as-27.  Although  the  resolution 
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prohibited  Powell  from  taking  bis  seat  until 
the  House  acted  on  the  Select  Committee'* 
report.  It  did  provide  that  he  should  receive 
all  the  pay  and  allowances  due  a  member  dur- 
ing the  period. 

The  Select  Committee,  composed  of  nine 
lawyer-members.  Issued  an  invitation  to  Pow- 
ell to  testify  before  the  Committee.  The  In- 
vitation letter  stated  that  the  scope  of  the 
testimony  and  investigation  would  Include 
Powell's  qualifications  as  to  age,  citizenship, 
and  residency;  his  Involvement  In  a  civil 
suit  (in  which  he  had  been  held  In  con- 
tempt); and  "(mlatters  of  .  .  .  alleged  oflBclal 
misconduct  since  January  3,  1961."  See  Hear- 
ings on  H.  R.  Res.  No.  1  before  Select  Com- 
mittee Pursuant  to  H.  R.  Res.  No.  1  90th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess..  5  (1967)  (hereinafter  Hear- 
ings). Powell  appeared  at  the  Committee 
hearing  held  on  February  8.  1967.  After  the 
Committee  denied  in  part  Powell's  request 
that  certain  adversary-type  procedures  be 
followed.'  Powell  testified.  He  would,  how- 
ever, give  information  relating  only  to  his 
age.  citizenship,  and  residency;  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  counsel,  he  refused  to  answer  other 
questions. 

On  February  10.  1967,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee Issued  another  invitation   to  Powell.  In 
the  letter,   the   Select   Committee   informed 
Powell    that    its    responsibility    under    the 
House   Resolution  extended   to   determining 
not  only  whether  he  met  the  standing  qual- 
ifications of  Art.  I.  i  2.  but  also  to  "Inqulr- 
(Ing]     into    the    question    of    whether    you 
should  be  punished  or  expelled  pursuant  to 
the   powers   granted    .   .    .   the   House   under 
Article  I.  Section  5.  ...  of  the  Constitution. 
In  other  words,  the  Select  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion   that   at   the  conclusion  of   the 
present   inquiry,  it  has  authority  to  report 
baclt   to    the    House   recommendations   with 
respect   to   .   .   .   seating,  expulsion   or  other 
punishment."   See  Hearings   110.  Powell  did 
not  appear  at  the  next  hearing,  held  February 
14,  1967.  However,  his  attorneys  were  present, 
and  they  Informed  the  Committee  that  Pow- 
ell   would   not    testify   about   matters   other 
than  his  eligibility  under  the  standing  qual- 
ifications  of   Art.   I,    }  2.   Powell's   attorneys 
reaaserted  Powell's  contention  that  the  stand- 
ing qualifications  were  the  exclusive  require- 
ments   for    membership,    and    they    further 
urged  that  punishment  or  expulsion  was  not 
posalble   untu   a   member   had   been   seated 
See  Hearings  111-113. 

The  Committee  held  one  further  hearing  at 
which  neither  Powell  nor  his  attorneys  were 
present.  Then,  on  February  23,  1967,  the 
Committee  issued  its  report,  finding  that 
Powell  met  the  standing  qualifications  of  Art. 
I.  }  a.  HJl.  Rep.  No.  27,  Oong.  Rec.  vol.  113, 
pt.  1,  pp.  28-33.  However,  the  Committee  fur- 
ther reported  that  Powell  had  asserted  an  un- 
warranted privilege  and  Immunity  from  the 
proceseee  of  the  courts  of  New  York;  that 
he  had  wrongfully  diverted  House  funds  for 
the  use  of  others  and  himself;  and  that  he 
had  made  false  reports  on  expenditures  of 
foreign  currency  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Id.,  at  31-32.  The  Commit- 
tee recommended  that  Powell  be  sworn  and 
seated  as  a  member  of  the  90th  Congress  but 
that  he  be  censiired  by  the  House,  fined 
•40,000  and  be  deprived  of  his  seniority  Id 
at  33. 

The  report  was  presented  to  the  House  on 
March  1.  1967,  and  the  House  debated  the  Se- 
lect Committee's  proposed  reeolutlon.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate,  by  a  vote  of  222  to 
202  the  House  rejected  a  motion  to  bring 
the  resolution  to  a  vote.  An  amendment  to 
the  resolution  was  then  offered;  It  caUed 
for  the  excliislon  of  Powell  and  a  declaration 
that  hla  seat  was  vacant.  The  Speaker  ruled 
that  a  majority  vote  of  the  Houw  would  be 
sufficient  to  pass  the  resolution  if  it  wwe  so 
amended.  Oong.  Rec.  vol  113,  pt.  4.  p.  5020. 
After  further  debate,  the   amendment  was 

Pootnotee  at  end  of  article. 


adopted  by  a  vote  of  248  to  176.  "men  the 
House  adopted  by  a  vote  of  307  to  116  House 
reeolutlon  No.  278  In  Ita  amended  form, 
thereby  excluding  Powell  and  directing  that 
the  Speaker  notify  the  Governor  of  New  York 
that  the  seat  was  vacant. 

Powell  and  13  vo>ters  of  the  18th  Congres- 
sional  District    of   New    York    subsequently 
Instituted   this   suit   In    the    United    States 
District  Court  for  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
Five  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  named  as  defendants  Individually 
and  "as  repreeentatives  of  a  class  of  citizens 
who  are  presently  serving  ...  as  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives."  John  W 
McOormack   was   named    in    his    official   ca- 
pacity   as    Speaker,    and    the    Clerk    of    the 
House  of   Representatives,   the   Sergeant   at 
Arms  and  the  Doorkeeper  were  named  indi- 
vlduaUy  and  in  their  official  capacities.  The 
complaint  alleged  that  House  Resolution  No 
278    violated    the    Constitution,    speclflcally 
Art.  I,  :  2,  cl.  1,  because  the  resolution  was 
Inconsistent    with    the    mandate    that    the 
members  of  the  House  shall  be  elected  by 
the   people   of   each   State,   and   Art.    I,    §  2, 
cl.  2,  which,  petitioners  alleged,  sets  forth 
the  exclusive  qualifications  for  membership  > 
The  complaint  further  alleged  that  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  threatened  to  refuse  to   per- 
form the  service  for  Powell  to  which  a  duly 
elected   Congressman   is   entitled,    that   the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  refused  to  pay  Powell  his 
salary,  and  that  the  Doorkeeper  threatened 
to    deny    Powell    admission    to    the    House 
chamber. 

Petitioners  asked  that  a  three-Judge  court 
be  convened.'  Further,  they  requested  that 
the  District  Court  grant  a  permanent  in- 
Jimction  restraining  respondents  from  ex- 
ecuting the  House  Resolution,  and  enjoining 
the  Speaker  from  refusing  to  administer  the 
oath,  the  Clerk  from  refusing  to  perform  the 
duties  due  a  Representative,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  from  refusing  to  pay  Powell  his  salary 
and  the  Doorkeeper  from  refusing  to  admit 
Powell  to  the  Chamber.'  The  complaint  also 
requested  a  declaratory  Judgment  that 
Powell's  exclusion  was  unconstitutional. 

The  District  Court  granted  respondents' 
motion  to  dismiss  the  complaint  "for  want  of 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter."  Powell 
V.  McCormack,  266  P.  Supp.  354  (D  C  D  C 
1967 ).»  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  affirmed  on  some- 
what different  grounds,  with  each  Judge  of 
the  panel  filing  a  separate  opinion.  Powell 
V.  McCormack.  129  U.S.  App.  DC.  354  395 
P.  2d  577  (1968).  We  granted  certiorari.  393 
U.S.  949  (1968).  'While  the  case  was  pend- 
ing on  our  docket,  the  90th  Congress  offi- 
cially terminated  and  the  91st  Congress  was 
seated.  In  November  1968.  Powell  was  again 
elected  as  the  representative  of  the  isth 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  and  he 
was  seated  by  the  gist  Congress.  The  reso- 
lution seating  PoweU  also  fined  him  $25  000 
See  H.R.  Res.  No.  2.  Cong.  Rec.  vol.  116,  pt.  1, 
pp.  15-34.  Respondents  then  filed  a  suggestion 
of  mootness.  We  postponed  further  consid- 
eration of  this  suggestion  to  a  hearing  on 
the  merits.  393  U.S.  1060  ( 1969 ) . 

Respondents  :}re6s  upon  us  a  variety  of 
arguments  to  support  the  court  below;  they 
will  be  considered  m  the  following  order. 
(1)  Events  occurring  subsequent  to  the 
grant  of  certiorari  have  rendered  this  litiga- 
tion moot.  (2)  The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
of  the  Constitution.  Art.  1.  5  6.  Insulates 
respondents'  action  from  Judicial  review.  (3) 
The  decision  to  exclude  petitioner  Powell 
Is  supported  by  the  power  granted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  expel  a  mem- 
bw.  (4)  This  Court  lacks  subject  matter 
Jtirlsdlctlon  over  petitioners'  action.  (6) 
Even  U  subject  matter  Jurisdiction  Is  pres- 
ent, this  Utlgatlon  is  not  Justiciable  either 
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under  the  general  criteria  established  by  this 
Court  or  because  a  political  question  is 
Involved. 
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rn.  SPEECH  OH  DEBATE  CLAUSE 

Respondents  assert  that  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  of  the  Constitution,  Art.  I,  {  6," 
is  an  absolute  bar  to  petitioners'  action.  This 
Court  has  on  four  prior  occasions — Dom- 
States  V.  Johnson,  383  U.S.  169  (1966);  Ten- 
browski  v.  Eastland,  387  U.S.  82  (1967)  United 
ney  v.  Brandhove,  341  U.S.  367   (1951);  and 

Kilboum  V.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  168  (1881) 

been  called  upon  to  determine  if  allegedly 
unconstitutional  action  taken  by  legislators 
or  legislative  employees  Is  Insulated  from 
Judicial  review  by  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause.  Both  parties  insist  that  their  respec- 
tive positions  find  support  In  these  cases 
and  tender  for  decision  three  distinct  Issues: 
( 1 )  whether  respondents  in  participating  In 
the  exclusion  of  peUtioner  Powell  were  "act- 
ing In  the  sphere  of  legitimate  legislative 
activity,"  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra,  at 
376;  (2)  assuming  that  respondents  were 
so  acting,  whether  the  fact  that  petitioners 
seek  neither  damages  from  any  of  the  re- 
spondents nor  a  criminal  prosecution  lifts 
the  bar  of  the  clause;  "  and  (3)  even  If  this 
action  may  not  be  maintained  against  a  Con- 
gressman, whether  those  respondents  who 
are  merely  employees  of  the  House  may  plead 
the  bar  of  the  clause.  We  find  It  necessary  to 
treat  only  the  last  of  these  Issues. 

The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  adopted  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention  without  de- 
bate or  opposition."  finds  Its  roots  in  the 
conflict  between  Parliament  and  the  Crown 
culminating  in  the  Glorious  Revolution  of 
1688  and  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1869.» 
Drawing  upon  this  history,  we  concluded  In 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  supra,  at  181,  that 
the  purpose  of  this  clause  was  "to  prevent 
intimidation  [of  legislators]  by  the  executive 
and  accountablUty  before  a  possibly  hostile 
Judiciary."  Although  the  clause  sprang  from 
a  fear  of  seditious  Ubel  actions  instituted  by 
the  Crown  to  punish  unfavorable  speeches 
made  in  Parliament,"  we  had  held  that  It 
would  be  a  "narrow  view"  to  confine  the 
protection  of  the  £^>eech  or  Debate  Clause 
to  words  spoken  In  debate.  Committee  re- 
ports, resolutions,  and  the  act  of  voting  are 
equally  covered,  as  are  "things  generally 
done  m  a  session  of  the  House  by  one  of  its 
members  in  relation  to  the  business  before 
It."  Kilboum  V.  Thompson,  supra,  at  204. 
Piirthermore,  the  clause  not  only  provides 
a  defense  on  the  merits  but  also  protects  a 
legislator  from  the  burden  of  defending  him- 
self. Dombrowski  v.  Eastland,  supra,  at  85: 
see  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra,  at  377. 

Our  cases  make  it  clear  that  the  legislative 
Immunity  created  by  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  performs  an  Important  function  in 
representative  government.  It  Insures  that 
legislators  are  free  to  represent  the  interests 
of  their  constituents  without  fear  that  they 
Will  be  later  called  to  task  In  the  courts  for 
that  representation.  Thus,  In  Tenney  v 
Brandhove.  supra,  at  373.  the  Court  quoted 
the  writings  of  James  Wilson  as  Ulumlnatlng 
the  reaaon  for  legislative  Immunity:  "In  or- 
der to  enable  and  encourage  a  representative 
of  the  public  to  discharge  his  public  trust 
with  firmness  and  success.  It  is  Indispensably 
necessary,  that  he  should  enjoy  the  fullest 
Uberty  of  speech,  and  that  he  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  reeentment  of  everyone, 
however  powerful,  to  whom  the  exercise  of 
that  Uberty  may  occasion  offence."  •» 

LeglaUtlve  Immunity  does  not.  of  course 
bar  all  Judicial  review  of  legislative  acts' 
That  Issue  was  settled  by  Implication  as 
early  as  1803.  see  Marbury  v.  Madiaon.  i 
Cranch  137,  and  expressly  in  Kilboum'  v. 
Thompson,  the  first  of  this  Court's  cases  lii 
Interpreting  the  reach  of  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause.  Challenged  In  Kilboum  was  the 
constitutionality  of  a  House  Resolution  or- 
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dering  the  arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  a  re- 
calcitrant witness  who  had  refused  to  respond 
to  a  subpoena  Issued  by  a  House  investi- 
gating committee.  While  holding  that  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  barred  Kilbourn's 
action  for  false  imprisonment  brought 
against  several  members  of  the  House,  the 
Court  nevertheless  reached  the  merits  of  Kil- 
bourn's attack  and  decided  that,  since  the 
House  had  no  power  to  punish  for  contempt, 
Kilbourn's  Imprisonment  pursuant  to  the 
resolution  was  unconstitutional.  It  therefore 
allowed  Kilbourn  to  bring  his  false  Im- 
prisonment action  against  Thompson,  the 
House's  Sergeant  at  Arms,  who  had  executed 
the  warrant  for  KillX)urn's  arrest. 

The  Court  first  articulated  In  Kilboum  and 
followed  In  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland  ■  the 
doctrine  that,  although  an  action  against  a 
Congressman  may  be  barred  by  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause,  legislative  employees  who 
participated  In  the  unconstitutional  activity 
are  responsible  for  their  acts.  Despite  the  fact 
that  petitioners  brought  this  suit  against  sev- 
eral House  employees — the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Doorkeeper  and  the  Clerk — as  well  as  sev- 
eral Congressmen,  respondents  arg^e  that 
Kilbourn  and  Dombrowski  are  distinguisha- 
ble. Conceding  that  In  Kilbourn  the  presence 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  In  Dombrowski 
the  presence  of  a  congressional  subcom- 
mittee counsel  as  defendants  in  the 
litigation  allowed  Judicial  review  of  the 
challenged  congressional  action,  respond- 
ents urge  that  both  cases  concerned 
an  affirmative  act  performed  by  the  employee 
outside  the  House  having  a  direct  effect  upon 
a  private  citizen.  Here,  they  continue,  the  re- 
lief sought  relates  to  actions  taken  by  House 
agents  solely  within  the  House.  Alternatively, 
respondents  Insist  that  Kilbourn  and  Dom- 
browski prayed  for  damages  while  petitioner 
Powell  asks  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  dis- 
burse funds,  an  assertedly  greater  interfer- 
ence with  the  legislative  process.  We  reject 
the  proffered  distinctions. 

That  House  employees  are  acting  pursuant 
to  express  orders  of  the  House  does  not  bar 
Judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  underlying  legislative  decision.  Kilboum 
decisively  settles  this  question,  since  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  was  held  liable  for  false 
imprisonment  even  though  he  did  nothing 
more  than  execute  the  Hotise  Resolution 
that  Kilbourn  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.-* 
Respondents'  suggestions  thus  ask  us  to  dls- 
tlDgulsh  between  affirmative  acts  of  House 
employees  and  situations  In  which  the  House 
orders  Its  employees  not  to  act  or  between 
actions  lor  damages  and  claims  for  salary. 
We  can  find  no  basis  In  either  the  history  of 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  or  our  cases  for 
either  distinction.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  legislators  is  not  to  forestall 
Judicial  review  of  legislative  action  but  to 
insure  that  legisla',x)rs  are  not  distracted 
Irom  or  hindered  in  the  performance  of  their 
legislative  tasks  by  being  called  into  court 
to  defend  their  actions.  A  legislator  is  no 
more  or  no  less  hindered  or  distracted  by 
litigation  against  a  legislative  employee  call- 
ing into  question  the  employee's  affirmative 
action  than  he  would  be  by  a  lawsuit  ques- 
tioning the  employee's  failure  to  act.  Nor 
is  the  distraction  or  hindrance  Increased 
because  the  claim  Is  for  salary  rather  than 
damages,  or  because  the  litigation  questions 
action  taken  by  the  employee  within  rather 
than  without  the  House.  Freedom  of  legis- 
lative activity  and  the  purposes  of  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  are  fully  protected  If  legis- 
lators are  relieved  of  the  burden  of  defending 
themselves. »  In  Kilbourn  and  Dombrowski 
we  thus  dismissed  the  action  against  mem- 
bers of  Congress  but  did  not  regard  the 
Speech  or  Debat<;  Clause  as  a  bar  to  reviewing 
the  merits  of  the  challenged  congressional 
action  since  congressional  employees  were 
also  sued.  Similarly,  though  this  action  may 
be  dismissed  against  the  Congressmen  peti- 


tioners are  entitled  to  maintain  their  action 
against  House  employees  and  to  Judicial 
review  of  the  propriety  of  the  decision  to 
exclude  petitioner  Powell.^  As  was  said  In 
Kilboum,  In  language  which  time  has  not 
dimmed : 

"Especially  is  it  competent  and  proper  for 
this  court  to  consider  whether  Its  [the  legis- 
lature's] proceedings  are  In  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  because,  living 
under  a  written  constitution,  no  branch  or 
department  of  the  government  is  supreme; 
and  it  Is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Judi- 
cial department  to  determine  In  cases  regu- 
larly brought  before  them,  whether  the 
powers  of  any  branch  of  the  government,  and 
even  those  of  the  legislature  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  have  been  exercised  in  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution;  and  If  they 
have  not,  to  treat  their  acts  as  null  and  void." 
103  U.S.,  at  199. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Powell  requested  that  he  be  given  (1) 
notice  of  the  charges  pending  against  him. 
Including  a  bill  of  particulars  as  to  any  ac- 
cuser; (2)  the  opportunity  to  confront  any 
accuser,  to  attend  all  committee  sessions 
where  evidence  was  given,  and  the  right  to 
cross-examine  all  witnesses;  (3)  public  hear- 
ings; (4)  the  right  to  have  the  Select  Com- 
mittee Issue  its  process  to  summon  witnesses 
for  his  defense;  (5)  and  a  transcript  of  every 
hearing.  Hearings  on  HJl.  Res.  No.  1  before 
Select  Committee  Pursuant  to  H.R.  Res.  No. 
1,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  54  (1967). 

The  Select  Committee  noted  that  It  had 
given  Powell  notice  of  the  matters  it  would 
Inquire  into,  that  Powell  had  the  right  to  at- 
tend all  hearings  (which  would  be  public) 
with  his  counsel,  and  that  the  Committee 
would  call  witnesses  upon  Powell's  written 
request  and  supply  a  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings. Id.,  at  59. 

■  The  complaint  also  attacked  the  House 
Resolution  as  a  bill  of  attainder,  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  and  as  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment. Further,  petitioners  charged  that  the 
hearing  procedures  adopted  by  the  Select 
Committee  violated  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

•The  District  Court  refused  to  convene  a 
three-judge  court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed.  Petitioners  did  not  press  this  Issue 
in  their  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari,  ap- 
parently recognizing  the  validity  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals'  ruling.  See  Stamler  v.  Wil- 
lis. 393^.3.211  (1968). 

*  Petitioners  also  requested  that  a  writ  of 
mandamus  issue  ordering  that  the  named 
officials  perform  the  same  acts. 

s  The  District  Covirt  entered  its  order  April 
7,  1967.  and  a  notice  of  appeal  was  filed  the 
same  day.  On  April  11,  1967,  Powell  was  re- 
elected to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a 
special  election  called  to  fill  his  seat.  The 
formal  certification  of  election  was  received 
by  the  House  on  May  1,  1967,  but  Powell  did 
not  again  present  himself  to  the  House  or 
ask  to  be  given  the  oath  of  office. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Article  I,  S  6,  provides:  "for  any  Speech 
or  Debate  In  either  Hoiiae,  they  [Senators 
and  Representatives]  shall  not  be  questioned 
In  any  other  Place." 

"  Petitioners  ask  the  Court  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  declaratory  relief  sought 
against  members  of  Congress  and  either  an 
action  for  damages  or  a  criminal  prosecution, 
emphasizing  that  our  four  previous  cases 
concerned  "criminal  or  civil  sanctions  of  a 
deterrent  nature."  Brief  for  Petitioners  171. 

"  See  5  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution 
406  (J.  Elliot  ed.  1876);  2  Records  of  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787,  p.  246  (M.  Par- 
rand  rev.  ed  1966)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Far- 
rand). 

"The  English  Bill  of  Rights  contained  a 
provision  substantially  Identical  to  Art.  I. 
i  6:  "That  the  Freedom  of  Speech,  and  De- 
bates or  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  ought 


not  to  be  Impeached  or  questioned  In  any 
Court  or  Place  out  of  Parliament."  1  W.  &  M., 
Sess.  2,  c.  2.  The  EiigUsh  and  American 
colonial  history  Is  traced  In  some  detail  in 
Cella,  The  Doctrine  of  Legislative  Privilege  of 
Freedom  of  Speech  and  Debate:  Its  Past, 
Present  and  Feature  as  a  Bar  to  Criminal 
Prosecutions  In  the  Courts,  2  Suffolk  Ui. 
Rev.  1,  3-16  (1968),  and  Yankwlch,  The  Im- 
munity of  Congressional  Speech — Its  Origin, 
Meaning  and  Scope,  99  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  960,  961- 
986  (1951). 

='  United  States  v.  Johnson,  383  U.S.  169, 
182-183  (1966). 

"  1  The  Works  of  James  Wilson  421  (B. 
McCloskey  ed.  1967). 

"In  Dombrowski  $500,000  In  damages  was 
sought  against  a  Senator  and  the  chief  coun- 
sel of  a  Senate  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
that  Senator.  Record  In  No.  118.  O.  T.  1986, 
pp.  10-11.  We  affirmed  the  grant  of  summary 
Judgment  as  to  the  Senator  but  reversed  u 
to  subcommittee  counsel. 

"The  Court  In  Kilboum  quoted  exten- 
sively from  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  9  Ad.  &  E. 
1,  114,  112  Eng.  Rep.  1112,  1156  (Q3.  1839), 
to  refute  the  assertion  that  House  agents 
were  Immune  because  they  were  excutlng 
orders  of  the  House:  [I]f  the  Speaker,  by 
authority  of  the  House,  order  an  Illegal  Aet, 
though  that  authority  shall  exempt  him  from 
question,  his  order  shall  no  more  justify  the 
person  who  executed  It  than  EClng  Chanes's 
warrant  for  levying  ship-money  coiUd  justify 
his  revenue  officer."  Kilboum  eventually  re- 
covered $20,000  against  Thompson.  See  Kil- 
boum V.  Thompson.  MacArth.  &  M.  401,  432 
(Sup.  Ct.  D.C.  1883). 

"A  Congressman  Is  not  by  virtue  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  absolved  of  the 
responsibility  of  filing  a  motion  to  fHatniiM 
and  the  trial  court  must  still  determine  the 
applicability  of  the  clause  to  plaintiff's 
action.  See  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341  TJB. 
367,   377    (1951). 

*•  Given  our  disposition  of  this  Issue,  we 
need  not  decide  whether  under  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clatise  petitioners  would  be  entitled 
to  maintain  this  action  solely  against  mem- 
bers of  Congress  where  no  agents  participated 
in  the  challenged  action  and  no  other  remedy 
was  available.  Cf.  Kilboum  v.  Thompson, 
103  U.S.  168,  204-205  (1881). 

EXUIBTT   5 

Cochran  f .  Cotjzens,  No.  4934 

[Court  of  Appeals  of  District  of  Columbia, 
Argued  May  6,  1930,  Decided  June  2,  1930] 

1.  Libel  and  slander — 37. 

Defamatory  words  uttered  during  speech  In 
United  States  Senate  chamber  held  absolutely 
privileged,  notwithstanding  allegations  they 
were  not  spoken  In  discharge  of  Senator's  of- 
ficial duties  (Const,  art.  1,  S  6). 

"The  declaration  alleged  that  defendant 
Senator  did  in  the  chamber  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  a  Q>eech, 
but  not  in  the  course  of  a  debate,  unofficially, 
and  not  in  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as 
a  Senator,  and  concerning  subject  not  then 
pertinent  or  relevant  to  any  matter  under 
inquiry  by  said  Senator,  maliciously,  falsely, 
and  wrongfully  speak,  publish,  and  declare 
concerning  plaintiff  and  of  plaintiff's  conduct 
m  his  profession  the  alleged  slander  therein 
set  out.  The  averment  that  such  words  were 
spoken  unofficially  and  not  in  discharge  of 
defendant's  official  duties  as  Sen&tor  wen  a 
mere  oonduelon  and  entirely  qualified  by 
averment  that  they  were  uttered  In  the  course 
of  a  speech,  in  Senate  chamber." 

2.  United  States— 12. 

Constitutional  provtslon  that  Congresamen 
shall  not  be  questioned  for  any  speech  or  de- 
bate in  either  House  should  be  liberally  con- 
strued (Const,  art.  1,18). 

"Const,  art.  1,  {  6,  provides  that  in  all  ooaea, 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace.  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  be 
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privileged  from  urest  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  seaslon  of  their  respective 
Houses ,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  same,  an  for  any  speech  or  debate  In 
either  House  they  shall  not  be  questioned 
In  any  other  place." 

Appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Action  by  Howe  P.  Cochran  against  James 
Couzens.  Judgment  for  defendant,  and  plain- 
tiff appeals. 
Affirmed. 

Harry  Prledman,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  for 
appellant. 

7.  D.  Jones  and  Joseph  E.  Davles,  both  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  appellee. 

Before  Martin,  Chief  Justice,  and  Rot>b  and 
Van  Orsdel,  Associate  Justices. 

Appeal  from  a  Judgment  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District,  In  an  action  for  slander, 
sustaining  defendant's  (appellee  here)  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

[  1 1  The  declaration  discloses  that  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1928,  plaintiff  was  a  tax  con- 
sultant engaged  In  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that 
defendant  was  a  United  States  Senator  from 
the  state  of  Michigan  in  attendance  upon  the 
meetings  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventieth  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
that  in  1919  defendant  sold  a  portion  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
which  he  long  had  owned,  and  filed  an  in- 
come tax  return  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  charging  himself  with  the  accruing 
profit;  that  prior  to  such  sale  a  valuation  as 
of  March  1,  1913,  had  been  placed  on  the 
stock  by  the  then  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  upon  which  valuation  the  defend- 
ant had  computed  his  profit;  that  on  the 
12th  of  March,  1925,  the  then  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  assessed  the  defendant 
and  other  holders  of  such  stock  an  additional 
tax  Uablllty,  based  upon  a  valuation  of  the 
stock  as  of  March  1,  1913,  different  from 
that  fixed  in  the  earlier  valuation;  that  the 
additional  tax  liability  approximated  the 
sum  of  830,000,000;  that  from  this  assess- 
ment an  appeal  was  prosecuted  before  the 
United  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals;  that 
thereafter  the  plaintiff  consulted  with  the 
defendant  on  two  occasions;  and  that  the 
defendant  did  "in  the  chamber  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  •  •  •  in  the  course  of 
a  speech  but  not  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  •  •  •  unofficially  and 
not  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States  •  •  •  of  and 
concerning  a  subject  not  then  and  there 
pertinent  or  relevant  to  any  matter  under 
inquiry  by  the  said  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  maliciously,  willfully,  falsely  and 
wrongfully  speak,  publish  and  declare  of  and 
concerning  the  plaintiff  and  of  and  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  in  his  said 
profession  and  vocation,  the  following  false, 
scandalous,  malicious  and  defamatory  slan- 
der to  wit." 

The  alleged  slanderous  words  were  to  the 
effect  that  defendant,  after  being  approached 
by  plaintiff,  had  secured  information  that 
plaintiff  "was  quite  well  known  around 
Washington  as  being  one  of  the  men  who 
knew  the  Inside  tax  game";  that  he  was  a 
close  friend  of  an  employee  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau,  and  that  the  defendant 
had  his  secretary  telephone  plaintiff  that  he 
(defendant)  was  not  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter; that  plaintiff  persisted  and  went  to  the 
office  of  defendant  the  following  day,  and 
was  asked  by  defendant  what  Interest  the 
above-mentioned  employee  had  in  the  case. 
Plaintiff  admitted  that  he  had  conferred  with 
this  employee  about  plaintiff's  proposition 
to  defendant;  that  thereupon  the  defendant 
dismissed  plaintiff,  and  thereafter  wrote  the 
Conmilssioner  of  Internal  Revenue  concern- 
ing plaintiff's  activities  in  the  case.  The  Sen- 
ator then  said  he  desired  to  emphasize  what 
he  considered  a  perfectly  logical  conclusion — 


of  his  stock,  and  that  no  one  else  outside  of 
that  plaintiff  knew  of  the  earlier  action  of 
the  Bureau  with  reference  to  the  valuation 
the  Department  had  such  knowledge;  that 
"it  Is  apparent  that  this  Information  was  to 
be  delivered  to  me  if  I  would  arrange  to  pay 
S  per  cent  on  some  thirty  million  of  assess- 
ments made  against  my  associates  and  my- 
self. In  other  words,  this  former  clerk  who 
had  inside  information  of  the  bureau  was  to 
obtain  a  fee  of  about  $1,500,000  for  his 
services." 

Article  1.  ;  6.  of  the  Constitution,  provides 
that  In  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives shall  "be  privileged  from  Arrest 
during  their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of 
their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  Speech 
or  Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  Place." 

"(2 1  It  is  manifest  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  of  the  view  that  it  would 
best  serve  the  interests  of  all  the  people  if 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  were  per- 
mitted unlimited  freedom  in  speeches  or  de- 
bates. The  provision  to  that  end  Is,  therefore, 
grounded  on  public  pwlicy,  and  should  be 
liberally  construed.  Presumably  legislators 
will  be  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  such  a 
privilege  by  the  responsibilities  of  their  of- 
fice. Moreover,  in  the  event  of  their  failure 
in  that  regard,  they  will  be  subject  to  dis- 
cipline by  their  collea^es.  (Article  1,  5  5.) 
"In  Kllbourn  v.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  168. 
26  L.  Ed.  377,  the  court  considered  whether 
a  resolution  offered  by  a  member  Is  a  speech 
or  debate  within  the  meahlng  of  article  I. 
{  8,  and  whether  the  report  made  to  the 
House  and  the  vote  in  favor  of  a  resolution 
are  within  its  protection.  The  court  said 
(page  201  of  103  U.S.):  "If  these  questions 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  they  cannot 
be  brought  in  question  for  their  action  in  a 
court  of  Justice  or  in  any  other  place.  And 
yet  if  a  report,  or  a  resolution,  or  a  vote  Is  vot 
a  speech  or  debate,  of  what  value  Is  the 
constitutional  protection?" 

The  court  then  observed  that,  while  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  did  not  adopt 
the  lex  et  oonsuetudo  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment as  a  whole,  "they  did  incorporate  such 
parts  of  It,  and  with  it  such  privileges  of 
Parliament,  as  they  thought  proper  to  be 
applied  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress." 

The  court  then  quoted  from  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Denman  in  Stockdale  v.  Hansard. 
9  Ad.  &  E.  1,  as  follows:  "The  privilege  of 
having  their  debates  unquestioned,  though 
denied  when  the  members  began  to  speak 
their  minds  freely  In  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  punished  in  Its  exercise  both  by 
that  princess  and  her  two  successors,  was 
soon  clearly  perceived  to  be  Indispensable  and 
universally  acknowledged.  By  consequence, 
whatever  is  done  within  the  walls  of  either 
assembly  must  pass  without  question  in  any 
other  place.   •    •   •  •• 

The  court  then  observed:  "Taking  this 
to  be  a  sound  statement  of  the  legal  effect  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights  and  of  the  parliamentary 
law  of  England,  It  may  be  reasonably  In- 
ferred that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
meant  the  same  thing  by  the  use  of  language 
borrowed  from  that  source." 

The  court  then  reviewed  American  deci- 
sions, including  Coffin  v.  Coffin,  4  Mass.  1, 
3  Am.  Dec.  189,  relied  upon  by  appellant, 
and  concluded:  "It  seems  to  us  that  the 
views  expressed  in  the  authorities  we  have 
cited  are  sound  and  are  applicable  to  this 
case.  It  wo\ild  be  a  narrow  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  to  limit  It  to  words 
spoken  in  debate.  The  reason  of  the  rule 
is  as  forcible  in  Its  application  to  written  re- 
ports presented  in  that  body  by  its  commit- 
tees, to  resolutions  offered,  which,  though  in 
writing,  must  be  reproduced  in  speech,  and 
to  the  act  of  voting,  whether  it  is  done  vo- 
cally or  by  passing  between  the  tellers.  In 
short,  to  things  generally  done  in  a  session 


of  the  House  by  one  of  its  members  In  rela- 
tion to  the  business  before  it." 

(We  regard  the  decision  in  Kllbourn  v. 
Thompson  as  controlling  here.  Under  the 
declaration  the  words  forming  the  basis  of 
plaintiff's  action  were  uttered  in  the  course 
of  a  speech  in  the  chamber  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  were  absolutely  priv- 
ileged and  not  subject  to  "be  questioned  in 
any  other  place."  The  averment  that  these 
words  were  spoken  "unofficially  and  not  In 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as  a  Sen- 
ator" Is  a  mere  conclusion  and  entirely  qual- 
ified by  the  averment  that  they  were  uttered 
in  the  course  of  a  speech.) 

Judgment  affirmed,  with  costs. 

Affirmed. 

ExHisrr  6 

(Certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 

the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit ) 

DOMBBOWSBa  XT  AL.  V.  EASTLAND  ET  AL. 

No.  118.  Argued  February  20.  1967. — Decided 
May  16.  1967 

Petitioners  claim  that  respondents,  Chair- 
man of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittee's  chief  counsel,  tortiously 
entered  into  and  participated  in  a  conspiracy 
with  Louisiana  officials  to  seize  petitioners' 
property  and  records  in  violation  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Louisiana  courts  held 
the  arrests  and  searches  Illegal.  Here,  the 
court  below,  while  recognizing  difficulty  in 
concluding  that  there  were  no  disputed  issues 
of  fskjt  respecting  petitioners'  claim,  upheld 
summary  dismissal  of  the  action  on  the 
ground  of  respondents'  legislative  immunity. 
Held:  Since  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  re- 
spondent Chairman's  "involvement  in  any 
activity  that  could  result  in  liability,"  the 
complaint  as  to  him  wm  properly  dismissed. 
The  doctrine  of  legislative  immunity  pro- 
tects "legislators  engaged  'In  the  sphere  of 
legitimate  legislative  activity,'  .  .  .  not  only 
from  the  consequences  of  litigation's  re- 
sults but  also  from  the  burden  of  defending 
themselves."  However,  the  doctrine  of  legis- 
lative immunity  is  less  absolute  when  applied 
to  officers  or  employees  of  legislative  bodies. 
There  is  a  sufficient  factual  dispute  with  re- 
spect to  the  alleged  participation  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  subcommittee's  chief  coun- 
sel to  require  that  a  trial  be  had.  The  legal 
consequences  of  such  participation,  if  it 
occurred,  cannot  be  determined  prior  to  the 
factual  refinement  of  trial.  The  Judgment  be- 
low is  therefore  reversed  as  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's chief  counsel. 

123  U.S.  App.  DC.  190.  358  P.  2d  821, 
affirmed  in  part  and  reversed  and  remanded 
In  part. 

Arthur  Kinoy  argued  the  cause  for  peti- 
tioners. With  him  on  the  brief  was  William 
M.  Kuns*ler. 

Roger  Robb  argued  the  cause  for  respond- 
ents. With  him  on  the  brief  were  Solicitor 
General  Marshall.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Sanders  and  David  L.  Rose. 

Per  Cukiam. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  sustained  the  order  grant- 
ing summary  Judgment  to  the  respondents 
who  are,  respectively,  the  Chairman  and 
counsel  of  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Petitioners'  claim  Is 
essentially  that  respondents  tortiously 
entered  into  and  participated  In  a  conspiracy 
and  concert  of  action  with  Louisiana  officials 
to  seize  property  and  records  of  petitioners 
by  unlawful  means  In  violation  of  petitioners' 
Fourth  Amendment  rights. 

The  circumstances  of  the  searches  and  ar- 
rests involved  are  set  forth  in  Dombrowski 
V.  Pflster,  380  U.  S.  479  (1965) ,  and  in  Judge 
Wisdom's  dissenting  opinion  in  the  District 
Court  in  that  case,  237  P.  Supp.  686,  873 
(D.  C.  E.  D.  La.  1964).  Louisiana  courts  held 
the  arrests  and  searches  Illegal  because  the 
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warrants  secured  by  the  police  had  not  been 
supported  by  a  showing  of  probable  cause. 
In  a  civU  suit  by  these  same  petitioners 
against  the  Louisiana  officials  allegedly  in- 
volved in  the  conspiracy,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  reversing  a  sum- 
mary Judgment  in  favor  of  third-party  de- 
fendants, held  that  plaintiffs  had  raised  a 
genuine  Issue  of  material  fact  whether  the 
Chairman  "and  the  other  members  of  the 
[State]  Committee  were  'acting  in  the  sphere 
of  legitimate  legislative  activity,'  which 
would  entitle  them  to  Inxmunity."  Pflster  v. 
ilrceneaux,  376  F.  2d  821. 

In  the  present  case,  the  court  below  recog- 
nized "considerable  difficulty"  in  reaching 
the  conclusion  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
affidavits  of  the  parties,  there  were  no  dis- 
puted issues  of  fact  with  respect  to  petition- 
ers' claim.  It  nevertheless  upheld  summary 
dismissal  of  the  action  on  the  ground  that 
"the  record  before  the  District  Court  con- 
tained unchallenged  facts  of  a  nature  and 
scope  sufficient  to  give  [respondents]  an  Im- 
munity against  answerability  in  dam- 
ages. .  .  ."  In  support  of  this  conclusion  the 
court  addressed  itself  to  only  that  part  of 
petitioners'  claims  which  related  to  the  take- 
over of  the  records  by  respondents  after  the 
"raids."  As  to  this,  it  held  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  seized  records  was  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  and 
that  the  Issuance  of  subpoenas  to  the  Lou- 
isiana committee  to  obtain  the  records  held 
by  it  was  validated  by  subsequent  Subcom- 
mittee ratification.  On  this  basis,  the  court 
held  that  the  acts  for  which  petitioners 
seek  relief  were  privileged,  citing  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove,  341  VS.  387   (1961). 

The  court  did  not  specifically  comment 
upon  petitioners'  contention  that  the  rec- 
ord shows  a  material  dispute  of  fact  as  to 
their  claim  that  respondent  Sourwlne  ac- 
tively collaborated  with  counsel  to  the  Lou- 
isiana committee  in  making  the  plans  for 
the  allegedly  Illegal  "raids"  pursuant  to 
the  claimed  authority  of  the  Louisiana  com- 
mittee and  on  its  behalf.  In  which  petition- 
ers claim  that  their  property  and  records 
were  seized  In  violation  of  their  Fourth 
Amendment  rights.  In  the  absence  of  the 
factual  refinement  which  can  occur  only  as 
a  result  of  trial,  we  need  not  and.  Indeed, 
could  not  express  Judgment  as  to  the  legal 
consequences  of  such  collaboration,  If  It  oc- 
curred. 

There  is  controverted  evidence  In  the  rec- 
ord, such  as  the  date  appearing  on  certain 
documents  which  respondents'  evidence  dis- 
putes as  a  typographical  error,  which  af- 
fords more  than  merely  colorable  substance 
to  petitioners'  assertions  as  to  respondent 
Sourwlne.  We  make  no  comment  as  to 
whether  this  evidence  standing  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  support  a  verdict  in  peti- 
tioners' favor  against  respondent  Sourwlne, 
or  woulld  require  a  verdict  in  hU  favor. 
But  we  believe  that,  as  against  an  employee 
of  the  conmilttee,  this  showing  is  sufficient  to 
entitle  petitioners  to  go  to  trial.  In  respect 
of  respondent  Eastland,  we  agree  with  the 
lower  courts  that  petitioners'  complaint  must 
be  dismissed.  The  record  does  not  contain 
evidence  of  his  invcdvement  In  any  activity 
that  could  result  In  liability.  It  Is  the  purpose 
and  office  of  the  doctrine  of  legislative  Im- 
munity, having  its  roots  as  it  does  In  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Constitution, 
Kilboitrn  v.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  168,  204 
(1881),  that  legislators  engaged  "In  the 
sphere  of  legitimate  legislative  activity," 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  supra,  341  U.S.,  at  376, 
shoul-l  be  protected  not  only  from  the  con- 
sequences of  litigation's  results  but  also 
from  the  burden  of  defending  tbemaelves. 
This  Court  has  held,  however,  that  this 
doctrine  Is  less  absolute,  although  applica- 
ble, when  applied  to  officers  or  employees  of 
a  legislative  body,  rather  than  to  legislators 
themselves.  As  the  Court  said  in  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove,  supra,  the  doctrine.  In  respect  of 


a  legislator,  "deserves  greater  respect  than 
where  an  official  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
legislature  is  sued  .  .  ."•  (341  U.S.,  at  378.)  Cf. 
Wheeldin  v.  Wheeler,  373  U.S.  647  (1963).  In 
light  of  this  principle,  we  are  compelled  to 
hold  that  there  is  a  sufficient  factual  dispute 
with  respect  to  respondent  Sourwlne  to  re- 
quire reversal  of  the  Judgment  below  as  to 
him. 

Accordingly,  we  affirm  the  order  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  as  to  respondent  Eastland 
and  reverse  and  remand  to  the  District  Court 
as  to  respondent  Sourwlne  for  further  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 

Mr  Justice  Black  took  no  part  in  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 


COMMUNICA-nONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letteis. 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed    Legislation    Entitled    "Criminal 
Justice    Information    Systems    Security 
AND  Privacy  Act  of  1971" 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gteneral,  trans- 
mitting  a   draft   of   proposed   legislation   to 
facilitate  and  regulate  thie  exchange  of  crim- 
inal justice  Information  and  to  insure  the 
security  and  privacy  of  criminal  justice  in- 
formation    systems      (with     accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Leoislatton  Entrled  "Axbcbatt 
Piracy  Amendments  or  1971" 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
facilitate  prosecutions  for  certain  crimes  and 
offenses  committed  aboard  aircraft,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Cannon)  : 

S.  2543.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Henderson, 
Nev.,  at  fair  market  value,  certain  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  to  reserve 
certain  public  lands  for  acquisition  by  the 
Clark  County  School  District,  Nevada.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  2544.  A  biU  to  declare  that  all  right,  title 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  2,640 
acres,  more  or  less,  are  hereby  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  F>alute- 
Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Fallon  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Nev.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2545.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  exchange  criminal  record  Infor- 
mation with  certain  State  and  local  agencies. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  2546.  A  bill  to  facilitate  and  regulate 
the  exchange  of  criminal  justice  informa- 
tion and  to  ensure  the  security  and  privacy 
of  criminal  justice  Information  systems.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  McOEE: 
8.  2547.  A  bUl  for  the  protection  of  the  bald 
and  golden  eagles.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  INOUTE  (by  request) : 
S.  2548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  {Mrmit  an  air  carrier  to  hold 
both  scheduled  and  supplemental  certifica- 
tion; and 

S.  2549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  give  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  the  flexibility  to  approve  air  carrier- 
surface  carrier  control  relationships  when 
such  relationships  are  to/unA  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  2560.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Ramus  Ochoa  and  his  wife,  Gertrudes  Ctahoa. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl&ry. 
By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 
S.  2551.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  for  an  improved  national  securltlea 
transfer    system,    including    a    commercial 
securities    depository    corporation,    and    for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  2552.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on   the   grounds   of   sex   by    Institutions    of 
higher  education,  to  authorize  Intervention 
by  the  Attorney  General  In  suits  alleging  sex 
discrimination,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  GRIFPIN: 
8.  2553.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of   the  distribution  of  phosphate  de- 
tergents In  Interstate  commerce  and  the  es- 
tablishment   of    standards   protecting    man 
and  the  environment  for  all  detergents.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint    resolution    to    assure 
that  every  needy  school  child  will  receive  a 
free  or  reduced  price  lunch  as  required  by 
section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.   WEICKER    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Aiken,   Mr.   Bakxe,   Mr.   Bayh,   Mr. 
Beall,   Mr.   Bennett,   Mr.   Cannon, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr.   Jackson,   Mr. 
Javits,   Mr.   Jordan   of   Ida^o,    Mr. 
MANsriELO,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskh,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.     Roth,     Mr.     Schweiker,     Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tait,  and 
Mr.  Tunnxt)  : 
S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint    resolution    to    declare 
May  6,  1972  "Clean  Up  America  Day"  and  to 
urge  the  participation  of  all  Americans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


•As  the  Court  pointed  out  in  Tenney,  supra 
(per  Frankfurter,  J.) ,  In  Kilbourn  v.  Ttiomp- 
son,  supra,  this  Court  "allowed  a  judgment 
against  the  Sergeant-at-Axms,  but  found 
that  one  could  not  be  entered  against  the 
defendant  members  of  the  Hoxise."  341  U.S., 
at  378. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 

S.  2543.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Henderson,  Nev.,  at  fair  market  value, 
certain  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, and  to  reserve  certain  public  lands 
for  acquisition  by  the  Clark  County 
School  District,  Nev.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  Senator  Cannon  and  my- 
self, I  introduce  for  proper  referral  a  bill 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
sell  to  the  city  of  Henderson,  Nev.,  5,885 
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acres  of  public  domain  land  Immediately 
adjacent  to  this  landlocked  Nevada  com- 
munity. The  proposal  provides  that  the 
city  pay  the  fair  market  value  a«  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oo\-emment  owns  87  percent  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  and  that  most  of  its 
cities  EUid  towns  are  completely  sur- 
rounded by  these  holdings.  Prior  to  last 
year,  it  was  possible  for  a  community  who 
needed  areas  for  expansion  for  homes  or 
Industry  to  acquire  land  under  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Sale  Act  of  1964.  SiiKe  that  act 
has  expired,  the  only  way  available  to  lo- 
cal entities  to  expand  is  through  special 
legislation  such  as  the  bill  I  am  now  In- 
troducing. 

The  land  in  question  is  southern  Ne- 
vada desert.  It  has  no  value  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  No  valimble  minerals  have 
been  found  in  Its  vicinity.  In  my  opinion, 
its  highest  and  best  use  will  be  for  resi- 
dential and  industrial  development  im- 
der  an  Interior  Department  approved 
plan. 
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By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Canwon)  : 
S.  2544.  A  bill  to  declare  that  aU  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
2.640  acres,  more  or  less,  are  hereby  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Fallon 
Indian  Reservation,  Nev.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  suid  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague.  Senator  Cannon,  and 
myself  I  introduce  for  proper  reference 
a  bill  to  relinquish  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  some 
2.640  acres  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Paiute-Shoshone 
Tribe  of  the  Fallon  Indian  Reservation 
in  our  State  of  Nevada. 

Morsdly,  the  land  and  Its  agricultural 
potential  belong  to  the  Paiute-Shoshone 
Tribe.  In  the  early  1900s  when  the  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Newlands  Reclama- 
tion project,  a  land  exchange  program 
was  entered  into  between  the  Indians 
with  landholdings  in  the  project  area 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
program  resulted  in  the  Fallon  Indian 
Reservation  where  the  Indian  families 
were  located  on  10-acre  tracts  with  full 
water  rights  from  the  Newlands  project. 
The  acreage  Umits  on  the  family  allot- 
ments prohibit  these  people  from  making 
a  proper  Uving  from  the  land.  This  legis- 
lation, we  hope,  will  provide  the  base  for 
a  viable  Indian  community  on  an  area 
Inhabited  by  the  tribal  members  long 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  my  statement 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  ol 
ResoluUon  No.  7-67  of  the  Fallon  Paiute- 
Shoshone  Tribes  of  the  Fallon  Indian 
Reservation  and  Colony  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
lUsoLtmoN  No.  7-67  of  the  Paixon  Paiutt- 

SHOSHON*    TKIBM    or    TH«    PaIXON    INDIAN 
ReSlBVATION   AND  COLONT 

WhercM.  Article  VI.  Section  1  (a)  of  the 
Constitution  and  Bylaws  of  the  Paiute-Sho- 
shone Tribe  of  the  Pallon  ReservaUon  and 


Colony  provides  the  Pallon  Business  OouncU 
with  certain  powers  to  negotiate  with  the 
Pederal  Oovernment  on  behalf  of  the  tribe, 
and 

Whereas,  dating  back  to  the  late  1890's  a 
band  of  Indians  settled  In  the  Carson  Sink 
area,  and 

Whereas,  In  the  early  ISOO's  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Newlands  Reclamation  Project, 
a  land  exchange  program  was  entered  Into 
between  the  Indians  with  land  holdings  In 
the  project  area  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  program  gave  rise  to  the  Fal- 
lon Reservation  where  the  Indian  famUles 
were  to  be  located  on  10-«cre  tracts  with 
fiUl  water  rights  from  the  Newlands  Project, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Palute-Shoahone  Tribe  of 
the  Pallon  Reservation  and  Colony  are  pres- 
ently holding  a  water  right  on  4,877.3  acres, 
paid  In  full,  and 

Whereas,  through  experience  and  affirmed 
by  field  surveys,  additional  lands  are  re- 
quired to  make  beneficial  use  of  the  above 
water  rights,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  Biislness  Council's  un- 
derstanding that  a  general  review  of  with- 
drawn land  status  near  the  reservation  Is  be- 
ing made  by  the  Department  of  Interior  at 
this  time,  and 

Whereas,  members  of  the  Paiute-Shoshone 
Tribe  of  the  Pallon  Reservation  and  Colony 
have  an  xirgent  need  and  have  demonstrated 
that  It  will  make  use  of  the  water  and  addi- 
tional lands  to  better  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing, now  therefore. 

Be  It  Reeolved  that  the  following  described 
lands: 
S'/j  of  section  33,  T.  20  R.  30  E.,  MDBM. 
S'/^  of  section  34.  T.  20  N..  R.  30  E..  MDBM 
W'^  of  SE%  and  SW!4  of  sec.  36.  T.  20 
N..  R.  30  E..  MDBM, 

NW14    of  section   2.   T.    19   N.,   R.   30   E.. 
MDBM. 

N'/i   and  SW^   of  sec.  3,  T.   19  N.,  A.  30 
E.,  MDBM. 

All  of  section  4,  T.  19  N.,  R.  30  E.,  MDBM 
and 

Nf4  and  SWV4  of  sec.  8.  T.  10  N..  R.  30  E., 
MDBM, 

totaling  some  2,640  acres  be  added  to  the 
Fallon  Reservation  and  Colony  to  meet  the 
above  stated  needs 

CERTlnCATION 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  Business  Council  is  composed  of  6  mem- 
bers, of  whom  4,  constituting  a  quorum  were 
present  at  a  meeting  called  and  held  this  13 
day  of  Dec.,  1966,  and  that  the  foregoing  res- 
olution was  adopted  at  such  meeting  by  a 
vote  of  4  for  and  none  against,  pursuant  to 
Article  VI,  Section  1(a)  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bylaws  of  the  Palute-Shoahone  Tribes  of 
the  Pallon  Reservation  and  Ctolony. 

S/  Vivian  Hicks, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Fallon  Busi- 
ness Council. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 

S.  2545.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  exchange  criminal  record 
information  with  certain  State  and  local 
agencies.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague.  Senator  Can- 
non, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  exchange  criminal  record  infor- 
mation with  certain  State  and  local 
agencies. 

Prompt  attention  to  the  problem  ad- 
dressed by  this  legislation  Is  imperative. 

On  July  22,  1971,  the  Pederal  Bureau 
of  Investigation — in  a  circular  letter  to 
State  and  local  government  agencies — 


annoimced  that  pursuant  to  an  opinion 
and  order  of  the  UJ3.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  case  of 
Menard  against  Mitchell  (Civil  Action 
39-«8),  the  FBI  is  now  prohibited  from 
disseminating  criminal  record  informa- 
tion in  response  to  fingerprints  submitted 
by  State  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
other  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies where  the  request  is  made  for  other 
than  direct  law  enforcement  purposes. 

This  prohibition  has  already  been  in 
effect  since  July  22.  The  processing  of  all 
such  fingerprints  has  ceased,  and  all  re- 
quests for  records  in  such  cases  are  being 
returned  without  action  to  the  State  or 
local  agencies. 

This  means,  Mr.  President,  that  not- 
withstanding specific  and  well-consid- 
ered provisions  of  State  and  local  laws 
throughout  the  Nation — ^provisions  re- 
quiring a  full  inquiry  Into  the  background 
of  persons  seeking  licensing  or  employ- 
ment In  sensitive  businesses  or  occupa- 
tions affected  with  a  public  interest- 
State  and  local  agencies  have  been  denied 
access  to  information  available  only 
through  the  FBI. 

It  means  that  where  an  FBI  record 
check  is  required  imder  State  or  local 
law  or  regulation  our  State  and  local 
agencies  have  been  placed  in  the  position 
of  not  being  able  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions under  their  own  laws. 

My  own  State  of  Nevada  has  estab- 
lished a  comprehensive  system  of  laws 
and  regulations  to  assure  that  the  State's 
legalized  gaming  industry  is  closely  con- 
trolled and  operated  fairly  and  honestly 
in  the  public  interest.  Our  laws  require 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  all  who 
seek  gaming  licenses  and  employment  in 
the  industry.  TTiey  provide  the  FBI,  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  access  to  confidential  records 
maintained  by  State  agencies.  They  pro- 
vide a  regulatory  system  which  is  vigor- 
ously enforced  by  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants. 

The  operation  of  Nevada's  gaming  in- 
dustry is  closely  and  effectively  moni- 
tored but  as  a  result  of  this  recent  court 
decision  the  State  is  now  denied  access 
to  vital  background  information  on  those 
who  would  enter  this  sensitive  indus- 
try. 

In  other  areas,  Nevada  statutes  or  reg- 
ulations required  criminal  record  checks 
on  applicants  for  licensure  as  lawyers, 
doctors  of  medicine,  real  estate  brokers, 
private  investigators,  for  emplojmient  in 
the  business  of  dispensing  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, and  In  connection  with  other  pro- 
fessions, businesses,  and  occupations. 

And  Nevada  is  certainly  not  unique.  I 
daresay  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  States  and 
localities  throughout  the  Nation  have 
similar  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments in  connection  with  employment  In 
sensitive  public  service  occupations. 

Mr.  President,  this  sudden  termination 
of  an  investigative  service  that  has  been 
available  to  State  and  local  regulatory 
agencies  for  many,  many  years  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable.  The  FBI  is  the  only 
agency  in  the  Nation  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide centralized  criminal  records  serv- 
ices. Its  authority  to  render  this  service 
in  nonlaw  enforcement  cases  must  be 
restored — and  promptly. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
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discontinuance  of  these  essential  FBI 
identification  services  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  which  had 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  purpose 
of  title  IX  of  that  legislation  Is  to  curb 
and  penalize  the  Infiltration  of  legiti- 
mate business  by  organized  criminals  and 
racketeers. 

Regulated  Industries  are  among  those 
exposed  to  such  Infiltration.  Official 
agencies  charged  with  the  duty  to  moni- 
tor KoA  police  the  operations  of  sensitive 
regulated  industries  now  find  themselves 
denied  access  to  essential  criminal  record 
information. 

It  vrould  be  Inconsistent  with  our  ef- 
forts to  combat  organized  crime  to  permit 
this  information  barrier  to  stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  and  decision  of  the 
UJ3.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  Menard  against  Mitchell, 
Civil  Action  No.  39-68  and  the  letter  of 
July  22,  1971  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  to  "All  Fingerprint  Con- 
tributors" be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  rematks. 

I  am  not  going  to  undertake  at  this 
time  any  detailed  analysis  of  the  court's 
opinion.  It  will  be  in  the  Record  for 
Members  to  read,  and  will  be  available 
for  analysis  by  the  appropriate 
committee. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  Menard  the 
court  examined  the  existing  statutory 
and  regulatory  framework  under  which 
the  FBI  has  provided  fingerprint  iden- 
tification services  to  nonlaw  enforcement 
agencies  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  found  it  wanting. 

The  court  noted  that  widespread  dis- 
semination of  criminal  records  informa- 
tion may  place  substantial  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  person's  opportunity  for 
employment  or  advancement  and  can 
raise  serious  questions  involving  several 
constitutional  guarantees — such  as  the 
presumption  of  innocence,  due  process, 
and  the  right  to  privacy. 

Specifically,  the  court  found  that  the 
existing  law  Is  designed  only  to  facilitate 
coordinated  law  enforcement  activities 
between  the  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments to  assist  arresting  agencies,  court 
and  correctional  institutions  in  the  ap- 
prehension, conviction,  and  proper  dis- 
position of  criminal  offenders. 

The  court  concluded  that  nothing  in 
the  present  statute  or  its  legislative  his- 
tory indicates  that  the  Congress  intended 
that  FBI  criminal  record  information  be 
made  available  for  nonlaw  enforcement 
purposes,  and  held  that  the  FBI  Is  with- 
out authority  to  disseminate  arrest  rec- 
ords outside  the  Federal  Government  for 
emplojmient,  licensing  or  related  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  same  time,  the  court  recognized 
that  this  is  a  subject  involving  Important 
questions  of  public  policy  requiring  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  clearly 
and  simply  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  provide  criminal  records  identifi- 
cation services  for  the  official  use  of  au- 
thorized nonlaw  enforcement  officials 
and  agencies  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments where  State  or  local  laws  or  regu- 


lations authorize  or  require  such  officials 
and  agencies  to  acquire  criminal  record 
information  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

I  recognize  that  court  decisions  in  this 
area  raise  Important  questions  bearing  on 
individual  rights,  and  such  questions  re- 
quire the  Congress'  careful  attention.  My 
purpose  in  introducing  this  limited  bill 
at  this  time  is  to  focus  the  Senate's 
attention  on  the  problems  raised  by  the 
Menard  case  an(i  provide  a  beginning 
point  and  a  vehicle  for  early  hearings  and 
prompt  action.  I  invite  constructive  com- 
ments and  Improvements. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  Congress  act 
speedily  to  remedy  this  situation  and 
clearly  authorize  the  FBI  to  provide 
these  vitally  important  identification 
services  to  authorized  nonlaw  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  our  State  and  local 
governments. 

I  understand  the  administration  is  also 
deeply  concerned  over  this  development 
and  is  expected  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion to  remedy  the  problem. 

I  urge  them  to  do  so  soon;  Action  is 
needed.  As  pointed  out  in  Menard,  the 
FBI  needs  legislative  guidance.  A  na- 
tional policy  must  be  developed  on  this 
subject  which  will  make  the  FBI's  serv- 
ices available  and  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guard constitutionally  guaranteed  rights 
to  privacy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  39-68] 

Dalk  B.  Mznako,  pLAiNTirp,  V.  John  Mitchxu, 

XT  AI,.,  DXrKNDANTB 
MKMORANDVM    OPINION 

Plaintiff  has  brought  this  action  to  ex- 
punge his  arrest  record  contained  in  the 
Fingerprint  Identification  files  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  That  record 
reads  as  foUows: 

Date  arrested  or  received:    8/10/65 
Charge  or  offense:    469  PC  Burglary 
Disposition  or  sentence:    8/13/66 
Unable    to    connect    with    any   felony   or 
misdemeanor — in  accordance  with  849b  (1)  — 
not  deemed  an  arrest  but  detention   only. 
Occupation :    student 
Originally   the   matter   was   presented   to 
another    Judge    of    this    Court    on    cross- 
motions  for  summary  Judgment  and  defend- 
ants  prevailed.   The   Court  of   Appeals   re- 
versed   and    remanded    for    the    taking    of 
testimony  after  expressing  interest  and  con- 
cern with  Issues  suggested  by  the  pleadings 
which   the   Court   apparently  felt  had   not 
been  fully  developed  in  the  record.  Menard  v. 
Mitchell,    U.S.    App.    D.C.,    430    P.    2d    486 
(1970).    Accordingly,    further    evidence    was 
taken  at  a  full  hearing  and  the  issues  have 
been  briefed  and  argued. 

Menard,  age  19  at  time  of  arrest  and  subse- 
quently an  officer  in  the  Marine  Corps,  con- 
tends that  his  arrest  in  Los  Angeles  was  with- 
out probable  cause  and  that  futxire  dissem- 
ination of  the  above  arrest  record,  now  in 
the  files  of  the  FBI,  may  impede  his  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  subject  Mm  to 
an  increased  risk  of  being  suspected  and  ar- 
rested for  crimes  on  other  occasions.  He 
seeks  expungement  of  the  record  or.  in 
the  alternative,  strict  limitations  on  its  dis- 
semination by  the  FBI. 

Before  considering  the  merits  of  the  ex- 
pungement issued  raised,  it  Is  appropriate 
to  set  forth  complete  flndlngt  on  two  sub- 
jects indicated  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  aa 
matters  for  particular  Inquiry  on  remand: 
the  procedures  and  practloes  of  the  FBI  with 


respect  to  maintaining  arrest  records  and 
the  circumstances  of  Menard's  arrest. 

I.   THX  PXOCXDTTXX8  or  THS  m   lUKNTIFICATIOM 
DIVIBION 

Fingerprint  and  arrest  records  such  as 
Menard's  are  \inder  the  Jurladictlon  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  Identi- 
fication Division.  This  Division,  which  baa 
been  In  existence  since  1934,  functions  under 
the  Attorney  General,  and  proceeds  by  au- 
thority of  28  U.S.C.  634,  which  reads  aa 
foUows: 

1 634.  Acquisition,  preservation,  and  ex- 
change of  identification  records;  appoint- 
ment of  officials 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall — 

(1)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  pre- 
serve identification,  criminal  identification, 
crime  and  other  records;   and 

(3)  exchange  these  records  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of,  authorized  officials  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  the  States,  cities, 
and  penal  and  other  institutions. 

(b)  The  exchange  of  records  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  section  is  sub- 
ject to  cancellation  of  dissemination  Is  made 
outside  the  receiving  departments  or  related 
agencies. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  appoint 
officials  to  perform  the  functions  author- 
ized by  this  section.  Added.  Pub.  L.  89-654, 
{  4(c).  Sept.  6,  1966.  80  Stat.  616. 

The  Attorney  General  has  made  a  series  of 
rulings  interpreting  the  statute.  These  are 
largely  codified  in  28  CPJi.  I  0.85  (b)  which 
provides  that  the  Director  of  the  FBI  shall: 

"Conduct  the  acquisition,  collection,  ex- 
change, classification,  and  preservation  of 
identification  records.  Including  personal 
fingerprints  voluntarUy  submitted,  on  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  basis,  from  law  enforcement 
and  other  governmental  agencies,  insurance 
companies,  railroad  police,  national  banks, 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
FDIC-Reserve-Insiired  Banks,  and  banking 
Institutions  insured  by  the  Pederal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  provide  ex- 
pert testimony  in  Federal  or  local  courts  as 
to  fingerprint  examinations;  and  provide 
identification  assistance  in  disasters  and  \n 
missing  persons  type  cases." 

The  FBI  Identification  Division  has  finger- 
prints of  some  two  hundred  million  persons 
on  file.  These  records  are  maintained  in  sep- 
arate criminal  and  applicant  files.  Finger- 
prints are  submitted  to  the  Bureau  by  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  agencies  on  a  reciprocal 
basis.  Law  enforcing  agencies,  primarily  local 
police  and  sheriff's  offices,  submit  prints  of 
arrested  persons  in  order  to  receive  informa- 
tion on  the  person's  prior  criminal  involve- 
ment. The  Bureau  reports  its  findings  and 
maintains  the  fingerprint  card  so  submitted, 
along  with  the  accompanying  arrest  data,  in 
Its  criminal  file.  Information  on  the  subse- 
quent disposition  of  each  arrest  Is  posted  If 
received  from  the  submitting  agency.  The  in- 
formation so  recorded  is  cryptic  and  formal, 
without  explanation  or  elaboration.  Juvenile 
arrests  and  convictions,  when  submitted  by 
local  agencies,  are  treated  the  same  as  sim- 
ilar adult  data.  The  criminal  file  currently 
contains  information  on  some  sixty  million 
arrests  of  approximately  nineteen  million 
people. 

Fingerprint  cards  are  also  received  from 
agencies  of  the  state  and  federal  govern* 
ments  and  others  who  seek  information  on 
an  individual's  record  of  criminal  involve- 
ment in  connection  with  permits,  licenses, 
and  employment  clearance. 

After  check  against  the  criminal  file,  these 
cards  are  maintained  in  the  applicant  fUe  for 
future  reference.  The  Division  also  receives 
hundreds  of  "name  check"  requests  from 
contributing  and  non-contrlbutlng  sources, 
including  an  occasional  Congressman,  asking 
for  the  criminal  record  of  an  individual  by 
name  without  submitting  any  fingerprints 
for  comparison.   Many  of  these   cannot  be 
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processed  because  of  Inadequate  Identlflca- 
tlon  of  the  penon  named,  particularly  where 
common  names  are  Involved.  Where  possible, 
however,  and  where  the  Inquiring  agency 
gives  what  the  FBI  considers  a  legitimate 
reason  for  the  request,  these  Inquiries  are 
processed. 

The  volume  of  work  of  the  Division  la  enor* 
mous,  requiring  about  3,300  employees.  Tba 
Division  receives  an  average  of  20,000  finger- 
prints a  day  for  processing,  of  which  about 
13.000  are  received  from  law  enforcing  agen- 
cies In  connection  with  arrests. 

This  Division,  broadly  speaking,  considers 
any  state,  city  or  county  official  to  be  au- 
thorized to  rioelve  Information  If  the  agency 
has  something  to  do  with  law  enforcement 
or  If  It  Is  authorized  by  statute,  ordinance,  or 
rule  to  fingerprint  applicants  for  employment 
or  for  a  permit  or  license.  The  laws  and 
ordinances  of  various  local  areas  vary  widely. 
Some  areas  do  not  require  fingerprinting  for 
practically  any  purpose  while  others  have 
highly  detailed  fingerprinting  requirements 
for  varied  and  often  quite  minor  occupations. 
Examples  are  listed  In  Appendix  A.  The  rec- 
ord contains  a  long  list  of  state  and  local 
governments  and  a  large  number  of  different 
licensing  authorities  who  by  law  or  regulation 
are  required  to  take  fingerprints  as  part  of 
their  licensing  duties.  The  Division  maintains 
a  current  list  of  contributing  or  participat- 
ing state  and  federal  agencies  which  now 
numbers  between  7,000  and  8,000.  Of  these, 
approximately  3,750  are  local  police  depart- 
ments and  sheriff  offices.  Criminal  record  data 
Is  not  sent  directly  to  private  employers,  ex- 
cept In  a  few  Instances  such  as  390  banks 
Insxired  by  the  PX>.I.C.  and  certain  hospitals.' 

As  far  as  the  Federal  agencies  are  con- 
cerned. Executive  Order  10460  of  AprU  1963,  3 
CJ.R.  936  (1949-63  Comp.).  6  US.C.  5  7311, 
requires  a  check  of  the  FBI  fingerprint  files 
on  practically  all  applications  for  employ- 
ment In  the  Federal  Government  whether  or 
not  engaged  In  law  enforcement.  The  Civil 
Service  Commlaslon  and  the  lifllltary  ac- 
count for  the  highest  volume  of  fingerprints 
submitted  to  the  Bureau. 

Qlven  the  very  general  nature  of  Its  pur- 
ported authority  the  Bureau  has  proceeded 
cautiously.  It  investigates  the  authority  of 
local  agencies  to  require  flngerprtnta  and  In- 
sists that  detailed  forms  be  filled  out  by  con- 
tributors showing  the  purpose  for  which  fin- 
gerprints are  to  be  submitted.  The  Attorney 
General  advises  in  doubtful  situations.  The 
Division  has  carried  out  its  work  In  a  respon- 
sible, meticulous  manner.  Nonethless,  the 
end  result  is  most  unsatisfactory.  While  the 
Division  has  vigorously  sought  to  develop 
complete  records  and  particularly  to  learn  of 
dlsp>osltlons  resulting  from  each  arrest,  this 
effort  has  not  been  successful  due  to  the 
failure  of  arresting  agencies  to  send  in  fol- 
low-up data  on  forms  provided.  Some  police 
departments  do  much  better  than  others  In 
this  regard,  but  the  Division  has  no  sanctloiu 
and  must  be  satisfied  with  what  It  can  get 
by  persuasion  since  the  whole  system  func- 
tions on  a  volimtary  basis.  Even  more  trou- 
blesome is  the  fact  that  the  Division  has  little 
opportunity  to  supervise  what  Is  actually 
done  with  the  arrest  records  It  disseminates. 
It  requires  that  a  proper  purp>o6e  be  stated  by 
the  agency  requesting  information  but  what 
is  in  fact  done  with  the  information  as 
a  practical  matter  cannot  be  constantly 
checked. 

It  is  apparent  that  local  agencies  may  often 
pass  on  arrest  information  to  private  em- 
ployers. The  Division  makes  no  regular  In- 
spection to  prevent  this,  for  it  has  neither 
funds  nor  sanctions,  and  accordingly  re- 
sponds only  to  complaints.  In  a  few  instances 
police  departments  have  been  restricted,  and 
in  other  instances  when  complaints  were  re- 


ceived personnel  or  administrative  changes 
were  demanded  by  the  FBI  and  put  Into 
effect. 

The  FBI  does  not  supply  an  Individual 
with  his  arrest  record  except  under  rare  spe- 
cial circumstances.  The  reasons  are  appar- 
ently two:  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  definite 
identification  of  the  person  requesting  the 
record,  and  fiscal  considerations.  There  Is 
no  sure  procedure  for  finding  an  arrest  rec- 
ord by  name  only.  A  clear  set  of  fingerprints 
Is  required  for  matching  purposes.  Thus  as 
a  practical  matter  an  individual  must  sub- 
mit his  prints  to  get  a  check  made  of  his 
record.  This  Is  cumbersome.  Moreover,  the 
Division  Is  already  so  hard-pressed  that  it 
cannot  now  meet  the  demands  on  It  from 
aU  local  agencies.  A  regular  system  of  servic- 
ing individual  requests  would  require  an 
estimated  tl  10,000  per  annum,  plus  appro- 
priations for  at  least  six  additional  employ- 
Any  agency  that  foi^ards  fingerprint  ar- 
rest data  to  the  Division  may  request  the 
Bureau  to  remove  the  data  from  the  file  and 
return  It.  This  the  Bureau  does  automati- 
cally, retaining  no  copies  and  without  in- 
quiring as  to  the  reasons  underlying  the  re- 
quest. Thus  control  of  what  arrest  or  crim- 
inal data  remain  in  the  files  rests  in  every 
case  (except  where  an  arrest  on  Federal 
charges  is  involved)  with  the  local  arresting 
authority.  In  1970  over  8,000  arrest  records 
were  returned  by  the  FBI  to  local  authori- 
ties. Some  thirteen  states,  including  Cali- 
fornia, have  laws  or  procedures  for  authoriz- 
ing this  form  of  expungement  In  varying 
clrciunstances. 

In  addition  some  states  have  laws  limiting 
the  type  of  arreet  data  that  can  be  for- 
warded routinely  to  the  Bureau. 

Against  this  background,  which  was  more 
fully  developed  In  the  record  in  an  effort  to 
supply  the  type  of  data  requested  In  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  It  Is  possible 
to  turn  to  the  Issues  presented  by  this  par- 
ticular lawsuit. 

n.    TRX  CXBCTTM STANCES    Or   THX   AKXXST 

Menard  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  bur- 
glary by  two  officers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department.  The  arrest  occurred  around  4:00 
a.m.  on  August  10,  1966.  The  police  had 
earlier  that  morning  received  a  complaint  of 
a  prowler  at  a  sanatorium  located  in  a  high 
crime  area.  The  prowler  was  reported  look- 
ing In  windows  and  at  the  back  parking  lot 
of  the  institution.  Checking  on  this  com- 
plaint, the  police  obtained  a  description  of 
the  man  and  proceeded  to  patrol  the  area. 
A  short  distance  away  they  saw  an  unkempt, 
unshaven  man  fitting  the  deecrlptlon,  dressed 
in  dark  clothing  lying  on  a  park  bench.  That 
man  was  Menard.  Near  him  on  the  ground 
was  a  wallet  belonging  to  someone  else  con- 
taining $10.  The  officers  had  reason  to  believe 
the  wallet  might  have  been  discarded  by 
Menard  as  he  observed  the  officers  approach- 
ing him  through  the  park.  The  arreet  was 
made  without  knowledge  of  any  ^>eclflc  burg- 
lary* but  on  the  basis  of  the  prowler  com- 
plaint, the  su^ldous  presence  of  the  wal- 
let, and  the  general  circumstances  outlined 
above.  Menard's  arrest  was  with  probable 
cause.  Ker  v.  California,  874  U.S.  23,  34-35 
(1963);  Jackson  v.  United  States,  113  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  260,  302  F.  3d  194,  196  (1963); 
People  V.  Fischer.  49  Cal.  3d  442,  314  P.  2d 
967,970  (1967). 

Menard  was  booked  at  the  precinct  after 
the  Watch  Commander  reviewed  the  facts 
and  circumstances  reported  by  the  officers. 
He  was  fingerprinted  and  his  prints  with  a 


'  Insurance  companies  are  aided  In  nacM- 
sary  identification  work  but  are  not  furnished 
criminal  record  data  by  the  FBI. 


•Burglary  Is  defined  under  the  California 
Criminal  Code  |  13-469  as  foUows: 

Every  person  who  enters  any  hoiiae,  room 
apartment,  tenement,  shop,  warehouse,  store, 
mill,  bam,  stable,  outhouae  or  other  build- 
ing .  .  .  with  intent  to  commit  grand  or  petit 
larceny  or  any  felony  is  giillty  of  burglary. 


notation  of  his  arrest  were  sent  to  the  Bu- 
reau in  accordance  with  regular  procedures. 
After  further  investigation,  Menard  was  re- 
leased in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  California  Penal  Code,  the  police  being 
"unable  to  connect  with  any  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor at  this  time."  Plaintiff  and  his 
family  then  sought  by  lengthy  correspond- 
ence with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
to  have  the  record  expunged  by  the  Police 
Department  but  were  finally  advised  on 
May  31,  1966,  that  removal  of  the  record 
would  be  possible  "only  upon  order  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction."  This  was  con- 
firmed by  correspondence  with  the  Bureau 
which  took  the  position  that  the  Bureau  had 
no  authority  to  determine  what  fingerprints 
should  be  in  the  FBI  files. 

in.    EXPUNCEMZNT 

The  Government  argues  persuasively  that 
a  district  court  Is  without  authority  to  make 
a  determination  of  probable  cause  where  a 
state  arrest  Is  concerned,  and  that  in  any 
event  the  Court  should  In  such  cases  exer- 
cise its  discretion  and  not  Intervene,  leaving 
Menard  to  pursue  his  expungement  remedies 
in  the  California  state  courts.  There  is  sub- 
stantial authority  and  much  common  sense 
supporting  this  position. 

The  FBI  simply  records  in  Its  files  infor- 
mation supplied  by  other  agencies,  and  is  in 
no  position  to  make  an  independent  investi- 
gation of  the  circumstances  of  an  individual's 
arrest  by  state  authorities  or  later  develop- 
ments in  his  case.  Nor  is  a  Federal  District 
Court  In  a  position  to  litigate  the  merits  of 
arrests  made  by  state  authorities  far  away 
from  its  Jurisdiction,  as  the  problems  of 
proof  in  this  case  demonstrate. 

The  Bureau  uniformly  honc»«  requests  by 
contributing  agencies  that  a  record  be  re- 
moved from  the  FBI  files  and  returned  to 
the  agency.  Whatever  the  issue  as  to  the 
legality  of  an  arrest  record,  an  action  for 
its  expungement  cannot  be  maintained  un- 
less administrative  remedies  are  first  ex- 
hausted; and  where  these  efforts  are  un- 
successful, as  were  Menard's,  resort  should 
be  had  In  the  first  Instance  to  the  state 
courts.  This  procedure  is  strongly  suggested 
if  not  compelled  by  recent  cases  which  hold 
that  federal  courts  should  refrain  from  In- 
terfering with  a  state's  admlnlstraUon  of  its 
own  criminal  laws,  and  should  abstain  from 
deciding  Issues  of  local  concern  until  they 
axe  first  presented  to  the  state  courts.  See, 
e.g.,  YoungeT  v.  Harris.  401  U.  S.  37,  43-44 
(1971);  Fay  v.  Noia,  372  U.S.  391,  417-20 
(1963);  Buechold  v.  Ortiz,  401  F.  2d  371.  373 
(9th  Clr.  1968);  Ganger  v.  Peyton,  379  F.  2d 
709,  710  (4th  Clr.  1967).  The  fact  that  the 
Court  has  made  the  factual  determination 
of  probable  cause  In  this  case  arises  solely 
from  the  specific  directions  given  on  the 
remand  and  should  be  no  precedent  for  the 
future. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  apparently  felt  that 
a  finding  of  probable  cause  was  relevant  to 
a  detetmlnatlon  of  the  question  whether 
Menard's  arrest  record  Is  a  "criminal  record" 
at  the  type  which  the  Bureau  Is  authorized 
to  maintain  under  28  U.S.C,  I  634.  Analysis 
demonstrates,  however,  that  the  question  of 
probable  cause  has  little  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  underlying  controversy.  An  ar- 
rest whether  made  with  or  without  probable 
cause  Is  to  be  sure  a  fact,  but  one  that 
proves  nothing  so  far  as  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  person  arrested  is  concerned.  An  arrest 
without  probable  cause  may  still  lead  to 
conviction  and  one  with  probable  cause  may 
still  result  m  acquittal.  Under  our  system 
of  criminal  Justice,  only  a  conviction  carries 
legal  significance  as  to  a  person's  Involve- 
ment In  criminal  behavior.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  In  Schware  v.  Board  of  Bar 
Examiners,  363  U.S.  232.  241    (1967): 

"The  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  been  ar- 
rested has  very  little,  if  any.  probative  value 
in  showing  that  he  has  engaged  In  any  mis- 
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conduct.  An  arrest  shows  nothing  more  than 
that  someone  probably  suspected  the  per- 
son apprehended  of  an  offense.  When  formal 
charges  are  not  filed  against  the  arrested 
person  and  he  Is  released  without  trial,  what- 
ever probative  force  the  arrest  may  have  had 
Is  normally  dissipated.  (Footnote  omitted.]" 

Other  cases  have  held  that  arrests  without 
convictions  may  not  legally  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  adverse  action  against  an  indi- 
vidual. In  Gregory  v.  Litton  Systems,  Inc., 
316  P.  Supp.  401  (CD.  Calif.  1970).  the  prac- 
tice of  an  employer  In  denying  employment 
to  persons  with  arrest  records  was  found  to 
violate  "ntle  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  TTie  court  made  factual  findings  that 
such  a  practice  disqualified  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  blacks  than  whites,  and  that  "infor- 
mation concerning  a  prospective  employee's 
record  of  arrests  without  convictions  Is  Ir- 
relevant to  his  suitability  or  qualification 
for  employment."  316  F.  Supp.  401.  403.  See 
also  United  States  v.  Kalish,  271  F.  Supp. 
968.  970  (D.  Puerto  Rico  1967) . 

Relying  on  these  general  principles.  Me- 
nard argues  that  in  the  absence  of  a  convic- 
tion, the  maintenance  and  use  of  his  arreet 
record  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  violates 
several  constitutional  guarantees — the  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence,  due  process,  the  right 
to  privacy,  and  the  freedom  from  unreason- 
able search  under  the  Fourth  Amendment, 
There  are  few  precedents  which  deal  directly 
with  these  Issues.  Those  that  do  exist  usu- 
ally Involve  special  circumstances  such  as 
dragnet  arrests  or  arrests  under  patently 
unconstitutional  statutes.  See,  e.g.,  Wheeler 
v.  Goodman,  306  F.  Supp.  68  (W.D.  N.C. 
1969);  Hughes  v.  Rizzo,  282  P.  Supp.  881  (E. 
D.  Pa.  1968).  Others  have  granted  relief  on 
motion  ancillary  to  a  pending  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, calling  upon  general  equity  prin- 
ciples or  local  rules  rather  than  constitu- 
tional considerations.  See,  e.g.  Morrow  v.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  135  U.S.  App.  D.C.  160,  417 
F.2d  728  (1969);  United  States  v.  Kalish,  271 
P.Supp.  968  (D.  Puerto  Rico  1967);  Irani  v. 
District  of  Columbia,  A.2d  (D.C. 

App.  Jan.  27.  1971). 

Each  of  Menard's  constitutional  arguments 
makes  certain  assumptions  about  the  uses 
to  which  his  arrest  record  will  be  put.  As  the 
Court  of  Appeals  noted,  it  Is  a  fact  subject  to 
ready  Judicial  notice  that  dissemination  of 
an  arrest  record  may  place  substantial  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  a  person's  opportunity 
for  employment  or  advancement,  and  may 
also  affect  aspects  of  law  enforcement  and 
Judicial  action.  No  court  has  yet  examined 
the  legality  of  FBI  practices  with  respect  to 
the  dissemination  of  arrest  records.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  to  deal  fully  with  those 
Issues  before  reaching  any  expungement 
claims.  The  Court  Is  required  to  determine 
under  what  circumstances.  If  any,  arresf'rec- 
ords  not  refiectlng  a  later  conviction  may  be 
disseminated  by  the  Bureau  either  within  or 
outside  the  Federal  Government. 

rv.    DISSEMINATION  OT  ARREST  RECORDS 

Throughout  the  years  Courts  have  sought 
to  preserve  a  citizen's  right  to  privacy  against 
changes  In  our  culture  and  developing  modes 
of  governmental  regulation.  As  early  as  1886 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  in  Boyd  v.  United 
States.  116  U.S.  616,  630  (1886).  that  privacy 
is  inherent  in  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.  Referring  to  earlier  British 
precedent  the  Court  noted  that  privacy  was 
a  sacred  right,  stating : 

"The  principles  laid  down  in  this  opinion 
affect  the  very  easence  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty and  security.  They  reach  farther  than 
the  concrete  form  of  the  case  then  before  the 
court,  with  Its  adventitious  circumstances; 
they  apply  to  all  invasions  on  the  part  of  the 
government  and  its  employes  of  the  sanctity 
of  a  man's  home  and  the  privacies  of  life.  It 
Is  not  the  breaking  of  his  doors,  and  the 
rummaging  of  his  drawers,  that  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  offense;  but  It  Is  the  In- 
vasion of  his  Indefeasible  right  of  personal 


security,  personal  liberty  and  private  prop- 
erty, where  that  right  has  never  been  for- 
feited by  his  conviction  of  some  public  of- 
fence,— it  is  the  invasion  of  this  sacred  right 
which  underlies  and  constitutes  the  essence 
of  Lord  Camden's  Judgment.  ,  .  ." 

A  moment's  thought  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  this  precept,  as  of  course  many 
subsequent  decisions  and  commentators  have 
noted.*  While  conduct  against  the  state  may 
properly  subject  an  individual  to  limitations 
upon  his  future  freedom  within  tolerant 
limits,  accusations  not  proven,  charges  made 
without  adequate  supporting  evidence  when 
tested  by  the  Judicial  process,  ancient  or 
Juvenile  transgressions  long  since  expiated  by 
responsible  conduct,  should  not  be  indis- 
criminately broadcast  under  governmental 
auspices.  The  increasing  complexity  of  our 
society  and  technological  advances  which 
facilitate  massive  accumulation  and  ready  re- 
gurgitation of  far-fiung  data  have  presented 
more  problems  in  this  area,  certainly  prob- 
lems not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.*  These  developments  emphasize 
a  pressing  need  to  preserve  and  to  redefine 
aspects  of  the  right  of  privacy  to  insure  the 
basic  freedoms  guaranteed  by  this  democracy. 

A  heavy  burden  is  placed  on  all  branches 
of  Government  to  maintain  a  proper  equilib- 
rium between  the  acquisition  of  information 
and  the  necessity  to  safeguard  privacy.  Sys- 
tematic recordation  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  individual  citizens  is  a  form 
of  svirvelllance  and  control  which  may  easily 
inhibit  freedom  to  speak,  to  work,  and  to 
move  about  in  this  land.  If  information  avail- 
able to  Government  is  misused  to  publicize 
past  Incidents  in  the  lives  of  its  citizens  the 
pressures  for  conformity  will  be  Irreslatlble. 
Initiative  and  Individuality  can  be  suffocated 
and  a  resulting  dullness  of  mind  and  con- 
duct will  become  the  norm.  We  are  far  from 
having  reached  this  condition  today,  but 
surely  history  teaches  that  Inroads  are  most 
likely  to  occur  during  unsettled  times  like 
these  where  fear  or  the  passions  of  the  mo- 
ment can  lead  to  excesses.  The  present  con- 
troversy, limited  as  it  is,  must  be  viewed  in 
this  broadest  context.  In  short,  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  expose  must  be  held  in  proper  check. 

Menard,  formerly  a  responsible  officer  In 
the  Marine  Corps,  will  in  all  likelihood  not  be 
hurt  by  his  arrest  which  proved  unfounded, 
but  as  a  citizen  he  has  the  right  to  question 
the  largely  uninhibited  distribution  of  In- 
formation about  this  episode  in  his  past. 
Where  the  Government  engages  in  conduct, 
such  as  the  wide  dissemination  of  arreet  rec- 
ords, that  clearly  Invades  individual  privacy 
by  revealing  episodes  in  a  person's  life  of 
doubtful  and  certainly  not  determined  im- 
I>ort,  Us  action  cannot  be  permitted  unless 
a  compelling  public  necessity  has  been  clear- 
ly shown.  Neither  the  courts  nor  the  Execu- 
tive, absent  very  special  considerations, 
should  determine  the  question  of  public  ne- 
cessity ab  Initio.  The  matter  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  resolve  In  the  first  Instance  and  only 
congressional  action  taken  on  the  basis  of 


•  See  especially  A.  Miller,  The  Assault  on 
Privacy  (1971) ,  and  his  voluminous  notes  and 
citations. 

'  See  President's  Conuniselon  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
Task  Force  Report:  Science  and  Technology, 
at  74-77  (1967).  Dealing  specifically  with  ar- 
rest records,  the  Commission  noted  three  seri- 
ous problems  In  their  use: 

"The  record  may  contain  Incomplete  or  In- 
correct Information. 

The  Information  may  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands  and  be  used  to  Intimidate  or  em- 
barrass. 

The  Information  may  b«  retained  long  after 
It  has  lost  its  usefulness  and  serves  only  to 
harass  ex-offenders,  or  its  mere  existence  may 
diminish  an  offender's  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  redemption." 


explicit  legislative  findings  demonstrating 
public  necessity  will  suffice. 

This  brings  under  pointed  analysis  the 
import  of  the  legislation  under  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  delegated  fingerprint 
Identification  functions  to  the  Bureau.  The 
statute  previously  quoted,  28  U.S.C.  f  634, 
must  be  narrowly  interpreted  to  avoid  the 
serious  constitutional  issues  raised  by  Men- 
ard and  noted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Viewed  in  this  light.  It  Is  abundantly  clear 
that  Congress  never  Intended  to  or  in  fact 
did  authorize  dissemination  of  arrest  records 
to  any  state  or  local  agency  for  purposes  of 
employment  or  licensing  checks. 

The  statute  read  as  a  whole  Is  obviously 
designed  only  to  facilitate  coordinated  law 
enforcement  activities  between  the  federal 
and  local  governments,  that  Is,  to  assist  ar- 
resting agencies,  courts  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions in  the  apprehension,  conviction 
and  proper  disposition  of  criminal  offenders. 
Neither  the  statute  nor  the  debates  '  so  much 
as  mention  employment,  and  it  is  beyond 
reason  to  assume  that  Congress  Intended  that 
this  confidential  quasi-lnvestlgative  data 
should  be  handed  to  anyone  who  under  au- 
thority of  local  ordinance  or  statute  was  au- 
thorized to  take  a  fingerprint  from  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  position  in  public  or  private 
employment.  At  the  time  the  statute  was 
passed  and  since,  there  is  no  rational  or  uni- 
form system  among  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  obtaining  fingerprints  from  ap- 
plicants, and  the  compelling  necessity  of 
federal  action  to  supply  criminal  information 
oannot  be  established  by  the  whim  or  In- 
tolerance of  any  local  board  of  selectmen. 

The  principal  faults  in  the  present  sys- 
tem may  be  brlefiy  Indicated: 

( 1 )  State  and  local  agencies  receive  crim- 
inal record  data  for  employment  purposes 
whenever  authorized  by  local  enactment. 
These  enactments  differ  state-by-state  and 
even  locallty-by-locality  within  a  particular 
state.  See  Appendix  A.  Thus  there  Is  no  pat- 
tern that  finds  Justification  either  in  terms 
of  over-all  law  enforcement  objectives  or  by 
category  of  employment. 

(2)  The  Bureau  cannot  prevent  Improper 
dissemination  and  use  of  the  material  It  sup- 
plies to  hundreds  of  local  agencies.  There  are 
no  criminal  or  civil  sanctions.  Control  of  the 
data  will  be  made  more  difficult  and  oppor- 
tunities for  improper  use  will  increase  with 
the  development  of  centralized  state  infor- 
mation centers  to  be  linked  by  computer  to 
the  Bureau. 

(3)  The  arrest  record  material  is  Incom- 
plete and  hence  often  inaccurate,  yet  no 
procediu-e  exists  to  enable  individuals  to  ob- 
tain, to  correct  or  to  supplant  the  criminal 
record  Information  used  against  them,  nor 
Indeed  is  there  any  assurance  that  the  In- 
dividual even  knows  his  employment  applica- 
tion Is  affected  by  an  FBI  fingerprint  check. 

(4)  The  demands  made  of  the  Division  for 
employment  daU  have  so  Increased  that  the 
Bureau  now  lacks  adequate  facilities  to  serv- 
ice new  applicants  who  fall  within  its  own 
vague  standards  of  eligibility. 

In  short,  with  the  increasing  availability  of 
fingerprints,  technological  developments,  and 
the  enormous  increase  In  population,  the 
system  is  out  of  effective  control.  The  Bureau 
needs  legislative  guidance  and  there  must  be 
a  national  policy  developed  in  this  area  which 
will  have  built  into  It  adequate  sanctions 
and  administrative  safeguards.*  It  is  not  the 


'  The  legislative  history  is  exceedingly 
spare.  The  discussion  which  did  take  place 
in  Congress  only  emphasizes  the  limitation  of 
the  Identification  Division  to  criminal  law 
enforcement  purposes.  72  Cong.  Rec.  1989 
7l8t    Cong.,    2d    Sess.,    Jan.    20,    1930). 

■An  extended  discussion  of  the  problem 
and  some  reasonable  recommendations  for 
legislation  were  made  In  the  Task  Force  Re- 
port on  Science  and  Technology.  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  pp.  74-77  (1967). 
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function  of  the  courts  to  make  these  Judg- 
ments, but  the  courts  must  call  a  halt  until 
the  legislature  acts.  Thus  the  Court  finds 
that  the  Bureau  Is  without  authority  to  dis- 
seminate arrest  records  outside  the  Federal 
Government  for  employment,  licensing  or 
related  purposes. 

When  the  statute  Is  thus  construed  there 
Is  no  difficulty  In  upholding  It  for  the  limited 
purpose  that  was  intended.  There  is  a  com- 
pelling necessity  to  furnish  arrest  data  to 
other  law  enforcing  agencies  for  strictly  law 
enforcement  purposes.  Arrest  records  are 
available  In  uncovering  criminal  conduct, 
they  play  a  significant  role  in  the  prosecutor's 
exercise  of  discretion,  they  greatly  aid  in  set- 
ting bond,  determining  sentences  and  facili- 
tating the  work  of  penal  and  other  institu- 
tions of  correction.  When  arrest  records  are 
used  for  such  purposes,  they  are  subject  to 
due  process  limitations  within  the  criminal 
process,  and  misuse  may  be  checked  by  Ju- 
dicial action.  The  same'  safeguards  are  not 
present  when  an  arrest  record  is  used  for  em- 
ployment purposes,  often  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  person  Involved.  Menard's  arrest 
record  will  nat  be  expunged  where  its  dis- 
semination outside  the  Federal  Qovernment 
is  limited  to  law  enforcement  purposes. 

This  leaves  open  for  consideration  the 
Federal  Government's  use  of  these  records 
for  purposes  of  governmental  employment 
only.  Executive  Order  10450,  supra,  limited 
as  it  has  been  by  previous  Court  decisions, 
muat  be  recognized  as  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  President's  responsibilities  in  the  name 
of  national  security.  There  are  many  ClvU 
Service  and  other  built-in  safeguards  which 
protect  misuse  of  this  Information.  It  can- 
not be  passed  on  to  private  employers,  in- 
cluding Government  contractors.  The  Gov- 
ernment's discreet  use  of  this  information 
already  in  its  possession  for  its  own  limited 
employment  purposes  In  aid  of  national  se- 
curity cannot  be  said  to  infringe  any  con- 
stitutional right  asserted  by  Menard.  While 
the  point  Is  of  no  consequence  in  his  partic- 
ular case,  the  Court  ventures  to  suggest  that 
the  Executive  Order  should  be  re-examined 
in  the  light  of  present  conditions  and  can 
in  several  respects  be  made  more  consonant 
with  fair  play,  particularly  if  all  applicants 
for  federal  service  receive  a  personal  copy  of 
their  record  in  time  to  correct  or  explain 
any  data  therein  contained. 

Menard's  prayer  for  expungement  is 
denied.  His  arrest  record  may  not  be  revealed 
to  proepectlve  employers  except  in  the  case 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  if 
he  seeks  employment  with  such  agency.  His 
arrest  record  may  be  disseminated  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  law  enforcement 
purposes.  An  appropriate  order  to  this  effect 
Is  attached. 

The  foregoing  shall  constitute  the  Court's 

findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 

Gekhaxd  a.  Gesell, 

U.S.  DUtHct  Judge. 
June  15.  1971. 

^'^^   A— Samplx   or    Pebsons   Required 

TO  Be  FmcnraiNTB)  bt  State  o«  Local 

Statute.  Ordxnanci  ob  Rttlx 

Glendale,  Arigona:  Taxlcab  drivers  and  op- 
erators; transient,  itinerant  or  traveling  mer- 
chants, peddlers,  private  detectlvee.  solicitors 
or  canvassers,  massage  parlor  operators  and 
employees. 

Denver.  Colorado:  Any  applicant  for  s 
driver's  license. 

DUtrict  of  Columbia:  Auctlon«flra,  fortune 
teUers.  hackers.  Junk  dealers,  mediums,  park- 
ing lot  attendants,  pawnbrokers,  second  hand 
dealers,  solicitors,  vendors;  operators  of  bU- 
Uard  parlors,  bowling  aUeys,  detective  agen- 
clea.  massage  estabUahmenta.  pool  rooms 
•hooUng  galleries;  ABC  licensees. 

Town  of  Manalapan,  Florida:  Bvery  peraon 
employed  in  any  club,  any  place  handling 
liquor,  beer  or  wine  in  any  form,  motaU,  ho- 
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tels.  apartment  houses,  health  spas,  hospitals, 
and  all  newspaper  carriers  over  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  service  station  employees,  special 
police  officers,  nurses,  boat  captains  and  crew 
members,  town  employees,  estate  mainte- 
nance employees,  Including  lawn  men,  gar- 
deners, and  caretakers,  and  all  domestic  ser- 
vants In  the  town. 

State  of  Idaho:  All  real  estate  salesmen  and 
brokers. 

State  of  Maryland:  Part-mutuel  employees 
and  stable  employees.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  foremen,  exercise  boys  and  grooms. 

Springfield,  Missouri:  Female  entertainers 
performing  In  establishment  serving  intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

State  of  Nevada:  Every  applicant  for  a  li- 
cense to  practice  medicine. 

State  of  Sorth  Carolina:  Applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Bar. 

Provincetown,  Massachusetts:  All  non-resi- 
dents seeking  employment. 


[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  39-68] 

Dalx    B.    Mxnakd.    PLAiNTirr.    versus    John 

MnCRTU.  ET  AL..  DETENDANTS 
ORDER 

This  cause  having  come  on  for  trial  and 
the  Court  having  this  day  filed  a  Memoran- 
dum Opinion  containing  its  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law.  It  is  this  15th  day  of 
June,   1971, 

Ordered  that  defendants,  their  agents,  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  are  permanently  en- 
Joined  from  disclosing  the  fingerprint  card 
containing  the  arrest  record  of  Dale  B.  Men- 
ard, or  any  facsimile  thereof,  to  any  person 
other  than  the  following : 

1.  Employees  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation; 

2.  Officials  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  In  the  event  that  Dale 
B.  Menard  applies  to  such  agency  for  em- 
ployment; and 

3.  Officials  of  any  law  enforcement  agency 
of  the  United  Staties  Government  or  of  any 
state  or  local  government,  provided  that  such 
official  certifies  that  the  record  Is  to  be  used 
by  that  agency  internally  and  solely  for  law 
enforcement  purposes.  The  term  law  enforce- 
ment agency  shall  Include  only  police  and 
other  agencies  authorized  to  make  arrests 
for  criminal  violations;  courts;  prosecutors' 
offices;  and  penal  or  other  correctional  in- 
stitutions. 

Nothing  In  this  Order  shall  limit  the 
ability  of  the  Bureau  or  any  receiving  agency 
from  disclosing  the  arrest  record  on  order  of 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

It  is  fxirther  ordered  that  plaintiff's  prayers 
for  relief  In  the  complaint  are  in  all  other 
respects  denied. 

GESHAmO  A.  Gkseix. 

U.S.  DistHct  Judge. 

Lettes  TO  AhL  FtsozRFKort  Contributors 
Federal  Bttreau  of  Investigation. 

Washington,  D.C..  July  22,  1971. 
Re  FBI  Identification  Services 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  items  are  of  im- 
mediate concern  to  all  of  us  In  law  enforce- 
ment. We  solicit  your  cooperation  In  Imple- 
menting those  changes  requested. 

m   NT71CBEB 

Effective  immediately  all  criminal  finger- 
print cards  requiring  an  answer  will  be  given 
an  FBI  number  if  one  has  not  been  assigned 
previously.  As  you  know,  the  practice  In  the 
past  has  been  to  assign  such  a  number  upon 
receipt  of  the  second  set  of  prints.  A  number 
now  will  be  assigned  upon  receipt  of  the  fliwt 
■et.  This  change  U  deemed  desirable  In  view 
of  the  Oomputertzed  Criminal  History  Pro- 
gram scheduled  for  Implementation  this  No- 
vember, wherein  the  FBI  number  la  a  neoes- 
sary  element  for  entry  Into  the  Bystem.  The 
n«ir  procedure  alao  abould  materially  aid  In 
curtalllJig  multli^e  flngeilKrlnt  •ubmlatomi 


applicable  to  the  same  arrest  or  Incarcera- 
tion. Such  submissions  lead  to  the  ooetly  and 
time-consuming  task  of  locating  fingerprint 
Jacketa  which  are  out  of  file  as  a  result  of  the 
original  fingerprint  submission.  The  key  to 
alleviating  this  problem  of  multiple  submis- 
sions Is  close  cooperation  and  effort  by  all. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  FBI  IDENTITICATION  RECORDS 
TO  SUBJECTS 

There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  certain  fingerprint  contributors 
ooncemlng  dlsoloeure  of  the  contents  of  FBI 
Identlfloatlon  records  to  the  subjects  of  those 
records.  Some  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  they  would 
be  denied  future  access  to  FBI  identification 
records  if  they  were  to  comply  with  a  court 
order  directing  that  a  subject  be  permitted 
to  examine  the  contents  of  his  own  record. 
Whereas  the  records  themselves,  or  copies 
thereof,  should  not  be  furnished  and  the 
caution  to  treat  such  reocvtls  for  official  use 
only  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  certainly 
compliance  with  a  coiirt  order  constitutes  an 
official  use.  Please  insure  there  is  no  mls- 
\inderstandlng  within  your  own  agency  or  on 
the  part  of  other  criminal  Justice  agencies 
that  the  FBI  does  not  object  to  disclosure  of 
the  contents  of  an  FBI  Identification  record 
to  the  subject  of  that  record  where  disclosure 
Is  made  pursuant  to  court  order  In  any 
pending  criminal  or  civil  case. 

NON-FEDERAL  APPUCANT  FINGERPRINTS 

Acting  on  remand  In  Menard  v.  Mitchell 
430  F2d  486  (1970),  United  States  District 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Oesell.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  June  15.  1971,  handed  down  a  Mem- 
orandum Opinion  In  this  case  (Civil  Action 
No,  39-68)  which  prohibits  the  FBI  from 
disseminating  identification  records  in  re- 
sponse to  fingerprints  submitted  by  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  other  government 
agencies  in  connection  with  non-law  enforce- 
ment purposes.  This  prohibition  also  ex- 
tends to  Federally  insured  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  Institutions  as  well  as  railroad 
police.  This  means  that  effective  immediately 
the  FBI  can  no  longer  accept  for  processing 
fingerprints  taken  in  connection  with  licen- 
sing or  local  or  state  employment  which  w«>re 
formerly  submitted  directly  to  the  FBI  from 
the  regulatory  agency  or  Institution  or 
through  a  local  law  enforcement  agency.  We 
wUl  continue  to  process  applicant  prints 
where  the  position  sought  is  directly  with  a 
state  or  local  law  enforcement  or  correctional 
agency,  as  such  processing  directly  serves 
a  law  enforcement  purpose.  There  are  no 
other  exceptions. 

In  examining  the  Issue  of  historic  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  Government  to  en- 
gage in  such  practice,  the  court  observed 
"it  Is  abundantly  clear  that  Congress  never 
intended  to  or  in  fact  did  authorize  dis- 
semination of  arrest  records  to  any  state  or 
local  agency  for  purposes  of  employment  or 
licensing  checks."  He  ftirther  noted  "the  Bu- 
reau (FBI)  needs  legislative  guidance  and 
there  must  be  a  national  policy  developed 
In  this  area  which  will  have  built  Into  it  ade- 
quate  sanctions  and  administrative  safe- 
guards. It  la  not  the  function  of  the  courts 
to  make  these  Judgments,  but  the  courts 
must  call  a  halt  untU  the  legislature  acts. 
Thus  the  court  finds  that  the  Bureau  is  with- 
out authority  to  disseminate  arrest  records 
outside  the  Federal  Government  for  employ- 
ment, licensing  or  related  purposes." 

In  its  study  and  review  of  the  court's 
action,  the  FBI  has  sought  and  obtained 
guidance  and  Interpretation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  There  appears  to  be  no 
choice  but  to  cease  processing  all  types  of 
non-Federal  applicant  fingerprints.  You  will 
be  promptly  advlsad  of  any  Congressional 
clariflcatlon  of  the  Bureau's  authority  In  this 
area.  In  the  meanwhile  all  such  fingerprint 
submissions  will  be  returned  to  the  oontilb- 
uting  agency. 
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ARREST   DISPOSITION   DATA 


The  response  to  our  letter  of  June  2,  1971, 
urging  the  submission  of  final  arrest  dis- 
position data  has  been  most  gratifying.  We 
have  received  numerous  favorable  replies 
pledging  full  coofwratlon.  offering  sug- 
gestions and  asking  questions.  One  question 
frequently  raised  is  whether  arrest  finger- 
print cards  should  be  held  by  the  contribu- 
tor until  final  disposition  Is  known,  which 
In  some  instances  may  take  months  or  even 
years.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  to  submit 
arrest  fingerprint  cards  promptly  and  follow 
with  disposition  Information  when  It  Is  avail- 
able. In  this  way  you  can  receive  any  Identifi- 
cation record  the  Individual  may  have  In  re- 
sponse to  your  fingerprint  submission,  and 
fugitives  against  whose  fingerprints  stops 
have  been  placed  In  our  files  will  be  promptly 
Identified.  Another  point  not  universally 
understood  is  that  disposition  information 
should  only  be  sent  to  the  FBI  when  arrest 
fingerprints  for  the  same  offense  were  for- 
warded previously.  Otherwise,  we  have 
nothing  In  our  files  to  support  the  final  dis- 
position supplied.  A  third  point  I  want  to 
stress  Is  that  disposition  submlss^lons  should 
be  Individual  separate  communications  and 
not  in  list  form.  The  reason  for  this  Is  that 
the  forms  are  filed  In  Individual  Jackets  re- 
lating to  e{u:h  subject  of  an  FBI  number. 

In  our  continuing  effort  to  obtain  com- 
plete reporting  of  final  dispositions,  we 
have  redesigned  the  final  disposition  report 
(form  R-84),  a  sample  of  which  is  set  forth 
In  reduced  size  eis  an  attachment  to  this 
communication.  The  most  radical  change  is 
that  as  now  designed,  the  form  Is  to  ac- 
ootnpany  the  case  file  (or  the  arresting  offi- 
cer's report)  so  that  the  final  dUp)osltion 
can  be  reported  in  each  case  at  whatever 
level  it  occurs — ^police,  proeecutor,  or  coiu-t. 
We  recognize  that  the  adoption  of  such  pro- 
cedure will  require  an  educational  program 
with  criminal  Justice  agencies.  The  disposi- 
tion form  will  follow  the  arrestee's  record  on 
the  current  charge(s)  until  final  action  is 
taken  as  a  result  of  bis  arrest.  If  the  case  goes 
to  the  prosecutor,  his  office  should  complete 
the  form  and  submit  it  to  the  FBI  Identifica- 
tion Division  when  the  matter  Is  resolved  at 
this  level.  If  court  action  Is  required,  the  pros- 
ecutor's office  or  clerk  of  the  court  should 
complete  the  form  and  forward  It.  Note  par- 
ticularly the  provision  for  four-finger  finger- 
print Impressions  and  Instruction  number 
two  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  form.  This 
provision  was  Included  in  anticipation  of  a 
possible  future  requirement  that  records  of 
convictions  in  the  National  repository  be 
supported  by  fingerprints.  Also,  of  course, 
more  positive  controls  are  thereby  provided 
for  the  entire  system.  The  actual  size  of  the 
form  will  be  the  same  as  a  fingerprint  card, 
namely,  8  Inches  by  8  Inches. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  and  standard- 
ization, particularly  In  light  of  the  tremend- 
otis  volumes  of  forms  handled  by  the  FBI 
Identification  Division,  It  Is  essential  that 
the  new  form  be  utilized  by  all  oontrlbutlors 
In  reporting  final  dispositions.  The  new  R-84 
form  Is  being  printed  on  green  stock  and  as 
soon  as  copies  are  available  an  Initial  supply 
will  be  sent  to  each  fingerprint  contributor. 
Thereafter,  you  should  order  the  form  as 
you  need  additional  ooples. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Edgar  Hoover, 

IHrector. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  in  offering  legislation  to 
remedy  the  adverse  effects  of  Judge  Oe- 
sell's  Jime  15  decision  regarding  FBI 
identification  services. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  could  no  longer  dis- 
seminate identification  records  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  submitted  by  local  and 


State  governmental  agencies  in  connec- 
tion with  nonlaw -enforcement  piuposes. 
This  service  has  been  halted  until  the 
Congress  acts  to  provide  the  necessary 
authority  to  disseminate  arrest  records 
outside  the  Federal  Government  for  em- 
ployment, licensing,  and  related  purposes. 

The  legislation  we  offer  today  will  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  exchange 
criminal  record  information  with  State 
and  local  agencies.  The  Nevada  attorney 
general  and  the  director  of  the  Nevada 
Commission  on  Crime,  Delinquency,  and 
Corrections  advise  me  that  they  have 
been  seriously  hampered  in  their  efforts 
to  screen  personnel  applying  for  licensing 
and  employment.  Our  bill  will  permit 
States  to  utilize  the  FBI  identification 
services  in  the  employment  of  school- 
teachers, the  licensing  of  lawyers,  private 
investigators,  real  estate  agents,  and 
other  areas  of  nonlaw-enforcement  em- 
ployment. 

Our  bill  is  very  much  needed  in  Nevada 
where  privilege  industries  play  such  a 
large  role  in  the  State.  It  is  essential 
that  the  State  be  able  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  potential  employees  and  employ- 
ers in  the  gaming  and  liquor  industries. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  preparing  a  bill  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  being  introduced 
today.  I  would  urge  the  Department  to 
send  their  proposal  up  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  we  may  have  an  opportimity 
to  review  their  approach  to  the  problem. 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  agree  upon 
a  bill  that  would  extend  this  essential 
service  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
adequate  sanctions  and  administrative 
safeguards. 


ByMr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  2546.  A  bill  to  facilitate  and  regu- 
late the  exchange  of  criminal  justice  in- 
formation and  to  insure  the  security  and 
priv6u;y  of  criminal  justice  information 
systems.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  which  confronts  Con- 
gress with  the  important  issue  of  how 
law  enforcement  agencies — Federal, 
State,  and  local — can  maintain  and  dis- 
seminate necessary  information  on  crimi- 
nal offenders  and  still  protect  the  pri- 
vacy rights  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

This  has  become  an  increasingly  more 
critical  Issue  in  the  computer  age,  as 
the  hearings  held  early  this  year  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
amply  demonstrated.  The  problem  was 
stated  succinctly  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  as  follows: 

The  ImjMrtance  of  having  complete  and 
timely  Information  about  crimes  and  of- 
fenders available  at  the  right  place  and  the 
right  time  has  been  demonstrated  through- 
out this  chapter  and,  Indeed,  throtighout  this 
report.  With  timely  Information,  a  police  of- 
ficer could  know  that  he  should  hold  an 
arrested  shoplifter  for  having  committed 
armed  robbery  elsewhere.  With  a  more  de- 
tailed background  on  bow  certain  kinds  of 
offenders  respond  to  correctional  treatment, 
a  Judge  could  more  Intelligently  sentence  a 
second  offender.  With  better  projections  of 
next  year's  workload,  a  State  budget  office 
would  know  whether  and  where  to  budget  for 
additional  parole  officers. 

Modem  Information  technology  now  per- 


mits a  massive  assault  on  these  problems  at  a 
level  never  before  conceivable.  Computers 
have  been  tised  to  solve  related  problems  In 
such  diverse  fields  as  continental  air  defense, 
production  scheduling,  airline  reservations, 
and  corporate  management.  Modern  com- 
puter and  communications  techncdogy  per- 
mits many  users,  each  sitting  in  his  own  of- 
fice, to  have  immediate  remote  access  to  large 
computer-based,  central  data  banks.  Each 
user  can  add  Information  to  a  central  file 
to  be  shared  by  the  others.  Access  can  be  re- 
stricted so  that  only  specified  users  can  get 
certain  Information. 

The  most  delicate  part  of  any  criminal 
Justice  information  system  Is  the  record  of 
previously  arrested  people  and  accompanying 
Information  about  them.  Such  Information 
Is  valuable  In  making  prosecution,  sentenc- 
ing, and  correctional  decisions.  But  when- 
ever govenunent  records  contain  derogatory 
personal  information,  they  create  serious 
public  policy  problems : 

The  record  may  contain  Incomplete  or  In- 
correct Information. 

The  Information  may  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands  and  be  used  to  Intimidate  or  embar- 
rass. 

The  information  may  be  retained  long 
after  it  has  lost  Its  usefulness  and  serves  only 
to  harass  ex-offenders,  or  Its  mere  existence 
may  diminish  an  offender's  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  redemption. 

Heretofore,  the  inherent  inefficiencies  of 
manual  files  containing  millions  of  names 
have  provided  a  built-in  protection.  Acces- 
sibility win  be  greatly  enhanced  by  putting 
the  files  in  a  computer,  so  that  the  protection 
afforded  by  inefficiency  virlU  diminish,  and 
special  attention  must  be  directed  at  protect- 
ing privacy.  However,  the  new  technology  can 
create  both  more  useful  information  and 
greater  individual  protection. 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission's report  in  1967,  a  great  deal  of 
study  has  been  given  to  the  security  and 
privacy  aspects  of  criminal  justice  infor- 
mation systems.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Assist«uice  Administration,  created  by 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  soon  originated  as 
Project  SEARCH — System  for  Electronic 
Analysis  and  Retrieval  of  Criminal  His- 
tories— a  prototype,  computerized  sys- 
tem for  the  exchange  of  criminal  history 
information  among  the  States.  In  De- 
cember 1970,  having  successfully  demon- 
strated the  prototype,  Project  SEARCH 
was  turned  over  to  the  FBI  for  develop- 
ment of  an  operational  system  to  be  part 
of  the  National  Crime  Information  Sys- 
tem. One  of  the  crucial  decisions  required 
to  be  made  by  the  SEARCH  project 
group  was  how  to  deal  with  the  security 
and  privacy  problem.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  that  group,  which  was  com- 
posed of  distinguished  members  of  the 
law  enforcement  and  data  processing 
communities,  contributed  significantly  to 
the  development  of  the  legislation  I  now 
introduce. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration  in 
the  Senate  of  the  proposed  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  an  amend- 
ment was  added  to  that  legislation  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  re- 
quire the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  submit  legislative  rec- 
ommendations to  promote  the  integrity 
and  accuracy  of  criminal  justice  data 
collection.  Popularly  known  as  the 
Mathias  amendment,  for  its  author,  our 
colleague  fnMn  Maryland,  the  provision 
was  subsequently  amraided  in  conference 
to  make  clear  that  the  legislative  reoom- 
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mendations  should  assist  in  the  purposes 
of  the  law  enforcement  assistant  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  is  Attorney 
General  Mitchell's  response  to  the  leg- 
islative mandate  of  the  190  act. 
The  slgnlflcant  features  are: 
Provide  for  stringent  controls  over  the 
security  of  criminal  Justice  data  systems, 
including  that  they  be  used  only  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  and  under  the 
management  control  of  law  enforcement 
agencies.  In  order  to  permit  State  and 
local  agences  which  cannot  now  meet 
these  requirements  to  participate  in  a 
system,  the  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  grant  waivers  in  proper  cases. 
Provides  for  limited  access  to  covered 
data  systems.  Only  law  enforcement 
agencies — police,  courts,  corrections — 
will  have  direct  access.  Further  dissemi- 
nation of  information  must  be  necessary 
to  the  enforcement  of  a  specific  law  and 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Authorizes  an  individual  to  have  access 
to  his  record  so  that  he  may  ensure  that 
it  is  accurate  and  complete. 

Flequires  operating  procedures  to 
assure  that  each  individual's  record  is 
purged  from  the  active  files  after  the 
passage  of  a  suCRcient  period  of  time  to 
indicate  that  the  Individual  is  no  longer 
active  in  the  criminal  Justice  system — 
that  is,  deceased  or  rehabilitated. 

Provides  for  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  the  willful  dissemination  or 
use  of  criminal  justice  information  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  formed  by 
this  bill  are  deserving  of  the  serious  and 
prompt  consideration  of  the  Senate.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
according  it  that  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Attorney  General's  letter  transmitting 
the  legislation,  the  bill,  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2546 
A    bill    to   facilitate   and   regulate    the   ex- 
change of  criminal  Justice  Information  and 
to  Insure  the  security  and  privacy  of  crim- 
inal  Justice   Information  systems 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   in   Congress    assembled.   That    this    Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation Systems  Secvulty  and  Privacy  Act 
of  1971," 

DEFINITIONS 

8*c.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "criminal  Justice  Information  system" 
means  a  system.  Including  the  equipment, 
facilities,  procedures,  agreements  and  organi- 
zations thereof,  funded  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, for  the  collection,  processing  or 
dissemination  of  criminal  offender  record  In- 
formation or  criminal  Intelligence  informa- 
tion. 

(2)  "criminal  offender  record  information" 
means  records  and  related  data,  contained 
in  a  criminal  juatlce  information  system, 
compiled  by  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
purposes  of  identifying  criminal  offenders 
and  alleged  offenders  and  maintaining  as  to 


such  persons  summaries  of  arrests,  the  na- 
tuie  and  disposition  of  criminal  charges, 
sentencing,  confinement,  rehabUltatlon  and 
release. 

(3)  "criminal  Intelligence  Information" 
means  Investigatory  Information,  Including 
reports  of  iniormante  and  Investigators,  In 
matters  pertaining  to  law  enforcement,  con- 
tained In  a  criminal  Justice  information  sys- 
tem and  Indexed  under  an  individual's  name, 
or  retrievable  by  reference  to  an  individual 
by  name  or  otherwise.  The  term  does  not 
Include  information  from  the  news  media 
or  other  sources  accessible  to  the  public. 

(4)  "criminal  Justice  information"  In- 
cludes crlmlaal  offender  record  information 
and  criminal  intelligence  Information, 

(5)  "Law  enforcement"  means  any  activity 
pertaining  to  crime  prevention,  control  or 
reduction  or  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
law.  Including,  but  not  limited  to  police 
efforts  to  prevent,  control  or  reduce  crime  or 
to  apprehend  criminals,  activities  of  cor- 
rections, probation  or  parole  authorities, 

(6)  "law  enforcement  agency"  means  a 
public  agency  which  performs  as  its  principal 
function  activities  pertaining  to  law  enforce- 
ment. 

ACCESS  AND  178E 

Sec.  3,  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  access  to 
criminal  Justice  information  systems  shall 
be  available  only  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Criminal  Justice  Information  may 
be  used  only  for  law  enforcement  purjKDses 
or  for  such  additional  lawful  purposes  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  enforcement  or  adminis- 
tration of  other  provisions  of  law  as  the  At- 
torney General  may  prescribe  by  regula/tlons 
Issued  under  section  6. 

(b)  Criminal  Justice  information  may  be 
made  available  to  qualified  persons  for  re- 
search related  to  law  enforcement  under 
regulations  established  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Such  regulations  shall  establish  proce- 
dures to  assure  the  security  of  the  Informa- 
tion released  and  the  privacy  of  individuals 
about  whom  information  Is  released. 

(c)  An  individual  who  believes  that  crimi- 
nal offender  record  Information  concerning 
him  is  Inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  maintained 
In  violation  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  satisfac- 
tory verification  of  his  identity,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  published  rules  stating  the 
time,  place,  fees  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  statute,  and  procedure  to  be  followed,  be 
entitled  to  review  such  information  and  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  chal- 
lenge or  correction. 

SECTTRrrT,   tJPDATING   AND   PURGING 

Sec,  4,  Criminal  Justice  Information  sys- 
tems shall — 

(ai  Unless  exempted  under  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  6,  be  dedicated  to 
law  enforcement  purposes  and  be  under  the 
management  control  of  a  law  enforcement 
agency: 

(b)  Include  operating  procedures  reason- 
ably designed  to  assure  the  security  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  system  from 
unauthorized  disclcsure.  and  to  assure  that 
criminal  offender  record  information  in  the 
syotem  Is  regularly  and  accurately  revlfed  to 
include  subsequently  furnished  informa- 
tion; and 

(c)  include  operating  procedures  designed 
to  assure  that  criminal  offender  record  in- 
formation concerning  an  individual  is  re- 
moved from  the  active  records,  based  on 
considerations  of  age,  nature  of  the  record 
and  a  reasonable  interval  following  the  last 
entry  of  information  indicating  that  the  in- 
dividual is  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
law  enforcement  agency. 

Id)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 3  or  of  this  section,  or  of  any  rule,  reg- 
ulaticn,  or  procedure  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto,  any  criminal  Justice  information 
pertaining  to  Juvenile  delinquents  which  is 
maintained  as  part  of  a  criminal  Justice  in- 
formation system  shall  be  afforded,  at  least. 


the  same  protection  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  procedural  safeguards  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  individual  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Information  is  maintained,  in  matters 
relating  to  access,  use.  security,  updating, 
and  purging,  as  it  would  be  if  It  were  not 
maintained  as  part  of  such  system. 

ClVn,  AND  CRIMINAL  REMEDIES 

Sec,  5.  (a)  A  person  with  respect  to  whom 
criminal  Justice  Information  willfully  has 
been  maintained,  disseminated  or  used  In 
violation  of  this  Act  shall  have  a  civil  cause 
of  action  against  the  person  responsible  for 
such  violation  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  such  person  actual  damages  and 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  other  litiga- 
tion costs  reasonably  Incurred. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  disseminates  or  uses 
criminal  Justice  information  knowing  such 
dissemination  or  use  to  be  In  violation  of  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

(c)  No  public  official  or  agency  shall  t>e 
subject  to  any  civil  or  criminal  penalty  under 
this  section  for  the  dissemination  or  use  of 
Information  obtained  or  derived  from  sources 
accessible  to  the  public. 

(d)  A  good  faith  reliance  upon  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  of  applicable  law  gov- 
erning maintenance  dissemination  or  use  of 
criminal  justice  Information,  or  upon  rules, 
regtilatlons  or  procedures  prescribed  there- 
under, shall  constitute  a  complete  defense 
to  a  clvU  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
this  Act. 

REGtTLATIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized, 
after  appropriate  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  participating  In  Information 
systems  covered  by  this  Act,  to  establish  such 
rules,  regulations  and  procedures  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

OmcE  OF  THE  Attorney  General. 
Washington,  DC,  September  20.  1971. 
The  Vice  President. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
is  a  legislative  proposal  entitled,  "Criminal 
Justice  Information  Systems  Security  and 
Privacy  Act  of  1971."  This  proposal  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Congressional  mandate  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970  that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  of  this  Department  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  to  assist  In  the 
purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  with 
respect  to  promoting  the  integrity  and  ac- 
curacy of  criminal  Justice  datt  collection, 
processing  and  dissemination  systems  funded 
In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  protecting  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  persons  covered  or  affected  by 
such  systems.  Also  enclosed  Is  a  sectlon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  proposal. 

The  draft  bill  provides  for  stringent  con- 
trols over  the  securit;'  of  and  access  to  crim- 
inal Justice  information  systems,  contains 
appropriate  provisions  for  updating  of  in- 
formation in  them,  for  purging  of  outdated 
information,  and  for  allowing  individuals  to 
have  access  to  criminal  history  records  con- 
cerning them,  in  order  to  insure  that  they 
are  accurate  and  complete. 

The  draft  bill  also  provides  civil  and  crim- 
inal remedies  against  those  who  violate  its 
provisions  by  unlawful  dissemination  or  use 
of  criminal  Justice  Information  and  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  effectuate  its  provisions. 

The  proposed  legislation  would,  I  believe, 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  persons 
affected  by  the  collection  and  dissemination 
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of  criminal  Justice  Information,  while  at  the 
same  time  ensuring  that  the  legitimate  needs 
of  law  enforcement  authorities  for  complete 
and  accurate  information  may  be  satisfied. 
It«  early  and  favorable  consideration  is  urged. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  consistent  with  the  Pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

John  N.  Mitchell, 

i4f(orncy  General. 

Section-By-Section  Analysis 
Sec.  1   is  the  enactment  and  title  clause. 
Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

(1)  "Criminal  Justice  Information  sys- 
tem" Is  defined  to  include  thoee  systems  for 
the  collection,  processing  or  dissemination  of 
criminal  Justice  Information  that  are  funded 
In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  Any  system  re- 
ceiving LEAA  support  would  be  subject  to 
the  Act  In  Its  entirety,  Including  any  Federal 
participation.  With  respect  to  the  term 
"equipment"  In  section  2(1),  whenever 
equipment,  such  as  central  computer  facili- 
ties. Is  shared  with  non-criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems, the  term  Includes  only  those  pwrtions 
of  the  shared  equipment  which  are  used  In 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

(2)  "Criminal  offender  record  Informa- 
tion" Is  defined  to  Include  records  of  arrests 
and  dispositions  of  criminal  offenders.  This 
information  would  Include  data  necessary  to 
Identify  Individual  offenders  and  provide  a 
complete  history  of  their  Involvement  with 
the  criminal  Justice  system  including  arrest, 
arraignment,  trial  detention,  parole  and  re- 
lease. Intelligence  and  investigative  reports 
are  not  included  In  "criminal  offender  record 
Information". 

(3)  "Criminal  intelligence  information" 
Includes  investigatory  information  related  to 
law  enforcement  and  Indexed  or  retrievable 
by  individual  name.  Information  from  pub- 
lic sources  Is  excluded  so  as  to  avoid  the  im- 
position of  the  Act's  civil  and  criminal  i>en- 
altles  for  the  dissemination  or  use  of  In- 
formation that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
newspapers  or  other  public  sources. 

(4)  "Criminal  justice  Information"  in- 
cludes both  criminal  offender  record  In- 
formation and  criminal  intelligence  Informa- 
tion. 

(5)  The  definition  of  "law  enforcement"  Is 
taken  from  section  601(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended. 

(6)  "Law  enforcement  agency"  Includes 
only  agencies  that  are  principally  engaged 
in  law  enforcement  activities.  This  would  in- 
clude polloe  forces,  responsible  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  general  criminal  law,  prosecu- 
torial agencies,  courts  with  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, correction  departments  (including 
probation) ,  parole  commissions,  and  govern- 
mental agencies  that  are  engaged  principal- 
ly in  the  collection  and  provision  of  criminal 
Justice  Information.  The  deflnlton  would  ex- 
clude railroad  police,  harbor  police  and  other 
agencies  that  are  not  principally  concerned 
with  enforcing  general  criminal  laws  al- 
though they  may  have  some  limited  law  en- 
forcement responslbilltle*. 

Sec.  3.  Access  and  Use. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  only  law  en- 
forcement agencies  shall  have  direct  access 
to  systems  covered  by  the  Act  and  that  In- 
formation obtained  from  the  system  may  be 
used  only  for  law  enforcement  purposes  or 
additional  lawful  purposes  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  General  by  regulation.  It  Is  In- 
tended that  agencies  that  use  criminal  justice 
information  for  valid  non-law  enforcement 
purposes,  as  for  example,  counterintelligence, 
personnel  suitability,  or  security,  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  but  they  must  obtain  the 
information  through  a  law  enforcement 
agency. 

Subsection    (b)     permits    secondary    dis- 


semination for  research  purposes,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Such  regulations  must  establish  pro- 
cedures to  assure  data  security  and  to  pro- 
tect Individual  privacy. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  an  individual  to 
review  and  copy  his  criminal  offender  record 
file  upon  proof  of  Identity  amd  compliance 
with  published  rules  concerning  time,  place, 
fees  and  the  like.  This  right  to  individual 
access  does  not  apply  to  criminal  Intelligence 
information. 
Sec.  4.  Security,  Updating  and  Purging. 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  all  covered 
systems  shall,  unless  exempted  by  regula- 
tions, be  used  only  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses and  be  under  the  management  control 
of  a  law  enforcement  agency.  This  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  commingling  with  non-law 
enforcement  data  and  to  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  unauthorized  disclosure.  To  be 
"dedicated"  to  law  enforcement,  an  informa- 
tion system,  Including  all  equipment  and 
facilities,  must  be  limited  to  the  function  of 
serving  the  criminal  Justice  community  and 
fully  Independent  of  non-criminal  justice 
Information  systems.  "Management  control- 
means  the  authority  to  set  and  enforce  pwUcy 
concerning  system  operation  and  use.  includ- 
ing the  authority  to  employ  and  discharge 
personnel  engaged  In  operating  the  system. 

It  Is  recognized  that  many  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  that  may  wish  to 
participate  in  a  covered  system  cannot  now 
provide  system  facilities,  such  as  computers 
and  related  equipment  and  facilities,  that  are 
dedicated  solely  to  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. The  bill  therefore  permits  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  prescribe  regulations  exempt- 
ing such  agencies  from  this  requirement. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  system  procedures 
designed  to  minimize  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure and  to  assure  regular  and  accurate  up- 
dating of  offender  record  Information. 

Subsection  (c)  is  designed  to  assure  that 
offender  record  Information  is  removed  from 
the  active  records  after  the  passage  of  a  suf- 
ficient period  of  time  to  Indicate  that  the  in- 
dividual Is  no  longer  active  In  the  criminal 
Justice  system — that  is,  deceased  or  rehabili- 
tated. It  would  also  assure  that  record  in- 
formation which  Is  required  by  Federal  or 
State  law  to  have  limited  accessibility,  such 
as  on  Juvenile  defenders.  Is  maintained  sep- 
arately or  Is  removed  from  the  active  records. 
Purged  information  would  be  available  only 
to  agencies  having  a  specific  need  for  It  based 
on  statute.  An  example  of  statutory  need  Is 
found  In  the  provisions  of  the  Gun  Conta^sl 
Act  of  1968,  under  which  a  prior  felony  con- 
viction, however  remote,  is  the  basis  for  crim- 
inal violations.  See  e.g.,  18  U.S.C.  922(g)(1). 

Subsection  (d)  is  designed  to  Insure  that 
existing  State  statutes  limiting  access  to 
and  use  of  records  of  juvenile  offenders  ape 
not  superseded  by  this  legislation. 

Sec.  5.  Civil  and  Criminal  Penalties. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  civil  damages 
for  willful  unauthorized  maintenance,  dis- 
closure or  use  of  criminal  justice  Informa- 
tion, either  offender  record  information  or  in- 
telligence Information. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  criminal  penalties 
of  one  year  In  jail  or  $1,000  fine,  or  both, 
for  willful  and  knowing  violations  of  the 
Act. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  public  officials 
and  agencies  shall  not  be  subject  to  penalties 
for  the  dissemination  or  use  of  Information 
that  could  be  obtained  from  public  sources. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  avoid  the 
Imposition  of  penalties  for  dissemination  or 
use  of  Information  that  is  not  In  any  way 
confidential,  sensitive  or  peculiar  to  a  cov- 
ered sjrstem,  but  which  could  be  easily  ob- 
tained from  public  sources  by  anyone  desir- 
ing It. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  a  complete  defense 
against  any  civil  or  criminal  action  for  any 
law  enforcement  officer  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Act  or  applicable  State  laws,  or  to  regu- 


lations Issued  thereunder.  Thus,  an  officer 
could  not  incur  a  penalty  for  a  dlscloeure 
or  use  of  Information  in  the  course  of  per- 
forming his  duties  In  good  faith  reliance 
upon  rules  or  procedures  adopted  by  hla 
agency  under  the  Act  or  laws  and  regula- 
tions thereunder. 

Sec.  6.  Regulations.  This  section  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  to  establish  rules,  reg- 
ulations and  procedures  to  Implement  the 
Act,  after  ooiisultatlon  vrtth  appropriate  per- 
sons. Such  regulations  could  cover  such  mat- 
ters as  the  content  of  criminal  offender  rec- 
ord files  (excluded  offenses,  data  elements 
and  format,  for  example),  controls  on  the 
use  of  criminal  Intelligence  information,  the 
use  of  criminal  justice  information  for  other 
than  law  enforcement  purposes,  the  use  of 
such  information  for  research  purposes,  pro- 
cedures for  granting  access  to  individuals 
to  examine  and  copy  their  criminal  offender 
record  files  (including  procedures  for  veri- 
fication of  identity) ,  and  exemption  of  par- 
tlclpatlng  agencies  from  the  requirement 
that  system  equipment  must  be  dedicated 
exclusively  to  law  enforcement  purp>oses.  It 
is  contemplated  that  in  appropriate  cases  a 
partition  or  segment  of  a  centralized  com- 
puter will  be  permitted  to  be  dedicated  to 
a  criminal  justice  system,  provided  that  the 
personnel  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  par- 
tition or  segment  are  under  the  management 
control  of  a  law  enforcement  agency. 


By  Mr.  McGEE: 

S.  2547.  A  bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
bald  and  golden  eagles.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  C> 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  national 
attention  was  recently  focused  on  the 
State  of  Wyoming  when  my  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  En- 
vironmental, and  Consumer  Protection 
held  hearings  into  the  alleged  slaughter 
of  nearly  800  bald  and  golden  eagles. 
Since  these  revelations,  Americans  from 
across  the  Nation  have  written  me  ex- 
pressing genuine  shock  and  dismay  that 
such  an  act  could  have  been  perpetrated 
in  an  age  of  growing  environmental  en- 
lightenment. 

To  gain  some  insight  into  the  reason- 
ing leading  to  these  alleged  eagle 
slaughters,  I  would  like  to  reveal  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  one  of  the  individ- 
uals who  participated  in  the  shootings 
from  helicopters.  I  asked  if  at  any  time  it 
was  determined  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  eagles  had  been  destroyed  so  as  to  no 
longer  pose  a  threat,  real  or  imagined,  to 
sheep.  I  further  queried  him  as  to  when 
he  thought  it  would  be  the  time  to  refrain 
from  destroying  these  magnificent  birds. 
He  replied,  "Not  until  they're  all  gone." 
In  other  words,  that  individual  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  only  good  eagle  was  a 
dead  eagle. 

As  this  controversy  gained  national 
prominence  and  the  first  shock  waves  of 
sensationalism  began  subsiding,  there 
were  those  who  tired  of  the  publicity 
being  generated.  This  is  understand- 
able, especially  when  the  issue  suddenly 
became  a  debate  of  personalities  on  the 
part  of  those  involved.  This  resulted  in  a 
daily  game  of  rhetorical  ping-pong  run- 
ning the  full  gamut  of  denials,  accusa- 
tions, and  counterallegations. 

Perhaps  the  public  may  rightfully  grow 
weary  of  the  subject  of  eagle  killings. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  risk 
becoming  insensitive  to  deeper  Implica- 
tions involving  the  destruction  of  a 
species  of  wildlife. 
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I  realize  the  simple  gesture  of  Increas- 
ing the  penalties  for  killing  or  molesting 
bald  and  golden  eagles  will  not  solve  all 
problems  concerned  with  the  survival  of 
these  birds.  It  can  only  be  an  effort  to 
control  deliberate  acts  of  destruction. 

As  citizens  concerned  with  enhancing 
the  integrity  of  our  environment  and  the 
survival  of  all  living  species,  we  must  not 
limit  our  response  to  these  revelations 
to  shaking  our  heads  and  bemoaning  the 
Irresponsible  actions  of  a  few.  We  can- 
not allow  ourselves  to  stop  here.  There 
are  many  other  subtle  acts  of  man  which 
also  pose  threats  to  other  species  of  wild- 
life, as  well  as  our  American  eagles.  We 
must  also  concern  ourselves  with  these 
threats  and  give  them  considerable  scru- 
tiny and  study. 

Since  1940,  PWeral  law  has  protected 
the  bald  eagle  from  deliberate  destruc- 
tion or  molestation.  At  that  time  there 
was  concern  that  the  symbol  of  our  Na- 
tion was  headed  toward  the  point  of 
extinction.  Most  Americans,  I  believe, 
can  readily  identify  the  bald  eagle  with 
a  majestic  image  of  this  coimtry;  it  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  graceful  in  flight,  fierce 
when  molested,  faithful  and  protective 
of  its  young  and  indigenous  to  our  land. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  paint  this  bird  in 
alm^ost  sanctimonious  terms.  But  in  this 
age  of  increasing  environmental  aware- 
ness, the  real  question  we  should  be  ask- 
ing about  the  bald  eagle  and  the  golden 
eagle — or  wildlife  in  general,  for  that 
matter — is  how  the  specie  fits  into  the 
pattern  of  a  living  community.  We  are 
members  of  this  community.  Those  of  us 
who  must  spend  much  of  our  time  in  the 
crowded  corridors  and  streets  in  many  of 
our  ill-designed  cities  know  how  enrich- 
ing it  is  to  get  out  into  the  country  and 
enjoy  the  wUdemess  and  a  community 
of  wildlife  that  is  so  very  much  our  herit- 
age as  Americans — and  as  human  be- 
ings. 

While  the  zoos  of  our  great  citie*  may 
be  interesting  places  to  visit,  they  can- 
not, I  believe,  replace  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  watching  a  deer,  or  an  ante- 
lope, or  an  eagle  move  and  Uve  within  its 
habitat.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this 
almost  intangible  importance  wildlife 
has.  How  can  we  answer  the  stockman 
who  so  bluntly  asks,  "Which  is  more 
Important — an  eagle  or  my  livestock?" 
To  those  with  a  direct  interest  involved, 
the  answer  may  be  quite  slmjrfe.  Por  the 
public — which  has  an  interest  in  both 
livestock  and  eagles — the  answer  is  diffi- 
cult. In  the  months  to  come,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  to  explore  the  many  ques- 
ticms  raised  about  predators  and  the  so- 
called  predator-control  programis  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  planning  to 
conduct  hearings  so<mi  on  this  subject  and 
its  many  ramifications  before  my  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Bald  and 
Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act  by  increas- 
ing the  maximum  fine  from  the  present 
amount  of  $500  to  $5,000,  and  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  imprisonment  from  the 
present  6-month  term  to  a  term  not  to 
exceed  1  year.  Furthermore,  a  second  or 
eubsequent  oonvlcUoa  would  carry  a 
maximum  penalty  of  $10,000  and  im- 
prisonment for  a  period  not  to  exceed 


2  years.  Each  violation  of  this  act  will 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

The  penalty  section  of  my  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  additioDal  sanction  which 
Lb  not  currently  contained  in  the  law.  It 
requires  that  any  lease,  contract,  license, 
permit  or  other  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcultiu^,  or  the  head  of  any 
other  Pederad  department  or  agency 
with  any  person  involving  or  affecting 
the  public  lands  shall  contain  a  provi- 
sion rendering  such  instnunent  void 
should  the  contracting  party  be  con- 
victed of  any  offense  imder  this  act.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  provision  Is 
not  intended  to  single  out  any  partic- 
ular Individual  or  group  but  applies 
equally  to  all  persons  claiming  an  in- 
terest in  Federal  lands  by  an  agreement 
or  otherwise. 

The  Increase  of  penalties  alone,  I  real- 
ize, will  not  solve  all  problems  which  we 
have  erux)imtered  in  trying  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  eagle  from  deliberate 
destruction  by  man.  The  increased  pen- 
alties which  my  bill  provides  wUl,  how- 
ever, be  a  strong  deterrent  for  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  disregard  the  Bald 
and  Golden  E^agle  Protection  Act  and 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  promote  their 
own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

In  conclusion,  this  legislation  should 
be  Just  one  step  in  a  search  for  a  com- 
patible relationship  between  man  and 
his  environment.  We  must  not  only  learn 
to  ccHitrol  our  destructive  tendencies,  but 
we  must  also  strive  for  the  achievement 
and  enhancement  of  those  environment- 
al values  we  are  on  the  verge  of  losing 
forever. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 

S.  2551.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  for  an  Improved  national  se- 
curities transfer  system,  including  a  com- 
mercial securities  depository  corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  securi- 
ties  business  is  emerging  from  its  dark- 
est period  since  the  depression.  At  this 
watershed  in  the  industry's  history,  it  is 
vital  that  the  lessons  of  the  recent  past 
remain  fresh,  not  only  in  the  minds  of 
the  industry,  but  also  in  the  minds  of 
Congress  and  the  SEC.  We  in  Congress 
and  the  Commission  are  by  tradition  and 
by  law  the  diagnosticians  rather  than 
the  surgeons  of  the  industry's  ailments. 
Therefore,  these  lessons  are  for  us  less  a 
call  for  action  than  an  inducement  for  a 
reexamination  of  the  meaning  of  .self- 
regulation.  Our  goal  must  be  to  Insure 
that  the  securities  industry  has  the 
strength  and  capacity  it  needs  to  avoid 
another  period  of  instability  during  the 
1970's  and  1980'8,  The  Securities  Sub- 
committee is  striving  toward  that  goal 
during  our  extensive  study  of  the  indus- 
try's regulations  and  practices  which  be- 
gan on  July  1  of  this  year. 

If  it  could  be  said  that  there  is  a  sin- 
gle reason  for  our  study,  it  would  be  our 
recognition  of  the  need  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  the  small  investors  who  own 
70  percent  of  all  stock  in  American  cor- 


porations valued  at  over  $683  billion.  Just 
as  the  individual  citizen  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  free  society,  so  the  individual 
investor  constitutes  the  backbone  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  The  gravest 
threat  to  that  system  is  that  practices 
prevalent  in  the  securities  industry  will 
cut  down  the  accessibility  of  the  Nation's 
auction  market  to  the  average  investor. 
I  believe  it  essential  to  our  system  of  a 
broadly  based  capitalism  that  the  tra- 
ditional openness  of  the  securities 
markets,  for  long  the  envy  of  foreign 
exchanges,  be  preserved  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  be  given  to  the  mil- 
lions of  individuals  who  want  a  share  in 
the  ownership  of  American  business.  The 
fastest  way  to  condemn  any  system  is  to 
lead  individuals  to  lose  their  incentive  to 
preserve  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best 
way  to  encourage  a  thriving  free  enter- 
prise system  with  a  maximum  of  indi- 
vidual participation,  is  to  provide  more 
efficient,  cheaper,  and  more  creative  ways 
of  allowing  the  public  to  gain  a  stake  in 
the  Nation's  business. 

To  do  so,  the  industry  must  first  win 
the  greater  confidence  of  the  small  in- 
vestor. Therefore,  the  industry  must  be 
strengthened;  its  regulations  and  prac- 
tices refiect  modem  technology;  its  capi- 
tal infrastructure  reformed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  1970's;  and  its  continued 
profitability,  regardless  of  fluctuations 
in  volume,  assured. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  detract  from 
the  confidence  of  the  average  investor  in 
our  Nation's  securities  business  than  the 
revelation  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  a  nationa'  problem  of 
securities  thefts  and  losses.  Some  com- 
P'-ehsnsive  and  effective  system  is  needed 
to  safeguard  the  Nation's  wealth  In  cor- 
porate stocks  and  bonds. 

Given  this  immediate  and  pressing 
n^ed  for  further  reforms  in  the  securi- 
ties industry,  the  question  arises  wheth- 
er the  industry's  own  self-regulatory 
powers  are  capable  of  making  them.  The 
principle  of  self-regulation  has  long 
been  a  vital  premise  in  Congress*  con- 
tinued rethinking  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  Long  before  the 
adoption  of  that  act.  the  stock  exchanges 
had  evolved  a  system  of  internal  govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  admission  and  con- 
duct of  members.  Congress  chose  not  to 
preempt  this  self-regulation  when  it 
passed  the  acts  of  1933  and  1934.  The 
very  purpose  of  those  and  later  acts  was 
rot  to  replace  industry  regulation  with 
Federal  regulation,  but  to  remedy  defi- 
ciencies In  the  common  law  and  state 
statutes  governing  deceit  and  fraud.  In 
the  .series  of  acts  and  amendments  since 
1933,  Congress  has  continually  redefined 
the  meaning  of  sclf-regulatlon;  It  has 
never  contemplated  abrogating  it. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  sound  ones.  A 
self-regulatory  approach  Involves  Indus- 
try directly  in  the  regulatory  process. 
One  inevitable  result  of  this  involvement 
is  that  any  changes  are  bound  to  be  more 
pragmatic  and  hence  more  lasting.  As 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth  once  said: 

Regulatory  bodies,  like  the  people  who 
comprise  them,  have  a  market  life  cycle. 
In  youth  they  are  vlgoroiw,  aggressive,  evan- 
geiutlc,  and  even  intolerant.  Later  they 
mellow,  and  In  old  age — often  a  matter  of  10 
or  16  years — they  become,  with  some  excep- 
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tlone,  either  an  arm  of  the  Industry  they 
are  regulating  or  senile. 

The  primary  advantage  of  the  self- 
regulatory  approach  is  the  reduced  need 
for  an  extensive  and  sometimes  cumber- 
some governmental  bureaucracy  and  fur- 
ther commitments  of  the  taxpayer's 
money.  Therefore,  any  action  taken  by 
Congress  to  stimulate  reforms  should  in- 
volve the  industry  directly  and  should 
provide  for  a  maximum  of  industry- 
based  control  and  participation  in  the 
spirit  and  within  the  framework  of  self- 
regulation. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  securi- 
ties industry  is  unique  among  American 
industries  in  designing  imaginative  and 
constructive  programs  to  bring  about 
necessary  reforms.  It  is  widely  recognized 
that  these  programs  have  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  impor- 
tant thing  at  this  time,  however,  is  for 
the  securities  industry  to  achieve  a  imi- 
fied  approach  that  is  effective  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  brokerage  customers  in  the 
1970's. 

Despite  the  many  proposals  for  reform, 
so  far  efforts  to  restructure  the  securities 
Industry  have  been  fragmentary.  Groups 
such  as  the  North  American  Rockwell 
Corp.,  the  Rand  Corp.,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  Banking  and  Secu- 
rities Industries  Committee,  William 
McChesney  Martin's  task  force,  and 
even  Congress  itself  have  proposed  plans 
ranging  from  complete  abolition  of  the 
stock  certificate  to  mere  modification  of 
existing  processing  procedures.  As  yet, 
however,  no  organization  has  been  suf- 
ficiently representative  of  the  interests 
involved  nor  sufficiently  effective  In  se- 
curing their  cooperation  to  bring  about 
much-needed  reforms  in  the  securities 
industry. 

The  most  basic  need  In  the  securities 
industry  today  Is  for  an  overall  total 
systems  approach  to  the  stock  certificate 
processing  problem.  Here  the  industry  is 
faced  with  perhaps  its  greatest  challenge, 
for  estimated  trading  volume  at  the  end 
of  the  decade  far  exceeds  present  certif- 
icate processing  capacity.  Last  year  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  predicted  that 
the  Industry  could  handle  a  combined 
New  York-AMEX  volume  of  24  million 
shares  a  day,  plus  a  like  volume  on  the 
over-the-counter  market.  This  capacity 
will  be  surpassed  long  before  the  end  of 
the  decade,  when,  an  industry  spokesman 
recently  predicted,  average  daily  volume 
will  lie  between  27  to  36  million  shares 
with  occasional  peak  volumes  as  high  as 
63  million  shares. 

PROPOSALS  roa  retosm 

Several  proposals  to  deal  with  the 
time-consuming  and  Inefficient  proce- 
dures Involved  with  the  physical  move- 
ment of  securities  merit  the  closest  at- 
tention. One  group  of  proposals  advo- 
cates replacing  the  paper  certificate  with 
a  machine  readable  certificate.  The  indi- 
viduals who  favor  this  approach  are  fully 
aware  of  the  technical  problems  Involved 
in  designing  a  long-lasting  punchcard 
which  could  not  be  counterfeited  with  as 
much  difficulty  as  the  present  engraved 
certificate.  In  addition,  under  today's 
procedures,  large  portfolios  of  punched 
cards  would  still  have  to  be  transported 
much  in  the  same  fashion  as  stock  certif- 


icates are  today.  This  would  be  true  also 
of  the  proposed  "encoded"  certificate  or 
the  present  certificate  to  which  machine 
readable  information  would  be  attached. 
In  addition,  the  costs  of  conversion  to  a 
machine  readable  certificate,  requiring  a 
highly  mechanized  environment,  may 
spell  the  end  of  the  small  and  medium- 
size  broker. 

Other  proposals  would  certainly  ap- 
pear to  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
securities  industry,  but  It  is  questionable 
whether  they  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
public  customers.  Thus,  for  example, 
there  have  been  proposals  to  describe 
ownership  of  securities  in  U.S.  corpora- 
tions solely  by  bookkeeping  positions  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  used  by  bank 
checking  services.  In  an  Industry  where 
bookkeeping  procedures  are  notoriously 
poor,  however,  these  proposals  would  de- 
prive the  small  Investor  of  the  stock  cer- 
tificate, the  tangible  evidence  of  his 
ownership.  After  the  recent  disclosures 
of  widespread  securities  thefts  and  losses 
on  Wall  Street,  it  is  imderstandable  why 
customers  of  stock  brokerage  firms,  in 
their  desire  for  protection,  should  wish 
to  possess  their  certificates  and  provide 
for  their  safekeeping.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so  at  least  in  the  short  run. 

Transition  to  the  so-called  certifi- 
cateless  society  would  in  my  opinion  be 
desirable  in  the  long  nm,  however,  pro- 
vided that  the  industry  develops  proce- 
dures to  furnish  Individual  investors 
with  more  accurate  periodic  statements 
of  their  securities  holdings  and  to  reduce 
substantially  the  opportunities  for  fraud- 
ulent manipulation  of  records  of  securi- 
ties holdings  In  the  data  banks  of  the 
Industry's  computers.  In  addition  to  these 
conditions,  I  believe  that,  in  view  of  the 
findings  of  my  former  colleague  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Gallagher,  any  further  efforts 
to  concentrate  data  concerning  owner- 
ship of  securities  should  be  combined 
with  appropriate  provisions  for  keeping 
such  information  on  record  with  maxi- 
mum confidentiality.  It  will  be  some 
years  before  these  conditions  can  be 
fully  satisfied  and  before  the  many  State 
laws  governing  the  paper  certificate  can 
be  amended,  so  that  the  stock  certificate 
may  be  replaced  with  a  form  of  owner- 
ship similar  to  that  of  modem  bank 
checking  accounts.  Such  a  development, 
however,  would  be  most  advantageous, 
not  only  for  the  securities  business, 
which  would  be  relieved  of  its  present 
custodial  responsibilities,  but  also  for  the 
millions  of  American  investors  who 
would  benefit  from  a  cheaper,  safer,  and 
more  convenient  form  of  ownership  of 
their  shares  in  American  enterprise. 

SECURTTIKS   DEPOSTTORT   SYSTEM 

Although  development  of  a  new  form 
of  securities  ownership  will  take  some 
years,  major  structural  reforms  in  the 
securities  business  are  needed  now,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Immediate  future. 
Thus,  It  is  essential  that  we  consider 
other  possible  areas  for  Improvement  In 
the  near  future.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Banking  and  Securities  Industries 
Committee,  composed  of  the  presidents 
of  the  exchanges  and  other  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  securities  business,  to  es- 
tablish a  national  securities  depository 
system  deserves  particular  consideration. 


Current  depositories  in  operation,  such 
as  the  Central  Certificate  Service  of  the 
New  York-AMEX,  maint^^in  physical  cus- 
tody of  securities  on  deposit  from  mem- 
ber brokerage  houses.  Transfer  of  owner- 
ship Is  made  by  bookkeeping  entry  on  a 
net-by-net  rather  than  transaction-by- 
transaction  basis  between  brokerage 
houses.  These  systems  permit  large  re- 
ductions in  the  volume  of  back  office 
paperwork  with  resulting  savings  to 
member  brokers. 

Present  depositories  are  hampered  by 
incomplete  bank  participation  and  by 
separate  member  and  nonmember  rec- 
ordkeeping systems.  In  addition,  the 
physical  movement  of  securities  is  such 
that  another  period  of  high  trading  vol- 
umes as  hi  1968  might  well  again  suffo- 
cate Wall  Street  in  its  own  paperwork. 
A  national  depository  system,  however, 
woiQd  effectively  reduce  by  50  percent 
the  present  physical  movement  of  securi- 
ties. The  result  would  be  a  large  savings 
to  brokers  in  the  form  of  lower  overhead 
on  certificate  processing  operations.  The 
time  for  effectmg  transfers  of  ownership 
of  securities  would  be  reduced  by  40  per- 
cent. In  addition,  the  operating  costs  to 
brokers  of  such  a  system  would  be  sub- 
stantially lower  due  to  the  lesser  need 
for  physical  movement  of  securities.  This 
saving  could  be  passed  on  to  customers 
in  the  form  of  lower  commission  rates. 
Finally,  there  would  be  a  far  lesser  risk 
of  theft  or  loss  of  customer  securities 
since  fewer  persons  would  be  involved  in 
handling  certificates. 

A  significant  advantage  of  a  depository 
system  is  that  possession  of  the  stock 
certificate  can  be  made  optional.  Those 
customers  who  demand  the  certificates 
may  do  so  while  those  who  have  no  real 
need  for  them  wlU  not  use  certificates. 
Since  about  70  percent  of  present  day 
customer  transactions  are  institutional. 
I  believe  the  optional  approach  can  bring 
about  a  significant  reduction  in  the  nimi- 
ber  of  stock  certificates  which  must  be 
processed  by  the  industry. 

A  national  depository  system  would 
be  entirely  compatible  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  machine  readable  certificate, 
if  the  industry  should  choose  to  embark 
in  that  direction.  In  fact,  given  the  pres- 
ent procedures  of  transferring  physical 
possession  of  the  security,  a  depository 
system  may  be  a  necessary  prerequisite 
to  control  the  environment  in  which  a 
machine  readable  certificate  would  be 
used. 

Most  importantly,  a  national  deposi- 
tory system  of  the  kind  I  have  described 
would  be  an  Important  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  what  I  believe  is  the  ultimate 
solution  to  Wall  Street's  back  office  prob- 
lems; namely,  a  new  form  of  ownership 
of  seciulties.  The  nationwide  communi- 
cations network  required  to  allow  trans- 
fer of  ownership  on  the  books  of  the  de- 
pository system  could  eventually  become 
the  technological  and  capital  base  for  a 
nationwide  bookkeeping  net  work  in  the 
"certificateless  society  "  Furthermore, 
the  Joint  efforts  required  among  all  sec- 
tors of  the  industry  to  implement  this 
Idea  may  well  bring  about  a  new  spirit 
of  determination  and  cooperation,  new 
approaches  to  the  Industry's  problems 
and  new  forms  of  organization  to  achieve 
Industrywide  and  nationwide  objectives. 
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NATIONAL  SXCtnimES  CORPOEATION 


In  order  to  focus  the  industry's  efforts 
at  solving  what  has  become  a  national 
problem;  namely,  the  need  for  safer, 
cheaper,  and  more  efficient  means  of 
transferring  ownership  In  American  busi- 
ness enterprise,  I  am  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  program  to  bring 
into  operation  a  nationwide  system  for 
transferring  securities  ownership. 

This  program  will  operate  in  two 
stages:  First,  It  will  establish  a 
COMSAT-type,  privately  owned  and 
funded.  National  Securities  Corp.  This 
Corporation  will,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
commence  operation  as  a  nationwide  de- 
pository system.  It  will  act  as  a  compre- 
hensive settlement  system,  maintaining 
physical  custody  of  corporate  stocks  and 
bonds  placed  on  deposit  by  the  NaUon's 
financial  institutions  in  decentralized  re- 
gional depositories  Transfer  of  owner- 
ship of  certificates  will  be  made  by  book- 
keeping entry,  much  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  accomplishes  for  deposits 
of  member  banks. 

While  direct  depositors  in  the  system 
will  be  limited  to  member  firms  of  the 
national  exchanges  and  the  larger  insti- 
tutional investors,  any  customer  of  a 
member  firm  would  be  permitted  as  now 
to  leave  his  certificate  with  the  firm 
which  could  then  deliver  It  to  the  re- 
gional depository  for  safekeeping  When 
the  customer  decided  to  seU  his  security 
the  change  in  ownership  would  be  re- 
flected on  the  records  of  the  corporation 
and  the  firm  for  the  purchasing  customer 
would  be  credited  for  the  security  Thus 
the  functions  of  settling  and  ciearing 
securiUes  transactions,  presently  per- 
formed by  brokerage  houses  and  by 
limited  depositories  would  be  assumed 
by  the  Corporation  Whether  the  Cor- 
poration would  also  assume  the  duties  of 
existing  transfer  agents:  namely  insur- 
ance and  cancellation  of  certificates  Is 
a  matter  which  I  feel  deserves  further 
consideration  and  which  I  would  hope 
the  Securities  Subcommittee  would  con- 
sider during  hearings  on  this  bill 

Establishment  of  this  depository  sys- 
tem would,  as  I  have  mentioned  eariier 
substantially  increase  the  certificate 
processing  capacity  of  the  securities  busi- 
ness. Significant  savings  in  operating 
costs  would  accrue  to  member  depositors 
Opportunities  for  theft  and  loss  of  stock 
certificates  would  be  substantiaUy  dimin- 
ished. Finally,  the  national  securities 
depository  system  will  aUow  customers 
of  brokerage  houses  to  mainuin  physical 
possession  of  their  stock  certificates  at 
least  unUl  the  securities  business  devel- 
ops procedures  for  new  forms  of  owner- 
ship that  are  safe,  cheap,  and  efficient. 

No  solution  to  the  Industry's  certifi- 
cate process  problem  is  without  its  rel- 
ative weaknesses.  To  permit  full  par- 
ticipation of  banks  in  a  national  de- 
pository systems,  laws  In  50  States  will 
have  to  be  amended.  To  permit  pledg- 
ing of  seciiritles  on  deposit  as  collateral 
for  loans,  laws  governing  the  stock  cer- 
tificate may  have  to  be  changed.  These 
impediments,  however,  would  neither 
frustrate  the  establishment  of  a  national 
depository  system  nor  prevent  the  signifi- 
cant advantages  which  I  have  mentioned. 
To  deal  with  these  legal  problems,  I  pro- 
pose a  National  Commission  on  Uniform 


Securities  Laws,  composed  of  represent- 
atives from  the  securities  business,  from 
those  charged  with  the  administration  of 
State  securities  laws,  from  organizations 
which  represent  the  private  Investor, 
from  the  bsuiking  industry  and  from  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
The  National  Commission  will  make 
recommendations  to  State  legislators  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  an  effec- 
tive national  securities  depository  sys- 
tem. 

The  National  Securities  Corporation, 
the  privately  owned  corporation  which 
would  be  created  if  this  bill  becomes  law, 
would  be  charged  with  ihe  task  of  con- 
ducting basic  research  into  certiflcateless 
means  of  owning  securities  similar  to  the 
present  system  of  owning  many  Govern- 
ment securities  by  bookkeeping  entry. 
Once  safe,  efficient  and  confidential 
means  of  representing  ownership  of  se- 
curities without  the  need  for  the  stock 
certificate  are  developed,  then  the  second 
stage  of  the  national  program  would  go 
into  effect.  The  National  Securities  Cor- 
poration would  then  gradually  convert 
its  operations  to  handle  certificateless 
means  of  ownership.  Since  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  problem,  which  will  re- 
quire years  of  further  effort  by  the  securi- 
ties industry,  the  computer  industry,  and 
Federal  and  State  legislatures,  some 
central  facility,  such  as  the  National 
Securities  Corporation,  should  be  estab- 
lished to  devote  to  this  task  a  level  of  at- 
tention, structure  and  effort  beyond  what 
it  is  now  receiving. 

I  propose  these  two  new  structures, 
the  National  Securities  Corporation  and 
the  National  Commission  on  Uniform  Se- 
curities Laws,  with  due  regard  for  the 
tremendous  efforts  made  thus  far  by  all 
the  groups  which  have  given  the  prob- 
lem their  consideration—  the  stock  ex- 
changes, the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers,  the  Association  of 
Stock  Exchange  Firms,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  Banking  and  Se- 
curities Industries  Committee,  and  many 
others.  They  have  contributed  immense- 
ly to  our  comprehension  of  the  problems 
and  approaches  to  their  solutions.  It  is 
my  belief  that  these  national  organiza- 
tions which  I  have  proposed  will  serve 
to  provide  a  useful  fonun  where  these 
groups  may  coordinate  their  efforts  in 
the  future. 

The  task  of  establishing  a  national 
system  for  transferring  securities  owner- 
ship will  require  the  close  cooperation 
of  all  these  groups.  Because  of  the  many 
technical  complexities  involved  in  such 
a  task,  the  Corporation  which  I  have 
proposed  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  its  final 
form.  Rather,  I  would  hope  that  during 
the  hearings  on  the  problems  in  the 
securities  business  this  month  the  Se- 
curities Subcommittee  will  consider  this 
proposal  and  solicit  the  recommenda- 
tions of  interested  parties  on  appropriate 
substantive  changes.  Recently,  I  myself 
have  received  the  views  of  a  number  of 
industry  spokesmen  who  have  Indicated 
their  Interest  in  this  proposal.  Hearings 
on  this  proposal  would  in  themselves 
serve  to  stimulate  the  Interest  of  the 
various  industry  groups,  whom  I  urge 
to  continue  their  efforts  at  bringing 
about  reforms. 


Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  securities 
markets  he  at  the  very  pulsebeat  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  Failure  to  act  now 
during  this  period  of  relative  stability  in 
the  securities  business  may  well  culmi- 
nate in  another  period  when  the  business 
is  choked  by  its  own  sales  efforts.  Not 
only  the  securities  business  but  also 
the  national  economy  Itself  is  at  stake. 
Responsible  and  careful  planning  now 
by  the  Congress  is  essential  to  assist  the 
banking  and  securities  industries  to  meet 
the  future  needs  of  the  Nation's  30  mil- 
lion direct  stockholders  and  106  million 
individuals  who  own  stock  Indirectly 
through  pension  and  Insurance  plans  and 
mutual  funds.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  establishment  of  the  national  pro- 
gram for  an  improved  means  of  trans- 
fering  securities  ownership  will  afford  the 
Nation's  banking  and  securities  indus- 
tries the  opportunity  to  meet  those  needs, 
to  avoid  another  period  of  instability, 
and  to  safeguard  the  Nation's  financial 
assets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  2551 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national  program 
for  an  Improved  national  securities  trans- 
fer system.  Including  a  commercial  securi- 
ties depository  corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Securities 
Act". 

TITLE   I— NATIONAL  SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 

SHORT    TtTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Securities  Corporation  Act". 

DECLARATION     OF     POLICY     AND     PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  la)  The  Congress  declares  that  It 
Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish. In  cooperation  with  private  Industry,  a 
national  program  for  an  Improved  national 
securities  transfer  system,  which  will  facili- 
tate the  ownership  of  business  enterprise  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
will  promote  the  stability  of  the  securities 
business  vital  for  the  national  economy. 

( b )  To  carry  out  this  policy.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a  National 
Securities  Corporation  which  shall — 

( 1 )  establish  and  operate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  a  national  securities  de- 
pository system  to  provide  national  securities 
depository  services  until  methods  and  pro- 
cedures can  be  developed  and  Implemented 
to  evidence  ownership  of  securities  by  means 
other  than  possession  of  paper  certlflcatee; 

(2)  establish,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  a  national  securities  transfer  system 
Involving  certiflcateless  mean*  of  securities 
ownership; 

(3)  upon  approval  of  the  board  of  directors 
ot  the  Corporation,  implement  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  appointed  vmder 
title  n  of  this  Act; 

(4)  adopt  and  utilize  the  beneflta  of  mod- 
em  technology  in  providing  securities  trans- 
fer servlceB  in  a  safe  and  efficient  manner  at 
a  reasonable  cost;  and 

(5)  promote  competition  and  growth  In  the 
securities  Industry  by  providing  for  the  safe, 
efficient,  and  economic  transfer  of  securities 
through  a  national  securities  traiufer  sys- 
tem. 
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(c)    Nothing  in  this  title  shaU   be  con 
strued  to  prohibit  the  development  or  opera- 
tion oif  additional  securities  transfer  systems. 

KSTABLIBHUENT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
established  In  accordance  with  section  104 
of  this  tiue,  a  National  Securities  Corpora- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Corpora- 
tion") which  shall  be  a  corporation  for  profit 
The  right  to  repeal  or  amend  this  title  Is 
expressly  reserved. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  the  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  104 
of  this  title,  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
shall  provide  for  cumulative  voting  by  the 
shareholders  under  section  27(d)  of  the  Dls- 
wIk.  °^^'"'»l"a  Corporation  Act,  and  the 
rights  of  shareht^ders  under  section  45(b)  of 
such  Act  shall  apply  to  all  shareholders  of 
the  Corporation,  notwithstanding  the  oer- 
centage  limitations  contained  in  s^ch 
sccuon. 

MANACEICINT 

In^JSu  uh1"Ik^/"P*  ^  otherwise  provided 
in  tms  tlUe,  the  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration Shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  dl^- 
wwch''-^'''  ''"^'  "°'^""'  °'  »  memLra^f 

rioiV  x^"*  ^^^^^  ^*  appointed  by  the  Presl- 
rtL"j;nr:^"^^^^-^^'--^«>-ei!t 

rf  *?h.*^"^  '^*"  ^  •'"^^  ^y  shareholders 

(3)  three  shall  be  elected  by  the  share- 
hoders  Who  are  not  direct  customers 

shall  J^v^^t^v,*''^'"**'^  ^^  ^^  President 
M-^>r       ,  *  *^*  pleasure  of  the  President 

mnd  f';^/'r\^  ^y  ^""^  Shareholders  S 
stand  for  election  at  each  annual  meetine 
of  the  shareholders.  meermg 

,.J'^lr^,°  individual  Who  u  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  shall  serve  as  an  ^cer 
director,  or  employee  of  the  Oorpomion  No 
such  officer,  director,  or  crther^pioyie  sh^^ 
receive  any   salary   from   any  other^ce 

Sfon'*  ^""  °'  "^«  -^"'^  ^  ^^'. 
(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  aoDoint 

L^te^  VTn^^rL^:"^  ^'^  consTntTtbe 
^nate,  9  incorporators  who  shall  serve  as 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  untTt" 

fn^n^""",^  '""^''^^  "^^  ^^^^  shareholder  The 
incorporators  are  authorized  to  flJe  krticlM 

o  he^acTo'^''"'^'  '^^Z,'"^^-  '^'^  ^^^^^ 

SPECIAL  PTTRPOSES  AND  POWERS 

^hf*?i.!°'^- J*>  '^°  "^""y  out  the  purposes  of 

n.  H*'  ^^  OoT^ration  is  auth^rl^^ 

H^i,        !'**P  '^'^  P"*  *°to  operation  a  na- 

tional^system  for  transferring  ownership°of 

(2)  provide  for  safe  and  efficient  handllna 

tl^^ll'X'  ^^^^  ^  •*  «'««>^*d  from  th^ 
t^^  ^-  recording  of  ownership  of  securi- 
ties on  the  records  Of  the  Corpoiitlon; 

(3)  adopt  procedures  to  faclUtate  the  trad- 
ing of  ««uri«es  on  deposit  or  on  record  wUh- 
out  the  necessity  for  physical  delivery  or^poe- 
session  of  those  securities-  *^ 

tnJL^^^  J:"^^^"  °i«thoda  tor  insuring 
the  confldentlality  of  Information  obtaSed 

of  ,^nH^r^"°^  regarding  the  ownership 
of  securities  placed  on  deposit  or  on  reoort 
In  the  transfer  system;  =«tu 

(6)  conduct  research  and  development  re- 
lat«l  to  its  mission: 

(6)  operate  and  maintain  the  secnritles 
transfer  system  and  charge  fees  for  operation 
and  maintenance:  and 

(7)  Uke  such  other  actions  as  mav  be 
necessary.  ' 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  furnish  to  each 
direct  consumer  a  periodic  statement  of  the 
dally  ti^nsactions  and  the  opening  and  clos- 
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Ing  balances  with  re^>ect  to  that  custom- 
er's account. 

(c)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide additional  services,  including  dividend 
and  other  reporting  services  to  Its  direct  cus- 
twners,  and  to  act  as  an  agent  for  such  cus- 
tomers in  receiving  dividends. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(1)  to  reqiUre  any  person  to  give  up  phys- 
ical custody  of  any  securities  owned  by  him, 
until  such  time  as  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  determines  there  exist 
reasonably  safe  and  confidential  procedures 
for  certiflcateless  recording  ownership  of 
securities: 

(2)  to  prevent  any  person  from  obtaining 
physical  possession  of  any  securities  owned 
by  him  tmtil  that  time:  and 

(3)  to  annul,  alter,  effect,  or  repeal  the  laws 
of  any  Stato  relating  to  transactions  in  se- 
curities except  as  speclflcally  provided  In  this 
title. 

CAPITAUZATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  authorized 


(1)  Issue  and  have  outstanding.  In  such 
amounts  as  it  shaU  determine,  one  class  of 
common  stock  which  shall  have  no  par  value, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  shares 
of  such  stock  may  be  Issued  to  and  held  by 
any  person:  and 

(2)  Issue  and  have  outstanding.  In  such 
amoimts  as  it  shall  determine,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, and  other  instruments  evldendna 
debt.  ^ 

(b)  (1)  Pot  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
(A)  "direct  customer"  means  any  person  au- 
thorized under  section  108  of  this  title  to 
maintain  a  securities  account  with  the  Cor- 
poration, and  (B)  "private  investor"  means 
any  person  who  is  not  a  direct  customer. 

( 2 )  Fifty  percent  of  the  Corporation's  com- 
mon stock  shall  be  reserved  for  purchase  by 
direct  customers.  At  no  time  shaU  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  common  stock  held  or  controlled 
by  direct  customers  exceed  the  aggregate  of 
such  stock  held  or  controlled  by  private  in- 
vestors. 

(3)  Not  more  than  6  percent  of  the  shares 
of  the  Corporation's  common  stock  shall  be 
held  or  controlled  by  only  one  direct  cus- 
tomer or  by  any  one  private  Investor. 

(4)  Not  more  than  an  aggregate  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  Corporation's  common  stock  shall 
be  held  or  controlled  by  individuals  who  are 
directors,  officers,  or  employees  of  direct 
customers. 

(c)  All  capital  transactions  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
ins\ires  the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
the  Corporation's  securities. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  ShaU  apply  to  all  capital  transactions 
under  this  section. 

ntTTUX.     BOBSOWING 

Sec.  107.  To  enable  the  Corporation  to  carry 
out  Its  purposes,  the  Corporation  is  author- 
ized to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  or  other  obligations  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,  in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiu7.  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obllgntloDs  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable matiirities  during  the  month  preced- 
ing the  issuance  of  the  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  purcbase  any  notes  and  other  ob- 
Ugatlons  Issued  hereunder  and  for  that  pur- 
pose be  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  pubUc  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  and  the  purposes  for  which 


securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act,  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  Mni 
under  this  subsection. 

All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  stich  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  pub- 
lic debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

RECTTLATION    BY    SECUIUTIES    AND    KXCBANCE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations relating  to — 

(1)  the  types  of  securities  which  may  be 
placed  in  the  Corporation's  transfer  sys- 
tem; 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
services  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  fur- 
nished; 

(3)  the  fees  and  charges  which  may  be 
received  by  the  Corporation  for  Its  serv- 
ices; 

(4)  the  operation  of  the  Corporation's 
transfer  ssrstem  to  Insure  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  with  the  laws 
of  any  State  In  which  the  Corporation  does 
business;  and 

(5)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

(b)  In  authorizing  any  person  to  be  a 
direct  customer  for  the  purposes  of  section 
106  of  this  title,  the  Commission  shaU  take 
into  account — 

( 1 )  the  ntimber  of  securities  held  and  the 
securities  trading  volume  experienced  by  that 
person; 

(2)  the  ability  of  that  person  to  adapt  to 
a  national  transfer  system  with  minima; 
disruption  and  dislocation  of  bis  business; 
and 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  participation 
of  that  person  in  the  transfer  system  would 
carry  out  the  policies  of  this  title. 

(c)  'nie  Commission  may  make  such  ex- 
aminations and  inspections  ol  the  Corpora- 
tion and  require  the  Corporation  to  furnish 
it  with  such  reports  and  records  or  copies 
thereof  as  the  Cc»nmisslon  may  consider  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest 
or  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

CORPORATION    AS    A    CLEARING    CORPORATION 

Sec.  109.  The  Corporation  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  a  clearing  corporation  for 
the  purposes  of  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  of  any  State  relating  to  Investment  secu- 
rities. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  an 
annual  report  of  its  operations  and  activities. 

(b)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  President,  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  report  on  the 
operations  and  activities  of  the  Corporation 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Each  such  report  shall  Include  finan- 
cial statements  setting  forth  the  financial 
position  of  the  Corporation  at  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year  and  the  results  of  its  opera- 
tions (including  the  sources  and  applications 
of  its  funds)  for  that  fiscal  year.  The  finan- 
cial statements  so  included  shall  be  examined 
by  an  Independent  public  accountant  or  firm 
of  Independent  public  accountants,  selected 
by  the  Corporation  and  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  report  thereon  of  such  accountant  or 
flrm. 

(d)  Any  such  report  may  contain  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislative  or  other  gov- 
ernmental action  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  tlUe. 
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TITLE  n— COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM 
SECURmES  LAWS 

ESTABLISH  ICKNT 

Sec.  aoi.  There  Is  establlahed  the  National 
Oommlsslon  on  Unllonn  Securities  Laws 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

icxMsrasRip  and  aoministhation 

Sxc.  202.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
sist of  the  President  of  the  National  Securi- 
ties Corporation  and  12  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  from  among  persons  who  represent 
the  securities  Industry; 

(2)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent organizations  or  associations  which  are 
engaged  In  the  preparation  of  uniform  State 
laws: 

(3)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  private  Investor: 

(4)  two  from  among  persona  who  admin- 
ister State  laws  relating  to  securities; 

(5)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  banUng  Industry:  and 

(6)  two  representatives  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers 
and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

DUTIKS 

Sec.  203.   (a)   The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  determine  the  necessity  for  revising 
State  laws  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  national  securities  depository 
system: 

(2)  furnish  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
planning  (development,  and  execution  of 
methods  to  evidence  ownership  of  securities 
by  means  other  than  pai>er  certificates. 

(3)  prep€U-e.  in  cooperation  with  such 
other  organizations  or  persons  as  may  be 
appropriate,  such  amendments  or  revisions 
to  those  laws  as  may  be  necessary:  and 

(4)  make  and  circulate  such  reports, 
drafts,  or  other  papers  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  enactment  of  any  such 
amendments  or  revisions  in  any  State. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  make  such  In- 
terim repyorts  of  Its  fljidlngs  and  recommen- 
dations as  it  deems  advisable,  and  It  shall 
make  a  final  and  complete  report  of  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  not  later  than  February  1, 
1975.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  of  its 
final  report,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist. 

powEas 

Sec.  204.  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion,   the   Chairman   shall    have    the   power 


(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  niaxlmum  rate  for  OS-18  of 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  aa  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  ClOO  a  day  for  indi- 
viduals; and 

(3)  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  advisable. 

cokpensation 

Sec.  206.  (a)  A  member  of  the  Commission 
who  Is  otherwise  an  oflBcer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  additional 


compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  tor 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  duties 
of  the  Commission. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  receive  1126  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  receive  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

ASSISTANCE    OF    GOVEBNMENT    AGENCIES 

Sec.  206.  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  and  of 
any  State,  Is  urged  to  furnish  to  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman, 
such  Information  and  services  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  J  rela- 
tive to  the  motive  Involed  in  the  bill  in- 
troduced today  by  me  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  procedures  for  moderniz- 
ing the  process  of  transferring  securities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Tower 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  the  motive  Involved  in  the  leg- 
islation Introduced  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) ,  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  procedures  for  modernizing 
the  process  of  transferring  securities.  Much 
of  the  trouble  faced  by  the  securities  indus- 
try In  recent  years  has  originated  in  the 
archaic  process  of  physically  transferring  pa- 
per certificates  from  issuer  to  intermediaries 
and  from  intermediaries  to  purchasers,  and 
so  on.  Adherence  to  this  process  has  brought 
about  paperwork  backlogs  and  associated 
costs  that  have  ruined  some  broker-dealers, 
caused  inestimable  discomfort  and  concern 
to  millions  of  individual  investors,  and  im- 
paired the  functioning  and  liquidity  of  the 
capital  markets.  • 

We  have  the  technology  to  overcome  this 
type  of  Impediment  to  the  smooth  function- 
ing of  the  capital  markets,  and  It  is  now  sim- 
ply a  problem  of  devising  a  good  clearing- 
house system  that  will  adequately  protect 
and  facilitate  the  interests  of  the  Investing 
public  and  that  will  satisfactorily  and  equi- 
tably Involve  the  various  elements  of  the  fi- 
nancial community  which  actually  constitute 
the  functioning  securities  markets.  I,  my- 
self, have  no  particular  preference  at  this 
time  as  to  the  actual  form  that  this  clear- 
inghouse system  takes.  I  understand  that 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  cxirrently  is 
Involved  in  a  major  operation  to  work  out 
the  nucleus  of  such  a  clearinghouse,  and  I 
applaud  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  The 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  be  investigating  the  clearing- 
house question  in  hearings  this  fall,  and  I 
encourage  the  interested  firms  and  aasocla- 
tions  in  the  financial  oommunity  to  take  a 
vital  Interest  In  making  their  ideas  on  this 
Important  problem  known  to  the  Commit- 
tee. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Industry,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  clear- 
ing-house system  without  the  need  for  fur- 
ther Federal  legislation,  a  system  that  meets 
both  the  need  for  efficiency  and  the  goal  of 
protecting  the  Interests  of  the  investing  pub- 
lic. I  view  the  bill  Introduced  by  my  able 
colleague  from  Delaware  as  a  means  of  focus- 


ing attention  on  the  issue  and  as  a  vehicle, 
however  modified  it  might  possibly  become 
after  hearings  on  the  issue,  for  any  Federal 
legislation  that  might  later  be  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate this  modernization  effort. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2552.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  sex  by  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  to  authorize  inter- 
vention by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  in  suits 
alleging  sex  discrimination,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

SENATOR  BATH  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  PROHIBrr 
SEX  DISCRIMINATION  BT  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  just  before 
the  recess  the  Senate  debated  an  amend- 
ment which  I  introduced  to  the  higher 
education  biU — an  amendment  which 
would  have  guaranteed  that  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  not  be  denied 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  This  was  a  carefully 
drafted  amendment,  tailored  specifically 
to  the  parliamentary  needs  of  that  day. 
Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill's  whole  thrust  was  toward  as- 
suring equality  of  access  to  education  to 
all  citizens,  my  amendment  was  ruled 
out  of  order  because  the  question  of  non- 
discriminatory admissions  was  sup- 
posedly not  germane  to  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  shocked  by  this 
ruling  of  the  Parliamentarian.  As  I  said 
on  the  floor  then,  the  amendment  related 
directly  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill  being 
debated.  The  bill  Itself  dealt  with  equal 
access  to  education  and,  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  such  access  should  not  be 
denied  because  of  either  poverty  or  sex. 
I  could  not  then — and  I  cannot  now — 
comprehend  the  basis  for  that  decision. 
While  there  is  no  point  in  reflghting 
old  battles,  I  do  not  plan  to  give  up  this 
effort.  Today  I  am  submitting  essentially 
the  same  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 
bill. 

As  we  seek  to  help  those  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  economic  discrimination, 
let  us  not  forget  those  Americans  who 
have  been  subject  to  other,  more  subtle 
but  still  pernicious  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion. Let  us  insure  that  no  American  will 
be  denied  access  to  higher  education  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  sex.  The  bill  I  am  submitting 
today  will  guarantee  that  women,  too, 
enjoy  the  educational  opportunity  every 
American  deserves. 

The  problem  Is  greater  than  most  of  U3 
realize.  While  over  50  percent  of  our 
population  is  female,  there  is  no  effective 
protection  for  them  as  they  seek  admis- 
sion to  and  employment  in  educational 
faculties.  The  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  do 
not  deal  with  sex  discrimination  by  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Indeed, 
title  rv  of  the  Ew:t,  dealing  with  discrim- 
ination in  education,  expressly  provides 
that— 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  prohibit  classi- 
fication and  assignment  for  reasons  otHc 
than  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  orlglij. 

We  allow  this  gap  in  our  civil  rights 
laws  to  continue  despite  the  fact  that 
the  evidence  of  sex  discrimination  is  truly 
appalling.   While   racial   discrimination 
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has  been  ezi^cltly  prohibited  for  nesu-ly 
20  years,  only  a  few  months  ago  the  Su- 
preme Court  summarily  affirmed  a  lower 
court  decision  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  State's  maintenance  of  a 
branch  of  its  public  university  system  on 
a  sexually  segregated  basis. 

Between  January  1970  and  March  1971, 
the  Women's  Equity  Action  League  found 
it  necessary  to  file  charges  of  sex  dis- 
crimination against  over  250  colleges  and 
universities — fully  10  percent  of  all  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Among 
the  respondents  in  this  suit  are  the  en- 
tire public  college  and  university  systems 
of  Florida,  California,  and  New  Jersey. 

How  equal  is  educational  opportunity 
when  swimlssions  brochures  for  a  State 
university  can  explicitly  state — as  one 
did  recently : 

Admission  of  women  on  the  freshmen 
level  will  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  espe- 
cially well  qualified? 

How  can  we  possibly  justify  an  ar- 
bitrary and  compulsory  ratio  of  two  and 
one-hall  men  to  every  woman  at  a  State 
imiversity?  How  can  we  tolerate  dis- 
crimination by  a  land  grant  college  that 
refuses  all  women  admission  to  regular 
academic  sessions  unless  they  are  related 
to  employees  or  students  and  are  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  study  otherwise  unavail- 
able? 

Today  women  seeking  employment  in 
higher  education  face  an  array  of  ob- 
stacles almost  as  insuperable  as  those 
which  used  to  face  blacks.  WEAL  has 
compiled  statistics  indicating  the  Colum- 
bia University  annually  awards  24  per- 
cent of  its  doctorates  to  women,  but  that 
it  has  awarded  2  percent  of  Its  tenured 
faculty  positions  to  females;  and  the  last 
time  the  Department  of  Psychology  at 
Berkeley  hired  a  woman  was  in  1924.  In 
short,  just  as  in  other  professions  an  old 
axiom  applies:  the  higher  the  rank,  the 
fewer  the  women. 

And  this  is  not,  I  submit,  because  wom- 
en are  uninterested  in  pursuing  such  ca- 
reers. Most  female  Ph.  D.'s  do  not  marry 
and  give  up  their  careers;  91  percent  of 
the  women  with  doctorates  are  working 
today.  Moreover,  in  a  study  of  2,000 
women  10  years  after  they  have  received 
their  doctorates,  79  percent  had  yet  to 
interrupt  their  careers.  The  diligence  of 
these  women  is  worthy  of  note:  By  way 
of  contrast  10  percent  more  men  th«m 
women  had  Interrupted  their  careers 
within  10  years  of  completing  their  doc- 
toral program. 

If  Congress  is  to  solve  this  knotty  prob- 
lem, if  the  benefits  of  a  free  and  open 
society  are  to  be  extended  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, now  is  the  time  to  act.  I  do  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  give  this  issue 
their  most  careful  attention,  and  that, 
after  having  looked  over  the  provisions 
of  my  bill,  they  will  lend  their  support 
to  this  important  cause. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
been  and  is  greatly  concerned  about  the 
equality  of  opportunity  for  women,  I 
would  not  want  this  argimient  to  devolve 
into  disputes  of  whether  this  would  re- 
quire equal  restrooms.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  disputes  are  merely  strawmen  to 
take  our  attention  away  from  the  real 
inequities  that  do  in  fact  exist. 

I  doubt  if  most  of  our  male  citizens,  in 


particular  male  legislators,  realize  the 
degree  to  which  these  inequities  exist.  Let 
me  give  but  a  few  examples  of  these  in- 
equities. 

In  the  1968  period,  there  were  393,000 
male  bachelor's  degrees  conferred  and 
279,000  female  degrees  conferred.  As  the 
quality  of  the  degree  increases  the  dis- 
crimination increases,  master's  degrees 
for  the  same  year  show  114,000  men  and 
63,000  women.  Among  law  students,  only 
5.9  percent  were  women,  and  Emiong 
medical  students,  only  8.3  percent. 

If  there  is  any  area  in  which  we  have 
a  shortage,  and  a  problem  with  which  we 
have  been  imable  to  come  to  grips,  it  is  in 
providing  adequate  medical  care  to  all  of 
our  people. 

My  proposed  bill  contains  three  major 
provisions,  which  I  would  like  to  describe 
briefly.  First,  nondiscrimination  by  recip- 
ient institutions.  Section  1550  expressly 
prohibits  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex — including  the  denial  of  admission  or 
benefits — by  any  public  institution  of 
higher  education  or  any  institution  of 
graduate  education  receiving  Federal 
educational  financial  assistance.  I  have 
included  in  this  bill  the  modification  sug- 
gested during  the  floor  debate  by  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
This  modification  gives  the  relatively 
small  number  of  single  sex  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  would  be 
covered  by  this  bill  a  year's  delay  before 
this  part  of  the  bill  is  effective.  In  addi- 
tion, they  would  have  6  more  years  in 
which  to  comply  vrith  the  bill's  require- 
ments of  equal  access.  This  delay,  let  me 
hasten  to  add,  would  only  apply  in  the 
case  of  an  institution  which  is  carrying 
out  a  plan  approved  and  supervised  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
changing  from  admitting  only  students 
of  one  sex  to  admitting  students  of  both 
sexes. 

Sections  1551  through  1553  contain  en- 
forcement, judicial  review,  and  other 
technical  provisions  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  section  1550  prohibition. 
These  provisions  are  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided under  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act— forbidding  discrimination  In 
federally  assisted  programs — which  does 
not  presently  include  a  prohibition  on  sex 
discrimination. 

Second,  suits  and  Intervention  by  At- 
torney General.  Section  1554  would 
amend  title  IV  of  the  1964  CivU  Rights 
Act  by  adding  discrimination  by  reason 
of  sex  to  the  present  grounds — race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin — on 
which  the  Attorney  General  can  initiate 
legal  proceedings  on  behalf  of  individ- 
uals alleging  that  they  have  "been 
denied  admission  to  or  not  permitted  to 
continue  in  attendance  at  a  public  col- 
lege." Title  rv  requires  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  believe  that  the  claim  is  meri- 
torious, that  the  complainants  are  other- 
wise unable  to  prosecute  it,  and  that  the 
Institution  of  the  action  will  materially 
further  the  orderly  elimination  of  such 
discrimination.  In  order  to  conform  with 
the  changes  described  above,  section  902 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  also  amended 
by  extending  to  cases  oi  sex  discrimina- 
tion the  Attorney  General's  power  to  in- 
tervene, on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
in  such  litigation  already  commended 


by  others.  These  amendments  were  rec- 
ommended by  President  Nixon's  Ta«k 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities in  its  report,  "A  Matter  of  Sim- 
ple Justice,"  April  1970. 

Third,  study  by  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Section  1555  requires  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  conduct  a  na- 
tionwide survey  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate higher  educational  institutions — in- 
cluding institutions  for  technical  and 
vocational  training — to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  is  being  denied  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  sex. 
Within  12  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment, the  Commissioner  must  submit 
to  Congress  the  results  of  his  survey 
along  with  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  equality  of  opportu- 
nity in  higher  education  between  the 
sexes.  This  amendment  was  also  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon's  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  bill  and 
to  take  a  forward  step,  both  in  higher 
education  and  in  protecting  equal  rights 
for  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  (S.  2552),  a  summary  and 
excerpts  from  President  Nixon's  task 
force  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2652 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATTierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Women's  Educational 
Equality  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Title  20  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  36 NONDISCRIMINATION  ON  THK 

GROUND  or  SEX 

"Sec.  1560.  No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in.  be  denied  the 
benefit*  of  or  be  subject  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  conducted  by 
a  public  Institution  of  higher  education,  or 
any  school  or  department  of  graduate  edu- 
cation, which  is  a  recipient  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  education  program  or 
activity,  provided  that  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  In  regard  to  admissions  for  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment,  nor  for  stx 
years  thereafter  in  the  case  of  an  educa- 
tional Institution  which  has  begun  the  proc- 
ess of  changing  from  being  an  Institution 
which  admits  only  students  of  one  sex  to 
being  an  institution  which  admits  students 
of  both  sexes  without  discrimination  but 
only  if  it  Is  carrying  out  a  plan  for  such 
change,  approved  by  the  Oommlasloner  of 
Education,  which  shall  contadn  reqiUremente 
for  such  reporte  to  the  Oommissloner  as  will 
enahle  him  to  determine  whether  the  plan 
is   being  carried  out. 

"Sec.  1561.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  extending  Federai 
financial  assistance  to  any  education  pro- 
gram or  activity  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1561,  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  con- 
tract other  than  a  contract  of  insuranoe  or 
guaranty,  is  authorlced  and  directed  to  effec- 
tuate the  provisions  of  section  1661  with  re- 
spect to  such  program  or  activity  by  issuing 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  gentrai  appll- 
cabUity  which  shall  be  consistent  with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  law 
authorizing  the  financial  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  which  the  action  Is  taken.  No 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall  become 
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effecttre  unless  and  until  approved  by  the 
President. 

"(b)  Compllanoe  with  any  requirement 
adopted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be 
effected  (1)  by  the  termination  of  or  refusal 
to  grant  or  to  continue  aaalstanoe  to  any  re- 
cipient as  to  whom  there  bae  been  an  exprees 
finding  on  the  record,  aftM*  opportunity  for 
hearing,  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirement but  such  t«7nln«tlon  or  refustil 
shall  be  limited  to  the  partlculax  political 
entity,  or  part  thereof,  or  has  been  made 
and  such  noncompliance  has  been  ao  found 
or  (2)  by  any  other  means  authorized  by 
law:  Provided,  hovever,  That  no  such  action 
shall  be  taken  until  the  Secretary  has  advised 
ihe  appropriate  person  or  persons  of  the 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  and 
has  determined  that  compliance  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  action  terminating, 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  assistsince 
because  of  failure  to  comply  with  a  require- 
ment imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) , 
the  Secretary  shall  file  with  the  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  having  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  program  or  activity  in- 
volved a  full  written  report  of  the  circum- 
stances and  the  grounds  for  such  action.  No 
such  a'ctlon  shall  become  effective  until 
thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the  filing  of 
such  report. 

"Sbc.  1552.  Any  department  or  agency  ac- 
tion taken  pursuant  to  section  15S1  shall 
be  subject  to  such  Judicial  review  as  may 
otherwise  be  provided  by  law  for  similar 
action  taken  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  on  other  grounds.  In  the  case  of 
action,  not  otherwise  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view, terminating  or  refusing  to  grant  or  to 
continue  financial  assistance  upon  a  finding 
of  failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
Imposed  pursuant  to  section  1551,  any  person 
aggrieved  (including  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  any  agency  of  either) 
may  obtain  judicial  review  of  such  action 
in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  such  action  shall  not  be 
deemed  committed  to  unreviewable  agency 
discretion  within  the  meaning  of  the  chapter. 

"See.  1553.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  add 
to  or  detract  from  any  existing  authority 
with  respect  to  any  education  program  or 
activity  under  which  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance is  extended  by  way  of  a  contract  of  in- 
surance or  guaranty. 

"SUITS    AND    INTMtVXNTION     BT    THB     ATTOBNEY 
CENSBAL 

"Sec.  1564.  Section  401(b),  407(a)(2), 
410  and  902  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(42  use.  2000c(b),  2000c-6(a)  (2),  2000c-9, 
2000h-2)  Eu-e  each  amended  by  inserting  after 
'religion',  the  following:  'sex,'. 

"STXTDY     BT     COMMISSIONER     OP    EDUCATION 

"Sec.  1555.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  conduct  a  survey  of  the  higher 
educational  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  including  berth  public  and  private 
educational  Institutions,  at  all  levels,  and  in- 
stitutions for  technical  and  vocational  train- 
ing as  well  as  academic  institutions,  in  order 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  is  being  denied  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  sex. 
Within  12  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Commissioner  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  the  results  of  his  survey 
along  with  recommendations  for  legislation 
to  guarantee  equality  of  opportunity  in  post- 
secondary  education  between  the  sexes.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  funds 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section." 

Sttmmaxt  of  Proposed  Title  VI — Nondis- 
caiiciKATioN  on  the  Oround  or  Sex 
Nondiacrimination  By  Recipient  Institu- 
tions. Section  601  expressly  prohibits  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  sex — Including  the 
denial  of  admission  or  benefits — by  any  pub- 


lic institution  of  higher  education  or  any  In- 
stitution of  graduate  education  receiving 
Federal  educational  financial  assistance.  As 
to  admissions  the  applicability  of  the  section 
Is  delayed  for  up  to  seven  years  in  the  case  of 
any  Institution  carrying  out  a  plan,  approved 
and  supervised  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  changing  from  admitting  only 
students  of  one  sex  to  admitting  students  of 
both  sexes. 

Sections  002-604  contain  enforcement,  Ju- 
dicial review  and  other  technical  provisions 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  section  601 
prohibition.  These  provisions  are  similar  to 
those  provided  under  Title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act — forbidding  discrimination 
In  federally  assisted  programs — which  does 
not  presently  Include  a  prohibition  on  sex 
discrimination. 

Suits  and  Intervention  By  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Section  605  would  amend  Title  IV  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  by  adding  discrimi- 
nation by  reason  of  sex  to  the  present 
grounds  (race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin)  on  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  can 
initiate  legal  proceedings  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividuals alleging  that  they  have  "been  de- 
nied admission  to  or  not  permitted  to  con- 
tinue In  attendance  at  a  public  college." 
(Title  IV  requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
believe  that  the  claim  is  meritorious,  that 
the  complainants  are  otherwise  unable  to 
prosecute  It,  and  that  the  Institution  of  the 
action  will  materially  fxirther  the  orderly 
elimination  of  such  discrimination.)  In  order 
to  conform  with  the  changes  described 
above.  Section  902  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
is  also  amended  by  extending  to  cases  of  sex 
discrimination  the  Attorney  Oeneral 's  power 
to  intervene,  on  t>ehalf  of  the  United  States, 
in  such  litigation  already  commenced  by 
others.  These  amendments  were  recom- 
mended by  F>resident  Nixon's  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities  in  its 
report,  "A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice,"  April 
1970. 

Study  by  Commissioner  of  Education.  Sec- 
tion 606  requires  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  conduct  a  nationwide  survey  of 
both  public  and  private  higher  educational 
Institutions  (including  institutions  for  tech- 
nical and  vocational  training)  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  is  being  denied  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  sex.  Within  12 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
Commissioner  must  submit  to  Congress  the 
results  of  his  survey  along  with  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  to  guarantee  equality 
of  opportunity  in  higher  education  between 
the  sexes.  This  amendment  was  also  rec- 
ommended by  President  Nixon's  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice 
(Excerpts  from  the  Report  of  The  President's 
Task   Force  on  Women's  Rights  and   Re- 
sponsibilities, April    1970) 

Prksidentiai.  Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights 

AND    RESFONSIBIUTTES 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  15, 1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PHismENr:  As  President  of  the 
United  States,  committed  to  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  for  all,  your  leadership  can  be 
crucial  to  the  nuxe  than  half  our  citizens 
who  are  women  and  who  are  now  denied 
their  full  constitutional  and  legal  rights. 

The  quality  of  life  to  which  we  aspire  and 
the  questioning  at  home  and  abroad  of  our 
commitment  to  the  democratic  ideal  make 
it  Imperative  that  our  nation  utilize  to  the 
fullest  the  potential  of  all  citizens. 

Yet  the  research  and  deliberation  of  this 
Task  Force  reveal  that  the  United  States,  as 
It  approaches  its  200th  anniversary,  lags  be- 
hind  other   enlightened,   and   Indeed   some 


newly  emerging,  countries  In  the  role  as- 
cribed to  women. 

Social  attitudes  are  slow  to  change.  So 
widespread  and  pervasive  are  discriminatory 
practices  against  women  they  have  come  to 
be  regarded,  more  often  than  not,  as  normal. 
Unless  there  Is  clear  Indication  of  Adminis- 
tration concern  at  the  highest  level,  it  Is 
unlikely  that  significant  progreaa  can  be 
made  In  correcting  ancient,  entrenched  In- 
justices. 

American  women  are  increasingly  aware 
and  restive  over  the  denial  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, equal  responsibility,  even  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  An  abiding  concern  for 
home  and  children  should  not.  In  their  view, 
cut  them  off  from  the  freedom  to  choose 
the  role  In  society  to  which  their  interest, 
education,  and  training  entitle  them. 

Women  do  not  seek  special  privileges.  They 
do  seek  equal  rights.  They  do  wish  to  assume 
their  full  responsibilities. 

Equality  for  women  Is  unalterably  linked 
to  many  broader  questions  of  social  Justice. 
Inequities  within  our  society  serve  to  restrict 
the  contribution  of  both  sexes.  We  have 
witnessed  a  decade  of  rebellion  during  which 
black  Americans  fought  for  true  equality. 
The  battle  still  rages.  Nothing  could  demon- 
strate more  dramatically  the  explosive  po- 
tential of  denying  fulfillment  as  human  be- 
ings to  any  segment  of  our  society. 

What  this  Task  Force  recommends  Is  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  basic  changes  that 
will  bring  women  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Such  a  commitment,  we  be- 
lieve. Is  necessary  to  healthy  psychological, 
social  and  economic  growth  of  our  society. 

The  leader  who  makes  possible  a  fairer  and 
fuller  contribution  by  women  to  the  nation's 
destiny  will  reap  dividends  of  productivity 
measurable  in  bUlions  of  dollars.  He  will 
command  respect  and  loyalty  beyond  meas- 
ure from  those  freed  from  second-class  citi- 
zenship. He  will  reaffirm,  at  a  time  of  re- 
newed worldwide  emphasis  on  human  rights, 
America's  fitness  for  leadership  In  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

His  task  will  not  be  easy,  for  he  must  in- 
spire and  persuade  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  abandon  outmoded  attitudes 
based  on  false  premises. 

Without  such  leadership  there  Is  danger 
of  accelerating  militancy  or  the  kind  of  dead- 
ening apathy  that  stills  progress  and  inhibits 
creativity. 

Therefore,  this  Task  Force  recommends 
that  the  President: 

1.  Establish  an  Office  of  Women's  Rights 
and  Responsibilities,  whose  director  would 
serve  as  a  special  assistant  reporting  directly 
to  the  President. 

2.  Call  a  White  House  conference  on  wom- 
en's rights  and  responsibilities  in  1970,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the 
suffrage  amendment  and  establishment  of 
the  Women's  Bureau. 

3.  Send  a  message  to  the  Congress  citing 
the  widespread  discriminations  against 
women,  proposing  legislation  to  remedy  these 
inequities,  asserting  Federal  leadership,  rec- 
ommending prompt  State  section  as  a  corol- 
lary, and  calling  upon  the  private  sector  to 
follow  suit. 

The  message  should  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing legislation  necessary  to  ensure  full 
legal  equality  for  women: 

a.  Passage  of  a  Joint  resolution  proposing 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

b.  Amendment  of  Title  VII  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  (1)  remove  the  burden 
of  enforcement  from  the  aggrieved  Individual 
by  empowering  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  (2)  extend  coverage  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  teachers. 

c.  Amendment  to  Titles  rv  and  IX  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1064  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  aid  women  and  parents  of 
minor  girls  In  suits  seeking  equal  access  to 
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public  education,  and  to  require  the  Office  of 
Education  to  make  a  survey  conoemlng  the 
lack  of  equal  educational  opporttmltlee  for 
IndlTlduaa  by  reason  of  aex. 

d.  Amendment  of  Title  n  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimination 
because  of  sex  in  public  aocommodatlona. 

e.  Amendment  of  the  Clyll  Rifhts  Act  of 
1967  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ClTll 
Bights  Commlaslon  to  Include  dental  of  civil 
rights  because  of  sex. 

f.  Amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  extend  coverage  of  its  equal  pay 
provisions  to  executive  administrative,  and 
profeaolonal  employees. 

g.  Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  (1)  provide  benefits  to  husbands  and 
widowers  of  disabled  and  deceased  women 
workers  under  the  same  conditions  as  they 
are  provided  to  wives  and  widows  of  men 
workers,  and  (2)  provide  more  eqtUtable  re- 
tirement benefits  for  families  with  wcffklng 
wives. 

h.  Adoption  of  the  liberalized  provisions 
for  child  care  in  the  family  assistance  plan 
and  authorization  of  Federal  aid  for  child 
care  for  families  not  covered  by  the  family 
assistance  plan. 

1.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  guarantee 
husbands  and  children  of  women  employees 
of  the  Federal  government  the  same  fringe 
benefits  provided  for  wives  and  children  of 
male  employees  In  those  few  areas  where 
Inequities  still  remain. 

J.  Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  families  In  which  both 
spouses  are  employed,  families  In  which  one 
spouse  la  disabled  and  the  other  employed, 
and  families  headed  by  single  persons,  to  de- 
duct from  gross  Income  as  a  business  expense 
some  reasonable  amounts  paid  to  a  house- 
keeper, nurse,  or  Institution  for  care  of  chil- 
dren or  disabled  dependents. 

k.  Enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
Federal  grants  on  a  matching  basis  for 
financing  State  commissions  on  the  status 
of  women. 

4.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
government  should  be  as  seriously  concerned 
with  sex  discrimination  as  with  race  discrim- 
ination, and  with  women  in  poverty  ae  with 
men  In  poverty.  Implementation  of  such  a 
policy  wUl  require  the  following  Cabinet- 
level  actions: 

a.  Immediate  issuance  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
hibition against  sex  discrimination  by  gov- 
ernment contractors,  which  was  added  to 
Executive  Order  11246  In  October  1967,  be- 
came effective  October  1968,  but  remains  un- 
Implemented. 

b.  EstablUhment  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  priorities,  as  sensitive  to  sex  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race  discrimination,  for  manpower 
training  programs  and  In  referral  to  train- 
ing and  employment. 

c.  Initiation  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
legal  actions  In  cases  of  sex  discrimination 
under  section  706(e)  and  707  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  Intervention  or  fil- 
ing of  amicus  curiae  briefs  by  the  Attorney 
General  In  pending  cases  challenging  the 
validity  under  the  5th  and  14th  amendments 
of  laws  involving  dlsparltlee  based  on  sex. 

d.  Establishment  of  a  women's  unit  In 
the  Office  of  Education  to  lead  efforts  to  end 
discrimination  In  education  because  of  sex. 

e.  Collection,  tabulation,  and  publication 
of  all  economic  and  social  data  collected  by 
the  Federal  government  by  sex  as  well  as 
race. 

f.  Establishment  of  a  high  priority  for 
training  for  household  employment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

5.  The  President  should  appoint  more 
women  to  positions  of  top  responsibility  In 
all  branches  of  the  Federal  government,  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  ratio  of  men  and 
women.  Cabinet  and  agency  heads  shotild  be 
directed  to  Issue  firm  Instructions  that  quali- 


fied women  receive  equal  consideration  in 
hiring  and  promotions. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

VnOINIA   R.   AlXAN, 

Chairman. 
Elizabeth  Athanasakoa,  Ann  R.  Black- 
bam,  P.  Dee  Boerama,  Evelyn  Cunning- 
ham, Ann  Ida  Gannon,  B.V.M.,  Vera 
Olaaer.  Dorothy  Haener.  Patricia  Hu- 
tar,  Katherlne  B.  Massenburg,  William 
C.   Mercer,  Alan  Simpson,  Evelyn  E. 
Whitlow. 
The  President  today  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  the   Task  Force   on   Women's 
Rights  and  ResponslbUltles,  with  Miss  Vir- 
ginia R.  Allan,  former  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Business  A;  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  as  the  Chairman.  The  task 
force  will  review  the  present  etattis  of  wom- 
en   In    our    society    and    recommend    what 
might  be  done  In  the  future  to  further  ad- 
vance their  opportunities. 

The  members  of  the  Task  Force  on  Wom- 
en's Rights  and  Responsibilities  are: 

Miss  Virginia  R.  Allan,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Cahalan  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hon.  Elizabeth  Athanasakoe,  MunlclpcU 
Court  Judge  and  Practicing  Attorney,  Fort 
lAuderdale,  norlda. 

Mrs.  Ann  R.  Blackham,  President,  Ann  R. 
Blackham  tc  Company.  Winchester.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miss  P.  Dee  Boersma,  Student  Govt.  Lead- 
er, Graduate  Student,  Ohio  SUte  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham,  Director,  Wom- 
en's Unit,  Office  of  the  Governor,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Sister  Ann  Lda  Oanjion.  B.V.M..  Preeldent, 
Mundeleln  C<^Iege,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Vera  Glaser,  Correspondent,  Knight 
Newspapers,  Washington.  D.C. 

Miss  Dcvothy  Haener.  International  Rep- 
resentative, Women's  Department,  UAW, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Laddie  F.  Hutar,  President,  Public 
Affairs  Service  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  Katherlne  B.  Massenburg.  Chairman, 
Maryland  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  WlUlam  C.  Mercer,  Vice  President,  Per- 
sonnel Relations,  American  Telephone  it 
Telegraph  Co.,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dr.  Alan  Slmpeon,  President,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepele,  New  York. 

Miss  Evelyn  E.  Whitley.  Attorney  at  Law. 
LoB  Angeles,  California. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Title  IV  and  Title  IX  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 

of  1964  should  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  aid  women  and 
parents  of  minor  girls  in  suits  seeking 
equal  access  to  public  education,  and  to 
require  the  Office  of  Education  to  make  a 
survey  concerning  the  lack  of  equal  edu- 
catiojuxl  opportunities  for  individuals  by 
reason  of  sex 

Dtscrlmlnatlon  In  education  Is  one  of  the 
most  damaging  Injustices  wc»nen  suffer.  It 
denies  them  equal  education  and  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  contributing  to  a  sec- 
ond class  self  Image. 

There  have  been  enough  Individual  In- 
stances and  limited  surveys  publicized  re- 
cently to  make  It  apparent  that  substantial 
discrimination  does  exist.  For  example,  until 
forced  to  do  so  by  legal  action,  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  did  not  admit  girls 
to  Stuyvesant  High  School.*  a  specialized 
high  school  for  science  with  a  national  repu- 
tation for  excellence.  Legal  action  recently 
has  forced  the  State  of  Virginia  to  admit 


women  to  the  University  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Charlottesville.* 

Higher  admission  standards  for  Women 
than  for  men  are  widespread  In  undergrad- 
uate schools  and  are  even  more  discrimina- 
tory In  graduate  and  professional  schools.  For 
this  reason  counselors  and  parents  frequently 
guide  young  women  Into  the  "feminine"  oc- 
cupations without  regard  to  Interests,  apti- 
tudes and  qualifications. 

Only  6.9  percent  of  our  law  students  and 
8.3  percent  of  our  medical  students  are 
women,'  although  according  to  the  Office  of 
Education  women  tend  to  do  better  than  men 
on  tests  for  admission  to  law  and  medical 
school. 

Section  402  of  TiUe  IV,  passed  in  1964,  re- 
quired the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  extent  of  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  na- 
Uonal  origin,  "ntle  rV  shoiUd  be  amended  to 
require  a  similar  survey  of  discriminations 
because  of  sex,  not  only  In  practices  with 
respect  to  students  but  also  In  employment 
of  faculty  and  administration  members. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Section  407  of  Title  IV  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  suits  In  behalf  of 
persons  dended  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
by  public  school  officials.  It  g^rants  no  new 
rights.  While  no  case  relating  to  sex  discrim- 
ination in  public  education  has  yet  reached 
the  Supn-eme  Court,  discrimination  based  on 
sex  in  public  education  should  be  prohibited 
by  the  I4th  amendment.  The  President's 
Oommlssion  on  the  Status  of  Women  took 
this  iKwltlon  In  Its  1963  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent.* Section  902  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
authorlzee  the  Attorney  General  to  intervene 
In  cases  of  tills  kind  after  a  suit  is  brought 
by  prtvate  parties.  Both  section  407  and  sec- 
tion 902  should  be  amended  to  add  sex,  and 
section  410  should  be  similarly  amended. 

TitU  II  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  should  be 
amended    to   prohibit   discrimination  .be- 
cause of  sex  in  public  accommodations 
Title  n  of  the  ClvU   Rights  Act  of    1964 
provides  that  "All  persons  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods, 
services,  facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  and 
accommodations  of  any  place  of  public  ac- 
oommodations,  as   defined   In   this   section, 
without  discrimination  or  segregation  om  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin." 

Injunctive  relief  is  provided  for  persons 
whose  rights  are  violated,  and  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  initiate  suits  In  pat- 
terns or  practice  cases  and  to  Intervene  In 
suits  filed  by  individuals. 

Discrimination  because  of  sex  Is  practiced 
primarily  In  restaurants  and  bars.  While  the 
Task  Force  does  not  consider  this  the  most 
injurious  discrimination  against  women 
today.  It  Is  wrong  in  principle. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  have  amended  their  human  rights 
legislation  to  prohibit  discrimination  because 
of  sex  in  public  aoc<unmodations. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  aoiendment 
of  sections  201(a)  and  202  by  adding  "sex," 
between  "religion"  and  "or." 


By  Mr.  QRIPPIN: 
S.  2553.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
striction of  the  distribution  of  phos- 
phate detergents  in  interstate  commerce 
and  the  establishment  of  standards  pro- 
tecting man  and  the  environment  for  all 
detergents.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


» De  Pivera  v.  Fliedner,  Sup.  Ct.  NY.  Civil 
Action,  00G38-69.  Resolved  by  administrative 
appeal. 


•  Kirstein  ef  al  v.  University  of  Virginia, 
E.  C.  Va.  ClvU  Action  No.  22069-R. 

<  Executive  Secretary,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Law  Schools,  1968.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges,  1967. 

'  President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  American  Women,  p.  45,  1963. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  would  re- 
duce and  limit  the  phosphorous  content 
In  detergents  without  In  any  way  endan- 
gering public  health. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  manufactiire, 
distribution,  or  sale  of  any  detergent  con- 
taining more  than  8.7  percent  elemen- 
tal phosphorus. 

The  8.7-percent  requirement  is  in  the 
lower  range  of  phosphorous  concentra- 
tions in  today's  laundry  detergents.  Al- 
though this  phosphate  standard  ts  30-  to 
40-percent  lower  than  concentrations  in 
most  high-phosphate  detergents  on  the 
market,  it  would  still  be  possible,  utiliz- 
ing developed  technology,  to  produce  de- 
tergents with  effective  cleaning  power 
for  most  uses. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  estab- 
lish environmental  and  public  health 
standards  for  all  detergent  constituents 
including  phosphate  substitutes. 

Industrial  detergents  would  be  regu- 
lated by  the  legislation.  The  impact  on 
industry  should  not  be  great  since  many 
industries  are  already  using  nonphos- 
phate  formulations  in  their  detergents. 

Even  though  Gk>vemment  experts  cur- 
rently opt  for  phosphates  over  substi- 
tutes which  have  been  found  to  be  harm- 
ful to  hiunans,  I  believe  it  still  makes 
sense  to  require  a  reduction  of  the  phos- 
phorous content  in  detergents  and  to  es- 
tablish a  uniform  standard  of  Federal 
regulation. 

This  legislation  is  consistent  with  a 
Joint  statement  Issued  recently  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education^ 
and  Welfare. 

Substantial  research  has  identified  de- 
tergent phosphates  as  a  key  factor  in  the 
accelerated  pollution  of  many  lakes  and 
rivers.  Phosphates  cause  excessive 
growth  of  plant  life — eutrophicatlon.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  phosphates,  in 
combination  with  other  nutrients,  have 
aged  Lake  Erie  15,000  years  in  the  last 
50  years. 

Besides  making  waters  undesirable  for 
esthetic  suid  recreational  purposes,  the 
heavy  growth  of  plantlife  reduces  the 
oxygen  supply  necessary  for  many  kinds 
of  flsh.  Several  popular  game  fish,  such 
as  blue  pike,  whiteflsh,  and  blue  walleye 
are  now  extinct  in  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario. 

Many  nutrients  are  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  algae,  but  in  most  instances 
phosphorus  is  the  critical  nutrient.  It  can 
be  controlled  by  man,  since  most  of  the 
phosphorus  entering  our  lakes  and  rivers 
comes  from  human  sources.  In  its  1970 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality  indicated  that — 

Phosphate*  are  stUI  the  nwat  Import&nt 
nutrient  to  control  It  eutrophicatlon  la  to 
be  succeasfuUy  attacked. 

While  phosphorus  comes  from  several 
sources,  including  agricultural  runoff, 
human  wastes  and  detergents,  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  phosphorus, 
which  is  soluble  and  can  support  algae 
growth,  comes  from  detergents.  Thus,  a 
reduction  of  phosphonis  In  detergents 
can  be  a  signlflcant.  and  hopefully  an 


elimination,  step  in  arresting  the  rate  of 
eutrophicatlon. 

The  Council  on  Envircaimental  Quality 
in  its  1970  report  called  for  a  major  at- 
tack on  eutrophicatlon.  The  Council 
said: 

Three  actions  are  neoeaaary:  One,  phase 
phosphates  out  of  detergents  as  soon  as 
feasible;  two,  fi.nd. better  methods  to  oontrol 
agricultural  runoff;  and  three,  remove  more 
of  the  nutrients  from  wastes  generated  by 
towns  and  cities,  particularly  In  urban  cen- 
ters and  In  critical  areas  such  as  the  Great 
Lakes. 

In  addition,  both  the  United  States- 
Canadian  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion and  the  House  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  have  recommended  the 
reduction  or  replacement  of  phosphorus 
in  detergents. 

The  IJC,  in  its  report  on  pollution  of 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  states: 

The  Cooamlsslon  Is  convinced  that  the  re- 
duction of  phosphorus  Input  Into  Lake  EMe, 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  International  Section 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  will  significantly 
delay  further  eutrophicatlon  and  will  allow 
the  recovery  of  the  Lakes  to  beg^n  through 
natural  processes. 

One  of  the  key  recommendations  of 
the  IJC  was  the  complete  elimination  of 
all  phosphorus  in  detergents  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972. 

Some  wiU  argue  that  reduction  or  re- 
placement of  detergent  phosphates,  while 
helpful  to  some  bodies  of  water,  will  not 
materially  retard  eutrophicatlon  in 
other  waters  such  as  coastal  areas.  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  should  do  nothing  to  control  phos- 
phate detergents  in  the  areas  where  reg- 
ulation would  alleviate  serious  pollution 
problems.  My  bill  resolves  this  conflict 
by  allowing  the  EPA  Administrator  to 
permit  use  of  high-phosphate  detergents 
in  those  areas  of  the  country  where  such 
use  would  not  lead  to  harmful  eutrophi- 
catlon. 

In  this  regard.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  1970  report  of  the  House  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  which  states: 

No  one.  so  far  as  we  know,  claims  that 
phosphorus  is  the  only  nutrient  necessary  to 
form  algae,  or  even  that  pho^horus  is  In 
every  case  the  limiting  nutrient.  But  If,  as 
the  evidence  shows,  phosphorus  is  the  limit- 
ing nutrient  for  algae  growth  in  the  Oreat 
Lakes — the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on 
the  planet — then  the  role  of  phosphorus  In 
eutrophicatlon  Is  intolerable,  even  If  It  does 
not  affect  a  single  other  lake  anywhere. 

Reducing  or  even  eliminating  phos- 
phorus in  detergents,  of  course,  is  not  the 
final  answer  to  the  problem  of  water  eu- 
trophicatlon. Effective  treatment  of  mu- 
nicipal WEistes  is  also  needed  to  remove 
phosphorus  from  other  sources.  But 
treatment  faculties  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  are  costly  and  will  not  be  in 
operation  for  years  in  many  communities. 

Even  in  Detroit  and  other  cities  where 
agreements  have  been  reached  between 
the  city  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
build  treatment  plants  removing  90  per- 
cent of  phosphorus.  It  will  be  5  years  or 
longer  before  such  facilities  are  con- 
structed. 

A  reduction  of  phosphorus  in  deter- 
graits  can  be  accomplished  much  more 
quickly.  In  addition,  as  the  IJC  report 
pointed  out,  removal  of  phosphorus  from 


detergents  could  considerably  reduce  the 
cost  of  removing  phosphorus  at  the  sew- 
age treatment  plants. 

Despite  the  important  environmental 
reasons  for  restricting  the  use  of  phos- 
phate detergents,  we  must  satisfactorily 
resolve  all  public  health  and  safety  ques- 
tions affecting  the  use  of  any  substitute 
for  phosphates.  Problems  have  arisen 
with  nonphosphate  detergents  due  to  the 
highly  caustic  nature  of  some  of  these 
products. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  pointed  out  that  certain  non- 
phosphate  detergents  contain  caustic 
substances  which  "can  pose  serious  acci- 
dent hazards,  especially  to  children." 

The  Surgeon  General  also  noted,  how- 
ever, that  "not  all  nonphosphofous  deter- 
gents are  hazardous  or  costly." 

Furthermore,  nltrilotriacetic  acid, 
commonly  referred  to  as  NTA  and  widely 
hailed  as  a  substitute  for  phosphates,  was 
voluntarily  withdrawn  from  the  market 
last  year  at  the  request  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  This  action  was  based  on  a  re- 
port by  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Science  indicating  that 
NTA,  in  combination  with  other  heavy 
metals  such  as  cadmium  and  mercury, 
might  increase  the  likelihood  of  birth 
defects.  The  recent  report  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appears  to  rule  out  the  use  of 
NTA  as  a  suitable  substitute  for  thj 
foreseeable  future. 

My  legislation  would  require  that  every 
proposed  substitute  for  phosphates,  such 
as  NTA,  be  thoroughly  tested  for  possible 
hazards  to  human  health. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  feature  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  Is  that  It 
would  prohibit  the  mtinufacture  or  sale 
of  any  detergent  after  June  30,  1972, 
which  contains  more  them  8.7  percent 
phosphorus.  This  standard  is  consistent 
with  a  niunber  of  State  laws  and  local 
ordinances  which  have  already  been 
passed. 

However,  my  bill  would  not  legislate  a 
ban  or  set  a  deadline  for  elimination  of 
all  phosphates  in  detergents.  Such  dead- 
lines have  been  set  in  many  State  and 
local  laws. 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  would 
be  authorized  to  further  reduce  or  to  ban 
the  use  of  phosphates  In  detergents  as 
and  when  a  safe  substitute  Is  developed. 

To  Eissure  that  the  environmental  and 
public  health  aspects  of  any  substitute 
are  thoroughly  ancdyzed  and  tested,  the 
EPA  Administrator  would  be  directed  to 
establish  standards  for  all  detergents. 

The  Administrator  would  be  required 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  establishing  public  health  stand- 
ards for  detergents.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  also  could 
propose  public  health  standards  to  be 
considered  by  the  Administrator. 

Recognizing  that  highly  effective 
cleaning  detergents  may  be  critically 
needed  in  places  such  as  hospitals  or  food 
processing  plants,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Administrator  to  make  exceptions, 
if  necessary,  from  the  requirements  lim- 
iting the  use  of  phosphates  In  detergents. 
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As  I  mentlMied  earlier,  exceptions  could 
also  be  allowed  for  the  use  of  high  phos- 
phate detergents  in  areas  where  no  sig- 
nificant pollution  threat  would  be  posed. 

Finally,  in  order  to  assure  that  deter- 
gent manufacturers  are  not  subjected  to 
a  multitude  of  conflicting  State  and  local 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  phosphate  de- 
tergents, the  bill  provides  for  Federal 
preemption  of  incompatible  State  or  local 
laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation offers  a  ration£d  and  reasonable 
approach  to  the  phosphate  pollution 
problem.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as 
future  generations  to  make  every  effort 
to  reverse  the  tide  of  pollution  pouring 
Into  our  lakes  and  rivers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  S.  2553,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  2663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT    TTTLX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Detergent  Control  Act". 

DEFTUmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

( 1 )  "detergent"  means  a  cleaning  com- 
pound composed  of  inorganic  and  organic 
components,  including  surface  active  agents, 
soaps,  water  softening  agents,  builders,  dis- 
persing agents,  corrosion  inhibitors,  foam- 
ing agents,  buffering  agents,  brlghteners,  fab- 
ric softeners,  dyes,  perfumes,  enzymes,  or 
fillers,  which  is  available  for  household,  per- 
sonal, laundry.  Industrial  or  other  uses  in 
liquid,  bar,  spray,  tablet,  flake,  powder,  or 
other  form; 

(2)  "polyphosphate  builder"  or  "phospho- 
rus" means  a  detergent  ingredient  used  prin- 
cipally as  a  water  softening  and  soil-sus- 
pending agent  made  from  condensed  phos- 
phates Including  the  pyrophosphates,  the  tri- 
phosphates (frequently  called  trlpolyphos- 
phates)  and  the  glossy  phosphates  or  meta- 
phosphates; 

(3)  "environmental  and  public  health 
standard"  means  standards  designed  to  re- 
tard culturtil  euthophication  and  protect 
against  any  injury  to  man  and  any  animals 
living  In  the  water  Including  fish  and  shell- 
fish:  and 

(4)  "Administrator"  meaiks  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

DETERGENT   STANDARDS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  manufacture,  transporta- 
tion, distribution,  or  sale  In  interstate  com- 
merce sifter  June  30,  1972.  of  any  detergent 
containing  In  excess  of  8.7  percent  phos- 
phorus expressed  as  elemental  pho^horus  or 
which  requires  a  recommended  use  level  of 
detergent  which  contains  more  than  7  grams 
of  phosphorus  expressed  as  elemental  phos- 
phorus. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may.  by  regiila- 
tion,  further  restrict  or  prohibit  the  use  of 
phosphorus  or  polyphosphate  builders  in  de- 
tergents U  he  finds  that  a  substitute  Is  gen- 
erally available  which  meets  the  standards 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  The  Administrator,  after  constUtation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eklucatlon  and 
Welfare  with  regard  to  public  health  effects 
of  detergents,  or  any  detergent,  or  any  deter- 
gent ingredient,  shall  as  soon  as  practicable, 
establish  environmental   and  public  health 


standards  for  all  detergents  or  Ingredients 
thereof. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  by  regulation 
exempt  detergents  from  the  requirements  of 
this  section  on  the  basis  of  certain  uses,  such 
as  for  medical  or  scientific  purposes,  or  on 
the  basis  of  geographic  distribution,  if  ( 1 )  he 
finds  It  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety,  or  (2)  he  finds  that  there  Is  not  a 
significant  threat  of  pollution  to  surface  or 
ground  waters. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  manufacture,  transportation,  dis- 
tribution, or  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of 
detergents  not  meeting  any  restriction,  pro- 
hibition, or  standard  established  under  sub- 
sections (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section.  Such  rules 
and  regulations  shall  take  effect  ninety  days 
after  they  are  promulgated  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(f)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  jointly  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  that  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  any  detergent  which  fails  to  meet  any 
restriction,  standard  or  prohibition  estab- 
lished herein. 

MODIFICATION    OR    RECISSION 

Sec.  4.  Any  maniifacturer,  distributor  or 
supplier  of  a  detergent  or  detergent  Ingre- 
dient affected  by  standards  or  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  2  may  petition 
the  Administrator  for  modification  or  reels - 
slon  of  any  standard  or  regulation.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  at  any  time  modify  or  re- 
scind such  standard  or  regulation. 

enporcxmbnt 
Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  925,000  for  each  day  of  such 
violation. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  assess,  collect, 
and  compromise  any  civil  penalty  Incurred 
under  this  Act.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  such  penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon 
In  compromise,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider the  gravity  of  the  violation  Including 
any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  any 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  under  this 
Act.  The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when 
finally  determined,  or  the  amount  agreed 
upon  in  compromise,  may  be  deducted  from 
any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged. 

(3)  Upon  failure  of  the  offending  party  to 
pay  the  penalty,  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  commence  an 
action  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  delegate 
at  the  request  of  the  Administrator  may 
bring  an  action  In  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  any  act 
which  violates  or  appears  to  violate  any  rule 
or  regulation  promulgated  under  this  Act 
and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  such  viola- 
tions. Any  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  shall  constitute  a  violation 
subject  to  the  penaltlee  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragrapn 
(2)  of  this  subeeotlon  any  person  may  com- 
mence a  civil  suit  on  his  own  behalf  to  en- 
join any  person.  Including  the  United  States 
and  any  other  governmental  mstrumentallty 
or  agency  (to  the  extent  permitted  by  the 
eleventh  amendment  to  the  Constitution), 
who  is  alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  establlstied  under  this  Act.  The 
district  courts  shall  bftve  jurisdiction,  with- 
out regard  to  the  anumnt  in  controversy  or 
tb«  cltizenahlp  of  the  parties,  to  enforce  such 
r\ile  or  regulation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 

(A)  prior  to  thirty  days  after  notice  c<  the 
violation  has  been  given  to  the  Administra- 


tor, and  to  any  alleged  violator  of  the  rule 
or  regulation;  or 

(B)  if  the  Attorney  General  has  com- 
menced and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil 
action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  to 
require  compliance  with  the  rule  or  regula- 
tion; or 

(C)  if  the  Administrator  has  commenced 
action  to  impose  a  penalty  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(3)  (A)  Any  suit  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  In  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  violation  occurs. 

(B)  In  any  suit  under  this  subsecUon  in 
which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party,  the 
Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, may  Intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  a  matter  at  right. 

(4)  The  court,  In  Issuing  any  final  order  in 
any  suit  brought  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection  may  award  costs  of  litiga- 
tion (including  reasonable  attorney  and  ex- 
pert witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever  the 
court  determines  such  award  is  appropriate. 

(5)  The  Injunctive  relief  provided  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  statute  or  common  law  to  seek  en- 
forcement of  any  standard  or  limitation  or 
to  seek  any  other  relief  (including  relief 
against  the   Administrator). 

REPORT    TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  6.  On  or  before  July  1,  1972,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  (1)  report  to  the  Congress 
on  measures  taken  toward  the  resolution  of 
the  detergent  problem,  including  the  devel- 
opment and  manufacture  of  new  types  of 
detergents  and  new  or  Improved  sewage  treat- 
ment processes  which  affect  this  problem; 
and  (2)  make  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation,  if  necessary  to  regulate  the 
composition  of  detergents  In  order  to  abate 
and  control  pollution  arising  from  their  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  use. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  and  administration  of  this 
Act. 

FEDERAL  PREEMPTION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is 
the  express  Intent  of  Congress  to  preempt 
and  supersede  any  and  all  laws  of  the  States 
or  political  subdivisions  thereof  relating  to 
restrictions  on  or  prohibiting  the  use  of,  or 
standards  with  respect  to  the  composition  of, 
detergents  which  are  not  compatible  with  any 
restriction,  prohibition  or  standard  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  State  from  enforcing  any 
standards,  restrictions,  or  prohibitions  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

EFFECT   ON    OTHER   ACTS 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  limiting  the  authority  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  AiKXN,  Mr.  Bakkr,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  BumxTT, 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Coopxs.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Doionick,  Mr.  Hnu- 
PHRET.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mans- 
nsLD.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  McGez. 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Muskix.  Mr. 
Pastors.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pzrct. 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
ScHWEiKZR.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Stkvxns.    Mr.    Tatt.    and   Mr. 

TONNXY)  : 

S.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  to  de- 
clare May  6,  1972,  "Clean  Up  America 
Day"  and  to  urge  the  participation  of 
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all  Americans.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Bfr.  President,  with 
28  other  Senators  I  am  introducing  to- 
day a  Joint  resolution  that  would  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  declare 
May  6,  1972,  "Clean  Dp  America  Day." 
All  of  us  In  the  Congress  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  spoken  out  on  the  criti- 
cal environmental  problems  facing  the 
country.  We  know  that  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  our  environment  is  a 
top  priority  for  the  American  people  and 
the  people  of  the  world. 

The  concern  of  the  American  people 
to  clean  up  our  land,  to  restore  its  origi- 
nal beauty,  clearly  exists.  But  we  must 
now  foster  that  concern  into  constructive 
action.  By  proclaiming  May  6,  1972,  as 
"Clean  Up  America  Day"  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  not  asking  for  speeches  or  mas- 
sive expressions  of  concern.  We  are 
calling  for  action.  We  are  calling  for  mil- 
lions of  people  across  this  land  to  under- 
take useful  projects  to  enhance  their 
physical  surroundings. 

On  "Clean  Up  America  Day"  we  call 
upon  every  State  and  local  government 
to  mobilize  work  projects  to  clean  our 
city  streets  and  parks,  our  highways  and 
waterways.  We  also  call  upon  corpora- 
tions, governmental  agencies  at  all  levels, 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to  lend 
manpower,  equipment,  and  money  to 
communities  across  the  country  as  a  con- 
structive contribution  toward  the  goal 
of  a  cleaner  America. 

All  of  us  own  a  precious  share  In  this 
country.  The  preservaUon  of  our  future 
will  not  be  insured  unless  we  make  an 
investment  now  to  protect  what  we  have 
Inherited  from  the  past.  To  participate 
and  to  contribute  is  a  basic  credo  of  our 
Nation.  To  engage  in  a  helpful  project  on 
Clean  Up  America  Day"  would  be  to 
transform  our  past  words  into  construc- 
tive action. 

Earth  Day.  April  22,  1970.  was  a  mas- 
sive expression  of  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment; "Clean  Up  American  Day" 
should  be  an  active,  working  symbol  of 
our  united  desire  to  save  our  natural  re- 
sources and  enhance  the  beauty  of  our 
Nation.  Government  alone  cannot  heal 
the  damages  already  Incurred.  But  a  co- 
operation  between  Government,  private 
industry,  the  academic  community,  and 
the  American  people  can.  To  confront 
reality  and  join  forces  against  those  who 
waste  and  litter  our  lands  and  waters  is 
along  road  to  travel.  "CTean  Up  America 
Day  bringing  together  the  efforts  of 
mlU  ons  and  millions  of  Americans 
would  be  a  fitting  start  on  that  journey 
I  encourage  the  Congress  to  further 
our  commitment  for  a  cleaner  America 
by  promptly  enacting  this  legislation 
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8.    3138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelsok,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qiuvxl)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2135,  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  extending  for  5  years  the  period 
within  wiiich  certain  project  grants  may 
be  made. 

8.    1734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mktcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  coeponsor  of  S.  1734,  the  For- 
est Lands  Restoration  and  Protection  Act 
of  1971. 

S.    318S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskib)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2185.  a  biU  to  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights 
and  Responsibilities. 

S.    2373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfikid) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2373  to 
authorize  the  merger  of  two  or  more 
professional  basketbaU  leagues,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SINATT    JOINT   RKSOLT7TION    H2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanndi)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Kesolution  112,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  open  admissions  to  pubUc 
schools. 

SENATZ    JOINT   RESOLtTTION    150 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.LiAMs) 

R^o^H  ^,V°^P°"^°'"  ^  Senate  Joint 
Resolution   150,  a  resolution  proposing 

f^^Ti'^.^'S?"^  ^  '^«  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  men  and  women. 


tingulshed  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Mr.  Eastland,  notice  is  hereby  given  to 
all  persons  Interested  in  this  nomination 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday,  September  27,  1971, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
TEE  ON  HANDICAPPED  WORKERS 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Handicapped  Workers  will 
hold  hearings  on  S.  2506,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  on  Wednes- 
day, September  22,  and  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  be- 
gin at  10  a.m.  in  Room  4230,  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  Further  information  can 
be  obtained  from  the  staff  in  room  503- 
annex,  telephone  extension  57672. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
a.  1081 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskib)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1081,  a  bill  to  extend 
benefits  under  section  8191  of  title  5 
United  States  Code,  to  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firemen  not  employed  by  the 
United  States  who  are  killed  or  totally 
disabled  In  the  line  of  duty 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
BILLS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ar- 
ncultural  Research  and  General  Lejrii- 
i^r,i°V^  ^^^  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  scheduled  hearings 
November  15.  16,  22,  and  23  on  the  fof 
7°97  <f  ^•^  bargaining  bills:  S.  726,  S. 
Inn  £  !"^'  ^"'^  ^-  ^^'^2.  The  hearings 

SSlri^i"  l°T  ^^*'  ^^^  ^"^^  Office 
Building,    beginmng    at    10    a.m.    each 

?^^;  ^IZ^^  wishing  to  testify  should 
pSfbll         ^^^""ttee  clerk  as  soon  as 

^«IE?  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dmt,  the  following  nomination  has  been 
referred  to  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Herbert  J.  Stem,  of  New  Jersey  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Fred- 
erick B.  Lacey,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 


AlWOTTNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS- 
WINNERS  OF  THE  CONTEST 
"WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  NOW 
TO  MAKE  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  FORCE  FOR 
PEACE" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  thnt  on  Thiirsday 
September  23,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  will  hear  four  young  win- 
ners of  a  contest  held  by  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  New  York  on 
the  topic  "What  should  be  done  now 
to  make  the  United  Nations  a  more  ef- 
fective force  for  peace?" 

I  invite  attention  to  this  hearing  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  be  refreshing  and 
interesting  to  hear  what  these  young 
people  will  have  to  say  about  the  United 
Nations.  They  range  in  age  from  16  to 
24,  and  come  from  high  school,  college- 
including  West  Point — and  graduate 
school.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  list  with 
their  names,  together  with  the  corre- 
spondence leading  up  to  their  appear- 
ance before  the  committee  which  gives 
further  details  on  this  contest. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations will  make  the  winners  feel  wel- 
come. We  have  listened  to  a  great  many 
experts  over  the  years  but  not  very 
much  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
time  they  were  given  a  forum  as  well 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

United  Nations  Association 

OF  New  York.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y..  June  4.  1971. 

Hon.  J.  WU-LMM  PULBRIGHT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relattona, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbricht:  We  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  May  26th  and  the  afllnna- 
tlon  of  our  efforts. 

We  have  Informed  four  of  our  winners, 
whose  Ideas  we  consider  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion, that  they  should  be  prepared  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  the  morning  of  September  23rd.  We  are 
now  awaiting  their  response  as  to  their  avail- 
ability. To  slmpUfy  matters,  we  attach  their 
names  and  brief  background  data.  We  would 
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like  to  point  out  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
other  contest  participants,  represent  a  broad 
cross  section  of  American  youth. 

I  will  be  leaving  for  Europe  and  the  Middle 
Bast  In  a  few  days  and  hope  to  find  your 
Instructions  for  detailed  arrangements  upon 
my  return  later  In  the  summer. 
Sincerely, 

(Mrs.)  Helen  Lance, 
Cochairman,  Contest  Committee. 

United  Nations  Association  of  New  York, 
N.Y. 

TOT7TH    contest    WINNBUI 

Patricia  Anne  Kluka,  age  20,  student  at 
Alverno  College.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin, 
spending  her  Junior  yeiir  In  New  York  City 
attending  Marymount  Manhattan  College, 
majoring  In  history  and  sociology.  Home: 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

PhlUp  R.  Lindner,  age  20,  member  of  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Cadets  (Class  of 
1973),  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
majoring  in  history  with  special  Interest  in 
international  problems.  Home:  Dallas.  Texas. 

Charles  E.  Tandy,  age  24.  Studied  at  small 
Kentucky  liberal  arts  college,  now  defunct. 
Graduate  studies  at  the  New  School  for  So- 
cial Research  In  New  York  City.  Presently 
employed  by  the  Health  Department  of 
Kenton  (bounty,  Kentucky.  Home:  Central 
City,  Kentucky. 

Paul  Rosenberg,  age  16.  student  at  Horace 
Mann  School,  Rlverdale.  New  York.  Home: 
Jamaica,  New  York. 

May  26.  1971. 
Mrs.  Helen  Lange. 

United  Nations  Association  of  New  York, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lange:  Thank  you  for  your 
further  letter  of  May  13,  1971,  with  respect 
to  the  youth  contest  on  the  United  Nations. 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  It  has  produced  some 
provocative  and  interesting  Ideas  and  look 
forward  to  hearing  the  winners. 

You  mention  "early  fall",  which  begins 
September  23.  How  would  a  one  morning 
bearing  on  September  22  or  23.  1971  fit  Into 
your  planning?  As  you  know,  as  of  now  the 
Congress  plans  to  be  in  recess  between  Au- 
gust 6  and  September  8  and  the  date  will 
have  to  be  reconfirmed  after  the  recess. 

The  format  wo\Ud  be  simple.  The  four  win- 
ner representatives  could  appear  as  a  panel 
before  the  Committee,  each  one  presenting 
a  short  oral  statement,  supported  by  longer 
written  statements  If  desired,  to  be  followed 
by  a  discussion  with  the  Committee  members. 

This  is  about  as  precise  as  I  can  be  at  this 
time  and  I  would  appreciate  having  your 
comments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Pulbricht, 

Chairman. 

United  Nations  Association 

OF  New  York,  N.Y., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  18,  1971. 
Hon  J.  William  Fulbrigbt, 
Chairman,   Senate  Foreign   Relations   Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbricht:  We  refer  to  your 
letter  of  June  30tb  of  last  year  and  your  kind 
agreement  to  have  the  winners  of  our  youth 
contest  on  "What  should  be  done  now  to 
m&ke  the  United  Nations  a  more  effective 
force  for  peace?"  appear  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  or  one  of  Its 
Bub-oommlttees. 

We  are  enclosing  a  preliminary  report  to 
which  we  would  like  to  add  that  the  contest 
gave  proof  to  our  assumption  that  a  l&rge 
number  of  young  Americans  In  all  walks  of 
life  are  In  favor  of  the  UN.  Many  ideas  as 
expressed  in  the  entries  were  imaglnatlTe 
and  constructive  and  will  be  Included  In  our 
future  planning  and  projects. 

We  have  received  an  internship  from  the 
United  Nations  for  the  first  prize  winner  of 
college  age  to  attend  the  Conference  on  Hu- 


man Environment  which  will  take  place  in 
Geneva  this  summer. 

On  May  3rd,  the  winners  received  their 
awards  at  a  ceremony  at  the  UN.  We  were 
honored  by  a  deeply  moving  address  by 
Secretary-General  U  Thant. 

After  careful  study  of  the  entries  and  per- 
sonal int«Tiew8  with  the  winners  after  their 
return  from  their  study  tripe  to  Eurc^>e,  we 
would  like  four  of  them  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  early  fall.  We  would  be  grateful  for 
your  advioe  as  to  how  you  would  like  to  ar- 
range for  their  am>earance.  Pinal  arrange- 
ments can  be  postponed  until  the  end  of 
August.  However,  a  definite  preliminary  ar- 
rangement as  to  the  mechanics  and  time  ele- 
ment are  necessary  for  our  planning. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)   Helen  Lange, 

Co-chairman,  Youth  Contest  Committee. 


United  Nations  Association  or 

New  York.  N.Y. 

(Preliminary  Report  on  the  Youth  Contest 

on  "What  Should  be  Done  Now  to  Make  the 

United  Nations  a  More  Effective  Force  for 

Peace?") 

The  winners  came  from  all  walks  of  life; 
some  of  them  will  be  greatly  helped  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  studies  and  careers  by  the 
fact  that  they  won  the  contest.  They  ranged 
from  a  Westpolnt  cadet  and  private  school 
student  to  a  daughter  of  a  low-Income  rail- 
road employee  who  had  just  lost  his  Job  and 
to  a  girl  whose  parents  could  hardly  speak 
English.  In  general,  we  observed  a  predomi- 
nance of  entries  from  children  whose  parents 
were  members  of  minority  groups. 

The  college  student  who  received  the  first 
prize  will  go  to  Geneva  and  will  attend  the 
Conference  on  Human  Environment  con- 
ducted by  the  UN  for  which  we  received  an 
internship.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize  In 
the  high  school  category  wUl  go  to  Cambridge, 
England.  We  received  a  part  scholarship  from 
the  Institute  of  Foreign  Studies  for  this  study 
trip  abroad. 

The  award  ceremony  at  the  United  Nations 
was  an  Inspiration  to  the  contestants,  their 
families  and  our  guests,  especially  since  the 
Secretary-General  appeared  very  pleased  and 
honored  us  all  with  a  deeply  moving  address 
which  wUl  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
had  the  privilege  to  share  In  this  experience. 

All  twelve  winners  and  their  families  at- 
tended the  ceremony;  some  of  the  families 
enjoyed  a  full  weekend  in  New  York  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  companies  for  which  the 
fathers  of  the  respective  winners  work.  Much 
publicity  will  be  given  to  the  event  In  the 
house  organs  of  the  companies  the  winners' 
famUles  are  connected  with. 

We  anticipate  the  appearance  of  some  of 
the  winners  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees in  the  fall.  We  expect  one  of  them 
to  be  PhiUp  Lindner,  the  West  Point  cadet 
who  came  all  out  for  total  world  disarma- 
ment. 

As  of  today,  it  seems  that  we  have  stayed 
well  within  the  budget.  We  received  $1,900 
from  the  Institute  for  International  Order. 
The  balance  was  contributed  by  UNA-NY 
members,  the  Pepsi  Cola  Co.,  and  the  Tlsh- 
man  Realty  Corp.  and  an  sknonymous  donor. 
Mr.  Harry  Hochman,  Vlce-Preeident  of  Data- 
tron.  Inc.  advised  us  on  the  brochure  and 
secured  for  us  the  layout  and  printing  at 
greatly  reduced  costs  from  IPA. 

The  Committee  received  untiring  help 
from  volanteers,  some  of  whom  bad  come 
to  us  tbro\igb  the  Headlines  seminars.  The 
ceremony  at  the  UN  was  made  possible 
through  the  advioe  and  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Naraslmhan,  Mrs.  Suaanne  Jenssen  of  the 
Vlslt(»s'  Service,  Mrs.  Slmone  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General's office,  Mrs.  David  Exley,  Chief 
of  the  NGO  Section,  and  Miss  SheUy  of  the 
NGO  Section.  Mrs.  Splegler,  admirably,  made 
time  to  carry  out  the  manifold  tasks  con- 


nected with  the  contest,  simultaneously 
attending  to  all  the  other  requirements  of 
her  office.  We  also  want  to  thank  Mr. 
Splegler  for  his  cooperation  as  committee 
member  as  well  as  behind  the  scene. 

Mrs.  Henehan  was  very  successful  In 
securing  the  cooperation  of  major  radio  and 
TV  stations  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
the  contest.  We  also  owe  thanks  to  her  for 
a  follow-up  radio  program  with  four  winners 
which  so  inspired  the  program  director  that 
we  were  asked  to  be  back  in  the  fall  for  an 
hourlong  program.  We  received  new8p^>er 
coverage  of  the  award  ceremony  in  the  New 
York  Post  and  through  the  Associated  Press. 
In  addition,  the  contest  winners  were  men- 
tioned on  the  national  CBS  newscast  by 
Walter  Cronklte.  Miss  ChUd  of  the  national 
UNA  Center  helped  us  most  professionally 
vrith  the  press  coverage. 

In  the  most  complicated  task  of  making  the 
contest  known  to  the  widest  possible  circles, 
we  were  greatly  aided  by  many  organiza- 
tions (neighborhood  houses,  libraries.  Ys, 
the  N.Y.C.  Board  of  Education,  parochial 
schools,  etc.,  altogether  BO  organizations  and 
90  colleges),  which  took  care  of  the  distri- 
bution and  mailing.  Also,  Mr.  Harry  Van 
Arsdale.  President  of  the  New  York  Central 
Labor  Council,  arranged  for  'ads'  In  many 
union  papers. 

The  slate  of  Judges  distinguished  Itself 
through  some  very  prestigious  members  of 
our  community,  as  well  as  through  the 
diversity  of  their  social  and  professional 
background.  Thus  we  feel  satisfied  that  the 
choice  of  winners  came  about  in  an  objec- 
tive way,  baaed  solely  on  the  merit  of  the 
ideas  expresed  in  the  papers. 

We  have  tried  to  Justify  the  trust  given 
to  tis  by  the  Board  and  Membership  of  UNA- 
NY,  as  well  as  by  the  financial  patrons,  and 
hope  that  the  contest  can  be  repeated  next 
year  In  a  large  context. 

Marx  Hkiyxhan, 
(Mrs.)  HB.XN  Lange, 
Co-chairmen,  Contest  Committee. 

United  Nations  Association 

OF  New  York.  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  4,  1971. 

Youths  Win  U.N.  Peace  Prizes 

Two  lucky  students  were  today  awiu'ded 
prizes  for  European  travel  and  study  for 
original  500-word  papers  on  the  topic  "What 
should  be  done  now  to  make  the  United 
Nations  a  more  effective  force  for  peace?" 
The  awards  were  given  at  a  ceremony  and  tea 
held  this  afternoon  at  the  West  Terrace  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  presence  of  Sec- 
retary-General U  Thant. 

Entries  in  the  contest,  held  this  winter  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  N.Y..  were  Judged  by 
a  panel  of  distinguished  educators,  writers, 
and  political  scientists.  First  prize  winner  of 
the  college  age  category  was  Charles  E.  Tandy, 
age  24,  of  Central  City,  Kentucky,  who  at- 
tended the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
New  York  City.  The  first  prize  is  a  trip  to 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  attend  sessions  at 
the  United  Nations  European  headquarters 
and  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
national Student  Movement  for  the  UN 
(ISMUN). 

First  prize  high  school  winner  was  Paul 
Rosenberg,  of  Jamaica,  New  York,  a  student 
at  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City.  Paul's 
award  Is  an  AmMican  Institute  for  Foreign 
Studies  scholarship,  consisting  of  four  weeks 
of  study  at  a  Eur^>ean  school  of  his  choice, 
and  two  weeks  of  travel.  He  is  10  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  for  travel 
and  study,  both  winners  will  meet  with 
members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

In  the  college  group,  honorable  mention 
was  awarded  to  Miran  P.  Sarklsslan  of  New 
York  City;  Patxicia  Anne  Kluka  of  New  York 
City:  Philip  R.  Lindner  of  West  Point.  N.Y.; 
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Mallory  Anne-M&rle  Forb«8  of  Valparaiso. 
Indiana;  and  Dennis  Spiegel  of  New  Hyde 
Park,  NY. 

In  the  high  school  group,  honorable  men- 
tion was  awarded  to  Luda  Aniklenko  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio:  Jon  Kopel  of  Rye.  New  York; 
Nancy  Klein  of  University  Heights.  Ohio; 
Keith  Mllkove  of  Cleveland  Heights.  Ohio; 
and  Roslyn  Holllday  of  Jamaica.  New  York. 

Judges  of  the  contest  were:  Mr.  Michael 
Cavltt,  former  Executive  Director  of  the 
World  Youth  Assembly;  Congresswoman 
Shirley  Chlaholm;  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Cordler, 
Dean.  School  of  International  Affairs,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  former  UN  Under- 
Secretary  General:  Dr.  Richard  Gardner.  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  and  International  Organization, 
Columbia  Univ.;  Mr.  Martin  King,  UN  Cor- 
respondent, Dally  News;  Mrs.  Eve  Cxirle  La- 
bousse:  Mr.  Jack  Newfleld,  writer.  The  Vil- 
lage Voice;  Mr.  Nicholas  Robinson,  former 
President  of  CIRUNA  (Council  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  UN  Affairs) ;  Mr.  Dore 
Schary:  Mr.  John  Spears,  Executive  Director. 
CIRUNA:  Dr.  John  O.  Stoesslnger.  Acting 
Director.  Political  Affairs  Division.  Depart- 
ment of  Political  and  Security  Council  Af- 
fairs. United  Nations;  Mr.  Kwaml  Taha,  Di- 
rector, NY.  Urban  League  Street  Academy 
Program;  Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  former  Presi- 
dent. Sarah  Lawrence  College. 


DscncBXR  31,  1970. 

Mrs.  HXLXN  L&NGX, 

United   Nations   Association,  of  New   York, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

DxAK  liu.  lANQs:  Thank  you  for  keeping 
me  Informed,  by  your  letter  of  December  8, 
1970,  of  the  progreae  being  made  In  the 
"SiptmX.  Out  for  Peace"  cockteat  sponrnxf^  by 
the  United  Natlooe  AMOdatlon  of  New  York. 

I  wlab  you  succees  and  look  forwvurd  to 
hearing  the  winners  next  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FULBaiCHT. 

Chairman. 

Unttsd  Nations  Association 

OF  Nkw  Yobk.  N.Y., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  December  8, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  WiLUAM  Pui.BaiOHT, 
Chairman,    Foreign    Relatioru     Committee, 
United  States  Senate,  WasMnifton,  D.C. 
DBAS  SxNATOs  FuifsiGHT:  We  refer  to  your 
letter  of  June  30,  1970  and  want  to  thank  you 
again  for  the  great  encouragement  which  we 
derived  from  your  support. 

We  herewith  encloee  the  brochure  an- 
nmmrilng  our  youth  contest.  The  respanse 
from  the  community  has  been  very  enthu- 
alaatlc.  Many  organizations,  such  as  the  New 
York  City  Public  Library  System,  the  Board 
of  Ed\icatlon,  the  New  York  Central  Labor 
OouncU.  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  YMCA, 
YWCA,  YM/YWHA,  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee,  are  aaatstlng  us  with  a  far- 
reaching  distribution  and  publicity. 

We  will  keep  you  Informed  ai  our  progreas 
and  results. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)    Hklxk  Langx, 
liAax.  Hknxhan, 
Co-Chairmen,  Youth  Contest  Committee. 

Now  you  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  Senators,  Congressmen  and  the  UN  Sec- 
retary-General how  you  feel  about  peace. 

If  you  are  between  16  and  25  years  of  age, 
express  In  600  words  or  less  your  views  on 
what  should  be  done  now  to  make  the  United 
Nations  a  more  effective  force  for  peace? 

At  26  the  UN  Is  still  young.  You  share  its 
challenges  and  Its  concerns,  lt«  hopes  and 
Its  frustrations.  It  Is  you  who  vrlll  have  to 
build  a  future  without  war. 

Prize  winners  In  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege age  categories  will  have  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  to  discuss  their  Ideas 
with  UN  Secretary-General  U  Thant. 


In  addition,  the  First  Prize  winner  of  high 
school  age  will  be  awarded  an  American  In- 
stitute for  Foreign  Studies  scholarship,  con- 
sisting of  four  weeks  of  study  at  a  European 
school  of  his  choice  and  two  weeks  of  travel. 
The  First  Prize  winner  of  college  age  or  over 
will  be  presented  with  a  six-week  trip  to 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  to  attend  sessions  at 
the  UN's  European  headquarters  and  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  work  of  ISMUN  (International 
Student  Movement  for  the  UN) . 

The  organization  or  school  represented  by 
each  winner  will  receive  $100.  gift  certifi- 
cates from  the  World  Affairs  Book  Shop.  Five 
runners-up  In  each  of  the  two  categories  will 
receive  medallions  commemorating  the  25th 
Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  enter,  mall  your  paper  before  February 
IS,  1971  to:  United  Nations  Association  of 
New  York,  N.Y.,  345  East  46th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Indicate  your  name,  address,  age,  affiliation 
(school  or  organization)  if  any.  In  the  upi>er 
left-hand  corner  of  your  pap>er. 

So  hurry,  start  thinking,  write  down  your 
Ideas — then  rewrite  them  until  you  are  satis- 
fied that  you  have  spoken  out  clearly  for 
p>eace. 

All  papers  will  be  Judged  by  a  panel  of  lead- 
ing citizens: 

Mr.  Michael  Cavltt.  Graduate  student  of 
International  relations.  New  York  University; 
formerly.  Executive  Director.  U.S.  Commit- 
tee for  the  World  Youth  Assembly. 

Rep.  Shirley  Chlsolm,  12th  District.  New 
York. 

Dr.  Andrew  Cordler,  Dean,  School  for  In- 
ternational Affairs,  Columbia  University; 
former  Under-Secretary-General,  United 
Nations. 

Dr.  Richard  Gardner,  Profeeaor  of  Law  & 
International  Organization,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs. 

Mr.  Martin  King,  United  Nations  Corre- 
spondent, The  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Eve  Curie  Laboulsse,  Writer  and 
Lecturer. 

Mr.  Jack  Newfleld,  Author  and  Editor,  The 
Village  Voice. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Robinson,  Attorney;  former 
President  of  CIRUNA  (Council  for  Interna- 
tional Relations  and  UN  Affairs,  the  collegi- 
ate affiliate  of  UNA) . 

Mr.  Dore  Schary,  Director.  Producer.  Play- 
wright; Commissioner  of  Cultural  Affairs  for 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  John  Spears,  Executive  Director, 
CIRUNA. 

Dr.  John  G.  Stoesslnger,  Acting  Director, 
Political  Affairs  Division,  Department  of  Po- 
litical &  Security  Council  Affairs,  United  Na- 
tions; Professor  of  Political  Science,  the  City 
University  of  NY. 

Mr.  Kwaml  Taha.  Director,  N.Y.  Urban 
League.  Street  Academy  F»rogram. 

Dr.  Harold  Taylor.  Educator  and  Author, 
former  President.  Sarah  Lawrence  College. 


June  30,  1970. 
Mrs.  Hklkn  Lange. 

United    Nations    Association   of   New    York, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mas.  Lange:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  June  1,  1970,  concerning  the  contest 
"Speak  Out  for  Peace"  proposed  for  young 
adults  on  the  occasion  of  the  United  Nations' 
25th  atmlversary.  I  agree  that  this  is  a  worth- 
while endeavor  and  am  particularly  Intrigued 
by  the  idea  that  an  appearance  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  "prize"  for 
the  contest  winners. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Committee,  or  its  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control,  International 
Law  and  Organization,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
what  the  young  people  have  to  say.  An  appro- 
priate time  can  be  worked  out  after  the 
contest  has  ended. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.   W.  F^LJSaiGHT. 

Chairman. 


United  Nations  Association 

or  Nrw  Yokk,  N.Y.. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  1, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  WnxiAM  Fctlbkicht, 
Chairman,   Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee.  United  States  Senate,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  PiTLBaiGHT:  We  are  turning 
to  you  to  enlist  your  help  and  cooperation  to 
Insure  the  succees  of  a  dynamic  project  spon- 
sored by  the  UNA-New  York's  26th  Anniver- 
sary Committee  under  the  Honorary  Chair- 
manship of  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  and  the  Co- 
Chalnnenshlp  of  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Yost  and 
Mr.  Whitney  Young,  Jr. 

Called  "Speak  Out  For  Peace",  the  contest 
will  afford  young  adults  In  the  16-25  age 
group,  living  or  studying  In  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  area,  the  opportunity  to  provide 
answers  In  600  words  or  less,  to  the  question : 

"What  should  be  done  now  to  make  the 
United  Nations  a  more  effective  force  for 
peace?" 

A  distinguished  panel  of  judges,  composed 
of  prominent  educators,  political  scientists, 
concerned  citizens,  and  spokesmen  for  youth, 
win  select  the  winners.  Deadline  for  entries 
has  been  set  for  December  31,  1970.  Tenta- 
tively, several  valuable  prizes  will  be  offered 
including  opportunities  to  study  and  travel 
abroad. 

However,  young  people  today  want  some- 
thing more  than  just  personal  gain.  They 
want  to  be  heard  by  members  of  the  estab- 
lished order.  We  feel  strongly  that  the  major 
prizes  must  have  relevance  in  an  age  that 
demands  it.  Therefore,  we  are  in  touch  with 
Ambassador  Yost,  who  has  already  favorably 
responded  to  this  project,  to  discuss  with 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  the  possibility  of 
one  of  the  top  winners  to  present  his  paper 
to  an  appropriate  body  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  seems  to  us  of  equal  Importance  to  af- 
ford one  of  the  winners  the  opportunity  to 
"speaik  out"  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  It  would  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  anti-war  advocates  on  the  UN  as 
the  best  means  of  attaining  their  objectives. 
The  World  Organization  Itself  might  benefit 
by  the  Infusion  of  new  Ideas  Into  Its  delibera- 
tions, as  well  as  provide  strong  favorable 
public  opinion  Impact.  Moreover,  it  would 
Impress  on  American  youth  the  realization 
that  the  authority  of  the  UN  Is  only  as  strong 
as  the  willingness  of  nation  states  to  use  the 
International  organization  as  an  effective  In- 
strument In  foreign  relations. 

May  we  ask  for  your  cooperation?  We  do 
not  weuit  this  to  be  just  another  "essay  con- 
test". We  have  infarmed  Senator  Javlts,  who 
is  an  active  member  of  our  organization  as 
well  as  being  a  member  of  the  25th  Anniver- 
sary Committee,  of  this  appeal  to  you.  We 
expect  that  Senator  Javlts  will  contact  you 
In  our  behalf. 

PleEise  give  us  your  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Helen  Lange, 
Co-Chairman,  Contest  Committee. 

United  Nations  Association  op  New  York, 
N.Y. — Youth  Speaks  Out 

(Proposed  contest  to  engage  youth  In  an  ef- 
fort to  make  the  United  Nations  a  more 
effective    Instrument    of    peace — A    Chal- 
lenge to  Tomorrow's  Leader.) 
The   25th   Anniversary   Committee  of   the 
UNA-NY  announced  a  unique  contest  de- 
signed to  tap  and  use  the  constructive  Ideas 
of  young  adults  of  ages  16  to  25  residing  or 
studying  In  the  New  York  MetropoUtSJi  area. 
Tomorrow's  leaders  are  Invited  to  answer 
In  500  words  or  leas  the  question:    "What 
Should  be  Done   now  to   Make   the  United 
Nations  a  More  Effective  Force  For  Peace?" 

A  distinguished  panel  of  judges  composed 
of  prominent  educators,  political  scientists 
and  spokesmen  for  youth,  will  select  the  win- 
ners. 

Entries  will  be  evaluated  according  to  the 
creativity   and   constructive   nature   of   the 
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ideas  expressed.  Deadline  for  entries  has 
been  set  for  December  31,  1970. 

Tentatively,  several  valuable  prizes  will  be 
offered  including  an  Internship  with  a  local 
governmental  body,  and  opportunities  to 
travel  or  study  abroad. 

It  Is  hoped  to  provide  the  winners  to 
"speak  out"  befc««  an  appropriate  body  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  major  media. 

The  contest  will  be  publicized  through 
high  schools  and  colleges,  youth  and  com- 
munity groups,  labor  unions,  and  settle- 
ment bouses. 

The  prlm«U7  purpose  of  the  contest  Is  to 
channel  the  energies  and  concerns  of  youth 
Into  the  reallzaUon  that  the  United  Nations 
Is  the  best  means  of  obtaining  their  peace 
objectives.  , 

UNA-NY  Committee  for  the  25th  Anntves- 

8ABY      OF      THE      UNITED      NATIONS (INTOH- 

UATION) 

The  Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay,  Honorary 
Chairman. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Yoat,  Mr.  Whitney  Young, 
Jr..  Co-Chalrmen. 

Mr.  Roger  Baldwin. 

Dr.  Leona  Baumgartner. 

Mr.  Leonard  Bernstein. 

Mr.  Algernon  D.  Black. 

Mrs.  Charles  O.  Gambrell. 

Miss  Iiaura  Z.  Hobson. 
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Dr.  Julius  Mark. 

Mr.  Seth  M.  MUUken,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  Moses. 

Mrs.  Louis  Mlzer. 

Mr.  John  B.  Oakes. 

Mrs.  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Harvey  Russell. 

Mr.  Dore  Schary. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spock. 

Miss  Dorothy  Stlckney. 

Mrs.  Donald  Stralem. 

Miss  Anna  Lord  Strauss. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger. 

Dr.  Harold  Taylor. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Vance. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  SEN- 
ATE SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  October  5, 
6,  and  7,  1971.  at  10  a.m.  each  day,  in 
room  318 — caucus  room — of  the  Old  Sen- 
ate OCQce  Building,  covering  the  general 
subject  of  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion oversight. 


suBCOMMrrrEE  on  constitu- 
tional AMENDMENTS  TO  STUDY 
SINGLE  6- YEAR  PRESIDENIAL 
TERM— NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  has  studied  many  important 
asr>ects  of  our  system  of  elective  govern- 
ment. To  give  but  a  few  examples,  we 
have  studied  the  problem  of  succession 
to  the  Presidency,  considered  lowering 
the  voting  age  in  all  elections,  changing 
the  term  of  office  of  Congressmen,  and 
eliminating  the  outmoded  electoral  col- 
lege method  of  electing  our  President. 
The  first  two  studies  led  to  the  formula- 
tion and  pyassage  of  the  Joint  resolutions 


which  now  are  the  25th  and  26th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

Today  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  be  starting  another 
in  this  continuing  series  of  hearings  in  a 
few  weeks.  Later  this  fall,  on  October  28 
and  29,  we  will  be  conducting  hearings  on 
the  Presidential  term.  The  focus  will  be 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolutlton  77 — which 
would  limit  any  future  President  to  a 
single,  6-year  term  of  office — Introduced 
In  the  last  few  Congresses  by  our  es- 
teemed majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field, on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AncEN). 

PRXVIOt7S  EFFORTS    TO   LIMIT   THE    PRESIDENTIAL 
TERM 

While  I  have  not  yet  personally  decided 
whether  I  support  this  proposed  change, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  subject  clearly 
merits  a  thorough  and  scholarly  Inves- 
tigation. No  single  person  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  successful  functioning  of 
our  Government  and  of  our  Nation  than 
is  the  President.  And  it  is  only  restating 
the  obvious  to  say  that  the  President's 
powers  and  capabilities  can  be  greatly 
altered  by  the  length  of  the  term  he 
serves,  and  by  the  number  of  terms  for 
which  he  is  eligible. 

Since  the  time  of  the  first  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  the  issue  of  the  proper 
term  of  office  for  the  President  has  long 
been  debated,  both  in  Congress  and  out 
At  that  first  Convention  the  method  of 
selecting  the  President  and  the  term  of 
office  he  should  serve  were  both  debated 
at  great  length — It  finally  took  more  than 
60  ballots  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

Arguments  for  change  soon  were  heard, 
however.  Not  long  after  the  Constitution 
was  put  into  effect,  the  first  proposal  to 
change  the  term  from  4  to  6  years 
was  introduced.  Since  then  nearly  160 
similar  proposals  have  been  offered;  most 
but  not  all  of  these  proposals  coupled  the 
6-year  term  with  a  provision  making  the 
President  ineligible  to  succeed  himself. 

Several  Presidents  have  supported  such 
a  limitation  on  their  term.  For  example, 
in  each  of  his  annual  messages  to  Con- 
gress, President  Andrew  Jackson  called 
for  limiting  the  President  to  a  single 
term — be  it  4  or  6  years.  Presidents  Har- 
rison and  Buchanan  also  called  for  lim- 
iting the  President  to  a  single  term,  as 
did  Presidents  Hayes,  Cleveland,  and 
Taft.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  limited  their 
President  to  a  single  6-year  term. 

Despite  this  ongoing  debate,  it  was  not 
imtil  sifter  President  Roosevelt  was 
elected  to  a  fourth  term  that  there  was 
real  pressure  for  action.  The  result,  of 
course,  was  the  22d  simendment,  which 
limited  the  President  to  two  4-year  terms. 

It  has  now  been  21  years  since  the 
passage  of  that  amendment.  We  have 
had  the  chance  to  study  and  reflect  on 
the  meaning  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  made.  But  even  though  five  differ- 
ent Presidents  have  been  In  office  while 
this  amendment  was  effective,  there  has 
been  almost  no  thoughtful  study  of  the 
effects  which  a  limitation  on  the  Presi- 
dent's term  or  a  limitation  on  his  reellgi- 
bility  has  on  his  ability  to  govern  effec- 
tively. I  feel  that  it  is  high  time  for  us  to 


study  this  matter  seriously— not  for  any 
political  ends  but  in  order  to  determine 
what  combination  of  term  length  and 
eligibility  for  reelection  will  bring  to  this 
country  a  President  who  Is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  responsive  to  the  feelings 
of  all  Americans  without  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  bend  and  change  to  satisfy  the 
short  term  interests  of  powerful  or  elec- 
torally  significant  groups  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nation's  future  interest. 

THE    SINGLE    TERM    LIMIT 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  freeing  the  President  from  the  pres- 
sures stemming  from  the  demands  of  re- 
election campaigns  by  limiting  him  to  a 
single  term.  The  most  basic  argument 
can  be  called  the  statesmanship  argu- 
ment. As  Senator  Adcen  put  it  so  elo- 
quently on  the  fioor  early  this  spring: 

This  amendment  would  allow  a  President 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  problems 
of  the  Nation  and  would  free  him  from  the 
millstone  of  partisan  politics.  A  single  term 
would  allow  a  President  to  wear  at  all  times 
his  "presidential  hat"  and  forget  for  a  while 
that  he  also  owns  a  "politicians  hat". 

Senator  Aiken  contends  that  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  no  President  can 
give  his  best  to  the  Nation  or  maintain 
our  prestige  in  the  world  £is  long  as  he 
is  constantly  being  fired  on  by  those 
whose  principal  purpose  is  to  keep  him 
from  being  reelected. 

Several  scholars  have  pointed  out  to 
me  that,  in  their  view,  our  Presidents 
too  often  feel  that  they  have  to  act  like 
politicians  seeldng  immediate  reelection, 
when  they  should  instead  be  acting  like 
statesmen,  expounding  our  national  in- 
terest to  the  world,  without  regard  to  the 
consequences  a  necessary  course  of  ac- 
tion might  have  on  the  next  election.  The 
President  often  is  faced  with  incredibly 
difficult  decisions.  Unfortunately,  the  de- 
cision which  is  best  for  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  is  often  quite  un- 
popular when  first  made.  I  agree  with 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  that  we 
ought  to  do  all  that  we  can  in  this  time 
of  increasingly  complex  international  re- 
lations to  so  structure  the  term  of  office 
that  every  President  will  be  encouraged 
to  make  such  Judgments  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  best  for  his  coimtry.  It  makes 
sense  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
President's  own  personal  political 
interest. 

The  second  basic  argument  for  a  single 
term  limitation  stems  from  the  demands 
of  a  reelection  campaign.  Specifically,  be- 
ginning with  the  end  of  his  second  year 
in  office  a  President  is  said  to  spend  an 
increasing  amount  of  his  time  on  the 
mechanics  and  strategy  of  gaining  re- 
election. We  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
Chief  Executive  spending  so  much  of 
his — and  the  country's — time  on  purely 
partisan  matters.  In  addition,  Congress 
and  the  public  often  view  suiything  the 
President  does  in  the  second  half  of  his 
term  as  suspiciously  partisan  and  not 
really  worthy  of  respect.  As  a  result,  im- 
portant programs  are  dismissed  as  po- 
litical ploys.  If  the  President  were  barred 
from  succeeding  himself,  people  would 
be  more  likely  to  realize  that  he  was  not 
just  acting  for  partisan  reasons  and  treat 
his  proposals  accordingly. 
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A  single  term  Is  not  without  Its  draw- 
backs, however.  Siaklng  a  President  in- 
eligible for  reelection  could  be  said  to 
remove  from  the  political  equation  one 
of  our  basic  sources  of  democratic  ac- 
countability— ^the  desire  of  each  elected 
official  to  be  so  responsive  sis  to  be  able 
to  win  reelection. 

Another  objection  is  that  a  President 
would  be  a  "lame  duck"  from  the  outset 
of  his  term  and  thus  unable  to  exercise 
all  the  powers  which  past  Presidents 
have  had  at  their  command.  Clearly  we 
must  give  this  issue  closer  study,  but  I 
am  by  no  means  convinced  that  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  barred  from  serving  a  sec- 
ond term  by  the  Constitution — and  not 
by  his  own  unpopularity — would  be  a 
lame  duck.  He  would  have  all  the  powers 
of  the  President  while  in  office.  EJven 
though  he  could  not  succeed  himself,  he 
would  be  likely  to  be  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  course  of  later  events  as  an  ex- 
President,  and  as  a  leader  of  his  party. 
General  Eisenhower  was  the  only  Presi- 
dent to  serve  such  a  "lame  duck"  term; 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  his  capa- 
bilities and  powers  were  diminished  no- 
ticeably at  the  outset  of  the  second  term. 

Another  charge  does  trouble  me  some- 
what. Several  political  theorists  have 
pointed  out  that  in  times  of  great  crisis, 
such  as  the  period  following  a  nuclear 
disaster,  the  people  should  be  free  to 
reelect  the  same  President  once  again. 
A  constitutional  mandate  totally  for- 
bidding reeligibllity  might  well  ham- 
string our  country  in  a  time  of  great 
division,  forcing  the  voters  to  choose  be- 
tween two  complete  unknowns  when  they 
might  well  be  better  off  by  choosing  a 
man  of  proven  ability. 

I  hope  these  hearings  will  lead  to  a  de- 
tailed study  of  all  these  problems.  We 
just  do  not  know  enough  about  them  now, 
in  my  view,  to  make  a  careful  judgment. 

StX-TX&R  TEKM 

Obviously,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  tie  together  the  ban  on  reeligibllity  and 
the  6-year  term,  but  the  two  seem  to 
complement  each  other  nicely.  At  the 
same  time  as  we  are  precluding  a  second 
term  it  might  well  be  wise  to  extend  the 
length  of  the  basic  term  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent enough  time  to  learn  the  job,  choose 
an  effective  staff,  propose  legislation, 
prod  the  Congress  Into  passing  it,  and 
actually  help  in  its  implementation  by 
the  relevant  Government  agencies.  There 
seems  to  be  a  popular  consensus  that 
4  years  is  really  not  enough  time  to 
do  all  this.  Therefore  the  6-year  term 
has  been  suggested.  However,  I  do  hope 
that  our  witnesses  will  address  them- 
selves to  the  following  questions:  it  Is 
sometimes  said  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  the  4-year  term  seems  too 
short  is  that  the  second  half  of  most 
terms  is  taken  up  by  reelection  ef- 
forts. If  we  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
reelection,  might  this  give  a  President 
enough  extra  time  to  accomplish  any  or 
most  of  his  programs  within  4  years? 
Would  2  extra  years  make  any  real 
difference? 

Those  who  oppose  lengthening  the 
term  again  speak  of  the  problem  of  ac- 
countability. We  are  used  to  accepting 
whoever  wins  the  election  for  4  years. 
WUl  we  be  equally  happy  to  accept  a 


President  who  barely  squeaked  by  in  the 
election  for  a  full  6  years?  I  realize,  of 
course,  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
is  elected  to  a  8-year  term.  But  there  is 
only  one  President  for  the  whole  coim- 
try  and  there  are  two  Senators  from 
each  State.  And  each  State's  two  Sen- 
ators are  not  picked  in  the  same  election. 
Would  a  President  elected  only  every  6 
years  be  sufficiently  responsive  bo  shift- 
ing tides  of  public  will? 

CONCLtrSlON 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  Sen- 
ators Mansfusld  and  Adcen  for  raising 
this  issue.  These  hearings  will  concern 
the  rights  of  every  citizen  of  this  coim- 
try.  Their  outcome  could  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  on  the  ability  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  respond  to  modem  demands 
and  needs.  I  hope  that  these  hearings 
will  provoke  a  spirited  debate  both  In 
Wsishington  and  in  the  States. 

Anyone  Interested  in  submitting  a 
statement  for  these  hearings  should  con- 
tact the  subcommittee  office,  room  300, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
D.C.  Letters  should  be  sent  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Coogan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senate  Joint  Resoluticm  77  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  77 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  term  of  ofiDce  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ot  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled   (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  propoeed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Conatltutlon  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purpoees 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"Akticli  — 
"Section  1.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  six  years.  No  person  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  for  more  than  one  term 
as  President  or  Vice  President.  A  person  who 
has  been  elected  as  Vice  President  for  any 
term  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  Presi- 
dent for  a  later  term.  A  jjerson  who  has  been 
elected  as  Vice  President  for  any  term,  and 
who  during  that  term  has  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  President,  shall  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion as  President  for  a  later  term. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  1st  day  of  February  following  its  rati- 
fication, except  that  this  article  shall  not 
affect  the  duration  of  the  term  of  office  of 
President  and  Vice  President  In  which  ouch 
day  occurs. 

"Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  Sta-tes  with. 
In  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


ADDmONAL  STATEMENTS 


of  America.  Mr.  Williams  Is  a  fitting 
recipient  of  such  an  honor  for  his  out- 
standing work  to  promote  sua  under- 
standing and  treasuring  of  our  American 
heritage,  for  his  many  lectures  and  tapes 
on  Pearl  Harbor  and  especially  for  his 
inspired  and  award-winning  editorial, 
entitled  "Requiem  for  the  U.S.A." 

Mr.  Williams  Is  the  first  broadcaster  to 
be  ntuned  recipient  of  this  award  and  he 
states: 

You  can  he  assured  that  I  will  continue  to 
champion  the  causes  of  Americanism.  To 
consider  anything  lees  would  be  to  abdicate 
the  responsibility  of  a  good  American  and 
a  good  broadcaster. 

Working  diligently  to  reinstall  in  our 
society  those  principles  and  Ideals  upon 
which  oxur  country  was  established,  Mr. 
Williams  has  expressed  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  responsible  broadcasting  and  has 
promoted  an  understanding  and  treas- 
uring of  our  American  heritage.  He  is 
certainly  a  credit  to  Pennsylvania. 


MR.  FRED  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  patriotic 
American,  Fred  Williams,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  recently  presented  with  the 
Americanism  Media  Award  by  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 


HANDGUN  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who 
appeared  last  week  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency during  hearings  on  the  problem 
of  handguns  and  particuarly  those  small 
caliber  handguns,  the  "Saturday  night 
specials." 

Mrs.  Lillian  Potter  of  Providence,  R.  I.. 
told  the  subcommittee  of  the  tragedy 
that  had  befallen  her  and  her  family  in 
December  of  last  year,  when  the  life  of 
her  husband,  a  leading  obstetrician  and 
gynecologist,  was  snuffed  out  by  two 
young  gim-wielding  thugs  in  the  parking 
lot  of  the  hospital,  where  he  was  to  per- 
form an  operation  that  morning. 

Dr.  Potter  has  devoted  his  entire  pro- 
fessional career  to  public  service;  indeed, 
as  many  who  knew  him  said,  "he  was  a 
man  who  loved  life." 

Mr.  President,  tragedies  of  this  sort 
are  repeated  day  in  and  day  out  in  these 
United  States  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  are  either  killed  or  injured 
because  of  the  easy  availability  of  cheap 
handguns. 

Mrs.  Potter's  statement  needs  no  elabo- 
ration on  my  part.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Lillian  K.  Potter 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency: 

December  10th  was  an  ordinary  day.  I  had 
breakfast  with  my  husband  as  I  had  done 
for  the  past  30  years.  Now.  with  our  children 
all  grown,  we  enjoyed  these  moments  to- 
gether every  morning. 

As  usual,  he  had  to  leave  early.  Dr.  Charles 
Potter,  well-known  obstetrician  and  gynecol- 
ogist was  off  to  the  Lylng-In  Hospital  to 
perform  his  umteenth  operation  In  this  his 
30th  year  of  practice.  Then  he  was  to  do 
bis  hospital  rounds,  see  his  patients  in  the 
office  and  perhaps  usher  another  new  life 
Into  the  world.  As  he  left,  he  called  back  to 
me:  "Remember,  'Hon,'  there's  symphony 
tonight". 

My  husband  was  never  allowed  to  perform 
that  operation.  As  he  left  his  car  in  the  hoa- 
pltal  parking  lot.  In  broad  daylight  (It  was 
8:30  in  the  morning),  his  meaningful,  dedi- 
cated life  was  cut  short  by  a  single  blast 
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from  A  BOiaU,  deadly  handgun.  "Ob  my  Ood, 
oh  my  Ood",  be  cried  out  in  disbelief,  and 
then  be  was  no  more.  His  life  ended  on  the 
very  doorstep  of  the  hospital  where  he  had 
ushered  In  so  many  new  lives. 

He  did  not  hear  the  symphony  that  night. 
Our  seats  were  empty,  but  the  audience 
stood  In  tribute  to  his  memory  as  the  con- 
ductor dedicated  a  symphony  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Charles  Potter. 

This  ordinary  day  which  started  out  like 
every  other  day,  marked  the  end  of  a  great,  a 
generous,  a  gifted  man  whose  life  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  well-being  and  happiness 
of  others. 

The  whole  state  was  stunned — thousands 
of  letters  poured  in— donations  were  con- 
tributed to  causes  he  supported — a  clinic 
was  named  after  him — a  memorial  library 
was  started.  Dedications,  resolutions  and  me- 
morials came  for  days  and  weeks  after. 

But  this  ordinary  day  left  my  life  mean- 
ingless and  without  hope — except  that  one 
hope  of  sparing  other  wives,  other  parents, 
other  chUdren,  the  ordeal  to  which  we  were 
so  suddenly  and  cruelly  subjected: 

Hope  embodied  in  the  spontaneous  peti- 
tion urging  more  effective  gun  control  which 
brought  in  11,000  signatures  In  our  little 
state  alone.  I  have  brought  them  here  to 
show  you. 

Hope  In  the  overwhelming  responses  from 
Texas  to  Alaska,  responses  to  my  letters  to 
the  editor  asking  readers  to  Join  me  in  an 
attempt  to  end  this  plague  of  death  by  hand- 
gim. 

Hope  that  by  my  presence  here,  painful 
though  It  Is,  I  might  sway  a  crucial  vote  or 
two. 
Hope  that  another  life  might  be  ^ared. 
Like  the  mother  whose  only  chUd  has  been 
killed  at  a  dangerous  crossing  and  who  then 
calls  together  all  the  mothers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood to  organize  for  action  to  get  a 
much-needed  traffic  light  installed  to  save 
the  children  of  others,  I  am  determined  to 
dedicate  myself  to  gather  together  the  many 
people  who,  because  of  their  simUar  tragedy, 
or  their  concern  for  the  genertil  safety,  want 
to  see  the  traffic  in  handguns  ended. 

A  sermon  preached  the  Sunday  after  his 
death  began  as  follows:  "There  is  so  much 
violence  these  days,  much  of  It  so  brutal  that 
we  tend  to  get  hardened  to  it  and  forget 
that  it  is  always  personal". 

Tes,  we  are  becoming  hardened  to  the 
grizzly  statistics  of  gfun  murders.  Every  day 
the  newspapers  report  the  mounting  toll  of 
man-made  death.  Try  clipping,  as  I  have,  the 
accounts  of  our  murders  for  Just  one  week 
and  see  how  many  your  local  newspaper  re- 
ports. But.  numbers,  percentages,  statistics, 
all  these  are  so  impersonal. 

To  me  and  my  children,  the  statistic  Is 
100%.  To  every  family  that  has  suffered  as  I 
have,  the  statistic  is  100%.  It  is  100%  to  the 
widow  of  the  little  shopkeeper,  the  orphaned 
children  of  policemen  or  the  family  of  the 
bank  teller. 

We  share  the  same  anguish,  the  same  lone- 
liness. For  us  the  world  is  suddenly  empty 
and  the  future  bleak. 
We  know  that  all  men  must  someday  die. 
Yes,  men  die  from  a  heart  attack,  a  plane 
crash  or  some  act  of  God  such  as  lightning  or 
a  flood;  but  my  husband  and  the  23,000  others 
who  die  from  guns  each  year,  are  killed  by  a 
"caused  catastrophe" — a  man-made  plague. 

The  senselessness,  the  waste  of  precious 
human  life  makes  it  all  the  more  unbearable 
for  all  of  us.  We  who  are  the  ultimate  victims 
of  crime  are  the  "forgotten  people"  In  our  so- 
ciety. We  live  with  the  painful  loss  of  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  a  friend,  a  contributing  mem- 
ber of  society. 

In  Africa,  there  is  a  saying:  "A  man  is  not 
dead  untU  he  is  forgotten."  My  husband  wUl 
not  soon  be  forgotten  if ,  as  a  result  of  his 
death,  other  lives  are  saved  by  enactment  of 
more  effective  handgun  control. 

What  kind  of  a  man  was  murdered  on  the 
morning   of  December    10th?   A   man   who 


worked  hard  to  establiab  a  Fertility  Clinic 
to  help  childless  couples  to  have  their  own 
ChUdren.  A  man  who  for  years  was  chairman 
of  an  adoption  committee.  A  man  who  never 
missed  his  free  clinic  rounds  be  It  Christ- 
mas. New  Year's  Day  or  Thanksgiving.  A 
man  who  once  walked  four  miles  through 
heavy  snowdrifts  to  deliver  his  patient  when 
cars  and  cabs  were  stranded.  A  man  who,  for 
30  years,  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Medical 
Advisory  Board  of  Planned  Parenthood,  al- 
ways giving  freely  and  generously  of  his  time 
and  skUl  so  that  only  babies  who  were  wanted 
and  loved  would  be  brought  into  this  world. 
On  a  more  personal  level,  I  and  our  daugh- 
ters had  known  that  their  father  was  quite 
special,  that  no  matter  how  busy  he  might  be 
or  how  weary  from  lack  of  sleep,  he  always 
had  time  for  us.  They  were  so  proud  to  bring 
friends  home  to  meet  their  Dad  who  could 
talk  so  knowledgably  about  art,  music,  thea- 
ter, travel,  books,  stamp>s,  tennis  or  saUing. 

A  week  after  he  was  killed,  the  emptiness 
was  expressed  so  well  by  our  youngest  daugh- 
ter when  she  asked  me :  "When  I  bring  some- 
one home  now.  Mom,  how  will  they  know 
what  a  wonderful  man  my  Dad  was?" 

My  own  private  world,  once  so  filled  with 
warmth  and  love,  was  shattered  in  one  blind, 
unreasoning  blast  from  a  tiny  instrument  of 
Instant  death.  The  sun  may  shine,  but  the 
world  within  me  remains  in  darkness. 

When  people  tell  me  how  much  they  miss 
him,  I  think  to  myself,  "If  he  meant  so 
much  to  you.  how  can  anyone  measure  what 
he  meant  to  me"! 

People  ask  why  did  such  a  man  have  to 
die — and  in  such  a  way?  An  editorial  replied 
to  this  question: 

"We  are  all  guUty,  society  Is  guilty.  The 
irony  is  that  Dr.  Potter  and  his  wife  were 
advocating  amelioration  of  many  evils  in 
current  society. 

"Yet  society  failed  them. 
"His  last  words  as  he  lay  dying  were:  'Oh 
my  God,  oh  my  God'!  It  keeps  ringing  in  our 
ears.  He  was  the  victim,  but  the  guilt  is  ours. 
It  is  because  we  have  been  silent  for  too 
long.  For  too  long  we  have  rationalized  and 
condoned  the  evU  that  men  do.  and  so  now 
he  lies  In  an  early  grave". 

The  sanctity  and  quality  of  human  life 
has  always  been  of  prime  concern  to  me  and 
to  my  husband.  After  the  assassination  of 
Robert  Kennedy,  we  both  worked  hard  to  get 
tighter  gun  control  legislation  in  our  own 
state.  I  was  deeply  concerned  before  that 
dreadful  d*y  in  December;  now,  after  my  un- 
speakable loss,  I  am  more  determined  than 
ever  to  see  that  others  do  not  suffer  such 
tragic  personal  loss  from  handguns. 

In  my  letter  to  newspapers  published 
earlier  this  month,  I  pointed  out  that  we 
have  been  made  conscious  of  body  oounts  by 
reports  of  deaths  on  the  baUlefield  but  have 
not  been  equaUy  aroused  by  the  body  count 
on  the  home  front.  And,  I  called  on  those 
who  have  suffered  In  silence  thus  far  to 
speak  up  and  imite  to  work  together  to  ban 
the  deadly  luindgun. 

I  will  let  the  writers  of  these  letters  speak 
of  their  agony  and  concern  In  their  own 
words: 

From  San  Francisco:  "I  recently  loet  a 
very  loved  young  brother  by  a  senseless  act 
with  a  handgun.  The  sorrow  of  my  family 
oould  never  be  expressed,  but  my  feelings 
about  handguns  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  expressed  imtU  some  action  Is  taken  by 
the  legislators  of  our  country  to  pass  striate* 
Uws". 

From  a  Philadelphia  high-school  student: 
"I've  never  lost  a  member  of  my  family  to 
a  bullet  from  a  gun.  Nonetheless,  I  am  con- 
cerned. Had  you  heard  of  the  murder  of  a 
teacher  named  Samson  Freedman?  He  was  a 
good  teacher.  So  is  my  mother,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  the  dangers  In  such  a  profeaslon". 
May  I  add  parenthetically  that  I.  too.  am 
a  teacher. 

From  Oceanside,  LJ.:  "On  July  18th.  my 
brother  wm  shot  to  death  while  walking  his 


dog.  His  inurderer  was  14  years  old.  Guns  are 
so  easily  available  and  can  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  child.  (14  years  is  not  much  different 
from  the  age  of  my  orphaned  nleoe  who  is  7 
and  her  brother  who  is  10) ." 

From  Chicago:  A  man  of  81  writes  that  in 
this  violent  society,  he  considers  himself  a 
"lucky  survivor".  Funny  if  it  were  not  so 
tragic.  Surely  the  oontinutty  of  one's  life 
should  be  more  than  a  lucky  accident. 

Why  am  I  ImplcHlng  you  to  restrict  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  handguns?  Guns 
do  not  klU.  People  kill  people.  But  It  Is  with 
the  gun  in  hand  that  pe<^le  kill.  It  is  the 
combination  of  the  two  that  Is  deadly.  The 
gun.  a  weapon  bo  small,  so  deadly,  so  Ir- 
revocable, BO  quickly  triggered  in  momentary 
fear.  Jealously  or  passion,  does  not  give  a  sec- 
ond chance  to  the  victim  or  the  would-be 
murderer. 

A  minister  in  Missouri  wrote:  "My  cousin 
was  killed  in  January  1970  in  an  attempted 
robbery  by  a  frightened  le-year-old  boy  who 
had  a  handgun.  My  cousin  left  a  widow  and 
four  children.  The  boy  with  the  gun  had  no 
previous  record.  He  is  now  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence. His  Ufe,  too.  Is  ruined.  It  was  all  so 
senseless — this  madness  must  be  stopped". 

Most  gun  murders  are  done  on  impulse  or 
m  anger,  and  many  occur  within  the  family 
and  among  friends. 

An  editor  in  North  Dakota  writes:  "Harsh 
punishment  Is  lltUe  deterrent  to  murder 
Murder  is  usually  committed  In  a  moment 
of  blind  rage.  Guns  are  deadly  and  accurate 
and  so  quick;  they  leave  no  time  to  think  of 
punishment". 

Why  are  we  so  concerned  about  keeping 
medicines  and  poisons  locked  away  where  our 
children  can't  get  them?  Why  are  we  care- 
ful about  leaving  roller  skates  on  the  ceUar 
stairs,  about  using  our  power  tools  or  lawn 
mowers  with  greater  concern  Tor  safety,  but 
not  nearly  as  often  do  we  hear  about  keeping 
deadly  guns  locked  away  where  they  can't  be 
used  in  a  fit  of  rage  or  temper— or,  get  Into 
the  hands  of  a  chUd  and  used  to  kill  or  malm. 
As  you,  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  are  well  aware,  40%  of  fire- 
arm fatalities  Involve  chUdren  and  adoles- 
cents—with 8%  being  under  ten  years  of 
age. 

Restrictions  on  handguns  are  not  the  whole 
solution  to  indiscriminate  murder.  There 
must  be  an  Improvement  in  our  prisons,  a 
reform  of  our  courts;  our  cities  must  be 
made  more  livable. 

But,  the  restriction  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  this  weapon  of  death  U  a  des- 
perately needed  part  ol  the  total  solution. 

It  is  our  heritage  to  value  human  life.  It  Is 
our  heritage  to  live  without  fear.  Yet  what 
happened  to  my  husband.  Dr.  Charles  Potter, 
last  December  10th  can  unless  something  is 
done,  happen  to  you,  to  me,  to  anyone,  any- 
time,  anywhere. 

May  I  close  with  the  very  first  of  dozens  of 
letters  which  were  sent  to  our  local  news- 
paper. It  sums  up  the  feelings  toward  him 
and  the  reaction  to  his  senseless  murder. 

The  headline  reads:  "He  was  a  man  who 
loved  life  . . . 

.  .  .  The  full  impact  of  the  degeneration  of 
contemporary  American  society  was  brought 
to  bear  on  me  when  the  radio  announced 
that  Dr.  Potter  had  been  killed.  It  Is  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  essentlaUy  anonymous 
murder  of  good  men  has  become  the  ac- 
cepted norm.  How  can  any  society  long  sur- 
vive when  a  man  Uke  Dr.  Chartes  Potter  can 
be  shot  down  so  mindlessly? 

I  remember  Dr.  Potter  from  a  night  over 
two  years  ago  when  I  stood  In  front  ol  the 
Lylng-ln  Hospital  walUng  for  the  birth  of 
my  second  chUd.  It  was  three  a.m.  when  the 
door  burst  open  behind  me  and  he  came  out 
with  a  broad  smile  to  shake  my  hand  and 
announce  that  I  had  a  son.  He  was  a  man  who 
loved  life. 

For  a  society  that  is  so  fUIed  with  hate 
and   Ignorance,  the   words  that   Dr.  Pottet 
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moaned  whUe  laying  on  the  pavement  are 
appropriate:  'My  God.  oh  my  Ood'  ". 


BRITISH  RESEARCH  ON  "THE  PILL" 
Mr.  PACKWCXJD.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  last  year  or  so, 
we  have  been  inundated  with  scare  re- 
ports about  the  dangers  surrounding  use 
of  the  "pill."  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  conducted 
extensive  hearings  into  possible  direct  or 
indirect  hazards  associated  with  various 
forms  of  oral  contraceptives.  Although 
these  hearings  were  invaluable  in  forcing 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  composition,  safety, 
and  total  effects  of  contraceptives,  the 
publicity  that  was  generated  had  the 
simultaneous  effect  of  frightening  mil- 
lions of  Americsin  women  into  abandon- 
ing use  of  the  "pill,"  too  often  with  no 
replacement  method  of  birth  control. 

The  "pill"  is  our  most  effective  and 
widely  used  contraceptive  today.  Never- 
theless, we  must  continue  to  maintain 
vigilance  in  seeking  evidence  of  any  pos- 
sible physical  dangers  associated  with 
use  of  the  "pUl."  I  will  support  prolonged 
and  intensive  biomedical  research  on  the 
oral  contraceptive  until  we  can  say  with 
absolute  certainty  that  it  has  been  proven 
safe. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  docu- 
menting the  safety  of  the  "pill,"  I  was 
interested  to  read  recently  of  research 
results  in  Britain  indicating  that  not 
only  are  oral  contraceptives  and  breast 
cancer  not  linked,  as  has  frequently  been 
suggested,  but  that  oral  contraceptives 
may  in  fact  protect  against  benign  breast 
disease.  A  report  on  this  study  appeared 
in  the  July  issue  of  Perspectives.  Because 
of  the  timeliness  of  this  study  and  its  in- 
terest to  the  millions  of  women  now  using 
the  "pill,"  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Bbeast  Canctk  Aim  Oral  CoNTRACKpnvrs  Nor 
LiNKXD,  BarnSH  Stxtdt  Furoa 

No  evidence  of  an  association  between  the 
use  of  oral  contraceptives  and  increased  risk 
of  breast  cancer  has  been  found  In  a  two- 
year  epidemiological  investigation  of  the 
problem.  Dr.  Martin  P.  Vessey,  senior  mem- 
ber of  a  British  research  team,  reported  at 
the  American  Cancer  Society's  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Breast  Cancer  in  Los 
Angelee,  May  17.  Instead,  he  said  that  the 
preliminary  data  suggest  that  "the  prepara- 
tions tend  to  protect  against  the  development 
of  benign  disease"  (M.  P.  Vessey.  R.  Doll  and 
P.  M.  Sutton,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Pos- 
sible Relationship  between  Oral  Contracep- 
tives and  Benign  and  Malignant  Breast  Dis- 
ease") . 

Dr.  Vessey.  who  la  lecturer  in  epidemiol- 
ogy at  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  in  Oxford. 
England,  and  whose  previous  research  helped 
demonstrate  the  association  between  the  pill 
and  Increased  risk  of  thromboembolic  dis- 
ease, explained  that  the  breast  cancer  in- 
vestigation was  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
if  oral  contraceptives  speed  up  the  rate  of 
growth  of  latent  tumors,  or  hasten  the  change 
from  a  premallgnant  state  to  malignancy,  an 
effect  would  be  demonstrable  sooner  than  if 
one  attempted  to  establish  the  relationship 
de  novo,  since  human  carcinogens  seldom 
produce  a  demonstrable  effect  until  10  or 
more  years  after  first  exposure. 


MrrHODOlOOT 

In  a  case  control  study  (stUl  in  progress) 
at  five  London  teaching  hospitals,  220  never- 
married  women  aged  18  to  3ft— 1«6  of  them 
undergoing  biopsy  for  breast  lumps  that  sub- 
sequently   proved     benign,     and    54    being 
treated  for  breast  cancer— were  interviewed 
by  medical  social  workers  experienced  in  re- 
search. Dr.  Vessey  reported.  Bmd  the  patients' 
obstetrical,  menstrual,  contraceptive,  famUy 
and   social    histories   were   taken.   For  each 
patient    with    breast    cancer,    two    control 
patients  were  selected  from  the  same  hos- 
pitals' populations,  but  these  patients  were 
under  treatment  for  a  variety  of  other  medi- 
cal or  surgical  conditions.  For  each  patient 
with  benign  breast  disease,  one  control  pa- 
tient   was    selected.    All    the    controls    were 
matched  with  the  affected  patients  in  regard 
to  age,  marital  history  and  parity,  and  were 
Interviewed  in  the  same  way  as  the  patients 
with  breast  cancer.  Since  Independence  be- 
tween  the  two   control   series   was   not  de- 
manded, the  same  control  patient  might  be 
matched   both   with   a  patient   with  breast 
cancer  and  one  with  benign  disease.  Thus, 
216    control    subjects    were    interviewed,    of 
whom  58  were  matched  with  patients  in  both 
study   areas.  The  pathology  department  of 
each  hospital  provided  histological  material. 
Contraceptive  history   of  each  patient   In 
the  study  group  was  taken  as  of  the  time 
the  breast  lump  was  first  noted;  the  contra- 
ceptive    history    of    each    study    patient's 
matching  control  was  taken  as  of  the  same 
time. 

BESU1.TS 

The  research  team  found  that  of  the  166 
women  with  benign  breast  disease  116,  or 
70  percent,  had  never  used  an  oral  contra- 
ceptive, compared  with  100,  or  60  percent, 
of  their  matched  controls.  Of  the  54  women 
with  breast  cancer  40.  or  74  percent,  had 
never  used  an  oral  contraceptive,  while  69, 
or  64  percent,  of  their  matched  controls  had 
done  so.  Thus,  the  investigators  note.  "The 
use  of  the  preparations  was  less  frequent  in 
both  series  of  patients  with  breast  disease 
than  In  the  corresponding  matched  con- 
trols." 

The  study  also  examined  the  length  of 
time  the  oral  contraceptive  had  been  used 
in  the  different  diagnostic  categories.  "The 
most  striking  disparity,"  the  Investigators 
note,  "is  again  that  between  the  patients 
with  benign  breast  disease  and  their 
matched  controls,  the  former  having  used 
the  preparations  for  little  more  than  half 
as  long  on  the  average  (13  months)  as  the 
later  (22  months)."  Another  finding  of  sig- 
nificance, baaed  on  histological  review  of  the 
tissue  excised  from  patients  with  benign  dis- 
ease. Is  that  there  is  "no  suggestion  that  any 
particular  type  of  lesion  Is  associated,  either 
positively  or  negatively,  with  the  use  of 
sterodlal  contraceptives." 

The  investigators  conclude,  "The  prelim- 
inary findings  in  out  study  are  reassuring. 
The  number  of  patients  is  small  but,  even 
so,  they  provide  some  evidence  that  oral 
contraceptives  may  protect  against  benign 
breast  disease.  .  . 

The  co-authors,  Drs.  Richard  Doll  and 
Peter  M.  Sutton  are,  respectively,  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Radcliffe  Infirmary  and 
reader  in  morbid  anatomy  at  University  Col- 
lege Hospital  Medical  School  in  London. 


school  desegregation.  It  Is  being  done  to 
satisfy  the  misguided  idea  of  some  court 
or  bureaucrat  that  a  near  perfect  mathe- 
matical racial  balance  In  the  schools 
must  be  attained. 

This  Is  contrary  to  commonsense.  I  fail 
to  see  how  the  education  of  children  can 
best  be  served  by  putting  them  on  buses 
and  shipping  them  clear  across  cities  or 
coimties.  The  fact  is,  busing  disrupts  edu- 
cation. It  creates  confusion  in  the  schools 
and,  in  effect,  relegates  teaching  and 
learning  to  secondary  importance,  when 
It  oiight  to  be  the  first  order  of  business. 
Busing  runs  contrary  to  the  law  as  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  In  1964,  the  Congress  specif- 
ically prohibited  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  schools  simply  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance.  In  other 
words.  Congress  said  race  should  not  be 
made  the  basis  for  school  attendance — 
which,  in  fact,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
said  in  the  Brown  decision  in  1954. 

Yet,  because  of  confusion  and  lack  of 
direction  in  the  Federal  courts,  from  the 
Supreme  Court  on  down,  and  the  admin- 
istration, from  the  President  on  down, 
that  is  exactly  what  we  have  in  schools 
today.  Students  are  being  assigned  to 
schools  and  bused  all  about  Just  for  one 
reason.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  their  race. 
It  is  supreme  idiocy.  Arbitrary  busing 
must  cease.  Normalcy  and  education 
must  be  resorted  to  our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  in  the 
September  14  education  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  and  the  Augusta  Herald 
two  very  fine  editorials  on  this  issue  that 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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SCH<X)L  BUSING  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  school 
busing  has  descended  like  a  plague  on 
many  school  systems  in  the  South. 

Children  are  being  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  schools  nearest  their 
homes.  They  are  being  uprooted  from 
their  neighborhoods  and  herded  about 
like  c&ttlc 

All  this  is  taking  place  in  the  name  of 


[Prom  the  Augusta  Chronicle.  Sept.  14.  1971] 
Right  Versus  Pollt 

Some  six  thousand  five  hundred  concerned 
citizens  assembled  Sunday  at  the  Academy 
of  Richmond  ODunty  In  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant gatherings  of  the  year — a  meeting 
to  express  their  support  of  the  fundamental 
American  right  of  a  people  to  operate  their 
own  school  system. 

The  community  leaders  who  organized  the 
rally  have  performed  a  notable  public  serv- 
ice, and  have  earned  the  commendation  of 
everyone  who  wants  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  every  child  In  Richmond  County. 

What  we  In  Richmond  County  face  Is  the 
menace  of  a  monolithic  bloc  of  theorists  In 
Washington  who  are  determined  to  Impose 
on  every  community  an  impractical,  tre- 
mendously expensive  system  of  busing  chil- 
dren from  one  neighborhood  to  another.  The 
object — to  equalize  the  ratio  of  children  of 
one  race  with  that  of  another  race — will  pro- 
vide far  worse,  not  better  education.  It  will 
be  enormously  cosOy.  grievously  wasteful  of 
time,  tragically  dangerous  In  exposing  more 
students  unnecessarily  to  traffic  hazards,  cal- 
lously destructive  of  parental  participation 
In  activities  that  support  their  children's 
schools,  and  shamelessly  productive  of  need- 
less classroom  problems. 

This  is  a  situation  which  must  be  resolved. 
In  a  manner  which  Is  both  equlUble  and  law- 
abiding.  The  persons  who  attended  Sunday 
afternoon's  meeting  demonstrated  that  this 
!•  the  goal  they  seek.  The  meeting  was  re- 
markable for  Its  calmness  and  objectivity.  No 
displays  of  over -emotional  and  wild-eyed 
lawlessness  were  evident  in  the  audlance — 
Just   a   calm,   determined   recognition  of   a 


problem  which  needs  to  be  solved,  and  must 
be  solved. 

The  solution  must  be  equitable.  We  are 
sure  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  in 
the  rally  who  rightly  oppose  busing  also  sup- 
port the  principle  of  giving  the  children  In 
every  one  of  our  schools  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation. They  would  favor  equality  in  equip- 
ment, library  resources,  laboratory  facilities 
and  preparation  of  faculty.  Nothing  less  will 
do. 

But  the  county  faces  a  possible  solution 
which  rejects  so  simple  a  thing  as  quality  for 
all.  Two  educational  experts  In  Rhode  Island 
College  are  drawing  up  recommendations  for 
the  federal  district  court  here  which  we  hope 
will  be  reasonable.  They  could,  however — 
Judging  by  court  orders  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  such  as.  for  example,  San  Francisco 
and  Pontlac,  Mich. — be  radical,  extremist  and 
contrary  to  the  basic  principle  of  public  con- 
trol of  public  schools. 

Judge  Alexander  A.  Lawrence  of  the  federal 
court,  even  though  of  necessity  working 
within  the  limits  of  a  federal  appeals  court 
mandate  (which  In  its  Insistence  on  follow- 
ing the  Charlotte  decision  allows  possibly 
more  latitude  than  generally  recognized) 
does  not  have  to  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  the  two  Rhode  Island  professors.  Never- 
theless, their  advice  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  court,  and  It  is  a  responsibil- 
ity which  these  two  men  have. 

We  trust  that  they  study  most  carefully 
not  merely  the  cold  statistics  of  registration, 
residence  and  busing  facilities,  but  the  gen- 
uine human  problems  involved.  We  hope  fer- 
vently that  they  ponder  the  destructive  ef- 
fects on  our  school  system  which  could  be 
brought  about  by  any  radical  scheme  which 
Ignores  people,  and  Ignores  basic  democratic 
rights. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  lower  federal 
courts,  or  their  advisors  such  as  the  Rhode 
Island  professors,  will  best  serve  the  cause  of 
Justice  and  equity  by  following  blindly  the 
dictates  of  a  Supreme  Court  dominated  by 
political  appointees  who  have  promoted  ex- 
tremist sociological  theories.  Somewhere  our 
American  system  has  to  stop  and  take  a  new 
look  at  democracy,  and  at  the  Constitution. 
Lower  courts,  in  our  opinion,  need  to  start 
submitting  realistic  and  equitable  decisions, 
even  though  they  must  be  appealed  over  and 
over  to  the  highest  court  until  that  tribunal 
realizes  how  far  from  Justice  it  strays  in 
permitting  busing  to  destroy  education. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  this  mat- 
ter "Interpreted"  the  Constitution  In  an  area 
In  which  the  Constitution  not  only  was  si- 
lent, but  In  which  It  left  "all  other"  powers 
to  the  states.  The  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
have  run  counter  to  the  statutes  enacted  by 
the  people's  representatives  In  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

Many  things  can  serve  to  Impress  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  the  grevlous  damage  It  has 
done  to  America.  The  campaigns  by  groups 
such  as  that  which  met  here  Sunday  Is  one 
way.  Court  actions  on  a  wholesale  scale  all 
over  America  Is  another. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  we  need 
freedom  from  educational  dictatorship 
spelled  out  In  the  Constitution  Itself.  An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  now  awaits 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  which  would 
forbid  busing  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance.  It  Is  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Fletcher  Thompson  of  Georgia,  who  was 
present  at  the  Sunday  meeting. 

All  legal  means — no  illegal  or  law  defying 
ones- must  be  used  to  meet  this  crisis  in 
education.  The  biggest  stick  of  all,  however, 
is  a  constitutional  amendment,  denying,  once 
and  for  all.  the  right  of  a  litUe  handful  of 
theorist*  in  Washington  to  impose  their  dlc- 
tat<Mlal  and  ruthless  rule  on  every  school 
district  in  this  country. 


[From  the  Augusta  Herald,  Sept.  14,  1971] 
Thx  Voicx  or  PaoTXST 

Out  of  a  gathering  Sunday  of  Bata»  6,500 
parents  and  concerned  citizens  assembled  at 
Richmond  Academy  has  oome  an  expression 
of  will  loud  enough  and  concerted  enough 
to  penetrate  the  hearing  of  even  the  most 
obtuse  sociological  meddler  or  would-be  edu- 
cational dictator. 

Richmond  Coxmtians  on  the  whole  want 
no  part  of  forced  busing  to  attain  that 
ephemeral  idea,  a  balanced  racial  mix. 

They  want  no  outside  interference  in  the 
management  at  their  schools,  which  they 
feel  perfectly  capable  of  directing  through 
their  duly  elected  school  officials  acting  as 
the  instnimeQtB  of  their  will. 

They  want  the  Constitutionally-secured 
right  to  give  the  lives  of  their  children  the 
kind  of  direction  that  they,  as  parents,  are 
required  to  give — free  of  the  artificialities  of 
social  theorlzers. 

They  have  drawn  a  line  marking  a  halt  to 
the  rapid  draining  away  of  the  remaining 
rights  of  a  supposedly  free  people,  and  have 
expressed  their  determination  to  use  every 
legal  and  peaceable  weapnn  within  their 
grasp  to  reassert  and  secure  those  rights, 
beginning  here  and  now. 

If  this  is  defiance,  it  is  defiance  in  a  chorus 
and  concert  that  cazinot  be  igmn-ed  or  dis- 
missed as  a  show  of  overheated  emotionalism. 
There  was  little  that  was  emotional  or  law- 
less or  unreasoning  about  the  audience 
which  attended  the  Sunday  rally  at  ARC. 
It  was,  rather,  a  calm  and  objective  and  alto- 
gether low-keyed  response  to  what  these  par- 
ents and  concerned  citizens  have  recognized 
as  an  Impending  blow  not  only  to  the  genera- 
tion immediately  Involved,  but  to  the  future 
of  education  itself,  to  future  generations,  to 
the  valued  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school,  to  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of 
a  d^nocracy — the  right  of  a  governed  people 
to  say  how  they  will  be  governed. 

Of  inunedlate  concern  to  them,  of  course, 
is  what  the  likelihood  of  massive  bvising  Im- 
plies in  sheer  disruption — the  anormous  ex- 
tra cost,  the  waste  at  valuable  time,  the 
extra  and  needless  hazards  to  which  thou- 
sands of  children  will  be  exposed,  the  cre- 
ation of  new  classroom  probl^ns  and  ten- 
sions, the  roughshod  expulsion  of  parental 
partlclpattoin  in  school  activities  and  utter 
disregard  of  parental  authority — all  for  the 
attainment  of  an  end  that  does  more  to 
satisfy  the  pet  Ideas  of  the  theorist  than  it 
does  the  actual  needs  of  the  intended 
beneficiaries. 

We  feel  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  of  the 
parents  who  attended  the  ARC  rally,  and 
carry  the  aforementioned  concerns  close  to 
their  heart,  would  deny  the  need  for  qual- 
ity education  across  the  board  for  all  young- 
sters, regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color.  There 
would  be  few  who  would  deny  their  espousal 
of  such  an  ambition  for  all  children. 

But  these  same  pjeople  en  masse  would 
be — in  fact,  have  been — the  first  to  express 
their  deep  resentment  of  procedures  that 
would  tamper  with  their  schools,  with  their 
children's  lives,  even  with  the  emotional 
make-up  of  some  whose  days,  activities, 
school  friendships  and  allegiances  will  be 
disjointed  or  destroyed  by  enforced,  massive 
busing  to  attain  an  ephemeral  end. 

The  protest  of  this  6,600,  plus  others  who 
have  maintained  their  silence  for  one  reason 
or  another,  will  be  pressed  by  every  legal  and 
peaceful  means.  One  such  means  will  be 
support  of  a  proposed  Constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  set  forth  clearly,  once 
and  for  all,  a  denial  to  any  outside  foroe  of 
any  power  to  usurp  local  school  authori- 
ty through  any  such  device  as  btising.  The 
protest,  which  must  in  justice  be  heard  and 
barkened  to.  Is  Intolerant  in  but  one  respect. 
It  is  Intolerant  of  the  kind  of  dictatorship 
that  the  protesters  see  descending  upon  their 
schools,  their  children,  their  familes  and 
their  dally  lives. 


PROTECTma     OUR     FUTURE     AND 
OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  adjournment  of  Congress,  an 
article  was  published  in  the  Denver  Post, 
to  which  I  would  like  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  August  18  article  relates  the  vol- 
untary efforts  of  the  American  Metalfl 
Climax  Co.  through  its  subsidiary  Climax 
Molybdenum  Co.,  of  Colorado,  in  work- 
ing with  conservation  orientated  or- 
ganizations to  plan,  and  carry  out,  its 
Henderson  project,  a  molybdenum  minp 
not  far  from  Denver. 

This  experience  demonstrates  that 
conservation  organizations  and  miners 
can  sit  down  and  work  together  toward 
a  common  goal,  the  protection  of  our 
environment,  while  meeting  our  con- 
sumptive requirements. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  manner  in  which 
reasoning  men  should  approach  the 
environmental  crisis  which  all  of  us 
realize  must  be  faced. 

We,  as  I  have  said  before,  cannot  bring 
the  wheels  of  our  industry  to  a  screech- 
ing halt  and  give  up  our  search  for  future 
raw  materials.  To  do  so  may  solve  some 
environmental  problems,  but  we  likely 
would  find  the  cost  of  products,  which 
we  now  take  for  granted,  rapidly  rising 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply 
to  meet  our  human  needs.  Ultimately, 
our  whole  society  could  have  its  roots 
withdrawn  from  the  soil,  and  dying 
from  a  lack  of  means  with  wWch  to 
satisfy  even  our  most  basic  physical  and 
social  needs. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member,  through  its  Minerals, 
Mining,  and  Fuels  SiAcommlttee,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  recently  held  field  hearings 
in  Billings,  Mont.,  and  learned  of  the 
guidelines  which  have  been  voluntarily 
drawn  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  a  number  of  mining  con- 
cerns, including  American  Metals  Cli- 
max, Anaconda,  and  Johns-Manville, 
insofar  as  future  exploration  and  mining 
Eictivities  in  the  Stillwater  Mining  Com- 
plex are  concerned.  That  complex  Is 
located  in  the  Custer  and  Gallatin  Na- 
tional Forests  in  Montana. 

I  commend  the  mining  companies,  the 
conservation  organizations,  and  the 
Forest  Service  for  the  enlightened  ap- 
proach they  are  helping  to  develop. 

It  may  be  that  the  Colorado  conserva- 
tion groups  are  being  looked  upon  in  a 
skeptical  manner  by  other  similar  orga- 
nizations in  the  Nation,  as  the  Denver 
Post  relates,  but  I  suggest  to  those  other 
organizations  that  if  such  cooperative 
undertakings  can  be  developed  with  sat- 
isfactory results  in  their  areas  of  the 
coimtry  it  is  the  better  way  to  proceed 
than  the  confrontations  which  have  de- 
veloped elsewhere.  I  take  cognizance  of 
the  existence  of  points  of  disagreement 
in  this  undertaking.  It  would  be  un- 
natural if  they  did  not  exist,  but  the 
heartening  thing  is  that  minor  disagree- 
ments have  not  been  allowed  to  destroy 
the  good  that  Is  being  done.  I  whole- 
heartedly encourage  such  organizations 
and  private  enterprise  throughout  our 
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land  to  try  this  approach.  Our  Nation 
will  be  the  better  for  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record,  the 
text  of  a  Christian  Science  Monitor 
article  reporting  on  the  Henderson  proj- 
ect. It  by  the  way,  relates  that  the  many 
mining  company  officials  were  Initially 
skeptical  about  the  value  of  trying  to 
work  with  the  conservation  groups.  Just 
as  the  conservation  groups  were  skeptical. 
Neither  reaction  Is  surprising  but,  as  I 
said,  both  have  apparently  discovered 
their  initial  reactions  to  have  been 
wrong. 

Lastly.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  statement  which  was  made  at 
the  Montana  hearings  by  Mr.  Olles 
Walker,  the  representative  of  Amax,  de- 
tailing the  philosophy  of  American 
Metals  Climax  and  Mr.  Ian  McGregor, 
chairman  of  its  board  of  directors  as 
well  as  some  of  the  recognition  it  has 
received  because  of  Its  demonstrated 
concern  for  our  environment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
New   Henderson   Mnns:    Minino,   Envibon- 

KENT     MOXTKTAIN 

(By  Dick  Prouty) 

Empire. — Can  a  herculean  mining  opera- 
tion coetlng  $250  mllUon  and  taking  eight 
yean  Just  to  begin  production  be  compatible 
with  the  Rocky  Mountain  environment? 

For  the  Henderson  Project  of  Climax 
Molybdenum  Company  the  answer  seems  to 
be  "yee." 

The  Henderson  Project  Is  a  plan  to  mine 
molybdenum  ore  under  13,315  foot  Red 
Mountain  8  mllea  weet  of  here,  about  50  miles 
west  of  Denver. 

The  ofe  body,  with  about  4^4  to  5  pounds 
of  molybdenum  being  extracted  per  ton  of 
ore,  Is  large  enough  to  last  30  or  more  years. 
Climax  officials  say. 

FDTT    BCnXION   POUNDS 

Annual  produotlcin  Is  to  be  60  million 
pounds  of  molybdenum. 

The  second  of  three  Henderson  shafts  now 
Is  being  put  down  3.100  feet  Into  the  same 
mountain  from  which  Climax"  Urad  Mine  is 
extracting  ore.  Later  a  third  shaft  will  be 
sunk. 

To  get  the  ore  to  the  mill,  14.6  mllee  away. 
a  lO-mlle-long  tunnel  Is  being  bored  between 
the  mine,  under  the  Continental  Divide  to 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Williams  Pork  River. 

Harold  Wright,  Henderson  mine  manager, 
said  that  when  full  production  gets  under 
way — target  date  Is  1B75 — six  completely  au- 
tomated electric  trains  with  30  cars  each  will 
be  shuttling  bcu:k  and  forth  between  mine 
and  mill. 

"They're  completely  automated,  there's  no 
one  In  them  at  all."  Wright  a&ld  of  the  trains, 
which  are  a  low-profile  narrow-guage  type. 

Each  train  will  have  four,  50-ton  rated 
locomotives  of  the  Swedish  ASEA  manufac- 
tiire,  he  said. 

At  the  mill,  where  a  mountain  Is  being 
leveled  for  the  site  of  a  crusher  and  mill, 
two  tailings  ponds  and  a  water  reservoir  also 
are  under  construction. 

According  to  Bill  Reno,  Climax  construc- 
tion engineer,  the  tailings  ponds  will  require 
about  130  acres  of  the  18.000  acres  of  land 
Climax  has  bought  in  the  Williams  Fork 
drainage. 

The  project  Isn't  Just  Climax.  It's  also  the 
product  of  the  Thome  Ecological  Founda- 
tion, Boulder,  the  Denver-based  Rocky 
Mountain  Center  on  Environment  (ROM 
OOB),  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Colorado  Wa- 


ter Pollution  Control  Commlaslon,  the  Colo- 
rado Open  Space  Council  and  others. 

PATTNO    THE    BIIX 

But  It  Is  Climax,  a  subsidiary  of  American 
Metals  Climax.  New  York  City,  that's  paying 
the  bill.  The  environmental  safeguards  were 
undertaken  with  "a  great  deal  of  apprehen- 
sion on  both  sides  on  how  it  would  work 
out,"  said  Jim  OlUlland.  a  Colorado  native 
who  la  director  of  environmental  controls  tat 
Climax. 

How  much  the  environmental  considera- 
tions will  cost  hasn't  been  calculated.  But  It's 
plenty,  a  company  official  said. 

The  first  environmental  controls  were  ex- 
tensions of  conservation  measures  worked 
out  betwen  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Cli- 
max in  the  early  1960b  when  the  Urad  mine 
was  reopened. 

The  Colorado  Water  Pollution  Control 
Commission  didn't  even  exist  then,  but  the 
Climax  representative,  the  late  Ernie  Jones, 
pioneered  the  ecological  outlook  with  Nell 
Edstrom,  former  Idaho  Springs  forest  ranger. 

LODE   DISCOVERED 

The  Henderson  lode  was  discovered  In  the 
mid  1060b.  The  scope  of  mining  more  than 
300  million  tons  of  ore,  of  having  water  for 
milling.  taUlng  ponds  for  nearly  1,900 
pounds  of  mill  waste  per  ton,  power  lines, 
rocMls,  housing  for  workers  and  other  Impacts 
on  the  environment  generated  studies  on  the 
ecological  significance  of  the  development. 

Stan  Dempsey,  Climax  attorney,  was  active 
In  conservation  work  and  as  plans  for  Hen- 
derson were  outlined  be  sought  a  broader 
Input  on  environmental  aspects  from  the 
fiMlgllng  Colorado  Open  Space  Council. 

Climax  officials  including  Dempsey,  Don 
Stephens  and  BUI  Dlstler,  then  Henderson 
Project  director  and  now  In  charge  of  mining 
operations  for  It.  Urad  and  the  Climax.  Colo., 
mines,  met  with  Roger  Hansen,  now  execu- 
tive director  of  ROMCOE;  Bob  Welner,  of 
COSC;  Dr.  Beatrice  Wlllard.  of  the  Thome 
Ecological  Foundation,  and  with  others 
worked  out  what  Is  known  as  "An  Experiment 
In  Ecology." 

PROM  BECINNTMO 

"The  Important  thing."  Dlstler  said,  "is 
that  environmental  considerations  were  a 
part  of  Henderson  from  the  beginning." 

The  cooperative  attitude  of  conservation- 
ists surprised  some  company  officials  and  vice 
versa.  But  there  were  environmentalists  who 
weren't — and  aren't — happy  about  another 
development  Invading  the  mountains. 

"It  can't  be  hidden."  Hansen  acknowledged, 
"the  landscape  Is  considerably  disturbed.  But 
the  Impact  Is  definitely  minimized.  There's 
no  question  about  It." 

"With  all  the  construction,  you  can't  tell 
now  what  It's  ultimately  going  to  look  like." 
Hansen  said. 

"But  the  way  it's  going,  the  way  It  has 
gone  and  Is  intended  to  go,  Henderson  will  be 
an  ecological  model  for  Indiistrlal  develop- 
ment. I  don't  know  of  anyone  in  the  country 
who  has  done  the  things  CUmas  has  done." 
he  said. 

WORK    WITH    PEOPLE 

"We've  been  accused  of  doing  a  'sell-out,'  of 
being  a  turncoat  to  the  environment  and  all 
sorts  of  things,"  Hansen,  a  lawyer  and  plan- 
ner, said,  "but  environmentalists  have  to 
accept  responsibility  and  to  work  with  people 
in  good  faith." 

The  results  of  that  faith  are  Just  begln- 
Ing  to  show.  For  example : 

— Ute  Creek,  the  Williams  Pork  River.  West 
Fork  of  Clear  Creek  and  other  streams  are 
flowing  clear  and  sparkling  despite  the  enor- 
mity of  the  earthmovlng  and  other  work 
being  done  near  them. 

— Clumps  of. trees  at  the  mine,  near  the 
railroad  and  powerllne  rights  of  way  were 
left  standing  instead  of  being  cut  down.  In 
one  case  a  spruce  fir  stand  with  trees  more 
than  300  years  old  still  stands — a  powerllne 


route  was  changed  instead  of  cutting  the 
trees. 

ABOTTT   8S0  TREES  MOVED 

More  than  $20,000  was  spent  to  dig  up  860 
trees — aspen,  fir,  spruce,  pine— from  4  to  40 
feet  high  and  transplant  them  to  provide  a 
100-year-long  test  screen  to  a  high  tailing 
pond.  The  test  plot,  that  is  watered  almost 
dally,  will  show  what  kind  of  trees  can  best 
survive  the  transplant  shock.  Eventually 
more  trees  will  be  moved  to  form  a  screen 
more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  long. 

WhUe  more  than  300  acres  of  timber  were 
harvested  much  of  the  waste  was  chipped  for 
mulch  Instead  of  being  burned. 

Topsoil  is  stockpiled  until  final  earth  mov- 
ing and  construction  is  complete  and  then  It 
will  be  distributed,  seeded  and  planted  with 
grasses,  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  10.000  gallons  of  water  needed  each 
minute  in  the  milling  process  is  to  be  re- 
cycled, a  process  that  saves  water  and  avoids 
pollution. 

WATER   COOUED 

The  5.000  gallons  a  minute  of  warm  water 
encountered  in  sinking  shafts  to  the  work- 
ing mine  level  Is  being  aerated  to  cool  and 
oxgenate  it  before  it  does  Into  clear  Creek 
via  settling  ponds. 

New  concepts  in  power  line  rights  of  way 
and  screening  were  pioneered  by  Climax  and 
Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado.  No 
more  wide,  straight  swathes  through  the 
mountains.  The  wires  and  towers  are  treated 
to  blend  instead  of  contrast  with  their  sur- 
roundlngs. 

Acres  of  grass  now  green  dlst\irbed  slopes 
that  would  have  been  Ignored  before.  A  ter- 
tiary sewage  treatment  plant,  almost  a  high- 
altitude  experiment  at  10,320  feet,  is  planned 
for  the  mine  and  offices. 

In  the  next  century,  when  mining  Is  over, 
plans  for  using  the  reservoirs  and  tailings 
ponds  already  have  been  outlined. 

Fundamental  to  all  this  are  the  ecological 
inventories  made  and  continuing  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  John  Marr.  noted  University 
of  Colorado  ecologist,  and  Dr.  Richard  Bei- 
dleman,  of  Colorado  College,  and  others  In- 
volved In  the  Colorado  environmental  move- 
ment. 

"This  way  we  know  what  the  situation 
was,  what  It  is.  and  If  It  changes  how  It's 
changed  so  we  know  what  to  do  about  It." 
QUUland   said. 

'Well  have  the  actual  data.  Instead  of 
guessing  and  theorizing,  we'll  know."  he 
said.  He  was  referring  to  plant,  wildlife,  wa- 
ter life  and  other  continuing  studies. 

One  of  the  really  tough  problems  Is  tail- 
ings reclamation.  Work  at  the  old  Climax, 
Colo.,  mine  has  proven  the  challenge.  Dr. 
William  Berg  of  Colorado  State  University, 
Is  seeking,  reclamation  answers  under  a  Cli- 
max   grant. 

PROVIDE     ACCESS 

Not  all  the  environmental  improvements 
have  worked.  One  that  faUed  was  Climax 
plans  to  open  up  thousands  of  acres  of  Its 
own  land  In  the  Williams  Fork  Valley,  and 
provide  access  to  the  Arapaho  National  For- 
est, for  hunters  and  campers. 

But  the  guests  drove  their  vehicles  across 
meadows,  mountainsides  and  in  other  ways 
tore  up  the  land.  The  area  Is  now  barred  to 
vehicular  access.  Don  Stephens.  Climax,  pub- 
lic  relations  representative,  said. 

"It's  still  open,"  he  said,  "you  Just  have 
to  walk  or  ride  a  horse." 

He  said  Climax  Is  considering  running  a 
twlce-a-day  truck  route  In  the  area  this 
fall.  Then  hunters  can  haul  their  deer  or 
elk  to  the  access  roads,  and  it  will  be  brought 
out  in  the  company  truck  to  the  county 
road. 

The  impact  of  the  enormous  project  and 
anticipated  satellite  development  on  the 
Williams  Pork  Is  a  major  concern  of  Colorado 
Oame,  Fish  and  Parks  officials. 

"It's  going  to  change  deer  and  elk  mlgra- 
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tion  routes,  population  concentrations  and 
other  factOTs."  P»ul  OUbert,  siea  supervisor 

at  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  said.  To  the  west, 
across  the  Williams  Fork  Mountains,  develop- 
ment in  the  Blue  River  VaUey  is  affecting 
deer.  elk.  upland  game  birds  as  weU  as 
stream  life. 

He  estimated  there  at  500  elk  and  about 
500  deer  in  the  area  now. 

WATER   COMTETrrXOM 

Competition  for  water  by  varlotia  inter- 
ests. Including  Climax.  Denver  and  other  de- 
velopers is  also  worrying  trout  enthusiasts, 

he  said. 

"They're  making  every  effort  they  can  to 
keep  the  stream  clean,  but  it's  the  combi- 
nation of  effects  including  adequate  stream 
flows  that  concern  me,"  Gilbert  said. 

The  opening  of  once  closed  ranches  and 
foot  access  to  the  national  forest  Is  working 
out  "surprisingly  well,"  he  said. 

Dlstler  said  the  company  spent  weeks 
searching  for  a  mill  and  taUIng  site  that 
would  minimize  the  environmental  Impact. 
Of  36  sites,  only  two  were  environmentally 
satisfactory. 

The  result  Is  a  small  scenic  valley  Just 
west  of  the  WUUams  Pork  River,  north  of 
Ute  Pass.  __ 

A  portion  of  the  two-track,  narrow-gauge 
railroad  between  the  tunnel  portal  and  the 
mill  wlU  be  visible  from  the  county  road 
that  follows  the  river  back  up  the  valley 
from  the  Colorado  River. 

The  tunnel  wUl  be  more  than  62,000  leei 
long.  The  Dravo  Corporation  has  bored  more 
than  3.000  feet  underground  from  the  WU- 
Uams Fork  side. 

The  tunnel  and  train  are  expected  to  cost 
$50  mUUon. 

Mmmo    Ore    With    Minimal    Damage    to 

Natitral  Beautt 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

EMPDJE,  COLO.— Here  In  the  mountaUis  of 
Colorado,  someone  has  changed  the  script. 

Ordinarily,  when  an  Industry— in  this  case 
a  major  mining  Arm- plans  a  new  develop- 
ment that  may  dUrupt  the  environment 
permanently,  conservationists  are  up  In  arms, 
writing  to  congressmen,  threatening  law 
suits,  fighting  the  "poUuters"  every  step  of 
the  way. 

But,  for  once  at  least,  the  would-be  pro- 
tagonists are  sitting  down  over  a  conference 
table  and  trying  to  work  out  the  problems 
before  they  happen. 

The  new  Henderson  molybdenum  mine  of 
the  American  Metal  Climax  Company 
(AMAX)  is  not  due  to  go  Into  operation  untU 
1974.  Yet  since  1963,  a  nine-member  commit- 
tee of  company  officials  and  representatives 
from  the  Colorado  Open  Space  CouncU 
(COSC)  have  been  holding  frequent  meet- 
ings. 

Their  purpose :  to  figure  out  ways  in  which 
the  ore  can  be  mined  and  a  mUl  operated 
with  minimal  harm  to  the  forests,  streams, 
and  wildlife  and  to  the  natural  beauty  of 
this  Rocky  Mountain  area  which  straddles 
the  Continental  Divide.  40  mUes  west  of 
Denver.  

UNPLANNED    MEETING 

This  "Experiment  In  Ecology."  as  It  Is 
called,  la  all  the  more  unusual  In  that  a 
•sister"  mine  of  the  company  near  Climax, 
Colo.,  Is  an  acknowledged  scar  on  the  land- 
scape. And  conservation  groups  are  protest- 
ing, and  threatening  a  lawsuit,  to  stop  a 
proposed  molybdenum  operation  by  another 
company  in  the  Chains  National  Forest  of 
central  Idaho. 

These  days,  starting  any  new  mining  de- 
velopment in  wooded  natural  areas  is  to 
conservationists  like  waving  a  red  flag  in 
front  of  a  bxUl. 

The  experiment  came  as  the  result  of  a 
mistake  late  In  1966  by  two  young  lawyers. 
Dempsey  and  Roger  Hansen,  when 


both  of  them  showed  up  for  a  conservation 
meeting  at  the  right  place  on  the  wrong 
night. 

Mr.  Dempsey  was  then  assistant  counsel 
for  the  AMAX  molybdenum  division,  and 
Mr.  Hansen  was  executive  director  of 
COSC,  the  Rocky  Moimtaln  area's  biggest 
conservative  organization.  Being  a  week 
early  for  the  scheduled  meeting,  they  de- 
cided at  least  to  have  dinner  and  discuss 
their  mutual  interest  In  conservation. 

INITIAL   RESISTANCE 

The  talk  quickly  centered  on  the  com- 
pany's "Henderson"  site  near  Empire, 
which  Mr.  Dempsey  said  might  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  the  world's  largest  molybdenum 
deposits  (molybdenum  Is  an  aUoy  used  most- 
ly for  strengthening  steel) . 

They  agreed  that  a  way  should  be  found  to 
avoid  repeating  the  environmental  damages 
of  past  operations  In  developing  the  Hender- 
son site,  and  decided  to  see  if  the  new  mine 
could  become  an  example  of  environmental 
planning.  Shortly  thereafter,  four  AMAX 
officials  and  five  conservation  leaders  held 
their  first  meeting  at  the  company  office 
in  Qolden,  Colo. 

Both  of  the  Instigators  of  the  experiment 
In  ecology  at  first  met  doubt  and  resisttmce 
from  within.  Company  officials  felt  that  no 
matter  how  much  they  spent  on  environ- 
mental safeguards,  they  couldn't  win — the 
conservationists  would  stlU  be  critical  for 
the  least  changes  that  were  made  on  the 
resources  of  nature. 

The  conservationists  hesitated  because 
they  felt  It  might  be  Just  a  public  relations 
gimmick,  and  that  the  company  woiUd  do 
as  little  as  possible.  Also,  they  were  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  other  conservationists 
for  consorting  with  the  "enemy,"  and  were 
accused  of  selling  out  their  principles. 

Mr.  Hansen,  who  now  is  executive  director 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Center  on  Environ- 
ment, admits  that  If  the  proposed  mine  had 
been  in  a  wUdemees  area,  conservationists 
generaUy  would  have  opposed  It.  But  In  this 
case  the  company  had  a  right  under  existing 
mining  laws  to  pursue  the  development  and 
could  not  be  legaUy  stopped:  The  site  was 
not  in  a  protected  wilderness  area,  nor  was 
the  land  of  unique  and  outstanding  recre- 
ational or  esthetic  value. 

ELORA    AND     FAUNA    EXPLAINED 

At  the  first  committee  meeting.  Dr.  Bea- 
trice E.  Willard  of  the  'Hiorne  Ecological 
Foundation  showed  color  slides  of  the  flora 
and  fauna,  and  explained  the  interrelation- 
ships of  resources  in  the  fragile  alpine  ecol- 
ogy of  the  area. 

The  company  executives,  somewhat  hesi- 
tantly at  first,  divulged  In  detail  their  plans 
for  development  of  the  mine  and  mill  which 
would  transform  the  burled  ore  Into  the 
powder-like  molybdenum  disulfide. 

The  major  problem  was:  what  to  do  with 
the  finely  ground  rock  tailings,  the  wa&te 
coming  out  of  the  mill  ^nlilch  ordinarily  is 
stored  in  ponds  near  the  mine?  More  than 
300  mlUion  tons  of  tailing  are  expected  be- 
fore the  mine  is  exhausted. 

The  company  planned,  before  the  experi- 
ment In  ecology  started,  to  place  the  mlU 
and  the  pond  near  the  mine  alongside  a 
major  highway  through  the  scenic  Rockies. 
But  at  the  suggestion  of  the  conservation- 
ists, a  search  was  started  for  a  new  loca- 
tion. 

EXPENSES    REDUCED 

After  checking  all  possible  locations  within 
a  25-mlle  radius  of  the  mine,  company  en- 
gineers dtsoovered  a  site  13  miles  away  that 
was  hidden  from  public  view  and  where  the 
miU  could  be  built  In  a  way  that  would 
create  a  mtnimiim  of  poUuUon  potential. 
But  there  was  a  catch.  To  reach  this  site 
the  cooxpany  would  have  to  tunnel  under 
the  Continental  Divide. 

Company  studies  showed,  however,  that 
the  $26  mUllon  ooat  for  a  nine-mUe  tunnel 


and  a  raU  Une  above  the  WUUams  Fork 
VaUey  could  be  eo<»ioailcaUy  Justified. 

At  first,  the  Ideas  for  envlroomenttd  Im- 
provement came  from  the  oooservationists. 
But  now,  aaye  Mr.  Dempsey,  the  ^>lrlt  of 
conservation  has  caught  hold  with  the  engi- 
neers who  seek  new  ways  of  doing  things 
so  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  natural 
setting  can  be  preserved.  Azul  although 
many  of  the  changes  are  ooetly  and  have 
to  be  abeorbed  In  the  Interests  of  a  better 
oompxaiy  Image,  some  of  the  changes  have 
resulted  In  reducing  expenses. 

On  their  part,  the  conservationists  ques- 
tion everything,  Mr.  Hansen  saya.  They 
even  want  an  explanation  for  every  tree  the 
company  wants  to  remove. 

Some  of  the  changes  are  smaU — but  the 
cumulative  effect  is  signlfloant. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  galvanized  steel 
buildings  at  the  mine  site,  colored  siding 
which  blends  with  the  setting  Is  being  used. 

Culverts  and  trestles  are  planned  so  that 
the  raUroad  wUl  not  cut  off  the  natural 
animal  traUs. 

The  topsoU  and  dirt  removed  from  the 
main  mine  shaft  is  being  kept  In  a  pUe,  and 
the  land  wUl  be  reclaimed  when  the  shaft 
is  no  longer  needed. 

Slopes  that  have  been  denuded  around  the 
mine  for  construction  purposes  are  being 
reseeded.  And  operations  have  been  kept  as 
compact  as  possible  so  that  only  300  acres 
are  being  used  for  the  mine. 

PUBLIC    ACCESS   PERMITTED 

The  mlU  wlU  use  water  recycled  from  the 
taUIng  pond.  And  a  series  of  canals  wUl  be 
buUt  above  the  pond  so  water  running  off 
the  mountain  wUl  bypass  the  pond.  This 
should  remove  the  danger  that  floods  might 
carry  tons  of  waste  tailings  Into  the  valley 
below  the  ponds. 

The  company  Is  permitting  public  access 
on  thousands  of  acres  of  land  around  the  mill 
site  which  had  been  closed  to  the  public  by 
the  previous  owners. 

The  conservation  spirit  was  even  Infused 
Into  the  utility  which  provides  power  to 
the  mine  site.  The  Public  Service  Company 
of  Colorado  was  p>ers\iaded  to  cut  selectively 
only  a  few  trees  where  power  lines  were  to 
go  Instead  of  bulldozing  a  swath  through  the 
forests. 

WIND    PATTERNS    CONSIDERED 

A  team  of  horses  was  then  used  to  bring 
out  the  trees.  The  transmission  towers  were 
brought  in  by  helicopter.  And  Instead  of 
using  shining  alvmilnum  towers,  the  utility 
suppUed  wooden  ones  painted  a  shade  of 
green  designed  to  weather  and  blend  into  the 
setting. 

Not  aU  of  the  ecological  problems  have 
yet  been  solved.  Dr.  DlUard,  for  instance, 
feels  that  Information  about  wind  patterns 
in  the  area  of  the  trallng  pond  is  Inadequate, 
and  that  studies  should  be  made  to  find 
out  If  the  molybdenum  taUlngs  might  be 
swept  into  the  air  on  strong  winds  and  car- 
ried Into  areas  where  they  could  affect  plant 
life. 

"We  feel  the  experiment  has  been  a  success 
so  far,"  says  Dr.  Dempsey.  "However,  we  have 
a  lot  to  leam  about  how  we  are  going  to  do 
reclamation  work  on  the  tailing  ponds.  And 
we  are  planning  to  hire  a  full-time  ecologist 
next  month. 

"The  experiment  has  proved  that  an  in- 
dustry can  work  with  conservationists  in 
developing  an  operation.  We  hope  it  wUl  serve 
as  an  example  to  others  in  Industry  and  In 
conservation." 

Mr.  Hansen  agrees  that  the  experiment  has 
proved  that  conservationists  can  cooperate 
with  industry  in  some  cases.  But  he  points 
out  that  some  types  of  development  In  some 
locations  are  not  consistent  at  aU  with  pro- 
tection of  environmental  values. 

In  the  cases,  where  environmental  dam- 
age would  far  outweigh t  the  gains,  con- 
servation groups  may  legitimately  oppose  any 
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kind  of  development,  or  seek  to  have  the  de- 
velopment  moved  to  an  area  where  It  wlU 
not  cause  damage. 

ExcxEFTS  PaoM  Statcmxnt  bt  Qxlms  Wai^kx, 

OiBTUCT   Geologists  fob  Amax  Exploba- 

TTON,  Inc.,  a  Sttbsidiabt  or  AMxaicAN  Mxtai. 

CUMAx,  Inc. 

Before  dlscuselng  our  activities  In  the  Still- 
water area,  I  would  like  to  outline  AMAX's 
philosophy  on  environmental  protection  and 
briefly  mention  a  few  examples  of  the  types 
of  work  that  are  undertaken  under  this  pol- 
icy. 

AMAX  Is  a  widely  diversified  natural  re- 
sources and  minerals  development  company 
with  worldwide  operations  In  exploration,  de- 
velopment, production,  and  sales  of  metals, 
non-metallic  minerals  and  fuels.  For  many 
years.  AMAX  has  taken  the  position  that  all 
feasible  precautions  should  be  taken  at  the 
Company's  many  different  operations  In  or- 
der to  protect  the  surrounding  environment. 
The  corporate  policy  governing  all  AMAX  ac- 
tivities was  expressed  as  follows  by  Mr.  Ian 
K.  MacOregor,  Chairman  of  the  Board: 

"AMAX  evaluates  natural  resource  devel- 
opment plans  with  full  consideration  of  their 
Impact  on  the  environment  that  has  cre- 
ated these  resources.  There  is  no  fundamen- 
tal Incompatibility  between  man's  economic 
progress  and  the  quality  of  life. 

"AMAX  management  believes  that  the  min- 
eral wealth  of  this  earth  can  be  utilized  for 
human  progress  in  complete  harmony  with 
conservation  and  recreation.  Protection  of 
the  environment  and  recycling  of  waste  ma- 
terleds  is  implicit  in  the  proper  utilization  of 
the  world's  natural  resources. 

"Dedicated  to  sound  environmental  plan- 
ning, AMAX  Is  vigorously  attacking  Its  own 
problems  and  making  environmental  consid- 
erations an  integral  part  of  the  decision  mak- 
ing process. 

"We  recognize  a  responsibility  to  assist  In 
the  development  and  implementation  of  ap- 
propriate environmental  regulations  at  all 
levels  of  government.  In  the  absence  of  de- 
fined environmental  guidelines,  AMAX  will 
govern  Its  actions  in  keeping  with  the  high- 
est standards  of  responsible  conduct." 

Some  specific  examples  which  illustrate  the 
range  of  application  of  this  policy  are : 

(a)  Air  pollution  control:  Sophisticated 
equipment  was  Installed  several  years  ago  at 
our  Carteret,  N.J.  copper  smelter  to  further 
reduce  emissions. 

(b)  Mined  land  reclamation:  Our  subsid- 
iary, Ayrshire  Coal  Co.,  has  had  a  program  of 
mined  land  reclamation  for  over  20  yeara 
Meadowlark  Farms,  an  Ayrshire  subsidiary, 
reclaims  the  surface  mined  land,  after  coal 
has  been  removed,  to  a  useful  state  and  har- 
vests a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  products 
from  reclaimed  land.  They  also  maintain  sev- 
eral herds  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle  on  B<»ne 
of  this  land. 

In  summary,  we  of  AMAX  have  worked 
and  will  continue  to  work  to  live  up  to  the 
mandate  Incorporated  In  the  Company 
philosophy  that  as  a  supplier  and  developer 
of  natural  resources,  AMAX  has  a  vital  ob- 
ligation to  protect  the  environment  In  which 
we  all  must  live.  We  pledge  our  support  of 
legislation  concerning  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  mining  activities,  along  with  at- 
tendant mined  land  reclamation,  which  will 
provide  a  resonsable  framework  within  which 
these  activities  can  proceed. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  will  never  lose  sight  of  the 
facts  that  industry  Is  the  llfeblood  of  this 
Nation,  and  that  the  minerals  required  by 
Industry  to  supply  goods  and  energy  that  our 
society  demands  are  obtained  by  mining. 


OIL     INDUSTRY     EVADINa     PRICE 
FREEZE,  OVERCHAROma  PUBLIC 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  price  freeze  is  designed  to 


give  the  economy  some  breathing  time,  to 
arrest  the  spiralling  Inflationary  prices 
and,  in  most  areas  of  the  economy  it  Is 
working.  But  not  where  retail  gasoline 
prices  are  concerned. 

llie  major  oil  compsinles  are  using 
their  economic  power,  reinforced  by 
recent  decisions  affecting  the  oil-import 
quota  program,  to  get  record  high  prices 
for  gasoline. 

The  major  oil  companies  set  a  retail 
price  at  which  they  hope  to  sell  their  gas- 
oline. But,  they  do  not  often  get  it  be- 
cause the  independent  refiners  and  deal- 
ers force  them  to  compete  by  lowering 
their  prices.  In  the  past  year,  there  were 
only  2  weeks  in  which  the  actual  average 
gasoline  prices  have  been  close  to  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  target  prices. 

The  typical  discount  on  gasoline  from 
the  target  price  set  by  the  majors  is  2.3 
cents  a  gallon,  or  about  10  percent.  But 
the  majors  are  not  discounting  anymore 
because  recent  developments  with  the  oil 
import  quota  program  have  given  them  a 
throttlehold  on  the  independent  refiners 
and  dealers.  The  major  oil  companies  are 
setting  their  target  prices  and  keeping 
them  there.  The  cost  to  the  consumer  is 
enormous. 

With  a  domestic  demand  for  gasoline 
of  about  260  million  gallons  a  day,  the 
cost  to  the  consumers  of  a  price  increase 
of  2.3  cents  a  gallon  is  $6  million  a  day  or 
nearly  $2.2  billion  a  year. 

This  price  increase  in  the  face  of  the 
wage-price  freeze  is  clearly  inflationary. 
President  Nixon  ought  to  take  immediate 
action  to  roll  it  back. 

We  all  know  that  the  oil  industry  Is 
not  like  any  other  industry.  Under  the 
guise  of  "national  security"  it  has  man- 
aged to  become  a  Government-sponsored 
oligopoly  with  all  the  high  prices  and 
lack  of  competition  that  entails.  This  is 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that, 
although  inventories  of  gasoline  are 
higher  this  year  than  last,  prices  are 
also  higher.  If  the  oil  industry  were  com- 
petitive, one  would  expect  a  rise  in  In- 
ventories to  result  in  a  decline  of  prices. 
But  this  has  not  happened.  On  July  30, 
1971,  gasoline  inventories  for  the  United 
States  were  4.24  million  barrels  higher 
than  in  1970  and  gasoline  prices  in  the 
week  ending  3  days  earlier  averaged  2.4 
cents  a  gallon  higher  than  in  1970.  On 
August  13,  1971,  stocks  were  8.35  million 
barrels  higher  and  gasoline  prices  were 
2.37  cents  a  gallon  higher  than  the  year 
before.  And.  on  August  27,  1971 — two 
working  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
wa«e-price  freeze — inventories  were  12.7 
milhon  barrels  above  the  1970  level  and 
retail  gasoline  prices  in  the  week  ending 
3  days  earlier  were  2.72  cents  a  gallon 
above  1970. 

Since,  as  President  Nixon  has  recog- 
nized, productivity  is  the  key  to  combat- 
ing inflation,  the  President  ought  to 
suspend  the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  which 
enables  the  oil-producing  States  to  arti- 
ficially limit  the  amoimt  of  oil  which  is 
produced  in  the  United  States.  This 
would  Increase  productivity  in  the  oil 
industry  almost  Immediately. 

In  order  to  increase  productivity  and 
lower  prices  in  the  oU  Industry,  the  Pres- 
ident ought  to  make  two  minor  changes 
in  the  oil -Import  quota  program:  All  un- 
allocated oil  held  by  the  Oil  Import  Ap- 
peals Board  should  be  distributed  by  Oc- 


tober 1,  1971,  and  unused  allocations 
should  be  permitted  a  2-year  carry 
forward.  Although  the  real  solution  to 
the  high  prices  charged  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry would  be  to  eliminate  the  oil  im- 
port quota  program  completely  and  use 
other  more  efBclent  methods  to  protect 
our  national  security,  I  realize  that  it 
would  be  politically  impossible  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  do  this  and,  thus,  have  not 
dwelled  on  It. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  the  two  pe- 
riods of  extremely  high  gasoline  prices 
were  related  to  unused  overseas  crude  oil 
allocations.  The  1971  price  Increase  came 
shortly  after  a  special  briefing  with  a 
"high  administration  official"  that  sev- 
eral oil  reporters  had  on  July  20,  1971. 
Within  2  weeks  after  the  high  adminis- 
tration official  announced  there  would  be 
no  carryover,  gasoline  prices  were  at 
the  record  high. 

The  major  east  coast  refiners  are  hav- 
ing the  best  of  all  worlds.  Gasoline  prices 
are  high  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
overseas  ticket  values  are  low.  Ticket 
values  are  the  hidden,  indirect  payments 
which  east  coast  refiners  pay  inland  re- 
finers for  the  indirect  use  of  allocations 
made  to  inland  refiners. 

The  value  received  by  inland  refiners 
in  the  exchanges  of  their  overseas  im- 
port allocations  with  east  coast  refiners 
who  actually  used  the  imported  oil  is 
running  about  50  cents  a  barrel.  The 
value  of  an  overseas  import  allocation 
east  of  the  Rockies  depends  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  crude  oil  In  the 
gulf  coast  plus  cost  of  transportation 
to  the  east  coast  and  the  cost  of  over- 
seas oil  plus  tanker  costs  to  the  east 
coast.  Based  on  a  straight  economic  anal- 
ysis of  these  costs  the  value  of  an  im- 
port ticket  should  be  between  $1.55  to 
$1.80  a  barel  instead  of  50  cents  a  barrel. 
On  September  2,  1969,  the  oil  industry's 
pubUcation  of  record,  Piatt's  Oilgram 
Price  Service  reported  that  overseas 
crude  oil  allocations  were  worth  $1.25  to 
$1.50  a  barrel  on  the  east  coast.  Then 
the  average  value  of  crude  oil  there  was 
$3.17  a  barrel  according  to  the  IPAA 
and  the  spot  tanker  rate  for  moving  oil 
from  the  gulf  coast  to  the  east  coast 
was  $4.42  a  ton  and  the  rate  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  $7.76.  Two  years  later 
the  domestic  crude  oil  price  for  the  east 
coast  was  reported  at  $3.42  a  barrel,  an 
increase  of  25  cents  a  barrel  and  the  cost 
to  producers  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  had  in- 
creased by  about  27  cents  a  barrel.  This 
would  reduce  the  value  of  overseas  allo- 
cations by  2  cents  a  barrel.  But  in  the 
same  period  the  spot  tanker  rate  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  decreased  $4.33  a  ton.  With 
7.1  barrels  to  the  ton,  this  should  en- 
hance the  value  of  Import  tickets  by  just 
over  61  cents  a  barrel.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  spot  tanker  rate  from  the  gulf 
coast  to  the  east  coast  decreased  by  $2 
a  ton,  resulting  Ln  a  decrease  In  the  value 
of  overseas  allocations  by  28  cents  a 
barrel.  Taken  together,  these  factors  In- 
dicate that  the  value  of  an  Import  ticket 
should  increase  by  31  cents.  But,  instead, 
the  value  has  declined  sharply. 

The  same  strange  results  are  occurring 
on  the  west  coast.  Piatt's  reported  that 
west  coast  Import  tickets  were  worth  85 
cents  a  barrel  on  September  2,  1969.  As- 
suming domestic  oil  prices  went  up  2 
cents  less  than  foreign  oil  prices  and 
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comparing  equivalent  tanker  rates,  our 
analysis  Indicates  that  the  value  of  west 
coast  Import  tickets  should  be  about 
$1.18  a  barrel  or  an  increase  of  about 
35  cents  a  barrel.  But,  according  to  those 
that  I  have  talked  to  on  the  west  coast, 
the  value  of  Import  tickets  is  about  20 
cents  or  less  a  barrel.  Something  is 
wrong. 

The  real  explanation  Is  the  economic 
imbalance  between  the  major  oil  com- 
panies   and    the    Independent    refiners 
which  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  policies.  The  major 
companies   control   the   east  coast  re- 
finers which  actually  use  the  Imported 
oil  while  the  Independent  refiners  usually 
have    inland    reftoers    which    do    not 
actually  use  the  imported  oil.  Because 
the   regulations   under   the   oil   Import 
quota  program  prohibit  selling  import 
tickets,  these  refiners  are  forced  to  ex- 
change their  Import  tickets  with  major 
oil    companies   for   domestic    oil.    This 
barter  system  favors  the  majors  when 
there  are  major  changes  In  the  market. 
This  imbalance  was  accentuated  even 
more  by  the  statement  of  the  high  ad- 
ministration official  that  imused  Import 
tickets  for  1971  would  not  be  carried  over 
but  would  be  void  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  means  the  value  of  the  allocations 
for  those  who  ordinarily  exchange  Is 
steadily  approaching  zero  because  of  the 
clock.  What  the  administration  ought  to 
do  Is  to  make  all  1971  allocations  good 
for  the  next  2  years. 

The  relationship  of  imused  allocations 
to  oil  prices  demonstrates  the  competi- 
tive importance  of  small-  and  medium- 
size  companies.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, low  ticket  values  would  mean 
that  oil  Import  controls  were  not  costing 
the  consumers  much.  However,  xmder  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  outlined,  the 
potential  competitive  Impact  of  the  allo- 
cations made  to  medium-size  refiners  is 
blvmted.  In  view  of  the  demonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness of  allocations  to  such  refiners, 
the  allocation  scale  for  1972  should  be 
modified  to  assure  them  a  larger  share 
of  the  overseas  allocations. 

Unfortunately,  but  predictably,  the 
Oil  Policy  Committee  seems  to  be  mov- 
ing In  the  opposite  direction.  According 
to  the  on  Dally,  OEP  Is  deeply  Involved 
In  an  "exercise"  preparatory  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  two-step  scale  which  would 
increase  the  allocations  of  major  Inter- 
national refiners  at  the  expense  of  me- 
dium-sized refiners  east  of  the  Rockies. 
This  will  compound  the  economic  power 
of  the  majors  to  the  detriment  of  the 
medium-sized  firms  and  consumers.  Al- 
though, according  to  Oil  Dally,  the  OEP 
is  trying  to  develop  a  system  which  pro- 
vides "greater  equities"  for  refiners  re- 
gardless of  size.  Experience  Indicates  that 
this  will  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
consumers  by  inhibiting  even  more  com- 
petition. 

The  squeeze  on  the  Independent  inland 
refiners  from  the  refusal  to  permit  the 
carryover  of  1971  overseas  allocations 
was  further  exacerbated  by  the  adminis- 
tration's refusal  to  release  the  allocations 
early  enough  so  the  independents  could 
make  adequate  plans.  As  a  result,  in  or- 
der to  use  all  the  imported  oil  which  was 
finally  allocated,  imports  would  have  to 


exceed  the  rate  at  which  east  coast  re- 
fineries operate  by  at  least  one-sixth  for 
the  rest  of  this  year.  Clearly,  an  impos- 
sible situation. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
demonstrated  some  of  the  inherent  weak- 
nesses of  the  quota  system — flaws  which 
are  accentuated  by  the  failure  to  provide 
a  carryover  of  unused  allocations.  The 
present  low  values  of  oil  import  alloca- 
tions, the  record-high  costs  of  gasoline 
and  the  present  low  tanker  rates  combine 
to  spotlight  the  inequities  within  the  In- 
dustry, the  Inefficient  use  of  resources, 
and  the  high  cost  to  consumers;  all 
caused  by  the  oil  Impwrt  quota  system. 
Yet,  the  Oil  DaUy  reported  that  the  "high 
administration  official"  felt  that  "after 
the  grueling  experience  of  last  year,"  he 
did  not  see  how  a  tariff  system  could 
operate.  The  quota  system  does  not  work, 
but  there  is  no  inclination  to  examine 
alternatives.  Amazing. 

Although  I  have  not  spent  much  time 
discussing  residual  fuel  oil  prices,  it  is  a 
matter  which  always  needs  attention. 
The  oil  industry  claims  that  east  coast 
prices  of  residual  oil  correspond  to  world 
prices,  but  the  facts  indicate  that  east 
coast  consumers  are  paying  far  more  for 
residual  oil  than  they  should.  According 
to  Piatt's  Oilgram  Price  Service,  low  sul- 
fur residual  oil,  1  percent,  on  December 
1, 1970,  averaged  $3.18  a  barrel  In  Rotter- 
dam and  $4.22  In  Boston.  On  August  30, 
1971,  the  disparity  was  even  greater;  that 
product  averaged  $1.75  a  barrel  in  Rotter- 
dam and  $4.32  in  Boston.  Over  twice  as 
much.  The  same  disparity  holds  true  for 
high  sulfur  residual  oU:  on  the  same 
dates  the  figures  were  $3.04  in  Rotterdam 
and  $4.03  in  Boston,  and  $1.87  in  Rotter- 
dam and  $3.75  In  Boston. 

President  Nixon  has  taken  a  forceful 
step  In  Imposing  the  wage-price  freeze  In 
order  to  halt  the  Infiatlonary  spiral  and 
to  help  increase  productivity.  He  ought 
to  carry  over  that  policy  to  the  oil  Indus- 
try. I  realize  that  the  oil  Industry  has 
long  held  a  favored  spot,  but  it  is  time 
the  major  oil  companies  were  asked  to 
give  up  some  of  their  special  benefits  for 
the  common  good.  A  few  minor  changes 
in  the  oil  Import  quota  program  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  eliminate  some  of  the  most 
blatant  Inequities  in  the  program  would 
go  far  toward  President  Nixon's  goals 
of  stopping  infiation  and  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity. I  sincerely  hope  he  or  his  ad- 
visers will  consider  the  changes  I  have 
recommended  and  act  upon  them. 


A  TRIBUTE  WELL  DESERVED 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Dartmouth  alumnus  and  a  New  Hamp- 
shire Senator  it  made  me  doubly  proud 
to  read  a  front  page  article  In  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Boston  Globe  entitled 
"Only  100  Watts— But  It  Packs  a  Power 
Pimch." 

The  article,  Mr.  President,  deals  with 
WDCR,  the  Dartmouth  community  radio 
station.  I  say  that  advisedly.  Although 
the  station  is  owned  by  the  trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College,  it  Is  a  commercial 
AM  station  and  its  media  message 
reaches  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
college.  It  serves  an  entire  area — Han- 


over, and  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  as  well  as  White 
River  Junction  and  Norwich,  Vt. — and  it 
does  so  in  a  most  responsible  maimer. 

Mr.  President.  It  would  be  easy  for  a 
college  radio  station,  manned  entirely  by 
students  who  donate  their  time,  to  settle 
for  playing  music  and  reporting  the  lat- 
est college  news,  but  that  has  never  been 
WDCR's  Idea  of  pubUc  service. 

Instead  WDCR  has  made  every  effort 
to  cover  the  broad  community  interests- 
meaning  selectmen's  meetings,  school 
board  meetings,  and  other  events  of  lo- 
cal interest.  This  responsible  attitude  was 
noted  by  Jeffrey  McLaughlin,  the  Boston 
Globe's  excellent  New  Hampshire  re- 
porter, who  wrote  the  piece  which  ap- 
peared In  last  week's  newspaper. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  take  interest  In  this  fine  article.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  RscoRD. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Only  100  Watts — Bur  It  Packs  A  Pov?xr 

Punch 

(By  Jeffrey  McLaughlin) 

Hanover,  NJI. — Once  every  four  years,  the 

eyes  of  the  nation  turn  to  New  Hampshire, 

when  this  state  holds  the  first  presidential 

preference  primary  In  the  United  States. 

Battalions  of  newsmen,  technicians  and 
commentators  tramp  around  In  the  snow 
behind  the  hopeful  politicians  looking  for 
the  post  position  In  the  presidential  sweep- 
stakes. 

Prom  the  time  Hart's  Location  in  the 
White  Mountains  reports  Its  half-dozen-or- 
so  votes  until  the  last  ward  in  industrial 
Mancheeter  yields  its  tally,  and  then  for 
weeks  afterward,  analysis  Is  piled  upon  anal- 
ysis by  the  Robert  Healys.  Tom  Wickers, 
WllUam  Buckleys,  David  Brlnkleys.  Eric 
SevEireids  and  Howard  K.  Smiths. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  dome,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  electorate  most  Informed  about 
what  really  happened  in  a  New  Hampshire 
primary  would  be  thoee  who  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  their  time  listening  to  a  non- 
profit 100-watt  radio  station  run  here  by 
Dartmouth  College  volunteers,  up  to  now  too 
young  to  vote. 

The  station  Is  WDRC  (Dartmouth  College 
Radio) ,  and,  although  It  was  granted  Its  firat 
license  as  a  standard  broadcast  facility  Just 
a  few  years  ago.  It  has  already  won  major 
awards  for  pubUc  service  In  its  coverage  of 
the  1968  presidential  primary  and  general 
election  and  for  its  publicity  and  promotion 
of  a  wide  range  of  community-action  pro- 
grams at  the  time  of  the  first  Earth  Day. 

WDCR  Is  the  only  commercial,  standard 
broadcast  radio  station  In  the  country  run 
entirely  by  students,  and  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  In  northern  New  England  to  operate 
24  hours  a  day. 

Dartmouth  provides  space  for  studios  and 
offices  in  Robinson  Hall  on  the  west  side  of 
the  college  green,  but  otherwise  does  not 
underwrite  the  operation  In  any  way. 

The  station  sells  advertising  and  rents 
recording  facilities  to  cover  Its  own  expenses, 
and  the  students  get  neither  pay  on  nor 
academic  credit  for  the  hours  they  spend 
working  at  the  station. 

As  an  official  extracurricular  activity, 
WDCR's  policies  are  supervised  by  college 
officials,  but  the  degree  of  control  exercised 
falls  in  a  narrow  range  between  none  and 
almost  none. 

However,  even  though  the  college  Itself 
does  not  Influence  the  type  or  quality  of  the 
broadcasting,  the  fact  that  the  station  Is  a 
nonprofit  activity  run  for  Its  own  sake  by 
unpaid  volunteers  does  account  for  Its  gen- 
eral excellence  and  Its  partlciilar  ability  to 
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cover  electlozu  wltli  extraoitUiiAry  thorough- 


Senior  WUUazn  D.  Down«U  of  NaahvlUe. 
Tenn.,  Is  thla  year's  general  nuuutger.  He 
ecttmAted  th«t  about  125  students  typically 
an  Involved  In  the  station's  operation.  Most 
spend  fewer  than  10  hours  a  week  at  the 
work,  but  about  a  dosen  put  in  30,  40,  60  or 
even  more  hours  every  week. 

"The  purely  academic  part  of  college  suf- 
fers somewhat,"  Downall  noted,  "although 
It  Is  surprising  how  many  good  grade  av- 
erages have  emerged  from  the  demands  of 
the  station. 

"And  most  of  us  feel  that  the  chance  to 
become  closely  Involved  with  local  and  state 
politics  and  occasionally  with  national  pol- 
itics, and  of  course  with  community  projects, 
U  one  of  the  most  valxiable  parts  of  our  edu- 
cation." 

The  core  of  the  station's  listening  area  Is 
the  four  communities  of  Hanover  and  Leba- 
non, N.H..  and  Norwich  and  Hartford,  Vt. 
Virtually  every  governmental  meeting  In  the 
core  area  is  covered  live  by  a  WDRC  news- 
man (as  well  as  by  newsmen  from  two  other 
area  stations  and  a  dally  newspaper  in  Leba- 
non ) ,  wtilch  means  that  the  apathetic  voter 
in  thla  area  is  probably  better  informed 
about  community  activities  than  the  politi- 
cally conscious  resident  of  a  metropolitan 
area. 

Three  of  the  last  four  WDCR  general  man- 
agers (including  Downall)  have  begun  as 
newsmen,  which  for  a  profit-making  radio 
station  would  be  unheard  of. 

In  addition,  since  there  is  no  pajrroll  to 
meet,  on  a  busy  night,  four  or  five  reporters 
can  be  out  corerlng  meetings  with  no 
thought  to  overtime  or  budget  limitations. 

It  Is  in  special  event  coverage  that  WDCK's 
built-in  advantages,  and  the  dedication  of 
Its  hardest-working  members,  is  shown  to 
best  advantage.  Elections  are  the  prime  ex- 
ample. 

Next  March  7,  for  example.  New  BCampshlre 
voters  will  be  conducting  their  town  meet- 
ings as  well  as  voting  in  the  all-important 
presidential  preference  primary.  Because  the 
state  of  norlda  threatened  to  match  the 
Granite  State's  firBt-ln-the-nation  status 
earlier  this  year,  the  New  Hampshire  legisla- 
ture moved  the  date  of  the  presidential  pri- 
mary back  one  week  to  the  first  Tuesday  In 
March. 

Vermont  holds  Its  town  meetings  on  the 
first  Tuesday  as  well,  and  thus,  since  WCDR's 
audience  is  split  between  the  two  states,  the 
station  will  be  faced  with  the  responsibility 
of  covering  at  least  seven  or  eight  town 
meetings  as  well  as  the  primary. 

The  news  director  of  a  small  profit- 
directed  station  anywhere  would  throw  up 
his  hands.  In  northern  New  England,  where 
few  small  stations  have  even  one  full-time 
newsman,  the  prospect  is  hopeless. 

But  at  WIX^R.  the  challenge  of  March  7  Is 
welcomed. 

All  the  town  meetings  will  be  covered — 
two  of  them  by  live  broadcast — and.  even  if 
there  are  four  or  five  or  20  candidates  In  the 
Democratic  race  and  two  or  three  more  on 
the  GOP  ballot,  the  WDCR  reporter  will  be 
at  each  campaign  headquarters  on  election 
night,  armed  at  least  with  a  Upe  recorder 
and  a  telephone  credit  card  number  and 
perhaps  accompanied  by  an  engiaeer. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  reporter  will  have 
spent  weeks  researching  his  assignment,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  public  statement 
uttered  by  the  candidate  during  the  cam- 
paign win  have  escaped  the  reporter's  notice 

It  U  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  WDCR  re- 
porter, who  has  not  had  to  worry  about  the 
norida  or  Indiana  or  Callfomla  primaries, 
can  be  better  prepared  for  his  assignment 
election  night  than  the  highly  paid  major 
network  newsman  who  must  draw  broad 
brush  strokes  on  the  poUtlcal  candidates. 

At  the  anchor  desk  or  "election  central," 
the  staUon  has  the  advantage  of  being  one 


of  very  few  radio  stations  In  all  of  northern 
New  Rngland  that  can  afford  to  subscribe  to 
both  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  In- 
ternational, and,  since  manpower  constraints 
are  virtually  nonexistent,  one  student  can 
be  assigned  to  watch  each  of  the  major  tele- 
vision networks  to  pick  up  commentary  or 
nuances  offered  by  the  famoiu  pundits. 

The  recording  and  broadcasting  facilities 
are  among  the  best  north  of  Boston,  and  it's 
quite  possible  that  the  computer  facilities  of 
the  college  will  be  utilized.  The  concept  of 
time-sharing  on  electronic  digital  computers 
was  born  at  Dartmouth  College  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Thomas  Kurtz  and  matbe- 
mattdan-phllosopher  John  Kemeny.  who  is 
now  Dartmouth's  president. 

(Downall  has  a  picture  of  tb»  station  head- 
quartos  on  election  night  in  1960,  and  the 
deeply  ooncentratlng  man  behind  the  calcu- 
lator In  the  foreground  is  Kemeny  himself.) 

Of  course,  manpower  Isn't  everything,  but 
the  college  seems  to  attract  men  of  unusual 
Journalistic  ability,  even  though  it  offers 
no  courses  in  the  field.  The  list  of  very  re- 
cent graduates  of  Dartmouth  and  WDCR 
(this  year's  top  newsman.  Bill  Aydelott  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  insists  that  it  Is  a  dual  gradua- 
tion for  him  since  he  spends  more  time  at 
the  station  than  in  most  other  activities 
combined)  who  have  gone  on  to  almost  im- 
mediate success  In  the  conunerclaU  broadcast- 
ing b\i8lness  is  long  and  impressive. 

Soott  McQueen  and  Ted  Nixon,  both  of  the 
class  of  1088,  now  own  several  radio  sta- 
tions in  New  England  and  Just  opened  a 
television  station  foxir  miles  from  Dartmouth 
In  Lebanon.  John  Oambllng  is  an  announcer 
at  WOR  in  New  York  and  is  reported  to  be 
the  highest-paid  performer  in  the  entire  in- 
dustry, at  something  like  $300,000  a  year. 

Herb  McCord  is  now  general  manager  of 
WCB8-PM;  E>ave  Graves  is  music  director  at 
WBZ  at  Boston;  John  Llp>pman  Is  rising  fast 
In  the  KINO  broadcasting  ranks  in  the  Pa- 
cific northwest;  Dave  Dugan  is  producing 
news  programs  at  CBS  headquarters,  and  the 
list  will  lengthen  when  some  ex-WDCR  men 
move  from  graduate  school  to  the  world  of 
commerce. 

Whether  Aydelott  and  Downall  and  the 
other  123  WDCR  staff  members  will  fol- 
low in  their  predecessors'  footsteps  isn't 
known,  of  course,  but  many  of  this  year's 
crop  broke  Into  radio  broadcasting  during 
the  1908  general  election,  and  they  want  to 
tap  this  first  segment  of  their  careers  with 
a  flourish,  so  it  U  certain  that  one  of  the 
best  places  to  find  out  what  Is  happening  In 
national  politics  next  March  7  is  right  here 
In  northern  New  Hampshire. 


THE  JACKSON  FIVE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  family  of  five  young 
black  musicians  and  singers  from  Gary, 
Ind.,  who  have  made  a  large  contribu- 
tion to  music  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  Jackson  Five,  young  men  ranging 
in  age  from  12  to  20,  have  captured  the 
imagination  of  today's  youngsters,  e^)e- 
cially  black  youth,  as  no  musical  group 
since  the  Beatles  in  1964.  The  Jackson 
Five  have  become  a  symbol  of  pride 
among  black  youth,  who  can  readily 
identify  and  relate  to  them.  As  special 
tribute,  the  Orambling  University 
Marching  Tigers,  a  predominately  black 
university  In  Louisiana,  saluted  the  Jack- 
son Five  in  their  half-time  performance 
during  Saturday's  Morgan  State-Oram- 
bling  University  NCAA  football  game. 

La«t  year  the  group  had  four  hit 
singles,  and  they  have  had  two  mare 
already  this  year.  In  the  words  of  12- 
year-old  Michael  Jackson,  the  lead 
singer  : 


We  started  singing  together  after  Tito 
started  messln'  with  Dad's  guitar  and  slngln' 
with  the  radio.  It  was  Tito  who  decided  we 
should  form  a  group  and  we  did,  and  we 
practiced  a  lot,  and  then  we  started  entering 
talent  shows  and  we  won  every  one  w© 
entered. 

On  September  19,  the  Jackson  Five 
starred  in  their  first  television  special, 
"Ooin'  Back  to  Indiana."  on  ABC-TV. 
with  athletes  Elgin  Baylor,  Ben  David- 
son. Rosey  Qreer,  Elvln  Hayes,  and  Bill 
Russell,  and  comics  Tom  Smothers  and 
Bill  Cosby  as  their  guests.  In  addition, 
the  Five  were  featured  on  September's 
cover  of  "Ebony"  magazine  and  this  fall 
will  have  a  Saturday  morning  animated 
TV  series  modeled  after  them. 

Group  members  include  Jackie,  who 
is  20,  "nto  17,  Jermalne  16,  Marlon  14, 
and  Michael  12.  They  started  singing 
for  fun  and  soon  became  known  around 
Gary.  Papa  Joe,  a  crane  operator,  played 
the  guitar  and  wrote  songs  to  relax  away 
from  the  job.  ITieir  mother,  Catherine, 
sang  blues  and  as  they  became  old 
enough,  the  kids  joined  in  the  ftunily 
music  sessions.  As  Joe  Jackson  says: 

It  was  fim  the  kids  liked  it  and  it  was 
one  sure  way  of  keeping  them  home  and  not 
roaming  in  the  streets  of  Gary. 

Motown  Record's  recording  star,  Diana 
Ross,  heard  them  during  a  benefit  for 
Gary  Mayor  Richard  Hatcher  and  the 
rest  is  history. 

Despite  their  fantastic  commercial 
success,  members  of  the  Jackson  Five  are 
continuing  their  education.  Jackie  has 
started  coUege  as  a  business  administra- 
tion major;  the  rest  are  still  In  second- 
ary school  and  follow  a  rigorous  sched- 
ule of  homework,  group  practice,  and 
classes.  On  weekends,  holidays,  and  dur- 
ing vacations  the  group  makes  record- 
ings and  gives  concerts  around  the 
country. 

I  think  it  important  to  recognize  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  family  unity  that  has- 
made  the  Jackson  Five  the  No.  1 
soul  group  in  the  country.  Indiana  and 
the  Nation  are  proud  of  the  Jackson 
Five. 


U.S.  INTERESTS  AND  OBJECTIVES  IN 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  have  dramatized  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  developments  in  the 
domestic  and  international  spheres  of 
economic  action.  Recently  I  had  occa- 
sion to  discuss  some  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  International  trade  with  a 
distinguished  and  knowledgeable  public 
servant,  David  B.  Bolen.  First  Secretary, 
American  Embassy,  Bonn. 

Today  I  want  to  shaie  with  the  Senate 
a  speech  Mr.  Bolen  gave  In  Luxembourg 
to  a  group  of  students  from  Bates  Col- 
lege, In  it  he  gave  the  students  a  serious 
— and  at  times  somber — introduction  to 
the  complexities  of  International  trade 
arrangements.  He  said: 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  outline 
some  of  the  factors  Involved  in  the  growth 
of  protectionism  and  neo-isolationism  in  the 
United  States.  Domestically,  there  have  been 
serious  concerns  about  the  deterioration  in 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments. 
Firms  whose  interests  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations 
complained  that  we  went  too  far  too  fast; 


they  contend  that  true  reciprocity  was  not 
received.  Competitive  conditions  In  the 
United  States  are  changing  rapidly  owing 
to  new  technology  and  transfers  of  tech- 
nology abroad.  These  technological  transfers 
have  Improved  the  capacity  of  low-Income 
countries  to  compete  more  effectively  In  the 
Industrialized  world.  This  Is  a  major  factor 
underlying  protectionist  pressures  In  the  U.S. 
textUe  Industry.  There  have  been  concerns 
about  the  American  multi-national  corpora- 
tions with  American  labor  unions  charging 
that  operations  of  these  corporations  abroad 
cause  a  loss  of  Jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a  tendency  In  the 
United  States  for  traditional  supporters  of 
liberal  trade  to  be  preoccupied  with  racial, 
ghetto,  student,  ecological,  unemployment 
and  other  domestic  problems  generating 
strain  in  the  American  society.  These  factors 
cause  as  a  minimum  European  uncertainty 
about  U.S.  economic,  military  and  other 
commitments. 

Mr.  Bolen  also  issued  a  warning  that 
our  trading  partners  would  do  well  to 
heed.  He  said: 

Continued  proliferation  of  preferential 
trade  arrangements  between  the  EC  and  less 
developed  countries  Is  still  another  factor  in 
the  emergence  of  protectionist  sentiments  in 
the  United  States.  This  problem  will  be 
further  aggravated  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
Eiiropean  Community  because  the  prefer- 
ences may  be  extended  to  certain  British 
Commonwealth  countries.  Historically,  LDC's 
such  as  the  18  African  associated  states  have 
enjoyed  special  links  with  Europe.  The  Com- 
munity has  negotiated  a  number  of  agree- 
ments recently  with  North  African  and  Medi- 
terranean states.  It  seeks  to  defend  all  of 
these  agreements  on  historical,  economic  and 
political  grounds.  The  Community  argues 
that  preferential  trade  arrangements  with 
LDC's  contribute  to  their  economic  and  po- 
litical stability.  We  agree  that  these  coun- 
tries should  be  helped  but  not  by  transfer- 
ring the  cost  of  others  through  trade  dis- 
crimination. 

It  Is  in  the  U.S.  Interest  to  oppose  these 
preferential  trading  arrangements  as  being 
Inconsistent  with  the  GATT  basic  principle 
of  non-discrlmlnation.  These  arrangements 
contain  reverse  preferences  which  are  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  of  LDC's  and  run 
counter  to  the  well  established  principles  of 
non-reciprocity  for  developing  countries. 
These  agreements  also  set  up  pressures  for 
the  creation  of  additional  North-South  trad- 
ing blocs  that  will  have  serious  political  Im- 
plications. 

In  our  opposition  to  preferential  arrange- 
ments, we  are  not  resting  our  case  on  prin- 
ciple. We  have  been  able  to  document  spe- 
cific trade  Injury.  For  example,  the  arrange- 
ments with  Spain,  Israel.  Tunisia  and  Mo- 
rocco caused  a  34  percent  decline  in  U.S.  cit- 
rus exports  in  1970  while  sales  of  countries 
benefiting  from  trade  arrangements  In- 
creased by  43  percent. 

Mr,  Bolen  put  particular  emphasis  on 
the  problem  of  restrictions  on  trade  in 
agricultural  products: 

The  Common  Market  agricultural  policy 
Is  the  greatest  single  factor  contributing  to 
the  emergence  of  protectionism  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  threatened  to  Jeopardize  farm 
bloc  support  for  liberal  trade.  The  Common 
Market  agricultural  policy  is  oriented  toward 
the  marginal  producer.  There  are  no  pro- 
duction controls.  The  policy  Is  characterised 
by  high  support  prices  and  protected  by 
variable  import  levies  and  export  subsidise 
to  move  surpluses  Into  third  country  mar- 
kets. U.S.  exporU  of  Items  covered  by  the 
Common  Market  agricultural  policy  declined 
from  11.6  bUllon  in  19M  to  11.8  blUlon  In 
1089.  The  system  Is  very  costly  to  European 
consumers  and  taxpayers.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated   that    the   annual    agriculture    price 


support  and  related  expenditures  al  the 
Community  amount  to  $14.6  blUlon.  In  FT 
'09  the  Community  provided  $1  bUllon  for 
export  subsidies  alone.  Thus  the  policy  not 
only  restricted  UJ3.  export  to  the  EC  but  the 
massive  export  subsidies  put  lu  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  third  country  markets. 

The  extension  of  the  Common  Market  high 
agricultural  support  prices  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  applicants  at  prevailing 
prices  would  further  widen  the  area  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  a  theory  which  holds  that  agricul- 
tural p>rotectlonlsm  Is  the  cement  that  holds 
the  Conununlty  together.  Today  the  EC  can 
stand  on  Its  own  competitive  feet.  It  api>ears 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  Community  to 
transfer  its  economic,  political  and  social 
problems  In  agriculture  to  third  countries 
through  the  restrictive  CAP  mechanism.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  is  in  the  US  Interest  to  be  more 
vigorous  In  Insisting  on  lowering  the  levels 
of  agricultural  protectionism  In  the  Commu- 
nity and  negotiating  a  reduction  In  subsidies. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  the  Bates  students  were 
fortimate  to  have  such  a  learned  in- 
structor. Mr.  Bolen  taught  them  an  im- 
portant lesson.  It  is  not  enough  to  pro- 
claim an  abstract  alleglence  to  free  trade. 
Rather,  free  trade  is  a  complicated  polit- 
ical achievement  that  cannot  be  attained 
without  tenacious  diplomatic  bargaining. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  men  such  as 
David  Bolen  serving  us.  So  that  all  Sen- 
ators can  profit  from  his  wise  speech,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  iNTxaxsTS  AND  OBJKrrrvis  in  Wbstxen 
Ensopx 

April  21,  1971. 
(By  David  B.  Bolen) 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans from  Bates  College  here  in  the  city  of 
Lvixemboxirg.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
talk  to  you  on  the  topic  of  US  interests  and 
objectives  in  Europe  because  you  will  be 
largely  responsible  in  years  to  come  for  United 
States  security  and  welfare.  You  face  the 
challenge  of  bringing  out  the  creative  possi- 
bilities of  an  Increasingly  pluralistic  and  In- 
ter-dependent world.  Tou  will  be  responsible 
for  forging  a  durable  structure  of  Interna- 
tional lelatlonshlps  to  promote  world  peace 
and  prosperity.  This  calls  for  strength  In  se- 
curing US  Interests.  It  calls  for  wisdom  and 
skill  in  enlisting  contributions  from  other 
nations.  It  calls  for  good  Judgment  and  per- 
ception in  reconciling  US  Interests  with  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  oither  nations. 

We  can  no  longer  rely  on  an  abuandance  of 
our  material  resources  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tives. Greater  efllolency  in  poUcy  formulation 
and  Implementation  will  be  required.  Diplo- 
matic skills  of  a  high  order  will  be  required 
as  we  move  from  an  era  of  confrontation  to 
an  era  of  negotiation.  The  challenge  you  will 
face  fully  Justifies  your  trip  here  for  a  six- 
week  on-the-spot  study  of  European  prob- 
lems. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  did  not 
play  a  significant  role  In  International  affairs. 
We  were  not  active  In  trying  to  change  the 
destructive  forces  of  nationalism  In  Europe. 
We  entered  two  European  wars  reluctantly. 
We  entered  these  wars  late.  It  took  the  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  In  thess  con- 
flicts to  convince  the  American  people  that 
the  United  States  could  no  longer  put  off  Its 
emergence  on  the  International  sosns.  We 
learned  through  ezperlenos  that  psaos  was 
Indivisible.  We  learasd  that  the  Unltsd  States 
could  not  survlTS  as  an  island  of  stability 
tn  a  world  of  ehaos.  We  have  tltsrefore  sought 
In  the  post-war  period  to  use  our  power  to 


build  a  world  order  capable  of  forestalling 
crises. 

In  Europe  we  realized  that  the  InteresU 
of  the  United  States  could  be  best  served 
by  the  promotion  of  growth  and  stability. 
Through  the  MarshaU  Plan  we  provided  »13.£ 
billion  for  this  purx>ose.  Today  Western  Eu- 
rope has  a  combined  ONP  exceeding  9600  bU- 
llon. It  accounts  for  26  percent  of  the  total 
world  Industrial  output.  It  has  a  prosperous 
population  of  300  million.  It  has  a  tremen- 
dous reservoir  of  scientific,  technological  and 
managerial  know-how.  It  Is  rich  in  cultural 
traditions.  Those  elements  of  national  power 
suggest  growing  strength  and  autonomy. 
They  are  indicative  of  the  abUlty  of  West- 
em  European  countries  to  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibility In  promoting  and  protecting  a 
community  of  Interests  and  goals  we  hold  In 
common.  Clearly,  If  we  are  to  forge  a  struc- 
ture of  International  peace.  Western  Europe 
must  be  Its  cornerstone.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  our  first  task  Is  to  promote  the 
evolution  of  a  viable  partnership  based  on 
equality  and  mutual  Interests. 

Today  I  would  like  to  focus  on  three  basic 
goals  of  US  policy  and  Interest  in  Europe 
which  have  remained  constant  for  26  years. 
These  are  Western  European  Integration,  the 
defense  of  our  security,  and  the  quest  for 
East-West  detente. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  over 
the  past  26  years  supported  the  concept  of 
a  united  Europe.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
world  would  be  a  much  safer  place  politically, 
economically  and  miUtarlly  if  there  were  a 
strong  European  political  community,  eco- 
nomic community  and  defense  community 
within  the  Atlantic  alUance. 

The  advantages  of  European  unity  are  fair- 
ly obvious.  It  will  help  contain  the  destruc- 
tive forces  of  Eviropean  nationalism  that  have 
erupted  Into  two  world  wars  In  this  genera- 
tion. Growth  and  stabUlty  can  be  best  pro- 
moted by  Europeans  working  together  rather 
than  In  septarate  national  compartments. 
Economic  unity  is  necessary  to  provide  mar- 
kets of  sufficient  size  to  take  advantage  of 
modern  technology  and  economies  of  scale. 
European  unity  Is  necessary  to  capture  the 
modem  technology  required  for  today's  ex- 
pensive weapons  system.  It  is  fairly  clear  that 
Western  European  Integration  and  solidarity 
are  vitally  important  to  the  pursuit  of  an 
effective  detente  poUcy  vls-a-vis  Eastern 
Europe.  Finally,  imity  U  essential  if  Western 
Europe  is  to  regain  its  vitality  in  world  poli- 
tical affairs  and  share  worries,  opportunltiee 
and  responsibilities  with  the  United  States 
as  an  equal  partner. 

The  current  Impetus  toward  Western  Euro- 
pean unity  Is  the  most  Important  single  de- 
velopment over  the  last  two  years  In  both  its 
econcmlc  and  poUtlcal  dimensions.  We  wel- 
come the  opening  of  negotiations  between 
the  EC  and  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Ireland  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Com- 
munity to  Inolude  ten  member  states.  Th« 
Community  has  also  opened  talks  with  Swe> 
den,  Austria,  Swltssrland  and  other  mem- 
bers of  EFTA  looking  toward  some  form  of 
economic  relationship. 

We  have  not  considered  Western  European 
economic  cohesion  as  an  end  In  itself.  Our 
goal  has  been  a  pottUcally  united  Europe. 
There  Is  some  short-term  oast  and  dlscrlml- 
liatlon  against  third  countries  Invalvsd  In 
creating  a  common  market.  This  is  oooapen- 
sated  by  long-term  dynamic  growth  effects 
which  help  US  trade  and  Investments.  We 
have  considered  it  Is  In  our  Interest  to  bsar 
some  short-term  burdens  to  promoCs  Kuraps's 
economic  growth  and  to  enhance  prospsets  c^ 
doaer  Kuropean  political  coopsrattoo. 

Some  progress  hss  besn  mads  In  moTS- 
msnts  toward  a  pollUcaUy  united  Surops. 
Tbs  Community  has  dsrstopstf  plans  for  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union,  mumsi  toward 
'such  a  union  will  havs  an  Important  Im- 
pact on  the  evolutloD  of  basic  Institutions 
and  attltudas  on  which  poimoal  unity  can  bs 
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twoed.  Economic  and  monetary  union  wUl 
Involve  th«  harmonization  ot  flacal  and  mon- 
etary policies  and  Income  policies.  It  will 
therefore  cut  deeply  Into  the  sovereign  pre- 
rogatives of  member  states.  The  networt  ot 
other  arrangements  created  for  harmonl»ia- 
tlon  of  community  pedicles  have  Important 
political  content.  Public  support  for  a  united 
Europe  seems  assured.  Tlie  future  Is  bright 
as  well  over  70  percent  of  European  youth 
support  the  concept  of  a  unified  Western 
Europe. 

Last  year  the  EC  foreign  ministers  com- 
pleted a  plan  for  "political  unification".  This 
will  Involve  semi-annual  consultations  by  the 
foreign  ministers  on  such  Issues  as  the  Mid- 
dle Bast.  There  has  been  much  talk  recently 
at  the  highest  levels  about  a  European  gov- 
ernment. We  brieve  It  Is  In  ova  interest  to 
encourage  a  single  entity  making  policy  for 
all  of  Western  Europe.  We  are  gratified  to 
note  this  because  we  share  the  basic  objective 
of  European  stability.  Western  solidarity  and 
East-West  detente.  Western  Europe  as  a 
sturdy  pillar  of  peace  would  unfreeze  some 
US  power  and  enable  It  to  be  more  selective 
In  dealing  with  international  political  prob- 
lems. We  cannot,  however,  subcff'dlnate  is- 
sues Vital  to  our  interests  to  the  divided 
councils  of  an  uncertain  Western  Europe.  We 
need  a  voice  with  harmony. 

European  economic  integration  has  been  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe.  It  has  stimulated  growth 
and  stability.  It  has  heightened  the  aware- 
ness of  the  Interdependence  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  It  Is  rec- 
ognized, for  example,  that  both  surplus  and 
deficit  countries  have  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  balance  of  payments  ad- 
justment process.  There  Is  recognition  that 
mutual  Interests  require  prosperity  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

US  trade  and  investment  in  the  Eiirope&n 
Community  have  expanded  substantially 
since  1958  when  the  Common  Market  was 
created.  US  exports  to  the  Common  Market 
have  increased  by  more  than  185  percent. 
Oocnmunlty  sales  to  the  United  States  were 
up  by  more  than  240  percent.  The  United 
States  has  consistently  recorded  a  substan- 
tial trade  surplus  with  the  European  Com- 
munity averaging  tl  bUUon  annually.  A  sub- 
stantial and  growing  US  trade  surpltis  with 
the  Community  is  essential  if  the  United 
States  is  to  meet  Its  security,  aid  and  other 
commitments  around  the  world.  US  direct  in- 
vestmezfts  In  the  EC  are  estimated  at  t9 
billion.  Returns  on  these  Investments 
reached  11  billion  in  1970.  Europeans  are 
oontrlbutlng  to  our  balance  of  payments  ad- 
justments process  by  expanding  their  direct 
Investments  in  the  United  States.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  In  European  direct  in- 
vestment to  th«  United  States  now  exceeds 
the  rate  of  new  US  investments  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  The  expansion  of  the 
European  Community  to  Include  the  UK 
and  other  applicants  will  have  a  further  effect 
In  stimulating  growth  which  will  be  to  the 
long-term  political  and  economic  advantage 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  Western 
Europe. 

The  EC  also  provides  a  framework  In 
which  the  Europeans  can  take  action  to  im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  life  in  the  European 
Community.  Economic  and  technological 
triumphs  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves. 
The  problems  arising  from  material  prog- 
ress will  require  increasing  international  co- 
operation. The  problems  of  overcrowded 
roads,  urban  ghettos,  too  much  noise,  dirty 
air  and  dirty  water  know  no  international 
boundaries.  Scnne  people  argue  we  have 
already  done  great  harm  to  the  world's  en- 
vironment. They  predict,  for  example,  dis- 
aster from  worldwide  overheating  of  the 
atmosphere.  One  may  question  these  predic- 
tions. The  significant  thing  Is  that  no  one 
aeems  to  be  In  a  position  to  prove  tbeee 
alarming  forecasts  Incorrect. 


Therefore,  one  of  our  objectives  In  Europe 
is  to  develop  cooperative  programs  to  keep 
the  world  a  fit  place  in  which  to  live.  As 
you  are  aware,  President  Nixon  suggested 
that  NATO  form  a  Committee  on  the  Chal- 
lenges of  Modem  Society.  The  Committee 
was  formed  and  has  launched  action  pro- 
grams with  pilot  studies  on  a  range  of  prob- 
lems. Cooperative  production  of  experimen- 
tal road  vehicles  for  maximum  passenger 
safety  is  underway.  Agreement  has  been 
reached  to  end  by  1975  the  deliberate  dis- 
charge of  oil  and  oil  waste  into  the  sea. 
Problems  of  flood  control  and  flood  relief 
have  been  explored.  The  NATO  Oommmlttee 
is  consponsoring  a  major  intemational  con- 
ference on  cities  in  Indianapolis  next 
month.  These  actions  will  ptrovlde  a  body  of 
knowledge  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  East  and 
West.  It  will  help  developing  countries  to 
anticipate  and  avoid  the  by-pMxiducts  of 
modernization.  It  Is  in  the  US  Interest  to 
support  and  encourage  these  endeavors. 

The  dynamic  growth  effects  of  E^iropean 
economic  integration  have  Increased  the  ca- 
p>aclty  of  Western  Europeans  to  assume  more 
of  the  burdens  for  promoting  economic  and 
social  development  in  developing  countries. 
It  Is  in  our  Interest  to  encourage  Increased 
contributions  by  the  Europeans.  This  Is  also 
vital  if  we  are  to  build  an  enduring  struc- 
ture of  world  peace. 

In  the  absence  of  substantial  transfer  of 
resources  from  Industrialized  countries  to 
the  developing  countries,  social  and  political 
structures  may  Mnerge  that  could  do  grave 
violence  to  human  dignity.  It  may  well  be 
that  In  years  to  come  the  chief  security  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  may  not  evolve 
around  East- West  confrontation  at  all. 
Rather,  the  chief  area  of  the  potential  con- 
flict will  be  where  East-West  interests  clash 
in  the  developing  countries. 

Therefore,  It  Is  in  our  Interest  to  work  with 
the  Europeans  in  easing  the  stresses  and 
strains  Involved  In  the  process  of  economic 
and  social  development  in  the  third  world. 
We  have,  in  fact,  sought  to  coordinate  our 
efforts  t^irough  the  Developmental  Assistance 
Committee  of  OECD.  During  the  decade  of 
the  60's  net  official  and  private  disbursements 
from  DAC  countries  to  LDCs  totaled  $102 
billion  or  an  annual  rate  of  tlO  billion.  The 
United  States  provided  about  50  percent  of 
this  amount.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  an- 
niial  raite  of  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic 
weapons  alone  was  around  (30  billion  during 
the  last  20  years. 

The  strained  national  consensus  In  the 
United  States,  growing  neo-lsolatlonism 
and  concern  about  US  over-Involvement  In 
world  affairs  raise  some  doubt  about  the 
future  magnitude  of  the  US  aid  contribu- 
tions. In  these  circumstances  we  have  been 
pleased  to  note  that  aid  from  Western  Europe 
is  Increasing.  These  aid  flows  provide  an  in- 
teresting example  of  how  two  major  sources 
of  economic  power  can  complement  each 
other.  For  example,  net  official  and  private 
outflows  by  the  European  Community  to  de- 
veloping countries  Increased  from  92.3  billion 
in  1980  to  $5.2  billion  in  1069.  US  net  aid  out- 
flows declined  from  $5.7  bUlion  in  1968  to  $4.0 
bUllon  in  1969.  This  decline  in  US  aid  was  al- 
most completely  offset  by  an  expansion  In 
European  aid  and  thus  helped  sustain  the 
upward  thrust  of  the  total  effort  to  help 
these  countries  develop  free  of  turmoil  and 
violence.  We  should  recognize  that  US  and 
Western  European  interests  will  not  coincide 
as  far  as  recipient  countries  or  aid  projects 
are  concerned.  These  will  be  dictated  by  spe- 
cific Western  European  interests  which  are 
unlikely  to  converge  with  specific  American 
interests  In  Individual  LDCs. 

It  should  be  clear  from  these  few  remarks 
that  the  long-term  economic  as  well  as  po- 
litical benefits  from  European  Integration 
have  outweighed  the  short-term  economic 
costs   to   the   United  States.   The   Conunon 


Market  has  promoted  economic  growth  and 
served  as  underpinning  for  military  power.  It 
has  been  an  essential  element  of  the  West- 
ern counterweight  to  Soviet  Bloc  power  and 
contained  Its  expansionism.  It  has  sup- 
pressed European  nationalism  and  moved 
Europe  down  the  road  of  common  action  and 
unity  of  purpose. 

Our  relations  with  the  European  Commu- 
nity are  not  without  oonfilct.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed for  years  thAt  a  unified  Weatem 
Europe  would  automatically  lUt  burdens 
from  the  ahoulders  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
cently It  has  become  evident  that  European 
intention  will  also  pose  problems  for  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  during  the  past  year 
the  Burofwan  Community  and  the  United 
States  have  been  on  the  brink  of  a  major 
trade  confrontation.  This  has  been  due  to 
the  rising  tide  of  protectionism  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  This  development  constitutes 
potential  threats  to  world  economic  growth 
and  stability  and  to  the  solidarity  of  the 
Western  Alliance.  Such  a  trade  confrontation 
could  cause  serious  disarray  within  the  West- 
em  camp  at  the  very  time  when  solidarity  Is 
needed  as  an  anchor  for  current  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  detente  with  the  East. 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  outline 
some  of  the  factors  Involved  In  the  growth 
of  protectionism  and  neo-isolationlsm  In  the 
United  St&tee.  Domestically,  there  have  been 
serious  concerns  about  the  deterioration  in 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments.  Firms 
whose  interests  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  com- 
plained that  we  went  too  far  too  fast;  they 
contend  that  true  reciprocity  was  not  re- 
ceived. Competitive  conditions  In  the  United 
States  are  changing  rapidly  owing  to  new 
technology  and  transfers  of  technology 
abroad.  These  technological  transfers  have 
improved  the  capacity  of  low-Income  coun- 
tries to  compete  more  effectively  In  the  In- 
dustrialized world.  Tills  Is  a  maJCH'  factor 
underlying  protectionist  pressures  in  the  US 
textile  Industry.  There  have  been  concerns 
about  the  American  multi-national  oorfiora- 
tlons  with  American  labor  unions  charging 
that  operations  of  these  corporations  abroad 
cause  a  loss  of  Jobs  In  the  United  States. 
Finally,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the 
United  States  for  traditional  supporters  of 
liberal  trade  to  be  preoccupied  with  racial, 
ghetto,  Bftudent,  ecological,  unemployment 
and  other  domestic  problems  generating 
strain  In  the  American  society.  These  factors 
cause  as  a  minimum  Eurc^)ean  uncertainty 
about  US  economic,  military  and  other 
oommitmenta. 

A  ntunber  of  economic  developments  In 
the  Ehiropean  Community  tend  to  fan  the 
flames  of  protectionism  in  the  United  States. 
Actions  now  being  taken  by  the  EC  will  em- 
brace a  trading  bloc  that  Includes  all  of 
Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Africa  and 
part  of  the  Caribbean  area.  This  trading 
bloc  will  exclude  the  United  States  and  ac- 
count for  70  percent  of  total  world  trade. 

American  traders  are  well  aware  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  European  Community 
will  require  some  short-term  economic  sac- 
rifices. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  United 
States  will  lose  $100  million  in  agricultural 
exports  annually  if  the  agricultural  support 
prices  in  the  Community  are  not  reduced. 
They  were  recently  Increased  as  a  result  ot 
violent  pressure  by  European  farmers.  The 
net  adverse  tariff  effect  on  US  non-agricul- 
tural exports  will  amount  to  about  $300 
million. 

Some  forces  In  the  United  States  question 
whether  there  is  need  for  the  United  States 
to  incur  any  economic  costs  to  achieve  en- 
largement of  the  Community.  Back  in  1968 
at  the  time  Common  Market  was  created,  we 
could  take  a  relatively  passive  attitude  to- 
ward certain  economic  developments  in  the 
world  that  call  for  sacrifices  from  the  United 
States.  Today  this  is  difficult  because  many 
Americans  now  question  the  axioms  of  pre- 
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vlous  generations  that  continue  to  guide 
our  policies  In  some  degree.  It  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  be  more  vigorous  than  has  been  the 
case  In  the  past  In  protecting  owe  trade  in- 
terests. Failure  to  do  so  would  run  the  dan- 
ger of  undermining  American  public  si^port 
for  ovir  European  policy.  We  have  made  It 
clear  to  the  Europeans  that  we  expect  them 
to  take  Into  aooount  the  trading  Interests 
and  OATT  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  during  the  process  of  ths 
enlargement  negotiations. 

me  enlargement  of  the  European  Com- 
munity will  also  involve  the  breakup  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Area  and  affect  US 
commercial  Interests.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  the  other  appUoants  would  have  to  raise 
their  tariffs  against  the  TSFTA  neutrals  un- 
less acme  other  arrangeoaent  Is  worked  out. 
Negotiations  by  the  EC  with  the  EPTA  neu- 
trals may  begin  this  fall  looking  toward  a 
customs  tmlon  or  free  trade  area  type  ar- 
rangement. Such  arrangements  will  have  the 
effect  of  enlarging  the  areas  of  commercial 
diacrlmlnatlon  against  the  United  States 
with  no  compensating  political  advantage  to 
us. 

Continued  proliferation  of  preferential 
trade  arrangements  between  the  EC  and  less 
developed  countries  Is  still  another  factor  in 
the  emergence  of  protectionist  sentiments  In 
the  United  States.  This  problem  will  be  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
Eviropean  Community  because  the  prefer- 
ences may  be  extended  to  certain  British 
Commonwealth  countries.  Historically,  LDC's 
such  as  the  18  African  associated  states  have 
enjoyed  special  links  with  Europe.  The  Com- 
munity has  negotiated  a  number  of  agree- 
ments recently  with  North  African  and  Medi- 
terranean states.  It  seeks  to  defend  all  of 
these  agreements  on  historical,  economic  and 
political  grounds.  The  Community  argues 
that  preferential  trade  arrangements  with 
LDC's  contribute  to  their  economic  and  po- 
litical stability.  We  agree  that  these  coun- 
tries should  be  helped  but  not  by  transferring 
the  cost  to  others  through  trade  discrimina- 
tion. 

It  is  in  the  US  interest  to  oppose  these 
preferential  trading  arrangements  as  being 
Inconsistent  with  the  OATT  basic  principle 
of  non-dlscrtmlnation.  These  arrangements 
contain  reverse  preferences  which  are  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  of  LDC's  and  run 
counter  to  the  well  established  principle  of 
non-reclproclty  for  developing  countries. 
These  agreements  aiao  set  up  pressures  for 
the  creation  of  additional  North-South  trad- 
ing blocs  that  will  have  serious  political 
implications. 

In  our  opposition  to  preferential  arrange- 
ments, we  are  not  resting  our  case  on  prin- 
ciple. We  have  been  able  to  document  specific 
trade  injury.  For  example,  the  arrangements 
with  Spain,  Israel,  "Tunisia  and  Morocco 
caused  a  34  percent  decline  in  US  citrus  ex- 
ports in  1970  while  sales  of  countries  bene- 
fiting from  trade  arrangements  Increased  by 
43  percent. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  US  interest  to  continue 
Its  opposition  to  preferential  trade  arrange- 
ments and  to  press  for  a  generalized  prefer- 
ence scheme  as  an  alternative  for  dealing 
with  the  trade  problems  of  LDC's. 

The  Common  Market  agricultural  policy 
is  the  greatest  single  factor  contributing  to 
the  emergence  of  protectionism  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  threatened  to  Jeopardize  farm 
bloc  support  for  liberal  trade.  The  Common 
Market  agrlcultxiral  policy  Is  oriented  toward 
the  marginal  producer.  There  are  no  produc- 
tion controls.  The  policy  is  characterized  by 
high  support  prices  and  protected  by  variable 
Import  levies  and  export  subsidies  to  move 
surpluses  into  third  country  markets.  US 
exports  of  Items  covered  by  the  Common 
Market  agricultural  policy  declined  from  $1.6 
bUllon  in  1966  to  $1.3  billion  in  1969.  The 
system  Is  very  costly  to  European  consumers 
and  taxpayers.  It  has  been  estimated  that 


the  aimual  agriculture  price  supports  and 
related  expenditures  of  the  Community 
amount  to  $14.5  billion.  In  FT  '69  the  Com- 
munity provided  $1  billion  for  export  sub- 
sidies alozie.  Thus  the  policy  not  only  re- 
stricted US  export  to  the  EC  but  the  massive 
export  subsidies  put  tis  at  a  disadvantage  in 
third  country  markets. 

The  extension  of  the  Common  Market  high 
agricultural  support  prices  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  applicants  at  prevailing 
prices  would  further  widen  the  area  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  a  theory  which  holds  that  agricul- 
tural protectionism  Is  the  cement  that  holds 
the  Conununlty  together.  Today  the  EC  can 
stand  on  Its  own  competitive  feet.  It  appears 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  Community  to 
transfer  Its  economic,  political  and  social 
problems  In  agriculture  to  third  countries 
through  the  restrictive  CAP  mechanism.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  Is  In  the  US  Interest  to  be  more 
vigorous  In  Insisting  on  lowering  the  levels 
of  agricultural  protectionism  in  the  Com- 
munity and  negotiating  a  reduction  In  sub- 
sidles. 

The  common  Interests  require  concerted 
action  to  move  toward  freer  trade  and  re- 
straint in  protecting  special  intests.  A  new 
round  of  trade  negotiations,  covering  tariffs 
as  well  as  non-tariff  barriers,  is  Indicated  In 
order  to  move  further  toward  freer  trade.  We 
need  to  negotiate  international  agreements 
on  the  level  of  agricultural  support  prices. 
There  need  to  be  Improved  consultation  pro- 
cedures, to  deal  with  specific  current  trade 
problems  In  order  to  Insure  that  commercial 
policy  Issues  do  not  Jeopardize  the  broader 
Interests.  Finally,  there  should  be  Improved 
procedures  and  techniques  for  dealing  with 
the  trade  and  aid  problems  of  LDC's. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  subject  of  the 
defense  of  our  security.  This  has  been  pro- 
vided by  NATO.  The  NATO  system  has  pro- 
vided a  shield  for  continued  economic,  polit- 
ical and  social  progress  In  Western  Europe.  It 
Is  doubtful  If  the  Common  Market  would 
have  been  possible  without  NATO.  The  fun- 
damental goals  of  NATO  are  to  Insure  West- 
ern solidarity,  to  deter  aggression  and  to 
defend  if  deterrence  fails. 

Many  voters,  legislators,  and  scholars  have 
raised  questions  about  the  continued  burden 
of  defense  budgets  around  the  world.  The 
knowledge  that  Americans  spend  about  twice 
the  percentage  of  GNP  as  do  Europeans  con- 
tributes to  pressure  in  our  Congress  for  the 
reduction  of  troop  presence  In  Europe.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  decided  that,  given  a  similar 
approach  by  our  Allies,  the  United  States 
would  maintain  and  Improve  Its  forces  in 
Europe,  and  not  reduce  them  without  re- 
ciprocal action  by  our  adversaries. 

I  believe  the  United  States  troops  In  Europe 
serve  American  Interests. 

The  NATO  system  and  US  troop  presence 
should  be  assessed  against  the  background  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  capability.  Prudence  de- 
mands that  we  give  greater  weight  in  plan- 
ning our  defense  to  capability  rather  than  to 
our  estimate  of  Warsaw  Pact  Intentions,  ad- 
mittedly a  risky  business.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  Improve  and 
expand  its  military  power.  Today  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  have  an  estimated  860,000 
combat  troops  In  Central  Europe  compared 
with  600,000  for  NATO.  There  are  20  Soviet 
divisions  in  East  Germany  as  compared  with 
a  US  Army  combat  force  of  4^  divisions  In 
the  European  theater.  Furthermore,  the  for- 
ward position  of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  and 
shorter  supply  lines  give  them  an  advan- 
tage. The  substantial  number  of  Warsaw  Pact 
divisions  along  the  West  German  border  are 
not  without  significance. 

The  NATO  and  Wanaw  Pact  nuclear  strike 
capabilities  are  about  equal.  The  i^iproxi- 
mate  balance  of  nuclear  power  means  that 
conventional  forces  are  more  Important  to- 
day than  ever  before.  These  conventional 
forces  give  credibility  to  the  doctrine  of  flex- 


ible response.  No  political  leader  ts  prepared 
today  to  be  left  with  a  choice  between  nuclear 
devastation  and  capitulation  to  Soviet 
threats.  The  presence  of  American  troops 
gives  credibility  to  our  security  guarantees. 
These  troops  are  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
ventional defense  strategy  of  NATO  and  a 
direct  link  with  American  nuclear  power. 

Politically  US  troop  presence  in  Europe  in- 
sulates Germany  against  residual  Western 
European  suspicions.  The  absence  of  US 
troops  would  make  the  500,000  German  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  airmen  appear  uncomfort- 
ably large  to  small  countries  like  Luxembourg 
and  Holland.  Thus  US  troop  presence  is  Im- 
portant for  continued  development  of  West- 
em  European  unity,  which  Is  Important  in 
Itself  for  dealing  with  residual  fears  of 
Germ&n  nationalism. 

A  withdrawal  at  VJS.  forces  from  Europe 
would  cause  Burc^>ean8  to  lose  confidence  In 
our  security  guarantee.  They  would  become 
roore  vulnerable  to  Soviet  threats  and  blan- 
dlslhments.  Eurc^Mans  would  probaMy  devote 
less  energy  and  resources  to  tbelr  own  de- 
fense. In  all  probability  they  would  seek  an 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union;  tills 
would  be  an  accommodation  sought  on  the 
basis  of  weakness  rather  than  strength. 

If  the  Soviet  leadership  Is  suooessful 
through  either  political  or  military  means  in 
extending  its  influence  over  Western  Europe, 
It  would  then  control  an  area  with  a  GNP  of 
$600  billion  with  tremendous  sclentlflc  and 
technical  know-how.  This  would  not  only 
change  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  It 
would  also  effectively  change  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power.  For  the  first  time  the  Soviet 
Union  would  control  sufflclemt  resources  to  be 
in  a  position  to  Impose  its  will  on  the  entire 
world.  U.S.  national  security  would  clearly  be 
threatened. 

In  the  llgh.t  of  these  considerations  It  Is  in 
the  U.S.  Interest  to  maintain  Its  troop 
presence  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  NATO 
mission  of  deterrence,  defense  and  solidarity. 

Our  task  In  the  future  wlU  be  to  Induce  the 
Europeans  to  share  more  of  this  total  defense 
burden  without  reducing  overall  oc^iaUlity 
that  Is  not  warranted  by  objective  political 
and  military  considerations.  Tlie  last  NATO 
Ministerial  In  Brussels  highlighted  the  need 
for  more  conventioDal  deterrence  and  set 
precedents  in  the  area  of  more  equitable  bur- 
denaharlng.  Ten  European  natlcxis  agreed  to 
provide  almost  $1  bUllon  over  flve  years  for 
Improvement  of  their  own  forces  and  an  ad- 
ditional Infrastructxire  program  for  better 
communications  and  aircraft  shelters.  About 
$450  nUUlon  of  the  total  will  be  devoted  to 
communlcaUons  and  aircraft  shelter  pro- 
grams. 

Our  third  basic  objective  Is  to  Improve 
Western  sectulty  through  negotiation  In 
order  to  build  a  more  stable  order  between 
East  and  West.  Our  security  depends  on  more 
thsji  Western  solidarity,  military  and  eco- 
nomic poww.  Theee  factors  have  set  the  stage 
for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  outstanding 
Issues  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

East- West  conflict  In  Europe  Is  due  In  large 
measure  to  clashes  Involving  the  slUiatlon  In 
and  around  Berlin,  the  division  of  Germany, 
confrontation  of  two  military  blocs,  relations 
between  countries  of  Baatem  Euro$>e  and 
Western  Europe,  and  Issues  revolving  around 
barriers  to  travel  and  Intellectual  intercourse. 

Problems  Involved  in  East-West  relations 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  cold  war.  Solutions 
are  to  be  found  In  deliberate  and  sustained 
effort  and  not  in  some  spectacular  develop- 
ment. It  is  in  the  US.  Interest  to  negotiate 
theee  issues.  We  seek  a  detente  that  provides 
conditions  of  mutual  security  that  will  allow 
for  expanded  Intra-European  contact  and 
coc^jeration  without  Jeopardizing  the  securi- 
ty of  any  one  nation.  As  you  are  well  aware, 
Soviet  policy  frequently  Interprets  detente 
as  the  ratification  of  the  status  quo  In  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Furthermmw,  the  Soviet  Union 
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baa  tended  to  offer  a  differentiated  detente. 
It  ba«  been  prepared  to  negotiate  with  some 
countries  on  some  lasuea  of  primary  Interest 
to  the  Soviet  Union  while  keeping  up  the 
pressure  elsewhere  In  the  world.  For  example, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  an  Interest  In 
expanded  economic  cooperation  with  West- 
ern Europe  with  the  objective  of  gaining 
access  to  western  capital  and  technology.  Its 
activities  on  the  other  hand  have  tended  to 
make  a  settlement  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
more  difficult  and,  therefore,  continue  to 
threaten  the  southern  flank  of  NATO. 

A  wide  variety  of  negotiations  and  con- 
tacts are  now  underway  to  Improve  security 
through  negotiation.  The  United  States, 
Soviet  Union,  United  Kingdom  and  France 
are  holding  the  Pour-Power  Talks  at  the 
United  Nations  on  the  Middle  East.  France 
reached  agreement  with  the  USSR  In  1970 
for  periodic  consultations  on  major  world 
Issues.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
has  negotiated  new  treaties  with  the  USSR 
and  Poland.  For  the  first  time,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Federal  Republic  met  with  the 
Premier  of  East  Germany.  Talks  are  continu- 
ing at  the  state  secretary  level  between  the 
two  parts  of  Germany.  Negotiations  may  be 
open  soon  with  Czechoslovakia.  The  United 
States,  Soviet  Union.  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  negotiating  on  Berlin.  Finally, 
the  United  States  is  negotiating  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  strategic  arms  limitation. 

These  issues  engage  the  efforts  and  affect 
the  interests  of  NATO,  the  United  States  and 
Europe  as  a  whole. 

The  problem  of  Germany  remains  the  key 
to  East-West  issues  in  Europe.  The  United 
States  welcomes  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  normalize  its  re- 
lations. We  also  welcome  the  treaty  which 
was  signed  by  the  Federal  Republic  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  August  1970.  Because 
the  Issues  involved  affect  the  wide  range  of 
rights  and  interests,  we  have  undertaken 
close  consultations  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  We  have  agreed  that 
the  negotiations  should  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  continuing  Foiu--Power  rights  and 
responsibilities  concerning  Berlin  and  Ger- 
many as  a  whole. 

The  Berlin  negotiations  provide  an  op- 
porttinity  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  clearly 
demonstrate  a  genuine  Interest  In  Improving 
relations  with  the  western  world.  A  satis- 
factory agreement  on  Berlin  would  require 
(a)  Improved  access  to  the  City  and  cir- 
culation within  the  City,  (b)  acceptance  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  ties  between  the 
Federal  Republic  and  the  western  sectors 
of  the  City,  and  ,(c)  a  reduction  in  dis- 
crimination by  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern European  countries  against  Berllners 
and  enterprises  located  In  Berlin.  Such  an 
agreement  would  make  a  large  contribution 
In  the  reduction  of  tensions. 

The  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  have 
important  implications  not  only  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  for  Eiirope  as  a  whole.  For  this 
reason,  the  United  States  considers  close 
consultations  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  all 
parties  whose  interests  are  affected.  The  dis- 
cussions so  far  give  reason  for  (^tlmlsm  that 
an  agreement  to  lindlt  at  least  some  strategic 
weapons  can  be  reached.  The  successful  con- 
clusion of  these  talks  would  not  only  reduce 
tensions:  It  would  release  substantial  re- 
sources that  cotild  be  diverted  to  peaceful 
use.  In  the  past  twenty  year*  the  United 
State*  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  spent 
some  $600  billion  on  strategic  forces,  or  an 
annual  rate  of  t30  billion.  It  Is  clearly  in 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  avoid  expenditures  of  a 
similar  magnitude  during  the  nest  twenty 
years. 

NATO  baa  proposed  exploratory  talks 
among  Interacted  states  on  the  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions.  This  U  another 


specific  Issue  on  which  agreement  could 
make  an  Important  contribution  In  easing 
East-Wesft  tensions  and  diverting  resources 
to  productive  use.  The  mutual  objective 
should  be  to  create  a  more  stable  balance 
at  lower  levels  and  at  lower  cost. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  last  year  revived  the 
notion  of  a  Eurc^>ean  security  conference. 
It  proposed  two  Issues — renunciation  of 
force  and  the  threat  of  force — and  widened 
commercial,  scientific,  technical  and  eco- 
nomic relatloQs  between  states.  The  Soviet 
formulation  for  the  European  security  con- 
ference would  not  address  the  main  security 
Issues,  the  German  question,  Berlin,  mutiial 
force  reductions.  It  would  deal  with  broad 
general  issue*.  The  United  States  and  Its 
allies  are  prepared  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  any  forum.  But  we  are  de- 
teraUned  to  deal  with  substance  rather  than 
atmosphere.  Once  a  political  basis  for  im- 
proving relations  is  created  through  specific 
negotiations  already  in  progress,  a  general 
conference  might  build  on  it  to  discuss  other 
Intra-European  issues  and  forms  of  coopera- 
tion. The  NATO  Ministers  at  their  last  meet- 
ing affirmed  the  readiness  of  their  govern- 
ments, as  soon  as  the  talks  on  Berlin  have 
reached  a  satisfactory  conclusion  and  Insofar 
as  other  ongoing  talks  axe  proceeding  favor- 
ably to  enter  Into  multilateral  contacts  with 
Interested  governments  to  explore  when  It 
would  be  possible  to  convene  a  conference 
or  a  series  of  conferences. 

In  conclusion  I  would  note  that  the  Inter- 
national political  system  is  in  a  stage  of 
transition.  This  tianBition  will  be  greatly 
Influenced  by  forces  of  change  within  the 
major  centers  of  power.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
the  requirements  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological Innovation  are  Increasingly  dys- 
functional to  the  Soviet  (KSlitical  system 
and  will  produce  political  tensions.  In  the 
United  States  we  face  problems  In  urgent 
need  of  solution.  Black  Americans  are  rest- 
less and  will  not  wait  much  longer  for  the 
attainment  of  those  rights  embodied  in  our 
constitution.  Islands  of  poverty  and  urban 
ghettos  In  a  sea  of  wealth  cannot  be  tolerated 
much  longer.  American  youth  seem  to 
question  many  of  the  assumptions  which 
led  to  our  basic  poet-war  p>olicles.  For  them, 
Vietnam  may  be  more  relevant  to  the  shift- 
ing complex  of  today's  world  than  earlier 
axioms  that  led  to  America's  break  with 
isolationism.  Solutions  to  many  of  our  prob- 
lems will  require  massive  exj>endltures  and 
the  attention  of  our  genius.  Existing  pres- 
sures are  bound  to  affect  both  the  will  and 
ability  of  Americans  to  pursue  foreign 
policy  goals.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  substitute  part- 
nership for  domination  and  negotiated  agree- 
ments for  situations  of  tension. 

It  is  clearly  in  our  Interest  to  hold  high 
the  vision  of  a  united  Europe  within  the 
NATO  Alliance.  As  Europe  becomes  political- 
ly revitalized  and  expands  Its  horizons,  it 
wUl  become  easier  for  the  United  States  to 
reassess  its  own  priorities  and  formulate 
oourses  of  action  that  will  serve  the  interests 
of  Europeans  and  all  mankind.  We  should 
recognize,  however,  that  the  Interests  of  a 
united  Europe  will  not  always  coincide  with 
U.S.  Interests  and  that  statesmanship  will  be 
required  to  reconcile  differences  and  to  forge 
a  true  partnership. 


HON.    BELLA    ABZUO    ON    WOMEN'S 
POLITICAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  women 
comprise  S3  percent  of  the  Nation's 
electorate.  Yet.  as  New  York  Representa- 
tive Bella  Abzttg,  has  pointed  out: 

It  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history  that 
ever  since  women  won  the  vote  ....  they 
have  been  using  It  almost  exclusively  to  elect 
men  to  office. 


I  think  that  it  Is  wrong  for  Senators 
to  say  that  political  equality  exists  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  the  country  while  only 
one  of  of  our  100  Members  is  a  woman. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  take  a  firm 
stand  in  favor  of  full  representation  and 
full  involvement  of  women  in  our  po- 
litical system.  That  is  why  the  Senate 
should  ratify  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women 
soon. 

Until  women  are  regarded  as  fully 
equal  participants  in  American  politics, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  fully  equal 
members  of  American  society. 

If  we  believe  that  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity between  the  sexes  is  a  constitu- 
tional principle,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  wholly  consistent  with  hal- 
lowed American  values  for  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women. 

And  if  the  present  Members  of  the 
Senate  do  not  reaffirm  that  principle  of 
political  equality,  I  am  certain  that  the 
underrepresented  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate will  ultimately  express  its  displeas- 
ure in  a  manner  most  displeasing  to 
many  incumbents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  by  Rep- 
resentative Abzttg  which  spells  out  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  women  are  excluded 
from  positions  of  political  power  in 
America.  The  article  was  published  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POWXE   TO   THB   MAJORTTT — WOMEN 

(By  Bku:^  8.  Abzttg) 

I  am  one  of  those  rare  creatures,  a  Con- 
gresswoman  and  that  may  explain  why  I 
was  Invited  recently  to  appear  on  a  Bob 
Hope  TV  comedy  show  as  part  of  an  all- 
female  variety  act.  I  turned  it  down,  of 
coiirse,  because  I  see  nothing  funny  about 
the  scarcity  of  women  political  leaders  In  our 
country.  In  fact,  I  think  It  Is  a  national 
scandal. 

Women  members  of  Congress  are  not  only 
scarce.  They  appear  to  be  a  vanishing  spe- 
cies. Ten  years  ago  there  were  19  women  In 
Congress,  17  Representatives  and  two  Sena- 
tors. Today,  out  of  345  members  of  the  House, 
only  11  are  women,  and  we're  down  to  just 
one  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  no  women  on  the  Supreme 
Court  or  In  the  President's  Cabinet.  There 
are  no  women  Governors.  President  Nixon 
has  appointed  just  one  woman  ambassador — 
to  Barbados.  Of  some  10,000  top  jobs  In  the 
Nixon  Administration  ($36,000  annual  sala- 
ries and  up),  only  160  are  held  by  women. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  freeze-out  of  women 
from  political  power  Is  almost  total,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history  that  ever  since 
women  won  the  vote  (51  years  ago  today), 
they  have  been  using  It  almost  exclusively 
to  elect  men  to  office. 

We're  going  to  change  that.  Last  month  In 
Washington  several  hundred  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  met  to  organize  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus.  The 
movement  which  we  have  started  is  catching 
on  In  cities  and  states  all  across  the  U.S. 

Women  are  a  majority  of  the  population. 
We  are  6S  per  cent  of  the  electorate.  As  a 
matter  of  right,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice, 
we  should  be  fully  represented  In  the  politi- 
cal power  structure  In  all  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, at  all  levels.  Women  have  learned 
that  discrimination  exists  not  only  because 
of  century-c^d  prejudices  but  also  because 
it  is  profitable. 
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When  we  consider  that  more  than  SI  mil- 
lion women  work  fOr  a  Uving  (most  of  them 
because  they  have  to),  it  Is  clear  that  In- 
dustry has  saved  billions  of  dollars  by  short- 
changing Its  women  employe*. 

Women  either  are  segregated  into  the 
lowest-paying  drudge  jobs  or,  If  they  do  get 
good  jobs,  they  are  paid  less.  In  1980,  the 
average  American  woman  who  worked  full 
time  earned  only  $60  for  every  $100  earned 
by  the  average  man.  Black,  Puerto  Rlcan, 
Chlcano  and  Asian  wonMn — the  moot  con- 
centrated In  low-wage,  low-skill  jobs— earned 
less  than  half  that. 

Even  a  high  degree  of  education  and 
training  does  not  assure  a  woman  equality 
of  treatment.  A  woman  college  graduate  typi- 
cally makes  about  $6,694  a  year.  That's 
roughly  the  same  Income  earned  by  a  man 
with  an  eighth-grade  education. 

The  situation  Is  deteriorating.  Compared 
with  men,  women  are  making  leas  today  than 
they  did  in  1965  and,  as  In  Congress,  their 
numbers  are  decreasing  In  the  professions. 
Women  account  for  only  9  per  cent  of  all 
full  professors,  7  per  cent  of  physicians,  3 
per  cent  of  lawyers,  one  per  cent  ot  Federal 
judges. 

Only  by  getting  women  in  large  numbers 
Into  positions  of  political  power  and  leader- 
ship In  government  can  this  blatant  discrimi- 
nation end.  With  political  power,  women  can 
secure  approval  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment and  Its  complementary  Women's 
Equality  Act. 

We  can  guarantee  enforcement  of  anti- 
discrimination orders  Issued  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  a 
Government  watchdog  that  currently  exists 
without  teeth. 

We  can  end  the  states  myriad  anti-abor- 
tion laws  that  have  condemned  literally  mil- 
lions of  American  women  to  back-alley,  dan- 
gerous, degrading,  illegal  operations. 

We  can  set  up  a  nationally  funded  system 
of  cblld-care  centers  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  four  million  youngsters  of  preschool 
age  who  have  working  mothers.  We  can 
change  the  tax  laws  to  allow  working  women 
the  right  to  deduct  the  full  cost  of  a  house- 
keeper or  nursery  for  her  children.  That  Is 
surely  as  legitimate  a  working  expense  as  a 
businessman's   lunchtime   martinis. 

Women,  on  the  whole,  bring  special  quali- 
ties of  humanism,  compassion,  and  creativity 
to  society,  and  these  are  the  qualities  that 
our  nation  most  desperately  needs  right  now. 
If  we  had  several  hundred  women  in  Con- 
gress, not  just  a  dozen,  would  we  still  have 
men  dying  In  Vietnam?  I  think  not.  But  If 
anyone  disagrees,  let's  put  it  to  the  test. 
Starting  In  1972. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  Senate  debate  on  S.  2007,  I 
made  several  references  to  the  impressive 
coalition  of  over  20  organizations  who 
helped  develop  and  shape  the  monumen- 
tal child  development  provisions  in  that 
bill. 

Through  a  clerical  error,  this  list  of 
organizations  was  incomplete  when  it 
was  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

In  order  to  correct  the  Record,  I  shall 
set  forth  below  a  complete  list  of  the  or- 
ganizations at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers;  AFL- 
CIO;  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  ; 
Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity  Ac- 
tion Council;  Black  Child  Development 
Institute;  Committee  for  Community  Af- 
fairs; Common  Cause;  Day  Care  and 
Child  Development  Council  of  America; 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 


tion; Interstate  Research  Associates;  In- 
ternational Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union;  League  of  Women  Voters;  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches;  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women;  National  Edu- 
cation Association;  National  League  of 
Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors; 
National  Organization  of  Women,  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  for  Legislation; 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization; 
United  Auto  Workers;  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference, Family  Life  Division;  and  Wash- 
ington Research  Project  Action  Council 


EDITORIAL  OP  THE  YEAR  FROM  THE 
ARGUS-CHAMPION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
certainly  a  great  hc«ior  for  the  editor  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  to  win  the  Golden 
Quill  Award  for  the  best  edltorisJ  of  the 
year.  It  is  an  honor  because  the  editorial 
Is  selected  from  among  more  than  100,000 
competing  pieces  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

It  is  a  high  honor,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
am  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  1971 
editorial  of  the  year  was  written  by  Ed- 
ward DeCourcy.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Argus-Champion  of  Newport,  N.H.  It 
must  have  come  as  some  surprise,  how- 
ever, when  the  judges  discovered  that  the 
nmnerup  editorial  was  also  written  by 
Edward  DeCourcy. 

To  the  people  of  Newport  and  to  thou- 
sands of  others  across  our  State  this 
award  is  long  overdue  recognition  for  a 
man  who  has  never  been  afraid  to  call 
them  as  he  sees  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Times  more  tham  a  century  ago  said 
of  newspapers : 

It's  a  newspaper's  duty  to  print  the  news, 
and  raise  hell. 

I  suspect  that  in  the  very  best  sense 
possible,  that  is  Ed  DeCourcy's  goai.  He 
prints  the  news  in  a  most  imbiased  fash- 
ion, but  when  he  feels  strongly  about 
something,  he  tells  his  readers  so,  force- 
fully and  eloquently,  in  his  editorials. 

I  have  admired  and  respected  my  friend 
Ed  DeCoiu-cy  for  many  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  proud  to  see  that  he  has 
received  this  honor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  two  award-winning  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

None  or  Theix  Business 

The  police  state  virus  has  Infected  some 
Legislators  who  want  SUte  Police  to  get 
names  of  those  who  attend  Washington 
rallies. 

Reprinted  below  Is  the  Golden  Quill  edi- 
torial of  1971,  which  originally  appeared  In 
The  Argus-Champlon  on  April  29,  1971.  It 
was  selected  from  more  than  100,000  edi- 
torials m  weekly  newspapers  throughout  the 
English -speaking  world.  The  original  selec- 
tion was  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors,  which  sent  some  thousand  editorials 
on  to  Dr.  Clifton  O.  Lawhome,  chairman, 
Dept.  of  Journalism,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity, who  selected  the  winner  and  the  top 
12,  known  as  The  Golden  Dozen. 

The  names  of  New  Hampshire  residents 
who  go  to  Washington.  DC,  to  participate  In 
the  Rev.  Carl  Mclntyre's  "Win  the  War"  rally 
on  May  8  are  none  of  the  business  of  the  State 


Legislature  or  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Police. 

Going  to  Washington,  or  Concord,  or 
EellyvlUe,  or  anywhere  else  to  express  an 
opinion  is  a  fundamental  American  right. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  the  opinion  may 
be.  In  Russia,  Cuba  or  Spain  anyone  can  ex- 
press an  opinion,  provided  it  Is  the  party 
line,  but  he  dissents  at  his  peril. 

But  we  are  free.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  the  Constitution  guarantees  "the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grtevancee." 

It  was  no  accident  that  that  right  was 
written  Into  the  BUI  of  Rights.  The  American 
people  knew  in  1789  what  it  meant  to  live 
under  despotism.  They  knew  the  terror  of 
life  In  a  country  where  dissent  was  unlawful. 
They  knew  more.  They  knew  that  no  govern- 
ment could  long  endure  unless  the  people 
had  the  right  to  dissent.  They  knew  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  debated,  argued,  dis- 
cussed. Is  the  route  to  wise  decisions,  and 
wise  decisions  are  essential  If  self-govern- 
ment is  to  survive. 

So  anyone  In  New  Hampshire  who  wants  to 
join  the  Rev  Mr,  Mclntyre's  demonstration  In 
Washington  on  May  8  should  t}e  able  to  do 
so  without  fear  that  his  act  will  become  an- 
other entry  In  a  State  Police  dossier. 

Yet  the  terrifying  truth  is  that  10  members 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Home  of  Representa- 
tives, the  supreme  law-making  body  of  this 
state,  tried  last  week  to  have  the  State  Police 
ordered  to  supply  them  a  list  of  the  New 
Hampshire  residents  who  had  participated  in 
the  anti-war  rally  In  Washington  last  week. 

The  request,  of  course,  was  absurd.  New 
Hampshire  has  a  good  State  Police  force,  but 
not  good  enough  to  be  able  to  find  out  who 
among  the  quarter  mUUon  Americans  In 
Washington  for  that  anti-war  rally  was  from 
New  Hampshire. 

And  aside  from  all  that,  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  this  state  have  more  than 
they  can  efficiently  handle  right  now,  en- 
forcing the  laws  of  this  state,  preventing  and 
solving  crime. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  terrifying 
aspect  of  the  Incident  In  the  Legislature  is 
that  men  in  power  in  this  state  want  to  use 
that  power  to  stifie  the  opinions  of  persons 
whose  opinions  differ  from  theirs. 

The  police  state  virus  is  infecting  too  many 
persons  In  this  country.  The  humorous  col- 
imins  about  persons  who  are  offended  If  any- 
one thinks  they  are  not  important  enough 
to  be  Included  in  the  FBI  or  Army  Int^l- 
gence  files,  are  no  longer  funny. 

Echoes  of  the  pre-war  Nazi  or  Communist 
life,  the  middle  of  the  night  knock  on  the 
dissenter's  door  after  which  he  was  seen  no 
more,  are  growing  louder. 

If  we  want  America  to  continue  to  be  the 
land  of  the  free,  aU  of  us.  State  Legislators 
Included,  must  remember  that  there  is  no 
freedom  for  anybody  unless  there  Is  freedom 
for  all,  and  that  the  first  freedom  is  freedom 
of  thought. 

The  Spectator 
(By  Edward  DeOourcy) 

This  Spectator,  originally  published  Aug. 
13,  1970,  is  reprinted  here  because  it  was 
judged  by  the  International  Conference  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  as  runner-up  to 
the  Golden  Quill  editorial,  and  both  were 
written  by  the  same  editor. 

THE    SORCEREX    AND   THE    PEACE- 1<0 VERS 

Once  up>on  a  tln>e  there  dwelt  a  happ; 
pe<^le  In  the  land  of  the  peace-lovers.  They 
were  happy  because  they  had  no  enemies. 
They  had  defeated  them  aU  In  wars.  They 
were  happy  because  they  loved  their  neigh- 
bors, even  though  they  knew  they  wwe 
better  than  their  neighbors. 

They  were  happy  because  they  had  clean 
air  and  fresh  water  and  quiet  streets.  They 
were  happy  because  most  of  them  had  plenty 
to  eat,  and  those  who  dldnt  didnt  whine 
about  It. 
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They  were  h^py  because  they  were  well. 
They  were  well  because  they  could  buy  oint- 
ments and  nostrums  for  any  kind  of  ailment, 
along  with  lemon  phosphates,  a*  the  local 
drug  store.  They  knew  the  ointments  and 
nostrums  would  cure  their  ailments  because 
the  manufacturers  told  them  so. 

Life  was  good  In  the  land  of  the  peace- 
lovers.  The  earth  was  fertile.  Crx^M  flourtshed. 
Herds  multiplied. 

The  King  ruled  his  people  with  tender 
mercy  because  he  loved  them,  and  they  loved 
him,  too.  The  King  knew  the  people  loved 
him  because  his  courtiers  told  him  so.  The 
happy  people  knew  the  King  loved  them  be- 
cause the  courtiers  told  them  so. 

And  there  was  apple  pie  with  vanilla  Ice 
cream. 

One  day  a  balladier  went  to  the  castle 
and  sang  a  sad  song  for  the  King.  It  told 
a  dark  tale  of  evU  men  beyond  the  sea, 
who  looked  with  envy  on  the  land  of  the 
peace-lovers,  men  who  plotted  to  conquer 
them. 

So  the  King  clapped  his  hands  and  sum- 
moned his  courtiers  and  he  commanded  the 
balladier  to  sing  his  song  again.  And  the 
courtiers  looked  at  one  another,  and  they 
were  sore  afraid. 

So  they  pondered  how  they  should  advise 
the  King,  so  he  could  stop  the  evil  men 
from  destroying  the  land  of  the  peace-lovers. 
And  the  King  listened.  And  they  did  build 
many  big  ships  to  gtuwd  their  shores,  and 
they  built  flying  ships,  and  they  strung  magic 
wires  around  their  border  that  woiild  tell 
when  an  enemy  approached.  And  they  built 
wagons  and  carts  and  put  wheels  on  boats. 
And  they  made  bigger  and  faster  and  faster 
and  bigger  guns. 

And  stui  the  King  was  afraid,  because  the 
balladier  came  again,  and  his  song  told  that 
the  evU  men  were  doing  even  as  the  people 
in  the  land  of  the  peace-lovers.  So  the  King 
summoned  his  alchemists  and  told  them  to 
buUd  something  that  could  destroy  a  whole 
city  like  magic,  and  they  did. 

And  again  the  balladier  came,  and  told 
the  King  it  was  not  enough  because  the  evil 
men  had  captured  an  alchemist  and  tor- 
tured him  and  he  had  told  them  also  how 
to  buUd  something  that  could  destroy  a 
whole  city  like  ma^c. 

Aiul  the  people  in  the  land  of  the  peace- 
lovers  grew  uneasy.  They  knew  they  were 
better  than  their  neighbors  whom  they  loved, 
but  they  did  not  trust  them.  They  wondered 
whether  some  of  the  neighbors  they  loved 
might  be  cousins  of  the  evil  vaen  beyond 
the  sea. 

Then  one  day  there  came  a  sorcerer  to  the 
castle,  and  told  the  King  he  could  make  a 
vapor  that  the  King's  men  could  spread 
quietly  among  the  evU  men  and  kill  them 
all  peacefully. 

And  the  King  and  his  courtiers  were  glad, 
and  they  commanded  the  sorcerer  to  make 
the  vapor  and  put  it  in  nxetal  vessels  ready 
to  be  taken  to  the  land  of  the  evil  men. 

And  the  years  passed,  and  the  evil  men 
made  nasty  remarks,  but  they  did  not  try  to 
conquer   the  land  of  the  peace-lovers. 

One  day  a  courtier  happily  counting  the 
vessels  of  deadly  vapor,  discovered  one  leak- 
ing. 

Then  It  was  that  the  King  and  courtiers 
looked  at  each  other.  And  the  King's  eyes 
lighted.  Quoth  he,  "VerUy,  if  the  sourcer's 
vapor  can  kill  the  evU  men  peacefully.  It 
can  kill  the  happy  people  In  the  land  of 
the  peace-lovers  too." 

They  looked  for  the  sourcerer  so  they  could 
command  him  to  make  the  deadly  vapor 
bannlese.  but  he  did  not  know  bow.  And 
more  of  the  vessels  began  to  leak. 

And  there  was  panic  among  the  courtiers. 
So  the  King  commanded  that  the  vessels  be 
encased  in  concrete  and  put  on  a  ship  and 
dumped  into  the  sea.  And  they  were. 

And    the    years    passed     By    and    by    the 


cement  cracked  and  the  deadly  vapor  leaked 
out  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  died  happily. 
And  the  vapors  spread  to  the  shores  and  the 
beasts  und  the  birds  died  happily.  Then  the 
vapors  spread  to  the  happy  people,  and  they 
died  happily,  and  once  again  there  was  peace 
m  the  land  of  the  peace-lovers. 


FORCED  BUSING  OP  CHILDREN 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  In  the  last 
few  months,  particularly  in  the  recent 
days  which  have  brought  the  opening  of 
schools,  I  have  received  literally  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  parents  and  others 
who  are  dismayed  to  the  point  of  de- 
spair by  conditions  brought  on  by  the 
differing  degrees  of  forced  busing  of 
children  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
achieving  some  sort  of  mythical  racial 
balance. 

Each  edition  of  the  newspapers  brings 
more  distressing  news  of  missed  buses, 
wrong  buses  boarded,  more  enrollment 
in  private  schools,  dropouts,  boycotts, 
and  even  families  moving  or  sending 
their  children  to  stay  with  relatives  to 
avoid  the  undue  hardship  and  physical 
and  psychological  damage  from  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  forced  busing.  AU 
this  while  the  courts  and  other  authori- 
ties act  in  direct  defiance  of  legislation 
written  into  law  by  this  body. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  recourse 
open  to  the  American  people  at  this 
point  is  to  amend  the  Constitution,  and 
that  is  why  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Rescdution  112  on  June  9.  I  believe  such 
an  amendment  would  effectively  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  neighborhood  schools. 

The  Washington  Star  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
which  points  up  the  deep  concern  which 
is  shared  by  educators  in  this  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kil- 
patriclcs  remarks  and  the  text  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  112  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tmc  Bus  Route  Pkom  Edttcation  to  Madnxss 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

RoANOKi,  Va. — Several  hundred  principals, 
supervisors,  and  others  engaged  In  education 
at  the  elementary  school  level  met  here  a  few 
days  ago  for  a  conference  on  what  alls  them. 
The  delegates  came  from  six  southern  states, 
whites  and  blacks  alike,  and  for  three  days 
they  listened  dutifully  to  a  program  built 
around  trade  unionism  and  the  new  worry 
of  "accountability." 

These  are  Important  concerns.  The  union- 
ization of  public  school  teachers  has  become 
a  fact  of  educational  life,  and  the  principals, 
understandably,  were  eager  to  know  all  those 
things  about  contract  negotiation  they  al- 
ways had  been  afraid  to  ask.  The  buslneas  of 
accountability  embraces  the  growing  demand 
of  parents  for  a  kind  of  quality  control  In  the 
classrooms :  If  Miss  Jackson's  third-grade  pu- 
pUs  fall  to  learn  to  rsad  at  third-grade  levels, 
flre  Mlsa  Jackson. 

But  back  In  their  rooms,  or  over  a  drink 
In  the  hotel  pub,  these  deeply  troubled  pro- 
fessionals were  not  t^iung  of  militant  un- 
ions or  critical  parents.  They  were  talking  of 
busing.  A  summer  conference  at  a  modestly 
posh  hotel  ought  to  mean  happy  times.  These 
were  the  saddest  sessions  I  trrer  sat  In  on. 

The  term  "busing"  has  -xime  to  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  mere  physical  trans- 
portation of  pupils  from  Point  A  to  Point  B. 
In  today's   lexicon.   It  connotes  such  m«a- 


sures  as  "pairing"  and  "clustering"  and 
"closing,"  and  by  extension  It  takes  In  all  the 
problems  of  discipline,  white  fllgjt,  and 
school-community  relations  that  afflict 
southern  school  systems  today. 

By  way  of  example,  consider  two  elemen- 
tary schools  In  a  major  southern  city.  One  of 
them,  Hyde  Park,  on  the  east  side  of  town, 
Is  located  in  a  section  of  the  city  that  has 
been  wholly  black  for  70  years.  The  other, 
Bellhaven.  on  the  west  side,  serves  a  neigh- 
borhood once  wholly  white  but  now  substan- 
tially mixed.  Each  of  the  schools  has  a  capac- 
ity of  800  pupils. 

Under  court  order,  Hyde  Park  and  Bell- 
haven  were  paired  for  the  1970-71  school  year. 
Roughly  160  white  children  were  shipped 
every  day  to  Hyde  Park,  and  roughly  120 
black  children  were  shipped  every  day  to 
Bellhaven.  All  six  grades  were  maintained  at 
each  school,  and  the  situation  created  prob- 
lems that  were  "real  but  not  Intolerable." 

For  the  coming  year,  the  schools  are  to  be 
"split-paired."  The  local  District  Court  has 
decreed  that  all  schools  In  the  city  system 
must  be  racially  mixed,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
practicable.  In  a  ratio  of  66  blacks  to  35 
whites.  A  part  of  the  decree  requires  that 
Hyde  Park  abolish  Its  kindergarten,  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  grades;  and  that  Bellhaven 
abolish  Its  foiirth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The 
object  Is  to  place  620  blacks  and  280  whites 
In  each  school. 

The  principal  of  Bellhaven,  who  happened 
to  be  telling  me  all  this,  Is  a  plump  fellow 
In  his  early  SOs;  his  face  looks  as  If  all  the 
happiness  had  been  squeezed  out.  He  has 
spent  the  past  six  weeks,  since  the  school 
year  ended.  In  these  educational  endeavors: 
He  has  moved  all  his  school  furniture  for 
foiuth,  fifth  and  sixth  graders  to  Hyde 
I^rk,  and  he  has  received  like  shipments  In 
return.  He  has  worked  with  his  librarian  In 
purging  the  Bellhaven  shelves  of  2,200  books 
beyond  the  third-grade  level  and  Is  swapping 
these  with  the  Hyde  Park  collection  for  tiny 
tots. 

Mostly  he  has  been  on  the  phone  with  par- 
ents. His  opposite  number,  11  miles  across 
town,  has  been  equally  engaged.  Infuriated 
black  parents  are  threatening  violence  and 
boycott.  Outraged  white  parents  have  filed 
230  requests  for  pupil  records  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  placing  their  children  In  private 
schools.  The  principal  of  Bellhaven  at  this 
moment  has  no  Idea  "If  I  can  produce  my  280 
whites."  He  won't  know  until  Sept.  7. 

I  do  not  identify  the  city  or  the  principal; 
educators  have  been  warned  they  may  be  In 
contempt  of  court  If  they  publicly  criticize 
busing.  Those  are  not  the  true  names  of  the 
two  schools.  But  the  story  Is  absolutely  true. 
It  Is  entirely  typical.  Down  In  Austin,  Tex., 
the  government  has  been  demanding  Imposi- 
tion of  a  plan  that  would  give  each  school 
the  same  ethnic  mix  of  the  city  at  large — 
64.5  percent  white,  20.4  percent  Chlcano,  and 
16.1  percent  black.  This  la  education?  No. 
This   Is   madness. 

8. J.  Ru.  iia 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) .  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
thrse-fourths  of  the  aereral  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
this  Joint  Rasolutlon: 

"ABTICU  — 

"Bmcnott  I.  No  public  school  student  shall, 
because  of  his  raoe,  creed,  or  color,  b«  as- 
signed to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular 
school. 

"8bc.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  snforce  thu  article  by  appropriate  IsglaU- 
tlon." 
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LEASEHOLDER'S  PLAN  MERITS 
SERIOUS  STUDY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  fast  becoming  an  energy 
deficient  nation  and  overly  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  for  oil. 

Apparently  few  people  realize  that  we 
are  now  importing  more  than  one-fourth 
of  U.S.  needs,  some  3Mj  million  barrels 
a  day  of  crude  oil,  residual  and  other  re- 
fined or  partly  refined  products. 

Nor  do  many  realize  that  we  no  longer 
have  the  excess  producing  capacity  in 
the  United  States  including  all  offshore 
production  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
demand  and  supply  should  any  substan- 
tial amoimt  of  oil  imports  be  cut  off  as  it 
well  could  be. 

The  country  faced  an  energy  crisis 
last  winter  during  a  tanker  shortage  and 
disruption  of  oil  supplies  from  the  Middle 
East  and  north  Africa.  A  crisis  was  pre- 
vented by  concerted  Government  and  in- 
dustry action  and  the  fact  Is  that  we  still 
have  excess  producing  capacity  but  not 
enough  to  match  any  substantial  cut- 
back in  imports. 

One  of  the  oil  deficient  areas  is  the 
state  of  California.  The  west  coast  area 
must  import  considerable  oil  from  Can- 
ada and  other  sources  to  meet  its  needs. 
One  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
the  west  coast  oil  supply  is  from  offshore 
including  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
Since  the  unfortunate  1969  blowout 
of  a  platform  well  In  the  channel,  numer- 
ous studies  have  been  made,  congres- 
sional hearings  have  been  held;  the  con- 
sensus now  is  that  further  drilling  is 
necessary  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  oil 
seeps  In  the  area  that  were  flowing  long 
before  any  wells  were  drilled  from  the 
offshore  platforms. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has.  in  fact, 
recommended  drilling  from  other  plat- 
forms as  the  only  feasible  means  of  re- 
covering the  oil  and  gas  from  the  forma- 
tion. Obviously,  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  the  oil  and  certainly  the  hazards  of 
oil  pollution  from  additional  platforms 
are  no  worse  than  the  hazards  of  spills 
from  tanker  accidents.  The  needed  oil 
must  come  from  one  source  or  the  other 
and  a  major  tanker  disaster  can  cause 
more  damage  to  beaches  and  wildlife 
than  did  the  Santa  Barbara  blowout. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  any  oil 
spill  from  whatever  source  Is  a  disaster 
of  some  proportion  for  those  affected — 
the  residents  of  the  area  and  bird  and 
marine  life. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  environ- 
mental statement  said  in  fact,  that  an  oil 
spill  could  cause  short- term  damage  to 
beaches  and  wildlife  and  that  long-term 
or  permanent  effects  of  major  oil  spills 
are  still  unknown. 

However,  recent  testimony  before  a  De- 
partment of  Interior  environmental 
hearing  by  marine  biologists  indicates 
that  nature  recovers  quickly  from  oil 
spills. 

In  a  hearing  held  at  New  Orleans  un- 
der the  Government's  requirement  that 
an  environmental  hearing  precede  any 
future  planned  sale  of  offshore  oil  leases, 
two  marine  biologists  testified  that  na- 
ture returned  to  normal  within  a  year 
after  widely  publicised  oil  spills  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  California's  Santa 
Barbara  Channel, 


All  forms  of  life  including  birds  and 
barnacles  showed  good  recovery  7  to  10 
months  after  the  spill,  Dale  Straughan, 
assistant  professor  of  biological  science 
at  the  University  of  California,  told  the 
hearing.  She  headed  the  study  of  the  spill 
by  the  university's  Allan  Hancock  Foun- 
dation. 

The  fire  and  oil  spill  off  the  Louisiana 
coast  last  year  did  not  cause  any  detect- 
able damage  to  birds,  fish,  and  oysters  or 
to  microscopic  life  outside  a  three-quar- 
ter mile  radius  of  the  platform,  according 
to  John  G.  Mackin,  professor  of  biology 
at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University.  He  told  the 
hearing  that  microscopic  life  close  to  the 
platform  showed  full  recovery  a  year 
later. 

I  understand  that  Professor  Mackin 
has  been  studying  the  gulf's  ecology  since 
1947  and  carried  out  extensive  studies  of 
the  gulf  oU  spill. 

Mr.  President,  offshore  oil  £ind  gas  de- 
posits offer  one  of  the  best  hopes  of  the 
short-term  solution  to  our  growing 
energy  shortage  and  at  risks  far  less  than 
the  polluticHi  from  tanker  disasters. 

In  connection  with  the  instance  of  the 
current  controversy  over  approval  of  an 
additional  platform  designated  as  plat- 
form C  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  points  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicant  and  leaseholder, 
which  seem  to  me  to  merit  serious,  objec- 
tive consideration,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  today's  issue  of  the  Oil  Daily 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  entitled  "District  V: 
A  Depressed  Area  for  Drillers."  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  new  sources  of  oil  for  Cali- 
fornia, a  State  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  oil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Points  in  Sttpport  or  Sxtting  PLATToau  C, 
Santa  BAaaASA  Channtl 

1.  Sanctity  of  Contract:  The  oU  and  gas 
lease  clearly  grants  to  the  lessee  the  right  to 
set  platforms  and  other  structures  on  the 
leased  land.  This  lease  was  Issued  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  and  the  lessees  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  sum  of  $61,418,000  as 
consideration  for  the  leases.  All  legal  pre- 
requisites to  the  setting  of  the  platform  have 
been  compiled  with  approval  by  the  Regional 
Supervisor  and  the  Issuance  of  an  appropri- 
ate permit  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

2.  Governmental— Expert  Studies  and  Rec- 
ommendations:   (a)   The  DuBrldge  Panel. 

On  May  27,  1969  the  special  scientific  panel 
at  the  direction  of  the  President  made  Its  re- 
port which  recommended,  among  other 
things,  the  removal  of  the  oil  and  recom- 
mended: "The  Panel  Is  of  the  <H>lnlon  that 
withdrawal  of  the  oU  froA  the  Repetto  Zone 
Is  a  necessary  part  of  any  plan  to  stop  the  oil 
seep  and  to  Insure  against  reoccurrence  of 
oil  seeps  on  the  crest  of  the  structure." 

To  Implement  the  reoommendatlons  of  the 
DuBrldge  Panel,  the  setting  of  Platform  C 
Is  necessary. 

(b)  A  Special  Environmental  AdTlaoiy 
Board  of  the  City  of  Santa  Barbara  in  March 
1970  recommended  the  fullest,  practical  de- 
plvtlon  of  the  raservolr.  These  rvoommenda- 
tlona  were  i^pproved  by  the  CTJty  of  Santa 
Barbara  on  March  17, 1970. 

(o)  The  DapartiiMnt  of  the  Intsrlor  on 
August  97,  1971,  attsr  pobUo  baartnti  and 
•xbaustlTC  study  also  raoofnlaad  tb»  naoss- 
•Ity  and  dsalrabUlty  of  sattlng  Platform  C. 


3.  Navigation  and  Fisheries:  All  of  the 
evidence  Indicates  that  the  flsberlM  are  un- 
affected CM-  even  perhaps  even  enhanced  by 
the  constructlton  of  platforms.  The  proposed 
platform  la  out  of  the  shipping  lanes  and  the 
majority  of  fishermen  and  mariners  present- 
ing testimony  stated  that  piatfcrms  were 
an  aid  to  navigation  rather  than  a  hazard. 
These  points  were  covered  In  the  In^iact 
Statement. 

4.  Aesthetics:  As  Is  stated  In  the  Impact 
SUtement  "Many  people  believe  that  the 
platforms  will  decrease  the  value  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  Region  as  a  tourist  and  re- 
tirement area.  Others,  however,  find  the 
lights  across  the  waters  attractive  at  night, 
and  welcome  the  platform  as  sport  fishing 
reefs,  or  as  an  aid  to  navlgatten  for  pleasure 
boating."  Thus,  the  question  of  aeethetlcs 
Is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  platform  are  at  least  five  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  In  the  SanU  Bart>ara  Channel  this 
means  that  they  are  not  vlslWe  at  least  half 
the  time.  The  prevaUlng  weather  oondltKxis 
during  the  "toiulst  season"  generally  shroud 
the  platforms  vrtth  fog. 

5.  The  West  Coast:  It  Is  weU  known  that 
the  West  Coast  is  energy  deficient  and  the 
curtailing  of  this  potential  production  from 
Platform  C  will  require  the  importation  of 
fuel,  thus  adversely  affecting  the  balance  of 
payments. 

6.  Employment:  The  records  of  the  public 
hearings  reflect  that  a  vast  number  of  peo- 
ple In  the  Santa  Barbara-Ventura  area  are 
dependent  upon  the  offshore  oil  Industry  for 
their  livelihood.  The  continued  curtailment 
of  this  Industry  will  cause  addltlton^l  tm- 
employment  of  a  significant  magnitude. 

7.  International  Ramifications:  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Ignores  Its  contractual  com- 
mitments imder  the  lease.  It  will  have  a  very 
poor  standing  to  point  Its  finger  at  foreign 
governments  who  similarly  cancel  or  niilUfy 
contractual  commitments. 

BiLi.  Grbcc's  Wxst  Coast  Bxrotr — Drsraicr 
V:  A  DEPaxssxD  Axxa  to*  Danxns 

Los  Ancklm. — Delegates  attending  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  AssocUtlon 
of  OUwell  Drtlling  Contractors  which  opens 
here  Tuesday  will  be  convening  In  a  state 
which  so  far  as  their  segment  of  the  Industry 
Is  concerned  appears  to  hold  the  dubious 
distinction  of  currently  being  cme  of  the  na- 
tion's most  depressed. 

California  drilling  activity  has  been  sharp- 
ly ctirtalled  to  the  point  where  ranks  of  ac- 
tive onshore  drilling  contractors  have  been 
thinned  to  a  mere  25  (haU  the  number  op- 
erating hare  10  years  ago)  while  active  oti- 
shore  rigs  have  been  reduced  to  approximate- 
ly 40  from  110  a  decade  ago. 

Offshore  drilling  has  been  stymied  by  state 
and  federal  orders.  Washington  has  held  to 
its  ban  on  drilling  operations  on  aU  but  three 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  leases  and  the  state  laAds  commlaalon 
has  maintained  Its  prohibition  on  new  drlU- 
Ing  (save  for  a  couple  of  reluctant  excep- 
tions) on  state  tide  and  submerged  lands 
leases. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  real  prospects  of 
finding  and  producing  significant  new  re- 
serves here  lie  offshore.  Most  California 
majors  and  independents  are  tending  to  dis- 
count the  states  onshore  petroleum  po- 
tential—at least  for  any  really  significant  \^)- 
land  field  or  pool  discoveries. 

As  The  OU  Dally  reported  In  JtUy  there  have 
been  many  contractions  and  "consolidations" 
of  local  exploration  staSs  by  major  oU  com- 
panlea  operating  tn  California,  and  a  num- 
ber of  nMijora  have  been  quietly  sailing  off 
some  of  their  small  leased  tracts  In  CaU- 
fornla  where  production  lataly  haant  been 
too  gnat. 

CallfornU'B  crude  oU  producttoa.  which 
reached  a  record  peak  sarty  last  ywtf.  has 
been  on  an  overall  downtrand  since  then — 
a  ti«nd  which  U  expected  to  oonttnue  until 
Washington   decides   to   permit   drilling   of 
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wells  on  mora  Saata  BartMx*  Cb<uui«l  laaaes 
or,  •■  an  altematlvv,  opens  up  to  Elk  Hills 
Naval  Petroleiun  Reserve. 

Meantime,  there's  been  no  homeless  do- 
mestic California  crude  available  for  a  long 
time,  nor  is  there  apt  to  be  In  the  immediate 
future. 

This  situation  la,  of  course,  "^^^'"g  Cali- 
fornia Increasingly  dependent  upon  imports 
and  upoQ  the  vagaries  of  small  Middle  Bast. 
African  and  Asian  nations  whose  rulers  are 
fully  aware  of  their  new  found  powers  over 
the   economic   destinies   of   the    free   world. 

Import  tickets  held  by  small  California  re- 
finers— valueless  seven  months  ago — have 
gained  some  value  now  that  siwt  charter 
rates  for  tankers  have  declined  (last  week 
these  rates  reportedly  ranged  between  world 
30  and  world  i6  for  shipments  of  Persian 
Oulf  crude  to  the  West  Coast ) . 

One  hears  these  tickets  are  now  worth 
between  50  and  60  cents  on  a  per  barrel  basis, 
but  also  that  while  District  V  majors  are 
willing  to  exchange  foreign  crude  brought 
here  under  these  tickets  for  domestic  crude, 
small  inland  refiners  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  the  low  gravity  California  crudes  they 
need  under  these  deals. 

Low,  current  spot  charter  rates  have,  in- 
cidentally, brought  the  delivered,  duty-paid 
co6t  of  Persian  Gulf  light  gravity  crudes  be- 
low pasted  prices  of  comparable  California 
crudes — at  least  for  the  time  being. 

This  situation  is  not  expected  to  long  pre- 
vail. Expectations  are  that  by  the  last  quar- 
ter spot  tanker  rates  will  begin  to  climb, 
since  by  that  time  the  world  currency  situa- 
tion should  have  stabilised — while  crude  In- 
ventories of  European  nations  and  Japan 
wUl  need  replenishing. 


KOLITARY  CARGO  TEST  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  BE  REINSTTTDTED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  back 
In  1969,  the  Defoise  Department  in- 
stituted a  test  program  involving  the 
shipment  of  U.8.  military  cargo  which 
originated  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  In 
the  past,  this  cargo  had  always  been 
routed  overland  by  rail  to  east  coast 
ports,  where  it  was  then  loaded  onto 
American -flag  vessels  for  shipment  over- 
seas. The  purpose  of  the  1969  test  was  to 
determine  whether  cost  savings  could  re- 
sult by  loading  the  cargo  on  ships  at 
nearby  Great  Lakes  ports  and  using  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  for  routing  over- 
seas. 

At  the  end  of  the  1969  shipping  sea- 
son, the  Pentagon  announced  that  it  had 
lost  $415,000  on  the  program. 

Those  of  us  who  were  familiar  with 
Great  Lakes  shipping  found  this  very 
difficult  to  believe.  It  is  inherently  more 
expeislve  to  use  rail  service  instead  of 
water  transportation  for  any  part  of  the 
voyage.  Shipping  via  the  east  coast  means 
using  rail  transportation  for  the  first 
l,000-plU5  miles  of  the  voyage— clearly 
a  very  inefficient  means  of  carriage.  In 
addition,  shipping  via  the  east  coast 
makes  for  a  substantially  longer  trip, 
particularly  where  northern  Europe  is 
the  destination. 

The  following  table  of  distance  makes 
this  clear: 


FromTo 


Oirtct  III 
water 

routing 


lUil-t-iilip 

i\t  port  of 

Biltimor* 

(milti) 


Dvtrort  to  Copenh«|tn... 

Ottroit  to  HamtMri   

0«t(«  to  Ltcfeorn,  lt«ty. 


3,937 
3,725 
4,S90 


4,763 
4,U1 

4.Ka 


Although  I  have  used  Detroit  in  these 
examples,  the  results  would  be  compar- 
able for  EJiy  port  located  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Accordingly.  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  make  an  independent 
study  of  this  test  program  and  its  costs. 
In  particular,  I  wanted  the  GAO  to  de- 
termine whether  better  management,  or 
a  different  mix  of  cargo,  might  have  af- 
fected the  outcome.  Last  week  the  GAO 
made  its  report  to  Congress. 

OAO's  conclusions:  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ported data,  the  excess  cost  of  the  test 
was  $61,000— not  the  $415,000  as  DOD 
announced.  More  significantly,  GAO 
found  that  improved  management  could 
have  further  affected  the  test  results. 
In  other  words,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  with  improved  administra- 
tion, such  a  program  should  be  cost  fav- 
orable to  the  Government. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  errors  and  exam- 
ples of  poor  management  cited  by  GAO: 

DOD  failed  to  route  some  12,700  tons 
of  cargo,  mostly  household  goods,  to  the 
test  ships  even  though  the  cargo  origi- 
nated at  or  was  destined  to  the  States 
for  which  the  Great  Lakes  ports  are  cost 
favorable. 

There  was  probably  even  more  cargo 
in  this  category,  but  GAO  was  unable 
to  Identify  such  cargo  because  the  ship- 
ping records  of  DOD  were  inaccurate  or 
incomplete. 

Two  elements  of  the  cost  of  shipping 
via  tidal  ports — Indirect  administrative 
charges  and  the  cost  of  preparing  ve- 
hicles for  shipment — were  not  included 
by  DOD,  although  DOD  did  Include  such 
items  in  considering  Great  Lakes  costs. 

Retrograde  cargo  was  available  which 
could  have  been  used  to  fill  ships  on  re- 
turn voyages.  GAO  identified  at  least 
1800  tons  in  this  category  which  would 
have  been  cost  favorable  for  Great  Lakes 
ports. 

GAO  also  identified  more  than  32,000 
tons  of  outbound  general  cargo  that 
originated  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  dur- 
ing the  test  period.  DOD  argues  that  less 
than  1,000  tons  of  this  could  have  been 
included  in  the  program,  but  GAO  states 
that  because  of  the  time  elapsed  since 
the  routing  decisions  were  made  it  can- 
not evaluate  DOD's  justification  for  Its 
failure  to  ship  this  cargo  via  Great  Lakes 
ports. 

Finally.  GAO's  attempts  to  identify 
additional  shipments,  that  potentially 
would  have  been  cost  favorable  via  the 
Great  Lakes,  "were  frustrated  by  the  in- 
complete and  Inadequate  shipping  rec- 
ords of  the  military  services," 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  GAO's 
findings,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  1969 
test  program  wfw  never  really  given  a 
chance  to  succeed.  I  think  It  is  also  clear 
that  with  improved  management,  and 
greater  commitment  on  the  part  of  those 
in  ctiarge.  this  program  will  prove  its 
worth  in  no  time  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  today  written  to 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  asking 
him  to  reinstitute  the  Great  Lakes  mili- 
tary cargo  program  for  the  1972  shipping 
season.  Once  this  program  proves  its 
worth,  as  I  am  confident  it  will,  the 
chances  are  excellent  that  we  will  get 
regular  American-flag  service  in  the 
Great  Lakes  competing  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  this  cargo.  This  will  re- 


sult in  substantial  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Iirlr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  GAO  report  dated  Septem- 
ber 7.  1971,  and  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Laird  dated  September  17,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrrxx  on  Appbopriations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17, 197 1. 
Hon.  Mklvin  Ladw, 
Secretary,  Department  0/  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAK  Ma.  Skcxxtaxt:  In  1969,  as  you  wUI 
recall,  the  Defense  Department  conducted  a 
test  Involving  the  shipment  of  military  cargo 
via  the  Oreat  lAkes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  The  cargo  was  tonnage  that  had 
originated  from  (or  was  destined  to)  those 
states  having  access  to  Oreat  Lakes  ports, 
and  was  carried  by  ships  under  charter  to 
the  mUltary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  study,  the  De- 
partment reported  a  loss  of  $415,000  on  the 
program. 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  OfBce  has  Just 
completed  its  own  review  of  the  military 
cargo  test  program,  and  has  arrived  at  a 
different  conclusion.  OAO  found  that  on  the 
basis  of  data  reported  to  It,  the  losses  should 
have  been  only  $61,000.  And  more  Impor- 
tant, OAO  concludes  that  "Improved  man- 
agement could  have  further  affected  the  test 
results." 

For  example,  OAO  Identified  some  13,700 
tons  of  cargo — household  goods — which 
should  have  been  routed  to  the  test  ships 
and  which  would  have  been  cost  favorable  If 
shipped  via  Oreat  Lakes  ports.  OAO  also 
identified  another  32300  tons  of  general 
cargo  which  originated  In  the  Oreat  Lakes 
area,  and  which  might  have  been  eligible 
for  shipment  via  the  Seaway.  In  addition. 
OAO  cites  numerous  Instances  in  which  in- 
adequate record-keeping  made  It  impossible 
to  determine  whether  still  more  cargo  might 
have  been  available  for  the  test  program. 

It's  clear  to  me  that  the  1969  test  pro- 
gram was  never  really  given  a  chance  to 
succeed.  With  Improved  management,  and 
greater  commitment  on  the  part  of  those  m 
charge,  I'm  confident  that  this  program  can 
rapidly  prove  its  worth. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Department  rein- 
stitute the  Oreat  Lakes  military  cargo  pro- 
gram for  the  shipping  season  In  1972.  Once 
this  program  proves  its  worth,  the  chances 
are  excellent  that  regular  American-flag 
service  will  compete  in  the  Lakes  for  the 
opportunity  to  handle  this  cargo.  And  the 
resultant  savings  to  the  federal  government 
should  be  subsUntial. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  OAO  report 
on  Oreat  Lakes  shipping,  which  goes  into 
this  In  considerable  detail.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you  on  this  at  your  earliest 
opportunity. 

Sincerely. 

WiLUAM  PXOXMIRK. 

U.S.  Senate,  Chairman,  Great  Lakes  Con- 
ference of  Senators. 

Test  Results  iNcoNCLUsrvx  roR  Determin- 
ing Economics  or  Using  Oreat  Lakes 
Instead  op  Tidal  Ports  fob  Shippino 
MiLiTART    Cargo 

(By  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States) 
Comptroller  Oeneral 
OP  THE  United  States, 

Washington,    D.C. 

Hon.  WtLLUM  PlOXMIXX, 

U.8.    Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This  la  otir  re- 
port on  our  evaluation  of  a  test  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  involving  the 
use  of  Oreat  Lakes  porta  for  military  cargo 


moving    between    the    United    States    and 
Europe. 

Our  evaluation  was  pursuant  to  requests 
received  from  you  and  from  other  interested 
members   of   Congress. 

This  report  Is  being  sent  today  to  these 
members. 

Sincerely   yours. 

R.    F.    KZLLKR, 

Acting  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States. 

Comptroller  General's  Report 

WHY    the   review    WAS    MADE 

In  1969  the  Department  of  Defeinse  (DOD) 
decided  to  conduot  a  test  using  Oreat  Lakes 
ports  for  military  cargo  moving  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  By  vising  the  lake 
ports  DOD  reasoned  that  It  could  decrease 
substantially  cost  Involved  in  moving  simi- 
lar cargo  overland  to  more  distant  tidal  ports. 
(Seep.  3.) 

Announcement  of  the  proposal  resulted 
In  congressional  requests  that  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  (OAO)  halt  the  test  or 
postpone  it  until  a  determinaitlon  could  be 
made  regarding  the  need  for  the  test.  (See 
p.  3.)  OAO  advised  that  the  data  necessary 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  using  Oreat 
Lakes  ports  was  not  available  and  that  It 
had  no  beisls  for  recommending  cancellation 
of  the  test. 

OAO  did  agree,  however,  to  mcxiltor  the 
test  and  evaluate  its  results.  (See  p.  4.) 

OAO  discussed  its  findings  with  DOD,  but 
DOD  was  no>t  asked  to  comment  on  the  draft 
of  this  report.  (See  p.  14.) 

FINDINGS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

The  test  was  made  during  the  period  April 
through  November  1969.  Two  Victory-type 
ships  chartered  by  the  Military  Seallft  Com- 
mand were  used.  DOD  reported  that  it  cost 
•416,000  more  to  ship  the  test  cargo  through 
Oreat  Lakes  ports  than  via  tidal  ports.  (See 
p.  4.) 

DOD  Indicated  that  poor  cargo  mix  was 
a  factor  In  making  the  use  of  Oreat  Lakes 
ports  uneconomloal.  However,  since  the  test 
shlpM  sailed  with  considerable  unused  space 
on  most  of  the  outbound  voyttges  and  all  of 
the  Inbound  voyages,  the  mix  of  cargo  was 
of  minor  Importance.  (See  pp.  4  and  8.) 

OAO.  however,  believes  that  the  test  re- 
sults were  inconclusive  and  not  a  valid  basis 
for  determining  the  relative  economies  of 
Oreat  Lakes  versus  tidal  ports  (See  p,  6.) 

There  were  errors  in  the  coet  data  used  by 
DOD  to  evaluate  the  test,  and  areas  were 
identified  where  Improved  management 
could  have  significantly  changed  the  results. 
These  and  other  considerations  reduced  the 
excess  costs  reported  by  DOD  from  MIS.OO  to 
about   $61,000.    (See   pp.   6   and    7.) 

Although  OAO  Identified  some  additional 
cargo  that  should  have  been  shipped  on  the 
test  ships,  it  was  unable  to  identify  all  such 
cargo  because  of  inadequacies  In  DOD's 
management  information  system  and  the 
inoomplerte  shipping  records  maintained  by 
DOD.  (Seep.  8.) 

In  view  of  the  relatively  small  adjusted 
cost  difference  identified  during  the  test — 
about  $61,000  or  about  2  percent  of  the  total 
program  cost  of  $2.8  million — and  in  view  of 
the  possibility  that  better  management 
could  have  further  Influenced  the  teet  re- 
sults, OAO  iB  not  able  to  reach  a  conclusion 
regarding  the  economies  of  using  Oreat  Lakes 
Instead  of  tidal  ports.  (See  pp.  6  and  14.) 
Chapter  1 — Introduction 

Prior  to  1969.  military  cargo  originating  In 
the  Oreat  Lakes  area  and  destined  for  over- 
seas locations  had  been  routed  overland  to 
tidal  ports  because  there  was  no  regular  ocean 
service  by  U.S.-flag  ships  from  nearby  Oreat 
Lakes  ports.  In  DOD's  opinion,  the  use  of  this 
relatively  high-cost  overland  transportation 
to  more  distant  tidal  ports  unnecessarUy  In- 
creased its  transportation  costs. 

Therefore,  in  October  ISM.  DOD  rsqusstdd 
our  views  concerning  the  propriety  of  using 


other  than  UJS.-flag  ships  for  shipping  mili- 
tary cargo  through  the  Oreat  Lakes  ports.  In 
reply  (B-16&421,  dated  December  23.  1968). 
we  concluded  that  the  diversion  of  military 
cargo  from  U.S.-flag  ships  at  tidal  ports  to 
foreign  ships  at  Oreat  Lakes  ports  would  be 
Ulegal.  We  pointed  out,  however,  that  It 
would  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  cargo 
preference  act  relating  to  the  tranq;>ortatlon 
of  mUitary  supplies  by  sea  as  enacted  April 
28,  1904  (10  U.S.C.  2631),  if  ships  controUed 
or  owned  by  the  Mllitaiy  Seallft  Command 
(MSC)  were  used.  We  advised  DOD  that  the 
use  of  such  ships  would  not  seem  to  deprive 
privately  owned  U3.-fiag  ships  of  cargo  be- 
cause, in  effect,  the  MSC  ships  would  merely 
operate  from  Oreat  Lakes  ports  Instead  of 
tidal  ports. 

Subsequently,  DOD  decided  to  test  the  use 
of  MSC -controlled  shipping  between  the 
Oreat  Lakes  and  Europe  during  the  1969 
shlp>plng  season.  Announcement  of  the  test 
resulted  In  congressional  requests  that  we 
halt  the  test  or  at  least  postpone  It  until 
such  time  as  a  determination  could  be  made 
regarding  the  need  for  such  a  test.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  test  contended  that  sufflclent 
cost  data  was  available  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  using  Oreat  Lakes  ports.  They 
ftirther  believed  that  this  coet  data  would 
show  that  the  tise  of  the  lakes  would  result 
In  excess  costs  to  the  Oovemment. 

We  examined  the  matter  and  determined 
that  the  necessary  cost  data  was  not  avail- 
able within  DOD.  We  then  advised  those 
concerned  that  there  was  no  bcksls  for  recom- 
mending that  the  test  be  canceled.  But  we 
agreed  to  monitor  the  test  and  evaluate  its 
restilts. 

In  March  1969  DOD  established  guidelines 
for  the  test.  The  guidelines  provided  that  all 
cost-favorable  cargo  suitable  for  Inclusion  In 
the  test  be  routed  to  selected  Oreat  Lakes 
ports  with  the  further  stipulation  that  the 
Military  Traffic  Management  and  Terminal 
Service  (MTMTS)  take  steps  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  test.  These  steps  were  to  In- 
clude actively  seeking  reduced  overland 
transportation  rates  to  the  ports  and  more 
favorable  port  handling  conditions  and  rates, 
MTMTS  was  also  to  check  shippers  to  ensure 
that  cargo  was  being  routed  to  the  test  ships. 
E>OD  directed  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  Including  shipments  of  household 
goods  and  privately  owned  vehicles  in  the 
test  program. 

The  test  was  made  during  the  period  April 
through  November  1969  using  two  Victory- 
type  ships  already  operating  under  charter  to 
MSC.  There  were  a  total  of  11  saUings  out- 
bound from  the  ports  of  Milwaukee  and  Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin;  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  Port  Hu- 
ron, Michigan,  to  Bremerhaven,  Oermany,  and 
Rotterdam,  Netherlands.  All  except  the  last 
two  sailings  were  on  a  round-trip  basis.  The 
Great  Lakes  ports  Involved  In  the  test  are 
shown  on  the  map  on  page  9. 

On  April  3,  1970,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics) reported  to  Interested  members  of 
Congress  that  68,631  measurement  tons  of 
cargo  had  been  transported  on  the  test  ships 
and  that  It  cost  about  $415,000  more  to  ship 
the  cargo  through  the  Oreat  Lakes  ports  than 
it  would  have  cost  through  tidal  ports. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  reported 
that  the  primary  factor  causing  Increased 
costs  through  Oreat  Lakes  ports  was  the  In- 
ability to  generate  sufflclent  general  cargo  to 
effectively  utilize  the  space  on  the  teet  ships. 
Of  the  total  cargo  shipped  on  the  test  ships, 
66  percent  was  military  vehicles.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  reported  that  vehicles  were  dif- 
ficult to  stow  efficiently  on  conventional  ships 
and  that,  if  a  greater  proportion  of  the  cargo 
bad  been  general  cargo,  ahlp  utilisation 
would  have  been  Improved  and  tbua  would 
have  permitted  larger  payloada  and  lower  unit 
costs.  In  addition,  the  Assistant  Bsoretary 
stated  that  direction  of  mors  Inbound  cargo 
to  the  test  ships  would  have  i«duosd  the  ex- 
cess cost  of  using  the  Oreat  Ijikes  ports. 

Initially,   DOD   establlahed   an   outbound 


ship  utilization  goal  of  7300  measurement 
tons  (M/Ts)  and  Inbound  goal  of  730/T>. 
Considering  the  cargo  capacity  of  the  ships 
Involved  and  the  past  volume  of  military 
traffic  Inbound  from  Northern  Europe,  we 
believe  that  DOD's  goals  were  reasonable. 

An  analysis  of  ship  utilization  records 
showed,  however,  that  these  goals  were 
achieved  only  on  one  outbound  voyage  and 
two  Inbound  voyages.  The  average  tonnage 
carried  was  5.929  M/Ts  on  outbound  voyages 
and  310  M/Ts  on  Inbound  voyages. 

DOD  officials  concluded  that  the  operation 
of  controlled  ships  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  was 
uneconomical  becaiise  of  the  mix  of  cargo 
and  the  lack  of  retrograde  traffic.  They  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  however,  that  commer- 
cial UJS.-flag  operators  could  Improve  sub- 
stantially tipon  DOD's  experience  by  carry- 
ing additional  general  cargo  outbound  and 
by  attracting  inbound  nonmllltary  cargo. 

On  the  basis  of  our  preliminary  evaluation 
of  the  test  results  and  the  cost  data  then 
available,  we  reported  to  several  members  of 
Congress  that  we  agreed  with  DOD's  estimate 
of  excess  cost  on  the  shipments  made  through 
the  Oreat  Lakes.  We  also  reported,  however, 
that  we  had  Identified  cargo  which  bad  not 
been  routed  via  the  test  ships  even  though 
routing  via  the  Oreat  Lakes  appeared  cost 
favorable.  We  reported  that  we  planned,  as 
a  part  of  o\ir  overall  evaluation  of  the  test, 
to  carefully  review  records  relating  to  this 
cargo. 

Chapter  2 — Test  results  inconclusive  for  de- 
termining feasibility  of  using  Great  Lakes 
ports 

We  believe  that  the  test  results  were  In- 
concltislve  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
determining  the  relative  economies  of  using 
Great  Lakes  and  tidal  ports.  We  found  errors 
in  the  cost  data  vised  by  DOD  to  evaluate 
the  teat  results,  and  we  Identified  areas 
where  Improved  management  could  have, 
signlflcantly  changed  the  outcome  of  the 
test.  An  adjustment  of  the  test  results  to 
reflect  our  findings  reduced  the  excess  cost 
reported  by  DOD  from  $416,000  to  about 
$61,000.  A  table  showing  our  variotxs  ad- 
justments to  the  cost  of  the  test  Is  Included 
as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

Further,  although  we  Identified  some  ad- 
ditional cargo  that  should  have  been  In- 
cluded in  the  test,  we  were  unable  to  Iden- 
tify all  such  cargo  because  of  Inadequacies 
In  DOD's  management  information  system 
and  the  Incomplete  shipping  records  retained 
In  the  DOD  system.  The  nonavailability  of 
adequate  shipping  Information  was  the 
major  factor  In  frustrating  a  conclusive  eval- 
uation of  the  teet  result. 

In  view  of  the  relatively  small  adjusted 
cost  difference — about  $61,000  or  about  a 
percent  of  the  total  program  cost  of  $2.8 
million — and  in  view  of  the  poealbUlty  that 
better  management  would  have  further  sf- 
fected  the  results  of  the  test,  we  cannot  draw 
any  conclusions  regarding  the  relaUve  econ- 
omies of  using  Oreat  Lakes  ports  rather  than 
tidal  ports  for  cargo  to  and  from  locations 
near  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

Our  findings  are  discussed  In  detail  In  the 
following  sections. 

DOD's  bstimatx  or  cxcias  cost  xnaccuratb 
On  the  basis  of  otir  preliminary  analysis 
of  the  test  results,  DOD's  estimated  exoees 
cost  of  $416,000  seemed  reasonable.  During 
our  detailed  examination  of  the  cost  data, 
however,  we  identified  several  errors  In  the 
estimate. 

We  found  that  other  than  oost-favorabia 
cargo  had  been  routed  to  the  Oreat  Lakes  to 
achieve  better  utilisation  of  the  test  ships. 
For  example,  cargo  was  routed  from  Texas  to 
the  Great  Lakes  to  effect  use  of  othervlss 
unused  space  on  the  teet  ships  even  thougb 
the  gulf  ports  would  normally  be  cost  favor- 
able. Such  diversions  distorted  the  results  ot 
the  test  because  under  normal  operating 
conditions  this  cargo  would  not  have  been 
routed  to  the  Oreat  Lakes.  Blmlnatton  ot 
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these  shipments,  which  we  estimate  to  have 
been  about  3.700  M/Ts,  would  have  resulted 
In  a  net  cost  increase  of  about  $36,000  In  the 
test  results  as  repotted  by  DOD. 

Another  error  Involved  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  cargo  which  was  Included  In 
the  test  program.  Since  the  overland  cost  for 
this  particular  cargo  (4.462  M/Tb)  was  paid 
by  the  Exchange  Service,  the  $10,000  savings 
In  lower  overland  costs  to  the  nearer  Great 
Lakes  ports  8ho\ild  not  have  been  used  to  re- 
duce DOD's  overall  excess  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  found  that  two  ele- 
ments of  the  cost  of  shipping  by  tidal  ports 
were  not  considered  by  DOD  in  Its  final 
evaluation  although  they  were  Included  In 
the  cost  of  shipping  by  Great  Lakes  ports. 
These  elements  were  Indirect  administra- 
tive charges  Incurred  at  the  port  terminals 
(about  $44,000)  and  the  cost  of  preparing 
vehicles  for  overseas  shipment  (approxi- 
mately $20,000) . 

IXPaOVXD  MANACKJCXNT  WOUIH  HAVS  VMSUI.TTD 
IN    ADDITIONAL   T«ST   CAJUX) 

An  area  where  Improved  management 
could  have  influenced  the  tast  results  In- 
volves the  omission  of  cost-favorable  cargo 
from  the  teart  program.  The  test  ships  sailed 
with  considerable  unused  space  on  mo0t  of 
the  outboimd  sailings  and  on  all  of  the  in- 
bound salUngs.  This  Indicates  that  the  poor 
cargo  mix  reported  by  DOD  as  a  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  Great  Lakes  being  uneconomi- 
cal was  of  only  minor  Importance.  As  long  as 
there  was  sl^ilflcant  unused  apace  on  the 
test  ships  the  cargo  mix  would  have  had  Uttle 
effect  on  the  overall  results  of  the  test.  Only 
If  the  ships  had  been  loaded  close  to  capacity 
would  a  better  mix  of  cargo — such  as  the  use 
of  general  cargo  to  replace  military  vehi- 
cles— been  of  substantial  benefit. 

Of  prime  Importance  to  proper  conduct  of 
the  test  was  the  routing  of  all  appropriate 
cargo  to  the  test  ships.  We  found  that  this 
was  not  done.  For  example,  DOD  did  not 
route  12,719  M/Ts  of  cargo— principally 
household  goods— to  the  test  ships  even 
though  the  cargo  originated  at  or  was  des- 
tined to  the  13  States  that  we  considered  to 
be  rate  favorable  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 
(See  map  on  p.  9.)  Inclusion  of  this  addi- 
tional cost-favorable  cargo  would  have  re- 
duced the  excess  cost  of  the  test  to  about 
$61,000  after  adjusting  for  the  Inaccuracies 
mentioned  earlier.  (See  appendix.) 

Although  we  believe,  as  explained  later, 
that  even  more  cargo  could  have  been  di- 
verted to  the  test  program,  we  were  unable 
to  Identify  such  cargo  because  the  shipping 
records  of  DOD  were  Inaccurate  or  Incom- 
plete. We  are  currently  Involved  In  an  over- 
all review  of  the  adequacy  of  the  manage- 
ment Information  systems  vised  by  DOD's 
transportation  activities. 

SIGNinCANT    VOLUME    OF     HOUSEHOLD    GOODS 
OMITTKD   FROM    TEST   PBOGRAM 

DOD  did  not  give  proper  consideration  to 
Including  household  goods  in  the  test  pro- 
gram, and  as  a  result  a  significant  volume 
was  omitted  from  the  test.  Our  analysis  of 
the  tonnage  carried  on  the  test  ships  showed 
that  only  1,697  M/Ts  of  household  goods 
were  shipped  via  the  Great  Lakes.  Our  re- 
view of  household-goods  shipments  between 
points  In  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  Germany 
showed  that  at  least  an  additional  10,275 
M/Ts  should  have  been  Included  In  the  test 
program. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  March  27,  1969, 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Supply  and  Services)  directed  that  serious 
consideration  bo  given  to  Including  ship- 
ments of  household  goods  In  the  test  pro- 
gram. It  was  not  until  May  30,  1969,  however, 
that  irrMTS  advised  responsible  transporta- 
tion officers  to  consider  shipping  household 
goods  in  the  program.  Even  then,  MTMT8 
merely  encouraged  tlie  transportation  officers 
to  use  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Generally  there  are  two  methods  available 
to  transportation  officers  for  moving  house- 


hold goods  overseas.  The  first  method  la  the 
through-Oovemment-blll-of-ladlng  method 
whereby  a  single  bill  of  lading  Is  issued  to  a 
forwarder  to  cover  all  the  necessary  services 
from  origin  to  destination.  Under  this 
method.  If  the  Government  provides  the 
ocean  transportation,  the  forwarder  offers  a 
reduced  rate.  The  second  method  Is  direct 
procurement  whereby  the  Government  man- 
ages the  shipment  and  makes  separate  ar- 
rangements for  the  various  services  required, 
which  are  packing,  movement  to  the  port, 
port  handling,  ocean  transportation,  move- 
ment to  destination,  and  unpacking. 

Because  the  ships  used  In  the  teat  were 
chartered  by  the  Qovemment  and  the  tise  of 
otherwise  unused  space  was,  In  essence  "free," 
we  believe  that  all  shipments  between  the 
Great  Lakes  area  and  Europe  should  have 
been  evaluated  for  movement  via  the  Great 
Lakes. 

We  estimate  that  Inclusion  of  through-bill 
shipments  alone  would  have  added  10,275 
M/Ts  of  cargo  to  the  test  program.  We  limited 
our  evaluation  of  household-goods  shipments 
to  those  moved  under  the  thro\igh-blll 
method  because  DOD's  records  relating  to  di- 
rect procurement  shipments  were  Inadequate 
to  Identify  the  specific  origins  and  destina- 
tions Involved.  We  found,  however,  that  MSC 
statistical  data  showed  that  It  carried  70,15a 
M/Ts  of  household-goods  shipments  to 
Northern  Europe  (principally  Germany)  and 
136,094  M/Ts  Inbound  from  the  same  area 
during  the  first  9  months  of  calendar  year 
1969.  Although  a  portion  of  this  tonnage  In- 
volved through-bill  shipments,  the  majority 
moved  under  the  direct  procurement  method. 
The  statistics  did  not  Identify  the  specific 
U.S.  points  Involved;  however,  in  our  opin- 
ion, some  of  this  tonnage  would  involve  di- 
rect procurement  traffic  to  and  from  the  13 
States  In  the  proximity  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  support  of  our  opinion,  we  found  that 
about  19  percent  of  the  through-bill  traffic 
moving  during  the  test  period  Involved  the  13 
Great  Lakes  States.  The  significance  of  this 
percentage  is  demonstrated  when  It  is  real- 
ized that  diversion  of  only  2  percent  of  the 
206,000  t^ns  of  direct  procurement  house- 
hold-goods shipments  to  the  test  ships  would 
have  resulted  In  additional  savings  of  about 
$104,000. 

OTHXB  CABOO  OMITTZD  FROM  TEST  PBOGBAM 

DOD  reported  that  only  about  3,400  M/Ts 
of  cargo  had  been  returned  to  CONUS  on  the 
test  ships  and  that  the  ships  had  returned 
to  CONUS  empty  on  four  of  the  nine  round- 
trip  voyages.  In  an  effort  to  Identify  addi- 
tional cargo  which  might  have  been  han- 
dled by  the  test  ships,  we  requested  DOD  on 
June  11,  1970,  to  furnish  tis  with  a  record 
of  all  retrograde  cargo  movements  during  the 
test  period.  The  requested  data  was  fur- 
nished to  us  by  DOD  on  October  8,  1970. 

Prom  this  data  we  Identified  1,826  M/Ts  of 
retrograde  general  cargo  which,  we  believe, 
should  have  been  Included  In  the  test  pro- 
gram. The  DOD  listing  showed  a  total  of 
44,628  M/Ts  of  retrograde  cargo  which  moved 
through  tidal  ports  during  the  test  period: 
however,  we  considered  as  potentially  cost- 
favorable  cargo  only  the  1,826  M/Ts  destined 
to  the  13  States  in  the  proximity  of  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  used  in  the  test. 

Also,  from  data  furnished  to  us  by  DOD.  we 
Identified  32,335  M/Ts  of  outbound  general 
cargo  shipments  (excluding  ammunition  and 
vehicles)  which  were  routed  via  the  east  or 
gulf  coast  ports  even  though  the  shipments 
originated  In  the  Great  Lakes  area.  A  review 
by  DOD  of  these  cargo  movements  showed 
that  only  618  M/Ts  could  have  been  Included 
In  the  test  program.  DOD  explained  that 
about  66  percent  of  the  Identified  cargo  was 
containerized  either  at  origin  or  at  the  port, 
and  since  no  container  service  was  available 
via  the  Great  Lakes,  the  cargo  was  routed  via 
tidal  ports.  Other  reasons  given  by  DOD  for 
shipping  the  cargo  via  tidal  ports  were: 

The  high  priority  of  the  cargo  and  the 


required  delivery  dates  precluded  use  of  the 
test  ships. 

Cargo  shipped  on  commercial  bills  of  lad- 
ing was  procured  on  a  free-on-board-port 
basis,  with  an  east  or  gulf  coast  port  desig- 
nated as  the  port  of  exit.  Diversion  of  ship- 
ment to  another  port  would  have  required 
an  amendment  to  the  procurement  contract. 

Because  of  the  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  decision  was  made  by  the 
various  transportation  officers  to  use  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  transportation  or  to  use  ex- 
pedited service,  we  could  not  evaluate  the  va- 
lidity of  these  reasons. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  njENTITT  ADDITIONAL  CASGO  FBUS- 
TRATED     BT     INADEQUATE    RECORDS 

Our  attempts  to  identify  additional  ship- 
ments, potentially  cost  favorable  via  the 
Great  Lakes,  were  frustrated  by  the  Incom- 
plete and  Inadequate  shipping  records  of  the 
military  services.  For  example,  records  fur- 
nished to  us  by  MTMTS  showed  that  the 
total  tonnage  of  through-bill  household- 
goods  movements  for  the  6-month  period 
May  through  September  1969  between  Ger- 
many and  10  selected  Great  Lakes  States  was 
6,288  M/Ts  Inbound  and  1,967  M/Ts  out- 
bound. To  test  the  validity  of  these  figures, 
we  surveyed  actual  payments  made  to  house- 
hold-goods forwarders  during  this  period.  On 
the  basis  of  this  survey,  we  estimate  that 
more  than  twice  as  many  shipments  of 
household  goods  actually  moved  to  or  from 
the  Great  Lakes  area  than  were  reported  by 
MTMTS  for  the  test  period. 

MTMTS  records  show  that  approximately 
26.000  M/Ts  of  household  goods  moved 
through  east  or  gulf  coast  parts  under  the 
direct  procurement  method  from  Germany 
to  all  destinations  In  CONUS  during  the  pe- 
riod April  through  September  1969.  MUltary 
Seallft  Command  records  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, however,  showed  that  90.000  M/Ts  of 
household  goods  were  moved  from  Northern 
Europe,  principally  Germany,  to  all  States  In 
CONUS.  Our  review  of  payment  records 
showed  that  MSC  carried  about  12,000  M/Ts 
for  through-bill  carriers.  If  MSC  records  are 
correct,  the  remaining  78,000  M/Ts  were  di- 
rect procurement  shipments.  This  differs  sig- 
nificantly from  the  26.000  M/Ts  reported  by 
MTMTS. 

Statistical  data  Involving  general  cargo 
shipments,  both  outbound  and  retrograde, 
also  varied  significantly  when  comparing  that 
furnished  to  us  by  MTMTS,  MSC,  and  the 
U.S.  Army,  Europ>e.  Records  of  MSC  showed 
that  730,436  M/Ts  moved  to  Northern  Eu- 
rope from  all  States  in  CONUS  for  the  pe- 
riod January  through  September  1969. 
whereas  MTMTS  records  for  the  same  period 
Indicated  that  only  487,265  M/Ts  were 
shipped. 

With  regard  to  retrograde  cargo,  records 
furnished  to  us  by  the  Uj8.  Army,  Eunn>«. 
showed  that  a  total  of  43,170  M/Ts  were 
shipped  during  the  period  January  through 
September  1969;  whereas  MSC  records  showed 
a  total  of  167.138  M/Ts  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary through  September  1969. 

Although  It  was  difficult  to  determine 
which  records  were  unreliable,  we  were  able 
to  determine  the  Inaccuracy,  to  some  degree, 
of  the  statistical  data  furnished  to  us  by 
MTMTS  that  Involved  outbound  general 
cargo.  We  compared  this  data  with  the  ships' 
manifests  for  the  11  sailings  during  the  test 
program  and  found  that  about  20  percent  of 
the  tonnage  onloaded  was  not  recorded  la 
the  MTMTS  statistical  data.  This  same  data 
showed  about  5,000  M/Ts  as  having  moved  on 
the  test  ships  when.  In  fact,  the  tonnage  ac- 
tually moved  via  tidal  ports.  Only  22  percent 
of  the  cargo  manifests  that  we  examined  were 
recorded  correctly  In  the  statistical  data. 

We  have  discussed  our  findings  with  DOD 
officials,  but  they  were  not  asked  to  comment 
on  the  draft  of  this  report. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  cost  differ- 
ence Identified  during  the  test  and  the  pos- 
sibility   that    Improved   management   could 
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h*ve  further  affected  the  test  results,  we 
cannot  draw  any  conclusions  regarding  the 
relative  economies  of  using  Great  Lakes  ports 
as  opposed  to  using  tidal  ports.  The  test  re- 
sults, in  our  opinion,  were  Inconclusive. 
Chapter  3 — Scope  of  review 

Our  review  Included  an  examination  of 
pertinent  teat  records;  an  analysis  of  data 
relating  to  the  movement  of  general  cargo, 
household  goods,  and  retrograde  cargo  be- 
tween CONUS  and  Germany  during  the  pe- 
riod April  through  October  1969;  and  discus- 
sions with  responsible  transportation  officials. 

Our  review  work  was  done  at  the  following 
locations : 

Headquarters,  Military  Traffic  Management 
and  Terminal  Service,  Fall  Church,  Virginia. 

Headquarters,  Eastern  Area  Military  Traffic 
Management  and  Terminal  Service,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Port  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Port  of  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

APPENDIX  l.-ADJUSTMENTS  TO  THE  DOD  REPORTED  COST 
OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  TEST 

Estinuttd  Excess 

cost  via  cost  or 

Actual  cost      Atlantic  or  decreasa 

of  test        gult  port  (-) 


DOD  report 

Exclusion  ot  cargo  not 
cost  favorable  (p.  7): 

Ocean.  

Port  handling 

Oveiland 


Total. 


$2,821,000 

$2.  406. 000 

J415,  000 

-76,000  . 
-21,000  . 
-30,000 

-19.000 
-72, 000 

-91,  000 

-127,000 

36, 000 

Exclusion  ot  overland 
costs  of  Army  and  Air 
Force:  Exchange 
service  cargo  (p.  7)... 


Inclusion  ot  cost  ele- 
ments not  considered 
by  DOD  (p.  7); 
Indirect  terminal 

charges      .    

Vehicle  processing.. 


2.730,000      2.279.000       451.000 


-$23,000      -  $33. 000       $10,000 


2,707.000     2,246.000       461,000 


44,  000 
20, 000 


ToUI. 


64,  000      -64, 000 


Inclusion  o(  candidate 
household  goods 
shipments  1  p.  8)    .. 


Inclusion  of  candidate 
retrograde  cargo  <p. 
12)      


Inclusion  of  candidate 
outbound  general 
cargo  ip.  12).  


Adjusted  cost  com- 
parison  


2,707,000  2,310,000  397,000 

824,000  1,090,000  -266,000 

3,531,000  3,400,000  131,000 

25,000  78,000  -53,000 

3,  556, 000  3. 478,  000  78,  000 

13,000  30.000  -17,000 

3,569,000  3,508,000  61,000 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomina- 
tion of  Romana  Acosta  Banuelos,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, to  be  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 


ing cleiicg,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  afiQxed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
blU  (HJl.  234)  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establish- 
ment of  detention  camps,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The   enrolled   bill   was   subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempora. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAJT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  6531,  the  extension  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6631)  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase  military  pay; 
to  authorize  military  active  duty  strengths 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.     

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJR.  6531,  extension  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act. 

PBrVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi'.  President,  in  con- 
nectlcxi  with  the  further  presentation  of 
this  conference  report,  there  is  one  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  I  feel  should  have  access 
to  the  floor,  and  that  is  Mr.  LaBre  Garcia. 
I  have  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  on  this,  and 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Garcia, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mlttee,  be  admitted  to  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  the  conference  r^x)rt. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  extended  remarks  to  make  this 
morning  with  reference  to  the  pending 
matter.  I  propose  to  review  briefly  what 
has  transpired  on  this  bill  so  far,  and  I 
have  some  additional  material — we  have 
been  gathering  it  as  fast  as  we  could — 
with  reference  to  the  impact  on  the  mili- 
tary services  regarding  personnel  during 
that  period  in  which  we  have  had  no  law 
that  permitted  the  President  to  make  in- 
ductions into  the  services. 

I  shall  put  those  items  in  the  Rkcoro 
later. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  President,  I 
signed  and  filed  the  cloture  motion  on 
this  matter  last  Friday  after  the  vote 
solely  as  a  ma.tter  of  necessity  in  the 
protection  of  our  nationsJ  security,  be- 
cause I  have  been  so  overwhelmingly 
c(Hivinced  that  If  we  fail  to  have  a  law 
on  the  books  with  reference  to  the  power 
of  the  President  to  Induct  men  into  the 
services,  we  would  rapidly  experience  a 
decline  in  our  capability  to  man  our 
many-faceted,  many-sided,  worldwide 
military  programs.  I  was  convinced  .that 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  would  deteriorate  so  far  as  our 
home  defenses  are  concerned.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  2'/2  months  that  have 
transpired  since  that  law  expired,  from 
figures  shown  last  week,  have  abun- 
dantly proved  that  that  decline  h€is  al- 
ready started;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
those  most  qualified  to  give  an  estimate 
on  the  subject,  it  shows  that,  within  6 
months,  decline  in  personnel  with  ability 
to  man  our  weapons  would  seriously  im- 
pair our  ability  to  function. 

I  am  not  rushing  anyone  to  move  in 
and  vote  for  cloture  tomon-ow,  but  I 
respectfully  submit  that  there  has  been 
ample  time  to  debate  this  bill,  and  the 
opposition  to  it  has  been  very  skillfully 
and  fully  presented.  I  think  we  are  faced 
with  a  proposition,  now,  that  no  draft 
law,  at  least  for  this  2 -year  Interim  pe- 
riod we  are  facing,  would  mean  that  we 
would  not  have  proper  security  for  our 
own  people  here  at  home,  and  I  think  it 
also  means,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, "no  draft  bill,  no  foreign  policy." 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  have  any  standing 
before  adverse  nations  of  the  world  if  we 
do  not  have,  at  least  to  fill  this  interim 
period,  a  law  that  permits  him  to  induct 
the  right  kind  of  men  into  the  services 
to  man  our  military  forces.  I  believe  that 
failure  to  pass  this  bill  would  be  inter- 
preted strongly  by  those  nations  that  are 
not  friendly  to  us  as  the  beginning  of 
the  breakdown  of  the  firm  foreign  policy 
that  we  have  been  following,  and  that 
if  they  would  just  push  us  enough  and 
wait  long  enough,  the  head  of  our  Na- 
tion, whoever  he  might,  Mr.  Nixon  or 
anyone,  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out 
a  firm  foreign  policy.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  want  that  to  happen. 

As  to  the  bill  itself,  after  a  very  favor- 
able vote  originally — and  I  do  not  have 
the  exact  vote  now,  but  I  shall  get  it — 
the  measure  now  under  debate  passed  the 
Senate,  about  the  24th  or  25th  day  of 
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June,  following  7  weeks  of  debate  here 
on  this  floor,  wltti  only  16  votes  registered 
against  it.  I  think  that  reflects  the  sen- 
timent and  realization  here  that  we  must 
have  a  draft  bill  of  some  kind.  True,  It 
had  In  It  at  that  time  the  full-fledged 
Mansfield  amendment.  It  went  on  to  a 
conference,  and,  let  there  be  no  argu- 
ment, there  was  a  very  vigorous  and  com- 
plete presentation  of  the  entire  biU  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  Including  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  at  that  confer- 
ence. I  have  shown  before  that  we  did 
not  get  all  the  Mansfield  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  but  that  we 
got  a  very  substantial  part,  enough  to 
have  a  meaning,  and  that  is  in  this  bill 
now.  I  shall  cc»ne  back  to  that  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  referring  again  to  that 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  on  Jime  24,  the  yeas  were  72 
and  the  nays  16. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  assure  everyone 
that  there  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  left  in  the  bill 
that  we  have  before  us  now.  I  think  be- 
yond doubt  it  as  much  as  we  could  pos- 
sibly have  gotten.  The  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  author  of  the  sunendment, 
said  in  debate  very  candidly — as  he  is 
always  candid — last  Wednesday,  I  think 
it  was,  that  he  agreed  there  was  sub- 
stance left  in  the  Mansfield  amendment 
as  included  in  the  present  bill,  that  it 
was  a  step  forward,  that  it  had  a  mean- 
ing, and  that  except  for  the  timetable,  it 
had  almost  the  full  mesming  of  what  was 
in  the  Mansfield  amendment  to  begin 
with.  And.  Mr.  President,  it  has  this  in 
addition:  The  only  thing  the  Mansfield 
amendment  could  have  represented  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  was  an  expression  of 
the  Senate.  But  if  we  pass  the  bill  as  it 
is  written  now,  it  will  be  the  expression 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  makes  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference. It  makes  it  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  there  should  be  as  rapid  and 
complete  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  as  is 
practicable,  and  that  that  withdrawal 
should  be  tied  only  to  the  proposition  of 
the  surrender  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 
Those  were  the  two  conditions  that  the 
Mansfield  amendment  had  in  it  to  begin 
with.  Of  course,  the  time  then  was  spe- 
cifically set  at  9  months.  But  It  is 
definitely  a  step  forward,  and  this  is 
round  two  in  favor  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  It  becomes  now,  if  we  can 
pass  this  bill,  a  declaration  ot  Congress. 

Then  last  Friday,  after  further  thor- 
ough debate  and  consideration  of  the 
facts.  In  a  direct  vote  on  the  conference 
report,  because  the  motion  was  to  table 
it,  which  would  have  killed  it,  there  was 
a  rather  decisive  vote,  I  believe,  because 
of  those  who  were  recorded  as  present 
and  voting  and  not  paired,  there  was  an 
Il-vote  margin  against  tabling.  That 
meant  that  a  majority  of  11  voted  in 
favor  of  keeping  the  conference  report 
alive.  There  could  not  be  a  vote  at  the 
same  time  on  actually  passing  it,  because 
the  question  was  on  agreeing  to  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  conference 
report,  which  would  have  meant  that  the 
bill  in  the  report  was  killed  for  the  time 
being  and  would  have  to  go  back  through 
conference.  But  the  Senate,  after  de- 


liberation and  with  the  facts  before  it. 
said,  "No.  No,  we  will  not  do  that." 

What  is  the  implication  of  that  "No"? 

I  submit  that  the  implication,  Mr. 
Presid«it,  is  twofold.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  voted 
that  this  bill  is  no  longer  a  proper  vehi- 
cle for  the  Mansfield  amendment  in  its 
original  form.  Many  Senators  who  had 
voted  for  the  amendment  in  its  original 
form  voted  last  Friday  to  keep  this  bill 
alive.  In  other  words,  they  changed,  not 
their  sentiments,  for  that  matter,  but 
they  changed  their  vote  because  they 
realized  it  had  gone  as  far  as  It  could 
go.  riding  this  vehicle.  That  is  very  clear. 
Some  of  the  speakers  who  had  voted  for 
the  Mansfield  amendment  just  rose  and 
said  so.  And  that  is  the  direct  implica- 
tion of  the  vote  of  many  others. 

The  other  implication,  which  is  much 
broader,  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  voting  here  last  Friday  said,  "We 
are  not  willing  to  kill  the  bill,  because  we 
have  to  have  a  draft  law.  The  other  mat- 
ter can  be  settled  in  other  channels  and 
can  come  in  through  other  doors — the 
total  meaning  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  killing  it.  It  is  just  leav- 
ing the  subject  matter  aside  for  the  time 
being,  except  for  what  is  in  the  bill.  We 
must  have  a  Draft  Act,  and  we  think  it 
is  time  to  proceed." 

So  it  is  under  those  conditions.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  motion  for  cloture  is 
filed.  We  believe  the  Senate  should  vote 
for  cloture  tomorrow,  which  would  be 
just  another  procedural  step  forward  to- 
ward the  passage  of  this  bill.  Tomorrow's 
vote  will  be  a  procedural  step.  Senators 
will  not  be  bound  as  to  how  they  will  vote 
on  final  passage  by  how  they  vote  tomor- 
row. It  is  merely  saying  that  we  have  had 
enough  debate,  that  we  have  an  impor- 
tant matter  here,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
voted  on  up  or  down  and  either  become 
law  or  not. 

As  the  vote  last  Friday  pertained  pri- 
marily to  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
whether  we  take  it  in  its  form  in  this  bill 
or  demand  more  in  the  form  it  was  In  in 
the  beginning,  so  the  vote  tomorrow  is 
purely  on  a  question  of  procedure,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Rules  of  the  Senate;  and  it  Is 
necessary  when  it  is  not  by  unanimous 
consent.  That  is  a  strange  situation.  We 
have  100  Members,  and  it  takes  unan- 
imous consent  to  bring  a  bill  of  this  sort 
to  a  vote  imless  there  is  the  imposition  of 
what  we  call  the  cloture  rule. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have  op- 
posed cloture  many  times.  But  when  a 
matter  has  progressed  as  far  as  this  one 
has,  cloture  usually  has  been  voted.  I  do 
not  know  when  there  has  been  any  sub- 
stantial cloture  fight  or  any  substantial 
opposition  to  the  extent  of  having  to  go 
t?)  cloture  on  a  conference  report — not  in 
a  long,  long  time,  anyway.  When  a  bill 
has  found  its  way  through  all  the  chan- 
nels and  chambers  of  passage  and  ha4 
overcome  every  hazard  and  comes  in  on  a 
conference  report,  we  usually  have  a  rea- 
sonable debate  thereon  and  then  vote  it 
up  or  down. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment  provisions  In  the  bill, 
and  I  want  to  point  out  again  that  there 
has  been  no  serious  attack  here  on  the 
contents  of  the  bill.  I  think  we  brought 


back  a  very  major  part  of  the  Senate 
amendments  that  the  committee  amend- 
ed originally  and  that  the  Senate  further 
amended  on  the  floor;  and  we  brought 
back  a  part  of  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  covers  the  most  controversial  mat- 
ter we  have  in  Congress  today — that  is, 
the  diutition  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  find  no  reel,  serious  objection  to  the 
provisioas  in  this  bill.  It  Is  a  greatly  im- 
proved Selective  Service  Act,  a  draft  bill. 
It  contains  some  items  to  which  I  object. 
Almost  every  Senator  objects  to  some 
items  In  it.  I  suppose.  But,  as  a  whole,  the 
substantial  pert  has  been  remedied — in 
part,  at  least,  or  remedied  altogether — 
and  the  bill  now  stands  before  this  bod}' 
with  tremendous  improvement  over  the 
law  that  was  in  effect  a  year  ago. 

We  have  benefited  by  the  experience. 
We  have  benefited  by  conferences  with 
many  Members  here.  We  have  benefited 
by  a  very  illuminating  and  a  very  com- 
plete debate.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  counsel  of  the  conference  committee 
in  the  House.  The  bill  stands  before  us 
now  without  any  serious  objection  as  to 
its  content. 

I  point  out,  too.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
Is  the  conference  committee  version  of  a 
bill  that  we  debated  here  last  year.  Ac- 
tually, hearings  started  here  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Febriiary  of  this  year.  There 
were  approximately  30  days  of  heerings. 
We  had  dozens  and  dozens  of  witnesses 
and  organizations.  There  was  all  kinds  of 
criticism  of  provisions  in  the  old  law.  We 
had  experts  here.  Also,  the  President  had 
appointed  a  commission  with  reference  to 
the  so-called  volunteer  Army.  All  that 
was  taken  into  consideration. 

We  spent  3  weeks  at  the  conference 
committee  table,  writing  up  the  bill,  and 
filed  a  very  comprehensive  and  complete 
report  thereon.  The  bill  was  actively  de- 
bated on  the  floor  for  7  weeks,  and  there 
was  very  little  willful  delay  in  that  de- 
bate. Most  of  the  debate  was  right  on  the 
merits,  on  the  major  amendments,  and 
there  were  many  rollcall  votes. 

I  believe  we  went  to  conference  with 
28  or  29  differences  with  the  House  bill, 
and  we  had  approximately  60  or  more 
rollcall  votes  in  the  Senate  during  the  en- 
tire debate.  Some  amendments  were  re- 
jected and  never  saw  the  breath  of  life 
beyond  being  espoused  on  the  fioor. 

I  mention  those  things  again.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  all  Senators  had  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  and  to 
have  their  views  considered  by  this  body. 
As  floor  manager  of  the  bill  throughout 
the  7  weeks  of  debate.  I  did  not  make  a 
motion  to  table  a  single  amendment. 
Every  Senator  had  a  chance  to  debate  It 
all  he  wished.  At  the  end.  in  the  rush  of 
things,  one  amendment  that  a  Senator 
considered  repetitious  of  an  amendment 
that  had  alr^dy  been  agreed  to  was  the 
subject  of  a  motion  to  table.  That  was  not 
done  through  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
it  was  a  circimistance  that  was  well  Justi- 
fied; and  there  was  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
motion  to  teble. 

So  no  one  has  been  pushed  around; 
and  no  one  has  been  hurried.  I  think  we 
have  taken  up  too  much  time,  to  be  frank 
about  it.  But  it  is  better  that  the  system 
be  preserved  and  that  every  Senator's 
rights  be  protected  here.  So  if  we  are  go- 
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ing  to  make  error,  let  us  make  error  on 
the  side  of  deUberation,  so  that  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  the  Senators  are 
protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  debate  this  bill  any  further,  except 
just  to  respond  to  the  points  that  might 
be  made,  unless  we  find  some  additional 
facts.  I  referred  last  week  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  getting  additional  facts  which 
happened  after  debate  had  closed  in 
July— August  at  least.  I  have  now,  in 
more  formal  form,  letters  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  addressed  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  one 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  These  two  letters  are  dated  Sep- 
tember 17.  1971,  which  was  last  Friday. 
I  have  another  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  from  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  and  also  a  memorandum 
from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
and  a  letter  from  the  Marine  Corps. 

For  such  additional  information  as  this 
may  contain,  for  the  benefit  of  all  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  memorandums  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Secretaet  or  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17,  1971. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Chairman,    Committee   on    Armed    Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mh.  Chairman  :  As  the  President  said 
In  his  press  conference  yesterday  afternoon, 
Immediate  enactment  of  H.R.  6531  Is  esaen- 
tial  to  furthering  the  peace  Initiatives  of  the 
United  States  around  the  world. 

This  letter  and  those  enclosed  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Secretaries  and  Chiefs  of  the  Services  reem- 
pnaslze  the  reasons  for  this  urgency. 

Readiness  in  all  of  the  Services  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  In  1972  unleas  Selective 
Service  Induction  authority  Is  reinstated 
promptly.  As  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  It  Is 
my  duty  to  make  absolutely  clear  to  the 
Congress  my  conviction  that  this  reduced 
readiness  would  be  critical  to  our  national 
security. 

The  following  table  puts  the  total  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  situation  In  perspective: 


Total  en- 

listments 

Enlcsted  personnel 

(including 

Estimate 

Fiscal 

total  accession 

draft  mo- 

of true 

yeai 

requirements 

Draftees 

tivated) 

volunteers 

1970.. . 

626.000 

204,000 

422,000 

225,000 

1971... 

555,000 

154,000 

401,000 

230,000 

1972... 

..    480,000-500,000 



Without  the  draft,  we  would  require  80.000 
to  100,000  more  FY  1973  enJlstmente  than  the 
total  number  we  obtained  In  FY  1971.  This 
would  be  250.000  to  270.000  more  than  our 
estimate  of  the  number  of  true  Tolunt«era 
obtained  In  FY  1971.  Such  an  Increase  sim- 
ply Is  not  possible  In  FY  1972. 

The  suggestion  haa  been  made  that  since 
we  have  gone  more  than  two  months  with- 
out the  draft  and  without  dire  oonsequenoM, 
why  not  try  a  while  longer,  at  leaat  untU 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

We  clearly  are  going  to  need  the  draft  In 
Fiscal  Year  1972.  ArCj  further  delay  In  en- 
acting H.R.  6631  would  have  three  effects: 

1.  It  would  place  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
CY  1972  draft  pool  because  1972  draft  calla 
probably  would  have  to  be  larger  than  other- 
wise would  have  been  the  case  In  order  to 
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make  up  for  the  absence  of  a  draft  since 
JxUy  1. 

2.  It  would  sharply  reduce  the  hope  of  an 
all  volunteer  force  by  our  target  date  of 
July  1,  1973.  As  the  Service  Secretaries  said 
earlier  this  week  In  a  letter  to  all  members 
of  the  Senate:  "Too  much  ground  already 
has  been  lost  by  the  delay  in  passage  of  HJi, 
6531.  and  any  ftuiiher  delay  may  Jeopaixlln 
beyond  redemption  the  prospects  of  achiev- 
ing an  all  volunteer  force  by  July  1.  1973." 

3.  Most  Important.  It  would,  as  noted 
earlier,  substantially  reduce  military  readi- 
ness In  CY  1972  for  both  Active  and  Reserve 
forces  and  thus  weaken  our  national  security. 

Sincerely, 

MXLVIN   R.   liAIBD. 

Chadiman  of  thx  Joint 

CujxTs  of  Staff, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  16,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I7.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairican:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  grave  concern  over  the  Impact  on 
our  military  forcee  of  a  Congressional  fail- 
ure to  extend  the  Draft  Law.  As  you  know,  we 
are  currently  engaged  In  a  program  designed 
to  attain  a  "zero  draft  status"  (a  difficult 
task  at  best),  based  on  an  orderly,  struc- 
tured program  providing  for  measured  ac- 
complishment of  Interim  goals  which  permit 
us  to  evaluate  the  Impacts  of  the  All  Vol- 
unteer Force  concept  on  national  security 
as  we  proceed.  The  effects  of  this  program  di- 
rectly on  combatant  capability  and  Indi- 
rectly on  quantitative  and  qualitative  pro- 
curement In  the  active  component  of  the 
Services,  are  extremely  difficult  to  predict 
with  any  absolute  certainty.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
supported  embarkation  on  the  program  In  an 
orderly  way,  thus  seeking  to  minimize  or  to 
avoid  any  adverse  impact  on  national  secu- 
rity resulting  from  potential  reduction  In 
readiness  to  meet  our  continuing  mlUtary 
requirements. 

Within  this  context,  It  Is  estimated  that  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  volunteers  for 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  currently  are 
draft-Induced.  Thus,  without  the  draft.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  Services  will  Incur  serious 
manpower  shortfalls  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Beyond  mere  numbers,  the  draft  Is  a  ma- 
jor source  for  procuring  the  quality  of  people 
required  to.  maintain  a  viable  force  posture. 
One  of  our  most  serious  problems  Is  that  of 
obtaining  the  proper  distribution  of  skills. 
Thus,  even  If  there  were  adequate  numbers 
In  the  absence  of  a  draft,  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  requisite  quality  to  cover  the 
full  spectmm  of  our  military  personnel  re- 
quirements would  be  available. 

While  a  detailed  Implementation  plan 
based  on  a  failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
a  Draft  Law  has  not  been  developed.  Initial 
review  Indicates  significant  adverse  Impacts 
on  worldwide  military  forces  available  to  the 
Unified/Specific  commands  to  achieve  our 
national  security  objectives.  Either  minimum 
essential  units  would  have  to  be  progressively 
reduced  to  zero  strength,  or  all  units  across- 
the-board  would  be  progressively  reduced 
in  manning  and  readiness  status,  resulting  In 
dangerously  low  oombat  capability.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Inability  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  Europe,  to  maintain  assigned  uxilts  In 
a  combat  effective  status  would  degrade  the 
In-belng  deterrent  In  Europe,  while  units  In 
the  Continental  United  States  woxild  simi- 
larly require  extended  times  to  be  made  for 
deployment  In  an  emergency.  The  loss  of 
readiness  posture  within  units  would  occur 
more  rapidly  than  might  be  Indicated  by 
direct  reduction  in  strength,  since  an  In- 
creasing part  of  the  residual  unit  strength 
would  be  required  to  be  devoted  simply  to 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  facilities.  Re- 
duction m  strength  of   Army   and   Marine 


Corps  divisions  would  Jeopardize  the  capa- 
bility to  meet  the  land  force  requirements 
of  Commander  In  Chief.  Europe,  In  the 
event  of  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion conflict  and  would  seriously  restrict  our 
ability  to  meet  any  other  worldwide  contin- 
gency. The  reduced  operational  status  of 
Navy  ships  would  severely  restrict  the  capa- 
bility to  support  essential  worldwide  deploy- 
ments. The  reductions  In  the  readiness  and 
deplojrment  capability  of  aircraft  squadrons 
would  limit  the  combat  capability  available 
to  Unified  Commanders  being  reflected  in 
reduced  sortie  rates  which  concomitant  re- 
duction In  surge  capability  or  sustaining 
power. 

Although  the  long-term  implications  are 
much  more  indefinite,  it  can  be  concluded 
that  there  will  be  a  Intensification  of  the 
foregoing  impacts  with  concomitant  and  pro- 
gressive erosion  in  both  readiness  and  overall 
capability  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
national  security. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  failure  to  attain  e«u"ly  enactment  of 
draft  legislation  will  Jeopardize  the  credibil- 
ity of  our  deterrent  role  In  world  peace  and 
have  a  lasting  Impact  on  both  our  friends  and 
our  potential  enemies. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

T.  H.  Mooxnt. 
Admiral,  V.S.  Navy. 

Depabticknt  or  tbx  Ajuct, 

Washington,  D.C..  September  17. 1971. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  You  have  asked  us  to 
estimate  the  impact  on  the  Army  of  a  delay 
of  several  months  in  draft  legislation  and  of 
the  impact  if  draft  legislation  is  not  approved 
at  all.  Our  estimate  Is  based  on  these  inter- 
pretations and  assumptions : 

The  delay  of  several  months  wlU  be  caUed 
Case  1. 

In  Case  1.  the  pay  bUl  remains  tied  to  the 
draft  legislation  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  be  passed  separately. 

The  lack  of  approval  of  draft  legislation  at 
all  will  be  called  Case  2. 

For  Case  2  we  assimae  that  Increased  pay 
and  allowances  in  amounts  similar  to  those 
in  the  current  bill  will  be  effective  on  1  July 
1972. 

Data  already  accumulated  since  the  no- 
draft  condition  of  July  and  August  are  quite 
convincing. 

The  discussion  that  follows  considers  first 
quality  and  then  quantity. 

Example:  In  July  1970,  3.700  men  were 
qualified  for  and  enlisted  to  attend  a  service 
school  of  their  choice;  In  July  1971.  only 
2,400  enlisted  for  the  same  option.  This 
choice  required  high  mental  qualifications. 

Example:  In  August  1971,  there  were 
14.400  male  enlistments.  Of  these,  there  were 
3,946  who  chose  no  option.  These  3,946  are 
the  only  ones  available  for  assignment  to 
positions  of  the  Army's  choice.  Data  on  these 
3,946  are  compared  qualltaUvely  below  to 
the  FY  71  Army- wide  averages.  All  figures 
are  percentages. 

IMPACT  OF  DELAYED  AND  NO  DRAFT  LEGISLATION 
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Example:  In  July  1971,  3,66B  men  elected 
the  combat  arms  as  a  choice  upon  enlist- 
ment. Data  on  these  3.555  compared  to  Army 
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execute  approved  strategy  Is  Increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  a  truly  ready  reserve  force. 
Sixteen  States  sjid  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
now  have  no  personnel  waiting  to  join.  There 
has  been  a  net  reduction  of  10.000  in  total 
Reserve  strength  in  the  last  two  months. 
Added  delay  In  draft  enactment  would  fur- 
ther degrade  readiness  of  the  Reserves. 
Summary 
Delay  of  passage  of  the  draft  bill  creates 
an  ever-Increasing  deterioration  of  the  Army 
because  of  personnel  shortages.  Delays  al- 
ready Incurred  will  create  trained  strength 


Example:  The  13.600  male  enlistments  fM     gbortage  In  early  1872  that  cannot  be  over 
July  are  compared  qualltaUvely  to  the  FT  -^ 

71    Army   ss  a  whole.   All   figures  are  per- 
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come  because  of  training  lead  time.  The 
longer  the  delay,  the  worse  the  problem  be- 
comes, while  rebuilding  becomes  increasing- 
ly difficult.  Efforts  to  Increase  enlistments 
and  move  toward  a  zero  draft  su'e  undermined 
by  delay  In  the  pay  raise. 

Case  2:  No  Draft 
(Pay  Raise  Effective  1  July  1972) 

By  end-FY  72,  the  Army  would  be  reduced 
to  a  trained  strength  of  approximately  750,- 
000. 

By  end-FY  73,  the  trained  strength  of  the 
Army  would  be  down  to  approximately  550.- 
000 — roughly  half  the  size  of  today's  Army. 
This  would  mean : 

The  United  States  might  not  be  able  to 
meet  Its  treaty  commitments,  thereby  plac- 


IMPACr  OF  DELATED  AND   NO-DRATT   LKOISIATION 

Jobs  in   the  Army   are  avaUable   ^or  Per- 

aona  of  all  but  the  very  lowest  mental  ca-      

paclty    However,  as  the  Army  continues  to      ^^^  ^^  jeopardy  two  of  the  three  basic  prln 

li*v<>ioD   soohlsUcated   equipment   In  an  ef-      .,_, ,  .»,_  vr.-„„  n~.t^T,«    r«.r+r.<.r«hin  mi 

Fort  to  reduce  men  by  machines  the  pro- 
^rtion  of  persons  of  higher  mental  capacity 
knd  good  educational  background  must  in- 
crease But.  the  trend  noted  since  we  have 
Lwl  no  draft  and  as  we  have  made  great 
effort  to  increase  the  number  of  volunteer 
has  been  In  the  opposite  direction.  In  both 
cases,  the  Army  will  be  in  a  qualitative  hole 
by  early  CY  1972  that  we  estimate  wUl  taKe 
from   one   to  two   years   to  correct. 

The  following  discussion  covers  the  im- 
pact on  the  Army  from  the  standpoint  of 
quantity. 

Case  1:  Delay  for  several  monttis 
Impact   to  Date 

Current  enlistments  average  14.000  per 
month  miss  by  4,000  per  month  to  meet  the 
Armys  PY  72  requirement. 

Low  input  of  new  soldiers  Into  the  Army 
in  July-September  1971  wUl  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  oversea  requirements  startmg 
as  early  as  December  1971.  The  deficit  must 
be  met  by  transferring  soldiers  assigned  to 
CONTJS  units  to  oversea  commands,  thereby 
reducing  readiness  in  CONTJS  units  and  In- 
creasing personnel  turnover. 

Additional    Impacts   Expected 

By  mld-FY  73  there  would  be  a  shortage 
of  approximately  53.000  trained  personnel, 
roughly  the  manpower  for  two  divisions  and 
their  peacetime  support.  This  shortage. 
spread  over  the  Army  force  structure  wotUd 
mean:  Oversea  commands  would  suffer  from 
lack  of  qualified  combat  arms  replacements, 
and  the  abUlty  of  the  Army  to  re^wnd  to 
any  intemaUonaJ  or  domestic  emergency 
would  be  seriously  Impaired, 

Even  If  the  draft  Is  resumed  on  1  July.  1972, 
a  yearly  ceiUng  of  140.000  will  stretch  the 
rebuUldng  of  forces  and  readiness  over  an 
addition  12  to  18  nionth  period. 

The  current  14,000  monthly  enlistments 
continue  to  be  sustained  In  part  by  draft 
pressure  on  Individuals.  Pre-lnductlon  phys- 
icals are  continuing  and  the  draft  lottery 
has  been  held.  Further  delay  In  draft  leg- 
islation will  caiise  a  reduction  In  these  draft - 
m0tlT»ted  Killstements. 

A  delay  In  the  pay  bill  will  reduce  the 
number  of  enlistees  generated  by  this  incen- 
tive. This,  In  turn,  will  increase  draft  re- 
quirements whenever  the  draft  resumes. 

From  80  to  90  percent  of  Reserve  or  Nation- 
al Ouard  enlistments  are  draft  motivated; 
Reserve  ccmponent  units  would  be  facing 
d«cllnlng  strengths  while  the  capability  to 


clples  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine:  partnership  r.nd 
strength. 

Extensive  base  closures  and  reduction  in 
force  of  civilian  employees. 

Reduction  In  force  or  In  grade  of  Army 
officers  to  realign  offlcer-enllsted  ratios.  Ap- 
proximately one  of  every  three  officers  would 
be  released. 

Reduction  In  force  or  In  grade  of  large 
numbers  of  career  sergeants  to  provide  bal- 
ance between  non-commlssloned  officers  and 
privates. 

The  Army  will  lose  all  draftees  plus  draft- 
motivated  enlistments  estimated  at  50%  of 
the  draft.  Additionally,  the  delay  of  the  pay 
raise  will  adversely  affect  recruiting  efforts. 
The  reduced  accessions  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  Army's  manpower  requirements. 
Summary 

If  the  draft  is  allowed  to  die,  by  end-FY  73 
the  Active  Army  and  Reserve  Components 
would  be  reduced  to  about  half  of  present 
size — a  force  unable  to  fulfill  national  com- 
mitments or  adequately  respond  to  either 
foreign  or  domestic  emergencies.  Addition- 
ally, this  drastic  reduction  would  require 
closing  many  of  the  Army's  bases,  major  re- 
ductions of  the  civilian  work  force,  and  can- 
cellation of  major  procurement  plans. 

We  urge  the  early  passage  of  draft  and  pay 
legislation  In  the  Interest  of  national  secu- 
rity. 

BOBEXT    P.    FROEHLJtK, 

Secretary  of  the  Army. 
W.    C.    Westmoreland, 
General,  U.S.  Army.  Chief  of  Staf}. 

Department  of  the  Navt. 

OmCE  OF  THE  Secretart, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  16, 1971. 
Hon.  John  Stennib, 

Chairman,    Committee   on   Armed   Services. 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Me.  Chairman:  We  are  compelled  to 
provide  to  you  our  views  with  regard  to  the 
importance  to  the  national  defense  effort 
of  achieving  an  extension  of  the  selective 
service  act  as  proposed  in  H.R.  6631.  In  fol- 
loiwlng  the  debates  on  the  Senate  floor,  we 
find  that  a  number  of  the  arguments  which 
suggest  remitting  that  bill  to  the  oommlt- 
t«e  fall  to  recognize  a  central  issue  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  re«dln«M  posture  and  capaJslU- 
tles  of  our  Navy. 

The  Preald0nt  Is  dedicated  to  continuing 
and  to  acc«Ieratlng,  If  at  aU  possible,  our 
rate  of  withdrawal  of  combat  troops  from 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Department  of  Defense 


Is  currently  executing  a  planned  withdrawal 
that  wUl  reduce  the  numbers  of  our  men  In 
country  in  South  Vietnam  to  184,000  by 
December  of  this  year.  We  anticipate  addi- 
tional reductions  to  be  announced  In  Oc- 
tober. 

The  TOle  we  foresee  for  the  Navy  In  support 
of  this  withdrawal  demands  at  least  as  great 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  Seventh  Fleet 
forces  as  we  have  experienced  over  the  past 
two  years.  Our  Seventh  Fleet  ships  and  air- 
craft will  be  required  to  operate  under  great- 
er pressures  and  with  shorter  notice  to  re- 
spond to  the  enemy's  thrusts  as  the  with- 
drawal accelerates. 

We  are  currently  maintaining  three  carrier 
task  groups  and  additional  supporting  ships 
as  an  Integral  p&rt  of  Seventh  Fleet  forces 
today.  The  Seventh  Fleet  consists  of  82  ships 
and  Is  manned  by  43,380  men. 

In  the  absence  of  draft  authority,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  Navy  will  fall  short  of  author- 
ized strength  on  a  gradual  basts  during  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  While  In  the 
past  two  months  significant  numerical  short- 
ages have  not  developed  despite  the  absance 
of  draft  authority,  we  find  that  our  recruit- 
ing services  are  experiencing  more  difficulty 
to  obtain  young  men  who  meet  the  specific 
requirements  for  entry  Into  the  Navy.  We 
are  beginning  to  see  some  Indicators  of  soft 
spots  In  our  capability  to  obtain  required 
numbers  of  high  quality  personnel  In  our 
more  technical  programs.  Our  true  difficulties 
In  recruiting  tend  to  be  masked  at  this  time 
by  previously  committed  enlistees  in  the 
pipeline.  Any  numerical  shortfalls  '.hat  de- 
velop In  the  out  months  will  have  a  direct 
Impact  on  our  readiness  posture. 

We  would  anticipate,  based  upon  our  best 
analyses  that  the  Navy  will  experience  a 
shortfall  to  end  strength  by  June  1972,  of 
approximately  seven  percent  overall.  In  nu- 
merical terms,  this  equates  to  a  shortage  of 
30.000  to  35.000  men.  This  numerical  shortage 
will  be  directly  translated  Into  reduced  per- 
sonnel assets  In  the  fleet  ships  and  squad- 
rons. I  anticipate  that  up  to  40  ships  and  33 
aircraft  squadrons  would  be  In  a  lesser  state 
of  readiness  and  would  probably  not  be 
ready  for  combatant  operations  due  to  over- 
all manpower  shortages  of  this  magnitude. 

This  Immediate  numerical  shortage  will 
cause  Navy  to  Impose  more  severe  manpower 
policies  In  order  to  retain  skilled  personnel  In 
high  priority  programs  and  forward  deploy- 
ing units  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Fleets. 
The  obvious  morale  effects  of  undermannlng 
would  generate  a  self-defeating  and  counter- 
productive Impact  on  our  longer  term  per- 
sonnel programs.  Our  skilled  people,  career 
and  non-career,  will  experience  longer  de- 
ployments, quicker  turn-arounds,  and  inten- 
sified family  separation.  Our  best  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  In  the  past  two  years  to  ad- 
tack  these  vital  personnel  Issues  without 
adverse  effect  on  our  readiness  posture. 
Failure  to  meet  our  overall  strength  require- 
ments can  only  endanger  progress  which  we 
have  made  and  result  In  a  downturn  In  our 
personnel  posture  from  a  morale  standpoint. 
More  serious  effects  of  this  shortage  will  be 
reflected  In  the  Navy's  ptosture  and  capabili- 
ties In  future  years  because  the  shortage  will 
preclude  Navy  from  producing  the  required 
numbers  of  trained  specialists  and  trades- 
men who  In  turn  become  the  petty  officers 
of  the  future.  This  Indirect  effect  will  occur 
because  of  the  length  of  our  training  pipe- 
lines. For  example.  It  currently  requires  56 
weeks  of  specialized  training  to  produce  a 
qualified  electronics  technician  for  our  more 
sophisticated  Navy  systems. 

The  erosion  of  our  numerical  and  quality 
oriented  Inputs  may  have  an  adverse  effect 
In  one  or  two  years  on  our  strategic  pos- 
ture as  well  as  our  replacement  training 
capability  to  support  our  nuclear  propulsion 
program  and  our  polarls  submarine  forces. 
The  Navy's  management  of  these  priority 
programs  provides  a  cushion  against  an  im- 
mediate shortage  but  the   morale  and  at- 
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tltudM  of  the  young  technicians  conducting 
strategic  deterrent  patrols  are  vital  factors 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  past 
year  we  have  observed  a  steady  decline  In 
reenllBtmenta  of  nuclear  trained  petty  of- 
ficers. Coupled  with  a  complete  Buapenalon 
of  the  draft,  this  decline  cotild  affect  those 
personnel  In  the  training  pipeline  aa  well 
as  the  ships.  Attempts  to  abort  extended 
enlistment  contracts  may  occur.  This  com- 
bination of  events  would  result  In  additional 
demands  upon  the  few  remaining  qualified 
personnel  manning  our  submarine  forces 
today  contributing  to  lowered  morale  and 
Initiating  a  downvrard  eplral  In  readiness  of 
the  strategic  forces. 

The  rate  of  true  volunteers  Into  our  Navy 
Is  estimated  to  be  slightly  higher  than  60% 
among  our  male  recruits.  The  remainder  of 
the  young  men  coming  into  the  Navy  ^- 
parently  do  so  under  the  direct  influence  of 
draft  Inducement.  The  pay  raise  portion  of 
H.R.  6631  wlU  help  significantly  In  making 
the  naval  service  more  competitive  with 
other  sections  of  our  national  economy. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  major  Im- 
provement to  the  lower  rank  pay  scales  Is  a 
sound  step  towards  accomplishing  an  all 
volunteer  force.  It  Is  premature,  however, 
considering  the  serious  demands  placed 
upon  the  Navy  to  sustain  Inunedlate  readi- 
ness, to  suggest  that  draft  authority  can  be 
uncoupled  and  that  pay  alone  will  solve  the 
manpower  requirements  of  the  Navy.  A 
transition  period  In  which  a  draft  authority 
continues  hand  in  hand  with  the  develop- 
ment of  other  Incentives  and  Inducements 
to  serve  would  appear  a  most  prudent  course 
of  action. 

In  short,  the  prosecution  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  during  the  next  year,  will 
entail  Increasing  responsibilities  for  the 
Navy.  The  manpower  shortages  which  would 
result  from  the  cessation  of  the  draft  would 
steadily  erode  our  capability  to  guarantee 
the  safe  and  expedlous  discharge  of  these 
responsibilities.  We  are  submitting  this  let- 
ter In  the  hopes  that  It  will  contribute  to  a 
sound  program  for  transition  towards  a  zero 
draft. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Chafxe, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Department  of  the  Navt, 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  16. 1971. 
Hon.  John  Stennis. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  draft  Is  not 
extended,  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Marine 
Corps  will  experience  a  significant  shortfall 
during  fiscal  year  1972  In  enlisted  accessions 
and  the  number  of  acceptable  applicants  for 
officer  programs  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
regular  and  reserve  establishments. 

Estimates  for  the  past  two  years  Indicate 
that  from  33  to  45%  of  Marine  Corps  enlist- 
ments have  been  draft  motivated.  In  an  Im- 
mediate absence  of  the  draft  and  with  ad- 
herence to  current  prerequisites  for  enlist- 
ment, the  Marine  Corps  new  accession  short- 
fall might  range  from  18,000  to  24,000  during 
fiscal  year  1972.  Quotas  were  not  met  during 
July  and  August  in  the  absence  of  draft  pres- 
sure. In  July,  5258  enlistees  of  a  quota  of 
5500  (96.6%)  were  sent  recruit  depots. 
However,  64.7%  of  these  enlistees  were  per- 
sonnel from  the  delayed  enlistment  pool  who 
had  enlisted  prior  to  July  1,  1971.  In  August, 
5280  enlistees  of  a  quota  of  5600  (94.3% )  were 
shipped:  but  again,  39.9%  of  August  ship- 
ments were  enlisted  prior  to  July  1,  1971.  An 
utmost  effort  was  required  of  Marine  Corps 
field  recruiters  to  achieve  these  recruits. 

The    Marine    Corps    is    vitally    concerned 


about  the  quality  of  Its  enlisted  accessions 
which  would  result  if  an  Immediate  cessation 
of  the  draft  occurred.  It  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  technical  skill  requirements. 
In  July  and  August,  traditionally  months  of 
high  quality  Input  because  of  high  school 
graduation,  the  percent  of  new  accessions 
that  were  high  school  graduatee  was  only 
61.1%.  Mental  group  percentages  were  2.2% 
mental  group  I,  24.6%  mental  group  n,  63.6% 
mental  group  m,  and  19.7%  mental  group 
IV.  Minimum  requirements,  to  fully  satisfy 
skill  demands  in  light  of  an  imposed  20% 
mental  group  IV  quota,  are  i%  mental  group 
I,  35%  mental  group  n,  and  41%  mental 
group  III. 

Satisfying  both  the  officer  and  enlisted 
manpower  requirements  of  the  Organized 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  has  been  a  major  prob- 
lem in  the  two  and  one-half  month  absence 
of  draft  pressure.  This  problem  will  continue 
to  be  the  most  difficult  In  a  zero  draft  en- 
vironment or  In  an  environment  where  draft 
calls  are  slgnlflcantly  reduced.  In  July,  659 
Reserve  enlistees  of  a  quota  of  999  (65.8%) 
were  shipped.  Of  this  number,  63.6%  were 
personnel  enlisted  prior  to  July  1,  1971.  In 
August,  629  of  a  quote  of  999  (52.9%)  re- 
ported to  recruit  depots  but  35.1%  of  these 
were  enlisted  prior  to  July  1,  1971. 

In  the  absence  of  draft  pressure,  officer 
acces&lon  requirements  are  not  presently 
being  met.  It  is  estimated  that  over  60%  of 
officer  accessions  for  the  last  two  years  were 
draft  motivated.  Short  lead-time  programs 
are  being  affected  Immediately.  In  July  and 
August,  only  430  of  a  quota  of  724  (59.4%) 
were  obtained.  Long  lecid-tlme  programs  are 
suffering  from  reduced  enrollments,  with 
the  major  Impact  to  be  felt  In  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975. 

Draft  pressure  mtist  be  maintained  until 
at  least  July  1,  1973  to  permit  programs  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  quality  of  service  life 
and  improve  accession  and  retention  to  take 
effect.  Proposals  to  improve  compensation, 
housing,  and  other  aspects  of  service  life 
have  been  included  In  pending  zero  draft 
budget  legislation.  All  of  these  programs  will 
require  time  to  complete  and  cannot  reduce 
dependence  on  the  draft  inmiedlately.  It 
cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the  WY  72 
Special  Zero  Draft  Budget  was  not  designed 
to  provide  a  complete  program  for  Immedi- 
ate transition  to  zero  draft.  Even  granting 
a  significant  initial  Impact,  most  programs, 
If  approved,  could  not  be  Implemented  In 
sufficient  time  to  provide  optimum  results 
during  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Marine  Corps  requires  immediate  en- 
actment of  draft  legislation.  In  addition, 
progress  in  adapting  to  a  zero  draft  environ- 
ment will  hinge  on  approval  of  fiscal  year 
1972  zero  draft  proposals  and  on  the  amoimt 
of  funds  and  additional  legislation  forth- 
coming in  fiscal  year  1973  to  attract  and 
retain  Marines  and  Marine  Reservists  of  high 
quality. 

Sincerely, 

John  H.  Chatee, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
L.  F.  Chapman,  Jr., 
General  VS.  Marine  Corps,  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

DXPABTMZNT  OF  THE  AlR  FOBCX, 

Waahington,  D.C.  September  16. 1971. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Subject:   H.R.  6531. 

Any  significant  delay  In  passage  of  the 
Draft/Pay  BUI  wlU  severely  reduce  the  Air 
Force's  capability  to  perform  Its  assigned 
mission. 

We  have  experienced  a  recruiting  deficit  of 
1,779  for  Fiscal  Tear  1B71.  Quality  has  de- 
clined sharply  «■  Indicated  by  the  decline  In 
the  high  school  gradtiate  rate  from  93%  In 
1B70  to  83%  In  July  and  August  1971.  The 
number  of  enlistees  In  the  two  top  mental 


categorise  fell  from  64%  In  1970  to  40%  at 
present.  Enlistment  waiting  lists  have  eaaen- 
tlally  disappeared. 

The  Air  Force  requires  100,000  non-prior 
service  accessions  In  FY-72  to  nrintfiin  in 
the  Force  at  the  required  level.  Over  60%  of 
active  Air  Force  acceeslons  are  draft  moti- 
vated. If  the  Selective  Service  BUl,  along  with 
the  Procurement  and  Retention  Incentives  It 
contains.  Is  not  passed,  we  expect  to  fall  short 
of  our  FT-72  objective  by  at  least  26,000  peo- 
ple. The  vast  majority  of  this  shortage  will  be 
In  the  higher  mental  categories  which  we  use 
In  such  skill  areas  as  electronics,  aircraft  and 
missile  maintenance  and  computer  operation. 
The  shortages  In  quality  and  quantity  will 
Impact  on  ova  operating  units  by  March  1973 
and  we  expect  a  continuous  erosion  In  mis- 
sion capability,  subsequent  to  that  time.  If 
the  current  recruiting  environment  con- 
tinues. 

Unless  early  passage  of  HA.  6531,  Draft/Pay 
Bill,  Is  assured,  ciirrent  and  future  Force 
capabUlty  wUl  be  seriously  threatened. 

Robzkt  C.  Skamanb,  Jr., 

John  D.  Rtan, 
General,  USAF.  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee stands  ready,  as  long  as  debate 
lasts,  to  render  such  further  Information 
available  and  to  make  such  further  dis- 
cussion possible  as  may  be  called  on  by 
the  Senate.  Otherwise,  we  will  feel  con- 
tent to  be  in  attendance  here  but  not  re- 
quire very  much  more  time  of  the  Senate 
unless  called  upon  to  do  so  by  a  Member. 

I  did  refer  to  the  vote  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  on  June  22,  1971,  and  said 
that  I  would  give  the  exact  figure  on 
that.  At  that  time,  the  original  Mans- 
field amendment  passed  by  a  vote  of 
57  to  42. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer,  and  I  thank  the  membership, 
and,  under  those  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  as  outlined.  I  yield  the  floor. 

QT70KI7M  CALL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ttm- 
NEY) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
to  be  voted  on  tomorrow,  will  be  whether 
this  body  should  invoke  cloture  to  achieve 
an  up  or  down  vote  by  the  Senate  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  case  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  is  that 
there  has  been  sufflcient  deUberstUm 
within  this  body,  sufBdent  deliberation 
of  the  issues,  discussion  and  presenta- 
tions by  both  sides,  and  that  the  Senate 
should  come  to  an  up  or  down  vote. 

In  a  normal  situation,  that  would  be 
the  case.  But  in  a  situation  as  funda- 
mental to  our  survival  as  the  draft,  it  is 
reascsiable  to  Invoke  the  rules  in  order 
to  delay  consideration. 

On  the  first  pa<e  of  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual, Thmnas  Jefferson  makes  a  concise 
case:  That  the  majority  can  protect  it- 
self by  its  numbers  and  that  the  mlnoir> 
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Ity  can  only  protect  itself  through  the 
ImpIementatloD  of  law  or  rules. 

Certainly,  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  numerous 
other  distinguished  Senators  In  the  past, 
have  not  been  adverse  to  using  the  fili- 
buster, the  tactic  of  unlimited  debate, 
when  they  felt  the  issue  warranted  It, 
and  when  they  felt  strongly  enough 
about  the  issues  that  they  were  willing 
to  debate  interminably  in  order  to  avoid 
the  issue's  coming  to  an  up  or  down 
vote. 

That  Is  exactly  the  same  tactic  that  we 
choose  to  employ  now.  Some  of  us  feel  so 
strongly  about  the  course  that  this  Na- 
tion has  taken  in  its  foreign  policy  and 
in  the  handling  of  its  domestic  afFsdrs 
through  the  malapportionment  of  our  re- 
sources, that  we  feel  there  should  be  a 
radical  change. 

I  grieve,  and  grieve  deeply,  over  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  a  minority  and  not 
a  sensible  majority  that  attempts  to  al- 
ter the  direction  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing that  distresses  me  more  than  the 
simple  fact  that  we  cannot  muster  a  ma- 
jority in  this  House  of  Congress,  that 
we  cannot  muster  a  simple  majority  of 
Senators  who  would  be  willing  to  vote  for 
an  end  to  this  unbelievable  war,  a  war 
that  all  Americans  realize  is  futile  and 
that  all  Americans  realize  has  gone  on 
for  too  long.  That  we  cannot  seem  to 
muster  a  simple  majority  to  call  an  end 
to  this  war  is  beyond  my  understanding. 
Therefore,  that  we  employ  the  tactic  of 
a  willful  minority,  I  think.  Is  very  much 
in  order.  And  I  would  hope  that  on  to- 
morrow a  sufficient  nimiber  of  Senators 
will  express  their  desire  to  continue  the 
debate  on  the  draft  issue  and,  of  course, 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

No  case  has  been  made,  certainly,  by 
the  proponents  of  the  draft,  that  the 
coimtry  needs  the  draft  today.  No  fig- 
ures have  been  brought  forward  and  de- 
lineated on  the  number  of  men  and  the 
need  for  these  men.  Yet,  we  who  oppose 
the  draft  have  made  a  very  fine  case.  We 
have  come  forward  with  figures  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  itself  to 
show  that  there  have  been  a  sufQclent 
number  of  people  enlisting  into  the  serv- 
ices on  a  voluntary  basis  so  that  it  does 
not  warrant  the  continuation  of  the 
President's  induction  powers. 

In  the  last  2  months,  there  have  been 
more  young  men  to  volimteer  for  the 
armed  services  than  volimteered  last  year 
for  the  same  2  months.  So  the  argument 
that  we  need  the  draft  to  force  people  to 
enlist  into  the  armed  services  is  not 
valid.  That,  indeed,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  facts  of  recent  history.  But  those  op- 
posed to  that  argiunent,  led  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
the  Senate,  raised  the  specter  that  our 
defense  posture  will  be  deeply  endangered 
and  that  if  we  do  not  have  the  draft  we 
will  become  a  second-rate  power  In  the 
world. 

How  tragic  It  is  to  hear  these  state- 
ments, because  they  clearly  define  our 
stength  in  the  world  in  military  terms 
and  military  terms  alone,  and  say  that  we 


believe  what  makes  us  strong  is  the  fact 
that  we  can  place  x  number  of  men  im- 
der  arms,  and  the  fact  that  we  can  an- 
nihilate and  Idll  x  number  of  people, 
and  that  is  what  makes  us  a  first-rate 
power. 

How  little  understanding  is  demon- 
strated here  of  what  truly  is  the  cause 
for  our  greatness.  Stop  and  think  of  the 
fact  that  Japan  today  is  considered  a 
great  power.  In  fact,  it  is  considered  the 
second  most  viable  power  in  the  free 
world  today.  Yet  the  Japanese  spend 
about  1  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  on  defense,  as  opposed  to  the 
8.2  percent  that  we  spend  on  national 
defense. 

Why  is  it  that  they  are  such  a  great 
power  if  they  do  not  have  the  military 
might  and  destructive  capability  that  we 
have?  Obviously,  the  true  measure  of 
greatness  is  not  in  militaristic,  imperial- 
istic muscle,  but  in  the  strength  of  the 
economic  fiber  that  a  nation  has. 

Our  strength  lies  not  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Our  strength  lies 
throughout  this  country  in  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  its  people.  The  strength 
of  this  Nation  lies  in  its  productive  ca- 
pacity and  in  its  economic  might,  and 
not  in  its  military  might.  So  those  who 
tell  us  that  we  have  to  have  more  people 
under  arms,  costing  us  more  money, 
really  do  not  address  themselves  to  what 
is  so  Important  in  understanding  the  sit- 
uation; namely,  that  it  is  not  our  defense 
capability  that  enables  us  to  compete 
with  commimism.  The  chance  of  our 
success  lies  not  in  our  Military  Establish- 
ment, but  in  our  economic  establishment. 

If  the  Commimist  system  falls  in  any 
degree  because  of  the  dictatorial  na- 
ture of  their  government,  they  need 
but  tighten  the  screws  on  the  people 
they  control.  In  so  doing,  they  weather 
through  any  economic  or  sociological 
dislocation  they  might  suffer  as  a  result 
of  their  inordinate  and  insuflBcient  mili- 
tary expenditures. 

If  we  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
however,  make  a  similar  mistake  in  the 
expenditures  we  make  in  the  national  de- 
fense, if  we  overspend  foolishly  for  our 
defense — as  I  think  we  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  10  years,  and  are  doing  under 
the  present  administration — if  we  have 
600.000  more  men  under  arms  thtm  we 
need,  and  if  this  costs  us  $6  billion  a 
year,  and  it  is  assumed  that  ans^thing 
spent  in  the  name  of  defense  Is  an  in- 
adequate expenditure,  then  the  only  re- 
course we  have  is  to  use  the  tactics  of 
the  Soviets  and  to  tighten  the  screws 
on  the  people  through  regulation, 
through  a  dictatorial  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

However,  there  is  one  imique  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union  or  communism,  and  that  is  that 
when  they  tighten  the  screws  and  in- 
tensify the  dictatorial  form  of  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  great  loss.  They  make 
no  pretense  over  the  fact  that  they  are 
fighting  for  individual  freedom  or  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

But  when  we  do  it  we  destroy  the  very 
thing  we  are  supposed  to  be  fighting  for 
or  defending. 

So  those  who  think  we  are  marching 


along  toward  a  greater  degree  of  self 
defense  find  we  are  marching  along  to- 
ward a  greater  loes  of  personal  freedoms 
and  economic  well-being.  This  we  see 
very  clearly  in  the  draft,  because  we  deny 
freedom  and  justice  to  our  young.  But 
more  Importantly,  I  think  the  issue  Is 
sharpened  through  a  comparison  of  his- 
tory, realizing  that  our  forefathers  came 
to  this  country  because  they  felt  op- 
presed  in  foreign  lands.  The  French  the 
British,  Oermans,  Slavs,  and  Poles  came 
to  this  country  fleeing  Impressment  into 
the  military  in  the  lands  where  they 
lived.  They  left  their  coimtries  to  come 
to  America  because  they  felt  it  would  be 
a  land  of  the  free,  where  they  would  not 
be  forced  into  service,  unjust  service  to 
fight  Immoral  and  unjust  wars. 

Yet  we  find  today  the  youth  of  this 
coimtry  leaving  this  great  Nation  for  the 
same  reason  our  forefathers  came  to  this 
Nation:  because  they  felt  they  were  im- 
Justly  pressed  into  service  to  fight  im- 
moral wars. 

That  this  democracy  could  take  on  the 
complexion  of  a  dictatorial  form  of 
government  really  is  something  to  cause 
great  distress.  That  we  should  find  our- 
selves in  the  minority  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  wanting  to  vector  away 
from  a  foreign  policy  that  has  brought 
us  to  this  end  is  something  very  tragic, 
just  as  it  is  that  we  should  be  required 
to  take  recourse  to  the  tools  Thomas 
Jefferson  so  ably  defined — tools  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi  is  ready  to  say 
are  necessary  for  the  Members  of  this 
body  if  they  feel  strongly  about  the  well- 
being  of  this  Nation  and  the  policies  of 
this  Nation. 

I  am  sure  my  colleague  will  agree  with 
me  that  if  we  feel  strongly  enough,  and 
we  do,  to  bring  about  unlimited  debate, 
then  certainly  the  only  recourse  is  clo- 
ture. I  can  only  say  that  I  fully  expect, 
God  willing,  to  be  a  Memt>er  of  this  body 
2  years  from  now.  If  we  are  not  success- 
ful In  the  effort  to  thwart  extension  of 
the  draft  in  this  country  today  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  give  him  notice  that 
2  years  hence,  in  order  to  reinstitute  the 
draft — and  I  am  siire  the  move  will  be 
afoot  2  years  from  now,  just  as  it  will 
be  4  years  from  now  or  6  years  from  now, 
because  there  are  some  who  feel  great- 
ness of  this  country  is  military  might — 
it  will  take  a  cloture  vote,  as  long  as 
I  am  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Let  me  add  as  an  appendage  that  were 
this  Nation  truly  in  danger  and  imder 
threat  of  invasion,  were  emergencies  to 
exist,  I  would  be  the  first  to  ask  for  the 
draft  and  to  ask  for  the  manpower  to 
come  forward  to  defend  this  coimtry; 
but  as  long  as  this  Nation  is  not  under 
threat  of  invasion  or  in  an  emergency, 
I  see  no  reason  why  we,  as  peace-loving 
people,  should,  at  the  point  of  a  gun, 
press  young  people  into  the  service  of 
this  country.  I  think  there  is  enouf^ 
greatness  about  this  country  that  there 
are  enough  pet^sle  who  will  want  to  de- 
fend it  in  peacetime  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

I  think  we  have  set  that  stage,  if  it  has 
not  been  set  and  proven  already  through- 
out the  history  of  this  country.  We  have 
set  it  with  the  ample  pay  increases  that 
have  been  passed  by  this  body  and  which 
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are  embodied  in  the  conference  report. 
I  would  hope  that  with  the  nonlnvoca- 
tion  of  cloture  tomorrow  time  would  be 
provided  for  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  come  to  their  senses  and  realize  that 
our  security  does  not  lessen  in  any 
measure. 

We  have  stationed  310,000  American 
boys  as  a  tripwire  in  Europe;  310,000 
American  boys  that  are  held  hostage  be- 
cause Europeans  have  no  faith  in  our 
commitment,  a  commitment  that  we  have 
honored  with  our  blood  in  the  First 
World  War  and  in  the  Second  World 
War.  E:ur(9eans  do  not  choose  to  do  so 
themselves  because  they  do  not  have  our 
extreme  paranoia  over  communism. 

Under  the  Nixon  doctrine  we  are  sup- 
posedly moving  away  from  the  effort  of 
physically  containing  communism,  but, 
of  course,  we  are  not  living  under  a  Nixon 
doctrine.  We  ere  living  under  a  Nixon 
rhetoric,  and  that  is  where  we  say  one 
thing,  hoping  people  will  believe  it,  while 
doing  something  else. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  know  why 
we  have  18,000  American  boys  stationed 
in  the  Philippines.  I  do  not  think  It  adds 
to  the  security  of  this  country,  yet  it 
certainly  adds  to  the  economic  burden 
that  this  country  must  endure. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  have  1,700  Amer- 
ican boys  stationed  in  Ethiopia,  except 
possibly  to  ward  off  any  Insurgency  that 
might  take  place,  and  to  guarantee  and 
insulate  the  government  of  Halle  Selassie, 
a  monarchy,  from  revolutionary  change. 

It  is  interesting  that  garrisoning  of 
American  boys  around  the  world,  by  and 
large,  is  not  so  much  to  defend  ourselves; 
and  if  It  is  to  defend  ourselves,  we  cer- 
tainly impose  on  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  what  we  consider  our  own  self- 
interest  in  the  world  today.  I  think  this 
is  most  unfortunate,  because  if  there  is 
an  interest  we  have  around  the  world  it 
should  be  in  the  legitimate  self-deter- 
mination of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
not  a  definition  that  we  might  develop. 

This,  of  course,  has  led  us  to  a  policy 
of  not  only  garrisoning  American  sol- 
diers around  the  world  so  that  we  can 
make  a  determination  of  how  the  world 
should  operate  under  our  myopic  in- 
spection, but  it  also  has  caused  us  to 
take  our  wealth  and  treasure  and  dis- 
perse it  around  the  world  like  a  drunken 
sailor.  We  would  be  better  advised  to  keep 
our  treasures  at  home  and  keep  our  boys 
at  home. 

This  is  not  isolationism.  This  is  merely 
a  new  realization  of  wherein  lies  our 
strength;  and  our  strength  lies  here  at 
home,  and  not  abroad  vrith  flabby 
troops. 

To  realize  the  true  hoax  of  what  has 
been  foisted  upon  the  American  people 
one  needs  to  read  the  continuing  crisis  of 
our  military  might  in  the  recent  series 
of  articles  in  the  Washington  Post.  I 
think  they  help  us  truly  realize  what  a 
tragic  waste  we  are  malang  of  our  re- 
sources around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that,  certainly,  if  there  is  no  other 
way  to  bring  sense  to  this  body  than  by 
extended  debate,  than  by  the  use  of  the 
filibuster,  then  I  think  it  Is  warranted. 
I  would  hope  that  this  body  tomorrow 
would  vote  not  to  close  off  debate,  would 


vote  "no"  on  cloture,  In  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide time  for  tUs  body  and  the  American 
people  to  reexamine  the  course  we  are 
charting  under  the  present  efforts  of  this 
administration. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  want  to  doubly  assure 
him  that  I  want  our  Nation  to  be  great 
for  s<xnething  in  addition  to  and  besides 
whatever  military  might  we  may  have. 
Certainly  it  is  not  my  goal  to  make  it 
great  by  virtue  of  military  might,  but  I 
certainly  want  the  other,  many  great 
things  that  we  do  have  for  our  people 
protected  properly  by  a  reasonable 
amount  of  adequate  military  strength, 
manned  by  personnel  of  a  type  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  for  us  to 
have  the  military  strength  we  need  to 
support  our  national  poUcies. 

Military  strength  is  not  a  weapon. 
Military  strength  is  not  a  person  in  a 
uniform.  Military  strength  comes  from 
the  right  kind  of  person,  with  the  right 
training,  the  right  dedication,  and  led 
by  the  proper  Icind  of  officers.  That  is  the 
kind  of  men  we  have  pleaded  for  here. 

I  have  cited  over  and  over  figures  to 
show  that  42  percent  of  our  Navy  forces 
at  sea  come  from  draft  motivated  en- 
listees. I  refer  to  the  technicians  who 
man  our  submarines,  our  carriers,  our 
carrier  planes  on  the  decks. 

The  Air  Force  is  supposed  to  be  all 
volunteer,  but  47  percent  of  these  essen- 
tial, IntelUgent  young  men  that  make  it 
possible  for  these  planes  to  fly  and  the 
missiles  to  fire  have  been  coming  into 
the  Air  Force  through  draft  motivation. 

Those  crews  are  running  out.  We  find 
by  these  new  statistics  that  we  already 
have  developed  a  situation  in  75  days 
where  very  close  to  50  percent  of  those 
who  are  coming  into  the  Army,  without 
the  influence  of  the  draft  law  being  on 
the  books,  are  not  high  school  graduates 
and  many  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
lowest  of  four  mental  categories,  the  low- 
est possible  level  of  intelligence  and  abil- 
ity that  the  services  are  allowed  to  take 
or  that  they  can  possibly  take  into  the 
service.  With  all  due  deference,  we  do  not 
get  many  men  that  way  that  are  worth 
half  their  keep,  even  while  they  are  in 
training.  When  this  bill  passes,  the  serv- 
ices will  try,  during  this  transition 
period,  with  their  pockets  stuffed  full  of 
money  to  go  out  and  make  an  effort  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  volunteers.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  I  am  certainly  interested 
in.  If  they  come  in  here,  after  spending 
money  on  these  increased  salaries  that 
go  with  this  bill,  and  show  that  they  have 
spent  it  on  "category  four"  men  they 
are  certainly  going  to  have  trouble  from 
us  here  in  Congress.  We  are  for  quality 
men.  We  have  enough  of  the  others  al- 
ready. So  we  see  what  we  will  have  if  we 
do  not  have  a  draft  law. 

This  bill  is  only  for  2  years.  During 
this  transition  period,  there  is  going  to 
be  an  opportunity  during  those  2  years 
to  see  if  we  can  get  along  without  a  draft 
law.  I  would  be  happy  if  that  proved  to 
be  true,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
be  true.  I  think  it  is  going  to  develop 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get 
young  men  of  the  right  character  and 


level  of  ability  to  carry  out  the  missions, 
and  we  will  have  to  continue  the  draft. 

With  all  deference,  the  Senator  from 
AlEuska  says  that,  regardless  of  how  it 
all  comes  out,  regardless  of  what  the 
facts  are,  2  years  from  now,  unless  there 
is  an  extreme  emergency,  he  will  sttU  be 
filibustering  against  a  like  bill.  That  is  a 
mighty  good  argument  for  the  rest  of 
the  Members  to  see  that  there  is  no  use 
to  hold  back  on  cloture  any  longer;  that 
Senators  who  think  we  ought  to  press  on 
as  to  whether  we  should  have  a  draft  law 
or  not  are  certainly  justified  In  going 
ahead  and  voting  for  cloture  in  view  of 
that  statement.  If  Senators  do  not  want 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  that  is  a  matter  for 
their  judgment.  After  all.  If  they  voted 
for  cloture  tomorrow,  they  would  not  be 
pledging  to  be  voting  for  the  bill.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  commons«ise,  Mr.  President, 
the  Nation  must  have  a  decision  made 
here,  and  every  day  adds  to  the  tragedy 
and  to  the  insecurity  of  our  country.  We 
must  make  a  decision  here  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a  draft. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
responsible  for  trying  to  set  policies  af- 
fecting world  questions,  and,  of  course, 
he  is  entitled  to  know  how  much  au- 
thority he  is  going  to  have  to  back  up 
those  policies.  I  am  not  talking  about 
trying  to  undergird  the  whole  world  and 
fight  all  Its  wars.  I  never  did  believe  in 
that,  nor  think  we  could  do  it.  but  I  am 
talking  about  the  hard  problem  any 
President  is  up  against  in  deciding  what 
policies  he  can  enunciate  and  get  carried 
out.  He  wants  to  know  whether  this 
country  is  behind  him  or  not.  He  has  to 
know  whether  or  not,  if  needed,  he  has  a 
reasonable  amount  of  military  man- 
power to  back  up  those  policies.  He  cer- 
tainly does  not  have  it  now,  and  will  not 
have  it  6  months  from  now,  especially  if 
we  rely  on  what  we  have  seen  happen 
around  here  these  last  21/2  months. 

I  refer  again  to  the  fact  that  every 
conceivable  argument  has  already  been 
made  about  this  bill.  After  it  got  to  the 
floor,  there  were  Senators  who  proposed 
that  we  have  no  draft  bill,  and  we  voted 
on  that.  There  were  others  who  said,  let 
us  have  only  18  months  of  the  draft,  and 
we  voted  on  that.  I  believe  another  one 
said  20  months  only.  All  those  proposals 
were  voted  down. 

Finally,  we  settled  on  2  years,  and  it 
rolled  on  to  passage,  as  I  say,  with  only  16 
votes  against  it. 

Time  hsis  run  out.  Reason  has  run  out. 
We  have  had  a  very  candid  notice  here 
that  "You  are  always  going  to  have  to 
invoke  cloture  on  me  as  long  as  I  am 
here,  in  order  to  get  a  draft  bill,  unless 
there  are  extreme  circumstances,  a  di- 
rect emergency  far  beyond  what  we  have 
now." 

We  need  no  further  notice  than  that. 
So  let  us  put  a  stop  to  having  to  take 
men  of  this  lowest  category  into  our 
Army.  Let  us  put  a  stop  to  losing  the 
high  school  graduates — it  has  already 
fallen  off  13  percent,  Mr.  President.  Let 
us  put  a  stop  to  that,  vote  cloture  to- 
morrow, sind  then  pass  this  bill  as  soon 
as  the  Senate  rules  will  permit. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
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tion  ia  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port.   

Mr.  ORIFFrN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGCS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  2 :  50  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  8«reed  to;  and  (at 
2:03  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
2:50  p.m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order    by    the    Presiding    OfiBcer    (Mr. 

BOGGS). 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
introduced  S.  2546  are  printed  earlier  in 
the  Record  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1970 
AND  THE  TREATIES  ON  OIL  POL- 
LUTION ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Senator  Muskie,  I  am  a  member  of 
both  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  I  participated  in  the  hearing 
held  by  the  Air  and  Water  Subcommittee 
on  the  relationship  of  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970  to  the  treaties 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 


Foreign  Relations.  The  1970  act,  which 
had  its  origin  In  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  is 
a  broad  progressive  act,  particularly 
section  11  on  oil  pollution.  I  would  like 
to  add  and  publicly  acknowledge  that 
section  U  was,  in  large  measure,  the 
product  of  Senator  Baker,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  I 
also  commend  Senator  Pell  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  who  provided 
leadership  in  that  committee,  as  he  has 
on  all  measures  relating  to  the  oceans. 

I  Joined  with  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion in  recommending  to  the  chairman 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
the  reporting  of  the  liability  treaty  fa- 
vorably, but  holding  it  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar until  the  supplementary  agree- 
ment, the  subject  of  current  negotia- 
tions, is  completed  and  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent.  I  believe 
this  is  an  appropriate  way  to  seek  the 
most  effective  overall  international 
agreement.  It  is  now  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate.  I  con- 
tinue to  support  granting  advice  and 
consent  to  the  two  treaties  while  hold- 
ing the  third  pending  further  negotla- 
ions. 

I  believe  the  issues  raised  by  the  con- 
vention and  the  domestic  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970  are  well  dis- 
cussed in  the  material  which  was  en- 
closed with  the  letter  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
will  not  repeat  them. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  com- 
mend, for  the  Record,  the  administra- 
tion for  vigorously  prosecuting  the 
formulations  of  international  agree- 
ments dealing  with  environmental  con- 
trols. As  President  Nixon  accurately 
pointed  out  in  his  transmittal  message 
and  repeated  in  his  message  on  the  en- 
vironment in  February  of  this  year,  en- 
vironmental quality  is  all  pervasive  and 
cannot  be  obtained  In  any  nation 
through  the  efforts  of  that  nation  alone. 
We  have  all  heard,  repeatedly,  over  the 
last  several  years  that  the  earth,  the  bio- 
sphere, is  a  single  system.  When  it  is  al- 
tered in  one  place  it  is  altered  in  every 
place. 

Immediately,  then  we  have  in  the  en- 
vironment an  issue  which  can,  and  I  be- 
lieve will,  bring  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
together.  The  nations  of  the  world  sim- 
ply cannot  proceed  independently  of 
each  other,  for  the  life  support  systems 
are  not  independent,  and  perhaps  from 
the  conunon  base  of  our  life  support  sys- 
tem we  can  take  significant  strides  toward 
establishing  peace  and  harmony  on 
earth. 

It  is  in  this  hope  that  I  view  the  1972 
U.N.  Conference  on  the  Environment. 
For  the  first  time  we  have  an  Issue  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  ideology  or  economic 
system.  We  have  an  issue  over  which 
everyone  shares  great  concern:  an  issue 
which  should  buUd  trust  among  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  unique  issue  where 
preserving  one's  own  interest  also  pre- 
serves the  interest  of  others. 

I  hope  the  momentum  generated 
around  the  environmental  issue,  nurtured 


by  all  people's  concern  for  the  quality  of 
their  life,  will  generate  new  horizons  of 
international  diplomatic  cooperation.  I 
urge  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  focus  on  the  environ- 
mental issue  in  this  context  for  it  affords 
perhaps  the  most  promising  view  of  the 
future. 

I  believe  the  President  recognizes  the 
fundamental  concern  over  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  It  Is  a  recognition 
shared  by  the  Congress.  In  entering  into 
and  now  transmitting  to  the  Senate  an 
agreement  to  control  pollution  of  the  sea 
by  oil  the  President  and  the  United  States 
has  moved  aggressively  in  an  area  which 
we  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  have  heard  for  many  years 
is  causing  great  degradation  of  the  bio- 
sphere of  the  world.  This  is  an  important 
treaty  and  one  which,  with  the  supple- 
mentary agreement,  will  move  the  world 
tremendous  strides,  not  Just  in  the  con- 
trol of  pollution  by  oil,  but  in  establishing 
a  climate  in  the  international  diplomatic 
community  which  would  enable  the  es- 
tablishment of  additlontd  agreements 
over  other  areas  of  environmental  con- 
trol. Examples  of  mercury,  DDT,  and 
their  general  movement  through  the  bio- 
sphere are  graphic  examples  of  the  es- 
sential need  for  international  control. 

Just  this  spring  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  in  hearings 
on  the  question  of  the  economic  impact 
of  environmental  controls  we  heard  testi- 
mony on  the  potentifid  of  U.S.  corpora- 
tions or  subsidiaries  finding  it  cheaper  to 
conduct  business  in  foreign  countries 
where  environmental  controls  are  less 
strict.  The  dimensions  of  this  problem  are 
trtdy  immense,  for  while  we  should  not 
permit  U.S.  corporations  to  construct  fa- 
cilities abroad  that  we  would  not  accept 
for  our  own  people,  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  are  very  substantial  eco- 
nomic disadvantages  imposed  on  U.S. 
corporations  in  the  international  com- 
petitive market  structure  if  they  are  re- 
quired to  conduct  their  business  opera- 
tions bearing  costs  greatly  disproportion- 
ate to  those  costs  borne  by  foreign  com- 
petitors. Perhaps,  as  we  are  investigating 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  there  are  short  term  programs 
such  as  Government  payments  of  the 
cost  differential  which  can  be  enacted. 
However,  it  should  be  immediately  ob- 
vious that  any  truly  adequate  program 
can  be  reached  only  through  interna- 
tional agreement. 

I  would  hope  the  convention  on  oil  pol- 
lution, along  with  the  1972  United  Na- 
tions Conference,  combined  with  the 
growing  concern  among  all  peoples  of  the 
world  for  the  quality  of  the  environment, 
will  establish  a  climate  in  which  we  can 
move  to  the  greatly  needed  and  expand- 
ed international  controls. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  sesslcai. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  at 
executive  business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 
RELATING  TO  INTERVENTION  ON 
THE  HIGH  SEAS  IN  CASES  OF  OIL 
POLLUTION  CASUALTIES— CER- 
TAIN AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONVENTION  FOR 
PREVENTION  OP  POLLUTION  OP 
THE  SEA  BY  OIL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  on  Executive  Cal- 
endar No.  8.  Executive  G,  91st  Congress, 
second  session,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved  ( two-thirds  of  the  Senators  tres- 
ent  concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
International  Convention  Relating  to  Inter- 
vention on  the  High  Seas  In  Cases  of  Oil 
Pollution  Casualties.  (Ex.  O.  Ninety-first 
Congress,  second  session. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification  on 
Executive  Calendar  No.  8,  Executive  G, 
91st  Congress,  second  session,  the  Inter- 
national Convention  Relating  to  Inter- 
vention on  the  High  Seas  in  Cases  of  Oil 
Pollution  Casualties. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN>.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) .  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiT),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF).  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnttson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  would  eajch  vote  yea. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMnncK) , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  frcMn  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 


Taft),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TovTER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
riELD),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  absent  on  oflB- 
cial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  1b  necessarily  absent  because  of 
religious  observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  75, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  224  Ex.] 
YEAS— 75 


Aiken 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Allen 

Dole 

McOee 

AUott 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Baker 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Montoya 

BeaU 

Fong 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Pulbrlght 

Park  wood 

Bennett 

Oambrell 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Percy 

Bible 

Qrlflln 

Projunlre 

Bogga 

Gumey 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hansen 

Roth 

Buckle; 

Harris 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Hart 

■Soitt 

Byrd,  Va. 

HolUngs 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Vft. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Spong 

Case 

Inouye 

Stennis 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Symington 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thiirmond 

Cooper 

Long 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Matblaa 
NAYS— 0 

WlUlams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Brooke 

Magnuson 

Saxbe 

Dominick 

McOovem 

Stafford 

Eastland 

Miller 

Stevens 

Ck>ldwater 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Taft 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Tower 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Young 

Javits 

Pell 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  75,  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  afiBrmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  sigreed  to. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
resolution  of  ratification  of  Calendar  No. 
9,  Executive  G — 91st  Congress  second 
session — certain  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  which 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
Certain  Amendments  to  the  International 
Convention  for  Prevention  of  Pollution  of 
the  Sea  by  Oil.  (Bx.  O,  Ninety-first  CJongrees, 
second  session.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
( Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Msiine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Rxbicoff)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr, 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  Is  necessarily  absent  because  of 
religious  observance. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  75, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  225  Ex.] 

TEAS— 75 

Aiken 

Biirdlck 

Eagleton 

Allen 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ellender 

Allott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ervln 

Anderson 

Cannon 

Pannln 

Baker 

Case 

Pong 

BeaU 

ChUes 

PMlbrtght 

Bellmon 

Church 

OambreU 

Bennett 

Cook 

Gravel 

Bentsen 

Cooper 

OrllBn 

Bible 

Cotton 

Gumey 

Boggs 

Cranston 

Hansen 

Brock 

CurtU 

HarrU 

Buckley 

Dole 

Hart 
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HoUlngs 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Bnuka 

Metcalf 

Smith 

Hughes 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Inouye 

Idontoya 

Spong 

J&ckaon 

Nelson 

StennlB 

JortUn,  N  C. 

Pack  wood 

Stevenson 

Jordan,  Idatao 

Pearson 

Symington 

Long 

Percy 

Talmadge 

Muufleld 

Proxmlre 

Thurmond 

Mathlas 

Randolph 

Tunney 

McClellan 

Roth 

Welcker 

McOee 

Schwelker 
NAYS— 0 

Wmiams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Bayh 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Magnuaon 

Saxbe 

Domini  ck 

McOovem 

Stafford 

Bastland 

Miller 

Stevens 

Gkjldwater 

MofiS 

Taft 

HarUe 

Mundt 

Tower 

Hatfield 

Muakle 

Youag 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Javlta 

Pell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  75.  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 
TRXBtrrr   to   senatok   pixl 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presictent,  with 
the  unanimous  final  ratification  of  both 
the  International  Convention  Relating  to 
Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  in  Cases 
of  Oil  Pollution  Casualties  and  the 
Amendments  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  Prevention  of  Pollution  of 
the  Sea  by  Oil.  the  Senate  is  indebted 
deeply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll).  It  was  mainly 
through  his  diligent  and  persistent  ef- 
forts In  steering  these  measures  through 
the  Committee  on  For«gn  Relations  that 
the  Senate  accepted  them  so  overwhelm- 
ingly. Senator  Pzll  has  already  estab- 
lished himself  as  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
perts in  this  body  on  the  environment. 
His  work  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  International  Envi- 
ronment has  been  outstanding. 

Unfortunately  Senator  Pkll  was  away 
on  the  official  business  of  the  Senate 
today  and  could  not  be  here  to  witness 
the  completion  of  his  work  product.  May 
I  say  again,  however,  that  we  are  deeply 
in  his  debt  and  appreciate  his  efforts 
immensely. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  question  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
NDj).  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
The  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  dlaagreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl 


(HJl.  6631)  to  amend  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1997;  to  Increttae  military  pay: 
to  authorize  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1073;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  siiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MONTOYA  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  an  order  has  already 
been  entered  with  respect  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  that 
such  period  is  not  to  extend  beyond  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  I  assume  this  will  be  the  final 
quorum  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless  the  able  assistant  Republi- 


can leader  or  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  has  something  to  say  at  the 
moment.  I  will  proceed  with  the  program 
for  tomorrow. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  recognition  of  the  two  leaders,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
In  the  order  stated:  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya)  . 

Following  this,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  11  a.m. 

Beginning  at  11  a.m.,  there  wUl  be  1 
hour  of  controlled  time  for  debate  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  extension  and  revi- 
sion of  the  draft. 

At  12  o'clock  noon,  a  mandatory  live 
quorum  call  will  occur  in  accordance  with 
Standing  Rule  XXH.  When  a  quorum  has 
been  established,  an  automatic  roUcall 
vote  will  occur  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture.  That  roUcall  vote  will  occur  about 
12:15  p.m. 

If  cloture  is  not  invoked,  presumably, 
another  cloture  motion  will  be  filed  im- 
mediately, with  a  rollcall  vote  thereon  to 
occur  on  Thursday  next. 

If  cloture  Is  Invoked  on  tomorrow,  im- 
der  the  rule,  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  6531,  the  extension 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act, 
shall  be  the  unfinished  business,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  business,  until  dis- 
posed of.  Thereafter,  under  the  rule,  no 
Senator  will  be  entitled  to  speak  in  all 
more  than  1  hour  on  the  question  of 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  or  mo- 
tions affecting  the  same. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
indicated  to  me  today  that  he  expects 
the  Senate  to  continue  its  deliberations 
with  respect  to  the  conference  report  im- 
til  that  matter  is  disposed  of.  Hence,  the 
Senate  will  not  operate  on  any  dual  track 
system  until  such  disposition  occurs. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
temper  21,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  September  20,  1971: 

TSXASTTKCB    or   THE    VUTTKD   STATES 

Romana  Acosta  Banuelos.  of  California,  to 
be  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  commen- 
tary on  U.S.  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem: 

Rn>ORT  TO  Ninth  Disteict  Residents 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
completed  a  three-year  study  of  the  metric 
system  versus  the  Inch-pound  system  of 
measurement  In  this  country.  The  study 
team  said  the  United  States  has  been  "going 
metric"  for  many  years,  and  would  continue 
to  adopt  more  and  more  metric  standards.  It 
recommended  that  we  begin  a  planned 
change  to  the  International  Metric  System. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  has 
endorsed  the  study  team's  findings  and  has 
recommended  to  the  Congress  a  careful 
change-over  to  the  metric  system  in  this 
country  over  a  10-year  span.  He  recommend- 
ed that  a  Congresslonally-created  coordinat- 
ing committee  work  out  a  timetable  for  the 
conversion. 

It  appears  inevitable  that  the  United 
States  win  be  adopting  the  metric  system, 
sooner  or  later.  This  Is  the  only  major  coun- 
try which  has  not  committed  Itself  to  the 
metric  system,  which  In  the  last  20  years  has 
become  the  dominant  system  of  measure- 
ment In  the  world. 

Most  Americans  are  not  well  versed  In  the 
metric  system,  but  statistics  show  that  those 
who  are  Informed  about  It  tend  to  favor  It. 
The  key  question  Is  not  one  of  changing  or 
not  changing  to  the  metric  system,  but 
whether  we  will  change  by  plan  or  no  plan. 

Admittedly,  some  measurements  and  some 
dimensions  probably  wlU  never  be  changed, 
such  as  railroad  track  widths,  the  length  of 
football  fields,  and  baseball  diamond  dimen- 
sions. Many  sectors  of  our  society,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  have  changed,  or  are  In  the 
process  of  changing,  to  metric  measure- 
ments— the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  the 
military,  and  even  the  space  program,  among 
others. 

The  question  of  "going  metric"  has  raised 
many  arguments,  however.  Those  favoring 
the  change  point  out: 

Change  to  the  metric  system  would  en- 
hance otir  position  In  world  trade  markets 
with  nations  already  on  the  metric  system. 

Since  metric  units  are  related  by  multiples 
of  ten,  problems  of  calcvilatlon  would  be 
simplified  as  compared  to  the  inch-pound 
calculations.  Education  In  metric  terms  also 
would  be  simplified. 

With  increased  trade  jxrtentlals  brought  on 
by  a  switch  to  the  metric  srystem,  the  bene- 
fits of  conversion  would  offsel;  the  costs  of 
conversion. 

Change  to  the  metric  system  In  the  U.S. 
Ls  inevitable,  so  we  might  as  well  do  It  now 
and  avoid  unneceeeary  expense  later. 

Those  arguing  against  the  change  point 
out: 

Conversion  would  incur  additional  work, 
time,  and  cost  to  re-educate  the  public. 

There  Is  a  natural  reluctance  to  abandon 
something  deeply  Imbedded  In  a  coimtry's 
learning  system. 

There  would  be  an  enforced  obac^escence 
of  many  machines,  parts,  equipment  and  ap- 
pUancee.  Firms  wovild  be  forced  to  keep,  or 
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produce,  double  inventories  of  products  and 
parts. 

Adoption  of  the  metric  system  might  give 
foreign  metric  countries  an  added  edge  In 
exporting  products  to  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  re- 
newed interest  In  the  metric  system  during 
the  1960s  wtks  the  decline  in  the  U.S.  share 
of  world  trade.  With  the  posBlblllty  that  the 
European  (Common  Market  may  become 
stronger,  the  Industrialized  members  of  the 
bloc  will  offer  even  more  comp>etltion  to  U.S 
products  in  the  world's  metric  markets. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  study  Is  now 
being  reviewed  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. To  date,  there  has  been  no  specific 
legislation  piroposed  for  conversion  to  the 
metric  system. 

Before  Congress  acts  on  any  metrlficatlon 
plan  It  must  make  a  thorough  appraisal  of 
all  of  the  ramifications  of  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  In  oommerce.  Industry,  and 
the  dally  domestic  life  styles  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  overriding  question  will  be  what 
measurement  can  best  serve  the  future  needs 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  WAGE-PRICE  FREEZE — TO  THE 
ADVANTAGE  OF  INDUSTRY  AT 
THE  EXPENSE  OF  CONSUMER 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 
article  entitled  "What's  Good  for  Corpo- 
rate America  Isn't  Grood  for  the  Country," 
published  in  the  Wsishlngton  Post  of  Au- 
gust 25.  He  points  out  accurately  the 
several  ways  the  wage-price  freeze  will 
work  to  the  advantage  of  industry  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer.  Also,  I  would 
like  to  endorse  his  recommendations  for 
current  reading  on  the  general  subject  of 
"Who  Owns  America." 

Prom  Mr.  von  Hoffman's  astute  article 
it  is  clear  that  corporate  America's  con- 
ception of  the  shape  of  the  economy  is 
not  good  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  But 
perhaps  he  has  proven  a  further  point 
The  facts  he  presents  would  adequately 
substantiate  an  article  entitled  "What's 
Good  for  Corporate  America  Isn't  Really 
After  All." 

As  he  describes,  in  striving  to  absorb 
smaller  competitors,  effect  mergers,  and 
wield  influence  over  the  economy  and  the 
Government,  the  large  corporations  have 
lost  any  competition-stimulated  creativ- 
ity that  they  once  may  have  had.  The 
giants  of  American  Industry  who  extol 
the  virtues  of  free  enterprise  have  lost 
the  will  or  desire  to  unnpete  and  conse- 
quently the  impetus  to  innovate.  They 
have,  by  appljrlng  their  power  to  deter 
the  development  of  new  devices  and 
techniques  that  would  threaten  that 
vested  power,  bought  short-term  security 
at  the  expense  of  long-term  progress. 


Not  only  will  the  consumer  suffer  from 
the  absence  of  superior  and  safer  goods, 
but  corporate  America  will  also  suffer, 
having  lost  its  innovative  preeminence  to 
other  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

What's  Good  fob  Cospokatx  Amxrica  Isn't 

Good  foe  thx  Country 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Both  the  announcement  and  much  of  the 
reaction  of  the  President's  espousal  of  Dem- 
ocratic economics  has  bad  an  Amerlca-ls- 
golng-to-war  ring  about  It.  Many  exhorta- 
tions to  unity  in  the  hour  of  crisis.  Much 
talk  about  sacrifice  in  this  moment  of  peril 
and  very  little  discussion  of  the  culpability 
of  those  who  brought  us  to  It. 

The  raising  of  questions  Is  made  to  seem 
unpatriotic  or  eccentric.  The  President  talks 
red,  white  and  blue  xenophobia,  tells  us  we 
must  be  number  one  in  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  and  In  the  world,  and  the  coun- 
try accepts  a  new  and  sweeping  exercise  of 
central  power  with  docility. 

The  governor  of  Texas  objects  and  Is  re- 
garded as  some  kind  of  nut,  an  economic 
Lester  Maddox.  The  labor  leaders  protest  the 
abrogation  of  legally  drawn  contracts  and 
are  viewed  as  wage  and  salary  profiteers. 
Ralph  Nader  suggests  that  there  was  ad- 
vance notice  of  the  price  freeze  given  the 
automobile  manufacturers  by  John  Connally 
and  It  Is  implied  that  he  Is  being  irrespon- 
sible. 

But  this  Isn't  the  sort  of  crisis  that  people 
should  hush  up  about.  There's  no  enemy  at 
the  gates,  and  If  we're  in  serious  trouble, 
the  fault  must  lie  with  those  who  let  It 
reach  this  point.  In  terms  of  individual 
freedom,  money  and  public  policy,  too  mucb 
is  at  stake  for  silence. 

Nader  Is  quite  right  In  publicly  question- 
Ing  the  administration's  good  faith.  Nor  is 
he  alone.  The  latest  Issue  of  U.S.  Oil  Week 
also  questions  the  probity  of  our  hypnoti- 
cally dynamic  Secretary  of  the  Tretisury : 

"One  can  only  wonder  whether  John  Con- 
nally (D-Tex.)  tipped  off  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry to  save  refiners  and  others  from  the 
horrors  of  being  frozen  Into  prices  prevailing 
across  the  nation  late  In  July.  Tipped  off  or 
not,  major  refiners  put  gasoline  prices  July 
28-30  as  much  as  six  to  eight  cents  in  some 
depressed  areas.  By  beating  the  higher  price 
before  Aug.  1,  the  industry  can  consider  the 
higher  prices  as  legal  under  the  govern- 
ment's definition  of  price  maximums." 

Before  the  new  economic  decrees  were  a 
week  old  the  government  permitted  a  huge 
price  increase  in  the  airline  Industry.  This 
was  accomplished  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  approved  reductions  of  as  much  as 
38  per  cent  In  the  schedules  of  United, 
American  and  Trans  World  Airlines.  Since 
there  was  no  corresponding  cut  in  the  cost 
of  tickets  the  Department  of  Transportation 
estimates  that  the  decision  will  put  as  much 
as  $151  million  In  these  companies'  treas- 
uries. 

When  the  decrees  were  put  into  effect, 
Connally  told  the  country  no  big  corporation 
would  dare  violate  the  price  freeze.  He  didn't 
discuss  how  easy  it  Is  to  get  around  It  simply 
by  reducing  the  quality  of  the  merchandise 
or  the  service  while  charging  the  same  cM 
prices  for  It. 

Still,  we  can  put  up  wltti  a  degree  of  un- 
fairness and  of  chiseling  and  conniving  for  a 
few  months.  What  we  can't  do  and  come  out 
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of  this  In  good  health  Is  take  the  suggestloa 
that  we  aU  play  good  soldiers  for  90  day* 
and  wait  and  see  what  happens.  You  know 
that  line  about  giving  the  President  a  chance. 
He's  had  a  chance,  a  lot  of  them;  he's  com- 
pleting his  third  year  In  office. 

These  90  days  ought  to  be  used  for  the 
most  stringent  kind  of  debate  about  what  we 
want  and  bow  we  can  best  get  It.  Certainly 
there's  no  reason  to  wait  and  see,  because 
we  know  what  we'll  get  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  more  measure*  designed  to  buttress 
the  economy  and  produce  proeperlty  by  the 
use  of  greater  federal  power  on  behalf  of  oiir 
major  corporations. 

But  Is  what's  good  for  corporate  America 
good  for  the  real  America?  All  of  us  have  been 
schooled  to  answer  yee.  We're  taught  to  chant 
It  with  almost  the  same  thoroughness  that 
Russian  children  say  It  about  the  Soviets.  The 
corporation  is  the  cheap>est  and  best  method 
of  production;  the  corporation  has  the 
money,  the  resources  and  the  Incentives  to 
produce  the  best  products  at  the  lowest 
prices. 

The  rational  part  of  us  knows  this  is  falla- 
cious or  we  wouldn't  be  In  the  fix  we're  In; 
we  wouldn't  be  excluding  the  less  expensive, 
superior  products  of  Japan  and  Oermany 
But,  In  addition,  over  the  years  a  large  body 
of  llteratiire  and  documentation  has  been 
built  up  which  demonstrates  that  the  mega- 
oorporatlon  Isn't  particularly  innovative,  that 
It  Is  wasteful,  dangerous  and  retards  the  pros- 
perity and  progress  It  claims  to  foster. 

"I  know  of  no  original  product  Invention, 
not  even  electric  shavers  or  heating  p>culs, 
made  by  any  of  the  giant  laboratories  or 
corporations  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  household  grinder,"  wrote  former  GE  vice 
president,  T.  K.  Qulnn,  In  a  much  quoted 
pn usage  from  his  book  "Olant  Business: 
Threat  to  Democracy.",  "The  record  of  yie 
giants  Is  one  of  moving  In,  buying  out  and 
absorbing  the  smaller  creators." 

And  then  It  turns  out  that  even  the  house- 
hold grinder  was  perfected  by  a  small,  Racine. 
Wisconsin,  company.  For  more  about  that  as 
well  as  a  shattering  analysis  of  the  whole 
corporate  mess,  you  might  want  to  read 
"Monopoly  Capital,"  a  modem,  American 
Marxist  classic,  by  Paul  A.  Baran  and  Paul 
M.  Sweezy  (Monthly  Review  Press,  New  York, 
paperback,  93.95). 

If  the  Idea  of  reading  a  Marxist  work  both- 
ers you,  the  story  Is  well  told  by  non-Marx- 
ists, too.  most  recently  by  Morton  Mlntz  and 
Jerry  3.  Cohen  In  their  superbly  done  book, 
"America.  Inc. — Who  Owns  and  Operates  the 
United  States,"  (Dial  Press,  New  York,  1971, 
•10).  In  It  you  will  learn  that  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  has  been  sitting  on  a  perfected 
gas  turbine  engine  which.  If  In  general  use, 
would  vastly  diminish  our  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. You  will  also  And  out  that  the  Amer- 
ican steel  Industry,  which  Is  being  allowed 
by  the  government  to  raise  Its  prices  during 
the  freeze,  made  no  research  or  development 
contribution  to  the  new  technologies  that 
gave  the  Japanese  and  Oermans  such  a  huge 
Jump  on  the  great  sluggards  In  Pittsburgh. 

There  was  more  to  le«u:n  at  the  Aug.  7 
Conference  on  Inventors  and  Non-Technical 
Barriers  to  Innovation,  sponsored  by  Ralph 
Nader's  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

From  this  meeting  it  emerged  the  Dvorak 
Simplified  Typewriter  Keybocu'd  would  not 
only  come  close  to  doubling  typing  speed  but 
make  It  possible  for  millions  of  people  to 
learn  to  type  who  can't  ^are  the  tUne  to 
master  the  present  archaic  system  Invented 
In  1878  and  imchanged  since. 

We  can  also  learn  from  the  proceedings 
of  that  meeting  that  something  In  the  order 
of  180,000  persons  a  year  are  killed  and  In- 
jured by  rotary  power  lawn  mowers;  that 
there  Is  a  far  safer  mower  which  cuts  grass 
better  that  Isn't  on  the  market  and  Isn't 
likely  to  be  put  on  the  market. 

The  list  of  better,  safer  products  you  can't 
buy  Is  very  long.  Frozen  food  pcKkages  oould 
be  made  with  a  little  marker  whlcb  would 
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tell  you  If  lU  contents  had  been  thawed  and 
then  refrozen;  there  are  several  extremely 
Inexpensive  devices  for  making  harmless 
aerosol  cans  that  wont  explode  If  kids  throw 
them  on  a  fire;  there  are  safety  caps  that 
could  be  used  on  pop  bottles  so  they  don't 
aocldentl€dly  blow  up  and  malm  and  blind 
people. 

The  modem  megaoorporatlon  has  no  In- 
centive to  Introduce  any  of  these  Improve- 
ments. It  lacks  both  the  threat  of  competi- 
tion or  government  compulsion.  Moreover,  a 
number  of  these  products  would  offend  the 
912  billion  a-year  accident  injury  Industry,  as 
Ralph  Nader  calls  the  Insurance  companies, 
repair  and  medical  service?  who  make  their 
livings  off  this  unnecessary  mayhem.  (See 
"HOW  to  Think  About  the  American  Econ- 
omy" by  Ralph  Nader  in  the  Sept.  2  Issue 
of  The  New  York  Review  of  Books.) 

If  we  come  out  of  these  90  days  resolved 
to  bolster  and  strengthen  this  set  of  eco- 
nomic arrangements  we're  simply  suicidal, 
and  even  though  we  will  be  dying  of  botulism 
In  the  soup,  lead  In  the  air.  oil  in  the  water 
and  glass  In  the  eyes.  It  will  actually  be  by 
our  own  hand. 


September  20,  1971 


LANE  KIRKLAND,  SECRETARY- 
TREASURER  AFL-CIO  SCORES 
NIXON  ADMINISTRATION'S  POL- 
ICIES 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOT.'l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
September  14,  during  the  recent  Min- 
nesota AFL-CIO  Convention  In  Minneap- 
olis, Lane  Kirkland,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  delivered  a  hard-hitting 
speech  against  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  new  economic 
plan.  Since  the  talk  deserves  a  wider 
audience,  I  take  the  opportimity  to 
make  it  available  in  the  Record: 

Text  or  Address  Dki^verks  bt  AFL-CIO 

SECSZTAKT-TRXASiraEB     LAKX     KOKUklTD 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  been  subjeoted  to 
a  new  style  o(f  government,  unusual  and  dan- 
geroius  In  a  democracy:  government  by  sur- 
prise. In  the  dark  of  the  night. 

Sudden  shifts  oi  the  p>arty  Une,  so  extreme 
that  they  would  embarrass  the  Kremlin,  are 
ooncelved  In  secrecy  by  a  haiutful  of  men 
whose  loyalties  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
confines  of  Inherited  or  hustled  wealth.  The 
conclusion  arises  that  If  socialism  ever  doee 
come  to  this  country.  It  will  owne  at  the 
hands  of  right-wing  RepubUcaas,  under  a 
Madison  Avenue  label,  for  the  welfare  and 
benefit  of  corporate  Amerloa. 

One  thing  can  be  said  for  those  who  now 
control  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment— they  have  no  shame  whatever  about 
taking  care  of  their  own  and  they  do  it 
brazenly  and  generously,  confident  of  the 
protection  of  the  press.  I  only  vrlah  that  the 
so-called  friends  of  the  working-man  were 
half  so  loyal  to  the  Interests  of  tho«  who 
support  them  for  office. 

We  are  reminded  again  that  labor  has  mora 
than  one  role  to  play  In  a  deoxxsratlc  society. 
The  trade  union,  of  course,  exists  to  defend 
and  advance  the  Interests  of  workers  in  thelx 
places  of  em.ployment.  But  an  equally  fimda- 
meittal  role  of  free  trade  union  movement  Is 
to  defend  the  rights  of  free  working  men 
against  the  excessive  and  oppressive  acts  of 
the  state.  We  do  not  propose  to  forget  or  neg- 
lect that  responalbUity,  regardless  of  its  ef- 
fects on  our  popularity  among  those  caught 
up  In  the  exubaranoe  of  new  slogans  and  new 
ilietaclc. 


We  will  not  lie  down  and  roU  over.  We  will 
not  blindly  follow  Nixon's  midnight  shifts  In 
the  party  line.  We  will  resist  any  effort  to  re- 
duce the  Amerlcaa  worker  to  a  tool  or  Instru- 
ment of  an  autocratic  national  policy. 

Mr.  Nixon  called  on  August  16  for  the 
adoption  of  a  new  kind  of  aoclailsm  for  the 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  public  Interest. 
On  September  5 — on  IsJboe  Day — ^he  pre- 
scribed sterner  competitive  free  enterprise 
and  harder  work  for  workers.  He  expressed  no 
syn^Mthy  and  offered  no  hope  to  the  poor, 
the  unemployed,  the  aged  or  the  young.  He 
didn't  explain  to  them  how  they  can  im- 
prove thamselves  through  fiercer  competi- 
tion, or  how  the  work  ethic  can  brighten  the 
lives  of  those  who  can  find  no  work  to  do. 

Let  me  recall  brlefiy  what  Mr.  Nixon's 
polloles  have  meant  to  America  so  far. 

When  he  took  office  In  January  of  1969, 
he  promised  to  bring  down  Inflation  and 
stabilize  the  value  of  the  dollar  without  dam- 
aging the  economy,  without  Injuring  the 
good  and  welfare  of  workers  or  any  other 
sector  of  the  economy. 

He  promised  especially  to  avoid  Increasing 
unemployment.  He  promised  to  pursue  pol- 
icies that  would  create  five  million  new  JObe. 
After  moving  into  the  White  House,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  AFtr-CIO  Executive  Council,  he 
underlined  his  pledge  to  curb  inflation 
"without  asking  wage  earners  to  pay  for  sta- 
bUlty  with  their  Jobs." 

His  solution  was  to  cut  government  spend- 
ing, withdraw  and  reduce  government  serv- 
ices and  tighten  the  money  supply.  That  was 
Game  Plan  Number  One.  It  was  an  unmiti- 
gated disaster. 

There  are  not  flve  million  new  Jobs.  In- 
stead, flve  million  workers  are  unemployed; 
14>/j  million  Americans  are  on  the  welfare 
rolls,  not  because  they  are  fakers  and  chisel- 
ers,  as  the  President  Implies,  but  because 
they  are  in  need,  unable  to  work  or  unable 
to  find  work.  25 >^  million  citizens  of  the 
richest  nation  on  earth  are  living  in  poverty. 

Industrial  production  stands  at  73  percent 
of  capacity.  More  than  800  American  com- 
munities are  economic  disaster  areas. 

Instead  of  reducing  Inflation,  the  Nixon 
Game  Plan  actually  accelerated  It.  The  4.2 
percent  Inflation  rate  of  1968  Jumped  to  5.4 
percent  in  1969,  Mr.  Nixon's  flrst  year  in  office. 
It  climbed  to  5.9  i>ercent  In  1970,  and  Infla- 
tion Is  still  with  us. 

There  has  been  no  recession  for  bankers 
and  giant  corporations.  For  2J4  years,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  Game  Plan,  the  rich 
have  been  getting  richer.  America's  wealth 
has  been  steadily  concentrated  In  fewer  and 
fewer  hands. 

Bank  after  bank  has  reported  proflt  booms 
that  raised  their  annual  proflt  rates  by  15 
or  20  percent  or  more. 

And  because  price  Increases  kept  pace  with 
soaring  interest  rates,  corporate  earnings  re- 
ports averaged  10  percent  higher  during  the 
flrst  half  of  1971  than  last  year. 

Workers  and  consumers  paid  for  that.  Con- 
trary to  Mr.  Nixon's  pledge,  workers  have 
paid  not  only  with  their  Jobs,  but  with  their 
savings,  with  the  welfare  of  their  families 
and  with  their  goals  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

Game  Plan  Number  One  did  not  create 
stability.  It  undermined  the  stability  of 
American  society  precisely  u  labor  predicted 
it  would. 

Now,  after  2%  years  of  destructive  ex- 
perimentation with  discredited  economic 
theories,  Mr.  Nixon's  new  game  plan,  his  so- 
lution to  the  economic  mess  he  has  created. 
Is  only  to  heap  new  burdens  on  wage  earners, 
to  starve  the  public  interest  still  further,  and 
to  make  the  rich  still  richer. 

On  August  19,  four  days  after  President 
Nixon  unveiled  his  Game  Plan  Number  Two, 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  declared  that 
labor  has  no  confldence  In  Mr.  Nixon's  ability 
to  manage  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of  America's 
citizens. 
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Most  of  the  dlscxiaslon  since  then  has 
revolved  around  Labor's  objections  to  the 
wage-price  freeze.  The  Council  said  that  the 
President's  formula  was  unequitable,  unjust, 
unfair  and  unworkable.  It  Is  all  of  those 
things.  It  demands  sacrlflces  from  virage  earn- 
ers only,  and  It  does  nothing  whatever  to 
control  speculators,  proflteers  and  interest- 
gouging  moneylenders,  who  are  the  greatest 
source  of  inflation. 

But  an  even  worse  aspect  of  the  President's 
program  has  had  too  little  attention.  That 
is  his  proposal  to  transfer  even  more  of  the 
public  treasury — billions  of  dollars  that  be- 
long to  the  taxpayers  and  the  people — Into 
the  hands  of  big  business. 

He  Is  asking  Congress  to  grant  a  10  percent 
tax  credit  this  year  and  flve  percent  In  future 
years  on  any  amount  of  money  business  may 
feel  Inclined  to  Invest  In  new  plant  and 
equipment. 

He  Is  asking  Congress  to  defer  federal  taxes 
on  the  profits  of  foreign  export  subsidiaries 
of  U.S.  corporation.  He  is  asking  for  these 
two  giveaways  on  top  of  the  rapld-deprecla- 
tlon  gimmick  he  gave  business  earlier  this 
year. 

These  three  programs  would  relieve  busi- 
ness of  970  billion  in  federal  tax  obligations 
over  the  next  10  years.  And  that  Is  970  bUUon 
out  of  the  pockets  of  ordinary  taxpayers. 
That  is  970  billion  in  public  funds  that  this 
nation  desperately  needs  for  public  purjxjses. 
And  yet  the  President  calls  this  trickle-down 
scheme  a  "Job  development  tax  program." 

jiist  how  badly  does  America  need  new 
machinery  for  private  industry  when  bvisl- 
nessmen  can  find  no  use  for  27  percent  of  the 
productive  capacity  that  already  exists? 

How  many  new  Jobs  will  be  crea(ted  by  the 
sophisticated  automated  equipment  that 
industry  does  buy? 

What  good  will  It  do  to  Increase  federal 
subsidies  for  the  runaway  corporations  that 
are  already  looting  the  American  economy 
and  exporting  the  Jobs  and  earning  power  of 
American  workers  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth? 

What  this  program  adds  up  to  Is  a  Job- 
elimination  scheme.  Nothing  about  It  is 
designed  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  or 
improve  the  well  being  of  a  single  American 
family.  Just  the  opposite.  American  families 
are  expected  to  pay  the  cost.  Look  closely  at 
how  the  President  proposes  to  fund  his  970 
billion  relief  program  for  business : 

First,  he  wants  to  take  money  from  the 
poor,  by  delaying  welfare  reforms  he  has 
repeatedly  urged — reforms  that  are  long 
overdue  and  desperately  needed. 

Second,  he  wants  to  take  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  federal  employees  by  delaying 
wage  increases  they  have  already  earned 
until  next  July. 

Third,  he  wants  to  cut  back  federal  em- 
ployment by  flve  percent  and  further  reduce 
government  services. 

Finally,  he  wants  to  delay  the  federal  aid 
that  is  needed  to  restore  and  maintain  many 
of  the  functions  of  America's  states  and 
cities,  and  that  he  has  promised  so  many 
times. 

President  Nixon  has  reversed  America's 
most  urgent  priorities. 

America's  problems  cannot  be  solved  and 
her  needs  cannot  be  met  by  richer  banks  and 
fatter  corporate  earnings. 

America's  needs  are  public  needs,  and  the 
970  billion  the  President  proposes  to  give 
away  shoiild  be  used  for  public  purposes. 

It  should  be  used  for  schools,  hospitals 
and  waste-disposal  systems.  It  should  be 
used  for  low-cost  hoxislng  and  low-cost  tran- 
sit systems.  It  should  be  used  for  cleaning  all 
the  air  and  the  water.  It  should  be  used  for 
training  the  unemployed,  and  for  retraining 
and  upgrading  skills  to  meet  the  nation's 
needs. 

It  should  be  used  to  promote  public  safe- 
ty— to  man  and  equip  police,  flre  and  public 
service  departments.  It  should  be  used  to 
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provide  day-care  centers  and  to  enlarge 
medical  schools. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  things  that 
President  Nixon  proposes  to  short-change  in 
order  to  enrich  corporate  America. 

They  have  been  short-changed  too  long  al- 
ready. Instead  of  cutting  back  Investment  In 
these  areas,  America  should  vastly  Increase 
It.  America  should  convert  her  unused  In- 
dustrial capacity  and  marshal  her  unem- 
ployed manpower  to  meet  the  real  needs — 
the  public  needs — of  the  American  people. 

Public  Investment  also  Is  what  America 
needs  to  strengthen  the  private  economy. 

Business  needs  markets  more  than  addi- 
tional machinery. 

Americans  need  Incomes  and  purchasing 
power  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  things  In- 
dustry makes. 

What  America  needs  most  Is  Jobs — Jobs 
for  the  flve  million  now  unemployed  and  for 
the  millions  more  who  are  underemployed. 
Jobs  for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  returning 
GIs  and  displaced  defense  workers;  Jobs  in 
the  public  service. 

Money  spent  in  the  public  sector  would 
create  Jobs,  pay  wages,  buy  materials,  in- 
crease purchasing  power  and  strengthen  the 
private  economy.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
make  America  a  better,  safer,  healthier  place 
for  all  Americans. 

So  that  is  why  the  AFL-CIO  has  called  on 
the  Congress  to  reject  President  Nixon's  tax 
giveaway  scheme. 

We  have  a  fight  on  our  hands,  and  we  in- 
tend to  win  It.  The  flrst  step  Is  to  see  that 
our  fellow  citizens  really  understand  what 
Is  at  stake,  and  that  they  remind  their  rep- 
resentatives what  America's  needs  and  priori- 
ties really  are. 

But  beyond  this  legislative  battle  lies  a 
bigger  Job. 

America's  problems  stem,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  from  a  failure  of  leadership. 
America  needs  leaders  who  can  do  more  than 
divert  public  funds  Into  private  pockets  and 
exhort  workers  to  work  harder  to  make  up 
the  difference.  She  needs  leaders  who  care 
about  human  beings.  And  it  Is  our  task  to 
see  that  she  gets  what  she  needs. 

In  this  last  third  of  the  20th  Century, 
the  labor  movement  Is  the  only  major  force 
still  united  and  still  flghtlng  for  the  Ameri- 
can dream,  still  insisting  on  the  rights  of 
Individual  men  and  women  to  share  in  the 
abundance  and  the  opportunity  that  Amer- 
ica promises. 

Labor  Is  united  as  never  before  in  its 
fundamental  alms  and  goals.  To  the  greatest 
extent  In  years,  labor  Is  speaking  with  a  sin- 
gle voice — and  it  is  no  secret  that  President 
Nixon  deserves  some  of  the  credit  for  that. 
His  policies  are  "bringing  us  together." 

Over  the  next  14  months.  In  every  state 
and  In  every  city,  labor  vrill  be  conducting 
the  greatest  political  education  and  voter 
registration  drive  ever  mounted.  Our  aim  is 
to  see  that  America  has,  as  her  elected  offi- 
cials, men  and  women  whose  goal  Is  to  build 
America,  and  who  put  the  interests  of  all 
the  people  above  private  greed. 

The  AFL-CIO  Is  confident  that  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Minnesota  labor  move- 
ment will,  once  again,  do  their  full  share. 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  participate 
In  this  convention.  And  good  luck  to  you  all. 


U.S.  DEPENDENCE  ON  COMMUNIST 
RUSSIA  FOR  CHROME  SHOULD 
END 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIBCIMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  military  procurement  bill  now  pend- 
ing contains  a  provision  which  would 
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end  U.S.  dependence  on  Communist 
Russia  for  a  vital  defense  material; 
namely,  chrome. 

Chrome  is  essential  for  such  items  as 
jet  aircraft,  missiles,  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

Section  503  of  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  w£is  approved  by  13  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Three  members  were  absent,  but  the 
vote  was  unanimous  among  those  pres- 
ent. 

It  is  not  logical  that  the  United  States 
should  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  arm 
itself  against  possible  aggressors,  the 
foremost  being  Russia,  and  yet  simul- 
taneously put  itself  in  a  position  of  de- 
pendence on  Russia  for  a  vital  material. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  two 
editorials  dealing  with  this  subject. 

One,  captioned  "Open  a  Door  to 
Chrome,"  was  published  in  the  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Banner  on  August  12, 
1971. 

The  other  editorial,  captioned  "End 
Stupid  Boycott,"  was  published  in  the 
Belleville  (HI.)  News-Democrat  of  Au- 
gust 16, 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Nashville,   (Tenn.)   Banner,  Aug. 

12,  1971] 

Open  a  Doob  to  Chboue 

Under  the  pressing  order  of  urgent  public 
business  belongs  the  legislation,  Introduced 
by  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to 
end  dependence  of  the  United  States  upon 
Russia  for  chrome  ore. 

That  Is  a  material  vital  to  our  national 
defense.  It  is  essential  for  such  items  as  Jet 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  nuclear  submarines. 

Until  1967  the  Nation's  chief  supplier  was 
Rhodesia — a  source  moved  out  of  legal  reach 
by  the  U.N.'s  total  embargo  on  Rhodeslan 
trade,  Joined  through  unilateral  action  by 
then  President  Johnson.  Amazing  as  it  might 
seem.  It  is  against  the  law  to  buy  an  oimce 
of  chrome  from  that  strongly-antl-Commu- 
nlst  country,  but  not  against  the  law  to  buy 
It  from  Soviet  Russia. 

That  arrangement  doesn't  make  sense  now, 
and  never  did. 

Says  Senator  Byrd:  "I  do  not  believe  it  is 
logical  to  continue  to  be  dependent  on  Com- 
munist Russia  for  a  material  vital  to  our 
riatlonal  defense. 

"We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
weapKsnry  as  a  protection  against  possible 
Russian  aggression. 

"Russia  is  the  Nimiber  One  reason — and 
indeed  almost  the  sole  reason — for  our  huge 
defense  expenditures." 

The  legislative  proposal  specifically:  That 
the  Chief  Executive  could  not  prohibit  im- 
ports of  a  strategic  material  from  a  Free 
World  country  IF  Importation  of  the  same 
material  is  permitted  from  a  Communist - 
dominated  country. 

The  corrective  device  is  sorely  needed,  and 
Congress  should  get  on  with  it  immediately. 

[From  the  Belleville   (111.)    News-Democrat, 

Aug.  16,  1971] 

End  STUPm  Botcott 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Virginia  has  in- 
troduced a  piece  of  legislation  which  Is  vital 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States  as  a  free 
nation. 

Byrd's  bill  provides  simply  that  importa- 
tion of  strategic  materials  from  a  Free  World 
country  cannot  be  prohibited  so  long  as  Im- 
ports of  the  same  commodities  are  permitted 
from  a  Communist  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  correct 
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an  almost  Insane  situation  which  baa  been 
permitted  to  develop  and  which  now  en- 
dangers America's  capacity  to  defend  herseU 
m  the  event  of  Soviet  ag^vnlon. 

This  Is  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
buy  chrome  ore,  vital  to  defense  production, 
from  Rhodesia,  and  Its  Increasing  reliance 
upon  none  other  than  Russia  for  this  stra- 
tegic material. 

The  United  States  refuaes  to  trade  with 
Rhodesia  because  It  is  ruled  by  a  minority 
government  and  allegedly  Is  a  threat  to  Inter- 
national peace.  As  a  consequence  the  U.S. 
now  buys  the  bulk  of  Its  chrome  ore  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  country  which  Is  ruled 
by  a  brutal  one-party  dictatorship  that 
habitually  Instigates  threats  to  world  peace. 

The  result  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
hinged  its  defense  production  upon  the  very 
nation  we  are  supposed  to  be  defending  our- 
selves against.  Dependence  now  Is  estimated 
at  more  than  50  percent.  It  will  go  higher  to 
the  point  of  paralyzing  American  defenses 
unless  our  elected  representatives  stir  them- 
selves. 

Byrd'a  legislation  would  have  the  effect  of 
reopening  trade  with  Rhodesia  and  relaxing 
the  Soviet  grip  on  America's  defenses. 

The  Issue  Is  nothing  less  than  our  survival 
as  a  free  and  Independent  nation.  But  of- 
ficial Washington  today  Is  so  hung  up  on 
optimistic  hopes  of  peace  that  neither  the 
administration  nor  Congress  will  act  unless 
they  hear  from  the  people. 


MIZELL  NEWSLETTER  AND 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  WILMER  MIZEU 

or    NOBTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
advise  my  coIlea«rues  that  I  am  sending 
to  every  residence  in  North  Carolina's 
Fifth  Congressional  District  a  newslet- 
ter/questionnaire designed  to  Inform  my 
constituents  of  the  business  at  hand  in 
the  Congress  and,  at  the  same  time.  And 
out  how  they  feel  about  the  issues  facing 
us  today. 

As  I  said  in  my  personal  message  to 
these  Fifth  District  citizens,  if  govern- 
ment Is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  govern- 
ment on  a  two-way  street. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  intend  to  Inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  my  constituents  on  the  issues  raised 
in  the  questionnaire,  as  soon  as  those 
questionnaires  have  been  returned  and 
the  results  tabulated. 

I  believe  it  will  be  informative  and 
helpful  to  my  colleagues,  as  it  will  be  to 
me,  and  I  would  now  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  newsletter 
along  with  the  questions  that  comprise 
my  1971  legislative  questionnaire: 

WrLMCR     D.     MlZELL     REPOBTS     TO     THE     PlTTH 

District.    North    Carolina,    From    Con- 
CRrss 

Dear  Friends:  In  my  continuing  effort 
to  bring  the  work  of  the  Oovemment  clcjser 
to  you.  the  people  of  the  fifth  district.  I  am 
pleased  to  begin  this  new  series  of  news- 
letters, outlining  actions  and  positions  I 
have  taken  on  the  various  issues  confront- 
ing the  92d  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

With  this  newsletter,  I  hope  to  give  you 
some  useful  Information  on  a  variety  of 
Issues — those  that  affect  you  ptersonally  and 
directly,  and  those  that  have  been  the  subject 
of  Intensive  national  debate. 
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I  solicit  your  views  on  all  of  these  Issues, 
because  I  believe  that  government  that  Is 
truly  effective  must  be  government  on  a 
two-way  street.  This  Is  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy, and  we  must  all  do  our  part  If  de- 
mocracy Is  to  succeed. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  trust  and 
confidence  In  my  efforts  to  serve  you,  and 
I  pledge  my  continued  best  efforts  to  be  as 
capable  a  steward  of  your  trust,  and  as  effec- 
tive a  representative  of  your  views,  as  I  can 
poeslbly  be. 

Sincerely. 

WiLMEH    D.    MiZXLL. 


September  20,  1971 


VtETNAK 

The  war  In  Vietnam  continues  to  claim 
high  priority  In  the  councils  of  government 
and  In  the  thoughts  and  discussions  of  all 
Americans. 

Substantial  progress  Is  being  made  toward 
ending  American  Involvement  In  that  war. 
while  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  risk  of 
future  war  and  enhancing  the  chance  for 
lasting  p>eace. 

There  now  appear  to  be  some  signs  of 
progress  In  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  but  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  negotiating 
process  Is  very  slow,  often  exasperating  and 
not  given  to  rapid  progress.  All  of  us,  how- 
ever, pray  that  these  negotiations  wUl  bring 
a  swift  and  Just  end  to  the  war,  so  that  our 
fighting  men  and  American  prisoners  of  wax 
can  be  returned  safely  home. 

Beyond  the  negotiating  front,  there  are 
even  more  positive  signs  pointing  toward  a 
total  disengagement  of  American  forces  from 
the  war.  Our  men  are  now  being  brought 
home  at  a  rate  of  about  15,000  a  month,  and 
President  Nixon's  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  has 
already  brought  about  the  vrtthdrawal  of 
more  than  320,000  American  soldiers. 

This  policy  of  withdrawal  contrasts  with 
eight  years  of  sustained  escalation  of  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  Vietnam,  beginning  In 
1961.  Casualty  figures  have  reached  their 
lowest  point  since  the  massive  troop  buildup 
began  six  years  ago. 

We  will  not  be  satisfied,  of  course,  until 
there  are  no  casualties,  but  we  must  be  sure 
the  45,000  men  who  have  already  died  In  this 
tragic  confilct  have  not  died  In  vain. 

We  have  taken  positive,  concrete  steps 
which  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
who  truly  seek  peace,  and  those  stepw  are 
now  leading  us  toward  a  full  generation  of 
peace  for  the  American  people. 

busing  amendment 

On  AprU  19.  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coxirt  handed  down  Its  decision  in  the  case 
of  Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education,  which  was  regarded  as  a  landmark 
case  In  the  continuing  school  desegregation 
controversy. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  forced  busing  of 
school  chUdren  to  achieve  racial  balance  Is  an 
acceptable  policy.  With  thousands  of  you,  and 
with  millions  of  Americans  across  the  coun- 
try, I  find  the  policy  of  forced  busing  com- 
pletely unacceptable. 

I  have  made  my  position  clear  on  this  Issue 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  again  In  the  92nd,  I  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  have  preserved  the 
right  of  public  school  students  to  attend 
their  neighborhood  schools. 

Because  the  Supreme  Court  ruled.  In  effect, 
that  the  neighborhood  schools  concept  was 
unconstitutional,  any  regular  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  supporting  that  concept 
would  automatically  be  struck  down  and  niU- 
Ilfied  as  unconstitutional. 

The  only  remaining  recourse  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  Itself,  so 
that  It  would  say.  In  unmistakable  terms :  "No 
public  school  student  shall,  because  of  his 
race,  creed  or  color,  be  assigned  to.  or  re- 
quired to  attend,  a  particular  school." 

This  amendment  wUl  have  the  effect  of  for- 
bidding forced  busing,  and  If  enacted,  wUl  be 


an  Imjwrtant  step  toward  returning  our 
schools  to  their  original,  and  still  most  im- 
portant mission — providing  an  education  of 
the  highest  possible  quality  for  every  Ameri- 
can chUd.  whether  he  Is  black,  red.  yelloW  oi 
white. 

My  proposal  was  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  oo-sponsora  represent- 
ing constituencies  from  all  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Of  particular  interest  Is  the  fact  that  Rep. 
Charles  Raper  Jonaa  (R.-N.C.)  Is  one  of  those 
co-sponsors.  Rep.  Jonas  Is  the  congressman 
from  the  district  encompassing  the  city  of 
Charlotte,  where  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion was  prlmarUy  directed. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Rep.  Emanuel 
Celler  (D.-N.Y.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (to  which  my 
amendment  has  been  referred  for  considera- 
tion) .  and  I  have  strongly  urged  Chairman 
Celler  to  hold  hearings  on  this  measure  In 
the  Immediate  future. 

These  hearings  are  a  necessary  first  step 
toward  passage  of  this  amendment  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  final  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  a^  required  by 
the  Constitution.  An  IdentlctU  amendment 
has  recently  been  Introdii^ed  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  ''^ 

In  a  further  effort  toward  passage  of  this 
amendment,  I  have  written  to  the  Presidents 
of  the  Senate  and  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
every  state  legislature  in  the  country,  ex- 
plaining why  I  Introduced  this  amendment 
and  soliciting  their  views  and  their  support 
on  this  issue. 

I  have  also  sponsored  a  Special  Order  en 
Busing,  during  which  a  great  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  all  across  the  country  Joined 
me  in  expressing  our  strong  opposition  to 
forced  busing.  The  Special  Order  was  held 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  Just  bofore 
the  summer  recess  began. 

I  hope  these  efforts,  and  others  I  will  make 
in  the  future,  will  speed  the  day  when  our 
public  schools  return  to  their  primary  goal 
of  educating  our  children. 

If  you  would  like  to  participate  In  this 
effort,  please  write  to  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler, 
2136  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515,  and  express  your  desire 
to  see  this  legislation,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 646,  immediately  considered  and  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

TEXTILES 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting 
the  people  of  the  fifth  district  and  North 
Carolina  today  is  the  unchecked  Infiux  of 
foreign  textile  products  that  are  fioodlng  our 
domestic  markets  and  causing  increasing  un- 
employment and  plant  closings. 

Announcement  was  made  several  weeks  ago 
that  former  employees  of  Arista  Mills,  a 
Winston-Salem  textile  plant  which  closed 
last  year,  are  eligible  for  financial  and  train- 
ing assistance  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  under  provisions  of  the  Trade  E.xpan- 
slon  Act  of  1962. 

These  provisions  offer  workers  unemploy- 
ment, retraining  or  relocation  allowances  if 
it  is  established  that  "as  a  result  in  major 
part  of  trade  agreement  concessions  an  arti- 
cle is  being  imported  in  such  increased  quan- 
tities as  to  be  the  major  factor  in  causing 
or  threatening  to  cause  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment of  a  significant  number  or 
proportion  of  the  workers  of  a  firm." 

This  official  recognition  of  injury  brought 
on  by  our  present  textile  trade  policy  is  im- 
portant, but  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  pro- 
viding endless  government  subsidies  to  dis- 
placed textile  workers.  We  must  get  at  the 
root  of  the  problem — the  imports  themselves 

Arista  MUIs  Is  only  one  example  of  the 
growing  crisis  In  our  local  and  national  tex- 
tUe  Industry.  There  have  been  plant  doslngf 
In  several  of  our  fifth  district  counties,  and 
some  established  textile  towns  In  other  parts 
of  the  South  are  becoming  little  more  than 
ghOMt  towns. 
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I  am  trying  to  alleviate  this  critical  situa- 
tion through  congressional  action.  Early  In 
this  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  I  Introduced 
leglslaUon  calling  for  a  system  of  fair  but 
effective  quotas  on  textile  Imports  coming 
Into  this  country. 

My  bill  would  establish  categorical  limita- 
tions on  textUe  Imports  and  revert  the  level 
of  those  Imports  to  the  1967-68  standard, 
with  subsequent  percentage  increases  pro- 
portionate to  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
textUe  market. 

This  WU  is  quite  similar  to  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  last  year,  but  which  the 
Senate  did  not  act  on  before  adjourning.  It 
is  needed  now  more  than  ever  before :  textile 
Imports  to  this  country  rose  42  percent  last 
year  over  the  previous  record  high  year  of 
1968,  and  we  can  expect  no  relief  until  ef- 
fective quotas  are  enacted. 

I  am  presently  co-sponsoring  stUl  another 
bUl  which  provides  authority  to  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  to  set  automatic  quotas 
on  Imports  which  the  Commission  finds  In- 
jurious to  domestic  manufacturers  of  the 
same  product. 

In  addition,  I  have  made  several  speeches 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Including  a  Special  Order  on  Textiles  re- 
cently. In  which  several  congressmen  Joined 
me  in  an  effort  to  call  attention  to  the  plight 
of  our  domestic  textile  Industry.  I  am  taking 
every  step  possible  in  an  effort  to  get  effective 
legislation  passed  to  reUeve  our  growing  tex- 
tile crisis. 

rural  dkvelopmxnt 

On  two  occasions  this  year,  I  have  outlined 
plans  for  major  legislation  on  rural  develop- 
ment. Incorporating  a  six-point  program  to 
overcome  existing  shortages  in  rural  Jobs, 
housing  and  Industry,  to  upgrade  rural  edu- 
cation and  health,  and  protect  the  rural  en- 
vironment. 

The  plan  Includes  the  following  major 
points: 

(1)  Improvement  of  transportation  sys- 
tems to  open  isolated  areas  to  trade  routes. 
Inviting  Industrial  relocation.  In  the  91st 
Congress.  I  Introduced,  and  the  Congress 
passed,  legislation  establishing  a  70-30 
matching  share  formula  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary access  road  construction,  a  necessary 
first  step  in  opening  up  rural  America  to  the 
fiow  of  national  commerce. 

(2)  Industrial  development  to  provide  Job 
opportunities.  I  have  introduced  a  Rural  Job 
Development  bill  that  would  put  an  end  to 
Job-searching  before  a  young  man  could  get 
past  the  city  limits  of  his  hometown.  With 
a  series  of  tax  incentives  provided  In  the  bill, 
together  with  low  tax  bases  in  rural  areas,  an 
untapped  Industrial  labor  force,  available 
land  area  and  attractive  surroundings.  In- 
dustry would  be  strongly  attracted  to  these 
underdeveloped  areas  where  Job  opportuni- 
ties have  been  lacking. 

(3)  Vocational  training.  This  is  the  best 
form  of  manpower  training  available  for  the 
money  anywhere,  providing  skilled  labor  for 
local  Industry  and  a  good  Income  for  the 
laborer.  There  Is  a  strong  vocational  training 
program  included  in  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Program,  which  encom- 
passes seven  of  the  fifth  district's  eight 
counties.  I  introduced  legislation  In  this 
Congress  to  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  for  another  four  years,  and  this 
topic  Is  discussed  at  greater  length  elsewhere 
In  the  newsletter. 

(4)  Rural  housing.  This  Is  a  major  need 
In  rural  America,  and  a  program  that  de- 
serves a  great  deal  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  in  the  past.  I  was  happy  to 
have  played  a  major  part  In  restoring  t500 
million  In  rural  housing  money — 120  million 
of  It  for  North  Carolina — which  had  been 
scheduled  to  be  cut  out  as  an  economy  meas- 
ure In  the  budget  for  this  fiscal  year.  These 
funds  are  administered  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

(5)  Preservation  of  a  quality  environment. 
Including  construction  of  adequate  water  and 
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sewage  treatment  faculties  as  areas  are  de- 
veloped industrially;  enforcement  of  new 
ant^llutlon  laws,  and  more  careful  plan- 
ning to  safeguard  our  natural  resources. 

I  am  now  In  the  planning  stage  of  drafting 
comprehensive  legislation  on  rural  develop- 
ment, which,  in  addition  to  the  needs  men- 
tioned above,  would  also  provide  for  a  better 
system  of  health  care  centers,  conveniently 
located  and  adequately  staffed,  to  Improve 
the  overall  level  of  health  care  In  rural 
America.  I  plan  to  Introduce  this  major  leg- 
islation sometime  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

WELFARE   "RETORM" 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  H.R.  1,  the  controversial  welfare  re- 
form package  that  provides  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  of  $2,400  for  a  famUy  of  four. 

I  voted  against  this  measure,  and  my  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  bUl  were  outilned  in 
a  speech  I  delivered  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
during  the  debate.  A  portion  of  that  speech 
Is  reprinted  here: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  the  efforts  being 
made  to  reform  this  country's  welfare  system. 

"None  of  us  In  this  chamber  can  take  any 
satisfaction  from  the  present  state  of  the 
welfare  program,  and  all  of  us  want  to  see 
it  changed. 

"The  overwhelming  and  ever-rising  costs 
of  welfare,  the  administrative  chaee  that 
characterizes  almost  every  single  welfare  of- 
fice In  America,  the  demeaning  effects  that 
present  welfare  efforts  have  on  recipients, 
the  actual  encouragement  of  famUy  separa- 
tion that  is  inherent  in  the  present  system — 
all  of  these  and  many  more  reasons  tell  us 
plainly  that  changes  in  the  welfare  system 
are  Imperative. 

"But  how  can  we  Justify  the  American  tax- 
payer's having  to  subsidize  another  man's 
income  from  private  employment,  or  con- 
tribute to  public  funds  that  will  totally 
provide  that  income,  when  the  taxpayer  is 
having  a  hard  enough  time  making  ends 
meet  for  his  own  family? 

"How  can  we  Justify  adding  more  than  10 
million  more  people  to  the  welfare  rolls  In 
this  country,  and  call  that  reform?  How  can 
the  Stilte  of  North  Carolina  Increase  its  wel- 
fare load  from  248,200  to  821,600 — an  increase 
of  330  percent — when  welfare  costs  are  al- 
ready putting  a  severe  strain  on  government 
treasuries? 

"And  why  should  the  government-sub- 
sidized employee — or  his  employer,  for  that 
matter — look  any  further  than  to  the  Con- 
gress for  future  income  raises? 

"And  how  can  we  Justify  a  program  that 
offers  no  assurance  that  at  some  point  in 
time  welfare  rolls  and  welfare  costs  will  be- 
gin to  decrease,  rather  than  continuing  in 
an  upward  spiral? 

"How  can  we  do  all  of  this,  and  still  say 
we  have  passed  a  welfare  reform  progra.-n? 
I  say  It  can't  be  done  that  way.  To  provide 
welfare  reform  that  Is  effective  and  accept- 
able to  the  people  who  must  pay  tar  it.  we 
must  get  away  from  the  stigma  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income. 

"We  must  provide  the  means  of  helping 
people  help  themselves,  giving  them  the  In- 
centive to  succeed  on  their  own,  to  train  for 
a  Job  and  be  galnfvUly  employed,  and  to  get 
away  from  being  a  perpetual  burden  on  the 
taxpayer." 

APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

Since  the  e«u*ly  days  of  the  92nd  Oongress, 
I  have  been  trying  to  secure  a  four-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Program,  which  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  efficient  programs 
in  the  entire  federal  government  structure. 

Congress  recently  paseed,  and  Prealdent 
Nixon  signed  into  law.  this  extension  meas- 
ure which  I  bad  sponsored,  and  which  also 
extended  the  Economic  Develc^ment  Admin- 
istration and  five  smaUer  regional  commls- 
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slons  including  the  Coastal  Plains  Commis- 
sion, which  serves  several  North  Carolina 
counties. 

The  Appalachian  Commission,  which 
serves  seven  of  the  eight  oountiee  In  the 
fifth  congressional  district,  conducts  excel- 
lent programs  of  highway  construction,  vo- 
cational education,  health  care  centers  and 
related  services,  low-cost  housing,  sewage 
and  water  treatment  plant  construction,  etc. 

LEGISLATOEE    REDKFIKES     STH    DISTHICT 

The  North  Carolina  State  Legislature  has 
passed  reapportionment  legislation,  bring- 
ing minor  changes  In  the  make-up  of  the  11 
federal  congressional  districts. 

Changes  In  the  5th  District  include  the 
loss  of  Davie  and  Yadkin  Counties  and  the 
addition  of  Wilkes  County. 

I  have  been  honored  to  represent  the  good 
people  of  Davie  and  Yadkin  Counties  for  al- 
most three  years,  and  the  loss  of  these  pec^le 
as  constituents  Is  a  personal  one  for  me,  since 
I  enjoyed  so  much  being  associated  with 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  serve  the  people  of  WUkes 
County,  or  "The  State  of  WUkes,"  as  it  Is 
known,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  citizens  of 
Alleghany,  Ashe,  Davidson,  Forsyth,  Stokes 
and  Surry  Counties  Join  me  in  welcoming 
Wilkes  County  to  the  5th  District. 

These  changes  will  not  take  effect,  how- 
ever, until  1973,  and  I  hope  the  people  of 
Davie  and  Yadkin  Counties  will  continue  to 
call  on  me  through  next  year  If  there  Is  any 
way  I  can  assist  them. 

1971     LEGISLATIVE     QtTESTTONNAZRE 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  busing  of  school  chU- 
dren to  achieve  racial  balance? 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  reformed? 

3.  Do  you  support  a  welfare  reform  that 
establishes  a  guaranteed  income? 

4.  Do  you  favor  Congress  enacting  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  to  cover 
catastrophic  or  prolonged  Ulnesses? 

5.  Do  you  support  the  President's  Vlet- 
namlzatlon program  for  ending  American  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam? 

6.  Do  you  support  the  overaU  objective  of 
the  President's  revenue-sharing  proposal  to 
move  power  and  control  from  Washington  to 
the  local  level? 

7.  Do  you  think  government  workers  and 
other  public  employees  should  have  the  right 
to  strike? 

8.  Do  you  believe  pornographic  material 
should  be  sent  through  the  mall  only  to 
those  who  have  specifically  requested  it? 

9.  Are  you  satisfied  with  President  Nixon's 
overall  performance? 

10.  Do  you  favor  restoring  the  right  of 
voluntary  prayer  in  schools  and  other  public 
faculties? 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposed 
trip  to  mainland  China? 

12.  Do  you  favor  the  admission  of  main- 
land China  to  the  United  Nations:  (Select 
one) 

(A)  provided  Nationalist  China  retains  Its 
seat  in  the  U.N.  7 

(B)  even  If  the  restilt  Is  Nationalist 
China's  withdrawal  or  removal  from  the 
UJ*.? 


CONSTITDTION  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OP   TKNNXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'HVKS  ■ 

Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN,  lii.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  dlspli^  here  In  the 
Capitol  In  honor  of  Constitution  We^. 
Throughout  the  land,  our  fellow  citizens 
are  likewise  displaying  documents,  the 
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flag,  and  copies  of  the  Constitution  to 
call  attention  to  this  important  time. 

We  are  calling  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  significant  dates  In  the  history  of 
this  Nation — September  17,  1787,  when 
the  Constitution  was  signed.  Thus,  this 
week  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  fellow  Americans  eversrwhere  in 
the  study  and  observance  of  the  acts 
which  resulted  In  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution. 

During  many  past  years  we  celebrated 
Citizenship  Day  rather  than  Constitu- 
tion Day.  Now  we  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  citlzeaship  as  we  plan  our  pro- 
grams and  exhibits  for  the  week  that 
begins  on  September  17.  After  all,  citi- 
zenship and  the  Constitution  are  insepa- 
rable. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  time  to  welcome 
new  citizens  to  this  country.  Naturalized 
citizens  receive  warm  welcomes  In  their 
communities,  I  know,  but  this  Is  a  special 
opportunity  for  us  to  show  our  interest 
in  them  and  our  belief  in  liberty  and  jus- 
tice that  were  given  them,  and  us,  with 
the  signing  of  the  Constitution.  The 
community  leaders  can  help  promote 
unity  by  bringing  the  naturalized  citi- 
zens into  this  week  of  celebration. 

Another  group,  who  is  playing  an  even 
bigger  role  in  the  decisionmaking  In  this 
country,  is  the  18-  to  21-year-olds  who 
can  now  vote  in  all  national  elections. 
I  would  like  to  salute  their  knowledge 
and  talents  and  recognize  their  entrance 
into  civic  life.  With  the  addition  of  these 
young  men  and  women  in  the  voting 
ranks  we  have  additional  reason  to  cele- 
brate. 

I  urge  every  American,  native  bom  or 
naturalized  and  new  or  experienced 
voter,  to  use  this  week  to  learn  more 
about  the  Constitution  and  what  insur- 
ance for  freedom  and  prosperity  it  has 
provided. 


POWER  COMPANIES  AND  THE  REAL 
ESTATE  BONANZA 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  entitled 
"Power  Companies  and  the  Real  Estate 
Bonanza,"  which  was  published  on  July 
15  in  Conservation  News,  an  educational 
service  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Power  Companixs  and  the  Reai,  Estate 
Bonanza 

Before  an  electric  utlUty  can  build  a 
hydroelectric  dam,  It  muat  obtain  a  construc- 
tion go-ahead  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. When  the  light  turns  green  the 
utility  Eujqulres  the  soon-to-be  flooded  land 
through  the  power  of  condemnation;  and  the 
public,  through  power  rates,  picks  up  the 
tab  for  Its  acquisition  and  maintenance. 

As  a  result,  the  public  becomes  benefi- 
ciary of  the  development — the  FPC,  the 
trustee.  The  reservoir  formed  by  the  dam 
soon  becomes  a  recreation  focal  point.  And 
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the  land  surrounding  the  reservoir  (which 
the  utility  picks  up  In  the  condemnation 
proceas)  in  turn  becomes  highly  salable  real 
estate. 

In  order  to  cash  in  on  a  fast-paced  game 
of  monopoly,  the  utIUty  looks  once  again 
to  the  'FPC  for  permission  to  transfer  the 
newly  bom  "lake  front  sites"  to  a  real  estate 
developer  who  Is  often  a  subsidiary  of  the 
utUlty  Itself.  At  present,  land  transfer  re- 
sponsibilities rest  with  collective  decisions 
by  the  Commission.  But  a  newly  proposed 
rule  would  give  the  FPC  Secretary  alone  a 
routine  final  say. 

Since  the  FPC  complains  it's  deluged  with 
utility  company  transfer  requests.  It  justi- 
fies the  new  rule  saying  It  would  "simplify 
and  expedite  the  handling  of  such  trans- 
fers." The  Commission  feels  that  the  pro- 
posed rule  is  not  "a  major  Federal  action 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment"  and  therefore  not  sub- 
ject to  the  National  Elnvlronmental  Policy 
Act. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  doesnt 
agree,  and  has  asked  the  FPC  to  reject  the 
new  proposal.  The  Federation  contends  the 
Commission's  concern  for  the  land's  future 
should  go  beyond  a  desire  "to  simplify  and 
expedite"  It's  transfer.  For  the  land  Involved 
belongs  to  the  public.  And  the  public  should 
have  Its  chance  to  say  how  they  want — or 
don't  want — the  land  to  be  developed. 

The  proposed  rule,  according  to  the  NWF, 
Is  unclear  as  to  whether  the  licensee  must 
describe  what  sort  of  use  the  land  will  be 
put  to.  Should  the  rule  be  adopted,  the  FPC 
Secretary  could  approve  disposition  of  the 
lands  even  though  the  applicant  hasn't  filed 
an  approved  project  recreation  plan. 

The  NWF  feels  utilities  bent  on  selling 
project  land's  aren't  likely  to  "highlight  the 
presence  of  environmental  problems, '  which 
may  range  from  public  access  complica- 
tions to  sewage  disposal  problems;  from 
thoughts  of  high  rise  luxury  view  apartments 
to  refiectlons  that  perhaps  the  land  might 
have  made  an  attractive  community  wildlife 
refuge. 

Instead  of  easing  land  transfer  decisions, 
the  NWF  has  recommended  that  present  pro- 
cedural protection  surrounding  them  be  ex- 
tended. At  the  very  least,  the  Federation 
says  the  Commission  should  require  notice 
of  land  sales  In  local  newspapers;  and  send 
personal  notice  to  state  and  local  groups  or 
agencies  with  recreational  and  wildlife  man- 
agement expertise. 

In  short,  the  applicant  should  do  more 
than  merely  show  that  land  disposition  would 
not  be  "Inconsistent"  with  any  local  land 
use  plans;  he  should  be  told  Instead  to  prove 
the  transfer  of  public  acreage  would  promote 
environmentally  sound  public  land  use  goals. 


NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20.  1971 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  week  of  October  3  through  9  has 
been  set  aside  as  National  4-H  Club 
Week  and  once  again  it  is  a  distinct 
privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  salute 
these  clubs  which  are  so  thoroughly 
dedicated  to  the  continuing  expansion 
of  their  multipurpose  programs  to  meet 
our  present-day  needs  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  4-H  theme  for  1971,  "4-H 
Bridges  the  Qap"  Is  most  appropriate 
for  the  4  million  boys  and  girls  now  en- 
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rolled  In  this  organization  because,  if 
ever  our  Nation  and  Indeed  the  world, 
had  need  for  group  involvement  of 
young  pec^le  such  as  the  4-H'ers,  it  is 
now. 

To  me,  one  of  the  major  attractions 
of  the  4-H  movement  is  its  complete 
flexibility  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  while  it  was  originally  established 
as  a  rural  organization  it  luis,  for  the 
past  two  decades,  been  enrolling  mem- 
bers from  our  small  towns,  metropolitan 
suburbs,  and  inner -city  areas.  Certainly 
one  can  truly  say  that  today's  4  million 
4-H'ers  are  "dynamic  doers"  and  wher- 
ever they  are  these  young  people  are 
superb  ambassadors  of  goodwill.  Their 
activities  are  so  varied  that  the  modem 
4-H'ers  have  much  in  common  with  any 
young  person — learning  traffic  safety 
rules,  helping  with  a  local  antipollution 
program,  mixing  the  proper  feed  for  a 
dairy  cow,  teaching  a  group  of  inner- 
city  girls  how  to  sew,  plasring  drums  In 
a  combo  are  but  a  few  of  the  activities 
of  a  typical  modem  4-H'er. 

Today's  4-H  program  is  focused  on 
the  young  person,  regardless  of  where 
he  or  she  lives,  providing  an  opportunity 
for  personal  development  into  strong, 
conscientious,  and  dedicated  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  justifiably  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Kentucky  is 
among  the  four  or  five  States  having 
more  than  100,000  4-H'ers  and  certainly 
my  pride  always  extends  to  the  splendid 
accomplishments  of  these  young  people 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District. 

The  basic  fact  that  4-H  is  for  every- 
one £uid  benefits  everyone.  In  my  opin- 
ion, confirms  beyond  any  doubt,  the 
great  good  that  comes  from  the  activities 
of  these  young  people  together  with  their 
adult  and  teenage  volunteer  leaders,  and 
as  they  prepare  to  observe  their  national 
week.  I  want  to  repeat  that  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  and  pleasure  to  congratu- 
late our  4-H  clubs  in  Kentucky  and  else- 
where and  to  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess in  all  their  future  endeavors. 


NEW    HEADQUARTERS    FOR    COAST 
GUARD'S  GROUP 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1971,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard's 
"Group  Long  Island  Sound"  began  opera- 
tions in  a  new  headquarters  strategically 
located  In  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Centralization  of  Cosist  Guard  func- 
tions In  this  new  facility,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Comdr.  James  L.  Fleishell,  is  an 
effort  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
Coast  Guard  personnel  and  equipment  in 
their  police,  envlroxmiental,  and  other 
coastal  regulation  activities. 

As  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  Haven 
Register  notes,  this  centralization  of 
coastal  and  harbor  expertise  will  be  im- 
portant in  efforts  to  save  Long  Island 
Sound  from  both  the  casual  desecration 
of  some  small  craft  owners  and  fisher- 
men and  the  disastrous  oil  spills  that 
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threaten  the  life,  commerce,  and  recrea- 
tion potential  of  the  sound. 

New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  smd  many 
of  the  coastal  commimlties  that  decorate 
the  Connecticut  shoreline,  have  dis- 
covered that  "pointing  the  finger"  of 
blame  gives  scant  satisfaction  once  oil 
leaks  or  dead  flsh  are  discovered,  or  as- 
sorted trash  ruins  beaches.  Preventive 
action — the  kind  that  a  locally  based, 
comprehensive  Coast  Guard  imit  may 
give — seems  more  promising  than  "after 
the  fact"  remedies  in  the  long  run. 

Fmally,  it  should  be  noted  that  coastal 
Ix)llution  laws,  such  as  those  recently  de- 
bated by  the  Congress,  will  require  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  environmental 
policy  agencies  and  enforcement  groups 
such  as  the  Coast  Guard  if  they  are  to 
be  effective.  Again,  a  streamlined,  well- 
located,  and  well-equipped  Coast  Guard 
unit  will  help  in  such  efforts. 

I  salute  the  Coast  Guard's  Group  Long 
Island  Sound — a  solid  tool,  not  another 
drawing  board  effort  to  control  sound 
pollution — and  join  the  Register  in  wel- 
coming the  start  of  its  New  Haven-based 
efforts. 


RESOLUTION  OF  KNIGHTS  OP 
LITHUANIA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  20.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
rage expressed  by  the  Knights  of  Lithu- 
ania over  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  grant  political  refuge  to  Simas  Ku- 
dirka  is  justified.  This  act  of  refusing 
asylum  was  contrary  to  the  American 
tradition — coimter  to  the  very  expres- 
sion of  our  ideal:  "Give  me  your  tired, 
your  poor.  Your  huddled  masses  yearn- 
ing to  breathe  free." 

I  share  the  sentiments  of  my  friends  of 
Lithuania  as  expressed  in  the  followtog 
resolution  which  was  adopted  at  their 
past  national  convention: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  on  November  23,  1970,  a  Lithu- 
anian Seaman,  Slmas  Kudlrka,  serving  on  a 
Soviet  vessel,  sought  asylum  aboard  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  ship,  the  SS  Vigi- 
lant, and  contrary  to  all  American  precedent, 
Soviet  sailors  were  permitted  to  board  an 
Amerloan  vesael  In  American  waten,  seize 
and  brutally  beat  him  on  the  SS  Vigilant 
and  forcibly  take  him  back  to  the  Soviet  ship 
and  to  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania,  where  he 
Is  now  serving  a  ten-year  term  In  a  commu- 
nist labor  camp  for  the  "crime"  of  having 
sought  freedom  in  free  American  territory. 

We.  the  Knights  of  Lithuania,  meeting  at 
the  Franciscan  Monastery.  In  Kennebunkport, 
Maine,  at  our  58th  National  Convention, 
August  25-29,  1971,  as  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent,  express  our  grief  and  confu- 
sion over  the  United  States  officers'  disgrace- 
ful abandonment  of  American  policy  and 
tradition  in  permitting  this  most  un-Ameri- 
can action  and  thus  contributing  to  the  sub- 
sequent Inctirceratlon  of  one  of  our  Uthu- 
anian  people  and  the  harassment  of  his  fam- 
Uy; 

We,  furthermore,  firmly  petition  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  not  merely  to  state  words  of 
protest  to  the  Soviet  Union  over  this  Illegal 
Infraction  of  International  procedure,  but  to 
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use  their  official  powers  to  extend  every  posi- 
tive means  to  have  Simas  Kudlrka  and  his 
Immediate  family  brought  to  the  United 
States,  where,  at  the  risk  of  his  very  life,  he 
sought  refuge. 

Further,  we,  as  Americans  deeply  believe 
that  by  such  action  our  own  confidence  and 
resp>ect  In  basic  American  principles  will  be 
refreshed;  and  the  Image  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  citadel  of  freedom  for  all  men, 
wlU  be  restored  in  the  eyes  of  all  subjugated 
nations  of  the  world. 

Lawbzncx  Janonis, 
Joseph  Bolkt, 
Presidium  Cochairmen. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XXXV 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever else  you  may  say  about  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Wilson,  he  sticks  by 
his  friends. 

A  great  many  people  lost  faith  in 
Frank  Shsu-p  as  his  dreams  and  visions 
of  endless  business  empire  grew.  These 
people  knew  that  Sharp  was  in  beyond 
his  depth,  and  that  he  never  had  a 
chance  to  realize  his  dreams. 

They  knew  that  when  Sharp  talked 
about  buying  control  of  Royal  Dutch  Pe- 
troleum— or  Shell  Oil  Co.  as  it  is  known 
more  commonly,  the  man  just  was 
dreaming.  And  even  a  naive  fellow  like 
Astronaut  James  Lovell,  who  had  been 
befriended  by  Sharp,  was  not  long  in 
realizing  that  he  had  been  had.  Lovell 
h£id  enough  when  Sharp  told  him  about 
a  $120  million  deal  to  buy  control  of 
Branlff  Airlines. 

But  Will  Wilson,  if  one  believes  his 
stories,  never  resdlzed  that  good  old 
Frank  Sharp  was  anything  but  good 
folks,  a  gooid  solid  busmessman.  Wil- 
son says  that  he  feared  a  little  bit 
the  dazzling  schemes  of  Frank  Sharp, 
but  he  stayed  with  the  ship,  so  to  speak, 
imtil  he  had  to  leave  it.  And  even  after 
the  Sharp  version  of  the  Titanic  disas- 
ter, Wilson  has  never  said  that  he 
doubted  good  old  Frank. 

And,  of  course,  he  can  say  nothing 
else.  Having  worked  with  and  for  a 
grand  schemer  and  croc*,  Wilson  can 
hardly  maintain  his  crimebuster  im- 
age if  he  admits  that  he  knew  the  truth 
about  Frank  Sharp. 

Yet  he  did  know.  He  must  have  known, 
just  from  the  crazy  schemes  Sharp 
talked  of,  that  he  weus  on  a  Texas  ver- 
sion of  the  Titanic.  And  if  Wilson  dis- 
missed all  the  crazy  talk  as  just  so  much 
country  club  brags,  or  the  dreams  of  an 
ambitious  man,  he  still  knew  that  Sharp 
was  anything  but  the  upright  man  he 
posed  as.  After  all,  the  old  crimebusters 
knew  of  Sharp's  involvement  in  a  spec- 
taciilar  Houston  bribery  scandal  back  in 
the  fifties,  and  he  knew  of  Sharp's  in- 
volvement in  an  FHA  scsmdal  In  1963, 
the  very  year  that  Wlls(xi  went  to  work 
for  Sharp. 

Wilson  maintains  a  pose  of  Innocence 
and  ignorance,  but  he  knows  that  it  is 
false.  But  you  have  got  to  credit  the 
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giiy — he  rode  the  Titanic  imtU  Just  be- 
fore it  hit  the  Iceberg  laid  in  its  path 
by  the  SEC,  and  even  then  he  was  able 
to  see  the  Justice  Department  throw  a 
life  jacket  to  his  old  friend,  benefactor 
and  pal,  Frank  Sharp.  And  the  life 
jacket  says  in  its  lining,  "courtesy  of 
"W.  Wilson  the  old  crimebuster,  and 
your  pal." 


TWENTY-FIVE    YEARS    OF   THE 
HILL-BURTON  PROGRAM 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    AIABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
were  on  vacation  last  month,  one  of  the 
most  productive  and  influential  legisla- 
tive programs  in  the  Nation's  history 
marked  its  25th  anniversary.  On  August 
13,  1946,  President  Truman  signed  into 
law  as  PubUc  Law  725  of  the  79th  Con- 
gress, the  Hospital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1946.  This  law  and  the 
great  program  it  created  became  known 
as  the  Hill-Burton  Act  after  its  two  orig- 
inal sponsors  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Lis- 
ter HUl  of  Alabama  and  Senator  Harold 
Burton  of  Ohio. 

This  legislation  and  the  many  amend- 
ments that  have  expanded  and  improved 
the  program  over  the  years  since  1946 
have  financed  and  supported  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  general 
hospitals,  public  health  centers,  long- 
term  care  facilities,  mental  hospitals,  tu- 
berculosis hospitals,  outpatient  facili- 
ties, and  rehabilitation  facilities  across 
the  face  of  our  country.  In  rural  areas 
where  health  facilities  were  formerly 
few  and  far  between,  there  are  now 
hospitals  and  other  facilities  serving 
the  people — as  a  result  of  the  financial 
aid  and  the  public  interest  that  this 
program  has  generated.  In  large  metro- 
politan communities  the  Hill-Burton  has 
helped  to  provide  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospitals,  out- 
patient facilities,  tind  other  necessary 
facilities. 

In  the  25  years  of  its  existence,  the 
HiQ-Burton  program  has  supported 
10,471  separate  projects  in  the  United 
States  and  its  territories,  aiding  6,185 
facilities  in  3,808  communities,  and  pro- 
viding 456,663  inpatient  care  beds.  All  of 
this  construction  has  cost  a  total  of 
$12,143,921,000  with  $3,579,134,000  com- 
ing from  Federal  grants  and  the  re- 
mainder from  State  and  local  contribu- 
tions. In  my  own  State  of  Alaska,  the 
Hill-Burton  program  has  aided  25 
projects  In  17  facilities,  providing  557 
inpatient  care  beds  at  a  total  cost  of 
$25,578,000,  with  $7,484,000  coming  from 
the  Federal  Govemment. 

The  Hill-Burton  progrsmi  is  probably 
the  most  successful  Federal-State  pro- 
gram in  our  history.  I  did  not  want  to  let 
this  anniversary  pass  without  making 
note  of  it 

Gov.  William  Egan  of  Alaska  had  pro- 
claimed the  week  of  Augiost  15  as  Hill- 
Burton  Week.  Because  Congress  was  not 
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In  session  during  the  month  of  August 
I  wish  to  iAke  the  opportunity  presented 
to  me  now  to  Include  the  Qovemor's 
proclamation  into  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows : 

Proclamation — Hnx-BtniTON  Wnx 

Por  26  years  the  HlU-Burton  program, 
eetabllahed  by  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1946,  has  helped  cMnmunl- 
tles  throughout  the  state  of  Alaska  meet  the 
needs  of  Its  citizens  for  hospitals,  public 
health  centers,  nursing  homes,  out-patient 
facilities,  rehabilitation  centers,  and  other 
health  facilities. 

Federal  funds  totaling  111,980,335.  nuule 
avaUable  through  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
have  stimulated  the  construction  of  27 
health  facility  projects  in  the  State  costing 
a  total  of  •42,722.240.  This  construction  has 
provided  the  State  639  In-patlent  beds  in 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  and  has  added 
S  other  types  of  health  facilities. 

The  Hill -Burton  program  has  pioneered  In 
new  approaches  to  Improved  patient  care 
through  studies  Into  the  development  and 
effective  use  of  health  facilities  and  through 
coordinated  planning  for  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  program  has  been  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  Federal,  State,  and  local  coopera- 
tion to  Improve  the  health  of  all  o\ir  people. 

I,  William  A.  Egan,  Oovemor  of  Alaska,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  seven-day  period  be- 
ginning Sunday,  August  15,  1971,  as  HUl- 
Burton  Week. 

Dated  this  12th  day  of  August,  1971. 

Wn.LIAlC  A.  BOAM, 

Governor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WISCONSIN  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AT 
08HK08H  MARKS  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


September  20,  1971 


HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMIIlAN 

OF    80T7TH   CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20.  1971 

Mr.  McMILLiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  distressed  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  my  good  friend,  the  late  Hon- 
orable George  Huddleston,  Jr.  The  Na- 
tion has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
passing  of  one  of  its  outstanding  leaders. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  that  I  have 
served  with  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  during  the  past  34  years 
that  I  hsul  higher  admiration  for  than 
George  Huddleston.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing gentleman  under  all  conditions  and 
circumstances;  he  was  a  man  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  could  look  upon 
with  pride  and  call  him  a  statesman. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the 
same  committee  with  George  Huddleston 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  tower  of 
strength  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  any 
problem  and  coming  up  with  a  solution.  I 
deeply  regretted  the  time  when  George 
Huddleston  decided  to  discontinue  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Congress;  however,  I  un- 
derstand, with  his  great  brain,  he  wanted 
to  get  out  of  the  legislative  business  and 
get  into  a  more  productive  field  of 
endeavor. 

I  always  considered  George  Huddle- 
ston and  his  lovely  family  among  my 
closest  personal  friends  since  the  first 
day  George  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  Mrs.  McMillan  joins  me  in 
expressing  our  deepest  sympathy  for  Mrs. 
Huddleston  and  the  children.  We  have 
all  lost  a  great  friend  and  the  Nation  has 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  passing  of 
George  Huddleston. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiacoMBiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20.  1971 

Mr.  STEJGE31  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  weekend  I  had  an  CHJPor- 
tunity  to  help  observe  a  l)enchmark  in  the 
history  of  public  higher  education.  The 
Wisconsin  State  University — Oshkosh 
has  completed  100  years  as  an  institution 
of  higher  education. 

Today's  university  opened  in  1871  as 
the  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  built  by 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  swamp 
lands  which  the  State  had  received  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Prom  this  mod- 
est beginning,  the  university  has  ex- 
panded to  180  acres  of  classrooms,  li- 
braries, lecture  halls,  laboratories,  stu- 
dent commons,  and  dormitories.  A  total 
of  11,800  students  are  registered  this 
semester. 

The  curriculiun  and  the  campus  of  this 
university  reflect  the  undertaking  of  a 
bold  experiment  by  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin— the  experiment  to  create  a  sys- 
tem of  public  higher  education  that 
would  compare  on  quality  terms  with  the 
best  institutions  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  experiment  is  working  and 
continuing  to  grow.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
salute  from  the  Sheboygan  Press  and  de- 
scriptive reports  of  the  university  from 
the  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern: 
[From  the  Sheboygan  Press,  Sept.  14.  1971] 
Onx   Hunorkd   Yeass    at    Oshkosh 

Oshkosh  State  University  is  entering  its  sec- 
ond century  as  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. A  centennial  convocation  will  be  held 
at  the  school  Thursday  evening  to  mark  the 
anniversary. 

The  Oshkosh  institution  Is  one  of  the 
state -operated  universities  that  has  experi- 
enced phenomenal  growth  since  the  present 
system  was  established  in  1967  under  a  reor- 
ganization act  approved  by  the  Legislature. 
The  enrollment  for  the  current  term — 9,879 
undergraduate  students,  1,000  graduate  stu- 
dents and  462  attending  evening  classes — Is 
a  far  cry  from  the  Normal  School  days  when 
enrollment  was  in  the  hundreds.  For  m- 
ctanos.  1960  the  total  was  787.  It  was  173  In 
1871. 

Oshkosh  State,  of  course.  Is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Normal  School  system.  Back  in  the 
18608  It  was  assumed  that  private  schools 
would  provide  tb«  necessary  training  for 
teachers,  but,  as  reported  In  the  Wisconsin 
Blue  Book,  this  dl4l  not  work.  Thus,  while  the 
state's  constitution  did  not  direct  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  teacher  training,  some 
recognition  of  It  was  made.  Beginning  In 
1866  with  the  establishment  of  a  school  at 
PlattvUle,  nine  schools  were  created  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  to  train  teachers. 

Whitewater  was  next  (1868),  and  Oshkosh 
Normal  came  mto  existence  In  1871.  Inci- 
dentally, this  was  14  years  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Normal  School  in  Milwaukee, 
which  since  has  become  the  Unlvenlty  cf 
WUooosln — Milwaukee. 

The  Normal  Schools  at  first  offered  only 
two  y«ari  of  training.  They  later  became 
teaohsr  oollegw  and  offered  four  years  and 
■ometlmas  &▼«  years  of  training.  In  1961, 
these  loatltutloos  became  State  Colleges  and 
kept  tbMX  daslgnatlon  untU  the  Board  of 
Regents  at  State  Colleges  decreed  them  to  be 
universities  In   1964.   The  Legislature  gave 


the  bocu'd  the  more  prestigious  "university" 
designation  three  years  later. 

It  was  at  Oshkosh  that  many  who  taught 
puUlc  spools  In  the  Sheboygan  area  received 
their  training.  It  Is  probable  that  a  large 
number  of  those  still  among  the  living  will 
attend  the  dedication  of  the  new  School  of 
Education  buildings  that  will  serve  as  part 
of  the  convocation  Thursday  or  at  other 
dedications  scheduled  for  the  near  future. 
Unless  they  have  vlalted  the  campus  in  re- 
cent yean  they  will  be  amazed  at  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  The  cam- 
puses at  Oshkosh  and  other  university  com- 
munities have  become  cities  in  thMnselves. 
They  reflect  the  great  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  higher  education  by  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  during  the  past  100  years. 

This  attention  currently  is  centered  on 
Governor  Lucey's  proposal  for  merger  of  the 
two  systems — the  Unlverelty  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Wisconsin  State  Universities.  Al- 
though action  on  this  proposal  has  been 
slowed,  it  seems  inevitable  on  the  basis  of 
past  developments  In  the  state's  program  of 
higher  education,  that  a  merger  will  come  in 
time. 


[Prom  the  Oehkosh  Dallv  Northwestern, 

Sept.  17,  1971) 

QTTALrrr  Instruction  Is   One  Basic  Objbc- 

TTVK  or  School 

(By  Judy  Russell) 

Quality  instruction. 

Research  and  innovation. 

Public  service. 

These  are  basic  objectives  of  the  school  of 
education  at  Wisconsin  State  University-Osh- 
kosb,  which  not  only  seeks  new,  revolution- 
ary approaches  to  teacher  preparation  but 
also  attempts  to  streamline  approaches  used 
for  many  years. 

"We  practice  what  we  preach"  says  Dr. 
David  L.  Bowman,  live-wire  dean  of  the 
school  which  averages  an  enrollment  of  4,300 
students. 

He  insists,  "We  cannot  separate  theory  and 
practice.  Unrest  comes  from  students  who  do 
not  see  relevance  between  what  they  see  and 
hear  in  a  lecture  and  what  happens  on  the 
outside.  There  must  be  a  relationship  be- 
tween our  teaching  and  reality." 

The  new  school  of  education  building  "per- 
sonifies the  gearing  up  needed  for  changes  in 
teacher  education,"  according  to  Dr.  Bow- 
man, who  .stressed  the  "video  c.ipablUtlcs,  -^e 
have  now." 

"The  whole  technology  capabUlty  Is  being 
tapped  by  us  In  teacher  education  prepara- 
tion. We  have  a  5.000-foot  research  area  in 
the  basement  of  the  school  of  education 
where  we  can  Innovate  and  research  anything 
using  a  controlled  group — from  one  child  to 
150.  from  nursery  school  to  graduate  school" 
Dean  Bowman  explained. 

He  emphasized,  "If  we  can  improve  the 
quality  of  student  teaching  and  lower  the 
costs  to  the  taxpayers,  the  kind  of  research 
In  which  we  are  engaged  is  justifiable." 

"Technology  relates  to  finding  better  an- 
swers to  problems  we  face  in  education  and 
In  teaching  students,"  he  added. 

The  school  has  closed  circuit  television  "to 
show  prospective  teachers  what  character- 
istics they  can  expect  to  see  In  certain  chil- 
dren"; the  capability  tor  two-way  communi- 
cation between  the  laboratory  school  (Swart 
Campus  School )  and  the  school  of  education 
building,  and  a  main  console  and  hookup  to 
all  rooms  in  Campus  School,  with  the  poten- 
tial for  remote  contrcrf  from  the  school  of 
education. 

This  complex  will  be  hooked  Into  the  Uni- 
versity distribution  system.  Prom  there  It 
could  be  put  Into  use  anywhere  on  the  cam- 
pus, according  to  Dr.  Bowman. 

The  research  center  has  a  "fake  floor." 
which  could  be  raised  for  Installation  of  an 
electronic  response  system.  There  are  also  a 
data  control  analysis  room,  remote  control 
units  and  Individual  study  carrels. 
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Overhead  projectors,  videotape,  cassette 
and  t«4>e  recorders,  8  millimeter  film — "We 
not  only  teach  students  how  to  operate  this 
equipment,  but  when  to  use  it,"  Dr.  Theron 
Freese,  associate  dean  of  the  schocd  of  edu- 
cation, noted. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  tape  recorders  revolu- 
tionized education.  Now  video  replay  is  more 
realistic.  We  can  see  If  there  Is  a  contagion 
about  student  teachers'  enthusiasm  or  If, 
when  they  ^>oak,  the  kids  sleep,"  Dr.  Bow- 
man declared. 

"It  Is  really  effective  when  a  student  teach- 
er, via  videotape,  sees  and  hears  himself  In 
operation.  He  begins  pointing  things  out.  A 
professor  can  also  point  things  out  to  a  class 
Immediately,  via  videotape,  without  Inter- 
rupting the  class  students  are  viewing,"  Dr. 
Freese  stated. 

To  Improve  the  teacher  education  pro- 
gram, the  school  took  eight  of  the  student 
teaching  credits  and  two  of  the  teaching 
problems  credits  and  combined  them  Into  a 
10-point  package. 

"We  set  up  a  clinical  experience,  which 
Includes  heavy  use  of  video  equipment  for 
analysis  and  tie-up  with  methodology 
courses,  for  juniors.  They  are  encouraged  to 
purchase  blank  videotapes  which  they  may 
keep,  reuse  or  sell  at  the  end  of  a  semester," 
Dr.  Bowman  said. 

He  added,  "The  main  purpose  of  this  is  to 
have  students  tape  themselves  in  important 
segments  of  pupU-teacher  relationships." 

In  so  doing,  WSU-O  students  help  answer 
questions  like  the  following:  What  do  you 
look  like  when  you  talk  to  a  child?  Is  there 
a  barrier?  How  do  you  give  directions  to  20-30 
kids?  How  do  you  and  the  chUdren  look  dur- 
ing one  minute  of  time?  What  happens  when 
you  summarize  a  20-mlnute  presentation 
given  by  the  regular  teacher?  Do  you  get  the 
kids  Involved  In  your  summary? 

"We  try  to  compartmentalize  this  prior 
to  the  time  students  get  admitted  to  stu- 
dent teaching.  Some  who  have  mediocre 
grades  have  a  great  relationship  with  people. 
The  cutoff  point  (for  entering  student  te«ujh- 
Ing)  is  purely  academic — It  Is  a  pretty  un- 
reliable means  for  determining  who  goes 
on,"  Dr.  Bowman  conunented. 

He  added,  "In  questionable  cases,  students 
can  use  their  videotape  to  show  their  teach- 
ing capabilities.  Students  can  build  a  video- 
tape in  their  senior  year  and  make  it  avail- 
able to  those  hiring.  In  10  years,  the  place- 
ment business  could  be  a  videotape  of  a  stu- 
dent actually  teaching.  This  Is  what  a  super- 
intendent of  schools  would  see." 

Dr.  Freese  stated,  "If  I  were  a  superintend- 
ent, an  interview  would  tell  me  something, 
but  a  20-minute  tape  might  help  me  pick 
out  which  three  our  four  people  I  wanted  to 
give  contracts  to.  For  a  student  looking  for 
a  job  is  is  a  chance  to  really  sell  himself." 

One  of  the  "most  exciting  ventures"  for 
the  school  of  education  is  the  teaching- 
learning  clinic,  Involving  60  juniors  and 
seniors  from  Lourdes  High  School,  12  stu- 
dent teachers  and  one  supervising  teacher. 

For  the  second  year,  LHS  students  attend 
classes  In  social  science  and  language  arts 
for  two  and  one-half  hours  dally  In  the  re- 
search center.  "We  had  been  doing  this  for 
five  years  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
level  at  Campxia  School,  but  this  la  the  first 
time  with  high  school  students,"  Dr.  Bow- 
man said. 

The  teaching-learning  clinic  helps  main- 
tain "high  quality  control,"  which  Is  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  "when  a  student  teacher 
is  In  a  school  76  to  200  miles  away  from 
WSU-O,"  according  to  the  dean. 

Students  from  Lourdes  and  WSU-O  "talk 
about  objectives  and  cooperatively  plan  their 
goals  in  the  flrst  day.  This  proved  to  be  a 
very  proflubls  experience  for  both  student 
teachers  and  high  school  students,"  Dr.  Bow- 
man explained. 

He  feels  "the  team  approach  to  teaching 
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used  in  the  clinic  Is  unique  in  every  respect. 
University  students  feel  they  could  teach 
anywhere,  and  in  any  situation,  because  of 
It.  They  learn  how  to  use  the  strengths  of 
another  teacher  and  get  away  from  the  'My 
room'  and  'My  class'  attitude." 

Dr.  Reese  said,  "Student  teachers  meet 
dally  to  discuss  how  they  are  doing  and  to 
talk  about  individual  high  school  students 
and  bow  they  can  help  them." 

By  the  second  semester  of  this  school  year, 
"we  hope  to  have  a  controlled  situation 
where  maybe  we  can  match  12  student  teach- 
ers with  others,"  Dr.  Bowman  remarked. 

"We  also  want  to  get  some  measurement 
devices  to  insure  that  we  do  produce  as 
good  a  product — ^if  not  better — than  if  a 
student  teacher  worked  alone  in  Commu- 
nity X  with  Teacher  X.  If  this  is  true,  we 
could  set  It  up  as  a  prototype  for  this  area," 
the  dean  stated. 

The  school  of  education  Is  also  conducting 
an  Oshkosh  middle  school  pilot  program  for 
1971-72,  In  cooperation  with  the  Oshkosh 
public  schools  which  will  have  middle 
schools  m  September  of  1972,  after  the  new 
high  school  opens. 

"We  have  the  responslbUlty  to  have  the 
resources  ...  to  build  with  Oshkosh  to  bet- 
ter the  education  of  Oshkosh  kids,  to  supply 
better  answers  to  educating  kids  and  to  pro- 
vide better  and  stronger  teacher  education 
programs,"  Dr.  Bowman  declared. 

The  middle  school  project  "Is  trying  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  scheduling,  gradedness, 
non-gradedness,  etc.  A  joint  committee 
supervises  activities  of  this  pUot  program. 
This  may  enable  the  Oshkosh  public  schools 
to  do  a  little  bit  better  job  next  year,"  Dr. 
Bowman  pointed  out  .  .  . 

Dr.  Freese  said  the  Oshkosh  system  "will 
release  prospective  middle  school  teachers  to 
see  what  they  asked  us  to  try  out,  to  partici- 
pate in  It  or  to  teach.  The  special  education 
people  would  also  like  to  work  out  something 
along  these  lines." 

WSU-O  is  also  concerned  about  education 
of  minority  groups  and  In  poverty  areas.  Stu- 
dents are  taken  to  the  Inner  city  in  Milwau- 
kee to  observe  or  student  teach.  They  are 
also  offered  a  course  In  "Education  and  Mi- 
nority Groups."  The  University  Is  increasing 
this  component  In  other  courses  also,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Freese. 

He  commented,  "There  is  still  a  great  need 
for  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged — those 
with  learning  disabUities,  emotional  disturb- 
ances, mental  retardation.  We  have  to  reflect 
the  trends  ...  as  well  as  be  ahead  to  the 
point  where  teachers  going  out  recognize  the 
problems  they  are  going  to  face." 

Dr.  Bowman  added,  "Many  p>eople  don't 
know  it,  but  the  Head  Start  program  here 
was  written  by  the  school  of  education.  We 
are  the  only  University  in  Wisconsin  that 
has  a  program  for  four-year-old,  disadvan- 
taged children." 

The  school  also  maintains  regular  contact 
with  Shawano  school  officials  and  the  Indian 
reservation  where  WSU-O  faculty  and  stu- 
dents work  during  the  sununer. 

WSU-O's  school  of  education  has  also  done 
research  recently  on  attrition  of  freshman 
students — research  which  has  had  national 
Impact.  "When  a  student  falls,  a  teacher 
fails.  Freshmen  who  come  into  college  don't 
need  to  fall,"  Dr.  Bowman  emphasized. 

He  pointed  out  that  "all  freshmen  en- 
rolled In  the  school  of  education  have  to 
participate  In  a  personal  development  semi- 
nar." 

The  school  of  education  also  houses  offices 
of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Fox  Valley 
Curriculum  Study  Council,  which  puts  it 
at  the  pulse  of  activities  and  programs  af- 
fecting "at  least  20  large  and  small  school 
systems  In  the  Valley.  This  Is  a  very  viable 
vehicle  for  us  to  be  of  service — and  that 
brings  us  back  to  one  of  our  basic  objec- 
tives," Dr.  Bowman  concluded. 
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Faoic   MoDXST   BxcarNntc,   WSU-O   GaowTB 
Is  Gbxat 

From  its  modest  beginning  a  hundred  yetos 
ago  of  one  three-story  building  with  18  rooms 
for  classes  and  administrative  offices,  Wis- 
consin State  Unlversity-Oahkosh  has  grown 
to  a  vast  network  of  structures. 

Included  in  that  vast  network  Is  close  to 
2,776,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Academic  biiildlngs  account  for  1,462,000 
of  that  square  footage.  The  balance  comes 
under  self -amortizing  uses  such  as  the  Reeve 
Memorial  Union,  dormitories,  food  commons 
and  Titan  Stadliun. 

From  its  original  six  acres  along  Algoma 
Boulevard,  WSU-O  had  grown  by  the  time 
dt  its  76th  anniversary  to  26  acres.  Ehirlng  the 
last  26  years  has  been  the  rapid  expansion  to 
more  than  180  acres  of  University  property. 

When  Oshkosh  Normal  School  opened  in 
1871,  its  sole  building,  built  at  a  cost  of 
$70,000,  already  was  inadequate  to  house  the 
number  of  students  seeking  admission.  Four 
classrooms  were  added  in  1874  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  two-story  wing.  Two  years  later  the 
building  was  expanded  again  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  Model  Department,  the 
name  used  then  for  today's  Campus  School. 

Since  physical  education  classes  met  in 
small,  cramped  attic  rooms  under  the  eaves, 
a  gymnasiimi  was  added  in  1888.  This  later 
was  converted  into  an  auditorium  and  con- 
tinued in  use  until  slightly  less  than  50  years 
ago  when  it  was  condemned  and  razed. 

A  new  unit  was  added  to  the  south  end  of 
the  original  structure  in  1894.  Its  first  floor 
contained  offices  and  classrooms,  the  second 
floor  was  devoted  entirely  to  an  assembly 
hall  and  the  third  floor  was  used  for  the 
geological  and  ornithological  collections. 

To  the  northeast  of  the  assembly  building 
was  added  in  1900  a  three-story  "science 
building."  On  Its  first  floor  were  lecture 
rooms,  laboratories  and  offices  for  the  physics 
department  plus  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
of  the  model  school.  The  second  floor  had  a 
study  room  lor  senior  women.  Biology  and 
chemistry  departments  were  located  on  the 
third  floor.  Manual  training.  Introduced  that 
year  Into  the  school  curriculum,  was  housed 
In  the  basement. 

The  increasing  demand  for  physical  edu- 
cation training  and  the  growth  of  the  athletic 
program  led  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
gymnasium  in  1909.  Industrial  arts  moved 
from  its  basement  location  to  a  new  building 
of  its  own  when  what  is  now  Harrington  Hall 
was  opened  in  1913. 

Dempsey  Hall  came  into  being  In  1917  as 
the  replacement  of  the  original  1871  struc- 
ture which  had  burned.  It  housed  the  grade 
school  classes  untU  the  opening  in  1928  of 
Rose  C.  Swart  Campus  School.  Dempsey  Hall 
is  the  university's  administrative  center  now 
and  was  expanded  In  1968. 

Dempsey  Hall  and  Harrington  Hall  are 
named  respectively  for  two  former  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Edward  J.  Dempsey 
and  John  Harrington. 

Also  named  for  a  former  Regent  Is  Radford 
Hall,  named  after  Frank  W.  Radford.  Origi- 
nally a  dormitory  when  buUt  in  1964,  It  now 
houses  the  student  health  center  and  faculty 
offices. 

Past  University  presidents  for  whom  build- 
ings are  named  are  George  Sumner  Albee,  the 
school's  first  president,  for  whom  the  gym- 
nasium  is  named;  Rufus  H.  Halsey  for  whom 
Halsey  Science  Center  is  named,  and  Forrest 
R.  Polk,  whose  name  is  borne  by  the  library. 

Albee  Hall  was  buUt  In  1966,  Halsey  Science 
Center  in  1964  and  expanded  in  1969  and  Polk 
Library  In  1963  and  expanded  In  1B69  also. 

Faculty  members  whose  names  are  carried 
on  academic  buildings  are  Rose  C.  Swart, 
a  member  of  the  flrst  faculty  and  who  was 
with  the  University  for  61  years,  for  whom 
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the  Campiu  Scbool  Is  oamed;  Frvderlck  C. 
Clow,  a  3S-year  member  of  the  faculty  la 
the  social  science  field,  and  Robert  M.  Kolf, 
a  student  and  for  44  yeftrs  a  faculty  mem- 
ber, athletic  director  and  coach,  for  whom 
the  new  Kolf  Physical  Education  and  Sports 
Center,  which  will  open  laier  this  fall,  has 
been  named. 

Residence  halls  are  named  for  many  of 
the  former  faculty  members.  Thus  recog- 
nized with  the  years  of  their  University  serv- 
ice, are:  Emily  Webster  (student  1871-76 
and  faculty  member  187^1926) ,  Earl  A.  Cle- 
mans  (1906-44),  Barbara  Donner,  now 
Barbara  Donner  Montleth  (1920-66),  J.  A. 
Breese  (1933-62),  Hilda  Taylor  (192&-44), 
Walter  H.  Fletcher  (1918-44).  N.  Peter  Nel- 
son (1924-62).  Maysel  Evans  (1929-63),  May 
L.  Stewart  ( 1926-60) ,  Richard  E.  Oreunhagen 
(1909-47)  and  Louise  E.  Scott  (1929-62). 

These  residence  balls  were  built  during  the 
1958  to  1967  period. 

Several  buUdlngs  are  named  after  their 
donors  or  relatives  of  the  donors.  Reeve  Me- 
morial Union,  built  In  1957  and  expanded  In 
1964,  was  named  for  Thomas  T.  Reeve,  grand- 
father of  Mary  R.  Pratcer,  who  donated  the 
grounds  and  original  house  for  union  piir- 
poses. 

Buckstaff  Planetarium,  completed  In  1964. 
was  named  for  Ralph  Buckstaff.  Oehkosh  In- 
dustrialist and  astronomer  who  also  gave 
to  the  University  his  observatory  In  the  north 
part  of  the  city.  The  observatory  also  carries 
hlw  name. 

Pollock  Alumni  House  Is  the  former  home 
of  W.  E.  Pollock,  an  Industrialist.  Prior  to 
being  assigned  to  the  WSU-O  Alumni  As- 
sociation. It  had  been  used  for  a  residence 
hall,  classrooms  and  offices.  The  Alumni  As- 
sociation had  assisted  the  University  In  ac- 
quiring the  property  in  1943. 

Completed  during  the  last  year  were  the 
combined  School  of  Nursing-School  of  Edu- 
cation building,  the  Arts  and  Communication 
Center  and  Titan  Stadium. 

Pood  service  facilities  on  the  campus  are 
Elmwood  Commona,  built  in  1966,  River 
Commons,  also  built  in  1966.  and  Blackhawk 
Commons,  opened  In  1970. 

To  heat  these  many  buildings,  the  central 
heating  plant  was  constructed  In  1965. 

Also  used  by  the  University  are  other 
buildings  which  it  bad  acquired  In  recent 
years  such  as  the  Intercultural  Center  and 
the  Reeve  Union  Annex  on  Elmwood  Street, 
five  bo\iaes  on  Algoma  Boulevard  used  for  the 
testing  center,  reading  center,  counseling 
center  and  journalism,  the  Journalism 
BuUdlng  on  High  Avenue,  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Athletics-Security  BuUdlng  and  Hydrobl- 
ology  Laboratory  on  RockweU  Avenue  and 
maintenance  and  vehicle  storage  buildings 
along  the  Pox  River. 


WASHINGTON  SENATORS 
FRANCHISE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
heard  rumors  or  have  read  some  of  the 
articles  in  local  newspapers  to  the  effect 
that  the  Washington  Senators  may  be 
sold.  Tomorrow,  I  am  introducing  a 
"sense  of  Congress"  resolution  which, 
hopefully,  will  preclude  a  move  by  the 
Senators.  This  resolution  declares  that 
the  American  League  should  compensate 
the  District  of  Colxmibia  Armory  Board 
for  any  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  a 
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transfer  of  the  Washington  Senators' 
franchise  to  another  city. 

In  1957,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  with  the 
understanding  that  a  major  league  base- 
ball team  would  use  the  stadlmn.  The 
revenue  from  the  use  of  the  stadium  by  a 
major  league  ball  team  is  essential  to  the 
independent  operation  of  the  facility. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can League  should  suffer  the  financial 
conse<iuences  if  the  Nation's  Capital  is 
left  without  a  major  league  baseball 
franchise. 

I  hope  the  owners  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can League  clubs  will  net  give  Short  per- 
mission to  move  the  Senators  to  another 
city.  If  they  do  give  Short  the  votes  he 
needs  to  make  the  move,  they  also  should 
be  prepared  to  make  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  Armory 
Board. 


RICHARD  M.  NIXON  ON  RED  CHINA 
AFTER  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing  in 
October  1967,  in  Foreign  Affairs,  official 
publication  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  which  he  was  listed  as  a  mem- 
ber from  1962  to  1964,  Richard  M.  Nixon 
expoimded  his  philosophy  on  the  Red 
China  menace  in  a  treatise  entitled  "Asia 
After  Vietnam." 

Significantly,  Mr.  Nixon  said : 

Any  American  policy  toward  Asia  must 
come  urgently  to  grips  with  the  reality  of 
China.  This  does  not  mean,  as  many  would 
simplistlcally  have  it,  rushing  to  grant  recog- 
nition to  Peking,  to  admit  it  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  ply  it  with  offers  of  trade — 
all  of  which  would  serve  to  confirm  Its  rulers 
in  their  present  course.  It  does  mean  recog- 
nizing the  present  and  potential  danger  from 
Communist  China,  and  taking  measures  de- 
signed to  meet  that  danger.  It  alBO  means 
distinguishing  carefully  between  long-range 
and  short-range  policies,  and  fashioning 
short-range  programs  so  as  to  advance  our 
long-range  goals. 

Taking  the  long  view,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  leave  China  forever  outside  the 
family  of  nations,  there  to  nurture  its  fan- 
tasies, cherish  its  hates  and  threaten  its 
neighbors.  There  Is  no  place  on  this  small 
planet  for  a  billion  of  its  poitentlally  most 
able  people  to  live  In  angry  isolation.  But  we 
could  go  disastrously  wrong  if,  in  pursuing 
this  long-range  goal,  we  failed  in  the  short 
range  to  read  the  lessons  of  history. 

The  world  cannot  be  safe  until  China 
changes.  Thus,  our  aim,  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  influence  events,  should  be  to  in- 
duce change.  The  way  to  do  this  la  to  per- 
suade China  that  it  must  change:  That  it 
cannot  satisfy  its  imperial  ambitions,  and 
that  its  own  national  interest  requires  a 
turning  away  from  foreign  adventuring  and 
a  turning  inward  toward  the  solution  of 
its  own  domestic  problems. 

This  was  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  1967  on 
his  way  to  the  White  House.  This  was 
not  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  1971  on  his  way 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
for  reelection  in  1972.  And  its  not  after 
Vietnam — yet. 
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I  insert  the  full  text  of  the  "Asia  After 
Vietnam"  as  it  appeared  in  CFR  publi- 
cation Foreign  Affairs  in  October  1967, 
as  follows : 

Asia  AmsR  Vrrr  Nam 
(By   Richard   M.   Nixon) 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  his  for  so  long  dom- 
inated our  field  of  vision  that  It  has  dls- 
tiorted  our  picture  of  Asia.  A  small  country 
on  the  rim  of  the  continent  has  filled  the 
screen  of  our  minds;  but  it  does  not  fill  the 
miH>.  Sometimes  dramatically,  but  more 
often  quietly,  the  rest  of  Asia  has  been 
undergoing  a  profound,  an  exciting  and  on 
balance  an  extraordinarily  promising  trans- 
formation. One  key  to  this  transformation 
is  the  emergence  of  Asian  regionalism: 
another  is  the  development  of  a  nimaber  of 
the  Asian  economies:  another  is  gathering 
disaffection  with  all  the  old  isms  that  have 
so  long  Imprisoned  so  many  minds  and  so 
many  g^ovemments.  By  and  large  the  non- 
communist  Asian  governments  are  looking 
for  solutions  that  work,  rather  than  solu- 
tions that  fit  a  preconceived  set  of  doctrines 
and  dogmas. 

Most  of  them  also  recognize  a  common 
danger,  and  see  its  source  as  Peking.  Taken 
together,  these  developments  present  an  ex- 
traordinary set  of  opportunities  for  a  U.S. 
p>ollcy  which  must  begin  to  look  beyond  Viet 
Nam.  In  looking  toward  the  future,  however, 
we  should  not  ignore  the  vital  role  Viet 
Nam  has  played  in  making  these  develop- 
ments possible.  Whatever  one  may  think 
of  the  "domino"  theory,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  without  the  American  commitment 
in  Viet  Nam  Asia  would  be  a  far  different 
place  today. 

The  U.S.  presence  has  provided  tangible 
and  highly  visible  proof  that  communism  is 
not  necessarily  the  wave  of  Asia's  future. 
This  was  a  vital  factor  in  the  turnaround  in 
Iiulonesla.  where  a  tendency  toward  fatalism 
Is  a  national  characteristic.  It  provided  a 
shield  behind  which  the  anti-communist 
forces  found  the  courage  and  the  capacity 
to  stage  their  counter-coup  and,  at  the  final 
moment,  to  rescue  their  country  from  the 
Chinese  orbit.  And.  with  lt«  100  mlUlon 
people,  and  its  3,000-mlle  arc  of  Islands  con- 
taining the  region's  richest  hoard  of  natural 
resources,  Indonesia  constitutes  by  far  the 
greatest  prize  in  the  Southeast  Asian  area. 

Beyond  this,  Viet  Nam  has  diverted  Peking 
from  such  other  potential  targets  as  India, 
Thailand  and  Malaysia.  It  has  bought  vitally 
needed  time  for  governments  that  were  weak 
or  unstable  or  leaning  toward  Peking  as  a 
hedge  against  the  future — time  which  has 
allowed  them  to  attempt  to  cope  with  their 
own  insurrections  while  pressing  ahead  with 
their  political,  economic  and  military  devel- 
opment. From  Japan  to  India,  Asian  leaders 
know  why  we  are  in  Viet  Nam  and,  privately 
If  not  publicly,  they  urge  us  to  see  it  through 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
n 

Many  argue  that  an  Atlantic  axis  is  natural 
and  necessary,  but  maintain.  In  effect,  that 
Kipling  was  right,  and  that  the  Asian  peoples 
are  so  "different"  that  Asia  itself  Is  only 
peripherally  an  American  concern.  This  rep- 
resents a  racial  and  cultural  chauvinism 
that  does  little  credit  to  American  ideals, 
and  it  shows  little  appreciation  either  of  the 
westward  thnut  of  American  interests  or  of 
the  dynamics  of  world  development. 

D\iring  the  final  third  of  the  twentieth 
century,  Asia,  not  Europe  or  Latin  America, 
will  pose  the  greatest  danger  of  a  confronta- 
tion which  could  escalate  into  World  War 
m.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  now  fought  three  Asian 
wars  in  the  space  of  a  generation  la  grimly 
but  truly  symbolic  of  the  deepening  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  what  happens 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific — which  mod- 
em    transportation     and     communications 
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have  brought  closer  to  us  today  than  BuTOi>e 
was  in  the  years  Immediately  preceding 
World  War  n. 

The  United  SUtee  la  a  Pacific  power.  Eu- 
rope has  been  withdrawing  the  remnants  of 
empire,  but  the  United  States,  with  its  ooast 
reaching  in  an  arc  from  Mexico  to  the  Bering 
Straits,  is  one  anchor  of  a  vast  Pacafic  oom- 
munlty.  Both  our  interests  and  our  ideals 
propel  us  westward  across  the  Pacific,  not 
as  conquerors  but  as  partners,  linked  by  the 
sea  not  only  with  those  oriental  nations  on 
Asia's  Pacific  littoral  but  at  the  same  time 
with  occidental  Australia  amd  New  Zealand, 
and  with  the  islemd  nations  between. 

Since  World  War  II,  a  new  Asia  has  been 
emerging  with  staxtling  rapidity;  Indeed, 
Asia  Is  changing  more  swiftly  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  All  around  the  rim  of  China 
nations  are  becoming  Western  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  Asian. 

The  dominant  development  in  Asia  loune- 
dlately  after  World  War  II  was  decoloniza- 
tion, with  its  admixture  of  Intense  natlon&l- 
ism.  But  the  old  nationalist  slogans  have  less 
meaning  for  today's  young  than  they  had 
lor  their  fathers.  Having  never  known  a 
"colonialist,"  they  find  colonialists  uncon- 
vincing as  scapegoats  for  the  present  ills  of 
their  societies.  If  dissatisfied  with  conditions 
as  they  see  them,  the  young  tend  to  blame 
those  now  In  power. 

As  the  sharp  anticolonlal  focus  blurs,  the 
old  nationalism  Is  evolving  Into  a  more  com- 
plex, multi-layered  set  of  concepts  and  atti- 
tudes. On  the  one  hand  axe  a  multitude  of 
local  and  tribal  Identifications — the  Montag- 
nards  In  Viet  Nam,  the  Han  tribes  In  Burma, 
the  provincial  and  linguistic  separatisms  that 
constantly  claw  at  the  fabric  of  Indian  unity. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  reaching -out  by 
the  governing  611tes,  and  particularly  the 
young,  for  something  larger,  more  like  an 
Asian  regionalism. 

The  developing  coherence  of  Asian  re- 
gional thinking  is  reflected  In  disposition  to 
consider  problems  and  loyalties  in  regional 
terms,  and  to  evolve  regional  approaches  to 
development  needs  and  to  the  evolution  of 
a  new  world  order.  This  is  not  excessively 
chauvinistic,  but  rather  In  the  nature  of  a 
coalescing  confidence,  a  recognition  that 
Asia  can  become  a  counterbalance  to  the 
West,  and  an  increasing  disposition  to  seek 
Asian  solutions  to  Asian  problems  through 
cooperative  action. 

Along  with  the  rising  complex  of  na- 
tional, subregional  and  regional  Identifica- 
tion and  pride,  there  is  also  an  acute  sense 
of  common  danger — a  factor  which  serves  as 
catalyst  to  the  others.  The  common  danger 
from  Communist  China  now  In  the  process 
of  shifting  the  Asian  governments'  center 
of  concern.  During  the  colonial  and  Immedi- 
ately post-colonial  eras,  Asians  stood  opposed 
primarily  to  the  West,  which  represented  the 
intruding  alien  power.  But  now  the  West  has 
abandoned  Its  colonial  role,  and  It  no  longer 
threatens  the  independence  of  the  Asian 
nations.  Red  China,  however,  does,  and  its 
threat  Is  clear,  present  and  repeatedly  and 
insistently  expressed.  The  message  has  not 
been  lost  on  Asia's  leaders.  They  recognize 
that  the  West,  and  particularly  the  United 
States,  now  represents  not  an  oppressor  but 
a  protector.  And  they  recognize  their  need 
for  protection. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  old  resent- 
ments and  distrust  have  vanished,  or  that 
new  ones  will  not  arise.  It  does,  however, 
mean  that  there  has  been  an  Impcxtant 
shift  In  the  balance  of  their  proceptlooa 
about  the  baltmce  of  danger,  and  this  shift 
has  Important  implications  for  the  future. 
One  of  the  legacies  of  Viet  Nam  almost  cer- 
tainly will  be  a  deep  reluctance  on  the  p€u-t 
of  the  United  States  to  become  involved  once 
again  In  a  similar  Intervention  on  a  similar 
basis.  The  war  has  imposed  severe  strains  on 
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the  United  States,  not  only  mUltarUy  and 
economically  but  socially  and  politically  as 
well.  Bitter  dissension  has  torn  the  fabric  of 
American  Intellectual  life,  and  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  war  the  tear  may  be  a  long 
time  mending.  If  another  friendly  country 
should  be  faced  with  an  externally  supported 
communist  insurrection — whether  in  Asia, 
or  In  Africa  or  even  Latin  America — there  is 
serious  question  whether  the  American  pub- 
lic or  the  American  Congress  would  now  sup- 
port a  unilateral  American  intervention, 
even  at  the  request  of  the  host  government. 
This  makes  It  vitally  in  their  own  Interest 
that  the  nations  in  the  path  of  China's 
ambitions  move  quickly  to  establish  an  In- 
digenous Asian  framework  for  their  own 
future  security. 

In  doing  so,  they  need  to  fashion  arrange- 
ments able  to  deal  both  with  old-style  wars 
and  with  new — with  traditional  wars.  In 
which  armies  cross  over  national  boundaries, 
and  with  the  so-called  "wars  of  national 
liberation,"  in  which  they  burrow  under  na- 
tional boundaries. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  day  Is  past  when 
the  United  States  would  respond  militarily 
to  communist  threats  in  the  less  stable  parts 
of  the  world,  or  that  a  xmllateral  response 
to  a  unilateral  request  for  help  Is  out  of  the 
question.  But  other  nations  must  recognize 
that  the  role  of  the  United  States  as  world 
policeman  is  likely  to  be  limited  In  the  fu- 
ture. To  ensure  that  a  U.S.  response  will  be 
forthcoming  If  needed,  machinery  must  be 
created  that  is  capable  of  meeting  two  con- 
ditions: (o)  a  collective  effort  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  region  to  contain  the  threat  by 
themselves;  and,  if  that  effort  falls,  (b)  a 
collective  request  to  the  United  States  for 
assistance.  This  is  Important  not  only  from 
the  respective  national  standpoints,  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  avoiding  nuclear 
collision. 

Nations  not  possessing  great  power  can 
Indulge  in  the  luxury  of  criticism  of  others; 
those  possessing  It  have  the  responsibility 
of  decision.  Paced  with  a  clear  challenge,  the 
decision  not  to  use  one's  power  must  be  as 
deliberate  as  the  decision  to  use  it.  The  con- 
sequences can  be  fully  as  far-reaching  and 
fully  as  Irrevocable. 

If  another  world  war  is  to  be  prevented, 
every  step  possible  must  be  taken  to  avert 
direct  confrontations  between  the  nuclear 
powers.  To  achieve  this.  It  Is  essential  to 
minimize  the  number  of  occasions  on  which 
the  great  powers  have  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  commit  their  forces.  These  choices 
cannot  be  eliminated,  but  they  can  be  re- 
duced by  the  development  of  regional  de- 
fense pacts,  in  which  nations  undertake, 
among  themselves,  to  attempt  to  contain 
aggression  in  their  own  areas. 

If  the  initial  response  to  a  threatened  ag- 
gression, of  whichever  type — whether  across 
the  board  or  under  it — can  be  made  by  lesser 
powers  in  the  Immediate  area  and  thus  with- 
in the  path  of  aggression,  one  ol  two  things 
can  be  achieved:  either  they  can  In  fact 
contain  It  by  themselves.  In  which  case  the 
United  States  Is  spared  Involvement  and 
thus  the  world  Is  spared  the  consequences 
of  great-power  action;  or,  If  they  cannot, 
the  ultimate  choice  can  be  presented  to  the 
United  States  in  clear-cut  terms,  by  nations 
which  would  automatically  become  allies  in 
whatever  response  might  prove  necessary.  To 
put  It  another  way,  the  regional  pact  becomes 
a  buffer  separating  the  distant  great  power 
from  the  immediate  threat.  Only  if  the  buf- 
fer proves  insufficient  does  the  great  power 
become  involved,  and  then  in  terms  that 
make  victory  more  attainable  and  the  enter- 
prise more  palatable. 

This  Is  particularly  important  when  the 
threat  takes  the  form  of  an  externally  sup- 
ported guerrilla  action,  as  we  have  faced  In 
Viet  Nam,  as  is  even  now  being  mounted  In 
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Thailand,  and  as  could  be  launched  In  any 
of  a  half-dozen  othw  spots  in  the  Chinese 
shadow.  Viet  Nam  has  shown  how  difficult  it 
is  to  make  clear  the  distinction  between  this 
and  an  ordinary  factional  civil  war,  and 
how  subject  the  assisting  power  is  to  charges 
of  having  intervened  in  an  internal  matter. 
Viet  Nam's  neighbors  know  that  the  war 
there  is  not  Internal,  but  our  own  allies  In 
Europe  have  difficulty  grasping  the  fact. 

The  fragmenting  of  the  communist  world 
has  lent  credence  to  the  frequently  heard 
argument  that  a  communist  advance  by 
proxy,  as  we  have  seen  attempted  In  Viet 
Nam,  Is  of  only  peripheral  importance;  that 
with  the  weakening  of  rigid  central  con- 
trol of  the  communist  world,  local  fights  be- 
tween conmiunlst  and  non-communist  fac- 
tions are  a  local  matter.  This  Ignores,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  with  the  decentralization 
of  communist  control  has  come  an  appro- 
priately tailored  shift  In  communist  tactics. 
National  communism  poses  a  different  kind 
of  threat  than  did  the  old-style  International 
communism,  but  by  being  subtler  it  is  in 
some   ways  raort  dangerous. 

8EATO  was  useful  and  appropriate  to  Its 
time,  but  It  was  Western  In  origin  and  drew 
its  strength  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  It  has  weakened  to  the  point  at 
which  It  Lb  little  more  than  an  insUtutional 
embodiment  of  an  American  commitment, 
and  a  somewhat  anachronistic  relic  cA  the 
days  when  Prance  and  Britain  were  active 
members.  AaU  today  needs  its  own  security 
undertakings,  reflecting  the  new  realities  of 
Asian  independence  and  Asian  needs. 

Ilius  far,  de^>ite  a  pattern  of  rapidly  In- 
creasing oooperatloin  in  cultural  and  eco- 
nonxlc  affairs,  the  Asian  nations  have  been 
unwilling  to  form  a  military  grouping  de- 
signed to  foreertall  the  Chinese  threat,  even 
though  several  have  Uberal  bilatenU  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States.  But  an  f^fo- 
iwlate  foimd&tlon-stone  exists  on  which  to 
buUd:  the  Asian  and  Pacific  OouncU,  ASPAC 
held  Its  first  ministerial-level  meeting  in 
Seoul  in  June  1966.  and  its  second  In  Bang- 
kok In  July  1967.  It  has  carefully  limited  it- 
self to  srtTengthenlng  regional  cooperation  in 
economic,  cultural  and  social  matters,  and  its 
members  have  vodoed  strong  fetilngs  that,  as 
Japan's  Foreign  Minister  Takeo  Mlkl  put  It 
at  the  Bangkok  meeting,  it  should  not  be 
made  "a  body  to  promote  antloommunlat 
campaigns." 

Despite  ASPAC's  present  cultural  and  eoo- 
nooado  orientation,  however,  the  solidifying 
awareness  of  China's  threat  should  make  it 
possible — if  the  need  for  a  regional  aUianoe 
Is  put  in  sufficiently  compelling  terms — to 
develc^  it  into  an  alliance  actively  dedicated 
to  concerting  whatever  efforts  mlgjit  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  security  of  the  region. 
And  ASPAC  is  peculiarly  well  situated  to  play 
such  a  role.  Its  members  (South  Korea,  Ja- 
pan, Taiwan,  Thailand,  MaiayaU,  South  Viet 
Nam,  the  PhUlpplnee,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, with  Laos  as  an  observer)  all  are  acutely 
conscious  of  the  Chinese  threat.  All  except 
Malaysia  have  military  ties  with  the  United 
States.  It  has  the  distinct  advantage  of  in- 
cluding Australia  and  New  Zealand,  whl<di 
share  the  danger  and  would  be  able  to  con- 
tribute substantially  to  its  a«rength,  without 
■a  unbalancing  great-power  preeenoe. 

I  do  not  mecm  to  minimize  the  dlfllcultleB 
of  winning  acceptance  of  such  a  concept.  In 
Japan,  public  opinion  still  lags  behind  of- 
ficial awareness  of  military  needs.  The 
avowedly  neutralist  nations  under  China's 
cloud  would  be  reluctant,  at  present,  to  }odn 
any  such  grouping.  But  lookliig  further  down 
the  road  we  can  project  either  an  erosion  at 
their  neutralism  or  the  formation  of  tbelr 
own  loooe  asBoclatlon  or  associations,  wbloh 
might  be  tied  into  a  mlUtary  oriented  ASPAC 
on  an  interlocking  or  oooperatlw  basis.  One 
can  hope  that  even  India  might  finally  t>« 
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perauAded  to  give  Ita  support,  tuvlng  ttoeU 
been  the  target  of  overt  Chlneae  acgrenlon, 
and  stlU  cberlahlng  u  It  ck>eB  a  desire  to  plmy 
a  substantial  role  beyond  Ita  own  borders, 
in 
Military  security  baa  to  reat,  ultimately,  on 
eoonomlc  and  poUtloal  stability.  One  of  tbe 
effects  of  tbe  rapidity  of  change  In  tbe  world 
today  Is  that  there  can  no  longer  be  static 
stability;  there  can  only  be  dynamic  stability. 
A  nation  or  society  that  falls  to  keep  paoe 
with  change  U  In  danger  of  flying  apart.  It  is 
Important  that  we  recognise  this,  but  equally 
Important  that  In  trying  to  m«<wf  in  ^ 
dynamic  stability  we  remember  that  tbe 
stability  is  as  Important  as  the  dynamism. 
If  a  given  set  of  ends  Is  deemed  desirable, 
then  from  the  standpoint  of  those  dedicated 
to  peace  and  an  essential  stability  In  world 
order  the  desideratum  Is  to  reach  thoae  ends 
by  evolutloBary  rather  than  revolutionary 
means.  Looking  at  the  pattern  of  change  In 
non-oommunlst  Asia,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
fessed alms  of  the  revdutlonarlee  are  In  fact 
being  achieved  by  an  evolutionary  process. 
This  offers  a  dramatic  opportunity  to  draw 
the  distinction  between  the  fact  of  a  revolu- 
tionary result  and  the  process  of  revolu- 
Uonary  change.  The  Asian  nations  are  afaow- 
Ing  that  evolutionary  change  can  be  as  ex- 
citing as  revolutionary  change.  Having 
revolutionised  the  alms  of  their  societies, 
they  are  showing  what  can  be  achieved  with- 
in a  framework  of  dynamic  stability. 

The  "people."  in  the  broadest  sense,  have 
become  an  entity  to  be  served  rather  than 
used.  In  much  of  Asia,  this  change  repre- 
sents a  revolution  of  no  less  magnitude  than 
the  revolution  that  created  the  Industrial 
West,  or  that  In  the  years  fcdlowlng  World 
War  n  transformed  empires  Into  new  and 
struggling  nations.  It  U  preclsriy  the  promise 
of  this  reversal  that  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
communist  rhetoric,  and  at  the  heart  of  the 
popular  and  Int^ectual  appeal  which  that 
rhetoric  achieved. 

Not  all  the  govenunents  of  non-oommu- 
nlst Asia  fit  the  Western  Ideal  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy — far  from  It.  But  Americans 
must  recognize  that  a  highly  sophisticated, 
highly  advanced  political  system,  which  re- 
quired many  centuries  to  develop  In  the  West. 
may  not  be  beet  for  other  nations  which 
have  far  different  traditions  and  are  stUl  In 
an  etu-Uer  stage  of  development.  What  mat- 
ters Is  that  these  governments  are  conscious- 
ly, deliberately  and  programmatlcally  devel- 
oping in  the  direction  of  greater  liberty, 
greater  abundance,  broader  choice  and  In- 
creased popular  Involvement  In  the  processes 
of  government. 

Poverty  that  was  accepted  for  centuries  as 
the  norm  is  accepted  no  longer.  In  a  sense  It 
could  be  said  that  a  new  chapter  Is  being 
written  in  the  winning  of  the  West:  In  this 
case,  a  winning  of  the  promise  of  Western 
technology  and  Western  organization  by  the 
nations  of  the  East.  The  cultural  clash  has 
had  lu  oosu  and  produced  Its  strains,  but 
out  of  It  is  coming  a  modernization  of  an- 
cient civilizations  that  promises  to  leap  the 
centuries. 

The  process  produces  transitional  anom- 
alies— such  as  the  Indian  woman  squatting 
in  the  mud.  forming  cow-dung  patties  with 
her  hands  and  laying  them  out  to  dry.  while 
a  transistor  radio  In  her  lap  plays  music 
from  a  Delhi  station.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
bring  visions  of  the  future  to  the  far  vil- 
lages— but  time  is  needed  to  make  those 
visions  credible,  and  make  them  achievable. 
Too  wide  a  gap  between  reality  and  expecta- 
tion always  produces  an  explosive  situation, 
and  the  fact  that  what  the  leaders  know  is 
possible  Is  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
peasantry  helps  buy  time  to  make  the  pos- 
sible achievable.  But  the  important  thing  is 
that  the  leaders  do  know  what  is  possible, 
and  by  and  large  they  are  determined  to 
make  it  happen. 
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Whether  that  process  is  going  to  proceed 
at  a  pace  fast  enough  to  keep  one  step  ahead 
of  the  pressure  of  rising  expecUtlons  is  one 
of  the  great  questions  and  challenges  of  the 
years  ahead.  But  there  is  solid  ground  for 
hope.  Tbe  successful  Asian  nations  have  been 
writing  extraordinary  records.  TO  call  their 
performance  an  economic  miracle  would  be 
something  of  a  semantic  Impredalon;  It 
would  also  be  a  disservice.  Precisely  because 
the  origins  and  ingredients  of  that  success 
are  not  miraculous,  it  offers  hope  to  those 
which  have  not  yet  turned  the  comer. 

India  still  U  a  staggering  giant.  Burma 
flirts  with  economic  chaos,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, caught  in  a  conflict  of  cult\ires  and 
In  search  of  an  Identity,  lives  In  a  precarious 
eoonomlc  and  social  balance.  But  the  most 
exciting  trends  In  economic  development 
today  are  being  recorded  by  those  Asian  na- 
tions that  have  accepted  the  keys  of  progress 
and  used  them.  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
Thailand,  Korea,  Singapore  and  Malaysia  all 
have  been  recording  sustained  economic 
growth  rates  of  7  percent  a  year  or  mon; 
Japan  has  sustained  a  remarkable  average 
of  9  percent  a  year  since  1930,  and  an  aver- 
age 16.7  percent  per  year  Increase  in  exports 
over  the  same  pwlod.  ThaUand  shUted  into 
a  period  of  rapid  growth  in  1958  and  has  aver- 
aged 7  percent  a  year  since.  South  Korea,  de- 
spite the  unflattering  estimates  of  its  peo- 
ple's abilities  by  the  average  Q.I.  during  the 
Korean  War,  is  shooting  ahead  at  a  growth 
rate  that  has  averaged  8  percent  a  year 
since  1963,  with  an  average  42  percent  a  year 
Increase  in  its  exports. 

These  rapidly  advancing  countries  vary 
widely  In  their  social  traditions  and  political 
systems,  but  their  methods  of  economic  man- 
agement have  certain  traits  in  common:  a 
prime  reliance  on  private  enterprise  and  on 
the  pricing  mechanisms  of  the  market  as  the 
chief  determinant  of  business  decisions;  a 
pacing  of  monetary  expansion  to  match 
growth  in  output;  recepUvlty  to  private  capi- 
tal Investment,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
Including  such  incentives  as  tax  advantages 
and  quick  government  clearance  of  proposed 
projects;  imaginative  national  programs  for 
dealing  with  social  problems;  and.  not  least, 
a  generaUy  restrained  posture  in  government 
planning,  with  the  government's  role  sug- 
gestive rather  than  coercive.  These  naUons 
have.  In  short,  discovered  and  applied  the 
lessons  of  America's  own  economic  success, 
rv 
Any  discussion  of  Asia's  future  must  lU- 
tlmately  focus  on  the  respective  roles  of 
four  giants:  India,  the  world's  most  pop- 
ulous non-commxinlst  nation;  Japan,  Asia's 
principal  Industrial  and  economic  power; 
China,  the  world's  most  populous  nation  and 
Asia's  most  immediate  threat;  and  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  Paclflc  power. 
(Although  the  UBB.R.  occupies  much  of  the 
land  tatLp  of  Asia,  its  principal  focus  is  to- 
ward the  west  and  its  vast  Asian  lands  are 
an  appendage  of  E^iropean  Russia.) 

India  Is  both  challenging  and  frustrating; 
chaUenglng  because  of  its  promise,  frustrat- 
ing because  of  Its  performance.  It  suffers 
from  escalating  overpopulation,  from  too 
much  emphasis  on  industrialization  and  not 
enough  on  agrlciilture,  and  from  too  doc- 
trinaire a  reliance  on  government  enterprise 
Instead  of  private  enterprise.  Many  are  deep- 
ly pessimistic  about  its  future.  One  has  to 
remember,  however,  that  in  the  past  five 
years  India  has  fought  two  wars  and  faced 
two  catastrophic  droughts.  On  both  the 
population  and  the  agricultural  fronts,  In- 
dia's present  leaders  at  least  are  trying.  And 
the  essential  factor,  from  the  standpoint  of 
VS.  policy,  is  that  a  nation  cf  nearly  half 
a  billion  people  Is  seeking  ways  to  wrench 
itself  forward  without  a  sacrifice  of  basic 
freedoms;  In  exceedingly  difficult  circum- 
stances, the  Ideal  of  evolutionary  change  Is 
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being  tested.  For  the  most  populous  rep- 
resentatlve  democracy  In  the  world  to  fall, 
while  Communist  China — surmounting  its 
troubles — succeeded,  would  be  a  disaster  of 
worldwide  proportions.  Thus  the  United 
States  must  do  two  things :  ( 1 )  continue  its 
aid  and  support  for  Indian  economic  ob- 
jectives; and  (2)  do  its  best  to  persuade  the 
Indian  Oovemment  to  shift  Its  means  and 
adjust  Its  institutions  so  that  those  objec- 
tives can  be  more  quickly  and  more  effec- 
tively secured,  drawing  from  the  lessons  not 
only  of  the  United  States  but  also  of  India's 
more  suoceesful  neighbors.  Including  Paki- 
stan. 

Japan  has  been  edging  cautiously  and  dis- 
creeUy  toward  a  wider  leadership  role, 
acutely  conscious  at  every  step  that  bitter 
memories  of  the  Greater  East  Asia  Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere  might  rise  to  haunt  her  if 
she  pressed  too  hard  or  too  eagerly.  But  what 
would  not  have  been  possible  ten,  or  even 
five  years  ago  is  becoming  possible  today. 
Half  the  people  now  living  in  Asia  have  been 
born  since  World  War  n,  and  the  new  gen- 
eration has  neither  the  old  guilts  (In  the 
case  of  the  Japanese  themselves)  nor  the  old 
fears  bom  of  conquest. 

The  natural  momentum  of  Japan's  growth, 
the  Industry  of  her  people  and  the  advanced 
state  of  her  society  must  inevitably  propel 
Japan  into  a  more  conspicuous  position  of 
leadership.  Japan's  Industrial  complex,  ex- 
panding by  14  percent  annually  since  1960. 
already  is  comparable  to  that  of  West  Ger- 
many or  the  United  Kingdom.  Japan's  gross 
national  product  ($9S  bUUon)  U  substan- 
tially greater  than  that  of  mainland  China 
with  seven  times  the  population.  Japan  is 
expected  soon  to  rank  as  the  world's  third- 
strongest  economic  power,  trailing  only  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Along 
with  this  dramatic  economic  surge,  Japan 
will  surely  want  to  play  a  greater  role  both 
diplomatically  and  militarily  In  maintain- 
ing the  balance  In  Asia.  As  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  one  neighboring  country  put  It: 
"The  Japanese  are  a  great  people,  and  na 
great  people  wUI  accept  as  their  destiny 
making  better  transistor  radios  and  teach- 
ing the  underdeveloped  how  to  grow  better 
rice." 

This  greater  role  will  entail,  among  other 
things,  a  modification  of  the  present  terms 
of  the  Japanese  Constitution,  which  spe- 
cifically provides  that  "land,  sea  and  air 
forces,  as  well  as  other  war  potential,  will 
never  be  maintained."  (Japan's  275,000  men 
presently  under  arms  are  called  "Self 
Defense  Forces.")  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
considered  unthinkable  that  Japan  should 
acquire  even  a  conventional  military  capa- 
bility. Five  years  ago,  while  some  Japanese 
thought  about  It,  they  did  not  talk  about 
It.  Today  a  substantial  majority  of  Jap- 
anese still  oppose  the  Idea,  but  it  Is  openly 
discussed  and  debated.  Looking  toward  the 
future,  one  must  recognize  that  It  simply 
is  not  realistic  to  expect  a  nation  moving 
into  the  first  rank  of  major  powers  to  be 
totally  dependent  for  its  own  security  on 
another  nation,  however  close  the  ties. 
Japans  whole  society  has  been  restructured 
since  World  War  H.  While  there  still  are 
traces  of  fanaticism,  its  politics  at  least 
conform  to  the  democratic  Ideal.  Not  to 
trust  Japan  today  with  Its  own  armed 
forces  and  with  responsibility  for  its  own 
defense  would  be  to  place  its  people  and  its 
government  under  a  disability  which,  what- 
ever its  roots  In  painful  recent  history.  111 
accords  with  the  role  Japan  must  play  In 
helping  secure  the  common  safety  of  non- 
conununist   Asia. 

Any  American  policy  toward  Asia  must 
come  urgently  to  grips  with  the  reality  of 
China.  This  does  not  mean,  as  nuiny  would 
slmpllstlcally  have  It,  rushing  to  grant  rec- 
ognition to  Peking,  to  admit  it  to  the  United 
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Nations  and  to  ply  it  with  offers  of  trade — 
all  of  which  would  serve  to  confirm  Its 
rulers  in  their  present  course.  It  does  mean 
recognizing  the  present  and  potential  dan- 
ger from  Communist  China,  and  taking 
measures  designed  to  meet  that  danger.  It 
also  means  distinguishing  carefully  between 
long-range  and  short-range  policies,  and 
fashioning  short-range  programs  so  as  to 
advance  our  long-range  goals. 

Taking  the  long  view,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  leave  China  forever  outside  the 
family  of  nations,  there  to  nurture  its  fan- 
tasies, cherish  Its  hates  and  threaten  its 
neighbors.  There  is  no  place  on  this  planet 
for  a  billion  of  Its  potentially  most  able 
people  to  live  In  angry  Isolation.  But  we 
could  go  disastrously  wrong  If,  in  pursuing 
this  long-range  goal,  we  failed  In  the  short 
range  to  read  the  lessons  of  history. 

The  world  cannot  be  safe  until  China 
changes.  Thus  our  aim,  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  Influence  events,  should  be  to  induce 
change.  The  way  to  do  this  Is  to  persuade 
China  that  It  must  change:  that  It  cannot 
satisfy  its  imperial  ambitions,  and  that  Its 
own  national  Interest  requires  a  turning 
away  from  foreign  adventiu-lng  and  a  turn- 
ing Inward  toward  the  solution  of  Its  own 
domestic  problems. 

If  the  challenge  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
after  World  War  II  was  not  precisely  similar, 
it  was  sufficiently  so  to  offer  a  valid  prece- 
dent and  a  valuable  lesson.  Moscow  finally 
changed  when  it,  too,  found  that  change 
was  necessary.  This  was  essentially  a  change 
of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart.  Internal  evolu- 
tion played  a  role,  to  be  sure,  but  the  key 
factor  was  that  the  West  was  able  to  create 
conditions — notably  In  the  shoring  up  of 
European  defenses,  the  rapid  restoration  of 
European  economies  and  the  cementing  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance — ^that  forced  Moscow  to 
look  to  the  wisdom  of  reaching  some  meas- 
ure of  accommodation  with  the  West.  We  are 
still  far  from  reaching  a  full  detente,  but  at 
least  substantial  progress  has  been  made. 

During  the  next  decade  the  West  faces  two 
prospects  which,  together,  could  create  a 
crisis  of  the  first  order :  ( 1 )  that  the  Soviets 
may  reach  nuclear  parity  with  the  United 
States;  and  (2)  that  China,  within  three  to 
five  years,  will  have  a  significant  deliverable 
nuclear  capability — and  that  this  same  China 
will  be  outside  any  nonproUferatlon  treaty 
that  might  be  signed,  free,  if  it  chooses,  to 
scatter  its  weapons  among  "liberation"  forces 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  heightens  the  urgency  of  building 
buffers  that  can  keep  the  major  nuclear 
powers  apart  in  the  case  of  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,"  supported  by  Moscow  or 
Peking  but  fought  by  proxy.  It  also  requires 
that  we  now  assign  to  the  strengthening  of 
non-communist  Asia  a  priority  comparable 
to  that  which  gave  to  the  strengthening  of 
Western  Europe  after  World  War  11. 

Some  counsel  conceding  to  China  a  "sphere 
of  Influence"  embracing  much  of  the  Asian 
mainland  and  extending  even  to  the  Island 
nations  beyond:  others  urge  that  we 
eliminate  the  threat  by  preemptive  war. 
Clearly,  neither  of  these  courses  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  United  States  or  to  Its 
Asian  allies.  Others  argue  that  we  should 
seek  an  anti-Chinese  alliance  with  E^iropean 
powers,  even  Including  the  Soviet  Union. 
Quite  apart  from  the  obvious  problems  in- 
volved in  Soviet  participation,  such  a  course 
would  inevitably  carry  connotations  of 
Europe  vs.  Asia,  white  vs.  non-white,  which 
could  have  catastrophic  repercussions 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  non-white  world 
In  general  and  Asia  In  particular.  If  our  long- 
range  aim  is  to  pull  China  back  into  the 
family  of  nations,  we  must  avoid  the  impres- 
sion that  tbe  great  powers  or  the  European 
powers  are  "ganging  up; "  the  response  should 
clearly  be  one  of  active  defense  rather  than 
potential  offense,  and  must  be  untainted  with 
any  suspicion  of  racism. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  the  United  States  to  go  it  alone  In  con- 
taining China  would  not  only  place  an  vm- 
oonsclonable  burden  on  our  own  country, 
but  also  would  heighten  the  chances  of  nu- 
clear war  while  undercutting  the  Independ- 
ent development  of  the  nations  of  Asia.  The 
prtmary  restraint  on  China's  Asian  ambitions 
should  be  exercised  by  the  Asian  nations  In 
the  path  of  those  ambitions,  backed  by  the 
ultimate  power  of  the  United  States.  This  Is 
sound  strategically,  sound  psychologically 
and  sound  in  terms  of  the  dynamics  of  Asian 
development.  Only  as  the  nations  of  non- 
communist  Asia  become  so  strong— economi- 
cally, politically  and  militarily — that  they 
no  longer  fumlah  tempting  tcurgets  for  Chi- 
nese aggression,  will  the  leaders  In  Inking  be 
persuaded  to  tum  their  energies  Inward 
rather  than  outward.  And  that  will  be  the 
time  the  dialogue  with  mainland  China  can 
begin. 

For  the  short  run,  then,  this  means  a 
policy  of  firm  restraint,  of  no  reward,  of  a 
creative  counterpressure  designed  to  per- 
suade Peking  that  its  Interests  can  be  served 
only  by  accepting  the  basic  rules  of  Interna- 
tional civility.  For  the  long  run,  It  means 
pulling  China  back  Into  the  world  com- 
munity— but  as  a  great  and  progressing  na- 
tion, not  as  the  epicenter  of  world  revolu- 
tion. 

"Containment  without  Isolation"  is  a  good 
phrase  and  a  sound  concept,  as  far  as  It  goes. 
But  It  covers  only  half  the  problem.  Along 
with  It,  we  need  a  positive  policy  of  pressure 
and  persuasion,  of  dynamic  detoxification,  a 
marshaling  of  Asian  forces  both  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  help  draw  off  the  poison  from 
the  Thoughts  of  Mao. 

Dealing  with  Red  China  is  something  like 
trying  to  oope  with  the  more  explosive  ghet- 
to elements  In  our  own  oountry.  In  each  case 
a  potentially  destructive  force  has  to  be 
curbed;  in  each  case  an  outlaw  element  has 
to  be  brought  within  the  law;  In  each  case 
dialogues  have  to  be  optened;  Ln  each  case 
aggression  has  to  be  restrained  while  educa- 
tion proceeds;  and,  not  least.  In  neither 
case  can  we  afford  to  let  those  now  self- 
exiled  from  society  stayed  exiled  forever.  We 
have  to  proceed  with  both  an  urgency  born 
of  necessity  and  a  patience  bom  of  realism, 
moving  step  by  calculated  step  toward  the 
final  goal. 

v 

And  finally,  the  role  of  the  United  States. 

Weary  with  war,  disheartened  with  allies, 
dlsUlxisloned  with  aid,  dismayed  at  domestic 
crises,  many  Americans  are  heeding  the  call 
of  the  new  Isolationism.  And  they  are  not 
alone;  there  Is  a  tendency  In  tiie  whole 
Western  world  to  tum  Inward,  to  become 
parochial  and  Isolationist — dangerously  so. 
But  there  oan  be  neither  peace  nor  security 
a  generation  hence  unless  we  recognize  now 
the  massivenees  of  the  forces  at  work  in 
Aala,  where  more  than  half  the  world's  people 
live  and  where  the  greatest  explosive  f>oten- 
tlal  is  lodged. 

Out  of  the  wreckage  of  two  world  wars  we 
forged  a  concept  of  an  Atlantic  community, 
within  which  a  ravaged  Europe  was  rebuilt 
and  the  westward  advance  of  the  Soviets  con- 
tained. If  tenaions  now  strain  that  com- 
munity, these  are  themselves  a  byproduct  of 
success.  But  history  has  its  rhythms,  and  now 
the  focus  of  both  crisis  and  change  is  shift- 
ing. Without  turning  our  backs  on  Europe,  we 
have  now  to  reach  out  westward  to  the  East, 
and  to  fashion  the  sinews  of  a  Paclflc  com- 
munity. 

This  has  to  be  a  community  In  tbe  fullest 
sense:  a  community  of  purpose,  of  under- 
standing and  of  mutual  assistance.  In  which 
military  defenses  are  coordinated  while 
economies  are  strengthened;  a  community 
embracing  a  concert  of  Asian  strengths  as  a 
counterforce  to  the  designs  of  China;  one 
m  which  Japan  will  play  an  InoT easing  role, 
as  befits  iU  commanding  poalUon  as  a  world 
economic  power;  and  one  In  which  U.8.  lead- 
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ship  l5  exercised  with  restraint,  with 
respect  for  our  partners  and  with  a  sophisti- 
cated discretion  that  ensures  a  genuinely 
Asian  idiom  and  Asian  origin  for  whatever 
new  Asian  Institutions  are  developed. 

In  a  design  for  Asia's  future,  there  is  no 
room  for  heavy-handed  American  pressures; 
there  is  need  for  subtle  encouragement  of 
the  kind  of  Asian  Initiatives  that  help  bring 
the  design  to  reality.  The  distinction  may 
seem  superficial,  but  In  fact  it  Is  central  both 
to  the  kind  of  Asia  we  want  and  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  means  of  achieving  it.  The 
central  pattern  of  the  future  In  U.S. -Asian 
relations  must  be  American  support  for  Asian 
Initiatives. 

The  industrial  revolution  has  shown  that 
mass  abundance  Is  possible,  and  as  the 
United  States  moves  into  the  post-Industrial 
world — the  eige  of  computers  and  cybernetics 
— we  have  to  find  ways  to  engineer  an  escape 
from  privation  for  those  now  living  in  mass 
poverty.  There  can  be  no  security,  whatever 
our  nuclear  stockpiles,  in  a  world  of  boiling 
resentment  and  magnified  envy.  The  oceans 
provide  no  sanctuary  for  the  rich,  no  barrier 
behind  which  we  can  hide  ottr  abundance. 

The  struggle  for  influence  in  the  Third 
World  is  a  three-way  race  among  Moscow, 
Peking  and  the  West.  The  West  has  offered 
both  Idealism  and  example,  but  the  idealism 
has  often  been  unconvincing  and  the  ex- 
ample non-ldlomatic.  However,  an  industrial- 
ized Japan  demonstrates  the  economically 
possible  in  Asian  terms,  while  an  advancing 
Asia  tied  Into  a  Paclflc  community  offers  a 
bridge  to  the  underdeveloped  elsewhere.  Dur- 
ing this  final  third  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  great  race  will  be  between  man  and 
change:  the  race  to  control  change,  rather 
than  be  controlled  by  It.  In  this  race  we  can- 
not afford  to  wait  for  others  to  act.  and 
then  merely  react.  And  the  race  In  Asia  is 
already  under  way. 


DISC:  BILLION-DOLLAR  TAX  LOOP- 
HOLE HIDDEN  IN  NEW  ECONOMIC 
POLICY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
Sunday's  WashingttHi  Post,  Prof.  Stanley 
S.  Surrey  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
detailed  what  he  described  as  a  "biUion- 
dollar  tax  loophole"  In  the  President's 
new  economic  policy.  "Rie  loophole  is 
called  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corp.,  or  DISC. 

Essentially,  DISC  defers  the  Income  tax 
on  export  profits,  but  In  reality  the  de- 
ferment may  take  as  long  as  15  years, 
allowing  the  company  to  invest  the  de- 
ferred taxes.  As  Professor  Surrey  notes, 
the  deferral  is  just  about  worth  the 
amount  of  the  tax  itself  which  makes  de- 
ferral the  equivalent  of  exemption. 

All  a  company  engaged  in  export  trade 
has  to  do  is  set  up  a  DISC  which,  to 
serve  its  purposes,  need  only  be  a  paper 
subsidiary,  Professor  Surrey  says.  And 
tax  experts  say  that  export  profits  may 
be  used  for  activities  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  exports  once  deferred.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Surrey,  the  DISC  pro- 
posal will  not  materially  affect  our  ex- 
port trade  but  it  can  reduce  substantially 
our  revenue  from  the  tax  money  lost  At 
this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert  Profes- 
sor Surrey's  article  in  tbe  RacoitB  for  my 
colleagues: 
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DISC:  A  Billion -DoiXAK  Tax  Loopholk  Hm- 

DKN     11*     NKW     ECONOIMC     POLLICY 

(By  Stanley  S.  Siirrey) 

The  Presldent'B  speeches  on  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy  do  not  mention  the  "DISC" 
propoeal.  and  so  It  receives  almost  no  notice 
In  the  dally  press  discussions. 

The  silence  clo€iks  the  efforts  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  once  again  to  slide  the  DISC 
proposal  Into  the  tax  law.  Last  year  the 
attempt  was  made  as  part  of  the  Trade  BUI, 
when  the  fierce  legislative  battle  waged  over 
Import  restrictions  permitted  the  DISC  pro- 
posal to  pass  through  the  House,  almost  un- 
noticed and  unseen  and  certainly  not  under- 
stood. Fortunately,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee then  viewed  the  proposal  with  suspi- 
cion and  It  died  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  keep  the  DISC 
proposal  out  of  the  spotlight.  The  proposal 
opens  up  a  bUUon-dollar  loophole  In  the  In- 
come tax,  through  permitting  VS.  export- 
ers— especially  our  largest  corporations — to 
escape  that  tax. 

It  would  be  a  cruel  Irony  to  have  the  first 
significant  technical  Income  tax  legislation 
to  pass  the  Congress  after  the  1969  Tax  Re- 
form Act — the  kind  of  legislation  that  only 
technicians  and  experts  can  foUow — open  up 
one  of  the  largest  tax  escapes  ever  legislated 
by  the  Congress.  Yet  we  find  the  Treasury 
Department  being  the  moving  force  behind 
this  attempt. 

A  DISC — Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration— would  be  a  new  type  of  corpora- 
tion conjured  forth  by  this  change  In  the  tax 
law  designed  to  "defer"  the  Income  tax  on 
the  "export  profits"  received  by  a  domestic 
corporation  engaged  solely  in  the  export 
trade.  The  quotation  marks  are  used  because 
the  words  they  enclose  turn  out,  as  Is  so 
often  the  case  In  tax  legislation,  to  have  a 
significance  far  beyond  their  normal  usage. 

American  businesses  manufacturing  goods 
that  are  sold  abroad  would  be  expected  to 
organize  DISCS — which  need  be  only  paper 
subsidiaries — through  which  their  present 
exports  would  be  channeled.  The  profits  of  a 
DISC  from  Its  export  sales  would  not  be 
subjected  to  Income  tax  If  the  profits  are 
used  In  export  activities  of  the  DISC  or 
loaned  to  the  parent-manufacturer  corpora- 
tion for  "export-related  activities" — again 
the  significant  quotation  marks.  This  Is  the 
way  the  Treasury  describes  the  proposal. 

But  under  the  terma  of  the  actual  leglsla- 
tton,  it  turns  out  that  "deferral"  would  In 
praoUoe  become  exemptloii;  tiiat  "export 
profits"  would  very  often  Include  manufac- 
turlng  profits;  that  "eaqxact-related  aotivttiee" 
of  the  parent- manufacturer  beoccve  activltlee 
having  nothing  to  do  with  exports,  ext«ndlng 
even  to  Investment  for  manufacture  abroad; 
and  that  the  references  In  title  and  descrip- 
tion to  "domestic"  export  subsidiaries  cloak 
In  practice  and  Inducement  to  form  foreign 
subsidiaries  and,  moreover,  to  form  them 
In  tax-haven  countries,  thus  bringing  back  a 
pattern  of  abuse  against  which  CoDgress 
legislated  In  1062. 

These  are  aspects  that  the  Treasury  doee 
not  talk  about  when  It  urges  the  propoeal. 
For  example: 

1 — ^The  Treasury  stresses  In  urging  DISC 
that  only  a  deferral  of  tax  Is  Involved,  In 
terms  that  Imply  deferral  Is  really  not 
much— ^e  tax  is  not  paid  now  but  musit  be 
pOild  a  bit  laiter  on.  Indeed,  "deiferral"  for 
most  Congressmen  Is  a  woixl  that  luUa  them 
toto  believing  very  tttUe  Is  being  given  away. 
But  the  Treasury  and  corporate  ocmtrollera 
know  better.  Tlius,  a  high  Treasury  official, 
In  talking  recently  to  a  prof  eastooal  group  on 
aspects  of  aocoiintlng.  said: 

"I  need  not  tell  this  group  that  tax  deferral 
Is  the  name  of  the  game.  A  tax  deferred  one, 
two,  or  aeveral  years  la  simply  a  lower  amount 
of  tax  on  those  who  achieve  such  deferral — 
a  burden  that  must  be  assumed  by  all  other 
taxpayers." 
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For  a  profitable  company,  the  preaent  value 
of  16  yean  deferral— at  the  least  the  period 
the  Treasury  and  bttalneas  have  In  mind 
under  DISC:  Indeed  tSie  deferral  for  many 
will  be  Indefinite — Is  Just  about  worth  the 
amount  of  the  tax  Itself,  which  makes  deifer- 
ral the  equivalent  of  exemption.  The  reason 
Is  that  the  deferred  tax-money  that  a  oMn- 
pany  keeps  over  such  a  period  (In  effect  an 
Interest-free  loan  for  that  period)  can  be  put 
to  wcrk  earning  additional  money.  In  a  typi- 
cal case,  the  real  cost  to  a  profitable  oocnpany 
for  each  »100  in  deferred  taxes  would  only  be 
118  to  $30. 

a— The  Treasury  stresses  tJiat  dotnesUc 
subsidiaries  will  be  used  and  that  this  la 
helpful  to  unsophlstloated  businesses.  But 
the  tax  experts  who  study  the  technical  de- 
tails know  that  the  arrangement  which  gives 
the  greatest  tax  windfall  under  the  proposal 
la  to  combine  DISC  with  a  foreign  t(uc  haven 
subsidiary — a  Swiss  or  Panamanian  company. 
In  1962  the  Congress  rightly  legislated  agalnM 
tax  haven  abuses.  Now  In  1971  under  the 
cloak  of  a  few  technical  words  in  ttxe  DISC 
proposal,  the  Treasury  la  sweeping  away  that 
legislation  and  directly  legalizing  and  en- 
ootireglng  the  wlde^»:ead  use  of  these  tax 
havens. 

3 — The  Treasury  stresses  that  the  profits  of 
a  DISC,  freed  from  taxes,  will  be  used  to 
promote  export  activities.  But  the  tax  ex- 
perts who  study  the  technical  details  know 
that  these  tax-free  funds  can  be  used  for  ac- 
tivities that  have  nothing  to  do  with  exports. 
Thus,  the  funds  can  be  used  by  large  manu- 
facturing companies,  who  are  presently  ex- 
porters, for  purely  domestic  activltJes  where 
the  favored  companies  are  able  to  compete 
with  tax-free  DISC  money  agalnaC  companies 
not  so  favored.  They  can  be  used  even  to 
build  manufact\irtng  plants  abroad — and 
thus  reduce  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States.  The  DISC  money  Is  simply  made  avail- 
able to  the  companies  and  the  Treasury  will 
ask  no  questions  on  bow  it  Is  so  used. 

The  purpose  claimed  for  this  proposed  tax- 
favored  treatment  of  our  exporters — exempt- 
ing an  entire  activity  from  the  Income  tax — 
Is  that  It  will  stimulate  our  export  trade  and 
thereby  help  our  balance  of  payments.  But 
the  revenue  loss  In  the  billions  occurs  even 
If  not  a  single  dollar  of  new  exports  occurs. 
Moreover,  no  one — not  even  the  Treasury — 
has  offered  any  public  documentation  and 
serious  economic  study  of  Just  how  and  to 
what  extent  and  for  what  goods  this  wind- 
fall to  exporters  will  Increase  our  exports.  On 
the  contrary,  most  economists  believe  Just 
the  opposite,  that  the  change  will  have  only 
a  slight  effect  on  our  exports  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  loss  involved.  No  other 
country,  even  among  those  most  Incentlve- 
mlnded,  has  adopted  such  a  sweeping  tax 
escape  from  Its  Income  tax. 

When  the  questions  are  asked  why  Is  our 
tax  system  so  unfair,  why  are  there  such 
gross  escapes  for  some  from  the  tax  burdens 
borne  by  others,  why  do  we  have  so  much  dlf- 
flcxilty  In  focusing  our  scarce  funds  on  press- 
ing needs,  the  DISC  proposal  Is  a  sharp  and 
bitter  answer. 

Some  corporations  are  of  course  pushing 
for  the  legislation,  as  are  some  law  firms 
which  see  profits  for  them  In  reorganizing 
the  business  structures  of  their  clients  to  fit 
DISC  Into  the  corporate  organization  charts. 
But  to  their  credit,  many  a  business  concern 
and  Its  executives,  as  well  as  their  tax  ad- 
visers, know  the  propoeal  Is  wrong — wrong 
for  them  because  It  means  a  windfall  re- 
ceived which  will  not  materially  affect  their 
levM  of  exports  and  wrong  for  the  country 
In  terms  of  our  national  priorities.  But  It 
comes  hard  not  to  offer  support  when  the 
Treasury  pushes  for  their  backing  of  the 
proposal. 

In  fact,  I  suspect  almost  everyone  con- 
cerned knows  DISC  to  be  a  bad  tax  provision. 
Surely  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee which  initiated  the  tax  reform  leglsla- 
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tlon  In  1969  should  know  better.  One  can  be- 
lieve that  It  does  know  better — after  all,  a 
dissenting  report  filed  last  year  by  some  com- 
mittee members  explained  In  detail  how  the 
proposal  was  seriously  wrong  and  bad  no 
place  in  our  tax  system.  One  suspects  also 
that  the  Treasury  tax  experts  know  better. 
Nevertheless,  the  proposal  has  found  a  place 
In  the  New  Economic  Policy  of  the  President. 

One  suspects  a  cult\iral  lag.  Last  year, 
pushed  by  Commerce,  the  Treasury  came  up 
with  the  DISC  proposal  to  show  It  was  try- 
ing to  "do  something"  about  exports.  This 
year  In  Aug^ust,  however,  the  Treasury  moved 
directly  to  get  at  the  cnix  of  our  trade  Im- 
balance— the  unfairness  to  ovir  trade  that  re- 
sulted from  the  relationship  of  our  dollar  to 
foreign  currencies — and  Is  now  seeking  a  re- 
alignment of  those  currencies.  It  Is  also  using 
a  temporary  device — the  10%  surcharge  on 
Imports — to  emphasize  the  need  for  currency 
adjustments  and  other  trade  related  changes 
such  as  removal  of  unfair  restrictive  prac- 
tices In  other  countries. 

But  the  DISC  proposal,  which  will  not 
reeaiy  help  our  exports  and  Instead  will 
create  a  large  tax  escape,  was  left  around 
from  the  earlier  blueprints.  It  Is  now  being 
quietly  carried  along  as  a  windfall  to  busi- 
ness, even  though  we  have  a  new  set  of  blue- 
prints really  designed  to  do  the  Job  that  must 
be  done  to  Improve  our  trade  position. 

The  DISC  proposal  should  simply  be 
dropped  as  a  bad  Idea — a  major  loophole  If 
viewed  as  a  tax  provision;  utterly  In  conflict 
with  our  national  priorities  If  viewed  as  an 
expenditure  device;  ineffective  and  now  sup- 
planted by  meaningful,  direct  steps  If  viewed 
as  a  trade  measure. 


MISTER  NATIONAL  GUARD  RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oen.  Win- 
ston P.  Wilson  hafi  retired  as  Chief  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau.  To  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  Air  Force,  to  the  National 
Guard  and  to  a  very  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  American  public,  "Wimpy" 
Wilson  Is  recognized  as  a  dedicated,  out- 
standing, patriotic  American  whose  oon- 
tributicms  to  defense  and  to  America  are 
many  and  lasting.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege for  years  to  work  closely  with  Gen- 
eral Wilson  in  matters  affecting  defense 
in  general  and  the  National  Guard  in 
particular.  It  is  indeed  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience to  work  with  a  man  of  his  ability 
and  vision.  I  know  how  very  much  he 
has  meant  to  America's  defense  pro- 
grams and  to  those  who  wear  our  coun- 
try's uniform. 

The  Air  Reservist  for  August-Septem- 
ber 1971  contains  an  inspiring  article 
entitled  "Mister  National  Guard  Retires." 
It  is  about  General  Wilson.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  submit  it  for  reprinting 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  who  share  my  senti- 
ments will  applaud  this  fine  tribute. 

The  article  follows: 

MisTBt  Natiokal  Ouabo  Rmxxs 

"You  woiildn't  believe  the  difference  In  the 
National  Guard  today  and  In  1929  when  I 
Joined." 

These  are  the  words  of  "Mr.  National 
Guard,"  Major  General  Winston  P.  (Wimpy) 
WUson,  retiring  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau. 
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The  year  1929  is  best  remembered  as  the 
year  of  the  big  stock  market  crash.  But 
Wimpy  Wilson  remembers  It  as  the  year  he 
finally  was  accepted  Into  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

General  WUson  retired  officially  Tuesday. 
August  31.  But  the  day  before  he  was  hon- 
ored with  what  probably  was  the  most  elab- 
orate retirement  ceremony  ever  held  for  a 
two-star  general.  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff, 
USAF;  doeens  of  other  generals  from  all 
services,  members  of  Congress  and  digni- 
taries from  a  host  of  states  were  there  to  pay 
homage  to  the  ranking  major  general  In  the 
Air  Force  and  to  the  man  regarded  by  many 
as  the  man  who  proved  the  Reserve  Forces 
Concept  as  a  workable  and  vital  part  of  our 
National  Defense  Forces. 

Reflecting  back  through  his  42  years  of 
National  Guard  and  Air  Force  service,  this 
colorfvil  Arkansan  said : 

"Nobody  wovUd  get  out  of  the  Guard — and 
nobody  died — so  I  Just  stayed  a  private  for 
10  years.  I  got  my  private  flying  license  in 
1932  and  was  tow-target  operator  on  PT-ls, 
0-38s  and  then  0-47b,  so  I  was  happy,  even  as 
a  private.  I  went  to  Cadet  Observer  school  in 
1938-39  and  was  one  of  two  selected  for  com- 
mission (1940)  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

"I've  gone  from  Jennies  to  Jets,  from  a  pri- 
vate and  a  mechanic  In  the  National  Guard 
to  my  present  Job,  and  I  have  seen  the  Guard 
progress  from  a  stepchild  in  the  military  to  a 
full-fledg^  member  of  the  first  team. 

"My  greatest  desire  has  been  to  make  the 
Air  Guard  more  meaningful  .  .  .  not  only  as 
a  flying  organization  but  for  deflnlte  mis- 
sions to  meet  total  Air  Force  requirements. 

"The  first  major  Improvement  in  the  Air 
National  Guard  was  in  1952  when  we  per- 
suaded policy  makers  to  let  the  Guard  stand 
runway  alerts  with  our  P-51B.  Today  the  Air 
Guard  carries  61  per  cent  of  the  total  ADC 
mission  load  in  the  continental  U.S. 

"Probably  the  most  important  innovation 
came  in  1960  when  we  proposed  the  gaining 
command  concept  to  General  Curtis  E.  Le- 
May,  then  Chief  of  Staff.  Guard  units  were 
taken  from  Continental  Air  Command  and 
assigned  to  major  air  commands  for  super- 
vision of  training  and  inspections.  Other  In- 
novations Included  replacing  nightly  drills 
with  weekend  drills;  addition  of  36  flying 
periods  to  reduce  accident  rates;  and,  after 
longtime  non-concurrence  by  the  Air  Staff, 
final  approval  of  year-round  training. 

"The  mobilization  of  Air  Guard  units  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  Crisis  proved  we  had  mobility 
and  response  capability  and  could  move  and 
operate  anywhere  in  the  world.  Our  mass 
movement  of  Jet  aircraft  overseas — the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  Air  Force — without 
a  single  accident  proved  the  quality  of  the 
peacetime  Guard  training. 

"We've  proven  time  and  again — and  par- 
ticularly in  the  1960s — that  any  weapon  sys- 
tems the  Air  Force  has  can  be  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  Air  National  Guard  if 
proj>erly  supported.  Many  Air  Guard  Innova- 
tions were  later  adopted  by  other  Reserve 
ocmponents. 

"One  thing  still  disturbs  me.  Many  In  the 
active  force  still  don't  understand  the  Guard 
and  are  not  willing  to  tap  the  capability  we 
have.  It's  hard  to  convince  some  active  of- 
ficers that  Guardsmen  want  to  be  part  of 
the  team — ^they  want  to  be  challenged — 
and  that  our  units  can  be  Just  as  combat 
ready  and  professional  as  the  Regulars  If 
adequate  resources  are  given  to  us.  Viet- 
nam proved  that. 

"There's  still  lots  to  be  done  but  the  future 
of  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  Is 
brighter  than  ever.  As  long  as  the  Guard  can 
furnish  oombat-ready  units  at  a  peacetime 
training  cost,  the  Guard  will  remain  a  vital 
part  of  the  total  military  structure. 

"It's  been  fun — and  rewarding." 
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MINNEAPOLIS    HEALTH    HEARXNOS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  minnksota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  hear- 
ings held  in  Minneapolis,  Dr.  Warren 
Lawson,  the  secretary  and  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Health,  gave  a  cogent  statement  dealing 
with  the  medical  situation  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  He  highlighted  the  prob- 
lems of  distribution  and  discussed  some 
of  the  existing  health  organizations  in 
the  State.  I  commend  his  professional  re- 
marks to  all  my  colleagues : 
A  VnEWPonrr  on  Health  Delivebt  Problems 
(By  Dr.  Warren  R.  Lawson) 

In  the  few  minutes  allotted  there  Is  only 
time  to  touch  lightly  upon  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  health  care  system. 

A  visiting  lecturer  at  a  large  university  re- 
cently stated  that  the  American  health  care 
delivery  system  had  at  least  two  weaknesses — 
the  high  cost  of  inpatient  care  and  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  public  effort  at  primary  and 
preventive  services,  and  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  health  care  system  In  the  United 
States  Is  heavily  oriented  toward  inpatient 
medical  services.  Witness,  for  example,  the 
numbers  and  types  of  inpatient  care  facili- 
ties in  Minnesota  alone.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 200  general  hospitals  in  the  State  with 
over  18,000  beds  distributed  so  that  a  patient 
rarely  has  to  travel  more  than  25  miles  to  re- 
ceive hoeplt&l  services;  seven  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals and  19  psychiatric  units  of  general  hos- 
pitals; three  Inpatient  Institutions  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  ^lleptlc;  four  tuber- 
culosis hospitals;  and  four  Federal  hospitals. 
There  are  400  licensed  nursing  homes  In  the 
State  with  more  than  30,000  beds  and  over 
250  boarding  care  homes  representing  about 
8,500  beds.  F'urther,  there  exist  six  complete 
rehabilitation  agencies  In  the  State  and  37 
rehabilitation  unite  associated  with  other 
care  facilities. 

There  are  over  4600  licensed  medical  doc- 
tors In  Minnesota  and  about  2200  practicing 
dentists.  The  population  of  the  State  Is  3,- 
695,000.  This  Is  a  ratio  of  one  physician  for 
each  800  persons  and  one  dentist  for  each 
1700  persons.  Problems  of  distribution  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  patients,  however, 
exist.  There  Is  a  poorer  ratio  of  persons  per 
physician  and  dentist  In  rural  areas  than  In 
the  metropolitan  centers,  as  Is  generally 
typical  throughout  the  country.  Supporting 
health  care  personnel  are  in  very  short  sup- 
ply, both  in  metropolitan  and  non-metropol- 
itan areas.  The  shortage  of  nurses  has  been 
especially  critical  for  a  number  of  years, 
though  recently  and  probably  related  to  the 
changing  economic  picture,  some  Improve- 
ment has  occurred  with  nurses  previously  In- 
active rejoining  the  work  force.  The  prob- 
lem of  health  manptower  shortages  Is  so  com- 
plex that  It  wUl  apparently  be  resolved  only 
over  a  number  of  years. 

The  nation's  health  and  medical  care  ex- 
penditures amounts  to  $67.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  representing  an  Increase  of  12.2 
percent  over  the  health  bill  for  the  previous 
year.  As  a  representation  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  health  represented  7.0  per- 
cent of  the  market  value  of  all  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the  United  States.  Just 
one  year  before,  that  percentage  was  6.7. 

In  another  area,  some  observers  Indicate 
that  emphasis  in  the  care  delivery  system 
on  fee-for-servlce  medical  care  has  fostered 
crisis  Intervention  medical  Mrvlces.  Insur- 
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ance  plans  developed  within  this  framework 
and,  therefore,  have  been  designed  primarily 
to  pay  costs  of  hospital  services  and  part  of 
the  fees  paid  to  physicians.  The  fact  that 
most  Individuals  have  only  this  kind  of  in- 
surance coverage  means  that  almost  every- 
one wants  to  be  cared  for  In  the  hospital 
rather  than  at  home.  The  consequent  pres- 
sures on  hospitals  have  been  enormous.  In 
addition,  inpatient  medical  care  is  the  most 
expensive  kind  of  health  service,  and  since 
It  Is  directed  principally  to  remedial,  pallia- 
tive, and  restorative  procedures,  the  pres- 
ent emphasis  of  most  insurance  plans  fosters 
a  negative  view  of  health  care. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  by  far  the 
larger  share  of  the  medical  care  dollar  has 
always  come  from  private  funds,  but  as 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  were  added  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  a  shift  to  more  public  financing 
occurred.  In  fiscal  year  1966  (before  Medicare 
and  Medicaid) ,  the  public  share  was  25.6 
percent.  By  fiscal  year  1969,  the  government 
share  had  risen  to  38  percent.  Three  filths  of 
personal  health  care  expenditures  were  met 
by  third  parties  (government,  private  health 
Insurance,  philanthropy,  and  Industry) ,  with 
government  responsible  for  68  percent  of  the 
third -party  bill.  Expenditures  for  hospital 
care  continue  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing categories  of  expendltiues.  The  continu- 
ing rapid  rise  in  hospital  costs,  together  with 
an  Increase  in  hospital  use  by  the  population 
under  age  65,  contributed  to  the  continuing 
large  Increase  in  outlays  for  this  purpose. 
Hospital  utilization  for  the  nonaged  (under 
65  years  of  age),  for  example,  whose  care  Is 
for  the  most  part  paid  for  privately,  rose  at 
four  times  the  rate  for  the  aged,  whose  care 
Is  in  general  paid  for  from  public  funds. 
The  range  of  services  covered  by  the  many 
available  Insurance  plans,  of  course,  varies 
considerably.  Privately  financed  health  In- 
surance actiially  pays  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  health  care  costs  throughout  the  coun- 
try once  expenditures  for  hospital  care  and 
hospital -connected  physician  services  are  ex- 
cluded. Most  plans  do  not  cover  costs  for 
home  or  office  visits  to  physicians,  out-of- 
hospltal  drugs,  private  duty  nurses,  or  home 
nursing  care. 

The  increasing  numbers  and  varieties  of 
proposals  for  mechanisms  which  will  influ- 
ence the  existing  care  delivery  system  reflect 
the  vridespread  concern  about  the  direction 
of  the  entire  system.  Utilization  review,  a 
concept  adopted  by  Congress  and  Imple- 
mented In  the  Medicare  Program,  has  en- 
couraged physicians,  hospital  administrators, 
and  others  to  find  and  implement  more 
effective  ways  to  evaluate  patterns  of  care 
and  the  use  of  health  and  medical  care 
services.  Physicians  also  recognize  their  im- 
portant role  in  guiding  the  changes  that  are 
inevitable,  and  in  Minnesota  the  State  Medi- 
cal Association  has  Just  completed  a  study 
designed  to  establish  effective  arrangements 
and  procedures  to  assure  high  quality  care 
throughout  the  State.  A  similar  effort,  initi- 
ated by  the  Hennepin  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, Is  also  underway  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  Both  of  these  efforts  are  Important  de< 
velopments  within  the  State  and  they  merit 
every  possible  support. 

Last  month  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, President  Nixon  proposed  six  goals  for 
his  administration.  He  gave  first  priority  to 
welfare  reform  and  he  pledged  "a  program 
to  Insure  that  no  American  family  will  be 
prevented  from  obtaining  basic  medical  care 
by  inability  to  pay."  Although  details  are 
still  lacking,  the  President  emphasized  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  doctors  and  health 
personnel,  incentives  to  improve  the  de- 
livery of  health  services,  use  of  assistants, 
health  care  as  op^xwed  to  medical  care,  and 
preventive  medicine.  President  Nixon's  choice 
of  words.  It  would  appear,  reflects  a  recog- 
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nltlon  of  the  f&ct  that  the  term  "m«<Ucal 
care"  Is  not  synonymous  with  "health  care." 
nor  with  "preventive  medicine,"  and  that  he 
recog]il2«s  that  the  nation  la  becoming  com- 
pelllngly  conacloua  of  what  we  have  always 
known  but  seldom  practiced,  that  "health" 
rather  than  "medical"  care  la  the  goal  for 
our  country.  It  U  evident  that  we  must  begin 
to  develop  a  health  delivery  system  which  will 
create  conditions  and  services  and  will  orga- 
nize the  neceasary  resources  to  nourish 
health  and  vitality  for  all  persona,  by  the 
establishment  of  mechanisms  that  empha- 
size the  promotion  of  health  and  well-being 
rather  than  the  care  of  Illness  and  disease. 

To  accomplish  the  objective,  the  medical 
care  system  must  be  restructured  to  empha- 
size comprehensive  preventive  services.  The 
concept  of  health  maintenance  organizations, 
where  provider  groups  furnish  prepaid  health 
services  to  enrolled  patients  on  a  per-person 
rather  than  a  per-servlce  basis  is  receiving 
Increased  attention  In  many  circles,  and  the 
Federal  government  has  Indicated  that  It 
Intends  (probably  through  the  Medicare  and 
eventually  through  the  Medicaid  Program) 
to  make  HMO's  an  accessible  option  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  Individuals  and  prac- 
titioners who  choose  this  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment. Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  HMO 
concept  represents  an  Improvement  over  the 
more  traditional  methods  for  the  provision  of 
personal  medical  care.  It  appears  to  some, 
however,  that  the  prepayment  Insurance  sys- 
tem has  built-in  incentives  for  more  pro- 
vider emphasis  on  prevention  and  primary 
health  care. 

Many  other  proposals  are  being  and  will  be 
made  to  alter  the  care  delivery  system  In  the 
years  ahecKt,  Including,  for  Instance,  a  greater 
emphasis  on  establishing  mechanisms  by 
which  a  wider  range  of  levels  of  care  and  a 
greater  variety  of  h«alth  services  are  avail- 
able. The  home  health  agency  which  has  de- 
velopted  In  the  last  five  years,  for  example,  has 
established  an  additional  level  of  care,  and 
these  agencies  have  already  demonstrated 
that  they  can  be  effective  In  reducing  the 
need  for  care  In  more  costly  facilities  and 
often  with  a  much  kinder  end  result  for  the 
patient. 

Many  other  changes  can  be  anticipated 
and  one.  In  my  view,  needs  special  considera- 
tion. 

Prevention  is  the  key  which  may  be  the 
only  hope  of  bringing  about  a  significant 
reversal  of  rising  health  and  medical  care 
costs,  and  prevention  of  illness  and  disease 
is  the  only  really  acceptable  health  goal  for 
the  country.  Methods  are  known  and  avail- 
able for  preventing  much  ill  health.  There 
is  a  great  need  to  develop  addltlonil  knowl- 
edge about  techniques  of  prevention  for 
many  other  health -robbing  conditions  and 
diseases,  and  the  resources  required  must  be 
mobilized  to  assure  their  implementation. 
To  some  extent,  there  is  a  tendency  to  con- 
sider disease  and  111  health  as  inevitable, 
but  this  need  not  be  so.  Tuberculosis  only 
50  years  ago  was  a  constant  risk  to  every 
person,  but  today  It  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
^Thy?  Medical  treatment  of  tuberculosis  has 
been  Important,  but  the  laying  to  rest  of  this 
human  scourge  has  been  due  primarily  to 
the  establishment  of  effective  systems  of 
prevention.  A  medical  Journal  article  re- 
cently stated  that  one  half  of  all  Illnesses 
in  the  country  are  preventable.  I  do  not 
know  how  acctirate  that  estimate  is.  but  why 
shouldn't  we  try  to  find  out.  The  direct 
cost  of  medical  care  In  Mlnneflo>ta  and  across 
the  nation  are  several  orders  of  magnitude 
greater  than  the  total  expenditures  for  the 
promotion,  protection,  and  preaervatlon  of 
the  public's  health. 

The  President  has  put  us  on  notice  that 
the  period  ahead  will  be  one  of  Intense 
activity  and  promise.  Changes  in  the  exist- 
ing medical  care  delivery  system  are  occur- 
ring and  win  continue.  It  might  well  be. 
however,  that  the  really  basic  change  that 
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must  oociir  is  to  reorganize  otir  efforts  more 
positively  toward  the  promotion  of  wellness 
and  health  instead  of  concentrating  all  of 
our  efforts  on  iUneas  and  disease,  and  this  Is 
the  real  challenge  In  the  years  to  come  so 
that  we  may  add  "healthiest"  to  "wealthiest" 
In  the  description  of  our  status  as  a  nation. 
Thank  you. 
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CHATTANOOQA  AND  HAMILTON 
COUNTY  DOCTORS  SUPPORT  IN- 
SURANCE INDUSTRY'S  PROPOSAL 
FOR  NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TKNNXSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chat- 
tanooga and  Hamilton  County  Medical 
Society,  Inc.,  has  recently  adopted  a 
resolution  in  support  of  a  national 
health  insurance  program  which  will 
strengthen  the  free  enterprise  system  of 
this  country  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide for  those  who  suffer  from  cata- 
strophic illnesses.  The  resolution  ex- 
presses a  preference  for  the  insurance 
Industry's  proposal. 

Inasmuch  sis  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  soon  begin  hearings  on 
all  of  the  national  health  insurance  pro- 
posals, I  feel  my  colleagues  will  appre- 
ciate having  the  benefit  of  the  sound 
reasoning  behind  this  resolution.  I  am 
pleased  to  place  it  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  their  study : 

Chattanooga  &  Hamilton  Co0nty 
Mkoical  Socutt,  Inc.. 

Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  members  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga &  Hamilton  County  Medical  Society 
that: 

1.  The  best  medical  care  In  the  world  is 
provided  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

2.  The  most  important  advances  in  medi- 
cal science  in  recent  times  through  basic 
and  clinical  research  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

3.  Medical  authorities  In  all  nations  of 
this  earth  recognize  that  medical  training  In 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  the  best 
available,  sts  Is  evidenced  by  the  large  num- 
bers from  other  nations  who  come  to  this 
country  for  advanced  study. 

We  further  believe  that  this  enviable  posi- 
tion has  not  come  by  accident,  but  is  the 
results  of  a  free  people  working  together  in  a 
free  enterprise  system.  We  believe  that  the 
right  for  the  patient  to  choose  his  doctor  and 
the  right  for  the  doctor  to  provide  the  serv- 
ice for  a  fee  should  be  retained  In  this  coun- 
try, if  adequate  quality  medical  care  is  to  be 
available  for  the  people. 

It  18  our  belief  that  the  insiirance  com- 
panies of  this  nation  have  developed  a  fine 
flexible  system  of  medical  and  hospital  in- 
surance to  help  the  people  meet  their  varied 
needs  in  prepaying  medical  costs. 

Becaxue  of  these  beliefs  we  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  legislation  which  has  been 
Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

We  recognize  that  if  such  legislation  is 
enacted  our  system  of  medical  practice  will 
be  completely  chaiaged: 

1.  The  patients'  freedom  of  choice  of  doc- 
tor will  be  eliminated  drastically,  altering 
the  personal  doctor-patient  relationship. 

a.  The  doctor  will  be  salaried  on  some 
capitation  basla.  ellmlnaUng  the  fee  for  serv- 
loe  ■ystmn  and  the  Initiative  It  produce*. 

8.  The  federal  government  will  exclude  all 


insurance  companies  from  the  health  insur- 
ance field  and  thus  do  away  with  competi- 
tion and  the  economies  that  res\ilt  there- 
from. 

Congressman  Baker,  we  request  that  you 
continue  to  oppose  socialistic  legislation  as 
haa  been  introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
and  to  support  legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  the  free  enterprise  system  that 
has  made  the  United  States  of  America 
number  one. 

We  recognize  that  the  system  of  medical 
practice  In  the  country  Is  not  perfect  even 
though  It  Is  the  best.  We  realize  that  time 
brings  about  changes  to  meet  current  prob- 
lems. It  Is  our  hope  that  legislation  that  may 
be  enacted  will  be  based  on  the  principles 
that  have  made  our  nation  great. 

We  believe  that  those  who  can  provide  for 
themselves  should  do  so,  and  that  those  who 
cannot  should  be  helped  through  govern- 
ment support.  We  also  believe  that  those 
who  suffer  catastrophic  Ulnesses  should  have 
support  to  prevent  family  economic  ruina- 
tion. 

Congressman  Baker,  we  know  that  your 
beliefs  in  basic  principles  are  the  same  as 
ours.  For  this  reason  we  are  glad  that  we 
helped  elect  you,  and  feel  fortunate  to  have 
you  in  Washington  representing  our  in- 
terests. 

Thomas    L.    Buttram.    MX).,    Chairman, 

Wm.  P.  Aiken,  M.D.,  Jimmy  B.  Davis. 

MX).,    Joseph    Oraves,    M.D.,    Paul    V. 

Nolan,  M.D.,  Wm.  E.  Rowe,  M.D.,  Jtunes 

R.  Royal,  M.D.,  Harry  A.  Stone,  M.D., 

David  H.  Turner,  MX). 

Legislative  Committee. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  YOUTH 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20.  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age 
when  many  people  are  highly  critical  of 
rebellious  youth  across  this  Nation,  I  feel 
it  imperative  to  pay  tribute  to  the  large 
majority  of  our  yoimg  who  have  con- 
structive dreams  and  desires  and  goals. 
Most  youngsters  in  this  country  choose 
to  participate  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  We  must  take  note  that 
never  before  have  so  many  young  minds 
been  extremely  involved  in  bettering  us 
as  individuals  and  as  a  country.  The 
youth  today  are  not  content  to  rest  on 
the  achievements  of  their  elders  nor 
quietly  reap  the  benefits  of  the  riches 
they  inherited.  Instead  they  prefer  to  be 
part  of  cu:tions  and  achievements  that 
will  further  build  this  great  land.  We 
must  credit  them  with  a  serious  Intent 
to  question  traditional  beliefs,  doubt  so- 
ciety's institutions  and  to  attack  those 
willing  to  take  many  things  for  granted. 

Youth  feel  a  responsibility  to  encour- 
age innovative  solutions  to  age-old  prob- 
lems, assimilate  persons  of  all  ethnic 
and  racial  backgrounds  and  to  further 
develop  a  world  in  which  sensitive  in- 
dividuals may  be  proud  to  live.  They  are 
not  doing  these  at  the  expense  of  shirk- 
ing institutions  designed  by  their  pred- 
ecessors. Our  young  are  still  attending 
the  churches  of  their  parents,  joining 
leadership  training  groups  and  enrolling 
in  youth  organizations  founded  at  the 
turn  of  this  century.  But  within  these 
Institutions  they  are  creating  a  new  spirit 
which  is  awakening  their  elders  to  a  deep 
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sense  of  social  consciousness  as  well  as  to 
a  greater  desire  for  intellectual  stimula- 
tion. I  ask  each  of  us  not  to  turn  away 
from  the  challenges  young  people  set 
forth  nor  from  the  Ideals  in  which  they 
ask  this  country  to  aspire.  Let  us  recog- 
nize their  commitment  to  better  this  Na- 
tion with  high  praise. 

In  tribute  to  the  youth  of  Alaska,  Gov. 
William  Egan  has  declared  September 
1-7  as  Youth  Week.  I  Join  him  In  his 
salute  to  our  young  citizou  and  I  include 
for  the  Rkcorb.  his  statewide  proclama- 
tion: 

PBOCI.AMATION :     YOnTH    WBKK 

Septmnber  1  to  September  7  is  annually 
designated  National  Youth  Week  m  recognl- 
tlan  of  the  valuable  contributions  which 
young  people  make  to  society,  and  to  en- 
courage them  in  their  efforts  toward  helping 
buUd  an  ever  greater  America  and  a  bett«r 
world. 

This  year.  In  Alaska,  National  Youth  Week 
holds  special  slgnlflcanoe.  It  is  a  year  In 
which  great  strides  have  been  made,  and  will 
continue  to  be  made,  toward  continuing  the 
closing  of  a  gap  which  over  the  years  has 
kept  young  people  from  fuU  involvement  in 
the  decision-making  proceeses  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  State  Is  now  In  the  process  of  imple- 
menting legislation  approved  during  the  1971 
Session  for  the  involvement  of  young  peo- 
ple In  government.  In  this  program,  young 
people  will  serve  in  the  executive  offices  of 
government,  as  sjjecial  assistants  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  department  heads  In  the  State 
Cabinet,  and  will  also  serve  on  various  Im- 
portant boards  and  conmilsslons  of  the  State. 
As  a  result  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
approved  by  voters,  Alaskans  now  become 
voting  citizens  at  the  age  of  18  instead  of, 
as  previously,  at  19.  The  State  is  engaged  in 
a  concentrated  effort  to  help  young  people 
register  to  vote  and.  In  the  high  schools,  over 
4,000  have  registered,  compered  to  only  a  few 
hundred  previously. 

The  State  now  has  a  generous  new  schol- 
arship loan  program  which  young  pe<^le,  in 
both  the  academic  and  job-training  fields, 
can  take  advantage  of  In  equipping  them- 
selves for  meaningful  participation  in  the 
workings  of  thedr  government. 

Most  Important,  it  Is  the  performance  of 
young  people  which  has  made  possible  these 
strides,  and  others,  in  Alaska.  It  has  not  been 
a  matter  of  "giving"  privileges  but.  Instead, 
of  recognizing  deserved  rights. 

Therefore,  I,  WllUam  A.  Egan,  as  Gover- 
nor of  Alaska,  do  hereby  designate  the  period 
of  September  1  to  September  7  as  Youth 
Week  m  the  state  of  Alaska,  as  it  will  be  In 
the  Nation  and  throughought  the  world. 

I  urge  that  appropriate  programs  of  ob- 
servation  and   participation   be   engaged   in 
not  only  by  our  youth  but  by  all  Alaskans. 
Dated  this  19th  day  of  August.  1971. 
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SWEDISH  LESSON  IN  SOCIALISM, 
TAXPAYERS  SUPPORT  OF  THOSE 
WHO  WILL  NOT  WORK 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commtmlst  North  "Vietnam  la  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  famillefl. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
many  of  our  tntellectuad  bureaucrats  nm 
to  the  test  tube  of  socialism,  Sweden, 
for  the  latest  theories  on  how  to  eradi- 
cate freedom  and  collectivize  the  United 
States.  I  thought  the  Members  would  be 
interested  In  the  results  of  a  recent  sur- 
vey from  Sweden. 

Prom  Stockholm  we  are  advised  that 
80  percent  of  the  population  of  Sweden — 
the  most  advanced  socialist  state  as  well 
as  the  most  heavily  taxed  people  in  the 
world— feel  there  is  no  point  in  working 
for  more  money  because  "everything  Is 
sapped  off  by  the  taxation  department." 
The  American  people  axe  continually 
promised  socialized  medicine,  guaran- 
teed annual  Income,  day  care  centers, 
full  mental  health  programs,  food  stamps 
more  welfare,  and  free  homes  to  some, 
but  little  publicity  is  given  to  the  paying 
end  of  the  programs  which  results  in 
higher  and  higher  taxes.  The  day  may 
not  be  far  off,  if  not  already  here,  when 
Americans  will  decline  raises,  additional 
responsibilities,  and  applied  initiative, 
because  there  will  be  no  financial  gain 
after  taxes. 

History  fails  to  record  any  country 
which  has  attained  greatness  by  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  and  earnings  of 
its  productive  working  class.  Regimented 
Sweden  today  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
stagnation  of  socialism  resulting  from 
excessive  taxation  from  those  who  work 
and  being  given  to  those  who  will  not 
work. 

I  ask  that  the  Swedish  story  and  re- 
lated news  articles  on  educated  chis- 
elers — apparenUy  our  young  people  feel 
beating  the  government  is  the  thing  to 
do,  every  foreign  nation  does  it — ^be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 
The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  Sept.   19.   1971] 

No  Point  To  Raiss 
Stockholm.— A  survey  indicates  that  80 
percent  of  the  population  of  Sweden,  the 
most  heavily  taxed  nation  In  the  world, 
feels  there  Is  no  point  In  working  for  more 
money  because  "everything  is  sapped  off  by 
the  taxation  department." 

irrom  the  Indianapolis  Star.  July  11.  19711 

DWAULT,    BaNRUFTCT    "GIMMICKS  "    Now    Top 

$26  Million  in  U.S. 

Defaults  and  bankruptcy  filings — the  new- 
est gimmicks  to  dodge  legally  the  repayment 
of  intwrest-free,  government -insured  srtudent 
loans— have  reached  more  than  •2fl  million, 
an  InveeUgatlon  by  The  Indianapolis  Star  haa 
dlBcloaed. 

The  figure  could  reach  more  than  WO  mil- 
lion with  the  reporting  of  bankruptcies  filed 
by  collegians  or  recent  graduates  who  secured 
educational  funds  through  state-adminis- 
tered programs. 

The  widespread  uee  cd  Uklng  bankruptcy 
or  defaulting  on  educational  loans  already 
has  coet  the  taxpayers  M  million,  according 
to  the  Office  of  Education  In  Waahlngton. 

The  98  million  repreaents  taxpayer  dollars 
paid  to  lending  Institutions  to  cover  $6,750,- 


32531 

000  in  defaults  of  federaUy  Insured  etudent 
loans  plus  6  or  7  per  cent  Interest. 

Reports  of  bankniptcy  filings  from  state- 
admlnlst«ed  scbolanblp  programs  which 
are.  In  pirt,  federally  funded,  have  been 
received  from  only  one-third  of  the  states, 
say  Washington  oOieiaiM. 

Additional  reports  could  bike  the  total  to 
the  $30  mlUlon  figure.  It  was  estimated. 

OffldalB  of  the  Office  of  Bducaitlon  at  Wash- 
ington mlnlmlae  the  dUcloeures  which  re- 
veal: 

1.  Bankruptcy  filings  by  current  at  recent 
college  graduates  whose  educaUosia  were  fi- 
nanced wholly  or  In  part  through  student 
loans — Involve  In  exoesa  at  $1,286,600.  This 
has  occurred  primarily  the  last  18  months. 
Thla  figure  does  not  Include  reports  from 
more  than  half  the  states. 

a.  The  total  defaults,  which  are  subject 
to  Improbable  collectKm,  and  do  not  In- 
clude the  bankruptcies,  have  reached  a  stag- 
gering $34,821,410  out  of  total  toans  In  force 
of  $3,684,227,000. 

The  loans  to  students  oome  from  three 
sources:  (a)  100  percent  Federal  Insured 
loans:  (b)  state  scholarship  loans  Involv- 
ing both  state  and  Federal  funds,  and  (c) 
student  loans  secured  through  private  as- 
sociations funded  in  part  by  the  Federal 
government  and  also  by  private  contribu- 
tors. 

The  federally  Insured  program  was 
launched  In  late  1987. 

Nearly  30,000  students  or  former  students, 
to  date,  have  defaulted  on  loans  obtained 
from  one  of  the  three  sources. 

Alarmed  over  the  splrallng  filings  of  bank- 
ruptcies, which  began  in  California  and  are 
spreading  eastward,  and  the  "attitudes  of 
defaultees  who  feel  they  have  no  obligation 
to  repay,"  ofBcials  of  lending  institutions 
at  Indianapolis  are  sitting  tight  before  au- 
thorizing any  new  loans. 

Their  current  reluctance  to  process  any 
new  student  loans  stems  from  the  expira- 
tion Jvme  SO  of  Federal  legislation  guarantee- 
ing   the    government    wlU   make   good   any 

All  the  lending  institutions  have  is  a 
memorandum  from  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Secretary  ElUot  Richardson  saying  It 
Is  his  Judgment  that  an  appropriation  bill 
stm  bogged  down  In  Congress  provides  "ade- 
quate authority"  to  continue  making  loans 
to  students  who  have  not  previously  bor- 
rowed under  the  Insured  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. 

But  one  man's  "judgment"  Is  not  oHlclal 
enough  for  lending  Institutions  that  take  a 
dim  view  of  making  additional  millions  of 
dollars  in  loans  without  legislative  aasxirance 
the  government  project  is  backed  up  with  a 
promise  to  pay,  if  defaults  occur. 

The  attitude  of  Howard  R.  Sites,  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  Installment  loans  of  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
is  typical. 

"We've  had  cases  where  a  student  gets  a 
degree  one  week  and  files  bankruptcy  the 
next  week,"  Sites  said.  "We've  had  letters 
from  kids  who  obtained  a  loan,  got  their 
degree  and  something  in  their  thinking— like 
the  Vietnam  confildt — gives  them  the  Idea 
they  have  no  obligation  to  pay  back  the  loan. 

"Since  the  law  expired  June  30— and  I've 
seen  no  publicity  about  It — we  don't  know 
where  we  stand.  We  teU  a  new  applicant 
there's  no  guarantee  hell  get  a  loan  until  the 
law  Is  clarified." 

American  Fletcher  National  Bank  and 
Tnist  Company  Loan  Officer  O.  Richard  Alslp. 
who  oversees  the  processing  of  $3  million 
in  student  loans,  viewed  recent  defaults  and 
bankruptcies  as  "upsetting." 

"Most  of  our  defaults  and  bankruptcies 
have  come  since  the  first  of  107 1  and  It  cer- 
tainly hasnt  reached  a  peak."  be  said.  "The 
attitudes  of  defaultees  are  terrible.  We  cant 
even  contact  them." 

Indiana  National  Bank  assistant  Vice- 
President  Malcolm  (Bud)  Buck,  whoee  bank 
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h*s  tS  million  In  student  loans,  decried  the 
thing.' 

"We  hear,"  said  Buck,  "the  word  U  out  to 
go  the  banltruptcy  route  as  a  way  out." 

Buck  said  one  reniale  law  studant  tMckad 
by  a  student  loan  through  INB  filed  a  bank- 
ruptcy petition  as  soon  as  she  was  graduated. 

"We  couldn't  touch  her,"  he  aaid. 

The  liberal  Federal  bankruptcy  laws  pro- 
vide that  all  d«btB — no  matter  bow  great  or 
sniall — are  erased  with  the  filing  of  a  petlttoti 
Indicating  the  i>etltlom«r  Is  broke. 

Indiana — so  far — haa  sel^  no  natlonaJ  rec- 
ords In  either  defaults  or  bankruptdea  In- 
volving student  loaca. 

But  Referee  In  Bankruptcy  Nlotkolas  A. 
9ufaa«  says  such  filings  are  growing  and 
"there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  It." 

Student  loans  In  TndlanA,  frotn  ail  sources, 
currently  total  (96.9  million,  according  to 
Robert  C.  Slnnaeve.  manager  of  the  United 
Student  Aid  Fund  (USAF) ,  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational asBOClation  that  haa  loaned  more 
than  9300  mllUoin  to  students  aoroes  the 
country  Mnce  1961. 

Defaults  of  USAF-secured  loans  alone  total 
•9371,410  Involving  10,000  borrowers,  while 
bankruptcies  from  such  loans  have  reached 
#636.590.  Slnnaeve  aald. 

Slnnaeve  aald  the  economic  factor  plays  a 
role  In  some  states,  but  "the  bankruptcy 
move,  which  began  In  California,  Is  strictly  a 
gimmick  In  that  state." 

As  far  as  USAF  funds  are  concerned,  said 
Slnnaeve,  bankruptcies  first  began  appearing 
18  n»ntha  ago  on  student  filings  In  California 
with  the  name  of  the  same  lawyer  appearing 
on  the  petitions  aa  counsel. 

"Due  to  reports  and  evidence  of  the  In- 
crease In  bankruptcies  we  have  begun  to  Iso- 
late claims  against  USAF  so  we  could  monitor 
them  for  a  trend,"  he  said. 

"It  was  through  this  check  we  discovered 
the  Idea  originating  in  California  with  this 
particular  lawyer  representing  student  peti- 
tioners." 

USAF.  with  nearly  910  mllUon  In  defaults, 
has  recovered  $2  million  from  delinquent 
student  or  g^raduate  borrowers — an  achieve- 
ment,  Slnnaeve  feels,  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
USAF  borrowers  are  required  to  pay  the  In- 
tareat,  plus  the  coat  of  collection  of  a  bad 
debt. 

Student  loans  secured  through  full  Fed- 
eral funding  are  interest-free  to  students 
whose  adjusted  family  Income  Is  less  than 
•  15.000  a  year. 

And.  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  send  a  bill  for  the 
collection  costs  to  the  borrower. 

But,  the  government  does  pay  the  Interest, 
generally  6  or  7  per  cent,  to  the  lending 
Institution. 

•Defaults  are  the  next  thing  to  bank- 
ruptcy." said  Slnnaeve. 

"Not  having  to  pay  back  the  Interest  gives 
the  student  an  incentive  to  default.  By  not 
filing  bankruptcy  he  maintains  hU  credit 
standing  and  the  government  foots  the  bill 
for  collecting  whatever  part  of  the  principal 
they  can  get. 

In  Washington,  officials  pooh-pooh  the 
alarm  being  sounded  about  the  rash  of  bank- 
ruptcies filed  by  collegians. 

Roy  A.  SpUtgerber.  loan  specialist  with  the 
Office  of  Education,  said: 

"We're  not  aware  of  any  special  trend  In 
regard  to  the  bankruptcies.  We  expect  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  debts." 

SpUtgerber  said  he  Is  as  much  In  the  dark 
as  anyone  about  the  status  of  the  expired 
law  guaranteeing  the  loans. 

"Officially,  we  don't  know  what  to  do  our- 
selves." he  declared.  "We're  awaiting  Instruc- 
tions. It's  like  gazing  Into  a  crystal  ball  to 
predict  what  Congress  will  do." 

A  low-key  reaction  to  the  bankruptcy 
movement  also  was  gotten  from  Maurice 
Tansy,  chief  of  claims  and  collections  for  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Tansy  said:  "It's  something  to  keep  our 
eye  on,  but  It's  nothing  alarming." 
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'After  all, "  said  Tansy,  'It  isn't  cheap  for 
a  kid  to  file  bankruptcy.  It  costs  him  a  $200 
filing  fee  and  a  #250  attorney  fee." 

He  conceded,  however,  the  route  was  far 
less  expensive  than  paying  back  a  loan — or 
loans — of  several  thousand  dollars. 

Tansy  said  that,  while  Washington  Isn't 
worrying  about  the  situation,  a  collection 
division  Is  being  set  up  which  will  have  50 
field  offices  to  try  to  catch  up  with  the  bor- 
rowers who  won't  pay. 

"W«     TKACH    TH«     PaiCZ     OT    XVEBTTHING,     TH« 
VAI.T7K    or    NOTHING" 

Although  no  one  can  collect  legally  on 
bankruptcies.  Judgments  may  be  obtained 
on  defaults.  This  legal  move,  however,  is  no 
assurance  the  bad  debt  wUl  be  repaid. 

Slnnaeve,  for  one,  cast  a  Jaundiced  eye  to- 
ward the  new  collection  division  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

"If  It  costs  more  to  administer  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  running  a  welfare  program  than 
the  benefits  provide,  the  Uxpayer  is  the  real 
loser,"  he  said. 

Ex-Stat«     Collioians     Take     Bankbttttct 

Rout*:    Jim  "Livid  Like  a   Mtllionatrx." 

Thin  Dicidid  to  "Cha  For  Bboki." 

James  Pond  Sanford.  a  glib,  handsome 
bachelor  of  33  years,  was  president  of  his 
Junior  class  at  Indiana  University  In  1968. 

He  ran  for  his  senior  class  presidency  the 
next  year  and  won. 

But.  the  challenge  of  a  political  fight 
ended,  handling  the  Job  was  "Mickey  Mouse 
stuff."  So  Jim,  a  ZlonsvUle  youth,  turned 
over  the  gavel  to  his  vice-president. 

Less  than  two  years  after  his  August.  1969. 
graduation  with  an  accounting  degree,  Jim 
Sanford— on  Feb.  12,  1971— filed  a  petition  In 
bankruptcy  In  Federal  Court  at  Indianapolis. 

He  listed  debts  totaling  •19.451.59.  In- 
cluding two  student  loans  totaling  •2,237 
and  assets  of  only  •SOO. 

In  the  18-month  period  he  had  "lived  like 
a  mlUlonalre"  because  I  thought  In  order  to 
become  one  I  should  act  like  one. 

Jim  pUed  up  a  •1.250  bill  at  his  Summit 
House  apartment,  a  •1.300  bUl  at  the  WUUam 
H.  Block  Company,  a  •2,600  debt  through 
two  bank  charge  cards  and  a  •7,000  debt  to  a 
local  businessman,  among  other  bills. 

His  Aquarium  Leasing  Inc.  venture,  fi- 
nanced by  the  businessman,  was  an  immedi- 
ate failure.  This  "brainstorm"  revolved 
aroimd  the  leasing  of  tropical  fish  aquariums 
to  business  buildings,  physicians'  offices  and 
hospitals. 

Jim.  now  living  in  a  •40-a-month  apart- 
ment at  the  rear  of  3843  Washington  Boule- 
vard, went  back  to  school  this  summer. 

He's  attending  Indiana  University  School 
of  Law  of  Indianapolis,  financed,  he  says 
by  the  sale  of  »3.95  reports  of  his  lU-fated 
rent-a-fish  venture  to  fish  lovers  who  might 
profit  by  his  experience. 

Jim  has  another  Idea  about  selling  arti- 
ficial fish  that  move  like  the  real  thing,  but 
he  has  yet  to  find  a  sponsor  who  will  finance 
the  estimated  ^4.000  It  wlU  cost  to  manufac- 
ture the  phony  gupples. 

Jim  Isn't  proud  of  having  taken  bank- 
ruptcy, he  says. 

In  fact,  he's  so  ashamed  he  didn't  want  It 
In  the  newspaper  because  "the  people  I'm 
trying  to  do  business  with  don't  know  about 

He  drives  a  Volkswagen  purchased  when 
Aquarium  Leasing  was  In  business. 

"I  feel  morally  obligated  to  pay  back  what 
I  owe.  Including  the  student  loans.  If  I  make 
really  big  money  In  the  future,"  Jim  Insists. 

He  feels  students  take  advantage  of  the 
student  loan  "giveaway." 

"I  had  one  professor  at  Indiana  tell  me  to 
get  the  money  (student  loan)  even  if  I  didn't 
need  It  and  put  It  In  the  stock  market,"  Jim 
said. 

He  ooncsdes  he  "could  have  made  it" 
(through  Indiana  University)  without  the 
loan,  but  said  be  wanted  to  partlcipata  in 
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campus  politics  and  other  extracmrlcular 
activities  and  without  the  loan  he  would 
have  had  to  find  a  time-consuming,  part- 
time  campus  Job. 

Jim,  about  to  be  drafted  In  December. 
1969,  served  four  months  In  the  National 
Guard — from  which  he  receives  •176-a-year 
Income. 

Mrs.  Doris  Jean  Woods,  a  38-year-old 
sociology  graduate  of  Indiana  University  In 
1968,  has  fared  far  better  since  she  filed 
bankruptcy  proceedings  In  February,  1970 — 
a  few  weeks  after  she  went  to  work  In  a  "very 
responsible  position"  for  the  Indianapolis 
Urban  League. 

Today,  Mrs.  Woods,  formerly  of  3636  North 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Apt.  3A,  is  en  route 
to  Yale  University,  where  she  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  year-long  grant  awarded 
by  the  National  Urban  Fellows  Program. 

Mrs.  Woods  secured  a  •SOO  student  loan 
through  the  State  Scholarship  Commission 
in  October,  1966. 

Mrs.  Woods'  recent  grant,  made  after 
letters  of  recommendation  from  Mayor 
Richard  G.  Lugar  and  others.  Is  a  "very  sub- 
stantial one,"  according  to  league  director 
Sam  Jones  and  Deputy  Mayor  John  W.  Walls. 

Jones  said  he  couldn't  disclose  the  exact 
amount  but  the  Urban  Fellows  Program  "has 
a  fantastic  amount  of  money." 

Both  he  and  Walls  said  Mrs.  Woods  had 
done  a  "marvelous  Job"  as  director  of  educa- 
tional and  youth  incentlvee  for  the  league. 

Both  Jones  and  Walls  said  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Woods  having  been  de- 
clared bankrupt  a  month  after  she  went  to 
work  for  the  league. 

At  the  itme  she  requested  bankruptcy.  Mrs. 
Woods  listed  debts  of  •3.873.97  and  assets  of 
•500. 

Her  attorney.  Ronald  S.  Lleber,  said  he 
could  not  discuss  the  reasons  why  she  took 
bankruptcy  because  It  would  be  In  violation 
of  the  attorney-client  relationship. 

Efforts  to  locate  additional  Hoosier  student 
loan  borrowers  who  have  gone  the  bank- 
ruptcy route  were  futile. 

Thomas  M.  Almaguer,  a  bachelor  drama 
Instructor  at  Franklin  College  last  year 
whose  contract  was  not  renewed,  had  two 
student  loans  totaling  nearly  •3,000  during 
his  undergraduate  work  at  Emerson  College 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  University  of  Den- 
ver. 

His  1969  income  was  ^10,000  and  his  1970 
income  was  listed  as  ^8,400  on  Uie  bank- 
ruptcy petition  he  filed  last  month. 

Almaguer's  last  known  address  was  1431 
East  Sturm  Avenue.  A  next-door  neighbor 
said  a  "teacher"  lived  there,  but  she  didn't 
know  his  name. 

Clarence  E.  Suthard  of  College  Comer, 
Ind.,  now  a  restaurant  manager  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  secured  a  ^464.60  student  loan  while 
he  was  attending  Indiana  University. 

When  he  filed  for  bankruptcy  two  months 
ago,  his  debts  exceeded  his  assets  by  only 
•1,300. 

It  had  been  only  14  months  earlier  that 
he  had  secured  a  federally  insured  loan  for 
•700  to  help  pay  his  educational  costs. 

He  said  he  was  ^4.200  in  debt  but  had 
assets  of  •1,200  when  he  was  declared  bank- 
rupt In  December,  1967. 

At  that  time,  he  was  living  at  1711  North 
Talbot  Street,  but  a  bearded  youth  now 
residing  there  said,  'T>on  left  about  a  year 
ago.  I  dont  know  where  he  went." 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  discontinued  its 
soholarahip  program. 

Mlchasil  B.  Cracraft,  chairman  of  the  State 
Scholarship  Commission,  said  loans  totaling 
•5,166,000,  involving  6,657  actual  borrowers, 
were  made  trom  Aug.  1,  1966,  through  Sept. 
30,  1987. 

"By  that  time,"  he  said  "the  Federal  gov- 
ernment had  Jumped  in  and  we  felt  there 
no  need  to  continue  the  state  program." 

Defaults  and  bankruptcies  from  the  year- 
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long  project  have  totaled  •72,363,  Cracraft 
said. 

The  state  program  was  in  addition  to 
many  loans  secured  by  Hoosier  students 
through  the  federally  Insured  and  privately 
endowed  projects. 


TERRAPIN  CREEK  WATERSHED 
PROJECT  IS  DEDICATED 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  BEVnXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Terrapin  Creek  watershed 
project,  near  Centre,  Ala.  On  this  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Grant.  Admin- 
istrator, Soil  Conservation  Service,  de- 
livered an  excellent  address.  His  re- 
marks focused  so  clearly  on  the  prob- 
lems we  faced  prior  to  the  construction 
of  this  project  and  on  the  meaning  of 
this  watershed  to  the  people  of  this  area, 
that  I  wanted  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  At  this  time,  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Grant's  remarks  and  urge  you 
to  give  it  your  close  attention. 

The  address  follows: 
TERRAPIN  Creek  Watershed  Project 
Is  Dedicated 

This  Is  a  beautiful  part  of  Alabama.  And 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Appalachla  are  a 
beautiful  part  of  America. 

The  Appalachian  region,  one  of  our  earliest 
settled  areas,  has  had  a  long  and  colorful 
history — and  has  produced  some  of  the  finest 
people  and  some  of  the  most  severe  economic 
ups-and-downs  that  this  Nation  has  known. 

Some  of  those  sharp  dips  in  economic  tides 
have  been  due  in  large  part  to  water: 

Not  enough  water  on  a  steady  basis  for 
homes  and  businesses;  but 

Too  much  water,  too  often,  that  kept  farm- 
ers from  harvesting  a  healthy  crop  and 
brought  chronic  flood  damage  to  farm  and 
town  property. 

In  the  Terrapin  Creek  watershed  project, 
you  have  been  working  for  16  years  to  solve 
water  and  related  land  problems.  As  soon 
as  one  more  structure  is  finished  and  two 
more  miles  of  stream  channel  improvement 
work  Is  done,  you  can  hang  up  the  "con- 
struction completed"  sign.  That  one  more 
structure  controls  a  third  of  the  watershed, 
so  although  peak  streamfiow  already  haa 
been  reduced  during  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
when  site  #  31  is  finished  the  difference  In 
flooding  should  be  dramatic. 

You've  had  a  long  struggle  with  funds,  and 
planning,  and  construction  work,  and  more 
delays  than  you'd  like.  Landowners  have 
spent  a  million  dollars  for  conservation  land 
treatment  work.  But  you  have  done  the  Job. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  stand  back  and  be 
proud  of  what  you  have  accomplished,  and 
to  assess  what  you  want  to  do  with  your 
Improved  land  and  water  resource. 

A  watershed  project  Is  a  complex  activity 
that  requires  a  lot  of  local  leadership  and 
support,  timely  assistance  from  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  ability  of  many 
people  and  agencies  to  work  together.  That 
Terrapin  Creek  has  come  this  far,  with  struc- 
tural measures  nearly  done  and  land  treat- 
ment nearly  90  percent  completed.  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  many  people : 

The  leaders  of  the  Terrapin  Creek  Water- 
shed Conservancy  District; 

Supervisors,  past  and  present,  of  the  five 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  Involved; 
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Members  of  the  boards  of  commissioners 
of  Calhoun,  Cleburne,  and  Cherokee  counties; 

Your  Congressmen,  Tom  Bevlll  and  BUI 
Nichols; 

The  State  Forestry  Commission,  the  USDA 
Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service; 

And  several  hundred  farmers  who  have 
put  conservation  measures  on  their  land  to 
aid  In  flood  prevention  and  to  take  best  ad- 
vantage of  Its  benefits,  and  who  have  shifted 
bottomland  acres  to  improved  pasture  and 
in  the  process  made  a  beautiful  valley  along 
Nances  Creek. 

And  I  know  that  the  list  of  people  in- 
volved in  your  project  is  much  longer  than 
that. 

A  completed  watershed  project  can  bring 
many  things  to  a  community.  If  the  citizens 
know  what  they  want  and  will  use  the  proj- 
ect to  its  fullest  to  help  get  there. 

It  can  mean  freedom  from  floods  and  the 
security  that  freedom  can  bring  to  farmers, 
townspeople,  and  business  interests  whose 
property  formerly  was  threatened. 

It  can  mean  other  savings  related  to  flood 
protection.  Roanoke,  for  example,  was  able 
to  construct  three  sewage  lagoons  to  lower 
pollution  of  High  Pine  Creek  and  save  money 
on  the  effort  because  of  greater  protection 
from  flood  damage. 

A  project  can  mean  more  flsh  and  wildlife 
and  the  Increased  Income  that  can  bring 
from  hunters  and  fishermen. 

It  can  mean  more  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion, both  for  local  residents  to  enjoy  them- 
selves and  to  give  a  boost  to  the  tourist 
business. 

It  can  mean  better  land  use,  increased  ap- 
plication of  conservation  practices,  and  a 
stronger  agriculture. 

And  over  the  long  run,  the  new  and  im- 
proved water  supplies  that  a  project  pro- 
vides win  help  attract  Industry. 

The  City  of  Piedmont,  for  example,  gets 
Its  water  from  Terrapin  Creek.  That  supply 
should  be  better  In  both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity in  the  future. 

Conservation  work  on  the  land  and  the 
seven  floodwater-retarding  structures  up- 
stream from  Piedmont  will  help  keep  sedi- 
ment and  other  pollutants  from  reaching  the 
stream  and  make  for  a  steadier  base  flow 
in  Terrapin  Creek. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  more 
than  200  communities  in  29  states  have 
thought  enough  of  the  water-supply  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  In  198  watershed  projects 
with  multiple  purpose  reservoirs.  These  com- 
bination flood-prevention  and  community 
water -storage  lakes  will  provide  more  than 
half  a  million  acre-feet  of  water  supply  to 
serve  1.2  million  rural  residents. 

Eight  of  these  lakes  are  planned  In  Ala- 
bama. One  is  near  Roanoke,  In  the  High  Pine 
Creek  watershed. 

It  may  also  Interest  you  to  know  that  In 
more  than  40  States,  communities  have 
planned  full-scale  recreation  developments 
as  part  of  watershed  projects,  along  with  99 
smaller -scale  water  resource  improvements. 
These  will  create  about  60,000  surface  acres 
of  water  area  and  provide  more  than  ^20  mil- 
lion in  recreation  benefits  annually. 

Nationwide,  watershed  projects  under  Pub- 
lic Law  566  had  brought  the  following  bene- 
fits by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1970: 

Prevented  •180  million  in  flood  damages. 

Brought  ^4.4  mUllon  In  recreation  benefits 
each  year. 

Improved  wildlife  habitat  on  204,900  acres 
of  land  and  water. 

Created  56,900  new  jobs  and  a^ded  •170,- 
700,000  yearly  to  local  payrolls. 

That's  a  healthy  boost  to  both  the  environ- 
ment and  the  economy,  and  virtually  all  of 
It  has  accrued  to  people  living  In  rural  towns 
and  surrounding  farmlands. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
working  for  both  rural  development  and  en- 
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vlronmental  Improvement  for  several  dec- 
ades. I'm  encouraged  by  the  tAct  that  these 
are  now  Important  Issues  in  the  press,  in 
legislatures  and  in  the  minds  of  an  increas- 
ing  number  of  citizens  and  citizen  groups. 

The  Terrapin  Creek  watershed  project  Is 
an  example  of  rural  development  carried  out 
by  local  people  with  help  from  their  govern- 
ment. Local  sponsors  assume  Important  re- 
sponsibilities In  planning.  Installation,  and 
followup  maintenance  of  the  works  of  Im- 
provement. They  assume  a  substantial  share 
of  the  Installation  costs,  particularly  In  proj- 
ects that  have  other  purposes  besides  flood 
prevention   and   watershed   protection. 

So  a  watershed  project  requires  a  lot  of  local 
leadership,  hard  work,  and  dedication — 
these  you  have  had.  And  since  the  project  Is 
flexible  enough  to  meet  many  local  alms,  it 
attracts  varied  groups  of  people  who  want  to 
do  something  about  making  their  commu- 
nity better.  These  you  also  have  had. 

The  heightened  Interest  in  rural  develop- 
ment today  Is  due  to  the  twin  facts  of  bulg- 
ing super -cities  and  declining  rural  towns 
that  no  longer  can  support  the  public  facili- 
ties and  services  most  Americans  take  for 
granted.  Rural  America  is  home  for  about 
one-third  of  our  population.  But  it  encom- 
passes the  bulk  of  our  land  area,  nearly  half 
of  the  nation's  poor,  and  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  substandard  bousing. 

USDA  is  willing  to  help  rural  communities 
achieve  more  adequate  housing,  clean  water, 
electric  and  telephone  facilities,  and  regional 
cooperation  In  planning  for  effective  use  of 
area  wide  resources. 

Watershed  projects  like  Terrapin  Creek 
win  aid  in  the  rural  development  process 
by  Improving  the  environmental  base  on 
which  economic  growth  and  social  amenities 
rest. 

Changing  the  rural  environment  must  be 
more  than  keeping  what  we  have  left,  more 
than  restoring  what  we  once  had.  We  need 
to  make  the  rural  environment  of  high 
enough  quality  that  it  will  beckon  some  of 
the  city  i>«ople  to  return  to  the  open  spctces 
and  bring  their  families,  their  jobs,  and 
their  Industries  with  them. 

For  you,  rural  development  success  will  be 
measured  by  what  you  want  to  happen  in 
your  communities  and  how  you  go  about 
getting  it.  Your  watershed  project  is  virtually 
completed.  You  have  already  begun  to  reap 
some  of  its  benefits.  Others  will  follow,  some 
of  them  not  even  hinted  at  In  the  plan.  I 
mean  to  say  that  you  can  get  more  out  of 
your  project  than  was  envisioned  In  1956  or 
1960. 

Your  Improved  resource  base  can  accom- 
plish several  things.  And  you  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  relationships  you've  devel- 
oped in  these  16  years  to  work  together  In 
meeting   other   needs. 

A  further  thought  Is  that,  in  several  ways, 
your  watershed  j>roject  won't  be  finished 
next  spring.  The  oons«-vatlon  land  treat- 
ment is  a  never-ending  Job  because  land 
uses  will  change,  and  because  some  measures 
are  of  a  recurring  nature.  The  dams  will 
need  proper  maintenance  to  keep  them  effec- 
tive and  safe  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Improved  channels.  If  their  banks  are  not 
well  kept  or  If  they  are  allowed  to  fiU  with 
sediment  and  debris,  you  could  have  a  re- 
currence of  bottomland  water  troubles.  You 
could  once  more  have  difficulty  in  finding 
the  channel  along  Nances  Creek. 

I'd  like  to  close  by  repeating  something 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  PhU  Camp- 
bell, said  recently: 

"Year  by  year  our  farm  peoj^e  beooms 
fewer,  but  their  con'trtbutions  to  America  b«- 
come  greater  .  .  .  farmers,  ranchers,  forest 
and  woodland  owners — with  the  hMp  of 
USDA  and  other  government  agencies — have 
done  more  than  any  other  part  of  oux  society 
to  improve  the  iMit\irBl  environment. 
"Virtually  all  of  the  soil  conservation  and 
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has  $5  million  In  student  loans,  decried  the 
thing.  ■ 

"We  hear,"  s&ld  Buck,  "the  word  U  out  to 
go  the  bankruptcy  route  as  a  way  out.'' 

Buck  said  one  feniaJe  law  student  backed 
by  a  student  locui  througli  INB  filed  a  bank- 
ruptcy petition  as  soon  as  abe  was  graduated. 

"We  couldn't  touch  her,"  he  said. 

The  liberal  Pederal  bankruptcy  laws  pro- 
vide that  all  debts — no  matter  bow  great  or 
small — are  erased  with  the  filing  of  a  petltloa 
indicating  the  peUtlon«r  Is  broke. 

Inrtlftna — ao  far — has  set  no  national  rec- 
ords In  either  defaults  or  bankruptdee  in- 
TOlviDg  student  loazu. 

But  Referee  In  Bankruptcy  Nioholas  A. 
9ufana  says  such  filings  are  growing  and 
"there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  It." 

Student  loans  In  TriiHa.nM.  trotn  all  sourcee, 
currently  total  895.9  million,  according  to 
Robert  C.  Slnnaeve.  manager  of  the  United 
Student  Aid  Fund  (TJSAP) ,  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational association  that  has  loaned  more 
than  $300  tnilUan  to  students  acaxies  the 
country  since  1961. 

Defaults  of  USAF-secured  loans  alone  total 
•9,371,410  involving  10,000  borrowers,  while 
bankruptcies  from  such  loans  have  reached 
•635,590.  Slnnaeve  aald. 

Siruiaeve  aaJd  the  eoonomlc  factor  plays  a 
role  in  some  states,  but  "the  bankruptcy 
move,  which  began  In  California,  Is  atrlctly  a 
gimmick  in  that  state." 

As  far  as  USAF  funds  are  concerned,  said 
Slnnaeve,  bankruptcies  first  began  appearing 
13  months  ago  on  student  filings  In  California 
with  the  name  of  the  same  lawyer  appearing; 
on  tbe  petitions  as  counsel. 

"Due  to  reports  and  evidence  of  the  in- 
crease In  bankruptcies  we  have  begun  to  iso- 
late claims  against  USAF  so  we  oould  monitor 
tbecn  for  a  trend,"  he  said. 

"It  was  throtigh  this  check  we  discovered 
the  idea  originating  in  CalLfortUa  with  this 
pMutlcular  lawyer  representing  student  peti- 
tioners." 

USAF.  with  nearly  $10  million  in  defaults, 
haa  recovered  83  million  from  delinquent 
student  or  graduate  borrowers — an  achieve- 
ment. Slnnaeve  feels,  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
USAF  borrowers  are  required  to  pay  the  In- 
terest, plus  the  coet  of  collection  of  a  bad 
debt. 

Student  loans  secured  through  full  Fed- 
eral funding  are  interest-free  to  students 
whose  adjusted  family  income  Is  less  than 
$15,000  a  year. 

And.  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  send  a  bill  for  the 
collection  coats  to  the  borrower. 

But,  the  government  does  pay  the  interest, 
generally  6  or  7  per  cent,  to  the  lending 
institution. 

"Defaults  are  the  next  thing  to  bank- 
ruptcy." said  Slnnaeve. 

"Not  having  to  pay  back  the  interest  gives 
the  student  an  incentive  to  default.  By  not 
filing  bankruptcy  he  maintains  his  credit 
standing  and  the  government  foots  the  bill 
for  collecting  whatever  part  of  the  principal 
they  can  get. 

In  Washington,  officials  pooh-pooh  the 
alarm  being  sounded  about  the  rash  of  bank- 
ruptcies filed  by  collegians. 

Roy  A.  Splltgerber.  loan  specialist  with  the 
Office  of  Education,  said: 

"We're  not  aware  of  any  special  trend  in 
regard  to  the  bankruptcies.  We  expect  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  debts." 

Splltgerber  said  he  is  as  much  In  the  dark 
as  anyone  about  the  status  of  the  expired 
law  guaranteeing  the  loans. 

"Officially,  we  don't  know  what  to  do  otir- 
selves,"  he  declared.  "We're  awaiting  instruc- 
tions. It's  like  gazing  into  a  crystal  ball  to 
predict  what  Congress  will  do." 

A  low-key  reaction  to  the  bankruptcy 
movement  also  was  gotten  from  Maurice 
Tansy,  chief  of  claims  and  collections  for  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Tansy  said:  "It's  something  to  keep  our 
eye  on,  but  It's  nothing  alarming." 
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■  After  all,"  said  Tansy,  it  isn't  cheap  for 
a  kid  to  file  bankruptcy.  It  costs  him  a  $200 
filing  fee  and  a  $260  attorney  fee." 

He  conceded,  however,  the  route  was  far 
less  expensive  than  paying  back  a  loan — or 
loans — of  several  thousand  dollars. 

Tansy  said  that,  while  Washington  isn't 
worrying  about  the  situation,  a  collection 
division  is  being  set  up  which  will  have  50 
field  offices  to  try  to  catch  up  with  the  bor- 
rowers who  won't  pay. 

"wx   mcR   THX   paicK   or  ■vxbtthing,   the 

VALUS    OP    NOTHING" 

Although  no  one  can  collect  legally  on 
bankruptcies.  Judgments  may  be  obtained 
on  defaults.  This  legal  move,  however,  Is  no 
assurance  the  bad  debt  will  be  repaid. 

Slnnaeve,  for  one.  cast  a  Jaundiced  eye  to- 
ward the  new  collection  division  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

"If  it  costs  more  to  administer  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  running  a  welfare  program  thaui 
the  benefits  provide,  the  taxpayer  is  the  real 
loser,"  he  said. 

Ex-Stat*     Collegians      Take     BANKRtm-CT 

Rotm:     Jim   "Lived  Like   a   Millionaire," 

Thin  D«cided  to    "Go  For  Broke." 

James  Pond  Sanford.  a  glib,  handsome 
bachelor  of  23  years,  was  president  of  his 
Junior  class  at  Indiana  University  In  1968. 

He  ran  for  his  senior  class  presidency  the 
next  year  and  won. 

But.  the  challenge  of  a  political  fight 
ended,  handling  the  Job  was  "Mickey  Mouse 
stuff."  So  Jim,  a  ZlonsvlUe  youth,  turned 
over  the  gavel  to  his  vice-president. 

Less  than  two  years  after  his  August.  1969. 
graduation  with  an  accounting  degree.  Jim 
Sanford— on  Feb.  12.  1971— filed  a  petition  In 
bankruptcy  In  Federal  Court  at  Indianapolis. 

He  listed  debts  totaling  $19,451.59.  In- 
cluding two  student  loans  totaling  $2,237. 
and  assets  of  only  $500. 

In  the  18-month  period  he  had  "lived  like 
a  millionaire"  because  I  thought  in  order  to 
become  one  I  should  act  like  one. 

Jim  pUed  up  a  $1,250  bill  at  his  Summit 
House  apartment,  a  $1,300  bUl  at  the  William 
H.  Block  Company,  a  $2,600  debt  through 
two  bank  charge  cards  and  a  $7,000  debt  to  a 
local  businessman,  among  other  bills. 

His  Aquarium  Leasing  Inc  venture,  fi- 
nanced by  the  businessman,  was  an  immedi- 
ate failure.  This  "brainstorm"  revolved 
around  the  leasing  oif  tropical  fish  aquarlians 
to  business  buildings,  physicians'  offices  and 
hoepltals. 

Jtm,  now  living  in  a  $40-a-month  apart- 
ment at  the  rear  of  3843  Washington  Boule- 
vard, went  back  to  school  this  summer. 

He's  attending  Indiana  University  School 
of  Law  of  Indianapolis,  financed,  he  says 
by  the  sale  of  $3.95  reports  of  his  Ill-fated 
rent-a-flsh  venture  to  fish  lovers  who  might 
profit  by  his  experience 

Jim  has  another  idea  about  selling  ju-tl- 
ficlal  fish  that  move  like  the  real  thing,  but 
he  has  yet  to  find  a  sponsor  who  will  finance 
the  estimated  $4,000  It  wlU  coet  to  manufac- 
ture the  phony  gupples. 

Jim  isn't  proud  of  having  taken  bank- 
ruptcy, he  says. 

In  fact,  he's  so  ashamed  he  didn't  want  It 
In  the  newspaper  because  "the  people  I'm 
trying  to  do  business  with  don't  know  about 
It." 

He  drives  a  Volkswagen  purchased  when 
Aquarium  Leasing  was  in  business. 

"I  feel  morally  obligated  to  pay  back  what 
I  owe.  Including  the  student  loans.  If  I  make 
really  big  money  In  the  future,"  Jim  Insists. 

He  feels  students  take  advantage  of  the 
student  loan  "giveaway." 

"I  had  one  professor  at  Indiana  tell  me  to 
get  the  money  (student  loan)  e'ven  If  I  didn't 
need  It  and  put  it  In  the  stock  market,"  Jim 
said. 

He  concedes  he  "could  have  made  it" 
(through  Indiana  University)  wltbout  the 
loan,  but  said  he  wanted  to  partldpata  in 
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campus  politics  and  other  extracui/icular 
activities  and  without  the  loan  he  would 
have  had  to  find  a  time-consuming,  part- 
time  campus  Job. 

Jim,  about  to  be  drafted  In  December, 
1969,  served  four  months  in  the  National 
Guard — from  which  he  receives  $176-a-year 
income. 

Mrs.  Doris  Jean  Woods,  a  3fl-year-old 
sociology  graduate  of  Indiana  University  In 
1968,  has  fared  far  better  since  she  filed 
bankruptcy  proceedings  in  February.  1970 — 
a  few  weeks  after  edtie  went  to  work  In  a  "very 
responsible  position"  for  the  Indianapolis 
Urban  League. 

Today.  Mrs.  Woods,  formerly  of  3536  North 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Apt.  3A.  Is  en  route 
to  Yale  University,  where  she  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  year-long  grant  awarded 
by  the  National  Urban  Fellows  Program. 

Mrs.  Woods  secured  a  $600  student  loan 
through  the  State  Scholarship  Commission 
In  October.  1966 

Mrs  Woods'  recent  grant,  made  after 
letters  of  recommendation  from  Mayor 
Richard  O  Lugar  and  others,  Is  a  "very  sub- 
stantial one."  according  to  league  director 
Sam  Jones  and  Deputy  Mayor  John  W  Walls 

Jones  said  he  couldn't  disclose  the  exact 
amount  but  the  Urban  Fellows  Program  "has 
a  fantastic  amount  of  money." 

Both  he  and  Walls  said  Mrs.  Woods  had 
done  a  "marvelous  Job"  as  director  of  educa- 
tional and  youth  incentives  for  the  league. 

Both  Jones  and  Walls  said  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Woods  having  been  de- 
clared bankrupt  a  month  after  she  went  to 
work  for  the  league. 

At  the  Itme  she  requested  bankruptcy.  Mrs. 
Woods  listed  debts  of  $3,873.97  and  assets  of 
$500 

Her  attorney.  Ronald  S.  Lleber,  said  he 
could  not  discuss  the  reasons  why  she  took 
bankruptcy  because  it  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  attorney-client  relationship. 

Efforts  to  locate  additional  Hooeler  student 
loan  borrowers  who  have  gone  the  bank- 
ruptcy route  were  futile. 

Thomas  M.  Almaguer,  a  bachelor  drama 
Instructor  at  Franklin  College  last  year 
whose  contract  was  not  renewed,  had  two 
student  loans  totellng  nearly  $3,000  during 
his  undergraduate  work  at  Emerson  College 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  University  of  Den- 
ver. 

His  1969  income  was  $10,000  and  his  1970 
income  was  listed  as  $8,400  on  tiie  bank- 
ruptcy  petition  he  filed   last   month. 

Almaguer's  last  known  address  was  1431 
Bast  Sturm  Avenue  A  next-door  neighbor 
aald  a  "teacher"  lived  there,  but  she  didn't 
know  his  name. 

Clarence  E.  Suthard  of  College  Corner, 
Ind.,  now  a  restaurant  manager  at  Oxford. 
Ohio,  secured  a  $464.50  student  loan  while 
he  was  attending  Indiana  University. 

■When  he  filed  for  bankruptcy  two  months 
ago.  his  debts  exceeded  his  assets  by  only 
$1,300. 

It  had  been  only  14  months  earlier  that 
he  had  secured  a  federally  insured  loan  for 
$700  to  help  pay  his  educational  coets. 

He  said  he  was  $4,200  in  debt  but  had 
assets  of  $1,200  when  he  was  declared  bank- 
rupt In  December,  1967. 

At  that  time,  he  was  living  at  1711  North 
Talbot  Street,  but  a  bearded  youth  now 
residing  there  said,  'T>on  left  about  a  year 
ago.  I  dont  know  where  he  went." 

The  State  of  Indiana  has  discontinued  Its 
sohc^arsblp  program. 

Mlchaol  B.  Cracraft,  chairman  of  the  State 
Scholarship  Commission,  said  loans  totaling 
$5,166,000.  Involving  5,667  actual  borrowers, 
were  made  from  Aug.  1,  1966,  through  Sept. 
30,  1087. 

"By  that  time,"  be  said  "the  Federal  gov- 
ernment had  Jumped  In  and  we  felt  there 
was  no  need  to  continue  the  state  program." 

Defaults  and  bankruptcies  from  the  year- 
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long   project  have   totaled   $72,363,   Cracraft 
said. 

The  state  program  was  in  addition  to 
many  loans  secured  by  Hoosler  students 
through  the  federally  Insured  and  privately 
endowed  projects. 


TERRAPIN  CREEK  WATERSHED 
PROJECT  IS  DEDICATED 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20.  1971 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Terrapin  Creek  watershed 
project,  near  Centre,  Ala.  On  this  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Grant,  Admin- 
istrator. Soil  Conservation  Service,  de- 
livered an  excellent  address.  His  re- 
marks focused  so  clearly  on  the  prob- 
lems we  faced  prior  to  the  construction 
of  this  project  and  on  the  meaning  of 
this  watershed  to  the  people  of  tliis  area, 
that  I  wanted  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  At  this  time,  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Grant's  remarks  and  urge  you 
to  give  it  your  close  attention. 
The  address  follows : 
Terrapin  Creek  Watershed  Project 
Is  Dedicated 
This  Is  a  beautiful  part  of  Alabama  And 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Appalachla  are  a 
beautiful  part  of  America. 

The  Appalachian  region,  one  of  our  earliest 
settled  areas,  has  had  a  long  and  colorful 
history — and  has  produced  some  of  the  finest 
people  and  some  of  the  most  severe  economic 
ups-and-downs  that  this  Nation  has  known 
Some  of  those  sharp  dips  in  economic  tides 
have  been  due  In  large  part  to  water: 

Not  enough  water  on  a  steady  basis  for 
homes  and  businesses,  but 

Too  much  water,  too  often,  that  kept  farm- 
ers from  harvesting  a  healthy  crop  and 
brought  chronic  flood  damage  to  farm  and 
town  property. 

In  the  Terrapin  Creek  watershed  project, 
you  have  been  working  for  16  years  to  solve 
water  and  related  land  problems.  As  soon 
as  one  more  structure  is  finished  and  two 
more  miles  of  stream  channel  improvement 
work  Is  done,  you  can  hang  up  the  "con- 
struction completed"  sign.  That  one  more 
stn.icture  controls  a  third  of  the  watershed, 
so  although  peak  streamflow  already  has 
been  reduced  during  the  recent  heavy  rains, 
when  site  #  31  is  finished  the  difference  In 
flooding  should  be  dramatic. 

You've  had  a  long  struggle  with  funds,  and 
planning,  and  construction  work,  and  more 
delaj-s  than  you'd  like.  Landowners  have 
spent  a  million  dollars  for  conservation  land 
treatment  work.  But  you  have  done  the  Job. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  stand  back  and  be 
proud  of  what  you  have  accomplished,  and 
to  assess  what  you  want  to  do  with  your 
improved  land  and  water  resource. 

A  watershed  project  is  a  complex  activity 
that  requires  a  lot  of  local  leadership  and 
support,  timely  assistance  from  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  ability  of  many 
people  and  agencies  to  work  together.  That 
Terrapin  Creek  has  come  this  far,  with  struc- 
tural measures  nearly  done  and  land  treat- 
ment nearly  90  p>ercent  completed.  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  many  people : 

The  leaders  of  the  Terrapin  Creek  Water- 
shed Conservancy  District; 

Supervisors,  past  and  present,  of  the  five 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  Involved; 
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Members  of  the   boards  of  commissioners 
of  Calhoun.  Cleburne,  and  Che.-okee  counties; 
Your   Congressmen.   Tom    BevUI   and   Bill 
Nichols: 

The  State  Forestry  Commission,  the  USDA 
Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service; 

And  several  hundred  farmers  who  have 
put  conservation  measures  on  their  land  to 
aid  in  flood  prevention  and  to  take  best  ad- 
vantage of  Its  benefits,  and  who  have  shifted 
bottomland  acres  to  Improved  pasture  and 
in  the  process  made  a  beautiful  \-alley  along 
Nances  Creek. 

And  I  know  that  the  list  of  people  in- 
volved in  your  project  is  much  longer  than 
that. 

A  completed  watershed  project  can  bring 
many  things  to  a  community,  if  the  citizens 
know  what  they  want  and  will  use  the  proj- 
ect to  its  fullest  to  help  get  there 

It  can  mean  freedom  from  floods  and  the 
security  that  freedom  can  bring  to  farmers, 
townspeople,  and  business  Interests  whose 
property  formerly  was  threatened. 

It  can  mean  other  savings  related  to  flood 
protection.  Roanoke,  for  example,  was  able 
to  construct  three  sewage  lagoons  to  lower 
fKjUutlon  of  High  Pine  Creek  and  save  money 
on  the  effort  because  of  greater  protection 
from  flood  damage 

A  project  can  mean  more  fish  and  wildlife 
and  the  increased  income  that  can  bring 
from  hunters  and  fishermen. 

It  can  mean  more  oppoitunlty  for  recrea- 
tion, both  for  local  residents  to  enjoy  them- 
selves and  to  give  a  boost  to  the  tourist 
business 

It  can  mean  better  land  use,  Increased  ap- 
plication of  conservation  practices,  and  a 
stronger  agriculture 

And  over  the  long  run.  the  new  and  Im- 
proved water  supplies  that  a  project  pro- 
vides will  help  attract  Industry 

The  City  of  Piedmont,  for  example,  gt-ls 
Its  water  from  Terrapin  Creek.  That  supply 
should  be  better  in  both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity in  the  future. 

Conservation  work  on  the  land  and  the 
seven  floodwater-retardlng  structures  up- 
stresun  from  Piedmont  will  help  keep  sedi- 
ment and  other  pollutants  from  reaching  the 
stream  and  make  for  a  steadier  base  flow 
in  Terrapin  Creek. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  more 
than  200  communities  In  29  states  have 
thought  enough  of  the  water-supply  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  in  198  watershed  projects 
with  multiple  purpose  reservoirs.  These  com- 
bination flood-prevention  and  community 
water-storage  lakes  will  provide  more  than 
half  a  million  acre-feet  of  water  supply  to 
serve  1.2  million  rural  residents. 

Eight  of  these  lakes  are  planned  in  Ala- 
bama. One  Is  near  Roanoke,  In  the  High  Pine 
Creek  watershed. 

It  may  also  Interest  you  to  know  that  In 
more  than  40  States,  communities  have 
planned  full-scale  recreation  developments 
as  part  of  watershed  projects,  along  with  99 
smaller -scale  water  resource  Improvements. 
These  will  create  about  60.000  surface  acres 
of  water  area  and  provide  more  than  $20  mil- 
lion In  recreation  benefits  annually. 

Nationwide,  watershed  projects  under  Pub- 
lic Law  566  had  brought  the  following  bene- 
fits by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1970: 

Prevented  $180  million  In  flood  damages. 

Brought  $4.4  million  In  recreation  benefits 
each  year. 

Improved  wildlife  habitat  on  204,900  acres 
of  land  and  water. 

Created  56,900  new  Jobs  and  added  $170,- 
700.000  yearly  to  local  payrolls. 

That's  a  healthy  boost  to  both  the  environ- 
ment and  the  economy,  and  virtually  all  of 
It  has  accrued  to  people  living  in  rural  towns 
and  surrounding  tannlands. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
working  for  both  rural  development  and  en- 
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vlronmental  improvenient  for  several  dec- 
ades. I'm  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  these 
are  now  Important  Issues  in  the  press,  in 
legislatures  and  in  the  minds  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  citizens  and  citizen  groups. 
The  Terrapin  Creek  watershed  project  is 
an  example  of  rural  development  carried  out 
by  local  people  with  help  from  their  govern- 
ment. Local  spo;i6ors  assume  Important  re- 
sponsibilities in  planning,  installation,  and 
followup  maintenance  of  the  works  of  im- 
provement. They  assume  a  substantial  share 
of  the  installation  coets,  particularly  in  proj- 
ects that  have  other  purposes  besides  flood 
prevention   and    watershed   protection. 

So  a  watershed  project  requires  a  lot  of  local 
leadership,  hard  work,  and  dedication- — 
these  you  have  had.  And  since  the  project  is 
fiexlble  enough  to  meet  many  local  alms,  it 
attracts  varied  groups  of  people  who  want  to 
do  something  about  making  their  commu- 
nity better.  These  you  also  have  had 

The  heightened  interest  in  rural  develop- 
ment today  Is  due  to  the  twin  facts  of  bulg- 
ing supwr-citles  and  declining  rural  towns 
that  no  longer  can  support  the  public  facili- 
ties and  services  most  Americans  take  for 
granted.  Rural  America  is  home  for  about 
one-third  of  our  population.  But  it  encom- 
passes the  bulk  of  our  land  area,  nearly  half 
of  the  nation's  poor,  and  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  substandard  housing. 

USDA  Is  willing  to  help  rural  communities 
achieve  more  adequate  housing,  clean  water, 
electric  and  telephone  faculties,  and  regional 
cooperation  In  planning  for  effective  tise  of 
area  wide  resources. 

Watershed  project*  like  Terrapin  Creek 
will  aid  in  the  rural  development  process 
by  Improving  the  environmental  base  on 
which  economic  growth  and  social  amenities 
rest. 

Changing  the  rural  environment  must  be 
more  than  keeping  what  we  have  left,  more 
than  restoring  what  we  once  had.  We  need 
to  make  the  rural  environment  of  high 
enough  quality  that  It  will  beckon  some  of 
the  city  people  to  return  to  the  op>en  spaces 
and  bring  their  families,  their  Jobs,  and 
their  industries  with  them. 

For  you,  rural  development  success  will  be 
measured  by  what  you  want  to  happen  in 
your  communities  and  how  you  go  about 
getting  It.  Your  watershed  project  Is  virtually 
completed.  You  have  already  begun  to  reap 
some  of  its  benefits.  Others  will  follow,  some 
of  them  not  even  hinted  at  In  the  plan.  I 
mean  to  say  that  you  can  get  more  out  of 
your  project  than  was  envisioned  In  1955  or 
1960. 

Your  Improved  resource  base  can  accom- 
plish several  things.  And  you  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  relationships  you've  devel- 
oped in  these  16  years  to  work  together  in 
meeting   other   needs. 

A  further  thought  is  that,  in  several  ways, 
your  watershed  project  won't  be  finished 
next  spring.  The  conservation  land  treat- 
ment Is  a  never-ending  Job  because  land 
uses  will  change,  and  because  some  measures 
are  of  a  recurring  nature.  The  dams  will 
need  proper  maintenance  to  keep  them  effec- 
tive and  safe  and  the  same  Is  true  of  the 
Improved  channels.  If  their  banks  are  not 
well  kept  or  if  they  are  allowsd  to  fill  with 
sediment  and  debris,  you  cotild  have  a  re- 
currence of  bottomland  water  troubles.  You 
oould  once  more  hftve  difficulty  in  finding 
the  channel  along  Nances  Creek. 

I'd  like  to  close  by  repeating  something 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Pbll  Camp- 
bell, said  recently: 

"Year  by  year  our  farm  people  beooms 
fewer,  but  their  contributions  to  America  be- 
come greater  .  .  .  farmers,  ranchers,  forest 
and  woodland  owners — with  the  hrtp  of 
USDA  and  other  govemment  agencies — ^bave 
done  more  than  any  other  piut  of  our  aoclety 
to  ln^>rove  the  natural  environment. 
'"Virtually  aU  of  the  soil  conservation  and 
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tmproTement  tbAt  hu  been  mchleved  in  this 
oouatry  hM  been  done  by  these  people. 

"They  have  csjrled  out  the  major  propor- 
tion of  oiix  wmter  ooneerratlon  and  flood  pre- 
vention efforts. 

"At  the  same  time,  through  their  steward- 
ship of  sou,  water,  and  forest  resources  they 
have  made  possible  the  most  abundant  food 
supply  the  world  has  ever  seen — plus  safer 
drinking  water  for  a  higher  percentage  of 
our  people  than  In  any  previous  generation — 
plus  facilities  for  outdoor  recreation  un- 
matched In  history — plus  vastly  Increased  op- 
portunities (or  Oshlng  and  hunting. 

"I  think  these  facts  need  to  be  clearly  es- 
tablished in  the  public  eye." 

He  went  on  to  say,  of  course,  that  we  must 
do  much  man  If  the  nation  is  to  solve  its 
environmental  problems.  But  I  would  mirror 
his  thoughts  that  you  have  been  active  for 
a  long  time  in  doing  a  Job  that  some  Amer- 
icans are  J\jst  now  getting  interested  In 
talking  about.  This  watershed  project  is 
ample  proof. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes  in  your 
f  utxire  efforts. 


PEOPLE  WANT  WORK 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unem- 
ployment situation  In  my  congressional 
district  was  brought  into  focus  last  week 
as  500  individuals  stood  in  line  for  up 
to  24  hours  seeking  to  qualify  for  14  jobs. 
The  14  jobs  were  being  offered  by  the 
county  of  Sacramento  through  partici- 
pation in  the  Federal  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971. 

The  following  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 13  edition  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
should  dispel  any  thinking  that  people 
do  not  want  to  work.  They  do  want  to 
work,  and  will  when  Jobs  are  available: 
500  Lnrs  Up,  Vis  fob  Jobs 
(By  Ed  Dolan) 

The  first  of  Sacramento  County's  unem- 
ployed will  know-  -probably  next  week— 
whether  a  night-long  wait  wUl  be  rewarded 
with  a  Job  under  the  National  Emergency 
Employment  program. 

Some  of  the  Job  seekers  began  lining  up 
as  early  as  11:30  a.m.  yesterday  to  apply  for 
one  of  14  positions  for  which  the  county  was 
acc^tlng  applications  today.  With  more  than 
SCO  applicants  on  hand  by  mid-morning  to- 
day, the  odds  against  success  seemed  great. 

County  officials,  however,  pointed  out  the 
14  Jobs  are  those  Initially  funded  by  the  fed- 
eral governawnt  under  the  new  program  and 
chances  are  excellent  that  further  funding 
wlU  be  received.  Even  with  additional  funds, 
however,  the  number  of  Jobs  will  only  be 
about  doubled. 

The  14  positions  are  part  of  64  now  funded 
and  for  which  the  county  wUl  be  accepting 
applications  today,  tomorrow  and  Wednes- 
day. 

The  desire  for  work  was  Indicated  by  the 
first  two  In  line. 

Ken  Macon  and  James  Thomas  fell  into 
line  yesterday  morning  at  11:30  at  8th  &  1 
Streets  and  stayed  there  untu  8  a.m.  today 
when  the  doors  of  a  special  county  civil  aerv- 
loe  office  opened. 

Macon,  sitting  on  a  folding  chair,  said  he 
was  anxious  to  get  a  Job  as  an  assistant  ana- 
lyst;   one  of  these  positions  opened  today. 
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He  had  the  advantage  of  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  was  seeking.  He  recently 
completed  a  session  as  a  student  trainee  In 
the  county  executive's  office. 

He  said  his  chances  for  catching  up  on 
his  Bleep  today  seemed  small.  He  already 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  but  after  filing  his 
job  application  he  headed  for  Sacramento 
State  College  to  register  for  classes  where 
he  hopes  to  obtain  a  master's  degree. 

Thomas  chose  an  air  mattress  for  bis  long 
wait.  He  was  seeking  the  job  of  assistant  In- 
formation officer  for  which  appUcatlona  also 
were  being  accepted  today. 

Thomas  said  he  had  studied  to  become  a 
teacher  and  last  year  worked  as  a  substitute 
teacher  but  found  his  timing  was  bad  with 
teaching  positions  hard  to  come  by  this  year. 

Another  applicant  who  fell  Into  line  last 
night  for  the  assistant  information  Job  was 
Mrs.  Mauvra  Osbom  who  \intll  April  30  had 
been  seen  In  many  Sacramento  homes  as  the 
conductor  of  a  children's  preschool  program 
on  a  television  station. 

As  might  be  expected,  former  Aerojet  Gen- 
eral Corp.  employes  were  well  represented 
In  the  waiting  line.  One  of  these  was  Tom 
Wiggins  who  until  a  year  ago  was  an  op- 
erations control  analyst  with  the  Uquld 
rocket  plant  of  Aerojet.  After  a  year  of  un- 
employment he  Joined  the  waiUng  line  at 
6  a.m.  today. 

Willartl  Keck  was  after  a  junior  civil  en- 
gineer's job.  He  had  accepted  retirement  from 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base  rather  than  take 
a  transfer  as  an  electronics  engineer.  He 
said  it  was  the  first  time  in  30  years  that 
he  had  ever  stood  in  line  for  a  Job. 

The  wait  was  broken  for  some  of  the  ap- 
plicants when  civil  service  officials  started 
at  midnight  passing  out  numbered  cards  in- 
dicating the  order  In  which  the  applicants 
would  be  taken.  This  allowed  them  If  they 
wanted,  to  leave  the  line  and  get  some  sleep 
before  the  8  a.m.  opening. 

The  officials  said  a  similar  system  will  be 
instituted  for  tomorrow's  applicants  with 
cards  again  passed  out  starting  at  midnight 
tonight.  These  applicants,  however,  will  be 
asked  to  sign  the  cards  in  order  that  their 
signatures  can  be  compared  with  application 
signatures  tomorrow  to  assure  the  cards  have 
not  been  handed  from  one  person  to  another. 
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MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OP  CONCERN 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  16,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago  the  Nation  observed  a  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  American 
soldiers  being  held  prisoner  of  war  or 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam. 

In  a  speech  I  made  at  that  time,  I  said 
these  prisoners  of  war,  far  from  being 
forgotten  men,  were  America's  most  re- 
membered citizens.  And  so  they  still  are. 

It  has  now  been  7  years  and  174  days 
since  the  first  American  soldier  was  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy  in  Vietnam. 

With  my  colleagues  and  with  all  Amer- 
icans, I  anxiously  await  the  day  when 
all  prisoners  of  war  can  be  returned 
home  safely. 

But  until  that  time,  those  courageous 
men  may  rest  assured  they  are  very  much 
on  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts.  The  Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War  Is  being  observed  every  week  by 
every  grateful  American. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cently completed  health  hearings,  Mr. 
Jack  Beidler,  representing  the  Commit- 
tee for  National  Health  Insurance,  pre- 
sented the  following  statement  summing 
up  the  major  provisions  of  the  legislation 
favored  by  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee Is  playing  a  central  role  In  reform  of 
our  health  care  system.  This  legislation  is 
entitied  the  Health  Security  Act  of  1971. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  found 
Mr.  Beldler's  statement  to  be  a  most  ac- 
curate and  clear  explanation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

As  Mr.  Beidler  pointed  out  in  his  verbal 
testimony,  the  response  in  Congress  has 
been  extremely  good.  He  indicated  that 
in  one  congressional  oCQce,  of  100  letters 
received  concerning  health  insurance,  99 
were  in  favor  of  the  Health  Security  Act. 
This  grassroots  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion provides  increased  incentive  for  Con- 
gress to  act  promptiy  on  this  important 
domestic  problem. 

His  statement  follows : 

Jack  Bkidlxr's  Statement 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Congress  Is 
on  the  verge  of  enacting  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  situation  In  medical  care. 
I  know  that  the  Issues  and  problems  in 
health  care  conflict.  There  is,  I  think,  a  sim- 
ple choice  before  us  and  that  Is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  go  about  this  problem 
by  patching  and  tinkering  with  the  system 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  face  the  fact  that 
what  we  need  and  must  have  Is  a  unified, 
rational,  well-financed  and  carefuUy 
pleoined  health  care  system. 

There  is  a  crisis  and  I  think  there  Is  now 
wide  consensus  about  the  five  major  causes 
of  that  crisis.  Good  health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans will  not  be  available  unless  we  deal 
meaningfully  with  the  major  causes  of  the 
health  care  crisis.  These  causes  are :  ( 1 ) 
skyrocketing  health  care  costs.  We  now 
spend  over  $70  million  a  year  for  health 
care  purposes  which  is  about  7  percent  of  our 
entire  Gross  National  Product.  Under  the 
present  system  of  health  care,  there  is  no 
end  In  sight  for  tbese  sharply  rising  costs. 
(3)  Health  manpower  shortage  continues. 
We  are  short  of  doctors.  We  are  short  of 
nurses  and  we  are  short  of  all  kinds  of  med- 
ical personnel.  (3)  The  system  for  availabil- 
ity and  delivery  of  medical  care  Is  grossly 
inadequate  and  It  will  continue  to  fall  un- 
less strong  and  directed  national  measures 
are  taken.  (4)  The  quality  of  medical  care 
ranges  from  superb  to  poor  and  we  lack  nec- 
essary and  sufficient  controls  for  the  assur- 
ance of  that  high  quality  of  care  which  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  expect.  (6) 
Our  system  of  medical  care  basically  func- 
tions better  for  the  providers  of  service  and 
for  the  Insurers  of  service  than  for  the  users 
of  service. 

Each  of  these  five  causes  of  the  crisis  is 
Interrelated.  A  sound  and  adequate  program 
must  therefore  deal  with  all  of  them  simul- 
taneously. The  Committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance  has  developed  a  most  thor- 
ough and  complete  program  for  evolutionary 
movement  In  the  health  system.  It  is  a  plan 
for  an  Improved  system  for  the  efficient  de- 
livery and  financing  of  high-quality,  con- 
tinuous comprehensive  health  services  for 
all  In  our  nation.  It  Is  a  plan  for  asstired 
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financial  security  for  American  families 
against  the  unpredictable  costs  of  serious 
Illness  which  can  be  crushing  to  almost  any 
family  and  which  can  unpredictably  corns 
to  almost  any  family. 

Most  importantly  It  U  a  single  plan.  It  is 
not  a  piecemeal  approach,  It  is  not  a  hodg- 
podge  of  badly  fitting  mosaic  pieces  poorly 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  American"  people. 
It  Is  not  fragments  of  Ideas  developed  to 
accommodated  special  Interests  rather  than 
the  general  public  Intersets.  It  Is  a  plan 
whose  operation  can  be  readily  understood 
and  utilized  by  the  American  people.  The 
Health  Security  Program  as  It  has  been  In- 
troduced m  the  Senate  by  Senator  Kennedy 
as  S.  3  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Representative  Orlfflths  as  HJl.  22.  I'm 
happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Fraser  Is  a  co-sponsor 
of  that  bin.  The  bill  would  deal  simultane- 
ously with  manpower  shortage,  with  the 
basic  problems  of  cost,  unacceptable  varia- 
tions and  uncertainties  In  quality  of  care 
and  the  root  cause  of  all  these — the  lack  of 
effective  organization  for  the  delivery  of 
servlcee.  This  combined  and  comprehensive 
approach  favors  a  rationalized  system  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  framework  for 
a  living  program  adaptable  to  emerging  tech- 
nology and  delivery  mechanisms.  It  does  not 
propose  nationalized  or  socialized  medicine. 
It  does  not  propose  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment take  over  the  nation's  resources  for 
providing  medical  care.  The  hospitals,  or  the 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses  and  other  per- 
sonnel, nor  would  It  arbitrarily  compel  the 
health  professionals  In  our  country  to  reor- 
ganize and  coordinate  their  fragmented  serv- 
Icea  Into  a  more  efficient  health  care  sys- 
tem. It  leaves  the  furnishings  of  medical  care 
In  the  private  sector  with  wide  choices  of 
elections  for  patterns  of  practice  carefully 
preserved . 

The  bin  proposes,  rather,  the  thoroughly 
American  approach  of  utilizing  national  eco- 
nomic resources  to  provide  the  financial  and 
professional  incentives  and  supports  to  Im- 
prove the  health  care  delivery  system  with 
built-in  quality  and  cost  controls.  It  would 
provide  viable  and  acceptable  alternative 
payment  methods  to  the  fee  for  service  sys- 
tems without  excluding  this  traditional  prac- 
tice. If  the  Health  Security  program  is  de- 
scribed as  nationalization  or  monolithic  as 
some  are  doing.  It  should  be  clear  that  these 
words  fairly  apply  only  to  the  basics  of  its 
financing.  They  do  not  apply  to  the  con- 
tinuing private  provision  of  medical  car© 
which  preserves  diversities,  alternatives  and 
voluntary  actions  of  many  kinds.  Benefits 
under  the  Health  Security  Program  would  be 
available  to  all  residents  In  the  country.  Eli- 
gibility would  not  require  either  an  indi- 
vidual contribution  or  any  means  test.  With 
very  modest  limitations,  the  benefits  are  in- 
tended to  embrace  the  entire  range  of  per- 
sonal health  services  Including  care  for  the 
prevention  and  early  detection  of  disease, 
the  treatment  of  Illness  and  physical  re- 
hablllUtlon. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  needed  serv- 
ices, no  cutoff  points,  no  co-Insurance,  no 
deducUbles  and  no  waiting  period.  A  spe- 
cial feature  of  this  bill  would  provide  a  re- 
sources development  fund.  A  fixed  per- 
centage of  overall  program  funds  will  be 
earmarked  and  used  to  strengthen  the  re- 
sources of  health  perwonnel  and  faculties, 
and  Its  system  for  delivery  of  care.  Serrlces 
covered  under  the  health  security  program 
will  be  financed  on  a  budgeted  basis.  Ad- 
vanced budgeting  will  restrain  the  speed  of 
rising  ooets  and  iwovlde  a  method  of  allo- 
cating available  funds  among  categories  of 
covered  services.  By  a  system  of  regional  al- 
location of  funds,  annual  budgetary  review 
and  appKToval  of  Institutional  service  ex- 
penditures, and  financial  reviews  and  con- 
trols on  service  ooets. 

The  bUl  provides  the  means  of  effecting 
important  health  cost  controls.  Avoidance  of 
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waste  reduction  beneficienclcs  and  many 
other  packages  In  the  health  security  bUI 
would  mean  that  In  Its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion the  health  security  program  would 
cost  no  more  to  provide  a  oomiwehensive 
health  services  to  210  million  Americans 
than  would  be  expended  In  that  year  for 
fragmented  and  {Mirtlal  services  for  fewer 
people.  Needed  funds  for  the  program  would 
be  derived  In  part  from  general  revenues  and 
In  part  from  earmarked  taxes  on  employers 
and  on  Individuals,  similar  to  social  security 
tax  we  now  pay.  We  believe  the  dootnr  and 
the  patient  oould  both  be  free  to  choose  an 
organized  health  service  plan  as  an  alter- 
native to  fee-for-servlce.  In  either  case  there 
should  be  freedom  of  choice  to  select  a  doc- 
tor or  accept  a  patient. 

The  program  Includes  significant  provi- 
sions to  safeguard  the  quality  and  care.  It 
would  establish  national  standards  for  par- 
ticipating individuals  and  Institutional  pro- 
viders. Independent  practitioners  would  be 
eligible  to  participate  upon  meeUng  licensor 
and  continuing  education  requirements.  Pro- 
vision Is  made  for  professional  review  and 
competent  peer  judgments  to  assure  a  level 
of  service  delivery  kept  compatible  with  good 
medical  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  ranks  12th 
among  Industrial  nations  of  the  world  on  In- 
fant mortality,  18th  In  life  expectancy  for 
males  and  lOth  for  females.  Death  rate  due 
to  diabetes,  heart  disease  and  other  con- 
trollable manklllers  are  higher  In  the  United 
atatee  than  in  10  or  more  other  Industrial 
naUons.  Reasons  for  this  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  Is  not  a  lack  of  medical  knowledge 
or  technique.  It  Is  a  lack  of  a  modem  de- 
livery system  adequately  financed.  For  the 
good  of  us  aU,  It  Is  time  to  modernize  the 
practice  of  medicine. 


STRANGE  PRAISE  FOR  NIKITA 
KHRUSHCHEV 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  former  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev brought  forth  an  interesting  ar- 
ray of  comments  from  American  political 
leaders.  Senator  Hxtbert  Humphrey. 
for  example,  declared  that  Khrushchev 
"broke  the  monolith  of  International 
communism"  and  brought  down  "many 
barriers  which  previously  had  isolated 
Russia  from  the  political  and  economic 
institutions  of  the  West."  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  to  cite  a  further  example, 
declared  that  Khrushchev  "wisely  chose 
to  put  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  fate  of 
mankind  above  national  interest."  These 
laudatory  proclamations  by  such  legis- 
lators as  Senators  Humphrey  and  Ken- 
nedy have  been  accompanied  by  similar 
statements  by  so-called  Kremllnologlsts, 
Harry  Schwartz  and  Harrison  Salisbury 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

This  Ifi  the  same  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
who  was  Stalin's  loyal  accomplice  all 
through  the  purge  years  of  the  1930's  and 
beyond.  According  to  Edward  Krank- 
shaw,  editor  of  BQirushchev's  memoirs, 
even  in  the  secret  speech  in  which  Khru- 
shchev disassociated  himself  from  Sta- 
lin's "excesses"  he  spoke  'only  of  Stalin's 
crimes  against  the  party,  not  of  his 
crimes  against  the  Soviet  people  as  a 
whole." 
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In  his  Introduction  to  the  Khrushchev 
memoirs,  £^ankshaw  notes  that — 

The  most  usual  estimate  of  the  number  of 
party  members  arrested  Is  close  to  one  mil- 
lion. Non-party  citizens  arrested  were  at 
least  seven  times  this  number.  It  Is  worth 
mentioning  that  the  deliberate  torturing  of 
prisoners  under  the  Interrogation  was  for- 
bidden under  the  regulations  until  1937. 
Early  In  1937  or  late  In  1936  secret  Instruc- 
tions were  Issued  saying  that  torture  might 
be  used.  It  was  finally  approved  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  In  1939. 

During  all  these  years  the  same  Khru- 
shchev hailed  by  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Humphrey  and  by  Journalists  Schwartz 
and  Salisbury  was  a  dedicated  and  de- 
voted accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
millions  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Commenting  upon  the  strange  praise 
heaped  upon  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  pointed  out  that — 

If  sending  tanks  and  Mongol  divisions  to 
suppress  the  freedom  fighters  In  1956  was 
a  contribution  to  breaking  the  Communist 
monolith,  Khrushchev  Is  entitled  to  that 
dubious  credit  .  .  .  Khrushchev  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  denunciation  of  Stalin  at 
the  20th  party  congress  In  1956,  but  he 
neglected  to  emphasize  that  he  had  been 
Stalin's  faithful  henchman  in  all  that  ori- 
ental tyrant's  bloody  works. 

The  Trlbime  concludes  that — 
The  embodiment  of  a  certain  raw  pjower 
of  personality  he  certainly  was.  A  friend  of 
the  United  States,  the  West,  or  of  mankind 
he  viras  not. 

I  wish  to  share  this  editorial  with  my 
colleagues,  and  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  time : 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  14,  1971] 
Hardly  a  Frixnd 
NlkSta  Khrushchev  went  to  his  grave  a  non- 
person  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  country  he 
ruled  for  11  years  as  first  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party.  His  death  was  recorded  In 
seven  lines  In  Pravada  and  not  one  of  his 
successors  In  the  KrenUln  hierarchy  which 
ousted  him  In  1964  attended  the  funeral  In 
Moscow's  second  best  cemetery,  where  the 
burial  vras  made  in  an  obscure  corner  with 
elevated  trains  passing  overhead. 

Yet  in  the  United  States  the  passing  of  the 
one-time  Soviet  premier  evoked  effusive  trib- 
utes, verging  on  the  sentimental.  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Democratic  Presidential  candi- 
date In  1968,  said  Khrushchev  "broke  the 
monolith  of  International  Communism"  and 
brought  down  "many  barriers  which  previ- 
ously had  Isolated  Russia  from  the  political 
and  economic  institutions  of  the  West." 

If  sending  tanks  and  Mongol  divisions  into 
Hungary  to  suppress  the  freedom  fighters  in 
1956  was  a  contribution  to  breaking  the  Com- 
munist monolith,  Khrushchev  Is  entitled  to 
that  dubious  credit.  Sen.  Humphrey  also 
seems  to  forget  the  "Brezhnev  doctrine," 
enimclated  by  Khnishchev's  successor  as 
party  secretary,  which  holds  that  once  any 
country  is  engorged  by  Communlam,  it  re- 
mains in  that  state  forever. 

Mr.  Humphrey  talks  about  breaking  bar- 
riers to  the  West.  Khrushchev  certainly  en- 
deavored to  do  so  when,  In  1962,  he  implanted 
Soviet  missUes  with  a  range  from  Lima,  Peru, 
to  Hudson  Bay  In  Castro's  Cuba.  He  brought 
the  world  perlllously  cloee  to  thermonuclear 
destruction. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  also  seems  un- 
duly charitable  In  saying  that  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  Khrushchev  "wisely 
chose  to  put  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  fate 
of  TWftnfcinrt  above  national  interevt."  Mr. 
Kennady's  brothar,  John,  aa  Prealdsnt,  bad  to 
deal  with  the  Cuban  threat,  and  certainly  it 
is  strange  that  a  member  of  the  family  forgets 
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tlut  there  would  hftve  been  no  peril  to  pesce 
If  KlimabclMT  b*dn't  put  the  mlSBlles  there 
In  the  tlrat  place. 

Harry  Schwartz,  a  Kremllnologlst  of  sort* 
for  the  New  York  Times,  terms  Khnuhcher 
"a  giant  among  men."  It  waa  thla  same  giant 
who  aneerlngly  Informed  the  United  Statea, 
"We  will  bury  you"  and  "Your  grandchildren 
wUI  live  under  Socialism."  which  Is  to  say 
Comnxunlsm. 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  In  the  same  publica- 
tion, says  that  the  day  may  come  when  R\u- 
slans  will  sense  that  Khrushchev  deserree  "a 
place  close  to — If  not  beside — ^Lenln,"  whose 
mummified  remains  are  kept  under  ^aas  In 
Red  Square.  These  worthies  certainly  deaerre 
each  other.  The  murderer  of  the  czar  and  of 
BuBsla's  brief  acquaintance  with  parliamen- 
tary government  is  a  fitting  sidekick  for 
Khrushchev,  'the  butcher  of  the  tJkralne," 
who  carried  out  Stalin's  liquidation  of  the 
kulaks,  some  millions  of  whom  were  executed 
or  perished  of  starvation. 

As  the  apostle  of  "peaceful  coexistence" — 
a  phrase  borrowed  from  his  predecessor, 
Oeorgl  Malenkov,  Khrushchev  got  undeserved 
credit  In  the  West  for  carrying  o^  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  the  Communist  enterprise 
against  the  non-Communist  world  by  all  the 
methods  of  multidimensional  warfare  except 
for  general  and  thus.  In  our  age,  nuclear  com- 
bat. 

Khrushchev  will  be  remembered  for  his 
renunciation  of  Stalin  at  the  20th  party  con- 
gress In  195fl,  but  he  neglected  to  emphasize 
that  he  had  been  Stalin's  faithful  henchman 
In  all  that  oriental  tyrant's  bloody  works. 
Khrushchev  will  also  be  remembered  for  his 
Cbesterfleldlan  behavior  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, where  he  called  a  Filipino  deplomat  a 
"flunky"  and  pounded  his  shoe  on  his  desk. 

The  embodiment  of  a  certain  raw  power 
of  personality  he  certainly  was.  A  friend  of 
the  United  States,  the  West,  or  of  mankind  he 
was  not. 


CHANGING   BLACK   ATnTUDETO- 
WARD  DESEGREGATION  STUl5lED 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiMou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  John  Mathews  of  the  Washington 
Star  wrote  a  perc^tive  article  on  the 
changing  attitude  by  black  leaders  to- 
ward school  desegregation. 

I  should  like  to  call  Mr.  Mathew's  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

On  August  6  I  placed  into  the  Recoro 
a  study  which  shows  that  massive  bus- 
ing ordered  by  some  courts  la  actually 
leading  to  resegregatlon;  white  students 
are  leaving  the  public  school  system 
where  such  busing  has  been  ordered  by 
the  courts  and  the  schools  are  being  re- 
segregated  all  black. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
a  continuing  dialog  on  this  entire  mat- 
ter particularly  in  light  of  Chief  Justice 
Burger's  recent  statement  on  busing. 

Mr.  Mathews  has  performed  a  notable 
public  service  in  placing  this  issue  into 
sharp  perspective.  His  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.  39.  1971) 
Chancino     Black     Arrrruux     Toward    Db- 

SSGSXOATIOK    STUDIED 

(By    John  Ii<a thews) 

Repeated  Instances  of  black  parents  In  the 
South  balking  at  school  desegregation  plans 
are  making  civil  rights  lawyers  and  govwn- 
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ment  officials  wonder  whether  a  new  outlook 
toward  Integration  Is  developing  among 
Southern  blacks. 

"We  often  And  ourselves  between  what  the 
Constitution  requires  and  what  the  black 
community  wants,"  said  A.  J.  (Jay)  Cocqper. 
a  Mack  civil  rights  lawyer  representing 
plaintiffs  In  the  Mobile.  Ala.,  school  deaegre- 
gatloQ  case. 

"Many  black  communities  are  now  pushing, 
as  are  their  Northern  brothers,  for  commu- 
nity control  and  for  black  sttidles  and  other 
programs,"  said  Mrs.  Ruby  Martin  of  the 
Washington  Research  Project,  a  private  or- 
ganliatlon  that  servea  as  a  watchdog  over 
deaegregation. 

Mrs.  Martin,  a  former  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare's Ofllce  of  Civil  Rights,  added  In  an  in- 
terview that  blacks  "often  have  a  very  big 
feeling  they  have  been  had"  when  desegre- 
gation plans  put  the  burden  of  busing  ex- 
clusively on  black  children  and  when  the 
closing  of  formerly  black  schools  results  In 
black  principals  and  teachers  losing  their 
Jobs. 

FOTTtNOXB    ON    "NXW    MOOD" 

J.  Stanley  Pottlnger,  clvU  rights  directed 
of  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, early  this  month  gave  HEW  Secretary 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  the  contents  of  a  memo- 
randum suggesting  a  new  black  mood  toward 
desegregation  is  developing.  Pottlnger  cited 
specifically  the  acceptance  by  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  Fund  lawyers  In  Southern  school 
districts  such  as  Mobile.  Jackson,  Bilss.,  and 
Nashville  of  desegregation  plans  that  retain 
some  all-black  schools. 

Pottinger's  Sknalysls  Is  believed  to  have  had 
aome  Influence  In  the  administration's  deci- 
sion on  Aug.  3  to  appeal  to  a  higher  oo\u-t  a 
limited  desegregation  plan  approved  by  a 
federal  Judge  for  Austin,  Tex.,  but  to  disavow 
a  more  extensive  busing  plan  submitted  by 
HEW. 

Some  administration  officials  felt  that, 
particularly  in  Austin,  HEW  was  making 
greater  demands  for  integration  than  the 
minority  communltleft^blacks  and  Mexi- 
can-Americano— wanted.  Last  we^,  however, 
both  the  NAACP  and  a  group  representing 
Mexican-Americans  moved  to  enter  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Austin  oase,  seeking  to  have  the 
6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  relnstltute 
the  extensive  cross-bvialng  HEW  plan. 

PRXMisx  IS  DisprrrxD 

The  promise  that  Southern  blacks  are 
turning  away  from  Integration  as  a  long- 
range  goal  l3  vigorously  disputed  by  a  num- 
ber of  civil  rights  lawyers. 

In  the  Mobile  oase,  for  example.  Jack 
Oreenberg,  director  of  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense Fund,  said  the  alternative  was  "ac- 
cepting a  few  black  schools  or  going  to  war 
with  an  unsympathetic  school  board.  Judge 
and  national  administration.  Oreenberg  also 
pointed  out  In  a  telephone  Interview  that 
in  Mobile  and  Jackson  all-black  schools  will 
be  eliminated  in  2  or  3  years  under  terms  of 
the  desegregation  plans. 

"We  have  to  rmnember  that  there  is  no 
black  ocxnmunlty  In  the  South,  or  any- 
where," Oreenberg  said.  "There  are  many 
black  oommunltlee.  But,  I  think,  generally, 
most  of  them  believe  still  that  Integration  is 
the  only  way  to  Instire  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity." 

Julius  L.  Chambers,  the  black  lawyer  who 
argued  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County 
school  case  thait  led  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  key  desegregation  decision  April  30, 
also  maintained  the  black  community  artlll 
demands  complete  deeeg^regation. 

"The  black  oommiinity  believes  that  de- 
segregation cannot  be  a  one-way  process," 
he  said.  "What  they  advocate  Is  that  every- 
body must  share  the  burden;  black  teachers 
and  principals  must  not  be  fired  and  black 
students  must  have  equal  opportunity  in  de- 
segregated claasee  and  oannot  be  discrimi- 
nated against  In  desegregated  schools." 
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Chambers  predicted  that  a  "whole  new 
legal  ball  game"  is  developing  revolving 
axoxind  dlacrlmlnatloii  within  desegregated 
schools. 

In  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County 
school  district,  which  operated  Isst  year  un- 
der an  extensive  croas-buslng  and  Individual 
school  ladal  quota  system — sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court — Chambers  said  legal  action 
will  be  needed  to  insure  equal  treatment  of 
black  students. 

About  4,000  students — 90  percent  of  them 
blacks — were  either  siupended  or  expelled 
from  Junior  and  senlOT  high  schools  during 
the  first  year  of  desegregation,  Chambers 
said.  Black  students  are  being  discriminated 
against  In  olass  assignments  and  teachers  are 
being  denied  promotions,  he  added. 

Chambers  fears  Increased  polarization  be- 
tween black  and  white  students  and  the 
possibilities  of  violence  this  year,  especially 
in  the  high  schools.  "Black  kids  are  not  going 
to  be  willing  to  take  what  they  took  last 
year,"  he  said,  "and  white  kids,  inspired  bj 
Nix»n  and  Wallace,  are  going  to  feel  they 
dont  have  to  go  to  Integrated  schools." 

law  and   ORDia   ISSUE 

In  Columbia,  S.C,  Hayes  MlzeU.  an  elected 
schocd  board  member  and  a  civil  rights  work- 
er for  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, said  the  "law  and  order  issue  Is  being 
transferred  to  the  schools,"  Suspension  and 
expulsion  of  black  students  increased  last 
school  year,  although  reliable  figures  are  not 
available,  he  said. 

In  Mobile,  authorities  have  Instituted  the 
unusual  practice  of  bringing  criminal 
charges  such  as  breach  of  the  peace  and 
assault  against  students  Involved  in  school 
Incidents,  said  Jay  Cooper,  the  black  plain- 
tiffs' lawyer. 

Two  weeks  ago,  HEW  approved  a  desegre- 
gation plan  for  Columbia  schools  that  will 
result  In  a  small  amount  of  additional  busing 
and  retention  of  seven  vlrtiially  all-black 
Bohools.  MlzeU,  who  Is  white,  but  was  elected 
to  the  school  board  with  extensive  black 
support,  said  the  black  community  accepted 
the  moderate  desegregation  pdan. 

"There's  a  sense  of  emotional  exhaustion 
about  the  whole  desegregation  issue,"  he 
said.  "It  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed 
and  debated  over  the  years  that  many  peo- 
ple are  now  saying,  'We  don't  care;  we  Just 
want  schools  open.' " 

Mizell  added  that  the  black  consciousness 
mood,  among  young  people  p«ui;lcularly,  has 
resulted  in  the  feeling  "that  an  all-black 
school  can  be  a  good  school." 


STATEMENT  OF  CHURCHES  AND  RE- 
LIGIOUS ENTITTES  IN  OPPOSITION 
TO  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  statement  of  op- 
position to  the  proposed  constitutional 
prayer  amendment,  signed  September  15, 
1971.  by  various  religious  groups.  I  ask 
that  the  Members  study  this  thoughtful 
statement  carefully.  This  statement 
makes  it  clear  that  owx»ition  to  the 
proposed  prayer  amendment  is  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  nonbelJevlng  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  sensitive  statement  rooted  in 
deep  religious  faith. 
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The  statement  follows: 
Statkmsnt  or  Opposition  to  Proposed  Con- 
STrrunoNAL  Prates  Amendments 

The  undersigned  national  r^lglous  organi- 
zations and  leaders  express  their  united  op- 
position to  H.J.  Res.  191.  now  pending  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  other  simi- 
lar proposals  for  constitutional  amendments 
to  authorize  "nondenomlnatlonal"  prayer  in 
public  buildings.  We  express  the  long-stand- 
ing official  positions  of  the  nation's  religious 
faiths  which  affirm  the  adequacy  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  protect  religious  Interests  and 
to  ensure  religious  rights. 

The  major  faiths  themselves  have  never 
been  able  to  achieve  consensus  on  a  defini- 
tion of  prayer,  much  less  a  definition  of  "non- 
denominational"  prayer.  We  deny  that  any 
elected  body  or  governmental  authority  has 
the  right  to  determine  either  the  place  or  the 
content  of  prayer,  as  implied  In  the  pro- 
p>osed  constitutional  prayer  amendment.  To 
authorize  government  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  intervene  In  the  sacred  priv- 
ilege of  prayer,  long  enshrined  In  the  charac- 
ter and  tradition  of  our  nation,  Is  to  make 
of  government  a  Judge  of  theology  and  an 
administrator  of  religious  practice.  If  such 
a  proposed  amendment  should  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
new  religion  of  "nondenomlnatlonallsm" 
would  In  a  measure  become  established 
which  oould  destroy  the  Integrity  of  both 
church  and  state. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
would  introduce  dlvlsiveness  Into  our  na- 
tional life  and  among  the  Institutions  of  re- 
ligion. Ostensibly  proposed  In  behalf  of  re- 
ligion. It  would  paradoxically  proscribe  and 
distort  freedom  of  religious  expression. 

If  the  proposed  prayer  amendment  should 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  Bill 
of  Rights  would  have  been  amended  for  the 
first  time  In  our  nation's  history.  Such  an 
amendment  would  open  the  doors  for  govern- 
mental Intrusion  Into  the  religious  affairs  of 
the  people.  This  we  protest. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  affirm  the  right  of 
school  children  or  any  other  segment  of  the 
population  to  engage  voluntarily  In  their 
own  prayers  without  government  authoriza- 
tion or  supervision.  This  right  Is  adequately 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment  as  It  now 
stands.  For  this  reason  we  also  affirm  the 
wisdom  of  the  Suprem.e  Court  decisions  In 
1962  and  1963  which  properly  prohibited  gov- 
ernment intrusion  Into  the  religious  activity 
of  school  children. 

We  therefore  respectfully  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the 
religion  clauses  of  the  First  Amendment 
Intact  and  to  oppose  any  and  all  prayo: 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

SIGNATORIES 

Dr.  W.  Hubert  Porter,  Associate  General 
Secretary,   American   Baptist   Convention. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

American  Humanist  Association. 

Rev.  Warren  R.  Magnuson,  General  Secre- 
tary, Baptist  General  Conference. 

BapUst  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Affairs 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Executive  Oouncll  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

General  Board  of  Christian  Social  Con- 
cerns, The  United  Methodist  Church. 

Mennonlte  Central  Oommlttee-Peaoa  Sec- 
tion. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  President,  National 
Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  the  UjBA. 

Rev.  O.  K.  Zimmerman,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, North  American  Baptist  General  Oon- 
ference. 

Joint  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America  and  the  National 
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Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory  Coun- 
cU.  consisting  of:  American  Jewish  commit- 
tee, American  Jewish  Congress,  B'nal  B'rith- 
Antl-Defamatlon  League,  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis,  Jewish  Labor  Commit- 
tee, Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Rabbinical 
Assembly,  Rabbinical  Council  of  America, 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
Union  ai  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of 
America,  United  Synagogue  of  America,  and 
8S  state,  coimty,  and  local  Jewish  Coimmu- 
nlty  Councils. 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Nlebanck,  Secretary  for 
Social  Concerns,  Board  of  Social  Ministry, 
Lutheran  Church  In  America. 

Office  of  Church  and  Society,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  the  United  States. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Hodges,  Executive  Secretary,  Pro- 
gressive National  Baptist  Convention,  Inc. 

Rev.  Alton  L.  Wheeler,  General  Secretary, 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference. 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Bates,  President.  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Council  for  Christian  Social  Action,  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association. 

Dr.  William  P.  Thompson,  Stated  Clerk, 
United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.8.A. 

Mrs.  Marciis  Rohlfs,  President,  American 
Baptist  Convention. 


IT  IS  THE  END  OP  THE  BUS  RIDE 
THAT  MATTERS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  an  extraordinarily  fine  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
15,  1971,  by  the  distinguished  president 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Father 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh. 

Father  Hesburgh  has  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  having  been  appointed  to  that 
position  by  President  Nixon. 

The  perceptive  and  vigorous  article  by 
Father  Hesburgh  indicates  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  Nixon  administration  on  the 
entire  question  of  furnishing  integrated 
schools  for  white  and  black  children.  The 
article  follows: 

It's  the  End  of  the  Bus  Ride  That  Mat- 
ters— We  Must  Transcend  Otjs  "Dismal 

Histort"  of  Racial  Inequalttt 

(By  Theodore   M.   Hesburgh) 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. — After  seventeen  tor- 
turous years,  the  United  States  was  about  to 
desegregate  many  of  its  formerly  segregated 
schools,  North  and  mostly  South.  Following 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  many  of 
the  school  districts  were  using  busing  as  a 
means — often  the  only  possible  means — of 
doing  so.  After  more  than  a  decade  and 
a  half  of  legal  struggles,  the  law  seemed 
clear  and  finally,  through  the  heroic  efforts 
of  many  school  boards,  mainly  In  the  South, 
the  law  was  about  to  be  followed.  The  result 
would  be  that  finally,  more  than  a  century 
after  slavery  was  ended  In  America,  the 
great-grandchildren  of  former  slaves  would 
finally  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  first- 
class  education — the  key  to  final  liberation 
and  upward  social  mobility. 

At  this  strategic  point,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  declared  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  busing.  The  case  in  point  seemed 
to  be  Austin,  Tex.,  which  waa  fallowing  a 
plan  devised  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  seemingly  ap- 
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proved  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
White  House.  Then  came  the  Intervention 
by  a  powerful  Texas  Senator  that  led  to  the 
repudiation  of  the  Federal  Government's 
plan  by  Its  leader.  All  who  had  worked  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Brown  decision 
during  these  seventeen  dreary  years  were 
stunned,  but  little  was  said.  It  was  the 
August  doldrums.  Then  came  the  second  blow 
with  the  White  House  press  office  reiterating 
the  President's  statement,  and  Indicating 
that  anyone  In  the  Government  (^posing  It 
might  well  find  himself  working  elsewhere. 
Who  could  respond?  Most  of  those  who 
might  have  responded  were  long  since  gone — 
from  H.E.W.,  Justice,  White  House.  The  only 
maverick  left  was  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights — an  Independent,  bipartisan 
agency  created  under  President  Elsenhower 
In  1957  to  try  to  discover  the  facts  on  equal 
protection  and  discrimination  and  to  advise 
the  President  and  Congress  regarding  correc- 
tive action.  The  oommlsslon  is  a  peanut.  It 
has  a  budget  that  Is  one-fourth  the  cost  of 
a  single  fighter  plane,  a  staff  of  about  150, 
and  six  commissioners  who  are  eii4>loyed 
fiill  time  elsewhere. 

Even  so,  they  spoke  out.  Indicating  that 
the  President's  statement,  at  this  partlc\ilar 
time,  oould  only  give  aid  and  comfort  to  those 
who  opposed  the  desegregation  of  schools, 
and  render  the  task  of  those  trying  to  comply 
with  the  law  Immensely  more  difficult. 

Moreover,  the  President's  statement,  while 
obviously  pop\ilar  with  those  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  pay  the  price  for  a  united  America 
with  freedom  and  Justice  and  good  education 
for  all,  especially  blacks,  really  ignores  the 
facts  of  busing.  Forty  per  cent  of  all  school 
chUdren  in  America  are  bused  to  school — ^two 
billion  miles  a  year — at  a  cost  of  98  million 
dollars  for  260,000  buses.  To  be  opposed  to 
busing  is  to  not  want  40  per  cent  of  American 
yotingsters  to  get  to  school. 

If  the  commission  had  hired  Governor  Wal- 
lace, he  could  not  have  performed  better.  The 
day  after  the  commission's  statement,  Wal- 
lace began  to  help  the  President.  All  across 
the  South,  and  also  In  the  North  where  school 
buses  were  fire-bombed  In  Pontlac,  Mich.,  the 
forces  of  obstruction  arose  anew,  buoyed  by 
the  President's  stance,  and  the  battle  already 
won,  had  to  be  Joined  again.  Numerous  Fed- 
eral Judges  had  to  restate  their  cases  and  even 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  had  to 
speak  again — on  the  side  of  the  angels,  but 
with  reservations. 

B\tslng  Is  really  not  the  Issue.  What  is  Im- 
portant Is  the  education  that  awaits  the 
child,  especially  the  minority  child,  for  the 
first  time  good  education,  at  the  end  of  the 
bus  ride.  Busing  never  aroused  emotions 
when  it  was  done  for  all  the  wrong  reasons — 
like  the  black  youngsters  in  Wallace's  Ala- 
bama who  were  bused  100  miles  a  day  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery  and  back  to  attend  a 
black  vocational  school  when  there  was  a  lily- 
white  vocational  school  where  the  buses  left 
from  In  Selma.  I  remember  Medgar  Evers  say- 
ing that  his  first  recollection  of  busing  was 
the  new  school  buses  passing  him  and  other 
black  children  on  the  way  to  school — a  very 
bad  school — splashing  them  with  mud  as  the 
white  children  on  their  way  to  a  good  school 
yelled  out  the  window,  "Nigger,  nigger!"  No 
objections  to  busing  then. 

One  can  argue  about  the  costs  of  equality 
in  America  today.  God  knows  we  have  known 
the  costs  of  inequality — wasted  talents, 
frustration,  poverty  piled  on  poverty,  gener- 
ation after  generation.  Laws  have  been  grudg- 
ingly passed  and  more  grudgingly  obeyed, 
with  every  possible  legal  evasion  tested.  If  we 
are  ever  to  emerge  from  our  present  state  of 
Inequality,  It  will  not  be  by  insisting  on  mini- 
mum compliance  with  minimum  laws.  Gen- 
erosity, magnanimity,  and  human  under- 
standing will  alone  allow  us  to  transcend,  in 
our  day,  our  dismal  history  of  racial 
Inequality. 
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ROSH  HASHANA 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CAUVORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sundown  last  evening  marked 
the  beginning  of  Bosh  Hashana,  the 
Jewish  New  Year.  This  begins  the  holy 
period  known  as  the  "Days  of  Awe"  and 
concludes  with  the  most  sacred  day  in 
the  Jewish  calendar —  Yom  Klppur,  the 
"Day  of  Atonement." 

These  high  holidajrs  are  a  time  of  both 
great  Joy  and  anxiety  for  Jews.  It  is  a 
time  when  families  gather  and  also  a  time 
that  signifies  a  new  beginning.  But,  be- 
fore the  individual  begins  the  new  year, 
he  looks  at  the  old  and  attempts  to  come 
to  a  greater  imderstandlng  of  himself  and 
Ood. 

On  the  begirming  of  this  new  year,  we 
should  rededicate  ourselves  to  two  goals. 
First,  we  must  preserve  the  security  of 
Israel  and,  second,  we  must  take  Im- 
mediate and  determined  steps  to  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Government  to  permit 
the  free  expression  of  ideas  and  the  exer- 
cise of  religion  by  her  Jewish  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  are  being  made 
from  many  quarters  to  pressure  Israel 
into  rellngnishlng  those  lands  she  cap- 
tured during  the  6-day  war  in  June 
1967.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  force 
Israel  to  trade  her  security  for  a  "con- 
tractual agreement." 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  times  In  the 
past,  Israel  has  relied  on  international 
agreements  that  were  violated.  As  far 
back  as  1917,  Qreat  Britain  promised  the 
Jews  that  it  would  establish  Palestine  as 
a  Jewish  state,  but  later.  It  reneged  on 
that  promise. 

In  1956,  Israel  was  promised  that  the 
Suez  Canal  woiild  be  kept  open  for  Israeli 
shipping — and  it  was  not. 

The  United  Nations  promised  that  the 
Golan  Heights  would  not  be  armed  for 
Arab  shelling  of  Israeli  farmlands — ^but 
the  bombardments  resumed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  few  years, 
we  have  witnessed  a  string  of  broken 
promises. 

Today,  with  tension  rising  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  we  must  remain  a  true  aod  con- 
stant friend  of  Israel.  We  must  not  ask 
her  to  Jeopardize  her  security. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  who  freely 
possess  religious  freedom,  have  an  obli- 
gation to  speak  for  those  who  do  not.  We 
cannot  stand  by  without  using  our  Influ- 
ence on  behalf  of  those  Soviet  Jews  whose 
desire  is  for  spiritual  sind  cultiural  ex- 
pression. 

We  must  exert  diplomatic  and  moral 
resources  in  support  of  the  courageous 
Soviet  Jews  who  dally  incur  great  risks 
and  suffer  inhuman  treatment  rather 
than  submit  to  the  destruction  of  their 
Jewish  Identity. 

In  addition,  we  must  utilize  all  avail- 
able channels  to  convey  our  desire  to  al- 
low Soviet  Jews  the  right  to  emigrate  to 
countries  of  thetr  choice.  It  Is  a  tragic 
crime  for  the  Soviet  Government  to  Im- 
prison its  own  citizens  In  a  society  where 
they  can  neither  practice  their  religion 
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nor  make  their  way  to  cotmtries  where 
they  might  give  full  expression  to  their 
religious  and  cultural  identity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  beginning  of  this 
Jewish  New  Year,  let  us  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  preserve  the  security  of 
Israel,  and  let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to 
make  every  effort  to  relieve  the  plight  of 
thoee  Jews  in  Russia  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  free  men. 


FINANCINa  FOR  THE  POOR 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or   THX   DI8TKICT    Or   COLTTICBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Ml.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
country  has  come  to  the  point  where  the 
poor  are  drowning  in  a  sea  of  opulence, 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  life- 
boats in  sight.  One  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems is  the  lack  of  sufBdent  money  for 
meaningful  programs.  Even  when  the  war 
in  Vietnam  ends,  it  appears  that  there 
will,  unfortunately,  be  no  peace  dividend. 
In  other  words,  we  are  at  the  exhausting 
point  in  finding  additional  sources  of 
revenue.  In  this  regard,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  recent  lead  article  published 
in  the  August  29.  1971.  Washington  Post, 
enUUed  "Putting  Money  to  Work,"  writ- 
ten by  Georgetown  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Law  Jason  Newman,  and  Pierce  H. 
O'Donnell,  a  Georgetown  law  student.  I 
urge  every  Congressman  to  read  it  and 
call  for  the  appropriate  committees  In 
Congress  to  hold  hearings  on  it.  A  more 
detailed  version  of  this  article  appears  in 
the  Georgetown  Law  Journal.  The  arti- 
cle establishes  an  Innovative  fiscal  policy 
that  releases  existing  fimds  for  poverty 
programs  without  any  cost. 

Pui-i'UJo  MoNXT  To  Work 
(By  Jaaon  I.  Newman  and  Pierce  H. 
OTtonnell ) 
(Note. — Newman  Is  an  adjunct  professor  ot 
law  at   Georgetown   University   Law   Center, 
teaching  courses  In  urban  affairs  and  pov- 
erty. OTtonnell,  a  third-year  law  student  at 
Georgetown,  was  a  member  of  Ralph  Nader's 
task  force  on  the  First  National  City  Bank.  A 
more  detailed   version  of  their  article  ap- 
peared In  the  Btoy  Issue  of  the  Georgetown 
Law  Jotirnal.) 

Now  that  President  Nlzon  has  announced  a 
New  Economic  Policy  for  the  United  States, 
the  time  has  come  also  for  a  New  Fiscal 
Policy  that  would  transform  a  multl-mllllon- 
dollar  wasteland  Into  a  productive  resource 
for  helping  to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  the 
nation's  poor  and  near-poor. 

Only  a  major  restructuring  of  our  fiscal 
policies  can  free  the  magnitude  of  funds 
necessary  to  counter  poverty  and  urban 
decay.  By  linking  fiscal  policies  to  specific 
programs  deemed  socially  valuable,  at  least 
an  extra  $6  billion  to  tlO  billion  could  be 
applied  to  fight  poverty. 

Without  significant  congressional  appro- 
prlatlonB,  a  serlM  of  models  for  creative 
fiscal  management  can  be  constructed: 

A  "National  Linkage  System"  to  require 
the  deposit  of  all  idle  public  funds,  and 
encourage  the  depodt  of  private  funds.  In 
banks  which  partlelpat*  In  projects  aimed 
at  helping  the  porr  and  eliminating  urban 
blight. 

A  "Judibank"  (Judicial  bank)  program  to 
use  funds  held  In  trust  by  federal  and  state 
courts  to  promote  •oonomlo  Juatloe. 
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A  "Poor  People's  Bond"  and  a  "National 
Lottery  for  the  Poor"  to  raise  revenue  for 
financing  otherwise  unfunded  social  welfare 
programs. 

A  new  government  corporation — the  "Fed- 
eral Bonding  and  Linkage  Insurance  Corp." 
(FBLIC) — to  Initiate  and  coordinate  these 
New  Fiscal  Policy  programs. 

A  "poverty  bank"  classification  by  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bocu^'s  reserve  require- 
ment would  be  lowered  to  free  more  loan- 
able funds  for  social  welfare  programs. 

Although  these  mod^s  have  been  designed 
to  assist  financially  hard-pressed  poverty 
programs,  they  can  easily  be  transferred  to 
other  public  interest  goals,  including  refi- 
nancing the  cities,  rural  redevelopment  and 
environmental  protection.  Hopefully,  state 
and  local  governments  will  also  adopt  these 
models. 

From  the  outset  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  details  of  any  one  proposal  are  not  as 
crucial  as  the  underlying  conceptual  frame- 
work. Furthermore,  all  the  proposals  should 
be  viewed  as  Interlocking — as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  restructure  the  mechanisms  by  which 
the  nation's  financial  and  credit  resources 
are  allocated  to  make  them  less  wasteful  and 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

TKK    NATIONAL    LINKAGE    STSTEM 

Every  year  billions  of  dollars  In  public 
funds  are  placed  In  commercial  banks 
throughout  the  country. 

As  of  October  1970  there  was  M.93  billion 
of  federal  monies  In  interest-free  demand 
deposits  In  13,000  commercial  bank  tax  and 
loan  accounts. 

Between  »50  million  and  $500  million  are 
kept  In  checking  accounts  by  more  than  20 
U.S.  government  agencies  and  departments. 
State  and  local  governments  have  $30.7 
billion  m  commercial  bank  deposits,  much 
of  which  draws  no  Interest. 

State  and  local  government  trust  and  In- 
surance systems  have  assets  exceeding  $49  S 
billion. 

Federal  and  state  credit  unions  have  more 
than  $13.6  blUlon  saved  in  Interest -bearing 
deposits  In  commercial  banks. 

Federal  and  state  courts  are  estimated  to 
have  in  excess  of  $400  million  In  court  regis- 
try funds. 

Presently  there  are  no  provisions  under 
federal  or  state  law  requiring  banks  to  al- 
locate a  portion  of  these  public  monies,  when 
idle,  for  secondary  public  purposes.  In  fact 
the  preponderance  of  these  accounts  do  not 
even  bear  Interest.  The  interest  alone  from 
the  $6.9  billion  in  Treasury  tax  and  loan  ac- 
counts would  amount  to  at  least  $360  mil- 
lion a  ye«Lr.  This  represents  almost  one-half 
the  entire  proposed  GEO  budget  for  fiscal 
1972. 

Under  the  National  Linkage  System  the 
depositing  of  all  public  funds  woxild  be 
"linked "  to.  or  conditioned  upon,  a  bank's 
participation  In  programs  designed  to  assist 
minority  enterprise,  consumer  borrowing  and 
education,  ghetto  redevelopment,  and  other 
top  priority  domestic  programs.  In  the  words 
of  Sen.  Adlal  Stevenson  (D.-m.).  no  longer 
would  the  deposit  of  public  funds  resemble 
a  patronage  system  for  "rewarding  one's 
friends  and  punishing  one's  foes." 

In  addition  to  using  Idle  public  funds 
themselves  for  social  purposes,  they  would 
also  be  used  as  an  incentive  for  banks,  cr«dlt 
\inlons  and  other  financial  units  to  partici- 
pate In  certain  publicly  approved  govern- 
ment and  private  programs  requiring  fi- 
nancial Inputs. 

Public  funds  would  also  be  deposited  In 
only  those  banks  satisfying  two  basic  cri- 
teria: 

1.  At  least  a  40  per  cent  loan-to-deposit 
ratio,  thereby  Indicating  a  proven  commit- 
ment to  lending  as  an  Investment  alterna- 
tive. 

a.  A  past  record  of  lending  to  minority 
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business  enterprises  and  low-income  oon- 
sumers,  or  a  oonmiltment  that  future  lend- 
ing programs  will  service  these  needs. 

Once  public  funds  have  b«en  deposited, 
a  portion  must  be  used  for  marginal  and 
high-risk  loans  to  minority  entrepreneurs, 
oommunlty  development  projscts.  low-ln- 
oome  consumers  and  similar  groups  not 
otherwise  capable  of  obtaining  such  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  exact  formula  would  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  funds  that  a  bank 
must  have  at  its  disposal  to  service  the  ac- 
oounit  and  make  it  modestly  profitable.  All 
Unkage-connected  loans  would  be  subject  to 
a  maxim \un  interest  rate.  Margrlnal  and  high- 
risk  loans  would  be  Insured  against  default 
by  the  FBLIC. 

Participation  In  the  National  Linkage  Sys- 
tem would  not  be  limited  to  federal,  state 
and  local  government  deposits.  Government 
alone  cannot  shoulder  the  enormous  task  of 
responding  to  the  credit  needs  of  America's 
poor.  Therefore,  an  essential  feature  of  the 
National  Linkage  System  would  be  the  active 
Involvement  of  many  sources  of  private  capi- 
tal. Through  tax  and  other  incentives,  cor- 
porations, life  insurance  companies,  labor 
unions,  foundations,  educational  institu- 
tions, credit  \inlons  and  private  citizens 
would  be  encouraged  to  deposit  their  funds 
in  "linkage  banks." 

The  Idle  capital  of  the  private  sector  repre- 
sents the  largest  potential  source  of  available 
funds.  For  example,  by  mid-1970  all  United 
States  corporations  combined  had  net  work- 
ing capital  totaling  $216.1  billion,  of  which 
$49.9  btUlon  represented  cash  holdings.  Life 
insurance  companies  have  assets  exceeding 
$200  billion.  Federal  and  state  credit  unions 
have  combined  assets  of  more  than  $16  bU- 
Uon.  The  system  would  have  built-in  induce- 
ments such  as  tax-free  interest  on  a  certain 
portion  of  linkage  deposits  and  higher  inter- 
est rates  on  these  accounts.  In  addition, 
knowledge  that  these  funds  are  destined  for 
social  welfare  programs  would  serve  as  an- 
other motivating  factor  for  placing  private 
funds  In  the  National  Linkage  System. 

Several  existing  government  and  prlva/te 
programs  have  adopted  one  or  more  features 
of  the  National  Linkage  System.  These  prec- 
edents illustrate  the  soundness  of  a  linkage 
program  as  well  as  the  viability  of  new  ap* 
proachee  to  fiscal  management. 

In  1967.  Sen.  Stevenson,  then  Illinois  state 
treasurer.  Instituted  a  new  state  Investment 
program  that  sought  to  maximize  the  bene- 
fits to  the  public  stemming  from  the  deposit 
of  public  funds.  Utilizing  a  linkage  system, 
Stevenson  placed  almost  $240  million  in  Idle 
public  funds  with  banks  throughout  Illnols. 
One  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  the 
Stevenson  program  was  that  public  funds 
should  be  used  creatively  to  allow  and  en- 
courage private  Investment  to  serve  the 
state's  neighborhoods  and  commxinities.  Par- 
ticipating banks  became  Involved  in  many 
varied  public  interest  activities,  Including 
critical  redevelopment  and  Small  Business 
Administration  loans,  bank  training  of  Inner- 
city  businessmen,  and  loans  to  hospitals, 
educational  institutions,  students  and  others. 
A  Ford  Foundation  study  has  concluded  that 
the  Stevenson  linkage  program  is  a  highly 
successful  scheme  for  demonstrating  the 
potential  of  a  working  partnership  between 
the  public  treas\iry  and  private  banks  to 
finance  public  programs. 

In  the  fall  of  1970  the  federal  government 
announced  a  Joint  government-private  pro- 
gram to  augment  the  deposit  balances  in 
minority  banks  by  $100  mUIlon  by  next  Oct.  1. 
Government  deposits  would  represent  $36 
million  of  this  total,  with  the  balance  com- 
ing from  voluntary  participation  by  corpora- 
tions, educational  institutions,  religlova  or- 
ganizations, foundations,  labor  unions  and 
state  and  local  governments.  By  aiding 
minority  banks,  the  federal  government  la 
seeking  to  Increase  the  amount  of  loanable 
funds  for  minority  borrowers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Minority  Deposit  Program,  there  were  28 
minority-owned  and  operated  banks  in  the 
United  States  with  combined  deposits  of 
less  than  $300  million.  If  successful  in  raising 
the  full  $100  mUlion,  the  program's  deposits 
will  thus  constitute  a  one-third  Increase  in 
total  deposits  in  these  banks.  However, 
minority-owned  bank  deposits  still  would 
constitute  less  than  one-thousandth  of  1 
per  cent  of  all  commercial  bank  deposits  In 
the  United  States. 

The  Minority  Deposit  Program  includes 
one  Important  element  of  a  linkage  program 
In  that  it  seeks  to  use  federal  funds  for  sec- 
ondary social  Impact  purposes.  Yet,  In  an- 
other respect,  it  falls  far  short  of  a  true  link- 
age system.  Deposits  are  conditioned  only 
upon  the  ethnic  ownership  of  the  bank  and 
are  not  based  upon  any  specific  lending  pro- 
gram. Minority  banks  are  still  free  to  loan 
these  funds  to  large  corporate  customers  in- 
stead of  marginal  or  high-risk  ghetto 
entrepreneurs  or  low-income  consumers.  In 
many  Instances  this  is  exactly  what  Is  hap- 
pening. Nonetheless,  even  with  these  defici- 
encies, a  properly  administered  Minority  De- 
posit Program  could  form  an  integral  part  of 
a  National  Linkage  System. 

JtTDIBANK 

Every  year  federal,  state,  and  local  courts 
act  as  trustees  for  millions  of  doUars.  Ordi- 
narily, these  funds  are  paid  into  a  state  or 
federal  coxirt  pending  the  outcome  of  litiga- 
tion. These  suits  most  often  Involve  alimony 
and  support  actions  and  land  condemnation 
proceedings  for  the  construction  of  Interstate 
highways  and  urban  renewal.  Most  of  these 
funds  are  presently  maintained  in  nonlnter- 
est-bearlng  accounts  with  local  banks.  Avail- 
able figures  indicate  that  at  least  $400  million 
is  Involved  here,  with  $56J  million  in  93  fed- 
eral district  courts  and  the  balance  coming 
from  the  12,500  state  and  local  courts. 

The  Judibank  concept  calls  for  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  role  of  our  Judicial  system  so 
that  courts  may  assume  a  more  active  role 
in  promoting  economic  and  social  Justice. 
Courts  could  either  deposit  their  funds  in 
National  Linkage  System  banks  or  establish 
their  own  procedures  for  providing  full  bank- 
ing facilities  in  low-income  conununltles 
lacking  them.  In  this  manner,  couits  might 
help  alleviate  the  serious  problem  that  the 
poor  face  in  gaining  access  to  legitimate 
sources  of  reasonably  priced  credit. 

Courts  have  an  overriding  duty  as  trustees 
to  protect  the  value  of  funds  in  their  care. 
Therefore,  every  Judibank  account  and  loan 
would  be  fully  insured  and  gxiaranteed  by 
the  FBLIC. 

POVERTT    BANKS 

Another  potential  source  of  linkage  funds, 
perhaps  upwards  of  $5  bUllon,  would  be  the 
monies  freed  by  reducing  the  Federal  Reserve 
requirement  for  linkage  banks  in  specified 
poverty  areas. 

There  are  presently  6,000  Federal  Reserve 
member  banks  In  the  United  States  with  over 
80  per  cent  of  all  commercial  bank  deposits. 
Banks  are  divided  into  "city"  and  "country" 
bank  categories.  Each  classification  has  a 
different  reserve  requirement  (percentage  of 
funds  that  must  be  "frozen"  and  not  used 
for  loans  or  other  extensions  of  credit) . 

The  present  reserve  requirement  distinc- 
tion between  city  and  country  banks  serves  as 
a  precedent  for  a  new  "poverty  bank"  classi- 
fication. By  lowering  reserve  requirements 
for  linkage  banks  In  certain  ghetto  or  low- 
Income  communities,  more  funds  would  be 
released  for  lending  programs  aiding  local 
residents. 

Since  more  money  will  be  flowing  into  the 
general  economy,  this  programmatic  ap- 
proach would  most  likely  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  raise  the  overall  require- 
ments In  order  to  maintain  the  desired 
credit  conditions  of  the  entire  nation.  This 
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graduated  reserve  requirement  would  consti- 
tute a  flexible,  Innovative  mechanism  for 
responding  to  the  localized  credit  needs  of 
the  poor. 

POOa   PXOPLX'S   BONOS 

Like  the  National  Lottery  for  the  Poor,  Poor 
People's  Bonds  (PPBs)  represent  both  a 
method  for  financing  FBLIC's  poverty  pro- 
grams as  well  as  a  device  for  ftindin^  social 
welfare  programs  without  materially  Increas- 
ing appropriations.  PPBs  wo\ild  paraUel  the 
U.S.  Savings  Bond  program  with  changes  in 
yield  maturity  period,  denomination  and  tax 
status  necessary  to  make  the  bonds  competi- 
tive with  comparable  securities  in  the  capital 
markets. 

Responsibility  for  issuing  and  guaranteeing 
PPBs  would  rest  with  the  proposed  Federal 
Bonding  and  Linkage  Insurance  Corp.  The 
debt  service  on  PPBs  would  be  funded  by  the 
proceeds  from  the  National  Lottery  for  the 
Poor  and/or  by  the  FBLIC. 

Employers  would  be  able  to  make  tax-de- 
ductible matching  contributions  toward  the 
purchase  of  PPBs  by  their  employees.  Stu- 
dents would  also  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  PPB  program.  Similar  to  the  In- 
ducements for  participation  in  the  National 
Linkage  System,  state  and  local  governments 
would  receive  Increased  revenue  sharing  If  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  Investment  port- 
folios were  in  PPBs.  Furthermore,  tax-de- 
ductible contributions  of  PPBs  to  charitable 
organizations  by  Individuals  and  corporations 
would  not  be  limited  by  any  maximums  im- 
posed by  existing  federal  laws. 

The  precedent  for  PPBs  has  been  estab- 
lished. At  various  times  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  Issued  certain  types  of  special  pur- 
pose bonds  to  finance  government  programs 
and  functions — war  bonds  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  two  world  wars,  and  Pan- 
ama Canal  Bonds  in  1902.  In  the  private 
sector,  several  banks  are  now  selling  anti- 
pollution and  environmental  bonds.  Proceeds 
from  these  sales  are  used  for  loans  to  environ- 
mental and  "quality  of  life"  projects,  includ- 
ing housing  and  virban  development. 

NATIONAL  LOTTKBT 

Americans  are  particularly  fond  of  gam- 
bling. Legal  betting  at  race  tracks  reaches  a 
gross  annual  figure  of  more  than  $6  billion, 
and  enforcement  officials  believe  that  Illegal 
betting  on  bones,  lotteries  and  sporting 
events  totals  at  least  an  additional  $20  bil- 
lion annually.  A  National  Lottery  for  the  Poor 
would  provide  a  carefully  regulated  outlet  for 
this  gambling  instinct,  while  at  the  same 
time  raising  bullous  of  dinars  for  FBLIC's 
efforts  to  assist  the  poor.  In  addition  to  the 
attraction  of  winning  prize  money,  citizens 
would  know  that  money  from  their  lottery 
ticket  was  aiding  worthwhile  social  programs. 

Lotteries  have  frequently  been  proposed 
but  rarely  given  serious  consideration  as  an 
alternative  for  raising  revenues.  Despite  the 
traditional  objection  that  a  puUic  lottery  Is 
Immoral,  surveys  have  shown  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  favor  a  national  lottery  by  mar- 
gins ranging  from  60  to  73  per  cent. 

The  use  of  lotteries  to  raise  public  revenue 
dates  back  to  ancient  Rome,  medieval  France, 
Elizabethan  England,  and  colonial  and  19th- 
centxiry  America.  At  least  88  foreign  coun- 
tries employ  the  lottery  as  a  means  of  fund- 
ing government  programs.  In  1966  alone, 
these  countries  took  in  gross  receipts  of  al- 
most $2.5  billion,  with  total  net  income  of 
more  than  $975  miUlon  for  hospitals,  schools, 
housing,  welfare,  charity,  science,  medicare, 
old-age  assistance  and  other  social  welfare 
projects. 

To  date,  three  states  have  tried  their  band 
at  a  lottery  to  raise  funds  for  public  educa- 
tion and  state  programs:  New  Hampshire, 
New  York  and.  most  recently.  New  Jersey. 
As  of  October.  1970.  New  York  and  New 
Ebimpshire  had  taken  In  well  over  $166.4 
million  In  gross  lottery  revenues. 
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A  NXW  AQXNCT 

Implementation  of  the  New  Fiscal  Policy 
outlined  In  this  article  will  require  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  independent  government 
agency — the  Federal  Bonding  and  Linkage 
Insurance  Corp.  FBLIO  would  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst, coordinator  and  policy-maker  In  derel- 
c^lng  and  administering  a  comprebensiTe 
nationwide  program  for  encouraging  public 
and  private  iMutlclpatlon  In  programs  gen- 
erated by  the  New  Fiscal  Policy.  Only  with 
broad  statutory  authority  could  FBLIO  hope 
to  bring  about  the  substantial  reform  of  fed- 
eral fiscal  policies  mandated  by  this  New 
Fiscal  Policy  for  the  poor. 

In  fulfilling  Its  mandate,  FBLIC  would 
perform  varloxis  carefully  coordinated  func- 
tions. It  wo\ild  develop,  implement  and  ad- 
minister the  National  Linkage  System;  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  federal,  state  and 
local  governments,  linkage  banks  and  Judi- 
banks;  monitor  and  evaluate  the  lending 
programs  of  linkage  banks  and  Judlbanks; 
and  Insure  all  deposits  in  the  National  Link- 
age System  in  excess  of  FDIC  coverage. 

It  also  woiild  provide  seed  capital  for  the 
creation  of  low-income  consumer  credit 
unions  and  similar  financial  Institutions; 
conduct  research  and  development  programs 
to  Identify  new  methods  for  funding  social 
welfare  programs;  administer  the  Issuance 
and  sale  of  Poor  People's  Bonds;  oversee  the 
general  operation  of  the  National  Lottery 
for  the  Poor;  and  insure  certain  high-risk 
loans,  as  well  as  Judlbank  loans. 

FBLIC  would  have  several  poaslble  pro- 
ceeds— from  the  sale  of  Poor  People's  Bonds, 
profits  from  the  National  Lottery  for  the 
Poor,  assessments  upon  linkage  banks  and 
Judlbank  faculties.  Investment  Income,  and 
sale  of  stock  If  the  corporation  were  to  be- 
come profit-making  or  were  to  Issue  stock. 

If  poverty  Is  to  be  eradicated,  the  New 
Fiscal  Policy  must  be  initiated.  President 
Nixon  has  stated  that  "we  are  fortunate  to 
live  in  a  nation  . . .  flexible  enough  to  change 
Its  ways  dramatically   when   circumstances 

call  for  change "  The  plight  of  a  poor  man 

in  the  billion-dollar  wasteland  Is  one  situa- 
tion that  cries  out  for  dramatic  change. 


POXJR  WIN  MEDAL  OP  HONOR  PROM 
PICKENS  COUNTY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  socra  casolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  17,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pickens 
County,  S.C.,  nurtures  heroes.  We  know 
of  no  other  small,  largely  rural  county, 
in  the  United  States  with  four  men  to 
win  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
since  1944.  Pickens  County  is  rich  in  his- 
tory, heritage,  patriotism,  and  love  of 
country.  Pickens  Coimty  was  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Andrew  Pickens,  the 
famous  revolutionary  hero  who  partici- 
pated In  the  double  envelopment  of  and 
destruction  of  the  British  Army  at  Cow- 
pens  which  was  the  turning  point  in  our 
struggle  for  independence.  Gteneral 
Pickens  was  presented  a  diamond-stud- 
ded sword  by  the  Continental  Congress 
for  his  gallantry  and  genius  in  this  battle. 
This  sword  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati,  and  is  on  display  at 
Anderson  House  on  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue here  in  Washington.  General  Pick- 
ens' son,  Andrew  Pickens  and  his  grand- 
son, Francis  Wilkinson  Pickens,  were  11- 
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lustrlous  and  distinguished  Governors  of 
South  Carolina. 

This  national  service  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  Is  a  tradition  In  Pickens  County. 
The  love  of  liberty  lemains  imdimlnlshed 
in  the  people  of  Pickens  County  as  mani- 
fested In  the  heroism  of  these  four  gal- 
lant men  who  were  awarded  the  Na- 
tion's highest  honor.  Gen.  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower is  reported  as  having  said  that  he 
would  rather  win  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  than  win  the  Presi- 
dency. No  Pickens  citizen  has  yet  won 
the  Presidency,  but  four  have  been 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  The  following  article  by  Jerry 
Alexander  appeared  in  the  Anderson  In- 
dependent following  the  Medal  of  Honor 
presentation  by  Vice  President  Spiro 
Agnew  last  week  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis 
Howe,  parents  of  Cpl.  James  Howe: 

Pickens  Countt  Lists  Potjr  Msdai.  or 

Honor    Winners 

(By  Jerry  Alexander) 

LiBKRTT. — The  name  James  D.  Howe  U 
spoken  proudly  by  many  Liberty  citizens 
today  and  rightly  so.  The  late  Pickens  coun- 
ty native  was  Thiirsday  awarded  posthu- 
mously the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
bravery  during  a  ceremony  In  the  Indian 
Treaty  Room  of  the  Executive  Office  Building 
In  Washington,  D.C.  by  Vice  President  Splro 
Agnew. 

The  Lance  Corporal,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Odls  Howe  of  Liberty,  gave  his  life  that 
others  might  live,  on  May  6,  in  Vietnam.  His 
parents  received  the  award. 

In  making  the  supreme  sacrifice,  the  21- 
ye&r-old  became  the  fourth  Pickens  County 
man  to  win  the  nation's  highest  award. 

It  Is  believed  that  no  other  compsurable 
county  in  America  has  four  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners. 

The  soUder  Joins  In  Immortality  three 
other  men  from  other  wars  who  left  the 
soil  of  Pickens  county  to  win  the  award  for 
valor  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
war. 

Pickens  County  Veterans  Affairs  Officer  Carl 
Pilgrim  said  Friday  that  he  Is  recommend- 
ing to  the  county  council  that  the  name  of 
Corporal  Howe  be  placed  on  the  stone 
marker  with  the  three  other  medal  of  honor 
winners  situated  in  front  of  the  county 
courthouse  In  Pickens. 

The  other  three  are:  Punnan  L.  Smith,  of 
Central  was  killed  In  Action  at  Lanuvlo, 
Italy  In  May,  1944,  and  was  awarded  the 
medal   posthumously   in  Jan.    1945. 

William  A.  McWhorter  of  Liberty  who  died 
on  Dec.  6,  1944,  at  Leyete.  Philippine  Islands, 
and  was  awarded  the  medal  in  Sept.  1946, 
and  Charles  H.  Barker  of  Six  Mile  who  died 
on  June  4,  1953  in  Sokkogae,  Korea  and  was 
awarded  the  nations  highest  honor  on  Oct 
27,  1954.  All  awards  were  posthumous. 

Lance  Corporal  Howe  was  a  native  of  Six 
Mile  and  worked  In  Elasley  prior  to  enlisting 
In  the  U.S.  Marines  in  the  fall  of  1968. 

Officials  said  the  Marine  was  honored  for 
"conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty"  while  serving  as  a  rifleman, 
with  company  I,  Third  Battalion,  Seventh 
Marines,  First  Marine  Division. 

He  and  two  other  Marines  were  occupying 
a  defensive  position  when  enemy  sapper  at- 
tacks began.  When  a  grenade  landed  In  their 
midst,  Howe  shouted  a  warning  and  threw 
himself  on  the  mlseUe,  protecting  the  others 
from  death  or  Injury. 

In  addition  to  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  he  has  been  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart,  The  Combat  Action  Ribbon,  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal,  The  Vietnam 
Service  Medal  with  one  bronze  Star,  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal. 
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THE  MAGIC  OP  "PROFIT' 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TXNNXSBXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  opponents 
of  the  current  wage/price  freeze  are 
raising  many  arguments.  None  is  more 
misleading — or  more  incorrect — than  the 
attacks  on  profits  we  are  hearing.  Tliese 
critics  would  have  a  ceiling  placed  on 
profit  margins.  They  are  saying,  "If 
we  have  a  celling  on  prices  and  wages, 
why  not  have  one  on  profits  as  well?" 

Anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  how 
our  free  enterprise  system  operates 
knows  the  answer.  Destroy  profits,  or  the 
hope  for  them,  and  you  destroy  incen- 
tive, the  foundation  of  the  entire  capi- 
talistic system.  Obviously,  placing  a 
limit  on  a  businessman's  potential  prof- 
Its  would  do  Just  that. 

It  is  evident  a  move  to  set  a  celling 
on  profit  would  rim  exactly  counter  to 
the  President's  twin  goals  of  reduced 
Inflation  and  incrteased  employment. 

When  we  place  a  celling  on  the  profit 
management  can  earn,  we  are  placing  a 
celling  on  Job  opportunities  for  the  labor 
force.  When  we  limit  management's 
motivation,  we  limit  expansion  as  well. 
Investors  put  capital  into  an  operation  in 
the  hope  of  undetermined  gain.  If  they 
know  In  advance  profit,  hence  dividends, 
will  be  limited,  Investors  will  hedge 
accordingly.  And  as  Investment  is 
limited,  so  too  must  be  expansion  and 
diversification  into  new  fields. 

The  consumer  also  suffers  from  man- 
agement's dilemma,  with  expansion  of 
existing  services  curtailed  and  diversifi- 
cation into  new  fields  halted. 

Everybody — business,  labor,  the  con- 
sumer— stands  to  suffer  from  a  celling  on 
profits.  But  the  individual  who  would  be 
gripped  tightest  by  the  resulting  squeeze 
would  be  the  very  target  of  the  Presi- 
dent's expanded  employment  goal — the 
returning  Vietnam  veteran.  He  would  be 
hurt  most  by  the  resulting  slack  in  hiring 
and  creation  of  new  jobs. 

As  we  move  from  war  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  nothing  would  be  more  detri- 
mental to  our  Nation's  future  growth 
than  profit  limits.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  aim  of  President  Nixon's 
economic  goals. 

A  thoughtful  and  cogent  argument  ex- 
pressing these  views  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 9,  1971,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
News-Free  Press.  The  following  editorial 
expresses  a  well -taken  point  one  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  members 
of  Congress. 

The  Magic  or  "Projtt" 

In  the  controversial  discussions  over  the 
current  wage  and  price  freeze  program,  some 
have  had  harsh  words  to  say  about  "prof- 
its"— sometimes  Indicating  they  really  dont 
know  what  makes  our  system  work. 

Do  away  with  profits,  or  the  chance  for 
them,  and  we  are  all  economloaUy  doomed. 
Assure  a  good  chance  to  earn  profits  and 
everybody  Is  going  to  be  better  off  eco- 
nomlcaUy.   Why,  then,  curse  "profits"? 

The  reasons,  primarUy,  are  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  scxne  and  class  warfare 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  others. 
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Tbe  free  enterprise  Bystem  la  baaed  on  the 
Idea  that  for  the  chance  of  earning  a  profit, 
there  are  those  who  will  invest  their  money 
at  a  risk.  Sometimes  the  investors  lose. 
Sometimes  they  win.  This  effort  to  earn  profit 
results  in  the  purchase  of  plants  and  equip- 
ment and  the  hiring  of  labor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  goods  and  services  for  sale 
at  prices  that  will  cover  the  costs  and  have 
a  "wage"  left  over  for  the  one  who  put  up  the 
capital  and  took  the  risk. 

This  procedure,  of  course,  makes  jobs  for 
workers,  promotes  other  Industries  from 
which  machinery  and  buildings  are  pur- 
chased and  provides  something  that  consum- 
ers want  to  buy.  This  Is  constructive.  It  is 
the  way  of  progress. 

But  there  always  seem  to  be  those  who 
object  to  tbe  fact  that  someone  earns  a  prof- 
It.  Without  the  profit  motive,  there  would  be 
no  Jobs,  no  payrolls,  no  purchases  and  no 
goods. 

The  easiest  raises  that  any  workers  ever 
get.  and  the  best  chance  of  big  ones,  are 
those  paid  when  their  employers  are  earning 
a  good  profit.  It  is  far  easier  to  pay  top  wages 
out  of  a  good  profit  than  It  Is  to  pay  mediocre 
wages  out  of  a  marginal  operation.  For  that 
reason.  It  should  be  clear  that  workers  and 
Investors  should  not  consider  themselves  op- 
ponents or  enemies  but  partners.  The  work- 
ers who  help  their  employers  earn  a  good 
profit  are  helping  make  dollars  available  for 
their  own  payroll.  Workers  who  help  prevent 
their  employers  from  profiting  are  digging 
their  own  economic  graves.  Companies  that 
are  able  to  pay  good  wages  are  going  to  at- 
tract the  best  workers  and  choose  the  best 
{>eople. 

"Profit"  Is  not  a  dirty  word.  Profit  Is  a 
necessary  p>art  of  success  for  every  business 
and  for  every  employe. 

Right  now,  some  are  critical  becatise  there 
has  been  no  federal  Ud  placed  on  profits 
while  there  are  limits  on  wages  and  prices. 
The  object  of  the  control  program,  is  to 
create  more  jobs  for  more  workers — to  bring 
about  full  employment,  which  would  solve 
a  great  many  of  our  economic  problems  not 
only  on  a  p>ersonal  level  but  on  a  national 
one.  If  our  object  Is  to  creat  job  opportunities 
then  It  would  be  foolish  to  attack  and  limit 
and  restrict  the  forces  that  are  going  to 
create  them. 

Encouragement  of  Investment  In  factories 
and  businesses  with  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  profit  will  open  up  more  chances  for  work- 
ers to  get  jobs  and  provide  the  means  for 
them  to  be  paid. 

No  other  system  In  the  history  of  the 
world  has  done  so  much  for  the  working  man 
as  the  free  enterprise  system  based  on  the 
investment  of  capital  In  the  chance  of  ecu^- 
Ing  a  profit.  We  ought  not  to  forget  It,  for 
there  are  still  more  benefits  to  be  won  for 
all — through  profit. 


HONORING  GEN.  CASIMIR 
PULASKI 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Casl- 
mir  Pulaski,  the  gallant  Polish  ofiQcer 
who  gave  his  life  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  American  Revolution 
deserves  an  honored  place  among  the 
heroes  and  patriots  who  built  this  great 
Nation. 

Pulaski  was  typical  of  the  brave  young 
men  who  came  here,  from  various  cotm- 
tries  of  Europe,  caught  by  the  contagion 
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of  the  American  Ideal  of  freedom.  They 
brought  th^  military  skills  and  experi- 
ence in  battle,  and  they  brought  selfless 
and  idealistic  devotion.  In  a  letter  to  Col. 
R.  H.  Lee  in  1778,  Pulaski  wrote: 

Honor  and  a  true  desire  of  distinguishing 
myself  in  defense  of  liberty  was  the  only 
motive  which  fired  my  breast  for  the  cause 
of  the  United  States. 

His  example  of  sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  our  Nation's  cause  is  a  model  of  pa- 
triotism for  all  times. 

For  us,  today,  the  memory  of  Pulaski 
has  still  a  deep  meaning.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  time  when,  he  like  many 
others,  gave  to  America  all  he  had,  with- 
out thought  of  return,  reminds  us  of  the 
sacrifices  Americans  have  made  and  are 
mftifing  today  to  preserve  independ- 
ence, self-determination,  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  His  example 
shines  down  to  us  through  the  genera- 
tions, and  will  continue  to  inspire  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  come. 

General  Pulaski  fell  in  the  terrible 
struggle  to  retake  Savannah  from  the 
British  on  October  9,  1779,  and  died  2 
da3re  later  on  board  the  American  brig 
Wasp.  His  was  a  gallant  death  in  the 
cause  of  his  adopted  country,  and  worthy 
of  remembrance  on  this  day  by  all  Amer- 
icans. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
set  aside  October  9  as  Gen.  Casimir  Pu- 
laski Day,  both  as  a  tribute  to  his  great 
courage  and  sacrifices  in  the  American 
cause,  and  as  a  reminder  that  America 
shall  never  abandon  her  revolutionary 
struggle  against  oppressicm  and  slavery, 
wherever  they  are  found. 
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RZKXlfBZBINO  THX  PAST 


TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  HONORING 
LEO  AND  ERNA  BONEM  BY  EZRA 
CONGREGAHON 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  was  privileged  to  be  a  guest  at  the  tes- 
timonisil  dinner  given  by  the  Ezra  Con- 
gregation and  State  of  Israel  Bonds  hon- 
oring two  outstanding  Chlcagoans,  Leo 
and  Ema  Bonem. 

Victims  of  the  Nazi  movement  in  Ger- 
many, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonem  came  to  Chi- 
cago in  1937  and  went  into  the  cattle 
business.  Over  the  years  they  sponsored 
others  wishing  to  come  to  the  United 
States  seeking  freedom  and  a  new  way  of 
life. 

The  Bonem^  have  been  very  active 
community  leaders,  giving  unstintingly 
of  their  time  and  money  for  many  or- 
ganizations to  which  they  belong,  in- 
cluding the  Ezra  Congregation,  Self-help 
Home  for  the  Aged  In  Chicago,  and 
projects  in  Israel. 

Dr.  Franz  8.  Steinitz,  past  president 
of  Ezra  Congregation  and  governor  of 
the  State  of  Israel  Bonds  Organization, 
delivered  an  excellent  speech  concerning 
the  accomplishments  of  Leo  and  Ema 
Bonem.  which  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  Rkoro  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  address  by  Dr.  Stein- 
itz follows: 


(Address  by  Franz  S.  Stelnltz,  ILD.) 

Worthy  Rabbi  Bud,  Worthy  Cantor 
Schwlmmer,  The  Honorable  Congressman 
Roman  C.  Puclnski,  President  of  Ezra  Con- 
gregation, Mr.  Slnay,  Officers  and  Members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Ezra  Congrega- 
tion, Representatives  of  the  varloiis  organiza- 
tions to  which  the  Bonems  belong  and  finally, 
Mr.  Leo  and  Mrs.  Ema  Bonem,  their  friends 
and  guests: 

First  of  all  I  like  to  thank  your  Chairman. 
Mr.  Al  Oruen,  for  the  privilege  to  address 
you  tonight.  However,  when  he  asked  me  to 
sp)eak  to  you  three  days  ago  only,  be  did  not 
tell  me  that  I  would  follow  such  an  excellent 
speaker  as  the  Honorable  Congressman  Pu- 
clnski and  no  one  lees  but  the  Chairman  of 
the  Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  Israel  Bond  Or- 
ganization, Mr.  Milton  Lambert.  Then  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  your  Chairman 
and  hla  committee  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  In  preparing  this  affair  and  gettlzLg 
the  bonds  together,  as  they  did. 

When,  at  the  turn  of  this  century,  a  little 
boy  was  bom,  named  Leo  Bonem,  in  the  small 
vUlage  Trlttenhelm  on  the  Moeel  and  about 
ten  years  later  a  girl  named  Ema  In  Lau- 
terecken  in  the  Pfalz — nobody  of  the  towns- 
people could  have  possibly  guessed  In  Ger- 
many at  that  time  that  their  way  of  life 
together  would  lead  them  to  prominence  and 
culminate  in  a  Testimonial  Dinner  to  which 
we  are  assembled  today. 

Their  life  story  reads  like  a  saga  of  Amer- 
ica— as  the  life  story  of  many  great  Ameri- 
cans. After  the  Hitler  movement  In  Nazi 
Germany  had  forced  them  to  give  up  their 
cattle  business  and  butcher  shop,  they  moved 
first  to  Trier  and  emigrated  from  there  to 
Chicago  In  the  year  1937.  With  his  brother 
Adolph  and  a  Mr.  Joseph  Hellbrunn  they 
founded  a  partnership  In  the  cattle  business. 
They  ovraed  one  whole  cattle  truck.  How- 
ever, the  cab  was  too  smaU  for  three,  so  the 
third  partner  Leo  had  to  sit  with  the  cattle 
in  the  back  of  the  truck!  After  a  period  of 
time  Leo  went  into  the  meat  peddling  busi- 
ness together  with  his  brother  Morris  on  Pul- 
ton Street  and  Ema  was  doing  the  book- 
keeping at  home,  after  having  quit  her  Job 
as  a  cashier  In  a  butcher  shop.  Then  they 
bad  a  business  caUed  Prime  Beef  together 
with  partners.  In  1947  Leo  established,  again 
with  partners,  the  Gee  &  Bee  Packing  Com- 
pany and  worked  there  until  he  retired  in 
1901.  Retirement  became  a  very  disenchant- 
ing occupation  for  Leo — he  felt  sickly,  seemed 
to  age  all  of  a  sudden  and  Ema  just  could 
not  stand  him  home  any  more  all  tbe  timet 
What  did  Leo  do?  Two  years  later  he  imposed 
on  Arthur  B^llDger  to  open  up  a  new  Com- 
pany, called  the  B  &  B  Packing  Oompany, 
where  an  old-time  friend  Erich  HeUbom 
joined  them  later.  This  certainly  rejuvenated 
him  and  you  can  see  him  dally,  except  Sat- 
urday or  Sunday,  at  6:30  ajn.  In  front  of  his 
house,  eagerly  waiting  to  be  picked  up  by 
Mr.  Hellbrca  to  go  to  work. 

Leo  has  had  throughout  his  life  only 
three  interests: 

HlsfamUy 

His  bTHlnens  and 

How  to  do  good! 

Ema  was  his  close  co-worker  in  all  his 
three  interests:  Leo's  father  and  Erna's 
mother  both  lived  with  them  and  were  cared 
for  with  much  love  and  devotion  until  they 
died.  They  also  took  into  their  home  Leo's 
brother  Morris,  whose  wife  had  passed  away 
and  who  was  not  well  himself.  In  addition, 
Leo  and  Ema  brought  some  30  people  over 
to  this  country,  among  others  the  Jacob 
family  and  they  also  helped  to  establiBh 
many  of  them,  and  gave  them  a  start  in  their 
new  country.  But  beyond  that,  they  have 
helped  Ezra  Congregation,  their  Temple  f  am- 
Uy  so  to  say,  ever  since  the  Bonems  had 
Joined  us.  It  was  through  their  generosity 
that  we  were  able  to  remodel  and  refurbish 
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the  Lower  Level  Assembly  Hall  and  the  grate- 
f\il  congregation  named  It  beflttlngly,  "Eima 
and  Leo  Bonem  Hall".  They  have  been  bene- 
factors to  the  Selfhelp  Home  for  the  Aged 
In  Chicago,  whose  Honorary  Director  la  Leo. 
Recently  they  were  the  donora  In  the  eatab- 
Itahment  of  the  "Elsa,  Ema  and  Leo  Bonem 
Dormitory"  In  ReboTot,  Israel. 

The  Bonems  belong  to  many  organizations, 
too  many  to  be  listed  here.  They  have  sup- 
pKsrted  over  the  years  many  good  causes,  here 
as  well  as  In  Israel. 

Ezra  Congregation  Indeed  is  privileged  to 
count  Erna  and  Leo  as  their  moet  faithful 
members.  Prom  my  own  experience  as  tonoBr 
President  of  Ezra  Congregation  (1949-fil  and 
1961-63 ) .  I  can  assure  you  that  there  was  no 
more  noble  couple  during  my  time  of  office 
and  the  same  still  holds  true  I  If  here  or 
abroad,  when  there  Is  a  need  for  help— the 
Bonems  have  alawys  been  ready  to  give  a 
hand,  generously  and  yet  with  the  greatest 
modesty. 

When  Erna  was  asked  "What  is  the  high- 
light of  your  life?",  she  answered:  "My  re- 
cent trip  to  Israel  with  my  beloved  Leo!"  I 
feel  sure,  If  Leo  would  have  been  asked  that 
question,  he  would  have  answered  the  same 
way. 

Leo  and  Ema :  In  recognition  of  your  exem- 
plary way  of  life,  it  la  my  honor  and  my  priv- 
ilege in  my  function  as  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Israel  Bond  Organization  to  present 
to  you  this  plaque. 


NEW  CURRICULUMS  FOR  NEW 
CAREERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  excerpt  of  a  speech  given  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Mltau,  chancellor,  Minnesota 
State  college  system.  It  Is  a  challenge  for 
exploration  and  change  in  the  educa- 
tional system.  Dr.  Mitau's  main  thrusts 
are  toward  the  training  of  students  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  our  communities 
and  developing  a  continuity  in  our  lives 
by  lessening  the  gap  between  classroom 
theory  and  job  reality. 

I  commend  Dr.  Mitau's  ideas  to  my 
colleagues.  They  challenge  us  to  think  of 
our  educational  system  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  lives  that  must  change  with 
us.  He  cautions  us  not  to  close  the  doors 
to  change  by  conditioning  educational 
aid  to  our  higher  educational  institutions 
and  to  students  on  their  conforming  to 
traditional  programs. 

The  excerpt  follows: 
Excerpt  or  Speech  by  Dr.  Theodokx  Mitau 

The  time  may  be  ready  for  us  in  the  Min- 
nesota State  College  system  to  take  some 
bold  moves  and  structure  new  programs  for 
the  many  men  and  women  in  this  state  who 
seek  viable  alternatives  to  teacher  educa- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
invite  students,  faculties,  administrators  and 
State  College  Board  members  to  )oln  In  a 
dialogue  and  explore  the  possibility  of  adopt- 
ing currlcular  options  that  might  be  called 
"new  curricula  for  new  careers." 

These  curricula  would  hopefully  be  attrac- 
tive and  relevant  to  students  who  would 
wish  to  combine  practical  internship  ex- 
periences with  the  more  theory-oriented 
classroom  work  and  to  earn  a  degree  other 
than  the  traditional  bachelor  of  arts  or 
bachelor  of  science.  We  might  begin  to  de- 
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velop  such  a  pilot  program  In  four  broad 
areas:  health  care;  human  services;  b\ul- 
neas  systems;  environmental  control. 

Emphasis  wovild  be  on  development  of  the 
ability  to  work  with  people  of  different  back- 
grounds, social  settings,  cultural  attach- 
ments, political  Interests  and  Intellectual 
viewpoints. 

StudAQts  would  be  able  to  combine  skills 
acquired  in  vocational  schools.  Junior  col- 
leges or  on-the-job  experiences  with  further 
education  In  both  specialized  and  general 
education. 

Learning,  special  or  general,  would  em- 
phasise the  development  of  problem-solving 
skills  rather  than  a  narrow  expertise;  the  fo- 
cus would  be  interdisciplinary  rather  than 
disciplinary. 

A  bachelor's  degree  in  the  four  areas  men- 
tioned (or  other  areas  that  might  be  de- 
fined) would  be  obtained  In  three  calendar 
years  and  Include  an  Internship  with  credit 
for  on-the-job  training. 

Far  from  pointing  toward  the  stereotyped 
view  of  vocatlonallsm,  these  new  careers 
would  challenge  the  idealism  of  our  yovmg 
men  and  women  by  demonstrating  to  them 
how  they  can  enlist  the  discipline  of  skill 
and  the  dignity  of  work — not  merely  for 
materialism,  but  on  behalf  of  causes  and 
commitments  that  transcend  personal  gain  or 
acquisition. 

Currlcular  experimentation  or  Innovation 
is  never  easy.  The  personnel  In  our  office  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  cooperating  but  diverse 
collegiate  institutions.  The  dialogue  con- 
cerning the  strengthening  of  new  career  al- 
ternatives to  teaching  that  we  are  innovat- 
ing will  necessarily  have  to  begin  at  each 
campus  involving  faculty,  students,  and  ad> 
mlnlstrators. 

Some  of  our  colleges,  or  one  of  them,  or 
all  of  them,  may  wish  to  probe  more  deeply 
into  the  Implications  of  these  proposals. 
They  may  wish  to  structure  a  pilot  program. 
This  then  Is  an  invitation  to  such  a  ven- 
ture. 

It  Is  Important  that  our  Minnesota  State 
College  system  continues  to  welcome  new 
ideas,  new  approaches,  new  methods  of 
teaching,  the  building  of  bridges  between 
campus  and  community,  and  greater  par- 
ticipation in  curriculum  building  by  stu- 
dents and  non-profeeslonal  teachers. 


SALUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR 
GEORGE  BUSH 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  will  bring  the  open- 
ing of  the  26th  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  As  the  historic 
question  of  China's  admission  to  the  U.N. 
comes  under  consideration  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  I  want  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  commend  our  former  col- 
league, Ambassador  George  Bush,  for  the 
exceptional  Job  he  is  producing  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  I  know  that  all 
of  us  Join  in  extending  heartfelt  wishes 
for  the  continued  success  of  his  work  as 
our  chief  representative  in  the  world 
body. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  report  written  by  Ambassador 
Bush,  which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Mil- 
waukee Journal.  Also  Included  are  two 
news  columns  reporting  the  work  that 
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Ambassador  Bush  has  been  imdertaklng 
in  his  role  as  America's  chief  diplomat 
and  strategist. 

The  Items  follow: 
[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Sept.  IS,  1971] 
Opsnino  of  thk  a6TH  Session  of  thx  Unitkd 

Nations  Oenxhai.  AssxiiaLT 
(By  a«orge  Bush,  UJ3.  Delegate  to  the  UN) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.— Plato  put  it  this 
way — "The  only  thing  permanent  is  change." 
And  Justice  Holmes  wrote — "Behind  every 
scheme  to  make  the  world  over  lies  the 
question,  what  kind  of  world  do  you  want?" 
In  my  view,  these  quotes  encompass  the 
immensely  Important  and  challenging  issues 
confronting  member  nations  at  the  26th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
starting  Tuesday. 

In  the  fall  of  '71,  more  than  ever,  Issues 
will  be  brought  before  the  General  Assembly 
that  demand  flexibility,  that  demand  a  UN 
that  is  responsive  to  constructive  change, 
that  demand  a  UN  that  Is  willing  to  look 
ahead  in  its  quest  for  a  world  truly  at 
peace. 

TWO    REALITIES 

Here  are  some  of  the  Issues  that  will  chal- 
lenge the  US  this  fall: 

CHINA 

The  US  has  enunciated  a  new  policy  on 
China  at  the  UN.  It  Is  a  realistic  and  a  sim- 
ple policy.  If  it's  successful,  it  will  represent 
a  significant  step  In  helping  shape  the  UN 
into  a  much  more  representative  body.  What 
we  hope  to  accomplish  at  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  to  have  the  UN  accommodate  two  real- 
ities— the  People's  Republic  of  China  (Pe- 
king) and  the  Republic  of  China  (Nationalist 
China),  without  prejudicing  elther's  claims. 
This  does  not  represent  a  "two  China"  pol- 
icy as  has  been  erroneously  reported. 

Our  policy  offers  representation  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  but  also  seeks 
to  prevent  the  expulsion  from  the  UN  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  our  friend  and  ally  of 
long  standing.  It  points  up  the  Importance 
of  their  continued  representation  in  the  UN. 
Imp>ortantly,  our  policy,  unlike  the  Albanian 
resolution,  avoids  the  dangerous  precedent  of 
expiilslon  of  a  member. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  bigger  than  92 
other  countries  represented  In  the  UN.  In- 
deed, a  dues  paying  and  Important  member, 
playing  a  useful  role  In  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
Republic  of  China  represents  a  large  number 
of  people  and  we  want  to  see  them  stay  there. 
We  want  to  see  the  General  Assembly  on 
record  as  favoring  their  retention  and  will  be 
battling  every  moment  to  achieve  this  goal. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  issue,  the  presi- 
dent is  determined  In  bis  effort  to  oommunl- 
cate  effectively  with  another  reality,  a  very 
large  reality — the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
UN  representation  for  that  reality  will  be  an 
important  move  in  this  direction. 

A    BOLD    REAPPRAISAL 

The  fact  is  that  President  Nixon  has  made 
a  bold  reappraisal  of  our  China  policy.  This 
move  has  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Through  this  UN  policy  we  are  not  prom- 
ising a  millennium.  We  simply  face  up  to 
a  fact:  The  People's  Republic  of  China  Is 
there.  Within  the  context  of  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  to  peace,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it? 

The  answer  Is  the  UN  offers  representa- 
tion to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
at  the  same  time  refuses  to  kick  out  the 
Republic  of  China. 

MIDDLE    EAST 

While  the  China  question  will  certainly  bo 
a  focal  point  for  world  attention,  the  Middle 
East  will  be  the  subject  both  of  behind  the 
scenes  discussions  and  p>erhaps  public  debate 
In  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

For  the  past  several  months  attention  baa 
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been  focused  on  efforts  to  achieve  an  interim 
agreement  on  reopening  the  Suea  Canal.  The 
U.S.,  at  the  raquoat  of  Israel  and  Egypt,  has 
been  actively  seeking  to  promote  such  an 
agreement.  Wlille  problems  remain,  we  be- 
Ueve  the  door  to  an  Interim  agreement  on 
the  canal  Is  still  open  and  we  are  cautloxisly 
hopeful  progress  on  this  front  will  be  made. 
In  the  event  an  Interim  agreement  on  the 
ra».nai  Is  made,  we  oonsider  that  this  will  ma- 
terially contribute  to  efforts  to  bring  about 
an  overall  settlement. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Middle  East,  the  U.S. 
believes  quiet  diplomacy  offers  the  best  pros- 
pect for  success  rather  than  heated  debates 
in  the  Security  Council  and  General  As- 
sembly. 

While  we  are  continuing  our  qvilet  diplo- 
matic efforts,  our  basic  position  remains  un- 
changed. That  is,  we  support  Security  Coxm- 
cll  Resolution  242,  Including  the  efforts  of 
Ambassador  Jarring,  and  we  adhere  to  the 
poUcy  set  forth  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
speech  of  Dec.  9,  1969,  and  the  president's 
foreign  policy  report  to  the  Congress,  Feb.  26, 
1971. 

INOI&-PAXI8IAN 

During  the  General  Assembly,  there  will 
be  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCK).  This 
year  major  attention  will  be  focused  on  the 
acUvltles  of  the  UNHCR  in  asslating  refugees 
from  East  Pakistan.  Here  exists  a  situation  in 
which  the  UN  and  the  secretary  can  help 
dramatically  In  organizing  and  planning  re- 
lief activities  both  In  India  and  In  Bast 
Pakistan. 

BSCaXTART    QKNXSAL 

Another  question  of  change  permeating 
discussion  in  the  corridors  of  the  UN  today, 
and  one  certainly  to  arise  during  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  is  that  of  a  successor  to  U 
Thant.  He  has  stated  publicly  his  intention  to 
step  down  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  office 
following  this  session.  He  has  expressed  such 
a  desire  to  many  UN  ambassadors  In  private 
discussions  and  I  feel  he  U  totally  sincere 
in  this  conviction.  In  view  of  this,  we  are  pre- 
pared now  to  engage  In  the  very  necessary 
oonsultaUons  that  will  eventually  result  in 
determining  his  successor. 

ECONOMIC   AND    SOCIAL    ISSUES 

Narcotics,  population,  health,  environ- 
ment, food  distribution,  refugees — these  Is- 
sues of  international  concern  will  receive 
close  scrutiny  this  fall. 

ROOT  CATTSES   OF   WAS 

Granted  these  economic  and  social  Issues 
haven't  captured  the  imagination  of  many 
people,  nor  will  they  gamer  many  headUnes 
in  the  fall,  but  they  are  Issues  on  which  we 
win  be  expending  large  amounts  of  time  In 
OTder  to  find  creative  and  meaningful  new 
solutions;  and,  more  Important,  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  success  vrill  indeed  mean  elimina- 
tion of  some  of  the  tensions  that  cause  war. 

In  the  fall  of  "71,  we  can  move  toward  a 
UN  system  responsive  to  change — change  on 
the  political  front  and  change  on  the  entire 
economic  and  social  front.  For  our  part  it's 
a  challenge  that  the  USA  welcomes. 

[Prom  the  New  York  DaUy  Mirror,  Sept.  10, 
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At  THE  UN  WrrH  Ambassador  Bttsb 

{By   Robert   P.   Goldman) 

A  member  of  the  N.Y.  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Robert  P.  Goldman  Is  a  ^>eclal  advisor 
on  public  opinion  to  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers.  He  also  serves  as  a  spe- 
cial consultant  to  Queen  District  Attorney 
Thomas  Mackell  and  performs  In  a  special 
advisory  capacity  to  the  New  York  State 
Small  Small  Business  Administration. 

A  beehive  of  activity  these  days  Is  the  strik- 
ing 12-story  building  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  46th   Street  and  First   Avenue. 

Headquarters  for  the  United  States  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations,  it  houses  George 
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Bush  and  a  staff  of  ill  people  now  en- 
gaged In  preparing  for  the  fight  on  China 
scheduled  this  month  at  the  UN. 

Busb,  the  energetic  politician  turned 
diplomat,  gets  off  to  a  running  start  each 
day  arriving  at  his  desk  shortly  after  8:00 
ajn.  before  many  of  his  lieutenants  arrive 
an  the  scene  he  Is  well  on  his  way  planning 
the  round  of  consultations  with  other  UN 
Missions  on  the  China  questions. 

"All  we  are  trying  to  do  here  Is  to  deal 
with  reaUttes,"  he  says,  "and  we  are  trying 
to  accommodate  realities."  The  U.S.  hopes  to 
have  the  People's  Republic  of  China  seated  at 
the  UN  this  year  with  the  Republic  of  China 
at  the  same  time  retaining  its  seat. 

In  the  four  weeks  following  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers'  annotincement  on  dual 
representation,  AnU>assador  Bush  and  his 
staff  met  and  dlsCTiased  the  prc^xisal  with 
94  of  the  126  other  member  nations  of  the 
international  body. 

"I  think  we'll  win,"  says  Bush. 
"Right  now  I  can't  back  that  feeling  up 
with  qieclfic  numbers  becaxise  it's  really  too 
early  for  a  vote  count  and  many  of  these 
countries  are  going  back  to  their  capitals  for 
Instructions  on  how  to  vote.  In  some  cases 
the  Permanent  Representatives  are  going 
home  to  take  part  in  the  conferences  which 
will  decide  how  their  country  will  stand." 

The  Connecticut  Yankee  who  became  a 
Texan  has  learned  a  lot  in  the  six  months 
ha  has  been  on  the  UN  scene.  Veteran  ob- 
servers give  him  high  marks  for  doing  his 
homework  and  fitting  into  his  difficult  role 
as  Permanent  U.S.  Representative.  They  say 
he  has  done  well  filling  the  void  in  foreign 
affairs  in  his  backgroxind. 

Son  of  former  Connecticut  Senator  Pree- 
cott  Bush,  the  47-year-old  member  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Cabinet  was  schooled  at  Yale, 
following  a  World  War  n  stint  In  the  Navy. 
After  college  he  went  off  to  Texas  hoping  to 
make  his  fortune.  He  did.  He  then  went  from 
the  oil  business  to  politics  serving  two  terms 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Last  Fall  he 
lost  In  a  hotly  contested  battle  for  a  U.S. 
Senate  seat  from  Texas. 

"While  the  UN  General  Assembly,  which 
starts  on  September  21st.  will  be  dominated 
by  the  China  question,"  says  Bush,  "there 
are  other  very  serioiis  problems  facing  this 
26th  session."  Secretary  General  U  Thant,  he 
explains,  has  Indicated  he  will  not  seek  an- 
other term. 

"That  alone  would  be  a  major  problem  for 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
solve," he  says.  "The  Middle  East  no  doubt 
will  come  before  the  Assembly  also.  There's 
no  question  well  have  a  btisy  time  of  it." 

Bush  came  to  the  United  Nations  as  a 
critic.  Though  he  says  he  has  reinforced  many 
of  his  attitudes,  he  admits  the  "UN's  effec- 
tiveness haa  always  been  set  by  how  much 
of  its  Members  were  willing  to  see  it  do." 
Within  those  llmite  he  says  the  UN  has 
achieved  a  great  deal.  He  urges  the  U.S.  and 
other  member  nations  to  Join  In  realizing 
how  much  an  effective  UN  is  in  their  com- 
mon Interest. 

As  a  former  Congressman  he  Is  continually 
awaie  of  political  realities.  He  has  invested 
a  good  amount  of  hU  time  working  on  steps 
to  streamline  and  make  the  UN  more  efficient 
in  the  functions  of  the  Secretariat,  the  As- 
sembly and  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
various  meetings. 

[Prom  the   Appleton    (Wis.)    Sunday   Post- 
Crescent,  Sept.  19,  1971] 
Ambassador  Bush  Stats  Physically  Trim 

United  Nations.  N.Y.— The  way  he  tackles 
diplomacy.  Ambassador  George  Bush  doesn't 
really  have  to  be  an  athlete  in  top  condition. 
But  It  helps. 

The  former  Navy  flier  who  will  pilot  U.S. 
policy  through  the  U.N.  session  starting  this 
week  flnds  that  a  16-hour  working  day  has 
become  more  rule  than  exception. 
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EvldenUy  he  thrives  on  it.  His  enthusiasm 
for  the  Job  seems  to  have  Infected  his  entire 
staff  at  the  l2-8tory  U.8.  mission  building 
across  the  street  from  the  U  JJ.  complex. 

The  session  opening  Tuesday  will,  among 
other  things,  consider  the  complex  questicn 
of  China's  representation.  In  his  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appearance  as  ambassador. 
Bush  bss  a  tough  assignment:  to  chaix4>lan 
President  Nixon's  "two-Chinas"  ixjUcy,  which 
both  Red  China  and  the  Nationalists  on  Tai- 
wan reject. 

How  will  It  work  out?  Ambassador  Bush 
says  that  11  the  two-Chinas  policy  does  not 
succeed,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  trying  on 
his  part. 

"Some  people  are  saying  the  United  States 
isn't  really  trying  very  hard  to  keep  Taiwan 
In  but  If  that's  so,  nobody's  told  me  about 

it,"  he  says.  

Bush's  remarks  to  an  interviewer  suggested 
two  outstanding  traits:  loyalty  and  Irrepree- 
slble  optimism.  He  Is  loyal — some  say  to  a 
fault— to  President  Nixon  and  frequenUy 
quotes  htm  in  conversation.  And  his  per- 
sonality Is  such  that  pessimism  for  Bush 
would  seem  next  to  impossible. 

George  Herbert  Walker  Bush  is  a  self-made 
Texas  oil  millionaire.  He  had  been  trans- 
planted to  Texas,  however,  from  New  Kng- 
land,  and  he  combines  shrewd  Yankee  humor 
with  Texas  affabUlty. 

As  a  Republican  congressman  fro«n  Texas, 
Bush  once  was  considered  a  strong  possibU- 
ity  for  the  1972  vice  presidential  nomination. 
Despite  loss  of  a  1970  U.S.  Senate  race,  he  still 
looks  to  some  Republicans  like  a  prospective 
answer  to  the  Democrats'  acquisition  of  New 
York's  mayor,  John  Lindsay. 

At  47,  he  Is  handsome  and  has  the  engag- 
ing manner  of  a  natural-born  vote-getter. 
democrats  wish 
"I  sure  wish  he  was  a  Democrat,"  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  was  once  heard  to  mvirmur  wist- 
fully. 

President  Nixon  noted  the  potential  In  a 
bantering  way  last  February  when  Bush  was 
sworn  as  ambassador.  Nixon  recalled  how 
President  William  McKlnley  had  lost  an  Ohio 
race  and  gone  on  to  t>eoonie  president,  "but 
I'm  not  suggesting  what  office  you  ^otild 
seek  and  at  what  time." 

What  about  political  aspirations  as  of  now? 
Bush  grinned. 

"In  this  Job  I  am  not  a  political  person. 
I  can't  be.  You  can't  indulge  in  political 
partisanship  In  this  job.  If  you  asked  me 
could  I  conjure  up  a  set  of  facts  involved 
in  the  elective  political  process,  I  would  have 
to  admit  that  yes,  I  am  still  a  political  ani- 
mal and  keep  my  interest  in  elective  politics. 
But  there's  no  time  here  to  think  of  such 
things. 

"As  a  Cabinet  member,  of  course  I  ke^  up 
with  domestic  affairs  and  would  be  prepared 
to  discuss  domestic  and  international  issues. 
But  I  am  a  staong  believer  in  the  policies 
President  Nixon  is  embarked  on  now  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  he  Is  entitled  to  total 
advocacy  hwe." 

The  President  gets  it;  Bush  does  not  spare 
himself. 

The  ambassador  rises  at  about  7  and 
switches  to  a  nevra  program  which  takes  ex- 
actly 12  minutes.  That's  how  long  Bush  stays 
on  his  exercycle. 

"The  exercycle  session  is  boring.  Nobody 
wins,  nobody  loses,  no  competition,  and  I  hate 
every  minute  of  It,  but  I  feel  I  ought  to  do  it. 
I  dont  ever  eat  much  breakfast  and  I  leave 
my  apartment  at  the  Waldorf  about  8.  to  be 
driven  to  the  mission.  I  get  here  every  morn- 
ing about  8 :  10." 

GREAT  view 

The  amt)assador's  11th  floor  office  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  U.N.  complex.  The  walls 
have  photographs  of  the  President,  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  state,  the  U.S. 
astronauts  on  the  moon  and  various  Bush 
family  scenes.  On  a  table  near  a  window  is 
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•  bust  of  Abraham  linooln.  uid  near  tbe 
desk  Is  tm  old  globe  on  a  stand,  wblcb  Busb 
oalls  "the  antique." 

For  an  Informal  converaatlon,  Busb  aban- 
dons his  desk  and  seats  himself  In  an  easy 
chair.  Recently  back  from  a  stay  at  a  vaca- 
tion retreat  In  lialne,  he  looks  tanned  and 
relaxed.  But  as  he  talks,  the  relaxed  manner, 
fails  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  bundle  of 
energy.  Glasses  pushed  back  on  his  head,  he 
pops  out  of  his  chair,  reaches  the  desk  in  a 
couple  of  long  strides  and  fishes  out  his  ap- 
pointment calendar. 

'Tlrst  thing  In  the  morning,  my  secre- 
tary, Urs.  Aleene  Smith,  brings  me  the  morn- 
ing's telegrams  to  read,  and  I  have  a  session 
with  my  executive  assistant,  Tom  Lias." 

He  thimibe  the  desk  calendar  and  chooses 
a  typical  day.  It  includes  the  morning  staff 
meeting,  appointment  after  appointment 
with  ambassadors  and  TJJT.  offldala,  luncheon 
engagement,  receptions  In  the  evening,  and 
formal  dinner.  Invariably  at  least  one  din- 
ner and  one  rec^Uon  must  be  attended. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  diplomatic  recep- 
tions occur  on  the  same  day  and  he  must 
make  all  of  them,  somehow.  He  regards  that 
as  devotion  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty." 

"I  try  to  get  to  bed  by  11:30  if  possible, 
but  often  my  calendar  Is  so  filled  that  I  fall 
behind  in  my  work  and  have  to  take  it  home 
with  me." 

He  travels  frequently  to  Wastilngton  for 
Cabinet  meetings  and  other  chores,  to  say 
nothing  of  q>eaking  engagements  around 
the  cotmtry.  So  It  helps  to  be  physically  fit, 
and  Bush  stays  in  shape.  At  tennis,  he  says. 
"I'm  still  pretty  tough."  He  plays  a  lot  of 
doubles,  weU  enough  to  team  often  with  top 
professionals. 

"I  love  baseball,"  he  volunteers.  He  was 
captain  of  his  Yale  team,  playing  first  base. 
In  Its  undefeated  seasons  of  the  late  IMOs. 

PINO      PONO     VIZWS 

What  with  China's  Ping  Pong  diplomacy, 
a  diplomat  might  do  well  to  excel  In  that 
sport.  How  Is  Bush's  Ping  Pong? 

"Well.  I  have  to  be  modest  about  that," 
he  replies  with  a  grin.  "I  have  been  cnished 
by  my  kids  at  Ping  Pong.  I  can  handle  them 
at  tennis,  except  for  my  second  eldest,  who 
Is  captain  of  his  university  team,  but  all 
four  of  my  boys  play  well.  We  are  a  very 
competitive  family." 

The  eldest  son.  George  Walker  Bush,  like 
his  father,  a  Yale  man  and  now  an  Air 
Force  pilot  has  completed  law  school.  The 
other  three  sons  and  a  daughter  are  stUl 
in    school. 

George  Bush  was  born  June  13.  1924  at 
Milton,  Mass.  His  father  Is  Prescott  S.  Bush, 
an  Investment  banker  who  served  as  U.S. 
senator  from  Connecticut  in  1953-63.  His 
maternal  grandfather  was  George  Herbert 
Walker,  donor  of  the  international  golf  tro- 
phy, the  Walker  Cup. 

Bush's  family  moved  to  Greenwich,  Conn., 
the  year  he  was  bom.  The  ambassador  re- 
members with  a  trace  of  awe  the  imposing 
figure  of  his  tall  and  handsome  father  pre- 
siding as  moderator  over  Greenwich's  town 
meeting.  Bush  resembles  his  patrlclan-look- 
Ing  father,  though  without  his  father's  stern 
exterior. 

Bush  still  was  m  prep  school  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  day  he  turned  18 
he  enlisted  In  the  Navy  sind  before  he  was 
19  had  his  commission  and  wings  as  a  Navy 
pilot.  He  flew  torpedo  bombers  from  a  car- 
rier In  the  Pacific  and  was  shot  down  off 
the  Bonln  Islands.  LuckUy.  he  spotted  a 
U.S.  submarine  and  swam  for  It;  "I  set  a 
new  record  for  free  style." 

Bush  left  the  Navy  as  a  Junior  grade  lieu- 
tenant In  1946.  with  a  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing  Cross  and  three  air  medals.  He  com- 
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pleted  his  education,  emerging  from  Yale 
In  1048  as  a  Phi  BeU  Kappa  with  an  eco- 
nomics degree.  With  his  bride  of  1945,  the 
former  Barbara  Pierce  of  Rye,  N.Y.,  he 
headed  for  Texas,  made  Houston  his  home 
and  entered  the  oil -field  supply  biislneas. 
Kventually  he  founded  Zapata  Petroleima 
Corp.,  an  International  drilling  contract  firm, 
and  Zapata  Offshore  Co. 

The  "pcdltlcal  animal"  In  Mm  would  not 
be  denied.  He  ran  successfully  In  196S  and 
1B68  for  Congress  from  Texas'  7th  district. 
He  was  critical  of  rock-bound  Republican 
conservatives,  feeling  that  the  party  should 
be  dynamic  and  not  frightened  of  change. 

"Would  you  consider  yourself  a  sort  of 
liberal  conservative?"  he  was  asked. 

FmAOKATTBT 

"Pe<9le  In  Texas  used  to  ask  me  that  In 
the  campaigns,"  he  replied.  "Some  even  caUed 
me  a  rlgbt-wlng  reactionary.  I  like  to  think 
or  myself  as  a  pragmatlst,  but  I  have  lectfned 
to  defy  being  labeled.  I  don't  object,  par- 
tlctdarly,  but  I  feel  labels  mean  different 
things  to  different  people,  and  it's  Impossible 
to  make  them  objective.  What  I  can  say  Is 
that  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent. If  you  tell  me  what  he  Is.  I  can  teOl 
you  what  I  am. 

"I  exerdse  some  discretion,  of  coxirse,  but 
I  would  not  exercise  any  that  would  conflict 
with  tbe  Ppesldeofs  policies.  If  I  did  find 
myself  in  conflict  with  them,  my  conscience 
would  dictate  that  I  get  out.  If  1  couldnt 
support  the  President's  policies  with  enthu- 
siasm, vigor  and  energy,  then  the  United 
States  and  its  Prealdent  would  be  under- 
represented  here." 

As  ambassador.  Bush  must  entertain  ex- 
tensively at  his  Waldorf  Hotel  suite,  but  the 
Buahee  always  have  been  enthusiatic  hosts. 

"Barbara  likes  it."  he  says— "We  like  peo- 
ple. We  have  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  mu- 
tual respect  when  we  deal  with  the  various 
ambassadors." 

In  those  encounters  he  likes  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  informal  and  avoid  an  atmos- 
phere of  diplomatic  stufflneee.  There's  a  place 
for  protocol,  he  says,  "but  it  can  be  over- 
done." 

As  ambassador.  Bush  cheerfully  admits  his 
lack  of  diplomatic  background,  but  feels  any 
critics  on  that  score  should  withhold  Judg- 
ment until  his  first  U.N.  assembly  session 
ends  In  December. 

He  admits  he  has  changed  his  mind  on 
some  things.  Including  the  China  question 
Seven  years  ago  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
if  Peking  ever  should  be  voted  into  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States  should  (tet 
out. 

"That  was  1964,  a  long  time  ago,"  he  ob- 
serves. "There's  been  an  swful  lot  changed 
since  .  .  A  person  who  is  unwilling  to  admit 
that  changes  have  taken  place  is  out  of 
things  these  days.  President  Nixon  is  not 
being  naive  in  his  China  policy.  He  is  recog- 
nizing the  realities  of  today  not  the  realities 
of  seven  years  ago." 

FIRST   DUTT 

Bush  approaches  his  Job  from  the  stand- 
point that  his  first  duty  is  to  his  own  conn- 
try. 

"If  I  became  an  international  civil  servant 
that  would  be  wrong.  What  is  going  to  make 
the  United  Nations  stronger  is  its  function  as 
a  melting  pot  for  different  viewpoints.  The 
United  States  should  be  strongly  represented 
and  we  should  try  to  bring  out  what's  good 
about  our  country,  be  prepared  to  stand  up 
in  behalf  of  our  country  whenever  necessary." 

At  the  same  time  he  is  an  eager  salesman 
for  the  U.N.  ideal.  He  wants  to  stimulate 
interest  in  it  around  the  world,  possibly  by 
means  of  a  VJS.  session  once  In  a  while  in 
another  country. 

"For  example,  let's  see  what  happens  If  a 
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UJT.  session  Is  held  In  a  Communist  bloc 
country.  Why  not  let  others  see  what  the 
problems  are,  what  It  means?  It  could  revital- 
ize the  whole  organization.  The  costs  would 
be  high,  but  If  the  Olympic  games,  for  In- 
stance, can  be  taken  to  Tokyo,  why  not  the 
United  Nations  to  another  country?" 

Approaching  his  first  assembly  session. 
Bush  seems  assured  of  enthusiastic  support 
troTO.  his  staff,  who  seem,  by  the  large,  to 
have  become  avid  admirers  of  their  new  boss. 


FREEDOM  RETURNS  TO  BOSTON 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOmBIAITA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  September  20.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11, 
1968,  I  called  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
Federal  programs  designed  to  insure 
"equal  housing  for  all"  and  the  inevitable 
flight  of  the  white  population  to  the 
suburbs.  All  of  this  social  Justice  was 
to  be  done  under  the  basic  premise  of 
appeasing  the  extreme  left  wing  super- 
liberals  who  nurture  the  myth  that  future 
society  must  have  a  fixed  ratio  of  black 
and  white  citizens  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  population. 

On  June  18,  1971.  I  pointed  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Nixon  administration 
was  not  content  to  destroy  the  cities,  but 
was  now  going  to  force  suburban  housing 
patterns  to  conform  to  some  unrealistic 
dream  of  "proper  racial  proportions."  On 
that  date  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration had  instituted  suit  against 
Black  Jack,  Mo.,  a  white  suburb  of  St. 
Louis,  charging  racial  discrimination 
and  demanding  integrated  housing.  This 
suburb  was  begun  in  1969-70  by  whites 
who  fled  to  the  suburbs  to  escape  the 
blackening  inner  city. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  recent  occurrences  In 
Boston,  Mass.,  that  again  illustrate  the 
administration's  obsession  with  achiev- 
ing the  impossible— forced  Integration  of 
housing  patterns. 

The  news  story  points  out  that  a  suburb 
of  Boston  was  integrated  imder  a  Federal 
program  that  guaranteed  loans  to  blacks 
of  the  inner  city.  What  has  occurred  is 
that  the  white  F>opulation  of  this  suburb 
have  fled  to  other  locations  where  they 
could  choose  their  neighbors  and  live 
without  fear  for  their  lives  and  posses- 
sions, leaving  this  previously  white 
suburb  40  percent  black  in  just  3  years. 
The  article  points  out  that  the  move  of 
blacks  from  Roxbury  to  Dorchester  has 
stimulated  the  drug  addicts  to  hit  the 
houses  of  the  community.  Crime  Is  on 
the  rise,  and  so  is  fear.  The  true  Impact 
of  integration  is  now  being  forcibly 
brought  home  to  our  liberal  Boston 
friends.  Reality  tends  to  destroy  the  lib- 
eral myth  of  the  equality  of  man. 

The  lesson  is  obvious — forced  integra- 
tion of  housing  patterns  does  not  and  will 
not  work.  The  experience  of  Black  Jack. 
Mo.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  is  proof  of  this. 
The  American  citizen  across  the  Nation 
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refuses  to  give  up  his  right  to  choose  his 
own  society,  including  where  he  lives  and 
works.  Free  men  just  refuse  to  be  used  as 
a  statistic  to  appease  pollticisms. 

Can  the  administration  accept  reality 
and  recognize  that  this  is  not  racism— 
that  this  is  freedom  In  action,  that  this 
is  free  men  voting  by  foot,  because  their 
freedom  has  already  been  so  intimidated 
they  lack  the  courage  to  speak  out?  In  ut- 
ter deapcdr,  they  flee  from  danger  and 
the  shock  of  reality. 

History  records  the  tragic  flight  of 
minorities  fleeing  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority  and  the  dangers  of  the  onrush- 
ing  horde.  This  played  a  major  role  in 
the  settling  of  this  country. 

Now,  we  see  the  strange  situation  of  a 
majority  fleeing  a  minority  because  of 
the  tyranny  of  unreasonable,  unworkable, 
and  dictatorial  practices  of  its  own  gov- 
ernment. How  will  history  record  the 
leaders  of  this  era? 

I  insert  a  related  news  article  in  the 
RscoRD  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  19,  19711 
Anatomt  or  A  BooNDOGOU::   Thx  BroCK- 

BT78TEKS    Or    BOSTON 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Boston. — When  Lewis  GUbert  III.  7  years 
old  and  black,  came  home  from  school  not 
long  ago.  he  noticed  a  moving  van  across  the 
street  from  his  family's  suburban-style,  split- 
level  home.  It  was  one  of  many  that  have 
been  on  the  streets  lately  In  Boston's  Mat- 
tapan  section. 

"Mommy,"  Lewla  asked,  "how  come  since 
we  moved  here  so  many  people  are  moving 
away?" 

His  father  recounted  that  story  here  last 
week.  He  shook  his  head,  his  eyes  moist,  and 
asked,  "How  do  you  explain  to  a  kid?  How?" 

Lewis  Gilbert  Jr.  was  not  the  only  person 
having  trouble  last  week  explaining  how 
Mattapan,  almost  entirely  Jewish  a  few 
years  ago.  Is  now  well  on  Its  way  to  becom- 
ing almost  entirely  black. 

Investigations  are  being  conducted  by  a 
Senate  subcommittee,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  VS.  Attorney's  office 
here  to  determine  whether  federal  laws  were 
violated  in  the  process  by  which  Mattapan 
has  become  40  percent  black  In  just  three 
years. 

The  focus  of  their  attention.  Ironically  is 
on  a  federally  backed  program  that  was  de- 
signed to  help  poor  black  families  p\ircha»e 
their  own  home  outside  of  groealy  over- 
crowded Roxbury,  where  90  percent  of  Boa- 
ton's  blacks  now  live. 

The  plan,  begun  in  the  post-racial  tensions 
of  1968,  called  for  24  Boston  banks  to  pool 
$29  million  to  make  federally  guaranteed 
loans  to  about  3,000  Roxbiury  families  for 
mortgages. 

Tbe  Senate  Investigation  established  last 
week  that  the  banks  decided  before  granting 
any  loans  and  without  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe 
public — to  place  a  "blue  line"  around  Mat- 
tapan and  restrict  virtually  all  of  the  loans 
for  home  purchases  to  that  community. 

Real  estate  speculators,  armed  with  bank 
maps  showing  the  blue  line,  moved  tn  by 
the  dozen  and  helped  to  set  off  a  wave  of 
panic  selling  by  the  middle  claas  Jewish  resi- 
dents, who  frequently  aold  at  well  below  the 
fair  market  value  for  their  homes.  Many  of 
the  houses  were  mortgage  free.  They  were 
then  sold  to  blacks  at  prices  well  in  excess 
of  their  value  at  Interest  rates  of  8  per  cent. 

The  FBI,  although  it  is  observing  Its  usual 
reserve  about  the  object  of  Its  InveetlgaUon. 
la  known  to  be  asking  a  number  of  questions 
about  a  federal  Housing  Administration  offi- 
cial whose  son  operates  a  real  estate  business 
In  Mattapan. 
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A  representative  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
office  said  he  couldnt  predict  what — If  any- 
thing— will  be  taken  before  a  federal  grand 
Jury,  but  he  added  that,  "you  can  be  sure  we 
arent  about  to  Indlot  any  bank." 

An  official  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  speaking  In  a  voice 
of  frustration,  said  he  doubted  any  aerloua 
action  would  be  taken  either  by  the  Justice 
Department  or  his  department. 

"There  Isn't  any  law  that  specifically  covers 
what  has  been  done  to  Mattapan,"  said  the 
HUD  official.  "The  most  serious  crime  com- 
mitted there  la  that  they  set  black  against 
white  and  have  further  poisoned  race  rela- 
tions In  this  city.  It's  a  shame  but  not  a 
crime." 

Chairman  PhUlp  A.  Hart  (D-Mich.)  of  the 
Senate  Antitrust  Suboonmilttee,  which  con- 
ducted three  days  of  hearings  here  last  week, 
said  he  wasn't  sure  whether  any  federal  laws 
had  been  violated,  either. 

But  he  said  that  what  he  has  learned  here 
about  the  role  of  the  banks  and  the  federal 
government  In  Mattapan's  transition  has  led 
him  to  a  dlstvirblng  conclusion. 

"Sooner  or  later,"  Hart  said  at  the  end  of 
the  hearing,  "If  we  fall  to  remove  the  racial 
lines  from  our  society,  forces  could  be  un- 
leashed that  would  destroy  us." 

"XrNBEUXVABLS    PKICX" 

Robert  Fortes,  friend  and  neighbor  of  Lewis 
Qlbert  and  former  president  of  the  Interracial 
Matte4>an  Neighborhood  Block  Association, 
told  Hart  that  the  destructive  process  Is  al- 
ready well  on  Its  way  and  that  black  people 
"are  already  paying  an  unbelievable  price." 

The  plan  under  examination  was  designed 
to  bring  together  the  banks  and  the  federal 
government  in  a  new  venture  to  provide  low- 
Income  blacks  with  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase their  own  homes. 

It  provided  that  24  of  Boston's  largest  sav- 
ings banks  under  the  title  of  Boeton  Banks 
Urban  Renewal  Group  (BBURO,  pronounced 
bee -burg)  would  commit  a  pool  of  $29  mil- 
lion to  providing  mortgages  for  home  owner- 
ship. The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
agreed  to  guarantee  the  mortgagee  at  the  pre- 
vailing market  rate  of  Interest. 

BBURG  opened  an  office  In  Roxbury  In 
1968. 

Boston's  blacks  have  in  recent  years  moved 
in  a  southerly  pattern.  For  years  they  lived 
naostly  In  the  South  End,  then  moved  south 
to  Roxbury  and  from  there  to  North  Dor- 
chester. Each  time  they  replaced  the  Jews, 
who  had  before  them  replaced  the  Irish. 

Following  Blue  Hill  Avenue  south  on  a 
map,  Matt(4>an  appeared  to  be  the  next 
area  Into  which  blacks  might  move.  What 
was  not  knovm  in  1968  Is  that  the  banks — 
as  they  later  readily  acknowledged — ^had 
drawn  a  line  several  miles  south  of  Dor- 
chester, designating  that  all  BBURG  loans 
would  be  made  In  or  north  of  Mattapan. 
Less  than  16%  of  BBURO  loans  are  outside 
the  blue  line. 

Joseph  H.  Bachellor  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
BBURG  steering  committee  and  retired 
president  of  Suffolk  Franklin  Savings  Bank, 
was  asked  by  Hart's  subconunlttee  why  the 
banks  had  made  the  bulk  of  their  loans  to 
blacks  In  Matt^an. 

"We  didn't  always  go  Inalde  tbe  line," 
BacheUor  said,  but  he  conceded  It  was  done 
In  tbe  overwhelming  number  of  cases  be- 
ca\ue,  he  said.  It  was  a  natural  pattern. 

Bachellor  said  the  banks  determined  the 
line  as  a  business — "not  a  social" — decision, 
mindful  of  how  white  depositors  might  react 
If  loans  were  made  In  other  sections. 

THX  "BBDBO  LIKX" 

Walter  Smart,  the  relocation  officer  for 
the  Boston  Redev«Iopment  Authority  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  BBURO  home  own- 
ership program,  was  one  of  the  first  blacks 
In  Boston  to  see  a  map  showing  what  has 
since  come  to  be  known  as  the  "BBUBO 
line." 
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Smart  testified  that  he  complained  fre- 
quently to  bis  superiors  about  the  line, 
arguing  that  It  was  unfair  to  restrict  blacks 
to  particular  areas  and  that  It  would  result 
m  the  "ghettoteatlon"  of  Mattapan. 

He  wasnt  the  only  jierson  worried  about 
that  problem.  The  Jews  of  Mattapan  were, 
by  then,  being  deluged  with  telephone  calls 
from  real  estate  offices  that  had  q>rung  up 
along  Blue  Hill  Avenue. 

"Dont  get  caught  being  the  last  white  on 
your  block,"  several  witnesses  before  Hart 
quoted  the  real  estate  operators  as  warning. 
The  operators  also  reportedly  aald  that  crime 
scares  were  sweeping  through  the  com- 
munity. 

But  Bachellor,  whose  group  was  provid- 
ing the  mortgages,  told  Hart: 

"We  who  have  t>een  Involved  with  the 
BBX7RG  effort  are  proud  of  the  contribution 
which  we  believe  we  have  made  toward  re- 
tarding urban  decay  In  tbe  disadvantaged 
areas  of  our  city." 

Olbert,  president  of  the  Mattapan  Neigh- 
borhood Block  Association,  said  his  group 
would  like  to  call  a  temporary  halt  to  mort- 
gage lending  for  Roxbury  blacks  In  Mattapan 
beoa\ise  the  commiinlty  1b  being  vlotlmlaed 
by  speculators. 

Some  real  estate  records  for  Mattapan  re- 
flect Instances  In  which  speculators  held  a 
piece  of  property  for  less  than  a  month,  then 
resold  It— to  blacks— for  profits  of  $5fiO0  to 
$10,000. 

As  Mattapan  has  become  an  iinstable  com- 
munity, blacks  like  Glbert  and  Fortes  are 
Increasingly  fearful  that  their  Investments 
In  their  homes  will  be  lost  If  property  begins 
to  deteriorate.  Signs  of  that  deterioration  are 
visible. 

"A  community,"  Glbert  said,  "is  not  a 
ghetto  Just  because  It's  mostly  black.  But 
what  is  happening  here  is  that  the  specula- 
tors are  draining  the  lifeblood  out  of  this 
community.  ITiey  chase  the  whites  out,  they 
falsify  the  applications  for  loans  and  sell 
houses  to  people  who  can't  afford  them.  Then 
the  poor  black  defaults  on  the  loan.  One 
house  in  Mattapan  at  72  Messlnger  St.  has 
been  sold  three  times  In  the  last  year  by  the 
same  real  estate  man." 

The  move  of  blacks  from  Roxbury  to  Dor- 
chester has  stlmxilated  the  drug  addicts  to 
hit  the  houses  of  the  community.  Crime  Is 
on  the  rise,  and  so  Is  fear. 

When  Lewis  Glbert  decided  to  take  a  brief 
vacation  this  summer,  he  first  removed  every 
valuable  from  his  house  that  wasn't  nailed 
down. 

"We  put  all  our  winter  clothing  in  the 
trunk  of  the  car  and  carried  It  with  us  900 
miles  to  Ohio  and  back  again."  Gilbert  said. 
"We  Just  coiildnt  afford  to  lose  our  cloth- 
ing." 

But  last  Friday,  after  the  week  of  hearings 
and  what  Glbert  described  as  the  "strain  and 
tumult,"  he  drove  his  family  to  Cape  Cod 
for  the  weekend  without  taking  the  same 
precautions. 

"I  got  a  call  down  there  this  morning," 
Glbert  said  yesterday.  "My  neighbor  said, 
'I  have  bad  news  for  you.  They  got  you."* 
Items  stolen  Include  a  color  television  set 
and  a  new  watch  Glbert's  wife  gave  him  for 
his  birthday. 

Blacks  here  are  bitter  about  the  BBX7RO 
program's  role  because  they  are  convinced  It 
could  have  been  carried  out  another  way 
with  different  consequences. 

"Why  did  they  have  to  Insist  that  they 
would  only  loan  money  in  one  area  of  the 
city?"  Fortes  asked.  "If  they  had  spread  that 
program  all  over  the  city.  It  would  have  had 
a  very  different  result." 

"Maybe  after  all  is  said  and  done."  Forbes 
said,  "It's  what  all  of  this  does  to  your  kids 
that  hurts  you  the  most.  Black  people  are 
paying  a  terrible  price  for  change.  I'm  not 
sure  It's  a  bearable  price." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ}.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

FinaUy,  brethren,  be  0/  (me  mind,,  live 
in  peace:  And  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
shall  be  vrith  you. — n  Corinthians  13 :  11. 

O  Lord,  our  Ood,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  life  and  breath  and  all 
things,  quicken  in  us  all  that  is  good, 
noble,  tmd  true  that  with  pure  motives 
and  high  ideals  we  may  measure  up  to 
our  faith  and  In  its  spirit  transact  our 
business  and  manage  our  relatloiships. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  growing  inter- 
est in  peace  and  most  fervently  pray  that 
it  may  continue  to  grow  until  it  per- 
meates the  spirit  of  every  nation  and  pos- 
sesses the  heart  of  every  person.  At  peace 
with  one  another,  may  we  use  our  re- 
sources to  lift  the  lot  of  man  and  enable 
all  men  to  live  with  self-respect,  under- 
standing, and  good  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  7048.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communl- 
cattona  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  estab- 
llsli  a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  to  recom- 
mend uniform  procedures  for  determining 
what  part  of  the  property  and  expenses  of 
communication  common  carriers  shall  be 
considered  as  used  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
communication  toll  service,  and  what  part 
of  such  property  and  expenses  shall  be  con- 
aldered  a«  used  In  Intrastate  and  exchange 
service;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689,  appointed  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  to  be  held 
in  Ottawa,  Canada,  September  23 
through  September  28.  1971:  Mr.  Spark- 
man  (chairman),  Mr.  KnrnxoY.  Mr. 
Spowc,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  JAvrrs,  and  Mr. 
Stevens. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUow-ing  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington.  D.C, 
September  20,  1971. 
The  Honorable  The  Spxakxx, 
House  of  Representatives. 

IJea*  Ma.  Speaksb:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  Houss,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  4  p.m.  on  Monday,  September  20, 
1971,  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 


President    traxumittlng    the    asth    Anntial 
Report  of  United  SUtes  participation  In  the 
Cnltad  Nations. 
With  Und  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives. 


THE  25TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  U.S. 
PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-ai). 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tue  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  25th  annujd  report  of 
United  States  participation  in  the  United 
Nations,  covering  events  during  calendar 
year  1970. 

In  my  address  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  occasion  of  its  25th  anniversary 
ceremonies.  I  said  that  the  United  States 
"win  go  the  extra  mile  in  doing  our  best 
toward  making  the  United  Nations  suc- 
ceed." This  has  been  true  of  the  United 
States  ever  since  the  Charter  was  signed 
in  San  Francisco  in  1945,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  succeed. 
I  believe  that  we  must  now  work  dih- 
gently  to  make  it  more  effective  and  more 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  today's 
world.  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  we 
must  improve  the  techniques  for  inter- 
national cooperation  as  well  as  introduce 
greater  efQciency  in  the  operations  of  the 
UN  system  as  we  conduct  more  of  our 
foreign  affairs  through  multinational  in- 
stitutions. We  achieved  significant  prog- 
ress last  year  in  this  regard,  and  we  in- 
tend to  move  rapidly  now  to  accelerate 
the  process. 

In  July,  1970,  I  established  a  Commis- 
sion for  the  Observance  of  the  25th  An- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations  and 
asked  it  to  reappraise  the  organization's 
potential  and  to  make  recommendations 
which  would  strengthen  the  organization 
and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
participation.  The  thoughtful  and  com- 
prehensive report  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  recently  submitted  will  help  us 
form  a  fresh  view  of  the  capabilities  and 
limitations  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
its  recommendations  are  now  being  given 
careful  attention. 

Much  of  what  transpired  in  the  United 
Nations  and  its  related  agencies  during 
1970  was  of  direct  interest  to  the  United 
States.  For  example,  on  October  24,  1970, 
the  XJH.  General  Assembly  adopted  an 
International  Development  Strategy  that 
charts  an  orderly  course  for  multilateral 
assistance  during  the  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade,  which  began  on  Jsmuary  1 
of  this  year.  Early  in  December.  1970,  the 
Assembly  adopted  an  American-initiated 
resolution  calling  for  the  humanitarian 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  As- 
sembly also  overwhelmingly  endorsed  the 


establishment  of  a  UN  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control,  and  appealed  to  members 
to  join  together  in  seeking  the  means  to 
control  the  spread  of  drug  addiction 
throughout  the  world.  And  on  December 
16  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Orga- 
nization, a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations,  made  progress  toward 
controlling  the  crime  of  air  piracy  by 
adopting  in  The  Hague  a  convention  for 
the  suppression  of  unlawful  seizure  of 
aircraft.  The  United  States  and  49  other 
nations  signed  the  convention  on  that 
day.  The  United  Nations  also  took  signifi- 
cant action  to  deal  with  other  world  con- 
cerns such  as  population  control,  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment,  and  the  use 
of  the  seas  and  seabed.  We  expect  much 
more  to  be  done. 

In  its  peacekeeping  role  during  1970, 
the  United  Nations  played  a  major  part 
in  encouraging  better  relations  among 
the  states  of  the  Middle  East,  including 
an  agreement  to  a  new  cease-fire  which 
has  been  vital  to  maintaining  the  peace 
in  that  critical  area  of  the  world.  UN 
forces  and  observers  also  continued  to 
help  keep  the  peace  in  the  troubled  areas 
of  Cyprus  and  Kashmir.  As  the  search 
continued  for  better  methods  of  preserv- 
ing the  peace,  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  last  day  of  the  25th  anniversary  com- 
memorative session,  approved  by  accla- 
mation a  Declaration  on  Friendly  Rela- 
tion5  among  States. 

These  were  only  a  part  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  developments  and  accom- 
plishments during  1970.  It  is  gratifying, 
therefore,  to  add  this  volume  to  the  rec- 
ord of  U.S.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  September  20. 1971. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  unUl  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  dilemma  I  am  faced 
with  right  now  is  that  I  was  just  up 
at  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  asked 
that  a  rule  not  be  granted  on  the  OEO 
bill  this  week  because  the  Senate  has 
passed  an  OEO  bill  with  a  Child  Develop- 
ment Act  in  it.  The  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  not  met  and 
reported  a  child  development  bill.  So  if 
a  rule  is  granted  on  the  OEO  bill,  we  will 
be  faced  with  this  dilemma  of  going  to 
the  Congress  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
on  which  the  Members  never  worked 
their  will. 

For  that  reason  I  feel  now  constrained 
to  object,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  about  it 
after. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  on  his  reservation? 

Mr.  QXHE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Ifir.  COLMER.  I  would  like  to  say  In 
reply  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota  that 
it  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  have  a  hearing  on  this 
bill  to  which  he  addreeeefl  himself.  How- 
ever, certain  complications  arose  which 
brought  about  the  necessity,  in  order  for 
the  House  to  have  something  to  do  this 
week,  because  of  postponing  of  the  bill 
scheduled  for  this  week,  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  to  have  some  other  legisla- 
tion to  consider.  I  might  add  this  was  In 
order  to  accommodate  one  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
House  whose  wife  died.  That  gentleman, 
Mr.  Wiggins  of  California,  could  not  be 
here.  We  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  him 
that  we  should,  since  he  was  taking  the 
lead  in  this  equal  rights  amendment,  let 
the  matter  go  over.  So,  after  a  conler- 
ence  with  the  Speaker  and  Mr.  Wiggins 
and  I  might  mention  also  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Mr.  Ossald  R. 
Ford,  we  decided  that  we  would  schedule 
the  OEO  bill  for  this  week  and  consider  it 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  today. 

The  committee  Is  In  the  process,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  of  hearing  the  ap- 
plication for  a  rule  on  the  OEO  bill.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  committee  is 
going  to  do.  We  are  going  back  into  ses- 
sion at  2  o'clock  to  resolve  this  matter. 
Whether  the  rule  will  be  granted  or  not, 
frankly  I  do  not  know. 

As  the  gentleman  knows — and  I  am 
not  declaring  my  position  on  it — ^I  am 
not  enthusiastic  about  the  bill  imder 
consideration,  and  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  position  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  But.  what 
the  committee  will  do,  I  do  not  know. 

I  merely  submit  this  request  in  the 
event  that  the  committee  should  see  fit 
to  report  a  rule  making  that  bill  in  order. 
M  it  does,  then  it  would  be  in  order  to 
take  it  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  First,  let  me 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  for  working 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  expediting  the  approval  of  this 
rule. 

This  does  present  a  somewhat  unique 
situation,  and  I  can  understand  the 
dUemma  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Would  it  be  possible,  if  I  might  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  that 
we  take  up  the  poverty  bill  this  week  and 
then  hold  sending  it  to  conference  pend- 
ing consideration  of  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Act  at  some  future  date,  hopefully 
in  the  very  near  future? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  First,  let  me  reiterate  the 
point  that  the  dlstlngrulshed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  made; 
namely,  if  we  do  not  get  a  rule  on  this  bill 
there  is  very  little  legislative  business 
for  this  week. 

cxvn 2048— Part  as 


As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have 
been  trying  as  hsurd  as  we  know  how  to 
complete  the  work  of  this  Congress  at 
a  reasonable  time  so  that  Members  can 
go  home.  So,  this  week,  if  the  work  Is 
light  or  practically  nothing,  It  means  at 
least  a  week's  delay  in  the  adjournment 
of  the  Congress. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  Is 
not  here.  I  presume  he  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  this  morning  and 
I  presume  he  asked  for  this  rule.  He 
certainly  wants  the  rule,  although  I  can- 
not speak  for  him,  but  Insofar  as  I  am 
cfxicemed  and  I  think  insofar  as  the 
leadership  Is  concerned,  we  will  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  the  request  which 
has  been  made  by  the  dlstingidshed  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gkrals  R. 
Ford).    

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
that,  and  If  we  can  have  the  assurance 
that  we  will  not  go  to  conference  on  the 
OEO  bill  until  the  child  development  bill 
has  passed  the  House,  I  will  withdraw 
my  objection. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana cannot  make  that  commitment 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  because  he  is  not 
here,  but  I  understand  that  the  Speaker 
appoints  the  conferees  and,  therefore, 
does  have  control  over  the  matter. 

Could  I.  then,  consider  this  as  an  as- 
surance that  we  will  not  go  to  conference 
on  the  OEO  bill  until  the  child  develop- 
ment bill  has  passed  the  House? 

I  again  reiterate  what  I  said  earlier 
that  the  Senate  has  ah-eady  passed  the 
OEO  bill  with  the  Child  Development 
Act  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  and  his  position.  I  real- 
ize as  well  the  significance  of  the  Child 
Development  Act.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  give  the  gentleman  that  assurance. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  REPEAL  THE  EXCISE  TAX  ON 
FARM  TRUCKS 

(Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  Is  in  a  sswl 
state.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  by 
experts  and  nonexperts  alike.  The  Presi- 
dent has  taken  bold  and  forthright  action 
in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the  economy 
and  stem  the  horrible  rate  of  inflation. 
But  when  Mve  looks  closely  at  the  Presi- 
dent's package— one  begins  to  wonder  if 
the  President  and  his  advisers  have  con- 
sidered all  the  possibilities. 

The  President  announced  to  the  Nation 
on  August  15  that  he  was  asking  this 
Congress  to  repwil  the  excise  tax  on  pas- 


senger automobiles  In  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late the  economy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  any  effort  to  stimulate  the  economy 
must  begin  with  an  effort  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  economy,  and  that  is  the 
agriculture  of  this  Nation. 

It  appears  that  the  farmers  have  been 
ignored  again.  One  of  the  most  vital  items 
in  the  farm  operation  is  the  farm  truck — 
but  the  administration  did  not  ask  that 
the  excise  tax  be  removed  from  these 
trucks.  In  addition  to  being  a  vital  part 
of  his  operation — the  pickup  truck  Is  also 
the  basic  means  of  transportation  for 
many  farmers  In  the  Second  District  of 
Georgia,  and  Indeed,  across  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  seems 
to  be  saying,  If  you  can  afford  a  new 
Cadillac,  you  are  chopping  high  cotton; 
but  If  you  are  only  a  dirt  farmer,  then 
you  have  got  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  20  I  contacted 
the  President,  asking  that  he  include 
pickup  trucks  in  his  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress. As  of  today,  I  have  received  no 
reply.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  mind  being 
ignored  by  the  President,  but  I  believe 
the  time  is  past  due  when  the  President 
and  this  administration  must  stop  ignor- 
ing my  farmers. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  HH.  10765. 
which  would  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
farm  trucks.  I  would  invite  all  Members 
who  desire  equity  for  the  American  farm- 
er to  join  me  In  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  wiU  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  FERNANDE  M.  ALLEN 

The  clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  5318) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pemande  M.  Allen. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIOIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Luigla  DI  Gi- 
orgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  nxn  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (HJl.  S657) 
for  the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pcused  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


JOHN  BORBRIDGE,  JR. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  5900) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Borbridge,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl  as  follows : 

us,.  6900 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jobn 
Borbridge,  Junior,  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  la 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1,6S8.81,  rep- 
resenting the  amount  of  costs  erroneously 
paid  by  the  United  States  to  move  the  said 
John  Borbridge,  Junior,  his  depend'snts,  and 
his  household  goods  In  1M7  from  Juneau, 
Alaska,  to  Anchorage,  Alaska,  the  said  John 
Bckrbrldge,  Junior,  having  made  such  move 
to  accept  a  civilian  position  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  after  having  been  erroneously 
advised  that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  had  authority  to  pay 
such  costs.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
any  accounts  in  regard  to  such  liability,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

See.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  John  Borbridge,  Jun- 
ior, the  sum  of  any  amount  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  liability  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  be  pcUd  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  (w  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  is  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Violation  of  this  subsection  Is  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
» 1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$1,639.61"  and  insert 
"$1,584.61". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  eui  identical  Senate  bill 
(S.  504)  for  the  relief  of  John  Borbridge, 
Jr. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  if  this 
bill  is  identical  to  the  House  passed 
bill? 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  To  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  it  Is  Identical. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservaticn  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabsuna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUl  as 
follows : 

S.  504 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Borbridge,  Jr. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  John 
Borbridge,  Jr.,  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  is 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1,684.61,  a  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  costs  erroneously  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  move  the  said  John 
Borbridge.  Jr.,  his  dependents,  and  his 
household  goods  In  1967  from  Juneau, 
Alaska,  to  Anchorage.  Alaska,  the  said  John 
Borbridge,  Jr.,  having  made  such  move 
to  accept  a  civilian  position  with  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  after  having  been  erro- 
neously advised  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  author- 
ity to  pay  such  cosrts.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  any  accounts  in  regard  to  such 
liability,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  John  Borbridge, 
Jr.,  the  sum  of  any  amount  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  lia- 
bility referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  is  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Violation  of  this  subsection  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1,000. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5900)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JANIS  ZALCMANIS,  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS.  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  LIDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6100) 
for  the  relief  of  Janis  Zalcmanls,  Ger- 
trude Jansons,  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Liders. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   AIWA   MARIA   BALDINI   DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldini 
DelaRosa. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALMAN  M.  HILMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6998) 
for  the  relief  of  Salman  M.  Hilmy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ELEANOR  D.  MORGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7569) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  D.  Morgan. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOUIS  A.  GERBERT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2408) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  A.  Gerbert. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  3408 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Louis 
A.  Oerbert  (United  Stetes  Naval  Reserve)  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  is  relieved  of  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of 
$820.75,  representing  certain  excess  shipping 
charges  arising  in  connection  with  the  ship- 
ment, in  1966,  of  certain  personal  and  other 
property  from  San  Diego,  California,  to  Orand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  at  a  time  when  said  Louis 
A.  Oerbert  was  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  section. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Louis  A.  Oerbert  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  specified  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  such  claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5181) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden-So- 
brinho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMOS  E.  NORBY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2118) 
for  the  relief  of  Amos  E.  Norby. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2118 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  separate  maintenance  al- 
lowance granted  to  Amos  E.  Norby.  in  con- 
nection with  his  employment  with  the  United 
States  Army  Engineer  Group,  Tokashlkl  Is- 
land, Kerama  Islands,  Is  hereby  changed  from 
February  20,  1964,  to  March  11,  1962,  the 
date  of  his  assignment  to  duty  on  Tokashlkl 
Island.  The  said  Amos  E.  Norby  shall  be  paid. 
out  of  applicable  appropriations  available  for 
payment  of  separate  maintenance  allowances, 
the  amount  of  the  separation  allowance  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  from  and 
after  March  11.  1962.  to  February  20,  1964, 
in  connection  with  his  assignment  to  duty  on 
Tokashlkl  Island,  If  such  allowance  had  orig- 
inally been  granted  on  March  11,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTELLE  M.  PASS 

•nie  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  4485) 
for  the  relief  of  Estelle  M.  Pass. 

Mr.  DELLEiraACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  CLAIRE  E.  BROU 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  6503) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Claire  E.  Brou. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pfissed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


8.  416 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (HJl.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STEPHEN  H.  CLARKSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7829) 
for  the  relief  of  Stephen  H.  Clsu-kson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  7829 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  oif  the  Treasury  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $20,768  to  Stephen  H.  Clarkson  in 
accordance  with  the  oplnioQ  in  the  case  of 
Stephen  H.  Clarkson  against  the  United 
States,  Congressional  Reference  Case  Num- 
bered 5-68,  filed  on  April  13,  1971.  The  pay- 
ments provided  for  in  this  Act  are  to  be  made 
in  fuU  and  final  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  of  the  said  Stephen 
H.  Clarkson  for  the  failure  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  Improvwnents  were  required  to  be 
made  on  the  desert  land  entry  described  In 
the  Congressional  Reference  Case  OpLnlon. 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FLORE  LEKANOP 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  47)  for  the 
relief  of  Flore  Lekanof . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  ARVEL  GLINZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  415)  for 
the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arvel  Ollnz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arvel  Ollnz  of  Eldridge,  North  Da- 
kota, the  stmi  of  $3,831.36,  In  full  wsMBtaa- 
tlon  of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  relmbursemMit  for  legal  expenses  paid 
by  the  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arvel  Ollnz  from 
Mar<^  13,  1961,  through  April  1,  1968,  In  de- 
fending the  title  of  real  pr<q>erty  transferred 
to  them  by  a  receiver's  deed,  dated  March  35, 
1960,  such  property  bavUig  been  l>ought  by 
the  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arvel  Ollnz  at  a  Ju- 
dicial sale  which  was  held  to  satisfy  tax  Hens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  ThtA  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  aooount  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwllJistandlng.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  Shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  Isdd  on 
the  table. 


DOROTHY  G.  McCARTY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1810)  for 
the  relief  of  Dorothy  G.  McCarty. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  J.  McCABE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1862> 
for  the  rehef  of  Prank  J.  McCabe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman,  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  This  completes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


EMERGENCY   SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  emd  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  en- 
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titled  "the  Emergeiicy  School  Assistance 
and  Construction  Act  of  1971"  in  an 
effort  to  provide  a  practical  legislative 
alternative  to  mas  busing  ot  schoolchil- 
dren in  my  district  and  others  through- 
out the  country.  At  the  same  time,  this 
bill  would  help  improve  the  quality  of 
our  public  educational  system  by  author- 
izing Federal  funds  for  a  variety  of  spe- 
cialized educational  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  months  I  have 
been  searching  for  some  answer  to  the 
crisis  in  our  public  education  system 
which  has  resulted  from  the  recent  court 
decisions  involving  the  mass  biising  of 
schoolchildren  to  carry  out  integration 
requirements.  Like  other  Members,  I  have 
been  confused  and  puzzled  by  conflicting 
statements  on  busing  by  the  President, 
top  officials  of  the  administration,  inter- 
pretations and  relnterpretatlons  of  court 
decisions  on  the  issue,  and  the  vast 
difference  in  the  way  these  fuzzy  guide- 
lines have  been  applied  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  by  different  lower  Federal 
courts. 

I  have  followed  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  this  year  in  passing  legisla- 
tion to  assist  school  districts  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  desegregation  orders.  My 
concern  about  this  busing  crisis  has  also 
caused  me  to  follow  closely  the  work  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee In  its  efforts  to  find  a  workable  legis- 
lative approach  to  the  school  busing 
integration  dilemma. 

The  city  of  Nashville  and  surrounding 
Davidson  County  in  my  district,  is,  like 
many  other  areas  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, operating  under  a  Federal  district 
court  order  that  imposed  a  massive  cross- 
town  busing  plan.  When  public  school 
opened  this  month  in  Nashville,  almost 
14.000  more  children  were  added  to  the 
33.500  children  bused  to  school  last  year. 
This  means  that  more  than  47,000  chil- 
dren are  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and 
neighborhoods  to  ride  buses  to  schools 
many  miles  away.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren bused  this  year  is  about  half  the 
total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
public  school  system  in  Nashville.  Aside 
from  the  obvious  inconvenience  caused 
to  the  children,  their  parents,  and  teach- 
ers, massive  cross-town  busing  plans  can 
only  be  a  disruptive  force  in  the  lives  of 
the  schoolchildren  and  the  community 
as  a  whole.  It  thus  makes  quality  inte- 
grated public  school  education  in  a 
stable,  neighborhood  environment  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  attain.  This  massive 
busing  also  imposes  an  unwarranted 
financial  burden  on  local  commimities 
whose  citizens  are  already  heavily  taxed 
and  struggling  to  finance  other  vital 
public  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  easy  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  areas  faced  with 
such  court-imposed  school  busing  orders 
to  sit  back,  avoid  the  controversy,  and 
Instead  blame  others  for  the  destruction 
of  our  public  school  system.  But  that 
would  be  an  irresponsible  abandonment 
of  our  duties  as  representatives  of  our 
people,  as  well  as  Jeoparding  the  future 
of  millions  of  schoolchildroi  who  are 
the  innocent  participants  in  this  legal 
and  moral  struggle. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  com- 
bines what  in  my  Judgment  is  the  most 
workable  and  realistic  features  of  the 
measure  already  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  April  and  several  bills  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  educational  matters  as  is  my 
friend,  the  able  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pir- 
KiNs)  and  my  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  that  committee,  but  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  in  their  deliberations  of 
various  alternative  approaches  to  this 
serious  problem  they  will  study  several 
practical  provisions  of  my  bill  that  may 
help  break  the  impasse  in  the  busing - 
integration  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  costs  of  busing — the 
acquisition  of  vehicles,  salaries  of  bus- 
drivers,  fuel,  maintenance,  and  other  re- 
lated expenses — are  a  wasteful  and  use- 
less dissipation  of  public  fimds  so  des- 
perately needed  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  our  public  school  system.  My  bill 
would  use  such  wasted  funds  for  lasting 
and  meaningful  improvements  in  the 
school  system  while  making  it  possible  to 
reduce  the  required  amoimt  of  busing 
and  to  preserve  the  historic  values  of  the 
neighborhood  school  in  our  American  so- 
ciety. My  bill  provides  a  reasonable 
method  for  furnishing  quality  integrated 
public  education  for  all  our  children, 
whether  they  live  in  the  inner  city  or  the 
suburbs.  It  fully  meets  the  current  legal 
and  constitutional  requirements. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  $1.5  billion 
Federal  fvmds  over  a  2-year  period  for 
a  variety  of  general  and  specialized  edu- 
cational programs  that  would  improve 
the  quality  of  public  education,  the  bill 
would  also  provide  a  major  new  program 
to  assist  school  districts  involved  in  inte- 
gration and  busing  crises.  Section  18  of 
the  bill  would  establish  a  new  unit  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  called  the 
Emergency  Education  Facility  Bureau. 

This  Bureau  would  expedite  applica- 
tions from  local  communities  to  facilitate 
school  integration  plans  and  would  be 
authorized  to  make  special  grants  to  eli- 
gible school  districts  to  help  construct 
new  school  facilities  or  to  renovate,  con- 
solidate, or  convert  existing  facilities 
suitable  for  educational  use.  It  would 
also  flnemce  the  costs  of  special  surveys, 
conducted  by  local  officials,  to  help  de- 
velop plans  that  would  assure,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  contiguous  neighborhood 
schools  having  a  racial  balance  and 
stable  attendance  areas,  thus  minimizing 
the  amount  of  busing  required  to  comply 
with  integration  guidelines  of  the  courts. 
Expanded  vocational  education  facilities 
are  provided  by  the  conversion  of  some 
existing  school  buildings  which  would 
be  replaced  under  this  plan.  The  new  sec- 
tion 18  construction  program  would  be 
carried  by  a  separate  authorization  of 
$100  million  in  Federal  funds  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  an  additional  amoimt 
as  need  was  demonstrated  to  the  Con- 
gress for  each  of  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  schoolchildren  of  our 
Nation  are  entitled  to  the  best  education 
we  csm  possibly  help  provide.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  grave  respcnsi- 


bility  to  these  children,  regardless  of 
race,  because  they  are  our  most  precious 
and  important  asset — the  future  of 
America.  These  children  are  entitled  to 
learn  in  a  stable  neighborhood  environ- 
ment— free  of  conflict,  tensions,  and  fa- 
tigue from  wasted  hours  on  buses  to  and 
from  school.  My  bill  seeks  to  provide  a 
different  type  of  legislative  approach  to 
help  cany  out  our  responsibilities  to 
America's  children.  I  sincerely  ask  that 
those  who  serve  on  the  committees  of 
Congress  having  the  immediate  Jurisdic- 
tional responsibility  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation to  consider  this  bill,  to  perfect  it 
or  modify  it  as  may  be  necessary  so  that 
we  may  more  adequately  deal  with  this 
complex  and  controversial  problem  that 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  oiur  public 
educational  system. 


OUR  UNHEALTHLY  EXPORT  TRADE 

(Mr.  OAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  of  us, 
I  firmly  believe,  are  aware  of  the  pre- 
carious foundation  on  which  our  export 
trade  rests.  If  I  said  that  nearly  half  of 
our  exports  consists  of  machinery  and 
transport  equipment — automobiles  and 
aircraft— I  would  be  saddled  with  a 
credibility  gap. 

Yet,  in  the  first  7  months  of  1971  no 
less  than  45  percent  of  our  total  exports 
consisted  of  these  two  Items,  or  $11.6 
billion. 

If  I  said  that  this  volume  was  more 
than  double  the  value  of  our  total  agri- 
cultural exports — $4.4  billion— this  too 
would  be  greeted  with  increduUty.  Lastly, 
if  I  should  say  further  that  the  exports 
of  machinery  and  transport  equipment 
exceeded  total  exports  of  all  other 
manufactured  goods,  I  would  perhaps  be 
thought  guilty  of  careless  exaggeration. 

Nevertheless  aU  our  exports  of  iron 
and  steel,  textiles,  footwear,  paper  and 
paper  products,  cc^per  and   aluminum 

products,  and  anything  else  in  the  long 
list  of  our  exports,  do  not  reach  a  total 
value  half  the  level  of  our  exports  of 
machinery  and  transport  equipment.  Be- 
fore 1958  we  were  in  a  strong  export 
posture  in  steel,  textiles,  and  many  other 
items  in  which  we  are  now  in  a  defiicit 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  comes  very  close  to 
putting  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket.  Eco- 
nomically it  adds  up  to  a  very  weak 
foundation  for  our  world  trade  position. 

These  facts  have  been  uncovered  in  a 
brief  analysis  made  by  O.  R.  Strackbeln, 
whose  revealing  analysis  of  the  imeven 
impact  of  the  10-percent  supplemental 
duty  on  Imports  I  recently  placed  in 
the  Record. 

Because  of  Its  vital  bearing  on  the 
whole  question  of  our  trade  policy,  which 
is  in  the  process  of  reexamination  and 
offer  Mr.  Strackbeln's  analysis  of  our 
extremely  poorly  proportioned  export 
trade  for  the  Rkcord  at  this  point,  in  the 
hope  all  will  read  it  who  are  concerned 
over  our  obsolete  trade  policy: 
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(By  O.  B.  Strackbeln) 
■me  export  trade  of  the  United  States  hu 
fallen  on  evil  days.  Tills  fact  has  long  been 
concealed  by  the  deceptive  trade  statistics 
Issued  by  the  government,  more  particularly, 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

ITntU  the  past  few  months  these  statistics 
Indicated  an  import  surplus  from  year  to 
year,  from  a  high  of  $7.8  billion  In  1984  to  a 
low  of  $1.4  bUllon  In  1968.  The  1970  export 
surplus  was  shown  as  92.7  blUlon. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1971  a 
deficit  of  $600  million  has  been  Incurred, 
even  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. On  a  basis  of  private  competitive  ex- 
ports, stripped  of  governmentally  assisted 
shipments  to  other  countries,  and  Imports 
reported  on  their  cost  landed  In  this  coun- 
try, rather  than  on  their  foreign  value,  as  is 
the  practice,  the  deficit  was  over  $3  bllUon. 
The  mere  fact  of  a  deficit,  however,  tells 
only  a  part  of  the  story.  Of  much  greater 
significance  Is  the  compoeition  of  both  our 
exports  and  Imports.  It  is  when  the  statistics 
are  examined  In  that  Ught  that  the  true 
proportions  of  o\ir  distress  come  to  light. 
In  the  first  seven  months  of  1971  nearly 
half  or  45%  of  our  total  exports  consisted  of 
machinery  and  transport  equipment  (auto- 
mobiles and  aircraft).  This  was  more  than 
tteice  the  value  of  our  total  offricultural  ex- 
ports, and  an  tii>*«*  a»  '*^<9't  at  our  export* 
of  all  other  manufactured  goodal  The  latter 
Include  textiles  and  apparel.  Iron  and  steel, 
footwear,  paper  and  manufactures,  tires  and 
rubber  articles,  manufactures  of  copper  and 
aluminum,  nuts  and  bolts,  tools,  cutlery, 
glass  pottery,  scientific  apparatus,  cameras, 
miislcal  instruments,  toys,  sporting  goods, 
books,  printed  matter,  plumbing,  heating, 
and  lighting  fixtures,  optical  goods,  furni- 
ture, phonographs,  tape  recorders,  plastic 
articles,  etc. — which  Is  to  say,  the  whole 
gamut  of  manufactures  from  A  to  Z. 

In  1960  machinery  and  vehicle  exports  were 
less  than  a  third  of  our  total  exports,  or  31.9% 
compared  with  45%  in  1971.  As  late  as  1985 
the  percentage  was  only  37.1. 

The  great  stimulus  to  these  exports  was, 
of  course,  our  foreign  Investment  expansion 
and  the  great  technological  leap  of  the  other 
industrial  countries,  which  created  a  strong 
demand  for  our  machinery  and  equipment. 
Since  1965  we  have  exported  $60  billion  of 
machinery  excliisive  of  automobiles  and  air- 
craft. $36  billion  of  It  since  1968,  and  thus 
boosted  foreign  productivity  at  a  lively  pace. 

All  of  this  means  that  but  for  the 
heavy  outflow  of  American  capital  into 
foreign  branch  plants,  or  Joint  ventures, 
plus  the  feverish  efforts  of  other  indus- 
trial countries  to  catch  up  with  us  on 
the  technological  front  by  installing 
modern  mcu^hinery,  our  export  balance 
would  have  been  highly  negative  during 
the  past  decade,  in  fact,  intolerably  so. 

Unfortunately  now  that  the  other 
countries  have  moved  far  forward  in 
meeting  our  productivity,  their  depend- 
ence on  us  for  the  most  productive  ma- 
chinery is  declining.  Indeed  our  Imports 
of  machinery  have  been  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  our  exports.  Our  machinery 
exports,  exclusive  of  transport  equip- 
ment increased  154  percent  from  1960  to 
1970.  Imports  during  the  same  period  in- 
creased 267  percent.  Since  1965  our  ex- 
ports of  machinery — exclusive  of  trans- 
port equipment — through  1970  increased 
64  percent  compared  with  an  import  in- 
crease of  198  percent. 

In  other  words,  while  on  an  absolute 
basis  our  machinery  exports  still  provide 
us  a  big  surplus,  that  surplus  is  shrink- 


ing unmistakably.  This  is  to  say  that  the 
mainstay  of  our  trade  structure  itself  is 
being  eroded.  Other  countries  need  no 
longer  look  to  us  as  the  principal  source 
of  their  own  capital  structure  and  will 
soon  challenge  our  lesul  in  this  sector 
perhaps  as  successfully  as  in  other  fields 
of  export.  Their  advantage  will  then  be 
virtually  complete.  The  vision  of  our 
world  trade  lead  in  "high  technology" 
goods  as  held  in  official  quarters,  is  il- 
lusory. So  long  as  the  wage-produc- 
tivity gap  remains  the  chasm  it  is,  so  long 
will  our  position  continue  to  be  unten- 
able. 

As  for  imports,  those  of  finished  goods 
have  far  outstripped  the  more  moderate 
increase  in  our  imports  of  raw  materials. 
Since  finished  goods  incorporate  the 
fullest  complement  of  labor  the  impact 
on  employment  in  this  coimtry  from  im- 
ports is  at  its  highest. 

CONCLT7SION 

Our  abject  dependence  on  the  expor- 
tation of  machinery  and  transport 
equijanent  as  the  only  h(^)e  of  avoid- 
ing a  complete  fovmdering  of  our  trade, 
is  intolerable  and  can  no  Icmger  be  hid- 
den in  support  of  a  trade  policy  that  is 
absolute  and  highly  covmterproductive 
economically. 

atpenhix 

The  following  table  shows  our  exports 
of  machinery  and  vehicles — ^more  recent- 
ly titled  "transport  equipment" — since 
1950: 


EXPOtTS  OF  MACHINERY  ANO  VEHICLES 

(Dollars  in  bJllions| 

Percent 

Ma- 

ma- 

chin- 

chin- 

Peiceot 

ery  and 

Ma- 

Total 

ery  and 

machin- 

*ehi- 

chinery 

U.S. 

vehi- 

ery 

YMr                ciss 

only 

exports 

cles 

only 

1950 J3.225    $1,776      JlO.  142       31.9  17.5 

1955 5.424      2.837        15.390       35.4  114 

19S0 7.131      4.317       2a300       35.1  21.2 

1965 10.016      6.920       27.003       37.1  25.6 

1970 17.875    11.371        42.593       41.9  26.7 

1971 (1st  7 

mooths) 11.619     6.801        25.820       45.0  26.3 

SMtee:  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  1961.  1970; 
F.T.  990,  VS.  Oepartment  of  Commerce,  December  1970. 


NEW  TREATMENT  FOR  HARD  DRUG 
ADDICTION 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDEHISON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  psist  2  months  I  have 
been  made  awaxe  of  a  medical  develop- 
ment which  may  mean  the  very  sur- 
vival of  our  Nation. 

We  are  all  too  aware  that  hard  drug 
suldlcticni  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions throughout  the  land  and  among  our 
servicemen  abroad. 

No  teenage  American  is  safe  from  it. 
Few  parents  are  not  anguished  by  the 
thought  that  their  children  may  become 
victims. 

The  cost  in  human  lives  and  human 
misery  cannot  be  counted. 


Crime  is  out  of  control.  More  than 
half  of  it  stems  from  hard  drugs. 

An  ancient  civilization  in  this  hemis- 
phere flourished  for  thousands  of  years 
and  mysteriously  vanished.  The  reason, 
we  are  now  told,  was  the  infusion  into 
the  culture  of  a  hard  drug  akin  to 
opium.  It  took  but  60  years  for  the  civili- 
zation to  die.  We  could  be  starting  to  re- 
peat that  experience. 

But  t^ere  may  be  hope. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  La  Verne,  senior  psychia- 
trist at  B^evue  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
and  currently  chi  leave  from  that  institu- 
tion, one  of  the  moving  forces  in  internal 
medicine  and  psychiatry  in  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  has  applied  to  hard 
drug  addicts  a  clinical  treatment  known 
as  the  carbon  dioxide  rapid  coma  tech- 
nique. Dr.  La  Verne  is  the  discoverer  and 
developer  of  this  new  and  generally  un- 
known carbon  dioxide  procedure. 

A  very  high  degree  of  success  has  been 
reported  by  Dr.  LaVeme.  Particularly 
impressive  are  the  percentages  when  me 
adds  together  those  who  had  no  return 
to  drug  addiction  and  those  able  to  ab- 
stain from  narcotics  simply  through 
weekly  CDT  maintenance  therapy.  Both 
categories  were  rehabilitated  to  function 
fully. 

By  comparison,  methadone  merely  sxib- 
stitutes  a  drug  thought  to  be  less  dam- 
aging than  the  previous  one  and  permits 
the  patient  to  fimction  in  society,  but  at 
a  lower  than  normal  capacity.  More  spe- 
cificially,  methsulone  produces  no  clini- 
cal cure.  It  requires  maintaining  the  pa- 
tient on  that  drug  for  many  months  or 
years  with  repeatec*  relapses,  whereas 
with  the  CDT  of  Dr.  LaVeme  his  clinical 
experience  appears  to  produce  effective 
clinical  remissions,  restoring  the  patient 
to  the  commimity  drug  free  and  fully 
fimctional  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 

The  CDT  coma  -  inducing  therapy- 
sounds  a  bit  awesome.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  it  is  not.  It  is  reported  to  be 
thoroughly  safe.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Frank  Manson  of  my  staff  took  <me  of  the 
treatments  three  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Manson. 
of  course,  is  not  an  addict  of  anything 
except  hard  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2  days  ago  I  learned  that 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  medical  in- 
stitutions, the  Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Hospital  of  PhlladelpUa,  has 
determined  that  the  LaVeme  discovery 
for  treatment  of  heroin  addicts  is  worthy 
of  immediate  scientific  evaluation  by  that 
institution  through  a  program  involving 
200  patients.  Commencement  of  the  sci- 
entific evaluation  awaits  only  the  com- 
pletion of  the  detailed  specifications, 
which  should  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 
and  assembly  of  the  necessary  resources, 
including  financial.  Preliminary  findings 
on  the  scientific  evaluation  and  analysis 
may  be  available  within  approximately 
90  days  after  the  program  starts. 

In  terms  of  the  immeasurable  costs  of 
the  spresul  of  heroin  tuldiction,  and  in 
terms  of  money  already  being  spent  on 
heroin  treatment,  the  immediately 
needed  funds  are  quite  modest — ^less  than 
$1  million. 

Private  foundations  and  other  poten- 
tial donors  will  be  contacted  this  week. 
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I  hope  that  these  sources  will  respond 
favorably  and  quickly.  I  hope  also  that 
the  Federal  ezecutlTe  will  make  an  Im- 
mediate supportive  grant  out  of  funds 
already  appropriated  by  this  Ccxigress 
and  do  so  without  delay. 

I  have  conveyed  this  recommendation 
by  telegram  to  the  President.  One  day — 
even  1  hour's  delay  is  unconscionable. 
The  public  and  private  sectors  must  Join 
together  in  an  aU-out  effort  to  find  a  cure 
for  hard  drugs — looking  into  every  pos- 
sible avenue — specifically  and  imme- 
diately into  the  promising  work  soon  to 
be  launched  by  Dr.  LaVeme  through  the 
superb  staff  and  existing  excellent  in- 
patient psychiatric  facilities  of  Hahne- 
mann, which  has  made  such  great  strides 
in  open  heart  surgery,  kidney  trans- 
plants, microbiological  research  and 
many  other  fields.  Hahnemann  is  one  of 
the  major  medical  college  research  cen- 
ters and  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

To  aJl  Americans  who  have  beloved 
ones  who  are  victims  of  the  dread  heroin 
epidemic  which  has  engulfed  our  Nation, 
I  ask  you  to  Join  me  and  communicate 
directly  to  the  President  your  urge  that 
this  vital  program  be  supported  in  or- 
der to  enable  Hahnemann  to  conduct  its 
evaluation  of  Dr.  La  Verne's  treatment.  I 
also  ask  my  fellow  Americans  to  support 
Hahnemann  in  any  way  possible  so  that 
it  may  initiate  its  research  immediately. 

Just  think,  fellow  Americans,  if  indeed 
Hahnemann  by  its  scientific  evaluation 
validates  Dr.  La  Verne's  clinical  findings, 
then  your  beloved  ones  shall  be  salvaged 
and  you  will  have  helped  to  establish 
the  world's  first  cure  for  heroin  addiction 

I  include  the  following  in  the  Record  : 

First,  an  outstanding  article  by  Mr. 
Jerry  Finkelstein,  chairman  of  New  York 
City  Democratic  Party,  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Law  Journel,  which  elo- 
quently caUs  for  an  all-out  national  as- 
sault on  the  hard  drug  epidemic — New 
York  Times,  September  11,  1971. 

Second,  a  first  draft  of  the  proposed 
research  study  by  Dr.  Albert  A.  LaVeme. 
which  includes: 

A  brief  description  of  the  treatment; 

A  list  of  published  articles  on  Carbon 
Dioxide  Therapy,  Rapid  Coma  Technique 
by  Dr.  Albert  A.  LaVeme ; 

A  Blue  Shield  letter  of  July  20.  1971, 
finding  the  therapy  safe  and  eligible  for 
coverage  for  Blue  Shield  members; 

"Carbon  Dioxide  Therapy — ^A  More 
Effective  Rapid  Coma  Technique  for 
Psychiatric  Disorders"  by  Albert  A.  La- 
Verne,  MX). — Behavioral  Neuropsychia- 
try June-July  1970,  graphs  and  illustra- 
tions omitted; 

Sample  random  interviews  of  patients 
treated;  and 

Draft  protocol  for  scientific  evalua- 
tion. 

The  material  follows : 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  H,  1971 1 
tTNHOOKiNo  Addicts 
(By  Jerry  Finkelstein) 

An  astronaut,  back  from  tbe  moon,  dis- 
plays symptoms  oT  an  unknown  disease.  The 
disease  spreads,  killing  many  and  perma- 
nently disabling  most  of  those  who  contract 
It.  What  comes  next? 

Any  science   fiction  fan   knows  that  the 


President  declares  a  national  emergency  and 
appoints  a  czar  with  plenary  powers  to  meet 
tbe  tbieat. 

Uan,  money  and  materials  would  be  oo- 
opted. 
Redtape  would  dissolve. 
All  i^o  oould  conoelTably  contribute  to 
solTlng  the  problems  would  do  so,  wllly-nllly. 

The  Manhattan  Project,  the  New  Deal  and 
the  qtaoe  program  would  be  dwarfed  by 
oomparteon.  And  the  finest  minds,  backed 
by  the  reaouroee  and  power  of  our  country, 
would  solve  the  problems.  The  threat  would 
be  overcome. 

That  Is  fantasy.  But  Is  reality  better?  We 
have  our  own  mutating  Andromeda  Strain 
In  the  oplatee,  barbiturates,  amphetamines 
and  haUudnogens.  Cocaine  has  re-emerged 
and  lab<H«torles  are  Inventing  synthetics 
and  derivatives  faster  than  they  can  be  out- 
lawed. Instead  of  Infection  we  have  ad- 
diction. 

Our  present  Andromeda  Strain  did  not 
come  from  the  moon  or  outer  space.  It  comes 
from  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey  via  the 
laboratories  of  Marseilles,  the  hemp  fields 
of  Mexico,  the  chemical  laboratories  of  great 
iinlverslties  and  from  dozens  of  other 
sources.  It  is  spread  by  human  rats  and  Uce 
rather  than  more  primitive  vectors.  It  does 
not  kill  quickly  and  cleanly  nor  disable 
neatly  and  tidily.  It  also  degrades. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  scope  of 
the  drug  crisis.  Anyone  who  needs  to  be 
convinced  that  there  is  a  drug  epidemic  must 
be  a  newly  trained  translator  In  Peking. 

What  do  we  actiially  have  to  meet  the 
drug  crisis?  Piecemeal  programs  and  minus- 
cule financing.  Temporizing  statements  and 
dangerous  pcmaceas. 

The  lack  of  basic  research  is  frightening. 
We  know  more  about  moon  rocks  than  mari- 
juana. Is  it  dangerous  or  not?  Should  we 
legalize  it  or  class  It  with  the  hard  drugs? 
Ironically,  the  only  answer  given  as  to  why 
marijuana  and  other  hallucinogens  should 
not  be  legalized  comes  not  from  science  b\rt 
from  history.  Only  two  societies  tolerated  the 
widespread  use  of  hallucinogens:  the  Arab, 
which  then  managed  to  turn  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Its  world  Into  a  desert;  and  peyote- 
chewlng  trtbes,  whose  noblest  hour  came  as 
their  hearts  were  ripped  out  as  human  sacri- 
fices to  foreign  gods. 

As  to  hard  drugs,  a  current  palliative  is 
methadone,  which,  like  heroin,  is  a  derivative 
of  opium.  E^en  as  a  palliative,  this  is  inade- 
quate; and  we  must  heed  the  nagging  mem- 
ory that  the  original  xise  for  heroin,  as  the 
authority  Hlndesmlth  notes,  was  "as  a  non- 
hablt-formlng  substitute  for  opiimi  or  mor- 
phine or  as  a  cure  for  drug  addiction." 

What  is  urgently  needed  is  a  strongly 
financed,  well -coordinated  mobUlzatlon  of 
the  nation's  resources  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  put  ar  end  to  this 
national  disaster  and  disgrace. 

The  United  Statea  has  attacked  many  diffi- 
cult problems  and  found  solutions  through 
massive  injections  of  money  and  talent.  Drug 
abuse  should  be  approached  In  the  same 
manner. 

Why  haven't  the  obvious  steps  been  taken? 

Cost  should  be  no  consideration.  The  Man- 
hattan Project  produced  the  atomic  bomb — 
and  radioactive  Isotopes  are  a  mainstay  of 
modem  medicine. 

The  space  program  put  men  on  the  moon — 
and  whole  industries  produce  undreamt  of 
products  (Including  advanced  prosthetics) 
as  a  result. 

Can  one  conceive  of  the  potential  by- 
products of  the  war  on  addiction?  Wholly 
apart  from  the  heartbreak  tragedies  pre- 
vented, the  crime  and  corruption  uprooted, 
and  the  malaise  of  fear  eliminated,  we  can 
predict  priceless  discoveries  in  biochemistry, 
psychology  and  many  other  fields. 


Who  would  oppose  any  remotely  reasonable 
steps  taken? 

IndustrlallatB  with  billions  lost  annually 
from  lowered  productivity,  absenteeism  and 
theft? 

Unions  with  their  members  fearful  for  their 
children? 

Farmers  with  the  Infection  now  spreading 
to  the  most  remote  communlUea? 

Churches? 

Blacks? 

Judges  and  lawyers? 

Physicians? 

Shopkeepers? 

Liberals? 

Conservatives? 

Only  organized  crime  would  oppose  s  war 
on  addiction. 

How  old  are  your  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters? I  have  two  granddaughters  and 
hope  for  more.  I  would  revere  any  man  who 
could  wipe  out  addiction — and  so  would 
you. 

Polio  crippled,  but  it  did  not  debase.  Can- 
cer klUs,  but  it  does  not  degrade. 

We  honored  Drs.  Salk  and  Sabln  for  con- 
quering polio.  A  greater  mantle  awaits  the 
conquerer  of  cancer. 

Why  has  no  one  made  a  name  for  himself 
as  Mr.  Antl- Addiction?  Is  It  because  the 
Job  of  making  any  serious  Impact  is  too 
great  for  anyone  but  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

The  President  has  a  unique  opportunity 
Already,  with  the  freeze,  he  has  established 
that  he  has  the  capacity  for  taking  drastic 
action,  together  with  the  ability  to  accept 
ideas  from  others  regardless  of  party.  I 
pray  that  he  will  use  his  great  powers 
against  the  common  enemy  of  mankind  and 
start  to  vanquish  drug  addiction  now.  We 
can't  wait. 

PaoposzD  Rkbkarch  Stttdt:   Cakbon  Dioxidb 

THXKAPY RAFm       CO&tA       TxCHNIQtTX       FOB 

TaXATMXKT    OF    HXBOIN    ADDICTION 

(Submitted  to  Hahnemann  Hospital  and 
School  of  Medicine,  August  34.  1971.  by 
Albert  A.  LaVerne,  MJ3.,  New  York,  N.Y.) 

CARBON    DIOXn)C    TXBATMKNT    OF    HKBOtN 
ADDICTS 

Fifty  heroin  addicts  were  treated  with 
Carbon  Dioxide  Therapy  (CDT)  of  the  Rapid 
Coma  Technique.  All  had  previously  received 
conventional  treatment  methods  as  metha- 
done, various  psychiatric  treatment,  hospital- 
ization, with  no  success  and  were  considered 
to  be  hard  core  refractory  patients.  CDT  re- 
sults were  ettectlve  and  lasting  in  48%  (34) 
with  no  return  to  drug  addiction  for  1  to  6 
years  follow-up.  33%  (11)  relapsed  but  were 
able  to  abstain  from  narcotics  when  placed 
on  weekly  CDT  maintenance  therapy.  30% 
(15)  were  treatment  failures.  There  were  no 
adverse  effects  from  CDT. 

The  treated  group  varied  from  ages  17  to  28. 
The  majority  of  patients  were  male.  Two- 
thirds  -/ere  from  low  Income  families.  One 
third  were  middle  and  high  Income  families. 
Acute  patients  were  hospitalized  for  a  period 
of  3  to  4  weeks,  then  discharged  for  ambu- 
latory CDT.  Twenty  percent  of  the  group 
were  treated  with  CDT  while  on  methadone 
which  was  tapered  off,  discontinued,  and 
CDT  completed. 

Obaervationa 
There  Is  a  dramatic  loss  of  craving  for 
heroin  or  methadone  soon  after  CDT  is 
initiated.  An  Intense  transference  develops 
in  the  patient  after  only  a  few  CDT  treat- 
ments, associated  with  a  strong  motivation 
and  genuine  desire  to  abandon  drug  usage. 
Many  of  these  patients  begin,  for  the  first 
time,  to  show  a  quality  of  compassion  and 
concern  for  their  family,  friends,  and  people. 
What  once  was  a  self-centered,  pleasure  ori- 
ented individual,  now  becomes  a  kind,  loving 


person  with  a  social,  jMrsonal  and  family 
conscience.  The  patient  becomes  a  cooperative 
subject  for  rehabilitation  with  renewed  hope 
and  the  will  to  develop  his  underlying  poten- 
tials. Frustration  level  and  the  capacity 
for  sustained  effort  become  high.  Most  pa- 
tients look  forward  to  the  next  treatment  and 
are  eager  to  recruit  their  friends  to  join  the 
CDT  group. 

There  Is  a  personality  as  well  as  a  metabolic 
change.  Sleep,  eating  habits  are  enhanced. 
Personal  hygiene,  health  and  mental  func- 
tioning in  all  areas  are  improved,  and  there 
Is  an  overall  sense  of  well-being. 

Orateful  parents  of  these  patients  begin  to 
demonstrate  a  genuine  renewed  Interest  In 
their  children  whom  they  had  once  given 
up  as  lnc\irable  and  lost.  There  soon  develops 
wholesome  family  ties  and  relationships  with 
one  another.  Some  of  these  families  now  be- 
come active  In  community  affairs  seeking  to 
help  others  who  might  be  similar  victims  of 
the  scourge  of  drug  addiction. 
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Blttc  Shield, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  20, 1971. 
Be  Blue  Shield  Coverage  for  Carbon  Dioxide 
Therapy    Rapid    Coma    Technique    (La- 
Veme Technique) . 
Albert  A.  LaVsxne,  M.D. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

DxAR  Dr.  LaVerne:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  2,  1971.  in  which  you  requested 
consideration  by  United  Medical  Service  of 
New  York  for  your  Rapid  Coma  Technique. 
After  Investigation  of  this  modality  of 
treatment,  along  with  the  moat  recent  data 
submitted  by  the  Institute  of  Carbon  Diox- 
ide Therapy,  our  Medical  Staff  has  found 
this  tc^  be  a  safe  and  effective  mode  of  treat- 
ment that  is  superior  to  previously  used  Car- 
bon Dioxide  techniques.  Therefore,  coverage 
for  Blue  Shield  members  who  are  receiving 
the  LaVeme  Rapid  Coma  Technique  has  been 
approved. 

A  definite  answer  as  to  what  is  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  this  treatment  under  the 
various  UMS  contracts,  will  be  decided  by  the 
Medical  Policy  Committee  when  they  dlscuas 
the  LaVeme  Technique  on  their  agenda.  For 
the  time  being,  rates  will  be  consistent  with 
other  Biological  treatment  modalities. 

We  sure  pleased  that  we  are  now  able  to  In- 
clude this  modality  of  treatment  as  an  ac- 
cepted and  useful  method  In  medicine. 
Sincerely, 

Anthont  Lac  a  no. 
Medical  Policy  Coordinator. 

Medical  Staff. 


[From   Behavioral    Neuropsychiatry,    June- 
July  1970] 
Carbon  Dioxmx  Thkrapt  :  A  More  Effkctivb 
Rafd   Coma  Tecrniqitx   for   Pbtchiatrio 
Disorders 

(Graphs  and  illustrations  omitted) 

ABSTRACT 

High    concentrations    of    carbon    dioxide 
(over  40%)  and  oxygen  mixtures  to  Induce 
re^id  coma  (Rapid  Coma  Technlc)  were  first 
reported  by  LaVeme  In  1962.  More  than  200,- 
000  such  treatments  have  been  safely  admin- 
istered, and  been  found  therE^MUtically  more 
effective  and  less  anxiety-producing  than  the 
lower  carbon  dioxide  concentrations  used  by 
the  prolonged  coma  (Meduna)  method  pre- 
viously used  by  others.  The  new  method  used 
in  this  study,  a  modified  Rapid  Coma  Tech- 
nlc, consisted  of  first  aerating  the  patient  by 
Inhalation  of  100%  oxygen  for  10-30  mln; 
then,  without  aUowlng  breathing  of  room  air 
and  while  the  patient  is  fuUy  conscious,  he  is 
instructed  to  breaith  deeply  4-10  breaths  of  a 
mixture  of  75%  carbon  dloxide-a6%  oxygen. 
The  face  mask  Is  then  ranoved  while  the  pa- 
tient is  grtUl  frequently  conscious.   Imme- 
diately  thereafter,   be   lapses    into   \mcon- 
Bclousneaa  and  hyperventilates  with  the  re- 
turn to  full  oonadousneas  several  minutes 
later.  He  may  then  abreaot  by  narrating  a 
dream  experience  which  he  may  describe  as 
unpleaaant,  pleasant,  or  exhUwaUng.  Treat- 
ments are  administered  three  times  weekly 
for  a  series  of  30  or  more  treatments.  This 
new  method  of  treatment  has  been  found  to 
be  both  aal»  and  ft»«wiiy  effective  In  8(V-45% 
of  a  group  of  250  patients  In  acute  and 
chronic  psychiatric  disorders  of  the  neurotic 
and  psychotic  variety.  Clinical  Improvement 
appears  to  be  significantly  greater  If   the 
patient  is  administered  pollution-free  air  for 
10-30  »"<"  Immediately  poet-treatment.  Con- 
trol patients  failed  to  manifest  significant 
clinical  changes.  A  hypothesis  and  ratlonsLle, 
re:  Air  PoUutlon  vs.  Healing  and  Inferencee, 
are  postulated. 

INTRODTJCnON 

Although  carbon  dioxide  inhalation 
therapy  (CDT)  was  first  Introduced  In  psy- 
chiatry over  40  years  ago,  it  has  never  quite 
come  into  vogue  as  a  proved  scientific  tool  for 
the  psychiatrist.  Composed  of  substances 
(CO,  and  O,)  which  are  natural  to  the  meta- 
bolic, physiological,  and  biochemical  proc- 
esses basic  to  life  itself,  and  possessing  the 
capacity  to  induce  profound  changes  In  these 
processes,  CDT  has  repeatedly  aroused  the 
scientific  curiosity  of  InvestlgatorB.  They  In 
turn  aUempted  to  establish  and  renew  In- 
terest in  the  use  of  CDT  in  their  untiring 
search  for  a  safe,  effective,  and  lasting 
method  for  the  alleviation  of  the  mental  and 
emotional  ills  of  man.  As  a  result,  numerous 
modificaitions  of  CDT  have  been  proposed  and 
enthusiastically  proclaimed  by  proponents 
as  breakthroughs.  However,  such  enthusiasm 
was  frequently  not  shared  by  other  investiga- 
tors who  could  not  duplicate  comparable 
clinical  results.  For  this  reason  and  others, 
Its  popularity  declined  and  CDT  withered  on 
the  vine.  The  author  has  ait  one  time  or  an- 
other been  both  an  enthusiastic  proponent 
and/or  a  disenchanted  Investigator.  However, 
imagination  and  constructive  effort  are  not 
the  sole  Ingredients  reqxilred  in  research.  The 
investigator  must  also  possess  the  qualities 
of  humility,  diligence,  and  perseverance.  He 
must  continue  his  search  for  truth  via  the 
prlnc^les  of  scientific  logic  combined  with 
an  intuitive  approach  that  may  perhaps 
eventually  be  productive  of  genuine  results 
and  success.  •  •  • 

In  1987,  Kbit  (28)  first  reported  the  use  of 
30%  carbon  dioxide  in  oxygen  mlzturee  on 
anxiety  states  in  neuzottos.  In  1948,  Meduna 
(43)   reported  the  use  of  30-30%  CO,  in  O, 


mixtures  on  a  larger  variety  of  neurotics. 
Subsequent  modlfloatlons  of  Medxina's 
method,  by  others  (38,  41, 49,  60)  utilized  sub- 
coma  doses  or  Introduced  pure  OO,  Into  the  I 
breathing  bag  after  15-30  breaths  of  the  30-| 
30%  mixture  to  an  undetermined  and  un- 
known concentration  of  OO,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  deeper  coma.  "Hie  technics  used  by 
the  aforementioned  workers  may  be  described 
as  slow  coma  technics.  The  OO,  concentra- 
tion is  not  higher  than  40%,  and  the  patient 
breathes  the  gas  for  20-50  oonseoutlve 
bfeaths,  which  produces  gradual  and  pro- 
longed physiological  changes  lasting  from  In- 
duction phase  throu^  coma,  and  finally,  to 
the  return  of  full  oonsoiousness.  For  example, 
Meduna's  multiple  breath  technique  of  a  30% 
CO,  in  O,  mixture  (40)  requires  an  average 
of  3  mln  for  SO  consecutive  breaths  to  i»t>- 
duce  coma;  the  return  to  full  consciousness 
requires  2  mln,  for  a  total  of  6  mln. 

In  contrast,  the  M4>id  coma  technics,  which 
were  first  reported  hj  LaVeme  (26)  in  1952, 
oonslBt  at  a  higher  ooooentratlon  of  carbon 
dioxide,  above  40%,  usiMiUy  70-80%  CO,  in 
O,  mixtures.  These  h]|^  ooncentaatlons  of 
CO,  are  initroduoed  to  the  respiratory  tract 
suddenly,  so  that  rapid  changes  of  brief  dura- 
tion are  produced  leading  to  subooma  or  coma 
levels  and  then  to  the  return  of  full  con- 
sciousness. For  example,  a  single  breath  of 
70%  OO,  in  O,  mixture  (single  breath  technlc 
with  breath  holding)  (27),  is  forcibly  in- 
haled by  the  patient,  producing  unoonsclous- 
nass  in  8  sec  and  a  return  to  full  conscious- 
ness In  22  sec,  for  a  toUl  ot  SO  sec.  Eight 
breaths  of  a  76%  00,-0,  mixture  (rapid  coma 
multiple  breath  technlc)  (27)  produces  a 
level  of  ocHna  (anesthesia)  oomparahto  to 
that  produced  by  20  breaths  of  Meduna's 
30%  CO,-70%  O,  mixture,  producing  uncon- 
sciousness in  15  sec  and  a  return  to  full  con- 
sciousness in  75  sec. 

RATIONALE     OF    CDT    AND    RAFm     COMA    TSCHNIC 

Physiological  Effect  on  the  Brain 

The  mechanism  of  action  of  COi  is  un- 
known. Various  physiological  and  endo- 
crinological mechanisms  have  been  suggested. 
In  Rapid  Coma  Technlc,  the  following  mech- 
anisms have  been  postulated: 

I.  According  to  Gellhom,  (17).  high  con- 
centrations of  COi  reduce  the  excitability  of 
the  hypothalamlc-cortlcal  system,  which  may 
account  for  the  reduction  of  emotional  ten- 
sion in  the  psychoneurotic. 

n.  According  to  LaVeme  (30),  the  high 
concentrations  of  COi  suddenly  introtfuoad 
into  the  req;>lratory  •   •   • 

The  adaptive  stress  reaction  is  both 
psychic  and  physiological.  Psyschlc  stress 
consists  of  three  phases:  (a)  apprehension 
prior  to  the  treatment;  (b)  fear  of  becom- 
ing unconscious;  and  (c)  excitement  ex- 
perienced during  anesthesia  with  OOi  during 
Stage  n  and  the  subsequent  abreactlon.  It 
is  the  latter  phase  (c)  with  which  we  are 
primarily  concerned  in  psychic  stress. 

Physiological  stress  involves  endocrinologi- 
cal and  neurophyslologlcal  mechanisms.  It 
Is  assumed  that  by  repetitive  OOi  treatments, 
the  stress  organs,  which  were  previously  In 
a  state  of  bypofunctlon  or  malfunction,  will 
become  conditioned  to  function  more  ef- 
fectively and  eventually  bring  the  patient 
into  a  clinical  remission.  There  is  suggestive 
eq>erlmental  evidence  that  COt  therapy 
stimulates  the  stress  organs  (17.28.80.62).  It 
is  necessary  to  buffer  the  psychic  stress  to 
an  optimum  and  to  m^l"**'"  adequate 
threshold  levels  of  physiological  stress  In 
order  to  achieve  satlsfaotory  clinical  results. 

It  can  be  stated  that  In  concentrations 
above  20%,  CO,  acts  as  an  irritative  anes- 
thetic inhalant  with  considerably  lees  than 
60%  effectiveness.  Its  greatest  disadvantage  is 
its  prolonged  excitement  phase  in  transition 
from  consciousness  to  unoonsciouness;  that 
is,  from  Stage  n  to  Stage  m  of  anesthesia 
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(80) .  In  the  deeper  levels  of  CO,  aneetbeaU. 
there  is  Inhibition  at  cortical  control  with 
subsequent  subcortical  release.  ThU  reauiu 
in  the  abreactlon  which  U  peculiar  to  (X>, 
then4>y.  The  reTarao  neurophyalologlcal  tt' 
feots  occur  as  the  CO,  Is  blown  off.  toperl- 
ences  of  the  Stage  of  excitement,  namely 
Stage  II  of  anesthesia,  and  the  subcortical 
abreactlon  are  replete  with  emotional  pain 
for  the  patient.  It  Is  the  recollection  of  the 
acute  and  crude  pain  on  the  cortical  and 
subcortical  areas  that  is  resiwnslble  for 
treatment  failures  and  treatment  anxiety  so 
frequently  encountered  In  all  forms  of  CO, 
therapy.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  therapist 
reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  cortical  and  subcortical  registra- 
tion of  pain. 

Seventy-five  percent  CO,  as  used  In  Bapld 
Coma  significantly  reduces  the  Interval  of 
excitement  to  a  duration  of  3-6  sec,  and  more 
quickly  carries  the  patient  Into  the  next 
Stage  of  anesthesia.  Stage  in  (unconscious- 
ness). This  pharmacological  property  pre- 
sents a  desirable  advantage  over  30%  CO,  as 
used  in  Slow  Coma  which  has  a  considerably 
longer  period  of  excitement  with  a  duration 
of  10-25  sec.  (Table  I) 

in  order  to  reduce  the  Intensity  and  dura- 
tion of  cortical  and  subcortical  registration 
of  emotional  pain  produced  by  CO,.  It  became 
necessary  to  employ  an  induction  anesthetic 
agent  which  would  buffer  these  undesirable 
effects.  Meduna  (40)  recognized  this  problem 
and  In  IBSa  Introduced  undiluted  nitrous 
oxide  as  Induction  anesthesia  prior  to  CO, 
therapy.  •   •  • 

Such  premedication  Is  necessary  to  obtain 
successful  clinical  resiUts  and  to  smooth  or 
enhance  Induction.  It  may  also  potentiate 
the  CDT  effect,  and  Is  Invaluable  for  the 
proper  clinical  management  of  the  patient. 
CO  .  above  15%.  depresses  cerebral  electrical 
activity.  On  an  electroencephalogram  tracing 
(19,39)  this  may  even  approach  the  zero 
point  (54).  and  as  the  CO,  Is  blown-off  via 
hyperventUatlon,  the  following  sequence  of 
electrophysiological  phenomena  ensue  (Table 

II): 

1.  A  resumption  of  Innate  neuronal  ac- 
tivity. 

2.  The  neuron  so  sensitized  by  the  CO,  Is 
extremely  susceptible  to  the  Intra-  and  ex- 
traneuronal  chemical  milieu,  partlciilarly 
the  premedication  or  other  extraneous  agent 
administered  to  the  patient. 

This  Is  readily  demonstrated  when  photic 
stimulation  Is  applied  over  the  patient's  eyes 
at  this  point.  If  the  flicker  frequeiicy  Is  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  patient's  natural 
alpha  frequency,  the  post  treatment  clinical 
response  Is  often  adverse  resulting  In  irrita- 
bility, confusion,  Insomnia.  This  superim- 
posed flicker  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  photic 
driving  effect  as  the  quiescent  nueron  re- 
establUhes  its  electrical  activity. 

CO5  above  15%  Is  the  moat  potent  cerebral 
vaaodllator  known  (53).  It  also  Induces 
unique  and  profound  depression  of  electrical 
activity  of  the  neuron  (18)  far  below  the 
resting  state  potential  rendering  the  neuron 
relaUvely  quiescent.  Then  depending  upon 
the  pharmacological  cellular  milieu  com- 
bined with  preexisting  innate  factors,  elec- 
trical activity  of  the  neuron  is  resumed  as 
the  CO,  is  blown  off  via  hyperventilation 
generally  establishing  a  healthier  cortlcal- 
subcortlcal  circuitry.  Then  follows  a  re- 
bound period  of  neuronal  hyperexcltablllty 
as  described,  lasting  16  mln  to  several  hours. 
Physiological  rebound  Involves  different 
mechanisms  such  as  the  pituitary-adrenal 
axis  resulting  In  heightened  phjrslcal  and 
mental  function  for  the  first  2-4  days  re- 
sulting in  Improved  generalized  functioning 
associated  with  a  lowering  of  inhibitions, 
euphoria.  Then  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
mild  mental  and  physical  lassitude  and 
fatigue  diminishing  toward  normal  activity 
by  the  seventh  day. 

According  to  Lorente  de  N6  (36)  CO,  pro- 


duces the  following  changes  in  the  central 
nervous  systam:  increase  In  membrane  po- 
tential. Increase  in  the  threshold  of  stimula- 
tion. Increased  ability  to  r«lease  energy,  de- 
crease of  fatigability.  •  *  * 

According  to  Schmidt  (63),  CO,  has  a 
specific  vaaodllator  effect  on  cerebral  vessels. 
Of  a  large  variety  of  agents  which  have  been 
found  capable  of  dilating  cerebral  veasels, 
CO,  produces  the  maximal  Intracranial  dila- 
tation. 

Schaefer  (62)  has  demonstrated  stimula- 
tion of  the  pituitary  and  adrenal  glands  in 
«.nitnfci«  when  exposed  continuously  to  high- 
er concentrations  of  CO,. 

RATION AU:  OF  PHrrSKATMENT  AKRATION  (100% 
OXTOXN)  AND  POST-TKXATMENT  AKXATION 
(FTTU  AIB)   IN  CDT 

Pretreatment  aeration  with  100%  oxygen  In 
all  types  of  CDT  should  always  be  admin- 
istered to  avoid  excess  stimulation  of  chemo- 
receptors,  neurogenic  mechanisms,  regulatory 
and  other  body  mechanisms  which  may  lead 
to  occasional  Irreversible  adverse  cardiores- 
piratory reactions  of  prolonged  apnea,  fibril- 
lation, and  cardiac  arrest,  as  described  in 
published  literature  by  this  author  (28.69) 
and  In  unpublished  reports  by  others.  Ade- 
quate pretreatment  aeration  with  100% 
oxygen  saturates  the  vital  medullary  and 
other  CNS  centers  Including  the  myocardium. 
This  serves  as  a  buffer,  provides  essential 
reserve  oxygen,  and  facilitates  the  recovery  of 
biochemical,  electrochemical,  and  physiologi- 
cal processes  of  the  CNS  and  autonomic 
nervous  systems  involved  In  the  recovery 
from  Stage  III  of  anesthesia  to  Stage  I  and 
consciousness.  Oxygenation  with  pure  oxygen 
and  aeration  with  pure  air  removes  intra- 
and  extxa-cellular  toxins  or  pollutants,  and 
renders  tissues  pollution-free  or  decontami- 
nated, eliminating  noclferous  toxins  from 
metabolism  of  body  reactions.  Pretreatment 
aeration  may  also  create  greater  differentials 
In  pH,  emzyme  reactions,  and  electrochemi- 
cal voltage  of  neurons  (19).  As  treatments 
progress,  there  develops  a  cumulative  thera- 
peutic effect  comparable  to  a  "resetting"  of 
the  normal  brain  rhythm  and  extinction  of 
pathological  reverberating  circuits  which  may 
be  responsible  for  the  neuropsychopathology 
and  the  clinical  symptoms  of  the  Illness.  The 
patient  will  frequently  describe  a  subjective 
feeling  of  physical  well  being.  Improved 
mental   functioning,   and   rejuvenation. 

ICXTHODOLOGT 

The  patient  lies  down  or  sits  in  an  up- 
holstered chair.  Patients  who  tend  to  move 
excessively  during  treatment,  require  re- 
straints for  their  own  protection.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rare. 

At  the  initiation  of  CDT,  the  patient  Is  In- 
structed to  always  keep  the  mouth  open, 
breathe  de^ly  and  slowly  at  all  times,  and 
to  Inhale  and  exhale  fully.  Reaasiirance  is 
important.  The  patient  must  be  told  that  he 
will  be  breathing  more  oxygen  during  the 
COi  treatment  than  there  la  in  room  air, 
that  the  CO>  gas  Is  pungent  as  "the  bubbles 
of  soda  water  that  occasionally  sting  his 
nostrils."  This  is  strictly  a  voluntary  type  of 
treatment  In  which  the  patient  Is  "In 
charge."  Instruct  him  to  raise  his  hand  as  a 
slg^nal  if  breathing  becomes  difficult  or  for 
any  reason,  and  that  the  therapist  will  Im- 
mediately remove  the  mask  and  stop  the 
treatment. 

The  therapist  must  be  patient,  reassuring, 
and  comforting.  Most  patients  develop  con- 
fidence and  overcome  fear  of  the  treatment. 
The  patient  will  eventually  learn  to  breathe 
properly  and  deeply  in  order  to  obtain  maxi- 
mal benefits  of  treatment.  Pre-treatment 
consists  of  administering  10-30  minutes  of 
pure  oxygen.  Then  without  allowing  breath- 
ing of  room  air,  the  patient  Is  given  4-10 
breaths  of  a  mixture  of  76%  carbon  dioxide — 
25%  oxygen  and  lapses  Into  unconsciousness 
(CO,  coma)  for  less  than  a  minute.  Immedi- 
ately thereafter,  he  is  given  10-20  minutes  of 


pure  air,  with  the  return  to  full  conscious- 
ness. Face  masks  and  gases  are  Interchanged 
rapidly  to  avoid  infiltration  of  room  air.  For 
the  refractory  patient  and  for  more  effective 
clinical  response,  use  the  longer  duration  of 
pre-oxygenation    and   poat-aeration.* 

Shallow  breathers  require  more  CO,  in- 
halations to  Induce  adequate  coma.  Those 
who  manifest  Increased  sensitivity  or  a  low 
threshold  of  reaction  wlU  require  fewer 
breaths.  Instruct  the  patient  to  count  each 
inhalation  by  finger  counting.  This  prevents 
therapist  from  inadvertently  overtreating. 

Do  not  overtreat  the  patient  with  too  many 
breaths  of  CO,  that  will  induce  too  deep  a 
coma.  Observe  respiratory  movements  via  the 
patient  and  the  apparatus.  The  optimum 
number  of  breaths  or  minimal  effective  dose 
(M.EJ}.)  is  that  required  to  produce  a  phys- 
iological electrochemical  response  of  coma 
(unconsciousness),  frequently  manifested  by 
soft  clonic  body  movements — the  equivalent 
of  a  minor  seizure — lasting  3-8  sec.  The  pa- 
tient will  always  be  able  to  know  that  he 
has  "passed  out."  Such  CDT  seizures  are 
never  associated  With  skeletal  injuries  or 
fractures. 

The  clinical  effects  of  CDT  must  not  be 
interpreted  by  brief  post  treatment  intervals, 
but  rather  by  longitudinal  observations  of 
months.  Parameters  of  functioning  In  the 
occupational,  mental,  familial,  and  social 
spheres  are  the  all  Important  determinants 
of  clinical  improvement.  The  therapist  must 
be  aware  that  the  cumulative  therapeutic 
effects  of  CDT  are  refiected  in  the  patient's 
overall  behavioral  patterns. 

The  average  number  of  treatments  is  a  se- 
ries of  25-50  or  more.  Treatments  are  ad- 
ministered three  times  per  week  for  the  first 
12  to  20.  then  twice  weekly  to  once  weekly 
as  clinical  improvement  progresses. 

The  criterion  for  clinical  Improvement,  in 
evaluating  results  of  CDT,  was  the  alleviation 
of  primary  symptoms  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
so  that  the  patient  was  no  longer  incapaci- 
tated for  at  least  6  months.  All  patients  re- 
ceived oral  premedication  1^2-2  hr  prior  to 
treatment. 

Part  I — Patients  pretreated  with  100%  oxy- 
gen for  10-20  mln.  4-10  breaths  of  75%  CO.- 
26%  O,,  then  awaker  In  normal  polluted 
environment. 

Part  U — Patients  pretreated  with  100% 
oxygen  for  10-20  mln,  4-10  breatha  of  76% 
CO,-26%  O,,  then  10-20  mln  of  pure  air  (pol- 
lution free  environment) . 

Double  blind  studies  were  performed  on 
random  selected  groups  of  30  for  Parts  I 
and  n. 

Have  patient  participate  in  the  treatment 
by  counting  with  his  fingers.  This  is  espe- 
cially in^xirtant  for  shallow  breathers  and 
enables  the  therapist  to  avoid  overtreating. 
Patient  can  perform  this  finger  count  for  the 
first  4  breaths,  thereafter  respirations  deepen 
and  become  refiex,  automatic,  and  visible. 
Have  all  the  bags  filled  prior  to  administering 
the  treatment. 

Sterilization  o/  apparatMa 

1.  Wash  face  piece  with  70%  alcohol  sponge 
for  each  patient  and  dry.  This  is  an  added 
precaution  to  avoid  transmittal  of  Infectious 
organisms. 

2.  Humidifiers  may  be  eliminated  to  avoid 
the  spreading  of  infectious  organisms.  In- 
cubating more  readily  in  the  moist  culture 
medium  Inside  the  bags  and  tubes  since  they 
are  difficult  to  disinfect  fully.  Breathing  the 
gases  dry  causes  slightly  more  irritation  on 
the  mucous  membranes,  producing  a  sensa- 
tion of  coughing  and  choking,  so  that  the 
patient  tends  to  Inhale  less  CO,.  If  sterilizing 
facilities  and  several  sets  of  apparatus  are  not 
available,  omitting  the  humidifiers  will  be- 
come necessary.  If  so,  encourage  the  patient 
to  breathe  the  CO,  slowly  and  deeply  to  en- 
sure minimal  effective  dose  of  CO.. 
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•Conversely,  5  mln   pre-oxygenatlon   and 
5  mln  post-aeration  may  suffice. 


PrevutUoatUM 
Kach  patient  requires  minimal  effective 
does  of  each  drug  and  some  variations  of 
medication  for  optimal  therapeutlo  effects  of 
CDT.  Tboee  who  ahow  considerable  appre- 
hension require  more  CNS  sedation  to  In- 
duce moderate  drowslneaa  before  CDT  admin- 
istration. Tboee  who  ahow  prolonged  cerebral 
byperezoltablllty  lasting  several  hours  or  days 
post  treatment  may  be  given:  Dlphenylhy- 
dantoln  0.1-0.4  gm  addltlonaUy  as  premedlca- 
catlon.  and  0.1  gm  BID  in  between  treat- 
ments. Patients  should  not  be  ezoeaalvely 
drowsy  or  ataxic  prior  to  CDT.  For  patients 
with  hypo-  or  hyperactive  autonomic  CNS 
syndromes,  there  are  two  groups: 

1.  Those  with  symptoms  of  anxiety,  ten- 
sion, fatigue,   bradycardia,  sweating,  etc. 

2.  Those  with  symptoms  of  apathy,  cata- 
tonia, tachycardia,  blocking,  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing premedication  has  been  effective, 
respectively:  • 

Group  1 :  Anticholinergic  agent  or  choUnes- 
teraae  reactivator  as  praUdoxline  chloride 
(Protopam)   260-600  mg  Ublet. 

Croup  2:  Cholinergic  agent  as  ambe- 
nomium  chloride  (Mytelase)  6-10  mg  tablet, 
or  pyridoetigmln  bromide  (Mestlnon)  90-180 
mg  tixnespan. 

Children  and  geriatrica  require  amdUer 
doses  of  all  medications. 

Duaser  de  Barenne,  McCulloch.  and  Nims 
{14.  51)  found  as  dl4  Lorente  de  N6  (36)  that 
a  low  pH  of  the  cortex  caused  by  OOt  la  as- 
sociated with  both  decreased  electrical  ac- 
tivity and  excitability  of  the  brain  cortex. 
McLennan  and  SlUot  found  that  lowering  the 
brain  pH  deatroya  acetylcholine.  Consequent- 
ly, CDT  creates  a  transient  depletion  of 
acetylcholine.  Premedication  with  chollneiglc 
agents  therefore  may  In  aome  patients  facili- 
tate clinical  recovery,  especially  those  who 
manifest  apathy,  catatonia,  fatigue. 

Basic  Premedication  Regime — CDT 

One  and-a-half  to  two  hours  prior  to 
treatment  the  patient  Is  administered  the 
following  medication  orally: 

Phenobarbltal,  0.1-0.2  gm  (l%-3  gr) 

Pentobarbital.  0.06  gm.  (^  gr) 

Atropine,  0.01  gm-0.03  gm 

Ascortlc  Acid,  0.8  gm 

Nicotinic  Add,  100-300  mg 

Pyrtdoxlne,   60-160  mg- (optional) 

AFPAaATUS 

1.  The  76%  CO,-26%  Oi  mixttire  is  com- 
mercially prepared  within  2%  accuracy  by 
weight.  At  tank  pressures  above  600-700  lb. 
the  CO,  liquefies  settling  to  the  bottom.  How- 
ever, it  \b  preferable  to  order  this  prepared 
mixture  at  this  pressure. 

A  large  cylinder  (H  size)  will  laet  aOO  treat- 
menta  oosttng  90.06  pet  treatment  (in  Mew 
York),  including  preparaittoa  and  delivery. 
Such  a  tank  aells  retell  at  918  per  tank.  If 
100%  bone  dry  cartKjnic  acid  and  100% 
oxygen  are  drawn  from  separate  tanks,  the 
therapist  can  utilize  a  mechanical  gas  mixer 
and  via  a  "y"  tube  hookup,  titrate  his  own 
mixture.  This  would  reduce  the  cost  to  about 
$0.08  per  treaitment  but  requiring  more  time 
of  the  therapist  In  being  certain  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  mixture  and  the  initial  expense 
of  setup.  When  the  commercially  prepared 
mixture  is  used,  the  tank  In  cold  weather 
should  initially  be  placed  horizontally  at 
room  temperature  for  24  hr  before  usage  to 
avoid  liquefaction  of  COa  thereby  impairing 
the  desired  COj-Oj  gaseous  ratio. 

3.  P\ire  air  is  available  commercially  and 
obtained  either  from  low  pollutant  areas  or 
by  chemical  synthesis.  The  latter,  although 
slightly  more  expensive,  Is  preferred. 

The  fiiuilly  prepared  mixture  should  con- 
tain less  than  a  total  of  3  parts  per  tniiii/«» 
of  toxic  pollutants  such  as  carbon  monoxide, 
Bulfiir  dioxides,  oxides  of  nitrogoi,  methana 


*  Note:  Use  cautiously,  only  occasionally. 
May  Induce  exacerbation  of  underlying 
pathological  traits. 


bydrocarbona.  Hannleaa  pollutants  are  xmiod, 
krypton,  argon,  neon.  The  pure  air  mixture 
contaaia  18.85%  oxygen.  80%  nitrogen. 
0.06%  carbon  dioxide.  The  latter  component, 
U  eliminated,  reduoea  the  coat  of  preparation 
of  synetblc  air,  but  Vb»  advlaabiUty  of  its  use 
must  be  further  cUnioaUy  evaluated,  eape- 
clally  if  it  is  to  be  breathed  by  a  patient  for 
many  hourtf  at  a  time.  A  small  room  or  cu- 
bicle can  be  rendered  pollution  tree  by  the 
use  of  pure  air  compressed  Into  tanks,  then 
installed  into  an  area  th*t  la  scaled  to  pre- 
vent external  infiltration.  A  one  way  exhaust 
fan  InataUed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
or  cubicle  will,  with  a  humidifier,  increase  ef- 
ficiency and  quality  of  the  pure  air  diffusion. 

3.  100%  oxygen  la  rsadUy  available  in  large 
(H)  cylinders  and  retails  at  96-#16  per  tank. 

4.  The  CO]  breathing  bag  Should  be  prefer- 
ably an  11  liter  custom-made  bag.  If  not 
available,  then  an  8  liter  bag  may  be  used 
provided  the  valve  delivering  the  gas  will 
deliver  at  least  30  liters  of  gas  per  minute 
since  after  the  second  breath,  the  demand  for 
the  gas  rapidly  increases  due  to  reflex  hy- 
perpnea.  If  an  II  Uter  bag  is  used,  apply  mild 
preasure  to  minimise  rebreathing  by  the 
patient. 

6.  The  preoxygenation  bag  may  be  a  6  or 
8  liter  bag  and  should  fiow  under  continu- 
ous mild  positive  tank  pressure  of  10  liters 
per  minute. 

e.  The  poet  aeration  bag  should  be  an  8 
liter  bag  and  should  provide  a  positive  tank 
pressvire  of  initially  40  liters  for  the  first 
minute,  then  gradually  reduce  to  20  liters 
for  the  remainder.  Connecting  tube  is  stand- 
ard corrugated  1  In.  diameter,  18-24  in. 
long,  from  the  breathing  bag  to  the  3-way 
valve  attached  to  the  face  piece.  A  ^  In. 
diameter  tube,  2-3  ft  long,  connects  the 
breathing  bag  to  the  humidifier  attached  to 
the  reducing  fiow  liter  valve  attached  to  the 
tank.  (Note:  Liter  flow  is  less  without  hu- 
midifiers. ) 

7.  The  humidifier  should  be  able  to  moisten 
the  gases  efficiently  and  should  be  simi- 
lar to  the  variety  used  in  hospital  oxygen 
tents.  Dry  gas  is  slightly  more  difficult  for 
the  patient  to  breathe,  dries  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  then  becomes  more  difficult 
for  the  patient  to  breathe  the  high  concen- 
tration CO,  mixture.  One  disadvantage  la  the 
possible  growth  and  transmittal  of  microbes 
frcxn  one  patient  to  another.  llUs  can  be 
minlmlaed  or  obviated  by  heat  sterilizing  all 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus  carrying  humid- 
ified gas  for  each  patient  or  once  a  day  IX 
not  too  many  are  treated  daily.  Heat  tends 
to  eventually  dry  out  the  rubber  oomp<uients 
unless  made  of  plastic.  A  small  quantity  of  a 
broad  spectrum  antibiotic  (as  10  mg  tetra- 
cycline) may  be  added  to  the  tap  water 
(dawn  from  the  hot  water  faucet)  within  the 
humidifier  and  may  be  used  prophylactically. 
Sensitization  is  unliksly  to  occur  with  the 
minute  quantity  of  antibiotic  inhaled.  How- 
ever, it  la  preferable  to  conlt  use  of  humldl- 
fltfs.  if  possible. 

8.  The  valve  attached  to  the  tank  should 
have  2  meters — one  for  tank  pressiire  and  one 
for  liter  gas  fiow.  In  order  to  adapt  the 
valve  to  deliver  larger  gas  volumes  per  min- 
ute, the  pinhole  exit  at  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  valve  may  be  enlarged  by  a  drill. 

9.  The  face  piece  should  be  preferably  large 
size,  as  a  dental  anesthetic  mask,  constructed 
of  a  tranq>arent  plastic  with  a  soft  rubber 
margin  that  touches  the  patient's  face  ren- 
dering the  mask  air  tight,  comfortable,  and 
permitting  visibility  of  the  mouth. 

A  patient  with  small  facial  features  will 
reauire  a  smaller  siae  mask. 

10.  All  sensory  stimuli  induce  a  profound 
CNS  effect  during  the  critical  reversal  phase 
of  anesthesia.  It  is  useful  and  perhaps  bene- 
ficial for  the  patient  not  to  hear  room  sounds 
such  as  air  conditioner  noise,  the  noise  of  the 
gas  issuing  from  the  tanks  under  preesure, 
etc.,  which  tbotigb  minute,  are  roaring 
sounds  to  the  patient  during  this  critical 
pbase.  The  use  of  sound  filters  (mufflers). 


similar  to  the  kind  personnel  use  at  airports, 
are  applied  ot>er  the  ears  prior  to  treatment. 
Theee  sound  mufflers  may  be  used  after  the 
first  several  vialta  and  when  the  patient  baa 
adjusted  to  treatment. 

nCDICATIONS     FOa     UBS     OF     CDI     KAPID     COMA 
TBCHNIC 

R^ld  Coma  Technlc  is  most  effective  in 
the  neurotic  disorders.  Types  of  illnesses  in- 
clude anxiety  states,  obsessive  compulsive 
stetes,  conversion  hysterias,  phobias,  neu- 
roUc  depressions,  reactive  depressions,  psy- 
chosomaUc  disorders,  stammerers,  neurotic 
homosexuals,  and  neurottc  alcoholics.  Bapld 
Coma  la  not  as  effective  in  schizophrenias, 
manic  depressive,  and  InvoluUonal  psychoses. 
MUed  type  of  schlzopbrenlcs  have  been  en- 
abled to  funcUon  on  an  acceptable  level  of 
community  adjustment,  requiring  weekly  or 
biweekly  maintenance  treatments.  EpUepsy 
is  not  a  contraindication  for  CDT.  Some  types 
of  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  may  benefit 
from  CDT. 

ami  KFTCCTS  OF  THX  NXW  If  ODOnZD  RAPm 
COMA     TSCBMXC 

A  persistent  impleasant  quality  of  CDT  is 
the  fact  that  in  high  concentrations  (above 
20%)  the  gas  Is  a  local  irritant  upon  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  res- 
piratory tract.  ThU  effect  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  percent  concentration  of  CO„ 
After  inhalation  of  a  few  breatha  there  in- 
evitably develops  "suffocation  anxiety"  or 
'air  hunger"  which  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced If  transition  from  Stage  I  to  Stage 
in  (induction)  of  anesthesia  is  prolonged. 
Below  40%  CO,  mixture  this  "suffocaUon 
anxiety"  is  enhanced.  At  76%  CO,  mUture 
this  undeeirable  effect  is  minim«.i  or  absent. 
With  all  concentrations  above  20%  CO,,  after 
the  depressed  (anesthetic)  phase  of  brain 
activity,  there  follows  a  rebound  period  ot 
hyperexcltablllty  which  may  last  from  min- 
utes to  hours  and,  if  cumulative,  for  days. 
All  of  the  aforementioned  physiological  ef- 
fects induced  by  high  ooncentraUons  (rf  CO, 
(above  20%)  frequenUy  produce  an  undesir- 
able side  effect  of  "treatment  anxiety"  that 
seriously  Interferes  with  treatment,  either 
negating  initial  clinical  improvement  or  su- 
perimposing adverse  symptoms  of  severe  anx- 
iety, apprehension,  and  even  terror,  requir- 
ing cessation  ot  treatment.  It  Is  siich  "treat- 
ment anxiety"  that  U  primarily  the  cause  of 
treatment  failure  and/or  amriaaa  advene  re- 
actions with  all  techniques  of  CI>T.  It  is  also 
the  foremost  reason  for  abandonment  of  CDT 
by  either  the  then4>ists  or  tbs  patient. 

Do  not  overtreat.  Too  many  1nhl^l^^^^^^)t^e 
of  CO,  may  cause  treatment  anxiety  and 
rarely  adverse  physiological  reactions,  con- 
sisting of  first  respiratory  apnea,  then  myo- 
cardial instability  and  fibrillation.  The  ther- 
apist is  cautioned  to  stop  a  particular  treat- 
ment if  involuntary  prolonged  apnea  de- 
velops. Management  of  prolonged  apnea: 
secure  a  patient  airway,  extend  the  chin, 
administer  oxygen.  Intubate  if  necessary. 
Subsequent  treatments  require  fewer  inhala- 
tions for  the  particular  CO,  concentration 
and  the  therapist  shoiild  record  the  num- 
ber of  breaths  so  that  he  will  avoid  this  side 
effect. 

Transient  apnea  of  short  duration  (1-3  sec) 
is  Innocuous  and  frequently  disappears  as 
the  patient  Improves,  develops  more  confi- 
dence, and  learns  to  breathe  deeply  aztd 
slowly.  This  should  not  be  confused  with 
transition  apnea  which  occurs  at  the  initia- 
tion of  the  first  CO,  breath,  nor  with  byper- 
ventllatton  apnea  Which  may  occur  momen- 
tarily at  termination  of  CO,  inhalations. 
Management  of  certain  aide  effects  of  CDT 
Is  imperative  in  order  to  obtain  adequate 
clinical  results. 

Side  effects  Involved  are:  (1)  treatment 
anxiety,  (2)  apnea,  (3)  hyperexclUblUty,  and 
(4)  rebound  pbonomenon. 

CONTKAINDICATTONS 

Contraindications  are  severe  hypertension, 
active  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  cardlovascu- 
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Ur  bMirt  (U8ea«e,  MTere  emphytemm,  pro- 
longwt  KpoBti,  ^nmtmoMXX^Xij,  or  kUoeyn- 
craay.  OocaalonaUy  allergic  nuuilXastatloiu 
are  caused  l>7  premedication  reqiilrlng  the 
process  of  elimination  by  the  therapist  and 
substituting  the  offending  drug  for  one  that 
would  produce  a  comparable  pharmacological 
effect. 

OBSSaVATIONS 

The  use  of  100%  oxygen  Immediately  poet 
treatment  seems  to  create  depression  and 
other  adverse  symptoms  for  reasons  un- 
known. On  the  contrary,  experimentally.  It 
was  found  th*t  administration  of  6-10%  CO, 
In  oxygen,  for  1-3  mln,  Immediately  poet 
treatment  overstlmulates  the  patient,  cre- 
ates hyperactivity.  Insomnia,  and  treatment 
anxiety,  but  occasionally  It  la  beneficial  In 
the  sluggish  patient.  In  the  critical  reversal 
phase  of  anesthesia.  In  most  Instances,  the 
patient  should  breathe  normal  atmoepherlc 
air  for  beet  clinical  results.  These  and  other 
post  treatment  stimuli  such  as  photic  stimu- 
lation of  specific  frequency,  and  cholinergic 
vs.  adrenergic  premedication,  which  produce 
pronounced  different  clinical  responses,  svig- 
gest  a  high  susceptibility  of  the  cerebral  neu- 
rons during  the  critical  reversal  phase  of 
CDT  anesthesia  to  specific  metabolites  and 
chemical  agents  In  the  protoplasmic  and  In- 
tracellular milieu  of  cerebral  neurons.  In 
effect.  It  appears  that  the  cerebral  clock  or 
eleotrochemlcal  rhythm  va&j  be  readily  re- 
set or  altered.  This  opens  to  the  Investigator 
a  broad  avenue  of  research  that  may  un- 
cover many,  as  yet  unknown,  mechanisms  of 
brain  and  CNS  function. 

PSOCaAMUINO 

Carbcm  Dioxide  Ther^y  causes  neurophya- 
lologlcal  effects  on  the  brain,  endocrine 
system  and  in  general,  on  all  syartems.  This 
is  manlfeeted  by  an  observable  effect  on  the 
electrical  and  chemical  function  of  the  cell 
unit  that  causes  It  to  charge,  discharge  and 
recbarge.  Any  afferent  Impulse  (stimulus) 
avmUable  to  that  cell  unit  serves  as  a  pro- 
gramming effect  during  the  recharge  vbage  of 
recovery.  If  the  programming  Is  positive,  a 
favorable  clinical  response  will  become  mani- 
fest subsequent  to  the  recovery  phase.  Thla 
Is  easily  demonstrated  during  the  pre-coma 
Btege  or  anesthetic  stage  when  an  adverse 
afferent  stimulus  such  as  painful  pinching 
of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  by  the  therapist 
will  produce  upon  awakening,  profound  Ir- 
ritability, apprehension,  hostility  and  other 
advene  reactions  in  the  patient,  which  may 
last  for  an  entire  week.  Then  If  another  Car- 
bon Dioxide  Therapy  treatment  la  adminis- 
tered without  a  palnfiil  stimulus,  there  re- 
sults a  restorative  and  favorable  clinical 
response  In  the  patient.  Similarly,  any  pain- 
ful afferent  stlmuliu  prior  to  recovery  such  as 
loud  unpleasant  sounds  transmitted  throu^ 
the  auditory  nMre  or  any  other  sensory  af- 
ferent system.  Including  unpleasant  thoughts 
by  the  patient,  will  serve  to  program  the 
patient  In  a  negative  response  and  obviate 
clinical  recovery. 


BKBOLTS 

Part  I — Patients  pretreated  tcJtA  100%  oxy- 
gen anA  pott  treatmtnt  of  normal  air  (poZ- 
luted  environment) 

Two  hundred  and  flTty  patients  were  treated 
with  CDT  Rapid  Ooma  Technlc.  About  100 
of  these,  or  40%.  had  previously  received 
some  form  o<  psychiatric  treatment  unsuc- 
cessfully. One  himdred  and  fifty-two  (60%) 
were  females.  Tta«  age  range  varied  from  10  to 
74  years  of  ags.  TtM  average  age  was  33  years. 

(1)  Seventy-nine  patients  (4S%)  of  the 
psychoneurotic  group  Improved.  Twenty- 
eight  (Sfi%)  of  tliese  were  anxiety  states 
whose  symptoms  were  markedly  alleviated. 
Ten  (12% )  ahowed  moderate  Improvement  of 
conversion  hysteria.  Nineteen  (24%)  depres- 
sions Improved  mildly  to  moderately.  Twelve 
(16%)  of  phobic  and  obsessive  compulsives 
Improved  mildly  to  moderately.  Six  (8% )  had 
psychosomatic  disorders  which  Improved 
moderately.  Three  (4%)  wwe  stammerers 
who  Improved  mildly.  Two  (2%)  were  alco- 
holics who  Improved  mildly  and  required 
weekly  maintenance  treatment  to  obtain 
sobriety. 

(2)  Thirty  (12%)  of  the  psychoneurotic 
group  discontinued  because  of  treatnaent 
anxiety  or  poor  motivation  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  complete  their  series  at  treatments. 

(3)  Seventy-seven  (43%)  psychoneurotics 
failed  to  Improve.  Four  of  this  group  mani- 
fested a  worsening  of  their  symptomotology. 

(4)  Seventy-five  of  the  experimental  group 
were  psychotlos.  Sixty  (80%)  were  schizo- 
phrenics. Of  this  latter  group.  21  (36%) 
showed  mild  to  moderate  Improvement. 

(5)  Five  (7%)  manic  depresslvee  showed 
mUd  to  marked  Improvement.  One  was  a 
treatment  failure. 

(6)  Nine  (12%)  Involutional  depresslves 
showed  mild  Improvement. 

(7)  One  organic  psychosis  showed  no  Im- 
provement. 

Part  la.  Twenty  psychoneurotics  and  pay- 
chotlcs  comparable  to  Part  I  category  were 
pre-treated  with  100%  oxygen  and  post- 
treated  with  normal  polluted  air  as  double 
blind  controls.  Neither  patient  nor  personnel 
knew  the  nature  of  ptt-  or  post-treatment 
aeration.  Ten  psychoneurotics  showed  42% 
cllnloal  Improvement,  and  ten  psychotlcs 
improved  33%. 

Part  lb.  Twenty  psychoneurotics  and  psy- 
chotlcs comparable  to  Part  I  category  were 
pre-treated  with  100%  oxygen  and  po5t- 
treated  with  pure  air  (pollution  free) ,  as  dou- 
ble blind  controls.  Neither  patient  nor  per- 
sonnel knew  the  nature  of  pre-  or  poetreat- 
ment  aeration.  Ten  psychoneurotics  showed 
62%  clinical  Improvement,  and  ten  psychotlcs 
Improved  43%. 

Part  U — Patients  pretreated  with  100%  oxy- 
gen am),  pott  treatment  loith  pollution  free 
air 

Sixty  patlenta  comprised  this  group  chosen 
at  random  from  ccxnparable  categories  of 
Part  I  patients  who  were  previously  treated 


as  Part  I  experimental  group.  The  total  was 
60  of  which  30  were  of  the  psychoneurotic 
variety  and  30  were  of  the  psychotic  variety. 

(1)  Twenty-one  (70%)  of  the  psychoneu- 
rotic group  Improved  moderately  to  markedly. 
They  oomprlaed  anxiety  atatea.  depression, 
obesalve  con^ulslves,  conversion  hysteria, 
psychosomatic  dlaordera. 

(2)  Fourteen  (66% )  of  a  variety  of  schizo- 
phrenics showed  mild  to  marked  Improve- 
ment. 

(3)  Of  the  schlaophrenlcs,  36  who  Im- 
proved as  experimental  patients  In  Part  n, 
28  (80% )  were  lesa  Improved  as  experimental 
patients  In  Part  I.  They  therefore  served  as 
controls  In  themselves. 

An  experimental  group  of  20  random 
selected  patlsnts  of  both  categories  of  neu- 
rotic and  psychotic  varieties  were  treated 
with  CDT  with  only  post  aeration.  The  mean 
average  percentage  of  Unproremsnt  was  32% 
(Pig.  5).  A  slmUar  group  was  treated  with 
CDT  without  pre-  or  postaeratlon.  The  mean 
average  percentage  of  Improvement  was  22%. 

smcicABT 

In  summary.  Rapid  Ooma  Technlc  of  CO, 
therapy  has  been  simplified  to  one  perferred 
technlc.  Extensive  clinical  experience  reveala 
it  to  be  safe,  curative,  and.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  author,  a  useful  tool  n  the  armamentar- 
ium of  the  psychiatric  therapist. 

Rapid  Coma  la  most  iiaeful  In  the  anxiety 
states,  obsessive  oompul^ve  dlaordera,  reac- 
tive depressions,  phobias,  psychosomatic  and 
conversion  hysterias.  It  Is  leas  effective  In 
the  neurotic  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts,  but 
enables  these  patients  to  function  on  a  higher 
plane  In  the  community  when  treated  on 
maintenance  therapy.  It  la  leaat  effective  In 
the  endogenous  depresalons.  psychopathic 
and  psychotic  categories  of  patlenta.  A  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  ambulatory  schlao- 
phrenlcs has  Improved  sufficiently  to  permit 
their  functioning  on  a  more  effective  level. 
Rapid  Coma  has  proved  greater  effectiveness 
In  a  larger  variety  of  psychiatric  Ulnesses 
than  Slow  Coma  Technics. 

An  understanding  of  the  pharmacology 
and  physiology  of  CO,  therapy  justifies  the 
utillaatlon  of  premedication.  This  oonsista  of 
atropine,  aedatlve  doses  of  barbiturate,  as- 
corbic acid,  and  other  adjuvant  medications. 
A  mixture  of  76%  CO,-26%  O,  induces  CDT 
anesthesia.  Pretreatment  oxygenation  and 
posttreatment  a«atlon  with  pollution  free 
air  enhances  therapeusla.  With  this  new 
method  of  Rapid  Coma  there  is  no  possibility 
of  anoxia  at  any  time  during  treatment,  and 
It  has  proved  safe  and  effective  in  a  larger 
variety  of  peychiatric  disorders  than  any 
other  method  of  CDT  used  by  the  author. 

The  diagnosis  of  treatment  anxiety,  a  aide 
effect,  and  Its  management  is  essential  for 
the  sucoeaaful  use  of  CO,  therapy.  Other  aide 
effecta  of  CDT  are  apnea,  hyperexcitabillfy, 
rebound  phenomenon,  and  CO,  hyperaenai- 
tlvlty,  or  Idlosynoraay.  Moat  of  theee  aide  ef- 
fecta are  manageable  and  innocuous.  Some 
require  contraindication  and  discontinuance 
of  CDT. 


TABLE  l.-PHARMACOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE  ON  THE  PATIENT 


Number  ind  *|«nt 


Anesthetic  effectiveness 


Type  of  inhilint 


Transition  stt|e  I  to  III  o(        Staie  II  (excitement)  ot 
anesthesja  anesthesia 


Reflex 
excitability 


Cerebral  cortical 
refistration  o(  pain 


1.  Nitrous  oxide  undiluted  100 

percent. 

2.  CartMn  dioxide  30  percent  (slow 

coma.) 

3.  Carbon  dioxide  70  percent     


Absent. 


Rare Absent. 

Great Very  severe. 


4.  Nitrous  oiide  diluted  with  20 

percent  oxygen. 

5.  Induction  with  nitrous  oxide 

undiluted  cartion  dioxide  30 
percent  (slow  coma). 

6.  Induction  with  nitrous  oxide 

diluted  with  20  percent  oxygen 
premedication  carbon  dioxide  70 
percent  (rapid  coma). 


15  percent  anoxia Nonirrltant.. Smooth,  rapid,  45  to  60 

seconds. 

Unknown  15  percent  plus,  no    Irritent Stormy,  long  duration,  10  to      Moderate  excitement, 

anoxia.                                                                    25  seconds.                              prolonged 
do *) Stormy,  short  duration,  2  to  5    Moderate  excitement,  short do  Extremely  severe 

seconds. 
15  percent  minus,  no  anoxia..  Nomrritant Smooth,  slower,  90  to  120, 

seconds. 
15  percent  plus,  no  anoxia —  Irritant Stormy,  prolonged  durations      Moderate  excitement,  Great Severe 

10  to  25  seconds.  prolonged. 

15  percent  plus,  no  anoxia....  Slightly  irriUnt. Stormy,  short  duration.  2  to      Minimal  eKitement,  short....  Minimal  ...         Minimal 

5  seconds. 


Minimal Rare. 


Absent. 
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The  clinical  results  of  Rapid  Coma  were 
superior  to  those  achieved  with  Slow  Ooma 
Technlc.  The  superiority  of  Rapid  Coma 
Technlc  may  have  been  due  to  the  follow- 
ing: the  physiological  effects,  pharmacologi- 
cal effects,  pre-  and  postaeratlon,  premedica- 
tion, and  the  higher  concentration  (76% 
CO,-26%  O,)  of  the  gas.  The  different 
pharmacological  effecta  are  preaented  in 
Table  I. 

CDT — both  Slow  and  Rapid  Coma  Tech- 
nlc— induce  side  effecta.  Theae  effecta  and 
the  management  of  the  undesirable  aide  ef- 
fects are  preaented  In  Table  n. 

After  perusing  the  data  offered  In  Tablea 
I  and  n,  I  recommend  the  following  points 
for  consideration: 

(1)  Carbon  dioxide  above  20%  Lb  an  ir- 
ritant inhalant.  This  peculiarity  is  a  dou- 
ble edged  sword:  (a)  it  Initiates  the  physio- 
logical stress,  chemical  and  bioelectric  reac- 


tions that  render  It  therapeutic,  (b)  it  pre- 
sents unfavorable  complications  and  aide 
effects  with  all  technics  which  must  be  ade- 
quately controlled  in  order  to  achieve  clini- 
cal reeults. 

(2)  Premedication  is  recommended  for  all 
COi  technics.  It  is  routinely  used  In 
anesthesiology  even  for  minor  procedures, 
for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  reduces  Stage 
n  excitation;  (b)  reduces  reflex  excitability. 
Most  anesthetic  accidents  occur  at  this  level; 
(c)  potentiates  induction  anesthesia;  (d) 
Increases  margin  of  safety  of  inhalant  since 
less  is  required. 

(3)  Anoxia  should  be  avoided  at  all  stages 
of  the  COt  procedure.  Preoxygenation  sat- 
urates the  brain  and  myocardium  prevent- 
ing adverse  reactions,  and  may  enhance 
clinical  Improvement.  Postaeratlon  with  pol- 
lution free  air  may  enhance  therapeiuls  by 


facilitating  more  effective  and  suatalned 
homeostasis  during  the  critical  recovery 
phase. 

(4)  Sedative  doses  of  barbiturate  with 
COi  is  a  jafe  combination,  and  when  used 
properly  doea  not  dq>reaa  reqiiraUon.  Over 
100,000  auch  treatmenta  have  been  auc- 
ceeafully  administered  at  Bellevue  Hospital 
In  very  excitable  patients  It  would  be  imsafe 
to  administer  COt  without  premedication. 

(6)  The  new  Rapid  Coma  Technlc  utUizea 
the  desirable  pharmacological  and  physio- 
logical prlnclplee  of  COi  therapy  and  mini- 
mizes the   unfavorable  side  effecta. 

(6)  Oxygenation  with  pure  oxygen  and 
aeration  with  ptire  air  removes  intra-  and 
extra-cellular  toxins  or  pollutants,  and 
renders  tissues  pollution-free  or  decon- 
taminated, eliminating  noclferous  toxlna 
from  metabolism  of  body  reactions. 


TABLE  ll.-THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE  ABOVE  20  PERCENT  ON  THE  PATIENT 


Number  and  organ 


Effect 


Evidence 


Management 


1.  Respiratory  tract. 


Local  irritation,  histamine  release,  Hyperventilation 
transition  apnea.  70  percent  COi  (rapid  coma)  pro- 
duces greater  irritation  and  transition  apnea  than  30 
percent  (slow  coma). 


Erythema  mucous  membrane,  harsh,  pun- 
gent odor,  difncult  to  breathe,  apprehen- 
sion. 


La   Verne- 17— keto- 


2.  Brain-cortical  and  subcortical: 

(A)  Sensory  areas.... (A)  Pain  registration— psychic  pain  ot  stage  II  and  the    (A)  Clinical  observation. 

abreaction.  Inhibition  of  cortical  control  results 
in  subcortical  motor  release  and  the  abreaction. 

(B)  Hypothalamus (B)  Reduced  excitability  of  hypothalamic-cortical  sys-    (B)  Gellhorn 

tern— reduces  emotional  tension 

3.  Stress  organs:  (A)  Pituitary,  (B)         Adaptive  repetitive  stress Schaeter— animals- 

Adrenal  steroids. 

4.  Myocardium Transient  arrhythmias  are  harmleu— 15  percent  with    Clinical     Goodeian    and    Gilman     EKG 

slow  coma,  18  percent  with  rapid  coma.  COj  per  se       studies— La  Verne, 
does   not  increase  ventricular  irritability.  Serious 
complications  rare:  (1)  Excess  adrenalin  sensitizes 
myocardium.  Irritant  inhalant  may  induce  ventricular 
fibrllation,  (2)  Vagus  overstimulation  via  reflex  of 
pulmonary  alveoli  and  carotid  sinus.  (A)  Bradycardia. 
(B)  Cardiac  arrest 
Above  complications  directly  proportional  to  reflex 
excitability  of  patient  and  stormy  induction  stage 
11.  Incidence  of  occurrence  about  same  in  all  CO) 
techniques. 
5   Autonomic  nervous  system: 
(A)  Sympathetic .. 


(B)  Parasympathetic 


(A)  Adrenergic  predominance  produces:  Tachycardia, 
BP  increase,  flushing,  pallor,  palpitations, 
somatic  tension,  anxiety,  panic,  "raw,  naked 
nerves." 

.CB)  Cholinergic  predominance  produces:  Bradycardia, 
irritability,  restlessness,  agitation. 


Clinical  observation 


Sedative     premedication.     NjO      induction      produce 

analgesia. 
Antihistamine  premedication  neutralizes  histamine. 
Apnea  after  completion  of  1st  CO,  breath  or  prolonged 

and  persistent  transition  apnea  is  contraindicatior  for 

treatment 

Phychic  pain  must  be  kept  minimum  to  avoid  treatment 
anxiety:  (1)  Premedication  sedative  barbiturate  and 
NiO  induction.  (2)  Reduce  intensity  and  duration 
stage  II. 

Avoioovertreatment. 

Minimal  eflective  dose  is  therapeutic 

Avoid  over  treatmeu 

The  following  premedication  is  recommended  lor  all 
CO]  techniques:  (1)  Sedative  doses  barbiturate 
reduce  reflex  excitability  and  stage  II  exDtement 

(2)  Atropine  minimizes  reflex  vagus  overstimulation. 

(3)  Adrenergic  blocking  agent  prevents  ventricular 
fibrillation. 

If  serious  cardiac  arrhythmias  persist  treatment  is 
contraindicated. 


(A)  Premedication  with  adrenergic  blocking  agent  pre- 

vents overstimulation. 

(B)  Premedication    with    cholinergic    blocking   agent 

(Atropine)  prevents  overstimulation. 
There  is  a  delicate  balance  between  sympathetic  and 
parasympathetic— requires  clinical  use  of  both 
adrenergic  and  cholinenergic  blocking  agents— doses 
determined  empirically.  Their  purpose  is  not  to 
paralyze  the  automatic  elements  but  to  prevent  over- 
excitation. 


Note:  Nitrous  oxide  is  no  longer  used  with  rapid  coma  technicv 


Note:  Nitrous  oxide  is  no  longer  used  with  rapid  coma  technics. 

CONCLTJSIONS 

(1)  Carbon  Dioxide  Treatment  is  not  a 
panacea.  It  is,  however,  in  the  author's  ex- 
perience safe,  significantly  therapeutic,  in  a 
large  variety  of  mental  and  emotional  Ill- 
nesses. 

(2)  This  new  Rapid  Coma  Technlc  of  CDT 
should  be  used  more  frequently  by  physi- 
cians for  Its  Indications  for  use,  and  is  more 
effective  than  slow  coma  methods. 

(3)  Many  thousands  of  acute  and  chroni- 
cally ill  patients  may  thereby  benefit  from 
its  administration  and  be  spared  both  hospi- 
talization and  its  prohibitive  exfwnse,  cost 
of  pharmaceuticals  currently  in  vogue,  the 
tremendous  loss  to  society  of  occupational 
man-hours,  and  the  traumatic  Impact  upon 
the  Immediate  family. 

(4)  The  actual  cost  of  the  gases  is  low,  and 
any  physician  can  easily  learn  this  new 
Rapid  Coma  Technlc  of  CDT. 

(5)  CDT,  the  New  Rapid  Coma  Technlc, 
warrants  further  study  and  investigation. 

(6)  The  use  of  pretreatment  oxygenation 
significantly  enhances  the  safety  of  CDT  and 
appeara  to  produce  better  clinical  reaults. 

(7)  Oxygenation  with  pure  oxygen  and 
aeration  with  pure  air  removea  Intra-  and 
extra-cellular  toxlna  or  pollutanta,  and  ren- 
dera  tlasues  pollution-free  or  deoontaml- 
nated.  eliminating  noclferous  toxins  from 
metabolism  of  body  reactiona. 

(8)  The  uae  of  poat  treatment  aeration 


with  nonpolluted  air  seema  to  increase  clini- 
cal efficacy.  However,  the  aclentiflc  validity  of 
this  modification  baa  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, and  further  research  is  recommended. 
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Cabbon  Dioxqe  Thxrapt — Raph)  Coma  Tech- 

NiQux    Trxatmxnt    Or    Drdg    Addiction: 

Saicplx  Random  Intervikws 
intebview  with  bob,   18   teaxs  old 

B.  I  started  using  drugs  about  four  years 
ago,  amphetamines  for  energy  playing  spwrts, 
and  then  I  started  smoking  marijuana,  then 
I  started  shooting  speed,  then  I  got  into 
halluclnagenics  and  then  I  went  into  cocaine 
and  heroin.  I  was  doing  about  fifteen  bags 
a  day. 

N.  How  much  is  that?  Is  that  a  940  habit 
or  a  850  habit? 

B.  That's  a  $75  habit  In  Norwalk.  I  would 
have  to  do  fifteen  bags  in  order  not  to  be 
sick,  but  If  I  had  two  half  a  loads  I  would  do 
thirty.  If  I  could  get  that  much  dope.  I 
wouldn't  get  high  doing  fifteen  bags  a  day — 
that  was  Just  so  I  wouldn't  get  sick.  In  order 
to  obtain  It  I  would  pull  burglaries;  I've  held 
people  up.  The  girl  I  was  going  with — I  used 
to  sell  her  on  the  street  and  I  used  to  deal, 
and  this  was  all  while  I  was  In  high  school. 
This  is  the  year  and  a  half  before  I  got  out 
of  high  school. 

My  normal  procedure  In  the  morning  when 
I  woke  up  would  be  shooting  eight  or  nine 
bags  so  I  co\Ud  wake  up,  so  I  oould  go  to 
school.  I'd  have  to  get  high  again  about  five 


or  six  hours  later,  and  then  I'd  have  to  do  it 
before  I  went  to  sleep  at  night,  and  If  I 
didn't  I  Just  couldn't  function.  I  didn't  think 
it  was  any  type  of  addiction  until  I  was 
shooting  heroin. 

N.  What  made  you  start  that? 

B.  Well,  when  I  was  into  shooting  speed 
I  would  take  barbiturates  at  night  so  I  could 
go  to  sleep  and  I  figured  I  was  shooting  speed 
and  I  didn't  like  taking  all  the  pills  anyway, 
BO  I'd  shoot  heroin  at  night  to  depress  It 
down  and  I'd  be  able  to  go  to  sleep.  So  even- 
tually I'd  wake  up  and  wanted  to  shoot  and 
eventually  I  was  Just  doing  it  every  day. 

N.  Didn't  you  know  what  this  was  doing 
to  your  body? 

B.  Yes,  I  did. 

N.  But  you  still  went  on  and  did  it. 

B.  I  didn't  realize  where  I  was  headed 
until  I  was  physically  addicted  and  then  the 
reason  I  kept  doing  It  was  because  I  didn't 
want  to  go  through  withdrawal.  I  didn't 
want  to  become  sick  and  I  would  do  anything 
so  I  wouldn't   be  sick. 

N.  Well,  tell  me  about  the  COj  treatment, 
I  understand  you've  been  coming  here  for 
four  months. 

B.  Yes.  I've  been  coming  four  months,  and 
since  I've  been  coming  here  I'm  sleeping  bet- 
ter at  nl^ht,  I'm  able  to  function  better  dur- 
ing the  day.  I  have  no  urge  to  shoot  dope, 
and  I  don't  want  It  anymore  and  I  finally 
have  realized  where  It  was,  where  I  was  at, 
when  I  was  doing  It  It's  Just  unique  because 
nothing  else  ever  worked  for  me. 

B.  I  was  in  a  live-in.  I  was  in  two  live-ins 
and  an  out-patient  three  or  four  different 
times.  None  of  them  even  did  any  good  for 
me  but  this  is  the  only  thing  that  has  ever 
worked,  and  this  is  the  best  thing  I've  come 
across. 

N.  Now  about  your  mental  attitude?  Your 
attitude  toward  life  and  toward  other  people? 

B.  I'm  very  happy  now.  Before  I  was  a  very 
treacherous  person  whereas  if  you  would 
look  at  me  wrong  I  would  Just  kill  anybody 
for  five  dollars  Just  to  get  money.  I  dldnt 
care  about  anybody  else  at  all,  including  my- 
self. I  was  very  sour  toward  everybody.  Like 
even  my  father — I  didn't  want  to  talk  to 
him.  My  mother  I  Just  told  to  stay  away 
from  me.  you  know?  My  house  was  like  I'd  go 
home,  sleep,  wake  up,  go  out.  It  was  like  a 
place  I'd  sleep  and  eat,  and  that  was  it.  I 
wasn't  close  to  my  parents  at  all  after  I 
started  taking  drugs.  I  was  sour  toward  every- 
body and  dldnt  have  one  friend.  For  three 
years  I  dldnt  have  one  friend.  Dope  fiends 
dont  have  friends.  Woxild  you  consider  some- 
one who  steals  your  pocket  book  a  friend  of 
yours? 

N  No.  of  course  not. 

B.  Well,  m  give  you  an  Instance.  We're 
all  getting  high,  right?  We're  all  getting 
high  together  and  this  kid  is  with  us.  He 
has  a  lot  of  dope  and  he's  dealing.  He  has 
seven,  eight  half  loads  of  It.  Now  be  hits  off. 
He's  shot  about  six,  seven  bags  and  he  dies. 
Just  passed  right  out  on  the  floor.  Now  we 
didn't  look  to  see  If  he  was  dead  or  not.  The 
first  thing  we  did  was  take  his  dope  and  his 
works  and  his  money  and  his  watch  and 
everything  we  could.  Then  we  threw  him  in 
a  garbage  can  out  in  back  of  his  house. 

N.  Did  you  know  he  was  dead? 

B.  We  didn't  care. 

N.  Then  you  have  no  capacity  to  care. 

B.  You  don't  care  about  anything  but 
yourself,  about  the  dope,  the  habit.  The 
thing  about  this  (CO,)  as  compared  to  the 
drug  program,  rehabilitation  center.  Uve-ln, 
people  that  go  there  usually  find  out  why 
they  shot  dope  and  why  they  want  to  shoot 
dope,  and  all  they  do  Is  learn  how  to  live 
with  the  miserable  feeling  they  have  and  live 
with  their  different  hang-ups,  but  this  kills 
completely  your  urge  to  get  high. 

N.  The  treatment? 

B.  Yes.  I  was  a  dope  fiend  for  a  while  and 
I  was  shooting  a  sufficient  amount  of  dope 
so  you  could  say  I  was  hooked,  and  I  don't 
have  any  urge  at  all  to  shoot  dope  anymore. 
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N.  But  when  you  were  clean  before,  when 
you  went  off  It  and  didn't  have  the  support 
(of  CO„)? 

B.  Oh.  I  was  miserable.  I  couldn't  have 
money. 

N.  You  mean  you  wouldnt  trust  yourself? 

B.  No,  I  couldnt  go  out  of  the  house.  If  I 
walked  out  of  the  house  and  went  into  the 
center  of  town  to  see  what  was  haj;q>enlng, 
before  I'd  know  it  I  would  be  shooting  dope, 
but  now  I  even  see  Junkies  on  the  street  and 
on  a  few  different  occasions  I  could  have  got- 
ten high  for  nothing,  but  I  didn't  do  It  be- 
cause I  don't  want  It  anymore.  I  know  where 
it's  going  to  bring  me. 

N.  And  now  you  have  a  steady  Job. 

B.  Correct. 

N.  And  you  dldnt  before. 

B.  No.  I  dldnt  work  at  all  before.  I  didn't 
go  to  school.  I  was  completely  non-produc- 
tive. 

N.  Enjoy  your  golf — 

B.  I  play  a  lot  of  golf  now. 

N.  You  smile.  The  world  looks  good — 

B.  That's  right.  Life  Is  a  lot  better  now. 

N.  That's  wonderful.  Well,  thank  you  very, 
very  much. 

INTKKVIZW  WITH  BOB'S  MOTHXR,  MRS.  R. 

N.  I've  spoken  with  your  aon  several  times 
and  I  think  he's  a  delightful  boy.  I  under- 
stand it  hasn't  always  be«i  quite  like  this. 
We'll  let  you  tell  us  about  it. 

R.  Robert  has  changed  quite  a  bit  since 
he's  had  this  treatment.  He  was  a  very 
moody  person.  You  couldnt  talk  to  him. 
but  now  you  can  talk  to  him  and  he's  willing 
to  Bit  down  and  discuss  his  problems,  which 
was  hard  to  do  before.  I  do  think  he's  really 
come  a  long  way  on  this  treatment.  I'm 
very  happy  with  It.  We're  grateful  to  Doctor 
LaVerne  because  he's  really  helped  Robert 
quite  a  bit. 

N.  Was  Robert  able  to  get  off  the  drug 
with  other  treatments? 

R.  He  tried,  but  he  wasn't  sucoeseful.  It 
was  like  a  nightmare,  really.  You  don't 
realize  what  It's  all  about  until  it  actually 
happens  to  you,  to  someone  in  the  family.  It 
was  Just  awful.  I  didn't  know  whether  I'd  be 
able  to  take  it  but  now,  thank  Ood,  he  seems 
to  be  doing  real  great. 

N.  Then  when  he  came  to  Doctor  LaVerne 
was  he  still  on  heroin,  or  trying  to  kick  it? 

R.  He  was  trying  to  kick  it,  yes.  He  really 
has  changed.  Before  he  was  always  looking 
for  extra  money  you  know.  You  know  right 
there  that  that's  what  he  was  goin^  to  do 
with  it. 

N.  And  did  you  know  this,  or  have  a  funny 
feeling  about  it? 

R.  Yes.  And  you  know  you  have  that  feeling 
Inside  you.  You  can't  help  but  get  that  out  of 
your  system.  But  now  I  sit  down  and  talk  to 
him  about  it  and  say,  "Now  Robert,  you 
know  .  .  ."  And  he  says,  "I  know.  Mom.  I'm 
not  going  to  do  that  anymore.  I  dont  even 
care  about  It."  So  it's  really  the  treatment 
that's  helped  him  along. 

N.  How  long  after  he  started  the  treatment 
did  you  notice  the  difference? 

R.  I'd  say  about  after  his  third  treatment. 

N.  That  soon? 

R.  Yee.  He  started,  you  know,  to  change. 

N.  He  told  me  first  of  all  he  began  to  sleep 
l>etter. 

R.  Yes,  that's  true.  He  was  very  nervous, 
but  he's  calmed  down  an  awfiil  lot. 

N.  And  he  seems  to  be  motivated  now  be- 
cause he  has  a  steady  Job. 

R.  Yee. 

N.  I  understand  he  has  short  hours  in  the 
summer  so  he  can  play  golf. 

R.  Yes.  Right.  And  that's  what  he  likes. 

N.  Your  men  are  all  golfers. 

R.  Yes. 

N.  About  three  weeks  after  he  started  the 
treatment  you  noticed  a  difference  In  bis 
attitude  toward  you? 

R.  Yes.  His  general  attitude  changed  about 
everything. 

N.  Was  he  hostile  before,  when  he  was  on 
the  drugs? 


R.  I  would  say  so,  yes.  I  said  to  him  the 
other  night,  "You  know,  I  think  Grandma's 
chairs  need  to  be  fixed"  cause  that's  the  kind 
oT  work  he  does.  He  says,  "Well,  111  call  her 
right  up  and  I'll  go  down  and  get  them  and 
fix  them  for  her"  where  before,  you  know, 
if  you  said  anything  to  him  he'd  go,  "Well 
what  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  it?"  Right 
there  you  can  see  that  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  change  in  him.  He  eats  very  well  now  and 
of  course  me  being  a  chef,  they  have  plenty 
of  good  things  to  eat.  And  he  sleeps  good,  and 
when  you  call  him  in  the  morning  that  be 
has  to  go  to  work,  he  gets  right  up.  Before  he 
would  give  me  a  terrible  time.  He  wouldn't 
get  up,  and  when  he  did  he  would  start  yell- 
ing at  you.  Now  he's  quiet,  he  gets  up  and  he 
gets  washed  and  comes  out  to  the  kitchen  to 
eat  breakfast,  and  goes  to  work. 

IMTEBVIXW    WITH    JAY,    18    TEAIIS   OU3 

N.  How  old  are  you.  Jay? 

J.  I'll  be  eighteen  June  25th. 

N.  How  long  have  you  been  coming  to 
Doctor  LaVerne? 

J.  About  two  and  a  half  months,  three 
months. 

N.  How  often  do  you  come? 

J.  Once  a  week. 

N.  What  was  your  reason  for  coming? 

J.  Well,  you  see,  originally  it  was  my 
mother.  She  was  very  frightened  because  I 
was  doing  very  poorly  In  school  and  I  was 
smoking  a  lot  of  pot. 

N.  Were  you  Involved  In  anything  besides 
pot? 

J.  No,  Just  pot. 

N.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  lot.  Jay? 

J.  Anywhere  from  three  to  four  times  a 
day,  and  my  marks  were  falling,  of  course. 
My  whole  world,  life,  was  very  bad  because 
I  was  very  slowed  down.  I  couldnt  think 
properly.  My  mother  and  my  father  and  I 
had  a  very  big  discussion  and  my  father  had 
come  to  Doctor  LaVerne  several  times  before. 
Just  to  talk,  you  know,  and  he  said  for  me 
to  come  In,  and  finally  I  agreed  and  every- 
thing worked  out  pretty  well.  That  was  my 
biggest  reason,  though,  pot  smoking. 

N.  Tell  me  about  the  weight.  How  much 
do  you  weigh  now? 

J.  About  250,  a  little  over  250.  I  started 
about  300  pounds — over  300  pounds. 

N.  When  you  came  to  Doctor  LaVerne? 

J.  Yes. 

N.  Had  you  tried  to  lose  before? 

J.  Yes,  but  no  success  at  all. 

N.  Are  you  in  school  now? 

J.  Yes,  I'm  graduating. 

N.  Wonderful.  How  are  you  doing? 

J.  Well,  passing  eveiytbing.  Some  cases 
I'm  doing  very  well.  Some  I'm  Just  passing 
it.  The  point  Is  before  CO,  I  wasnt  making 
it,  you  know.  I  was  falling  English  and  I 
was  doing  poorly  in  history.  I  was  Just  bare- 
ly passing  those  subjects  but  now  I'm  pass- 
ing those  and  getting  80'b  and  85'8  in  my 
other  subjects,  which  is  pretty  good  for 
me. 

N.  Have  you  noticed  any  other  changes 
since  you've  been  coming  to  Doctor  La- 
Verne? 

J.  Oh  BO  many.  My  whole  attitude  about 
life  Is  different.  It's  freer.  I  used  to  be  very 
tense.  I  had  a  very  big  problem  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I'd  get  up.  I  used  to  Jump  right 
down  my  mother's  throat,  or  my  father's,  or 
whoever  happened  to  be  around  at  the  time. 

N.  Was  this  before  pot  or  during  pot? 

J.  No,  this  was  all  my  life.  And  since  I've 
been  going  to  Doctor  LaVerne  it's  complete- 
ly out — it  doesn't  happen  anymore.  I  can 
control  myself  in  the  morning.  I  dont  feel 
so  tense.  Also  what  happtened  last  Friday 
night  as  Doctor  LaVerne  told  you,  I  bad  a 
very  bad  drug  experience.  Some  crack-pot — 
I  guess  that's  the  only  word — evidently  put 
some  L.S.D.  in  some  wine  and  I  had  drunk 
it  not  knowing  what  I  was  drinking,  and 
I  was  hallucinating,  and  I  was  really  fright- 
ened and  climbing  the  walls  Just  about.  I 
didnt  know  what  to  do  with  myself  and  I 
finally  went  to  sleep  and  when  I  woks  up 


I  felt  o.k.  I  suppose  if  it  weren't  for  the 
CO,  going  on  aU  this  time,  I  might  never 
have  woken  up.  I  might  be  In  a  hospital 
now.  Because  normally  when  something  like 
that  happens  and  you  get  frightened,  it 
takes  weeks  and  weeks  of  therapy  to  come 
back,  but  with  me  I  went  to  sleep  and  I 
woke  up  and  I  was  fine. 

N.  Before  you  were  smoking  pot,  even, 
what  was  your  relationship  with  your  par- 
ents? Was  It  as  good  as  it  is  now? 

J.  No,  but  it  was  better  than  it  was  when 
I  was  smoking  pot,  but  It's  never  been  this 
good.  It's  never  been  where  I  could  talk  to 
my  parents  about  anything  openly.  Never 
been  this  good.  I  can  relate  to  people  a  lot 
better,  also,  since  rVe  been  taking  CO^  You 
know  when  you  meet  somebody  new  there's 
always  a  shield  you  put  up  immediately, 
and  I  find  I  can  drop  that  shield  a  lot 
quicker  when  I'm  talking  to  somebody  late- 
ly since  I've  been  under  CO,. 

N.  Another  thing  that  I  wanted  to  ask 
you — Do  you  feel  that  you're  happier?  Is 
life  more  .  .  . 

J.  Yes,  It's  a  lot  freer,  you  know,  where 
you  can  Just  walk  down  the  street  and  not 
see  all  the  bad  things  I  used  to  see  when  I 
was  into  the  big  dilemma  with  pot.  My 
whole  life  was  sort  of  very  pessimistic  at 
that  time,  and  now  I  feel  everything  is  a 
lot  better.  I  feel  that  I  can  Just  understand 
things  better. 

PmOTOCOL 

Re:  Carbon  Dioxide  Tbei^>y-Rapld  Coma 
Technique  in  the  treatment  of  heroin  ad- 
diction. This  research  project  is  to  be 
conducted  at  Hahnemann  Hospital  uti- 
lizing the  Medical  School  staff,  labora- 
tories, personnel  and  supervised  by  Al- 
bert A.  LaVerne,  M.D.,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Hahnemann  UnlverBlty  School 
of  Medicine. 
Research  funds  shall  be  made  avtdlable  for 
this  study  via  grants,  details  to  follow. 

Due  to  the  epidemiology  of  heroin  addic- 
tion among  American  Troops  and  among 
civilians  throughout  the  United  States,  every 
effort  shall  be  made  to  expedite  the  launch- 
ing of  this  project  initially  in  the  form  of  a 
pilot  study  utilizing : 

(1)  Alternate  Ten  (10)  O.I.  heroin  addicts. 
Because  of  the  interest  of  the  Veterans 

Administration  in  testing  Carbon  Dioxide 
Thenq>y-Rapid  Coma  Technique  as  qulcUy 
as  possible  to  determine  effectlTeness  in 
heroin  addiction,  arrangements  shall  be 
made  with  the  Honorable  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, to  provide  ten  experimental  and  ten 
control  G.I.'s  forour  study. 

(2)  Alternate  Ten  (10)  civilian  heroin  ad- 
dicts. 

This  group  to  be  provided  by  the  Hahne- 
mann staff. 

STAGS   I 

AU  patients  shall  be  housed  for  the  first 
month  at  a  facility  under  the  control  of 
Hahnemann.  If  the  QJ.'s  are  from  a  local 
Veterans  Administration  hospital,  then  they 
can  be  housed  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  and  transported  three  times 
weekly  to  the  treatment  clinic  at  Hahne- 
mann. It  will  be  necessary  to  house  only 
twenty  (20)  civilian  drug  addicts  at  Hahne- 
mann  for  one  month. 


All  Ebihnemann  Hospital  patients  shall  now 
be  treated  on  an  out  patient  ambulatory  basis 
three  times  weekly  for  one  month.  The  Vet- 
erans Administration  patients  shall  be 
housed  at  the  VA  hospital  which  shall  serve 
only  as  a  domicile,  allowing  them  privileges 
to  be  absent  during  the  day  and  weekends 
and  to  report  three  times  weekly  for  out  pa- 
tient Carbon  Dioxide  treatment  at  Hahne- 
mann. 

STAGS  m — sxhabujtation  and  maintknancs 

The  objective  shall  be    adjustment  in  the 

various  spheres,  such  as  familial,  social,  and 
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oocuiMttlonal  under  the  guld&nce  of  medical 
and  paramedical  penonnel.  Thli  group  ahall 
be  admlnlBtered  weekly  maintenance  Carbon 
Dioxide  Therapy  treatments  for  a  period  of 
one  month. 

STAGE    rv DISCHABCX    AMD    FOIXOW-UP 

This  group  will  report  to  the  clinic  weekly 
for  foUow-up  and  urine  samples  tested  for 
(^late  derlTatlTes.  This  period  shoiUd  be 
three-six  months. 

Two  psychlatrlats  seleoted  from  the  Hahne- 
mann resident  training  staff  who  shall  assist 
the  supemslng  research  psychiatrist,  Or. 
LaVeme,  In  administering  OartMti  Dioxide 
Therapy  and  interviews.  Including  three 
niiises. 

One  social  worker  and  one  psychologist 
from  the  Hahnemann  staff. 

All  medical  and  laboratory  studies  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Hahnemann  staff  and 
facilities. 

A  full  time  secretary  to  assist  the  super- 
visor. Dr.  LaVeme. 

Extensive  Interviews  of  each  patient  shall 
be  conducted  before  and  during  treatment 
and  after  discharge. 

Albxbt  a.  LAVniNK,  MX). 

Associate  Professor  In  Psychiatry,  Fordbam 
University  1967-59 

Senior  Psychiatrist.  Bellevue  Psychiatric 
Hoepttal 

Dlplomate,  American  Board  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology 

Dlplomate,  Pan  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Psychiatry  and  Neurology 

Pellow,  American  Psychiatric  Association 

Qualified  Psychiatrist.  New  Tork  State 

President,  Carbon  Dioxide  Research  Asso- 
ciation 1966-^7 

Executive  Vice  I>reeldent,  Sodeity  of  Medi- 
cal Psychiatry  19S7-68 

Executive  Secretary,  American  Society  of 
Medical  Psychiatry  1968-64 

Pormer  PaciUty  Member  of  New  Tork  Uni- 
versity— College  of  Medicine 

New  York  State  Committee  on  Compen- 
sation Board 

Member  of  County  and  State,  American 
Medical  Associations 

Attending  Psychiatrist,  several  metropoli- 
tan hospitals 

Physlclan-ln-Charge,  Carbon  Dioxide  Re- 
search Clinic,  Bellevue  Hospital 

Biographical  sketch  In  "Who's  Who  In 
American  Education."  and  "American  Men 
of  Medicine."  and  the  Marquis  "Who's  Who 
In  the  East." 

Author  of  niunerous  articles  In  leading 
medical  Journals,  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines, Oo-Author  in  books  on  subjects  deal- 
ing with  criminal  peychlatry,  alcoholism, 
drug  addiction,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
blo-ohemlcal  research  In  medicine  and  psy- 
chiatry. 

Alumnus  of  Fordham  and  Georgetown 
Universities. 

Editor,  Journal  at  Neuropsychiatry 

Recipient  of  Gold  Medal  and  Award  for 
Outstandnlg  Achievement  in  Medical  Re- 
search, 1968 

Recipient  of  Encaenia  Award,  Fordham 
University,  1961 

Editor,  Compendium  of  NeiuDpsychophar- 
macology 

Editor.  Physicians'  Drug  Manual 

Recipient  of  Gold  Medal  Award  by  College 
of  Pharmacists,  Puerto  Rico,  November  27, 
1966.  for  elevating  standard  of  Worid  Health 
in  Drug  Research  and  Therapy. 


FORCED   SCHOOL  BUSINa:    A 
TRAGEDY  FOR  ALL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  lead  edltorltd  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star  says  that 
bu8in«  of  children  to  achieve  racial  Inte- 
gration may  produce  outcomes  more  net- 
tlesome  than  any  other  public  policy 
ever  imposed  in  this  country.  The  edi- 
torial points  out  that  black  separatlon- 
ists  do  not  want  their  children  bused  to 
the  detriment  of  black  interests  and  that 
Chinese  Americans  in  San  Francisco 
fectr  that  busing  will  lessen  the  coheslve- 
ness  of  their  community.  All  Americans 
may  w^  fear  that  enforced  busing  may 
produce  a  bland,  totally  homogenized 
society.  This  would  be  a  tragedy  for 
America. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point  the 
Star  editorial  which  brings  out  facts  and 
considerations  supportive  to  the  bfksic 
purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution  651, 
of  which  I  am  a  sponsor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsin  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Savin  Q  A  CuLToas 

The  busing  of  children  to  achieve  deseg- 
regation may  produce  aspects  more  numer- 
ous, peculiar  and  nettlesome  than  any  pub- 
lic policy  ever  imposed  in  the  country.  Any- 
thing that  can  make  militants  of  the 
Chinese -Americans  Is  quite  a  social  temblor, 
for  they  have  always  been  about  the  moat 
un-mllltant,  law-respecting  citizens  Imagi- 
nable. 

They  are  also,  however,  respecters  of  their 
own  cultural  heritage,  which  dates  thou- 
sands of  years  ftuther  back  than  the  civi- 
lized beginnings  of  other  Americans.  This 
Chinese  culture  exalts  the  sanctity  and  au- 
thority of  the  family,  hard  work  without 
complaint,  maximum  personal  development 
and  a  strict  oode  of  conduct.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  folkway  trans- 
plants from  the  old  world  to  the  new.  And 
Its  amaiilng  resiliency  to  the  homogeniza- 
tlon  swirling  all  about  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  Chinese-Americans  have  studi- 
ously kept  apart  from  the  mass  culture, 
though  they  are  devoted  to  the  national 
principles. 

But  now.  In  San  Francisco,  law  is  colliding 
with  culture,  and  there  is  anguish  In  China- 
town. Under  a  court-ordered  desegregation 
plan,  Chinese-American  children  are  to  be 
bused  out  of  that  locality  to  othM'  parts  of 
the  city,  and  their  parents  are  strenuously 
objecting.  The  youths  receive  special  in- 
structions In  Chinese  culture  after  school, 
but  parents  fear  that  there  will  be  no  time 
for  that  with  long  busing,  and  that  the 
cherished  coheslveness  of  the  Chinese  com- 
munity will  start  disserving. 

Their  protestations  have  come  to  naught: 
they've  gotten  the  word  from  Supreme  Coiut 
Justice  Douglas  that  the  plan  must  stand. 
The  law  knows  no  distinctions.  So  China- 
town residents  are  planning  a  public-school 
boycott  which  quite  likely  will  be  unprofit- 
able for  them  and  their  city  if  they  carry  it 
out. 

For  in  the  cold  eye  of  the  law,  their  case 
isn't  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Southern 
Bourbons  who  considered  their  segregated 
culture  the  finest  ever  conceived,  descended 
directly  from  Perlclean  Athens.  Or  the  black 
teparatistB  of  today,  to/io  don't  want  their 
children  bused  to  the  detriment  of  black 
culture.  The  Chinese  can  argue  that  their 
culture  was  mature  and  stable  long  before 
others  emerged  from  the  barbaric  mists,  but 
apparently  that  tsnt  enough. 

Thia  dispute  points  up  ttie  enormous  diffi- 
culty of  setting  down  a  busing  rule  that  will 
^PP^y  fairly  to  all  districts  in  the  land.  It 


also  reminds  how  difficult  it  Is  to  be  different 
anymore,  and  that  the  disappearing  distinc- 
tions aren't  all  offensive.  The  great  mixing 
bowl,  the  Inexorable  blender  so  admired  in 
our  national  youth,  oontlnuee  Its  work, 
speeded  up  by  the  law  and  technology. 

We  can  only  hope  that  it  doesn't  finally 
produce  a  bland,  totally  homogenized  so- 
ciety. The  Chinese-Americans  can  do  us  all 
a  service  by  finding  ways  to  preserve  the 
best  of  their  culture,  which  has  taught  us 
so  much  of  civility  and  rectitude. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  OMNI- 
BUS CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  Mcculloch  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  today 
I  am  privileged  to  Introduce  legislation 
forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
pursuant  to  section  519  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970.  Section  519(b)  re- 
quires that  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  submit  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  to  assist  in  the 
purposes  of  this  title  with  respect  to  pro- 
moting the  Integrity  and  accuracy  of 
criminal  Justice  data  collection,  process- 
ing, and  disseminaticHi  systems  funded 
In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  protecting  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  persons  covered  or 
affected  by  such  systems. 

This  provision  was  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  who  dls- 
Ungiilshed  himself  in  this  body  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. The  provision  was  retained  in  con- 
ference and  was  signed  into  law  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1971. 

The  right  of  privacy  increases  in  im- 
portance in  direct  proportion  to  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  collect  data.  The  growth 
of  our  population  and  the  mobility  of 
our  people  make  data  collection  essen- 
tial. Yet  this  should  be  done  in  a  way 
that  does  not  expose  everyone's  life  to 
public  scrutiny.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
data  cannot  be  kept  so  secret  that  it  Is 
not  useful  for  its  piupose.  The  Individual 
about  whom  the  information  is  collected 
must  have  access  to  such  information  so 
that  he  might  Insure  its  accuracy  and 
completeness. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  strike 
that  balance.  The  information  "may  be 
used  only  for  law  enforcement  purposes 
or  for  such  additional  lawful  purposes 
necessary  to  the  proper  enforcement  or 
administration  of  other  provisions  of 
law."  In  other  words,  the  criminal  jus- 
tice data  may  only  be  used  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes:  it  may  not  be  made 
avEdlable  to  anyone  else — such  as  a  pros- 
pective employer  or  a  news  reporter — 
unless  required  by  a  Federal  or  State 
"law."  I  would  hope  that  "law"  would 
be  limited  to  Federal  or  State  statutes 
and  would  exclude  local  ordinances  lest 
there  bo  a  proliferation  of  exceptions. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  affect 
only  those  systems  fimded  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  LEAA.  Thus,  the  Impact  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  felt  almost 
exclusively  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
However,  principles  embodied  in  this 
legislation  are  capable  of  wider  applica- 
tion. I  believe  that  in  considering  this 
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legislation,  we  would  do  well  to  investi- 
gate the  possibilities  of  broadening  its 
scope. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joined  by  my  Republican 
colleagues  on  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary — Mr.  Porr, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  McCloby.  This 
is  necessary  legislation.  I  ask  your  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ssction-by-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  1  Is  the  enactment  and  title  clause. 
Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

( 1 )  "Criminal  justice  information  system" 
is  defined  to  include  those  systems  for  the 
collection,  processing  or  dissemination  of 
criminal  justice  Information  that  are  fimded 
In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  Any  system  re- 
ceiving LEAA  support  would  be  subject  to 
the  Act  In  its  entirety,  including  any  Fed- 
eral participation.  With  respect  to  the  term 
"equipment"  in  section  2(1),  whenever 
equipment,  such  as  central  computer  facili- 
ties, is  shared  with  non-crlmlnal  justice  sys- 
tems, the  term  includes  only  those  portions 
of  the  shared  equipment  which  are  used  in 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

(2)  "Criminal  offender  record  information" 
Is  defined  to  include  records  of  arrests  and 
dispositions  of  criminal  offenders.  This  In- 
formation would  include  data  necessv^  to 
identify  individual  offenders  and  provide  a 
complete  history  of  their  involvement  with 
the  criminal  justice  system  Including  arrest, 
arraignment,  trial,  detention,  parole  and 
release.  Intelligence  and  Investigative  re- 
ports are  not  included  in  "criminal  offender 
record  information". 

(3)  "Criminal  Intelligence  Information" 
Includes  investigatory  information  related 
to  law  enforcement  and  indexed  or  retriev- 
able by  individual  name.  Information  from 
public  sources  Is  excluded  so  as  to  avoid  the 
Imposition  of  the  Act's  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  the  dissemination  or  use  of  in- 
formation that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
newspapers  or  other  public  sources. 

(4)  "Criminal  justice  Information"  In- 
cludes both  criminal  offender  record  Infor- 
mation and  criminal  intelligence  Informa- 
tion. 

(5)  The  definition  of  'law  enforcement" 
Is  taken  from  section  601(a)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988, 
as  amended. 

(6)  "Law  enforcement  agency"  Includes 
only  agencies  that  are  principally  engaged  in 
law  enforcement  activities.  This  would  in- 
clude police  forces,  responsible  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  general  criminal  law,  prosecu- 
torial agencies,  coiu1«  with  criminal  juris- 
diction, correction  departments  (including 
probation) ,  parole  commissions,  and  govern- 
mental agencies  that  are  engaged  principally 
In  the  collection  and  provision  of  criminal 
justice  information.  The  definition  would 
exclude  railroad  police,  harbor  police  and 
other  agencies  that  are  not  principally  con- 
cerned with  enforcing  general  criminal  laws 
although  they  may  have  some  limited  law 
enforcement  responalbllltleB. 

Sec.  3.  Access  and  Use. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  only  law  en- 
forcement agencies  shall  have  direct  access 
to  systems  covered  by  the  Act  and  that  In- 
formation obtained  from  the  system  may  be 
used  only  for  law  enforcement  purposes  or 
additional  lawful  purposes  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  General  by  regulation.  It  Is  In- 
tended that  agencies  that  use  criminal  jus- 
tice Information  for  valid  non-law  enforce- 
ment purposes,  as  for  example,  counterin- 
telligence, personnel  suitability,  or  security, 
may  continue  to  do  so,  but  they  must  obtain 


the  Information  through  a  law  enforcement 
agency. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  secondary  dis- 
semination for  research  purposes,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Such  regulations  must  establish  pro- 
cedures to  assure  data  security  and  to  pro- 
tect Individual  privacy. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  an  Individual  to 
review  and  copy  his  criminal  offender  record 
file  upon  proof  of  Identity  and  compliance 
with  published  rules  concerning  time,  place, 
fees  and  the  like.  This  right  to  indlvldiuU 
access  does  not  apply  to  criminal  intelligence 
information. 

Sec.    4.   Security,    Updating   and   Purging. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  all  covered 
systems  shall,  unless  exempted  by  regula- 
tions, be  used  only  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  and  be  xinder  the  management 
control  of  a  law  enforcement  agency.  This  Is 
designed  to  prevent  commingling  with  non- 
law  enforcement  data  and  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  unauthorized  disclosure.  To  be 
"dedicated"  to  law  enforcement,  an  Infor- 
mation system,  Including  all  equipment  and 
facilities,  must  be  limited  to  the  function 
of  serving  the  criminal  jxistlce  community 
and  fully  independent  of  non-criminal 
justice  information  systems.  "Management 
control"  means  the  authority  to  set  and 
enforce  policy  concerning  system  operation 
and  use.  Including  the  authority  to  employ 
and  discharge  personnel  engaged  in  oper- 
ating the  system. 

It  is  recognized  that  many  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  that  may 
wish  to  participate  in  a  covered  system  can- 
not now  provide  system  facilities,  such  as 
computers  and  related  equipment  and 
facilities,  that  are  dedicated  solely  to  law 
enforcement  purposes.  The  bill  therefore 
permits  the  Attorney  General  to  prescribe 
regulations  exempting  such  agencies  from 
this  requirement. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  system  procedures 
designed  to  minimize  unauthorized  dis- 
closure and  to  assvue  regular  and  accurate 
updating  of  offender  record  information. 

Subsection  (c)  is  designed  to  assvire  that 
offender  record  Information  is  removed  from 
the  active  records  after  the  passage  of  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  Indicate  that  the 
individual  is  no  longer  active  in  the  criminal 
justice  system — that  is,  deceased  or  rehabili- 
tated. It  would  also  assure  that  record  in- 
formation which  is  required  by  Federal  or 
State  law  to  have  limited  accessibility,  such 
as  on  juvenile  offenders,  is  maintained  sepa- 
rately or  Is  removed  from  the  active  records. 
Purged  Information  would  be  available  only 
to  agencies  having  a  specific  need  for  it 
based  on  statute.  An  example  of  statutory 
need  is  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968,  under  which  a  prior 
felony  conviction,  however  remote,  is  the 
basis  for  criminal  violations.  See,  e.g.,  18 
U.S.C.  922(g)(1). 

Subsection  (d)  Is  designed  to  Insure  that 
existing  Bute  statutes  limiting  access  to 
and  use  of  reccotls  of  juvenile  offenders  are 
not  superseded  by  this  legislation. 

Sec.  5.  Civil  and  Criminal  Penalties. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  clvU  damages 
for  willful  unauthorized  maintenance,  dis- 
closure or  use  of  criminal  justice  informa- 
tion, either  offender  record  Information  or 
intelligence  Information. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  criminal  penal- 
ties of  one  year  In  ]aU  or  $1,000  fine,  or  both, 
for  willful  and  knowing  violations  of  th^ 
Act. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  public  offi- 
cials and  agencies  shall  not  be  subject  to 
penalties  for  the  dlasemlnation  or  use  of 
Information  that  oould  be  obtained  from 
public  sources.  The  puipoas  of  this  provision 
la  to  avoid  the  impoaltlaa  of  penalties  for  dis- 
semination or  use  of  information  that  Is  not 
m  any  way  oonlldsntlal,  sensitive  or  peculiar 
to  a  covered  systsm,  but  whleb  oould  bs  easily 


obtained  from  public  sources  by  anyone  de- 
siring It. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  a  complete  de- 
fense against  any  civil  or  criminal  action 
for  any  law  enforcement  officer  acting  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  or  applicable  State  laws, 
or  to  regulations  issued  thereunder.  Thus, 
an  officer  could  not  Incur  a  pematy  tat  a 
disclosure  or  use  of  information  In  the  course 
of  performing  his  duties  in  good  faith  re- 
liance upon  rules  or  procedures  adopted  by 
his  agency  under  the  Act  or  laws  and  regu- 
lations thereunder. 

Sec.  6.  Regulations.  This  section  authorises 
the  Attorney  General  to  establish  rules,  reg- 
ulations and  procedxiree  to  implement  the 
Act,  after  consultation  with  appropriate  per- 
sons. Such  regulations  could  cover  such  mat- 
ters as  the  content  of  criminal  offender  rec- 
ord files  (excluded  offenses,  data  elements 
and  format,  for  example) ,  controls  on  the 
use  of  criminal  intelligence  Information,  the 
use  of  criminal  justice  information  for  other 
than  law  enforcement  purposes,  the  use  of 
such  information  for  research  purposes,  pro- 
cedures for  granting  access  to  Individuals  to 
examine  and  copy  their  criminal  offender  rec- 
ord files  (Including  procedures  for  verifica- 
tion of  Identity),  and  exemption  of  partic- 
ipating agencies  from  the  requirement  that 
system  equipment  must  be  dedicated  exclu- 
sively to  law  enforcement  purposes.  It  Is 
contemplated  that  in  appropriate  cases  a 
partition  or  segment  of  a  centralized  com- 
puter will  be  permitted  to  be  dedicated  to  a 
criminal  justice  system,  provided  that  the 
personnel  responsible  for  the  use  of  the 
partition  or  segment  are  under  the  man- 
agement control  of  a  law  enforcement 
agency. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  SEFERIS  OF 
GREECE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished poet,  George  Seferis,  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in  1963. 

Mr.  Seferis  was  both  a  distinguished 
poet  and  an  outstanding  diplomat. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  about  Mr.  Seferis  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  21,  1971 : 

GsoBGK  Skrkis  Diss  at  71;  Post  Won  1963 
NOBXI.    Prizk 

Athens,  September  20. — George  Seferis, 
Nobel  Prize-winning  poet,  died  tonight  in  a 
hospital  here.  He  was  71  years  old. 

According  to  the  hospital  director,  the 
Immediate  cause  of  death  was  pneumonia 
aggravated  by  a  second  stroke  following  sur- 
gery for  a  bleeding  duodenal  ulcer  seven 
weeks  ago. 

George  Seferladls,  the  veteran  Greek  diplo- 
mat and  scholar  who  as  George  Seferis  the 
poet  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  In 
1963,  was  a  liberal  thinker  who  inherited  a 
strong  democratic  tradition  from  his  family. 

For  the  last  four  years  under  the  Greek 
military  rule,  Mr.  Seferis  felt  oppressed  and 
refused  to  publish  poetry  under  what  he  con- 
sidered censorship.  His  last  poem,  "The  Cats 
of  St.  Nicholas,"  was  contributed  to  an 
anthology  of  anti-dictorial  prose  and  verse 
published  by  a  group  of  antl-reglme  intel- 
lectuals. 

In  a  statement  issued  in  March,  1969,  Mr. 
Seferis  said  the  military  junta  had  caused  t 
"state  of  enforced  torpor  In  which  all  the 
intellectual  values  are  being  submerged  In  a 
swamp." 

"MT     OWN     VOTAOBS" 

To  those  who  asked  him  the  message  of 
his  poetry,  Mr.  Seferis  would  reply: 
"What   la  the  central   point   In   Homer's 
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Odyssey?  XTIyaaM'  travels  In  the  world.  Well, 
my  poems  are  my  owa  voyages  over  the 
wortd." 

And,  be  said,  'nsecatue  tbere  la  nottUng 
human  wblcb  is  pure  tbere  are  no  pure 
poets. 

An  example  of  Mr.  aefeiis's  work.  t«ken 
from  "The  Collected  Poems  of  Oeorge  Seferls, 
1924-1965,"  as  translated  by  Edmund  Keeley 
and  Philip  Sherrard  and  published  by  Prince- 
ton University  Press,  follows: 
Three  years 

we  waited  intently  for  the  herald 
closely  watching 

the  pines  the  shore  and  the  stars. 
One  with  the  plough's  blade  or  the  keel  of 

the  ship, 
we   were   searching   to   rediscover   the   first 

seed 
so    that    the    ancient    drama    could    begin 

again. 
We  retiimed  to  our  homes  broken, 
limbs  incapable,  mouths  cracked 
by  the  taste  oT  rust  and  brine. 
When    we    woke    we    traveled    towards   the 

north,  strangers 
plunged  Into  mlsta  by  the  spotless  wings  of 

swans  that  wounded  us. 
On  winter  nights  the  strong  wind  from  the 

east  maddened  us. 
In  the  summers  we  were  lost  in  the  agony 

of  the  day  that  couldnt  die. 
We  brought  back 
these  carved  reliefs  of  a  humble  art. 

Educated  In  Athens  and  Paris,  where  he 
studied  law  "and  a  lot  of  literature,"  Mr. 
Seferls  wrote  his  first  verse  at  the  age  of  14. 
In  1931,  after  publishing  translations  of 
French  poetry  In  Athens  and  composing  bis 
own  verse,  he  won  his  place  among  Oreece's 
leading  poets  when  the  critics  acclaimed  his 
collection  "Stofe"  ("The  Turning  Point.") 

A  consular  assignment  to  London  influ- 
enced ths  evolution  of  his  work  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  friendship  and 
association  with  T.  S.  Eliot,  whose  works 
he  translated  into  Greek.  He  also  translated 
the  works  of  Ezra  Pound. 

In  the  mld-thlrtles,  Mr.  Seferls  composed 
"Epiphany,"  a  collection  of  poetry  from  which 
the  Greek  composer  Mikls  Theodorakls  was 
20  years  later  to  cull  songs  that  became 
among  the  country's  most  popular. 

Among  American  poets,  Mr.  Seferls  reserved 
his  greatest  admiration  for  Archibald  Mac- 
Letsh,  whose  "Letter  Prom  America"  Mr. 
Seferls  also  translated.  Mr.  MacLelsh  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Seferls  his  "Hercules."  Mr.  Se- 
ferls also  admired  the  work  of  Richard  Lowell 
and  Theodore  Roethke,  a  friend. 

Through  all  the  years  of  shifting  diplo- 
matic assignments  and  wartime  upheaval.  Mr. 
Seferls  continued  to  compose  his  own  works 
and  to  record  his  experiences. 

PTTBLIC   ■XCOGKrnON 

The  first  public  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  Greek  poetry  came 
in  1947,  when  he  was  awarded  the  Palamas 
Prize.  While  In  London  In  1960,  he  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  In  philosophy  at 
Cambridge. 

The  announcement  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
his  poetry  was  made  In  October,  1963,  and 
Mr.  Seferls  received  the  prize  personally  in 
Athens  that  December.  A  year  later,  he  was 
made  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Literature  at 
Oxford,  and  the  following  year  Princeton 
awarded  him  an  honorary  degree. 

In  1966.  Mr.  Seferls  became  a  foreign  hon- 
orary member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  In  December,  1966,  he 
published  a  new  collection  of  poetry  under 
the  cryptic  title  "Three  Secret  Poems,"  which 
was  soon  translated  Into  Italian  and  Spanish. 
His  po«try  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages  and  Into  Chinese. 

Mr.  Seferls  began  his  diplomatic  career  in 
1926  as  an  attach^  in  the  Greek  Foreign  Min- 
istry. In  1931  he  was  posted  to  London  as  a 
consul,  and  in  1936  was  serving  in  Albania. 

Two  years  later,  his  work  took  him  to  Ath- 
ens as  press  chief  for  the  Foreign  Ministry. 


An  early  foe  of  dictators,  Mr.  Seferls  reacted 
against  the  dictatorship  of  Oen.  loannls 
MMaias  In  1930  by  inrintlng  what  then 
sesmsd  to  be  subversive  poetry,  and  distrib- 
uting It  only  •  •  • 

When  the  Nazis  Invaded  Greece  In  1941, 
Mr.  Seferls  and  his  wife,  Maria,  fled  with  the 
Greek  Government  to  exile  In  the  Middle 
East.  After  the  war,  he  was  aslgned  to  An- 
kara, and  then  to  London. 

Becoming  a  minister  in  19&3,  Mr.  Seferls 
was  posted  to  Arab  countries  and  became  in- 
volved in  the  Cyprus  problem.  This  special 
knowledge  weighed  on  his  appointment  as 
Greek  Ambassador  to  London  in  1967,  during 
the  most  crucial  phase  of  the  dispute.  When 
agreement  was  finally  reached  In  1969,  it  fell 
to  him  to  try  to  mend  cracks  in  traditional 
Anglo-Oreek  friendship;  he  did  well. 

AN    HONOSAXT    KITVOT 

After  leaving  the  Foreign  Service,  Mr. 
Seferls  was  named  an  honorary  ambassador 
for  life.  He  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  beautiful 
island-style  h<»ne  behind  the  all-marble 
stadium  of  Athens. 

To  his  frequent  visitors  he  would  say,  "I 
am  tired  of  traveling;  I  have  had  too  much  of 
it."  But  when  the  Athens  regime  refused  to 
grant  him  a  diplomatic  passport  be  was  en- 
titled to  as  an  honorary  ambassador,  he  put 
up  a  fight  and  won.  The  ban  on  his  exit 
lifted,  he  went  on  a  trip  last  year  to  western 
Europe.  The  ban  had  been  a  reprisal  for  his 
pubUc  declaration  against  the  regime  in 
March,  1969,  when  he  said: 

"We  all  know  that  in  dictatorial  regimes, 
the  beginning  may  seem  easy,  yet  tragedy 
awaits,  inescapably,  at  the  end.  It  is  this 
tragic  ending  that  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously torments  xis,  as  in  the  ancient 
choruses  of  Aeschylus." 

Mr.  Seferls,  son  of  a  French-trained  law- 
yer, was  born  In  Smyrna  (Kizmlr),  Turkey, 
on  a  date  that  exists  no  more:  Feb.  29,  1900. 

When  the  switch  from  the  Julian  to  the 
present  Gregorian  calendar  took  place  in  the 
1920'8.  this  extra  day  on  the  century's  first 
leap  year,  was  eliminated.  The  poet,  who 
was  amused  by  this,  celebrated  his  birth- 
day anniversary  once  every  four  years. 


PRESIDENT      NIXON'S       ECONOMIC 

PROGRAM— VANIK  TO  OFFER  TAX 

REFORM  AMENDMENTS  IN  WAYS 

AND  MEANS 

( Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  wa£  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  i^>eaker,  since  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committer  will  sub- 
stantially adopt  the  basic  elements  of 
President  Nixon's  economic  program,  my 
efiforts  will  be  directed  toward  eliminat- 
ing tax  loopholes  involved  in  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  to  preserve  Treasury 
revenues  to  permit  increased  benefits  to 
the  Individual  taxpayer.  I  will  either  pro- 
pose or  support  amendments  to  provide : 

First,  t«mination  of  the  business  asset 
depreciation  range — ADR — system  as  of 
its  effective  date; 

Second,  as  an  alternative,  denial  of  the 
investment  credit  to  any  tajcpayer  who 
elects  to  compute  depreciation  under  the 
liberalized  ADR  system; 

Third,  to  prevent  the  investment  tax 
credit  from  being  used  as  a  shelter  for 
other  income,  the  credit  would  be  denied 
to  an  individual  who  buys  all  or  part  of 
an  airplane  or  other  depreciable  property 
and  leases  it  to  a  third  person — unless 
leasing  of  such  property  Is  the  Individ- 
ual's principal  business; 

Fourth,  denial  of  the  credit  for  any  In- 
vestment in  plants  or  animals,  such  as 
orange  groves  and  race  horses; 


Fifth,  since  the  mineral  resource  tn- 
dustiy  already  receives  tax  aids  through 
depreciation  allowances  and  Intangible 
drilling  expenses,  the  investment  credit 
should  not  be  added  to  existing  tax  bene- 
fits; 

Sixth,  to  avoid  trafllcking  In  unused 
investment  credits,  the  law  must  provide 
that  the  unused  Investment  credit  of 
one  corporation  cannot  be  acquired  by 
another  corporation.  This  will  prevent  a 
company  with  a  large  tax  liability  from 
acquiring  compEOiies  with  large  tax  cred- 
its solely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
acquiring  company's  tax  payments; 

Seventh,  permit  the  investment  tax 
credit  only  to  the  extent  the  cost  of  the 
machines  and  equipment  purchased  dur- 
ing the  year  exceeds  the  average  annual 
purchases  during  the  4  taxable  years 
preceding  the  current  year.  This  will  in- 
sure that  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  will 
only  finance  true  expansion  rather  than 
Just  normal  business  replacement; 

Eighth,  limit  the  investment  credit  to 
goods  or  the  portion  thereof  produced  in 
the  United  States;  the  purpose  of  the  tax 
credit  is  to  create  Jobs  in  the  United 
States; 

Ninth,  eliminate  the  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporation — DISC — pro- 
posal :  a  bUlion  dollar  loophole ; 

Tenth,  as  an  alternative,  limit  the  tax 
advaiitages  of  DISC  to  the  increment  or 
increase  of  a  company's  exports  above 
the  export  level  established  during  a 
suitable  base  period;  and 

Eleventh,  utilize  the  Treasury  savings 
from  the  preceding  amendments,  estab- 
lish a  personal  exemption  of  $750  per 
individual  and  a  standard  deduction  of 
15  percent  eflfectlve  for  1971  rather  than 
in  1972.  This  will  spur  the  economy 
through  increased  purchases  and  result- 
ing increased  production  and  employ- 
ment. 


SIXTH   INSPECTION   TRIP   TO 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  being  given  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  my  sixth  and  most  recent  in- 
spection trip  to  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments after  which  I  will  be  happy  to 
discuss  in  detail  amy  of  the  points  covered 
in  the  report  which  I  have  sent  to  all 
Members  of  the  House.  I  would  sJso  like 
to  express  thanks  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  present  this  afternoon. 

The  comments  follow: 
Rkpobt  or  CoNcaassMAN  G.  V.  Montgoicxbt 
ON  Sixth  Tkif  to  South  Vhtnaic 

OZNXSAL    SrrUATXON 

America,  as  well  as  her  Allies,  are  continu- 
ing to  withdraw  ground  and  air  combat 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  Hopefully  this 
task  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this 
year  or  the  middle  of  1972  at  the  vwy  latest. 
The  troop  withdrawal  program  Is  proceeding 
to  the  point  where  we  only  have  two  ground 
combat  dlvlslODS  stationed  in  South  Vietnam, 
which  la  the  same  number  of  dlvlsionB  sta- 
tioned In  South  Korea  until  Just  a  few 
months  ago.  I  can  foresee  the  need  to  main- 
tain Air  Force  and  Navy  air  support  through 
the  end  of  1972  in  order  to  protect  the  last 
Americans  withdrawn  and  to  glvs  the  Army  of 
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the  Republic  of  Vietnam  needed  Insurance  to 
repel  a  possible  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
once  our  withdrawal  is  complete  and  final.  I 
also  look  upon  air  power  through  the  end 
of  1972  as  needed  back-up  support  for  the 
retiirn  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  uxnpletfl 
Information  on  those  listed  as  missing  In 
action. 

One  aspect  of  our  disengagement  policy 
with  which  I  was  particularly  pleased  was 
the  return  of  American  equipment.  Ilils 
equipment  for  the  most  part  Is  stored  at 
Cam  Ran  Bay  and  consists  of  military  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  heavy  construction  and  road 
building  equipment.  Some  of  the  equipment 
has  already  been  returned  to  the  States  and 
I  was  assured  that  all  that  Is  usable  and  not 
needed  in  South  Vietnam  would  be  returned. 
It  is  my  firm  hope  that  we  wotild  be  able  to 
reduce  our  military  procurement  expendi- 
tures In  future  fiscal  years  In  direct  relation 
to  the  dollar  value  of  the  equipment  being 
returned.  I  am  also  pleased  that  this  modem 
and  sophisticated  eqvilpment  will  be  made 
available  to  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve in  order  that  they  might  become  profi- 
cient under  the  Department  of  Defense's 
Total  Forces  Approach. 

In  summation,  I  would  say  that  withdrawal 
is  proceeding  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  as 
quickly  as  Is  loglstically  possible.  Even 
though  I  am  probably  in  the  minority,  I  feel 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  once  we  leave.  In  talks  with  Gen- 
eral Abrams,  he  noted  that  he  was  also  sta- 
tioned In  South  Korea  during  our  disengage- 
ment from  that  country.  The  General  said 
he  felt  the  South  Vietnamese  are  much  more 
advanced  and  better  equipped  to  repel  fur- 
ther aggression  than  the  South  Kc»-eans  were 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
really  want  freedom  from  Communism,  It  U 
up  to  them  from  now  on. 

OauC     FEOBUUC 

The  use  of  drugs  by  U.S.  servicemen  was 
more  serious  than  I  had  anticipated  or  had 
foimd  to  be  true  on  my  previoxis  trips  to 
South  Vietnam.  I  find  myself  In  general 
agreement  with  the  findings  reported  by 
Congressman  Morgan  Murphy  and  Congress- 
man Robert  Steele  on  May  27,  1971. 

The  use  of  drugs  is  most  prevalent  among 
those  servicemen  between  18  and  25  years  of 
age  with  ranks  of  El  to  E5.  As  has  been 
noted  so  many  times  before,  one  of  the  signif- 
icant contributing  factors  to  drug  abuse  Is 
the  easy  acceas  to  marihuana  and  heroin  and 
the  relatively  inexpensive  purchase  price.  (A 
drug  addict  in  America  spends  as  much  as 
$50  a  day  to  satisfy  his  craving  whereas  the 
same  amount  of  drugs  can  be  purchased  for 
tl.50  to  $2.50  a  day  in  South  Vietnam.) 

The  drug  urinalysis  detection  program  has 
been  successful  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  test 
can  successfully  detect  a  drug  user  provided 
the  drugs  have  been  used  by  the  serviceman 
within  the  last  three  days.  In  my  estimation, 
among  those  servicemen  tested  thus  far  In 
South  Vietnam,  6%  of  those  in  the  Army 
have  yielded  positive  tests.  The  figrure  for 
the  Air  Force  la  2%  and  for  the  Navy  1%. 
I  believe  if  the  tests  were  conducted  at  ran- 
dom in  the  field,  the  tests  would  probably 
Increase  by  1  %  for  each  branch  of  the  Armed 
forces.  Another  interesting  statistic  is  that 
30%  to  40%  of  those  servicemen  with  posi- 
tive tests  had  experimented  with  or  were 
drug  users  as  civilians  before  being  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  and  assigned  to  South 
Vietnam. 

It  should  be  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
heroin  available  in  South  Vietnam  is  much 
purer  than  that  which  can  be  purchased 
in  the  United  States.  Heroin  bought  from 
pushers  in  America  is  roughly  4%  to  12% 
pure  compared  with  a  purity  of  94%  to  97% 
In  South  Vietnam.  Because  of  this  high  pu- 
rity, the  heroin  can  be  sniffed  or  smoked  in 
South  Vietnam  In  order  to  reach  a  state  of 
euphoria  compared  to  the  mainlining  method 
used  In  the  States.  The  high  state  of  purity 
also  makes  detection  harder  and  almost  Im- 


possible even  when  one  Is  In  the  fffesenoe  of 
those  partaking  of  heroin  at  the  time,  plus 
there  are  no  teU-tale  needle  marks  on  the 
arms  or  legs  of  the  user. 

The  enforcement,  or  rather  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement, of  drug  laws  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
most  discouraging  and  almost  nonexistent. 
The  laws  are  on  the  books,  but  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  have  been  nil.  This  Is  due  mainly 
to  the  lack  of  trained  manpower  and  to  the 
absence  of  drug  abuse  among  the  Vietnamese 
themselves  except  for  a  few  opiimi  smokers 
among  the  older  men.  Within  the  last  three 
months,  South  Vietnamese  officials  have  been 
taking  more  strenuous  actions,  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  One  area  In  which  we 
could  possibly  provide  assistance  Is  to  teach 
the  Vietnamese  the  techniques  of  Investiga- 
tive police  work. 

Laos  has  passed  legislation  to  stop  the  flow 
of  heroin  from  their  country.  Thailand  still 
needs  to  take  the  proper  action.  However,  the 
major  source  appears  to  be  Burma  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  State  Depaist- 
ment  "lean"  on  the  Burmanese  government 
to  stop  the  drug  flow  In  the  best  Interest  of 
all  concerned. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  steps  being  taken 
by  the  military  in  the  areas  of  drug  educa- 
tion and  the  amnesty  program.  Even  though 
much  remains  to  be  done,  both  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  of  vital  help  In  making  the 
serviceman  realize  the  harm  he  is  doing  to 
his  physical  well  being,  as  well  as  the  danger 
to  his  future  once  he  Is  discharged. 

In  sxunmation,  I  would  say  that  the  drug 
problem  Is  being  Ivought  under  control  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  for  the  most  part  the 
efBciency  of  the  military  has  not  been  af- 
fected. The  real  p>roblem  lies  ahead  for  all 
of  us  when  these  young  men  return  home, 
especially  those  who  still  have  the  drug 
habit.  The  drug  legislation  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  will  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
habilitating these  men  so  they  might  be- 
come productive  members  of  society.  It  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  oxir  Nation  that  any 
and  all  servicemen  using  drugs  be  detected 
and  given  the  benefit  of  the  detoxification 
program  and  further  rehabilitation  in  a 
military  or  VA  hospital  If  necessary. 

PEISONEBS  or  WAS  AND  MISSING  IN  ACTION 

On  August  15th  in  Vientiane,  Iaos,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Charg6 
d'Affalres  at  the  North  Vietnamese  Embassy 
for  approximately  90  minutes.  During  the 
meeting  I  renewed  three  proposals  which  I 
had  first  advanced  last  December.  They  are 
as  follows:  (l)  I  be  given  a  complete  and  up- 
dated list  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and  any 
possible  Information  on  those  swvicemen  we 
list  as  missing  in  action;  (2)  I  be  allowed  to 
go  to  Hanoi  to  visit  with  a  representative 
group  of  POWs;  and  (3)  One  or  more  sick 
or  wounded  prisoners  be  released  to  my  cus- 
tody In  order  that  I  might  return  them  to 
America  or  some  neutral  nation. 

The  Charge  told  me  that  the  most  com- 
plete list  available  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned was  given  to  employees  of  Senators 
Pulbrlght  and  Kennedy  last  yetu-.  I  was  told 
that  my  other  two  proposals  had  been  sent 
to  Hanoi  for  oonslderatlon,  but  no  reply  had 
been  received  as  of  yet.  From  the  tone  of 
his  conversation,  I  really  do  not  expect  to 
receive  a  favorable  response,  if  Indeed  I  re- 
ceive any  response  at  all. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussion,  I  request- 
ed that  he  look  in  to  the  matter  of  a  decreas- 
ing amount  of  mall  being  allowed  to  flow  be- 
tween the  prisoners  and  their  families  since 
the  flrst  of  this  year.  He  said  he  would  look 
Into  the  matter  and  at  the  same  time  he 
pointed  out  that  they  had  not  changed  their 
policy  on  the  exchange  of  mall  or  treatment 
of  prisoners. 

The  Charge  spent  most  of  his  time  trying 
to  "sell"  me  on  the  seven  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  Madame  Blnh  at  the  Paris  Peace 
talks.  He  stated  that  he  saw  no  way  for  my 
proposals  to  be  approved  or  to  release  any 


prisoners  until  the  U.S.  agrees  to  all  the 
proposals  of  Madame  Blnh  In  toto.  He  stated 
that  it  was  his  feeling  that  President  Nixon 
woidd  be  pressured  by  the  American  people 
Into  accepting  the  proposals.  My  reply  was 
that  he  was  misreading  public  opinion  la 
America  on  the  prisoner  of  war  issue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  using  the  prisoners  as  their  trump 
card  until  we  have  completed  our  wlthdrawaL 
I  believe  It  Is  time  to  take  a  hard-nose  ap- 
proach on  the  prisoners  of  war  or  else  we  will 
never  be  able  to  secure  the  release  of  all  of 
them  and  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  we  will 
ever  obtain  any  Information  on  those  men 
listed  as  miiMing  in  action. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  myself  If 
I  did  not  admit  that  any  usefulness  I  might 
have  contributed  to  the  prisoner  of  war  issus 
has  come  to  an  end,  as  far  as  discussions 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  are  concerned. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  my  conservative  phi- 
losophy. I  can  see  where  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  anointed  with  the 
tlUe  of  "liberal"  or  "dove"  could  possibly 
serve  a  useful  purpose  In  maintaining  the 
pressure  on  the  North  Vietnamese  for  pris- 
oner release.  I  would  also  recommend  that 
future  discussions  take  place  in  Vientiane,  as 
opposed  to  Paris,  since  they  can  be  con- 
ducted in  a  more  Informal  atmosphere  and 
without  the  glare  and  amplification  of  the 
press.  Moreover,  I  feel  that  It  U  highly  likely 
that  If  and  when  the  prisoners  are  released, 
they  will  be  flown  from  Hanoi  to  Vientiane 
for  repatriation. 

VHTNAMTBE  PaXSIDXNTIAI.  KLscnoN 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  the  frustration 
over  the  dark  shadows  that  have  been  cast 
over  the  South  Vietnamese  presidential  elec- 
tion. I  feel  that  It  is  most  important  that 
President  Thleu  have  a  true  opponent  in  Oc- 
tober and  not  Just  a  "straw  man."  In  my  talks 
with  the  Vietnamese  living  in  the  small  ham- 
lets and  villages.  It  was  Impressed  upon  me 
that  they  want  to  have  the  opport\inlty  to 
make  a  choice.  I  am  most  discouraged  over 
the  seemingly  high-handed  political  tactics 
President  Thleu  has  taken  to  disoovirage  the 
candidacies  of  General  Duong  Van  Ming  and 
Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  There  appears 
to  be  very  little  support  for  Vice  President 
Ky,  but  Oen.  Mlnh  did  appear  to  have  an 
outside  chance  for  victory. 

The  overriding  consideration  is  that  the 
elections  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  will 
be  a  true  test  of  the  democratic  processes. 
Upon  my  return  to  Washington,  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  President  Thleu  requesting  that  he 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  his  people  and  do 
what  he  can  to  Insvu-e  two  or  more  legitimate 
candidates,  even  if  it  means  he  has  to  post- 
pone the  elections  for  a  short  time  or  resign 
and  hold  entirely  new  elections.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  similar  action.  I  feel 
there  is  also  some  merit  to  the  proposals  that 
we  take  a  hard  look  at  our  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam if  Its  government  leaders  continue  on 
their  present  course  of  action. 

The  only  redeeming  featiire  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  elections  Is  the  hotly  contest- 
ed races  for  the  National  Assembly — both  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  Vietnamese  people 
are  very  proud  of  the  privilege  of  voting  and 
show  it  by  turning  out  in  large  numbers  on 
election  day.  When  I  was  In  South  Vietnam, 
there  was  evidenced  much  Interest  In  the 
House  elections  held  August  29.  Placards  for 
the  numerous  candidates  were  displayed 
throughout  the  countryside  and  those  seek- 
ing office  were  very  much  In  evidence  In  their 
attempts  to  win  the  support  of  the  people 
they  sought  to  represent. 

Turning  back  to  the  presidential  election. 
I  feel  that  the  American  people,  rightfully 
or  wrongly,  and  the  pe<^le  of  South  Vietnam 
have  paid  too  dear  a  price  to  bring  freedom 
to  that  country  to  let  It  be  destroyed  be- 
cause of  one  man  using  whatever  means  at 
his  disposal  to  remain  in  power.  It  is  time 
for  blunt  talk  from  our  State  Department  of- 
ficials m  Saigon.  I  would  even  suggest  that 
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President  Tbleu  might  consider  being  a  one 
term  preeldent,  thereby  leaving  no  doubt  that 
the  presidential  election  will  truly  be  free 
and  open. 

AIB   STUXXS   IN   tAOB 

I  realize  there  will  always  be  questions  and 
doubts  In  the  minds  of  some  over  the  charges 
that  the  United  States  has  Indiscriminately 
bombed  defenseless  villages  In  Laos.  I  also 
feel  sure  that  some  will  continue  to  believe 
that  we  did  so  no  matter  what  I  or  others 
may  report  on  the  situation.  I  respect  the 
right  of  others  to  continue  to  hold  whatever 
views  they  may  wish,  but  I  would  offer  my 
own  personal  opinions  on  the  matter  fol- 
lowing my  most  recent  trip. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  Laotians  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  accidentally  by  n.S.  air 
strikes.  I  Ormly  believe  this  has  been  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  and  that  such 
Instances  have  been  few  and  far  between. 
In  fact,  I  believe  once  the  entire  story  Is 
known  it  will  be  shown  that  such  Incidents 
have  been  fewer  than  one  would  ordinarily 
expect  during  tlmea  of  military  conflict. 

I  could  And  no  evidence  that  our  Embassy 
officials  did  not  always  follow  the  most  pains- 
taking procedures  before  ordering  air  strikes 
that  had  been  requested  by  the  Laotian  gov- 
ernment. These  procedures  were  followed  In 
order  that  Innocent  people  were  not  harmed 
and  needless  air  strikes  approved. 

I  had  an  opp>ortunlty  to  talk  with  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  Laotians  In  three  dif- 
ferent refugee  camps.  In  almost  all  Instances, 
the  refugees  had  fled  south  to  escape  the 
approaching  North  Vietnamese  army.  Even 
though  they  regretted  having  to  leave  their 
homes,  they  expressed  a  happiness  In  being 
able  to  come  to  an  area  which  was  controlled 
by  the  Royal  Laotian  Oovernment. 

There  was  evidence  of  wounded  refugees 
In  the  camps.  In  the  vast  majm-lty  of  the  In- 
stances, the  wounds  were  the  result  of  land 
mines  and  booby  traps  set  by  North  Viet- 
namese and  Pathet  Lao  forces  and  not  U.S. 
air  strikes. 

As  I  noted  earlier.  I  feel  sure  the  forego- 
ing will  not  settle  the  argument  of  air  strikes 
In  Laos,  but  I  did  feel  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  Investigate  the  matter  while  I  was  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  report  my  findings.  Of 
course,  the  best  way  to  settle  any  personal 
doubts  Is  to  make  an  Inspection  tour  of  the 
situation  on  a  firsthand  basis. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  today  to  pub- 
licly express  my  gratitude  for  the  efforts 
undertaken  to  date  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
ooMERY) ,  in  behalf  of  America's  prison- 
ers and  missing  In  Southetist  Asia.  Ever 
aware  of  our  needs  for  more  Information 
regarding  the  prisoners  and  missing,  Mr. 
MoNTGOKERT  afforded  us  the  opportunity 
to  conduct  in  our  behalf  whatever  feasi- 
ble factfinding  Investigation  that  we 
might  desire. 

Having  worked  closely  with  the  POW/ 
MIA  families  in  the  Ohio's  lOth  Con- 
gressional District,  I  asked  my  colleague 
to  request  information  during  his  con- 
ference with  North  Vietnamese  delegates 
in  Vientiane,  Lao6,  regarding  the  status 
of  Ohio  servicemen. 

Though  his  inquiries,  unfortunately, 
proved  fruitless,  I  know  that  the  families 
of  these  men,  nevertheless,  appreciate 
knowing  that  efforts  continue — at  every 
level — to  track  down  information  relat- 
ing to  the  well-being  of  their  loved  ones. 

We  too  have  worked  hard,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Congress  has  been  mind- 
ful of  its  responsibilities  in  this  prob- 
lem. But  until  the  matter  Is  fully  re- 
solved, we  cannot  lessen  the  Intensity  of 
those    efforts — whatever    format    ^ey 


might  take.  For  whatever  political  bar- 
rier must  yet  be  hurdled  our  Interest  and 
actions  must  first  and  for^noet  be  con- 
ducive to  the  speedy  return  and  a  com- 
plete accounting  of  Americans  held 
captive  and  missing  In  Indochina.  An- 
other Christmas  cannot  oome  and  go 
without  some  movemmt  to  bring  the 
prisoners  home. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  ^}eaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  myspeclal  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAISING  THE  BOOKKEEPING  PRICE 
OP  GOLD:  A  WAY  OUT  OP  OUR 
DILEMMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mathis  of  Georgia).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rkttss)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
month  has  now  elapsed  since  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  new  economic  pro- 
gram. The  outstanding  departure  from 
previous  international  economic  policies 
was  a  decision  to  suspend  dollar-gold 
convertibility  and  let  the  dollar  float  in 
international  exchange  markets.  Despite 
the  imposition  of  a  10-percent  import 
surcharge.  Intended  to  Induce  our  trad- 
ing partners  to  agree  promptly  upon  the 
exchange  rate  changes  needed  to  restore 
a  strcoig  U.S.  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion, shifts  in  currency  values  have  been 
quite  modest. 

EhinH>ean  currencies  have  generally 
risen  only  1  or  2  percent  above  their  dol- 
lar values  prior  to  August  15.  The  Japa- 
nese yen  has  been  revalued  upward  by 
slightly  more  than  6  percent.  Market  in- 
terventions by  these  countries  continue 
to  prevent  an  appropriate  currency  re- 
alinement.  None  of  these  changes  is  ade- 
quate to  expcmd  the  UJS.  goods-and- 
services  surplus  suflacienUy  to  restore  a 
.Healthy  balance-of-payments  position. 

The  first  order  of  business,  therefore, 
is  to  agree  with  our  major  trading  part- 
ners on  a  set  of  exchange  rate  changes 
that  will  assiire  the  restoration  of  a 
sound  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Our  principal  trading  partners  have 
made  us  an  offer — essentially,  a  reallne- 
ment  combining  a  modest  devcduatton  of 
the  dollar  with  appropriate  revaluations 
of  their  currencies. 

The  six — Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg — out- 
lined their  position  on  September  13  as 
follows : 

TCXT    or    MONTTAXT    ACCOBO    IN    BKTTSSZLS 

The  CouncU  of  the  European  Community 
again  examined  the  problems  raised  follow- 
ing the  measures  taken  by  the  United  States 
Oovernment  on  Aug.  16, 1S71. 

It  considers  that  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem Is  that  of  reconstructing  an  International 
economic  and  monetary  system  on  the  basis 
of  the  InsUtutlons  which  have  hitherto 
looked  after  it  (the  IntematloDal  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  Geneial  Agr«eoa«nt  on  TarUls 


and  Trade)  and  bearing  In  mind  the  needs 
of  developing  countries. 

The  Council  considers  It  necessary  for  the 
countries  of  the  Community  to  adopt  a 
common  position  In  this  respect.  In  close 
collaboration  with  the  candidates  for  mem- 
bership. 

1.  The  Council,  having  taken  note  of  the 
work  of  the  [E.E.C.]  monetary  committee 
and  the  committee  of  central  bank  gover- 
nors, as  well  as  the  commission's  communi- 
cation to  the  OoimcU  of  Sept.  0.  1071,  agreed 
that  a  joint  Community  position  In  the 
Oroup  of  Ten  and  In  the  IM^.  should  be 
based  on  the  following  principles: 

All  Reforms  of  the  International  monetary 
system  should  respect  the  principle  of  fixed 
parities,  which  should  be  modified  as  soon 
as  It  Is  seen  that  they  are  no  longer  realistic. 
Such  a  system  is  necessary  for  the  security 
of  trade  transactions  and  the  expansion  of 
exchanges,  in  which  the  Oonununlty,  the 
world's  leading  commercial  grouping.  Is  par- 
ticularly Interested. 

A  satisfactory  balance  in  international 
payments  relations  founded  on  the  above- 
defined  principles  will  only  be  established  If 
there  Is  a  differentiated  realignment  in  the 
party  relation's  of  industrlallBed  countries. 
Such  a  realignment  should  include  the  cur- 
rencies of  all  the  coimtrles  concerned.  In- 
cluding the  dollar.  It  should  be  done  in  con- 
ditions such  that  the  sharing  out  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  adjustment  takes  account  of  the 
relative  economic  situation  of  these  ooun- 
tries  and  of  their  foreseeable  develc^ment. 

(B)  The  orderly  functioning  ot  a  thus  re- 
formed international  monetary  system  de- 
mands that  measures  be  put  into  effect  con- 
cerning international  capital  movements. 
These  could  Include  a  limited  widening  of 
exchange  fluctuation  margins,  so  as  to  less- 
en the  effects  of  different  interest  rates,  as 
well  as  appropriate  measures  to  discourage 
destabilizing  short-term  capital  movements. 

(C)  International  liquidities  will  continue 
to  be  made  up  of  gold  and,  in  growing  part, 
of  reserve  instruments  collectively  created 
and  managed  internationally.  This  Impllee 
the  adaptation  and  development  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Special  Drawing  Rights  combined 
with  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  role  of  na- 
tional currencies  as  reserve  Instruments. 

(D)  The  new  equilibrium  of  international 
payments  wlU  only  be  maintained  if  In 
future  all  countries  or  organized  groupings 
of  countries  respect  without  exception  the 
obligations  and  constraints  of  the  process  of 
adjusting  their  balance  of  payments  and  put 
the  appropriate  internal  policies  Into  effect. 

In  the  framework  of  a  reformed  Interna- 
tional monetary  system,  the  authority  and 
scope  for  action  of  the  I.M.F.  should  be 
strengthened  in  all  fields  where  its  com- 
petence applies.  Member  states  of  the  Com- 
munity will  try  to  adopt  common  positions 
in  this  institution. 

Noting  that  the  operations  of  the  I.M.P. 
are  made  more  difficult  by  recent  events,  the 
Council  considered  it  indispensable  that  the 
activity  of  this  institution  should  be  able 
to  continue  normally,  thanks  to  Internal 
arrangements  relative  to  transactions  in  the 
main  currencies  used  by  the  Fund.  The  con- 
tinuance of  this  activity  Is  of  Interest  not 
only  to  industrialized  countries  but,  even 
more,  to  developing  ones.  It  would  In  addi- 
tion be  indispensable  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  an  exchange  system  specific  to  the 
Community. 

2.  The  Council  also  examined  how  the 
situation  had  developed  in  the  foreign-ex- 
change markets  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munity. It  noted  that  the  proper  function- 
ing of  these  markets  had  not  hitherto  been 
seriously  perturbed  and  took  note  with  sat- 
isfaction of  the  collaboration  established 
between  Community  central  banks,  which  it 
wished  to  see  continue. 

Realizing  that  if  the  present  monetary 
difficulties  continued  too  long,  they  would 
raise  undoubted  dangers  for  the  good  func- 
tioning of  the  Community,  particularly  th« 


common  agricultural  policy,  the  Council 
asked  the  commission  to  draw  up  a  special 
report  on  the  consequences  of  the  present 
situation  on  the  functioning  of  the  agricul- 
tural common  market  and  confirmed  the 
mandate  given  on  Aug.  10  to  the  monetary 
committee  and  the  committee  of  central 
bank  governors  to  seek  as  soon  as  possible 
methods  enabling  a  stabilization  of  the 
Community's  exchange  relations. 

3.  The  Council  imderllned  the  gravity  of 
the  United  States  decision  to  Introduce  a 
10  per  cent  surcharge  and  internal  invest- 
ment and  export  tax  Incentives.  These  meas- 
ures prevent  the  formation  of  realistic  ex- 
change rates.  They  are  an  obstacle  to  the 
readjustment  of  parities.  Moreover,  they  can 
provoke  serious  perturbations  In  Interna- 
tional exchanges.  The  Council  therefore  calls 
for  the  suppression  of  these  measures. 

The  Other  members  of  the  Group  of 
Ten — Japan,  Canada.  Great  Britain,  and 
Sweden — have  adhered  to  this  offer,  as 
has  Switzerland.  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer, 
IMF  managing  director,  has  indicated 
his  general  support  of  tiiis  offer. 

But  at  the  Group  of  Ten  meeting  in 
London  last  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
September  15  and  16,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Connally.  according  to  press 
accounts,  held  to  his  we  will  never  de- 
value the  dollar  position,  and  refused 
to  budge  one  iota. 

True  negotiations  will  presumably  be- 
gin only  when  the  Governors  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  convene  here 
for  next  week's  annual  meeting. 

In  striking  a  bargain.  It  is  unclear  to 
what  extent  the  Treasury  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  greater  decline  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change value  of  the  dollar  as  a  substi- 
tute for  either  larger  foreign  craitrlbu- 
tions  to  mutual  defense  or  the  reduction 
of  foreign  barriers  to  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
goods.  All  three  are  means  of  strengthen- 
ing our  external  position,  and  all  three 
have  been  consistently  mentioned  in 
Treasury  statements.  I  wrote  Secretary 
Connally  last  week  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
some  clarification  on  this  point: 

SKFTXMBXa  18,  1971. 

Deas  Mb.  Secrvtabt  :  You  and  other  Treas- 
ury spokesmen  have  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  in  exchange  for  removal  of  the  10  per- 
cent import  surcharge  Imposed  as  part  of  the 
President's  new  economic  program,  we  ex- 
pect exchange  rate  realignment,  a  redistri- 
bution of  the  costs  of  mutual  defense,  and 
the  reduction  of  foreign  barriers  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Imports  from  the-United  States. 

A  willingness  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to 
accept  substantial  exchange  rate  changes, 
however,  could  substitute  for  the  Immedi- 
ate elimination  of  foreign  trade  barriers  in 
any  program  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  Similarly,  military  burden-shar- 
ing might  best  be  discussed  in  terms  of  a  will- 
ingness of  the  United  States  to  station  troops 
abroad  as  Infiuenced  by  the  disposition  of 
foreigners  to  raise  armies  for  their  own  de- 
fense, and  to  bear  equitably  our  foreign-ex- 
change costs. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  United  States 
should  lift  the  surcharge  if  our  Industrial 
trading  partners  agree  to  sufficiently  large  ex- 
change rate  changes  and  If  they  give  us  their 
full  assurances  to  negotiate  promptly  on  (1) 
international  monetary  reform,  (2)  the 
ground  rules  governing  International  com- 
merce, and  (3)  relative  contributions  to  the 
cost  of  mutual  defense. 

I  am  uncertain,  and  statements  by  your- 
self and  Under  Secretary  Volcker  have  not 
clearly  Indicated,  whether  the  United  States 
will  insist  upon  immediate  progress  in  all 
three  areas  of  negotiation  mentioned  above 
before  the  surcharge  Is  abolished.  Would  im- 
mediate exchange  rate  changes  ot  sufficient 


dimensions  plus  a  formal  agreement  to  ne- 
gotiate the  other  issues  be  adequate  to  se- 
cure the  removal  of  the  surcharge? 

I  would  most  appreciate  an  early  re^>onae 
to  eliminate  my  confusion. 
Sincerely, 

Hknet  S.  Rkttss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

It  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  any  solu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
problem  must  Include  a  substantial  re- 
allnement  of  exchange  rates.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  major  Industrial 
nations  have  unanimously  agreed  that  if 
exchange  rates  are  to,  be  substantially 
altered,  the  United  States  must  share  in 
the  mechanism  of  these  changes  by  in- 
creasing the  doUar  price  of  gold.  Secre- 
tary Cormally  apparentiy  refuses  to  In- 
clude dollar  devaluation  as  part  of  any 
bargain  the  United  States  might  be  will- 
ing to  consider. 

Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
nor  the  President,  of  course,  has  the  au- 
thority to  change  the  dollar  value  of  gold. 
The  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  of 
1945  states: 

Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such 
action,  neither  the  President  nor  any  person 
or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  propose  or  agree  to  any  change 
in  the  par  value  of  the  United  States  dollar 
under  Article  IV,  Section  5  ...  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  Fund. 

The  first  section  of  article  IV  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement  specifies: 

The  par  value  of  the  currency  of  each 
member  shall  be  expressed  In  terms  of  gold 
as  a  conunon  denominator. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  the  remarks  I 
made  in  this  body  on  December  12,  1967, 
to  the  effect  that  only  the  Congress  has 
the  authority  to  increase  the  dollar  price 
of  gold.  At  that  time,  my  colleagues,  Wil- 
bur MILLS,  Hale  Boggs,  and  Carl  Albert 
asked  that  they  be  associated  with  my 
remarks : 

NoTK  TO  Foreign  Qolo  Spxcitlators  :   Onlt 

THE  U.S.  Congress  Can  Raxsx  the  Price  of 

Oou>,  AND  Congress  Is  Not  About  To  Do  It 

Mr.   Rmss.   Mr.    Speaker,   gold   buying   Is 

heavy  on  the  London  market  again.  Accom- 

panjlng   It   Is   a   well-authenticated   rumor 

that  Algeria  has  turned  In  $100  million  for 

U.S.  gold. 

All  this  is  as  serious  as  It  is  ridiculous. 
Here  we  have  the  sheiks  of  the  Middle  East — 
some  in  white  bvirnooses,  some  In  white  pip- 
ing— egged  on  by  President  De  Gaulle,  en- 
dangering the  free  world's  monetary  system. 
The  gold  raiders  have  had  a  relatively  easy 
time  of  it.  The  U.S.  monetary  gold  stock — 
the  only  stock  available  for  exchange— la  now 
down  to  something  over  tia  bUlion.  Even 
were  our  international  payments  complettiy 
in  balance,  our  stock  would  be  vulnerable  to 
huge  drafts  from  outside  the  monetary  sys- 
tem. We  make  it  easy  for  the  q>eculator8  by 
conveniently  providing  them  with  the  Lon- 
don gold  pool,  and  by  guaranteeing  them 
against  loss  by  putting  a  fioor  under  the  price 
of  gold. 

If  we  go  on  like  this,  we  Invite  a  monetary 
panic.  Worse,  as  we  lose  goli,  we  lessen  the 
credibility  of  our  commitment  to  supply  gold 
to  those  foreign  central  banks  and  monetary 
authorities  who  have  accumulated  dollars,  at 
least  in  part,  because  of  our  commitment. 
Foreign  official  doUar  headings  are  now 
around  $1S  billion.  As  our  stock  of  monetary 
gold  diminishes,  our  ability  to  validate  this 
commitment  made  by  three  Presidents 
lessens. 

The  g<dd  raiders  are  gambling  on  their 
hunch  that  the  Preoident  will  b«  Induced  In 
the  future  to  raise  the  official  price  of  gold, 


in  an  effort  to  increase  U.S.  reserves.  I  have 
confidence  that  the  President  means  what 
he  aays  when  he  says  that  we  will  not  in- 
crease the  price  of  gold. 

But  I  have  a  word  for  the  gold  speculators. 
That  word  is  this — even  if  he  wanted  to,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot  in- 
crease the  price  of  gold.  Under  section  5  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  of  1045. 
only  the  Oongreee  can  do  that.  And  this  Con- 
gress is  never  going  to  increase  the  price  of 
g<^d  and  thus  reward  the  speculators  for 
their  attack  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  Rxtras.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

lii.  Mnxs.  I  would  like  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  he  has  Jtist  made. 

Mr.  Rettss.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BoGcs.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  BoGcs.  I  should  like  also  to  associate 
myself    with   the    gentleman's   statement. 

Mr.  Rettss.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AI.BERT.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  wUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  Albert.  I  also  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  associate  myself  with  bis  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Rettss.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  variety 
of  ways  open  to  the  free  world  to  make  sore 
that  foreign  gold  speculators  in  the  end  will 
be  left  holding  the  bag. 

One  way  is  to  "pedigree"  gold — to  keep  the 
present  $43  billion  of  gold  now  in  the  hands 
of  central  banks,  and  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Monetary  P^ind 
will  purchase  or  sell  gold  only  from  or  to 
each  other,  and  not  from  or  to  the  private 
market.  The  price  of  gold  on  the  outside  mar- 
ket can  then  fluctuate  up  or  down,  probably 
down  when  some  of  the  banks  call  their 
margin  on  present  private  gold  hoarders,  and 
when  It  Is  realized  that  speculators  have  to 
fecu'  a  decUne  In  the  price  of  gold  below  (35 
an  ounce.  The  specul.itors,  now  gloating  over 
the  "overhang"  of  dollars,  should  ponder  the 
"overhang"  of  hoarded  gold — many  billions' 
worth  that  could  come  on  the  market  once 
the  tSS  an  ounce  support  price  Is  abandoned. 

Another  way  Is  to  "dethrone"  gold.  The 
United  States  could  announce  that  all  for- 
eign monetary  authorities  holding  dollars — 
which  they  have  at  least  in  part  acquired  as 
a  result  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  turn 
them  into  gold — have  a  set  period  of  time  in 
which  to  demand  gold.  This  announcement 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  announcement 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  agrees  to 
buy  gold  at  935  an  ounce,  and  will  not  make 
gold  available  for  official  dollar  holdings  to 
be  acquired  in  the  future.  In  all  likelihood, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  roughly  $15  bil- 
lion in  official  dollar  holdings  would  be  pre- 
sented for  gold — because  the  future  of  the 
gold  price  would  become  extremely  dubious, 
and  because  most  foreign  official  dollar  hold- 
ings are  necessary  either  for  current  trans- 
actions or  will  be  held  because  their  holders 
have  confidence  in  the  dollar,  and  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  interest  rate  that  is 
payable  on  dollar  holdings.  The  present  par- 
ity values  of  the  dollar  would  then  be  sup- 
ported, under  International  Monetary  Fund 
rules,  not  by  gold  but  by  exchange  oftera- 
tions,  just  as  all  other  exchange  rates  are 
now  maintained.  If  we  maintain  an  economy 
aimed  at  fuU  employment  without  inflation, 
there  la  no  reason  why  the  current  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar  with  other  currencies  can- 
not readily  be  maintained.  If  France,  for  ex- 
ample, thinks  that  the  dollar  should  be  de- 
valued, let  It  press  Its  position  within  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  I  doubt  vwy 
much  that  it  would  wish  dollar  devaluation, 
since  this  would  simply  cut  down  on  Ameri- 
can tourism  Into  France,  and  on  the  sale  ot 
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French  wines  and  perfumes  In  tbla  country. 
II  the  free  world  In  the  future  wants  to 
change  its  system  from  one  of  fixed  exchange 
rates  to  one  of  flexible  exchange  rates,  that 
Is  a  question  to  be  argued  out  In  the  future. 
The  point  ts  that  only  Congress  can  In- 
crease the  price  of  gold.  Congress  will  never 
do  so.  And  there  are  many  ways  open  to  the 
free  world,  particularly  now  that  the  foun- 
dations for  special  drawing  rights  a«  a  sup- 
plement or  substitute  for  gold  have  been  laid 
out  In  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  to 
take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  gold 
speculators. 

I  also  insert  an  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  myself  and  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
Joseph  W.  Barr,  and  David  M.  Elennedy. 
In  this  exchange,  these  officials,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  conflnned 
that  the  authority  to  establish  the  dol- 
lar price  of  gold  Is  vested  In  the  Congress 
and  the  Congress  alone: 

Jamxtakt  2,  1968. 
Hon.  HxmT  H.  F0WI.XB, 
Secretary  of  the  Treamry, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mb.  Secrktabt:  I  wish  to  ask  you  a 
question  concerning  the  legal  Intricacies  of 
changing  the  price  of  gold.  My  Impression  Is 
that  when  one  considers  the  various  laws 
relating  to  this  subject,  including  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1034,  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  of  1946,  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  our  commitments  thereunder.  It 
becomes  clear  that  the  power  to  change  the 
price  of  gold  Is  placed  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  that  you  can  confirm  to  me  that  my 
Impression  that  only  Congress  can  change  the 
price  of  gold  Is  correct.  I  would  add  that  It  Is 
my  determination— one  that  I  believe  Is 
widely  shared  In  the  Congress — never  to  au- 
thorize an  Increase  In  the  present  price  of 
gold,  since  to  do  so  would  not  only  break  the 
faith  with  those  who  have  expressed  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar,  but  would  unjustly  re- 
ward those  speculators  who  might  seek  to 
undermine  confidence  in  the  dollar. 
Sincerely, 

HXNBT  S.  Rkuss, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Thx  Umiixx  SicaxTAXT 

or  THX  TBXASTTaT, 

Washington,  D.C,  January  28. 1968. 

Hon.  HZNKT  8.  RXTTSB, 

Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Rbubs:  This  Is  In  r^ly  to  your 
letter  of  January  33,  1968,  in  which  you 
state  that  when  one  considers  the  various 
laws  and  international  obligations  relating 
to  gold,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  power  to 
change  the  price  of  gold  Is  placed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  use  and  price  of  gold  In  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  System  Is  governed  by 
a  complex  of  provisions  of  United  States  laws 
and  International  obligations.  These  Include 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  of  194S,  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  this  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  our  oonunltments  thereunder.  The 
basic  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  has  com- 
municated to  the  Fund  a  par  value  of  $35 
per  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold.  This  par  value 
may  not  be  changed  without  legislation  by 
the  Congress,  and  it  la  the  par  value  of  the 
doUar  which  effectively  fixes  the  price  at 
which  the  United  States  may  buy  and  sell 
gold.  While  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934 
authoriaed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
buy  and  sell  gold  on  terms  and  conditions  he 
deems  advantageous,  as  a  practical  matter 
he  cannot  do  so  at  a  price  other  than  $36 
because  of  our  commitments  under  the  Fund 
Articles  which  have  been  approved  by  the 


Congress    and    which    cannot    be    changed 
without  Congressional  action. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  it  is  your  view, 
and  that  of  others  in  the  Congress,  that  we 
must  maintain  the  price  of  gold  at  $35  per 
ounce.  As  you  know,  this  Administration  has 
reiterated  time  and  time  again  our  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar  and  to  keep  gold  at  Its  present  price. 
As  recently  as  last  week  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  President  Johnson  stated: 
"We  have  assured  the  world  that  America's 
full  gold  stock  stands  behind  our  commit- 
ment to  maintain  the  price  of  gold  at  $3S  an 
ounce.  We  must  back  this  commitment  by 
legislating  now  to  free  our  gold  reserves." 
Sincerely  yours, 

J08KPH  W.  Babb. 

Jakuabt  28,  1969. 
Hon.  DAvm  M.  Kknnxdt, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OxAB  Mb.  Kxnnxdt  :  I  enclose  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  myself  and  the 
Treasury  of  January  22  and  23,  1968,  in 
which  the  legal  opinion  of  the  Treasury  is 
set  forth  that  the  power  to  change  the  price 
of  gold  Lb  lodged  In  the  Congress  alone. 

I  should  appreciate  your  reviewing  the  cor- 
reqwndence,  and  indicating  to  me  whether 
the  Treasury  position  remains  the  same.  For 
obvious  reasons,  I  hope  that  it  is. 

I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  sit 
down  with  you  when  you  have  a  moment  to 
discuss  the  continuing  problem  of  our  in- 
ternational monetary  relations. 
Sincerely. 

Hknbt  S.  RruBS, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Sbcbxtabt  or  thx  TBXASxniT, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  6,  1969. 
DxAB  Mb.  Rxnss:  I  have  reviewed  the  cor- 
respondence which  you  had  with  the  Treas- 
ury Dexxutment  In  January,  1968.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  counsel  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  law  since  that  time,  and  that 
the  letter  signed  by  Under  Secretary  Barr 
correctly  states  the  legal  situation. 

I,  too,  look  forward  to  an  opportiinlty  to 
discuss  with  you  our  International  monetary 
relations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Kknnxdt. 

Therefore,  any  resolution  of  the 
present  crisis  that  includes  an  increase  In 
the  dollar  price  of  gold  must  ultimately 
be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  past,  I  have  consistently  and 
resolutely  opposed  any  increase  in  the 
price  of  gold.  But  the  decision  of  central 
banks  in  March  1968  to  stop  intervening 
in  the  private  gold  market,  and  the  Au- 
gust 15,  1971,  decision  by  the  President 
to  close  the  gold  window  and  let  the  dol- 
lar float,  have  caused  me  to  reevaluate 
my  position.  As  part  of  an  appropriate 
solution  to  the  current  international  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  United  States,  I 
believe—given  adequate  safeguards  re- 
garding the  future  role  of  gold — that  it 
may  now  be  wise  to  increase  the  dollar 
price  of  gold  by  a  modest  amount. 

In  the  Interests  of  American  industry 
and  workers,  we  must  seek  the  earliest 
possible  resolution  of  the  current  im- 
passe. 

I  suggest  we  strike  a  bargain  with  our 
major  trading  partners  that  Includes  the 
following  provisions: 

First.  A  real  realinement  of  the  for- 
eign exchange  value  of  the  dollar  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  terminate  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  as  measured  on  the  official  set- 
tlements basis,  within  the  next  year,  by 


a  combination  of  an  increase  in  the  dol- 
lar price  of  officially  held  gold,  and  ap- 
propriate decreases  in  the  yen,  mark. 
Swiss  franc,  and  other  foreign  ciirrency 
prices  of  gold — in  other  words,  by  a  com- 
bined devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  re- 
valuation of  other  major  currencies. 

Second.  At  no  time  in  the  future  will 
free  convertibility  between  the  dollar  and 
gold  be  reestablished;  the  Treasury's  gold 
window  will  remain  closed. 

Third.  The  March  1968,  two-tier  gold 
price  agreement  should  be  strengthened 
such  that  the  aggregate  physical  quantity 
of  gold  reserves  held  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  member  coun- 
tries remain  constant  at  the  current  level 
with  no  further  purchases  by  monetary 
authorities  from  gold  producers  or  in  the 
free  market. 

Fourth.  The  band  within  which  the  ex- 
change value  of  each  currency  is  per- 
mitted to  fluctuate  should  be  widened  to 
permit  greater  fluctuation  on  either  side 
of  parity. 

Fifth.  The  governors  of  the  IMP  should 
instruct  the  managing  director  and  exec- 
utive directors  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  recommending  exchange  rate 
changes  to  industrial,  as  well  as  develop- 
ing countries,  to  prevent  the  entrench- 
ment of  persistent  payments  dlsequllib- 
ria.  These  recommendations  would  have 
the  sanctions  of  refusing  to  loan  to  defi- 
cit countries  that  fall  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations, and  of  invoking  the  scarce 
currency  clause  against  recalcitrant  sur- 
plus nations. 

Sixth.  The  other  major  Industrial 
countries  should  give  their  assurances 
that  they  will  negotiate  promptly  and 
constructively  on  the  mutual  reduction 
of  taxis  and  nontariff  trade  barriers. 

Seventh.  Japan  and  the  members  of 
NATO  similarly  should  agree  to  nego- 
tiate an  appropriate  redistribution  of  the 
costs  of  mutual  defense.  In  these  nego- 
tiations the  principle  that  no  country's 
balance  of  payments  should  either  bene- 
fit or  suffer  from  its  contribution  to  the 
mutual  defense  should  be  observed. 

I  have  shifted  my  position  because 
the  conditions  of  the  proposed  agreement 
I  have  Just  outlined,  if  accepted,  would 
restore  order  to  the  international  mone- 
tary system. 

Moreover,  the  adverse  effects  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  gold — an  Increase 
that  I  have  always  opposed — would  be 
absent  from  the  purely  bookkeeping  gold 
transaction  proposed. 

In  the  past  I  and  numerous  others 
have  listed  a  variety  of  arguments 
against  any  increase  in  the  dollar  value 
of  gold.  Let  me  review  these  arguments 
and  explain  why,  imder  my  proposal, 
they  are  no  longer  relevant. 

First.  It  has  been  argued  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  gold  would  bring 
imwarrsmted  profits  to  South  Africa,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  gold  hoarders.  But,  if 
the  agreement  I  have  outlined  is  adopted 
in  its  entirety — which  is  the  only  way  I 
believe  we  should  accept  it — the  increase 
in  the  price  of  gold  would  be  limited 
strictly  to  gold  monetary  reserves  already 
in  a  sealed,  self-contained  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  No  new  gold 
would  enter,  the  total  number  of  ounces 
held  as  reserves  would  remain  constant, 
and  the  United  States  would  not  be 
obliged  to  purchase  vast  amounts — or 
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any  smiotmt  from  hoarders  and  pro- 
ducers, as  we  were  in  the  1930'8. 

Second,  it  has  been  argued  that  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  gold  would  be  In- 
flationary. Such  criticisms  normally  as- 
sume a  doubling  or  even  a  tripling  in  the 
dollar  value  of  gold.  Under  the  formula 
I  have  suggested,  however,  the  dollar 
value  of  an  ounce  of  gold  would  increase 
by  no  more  than  a  dollar  or  two  or  three. 
Besides,  which  is  more  inflationary:  the 
continuation  of  U.S.  deficits  that  annual- 
ly piunp  billions  of  dollars  into  the  cof- 
fers of  foreign  central  bemks,  or  a  modest 
increase  in  the  dollar  price  of  gold?  Al- 
though the  President  has  let  the  dollar 
float,  exchange  rates  have  shifted  only 
marginally  since  August  15,  and  the  10- 
percent  import  surcharge  is  expected,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasiuy  to  reduce  UJ3. 
imports  by  only  $2  billion.  Thus,  U.S. 
deflcits  have  not  ended  yet.  The  increase 
in  the  dollar  value  of  existing  gold  re- 
serves resulting  from  anr  modest  dollar 
devaluation  would  not  be  much  more 
than  special  drawing  rights  distributions 
in  recent  years.  They  would  be  substan- 
tially less  than  the  Increases  in  official 
dollar  holdings  this  year  and  in  1970. 

Third,  it  has  been  argued  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  dollar  value  of  gold  would 
fuel  further  speculation  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  another  price  rise  in  the  fu- 
ture. Under  my  proposal,  no  further  gold 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  the  system, 
and  the  future  role  of  gold  would  be  cir- 
cumscribed. Recently  the  free  market 
price  of  gold  has  been  about  $42  per 
ounce.  An  increase  in  the  official  dollar 
price  of  the  dimensions  I  am  suggesting 
would  still  leave  the  official  value  well  be- 
low the  current  free  market  level.  In- 
stead of  fueling  speculation,  the  solution 
I  am  recommending  could  very  well  de- 
feat it,  and  result  in  lower  free  market 
gold  prices.  Given  a  secure  position  for 
the  dollar  in  the  foreseeable  future,  no 
prospect  for  another  increase  in  the  value 
of  gold,  and  no  purchaces  of  nonmonetary 
gold  by  the  IMF  or  member  countries, 
demand  for  gold  would  depend  entirely 
on  its  utility  in  industrial  and  medical 
applications  and  its  desirability  for  Jewel- 
ry. Speculation  in  gold  based  on  expecta- 
tions of  a  substantial  increase  in  its 
monetary  value  and  role  would  collapse. 

Fourth.  It  has  been  argued  that  any 
increase  in  the  price  of  gold  would  tend 
to  reinforce  its  importance  as  a  reserve 
asset,  and  therefore  minimize  the  func- 
tion of  special  drawing  rights  as  a  source 
of  international  liquidity.  The  solution 
to  the  present  crisis  that  I  have  suggested 
would  end  U.S.  official  settlements  pay- 
ments deflcits  and  prevent  any  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  ounces  of  gold 
reserves.  Therefore,  the  sole  source  of 
additional  reserves  would  be  distribu- 
tions of  special  drawing  rights. 

Fifth.  It  has  been  argued  against  any 
increase  in  the  dollar  price  of  gold  that 
we  would  be  breaking  faith  with  those 
nations  that  over  the  past  decade  and 
more  have  accumulated  large  stocks  of 
dollars,  and  have  refrained  from  present- 
ing these  at  the  Treasury  for  conversion 
into  gold.  In  fact,  however,  the  largest 
official  dollar  holders — in  terms  of  ab- 
solute amounts — are  among  the  group  of 
other  industrial  countries  that  Is  now 
urging  a  modest  increase  in  the  dollar 
value  of  gold.  Thus,  we  need  not  be  con- 


cerned about  wealthy  industrial  coun- 
tries holding  dollar  reserves.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  not  overlook  the  de- 
veloping nations  that  have  accumulated 
virtually  no  gold  and  have  preferred  to 
keep  their  reserves  in  the  form  of  dollars. 
By  and  large,  these  nations  have  pre- 
ferred dollars  because  of  the  interest 
earnings  they  could  obtain  from  bonds 
or  deposits  in  commercial  banks.  If  such 
countries  had  held  gold  as  an  alterna- 
tive, they  would  in  a  year  or  two  have 
lost  more  in  foregone  interest  income 
than  they  will  lose  by  modest  dollar  de- 
valuation. Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
their  payments  for  imports  and  to  serv- 
ice outstanding  debt  are  normally  made 
in  dollars,  they  will  not  suffer.  They  will 
experience  losses  only  if  they  are  large 
customers  or  debtors  of  industrial  na- 
tions, such  as  Oermany  and  Japan,  whose 
currencies  are  slated  to  rise  substantially 
relative  to  the  dollar.  The  President's 
emergency  program  includes  a  10-per- 
cent cutback  in  foreign  aid.  Probably  the 
best  restitution  the  United  States  can 
make  to  developing  nations  that  might 
suffer  some  reserve  losses  as  a  result  of 
our  devaluation  would  be,  eis  soon  as  our 
bEdance  of  payments  has  strengthened,  to 
increase  U.S.  development  assistance  to 
the  level  we  ought  to  be  contributing. 

In  short  instettd  of  opposing  the  offer 
of  the  Group  of  Ten/IMF,  we  should  ac- 
cept it  smd  start  worldng  out  the  details. 
Now  is  no  time  for  false  pride,  for  quib- 
bling that  we  will  never  "devalue"  when 
all  the  world  knows  that  devaluation  is 
in  fact  occurring. 

We  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  imposition  of  the  10-per- 
cent import  surcharge,  the  proposed  in- 
vestment tax  credit  which  discriminates 
against  imported  capital  goods,  and  the 
suggested  establishment  of  Domestic  In- 
ternational Sales  Corporations  will  solve 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem. 
Even  if  the  latter  two  measures  are  en- 
acted, payments  data  for  the  third  suid 
fourth  quarters  of  this  year  will  amply 
demonstrate  that  our  problems  are  still 
continuing. 

The  United  States  vitally  needs,  for 
the  health  of  our  own  domestic  economy 
and  for  the  preservation  of  equitable 
trading  and  monetary  relationships  in- 
ternationally, quick  agreement  on  a  set 
of  exchange  rate  changes  sufficient  to 
once  again  establish  a  strong  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  The  failure  to 
reach  an  early  agreement  on  exchange 
rate  realinement  cmd  the  unreasonable 
continuation  of  the  import  surcharge, 
imposes  totally  useless  and  fruitless  sac- 
rifices on  American  industry  and  work- 
ers. 

First.  A  substantial  decline  in  foreign 
exchsinge  value  of  the  dollar  would 
stimulate  sales  of  merchandise  exports 
and  services  abroad.  Obviously  the  great- 
er these  sales,  the  more  employment  in 
the  United  States  will  increase. 

Second.  An  appropriate  retdlnement 
would  check  the  flood  of  undervalued 
imports  we  are  now  experiencing.  Since 
the  average  exchange  rate  change  re- 
quired is  more  than  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge now  In  effect,  even  with  the  sur- 
charge, imports  are  larger  than  they 
would  be  in  the  event  of  successful  ex- 
change rate  realinement. 


Third.  The  surchange  has  absolutely 
no  effect  upon  intemationel  purchases 
and  sales  of  services.  Thus  in  the  absence 
of  the  exchange  rate  changes  that  are 
needed,  the  present  course  of  action  en- 
courages American  tourism  abroad  and 
the  use  of  foreign-owned  airlines  and 
ocean  shipping  compfinies.  Slmiliarly, 
foreign  tourists  are  discouraged  from 
visiting  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  The  maintenance  of  an  un- 
reasonably high  external  value  for  the 
dollar  discoursiges  foreign  portfolio  and 
direct  investment  in  the  United  States. 
Given  an  adequate  shift  in  exchange 
rates.  Wall  Street  would  find  its  business 
nicely  stimulated  by  a  revival  of  foreign 
interest  in  the  purchase  of  U.S.  stocks 
and  bonds.  As  long  as  the  cost  of  building 
a  factory  and  purchasing  capital  goods 
in  the  United  States  remains  above  Its 
true  level,  foreigners  will  postpone  any 
commitment  to  make  direct  investments 
in  the  United  States.  A  higher  level  of 
foreign  direct  investment  could  help  re- 
duce unemployment  and  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  foreign-developed  technology  to 
this  country.  The  assumption  that  Amer- 
ica is  and  will  always  be  technologically 
superior  in  all  respects  helped  instill  the 
complacency  that  led  us  to  today's  sorry 
state. 

Fifth.  The  maintenance  of  imtenably 
high  dollar  exchange  rates  reduces  the 
cost  of,  and  thus  encourages,  UjS.  direct 
investment  abroad.  Thus  American  tech- 
nology is  transmitted  to  other  nations 
more  rapidly  than  it  might  otherwise  be, 
and  U.S.  citizens  are  deprived  of  Jobs. 

Sixth.  The  longer  the  surcharge  is  re- 
tained, the  greater  is  the  threat  of  retali- 
ation from  other  nations.  The  surcharge 
is  clearly  illegal  under  the  OATT.  Thus, 
if  other  nations  do  resolve  to  introduce 
retaliatory  measures,  the  United  States 
will  have  no  legal  alternative  but  to  pas- 
sively accept  these  punitive  actions.  Re- 
taliation would  also  curtail  American 
ssJes  abroad  and  thus  depress  domestic 
employment. 

The  import  surcharge  was  introduced 
under  the  rationale  of  producing  early 
concessions  from  foreigners  on  the  prob- 
lems that  the  administration  believes 
have  been  crucial  in  weakening  the  in- 
ternational economic  position  of  the 
United  States.  If  an  agreement  is  not 
reached  soon,  the  rationale  for  this  meas- 
ure will  have  collapsed.  In  the  meantime, 
the  protectionist  package  of  the  sur- 
charge, a  discriminatory  investment  tax 
credit,  and  DISC  is  hardly  a  benefit  to 
American  industry  and  labor. 

Collectively  these  measures  would  fur- 
ther impoverish  low -income  Americans, 
and  do  less  to  ease  the  domestic  prob- 
lems resulting  from  international  eco- 
nomic disequilibriiun  than  would  a  sub- 
stantial realinement  of  exchange  rates. 
As  a  consequence,  domestic  output  lags, 
the  capabilities  of  our  businessmen  and 
industrialists  are  not  fully  exercised,  and 
employment  fails  to  receive  the  stimulus 
it  would  from  a  rational  solution  for  our 
international  economic  ills.  Under  the 
guise  of  doing  something  to  help  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  labor,  the  administra- 
tion has  produced  something  that  hurts 
American  industry. 

The  Increase  In  the  dollar  price  of  gold 
I  have  suggested  as  a  means  of  breaking 
the  current  impasse  1b — because  of  the 
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accompaoylng  conditions — merely  an  ac- 
counting manipulation.  But,  if  this  con- 
cession can  help  to  break  the  deadlock 
and  bring  the  benefits  of  significant  ex- 
change rate  realinement  to  American 
businessmen  and  workers,  this  is  the 
least  we  can  do. 

Ultimate  responsibility  to  establish  the 
dollar  value  of  gold  resides,  of  course, 
with  the  Congress.  Before  the  Congress 
acts,  I  would  want  to  sec  agreement  upon 
all  of  the  points  included  in  the  package 
outlined  above.  In  the  event  of  such 
agreement.  I  believe  the  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  give  its  assent  without  de- 
lay. I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
Speaker  Albkrt,  Majority  Leader  Boggs, 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chair- 
man Mills.  I  believe  they  share  my 
views. 

1  urge  the  Treasury  to  promptly  reopen 
its  discussions  with  our  major  trading 
partners  and  quickly  secure  an  agree- 
ment on  the  program  I  have  outlined. 
Next  week's  IMP  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington ofTers  the  proper  participants, 
time,  and  place. 

By  making  the  dollar  price  of  gold 
negotiable,  we  can  obtain  a  satisfactory 
compromise  without  delay,  and  lift  the 
burden  of  disequilibrium  exchange  rates 
from  U.S.  industry  and  labor.  If  our  rep- 
resentatives apply  themselves  diligently 
to  the  task,  they  should  be  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  by  the  conclusion  of  next 
week's  International  Monetary  Fimd 
meetings. 


THERE  IS  A  FUTURE  IN  LOBSTER 
FARMING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  fish  farming 
has  become  almost  a  major  Industry  in 
some  sectlMis  of  the  hinterland  of 
America.  It  is  a  bit  Ironic  that  some  areas 
where  cotton  once  reigned  as  "king"  now 
produce  ccwnmerclally  "farmed"  catfish. 
It  is  a  bit  more  thai  ironic  that  com- 
parable efforts  have  not  been  made  to 
"farm"  our  coastal  waters. 

The  potential  for  such  coastal  water 
"fanning"  was  made  apparent  in  a  most 
Informative  article  which  appeared,  in 
December  1968,  In  Ocean  Industry  mag- 
azine, published  by  Gulf  Publishing  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.  The  article  was  titled. 
"Grow  Your  Own  Lobsters  Commer- 
claUy."  It  was  written  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Hughes  of  the  Lobster  and  Research  Sta- 
tion, Department  of  Resources.  Com- 
monwetilth  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  lobster  harvests  having  declined, 
and  prices  having  soared,  this  article  Is 
more  valuable  today  than  on  the  day  of 
Its  publication.  It  is  based  on  findings 
and  recommendations  stemming  from 
the  experience  of  20  years  at  the  lobster 
hatchery  and  research  station,  located  on 
the  Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  off  Cape 
Cod  in  the  12th  Congressional  District 
which  I  am  privileged  to  repreeent. 

Since  establishment  of  that  unique  sta- 
tion, several  million  lobsters  have  been 
reared  and  released  into  coastal  waters. 
Biologists  have  experimented  with  vari- 
ous techniques  of  growing  lobsters  from 
the    egg— with    attentioti    to   selective 


breeding  and  special  diets.  Mr.  Hughes 
summarized  this  20-year  effort  thusly : 

From  UUs  experience  ha«  grown  a  weaitb 
of  valiiAble  data  ranging  from  blc^oglcaJ  de- 
tails of  mating  to  lodlcatlona  of  the  moat 
productive  methoda  of  raising  lotaten  in 
oatnmerdal  hatotierles- 

I  commend  this  a.'tlcle  and  its  vital 
information  to  my  colleagues  and  to  aU 
persons  and  institutions  concerned  with 
the  Nation's  supply  of  food — particular- 
ly frtun  the  sea.  I  do  so  because,  as  Mr. 
Hughes'  article  concludes: 

The  "lobater" — like  the  cattle  ranch  ftnd 
the  chicken  farm — Is  a  definite  posslbUlty. 

The  article  follows: 
Qaow  Totnt  Own  Lobstkbs  Commzsciaixt 
(By  John  T.  Hughes) 

Of  all  the  seas'  delicacies,  the  lobster  Is 
one  of  the  most  popular.  Yet  surprisingly, 
harvesting  of  these  delicious  decapods  in  re- 
cent years  has  declined  generally.  Mean- 
while, prices  for  tbem  have  soared. 

An  obvious  reason  for  the  decline  Is  tbe 
fact  that  lobstermen  stUl  harvest  their 
quarry  in  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  the 
early  settlers.  Today's  technology  has  had 
little  effect  on  the  lobster  Industry,  and  the 
lobstermen  continue  to  mine  tbe  ocean  In- 
stead of  fanning  it.  The  seeming  deficiencies 
coupled  with  potential  opportunities  raise 
these  questions:  Is  the  technology  available 
for  someone  to  begin  raising  lobsters  com- 
mercially? Wbat  Is  necessary  and  what  pit- 
falls might  be  encountered? 

In  searching  for  some  of  the  answers,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  established 
a  lobster  hatchery  and  research  station  on 
the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  off  the 
heel  of  Cape  Cod.  Since  1051,  several  mil- 
lion American  or  Maine  lobsters  (Homams 
americaniti)  have  been  hatched,  reared  and 
released  in  coastal  waters — hopefully  to  ben- 
efit the  commercial  fishery.  During  this  time, 
biologists  have  experimented  with  various 
techniques  of  growing  lobsters  from  the  egg — 
with  attention  to  selective  breeding  and  spe- 
cial diets.  Prom  this  experience  has  growi  a 
wealth  of  valuable  data  ranging  from  bio- 
logical details  of  mating  to  Indications  of 
the  most  productive  methods  of  raising  lob- 
sters in  commercial  hatcheries. 

SOME   LOBSTZB  BIOLOGY 

Because  the  lobster  wears  Its  skeleton  on 
the  outside  and  the  meat  (muscle)  en  the 
Inside,  growth  Is  accomplished  only  when  the 
lobster  sheds,  or  molts,  its  hard  outer  shell. 
Molting  occtirs  up  to  10  times  during  the  first 
year  of  life  and  less  frequently  thereafter. 
We  and  others  have  observed  1-lb.  lobsters 
molting  only  once  or  twice  a  year — depending 
somewhat  upon  water  temperature  and  the 
amount  of  food  avafiable.  At  each  molt,  the 
lobster  will  grow  some  15  percent  In  length 
and  up  to  60  percent  in  weight.  The  entire 
shell — large  claws,  antennae,  carapace  (bony 
shield  covering  back) ,  mouth  parts,  gills, 
stomach,  eye  casings — is  discarded.  In  fact, 
the  discard  looks  exactly  like  a  live  lobster. 

In  the  natural  ocean  environment,  nearly 
six  years  Is  required  for  the  lobster  to  reach 
the  1-lb.  size,  which  Is  also  when  It  reaches 
sextial  maturity.  Unlike  fishes,  lobsters  re- 
produce via  physical  contact  much  like  mam- 
mals. From  the  moment  of  a  successful 
union,  it  takes  up  to  18  months  until  the 
eggs  finally  are  hatched. 

The  female  Is  receptive  to  male  advances 
only  within  48  hours  after  she  molts,  accord- 
ing to  our  observations.  After  copulation, 
however,  the  sperm  does  not  take  the  usual 
route  directly  to  thi  ovaries;  instead,  the 
sperm  Is  stored  in  the  female's  seminal  re- 
ceptacle for  nine  months  while  ttia  aggy 
prepare  for  fertilization.  At  that  time,  she 
extrudes  up  to  60,000  eggs  and  cements  them 
to  the  nonplumoee  hairs  of  her  swinunereta 
(under  the  tail).  As  the  eggs  are  extruded. 


sperm  Is  released  to  fertillae  them.  Then  the 
eggs  remain  glued  to  her  swlmmerets  for  the 
last  nine  months  while  cell  division  and  em- 
bryo development  take  place. 

Early  in  the  summer,  some  18  months  after 
copulation,  the  lobster  larvae  hatch  from  un- 
der the  female's  taU  and  float  away.  At  thla 
point,  they  look  more  like  shrimp  or  mosquito 
larvae  than  lobsters.  However,  after  four 
moltlngs  in  a  period  of  about  three  weeks,  the 
lobster  fry  look  like  what  they  are. 

During  the  first  three  stages  (molts),  the 
larvae  live  in  a  free-swimming  state  and  are 
unable  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Bunching  up 
near  the  svirface,  they  are  easy  prey  to  birds, 
fish,  and  each  other — the  lobster  Is  canni- 
balistic. In  addition.  whUe  living  near  th» 
ocean's  surface,  the  lobster  fry  also  are  af- 
fected  by  tides  and  currents,  which  carry 
many  of  them  out  to  sea  to  perish. 

Most  estimates  say  that  fewer  than  0.1  per- 
cent of  the  larvae  reach  the  fourth  stage  and 
become  bottom  crawlers.  These  lucky  few 
now  are  no  longer  attracted  by  light  but 
seek  dark  places,  lead  a  nocturnal  life,  and 
acquire  the  defensive  Instincts  of  the  adult 
lobster. 

LDX   IN   A  LOBSTEB    HATCHXRT 

Since  the  critical  time  in  a  lobster's  life 
seems  to  be  the  first  three  weeks — during 
which  most  of  the  fry  are  lost  and  only  a 
maximum  of  60  lobsters  will  survive  from  a 
potential  of  60,000  siblings — It  is  evident 
tliat  man  might  be  able  to  improve  upon  na- 
ture. And  BO  we  have,  in  most  rMpects. 

At  the  state  hatchery,  egg-bearing  female 
lobsters  are  gathered  from  lobstermen  and 
placed  In  hatching  tanks  that  are  10  ft.  long 
by  4  ft.  wide  by  1  ft.  deep,  supplied  with 
continually  running  sea  water.  "Eggers"  bear- 
ing brown  eggs  are  kept — I.e.,  those  caught  in 
the  spring  that  will  hatch  their  eggs  before 
the  end  of  summer.  (By  contrast,  the  so- 
called  "green  eggers  "  carry  eggs  of  dark  green 
coloration  and  will  not  batch  them  untU 
the  following  summer.) 

Eggs  are  not  re:noved  from  the  female  but 
are  allowed  to  hatch  naturally.  Dtirlng  this 
waiting  period,  the  expectant  mothers  are 
fed  either  shellfish — clams,  quahaugs  (Ameri- 
can clam ) ,  or  bay  scallop  viscera — or  fish, 
pnmarUy  alewives.  The  diet  depends  upon 
what  Is  more  readily  available. 

Hatched  lobster  fry  are  gathered  In  lots  of 
3.000  as  they  drift  helplessly  in  the  circulat- 
ing water  and  become  entrapped  on  a  fly- 
screen  box.  Prom  there,  they  are  placed  Into 
special  rearing  tanks  untU  they  grow  to  the 
bottom-crawling  stage. 

KEAKINO    TANKS 

Cubical  in  shape,  these  tanks  meastire  Ifl 
In.  on  a  side.  Because  the  lobster  fry  feed  on 
each  other,  circulators  are  used  to  keep  the 
water  moving  evenly  throughout  the  tank 
and  prevent  accumulations  of  larvae  in  cor- 
ners. As  an  added  precaution,  tank  corners 
are  lined  with  triangular  pieces  of  wood  to 
prevent  possible  eddies.  The  circulators  are 
plastic  cups — one  to  a  tank — perforated  with 
twenty-eight  1/16-ln.  holes  around  the  cir- 
cumference and  are  fitted  over  the  inlet  pipe 
at  the  tank's  bottom.  Water  drains  from  the 
surface  through  an  overflow  pipe — also  fit- 
ted with  perforated  plastic  cylinder — that 
prevents  escape  of  the  larvae.  In  this  In- 
stance, as  weU  as  with  the  adult  lobster 
tanks,  we  have  found  that  tanks  made  of,  or 
coated  with,  fiberglass  are  far  superior'  to 
wooden  ones  because  of  rapid  destruction  of 
the  latter  by  the  wood-eating  shlpworm. 
Teredo  navalis. 

During  their  stay,  the  lobster  fry  are  fed 
finely  ground  clams  or  fromn  adult  brine 
shrimp.  The  meat  is  mixed  with  seawater, 
and  one  tablespoon  of  the  mlxtujw  la  pro- 
vided each  tank  every  three  hoiu»,  24  hours 
a  day,  depending  upon  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion. (By  way  of  warning,  overfeeding  results 
in  clogging  of  the  circulator  strainer  and 
contributes  to  growth  of  an  unhealthy  coat- 
ing of  slime  on  the  tank  walls.) 


Using  these  techniques  to  iHX>tect  the 
lobster  larvae  from  themselves  and  keeping 
them  from  their  other  natural  Miemles,  up 
to  30  percent  of  the  fry  wUl  surTtve.  Over  a 
period  of  11  years,  for  example,  approximately 
6.6  million  larvae  were  hatched  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts hatchery.  Up  to  last  year,  some 
1,480,000 — roughly  22  percent — survived.  This 
percentage  has  risen  recently  since  we  sub- 
stituted plastic  for  metal  piping  and  quahaug 
meat  for  ground  liver.  One  season,  the  record 
survival  rate  went  to  42.6  percent. 

Other  causes  of  the  stlU-hlgb  mortality 
rate  are  varied.  Air  leaks  In  the  circulating 
system  on  the  suction  side  of  the  pump  may 
cause  supersaturatlon  of  the  water  with  dis- 
solved nitrogen,  which  leads  to  a  fatal  gas 
disease.  Metal  parts  In  the  piping  system  or 
elsewhere  that  contain  copper  may  be  lethal 
as  copper  Ions  are  extremely  toxic  to  lobsters. 
Copper  or  lead -based  paints  also  are  suspect. 
And  of  course  insecticides  used  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tanks  could  be  lethal — not  only  to 
lobsters  but  to  all  arthropods. 

At  this  point — when  the  lobster  fry  reach 
the  fourth  molting  stage — the  hatchery  biol- 
ogists release  the  fry  in  selected  areas  along 
the  coast  of  Massachtisetts.  Little  is  known 
of  how  they  fare  or  to  what  extent  they  con- 
tribute to  the  fishery.  The  primary  reason 
for  this  impasse  is  that  no  satisfactory  meth- 
od of  marking  or  tagging  juvenile  lobsters 
for  future  Identification  has  yet  been  devel- 
oped. (The  very  next  molt  wotild  eliminate 
the  lobster's  entire  skeleton,  which  would 
then  be  eaten.)  Consequently,  we  have  no 
way  of  estimating  what  percentage  of  the 
commercial  catch  is  composed  of  hatchery- 
reared  lobsters,  nor  is  there  any  way  to  esti- 
mate the  rate  of  natural  mortality  among 
lobsters  so  reared. 

SOMX    DATA    ON    ADULT    LOBSTKRS 

A  commercial  enterprise  engaged  In  rais- 
ing lobsters  to  matxirlty  for  sale  In  quantity 
would  more  than  likely  be  Interested  In  the 
decapod's  life  beyond  the  fourth  stage.  And 
we  have  compiled  some  Interesting  data  on 
that  phase  too. 

We  have  kept  several  hundred  fourth-stage 
lobsters  from  each  year's  hatch  for  experi- 
mental purposes  and  year-class  compari- 
sons— some  for  as  long  as  10  years.  Each 
lobster  Is  kept  In  a  separate  container  to 
guard  against  the  ever-present  problem  of 
caimiballsm.  A  wooden  troue^ — 10  ft.  long 
by  6  in.  deep — is  partltiond  off  at  6-ln.  in- 
tervals. These  compartments  will  serve  until 
the  lobster  attains  two  years  of  age;  then 
they  are  transferred  to  larger  tanks. 

GROWTH    RATES 

It  Is  evident  that  considerable  variation  in 
growth  rate  exists  among  Individual  lobsters. 
In  addition,  there  Is  no  definite  indication 
that  this  rate  varies  with  sex.  Although  there 
has  been  an  observed  trend  for  males  to 
grow  slightly  more  rapidly  than  females  up 
to  the  seventh  molting  stage,  the  number  of 
observations  has  been  too  small  to  be  sig- 
nificantly conclusive.  However,  two  different 
lobsters  from  the  same  hatch  will  grow  at 
different  rates — some  twice  as  fast  as  the 
others.  This  seems  to  indicate  genetic  dif- 
ferences, and — as  with  beef  cattle — selective 
breeding  of  fast-growing  lobsters  could  prove 
beneficial.  Albino  lobsters  have  been  mated 
In  the  hatchery,  for  example,  and  the  prog- 
eny carried  the  odd  color  characteristics  of 
the  parents. 

WATKR    TKMFEKATUBK    XNrLUXNCXS 

Controlled  temperatures  definitely  Influ- 
ence the  metabcMlsm  of  the  lobster  in  a  posi- 
tive way,  and  the  lobsters  can  reach  market- 
able size  in  shorter  periods  of  time.  In 
nature,  we  have  observed  that  molting — and 
thus  growth — reaches  a  peak  at  temperatures 
between  SO"  to  68*  P  and  seldom  occurs  at 
below  60*  P.  However,  at  the  hatchery,  we 
have  heated  Incoming  sea  water  during  tba 
winter  months  in  certain  tanks.  The  results 
were  that  the  heated  lobsters  grew  faster, 
and  eggs  from  heatsd  females  hatelMd  three 


months  earlier  than  normal.  In  addition, 
some  of  our  lobsFters  have  adi4>ted  to  temper- 
atures as  high  as  86*  P. 

dutesent  foods 
We  believe  that  certain  foods  or  special 
diets  can  hasten  the  growth  of  individual 
lobsters;  however,  it  Is  too  early  to  report 
any  growth  differences  resulting  from  these 
experiments.  Special  foods  made  from  trout 
pellets  (used  in  fish  hatcheries)  and  cat  and 
dog  foods  have  been  fed  to  the  lobsters  be- 
cause they  contain  fish  meal,  meat  meal,  soy 
bean  meal,  milk  products  and  cereals.  The 
lobsters  eat  these  special  diets  readily.  Nor- 
mally, they  are  fed  fresh  fish  and  shellfish 
(food  that  Is  not  fresh  will  be  rejected  by 
the  lobster) .  During  late  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  feeding  activity  is  high  and  the  lobsters 
are  fed  daily  only  w^hat  they  can  consume  in 
one  day.  During  winter  when  they  are  slug- 
gish, feeding  Is  done  once  a  week.  (The  slug- 
gishness and  sl6w  feeding,  of  course,  are  co- 
Incident  with  lowered  water  temperatures — as 
indicated  previously.) 

BREXDtNO     IN  CAPTrVTTT 

One  of  the  most  Important  breakthroughs 
pertaining  to  potential  commercial  hatcheries 
Involves  producing  second  generations  by 
hatchery-reared  adults.  Until  recently,  none 
of  the  successfully  nukted  females  produced 
fertilized  eggs.  We  have  since  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  the  simple  expedient  of  deepening 
the  female's  tank  to  allow  coverageof  at  least 
18  in.  of  water  makes  all  the  difference.  She 
apparently  requires  this  much  depth  for  egg- 
laying,  although  the  reasons  remain  obscure. 
In  laying  and  fertilizing  her  eggs,  the  female 
lobster  forms  herself  into  a  tripod — underside 
up — by  supporting  her  inverted  body  on  two 
claws  and  the  tip  of  her  tall.  The  eggs  then 
fall  into  a  natural  depression,  are  fertllzed. 
and  then  cemented  under  the  tall.  To  date, 
three  hatchery-reared  red  lobsters  already 
hLve  been  successfully  bred  and  have  hatched 
swarms  of  red  lobster  fry. 

OTHXS  rACTORS 

The  state  hatchery  is  located  In  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  ideal  spot,  indicating  other 
Important  factors  to  consider.  Here  the  water 
temperature  is  relatively  moderate,  salinity  is 
high  and  stable  (from  30  to  31  0/00),  and 
Indtistilal  and  domestic  pollutant  materials 
are  absent. 

By  employing  these  techniques  in  raising 
Homarus  americanua  larvae  to  adulthood, 
we  have  seen  hatchery  lobsters  reach  legal 
size  in  little  over  three  yecus — compared  to 
six  years  in  the  ocean.  Given  these  advan- 
tages over  current  antiquated  "mining" 
methods.  It  would  seem  that  the  commercial 
lobster  farming  entrepreneur  covild  well  prof- 
it handsomely.  The  "lobetery" — ^llke  the  cat- 
tle ranch  and  the  chicken  farm — ^Is  a  definite 
possibility. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  eus  a  nation. 
Nearly  48,000  teachers  in  17,000  United 
States  and  Canadian  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  are  using  newspapers  regu- 
larly as  textbooks  in  their  classrooms, 
keeping  students  aware  of  current  events. 


IP  THE  BIA  KEEPS  MESSING 
AROUND  THE  BATTLE  OP  LITTLE 
BIG  HORN  WILL  LOOK  LIKE  A  TEA 
PARTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 


man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stiicer)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  startling  and  almost  unbelievable  re- 
surgence of  lite  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  recently  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  optimistic  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  commenting  on  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  Commissioner 
Bruce  and  his  Indian  executive  team 
moved  to  translate  the  President's  words 
into  realities  for  Indian  people.  They  did 
this  by  changing  the  Bureau  from  a 
management  to  a  service  organization 
to  augment  self-determination;  by  of- 
fering Indian  tribes  the  option  of  con- 
tracting with  the  Bureau  to  operate  pro- 
grams for  trlbaJ  benefit — programs  now 
operated  by  the  Bureau  staff;  by  chang- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  from  a  lethargic  and  benign  pro- 
tector to  an  effective  and  forthright  ad- 
vocate for  Indian  tribes  in  national  for- 
ums; and,  by  attempting  to  Increase  Fed- 
eral career  opportunities  for  educated 
Indians  to  be  of  service  to  their  people. 

Commissioner  Bruce  has  interpreted 
self-determination  to  mean  local  Indian 
solutions  to  local  Indian  problems — he 
has  redefined  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  the  Indian  self- 
determination  policy,  the  Government 
must  assist  tribes  in  making  a  choice  be- 
tween the  various  options  available  to 
them.  One  such  option  is  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  Government  to  per- 
form the  services  the  Government  has 
performed  so  poorly  for  them. 

During  the  past  15  months,  there  have 
been  two  events  of  monumental  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  American  Indian 
tribes.  Both  events  are  related  because  of 
their  resolute  indication  of  increasing 
impatience  by  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  with  the  shoddy  treatment  Amer- 
ican Indians  have  been  accorded  and  re- 
fiect  an  increasing  awareness  on  the  part 
of  American  Indian  leaders  of  the  spe- 
cifics of  problems  that  are  barriers  to 
change. 

First,  on  July  8,  1970,  President  Nixon 
delivered  his  now  famous  message  to  the 
Congress  outlining  his  administration's 
policies  and  proposals  for  resolving  the 
problems  this  Nation  has  created  for  the 
Indian  tribes.  Courageously  and  with 
candor.  President  Nixon  stated  the  prob- 
lems and  underscored  the  tragedy  of  non- 
Indian  administered  Indian  affairs,  in- 
stitutional confiicts  of  interest  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  does  not 
allow  that  agency  to  singularly  advance 
or  protect  the  Indian  interest  in  natural 
resources  against  hostile  anti-Indian  in- 
terests, and  finally  the  archaic  policies 
that  contribute  to  the  prc^lems  rather 
than  offer  alternative  resolutions.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  summarized  his  message  by 
stating: 

The  recommendations  of  this  Administra- 
tion repreeent  an  historic  step  forward  in  In- 
dian policy.  We  are  proposing  to  break 
sharply  with  past  approaches  to  Indian  prob- 
lems. In  place  of  a  long  series  of  piecemeal  re- 
forms, we  suggest  a  new  and  coherent 
strategy. 

The  Indians  of  America  need  Pederal  as- 
sistance— this  much  has  long  been  clear. 
What  has  not  been  clear,  however.  Is  that  ths 
Federal  government  nseds  Indian  energies 
and  Indian  leadsnhlp  If  Its  asslstanoe  Is  to 
be  effective  In  tmprovliig  the  conditions  of 
Indian  life.  It  Is  a  new  and  balanced  relation- 
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ship  between  tbe  United  States  government 
and  the  first  Americans  that  Is  at  the  heart 
of  our  approach  to  Indian  problems.  And  that 
Is  why  we  now  approach  these  problems  with 
new  confidence  that  they  will  succeasfully  b« 
overcome. 

Almost  overnight,  a  change  waa  dic- 
tated for  the  Bureau  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Deputy  Commissioner  aind  the 
eiscendancy  of  various  advisers  and  tech- 
nicians in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
chain  of  command  who  stand  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
missioner Bruce: 

Stkicks,  Dscember  8.  1970,  CoMMrrrEX 

COMKXNT 

Mr.  Stkiceb.  I  thank  you  for  yielding.  I  for 
one  member  of  the  Committee  want  to  sin- 
cerely congratulate  you  for  coming  forward 
with  what  I  thlnh  is  the  moat  constructive 
effort  In  the  fifty-plus  years  of  the  BIA  con- 
struction. I  say  that  very  sincerely  and  not 
in  a  partisan  manner.  I  am  convinced  you 
have  struck  the  heart  of  the  problem.  You  are 
trying  to  make  the  BIA  responsive,  as  I  see 
It,  to  the  Indian  trlba'  needs  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  some  wholesale  Washington-oriented 
program.  For  that  reason,  I  think  It's  re- 
markable. 

I  think  It's  remarkable  all  the  more  be- 
cause you  knew  the  flak  that  you  were  going 
to  get  as  you  would  from  any  bureaucracy  In 
which  you  were  going  to  Invoke  a  rather 
dramatic  change.  But  there  Is  no  more  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  than  the  one  you  are 
dealing  with,  that  of  the  BIA  area  oflBce  and 
superintendent  relationship  structure.  I  have 
been  eo'ound  It  now  for  almost  twenty  years 
and  I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  Its  strength. 
It  can  overcome  the  most  constructive  logical 
criticism  Invoked.  It  can  repeat  failure.  It  can 
stack  failure  upon  failure  with  no  results, 
and  it  Is  the  only  thing  that  emerges  tri- 
umphantly In  the  bureaucratic  structure.  I 
congratulate  you  and  urge  that  you  remain 
firm,  because  you  are  right. 

I  would  only  point  out  that  all  of  the  ob- 
jections— and  they  are  very  properly  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  because 
they  have  been  raised  by  his  constituents — 
can  be  answered  very  logically  by  your  pro- 
gram. The  idea  that  you  hadn't  consiilted  or 
were  not  acting  in  the  best  interests  or  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Indiana  simply  isnt  valid 
because  the  Indian — and  all  of  us,  I  think 
would  stimpulate  to  this — have  stated  that 
the  program  Is  not  good  the  way  It  is.  There 
are  lots  of  theories  as  to  why  It  Is  not  good, 
but  In  the  main  the  program  is  not  good.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  program  is  not 
good  because  of  this  awesome  strength  of  this 
very  small  group  that  you  have  attacked 
head  on. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Meeds,  has  raised  the  rather  logical  question 
that  It  seemed  unfair  to  have  an  arbltrs^y 
five-year  limit.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  that  without  some 
kind  of  arbitrary  limit  you  are  never  going 
to  break  the  stranglehold  that  these  people 
have.  The  arbitrary  limit,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. Is  generous.  I  recognize  it  is  not  in 
true  democratic  tradition.  I  recognize  that  It 
does  fly  in  the  face  of  objective.  But  you  can't 
afford  to  be  objective,  Mr.  Commissioner,  be- 
cause you  have  to  deal  with  this  at  the  very 
pragmatic  level.  It's  very  tough  to  tell  an 
area  director  that  you  want  these  changes 
Invoked  and  you  know  that  he  Is  going  to 
turn  around  and  tell  his  Indian  friends  that 
he  has  managed  to  gather  over  the  years  that 
It's  no  good.  He  has  to  go  through  the  mo- 
tions and  whatever  is  bom  here  dies  in  the 
area  office.  I  have  seen  it  happen  in  my  own 
limited  experience  many  times. 

I  would  teU  you  that  It  SMma  to  me  tbMt 
the  tbeoae  of  your  program  U  that  you  are 
going  to  make  the  BIA  reapooalTe  to  XtM  In- 
dian, whotber  the  BIA  wants  It  or  not.  I  know 
that  you  are  going  to  have  nothing  but  grlsf 


as  far  as  the  bureaucrats  are  ooocemed,  and 
they  are  capable  of  generating  lot  of  support 
here  In  the  Committee. 

I  would  tell  you  that  this  member  of  the 
Committee — and  not  on  a  partisan  basis — 
Is  very  excited  about  yoxa  program,  that  this 
member  of  the  Committee  endorses  it  whole- 
heartedly. I  think  that  In  your  own  modest 
manner  you  have  understated  the  real  bene- 
fits. Perhaps  If  I  were  in  your  position  I 
oouldnt  say  the  things  that  I  have  said  be- 
oatise  I  recognize  that  tt  Just  would  open  the 
wound  further. 

Until  you  shake  this  outfit  up,  until  you 
make  It  clear  that  the  days  of  muscle  at  th* 
bureaucratic  level  are  over,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  any  progress.  We  can  devise  the  meet 
elaborate  schemes  and  so  forth  and  It's  going 
to  die  in  the  oflloes  of  these  people  who  you 
are  changing. 

I  congratulate  you  there.  I  think  the  one 
understated  option  that  you  mentioned — 
which  I  think  is  tremendously  valuable — is 
the  option  In  which  the  tribe,  upon  adoption 
of  a  resolution,  may  employ  their  own  field 
administrator,  superintendent,  manager, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  him,  and  you  will 
continue  to  fund  that  office.  I  think  that  is 
something  that  perhaps  many  of  our  col- 
leagues haven't  caught  the  significance  of. 
This  is  the  way  to  make  Indian  programs 
meaningful.  There  Is  no  panacea. 

I  resent  terribly  the  implication  that  aU 
Indian  problems  are  similar.  Tnrti».n«  «(«  just 
as  dissimilar  as  non-Indians.  Indian  tribes 
are  Just  as  dlsalmllar  as  non-Indian  commu- 
nities. The  idea  that  somehow  we  can  apply 
some  standard  that  la  going  to  apply  to  all 
their  needs  Is  sheer  nonsense.  It's  comforta- 
ble for  people  who  want  to  solve  the  Indian 
problem,  so-oalled,  but  It  Just  doesn't  get  It 
done.  You  have  recognized  that  and  you  have 
made  it  very  clear  that  you  are  going  to  pro- 
vide that  which  that  tribe  needs. 

To  me  you  are  performing  really  a  tremen- 
dous service  and  you  are  doing  it  at  no  small 
personal  cost  to  yourself.  I  know.  The  criti- 
cism that  you  are  going  to  get  is  going  to 
coma  from  some  rather  surprising  places.  But 
be  of  stout  heart  because  you  will  go  down 
as  the  man  who  had  the  guts  to  do  what 
needed  to  be  done,  and  I  congratulate  you. 

I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Oommlsaloner. 

The  second  event  occurred  10  days 
ago  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  Peter  Mac- 
Donald,  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Nation, 
in  a  speech  that  is  being  hailed  in  Indian 
country  as  one  in  the  trudition  of  the 
warrior  chiefs,  expressed  the  feelings  of 
disillusioned  Indian  tribal  leaders  with 
an  astonishing  call  to  arms  which  specifi- 
cally reported  the  events  that  have  tran- 
spired in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  di- 
rected by  a  misguided  group  of  tech- 
nicians who  have  closed  ranks  to  protect 
the  BIA  bureaucracy  from  Indian  self- 
determination.  They  are  on  the  verge  of 
rendering  the  President's  message  on  In- 
dian affairs  a  fraud  and  a  series  of  empty 
promises. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  decision 
reached  by  the  tribal  leaders  present  In 
Window  Rock  and  the  stand  taken  by 
Chairman  MacDonald  and  others  was  in- 
evitable. The  Institutionfd  conflicts  of  in- 
terest within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior not  only  taint  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  faithfully  execute  its 
responsibility  to  the  Indian  tribes,  but 
also  the  day  to  day  administration  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

On  this  very  subject  President  Nixon 
said. 

The  United  States  Government  acts  as  a 
legal  trustee  for  the  land  and  water  rights 
of  American  Indians.  These  rights  are  often 
of  critical  economic  Importance  to  the  In- 


dian people;  frequently  they  are  also  the 
subject  of  extensive  legal  dispute.  In  many 
of  these  legal  confrontations,  the  Federal 
government  Is  faced  with  an  inherent  con- 
flict of  interest.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Attorney  General  must  at  the  same 
time  advance  both  the  national  Interest  In 
the  use  of  land  and  water  rights  and  the 
private  Interests  of  Indians  in  land  which  the 
government  holds  as  trustee. 

Kvery  trustee  has  a  legal  obligation  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  without  reservation  and  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  diligence  and  skill.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  it  Is  often  difficult  for  the 
E>epartment  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  fulfill  this  obligation.  No 
self -respecting  law  firm  would  ever  allow  It- 
self to  represent  two  appoa\s\%  clients  In  one 
dispute;  yet  the  Federal  Government  has  fre- 
quently found  Itself  in  precisely  that  posi- 
tion. There  Is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
Indians  are  the  losers  when  such  situations 
arise.  More  than  that,  the  credibility  of  the 
Federal  government  is  damased  whenever  it 
appears  that  such  a  confiiv.'t  of  interest 
exists  .  . . 

At  iH-eeent,  the  Conmilssloner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Land  ManEigement — an  officer  who  has  many 
responsibilities  in  the  natural  resources  area 
which  compete  with  his  concern  for  Indians. 

These  conflicts  of  interest  make  legal 
representation  of  Indian  tribes  by  the 
United  States  at  best  difficult.  These 
same  institutional  conflicts  also  place  the 
weighting  of  equities  and  the  resolution 
of  problems  in  administrative  decisions 
and  implementation  A  policy  at  a  disad- 
vantage because  of  the  divided  loyalties 
of  decisionmakers  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  of  those  who  would  run 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  De- 
partmental posts.  It  is  these  same  Insti- 
tutional conflicts  of  interest  that  render 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  Indians  a  danger- 
ous exception  rather  than  an  ordinary 
part  of  the  BIA  operation.  The  relative 
autonomy  of  the  BIA  and  a  singular  con- 
cern wlvh  advancing  the  Interest  of  In- 
dians will  not  and  cannot  be  met  because 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
too  many  masters  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  two  legislative  proposals  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  in  his  message  to  resolve 
these  conflicts  of  interest — a  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Indian  and  Terri- 
torial Affairs  and  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent Indian  Trust  Council  Author- 
ity—have not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress.  These  proposals  were  also  de- 
cided upon  during  a  time  when  the  Indi- 
an tribes  had  gone  on  record  opposing 
the  removal  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. In  over  a  year  since  the  President's 
message,  it  has  become  abundantly  clear 
to  the  Indian  tribes  that  the  only  re- 
course and  the  only  sound,  long-term 
solution  to  the  majority  of  the  problems 
of  Indian  administration  is  to  place  In- 
dian affairs  In  the  Executive  office  of 
the  President,  to  elevate  the  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Affairs  to  Cabinet  status 
and  proceed  forthwith  to  establish  the 
independent  Indian  Trust  Council  Au- 
thority. This  method  may  very  well  be  the 
only  way  President  Nixon  can  salvage 
his  enlightened  Indian  policy.  Unless  the 
BIA  bureaucrats  are  sufficiently  spooked 
by  this  threat  to  get  out  of  Commission- 
er Bruce'8  road. 

Theae  Institutional  conflicts  of  Interest 
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as  they  relate  to  the  Bvireau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  frustrated 
the  Indians,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  now  seemingly  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  attempts  to  keep 
the  accent  In  Indian  affairs  on  the  In- 
dians. 

Almost  a  year  ago  in  November  1970, 
Commissioner  Bruce  and  members  of 
his  staff  were  present  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  new  policies  being 
proposed  and  put  Into  action  by  Com- 
missioner Bruce.  At  that  time  I  con- 
gratulated Commissioner  Bruce  on  his 
courage  and  the  constructive  efforts  he 
and  his  Indian  executive  team  were  put- 
ting into  the  process  of  making  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  responsive  to 
tribal  needs  and  not  on  the  basis  of  some 
wholesale  Washington-oriented  pro- 
gram. I  was  certain  that  the  Commis- 
sioner must  have  courage  to  propose 
dramatic  changes  because  there  Is  no 
more  entrenched  bureaucracy  than  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  it  is  main- 
tained and  nurtured  through  the  area 
director-superintendent  relationship  and 
their  consequent  Influence  on  the  Indian 
tribes  they  work  with  or  against  what- 
ever may  be  the  case.  I  have  seen  this 
relationship  endure  the  most  logical 
criticisms  and  dsish  all  reform  efforts.  It 
has  repeatedly  failed  to  deliver  any  re- 
sult other  than  failure  stacked  on  failure 
and  its  own  protection.  The  area  direc- 
tor-superintendent stranglehold  on  the 
Indian  tribes  has  always  emerged  trium- 
phant as  It  is  protected  by  the  indiffer- 
ence of  most  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees and  the  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
public.  The  new  policies  the  Commis- 
sioner proposed  had  the  theme  that  his 
program  was  going  to  change  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  whether  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  wanted  to  be 
changed  or  not.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
an  area  director  or  a  superintendent  that 
you  want  a  change  in  policy  with  full 
knowledge  that  he  is  going  to  immediate- 
ly tell  his  Indian  friends  that  the  policy 
is  without  merit.  I  have  frequently  seen 
what  is  bom  here  die  In  the  area  offices. 

Chairman  Peter  MacDonald  in  another 
famous  speech  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  spoke 
on  this  very  subject  warning  the  assem- 
bled Indian  delegates  that  many  area 
directors  suid  superintendents  were  about 
to  counsel  their  Indian  constituents  out 
of  their  first  and  possibly  Isist  chance  to 
exercise  true  self-determination. 

Prom  all  appearances  the  area  olrec- 
tor-superintendent  axis  has  triumphed 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 
victories  for  all-Une  bureaucrats,  Wilma 
Victor  and  her  henchman,  John  Crow. 
The  policies  of  understandable  and  effec- 
tive change  to  strengthen  the  Indian 
tribes  have  been  for  all  practical  purposes 
abandoned  and  they  are  dead.  The  area 
directors  and  superintendents  have 
emerged  as  the  victors  with  one  of  their 
own  emerging  as  Commissioner  Bruce's 
overlord.  Miss  Victor  was  removed  by 
Commissioner  Bruce  and  Area  Director 
Graham  Holmes  as  superintendent  of 
the  Intermountaln  Boarding  School  in 
Utah  because  of  increasing  reports  of 
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brutality,  handcuffing,  and  questionable 
use  of  a  powerful  drug,  thorazlne,  to  con- 
trol allegedly  intoxicated  Indian  stu- 
dents. All  of  the  problems  with  the  Inter- 
mountaln School  including  discrimina- 
tion against  Indian  employees  In  employ- 
ment are  part  of  a  lawsuit  filed  by  Inter- 
mountain  students.  Miss  Victor  was  then 
proposed  to  be  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs director  of  education  programs  bat 
was  rejected  as  unsulted  for  the  post. 
Oddly  enough,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  had  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  with  Miss  Victor  and  on  that 
basis  appointed  her  to  be  his  special 
assistant  for  Indian  affairs — Commis- 
sioner Bruce's  watchdog.  Miss  Victor  was 
now  in  a  position  to  get  even  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Commissioner's  new  executive 
staff. 

The  corporate  body  politic — area  di- 
rector-superintendent relationship — was 
then  in  a  position  through  Miss  Victor 
to  reject  new  ideas.  It  is  from  this  tur- 
moil and  shake-up  of  the  traditional, 
entrenched  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that 
the  "Super  BIA"  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  emerged  to  crush  innovation, 
Indian  self-determination,  and  the  new 
policies  proposed  by  the  Commissioner 
and  his  Indian  executive  staff. 

Area  Directors  Can  and  Artichoker 
and  aging  patriarch  of  the  bureaucrats, 
former  Phoenix  area  Director  Wade 
Head,  met  with  Wilma  Victor  to  place 
John  Crow,  who  was  rejected  by  former 
Commissioner  Rdaert  Bennett  as  unre- 
sponsive to  change  and  Indian  needs, 
into  the  revived  position  of  Deputy  Com- 
missioner to  patrol  Commissioner  Bruce 
and  put  the  clamp  on  the  Indian  execu- 
tive staff  who  had  riled  the  area  directors 
and  superintendents  with  attempts  to 
diminish  their  bureaucratic  authority 
and  displace  authority  to  the  Indian 
tribes. 

John  Crow  and  Wilma  Victor  were  not 
proposed  to  the  Indian  tribes  for  any 
consultation  but  were  summarily  plEu;ed 
into  these  positions.  The  stage  was  thrai 
set  for  the  "super  BIA"  in  the  D«)art- 
ment  of  the  Interior  to  take  control  of 
Indian  affairs  and  destroy  the  policies 
of  Commissioner  Bruce  In  the  name  of 
good  management. 

On  the  "super  BIA,"  Navajo  Tribal 
Chairman  Peter  MacDonald  said: 

First,  we  are  on  a  collision  course  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  We  thought  we 
had  one  real  and  permanent  victory  when 
Commissioner  Bruce  and  his  new  team  took 
charge  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  now  clear  that  as 
soon  as  Indians  gain  control  of  the  Bureau, 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  created 
a  super  BIA  operating  out  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  Office  by  the  Secretary  and 
WUliam  Rogwa  and  Wilma  Victor.  The  domi- 
nant Interests  in  that  Department  repre- 
sented by  the  Bvireau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
have  Interests  which  are  hostUe  to  Indian 
Interests.  These  Biireaus  and  these  interests 
are  once  again  in  control  of  the  Department 
and  is  able  to  stop  the  Bureau  In  its  efforts 
to  protect  Indian  rights  and  to  assist  the 
Indian  people  to  achieve  self-determination. 

In  the  name  of  good  management  those 
who  opposed  the  President's  policies  have 
killed  contracting  with  Indian  tribes. 
Since  Calvin  Brice  and  Harold  Cox  have 
captured  pontractlng — more  than  3 
mcxiths  ago— no  Indian  self-determina- 


tion contracts  have  been  approved  nor 
processed.  These  self-determination  con- 
tracts were  an  elemental  part  of  the 
President's  message  to  Congress.  Over  a 
hundred  have  lain  unread  and  untouched 
gathering  dust  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  contract  office. 

While  the  tribes  were  told  they  were 
being  worked  on  for  eventual  processing. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  all  know  the 
power  and  durability  of  the  BIA  bureauc- 
racy and  I  am  showing  you  how  it  con- 
spiratorially  is  acting  to  defeat  not  only 
the  President's  policies  but  the  wishes  of 
the  Indian  people  it  Is  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  serve. 

Chairman  Peter  MacDonald  astutely 
stated: 

There  has  been  no  contracting  out  to  In- 
dian tribes  since  May.  A  couple  months  back 
I  was  told  at  the  White  House  that  a  tempo- 
rary hold  had  been  put  on  the  policy  until 
they  were  reviewed  by  Bill  Rogers  and  ade- 
quate administrative  controls  were  provided 
to  prevent  mismanagement.  It  would  appear 
that  the  so-called  bad  administrators  pro- 
duced more  contracts  than  the  good  admin- 
istrators who  have  produced  none  at  all.  And 
that  seems  to  have  been  the  real  purpose  of 
the  management  review  by  Bill  Rogers:  To 
create  an  administrative  way  to  kill  the  con- 
tracting out  policy  despite  the  fact  that 
r»resldent  Nixon  committed  himself  to  that 
policy.  Commissioner  Bruce  and  his  team 
moved  to  implement  that  policy  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  They  may  have  made  a  mistake 
or  two.  But  If  good  management  is  incapable 
of  writing  any  contract,  then  maybe  manage- 
ment Indian-style  is  better.  At  least  it  gets 
res  lilts. 

The  pro(>onents  of  the  good  manage- 
ment of  "Stop  the  contracting"  theory 
usually  cite  recent  audit  reports  done  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Office  of 
Survey  and  Review,  but  fall  to  tell  us  if 
these  reports  refer  to  contracting  as  it 
was  before  Commissioner  Bruce  took  over 
the  BIA. 

In  the  name  of  the  good  management 
mj^th,  WUliam  Veeder,  an  acknowledged 
expert  in  the  esoteric  field  of  Indian 
water  rights  and  an  unchallenged  advo- 
cate of  Indian  rights,  was  to  be  moved 
from  the  Washington  office  to  the  Phoe- 
nix area  office  to  participate  in  what 
Veeder  calls  the  destruction  of  the  West- 
em  Indian  reservations.  John  Arti- 
choker, Phoenix  area  director  and  an 
avowed  opponent  of  Commlsaioner 
Bruce's  policies,  was  to  be  Veeder's  Jailer. 
Veeder's  transfer  was  rescinded  pending 
a  Departmental  review  last  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1971,  after  bitter  tribal  impo- 
sition and  heavy  pressure  from  the  daily 
press.  The  Veeder  episode  is  not  over. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated: 

It  Is  long  past  time  that  the  Tn/<i^n  pcdides 
of  the  Federal  government  began  to  recognize 
and  build  upon  the  capacities  and  insights  of 
the  Indian  people.  Both  as  a  matter  of  Justice 
and  as  a  matter  of  enlightened  social  policy, 
we  must  begin  to  act  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  Indians  themselves  have  long  been  telling 
us.  The  time  has  come  to  break  decisively 
with  the  past  and  to  create  the  conditions 
for  a  new  era  in  which  the  Indian  future  is 
determined  by  Indian  acts  and  Indian  deci- 
sions. 

On  the  Indian  preference  policy  which 
has  been  held  up  in  the  Bureau  by  Har- 
old Cox  and  Calvin  Brice,  of  contracting 
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fame,  as  part  of  a  good  management 
review. 

Chainn&n  MacDonald  on  this  subject 
stated: 

A  major  attempt  to  lmi>rove  BIA  employ- 
ment poUdes  has  been  tUtp^tA  dead  In  Its 
trackB.  Tbe  legal  ground  work  for  thla  major 
obaoge  has  been  done  by  Browmng  Plpestem 
In  a  widely  publicized  paper  proving  that  the 
Indian  Preference  Act  applied  to  promotions 
and  hlacorloally  was  Intended  to  give  In- 
dians a  special  opportunity  to  rise  to  top 
positions   within   the   Bureau.   His   analysis 
of  the  law,  the  legislative  history  and  his 
discovery  of  a  foargottem  Soldtor's  Opinion 
written  In  1946  proved  conclusively  that  the 
Indian  Preference  Act  should  have  been  ap- 
plied to  promotions.  Instead,  we  now  have 
Indians  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  and  non- 
Indians  at  the  top  within  the  Bureau.  That 
Is  how  It  has  been  as  long  as  any  of  us  can 
remember  with  the  exception  of  Bruce  and 
his  team.  Statistically,  the  record  Indicates 
consistent    discrimination    against    Indians 
who  sought  promotions  within  the  Bureau. 
Now  a  new  major  change  was  to  come  about. 
Meetings     were     held:     the    research     was 
checked;    the   legal   theories   were   debated. 
Everything  was  ready  to  move.  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  oomes  Wllma  Victor,  Johu  Orow. 
and   Bill   Rogers   and   the   new   policy   gets 
frozen.  Mysteriously,  the  new  policy  has  not 
even  been  sent  to  the  Solicitor's  Office  offi- 
cially. Indian  Preference  applied  to  promo- 
tions Is  dead.  The  attempt  to  make  a  bold 
new  breakthrough  has  been  killed  by  this 
new  super  Bureau  run  out  of  the  Secretarys 
Office.  By  contrast,  the  TTKit^n  Health  Serv- 
ice In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare,  which  is  governed  by  the  same 
Indian  Preference  Law  has  Issued  a  policy 
extending  the  Indian  Preference  to  promo- 
tions. The  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
parently has  Its  own  special  version  of  In- 
dian Preference.  Its  name  Is  Wllma  Victor. 

What  bitter  irony  that  this  long  over- 
due policy  on  the  Indian  preference  was 
delayed  by  Associate  Commissioner  Cox, 
Harold  Cox,  who  came  to  the  Bureau  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  from  the  OfBce  of 
Education  in  HEW  and  enjoyed  a  two- 
grade  promotion  from  a  GS-14  to  a  QS- 
18  by  means  of  the  Indian  preference. 
And  Cox  has  recently  announced  pub- 
licly that  he  has  been  removed  from  the 
Creek  tribal  rolls  and  is  now  a  white 
man.  Ck)od  management  applies  appar- 
ently only  when  it  is  not  in  someone's 
self-interest  to  invoke  it. 

Also  In  the  name  of  good  management 
Indian  innovators  and  supporters  of  the 
Commissioner.  Ernest  Stevens.  Alexan- 
der MacNabb,  and  Leon  Cook  have  been 
demoted  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Crow 
and  non-Indian  Cox  continued  in  his 
position  backed  by  Wilma  Victor  and  the 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegation. 
Non-Indian  Calvin  Brice,  of  contracting 
and  Indian  preference  fame,  a  non-In- 
dian, trained  by  former  Phoenix  Area 
Director  Wade  Head  took  responsibility 
for  contracting  from  Alexander  Mac- 
Nabb under  the  direction  of  William 
Flogers,  non-Indian  member  of  the  "Su- 
per BIA."  Calvin  Brice  functions  as  the 
General  Counsel  for  the  "Super  BIA." 

In  the  name  of  good  management,  In- 
dian water  rights  champion,  Leon  Cook, 
was  unceremoniously  and  without  con- 
sultation with  the  Indian  tribes  booted 
out  of  his  post  as  Director  of  Economic 
Development  to  be  replaced  by  non-In- 
dian William  Freeman,  a  political  ap- 
pointee and  a  personal  friend  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Public  Land  Manage- 
ment, Harrison  Loesch,  to  whom  Com- 


missioner of  Indian  Affairs  Louis  Bruce 
directly  r^iortB.  This  was  done  despite 
Loesch's  promise  never  to  put  Freeman 
ahead  of  Cook. 

In  the  name  of  good  management,  the 
emplosmient  assistance  program,  for- 
merly the  relocation  program  delivering 
Indians  to  urban  areas,  was  taken  from 
the  capable  hands  of  Indian  Ernest 
Stevens  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction. 
The  employment  assistance  program  was 
one  of  the  principal  mechanisms  of  the 
terminatl<m  policies  of  the  past  to  re- 
move Indians  from  their  ancestral  lands. 
The  employment  assistance  program  is 
also  one  that  is  heavily  politicized,  be- 
cause of  the  favors  the  field  employment 
assistance  ofiQces  have  to  pass  out  in  the 
form  of  training  and  contracts  and  Jobs. 
Stevens  was  attempting  to  return  the  ac- 
cent of  this  program  back  to  the  Indian 
reservations  and  to  allow  Indian  com- 
panies and  associations  to  provide  the 
training  and  social  services  for  program 
participants  in  Line  with  the  President's 
avowed  policy  to  wipe  out  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  old  termination  policy. 

The  imtrusts,  the  half  trusts,  the  mis- 
guided policies,  the  broken  promises  and 
treaties,  the  mistakes  of  the  past  have  a 
disconcerting  way  of  being  telescoped 
into  the  present  as  part  of  never-ending 
problems  we  as  a  people  have  posed  for 
American  Indian  tribes.  Many  of  the  past 
problems  and  the  injustices  have  been 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  good  manage- 
ment. Manifest  destiny,  the  allotment  of 
Indian  lands,  and  other  infamous  govern- 
mental policies  were  part  of  good  man- 
agement. 

Today,  we  face  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing the  most  enlightened  and  forthright 
Indian  policy  ever  developed  subverted 
by  the  spiritual  descendants  of  ancient 
bureaucrats.  President  Nixon's  Indian 
policy  Is  on  the  verge  of  being  com- 
pletely compromised  by  the  most  im- 
pregnable lobby  in  the  United  States — 
the  16,000  self -perpetuating  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  bureaucrats.  The  heart 
of  this  bureaucracy  area  director-super- 
intendent phalanx  who  have  seemingly 
triumphed  over  President  Nixon,  as  they 
have  other  Presidents.  It  is  a  bitter  irony 
to  see  these  poUcies  destroyed  in  the 
name  of  good  management.  Several 
months  ago.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs Louis  Bruce  and  Secretary  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  convened  a  high  level  inter- 
agency task  to  review  BIA  management. 
The  findings  of  that  task  force  headed 
by  Mr.  Edward  Preston,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  IRS  for  Administration, 
were  briefly  reviewed  with  the  National 
Tribal  Chairman's  Association  and  a 
tentative  outline  of  the  report  was  dis- 
cussed. A  promise  was  made  to  review 
the  complete  report  when  finished. 
Now  complete,  this  report  is  being 
treated  as  a  top  secret  document  locked 
in  the  drawer  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  shared  only  with  members 
of  the  Super  BIA,  John  Crow,  and  their 
general  counsel,  Calvin  Brice.  This  re- 
port is  being  kept  from  all  Indian  mem- 
bers of  the  Commissioner's  new  executive 
team,  the  Indian  people,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  demand  that  this 
document  be  made  public  so  that  the 
Indian  people  may  judge  how  their 
moneys  are  being  used  or  misused.  The 


day  of  secret  Indian  diplomacy  is  over. 
Belf-deteimlnatloD  begins  with  honesty. 
The  Indian  people  whose  monesrs  are  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  and  which  are 
spent  to  support  the  bureacracy  are  en< 
titled  to  any  and  all  management  reports 
which  bear  upon  the  use  of  these  funds. 
It  Is  necessary  to  wait  for  another  John- 
son-O'Malley  scandal  before  the  BIA  re- 
leases what  might  be  called  the  Indian 
Pentagon  papers. 


LEGISLATION  THAT  WOULD  CRE- 
ATE PERMANENT  MECHANISMS 
FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT  OP  EMER- 
GENCY RAIL  AND  AIR  DISPUTES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
resumption  of  hearings  last  week  by  the 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  this 
Congress  again  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  historic  legislation— legislation  that 
would  create  permanent  mechanisms  for 
the  settlement  of  emergency  rail  and  air 
disputes. 

Since  1963,  Congress  has  been  required 
to  pass  temporary  ad  hoc  legislation 
seven  times  to  settle  rail  strikes  that  were 
threatening  the  national  health  and 
safety.  Just  last  month,  yet  another  rail 
strike  threatened  the  economic  well -be- 
ing of  our  Nation.  This  strike  was  settled 
not  by  the  existing  laws,  nor  by  con- 
gressional intervention,  but  by  a  new 
weapon — the  selective  strike.  Clearly, 
that  the  United  Transportation  Union 
had  to  resort  to  such  measures  indicates 
that  the  existing  law— The  Railway 
Labor  Act  of  1926— has  failed.  To 
strengthen  this  act  and  to  assure  that 
Congress  will  no  longer  face  the  need  for 
ad  hoc  legislation  to  settle  rail  disputes,  I 
have  introduced  a  proposal  that  offers  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of 
emergency  rail  and  air  strikes.  Today,  I 
am  reintroducing  this  bill  with  nine  new 
sponsors,  bringing  the  total  to  70. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  beginning  a 
series  of  statements  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  tremendous  need  for  per- 
manent legislation  of  this  kind.  To  illus- 
trate my  position,  I  plan  to  use  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  recent  UTU  selec- 
tive strike  on  both  the  local  and  na- 
tional economy.  In  this  first  Installment, 
I  plan  to  include  the  editorial  comment 
of  some  of  the  most  respected  news- 
papers In  the  country.  In  subsequent 
statements,  I  plan  to  show  how  the  UTU 
strike  affected  certain  industries,  includ- 
ing America's  heavy  industry,  the  agri- 
cultural community,  and  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry. 

During  the  19-day  strike,  editorial 
opinion  was  unanimous  in  Its  cry  that 
Congress  act  to  create  permanent  legis- 
lation to  resolve  emergency  transporta- 
tion disputes.  Said  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
on  July  31: 

What  the  nation's  rallroeda  need  now,  is 
not  a  spot-welding  Job.  but  a  thorough  over- 
haul of  the  National  Railway  Labor  Act.  .  .  . 

As  the  Dallas  Morning  News  observed 
on  August  3 : 
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The  rail  strike  had  produced  .  .  .  situations 
described  by  the  governors  as  ranging  from 
"critical  to  dlaaatious." 

And  Congress  should  focus  on  those 
mechanisms  that  would  provide  perma- 
nent results. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  strike  and 
the  immediacy  of  the  crisis  having  passed, 
many  papers  feared  that  Congress  would 
once  again  forget  the  need  for  permanent 
legislation.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
marked on  August  4 : 

Congress,  which  hasnt  exactly  been  setting 
speed  records  on  proposed  rail  labor  law  re- 
vision, may  now  move  even  more  slowly. 

Such  a  situation,  the  Minneapolis  Star 
said  on  August  3 : 

Would  be  distressing,  because  If  Congress 
continues  to  drag  Its  feet  In  reforming  the 
act  that  governs  bargaining  In  the  rail  and 
airline  Industries,  It  will  be  Inviting  more 
emergencies  and  crises  In  these  critical  areas. 

I  Include  below  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  the  full  text  of  several 
of  the  leading  editorials  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject.  We,  in  Congress,  must 
act  soon  on  permanent  legislation  before, 
as  the  New  York  Times  stated  on  June 
12: 

A  fresh  crisis  forces  the  lawmakers  to  im- 
provise yet  another  back-to-work  mandate. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  July  29,  1971] 
Rail  Striks  Cusb  Required:   Public  Is 
THE   Victim 

The  war  between  the  nation's  railroads  and 
various  rail  unions  has  been  raging,  off  and 
on,  since  1959 — and,  Invariably,  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  suffered  most  of  the  casual- 
lies.  We  are  long  past  the  time  for  protect- 
ing the  Interested  bystander  and  controlling 
the  combatants. 

Consider  the  present  situation.  The  United 
Transportation  Union  Is  striking  four  rail- 
roads and  plans  to  extend  Its  strike  to  six 
more  roads  tomorrow,  to  five  additional 
carriers  on  Aug.  6  and  to  three  more  on  Aug. 
11.  Already,  the  movement  of  Western  vege- 
tables, Midwestern  wheat.  Southern  pwultry 
and  Appalachian  coal  has  been  curtailed. 
There  will,  surely,  be  more  bad  news  to  come 
for  producers,  shippers,  merchants  and  con- 
sumers. 

Moreover,  the  UTU  has  so  far  shown  a  dedi- 
cated intransigence  In  negotiation.  Along 
with  three  other  rail  unions  that  struck 
briefly  last  Dec.  10,  It  has  reached  agreement 
with  management  on  a  43  percent  wage  In- 
crease spread  out  over  42  months.  But.  unlike 
the  other  unions,  the  UTU  Is  unwilling  to 
accept  changes  In  work  rules — to  promote  ef- 
ficiency— that  were  proposed  by  a  White 
House  panel  and  advocated  by  railroad 
officials. 

In  this  context,  and  with  negotiations 
stalled.  Labor  Secretary  Hodgson  asked  both 
sides  Tuesday  for  responses  to  his  suggestion 
that  a  three-member  panel  of  "distinguished 
neutral  experts"  be  selected  to  Impose  a  bind- 
ing settlement  of  the  dispute. 

The  results  could  have  been  anticipated. 
The  union.  In  scathing  terms,  rebuffed  Hodg- 
son within  two  hours.  The  railroads  dldnt 
even  reply  In  sufficient  time  to  Indicate  In- 
terest. 

This  kind  of  turmoil,  so  visible  for  so  long. 
Is  no  longer  tolerable  In  a  vital  national  In- 
dustry. And  If  the  negotiating  parties  them- 
selves can  no  longer  resolve  their  disputes,  as 
history  seems  to  show,  then  some  other  way 
must  be  found  to  promote  agreement,  rail- 
way peace  and  public  expectations  of  neces- 
sary service. 

One  way  may  well  be  the  legislation  the 
Nixon  administration  proposed  to  Congreas 


earlier  this  year.  Among  other  things,  the 
proposal  woiild  aUow  creation  of  a  neutral 
three-member  group  to  Impose  a  binding 
settlement  of  a  railroad  dispute  by  accepting 
either  the  final  offer  of  labor  or  the  final  offer 
of  management. 

Such  a  system  of  settling  rail  disputes 
would  reet.  In  the  final  analyslB,  on  compul- 
sory arbitration,  a  labor  device  distrusted  by 
both  management  and  unions  as  an  erosion 
of  free  and  collective  bargaining.  Indeed,  this 
newspaper  has  often  defended  coUectlve 
bargaining  and  viewed  binding  arbitration 
only  as  a  last  resort — and  only  In  labor  dis- 
putes Involving  services  vital  to  the  national 
tranquUlty  and  well-being. 

The  present  strike.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  such 
a  situation.  It  Is  even  arguable  that  arbitra- 
tion In  such  a  case,  or  the  threat  poeed  by 
an  avaUable  arbitration  process,  might  re- 
habilitate the  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Surely  final  offers  by  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  would  be  more  reasonable, 
and  less  one-sided.  If  the  posslbUlty  existed 
that  the  opponent's  final  offer  might  be  se- 
lected as  the  terms  of  settlement. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  July  30, 1971  ] 

Blames  "Labob-Ohientxd"  Concbxbs  fob 

Railboao  Strike  Dilemma 

JBy  Richard  Wilson) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  stubborn,  labor- 
oriented  attitude  of  committees  of  Congress 
has  prevented  any  progress  at  all  on  new 
methods  of  handling  strikes  that  damage  the 
whole  country.  So  another  rail  strike  wends 
Its  weary  way  toward  another  emergency 
congressional  enactment  requiring  it  be  end- 
ed. 

Little  is  being  done  to  protect  the  public 
against  Inconveniences,  hardships  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation  which  can  come  any  time 
again  from  rail,  airline,  maritime  and  truck- 
ing stoppages. 

So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  is  an  out-of-date  flop.  Since 
its  passage  45  years  ago  emergency  provisions 
have  been  invoked  187  times,  or  an  average  of 
four  times  yearly.  Actual  work  stoppages 
after  the  60-day  period  in  which  a  settle- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  been  reached  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  nation 
have  averaged  one  a  year. 

This  poor  record  has  cost  the  nation  greatly 
In  lost  time  and  lost  business  and  presently 
is  closing  down  mines,  slowing  auto  produc- 
tion and  the  distribution  of  essential  com- 
modities and  raw  materials. 

DIFFICT7LT    TO    PASS 

Earlier  this  year,  ranking  Republican  and 
Democratic  members  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  informed  the  Rules  Committee 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass  remedial 
legislation,  and  there  the  matter  seems  to 
rest,  although  hearings  are  being  held  on 
some  16  proposals. 

President  Nixon  pledged  early  in  his  Ad- 
ministration that  he  would  submit  new  leg- 
islation for  dealing  with  national  emergency 
disputes,  and  he  has  done  so — without  arous- 
ing any  significant  response  from  Congress 
except  a  proliferation  of  counter-proposals 

The  President's  proposal  sounds  too  much 
like  compulsory  arbitration  to  labor-indebt- 
ed members  of  Congress,  and  they  shy  away 
from  it.  Just  as  the  president  of  the  United 
Transportation  Union  does  in  rejecting  Labor 
Department  proposals  for  binding  arbitration 
in  the  latest  dispute. 

Administration  studies  have  concluded 
that  the  Railway  Labor  Act  does  not  work 
because  it  actually  discourages  genuine  col- 
lective bargaming.  Most  of  the  bargaining 
which  does  take  place  is  a  stage-setting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  feds  on  the  scene  in  the 
form  of  an  emergency  board  to  determine  the 
facts  and  make  a  recommendation. 

Both  sides  in  the  dispute  thus  take  ex- 
treme positions  on  the  assumption  that  the 
final  outcome  will  fall  somewhere  in  the  mid- 


dle and  then  will  be  enforced  by  a  congres- 
sional enactment,  of  which  there  have  been 
three  over  the  years. 

NOT    ECONOMIC    BAROAINrNa 

This  may  be  bargaining  on  a  political  basis 
but  it  is  not  economic  bargaining.  Nixon 
wants  to  abolish  the  Railway  Labor  Act  pro- 
cedures and  make  the  Taft  Hartley  Act  apply 
to  the  railroads  and  airlines  as  it  does  now 
to  maritime,  longshoremen  and  trucking  dis- 
putes. There  would  be  a  BO-day  cooling-off 
period,  a  fact-finding  Inquiry  and  recc«n- 
mendatlon  then  if  no  settlement  resulted,  the 
President  would  have  a  greater  flexibUlty 
than  going  to  Congress  for  special  legisla- 
tion. 

He  could  extend  the  cooling-off  period  for 
30  days,  or  require  partial  operation  of  the 
struck  industry,  and  flnaUy  he  could  impose 
a  kind  of  arbitration  called  "final  offer  selec- 
tion." 

Three  "neutrals"  would  be  named  to  hold 
formal  hearings  and  determine  between  the 
final  offers  made  by  management  and  labor 
to  end  the  dispute.  The  disputants  would  be 
required  to  accept  whichever  final  offer  was 
chosen  by  the  neutral  board. 

ATMOSPHERE     HAS    CaANOED 

The  procedure  actually  is  more  complicated 
than  the  foregoing,  but  it  does  have  the  merit 
of  promoting  more  actual  bargaining  than  is 
possible  under  present  circumstances.  In  the 
end,  howeve/.  the  whole  matter  might  end 
up  in  the  courts  or  Congress,  but  the  settle- 
ment period  without  a  strike  would  at  least 
have  been  stretched  out  considerably. 

The  foot  is  in  the  door  on  what  might 
prove  in  the  futiire  to  be  disastrous  and  pro- 
longed strikes  in  essential  industries  where 
they  are  not  supposed  to  happen— postal 
strikes,  police  strikes,  federal  government 
employe  strikes,  transportation  strikes. 

The  national  atmosphere  which  made  such 
strikes  unthinkable  or  unlikely  in  the  past 
has  changed.  Congress  needs  to  adopt  new 
and  more  workable  procedures  for  handling 
such  paralyzing  events. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  30,  1971] 
Strikes  Against  the  Public 

The  railroad  strike's  cutoff  of  chlorine 
shipments  threatens  to  contaminate  public 
water  supplies.  Farmers  are  losing  crops  at 
the  rate  of  $2.8  million  a  day.  The  $700 
milllon-a-month  volume  of  California  trade 
is  Jeopardized  by  the  closure  of  Pacific  Coast 
ports. 

It  is  a  shocking  Inventory  of  what  the 
public  is  paying  for  new  disputes  over  wages, 
working  conditions  and  work  rulee  In  the 
transportation  industry. 

And  yet,  there  has  not  been  a  single  meet- 
ing between  management  and  the  unions 
since  the  strike  of  longshoremen  began  four 
weeks  ago.  And  In  the  spreading  railroad 
strike,  there  has  been  only  a  zig-zag  course 
between  negotiations,  t^ipeals  for  arbitration 
and  threats  of  legislation;  and  now  the 
White  House  has  stepped  in. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Is  a  time  of 
painful  readjustments  In  both  the  shipping 
and  rail  industries.  Railroad  employment 
has  been  declining.  There  are  difficult  deci- 
sions to  make,  weighing  automated  cargo 
handling  in  the  ports  and  efficient  work 
rules  on  the  railroads  against  the  social 
question  of  full  employment. 

But  there  are  overriding  questions  of  the 
public  Interest.  There  Is  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  working  raU  system  as  a 
method  of  moving  goods  that  does  leas  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere  than  trucks.  There 
is  the  Uvellhood  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  citizens  which  depends  on  keeping  ports 
and  railroads  operating. 

The  strategy  of  labor  and  management 
in  the  port  and  railroad  strikes  is  dear. 
They  are  usmg  the  traditional  leverage  of 
economic  preasure  in  a  game  calculated  to 
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bring  victory  on  their  own  tenas,  regard- 
lees  or  the  ImpAct  on  the  pnbllc. 

In  the  port  strike,  the  abeence  of  any  di- 
rect negotiations  la  lrreq;>onalble. 

In  the  railroad  strike,  the  union  la  using 
the  new  weapon  of  selective  strikes  to  try 
to  block  management's  moves  to  push  the 
whole  matter  Into  Congress  for  an  Imposed 
solution.  No  end  to  this  kind  of  nonsense  Ifl 
likely  until  Congress  writes  new  rules  in 
which  the  public  Interest  comes  llrst. 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  July  31,  1971] 

As  Wb  Sra  It  :  Updating  or  Labor  La^s  Cbu- 

czAL  at  mm.  DisFirra 

Per  the  third  time  In  eight  months,  the 
Mlxon  administration  Is  reported  to  be  con- 
alderlng  legislation  to  end  a  railroad  strike, 
In  this  case  one  which  began  July  16  and  Is 
gradually  spreading  to  create  national  chaos. 

Having  passed  two  laws.  Congress  seems 
reluctant  to  take  up  the  cudgels  again.  And 
considering  the  lack  of  anything  but  tem- 
porary relief  granted  before.  Congress  has  a 
right  to  skepticism. 

What  the  nation's  railroads  need  now  Is 
not  a  spot-welding  Job.  but  a  thorough  over- 
haul of  the  National  Railway  Labor  Act. 
which  was  written  46  years  ago  and  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  passed  In  1947.  As  the  raU- 
roads  seem  at  last  to  be  learning,  times  have 
changed  somewhat  since  then. 

It  can  well  be  argued  that  much  of  the 
problem  with  the  railToads,  including  the 
present  strike,  belongs  to  management  for  not 
having  noticed  a  changing  world  until  it  had 
changed.  Certainly  not  until  they  were  in 
trouble  did  railroad  negotiators  recognize 
that  they  were  in  the  competitive  transpor- 
tation business.  Yet  some  of  the  industry's 
VDork  rules  date  back  to  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Now  the  issue  focuses  mainly  on  two  out- 
moded rules — the  100-mlle  district  and  the 
Job  rights  of  yard  crews. 

The  100-mlle  district  rule  says  roughly 
that  a  clay's  work  on  a  freight  car  Is  hauling 
the  freight  100  miles.  When  the  nile  was 
written  that  was  Indeed  a  full  day's  work. 
Now  It  takes  about  2"v,  hours,  and  the  strik- 
ing members  cf  the  United  Transportation 
Union  are  resisting  any  change.  The  UTU 
represents  some  190.000  brakemen,  switch- 
men and  other  crewmen,  excluding  engi- 
neers. 

The  yard  rule  essentially  means  that  only 
yard  men  can  move  trains  In  railroad  yards. 
To  oversimplify,  a  freight  crew  might  bring 
a  train  in  o.i  Track  29  and  take  another  out 
on  Track  28  a  half-hour  later.  But  It  takes 
a  different  crew  to  move  the  locomotive  one 
track  over. 

These  rules,  and  many  others,  are  subfect 
to  negotiations  under  the  present  law.  and 
despite  an  offer  of  a  42  percent  wage  increase 
over  the  next  42  m^mths,  the  unions  have 
rejected  any  changes. 

In  the  past,  a  presidential  emergency  board 
has  recommended  a  compromise  and  Con- 
gress has  enacted  it.  But  the  law  runs  out 
when  the  contract  runs  out  and  the  whole 
process  must  be  repeated. 

Given  the  competition  railroads  face,  their 
economic  plight  and  the  fact  that  the  rules 
are  grossly  obsolete,  it  seems  past  time  for  a 
major  change.  If  Congress  Is  unwilling  to 
give  the  railroads  the  right  to  bring  their 
rules  up  to  date  by  decree,  then  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  enact  President  Nixon's 
proposed  labor  bill  with  its  built-in  scare 
tactics,  including  an  imposed  settlement. 

If  not.  as  Secretary  of  Labor  James  Hodg- 
son told  a  House  Committee.  Congress  must 
"get  ready  to  go  into  the  dispute-settling 
basis  on  a  massive  scale."  That  Is,  as  the  old 
cliche  goes,  a  helluva  way  to  run  a  railroad. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  31,  1971] 
Orr  THE  Rails 

It  Is  the  considered  view  of  at  least  half 
the  governors  of  the  United  States  that  the 
current  railroad  strikes  are  having  a  "critical 
to  disastrous"  Impact  on  the  economy.  The 
language  may  sound  alarmist,  but  it  would 
be  foolish  to  belittle  the  effect  of  these  strike 
actions,  which  have  already  shut  down  ten 
of  the  country's  railroads. 

Wheat  Is  piling  up  In  the  streets  of  Ne- 
braska towns;  poulliy  are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  for  lack  of  grain  In  the  Southeast. 
Coal  miners  are  threatened  with  Imminent 
layoffs  m  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Fast- 
ripening  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  West 
may  have  to  be  plowed  under  for  lack  of 
transport.  And  this  Is  only  the  beginning. 

What  gives  the  situation  an  air  of  total  Ir- 
rationality is  the  nature  of  the  gap  between 
the  United  Transportation  Union  and  the 
carriers.  Wages  are  not  the  issue,  as  both 
sides  have  agreed  on  a  huge  42  per  cent  In- 
crease over  the  next  42  months.  The  Im- 
passe Is  over  archaic  work  rules  and  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  might  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  changes  in  them.  By  far  the  most 
stubbornly  contested  of  these  changes  would 
end  the  absurdity  of  limiting  a  trains  crew 
to  100  miles  a  day.  Out  of  respect  for  a  tradi- 
tion that  arose  In  the  days  when,  steam  en- 
gines hauled  freight  at  about  tbat  speed, 
crews  of  the  MetroUners  between  \ew  York 
and  Washington  are  allowed  to  make  that 
whole  230-mlle  trip  only  if  they  get  two-and- 
a-half  days'  pay  for  a  nm  that  takes  three 
and  a  half  hours. 

Seeking  an  end  to  such  arbitrary  divisions, 
the  carriers  want  the  right  to  eliminate  use- 
less Intermediate  terminals,  forcing  trainmen 
who  live  near  them  either  to  move  or  to  take 
longer  getting  to  work  or  to  be  away  from 
home  for  longer  stretches.  Some  might  even 
lose  their  Jobs.  The  problem  Is  real  but  the 
rsOlroads'  offer,  already  accepted  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  In- 
cludes five  years'  pay  for  those  discharged, 
moving  allowances  for  others  and  even  the 
purchase  of  homes  from  employees  unable 
to  get  a  fair  price. 

Apart  from  the  merits  of  these  conces- 
sions, the  number  of  people  Involved  would 
be  extremely  slight  compared  with  the  vast 
damage  the  strike  Is  doing  to  millions  of 
innocent  bystanders.  Certainly  that  damage 
Is  not  warranted  by  the  small  difference 
which  further  arbitration  would  probably 
leave  between  the  contending  parties. 

Collective  bargaining  has  not  been  working 
well  in  many  important  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy, as  evidenced  not  only  by  the  rail  strike 
but  by  the  threatened  shutdown  tonight  of 
the  nation's  steel  industry.  Now  if  ever  is  the 
time  for  organized  labor  to  show  the  kind  of 
vision  thart  will  permit  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment through  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. Otherwise,  as  far  as  the  rails  are  con- 
cerned, the  only  recourse  is  for  Congress 
to  mandate  without  further  delay  the  reason- 
able proposals  made  last  November  by  the 
emergency  board,  and  to  impose  them  on  this 
incredibly  shortsighted  raU  union  by  force 
of  law. 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Aug.  1,  1971] 

WrTHOTJT   MORX   DSLAT 

With  more  walkouts  and  threats  of  walk- 
outs in  the  spreading  "selective"  railroad 
strikes.  Congress  Is  rapidly  a{^xroachlng  the 
time  when  It  must  act  onoe  again  to  halt  this 
danger  to  the  nation's  economy. 

That  is.  It  will  have  to  act  unless  President 
Nixon  can  exert  enough  influence  on  the  two 
sides  to  reach  a  settlement.  Barring  that  pos- 
sibility, which  seems  an  unlikely  one,  Con- 
gress will  have  to  take  a  direct  hand  once 
more  In  the  crisis. 

And  again,  as  It  has  done  numerous  times 
previously,  Oongrees  will  wait  until  the  na- 


tional economic  emergency  becomes  acute — 
a  state  which  It  U  r^dly  approaching — then 
will  enact  hastily  prepared  temporary  leglala- 
tlon  halting  these  particular  strikes  but  mak- 
ing no  provisiona  for  settling  future  disputes 
short  of  strikes. 

Congress,  In  fact,  has  enacted  four  laws  In 
15  okonths  to  keep  the  trains  running.  But 
none  of  these  contained  the  provisions  neces- 
sary to  prevent  future  strikes. 

This,  too,  deaplte  the  fact  that  the  law- 
makers have  repeatedly  considered  legisla- 
tion setting  up  permanent  legal  machinery 
for  settling  management-labcu:  disputes  in 
the  tran^KMtatlon  Industries  and  at  the  same 
time  forbidding  walkouts. 

That  this  kind  of  dissembling  will  never 
do  was  emphasised  last  week  by  Labor  Secre- 
tary James  D.  Hodgson  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Transportation  subcommittee. 
Congress,  he  told  the  panel,  must  soon  write 
new  legislation  dealing  with  transportation 
labor  problems  "or  get  ready  to  go  into  the 
dispute-settling  business  on  a  massive  scale." 

In  reply.  Commerce  Committee  Chairman 
Harley  O.  Staggers  told  Hodgson  that  "we've 
been  asked  for  some  permanent  legislation  . . . 
It's  going  to  be  a  little  bit  hard  to  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  answer." 

And  It  Is  going  to  be  hard.  But  despite  the 
acknowledged  dlfDculty.  Congress  must  "come 
up  with  some  kind  of  answer"  and  that  with- 
out further  undue  delay. 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Aug.  2, 1971  ] 
Thx  Indispensable  Raujioaos 

If  there  had  been  any  doubt  about  the  key 
role  railroads  play  in  the  national  economy 
(and  therefore  the  public  welfare)  It  surely 
was  resolved  by  the  railroad  strike. 

The  walkout  by  a  single  union,  applied  to 
only  10  of  the  railroads,  crippled  the  economy 
to  an  increasingly  serious  degree,  disastrously 
in  some  reepects. 

The  pressing  problems  of  Inflation  and  un- 
employment were  enormously  aggravated. 
Food  prices  soared,  crops  were  lost,  jxjultJ^ 
and  cattle  supplies  were  endangered,  thou- 
sands were  thrown  out  of  work. 

For  nearly  two  years.  Preeldent  Nixon  has 
been  trying  to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
which  would  make  It  possible  to  settle  rail- 
road (and  other  transportation)  disputes 
without  strikes.  There  has  been  one  day 
of  hearing  by  a  Senate  committee. 

Now  that  the  railroad  strike  finally  has 
been  se>ttled,  Congress  should  not  use  this 
as  an  excuse  to  continue  to  Ignore  legislation 
that  would  allow  such  disputee  to  be  handled 
without  damaging  work  stof^ages. 


[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Aug.  3, 1971  ] 
The  Todgh  Choice 

The  steel  Industry,  under  the  gun  and 
facing  a  strike  that  would  cripple  the  entire 
economy,  signed  a  wage  contract  Its  negotia- 
tors called   "inflationary." 

According  to  the  Industry  the  30  per  cent 
wage  increase  granted  to  steelworkers  will 
boost  the  cost  of  making  steel  15  per  cent 
in  the  flrst  year  alone.  Those  costs  undoubt- 
edly will  be  passed  on  to  the  steel  Industry's 
customers  and,  in  turn,  to  the  customers' 
customers.  The  extra  cost  will  finally  come 
to  roost  on  the  budgetary  doorstep  of  the 
constimer,  as  \isual. 

In  short,  the  boost  saves  us  from  a  strike 
emergency  but  It  Increases  the  steady  climb 
In  the  prices  of  the  many  products  In  which 
steel  is  a  major  component. 

The  rise  In  cost  of  living  will  not,  however, 
particularly  bother  the  steelworkers  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  the  wage  Increase,  the 
union  also  won  the  right  to  unlimited  cost- 
of-living  Increases — as  Inflation  boosts  prices, 
the  steelworkers  will  automatically  receive 
extra  money  to  cover  the  higher  cost  of 
living. 

Most   Americans,   unfortunately,  have  no 


such  protection.  And  that  means  that  the 
next  round  of  Inflation  due  to  the  steel 
settlement  will  translate  into  more  budget 
trouble  for  the  average  householder. 

The  outlook  is  Just  as  grim  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry, If  not  more  so.  The  American  steel- 
makers face  the  prospect  of  boosting  prices 
for  their  product  at  a  time  when  they  are 
already  losing  customers  not  only  to  other 
nations'  steel  Industries  but  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  competitor  materials. 

At  the  time  the  steel  industry  chose  to 
grant  a  costly  wage  hike  rather  than  face  a 
ruinous  strike,  in  another  bargaining  crisis 
the  railroads  and  the  public  were  grappling 
with  the  other  side  of  the  choice — the  rail 
strike  had  produced  in  36  states  situations 
described  by  the  governors  as  ranging  from 
"critical  to  disastrous." 

AdminlBtration  economists  had  estimated 
that  the  schedule  of  gradually  escalating 
strikes  would  lop  $80  billion  off  the  nation's 
gross  national  product  If  It  ran  on  through 
August.  Needless  to  say,  the  main  victim  In 
such  an  economic  disaster  would  be  the  in- 
nocent bystander,  the  public. 

As  matters  now  stand,  many  wage  disputes 
present  the  management  side  with  a  choice 
between  two  unpleasant  alternatives — a  sud- 
den work  stoppage  or  an  inflationary  settle- 
ment that  boosts  costs  and  prices.  This 
dilemma  could  be  regarded  by  the  public  as 
all  In  the  game — except  that  It  la  upon  the 
public  that  both  the  costs  and  the  Incon- 
veniences of  either  alternative  fall. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  provide  the  public 
with  protection  from  economic  damage 
caused  by  bargaining  disputes  In  critical  In- 
dustries. Certainly  the  American  people  de- 
serve better  than  to  be  cast  always  In  the 
role  of  hostage  In  confrontations  between 
labor  and  Industry. 

The  right  to  collective  bargaining  Is  a 
valued  one.  but  like  any  other  right,  when 
the  exercise  of  that  right  begins  to  injure 
others  the  time  has  come  to  ask  whether  the 
right  Is  being  abused. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Aug.  3,  1971] 
A  High  Price  for  Labor  Peace 

One  uuneceesary  strike  U  over,  and  another 
has  been  averted.  The  news  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  ending  the  selective 
strikes  against  10  railroads  Is  welcome,  as  Is 
the  last-minute  agreement,  without  a  strike, 
on  a  labor  contract  for  the  steel  Industry. 

The  price  that  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
those  settlements  Is  something  else  again, 
however.  The  steel  contract,  calling  for  an 
inflationary  31  percent  wage  increase  for  three 
years,  plus  a  cost-of-living  escalator  clause, 
was  hardly  announced  before  the  Indtistry 
began  Increasing  prices.  It  was  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  cost-puah  Inflation:  As  labor  cost 
rise,  prices  are  pushed  up.  Neither  move  was 
unexpected,  but  aside  from  a  perfunctory 
Jawboning  effort  that  Included  a  call  for  a 
"constructive  settlement,"  President  Nixon 
did  nothing  to  head  off  these  inflationary 
steps. 

The  selective  railroad  strikes,  conducted  by 
the  United  Transportation  Union,  were  un- 
necessary because  the  settlement  terms  on 
work  rules  changes  were  almost  identical  to 
those  recommended  months  ago  by  a  White 
Hotise  board.  The  strikes,  although  brief, 
brought  layoffs  to  thousands  of  workers  In 
indiistries  dependent  on  railroads,  and  re- 
sulted In  shortages  of  foodstuffs  and  higher 
prices,  particularly  for  fresh  produce.  Those 
prices,  which  rose  quickly,  will  be  a  long  time 
coming  down. 

The  rail  strike  proved  two  things:  that 
selective  strikes  work,  and  that  unless  the 
obsolete  Railway  Labor  Act  Is  overhauled, 
there  will  be  more  of  the  same.  If  Congress 
continues  to  drag  Its  feet  In  reforming  the 
act  that  governs  bargaining  in  the  rail  and 
airline  Industries,  It  will  be  inviting  mere 
emergencies  and  crises  in  these  critical  areas. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  3,  1971] 
OooD  Sense  on  the  Rails 

The  Administration  has  won  handsomely 
Its  gamble  that  it  could  persuade  both  sides 
In  the  long  battle  over  modernizing  railroad 
work  rules  to  settle  their  dispute  without  a 
fresh  recourse  to  Congress  for  no-strlke 
legislation. 

The  agreement  worked  out  yesterday  after 
marathon  negotiations  presided  over  by  that 
new  Ironman  of  Industrial  troubleshooters. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr., 
means  a  reetimptlon  of  normal  operations  on 
struck  roads  that  carry  half  of  all  the  na- 
tion's railway  freight. 

But,  much  more  Important,  the  pact  pro- 
vides a  formula  for  resolving  once  and  for 
all  the  Interminable  wrangle  over  abolition 
of  the  division  points  that  have  limited  the 
standard  work  day  on  the  railroads  to  the 
time  It  takes  a  train  to  run  a  hundred  miles — 
something  under  two  hours  on  a  fast  freight 
or  a  passenger  train.  If  standing  committees 
on  each  carrier  do  not  agree  on  mutually 
acceptable  revisions  within  ninety  days,  a 
tripartite  task  force  wUl  make  binding  deci- 
sions on  new  standards. 

The  settlement  involves  a  few  retreats  on 
the  admirable  reforms  recommended  eight 
months  ago  by  a  Presidential  fact-finding 
board,  but  these  are  far  outweighed  by  the 
clearance  finally  given  for  bringing  railroad 
work  practices  Into  the  twentieth  century 
before  both  the  century  and  the  industry 
follow  the  Iron  Horse  into  oblivion. 

The  sound  precedent  set  by  the  decision 
of  the  United  Transportation  Union  to  Join 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  other  rail  unions  in  updating  rules 
should  now  be  extended  to  the  last  major 
holdout  area,  the  continued  refusal  of  the 
U.T.U.  to  close  out  the  dispute  over  firemen 
with  no  fires  to  tend.  A  formula  for  settling 
that  issue  has  been  available  for  many 
months.  It  Is  time  to  Implement  it. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  4.  1971) 
Limited  Reuzf   pob  the  Railroads 

The  agreement  between  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union  and  the  railroads  ends  the 
dreary  series  of  "selective"  strikes  and  prom- 
ises the  railroads  some  relief  from  the  union's 
costly  make-work  work  rules.  The  settlement, 
however,  does  little  to  Improve  the  outlook 
for  the  industry  and  Its  tangled  labor  rela- 
tions. 

Included  in  the  pact,  of  course,  was  the 
42%  wage  Increase  over  42  months,  a  huge 
Increase  In  labor  costs  for  an  Industry  already 
deep  In  financial  trouble.  Added  to  this  will 
be  the  expensive  aid  to  workers  who  are  laid 
off  or  moved  to  lower-paying  Jobs  because  of 
adoption  of  more  reasonable  work  rules. 

Even  If  the  Industry  can  absorb  these  costs. 
Its  labor  future  looks  far  from  rosy.  The  UTU 
Itself  Is  still  Insisting  that  the  Industry  re- 
create Jobs  for  many  firemen  displaced  years 
ago  when  it  was  apparent — to  everyone  but 
the  union — that  the  Jobs  were  no  longer 
needed.  Beyond  that,  the  fragmented  labor 
structure  of  the  Industry  Insiires  that  one  or 
more  of  the  many  unions  will  be  back  soon 
with  new,  and  heavy,  demands. 

Some  observers  In  Washington  seem  to 
think  that  the  latest  episode  proves  that  col- 
lective bargaining,  under  persent  laws,  really 
can  work  on  the  railroads.  As  a  consequence 
Congress,  which  hasn't  exactly  been  setting 
speed  records  on  proposed  rail  labor  law  re- 
vision, may  now  move  even  more  slowly. 

In  the  circumstances,  such  a  reaction  ap- 
pears a  little  silly.  In  the  latest  dispute  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  were  ex- 
hausted last  year.  After  extended  legal  ma- 
neuvers won  the  union  the  right  to  stage 
selective  strikes,  union  officials  did  agree  to 
talk,  but  only  after  the  Industry  agreed  to 
substitute  a  committee  of  railroad  presidents 
for  its  usual  bargainers. 


While  It's  true  that  Congress  this  time  did 
not  have  to  pass  a  special  law  to  settle  the 
dlsDute,  agreement  was  reached  only  after  ex- 
tended administration  Intervention.  Some- 
how It's  hard  to  see  either  the  process  or  the 
product  as  proof  of  a  revival  of  traditional 
collective  bargaining. 

As  Labor  Secretary  James  Hodgson  said. 
"The  kind  of  severely  damaging  strike  to  the 
nation's  commerce  that  we  have  had  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  raU  stoppages  certainly 
dictates  that  Congress  must  come  to  grips 
with  legislation  to  preclude  these  kinds  of 
strikes." 


THE    SHARPSTOWN    FOLLIES— 
XXXVI 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Prank  Sharp  bought  the  National  Bank- 
ers Life  Insurance  Co.,  he  needed  $7.5 
million  to  carry  out  the  deal.  He  got  the 
money  by  borrowing  $4  million  from  his 
Sharpstown  State  Bank,  and  then  by 
undertaking  some  financial  magic  that 
took  the  rest  of  the  purchase  price  out 
of  the  insurance  company  Itself. 

Will  Wilson  is  the  man  who  negotiated 
that  deal.  He  claims  that  he  did  not  know 
then  and  does  not  know  today  where 
Frank  Sharp  got  the  money  to  buy  that 
insurance  company.  On  the  other  hand. 
Sharp  says  that  Wilson  was  one  of  this 
two  principal  advisers.  Now  this  raises 
an  interesting  question.  If  Wilson  is  ly- 
ing, he  has  no  business  being  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  If  Sharp  is  lying,  he 
has  committed  perjury. 

If  Sharp  has  perjured  himself,  the 
Government  has  a  duty  to  prosecute  him, 
and  also  to  request  that  Sharp's  im- 
munity order  be  lifted.  The  Government 
has  a  star  witness  In  Sharp,  and  to  get 
him,  they  granted  him  immunity.  If 
Sluun  Is  lying  about  the  financing  of 
that  deal,  he  is  no  good  as  a  witness  in 
Euiy  case. 

As  for  the  $4  million  Sharp  borrowed 
from  the  Sharpstown  State  Bank,  that 
amount  was  a  million  dollars  in  excess  of 
the  bank's  legal  lending  limit. 

Wilson  was  at  that  time  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Sharpstovm  State  Bank.  By 
his  own  account  he  Is  pretty  much  a  wiz- 
ard at  analyzing  financial  statements.  It 
is  too  much  to  believe  that  the  bank's 
general  counsel  was  not  informed  about 
a  loan  that  far  exceeded  the  bank's  lend- 
ing limit,  or  that  a  man  of  Wilson's  self- 
proclaimed  talents  and  scruples  could  not 
have  discovered  and  denounced  it. 

A  letter  from  Wilson  Introduced  in  a 
Dallas  court  hearing  a  few  days  ago  in- 
dicates that  Wilson  approved  at  least  one 
crazy  National  Bankers  Life  financing 
scheme,  and  I  think  that  this  is  the  same 
scheme  that  he  denied  having  any 
knowledge  of. 

Somebody  besides  Frank  Sharp  knew 
how  he  financed  the  purchase  of  National 
Bankers  Life,  and  knew  that  he  was  do- 
ing it  by  taking  out  illegal  loans  from 
his  bank,  and  by  using  the  company's 
own  money  to  finance  Its  purchase.  Sharp 
says  Wilson  knew.  Wilson  says  he  did 
not.  One  of  them  is  a  liar,  and  I  think 
that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  which 
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one.  If  it  Is  WUfion,  he  should  resign. 
If  it  Is  Sharp,  the  Oovemment  ought  to 
lift  his  Immunity  order  and  prosecute 
him  for  perjury  as  well  as  his  many  other 
crimes. 


PICKUP  TRUCK  EXCISE  TAX 
REPEAL  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Runmils)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
August  15,  I  have  been  listening  and 
reading  about  the  Nixon  administration's 
tax  proposals  with  a  good  deal  of  Interest. 
As  a  New  Mexico  Congressman,  I  have 
attempted  to  determine  how  my  constit- 
uents will  be  affected  by  the  various 
measures  submitted  to  Congress  for  con- 
sideration. During  the  period  I  have 
served  in  Congress,  I  have  come  to  be 
somewhat  wary  of  measures  which  will 
allegedly  be  of  benefit  to  consumers  or 
the  public  in  general.  It  often  happens 
that  action  must  be  taken  to  insure  that 
these  proposals  will  benefit  my  New 
Mexico  constltxients. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  to  repeal 
the  excise  tax  on  passenger  automobiles 
Is  a  case  in  point.  In  going  over  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  and  Secretary  Connally's 
remarks,  I  find  that  this  proposal  refers 
exclusively  to  passenger  automobiles.  It 
does  not  cover  pickup  trucks.  In  New 
Mexico,  approximately  two  out  of  every 
seven  registered  vehicles  are  trucks.  A 
major  portion  of  these  tnicks  are  small 
pickups  which  are  used  for  everyday  pur- 
poses in  place  of  passenger  automobiles. 
The  tjrpical  New  Mexican  who  owns  a 
pickup  truck  does  not  use  it  in  his  busi- 
ness. He  drives  it  to  work,  to  the  super- 
market, and  to  our  many  recreation 
areas.  More  and  more  New  Mexicans  are 
spending  their  weekends  in  campers  car- 
ried on  pickup  trucks.  Certain  New  Mex- 
ico political  figures  even  pride  themselves 
on  their  campaigns  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other  in  pickup  trucks.  In 
short,  the  pickup  truck  is  to  many  New 
Mexicans  what  the  station  wagon  is  to 
many  Callfomlans. 

The  inequity  of  excluding  pickup 
trucks  from  legislation  which  would  re- 
peal certain  motor  vehicle  excise  taxes 
Is  obvious.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  repre- 
sents nothing  more  than  an  inadvertent 
error  made  as  administration  planners 
worked  through  the  night  on  their  new 
game  plan.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Nixon  Intended 
to  discriminate  against  those  Americans 
who  drive  pickup  trucks  instead  of  sports 
cars  or  limousines. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Pickup 
Truck  Excise  Tax  Repeal  Act  of  1971. 
This  bill  would  repeal  excise  taxes  on 
trucks  having  a  gross  vehicle  weight  of 
not  more  than  10,000  poimds.  It  would 
make  floor  stock  refunds  to  pickup 
manufacturers  and  would  grant  pur- 
chaser refunds  on  all  pickups  bought 
after  August  15,  1971.  In  effect,  this  bill 
would  benefit  the  pickup  purchaser  to 
the  same  extent  and  In  the  same  direct 
way  as  President  Nixon's  proposal  will 
benefit  the  purchaser  of  a  passenger 
automobile. 


Should  any  of  my  colleagues  question 
the  equity  involved  here,  I  suggest  they 
contact  their  State  department  of  motor 
vehicles  to  determine  exactly  what  por- 
tion of  their  constitutency  owns  pickup 
trucks. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  WiGGDis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Keith,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Mn-Lia  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Stiigir  of  Arizona,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Harvey,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Runnels)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Runnels,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimoiis  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Runnels)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  HuNCATE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hamilton  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  RUNNKLS. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  September  20,  1971, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  £«>proval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  234.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  detention  camps,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  September  22.  1971  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


MOnON  TO  DISCHARGE 
COMMITTEE 

April  1,  1971. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Pursuant  to  clause  4  of  rule  XXVII 
(see  rule  on  page  7),  I,  Chalmers  P. 
Wylie,  move  to  discharge  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  from  the  consideratioD 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  191) 
entitled  "A  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayer  In  public  buildings,"  which  was 
referred  to  said  committee  January  22, 
1971,  in  support  of  which  motion  the  un- 
dersigned Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives affix  their  signatures,  to  wit: 

1.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie. 

2.  John  E.  Himt. 

3.  John  Ware. 

4.  Clarence  E.Miller. 

5.  C.  W.  Bill  Young. 

6.  J.  Irving  Whalley. 

7.  Paul  Flndley. 

8.  Ken  Hechler. 

9.  Tom  Bevill. 

10.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 

11.  Fletcher  Thompson. 

12.  Jack  Brlnkley. 

13.  PhiUp  M.  Crane. 

14.  Edwin  D.  Eshleman. 

15.  William  Lloyd  Scott. 

16.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

17.  James  G.  Pulton. 

18.  Walter  S.  Baring. 

19.  Kenneth  J.  Gray. 

20.  Albert  W.  Johnson. 

21.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl. 

22.  Ben  B.  Blackburn. 

23.  John  G.  Schmltz. 

24.  William  J.  Keating. 

25.  G.  William  Whltehurst. 

26.  Robert  L.  F.  Bikes. 

27.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 
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28.  Harold  R.  Collier. 

29.  Carlton  J.  King. 

30.  Bill  Nichols. 

31.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 

32.  Lawrence  G.  Williams. 

33.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 

34.  Charles  Thane. 

35.  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery. 

36.  John  Buchanan. 

37.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson. 

38.  Harold  D.  Donohue. 

39.  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 

40.  James  H.  (Jimmy)  Qulllen. 

41.  Durward  G.  Hall. 

42.  Donald  D.  Clancy. 

43.  John  Kyi. 

44.  Richard  G.  Shoup. 

45.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 

46.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 

47.  John  H.  Dent. 

48.  John  H.  Terry. 

49.  Elwood  Hillls. 

50.  John  J.  Duncan. 

51.  WlUiam  G.  Bray. 

52.  Alton  Lennon. 

53.  William  L.  Dickinson. 

54.  Walter  E.  PoweU. 

55.  John  N.  Happy  Camp. 

56.  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr. 

57.  LaMar  Baker. 

58.  Frank  A.  Stubblefield. 

59.  Clement  J.  Zablockl. 

60.  James  A.  Burke. 

61.  Bill  Chappell,  Jr. 

62.  Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr. 

63.  James  A.  Byrne. 

64.  M.  G.  (Gene)  Snyder. 

65.  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr. 

66.  William  L.  Springer. 

67.  Earl  F.  Landgrebe. 

68.  Robert  H.  Michel. 

69.  Keith  G.  Sebelius. 

70.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 

71.  Wayne  L.  Hays. 

72.  Richard  H.  Ichord. 

73.  Charles  S.  Gubser. 

74.  John  Y.  McCollister. 

75.  Charlotte  T.  Reld. 

76.  Ed  Jones. 

77.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan. 

78.  Louise  Day  Hicks. 

79.  James  M.  Hsmley. 

80.  J.  Herbert  Burke. 

81.  James  C.  Cleveland. 

82.  George  W.  Collins. 

83.  Earl  B.Ruth. 

84.  John  M.  Zwach. 

85.  J.  William  Stanton. 

86.  R.  Lawrence  Coughlin. 

87.  Walter  B.  Jones. 

88.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr. 

89.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr. 

90.  Joseph  P.  Vigorito. 

91.  William  H.  Harsha. 

92.  Gus  Yatron. 

93.  James  A.  Haley. 

94.  John  Melcher. 

95.  Ray  Blanton. 

96.  James  M.  Collins. 

97.  wmiam  A.  Barrett. 

98.  Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sullivan. 

99.  Charles  E.  Bennett. 

100.  G.  Elliott  Hagan. 

101.  James  R.  Grover,  Jr. 

102.  Gamer  E.  Shriver. 

103.  Norman  F.  Lent. 

104.  Alvln  E.  O'Konskl. 

105.  Robert  C.  McEwen. 

106.  Teno  Roncallo. 

107.  WUmer  (Vinegar  Bend)  Mizell. 
108. 0.  C.  Fisher. 


109.  John  W.  Wydler. 

110.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

111.  George  W.  Andrews. 

112.  Louis  C.  Wjmaan. 

113.  John  Jarman. 

114.  TomS.  Gettys. 

115.  Walter  Flowers. 

116.  Herman  T.  Schneebell. 

117.  Dan  Kuykendall. 

118.  Joel  T.Broyhlll. 

119.  Robert  B.  (Bob)  Mathlas. 

120.  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 

121.  Joseph  M.  McDade. 

122.  James  R.  Mann. 

123.  Frank  J.  Brasco. 

124.  James  A.  McClure. 

125.  Larry  Winn,  Jr. 

126.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

127.  John  R.  Rarick. 

128.  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

129.  Robert  H.  MoUohan. 

130.  William  H.  Natcher. 

131.  Bob  Wilson. 

132.  George  E.  Shipley. 

133.  Jack  Edwards. 

134.  Don  Fuqua. 

135.  Ray  Roberts. 

136.  H.  R.  Gross. 

137.  Robert  Price. 

138.  Sherman  P.  Lloyd. 

139.  Carl  D.  Perkins. 

140.  Alexander  Plmle. 

141.  John  Dowdy. 

142.  Craig  Hosmer. 

143.  Richard  H.  Fulton. 

144.  Wm.  J.  RandaU. 

145.  Louis  Frey,  Jr. 

146.  James  F.  Hastings. 

147.  Jack  H.  McDonald. 

148.  Ancher  Nelsen. 

149.  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt. 

150.  Philip  E.  Ruppe. 

151.  William  R.  Anderson. 

152.  Mario  Blaggi. 

153.  Richardson  Preyer. 

154.  David  N.  Henderson. 

155.  Ella  T.  Grasso. 

156.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

157.  W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckey,  Jr. 

158.  Mendel  J.  Davis. 

159.  Robert  H.  Steele. 

160.  Paul  G.  Rogers. 

161.  L.H.Fountain. 

162.  Nick  Galiflanakis. 

163.  Shirley  Chisholm. 

164.  Jack  F.  Kemp. 

165.  Patrick  T.  Caffery. 

166.  James  Kee. 

167.  Frank  E.  Denholm. 

168.  Omar  Burleson. 

169.  Earle  Cabell. 

170.  William  R.  Roy. 

171.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald. 

172.  Floyd  Spence. 

173.  Harold  Rimnels. 

174.  W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniels 

175.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  JP, 

176.  Roy  A.  Taylor. 

177.  William  B.  WldnaU. 

178.  J.  Edward  Roush. 

179.  Otto  E.  Passman. 

180.  Fred.  B.  Rooney. 

181.  SamStelger. 

182.  Wright  Patman. 

183.  Bill  Alexander. 

184.  Seymour  Halpem. 

185.  Frank  M.  Clark. 

186.  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe. 

187.  Charles  M.  Teague. 

188.  Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

189.  John  M.  Slack. 


190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 


John  H.  Rousselot. 
John  L.  McMillan. 
Dawson  Mathis. 
Roman  C.  Puclnski. 
Peter  A.  Peyser. 
John  C.  Kluczynski. 
James  J.  Howard. 
Tom  Rallsback. 
William  S.  Broomfleld. 
Tom  Steed. 
William  J.  Scherle. 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Wendell  Wyatt. 
Donald  W.  Riegel,  Jr. 
Watkins  M.  Abbltt. 
Thomas  N.  Downing. 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr. 
Femand  J.  St  Germain. 
Robert  O.  Tieman. 
Charles  Raper  Jonas. 
Speedy  O.  Long. 
Thomas  G.  Abemethy. 
Jackson  E.  Betts. 
George  A.  CSoodling. 
Samuel  L.  Devine. 
Joe  L.  Evins. 
Jerry  L.  Pettis. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks. 
Charles  J.  Carney. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1151.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  facilitate  prosecutions  for  certain  crimes 
and  offenses  committed  aboard  aircraft,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commsroe. 

1153.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  facilitate  and  regulate  the  exchange  of 
criminal  Justice  information  and  to  insure 
the  security  and  privacy  of  criminal  Justice 
information  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1153.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  eighth  annual  re- 
port of  activities  under  Public  I^aw  87-639, 
providing  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  com- 
merce through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs, 
pursuant  to  section  212(d)  of  the  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

RxczPTED   From   the   Coicftrolles   Oenixal 

1154.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  Untied  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  limited  use  of  Federal  programs  to 
commit  narcotic  addicts  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation.  Department  of  Justice  and 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1155.  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  environ- 
mental and  economic  problems  associated 
with  the  development  of  Burns  Waterway 
Harbor,  Ind.,  Corps  of  Kngineers  (Civil  Func- 
tions) of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  referoice  to  the  pr<H>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

ISi.  BENNETT.  Committee  on  Armed  Serr- 
Ices.  SH.  2666.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Army,  or  hlB  dealgnae,  to  convey 
to  the  State  of  Texas  certain  lands  at  the 
Fort  Bliss  MUltary  Reurvatlon  In  exchange 
for  certain  other  lands  (Rept.  No.  93-482). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  House  Resolution  696.  Resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  alternative  plan,  dated 
August  31,  1971,  for  pay  adjustments  for  Fed- 
eral employees  under  statutory  pay  systems 
(Rept.  No.  92-483) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  608.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJEl.  10351, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  92-484).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas.  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  609.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  9166,  a  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (76  Stat.  612), 
as  amended  (Rept.  No.  92-485).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

ns..  10774.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  36  of 
title  38,  United  SUtea  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
educational  assistance  at  secondary  school 
level  to  eligible  widows  and  wives,  without 
charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement  the  wife 
or  widow  may  have  pursuant  to  sections  1710 
and  1711  of  this  chapter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  10775.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  entitle  widows  of  per- 
sons who  die  of  service-connected  disabilities 
Incurred  In  Vietnam  to  educational  assistance 
for  courses  pursued  by  correqx>ndence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  10776.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  Itemized 
deduction  for  certain  wages;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  10777.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (3ode  of  1954  to  disallow  deductions 
from  gross  income  for  salary  paid  to  aliens 
Ulegally  employed  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT; 

H.R.  10778.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4492 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  on  the  use  of  civil  aircraft, 
antique  sdrcraft  which  received  their  type 
certificates  before  1941;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  10779.  A  bill  to  assist  school  districts 
to  meet  8i>eclal  problems  Incident  to  desegre- 
gation, and  to  the  elimination,  reduction,  or 
prevention  of  racial  Isolation,  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  10780,  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  lib.  HARVEY  i  for  himself,  Mr  Don 
H.  CuAUS-N.  Mr.  Clkvxland,  Mr. 
PiSHEm.  Mr  FoR3TTHr.  Mr  Hamp- 
ton. Mr.  Hasti.vgs.  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Nblsbn,  and  Mr.  Wake)  : 

H.R.  10781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  more  effective  means  for 
protecting  the  public  Interest  In  national 
emergency  disputes  Involving  the  raUroad  and 


airline  transportation  Industries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HEL8T08KI: 
HJl.  10782.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  highways  to 
provide  that  all  sections  of  the  officially  des- 
ignated National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  shall  become  toll  free  for 
public  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  iii.  HORTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba«- 
iNO.  Mr.  Coixizx,  Mr.  Nichols,  and 
C'Neili,)  : 
H.R.  10783.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner LltUe  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HUNGATE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Link,    and    Mr.    Bbothill    of    Vir- 
ginia) : 
H.R.  10784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act.  and  :or  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  the  EUstrlct  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  10785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authir.zing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendenw;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  10786.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  mortgage 
Insurance  for  the  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  medical  practice  facilities  in  certain 
areas  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  doctors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Begich, 
Mr.  DAmELaoN,  and  Mr.  Holitield)  • 
H.R.   10787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.   10788.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  temporary  Vietnam  Chil- 
dren's  Care   Agency,  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  provide  assistance  In  Improving  the 
welfare  of  children  in  South  Vietnam  and 
to   facilitate   the   adoption   of  orphaned   or 
abandoned  Vietnamese  chUdren,  particular- 
ly children  of  U.S.  fathers;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PoFF,  Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN.  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory) : 
H.R.  10789   A  bill  to  facilitate  and  regulate 
the  exchange     of  criminal   Justice  informa- 
tion and  to  ensure  the  security  and  privacy 
of  criminal  Justice  Information  systems:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  10790.  A  bill  to  facUltate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  governing  Instruments  of  cer- 
tain charitable  trusts  and  corporations  sub- 
ject   to    the   Jurisdiction   of   the   District  of 
Columbia,   In  order   to  conform   to   the   re- 
quirements of  section   508  and  section  664 
of  the   Internal   Revenue  Code  of   1964,   as 
added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee   on   the   District   of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  10791.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National   Sickle  Cell   Anemia 
Institute;    to  the  Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Stephens,    Mr.    Widnall,    and    Mr. 

J.  WnxiAM  Stanton)  : 

H.R.    10792.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 

Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 

and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJl.  10793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 


Investment  credit  wlU  be  available  tot  cer- 
tain   research    and    experimental    expendi- 
tures; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

HJl.  10794.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  from  9600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemp- 
tion for  a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  depend- 
ent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old 
age  and  blindness);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  10795.  A  bill  to  encourage  national 
development  by  providing  Incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expand  Job-pro- 
ducing and  Job-training  Industrial  and  com- 
merlcal  facilities  In  rural  areas  having  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  Incomes  or 
which  have  experienced  or  face  a  substantial 
loss  of  population  because  of  migration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committer 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 

H.R  10796  A  bill  to  exempt  low  Income 
wage  earners  from  wage  controls  Issued  un- 
der the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  10797.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  certain  light  duty 
trucks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 

HR.  10798.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  Mexican  border  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.    FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.J  Res.  881.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  year  1971 
as  "A  Year  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism 
and  Racial  Discrimination";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H  J.  Res.  882.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  designate  the  first  week 
in  March  of  each  year  as  "National  Beta 
Club  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  406.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  American  Baseball  League  as- 
suming responsibility  for  any  loss  in  revenues 
for  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium  that  may 
occur  If  the  franchise  for  the  Washington 
Senators  baseball  team  Is  moved  from  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H  Res.  806  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Res.  607.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  study  welfare  and  pension 
Dlan  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  OUBSER  Introduced  a  bUl  (HJl.  10799) , 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Myrella  Majluf,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
135.  The  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of 
Romualdo  A.  Maturan.  Dumaguete  City, 
Philippines,  relative  to  payment  of  the 
claims  of  members  of  the  Philippine  resist- 
ance army  in  World  War  11;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender)  . 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

The  prayer  today  is  an  American  In- 
dian prayer  translated  Into  English  in 
1887  by  Chief  Yellow  Lark  of  the  Sioux 
Tribe  and  recited  by  Chief  Don  Oeorge 
of  Canada's  Squamish  Indians  when  he 
appeared  on  the  David  Frost  Show. 

"Oh,  Great  Spirit,  whose  voice  I  hear 
in  the  winds,  whose  breath  gives  life  to 
the  world,  hear  me. 

"I  come  to  you  as  one  of  your  many 
children. 

"I  am  small  and  weak. 

"I  need  your  strength  and  your  wisdom. 

"May  I  walk  In  beauty. 

"Make  my  eyes  ever  behold  the  red  and 
purple  sunset. 

"Make  my  hands  respect  the  things  you 
have  made,  and  my  ears  sharp  to  hear 
your  voice. 

"Make  me  wise  so  that  I  may  know  the 
things  you  have  taught  your  children,  the 
lessons  you  have  written  in  everi*  leaf  and 
rock. 

"Make  me  strong,  not  to  be  superior  to 
my  brothers,  but  to  fight  my  greatest 
enemy — myself. 

"Make  me  ever  ready  to  come  to  you 
with  straight  eyes  so  that  when  life  fades 
as  the  fa.  ing  sunset  my  spirit  may  come 
to  you  without  shame."  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  w:  f.ng  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  U.S.  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  25th  annual  report  of 
United  States  participation  in  the  United 
Nations,  covering  events  during  calendar 
year  1970. 

In  my  address  to  the  United  Nations  on 
the  occasion  of  Its  25th  anniversary  cere- 
monies, I  said  that  the  United  States 
"will  go  the  extra  mile  in  doing  our  best 
toward  making  the  United  Nations 
succeed."  This  has  been  true  of  the 
United  States  ever  since  the  Charter  was 
signed  in  San  Francisco  in  1945,  and  it 
will  continue  to  be  the  case. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  succeed.  I 
believe  that  we  must  now  work  diligently 


to  make  it  more  effective  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  demands  of  today's 
world.  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  we 
must  improve  the  techniques  for  inter- 
national cooperation  as  well  as  Introduce 
greater  efflciency  in  the  operations  of 
the  UN  system  as  we  conduct  more  of 
our  foreign  affairs  through  multina- 
tional institutioDS.  We  achieved  signifi- 
cant progress  last  year  in  this  regard, 
and  we  intend  to  move  rapidly  now  to 
accelerate  the  process. 

In  July  1970.  I  established  a  Com- 
mission for  the  Observance  of  the  25th 
Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations  and 
asked  it  to  reappraise  the  organization's 
potential  and  to  make  recommendations 
which  would  strengthen  the  organization 
and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  pwir- 
ticipation.  The  thoughtful  and  compre- 
hensive report  which  the  Commission  has 
recently  submitted  will  help  us  form  a 
fresh  view  of  the  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions of  the  United  Nations,  and  its  rec- 
ommendations are  now  being  given 
careful  attention. 

Much  of  what  transpired  in  the  United 
Nations  and  its  related  agencies  during 
1970  was  of  direct  interest  to  the  United 
States.  For  example,  on  October  24,  1970, 
the  UN  General  Assembly  adopted  an 
International     Development     Strategy 
that  charts  an  orderly  course  for  multi- 
lateral assistance  during  the  Second  De- 
velopment Decade,  which  began  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year.  Early  in  December. 
1970,  the  Assembly  adopted  an  Ameri- 
can-initiated resolution  calling  for  the 
humanitarian  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  The  Assembly  also  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  the  establishment  of  a  UN  F*und 
for  Drug  Abuse  Control,  and  appealed 
to  members  to  Join  together  In  seeking 
the  means  to  control  the  spread  of  drug 
addiction  throughout  the  world.  And  on 
December    16    the    International    Civil 
Aviation     Organization,     a     specialized 
agency   of   the   United   Nations,   made 
progress  toward  controlling  the  crime 
of  air  piracy  by  adopting  in  The  Hague 
a  convention  for  the  suppression  of  im- 
lawful  seizure  of  aircraft.  The  United 
States  and  49  other  Nations  signed  the 
convention  on  that  day.  The  United  Na- 
tions also  took  significant  action  to  deal 
with  other  world  concerns  such  as  pop- 
ulation  control,  the  protection   of  our 
environment,  and  the  use  of  the  seas  and 
seabed.  We  expect  much  more  to  be  done. 
In  its  peacekeeping  role  during  1970. 
the  United  Nations  played  a  major  part 
in  encouraging  better  relations  among 
the  states  of  the  Middle  East,  including 
an  agreemen»,  to  a  new  cease-fire  which 
has  been  vital  to  maintaining  the  peace 
in  that  critical  area  of  the  world.  TJU. 
forces  and  observers  also  continued  to 
help  keep  the  peace  in  the  troubled  areas 
of  Cyprus  and  Klashmir.  As  the  search 
continued  for  better  methods  of  pre- 
serving the  peace,  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  last  day  of  the  25th  anniversary 
commemorative  session,  approved  by  ac- 


clamation   a   Declaration   on   Friendly 
Relations  among  States. 

These  were  only  a  part  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  developments  and  accom- 
pllshmentB  during  1970.  It  is  gratifying, 
therefore,  to  add  this  volume  to  the 
record  of  UJ3.  participation  In  the  United 
Nations. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WnrrE  House,  September  20, 1971. 


cxvn- 


-2060— Part  26 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of 
Dudley  C.  Mecum,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  20,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  DRAPT 
EXTENSION— CONTROL  OF  TIME 
ON  LIMITED  DEBATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  at  this 
time  that  on  the  hour  to  be  allocated  to 
the  cloture  motion  before  the  vote  there- 
on, half  the  time  has  been  given  to  me. 

I  wish  to  transfer  that  time  to  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  California  and  Alaska  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton and  Mr.  Gravel)  for  whatever  use 
they  may  see  fit. 


FEDERAL-STATE  COMMUNICATIONS 
JOINT  BOARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  360,  HJl.  7048. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
billasfoUo'WS: 

HJl.  7048,  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  establish  a 
Federal-State  Joint  Board  to  recommend  uni- 
form procedures  for  determining  what  part 
of  the  property  and  expenses  of  communi- 
cation common  carriers  shall  be  considered  M 
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\ia«(l  In  interstate  or  foreign  communica- 
tion toll  service,  and  what  part  of  such 
property  and  expenses  shall  be  conaldered  as 
used  In  Intrastate  and  exchange  service ;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  condder- 
aUon  of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  reaA  the 
third  tlm3,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  362)  explaining  the  piuposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

pmipcaK  or  iMasutnon 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  (HJt.  7048. 
as  reported  by  the  committee),  is  to  eetab- 
llsh  a  Federal -State  Joint  Board  to  consider 
matters  regarding  Jurisdictional  separation 
of  oommunlcationa  common  carrier  property 
and  expenses  between  interstate  and  intra- 
state operations.  It  would  establish  a  proce- 
dure whereby  both  Federal  and  State  repre- 
sentatives participate  In  separations  pro- 
ceedings which  were  prevloiisly  considered 
primarily  at  the  Federal  level,  but  it  would 
retain  in  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission superintendence  of  the  regulation  of 
Interstate  telephone  rates. 

A.   Separations 

Title  II  of  the  Communicationfi  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  47  U.S.C.  H  201  ff.  provides  for 
regrulatlon  of  interstate  conununicationa 
common  carriers  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  The  Comn[il8slon,  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  rates  charged  by  the 
various  carriers  are  reasonable,  must  first 
determine  a  rate  base  for  the  utility.  Thus 
It  must  determine  the  costs  of  rendering 
the  service  which  the  utility  recovers  from 
the  public  in  the  form  of  rates.  The  carrier 
is  entitled  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  on  its 
plant  investment  In  common  carrier  service 
and  to  recoup  its  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred in  furnishing  the  service. 

Telephone  utilities,  however,  are  subject 
both  to  Federal  and  State  regulation.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  reg\ilates  interstate 
carrier  services  whUe  the  States  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  Intrastate  toll  and  local  ex- 
change services.  While  the  Jurisdictions  are 
separate  for  Interstate  and  intrastate  serv- 
ices, the  plant  facilities  are  to  a  great  extent 
the  same  f<M'  both.  The  household  telephone 
Instrument,  for  example,  is  the  same  whether 
the  call  la  made  Intrastate  or  Interstate. 
Tbiu,  In  order  for  each  Jurisdiction  effec- 
tively to  exercise  its  authority,  procedures 
are  needed  to  apportion  the  costs  for  services 
under  ectch  Jurisdiction. 

Separation  of  costs  for  each  Jurisdiction  Is 
not  subject  to  precise  definition.  Neverthe- 
less, the  allocations  of  ooets  must  be  reason- 
able, I.e.,  the  rate  base  for  each  Jurisdiction 
must  have  appropriate  correlation  to  the 
different  uses  of  the  commonly  used  plant. 
See  Smith  v.  lllinoU  Bell  Telephone  Co..  232 
n.S.  133  (1930):  Minnesota  Rate  Cases.  230 
tr.8.  382,  435  (1913).  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mission is  not  free  arbitrarily  to  determine 
the  rate  base,  but  rather,  it  must  first  ascer- 
tain the  plant  costs  and  expenses  upon 
which  to  base  Interstate  telephone  rates. 

The  telephone  industry  In  the  United 
States  Is  vast.  In  1989,  for  example,  over  100 
million  telephones  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 169  billion  caUs  of  which  9>4  billion 
were  toU  calls  (Intrastate  and  InteraUte). 
The  Bell  System  accounted  for  96  million  of 


these  telephones  and  160  billion  calls.  Out 
of  677  million  miles  of  wire  (Including 
cables)  for  telephone  carriers,  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem owned  564  million  miles.  The  gross  plant 
Investment  of  aU  telephone  carriers  was 
$81.7  billion  with  Bell's  plant  Investment 
amoimting  to  $48.7  billion,  and  total  operat- 
ing revenues  in  1969  were  $16.8  billion  for  aU 
carriers,  $16  bUllon  of  which  was  Ball's.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  regu- 
lates approximately  30  percent  of  the  Bell 
System  plant;  the  States  regulate  the  rest. 

Although  the  States  regulate.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, 70  percent  of  Bell's  plant  Invest- 
ment, no  one  State  has  Jurisdiction  over  as 
much  as  the  approximately  30  percent  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  the  interests  of  the  various 
States  can  be  different.  More  Importantly, 
the  Federal  Government  preempts  the  States 
In  the  area  of  Federal  Jurisdiction.  Thus,  if 
the  Commission  declares  Its  rate  base  to  In- 
clude certain  costs,  these  costs  are  not  used 
In  determining  a  State's  rate  base;  con- 
versely, if  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission does  not  use  certain  costs,  the  State 
may  be  left  with  these  costs  in  determimng 
its  rate  base — and  correspondingly  higher 
rates  for  local  services  to  the  local  consumer. 

The  determination  of  the  rate  base  at  the 
Federal  level,  then,  has  a  strong  relation  to 
the  rates  which  are  charged  at  the  local 
level.  Accordingly,  the  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing the  separations  of  plant  and  expenses 
at  the  Federal  level  have  invoiced  great  con- 
cern among  the  States  as  manifested  by  the 
Interest  expressed  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners 
(NARUC). 

When,  for  technological  or  other  reasons. 
Bell's  rate  of  return  Is  expected  to  exceed 
reasonable  limits,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Conunission  can  move  to  reduce  inter- 
state rates.  Since  the  Commission  was 
formed  in  1934.  it  has  consistently  reduced 
interstate  rates.  These  reductions  are  not 
to  be  confiised  with  shifts  In  revenue  re- 
quirements resulting  from  modifications  In 
separations  procedures.  Since  such  shifts 
cannot  be  arbitrary,  they  cannot  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  Bell  would  otherwise 
have  excess  earnings.  Nevertheless,  shifts  of 
revenue  requirements  from  intrastate  to  in- 
terstate operations  do  reduce  the  Interstate 
rate  of  return.  The  Conunission  has  made 
such  shifts,  prior  to  1970.  in  several  occa- 
sions as  follows: 

SEPARATIONS  CHANGES  TRANSFERRING  REVENUE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FROM  STATE  TO  INTERSTATE  OPERATIONS  PRIOR 
TO  1970 

|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


Year      Change 


1947..  Simplification  in  metfiods 

1952..  Charleston  plan 

1956..  Modified  Ptioenn      

1962..  Simplification  in  methods 

1965..  Exchange  plant  plan 

1969..  FCC  plan 

1969..  Mechanical  changes 

Total 


Revenue 

Revenue 

require- 

require- 

ment 

ment 

(time  of 

(current 

change) 

value) 

13 

80 

30 

235 

40 

140 

46 

90 

134 

177 

108 

108 

35 

35 

406 


865 


>  It  should  be  noted  that  annual  revenue  of  the  Bell  System 
increased  during  this  period  (1947-1969)  from  V4,000,0(X) 000 
to  {14,500,000,0()0. 

B.  FCC-SARVC  cooperation 
The  above  separations  revisions  resiilted 
from  either  the  recommendations  of  a  com- 
mittee of  staff  members  of  the  Federal  CTom- 
munlcatloDa  Oommlaalon  and  State  commis- 
AODM.  fonned  In  1941  to  formulate  equitable 
and  simple  separations  procedures,  or  from 


Federal  Communications  Commission  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  (such  as  Docket  No. 
16258) .  In  addition,  the  Conunisslon  has  pro- 
vided for  NARUC  observers  at  informal  con- 
ferences with  the  BeU  System  under  the 
"continuing  surveillance"  procedures.  "Con- 
tinuing surveillance"  is  a  continuous  study 
and  review  of  the  carrier's  Interstate  earnings 
whereby  the  (k>mmlBsion  and  the  carrier 
agree  to  voluntary  rate  reductions  when  war- 
ranted by  the  company's  overall  level  of  earn- 
ings, "nils  procedure,  according  to  the  Com- 
mission, reduces  the  regulatory  lag  which  is 
usually  present  In  drawn-out  hearings;  it  also 
saves  both  public  and  private  resources. 

Since  January  1969  when  the  FCC-NARUC 
Separations  Manual  was  made  pert  of  the 
FCC's  rules,  NARUC  has  had  at  its  disposal 
the  opportunity  to  petition  the  C<Mnml8filon 
for  rulemaking  to  change  separations  proce- 
dures. Nevertheless,  NARUC  found  the  exist- 
ing methods  of  arriving  at  separations  proce- 
dures to  be  Insufficient  for  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  Interests  of  the  States. 

The  FCC,  by  letter  of  March  17,  1970,  to 
the  NARUC.  suggested  that  pending  Jurisdic- 
tional separations  proposals  be  considered  by 
a  Federal-SUte  Joint  board.  The  FCC  on  May 
20.  1970,  adopted  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making and  order  convemng  the  Joint  board 
pursuant  to  its  authority  under  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  as  amended.  47 
U.S.C.  410. 

That  Joint  board  operated  under  proce- 
dures almost  Identical  to  those  which  would 
be  mandatory  by  H.R.  7048.  Thus,  the  board 
consisted  of  three  FCC  conuniseloners  and 
four  State  commissioners  nominated  by 
NARUC.  with  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  serv- 
ing as  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  board. 

On  August  6,  1970.  the  Joint  board  con- 
vened, and  a  week  later  it  recommended  pro- 
posed rule  changes  to  the  PCC.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  Commission  issued  a  further 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  calling  for 
comments  from  Interested  parties  on  the  pro- 
posal— the  so-called  Ozark  plan — of  the  Joint 
board.  On  October  28.  1970.  the  Commission 
€idopted  a  report  and  order  which  adopted 
the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  board  on 
Jurisdictional  separations.  The  revised  proce- 
dure restilted  in  an  additional  shift  of  ap- 
proximately $126  million  in  revenue  require- 
ments from  Intrastate  to  interstate  oper- 
ations. 

Your  committee  was  kept  advised  of  devel- 
opments as  they  arose  during  this  period. 
These  developments  demonstrated  a  further 
attempt  on  the  part  of  both  the  FCC  and 
the  States  to  cooperate  in  setting  separations 
procedures. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  PCC  and  the 
NARUC  reached  agreement  on  legislation 
which  would  write  into  law  the  procedures 
then  being  followed.  This  legislation  is  H.R. 
7048  which  passed  the  House  on  August  2, 
1971. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

In  essence.  H.R.  7048  would  make  man- 
datory the  procedures  voluntarily  followed 
last  year  in  the  formulation  of  the  Ozark 
Plan. 

H.R.  7048  would  amend  section  410  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
47  U.S.C.  { 410.  to  provide  for  a  Federal- 
State  Joint  Board  to  consider  matters  re- 
garding Jurisdictional  separation  of  com- 
munications common  carrier  property  and 
expenses  between  interstate  and  intrastate 
services.  As  in  section  410(a)  of  the  act.  the 
proposed  section  410(c)  would  provide  that 
the  Joint  board's  decision  in  the  equivalent 
of  an  examiner's  opinion  in  that  It  would 
"prepare  a  recommended  decision  for  prompt 
review  and  action  by  the  Commission." 

The  Joint  board  would  have  seven  mem- 
bers: Three  FCC  Commissioners  selected  by 
the   Commission    and   four   State    commis- 


sioners nominated  by  the  national  organlsa- 
tkm  of  State  commlsalons,  and  approved 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commimlca- 
tlons  Commission  would  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  board  if  he  is  on  the  board.  Other- 
wise, the  full  Commission  woiild  designate 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  board. 

The  bill  would  require  that  once  the  Com- 
mission Institutes  a  proceeding  pursuant  to 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  regarding 
Jurisdictional  sepcu-ations  it  must  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Joint  board.  However,  the 
Commission  could  deny  a  petition  for  rule- 
making without  first  referring  It  to  the 
Joint  board.  The  Commission  may.  in  addi- 
tion, refer  other  communications  common 
carrier  matters  of  concern  to  both  Federal 
and  State  governments  to  the  Joint  board 
except  where  such  action  would  run  counter 
to  the  general  provisions  of  section  409  of 
the  act  relating  to  adjudicatory  cases  and 
depositions,  subpoenas  and  other  matters 
regarding  witnesses. 

When  the  Commission  considers  the  rec- 
ommended decision  of  the  board,  or  other 
orders  of  decisional  Importance  regarding 
the  separations  proceeding,  it  must  allow  the 
State  members  of  the  Joint  board  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  en  banc  with  the  Commission 
for  oral  arguments  and  deliberations.  In  or- 
der to  retain  Federal  superintendence  In  this 
field,  however,  the  State  members  would  not 
vote  on  the  final  decision. 

C.  Legislative  consideration 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations and  Power  held  hearings  on  H.R. 
7048  on  June  28,  1971.  The  Chairman  of  the 
FCC  and  the  President  of  the  NARUC  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  H.R.  7048,  and  no  one  ap- 
peared In  opposition  to  It. 

Your  committee  has  In  recent  weeks  re- 
ceived many  conununlcatlons  from  a  substan- 
tial number  of  State  regulatory  commissions 
throughout  the  United  States  urging  imme- 
diate action.  In  addition,  it  held  extensive 
hearings  In  the  Ninety-First  Congress  on  this 
matter.  At  those  hearings,  besides  the  PCC, 
representatives  from  over  40  State  utility 
commissions  appeared  or  filed  statements. 

CONCLUSION 

The  procedures  for  setting  Jurisdictional 
separations  ol  costs  and  expenses  for  inter- 
state and  Intrastate  communications  carrier 
operations  should  be  decided  with  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  participation.  The  provisions 
of  H.R.  7048  would  achieve  the  purpose  of 
Joint  participation  without  abandoning  Fed- 
eral superintendence  in  the  field. 

COST   ESTIMATES   PUBSUANT   TO    SECTION    362    OW 
THE    LEGISLATIVE    BEORCANIZATION    ACT    OP    1970 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  result  m 
any  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 

The  committee  is  not  aware  of  any  esti- 
mates of  cost  by  any  Federal  agency  which 
are  different  from  the  estimate  made  by  the 
committee  In  the  preceding  paragraph. 


the  time  be  charged  against  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byhd) 
is  now  recognized  for   15  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


JUDGE  ALEXANDER'S  INTEM- 
PERATE BEHAVIOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  August  18,  whUe  the  Con- 
gress was  in  recess,  news  stories  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  press  con- 
cerning the  conduct  on  the  bench  of 
Judge  Harry  T.  Alexander  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Superior  Court.  These 
articles  stated  that  Judge  Alexander, 
who  was  appointed  to  a  10-year  term  on 
November  3,  1966,  dismissed  criminal 
charges  against  a  youth  in  his  court  be- 
cause a  police  ofBcer,  testifying  against 
the  youth,  referred  to  the  complainant 
in  the  case  by  her  name  only,  without 
the  prefix  of  "Miss"  or  "Mrs."  The  youth 
who  was  freed  was  charged  with  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods  and  with  carrying  a 
sawed-off  shotgun. 

When  serious  charges  such  as  these 
are  cavalierly  dismissed  on  a  flimsy  pre- 
text, I  believe  that  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  encouraged.  I,  therefore, 
wrote  a  letter  on  August  19  concerning 
this  matter  to  Mr.  Newell  W.  Ellison,  the 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  on  Judicial  Disability  and 
Tenure.  In  the  letter  I  stated  that  a 
prompt  investigation  of  the  facts  should 
be  made,  and  that  appropriate  action 
should  be  taken  to  insure  that  such  in- 
temperate behavior  by  this  Judge  would 
be  halted. 

Reports  of  my  letter  were  carried  in  the 
press,  together  with  comments  by  Judge 
Alexander  regarding  the  dismissal  of 
the  case.  In  Uie  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 20,  it  was  stated  that  the  judge 
claimed  the  article  had  not  been  accu- 
rate, and  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  charges  against  the  youth  had  been 
dismissed  because  of  the  "government's 
obstinance  and  refusal  to  go  forward — 
after  the  policeman  was  reprinmnded." 

I  have  carefully  read  the  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  in  Judge  Alexander's 
courtroom  on  the  day  in  question,  and  I 
am  convinced — on  the  basis  of  the  trans- 
cript itself — that  Judge  Alexander  act- 
ed with  gross  impropriety. 

The  ofiQcial  transcript  shows  that  the 
action,  a  probable  cause  hearing,  began 
at  approximately  12:53  pjn.  on  Friday, 
July  30,  1971.  before  Judge  Alexander. 

When  the  proceedings  opened,  Judge 
Alexander  asked  if  the  government  was 
ready  for  probable  cause  hearing  to 
which  Attorney  Michael  Dearlngtan, 
representing  the  government,  replied  in 
the  £i£Bnnative.  Thereupon  the  govern- 
ment witness,  Detective  Patrick  T. 
Lanagan,  assigned  to  the  First  District 


Detective  Office  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  was  called. 

The  transcript  then  shows  that  the  fol- 
lowing occurred: 

Q.  Detective  Lanagan.  did  you  have  oc- 
casion to  investigate  the  theft  of  certain 
pn^perty  from  a  Mrs.  Mary  Black weU? 

A.  Yes.  sir.  I  did. 

Q.  And,  Detective  Lanagan.  would  you  re- 
late the  events  leading  up  to  the  arrest  of 
(name  of  JuvenUe  deleted)   please? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Mary  BlackweU  of  1801 — excuse 
me — 1643  Potomac  Avenue  Southeast 

The  CotTST.  Just  a  moment.  How  old  la 
"Mary  BlackweU"? 

A.  I  believe  she  is  43,  Your  Honor. 

The  ConaT.  Have  you  ever  been  in  my 
Court  before? 

A.  Yes.  Your  Honor,  In  the  old  covirt. 

The  CoxniT.  In  the  what? 

A.  In  the  old— 

The  CowT.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  this 
City  caUed  old  court.  What  Court  was  that? 

A.  The  Court  at  Fifth  and  E.  Your  Honor. 

The  CouBT.  Did  you  say,  Miss  BlackweU? 

A.  No.  sir.  I  said  Mary  BlackweU. 

The  Court.  Did  you  say — I  know  what  you 
said. 

What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Dtardjgton.  Mrs.  BlackweU,  Yovir 
Honor. 

The  Court.  And,  he  comes  back  and  says 
Mary  BlackweU.  Haven't  you  learned  I  don't 
tolerate  that? 

The  Witness.  I  didn't  know  what  you  tol- 
erated. Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  I  thought  every  policeman  in 
the  City  knew  that  citizens  had  to  be  called 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  In  my  Courtroom.  You 
didn't  know  that? 

The  WrTNEss.  I  called  her  by  her  God  given 
name,  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Well  you  call  her  by  my  dicta- 
tion, and  that  Is.  Mrs.  BlackweU.  And.  dont 
you  ever  forget  it.  Is  that  clear? 

The  Witness.  As  you  direct,  Your  Honor. 

The  CotTBT.  Who  is  your  Superior? 

The  Witness.  Inspector  Dials. 

The  Court.  You  tell  Inspector  Dials  I  don't 
like  your  Impudence,  and,  don't  you  ever  tell 
me  about  you  calling  a  witness  by  her  Ood 
given  name. 

Is  there  another  witness  In  this  case? 

Mr.  Dearington.  No,  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Well  you  get  one.  He  Is  excused. 
We  are  taking  a  recess  untU  2:30,  and  get 
me  another  witness. 

■nie  transcript  then  shows  that  the 
hearing  recessed  at  1  p.m.  and  was  re- 
convened at  2:50  p.m.  When  the  hearing 
was  resumed,  Lanagan's  superior.  In- 
spector Dials,  was  present.  Judge  Alex- 
ander then  continued  his  tirade  against 
Lanagan,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
sample: 

The  Court.  Officer  Lanagan  called  a  43- 
year-old  woman  by  her  quote.  "God  given 
name,"  unquote.  I  don't  tolerate  that.  I 
thought  every  policeman  in  this  City  in  the 
entire  Department  from  Chief  WUson  down 
knew  that  if  In  no  other  Court,  in  my  Court 
citizens  are  respected.  Officers  are  called 
Officer.  They  are  detective,  captain,  inspec- 
tor, chief  or  whatever.  A  witness  in  my 
Court  eaUs  witnesses,  43  year  old.  Miss,  Mrs., 
or  Mr.  Officer  Lanagan  or  Detective  Lanagan. 
when  asked  why  didn't  he.  gave  the  very 
rude  Insolent  answer.  I  called  her  by  her 
God  given  name. 

The  Court.  Anything  the  Detective  wants 
to  say? 

Detective  Lanagan.  No.  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Then  get  out  of  my  Court- 
room. I  dont  t<derate  contemptuous  con- 
duct. I  could  put  him  in  JaU.  Now  that  la 
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arrogance.    He    does    not    have    the    sense 
enough  to  apologize,  or  whatever  It  takes. 

There  follows  In  the  transcript  a 
lengthy  statement  by  Judge  Alexander 
concerning  "stool  pigeons"  in  his  court, 
a  matter  which  had  no  apparent  con- 
nection with  the  case  under  consider- 
aticNi. 

During  this  statement,  the  following 
exchange  occurred: 

Detective  Lanaoan.  If  the  Court  feels  I 
offended  It,  I  apologize.  Tour  Honor. 

The  Covvv.  The  Court  feels  It  and  the 
Court  doesn't  lUce  It  at  all. 

At  3  p.m.  another  recess  was  taken, 
with  the  court  reconvening  at  3:10  p.m., 
at  which  time  Judge  Alexander  resumed 
his  denunciation  of  "stool  pigeons"  in 
his  court  and  "uncle  toms."  The  following 
is  a  sample : 

The  CotniT.  Another  thing  that  I  dont  like 
are  uncle  toms,  and  I  don't  care  whether 
they  are  clerks,  marshals,  baUlffs,  prosecutors, 
or  lawyers  or  Judges.  I  can't  stand  an  uncle 
torn.  X  stand  blm  less  than  I  can  stand  a  stool 
pigeon. 

At  3:20  p.m.  another  recess  was  taken, 
with  court  reconvening  at  3:30  pjn. 
Judge  Alexander  then  asked  the  gov- 
ernment's attorney  if  he  was  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  hearing,  and  the  follow- 
ing occurred: 

Mr.  DxARiNGTON.  No,  Your  Honor.  At  this 
time  we  are  not  prepared  for  probable  cause. 
We  would  request  that  the  Case  be  continued 
to  Tuesday  In  compliance  with  the  Code 
which  provides  for  five  days  to  present  prob- 
able cause. 

The  CousT.  All  right.  I  wUl  give  you  the 
time.  I  won't  be  sitting  and  this  young  man 
will  go  home  with  his  mother.  I  don't  need 
to  hear  from  the  Social  Worker. 

Mr.  Deasington.  May  It  be  continued  to 
Tuesday  for  probable  cause? 

The  CotrsT.  Tou  can  continue  It  for  a 
month.  In  fact  It  Is  up  to  Mr.  Wasserstrom 
(the  defense  attorney).  How  long  do  you 
want,  sir?  I  hope  It  Is  a  month. 

Mr.  Wasserstbom.  Your  Honor,  I  would 
ask  that  the  probable  cause  be  continued 
until — for  a  month. 

The  CoTTST.  You  have  got  It.  One  month. 

Judge  Alexander  made  some  additional 
remarks  from  the  bench  with  respect  to 
the  continuance  of  the  case  and  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  the  youth  would  be 
released  to  his  mother,  and  then  the 
following  occurred: 

The  CouKT.  The  date,  one  month  Is — since 
thU  is  a  Friday,  It  wUl  be  August  37. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Dtabinoton.  Your  Honor,  that  Is  over 
the  Government's  objection. 

The  CoTTRT.  Next  case. 

When  the  Oovemment  is  so  obstinate  and 
arrogant,  I  couldn't  care  less  about  It's  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  DxABiNOTON.  Well  it  Is  In  the  Statute, 
Yoxir  Honor,  not  to  exceed  Ave  days  for  prob- 
able cause. 

The  CoxjKT.  That  Is  for  you.  That  Is  not  for 
the  Defense.  That  Is  to  make  the  Oovemment 
have  Its  case  ready  and  you  are  so  obstinate 
today,  you  won't  get  the  case  ready  and  you 
had  said  it  was  ready.  He  can  have  a  month. 

Mr.  DEAaiNGTON.  Can  I  have  the  date 
again?  I  am  sorry,  I  dldnt  get  It,  please. 

The  CotniT.  August  27th, 

Mr.  Dkabinoton.  Thank  you,  your  Honor. 

The  CotrsT.  Your  conduct  Is  as  obstinate 
as  the  Policeman's.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
that  case  couldn't  have  been  heard  today. 
In  fact,  call  Mr.  Wasserstrom  back  here.  Ask 
him  If  he  wants  It  dismissed. 


(Mr.  Wasserstrom  was  called  back  into  the 
Courtroom.) 

The  CousT.  Oo  get  your  client. 

(Thereupon,  Mr.  Wasserstrom  left  the 
Courtroom  and  returned  with  the  Respond- 
ent.) 

The  CoTTRT.  I  can  only  handle  obstlnance 
with  action. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

Mr.  Wasserstrom.  I  can  give  you,  since  the 
Oovemment  out  of  obstlnance  has  declared 
itself  not  ready  to  go  forward  on  this  prob- 
able cause  hearing  today,  this  Court  can 
take  Judicial  notice  and  conclude  that  It  Is 
because  this  Court  refused  to  tolerate  the 
arrogance  of  one  Detective  Lanagan. 

•  •  •  •  « 

As  an  alternative  to  a  continuance  until 
August  27th  I  can  give  you  a  dismissal.  I 
cannot  give  you  a  dismissal  with  prejudice, 
but  sir,  if  It  is  brought  back  again  you  have 
a  record  and  you  can  declare  that  the  Oov- 
emment has  been  capricious  and  it  Is  a 
denial  of  a  speedy  trial. 

Mr.  Wasserstrom.  I  would  move  the  case — 

The  Court.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  dis- 
missal of  the  case 

Mr.  Wasserstrom.  I  would  move  the  case 
be  dismissed.  Your  Honor. 

The  CoxTRT.  It  is  granted. 

These  samples  taken  from  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearing  indicate  very  clear- 
ly, I  believe,  that  Judge  Alexander  acted 
in  a  highly  imusual  and  arbitrary  man- 
ner, to  say  the  least,  in  dismissing  this 
case  without  ever  hearing  any  of  the 
facts  that  had  a  bearing  on  it. 

The  Judge  sought  to  blame  the  dis- 
missal on  the  so-called  obstlnance  of 
the  government,  but  the  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  shows  that  at  one  point, 
the  Judge  told  the  government's  attorney, 
Mr.  Dearlngton,  that  Detective  Lana- 
gan— the  only  government  witness — was 
excused,  and  the  Judge  told  Dearlngton  to 
get  himself  another  witness.  Later  the 
judge  told  Detective  Lanagan,  the  gov- 
ernment's witness,  to  get  out  of  the  court- 
room. All  of  this  occurred  prior  to  the 
request  by  the  government's  attorney  to 
continue  the  case  over  until  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday. 

The  matter  apparently  could  have  been 
disposed  of  during  the  afternoon,  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  judge  consumed  the 
afternoon  with  his  lectures,  following 
which  he  peremptorily  dismissed  the 
case,  blaming  It  on  the  obstlnance  of  the 
government  and  the  arrogance  of  the 
ofHcer  but  conveniently  overlooking  his 
own  obstlnance  and  arrogance  which 
are  so  clearly  revealed  by  the  transcript 
of  the  proceedings. 

To  dismiss  a  case  against  a  party  dur- 
ing the  preliminary  phase  in  response 
to  some  extrinsic  or  extraneotis  circum- 
stances brought  on  by  a  witness,  as  was 
done  here,  hardly  comports  with  tradi- 
tional notions  of  judlcisil  demeanor,  judi- 
cial restraint  and  impartiality. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  all  who 
have  an  Interest  in  our  courts  will  read 
the  record  of  Judge  Alexander's  unseem- 
ly conduct  for  themselves.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  judge,  any  judge,  would 
let  his  own  prejudices  lead  him  to  dis- 
miss a  case  on  such  flimsy  and  irrelevant 
grounds. 

It  is  especially  regrettable  that  actions 
such  as  this  should  occur  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  plagued  as  it  is  with  so  much  un- 
punished crime.  What  an  example  to  set. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Commission  on 


Judicial  Disability  and  Tenure,  to  whose 
chairman  I  wrote,  will  make  a  thorough 
inquiry  into  Judge  Alexander's  behavior 
and  take  appropriate  action.  Such  capri- 
ciousness  on  the  bench  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  printed  in  the  Rkcord:  The 
Washington  Post  story  of  August  18  deal- 
ing with  Judge  Alexander's  action  in  this 
case;  a  Washington  Daily  News  story  of 
August  18  on  the  same  subject;  my  let- 
ter of  August  19,  1971,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
on  Judicial  Disability  and  Tenure;  the 
Washington  Post  story  of  August  20, 
dealing  with  my  letter;  a  Washington 
Post  story  of  August  24,  dealing  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Policeman's  Associ- 
ation's reaction  to  Judge  Alexander's  be- 
havior; a  Washington  Evening  Btax 
editorial  of  August  25  on  "Alexander's 
Outbursts";  a  Washington  Dally  News 
story  of  August  4,  dealing  with  earlier 
conduct  of  Judge  Alexander;  and  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper Items,  the  letter,  and  the  trans- 
cript were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbp 
Record,  as  foUows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  18,  197" 

OuN  Cass  Dismissed  On 

Omission  or  "Mas." 

(By  Mauiine  Beasley) 

Superior  Court  Judge  Harry  T.  Alexander 
has  dismissed  charges  against  a  youth  ac- 
cused of  possessing  a  sawed-off  shotgun  be- 
cause a  white  policeman  did  not  refer  to  a 
black  woman  complainant  as  "Miss"  or 
"Mrs." 

The  action  came  at  a  confused  proceeding 
at  which  the  Judge,  who  is  black,  complained 
of  racial  prejudice  in  court  operations  and 
accused  acting  Chief  Judge  James  A.  Belson 
of  "planting  a  stool  pigeon  in  my  courtroom 
yesterday." 

According  to  a  transcript,  tha  "stool  pi- 
geon" was  a  white  prosecutor  sent  into  the 
courtroom  to  pick  up  a  file  In  another  case 
involving   a   12-year-old   girl. 

In  that  case  Judge  Belson,  who  is  white, 
had  received  complaints  that  Judge  Alex- 
ander had  directed  a  court  official  to  take 
the  girl  Into  his  own  home  for  the  night. 

The  Judge  proposed  that  the  girl,  a  run- 
away from  Pennsylvania,  go  home  with 
Alfred  Burling,  court  fiscal  officer,  after  Burl- 
ing said  the  court  lacked  funds  to  carry  out 
Alexander's  original  order — to  place  the  girl 
In  a  hotel  with  a  matron.  The  Judge  finally 
decided  she  should  go  to  a  shelter  house. 

In  dismissing  the  charge  against  the  youth, 
who  is  16  and  black.  Judge  Alexander  refer- 
red numerous  times  to  the  "stool  pigeon" 
sent  into  his  courtroom.  He  said  he  disliked 
"the  idea  that  white  people  can  get  together 
behind  a  black  man's  back  no  matter  where 
he  Is  and  do  their  thing." 

The  judge  also  dismissed  a  charge  of  re- 
ceiving stolen  property  against  the  youth. 
The  dismissals  came  July  30.  but  court  trans- 
cripts detailing  the  Judge's  actions  were  not 
made  available  until  yesterday. 

The  transcripts  show  the  Judge  began  his 
stormy  outburst  shortly  after  the  policeman. 
Det.  Patrick  T.  Lanagan,  took  the  stand  as 
the  government's  first  witness  against  the 
youth. 

The  defendant  was  charged  with  carrying 
the  sawed-oS  shotgvm  July  28  in  the  IBOO 
block  of  Potomac  Avenue  SE.  and  receiving 
stolen  property  belonging  to  Mary  BlackweU 
of  1843  Potomac  Ave.  SE. 

According  to  the  transcript  Assistant  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Michael  Dearlngton,  who 
was   prosecuting    the    case,    asked    Lanagan. 


"Would  you  relnte  tb«  events  iMuUng  up  to 
the  arrest  of  (the  youth)?" 

He  repUed.  "Tea  sir.  Mary  BlackweU  of 
1801 — excuse  m»— 1643  Potomac  Ave.  SE." 

Judge  Alexander  then  interrupted  him, 
and  the  transcript  gives  the  following  ex- 
change: 

Judge  Alexander:  "Did  you  say.  Miss  Black- 
well?" 

Lanagan:  "No,  sir,  I  said  Mary  BlackweU." 

Judge  Alexander."  . .  .  Haven't  you  lecuned 
I  don't  tolerate  that?  ...  I  thought  every 
policeman  in  the  city  knew  citizens  had  to 
be  called  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  in  my  courtroom. 
Tou  dldnt  know  that?" 

Lanagan:  "I  caUed  her  by  her  Ood-given 
name,  your  honor." 

Judge  Alexander:  "WeU,  you  caU  her  by 
my  dictation,  and  that  is,  Mrs.  BlackweU. 
And,  don't  you  ever  forget  it.  Is  that  clear?" 

The  Judge  then  accused  Lanagan  of  "im- 
pudence" and  recessed  the  hearing  \intil  his 
superior,  Inspector  John  Dials,  appeared  be- 
fore him  to  apologize,  describing  Lanagan 
as  using  "Just  a  poor  choice  of  words." 

The  Judge  then  launched  into  an  attack 
on  "stool  pigeons,"  declaring  that  neither 
Judge  Belson  nor  the  Chief  Judge  (Harold 
H.  Oreene)  "can  stop  me  from  doing  any- 
thing I  want  to  do." 

.  .  Black  people  are  treated  differently 
(In  the  court)  but  they  can't  be  treated  dif- 
ferently in  my  courtroom  and  that  is  not 
Just  because  I  am  black.  That  Is  Just  because 
that  is  the  way  I  am." 

He  then  asked  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  Michael  Dowd,  who  he  also  bad 
summoned  before  blm,  to  Identify  the  "stool 
pigeon."  Dowd  Identified  him  as  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  WlUiam  Pease,  acting 
at  the  request  of  Judge  Belson,  Replacing 
Oreene  temporarily  as  chief  Judge. 

After  several  lengthy  outbursts  against  the 
use  of  prosecutors  as  Judges'  "stool  pigeons," 
Judge  Alexander  refused  to  continue  the  case 
against  the  youth  for  five  days  as  the  prose- 
cutor's office  desired,  emphasizing  that  he 
"refused  to  tolerate  the  arrogance  of  one  Dl- 
tective  Lanagan." 

He  told  defense  attorney  SUas  J.  Wasser- 
strom to  ask  for  a  dismissal  which  he 
granted. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Aug.  18, 

1971) 
Jnooxs'    Pettd    on    Rack    Isstrx    RxiCNTrxs: 

"Evert   Citizkn  Has  To  Be   Called   Mr., 

Mrs.,  or  Miss  in  Mt  CotmrBOOM" 
(By  Mary  Ann  Kuhn) 

D.C.  Superior  Court  Judge  Harry  T.  Alexan- 
der dismissed  charges  of  receiving  stolen 
property  and  possession  of  a  aawed-off  rifle 
against  a  le-year-old  boy  during  a  recent 
hearing  after  a  white  detective  did  not  ad- 
dress the  black  victim  as  "Miss"  or  "Mrs." 

As  the  detective  said  his  first  wcHxls,  "Mary 
BlackweU."  addressing  the  black  victim. 
Judge  Alexander  interrupted.  According  to 
portions  of  the  transcript,  this  followed: 

Judge  Alexander:  "Did  you  say  Miss 
BlackweU?" 

Det.  Lanagan:  "No  sir,  I  said  Mary  Black- 
weU." 

Judge  Alexander:  "Haven't  you  learned  I 
don't  tolerate  that?" 

Det.  Lanagan:  "I  dldnt  know  what  you 
tolerated,  your  honor." 

Judge  Alexander :  "I  thought  every  poUce- 
man  In  the  city  knew  that  citizens  had  to  be 
caUed  Mr.,  Mrs.  or  Miss  in  my  courtroom. 
You  didnt  know  that?" 

Det.  Lanagan:  "I  called  her  by  her  Ood 
given  name,  your  honor." 

Judge  Alexander:  "WeU,  you  call  ber  by 
my  dictation,  and  that  is  Mrs.  BlackweU. 
And  don't  you  forget  It.  Is  that  clear?"  (Mrs. 
BlackweU  is  43.) 

Det.  Lanagan:  "As  you  direct,  your  honor." 

Then  Judge  Alexander,  who  asked  Det. 
Lanagan   the   name  of  his  superior,   said: 


"Tou  teU  Insp.  (John)  Dials  I  don't  like 
like  your  Impudence,  and  dont  you  ever  teU 
me  about  you  calling  a  witness  by  ber  Ood 
given  name." 

"ABROGAMT   policemen" 

The  Judge  apparently  caUed  Insp.  Dials  to 
bis  courtroom.  After  the  luncheon  recess, 
the  Judge  told  the  inspector:  "Arrogant  po- 
Ucemen  dont  make  it.  Arrogant  policemen 
who  are  rude  to  the  court  don't  make  it 
either." 

Insp.  E>lals  told  the  Judge  that  he  has 
known  Det.  Ijinagan  "ever  since  he  was  a 
rookie  policeman  about  10  years  ago  and 
this  Is  the  first  complaint  of  this  nature  I 
have  ever  had  about  him.  I  am  sure  he  did 
not  know  that  the  court  demanded  the  pre- 
fix, Mr.  or  Mrs." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  two-hour,  late 
afternoon  bearing,  during  which  Det.  Lana- 
gan apologized  to  the  judge.  Judge  Alexan- 
der accused  the  prosecutor  of  asking  that 
the  hearing  be  continued  in  several  days 
"out  of  obstlnance  .  .  .  because  this  court 
(the  Judge)  refused  to  tolerate  the  arrogance 
of  one  Det.  Lanagan."  The  Judge  then  asked 
the  defense  lawyer  if  he  wished  him  to  dis- 
miss the  charges  and  when  the  lawyer  said 
"yes,"  the  Judge  did  so. 

"TREATED    DIITEBENTLT" 

The  Judge  also  said  be  was  going  to  "show 
them  (the  detective)  that  I  am  supposed  to 
have  the  same  kind  (of  respect)  as  a  white 
Judge.  Black  i>eople  are  treated  differently. 
But  they  can't  be  treated  differently  in  my 
courtroom  .  .  .  ." 

That  same  day,  July  30,  Judge  Alexander 
accused  Judge  James  A.  Belson  of  "planting" 
a  prosecutor  as  a  "stool  pigeon"  in  his  court- 
room to  "spy"  on  him.  Judge  Belson  was  act- 
ing as  chief  judge  while  Judge  Harold  H. 
Oreen  was  on  vacation. 

The  day  before.  Judge  Alexander  demanded 
that  a  court  official  house  a  12-year-old  runa- 
way girl  from  Pennsylvania  in  his  home  for 
the  night  or  place  her  in  a  hotel  room  guarded 
by  a  matron  rather  than  sending  her  to  the 
Receiving  Home. 

"racist"  jrrDGxs 

The  Judge  also  accused  three  fellow  Judges, 
Leonard  Braman,  William  C.  Pryor  and  John 
D.  Pauntleroy  of  fostering  "racist"  poUcles  in 
Juvenile  court  by  allowing  former  offenders 
and  those  accused  of  crimes  to  counsel  black 
chUdren  in  the  DUtrlct. 

Today,  Chief  Judge  Oreene  said  of  Judge 
Alexander's  remarks  against  other  Judges: 

"I  deplore  Judge  Alexander's  remarks  about 
Judge  Belson  and  other  Judge's  of  this  oovirt. 
Unwarranted  attacks  on  other  Judges  can  only 
injure  the  administration  of  Justice.  I'll  be 
happy  if  you  quote  me  on  that." 

In  the  case  of  the  16-ye<u'-old  who  was  re- 
leased by  Judge  Alexander,  Det.  Patrick  T. 
Lanagan  bad  Just  taken  the  stand  at  the  re- 
quest of  Asst.  Corporation  Counsel  Michael 
Dearlngton,  to  testify  to  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  youngster's  arrest. 

In  the  case  of  the  12-year-old  runaway. 
Judge  Belson  bad  been  secretly  told  that 
Judge  Alexander  planned  to  bouse  the  runa- 
way in  the  home  of  Alfred  Burling,  fiscal  offi- 
cer of  the  court,  when  Mr.  Burling  told  the 
Judge  that  the  city  government  did  not  have 
the  ftinds  to  place  the  girl  in  a  hotel  room 
until  she  received  money  from  ber  family  to 
be  sent  to  her  home  in  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  court  sources.  Judge  Belson 
ordered  Asst.  D.  C.  Corp.  Counsel  William 
Pease  to  sit  in  the  courtroom  and  let  blm 
know  as  soon  as  possible  what  Judge  Alex- 
ander decided  to  do  with  the  runaway.  Judge 
Alexander  decided  to  boiise  the  girl  at  a  youth 
sbelter  home  for  the  night. 

"I  don't  think  a  Judge  should  use  a  prosecu- 
tor to  spy  on  other  Judges,"  Judge  Alexander 
told  a  reporter.  "This  young  lady  has  no  bvisi- 
ness  being  In  a  reoeivlng  home.  She's  no 
criminal." 


When  told  Judge  Oreene  said  be  felt  Judge 
Belson  had  acted  "properly".  Judge  Alexander 
retorted:  "Did  you  ask  Judge  Oreene  whether 
he  liked  one  judge  spying  . . .  planting  a  stool 
pigeon  in  anotbo-  judge's  courtroom.  Ask 
blm.  Ask  him  whether  be  approves  of  one 
Judge  spying  on  another." 

Later,  Judge  Alexander  said,  "I  think  there 
are  white  people  who  can  get  together  be- 
hind the  back  of  a  black  man." 

U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C,  Augxut  X9.  1971. 
Mr.  Newell  W.  Ellison, 

Chairman,  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
on  Judicial  Disability  and  Tenure,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Ellison:  The  Washington 
Post  of  August  18,  1971,  contains  a  story  de- 
tailing the  conduct  of  Judge  Harry  T.  Alex- 
ander of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  a  recent  case.  In  the  article 
it  is  stated  that  charges  against  a  youth  ac- 
cused of  carrying  a  sawed-off  shotgun  and 
receiving  stolen  goods  were  dismissed  be- 
cause a  poUce  officer,  testifying  against  the 
defendant,  referred  to  the  complainant  in  the 
case  by  her  name  only  without  the  prefix 
"Miss"  or  "Mrs." 

If  this  account  Is  accurate,  then  Judge 
Alexander  would  appear  to  be  guUty  of  ca- 
pricious and  frivolous  conduct  on  the  bench. 
The  use  of  "Miss"  or  "Mrs."  by  the  poUce 
crfDcer  would  not  seem  to  have  bad  any  bear- 
ing on  the  facts  in  this  case.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  hoodliuns  have  a  field  day  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  when  serious  criminal  proceed- 
ings are  handled  in  such  a  manner.  Judge- 
Alexander  has  made  a  mockery  of  the  dis- 
pensing of  justice.  Such  petty  behavior  can 
only  breed  in  the  criminally-incUned  arro- 
gance where  the  rights  of  others  are  con- 
cerned and  contempt  for  the  law  and  the 
courts. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, T  wish  to  strongly  urge  that  the  re- 
cently established  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Disability  and  Tenure,  of 
which  you  are  chairman,  promptly  investigate 
the  facta  of  this  case  and  take  aU  appro- 
priate action  to  insure  that  such  petulant 
and  intemperate  behavior  by  this  judge  is 
halted.  Conduct  such  as  this  is  prejudicial 
to  the  administration  of  justice  and  tends 
to  bring  the  entire  Judicial  system  into  dis- 
repute. 

Prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of 
your  committee  in  investigating  Judicial  mis* 
conduct  such  as  this  can  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in 
general  and  upon  this  Judge  in  particular, 
who  appeers  to  feel  that  he  is  unbound  by  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Canons  of  Judi- 
cial Erthics. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Btro, 

US  Senator. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  20,  1971} 

Senator  Assails  District  or  Columbia'  Svnam. 

(By  Maiirlne  Beaaley) 

Sen.  Robert  O.  Byrd  (D-W.Va)  yesterday 
urged  the  local  unit  empowered  to  remov» 
judges  to  take  aU  ^proprlate  action  neces- 
sary to  halt  what  be  termed  "petulant  and: 
Intemperate  behavior"  by  Superior  Oourt. 
Judge  Hairy  T.  Alexander. 

In  a  Btr^igly  worded  letter  to  the  D.C. 
Commission  on  Judicial  DisablUty  and  Ten- 
ure, the  senator  referred  to  a  newsp^>er  ac- 
count of  Judge  Alexander  dismissing  charge* 
against  a  youth  because  a  white  poUoe  af- 
fieer  referred  to  a  black  woman  ooix^>lalnant 
by  her  name  only,  without  the  prefix  "Miss" 
or  "Mrs." 

The  16-year-old  defendant  bad  been- 
charged  with  carrying  a  sawed-off  shotgun 
and  receiving  stcflen  goods. 

"If  this  account  is  accurate,  then  Judge 
Alexander  would  wpp^tx  to  be  guilty  of  capri- 
cious and  frivolous  conduct  on  the  bench," 
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Byrd  wrote  to  Mvirtfl  W.  KUiaon,  oommiMlon 

"The  uae  of  lUm'  or  'tin.'  by  the  poUoe  of- 
notr  would  not  wem  to  hSTe  had  any  bearing 
on  the  facte  In  this  caae.  It  U  no  woQder 
that  hoodlumna  have  a  field  day  in  the  DU- 
trlct  ot  Columbia  when  eerlous  criminal  pro- 
ceedings are  handled  In  such  a  mannw. 

"Judge  Alexander  has  made  a  mockery  of 
the  dlapenalng  of  Justice,"  the  senator,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Oommlttee, 
said.  "Such  petty  behavior  can  only  breed, 
In  the  criminally  Inclined,  arrogance  where 
the  rights  of  others  are  concerned  and  con- 
tempt for  the  law  and  the  courts." 

Informed  of  the  Byrd  letter,  the  Judge 
declined  to  comment  except  to  claim  the 
article  had  not  been  accurate. 

He  said  the  charges  against  the  youth  ac- 
tually had  been  dismissed  because  of  the 
"government's  obstlnance  and  refusal  to  go 
forward  In  the  afternoon  after  the  police- 
man was  reprimanded." 

The  transcript  of  that  July  30  proceeding 
shows  that  proeecutors  sought  a  five-day 
postponement  that  Alexander  declined  to 
grant.  He  initially  set  a  30-day  continuance 
and  then  reversed  himself  and  told  the 
youth's  attorney  to  request  a  dismissal, 
which  the  Judge  then  granted. 

The  Byrd  letter  Is  the  second  complaint 
against  Judge  Alexander  made  to  the  com- 
mission in  less  than  a  month. 

The  first  came  from  a  probation  oflloer, 
John  Oordon,  who  accused  Judge  Alexander 
of  exhibiting  "racial  hatred"  during  a  Juve- 
nile youth  hearing. 

The  judge,  who  is  black,  severely  criticized 
Oordon,  who  Is  white,  for  permitting  a  16- 
year-old  black  youth  charged  with  burglary 
to  work  with  young  black  children.  The 
Judge  charged  Oordon  and  three  other 
Judges,  two  black  and  one  white,  with  agree- 
ing to  "racism,"  by  employing  the  phUoeo- 
phy  that  "anything,  is  good  enough  for 
blacks." 

Born  in  New  Orleans  47  years  ago,  one  of 
seven  children  of  a  shoemaker,  the  Judge 
worked  as  a  bootblack  to  help  pay  his  way 
through  Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

He  says  he  turned  to  shining  shoes  after  he 
tried  in  vain  to  get  a  Job  as  a  clerk  or  ballff 
at  Waslngton's  old  Municipal  Ck>urt,  now  Su- 
perior Ciourt. 

In  those  days,  the  court  had  only  one  black 
ballff  and  didn't  want  any  more,  the  Judge 
recalled  yesterday.  After  serving  as  a  Justice 
Department  attorney  and  assistant  n.S.  at- 
torney, he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  In 
1966.  returning  to  the  court  where  he  onoe 
tried  to  get  a  Job.  He  is  one  of  11  black 
Judges  out  of  37  at  Superior  Ooiirt. 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  Aug.  34,  1971] 

Pouci  Ask  Rxvikw  Or  Coxnrr  iNcmxNT 
(By  B.  D.  Colen) 

The  District  of  Columbia  Policemen's  As- 
sociation yesterday  asked  the  D.C.  Commis- 
sion on  Judicial  Disability  and  Tenure  to 
review  the  recent  oourtroom  behavior  of 
Superior  Court  Judg«  Harry  T.  Alexander. 

The  aasociation's  request  was  similar  to 
one  made  last  week  by  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(D-W.Va.).  Both  the  asaoclaUon  and  Byrd 
Indicated  their  disapproval  of  Alexander's 
recent  dlamlsnal  of  a  gun  poaseaalon  charge 
on  the  basis  that  a  police  officer  testifying  In 
the  oaae  failed  to  refer  to  the  omnplainant 
aa  lOaa  or  Mrs. 

Judge  Alexander,  who  Is  black,  sternly  rep- 
rimanded the  officer,  who  is  white,  and  that 
pubUo  reprimand,  said  Police  Sgt.  Lonnle 
Klahpaugh.  aaaoclaUon  first  vice  preeident, 
"causes  the  average  citizen  to  have  little  re- 
q)ect  for  the  police  officer." 

Polloeroan.  aald  Klahpaugh  at  a  press  con- 
ference yeatarday,  "should  not  be  subject 
to  .  .  .  abuse,  defamation  and  insult  from 
the  benoh." 


In  Its  letter  to  the  oommlMlon,  the  aaao- 
ctaMoo.  which  repreaents  metropolitan  po- 
Uoe, Xxecutlva  ProtecUve  Serrloe  and  U.8. 
Park  Polio*  oOcen,  aald,  "we  do  not  argue 
with  Judge  Alexander's  belief  that  persons 
before  the  bench  are  ecUtled  to  all  due  re- 
wpKX  and  dignity.  .  .  .  However,  we  feel  that 
Judge  Alexander's  demand  for  respeot  ap- 
pears to  be  on  Vb»  baals  of  'do  aa  I  say,  no« 
aa  I  do."* 

Klahpaugh  said  the  association  was  not 
upeet  that  the  officer  was  oorrected  by  the 
Judge  In  open  oourt,  but  rather  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Judge  addresaed  the  officer, 
and  the  Judge's  inference  that  the  policeman 
waa  acting  In  a  racist  manner. 

Kl^paugh  aald  the  aaaoclation  would  pre- 
fer to  see  Judges  take  polloemen  into  their 
chambers  if  they  feel  reprimands  are  neces- 
sary, or,  at  lea«t,  to  hold  a  bench  conference. 

The  asaodatlon,  said  Klshpaugh,  bopee  the 
oommlaaion  will  give  Judge  Alexander  in- 
structions regarding  his  behavior.  The  com- 
mission has  the  power  of  Impeachment,  a 
step  Klshpaugh  said  the  association  did  not 
advocate. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  25,  1971) 
AuexANsxa's   Ooteuxsts 

Responding  to  news  reports  of  the  coiut- 
room  conduct  of  Superior  Court  Judge  Harry 
T.  Alexander,  Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia 
has  urged  the  new  D.C.  Commission  on  Ju- 
dicial Disability  and  Tenure  to  look  into  the 
situation  as  a  watchdog  of  the  court.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  senator's  reaction  is 
shared  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  Washing- 
ton community. 

Some  days  ago  we  commented  in  theee  col- 
umns on  the  intemperance  of  an  Alexander 
outburst  in  which  the  Judge,  who  la  black 
accvised  some  of  his  oolleagus  of  "racism." 
Senator  Byrd's  letter  was  stimulated  by  court 
transcript  accounts  of  yet  antoher  episode. 
This  time,  Alexander  dismissed  charges 
against  a  black  teen-ager  acctised  of  carrying 
a  sawed -off  shotgtin,  after  a  furor  in  which 
the  Judge  lambasted  a  white  police  officer 
who  referred  to  a  black  woman  complainant 
in  the  case  by  her  first  and  last  names  only, 
without  use  of  the  prefix  "Miss"  or  "Mrs." 

Calling  for  whatever  means  are  necessary 
to  halt  such  "petulant  and  Intemperate  be- 
havior," Byrd  said  It  was  difficult  to  see  bow 
the  use  of  "Miss"  or  "Mrs."  in  referring  to 
the  complainant  could  have  had  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  facts  of  the  case— and  of 
course  there  was  no  bearing  at  aU.  Whatever 
provocation  the  Judge  felt  he  had  to  dispute 
the  officers  manner  of  testimony,  the  drop- 
ping of  the  case  was  most  certainly  a  mis- 
carriage of  Justice. 

According  to  the  quoted  transcript,  Alex- 
ander had  said  that  every  policeman  should 
know  that  all  "cltiaens  had  to  be  called  'Mr.', 
'Mrs.'  or  'Miss'  In  my  courtroom."  In  a  later 
Interview  with  a  Star  reporter,  he  said  he 
always  insists  that  dignity  and  respect  be  ex- 
tended everyone  and  asked.  What's  wrong 
with  having  pec^le  respected?" 

The  answer  to  that  generalized  question 
is  not  only  that  nothing  is  wrong,  but  that 
indeed  a  Judge's  duty  is  to  maintain  lui  at- 
mosphere of  dignity  and  respect  in  the  court- 
room. That  can  hardly  occur,  however,  un- 
less the  Judge  abides  by  those  same  pre- 
cepts In  his  own  courtroom  demeanor. 

There  is  a  healthy  respect  among  Su- 
perior Court  observers  for  Alexander's 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  takes  bis  job  seriously.  But 
a  quality  of  Judicial  temperance  is  no  less 
essential.  Without  trying  to  guess  what  re- 
sponse, if  any,  the  Judicial  commission  will 
make  to  Senator  Byrd's  letter,  our  hope  is 
that  Judge  Alexander  will  re-examine  his 
own  performance  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  too  frequently  it  has  been  a  cause  of 
embarrassment  destructive  to  fair  play  and 
Justice  regardless  of  race. 


[RY>m  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Aug.  4,  1971] 

JuDOB  Aocuhd  or  "Abubitx"  Comduct 

(By  Mary  Ann  Kuhn) 

For  the  first  time,  a  member  of  the  D.C. 
Superior  Court  has  publicly  complained 
about  a  Judge's  "abusive"  conduct  to  a  com- 
mission which  has  the  power  to  remove 
Judges  from  the  bench. 

In  a  letter  to  the  newly  created  D.C.  Com- 
mission on  Judicial  Disabilities,  and  Tenure, 
John  Oordon,  a  probation  officer  In  the 
court's  Juvenile  division,  claimed  that  Judge 
Harry  T.  Alexander  accused  three  Judges,  the 
court  system  and  Mr.  Oordon  of  "racism." 
Judge  Alexander  was  complaining  that  for- 
mer offenders  and  those  accused  of  crimes 
are  allowed  to  counsel  yoiuig  black  children 
In  the  District. 

The  Judge's  outburst  came  as  Mr.  Oordon 
explained  that  a  16-year-old  ex-offender,  who 
is  now  accused  of  burglary,  was  employed  as  a 
counselor  to  black  yoiingsters  at  the  Hos- 
pitality House,  11th  and  H-streets  ne. 

The  Judge,  who  is  black,  said  that  the  16- 
year  old  should  not  be  permitted  to  "ruin 
other  youths."  He  called  the  counseling  pro- 
gram "ridiculous."  He  charged  that  Judge 
Leonard  Braman,  William  C.  Pryor  and  John 
D.  Pauntleroy  were  subscribing  to  "racism" 
by  sending  youngsters  to  programs  in  which 
ex-offenders  are  counselors. 

And,  Judge  Alexander  said.  It  was  an  Insult 
to  the  black  people  of  this  city  to  allow  such 
yoimgsters  as  the  16-year-old,  "who  needs 
rehabilitation,"  to  counsel  other  youngsters. 

"This  Lb  the  hysteria  of  the  city — keep  it 
cool,  keep  it  quiet  and  give  these  youth 
anything,"  the  Judge  said.  Several  times  the 
Judge  charged  that  the  court  was  subscribing 
to  a  philosc^hy  of  "anything  Is  good  enough 
for  the  blacks." 

When  the  Judge  asked  Mr.  Oordon,  "What 
makes  him  (the  youth)  qualified  to  be  a 
counselor?"  Mr.  Oordon  replied,  "I  dldnt  get 
him  the  Job,  your  honor." 

At  that  point  the  Judge  ordered  Mr.  Oordon 
out  of  the  courtroom,  saying  "I  dont  tolerate 
Impudence,"  and  asked  to  see  Mary  McDon- 
ough,  his  supervisor. 

The  Judge  told  Miss  McDonough  that  Mr. 
Oordon  could  not  come  back  into  the  court- 
room imtil  he  apologized.  When  she  asked 
if  the  Judge  wanted  the  apology  written  or 
verbal,  the  Judge  said,  "I  want  him — since 
he's  big  enoiigh  to  come  In  here  and  be  nasty, 
let  him  be  big  enough  to  come  back  here  in 
person." 

Mr.  Oordon  apologized,  then  explained  that 
the  youngster  got  the  Job  on  his  own  without 
the  help  of  the  probation  department.  The 
Judge  told  Mr.  Oordon,  "Most  of  the  souls 
that  have  your  Job  here  are  not  competent." 

When  Mr.  Oordon  UAA  the  Judge  that  the 
reason  he  allowed  the  16-year-old  to  be  a 
counselor  "is  the  fact  I  would  rather  see  him 
employed  than  out  on  the  streets" — the 
Judge  Interrupted: 

RUIN    OTHKXS 

"Don't  let  him  ruin  other  youths.  Oet  him 
another  Job.  That's  what  I  mean — the  phi- 
losophy 'anything  Is  good  enough  for  blacks. 
Even  if  It  ruins  other  blacks.'  You're  part  of 
the  problem  .  . . 

"That  U  what  is  wrong  with  this  place,"  the 
Judge  said.  "They've  got  too  many  people 
here  who  feel  that  they  are  up  and  mighty 
and  above  blacks  and  they're  going  to  be  do- 
gooders  and  try  and  do  anything  to  keep  the 
city  cool  and  quiet,  no  matter  who  gets  hurt, 
and  that's  not  the  role  of  a  Juvenile  court  and 
It's  not  the  role  of  the  probation  depart- 
ment." 

In  his  letter  to  the  commission,  Mr.  Gor- 
don wrote,  "I  am  sorry  to  see  a  man  so  ob- 
viously intoxicated  with  legitimate  power  and 
racial  hatred  in  such  a  position  to  make  de- 
cisions on  human  lives. 

"My  concern  and  reason  for  writing  this 
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letter  is  to  express  my  total  dissatisfaction 
and  humiliation  with  the  behavior  of  a  man 
of  such  supposedly  calibrated  magnitude  as 
a  judge.  I  found  Judge  Alexander's  remarks 
slanderous  and  entirely  dogmatic  and  rather 
unbecoming  to  both  me  and  my  department." 

[SXTPXRIOR    COTTRT    FOR   THX    DISTRICT   OF 
COLTTMBIA,    Pa  MILT    DTVISIOM] 

DISTRICT  OF  Columbia  vs. ,  RxapONDXNT, 

DocXKT  Numbers  J-4960-71 

WASHINGTON,  D.C, 

Friday,  July  30, 1971. 

The  above-entitled  action  came  on  for  a 
probable  cause  hearing  before  the  Honorable 
Harry  T.  Alexandw,  Judge,  in  Courtroom 
Number  35,  commencing  at  approximately 
12:53  o'clock  p.m. 

Appearances : 

On  behalf  of  the  Government:  Michael 
Dearlngton,  Esquire,  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel. 

On  behalf  of  the  Respondent:  Silas  J. 
Wasserstrom,  Esquire,  300  Oonstitution  Ave- 
nue. NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Larry  F.  Pavllsh,  Official  CoTirt  Reporter. 

PROCKEDINQS 

The  DcFtn-Y  Clrrk.  In  the  Matter  of  Docket 
Number  j-4960-71.  State  your  date  of  birth. 

The  Deputy  Clerk.  Present  in  Court  are — 

The  Court.  What  was  that  date  of  birth, 
again? 

The  Court.  What  school  did  you  go  to? 

The  90URT.  At  least  you  had  a  teacher  who 
taught  you  to  say  fifty.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  you  have  learned  it. 

Proceed. 

The  Deputy  Clerk.  Present  In  Court  are 
the  Respondent's  Attorney,  Attorney  Waseer- 
Strom,  the  Respondent's  Social  Worker,  Mr. 
Garter,  the  Respondent's  mother. 

The  Petition  alleges  that  aald  child,  at 
about  11:05  p.m.,  July  28,  1971,  near  the 
elghteen-bundred  block  of  Potomac  Avenue, 
Southeast,  in  the  District  of  Oolumbla,  had 
in  his  possession  a  sawed  off  rifle  in  violation 
of  22  D.C.  Code.  3214(a). 

Petition  number  two  alleges  that  at  about 
10  ;30  a.m.,  on  July  29 

The  Court.  That  is  count  number  two. 

The  Deputy  Clerk.  Thank  you.  Your 
Honor.  Count  number  two  alleges  that  said 
child  at  about  10:30  a.m.  on  July  29,  1971,  at 
409  17th  Street,  Southeast  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  did  receive  or  buy  with  Intent  to 
defraud,  property  stolen  from  Mary  Blackwell 
consisting  of  one  Philco  TV  Set  and  one 
Sony  Tape  Player,  knowing  or  having  cause 
to  believe  that  said  property  was  stolen  In 
violation  of  22  DC.  Code  2205. 

The  Court.  They  are  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct petitions.  Petition  number  4960-71 
charges  possession  of  a  prohibited  weapon,  to 
wit  a  sawed  off  rifle.  Petition  number  two, 
number  4961-71  charges  receiving  stolen 
property. 

Is  the  Government  ready  for  I»robable 
Cause  Hearing? 

Mr.  Dearinoton.  Yes,  we  are,  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Let's  proceed. 

Mr.  Dearington.  The  Government  calls 
Detective  Lanagan. 

Whereupon,  Patrick  T.  Lanagan,  having 
been  called  as  a  witness  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  and  having  been  first  duly 
sworn  by  the  Deputy  Clerk,  was  examined 
and  testified,  as  follows : 

direct  examination 

By  Mr.  Dearlngton: 

Q.  Detective  Tianagan,  Would  you  state 
your  full  name  and  duty  assignment? 

A.  Patrick  T.  lAnagan,  assigned  to  the 
First  District  Detective  Office,  Metropolitan 
Police  E>epartment. 

Q.  Detective  Lanagan,  did  you  have  oc- 
casion to  investigate  the  theft  of  certain 
property  from  a  Mrs.  Mary  Blackwell? 

A.  Yes.  sir,  I  did. 


Q.  And,  in  connection  with  that  investiga- 
tion, did  you  have  occasion  to  arrest  an  (name 
of  person  deleted)  ? 

A.  I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  Detective  Lanagan,  would  you 
relate  the  events  leading  up  to  the  arrest  of 
(Name  of  Juvenile  deleted) ,  please? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Mary  Blackwell  of  1801 — excuse 
me — 1643  Potmnac  Avenue,  Southeast 

The  Court.  Just  a  moment.  How  old  \» 
'Mary  Blackwell"? 

A.  I  believe  she  is  43,  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Have  you  ever  been  in  my 
Court  before? 

A.  Yes,  Your  Honor,  In  the  old  court. 

The  Court.  In  the  what? 

A.  In  the  old 

The  Court.  There  i~  no  such  thing  in  this 
City  called  old  court.  What  Court  was  that? 

A.  The  Court  at  Fifth  and  E,  Your  Honor. 

The  CoxTKT.  Did  you  say.  Miss  Blackwell? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  said  Mary  Blackwell. 

The  Court.  Did  you  say — I  know  what  you 
said. 

What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  DxABiNGTON.  Mrs.  Blackwell,  Yoxir 
Honor. 

The  Court.  And,  he  comes  back  and  says 
Mary  Blackwell.  Haven't  you  learned  I  don't 
tolerate  that? 

The  WrrNEss.  I  didn't  know  what  you 
tolerated.  Your  Honor. 

The  Coxtbt.  I  thought  every  policeman  In 
the  City  knew  that  citizens  had  to  be  called 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  in  my  Courtroom.  You 
didn't  know  that? 

The  WiTNEsa.  I  called  her  by  her  God  given 
name,  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Well  you  call  her  by  my  dicta- 
tion, and  that  Is,  Mrs.  Blackwell.  And,  don't 
you  ever  forget  it.  Is  that  clear? 

The  WiTNxss.  As  you  direct.  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Who  Is  your  Superior? 

The  Witness.  Inspector  Dials. 

The  Court.  You  tell  Inspector  Dials  I  don't 
like  your  impudence,  and,  don't  you  ever  tell 
me  about  you  calling  a  witness  by  her  God 
given  name. 

Is  there  another  witness  In  this  case? 

Mr.  Dk&rinoton.  No,  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Well  you  get  one.  He  is  ex- 
cused. We  are  taking  a  recess  until  2:30,  and 
get  me  another  witness. 

(Whereupon,  at  1:00  o'clock,  pjn.,  the 
Court  recessed  for  lunch.) 

afternoon  session 

(Thereupon,  at  2:50  o'clock,  pjn.,  the 
I>robable  Cause  Hearing  was  reconvened,  at 
which  time  the  following  transpired : ) 

The  CotTRT.  I  see  Inspector  Dials  is  here. 
I  would  like  you  to  come  up  with  the  Officer, 
sir. 

The  most  Important  thing  in  this  City,  In- 
spector, is  police  community  relations.  Ar- 
rogant policemen  don't  make  it.  Arrogant 
policemen  who  are  rude  to  the  Court  don't 
make  It  either.  This  man  to  your  right.  Of- 
ficer— what  Is  his  name? 

Mr.  DEABiNaTON.  Lanagan,  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Officer  lanagan  called  a  43  year 
old  woman  by  her  quote  God  given  name 
unquote.  I  don't  tolerate  that.  I  thought 
every  policeman  in  this  City  in  the  entire 
Department  from  Chief  Wilson  down  knew 
that  if  in  no  other  Court,  in  any  Court  citi- 
zens are  respected.  Officers  are  called  Officer. 
They  are  detective,  captain,  injector,  chief 
or  whatever.  A  witness  In  my  Court  calls 
witnesses,  43  years  old.  Miss,  Mrs.  or  Mr.  Offi- 
cer Lanagan  or  Detective  lAnagan,  when 
asked  why  didn't  he,  gave  the  very  rude  In- 
solent answer,  I  called  her  by  her  God  given 
name. 

Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say?  This  is 
a  complaint  and  it  la  a  complaint  made  In 
the  forum  form  where  the  misconduct  oc- 
curred. I  don't  tolerate  It.  I  have  only  sent 
for  one  Inspector,  and  that  is  you,  sir,  because 
that    kind   of    conduct   can   tear    the    City 


apart.  If  that  man  has  got  the  kind  of  guts 
to  act  like  that  in  this  Courtroom  be  must 
be  murder  on  the  street. 

Inspector  Dials.  Your  Honor,  Detective 
Lanagan  has  worked  with  me  since  he  came 
on  as  a  rookie  policeman  about  ten  yean 
ago  and  this  Is  the  first  complaint  of  this 
nature  I  have  ever  had  about  him.  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  know  the  Court  demanded  the 
prefix,  Mr.  or  Mrs.  He  has  always  been  very 
courteous. 

The  Court.  Did  he  know  he  shouldn't  tell 
the  Judge  after  the  Court  told  him? 

Inspector  Dials.  I  agree. 

The  Court.  It  is  rude,  insolent  and  impu- 
dent. He  may  not  like  me  and  I  don't  care 
about  that.  But  this  robe  stands  for  some- 
thing and  so  does  that  fiag,  and  anybody 
that  can't  respect  those  two  things,  I  don't 
need  them  In  this  Courtroom  ever.  There 
are  places  to  put  contemptuous  people  either 
by  fine  or  by  imprisonment,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  tolerate  hla  Impudence. 

Inspector  Dui^.  Tour  Honor,  I  am  quite 
sure  Detective  Tanagan  did  not  deliberately 
become  dlscourteoua  to  you,  probably  Just 
a  poor  choice  of  words,  and  I  agree  with  you. 
I  don't  like  that  reply  myself. 

The  Court.  Anything  the  Detective  wants 
to  say? 

Detective  Lanagan.  No,  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Then  get  out  of  my  Coturtroom. 
I  don't  tolerate  contemptuous  conduct.  I 
could  put  him  In  Jail.  Now  that  is  arrogance. 
He  does  not  have  the  sense  enough  to  apolo- 
gize, or  whatever  It  takes. 

Inspector  Dials.  Your  Honor,  I  would  feel 
sure  Detective  Lanagan — 

The  Court.  I  Just  gave  him  an  opportunity. 
And,  I  don't  care  how  many  stool  pigeons  are 
In  this  Courtroom.  Now  lets  get  this  straight. 
Yesterday  there  was  an  Incident — what  Is  the 
name  of  that  Prosecutor  I  asked  you  about? 

Mr.  Dearinoton.  Your  Honor,  I  am  not — ^I 
have  yet  to  ascertain  his  name.  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Who  thinks  that  Judge  Belson 
is  my  Court  of  Appeals,  who  thinks  that 
maybe  the  Chief  Judge  is  my  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. They  aren't.  Neither  one  of  them  can 
stop  me  from  doing  anything  I  want  to  do. 
That  goes  for  the  Clerks  Office,  the  Prosecu- 
tors Office  or  anybody  else  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  a  Jacket  leaving  my  Courtroom 
and  going  to  Judge  Belson.  Now  I  don't  know 
where  theee  peoples  lawyers  are,  but  some 
people  think  white  men  can  get  together  and 
do  anything  behind  a  black  man's  back.  Be- 
hind mine  you  have  got  trouble.  A  Prosecutor 
or  Clerk  goes  to  an  Acting  Chief  Judge  to  tell 
what  the  sitting  Judge  is  doing  as  if  that  can 
turn  me  around.  Now  anybody  who  wants  to 
leave  here  can  run  out  of  this  Courtroom,  go 
to  Judge  Belson.  Let  him  go,  and  he  will  get 
told  the  same  thing  he  got  told  yesterday.  I 
don't  like  that  kind  of  conduct. 

All  right.  Inspector  Dials. 

Inspector  Dials.  I  feel  sure  Detective  Lana- 
gan would  ap>ologlze  to  the  Court  if  he  offered 
the  Court,  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  I  gave  him  a  chance.  I  gave  Mm 
an  opportunity.  He  offended  not  only  me,  but 
the  Institution  of  the  Judiciary.  I  oaUad  h«r 
by  her  God  given  name.  Why  is  he  In  front  of 
you? 

Detective  XjAnaoah.  If  the  Oourt  feels  I  of- 
fended It,  I  apologize.  Your  Honor. 

The  Ooxnrr.  The  Court  feels  It  and  the 
Oourt  doesn't  like  it  at  aU. 

Now,  Inspector,  I  would  suggest  aa  for  the 
sake  of  a  healthy  dty,  the  worst  thing  In  this 
City  la  communlty-polloe  relatlona.  If  I 
hadn't  been  a  Judge  my  head  would  have 
been  hit  and  split,  I  dont  know  how  many 
times.  Only  me  with  credentials  or  acknowl- 
edging or  stating  I  was  a  Judge  stopped  It.  It 
is  not  only  by  white  polloemen,  black  too. 
Now  something  has  got  to  be  done  with  po- 
lice-community relations  when  It  la  so  bad  a 
policeman  can  come  into  the  Ootirtroom  and 
be  nasty  to  the  Judge,  and  that  la  pretty  bad. 
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Just  tblnk  of  whftt  tbe  dttMna  suffer  on  the 
street.  If  be  la  going  to  be  Indignant,  nasty 
and  disrespectful  to  me.  sir,  be  Is  not  going  to 
love  any  citizens  out  there.  He  Is  not  going 
to  be  no  offlcer  friendly  like  those  who  ride 
around  on  scooters  and  walk  beats  and  chil- 
dren say  hello,  and  they  dont  even  answer 
We  talk  about  crime  and  crime  rising,  and 
the  people  dont  even  have  friends  out  there 
who  will  say  hello.  An  Offlcer  doesn't  loee 
anything  for  a  reply  or  a  returning  hello. 
That  Is  tbe  kind  of  things  we  have  out  In  the 
street  which  stops  the  detection  of  crime,  and 
also,  it  is  probably  responsible  for  some  chil- 
dren going  astray. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  very  important  for  me  to 
send  for  you,  and  I  thought  It  was  Important 
beca\ise  this  was  tbe  height  of  Indlgnance 
and  I  don't  think  you  would  tolerate  It, 
knowing  you  from  years  and  years  previously. 
When  I  learned  it  was  Inspector  Dials  who 
was  the  Inspector,  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
have  him  come.  Thank  you  for  coming  and 
I  hope  you  understand  what  I  am  saying,  I 
dont  think  the  Judge  has  to  tolerate  that. 
For  the  Record,  I  am  not  going  to  do  It.  I 
accept  Detective  lAnagan's  apology,  but  let 
me  say  this.  He  wouldn't  have  said  that  to 
Chief  Judge  Curran  and/or  Judge  Sirica.  He 
Just  thinks  be  can  disrespect  some  people. 
But  when  they  come  In  here  with  that  kind 
of  attitude  I  am  going  to  try  and  show  them 
that  I  am  suppose  to  have  the  same  kind  as 
a  white  Judge.  And,  I  don't  pull  any  punches 
with  using  tbe  words,  black  and  white.  That 
Is  tbe  problem  In  this  city.  Black  people  are 
treated  differently.  But  they  cant  be  treated 
differently  in  my  Courtroom,  and  that  Is  not 
just  because  I  am  black.  That  is  Just  because 
that  Is  the  way  I  am. 

Judge  Belson,  yesterday  telling  me  about 
this  case,  he  says  to  me — I  said,  "I  dont  be- 
lieve anything  is  good  enough  for  black 
children"  and  be  said,  "but  that  young  lady 
wasn't  black,  was  she?"  Of  course  she  wasnt 
black.  She  was  a  little  white  young  lady  that 
I  give  as  much  protection  to  as  black  people. 
I  do  as  much  for  one  as  I  do  for  tbe  other. 
But  that  Is  the  kind  of  thinking  that  pre- 
vails around  here  emd  that  Is  tbe  kind  that 
tauts  tbe  administration  of  Justice,  and  that 
Is  the  kind  that  has  to  stop  with  Judges, 
with  Prosecutors,  with  policemen  and  every- 
body else. 

Sir,  I  thank  you  for  coming. 

Inspector  Diai.8.  Thank  you.  Your  Honor. 

Mr.  DzASiNOTON.  Tour  Honor,  I  summoned 
Mr.  Dowd. 

The  COTTBT.  I  won't  need  tAx.  Dowd  unless 
he  can  tell  me  the  name  of  the  Prosecutor 
that  acted  as  stool  pigeon  yesterday. 

Mr.  Down.  Your  Honor 

The  CouKT.  Who  was  the  young  man  that 
ran  out  of  my  Courtroom  and  promptly  took 
the  jacket  to  Judge  Belson.  That  Is  not  over 
with.  Now  who  was  It? 

Mr.  Down.  That  Attorney,  Your  Honor,  was 
Mr.  WUUam  Pease.  He  is  presently  in  trial 
before  Judge  Stewart. 

The  CousT.  I  want  to  see  him  as  soon  as 
be  is  available. 

Mr.  Down.  Very  well.  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  1  dont  like  stool  pigeons  and 
X  want  him  to  know  It.  I  want  him  to  know 
Judge  Belson  cant  make  me  do  anything. 

Mr.  Dowd.  First  of  all.  Your  Honor,  as  far 
as  your  reference  to  Mr.  Pease  as  a  stool 
pigeon 

The  CotJKT.  That  Is  my  reference 

Mr.  Dowd  (continuing).  Mr.  Pease  was 
asked  to  come  to  your  Courtroom  by  Judge 
Belson.  He  knew  nothing  about  this  matter 
until  Judge  Belson  called  him. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Pease  was  asked  by  Judge 
Belson? 

Mr.  Down.  That  Is  correct.  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Take  a  recess. 

(Whereupon,  at  3.00  o'clock,  pjn..  a  brief 
recess  was  called.) 

I  Thereupon,    at    3:10    o'clock,    p.m.,    tbe 


Court  reconvened,  at  which  time,  the  follow- 
ing transpired:) 

The  Court.  Mr.  Dowd,  I  have  tried  to  reach 
Judge  Belson.  He  Is  sitting  and  I  put  in  an 
urgent  phone  call  to  him.  He  dldnt  teU  me 
yesterday  that  he  planted  Mr.  Pease  In  my 
Courtroom,  and  I  want  him  to  know  that  tbe 
truth  does  not  always  remain  in  falsehood 
and  surrounded  by  venal,  but  that  I  now 
know  that  Mr.  Pease  was  doing  what  he  was 
told  to  do  and  I  am  sorry  that  happened. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  a  man  Just 
has  to  tell  tbe  truth. 

You  are  not  going  to  get  In  any  trouble 
for  telUng  the  truth  about  this  thing,  but 
you  see,  I  don  t  tolerate  that  kind  of  admin- 
istration of  Justice.  It  gives  you  young  fel- 
lows, most  of  whom  are  white  If  not  all,  tbe 
Idea  that  white  people  can  get  together  Just 
like  I  told  Judge  Belson  yesterday  evening, 
behind  a  black  man's  back  no  matter  where 
he  Is  and  do  their  thing.  And,  that  is  not 
tbe  administration  of  justice  and  I  dont 
want  anybody  In  your  Office  to  think  It  Is. 
It  Is  not.  It  Is  the  height  of  impropriety 
for  an  Acting  Chief  Judge  to  plant  a  stool 
pigeon  In  another  Judge's  Courtroom.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  to  say  that,  but  I  have  got  to 
call  it  just  like  It  Is. 

Now  I  don't  care  who  asks  you,  I  don't 
want  any  plants  in  my  Courtroom.  Tbe  only 
man  that  U  going  to  be  In  my  Courtroom  is 
the  man  that  Is  going  to  be  trying  the  case. 
Since  you  have  get  an  office  that  Is  going  to 
be  stool  pigeons  against  me,  the  only  Prose- 
cutor in  here  is  going  to  be  the  Prosecutor 
that  Is  presenting  the  evidence,  one  at  a 
rime.  Sorry  about  that.  Everybody  else  must 
go.   Tell   that   to   Judge   Belson. 

Mr.  Down.  Your  Honor,  first  of  all  with- 
out— 

The  Cot«T.  I  think  I  told  him  that  yes- 
terday   because    I    don't    like    stool    pigeons 
and   U   I   got   any   clerks   that   Is  like   that, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  in  here  either. 
Mr.  Down.  May  I  say,  Your  Honor — 
The    CoxTRT.   Another    thing    that   I   don't 
like  are  uncle  toms,  and  I  don't  care  whether 
they  are  clerks,  marshals,  bailiffs,  prosecutors, 
or  lawyers  or  Judges.  I  can't  stand  an  uncle 
tom.  I  stand  tilm  less  than  I  can  stand  a  stool 
pigeon. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Down.   Your   Honor,   may   I   say   first 
of  all  my  Office,  the  office  which  I  am  tbe 
Acting  Head,  the  Juvenile  Division  does  not 
have  all  white  attorneys.  We  have — 
The  Court.  I  said,  most  of  whom. 
Mr.  Down.  I  am  sorry. 

The  Court.  I  know  your  office.  I  said  most 
of  whom  if  not  all. 
Mr.  Dowd.  I  stand  corrected. 
Tbe  Court.  I  know  your  office  and  every 
other  office  in  this  City  that  phrase  applies 
to.  Local   and  Federal. 

Mr.  Down.  May  I  say  this.  Your  Honor,  In 
response  to  your  statement.  Mr.  Pease  like 
every  other  attorney  In  our  office  tries  to 
cooperate  with  every  Judge  of  this  Court  to 
the  best  of  bis  ability.  Mr.  Pease,  I  know, 
was  not  acting  In  bis  view  as  a  stool  pigeon. 
He  was  simply  responding  to  a  request  by 
the  Acting  Chief  Judge  when  be  received 
the  call. 

Tbe  Court.  I  appreciate  your  saying  that, 
sir,  and  I  want  you  to  know  this:  I  don't 
need  Prosecutor's  for  cooperation.  Now  that 
is  what  Is  wrong  with  the  administration  of 
Justice.  A  Judge  Is  not  supposed  to  be  a 
Prosecutor's  Judge.  A  Prosecutor  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cooperating  friend.  Tbe 
thlngB  that  canon  of  ethics  and  wisdom  dic- 
tate that  Prosecutors  do,  but  cooperation 
about  being  a  stool  pigeon  In  another  Judge's 
Comrtroom  does  not  fall  within  tbe  whelm 
of  law  enforcement,  and  nobody  can  tell  me 
differently.  Now  If  you  want  to  have  stool 
pigeons,  have  them.  But  they  are  not  going 
to  be  In  my  Courtroom.  One  man  at  a  time, 
and  It  is  the  guy  who  is  prosecuting  the  case 


and   presenting  the   evidence.  Now  tell  all 
that  to  Judge  Belson. 

Mr.  Down.  Your  Honor,  I  have  not — 

The  Court.  You  are  authorized. 

Mr.  Dowd.  May  I  say.  Your  Honor — 

The  Court.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dowd  (Continuing).  I  have  not  talked 
to  Judge  Belson  about  this  matter  and  I 
don't  Intend  to. 

The  Court.  No,  but  I  am  just  saying  now. 
with  your  cooperative  spirits,  go  right  ahead. 
Now  you  are  authorized  and  further  more, 
here  la  a  Court  Reporter.  Your  integrity 
stool  pigeon  did  not  have  what  It  takee  to 
call  Judge  Belson  back  and  even  tell  him 
what  the  final  decision  was.  Judge  Belson 
waited  for  me  for  an  hour-and-a-half  be- 
cause be  didn't  know  what  tbe  declalon  was. 
The  stool  pigeon  told  him  one  thing,  and 
after  I  bad  the  case  back  I  gave  tbe  Oov- 
ernment  a  couple  alternatives,  but  be  didn't 
do  that.  He  wasn't  even  a  good  stool  pigeon 
because  he  didn't  finish  the  mission.  Now 
you  can  tell  him  how  irate  I  am.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  is  a  person  where  you  take  my 
Record,  not  to  Judge  Belson.  And,  I  told 
him  that,  and  he  knows  it.  So  why  be  got 
so  weak  as  to  succumb  to  one  of  your  men's 
telephone  calls.  I  guess  that  is  what  It  was, 
otherwise  how  is  be  going  to  ask  Mr.  Pease? 
Somebody  had  to  call  Judge  Belson  and  tell 
Judge  Belson  what  this  Judge  Is  doing.  Was 
that  Mr.  Pease? 

Mr.  DowD.  Your  Honor,  I  can  represent  to 
you  that  it  was  none  of  the  four  Assistants 
Including  myself  who  were  sUll  in  the  office. 

The  Court.  Sir,  I  will  take  your  word  for 
it.  Then  there  is  another  stool  pigeon.  It 
wouldn't  liave  been  the  defense  lawyer.  The 
only  other  kind  of  stool  pigeon  would  be  a 
cotirt  attache,  and  if  I  find  that  It  Is  a  court 
attache  he  will  get  fired.  See,  you  men  aren't 
my  attaches,  but  these  other  men  are.  I 
dont  want  no  misguided  loyalty.  Now  you 
dont  even  have  to  work  with  me  if  you  are 
going  to  be  a  stool  pigeon.  If  you  are  going 
to  think  that  I  am  less  than  anybody  else  In 
this  Court  as  a  Judge,  I  don't  need  you. 
I  demand  as  much  re^>ect  as  any  other 
Judge  gets,  maybe  more  In  instances  because 
I  demand  that  citizens  be  respected. 

Mr.  Dowd,  I  take  yovir  word  for  your  say- 
ing that  nobody  reported  Initially  to  Judge 
Belson.  but  now  you  ought  to  think  about 
it  and  maybe  you  ought  to  bring  it — I  dont 
know  who  your  Chief  la — as  to  whether  or 
not  your  men  ought  to  be  stool  pigeons  and 
cooperate  with  the  Judge.  The  defense 
lawyers  In  this  dty  ought  to  raise  up  in 
arms  at  the  Idea  of  Judge's  having  Prose- 
cutors for  stool  pigeons.  In  a  sense  of  "co- 
operation" Prosecutors  arent  suppose  to  sit 
on  Judge  laps.  Tbe  Judge  is  suppose  to  be 
impartial.  I  have  got  many  friends  who  are 
Prosecutors.  I  was  a  Prosecutor,  but  nobody 
had  ever  called  me  a  lover  of  the  Prosecu- 
tion. Judges  musrt  remember  that  if  they 
lean  they  must  lean  on  the  side  of  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  They  don't  lean  on 
prosecution. 

Now  if  he  really  wanted  a  stool  pigeon  be 
should  have  asked  a  defense  lawyer,  not  a 
Prosecutor,  not  unless  you  lean  that  way. 
It  Is  Improper  for  a  Judge  to  lean  on  the 
prosecution  and  I  mean  that.  A  lot  of  people 
have  their  difficulty  to  understand  who  U 
presumed  to  be  Innocent,  against  whom  must 
the  Government  prove  it's  case  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  against  whom  must  the  Oov- 
emment  present  evidence  to  prove  involve- 
ment beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

(Someone  opened  the  Courtroom  door.) 

The  Court.  Close  that  door,  Mr.  Marshal. 
When  I  am  speaking,  nobody  comes  in. 

It  Is  against  the  defendant.  That  Is  tbe  most 
Important  person  in  any  trial,  I  don't  care 
whether  it  is  Juvenile  Court  or  Superior 
Court,  and  Judges,  If  they  lean  must  lean 
toward  him.  That  is  the  law.  They  must  not 
lean  toward  the  Prosecutor  to  win  friends  and 
obtain  favors.  It  is  completely  improper. 
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Now  if  you  people  are  going  to  your  office 
to  do  this  kind  of  thing  with  Judges  that 
you  do  in  your  Courtroom,  I  am  going  to 
give  it  to  tbe  New  York  Times,  I  am  going  to 
give  it  to  tbe  Washington  Poet  and  I  am 
going  to  give  it  to  the  Evening  Star,  and  when 
I  write  my  book  you  are  going  to  be  at  tbe 
top  of  it — Cooperating  Prosecutors,  stool 
pigeons  and,  sir,  I  will  have  to  do  that  just 
like  I  bad  to  have  the  Inspector  down  here 
today.  You  see,  I  have  to  do  my  thing  and 
I  sleep  at  night.  That  Is  the  only  way  I  can 
sleep,  do  it  the  way  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
done  and  do  It  right.  A  lot  of  people  in  this 
Court  are  up  in  arms  at  me  just  because  I 
am  telling  them  that  tbe  procedure  that  has 
been  going  on  here  for  decades  is  wrong  and 
you  have  got  some  Incompetent  Probation 
Officers  and  Incompetent  Social  Workers  and 
arrogant  Policemen.  All  that  is  true.  I  don't 
care  if  they  get  angry,  it  is  true.  I  am  not  here 
to  win  any  love  or  contest,  or  oe  loved.  I  am 
here  to  help  Improve  tbe  quality  of  justice 
and  I  don't  care  who  gets  angry  about  it. 

I  am  sorry  I  bad  to  send  for  you,  but  I  had 
to  let  you  know  whether  you  have  got  a  stool 
pigeon,  whether  he  was  requested  to  be.  Your 
Office  does  not  have  to  accept  those  assign- 
ments. You  can  accept  them  If  you  want  to, 
but  I  can  stop  them  from  congregating  in 
my  Courtroom.  I  don't  like  stool  pigeons. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Dowd. 
Mr.  Down.  Thank  you.  Your  Honor. 
(Whereupon,  at  3:20  o'clock,  p.m.  a  short 
recess  was  called.) 

(Thereupon,  at  3:30  o'clock,  p.m.  the  Court 
reconvened,  at  which  time  the  following 
transpired : ) 

The  Court.  Now  that  we  have  consumed 
so  much  time  with  matters  that  never  should 
have  occurred,  one  with  a  poUcenuin  and  one 
with  a  Judge  and  Proeecutor,  lets  see  if  we 
can't  expedite  tbe  business  of  tbe  Court. 

The  Dkputt  Clxrk.  In  the  Matter  of  Your 
Honor,  this  matter  was  passed. 
The  Court.  I  recall  the  matter. 
Mr.  Dearlngton,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 
Mr.  Drabinoton.  No,  Your  Honor.  At  this 
time  we  are  not  prepared  for  probable  cause. 
We  would  request  that  tbe  Case  be  continued 
to   Tuesda>    in  compliance   with   the   Code 
which  provides  for  five  days  to  present  prob- 
able cause. 

The  Court.  All  right.  I  will  give  you  the 
time.  I  won't  be  sitting  and  this  young  man 
will  go  home  with  bis  mother.  I  don't  need 
to  hear  from  tbe  Social  Worker. 

Mr.  Dearinotoit.  May  it  be  continued  to 
Tuesday  for  probable  cause? 

The  Court.  You  can  continue  It  for  a 
month.  In  fact  it  Is  up  to  Mr.  Wasserstrom. 
How  long  do  you  want,  sir?  I  hope  it  is  a 
month. 

Mr.  Wasskrstrom.  Your  Honor,  I  would  ask 
that  the  probable  cause  be  continued  until — 
for  a  month. 
The  Court.  You  have  got  It.  One  month. 
This  young  man  will  be  with  his  mother. 
Now  all  I  want  to  know  is,  do  you  have  any 
problem  with  him? 

The  Court.  Now,  Madam,  I  am  here  to 
help. 

The  Respondent's  Mother.  Yes. 
The  Court.  I  am  here  to  help  faltering  po- 
licemen, ailing  Prosecutors  and  youth  who 
are  about  to  go  astray.  Now  turning  it  back 
around  since  it  seems  like  that  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  I  am  here  first,  to  help  your  son 
and  I  want  to  know  from  you,  If  you  know, 
has  he  got  any  problems  like  narcotics  or 
bad  hours  at  night  or  anything  of  that  na- 
ture? 

The  Respondent's  Mother.  Yes,  I  have  one 
problem  with  him.  I  have  the  late  hours. 

The  Court.  All  right.  You  won't  have  any 
diu'ing  this  month.  He  is  home  every  night 
at  nine  o'clock.  Now  does  h*  work? 
The  Rkspondbnt'b  Mothes.  Yes. 
The  Coxtrt.  What  kind  of  Job  does  he  have? 
The  SociAi.  Wobkxr.  Your  Honor,-^e  works 
as  a for  the . 


The  Court.  Very  well. 

The  BociAi,  WoRXXR.  He  just  got  the  job  re- 
cently. 

The  Court.  Very  well.  He  will  maintain  his 
employment  and  he  will  be  borne  at  nine 
o'clock  every  evening.  Any  other  problem  you 
have? 

The  Rxspondent's  Motkkr.  No. 

The  Court.  Any  other  recommendations 
from  you,  Mr.  Carter? 

Tbe  Social  Worker.  Your  Honor,  our  Social 
worker  is  going  to  recommend  release  through 
ma  today.  We  have  no  problem. 

The  Court.  Qreat  minds  run  on  the  same 
track  sometime. 

All  right,  young  man,  do  you  understand 
the  conditions? 

The  Respondent.  Yes.  sir. 

The   Court.  All  right.  Good  luck  to  you. 

The  date,  one  month  Is — since  this  is  a 
Friday,  It  will  be  August  27tb. 

Mr.  Wasserstrom.  Thank  you.  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Mr.  Dearington.  Your  Honor,  that  is  over 
the  Government's  objection. 

The  Court.  Next  case. 

When  tbe  Government  Is  so  obstinate  and 
arrogant,  I  couldn't  care  less  about  it's  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Dearington.  Well  it  Is  in  the  Statute, 
Your  Honor,  not  to  exceed  five  days  for  prob- 
able cause. 

The  Court.  That  Is  for  you.  That  Is  not  for 
the  Defense.  That  Is  to  make  tbe  Government 
have  Its  case  ready  and  you  are  so 
obstinate  today,  you  won't  get  tbe  case  ready 
and  you  had  said  It  was  ready.  He  can  have  a 
month. 

Mr.  Dearington.  Can  I  have  the  date  again? 
I  am  sorry,  I  didn't  get  it,  please. 

The  Court.  August  27th. 

Mr.  Dearington.  Thank  you,  Your  Honor. 

The  Court.  Your  conduct  is  as  obstinate 
as  the  Policeman's.  There  is  no  reason  why 
that  case  couldn't  have  been  heard  today.  In 
fact,  call  Mr.  Wasserstrom  back  here.  Ask 
him  if  he  wants  It  dismissed. 

(Mr.  Wasserstrom  was  called  back  Into  the 
Courtroom.) 

The  Court.  Go  get  your  client. 

(Thereupon,  Mr.  Wasserstrom  left  the 
Courtroom,  and  returned  with  the  Respond- 
ent.) 

Tbe  Court.  I  can  only  handle  obstlnance 
with  action.  These  parties  may  be  seated, 
please,  on  tbe  first  bench.  All  parties. 

This  Is  the  Matter  of . 

Mr.  Wasserstrom,  I  can  give  you,  since  tbe 
Government  out  of  obstlnance  has  declared 
Itself  not  ready  to  go  forward  on  this  prob- 
able cause  hearing  today,  this  Court  can  take 
Judicial  notice  and  conclude  that  it  Is  be- 
cause this  Court  refused  to  tolerate  the  arro- 
gance of  one  Detective  Lanagan.  Is  that  a 
safe  concltision? 

Mr.  Wasserstrom.  I  think,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances It  is  a  safe  conclusion. 

The  Court.  Under  tbe  circumstances  I 
would  agree,  and  It  might  be  under  the  feel- 
ing of  tbe  Prosecution  because  of  my  having 
found  a  stool  pigeon  planted  in  my  Court- 
room yesterday  ana  expressed  a  great  dis- 
taste for  it.  So  I  can  put  those  things  to- 
gether and  assume — maybe  not  Mr.  Dearing- 
ton— but  maybe  by  orders  of  dictation,  be- 
cause I  have  never  known  him  to  do  anything 
like  that,  the  Government  has  with  obstl- 
nance denied  this  young  man  his  right  to 
have  a  probable  cause  hearing  today.  As  an 
alternative  to  a  continuance  until  Aug\ist 
27th  I  can  give  you  a  dismissal.  I  cannot  give 
you  a  dismissal  with  prejudice,  but,  sir,  if  It 
Is  brought  back  again  you  have  a  record  and 
you  can  declare  that  the  Government  has 
been  capricious  and  it  is  a  denial  of  a  speedy 
trial. 

Mr.  Wasserstrom.  I  would  move  tbe  case — 
The  Court.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  dis- 
missal of  tbe  case? 

Mr.  Wasserstrom.  I  would  move  tbe  case 
be  dismissed,  Your  Honor. 


The  Court.  It  is  granted. 

Next  case.  Now  let — no,  there  is  no  stooUe 
In  here  now.  I  was  going  to  say,  let  the  stooUe 
go  out  and  call  that  on  the  telephone.  You 
can  do  that,  Mr.  Dearington,  after  this  case 
recesses. 

(Whereupon,  at  approximately  3 :35  o'clock, 
p.m..  the  above-entitled  matter  was  con- 
cluded.) 

csRTincATX  or  rxfortes 

I,  Larry  F.  Pavlisb,  an  Official  Court  Re- 
porter for  tbe  Superior  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  re- 
ported by  machine  shorthand.  In  my  official 
capacity,  the  proceedings  had  and  testimony 
adduced  in  said  Court  on  July  30,  1971,  upon 
Probable  Cause  Hearing  in  Docket  No.  71- 
4960-J,  in  tbe  Matter  of  Respondent. 

I  further  certify  that  the  foregoing  27 
pages  constitute  tbe  official  transcript  of 
the  said  proceedings  as  taken  from  my  ma- 
chine shorthand  notes. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  af- 
fixed my  name,  this  17th  day  of  August.  1971. 
Larrt   F.  Pavush, 
Official  Court  Reporter. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  I  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
generosity  in  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  recosnized  for  19  minutes. 


THE  MAKING  OP  THE  PRESIDENT- 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  short  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent in  New  Mexico  expressing  an  In- 
creasingly large  body  of  opinion  in  this 
country  regarding  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam.  I  include  his  letter  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  I  find  the  view  expressed 
therein  significant: 

Dear  Senator  Montota  :  I  have  been  a  sort 
of  hawk  on  the  Viet  Nam  war,  but  since  this 
President  Thleu  over  there  has  made  It  so 
hard  for  any  one  other  than  himself  to  run 
for  the  job  I  feel  very  different.  I  am  In  favor 
of  cutting  off  all  aid  to  his  government  and 
that  even  Includes  military  aid. 

Mr.  President,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
comments  ezprnssed  in  this  letter  are  the 
words  of  President  Nixon  as  reported  In 
a  recent  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
He  spoke  at  an  impromptu  press  confer- 
ence on  September  16,  1971,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  relevant  questions 
and  smswers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impromptu  Press  Conference 
6.  race  in  south  vietnam 

Q.  Mr.  President,  might  the  changed  po- 
litical picture  in  South  Vietnam,  specifically 
a  one-man  race  for  the  Presidency  there, 
have  any  effect  on  your  future  plana  as  far 
as  tbe  level  of  United  States  troops  and 
United  States  activity  in  that  region? 
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A.  Ab  t»i  B»  our  plans  for  ending  tbe 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam  are  con- 
cerned, we  bave  to  keep  In  mind  our  major 
goal,  which  Is  to  bring  the  American  in- 
volvement to  an  end  In  a  way  that  will  leave 
South  Vietnam  In  a  position  to  defend  It- 
self from  a  Communist  takeover. 

Now,  as  far  as  President  Thleu's  political 
situation  Is  concerned,  I  think  It  Is  well  to 
put  that  subject  into  perspective.  We  would 
have  preferred  to  have  bad  a  contested  elec- 
tion In  South  Vietnam.  We,  however,  cannot 
get  people  to  run  when  they  do  not  want  to 
run. 

It  sbotild  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  In 
fairness  to  the  democratic  process  and  how 
It  is  working  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Con- 
gressional elections,  the  elections  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam voted  as  compared  with  60  per  cent  who 
voted  in  our  Congressional  elections  in  1970. 
and  one-third  of  those  who  were  elected  op- 
posed President  Thieu,  and  some  of  those 
who  were  elected  to  the  National  Assembly 
were  those  that  charged  that  they  could 
not  be  elected  before  the  election  Ijecause 
the  election  would  be  rigged. 

Now,  President  Thleu  has  made  the  elec- 
tion in  October  for  the  Presidency  a  vote  of 
confidence.  There  are  criticisms  to  the  effect 
that  this  vote  of  confidence  will  not  be  an 
accurate  one,  but  he  has  invited  foreign  ob- 
servers to  see  it  and  observe  it. 

My  view  is  that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  keep  Its  eye  on  the  main  ob- 
jective, and  that  is  to  end  the  American  In- 
voivetnent  just  as  soon  as  that  Is  consistent 
with  our  over-aU  goal,  which  is  a  South 
Vietnam  able  to  defend  Itself  against  a 
Communist  takeover  and  which  includes, 
from  our  standpoint,  our  primary  Interest  In 
obtaining  the  release  of  our  P.O.W.'s. 

I  note  one  thing.  Incidentally,  on  your 
question,  Mr.  JarreU,  that  Is  presently  ap- 
parently before  the  Senate  or  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  that  is  the  recommendation  or 
a  resj^uUon  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  should  cut  off  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
unless  President  Thleu  does  have  a  contested 
election. 

Now  let's  Just  look  at  what  that  means 
In  terms  of  worldwide  policy.  We  presently 
provide  military  and  or  economic  aid  to  91 
countries  In  the  world.  I  checked  these  vari- 
ous countries  as  far  as  their  heads  of  gov- 
ernment are  concerned,  and  In  only  30  of 
those  countries  do  they  have  leaders  who 
are  there  as  a  result  of  a  contested  election 
by  any  standard  that  we  would  consider 
fair.  In  fact,  we  would  have  to  cut  off  aid  to 
two-thirds  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  In 
Africa,  in  Latin  America,  In  Asia,  to  whom 
we  are  presently  giving  aid.  If  we  apply  the 
standards  that  some  suggest  we  apply  to 
South  Vietnam. 

I  again  say  that  we  would  prefer,  as  far 
as  South  Vietnam  is  concerned,  that  Its 
democratic  process  would  grow  faster.  We 
believe  that  considerable  headway  baa  been 
made.  We  believe  that  the  situation  from 
that  standpoint  Is  infinitely  better  In  South 
Vietnam,  where  they  at  least  have  some  elec- 
tions, than  in  North  Vietnam,  where  they 
have  none,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  t« 
work  toward  that  goal. 

7.    LKVKRAGE    tS    SAIGON 

Q.  Mr.  P^resldent.  may  I  follow  that  up, 
please?  Senator  Jaclcson  said  that  the 
United  States  need  not  feel  helpless  In  this 
circumstance  because  it  has  leverage  which 
could  redeem  the  situation  even  now.  Your 
answer  Just  now  suggested  that  we  don't 
plan  to  do  anything  about  it.  What  would 
you  say  to  Senator  Jackson's  statement 
about  It? 

A.  Mr.  Llsagor.  when  we  speak  of  leverage, 
of  course,  we  have  leverage  because  we  pro- 
vide military  and  economic  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam. 


Secondly,  Ambassador  Bunker,  working 
diligently.  I  can  assure  you,  has  attempted 
to.  In  every  way  possible,  to  get  people  Into 
the  race  so  that  there  would  be  a  contested 
election. 

Third,  he  has,  of  course,  worked  toward 
the  end  of — once  it  appeared  that  others 
would  not  run — to  get  others  to  at  least 
have  a  vote  of  confidence  In  the  President. 
If  what  the  Senator  Is  suggesting  is  that  the 
United  States  should  use  its  leverage  now 
to  overthrow  Thleu,  I  would  remind  all  con- 
cerned that  the  way  we  got  Into  Vietnam 
was  through  overthrowing  Diem,  and  the 
way  to  get  out  of  Vietnam,  In  my  opinion, 
is  not  to  overthrow  Thleu,  with  the  Inevita- 
ble consequence  of  the  greatly  Increased 
danger.  In  my  opinion,  of  that  being  fol- 
lowed by  coup  after  coup  on  the  dreary 
road  to  a  Communist  takeover. 

8.    DXMOCaATIC    GOAL    IN    VIETNAM 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
election,  once  it  is  completed,  will  you  feel 
then  that  the  American  objective  of  achiev- 
ing a  democratic  process  In  Vietnam,  the 
objective  that  you  stated,  and  before  you 
President  Johnson,  so  many  times — do  you 
think  that  with  the  election  that  objective 
win  have  been  met? 

A.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  objective 
will  not  be  met  perhaps  for  several  genera- 
tions. But  at  least  we  will  be  on  the  road. 
I  think  sometimes  we  forget,  as  I  tried  to 
point  out  a  month  ago  in  my  answer  to  the 
question  with  regard  to  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  countries  around  the 
world,  how  difficult  the  process  of  democ- 
r8u:y  Is. 

It  took  the  British  500  years  to  get  to  the 
place  where  they  had  what  we  could  really 
describe  as  a  democratic  system  under  the 
parliamentary  setup  and  it  didn't  spring  up 
full-grown  in  the  United  States. 

I  was  reading  a  very  Interesting  account 
of  the  battle  In  1800  between  Jefferson  and 
Adams,  and  I  was  curloiis  to  know  how  many 
I>eople  were  eligible  to  vote  In  that  great 
battle  of  1800  that  changed  the  future  of 
the  United  States.  And  that  time  the  United 
States  had  4*4  million  people.  There  were 
only  150,000  people  eligible  to  vote.  So,  as 
we  IcxDk  at  our  own  history,  we  find  that  it 
took  us  time  to  come  where  we  are. 

Tou  cannot  expect  that  American-style 
democracy,  meeting  our  standards,  will  apply 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  cannot  expect 
that  It  will  come  in  a  country  like  South 
Vietnam  which  has  no  tradition  whatever, 
without  great  difficulty.  But  we  have  made 
progress. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
read  two  paragraphs  from  the  Presi- 
dent's answers  on  that  day,  which  are 
pertinent  insofar  as  the  amendment  I 
have  proposed  in  the  Senate  is  concerned. 
The  President  stated : 

I  note  one  thing,  Incidentally,  on  your 
question,  Mr.  JarreU,  that  is  presently  ap- 
parently before  the  Senate  or  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  that  Is  the  recommendation  or 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  should  cut  off  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
unless  President  Thleu  does  have  a  con- 
tested election. 

I  quote  the  President  further: 
Now  let's  just  look  at  what  that  means 
In  terms  of  worldwide  policy.  We  presently 
provide  military  and/or  economic  aid  to  91 
countries  In  the  world.  I  checked  these  vari- 
ous countries  as  far  as  their  heads  of  govern- 
ment are  concerned,  and  In  only  30  of  those 
countries  do  they  have  leaders  who  are  there 
as  a  result  of  a  contested  election  by  any 
standard  that  we  would  consider  fair.  In 
fact,  we  would  have  to  cut  off  aid  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  Africa, 
in  Latin  America.  In  Asia,  to  whom  we  are 
presently  giving  aid,  If  we  apply  the  stand- 


ards that  some  suggest  we  apply  to  South 
Vietnam. 

President  Nixon  has,  in  effect,  acknowl- 
edged that  there  will  not  be  any  sort  of 
a  free  election  In  South  Vietnam  on 
October  3  under  President  Thieu.  The 
President  also  stated  that  if  we  applied 
the  rule  of  democracy  to  all  nations  re- 
ceiving our  aid,  only  about  30  would 
remain  eligible.  Did  we  invest  55.000  dead 
American  b03rs,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
wounded  and  $100  billion  in  each  of  those 
coimtrles?  The  President,  it  seems,  has 
overlooked  the  tragic  ingredients  of  our 
Vietnam  venture. 

Over  the  years  of  our  involvement  in 
Indochina,  one  American  President  after 
another  has  commented  on  why  we  have 
committed  and  sacrificed  so  much  in  that 
far  comer  of  the  world.  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower, Keimedy,  Johnson,  and  President 
Nixon  himself  have  reiterated  the  same 
argmnents  in  response  to  a  growing  tide 
of  national  criticism  of  our  tragic  in- 
volvement in  Indochina. 

Time  after  time  we  have  heard  the 
same  thought  expressed  in  different 
words.  The  right  of  self-determination 
is  sacred.  Parliamentary  institutions 
must  be  allowed  to  take  root  and  grow. 
Participatory  democracy  is  deserving  of 
an  opportunity  in  that  area  of  the  world. 
Again  and  again  we  have  been  assured 
this  was  the  true  rationale  behind  the 
ongoing  agony  our  Nation  has  endured 
because  of  the  Indochina  war. 

The  President's  recent  comments,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  totally  inconsistent 
with  our  historical  Justification  for  send- 
ing American  troops  to  defend  South 
Vietnam.  Is  the  United  States  now 
formally  acknowledging  support — with 
military  troops — of  a  dictatorship  in 
South  Vietnam?  If  so,  I  respectfully  dis- 
sent. Is  the  President  saying  it  Is  accept- 
able to  keep  our  troops  In  a  nation  where 
they  are  suffering  as  an  armed  force 
and  as  individuals  because  of  heroin  ad- 
diction and  racial  strife?  Is  the  Presi- 
dent sajtog  it  Is  fine  to  endure  the  stag- 
gering expense  of  this  continuing  com- 
mitment because  it  is  vital  to  insure  that 
a  dictator  stays  in  power?  Is  he  saying 
Thleu's  destruction  of  democracy,  gag- 
ging of  opponents,  and  abrogation  of 
representative  government  is  sufferable 
by  America  because  he  Is  our  dictator 
rather  than  a  Communist? 

The  United  States  deserves  a  clarifica- 
tion by  the  President  of  his  position. 

The  families  of  those  lost  to  this  tragic 
war  deserve  an  explanation. 

If  the  United  States  is  sanctioning 
the  elective  processes  presently  taking 
place  under  the  Thieu  regime,  it  should 
be  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Our  casualty  lists  in  Indochina  bear  a 
bit  of  review.  We  have  sustained  a  total 
of  45,487  killed  In  action.  A  further  9,757 
Americans  have  perished  of  nonhostile 
causes.  That  is  a  total  of  55,244  dead. 

Added  to  this  are  301,540  wounded,  for 
a  total  of  356,784  casualties,  l^ese  poor 
souls  will  haunt  oiu*  lives,  consciences, 
and  veterans  hospitals  for  generations 
to  come.  I  feel  the  social  and  economic 
costs  of  this  war  at  home  will  amount  to 
far  more  than  whatever  we  have  ex- 
pended In  dollars  upon  hostilities  them- 
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selves.  A  minimum  of  $100  billion  spent 
so  far  will  be  minimal  compared  to  what 
historians  and  actuarians  will  tote  up  on 
their  accoimt  books  some  time  hence. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  Nixon  when  they 
each  defined  our  purpose  in  Vietnam  to 
be  to  permit  self-determination  for  the 
South  Vietnamese.  I  was  disturbed  to 
learn  from  the  President  that  we  have 
abandoned  this  goal,  but  have  not  aban- 
doned our  support  of  Mr.  Thieu. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  been  able 
to  retain  some  slu-ed  of  faith  and  Justifi- 
cation in  our  commitment  because  of  our 
stated  purpose  for  being  in  Vietnam.  The 
dignity  of  an  individual  as  enshrined  in 
America's  founding  documents  is  not 
meaningless  to  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  our  country.  Millions 
of  Americans  went  abroad  in  this  conflict, 
as  their  predecessors  did  in  previous  wars, 
to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  others  those 
same  ideals  we  have  preserved  in  our 
institutions. 

Mr.  President,  a  time  has  come  for 
unequivocal  words,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to 
their  intent  and  message.  The  time  has 
come  for  our  Nation  to  live  up  to  our 
ideals — and  to  cease  our  support  of  Mr. 
Thieu. 

Administration  spokesmen  maintain  a 
carefully  cultivated  calm  over  the  en- 
during state  of  our  involvement.  Under 
an  umbrella  of  American  protection, 
Thieu  has  turned  South  Vietnam  into  a 
police  state,  utterly  devoid  of  even  a  8«n- 
blance  of  democracy.  He  has  destroyed 
any  remaining  rationale  for  any  ongoing 
American  commitment  to  his  cause  or 
regime.  A  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
hold  the  administration's  feet  to  the  fire. 
E»ublic  relations  hyperbole  would  not  do 
any  more.  The  ugly  reality  of  America  in 
Indochina  is  inescapable  and  no  longer 
excusable  on  any  grounds. 

There  are  far  more  than  200,000  Amer- 
ican troops,  that  we  know  of,  in  South 
Vietnam  alone.  Previous  evasions,  pre- 
varications and  secrecy  make  it  impos- 
sible to  estimat<^  with  any  reliability  the 
numbers  of  personnel  we  maintain  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Upward  of  30,000 
American  military  personnel  are  pres- 
ently in  Thailand. 

We  are  totally  subsidizing  the  entire 
South  Vietnamese  military  effort,  such 
as  it  is.  It  is  possible  that  this  massive 
force  is  being  used  more  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  population  and  to  in- 
sure a  victory  for  Thieu  than  for  combat 
in  the  field  against  Communists. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  happening  to  our 
troops  there?  History  is  replete  with  sim- 
ilar examples  of  large  military  forces  in 
a  foreign,  increasingly  hostile  land,  con- 
stantly beset  by  native  anger,  inner  con- 
flict and  the  problems  any  outside  mili- 
tary force  will  attract  when  it  Is  inter- 
jected into  what  is  essentially  a  civil  war. 
Existing  differences  grow  from  divisions 
into  chasms.  Hostility  becomes  hatred. 
Discipline  breaks  down.  All  the  inherent 
unfairness  of  military  life  becomes  an  Is- 
sue, particularly  where  troops  have  little 
to  occupy  themselves  with. 

A  chart  of  such  findings,  divided  into 
several  major  categories,  was  just  carried 


by  the  Washington  Post.  It  deals  with 
fragging,  drug  abuse,  and  black  officers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  the 
chart  of  such  findings,  and  I  note  that 
the  UJS.  Army  provided  the  figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

FRAGGING  >  IN  VIETNAM  IS  RISING 


Actual 

Possible 

Calendar 

assaults 

assaults 

Total 

fatalities 

1969. 

96 

30 

126 

23 

1970 

209 

62 

271 

34 

Through  July 
1971.. 

154 

56 

210 

U 

>  Gl  slang  tor  assaulting  a  person  with  an  explosive. 

DRUG  ABUSE  IS  WIDESPREAD 

[The  Army  has  no  precise  measure  of  the  extent  of  drug  abuse. 
But  one  indicator  is  the  number  of  investigations  conducted 
by  the  Army's  Criminal  Investigating  Division.  Army  drug 
abuse  investigations  show  this  rising  trend| 


Calendar 
1969 

Calendar            Calendar 
1970                  1971  > 

United  States  .. 

Europe 

Vietnam 

Pacifies 

4.020 

835 

5.774 

1,129 

5,284  7.252 
1.502  2.434 
6,  432  7, 438 
1,353                   1,774 

Total.... 

11,758 

14,571                 18,898 

'  Total  for  1st  6  months  doubled  to  give  projection  lor  the 
year. 
'  Not  including  Vietnam. 

BLACK    omCEBS    ARE    SCABCi: 

971,872  enlisted  men  are  In  the  Army. 

138,693 — or  14.3  per  cent — of  them  are 
black. 

Yet  only  4,661,  or  3.6  per  cent,  of  the 
130,261  officers  In  the  Army  are  black 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Draftees  today  rarely 
show  any  faith  in  our  national  leaders 
and  their  own  top  military  people.  Such 
cynicism  even  extends  down  to  the  small 
unit  level,  where  professional  noncom- 
missioned officers,  the  backbone  of  any 
armed  force,  are  in  danger  of  their  lives 
from  our  own  troops  if  they  insist  in 
carrying  out  hazardous  missions. 

Racism  is  rampant  among  our  forces 
in  Indochina,  although  it  rises  to  the  sur- 
face everywhere  in  America's  military 
facilities.  Knowing  their  presence  and 
sacrifices  will  probably  have  minimal 
strategic  influence  upon  the  already  de- 
cided outcome  of  this  conflict,  the  aver- 
age American  seeks  other  outlets.  They 
are  all  too  handy,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  heroin,  supplied  largely  through 
collusion  and  even  cooperation  of  those 
supposed  to  be  our  allies.  Accusations 
have  been  leveled  at  people  occupying 
some  of  the  highest  posts  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces.  Although  such 
charges  have  not  been  proven,  the  fresh- 
est Army  replacement  is  still  able  to  ob- 
tain pure  heroin  the  day  he  arrives,  sold 
openly,  with  South  Vietnamese  military 
personnel  looking  on. 

President  Thieu,  epitome  of  democracy 
that  he  is,  cannot  even  run  a  proper 
dictatorship,  it  seems.  Or  perhaps  he  al- 
lows this  traffic  for  other,  more  profltable 
reas(Xis.  Be  that  as  it  may,  America  will 
pay  an  ultimate  terrible  penalty.  The 


social  costs  of  the  problem  of  drug  traffic 
in  the  United  States  are  all  too  well 
known.  Yet  our  State  Department,  ad- 
ministration, and  military  leaders  are 
imable  to  adequately  deal  with  this  ter- 
rible aspect  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  not  fools.  They  are  taking  a  look  at 
the  cumulative  picture  presented  by  this 
spectacle.  Thleu's  openly  expressed  con- 
tempt for  our  principles  and  past  sacri- 
fices are  evident  to  all.  No  one  can  fall 
to  see  what  is  transpiring  in  oiu*  good 
name,  or  what  is  left  of  it. 

Because  we  are  continuing  to  lend  our 
endorsement  to  these  activities,  dislike 
for  the  United  States  is  increasingly 
visible  in  Vietnam.  Students  and  edu- 
cated people  are  showing  violent  hostility 
toward  Americans  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Physical  attacks  are  only  one  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  here  at  home  the  other 
side  of  the  national  coin  is,  if  anything, 
just  as  ugly  or  perhaps  more  so.  One 
quarter  of  the  American  people  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  must  exist  without 
such  elementary  necessities  of  life  as 
adequate  housing,  education,  food,  and 
medical  care.  And  these  Americans  have 
contributed  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  their  children  to  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  the  long  casualty  lists  from  that 
war. 

In  New  Mexico,  I  have  seen  too  many 
young  Anglo  Spanish  Euid  Indian  boys 
brought  to  early  graves  by  this  tragic 
war.  Were  there  any  shred  of  a  cause  re- 
maining, I  would  not  say  this.  But  there 
is  not.  And  I  will  not  have  it  upon  my 
conscience  and  soul  to  countenance  their 
further  commitment  in  the  nsime  of  such 
a  shameful  fraud. 

So  it  devolves  upon  us  in  the  Congress 
to  act.  We  are  the  coimterbalancing  polit- 
ical institution  and  instrument,  as  the 
Constitution  so  carefully  delineated.  It 
is  within  our  power  to  act  if  we  will  but 
do  so.  Perhaps  President  Nixon  finds  no 
fault  in  the  actions  of  President  Thieu.  I 
do.  I  am  appalled  and  outraged  by 
Thleu's  behavior  and  our  President's  ap- 
parent Insensitlvity  to  it. 

I  have  already  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  calling  for  a  report  to 
Congress  by  the  President  on  the  upcom- 
ing Vietnamese  election.  If  the  President 
does  not  certify  it  as  a  fair  exercise  in 
participatory  democracy,  there  is  provi- 
sion for  no  further  fimding  and  total 
American  military  withdrawal  within 
4  months  of  the  October  3  election  date. 

Letters  requesting  cosponsorship  are 
circulating  among  my  colleagues.  This 
time,  once  and  for  all,  we  can  pltu^e  a 
legislative  caveat  on  the  Military  Pro- 
curment  Authorization  to  at  least  in- 
sure a  free  election  or  total  American 
military  withdrawal  from  Indochina. 

America  has  engaged  in  less  than  no- 
ble enterprises  upon  occasion  in  the 
past.  We  have  been  a  party  to  some  less 
than  uplifting  exercises  in  history.  Yet 
each  time  we  have  rescued  the  reputa- 
tion and  moral  integrity  of  our  Nation 
by  some  redeeming  act.  Only  America 
struck  the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of  4 
million  slaves,  fighting  a  4 -year  war  to 
do  it.  Only  America  went  to  war  for  prin- 
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clple  In  World  War  I,  emerging  disillu- 
sioned and  without  spoils. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  we 
as  a  nation  lent  an  aura  of  legitimacy 
to  tjrranny,  and  a  military  commitment 
In  Its  support.  It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  strive  to  redeem  our  Na- 
tion's self-respect  by  aaacting  my 
amendment,  seeing  to  It  once  and  for  all 
that  we  turn  our  face  from  totalitarian- 
Ism  in  any  form,  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
How  much  more  can  it  cost  us  in  light 
of  what  we  have  already  paid? 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod of  15  minutes  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business.  That  time  Is 
not  to  extend  beyond  11  o'clock.  Each 
Senator  is  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
goes  on.  The  American  people  want  it  to 
end.  The  Congress  wants  it  to  end.  The 
President  wants  it  to  end.  But  the  war 
goes  on.  We  all  want  it  to  end,  but  no- 
body— not  the  President,  and,  in  all  fair- 
ness, not  the  Congress — has  been  willing 
to  take  the  decisive  steps  that  are  neces- 
sary to  end  it  once  and  for  all. 

We  are  told  that  the  war  is  winding 
down.  Yet  we  learn  this  morning  that 
American  fighter-bombers  made  200 
combat  strikes  into  North  Vietnam,  one 
of  the  biggest  raids  since  the  bombing 
halt  3  years  ago. 

We  are  told  that  the  war  Is  winding 
down.  Yet  we  continue  to  feed  it  with 
men  and  money  and  materiel.  Our  sol- 
diers still  lose  their  lives  and  their  limbs, 
and  often,  as  I  saw  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital last  week,  even  their  faith  in  the 
candor  and  courage  of  a  government 
that  continues  to  prolong  a  war  that  has 
long  since  ceased  to  seem  to  have  any 
legitimate  moral  or  military  purpose. 

We  openly  and  actively  entered  the 
war.  We  were  originally  told  that  we  en- 
tered it  to  assure  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  the  right  of  self-determination. 
And  yet,  after  years  of  untold  suffering 
and  bloodshed,  the  Vietnamese  people 
seem  to  remain  as  far  from  self-determi- 
nation as  they  ever  were. 

We  cannot  continue  to  feed  that  war 
and  to  keep  it  alive  with  American  men. 
We  cannot  continue  to  draft  them  to 
fight  and  die  In  a  war  that  we  all  want 
to  end. 

The  Senate  has  tried  to  end  the  war 
by  declarations  of  policy,  but  the  war 
goes  on,  and  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try are  caught  up  in  it. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  the  time  to  end  the  war 
is  now.  The  place  to  end  the  war  is  here. 
And  we  are  the  men  and  women  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  against  clo- 
ture today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized  for  3  minutes  when  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  Is  through? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate from  Montana  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  today  to  listen  to 
two  most  Interesting  and  effective 
speeches,  one  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota) 
and  the  other  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said — 
and  I  tliink  I  quote  him  exactly — "It  is 
within  our  power  to  act  if  we  will  do  so." 
He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  said 
we  ought  to  act  and  we  ought  to  act  now. 
I  agree  with  him.  The  time  to  get  out  is 
not  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  from 
now,  but  now,  or  as  soon  to  now  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  stated 
there  was  a  20  plane  raid  in  North  Viet- 
nam on  yesterday,  and  that  information 
was  carried  in  the  public  pi  ess  this 
morning.  I  wonder  if  the  Stnate  knows 
that  almost  three  times  as  many  bombs, 
as  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned  have  been 
dropped  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
as  were  dropped  in  the  Eurooean  and 
Pacific  theaters  in  all  of  World  War  n? 

I  agree  with  what  both  Senators  have 
said,  but  It  is  not  now  a  question  of 
elections,  because  the  election  for  the 
presidency  Is  less  than  2  weeks  away. 
It  is  not  now  even  a  matter  of  concern 
for  the  Cambodians,  the  Laotians,  the 
Vietnamese,  and  others  who  have  suf- 
fered greatly  in  this  war:  it  is,  or  should 
be,  a  primary  concern  for  our  own  people 
and  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  say  again — and  I  will  say  it 
again  and  again  and  again — that  I  de- 
rive no  satisfaction  whatsoever  out  of 
the  fact  that  as' of  the  16th  of  tills  month, 
less  than  a  week  ago,  the  total  casual- 
ties were  356,847  Americans.  That  is  too 
many — too  many  by  356,847.  This  war 
has  cost  us  $130  billion.  That  is  too 
much — $130  billion  too  much. 

This  war  Is  the  longest  war  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation — too  long.  And  this 
war  is  responsible  in  large  part  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  the  problems 
suid  the  difQculties  here  at  home — drug 
addiction,  race  troubles  accentuated, 
dissent,  a  continued  rise  In  crime,  eco- 
nomic recession  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

This  $130  billion  is  Just  a  down  pay- 
ment; we  will  be  pas^ng  for  this  war 
into  the  next  century.  Even  today,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  we  are  still 
paying  some  of  the  costs  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  States.  Not  much,  but  here  it 
is,  a  century  later.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  we  are  still  paying  for  the  costs  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  miniscule 
as  that  was,  and  for  the  cost  of  the 
First  World  War,  the  Second  World  War, 
and  the  Korean  War. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  not  turn  Inward, 
but  do  what  we  can  for  our  own  people, 
to  solve  our  own  problems  and  to  bring 
this  tragic,  wasteful,  and  unnecessary 
war  to  a  close  Just  as  soon  as  we  can. 


If  I  may  conclude,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  said — taking 
it  a  little  bit  out  of  context — and  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
really  said,  it  is  within  our  power  to  act 
If  we  will  do  so.  The  opportunity  will  be 
forthcoming. 
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QUORUM    CALL 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  PRISON  REFORM 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  President,  and 
the  private  sector  to  work  together  to 
establish  a  legislative  framework  for  a 
substantial  expansion  of  efforts  in  one  of 
the  key  elements  of  prison  reform — the 
provision  of  job  training  and  subsequent 
employment  opportunities  for  criminal 
offenders. 

We  have  known  for  some  time — and 
the  events  at  Attica  serve  as  a  tragic 
reminder — that  overall  prisoner  rehabili- 
tation and  related  offender  processes  in 
the  Nation  have  been  in  disgraceful 
shape.  This  situation  has  contributed  to 
the  despair  of  those  who  are  in  our  court 
system  and  in  our  institutions;  and  to 
continued  lives  of  crime  of  jailed  offend- 
ers with  resulting  heavy  cost  for  society. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1969: 

The  American  system  for  correcting  and 
rebabUltatlng  ortmlnaU  present*  a  oonvlnc- 
Ing  caee  of  failure.  No  realistic  programs  to 
substantially  reduce  crime  can  Ignore  the 
appalling  deficiencies  In  our  prisons  and  re- 
habUltatlon  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  inade- 
quacies In  our  present  correctional  proc- 
ess— in  facilities,  in  drug  rehabilitation, 
legal,  psychological,  and  medical  as,slst- 
ance — that  contribute  to  this  Judgment — 
and  these  must  be  addressed  with  appro- 
priate legislation  or  other  action. 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
matter  of  training  and  employment  Is  at 
the  center  of  this  analysis  and  a  highly 
significant  element  of  our  prison  and 
correctional  system  that  requires  reform. 
The  President's  Task  Force  on  Prisoner 
Rehabilitation  stated  in  its  April  1970 
report: 

Satisfying  work  experiences  for  Institu- 
tionalized offenders  including  vocational  and 
pre-vocatlonal  training  when  needed,  and 
tbQ  assvurance  at  decent  jobs  for  released  of- 
fenders, should  be  at  the  heart  of  the  cor- 
rectional process. 

We  have  made  some  significant  begin- 
nings In  this  important  area,  as  I  shall 
outline,  but  we  have  failed  to  formulate 


a  comprehensive  national  policy  dealing 
with  manpower  training  and  employ- 
ment for  offenders,  as  a  first  step  In  the 
education  and  training  urgently  needed 
for  prison  Inmates. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  introduce,  soon, 
a  Comprehensive  Criminal  Offender 
Training  and  Employment  Act  to  pro- 
vide authorization  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  conduct  innovative  programs — 
with  emphasis  on  the  Involvement  of  the 
private  sector — to  coordinate  those  pro- 
grams with  programs  conducted  imder 
related  authority,  and  to  provide  a  more 
sufficient  level  of  funding. 

Following  are  the  basic  elements  to 
which  the  legislation  I  shall  propose  will 
be  addressed: 

First,  an  authorization  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  expand  and  build 
upon  current  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  bulk  of  our 
manpower  training  efforts  as  they  re- 
late to  criminal  offenders  are  now  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
imder  the  general  authority  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

The  programs  conducted  by  that  De- 
partment and  pre%'lously  administered 
under  section  251  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  which  ex- 
pired in  Jime  1970 — represents  a  sig- 
nificant contribution — but  they  only 
begin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  need. 

The  Department  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  priority  It  has  given  to  these  ef- 
forts— expanding  funding  from  less  than 
$1  million  in  fiscal  1968  to  a  projected 
$29,000,000  in  fiscal  1972. 

Mr.  President,  these  model  and  demon- 
stration projects  have  Identified  already 
the  basic  elements  of  a  successful  nation- 
al offender  manpower  training  and  em- 
ployment policy,  each  of  which  relates 
to  a  particular  point  in  the  correctional 
process. 

A  key  element  is  the  area  of  pretrial 
manpower  service.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  funded  test  programs  In  seven 
cities — Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  San  An- 
tonio, Baltimore,  Boston,  Atlanta,  New- 
ark— under  which  persons  charged  with 
crime  are  given  the  opportimity  to  be 
committed  for  training  and  placement 
assistance  for  a  90-day  period  prior  to 
judicial  consideration  of  their  cases.  The 
training  staff  subsequently  makes  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Court,  relating  to 
disposition  of  the  case,  which  may  in- 
clude further  training  or  employment.  In 
a  demonstration  project  along  these 
lines  involving  defendants  16  to  26  years 
of  age  conducted  last  year  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  It  was  foimd  that  participants 
committed  further  criminal  acts  at  a  rate 
less  than  one-half  of  that  of  a  control 
group  that  did  not  receive  the  manpower 
training  project  services.  A  similar  pro- 
gram, the  Manhattan  Court  project,  has 
been  conducted  with  success  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  President,  these  pretrial  inter- 
vention test  programs  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  will  reach  4,000  de- 
fendants, approximately  three-tenths  of 
1   percent  of  the  total  of  one  and  a 


quarter  million  individuals  who  are  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  at  any  one  time. 

Another  element  concerns  the  provi- 
sion of  manpower  training  and  related 
education  during  confinement  in  prison, 
where  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in- 
mates do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  maximum  use  of  their  time — with 
idleness  which  in  varjring  degrees  leads 
directly  to  breakdown  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion aspect  of  Incarceration. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Jerome  M. 
Rosow,  noted  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiaries 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  May  of 
this  year,  that  90  percent  of  local  penal 
Institutions  have  no  education  or  train- 
ing at  all,  while  perhaps  two-thirds  have 
no  rehabilitation  of  any  kind. 

This  is  tragic  in  that  prison  Inmates 
are  the  most  dlsadvsmtaged  of  all  ele- 
ments in  our  society,  as  shown  by  the 
finding  made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  that  85  percent  of  the  inmates 
lack  any  marketable  skill. 

But  great  Inadequacies  lie  with  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  pro- 
grams within  the  prisons.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice — the 
"Crime  Commission" — ^noted  in  its  Feb- 
ruary 1967  report: 

Traditional  work  and  vocational  training 
programs  within  correctloned  Institutions 
have  not  effectively  solved  such  problems. 
A  major  difficulty  In  such  programs  today  Is 
the  lack  of  Incentives  for  achievement,  which 
results  m  low  motivation  on  the  part  of 
Irmiate  trainees.  Immediate  rewards  as  ap- 
proved employablUty  seem  distant  and  un- 
real. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  endeavoring  to  Improve  this 
situation  through  the  funding  of  52  proj- 
ects for  approximately  5,000  Inmates  in 
more  than  20  States. 

These  projects  include  some  very  suc- 
cessful said  promising  efforts  in  my  own 
State  of  New  York. 

For  example,  at  Greenhaven  Prison  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  training  will  be  pro- 
vided for  40  prison  inmates  in  office  ma- 
chine repair  under  a  program  conducted 
with  the  assistance  of  the  private  sector. 
In  New  York  City  the  Department  has 
funded  a  program  for  a  community  treat- 
ment center  for  40  offenders  awaiting 
parole  or  release  from  Federal  institu- 
tions; Inmates  receive  employment  place- 
ment, counseling,  and  job  training.  An- 
other program  is  underway  at  Rlkers 
Island,  N.Y.,  where  100  training  slots  in 
metal  fabrication,  woodworking,  and 
production  machine  work  are  supple- 
mented with  basic  education  and  voca- 
tional training. 

Mr.  President,  a  survey  of  the  results 
of  similar  programs  conducted  under 
section  251  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  demonstrates  the 
value  of  these  efforts.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  under  that  authority,  reported 
In  June  1970  the  following  rates  of 
recidivism: 
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Again,  current  programs  will  never 
scratch  the  surface  of  need.  While  6.000 
Inmates  are  being  reached  nationwide — 
400,000  persons — 60  times  that  number 
are  now  confined  In  prisons  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  a  further  element  iden- 
tified by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
under  other  programs — and  perhaps 
most  crucial — is  that  the  training  must 
relate  to  a  Job. 

The  harsh  fact — ^not  surprising  In 
terms  of  the  level  of  education  of  most 
inmates  and  the  inadequacy  of  man- 
power training  services  in  prison — is 
that  ex -offenders  in  the  labor  force  have 
levels  of  unemployment  three  times  the 
national  average. 

We  have — in  the  context  of  our  pro- 
grams for  the  hard  core  unemployed  or 
underemployed — recognized  the  great 
need  to  link  training  with  Jobs.  The 
JOBS  program — conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  created  almost  600,000  opportunities 
over  the  last  4  years. 

But  we  have  failed  almost  completely 
to  apply  that  experience  to  one  of  the 
most  disadvantaged  groups  in  our  so- 
ciety— those  who  are  under  the  correc- 
tional process. 

Mr.  President,  the  potential  in  this 
area  is  demonstrated  in  a  project  cur- 
rently conducted  in  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Corrections: 

Project  Transition  is  a  new  program 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. Under  the  program,  officials  will 
attempt  to  place  these  ex -offenders  in 
the  best  possible  jobs  after  release  from 
prison. 

The  program  builds  upon  a  work-re- 
lesise  program  which  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  South  Carolina  depart- 
ment during  the  past  5  years. 

Under  that  program  Inmates  have 
been  working  in  industry  and  private 
business  during  the  day  in  communities 
in  which  they  plan  to  live  on  release  from 
incarceration,  returning  to  commimlty 
prerelease  centers  at  night.  In  the  last  5 
years,  work  release  Inmates  have  paid 
from  their  earnings  nearly  $500,000  to 
the  department  of  corrections  for  room 
and  board  and  more  than  $300,000  to 
support  their  families. 

The  Depsu-tment  of  Labor  has  also  un- 
dertaken programs  to  forge  a  link  be- 
tween training  and  Jobs  through  fund- 
ing, in  this  fiscal  year,  of  model  programs 
in  five  States — Pennsylvania,  Georgia. 
Oklahoma.  Arizona,  and  Massachusetts, 
utilizing  the  employment  service  in  con- 
junction with  prisons  in  those  States. 
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Second,  it  Is  essential  that  we  relate 
the  new  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  existing  authorities  under  which 
funds  for  manpower  training  programs 
and  related  efforts  may  be  available. 

In  December  1970,  the  Congress  added 
part  E  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Street  Act,  authorizing 
grants  to  the  States  and  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement progreuns  and  projects  for  "the 
improvement  of  correctional  programs 
and  practices,"  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  renovation  of 
correctional  institutions  and  facilities. 
As  I  noted,  funds  from  this  source  have 
been  utilized  in  the  innovative  program 
in  South  Carolina. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  that  of  approximately 
$700,000,000  to  be  made  available  in  fis- 
cal 1972  under  that  act — of  which  $100,- 
000,000  will  be  spent  for  prison  reform — 
an  estimated  $2,000,000  will  be  spent  on 
manpower  training  in  correctional  insti- 
tutions. 

I  consider  it  essential  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  reflect  this  alternative 
source  of  manpower  training  funds  and 
I  hope  to  work  with  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  developing  legislatively  an 
appropriate  arrangement  between  this 
program  and  the  program  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. 

Also,  I  hope,  that  in  cormection  with 
this  legislation  and  otherwise,  to  work 
closely  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  whose  chair- 
man. Senator  Burdick.  held  very  bene- 
ficial hearings  on  this  general  subject 
early  this  year. 

We  miist  also  Insiu-e  that  the  expertise 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
said  Welfare  developed  through  its  pro- 
grams, conducted  imder  section  251  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  its  administration  of  edu- 
cational, vocational  education,  and  reha- 
bilitation programs,  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problem. 

Finally,  I  consider  it  essential  that  we 
greatly  increase  our  overall  spending  for 
manpower  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams for  offenders. 

We  are  spending — as  I  have  indi- 
cated— ^approximately  $31,000,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1972  for  this  purpose  under  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Department 
of  Justice  programs. 

This  represents  a  substantial  increase 
over  previous  expenditures.  However, 
viewed  in  total  perspective,  it  does  not 
reflect  the  priority  which  should  be  given 
to  these  efforts:  Prom  the  manpower 
training  standpoint,  this  amount  is  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  $3  billion  In 
funds  expended  for  manpower  programs 
generally.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  cor- 
rections policy,  it  is  only  3  percent  of  the 
$1  billion  spent  for  prisons  generally. 

We  must  make  a  national  commit- 
ment— at  the  very  least — to  double  this 
amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  gear 
up  with  substantial  increases  in  sub- 
sequent years. 


Mr.  President,  these,  then  are  the  basic 
elonents  of  the  legislation  which  I  shall 
propose,  building  upon  the  provision 
which  I  originally  included  In  the  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1970, 
which  unfortunately  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  for  reasons  relating  to  other 
sections  of  the  bill. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty,  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, Intends  to  explore  correctional  man- 
power programs,  as  a  part  of  consldera- 
tlon  of  comprehensive  manpower  reform. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  legisla- 
tion, I  hope  that  the  President  will  bring 
together  the  concerned  departments  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  determine 
what  additional  public  and  private 
sources  may,  under  existing  law,  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  short  term. 

Also,  I  urge  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  to  investigate  what  it  may 
do  to  help  to  alleviate  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

The  current  situation  and  the  goals 
which  we  seek  were  expressed  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  in  remarks 
before  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  on  February  17,  1970. 
He  said: 

Few  prisons  today  have  even  a  minimal 
education  or  vocational  training  program  to 
condition  the  prisoner  for  his  retxirn  to  so- 
ciety as  a  useful  self-supporting  human 
being.  A  distressing  percentage  of  prisoners 
cannot  read  or  write. 

"The  training  programs  In  most  State  In- 
stitutions are  limited  to  a  few  skills,  and 
there  is  almost  no  effort  to  correlate  train- 
ing programs  with  the  demand  for  particular 
skills.  It  Is  no  help  to  prisoners  to  learn  to 
be  pants  preesers  If  pants  preasera  are  a 
glut  in  the  labor  market  or  bricklayers  or 
plumbers  If  they  will  not  be  admitted  Into  a 
union.  I  suggest  these  two  simple  Illustra- 
tions to  Indicate  the  desperate  need  for  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  planning  and  re- 
search at  local  and  national  levels.  This  re- 
quires a  monumental  effort  with  the  best 
leadership  and  brains  of  labor  unions,  In- 
dxistry.  the  Departments  of  Justice,  of  Labor, 
and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  To 
be  successful  these  programs  need  local 
community  support  which  must  Involve 
Churches,  YMCA's,  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Bar  Associations. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
outset,  inadequate  job  training  programs 
are  only  one  of  the  elements  contribut- 
ing to  the  crisis  In  our  prisons.  The  legis- 
lation which  I  shall  introduce  will  be  the 
first  in  a  nimiber  of  proposals  which  I 
shall  make,  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
prison  reform. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the    Senate    the    following   letter, 
which  was  referred  as  indicated : 
Report  on  Approval  or  Loan 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
ElectrlQcatlon  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Dalryland  Power 
Cooperative  of  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  for  the  financ- 
ing   of    certain    new    transmission    facilities 


(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropratlons. 

Rrfort  on  Mobile  Trade  Faoi  AcnvrriES 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
MobUe  Trade  Pair  Activities,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Limited  Use  of  Fed- 
eral Programs  To  Commit  Narcotic  AddlcU 
for  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation."  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  dated  September  20, 
1971  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Environmental  and 
Economic  Problems  Associated  With  the  De- 
velopment of  the  Burns  Waterway  Harbor. 
Indiana."  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Func- 
tions), Department  of  the  Army,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  dated 
September  20.  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on   the  F'resioential   Vote   foe 
Puerto  Rico 

A  letter  from  the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Advisory  Group  on  the  Presidential  Vote  for 
Puerto  Rico,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  group,  dated  August  18.  1971 
(with  an  accompanjrlng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Resolutions    of    The    Commonwealth    of 
Massacijusetts:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 
"Rbsolutionb  Memorializino  the  Conoress 

OP  THE  United  States  To  Provide  Monet 

roR  THE  Establishment  and  Preservation 

OF     THE     ThaDDEUS     KOSCIUSKO     HOME     NA- 
TIONAL Historic  Site  in  Philadelphia 
"Whereas,  General  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  of 
American    Revolutionary    fame    spent    more 
time  In  Philadelphia  than  any  c>ther  Ameri- 
can place  except  West  Point;  and 

"Whereas,  His  last  American  home  located 
at  301  Pine  Street  in  said  Philadelphia  has 
been  proposed  as  a  National  Historic  Site  to 
preserve  in  public  ownership  this  historically 
significant  property  associated  with  his  life 
for  the  benefit  and  Inspiration  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  This  would  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  famous  son  of  Poland,  an  outstanding 
general,  patriot  and  humanitarian  and  to  a 
respected  representative  of  a  great  nation 
and  people,  many  of  whom  are  Inhabitants  of 
our  oommonwealth  and  who  in  their  own 
right  have  contributed  greatly  to  Its  well  be- 
ing; therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Cong^rese  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
money  for  the  establishment  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  Hotne  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  Philadelphia;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  reeolutlons 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

"Hovise  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Sep- 
tember 7.  1971." 


Resolutions  of  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
op  the  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion to  Reimburse  the  Various  States 
for  the  Cost  of  General  Relief  Afforded 
Certain  Migrant  Recipients 
"Whereas,  The  cost  of  living  has  risen  to 
an  all-time  high;  and 

"Whereas,  The  number  of  people  depend- 
ent on  assistance  has  sharply  Increased  In 
many  of  the  states;   and 

"Whereas,  Many  of  the  recipients  are  mi- 
grants from  other  states  and  their  Influx  to 
another  state  causes  an  undue  burden  on 
that  state;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  t"  reim- 
burse the  various  states  for  the  cost  of  gen- 
eral relief  to  recipients  who  reside  in  the 
state  for  less  than  one  year;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Sep- 
tember 8.  1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  Eleventh  Guam  Leg- 
islature; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolution  No.  172 
"Relating  to  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  welfare  legisla- 
tion to  make  uniform  the  national  stand- 
ards for  all  welfare  assistance,  to  otherwise 
reform  the  national  welfare  programs,  and 
to  finance  all  welfare  payments  through- 
out the  nation. 

"Be  it  resolved  hy  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas,  the  question  of  unlfornilty  of 
welfare  assistance  Is  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance to  the  entire  United  States  of  America, 
the  disparity  of  payments  among  the  several 
states  and  territories  and  the  lack  of  na- 
tional standards  of  assistance  having  created 
crisis  situations  in  state  and  territorial  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  consensus  of  this  Legis- 
lature that  only  through  national  financing 
of  all  welfare  programs  can  national  stand- 
ards be  established  and  the  various  states 
and  territories,  Including  this  territory,  be 
relieved  from  the  substantial  financial  bur- 
den Imposed  upon  them  by  the  financing 
of  welfare  payments;  now  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  that  the  Elleventh  Guam  Legls- 
lat\ire  does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  respectfully  request  and  memorial- 
ize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
action  to  enact  legislation  which  will  Include 
the  following:  the  financing  by  the  Federal 
government  of  all  welfare  payments  through- 
out our  nation;  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form national  standards  for  aU  welfare  as- 
sistance; the  continued  administration  by 
the  individual  states,  territories,  and  towns 
of  welfare  on  the  local  level  with  emphasis 
on  training  and  incentive  programs  as  well 
as  programs  designed  to  reunite  families  re- 
ceiving welfare  assistance;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  President.  United  States  Senate,  to 
Guam's  Washington  Representative,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  this  3rd  day 
of  August,  1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 


"Resolution  No.  84 
"Relative    to    requesting    the    Government 

Comptroller  to  furnish  the  Legislature  with 

audit  reports 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  created  the  office  of  Government 
Comptroller  for  Guam  has  charged  that  of- 
fice with  the  responsibility  of  auditing  aU 
accounts  pertaining  to  the  revenue  and  re- 
ceipts, and  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
property,  of  the  government  of  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  incumbent  of  that 
office.  Mr.  Floyd  W.  Fagg,  an  appointee  of 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  J.  Hlckel.  has  apparently 
adopted  the  practice  of  not  providing  the 
Legislature  of  Guam  with  a  copy  of  reports 
of  such  audits  as  he  may  make,  and  the 
Legislature  Is  therefore  unaware  of  the  con- 
tents thereof  except  what  an  Individual  sen- 
ator may  glean  from  personal  reading  of  the 
newspaper  or  through  other  news  media; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  present  Government. Comp- 
troller for  Guam  In  his  annual  report  and 
In  his  speeches  has  referred  to  millions  of 
dollars  of  savings  which  could  be  effected 
In  the  operations  of  the  government  of  Guam, 
and  since  under  Section  1300  of  the  Govern- 
ment Code,  the  Legislature  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  provide  an  annual  audit  of  all 
government  of  Guam  accounts  and  financial 
transactions,  the  Legislature  Is  hampered  in 
the  performance  of  this  statutory  audit  re- 
sponsibility by  the  lack  of  apparently  most 
valuable  management  Information  which 
could  readily  be  furnished  by  the  said  audit 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government; 
now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  request  the  Office  of  the 
Government  Comptroller  for  Guam  to  fur- 
nish the  Legislature  with  two  copies  of  all 
reports  of  audits  Issued  by  that  office  to 
date,  as  well  any  to  be  hereafter  Issued;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  Mr.  Floyd  W. 
Fagg.  Government  Comptroller  for  Guam, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  Guam's 
Washington  Representative,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  tills  25th  day 
of  June.  1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  Heventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs : 

"Resolution  No.  107 
"Relative  to  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
to  transfer  the  Government  Comptroller 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam : 

"Whereas.  Public  Law  90-497,  90th  Con- 
gress (the  Elective  Governorship  Act)  estab- 
lished within  the  Dei>artment  of  the  Interior 
the  Office  of  Government  Comptroller  to  au- 
dit the  accounts  and  review  claims  per- 
taining to  the  revenue  and  receipts  of  the 
government  of  Guam,  the  present  Incum- 
bent In  said  office  having  been  on  the  Job 
here  in  the  territory  since  1969;  and 

Whereas,  without  re-examining  the  whole 
question  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a 
comptroller  within  the  framework  of  the 
territorial  government,  the  Legislature  Is 
nonetheless  convinced  that  the  proper  agen- 
cy to  which  such  comptroller  should  report 
and  be  answerable  is  not  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  but  rather  the  Office  of  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  since,  as  the  Legis- 


lature understands  It,  the  principal  rationale 
for  the  foisting  of  such  a  comptroller  on  the 
people  of  Guam  was  to  keep  the  Congress 
properly  advised  as  to  the  spending  of  the 
so-called  "Federal"  funds  by  the  territorial 
government  after  the  executive  branch  of 
such  government  ceased  to  be  headed  by  an 
appointed  Federal  official,  and  such  being 
the  case.  It  would  appear  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  having  the  statutory  duty  to 
oversee  the  expenditure  of  the  public  monies 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  wotild  be  the  ap- 
propriate agent  to  whom  such  government 
auditor  should  report;  and 

"Whereas,  furthermore.  In  view  of  the 
present  plans  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
to  do  away  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, it  becomes  even  more  desirable  that 
the  Government  Comptroller  be  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  un- 
less, In  the  necessary  juggling  and  shifting 
of  agencies  caused  by  the  proposed  execu- 
tive branch  reorganization  the  Congress  de- 
cides to  eliminate  the  Office  of  Government 
Comptroller  altogether,  to  which  the  lieglsla- 
ture  and  the  people  of  Guam  Interpose  no 
objection  whatsoever;   now  therefore  be  It. 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  respectfully  request,  petition,  and 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
to  move  the  Office  of  Government  Comptrol- 
ler from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Office  of  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Chairman,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  Guam's  Washington  Representa- 
tive, and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  this  3rd  day 
of  August,  1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolution  No.  75 

"Relative  to  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Initiate  the  necessary 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  the 
people  of  Guam  to  vote  In  presidential 
elections 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam : 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  probably 
constitute  the  most  patriotic  commimlty  In 
the  whole  American  commonwealth,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  participation  In  every  Ameri- 
can war  since  1898,  Including  the  War  in 
Vietnam  where  Guam's  casualty  rate  Is  by 
far  the  highest  of  any  American  coomiunlty; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  love  of  country  met  Its 
sternness  test  during  the  Second  World  War, 
Guam  being  the  only  American  community 
to  suffer  through  the  agony  of  a  brutal  and 
lengthy  enemy  occupation,  during  which  oc- 
cupation no  native  Guamanlan  was  guilty 
of  coUaboratlon  or  acted  In  any  way  disloyal 
to  the  Interests  of  America  even  though  at 
that  time  local  residents  were  not  even 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  pre-war  Naval  government  had  been 
without  effective  political  rights;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  reward  for  this  devotion  to 
America,  Congress  extended  American 
citizenship  and  limited  self-government  to 
the  people  of  Guam  In  1960.  under  which 
civil  government  the  people  prospered  and 
the  territory  flourished;  and 

"Whereas.  In  reward  for  the  Increasing 
stability  and  political  maturity  demonstrated 
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by  ttve  people  of  Ouam  after  the  grant  of 
citizenship,  CJongrees  enacted  the  Elective 
Oovemonhlp  Act  which  draatlcally  amended 
the  Organic  Act  both  to  provide  Ouam  with 
an  elected  chief  executive  and  to  consider- 
ably strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Guam  Legis- 
lature, thereby.  In  effect,  giving  the  people 
of  Ouam  almost  all  the  attributes  and  priv- 
ileges of  American  citizenship  enjoyed  by 
their  fellow  American  citizens  In  other 
American  communities;  and 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  few  such  attributes 
not  now  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Ouam  is 
partldpatton  In  presidential  elections  since 
under  our  Constitution,  only  the  members 
of  the  Electoral  College  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  the  Constitu- 
tion has  no  {provision  for  electors  from  an 
unincorporated  terrlt(»7  such  as  Ouam;  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  Congress  has  heeded 
the  pleas  of  the  people  of  Ouam  In  so  many 
Instances  In  the  past.  It  Is  now  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  the  Legislature  that  once  again 
the  necessary  action  will  be  Initiated  to  In- 
crease the  participation  by  the  people  of 
Ouam  in  the  American  polltloal  process  by 
amending  the  Constitution  to  permit  them 
to  vote  In  presidential  elections.  It  being  a 
most  hopeful  sign  to  the  territory  that  In 
the  not  too  distant  past,  Congress  acted  to 
Initiate  the  Constitutional  amendment  that 
now  permits  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  so  vote  In  presidential  elections; 
now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Ouam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ouam  respectfully  petition  and  memorial- 
ize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Initiate  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  per- 
mit the  people  of  Guam  to  vote  In  presi- 
dential elections;  and  be  It 

"Reiolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Chairman,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  Guam's  Washington  Representa- 
tive, and  to  the  Governor  of  Ouam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  this  3rd  day 
of  August,  1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  Eleventh  Ouam  Legis- 
lature: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

■Resolution  No.  314 
'Relative  to  requesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  declare  as  surplus  govern- 
ment property  that  property  In  Guam 
presently  owned  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  to  order  the  disposition  there- 
of to  the  government  of  Guam 

"Be  it  resclved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Territory  cf  Guam: 

"Whereas,  it  has  been  the  United  States 
Government's  announced  policy  for  many 
years  to  dispose  of  lands  not  usfed  by  the 
Federal  government,  by  declaring  such  lands 
surplus  property  and  either  donating  or  sell- 
ing said  property  to  the  states,  municipali- 
ties, or  territories  in  which  said  property  ex- 
ists, it  being  agreed  that  an  effective  disposal 
of  unneeded  property  would  benefit  both  the 
recipient  of  the  property  and  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States:   and 

"Whereas,  certain  property  in  the  territory 
of  Guam,  which  was  at  one  time  used  and 
owned  by  the  United  States  Navy  for  defense 
purposes,  was  transferred  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a 
majority  of  this  property  since  such  time 
becoming  abandoned,  such  property  not  be- 
ing utilized  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, or  any  other  department  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  FMeral  government;  and 

"Whereas,  a  great  portion  of  that  property 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  resolution  is 


composed  of  areas  which  are  the  most  scenic 
within  the  territory  of  Ouam,  containing 
beautUul  beaches  and  natural  shorelines 
which  would  be  Ideal  for  the  development 
of  recreational  areas  for  the  people  of  the 
territory  of  Ouam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  territory  of  Ouam  Is  desirous 
of  developing  areas  within  Ouam  as  territo- 
rial parks  for  the  people  of  Ouam  as  well  as 
recreational  areas  for  the  expanding  tourist 
trade  within  the  territory,  this  Legislature 
hoping  that  the  preservation  of  these  lands 
will  retain  for  future  generations  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  area;  now  therefore  be  It. 

"Re$olved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legls- 
lattire  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam  does 
hereby  respectfvilly  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  declare  as  surplus  property 
those  lands  In  Ouam  presently  owned  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  thereafter 
to  direct  the  disposal  of  these  lands  to  the 
government  of  Ouam,  either  as  a  donation 
to  the  pec^le  of  Ouam,  or  through  their  sale 
to  the  territory  of  Ouam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insualr  Affairs,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

"Duly  and  regularly  adopted  this  3rd  day 
of  August,  1971." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Okinawa  Pre- 
fectual  Association,  requesting  currency  con- 
version in  Okinawa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

A  telegram,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
from  the  Association  of  the  Village  Council 
Presidents.  Inc..  Bethel.  Alaska,  relating  to 
villages  situated  on  Federal  Reserve  lands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  In  support  of  METRO;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  The  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars,  Washington,  DC,  sup- 
porting Mr  Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Robert  A.  Morse,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York; 

John  A.  Field,  Jr.,  at  West  Virginia,  to  be 
a  U.S.  clrctilt  Judge,  fourth  circuit;  a<id 

Sherman  G.  Plnesllver,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Colo- 
rado. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  fro«n  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  repeal  au- 
thorization for  the  employment  of  Armed 
Forces  for  the  protection  of  Formosa  and 
the  Pescadores  (Rept.  No.  92-363). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Rodney  Doane  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  examiner  in  chief,  UJ3.  Patent 
Office; 

James  Hunter  m,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  third  circuit; 

James  Rosen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  Judge,  third  circuit; 

William  Brevard  Hand,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama; 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  3654.  A  bill  to  establish  a  systematic  and 
comprehensive  national  land  use  policy.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BA'YH    (for  himself   and   Mr. 
Citobch)  : 

S.  2565.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  of  the 
changes  in  the  amount  and  distribution  of 
ozone,  and  other  stratospheric  effects,  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  commercial 
supersonic  transports,  and  the  Impact  of 
such  changes  on  life;  to  ban  such  operation 
pending  completion  of  the  study:  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 

S.  2666.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Municipal 
limine  Demonstration  Plant,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chtjrch)  : 
S.  2555.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  of  the 
changes  in  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  ozone,  and  other  stratospheric  effects, 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  commer- 
cial supersonic  transports,  and  the  im- 
pact of  such  changes  on  life;  to  ban  such 
operation  pending  completion  of  the 
study;  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

THX    erTRATOSPHBBIC    PROTXCTION     ACT    OV     1971 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  the  Stratospheric  Protec- 
tion-Act of  1971.  This  bill  directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  report  to  Congress 
within  2  years  on  the  chemical  changes 
in  the  stratosphere  which  will  be  caused 
by  the  commercial  operation  of  super- 
sonic aircraft,  and  the  effect  of  these 
changes  on  human  life.  Because  of  the 
possibility  of  fundamental  injury  to  hu- 
man life — particularly,  blindness — if  the 
SST  is  allowed  to  fly,  my  bill  also  bans 
civil  supersonic  aircraft  flights  over  or 
landing  in  the  United  States  until  and 
unless  the  Administrator  reports  that 
these  flights  pose  no  appreciable  danger 
toUfe. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's request  for  continued 
funding  of  the  SST,  many  people,  In- 
cluding myself,  expressed  deep  concern 
over  the  environmental  Impact  of  these 
airplanes.  The  concern  for  the  en'vlron- 
ment,  coupled  with  an  abiding  convic- 
tion that  Oovemment  funding  of  the 
SST  represented  a  distortion  of  na- 
tional priorities,  lead  to  the  widespread 
opposition  which  defeated  SST  appro- 
priations. 

But  we  cannot  now  afford  to  forget  the 


environmental  dangers  which  the  SST 
poses.  For  other  nations  have  continued 
developing  their  supersonic  transports, 
and  these  planes  will  soon  seek  to  fly 
over  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  British-French  Concorde, 
for  which  many  American  airlines  have 
options,  will  be  put  into  commercial  op- 
eration in  1974.  And  the  Russian  Tuploev 
144  is  expected  perhaps  a  year  later,  in 
1975. 

While  other  countries  have  continued 
the  development  of  their  supersonic 
transports,  concerned  individuals  around 
the  world  have  continued  their  research 
into  the  environmental  impact  of  com- 
mercial flights  of  these  planes.  Recently, 
certain  studies  by  Dr.  Harold  Johnston  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
have  come  to  public  attention.  I  have 
contacted  this  distinguished  scientist 
about  his  work.  Dr.  Johnston  believes 
that  the  result  of  coimnercisJ  operation 
of  the  SST  will  be  that— 

All  animals  of  the  world — except,  of  course, 
those  that  wore  goggles — would  be  blinded 
if  they  ventured  out  during  the  daytime. 

In  addition,  some  of  Dr.  Johnston's 
colleagues  believe  that  commercial  SST 
flights  will  cause  the  destruction  of  all 
plant  life  which  is  not  underwater. 

What  are  these  frightening  predictions 
based  upon?  Put  as  simply  as  possible. 
Dr.  Johnston's  theory  is  that  nitric  oxide 
from  the  exhausts  of  B8Ts  will  destroy 
the  ozone  in  the  stratosphere.  Ozone  is  a 
slightly  bluish  gas  whose  presence  in  the 
stratosphere  protects  all  forms  of  life 
from  the  deadly  radiation  of  the  sun. 
Presently,  few  aircraft  fly  in  the  strato- 
sphere, which  is  a  very  dry  and  stable — 
and  delicate — part  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
ginning about  7  to  10  miles  above  the 
ground.  But  the  SST  will  have  to  fly  in 
the  stratosphere  to  be  economically 
viable.  According  to  Dr.  Johnston,  a  fleet 
of  500  SST's  flying  an  average  of  7  hours 
a  day  could  cut  the  amoimt  of  ozone  in 
the  stratosphere  in  half  in  just  12 
months.  And  once  begun,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  destruction  of  ozone  could 
be  reversed  even  by  halting  SST  flights. 

If  Dr.  Johnston  is  right,  commercial 
operation  of  supersonic  transports  would 
spell  the  end  of  mankind  as  we  know  it. 
Not  all  scientists  agree  with  Dr.  Johnston 
on  this  point.  The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology's  "Study  of  Critical 
Environmental  Problems,"  concluded 
that  the  effect  of  nitric  oxide  in  SST  ex- 
haust on  ozone  concentrations  would  not 
be  significant.  But  all  scientists  seem  to 
agree  that  there  are  gaps  in  our  knowl- 
edge which  must  be  closed  before  we  will 
know  with  assurance  whether  the  SST 
will — or  will  not —  endanger  the  lives  of 
every  one  of  us.  We  must  find  out,  among 
other  things,  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  ozone  and  nitric  oxide  presently  in  the 
stratosphere,  the  quantity  of  nitric  oxide 
which  a  fleet  of  SST's  will  emit,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  chemical  reactions 
expected.  And  we  must  find  all  this  out 
before  we  permit  SST's  to  fly. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  un- 
derlie the  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. In  sunmiary,  my  bill  directs  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  report  to  Congress 
within  2  years  on — 


The  impact  on  human,  animal,  and  plant 
life  which  may  result  from  alterations  in  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  ozone  and  other 
Btratospherlo  ohangee  caused  by  the  oom- 
mercJal  operation  of  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft In  the  stratosphere. 

The  ooet  of  such  a  report  is  estimated 
to  be  about  $20  million,  surely  a  minimal 
expenditure  in  view  of  the  potential  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem. 

My  bill  also  bans  all  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  Alights  in  and  over  the  United 
States  until  and  unless  the  administrator 
reports  to  Congress  that  "there  is  no  ap- 
preciable possibility  of  adverse  impact  on 
human,  animal,  and  plant  life"  from  such 
flights.  Because  of  the  Importance  of 
United  States  travel  to  the  air  transport 
industry,  siKh  a  ban  would  preclude  full- 
scale  commercial  operation  until  this  re- 
search is  concluded.  To  Insure  wide- 
spread participation  In  the  decisionmak- 
ing process,  the  bill  requires  the  adminis- 
trator to  hold  a  public  hearing  on  a  draft 
of  his  report  before  submitting  it  to  Con- 
gress. And  in  recognition  of  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  the  problem,  the  bill  di- 
rects the  administrator  to  Invite  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations  and  of  appro- 
priate international  organizations  to  sub- 
mit studies  and  reports  to  him. 

I  have  chosen  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  supervise  this  research 
because  it  is  the  Agency  charged  with 
broad  responsibilities  for  our  environ- 
ment, and  it  has  the  experience,  exper- 
tise, and  established  organization  which 
will  allow  it  to  meet  the  strict  time  limits 
the  bill  must  impose. 

To  eliminate  any  possible  doubt,  let 
me  state  plainly  that  the  report  which 
this  bill  mandates  can  be  completed 
without  building  a  prototype  of  the  SST. 
For  example,  measurement  of  the  actual 
characteristics  of  the  stratosphere  does 
not  require  a  civil  SST;  other  aircraft 
can  fly  in  that  part  of  the  sky,  and  even 
if  an  SST  were  needed,  existing  military 
aircraft  would  be  sufficient.  And  analyses 
of  the  SST's  exhaust  gases  and  of  the 
chemical  reactions  which  they  may  cause 
does  not  require  a  prototype;  it  can  be 
done  in  scientific  laboratories.  Indeed, 
we  were  told  as  much  last  spring  by  Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus,  head  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  He  said: 

(M)o6t  of  the  environmental  questions 
(about  the  SST),  can  be  answered  with- 
out . . .  prototypes. 

When  questioned  about  this  point  at 
the  hearings,  Mr.  Ruckleshaus  agreed — 

That  all  the  problems  with  respect  to  the 
environment  can  be  solved  without  the  pro- 
duction of  two  prototyi)e8. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  if  my  bill 
is  passed,  those  nations  which  have  al- 
ready built  supersonic  aircraft  will  have  a 
great  incentive  to  cooperate  with  the 
Administrator  and  to  supply  him  with 
such  raw  data  and  assistance  as  he  needs 
to  prepare  his  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  ozone  problem  is  a 
specific  and  critical  problem  which  must 
be  settled,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  must 
be  settled  soon.  Of  course  I  recognize  that 
the  SST  may  also  present  other  serious 
environmental  hazards.  These  include,  in 
the  words  of  the  Oarwin  report — 

The  noise  of  the  SST  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
airports — particularly,  high  sideline  noise — 


and  the  possible  influence  on  the  climate  of 
the  large  quantities  of  water  left  In  the  at- 
mosphere of  60,000  to  70,000  feet  by  the  op- 
eration of  large  numbers  of  SST's. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  Senator 
Nelson  has  introduced  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  a  longer  term  study  of  sJl  the 
oivlronmental  impacts  of  the  SST  by  a 
special  commission  established  for  that 
purpose.  I  support  that  legislation.  But 
no  matter  what  course  Congress  chooses 
in  the  long  nm  to  get  the  facts  about  the 
overall  environmental  dangers  of  the 
SST,  we  must  act  now  to  get  the  facts 
about  ozone  depletion.  We  must  act  soon 
before  the  SST's  are  heard,  even  if  not 
seen,  overhead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  proposed  legislation,  a  letter  to  me 
from  Dr.  Johnston,  and  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle on  the  ozone  problem  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2555 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Stratospheric  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(1)  the  commercial  operation  of  clvU  su- 
personic aircraft  In  the  stratosphere  may  be- 
gin within  three  years; 

(2)  the  operation  of  such  aircraft  may 
p>ose  grave  ecological  problems  including, 
according  to  the  distinguished  scientists 
and  scholars,  alterations  in  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere  and 
I>erhaps  other  changes  in  stratospheric  con- 
ditions; 

(3)  the  changes  which  may  occur  in  the 
stratosphere  may  cause  blindness  and  other- 
wise endanger  human,  animal  and  plant  life; 
and 

(4)  further  research  Is  needed  on  such  ef- 
fects of  the  operation  of  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft before  the  United  States  permits  such 
aircraft  to  fly  over  its  airspace. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  I»rotectlon  Agency  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  act 
on: 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  commercial  operation 
of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  on  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  ozone  In  the  stratosphere; 

(2)  such  other  stratospheric  effects  of  the 
operation  of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  as  the 
Administrator  deems  significant;  and 

(3)  the  impact  on  human,  animal,  and 
plant  life  which  may  result  from  alterations 
In  the  amount  and  distribution  of  ozone  and 
other  stratospheric  changes  caused  by  the 
commercial  operation  of  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft In  the  stratosphere. 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  conduct 
In  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  or 
to  make  grants  for  the  purpose  of  conducting, 
such  tests  and  other  activity  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  prepare  such  report. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  distribute 
such  report  as  widely  as  practicable  to  the 
public,  to  other  nations,  and  to  appropriate 
International  organizations.  Not  less  than 
four  months  before  the  date  on  which  the 
Administrator  reports  to  Congress,  he  Shall 
issue  a  proposed  report,  and  shall,  not  leas 
than  one  month  later,  hold  public  hearings 
thereon. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  invite  and  per- 
mit representatives  of  the  public,  of  other 
nations,  and  of  appropriate  international  or- 
ganizations to  submit  for  his  consideration 
reports  and  studies  concerning  the  topics 
on  which  he  must  report  to  Congress.  The 
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Administrator  shall  perlodlcaUy  Issue  and 
distribute  to  the  public  and  to  other  nations 
and  appropriate  International  organizations 
such  significant  scientific,  technical  and 
other  Information  as  he  recelvee  or  develops 
In  the  course  of  preparing  the  report  required 
by  this  Act. 

S»c.  4.  No  civil  supersonic  aircraft  may  be 
operated  within  the  territorial  JurlsdlcUon  of 
the  United  States, 

(1)  until  ninety  (90)  days  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  completed  and  distributed 
the  report  reqiilred  by  this  Act;  and 

(2)  thereafter,  unless  such  report  shall 
conclude  that  there  Is  no  appreciable  poeel- 
blllty  of  adverse  Impact  on  human,  animal 
or  plant  life  from  the  commercial  operation 
of  such  aircraft. 

Skc.  6.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

tJNrvEKsrrr  of  CALiroaNiA,  Bkskklkt, 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  September  15.  1971. 
Senator  BncH  Bath. 
Committee  of  the  JuOiciary, 
V.S.  Senate.  Waahington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Sxnatoe  Bath  :  I  have  your  request  as 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Michael  S.  Heifer  for  a 
statement  about  my  work  on  the  possible 
environmental  effects  of  the  SST,  about  re- 
search needed  to  close  gaps  In  our  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject,  and  about  the  cost  and 
time  needed  to  achieve  these  goals.  I  am 
glad  to  give  you  my  opinions  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

Because  of  a  profound  temperature  Inver- 
sion (produced  by  the  photolysis  of  ozone), 
the  stratosphere  is  extremely  stable  against 
vertical  mixing  at  elevations  of  16  to  50  kilo- 
meters, and  contaminants  deposited  th<ire 
have  a  half-life  of  about  two  years  with  re- 
spect to  vertical  mixing  but  a  half-lUe  of  10 
to  100  days  with  respect  to  horizontal  spread- 
ing. In  the  winter  the  polar  regions  cool  by 
outward  radiation,  and  cold  surface,  air- 
masses  slide  southward,  which  would  tend 
to  create  a  partial  vacuum  above  the  polar 
region.  However,  stratospheric  air  descends 
Into  this  potential  vacuum.  Similarly  air  In 
the  lower  atmosphere  rtses  up  Into  the 
stratosphere  in  equatorial  regions.  Thus  there 
Is  a  more  or  less  annual  cellular  circulation: 
up  near  equator,  horizontal  through  the 
stratosphere  over  temperate  zone,  and  sub- 
sidence downward  in  polar  regions.  This  an- 
nual circulation  Is  superimposed  on  the  fast, 
stormy  processes  in  the  troposphere,  the  fast 
horizontal  spreading  of  the  stratosphere,  etc. 

A  complete  photochemical  theory  must  be 
grafted  on  top  of  this  grand,  global  cellular 
action  and  the  smaller  scale  horizontal  and 
vertical  motions.  Both  chemists  and  meteorol- 
ogists believe  that  such  a  calculation  is 
hopelessly  complicated  with  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  or  with  the  state  of  knowledge 
as  we  may  develop  It  over  the  next  five  years. 
People  who  are  antl-SST  tend  to  say  that  we 
must  not  fly  the  SST  until  this  hopelessly 
dlfllcult  problem  Is  solved.  People  who  are 
pro-SST  say  that  since  the  solution  to  the 
problem  is  so  difficult  nobody  can  prove  any- 
thing anyhow,  and  we  should  Just  go  on 
ahead.  I  have  worked  on  this  problem  with 
an  unconventional  but  straightforward  ap- 
proach (Because  my  method  is  unconven- 
tional, I  have  offended  many  established 
meteorologists) .  Since  we  can't  solve  the  total 
problem  of  coupled  chemistry  and  atmos- 
pheric dynamics,  let's  solve  the  photochem- 
ical problem  for  every  reasonable  value  oT  the 
stratospheric  variables:  height,  latitude, 
temperature,  solar  angle,  and  background 
concentration  and  distribtulon  of  NO,.  If  the 
effect  (on  ozone)  of  added  NO.  from  the  SST 
Is  large  for  all  of  these  variables,  then  who 
cares  about  diffusion  and  air  transport?  If 
the  effect  is  big  everywhere,  then  air  trans- 
port merely  moves  the  big  effect  from  one 


place  to  another,  and  the  SST  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  hazard  under  any  circumstances. 

I  was  Introduced  to  the  SST  problem  last 
March  and  the  government  witnesses,  so  to 
speak,  presented  the  material  from  the  SCEP 
report  as  gospel.  They  said  that  OE  said  that 
the  SST  would  emit  NO  at  a  rate  of  43  pounds 
of  NO  per  thousand  pounds  of  fuel,  and 
therefore  the  stratosphere  would  build  up 
between  7  and  70  parts  per  billion  (ppb)  of 
NO..  Nobody  has  measvired  the  concentra- 
tion of  NOi  In  the  natural  stratosphere,  but 
the  best  authorities  (for  example,  M.  Nlcolet) 
estimate  It  to  be  between  1  and  10  ppb.  Thus 
the  SCEP  report  concluded  that  SST  would 
Increase  the  NOi  of  the  stratosphere  by  a 
factor  between  1.7  and  71.  In  supposedly  pri- 
vate reports  to  the  Executive  Branch  last 
April  I  showed  that  such  increases  In  NOi 
would  cause  a  disastrous  reduction  of  ozone 
under  all  conditions  of  the  stratosphere,  all 
elevations,  all  temperatures,  everywhere. 

At  this  point  the  General  Electric  com- 
pany said  that  their  engines  would  not  emit 
42  pounds  of  NO  per  thousand  pounds  of 
fuel,  but  <Ti»tfHt/1  the  emission  would  be  6 
pounds  of  NO  per  thousand  of  fuel  (I  have 
observed  the  effect  of  corporate  interests  oa 
scientific  truth  and  on  laboratory  scientists, 
and  I  frankly  dont  believe  this  emission  fig- 
ure. I  might  b^eve  a  figure  of  10  pounds  per 
thousand,  although  I  concluded  earlier  that 
15  pounds  per  thousand  was  about  right) .  If 
one  accepts  the  current  GE  value,  then  the 
American  SST  and  the  Concorde  give  about 
the  same  emission  per  pleme  per  hour.  In 
this  case  the  range  of  NOi  to  be  added  to 
the  stratosphere  is  between  1  and  10  ppb 
and  the  background  NOi  In  the  stratosphere 
Is  preeiunably  between  1  and  10  ppb.  If  we 
give  all  benefit  of  doubt  to  the  SST,  It  in- 
creases the  NOi  background  by  only  10% 
(and  this  is  the  case  quoted  these  days  by 
Crutzen,  by  Westenberg,  and  by  others).  If 
we  give  all  benefit  of  doubt  to  the  people  of 
the  world,  then  the  SST  will  Increase  the 
natural  background  of  NOr  by  a  factor  of  10. 

Now  we  have  a  sltviatlon  where  the  actual 
concentration  and  distribution  of  the  back- 
ground NO«  is  crucial.  Also  the  air  motions 
and  distribution  of  NOi  from  the  exhausts 
becomes  Important.  In  my  calculations  I 
have  shown  that  for  a  given  NOi  background 
and  for  a  given  total  increase  in  NO.  from 
exhausts,  the  effect  on  the  ozone  coliunn  is 
quite  different  deiiending  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  exhaust  in  the  stratosphere.  If 
the  SST  engines  were  as  dirty  with  respect 
to  NO.  as  OE  said  they  were  in  the  summer 
of  1970,  then  without  any  doubt  the  pro- 
jected fleets  would  have  been  a  major  dis- 
aster. If  the  SST  engines  arc  as  clean  as  GE 
now  says  they  are,  then  It  will  require  a  very 
careful  analysis  to  see  If  the  effect  will  be 
small  or  large. 

The  most  crucial  thing  to  measure  is  the 
present  concentrations  of  NO,  NO,,  HNO,, 
NjOj,  and  N,0  as  a  function  of  elevation  and 
latitude.  Planes,  balloons,  and  rockets  now 
regularly  go  Into  the  stratosphere.  They 
should  be  equipped  to  measure  these  sub- 
stances down  to  the  absolute  value  of  10^ 
moleculee/cc.  It  Is  an  extremely  tough  Job  to 
go  down  to  such  low  values,  and  current  in- 
struments probably  cannot  do  It  without 
some  further  develc^ment.  Analysis  of  these 
materials  with  the  best  currently  available 
equipment  should  be  done  soon,  even  if  such 
high  sensitivities  cannot  be  attained.  The 
analytical  methods  must  be  specific  for  these 
materials,  that  Is,  one  must  be  careful  about 
cryogenic  methods  because  NO,,  H,0,  HNO,, 
and  NO  can  Interconvert  In  the  condensed 
state.  Of  secondary  importance  is  the  meas- 
urement of  other  things  such  as  H,0,  H,Oj, 
CH^  O,;  and  the  active  free  radicals  HO, 
HOO,  NO,.  Attention  needs  to  be  given  as  to 
the  time  of  day  when  samples  are  taken;  the 
reacUon.  NO-}-0,-»NO,-|-Op  U  so  fast  that 
there  will  be  no  NO  an  hour  or  so  after  sun- 
set. 


The  second  line  of  research  needed  Is  lab- 
oratory Investigations  or  re- investigations 
for  the  reactions. 

NO1+O1-+NC+O1 

N0i+tb-»N0+0j 

Of  N0.+0 
NK)»+h»-»NTO«+0 
NiO|+0->N,04+Oi 
N>0i+H,0->2HN0, 
HO+NOi+M->HNOi+M 
H0+HN0r+H,0+N0j 
0-t-HNOr-»HO+NO, 
HN0j+lto->H04-N0t 
0<iO)->H,0-»2HO 
HO+Oi+HOO+Oi 
H00+0r^H0+20i 
HO+NOi+M^HNOt+M 
HN0i+HO-»H,0+NO, 
HNO,-l-h.^HO+NO 
HiOj+h.-»2HO 
H00  +  N0-»HO+N0i 

or  HNO, 

Some  of  these  reactions  are  more  Important 
than  others  and  they  are  not  listed  in  order 
of  priority.  The  ones  Invtdvlng  nitric  acid 
HNO,  and  the  radical  HOO  are  perhaps  most 
urgently  needed.  Some  laboratories  could 
make  rapid  progress  on  these  studies. 

The  third  line  of  work  needed  Is  to  have 
an  agency  Independent  of  the  maniif  acturlng 
oompanles  (such  as  OE)  to  measure  the  ac- 
tual exhaust  from  the  engines  and  extrap- 
olate to  stratospheric  conditions.  One  thing 
to  guard  ag&lnst  Is  control  of  NO.  only  to 
Increase  greatly  the  hydro-carbon  exhaust 
emissions.  Release  of  large  amounts  of  hy- 
drocarb<Mis  might  produce  a  world-wide  Los 
Angeles-type  smog  In  the  stratoephere. 

The  fourth  line  of  work  needed  is  fvirther 
theoretloiU  work  from  several  different  points 
of  view.  Some  people  propose  that  experi- 
ments be  done  in  the  stratoephere  with  chem- 
ical releases,  or  following  the  exhaust  of  a 
plane,  or  other  In-posltlon  experiments.  Such 
experiments  could  iise  up  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  not  come  up  with  useful  data. 
Such  experiments  should  be  examined  very 
critically  in  advance.  Also,  some  people  want 
to  seize  this  opportunity  to  get  funds  to 
measure  all  the  meteorological  variables  of 
the  stratosphere,  with  large  numbers  of  long 
term  studies.  Such  studies  should  be  Jus- 
tified on  their  own  merit  for  long  term  con- 
siderations, and  care  8ho\ild  be  taken  not  to 
load  down  the  solution  of  the  SST  problem 
by  extraneotis  studies. 

In  summary,  the  needed  studies  are  (1) 
chemical  analysis  of  background  substances 
In  the  stratosphere  using  existing  state  of 
the  art  as  soon  as  possible,  with  later  develc^- 
ment  of  more  sensitive  tests  for  cases  where 
they  are  needed.  Here  you  need  chemists  and 
flight  platforms.  (2)  laboratory  chemical 
studies  of  several  chemical  and  photochemical 
reactions.  (3)  ChemlccJ  and  engineering 
analysis  of  exhaust  gases  from  jet  engines. 
(4)  Theoretical  work  with  collaboration  be- 
tween chemists,  physicists,  and  atmospheric 
scientists.  (6)  Possibly  some  direct  measure- 
ment of  stratospheric  mass  transfer  processes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  atmospheric  scientlsti 
have  badly  missed  the  boat  on  this  question. 
They  thought  they  knew  all  the  answers, 
when  they  dldnt.  Pull  control  of  a  research 
program  on  the  SST  should  not  be  turned 
over  to  these  people,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  hard-shell  physicists  and  chemists  should 
be  included  In  the  scientiflc  decision-making 
bodies. 

You  asked  for  my  estimate  as  to  cost  and 
time  to  carry  out  these  studies.  Por  each 
reaction  under  Item  a,  pick  an  experienced 
principal  Investigator  with  a  laboratory 
essentially  ready  to  go.  Olve  him  a 
post-doctoral  fellow  per  reaction  for  two 
years,  some  additional  equipment,  and  pe- 
ripheral research  support.  About  10  different 
Investigators  should  be  involved,  each  one 
studying  about  2  reactions.  In  this  way  each 
reaction  would  cost  about  $60,000.  There  are 
about  20  such  reactions.  Thus  about  $1 
million  spread  over  two  years  should  solve 
most  of  the  problems  here.  Por  Item  1,  I 
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have  less  direct  experience.  I  have  no  Idea 
how  to  estimate  or  apportion  the  costs  of 
planes,  balloons,  rockets,  etc.  The  costs  for 
adaptation  of  methods  of  chemical  analysis 
should  be  comparable  to  Item  2  so  far  as 
personnel  Is  concerned,  but  equipment  may 
be  more  costly.  In  general  new  equipment 
will  probably  be  needed  speclflcaUy  for  these 
Jobs.  I  estimate  that  10  properly  selected 
chemists  with  a  budget  of  $2  million  over 
a  period  of  two  years  cotUd  do  this  Job. 
The  cost  of  filght  platforms  end  flights  Is 
In  addition  to  this. 

Item  3  on  the  testing  of  jet  exhausts  Is 
outside  my  field  of  experience.  I  have  no 
suggestions  here. 

Continuing  theoretical  work  should  in- 
volve a  wide  range  of  disciplines  and  peo- 
ple. Let  the  theoretical  atmospheric  scien- 
tists try  to  prove  that  they  have  been 
right  all  the  time,  and  also  support  brash 
people  In  different  fields  who  have  different 
Ideas.  Even  seek  out  "environmentalists"  who 
will  push  In  an  adversary  way  to  see  that 
a  snow  job  Is  not  done  by  four  big  govern- 
ments and  eight  big  corporations.  Here,  we 
need  at  least  20  investigators  to  be  sup- 
ported with  about  $26  thousand  per  year  for 
two  or  three  years.  These  Investigators  should 
be  about  half  atmospheric  scientists  and  half 
other  physical  scientists. 

In  general,  my  cost  estimates  are  prob- 
ably low.  Even  so,  about  $20  million  spread 
over  three  years  should  produce  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  desired  answers  in  2  or  21,^ 
years.  The  last  one-quarter  may  require  so 
much  time  and  money  that  It  may  not  be 
worth  It. 

This  response  to  your  Inquiries  has  been 
longer  than  I  Intended,  but  I  hope  it  con- 
tains some  Information  useful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habolo  Johnston. 

Wnx  THE  World's  SSTs  Dhivs  Us  All 

Undkrqroitnd? 

(By  Claire  Sterling) 

Rome. — Now  that  Science  magazine  (In  its 
August  Issue)  has  finally  decided  to  publish 
one  expert's  chilling  view  of  the  matter — he 
believes  all  living  creatures  may  have  to  go 
underground  or  be  blinded  once  supersonic 
transport  really  gets  going,  in  about  16 
years — it  might  help  to  know  what  others 
think. 

The  expert,  rated  among  the  best.  Is  Dr. 
Harold  Johnston  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley.  He  was  challenged  sharply 
at  an  International  Study  of  Man's  Impact 
on  the  Climate  (SliHC)  In  Stockholm  this 
summer,  by  30  of  the  world's  most  distin- 
guished scientists. 

Dr.  Johnston  has  been  studying  the  ef- 
fects of  nitric  oxide  on  ozone  on  and  off 
for  20  years.  His  report,  presented  privately 
to  the  White  House  and  leaked  to  the  New 
York  Times  last  spring  while  the  editors  of 
Science  were  trying  to  make  up  their  minds 
about  printing  it,  spears  to  have  surprised 
If  not  stunned  the  scientific  comunlty.  If 
he  is  right,  the  hydrogen  bomb  would  have 
nothing  on  the  Brltlsh-Prench  Concorde  and 
Russian  Tupolev — 144  as  a  fast  way  to  finish 
off  the  planet. 

Ozone  Is  what  makes  the  sky  blue  and 
saves  us  from  fatal  radiation.  If  It  were  not 
for  this  kindly  gas  absorbing  the  sun's 
utraviolei  rays  from  10  to  30  miles  above  our 
heads  we  would  be  done  for.  Already,  white 
people  are  increasingly  vulnerable  to  skin 
cancer  as  they  near  the  Equator,  where  the 
sun's  rays  are  more  direct.  A  mere  drop  of 
one  percent  in  the  atmosphere's  ozone  con- 
tent would  increase  radiation  eight  times  as 
much  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  ozone  It- 
self is  so  "excitable"  that  it  can  go  to  pieces 
on  exposure  even  to  five  parts  per  billion  of 
some  substances. 

Nitric  oxide  Is  one  of  those  substanoea. 
The  air  is  full  of  It  already,  from  factory 


smokestacks  and  the  exhausts  of  cars  and 
planes.  But  that  kind  simply  goes  into  the 
subsonic  troposphere,  where  It  may  drift 
away  in  days  or  weeks.  Supersonic  aircraft 
are  the  first  to  put  nitric  oxide  directly  Into 
the  more  rarifled  stratosphere,  where  It  could 
linger  for  years,  Purthermore,  these  aircraft 
cruise  at  about  a  12-mUe  altitude.  Just  where 
the  ozone  layer  Is  thickest.  By  latest  esti- 
mates, a  single  commercial  stratollner  will 
emit  a  ton  an  hoxir  of  nitric  oxide  In  flight, 
each  would  fly  four  to  seven  hours  dally, 
and  even  if  Congress  has  killed  off  the  Ameri- 
can Boeing  version  for  good,  there  might  be 
a  global  fleet  of  600  to  1,000  SSTs  aloft  by 
1986,  or  soon  after.  In  other  words,  SSTs 
would  be  dumping  up  to  7,000  tons  a  day  of 
nitric  oxide  Into  the  stratosphere,  where  five 
parts  per  billion  In  volume  are  theoretically 
enough  to  upset  the  ozone  equilibrium  within 
a  year,  and  even  half  of  one  part  per  billion 
could  do  It  In  a  decade. 

Dr.  Johnston,  the  first  to  measure  this 
breakdown  process  In  the  laboratory,  calcu- 
lates that  600  SSTS  flying  an  average  7  hours 
In  every  24  could  cut  the  atmosphere's 
ozone  content  by  half  In  less  than  12  months. 
What's  more,  the  same  nitric  oxide  could 
reform  after  demolishing  an  ozone  molecule 
and  go  on  demolishing  them  one  after  an- 
other In  an  irreversible  process.  By  then.  It 
would  hardly  matter  though,  since  Dr. 
Johnston  predicts  that  with  even  half  the 
ozone  gone  "all  animals  of  the  world  (except, 
of  course,  those  that  wore  protective  goggles ) 
would  be  blinded  if  they  lived  out  of  doors 
during  the  daytime."  Some  of  his  associates 
at  Berkeley  believe  practically  all  plant  life 
would  die  off  too. 

To  a  man,  scientists  at  last  July's  Stock- 
holm conference  refused  to  accept  this.  Most 
of  them  had  attended  a  conference  almost 
as  Illustrious  on  environmental  pollution 
(SCEP)  the  previous  summer,  where  Dr. 
Johnston  had  refused  to  accept  their  con- 
clusion that  SSTs  would  cause  such  small 
ozone  changes  as  to  be  "not  relevant  In  con- 
siderations of  man's  Impact  on  climate." 
In  the  Intervening  year,  they  concluded  at 
Stockholm  with  a  pointed  snub  for  their  now 
absent  colleague,  "no  new  Information  has 
been  developed  to  appreciably  alter  the  SCEP 
Judgment." 

In  fact,  some  tantalizing  Information  has 
turned  up  that  seemingly  confirms  it.  Inas- 
much as  pollutant  gases  like  nitric  oxide 
are  known  to  "leak"  eventually  from  tropo- 
sphere to  stratosphere,  they  should  pre- 
sumably be  breaking  down  the  ozone  right 
now.  But  a  large  majority  of  the  world's 
weather  stations  report  that  ozone  has 
actually  been  Increasing  In  the  stratosphere 
over  the  last  decade.  Nobody  knows  whether 
the  causes  are  natural  or  man-made;  as 
SMIC  experts  observed,  we  had  better  find 
out.  Nevertheless,  the  phenomenon  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  bear  out  Dr.  Johnston's 
theory. 

The  trouble  with  his  findings,  according 
to  SMIC  scientists,  was  that  all  bis  work  was 
done  in  the  laboratory.  Neither  he  nor  any- 
body else  has  done  any  sampling  In  the  strat- 
osphere. Our  knowledge  of  conditions  there 
Is  accordingly,  meager:  how  much  of  what 
substances  are  to  be  found,  how  fast  they  act 
on  each  other  chemically,  and  above  all, 
what  forces  carry  them  where,  at  what 
speed,  under  which  conditions.  Until  we  can 
be  sure  of  this  transport  pattern  especially, 
we  can  be  siue  of  nothing.  In  effect,  ex- 
plained a  SMIC  expert,  the  Berkeley  ex- 
periment might  be  described  as  a  test  of 
carefully  measured  gases  in  a  perfectly 
sealed  box;  the  reality  would  be  more  like  a 
slatted  vegetable  crate  In  which  the  gases 
might  l>e  moved  up,  down,  sideways — or 
out — by  the  air  blowing  through  It. 

To  anybody  standing  above  this  partic- 
ular ftay,  what  leaps  to  mind  Is  not  aa  much 
one  scientist's  capacity  for  error  as  a  kind  of 
neo-neanderthal  ignorance  on  the  subject  In 
general.  Who  would  have  thought  It  possi- 


ble. In  this  age  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, with  billions  of  dollars  already  In- 
vested In  supersonic  transport  and  both  the 
ConcCH-de  and  Tupolev  very  nearly  opera- 
tional, that  not  a  single  American,  British, 
Prench  or  Russian  scientist  has  yet  gotten 
off  his  laboratory  stool  and  gone  out  to  do 
some  relevant  sampling  In  the  stratosphere? 
Military  SSTs  have  been  flying  In  and  out 
of  It  for  some  time  after  all;  and  the  coet 
of  adequate  testing  would  be  almost  laugh- 
able ccNnpared  with  the  amount  spent  on 
the  SSTs  themselves.  SMIC  delegates  think 
It  should  not  run  to  much  more  than  $20 
million. 

Though  any  scientist  will  tell  you  how 
urgent  such  research  Is — those  in  Stock- 
holm considered  It  indispensable  before  SSTs 
start  fiylng  commercially — none  of  the  air- 
craft industries  involved,  or  their  sponsoring 
governments,  has  yet  made  a  okove  to  put  up 
the  money.  Before  we  find  oxirselves  groping 
sightlessly  around  a  lifeless  planet.  It  would 
be  nice  to  think  that  at  least  one  of  them 
might. 


ByMr.ALLOTT: 
S.  2556.  A  bill  to  establish  a  municipal 
mine  demonstration  plant,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

itXTNICVPUL  MINK  DKMONSTaATION  PLANT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  muni- 
cipal mines  demonstration  plant,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  Mining 
and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  set  forth 
in  broad  terms  the  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  our 
mineral  resources.  The  second  obJectlTe 
as  set  forth  in  clause  2  of  section  2  is 
as  follows: 

The  orderly  and  economic  development  of 
domestic  mineral  resources  reserves  and  rec- 
lamation of  metals  and  minerals  to  help 
assure  satisfaction  of  industrial,  security  and 
environmental  needs. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  to  help  make  available  to  our 
industry  a  significant  source  of  metal 
and  other  mineral  commodities  by  re- 
claiming them  from  incinerator  residue. 

In  EMidition,  the  objectives  of  this  bill 
are  in  consonance  with  objective  No. 
3  as  contained  in  clause  3  of  section  2  of 
the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of 
1970,  which  Is  as  follows: 

Mining,  mineral,  and  metallurgical  re- 
search. Including  the  use  and  recycling  of 
scrap  to  promote  the  wise  and  efficient  use 
of  our  natural  and  reclalmable  mineral 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  "wise  and  eflttcient 
use  of  our  natural  and  reclalmable  min- 
eral resources"  requires  us  to  look  to  all 
sources  for  the  minerals  and  mineral 
commodities  needed  for  our  industry 
and  consumers.  Substantial  quantities  of 
iron,  glass,  aluminum,  brass,  copper,  and 
other  metals  are  being  lost  each  year  to 
residue  burial  groimds.  The  recovery  of 
these  commodities  would  have  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  imi>act  upon  the 
supply,  domestictdly,  and  would  be  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  "the  wise  and  efBcient 
use  of  our  natural  and  reclalmable  min- 
eral resources." 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
been  doing  some  exciting  work  in  the 
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field  of  reclaiming  mineral  commodities, 
and  some  of  it  has  been  done  at  their 
College  Park,  Md.,  facility.  At  that  fa- 
cility, the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  put  to- 
gether a  process  for  the  separation  and 
treatment  of  the  incinerator  residue 
utilizing  mineral  processing  and  bene- 
ficlatlon  equipment  commonly  in  use  by 
the  mining  industry  and  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  special  or  specially  de- 
signed equipment.  The  success  of  this 
process  lies  largely  in  its  use  of  proven 
and  accepted  methods  and  of  the  use  of 
equipment  which  can  be  practically 
bought  off  the  shelf.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  demonstrated  in  its  CoUege 
Park  pilot  plant  that  by  sequencing  the 
various  processing  of  the  residue  a  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  salable  product  can 
be  extracted.  Approjdmately  75  percent 
of  the  residue  can  be  recovered  and  sep- 
arated into  salable  commodities. 

Of  even  greater  interests  are  the  eco- 
nomics. Based  upon  projections  from  It 
a  thousand-pound-per-hour  pilot  plant, 
the  Bureau  estimates  that  operating 
costs  for  an  incinerator  of  a  250-ton- 
per-day  capacity  are  approximately 
$4.06  per  ton  of  residue.  This  is  on  an 
8-hour  operating  day.  These  costs  di- 
minish to  $1.08  per  ton  of  residue  In  an 
incinerator  having  a  capacity  of  1,000 
tons  per  day.  Inclusive  in  these  costs  are 
supplies,  replacements,  maintenance, 
utilities,  labor,  overhead  costs,  insxu-ance, 
and  depreciation  of  the  plant  on  a  20- 
year  life  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  tables  from  the  April 
1971  Bureau  of  Mines  technical  progress 
report,  entitled  "Economics  of  Recycling 
Metals  Euid  Minerals  Prom  Urban  Ref- 
use," be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Those  tables  are  as  follows:  Table 
5,  entitled  "Estimated  Operating  Costs 
for  Commercial-Size  Plants";  table  A-1, 
entitled  "Estimated  Annual  Operating 
Costs,  250-Ton-Per-Day  Incinerator  Res- 
idue Plant — 8-Hour  Day":  table  A-4.  en- 
titled "Estimated  Annual  Operating  Cost, 
1,000-Ton-Per-Day  Incinerator  Residue 
Plant — 24-Hour  Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

TABLE  5  -ESTIMATED  OPERATING  COSTS  FOR  COMMERCIAL 
Sl/E  PLANTS 


CjpKlty.  tons  per  day 
inciniratof  residue 
(dry  basis) 

Operating  time, 
liours  per  day 

Operatini  costs, 
dollars  per  ton 
of  dry  residue 

250 

400 

670.  .    .. 

8 

8 

24 

4.06 
3.28 
2.32 

1.000 

24 

1.80 

APPENDIX 
A-l— ESTIMATED     ANNUAL 


TABLE 
2S0-T0NS-PER-DAY 
8-HOUR  DAY 


INCENIRATOR 


OPERATING     COST. 
RESIDUE     PUNT- 


Annual 
cost 


Coat  per 
ton  in- 
cinerator 
residue 


Cost  per 
ton  In- 
Annual      einerator 
cost        residue 


Utilities: 
Electric  power  at  1  cent  per  K.w.h.r..      14.700  V).07 

Water,    process   at   47   cents   per 

million-gatlons 800  .01 

Natural  Its  at  SO  cents  per  mmbtu..       8.700  .13 

Total 14,200  .21 

Direct  labor: 

Labor  at  $2.50  per  liour 36,400  .56 

Supervision,  25  percent  of  labor 9.100  .14 

Total  - 45,500  .70 

Plant  maintenance: 

Labor 29.400  .45 

Supervision,  25  percent  oi  mainte- 
nance labor 7,400  .11 

Materials... 24,600  .38 

Total 61.400  M 

Payroll  overliead,  25  percent  of  above 
payroll 20,600  .32 

Operating   supplies.    20    percent   ot 

plant  maintenance _ 12.300  .19 

Total  direct  cost 157.300  2.42 

Indirect  cost.  20  percent  ot  direct  labor 

and  maintenance 21,400  .33 

Fixed  cost: 
Insurance,  1   percent  of   total  plant 

cost 14,100  .22 

Depreciation,  20-year  lite 70,700  1.09 

Total  operating  cost 263.5Q0  4.06 


covered  are  $15.76  per  ton,  or  a  spread  of 
$11.70.  The  spread  on  this  1,000-ton-per- 
day  plant  is  nearly  $13.  Consequently, 
these  shoiild  operate  at  a  net  profit  of 
between  $11  and  $13  per  ton  and  this 
does  not  take  into  account  the  reduc- 
tion in  disposal  costs  for  the  residue  as 
it  is  presently  disposed  of.  Such  a  profit 
to  the  municipality  or  other  political  sub- 
division operating  the  incinerator,  could 
be  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  refuse  col- 
lection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  table  6.  entitled  Estimated 
Product  Values"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  6.     ESTIMATED  PRODUCT  VALUES 


TABLE  A-4.-EST1  MATED  ANNUAL  OPERATING  COST,  l.OOO- 
TONS-PER-DAY  INCINERATOR  RESIDUE  PLANT-24-HOUR 
DAY 


Annual 
cost 


Cost  per 
ton  in- 
cinerator 
residue 


Direct  cost: 
Raw  materials: 
Incinerator  residue  at  JO  per  ton...  0  0 

Floccuiant  at  {1.60  per  pound $8,  600  JO.  03 

Ferrosilicon  at  (0.07  per  pound 300  .01 

Replacement  rods  for  rod  mill  at 
to.l2perpound 4,000  .02 

Total 12,900  .06 

Utilities: 
Electric  power  at  1  cent  per  k.w.-hr.      17,  000  .  07 
Water,  process  at  47  cents  per  mil- 
lion gallons 3,300  .01 

Natural  gas  at  50  cents  per  mmbtu.      35. 000  .  14 

Total 55,800  .22 

Direct  labor - 

Labor  at  J2.50  per  liour 98.800  .38 

Supervision,  25  percent  ot  labor 24, 700  .09 

Total 123.500  .47 

Plant  maintenance: 

Labor  35,400  .14 

Supervision.  25  percent  of  mainte- 
nance labor 8,900  .03 

Materials 29.300  .11 

Total 73,600  .23 

Payroll  overliead  25  percent  of  above 

payroll 42,000  .16 

Operating  supplies.  20  percent  of  plant 
maintenance 14.700  .06 

Total  direct  cost .  322,500  1.25 

Indirect  cost,  20  percent  of  direct  labor 

and  maintenance 39,400  .15 

Filed  cost' 

Insurance  I  percent  of  total  plant  cost  17  300  .07 

Depreciation.  20- year  life 86,500  .33 

Total  operating  cost 465,700 


Direct  cost: 
Raw  materials: 

Incinerator  residue  at  {0  per  ton 0  0 

Floccuiant  at  S1.60  per  pound {2,200  $0.03 

Ferrosilicon  at  $0.07  per  pound 100  .  01 

Replacement  rods  for  rl>d  mill  at 
$0.12  per  pound 1.000  .02 

Tout 3,300  .06 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  those 
operating  costs  in  mind,  the  significance 
of  the  economics  is  that  the  product  value 
is  $15.76  per  ton  of  residue.  In  other 
words,  as  compared  to  the  operating  costs 
of  $4.06  per  ton  on  the  250-ton-per-day 
plant,  the  values  of  the  commodities  re- 


Quantity 

per  ton 

Values  per 

of  residue 

ton  ot 

Product 

Value 

(pounds) 

residue 

Ferrous  metal  (Ion)..   . 

..  $10.00 

610 

$3.05 

Aluminum  (pound) 

.12 

32 

3.84 

Copper-iinc  (pound)... 

.19 

24 

4.56 

Colorless  glass  (ton)... 

..    12.00 

552 

3.31 

Colored  glass(ton) 

..      5.00 

398 

1.00 

Total 

15.76 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  these  figures  are  ex- 
trapolations, and  therefore,  need  to  be 
proven  on  a  commercial  basis.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  to 
provide  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prove  out  this  process  smd  the 
economics  on  a  commercial  sized  plant. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  congratulate  the  researchers  in- 
volved in  this  research  project.  And.  es- 
pecially, I  wish  to  congratulate  Dr.  El- 
burt  P.  Osbom,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Mr.  P.  M.  Sullivan,  Mr.  8.  H. 
Stanczyk,  Mr.  P.  J.  Cservenyak.  and  Mr. 
C.  B.  Kenahan  for  their  work  on  this 
project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  2666 

A  trtll  to  eetAbllsh  a  Munlclp*!  Mine  Demon- 
stration Plant,  and  lor  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 

Oongreoa  finds  that — 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  policy  as  ea- 
tabllshed  by  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act  of  1970,  the  orderly  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  donaeettc  mineral  resotircee. 
reserves,  and  reclamation  of  metals  and  min- 
erals to  help  assure  satisfaction  of  Industrial, 
security  and  environmental  needs,  Is  In  the 
national  Interest; 

(2)  m  order  to  promote  the  wise  and 
efSclent  use  of  our  natural  and  reclalmable 
mineral  resources,  research  and  demonstra- 
tion of  methods  to  reclaim  and  reuse  metals 
and  other  mineral  products  Is  essential  to 
help  assure  satisfaction  of  industrial,  secu- 
rity and  environmental  needs; 

(3)  In  view  of  the  Nation's  prodigious  con- 
sumption of  metals  and  mineral  products, 
every  potential  source  must  be  examined, 
evaluated,  and,  If  economically  and  environ- 
mentally feaalble,  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Industry  and  national  security; 


(4)  great  quantities  of  mineral  commodi- 
ties are  wasted  each  year  and,  In  turn,  are 
causing  environmental  degradation; 

(5)  the  objective  of  wise  and  efficient  use 
of  our  natural  resources  would  be  materially 
aided  If  such  wasted  mineral  commodities 
were  recovered  and  reused  In  the  Industrial 
productive  processes; 

(6)  the  residue  of  municipal  and  other 
large  Incinerators  represents  an  extensive 
mineral  resource  that  Is  presently  not  uti- 
lized, and  that  It  Is  In  the  national  interest 
that  such  resources  be  recovered  and  bene- 
flclated  for  the  use  of  the  consumer  and 
Industry; 

(7)  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  developed,  on 
a  pilot  plant  scale,  a  method,  utilizing  exist- 
ing mineral  processing  and  beneflclatlon 
technology  and  equipment,  for  the  recovery 
and  separation  of  mineral  commodities  ac- 
ceptable for  commercial  use;  and 

(8)  while  the  economics  appear  to  be 
highly  favorable  In  the  pilot  plant  stage. 
It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that  the  tech- 
nology and  the  economics  of  the  pilot  plant 
be  proven  by  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  commercial  sized  demonstration  plant. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bring  this  technology  to 
commercial  development  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct  a  demonstration  plant 
of  commercial  size  and  to  enter  Into  such 
agreements  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  Insure  Its  proper  operation  and  the  dem- 
onstration of  Its  commercial  applicability  to 
Interested  persons. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  the  findings  and 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment or  other  arrangement  with  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  pursuant  to 
which  the  Secretary  shall  design,  construct 
and  equip,  on  land  made  available  by  such 
State  or  subdivision,  a  full  scale,  commercial 
size  facility  to  reclaim,  recycle,  and  process 
metal  and  mineral  values  contained  in  mu- 
nicipal Incinerator  residues  and  raw  refuse. 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  further  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  that — 

1 1 )  on  the  completion  of  such  facility,  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  entering  Into 
such  agreement  or  other  arrangement  shall 
operate  and  maintain  such  facility  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming,  recycling,  and  proc- 
essing metal  and  mineral  values  contained  In 
municipal  Incinerator  residues  and  raw 
refuse; 

(2)  such  State  or  political  subdivision  will 
make  available,  by  license  or  otherwise,  on  a 
non-exclusive  royalty  free  basis  without  ter- 
ritorial limitation  the  use  of  any  patent  ob- 
tained by  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  any 
foreign  country  for  or  with  respect  to  any  In- 
vention made  In  the  performance  of  any  ac- 
tivity conducted  pursuant  to  any  such  agree- 
ment or  arrangement; 

(3)  such  State  or  political  subdivision  shall 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  all  reports, 
plans,  cost,  and  operating  data  required  by 
It  In  connection  with  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  facility,  together  with 
such  other  deUlled  data,  drawings  and 
other  information  of  value  as  the  Secretary 
may  require; 

(4)  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
shall  assure  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  such  facility  In  connection  with  the 
testing  and  demonstrating  of  new  advanced 
techniques  Involving  the  reclaiming,  re- 
cycling or  processing  of  metal  and  mineral 
values  contained  In  Incinerator  residues  and 
raw  refuse;  and 

(5)  such  State  or  political  subdivision  will 
assure  that  such  facility  will  be  open,  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  consistent  with  safety,  for 
Inspection  by  Interested  parties. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  such  agreement  or  other 
arrangement  entered  into  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion a  of  this  Act  shall  provide  for  a  plan 
of  repayment,  within  a  period  of  not  more 
than  thirty  years  from  the  date  the  prin- 
cipal benefits  of  the  facility  first  becomes 
available,  by  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion entering  Into  such  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement to  the  United  States  of  all 
amounts  expended  by  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  the  designing,  construct- 
ing, and  equipping  of  such  facility,  together 
with  interest  thereon  in  such  amount  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  agreements  or  arrange- 
ment Is  entered  into,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  payable  by  the 
Treasury  upon  its  outstandmg  marketable 
public  obligatlons.whlch  are  neither  due  nor 
callable  for  redemption  for  fliteen  years  from 
date  of  Issue,  and  by  adjusting  such  average 
rate  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  cen- 
tum. All  moneys  received  In  connection  with 
such  repayment  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treastiry  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

(b)  Upon  the  completion  of  such  repay- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  transfer  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  such  facility  to  such  State  or  political 
subdivision. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall,  by  publication, 
make  available,  from  time  to  time,  to  any 
party  Interested  In  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  any  facility  comparable  to  that  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  any  reports,  plans,  speci- 
fications, cost  and  operating  data,  drawings, 
and  other  Information  of  value  acquired  by 
him  In  connection  with  the  construction 
(Including  designing),  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  facility  authorized  by  this 
Act.  Such  publication  shall  be  In  sufficient 
detail  so  that  independent  engineering  and 
economic  judgments  can  be  made  based  on 
such  publication. 

Sic.  6.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts,  leases,  or  other  arrangements, 
and  to  conduct  research  and  development  In 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  such 
duties. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  designing, 
constructing,  and  equipping  the  commercial 
facility  authorized  by  this  Act,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  stun  of 
$2,000,000. 

(b)  Por  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  his  duties  relating  to  re- 
search and  publication  In  connection  with 
such  commercial  facility  authorized  by  this 
Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

S.    3074 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  MAomrsow), 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2074,  the  Navigable  Waters  Safety  and 
Environmental  Quality  Act  of  1971: 
Hartkz,  Spong,  iNoim,  and  Stevkns. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

8.   3I3B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kenkidt,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravxl)  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ingutj) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2135,  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.    SS09 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scorr.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)   and  the 


Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bkntsen)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2509,  to  incor- 
porate Pop  Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc. 
SKitATE  jonrr  xxsoltttior  ibs 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weickkr,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA).  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WnxiAics)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  158, 
to  declare  May  6, 1972.  "Clean  Up  Amer- 
ica Day." 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATION BILL— AMENDMENT 

AMKNOMENT    NO.  «3S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

STTJDT    or    B-TK&R    DEFENSE    BUDGET 

AN     AMXKDMXNT     TO     THE     SdZUTAET     PaOCUSX- 

taxrt  AUTKOEIZATION,   H.a.  sesT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today  an  amendment  to  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill,  calling  for 
congressional  studies  of  the  5-year  out- 
look for  the  defense  budget. 

The  studies  would  be  conducted  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  separately  or  Jointly. 
Under  the  amendment,  these  commit- 
tees would  look  ahead  at  prospects  for 
the  defense  budget  for  the  5-year  period 
including  fiscal  years  1973  through  1977. 
They  would  examine  budget  projections 
for  these  years  under  current  strategies 
and  world  conditions  and  alternate 
budgets  that  might  result  from  changes, 
strategies  and  conditions.  The  commit- 
tees would  seek  to  review  the  Defense  De- 
partment's own  budget  and  program  pro- 
jections for  this  period.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Defense  Department's  5-year 
defense  program  is  not  in  its  entirety  fur- 
nished to  Congress.  The  committees 
would  recommend  levels  of  defense 
spending  for  the  5 -year  period  and  also 
ways  in  which  Congress  could  improve  its 
abUity  to  make  and  implement  soimd 
decisions  on  defense  spending.  The  com- 
mittees would  report  their  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  as  part 
of  Uieir  reports  on  the  next  procurement 
authorization  bill  roughly  a  year  from 
now,  or  sooner  If  they  see  fit. 

The  amendment  is  based  on  the  con- 
viction that  if  Congress  is  to  be  an  effec- 
tive and  sound  policymaker  in  the  setting 
of  levels  of  defense  spending,  Congress 
must  plan  ahead.  There  are  great  ad- 
ministrative problems  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing large  changes  in  a  defense  budget 
for  a  given  fiscal  year  once  we  are  well 
into  that  year.  In  recent  years  the  main 
defense  authorization  and  appropriations 
bills  have  been  taken  up  by  CTongress  so 
late  in  the  fiscal  year  that  by  the  time 
Congress  votes  on  them  Congress  has 
already  lost  much  of  its  flexibility  to 
make  any  but  marginal  changes.  This  is 
true  again  this  year.  Now,  in  September, 
iris  already  too  late  for  Congress,  as  a 
practical  matter,  to  consider  major 
changes  in  the  fiscal  1972  defense  budget 
except  for  rdaUvely  minor  adjustments. 
While  we  in  Congress  are  looking  at 
the  fiscal  1972  defense  budget,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  already  done  much 
of  the  planning  of  the  fiscal  1973  defense 
budget.  It  has  done  this  virtually  with- 
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out  congreesional  guidance.  In  the 
nonnal  course  of  events,  by  the  time  the 
1973  budget  reaches  us  for  our  declsicai, 
we  will  again  have  lost  most  of  our  ISexi- 
bility. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  en- 
courage Congress  and  Its  main  commit- 
tees to  look  ahead  more  than  we  do  now 
on  this  subject.  It  is  only  a  step  in  this 
direction,  but  one  which  I  believe  is  well 
worth  taiing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  two 
entries:  F^rst.  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment and  second,  the  text  of  a  report 
prep€ired  by  my  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Amendment   No.   425 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows ; 

Sec.  505  (a)  The  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, acting  separately  or  Jointly,  or 
both,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommltteee 
thereof,  shall  conduct  full  and  complete 
artudles  of  the  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  five  Oscal  years  following  the 
ascal  year  In  which  this  section  Is  enacted. 
In  carrying  out  such  studies  the  ocounlttees 
shall  consider,  among  other  things — 

( 1 )  the  projected  amovmts  for  such  budget 
for  such  years  under  current  strategies  and 
foreign  poUcles  of  the  United  States  and 
under  present  world  conditions; 

(2)  how  the  projected  amounts  for  such 
budget  for  such  years  might  be  alTected  by 
changing  world  conditions  or  by  the  adoption 
of  new  or  different  strategies  and  policies  by 
the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  so-called  Five- Year  Defense  Pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Defense,  access 
to  which  the  committees  shall  request. 

(b)  The  committees  shall  report  to  their 
respective  Houses  the  results  of  such  studies 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  they 
deem  i4>propriate.  Including — 

( I )  levels  of  spending  for  defense  purposes 
for  the  flve-year  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section;  and 


(3)  ways  In  which  the  Oongrees  might  Im- 
prove Its  ability  to  make  sound  decisions 
on  future  defense  spending  levels  and  ways 
of  effectively  Implementing  those  decisions. 
Such  reports  shall  be  Included  as  a  part  of 
the  reports  made  by  such  committees  to  their 
respective  Houses  on  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1972,  except  that  either 
committee  may  file  Its  report  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  r^Hjrt  on  such  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bUl  if  It 
elects. 

The  Pdtube  of  the  Defense  BxrDGKT 

DRArr    OT3TLINE 

The  defense  budget  to  date 
The  Defense  Department  recently  declassi- 
fied Vietnam  war  costs  for  1971  and  1972  In 
current  and  constant  prices.  This  fills  in 
many  gaps  In  defense  spending  tables  and 
makes  It  much  easier  to  look  at  what  has 
been  happening  to  the  defense  budget  In 
recent  years  and  where  it  Is  likely  to  go  In 
future. 

'iTie  figures  in  terms  of  the  defense  outlays 
in  recent  years  are  reproduced  below: 


CURRENT  PRICES 

Outlays,  full  cost.  SEA 26.5 

Outlays,  iner»ment»l costs, SEA .  20.0 

BaMlineforca 50.8  58.0 

TotaloutUys 50.8  78.0 


28. 8       23. 1        15. 3 


10.1 


21.5 
57.1 


17.4 
60.5 


12.0 
62.5 


78.  7       77. 9       74.  5 


7.8 
68.2 

76.0 


CONSTANT  (FISCAL  YEAR  72)  PRICES 

Outlays,  lull  costs.  SEA 31.9  33.2  25.2  16.0  10.1 

Outlays,  incremental  costs,  SEA 24  3  25  1  i9~i  iTl  Ts 

Baseline  force 75.8  75.6  71.0  69.0  67.1  68.2 

Total  outlays.... 75.8  99.9  96.1  88.1  79.6  76.0 


With  the  help  of  these  figures  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  see  a  number  of  trends: 

1.  The  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  declin- 
ing rapidly. 

The  full  cost  of  the  war,  measured  in  cur- 
rent (that  is  changing)  dollars,  has  de- 
clined from  $28.8  billion  In  1969  to  an 
estimated  $10.1  billion  in  fiscal  1972,  The 
full  cost  includes  forces  and  expenses  now 
going  into  the  war  but  which  would  still 
be  present  without  the  war.  For  example, 
some  ammunition  now  being  used  In  Viet- 
nam would  still  be  used  in  peacetime  train- 
ing, and  some  of  the  aircraft  now  flying 
flights.  The  incremental  war  cost  Includes 
war  expenses  actually  added  to  the  budget. 
It  is  therefore  the  one  to  look  at  when 
considering  how  much  money  can  be  saved 
as  the  war  comes  to  an  end.  The  incremental 
war  cost.  In  current  prices,  has  declined 
from  $21.5  billion  in  1969,  to  an  estimated 
$7.3  bllUon  in  1973 — a  drop  of  $13.7  billion. 

2.  But  "inflation"  is  adding  more  to  the 
defense  budget  than  the  Vietnam  saving. 

The  figures,  read  vertically,  sow  the  Im- 
pact of  Increases  In  pay  and  price  scales  on 
the  defense  budget.  The  1964  baseline  (or 
non-Vetnam)  force  cost  $50.8  billion  at  that 
year's  rates.  At  1972  rates  the  same  force 
would  cost  $75.8  billion.  Therefore,  what 
the  Defense  Department  calls  "Infiation" 
added  $25  billion  to  the  baseline  cost  be- 
tween 1964  and  1972.  Between  1969  and  1972 
(When  the  war  dropped  $13.7  billion)  infla- 
tion added  $17.4  blUion  to  the  total  defense 
budget,  according  to  the  tables. 

It  is  worth  taking  a  look  at  Just  what  this 
Inflation  is  made  of.  Of  the  $25  billion 
1964-1972  inflationary  increase  noted  above, 
nearly  $16  billion  is  related  to  pay  and  a 
little  over  $9  billion  represents  Increased 
costs  of  purchases.  The  pay  increases  In- 
cluded raises  voted  by  Congress   (including 


those  designed  to  move  toward  a  volunteer 
armed  force)  and  other  raises  tied  automat- 
ically to  the  cost  of  living.  The  Defense  De- 
partment's computation  for  purchase  price 
increases  is  based  on  indices  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  and  these  in  turn  are  influenced 
by  defense.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
ineflJclences  that  go  Into  procurement  "cost 
overruns"  have  crept  Into  the  figure  for  "In- 
flation". The  extent  of  this  needs  further 
study. 

3.  The  total  defense  budget.  In  current 
prices,  has  declined  only  slightly  from  the 
Vietnam  peak.  But  measured  in  constant 
dollars,  it  has  been  squeezed  back  to  close 
to  the  1964  level  (before  the  Vietnam  Build- 
up) with  the  war  still  Included.  The  baseline, 
or  non-Vietnam,  portion  has  grown  in  cur- 
rent prices.  But  In  constant  prices  It  is 
$7.6  billion  below  1964,  Indicating  a  cut  in 
the  baseline  defense  program  in  real  terms. 

4.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  physical 
cuts  in  forces  between  1964  and  1972 — for 
example  from  le^/j  to  131/3  Army  divisions; 
24  to  18  attack  and  antisubmarine  carriers; 
24  to  15  carrier  air  wings;  119  to  105  Air  Force 
tactical  squadrons;  61  to  38  airlift  squadrons; 
and  932  to  658  commissioned  ships  In  the 
fleet. 

5.  At  least  through  fiscal  1971.  the  Vietnam 
savings  has  not  been  used  to  build  up  the 
baseline  force  In  real  terms.  But  this  saving 
has  not  become  the  kind  of  "peace  dividend" 
for  which  some  has  hoped,  available  to  In- 
crease domestic  programs  or  to  lower  taxes, 
becavise  it  has  been  gobbled  up  by  Inflation 
on  the  overall  defense  budget. 

The  current  price  figures  shows  that  be- 
tween 1969  and  1972  the  Incremental  war 
cost  declines  $13.7  bUllon,  but  the  total  de- 
fense budget  declines  only  $2.7  bUllon.  From 
these  figures  alone  it  appears  that  $11.1  "bU- 


llon in  Vietnam  savings  have  been  used  to 
Increase  the  baseline  budget. 

But  the  constant  dollar  figures  show  a 
decline  In  the  war,  the  baseline  and  the  total 
defense  budget.  Looking  at  It  this  way,  the 
Defense  Department  argues  that  the  Vietnam 
saving  in  real  terms  has  been  removed  from 
the  defense  budget  and  hsis  not  been  used  to 
increase  the  real  baseline. 

While  the  constant  dollar  baseline  has  been 
declining  each  year  through  1971,  a  $1.1  bil- 
lion increase  is  shown  for  the  first  time 
between  1971  and  1972.  To  this  extent,  fol- 
lowing the  Defense  Department's  way  of 
looking  at  it,  a  small  part  of  the  Vietnam  sav- 
ing is  for  the  first  time  apparently  going  to  be 
used  to  increase  the  baseline  in  real  terms. 

However,  it  is  not  yet  known  Just  what  the 
true  1972  outlay  figures  will  turn  out  to  be. 
Congressional  cuts  yet  to  be  made  in  appro- 
priations and  authorizations  may  reduce  the 
$76  billion  total.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
this  figure  was  estimated,  circumstances  al- 
ready appear  to  be  increasing  it  by  $1  bUllon 
to  $77  billion.  The  Selective  Service  bill  re- 
ported out  of  conference  raises  military  pay 
$800  million  above  the  level  requested.  There 
also  has  been*  a  $200  million  cost  of  living 
Increase  for  retired  military  personnel  which 
went  into  effect  automatically  with  increases 
In  the  consumer  price  index. 

One  implication  of  all  this  Is  that  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Vietnam  reduction  has 
served  as  a  ctishion  to  offset  inflation  with- 
out requiring  more  drastic  cuts  in  overall 
forces.  But  this  cushion  is  now  almost  used 
up. 

6.  There  has  been  a  degree  of  change  In 
national  priorities.  Between  1968  and  1972 
the  defense  budget  changes  from  9.6%  to 
6.8%  of  the  gross  national  product  and  from 
42.5%  to  32.1%  of  the  federal  budget  as 
measvu-ed  by  the  unified  budget  method. 
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Federal  budget  outlays 


DOD  outlays  at  percent  01— 


Fiscal  years 


1950 Lowest  year  since  World  War  11'. 

1953 Korea  peak  ' - 

1964 Lett  prewar  year .-- 

1968 - SEApeaki 

1970 - Last  actua I  year 

1971     _ Current  estimate 

1972'    - Budget  estimate 

Changes 1964  to  1972 

1968  to  1972 - 


^~' 

Department 
of  Detense 

Federal 

GNP 

Net  total 

Other 

Offsets  1 

GNP 

budget 

{263. 3 

$43.1 

$11.9 

$31.2 

NA 

4.5 

27.7 

358.9 

76.8 

47.7 

29.1 

NA 

13.3 

62.1 

612  2 

118.6 

50.8 

70.7 

-2.9 

8.3 

41.8 

822.6 

178.9 

78.0 

105.5 

-4.6 

9.5 

42.5 

956.2 

196.6 

77.9 

125.0 

-6.2 

8.1 

38.4 

1, 013. 0 

212.8 

74.5 

145.5 

-7.2 

7.4 

33.9 

1, 123. 0 

229.2 

76.0 

161.0 

-7.8 

6.8 

32.1 

+510.8 

+110. 6 

•-r25.2 

+90.3 

-4.9  ---. 

+300.4 

+50.3 

-2.0 

+55.5 

-3.2    ... 

'""■"            *■ 

1  These  amounts  are  undistributed  intragovernmental  transactions  deducted  from  Govern- 
ment-wide totals.  These  include  Government  contribution  for  employee  retirement  and  interest 
received  by  trust  funds.  ,._     j.,.,.^      i,.j. 

J  In  constant  dollars,  and  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  and  the  Federal  budget. 


>  Lowest  percent  of  GNP  since  1951;  lowest  percent  of  Federal  budget  since  1950. 
<  4.9  percent  of  the  GNP  growth  during  this  period,  and  21.8  percent  of  the  increase  in  the 
Federal  budget. 


On  a  federal  funds  basis,  national  defense 
Including  DOD  military  functions,  MAP,  AEC 
costs.  Selective  Service  and  emergency  plan- 
ning declined  from  56.2%  of  the  federal 
budget  in  1964  to  43.8%  In  1973.  This  ex- 
cludes trust  funds  from  the  accounting,  (p. 
1168  House  hearings) 

CONGRESS  MUST  LOOK  AHEAD 

Are  these  the  right  priorities,  the  right 
percentages  of  national  product  and  federal 
budget?  Should  the  defense  budget  continue 
to  decline  In  constant  dollars  In  the  years 
ahead?  By  how  much?  Should  it  stay  the 


same  or  rise?  These  are  questions  to  which 
Congress  should  address  itself.  In  general 
there  are  four  ways  in  which  Congress  can 
control  defense — fixing  the  total  budget,  ap- 
proving or  denying  individual  weapons  proj- 
ects, setting  overall  force  levels,  and  setting 
broad  strategies  and  policies  such  as  those 
Involving  U.S.  commitments.  To  be  effective. 
Congress  must  use  all  these  approaches.  If 
it  only  controls  the  money,  then  the  stra- 
tegic decisions  are  made  by  the  administra- 
tion. If  it  only  controls  weapons  and  forces, 
then  the  money  gets  out  of  hand.  This  paper 
concentrates    on    the    budgetary    approach. 


which  is  not  to  say  the  others  are  not  also 
Important. 

To  deal  with  the  broad  quesUons  of  na- 
tional priorities  and  the  defense  budget,  Con- 
gress must  look  ahead  and  possibly  even 
legislate  ahead.  To  what  extent  does  Congress 
do  this  now? 

1.  When  Congress  acts  on  an  annual  de- 
fense appropriation,  it  is  already  too  late  to 
make  anything  but  a  marginal  change  in  pri- 
orities for  that  fiscal  year.  As  the  following 
table  shows,  the  regular  defense  appropria- 
tion bills  are  generally  passed  by  Congress 
about  half  way  through  the  fiscal  year  to 
which  they  apply: 


Fiscal  year- 


1966 


1%9 


1970 


1971 


Authorization  act        .- - i^  ^  ^7 "     ^?S^^ :::::::::::  K^1I;JIS::::::::::::;::::  5^h!?1?i. 

^lr^^^'^Sr;;;;"^pp^oprla,^^-;:::::::::::::::::  Kl^'::::::;::;:::;:::  1^ 22:1969.:::::...- Juiy6,i970.. .,.. May  25, 1971. 


Last  maior  supplemental  appropriation 

Because  of  the  lead  time  in  planning  budg- 
ets and  forces,  the  Defense  Department  has 
little  fiexibUity  half  way  through  the  fiscal 
year  to  make  major  changes  in  its  program. 
Now,  in  August,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  too 
late  for  Congress  to  even  consider  the  basic 
level  of  the  fiscal  1972  defense  budget,  be- 
yond making  a  marginal  cut  of  a  very  few 
billion  dollars,  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  no  doubt  already  anticipated. 

Late  last  June  Senators  Proxmlre  and 
Mathias  sought  unsuccessfully  to  place  a 
$68  billion  ceiling  on  defense  outlays  for 
Fiscal  1972,  a  $7  billion  cut  from  the  ad- 
ministration's budget,  or  9  percent.  The 
Proxmire-Mathlas  amendment  was  placed  on 
the  continuing  resolution,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year,  to  avoid  the  argu- 
ment of  late  legislation.  But  one  of  the  main 
arguments  raised  against  it  on  the  Senate 
floor  was  that,  even  at  that  date,  it  would  be 
highly  disruptive  of  long  planned  programs, 
requiring  major  cuts  In  manpower,  cancel- 
lation of  procurement  contracts,  operation 
and  maintenance  reductions  and  base  clos- 
ings. The  Incident  seems  to  suggest  that 
even  on  the  opening  day  of  the  fiscal  year 
Congress  has  already  lost  much  of  its  influ- 
ence over  broad  priorities  for  that  year. 

2.  At  the  present  time,  whUe  Congress  Is 
looking  at  the  fiscal  1972  defense  budget,  the 
administration  is  already  far  along  in  plan- 
ning the  fiscal  1973  budget,  and  Is  doing  so 
without  any  guidance  from  Congress. 

The  administration's  annual  defense  budg- 
et planning  process  consists  of  27  steps.  It 
begins  in  January  with  a  Five  Tear  Defense 
Program  inherited  from  the  previous  cycle. 
It  ends  with  the  formiilatlon  of  a  new  five 
year  plan  and  Its  translation.  Just  before 
Christmas,  Into  a  budget  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  1073  budget,  thU 
process  began  in  January,  1971.  By  the  end 
of  July,  1971.  14  of  the  27  steps  had  been 


completed.  Included  in  the  14  completed 
steps  were  an  analysis  of  strategic  issues  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs;  strategic  guidance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  fiscal  guidance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Indicating  how  much 
money  could  be  spent  in  1973  and  follow- 
ing years;  an  outline  of  forces  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  within  these  constraints;  and  Pro- 
gram Objective  Memoranda  from  each  of  the 
services  detailing  changes  in  their  force 
levels,  support  and  activities  under  these 
policies.  In  September,  the  schedule  calls 
for  program  decisions  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  updating  of  the  Five  Year 
Defense  Program  to  cover  fiscal  1973-1977. 
Then  comes  review  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment auid  Budget  and  presentation  of  the 
fiscal  1973  budget  to  Congress  early  in  cal- 
endar 1972.  This  process  actually  looks  even 
farther  ahead  than  1977.  Step  number  13, 
completed  at  the  beginning  of  July,  con- 
sisted of  a  strategy  paper  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
dealing  with  a  defense  program  from  fiscal 
1974  to  1981. 

This  process  takes  place  with  no  formal 
participation  by  Congress.  The  documents  in- 
volved are  regarded  as  internal  papers  of  the 
administration  and  are  not  furnished  to  Con- 
gressional committees  dealing  with  defense. 
Nor  do  these  committees  appear  to  have 
sought  them.  Some  information  from  the 
documents  is  reflected  in  testimony  to  these 
committees  by  administration  witnesses  In 
closed  session. 

3.  The  most  basic  of  these  documents  In 
terms  of  looking  ahead  is  the  annually  up- 
dated Five  Tear  Defense  Program.  As  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  determine,  this  has  not 
been  furnished  to  Congreaslonal  commltteea 
even  on  a  secret  basis.  The  five  year  program 
Includes  money  totals  for  the  defense  depart- 
ment for  each  of  the  five  years.  These  figures 
have  not  been  Included  In  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  annual  report  to  Oongre—  even  In 


its  classified  form.  The  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  received  classified  Infor- 
mation from  the  Five  Year  Program  but  not 
the  document  Itself. 

4.  The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  requires  legislative  committees  to  esti- 
mate the  5-year  costs  of  legislation  they  en- 
act. To  comply  with  this  provision.  Chairman 
F.  Edward  Hubert  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  wrote  Secretary  lAlrd  last 
May  asking  for  6-year  projections.  Ijalrd  re- 
plied by  citing  the  dlfllctdty  of  making  such 
projections:  "As  you  know,  any  projection 
of  Defense  financial  requirements  beyond 
the  budget  year  is  extremely  tentative  at 
best.  Such  programs  as  may  be  proposed  by 
Defense  components  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  President  nor  have  they  been  sub- 
jected to  the  thorough  review  and  analysis  by 
my  staff  to  assure  that  they  represent  firm 
requirements  supportable  within  the  dollar 
levels  that  might  be  expected  to  be  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  future 
years."  Laird  went  on  to  say  that  "...  I 
can  also  provide  the  general  estimate  that 
to  support  the  5-year  forces  conlAlned  in  my 
Defense  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1972  De- 
fense budget,  authorizations  for  procurement 
and  RDT&E  in  the  /angs  of  $22-23  billion  (In 
fiscal  year  1972  dollars)  would  be  required  for 
each  of  the  next  5  years."  The  estimate  covers 
only  procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment— about  a  third  of  the  defense  budget — 
because  those  are  the  only  major  items  cov- 
ered in  the  authorization  bUl.  The  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  exempts  appropria- 
tions committees  from  making  five  year  es- 
timates. The  above  appears  to  be  the  closest 
Congress  has  yet  come  to  estUnatlng  defense 
costs  over  the  next  five  yean. 

6.  Behind  all  this  U  a  long  tradition  that 
the  administration  does  not  divulge  budget 
figures  until  they  are  formally  presented  to 
Ciongreas.   The   Oflloe   of   Management   and 
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Budget  has  a  govemment-wlde  policy  agalsxt 
such  dlBClosurea.  Some  believe  thla  la  the 
w»y  It  should  be  In  a  government  of  divided 
powers — that  the  executive  should  recom- 
mend, the  Congrees  approve,  and  that  Con- 
gress has  no  business  Intervening  In  an  ad- 
ministration recommendation  before  It  Is 
made.  On  the  otb«  band  It  can  be  argued 
that  the  need  for  Congrees  to  look  ahead  re- 
quires some  change  In  this  tradition.  Con- 
gives  Is  In  a  serious  box  If,  when  the  admin- 
istration makes  It  recommendations,  Con- 
grees has  already  lost  much  of  Its  flexibility  to 
entertain  a  range  of  possible  decisions. 

6.  There  is  obviously  a  substantial  question 
of  military  secrecy.  No  doubt  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  flve-year  costs  by  program  and 
element  would  tell  other  countries  a  lot 
about  n.S.  military  forces  and  strategy  In 
the  future.  But  this  should  not  stop  com- 
mittees from  dealing  with  future  costs  In 
closed  session.  Also,  It  may  be  that  a  general 
discussion  of  overall  five  year  defense  costs 
could  take  place  In  public  without  loss  of 
national  security.  If  the  projected  budgets 
were  budgets  of  restraint,  it  might  be  ben- 
eficial to  disclose  the  general  levels  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  hopes  that  it  would  follow 
equal  restraint. 

WHERE    IS    THE    DCTENSE    BTTTKSET    GOING? 

What  clues  are  presently  available  as  to 
the  futiire  course  of  the  defense  budget  un- 
der present  programs  and  policies?  There  are 
a  few: 

Laird's  on-the-record  estimate  of  $22-33 
billion  for  procurement  and  lUcO  over  the 
next  five  years  In  constant  dollars  Is  close  to 
the  recent  level. 

Laird  is  understood  also  to  have  made  an 
m-house  estimate  that  the  1972  outlay 
level — e76  billion,  now  growing  to  $77  bil- 
lion— when  carried  forward  in  constant  dol- 
lars will  provide  a  minimum  but  adequate 
defense  program  for  the  next  five  years  un- 
der the  world  situation  as  It  now  appears 
and  under  present  foreign  policies  and  strat- 
egies. Put  another  way,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appears  to  be  contemplating  a  defense 
budget  which  will  remain  the  same  In  con- 
stant doUars  over  the  next  five  years,  barring 
changes  In  situation  or  policy.  However,  there 
has  been  no  public  statement  to  this  effect. 

Since  the  gross  national  product  and  fed- 
eral budget  are  growing,  this  would  mean 
the  defense  share  of  both  would  continue  to 
decline,  probably  reaching  6%  or  less  of  the 
national  product  in  a  few  years  and  probably 
going  below  30%  of  the  federal  budget. 

Brookings  Institution  (Setting  National 
Priorities,  the  1973  Budget)  projects  present 
Nixon  doctrine  defense  policies  as  resulting 
in  a  defense  budget  slightly  down  in  real 
terms  In  five  years,  even  after  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam.  But  It  estimated  this  would 
represent  about  6  per  cent  of  the  national 
output,  compared  with  slightly  under  7  per- 
cent today.  It  outlined  higher  and  lower 
defense  budget  options. 

The  net  Import  of  Brookings'  review  of 
the  entire  federal  budget,  and  all  its  parts, 
in  the  future  Is  that  between  now  and  1976 
very  little  "fiscal  dividend"  or  new  money 
to  meet  public  needs  becomes  available  un- 
der present  policies.  Brookings  concludes  that 
thoee  who  believe  various  public  needs 
should  take  higher  priority  must  consider 
increases  In  taxes  or  taking  funds  from  other 
parts  of  the  budget. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  Congress  should 
look  at  whether  the  protected  present  defense 
program  Is  the  right  level.  To  do  this  Con- 
gress must  begin  looking  ahead  now. 

BSCOMMENDATIOWS 

1.  As  a  first  step,  we  should  request  the 
Defense  Department  to  make  available  more 
information  on  Its  defense  budget  projec- 
tions. More  specifically: 

a.  The  5-year  defense  program  budget 
totals  for  each  year  In  actual  and  constant 
doUara. 


b.  The  5-year  totals  broken  down  by  pro- 
grams, such  as  strategic  forces,  general  pur- 
poses, intelligence  and  communications,  alr- 
Uft-sealift.  etc. 

c.  In  order  for  the  budget  totals  to  be 
meaningful,  there  should  be  an  explanation 
of  how  they  are  arrived  at.  For  example,  one 
pooslble  way  Is  to  assume  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  budget  level.  Another  is  to  project 
actual  programs  and  compute  their  future 
ooets. 

d.  Five  year  projections  of  the  defense 
budget  as  a  percent  of  national  product. 

e.  Five  year  projections  of  defense  budget 
as  percent  of  federal  budget. 

f.  The  fiscal  guidance  being  used  In  plan- 
ning the  FY  1973  budget  and  beyond. 

g.  General  budgetary  policies  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Defense  Department.  In  gen- 
eral will  the  defense  program  in  real  terms 
be  allowed  to  grow?  Will  the  baseline  grow 
or  decline  in  constant  dollars?  Will  any  of 
the  Vietnam  saving,  in  terms  of  constant 
dollars,  be  transferred  to  the  baseline? 

Probably  most  of  this  information  could 
be  made  public.  It  is  possible  that  some 
should  be  given  to  Congress  In  classified 
foim. 

2.  Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  re- 
quire its  existing  committees: 

a.  To  make  sjjeciflc  studies  of  the  future 
of  the  defense  budget,  particularly  for  the 
next  five  years. 

b.  To  specifically  review  the  Five  Year  De- 
fense Program  and  the  documents  involved 
in  administration  planning  of  the  defense 
budget  for  years  ahead,  including  the  strat- 
egies, assumptions,  and  estimates  contained 
In  them. 

c.  To  look  at  the  future  of  defense  spend- 
ing in  terms  of  the  overall  federal  budget 
and  national  economy. 

d.  To  formulate  their  own  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  defense  budget  over 
the  next  five  ye«u^. 

e.  To  investigate  possible  ways  In  which 
Congress,  while  retaining  control  over  an- 
nual appropriations,  could  also  Increase  its 
influence  over  future  defense  budgets  In  ad- 
vance, perhaps  by  legislating  ahead.  (One 
poasibllity:  multi-year  authorization  bills, 
annually  revised,  and  covering  the  whole  de- 
fense budget,  while  retaining  annual  appro- 
priations. ) 

Probably  the  committees  Involved  should 
be  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committeee,  although  others  are  possible. 
Such  legislation  could  be  an  amendment  to 
the  Procurement  Authorization  Bill. 

3.  One  poasible  further  step  would  be  for 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  this  year  which 
would  set  or  express  substantive  policies  as 
to  the  defense  budget  for  the  next  five  years. 
This  could  take  the  form  of : 

a.  An  expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress 
as  to  general  policies.  For  example  that  the 
defense  budget  in  real  terms  should  not  in- 
crease and  If  i)oeslble  should  decline,  that 
the  defense  percent  of  national  output 
should  continue  to  decline,  that  the  percent 
of  federal  budget  should  continue  to  de- 
cline. Figures  oould  be  Included  on  the  goals. 

b.  Legislation  of  a  5-year  defense  budget 
celling  on  outlays  or  total  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority. This  Idea  has  some  serious  problems, 
at  least  at  the  present  time.  If  the  ceiling 
is  set  at  present  levels  It  becomes  a  mandate 
not  to  cut.  If  It  Is  set  low  It  would  have  to 
be  an  arbitrary  celling  assuming  conditions 
In  the  future  that  cannot  be  known.  Such 
legislation  ahead,  however,  might  be  more 
realistic  after  thorough  committee  studies 
on  the  five  year  defense  prospects.  In  view  of 
this.  It  Is  not  recommended  now. 

Broad  sense  of  Congress  policies  as  in  (a) 
above,  might  however  be  included  in  the 
legislation  in  Recommendation  2. 

AMENDMXlrr    NO.    438 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  taMe.) 
Mr.   NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 


ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
H.R.  8687.  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    437 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SAXBE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Proxmire, 
and  Mr.  Mathias)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  8687,  the  military 
procurement  authorization  blU. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS  ON  HOUSINQ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  hold  3  days  of  hearings — October  13, 
14  and  15,  1971— on  S.  1671,  the  Housing 
Institutions  Modernization  Act  of  1971. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  each 
day  and  will  be  held  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl,  S.  1671.  for 
which  I  have  just  annoimced  hearings, 
has  a  niunber  of  provisions  which  involve 
basic  policy  decisions  relative  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Federal  Home  loan  Bank 
System.  The  subcommittee  will  hold 
these  hearings  to  bring  out  and  explain 
these  issues  before  the  public  and  inter- 
ested savings  and  loan  officials,  as  well 
as  Members  of  the  Congress.  The  sub- 
committee will  want  to  study  the  pro- 
posals in  the  bill  and  most  likely  to  con- 
sider them  in  c(hi junction  with  the  pend- 
ing report  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Financial  Institutions  and  Regula- 
tions which  is  due  in  December. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  pro- 
posals in  the  bill  involves  the  Federal 
chartering  of  stock  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  the  conversion  of  existing 
Federal  mutual  associations  to  stock  as- 
sociations. Because  of  the  many  questions 
received  by  the  subcommittee  on  this,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Preston  Martin,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  hoan  Bank  Board 
and  requested  his  comments  on  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  me  and  Mr.  Martin  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Eis  follows: 

JtJl-T  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Pkeston  Martin, 

Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pres:  You  will  recall  that,  when  I 
Introduced  S.  1671,  the  Housing  Institutions 
Modemlzatian  Act  of  1971,  I  referred  to  the 
necessity  for  careful  consideration  of  several 
provisions  In  the  bUl,  particularly  Title  I, 
which  would  authorize  Federal  mutual  asso- 
ciations to  convert  to  Federal  stock  associa- 
tions. 

According  to  Information  I  have  received, 
this  propKieal  raises  two  basic  Issues  which 
I  would  appreciate  having  you  explain  more 
fully. 

The  first  one  has  to  do  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  strong  management  structure  dedi- 
cated to  the  continuation  of  the  institution 
In  the  best  tradition  of  the  savings  and  loan 
business.  Concern  has  been  expreesed  that 
the  new  authcxlty  would  create  posslbllitiee 
for  corporate  raiding  or  corporate  'take-over" 
by  persons  interested  primarily  In  a  quick 
profit.  Conversations  offer  huge  opportunl- 
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ties  for  abuses  unless  ths  Board  ezsrclses 
tight  rein  over  the  arrangaments.  I  sasume 
that  the  Board  shares  this  concern  In  vlaw 
of  its  current  moratorium  on  conversions  of 
State-chartered  associations.  A  statement  on 
the  Board's  plan  to  avoid  abuses  or  liarmful 
"take-overs"  would  be  helpful.  I  would  also 
appreciate  any  plans  you  may  have  and  the 
procedure  you  would  follow  on  lifting  the 
current  moratorium  on  State-cbartered  as- 
sociations. You  might  also  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  opinion  of  Counsel  on  the  ade- 
quacy (O.  existing  statutes  to  sup^^rlse  the 
proposed  Federal  stock  assodaUons. 

Another  Item  of  prime  importance  relates 
to  the  AprU  19  cut-off  date.  I  should  i*- 
preclate  your  elaboration  on  the  probable 
procedure  for  treating  the  various  kinds  of 
accounts  before  and  after  that  date.  A  ques- 
tion of  equity  has  been  raised  about  those 
accounts  of  long  standing  which  were  closed 
out  prior  to  the  cut-off  date.  Also  what  Is 
proposed  when  the  years  roll  by  before  a 
conversion  takes  place  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  depositors  at  the  conversion 
date  were  newcomers  since  the  cut-off  date. 
I  can  think  of  other  equally  puzzling  situa- 
tions. A  statement  from  the  Board  on  this 
would  be  helpful. 

One  statement  made  by  you  on  the  stock 
conversion  proposal  puzzles  me.  I  refer  to  the 
claim  that  equity  capital  raised  by  stock  as- 
sociations would  remedy  the  reserve  problem 
and  would  provide  Increased  investment 
funds  for  housing.  You  made  some  reference 
to  the  multiplier  benefit  of  capital  raised 
through  ctock  subscriptions.  In  your  reply,  I 
wish  that  you  would  explain  how  It  works 
and  make  reference  to  such  benefits  now  ap- 
parent among  existing  State  stock  associa- 
tions. 

There  are  other  questions  which  need  to 
be  raised  about  provisions  In  the  biU.  I  In- 
tend to  study  these  further  and,  as  neces- 
sary, submit  further  questions  later  on. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

John  Spakkman, 

TcoolMj  Home  Loan  Bank  Boaso, 

Washington,  D.C,  Sept.  1, 1971. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  13,  1971,  concerning  the 
Board's  legislative  proposal  to  allow  Federal 
associations  to  Issue  capital  stock.  This  pro- 
posal Is  contained  In  section  101  of  Title  I  of 
the  "Housing  Institutions  Modernization  Act 
of  1971"  which  you  Introduced  as  S.  1671. 

Initially  I  shall  summarize  the  Board's 
feelings  on  the  questions  you  have  raised  and 
then  I  shall  cover  them  In  somewhat  greater 
deUil. 

The  Board  is  keenly  aware  of  the  need  to 
preserve  sound  management  and  to  preclude 
soundly  operated  associations  being  dis- 
rupted by  raiding  or  harassment.  There  are 
many  possible  tools  the  Board  oould  use  for 
these  purposes:  managerial  and  financial 
qualification  standards,  disclosure  of  conver- 
sion plans,  management  contracts,  and  other 
practices  normally  employed  by  corporations 
to  retain  and  provide  Incentives  for  key  per- 
sonnel. The  Board  will  of  course  be  heavily 
Influenced  by  the  views  and  suggestions  of 
your  Committee  which  has  observed  the  oper- 
ations of  other  financial  systems  faced  with 
similar  problems.  We  also  look  forward  to  the 
spieclflc  suggestions  of  Indtistry  representa- 
tives who  have  had  extensive  experience  with 
the  stock  form.  This  Board  Is  oommlttsd  to  a 
fiexlble  and  practical  solution  to  this  quas- 
tlon. 

With  respect  to  ths  AprU  IB,  1071  out-off 
date,  a  number  of  means  are  available  to  min- 
imize any  inequities.  Here  too,  ws  hope  to 
draw  on  the  counsel  of  your  Committee  and 


industry  representatives.  Finally,  I  believe  we 
can  demonstrate  quite  clearly  that  the 
leverage  factor  of  equity  capital  makes  pos- 
sible substantial  savings  growth,  thus  adding 
to  Indvistry  reserves  and  the  avallabUlty  of 
mortgage  funds  for  housing. 

Tour  first  question  dealt  with  the  regula- 
tory controls  which  the  Board  would  exercise 
in  implementing  ssotlon  101  In  (vder  to  pre- 
serve strong  management  structures. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Board  regards 
the  preservation  of  existing  strong  manage- 
ment structures  as  a  matter  of  the  first  pub- 
lic importance.  The  Board  Is  well  aware  that, 
without  a  skillful  and  experienced  cadre  of 
savings  and  loan  executives,  the  Industry 
cannot  carry  out  the  mandates  of  Congress 
and  of  the  several  states  to  foster  thrift  and 
home-ownership,  safety  and  economically. 
This  requires  long-term  credit  granting  with 
a  strong  community  service  orientation,  often 
at  the  expense  of  short-term  profitability. 
New  entrants  into  the  indiistry  via  the  ac- 
quisition route  have  a  mixed  record  In  this 
req>ect.  The  new  housing  programs  developed 
In  the  past  few  yecuv  likewise  require  Increas- 
ing housing  sophistication  and  experience. 
Many  of  our  most  serious  problem  cases  and 
FBLIC  support  cases  have  Involved  associa- 
tions with  Inexperienced  managements  which 
have  overstressed  short-term,  often  specula- 
tive, gains. 

In  connection  with  Its  study  of  the  bill,  the 
Board  has  given  careful  consideration  to 
managerial  and  financial  qualification  stand- 
ards for  persons  attempting  to  take  over  as- 
sociations, while  preserving  marketability  of 
shares.  This  procedure  would  t>e  an  extension 
of  existing  procedures  (section  408  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act)  in  proposed  take  overs 
by  corporations.  Also,  applicants  for  insur- 
ance of  accounts  are  now  subject  to  detaUed 
Inquiry  and  exacting  standards.  Under  exist- 
ing regulations  and  under  our  recently  re- 
vised examination  procedures  we  obtain  de- 
tailed management  information.  Finally,  the 
establishment  of  Increased  controls  and  In- 
formation on  qualifications  was  one  of  the 
important  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Friend  Study. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  qualification 
standards  In  this  area  should  be  set  no  lower 
than  those  applicable  to  persons  applying  for 
Insurance  of  accounts  de  novo.  In  fact,  It 
seems  logical  that  an  even  greater  degree  of 
scrutiny  would  be  In  order,  since  the  Insur- 
ance Corporation's  risk  of  loss  from  bad  man- 
agement Is  considerably  greater  in  the  case 
of  an  existing  association  with  millions  of 
doUars  of  deposits. 

A  second  procedure  which  seems  appro- 
priate to  the  Board  is  disclosure  of  the  con- 
version plan,  operating  restUts  and  other  In- 
formation to  the  savers.  The  disclosure  would 
have  to  be  suflldently  extensive  to  allow  the 
savers  to  form  an  accurate  estimation  of 
thoee  proposing  to  (^>erate  the  association 
after  conversion.  In  order  to  achieve  speedy 
processing  and  to  i»ev«it  an  undue  paper- 
work burden,  we  would  develop  a  standard 
disclosure  prooedtiree  with  variations  for  lo- 
cal clrcumetancas,  In  torms  readily  under- 
stood by  the  average  saver. 

There  are,  certain  additional  requirements 
which  the  Board  would  consider  establishing 
In  order  to  assure  the  fairness  and  safety  of 
any  plan  of  conversion.  These  requirements 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  pos- 
sibility of  "raiding".  Assurance  of  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  level  of  net  worth 
would  be  a  condition  of  conversion  and  rea- 
sonable resections  could  be  placed  on  the 
payment  of  cash  dividends  on  stock  so  that 
there  would  not  be  a  dissipation  of  net 
worth.  Moreover,  management  contracts 
might  be  allowable,  since  they  are  employed 
In  other  stock  corporations  as  a  method  of 
Instiring  continuity  of  valuable  executive 
talent. 

As  you  can  see  from  the  foregoing,  the  pos- 
sible toots  for  the  prevention  of  disruption 


and  raiding  and  the  combinations  In  wbl(di 
they  may  be  used  ars  quite  numerous.  The 
Board  very  deliberately  did  not  q>eolfy  any 
of  these  tooU  In  section  101  of  the  Mod- 
ernisation Act,  but  preferred  to  leave  unen- 
cumbered Its  discretionary  regulatory  au- 
thority under  section  6  (a)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Aot.  We  realize  that  the  selection 
of  the  best  oomblnation  of  these  tools  Is  a 
function  of  both  fut\ire  and  past  experience. 
Because  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry  and  the  difficulty  of 
ptffecting  statutory  provisions,  we  believe 
that  the  public  interest  In  this  complicated 
arsa  would  best  be  served  If  the  Board  were 
provided  with  the  maximum  amount  of  flex- 
ibility in  determining  the  mix  of  regulatory 
procedures  which  would  most  appropriate 
balance  the  requirements  of  marketability, 
economic  freedcsn.  and  stability  of  manage- 
ment. 

n 

You  also  asked  two  questions  relating  to 
the  April  19, 1B71  cut-off  date.  The  first  ques- 
tion concerned  the  treatment  of  accounts 
terminate  before  the  date,  and  the  second 
related  to  the  treatment,  after  the  date  had 
long  passed,  of  those  accounts  established 
after  the  dato.  A  cut-off  date  is.  of  ooxirat, 
absolutely  necessary  In  order  to  avoid  shifts 
of  funds  anK>ng  Instltutltms  for  speculative 
purposes  and  to  prevoit  windfall  profits; 
April  19  (or  an  eaiiler  date  set  by  the  In- 
stitution) was  selected  as  the  last  day  before 
the  public  announcement  of  the  le^slatlon. 

The  Board  recognizes  the  element  of  in- 
equity in  isolated  cases  where  an  account 
of  long-standing  was  closed  out  Just  before 
the  cut-off  date.  The  essential  purpose  of  a 
cut-off  date  Is  to  prohibit  a  reward  to  those 
who  make  deposits  after  that  date.  The  Board 
does  not,  therefore,  have  a  fixed  position 
against  a  plan  whereby  an  association  might 
propose  to  make  some  of  the  aforementioned 
cases  eligible.  Thus,  a  management  might 
come  up  with  an  equitable  plan  which  would 
pick  up  prior  savers  for  some  past  time  period. 

There  Is  a  significant  problem  with  req;>ect 
to  those  associations  which  do  not  act  xintll 
a  substantial  period  of  time  has  passed  since 
the  cut-off  date,  because  they  would  have  to 
obtain  the  affirmative  vote  of  many  depos- 
itors who  had  come  in  since  the  date  who 
normally  would  not,  therefore,  participate  In 
the  distribution  of  stock  In  the  association. 
We  would  hold  to  the  April  IB  date  until  such 
time  as  conversions  under  that  date  were 
no  longer  practicable  and  then  consider  con- 
fidentially, of  course,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  cut-off  date. 

A  cut-off  date  which  Is  known  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  revision  might  Itself  create  a  prob- 
lem In  that  It  might  provide  an  inducement 
for  temporary  fiows  of  funds  to  or  from  un- 
converted associations.  It  would  certainly 
be  against  the  public  Interest  to  adopt  con- 
version policies  which  might  disrupt  the 
normal  fiow  of  savings  into  housing  In  any 
markets.  This  problem  is  not  lnsurmo\intable, 
however,  and  could  be  dealt  with  in  several 
ways,  such  as  restrictions  on  advertising  by 
associations  concerning  conversions. 

The  questions  you  have  raised  with  respect 
to  the  cut-off  dato  again  point  up  the  great 
need  for  administrative  flextbUlty  in  the  han- 
dling of  conversions.  Many  different  plans 
may  be  fair  to  savers  and  consistent  with 
stability  in  fiow  and  stock  of  funds  depend- 
ing on  timing  and  a  variety  of  local  condi- 
tions. The  fixing  of  spedflc  dates  and  pro- 
cedures by  law  may  be  Inoonslstont  with  the 
missions  the  Congress  hss  set  for  the  Board, 
nx 

You  also  asked  several  questions  concern- 
ing equity  capital  which  would  he  raised 
under  the  authority  In  the  propcasd  bill: 
How  the  equity  capital  would  provide  in- 
creased Investment  for  housing,  how  It 
would  affect  the  ressrve  problem,  and  what 
its  multiplier  effects  are. 
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Tbera  are  «aa«ntuUy  two  typ«a  of  capital 
vtilcb  are  preaently  unaTailabla  to  tbe  ma- 
jority of  aaaodatlons  B<dely  because  of  ttietr 
mutual  nature.  The  first  and  moet  erltleal 
la  the  normal  equity  coital  ralaed  thxoush 
■ale  of  stock.  This  Is  partloularly  needed  In 
areas  of  rapid  growth  and  capital  deflclt. 
Such  sales  therefore  provide  a  benefldal  re- 
gional reallocation  of  funds  from  areas  of 
aavlnga  surplus  to  areas  of  bousing  deficit. 
Thus,  the  sale  of  stock  supplements  the 
Board's  advances  mechanism  and  secondary 
mortgage  market  and  the  power  of  aaeocla- 
tlons  to  buy  and  sell  partlclpatloiis — all  of 
which  were  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
the  same  reallocatlonal  purpoee.  The  ability 
to  offer  stock  in  the  acqvilsltlon  of  other  as- 
sociations also  enables  associations  to 
achieve  increased  economies  of  scale  through 
mergers,  thus  in^)roviDg  their  ability  to 
compete   for    savings   to    be   employed    for 

h0\18ll^. 

The  second  type  of  "unobtainable"  cap- 
ital is  subordinated  debt  capital  which,  as 
you  may  recall,  was  made  legally  available 
to  associations  through  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  This  type 
of  capital  was  not  made  available,  however, 
as  a  matter  of  practical  fact.  As  you  can  ap- 
preciate, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  Induce 
investors  to  accept  a  subordinated  capital 
note  position  in  a  mutual  institution  since 
the  financial  effect  of  such  a  relationship  is 
to  put  them  last  in  line  in  terms  of  their 
claim  on  net  assets  in  liquidation.  In  other 
words,  a  subordinated  capital  note  holder 
would  demand  that  a  capital  stock  Interest 
be  present  and  subordinated  to  his  claim.  In 
short,  the  effect  of  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion to  issue  capital  stock  would  be  to  make 
a  practical  reality  of  the  existing  authoriza- 
tion to  issue  subordinated  debt,  which 
would  then  be  employed  in  the  housing  mar- 
ket. Moreover,  while  I  was  California  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Commissioner,  we  resolved 
several  supervisory  and  other  problems  cen- 
tered around  Inadequate  capital  structure 
by  means  of  the  subordinated  capital  note 
device. 

Tour  questions  concerning  the  reserve  re- 
quirement and  the  multiplier  effect  are 
closely  related.  In  rapidly  growing  areas  the 
normal  situation  Is  a  rise  in  both  savings 
flows  and  bousing  demand.  Associations  in 
those  areas  are  hindered  from  meeting  the 
boviaing  demand  since  net  worth  does  not 
rise  as  fast  as  savings.  This  causes  man- 
agements to  tend  to  slow  down  savings  in 
order  to  avoid  violation  of  their  reserve  re- 
quirements. The  multiplier  effect  occurs  here 
since  each  additional  dollar  of  net  worth  will 
support  $12  In  new  savings  under  our  current 
reserve  regulations.  There  is  a  legal  limit 
and,  from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  a  prac- 
tical limit  to  our  ability  to  achieve  these 
effects  by  changing  our  reserve  regulations. 
This  relationship  of  net  worth  to  liabilities 
Is  also  germane  to  the  advances  policy  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System.  The  Bocurd 
as  a  matter  of  prudent  policy  takes  the  level 
of  net  worth  of  member  associations  into  ac- 
count when  detenninlng  the  individual  and 
overall  level  of  advances  which  may  be 
outstanding. 

Moreover,  there  are  advantages  to  the 
ability  to  Issue  stock  beyond  those  mentioned 
above.  For  example,  stock  can  be  issued  to 
purchase  affiliated  businesses  without  dilut- 
ing the  association's  assets  as  would  be  the 
case  in  a  cash  acquisition, 
rv 

We  are  concerned  about  an  inappropriately 
timed  lifting  of  the  moratorium  on  conver- 
sion to  state-chartered  associations  in  an 
environment  which  would  not  also  permit 
reasonable  access  by  Federal  associations  to 
the  capital  stock  form.  However,  we  may  be 
reaching  the  limit  because  of  the  length  of 
time  that  the  current  moratorium  has  been 
in  effect.  We  brieve  that  it  is  manifestly 


unfair  for  Federal  associations  not  to  have 
the  option  of  operating  under  the  ci4>ital 
stock  form  and  that  the  absence  of  such  an 
option  poees  a  threat  to  the  oontlnued  via- 
bility of  the  dual  chartering  system. 

Tou  also  asked  that  our  Qeneral  Counsel 
provide  your  Committee  with  an  opinion  on 
the  adequacy  of  existing  statutes  to  supervise 
the  proposed  Federal  stock  aasooiatlons.  This 
is  in  process  of  preparation  and  will  be  pro- 
vided you  and  your  Committee  in  the  near 
future.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  our  ability  to  supervise  the 
proposed  stock  associations,  and  in  particu- 
lar our  ability  to  insure  stability  and  f  almeaa 
in  the  conversion  process,  depends  in  very 
large  measure  on  our  human  resources.  An 
adequate  statute  is,  as  you  suggest,  a  matter 
of  prime  importance;  but  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  have  an  adequate  staff  to  insure 
that  conversions  plans  fully  protect  the  man- 
agement and  the  shareholders. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  other  questions 
that  you  would  like  to  discuss,  and  I  would 
certainly  be  pleased  to  review  them  with 
you.  We  have  been  studying  this  problem  ex- 
tensively for  the  past  18  months  and  are  gen- 
erally prepared  to  move  ahead  in  implement- 
ing the  Modemlzation  Act  shortly  after  it  has 
been  favorably  considered  by  your  Committee 
and  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

PaZSTON  Mastim, 

Chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD'S  STATEMENT 
TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  POLICY 
COMMTITEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  statement  I 
made  to  the  Democratic  Policy  Commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Okntlxmxn:  At  our  last  meeting  on  July 
27,  we  had  agreed  upon  a  legislative  pro- 
gram that  could  well  have  assured  an  ad- 
journment sine  dfc  sometime  before  Novem- 
ber. That  was  before  the  August  recess.  It 
was  before  the  wage-price  freeze.  It  was  be- 
fore the  President's  request  for.  among  other 
things,  certain  changes  in  the  tax  laws  which 
he  seeks  as  a  way  of  restoring  the  Nation's 
economy. 

The  consideration  of  many  of  these  pro- 
posals Is  now  underway  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Obviously  their 
consideration  wUl  consume  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  as  they  wind  their  way 
through  the  legislative  process,  snuffing  out. 
any  prospects,  I  think,  for  a  final  adjourn- 
ment before  late  in  the  year. 

It  should  be  said — and  I  think  all  of  us 
would  agree  both  as  Senators  and  as  Demo- 
crats— that  though  its  timing  may  be  crit- 
icized, the  call  for  a  temporary  price-wage 
freeze  and  for  a  close  examination  of  the 
economy  deserves  commendation  and  an  ex- 
peditious, thorough,  and  effective  response 
by  the  Congress.  In  short,  those  measures — 
and  I  would  include  all  measures  from  every 
responsible  quarter — designed  to  stimulate 
employment,  to  control  Inflation,  to  grant 
tax  relief  where  it  Is  justified  and  to  give 
consideration  to  those  moet  In  need,  deserve 
our  highest  priority  from  the  legislative 
standp)olnt. 

By  no  means,  in  other  words,  do  I  believe 
that  we  as  Senators  should  accept  without 
question  or  rubber-stamp  so  to  speak  the 
program  offered  by  the  President.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  offered  with  that  in  mind.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  President  seeks  that 


kind  of  disposition.  The  fact  is,  by  calling  for 
the  freeze  on  wages  and  prices — an  action 
advocated  by  many  of  us  long  ago— the  stag* 
has  at  last  been  set  to  examine  thoroughly 
from  a  Congressional  standpoint  every  pro- 
posal that  will  get  this  Nation  back  on  the 
road  to  full  employment,  economic  stability, 
and  prosperity;  and  to  do  so  without  sacrific- 
ing other  priorities. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  schedule  of 
remaining  business  agreed  upon  ItMt  July, 
It  would  appear  that  12  of  those  items  have 
yet  to  be  acted  upon:  welfare  reform,  the 
Water  Quality  Act  extension,  MiUtary  Pro- 
curement (which  will  be  the  Senate's  busi- 
ness pending  the  disposition  of  the  Draft 
Conference  report),  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  amendments,  a  package  of  con- 
sumer legislation  (including  no-fault  in- 
surance, warranties,  the  consumer  agency, 
etc.).  Foreign  Aid,  National  Transportation, 
minimum  wage.  Omnibus  Crime  mid  Nar- 
cotics, plus  two  major  biUs  that  require  ini- 
tial House  action — Urban  Aid/Revenue  Shar- 
ing and  Health  Insurance.  Together,  then, 
with  the  5  remaining  appropriations  bills — ' 
Military  Construction,  Department  of  De- 
fense, Foreign  Aid,  District  of  Columbia  and 
a  Supplemental — this,  as  the  Senate  re- 
cessed, was  to  have  been  the  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

Now  added  to  the  list  is  the  economic  pack- 
age. It  is  to  this  matter  that  I  would  like 
the  Policy  Committee  to  address  itself  today. 
Without  delving  too  deeply  into  specifics.  It 
Is  quite  apparent  that  a  great  deal  of  room 
remains  for  Congressional  initiatives  In  this 
whole  area.  It  Is  apparent  that  there  is  al- 
ready recognition  of  that  fact  in  the  Ho\ise. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  the  specifics  put  forth 
by  the  President  have  been  met  with  wide 
support.  That  has  been  the  case  with  the 
suggestion  to  accelerate  the  Income  tax  ex- 
emption and  standard  deduction  Increases. 

At  the  same  time,  much  concern  has  been 
expressed  about  the  Imbalance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  in  favor  of  big  business.  To- 
day more  than  one  quarter  of  our  plant  pro- 
ductive capacity  lies  idle.  In  such  circum- 
stances, there  Is  little  justification.  It  Is 
argued,  for  giving  business  about  $6  billion 
more  In  tax  relief  for  the  year  through  the 
Investment  credit  after  already  having 
granted  it  $4  bUllon  by  liberalizing  the  de- 
preciation rules.  At  least  a  part  of  that  $9 
billion  total  In  yearly  revenue  loss,  it  Is  said, 
could  better  be  spent  elsewhere  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  aichleve  the  same  ends:  jobs  and 
economic  stimulation.  For  much  of  the  same 
reason  concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
excise  tax  repeal  on  auto  sales.  This  repre- 
sents another  t2.2  billion  or  thereabouts  in 
revenue  loss. 

I  would  think,  too,  that  we  should  proceed 
with  extreme  care  In  effecting  any  permanent 
revenue  losses.  That  the  economy  is  In  de- 
plorable shape  today  does  not  warrant  ac- 
tions that  will  jeopardize  efforts  to  meet 
the  problems  of  tomorrow  when  the  economy 
has  been  restored. 

Another  request  by  the  Administration 
which  gives  concern  is  the  so-called  DISC 
proposal  whereby  about  a  billion  dollars  In 
tax  relief  would  be  given  annually  to  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  export  trade.  Without 
commenting  on  the  merits  of  this  sugges- 
tion, our  International  payments  and  ex- 
port-import problems  are  well  known.  But 
there  no  doubt  are  a  number  of  other  ways 
to  attack  these  problems  other  than  tax 
subsidies.  For  example,  maintaining  U.S. 
troops  abroad  alone  adds  many  billions  to 
the  imbeilance  every  year,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  some  headway  can  be  made  In  reducing 
this  excessive  cost  before  the  year  Is  out. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  Is  much 
room  for  modifications  and  additions  to  the 
Administration's  package  on  the  economy. 
There  is  room  for  Improvement  and  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  approach  it  with  that  in 
mind.    What    is    now    a    proposal    that    la 
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weighted  towards  business  in  Its  stimulative 
Impact  on  the  economy  may  perhaps  be 
sliifted  to  i>rovlda  tta«  stlmuliu  through 
greater  tax  relief  to  consumers  with  low  and 
moderate  incomes.  Instecwl  of  giving  up  912 
to  $15  billion  in  yearly  federal  revenues  to 
the  business  community,  as  is  proposed  in 
the  Admlnisrtiratlon's  package,  a  more  effec- 
tive recovery  and  Job-producing  effort  may 
be  generated  directly  through  consumers 
and  wage-earners. 

And  since  the  question  of  welfare  reform 
nas  arisen  in  connection  with  the  eoonooilc 
program,  I  think  a  word  ought  to  be  said 
about  that  subject.  This  meas\ire  Is  on  our 
schedule  of  remaining  legislation,  and 
though  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  given  priority  con- 
sideration to  the  President's  latest  requests. 
I  would  hope  along  with  the  President  that 
welfare,  too,  can  be  reported  for  action  by 
the  Senate  before  the  adjournment  sine  die. 
The  case  of  Urban  Aid  is  less  clear  since  Its 
revenue  features  remain  under  considera- 
tion In  the  House. 

In  discussing  the  various  ways  to  approach 
the  economic  program  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing recommendations  before  the  Caucus,  I 
know  that  the  Policy  Committee  and  others 
who  will  be  consulted  will  keep  In  mind  the 
Jurisdictional  Interests  of  our  various  sub- 
stantive committees  that  are  charged  with 
primary  responsibility  In  these  areas — the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Labor  Committee, 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  others.  Still,  I  think  it 
possible  that  from  a  procedural  standpoint 
as  Senators  and  as  the  Majority  party  In 
the  Senate,  we  should  agree  upon  certain 
fundamentals  that  ought  to  be  contained  In 
any  economic  program:  its  balance.  Its 
equity,  Its  direction,  what  happens  after  the 
freeze  expires,  the  need  for  welfare  reform, 
urban  assistance,  and  so  forth. 

Moreover,  In  considering  the  President's 
economic  package,  I  believe  we  would  agree 
that  we  should  not  oppose  for  the  sake  of 
opposition.  When  we  do  differ,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  offer  constructive  alternatives. 
What  matters  Is  not  the  political  fortunes 
of  Democrats  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  next 
Presidential  election.  What  matters  is  the 
state  of  an  economy  long-neglected  and  its 
depressing  Impact  on  the  well-being  of  the 
people. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  It  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  Majority  in  the  Senate  will  work — 
not  in  resistance  to  but  in  cooperation  with 
the  President  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
produced  an  economic  program  which  will 
restore  the  Nation's  economic  vigor  by  mar- 
shaling the  efforts  not  only  of  business  but 
of  all  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend President  Nixon  for  the  bold  and 
comprehensive  attack  on  the  Nation's 
economic  problems  which  he  announced 
during  the  recent  adjournment  of 
Congress.  I  believe  this  "change  in  the 
game  plan"  had  become  necessary, 
though  I  do  not  concur  with  those  who 
say  It  Is  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  too 
late.  The  President's  previous  "game 
plan"  slowed  the  inflationary  spiral  and 
created  a  climate  In  which  the  new 
policies  may  have  an  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed. A  year  ago  such  a  policy  would  have 
been  unacceptable  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans.  Today,  I  find  my  people  In 
Nebraska  largely  willing  to  give  the  new 
policy  a  chance. 

There  ts  much  of  psychology  In  eco- 
nomics, as  any  economist  knows,  and  I 
believe  the  President's  plan  Is  the  rlirht 


psychological  move  at  the  right  time.  I 
compliment  him  on  his  courage,  his 
Judgment,  and  his  timing. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent saw  fit,  as  a  part  oif  his  new  eco- 
nomic package,  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  the  proposed  Family  Assistance 
Plan  for  reforming  welfare.  I  have  been 
very  much  distressed  by  the  preclpltous- 
ness  with  which  it  appeared  for  a  time 
this  plan  might  be  adopted  by  Congress. 

The  debate  on  HJi.  1  in  the  House 
showed  up  Its  many  weaknesses  and  the 
need  for  much  more  exhaustive  suialysls 
of  the  best  means  for  reforming  the 
existing  welfare  system.  House  passage 
of  the  measure  In  exactly  the  form  re- 
ported by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee placed  heavy  pressure  upon  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  to  act  quickly  or 
face  the  wrath  both  of  the  welfare-at- 
any-prlce  lobby  and  HEW. 

Now  the  President,  by  his  recent  ac- 
tion, has  Indicated  his  willingness  to  per- 
mit the  Senate  time  to  give  this  issue 
the  depth  smd  scope  of  consideration  it 
deserves.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  avail  itself  responsibly  of  that  op- 
portunity and  that,  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
consideration process,  both  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Department  will  give 
careful  attention  to  the  alternative  I 
have  proposed  In  the  form  of  S.  2037. 

After  hearing  Secretary  Richardson's 
statements  in  defense  of  HJl.  1  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  July  27,  I  was  even  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  HJl.  1  is  not 
really  welfare  reform  and  that  an  alter- 
native appro(u:h  must  be  found. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to 
why  I  regard  H.R.  1  as  Inadequate,  I 
wish  today  to  discuss  the  Secretary's 
statement  in  some  detail,  as  I  have 
analyzed  it  carefully  and  believe  the 
Secretary  made  for  the  welfare  reform 
proposals  cc«italned  in  title  IV  of  the 
bUl  many  claims  which  are  open  to 
serious  question  or  merit  comment  from 
a  different  perspective. 

The  very  first  paragraph  of  the  state- 
ment, it  seems  to  me,  contains  the  sort  of 
hyperbole  which  is  typical  throughout 
and  which  does  far  more  to  mislead  than 
to  Inform.  The  Secretary  began  thus : 

Today,  this  distinguished  Committee  begins 
hearings  on  HJl.  1 — a  bill  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  "...  the  single  most  signifi- 
cant piece  of  social  legislation  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  In  decades."  It  is  the 
Nation's  number  one  domestic  priority,  and 
It  is  urgent  that  it  be  enacted  without  delay. 

While  the  issue  of  reforming  our  pres- 
ent welfare  system  may  very  well  be  the 
Nation's  No.  1  domestic  priority,  the 
Secretary  would  be  more  accurate  to 
describe  H.R.  1  as  the  President's  No.  1 
domestic  priority  or  the  administration's 
No.  1  domestic  priority,  since  many  peo- 
ple in  the  country  and  in  Congress, 
myself  included,  do  not  feel  its  enact- 
ment merits  classification  as  the  Na- 
tion's highest  domestic  priority. 

Proceeding  from  that  rhetorical  begin- 
ning, the  Secretary  then  cited  statistics 
dramatizing  the  need  for  reform  of  our 
current  programs.  Contained  in  his 
statistical  analysis  was  the  following  sen- 
tence: 


In  the  year  following  the  President's  initial 
caU  for  wtifare  reform  in  August  1000.  tba 
rolls  increased  an  additional  60  percent. 

The  Under  Secretary  has  since  advised, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Btrb)  on  August  6 — Con- 
gressional Record,  page  30215 — that 
the  statement  is  erroneous;  that  the  50- 
percent  increase  in  relief  rolls  from  1969 
to  1970  occurred  over  an  18-month  period 
rather  than  a  12-month  period.  I  tend,  of 
course,  to  share  Senator  Bybd's  opinion 
that,  regardless  of  the  timespan,  this 
statistic  says  as  much  about  tlie  Depart- 
ment's lack  of  Interest  in  reducing  the  re- 
lief rolls  as  It  does  about  the  need  for 
reform. 

Tha  Secretary  then  listed  six  criticisms 
of  the  current  programs  which  he  said 
succinctly  and  powerfully  characterize 
these  programs  and  the  need  for  reform. 
The  criticisms  had  been  cited  in  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  are  as  follows: 

(1)  a  large  and  growing  lack  of  confldeno* 
on  the  part  of  the  taxpaylng  pubUc  that  as- 
sistance goes  only  to  those  who  need  it  and 
does  not  go  to  those  who  are  Indolent  or 
ineligible; 

(2)  understandable  bitterness  from  those 
who  must  depend  for  help  upon  a  system  that 
In  too  many  cases  extracts  self-respect  as  the 
price  of  Its  benefits: 

(8 )  bopelessneaB  from  those  who  have  been 
trapped  In  a  life  on  the  dole,  from  which  the 
possibility  of  escape  seems  remote; 

(4)  contempt  from  those  who  all  to  easily 
obtain  undeserved  benefits  from  an  anti- 
quated, unstable  and  lax  welfare  bureauc- 
racy; 

(5)  a  crazy  quilt  pattern  of  benefits  and 
eligibility  requirements  that  makes  little 
sense  In  a  highly  industrialized  and  mobile 
society;  and 

(6)  Incentives  for  more  and  more  welfare, 
less  and  less  work,  and  for  family  disintegra- 
tion. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  the  Secretary 
should  have  endorsed  so  strongly  all  the 
points  in  this  characterization.  In  &c- 
cepting,  for  example,  criticism  No. 
4,  he  admits  that  an  antiquated,  im- 
stable  and  lax  welfare  bureaucracy  is  one 
of  the  primary  causes  for  Uie  current 
welfare  mess.  Those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
plan  in  HJl.  1  to  completely  federalize 
all  welfare  programs  do  so,  in  peirt,  be- 
cause we  share  that  opinion  and  believe 
the  evidence  points  to  the  HEW  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington  as  the  most  guilty 
of  laxness  and  instability  in  the  admin- 
istration of  welfare.  The  (>ermlsslve,  ex- 
pansionary guidelines  and  regulations 
HEW  has  Imposed  upon  the  States  are 
precisely  the  sort  of  Instable  action  which 
has  forced  the  States  to  the  wall  finan- 
cially. And  examples  are  abimdant  of  the 
lax  or  permissive  attitude  imderlying 
recent  reports  that  HEW  has  accused 
New  York  State  of  harassment  because 
of  a  law  requiring  employable  recipients 
to  pick  up  their  welfare  checks  at  a  State 
emplojmient  office. 

Given  such  clreumstances.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  even  a  casual  observer  to  under- 
stand how  the  present  situation  would  be 
improved  by  turning  over  the  programs 
entirely  to  the  HEW  bureaucracy  to  ad- 
minister. 

Or  consider  criticism  No.  5.  I 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  idea  that  the 
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present  pattern  of  benefits  and  eligibility 
requirements  may  make  little  sense.  The 
fault  for  that  also  Ilea,  however,  at  least 
as  squarely  upon  HEW,  with  Its  over- 
ruling of  State  controls  and  its  inane  and 
unreasonable  regulations,  as  upon  any 
translgence  of  State  officials.  But  to  sug- 
gest that  it  makes  little  sense  to  permit 
variations  in  benefits  and  eligibility 
standards  in  a  nation  as  geographically, 
socially  and  economically  diverse  as  ours 
is  patently  absurd. 

We  may  be  highly  industrialized,  but 
we  are  not  entirely  industrialized.  To  ad- 
vocate that  the  welfare  needs  of  people 
in  rural  America  are  identical  with  those 
of  people  residing  in  the  inner  city  of  a 
huge  megalopolis  is  to  admit  to  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  most  basic 
fundamental  of  social  welfare.  These  are 
individuals  whose  needs  vary  widely ;  not 
automatons  who  can  be  programed  like 
computers. 

I  greatly  fear  that  HEW  finds  the  di- 
versity in  benefits  and  eligibility  stand- 
ards senseless  more  because  it  Impairs 
the  ability  of  bureaucrats  to  control  and 
manipulate  the  programs  and  the  people 
who  benefit  from  them  than  because  of 
its  concern  with  industrialization  and 
mobility.  Be  that  as  it  may,  It  should  be 
abundantly  clear  to  anyone  who  cares 
about  the  real  needs  of  people  on  welfare 
that  what  we  most  assuredly  do  not  need 
is  uniform  nationwide  eligibility  stand- 
ards or  a  uniform  Federal  guaranteed 
income. 

Yet  these  are  principles  numbers 
three  and  four  of  the  five  principles  the 
Secretary  next  tells  us  were  basic  to  the 
President's  original  welfare  reform  pro- 
posals: principles,  he  says,  which  grew 
out  of  a  recognition  of  the  criticisms 
cited  above.  Let  us  next  analyze  these 
five  principles,  which  are: 

(1)  There  must  be  strong  Incentives  for 
people  to  work. 

(3)  AU  needy  famUles  with  children.  In- 
cluding the  working  poor,  must  be  covered. 

(3)  There  must  be  uniform  nationwide 
eligibility  standards. 

(4)  A  minimum  Federally  financed  in- 
come floor  must  be  established. 

(6)  Training,  Job  opportunities,  and 
child  care  must  be  provided  so  that  recipi- 
ents can  qualify  for,  and  accept  employ- 
ment. 

Take,  for  example,  item  two — that  all 
needy  families  with  children,  including 
the  working  poor,  must  be  covered  I 
find  nothing  In  the  criticisms  referred  to 
by  the  Secretary  from  which  one  should 
logically  deduce  such  a  principle.  Argu- 
ments may  perhaps  be  made  for  it — as. 
indeed,  the  Secretary  undertakes  at  a 
later  point  in  the  statement — but  at 
this  point  it  constituted  a  sweeping  pro- 
posal, wholly  unsupported  by  any  of  the 
factors  in  which  he  announced  the 
principles  were  rooted. 

Now  look  at  principle  number  one. 
Certainly  I  would  not  argue  with  the 
need  for  strong  incentives  for  people  to 
work,  Eis  set  out  there.  What  I  do  quarrel 
with  is  the  contention  that  H.R.  1  con- 
tains such  strong  incentives  for  people 
to  work.  Nor  do  I  believe,  for  that  mat- 
ter, that  its  provisions  will  enable  us 
to  combat  the  large  and  growing  lack  of 
confidence  of  taxpayers  that  assistance 
goes  only  to  those  who  need  it  and  not 


to  the  indolent;  that  we  will  no  longer  be 
eztracttag  self-respect  as  the  price  of 
welfare  benefits;  that  those  trapped  in 
a  life  on  the  dole  will  be  able  to  escape; 
or  that  we  will  remove  the  incentives  for 
more  and  more  welfare,  less  and  less 
work  and  family  disintegration.  It  was 
apparently  from  these  criticisms  that 
the  need  for  the  strong  work  incentives 
principle  was  derived. 

The  bill,  in  the  first  place,  establishes 
separate  family  assistance  plans  for 
families  with  an  employable  adult — Op- 
portunities for  Families  Program — 
OFP — and  those  without  an  employable 
adult — Family  Assistance  Plan — FAP. 
The  former  category  does  not  receive 
cash  benefits  at  all  under  present  pro- 
grams. Thus,  on  its  face  the  bill  adds  to 
the  welfare  rolls  a  large  category  of 
families  who  in  the  past  have  taken 
pride  in  the  fact  that  they  supported 
themselves.  By  the  Secretary's  own  ad- 
mission in  his  simimary  on  page  17,  H.R. 
1  will  make  about  8  million  working  poor 
persons  eligible  for  benefits.  Other  esti- 
mates of  the  overall  increase  in  welfare 
rolls  under  HJl.  1  range  as  high  as  13 
million  or  double  the  present  rolls. 

This  immediately  belles  the  claim  that 
we  will  not  have  more  and  more  welfare 
imder  HJl.  1  and  it  raises  a  huge  ques- 
tion mark  over  the  claim  that  recipients 
will  have  a  stronger  incentive  to  work. 
If  that  is  so,  why  will  the  rolls  be 
doubled? 

Here  Is  the  Secretaiy's  answer: 

WhUe  It  is  true  that  H.R.  1  will  make 
eligible  about  eight  million  working  poor 
persons,  ...  we  are  convinced  that  the  ac- 
tual caseloads  under  HJi.  1,  o^er  time,  will 
be  smaller  than  under  the  rapidly  growing 
and  uncontrollable  AFDC  program. 

To  his  credit,  the  Secretary  did  not 
try  to  sell  the  claim  that  other  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  have  made — that  over 
the  long  view  welfare  caseloads  can  be 
reduced  below  present  levels  if  HH.  1  is 
enacted. 

What  he  does  say  is  that  caseloads 
will  grow  less  than  they  would  luider 
the  present  program.  But  is  that  suf- 
ficient? Is  that  really  welfare  reform? 
When  current  caseloads  are  admitted  to 
include  many  who  should  not  be  receiv- 
ing assistance,  what  kind  of  reform  Is  it 
that  boasts  it  may  increase  the  caseloads 
but  not  as  much  as  if  nothing  were 
done?  Here  we  find  the  Secretary,  by 
implication,  using  the  same  errcmeous 
argiunent  that  House  proponents  em- 
ployed during  debate  on  the  bill;  namely, 
that  HJl.  1  is  our  only  sJtemative  to 
the  present  program,  so  no  matter  how 
little  reform  it  may  actually  accomplish 
it  is  better  than  nothing.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  at  least  one  alternative  ex- 
ists, in  the  form  of  S.  2037.  If  It  is  re- 
jected on  its  merits,  well  and  good.  To 
date,  it  has  not  been  considered.  When 
it  is,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  do  far 
more  than  HJl.  1  to  reduce  caseloads 
and  bring  real  reform. 

The  Secretary's  argument  on  this 
point  is  further  weakened  by  his  admis- 
sion that  this  judgement  about  smaller 
caseloads  is  based  upon  conservative  as- 
sumptions regarding  participation  in  the 
new  program.  Assumptions  of  t^ils  sort, 
as  the  Secretary  should  know,  are  his- 
torically more  likely  to  require  revision 


upward  than  downward  with  the  pass- 
ing years,  so  that  his  modest  claims  for 
the  bUl  are  almost  certain  to  prove  exag- 
gerated when  the  facts  are  in. 

Before  examining  precisely  what  sort 
of  work  incentives  the  bill  contains,  let 
me  return  to  the  Secretary's  statement. 

On  page  5  he  lists  additional  objec- 
tives of  the  bill,  added  since  the  plan  was 
initially  proposed  and  designed  to  meet 
criticisms  of  last  year's  bUl  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  establish  Federal  responsibility  for  a 
minimum  level  of  lnc(»ne  maintenance,  pro- 
vided so  as  to  Improve  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships and  to  aSord  significant  fiscal 
relief  to  hard-preased  States; 

(2)  fix  accountability  for  program  Integ- 
rity through  separate  administration  of  pro- 
grams for  those  able  to  work  and  for  those 
who  cannot  work; 

(3)  create  work  requirements  and  Incen- 
tives for  those  able  to  work; 

(4)  provide  penalties  for  those  who  refuse 
to  register  or  accept  training  for  work; 

(6)  build  in  oorrectlves  against  fraud  and 
other  abuses; 

(6)  supply  remedies  against  parents  who 
desert  their  family  responsibilities;   and 

(7)  remove  Inequities  and  disincentives 
created  by  the  loas  of  substantial  benefits  by 
dollar. 

All  of  the  objectives,  which  he  thai 
proceeded  to  discuss  Individually,  have 
been  achieved,  he  said,  in  H.R.  1.  But 
have  they?  Let  us  review  the  Secretary's 
discussion  of  these  objectives : 

IMPKOVXD  FSOERAL-STATI   RZUkTIONSHIPa 

liSAt  year  the  bill  called  for  a  Federally 
financed  payment  floor  of  $1600  for  a  family 
at  four  which  has  no  earned  income,  Federal 
matching  of  State  supplemental  payments, 
and  food  stamps  for  those  eligible.  HJl.  1 
cashes  out  food  stamps  for  families  and  the 
Federal  sharing  of  State  supplemental  pay- 
ments and  Instead  Increases  the  Federal  In- 
come floor  to  $2400. 

Two  things  must  be  said  on  this  point. 
First,  whatever  the  rationale,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  minimum  guaranteed 
annual  Inoome  provision  has  already 
been  Increased  by  $800  over  the  initial 
proposal,  in  order  to  achieve  its  accept- 
ance by  the  liberals  of  the  welfare  cult 
in  Congress  who  rejected  the  original 
bill  as  providing  too  little.  It  constitutes 
tacit  admission  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
once  the  guaranteed  inoome  concept  is 
accepted,  political  pressiu-es  virill  drive 
the  minimum  constantly  upward,  eating 
up  more  and  more  tax  dollars  and  re- 
gardless of  how  much  we  may  cut  back 
spending  for  defense  or  other  programs 
or  how  much  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct may  increase,  it  will  never  be  enough 
to  lift  the  relative  poor  out  of  their 
poverty.  For  as  the  standard  of  living 
rises  so  does  the  national  poverty  level 
income.  And  as  the  minimimi  guaranteed 
income  rises,  back  on  the  rolls  go  low 
Income  families  who  could  otherwise 
have  worked  their  way  off,  if  the  bill's 
work  provisions  live  up  to  the  claims 
in  their  behalf.  Governor  Reagan  has 
called  the  present  program  "a  cancer, 
eating  at  our  vitals."  If  we  adopt  the 
concept  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income, 
the  Qovemor,  as  the  old  sasring  goes, 
"alnt  seen  nothln'  yet,"  compared  with 
the  cancerous  grip  welfire  will  come  to 
have  on  our  Federal  revenues. 

The  other  observation  relates  to  the 
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r.fti«h<ng  out  of  food  Stamps.  In  the  next 
paragraph  of  his  statement  the  Secre- 
tary continued: 

The  President's  Income  stratCK  j'  U  designed 
to  provide  the  poor  with  what  they  need 
most  to  get  out  of  poverty:  money.  This 
Administration  wants  to  get  away  from  de- 
nxeaning,  restrictive  In-klnd  benefits  which 
prevent,  rather  than  foster,  independence. 
The  substitution  of  cash  payments  in  Ueu 
of  food  stamps  helps  develop  freedom  of 
choice  and  Individual  dignity,  two  basic  hu- 
man characteristics  which  should  not  be  af- 
fected by  economic  status. 

lliat  is  all  well  and  good  for  those  to 
whom  freedom  of  choice  is  ennobling 
and  human  dignity  mesms  something. 
But  I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary  is 
not  entirely  blind  to  the  fact  that  cash 
Instead  of  food  stamps  can  also  help 
develop  Increased  neglect  of  children  and 
a  rise  in  the  incidence  of  malnutrition  in 
all  age  groups  among  some  low-income 
families.  These  are  human  tragedies 
which  should  be  encouraged  by  Federal 
programs  where  a  reasonable  alternative 
exists. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  not  free 
from  fiaws  and  abuses.  But  its  original 
concept  of  insuring  that  welfare  assist- 
ance was  used  to  feed  himgry  children 
and  not  wasted  on  vices  or  nonnecessi- 
ties  was  well  foimded.  And  the  program 
was  placed  imder  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment rather  than  HEW  largely  because 
of  the  long  and  successful  experience  of 
USDA  home  economists  and  h(»ne  dem- 
onstration agents  in  educating  people 
about  good  nutrition. 

If  food  stamps  are  replaced  by  a  pro- 
gram which  enables  people  to  earn  their 
own  income  and  thus  develop  greater 
freedom  of  choice  and  individual  dignity, 
that  is  one  thing.  If  food  stamps  are 
merely  replaced  with  cash  handouts,  that 
will,  in  too  many  cases,  constitute  regres- 
sion and  not  progress  in  the  humanltar- 
ianism  of  our  social  welfare  programs. 

The  Secretary's  next  statement  on  this 
point  is  one  of  the  most  transparently 
mislcEiding  of  all.  He  says: 

H  Jl.  1  also  improves  Federal-State  relation- 
ships by  changing  the  respective  roles  of  the 
different  levels  of  government  and  assigning 
specific  responsibilities  to  each.  Consistent 
with  President  Nixon's  New  Federalism,  the 
division  of  responsibility  In  H.R.  1  assigns 
functions  to  the  level  of  government  which 
can  best  perform  them. 

In  £u:tual  fact  Hil.  1  is  Just  about 
as  far  from  the  concept  of  President  Nix- 
on's New  Federalism  as  it  is  possible  to 
get.  What  it  does  is  to  remove  from  the 
hands  of  States  and  localities  every  shred 
of  authority  and  responsibility  for  de- 
signing, administering,  and  financing  the 
basic  welfare  programs.  The  State  and 
local  governments  are  left  only  with  re- 
sponsibility of  financing  and  administer- 
ing supplemental  payment  programs — 
which  they  may  also  elect  to  let  the 
Federal  Government  administer,  in  which 
case  it  pays  the  administrative  costs — 
and  for  delivering  vitally  needed  sup- 
portive social  and  femally  services — with 
financial  and  technical  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Secretary's  words  hardly  require 
comment  for  one  to  see  what  this  bill's 
advocates  think  of  the  ability  and  wis- 
dom of  State  and  local  officials. 


It  hardly  enhances  the  f edertd  system 
for  the  National  Government  to  take  full 
control  of  programs  in  the  formulation 
and  administration  of  which  State  and 
local  officials  have  heretofore  played  an 
important  role — and  with  which.  In  many 
instances,  they  would  have  enjoyed 
greater  success  had  they  not  been  bur- 
dened with  unrealistic  and  permissive 
HEW  regulations. 

I  would  not  contest  the  Secretary's  ob- 
servation that  the  Federal  Government 
is  best  able  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
financial  assistance.  And  whether  or  not 
it  is  best  able  to,  it  \&  certainly  obligated 
to  do  so,  because  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  usurped  the  tax  bases  of  State  and 
local  governments,  a  fact  which,  inci- 
dentally, the  Secretary  notes  without 
comment  in  his  reference  to  shrinking 
tax  bases  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  But 
a  better  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  design  and  administer  the 
programs  is  belied  by  present  experience 
and  far  from  being  a  demonstrated  fact. 

Further,  the  federalizing  of  welfare 
augments  the  flow  of  power  away  from 
the  States,  whereas  the  core  concept  of 
the  President's  New  Federalism  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  reversal  of  the  flow  of  power 
back  to  the  States. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  Secre- 
tary's analysis  of  the  bill.  He  continues: 

No  longer  will  the  Federal  OoTemment  b« 
in  a  situation  In  which  It  must  match  ex- 
penditures determined  solely  by  the  States. 
No  longer  will  the  Federal  Oovemment  be 
required  to  monitor.  In  every  detail,  each 
State's  compliance  with  Federal  statute  and 
regulations. 

Ask  any  State  Governor  if  welfare  ex- 
penditures in  his  State  are  determined 
solely  by  the  State.  He  would  probably 
think  you  a  recent  emigre  from  another 
planet.  I  am  literally  amazed  that  the 
Secretary  could  make  such  a  statement 
and  expect  it  to  be  taken  seriously.  The 
list  of  States  facing  financial  disaster  be- 
cause of  burgeoning  caseloads  grows  ever 
longer.  Why?  Primarily  because  permis- 
sive HEW  requirements  allow  many  peo- 
ple to  obtain  welfare  who  are  ineligible 
or  would  be  ineligible  if  State  officials 
designed  the  programs.  Everytime  HEW 
regulations  require  or  permit  new  cate- 
gories of  ellglbles,  additional  mandatory 
services  or  administrative  procedures, 
the  States'  welfare  costs  go  up.  They  must 
provide  their  share  of  the  increased  cost 
or  lose  all  Federal  assistance.  In  every 
such  instance  it  is  the  State  which  must 
match  expenditures  determined  solely  by 
HEW  bureaucrats. 

As  for  Federal  monitoring  of  State 
compliance,  there  is  a  far  better  solution 
than  H.R.  1.  My  bill  would  restore  to  the 
States  complete  authority  to  design  and 
administer  all  welfare  programs,  with 
the  Federal  Government  providing  neces- 
sary financial  assistance  through  rev- 
enue sharing  allocations. 

Since  the  Secretary  apparently  feels 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  re- 
lieved of  monitoring  State  compliance  he 
should  be  delighted  with  a  plan  which 
goes  one  step  further  and  relieves  it  of 
the  entire  administrative  burden;  in- 
stead, he  advocates  adding  to  its  woes  by 
requiring  it  to  assume  full  administrative 
responsibility. 


I  might  add  that,  if  he  finds  the  role 
of  monitor  burdensome,  the  Secretary 
could  reduce  both  his  burden  and  that  of 
State  ofllclals  without  any  legislative  ac- 
tion at  all,  simply  by  rescinding  the 
many  unnecessary  regulations  his  De- 
partment has  imposed. 


AooomrrABiuTT  and  division  or  Exxcrrnvs 

BRANCH  RKSPONSIBILITT 

Here  the  Secretary  assures  us  that  sep- 
aration of  the  programs  into  OFP,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Labor  Department,  and 
FAP.  administered  by  HEW.  will  fix  re- 
sponsibility within  the  executive  branch. 
No  longer  will  it  be  possible  for  one  agen- 
cy to  blame  another  for  failure  to  achieve 
goals  established  by  the  Congress,  he 
says. 

I  would  only  say  that  on  this  point,  as 
on  others,  the  Secretary  is  far  more  op- 
timistic than  I. 

WORK    FARE 

We  come,  once  again,  to  the  issue  of 
work  Incentives. 

Says  the  Secretary's  statement,  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  page  9 : 

The  new  program  for  employables  differs 
significantly  from  the  current  WIN  program 
In  that  the  decision  as  to  the  "appropriate- 
ness" for  referral  Is  not  left  to  the  discretion 
of  a  social  vrorker.  Section  2111(b)  of  HH.  1 
specifies  that  "Any  Individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  available  for  employment  .  .  ." 
unless  he  or  she  fits  Into  one  of  five  llmltad 
categories  of  exemption.  Thus,  the  decision 
as  to  who  reglBters  for  work  Is  prescribed  in 
the  Federal  statute. 

Note  that  the  statement  cleverly  avoids 
reciting  the  five  limited  categories  of  ex- 
emption. Two  of  the  five  are  as  follows: 
Any  individual  who  Is — 

(1)  unable  to  engage  In  work  or  training 
by  reason  of  illness,  Incapacity  or  advanced 
age. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(6)  one  whose  presence  in  the  home  on  a 
substantially  continuous  basis  Is  required 
because  of  Illness  or  incapacity  of  another 
member  of  the  household. 

Neither  illness  nor  incapacity  Is  defined 
in  the  statute.  HEW  will  define  those 
terms  by  its  own  regulations  if  they  are 
defined  at  all,  and  under  delegated  au- 
thority it  will  doubtless  be  local  welfare 
caseworkers  who  will  apply  the  defini- 
tions in  specific  instances. 

Thus,  we  are  back  almost  precisely  to 
the  present  situation,  despite  section  2111 
(b) ;  that  Is,  we  are  still  dependent  upon 
the  nearly  nonexistent  support  for  the 
work  ethic  among  welfare  case  workers 
and  bureaucrats  for  meaningful  enforce- 
ment of  the  work  and  work-training  pro- 
visions. Indeed,  we  may  well  be  worse  off 
than  at  present,  for  there  is  now  some 
pressure  from  State  officials,  because  of 
the  shared  financial  burden,  to  see  that 
employables  are  put  to  work.  Once  the 
State  no  longer  shares  in  the  financial 
burden,  that  pressure  will  be  off  and 
there  will  be  little  if  any  local  sanction 
to  encourage  caseworkers  to  adopt  a 
strict  interpretation  of  definitions  or  reg- 
ulations. 

Given  these  circumstances,  one  must 
be  incredibly  naive  to  the  ways  of  wel- 
fare to  accept  the  Secretary's  assurances 
that  the  decision  as  to  who  registers  for 
work  will  now  be  prescribed  in  the  Fed- 
eral statute. 
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The  next  paragraph  of  the  statement 
reads  as  follows: 

HJl.  1  also  cantalBB  strong  flTuincIa]  In- 
centives to  work.  The  first  $720  of  annual 
earnings,  plus  one-third  of  the  remainder 
would  be  retained  by  the  family.  A  person 
who  works  will  always  be  better  off  than  a 
person  who  does  not  work. 

But  that  is  clearly  not  true.  As  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
made  clear  on  August  6 — see  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record,  81 3700 — the  fact  is 
that  beyond  the  first  $720  many  families 
will  find  that  benefit  reductions,  social 
security  deductions,  income  tax  with- 
holding and  increased  medicaid  deduct- 
ibles, and  public  housing  rents — not  to 
mention  the  inherent  additional  trans- 
portation, food,  and  clothing  costs  for 
people  who  work — may  well  mean  the 
loss  of  more  than  $1  of  net  income  for 
every  dollar  earned.  In  such  cases,  the 
person  who  works  will  obviously  be  no 
better  off  than  one  who  does  not  work 
and  may  In  fact  find  himself  worse  off. 
And  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  atti- 
tude or  willingness  to  work. 

Now  consider  the  work  incentives  as 
they  relate  to  an  individual  who  is  not 
enthusiastic  about  the  idea  of  working 
in  the  first  place.  Beyond  the  first  $720 
of  earned  Income — $15  a  week  or  about 
$2  a  day — the  welfare  recipient  loses 
67  cents  of  every  dollar  he  earns,  even 
if  nothing  else  is  taken  out  and  he  has 
no  expenses.  This  is  a  substantial  psy- 
chological disincentive  to  people  of  low 
motivation  and  little  ability.  The  work 
for  which  they  can  qualify  is  apt  to  be 
rather  less  pleasant  than  they  would 
Uke.  Even  if  a  person  would  be  slightly 
better  off  financially,  the  psychology  of 
the  situation  is  this:  Why  should  I  work 
my  head  off  for  33  cents  at  a  job  I  dislike 
when  the  guy  next  to  me.  doing  the  same 
job,  is  getting  $1.  It  is  just  not  worth  it. 

This,  I  suspect,  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  conclu.sions  recently  drawn  in 
a  study  by  ecoiiomlsts  Alfred  and  Dor- 
othy Telia.  They  found  that  persons  who 
have  nonwage  Income,  which  they 
equated  with  the  proposed  \/elfare 
payments,  tend  to  quit  work  after  reach- 
ing a  certain  level  of  income.  Their  con- 
clusion was  that  the  newly  covered 
working  poor  would  actually  tend  to 
work  less  than  they  do  now.  rather  than 
being  encouraged  by  the  bill's  provisions 
to  work  more. 

And,  of  course,  we  must  aJso  note  a 
number  of  other  factors  related  to  work 
incraitives.  First,  we  presently  have  a 
high  level  of  unemployment  and  even  if 
we  are  successful  In  creating  the  200,000 
new  job  opportimitles  anticipated  by 
HH.  1,  they  will  be  madequate  to  provide 
employment  for  all  welfare  employables. 

Second,  smyone  who  does  not  wish  to 
work  can  find  ways  to  avoid  betog  hired 
or  to  lose  his  job  In  short  order  if  he  is 
hired,  particularly  where  the  jobs  are  in 
private  enterprise. 

Then,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  recip- 
ient is  penalized  only  one-third  of  his 
benefits— $800  In  the  case  of  a  family 
of  four  whose  guaranteed  Income  would 
otherwise  be  $2,400 — if  he  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  register  for  or  take  job  training 
or  available  work. 


When  such  factors  are  considered.  In 
conjunction  with  the  attitude  of  some 
welfau'e  workers  toward  work  incentives 
discussed  earlier,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  any  hope  of  reducing  the  newly  In- 
flated welfare  rolls  through  work  incen- 
tives that  move  people  into  the  labor 
force  is  purely  speculative. 

Next,  consider  the  matter  of  family 
disintegration,  referred  to  In  the  last  of 
the  six  original  criticisms,  and  what  the 
Secretary's  statement  has  to  say  on  that 
pomt: 

Under  current  law,  the  working  poor 
families  are  not  eligible  for  any  Federally  fi- 
nanced cash  assistance  benefits.  The  result 
Is  a  financial  Incentive  for  working  fatliers 
to  desert  so  the  family  will  qualify  for  AFDC. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  H.R.  1 
makes  some  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent law  in  this  regard,  Chalnntm  Long 
in  his  August  6  speech,  referenced  earlier, 
clearly  Illustrated  that  under  the  bill's 
provisions  there  remams  a  substantial 
Income  bonus  or  Incentive  for  the  poor 
not  to  marry. 

Again  we  fall  back  on  the  fact  that  if 
H.R.  1  were  the  only  alternative,  per- 
haps its  provisions  in  this  regard  would 
have  to  suffice;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
alternative. 

Other  instances  of  hyperbole  and  un- 
warranted optimism  in  the  Secretary's 
statement  could  be  noted,  but  I  believe 
the  point  has  been  sufSciently  made. 

After  reviewing  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  contained  in  H.R.  1,  which 
it  is  generally  agreed  are  needed  and 
which  I  shall  not  discuss,  the  Secretary 
concluded  his  statement  in  this  way: 

As  long  as  this  statement  is.  It  does  not 
begin  to  suggest  the  comprehensive  nature 
of  HJl.  1.  If  enacted.  It  will  make  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people  more  secure,  not  only 
by  establishing  a  completely  new  welfare 
system,  but  also  by  Improving  the  effective- 
ness of  the  contributory  social  security  pro- 
gram, Including  Medicare.  The  good  that 
these  measures  wUl  do  will  be  to  the  benefit 
of  this  generation  and  generations  to  come. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that,  with  regard 
to  the  welfare  reform  provisions  of  title 
rv,  the  harm  that  the  measure  may  well 
do  and  the  failure  that  it  represents  in 
the  effort  to  obtain  genuine  welfare  re- 
form will  be  to  the  everlasting  detriment 
of  this  generation  and  generations  to 
come. 


AMERICAN  WATERWAYS 

Mr.  KI .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  with 
our  current  national  concern  over  in- 
flation, it  is  reassuring  to  come  across  a 
valuable  service  that  costs  less  today 
than  it  did  in  1960.  It  is  an  added  pleas- 
ure to  say  that  the  Senate  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  providmg  this  low-cost  serv- 
ice for  the  development  of  America.  I  am 
speaking  of  our  26,000  miles  of  water- 
ways that  have  improved  our  transporta- 
tion system  so  much  in  recent  years. 

The  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  details  some  of  the  growth  of  the 
great  navigation  system  we  have  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  PubUc 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
over  18  years,  it  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  read  that  barge  traffic  is  booming 
along  our  inland  and  coastal  waterways. 


That  subcommittee  and  the  Senate  have 
appropriated  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
development  and  control  of  these  water- 
ways and  rivers.  Today  we  are  reaping 
the  rewards  of  our  mvestment — more 
jobs,  fewer  floods,  better  water  supplies, 
and  more  economical  transportation. 

According  to  the  UJB.  News  ft  World 
Report,  we  now  have  20,000  barges  ply- 
ing these  waterways.  They  are  carrying 
200  billion  miles  of  freight  annually.  This 
is  58  percent  more  freight  than  our  wa- 
terways handled  In  1960. 

The  barges  are  moving  all  this  freight 
at  a  much  lower  cost  than  either  trucks 
or  railroads  can  move  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  the  wealth  of  our  Nation  by 
holding  down  the  cost  of  products  we 
ship  to  both  American  and  foreign  cus- 
tomers. It  is  this  kind  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity that  made  America  wealthy.  It 
is  this  kind  of  increased  productivity  that 
made  America  wealthy.  It  is  this  kind 
of  increased  productivity  that  we  need 
more  of  now  in  our  current  monetary 
and  inflationary  crisis. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  the  high  prices 
and  the  transportation  tleups  we  would 
be  struggling  with  today  If  we  had  not 
developed  the  navigation  channels  we 
now  have  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  and  their  tributaries  along  our 
co£ists,  and  across  our  inland  America. 

Even  though  the  benefits  of  these  wa- 
terways are  so  tremendous  and  are  so 
easy  to  see  today,  it  has  not  always  been 
easy  to  obtain  money  for  their  develop- 
ment. Too  often,  Mr.  President,  these  in- 
vests have  been  cynically  referred  to 
as  "pork  barrel"  legislation.  Even  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  used  that  term  in  re- 
cent months.  We  have  had  to  carefully 
justify  the  cost-benefit  ratio  in  each  one 
of  these  navigation  projects.  And  our 
estimates  have  usually  turned  out  to  be 
conservative. 

Today,  we  must  also  justify  these  nav- 
igation projects  to  the  ecologlsts  and  we 
are  ready  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
protect  our  environment.  We  are  also 
ready  to  balance  the  human  benefits  de- 
rived from  these  waterways  against  the 
adjustments  that  sometimes  must  be 
made  in  the  streams.  It  is  much  easier  to 
criticize  than  it  is  to  build  something  of 
great  value. 

I  have  watched  with  pride  the  growth 
of  these  waterways  from  New  England  to 
California,  from  Florida  to  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Today  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  development  of 
the  Red  River  Waterway  through  cen- 
tral and  northern  Louisiana.  Congress 
this  month  appropriated  more  than  $5 
million  to  control  the  fioodwaters  and 
develop  navigation  channels  in  the  Red 
River.  I  thank  Senators  for  their  sup- 
port. This  is  a  project  that  has  been  of 
great  Interest  to  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas  for  dec- 
ades. 

In  a  few  years,  I  hope  that  we  realize 
the  same  kind  of  benefits  from  the  Red 
River  as  the  people  are  now  enjoying 
along  the  Arkansas  River  waterway  and 
the  same  kind  of  benefits  that  the  people 
of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama 
anticipate  from  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee  waterway  which  is  now  under  con- 
struction. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Now:  TxATFic  Jams  on  n.S.  Rrms 

St.  LotTis,  Mo. — At  tbU  historic  hub  of 
river  transportation,  the  Mlsalaslppl  looks 
more  like  a  busy  freeway  than  the  slow- 
moving  or  Man  River  of  the  past. 

Huge  flotillas  of  barges — as  many  as  40  of 
them  lashed  together  to  form  a  single  tow, 
longer  and  with  greater  capacity  than  the 
Queen  Sliza}>eth  II — are  pushed  by  powerful 
towboats  past  the  city's  gleaming  Gateway 
Arch. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  along  the  2(1,000  miles 
of  U.S.  Inland  and  coastal  waterways,  barge 
trafDc  Is  booming.  Low-cost  transportation  Is 
the  key  to  this  upsurge.  Charges  for  water- 
borne  freight  are  less  today  than  In  1900,  and 
are  considerably  lower  than  for  any  other 
form  of  transportation. 

ture  for  ahippera.  For  $1,  a  ton  of  freight 
moves  330  miles  by  barge,  compared  with  70 
miles  by  railroad  and  14  miles  by  truck. 

One  reason  for  lower  rates  on  water  trans- 
portation, say  railroad  men  and  truck  oper- 
ators. Is  that  the  Oovemment  levies  no  user 
charges  to  pay  for  construction  of  waterways. 

Rlvermen  say  that  today's  sluggish  econ- 
omy actually  Is  hoping  their  business,  be- 
cause, according  to  Thomas  J.  Barta,  an 
official  of  the  Valley  Line: 

"Shippers  are  much  more  cost  conscious, 
and  when  something  can  move  by  water,  they 
save  money  by  sending  It  that  way." 

A  visitor  to  the  St.  LouU  waterfront  finds 
himself  caught  up  In  the  excitement  that  Is 
coursing  along  U.S.  waterways. 

Out  In  the  river,  the  banks  are  lined  with 
waiting  barges.  Some  are  freshly  painted, 
others  are  rusty  from  tours  In  the  bracktsb 
waters  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Some  are 
empty  and  riding  high,  others  are  loaded  and 
waiting  to  be  lashed  Into  a  tow. 

Inside  the  harbor,  17  miles  In  length,  gen- 
eral commodities  are  handled  at  the  munic- 
ipally owned  dock.  But  most  freight  moves 
across  nearly  60  private  docks,  variously  pro- 
viding scoops,  cranes,  conveyer  belts,  storage 
tanks  and  warehouses  to  handle  such  bulk 
Items  as  grain,  coal  and  oU. 

St.  Louis  is  a  major  "fleeting  area" — a  drop- 
off point  for  barges  that  are  not  unloaded, 
but  are  picked  up  for  towing  to  other  ports'. 

Trucks  and  raUroad  cars  rumble  onto  the 
St.  Louis  docks,  delivering  and  picking  up 
freight. 

The  city  Is  served  by  four  Interstate  high- 
ways. 21  railroads,  and  some  200  trucking 
firms. 

Stoarming  traffic. — From  uprlver,  barge  fio- 
tlllas  come  In  swarms.  Just  above  St.  Louis, 
traffic  from  the  Missouri  and  Illinois  Rivers 
joins  In  with  that  moving  on  the  Mississippi. 

Downriver  to  the  south.  It  Is  186  miles  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  at  Cairo,  HI.  In 
the  past  decade,  river  traffic  between  St.  Louis 
and  Cairo  has  nearly  doubled.  Increasing  from 
about  30  million  tons  in  1960  to  more  than  68 
million  tons  in  1970. 

It  Is  the  same  story  along  the  Tennessee 
River,  which  enters  the  Ohio  at  Paducah,  Ky. 
There,  waterborne  freight  has  doubled  since 
1962.  In  the  flrst  six  months  of  1971,  nearly 
13  million  tons  of  cargo  moved  on  the  Ten- 
nessee. This  was  a  rise  of  12  per  cent  over  the 
first  half  of  1970. 

Nationally,  a  record  of  close  to  200  blUloii 
ton-mUes  of  freight  was  transported  along 
U.S  Inland  and  coastal  waterways  In  1970. 
That  is  an  Increase  of  68  per  cent  over  1900. 

Bigger  share  of  buaineas. — Rlvermen  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  their  share  of  In- 
tercity freight  shipments  also  is  greater  to- 
day than  in  1960 — increasing  from  9.2  to  10 
per  cent. 


During  the  same  period,  the  raUroads'  share 
of  Intercity  freight  dropped  from  44.1  to  40.1 
per  cent,  and  the  trucken'  share  eased  down- 
wartl  slightly  from  21.8  to  21.4  per  cent.  How- 
ever, pipelines,  which  move  growing  amounts 
of  petroleum  and  gas,  and  air  freight,  which 
transports  higher-value  goods,  have  out- 
stripped the  bargee  In  growth  since  1960. 

Rlvermen  stUl  wheel  and  deal.  Theirs  la  the 
least-regulated  form  of  transportation.  Only 
10  per  cent  of  the  cargo  that  moves  on  water 
Is  under  federal  regulation,  compared  with  89 
per  cent  In  trucks  and  100  per  cent  on  raU- 
roads. 

Barge  operators  nail  down  deals  by  tele- 
phone. Decisions  on  cargoes  often  turn  on 
less  than  a  penny  per  ton. 

Rivalry  among  ctirriera. — ^A  battle  is  brew- 
ing between  the  "common  carriers,"  who  are 
licensed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  carry  regulated  commodities,  such 
as  steel,  and  "exenq>t  carriers,"  who  transport 
unregttlated  commodities  such  as  oU,  coal  and 
grain. 

The  common  carriers,  represented  by  the 
Water  Transport  Association,  are  backing  a 
bill  in  Congress  that  would,  among  other 
things,  require  publication  of  all  dry-bulk 
waterway  rates.  This  measure,  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1971,  Is  stron^y  op- 
posed by  many  exempt  carriers,  who  met  In 
Chicago  September  3  to  gather  their  forces. 
W.  R.  Murphy,  president  of  Rose  Barge  Line, 
Inc.,  in  St.  Louis,  calls  the  proposal  "creep- 
ing regulation  that  wUl  keep  the  least-effi- 
cient operator  In  business." 

John  A.  Creedy,  president  of  the  Water 
Transport  Association,  says  rate  publication 
would  end  "discriminatory  pricing"  that,  he 
believes,  benefits  big  shippers. 

Mounting  capacity.  Meanwhile,  new  de- 
velopments are  helping  hold  down  Increases 
In  rates,  even  though  the  trend  Is  turning  up- 
ward. For  example — 

On  the  West  Coast,  one  freight  firm  now 
tows  two  huge  barges  In  tandem — capable 
of  carrying  112  raUroad  freight  cars — on  a 
regular  schediUe  between  Seattle  and  Alaslta, 
at  well  under  the  ocean  freight  rates  of  the 
1960s. 

In  Florida,  another  company  Is  using  26.- 
000-ton,  self-unloading  bargee  together  with 
a  modem  bulk  terminal,  to  cut  the  cost  of 
transporting  phosphate  rock  by  30  per  cent. 

Co-ordination  between  barge,  rail  and 
truck  transport  Is  cutting  rates  In  some  areas. 
At  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  for  Instance,  a  coal 
"transloader"  has  been  developed  that  per- 
mits shuttle-unit  trains  to  bring  their  car- 
goes of  coal  to  the  docks  and  dump  them 
without  stopping.  The  coal  is  loaded  Into 
barges  as  they  become  available,  cutting  back 
waiting  time  In  both  operations.  This  ar- 
rangement Is  being  considered  now  for  Chi- 
cago's port. 

Bottlenecks.  With  business  booming  along 
waterways,  massive  traffic  tie-ups  sometimes 
develop. 

Says  E.  Thomas  Drennan,  president  of  the 
Sioux  City  and  New  Orleans  Barge  Lines, 
Inc. :  • 

"We're  starting  to  run  out  of  river.  On  the 
open  river,  traffic  jams  are  not  too  serious. 
Of  ovir  three  boats  operating  between  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  one  a  day  will  report 
a  two  or  three-hour  delay  waiting  for  south- 
bound traffic. 

"But  where  we  do  encounter  extremely 
costly  delays  Is  at  the  lockages.  Dams  built 
several  decades  ago  to  help  maintain  a  nine- 
foot  channel  often  have  locks  that  are  just 
not  big  enough  to  handle  the  barge  fiotlllas  of 
today." 

Petroleiun  leads.  Raw  materials  for  indus- 
try oomprise  the  main  part  of  barge  cargoes. 
Biggest  share  consists  of  petroleum  and  Its 
products,  caiTlsd  by  41  per  cent  of  today's 
barges.  Goal  and  coke  oomprlM  another  16 
per  cent  of  waterway  freight;  sand  and  gravM, 
13  per  cent;  iron  ore  and  steel,  10  per  cent; 


chemicals,  4  per  cent;  logs  and  lumber,  3  per 
cent:  grains,  2  per  cent;  sea  shells,  2  per 
cent;  and  other  oommodltles,  including  sugar 
and  molasses,  9  per  cent. 

Major  cities  on  the  rivers,  such  as  New 
Orleans,  Memphis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Pittsbiu-gh,  are  benefiting  most  from  the  in- 
creased shipments  by  water.  In  the  past  five 
yean,  typical  figures  show  that  rlvo-  freight 
has  Increased  by  31  per  cent  at  Natchee,  21 
per  cent  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  20  per  cent  at 
LoiUsvUle,  and  68  per  cent  at  Mlnnei^wlls. 

Now  Tulsa,  Little  Rook  and  other  dtles 
along  the  new  Arkansas  River  Navigation 
Project  are  added  to  those  served  by  large- 
scale  barge  transportation.  With  the  opening 
of  this  project  early  this  year,  ports  In 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  are  linked  with  the 
Mississippi  450  miles  away. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates 
that  13.2  mllUon  tons  of  cargo — mostly 
petroleum,  iron,  steel,  wheat,  ooal  and  fer- 
tilizer— will  be  carried  by  barge  along  this 
channel  each  year,  at  an  annual  saving  to 
shippers  of  some  40  million  dollars. 

New  factories  and  mills,  b\iUt  or  planned 
along  the  just-<^)oned  waterway,  are  expected 
to  bring  some  20,000  additional  jobs  to  this 
area  in  the  next  five  years. 

Another  major  project  costing  about  the 
same  amount — 1:2  billion  dollars — Is  under 
way  now  to  modertUse  the  Ohio  River,  with 
686  million  already  q>ent  by  the  Army  En- 
gineers. 

To  date,  public  outlays  for  such  Improve- 
ments in  America's  Inland  waterways  have 
totaled  more  than  6  billion  dollars.  Tht  rate 
of  federal  spending  on  added  navigational 
facilities  Is  running  at  about  200  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  plus  60  million  to  operate  and 
maintain  them. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mr.  Creedy.  of  the 
Water  Tran^xnt  Association,  makes  ttUs 
predlctl<»i : 

"We  expect  at  least  a  50  per  cent  Increase 
In  trafllc  over  the  next  10  years.  This  Is  a 
conservative  figure,  with  the  present  rate  of 
growth  greater  than  that. 

"New  equipment,  larger  towboats,  bigger 
barges,  deeper  channels  and  new  technology 
all  are  contributing  to  this  prospect." 

Life  on  thx  Missxssnn  1971  Sttlk 

There's  no  getting  away  from  the  throb 
of  the  three  1,800 -horsepower  engines  on 
the  Tri-W,  a  towboat  that  earns  her  keep 
pushing  barges  up  and  down  the  Mississippi 
River  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 

But  there  are  compensations  for  the  crew 
of  this  relatively  new  million-dollar  vessel. 
Sleeping  quarters  are  alr-condltloned.  Three 
hot,  delicious  meals  are  served  each  day, 
starting  with  breakfast  at  5:30  ajn.  The  gal- 
ley's refrigerators,  open  around  the  clock  for 
snacks,  are  packed  with  good  things  to  eat. 

Pay  is  good.  Towboat  masters  average  moi« 
than  $14,000  a  year,  and  experienced  pUots 
often  make  as  much  as  $26,000.  These  top 
crew  members  are  on  the  river  30  days,  then 
have  30  days  off.  Deckhands,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pecking  order,  rate  20  days  off  for  every 
30  days  worked. 

Despite  the  good  pay,  there  aren't  enoiigh 
seasoned  river  pilots  to  man  the  towboats. 
The  reason:  booming  business  on  Inland 
waterways. 

Up  In  the  alr-condltloned  pUot  house,  the 
towboat  master,  W.  O.  Crowe,  shifted  a  wad 
of  chewing  tobacco  into  his  left  cheek  and 
tugged  twice  on  the  whistle  cord.  Two  blasts 
indicated  that  the  Tri-W  would  psH  an  on- 
coming tow  starboard-to-starboard. 

It  would  take  20  hotirs  to  cover  the  186 
nUles  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo,  where  the  Ohio 
River  fiows  into  the  Mississippi. 

The  22  barges  ahead  of  the  Tri-W  carried 
grain  and  steel.  The  day  before  she  had  moved 
Into  the  St.  Louis  harbor  In  late  afternoon. 
Her  six  deckhands  were  eating  meatloaf  and 
watching  a  rerun  of  the  Dick  Van  Dyke  show 
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on  a  MlovlMon  let  securely  mounted  In  tb« 
▼Ibratlng  dining  room  Just  alt  of  the  com- 
partment bousing  the  towboat's  powerful 
engines. 

Shortly,  the  deckhands  went  to  work,  re- 
arranging the  tow  for  the  downstream  Jour- 
ney. A  small  harbor  tug  wheeled  In  and  out 
under  harbor  lights  bringing  In  bargee.  The 
men  laahed  them  together — 3  and  4  and  6 
abreast — with  cables.  At  1:50  ajn.  the  job 
was  finished.  The  Tri-W  eased  her  tow  Into 
the  MlsslSBlppl's  current.  Radar  and  search- 
lights picked  up  chtmnel  markers.  We  were 
on  our  way.  Life  on  the  Mississippi  today  is 
a  far  cry  from  that  along  the  river  Mark 
Twain  knew  a  century  ago. 


REASONS  FOR  U.S.  PRESENCE 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  In 
one  of  the  last  Issues  of  the  late  Look 
magazine  there  appeared  an  extremely 
well  written  and  worthwhile  article  by 
Walt  Rostow.  As  we  remember,  Bilr. 
Rostow  served  em  Natl(mal  Security  As- 
sistant under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  and  he  was  deeply  Involved  In 
the  decisionmaking  process  of  the  Viet- 
nam wsir. 

Mr.  Rostow  had  more  knowledge  of 
and  more  experience  in  the  Far  East 
than  anyone  connected  with  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy  at  the  congres- 
sional level  at  this  time.  Mr.  Rostow's 
article  is  entitled.  "Vietnam.  Was  It 
Worth  It?"  and  in  it  he  has  presented  the 
reasons  for  being  in  Vietnam,  the  whole 
danger  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  danger 
to  the  world  if  Southeast  Asia  and  Asia 
fall.  I  feel  that  the  article  should  be 
pl£u:ed  in  the  Rzcord  so  that  Members  of 
Congress  may  have  a  chance  to  read  it, 
and  so  that  those  editors  across  the  broad 
reaches  of  America  who  depend  upon  the 
RxcoRD  for  much  of  their  information 
and  editorials  may  have  available  to 
them  this  worthwhile  suid  very  sensible 
article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vittnam:    Was  It  WoaxH   1x7 
(By  Walt  W.  Rostow) 

Tlie  ooets  to  us  of  the  struggle  in  Southeast 
Asia  make  sense  only  if  you  agree  with  the 
last  six  American  Presidents  that  the  United 
States  win  be  endangered  If  a  potentially 
hostile  power  gains  control  of  Asia,  and  that 
control  over  Southeast  Asia  is  critical  to  the 
fate  of  all  Asia. 

Soutbetat  Asia  contains  nearly  300  million 
people — as  many  as  Africa  or  lAtln  America. 
It  commands  the  sea  routes  of  the  South 
Pacific  and  the  eastern  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  a 
buffer  area  separating  the  two  giants,  China 
and  India.  If  any  single  power  attempts  to 
seise  control  of  Southeest  Asia,  the  other 
major  powers  must  instinctively  react. 

America,  for  exam.ple,  passively  stood  by 
while  the  Japanese  took  over  M&nchurla  In 
1931  and  then  seized  the  major  cities  of 
China.  But  in  1940-41,  the  Jap&nese  moved 
into  Indochina  and  toward  Indoneela.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  every  interest  at  that  time 
In  concentrating  American  attention  and  re- 
sources on  reefmlng  at  home,  and  on  aid  to 
Britain  and.  then,  to  Russia.  But  he  refused 
to  accept  paaslvely  the  Japcmeee  take-over  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  balance  of  power  in 
Asia,  including  control  of  the  sea  routes  to 
Australia,  New  Ze&lAnd  and  IndJA.  He  cut  ofl 
shlpmerkts  to  Japan  of  oil  and  scrap  metal, 
and  he  froze  Japaneee  aaseits  In  the  U.S. 

Indochina  was  at  the  center  of  our  dlplo- 


mstlo  <tlaJo(a»  wltb  Jap«n  right  down  to  the 
eve  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

For  almUar  re —one,  PresMeoit  Tnunas 
threw  our  resources  belUnd  the  Ftench  In 
TTwirttAtTi^  at  the  time  of  the  Kxjmja.  War, 
ditgptf  leeecvatlone  about  the  viability  of 
Frexiroh  oolonlallBm. 

The  same  retVmale  lay  beblnd  PrMldant 
Ttlmmhowwr's  (and  the  Senate's)  sumxirt  for 
SBATO  In  1964-68;  Preildeiit  Kennedy^ 
poUdes  In  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  and  his 
fSat  afllrmatlon  of  the  dnintno  theory  on  Sep- 
tember 0,  1968;  Preeidenft  Johnaon's  basic 
Vietnam  decisions  of  1906;  and  Prealdeat 
NlzcD's  Instatenoe  that  America  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  In  ways  oompatlble  with  stable 
peace. 

Throughout  this  period  of  at  least  30 
years,  it  has  been  U.S.  policy  to  sustain  the 
independence  of  Southeast  Asia  from  po- 
tentially hostile  control.  But  sacrifice  for  a 
policy  that  cannot  succeed  is  meaningless 
or  worse.  What  have  the  sacrifices  since  198S 
achieved? 

Look  back  and  consider  the  panorama  of 
Asia  in  1966. 

South  Vietnam  was  on  the  verge  of  de- 
feat and  take-over,  as  the  weight  of  North 
Vietnamese  regular-army  units,  introduced 
in  1984.  was  fully  felt. 

Indonesia  was  out  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  confrontation  with  Malaysia,  making 
common  cause  with  Peking,  and  eager  to 
complete  what  both  Jakarta  and  Peking 
described  as  a  plncer  movement  to  envelop 
the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia,  through  a  "Ja- 
karta-Phnom-Phenh-Hanoi-Peklng  -  Pyong- 
yang Axis" — a  concept  enunciated  on  Aut^ust 
17,   1966,  by  President   Sukarno  himself. 

Peking  was  proclaiming  that  "Thailand  is 
next." 

All  of  Asia  knew  that  its  future  hung  In 
the  balance.  Robert  Menzies.  then  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  said  if  Vietnam  fell,  it 
would  be  "not  so  very  loiig"  before  Aus- 
tralia would  be  menaced.  And  the  danger 
was  still  closer  and  more  obvious  In  the 
other  capitals — as  for  example.  Macapagal. 
in  Klanlla.  and  Abdul  Rahman,  in  Kuala 
Lumpvir,  made  clear. 

The  domino  theory  was  not  Just  a  theory 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  1965;  every  ob- 
server of  the  scene  knew  the  dominoes  were 
about  to  fall  unless  American  power  was 
rushed  Into  the  balance. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  July,  1965.  President 
Johnson  moved  to  commit  American  forces. 

Now,  six  years  later,  there  is  a  different 
Asia. 

South  Vietnam  has  harvested  the  great- 
est rice  crop  in  its  history  and  Is  about  to 
conduct  its  second  presidential  election  un- 
der a  democratic  constitution.  Well  over  90 
percent  of  its  population  live  under  reason- 
ably reliable  government  administration. 

Indonesia  is  independent  and  advancing 
hopefully  In  economic  and  social  progress, 
after  the  successful  defense  of  its  indepen- 
dence in  October,  1966,  which,  incidentally, 
triggered  the  CiUtural  Revolution  In  China. 

Asian  regional  organizations  have  come 
into  being;  for  example,  the  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Council  (ASP AC),  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASKAN),  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  These  offer  great 
promise  that  in  the  future,  Asians,  working 
together,  can  increasingly  shape  their  own 
destiny. 

Japan,  now  the  third  Industrial  power  in 
the  world,  is  evidently  prepared  to  use  its 
expanding  economic  resources  to  help  others 
in  the  region  whose  modernization  began 
much  later,  but  who  are  now  moving  for- 
ward with  astonishing  momentum:  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Singa- 
pore. 

China  Is  beginning  to  enjoy  economic  pro- 
gress after  a  decade  of  external  frustration 
and  Internal  violence  and  is  experimenting, 
at  least,  with  the  idea  of  normalizing  Its  rela- 
tions with  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  vrorld. 

Without  the  U.S.  effort  In  Southeast  Asia, 


there  would  now  be  no  Plng-Pong  dlplonwcy 
and  no  presidential  visit  to  Peking  planned. 

But  all  this  Is  stUl  precarious  and  fragUe. 

As  the  South  Vietnamese  assume  Increas- 
ing responsibility  for  their  own  defense  and 
try  to  make  a  constitutional  system  work 
(which  very  few  post-colonial  nations  have 
been  able  to  manage),  they  feel  every  day 
the  threat  of  hasty,  total  American  withdraw- 
al and  the  pressure  of  those  who  would  cut 
off  all  military  aid  to  them  In  order  to  guar- 
antee a  Communist  victory. 

North  Vietnamese  troops  are  embedded, 
without  a  shred  of  legality,  deep  In  Cambo- 
dia and  Laos,  threatening  the  Mekong  towns 
and  the  Thai  border.  Not  one  weapon  they 
carry  or  shell  they  fire  was  manufactured  In 
North  Vietnam.  Putting  aside  their  long- 
neglected  tasks  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment, the  leaders  in  Hanoi  continue  to 
pour  young  men  Into  the  infiltration  pipe- 
lines to  South  Vietnam  In  an  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  process  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

There  Is  a  decent  hope  that  In  the  yean 
ahead  an  Asia  could  emerge  in  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  go  back  within  their 
own  borders;  the  independent  states  will 
survive  and  increasingly  work  together,  rela- 
tions with  China — and,  indeed.  North  Viet- 
nam— will  be  normalised:  and  the  American 
role  will  continue  to  diminish,  while  re- 
maining a  relevant  force  in  Asian  and  Pacific 
affairs. 

There  Is  also  a  real  danger  that  all  that 
has  been  achieved  since  1966  by  Asians  and 
ourselves  will  be  lost;  that  a  vacuimi  wUl  de- 
velop in  Southeast  Asia  which  Peking,  as 
well  as  Hanoi,  will  feel  UnpeUed  to  try  to 
fill:  and  that  Asia  will  move  from  the  promise 
of  stability  and  progress  to  cbaoe  or  a  war 
far  worse  than  what  we  now  see  In  Indo- 
china. 

Was  It  worth  it?  Clearly,  the  outcome  of 
the  common  effort  is  still  uncertain.  If  we 
mindlessly  walk  away  from  Asia,  we  shall 
make  sure  it  was  not  worth  it.  If  we  pa- 
tiently stay  the  course,  the  suffering  of  these 
years  could  be  repaid  with  stable  p>eace  and 
security  for  ourselves  and  the  two  thirds  of 
humanity  who  live  In  Asia. 

What  still  remains  to  be  done  In  Asia  may 
not,  if  we  are  wise,  involve  the  use  of  much 
American  military  force.  Asians  are  now  able 
to  do  vaatly  more  to  defend  themselves  than 
they  were  In  1966.  And  China,  with  some  50 
Soviet  divisions  on  its  frontiers,  may  now  be 
influenced  to  move  in  more  peaceful  direc- 
tions than  In  the  past. 

But  our  resources  and  our  treaty  guaran- 
tees remain  a  decisive  margin  in  the  Asian 
balance  of  power.  We  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
bluntly:  What  is  likely  to  happen  If  we  bury 
the  peist  and  leave  Asia  to  Its  own  devices? 

First,  the  end  of  America's  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia  would  change  the  debate  now 
under  way  in  mainland  China.  Powerful 
forces  there  are  working  to  move  China  to- 
MTtLTil  the  long-delayed  concentration  of  its 
energies  and  talents  on  the  modernization 
of  life.  American  withdrawal  would  inevita- 
bly lead  Peking  to  exploit  Its  new  oppor- 
tunities to  the  South.  No  one  can 
predict  the  precise  form  in  which  a  nuclear 
China,  with  its  huge  ground  forces,  would 
exercise  its  power  in  the  vacuum  we  would 
create.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  Peking 
would  remain  passive. 

Second,  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia, 
certainly  as  far  as  Singapore — quite  possibly 
as  far  as  Indonesia — would  lose  their  in- 
dependence, tLB,  for  example.  Lee  Kuan  Yew, 
Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  believes;  or 
thev  would  be  forced  into  a  protracted 
military  or  quasi-military  struggle  that  would 
force  them  to  abandon  their  exceedingly 
promising  economic,  social  and  political 
development. 

Third,  Burma,  in  particxilar,  would  either 
fall  under  Communist  domination  or  be- 
come the  scene  of  an  Indian-Chinese  strug- 
gle. For  Burma,  not  Tibet,  Is  the  point  of 
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strategic  danger  for  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent— a  warning  consistently  made  to  me  in 
private  by  high  and  reqxmstble  officials  of 
both  India  and  Pakistan. 

^>urth,  Japan  and  India  would  quickly 
acquire  nuclear  weapooa,  and  the  Nosipro- 
llferatlon  Treaty  would  quite  poaatbly  die 
elsewhere  In  the  world  as  weU.  The  willing- 
ness of  many  nations  to  forgo  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  depends  on  a  care- 
fuUy  balanced  calculaUoD^-a  calc\ilation 
that  says  the  United  States  can  provide 
greater  security  at  leas  risk  than  going  It 
alone  with  a  national  nuclear  c^;>abUlty. 
An  America  that  walks  away  from  a  treaty 
commitment,  after  bringing  Into  the  field  a 
balf-mlllion  of  Its  armed  forces  and  encour- 
aging a  small  ally  to  fight  desperately  for  its 
Independence,  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
liable ally  on  such  a  mortal  Issue  as  nuclear 
deterrence  In  Asia  cr  anywhere  else. 

There  are  many,  I  know,  who  believe  that, 
somehow,  the  umted  States  can  live  safely 
divorced  from  the  fate  of  Asia. 

I  do  not. 

Thirty  years  ago,  an  Asian  power,  reaching 
for  Asian  hegemony,  was  able  to  mount  Pearl 
Harbor. 

There  Is  already  one  nuclear  power  In  Asia, 
iww  moving  to  produce  ICBM's.  If  we  walk 
away  from  oxii  commitments  In  Asia,  there 
are  liable  soon  to  be  at  least  three.  Having 
come  In  these  hard  yean  as  close  as  we  now 
are  to  the  possibility  of  stable  peace  In  Asia. 
I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to  throw  In  our 
hand  and  leave  future  Americans  to  bear  the 
Inevitable  costs  of  a  nuclear-armed  Asia. 

The  more  than  50,000  Americans — and  the 
more  than  one  million  Asians — who  died  In 
this  struggle  for  a  stable,  peaceful  Asia  de- 
serve better  of  us. 


KEN  BE  LIEU  TO  SERVE  HIS 
NATION'S  DEFENSE  AGAIN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  quick  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Senate  in  confirming  the  nomination 
by  the  President  of  Ken  Be  Lieu,  of  Ore- 
gon, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

I  am  not  surprised  by  the  smoothness 
of  this  confirmation  because  few  people 
are  more  deserving  or  capable  than  Ken, 
During  his  years  here  in  Washington,  he 
has  written  a  record  of  expertise  and 
accomplishment. 

Ken  wrote  a  brilliant  record  in  World 
War  n  and  in  Korea.  He  is  the  holder 
of  nearly  every  major  award  for  gal- 
lantry and  valor  our  'Nation  can  award. 
And  he  gave  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
losing  a  part  of  one  of  his  legs  in  com- 
bat in  Korea. 

Before  and  after  Korea,  Ken  served 
ably  in  a  series  of  important  assignments 
in  the  Defense  Department  and  with  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  He  rose  steadily  to 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  served  in  this  position  until 
1965  when  he  returned  to  private  life 
until  recalled  by  President  Nixon  to  Join 
his  staff  at  the  White  House. 

This  latter  appointment  shows  the  re- 
spect for  Ken's  abilities.  When  he  re- 
ceived this  appointment  it  meant  that 
he  had  received  top  appointments  by 
two  Presidents  from  (vposlte  pcdltlcal 
parties  in  the  course  of  only  a  few  years. 

Now  Ken  will,  in  his  new  capacity  with 
the  Army,  continue  to  add  to  the  bril- 
liant record  of  the  past. 

Our  Nation  is  fortunate  to  have  such 
dedicated  and  able  persons  as  Ken  Be 
Ueu  to  call  upon  to  help  lead  our  country. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY ISSUED  BY  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COUN- 
CIL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  report,  entitled  "The  National 
Security  Crisis:  America's  Deteriorated 
Defense  Posture,"  has  been  issued  by  the 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  report,  written  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Harrlgan,  pulls  no  pimches  in  revealing 
the  dangerous  trend  of  U£.  military  pre- 
paredness. 

Mr.  Harrlgan,  who  clearly  illustrates 
the  rapid  advance  of  Soviet  military  pow- 
er, also  warns  about  the  danger  of  re- 
peated attacks  on  our  own  Military 
Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  should  help 
to  awaken  the  American  people  to  the 
dangers  of  halfway  military  prepared- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx  National  SECumrrr  CmiBis:    Aickkica's 

DrmUORATKD   DOTNBX    POSTTHUt 

(By  Anthony  Hturlgan) 
In  the  last  decade,  the  American  pe<H?le 
have  been  witnesses  to  a  shocking  reduction 
m  their  national  military  power.  Whereas 
in  the  1950's  the  United  States  was  the 
dominant  country  In  the  world,  possessed  of 
mUltary  might  second  to  none,  American 
strength  In  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  has 
ebbed  rapidly.  The  erosion  of  America's  de- 
fense forces  can  be  seen  In  terms  of  e^>en- 
dltures  for  defense  purposes.  The  tTLB  bil- 
lion proposed  for  defense  in  Fiscal  Year  1971 
was  $9.8  blUlon  below  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  and  con- 
stituted the  lowest  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product  since  1961.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  U.S.  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunittee, 
the  United  States  Is  fast  on  its  way  toward 
beccming  a  second-rate  power  In  the  world 
and  "Is  no  longer  In  a  position  of  parity  with 
the  Soviets." 

The  total  significance  of  the  erosion  of 
America's  armed  might  Lb  what  thoughtful 
citizens  must  seek  to  understand.  Warships, 
military  aircraft  and  missiles  are  Instrumen- 
talities of  national  purpose.  The  history  of 
the  U.S.  armed  forces  is  the  history  of  the 
American  Republic — an  index  to  the  survival 
Instinct  and  go«ds  of  the  American  people. 
If  the  American  people  are  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  their  own  defense.  It  is 
clear  that  their  survival  Instinct  has  been 
Impaired. 

Historically,  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  have  been  the  shield  of  the  Republic. 
This  has  been  especially  the  case  In  the 
cold  war  years.  Though  It  is  fashionable 
now  to  say  that  the  cold  war  has  ended,  real- 
ists know  strife  with  the  communist  powers 
has  simply  entered  a  new  phase.  Today  the 
commvmist  states  evidence  both  the  oapa- 
bUlty  and  Intention  of  new  aggressive  moves 
against  the  capitalist  world. 

For  almost  a  generation,  America's  nuclear 
armaments  have  deterred  the  Soviet  Union 
from  starting  a  third  world  war — a  massive 
strike  against  the  free  world  nations.  The 
conventional  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  have  been  busily  eii:^>loyed  In  the 
quarter-oentury  past  In  fighting  limited  wars 
against  communist  aggression  and  In  check- 
ing Soviet  and  Communist  Chlneee  advances 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962,  America's  nuclear 
superiority  and  supremacy  at  sea  prevented 


the   Soviets  from   establishing   domination 
over  the  West. 

Today,  however — less  than  a  decade  after 
the  Cuban  mlasUs  crlsla — the  United  States 
no  longer  Is  the  first  military  power  In  the 
world.  In  a  few  areas  such  as  the  design  of 
mTiItlple  wartisad  (IdlRV)  mlasUes  the  UJB. 
is  technologically  more  advanced  than  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  In  terzns  of  overall  mili- 
tary capabUlty  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ahead  of 
the  United  States.  Where  the  Soviets  are  now 
on  a  basU  of  parity  with  the  UJB.,  they  are 
moving  ahead  rapidly  to  overtake  America. 
The  U£.  public  has  heard  the  facta  from 
the  Joint  Chlels  of  Staff.  But  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  erosion  of  U.S.  mllitsry  strength 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  pubUo.  In  Con- 
gress the  weight  of  opinion  la  on  the  side 
of  reducing  U.B.  military  expenditures.  Those 
members  of  Congress  who  press  for  dramatic 
action  to  restore  America's  strategic  superi- 
ority are  In  a  minority.  The  grim  facts  they 
recite  fall  to  impress  many  key  legislators 
and  large  and  influential  segments  of  public 
opinion. 

irrBHn.s  roacxs 
Yet  facts  are  facts.  The  most  ominous  of 
these  relate  to  the  comparative  strength  of 
UJ8.  and  Soviet  nuclear  forces.  In  1966  the 
Soviet  Union's  strategic  missile  force  con- 
sisted of  approximately  220  missile  launch- 
ers. The  missiles  were  comparable  to  the  first 
generation  of  American  IciSM's.  At  that  time 
the  VB.  missile  force  consisted  of  880  ICBM's. 
We  not  only  had  the  advanced  land-based 
Mlnuteman  missile  but  we  bad  absolute  su- 
premacy In  sea-based  Polaris  missiles. 

Today  the  Soviets  possess  approximately 
1,500  ICBM's,  whereas  the  VS.  has  only  1,064. 
The  giant  Soviet  S&-9  mlssUes  have  a 
capability  far  exceeding  anything  In  the  U.S. 
arsenal.  All  In  aU,  the  SovieU  have  60  per 
cent  more  land-based  mlssUes  than  the 
United  States. 

That  Is  only  part  of  the  story;  the  United 
States  has  stabUlzed  its  missile  force,  where- 
as the  Soviets  are  pushing  ahead  with  con- 
struction of  new  land-based  and  sea-based 
missiles.  At  the  present  rate  of  Soviet  mis- 
sile deployment,  the  USSR  should  have  2,600 
ICBM  launchers  by  1976.  Unless  dramatic 
action  Is  taken  this  year,  the  United  States 
will  still  have  only  1,064  missile  launchers 
four  years  from  now.  This  dangerous  Im- 
balance Is  the  result  of  the  doctrine  of  nu- 
clear "parity"  developed  by  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Nixon  administration  under 
the  guise  of  nuclear  "sufflclency."  Other  na- 
tions, with  no  need  to  resort  to  euphemisms, 
wUl  see  this  nuclear  situation  In  terms  of 
alarming  XJS.  weakness. 

Some  recent  policy  decisions  are  nothing 
less  than  extraordinary.  For  example.  Gen. 
Bruce  K.  HoUoway,  head  of  Strategic  Air 
Command,  told  Congress  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  purposely  passed  up  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  Its  Mlnuteman  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  more  accurate.  He 
blamed  the  situation  on  those  who  "fear" 
that  the  Improved  ICBMs  might  be  used  as 
a  "first  strike  weapon." 

If  the  nuclear  balance  situation  la  gloomy 
now.  It  will  be  even  less  cheering  In  the 
mid  and  late  1970's.  Consider  the  situation 
with  respect  to  missile-firing  submarines. 
No  U.S.  mlsslle-firlng  submarines  have  been 
built  In  more  than  two  years.  None  are 
definitely  scheduled  for  the  future.  The  only 
significant  change  In  the  UJ3.  missile  sub- 
marine force  Is  in  Installation  of  advanced 
missiles  in  submarines  conceived  In  the 
1960's.  There  are  studies  of  the  ULMS  (under- 
water long-range  missile)  submarine  class, 
but  no  Arm  plans  for  construction.  This  ad- 
vanced mlssUe  submarine  Is  essenttsl  In  view 
of  the  USSR's  lead  In  land-based  missiles. 

The  Soviets,  meanwhile,  are  expanding 
their  mlssUe  submarine  force  at  a  rapid  rate. 
^Am  Klmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.,  U8N,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  told  the  Society  of  Naval 
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Arcbltacts  and  Idarlne  Knglneen  laat  fall 
that  the  Soviet  strategic  naval  forcea  take 
the  form  of  the  modem  "TanJcee"  daaa  nu- 
clear power  ballistic  mlnUe  eubmarlnea 
similar  to  our  Polaris  boats.  They  currently 
have  16  of  these  submarines  In  operation 
and  are  building  u  a  year,  a  clear  Indication 
of  their  desire  to  back  vp  their  land-based 
mlaalle  systems  with  a  powerful  strategic 
naval  force. 

0«n.  John  C.  Meyer,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force  and  an  expert  In  missiles,  has 
pointed  out  the  long-range  efleots  of  this 
submarine  construction  program,  saying  that 
If  they  continue  at  their  present  rate,  the 
Soviets  will  match  the  UJ3.  saa-launched  bal- 
listic mlssUe  Inventory  by  1974  or  1976.  The 
Soviets  also  are  testing  a  new,  longer  range 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile. 
MAmrxD  BoicBxaB 
The  situation  with  respect  to  manned 
bombers — another  factor  In  strategic  deter- 
rence— Is  equally  discouraging.  In  1966,  the 
United  States  had  two  and  one-half  times  as 
many  bombers  as  the  Soviet  Union,  consisting 
of  B-62's  and  B-68'8.  Today,  the  American 
bomber  force  has  been  reduced  from  about 
750  to  450.  All  of  the  very  fast  B-68's  have 
been  retired  from  service.  The  proposed  B-i 
bomber,  designed  as  a  replacement,  is  re- 
ceiving only  limited  development  funding. 
Another  element  In  strat^c  deterrence  Is 
aircraft  and  mIssUe  defense.  A  limited  antl- 
balllstlc  mlssUe  defense  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress — after  the  most  difficult  of 
struggles,  but  the  Sovle>ts  are  weU  along  on 
buUdlng  a  strong  ABM  defense  system.  WhUe 
SALT  talks  were  In  progress  last  year,  the 
Soviets  started  construction  of  giant  ABM 
radar  units.  Dr.  M.  B.  Schneider,  writing  In 
Ordnance,  has  reported  that  "about  a  half 
dozen  are  operational  or  nearly  so."  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster  Jr.,  director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, has  warned  that  these  radars  "can  in 
the  near  future  provide  the  same  radar 
coverage  which  we  will  have  some  eight 
years  from  now  If  all  the  Safeguard  ABM 
program  is  completed."  Dr.  Foster  noted  that 
the  "vast  network  of  Soviet  radars  and  de- 
fense sites,  whether  antiaircraft  or  anti- 
missile, has  already  complicated  the  prob- 
lem of  anns  oontrcri  of  ABM  to  the  point 
where  It  may  not  be  practical."  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviets  have  more  than  1,000 
surface  to  air  missile  sites.  The  United  States 
has  one-tenth  this  number  of  SAM's  and  no 
ABM  radars  operational  today.  Moreover, 
U.S.  surface  to  air  missiles  are  Bomarc  and 
Army  missiles  developed  in  the  1960'8.  The 
Soviets  have  had  wide  experience  with  opera- 
tional SAM'S  in  both  NOTth  Vietnam  and  In 
the  Suez  area. 

Tactical  fighter  forces  stUl  have  an  im- 
portant role  In  air  defense  against  bombers 
armed  with  nuclear  weapons.  Here  again,  the 
United  States  is  at  a  marked  disadvantage. 
The  Soviets  have  3,600  Jet  aircraft.  The 
United  States  tactical  filter  strength  Is 
about  1,600  aircraft.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
have  a  qualitative  edge.  In  the  last  decade, 
they  Introduced  nine  new  fighter  aircraft.  In 
the  same  period,  the  U.S.  failed  to  develop 
a  single  new  aircraft  for  the  alr-to-alr 
combat  role.  The  new  military  reallUes  »re 
evident  in  Europe  where  the  Soviet  Air  Force 
Is  now  using  the  new  supersonic  strike  ver- 
sion of  the  MIO-23  fighter  In  large  num- 
bers. This  fighter,  labeled  "Foxbat"  by  the 
NATO  command,  is  faster  than  c<xnparable 
aircraft  used  by  American  forces.  Its  re- 
ported speed  Is  Mach  3 — three  times  the 
speed  of  sound — compared  with  a  speed 
of  Mach  3.3  for  the  F-4  fighter. 

All  of  these  situations  with  respect  to 
diminishing  Inventories  of  American  weapons 
refiect  an  alarming  decline  m  research  and 
dsvelopment — the  elimination  or  cutback  of 
defense  programs  leading  to  advanced  weap- 
ons systems.  Existing  U.S.  armaments  date 
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back  to  programs  launched  10,  15,  or  even  30 
years  ago.  In  many  cases,  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  mill  to  replace  them.  The  studies  under- 
taken during  the  McNamara  years  proved 
sterile.  Mew  weapons  simply  were  not  author- 
ized. For  example,  the  Soviet  Union's  new 
bluewater  fleet  Is  superbly  equipped  with 
surface-to-surface  rockets.  The  United  States 
has  yet  to  develop  such  a  naval  mlssUe, 
though  the  uniformed  professionals  have 
cited  the  need  for  years. 

NAVAL   rOBCKS 

The  deterioration  of  America's  combat 
strength  U  especially  apparent  In  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Failure  to  start  a  major  naval  con- 
struction program  In  the  I960's  led  to  today's 
sharp  curtailment  of   U.S.   naval  strength. 

During  the  sixties,  the  United  States  de- 
pended on  warships  built  to  fight  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Germans  in  the  1940'8.  They 
were  patched  and  repaired,  but  replacements 
were  not  authorized.  These  ships  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  useful  lives  and  are 
being  decommissioned  in  large  numbers.  Se- 
vere budget  cuts  Ld  the  last  two  years  have 
forced  decommissioning  of  other  ships  which 
still  have  combat  capability.  Adm.  Ziimwalt  is 
on  record  as  noting  that  the  budget  cuts  that 
have  been  taken  In  the  last  two  years  have 
been  In  the  field  of  sea  control  forces.  As  a 
result  we  have,  during  the  last  two  years, 
come  down  on  the  order  of  36  percent  of  these 
forces.  We  can  go  no  further  without  great 
risk. 

Robert  D.  Helnl  Jr.,  a  leading  authority  on 
naval  affairs,  has  said  that  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
1971  is  likely  to  reach  the  point  at  which  It 
was  in  1936  In  numbers  of  ships  in  com- 
mission. 

In  the  four  years  from  June  30.  1968  to 
June  30,  1973,  the  U.S.  Navy  will  have  retired 
463  ships  from  the  active  list.  During  that 
same  period,  141  new  ships  will  have  been 
commissioned,  leaving  a  let  redtictUm  of  322 
ships — more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
American  fleet. 

Control  of  the  seas  depends  on  a  complex 
of  naval  weapons  systems:  carriers,  subma- 
rines, destroyers,  intelligence-gathering 
ships,  mine  sweepers,  and  service  ships.  The 
United  States  has  need  of  new  ships  in  all 
of  these  categories.  The  current  naval  ship- 
building program  is  grossly  Inadequate  to 
meet  accumulated  needs  of  many  years.  For 
example,  under  the  fiscal  year  1971  defense 
appropriations  bill,  only  one  new  nuclear 
guided  missile  frigate  was  approved,  only 
one  fast  combat  support  ship,  only  two  gen- 
eral assault  ships,  and  so  forth.  Great  need 
exists  for  an  entirely  new  class  of  fast  sur- 
face-to-surface mlssUe  armed,  small  de- 
stroyers. Anti-defense  elements  In  Congress 
oppose  funds  for  such  vessels.  Yet,  the 
Navy's  manpower  situation  will  become 
critical  in  the  mld-1970'8  and  small,  heavily 
armed  ships  will  be  more  Important  than 
at  any  time  In  decades. 

sovnr  SKA  powzs 

Throughout  the  1960'8.  U.S.  naval  forces 
went  largely  unchallenged.  In  the  1970's. 
there  may  be  numerous  direct  and  Indirect 
challenges.  The  Soviets  have  powerful  naval 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  have  used 
them  In  daring  and  dangerous  ways,  includ- 
ing collision-course  tactics  vrtth  U.S.  war- 
ships. Soviet  naval  vessels  frequently  oper- 
ate In  the  Caribbean.  Indeed  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  has  asserted  that  "ctirrent  Intel- 
ligence reports  also  indicate  the  Soviet  have 
broken  their  1963  agreement  with  the  VS. 
by  deploying  nuclear  missile  launching  sub- 
marines at  Cuban  bases."  With  the  installa- 
tion of  a  Marxist  regime  In  ChUe,  It  seems 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  access  to  the  port  of  Valparaiso. 
Then  the  Soviets  will  be  in  position  to 
menace  the  Panama  Canal  from  both  the 
Pacific  and  AUantlc. 

To  see  Soviet  naval  growth  and  operations 


in  perspective  It  Is  necessary  to  survey  the 
decade  past.  In  1960,  the  Soviets  were  engaged 
in  major  naval  construction.  High  seas  oper- 
ations were  rare.  The  first  Soviet  exercises  In 
the  Norwegian  Sea  were  held  In  1961.  The 
next  year  saw  new  operations  by  Soviet  marl- 
time  aircraft  and  the  Cuban  crisis.  In  which 
the  USSR  learned  a  lesson  In  the  importance 
of  sea  power.  In  1963,  a  pattern  of  bi-annual 
naval  exercises  in  the  Iceland-Faroes  Gap 
was  established.  The  Soviet  Navy  Introduced 
mlssUe-carrylng  warships  in  1964  and  the 
Soviet  Mediterranean  squadron  was  estab- 
lished. By  1966,  the  Soviets  were  holding 
numerous  large  exercises  In  the  North  Atlan- 
tic. The  year  1966  marked  the  maturing  of 
the  Soviet  high  seas  fieet.  Adm.  V.  A.  Kasa- 
tonov.  first  Deputy  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Soviet  Navy,  said:  "The  USSR  Navy  flag 
can  be  seen  In  all  parts  of  the  world's  oceans." 
In  1967.  the  Soviet  fieet  stepped  up  all  Its 
activities.  A  Sovlet-bullt  Komar  rocket  boat, 
operated  by  Egypt,  sunk  an  Israeli  destroyer. 
Impressing  on  the  world  the  power  of  new 
Soviet  naval  weapons.  In  1968,  the  Soviets 
deployed  their  helicopter  carriers  In  the  Med- 
iterranean for  the  first  time.  The  next  year 
saw  large-ecale  relief  of  the  Mediterranean 
forces  by  the  Soviet  Northern  Fleet  and  de- 
ployment of  a  task  force  to  the  Caribbean. 
The  fleet  was  being  used  to  "show  the  flag"  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  In  1970,  the  Soviets  con- 
ducted major  naval  maneuvers  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  and  vastly  extended  their  In- 
dian Ocean  operations. 

It  Is  against  this  backdrop  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  naval  activity  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  that  the  visible  decline  of  U.S.  strength 
must  be  viewed.  In  several  important  areas, 
such  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  U.S.  has  only 
token  forces.  And  many  of  the  units  are  aging 
vessels  which  compare  unfavorably  with  the 
new.  heavily  armed  Soviet  warships  In  the 
same  areas.  For  example  the  Soviets  have  dis- 
patched rocket-armed  destroyers  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  where  the  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Middle  East  Force  flies  his  flag  from  an  an- 
tique seaplane  tender  with  no  combat  capa- 
bility. The  occasional  U.S.  destroyer  In  the 
area  usually  is  an  old  gun  ship  built  during 
World  War  II.  In  the  1950's  American  naval 
forces  often  could  be  supported  by  land-based 
air  forces.  But  the  United  States  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  many  key  air  bases 
throughout  the  world  such  as  Wheelus  Air 
Base  In  Libya.  America's  tactical  air  power  la 
locked  out  of  North  and  Central  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East. 

While  the  VS.  has  retreated  from  air  bases 
In  Libya,  Morocco  and  elsewhere,  the  Soviets 
have  created  a  massive  military  bastion  bridg- 
ing the  zone  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  providing  a  Jump- 
Ing-off  point  for  CentwJ  and  Southern  Africa. 

U.S.  Rep.  Michael  A.  Felghan  of  Ohio  has 
sxunmed  up  the  character  and  Importance  of 
this  Soviet  Middle  East  bastion,  noting: 

In  the  Middle  East  the  Soviets  have  es- 
tablished a  vast  complex  of  sophisticated 
weaponry  scattered  In  a  50-mlle  belt  extend- 
ing from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  southward  180 
miles  to  the  Oulf  of  Suez.  Stationed  here  are 
the  most  advanced  surface  to  air  missiles 
manned  by  Soviet  crews,  amphibious  equip- 
ment and  8-lnch  artillery. 

THX    nnilAN    OCXAK 

The  Soviet  objective  In  this  region  seems 
comparable  to  the  Japcmeee  objective,  prior 
to  World  War  n.  in  creating  secret  naval  and 
military  bases  In  the  South-Central  Paclflc 
nuindated  Islands:  a  launching  site  for  major 
operations.  The  Soviets  are  aiming  at  a  new 
short  route  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  strategic  Islands  and  rich  lands 
of  Southern  Africa  and  the  Pacific  beyond. 
In  short,  they  seek  total  domination  of  the 
virtually  unprotected   Indian   Ocean   world. 

Today  the  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  fieet  con- 
sists of  approximately  16  warships  includ- 
ing mlsBlle-armed  ships.  At  times  this  force 
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has  numbered  as  many  as  30  vessels,  bowewr. 
The  Soviet  BbljM  call  at  ports  around  the  rim 
of  this  38  million  square  mile  ocean,  show- 
ing the  flag  and  Impressing  weak  nations 
with  the  growing  naval  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  rq?ortedly  enjoy  repair 
and  fueling  facilities  In  India,  and  the  stra- 
tegic island  of  Mauritius  has  become  another 
frequent  and  Important  port  of  call  for  the 
Soviet  squadron. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Indian  Ocean  situ- 
ation that  should  be  more  widely  understood 
In  the  United  States  Is  the  movement  of 
Soviet  and  East  Koc  ships  through  the  area. 
In  1969  more  than  3.900  Soviet  flag  ships 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  en  route  to 
Africa,  Middle  Eastern  and  Asian  ports.  So- 
viet merchant  vessels  have  to  be  regarded  as 
an  arm  of  the  Soviet  fieet.  Many  of  these 
ships  have  a  military  potential  or  carry  mili- 
tary goods  to  client  states  of  the  USSR. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  Is  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  naval  buildup  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  that  It  carried  out  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean, the  United  States  has  not  made  any 
attempt  to  provide  a  counter-force — except 
for  an  occasional  fleet  visit  by  ships  from  the 
7th  Fleet  in  the  Paclflc.  In  the  late  1950's 
Adm.  Arlelgh  Biirke,  then  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  cited  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Adm.  John  McCain.  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  Pacific,  also  has  stressed 
the  U.S.  sectirtty  interest  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  many  speeches  and  writings.  But 
the  failure  to  modernize  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
resulted  In  Inaction  with  respect  to  that  vital 
global  region. 

TXOHNOLOGICAL    CHAIXKNCK 

Even  as  the  U.S.  must  prepare  for  new 
military  challenges  In  remote  global  regions 
where  America  has  not  been  involved  in  the 
past,  the  American  people  must  bear  in  mind 
the  Importance  of  the  technological  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  nation  to  have  a  strong  will  to 
win  oar  a  grasp  of  global  strategy;  a  country 
determined  to  remain  free  must  appreciate 
the  extent  to  which  an  effective  defense  de- 
pends on  Investment  In  research  and  engi- 
neering. There  isn't  any  technological  pla- 
teau to  which  the  United  States  can  climb 
and  rest  comfortably  thereafter.  New  ad- 
vances in  nucleonics,  radar,  surveillance  sys- 
tems, metallurgy — all  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  America's  national  security.  Nothing  Is 
more  mistaken  than  the  notion  that  the  U.S. 
Is  safe  against  attack  because  it  has  a  large 
arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  element  of 
surprise  Is  still  a  key  element  In  warfare — 
as  much  as  it  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941. 
And  the  foes  of  freedom  are  constantly  seek- 
ing technological  means  of  gaining  the  ad- 
vantage of  surprise — ^the  advantage  of  a  first 
strike  that  would  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  a  retaliatory  strike  by  U.S.  forces.  TO  deny 
the  enemy  the  advantage  of  surprise  means 
technological  effort  and  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  this.  In  turn,  means 
substantial,  continuing  investment  In  de- 
fense research  and  development. 

To  augment  U.S.  defenses  in  any  meaning- 
ful way  18  extremely  difficult  these  days.  As 
Adm.  Zimiwalt  has  noted,  "there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous disenchantment  with  the  military, 
and  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  countrymen  to  be  concerned."  There  Is 
no  similar  disenchantment  on  the  part  of 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Soviet  Union's  traditionally  ag- 
gressive foreign  policy  Is  now  wedded  to  the 
most  aggressive  military  policy  in  the  coun- 
try's history.  The  leadership  of  the  USSR  has 
set  its  sights  on  the  acquisition  of  suprem- 
acy In  every  military  field — on  land,  sea  and 
air.  The  Kremlin  Is  busily  establishing  a 
global  military  presence  to  advance  both  the 
Soviet  political  system  and  to  secure  national 
strategic  objectives 

In  the  main  the  American  people — or  a 
very  large  segment  of  our  population — do  not 


want  to  bear  about  the  Soviet  Union's  mili- 
tary buildup.  Its  drive  towards  supremacy  la 
all  areas,  any  more  than  the  French  people 
In  the  late  1930's  wanted  to  hear  about  Ger- 
many's recomament.  The  American  pec^le 
seem,  tired  ot  sustaining  the  defense  effort — 
even  thou^  that  effort  has  given  them  a 
generation  free  of  direct  enemy  assault.  The 
American  people  are  preoccupied  with  social 
Issues  and  with  domestic  expectations  of  one 
sort  or  another.  They  long  to  enjoy  an  even 
more  cMnfortable  existence  at  home.  They 
reapond  to  warnings  about  Soviet  military 
expansionism  with  the  counterstatement  that 
there  Is  not  any  real  threat  or  that  increas- 
ing Soviet  mUltary  capabUltles  don't  Indi- 
cate dangwous  Intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
USSR.  It  Is  difficult  to  deal  with  such  denials 
of  reality  or  to  reach  those  who  persist  in 
arguing  that  danger  to  America  is  non- 
existent. Thus  defense  budget  levels  are  not 
in  accord  with  national  requirements.  Hie 
capability  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  to  deal 
with  threats  to  the  nation  is  being  reduced 
year  by  year. 

ANTUEFKNSE    MOOD 

The  problem  of  maintaining  a  moderately 
strong  defense  establishment,  let  alone  aug- 
menUng  its  strength  to  deal  with  new  Soviet 
threats,  may  worsen  In  the  year  ahead  as 
the  Vietnam  war  winds  down.  In  the  past, 
the  end  of  conflicts  In  which  the  UjS.  has 
been  engaged  has  produced  hasty  dis- 
mantling of  essential  armed  forces.  This  was 
the  case  at  the  end  of  World  Wars  I  and  n. 
The  UJS.  Army  may  face  the  brunt  of  the 
demands  for  "economy"  In  defense  spending. 
Certainly,  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
Army  will  have  to  change  after  the  Viet- 
nam war  Is  ended.  But  the  Army  must  not 
be  sacrificed.  On  the  contrary,  the  Army 
will  need  to  be  re-equipped  for  missions 
elsewhere  on  America's  strategic  frontiers. 

No  one  can  deny  that  It  will  be  expensive 
to  refashion  the  Army,  to  undertake  new 
naval  commitments,  and  to  provide  new  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  systems.  But 
since  when  has  freedom  been  obtained  at  a 
cut-rate  price?  The  British  people  main- 
tained their  freedom  In  World  War  II  only  at 
a  staggering  price  In  national  treasure,  not 
to  speak  of  lives.  There  Is  no  suggestion  that 
the  British  are  sorry  they  paid  the  price. 
Today  the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  unquestionably  would  be 
willing  to  pay  any  price  to  be  free  of  the 
Soviet  yoke.  If  the  American  people,  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  amount  of  wealth  in  the 
world,  are  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary 
financial  sacrifice  for  their  own  safety  and 
national  survival,  the  freedom  and  security 
they  now  enjoy  will  elude  them  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  American  people  are  truly  fortu- 
nate In  that  they  can,  with  good  manage- 
ment and  elimination  of  welfarism,  afford 
both  guns  and  butter — missiles  and  desirable 
public  services. 

The  principal  need  today — even  before 
military  hardware — Is  to  renew  the  Ameri- 
can people's  understanding  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  strong  national  security  forces. 
These  forces  are  not  unreasonable  burdens, 
as  some  citizens  insist,  but  an  opportunity  to 
preserve  freedom.  Great  peoples  are  willing 
to  bear  heavy  burdens  in  order  to  ensure 
their  freedom.  In  totalitarian  countries  rul- 
ing elites  simply  commit  the  nation.  The 
people  have  no  voice  on  defense  Issues.  The 
American  people,  however,  must  understand 
the  Issues.  They  must  acknowledge  the  need 
for  a  strong  national  defense  and  give  their 
consent  to  expenditures  for  this  purpose.  It 
would  be  tragic  beyond  words  If  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  their  period  of  greatest  pros- 
perity and  comfort,  failed  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  defense  and  refiised  to  approve 
the  essentials. 

For  America  and  Its  values  to  survive,  It 
Is  Imperative  that  Americans  arrest  the  de- 
cline in  U.S.  military  strength  and  acquire 


the  arms  essential  to  defense  In  the  mid  and 
late  1970's  and  1980't.  The  American  people 
cant  afford  to  be  outguimed  by  the  enemies 
of  Western  clvUlmtlon  and  freedom.  Cer- 
tainly, our  people  don't  want  to  go  the  way 
of  Carthage  in  the  classical  world.  But  If  they 
want  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Carthage  they  must 
reject  the  counsels  of  those  who  are  sound- 
ing the  trumpets  of  retreat. 

If  the  American  people  are  awake,  they 
will  Insist  that  the  VS.  armed  forces  be  pro- 
vided with  all  the  tools  of  defense — ^the  nu- 
clear navy,  missiles  and  conventional  forcee — 
that  spell  the  difference  between  national 
life  and  death. 


A  CONTRACT  WHICH  TIES  WAGES 
TO  PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Vir- 
ginia Metalcrafters,  Inc.,  of  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  and  the  United  Steel  workers  of 
America  recently  agreed  to  a  contract 
which  ties  wages  to  productivity.  It  Is 
thought  to  be  the  first  such  agreement  of 
its  kind  negotiated  in  Virginia. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation shown  by  management  and 
labor  in  an  effort  to  find  a  constructive 
answer  to  the  wage-price  spiral.  This 
Und  of  voluntary  restraint  in  the  matter 
of  wages  and  prices  will  be  essential  in 
the  months  ahead  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  disastrous  continuation  of  inflation  and 
preserve  our  free  market  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  this  new 
contract,  published  in  the  Waynesboro 
News- Virginian,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

VM  Union  Sign  UNiqtix  "PaoDtrcnviTT" 
Contract 

Virginia  Metalcrafters,  Inc.,  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (U8W)  today  ex- 
ecuted a  unique  labor  contract  which  links 
employe   Income  directly  with  productivity. 

The  agreement,  believed  the  first  of  Its 
kind  negotiated  In  this  area,  is  subject  to 
approval  by  the  federal  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil or  to  the  termination  of  President  Nixon's 
current  economic  "freeze." 

The  28-month  contract  calls  for  no  In- 
crf«se  In  basic  wage  scales,  but  establishes  a 
Productivity  and  Pay  Plan  (PAPP)  baaed  on 
"manufacturing  margin" — that  is,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  net  sales  value  of  goods 
produced  and  such  direct  costs  as  raw  ma- 
terials, supplies,  labor  and  power. 

When  the  "manufacturing  margin"  ex- 
ceeds a  specified  percentage  In  any  quarter, 
one-third  of  the  Increase  will  be  divided  pro 
rata  among  employes  covered  by  the  contract, 
plus  eligible  supervisors.  A  margin  of  less  than 
the  specified  percentage  will  result  In  em- 
ployes receiving  their  base  pay,  but  no 
"bonus." 

The  PAPP,  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect 
Jan.  3.  1972,  is  to  be  administered  by  a  Pro- 
ductivity and  Pay  Board  composed  of  two 
members  elected  by  the  union  and  two  mem- 
bers of  management. 

The  overall  contract  signed  today  re- 
places a  three-year  agreement  'vhlch  expired 
on  Sept.  8.  In  addition  to  the  productivity 
clause,  it  provides  a  liberalization  of  certain 
fringe  benefits. 

In  the  PAPP  section  of  the  contract,  the 
two  parties  say  they  recognize  that  "In- 
creased wages  must  come  from  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  lower  material  cost  resulting 
from  less  waste.  .  .  .";  that  "the  owners 
should  be  entitled  to  a  minimum  fair  after- 
tax return  on  their  Investment,  Jvist  as  the 
employes  are  entitled  to  a  fair  wage  .  .  ."; 
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and  that  "tbe  members  of  the  union  work- 
ing closely  together  with  management  can 
reduce  those  coeta  and  thereby  Increaoe  the 
manufacturing  margin. .  ." 

The  contract  also  notes  that  any  hike  In 
the  price  oX  manufactured  goods  will  Increase 
the  manufacturing  margin,  thus  giving  em- 
ployee a  share  of  the  added  Income. 

USW  has  served  as  bargaining  agent  for 
VM's  production  and  maintenance  employes 
since  May  1968. 

Virginia  Metalcraf  ters  President  Charles  M. 
Eckman  said  today : 

"The  wage-price  freeze  has  alerted  Amer- 
ica to  the  absolute  necessity  of  relating  wages 
to  productivity.  A  mechanism  for  accom- 
plishing this  is  essential  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve a  significant  part  of  our  traditional  free- 
doms. Without  it  our  road  to  a  controlled 
econcony.  another  name  for  socialism,  is  clear- 
ly marked. 

"The  Productivity  and  Pay  Plan  Incor- 
porated in  the  new  contract  between  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  and  Virginia  Metal- 
crafters  is  such  a  mechanism.  It  recognizes 
the  identity  of  interest  between  workers  and 
capital.  It  provides  incentives  for  both.  It 
gives  each  a  fair  share  of  Increased  produc- 
tivity. It  protects  workers  against  higher  liv- 
ing costs  In  direct  ratio  to  the  ability  of 
their  product  to  command  a  higher  free 
market  price.  Yet  it  eliminates  cost-push 
Inflation  of  prices." 


PROPOSED  SINGLE  6- YEAR 
PRESIDENTIAL  TERM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  ,  who  Is  also  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, placed  in  the  Record  a  rather 
complete  and  highly  informative  his- 
torical record  relating  to  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  since  the  very 
beginning  of  our  Government  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  length  of  time  and  the 
manner  in  which  a  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  permitted  to  hold 
that  Office. 

Senator  Bath  also  announced  hearings 
by  his  subcommittee  on  October  28  and 
29  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  77,  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfiild)  and  myself,  which  would 
limit  a  President  to  a  single  6-year  term 
in  ofQce. 

In  our  efforts  to  find  a  fair  and  satis- 
factory method  of  operating  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  we  have 
met  with  many  frustrations  and  have 
not  as  yet  found  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  the  problems  involved. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  one  of  the  most 
able  younger  Members  of  this  body,  for 
announcing  these  hearings,  which  I  feel 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  our  Nation 
and  hopefully  bring  about  productive 
results. 


PRELIMINARY  INJUNCTION  AF- 
FECTS TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Just  learned,  with  great  regret,  that  a 
Judge  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  has  issued  a  preliminary  in- 
junction affecting  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway. 

It  is  deplorable  to  me  that  a  Federal 
Judge  has,  with  one  stroke  of  a  pen, 
thrown  a  roadblock  in  the  path  of  this 


great  and  envisionary  project.  The  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  represents  the  hopes, 
dreams,  and  hard  work  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  people  for  over  a  century. 

Now,  as  we  stand  within  the  grasp  of 
reality  on  this  mid-continent  waterway, 
we  are  confronted  v^th  further  delays. 
I  am  sure  that  this  action  by  the  Federal 
court  will  cost  the  taxpayers  money,  and 
I  am  Just  as  confident  that  this  Injunc- 
tion constitutes  a  roadblock  to  progrees. 

Mr.  President,  to  me,  this  Is  simply  an- 
other case  of  blatant  Judicial  tyranny. 
It  is  deplorable  and  saddening  that  this 
action  has  been  taken. 


MILITARY  PREPAREDNESS— A 
LESSON  FROM  HISTORY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Chief  of  Staff  for  Systems  and 
Logistics  of  the  Air  Force,  Lt.  Gen.  Harry 
E.  Goldsworthy,  delivered  an  address  to 
an  audience  of  ROTC  cadets. 

His  subject,  "Military  Preparedness: 
A  Lesson  From  History,"  very  succinctly, 
soundly,  and  completely  states  what  any 
of  us  who  study  constantly  America's 
position  in  preparedness  try  to  get  across 
to  the  American  people  who  feel  that  we 
can  dishonor  in  this  day  and  age.  Be- 
cause of  its  timeliness,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiUTAST  PaxPAXXSNXss :   A  Lesson  Prom 

HlSTORT 

(By  Lt.  Qen.  Harry  E.  Ctoldsworthy.  Deputy 

Chief    of    Staff,    Systems    and    Logistics. 

Headquarters  USAP) 

All  of  us  today  certainly  are  ooncemed 
about  the  many  serious  internal  needs  which 
face  our  country.  There  is  the  critical  task 
of  improving  the  quality  of  our  lives  In  terms 
of  health,  bousing,  education,  control  of 
drugs,  and  crime  prevention.  And  there  Is 
still  much  to  be  done  In  the  newly  recog- 
nized area  of  preserving  and  controlling  our 
environment,  as  well  as  Uie  more  traditional 
tasks  of  providing  basic  resources  such  as 
food  and  minerals  for  an  increasing  popula- 
tion. 

If  we  are  to  provide  for  these  growing 
domestic  needs,  we  must  balance  defense 
spending  with  other  national  requirements, 
and  that  is  precisely  the  challenge  we  face 
as  members  of  the  military  services. 

A  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  administra- 
tloa  has  acoompllshed  a  very  dramatic 
change  in  national  priorities  and  haa  real- 
located resources  away  from  defense.  The  de- 
fense portion  of  the  grroas  national  product 
is  6.8  percent — the  lowest  it  has  been  since 
1B61.  The  realignment  of  prlc»ltles  within 
the  federal  budget  is  also  reflected  in  the 
lowest  percentage  of  the  budget  for  defense 
since  lOSO. 

With  implementation  of  our  programs  for 
this  flacal  year,  we  will  have  cut  military  per- 
sonnel by  over  a  million  from  the  Southeast 
Asia  war  peak,  to  180,000  lower  than  the  pre- 
war level.  Still,  It  is  deemed  fashionable  for 
our  critics  to  say  that  we've  got  to  get  that 
wartime  build-up  out  of  the  defense  budget ! 
Further,  there  Is  a  substantial  segment  of 
our  public  which  seems  to  espouse  the  view 
that,  through  unilateral  disarmament,  we 
can  And  lasttDg  peace.  History  would  tell  us 
otherwise. 

Several  years  ago,  I  was  stationed  in  North 
Africa  and  assigned  to  a  Job  that  required 
extensive  travel  through  the  Mediterranean 
area.    For    a   Washington   State    University 


graduate  with  a  major  In  Ancient  History, 
this  was  an  exciting  experience.  In  Rome, 
I  walked  among  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Forum,  visited  the  Colosseum  where 
once  a  thousand  beasts  were  killed  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  an  emperor,  looked  at 
the  remains  of  the  aqueducts  that  would 
challenge  our  engineers  to  duplicate,  had 
lunch  at  a  restaurant  on  the  old  Aj^ian  Way 
built  right  on  the  same  paving  stones  over 
which  Caesar's  legions  marched.  Athens,  too, 
is  filled  with  the  remnants  of  a  rich  culture. 
The  Parthenon,  though  shattered.  Is  still  one 
of  the  most  awe-inspiring  sights  In  the  world. 

And  as  you  visit  the  remains  of  those  an- 
cient societies,  once  so  powerful  and  so  rich 
In  cultiire,  you  cant  help  but  wonder  as  to 
bow  nations  so  strong  and  so  creative,  de- 
cline so  that  little  Is  left  of  their  culture. 
Rome  ruled  the  world  for  500  years  and  had 
an  extensive  amplre  before  CThrist  was  bom. 
Much  of  our  present  day  culture  oomes  from 
the  Romans — our  language,  our  concepts  of 
law. 

In  the  6th  Oenitury  BC,  Athens  was  mis- 
tress of  the  seas  and  ruled  a  great  empire. 
In  that  goldan  age,  Athens  attained  heights 
In  culture  that  have  probably  never  been 
equalled,  with  unrivaled  works  in  literature, 
sculpture,  and  archltectiire.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  has  not  been  an  original  philo- 
sophical thought  since  those  days.  Egypt, 
too,  saw  periods  of  great  infiuance.  Much  of 
our  astronomy  and  higher  mathematics  come 
from  Bgypt. 

This  reversal  of  positions  of  once  power- 
ful nations  is  an  Intriguing  question,  par- 
ticularly wh«i  we  contemplate  the  future  of 
our  nation.  On  return  to  the  United  States. 
I  spent  a  year  at  one  of  the  advanced  serv- 
ice schools  in  Washington,  DC,  and  devot«d 
considerable  study  to  the  characteristics 
common  to  the  decline  of  great  natloiis.  I 
struggled  with  the  works  of  Karl  Marx,  Oib- 
bons,  Toynbee,  and  Spengler  and  their 
themies  of  growth  and  decay.  I  found  one 
constant.  Always  there  Is  a  predator  nation 
or  society  or  cult  ready  and  waiting  to  ex- 
ploit, for  its  own  gains  and  pxirposee,  any 
weakening  in  the  resolve  or  strength  of  the 
more  affluent  or  favored  societies.  Always 
there  are  governments  which  regard  all  peo- 
ple outside  their  own  domain  as  proper  tar- 
gets for  deception,  domination,  or  oi^yture 
and  exploitation. 

Looking  back  over  the  relatively  brief 
period  since  I  left  college,  the  world  has  ex- 
perienced what  may  be  the  greatest  era  of 
technological  and  scientific  progress  in  his- 
tory. The  first  operational  fighter  I  flew  had 
a  top  speed  of  Just  over  SOO  miles  an  hour. 
Lees  thsm  30  years  later,  I  was  flying  at  twice 
the  speed  of  sound.  The  transistor,  the  com- 
puter, synthetic  materials,  nuclear  energy, 
our  victory  over  polio,  the  lunar  landing — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  technical  achieve- 
ments that  have  touched  all  our  Uves  in 
som«  way. 

But  with  all  these  spectacular  advance- 
ments. In  one  field  we  have  not  progressed  a 
full  step  since  the  days  of  Abraham.  This  is 
the  area  of  human  relations.  The  people  of 
today's  world  are  subject  to  the  same  basic 
emotions  as  our  ancestors  of  centuries  ago. 
We  have  the  envy  of  Cain,  the  greed  of 
Aninlas.  and  the  weakness  of  Judas.  0\ir 
knowledge  of  this  universe  and  our  technical 
capabilities  are  growing  at  an  astonishing 
rate,  but  this  growth  Is  not  paralleled  by  a 
comparable  growth  in  our  ability  to  sub- 
jugate basic  emotions  In  order  to  handle 
these  powers  Intelligently.  Individually,  we 
are  little  different  from  our  ancestors  of  Bib- 
lical days.  I  must  admit  that  at  a  point  in 
my  early  years,  I  had  visions  of  a  world  free 
from  conflict  and  destructive  competing 
forces.  I  could  subscribe  to  the  theme  of  the 
then  popular  playwright.  Clifford  Odeta,  who 
felt  "the  world  can  be  beautiful  if  only  there 
Is  love  of  one  another  .  .  ."  But  the  harsh 
fact  Is.  that  International,  national,  and  per- 
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sonal  cruelties  cannot  be  banished  by  a  wish. 
The  unfortunate  truth  is,  that  wars  arise 
from  the  competing  wills  between  htunan 
groups — each  Intent  on  some  political  or 
civic  purpose.  So  long  as  powerful,  and  not 
so  powerful,  nations  are  under  control  of 
governments  dominated  by  an  ideology  that 
does  not  put  a  premium  on  freedom,  human 
life  and  dignity,  there  will  be  war,  or  threats 
of  war,  and  a  need  for  the  military.  So  long 
as  governments  dominated  by  such  an  ideol- 
ogy regard  all  people  outside  their  own  do- 
main as  proper  targets  for  deception,  domi- 
nation, capture,  and  exploitation,  there  will 
be  war,  or  threats  of  war,  and  a  need  for  the 
military.  In  short,  when  the  focus  is  upon 
telling  it  like  It  is,  national  survival  is  a 
grinding  endurance  test  because  man  has 
made  it  that  way. 

Our  young  men  are  entering  the  military 
service  of  their  country  at  a  time  when  the 
nation's  potential  adversaries  never  have 
been  stronger,  and  at  a  time  when  our  in- 
ternal problenls  are  severe  and  pressing.  It 
Is  quite  proper  that  there  be  a  realignment 
of  priorities  toward  meeting  the  challenges 
of  the  domestic  difficulties  of  this  nation.  For 
if  we  don't  have  that  vital  inner  strength, 
our  external  security  is  of  little  Importance. 
We  of  the  military  understand  this  and  have 
accommodated  the  budget  reductions 
through  concentration  of  effort  on  the  higher 
priority  requirements.  The  coming  years  will 
see  even  further  belt-tightening.  For  ex- 
ample, next  fiscal  year,  the  aircraft  buy  of 
the  Air  Force  will  be  the  lowest — In  number 
of  airplanes — since  1936,  and  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  anticipated  attrition. 

Our  great  problem,  as  a  nation,  is  one 
of  determining  the  proper  balance  in  ex- 
penditures between  internal  requirements 
and  the  minimum  essential  defense  budget. 
We  cant  look  for  solutions  to  domestic 
dlfflcultles  by  turning  away  from  Involve- 
ment in  the  world.  We  are  deeply  involved 
whether  we  like  It  br  not.  Today,  far  too 
much  Is  spoken  about  "parity,"  "near-par- 
ity," and  "stalemate." 

There  are  no  static  situations  In  today's 
power  relationships.  There  is  stability  only 
in  the  dynamics  of  progress. 

Today,  nothing  is  safe  or  absolutely  se- 
cure— neither  the  submarine,  nor  the  bom- 
ber, nor  the  missile.  Modem  sensor  tech- 
nology could  put  an  end  to  the  protective 
InvislbUlty  of  the  ocean  depths.  The  bomber 
and  the  missile  are  no  longer  safe  unless 
"cocked,"  at  the  ready,  and  fully  prepared 
to  fight  their  way  through  the  most  modern 
of  defenses. 

This  does  not  mean,  necessarily,  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  dream  of  an  era  of  peace  will 
not  come  about.  It  means,  simply,  that  our 
Ingenuity  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
make  It  so. 

There  is  also  no  guarantee  that  what  has 
been  sufficient  will  continue  to  be.  This 
means  there  must  be  hard  decisions  on 
qualitative  Improvements  and  equally  hard 
decisions  on  procurement  quantities  to  as- 
sure the  continued  effectiveness  of  our 
deterrent. 

We  must,  therefore,  continue  to  spend  the 
necessary  amounts  for  the  required  weapon 
systems  which  will  contribute  to  a  realistic 
deterrence.  This  Is  the  price  of  national 
security  and  survival,  without  which  all  the 
other  very  worthy  goals  we  hoar  so  much 
about  today  would  be  only  academic. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  REVISES 
PAPER  ON  U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD 
GREECE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  made  some  major  revisions  in 
the  publication  issued  in  the  "Gist" 
series  entitled  "Greece:  U.S.  Policy."  The 


latest  version  of  that  paper,  dated 
September  1971,  makes  a  number  of 
changes  suggested  in  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Rogers  of  April  21,  changes  which 
I  believe  make  the  paper  more  accurate 
and  which  deserve  to  be  brought  to  pub- 
lic attentlcui. 

In  my  letter  of  April  21  to  Secretary 
Rogers,  I  questioned  the  statement  which 
was  included  In  the  version  of  the  "Gist" 
paper  on  Greece  then  being  distributed 
which  read  as  follows: 

With  minor  exceptions,  all  Institutional 
laws  necessary  to  put  Into  force  the  con- 
stitution were  promulgated  by  the  end  of 
1970  as  pledged  by  the  Oreek  Government. 

I  said  in  my  letter  that  it  was  my 
understanding  that  the  exceptions  were 
by  no  means  minor,  that  some  of  the 
so-called  institutional  laws  had  simply 
been  published  and  not  decreed  to  be  in 
force  and  that  not  all  of  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  suspended  would  be 
put  into  effect  by  the  institutional  laws. 

The  State  Department  has  now  re- 
vised that  section  of  the  "Gist"  paper. 
It  now  reads: 

However,  some  Important  constitutional 
articles  related  to  civil  liberties,  reestab- 
Ushment  of  political  parties,  elections,  and 
the  monarchy  are  not  yet  In  force. 

The  "Gist"  paper  also  reports  that  in 
his  December  1970,  statement  the  Greek 
Prime  Minister  stated  that  there  would 
be  no  further  constitutional  develop- 
ments in  1971,  a  statement  which  the 
January  version  of  the  "Gist"  paper  had 
Ignored. 

In  my  April  21  letter  to  Secretary 
Rogers,  I  also  questioned  the  formulation 
used  in  the  section  of  the  January  "Gist" 
paper  on  political  prisoners.  That  section 
began  by  stating: 

From  a  high  of  over  e,(X)0  In  1967,  there  are 
now  approximately  300  political  prisoners." 
I  said  that  It  was  my  understanding  that 
some  340  to  380  persons  were  serving  terms 
after  being  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
political  crimes,  that  even  on  the  basis  of 
a  Oreek  Embassy  press  releasee  It  appeared 
that  additionally  there  were  still  80  com- 
munists in  detention  and  some  30  in  Internal 
exile  and  that,  furthermore,  there  was  no 
reference  In  the  January  paper  to  the  addi- 
tional numbers  arreet«d  since  last  Fall. 

The  latest  version  of  the  "Gist"  paper 
describes  the  situation  with  regard  to  ar- 
rests and  detentions  more  accurately.  It 
states  that  up  to  75  people  are  in  "admin- 
istrative exile  status";  that — 

Roughly  360-600  persons  who  were  con- 
victed of  offenses  which  could  be  called  polit- 
ically motivated  are  now  serving  sentences. 

And  that — 

There  are  perhaps  60  persons  suspected  of 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  regime  who  have 
been  held  since  late  1970  under  investigative 
arrest,  or  who  have  been  Indicted  and  are 
awaiting  trial. 

In  my  April  21  letter  I  also  questioned 
the  statement  in  the  January  version  of 
the  "Gist'  paper  that  during  the  opera- 
tive period  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Greek  Government  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  "no  in- 
stances of  torture  of  prisoners  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Red  Cross."  I  said  that  it 
was  my  imderstanding  that  the  Red 
Cross  neither  confirms  nor  denies  in- 
stances of  torture  but  makes  all  of  its  re- 


ports to  governments  on  a  confidential 
basis. 

I  see  that  the  new  version  of  the  "Gist" 
paper  simply  states: 

In  1969-1970,  the  Red  Cross  was  permitted 
access  to  Oreek  Jails,  police  stations,  and 
detention  camps  to  investigate  charges  of  tor- 
ture but  this  access  pennlsslon  was  not  re- 
newed. 

Finally,  in  my  April  21  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Rogers,  I  pointed  out  that  the  list  of 
publications  at  the  bottom  of  the  "Gist" 
paper  for  "further  reference"  included 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  but  not  the  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  the  latest  version 
of  the  "Gist"  paper  does  list  for  "further 
reference"  not  only  the  subcommittee 
hearings  but  also  the  report,  entitled 
"Greece:  February  1971,"  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

To  complete  the  record,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  texts  of  the  "Gist" 
paper  of  January  1971,  of  the  new  revi- 
sion of  the  "Gist"  paper  dated  Septem- 
ber 1971,  of  my  letter  of  April  21. 1971,  to 
Secretary  Rogers,  of  the  reply  from  the 
Department  of  State  dated  May  7,  1971. 
and  of  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State,  dated  August  27,  1971,  which  pro- 
vides additional  material  on  the  number 
of  political  detainees  and  prisoners  in 
Greece,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Qazxcx:  UJB.  Policy 

WHAT  IS  Otnt  POLICT  TOWAXO  GIXBCX? 

1.  The  isaiie:  The  military  coup  vttlch 
brought  the  present  Oreek  Oovemment  into 
power  In  1967  posed  a  problem  In  US.  rela- 
tions with  Oreece  which  has  persisted  to  the 
present  day:  how  to  support  our  mutual  In- 
terest In  Western  security  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  while  encouraging  the  rettirn 
to  representative  government  we  betlere  la 
necessary  for  Oreeoe's  long-term  stabUlty  and 
progress. 

2.  Strategic  considerationa :  Oreece  has 
consistently  honored  lU  NATO  obligations 
and  Its  bilateral  agreements  with  the  United 
States  through  a  number  of  changes  In  gov- 
ernment. The  present  regime  has  taken  steps 
to  improve  relations  with  its  T*n.itT>n  and 
Mediterranean  neighbors,  notably  Turkey. 

The  sudden  Soviet  Invasion  of  Cae^oslo- 
vakla  in  1068  aroused  grave  concern  about 
the  calculations  and  intentions  of  the  USSR 
elsewhere,  pcurtlcularly  In  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  Growing  Soviet  naval  activity  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  pcdltlcal  and  military  ac- 
tivity in  the  TolatUe  Middle  Bast,  pose  dan- 
gers to  NATO's  southern  flank,  and  make  UJS. 
military  facilities  In  Oreece  Increastngty  im- 
porttmt  to  the  Western  position  In  the  aast- 
em  Mediterranean. 

3.  Polttioal  tituation  in  Oreece:  In  1969, 
the  Oreek  regime  submitted  a  new  consti- 
tution to  plebiscite,  and  In  1969  began  to  pre- 
pare the  Institutional  laws  necessary  to  Its 
implementation.  However,  some  Important 
constitutional  articles  relating  to  clvU  lib- 
erties, reestablLshment  of  political  partles> 
elections,  and  the  monarchy  are  not  yet  In 
force.  Furthermore.  In  December  I97C  Prims 
Minister  Oeorge  Pi^padopoulos  announced 
there  would  be  no  further  constitutional  de- 
velopments in  1971. 

4.  Arrests  and  detentions:  Most  of  the 
6,000  persons  arrested  In  i^rU  1967  and  held 
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wlUiout  trlAl  bAve  b«en  releaaed.  Detention 
cunpe  wblcb  beld  aom*  2,000  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1870  were  cloeed  In  April  1071:  the 
number  of  persons  restricted  to  remote  vii- 
Uges  m  "admlnlstnitlTe  odle  i«atas"  has 
been  reduced  to  leas  than  75.  BoqgMy  MO- 
600  p«aons  who  wan  eoBVletad  at  oBwaamt 
which  could  be  caUed  poimcaUy  moitvated 
are  now  serrlng  sentencea.  While  some  c( 
these  oSenaea  Involved  violence,  many  did 
not,  and  same  of  the  sentanasa  for  the  Ut- 
ter seem  unduly  harsh.  There  are  perhaps  00 
persons  svispected  of  oonsplraey  to  overthrow 
the  regime  who  have  been  htid  since  Ute 
1970  under  InvestlgatlTe  azrast.  or  who  have 
been  Indicted  and  are  awattlng  trial. 

In  1968-1970,  the  Red  Cross  was  permitted 
access  to  Qreek  jails,  police  stations,  and  de- 
tenUon  camps  to  Investigate  charges  of  tor- 
ture but  this  access  permission  was  not  re- 
newed. The  Greek  regime  still  uses  martial 
laJT.  although  it  Is  technically  limited  to 
certain  specific  articles  of  the  p«ua  code. 

5.  V.S.  aid:  Grant  economic  aid  to  Greece 
was  terminated  In  1963;  the  last  AID  devel- 
opment loans  were  made  In  1964.  We  have 
been  giving  military  assistance  to  Greece 
since  1947. 

One  of  our  first  responses  to  the  1967  coup 
was  to  suspend  delivery  of  major  Items  of 
military  equipment  to  Greece.  With  one  ex- 
ception, made  after  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czechoelovakla.  involving  delivery  to  Greece 
of  some  of  the  heavy  equlfxnent  previously 
embargoed,  that  suspension  continued  In 
force  untU  September  23,  1970  when  the  U.8. 
announced  It  would  resume  normal  military 
shipments  to  Greece. 

In  August  1971.  in  passing  a  W.4  blUlon 
Foreign  Aid  Authorization  BUI  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  against  further  aid  to 
Greece  unless  the  President  finds  that  "over- 
riding' U.S.  national  security  requirements 
justify  waiving  the  ban. 

6.  U.S.  policy:  We  provide  military  assist- 
ance to  Greece  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  Its 
NATO  defense  obligations.  We  also  wish  to 
preserve  our  bilateral  mutual  security  ar- 
rangements with  Greece  which  are  vital  to 
western  security  Interests  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  Near  East. 

We  keep  the  security  aspects  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  Greece  separate  from  the  po- 
litical. The  decision  to  resume  military  shli>- 
ments  to  Greece  was  made  for  security  rea- 
sons alone,  and  does  not  Imply  our  endorse- 
ment of  the  form  of  government  now  exist- 
ing In  Greece. 

We  are  disappointed  with  the  regime's  slow 
progress  toward  Its  stated  objective  of  full 
Implementation  of  the  1908  constitution. 
Until  the  Greek  people  have  completed  the 
task  of  reshaping  their  governmental  system, 
one  of  the  primary  goals  of  our  policy  In 
Greece  will  be  the  restoration  of  personal 
liberties  and  the  reestablishment  of  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

We  continue  to  urge  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment to  return  to  representative  government 
and  to  civil  as  opposed  to  martial  law.  We 
believe  that  such  a  step,  which  the  Greek 
government  Itself  has  publicly  avowed  as  Its 
Intent.  Is  In  the  Interest  of  Greece  as  well  as 
of  U.S.-Greek  relations  and  NATO  solidarity. 
As  a  friend  and  ally,  we  are  seeking  to  use  our 
Influence  constructively,  respecting  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  In  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  another  country. 

mRTKKX   HXFERENCB 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
hearings  June  9  and  11.  1970. 

Background  Notes:  Kingdom  of  Greece 
(Dept.  of  State  pub.  8198) . 

Oreece:  FeXrruary  1971 — a  staff  report  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, March  4.  1971. 


U.S.    POUCT 
WHAT  la  OTTE  POUCT  TOWAED   OaKBCST 

1.  In  April  1967  an  authoritarian  regime 
overthrew  the  constitutional  government  of 


Greece  and  suspended  a  niunber  of  basic  civil 
UberUes.  The  UJ3.  was  faced  vrtth  three  al- 
ternatives In  responding  to  this  develop- 
ment: 

To  support  the  junta; 

To  break  relations; 

To  continue  relations  while  encouraging 
the  regime  to  return  to  constitutional,  rep- 
resentative govenunent. 

We  also  had  to  consider  Greece's  role  as  an 
Important  NATO  ally  which  continues  to  ful- 
fill Its  treaty  obligations,  and  the  strategic 
advantages  It  offers  to  the  alliance  In  the 
Mediterranean.  Growing  Soviet  naval  activity 
In  this  area  poses  an  Increasing  problem  for 
the  sectirlty  of  NATO's  southern  flank. 

2.  U.S.  policy:  We  elected  to  continue  rela- 
tions because  this  course  of  action  provided 
the  only  means  of  exerting  a  constructive  In- 
fluence for  the  return  to  constitutional,  rep- 
resentative government.  We  are  continuing 
to  urge  the  regime  to  fulfill  Its  commitment 
to  enact  liberalization  measures  and  to  pre- 
pare for  elections.  In  our  discussions  with 
Greek  government  leaders  we  have  made  our 
position  clear,  and  we  believe  this  policy  has 
effectively  contributed  to  a  number  of 
changes  In  the  direction  of  reform. 

3.  Political  situation:  In  September  1968, 
the  present  government  submitted  a  new 
constitution  to  referendum.  Since  then  the 
Greek  government  has  been  drafting  and 
enacting  legislation  to  implement  the  new 
constitution.  With  minor  exceptions,  all  in- 
stitutional laws  necessary  to  put  mto  force 
the  constitution  were  promulgated  by  the  end 
of  1970  as  pledged  by  the  Greek  government. 
Although  Important  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution continue  suspended,  legislation  now 
In  effect  has  eased  martial  law,  partially  re- 
stored civil  rights,  lifted  restrictions  on  travel 
of  former  politicians,  and  relaxed  restraints 
on  the  press. 

While  the  Greek  government  continues  to 
affirm  Its  Intention  to  return  to  parliamen- 
tary government,  we  are  disappointed  with 
the  apparent  slackening  of  progress  in  this 
direction.  The  Prime  Minister  declared  In 
December  1970  that  there  would  be  no  addi- 
tional constitutional  developments  during 
1971.  He  further  announced  that  he  alone 
would  determine  when  the  country  is  ready 
to  take  the  next  steps  to  restore  a  normal 
political  situation. 

We  will  continue  to  tu-ge  the  government 
to  accelerate  the  process  of  restoring  repre- 
sentative government  in  Greece. 

4.  U.S.  aid:  Grant  economic  aid  to  Greece 
was  terminated  In  1963.  The  last  AID  devel- 
opment loans  were  made  In  1964. 

A  U.S.  military  assistance  program  for 
Greece  has  existed  since  the  days  of  the 
Truman  doctrine.  We  stispended  the  delivery 
of  major  Items  of  military  equipment  shortly 
after  the  1967  coup.  However,  after  the  1968 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  certain 
Items  of  military  equipment  previously  on 
the  sTispended  list  were  delivered  to  Greece  aa 
part  of  an  effort  to  bolster  the  strength  of 
the  NATO  deterrent. 

With  that  one  exception,  the  suspension 
continued  In  force  until  September  22,  1970 
when  the  U.S.  announced  the  lifting  of  the 
partial  embargo.  Approximately  $66  million 
worth  of  equipment  which  had  been  with- 
held is  now  being  delivered  to  Oreece  over  a 
two-year  period.  The  resumption  of  these 
shipments  wUl  enable  the  armed  forces  of 
Greece  to  more  effectively  carry  out  their 
NATO  responslbUltles. 

6.  Political  prisoners:  From  a  high  of  over 
6.000  In  1967,  there  are  now  approximately 
300  political  prisoners.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  pledged  to  free  all  remaining  political 
detainees  by  the  end  of  April  1971  if  secu- 
rity condlUons  permit.  Last  November  the 
Greek  government  abrogated  Its  one-year 
agreement  with  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  which  permitted  relatively 
free  access  by  the  Red  Cross  representative  In 
Athens  to  Greek  Jails,  police  stations,  and 
detention  camps.  The  government  held  that 


tbs  ICBC  presence  was  unnecessary  and  r«- 
flsotsd  on  Orssk  sovereignty.  During  the  op- 
erative i>erlod  of  the  agreement,  no  Instances 
of  tortuxs  of  prisoners  were  conflrmed  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

rUXTHZB  XXRKKMCK 

UjB.  Lifts  Partial  Arms  Embargo  Against 
Greece  (Dept.  of  State  Bulletin,  Oct.  19, 
1970) . 

Background  Notes:  Kingdom  of  Greece 
(Dept.  of  State  pub.  8198) . 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hearings 
on  HJl.  1S628,  a  bill  to  amend  the  foreign 
military  sales  act.  Feb.  6  and  17.  1970. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  P.  Roaais, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washinnton,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Sbcretabt:  A  member  of  the 
Committee  staff  called  the  Department  of 
State  a  few  days  ago  and  asked  for  the 
latest  copy  of  the  "GIST"  paper  on  Greece. 
The  paper  provided,  entitled  "Greece:  U.S. 
Policy,"  was  dated  January  1971.  As  this 
publication  is  presumably  being  distributed 
by  the  Department  to  anyone  who  asks,  and 
Is  also  now  being  used  as  a  basis  for  replying 
to  correspondence,  I  would  appreciate  the 
Department  of  State's  comments  on  a  num- 
ber of  statements  made  In  the  "GIST"  paper : 

1.  "With  minor  exceptions,  all  institu- 
tional laws  necessary  to  put  into  force  the 
constitution  were  promulgated  by  the  end 
of  1970  as  pledged  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment." 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  exceptions 
are  by  no  means  minor,  that  some  of  the 
Institutional  laws  gazetted  on  January  5, 
1971  were  simply  published  but  not  decreed 
to  be  In  force  and  that,  furthermore,  not  all 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  suspended 
will  be  put  Into  effect  by  Institutional  laws. 

2.  "From  a  high  of  over  6,000  In  1967,  there 
are  now  approximately  300  political  prison- 
ers." 

My  understanding  \a  that  somewhere 
between  336  and  365  were  detained  Imme- 
diately after  the  coup  (and  were  among  the 
6,000  known  and  alleged  communists 
roimded  up  at  that  time)  and  that,  as  of 
January  1971,  some  600  were  In  internal 
exile  and  some  340  to  380  were  serving  terms 
after  being  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
political  crimes.  According  to  the  April  9 
press  release  of  the  Greek  Embassy,  234 
commvmlsts  have  been  released  and  37  for- 
mer officers  and  parliamentarians  who  were 
In  Internal  exile  will  have  their  confinement 
"totally  lifted"  (although  I  have  heard  some 
reports  that  some  of  these  37  are  still  being 
detained  by  the  police) .  At  any  rate,  even  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  in  the  Greek 
Embassy's  press  release.  It  would  appear  that 
there  are  stUl  50  communists  in  detention 
and  some  30  who  continue  to  be  In  Internal 
exile.  In  addition,  as  noted  above.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  between  340  and  380  are 
serving  prison  sentences  for  political  crimes 
not  including  those  arrested  since  November. 
Indeed  I  see  no  reference  in  the  "GIST" 
paper  to  the  arrests  that  have  taken  place 
since  last  fall. 

3.  "During  the  operative  period  of  the 
agreement,  no  Instances  of  torture  of  pris- 
oners were  confirmed  by  the  Red  Cross." 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  Red  Cross 
neither  confirms  nor  denies  Instances  of 
torture  but  niakes  all  of  its  reports  to  gov- 
ernments on  a  confidential  basis.  The  impli- 
cation of  this  statement  Is  that  there  has 
been  no  torture  of  prisoners  in  Greece. 
Is  this  the  impression  the  Department  of 
State  wishes  to  convey? 

I  also  note  that  under  the  publications 
listed  for  "further  reference,"  the  Hearings 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
February  1970  were  listed  but  the  Hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  United  States 
Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad  relating  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  held 
on  June  9  and   11,   1970,  and  released  on 
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October  5,  1970,  were  not  mentioned.  I  won- 
dered why. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PuLBKicHT,  Chairman. 


DsPAaTMEirr  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  7,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fdueight, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatUrna, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  31 
requesting  the  Department's  conunents  on 
statemenu  made  In  the  GIST  paper  entitled 
"Greece:  U.S.  Policy." 

The  "GIST "  on  Greece  was  dated  Janu- 
ary 1971  and  of  course  reflects  the  situation 
as  we  perceived  it  at  the  end  of  1970.  More- 
over, as  indicated  on  the  masthead  of  the 
paper,  GIST  is  "a  quick  reference  aid — not 
intended  as  a  comprehensive  policy  state- 
ment." Actually  "GIST"  Is  expected  to  be 
little  more  than  a  slmpllfled  Identification  of 
issues. 

There  were  three  statements  In  the  "GIST" 
to  which  you  drew  our  attention. 

1.  "With  minor  exceptions,  all  institu- 
tional laws  necessary  to  put  into  force  the 
constitution  were  promulgated  by  the  end  of 
1970  as  pledged  by  the  Greek  Government." 

This  statement  is  to  the  beet  of  our  knowl- 
edge, correct.  At  his  April  10,  1070  press 
conference,  the  Prime  Minister  Indicated 
that  "a  public  discussion  on  Institutional 
laws  virlll  start  tomorrow  and  continue  until 
October,  at  the  rate  of  three  a  month.  PYom 
July  to  the  end  of  the  year  all  the  Institu- 
tional laws  provided  for  (by  the  Constitu- 
tion) will  be  approved,  again  at  the  rate  of 
three  a  month."  The  publication  of  most  of 
the  laws  in  the  Official  Gazette  met  that 
commitment  and  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution  to  which  they  apply.  We  find 
It  most  regrettable  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment did  not  proceed  more  quickly  to  Imple- 
ment the  articles  of  the  Constitution  after 
promulgating  the  Institutional  laws.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand  a  number  of  key  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  remain  suspended. 

3.  "Prom  a  high  of  over  6,000  in  1967, 
there  are  now  approximately  300  political 
prisoners." 

The  GIST  to  which  you  refer  does  not 
reflect  reported  changes  In  the  status  of 
some  political  detainees.  The  two  remain- 
ing island  detention  camps  were  closed  on 
April  10,  1971  when  334  of  the  remaining  384 
detainees  were  released.  Fifty  detainees  con- 
sidered by  the  Government  to  constitute  a 
continuing  danger  to  public  order  and  secu- 
rity had  their  stat\is  changed  to  exile  In 
remote  villages  where  they  will  continue  to 
be  subject  to  surveillance.  In  mld-1970  about 
75  persons  detained  for  alleged  antl-govem- 
ment  activity  were  In  exile  to  enforced  resi- 
dence In  various  villages.  By  April  of  this 
year  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  about 
47.  On  April  7,  It  was  announced  that  37  of 
these  persons  would  be  released,  leaving, 
according  to  the  Greek  press,  16  to  36  still 
in  exile.  Presumably  the  total  number  In 
exile.  Including  those  detainees  whose  status 
was  changed,  is  now  about  76. 

In  addition,  there  remain  about  350  per- 
sons who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced  by 
courts  martial  to  prison  terms,  mostly  for 
politically  motivated  activities.  We  believe 
that  the  sentences  In  a  number  of  cases  were 
disproportionately  harsh.  We  continue  to 
urge  the  Greek  Government  to  re-examine 
the  sentences  of  all  these  prisoners  and  to 
exercise  clemency. 

As  you  point  out,  a  number  of  arrests  were 
made  toward  the  end  of  1970.  We  still  have 
no  firm  Information  on  how  many  were  ar- 
rested or  how  many  have  been  subsequently 
released  for  lack  of  evidence.  According  to 
the  Greek  Government  all  of  these  arrests 
were  made  under  warrants  as  provided  by 


Greek  law.  In  any  event  we  have  made  clear 
to  the  Government  of  Greece  our  deep  con- 
cern over  the  use  of  arbitrary  police  powers 
and  the  abiue  of  Individual  liberties. 

3.  "During  the  operative  period  of  the 
agreement,  no  Instances  of  torture  of  prison- 
ers were  conflrmed  by  the  Red  Cross." 

As  you  Indicated,  during  the  operative 
period  of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  agreement  the  Red  Cross 
neither  conflrmed  nor  denied  reports  of  the 
use  of  torture.  Substantive  reports  dealing 
with  the  Red  Cross'  findings  and  recom- 
mendations were  made  directly  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Although  there  may  have  been 
some  excesses,  particularly  dining  the  early 
months  of  the  regime,  we  believe  that  re- 
ports of  torture  coming  from  Greece  were 
exaggerated. 

I  sm  sending  yoxi  under  separate  cover  an 
Item  of  olaaslfled  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Considering  all  the  available  Informa- 
tion, we  believe  that  the  statement  in  the 
GIST  regarding  torture  was  justified  In  the 
Interest  of  objectivity,  even  though  we  were 
unable  to  be  more  specific  In  an  unclassified 
docTiment. 

The  omission  of  the  publication  of  the 
Hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  United 
States  Security  Agreements  and  Commit- 
ments Abroad  of  June  8  and  11,  1970  was  a 
simple  oversight  which  will  be  corrected  In 
the  next  revision  of  the  GIST.  We  are  now 
preparing  a  fourth  revlalon  of  "Greece.  VJB. 
Policy"  In  the  GIST  ssrles  which  will  take 
into  acooimt  developments  since  the  end  of 
1970. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  pleass 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Aasanx. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    CongresaUmaX 
Relations 

DBPABTicEirT  or  State, 
Washington,  D.O.,  August  27, 1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FOLBBIOBT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  During  his  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
August  4,  Ambassador  Tasca  offered  to  pro- 
vide additional  material  on  political  detain- 
ees and  prisoners  In  Greece  for  the  record. 
Following  Is  the  most  recent  Information 
available  on  this  subject,  derived  primarily 
from  official  Greek  government  statements 
and  press  reports.  We  obviously  cannot  guar- 
antee the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 

At  the  time  of  the  April  31,  1967  coup,  as 
many  as  6,600  persons  considered  to  be  risks 
to  the  security  of  the  state  were  arrested. 
Within  a  week  about  1,600  were  released 
and  within  four  months  the  number  de- 
tained was  reduced  to  about  3,300.  Subse- 
quently, the  number  of  detainees  fiuctuated 
as  some  were  released  and  others  arrested. 
The  trend  was  downward.  In  April  1970,  350 
detainees  were  released,  reducing  the  total  to 
1,270  held  either  In  detention  camps  or  in 
"administrative  exile"  to  remote  villages 
within  Greece. 

In  April  1971,  the  government  closed  the 
remaining  detention  camps  and  released 
some  234  detainees.  With  earlier  releases,  the 
number  of  persons  detained  was  reduced  to 
about  66  persons  all  of  whom  were  held  In 
"administrative  exile"  status.  This  number 
was  reduced  to  about  61  in  July. 

Additionally,  an  estimated  30-60  persons 
were  arrested  by  security  authorities  In  No- 
vember-December 1970.  Some  of  this  number 
have  since  been  released;  others  are  still 
being  held  pending  charges. 

The  above  figiiree  do  not  include  some 
300-400  persons  convicted  of  political  offenses 
by  courts-martial  who  are  now  serving  prison 
terms. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  useful  to 


the  Committee.  If  further  material  is  needed, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison  M.  Stmmxs, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


SENATOR  PERCY'S  TRIP  TO  INDIA 
AND  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  lix.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  UllnoiB  (Mr.  Pshcy)  re- 
cently returned  from  a  personal  fact- 
finding trip  to  India  and  Pakistan.  He  is 
the  first  U.S.  Senator  to  visit  East  Paki- 
stan since  the  tragic  events  of  March  25. 

Senator  Pzsct  in  his  usual  impsirtial 
and  thorough  msoiner  talked  to  leaders 
on  both  sides  of  the  dispute.  As  one  of 
the  principle  sponsors  of  the  Saxbe- 
Church  amendment,  which  would  sus- 
pend military  and  economic  aid  to  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  until  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  other  relief  meas- 
ures supervised  by  International  agen- 
cies takes  place  on  a  regular  basis 
throughout  East  Pe^tan,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  refugees  in  India  are  repatriated 
to  East  Pakistan,  I  value  Senator  Percy's 
wisdom  and  advice. 

Senator  Pncr's  report  was  published 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  I  high- 
ly recommend  it  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Reco&o. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

East  Pakistan:   The  Sxjtpression 

Must  Stop 
(By  Senator  Charles  H.  Perct) 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R)  of  minols  re- 
cently returned  from  a  personal  fact-finding 
trip  to  India  and  Pakistan.  Senator  Percy 
serves  on  the  Appropriations  committee, 
which  includes  foreign  aid  funding  among 
Its  responsibilities. 

The  tale  told  by  the  hundreds  of  Bast 
Pakistanis  I  met  In  the  refugee  camps  In 
India  and  Pakistan  is  one  of  endless  human 
suffering. 

I  saw  children  die  of  malnutrition  and 
disease  in  makeshift  hospitals.  WhUe  talk- 
ing with  refugees  in  mile-long  food  lines,  I 
heaird  stories  of  entire  families  of  East  Paki- 
stanis who  had  been  executed  without  provo- 
cation. I  saw  the  effects  of  inadequate  sani- 
tation, of  food  shortages,  of  disorientation 
and  rootlessness. 

As  I  walked  through  a  cramped  hospital 
in  a  camp  outside  of  Calcutta,  stopping  in- 
termittently to  talk  with  patients,  I  came  to 
the  bedside  of  a  woman  who  was  watching 
her  last  remaining  child  die  from  dysentery 
and  malnutrition. 

Several  weeks  earlier,  she  told  me,  she 
and  her  husband  and  two  children  had 
left  East  Pakistan  to  escape  the  slaughter 
that  has  beset  their  homeland.  They  walked 
to  the  river  and  boarded  a  vessel  that  was 
to  be  their  refuge  for  80  days.  They  reached 
the  refugee  camp,  but  by  then  the  absence  of 
sufficient  food  and  water  and  the  presence  of 
infectious  disease  had  taken  its  toll.  First  her 
husband  had  died,  then  the  first  child.  Now 
it  was  apparent  ttiat  the  last  child  could  not 
survive. 

No  one  knows  Tor  certain  the  number  of 
East  Pakistanis  who  have  died  since  the 
civil  war  began  last  March  25;  estimates 
range  frcMn  200,000  to  one  million.  More- 
over, It  may  not  ever  be  possible  to  calculate 
the  loss  of  life  accurately.  Even  If  the  klll- 
mgs  directly  attributable  to  the  West  Paki- 
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stanl  Army  and  to  mcmben  of  tbe  Awaml 
Letkfi^ue  could  be  uaewed.  It  would  b«  lin- 
poaslble  to  compute  tue  loss  from  mAlnutn- 
tloQ  snd  disease. 

The  lodlazx  and  Pakistani  Oovenunents 
disagree  widely  on  almost  every  aspect  of  tbe 
refugee  problem. 

Indian  Prime  Minister  IBdlrs  Oandhl  told 
me  th*t  8.1  million  Bast  Pakistanis  are 
presently  being  supiwrted  by  the  Indian 
Oovemment  in  refugee  camps.  During  my 
Tlslt  to  Pakistan.  Lt.  Oen.  Tlkka  Khan,  then 
tb*  goreisar  of  last  Pakistan,  put  the 
figure  at  between  two  and  three  million. 
My  Impreaslon  is  that  the  Indian  figures  are 
much  closer  to  tbe  facts. 

TtM  Indian  Oovemment  says  that  66,000 
Bast  Pakistanis  are  entering  India  each  day, 
and  few  are  returning.  Tbe  Paklatanl  Qov- 
enuxvent  claims  that  more  Bast  Pakistanis 
are  rettimlng  to  its  "receiving  camps"  than 
are  leaving  for  India.  Tet  I  personally  In- 
spected a  large  and  woefully  underutilized 
"receiving  camp"  on  the  border,  which  was 
processing  returnees  at  the  rate  of  only  SO 
per  day,  and  was  inhabited  by  only  84  per- 
sons at  tbe  time  of  my  visit. 

The  Indians  assert  that  the  Bast  Pakistanis 
are  fleeing  repression  and  massive  brutality 
(a  position  which  my  own  observations 
would  support).  But  the  West  Pakistanis 
aUege  that  the  refugees  are  escaping  from 
terrorism  Instigated  by  the  rebels. 

Tbe  Pakistani  Oovemment  says  that  India 
Is  supporting  military  training  camps  for 
those  East  Pakistanis  who  wish  to  go  back 
heme  to  fight.  Tlie  Indian  Oovemment  as- 
serts that  since  it  also  siiffers  from  a  divided, 
unstable  Pakistan,  it  has  no  interest  In  In- 
volving Itself  In  Internal  Pakistani  matters. 
My  own  conversations  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  Indian  Oovemment  winks  at  the  train- 
ings camps,  even  If  It  does  not  officially  sanc- 
tion them. 

But  If  there  are  official  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  the  extent  and  the  cause  of  tbe  refu- 
gee problem,  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the 
appaUlikg  human  tragedy  that  these  homeless 
million  represent,  nor  Is  It  possible  to 
minimise  the  staggering  burden  they  place 
on  the  marginal  Indian  economy. 

Almost  every  East  Pakistani  with  whom  I 
Bpoke  wants  to  return  home  eventually.  Their 
commitment  to  an  independent  East  Pakis- 
tan Is  very  deeply  felt. 

Tbe  problems  in  Bast  Pakistan  are  im- 
mense. A  breakdown  in  public  services,  in 
transportation,  ocxnmunlcatlons,  distribu- 
tion, and  production  is  compounded  by  ur- 
ban and  rural  guerrilla  warfare.  Repressive 
measiires  by  army  units  sent  from  West 
Pakistan  further  inflame  the  people  who  are 
scared  and  helpless. 

In  India  tbe  burden  of  supporting  millions 
of  refugees,  most  of  them  in  depression-rid- 
den West  Bengal,  is  very  great  and  the  leaders 
stress  that  it  cannot  be  borne  Indefinitely. 
A  prominent  Indian  businessman  remarked 
to  me  that  "it  would  be  cheaper  to  make  war 
with  Pakistan  than  to  support  its  refugees." 

At  the  same  time,  I  can  report  that  the 
leaders  of  both  India  and  Pakistan  seem  to 
sense  the  need  for  restradnt  In  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  They  did  not  appear 
to  be  moving  toward  war. 

Of  major  importance  is  the  secret  trial  of 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Hah  man,  leader  of  the  now- 
outlawed  Awami  League  and  the  symbol  of 
resistance  to  West  Pakistani  hegemony  over 
East  Pakistan.  I  told  PaUstAni  leaders  that 
their  nation  would  suffer  the  condemnation 
of  world  opinion  If  Mujlb  is  sentenced  to 
death  or  to  a  long  term  In  prison,  as  has 
been  threatened.  Moreover,  I  said,  the  world 
knows  that  Mujlb  and  Ms  party  had  won  a 
clear  victory  in  the  national  elections  last 
year  and  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  next 
duly  elected  Prime  Minister. 

For  the  United  States,  the  stakes  are  high. 
Our  reputation  in  India  has  already  been 


severely  damaged  by  revelations  of  continu- 
ing shipments  of  military  spare  parts  to  Paki- 
stan. These  supplies  are  seen  in  India  not  as 
spare  parts,  but  as  tanks,  plsoies  and  guns 
being  used  against  defenseless  civilians.  I 
strongly  feel  that  we  should  end  the  ship- 
ment of  military  supplies  and  of  economic 
assistance  to  Pakistan. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Pakistan  can 
ever  again  be  united  in  peace.  The  bitter- 
ness is  too  strong.  The  determination  of  the 
Bast  Pakistanis  to  provide  for  their  own  fu- 
ture is  too  great.  I  earnestly  hope  the  leaders 
of  West  PeLklstan  will  not  persist  in  their 
policy  of  suppression,  and  that  they  will 
have  the  wisdom  to  reach  an  acconunodatlon 
with  the  people  of  the  East.  Otherwise  the 
bloodbath  will  continue.  If  ever  there  was  a 
role  for  the  United  Nations  to  play.  It  Is  in 
this  bitter  area  of  conflict  and  human  suf- 
fering. 

REFORMS  PROPOSED  IN  RENTAL 
HOUSING  AND  HOMEOWNER- 
SHIP  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  excel- 
lent testimony,  based  on  solid  experience 
in  housing  rehabilitation,  was  presented 
recently  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  by  two 
well-known  spokesmen  for  community 
improvement  in  Duluth,  Minn.  Beverly 
Goldflne  and  Katherine  Watters  serve 
on  Town  View  Improvement  CJorp.,  a 
nonprofit  volunteer  organization  which 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  In  rehtUQill- 
tating  homes  and  apartments  and  in  con- 
structing new  housing  in  the  model  cities 
area  of  Duluth. 

Mrs.  Goldflne  and  Mrs.  Watters  made 
incisive  criticisms  of  the  operation  of  the 
section  236  and  section  235  programs  of 
federally  subsidized  rental  housing  and 
homeownership  and  provided  important 
recommendations  for  making  these  pro- 
grams truly  effective  in  stabilizing  and 
improving  the  supply  of  existing  housing. 
Mrs.  Goldflne  focused  on  the  high  costs 
confronting  the  homeowner  who  wants  to 
improve  his  property,  and  noted  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  financing  under  sec- 
tion 236  to  acquire  and  rehabilitate  older 
and  small  apartment  buildings.  Mrs. 
Watters  called  for  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  actual  fimding  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  housing  rehabilitation  and  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  Senator  Mon- 
DALx's  proposal  to  expand  the  supply  of 
housing  for  lower  Income  families  by 
permitting  loans  of  up  to  $15,000  to  be 
made  at  an  interest  rate  not  to  exceed  6 
percent  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  give 
careful  attention  to  this  important  testi- 
mony, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statements  by  Beverly  Goldflne  and 
Katherine  Watters   be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

STATXMKNT  OF  BKVXU.T  OOUtfTm  BXTOKS  TBX 
BXKATK  BAKKIMa  AND  CUVUENCT  COMMTnTX 

My  name  is  Beverly  Ooldflne.  I  reside  at 
00  East  ECant  Road,  Duluth,  Mlimeeota.  I  have 
served  as  the  President  of  Town  View  Im- 
provement Corporation  for  the  last  four 
yeafs.  The  Corporation  is  a  nonproflt  volun- 
teer organisation  which  has  rehabilitated 
homes  and  apartments,  and  has  constructed 
new  housing  In  the  Model  Cities  area  of  Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


I  appear  today  individually  and  at  my  own 
expense  to  relate  some  of  our  experiences 
with  existing  moderate  Income  housing  pro- 
grams. 

Duluth,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  a  city  of 
100,000  persons.  Its  population  is  relatively 
stable,  homeownership  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  and  most  of  Its  homes  are  over 
40  years  of  age. 

During  the  four  years  that  Town  View  Im- 
provement Corporation  has  been  in  existence, 
we  have  worked  with  Sections  221h,  235,  236 
and  237  of  the  Housing  Act.  While  our  efforts 
may  appear  to  be  minimal  when  weighed 
against  tbe  need  for  better  housing,  we  have 
operated  without  staff  and  with  very  limited 
working  capital. 

We  have,  however,  had  from  13  to  IS 
women  who  have  devoted  hundreds  of  hours 
each  week  to  try  and  demonstrate  what  can 
be  done  to  improve  housing.  We  have  com- 
pleted about  60  units,  and  have  an  additional 
50  units  which  are  now  going  forward.  We 
have  also  counseled  many  families  who  were 
interested  In  rehabilitating  their  own  homes. 

We  have  purposely  tried  to  use  all  of  the 
available  governmental  programs  in  our 
work  to  demonstrate  their  feasibility  to  the 
community.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  them  in  the  process. 

(1)  Section  33Ih  is  an  unworkable  pro- 
gram, at  least  In  a  dty  tbe  size  of  Duluth. 

(3)  Section  235  is  a  workable  program 
with  faults : 

(a)  It  does  not  benefit  many  persons  in 
the  lower  income  group,  even  if  they  met 
most  eligibility  requirements.  Their  credit 
ratings  are  frequently  such  that  either  tbe 
lending  institutions  or  the  Regional  Office 
of  F.H.A.  reject  their  applications.  This  is 
true  even  If  Town  View  is  willing  to  v»Tlte  a 
237  letter  on  behalf  of  the  potential  pur- 
chaser. Incidentally,  we  have  found  that  poor 
credit  frequently  stems  directly  or  indirectly 
from  medical,  hospital  or  dental  expenses. 

There  are  some  circumstances  in  which 
Section  235  loans  should  be  available  to  per- 
sons with  questionable  credit.  Thus,  if  the 
housing  expense  of  the  potential  purchaser 
would  be  reduced  by  granting  the  loan,  if  ex- 
isting debt  was  Incurred  by  reason  of  ex- 
penses which  the  family  was  not  able  to  con- 
trol, and  If  the  family  was  a  stable  one.  we 
feel  that  the  risk  is  one  that  should  be  taken. 
With  one  exception,  our  experience  indicates 
that  homeownership  tends  to  improve  the 
stability  of  families  to  whom  loans  have  been 
extended. 

(b)  The  family-size  requirements  are  too 
restrictive.  We  recently  had  two  4-bedroom 
homes  for  sale.  We  had  60  moderate  Income 
family  applications  for  these  homes;  40  were 
excluded  because  they  did  not  have  the  cor- 
rect number  of  children;  8  more  were  elimi- 
nated because  of  questionable  credit;  and 
the  2  eligible  purchasers  bought  the  homes. 
If  the  present  family-size  requirements  are 
imposed  because  of  the  limitation  on  pro- 
gram funds,  we  woiild  suggest  another  means 
be  found  to  solve  this  problem. 

(c)  Two  to  5  points  are  ordinarily  charged 
by  the  lending  Institutions  to  finance  a  235 
project,  and  legal  and  closing  costs  usually 
exceed  $400.  Potential  purchasers  resent  these 
costs  and  frequently  refuse  to  buy  because  of 
them.  T^e  points  and  closing  costs,  together 
with  higher  construction  costs,  have  made  it 
difficult  to  build  new  housing  in  Duluth  un- 
der Section  336.  This  is  true  for  manufu- 
tured  homes  as  well  as  conventional  homes. 

(d)  The  net  worth  restrictions  are  so  low 
as  to  be  self-defeating.  They  prevent  older 
families,  whose  children  have  left  home,  from 
disposing  of  their  older  and  larger  homes 
and  moving  Into  smaller  more  convenient 
ones.  They  also  discourage  younger  families 
frran  saving  to  achieve  homeownership. 

(e)  So  much  red  tape  Is  involved  In  pro- 
ceasing  an  application  that  many  lending 
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Institutions  are  reluctant  to  participate  In 
the  program  or  refuse  to  do  so. 

(f)  It  is  difficult  to  buy  older  homes  for 
rehablllUtion  at  a  fair  price.  We  must  com- 
pete with  slum  landlords  who  do  only  a 
superficial  job  of  rehablllUtion,  pay  no  taxes 
or  insurance,  charge  high  rents  for  a  few 
years,  and  often  abandon  the  buildings  when 
they  are  no  longer  functional.  Pull  enforce- 
ment of  building  codes,  particularly  as  to 
absentee  landlords,  will  help  to  solve  this 
problem. 

(g)  The  biggest  weakness  of  Section  336, 
however,  is  that  it  Is  not  available  to  those 
who  own  their  own  homes.  The  final  alter- 
native that  such  a  homeowner  has  is  to  get 
a  home  improvement  loan  vrlth  an  effective 
interest  rate  of  9%%  and  9Vi%  If  he  does 
so.  The  maximum  amount  he  can  obtain  is 
$5,000,  and  tbe  loan  must  be  repaid  in  a 
period  of  7  years.  The  second  alternative  is 
to  try  and  get  a  second  mortgage  on  his 
home.  To  do  so  under  existing  PJI.A.  regu- 
lations, he  must  pay  7^%  Interest,  In  addi- 
tion to  which  most  banks  are  charging  4  dis- 
count points  and  1%  service  charge.  We 
would  add  that  many  lending  institutions 
are  unwilling  to  make  second  F.H.A.  mort- 
gages, so  that  any  second  mortgages  must  be 
on  a  conventional  basis.  On  these,  the  rate 
of  interest  is  8Vi%,  with  a  2-point  discount 
and  a  1%  service  charge.  P\irthermore,  the 
loan  can  only  be  for  66%  to  70%  of  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation. 

Unless  we  find  a  way  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  homeowner  who  desires  to  thoroughly 
rehabilitate  his  home,  the  existing  public 
housing  and  moderate  Income  housing  pro- 
grams will  find  It  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  the  necessary  public  support.  This  is 
true  because  the  moderate  income  family 
who  wants  to  stay  In  his  neighborhood  and 
desires  to  rehabilitate  his  home  simply  can- 
not understand  why  he  is  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  any  of  the  current  subsidiza- 
tion programs.  One  of  our  other  Board  mem- 
bers, Mrs.  Katherine  Watters,  will  give  you 
our  recommendations  for  solving  this  prob- 
lem. 

(3)  We  have  also  worked  with  Section  236. 
It  is  an  excellent  program  with  one  major 
fault.  There  are  many  duplexes,  four-plexes 
and  smaller  apartment  buUdlngs  in  our  com- 
munity which  are  from  30  to  60  years  of  age. 
They  are  substantial  buildings  and  in  need 
of  rehabilitation.  We  have  been  unable  to 
find  a  way  under  Section  236  to  acquire  and 
rehabilitate  these  buildings.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  these  failures.  Plrst 
of  all,  we  do  not  have  the  working  capital 
to  make  this  acquisition  ourselves  and  to 
hold  the  buildings  until  we  acquire  a  num- 
ber of  them  on  which  we  can  go  forward  with 
a  single  application.  Secondly,  the  legal, 
architectural,  organization  and  application 
expenses  are  prohibitive  with  respect  to  very 
small  projects.  Furthermore,  the  time  re- 
quired to  process  a  loan  for  a  four-plex  is 
almost  as  great  as  for  a  30-unlt  apartment 
building.  A  method  should  be  found  to  en- 
courage the  rehabilitation  of  this  type  of 
property. 


Statucxnt   or   Katrexinz   WArmts   BxroRZ 
THZ  SxNATX  Banking  and  Corxenct  Com- 

Ml'lTKC : 

My  name  is  Elatherlne  Watters,  and  I  live 
at  330  East  Faribault  Street  in  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota. I  have  been  active  In  Town  View  Im- 
provement Corporation  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  I,  too,  appear  at  my  own  expense. 

Mrs.  0<ddfine  has  suggested  a  number  of 
changes  to  Section  236  that  we  feel  would 
make  the  program  a  more  workable  one.  But 
our  primary  purpose  in  being  here  today  Is 
to  urge  a  new  program  be  adopted  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  average  homeowner 
to  obtain  a  loan  on  reasonable  terms  and  with 
an  absolute  minimum  of  red  tape  to  rehabil- 
itate the  home  in  which  he  now  lives. 


Specifically,  we  support  the  proposed  of 
Senator  Mondale  and  Congressman  Fraser 
which  woiild  permit  loans  of  up  to  $15,000 
to  be  made  at  an  Interest  rate  not  to  exceed 
6%  for  a  period  of  20  years.  The  proposal 
would  prohibit  the  Imposition  of  points  or 
service  charges,  and  would  provide  a  subsidy 
of  approximately  2Vi  %  to  the  lender.  Under 
the  proposal,  any  person  who  owns  and  occu- 
pies his  own  home  would  be  eligible  for  a 
loan  provided  the  value  of  the  rehabilitated 
home  did  not  exceed  $30,000  or  $35,000,  and 
the  owner  would  t>e  permitted  to  include 
washers,  dryers,  stoves,  refrigerators,  kitchen 
cabinets  and  carpeting  within  the  loan.  I 
digress  for  a  moment  to  explain  our  reason 
for  advocating  that  these  items  be  eligible 
for  a  loan.  We  have  found  that  unless  they 
are  included  in  the  loan,  the  tendency  is  for 
families  to  buy  them  on  an  Installment  plan 
after  the  rest  of  the  house  is  rehabilitated. 
The  purchasers  are  required  to  pay  from  12% 
to  18%  Interest  on  the  purchased  items,  and 
miut  pay  for  them  over  a  period  of  3  years. 
Ordinarily,  this  means  that  the  family  has  an 
additional  substantial  monthly  payment  that 
was  not  considered  by  the  lending  Institu- 
tion at  the  time  the  home  improvement  loan 
was  made. 

Stifficlent  fimds  ought  to  be  appropriated 
to  permit  the  rehabilitation  of  approximately 
500,000  units  per  year.  To  translate  It  to 
Duluth,  it  would  mean  that  oiu*  community 
could  rehabilitate  approximately  300  units 
per  year.  We  estimate  that  the  annual  cost 
of  the  program  would  be  $75,000,000  and 
would  grow  to  $750,000,000  by  the  end  of  the 
tenth  year,  and  would  level  off  at  that  point. 
We  feel  that  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
a  program  that  would  do  the  good  that  this 
one  will. 

The  population  of  Duluth,  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  has  remained  relatively  stable 
over  tbe  past  10  years.  On  the  basis  of  the 
recent  census,  the  population  of  many  other 
cities  has  also  remained  stable.  All  of  the 
major  cities  of  the  United  States  have  thou- 
sands of  older  homes  that  are  in  need  of 
major  rehabilitation  today.  Each  year,  many 
of  them  pass  beyond  the  point  of  repair.  We 
think  it  important  that  we  save  our  cities, 
that  we  rehabilitate  those  homes  that  we 
can  and  that  we  do  It  now.  We  caimot  con- 
tinue to  discard  sound  homes  as  If  they  were 
empty  beer  cans.  Tbe  more  homes  we  reha- 
bilitate, the  less  the  need  to  biilld  new  streets, 
new  schools  and  new  sewers  In  the  suburbs 
and  other  newly  developing  communities. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  we  feel  that  the  hous- 
ing problem  can  be  solved  without  the  de- 
velopment of  new  projects,  but  it  Is  a  waste 
of  money  to  permit  existing  housing  to  de- 
teriorate beyond  the  point  of  rehabilitation. 

We  would  like  to  make  one  final  point. 
There  Is  considerable  reaentmant  against 
existing  housing  programs  by  modarat*  In- 
come families  that  own  older  homes  and  de- 
sire to  rehabilitate  them.  The  present  home 
Improvement  loan  program  Is  too  expensive 
and  too  limited  to  solve  the  problem.  We 
need  a  new  program  and  we  need  It  now. 
We  repeat  that  It  ought  to  be  simple  and 
have  a  shallow  subsidy.  If  We  adopt  this  pro- 
gram, we  not  only  will  help  to  preserve  our 
communities  but  will  provide  good  housing 
for  thousands  of  families. 


SENATE  ACTION  STILL  NEEDED  TO 
IMPROVE  HH.  1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  key  legislative  proposals  to  be  consid- 
ered during  this  Congress  Is  the  1971 
Social  Security  Amendments,  HH.  1. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  stopgap  10-percent 
boost  in  benefits  was  sipproved  to  protect 
the  elderly  from  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

However,  much  more  is  needed  if  our 


Nation  Is  to  come  to  grips  with  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  which  now  affects  millions 
of  older  Americans  and  threatens  to  en- 
gulf many  more  approaching  retirement 
age. 

Today  4.7  million  persons  65  and  older 
fall  below  the  poverty  line,  nearly  100.000 
more  than  in  1968.  For  elderly  persons 
living  alcme  or  with  nonrelatives,  60  per- 
cent would  be  considered  poor  or  near 
poor.  And  for  elderly  Negro  women  living 
alone,  more  than  88  percent — or  nearly 
nine  out  of  every  10 — live  in  poverty  or 
are  marginally  poor. 

Even  with  the  recent  10-percent  in- 
crease, the  typical  retired  worker  can  ex- 
pect to  receive  only  about  $1,570  in  social 
security  beieflts  per  year.  Yet,  this  Is 
nearly  $300  below  the  $1,852  poverty 
threshold  for  an  elderly  person. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, an  intermediate  budget  for  an 
aged  couple  would  be  around  $4,200  per 
year.  Yet,  approximately  41  percent  of  all 
aged  couples  have  total  incomes  below 
$4,000. 

The  net  impact  of  these  statistics  is 
that  our  Nation,  as  wealthy  and  powerful 
as  it  Is,  still  permits  one  out  of  every  four 
older  Americans  to  live  in  abject  poverty. 
Moreover,  these  figures  clearly  under- 
score the  need  for  bold,  imaginative,  and 
comprehensive  reforms  in  our  social  se- 
curity programs. 

H.R.    1 

The  recently  approved  social  security 
bill,  H.R.  1,  provides,  I  believe,  a  good 
foimdation  for  improving  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

Several  measures  in  the  House-passed 
bill,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  are  either  iden- 
tical or  similar  to  proposals  I  have  ad- 
vanced in  my  omnibus  social  security 
legislation.  S.  923.  For  example,  both 
measures  would  provide: 

An  across-the-board  Increase  In  bene- 
fits; 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  to  protect 
the  aged  from  inflation; 

Substantial  raises  in  minimnTn 
monthly  beneflts  for  persons  with  long 
periods  of  covered  employment; 

One  hundred  percent  beneflts  for  wid- 
ows, Instead  of  only  82^  percent  as  under 
present  law; 

Liberalization  of  the  retirement  test; 

More  equitable  treatment  for  couples 
with  working  wives; 

An  age-62  computation  point  for  men. 
the  same  as  now  exists  for  women;  and 

Updating  the  retirement  income  cred- 
it for  former  policemen,  firemen,  teach- 
ers, tind  other  government  annuitants. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  describing  these  pro- 
visions in  greater  detail  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

However,  essential  flnishing  touches 
must  still  be  made    by  the  Senate  to 
jjerfect  the  House  proposal. 
BXNxrrr  xncrxasx 

One  major  area  for  improvement  is 
the  need  for  a  larger  increase  in  social 
security  beneflts.  Under  the  House  bill, 
beneflts  would  be  raised  by  only  6  per- 
cent. Moreover,  the  effective  date  of  this 
proposal  would  be  June  1972. 

But  with  the  rapid  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living  since  the  last  social  security 
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raise,  this  proposed  5-percent  increase 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  protect  the 
elderly  In  their  desperate  race  with  In- 
flation. For  the  average  retired  worker, 
this  will  raise  benefits  by  only  about  $7 
per  month,  from  $131  to  $138. 

Quite  clearly,  timid  tinkering  or  piece- 
meal benefit  Increases  are  Just  not  going 
to  solve  the  retirement  income  prob- 
lems confronting  our  elderly.  With  pov- 
erty on  the  rise  for  the  aged,  a  more 
substantial  increase  Is  urgently  needed. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  Senate  approve  a  15-percent  boost 
in  benefits.  In  addition,  I  am  urging  that 
this  increase  take  effect  this  coming 
January,  instead  of  next  June.  For  a 
retired  worker,  this  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $160  above  the  annual  benefit 
raise  under  H.R.  1.  For  an  elderly  couple, 
this  approach  would  mean  $265  more 
per  year  than  under  H.R.  1.  And  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  15-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  would 
provide  an  additional  $160  million  in  an- 
nual income  to  nearly  875,000  recipients. 

For  elderly  persons  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet,  these  are  compelling  reasons 
to  raise  social  security  benefits  to  a 
more  realistic  level. 

GENERAL  REVXNtTE  FINANCING 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
means  for  financing  our  social  seciulty 
program.  Our  present  method  of  relying 
almost  exclusively  on  payroll  taxes  places 
a  regressive  tax  burden  on  today's  work- 
ers. 

Because  the  existing  tax  is  uniformly 
applied  at  the  same  rate  to  all  covered 
wages,  workers  with  lower  earnings  are 
taxed  on  a  larger  proportion  of  their  total 
income  than  higher-paid  individuals. 

A  much  more  progressive  method,  I 
firmly  believe,  would  be  to  use  genersd 
revenues  to  finance  a  greater  portion  of 
the  social  security  program. 

This  approach  would  not  only  provide 
a  strong  foundation  for  making  major 
future  Improvements  in  social  seciulty 
but  would  also  protect  today's  workers — 
and  especially  the  lower-paid  wage 
earner — from  burdensome  payroll  taxes. 

COVEKAGE    OF    O'JT-OF- HOSPITAL    PRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS 

Equally  important  are  vital  reforms  in 
medicare  because  illness  strikes  with 
much  greater  severity  for  persons  living 
on  fixed  incomes.  Even  with  medicare, 
the  single  grreatest  threat  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  aged  is  the  high 
cost  of  Illness. 

Today  persons  65  and  older  comprise 
about  10  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion. Yet,  they  account  for  nearly  27  per- 
cent of  all  health  care  expendltiues  In 
the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  gaps  in  medicare  cov- 
erage make  It  necessary  for  the  average 
elderly  person  to  pay  $226  per  year  for 
medical  expenses,  125  percent  more  than 
younger  persons  with  larger  incomes.  A 
cl£issic  example  is  out-of-hoepital  pre- 
scription drugs,  which  constitute  a  large 
expenditure  for  many  elderly  individuals. 

Drug  expenditures  for  older  Americans 
now  average  three  times  as  high  as  for 
younger  Americans.  And  for  aged  persons 
with  severe  chronic  conditions — about 
15  percent  of   all   individuals   65   and 


older — ^prescription  expenditures  are  six 
times  as  great  as  for  younger  people. 

Prescription  expenses  now  account  for 
about  20  percent  of  all  out-of-pocket 
health  expenditures  for  the  aged.  In  fact, 
drugs  constitute  their  largest  personal 
health  care  cost. 

For  these  retuons,  I  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate broaden  medicare  coverage  to  include 
out-of-hospltal  prescription  drugs.  Sev- 
eral renowned  authorities,  including  the 
1971  Social  Security  Advisory  Council, 
have  already  recommended  that  this 
measure  be  enacted  into  law. 

KUMINATION  OF  PART  B  PRXMITTM  CHARCK 

Another  significant  health  expenditure 
for  the  elderly  is  the  $5.60  monthly 
premium  charge  for  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance — part  B — of  medicare.  On 
an  annual  basis,  this  amounts  to  about 
$135  for  a  couple.  And  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  older  Americans,  this  charge 
constitutes  a  rather  heavy  financial 
burden. 

Again,  I  recommend — as  I  did  in  my 
onmibus  social  security  bill,  S.  923 — that 
this  premium  cost  be  eliminated  for  the 
elderly.  This  change  alone  would  amount 
to  about  a  5 -percent  increase  for  the 
typical  retired  worker.  This  proposal  is 
also  strongly  endorsed  by  the  Social 
Security  Advisory  Council. 

OPPOSITION   TO    CtTTBACKS 

In  my  earlier  remarks,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  outline  my  suggestions  for  im- 
proving H.R.  1.  Now,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss some  provisions  in  the  bill,  which  I 
believe  would  cut  back  the  availability 
of  health  care  to  the  elderly. 

The  first  is  a  measure  to  raise  the 
deductible  for  part  B  of  medicare  from 
$50  to  $60. 

In  addition.  HJl.  1  would  make  the 
elderly  subject  to  a  $7.50  daily  co-pay- 
ment charge  for  each  day  in  the  hospital 
from  the  31st  to  the  60th  day.  This  would 
be  in  additi(Hi  to  the  first  $60  which  the 
elderly  would  be  required  to  meet  out  of 
their  own  pockets. 

For  an  elderly  person  in  the  hospital 
for  60  days,  this  could  mean  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  $225. 

Moreover,  this  measure  would  prob- 
ably fall  most  heavily  on  the  patient 
medicare  Ls  supposed  to  help  the  most — 
the  person  who  may  be  exposed  to  cata- 
stroidilc  health -care  expenditures  be- 
cause of  a  prolonged  period  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

Another  provision  is  section  207  which 
is  designed  ostensibly  to  establish  incen- 
tives for  States  to  encourage  greater  out- 
patient care  imder  medicaid.  But  I  fear 
that  this  measiife  may  ultimately  result 
in  a  crippling  blow  to  the  availability  and 
quality  of  care  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled. 

Especially  shortsighted  is  the  proposed 
one-third  reduction  in  Federal  fimds  to 
States  when  patients  have  been  in  the 
hospital  after  60  days  or  in  a  mental  hos- 
pital after  90  days.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  individuals  may  have  a 
long,  lingering  illness  requiring  an  exten- 
sive period  in  a  general,  tuberculosis,  or 
mental  hospital. 

In  all  probability,  this  crushing  burden 
will  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  States  be- 
cause medicaid  patients  are  unable  to 
pay  for  their  own  health  care.  Yet,  most 


States  lack  sufficient  resources  to  take  on 
this  additional  burden. 

These  three  provisions.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve, can  do  serious  damage  to  the  avail- 
ability of  care  for  the  elderly,  as  well  as 
result  in  significantly  higher  costs  for 
persons  with  limited  resources.  There- 
fore, I  urge  that  these  counterproductive 
measures  be  deleted  from  HJl.  1,  or  sub- 
stantially changed  to  remove  their  on- 
erous impact  upon  the  aged. 

NCKD   FOR    FABT    ACTION 

In  Congress  now,  I  believe  that  there  is 
widespread  agreement  concerning  the 
need  for  prompt  action  on  H.R.  1. 

We  owe  this  pledge  to  our  20  million 
older  Americans,  who  have  worked  most 
of  their  lives  for  the  progress  we  now 
enjoy.  And  we  also  owe  this  commitment 
to  Uie  retirees  of  tomorrow — today's 
workers — because  unless  major  policy 
changes  are  made,  they  will  also  experi- 
ence a  similar  Income  crisis  diulng  their 
retirement  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Similar  or  Identical  Provisions  (H.R.  1  and 

Williams'  Social  Skuuritt  Lxqislation) 

1.  Benefit  Increase:  Hit.  1  provides  for  a 
5%  Increase  effective  June  1972.  8.  023  would 
raise  benefits  by  15%.  effective  January  1972. 

2.  Special  Bllnlmum:  Equal  to  $5  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  yectfa  of  covered  em- 
ployment for  persons  with  16  or  more  years 
of  covered  work  experience.  The  highest 
minimum  benefit  for  a  single  person  would 
be  limited  to  «150.  S.  923  would  provide  a 
$120  minimum  monthly  benefit  for  single 
persons. 

3.  Automatic  Adjustments:  Benefits  would 
be  adjusted  annually  according  to  rises  In 
the  coBt-of- living,  provided  (1)  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  Increased  by  at  least  3 
percent  and  (2)  legislation  Increasing  Social 
Security  benefits  had  neither  been  enacted 
nor  become  effective  during  the  previous 
year.  To  finance  the  automatic  benefit  raises, 
the  wage  base  would  be  automatically  ad- 
justed according  to  the  rise  in  average  wages 
covered  under  the  Social  Security  program. 
Similar  provision  In  S.  923. 

4.  Full  Benefits  for  Widows:  Widows  aged 
65  and  older  would  be  entitled  to  benefits 
equEd  to  100  percent  of  their  spouses'  primary 
Insurance  amount.  Identical  provision  In 
S.  923. 

6.  Liberalization  of  the  Retirement  Test: 
Major  changes  include:  (1)  The  annual 
earnings  llmltatl(»  would  be  raised  from 
•1.680  to  •2.000.  (2)  For  earnings  In  excess 
of  •2.000,  •I  m  benefits  would  be  withheld 
for  each  ^2  of  earnings  (under  present  law 
the  •!  for  %2  feature  applies  only  to  the  •  1.200 
band  above  •1,680;  thereafter,  benefits  are 
reduced  for  each  dollar  of  earnings  above 
•2,880).  (3)  The  earnings  limitation  would 
be  adjusted  automatically  by  the  same  per- 
centage by  which  the  wage  base  Is  automati- 
cally adjusted.  Similar  provision  In  S.  923. 

6.  Age-62  Computation  Point  for  Benefits 
for  Men:  Men,  as  is  the  case  for  women  under 
present  law,  would  only  take  into  account 
years  up  to  age  62  In  computing  their  Social 
Security  benefits. 

7.  Working  Wives :  A  working  couple  would 
be  able  to  combine  their  wages  for  purposes 
of  computing  benefits  If  this  would  result  in 
higher  benefits,  provided  they  each  have  at 
least  20  years  of  covered  earnings  after  their 
marriage.  Similar  provision  In  S.  2098. 

8.  Waiting  Period  for  DisabUity  Benefits: 
The  waiting  period  to  qualify  for  dlsabUlty 
would  be  reduced  from  6  to  5  months.  S.  923 
would  reduce  the  waiting  period  to  3  months. 
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9.  Extending  Medicare  to  Disabled  Under 
Age  66 :  HH.  1  would  extend  Medicare  cover- 
age to  disabled  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
under  age  66,  provided  that  they  have  been 
entlUed  to  disability  benefits  for  at  least  two 
years.  SlmUar  provision  In  S.  923,  but  with- 
out the  requirement  that  the  individual  must 
have  been  entitled  to  dlsabUlty  t>eneflts  for 
at  least  two  years. 

10.  Liberalization  of  the  Retirement  In- 
come Credit:  Raise  maximum  amount  for 
computing  the  15  percent  credit  from  •1,624 
to  •2,600  for  a  single  person  and  from  •2,286 
to  •S.SOO  for  a  couple.  SlmUar  provision  In 
S.  1506. 

11.  ChUdhood  DisabUity:  DlsabUlty  bene- 
fits would  be  paid  provided  the  dlsabUlty  be- 
gins before  age  22,  rather  than  at  18  as  under 
existing  law.  Similar  provision  In  8.  923. 

12.  Wage  Credits  for  Members  of  the  Mili- 
tary for  Service  Between  January  1967  and 
December  1967:  H.R.  1  provides  for  a  Social 
Security  noncontrlbutory  wage  credit  up  to 
•300,  In  addition  to  the  contributory  credit 
for  basic  pay,  for  each  calendar  quarter  ol 
mUitary  service  from  January  1957  to  De- 
cember 1967.  Identical  provision  in  S.  923. 

13.  Federalized  Welfare  Program  for  Aged, 
Administered  by  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion: Under  HJl.  1,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration would  be  required  to  make  pay- 
ments sufficient  to  bring  an  Individual's 
monthly  Income  up  to  9130  (•loe  for  a 
couple).  Under  S.  1646,  the  Federal  Income 
standard  would  be  •166  per  month  for  an 
individual  and  ^196  for  a  couple. 

14.  Benefit  Increase  for  Persons  Receiving 
Special  Age-72  Payments:  H.R.  1  provides  for 
a  6  percent  increase.  S.  923  authorizes  a  16 
percent  raise. 


SENATOR  WINSTON  PROUTY 

Mr.  EMDLE.  Mr.  President,  this  month 
the  Senate,  the  Republican  Party,  and 
the  coimtry  lost  a  devoted  and  conscien- 
tious servant.  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty 
of  Vermont. 

P^st,  the  mayor  of  his  hometown,  New- 
port. Vt..  then  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  State  legislature,  a  Representative 
in  Congress  and  finally  a  U.S.  Senator. 
Win  Prouty  exemplied  the  selfless, 
public -spirited  sense  of  responsibility  and 
dedication  to  progress  which  is  scr  vital  to 
the  functioning  of  oiu-  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government.  During  his  13  years 
in  the  Senate,  he  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  his  colleagues  through 
hard  work — attention  to  the  needs  and 
concern^  of  his  State  and  by  demonstrat- 
ing his  quiet,  thoughtful  leadership  in 
behalf  of  his  Nation's  best  Interests.  For, 
while  a  steadfast  Republican  and  often 
in  a  position  of  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  ofiQce,  he  always  viewed 
his  responsibilities  in  the  Senate  from  a 
national  rather  than  a  partisan  perspec- 
tive. His  leadership  on  issues  affecting 
the  strength  of  the  American  economy 
and  the  needs  of  the  aged,  the  working- 
man,  the  handicapped  and  the  poor  will 
be  felt  and  appreciated  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Win  Prouty's  absence  will  diminish  the 
Senate,  for  his  expertise,  compassion  and 
understanding  cannot  be  replaced.  How- 
ever, his  contributions  to  the  Congress, 
to  his  State  of  Vermont  and  to  the  United 
States  will  be  fitting  and  enduring  me- 
morials to  his  life  and  work. 

He  was  held  in  high  regard  by  his  fel- 
low Vermonters  of  all  political  persua- 
sions, and  having  served  in  the  Senate 
with  him,  I  know  that  his  contribution  to 


the  work  of  this  body  was  recognized  and 
valued  by  all  his  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Speaking  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party,  I  know  how 
deeply  his  loss  will  be  felt  by  his  asso- 
ciates and  many  friends  throughout  the 
Nation  who  knew  him  as  one  of  the 
party's  most  conscientious,  hard  working 
and  valuable  leaders. 

He  was  a  man  of  Integrity  and  com- 
passion who  valued  and  revered  the  ideals 
of  America,  and  his  lifetime  of  public 
service  contributed  significantly  to  the 
realization  of  those  ideals  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 


ATTITUDES    TOWARD     CONSERVA- 
TION IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  while 
glancing  through  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Living  Wilderness,  I  came  across  an  in- 
tresting  article  on  conservation  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  further  caught  my  eye 
because  Mr.  William  Mathews,  who  is 
now  the  Idaho  State  Director  for  the 
Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  accompanied  the  article's 
author  on  an  extensive  trip  through  the 
UJ3.SJI. 

The  conclusions  author  Charles  Lu- 
scher  reached  deserve  our  attention  for 
they  bear  on  our  efforts  to  refine  our  own 
conservation  ethics. 

Mr.  Luscher  observes  that  the  Ameri- 
can visitors  had  started  with  the  premise 
that  "in  a  country  where  all  property  is 
owned  by  the  State,  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  apply  sound  and  scientific 
principles  of  resource  management." 

The  author  observes : 

This  is  not  true  In  the  U.SJ3JI.  Even 
though  the  nation  has  many  capable  scien- 
tists who  have  compUed  a  vast  backlog  of 
knowledge  about  its  natural  resources,  these 
scientists  have  enjoyed  only  limited  sucoees 
In  their  extensive  efforts  to  transform  their 
research  Into  actual  management  practice. 

As  a  nation  that  has  suffered  devastation 
at  the  hands  of  its  enemies  and  still  has 
memories  of  Inadequate  food  supplies,  the 
Soviets  are  now  preoccupied  with  growing 
food  and  are  stUl  imwUllng  to  forgo  short- 
term  production  goals  for  the  sake  of  long- 
range  protection  of  the  environment. 

The  author  goes  on  to  state: 
The  second  conclusion  is  in  almoet  direct 
conflict  with  the  first.  We  would  have  ex- 
pected, under  the  conditions  described  above. 
that  agricultural  managers  would  be  wUllng 
to  take  any  short-cut  that  would  promise 
an  Increased  production,  yet  there  Is  a  deep 
aversion  in  the  country  toward  the  use  of 
chemical  pesticides  and  herbicides.  The  use 
of  DDT  Is  banned  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  very  few  herbicides  are  used  to 
control  weeds  on  croplands.  In  fact,  the 
Soviet  wheatfields  are  a  riot  of  beautiful 
color  due  to  the  Invasion  of  a  wild  poppy 
that  drastlcaUy  reduces  the  yield  of  wheat. 
So  far  they  have  resisted  what  must  be  a 
great  temptatlom  to  resort  to  herbicides  to 
destroy  these  beautiful  but  definitely  un- 
wanted pests.  There  Is  a  large  faction  which 
feels  that  the  use  of  pesticides  Is  essential 
to  ensure  the  agricultural  production  needed 
to  feed  a  growing  population,  yet  there  are 
many  others  who  favor  biological  controls 
and  there  is  considerable  research  along  this 
line. 

Finally  Mr.  Luscher  notes: 

It  was  apparent  to  us  that  the  Soviets  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  diversify  and 
moderlnze  their  economy  in  order  to  pro- 


vide a  better  standard  of  living  for  their 
people.  There  is  a  shortage  of  nearly  aU  con- 
stmier  goods.  At  the  present,  the  great  em- 
phasis Is  on  education,  housing  construction, 
health,  and  the  arts.  Our  lii4>reeslon  was 
that  the  Soviets  are,  for  the  most  part,  a 
happy,  satisfied  people,  proud  of  their  re- 
cent progress,  and  thankful  for  what  they 
have. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  Is  much  progress. 
Agricultural  productivity  Is  increasing,  and 
this  is  being  followed  cloeely  by  an  Improved 
standaj-d  of  living.  More  and  more,  attention 
is  turning  toward  the  environment  and  the 
need  to  protect  it.  A  recent  law,  which  took 
effect  July  1,  1969,  makes  pollution,  through 
mismanagement  of  soil,  vegetation,  and 
other  resources,  illegal.  The  Soviets  have  the 
technical  know-how  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
wise  resource  management.  As  they  solve 
the  critical  problems  of  domestic  production. 
It  seems  almoet  certain  they  wUl  make  better 
use  of  this  knowledge. 

We  can  learn  much  from  the  societies 
around  us.  No  matter  what  political  sys- 
tem a  nation  embraces  to  manage  its  af- 
fairs, mankind  faces  the  same  funda- 
mental issues.  In  these  exchanges  we 
learn  from  each  other,  we  build  bridges 
of  understanding  and  we  serve  the  com- 
mon goals  of  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Charles  Luscher's  excellent  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Living  WUderness,  Autumn.  1970 1 

Attitudes  Toward  Conservation  in  the 

Soviet  Union 

(By  Charles  W.  Luscher) 

During  the  spring  of  1969  I  visited  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  company  of  two  resource 
speclSLllsts  and  fellow  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  For  two  months  we  traveled 
through  the  southern  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Armenian,  Turkmen,  Uzbek,  and  Tadzhlk  Re- 
publics, as  well  as  the  Leningrad  and  Mos- 
cow districts  of  the  Russian  Republic.  The 
trip  afforded  us  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
observe  on-the-ground  resource  manage- 
ment practices  and  to  study  the  attitudes 
of  the  Soviet  people  toward  conservation. 

Accompanying  me  were  William  L.  Math- 
ews, Chief  of  the  Division  of  Watershed,  and 
Robert  J.  Smith,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Wildlife.  Our  trip  was  made  as  part  of  the 
1968-1969  U.S.-U.S5JI.  Exchange  Agreement. 
Our  piupose  was  to  investigate  and  observe 
resource  programs  and  conservation  practices 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  exchange  infor- 
mation about  native  rangelands.  We  espe- 
cially wanted  to  see  range,  watershed,  and 
wUdllfe  habitat  management  on  the  arid  and 
seml-arld  lands  that  are  comparable  to  much 
of  the  land  In  the  western  United  States.  As 
we  traveled,  we  were  often  reminded  of  how 
SlmUar  much  of  the  land,  particularly  In 
Uzbekistan,  Is  to  northern  Nevada. 

Since  none  of  our  party  spoke  Russian,  we 
were  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  VasUy  Brusov  of 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  our  in- 
terpreter. Mr.  Brusov  had  taken  postgrad- 
uate work  In  agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and,  untU  December  1968,  had 
served  as  an  agricultural  attach^  at  the  So- 
viet Embassy  In  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Bru- 
sov's  gracloiis  assistance  added  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  visit. 

Throughout  our  trip,  we  were  warmly  re- 
ceived. We  were  treated  to  all  the  native  foods 
and  drinks,  and  special  efforts  were  made 
for  us  to  attend  cultural  activities  such  as 
the  ballet  and  other  performing  arts.  While 
we  were  not  allowed  to  visit  certain  areas 
along  the  Soviet  border  or  to  take  pictures 
from  airplanes,  our  visit  was  not  otherwise 
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restricted.  We  were  encouraged   to  slgbtaee 
and  to  take  other  photographs. 

The  regions  we  TlBlted  have  remarkable 
contrasta.  Altitudes  range  from  near  sea  level 
In  the  Turkmenlan  sand  dunes  to  more  than 
38.000  feet  In  the  Pamir  Mountains  of  Tad- 
Bhlklstan.  The  Pamir  Mountains  mark  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Himalayas,  and  their 
higher  altitudes  contain  numerous  glaciers 
and  are  covered  with  snow  throughout  the 
year.  This  area  has  a  sharp  continental  cli- 
mate with  high  summer  temperatiires  and 
cold  winters.  Annual  rainfall  may  be  three 
inches  m  the  deserts  but  more  than  50  Inches 
in  the  higher  mountains. 

Man  has  occupied  and  used  the  land  now 
within  the  Central  Asian  Republics  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history.  The  Influence 
of  Arabian  conquerors  is  seen  In  fortifica- 
tions built  by  Alexander  the  Oreat  in  330 
B.C.,  and  in  the  mosques  built  by  the  Mon- 
golian Khans  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  influence  is  esp>ecially  noticeable  In  the 
Uzbek  Republic  and  m  the  city  of  Samarkand 
and  Its  surrounding  area.  Some  areas  show 
a  fair  tolerance  to  the  centuries  of  man-use, 
but  others  have  suffered  extensive  damage. 
The  history  of  Intensive  use  may  account  for 
the  general  dominance  of  annual  grasses  and 
forbs  throughout  the  area  and  the  lack  of 
shrubs  or  trees  at  even  the  higher  elevations 
that  have  adequate  moisture  to  support 
them. 

There  Is  a  deep  Interest  and  growing  con- 
cern for  the  natural  envlrorunent  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  especially  so  among 
research  people  and  some  government  of- 
ficials. Tremendous  reconstruction  was  tin- 
derway  In  nearly  all  of  the  cities  we  visited, 
and  a  concern  for  aesthetic  and  environ- 
mental values  Is  evident  in  these  undertak- 
ings. Their  urban  plans  emphasize  broad 
avenues,  beltways,  beautiful  parks,  rapid 
transit  systems,  and  recreation  faculties. 
With  our  background  of  experience  In  Ameri- 
can cities,  however.  It  seemed  strange  to  us 
that  practically  no  provision  Is  being  made 
for  oS-street  p«u'king  for  private  automobiles. 
Even  new  high-rise  apartments  have  been 
designed  without  sulflclent  parking  space. 
On  the  other  hand,  noise  abatement  regula- 
tions have  almost  eliminated  the  use  of  the 
automobile  horn,  and  airports  are  located 
well  outside  the  cities  so  that  airplanes  rarely 
fly  over  urban  areas. 

The  Soviets  are  faced  with  two  urgent  and 
seemingly  conflicting  problems: 

( 1 )  They  must  use  vast  quantities  of  their 
natural  resources  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their 
growing  population  and  to  develop  the  basic 
production  machinery  necessary  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  consumer  goods. 

(2)  They  are  trying  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  and  protect  their  resources  from  the 
over-exploltatlon  that  is  threatened  by  ex- 
pandlng  production. 

In  many  ways  the  Soviets  have  the  same 
kinds  of  problems  we  face  here  In  the  Umted 
States,  but  it  seemed  interesting  to  us  to  note 
the  difference  in  terminology.  For  example, 
we  talk  about  "protecting  the  environment" 
while  they  speak  of  "protecting  nature."  The 
Soviets  have  drawn  attention  to  the  problem 
of  protecting  nature  in  words,  if  not  always 
in  deeds.  As  far  back  as  May  1918,  a  national 
Decree  of  Forests  was  adopted  that  specifled 
that  the  management  of  forests,  reforesta- 
tion, and  the  protection  of  monuments  of 
nature  were  the  responsibilities  of  the  local 
authorities.  Even  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
various  groups  advocated  the  preservation  of 
unique  natural  relics,  hunting  areas,  forests, 
and  waterfowl  concentration  areas.  A  decree 
of  January  1919  established  the  flrst  forest 
preserve  on  the  Lower  Volga. 

The  Soviets  cite  the  Revolution  as  the  real 
beginning  of  a  program  to  develop  natxire 
reserves  in  their  coimtry.  In  1921.  Lenin 
signed  a  decree  oonceming  the  "Conservation 
of  Natural  Relics,"  and  attached  great  slg- 
nlflcance  to  the  preservation  of  forests,  which 


help  prevent  erosion  and  deterioration  of  the 

90U. 

By  the  mld-1940'8  a  substantial  network  of 
natural  reservations  had  been  established. 
However.  It  seemed  to  us  that  In  setting  aside 
these  reservations  the  Soviets  had  failed  flrst 
to  develop  a  well -conceived  master  plan. 
Usually  a  reservation  was  established  to  meet 
the  urgency  of  conserving  plant  or  animal 
resources  of  a  speclflc  area  at  a  speciflc  time. 
But  on  most  of  these  reservations,  they  had 
improved  their  management  techmques  and 
were  engaged  in  extensive  research  when  the 
program  was  disrupted  by  the  Second  World 
War.  The  war  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
nation's  natural  resources. 

After  the  war  the  effort  was  renewed,  and 
by  1968  the  Soviet  Union  had  approximately 
80  reservations  covering  about  14  million 
acres.  Over  80  per  cent  of  this  acreage  is  In 
the  Russian  Republic,  the  largest  of  the  flf- 
teen  Republics.  A  few  small  reservations  are 
located   in   the  other   Republics. 

The  U.S.S.R.  Is  considerably  larger  than 
twice  the  area  of  out  50  states,  and  in  spite  of 
its  northern  latitude  It  has  an  extremely  di- 
verse ecology.  The  existing  reservations  do 
not  begin  to  reflect  the  total  ecological  spect- 
rum of  the  nation.  Most  are  related  to  forest 
zones,  and  rarely  Is  a  reservation  found  In  a 
populated  area.  Approximately  30  per  cent 
are  located  in  mountainous  areas.  Only  a  few 
small  areas  In  desert  or  semi-desert  country 
have  been  preserved  In  their  natural  state. 
Today,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  proper  or- 
ganization and  management  of  existing  areas 
rather  than  on  the  establishment  of  new 
ones. 

Prior  to  1951  the  management  of  natural 
resources  was  a  responsibility  of  the  various 
Republics.  In  1951  the  central  government  In 
Moscow  assumed  this  responsibility,  only  to 
return  it  to  the  Republics  in  1955.  Today 
there  is  dual  management  very  similar  to  our 
own  system  of  parks,  monimients,  and  rec- 
reation areas. 

The  Soviets  have  always  thought  of  their 
reservation  system  as  a  means  of  preserving 
those  sites  that  were  typical  of  prlsttne  eco- 
logical zones  or  geographic  areas.  It  has  also 
been  vised  to  preserve  areas  notable  for  aes- 
thetic or  scenic  values,  atypical  vegetative 
zones,  areas  known  to  contain  rare  or  relic 
plant  and  animal  species,  and  mtes  with 
imlque  plant  associations.  All  were  set  aside 
"for  the  good  of  future  generations." 

In  many  Instances,  hunting  reserves  are 
classlfled  as  natural  reserves.  However,  sport 
hunting  societies  have  now  been  established 
In  most  Republics.  These  have  their  own 
hunting  grounds  where  they  regulate  hunt- 
ing, Improve  the  habitat,  and  initiate  breed- 
ing programs. 

In  the  U.S.S.R..  reservations  have  always 
been  considered  research  institutes.  A  per- 
manent staff  of  sclentlflc  workers  Is  assigned 
to  each,  to  live  on  the  reservation  and  re- 
search all  facets  of  Its  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding the  landscape. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  rare  and  dis- 
appearing species  of  wildlife,  and  the  So- 
viets take  justlflable  pride  in  this  aspect  of 
their  resource  program.  Each  Republic  sets 
Its  own  hunting  seasons,  makes  its  own 
regulations,  and  each  year  determmes  which 
species  will  not  be  hunted,  except  for  water- 
fowl. Those  species  having  complete  pro- 
tection may  vary  from  year  to  year.  The 
Soviet  winter  of  1968-69  was  In  many  areas 
the  worst  In  the  history  of  living  man  and 
has  resulted  In  a  nationwide  flve-year  ban 
on  the  hunting  of  all  big  game  and  most 
upland  game  species  to  allow  populations 
suffering  high  winter-kills  to  be  replenished. 
Polar  bears,  tigers,  snow  leopards.  Sitka  deer, 
Mongolian  gazelle,  goral  (similar  to  the 
American  elk),  wild  goats,  mouflon,  forest 
bison,  wild  aases,  and  many  other  lesser  ani- 
mals  are   completely   protected.   So   are  all 


species  of  swans,  blue  geese,  emperor  geese, 
and  many  other  birds. 

But  protection  la  seldom  extended  to  pred- 
atory animals.  The  wolf  has  completely  dis- 
appeared from  some  regions  and  Its  nimibers 
are  few  throughout  the  entire  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  consider  It  a  predator  of  domes- 
tic livestock  and  accordingly  provide  it  no 
protection;  even  on  the  reservation  wolves 
are  controlled  to  prevent  their  spreading  into 
surrounding  areas  and  attacking  livestock. 

In  their  program  of  conservation,  the  So- 
viets initially  gave  little  consideration  to  rec- 
reation. In  recent  years  recreation  use  of  the 
resources  has  Increased.  This  has  created 
many  problems.  Few  of  the  reserves  are  ca- 
pable of  handling  a  large  volume  of  visitor 
trafllc.  The  Soviet*  basicaUy  do  not  want 
their  reserves  to  be  converted  into  recreation 
areas,  preferring  instead  to  keep  them  in  a 
totally  natural  state  for  research  purposes. 
They  are  now  attempting  to  limit  visitor 
U3e.  They  are  now  considering  a  new  system 
to  establish  a  network  of  national  parks  to 
meet  the  demands  for  outdoor  recreation. 
However,  in  some  instances  they  have  al- 
lowed summer  rest  or  resort  areas  to  be 
developed  within  the  reeervea.  These  rest 
areas  are  not  for  the  general  public,  but 
built  and  operated  by  a  speclflc  state  farm. 
Industrial  plant,  etc.,  for  their  workers. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  a  deep  and 
widespread  concern  for  the  natural  reeo\irces 
within  the  reserves,  we  found  far  less  con- 
cern with  the  vast  areas  outside  such  bound- 
aries. Figures  compiled  In  1966  Indicate 
that  some  126-160  million  acres  are  eroded 
to  some  measixrable  degree,  including  soma 
50  million  acres  of  native  rangelands  located 
principally  In  the  arid  or  seml-arld  regions. 
In  most  of  the  agriculturally  developed 
regions,  at  least  in  Central  Asia,  eroslca  la 
extensive.  Along  with  the  loss  of  top  soil  and 
the  development  of  gullies,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable economic  loss  from  earth  flows  and 
floods  that  result  from  the  rapid  run-off 
caused  by  the  lack  of  adequate  vegetative 
cover.  The  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
U.S.SJl.  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  In  March  1967  when  their  report 
"On  the  Urgent  Measures  for  Protecting  Soil 
Against  Pests  and  Water  Erosion"  cited  soil 
protection  as  the  nation's  most  Important 
task. 

There  is  still  Uttle  evidence  of  a  concerted 
effort  to  check  the  harmful  effects  of  erosion 
on  the  ground.  Even  the  research  institutes 
have  limited  their  efforts  to  the  use  of  ter- 
races in  conjunction  with  three  plantings, 
and  the  sterilization  of  sandy  areas  coupled 
with  windbreak  plantings  on  both  farm  and 
rangelands.  We  were  unable  to  flnd  any 
evidence  of  research  directed  toward  other 
soil  stabilization  methods.  Apparently  the 
effect  of  soil  erosion  on  water  quality  haa 
attracted  Uttle  attention.  Landslips  are  con- 
sidered to  bo  geologic  phenomena  not  closely 
associated  with  man's  use  of  the  land.  From 
our  observations  we  believe  that  the  conver- 
sion of  perennial  grasses  and  shrubs  to  an- 
nuaX  grasses  that  has  resulted  from  many 
centuries  of  grazing  use  is  a  slgnlflcant  fac- 
tor In  causing  landslips  as  well  as  other  ero- 
sion phenomena. 

Prom  those  areas  we  visited,  we  gained  the 
distinct  impression  that  the  major  agricul- 
tural concern  is  meeting  short-term  goals  of 
commodity  production,  and  that  long-range 
resource  programs  are  often  sacrlfloed  to 
satisfy  the  nation's  immediate  need  for  food, 
fiber,  and  other  commodity  products.  Meet- 
ing, or  exceeding,  annual  production  quotas 
set  by  the  state  receives  the  highest  priority 
in  resource  management.  This  has  resulted 
In  tremendous  costs  in  terms  of  lost  soil, 
degradation  of  water  quality,  and  direct  dam- 
ages from  floods  and  siltatlon. 

The  natural  pasture  lands  of  the  U.S.SJl., 
amounting  to  about  70  million  acres,  are 
used   almost  exclusively  for  domestic  Uve- 
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stock  grazing.  Another  860  million  acres  of 
tundra  range  are  used  for  reindeer  pasture. 
Grazing  land  accounts  for  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Most  of  the  native  rangeland  lies  in  the 
semi-desert  zones  of  Central  Asia.  The  qual- 
ity of  these  lands  is  relatively  low.  Live- 
stock is  extremely  crucial  to  the  economy 
of  the  Republics.  Basically  all  livestock  be- 
longs to  the  state,  but  the  individual  may 
own  a  few  head  for  his  personal  use.  How 
many  and  what  kind  is  determined  by  the 
government. 

Sheep  are  more  common  than  cattle.  All 
Itevstock  is  herded — none  is  allowed  to  graze 
free.  Fences  are  seldom  seen  throughout  the 
vast  landscape. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  rangeland  research  by  well- 
quallfled  scientists,  but  little  of  this  research 
has  been  applied  to  the  land.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  red  meat  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  range  resources  are  exploited  in  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  demand.  As  a  result,  native 
ranges  are  in  p>oor  condition,  producing  only 
a  fraction  of  their  potential. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion esteems  flsh  and  wildlUe  primarily  for 
their  commercial  value.  Big-game  RtiiTnuin 
are  hunted,  but  even  after  being  killed,  the 
carcass  remains  the  property  of  the  state 
and  must  be  surrendered  for  commercial 
sale.  The  proud  hunter  can  keep  only  the 
antlers.  Game  birds  and  flsh  caught  by  sport- 
ing methods  may  be  kept  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  sportsman. 

Only  shotguns  are  used  for  hunting.  Fire- 
arms are  closely  regulated  and  no  citizen 
can  legally  own  a  rifle  or  handgun.  Before 
a  Soviet  citizen  can  hunt,  he  must  be  18 
years  old  and  have  completed  up  to  four 
years  of  training.  No  training  or  license  is 
required  of  fishermen. 

By  the  time  we  had  completed  our  trip 
some  of  our  preconceived  notions  were  up- 
set by  two  rather  startling  conclusions. 
First:  We  had  suspected  that  In  a  country 
where  all  property  is  owned  by  the  state.  It 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  apply  sound 
and  scientific  principles  of  resource  manage- 
ment. This  Is  not  true  in  the  U.S.SJi.  Even 
though  the  nation  has  many  capable  sci- 
entists who  have  complied  a  vast  backlog 
of  knowledge  about  Its  natural  resources, 
these  scientists  have  enjoyed  only  limited 
success  in  their  extensive  efforts  to  trans- 
form their  research  Into  actual  management 
practice. 

As  a  nation  that  has  suffered  devastation 
at  the  hands  of  Its  enemies  and  still  has 
memories  of  inadequate  food  supplies,  the 
Soviets  are  now  preoccupied  with  growing 
food  and  are  stUl  unwilling  to  forgo  short- 
term  production  goals  for  the  sake  of  long- 
range  protection  of  the  environment. 

The  second  conclusion  Is  In  almost  direct 
conflict  with  the  flrst.  We  would  have  ex- 
pected, under  the  conditions  described  above, 
that  agricultural  managers  would  be  willing 
to  take  any  short-cut  that  would  promise 
an  Increased  production,  yet  there  is  a  deep 
aversion  In  the  country  toward  the  use  of 
chemical  pesticides  and  herbicides.  The  use 
of  DDT  Is  banned  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  very  few  herbicides  are  used  to 
control  weeds  on  croplands.  In  fact,  the  So- 
viet wheatflelds  are  a  riot  of  beautiful  color 
due  to  the  invasion  of  a  wild  poppy  that 
drastically  reduces  the  yield  of  wheat.  So 
far  they  have  resisted  what  must  be  a  great 
temptation  to  resMt  to  herbicides  to  destroy 
these  beautiful  but  deflnltely  unwanted 
pests.  There  is  a  large  faction  which  feels 
that  the  use  of  pesticides  Is  essential  to  en- 
sure the  agricultural  production  needed  to 
feed  a  growing  population,  yet  there  are 
many  others  who  favor  biological  controls 
and  there  is  considerable  research  along  this 
line. 

It  was  apparent  to  us  that  the  Soviets  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  diversify  and 


modernize  their  economy  in  order  to  provide 
a  better  standard  of  living  for  their  people. 
There  Is  a  shortage  of  nearly  all  consumer 
goods.  At  the  present,  the  great  emphasis  la 
on  education,  housing  construction,  hecUth, 
and  the  arts.  Our  impression  was  that  the 
Soviets  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  happy,  satis- 
fied people,  proud  of  their  recent  progress, 
and  thankful  for  what  they  have. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  much  progress. 
Agriciiltural  productivity  la  Increasing,  and 
this  Is  being  followed  closely  by  an  lnq>roved 
standard  of  living.  More  and  more,  attention 
Is  turning  toward  the  environment  and  the 
need  to  protect  it.  A  recent  law,  which  took 
effect  July  1,  1969,  makes  pollution,  through 
mismanagement  of  soil,  vegetation,  and  other 
resources.  Illegal.  The  Soviets  have  the  tech- 
nical know-how  to  meet  the  challenge  of  wise 
resource  management.  As  they  solve  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  domestic  production,  it 
seems  almost  certain  they  will  make  better 
use  of  this  knowledge. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  PENTAGON 
PAPERS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  aside 
from  the  key  issues  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  national  seciirity  which  the 
case  of  the  Pentagon  papers  surfaced, 
there  is  another  crucial  matter  which  de- 
serves our  careful  scrutiny — that  of 
classification  of  Government  documents. 
No  matter  where  one  stands  on  the  larger 
issues,  I  think  there  can  be  general  agree- 
ment that  the  practice  of  overclassifica- 
tion  has  become  rampant. 

Commenting  on  the  Pentagon  papers 
case,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  said: 

For  when  everything  is  classified,  then 
nothing  is  classified,  and  the  system  be- 
comes one  to  be  disregarded  by  the  cynical 
and  careless  and  to  be  manipulated  by  those 
Intent  on  self-protection  or  self -promotion. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  added  that  a 
genuinely  effective  security  system  would 
be  marked  by  "the  maximum  possible 
disclosure,  recognizing  that  secrecy  can 
best  be  preserved  when  credibility  is  truly 
maintained." 

A  particularly  useful  and  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  classification  system  was 
written  by  Lloyd  Shearer  and  published 
in  Parade  magazine  for  August  22,  1971. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Shear- 
er's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Pricx  Secxkct? 
(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 

Washinotok,  D.C. — One  of  the  most  shock- 
ing snafus  in  the  United  States  CKivemment 
Is  its   secrecy  classification  system. 

Like  some  million-footed,  multl-webbed 
fungus.  It  grows  wild,  almost  always  expand- 
ing, practically  never  contracting. 

Would  you  believe,  for  example,  that  some- 
one in  the  Navy  Department  has  been  stamp- 
ing newspaper  clippings  "Secret"?  and  that 
as  a  result  the  Defense  Department  has  had 
to  publish  a  special  directive  ordering  em- 
ployees not  to  classify  newspapers? 

Would  you  believe  that  the  Air  Force  Elec- 
tronics Systems  Division  Issued  the  following 
statement  for  use  on  selected  documents: 
"Although  the  material  in  this  publication 
la  unclassified,  It  Is  assigned  an  overall  clas- 
Blflcation  of  confldenttal"? 

Woiild  you  believe  that  no  one  In  govern- 
ment knows  how  many  people  in  this  country 
have  the  right  to  classify  government  docu- 
ments top  secret,  secret,  or  confldentlal?  One 
Defense   Department   estimate    given    to   a 


House  subcommittee  on  June  29,   1971,  la 
"hundreds  of  thousands." 

TWXNTT  ICnjJON  SKCRXTS 

Would  you  believe  that  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  <a  William  G.  Florence, 
a  classiflcatlon  expert  with  43  years  of  ex- 
perience in  government,  20  million  classlfled 
papers  currently  held  by  the  government  of 
which  99^  percent  should  not  be  claaaifled 
at  all? 

Or  that  unnecessary  classiflcatlon  Is  wast- 
ing 150  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  each 
year? 

Or  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Walter  Plncus,  a  former  chief  consultant  to 
the  Symington  subcommittee  of  the  UJ8. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  clas- 
siflcatlon is  used  by  the  government  not  only 
to  keep  valuable  Information  from  the  na- 
tion's potential  enemies  but  to  hide  the  mis- 
takes of  government  officials,  to  prevent  doc- 
umentation of  White  House  errors,  and  to 
limit  the  extent  of  internal  opposition  to 
and  criticism  of  government  policy? 

Whether  one  believes  It  or  not,  the  evl- 
dence  is  svifllclent  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment suffers  from  massive  overclassiflcatlon 
of  information. 

There  is  no  penalty  for  overclassiflcatlon 
In  this  country.  The  result,  in  the  opimon 
of  some  critics.  Is  that  a  small  army  of  "fear- 
ful blrd-bralns"  has  grown  up  who  believe 
In  classifying  everything — and  not  without 
cause.  For,  as  WUliam  O.  Florence  recently 
testlfled:  "To  my  knowledge,  no  one  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  ever  disciplined 
for  classifying  information,  regardless  of 
how  much  the  classiflcatlon  cost  for  unnec- 
essary security  protection  or  what  damage 
resulted  from  the  restriction  against  releas- 
ing the  information  to  the  public.  But  I  have 
seen  how  rough  a  person  can  be  treated  for 
leaving  classiflcatlon  markings  off  of  in- 
formation which  he  knows  to  be  officially 
unclassified  If  someone  'up  the  line'  thinks 
that  a  classiflcatlon  should  have  been 
applied." 

However  one  feels  about  Dr.  Daniel  Ells- 
berg  and  his  leaking  of  the  once  top  secret, 
still  classlfled  Pentagon  Papers,  the  fact  is 
that  the  disclosure  of  those  papers  has  made 
Imperative  a  thorough  overhaul  of  a  faulty, 
outdated  classiflcatlon  system. 

At  this  moment,  in  one  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment alone,  the  Armed  Forces,  there  are 
31,048  people  who  have  the  original  au- 
thority to  classify  documents. 

Of  this  number,  803  have  the  authority  to 
classify  them  "Top  Secret"  originally. 

Another  7687  have  the  authority  to  clas- 
sify them  "Secret"  originally. 

And  all  have  the  authority  to  classify  them 
"Confldentlal." 

From  these  31.048  persons  emanates  a 
derivative  classiflcatlon  authority  flowing 
to  countless  civilians,  assistants,  con- 
sultants, and  others  connected  or  under  con- 
tract to  the  Defense  Department.  No  one 
seems  to  know  exactly  how  many. 

CAN  DSCLASSITT,  TOO 

In  addition  to  the  authority  to  classify 
doctiments,  all  these  31,048  people  have  the 
authority  to  declassify  documents. 

"But  in  most  cases,"  afllrms  Daniel  Z. 
Henkln,  a  Defense  Department  secretary  in 
charge  of  public  affairs,  "people  are  gen- 
erally too  busy  to  declassify.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  documents  still  classlfled  "Top  Se- 
cret' and  'Secret'  which  don't  belong  In  that 
category  at  all.  It  is  the  position  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  that  as  much 
material  as  possible  be  declasslfled." 

History,  however,  will  record  Melvln  Laird 
as  the  Defense  Secretary  who,  from  Novem- 
ber, 1969,  to  the  end  of  June,  1971.  refused 
to  make  available,  even  on  a  classified  basis, 
to  the  VS.  S*nate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee a  single  page  of  the  7000-pa;e-long 
Pentagon  Papers 
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At  about  the  time  he  waa  publicly  espous- 
ing declSMlflcatlon,  Laird  was  writing  Sen. 
J.  William  Pulbrlght  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  such  negations  as  ".  .  .  Access 
to  and  use  of  this  document  [the  Pentagon 
Papers]  has  been  extremely  limited.  It  woiild 
clearly  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest 
to  disseminate  It  more  widely."  (Dec.  20, 
1968.) 

On  April  30.  1970,  addressing  1500  people 
at  the  annual  luncheon  session  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  In  New  York,  Laird  said :  "Let 
me  emphasize  my  convictions  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  know  even  more 
than  has  been  available  In  the  past  about 
matters  which  affect  their  safety  and  se- 
curity. There  has  been  too  much  classifica- 
tion In  this  country." 

Months  later,  Senator  Pulbrlght  again 
asked  the  Defense  Secretary  to  turn  over 
the  Pentagon  Papers  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  CJommtttee.  Laird  Ignored  the  re- 
quest. 

SENATORS    KEUUKFEU 

On  June  14,  1971,  Sen.  Stuart  Symington, 
another  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  once  more  beseeched  Laird  for 
the  Pentagon  Papers  on  any  kind  of  a  classi- 
fied basis.  The  committee  members,  he  said, 
might  study  and  glean  from  them  some  truth 
about  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  so  that 
they  could  legislate  wisely  on  that  prickly 
subject.  Laird  refused  again.  Invoking  his 
Judgment  which  held  that  allowing  a  hand- 
ful of  U.S.  Senators  to  see  the  documents 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest. 

Laird  certainly  did  not  read  all  47  volumes 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  before  he  himself  re- 
fused to  show  any  of  them  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Says  one  of  hla 
assistants:  "Ood,  he  was  much  too  busy  for 
that.  I  assume  someone  told  him  about  them 
or  he  skimmed  some  of  the  papers,  then 
decided  against  releasing  any  of  them." 

Had  Melvln  Laird  declassified  some  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers,  a  large  share  of  which  are 
harmless,  repetitious  and  Incomplete  his- 
tory, Daniel  Ellsberg  might  never  have  leaked 
them  to  the  New  York  Times. 

COPT   TO   rULBUORT 

According  to  Dr.  KUsberg.  he  felt  that 
Congress  was  entitled  to  know  as  much 
about  the  Pentagon  I>apers  as  he  who 
was  not  a  member  of  Congress.  Which,  he 
declares.  Is  why  he  gave  the  first  copy  of  the 
papers  to  Senator  Pulbrlght  In  October,  1969. 
He  hoped  that  Pulbrlght  would  get  them 
declassified  or  made  available  to  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Instead,  Pulbrlght  locked  them  In  his  safe 
and  showed  them  to  no  one. 

KUsberg  waited  a  year  for  Pulbrlght  to 
surface  the  papers.  Pulbrlght  tried.  He 
pressed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  release 
them  on  any  basis.  But  Laird  would  not 
budge.  He  simply  responded  to  Pulbrlght 
with  a  constant  no. 

Ellsberg  thereupon  constilted  other  mem- 
bers of  the  government  who,  themselves 
afraid  to  accept  the  papers,  suggested  that 
he  leak  them  to  The  New  York  Times.  Two 
who  accepted  the  papers  were  Rep.  Paul  Mc- 
Cloekey  of  California  and  Sen.  Mike  Gravel  of 
Alaska.  Both  felt  that  the  people  were  en- 
titled to  some  basic  truths  on  how  this  na- 
tion went  to  war  In  Vietnam. 

It  was  only  after  Daniel  Ellsberg  leaked 
some  but  not  all  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  to 
The  New  York  TiTnes  two  months  ago,  that 
Laird  finally  made  the  documents  available 
to  the  House  and  Senate  leadership  on  a 
classified  b«sls. 

By  then  two  district  Federal  courts  had 
held  that  there  was  nothing  In  the  papers 
which  clearly  threatened  the  national  Inter- 
est, and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  news- 
papers oould  not  be  restrained,  prior  to  pub- 
Ilcatlm,  from  printing  the  Pentagon  Pspen 
or  some  similar  study  on  the  grounds  of 
national  security. 


Ironically  enough.  It  WM  not  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  the  Defenae  Seoretary  who  orig- 
inally ordored  the  Vietnam  study,  who 
claealfled  It  "Top  Secret," 

The  Pentagon  Papers  were  so  claaslfled  by 
Leslie  Gelb,  the  civilian  bead  of  the  task 
force  whose  members  wrote  them.  Says  Oelb, 
now  with  the  Brookings  Institution:  "I  just 
assumed  I  had  the  right  to  originally  de- 
clare them  'Top  Secret.'  I  don't  know  who 
gave  me  that  right.  I  remember  rtlscusslng 
it  with  someone.  Since  some  of  the  material 
used  in  the  papers  was  top  secret,  I  classified 
all  of  them  top  secret.  I  never  knew  I  also 
had  the  right  to  declassify  them  since  I  also 
had  the  right  to  originally  classify  them: 
That  oomes  as  news  to  me.  I  guess  I  dont 
know  the  clasalflcation  setup  too  well." 

If  there  are  31,048  persons  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  the  authority  to  classify 
documents,  how  many  are  there  in  the  State 
Department,  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, the  Treasury  Department,  and  hundreds 
of  other  government  branches  and  agencies? 

Moreover,  who  are  these  classifiers?  Who 
chooses  them?  What  are  their  qualifications? 

People  in  and  out  of  government  are  given 
the  authority  to  classify  and  declassify  Infor- 
mation not  by  any  law  legislated  by  Con- 
gress but  by  virtue  of  Executive  Order  10601 
Issued  In  November,  1963,  by  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower and  amended  In  February,  1963,  by 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

There  Is  no  section  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion which  grants  the  President  express  au- 
thority to  issue  any  such  order.  One  can  find 
implied  authority  in  Article  n.  Section  3, 

.  .  He  [the  President]  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  But  that  Is 
all. 

EXECUTIVE    ORDER    10501 

Executive  Order  10501  empowers  persons  In 
and  out  of  government  with  classification 
authority  by  virtue  of  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy and  not  by  their  qualifications. 

What  about  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States?  Are  they  allowed  to  take  "Top 
Secret"  documents  and  draw  from  them  In 
writing  memoirs  for  private  gain?  Or  take 
Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State  under  Tru- 
man and  author  of  Present  at  the  Creation — 
Is  It  jjermlsslble  for  him  mentally  to  declassify 
top  secret  Information  gleaned  from  top  se- 
cret papers  and  incorporate  them  In  his 
books?  Or  how  about  Acheson's  son-ln-law 
William  Bundy,  who  advised  Lyndon  Johnson 
on  escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam?  As  the  edi- 
tor-to-be of  Foreign  Affairs,  will  Bundy  filter 
from  his  mind  all  the  top  secret  Information 
he  obtained  while  In  government? 

Presidents  have  always  had  broad  discre- 
tion In  selecting  the  documents,  memoranda 
and  other  papers  they  take  with  them  when 
they  leave  office.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  de- 
parted the  White  House  he  took  29  truck- 
loads  of  documents  for  transplanting  In  the 
LBJ  Library  In  Austin. 

AUTHORrrY     UNTESTED 

"Since  the  authority  for  classifying  Infor- 
mation came  originally  from  the  President 
while  he  was  in  office,"  says  a  Department  of 
Justice  spokesman,  "the  authcrlty  of  a  for- 
mer President  to  declassify  dociiments  which 
originated  during  his  tenure  has  rarely  been 
questioned  and  never  tested.  While  the  gov- 
ernment has  strict  rules  prohibiting  officials 
or  form.:r  officials  of  the  government  from 
selling  Information  which  came  to  them  as 
a  result  of  their  government  work,  these 
rules  have  not  been  applied  to  Presidential 
memoirs." 

Neither  have  such  rules  been  applied  to 
the  memoirs  of  generals,  former  Cabinet  of- 
ficials, secretaries  or  anyone  else  In  govern- 
ment. 

Lyndon  Johnson  who  received  a  $1  million 
advance  for  his  soon-to-be  released  memoirs 
entitled  The  Vantage  Point,  was  so  concerned 
about  what  his  key  White  House  aides  might 


write  about  him  and  his  Administration  that 
again,  according  to  the  Justice  Department, 
"He  gave  serious  consideration  to  proposing 
that  his  appointees  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
disclose  information  which  came  to  them 
as  a  result  of  their  work.  Although  Justice 
Department  attorneys  did  considerable  re- 
search on  the  legality  of  such  an  agreement, 
the  whole  project  was  finally  shelved." 

tNCONSISTENCIXS     NOTED 

All  this  of  course  is  not  to  argue  that  the 
government  has  no  right  to  or  should  not 
classify  certain  sensitive  Information.  It 
must  have  that  right.  What  It  bolls  down 
to  Is  that  the  government's  present  secrecy 
classification  system  Is  an  undeniable  mess 
riddled  with  inequity,  stupidity  and  Incon- 
sistency. 

It  Is  quite  In  order  for  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Walt  Rostow,  McOeorge  Bundy,  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  dozens  of  others  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment to  make  use  of  the  raw  materials 
which  constitutes  the  McNamara  study.  But 
the  public  is  not  allowed  to  see  a  single  page. 

Reform  is  in  order — is  It  not? 


APPOINTMENT  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE DERWINSKI,  OF  ILLINOIS, 
AS  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  UNITED 
NATIONS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  of  the  Honorable 
Edward  J.  Dbhwinski,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Illinois,  as  Ambassador  to  the 
fall  session  of  the  United  Nation's  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Is  to  be  highly  applauded. 

Representative  Dehwinski  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union.  He  is  ad- 
mirably equipped  by  experience,  dis- 
position, charswjter,  and  ability  to  serve 
capably  and  effectively  as  a  member  of 
our  UJ*.  mission. 

An  editorial  published  recently  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  realistically  evaluates 
the  merit  of  Representative  Derwinski's 
appointment  and  the  approach  he  can 
be  expected  to  take  to  the  problems  and 
issues  facing  the  General  Assembly. 

I  want  Mr.  Derwinski  to  know  that  I, 
for  one,  wholeheartedly  support  him  in 
this  diCBcult  assignment,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  President  on  this  appoint- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DZKWINSKI     TO     UJI. 

President  Nixon  has  made  a  good  choice  In 
his  selection  of  Rep.  Edward  J.  Derwinski  of 
Chicago's  southwest  subiu-ban  district  as  del- 
egate with  rank  of  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  general  assembly's  fall  session.  A 
number  of  important  matters  are  coming  up 
In  the  assembly  and  It  will  be  wise  to  have  a 
spokeeman  who  Is  steady  and  has  his  feet 
on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Derwinski  Is  no  raving  world  federalist 
and  has  a  akeptical  attitude  toward  U.N.  and 
Its  works.  He  has  no  illusion  that  VH.  offer* 
the  key  to  global  salvation. 

The  congressman  proposes  to  address  him- 
self to  the  inequity  that  finds  the  United 
States  paying  about  33  per  cent  of  the  regu- 
lar budget  of  U.N.  and  up  to  46  per  cent  of 
some  of  Its  special  operations,  such  as  Pales- 
tinian refugees  and  the  world  food  program. 
Mr.  Derwinski  says  there  are  too  many  dead- 
beats  in  the  organization,  but  each  has  one 
vote  as  we  do. 

Among  the  issues  on  which  Rep.  Derwinski 
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will  ezpreoa  U.S.  Policy  are  rei^eaenUUon  of 
Red  China,  which  Mr.  Nixon  supports;  the 
military  repression  by  West  Pakistan  of  East 
Pakistan;  explosive  tendencies  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  Soutb-Wwt  Africa,  which  UJI. 
and  the  World  Court  have  been  trying  to  pry 
looee  from  South  Africa.  If  anybody  can 
approach  theee  jittery  problems  with  bal- 
anced Judgment,  Mr.  Derwinski  would  seem 
to  be  the  man. 


CANNIKIN— DANGER  TO  OUR 
ECOLOGY  AND  OUR  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  Associated 
Press  story  this  morning  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  begun  to  fur- 
lough workers  at  the  Amchitka  atomic 
test  site.  The  story  states  that  a  spokes- 
man for  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  explained 
that  this  could  be  an  indication  that 
President  Nixon  intends  to  suspend  the 
test.  I  hope  that  it  is. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  anyone  to  repeat 
all  of  the  scientic  arguments  against  this 
test.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  tJiat 
ABM  is  a  most  dubious  weapon  system, 
whose  deployment  still  might  be  ended 
by  a  SALT  agreement. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  again 
that  five  out  of  seven  Government  agen- 
cies consulted  oppose  the  test. 

No  one  need  remind  this  Chamber  that 
the  warhead  to  bo  tested  is  reportedly  not 
the  one  the  Defense  Department  intends 
to  use  on  the  Spartan  interceptor. 

No  one  has  to  descrllae  or  analyze  the 
probability  of  environmental  damage  to 
the  wildlife  of  the  area  or  of  a  radiation 
effects  on  sealife. 

No  one  has  to  explain  the  risks  of 
earthquake  or  tidal  wave. 

No  one  need  do  these  things  because  of 
the  efforts  over  the  past  year  of  a  num- 
ber of  my  distinguished  colleagues — par- 
ticularly the  junior  and  senior  Senators 
from  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii — efforts  in 
which  I  have  been  proud  to  play  some 
small  part. 

Apart  from  the  envlronmaital  and 
ecological  questions,  Cannikin  has  the 
most  serious  international  implications. 
First,  there  is  the  possible  impact  on  the 
SALT  negotiations.  This  Amchitka  test 
would  come  just  at  the  time  when  the 
SALT  negotiators  are  at  long  last  re- 
ported to  be  coming  to  grips  with  the 
details  of  an  ABM.  Some  observers  have 
speculated  that  the  effect  of  such  poor 
timing  on  SALT  might  be  comparable  to 
the  disastrous  impact  of  the  U-2  incident 
on  the  Elsenhower-Khrushchev  summit 
meeting. 

It  Is  not  overstating  the  risks  to  point 
out  that  we  simply  do  not  know  the  way 
In  which  the  Soviet  leadership  reached 
its  decision  to  try  to  negotiate  an  ABM 
agreement.  We  do  not  know  the  strength 
of  the  opposition  to  such  an  agreement 
which  might  persist  among  the  Soviet 
generals  or  in  the  Central  Committee.  In 
light  of  the  uncertainty  In  the  Soviet 
mind  regarding  the  Chinese  threat  they 
perceive  and  the  Nixon  trip  to  Peking, 
the  unnecessary  provocation  of  the  Am- 
chitka test  could  cause  reconsideration 
in  the  Kremlin  of  the  desirability  of  the 
ABM  agreement  now  being  negotiated  at 
SALT.  That  would  be  a  tragedy  for  us  all. 


Then,  too,  there  Is  the  ix>sslble  impact 
of  the  test  on  the  delicate  China  situa- 
tion. Some  Ewlministratlon  ofBcials  have 
denied  that  the  ultlmatlve  objective  of 
the  ABM  system  for  which  this  warhead 
is  ostensibly  intended  is  a  thin,  area  de- 
fense intended  for  a  conflict  with  Com- 
munist China.  However,  others,  particu- 
larly in  the  Defense  Department,  have 
continued  to  hold  open  that  possibility. 
As  in  the  Russian  case,  for  United 
States-Chinese  relations,  too.  it  would 
be  uniquely  bad  timing  to  carry  out  this 
test  now. 

But  apart  from  the  possible  impact  on 
the  delicate  and  critical  efforts  to  achieve 
better  relations  with  China  and  Russia 
is  the  effect  of  Cannikin  on  our  relations 
with  two  of  our  closest  allies  and 
friends — Canada  and  Japan.  Both  made 
the  strongest  public  and  private  repre- 
sentations for  postponement  or  cancel- 
lation of  the  test. 

When  friendly  governments  put  them- 
selves on  the  line  in  that  manner,  it  is  the 
worst  kind  of  alliance  politics  to  ignore 
them — particularly  when  compensating 
gains  to  our  national  security  are  not 
only  marginal  but  nonexistent. 

Compounding  the  potential  damage  to 
our  relations  with  Canada  is  the  fact 
that  Cannikin  would  come  on  the  heels 
of  the  surtax  on  imports.  The  Canadians 
regard  that  surtax  as  grossly  unfair  to 
them  since  they  themselves  had  already 
taken  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  the 
exchange  rate  of  their  currency  and  ours 
into  equilibrium.  Furthermore  at  a  time 
when  Canada  Is  seeking,  as  is  her  sov- 
ereign right,  a  separate  role  and  identity 
beyond  that  of  adjunct  and  ally  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  important  that  we 
not  embitter  that  process  by  shortsighted 
and  callous  disregard  of  Canadian  in- 
terests. 

As  for  Japan,  the  problem  is  even  more 
acute.  Three  times  over  the  past  3  months 
the  Nixon  administration  has  gravely 
damaged  our  relations  with  the  Japanese 
through  its  insensitivity  to  Japanese  in- 
terests and  dignity.  First,  were  the  hints 
during  Secretary  Laird's  visit  to  Tokyo 
that  Japan  needed  not  only  to  bear  a 
greater  portion  of  our  Asian  defense  bur- 
den but  also  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea  if  she  went  nuclear.  This  bit  of  un- 
buttoned diplomacy  struck  at  a  basic 
element  of  Japanese  policy  and  national 
psychology  since  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. It  stimulated  consideration  of  an 
issue  deeply  divisive  not  only  of  the 
Japanese  body  politic  but  also  of  grave 
sensitivity  for  China  and  for  all  the  other 
nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  Laird  mis- 
step came  the  President's  announcement 
of  the  Kissinger  visit  to  Peking  and  his 
own  plans  for  a  trip.  Let  me  point  out 
that  I  have  called  for  and  welcome  steps 
to  Improve  our  relations  with  China.  But 
I  do  think  that  the  administration  badly 
mishandled  the  Chinese  development  as 
far  as  Japan  is  concerned.  Instead  of 
prior  consultation  or  even  notification, 
the  administration  chose  sensational 
unilateral  action  on  a  question  of  the 
most  vital  interest  to  the  Japanese.  It 
Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  such 
disregard  of  this  loyal  ally  and  friend 
will  result  in  a  revision  of  Japanese  at- 


titudes regarding  American  reliability 
and  policy.  It  is  already  obvious  that  the 
way  in  which  the  President  moved  on 
China  policy  has  gravely  embarrassed  the 
Sato  government  and  seriously  damaged 
Its  chances  for  survival. 

While  improvement  of  relations  with 
China  is  critically  important,  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  real  key  to  a  stable, 
developing  Asia  Is  the  world's  third  great- 
est economy,  Japan.  To  forsake  Japan  is 
to  forsake  the  paramoimt  American  in- 
terest In  Asia  smd  the  Paci&c. 

The  administration's  Insensitivity  re- 
garding Japanese  pcditical  Interests  had 
its  economic  counterpart  in  the  abrupt 
announcement  of  the  surtax  and  unpeg- 
ging of  the  dollar. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
Japanese  rigidity  about  export-limiting 
agreements,  about  the  undervalued  yen 
and  about  foreign  access  to  Japanese 
markets  tmd  Investment  opportunities  are 
not  serious  problems  for  the  American 
businessman  and  worker.  They  are.  But 
I  do  suggest  that  lack  of  a  serious  high 
level  effort  to  resolve  these  issues  before 
the  surtax  was  imposed  and  a  failure 
to  consult  or  advise  the  Japanese  before 
the  President's  announcement  makes  the 
resolution  of  those  Issues  and  the  future 
of  Japanese-United  States  relations  more 
difficult.  I  suggest,  too,  that  together  with 
the  Laird  hints,  and  the  Peking  an- 
nouncement, it  must  set  the  Japanese  to 
wondering  whether  we  have  any  under- 
standing at  all  of  their  sensitivities  and 
interests,  whether  we  care  at  all  about 
the  substance  of  our  relations  with  them 
The  tough  talk  that  surrounded  the  cab- 
inet level  meetings  in  Washington  a 
few  days  ago  was  hardly  calculated  to 
reassure  anyone  on  that  point. 

Now  on  top  of  all  this  most  recent  and 
painful  history  would  come  the  nuclear 
test  at  Amchitka.  For  Japan  with  its 
reliance  on  Pacific  fisheries  for  susten- 
ance the  possibility  of  radiation  damage 
is  a  serious  one.  For  Japan  with  its  fre- 
quent and  tragic  experience  with  earth- 
quakes, typhoons  and  other  natural  dis- 
asters, the  possibility  however  remote  of 
a  blast- triggered  upheaval  is  horrifying. 
Finally,  for  Japan,  the  only  nation  to 
have  suffered  the  dreadful  cost  of  nuclear 
war,  this  test,  literally  in  her  own  back- 
yard, touches  a  most  sensitive  and  pain- 
ful nerve. 

Let  me  urge,  therefore,  for  all  these 
reasons — diplomatic  as  well  as  environ- 
mental— that  the  President  annomice 
that  the  United  States  will  not  proceed 
with  the  CEuinikin  test.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement made  in  the  context  of  his 
meeting  with  Emperor  Hlrohlto  in  Alaska 
would  be  a  goiuinely  sensible  act  of  di- 
plomacy. Such  a  gesture  would  be  a 
first  but  not  insignificant  step  toward 
repairing  the  damage  done  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Associated  Press  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SL.  follows: 

AtOU-TXST  WoRKXIS  RXPOBTSD  Pl7RI.Ot7aHZO 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  fur- 
loughed  its  workers  for  at  least  three  weeks 
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at  tb*  Amcbltka  mtomlc  teat  alta  In  Alaakft'a 
Aleutian  Islands,  Sen.  Mike  Oravel  said  yes- 
terday. 

Tbe  Alaaka  Democrat's  offloe  said  the  deci- 
sion was  made  in  Alaska  Thursday.  No  de- 
tails were  available  on  the  layoffs,  but  a 
spokesman  for  tbe  senator  said  the  action 
could  Indicate  that  tlie  administration  wants 
to  postpone  tbe  controversial  test  to  over- 
come the  misgivings  of  Japan. 

The  Tokyo  government  has  expressed  oui- 
cem  over  the  tests,  as  have  Canada  and  con- 
servationists In  Alaska  and  other  states. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
State  Department  said  they  had  no  conflnna- 
tlon  of  Gravel's  report,  pointing  out  that  no 
official  decision  has  yet  been  made  to  go 
ahead  with  tbe  test.  They  also  said  no  time 
was  ever  set,  although  fall  was  the  tentative 
scheduJe. 

However,  Gravel's  office  insisted  Its  source 
was  accurate. 

The  proposed  flve-megaton  blast,  which 
would  be  a  test  for  antimissile  warheads,  has 
been  under  intense  criticism  since  officials 
said  It  woulc  go  off  sometime  this  fall. 

However.  In  recent  weeks  President  Nixon 
has  been  reviewing  the  planned  underground 
explosion  in  light  of  the  intematlonal  ramifi- 
cations, particularly  the  current  sensitive 
state  of  relations  with  Japan. 

He  also  Is  said  to  be  considering  the  oppo- 
sition of  some  scientists  and  weapons  experts 
who  are  said  to  feel  the  test  is  unnecessary 
because  the  missile  system  It  Is  designed  for 
will  soon  be  outdated. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS 
SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
ECONOMIC  ORDERS 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  received  copies  or  a  statement  and 
accompsuiylng  resolutions  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  These  resolutions  not 
only  support  the  President's  economic 
orders  of  August  15.  1971,  but  also  make 
recommendations  with  regard  to  ttie  pro- 
posed phase  2  regulations.  In  view  of  the 
extraordinary  importance  of  the  new 
economic  policies  and  the  broad  beae  of 
business  support  represented  In  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment and  accompanying  resolutions'  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RKSOLtmON 

Rarely  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  there  been  a  time  when  the  economic  in- 
terests of  this  country,  both  domestic  and 
International,  have  been  more  seriously 
threatened.  It  is  imperative  that  American 
industry  make  every  effort  in  the  months 
Immediately  ahead,  both  in  its  own  and  in 
tbe  overriding  national  Interest,  to  construc- 
tively contribute  by  taking  concrete  actions 
to  quickly  and  effectively  restore  our  econ- 
omy to  a  [>osition  of  real  strength. 

The  NAM  Board  of  Directors  believes  that 
no  single  remedy  in  Itself,  will  prove  to  be  ef- 
fective in  the  process  of  attacking  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation,  unemployment,  fiscal  and 
monetary  st«blllty  and  international  trade, 
rather,  that  a  systematic,  cocnprehensive  ap- 
proach, iQ61u<Ung  a  series  of  incentives  to 
aceelwate  economic  growth,  will  be  required. 
some  on  a  permanent,  and  others  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  Tbe  accompanying  resolutions 
embody  sueh  an  mpprotxii.. 

The  Board  of  Directors  ot  the  NAM  be- 
lieves  that  soms  of  the  msasures  recom- 


mended by  these  resolutions  are  contrary  to 
tJ&e  basic  prlnc^Ies  of  a  free,  oompetitive 
enterprise  system,  and  should  only  be  Im- 
posed on  a  temporary  basis.  The  Board  re- 

fnrs  specifically  to  the  wage-price  guidelines 
and  the  implementing  control  mechanism 
estaUlshed  thereto. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  NAM,  in  an  attempt  to  advance  the 
eooo(»nlc  well-being  of  the  nation  and  In 
recognition  of  the  national  emergency  that 
now  exists,  temporarily  suspends  its  exist- 
ing policy  in  opposltioQ  to  wage  and  price 
controls,  or  to  any  governmental  mechanism 
Implemented  in  connection  with  stabliislng 
wages  and  prices. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  NAM  Board  of  Di- 
rectcffs  l>ellevee  that  the  following  program 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  effective  approach 
following  the  termination  of  the  90-day 
"freeze"  announced  by  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States  of  September  9,  1971. 

That  there  should  be  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  through  his 
authority  under  the  Bconomio  Stabilisation 
Act  of  1970  (as  amended) ,  an  advisory  Wage- 
Price  Stabilization  Board,  operating  dlrectiy 
under  the  Cost  of  Living  Council;  and.  that 
this  Stabilization  Board  be  empowered  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Council  guidelines  for  con- 
troUlng  increases  in  both  wages  and  prices; 
that  the  guidelines  with  respect  to  wages. 
Including  fringe  benefits,  be  based  upon  pro- 
ductivity; and  that  the  gnidellnes  with  re- 
spect to  prices  be  predicated  upon  a  "pass 
tlirougb"  formula  reflecting  cost  increases 
from  an  appropriate  and  equitable  base,  and 
that  individuals  appointed  as  members  of 
this  Board  should  be  selected  solMy  on  the 
basis  of  their  known  objectivity,  and  not  as 
"specisU  Interest"  pleaders.  Any  such  Board 
established  because  of  tbe  national  emer- 
gency should  be  designated  as  a  temporary 
mechanism. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  NAM  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, In  the  interest  of  healthy,  stable  and 
sustained  economic  growth, 

1.  Urges  the  Immediate  enactment  of  an 
Investment  or  other  Job  develc^ment  tax 
credit,  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  at 
the  rate  of  10%  designed  to  stimulate  wide- 
spread Industrial  Investment  In  new  and 
rebuUt  equipment,  and  thereby  providing, 
through  rapidly  accelerated  Investment,  a 
great  stimulus  to  employment  In  the  Indus- 
trial sector,  and 

2.  Endorses  the  liberalization  of  depreci- 
ation rules  (the  ADR  system)  and  urges  that 
this  remain  In  effect  on  a  permanent  basis, 
and 

3.  Endorses  the  elimination  of  the  excise 
tax  upon  the  sale  of  automobiles,  and 

4.  Endorses  the  temporary  10%  surcharge 
upon  products  Imported  into  the  United 
States,  u  part  of  a  broader  long-range  pro- 
gram to  be  developed  after  consultation  with 
tndiistry  and  designed  to  improve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  and  the  climate  for  fair 
and  equitable  international  trade.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  due  care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  the  position  with  respect  to  raw 
materials  already  in  short  domestic  supply 
is  not  worsened. 

FlnaUy,  the  Board  of  Dlrect<H's  believes  that 
in  both  the  short  and  long  run,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Federal  government  be  always 
aware  of,  and  act  In  full  accordance  with,  a 
concern  for  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies, taking  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  no  measures  temporarily  ad(H>ted, 
act  to  re-stimulate  the  Inflationary  pressxires 
that  have  marked  our  recent  economic  hls- 
Xary. 

CHILE,  SUMMER  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
siunmer,  Douglas  Wilson,  of  the  Prov- 
idence Journal-Bulletin,  spent  2  weeks 
on  assignment  in  Chile.  This  talented 


and  resourceful  reporter  closely  observed 
a  coimtry  rapidly  changing  imder  the 
democratically  elected  Marxist  govern- 
ment of  Salvsuior  Allende  and  a  country 
in  a  sensitive,  transitional  phase  In  its 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Wilson  talked  to  Chilean  Oovemmoit  of- 
ficials and  supporters,  as  well  as  Its 
various  critics  In  Santiago,  the  capital. 
In  Concepclon,  the  southern  Industrial 
and  imlverslty  city,  and  In  the  agricul- 
tural regKm  of  Chile's  Central  Valley. 

"Signs  of  political  controversy  were 
close  at  hand."  writes  Mr.  Wilson,  while 
a  "vigorous  freedom  of  speech"  and  "a 
robust  freedom  of  the  press"  were  in  full 
swing.  According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  Chile's 
long  and  rich  democratic  tradition  shows 
much  vigor.  However,  he  foimd  the  coim- 
try to  be  apprehensive,  in  a  "rising  mood 
of  doubt."  even  fearing  "broad-scale 
violence." 

Economic  problems  are  also  mounting. 
"The  signs  of  a  falling  agricultural  econ- 
omy." Mr.  Wilson  observes,  "may  be 
only  slightly  more  ominous  than  the 
storm  clouds  now  threatening  the  coim- 
try's  economy  as  a  whole."  The  rate  of 
copper  production  Is  down,  Chile's  for- 
eign currency  reserves  are  down,  and  the 
national  debt  is  rising.  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
ports that  "the  greatest  harm  that  could 
come  from  economic  troubles"  Is  political 
radlcallzatlon.  In  other  words,  "the  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  put  the  blame  cm 
someone — the  more  severe  conditions 
become,  the  more  radical  the  moderates 
will  become." 

In  his  final  and  most  Important  article, 
Mr.  Wilson  looks  at  United  States- 
Chilean  relations  with  a  fine  eye.  Much 
of  what  he  sees  coming  up  in  the  future  is 
cloudy;  what  has  taken  place  over  the 
last  several  months  Is  that  the  United 
States  has  "maintained  cool  but  correct 
relations  with  Allende;  and  so  far  the 
dangers  of  'another  Cuba'  have  been 
avoided."  Mr.  Wilson  writes: 

The  United  States  will  not  become  antag- 
onistic toward  Chile  simply  l>ec*use  that 
country's  new,  governing  cocJltion  of  Social- 
ists anu  Communists  Is  moving  toward 
Marxist  control  over  Ctiile's  Internal  affairs. 
We  will  worry.  Instead,  about  measures  which 
might  be  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  other  American  countries. 

A  major  stress  In  the  current  relation- 
ship concerns  the  nationalization  of 
American-owned  copper  complexes. 
President  Nixon  has  said  that  we  expect 
Chile  to  recognize  "Intematlonal  rights 
and  obllga,tions"  in  handling  its  own  new 
economics".  I  think  the  U.S.  Congress  will 
fully  back  the  President  on  this  matter 
of  adequately  compensating  American 
owners  for  their  expropriated  property. 

Mr.  WUson  concludes  his  observations 
of  Chile  in  the  summer  of  1971  and  its  re- 
lationship with  the  U.S.  with  several  im- 
portant "Ifs."  He  comments: 

If  Allende  can  still  avoid  antagonizing  these 
U.S.  interests  on  the  copper  issue,  or  at 
least  avoid  tkostUlty  toward  Washington  on 
other  mattert,  and  if  Washington  reoognlsss 
that  other  issues,  in  the  long  run.  are  more 
important  to  its  Interests  than  oopper,  then 
relations  may  remain  on  an  even  keel  and 
continue  to  be  more  relaxed  and  sophisti- 
cated than  a  lot  of  people  would  have  an- 
ticipated. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Douglas 
Wilson's  exc^ent  five -part  series  on 
Chile  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
weiB  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 

July   18.    1971] 

Chile's  Crucial  Experiment  Wfth  MAEXisif 

(By  Douglas  C.  WUson) 

SAjmAGo.— The  martial,  poignant  strains 
of  the  national  anthem  weUed  up  in  San- 
tiago's Plaza  De  La  Constitution,  and  the 
spotlights  turned  to  the  Marxist  president  of 
Chile,  Salvador  Allende,  In  a  moment  of 
paradox. 

Thousands  of  his  partisans,  mostly  stu- 
dents and  workers,  cheered  as  the  small, 
correct  figure  appeared  at  the  microphones 
set  high  on  the  grandstand  in  front  of  the 
presidential  palace — a  building  of  classic  pro- 
portions. Illuminated  sofUy. 

The  contradictions  of  this  night  rally  on 
June  16  were  those  of  ChUe  itseU,  a  country 
with  a  stable  past,  but  a  country  now  em- 
barked on  a  new  Marxist  "experiment"  that 
carries  much  uncertainty — maybe  danger. 

The  outcome  is  crucial  not  only  for  Chile- 
ans, but  also  for  the  United  States  and  its 
relations  with  South  America.  If  events 
should  lead  to  hardline  Communist  policies 
in  ChUe,  or  a  hard-line  U.S.  policy  toward 
that  country,  this  coxild  cause  serious  prob- 
lems throughout  the  continent.  But  if  calm 
and  flexibility  prevaU  instead,  it  would  dem- 
onstrate that  North  and  South  America  can 
get  along  peaceably  with  change. 

OAINXO  S'TRXNOTH 

Backed  by  a  coalition  of  CommimUts, 
other  leftist  organizations,  and  his  own  So- 
cialist Party,  Allende  won  the  presidency  in 
a  three-way  contest  last  September  by  draw- 
ing 36  per  cent  of  the  vote,  edging  out  the 
candidate  of  the  right,  Jorge  Alessandri,  by 
one  percentage  point,  and  leaving  28  per  cent 
for  Radomlro  Tomlc,  candidate  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  which  was  in  power 
before  Allende. 

Since  then,  Allende's  "Unldad  Popular" 
has  increased  its  strength  at  the  polls:  and 
with  the  world  watching  the  Socialist-Com- 
munist alliance  has  moved  skillfully  ahead 
on  its  "road  to  socialism." 

A  week  before  the  rally,  however,  the  new 
government  and  Chile  were  Jolted  by  the  ter- 
rorist killing  of  a  prominent  conservative 
politician.  Perez  Jugovic,  the  former  Minis- 
ter of  Interior. 

Violence,  traditionally,  has  not  been  part 
of  Chilean  politics,  and  now  Allende  needed 
to  stage  the  rally  to  show  that  Chile  was 
still  nonviolent — Chile  was  still  intaot. 

To  Bhow  this,  he  delivered  a  vigorous,  two- 
hour  speech  In  the  open  plaza,  dramatizing 
his  own  confidence — and  Chile's. 

Throughout  the  evening,  however,  fiood- 
Ughts  dramatized  a  contrary  theme  as  they 
probed  every  shadow  of  the  dark  buildings 
around  the  square,  looking  for  snipers. 

wmie  Allende  spoke  boldly  and  forcefully, 
the  prowling  searctiilghts  dramatized  not 
Ctiile's  confidence,  but  its  rising  mood  of 
doubt,  and  its  apprehension. 

"VXST  C'IVILIZXD" 

On  a  visit  to  Chile  today,  one  finds  both 
themes  in  the  attitudes  of  the  people. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  show  a  vigorous 
political  freedom  and  tolerance,  suggesting 
that  the  country's  democracy  remains  strong. 
This  Is  traditional,  and  It  Is  more  traditional 
In  Chile  than  in  any  other  country  of  South 
America. 

Not  long  after  the  mass  rally,  Domingo 
Santa  Maria,  a  Christian  Democrat  and  for- 
mer ambassador  to  Washington,  said  In  an 
Interview  that  the  most  important  thing 
was  "that  the  rally  was  held  and  nothing 
happened  .  .  .  Not  even  a  window  was 
broken." 


"I  am  happy  that  we  are  stUI  a  very  civi- 
lized oount^."  he  said. 

But  now.  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
darker  side  of  Chile:  anxiety,  polarization, 
talk  of  danger,  and  even — here  and  there — 
a  fear  of  broad-scale  violence.  So  far,  it  Is 
only  talk. 

Such  talk  comes  from  Nena  Ossa,  a  bright, 
outspoken  writer  for  "PEC."  a  conservative 
weekly. 

"In  Chile  before  this  nobody  kUled  any- 
body. We  never  had  armed  commandos.  We 
never  had  a  president  who  couldn't  walk 
freely  in  the  streets  of  Santiago.  We  never 
liad  hate  among  Chileans.  Now  there  is  liate," 
she  said  in  an  Interview. 

If  you  Judge  by  the  slogans,  she  appears 
to  be  right. 

ChUean  peasants  and  workers,  cued  by  a 
virulent,  left-wing  press,  talk  against  the  up- 
per classes,  condemning  them  as  "mommios" 
(mummies),  a  favorite  epithet. 

One-fifth  of  Chile's  popxilation  is  European 
in  background,  and  the  rest  is  Mestizo,  a 
mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  ancestry.  Many  of 
the  "mommios"  are  European. 

"There  is  hate  being  created  in  the  lower 
classes,"  Mrs.  Ossa  said.  "They  consider  that 
we're  Europeans  who  took  South  America 
away  from  the  South  Americans." 

In  June  it  is  winter  in  Chile,  and  on  that 
cool  night  in  the  Constitution  Plaza,  part  of 
the  crowd  warmed  Itself  suddenly  by  Jumping 
up  and  dovm  to  a  spontaneous  chant: 

"Death  to  the  mommios,  death  to  the  mom- 
mios." 

But  their  manner  belled  their  message. 
Like  mischievous  schoolboys,  they  laughed 
in  surprise  at  their  daring.  They  didn't  seem 
to  mean  what  they  said. 

Vendors  at  the  rally  sold  another  slogan, 
another  paradox.  This  was  a  plastic  souvenir 
poster  with  portraits  of  a  new  Latin  Amer- 
ican trinity:  Pldel  Castro,  Che  Guevara,  and 
Salvador  Allende,  above  the  words  "Chile  and 
Cuba — ^free  countries  of  America." 

This  is  like  one  of  the  slogans  painted  in 
large,  brllliantiy  colored  letters  along  the 
highway  into  Santiago  from  the  city's  Puda- 
huel  Airport:  "Cuba  no  esta  sola" — Cuba  is 
not  alone. 

Chile's  Marxist  and  non-Marxists  alike  em- 
phasize that  their  country  is  not  Cuba.  Of 
course,  they  are  right.  Allende  himself  has 
stressed  the  obvious  difference,  observing 
that  Cuba's  was  "a  revolution  that  attained 
power  with  arms  in  its  hands,"  whereas 
Chile,  he  insists,  is  embarked  on  "a  revolu- 
tion which  we  are  going  to  do  by  legal 
means" — ^that  is,  without  violence. 

Even  Allende's  opponents  are  convinced  he 
is  sincere  in  his  commitment  to  orderly 
change. 

But  doubts  are  stirred  not  by  the  commit- 
ment, which  the  government,  so  far,  has  been 
carrying  out.  Instead  they  stem — again — 
from  the  contradictions,  from  the  fact  that 
while  Chile  still  lives  in  peace  it  talks  of 
violence. 

A  typical  example  was  the  sudden  com- 
ment by  a  young  architect  who  had  pointed 
out,  with  much  enthusiasm,  the  magnificent 
new  campus  being  planned  by  Chile's  Cath- 
olic University.  Most  of  the  buildings  are 
stiU  on  the  drawing  Ixiards,  and  he  was 
speaking  confidently  of  their  reality  in  the 
future.  But  later  the  conversation  turned  to 
politics,  and  he  interjected: 

"If  there  is  a  civil  war  in  Clille,  I  hope 
your  country  will  not  intervene." 

This  surprising  talk  of  possible  violence 
has  come  even  from  Allende.  "The  right  of 
our  political  enemies  will  be  respected  as 
long  as  they  express  themselves  through  legal 
means,"  he  told  students  earlier  this  year  at 
the  University  of  Concepclon  ".  .  .  But  If 
the  dam  of  legal  channels  is  broken  and  if 
other  people  utilize  counter-revolution  and 
wish  to  use  reactionary  violence,  I  have  said 
It  as  a  candidate  and  I  say  it  as  a  president, 
we  wiU  use  the  force  of  the  law  and  if  there 


Is  not  time  to  apply  it.  we  will  oppose  reac- 
tionary violence  with  revolutionary  violence." 
Tet,  while  Chileans  talk  the  language  of 
polarization,  they  still  oontlnue  to  mln^e, 
and  mingle  closely.  Many  people  of  opposing 
political  creeds  are  related  by  family;  It  Is  a 
small  ootintry  crowded  against  the  sea  by  the 
towering  Andes.  Here,  too.  is  tbe  paradox: 
the  people  are  sharply  divided,  but  they  stlU 
remain  close.  Even  Mrs.  Ossa  acknowledges 
she  "can  still  talk  to  anybody  who's  not  a 
young  fanatic." 

An  exan^le  of  this  was  an  experience  one 
night  in  a  famous  Santiago  hangout.  A 
Chilean  friend  came  to  the  city  from  his  mag- 
nlfloent  hacienda  In  the  oountryslde.  Most 
of  his  vast  farmland  estate  has  been  expro- 
priated by  the  new  government,  and  he  is 
bitter.  After  baring  his  opinions,  he  asked 
me  to  change  his  name  for  pubUcation.  So 
call  him  Valdivla — ^Eduardo  Valdivia. 

Valdlvia  and  bis  friends  decided  to  drop  in 
on  a  famous  nighttime  hangout  in  the  city 
called  La  Pena  De  Los  Parra,  where  young 
leftists  gather  at  tables  crowded  in  a  suite  of 
darkened  rooms  to  hear  political  folk  songs. 
No  one  batted  an  eye  when  Valdivia,  an 
arch-mommlo  if  there  ever  was  one,  parked 
his  Cadillac  In  the  alley  and  led  our  small 
group  Inside. 

Against  an  adobe  faU,  on  a  makeshift 
platform,  a  bearded  youth  picked  Ills  guitar 
and  sang,  "Now  we  have  a  new  country,  and 
Justice  is  here  at  last." 

When  the  singing  was  over,  Valdivia  en- 
gaged the  yoiuLg  singer  in  political  convnsa- 
tlon.  Valdivia  talked  excitedly,  criticizing  Al- 
lende and  the  Unldad  Popular.  He  could  un- 
derstand their  gofU  of  redistribution,  but  be 
didn't  like  their  methods. 

Impassively,  the  younger  man  nodsd.  He 
vmderstood.  But  before  the  September  elec- 
tion, he  was  the  protester.  Now  it  was  Val- 
divia's  turn. 

A  crucial  question  in  ChUe  is  whether  this 
deep  strain  of  nonviolent  soclalablllty  will 
keep  the  country  together. 

Domingo  Santa  Maria,  the  former  am- 
bassador, said  he  was  glad  that  it  is  "still  a 
civilized  country."  But  he,  too.  Is  worried; 
and  his  worries  are  disconcerting. 

He  is  now  the  financial  officer  for  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party,  the  main  element  of 
Allende's  opposition.  The  "Christian  Democ- 
racy" Is  still  the  largest  single  party  In  Chile, 
having  won  25  per  cent  of  the  vote  in  last 
April's  elections  (compared  to  22  per  cent 
for  the  socialists,  and  17  for  the  Commu- 
nists) . 

"I  am  convinced  now,"  Santa  Maria  said, 
"that  what  Allende  Is  trying  to  do — his  at- 
tempt to  take  this  second  road  to  social- 
ism'— is  impossible  without  a  very  substan- 
tial political  and  institutional  majority.  But 
as  of  today.  I  don't  see  it  happening.  They 
are  not  building  the  conditions  to  bring 
about  a  rapprochement. 

"Now,  If  rapprochement  is  impossible,  then 
I  don't  know  how  he's  going  to  do  what  he 
wants.  And  this  Is  a  political  tragedy  in  the 
country  today." 

Instead  of  "building  the  conditions  to 
bring  about  a  rapprochement,  Santa  Maria 
said,  the  Unldad  Popular  has  fostered  the 
polarization,  intensifying  the  partisan  feel- 
ing that  one  is  either  with  the  "people's"  gov- 
ernment, or  against  it. 

He  appears  to  be  right.  To  give  one  ex- 
ample, there  are  reports  that  Nemeslo  An- 
tunez,  the  director  of  Chile's  Contemporary 
Art  Museum  In  Santiago,  is  now  under  great 
pressure  from  his  colleagues  in  the  art  world, 
who  are  ardent  Marxists,  to  declare  himself 
a  member  of  either  the  Communist  or  Social- 
ist parties. 

"Before,"  said  Nena  Ossa,  "we  were  all 
Chileans.  But  now  we  must  belong  to  a  creed. 
One  day  they  Just  close  in  on  you,  as  they 
did  in  Cuba.  Except  that  in  Cuba,  it  was 
faster.  In  Chile,  we  are  more  sophisticated  .  . . 
more  Is  at  stake." 
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Moet  Chlleana  spoke  qult«  candidly,  but 
oft«n  asked  that  their  names  not  be  used. 
T3rplcal  was  a  health  official  who  was  a  vet- 
eran of  goTemment  service. 

"Kven  If  70U  are  not  prevented  from  talk- 
ing openly,"  he  said.  "You  feel  a  kind  of  op- 
pression." He  then  described  a  recent,  left- 
wing  campaign  of  public  vilification  against 
another  doctor  who  was  accused — unjustly, 
he  said — of  malpractice. 

He  complained  that  the  Allendlstas  "have 
been  whipping  up  the  people.  In  the  past  we 
didn't  worry  about  politics  until  the  elections 
came  around,  but  now  it  touches  everybody's 
life,  every  day.  Physicians  are  being  put  un- 
der such  tremendous  political  pressures  that 
every  day  I  learn  of  more  who  want  to  leave 
the  clinics,  or  even  the  country. 

"If  the  pressure  keeps  up,"  he  said,  "we're 
going  to  have  a  civilian  revolution.  .  .  ." 

Almost  startled  by  his  own  analysis,  be 
then  softened  the  diagnosis. 

"But  I  have  faith  In  this  country,  the  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  change  its  ways." 

Ckcle  Leftists  Sput 
(By  Douglas  C.  Wilson) 

CoNcxpciON,  Chile. — Salvador  Allende,  the 
self- proclaimed  Marxist  revolutionary  who 
is  now  president  of  Chile,  was  booed  recently 
by  student  comrades  In  a  confrontation  at 
the  University  of  Ooncepclon. 

The  youthful  audience  had  just  heard  the 
president  of  the  student  body.  Nelson  Quti- 
erres,  express  the  feelings  of  Chile's  extreme 
left: 

"The  seizure  of  political  power  by  a  social 
revolutionary  force,  the  alliance  of  workers 
and  peasants,"  Outierrez  said,  "Is  only  poa- 
Bible  as  a  result  of  the  class  struggle  reach- 
ing a  maximum  of  confrontation — that  is 
armed  confrontation." 

The  young  speaker  went  on  to  say  that  the 
left  must  press  ahead  toward  a  "dictator- 
ship of  the  proletarians  and  the  r«aiization 
of  proletarian  democracy,  which  is  democ- 
racy for  a  majority  of  the  people  and  a 
dictatorship  for  a  minority." 

In  an  extraordinary  rebuttal,  Allende. 
who  has  choeen  president  of  the  country  In 
a  democratic  election  last  September,  roee 
to  say  politely  that  "comrade"  Gutierrez  was 
"mistaken." 

At  this  point,  there  were  boos,  and 
Allende's  words  caught  fire. 

"I  am  not  moved  either  by  booing  or  by 
applause!  I  have  been  too  many  years  in  the 
social  struggle  to  feel  uneasy  about  some 
people  rej«ctlng  my  words.  .  .  . 

"Here  I  have  some  quotations  from 
Lenin — and  do  not  boo  me,  because  you  wlU 
be  booing  Lenin,  not  me."  Allende  then  read 
a  quotation  stating  that  Marxism  has  "nine 
chances  out  of  ten  to  triumph  without 
shedding  blood." 

"Marxist  theory  has  taught  us,"  Allende 
added,  "that  It  is  necessary  to  let  the  posi> 
tive  aspects  remain  in  a  society  and  to  use 
them  in  the  process  of  creating  another 
Bociety." 

The  Allende-Outlerrez  debate  is  now  fa- 
mous in  Chile.  Outierrez  is  not  Just  a  stu- 
dent leader.  He  is  a  prominent  spokesman 
of  Chile's  revolutionary  left  movement 
<MIR),  an  armed  extremist  group  which 
belongs  to  Allende's  broad  coalition,  the 
Unldad  Popular. 

The  remarks  of  Utierrez  showed  the  rest- 
lessness, that  the  ultraleft  is  beginning  to 
feel  under  Allende's  careful  leadership  down 
the  "peaceful  road  to  socialism." 

"Confound  it!"  Allende  exclaimed  to  the 
students:  "No  one  has  ever  brought  about 
a  social  revolution  in  one  day,  nor  in  a  year, 
but  only  in  many  years." 

This  family  quarrel  was  of  crucial  im- 
portance, because  It  raised  the  question 
that  most  divides  Chile's  new,  ruling  coali- 
tion of  Marxists.  It  is  a  question  that  may 
cause  trouble  for  the  future. 


This  issue  Involves  the  method  to  be  used 
in  bringing  socialism  to  Chile:  ShovUd  the 
country's  "socialist  revolution"  be  a  slow, 
peaceful  and  orderly  transformation,  as 
moet  elements  of  the  Unldad  Popular  be- 
lieve? Or  should  it  be  quick  and  violent,  as 
the  MIR  extremists  say  it  must  be? 

Today  Allende  and  the  large  majority  of 
moderates  in  his  Socialist-Communist  co- 
alition are  having  their  way.  Slowly,  delib- 
erately, Allende  la  revolutionizing  Chile,  con- 
verting the  country  from  a  capitalistic  to 
a  socialistic  economy:  but  he  is  doing  it 
through  skillful  compromise,  and — though 
he  may  stretch  the  terms  a  little — he  is  do- 
ing It  through  "legality,  constitutionality 
and  pluralism." 

In  Concepcion,  I  listened  to  a  Socialist 
and  avid  Allende  partisan,  Herlberto  Espl- 
noza.  an  officer  of  the  Industrial  Union  at 
Chile's  government -owned  Pacific  Steel  Co. 
After  speaking  warmly  of  Improvements  In 
worker-management  relations  which  have 
come  about  under  the  new  government,  Es- 
plnoza  assured  me  that  "the  people  are  con- 
fident " 

"It's  only  the  frustration  of  minorities — 
small  armed  groups — that  could  lead  to  vio- 
lence," he  said.  "But  If  that  happens,  it  is 
something  that  the  people  of  Chile  will 
repudiate." 

In  the  debate  several  weeks  earlier,  Ou- 
tierrez had  pointed  to  one  potential  source 
of  frustration  for  the  far  left  when  he  sug- 
gested that  the  government  should  "decide 
justly  not  to  pay  ...  for  the  expropriation 
of  copper." 

The  Marxist  government  under  Allende  is 
now  deeply  involved  in  doing  just  the  op- 
posite— negotiating  payments  to  U5.  cop- 
per companies  which  have  owned  the  prin- 
cipal mines  In    Chile's  largest  Industry. 

To  Illustrate  the  need  for  patience  and 
compromise,  after  telling  the  students  that 
"reality  Is  stronger  than  theory,"  the  presi- 
dent asked  which  of  them  "wotild  dare  to 
ask  Fidel  Castro  to  take  the  Bay  of  Quan- 
tanamo  tomorrow,  which  Is  In  the  hands  of 
the  Americans?" 

Reluctant  to  provoke  the  extremists,  how- 
ever, Allende  has  done  little  to  prevent  the 
Mlrltas  from  taking  land  within  Chile — a 
practice  they  began  during  the  previous  ad- 
ministration of  Eduardo  Prei,  the  Christian 
Democrat. 

The  MIR  Is  said  to  have  only  about  2,000 
members,  but  the  organization  has  precipi- 
tated widespread  seizures  of  land  by  armed 
peasants  In  the  countryside  and  by  slum- 
dwellers  close  to  the  cities. 

Allende  and  the  MIR  are  both  products 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  it  is  said  that 
members  of  Allende's  personal  body  guard 
are  drawn  from  the  MIR. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  odd  alliance. 

Yet  despite  the  mutual  toleration  that  has 
existed  up  to  now  between  Allende  and  his 
radical  left,  the  main  backing  for  his  moder- 
ate course  of  peaceful  revolution  comes  from 
the  50-year-old  Chilean  Communist  Party, 
which  has  long  had  a  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  tamest  and  most  conservative 
Communist  organizations  In  the  world. 

The  party  Is  also  well-organized,  hard- 
working, and  almost  blindly  faithful  to  Mos- 
cow. 

Domingo  Santa  Maria,  who  was  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats'  ambassador  to  Washington 
under  Frei,  said  ttkat  the  communists  in  the 
new  government — who  head  the  finance,  pub- 
lic works  and  labor  ministries — are  diligent 
bureaucrats  who  "work  hard,  appear  humble, 
and  behave  very  properly."  He  added:  "They 
all  look  damn  serious,  and  that  confuses 
everybody.  So  far,  they  have  shown  the  most 
conservative  face." 

This  was  accurate  In  the  case  of  the  two 
stone-faced  Communist  union  officials  in 
drab  overcoats  who  accompanied  Herlberto 
Esplnosa  during  an  Interview  at  the  steel 


plant.  They  sat  pretty  much  in  silence  and 
let  the  Socialist  do  the  heavy  talking. 

"But  are  the  communists  honest?"  Santa 
Maria  then  asked.  "Or  Is  It  just  a  matter  of 
tactics  for  the  time  being?  That  is  the  whole 
question." 

According  to  some  observers,  the  Commu- 
nists have  shown  themselves  to  be  adept  at 
quietly  consolidating  their  power  within  the 
government.  In  the  ministry  of  health,  for 
Instance,  the  true  strongman  is  not  the  min- 
ister, who  Is  a  Socialist,  but  his  Communist 
deputy,  Mariano  Raquena,  who  heads  the 
technical  division. 

One  person  who  has  watched  developments 
in  the  health  ministry  concludes  that  "the 
Communists  could  never  get  a  majority  of 
popular  8upp<»t,  but  in  terms  of  power,  and 
In  terms  of  patronage,  the  Communist  Party 
could  very  well  become  the  tall  wagging 
Allende." 

Today,  however,  the  more  immediate 
threat  to  the  tradition  and  the  stability  of 
Chile  may  come  from  the  younger,  more  Im- 
patient and  dissatisfied  element  of  the  coali- 
tion— the  ulta-left  Socialists  and  the  MIR. 

There  is  little  comfort  In  the  words  of  one 
Chilean  political  analyst,  Claudlo  Vellz,  who 
has  observed  that  Mlrlstas  "now  find  them- 
selves In  the  unenviable  position — for  a  left- 
wing  movement — of  having  to  depend  on  the 
failure  of  the  Unldad  Popular  government 
for  their  siirvlval,  realizing  that  if  the  pres- 
ent government  succeeds,  their  r&lson  d'etre 
will  slowly  disappear." 

In  one  jarring  episode  last  month,  an  ex- 
tremist group  brutally  underscored  the  se- 
riousness of  this  problem. 

On  June  8,  terrorists  In  daylight  machine- 
gunned  a  conservative  politician  to  death  at 
he  drove  near  his  home  in  Santiago. 

The  victim,  Perez  Jugovic,  had  served  as 
Interior  minister  In  the  past  administration 
of  President  Frei.  For  many  months  the  left 
had  waged  a  campaign  of  newspaper  attacks 
against  Jugovic,  holding  blm  responsible  for 
the  killing  of  18  armed  workers  by  police  in 
a  1969  uprising. 

The  men  who  killed  Jugovic  were  members 
of  a  violent  leftist  splinter  group  called  the 
Organized  Vanguard  of  the  People  (VOP)  — 
reported  by  some  to  be  an  offshoot  of  MIR. 

In  speeches  given  after  the  killing,  Alende 
condemned  the  VOP  as  "delinquents"  but 
also  hinted  that  they  may  have  been  used  by 
the  right  in  "deliberate  attempt  to  alter  the 
march  of  the  country." 

More  believable,  though,  was  the  reasoning 
of  Fernando  Lenlz,  president  of  Santiago's 
leading  morning  newspaper.  El  Mercurlo— 
the  most  even-tempered  of  the  city's  many 
dailies,  which  cautiously  opposes  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  an  interview,  Lenlz  reasoned  that  the 
kUllng  was  "moet  logically  related  to  the 
spirit  of  the  extreme  left,  to  the  people  who 
say  that  a  violent  confrontation  Is  inevita- 
ble and  that  a  peaceful  revolution  won't 
work." 

Whatever  frustration  drove  the  VOP  to  kill 
Jugovic,  the  killing  probably  will  mean  more 
frustrations  for  Alende,  because  the  episode — 
added  to  other,  less  spectacular  actions  by 
the  Left — has  stiffened  the  non-Marxists, 
especially  Christian  Democrats,  In  their  op- 
position to  the  Unldad  Popular. 

Non-Marxists  ■till  command  a  majority  in 
Chile's  Congress,  and  if  they  throw  new 
obstacles  in  the  ooalltion's  path  to  socialism, 
the  ultra-left  may  be  strengthened  In  its 
family  argument  that  the  revolution  can  be 
won  only  through  a  violent  confrontation. 

Would  Allende  then  try  to  save  his  ideo- 
logical marriage  on  the  left  by  subscribing 
to  a  harder  line?  Or  would  greater  obstacles 
to  his  Marxist  refcMms  lead  him  to  greater 
compromises  with  the  opposition?  The  an- 
swer remains  to  be  seen.  More  concessions  to- 
ward the  right,  of  course,  would  mean  still 
more  discontent  among  ardent  leftists. 
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Against  this  seUlng,  there  are  still  many 
optimists  in  Chile. 

More  than  one  Chilean  argues  that  If  a 
crisis  develops,  the  armed  forces  will  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  the  constitution  and 
democracy  In  the  Country. 

"Our  army  and  navy  are  absolutely  con- 
stitutional and  will  be  able  to  enforce  the 
constitution  and  the  law,"  Sergio  Dlez,  a 
leading  member  of  the  conservative  National 
Party,  stated  in  an  extended  Interview.  "The 
army  would  not  let  us  take  over  an  election 
that  we  did  not  win.  But  they  will  allow  us 
to  take  the  poeltions  that  we  do  win.  "Be- 
cause of  this,  thM«'s  a  good  chance  for  a 
satisfactory  outcome." 

"Lenlz  talks  hopefully,  too:  "It  worries 
many  of  us  that  Allende  has  been  very  toler- 
ant of  groups  of  the  extreme  left,  but  It  Is 
a  mistake  to  believe  that  be  Is  soft.  He 
appMars  to  be  a  very  strong  man.  And  I  be- 
lieve he  is  honest — that  he  really  Intends 
to  develop  a  different  kind  of  socialism  here 
and  not  pay  the  price  tbaA  other  countries 
have  paid." 

A  week  later,  however,  a  talk  with  the 
publisher's  younger  brother,  Patricio  Lentz, 
a  civil  engineer,  discloeed  a  less  confident 
attitude:  "I  don't  doubt  Allende's  Intentions. 
What  I  doubt  Is  whether  he  can  carry  them 
out." 


Opposition  Visible  Evkrtwhxkx  in  Chilx 

(By  Douglas  C.  Wilson) 

NuBLB  Province,  Chile. — Above  the  tiny 
village  of  Nlnhue,  300  miles  south  of  San- 
tiago, there  Is  a  breathtaking  view  of  the 
countryside. 

Stretched  nearly  the  width  of  Chile's  cen- 
tral valley  are  rolling  vineyards,  olive-green 
hills  dotted  with  magnificent  dark  eucalyp- 
tus trees,  pine  forests  and  tiny  orchards,  and 
foothills  that  rise  to  the  Andes — the  snowy 
"Cordillera"  along  the  horizon. 

On  a  visit  to  a  large,  spacious  home  for 
boys  who  are  wards  of  a  state-supported 
philanthropy  called  the  P>undaclon  Nino 
Chlleno  on  a  hilltop,  the  splendid  view  made 
Chile's  present  political  fever  seem  somehow 
remote. 

Yet  even  here  the  signs  of  political  con- 
troversy were  close  at  hand.  On  a  rough  boul- 
der by  the  roadside,  the  name  of  Jarge  Alles- 
sandrl,  presidential  candidate  of  Chile's  con- 
servative National  Party  In  the  past  election, 
stood  out  In  bold  letters. 

Rlcardo  Henrlquez,  an  Idealistic  25-year- 
old  who  directs  the  boys'  home,  said  his  own 
preference  in  the  election  had  not  been  for 
Allessandrl.  He  had  voted  for  the  winner, 
Salvador  Allende,  and  his  Marxist  coalition. 

But  the  opposition,  like  the  advertising  of 
the  past  election,  remains  visible  everywhere: 
and  ever  since  his  election  10  months  ago, 
Allende's  ruling  alliance  of  Socialists  and 
Communists  has  had  to  live  with  it. 

Executive  power  in  Chile  Is  now  in  the 
hands  of  a  Marxist  coalition,  but  the  Chil- 
ean Congress  and  the  country  as  a  whole  are 
still  divided,  roughly  half-and-half,  between 
the  Marxists'  supporters  and  their  opponents. 

When  I  saw  the  disciplined  ranks  of  nearly 
200  children  at  the  boys'  home,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  an  institution  of  this  sort  might 
be  one  of  the  first  places  a  strongly  Com- 
munist regime  would  try  to  mold  to  its  pur- 
pose, by  Introducing  one  sort  of  youth  indoc- 
trination program  or  another. 

I  askect  Henrlquez  if  there  had  been  any 
such  attempt  at  all,  and  he  was  quick  to 
say  that  there  hadn't. 

"It  woiild  have  to  be  done  by  force,"  he 
said,  "becaiise  our  Inspectors  wouldn't  allow 
It.  There  would  be  open  resistance  If  that 
happened." 

The  young  director  went  on  to  say  that  he 
expects  Allende  to  Improve  the  conditions  of 
the  poor  in  Chile. 

"But   If  the  reforms   are  not  made,"  he 


said,  "the  people  will  vote  for  the  opposition 
and  against  Allende." 

There  are  many  people  In  Chile,  older  and 
probably  more  knowledgeable  than  Henrl- 
quez, who  share  his  faith  in  the  durability 
of  the  country's  democratic  process  and  stand 
ready.  It  appears,  to  resist  anything  that 
would  smack  of  totalitarianism. 

Domingo  Santa  Maria,  financial  officer  of 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party,  reminds  f w- 
elgn  visitors  that  the  Allende  coalition  of 
the  Unldad  Popular  faces  two  opposition  par- 
ties, not  one;  and  he  stresses  that  these  two 
forces,  the  Christian  Democrats  and  the  Na- 
nsllsts,  are  not  united. 

"These  people  are  not  organized  as  anti- 
Marxists,"  he  said.  "They  are  organized  In 
favor  of  things,  but  not  against  anything." 
However,  u  Allende  presses  ahead  In  his 
program  to  convert  the  nation's  economy 
to  socialism — a  program  fueled  by  the  Left's 
emotional  and  highly-charged  Ideological 
fervor — polarization  has  been  unavoidable. 
Allende's  opposition  is  beginning  to  harden, 
and  the  recent  assassination  of  Christian 
Democrat  Perez  Jugovic  by  ultra-left  terror- 
ists has  accelerated  the  process. 

Santa  Maria  acknowledged  that  the  killing 
has  "pushed  the  Christian  Democrats  awa; 
from  the  government  into  a  tougher,  more 
unified  opposition." 

As  the  Christian  Democrats  move  away 
from  Allende,  they  necessarily  draw  cloeer 
to  the  National  Party  on  the  Right.  ThU 
development  is  warmly  welcomed  by  a  rising 
star  and  leading  spokesman  of  the  National 
Party,  Sergio  Dlez,  who  believes  there  is  one 
political  question  that  overshadows  all  others 
in  Chile  today:  "The  issue,"  he  said,  "is 
what's  going  to  happen  to  democracy." 

Young,  bald,  and  extremely  vigtH-ous,  Dlez 
is  not  one  to  mince  any  words.  "I  believe 
profoundly  in  the  need  to  form  a  union  of 
opposition  to  Allende,"  he  said  in  his  Santi- 
ago law  office. 

Dlez  Is  an  active  m&n  who  divides  his  time 
between  National  Party  politics,  law,  teach- 
ing as  a  professor  of  political  science  and 
constitutional  law  at  Chile's  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, and  participating  In  a  weekly  politi- 
cal discussion  program  that  Is  nationally 
televised. 

Taking  note  of  the  Christian  Democrats' 
growing  opposition  to  the  Allende  forces,  he 
smiled  cautiously. 

"I'm  no  longer  Interested  In  pursuing  any 
past  quarrels  with  the  Christian  Democrats," 
he  said,  explaining  that  he  now  sees  a  good 
chance  that  an  oppoeitlon  \intty  can  come 
about. 

There  are  signs  that  he  may  be  right.  After 
the  Jugovic  slaying,  for  instance,  the  two 
parties — which  together  can  command  a  ma- 
jority in  the  legislature — voted  out  the  pro- 
Allende  congressional  leadership  which  the 
Christian  Democrats  had  earlier  supported. 
Still  more  significantly,  the  two  non-Marx- 
ist pajtles  have  learned  that  they  can  put 
together  a  winning  combination  when  they 
unite  behind  a  single  candidate,  as  they  did 
In  a  special  congressional  election  held  last 
Simday  in  the  port  city  of  Valparaiso.  The 
Christian  Democrats  and  the  Nationalists, 
backing  Oscar  Marin  defeated  the  govern- 
ment's candidate,  Heman  el  Oantro,  a  So- 
cialist. 

"Our  political  unity  Is  going  to  occur  nat- 
urally because  of  what's  happening,"  Dlez 
said.  "It's  not  going  to  be  Imposed  from 
above." 

Former  President  ESduardo  Frei,  a  Christian 
Democrat,  stlU  enjoys  an  Immense  popu- 
larity In  Chile,  and  he  prorldes  a  strong 
rallying  point  for  Allende's  opponents.  Chile's 
preeldenu  are  elected  to  dx-year  twms  and 
are  not  allowed  two  terms  In  succession;  but 
Frei  could  run  again  when  Allende's  term  Is 
over. 

While  1978  is  a  long  way  off,  the  former 
president  stands  as  a  real  threat  to  the  Uarx- 


Ists'  plans  for  the  future.  In  the  meantime, 
the  first  major  test  for  Allende  and  his  op- 
ponents will  come  earlier.  In  1973,  when  na- 
tionwide congressional  elections  are  sched- 
uled. 

The  opposition  has  won  early  signs  of  en- 
couragement, however,  not  only  in  Valpara- 
iso. The  University  of  Chile  recently  passed 
through  a  hotly-waged  election  battle  to 
choose  a  university  rector,  and  the  candidate 
fielded  by  pro-government  forces,  Eduardo 
Novoa,  was  defeated  by  his  non-political  op- 
ponent, Edgardo  Boenlnger. 

A  few  days  before  the  campus  election,  Mrs. 
Francisco  Prleto,  a  conservative  woman  In 
Santiago  who  had  watched  the  race  closely, 
gave  me  her  view  of  the  matter. 

"I  think  it  is  Important  that  the  govern- 
ment take  a  good  licking,"  she  said  firmly 
"so  the  opposition  will  appear  strong  and 
take  heart.  Then  the  government  will  know 
It  has  to  watch  Its  step." 

In  Chile  there  are  no  curbs  on  freedom  of 
speech.  If  this  is  shown  by  outspoke  people 
like  Mrs.  Prleto,  It  was  dramatized  even  more 
on  the  night  of  June  6  when  antlgovemment 
partisans,  angered  by  the  Jugovic  murder, 
went  to  Allende's  palaoe  and  shouted  "As- 
sassin I" 

This  vigorous  freedom  of  speech  in  Chile 
has  been  matched,  up  to  now,  by  a  robust 
freedom  of  the  press  as  well. 

The  strongest  evidence  of  press  freedom  U 
the  bold,  free-wheeling  publication  called 
"PEC,"  an  arch  conservative  weekly.  A  full- 
page  cartoon  on  the  cover  of  a  recent  issue 
attacked  the  Left  with  typical  fury.  It  showed 
several  ranks  of  crosses  marking  graves  in 
a  cemetery,  with  a  lahel  taken  from  the  Al- 
lende regime: 

"La  Via  Ohllena  Hacla  El  Sodallsmo" — 
The  Chilean  Road  to  Socialism. 

Santiago's  newsstands  are  cluttered  with 
journals  of  every  opinion,  although  progov- 
emment  papers  are  In  the  majority.  Tabloids, 
dally  papers,  and  magazines  in  Chile  are  so 
numerous— and  so  clamorous — that  when  I 
raised  the  aufoject  of  {^ess  freedom  with  a 
Bolivian  who  works  In  the  United  Nations 
mission  In  Santiago,  he  laughed. 

"Freedom  of  the  press?  Yes,"  he  said, 
"there's  too  much  of  it." 

Still,  there  are  valid  complaints  about  gov- 
ernment and  left-wing  pressures  on  the 
printed  media.  These  pro-AIlende  forces  also 
are  buying  up  radio  stations,  and  there  Is 
concern  about  leftist  control  of  the  coun- 
try's television  channels. 

Oovemment  tax  officials  have  troubled  the 
managers  of  El  Mercurlo,  the  country's  In- 
dependent, leading  newspaper,  with  a  lengthy 
Investigation  of  the  paper's  finances.  More 
subtle  and  Indirect  Is  the  potential  pressure 
that  may  come  from  the  pro-Msnlst  re- 
porters' unions,  which  called  recently  for 
gaining  control  over  privately  owned  news- 
papers and  declared  that  the  credo  of  "ob- 
jectivity" in  journalism  is  simply  a  bourgeois 
tool  used  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  revtriu- 
tUm. 

At  EI  Mercurlo,  however,  the  publisher, 
Fernando  Lenlz,  is  still  optimistic  about  both 
the  printed  and  broadcast  media.  Late  one 
afternoon  he  listened  in  his  ofltoe  to  a  tran- 
alstor  radio  for  latest  developments  In  the 
JugoTlc  killing. 

Political  editorials  were  being  broadcast  by 
one  political  group  after  another.  In  ooe 
strongly-wOTded  message,  a  apokeeonan  for 
the  Christian  Demooats  blamed  Allende's 
coalition  for  creating  a  "climate  of  violence" 
and  called  on  the  government  to  leapfatm. 
Immediately,  all  of  the  armed  extremist 
groups  in  the  country. 

"So  you  see,"  Lenlz  said  as  he  switched  off 
the  radio,  "there  is  still  freedom  of  expres- 
sion." 

Events  other  than  the  assassination,  of 
course,  also  have  disturbed  the  opposition. 
One  of  these  is  Allende's  rrientlsss  program 
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of  zuktionAllxlsc  all  of  Chile's  buiks,  ac- 
oonyllahwd  through  a  ootnblnAtlon  of  atock 
piirchaaM  and  hAnher  methoda  such  He  gov- 
emment  or  union  interrentlon  and  haary 
anes  t<x  banUng  Irrvgularltlas. 

"I  don't  b«lieT«  th*t  what  they're  doing 
15  Illegal,"  said  aanta  Maria,  th«  Christian 
Democrat.  "But  the  problem  U  that  they're 
taking  over  the  banking  syBtem  through  legal 
gimmickry,  without  going  to  Coogreae  with 
a  proper  law  which  we  oould  dlscuaa  and 
maybe  approve,  after  full  debate." 

There  la  the  understandable  fear  In  many 
qiuirters  that  Allende's  Socialist  revolution 
In  the  eooDomlc  aector,  his  goal  of  complete 
state  control  over  the  oountry's  aouroea  of 
credit  as  well  as  Its  Industrlee.  would  give 
the  Marxist  government  Its  ultimate  power: 
the  ability  eoonomioaUy  to  oontiol  all  other 
enterprlMB.  including  the  preas,  If  It  oboee 
to  do  so. 

This  Is  the  main  reason  that  the  National 
Party  spokesman,  Olee,  believes  that  democ- 
racy now  Is  at  stake.  But  he  Is  not  peflslmlstlc. 

"Complete  state  control  of  the  economy 
would  make  an  electoral  defeat  of  AUend«'s 
PATtiaans  difflciUt."  he  said,  "but  not  Im- 
poaelble.  The  ChUean  U  a  very  practical  per- 
son.  If  he  sees  that  a  particular  government 
has  dooie  him  great  damage,  he  can  easily 
turn  against  the  party  In  power." 

A  chief  concern  of  his  Is  Marxist  oootrol  of 
Chile's  television.  Dies  speaks  energetically 
against  AUeode'a  poUcles  almost  every  week 
on  a  Sunday  "talk"  show,  but  he  Is  concerned 
about  an  Increasingly  Marxist  slant  to  the 
broadcasting  on  the  oountry's  five  ciiannels. 
all  of  which  are  controlled  either  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  by  the  leftist  universities. 

"It's  not  the  programs  as  such,"  he  said, 
"but  things  like  the  way  the  news  is  read  and 
the  clever  way  the  cameras  are  used  either 
to  'sell'  something  or  degrade  it." 

An  American  who  is  offldaUy  stationed  In 
Santiago  reports  "a  progressive  disappearance 
of  what  we  would  call  objective  reporting  on 
television.  The  opposition  is  not  getlng  a  fair 
shake  any  more,"  this  observer  finds,  "though 
things  are  still  open  to  some  give-and-take. 
Almost  every  prominent  anti-Marxist  com- 
mentator has  disappeared  from  broadcast- 
ing." 

Inevitably,  there  are  some  Chileans  who 
have  chosen  to  leave  their  country  rather 
than  stay  and  live  under  the  Sodallat-Com- 
munlst  regime. 

A  clvU  engineer  explained  his  own  mixed 
feelings  on  this  score.  For  the  present  at 
least,  he  is  staying  In  Chile. 

"It  Is  not  an  easy  dedalon  for  anyone,"  he 
■aid.  "Personally,  I  find  it  very  Interesting  to 
be  here  and  observe.  But  I  dont  know  up  to 
what  point  it  is  good  for  m«  to  share  the 
problems  and  dangers  with  my  family.  After 
the  electlcoi  I  thought  the  picture  was  very 
black.  But  so  far,  things  have  not  been  so 
bad  as  I  feared." 

It  Is  reported  that  between  400  and  600 
Chileans  have  sought  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  Hundreds  of  others  have  moved  to 
Australia.  An  administrator  in  Chile's  Na- 
ttonal  Health  Service  told  me  that  16  per 
cent  of  the  professionals  in  that  agency  have 
left  the  country. 

"If  we  begin  to  lose  our  skilled  professionals, 
medical  doctors,  and  engineers  in  a  ootintry 
this  size,"  Santa  Maria  .-mid,  "it  Is  very  dif- 
ficult to  replace  them.  I'm  not  so  sure  we  can 
replace  them.  If  it  became  a  significant  flow 
It  would  be  very  bad  for  the  country." 

The  situation  is  nothing  like  the  exodus 
from  Cuba,  however.  In  Chile,  most  of  the 
Marxists'  oponents  are  sta3rlng,  and  they  are 
staying  as  a  force  to  b«  taken  seriously. 

Sergio  Diez,  who  thinks  that  bright  poesl- 
biUtles  lie  ahecul  for  the  antl-Marxlsts,  said 
oonfldently  that  "not  many  Chileans  are  go- 
ing to  leave. 

"Most  Chileans  wlU  stay,"  he  said.  "They 
will  stay  here  and  flght  for  their  rights." 


CioLS's  Lako  Basons  Not  Ixraenma 
(By  Douglas  C.  Wilson) 

VwLK  Provincx,  Chiu. — In  the  vineyards 
of  Chile,  June  is  the  time  for  pruning.  But 
the  vines  on  the  slopes  around  Eduardo  Val- 
dlvla's  hadenda  last  month  were  left  un- 
touched. They  covered  the  rolling  land  In  a 
q>idery  tangle. 

Valdlvia,  one  of  Chile's  land  barons.  Is 
like  many  aristocrats  In  the  countryside  who 
are  now  the  targets  of  Marxism  under  the 
government  of  Salvador  Allende. 

Paced  with  an  uncertain  future,  he  Is  not 
Investing  anything  in  agriculture  for  the 
time  being. 

This  is  true  at  many  other  large  farms  In 
Chile.  And  because  of  this  situation,  farm 
production  Is  almost  certain  to  fall  off 
sharply — development  that  spells  trouble  for 
Chile  in  the  year  ahead. 

What's  more,  the  signs  of  a  falling  agri- 
cultural economy  may  be  only  slightly  more 
onmlbus  than  the  stormclouds  now  threat- 
ening the  country's  econMny  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  the  new  Marxist  govwimient  faces  a 
aertous  prospect  as  It  tries  to  maintain 
stability  while  converting  the  country  to 
out-and-out  socialism. 

Valdlvia  wore  a  harried  and  tired  look 
when  I  visited  him  recently  at  his  oentiiry- 
old  farmhouse  in  the  rich  Central  Valley 
south  of  Santiago,  near  the  village  of  Nlnhue. 

"I  should  be  pruning  the  vineyards,"  he 
said.  "But  who's  so  crazy  that  he  starts 
pruning  what  he  may  not  own?  They  won't 
guarantee  that  I  own  the  g^rapes,  so  why 
aho\Ud  I  Invest  60,000  escudoee  in  having 
them  pruned?" 

In  its  effort  to  q>eed  up  land  reforms,  the 
Allende  government  plans  to  expropriate 
1.000  large  farms  this  year.  Valdlvia's  6.000- 
acre  farm  is  already  In  the  process  of  ex- 
propriation; and  while  the  law,  he  said,  en- 
titles him  to  buy  back  a  "reserve"  oonaisting 
of  the  house  Itself,  and  a  parcel  of  land 
aroiuid  it,  the  government  isn't  mnfc^ng  any 
promises. 

So  the  work  In  the  vineyards  has  stopped. 

The  story  is  much  the  same  at  other 
farms,  and  the  results  are  being  reflected  in 
more  ways  than  one.  There  has  been  a  drop 
In  seed  and  fertiliser  sales:  and  the  ooimtry 
has  Jiist  arranged  to  import  100,000  tons  of 
frozen  chickens  from  abroad.  In  a  drastic 
turnabout  from  the  problem  faced  only  a 
year  ago  when  there  was  overproduction  In 
poultry. 

Valdlvia  warmed  his  hands  Impatiently 
one  night  over  an  elaborate  kerosene  stove  as 
servants  brought  food  and  bottles  of  wine  to 
the  dining  room.  Coals  were  dying  before  the 
hearth — an  area  taken  up  by  Valdlvia's  large 
retriever  dog — while  the  globes  of  a  hand- 
some Victorian  lamp,  hung  from  the  shadows 
of  the  celling,  east  a  pale  light  over  the  shut- 
tered windows,  the  heavy,  antique  furniture, 
and  the  settings  of  silver  and  Unen. 

It  wasn't  hard  to  feel  that  Valdlvia  and 
his  way  of  life  were  something  that  is  end- 
ing in  ChUe,  and  ending  fast. 

He  said  there  are  now  only  nine  helpers 
at  the  farm. 

"I  keep  paying  their  wages.  For  what?  For 
nothing  in  the  end,  I  suppose.  But  if  I  don't 
pay  them,  they  will  turn  against  me,"  he  said. 

Their  net  wages  are  20  escudos  a  day, 
equivalent  to  $1.40  at  the  ofBclal  exchange 
rato  but  actually  Worth  less  than  a  dollar. 
The  campeslnos  live  on  the  farm,  with  the 
house  servants  quartered  In  a  wing  of  the 
hacienda. 

While  Valdlvia's  people  would  not  "turn 
against  him"  In  any  personal  way,  they  are 
excited  about  the  changes  that  lie  ahead. 

They  are  not  so  excited  about  the  changes 
being  planned  by  the  Marxists. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  they  and  other 
campeslnos  from  the  farms  in  the  region  were 
called  to  a  special  meeting  In  Nlnhue  to  dis- 
cuss what  would  be  done  with  the  expro- 


priated farmlands.  Wearing  wlde-brUnmed 
hats  above  their  ponchos,  they  left  their 
adobe  cottages  and  walked  or  rode  horseback 
on  the  hilly  dirt  roads  to  the  village,  where 
government  and  union  officials  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

The  campeslnos  originally  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  new  land  would  be  divided 
up  among  them.  In  the  past  month,  however, 
the  ofllcials  had  talked  of  a  new  plan:  cer- 
tain farms,  like  those  around  Nlnhue,  woiild 
become  "regional  enterprises" — In  effect, 
state  farms. 

One  vlllagar,  Diaz  Ramirez,  told  me  that 
the  campeslnos  were  "dlsilliialoned." 

"Everybody  thought  they  would  get  land 
and  be  owners,"  he  said.  "Now,  Instead  of 
everybody  getting  a  little  piece,  it's  going  to 
be  communes." 

But  the  campeslnos  have  yet  to  be  per- 
suaded. They  voted  overwhelmingly  at  the 
meeting  against  the  "regional  enterprises" 
and  in  favor  of  the  earlier  plan  for  separate 
landholdlngs,  called  "asentamlentos." 

Oalvarlno  Andrade,  president  of  the  farm 
worker's  union  in  Nlnhue,  told  me  the  next 
day  that  the  government  would  try  again. 
"Since  the  people  arent  used  to  this  kind 
of  arrangement,"  he  said,  "we'll  have  to  edu- 
cate them." 

Were  the  "regional  enterprises"  to  be  mod- 
eled on  the  state  farms  in  Cuba  or  Russia? 
The  question  puzzled  Andrade.  Finally  he  an- 
swered, "We  have  no  vision  of  that.  We  are 
new  In  this. . . ." 

In  the  process  of  taking  over  farmlands 
and  setting  up  a  new  agricultural  system,  Al- 
lende's Marxist  "expnlment"  must  contend 
not  only  with  a  drop  In  farm  production,  but 
also  with  this  uncooperative  spirit  of  would- 
be  capitalism  among  the  peasants. 

To  be  sure,  the  government  so  far  has  won 
the  strong  backing  of  the  country's  poor. 
In  less  than  a  year's  time,  by  forcing  em- 
ployers to  pay  much  higher  wages  while  they 
freeze  prices,  and  by  sharply  Increasing  the 
money  supply,  Allende  has  substantially 
raised  the  workers'  standard  of  living. 

The  streets  of  Santiago  are  filled  with  the 
clattering  trafllc  of  trucks  and  patched-up 
American  and  European  cars  from  the  1950s. 
Thousands  of  tiny  stores  line  the  narrow 
passageways  that  honeycomb  city  blocks,  and 
these  are  crowded  with  hurrying  shoppers 
now  caught  up  in  a  spending  spree  that 
rivals  the  rush  at  Christmas. 

I  talked  with  a  niuse  who  works  in  one  of 
Santiago's  worst  "callampas" — the  "mush- 
room" Avim.  areas  that  fester  on  the  edge  of 
the  city. 

The  streitching  miles  of  wretched,  tumble- 
down shacks  reminded  me  of  a  comment 
which  had  been  made  by  another  Chllecui 
as  he  explained  that  most  of  the  oountry's 
politicians — Marxists  and  non-Marxists 
alike — recognize  the  need  for  reform. 

"In  a  country  where  so  many  of  the  people 
are  poor,"  he  said,  "it's  awfully  hard  to  sup- 
port the  status  quo." 

The  nurse  spoke  of  the  new  government's 
efforts  to  change  the  status  quo  in  the  cal- 
lampas. Some  roads  have  been  paved,  sewera 
have  been  built,  community  telephones  have 
been  Installed,  and  bus  fares  have  been  cut 
in  half. 

Allende  also  has  introduced  a  massive  pro- 
gram to  provide  all  slum  children  with  half 
a  liter  of  milk  every  day. 

"The  people,"  she  said,  "are  happy  about 
the  changes." 

But  while  Chileans  are  getting  and  spend- 
ing now,  many  observers  fear  they  will  pay 
later.  They  say  that  shortages  will  occur  and 
production  will  suffer  as  the  nation  makes 
the  radical  shift  from  private  to  state-con- 
trolled enterprise. 

The  dominant  copper-producing  industry, 
the  key  to  Chile's  economy,  is  under  severe 
strain  as  the  new  government  moves  rapidly 
to    nationalize    the    large    American-owned 
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mines.  A  major  problem  in  this  all-important 
sector  has  been  the  flight  of  skilled  profes- 
sionals. More  than  100  top  technicians, 
mosUy  Chileans,  have  left  the  big  El  Ten- 
iente  mine,  for  example:  and  operations  there 
are  said  to  be  near  chaos. 

Allende  has  announced  that  the  jwesent 
rate  of  copper  production  Is  eight  per  cent 
above  last  year's  flgiires.  This  Is  well  below 
the  40  per  cent  Increase  which  had  been 
predicted  earlier;  and  some  even  dispute  the 
eight  per  cent  figure,  saying  production  may 
actimlly  have  dropped  instead  by  nearly  13 
per  cent. 

There  are  other  signs,  too,  of  potential 
trouble.  Chile's  foreign  currency  reserves 
are  said  to  have  dropped  from  $4iB0  million 
to  about  $220  million  since  Allende  took 
office.  The  government  stopped  releasing  its 
balance-of-payments  figures  last  January. 

"That  in  itself  Is  enough  to  make  any 
banker  nervous,"  observed  an  American 
banker  in  Santiago.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
decline  of  only  10  per  cent  in  the  oountry's 
agricultural  production  would  lead  to  a  pro- 
gram of  food  Imports  costing  $400  million 
in  foreign  reserves. 

"And  with  all  of  the  foreign  interests  that 
the  government  is  buying,"  the  banker  said, 
"the  debt  they'll  have  to  service  annually 
could  be  high.  That  wont  leave  aU  that 
much  for  their  plans  and  programs." 

Chilean  economists  have  recently  visited 
foreign  capitals  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  an  urgent  quest  to  open  up  new 
lines  of  credit;  but  some  old  Unes  are  dry- 
ing up  as  international  bankers  decide  to 
hold  off  on  new  investments,  being  skeptical 
now  about  the  country's  economic  reliability. 
Domingo  Santa  Maria,  who  at  one  time 
served  as  minister  of  the  economy  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Christian  Democrats  un- 
der Allende's  predecessor,  Eduardo  Frel,  said 
Allende  "Is  beginning  to  understand  that  he 
may  have  trouble  If  he's  not  able  to  create 
a  kind  of  mystique  (to  stlmulato  Increased 
production  by  the  workers).  But  the  work- 
ers have  not  been  convinced  that  their  revo- 
lutionary duty  is  to  work  more,"  he  said. 

At  his  farm  In  mnhue,  Valdlvia  said  caus- 
tioally  that  falling  production  should  not 
surprise  anyone. 

"Allende's  been  raising  wages  and  freezing 
prices,  and  the  Chilean  would  have  to  be  a 
damn  fool  not  to  discover  that  he  should 
simply  work  less,"  he  said.  "Instead,  Allende 
should  lower  their  wages  but  Increase  their 
share  of  the  profits.  That's  the  only  bloody 
way  he'll  make  them  trot." 

Calmer,  but  no  more  cheerful,  was  the 
Judgment  of  Fernando  Lenlz,  publisher  of  El 
Mercurlo.  "My  personal  fear,"  he  said,  "is 
that  if  we  have  severe  economic  trouble,  the 
government  will  have  to  put  the  blame  on 
someone.  Most  of  Allende's  people  are  mod- 
erate Socialists  and  Communists.  But  the 
more  severe  conditions  become,  the  more 
radical  the  nMderates  will  become." 

This  political  danger  is  probably  the  great- 
est barm  that  could  come  from  economic 
troubles  In  Chile.  A  turn  to  "more  radical" 
policies  could  mean  harsher  steps  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  confiscate  farmlands,  business 
and  Industry,  with  no  comp>ensatlon  to  pri- 
vate owners.  It  might  also  bring  about  re- 
pression and  mcH'e  government  control:  and 
It  certainly  would  sharpen  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  pro-Marxist  forces  and  their  op- 
ponents, pushing  them  closer  to  violence  or 
driving  more  and  more  moderates  out  of  the 
country. 

Here,  Allende  is  not  reassuring.  The  Presi- 
dent has  warned  that  "a  government  must 
weigh  what  obstacles  It  will  encounter.  Per- 
haps if  obstacles  are  artlflclaUy  created,  If 
th«rs  U  conspiracy  by  ultrareactionary  aec- 
tors,  if  the  current  attempt  to  provoke  eco- 
nomic chaos  is  accentuated,  we'll  be  forced  to 
take  our  steps  more  quickly  and  decisively — 
that  is,  ^.he  process  could  be  radloallBed,  not 


because  we  want  It  to  be,  but  because  we 
have  no  other  choice." 

Iv  Chile,  a  Nkw  Castbo? 
(By  Douglas  C.  Wilson) 
Santiago. — ^When  partisans  of  the  govern- 
ment rally  In  Chile,  workers  carry  the  red 
flags  of  coDununlsm  and  studente  wave  pco'- 
traits  of  Che  Guevara,  Fidel  Castro,  and  a 
third,  new  Marxist  hero  in  Latin  Amwlca. 

The  newcomer  Is  Chile's  own  head  of  state, 
Salvador  Allende. 

The  year  before  Allende  came  to  power, 
President  Nixon  sent  New  York's  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockef  eUor  on  a  f  act-flndlng  tour  of  Latin 
America. 
Rockefeller  returned  with  a  grim  warning. 
"At  the  moment,"  he  wrote  In  1069,  "there 
Is  only  one  Castro  among  the  36  nations  of 
the  Hemisphere.  There  can  well  be  more  In 
the  future.  And  a  Castro  on  the  mainland, 
supported  militarily  and  eoonomloally  by  the 
Communist  world,  would  present  the  gravest 
kind  of  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  pose  an  extremely  difficult 
problem  for  the  United  States." 

Now,  less  than  two  years  later,  a  superficial 
glance  might  suggest  that  Latin  America 
does  harbor  a  new  "Castro  on  the  main- 
land"— another  Cuba.  Bright  murals  In  Chile 
proclaim  that  "Cuba  is  not  alone"  and  link 
Chile  and  Cuba  together  as  the  only  "free 
countries  of  America." 

But  a  closer  look  shows  that  Castro's  Cuba 
and  Allende's  Chile  are  alike  only  In  the 
sense  that  they  both  embrace  Marxism  as 
their  official  ideology  and  show  friendship  to 
Communist  countries  which  share  this  out- 
look. 

By  Itself,  this  does  not  present  "an  ex- 
tremely dlfficxilt  fHoblem  for  the  United 
States." 

Unlike  Castro,  Allende  came  to  power 
peacefully,  through  a  democratic  election; 
and  unlike  Cuba,  Chile  U  a  clvU-Ubertarlan 
democracy  where  the  government  still  faces 
a  viable  opposition. 

Unlike  Castro,  Allende  does  not  encourage 
violent  revolution  in  neighboring  countries. 
Unlike  Cuba,  Chile  is  not  located  a  sensi- 
tive 90  miles  off  the  U.S.  coastline;  and  un- 
like Castro,  Allende  has  not  aUowed  foreign 
powers  to  use  his  country  as  a  base  for  of- 
fensive weapons. 

Allende  also  has  not  seized  U.S.  properties 
In  his  country  without  taking  steps  toward 
compensation.  In  Chile  the  most  ImpcMrtant 
properties  are  the  largest  copper  mines,  which 
luitll  now  have  been  owned  Jointly  by  U.S. 
companies  and  ChUe. 

In  yet  another  distinction  between  himself 
and  Castro.  Allende  Is  being  careful  to 
preserve  political  and  economic  ties  with  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  Hemisphere. 
It  Is  for  some  of  these  reasons  that  the 
United  States,  in  turn,  has  not  broken  Ito 
ties  with  ChUe,  as  It  did  with  Cuba;  has  not 
staged  a  Bay  of  Pigs  Invablon  of  Chile,  as 
it  did  with  Cuba;  and  has  not  moved  to 
Isolate  Chile  politically  and  economically,  as 
it  did  with  Cuba. 

In  Washington,  a  Latin  American  specialist 
expressed  the  prevailing  opinion  when  he 
said,  "There  Is  a  pretty  widespread  feeling 
that  so  far.  the  United  Stetes  has  behaved 
In  a  much  more  relaxed  and  sophisticated 
manner  than  a  lot  of  people  would  have 
anticipated." 

He  reported  that  In  private  conversations 
recently,  one  fascinated  observer,  India's 
ambassador  in  Washington,  has  been  "almost 
lyrical  in  his  praise  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Chile,  saying  that  It  demonstrates  much  more 
matxirlty  that  we  have  demonstrated  in  the 
past." 

But  U.S.-Chllean   relations  are  sensitive 

nonetheless  and  the  future  Is  far  from  clear. 

The   problem    is    not    that    Chile    under 

Allende  Is  likely  to  follow  Cuba's  lead,  either 


domestically  or  internationally.  The  danger, 
instead,  is  that  events — sooner  or  later — 
might  lead  to  similar  results  by  pushing 
Chile  toward  a  Cuba-like  position  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Stetes. 

This  would  happen  if  the  policies  and 
actions  of  the  Chilean  government  turned 
sharply  antagonistic  toward  the  United 
Stetes,  or  if — on  the  other  hand — Washing- 
ton antagonized  Chile's  new  government  and 
drove  it  to  such  hostility. 

"Another  Cuba,"  in  this  sense,  might 
evolve;  and  two  Cubas  would  be  a  new 
political  force  to  reckon  with  in  the  Hemi- 
sphere— one  whose  very  existence  could  fur- 
ther divide  the  region  and  add  to  its 
problems. 

In  neighboring  Argentina,  the  Chilean  sit- 
uation already  stirs  mixed  feelings  on  the 
part  of  one  observer,  Albert  Oalnsa  Paz,  di- 
rector of  La  Prenaa  in  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
dean  of  all  lAtln  American  newspapermen 
"Most  Argentinians  don't  want  to  follow 
Chile,"  he  said  one  evening  recently.  "For  one 
thing,  there  is  a  natural  desire  not  to  imltete 
a  neighbor  with  whom  we  have  many  prob- 
lems. But  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Commu- 
nist-oriented regime  in  Chile  is  a  constant 
threat  to  all  other  Americas,  it  encourages  all 
the  leftists  and  gives  them  hope." 

Yet  the  Ameiloae — Including  the  United 
States — have  malntelned  cool  but  correct  re- 
lations with  Allende;  and  so  far  the  dangers 
of  "another  Cuba"  have  been  avoided. 

Preaideat  Nixon  has  said  that  U.S.  policy  in 
Latin  America  Is  to  "deal  with  governments 
as  they  are."  He  explained  that  "our  rela- 
tions depend  not  on  their  Internal  struc- 
tures or  social  systems,  but  on  actions  which 
affect  us  and  the  Inter-Amerloan  system." 

The  new  Marxist  government  in  Chile  "is 
a  case  in  point,"  he  said,  and  the  United 
Btetee  would  "therefore  observe  closely  the 
evolution  of  Chilean  foreign  i>ollcy."  For  one 
thing,  we  would  expect  ChUe  to  reoognlse 
"international  rights  and  obligations." 

The  President's  words  were  couched  in  gen- 
eralltlee,  but  their  meaning  was  clear: 

The  United  States  will  not  become  antag- 
onistic toward  OhUe  simply  beoaxiae  that 
oountry's  new,  govMnlng  coalition  of  Social- 
Iste  and  Oommunlste  is  moving  toward 
Marxist  control  over  Chile's  internal  affairs. 
We  wlU  worry,  instead,  about  measures  which 
might  be  hostUe  to  the  intereste  of  the  United 
States  or  othw  American  countries. 

The  President's  nraning  la  clearest  when 
he  refers  to  "international  rlghte  and  obUga- 
ttons." 

In  a  word,  he  means  copper — ^the  most  di- 
rect interest  that  American  private  enterprise, 
if  not  the  American  government,  has  in  ChUe. 
Just  now,  this  is  the  most  immediate  oon- 
oam  of  the  administration  as  well. 

One  U.S.  diplomatic  source  is  blimt  about 
it.  He  said  there  are  stUl  "some  comers  to  be 
turned"  In  our  relations  with  ChUe  "and 
their  names  are  Anaoonda,  Kennecott  and 
Cerro." 

The  mines  of  all  three  copper  companies 
are  to  be  nationalized  in  a  unanimously- 
supported  move  by  the  Chilean  government 
to  gain  full  control  of  the  country's  principal 
resource. 

Copper  accounte  for  three-fourths  of 
OhUe's  export  earnings.  The  government  ex- 
pecte  to  take  in  $800  miUion  a  year  from  for- 
eign sales  of  the  oom>er  from  the  Anaoonda. 
Kennecott  and  Cerro  Corp.  Mlnea. 

U.8.  government  officials  have  no  quarrel 
with  nationallBatlon;  but  they  streas  that 
ChUe  must  provide  adequate  oompensation 
to  the  ownen. 

The  natlonallBation  law  which  Allende 
signed  last  week  aUows  for  oompensation; 
the  oc^per  oompanies  stiU  have  from  three 
to  stz  months  to  work  out  the  terms  with 
his  government.  Behind  the  scene,  U.S.  Bn- 
bassy  officials  in  Santiago  are  working  as 
midwives,  discreetly  helping  to  smooth  the 
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way  for  aetUements  Mtlsfactory  to  botb 
parties. 

One  Amerlaui  directly  involved  in  thl« 
process  aald  the  X7.S.  officials  hope  Chile 
win  agree  to  pay  book  value,  at  least,  for  the 
properties.  He  said  the  market  value  of  the 
holdings  is  50  per  cent  above  this. 

The  picture  Is  complicated,  however,  by 
conflicting  figures  and  the  likelihood  of  sub- 
stantial adjustments.  One  estimate  Is  that 
the  three  copper  c(xnpanles,  cocnblned,  have 
a  net  Investment  total  of  $700  million  in 
Chile.  But  Allende  U  authorized  to  deduct 
the  companlee"  "excess  profits"  from  this 
figure;  he  also  can  make  other  adjustments 
for  "mine  depletlMi." 

Washington  does  have  one  direct  financial 
and  dljdomatlc  stake  In  the  matter:  If  the 
companies  don't  like  Chile's  terms,  they  may 
throw  in  the  towel  and  Instead  eoUect  their 
Insurance  from  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corp..  a  tT.S.  government-supported 
agency. 

If  this  happened,  the  government  Itself 
would  be  billing  Allende.  "This  would  make 
the  United  States  Into  a  collection  agency." 
an  American  spokesman  explains,  "and  that 
isnt  the  sort  of  thing  that  satisfactory  rela- 
tions are  made  of." 

Chile's  Impending  takeover  of  properties 
held  by  U.S.  oopper  Interests  Is  now  the  most 
active  Issue  between  the  two  countries.  But 
despite  Nixon's  hands-off  policy,  internal  de- 
velopments in  Chile  could  also  have  major 
consequences  for  U.S.-Chllean  relations. 

While  Allende  tries  to  carry  out  his  "peace- 
ful revo'utlon"  at  home,  his  progress  may  be 
frustraied  as  more  radical  leftists  try  to  speed 
up  the  process  and  conservatives  mount  new 
efforts  to  slow  It  down. 

Economic  hardships,  which  also  threaten 
the  country,  would  make  matters  still  worse. 

One  prospect,  considered  by  Zblgnlew 
Brzezlnskl.  a  leading  U.S.  authority  on  Com- 
miinlst  affairs.  Is  truly  black.  He  has  STig- 
gested  that  "the  Internal  dynamics  In  Chile 
are  likely  to  polarize  the  country  and  Intro- 
duce a  vicious  spiral;  the  filght  of  capital  vrill 
compel  the  government  to  tighten  the  belt; 
internal  dlfQcultles  will  prompt  charges  of 
sabotage:  repression  will  heighten  political 
insecurity;  heightened  Insecurity  may  lead 
either  to  a  left  dictatorship  or  a  belated  mili- 
tary coup." 

While  Brzezlnskl's  picture  Is  overdrawn  be- 
cause it  falls  to  account  for  the  durabUlty 
of  Chile's  democratic  tradition.  It  does  high- 
light the  trouble  spots. 

Under  pressure.  Allende  might  very  well 
make  more  concessions  to  his  left  than  he 
does  to  his  right.  After  all,  the  radicals  on 
his  left  are  part  of  his  coalition;  the  con- 
servatives eure  not. 

The  radicals  could  not  prevail  on  domestic 
Issues  without  running  up  against  strong 
pressures  for  moderation  from  the  coalition's 
Communists,  who  prefer  orderly  change.  But 
both  groups  have  one  thing,  at  least.  In 
common:  They  are  more  antagonistic  toward 
the  United  States  than  Allende  Is  himself. 

The  radicals  emulate  Castro's  revolution, 
with  many  contending  that  revolutionary 
change  can  come  to  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica— even  Chile  itself — only  through  violence. 
The  party-line  Communists,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  non-violent;  but  they  have  a  strong 
penchant  for  blaming  most  problems  on 
U.S.  Imperialism. 

If  Allende  succumbs  to  pressures  from 
either  group,  the  government  might  take  a 
more  antagonistic  an  antl-Amerlcan  line  In 
the  future. 

Recent  developments  regarding  coppwr 
show  one  way  that  the  hardliners  may  affect 
U.S.-Chllean  relations. 

A  month  ago.  It  was  thought  that  Allende 
and  the  Cerro  Corp.  had  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  the  compensation  Chile  would  pay 
for  nationalization  of  the  company's  Rio 
Blanco  mine.  The  payment  was  to  be  about 
t5S  million.  This  agreement  has  fallen 
throvigh,    however — vetoed,    apparently,    by 


hardliners  In  Allende's  coalition  who  said  the 
figure  was  too  high. 

Last  week  Allende  appeared  to  be  moving 
even  closer  to  a  hawkish  position  as  he 
charged  the  Anaconda  and  Kennecott  com- 
panies with  profiteering  and  mismanagement. 

Allegations  like  these  fit  the  Brzezlnskl 
thesis  about  "charges  of  sabotage."  They  also 
give  Chile  an  excuse  to  pay  minimal  com- 
pensation to  the  Americans. 

If  Allende  can  stlU  avoid  antagonizing  these 
U.S.  interests  on  the  copper  Issue,  or  at 
least  avoid  hostility  toward  Washington 
on  other  matters,  and  If  Washington  rec- 
ognizes that  other  issues.  In  the  long  run, 
are  more  Important  to  its  Interests  than  cop- 
per, then  relations  may  remain  on  an  even 
keel  and  continue  to  be  "more  relaxed  and 
sophisticated  than  a  lot  of  people  would  have 
anticipated." 


GENOCIDE:   SUITABLE  FOR  GEN- 
ERAL AUDIENCES? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  Michael  J.  Arlen,  Jr., 
published  a  volume  of  his  New  Yorker 
magazine  commentaries  on  television 
coverage  of  the  war  in  Indochina.  The 
book  was  entitled  "The  Living  Room 
War." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Arlen's  writings.  But  I  do 
believe  that  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
ponder  for  a  moment  the  significance  of 
his  book's  title.  He  was  referring  to  the 
phenomenon  of  being  able  to  watch  actu- 
al combat  scenes  from  the  Asian  theater 
on  the  evening  news,  while  munching  on 
a  TV  dinner  amidst  the  comforts  of 
home. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Arlen  suggests  that 
we  in  the  home  audience  tend  to  become 
inured  to  the  film  clips  of  war  brutality. 
After  all,  violence  on  the  news  programs 
is  only  sandwiched  in  between  episodes 
of  violence  (mi  the  many  espionage,  west- 
ern, and  fictional-combat  entertainment 
programs  on  the  airwaves. 

We  Americans  have  lately  been  ac- 
cused of  becoming  insensitive  to  violence 
and  brutality.  Although  television  has 
brought  us  closer  to  the  violence  of 
everyday  life  by  enabling  us  to  watch  it 
on  video  tape,  it  has  also  pacified  our  nat- 
ural sense  of  outrage  by  making  violence 
seem  almost  acceptable.  Or  we  may  think 
that  violence  is  certainly  imacceptable, 
that  it  should  be  heartUy  condemned, 
but  alas,  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent 
it. 

We  become  resigned  to  the  use  of  vio- 
lence, and  that  sense  of  resignation  can  be 
as  tragic  as  the  act  of  violence  itself.  That 
is  why  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  soon.  This  treaty 
would  establish  genocide  as  an  interna- 
tional crime  and  create  procedures  for 
trial  and  punishment  of  violators.  I  be- 
lieve that  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  reawaken  our 
citizens  to  the  kinds  of  horrible  crimes 
against  which  the  Allies  fought  so  cou- 
rageously during  the  Second  World  War. 

The  Genocide  Convention  was  inspired 
by  civilized  man's  outrage  at  the  infa- 
mous crimes  perpetrated  against  masses 
of  Innocent  people.  Civilized  nations 
vowed  never  to  forget  the  criminal  acts 
which  took  place  during  that  time,  and 
further  vowed  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  those  awful  events. 
That  is  why  over  70  nations  have  ofB- 
clally  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention. 


It  Is  time  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  same  step.  It  Is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  Join  the  world  community  In 
reaffirming  our  opposition  to  the  crime 
of  genocide. 

In  one  of  his  more  frequently  quoted 
remarks,  the  French  philosopher  Albert 
Camus  wrote: 

Perhaps  we  cannot  prevent  this  from  being 
a  world  In  which  children  are  tortured,  but 
we  oan  reduce  the  number  of  tortured  chU- 
dren.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  who  will  do  this? 

By  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention, 
the  Senate  will  show  to  the  world  that 
the  United  States  has  risen  to  this  noble 
challenge. 

REVENUE  SHARING  AND  ITS 
ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  best  discussions  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  revenue  sharing  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  has  Just  been  published  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration and  the  John  C.  Lincoln  Institute, 
of  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  two  organizations  convened  26 
leaders  in  the  public  administration 
field — including  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government — or  a 
3-day  seminar  at  Hartford  to  discuss 
what  they  called  "the  federalism  crisis." 
They  debated  the  merits  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, welfare  reform,  and  expansion  of 
categorical  grant  programs  as  alternative 
responses  of  that  crisis. 

At  the  end  of  the  seminar,  a  statement 
wEis  prepared  summarizing  the  consensus 
of  the  participants.  They  concluded  that 
the  general  revenue  sharing  proposal  of 
the  Nixon  administration  should  be  sub- 
stantially rewritten,  if  it  is  passed  at  all. 
They  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  as- 
sumption by  the  Federal  Government  of 
full  responsibility  for  pubUc  assistance. 
And  they  favored  expansion  of  the  cate- 
gorical grant  system,  along  with  con- 
solidation of  the  categories  Into  block 
grants  along  the  lines  of — but  not  neces- 
sarily going  as  far  as — the  President's 
special  revenue  sharing  proposals. 

The  seminar  discussions  were  based 
upon  three  papers,  by  Prof.  York  Wlll- 
bem  of  Indiana  University,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Murray  L. 
Weidenbaum,  and  Lyle  C.  Fitch,  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
which  is  located  in  New  York  City.  The 
summary  of  the  views  of  the  seminar  was 
prepared  by  James  L.  Sundquist,  a  senior 
fellow  of  the  Brookings  Institution  here 
in  Washington. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  Mr.  Sundqulst's  summary.  I  am 
advised  that  the  publication  containing 
aU  four  papers  Is  available  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  upon  request,  from 
the  National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration. 1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Revtntte  Sharing  aitd  Its  Alternattves  :    A 
RxposT   From   tbk   Haxttord   Seminar 

(By  James  L.  Sundquist) 
If  the  twenty-six  men  who  met  In  Hartford. 
Connecticut,  over  three  June  days  to  discuss 
the  crisis  in  American  federalism  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  profession  of  public  adminis- 
tration, then  It  Is  that  profession's  considered 


Judgment  that  President  Nixon's  proposal 
for  general  revenue  sharing  Is  not  weU-de- 
slgned  to  overcome  the  strains  and  weak- 
nesses In  the  federal  system. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  fourteen  hours 
of  Intensive  discussion  and  debate,  most  of 
the  participants  could  be  counted  In  two 
groups:  thoee  who  approved  general  revenue 
sharing  but  favored  major  changes  In  the 
Administration  bill,  and  thoee  who  would 
abandon  general  revenue  sharing  altogether 
and  seek  to  provide  additional  federal  assist- 
ance to  states  and  local  governments  through 
other  means. 

As  one  of  thoee  means,  the  Seminar  as  a 
whole  enthuslas^ioally  endorsed  welfare  re- 
form. It  was  all  but  unanimous  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  assume  full  adminis- 
trative responslbUlty  for  public  assistance,  as 
the  President  has  proposed  In  his  Family  As- 
sistance Program,  and  should  assume  greater 
financial  responslbUlty  as  well,  at  least  on 
the  scale  he  has  recommended. 

Most  of  the  participants  also  favored  ex- 
pansion of  the  existing  categorical  grant  sys- 
tem as  a  means  of  extending  federal  assist- 
ance, and  they  favored  as  a  general  principle 
the  consolidation  of  narrow  categories  into 
broader  "block  grants,"  along  the  lines  of — 
but  not  necessarily  going  as  far  as — the  Pres- 
ident's "special  revenue  sharing"  proposals.' 

On  the  whole,  there  was  more  agreement 
than  disagreement  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions. The  Seminar  had  little  trouble 
agreeing  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each  of  the  three  principal  alterna- 
tive ways  of  providing  additional  federal  aid 
to  state  and  local  governments.  The  dis- 
agreement was  on  the  values  assigned  by  In- 
dividual participants  to  those  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Practitioners  and  stu- 
dents of  public  administration  can  claim 
no  particular  superiority  In  making  value 
Judgments.  But  If  they  can  assert  a  special 
competence  to  assess  the  consequences  of 
particular  choices  upon  the  federal  system, 
then  the  points  of  consensus  or  near-con- 
sensus that  were  developed  in  the  discussion, 
and  the  points  of  non-consensus  that  re- 
mained at  the  end.  are  wcHth  attention. 

What  follows  Is  an  attempt  to  Identify 
those  points.  It  Is  labeled  a  report  from, 
rather  than  of,  the  Hartford  Seminar,  since 
it  was  neither  prepared  nor  reviewed  by 
the  conferees  collectively.  It  is,  however, 
based  upon  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings, 
and  the  rapporteur  aJso  had  the  advice  of 
Seminar  participants  who  reviewed  an  initial 
draft. 

Three  papers  served  as  points  of  departtire 
for'  the  several  stages  of  the  discussion — 
Tork  WUlbern's  outline  of  what  Is  wrong  with 
the  federal  system;  Murray  Weldenbaum's 
description  of  the  Nixon  revenue  sharing 
plan;  and  Lyle  Fitch's  analjrsls  of  alternatives 
to  that  plan.  The  response  of  the  Seminar  to 
general  revenue  sharing  and  to  the  two 
principal  alternative  ways  of  aiding  state 
and  local  governments — welfare  reform  and 
expansion  of  categorical  grants— will  be 
summarized  In  that  order. 

GsmxAi.  r«vnub  sasuira 
Weidenbaum   based  his  case  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal on  four  arguments: 


'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  seminar,  each 
participant  was  asked  to  express  his  views  in 
answer  to  a  general  question:  Olven  the  ap- 
proximately $9  bUllon  set  aside  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  major  new  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  governments  (general 
revenue  sharing,  $3.7  billion,  and  welfare  re- 
form. %RZ  bUllon),  how  should  that  money 
be  used  to  get  the  best  rusults?  The  above 
generalizations  as  to  the  views  of  the  Semi- 
nar, and  other  generalizations  that  appear  be- 
I.- ,. ,  are  based  on  the  responses  to  that  ques- 
*^lon.  as  well  as  on  comments  made  during 
the  three  days  of  discussion. 


(1)  It  would  ameliorate  the  "flacal  mis- 
match" between  needs  and  resources. 

(2)  It  would  Improve  the  progresslvlty 
of    the   national    tax    system   as   a   whole, 

(3)  It  would  encourage  government  re- 
form. 

(4)  It  wotild  decentralize  power  from 
Washington  to  the  states  and  localities. 

The  Seminar  agreed  that  the  first  three  of 
these  are  desirable  objectives.  If  they  are  In 
fact  served  by  general  revenue  sharing.  But 
the  f  ourOi  provoked  a  debate  over  basic  prin- 
ciples that  remained  unresolved.  Weiden- 
baum, In  urging  decentralization  to  "reverse 
the  course  of  recent  history,"  contended  that 
many  of  what  have  been  labeled  national 
problems — virater  poUutlon  control,  for  ex- 
ample— are  really  local  problems.  The  at- 
tempt to  solve  local  problems  from  Washing- 
ton, he  argued,  had  attenuated  state  and  lo- 
cal governments,  reducing  them  to  the  role 
of  agents  of  the  national  government.  He  was 
supported  by  some  who  deplored  the  Incom- 
p>etence  of  the  federal  government  In  dis- 
charging the  reeponsibUitles  It  hsul  assimied. 
The  national  government  Is  handicapped  by 
weak  party  discipline,  by  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, by  deadlocks  between  the  President  and 
the  Oongreee,  by  cumbersome  bureaucratic 
processes.  "It  is  the  izxablllty  of  the  national 
government  to  deal  with  problems  that  gives 
revenue  sharing  Its  plauslbUlty,"  observed 
John  Shannon. 

Defenders  of  recent  history  responded  that 
states  and  cities,  too.  suffer  from  the  Uls  that 
handicap  the  national  government — policy- 
making deadlocks,  inertia,  and  administrative 
Incompetence.  They  contended  that  state  and 
local  governments  had  In  fact  not  been  weak- 
ened but  strengthened  and  broadened  by  be- 
ing thrust  into  new  fields  of  action.  In  any 
case,  national  leadership  In  setting  national 
priorities  and  coping  with  current  problems 
was  Indispensable. 

Perhaps  the  consensus  on  tills  question,  If 
one  were  reached,  was  that  Ideological  dispu- 
tation was  fruitless.  Moreover,  it  could  only 
damage  the  revenue  sharing  cause.  Among 
those  who  support  the  view  that  only  the 
national  government  can  set  national  priori- 
ties are  many  who  are  prepared  to  accept 
revenue  sharing  as  itself  serving  a  high-pri- 
ority national  purpose  and  hence  not  incom- 
patible with  their  philosophy.  To  present  the 
proposal  as  a  rejection  of  that  philosophy  is 
to  alienate  potential  support. 

So  that  Seminar  terminated  quickly  the 
Ideological  debate  and  concentrated  Instead 
upon  a  consideration  of  how  weU  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue  sharing  proposal  serves  the 
first  three  of  Weldenbaum's  objectives.  Is  It 
the  best  Instrument  for  correcting  the  fiscal 
mismatch — Indeed,  does  It  define  the  mis- 
match properly?  Is  it  the  beet  means  of  Im- 
proving the  equity  of  the  tax  system?  Is  It 
the  most  effective  device  for  bringing  about 
governmental  refcom?  The  consensus  In  each 
case,  for  reasons  that  will  be  set  forth  In  the 
appropriate  section  below,  vras  In  the 
negative. 

THX  nSCAI,  MISMATCH 

The  term  "fiscal  mismatch"  refers  to  the 
contention  that  states  and  local  govern- 
ments face  far  greater  difficulty  than  does 
the  federal  government  in  raising  revenues 
to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  them.  This 
disparity  goes  back  to  the  nature  of  the  two 
taxing  systems.  As  the  national  Income  rises, 
the  taxes  upon  which  the  federal  government 
mainly  relies  (individual  and  corx>orate  in- 
come taxes)  rise  automatically  at  a  rate 
faster  than  Income.  whUe  those  upon  which 
state  and  local  governments  depend  most 
heavUy  (sales  and  property  taxes)  rise.  In 
the  aggregate,  at  a  rate  slower  than  the  na- 
tional Income.  Thus  the  federal  government, 
as  the  economy  has  grown  in  the  postwar 
years,  has  fotmd  it  possible  to  reduce  Its  tax 
rates  repeatedly;  tax  exits  since  1964  amount 
to  $25  Ulllon  annually,  at  current .  Income 


levels.'  On  the  other  hand,  state  and  local 
governments  have  been  forced  to  raise  their 
tax  rates  at  regular  intervals  ever  since  1945, 
Just  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  and  main- 
tain a  constant  level  of  services. 

City  Manager  John  Wentz  put  the  case  for 
the  dtles: 

"City  officials  are  not  advocating  revenue 
sharing  in  the  sense  of  raiding  Uncle  Sam's 
pocketbook,  because  It's  worn  thin,  too.  and 
we  know  It.  It's  Just  that,  somehow  or  other, 
the  cities  need  to  be  tied  to  an  automatically- 
escalating  revenue  base.  It's  Just  coincidence, 
perhaps,  that  that  happens  to  be  the  Income 
tax  as  structured  and  collected  by  the  federal 
government.  It  isnt  that  dtles  particularly 
like  to  go  to  the  federal  government;  it's 
Just  that  they  will  be  tinderfunded  as  long 
as  they  are  tied  to  a  revenue  base  that  doesn't 
grow  at  about  the  same  rate  as  expenditures 
Increase  for  oontlnuing  established  service 
levels." 

The  cities'  plea  encountered  some  mis- 
givings, expressed  by  various  members  along 
these  lines: 

1.  The  "crisis  of  the  cities"  is  overstated. 
Sure,  it  is  painful  for  city  officials  to  reduce 
budget  requests,  deny  wage  increases,  and 
raise  taxes,  but  most  cities  have  been  able 
to  balance  their  budgets  and  stlU  maintain 
an  adequate  level  of  services. 

2.  Insofar  as  cities  are  in  trouble.  It  Is  in 
part  their  own  fault  and  within  their  power 
to  remedy.  They  have  yielded  too  readily 
to  excessive  wage  and  salary  demands,  and 
they  have  failed  to  insist  upon  reasonable 
standards  of  productivity.  The  normal  work- 
week In  the  dty  of  Newark,  as  an  example.  Is 
thirty  hours.  Unrestricted  funds  to  dtles 
wotild  contribute  to  salary  and  wage  infla- 
tion because  the  supply  of  local  government 
services  tends  to  be  inelastic.  "Where  funds 
are  at  hand,  or  where  people  have  the  idea 
they  can  get  funds  without  going  to  the  tax- 
payer, there  is  much  greater  pressure  from 
the  negotiating  parties — such  as  unions — 
than  there  is  where  they  have  to  go  directly 
to  the  taxpayers."  James  Norton  argued. 
"And  the  pK>ssiblllty  of  changing  programs 
is  much  lees  If  you  have  to  do  it  out  of  un- 
restricted funds.  So  free  money  la  not  going 
to  show  up  significantly  either  in  program 
changes  or  in  increased  productivity." 

8.  The  states  have  both  the  re^wnslbUlty 
and  the  resources  to  rescue  their  dtles.  Not 
only  are  they  abdicating  their  reqxmsibility 
to  the  cities  but  they  are  compounding  their 
default  by  asking  for  additional  federal  as- 
sistance themselves.  If  the  people  of  the 
other  forty  states  made  as  great  a  tax  effort 
as  thoee  in  the  ten  states  vrtth  the  greatest 
effort.  Arthur  Pefferman  pointed  out.  they 
would  raise  another  $18  billion  for  state  and 
local  purposes. 

4.  The  "crisis"  Is  therefore  not  Just  a 
money  crisis  but  also  what  WlUlam  Boblnson 
called  a  "crisis  of  citizen  support" — political 
as  well  as  fiscal.  City  executives  do  not  enjoy 
enough  dtizen  support  for  their  taxing  sys- 
tems, which  are  chaUenged  on  equity 
grounds  and  yet  must  be  turned  to  for  an- 
nual rate  increases.  Nor  have  the  cities  been 
able  to  muster  the  political  will  In  their  re- 
spective states  to  cope  vrith  growing  urban 
problems. 

6.  But  the  national  government,  whatever 
Its  political  wUl,  does  not  have  unlimited  re- 
sources either.  It  is  currently  running  a  large 
deficit,  and  its  fiscal  outlook  Is  far  less  fa- 
vorable than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  revenue  sharing  idea  was  first  put  for- 
ward. Moreover,  if  It  assumes  responsibility 
for  solving  the  \irban  crisis,  that  will  only 
set  back  the  day  when  city  and  state  govern- 
ments vrlU  come  to  grips  with  problems  of 
productivity.  Inflation,  and  Inadequate  reve- 
nue systems. 


'  Increaaes  In  social  security  taxee  have 
offset  part  of  this  loss. 
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Despite  these  wldely-sb&red  misgivings, 
ttie  Seminar  did  not  deny  that  a  mismatch, 
in  some  form  and  to  some  degree,  does  In 
fact  exist.  Nobody  proposed  that  the  pleas  of 
the  cities  be  8liiq>ly  rejected  outright  and 
the  federal  funds  now  set  aside  for  revenue 
sharing  diverted  into  another  round  of  fed- 
eral tax  reduction.  If  the  "czlsU"  Is  not  uni- 
versal, at  least  many  central  cities— over- 
whelmed with  the  problems  of  a  poverty 
population  as  affluent  taxpayers  have  fled  to 
the  suburbs — are  in  what  Wlllbem  called 
their  "death  throes"  and  desperately  need  a 
financial  transfusion,  and  all  cities  are 
trapped  by  reliance  on  revenue  souroea  In- 
sensitive to  fluctuations  in  the  economy. 
While  instances  of  excessive  salary  and  wage 
Increases  can  be  cited,  that  U  certainly  not 
the  whole  of  the  problem,  and  the  facta 
about  wage  levels  are  by  no  means  clear; 
some  increases  have  been  necessary  to  bring 
underpaid  public  eic4>loye«s  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  their  counterparts  In  the  private 
economy.  So  some  help,  at  least.  Is  justified, 
and  only  the  federal  government  is  likely  to 
provide  It.  Even  if  the  problem  Is  conceded 
to  be.  in  large  measure,  a  disparity  of  po- 
litical rather  than  fiscal  resources,  then  that 
too  Is  a  fact  of  life,  and  the  superior  political 
resources  of  the  national  community  should 
be  utilized  to  cope  with  the  problems  that 
states  and  cities  have  lacked  the  will  to  solve. 

Moreover,  the  fiscal  plight  of  state  and 
local  government  la  in  part  a  reflection  of  the 
national  government's  own  default,  for  some 
of  the  heavy  burden  placed  on  those  levels — 
notably  welfare  and  education  costs — are  for 
functions  that  are  logically  national  respon- 
slbUlties.  The  logical  justification  for  the 
property  tax,  argued  Carleton  Sharpe,  is  to 
pay  for  services  that  benefit  property.  Wel- 
fare and  education  are  services  to  people,  not 
to  property.  They  are  "equality  of  opportu- 
nity" functions  (in  Wilbur  Thompson's 
words)  or  "redistribution  of  wealth"  func- 
tions (In  Howard  Hallman's),  and  opportu- 
nity should  be  equalised,  or  wealth  redis- 
tributed, not  just  locally  but  nationally. 

So  the  Seminar  was  unanimous  that  some 
kind  of  federal  action  was  demanded.  But 
Insofar  as  local  fiscal  problems  arise  because 
inappropriate  functions — that  is.  welfare  and 
education — are  made  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  local  government,  the  solution  is 
not  to  pass  funds  down  to  the  localities  to 
help  them  support  those  functions,  but 
rather  to  reallocate  upward  the  basic  finan- 
cial responsibility.  The  Seminar  therefore 
gave  its  specific  support  to  the  proposed  re- 
allocation of  responsibility  for  public  as- 
sistance, discussed  below. 

Even  when  that  action  is  taken,  some  de- 
gree of  mismatch  will  remain.  But  to  cope 
with  It,  the  Seminar  would  prescribe  a  course 
quite  different  from  the  one  the  President 
had  followed. 

The  prime  weakness  in  the  Nixon  plan,  In 
the  majority  view,  was  that  It  dealt  with 
only  one  aspect  of  the  fiscal  mismatch,  and 
perhaps  not  even  the  most  important  one. 
While  it  would  serve  to  reduce  the  disparity 
between  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
totality  of  state  and  local  governments  on 
the  other,  it  would  do  nothing  at  all  to  over- 
come the  enormous  diq>aritles  among  the 
fragmented  local  jurisdictions  that  make  up 
metropolitan  areas.  If  the  central  cities  had 
access  to  the  resources  of  the  rich  suburbs 
that  surround  them,  most  of  them  would 
need  no  additional  federal  assistance.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  "almost  an  obscenity,"  as 
one  participant  called  it,  for  a  federal  reve- 
nue sharing  plan  to  give  as  much — or  nearly 
as  much — asalstanoe  per  capita  to  the  rich 
enclave  of  Edina,  Minnesota,  as  to  Minnea- 
polis, and  even  more  to  Beverly  Hills,  Califor- 
nia, than  to  Los  Angeles  (even  though  these 
are  exceptional  cases) .  Inclusion  of  the 
Edinaa  and  Beverly  Hills  among  the  bene- 


ficiaries of  revenue  sharing  might  be  required 
as  a  matter  of  political  tactics,  the  Seminar 
acknowledged,  but  It  could  be  defended  on 
grounds  of  equity.  Leaving  political  oonalder- 
ations  aside,  the  members  all  but  unani- 
mously agreed  that  "the  money  should  go 
where  the  needs  are."  The  needs  were  In  the 
central  cities;  the  limited  available  funds 
should  be  concentrated  there.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  agree  on  any  single  distribution 
formula:  to  make  more  money  available  for 
the  central  citlee,  some  would  simply  sub- 
stitute a  formula  vrhlch  gave  far  greater 
weight  to  need,  but  others  would  eliminate 
entirely  certain  classes  of  beneficiaries. 
Fewer  than  a  third  of  the  participants 
favored  general  revenue  sharing  aid  to  state 
govenmients.  Only  the  same  proportion 
would  support  aid  for  all  local  jxirlsdictlons. 
The  two-thirds.  If  they  suppwled  general 
revenue  sharing  at  all,  would  confine  It  to 
the  needy  cities  or,  at  meet,  cities  and  rural 
areas  that  demcHistrated  need. 

The  preference  for  needy  clOee  over  needy 
states  reflected  another  point  of  consensus  or 
near -consensus :  the  states  have  It  within 
their  power  to  solve  their  own  problems, 
while  the  citlee  do  not.  Moot  state  govern- 
ments, dominated  by  rtiral  and  suburban 
Interests,  not  only  have  refused  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  their  desperate  cities  but  have  also 
failed  to  reorganise  local  government  so  that 
the  cities  can  help  themselves.  They  have 
acquiesced  in  the  fragmentation  of  local  gov- 
ernment that  has  permitted  aflluent  residents 
In  each  metropolitan  area  to  flee  the  central 
cities  for  suburban  tax  enclaves  and  thus 
escape  responsibility  for  shouldering  their 
share  of  the  fiscal  burdens  of  the  area.  If  the 
federal  government  gives  aid  to  communities 
made  up  of  persona  dodging  their  responsi- 
bilities, it  will  be  tmderwrltlng  that  unde- 
sirable trend  and  "rlgidifylng  the  fragmenta- 
tion." 

Proponents  of  including  the  states  among 
the  beneficiaries  argued  that  to  exclude  them 
would  be  to  encourage  them  to  diveet  them- 
selves even  further  of  responsibility  for  ur- 
ban problems.  The  object,  they  contended, 
should  be  just  the  opposite — and  that  course 
holds  promise,  for  many  states  are  alreckdy 
assisting  local  jurisdictions  in  a  significant 
and  constructive  way.  (New  York,  for  in- 
stance, has  a  tftOO  million  revenue  sharing 
program  to  aid  Its  own  local  governments.) 
Altogether,  the  states  now  provide  ten  times 
as  much  aid  to  local  governments  as  does 
the  federal  government.  Cutting  off  the 
growth  of  those  resources  would  be  a  major 
loss. 

Moreover,  the  states,  if  they  are  not 
brought  to  change  their  attitudes,  hold 
enormous  power  to  thwart  the  cities.  If  the 
aid  goea  only  to  the  cities,  the  states  can 
simply  cut  back  on  present  assistance  so 
that  nothing  will  be  gained.  "By-pass  the 
states  completely,  and  there  are  a  hundred 
and  one  ways  that  they  can  take  it  out  on 
local  government,"  commented  Shannon.  "It 
will  be  the  night  of  the  long  knives.  The  cities 
cannot  afford  to  become  wards  of  the  federal 
government."  And  perhape  a  factor  contrib- 
uting to  the  states'  lack  of  leadership  is 
financial  stringency  that  has  Inhibited  Imag- 
inative new  departures  in  urban  policy; 
revenue  sharing  would  thus  be  a  key  to  re- 
leasing the  energies  of  the  states. 

Plnally,  if  the  federal  system  is  a  "sys- 
tem" at  all.  It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  pieces  of  the  problem  separately — 
without  taking  Into  account  that  those 
pieces  must  be  put  back  together  to  operate 
effectively  as  a  system. 

But  the  majority  was  unconvinced.  The 
states,  in  the  majority  view,  are  not  standing 
by  with  Innovative  measures.  Just  waiting 
for  funds.  Some  participants  expressed  pro- 
found akepticism  that  state  government  can 
ever  be  reoriented  toward  a  oonoam  for  urban 
problems,  no  matter  what  the  federal  govam- 
ment  may  do;  for  some  reaaona  that  ara  Uttle 


imderstood  beyond  the  speciUatlon  in  the 
Wlllbem  paper,  the  combination  of  political 
forces  that  comes  together  at  the  state  level 
seems  to  be  inherently  and  Inevitably  less 
responsive  to  the  large  cities  than  thoae  that 
ooma  together  at  the  national  level.  Moat 
sutes,  Oeorge  Oraham  suggested,  "have  loat 
the  habit  of  mind,  the  capacity,  the  willing- 
ness to  be  effective  governing  agents,  in  the 
sense  that  they  take  inlUatlve,  address  prob- 
lems positively,  and  devise  prognuns."  Domi- 
nic DelOuldloe  thought  the  states  would  be 
slow  to  create  strong  metropolitan  govern- 
ments that  would  "present  elected  state  of- 
ficials, particularly  governors,  with  a  direct 
challenge  in  terms  of  power  and  Influence 
within  the  state."  The  national  government 
should  recognize,  then,  that  city  problems 
have  to  be  solved  through  the  combined  ini- 
tiative of  local  and  national  leadership,  and 
that  combination  can  best  be  effected 
through  direct  relationahlps  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  cities  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  states.  Other  participants  did  not 
accept  this  line  of  argument  but  would  ex- 
clude the  states  on  the  narrower  ground  that 
the  cities'  needs  were  so  urgent  that  the  lim- 
ited funds  should  not  be  divided  with  the 
states.  Little  of  the  states'  share  It  was  as- 
sumed, would  "trickle  down"  to  the  cities. 

TAX    XQTTrrT 

No  one  denied  that  general  revenue  sharing 
would  help  to  preserve  the  progresslvlty  of 
the  national  tax  system.  Insofar  as  it  fore- 
stalled cuts  in  progressive  federal  taxes  and 
retarded  Increases  in  regressive  state  and 
local  taxes.  But  a  given  amount  of  federal 
assistance  to  state  and  local  governments, 
whether  $3.7  billion  or  $fi  billion  or  more, 
would  have  approximately  the  same  effect  In 
any  form  in  which  It  came — provided  it  was 
not  flnanced  by  adoption  of  a  regressive  fed- 
eral tax,  such  as  a  value-added  levy — and  an 
increase  in  federal  aid.  by  Itself,  would  ap- 
preciably Improve  the  present  degree  of  pro- 
gresslvlty. That  would  depend  upon  the  sub- 
stitution of  progressive  taxes  for  regressive 
ones,  primarily  at  the  state  level,  and  neither 
the  revenue  sharing  plan  nor  Its  alternatives 
would  Influence  the  statee  to  recast  their 
revenue  systems. 

TO  thoee  who  felt  most  strongly  about  the 
objective  of  tax  equity,  the  failure  to  seize 
upon  the  opportunity  to  bring  about  state 
tax  reform  was  a  major  weakness  in  the 
President's  revenue  sharing  program — as  well 
as  in  most  of  the  modifications  of  that  pro- 
posal currently  under  discussion.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  broad  new  form  of  flnandal 
assistance  Into  the  intergovernmental  system 
presents  a  chance  to  Influence  state  and  local 
tax  structures  that  may  never  appear  again. 
Yet,  aa  proposed,  the  revenue  sharing  plan 
Is  not  made  contingent  upon  tax  reform.  It 
contains  no  requirement,  or  even  any  incen- 
tive, for  states  that  have  failed  to  adopt 
progressive  Income  taxes  to  do  so.  It  provides 
no  bonuses  for  thoee  that  have.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  does  offer  rewards  for  greater 
tax  effort,  but  it  gives  the  same  reward  to 
states  that  Increase  taxea  falling  heavily  on 
the  poor  as  to  thoae  that  Increase  taxes 
borne  mainly  by  the  affluent.  It  does  nothing 
to  bring  about  professlonallzation,  and 
equalization.  In  property  tax  assessment.  It 
woiUd  be  a  simple  matter,  contended  Laszlo 
Ecker-Racz,  to  devise  a  revenue  sharing  plan 
that  would  serve  these  purposes  of  tax  re- 
form (a  suggestion  the  Administration  has 
not  opposed) — but  it  would  mean  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle  that  revenue  sharing 
should  be  "\incondltlonal."  Ecker-Racz  also 
insisted  that  a  tax  credit  plan  could  readily 
be  developed  as  a  substitute  for  revenue  shar- 
ing, that  would  overcome  the  objections  set 
forth  in  Weldenbaum's  paper.* 
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•  See  hU  "The  Federal  Inoonw  Tax  Credit," 
Chapter  10  of  Federal-State-Local  Fiaeal  Re- 
lationthipa  (Tax  Institute  of  America,  1968). 


Tax  reform  la  only  one  aspect  of  govern- 
mental reform  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
The  Seminar  agreed  with  Wlllbern's  Identi- 
fication of  the  major  weaknesses  of  state  and 
local  government  and  agreed,  also,  that  one 
of  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  judging  any  reve- 
nue sharing  or  alternative  proposal  should  be 
its  effect  upon  those  weaknesses.  There  was 
little  sympathy  for  the  siiggeetion  that  the 
federal  government  should  refrain  from  pass- 
ing judgment  on  state  and  local  govem- 
menta  and  leave  it  entirely  to  them  to  Iden- 
tify their  own  shortcomings  and  deal  with 
them.  The  weaknesses  of  those  levels  of  gov- 
ernment are,  in  the  general  view,  so  impor- 
tant an  impediment  to  the  achievement  of 
national  objectives  that  they  are  In  them- 
selves a  national  problem  to  be  solved 
through  national  action.  Indeed,  it  is  those 
deficiencies  that  have  created  the  crisis  of 
federalism  that  the  federal  government  is 
now  moving,  through  revenue  sharing  or  an 
altamative,  to  meet.  It  would  be  folly,  the 
Seminar  held.  If  the  federal  government  in 
iwuring  out  funds  to  overcome  the  conse- 
quences of  those  deficiencies  did  nothing  to 
remove  the  causes.  As  a  condition  of  its 
grants,  the  federal  government  la  duty 
bound  to  make  certain  that  the  recipient 
administrative  organizations  attain  at  laast 
a  minimum  level  of  competence.  Yet  general 
revenue  sharing  ignores  that  necessity  and, 
in  the  view  of  many  Seminar  participanta, 
would  actually  reinforce  institutional  weak- 
nesses by  "handing  out  large  chunks  of 
money  to  Incompetent  organizations." 

There  is  much  precedent  for  federal  action 
to  bring  about  reform  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. These  preoedenta  were  cited: 

(II  Merit  systems  have  been  reqiiired  In 
agencies  administering  federally  aided  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Planning  has  been  required  as  the  basis 
for  grant  applications,  and  planning  agencies 
have  been  financially  assisted. 

(3)  Councils  of  Government  (OOOs)  and 
metropolitan  planning  agencies,  with  author- 
ity, have  been  created  or  strengthened  as  the 
result  of  financial  assistance  and  require- 
menta  that  applications  for  federal  granta  be 
reviewed  by  such  bodies. 

(4)  Muati-county  bodies  have  been  created 
in  nonmetropolitan  areas  by  state  and  local 
governmenta,  as  the  result  of  federal  Initia- 
tive and  assistance. 

(6)  Citizen  participation  in  planning  and 
administration  of  various  federally  aided  pro- 
grams has  been  a  federal  requirement. 

Individuals  might  disagree — and  they  did. 
In  the  Seminar — as  to  the  desirability  of  some 
of  these  requirements.  But  in  any  case  the 
efficacy  of  federal  intervention  has  been 
proved.  Through  carefully-deelgned  condi- 
tions Imposed  on  granta,  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  now  induce  reforms  of  many  other 
kinds.  It  can  move  to  strengthen  the  power 
and  administrative  capablUty  of  governors 
and  mayors.  It  can  require  an  adequate  fiscal 
effort  by  recipient  governmenta.  It  can  en- 
courage tax  reform.  It  can  provide  Induce- 
ments, Theodore  Smith  suggested,  for  sub- 
urban communities  to  accept  the  movement 
of  poor  people  out  of  the  central  cities.  It 
can  stimulate  state*  to  take  the  necessary  ini- 
tiative to  rational  tee — perhaps  through  two- 
tier  government — the  fragmented  govern- 
mental structures  In  metropolitan  areas.  It 
can  further  strengthen  the  emerging  multi- 
county  coordinating  bodies  in  nonmetropol- 
Itan  areas  and  encourage  the  establishment 
of  effective  substata  dlstrlcta  to  administer 
certain  functions.  "Profound,  fundamental, 
baals  institutional  reform"  Is  needed  In  local 
government,  Arthur  Naftalin  argued;  that 
requires  action  by  state  legislatures,  and  state 
action  will  not  occur  unless  the  federal  gov- 
ernment offers  "a  great,  big.  Irresistible 
carrot." 

A  general  revenue  sharing  program  might 
be  made  the  vehicle  for  federal  intervention 
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in  some  of  these  matters,  but  it  would  be  un- 
suitable for  most.  Many  of  the  structural  re- 
forms to  be  desired  are  too  specific  to  be  made 
conditions  of  a  broad  and  general  grant.  Fis- 
cal reform  would  be  appropriate;  revenue 
sharing  could  be  made  contingent,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  state  adoption  of  Income  taxes 
of  a  prescribed  degree  of  progresaiveness.  But 
even  in  the  fiscal  field,  a  more  direct  and 
probably  more  effective  way  to  bring  about 
the  professlonallzation  of  property  tax  as- 
sessment, for  example,  would  be  to  provide 
federal  asalstance  to  help  pay  the  salaries 
of  professional  assessors. 

The  participanta  expressed  little  support 
for  the  plan  of  Senator  Humphrey  and  Rep- 
resentative Reuss  to  require  the  develop- 
ment of  state  governmental  reform  plans  as 
a  condition  of  revenue  sharing.  Since  the 
state  plans  would  be  imenforceable,  the 
planning  process  would  be  only  an  exercise. 
For  most  types  of  governmental  reform  that 
the  national  government  might  elect  to 
foeter,  the  categorical  grant  system  provides 
the  most  suitable  and  effective  means. 

WELrAKX    BXPOaiC 

The  Seminar  was  unanimous  that  the  fed- 
eral government  shotild  assume  (a)  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  the  public  aasist- 
ance  program  that  is  now  administered  by 
the  states  and  (b)  greater  financial  respon- 
sibility for  that  troubled  program. 

A  majority  of  the  participanta  gave  wel- 
fare reform  a  higher  priority  than  general 
revenue  sharing  because  major  improve- 
ment Is  needed  in  the  welfare  system  as  an 
end  in  Itself,  quite  apart  from  the  fiscal 
relief  It  may  give  to  state  and  local  govern- 
menta. Fundamentally,  as  observed  earlier, 
wdfare  Is  a  national — not  a  state  or  local — 
problem  and  should  be  accepted  as  a  na- 
tional responsibility.  This  is  accomplished  in 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan  proposed  by  the 
President.  That  plan  places  an  income-re- 
distribution function  at  the  right  level  of 
government;  "the  local  community  Is  a  vary 
difficult  arena  in  which  to  negotiate  the 
transfer  of  wealth  trom  the  haves  to  the 
have-nota.  for  the  constituency  Is  too  nar- 
row," observed  Henry  Schmandt.  Not  only  la 
it  difficult  but  it  exacerbates  tensions  in  the 
community,  as  described  by  Fitch: 

"It  [local  administration  of  welfare]  gets 
In  the  way  of  the  whole  civic  process  and  the 
civic  debate.  The  dty  eooployees  say,  "Why 
can't  you  raise  our  salaries  instead  of  sup- 
porting thoee  welfare  deadbeate?"  Then, 
when  they  do  raise  the  salarlee,  the  tax  rate 
goes  up,  and  the  taxpayers  say,  "Why  do  we 
have  to  pay  higher  taxes  to  support  the  wel- 
fare deadbeata?"  The  fact  that  the  salary 
and  tax  questions  are  related  doesn't  come 
through,  and  the  whole  process  of  civic  con- 
frontation geta  more  muddled.  I  submit, 
largely  as  a  trial  balloon,  that  the  iMooess 
of  civic  debate  would  be  enormously  im- 
proved If  you  moved  this  and  other  InoHne- 
redlstrlbution  Issues  out  of  the  local  and  up 
to  the  federal  arena." 

In  accepting  national  responsibility  for 
welfare,  the  national  government  would  at 
once  raise  to  a  minimum  national  standard 
the  welfare  paymenta  in  those  states  that 
now  have  deplorably  low  levels  of  public 
assistance.  It  would  establish  uniform  rules 
for  eligibility.  It  would  extend  assistance 
for  the  first  time  to  the  wcvklng  poor.  And 
it  might  reduce  somewhat  the  migration  of 
the  indigent  from  the  present  low-standard 
states.  In  short,  the  assumption  at  welfare 
responsibility  by  the  natlozud  government 
has  the  effect  of  a  conditional  grant.  In  that 
It  acoompllahes  a  national  objective  while 
providing  financial  aid  as  well. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  statee,  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
federal-state  system.  Policy  directives  from 
Washington  to  the  states  are  profuse  and 
conflicting.  Federal  departmental  officials  say 
one  thing  and  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  au- 
ditors another.  "It's  a  long  history  of  negoti- 


ating back  and  forth,"  said  State  Auditor 
Ernest  Davis,  "and  state  legislatures  beconu 
increasingly  tired  of  i>elng  told,  "You  hav«  to 
do  this  because  the  federal  grant  requires  it.' 
Let's  get  the  states  out  of  this  business  of 
simply  being  the  sprinkler  head  through 
which  all  this  federal  largess  flows.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  a  federal  welfare  system — 
which  Is  what  we  have — then  let's  get  the 
states  out  of  It  altogether.  There  Is  no  reason 
for  us  to  be  there." 

As  a  form  of  financial  relief  for  state  and 
local  government,  however,  welfare  reform 
was  criticized  on  two  grounds.  First,  like  rev- 
enue sharing,  it  does  not  necessarily  channel 
the  federal  financial  assistance  to  the  places 
where  the  needs  are  greatest.  The  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee 
would  establish  a  uniform  national  standard 
of  $2400  for  a  family  of  four.  States  now  pay- 
ing less  than  that  amount  would  be  relieved 
of  their  entire  welfare  expenditure  but  states 
with  the  highest  standards  would  receive 
proportionally  less  financial  relief  (though 
In  many  cases  more  dollars) . 

But,  came  the  reply,  the  formula  approved 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmilttee  is  not  the 
final  one.  It  can  and  should  be  improved — 
this  year  If  possible,  certainly  in  future  years. 
By  any  of  several  wajrs,  financial  aid  coiild  be 
channeled  to  the  high-standard  states  that 
get  no  fiscal  help  from  the  bill  now  pending. 
One  way  would  be  to  raise  the  $3400  level.  A 
second  would  be  to  establish  differences  in 
paymenta  based  upon  living  coata  (high- 
standard  states  are  usually  also  high-living- 
cost  states) .  A  third  would  be  to  provide  for 
federal  assumption  of  all  or  part  of  the 
added  cost  of  maintaining  paymenta  in  the 
high-standard  states  at  their  present  levels. 
A  second  line  of  criticism  was  that  few 
cities  would  be  directly  helped  by  welfare 
reform,  for  welfare  Is  a  federal-state  or  fed- 
eral-state-county function.  To  this  the  ad- 
vocates responded  that  cities  would  get  some 
help  indirectly.  If  county  taxpayers  are 
relieved  of  welfare  ooeta  (less  than  ten 
percent  of  the  total  Is  paid  by  the  counties) . 
then  thoae  taxpayers  who  live  within  cities 
can  be  taxed  more  heavily  for  municipal 
functions  If  the  states  (which  provide  S6 
percent)  are  given  fiscal  relief  through  fed- 
eral assumption  of  welfare  burdens,  they 
would  be  in  a  better  poaltion  to  help  the 
cities.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  has  committed  himself  to  recom- 
mending that  any  such  relief  to  his  com- 
monwealth be  passed  on  to  local  jurisdictions 
through  state  assumption  of  reeponslblllty 
for  financing  education. 

However  slow,  imoertaln,  and  Indirect  any 
such  aid  to  the  cities  might  be,  it  was  note- 
worthy that  the  Seminar  appeared  rec^tlve 
to  the  argument  that  some  aid  would  "trickle 
down"  as  the  result  of  welfare  reform — even 
though  It  had  earUer  rejected  the  same  argu- 
ment when  It  was  advanced  In  support  of 
including  the  statee  among  the  beneflclarles 
of  general  revenue  sharing.  If  the  prospects 
of  any  direct  help  for  the  cities  as  a  result 
of  aid  to  the  states  is  the  same  In  either  case, 
the  explanation  for  the  difference  In  the 
Seminar's  reaction  must  lie  in  Ita  endorse- 
ment of  welfare  reform  as  a  basic  advance 
in  public  policy  and  administration  apart 
from  ita  flscal  impact.  Welfare  reform  ap- 
pealed to  the  participanta  precisely  because 
it  is  a  reform,  while  the  absence  of  any 
kind  of  structural  reform  in  iinrestrlcted 
revenue  sharing  made  It  less  attractive  as  an 
instrument  of  fiscal  aid. 

KXPAN8ION    or   CATKSOBICAL   GIANTS 

The  Seminar  agreed  with  the  criticisms 
of  categorical  granta  set  forth  in  the  Wlll- 
bem paper.  There  are  too  many  catagorlea. 
They  are  too  narrow,  lliey  are  too  rigid.  Many 
have  lost  their  relevance.  The  conditions 
Imposed  by  the  admlnlstratoca  are  too  de- 
tailed and  too  arbitrary.  They  result  In  red 
tape,  misunderstanding,  delay,  tension  and 
conflict  between  administrators  at  different 
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governmental  levels.  They  enliance  the 
authority  of  program  speclallsta  at  the  ez- 
penM  of  governors  and  mayors,  and  lend 
themaelves  to  Influence  and  control  by  spe- 
cial Interest  groups.  They  vitiate  local  plan- 
ning and  distort  local  priorities:  In  Hartford, 
said  John  Walsh,  $1.5  million  was  being 
spent  on  low-prlorlty  streets,  because  of  the 
availability  of  a  federal  grant,  while  hlgh- 
prtorlty  arterlals  were  neglected.  As  seen 
by  the  recipients,  the  categorical  grant  sys- 
tem has  the  Inherent  shortcoming  of  being 
categorical — It  provides  no  relief  for  the 
increasing  coets  of  basic  state  and  city  opera- 
tions that  do  not  fall  within  the  list  of  aided 
functions.  And  If  the  fund  distribution  at 
any  given  time  does  not  accord  with  state 
oc  local  Judgment  as  to  priorities,  neither 
does  It  embody  a  rational  balancing  of  needs 
from  the  national  perspective.  The  whole 
categorical  grant  system.  In  Norman  Lourie's 
summation,  reflects  "professional  self-inter- 
est rather  than  the  public  interest." 

Yet  two-thirds  of  the  seminar  participants 
advocated  expansion  of  the  total  volume  of 
categorical  grants.  Some  of  those  specified 
their  favorite  categories — education,  anti- 
pollution programs,  urban  programs,  or 
something  else — but  all  of  them  saw  a  need 
tor  the  national  govenmient  to  establish 
national  objectives,  in  whatever  field,  and 
employ  the  national  resources  for  their 
achievement.  If  the  proponents  of  general 
revenue  sharing  based  their  case  In  part  on 
the  view  that  decentralization  of  some  of 
the  decision-making  now  centered  In  the 
federal  government  will  produce  better  deci- 
sions as  to  how  the  national  resources  should 
be  spent,  the  proponents  of  categorical 
grants  based  their  case  on  the  opposite 
view — that  only  the  national  government  can 
exercise  the  power  and  leadership  necessary 
to  solve  critical  social  problems  in  a  society 
whose  economy  Is  nationally  Integrated  and 
whose  population  Is  highly  mobile.  The  states 
and  localities  must  be  induced  to  use  their 
own  power  and  leadership  in  support  of  the 
national  objectives,  and  the  means  of  induc- 
ing them  Is  the  categorical  grant.  With  all 
the  acknowledged  deficiencies  of  the  existing 
categorical  grant  system,  it  had  succeeded  In 
concentrating  the  national  energies  on  cer- 
tain priority  problems — the  plight  of  the 
poor  and  the  black,  the  needs  of  the  cities, 
environmental  pollution,  and  so  on.  More- 
over. Its  deficiencies  could  be  overcome. 
Rather  than  being  scrapped,  it  should  be 
repaired  and  utilized.  And,  said  Phillip 
Hughes,  such  remedial  action  would  not  be 
Insupsrably  difficult; 

"We  know  we  have  too  many  categories, 
and  we  know  what  could  be  done  about  that. 
If  we  set  out  to  do  something.  It  would  not 
be  something  that  you  could  label  "new," 
"different,"  "spectacular,"  "power  to  the 
people."  and  so  forth,  but  It  Is  doable  and  It 
would  be  profitable.  And  we  know  there  are 
too  many  conditions  on  the  categories  that 
we  have,  and  we  could  do  something  about 
that — tomorrow,  the  next  day — by  simply 
eliminating  some  of  the  review  processes. 

"It  seems  to  me,  the  way  out  of  our  mess 
Is  to  do  what  we  know,  with  reasonable 
assurance.  Is  worth  doing.  And,  somehow,  we 
avoid  that,  in  the  Interest  of  remaking  the 
world,  and  I  think  revenue  sharing  Is  an 
example." 

Perhaps  Naftalln  expressed  the  central 
reason  that  brought  from  a  majority  of  the 
Seminar  Its  strong  endorsement  of  expansion 
of  the  categorical  grant  system  either  as  a 
substitute  for,  or  a  supplement  to,  general 
revenue  sharing: 

"The  moet  urgent  need  today  la  for  a 
definition  of  priorities,  of  what  this  nation 
ought  to  be  doing.  That  definition  cannot 
emerge  from  fifty  states  and  countless  local- 
ities. It  Is  a  study  In  llloglc  to  devolve  respon- 
sibility for  making  national  policy  upon 
units  of  government  incapable  of  doing  that. 


To  follow  that  approach  would  be  to  run 
away  from  responsibility. 

"The  only  solution  we  have  is  to  assist 
upon  national  attention  to  national  prob- 
lems— problems  of  wealth  distribution,  of 
education,  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
pe<^le,  of  drugs,  crime,  delinquency,  and  all 
that  goes  Into  that.  As  a  mayor,  I  have  found 
myself,  personally,  paralyzed  in  trying  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  a  locality  when 
there  is  no  national  commitment.  And  if  It's 
bad  in  1971,  Ifs  going  to  be  worse  in  1976, 
because  ovir  needs  are  going  to  become  more 
national.  Nothing  Is  going  to  happen  at  the 
municipal  level  until  the  states  enable  the 
cities  to  move,  and  the  states  aren't  going  to 
move  until  they  move  within  the  framework 
of  a  national  commitment." 
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RECENT  CHANGES  IN  U.S.  POSITION 
TOWARD  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  in  this  country  are  extremely 
dubious  of  recent  changes  In  our  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  Communist  China, 
particularly  with  the  lack  of  apparent 


reciprocal  changes  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese.  Mao's  government  continues  to 
affirm  its  belief  in  the  use  of  force  to 
aid  the  "liberation"  struggles  of  people 
everywhere. 

A  part  of  this  skepticism  can  be  at- 
tributed to  increased  Chinese  efforts  in 
Latin  America,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  with  Chile, 
reestablishment  of  top-level  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba,  expansion  of  trade 
relations  with  Chile  and  Peru,  and  re- 
cent exchsinge  visits  of  Latin  American 
and  Chinese  ofQcials. 

Shifts  in  the  positions  of  oiu-  own 
allies,  such  as  Japan  and  Canada,  and 
the  new  diplomatic  initiatives  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  toward  our  friends  around  the 
world  should  also  cause  us  some  concern. 
In  U.S.  attempts  to  establish  a  new  un- 
derstanding with  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese, we  must  not  fail  to  continue  con- 
sultation with  our  allies,  lest  we  become 
unnecessarily  isolated  and  serve  as  the 
catalyst  for  hasty  new  alhance  among 
Asian  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  articles  dealing  with 
the  question  of  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  Chinese  in- 
tervention in  liberation  movements, 
shifts  In  the  positions  of  our  allies,  and 
changes  in  our  own  policies  in  the  Far 
East  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  29,  19711 

PsKiNG'a   Etfkct   on   thk   U.N.:    Soio 

SPXCnlATIONS 

(By  Stephen  M.  Schwebel) 

The  prospect  of  the  Peopde's  Republic  of 
China's  being  seated  in  the  United  Nations 
this  year  or  next  Is  promising  enough  to 
merit  consideration  of  Its  probable  effects. 
These  should  be  considerable. 

The  prlnclp)al  jxasltive  effect  may  be  to  re- 
vive the  United  Nations  as  a  focal  point  of 
world  diplomacy.  For  some  years  that  role 
has  been  diminishing.  Apart  frcon  the  Middle 
East,  the  major  political  i»t>blems  of  the  day 
have  increasingly  been  dealt  with,  or  fought 
over,  outside  the  United  Nations  framework. 
And  even  in  the  Middle  East  the  genuinely 
Important  negotiations  have  been  conducted 
not  under  its  auspices  but  those  of  the 
United  States.  What  vrare  hallmarks  of  suc- 
cessful United  Nations  endeavor — concilia- 
tion and  the  cease-fire — became  tritmiphs  of 
great  power  diplomacy  with  Tashkent  and 
Suez. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  a  factor 
in  the  declining  UJf.  role  has  been  the  ab- 
sence of  Communist  China.  To  be  sure,  Pe- 
king, apart  from  a  fleeting  ai>pearance  in 
1950,  has  always  been  absent — but  Peking 
has  not  always  been  so  Important.  How,  it 
was  asked,  for  example,  oould  Vietnam  be 
dealt  with  in  a  Security  Council  from  which 
one  of  the  real  parties-m-intereet  was  de- 
barred? How  would  the  United  Nations  grap- 
ple with  wars  of  liberation  when  their  most 
vigorous  great  power  sponsor  was  excluded? 
How  oould  the  organization  hope  to  promote 
worldwide  reduction  of  armaments  through 
agreements  which  an  atomic  power  was  not 
Invited  to  negotiate?  How  could  the  United 
Nations  deal  effectively  with  the  border  war 
between  India  and  a  China  whose  represent- 
atlves  it  refused  to  seat? 

Beginning  with  Trygve  Lie  In  1960,  three 
secretaries  general  of  the  organization  have 
recurrently  raised  questions  such  as  these. 
They,  and  devoted  UJ*.  members  like  Swe- 
den, have  pressed  over  the  years  for  the  seat- 
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ing  of  Peking.  A  member  of  the  organization, 
Mr.  Lie  said  In  1950,  should  be  refx>esented 
by  the  government  that  "in  fact  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  employ  the  resotirces  of  and  direct 
the  people  of  the  state  in  fulflllment  of  the 
obligations  of  membership."  That,  he  said  21 
long  years  ago,  was  the  government  in  Pe- 
king. 

That  questions  such  as  these  have  some 
point,  however,  Is  hardly  to  suggest  that  the 
seating  of  Peking  will  bring  the  answers.  The 
United  Nations  as  a  forum  for  diplomatic 
negotiation  of  great  problems  may  revive. 
But  whether  that  negotiation  will  then  be 
productive  is  anything  but  certain.  In  fact, 
the  prospects  of  progress,  of  achieving  equi- 
table solutions  of  international  problems 
through  peaceful  means  may,  at  least  for  a 
time,  be  retarded  rather  than  advanced  by 
Peking's  emplacement  In  a  position  of  United 
Nations  power.  Moreover,  the  prospects  of 
the  United  Nations  progressing  beyond  a 
facility  for  conference  diplomacy  to  an 
agency  for  effective  collection  action  for  the 
international  common  good  surely  wiU  not 
be  promoted  by  the  participation  of  a  sec- 
ond Communist  great  power. 

With  Peking's  accession,  the  Security 
Council  may  well  revert  to  the  days  of  the 
Stalinist  freeze.  The  veto  may  And  Itself 
more  than  ever  In  vogue.  Charges  of  Stalin- 
ist wrecking  tactics  might  seem  sweet  to 
those  to  whom  Stalinism  Is  an  expression  of 
stalwart  Ideals  and  institution-wrecking  an 
expression  of  "cultural"  revolution. 

The  Security  Council  could  become  a  cock- 
pit of  a  competition  of  which  the  United 
Nations  as  a  whole  will  be  the  stage :  a  com- 
petition between  Moscow  and  Peking  as  to 
which  Is  more  radical,  which  is  more  truly 
Communist.  Each  may  seek  to  outdo  the 
other  In  demonstrations  of  attachment  to 
manifestations  of  extremism  In  the  Third 
World.  There  is  the  danger  that  the  admis- 
sion of  an  Intractable  Communist  China  will 
make  the  Soviet  Union  more  intractable  than 
It  has  been  In  years — the  years  since  Stalin's 
death.  If  so.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  Moscow 
will  find  that  this  Is  a  competition  it  cannot 
win,  that  It  can  always  be  outflanked  on  the 
left  by  Irresponsible  proposals  It  pays  nelthei 
to  top  nor  take.  In  any  event,  the  spectacle 
will  be  worth  watching. 

If  the  Security  Council  is  Immobilized, 
there  should  be  a  revival  of  Interest  In  the 
much,  perhaps  deservedly,  depreciated  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  In  the  years  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  came  under  the  sway  of  the 
Asian-African  caucus.  It  was  the  focus  of 
American  hope  for  the  United  Nations.  The 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  of  1950  was 
the  high  point  of  that  hope.  Investing  the 
Assembly  with  the  means  of  recommending 
collective  measures  to  maintain  peace.  The 
hope  was  maintained  and  Implemented  until 
the  fateful  struggle,  a  dozen  years  later,  over 
whether  peacekeeping  assessments  of  the 
General  Assembly  could  be  made  to  stick. 
The  Soviet  bloc  and  France  refused  to  pay 
their  legally  binding  financial  obligations 
(which  they  have  not  paid  to  this  day).  In 
the  midst  of  that  struggle,  some  leading  fig- 
ures of  the  American  establishment  were 
stricken  with  the  thought  that  preservation 
of  the  Assembly's  power  of  assessment  was 
more  dangerous  than  desirable.  The  Assembly 
has  never  regained  the  confidence  It  then 
lost,  not,  paradoxically,  because  the  small 
states  which  controlled  It  took  action  against 
the  great  powers  which  did  not;  on  the 
contrary.  It  was  because  the  small  powers 
demonstrated  that  they  were  not,  wiuttevvr 
the  provocation,  prepared  to  assert  United 
Nations  prerogatives  against  certain  great 
powers.  Moreover,  the  Assembly's  stock  has 
declined  as  Its  boimds  have  widened;  the 
larger  the  Infiow  of  mini-states,  the  less  ser- 
iously can  the  Assembly  be  taken. 

But  If  Peking  immobilizes  the  Secxirlty 
Council,  the  potential  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  necessarily  revive,  or  the  organiza- 


tion will  suffer  new  lows  of  ineffectiveness. 
It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  what  Moscow 
does  In  these  circumstances.  It  could  adhere 
to  its  Ingrained  support  of  a  Sectirity  Cotm- 
cll  monopoly  in  the  peacekeeping  sphere.  But 
it  Is  perhaps  likelier  that  its  pragmatism 
will  episodically  govern.  In  the  Suez  crislB 
of  1956,  when  British  and  French  vetoes 
frustrated  the  Security  Council,  the  Soviet 
Union  acquiesced  In  bpld  action  which  a 
bold  secretary  general  led  the  General  As- 
sembly *o  take.  That  precedent  could  have 
much  wider  field  for  play  when  Peking  comes 
to  alt  In  the  Secvu-lty  Council. 

Prospects  for  the  remaining  principal  or- 
gans of  the  United  Nations  being  reinvlgo- 
rated  by  Peking's  accession  are  uncertain. 
The  doctrines  of  cooperative  economic  de- 
velopment cherished  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (and  the  UJf.  Specialized 
Agencies)  do  not  seem  calculated  to  appeal 
to  Mao  Tse-timg.  It  would  be  surprising  if 
Peking  is  more  than  vaguely  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. (It  doubtless  will  be  brought  to  its  at- 
tention, however,  that  the  court  lacks  a 
Chinese  Judge.)  Lack  of  interest  in  Peking 
In  the  Trusteeship  Council  may  be  excused, 
since  only  two  Trust  Territories  remain, 
though  the  fact  that  both  of  them  are  in 
strategic  comers  of  the  Pacific  may  not  go 
unnoticed  in  Peking  after  all. 

That  icaves  the  Secretariat  and  its  chief, 
the  secretary-general.  The  seating  of  Com- 
munist China  Is  likely  to  cause  distress  to, 
perhaps  even  dismissal  of,  some  Chinese 
members  of  the  secretariat.  As  International 
civil  servants  responsible  only  to  the  organi- 
zation, in  law  they  should  be  unaffected.  As 
Chinese  who  have  not  demonstrated  their  at- 
tachment over  the  years  to  Peking,  they  may 
in  practice  be  profoundly  affected.  Totalitar- 
ian regimes,  whether  Fascist,  Communist,  or 
bare-faced,  have  rarely  shown  comprehen- 
sion of,  stUl  less  sensitivity  to.  International 
obligations  to  respect  the  Independence  of 
the  International  secretariat.  Here  much  will 
depend  on  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  secre- 
tary-general. 

That,  in  turn,  will  d^end  on  the  person 
of  the  secretary-general  who.  If  Peking  Is  not 
seated  tintil  next  year,  may  not  be  U  Thant. 
U  Thant  has  Indeed  repeatedly  disclaimed 
wiUlngness  to  be  re-elected.  His  term  ex- 
pires In  less  than  six  months.  The  United 
States,  the  Scandinavian  members,  and  some 
others  appear  to  be  taking  seriously  U 
Thant 's  Indication  that  10  years  are  eno\igh. 
But  not  the  Soviet  Union,  which  seems  to  be 
avoiding  negotiations  over  his  successor  on 
the  grotind  that  there  will  be  none.  Moscow 
appears  content  with  the  status  quo.  It  may 
accordingly  turn  out  that  U  Thant  Is  kept  in 
office,  if  not  for  a  third  five-year  term,  then 
for  an  interim  period  of  some  two  years. 
That  should  be  long  enough  to  ensure  that 
negotiations  over  his  successor  will  take 
place  not  only  with  Washington,  London  and 
Paris,  but  Peking.  Why  that  should  be  an 
aim  of  Soviet  policy  is  a  special  puzzle. 

The  answer  to  that  puzzle  may  be  that 
Moscow  does  not  much  care  If  there  Is  a  sec- 
retary-general. In  fact.  Its  proposal  for  a 
troika,  at  the  height  of  its  feud  with  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  demonstrated  that  it  then 
wished  to  institutionalize  destruction  of  the 
office  of  secretary-general  by  displacing  it 
with  a  triumvirate  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  Third 
World.  Where,  it  may  be  wondered,  would 
Moscow  see  Peking's  place  In  that  kind  of 
setup? 


[From  Life  magazine,  Aug.  27,  1971  j 
How  To  Live  WrrH  Both  Peking  and  Taiwan 
(By  A.  Doak  Barnett) 
President  Nixon's  stunning  decision  to  hold 
a  summit  meeting  with  China's  leaders  In 
Peking  has  shattered  old  myths  and  set  off 
reverberations  that  will  be  felt  around  the 


world  for  nuiny  years.  But  summitry  is,  at 
best,  a  tricky  business.  What  are  the  meet- 
ing's chances  of  success? 

The  most  pressing  and  seemingly  intracta- 
ble barrier  to  bilateral  U.S.-Chlna  relations, 
above  all  else,  Is  the  question  of  Taiwan  and 
Its  future.  The  eventual  recovery  of  Taiwan 
Is  one  of  Peking's  fundamental  national 
aims.  The  Chinese  Communists  cannot  aban- 
don this  as  a  long-term  goal,  although  they 
are  capable  of  adopting  a  flexible  tactical 
approach  to  achieve  It.  The  U.S.  while  now 
prepared  to  be  flexible  on  many  aspects  of 
China  policy,  cannot  consider  cutting  Its 
present  ties  with  Taiwan  or  abandoning  Its 
defense  commitment  to  the  island.  Essen- 
tially, we  have  only  one  fundamental  obli- 
gation to  Taiwan:  to  defend  It  against  the 
possibility  of  mUltary  attack  and  prevent 
the  Imposition  of  any  unwanted  change  on 
the  people  of  Taiwan  by  outside  military 
force.  To  cancel  the  American  defense  com- 
mitment under  existing  circumstances  would 
Involve  totally  unacceptable  costs.  Among 
other  things,  this  might  lead  the  Japanese 
to  question  the  reliability  of  Washington's 
defense  commitments  and  increase  the 
chance  of  Tokyo's  opting  for  a  go-it-alone 
policy  of  Independent  remilitarization.  Such 
a  move  would  run  counter  to  both  American 
and  Chinese  interests,  and  could  seriously 
destabUlze  the  entire  situation  in  Asia. 

The  most  Immediate  Taiwan  decision  we 
face  arises  in  the  U.N.  Secretary  Rogers  says 
that  the  U.S.  will  support  Peking's  admission 
to  the  UJJ.  and  will  try  to  keep  a  seat  for 
Taiwan  In  the  General  Assembly.  Peking  cur- 
rently Insists  that  it  can  only  accept  a  seat 
In  the  U.N.  if  and  when  Taiwan  Is  expelled. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Taiwan,  with  Its 
more  than  14  million  people,  has  a  larger 
population  than  two-thirds  of  the  UJ*. 
members. 

Clearly,  the  U.S.  cannot  simply  stand  pat 
on  policies  that  are  obviously  obsolete.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  Washington  cannot  simply 
accede  to  Peking's  views  on  the  most  critical 
Issues.  What  then  should  be  the  basis  for  a 
new  and  more  realistic  U.S.  policy  toward 
China? 

First  of  all,  the  U.S.  government  must  now 
make  explicit  what  la  already  implicit  in 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  visit  Peking, 
namely  that  we  fully  accept  the  People's 
Republic  of  China's  sovereignty  over  the 
China  mainland  and  now  wish  to  establish 
formal  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking, 
without  prejudice  to  the  futtire  of  Taiwan. 
Second,  we  should  continue  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  Nationalist  regime, 
but  we  should  also  make  clear  to  both  Peking 
and  Taipei  that  we  Intend  to  deal  with  and 
suppwrt  the  Taiwan  regime  only  as  the  ex- 
isting authority  on  that  island,  wlthoot  In 
any  way  supporting  Its  claim  to  be  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  China. 

Third,  we  should  continue  to  honor  our 
commitment  to  defend  Taiwan  against  any 
external  mUltary  attack,  but  we  should  re- 
move all  American  military  forces  from 
the  island  and  make  clear  that  we  have  no 
Intention  or  desire  to  use  Taiwan  as  an 
American  military  base. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  we  should  adopt  a  completely  open-ended 
position  regarding  the  long-run  political 
future  of  Taiwan.  Our  basic  position  should 
be  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  Taiwan's 
future  is  a  matter  that  must  be  worked  out 
over  time,  peacefully,  by  the  Chinese  people 
themselves.  We  should  make  clear  that  we 
will  be  prepared  to  accept  any  outcome — 
whether  It  Is  reiuxiflcatlon.  Independence  or 
some  Intermediate  solution  such  as  a  Tai- 
wan linked  to  China  but  with  autonomous 
status — that  Is  a  result  of  peaceful  processes 
and  Is  acceptable  to  the  people  on  Taiwan. 
If  It  seems  desirable  In  our  negotiations  with 
Peking,  we  should  be  prepared  to  "take  note" 
of  Peking's  claim  to  Taiwan,  but  without 
either  endorsing  or  challenging  It,  making 
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clear  that  we  will  not  ourselves  foeter  any 
partlcxilar  lotig-rua  outcome,  whether  It  be 
a  "one  China,  one  Taiwan"  solution  or  a  "one 
China"  solution. 

Xn  the  n.N..  we  should  vote  this  coming 
lall  for  the  seating  of  Peiang  In  the  Security 
Council  as  well  as  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly. 
We  shovild  also  continue  to  support — even 
U  both  Peking  and  Taipei  oppoee — separate 
representation  for  Taiwan  In  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  under  a  formula  for  "dual  repre- 
sentation." Such  a  formula  should  be  care- 
fuUy  worded  to  allow  both  Peking  and  Tai- 
pei to  view  It  as  providing  "two  seats  for  one 
nation."  If  they  so  cbooee,  on  the  analogy 
of  the  triple  representation  which  the  Soviet 
Union  now  enjoys  In  the  UJJ.  (with  the 
Ukraine  and  Belorussla) .  But  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  seating  of  Peking  In  Tai- 
wan's place  If  majority  support  for  a  "dual 
representation"  formula  cannot  be  obtained. 

If  we  adopt  such  a  new  China  policy  baaed 
on  these  positions,  will  we  have  gone  far 
enough  In  changing  our  policies  to  Induce 
significant  compromises  on  Peking's  part? 
Would  there  then  be  a  basis  for  "normaliza- 
tion" of  relations  between  Washington  and 
Peking?  Even  If  Peking  Is  not  likely  to  ac- 
cept this  "dual  representation"  formula  im- 
mediately, this  disagreement  Is  not  likely,  In 
and  of  Itself,  to  poee  any  Insuperable  bfurler 
to  normalization  of  U.S. -China  relations.  If 
the  Chinese  strongly  feel  that  such  nor- 
malization U  in  their  intereats,  they  are  quite 
capable  of  dealing  separately  with  prob- 
lems of  bilateral  UJS.-Chlna  relations  and 
those  relating  to  the  U.N. 

The  question  of  Taiwan's  own  long-run 
future  is  more  dlfflcult.  It  Is  certainly  con- 
ceivable that  If  the  U.S.  changes  its  poUclee 
In  the  ways  suggested  above,  Peking  might 
show  greater  flezlbUlty  on  Its  part  over  Tai- 
wan. China's  fears  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
anxieties  about  Jap<m  could  Induce  Peking 
to  make  major  compromises  to  normalise 
Slno-Amerlcan  relations.  Despite  hints  of 
flexibility,  however,  we  must  not  expect  too 
much.  Peking  might  well  stand  pat  on  Its 
long-established  position  that  no  formal 
diplomatic  relations  are  possible  with  a  coun- 
try that  maintains  diplomatic  ties  with 
Taiwan.  Would  this  mean  that  the  forthcom- 
ing summit  meeting  ts  predestined  to  fail- 
ure? Not  neceesarily.  if  the  U.S.  is  prepared, 
as  Peking  might  well  be,  to  take  major  stepa 
toward  normalization  of  relations  even  If  to- 
tal normalization  is  not  immediately  realiz- 
able. 

Despite  the  lack  of  official  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Peking  and  Tokyo,  for  exam- 
ple. China  has  more  extensive  unofficial  con- 
tracts and  trade  relations  with  Japan  than 
with  any  other  foreign  country.  Perhaps  even 
more  to  the  point.  Peking  and  London  ex- 
changed official  missions  long  before  China 
was  wining  to  label  them  embassies  or  to 
acknowledge  that  official  diplomatic  relations 
had  been  established. 

In  short,  if  Washington  and  Peking  are 
both  determined  to  devise  mechanisms  to  es- 
tablish a  new  relationship,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  We,  on  our  part,  should  be 
prepared  to  approach  the  problem  with  open- 
mindedness  and  imagination.  The  reality  of 
Increased  contact,  communication  and  Inter- 
action will  be  more  Important  than  the  form. 
If  we  can  take  the  first  stepa  on  the  road 
of  mutual  accommodation,  this  will  con- 
stitute a  great  leap  forward,  even  If  fuU  dip- 
lomatic relations  are  not  immediately 
realisable. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug.  28, 
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Pbezno  Plans  roa  CONoaxss 

(By  Henry  8.  Hayward) 

Bono  Kono. — Communist  China's  vast  task 

of  reorganizing  its  internal  political  struc- 


ture at  last  apparently  is  complete.  It  is  likely 
to  have  considerable  futiire  slgnlflance. 

With  the  formation  of  new  Communist 
Party  committees  in  northemmoat  HeUung- 
klang  province  and  in  the  Nlngsla  Hal  auton- 
omotis  region,  a  central  desert  area,  the  final 
a  pieces  in  the  array  of  29  provinces  now  have 
fallen  into  place. 

It  has  taken  nine  months  to  do  the  Job, 
but  when  one  remembers  the  control  of  an 
estimated  8S0  mllliftn  mainland  Chinese  at 
provincial  level  was  Involved,  the  Immensity 
of  the  task  can  be  visualized. 

Now  that  all  the  regional  organizations 
have  named  their  leaders,  the  way  almost 
certainly  has  been  opened  to  hold  the  long- 
awaited  fourth  National  People's  Congress 
(NPC). 

One  of  the  favorite  guessing  games  of 
China-watchers  long  has  been  to  set  the  date 
for  this  Important  NPC  meeting,  the  first 
since  1964.  The  guessing  began  at  least  a 
year  ago — and  has  proved  consistently  In- 
correct. 

Since  the  Chinese  themselves  have  officially 
announced  the  NPC  would  meet  by  the  end 
of  1971,  however,  speculation  now  revolves 
around  the  date  of  Oct.  1,  China's  National 
Day. 

"But."  says  one  informant  here,  "remem- 
ber that  the  important  thing  about  the  NPC 
for  the  Chinese  is  to  get  the  party  structiire 
right.  So  long  as  the  conference  Is  eventually 
held,  the  date  is  not  important. 

"What  Is  Important  Is  that  the  structure 
should  not  be  thrown  together  Just  for  the 
sake  of  appearances." 

Among  the  duties  of  the  congress,  when- 
ever it  convenes,  will  be  to  announce  a  new 
state  constitution  and  to  name  a  replace- 
ment for  ousted  Uu  Shao-chl  as  head  of 
state. 

It  also  must  set  a  formal  stamp  of  approval 
on  other  major  appointments  In  the  govern- 
ment. 

Among  leading  contenders  for  the  deposed 
Liu  Shao-chl's  title  is  believed  to  be  Chair- 
man Mao  Tse-tung  himself,  the  former  holder 
of  the  title  and  the  man  who  purged  and 
vlllfled  Mr.  Liu  at  the  onset  of  his  "great 
proletarian  cultviral  revolution"  In  1966. 

Some  observers  feel  the  Chinese  would  con- 
sider It  appropriate — although  not  essen- 
tial— for  Chairman  Mao  to  have  his  title  re- 
stored officially  before  the  visit  of  President 
Nixon.  And  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
properly  without  a  meeting  of  the  elusive 
National  People's  Congress. 

Before  all  the  provincial  oommlttaes,  which 
had  been  thrown  Into  chaos  during  the  "cul- 
tural revolution,"  had  been  reconstituted, 
such  a  parley  was  dlfflcult  if  not  impossible. 
Now  all  the  proper  preliminaries  seem  to 
have  been  completed. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  other  prov- 
inces, the  last  two  are  headed  by  military 
msn  of  the  People's  Liberation  Army.  This 
is  believed  to  testify  not  only  to  the  need  for 
committee  leaders  with  military  experience 
in  order  to  maintain  order  In  some  of  the 
restive  regions,  but  also  to  the  Army's  In- 
creasing Involvement  In  political  affairs  even 
where  no  threat  to  internal  security  Is  i^- 
parent. 

One  of  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  ts 
the  city  of  Shanghai,  which  has  the  status  of 
a  province  due  to  its  size.  There  the  party 
committee  Is  still  dominated  by  prot^gis  of 
Chairman  Mao's  politically  minded  wife, 
Chiang  Ching. 

Hellungklang,  meanwhile,  has  a  long  and 
disputed  border  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
was  In  the  Ussurl  River  area  there  that  Soviet 
Army  troops  clashed  with  Chinese  soldiers  In 
1969. 

Pormidable  troop  concentrations  still  are 
maintained  on  both  sides  of  this  frontier, 
which  may  be  one  reason  why  the  province 
was  among  the  last  to  complete  Its  party 
roster. 


Nlngsla  Hul  borders  on  the  Inner  Mon- 
golian autonomous  region,  another  sensitive 
area.  Aside  from  such  separate  municipalities 
as  Peking,  nentsln,  and  Shanghai,  Nlngsla 
Hul  has  the  smallest  area  of  any  of  the  Chi- 
nese provlnoes  and  a  small  (by  Chinese 
standards)  p<^ulatlon  of  3  million. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Aug.  27.  1971] 

Japamxsk  OaxTr  Wang  WrrH  Opcn  Axics 

(By  Elizabeth  Pond) 

ToKTo. — Wang  Kuo-chuan  Is  fishing  in 
troubled — and  crowded — waters  in  Japan. 

Officially  Mr.  Wang  ts  In  Tokyo  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Kenzo  Matsumura.  a  long- 
time Liberal  Democratic  Party  stalwart  and 
advocate  of  better  Japanese-Chinese  rela- 
tions. 

But  personal  deference  to  a  friend  is  far 
overshadowed  by  the  political  and  diplo- 
matic implications  of  a  visit  by  the  man  who 
was  the  chief  Chinese  negotiator  at  the  War- 
saw talks  with  the  U.S..  is  the  first  major 
mainland  Chinese  leader  to  come  to  Japan 
since  the  "cultural  revolution,"  la  most  as- 
suredly the  first  such  to  oome  here  since 
President  Nixon  announced  his  trip  to  China 
aiul  is  believed  to  be  Peking's  top  official 
directly  concerned  with  Japanese  relations. 

All  this  means  that  businessmen  eager  to 
share  orders  from  China  and  politicians 
eager  to  reap  political  advantage  out  of — 
or  defend  themselves  against — the  China 
issue  are  courting  J4r.  Wang's  favor. 

OTHXRS   TALK    OK    KEFTrNO 

Thus,  the  present  secretary-general  and 
a  former  chairman  of  the  Japanese  Social- 
ist Party,  the  chairman  of  the  Komelto 
Party,  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  So- 
cialist Party,  the  head  of  the  Japan-China 
memorandum  trade  office,  three  members 
of  the  pro-Peking  wings  of  the  ruling  Liber- 
al Democrats,  and  even  Prime  Minister 
Elsaku  Sato's  chief  Cabinet  secretary  were 
on  hand  to  greet  Mr.  Wang  when  he  arrived 
at  Haneda  Airport. 

Pro-Peking  LDP  members  have  been 
meeting  with  Mr.  Wang.  The  opposition 
JSP  and  Komelto,  which  have  been  badg- 
ering Mr.  Sato  to  recognize  Peking  ever 
since  President  NIxoq's  China  demarche 
became  known,  have  said  they  will  have 
functions  welcoming  Mr.  Wang  during  his 
approximate  week-long  stay  here. 

The  president  of  Sumitomo  Steel  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  meet  with  Mr.  Wang.  So 
has  Prime  Minister  Sato  himself,  indlreotly. 
And  Mr.  Sato.  Tokyo  Journalist  duly  noted, 
went  up  to  Mr.  Wang  both  before  and  after 
Thursday's  funeral  service,  shook  hands 
with  him,  thanked  him  for  coming  such  a 
long  way,  and  sent  his  best  regards  to  Chou 
£:n-lal. 

Observers  do  not  believe  any  more  sub- 
stantive Sato-Wang  meeting  will  material- 
ize. CThina  has  scorned  the  LDP  China  oom- 
mittee  Mr.  Sato  established  last  spring  dvir- 
Ing  an  election  campaign  and  has  been 
getting  as  much  mileage  as  possible  out  of 
the  pro-Peking  oi^KMltion  parties  in  Japan. 
Additionally,  Peking  has  been  running  a 
/.ampnign  agalnst  Prime  Banister  Sato  and 
aUeged  Ji4Mtnese  militarism. 

MeanwhUe,  Mr.  Sato,  tied  to  Taiwan  by 
history  and  his  party's  right  wing,  and  ooa- 
vinced  that  any  overture  to  Peking  by  his 
government  at  this  late  date  would  only  be 
rebuffed,  preserves,  his  China  policy  un- 
changed. 

Mr.  Sato  is  resisting  American  pressures 
to  have  Japan  champion  Taiwan's  seat  in 
the  UN  once  raan.  Last  week  the  govern- 
ment, pleading  dissension  within  LDP  coun- 
cils, stalled  past  the  deadline  for  submitting 
any  resolution  of  its  own  on  China  to  the 
Oeneral  Assembly.  But  otherwise  Mr.  Sato 
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Is     attempting     no     rapprochement     with 
Peking. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 
27,1971] 

China's  Nkw  LATnr-AicmicAM  Polict 
(By  Prof.  WUllam  K.  BatUff) 

Pxesldent  Nixon's  <lecUlon  to  visit  Peking 
will  give  impetus  to  the  TupAiS\j  improving 
position  of  the  People's  B^ubllo  of  China  in 
Latin  Amsrloa.  This  ohanc*  ni»y  first  be  felt 
in  the  United  NaUoos  General  Assembly  this 
fall,  when  the  Issue  at  the  adfrteslofn  off  the 
PeJdng  governmetit  ootnes  up  for  discussion. 
But  its  longer-range  effects  may  be  impor- 
t«uit  to  domestic  politics. 

For  two  decades  Latin  America,  partly  as 
a  result  of  pressures  applied  by  the  United 
States,  has  formed  the  largest  and  most  pre- 
dlctahle  bloc  exposing  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations.  Prior  to 
1970  oaily  Cuba,  which  reoognlxed  the  Peking 
government  In  1940,  eopported  etlmlartnn  to 
the  UN.  After  the  inauguration  of  Salvador 
Allende  Ooesens  as  President  in  November, 
1970,  Chile  became  the  second  Latin-Ameri- 
can country  to  vote  for  Peking's  admission 
and,  in  Deoember,  the  second  to  establish 
bllaiteral  dlplotnatlo  relations. 

The  United  States'  move  to  "nonnaUze" 
relattoos  with  Peking  will  doubtless  encour- 
age more  Latin-American  countries  to  begin 
serious  negotiations  for  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion in  the  near  future.  Several  oountrtes, 
Including  Peru  and  Bcdlvla,  who  abstained 
from  voting  on  the  China  question  In  the 
UN  in  1970,  have  already  taken  tentative 
steps  In  this  direction. 

Chinese  Interest  In  Latin  America  has  al- 
ways been  more  political  than  eoonotnic, 
mainly  because  Latin  America  Is  In  the 
United  States'  backyard.  In  recent  months 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by: 

BrtabUshment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Chile; 

Reeetabllshment  of  top-lev^  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  C^ba  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Slno-Cuban  dispute  of  the  mid-1960'B; 

Expansion  of  trade  relations,  most  impor- 
tantly with  Chile  and  Peru; 

A  contribution  to  storm  r^ef  in  Chile  in 
July  valued  at  2.6  million; 

The  rei4>pearance  of  exchange  rlslts  of 
Latin-American  vistors  to  China,  and  of  some 
Chinese  to  Latin  America. 

The  policy  of  the  eu-ly  I970's  seem  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  third  major  period  of  Chi- 
nese policy  toward  Latin  America  slnoe  the 
formation  of  the  People's  Republic  in  1949. 

During  the  first  period,  between  1949  and 
the  early  1960's,  the  Chinese  emphasized 
friendship  with  a  broad  cross-section  of  Latin 
Americans,  based  on  an  appeal  to  real  and 
Imagined  common  history,  gotds,  and  in- 
terests. Stress  was  placed  on  overcoming 
underdevelopment  at  home  and  opposition 
to  "U.S.  Imperlaillsm"  abroad. 

Chinese  policy  during  the  second  period. 
the  bulk  of  the  1960'b,  became  increasingly 
doctrinaire  as  a  result  of  the  emerging  Slno- 
Soviet  dispute,  the  conflict  with  Cuba,  and 
the  Cultural  Revolution.  Ouerrllla  warfare 
was  advocated  in  the  seizure  of  political 
power,  and  continual  criticism  was  leveled  at 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  During  this  period  the  Chinese  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  forming  pro-Chinese 
Communist  parties  which  shared  their  objec- 
tives. 

The  policy  emerging  today  combines  ele- 
ments from  the  two  earlier  periods.  The 
Chinese  continue  to  appeal  to  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  Latin  Americana.  They  speak 
mostly  in  terms  of  "nationalism"  and  the 
growing  unity  in  the  "antlimperlalist  strug- 
gle." An  authoritative  Chinese  article  last 
March,  commemorating  the  centenary  of  the 
Paris  Commune,  stated  that  In  Latin 
America  "a  new  situation  has  emerged  char- 


acterized by  Joint  struggle  for  the  defense 
of  national  rights  and  state  sovereignty." 

Recent  Chinese  conunentaries  make  clear 
that  the  Latin-American  governments  are  for 
the  moment  considered  leading  elements  in 
the  "antlimperlalist  struggle."  The  Chinese 
pledge  support  to  these  governments  against 
the  encroachments  of  both  "superjxjwers" — 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJl. 

At  home,  the  Chinese  call  for  Latin  Marx- 
ist-Leninists to  "revolutionize  the  masses" 
for  the  eventual  confrontation  with  the 
domestic  "reactionaries"  who  are  for  the 
moment  a  part  of  the  "antllmperialUt  strug- 
gle." For  In  the  end,  the  March  article  con- 
cludes, "historical  experience  shows  that  the 
seizure  of  political  power  by  the  proletariat 
and  the  oppressed  people  of  a  country  and 
the  seizure  of  victory  in  their  revolution  are 
accomplished  Invariably  by  the  power  of  the 
gun." 

Thus  official  Communist  Chinese  rhetoric 
appears  to  hold  recent  and  future  friendly 
contacts  with  Latin-American  governments 
as  temporary  means.  When  (according  to 
their  own  analysis)  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment is  sufficiently  advanced,  they  fully  sup- 
port, and  not  merely  from  the  sidelines,  the 
violent  seizure  of  power  by  "the  masses  and 
their  party"  In  that  "Inevitable"  people's  war. 

(Prom  Intelligence  Digest,  May  1971  ] 

China:   A  Frank  Wabnino  Ignored  in  the 

West 

With  China  gaining  so  rapidly  in  inter- 
national respectability— seven  additional 
countries  have  established  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Peking  In  the  past  12  months 
alone  and  more  are  In  the  process  of  doing 
so— the  belief  that  she  is  genuinely  bent  on 
mending  her  violent,  destructive  revolution- 
ary ways  Is  becoming  widespread.  All  seems 
set.  In  fact,  for  China's  acceptance  Into  the 
United  NaUons  at  an  early  date. 

The  Chinese,  however,  themselves  seem 
disturbed  about  this  tame  International  im- 
age they  are  gaining.  They  have  therefore 
made  a  major  effort  to  set  the  record  straight. 
But,  peculiarly,  this  has  been  almost  totaUy 
ignored  in  the  West  lest  It  disturbs  the 
prevailing  mood. 

UNBOUNDED   CONFIDENCS 

Peking's  attempt  to  set  the  record  straight 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  long  re-statement  of 
its  revolutionary  principles  and  guidelines. 
Issued  In  oommwnoratlon  of  the  centenary  of 
the  Ill-fated  Paris  Commune  under  the  title 
"Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the  Dictatorship  of 
the  Proletariat".  It  can  correctly  be  called  a 
fresh  manifesto. 

Of  the  centenary  it  states: 

"The  cause  of  the  Paris  C<«nmune  Is  [to- 
day ]  spreading  far  and  wide,  smd  at  a  higher 
stage  in  the  new  historical  conditions.  .  .  . 
Today  the  flames  of  the  revolutionary  torch 
raised  by  the  Paris  Commune  are  ablaze 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  days  of  Im- 
perlaUsm,  social-Imperialism  and  all  reaction 
are  nimibered.  In  celebrating  the  centenary 
of  the  Paris  Commune  at  such  a  time,  Marx- 
ists-Leninists, the  proletariat  and  the  revo- 
lutionary people  the  world  over  have  all  the 
more  reason  to  shout  with  unbounded  con- 
fidence." 

A    rATAI.   ERROR 

However,  the  important  ptu-t  of  the  re- 
statement of  principles  Is  under  the  head- 
ing :  "It  Is  of  the  Utmost  Impwtance  for  the 
Revolutionary  People  To  Take  Hold  of  the 
Oun."  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
this  section.  According  to  Peking  it  reflects 
the  thinking  of  the  Chinese  leaders  today, 
and  it  is  therefore  best  to  quote  It  in  the 
words  chosen  by  the  Peking  leadership. 

"This  historical  experience  of  the  Paris 
Commune",  it  states,  "has  fully  demonstrated 
that  taking  hold  of  revolutionary  arms  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  proletarian 
revolution  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 


letariat. .  .  .  The  72  days  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune were  72  days  of  armed  uprising,  armed 
struggle  and  armed  defence.  But  the  fatal 
error  of  the  Paris  Oommime  lay  precisely 
in  the  fact  that  it  showed  excessive  magna- 
mlnity  towards  counter-revolution.  .  .  . 

"VIOLENCE    IS    NXCESSART 

"Violent  revolution  is  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  proletarian  revolution.  A  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  party  must  adhere  to  this  universal 
principle.  Historical  experience  shows  that 
the  seizure  of  political  power  by  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  oppressed  pteople  of  a  coun- 
try, and  the  seizure  of  victory  In  their  revo- 
lution, are  accomplished  Invariably  by  the 
power  of  the  guns;  they  are  accomplished 
[by]  fighting  a  people's  war  on  the  basis  of 
arousing  the  yxoeA  masses  to  action  and  by 
waging  repeated  struggles  against  the  im- 
perialists and  reactionaries.  . . . 

"In  the  p(«t  decades,  many  Communist 
parties  have  participated  In  elections  and 
parliaments,  but  none  has  set  up  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  by  such  means. 

"THE   PEOPLE    MUST   USE   THE   OUN 

"Even  if  a  Communist  party  should  win  a 
majority  In  parliament  or  p«u-tlclpate  In  the 
government,  this  would  not  mean  any  change 
m  the  character  of  hourgeoia  political  power, 
still  leas  the  .tmashing  of  the  old  state  ma- 
chine. If  a  proletarian  party  rejects  armed 
struggle  and  makes  a  fetish  of  pvllamentary 
elections,  It  will  only  lull  the  masses  and  cor- 
rupt Itself. . . . 

""Ihe  proletariat  must  use  the  gun  to  seize 
political  power  and  mtist  use  the  gtm  to  de- 
fend It.  The  people's  army  under  the  leader- 
ship o(  a  Marxist-Leninist  party  Is  the  bul- 
wark of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
and  among  the  various  factors  for  preventing 
the  restoration  of  capitalism  it  is  the  main 
one. . . . 

"A    TRIAL    OP    STRXMOTH 

"The  contemporary  liberation  movement  of 
the  oppressed  nations  Is  an  Important  com- 
ponent part  and  a  great  ally  of  the  proleta- 
rian world  revolution.  The  national  demo- 
cratic [liberation]  revolution  and  the  Social- 
ist revolution  are  related  to  each  other  and 
at  the  same  time  distinct  from  each  other; 
they  represent  two  different  stages  and  are 
different  in  character. 

"However,  to  win  complete  victory  In  the 
national  democratic  revolution,  it  Is  likewise 
necessary  to  get  prepared  for  a  trial  of 
strength  with  the  imperialists  and  reaction- 
aries. For  the  oppressed  nations  it  Is  likewise 
most  Important  to  take  hold  of  the  gun." 

DXKOCXACT     RXJXCTKD 

There  is,  cC  course,  much  more  In  the  same 
vein,  and  much  repetition,  to  spell  out  clearly 
that  China  regards  revolutionary  violence  and 
the  seizure  of  power  by  violent  means  as  the 
sole  acceptable  means  of  readjusting  society 
on  both  a  national  and  International  scale. 
Democratic  means,  through  parliamentary  or 
electoral  processes,  are  totally  rejected. 

Moreover,  it  is  made  equally  clear  that 
these  are  the  principles  which  guide,  and  will 
continue  to  guide,  Chinese  foreign  policy.  For 
Instance: 

"The  Chinese  revolution  is  part  of  the 
world  revolution.  The  revolutionary  cause  of 
the  Chinese  people  is  closely  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  wortd.  We 
always  regard  the  revolutionary  struggles  of 
the  people  of  other  countries  as  our  own.  We 
should  firmly  support  their  struggles  and  ful- 
fill our  bounden  duty.  .  . . 

"The  revolutionary  movement  of  the  prole- 
tariat Is  always  international  in  character. 
[We]  who  have  triumphed  in  our  own 
revolution  should  help  the  people  who  are 
still  fighting  for  liberation.  This  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  proletarian  revolution.  [Likewise]  the 
proletariat  of  the  capitalist  countries  should 
support  the  struggle  for  liberation  of  colonial 
and  semi-colonial  peoples,  and  the  pe<vle  of 
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tbe  colonies  and  semi-colonies  should  sup- 
port the  proletariat  of  the  capitalist  coun- 
tries." 

ONLT    THBEK    CHOICES 

And,  looking  at  China's  position  In  the 
world  today: 

"Reviewing  the  past  and  looking  Into  the 
future,  we  declare  with  Increasing  convic- 
tion: The  final  destruction  of  Imperialism, 
modem  revisionism  and  all  reaction  is  Inevit- 
able, and  so  Is  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  proletariat,  the  oppressed  people  and  tbe 
oppressed  nations." 

There  are.  It  Is  claimed,  only  three  choices 
in  conducting  the  foreign  policy: 

1.  To  march  at  the  head  of  the  masses  and 
lead  them. 

2.  To  trail  behind  them,  gesticulating  and 
criticizing. 

3.  To  stand  In  their  way  and  oppose  them. 
And  China  has  chosen  the  only  honourable 

way: 

"Warmly  to  support  the  revolutionary  ac- 
tions of  the  masses,  to  march  firmly  at  the 
head  of  the  mass  movement  and  lead  the 
masses  forward." 

THE    MOST    IMFOBTANT    STATEMENT    FOE    TEAKS 

This  Service  considers  the  Peking  "mani- 
festo", which  was  Issued,  not  at  the  height 
of  tbe  Cultural  Revolution,  and  not  last  year 
or  the  year  before,  but  in  March,  1971,  and 
not  by  a  bunch  of  Red  Ouards  but  by  the 
responsible  leadership,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  political  statements  to  have 
emerged  In  Peking  In  recent  years.  It  Is  there- 
fore most  puzzling  that  It  has  been  so 
strangely  overlooked  in  the  West.  We  refuse 
to  believe  that  this  has  been  accidental. 

The  timing  of  the  "manifesto"  is  equally 
important.  The  centenary  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune could  have  been  worthily  commemo- 
rated In  other  ways,  or  with  a  more  innocu- 
ous, general  statement. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  China  chose  to 
use  It  as  an  occasion  to  make  it  quite  clear 
where  she  stands  via-H-vis  the  rest  of  the 
world,  with  her  total  rejection  of  so-called 
peaceful  co-existence,  at  this  moment  when 
It  is  not  she.  but  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  is 
proclaiming  her  new-foxind  respectability. 

It  seems  that  the  leaders  in  Peking  wanted 
there  to  be  no  mistaken  assximptions  In  the 
West.  If  the  West  now  wants  to  embrace 
China  It  must  be  because  It  Is  In  the  West 
that  policy  (and  Ideological)  changes  have 
taken  place,  not  In  China.  If  the  West  now 
wants  to  accept  China,  then  It  must  know 
that  It  Is  accepting  a  self -proclaimed  catalyst 
bent  on  revolutionary  destruction. 

That,  at  least,  Is  more  honest  than  Brezh- 
nev's protestations  of  brotherly  love  and  a 
quest  for  peace.  Unfortunately,  It  seems  that 
the  Chinese  statement  has  either  been  mis- 
understood or  ignored  by  the  West.  Such  is 
our  capacity  for  self-deception. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tion of  that  self-deception  has  been  the  wide- 
spread publicity  and  the  sweeping  conclu- 
sions arising  from  a  few  civil  words  addressed 
by  Chou  En-lal  in  April  to  an  American 
ping-pong  team. 

[From  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune, 
Aug.  11,  1971] 

Peking's   No   Help 

It  never  was  likely  that  Communist  China 
would  give  the  United  States  any  help  in  get- 
ting out  of  Vietnam  miUtarlly  except  In  a 
posture  of  full  retreat.  And  tbe  Nixon  admin- 
istration probably  didn't  expect  anything 
new  as  a  result  of  that  upcoming  trip  to 
Peking. 

But  If  there  were  any  such  hopes  Premier 
Chou  En-Ial  laid  them  to  rest  In  an  interview 
with  James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
the  other  day. 

Chou  told  Reston  that  the  mainland  gov- 
ernment "will  not  mediate  in  any  way,"  and 
will  continue  to  supply  North  Vietnam  with 


weapons  and  transportation  until  all  Ameri- 
can forces  are  withdrawn. 

In  Red  China's  book,  withdrawal  is  defined 
as  cutting  off  air  support  and  economic- 
military  aid  as  well  as  ground  troops. 

Historically,  there  never  has  been  much 
love  lost  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  and  the  coolness  continues  down  to 
the  present. 

Red  China  h<i8  sent  small  arms  and  am- 
munition to  help  North  Vietnam  and  built 
roads  and  rail  lines  for  Hanoi.  But  North 
Vietnam  hasn't  wanted  massive  Chinese 
help  of  the  kind  provided  with  "volunteer" 
troops  to  North  Korea  In  1951. 

Meantime,  the  U.S.  has  switched  away  from 
Its  long  time  opposition  to  a  U.N.  seat  for 
Red  China  in  order  to  get  the  ball  rolling, 
and  liberalized  trade  policies.  If  Chou  or 
Mao  or  other  Chinese  leaders  have  made  any 
comparable  concessions  we  haven't  heard  of 
them. 

[Prom  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)   Standard 
Times,  Aug.  8, 1971] 

No  Change 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  visit  Peking 
and  to  drop  U.S.  opposition  to  Red  China's 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  may  have 
engendered  a  relaxation  of  attitudes  In  this 
country  toward  the  Asian  giant — but  Peking 
Isnt  reciprocating. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  an- 
nounced the  United  States  wUl  favor  Red 
China's  U.  N.  membership  this  fall,  while 
opposing  expulsion  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Na- 
tionalist regime — the  two-Chinas  policy.  And 
UJJ.  Ambassador  Oeorge  Bush  immediately 
called  a  meeting  of  friendly  delegations  to 
formulate  strategy  along  those  lines. 

But  from  Peking,  the  response  has  been  a 
heated  blast  at  "imperialist  tricks" — ^that 
same  two-Chinas  policy. 

The  tone  of  the  Peking  response  Is  hardly 
different  from  what  has  previously  Issued 
from  Red  China  regarding  the  United  States. 
There  Is  no  hint  of  conciliation,  no  weaken- 
ing of  the  hard  line  taken  prevloualy  toward 
Washington,  no  bint  of  an  approach  to 
friendliness. 

Evidently  Peking  intends  to  remain  ada- 
mant; nothing  will  suit  except  tbe  expulsion 
of  Nationalist  China  from  the  United  Nations, 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Formosa, 
the  recognition  of  Formosa  as  part  of  main- 
land China — In  short,  total  rejection  by  this 
country  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  regime. 

Of  course,  totalitarian  governments  can 
manage  swift  reversals  of  policy:  all  It 
takes  Is  a  pronouncement  from  on  high  and 
presto!  A  180-degree  turn  accomplished.  Per- 
haps that  is  what  is  shaping  up  now;  perhaps 
the  outpouring  of  bile  from  Peking  will  be 
replaced  at  some  time  soon  with  oompromlse 
on  the  U.N.  question  which  will  result  in  both 
seating  Peking  and  allowing  the  continued 
existence  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  government, 
at  least  during  his  lifetime. 

If  not,  then  President  Nixon's  visit  to 
Peking  would  appear  to  have  bleak,  bleak 
prospects. 

[From   the   Barre    (Vt.)    Times   Argus,   Aug. 
11,  1971] 

U.S.-China  Chess  Oamz 
It  may  be  that  the  Nixon  administration, 
and  its  supporters  on  the  issue  of  Red  China, 
are  beginning  to  see  examples  of  what  may 
be  expected  to  happen  on  the  world  front 
in  reaction  to  the  recent  overtures  made  by 
the  United  States  toward  that  country. 

As  in  a  chess  game,  a  sudden,  dramatic 
move  on  the  part  of  one  opponent  is  like- 
ly to  prompt  more  bold  moves  on  the  part 
of  the  other.  Such  s«ems  to  be  the  case  on 
the  Issue  of  the  President's  "two-China" 
policy. 

News  reports  of  recent  days  have  indi- 
cated at  least  a  hint  of  a  restructuring  of 


the  world  stage  that  could  upset  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  power  in  many  places  where 
the  Soviets  and  the  US  have  been  sparring 
mostly  on  a  limited  and  covert  basis  up  to 
now.  Soviet  overtures  in  the  Middle  East, 
Monday's  announcement  of  a  Soviet-Indian 
friendship  treaty,  the  Increasing  presence 
of  the  Soviet  Navy  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  dismay  of  the  Japanese  all  serve  as  re- 
minders that  the  China  policy  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  price. 

The  discouraging  part  is  that  free-world 
news  reptorts  from  inside  Red  China  are 
nothing  less  than  gloomy  about  the  actual 
gains  that  may  be  made  through  President 
Nixon's  proposed  visit  there.  New  York  Times 
writer  James  Reston,  who  is  Just  now  ending 
several  weeks  in  Peking,  has  been  saying 
that  Chou  En-lal  is  firmly  entrenched  in 
the  same  poUtlcal  philosophy  that  has  moti- 
vated him  in  the  past,  namely  that  there 
can  be  only  one  China  and  that  before 
meaningful  relations  can  exist  between  his 
country  and  the  United  States,  the  US  must 
pull  out  its  troops  from  Taiwan. 

Unless  the  President  Is  holding  cards  that 
have  yet  to  be  disclosed — and  he  keeps  hint- 
ing that  he  does — the  United  States  could 
have  succeeded  In  escalating  the  cold  war 
into  a  rapid  search  for  allies  that  could  end 
who  knows  where,  and  which  could  reap 
fewer  rewards  than  most  have  hoped. — NM 


[From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
Aug.  2,  1971] 

CoMMiTTXE  or  One  Million 

Against  the  Admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations  (Suite  500.  1735 
DeSeles  St..  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036; 
Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  chairman)  Is  reacting 
in  an  interesting  fashion  to  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon's  planned  visit  to  Peking,  Red 
China. 

The  oommlttee  has  drawn  up  a  set  of 
seven  questions  which  it  hopes  the  President 
will  put  to  Red  China's  Premier  Chou  En- 
lal  when  the  twain  meet  face  to  face. 

We  find  these  questions  so  illuminating 
and  provocative  of  thought  that  we  print 
them  In  fiill: 

I — When  will  you  release  the  American 
servicemen  whc»n  you  have  held  as  prisoners 
for  as  long  as  20  years? 

2 — Do  you  now  accept  the  United  Nations 
designation  of  Communist  China  as  the  ag- 
gressor In  the  Korean  War? 

3 — Do  you  now  concede  that  you  commit- 
ted genocide  [deliberate  extermination  of  a 
national  or  racial  group]  in  your  invasion 
of  Tibet  as  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  in  Geneva  has  so  stated? 

4 — Do  you  admit  that  you  are  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  American 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  through  your  sup- 
plying most  of  the  small  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  Viet  Cong? 

5 — Will  you  now  apologize  to  my  country 
and  to  me  personally  for  describing  me  as 
a  "chief  butcher"  and  an  "arch  criminal"  In 
your  official  publications? 

6 — Are  you  now  prepared  to  abandon  Mao 
Tse-tung's  philosophy  that  political  power 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun? 

7 — Do  you  still  believe  that  the  U.S.  Is  an 
"imperialist  aggressor"  and  is  surrounded  by 
"running  dogs"? 

Take  'em  away,  Mr.  President,  and  let's 
see  Chou  wriggle  off  those  seven  hooks  if 
he  can. 


(From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Sentinel. 
July  24.  1971] 

Listen  to  Mao 

Of  all  the  sayings  of  Chairman  Mao,  prob- 
ably the  best  known  one  is:  "Political  power 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun." 

Westerners  frequently  cite  this  thought  of 
Mao  as  evidence  that  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese  regime  la  based  on  crude  force. 
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True  as  this  Is,  it  Is  Insufficient  reason  for 
dismissing  the  Mao  saying  as  nothing  more 
than  a  catchphrase  capsulizing  the  philos- 
ophy of  ruthless  rulers. 

For  the  saying  that  political  power  grows 
out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is  applicable  to  all 
societies.  Including  ours.  It  means  simply 
that  ultimate  control  rests  with  the  strongest 
force,  which  may  be  benign  but  Is  more  likely 
to  be  evil. 

In  America,  according  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  political  power  is  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  As  our 
system  has  evolved,  It  is  supposed  that  polit- 
ical power  grows  out  of  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

Nevertheless,  even  In  the  United  States,  if 
one  traces  political  power  back  to  its  ulti- 
mate source,  one  will  find  that  it  comes  from 
the  barrel  of  a  gun  or  whatever  instrument 
for  exercising  force  prevails. 

Thus  Mao  Is  merely  being  realistic  when 
he  says  that  political  power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  Rather  than  excoriating  Man 
for  his  brutal  candor,  we  should  be  heeding 
the  wisdom  of  bis  observation  and  thanking 
him  for  opening  our  eyes  to  the  realities  of 
politics. 

Conditioned  by  years  of  rule  by  ballots 
instead  of  bullets,  Americans  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fundamental  fact  of  life  that  political 
power  Is,  in  the  ultimate,  based  on  force. 
In  this  regard,  it  is  especially  ironic  to  see 
clergymen  Involve  themselves  in  politics,  for 
In  effect  they  are  making  alliance  with  those 
who  govern  by  the  use  of  aggressive  force. 

As  for  President  Nixon's  efforts  to  normal- 
ize relations  with  the  political  power  on 
mainland  China,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
fully  understands  and  keeps  in  mind  what 
Mao  is  telling  us  when  he  says  that  ix>lltlcal 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

When  you  are  in  a  match  with  those  who 
govern  by  aggressive  force,  you  play  by  their 
rules,  not  by  your  own.  And  their  basic  rule 
is  that  the  one  with  the  strongest  force,  and 
the  will  and  the  skill  to  use  It,  wins. 

That's  not  a  sweet  or  pleasant  thought, 
but  that's  the  way  It  is  in  the  real  world. 


[From  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  Aug.  4,  1971] 
Quid  Pro  Qtro 

The  admission  of  Red  China  into  the 
United  Nations  is  now  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. The  question  is  only  when  and  under 
what  conditions. 

The  same  can't  be  said  for  the  future  of 
Nationalist  China's  seat.  By  throwing  that 
question  to  the  membership — even  while 
stating  the  U.S.  would  fight  the  ouster  of 
Nationalist  China — the  administration  prob- 
ably has  sealed  the  doom  of  Taiwan. 

Red  China  and  Taiwan  both  have  said 
they  don't  want  a  two-China  pxjllcy.  For  more 
than  two  decades  we  have  chosen  to  ignore 
one  of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world. 
The  realities  of  current  world  politics  make 
it  necessary  to  recognize  the  mainland  Chi- 
nese and.  at  the  same  time.  Insist  we  wUl 
fight  to  continue  our  relations  with  our 
friends  on  the  off-shore  Island. 

But,  what  does  Red  China  intend  to  give 
the  United  States  In  return  for  our  opening 
the  door  to  the  UN  for  them  after  all  these 
years.  Absolutely  nothing,  as  near  as  we  can 
see.  except  for  another  forum  from  which  to 
castigate  this  country's  policies. 

For  Instance,  all  they  want  for  easing  the 
world's  tensions  Is  for  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  all  troops  from  Japan,  Korea,  The 
Philippines,  Taiwan  and  Southeast  Asia. 
That  means,  move  our  defense  back  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Perhaps  they'd  like  to  borrow  the  US8  Mis- 
souri and  arrange  a  proper  surrender  cere- 
mony. 


(From  tbe  San  Diego  (Caltf.)  Union, 

Aug.  8,  1971] 

NATIONAU0TS  Can  Bas  Red  China 

Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  makes 
the  point  that  tbe  "realities  of  the  world" 
require  that  both  tbe  Nationalist  and  Oom- 
munist  governments  of  China  be  represented 
In  the  United  Nations.  Thus  he  makes  public 
what  had  been  anticipated — that  there  Is  to 
be  an  alteration  in  the  historic  position  of 
the  United  States  of  America  opposing  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N. 

In  Peking,  meanwhile,  Chou  En-lal  has  let 
it  be  known  that  the  Communists  see  their 
own  "realities."  They  view  themselves  as  the 
"sole  legitimate  government  representing  the 
Chinese  people."  If  NatioiuUlst  China  re- 
mains in  the  U.N.,  Chou  declares,  "we  will 
not  go  there." 

These  mutually  exclusive  interpretations 
of  reality  arise  from  a  failure  to  view  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation  in  the 
United  Nations  within  tbe  context  of  the 
U.N.  itself.  It  supports  the  right  of  the  Na- 
tionalist government  to  remain  in  tbe  UJ7. 
and  to  play  a  major  role  in  Its  affairs  as  a 
member  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  charter  states  that  the  Republic  of 
China,  whose  delegates  signed  the  charter  in 
1946  and  have  represented  China  continu- 
ously and  honorably  in  tbe  U.N.  ever  since, 
shall  be  one  of  five  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  Republic  of  China  could  be  removed  un- 
willingly from  the  council  without  amend- 
ing the  charter. 

Further,  the  powers  given  to  the  Security 
Council  under  the  charter  put  the  Republic 
of  China  in  a  powerful  position  to  defend  the 
principle  that  it  is  the  bona  fide  representa- 
tive of  China  In  the  U.N.  New  members  are 
admitted  to  the  U.N.  "upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Security  Council."  Such  a  recom- 
mendation must  have  the  concurence  of  all 
five  permanent  council  members — including 
the  Republic  of  China — If  It  is  a  "substan- 
tive" rather  than  a  "procedural"  question. 
Surely  a  recommendation  In  behalf  of  one 
nation  which  Is  conditioned  upon  the  ezptil- 
slon  of  another — Itself  a  member  of  the  Se- 
curity Council — would  fall  Into  the  former 
category. 

Further,  any  attempt  to  resolve  this  issue 
by  an  amendment  to  the  U.N.  charter  would 
also  encounter  the  requirement  that  all  five 
permanent  Security  OouncU  members  oonciir 
in  the  amendment.  Clearly,  Nationalist 
China's  veto  power  In  the  Security  Council 
stands  as  a  formidable  roadblock  to  any 
legitimate  formula  for  admission  of  Red 
China. 

No  amount  of  procedural  shoebornlng  can 
squeeze  a  Peking  delegation  into  the  UJf .  as 
a  representative  of  a  single  person  in  China 
so  long  as  the  rights  of  the  Nationalist  dele- 
gation under  the  charter  are  respected. 

That  Is  a  reality  which  Peking  and  its 
friends  must  face  In  the  Jockeying  for  repre- 
sentation at  the  U.N.  It  is  also  a  reality  that 
could  keep  the  widely  touted  "two  China" 
policy  from  getting  past  the  door  at  the  U.N. 

Red  China  Pats  Its  Bills 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Washington. — George  Watt,  a  British 
civil  engineer  who  spent  three  years  in  Red 
Chinese  prisons,  came  to  the  U.S.  "with  a 
story  to  tell"  about  the  difficulties  of  mak- 
ing money  In  Red  China. 

The  Committee  of  One  Million  Against  the 
Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  UN  tried  to 
get  him  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  only  to  be  curtly  informed  that 
there  is  a  rule  against  hearing  "foreigners" 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  relations.  This  is 
sort  of  like  excluding  Nils  Bohr  from  a  hear- 
ing on  atomic  energy. 


The  exclusion  of  Oeorge  Watt  was  a 
phony;  he  could  have  been  beard  by  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  or  at  a  privately  orga- 
nized senatorial  luncheon.  But  Sen.  Ful- 
brigbt  apparently  Just  doesnt  want  to  know 
about  the  difficulties  of  doing  business  with 
Mao  or  Chou  En-lal. 

So  let  Mr.  Watt  pass  on  his  story  through 
the  medium  of  this  column.  Tbe  man,  im- 
mensely earnest  though  not  without  humor, 
was  Jugged  on  a  spy  charge  in  Lanchow  In 
the  far  interior  of  China  after  completing 
the  construction  of  a  synthetic  fiber  plant. 

He  insists  that  the  espionage  case  against 
him  was  entirely  false,  which  is  believable 
when  you  consider  that  he  was  sentenced 
for  only  three  years.  (If  he  had  been  spy- 
ing the  Red  Chinese  could  only  have  as- 
sumed that  his  knowledge  would  have  re- 
mained dangerous  for  a  longer    period.) 

Mr.  Watt  did  not,  however,  come  to  the 
U.S.  seeking  any  personal  vindication.  He 
wanted  simply  to  warn  American  business- 
men to  get  cash  on  the  barrelhead  before 
performing  services  for  Mao  Tse-tung,  who 
in  Mr.  Watt's  opinion  Is  Just  about  as  safe 
a  contractual  partner  as  Fidel  Castro. 

Mr  Watt  went  to  China  in  charge  of  a 
Vlckers-Zlmmer  Company  crew  of  engineers 
who  had  been  hired  by  the  Red  Chinese  to 
buUd  a  fiber  plant  in  the  Red  Chinese  atom- 
ic development  center.  Vlckers-Zlmmer  Is 
an  Anglo-German  firm  which  specializes  in 
doing  business  In  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  Watt  did  not  particularly  enjoy  his 
stay  for  Vlckers-Zlmmer  at  Chemlvog  in  the 
Ukraine,  but  at  least  the  Soviet  paid  for 
the  services  they  got.  The  Red  Chinese,  how- 
ever, turned  out  to  be  an  entirely  different 
risk.  They  confiscated  tbe  Lanchow  fiber 
plant  the  minute  it  was  finished  and  de- 
manded that  Vlckers-Zlmmer  directors  fly 
at  once  to  Peking  to  answer  charges  of  cheat- 
ing on  the  construction. 

When  the  Vlckers-Zlmmer  directors,  scared 
out  of  their  wits  by  the  seizure  of  Mr.  Watt 
In  Lanchow,  failed  to  appear  in  Peking,  the 
Red  Chinese  declared  that  this  "signified 
guilt."  The  Vlckers-Zlmmer  dlrect<V8  were 
"fined"  in  absentia  for  a  million  dollars, 
which  "absolved"  Peking  from  paying  tiie 
Britishers  and  the  Germans  for  the  oonstruc- 
tion  Job  they  had  done. 

The  plant,  incidentally,  was  worth  three 
million  pounds.  The  British  taxpayer  has 
been  stuck  with  the  loss,  for  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  a  special  set-aside  fund  to  cover 
the  risk  of  being  defrauded  by  totalitarian 
states. 

Mr.  Watt  says  his  own  experience  In  China 
was  no  Isolated  case.  Lurgl,  a  West  German 
company,  bad  its  site  manager,  a  Herr  Von 
Xylander,  sentenced  for  10  years  on  a  charge 
of  spying.  Von  Xylander  was  subjected  to 
two  years  of  "interrogation."  a  word  which 
covers  a  multitude  of  cruelties. 

Watt  himself,  in  a  six-month  period  of 
Interrogation,  bad  his  shoulder  dislocated, 
and  was  stabbed  in  the  hand.  The  sight  of 
his  right  eye  and  the  hearing  in  his  left  ear 
are  atiU  defective  because  of  the  "help"  be 
received  in  answering  questions.  He  was 
"tried"  by  an  open  air  mob  and  was  sen- 
tenced by  a  female  Judge  who  ^at  in  his 
face. 

After  tbe  trial,  the  Judge  led  the  mob  in 
a  cheer,  tbe  spot  at  Watt  a  second  time. 
Before  starting  on  his  three-year  sentence. 
Watt  was  beaten  by  troops  until  he  lost  con- 
sciousness. His  worst  torture  was  still  to 
come:  In  prison,  he  had  to  read  four  vcdumes 
of  Marx's  "Das  Kapital"  through.  This  was 
called  "remolding," 

Any  American  civil  engineers  who  want  to 
volunteer  to  build  plants  in  Red  China?  On 
the  basis  of  tbe  Watt  experience,  they  can 
count  on  a  good  education  In  Marxist  eoo- 
nonUcs,  both  practical  and  theoretical. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  13,  1971] 
HiLi,  Studt:  34  Mnxiow  Dixd  in  China 

A  study  published  yeaterday  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Bubcommlttee  estlmatea 
Chlneae  oommunlsm  baa  ooet  at  least  34  mil- 
lion lives  and  possibly  as  many  as  83  million 
In  the  past  60  year*. 

The  author  oi  the  study,  Richard  L.  Walker, 
director  at  the  Institute  of  International 
Studies  at  the  Unlvenlty  of  South  Carolina, 
said:  "A  reasonable  estimate  would  be  that 
the  figure  approaches  50  million  Chinese." 

The  study,  titled  "The  Human  Cost  of 
Communism  In  China,"  was  ordered  printed 
by  the  subcommittee  July  27,  nearly  two 
weeks  after  announcement  of  President 
MUon's  forthcoming  "Journey  for  peace"  to 
Peking. 

Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  (D-IUas.) ,  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  said  in  an  Introduction  to 
the  study  that  Its  publication  "comes  at  a 
particularly  opportune  moment." 

He  said,  "there  Is  nothing  new  historically 
about  accommodations  or  alliances  of  con- 
Tenlence  between  basically  hostile  powers," 
adding  that  "In  certain  situation,  such  ar- 
rangements are  not  only  desirable  but  well- 
nlgb  unavoidable." 

"But  if  we  are  to  have  relations  with  fled 
China,"  Eastland  said,  "let  us  do  so  with  our 
eyes  open." 

He  described  Walker  as  "widely  recognized 
as  one  of  this  country's  foremost  China 
scholars"  and  said  he  was  requested  by  the 
subcommittee  last  fall,  on  the  Initiative  of 
the  late  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  to 
prepare  the  study. 

Eastland  said  the  great  merit  of  the  study 
was  that  "while  It  does  not  deny  the  Com- 
munists credit  for  certain  In^KStant  eco- 
nomic and  social  accomplishments,  it  paints 
the  picture  whole  by  0BB«wn1ng  and  bringing 
to  life  the  terrible  human  cost  at  which  these 
accomplishments  were  achieved." 

"The  cost  of  progress  achieved  under  Com- 
munist rule  is  too  high  for  the  conscience  of 
the  world  to  absolve  its  perpetrators,"  Walker 
said.  "In  terms  of  hiunan  life  and  human 
suffering  and  in  terms  of  destruction  of  moral 
and  cultural  values  this  cost  cannot  be  con- 
doned by  any  rationalization. 

"The  high  Chinese  CommuiUst  Party  lead- 
era  who  sit  down  at  convivial  banquests  with 
visiting  Americans  may  be  guilty  of  as  great 
crimes  against  humanity  and  their  own  peo- 
ple as  were  Hitler  and  Stalin  and  their  fol- 
lowers." he  said. 

"In  the  case  of  Chou  and  Mao,"  Walker 
said,  "their  commitment  to  their  Communist 
faith  has  been  one  of  more  than  a  half -cen- 
tury, and  in  its  name  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  oommit  any  act." 

"Por  some  strange  reckon,"  Eastland  said, 
"meet  of  the  newspi4>ermen  who  have 
traveled  to  China  for  the  American  press  in 
the  wake  of  F>eklng's  invitation  to  the  Amer- 
ican Ping  Pong  team  felt  called  upon  to  paint 
Communist  China  in  the  most  positive  hues 
and  to  Ignore  the  massive  evidence  of  inhu- 
manity and  aggression  that  has  characterized 
Communist  rule  In  China." 

Walker  said  "the  direct  cost  in  human 
lives"  of  the  Chinese  Communist  movement 
Is  difficult  to  measure  but  he  drew  on  various 
sources  In  and  out  of  China  in  offering  esti- 
mates of  the  possible  toll. 

Moscow  Radio,  which  he  at  one  point  calls 
"obviously  not  the  most  reliable  of  sources." 
nevertheless  is  quoted  as  charging  that  "in 
the  course  of  10  years,  more  than  26  million 
people  in  China  were  exterminated." 

Walker  said  in  the  study,  "it  is  probable 
that  the  Chinese  forced  labor  camps  have  ex- 
acted a  higher  toll  in  human  life  than  the 
mass  executions." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News. 

Aug.  21,  19711 
Thz   Natttrk   or   Thssx   Envmizs 
As  for  Communists,  an  interesting  report 
on — The  Nature  of  These  Enemies — has  Just 


been  released  by  the  Senate  Internal  Secxirlty 
subcommittee  of  which  Sen.  James  O.  East- 
land (D-liClss.)  long  has  been  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

It  is  entitled,  "The  Human  Cost  of  Com- 
munism in  China,"  and  can  be  obtained  at 
20c  a  copy  from  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, UjS.  Oovemment  Printing  Office. 
Washington.  D.C.     20402. 

The  key  figure  in  the  report,  by  China  ex- 
pert Dr.  Richard  Walker,  is  an  estimate  that 
the  Chinese  Reds,  since  driving  Qeneralis- 
simo  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalists  ofT  the 
mainland  in  1949,  have  killed  at  least  34 
million  persons  in  one  way  or  another.  These 
victims  opposed  Communism  or  were  deemed 
dangerous  to  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chou  En-lal  and 
their  comrade  butchers. 

Communists,  in  countries  they  control, 
don't  trifle  with  the  opposition.  They  kill 
It  off,  fast  or  slowly — just  as  the  Russian 
Reds  have  slaughtered  an  estimated  36-45 
million  persons  to  keep  the  Kremlin  bosses 
in  power. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  knows  these 
grisly  facts.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  keep 
them  firmly  in  mind  when  he  goes  calling 
on  Chou  En-lai  in  Peking  some  time  soon. 

To  kid  himself  that  these  professional 
killers  can  or  will  change  their  characters 
in  any  Important  respect  coiUd  be  extremely 
dangerous,  both  for  the  President  and  for 
the  American  people. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Olobe  Democrat, 

Aug.  17,  1971) 

ORISLT   TOLL  IN   RKD   CHINA 

A  Study  published  by  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Internal  Security  subcommittee 
puts  Red  China  in  a  light  which  all  Ameri- 
cans would  do  well  to  observe  carefully. 

Titled  "The  Human  Cost  of  Communism 
in  China,"  the  study  reveals  that  the  first 
50  years  of  the  Chinese  Communist  move- 
ment have  been  extremely  costly  ones  in 
terms  of  human  life.  It  estimates  that  at 
least  34  million  persons  and  possibly  as  many 
as  S3  million  have  lost  their  lives  as  a  re- 
sult of  mass  p>oUtlcal  executions,  purges, 
slave  labor  camps  and  terror  tactics. 

Author  of  the  study,  Richard  L.  Walker, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Studies  at  the  University  of  South  CaroUna, 
said.  "A  reasonable  estimate  would  be  that 
the  figure   approctches  50   million  Chinese." 

This  ia  a  grisly  price  to  pay  for  progress 
achieved  tmder  Red  rule.  This  awesome  toll 
of  humanity  should  be  remembered  by  those 
who  tend  to  feel  politically  compassionate 
toward  the  mainland  Communists. 

Mississippi  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland,  sub- 
committee chairman,  notes  in  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  that  its  publicaUon  "comes 
at  a  particularly  opportiine  moment."  In  de- 
claring "there  is  nothing  new  historically 
about  accommodations  or  alliances  between 
basically  hostile  powers,"  and  the  Senator  ob- 
served that  in  certain  situations  "such  ar- 
rangements are  not  only  desirable  but  well- 
nigh  unavoidable. 

But  Eastland  cautions  that  if  we  are  to 
have  relations  with  Red  China  "let  us  do  so 
with  our  eyes  open." 

This  Is  sound  advice.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Peking  government  has  mel- 
lowed In  its  rise  to  power.  The  Administra- 
tion should  be  wary  in  any  new  dealings  with 
Peking  China. 

[Prom   the  Richmond    (Va.)    News   Leader. 
Aug.  16.  1971) 

Httman  Cost  or  Communism  in  China 
(By   Holmes   Alexander) 

Washington. — In  July,  1970,  which  was  to 
be  the  last  summer  of  his  public  and  mortal 
life,  the  late  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  noted  that 
Robert  Conquest's  superb  work  of  research 
and  expose,  "The  Oreat  Terror,"  dealt  only 
with  the  20  yeiirs  of  Stalinist  terror  and  did 
not  oover  the  whole  haU-oentury  of  oom- 
munlsm in  Russia. 


Dodd  thought  it  would  be  useful  for  the 
Senate  to  ask  Conquest  to  do  a  10,000-woid 
study  of  Soviet  Inhumanity  to  man,  and  to 
find  an  authority  to  do  a  similar  study  on 
Red  China. 

At  Dodd'B  request.  Conquest  and  Dr. 
Richard  Walker  (University  of  South  Caro- 
lina) were  commissioned  to  write  the  two 
pamphlet*.  The  second  of  them  is  entitled. 
"The  Human  Cost  at  Oommunlsm  In  China," 
and  gives  this  fatality  list  on  page  18,  with 
both  high  and  low  estimates  of  fatalities 
reported  as  follow: 


Low 
estimate 


Hj(h 
estimsle 


(1)  firet  Civil  War  (1927-36) 250,000 

(Z)  Sino-Japanese  War  (I937-*5)  .  SO.  OOO 

(3)  Second  Civil  War  (194S-49)  .  .     1.  2M.  000 

(4)  Land  reform  (purjing  "feudel 

bullisj") _ 500,000 

(5)  Political  liquidation  (pur|in( 

defeated  leaders) 15.000.000 

(6)  Korean  war         .   ..        500,000 

(7)  Great  Leap  Forward  (moderni- 

zation drive)  1,000.000 

(8)  Subduini  minority  national- 

ities, including  those  in 

Tibet 500,000 

(9)  Cultural  Revolution  250,000 
(10)  Deaths  in  forced  labor  camps 

and  frontier  development.    .   15, 000, 000 

Total  34.300,000 


500,000 
1,250.000 
1.250,000 

1,000,000 

30.  000. 000 
1.234.000 

2,000,000 


1.000,000 
500,000 

25, 000, 000 

63,784,000 


Professor  Walker,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Studies  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  is  too  honest  a  scholar  to 
call  these  figures  anything  except  "estimates" 
(some  come  from  tainted  sources  In  Russia) , 
but  there  is  no  historical  doubt  that  the 
"People's  Republic"  Is  built  on  people's  skulls. 

As  Chairman  Mao  said  in  1927  when  It 
all  began,  "A  revolution  is  not  a  dinner 
party  ...  To  put  It  bluntly,  it  Is  necessary 
to  create  terror  for  awhile  in  every  rural 
area."  Defectors  and  fugitives  are  still  es- 
caping to  tell  of  the  continuing  assassination 
and  execution.  The  Communists  in  China 
and  everywhere  believe  that  the  end  of 
building  a  socialist  state  Justifies  the  means. 
however  barbaric. 

If  any  or  all  of  these  are  Chinese  pur- 
poses, we  must  assume  that  they  will  be 
pursued  with  the  opposite  of  a  no-win  pol- 
icy, and  that  the  human  cost  of  Chinese 
communism  is  not  yet  accounted  for. 

IProm  the  Jacksonville  (Pla.)   Times  Union, 

Aug.   15,   1971] 

China:   Morality  and  Pragmatism 

President  Nixon's  forthcoming  trip  to  Red 
China  has  given  rise  to  much  study  and 
analysis  of  Mainland  China. 

Consider,  on  one  hand,  a  study  Just  pub- 
lished (and  the  timing  probably  was  no 
coincidence)  by  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee.  The  report  was  prepared 
for  the  subcommittee  by  Rlcbard  Walker, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  International 
Studies  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
and  it  isn't  one  which  pulls  any  punches. 

"There  has  been  the  same  monumental 
Inhumanity  and  the  same  commitment  to 
p>olttlcal  terror  as  a  means  of  crushing  the 
opposition."  Walker  wrote,  as  existed  during 
the  Stalin  era  in  Russia. 

Political  liquidations  and  forced  labor  un- 
der unbearable  conditions  have  taken  the 
lives  of  "more  than  30  million  Chinese," 
Walker  found. 

'Those  who  wish  to  rationalize  public  as- 
sassinations, purges  of  classes  and  groups  of 
slave  labor  as  a  necessary  expedient  for 
China's  progress,"  he  concluded,  "are  resort- 
ing to  the  same  'logic'  which  Justified  a 
Hitler  and  his  methods  for  dealing  with 
economic  depression  In  the  Third  Reich." 

The  report  concluded  that  the  total  of  all 
progress  achieved  on  the  China  mainland 
has  been  with  a  cost  "too  high  for  the  con- 
science of  the  world  to  absolve  its  perpetra- 
tors .  .  ." 


All  this  is  quite  true.  It  must  not  be 
dismissed,  or  mentally  shoved  aside,  by  any- 
one under  the  current  emotional  Impact  of 
"tearing  down  walls." 

However,  Just  as  true — and  Just  as  much 
to  the  point — are  the  words,  made  public 
almost  simultaneously  albeit  half  a  globe 
apart  geographically  and  even  further  apart 
In  viewpoint  and  motivation,  of  one  Yuri 
Arbatov,  who  happens  to  be  the  PoUtlburo's 
chief  advisor  on  American  affairs. 

Arbatov  wrote  in  Pravda,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  party,  a  wounded 
assessment  of  what  Is  going  on. 

First  he  pointed  out  that  Red  China's 
fierce  propaganda  attacks  against  the  U.S., 
Its  unconcealed  support  of  our  enemies, 
should  "have  shocked  and  frightened  bour- 
geois-Philistine America. 

"But  In  fact  something  different  happened. 
This  America  proved  not  at  all  so  gullible, 
and  it  formed  its  opinion  not  on  the  basis 
of  Peking's  loud  words  but  Its  deeds. 

"These  deeds  convinced  the  pragmatic 
American  botirgeola  that  China  by  no  means 
presented  a  real  threat  to  United  States 
policy  .  .  . 

"(These  deeds)  engendered  the  hope  that 
with  Peking's  help  the  United  States  would 
be  able  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  on  terms  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  bourgeois.  ..." 

Arbatov  went  on  to  rant  about  the  move 
as  a  threat  to  "the  Soviet  people"  and  to 
"world  socialism,"  etc.  But  already  he  had 
made  the  valid  point,  as  far  as  the  U.S.  is 
concerned. 

Richard  Nixon  is  not  going  to  Peking  to 
pin  a  "good  conduct"  medal  on  Mao;  nor 
does  In  any  way  the  decision,  for  two  lead- 
ers of  conflicting  ideologies  to  talk,  apply  any 
moral  approbation  on  part  of  either.  The 
moUve  for  the  talk,  on  both  sides.  Is  prag- 
matic. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  3,  19711 

AN  "Old  China  Hand"  Is  Woeried 

(By  Bruno  Shaw) 

Having  lived  in  China  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  movement,  wit- 
nessed the  murder  of  countless  Chinese 
fanners  in  Bunan  Province  at  the  hands  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  in  the  mid  1920b  and  had  a 
first-hand  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
leadership  and  the  program  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  crusade,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  if  President  Nixon  persists  In  the  folly 
of  a  visit  to  Red  China  m  pursuit  of  world 
peace,  he  will  go  down  In  history  as: 

In  China,  a  barbarian  chieftain  who  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  Middle  Ktogdom 
bringing  tribute  to  Peking; 

In  the  West,  as  the  Neville  Chamberlain 
of  our  time.  And  Taiwan  will  become  the 
disposable  Sudetenland  of  the  East,  no  mat- 
ter what  fine  words  are  uttered  by  the  poli- 
ticians who  are  presently  in  charge  of  our 
destiny. 

American  Journalists,  in  their  eagerness  to 
applaud  the  Nixon  adventure,  have  used  the 
same  Mao  Tse-tung  phrase  to  describe  its 
portent:  "a  great  leap  forward." 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Communist 
China's  "Oreat  Leap  Forward"  under  the  In- 
spiration and  guidance  of  Mao  Tse-tung  in 
the  early  1960s  was  the  greatest  man-made 
disaster  in  the  history  of  modem  China.  And 
Its  calamitous  results  compelled  Chairman 
Mao  to  Institute  his  Cultural  Revolution  to 
maintain  his  control  of  government  and 
party:  and  In  this  dreadful  aftermath  of 
the  Oreat  Leap  Forward,  thousands  of  Inno- 
cent Chinese  people  were  slaughtered,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  exiled  Into 
hard-labor  concentration  camps  In  China's 
rugged  northwest. 

In  his  TV  address  to  the  nation  on  July 
16,  President  Nixon  said  that  he  was  taking 
this  step  to  seek  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries  with  a  "profoimd 
conviction  that  all  nations  will  gain  from  a 


reduction  of  tensions  and  a  better  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China." 

What  the  President  and  his  counsellors 
utterly  fall  to  oompc^iend,  apparently,  is 
that  the  Chinese  Oommtinlst  revolution  Is 
not  merely  a  revolt  against  oppressive  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  in  China,  but 
a  crusade  against  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  wxxrld.  It  U  a  repetition  on  a  vastly  broad- 
er scale,  of  the  Thai  PUng  Rebellion  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  in  China,  led  by  a 
fanatical  sect  whose  leader,  one  Hung  Hslu- 
ch'uan,  inspired  by  a  Protestant  bible  on 
which  he  had  been  doing  some  translation 
wu-k,  believed  that  he  was  called  by  Ood  to 
transform  his  country.  And  be  began  by 
leading  his  fanatical  followers  on  a  crusade 
in  which  millions  of  Chinese  were  mtir- 
dered — a  crusade  that  lasted  a  full  decade 
until,  because  he  was  lacking  In  organiza- 
tional ablUty,  It  coUapaed. 

Mao  Tse-tung  was  Inspired  by  the  Marx- 
Lenin  bible.  He  Is  a  far  better  master  of 
organization  and  propaganda  than  was  Hung 
Hsiu-ch'uan.  And  because  he  has  had  at  his 
command  far  more  effective  weapons,  he  has 
been  able  to  kill  many  more  millions  of  his 
people  In  sacrifice  to  Marx-Lenin  than  did 
Hung  In  his  muddle-minded  service  to  Ood. 
Mao  Tse-tung,  and  hU  chosen  successor 
Lin  Plao,  and  Chou  En-lal,  are  the  leaders  of 
this  Communist  crusade  to  remold  not  only 
the  minds  of  the  Chinese  people  by  means 
of  violence  and  terror,  but  the  minds  of  all 
the  people  of  the  world.  And  these  are  the 
men  whom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  gomg  to  visit  "with  pleasure"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "normalization  of  relations  between 
the  two  countries."  How  much  is  an  Ameri- 
can President  able  to  know  of  what  goes  on 
In  the  world  atxmt  him? 

In  his  essay  on  coalition  government  ("Se- 
lected Works")  of  April  24,  1945,  Mao  said 
very  clearly:  "We  Communists  never  conceaJ 
our  political  views.  Definitely  and  beyond 
all  doubt,  our  future  or  maxlmtim  program 
is  to  carry  China  forward  to  socialism  and 
communism.  Both  the  name  of  our  party  and 
our  Marxist  world  outlook  unequivocally 
point  to  this  suprfeme  ideal  of  the  future,  a 
future  of  Incomparable  brightness  and 
splendor." 

But  Mao  Tse-tung  also  said,  on  Dec.  30, 
1948,  "The  enemy  will  not  perish  of  himself. 
Neither  the  Chinese  reactionaries  nor  the 
aggressive  forces  of  U.S.  Imperialism  In  China 
will  step  down  from  the  stage  of  history  of 
their  own  accord." 

And  how  will  "U.S.  Imperiaham"  be 
brought  dovm  from  the  stage  of  history?  Mao 
has  given  us  his  prescription  for  this  in  his 
New  Democracy,  as  long  ago  as  1946:  "It 
is  only  the  Communist  ideology  and  social 
system  that  grow  and  spread  in  the  world, 
with  a  mighty  thundering  force  that  can 
level  mountains  and  overturn  seas.  .  .  .  The 
world  now  depends  on  communism  for  its 
salvation,  and  so  does  China." 

On  Not.  17,  1B67,  when  Mao  visited  Mos- 
cow during  the  period  of  the  Communist 
Slno-SoTiet  honeymoon,  he  made  aa»  of  his 
customary  "We  desire  peace,  but  .  . 
speeches.  "We  desire  peace."  he  said.  "How- 
ever, If  Imperialism  insists  on  fighting  a  war, 
we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
firm  resolution  to  fight  to  the  finish  before 
going  ahead  with  our  reconstructicm." 

In  reading  Mao  Tse-tung's  "Selected 
Works,"  one  has  the  clammy  feeling  that 
all  this  has  happened  before.  In  our  time. 
And  It  has.  Adolf  Hitler,  who  gave  us  his 
blueprint  of  the  iMrbartc  catastrophe  he  in- 
tended to  Inflict  upon  the  world,  on  May  21, 
1936,  made  one  of  his  customary  pledges  of 
peace.  "Nationalist  Socialist  Germany  wants 
peace"  he  said,  "because  of  its  fundamental 
convictions." 

But,  alas,  no  one,  it  seems,  paid  much 
more  attention  to  Hitler's  "Meln  Kampf," 
which  was  published  m  early  as  1926.  than 


they  are  paying  now  to  Mao  Tse-tung's  "Se- 
lected Works."  Or  gave  much  thought  to  the 
fact  that  In  1036,  while  Hitler  was  plotting 
his  assault  upon  the  world.  Berlin  was  the 
site  of  that  year's  Olympic  Oames,  not  mere 
Plng-Pong  matches.  And  In  that  year,  we 
were  told,  "The  problem  of  unemployment  in 
Oermany  had  been  largely  licked"  and  visi- 
tors to  the  Olympic  Oames,  "e^Mclally  those 
from  England  and  America,  were  greatly  im- 
pressed by  what  they  saw;  apparently  a 
happy,  healthy,  friendly  people  united  under 
HlUer." 

Now  again,  as  In  the  1930b,  dozens  of  books, 
hundreds  of  reports  and  columns  and  count- 
lees  editorials  In  our  leading  newspapers  have 
falsified  and  misled  their  readers  about  the 
Chinese  Communists  as  they  did  then  about 
the  Nazis,  and  are  assuring  us  that  we  can 
get  along  with  Mao  as  they  were  assuring 
us  then  that  we  could  get  along  with  EUtler — 
and,  after  World  War  n.  with  Stalin. 

There  should  not  have  been  quite  as  much 
astonishment  as  there  was  about  Peking's 
Invitation  to  the  Plng-Pong  players,  or  about 
Mr.  Nixon's  ploy  against  his  principal  enemy 
here — the  Democratic  Party — In  his  "I  wUl 
go  to  China"  announcement.  He  did,  after 
all,  make  a  commitment  to  attempt  Just  that 
in  his  Inauguration  speech  on  Jan.  20,  1989. 
when  he  said,  "We  seek  an  open  world — 
open  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  people, 
a  world  In  which  no  people,  great  or  small, 
win  live  in  angry  Isolation." 

And  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  the 
only  country  In  the  world  that  has  been  so 
described  by  him  emd  by  other  memtjers  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  ActuaUy,  as  we 
know  now,  he  had  been  putting  out  feelers 
to  Peking  for  sotne  time. 

Two  things  should  be  borne  In  mind  In 
oonnection  with  the  projected  visit  of  the 
President  o(  the  U.S.  to  Communist  China. 
One,  that  once  having  gone,  there  will  be 
no  turning  back,  and  this  great  country  will 
be  Involved,  and  become  Increasingly  In- 
volved, In  shady  deals  with  the  leaders  of 
that  present-day  scourge,  as  we  became  In- 
volved with  Staim  at  Yalta,  where  the  possi- 
bility of  a  free  China  was  sold  down  the  river, 
a  further  result  of  which  was  President  Tru- 
man's invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  tem- 
porarily ("to  fill  a  vacuum")  to  occupy  North 
Korea  on  concliulon  of  the  war  with  Japan — 
which  Moscow  did,  and  then,  much  to  Mr. 
Truman's  chagrin,  refused  not  only  to  move 
out  and  let  the  legitimate  government  of 
Korea  come  In,  but  refused  even  to  allow  a 
representative  of  the  U.S.  government  to 
cross  the  38th  parallel. 

The  basic  motivation  of  the  Chinese  people 
on  mainland  China  today  Is  fear — a  dreadful 
fear  that  shows  In  their  eyes  and  In  their 
trembling  voices  when  explanations  are  de- 
manded of  them  by  People's  Liberation  Army 
representatives  in  their  commune,  their  fac- 
tory or  their  school. 

I  only  hope  that  the  action  our  President 
Is  taking  will  not  lead  one  day  to  a  similar 
look  In  our  eyes.  I  would  feel  more  assured 
that  It  will  not.  If  he  wwre  to  call  off  his 
trip  for  reasons  of  more  Important  business — 
the  need  trf  trying  to  do  something  about 
conditions  In  all  the  deteriorating  areas  ot 
life  here  at  home. 

[Prom  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram. 
Aug.  16. 1971] 

StnsvxRsioN  Makbs  China  Unttt  ro«  UJ». 

(By  Victor  Lawren) 

Washington. — Can  the  President  of  the 
United  States  successfully  practice  personal 
diplomacy  as  Richard  Nixon  Is  seeking  to 
do  with  Communist  China? 

Sen.  Peter  Domlnlck,  Colorado  Republican, 
doesn't  think  so  and  dtes  these  examples : 

President  Roosevelt  did  and  YalU  was 
the  result. 

President  Truman  did  and  Potsdam  came 
out  of  It. 
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President  Kennedy  did  and  we  wound  up 
In  Uie  rose  garden  In  Vienna.  Subsequently 
came  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  Cuban  crisis. 

Domlnlck  haa  been  an  outspoken  critic 
of  Red  China  and  long  before  President 
Nixon's  dramatic  announcement  that  he 
would  meet  with  Red  leaders  In  Peking  to 
discuss  Improvement  of  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  senator  says  he  Is  determined  to  con- 
tinue opposing  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations  until  such 
time  as  Peking  demonstrates  compliance  or 
at  leaast  a  willingness  to  comply  with  Inter- 
national law  and  the  terms  of  the  UN 
Charter. 

The  pattern  of  Red  Chinese  subversion 
In  Latin  America,  Africa  and  other  world 
trouble  spots  is  well  known.  But  not  so  well 
known,  claims  Domlnlck,  is  the  role  Red 
China  Is  playing  In  the  Middle  East. 

He  points  out  that  ever  since  Palestinian 
guerrillas  have  been  active  In  the  attacks 
on  the  Israelis  they  have  taken  arms,  train- 
ing and  guidance  from  Conununlst  China. 
In  May,  Palestinian  Liberation  Week  was 
held  In  Peking  and  10,000  Red  Chinese 
showed  up  at  a  mass  rally.  On  the  same  day. 
People's  Dally  published  an  editorial  calling 
on  the  guerrtllaa  to  "firmly  grasp  the  gun 
and  recover  their  lost  homeland  through 
armed  struggle — this  Is  the  only  road  choeen 
by  the  Palestinian  guerrillas  and  people." 

Domlnlck  asserts.  "We  must  once  again  ask 
ourselves  if  this  is  a  government  we  want 
seated  in  a  world  organization  dedicated  to 
peace,  when  it  openly  and  enthusiastically 
fans  the  flames  of  revolution  around  the 
world." 

In  the  senatcv's  opinion,  to  grant  Red 
China  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations  would 
•Imply  be  opening  the  doors  to  a  new  head- 
quarters for  eeplonAge  and  subversion — a  Red 
Chinese  mission  In  New  York. 

"Of  course,  we  all  know  that  Peking  would 
not  be  the  flrst  nation  to  spy  on  us  from  Its 
diplomatic  residence  here,  and  one  might  say, 
at  flrst  glance,  that  this  is  not  sufllclent  jus- 
tiflcation  to  deny  admission  to  the  United 
Nations,"  he  explains. 

"I  would  be  inclined  to  agree,  except  that 
the  government  of  which  I  speak  has  declared 
in  every  possible  way  Ite  support  for  those 
who  would  destroy  this  nation  from  within, 
and  it  has  contributed  men  and  material  to 
wars  of  liberation  throughout  the  world." 

Domlnlck  says  an  object  lesson  Is  visible 
Just  over  the  border  In  Canada.  Since  estab- 
lishment of  the  Communist  Chinese  embassy 
In  Ottawa.  Peking  has  dispatched  Huang  Hua 
as  its  ambassador  to  Canada.  Huang  is  known 
to  be  a  key  Chinese  operative  in  the  fleld  of 
subversion  and  espionage,  whose  activities 
span  35  years  and  much  of  the  globe  while 
engaged  in  helping  to  spread  the  revolu- 
tionary concepts  of  Mao. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  President 
Nixon  has  a  selling  Job  before  htm  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  the  time  has  come 
to  change  their  view  on  Red  China. 

A  recent  survey  in  six  states  showed  42  per 
cent  opposed  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations,  40  per  cent  favored 
Peking's  admission  and  18  per  cent  were  un- 
decided. But  when  those  who  favored  the  ad- 
mission were  asked  if  they  would  favor  admis- 
sion even  if  It  meant  the  elimination  of  Pree 
China  as  a  U.N.  member,  the  percentages 
shifted  dramatically — 66  per  cent  opposed  ad- 
mission of  Peking  while  only  10  per  cent  fa- 
vored her  entry.  The  remaining  24  per  cent 
had  no  opinion. 


I  Prom  the  NY.  Times,  Aug.  17,  1971 ) 
Mao's  Red  Shadow 
(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover) 
Red    Chinese    Intelligence    in    the    United 
States,  as  compared  with  Soviet  Russia's,  has 
a  major  handicap  In  that  Peking  la  not  re- 
cognized diplomatically  by  this  country  nor 


Is  it  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
deprives  the  Red  Chinese  of  a  legal  base  from 
which  to  operate  spies. 

Peking  is  attempting  espionage  In  a  variety 
of  ways.  One  is  to  endeavor  to  introduce  deep 
cover  intelligence  agents  into  the  United 
States,  trained  Peking  agents  who  clandes- 
tinely enter  this  country  using  false  Iden- 
tities and  identlflcations  an<\  attempt  under 
the  cover  of  being  an  American  to  conduct 
spy  operations. 

Third  countries  are  used  as  bases  of  at- 
tack against  the  United  States.  The  New 
China  News  Agency,  an  agency  of  Commu- 
nist China,  has  an  ofllce  in  Ctmada.  Though 
claiming  to  be  a  legitimate  news-gathering 
organization,  it  is  obvious  that  the  New 
China  News  Agency  serves  as  Red  China's 
chief  propaganda  outlet  abroad  and  has  the 
potential  of  supplying  Peking  with  intelli- 
gence of  all  types. 

Penetration  of  Chinese  ethnic  groups  In 
the  United  States  Is  also  tried.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Chinese  Americans  are 
loyal  to  this  country,  and  only  a  very  small 
percentage  are  sympathetic  to  Peking. 

The  shadow  of  Mao  Tse-tung  can  be  seen 
and  felt  in  the  United  States  today.  We  can 
expect  the  subversive  danger  to  grow  as  time 
passes.  The  only  way  to  meet  it  is  to  be  pre- 
pared. This  the  FBI  is  doing  through  its  In- 
vestigations and  the  training  of  Its  per- 
sonnel. For  example,  we  are  giving  Instruction 
to  FBI  agents  In  the  various  Chinese  dialects. 
In  this  way.  our  agents  are  capable  of  con- 
versing in  the  native  tongue,  and  the  F^I 
will  be  able  to  handle  present  and  likely  fu- 
ture contingencies. 


AFRICAN  POLICY 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy  most  ne- 
glected by  the  Nixon  administration  has 
been  our  policy  toward  Africa.  Each  year 
in  the  President's  state  of  the  world 
statement,  that  continent  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  in  a  couple  of  pages.  These 
pages,  like  the  administration's  policy, 
lack  positive  programmatic  content.  In- 
stead they  are  littered  with  pious  rhetoric 
about  racism  in  Southern  Africa  and  sim- 
plistic homilies  about  how  the  independ- 
ent nations  of  black  Africa  need  little 
more  than  pull  themselves  up  by  their 
own  boot  straps.  A  few  such  words  and  a 
visit  by  a  Secretary  of  State  or  Vice  Pres- 
ident is  supposed  to  sufSce  as  an  African 
policy. 

Because  I  felt  that  such  a  policy  was 
Inadequate,  because  I  believed  it  impor- 
tant that  we  not  ignore  the  people  of 
black  Africa,  I  asked  Ulric  Haynes.  Jr..  a 
deeply  knowledgeable  expert  with  wide 
personal  contacts  throughout  Africa,  to 
visit  a  number  of  African  countries  on 
my  behalf  and  report  his  observations  to 
me.  On  the  basis  of  his  report  and  dis- 
cussions with  others  Involved  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Africa,  I  Issued  a  statement  on 
August  31,  1971. 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Atrican  Pouct  by  Senatoh 
BmcH  Bath 
Several  weeks  ago  I  asked  my  friend  Ulric 
Baynes.  Jr..  a  black  management  consultant 
from  New  York  to  go  on  a  fact-flnding  tour 
of  Africa  on  my  behalf.  Rick  is  a  former 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council 
staff  and  African  affairs  advisor  to  President 
Johnson.  He  visited  the  Ivory  Coast,  Ghana, 
Nlge~la.  Ethiopia.  Tanzania.  Kenya  and  Zam- 


bia for  discussions  with  the  leaders  of  those 
countries.  In  the  coxu-se  of  his  travels  he  had 
meetings  with  President  Jiilius  Nyerere  of 
Tanzania.  President  Kenneth  Kaunda  of 
Zambia  and  President  Felix  Houphouet- 
Bolgny  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  He  also  spent  some 
time  In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

On  the  basis  of  Rick's  report  and  my  dis- 
cussions with  others  interested  In  our  rela- 
tions with  Africa,  I  urge  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration to  put  African  affairs  higher  on  Amer- 
ica's list  of  priority  foreign  affairs  matters. 
I  do  not  believe  a  visit  to  Africa  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  an  adequate  substitute  for 
a  vigorous  and  understanding  policy.  I  don't 
think  using  an  African  trip  as  a  platform  for 
an  attack  on  American  black  leaders,  as  Vice 
President  Agnew  did.  does  anything  to  help 
Africa  meet  the  challenges  of  economic  and 
social  development.  Nor  does  It  help  solve  the 
problems  of  racism  and  continued  colonial- 
ism In  Southern  Africa. 

In  light  of  current  developments  on  the 
African  continent,  what  is  needed  now  is  an 
extensive  program  of  affirmative  action  in 
the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  nations 
of  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  U.S.  must  play 
a  timely  and  positive  role  In  the  solution  of 
world  problems — not  Just  when  they  sud- 
denly confront  us  as  major  threats  to  our 
national  interest — but  before  they  reach 
crislff  proportions.  I  can  think  of  few  better 
places  to  demonstrate  that  kind  of  foresight 
and  leadership  than  on  the  African  con- 
tinent. 

Let  me,  therefore,  propose  a  twelve-point 
foreign  policy  program  for  Africa: 

1.  We  should  support  the  principles  of  the 
Lusaka  Manifesto,  which  call  for  a  dialogue 
between  the  independent  nations  of  Africa 
and  South  Africa  only  If  South  Africa's  non- 
white  population  is  involved  and  If  a  sub- 
ject is  the  elimination  of  apartheid. 

2.  We  must  reaffirm  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples  under  colonial 
rule  or  in  so-called  dependent  territories. 

3.  In  the  context  we  should  urge  the  Por- 
tuguese Government  to  begin  the  process 
of  granting  self-determination  to  Its  African 
subjects  in  Portuguese  Guinea.  Mozambique 
and  Angola.  Our  government  ought  to  en- 
list the  support  of  the  Vatican,  Brazil  and 
Spain  in  this  persuasive  effort. 

4  In  light  of  South  Africa's  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  the  recent  World  Court  decision 
on  Namibia  (Southwest  Africa),  the  U.S. 
government  should  terminate  all  diplomatic 
and  other  actions  which  in  anyway  imply 
acceptance  of  South  African  control  over 
Namibia.  It  should  take  vigorous  steps  to 
encourage  a  similar  posture  on  the  part  of 
U.S.  corporations  In  Namibia. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  role  of  American 
corporations  doing  business  in  South  Africa. 
we  should  adopt  a  policy  of  "active  engage- 
ment" rather  than  passive  acceptance  of 
the  status  quo.  The  objective  would  be  the 
erosion  of  apartheid's  limitations  and  the 
rapid  upgrading  of  non-white  South  Afri- 
cans' opportunities  for  training,  advance- 
ment and  Increased  income.  Non-white  Afri- 
cans both  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere 
make  It  clear  they  want  us  to  use  the  con- 
siderable economic  leverage  already  avail- 
able to  us  through  our  Investments  In  South 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  helping  effect  an 
evolution  In  race  relations.  American  cor- 
porations can  and  should  use  their  presence 
and  their  influence  to  accelerate  creative  so- 
cial change  In  South  Africa. 

6.  To  Implement  this  policy,  the  Adminis- 
tration should  convene  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington of  reoresentatlves  of  all  American 
companies  with  operations  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  The  purpose  of  that  meet- 
ing would  be  to  present  them  with  guide- 
lines for  the  equalization  of  wages  and 
benefits  for  their  non-white  South  African 
employees  and  for  the  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  company-supported  social  serv- 
ices.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  ex- 
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pertin  neoeoBary  to  establish  such  guidelines 
already  exlsta  In  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  governmental  agencies. 

7.  We  should  now  begin  to  assign  non- 
whlte  American  Foreign  Service  Officers  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  major 
purpose  of  this  step  would  be  to  enhance 
U.S.  contacts  with  South  Africa's  Isolated 
and  oppressed  non-white  majority  popula- 
tion. 

8.  We  must  encourage  more  private  U.S. 
investment  In  Black  Africa  by  liberalizing 
and  expediting  existing  procedures  for  In- 
vestment  guarantees. 

9.  Our  aid  programs  in  Africa  must  stress 
revenue-producing  and  Job-producing  in- 
dustries. Most  African  countries  desperately 
need  to  Increase  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  Inability  to  earn  adequate 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange  hinder  devel- 
opment, contribute  to  internal  Instability 
and  leave  them  vulnerable  to  external  po- 
litical and  economic  pressures. 

As  to  jobs.  Africa,  like  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  is  faced  Increasingly  with  trxily 
massive  problems  of  unemployment  or 
under  employment.  It  Is  becoming  clear  that 
the  transfer  of  Western  technology,  which 
Is  capital-intensive  rather  than  labor- 
intensive,  does  not  fully  meet  the  desperate 
need  to  create  constructive,  gainfxil  employ- 
ment. What  is  needed  Is  the  development  of 
a  new  technology  which  can  absorb  these 
unemployed  masses  Into  the  economy  In  a 
way  that  Is  beneficial  to  them  and  con- 
structive for  their  societies.  There  are  some 
promising  examples  in  East  Asia  of  how 
modern  but  labor-intensive  agriculture  and 
industry  can  lead  to  Increased  employment 
and  higher  standards  of  living.  We  would 
make  a  unique  contribution  to  the  future 
of  mankind  If  we  were  to  Join  with  the  de- 
veloping nations  in  a  serious  program  for 
the  development  and  application  of  such  a 
modern  manpower-intensive  technology. 

Furthermore,  we  should  show  new  leader- 
ship in  encouraging  and  assisting  African  na- 
tions to  undertake  cooperative  regional  proj- 
ects such  as  the  development  of  rail  -nd 
road  networks,  telecommunications  networks, 
river  basins,  irrigation  and  power  projects, 
and  the  protection  of  the  continent's  ecology. 
As  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  re- 
cently pointed  out,  we  should  work  in  close 
collaboration  not  only  with  other  donor  na- 
tions and  international  organizations,  but 
also  regional  bodies  such  as  the  African  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  Organization  for 
African  Unity. 

10.  We  should  facilitate  the  recruitment 
of  black  American  professionals  and  techni- 
cians by  those  African  nations  especially  de- 
sirous of  having  them.  This  would  not  only 
help  meet  African  needs  but  would  also  pro- 
vide a  most  constructive  outlet  for  the  Inter- 
est and  concern  which  many  black  Americans 
have  toward  Africa. 

11.  Africa's  hopes  for  the  future  He  in  the 
rapid  development  of  far  sighted  and  con- 
structive political  leadership.  We  could  en- 
courage that  development  by  sponsoring  a 
fellowship  program  for  middle  level  African 
leaders — the  young  African  professionals,  and 
technicians  who  will  lead  their  countries  in 
the  decades  to  come.  Such  a  program  could 
Include  study  of  the  latest  techniques  of 
management,  of  the  conduct  of  public  ad- 
ministration and  of  international  affairs. 

13.  Finally,  it  is  Important  for  America  to 
unequivocally  oppose  "racism"  wherever  it 
exists  In  the  world  and  in  all  its  forms 
whether  it  be  labelled  "tribalism,"  "religious 
persecution."  "oppression  of  ethnic  or  na- 
tional minorities."  "color  prejudice"  or  what- 
ever. In  this  regard  our  government  must 
make  the  strongest  private  and  public  rep- 
resentations against  fiagrant  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  in  Southern  Africa  even  when 
they  occur  under  the  guise  of  "antisubver- 
slon"  activities  or  Judicial  prosecutions  to 


"suppress  communism."  As  past  experience 
shows,  our  failure  to  condemn  such  actions 
appears  to  condone  them. 


ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION  VOTERS 
BY  1976 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  glsirlng  weaknesses  of  our 
American  democracy  Is  the  lack  of  par- 
ticipation of  our  citizens  in  the  most 
basic  right  of  all  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety— the  right  to  vote.  In  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1968,  only  73  million 
citizens  went  to  the  polls.  This  low  turn- 
out, representing  only  61  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  in  the  Nation,  ranks  the 
United  States  significantly  behind  most 
of  other  democratic  nations  of  the  world. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  recognized  the  need 
for  a  strong  national  effort  to  improve 
voting  participation.  In  an  imaginative 
recommendation  in  April  1970,  the  com- 
mittee suggested  that,  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's goals  for  the  American  bicenten- 
nial celebration  In  1976,  we  should  seek 
the  participation  of  at  least  100  million 
voters  In  the  presidential  election  of  that 
year.  Since  that  proposal  was  made,  the 
reduction  of  the  voting  age  to  18  and  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  have 
brought  the  Nation  closer  to  realization 
of  the  goal. 

One  of  the  largest  remaining  obstacles 
to  achievement  of  the  goal  of  increased 
voter  participation  is  our  archaic  system 
of  voter  registration.  A  number  of  bills 
are  now  pending  In  the  Senate  to  achieve 
the  reforms  we  need,  including  a  bill  I 
have  introduced  to  establish  a  universal 
voter  registration  system  for  Federal 
elections.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  act  promptly  in  this  area, 
so  that  we  can  eliminate  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  enormous  inequities  that 
exist  under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  new  in- 
terest now  being  generated  for  Increased 
voter  participation,  I  believe  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  of  us 
in  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  an  accompanying 
letter  I  received  last  week  from  Mr. 
Hyman  Bookbinder,  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  American  Jewish  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  14,  1971. 
Senator  Eowakd  Kennedy. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  read  with  much  In- 
terest your  speech  in  the  Senate  on  July  26 
dealing  with  the  establishment  of  a  Universal 
Registration  Administration.  The  proposal 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  and  should  contribute 
substantially  to  the  attainment  of  a  more  ap- 
propriate level  of  voter  participation. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  you  may  be  In- 
terested in  a  program  prof>08al  develop>ed  by 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  last  year 
and  submitted  to  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. Briefiy.  the  proposal  calls  upon  the 
Commission  to  set  as  one  of  the  nation's  goals 
for  the  year  of  Its  200th  Anniversary  the  par- 
ticipation of  at  least  100  million  voters  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  that  year.  Though 
Commission  officials  commended  lu  highly 


when  they  received  the  proposal,  there  was  no 
reference  to  It  In  the  report  they  made  to 
the  President  last  year.  However,  we  continue 
to  believe  that  this  100  million  goal  Is  an 
exciting,  yet  realistic,  goal  for  the  nation. 

Happily,  one  of  the  principal  limitations  on 
the  size  of  the  electorate  has  been  eliminated 
with  the  adc^tion  of  the  Constitutional 
amendment  granting  the  right  to  vote  in  all 
elections  to  all  citizens  18  years  of  age  and 
over.  The  100  mlUlon  goal  thus  becomes  even 
more  realistic — ^If  we  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  assure  massive  participation  In  the  elec- 
toral process  by  the  newly  enfranchised 
young  people.  Extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  will  similarly  contribute  to  Increased 
voter  participation.  Your  universal  registra- 
tion proposal  can  mean  even  more  than 
either  of  these  two  in  actual  numbers  of  citi- 
zens who  could  be  added  to  the  registration 
and  voting  rolls.  It  fits  perfectly  Into  the 
framework  of  otir  general  propKwal,  a  copy  of 
which  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  herewith. 

Getting  many  more  Americana  to  vote  Is, 
of  course,  not  the  only  step  we  must  take  to 
broaden  citizen  participation  In  the  politi- 
cal process,  but  It  most  certainly  Is  the  most 
basic  one  of  all.  I  am  so  pleased  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  wlU  be  asking  the  Congress  to 
take  another  bold  step  forward. 

Sincerely,  , 

Htman  Bookbinder, 
Washington  Representative. 


The  American  Jewish  Committee 
PhUip  E.  Hoffman.  President;  Board  Chair- 
men; Max  M.  Fisher,  National  Executive 
Council;  David  Sher,  Board  of  Governors; 
Elmer  L.  Winter,  Board  of  Trustees;  Emery 
E.  Kllneman,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  SanfcH'd  Samuel, 
Secretary;  Morris  H.  Bergreen.  Associate 
Treasurer.  Bertram  H.  Gold,  Executive  Vice- 
President. 

Morris  B.  Abram,  Honorary  President: 
Louis  Caplan,  Honorary  President;  Irving  M. 
Engel.  Honorary  President;  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, Honorary  President;  Joseph  M.  Pros- 
kauer.  Honorary  President;  Nathan  Apple- 
man,  Honorary  Vice-President;  Joseph  Kling- 
ensteln,  Honorary  Vice-President;  FYed  La- 
zarus, Jr.,  Honorary  Vice-President;  James 
Marshall,  Honorary  Vice-President;  William 
Rosenwald.  Honorary  Vice-President;  Maurice 
Glinert,  Honorary  Treasurer;  John  Slawson, 
Executive  Vice-President  Emeritus. 

Morton  K.  Blausteln,  Baltimore.  Vice- 
President;  Matthew  Brown,  Boston.  Vice- 
President;  Robert  T.  CuUer,  PhUadelphla, 
Vice-President;  DeJongh  Franklin.  Atlanta, 
Vice-President;  Jack  A.  Goldfarb,  New  York, 
Vice-President;  Arthur  N.  Greenberg,  Los  An- 
geles, Vice  President;  Orlln  Lehman,  New 
York,  Vice-President;  Raymond  D.  Nasher, 
Dallas.  Vice-President;  Sam  Rubensteln.  Se- 
attle. Vice  President;  Alfred  I.  Soltz,  Cleve- 
land. Vice-President;  Maynard  I.  Wlshner, 
Chicago.  Vice-President. 


A  Program  Proposal  roR  the  Bicentennial 
Commission:  100  Million  Voters  by  1976 
The  American  Jewish  Committee. 

April  1,  1970. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  agrees 
with  President  Nixon  that  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  our  nation  should  be 
taken  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a  dedicated 
effort  to  fulfill  those  national  aspirations  yet 
imattained.  Recognizing  the  importance  of 
the  electoral  process  as  the  cornerstone  of 
American  democracy,  we  urge  that  one  cen- 
tral goal  of  the  Bicentennial  be  greater  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  process,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  fullest  possible  exercise 
of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  AJC  urges  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion to  Initiate  at  once  a  program  involving 
both  public  and  private  efforts  to  best  realize 
the  objective  of  full  electoral  participation. 
As  a  symbol  of  this  goal,  we  propose  that  we 
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seek  to  involve  at  letut  100  million  voters  in 
the  PreHdential  election  of  1976. 

In  1968,  seventy-three  mlilion  citizens 
voted  their  choice  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  but  there  were  an  additional  47 
mUllon  Americans  old  enough  to  vote  who 
did  not  vote.  This  voting  participation  rate 
or  61  percent  is  substantially  below  that  of 
most  democratic  nations. 

We  seelc  to  Increase  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can voters,  but  we  must  seek  more  than  an 
increase  In  numbers.  There  must  be  also  an 
Increased  involvement  in  every  phase  of  the 
political  process  If  w^  desire  an  increased 
confidence  in  our  political  system. 

One  of  the  great  guiding  themes  of  our 
democracy  is  that  government  "derives  its 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." There  la  no  greater  single  manifesta- 
tion of  that  consent  than  the  vote.  Yet,  the 
tragic  fact  is  that  In  the  1S68  Presidential 
elecUon  only  3  out  of  5  eligible  Americans 
registered  their  consent,  or  lack  thereof,  to 
the  programs  enunciated  by  candidates  for 
the  highest  office  In  the  land.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  nonvoters  in  the  1968  Presidential 
election,  moreover,  reported  that  they  were 
simply  not  interested  In  voting.  At  a  time 
when  the  decisions  of  our  government  vitally 
affect  all  our  people,  the  sense  of  alienation, 
disaffection  or  apathy  that  such  non-partici- 
pation conveys  is  a  tragic  commentary  on  our 
times.  Quite  simply,  people  who  vote  feel  that 
they  have  a  stake  in  and  a  sense  of  connec- 
tion to  the  government.  People  who  don't 
vote  are  saying  that  they  as  individuals  do 
not  count  or,  what  is  worse,  that  the  demo- 
cratic Lastitutiona  do  not  count.  Much  great- 
er efforts  must  be  made,  therefore,  to  per- 
suade these  nonparticipants  that  an  indi- 
vidual's vote  does  count,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  that  It  can  be  made  more  effective  and 
meaningful. 

The  national  participation  rate  of  61  per- 
cent is  bad  enough;  the  rate  for  state  and 
local,  including  Congressional,  elections  is 
even  worse.  In  most  local  elections  less  than 
half  of  the  potential  votes  Is  cast.  Every  town, 
county,  and  city  mus'  be  brought  into  this 
national  effort  to  increase  and  deepen  voter 
participation. 

Not  all  of  the  voting  gap  is  due  to  Indiffer- 
ence, of  course.  Obstacles  to  voting,  whether 
due  to  racial  dlscrlmlnaUon,  residency  re- 
quirements, or  other  factors,  must  Anally  be 
completely  eliminated, 

The  100  million  goal 

As  a  dramatic  symbol  of  our  concerns, 
and  as  an  ambitious  yet  realistic  undertak- 
ing, we  recommend  that  at  least  100.000,000 
voters  In  the  elections  of  1976  be  declared 
as  a  Bicentennial  goal.  The  goal  U  clearly 
attainable: 

If  the  present  participation  rate  of  61  per- 
cent continues  until  1976.  about  8  or  9  mil- 
lion additional  voters  would  participate  that 
year  as  a  result  of  population  growth  alone; 
if  the  18-year-old  vote  is  operative  that  year 
(a  goal  which  AJC  enthusiastically  sup- 
ports), this  woudd  add  about  another  5  or  6 
million  voters. 

These  two  developments  alone  vrould  in- 
crease to  about  87  or  88  million. 

Increasing  the  participation  rate  to  about 
70  percent  from  the  present  61  percent  would 
add  another  13  or  14  million  voters  in  1976 — 
thus  reaching  the  100  miUion  goal.  As  the 
following  will  indicate,  this  should  be  pos- 
sible if  a  concerted  drive  is  conducted  over 
the  next  six  years. 

Of  the  47  million  Americans  who  failed  to 
vote  in  1968: 

About  8  million  were  actually  registered 
but  failed  to  vote; 

About  8  million  more  were  unable  to  reg- 
ister under  state  eUglbiUty  requirements,  of 
whom  5  million  were  eliminated  because  of 
state  residency  rules; 

About  31  million  either  did  not  even  try 
to  register  to  vote  or  were  prevented  from  so 
doing,  for  one  reason  or  another. 


K  11  million  of  these  47  mUiion  had  voted 
in  1968,  the  participation  rate  that  year 
would  have  been  707c.  Surely,  this  should 
have  been  possible. 

BECOM  MENDATIONB 

We  recommend  that  a  broad  array  of  pro- 
grams, involving  all  the  major  groups  in 
American  society — government  at  every  level, 
the  educational  system,  the  political  parties, 
business,  labor,  the  wide  range  of  civic  and 
social  organizations,  the  media — be  devel- 
oped to: 

1.  Increase  the  number  of  people  involved 
In  the  electoral  process; 

2.  Encourage  participation  by  a  greater 
numbv  of  people  in  the  larger  political  proc- 
ess, i.e.,  party  primaries,  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions; campaigning;  voter-reglatration 
drives. 

3.  Enhance  the  quality  of  voter  partici- 
pation through  a  program  of  education  in 
the  eaaential  proceesea  of  democracy  and  the 
great  documents  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Cloting  the  minority  voting  gap 

Due  prlmarUy  to  the  1968  Voting  Rights 
Act — but  due  aLso  to  greater  voter  conacloua- 
neas  and  confidence  in  the  electoral  proceaa — 
the  Sixties  saw  an  Increase  of  over  1^  mil- 
lion Negro  voters  In  the  South.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  trend  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  black  elected  offl- 
dala  In  the  11  Southern  statee  rose  from  70 
In  1965  to  more  than  500  in  1968.  In  turn, 
this  pattern  has  further  Increased  interest  In 
the  electoral  process  and  even  higher  regis- 
trations can  be  expected  In  the  years  ahead. 

But  the  voting  participation  rate  for  Ne- 
groes, for  Puerto  Rlcans,  for  Indians,  for 
Sx>anlsh-speaklng  Americans  remalna  sub- 
stantially below  that  of  the  general  populace. 
Renewal  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  an- 
other five  years  (and  with  the  addition  of  a 
national  ban  on  literacy  tests)  should  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  continued  gains  In  minor- 
ity voting  patterns.  But  rigorous  enforce- 
ment by  the  Federal  government  must  be 
pursued  if  the  full  effect  of  the  law  la  to  be 
realized. 

Federal  law  alone,  however,  will  not  pro- 
duce the  level  of  black  and  other  minority 
voting  needed  to  close  the  gap.  Every  ruse  to 
disenfranchise  the  minority  citizen  (de  Jure 
or  de  facto)  must  be  eliminated:  redlstrlct- 
Ing,  use  of  at-large  elections,  obstacles  to 
becoming  candidates  or  delegates,  rigged 
nominating  and  related  procedures,  lack  of 
adequate  polling  facilities — to  say  nothing 
of  continued  use  of  harassment  and  Intimi- 
dation to  discourage  registration  or  voting. 
Youth — A   special  challenge 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  is  pleased 
to  note  that  the  likelihood  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  has  been  greatly  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  Senate's  action  In  adding 
thU  provision  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  If 
the  House  should  refuse  to  go  along — and 
It  is  our  hope  that  it  will  go  along — then 
the  Congress  should  proceed  immediately  to 
initiate  the  Constitutional  amendment 
process  toward  the  same  end. 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  about  today's 
youth,  it  is  more  Informed  and  more  in- 
volved In  the  major  Issues  of  our  times  than 
any  preceding  generation.  But  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently Involved  politically.  It  therefore  too 
often  looks  for  and  adopts  extra-political  and 
extra-legal  ways  to  correct  the  social  ills 
which  it  perceives.  The  very  preservation  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life  may  depend  on  the 
success  we  have  In  bringing  our  young  people 
Into  the  political  process — not  only  in  that 
final  act  of  voting,  but  In  the  full  range  of 
political  action. 

While  we  work  toward  a  lowering  of  the 
voting  age.  It  is  Important  to  cite  the  fact 
that  the  youngest  group  of  those  now  eligi- 
ble to  vote  actually  have  the  lowest  participa- 
tion rate.  In  1968,  the  21-34  age  group  had 
only  half  the  participation  rate  as  those  in 
their  middle-age.  ThU  regrettable  fact.  In- 


stead of  being  uaad  aa  an  argiiment  ofloinct 
lowering  the  voting  age.  remlndi  ua  r&tber 
that  making  the  vote  possible  U  only  one- 
half  the  Job  facing  us;  ve  must  make  the 
vote  seem  relevant  and  significant. 

Residency  obstacles 

In  the  1968  Presidential  election,  about 
6  million  otherwise  eligible  voters  were  barred 
from  voting  because  of  state  residency  re- 
quirements. In  this  mobile  society  of  ours, 
over  20  percent  of  all  Americana  move  every 
year.  It  is  therefore  only  right  that  new  state 
residents  be  allowed  to  vote  In  a  Presidential 
election,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  resided  In  the  new  state. 

Similarly,  in  state  and  local  elections  there 
should  be  the  least  possible  restrictions  on 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  residency. 

Facilitating  voter  participation 
More  important  even  than  elimination  of 
literacy  tests  Is  the  elimination  of  illiteracy 
itself  If  full  and  meaningful  participation  is 
to  be  achieved.  While  there  are  of  course 
other  vital  reasons  for  the  total  eradication 
of  illiteracy  in  America — and  this  might  well 
be  a  major  Bicentennial  program  itself — 
greater  political  sophistication  and  discrimi- 
nation requires  the  ability  to  read,  to  under- 
stand, to  communicate. 

Both  government  and  the  private  sector 
should  develop  Improved  programs  to  foster 
better  understanding  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship  and  the  significance  of  voting. 
Better  use  should  be  made  of  programs  of 
adult  education,  literacy  and  community  ac- 
tion which  are  administered,  at  the  Federal 
level,  by  HEW,  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. At  the  State  and  local  levels,  there 
are  innumerable  activities  that  could  appro- 
priately add  or  extend  citizenship  education. 
There  Is  almost  no  limit  to  what  more  could 
be  done  by  the  hundreds  of  national  private 
organizations — rellglotis.  women's,  veterans', 
student  and  youth,  fraternal,  etc. 

The  proposal  for  a  National  Election  Holi- 
day should  be  given  careful  consideration 
and.  If  found  feasible,  enacted  in  time  for 
the  election  of  1976.  Further  study  should  be 
encouraged  on  most  appropriate  hours  for 
registration  and/or  voting,  location  of  vot- 
ing facilities,  greater  use  of  absentee  ballots, 
and  every  other  aspect  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess which  could  affect  the  level  of  participa- 
tion. Both  the  business  and  the  labor  com- 
munities should  examine  what  more  they 
could  do  to  Increase  participation. 

Challenge  to  State  and  local  governments 
The  Bicentennial  Commission  should  urge 
every  state  and  local  Jurisdiction  to  become 
part  of  this  program.  If  the  100,000,000  goal 
is  to  succeed,  every  county  in  the  nation 
should  set  a  goal  for  Itself — not  only  one 
for  1976,  but  Interim  goals  for  every  year  till 
then.  Oovemors  should  charge  each  state  Bi- 
centennial Commission  with  particular  re- 
sponsibility for  this  program.  As  Indicated 
above,  political  participation  rates  in  many 
states  and  localities  is  shockingly  low. 
Challenge  to  educational  institutions 
The  role  of  education  in  expanding  and  im- 
proving the  electoral  process  is  self-evident. 
Prom  the  grade  schools  through  graduate 
work,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  improved 
curricula,  for  better  materials,  for  easier  ac- 
cess to  people  and  information.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  Involve  the  students  actively  in 
some  aspect  of  the  political  process,  as  well 
as  in  the  classroom. 

The  political  parties  have  major 
responsibility 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  of  course,  the 
prime  responsibility  in  a  free  society  must  be 
that  of  the  political  Instrument  itself.  Oov- 
ernmeni  can  and  should  eliminate  barriers. 
But  It  cannot  force  participation.  We  do  not 
seek  to  achieve  the  99 "/r  participation  rates 
of  totalitarian  regimes — at  the  cost  of  our 
freedom.  The  parties  in  a  democratic  society, 
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moreover,  must  not  be  authoritarian  or  to- 
talitarian themselves. 

Elach  of  our  parties  should  be  encouraged, 
during  this  Bicentennial  period,  to  make  an 
active  effort  to  encourage  young  people,  new 
voters.  Blacks  and  other  minorities,  and  all 
other  groups  that  have  hitherto  remained 
pretty  much  outside  of  the  political  process, 
to  participate  in  party  activities,  from  the 
precinct  level  to  the  national  committee  level. 

If  each  potential  voter  is  to  take  that  cru- 
cial step  of  voting  on  Election  Day,  he  must 
not  be  permitted  to  feel  that  the  final  choices 
available  to  him  were  decreed  by  a  handful 
of  individuals,  that  his  views  and  preferences 
had  not  been  solicited,  that  the  real  Issues  of 
the  day  had  not  been  truly  Involved  In  the 
selection  ct  candidates. 

Each  party  must  examine  its  entire  struc- 
ture and  its  operations — to  make  sure  that 
they  are  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
the  desires  of  the  citizens  who  support  that 
party. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  nation's  oldest  human  relations 
agency,  the  American  Jewish  Conunlttee  is 
deeply  committed  to  the  democratic  system. 
We  are  disturbed  by  evidences  of  alarming 
numbers  of  people  who  have  abandoned 
faith  in  the  ability  of  that  system  to  provide 
justice  and  progress  and  security.  Their  dis- 
affection, their  alienation,  their  apathy  Is 
too  frequently  reflected  in  their  failure  to 
participate  in  the  political  process,  especially 
In  exercising  their  right  to  vote. 

We  urge  the  Bicentennial  Commission  to 
set  as  one  of  the  goals  in  Its  general  plan  "to 
fiilfill  those  national  aspirations  yet  unat- 
talned"  the  fullest  possible  participation  by 
all  Americans  in  the  political  process  which 
our  Founding  Fathers  so  carefully  designed. 
Including  the  power  to  effect  changes  In  that 
process  itself. 

As  a  symbol  of  that  greater  participation, 
we  have  proposed  the  goal  of  100.000,000 
voters  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1976. 
With  such  increase  in  numbers,  moreover, 
we  hope  that  at  every  step  In  the  political 
process  there  will  be  greater  and  deeper  in- 
volvement by  more  Americans.  These  goals 
will  be  achieved  only  If  government  at  all 
levels,  our  private  Institutions,  the  media, 
and  our  educational  institutions  all  play  an 
active  role.  We  are  confident  that,  in  such  an 
effort,  all  of  these  institutions  will  indeed 
do  their  part.  They  should  be  challenged  to 
do  so. 

PHn.n>  E.  HorrMAN, 

President. 


MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  while  the  Senate  was  em- 
broiled in  debate  concerning  the  draft, 
our  Mexican  friends  were  celebrating 
Diez  y  seis  de  Septiembre,  the  Mexican 
equivalent  of  our  July  4  Independence 
Day. 

And  it  was  a  good  day  for  all  of  us  to 
give  thanks  for  the  heroic  service  ren- 
dered to  the  United  States  by  American 
citizens  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  and 
Cuban  extraction. 

An  article  published  recently  in 
Soldiers,  an  official  Army  publication, 
calls  attention  to  this  service.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Amioas — Amzucans  All 
(By  PhUlp  R.  Smith,  Jr.) 
In   the   U.S.   It's  July  4 — the   grand   and 
glorious  Fourth — Independence  Day. 


South  of  the  border  Mexicans  celebrate 
Diea  y  seit  de  Septiembre — September  16 — 
as  their  grand  and  glorious  Independence  day. 
And  "Fort  Sam  Houston  and  Headquarters, 
Fifth  VJ3.  Army  at  San  Antonio,  TX,  will 
Join  Mexican-Americans  In  our  Southwest 
again  this  year  as  in  past  years  to  mark  the 
occasion. 

The  gesture  of  friendship,  amity  and  good- 
will between  the  two  nations  is  particularly 
appropriate  because  from  the  surrounding 
area — and  In  fact  from  Mexico  Itself — have 
come  many  fighting  men  who  added  to  the 
luster  of  the  U.S.  Army.  It's  even  more  ap- 
propriate since.  In  the  latest  gesture  of 
friendship  and  amity  between  the  two  na- 
tions, some  of  the  disputed  lands  along  the 
Rio  Grande  have  recently  been  returned  to 
Mexico. 

The  Mexicans  celebrate  September  16  as 
the  anniversary  of  their  independence  al- 
though the  revolution  begun  on  that  day  in 
1810  with  a  proclamation  by  the  priest  Miguel 
Hidalgo  y  Costilla  failed.  Independence  from 
Spain  did  not  come  until  11  years  later.  But 
ever  since,  the  day  has  been  to  Mexicans 
what  July  4  Is  to  Americans.  Last  year  P^rt 
Sam  Houston  sent  marching  units,  bands, 
floats — one  carrying  Miss  Fort  Sam  Houston 
and  a  court  of  princesses — and  mounted 
horsemen  to  the  festivities  as  thovisands 
lined  the  streets  and  cheered.  Fort  Sam  will 
Join  the  celebration  again  this  year. 

Although  men  from  south  of  the  border 
and  their  descendants  have  long  made  con- 
tributions to  this  Nation,  It  Is  a  little  known 
fact  that  Spanish  soldiers  aided  the  Amer- 
ican cause  even  before  our  Independence  had 
been  gained.  Spain  declared  one  of  Its  pe- 
rennial wars  against  Oreat  Britain  In  1779 
and  although  the  Spanish  crown  wouldn't 
consider  joining  another  old  enemy,  France, 
In  a  concerted  effort,  Spanish  troops  actually 
did  serve  in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 

Operating  from  New  Orleans,  SpKinlsh 
troops  captured  the  Mississippi  River  posts 
of  Manchac,  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez.  They 
then  went  overland  to  take  Mobile  and  force 
the  surrender  of  Pensacola.  Spain  had  earlier 
lost  the  area  to  the  British  In  the  many  Eu- 
rc^ean  wars.  Spanish  military  posts  were  es- 
tablished on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
all  the  way  to  St.  Louis. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  ended  In  1783 
the  young  country  encountered  border  prob- 
lems with  the  Spaniards.  However,  Napoleon 
Eu:qulred  the  Spanish  holdings  and  then 
sold  the  whole  of  Louisiana  Territory  to  the 
United  States  In  1803.  i^anlsh -speaking 
groups  flourished  In  the  old  holdings  and 
many  Spaniards  remained  in  the  settlements, 
especially  in  and  around  St.  Louis,  Spain  stUl 
held  Its  Mexican  possessions  Including  much 
of  what  is  now  part  of  the  Southwestern 
United  SUtes. 

The  fact  that  many  Hlspcmo-Amerlcans  in 
what  had  been  New  Spain  served  the  United 
States  has  all  too  often  been  overshadowed 
by  various  frictions  through  the  years  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Even 
at  the  siege  of  the  Alamo  some  of  those  who 
died  fighting  for  Texas  were  Mexicans.  Not 
many  today  recall  the  deeds  of  Colonel  Juan 
Seguln,  one  of  the  garrison  who  with  his 
orderly  and  another  Mexican  made  their 
way  through  the  besiegers'  lines  to  seek  aid 
for  the  Texans.  They  fovight  their  way 
through  one  road  block  and  got  messages  out 
but  no  reinforcements  could  be  sent  In  to 
aid  the  few  who  were  holding  the  fort. 

Later,  during  the  Mexican  War,  a  Mezloan 
spy  company  was  formed  as  part  of  General 
Wlnfleld  Scoitt's  foroes.  All  in  all,  some  2,000 
men  served  him  so  well  dxirlng  the  war  that 
memberB  oS  the  company  were  offered  930 
each  and  a  trip  to  Texas. 

dVIIi   WAS   sntTics 
With  the  advent  of  the  avU  War  and  with 
Texas  In  the  OocXederacy,  many  Mezlcan- 
AmerlcaoB  recalled  their  defeat  at  the  handa 


of  the  Texans  and  threw  In  their  lot  with  the 
Union.  Several  volunteer  coc^ianles  were 
raised  In  New  Mexico  and  In  1803  Colonel 
E.  R.  B.  Oanby  commended  Colonel  Plna, 
Lieutenant  Colonels  J.  I.  and  Manuel  Chaves 
and  other  officers  of  the  New  Mexico  Volun- 
teers "for  their  zeal  and  energy." 

Again,  a  ^y  company  Is  m«itloned  in 
Union  dispatches  as  having  "rendered  emi- 
nent service"  by  watching  Confederate  move- 
ments. However,  other  Mexican-Americans 
served  In  the  Confederate  Army  and  they 
were  frequently  noentioned  for  their  heroism 
and  general  good  military  conduct.  One  Con- 
federate officer  sent  In  a  report  recommend- 
ing forming  oompahles  excliislvely  of  Mexi- 
can-Americans. Apparently  nothing  ew 
came  of  that  suggestion  and  later  many 
Mexican-Americans  defected  to  Union  units. 
Of  all  the  persons  of  ^lanlsh  descent  who 
served  the  Confederacy,  one  of  the  most  In- 
teresting was  a  woman.  Born  in  Cuba, 
Madame  Loteta  Velasquez  was  living  In  New 
Orleans  when  the  war  broke  out.  Determined 
to  fight  for  her  adopted  country,  she  made  a 
wire  frame  that  concealed  her  voluptuous 
figure  and  over  It  she  wore  a  man's  uniform, 
glued  on  a  false  mustache  and  became  "Lieu- 
tenant Harry  T.  Buford." 

She  went  from  New  Orleans  to  Arkansas 
where  she  actually  recruited  a  company  of 
volunteers.  Then  she  enlisted  In  the  Twenty- 
First  Louisiana  Regiment.  She  saw  action  In 
the  battles  at  Bull  Run,  Ball's  Bluff,  Shlloh 
and  Fort  Donelson.  Every  now  and  then  the 
Intrepid  lieutenant  "disguised"  himself  as 
a  woman  and  as  Loreta  Velasquez  worked 
her  feminine  charms  as  a  spy.  Although  her 
identity  was  exposed,  she  managed  to  get 
back  to  the  Confederate  lines  and  went  on 
posing  as  a  man.  spying  and  carrying  on 
various  plots  until  the  end  of  hostilities. 

After  the  war  many  Spanish -speaking 
residents  of  New  Mexico  served  with  one  of 
the  militia  organizations  that  Bp>ecialized  In 
putting  down  rustling  and  malntalnng  the 
peace.  One  battalion  of  this  regiment  served 
with  regular  Army  troops  in  the  Geronlmo 
campaign.  This  unit  also  engaged  In  several 
other  Apache  campaigns. 

With  the  Spanish-American  war  looming 
on  the  horizon.  Governor  Miguel  A.  Otero  of 
New  Mexloo  wired  the  Secretary  of  War: 
"In  case  of  hostilities  New  Mexloo  tenders 
you  a  full  regiment  of  cavalry,  95  percent 
Spanish-speaking,  who  will  teapond  imme- 
diately on  first  call,  and  go  where  ordered. 
Can  send  more  regiments  If  desired.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  our  volunteers  would  be  very 
desirable  In  a  Spanish-speaking  country." 
The  Army  accepted  the  offer  and  soon  a 
unit  called  the  Otero  Guards  had  been  or- 
ganized In  Las  Vegas. 

Lieutenant  Ccdonel  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  another  "Anglo"  who  recognized  good 
fighting  men.  Some  of  his  famous  Rough 
Riders  were  men  of  the  Otero  Guards  who 
served  with  other  hard-rldlng,  hard-figbtlng 
men  of  the  Southwest. 

After  the  operations  In  Cuba  Teddy  Roose> 
velt  wrote:  "In  all  the  world  there  could  be 
no  better  material  for  soldiers  than  that  af- 
forded by  those  grim  hunters  of  the  moun- 
tains, those  wild  rough  riders  of  the  plains. 
They  were  accustomed  to  handling  wild  and 
savage  horses;  they  were  accustomed  to  fol- 
lowing the  chase  with  the  rifle  .  .  .  the  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants  were  sometimes  men 
who  had  campaigned  In  the  regular  Army 
against  Apache,  Ute  and  Cheyenne  .  .  ." 

After  the  war  many  of  these  men  fotmd' 
life  pretty  tame  back  In  the  American  South- 
west. The  Indians  weren't  troubleeome  and. 
the  mllltla  wasnt  needed  In  combating  rus- 
tling or  gtinsllngers.  Some,  of  oonrse,  found 
an  outlet  for  their  energies  and  their  skills 
as  riders  on  the  big  cattle  spreads  or  as 
peace  officers.  Then  came  the  Mexican  border 
troubles  which  reached  a  climax  with  the 
raid  by  Pancho  Villa  on  Columbus,  NM,  In 
1916.  Many  of  the  old  Rough  Riders  and 
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others  who  bad  served  In  1898  were  >tlU 
around  and  rode  out  wben  Black  Jack  Per- 
shing led  the  punitive  expedition  into  Mexico. 
They  went  with  the  others  of  Spanish  descent 
when  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard  waa 
mobilized  in  May  1910.  Not  long  after  the 
border  Incident  waa  flnlabed — ^Inconclusive- 
ly— the  Nation  waa  In  the  thick  of  World  War 
I  and  again  the  ranks  of  units  from  the 
Southwest  were  heavy  with  Latin  names, 
many  of  whom  bad  served  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

In  World  War  II  the  rosters  of  Reserve 
divisions  from  the  Southwest  were  heavily 
laden  with  Spanish  and  Mexican  names.  The 
late  Ernie  Pyle.  writing  In  his  book  "Brave 
Men,"  tells  of  some  whom  he  observed  with 
the  45th  Division  In  Sicily — 

"A  large  percenuge  of  the  battalion  spoke 
Spanish  and  occasionally  I  heard  some  of  the 
officers  talking  Spanish  among  themselves. 
Just  to  keep  in  practice,  I  suppose.  That  New 
Mexico  bunch  missed  more  than  anything, 
I  believe,  the  Spanish  dishes  they  were  ac- 
customed to  back  home.  Their  folks  occasion- 
ally sent  them  cans  of  chili  and  peppers,  and 
then  they  had  a  minor  feast. 

■They  were  part  of  the  old  New  Mexico 
outfit,  most  of  which  were  lost  in  Bataan.  It 
was  good  to  get  back  to  those  slow  talking, 
wise  and  easy  people  of  the  desert,  and  good 
to  speak  of  places  like  Las  Cruces,  Sonora 
and  Santa  Rosa." 

In  the  36th  Division  Company  E,  141st 
Infantry,  was  composed  of  Spanish -speaking 
soldiers — Mexicans  from  Old  Mexico  as  well 
as  Mexican-Americans  and  some  other  Latin 
Americans.  Many  could  scarcely  speak  Eng- 
lish. 

It  waa  Company  E  that  spearheaded  the 
crossii^g  of  the  Rapido  River  on  January  21, 
1944.  The  Germans  holding  the  opposite  bank 
had  prepared  well.  Trees  had  been  cut  down 
to  improve  their  field  of  fire  and  the  trunks 
littered  the  bank.  Nature  aided  the  Germans 
with  a  low  fog  that  morning:  water  filled  the 
foxholes  as  rapidly  as  entrenching  tools  could 
bite  Into  the  sou. 

Suddenly  the  fog  lifted  and  the  men  of 
Company  E  were  clearly  visible  to  the  de- 
fenders Roclcets  and  mortar  and  artillery 
shells  rained  down  on  the  exposed  troops  as 
the  Germans  In  their  defensive  positions 
shouted  "Give  up.  Give  up!"  Even  those  in 
the  American  lines  who  didn't  speak  very 
good  English  knew  what  that  meant — but 
not  one  of  them  gave  up.  Their  line  held 
despite  the  heavy  fire  and  there  in  the  shal- 
low, water-filled  foxholes  the  men  of  Com- 
pany E  hung  on  until  the  attempted  cross- 
ing of  the  river  was  abandoned.  German 
dispatches  expressed  amazement  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  Spanish-surnamed  Ameri- 
cans. 

PtTEKTO  RICANS,  TOO 

Not  all  of  the  Spanish  names  on  Army  rolls 
through  the  years  were  carried  by  men  from 
the  American  Southwest.  Many  came  from 
Puerto  Rico  which  even  today  produces  sol- 
diers serving  In  Vietnam.  Puerto  Rico  had 
formed  a  militia  unit  that  fought  against 
Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1595,  several  years  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  English  settlements  in 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  Today's  Puerto 
Rican  National  Guard  units  trace  their  origin 
almost  200  years  before  this  Nation  was 
formed.  An  Irish  adventurer,  one  Marshal 
Alexander  O'Reilly,  is  called  the  "Father  of 
the  Militia"  because  he  accomplished  a  re- 
organization of  the  Puerto  Rican  units  in 
1759.  A  century  later  when  the  Spanish  poe- 
sessions  in  the  Caribbean  and  South  Amer- 
ica were  fighting  for  their  independence. 
Spain  disbanded  the  militia.  When  U.S. 
troops  landed  in  the  Islands  during  the  Span- 
ish-American War  many  former  members  of 
the  old  militia  served  them  as  scouts  and  in- 
terpreters. 

After  World  War  I  a  US.  Army  National 
Guard    unit,    the   65th   Regimental   Combat 


Team,  was  formed  and  today  the  Puerto 
Rico  National  Guard  has  a  dual  reeponal- 
billty — to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  In  both  World 
Wars  and  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  many  Puerto 
Ricana  who  had  Immigrated  to  the  main- 
land— settling  largely  in  New  York,  Florida 
and  Washington,  DC — Served  In  many  U.8. 
Army  units. 

Of  the  80  or  so  VSB.  recipients  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  whose  names  show  their  Latin 
backgrounds.  Captain  Euripides  Rublo,  Jr.,  a 
native  of  Puerto  Rico,  Is  one  who  typifies  the 
gallant  actions  of  Puerto  Ricans.  He  was 
awarded  the  medal  posthumously. 

To  name  but  a  few  of  those  who  earned 
their  Medal  of  Honor  In  World  War  II,  there 
are  Joe  P.  Martlne  of  Taos,  NM,  awarded  for 
action  on  Attn  Island  May  36,  1943;  Jose  M. 
Lopez  of  Mission,  TX,  awarded  the  medal  for 
action  near  Krlnkelt,  Belgium,  December  17, 
1944;  Marcarlo  Garcia  of  Vllle  de  Castano. 
NM,  for  action  near  Grosshau,  Germany,  No- 
vember 27,  1944;  Jose  P.  Valdez,  Governador, 
NM,  for  an  action  near  Rosenkrantz,  France, 
January  35,  1945. 

The  tradition  of  service  and  of  heroism 
continues  today.  In  a  speech  to  the  Senate 
on  May  6,  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya  of 
New  Mexico  told  of  contributions  of  the 
SparUsh-speaklng  Americans  in  Vietnam.  He 
stated  that  while  they  represent  only  11.8 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  five 
Southwestern  states,  they  account  for  15.8 
percent  of  U.S.  casualties. 

When  the  citizens  of  Mexico  and  of  those 
same  Southwestern  states  celebrate  anew 
the  Dies  y  set*  de  Septiembre,  San  Antonio, 
Fort  Sam  Houston  and  Headquarters,  Fifth 
U.S.  Army  will  be  Joining  their  neighbors 
south  of  the  border  to  honor  a  long  tradition 
of  Independence. 


RHODESIA 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  from 
Angola,  through  Namimbla  and  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia,  and  on  into  Mo- 
zambique, the  rigid  humanity  of  legalized 
racism  has  distorted  life  for  millions  of 
black  and  white  African  citizens. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  those  policies.  Our 
Government  has  consistently  pronounced 
disagreement  with  the  refusal  by  those 
regimes  to  provide  btisic  economic  and 
human  rights  for  all  their  citizens. 

In  1965,  the  United  States  voted  with 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
assert  its  opposition  to  the  unilateral  dec- 
laration of  independence  announced  by 
the  rebellious  Rhodesian  Government  of 
Ian  Smith.  Since  then,  this  Nation  has 
compUed  with  the  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  as  an  effective  induce- 
ment for  that  government  to  consum- 
mate a  political  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  this  Senate  must 
reaffirm  the  United  States  commitment 
to  oppose  the  very  repugnant  policies  of 
the  racist  Rhodesia  regime.  We  must 
therefore  reject  any  effort  to  reverse  our 
position.  We  must  especially  reject  the 
current  move  to  permit  U.S.  pur- 
chases of  chrome  ore  extracted  from 
RhodeslEin  mines.  Buying  Rhodesian 
chrome  not  only  violates  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tion that  we  voted  for  in  1965,  but  it 
would  also  reject  the  judgment  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness — OEP. 
According  to  OEP,  current  stockpiles  of 
chrome  ore  exceed  projected  domestic 
needs  to  such  an  extent  that  the  passage 


of  legislation  now  pending  in  the  Senate 
would  authorize  disposal  of  2,250,000  tons 
of  excess  stockpiled  chrome  ore.  By  using 
ore  from  the  stockpile  at  current  rates  of 
consumption,  the  need  for  annual  im- 
ports of  chromite  would  be  substantially 
reduced. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Atlantic  maga- 
zine, John  Grimond  presents  a  clear  per- 
spective of  U.S.  and  Europesui  involve- 
ment with  Rhodesia.  He  explains  why 
economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
must  be  continued.  I  believe  Mr.  Grim- 
ond's  presentation  is  a  concise  and  tell- 
ing account  of  the  Rhodesian  situation 
and  I  commend  it  to  this  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Rhodesia,"  published  in 
the  Atlantic  magazine  for  October  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rhodesia 

Over  the  five  and  a  half  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  de- 
clared Rhodesia  independent,  the  problem  of 
this  relatively  Insignificant  British  colony 
has  proved  as  intractable  as  a  wart  on  the 
face  of  John  Bull.  From  time  to  time  hop>es 
have  been  expressed  that  this  final  blemish 
on  Britain's  colonial  record  could  be  charmed 
away,  perhaps  by  foreigners.  Would  the  In- 
dep>endent  states  of  Africa  mount  an  army  of 
liberation  to  free  their  black  brothers  In 
Zimbabwe  (as  they  call  it)  ?  Might  the  United 
Nations  shoulder  the  burden?  Could  the 
United  States  be  persuaded  to  intervene? 
The  answer  to  the  first  two  questions  never 
looked  like  yes;  and  a  negative  to  the  third 
came  last  year  when  President  Nixon,  by 
withdrawing  the  U.S.  consul  from  Salisbury, 
showed  that  he  would  not  deviate  from  the 
general  line  adopted  by  his  predecessor — 
that  of  offering  no  comfort  to  Mr.  Smith. 

This  attitude  probably  owed  much  to 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers,  whose 
tour  of  a  number  of  black  African  countries 
in  February,  1970,  resulted  In  a  State  Depart- 
ment announcement  of  increased  support  for 
the  "smaller  independent  States  south  of 
the  Zambezi";  this  was  a  poke  in  the  eye  for 
the  Rodesians  who  had  hoF>ed  that  Rogers' 
visit  to  the  North  would  show  him  the  follies 
of  black  rule.  But  the  general  U.S.  position 
was  confirmed  by  the  passage  in  F^resident 
Nixon's  State  of  the  World  report  declaring 
that  "the  United  States  stands  firmly  for  the 
principles  of  racial  equality  and  self-deter- 
mination in  southern  Africa."  Since  then  the 
United  States  has  not  Intervened. 

"mSTOBT    m    ROCK" 

So  It  was  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  deja  vu 
that  Rhodesians  and  Britons  alike  watched 
the  latest  round  of  Anglo-Rhodesian  diplo- 
macy that  began  to  unfold  in  June.  Edward 
Heath's  Conservative  government  choee  to 
retain  the  services  of  its  predecessor's  emis- 
sary. Lord  Goodman,  sending  him  to  the 
Rhodesian  capital.  Salisbury,  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  full  negotiations. 

The  difficulty  with  negotiations  is  that  In 
Rhodesia  so  little  seems  to  change.  It  was 
Sir  Robert  Tredgold.  a  former  chief  Justice 
and  acting  governor-general,  who  once  asked, 
"Do  you  remember  what  old  John  Burns  said 
of  the  Thames — that  It  was  liquid  history?  I 
think  we  may  claim  that  here  we  have  history 
in  rock." 

That  was  in  1953.  The  rock  has  not  crum- 
bled since,  nor  are  there  many  sig:ns  that 
Lord  Goodman,  though  a  formidable  man, 
will  succeed  in  cleaving  it.  Par  from  crum- 
bling, it  has  been  compressed  and  compacted 
by  the  combined  force  of  trade  sanctions. 
International  ostracism,  and  the  official  op- 
probrium of  the  community  of  nations.  The 
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effect  of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  to  in- 
crease the  loslatlon  of  white  Rhodesians, 
from  which  they  have  found  solace  by  pro- 
gressing further  and  further  down  the  road 
to  apartheid.  There  Is  now  a  laager  feeling,  a 
feeling  of  encampment,  in  Rhodesia  which 
drives  the  whites  in  upon  each  other,  shuts 
them  oS  from  outside  influences,  and  takes 
this  already  provincial  country  ever  further 
away  from  the  mainstream  of  European  or 
African  thought. 

The  Inevitable  effect  of  this  isolationism  Is 
to  create  another  laager,  a  black  one.  It  Is 
now  difficult  for  a  white  man  to  meet  and 
talk  freely  with  Africans  unless  their  friend- 
ship is  long  established.  Whites  and  blacks 
work  together;  indeed,  because  of  the  skilled- 
labor  shortage,  blacks  find  that  ever  more 
frequently  they  are  working  side  by  side 
with  whites  in  Jobs  that  have  hitherto  been 
filled  by  Europeans.  But  blacks  treat  whites 
with  deference,  and  there  Is  little  Inter- 
change of  thoughts  or  ideas.  Few  whites 
speak  either  of  the  two  main  African  lan- 
guages of  Rhodesia — Ndebele  and  Sbona — 
though  In  Kenya  or  Tanzania,  for  Instance, 
it  Is  rare  to  find  resident  Europeans  who 
cannot  get  along  In  Swahili. 

Sir  Robert  Tredgold,  referring  to  the 
paradoxes  of  Rhodesia,  has  written  that 
"often  the  best  t>er8onal  relationships  go 
with  the  most  reactionary  views.  The  Rho- 
desian law  says  'Thou  shalt  not  live  with 
thy  neighbour.'  The  people  so  often  insist 
on  liking  him  and  getting  on  with  him. 
Government  p>olicy  says  'Tou  must  keep  the 
other  race  at  arms'  length.'  Whenever  the 
people — white  and  black — get  to  know  one 
another  well,  there  grows  a  strong  sense  of 
our  common  humanity."  In  part  this  Is  still 
true,  but  as  Sir  Robert  would  admit.  It  is 
noticeably  less  true  today  than  it  was  when 
those  words  were  written  in  1968.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  white  and  black  now  seldom  get 
to  know  each  other  well. 

This  population  figures  to  help  to  explain 
why.  There  are  today  5,130,000  Africans  in 
Rhodesia  and  243,000  whites — more  than  21 
blacks  for  each  white.  Furthermore,  the  Af- 
rican population  is  reproducing  at  the  rate 
of  3.6  percent  each  year — one  of  the  highest 
rates  in  the  world — which  means  that  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  ratio  could  be  40  to 
one.  Llctle  wonder  then  that  the  whites  feel 
threatened.  When  one  understands  that  79 
percent  of  the  Europeans  live  in  the  cities  ( 40 
percent  of  them  live  In  Salisbury  alone), 
whereas  only  14  percent  of  the  Africans  live 
in  the  cities,  then  one  sees  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  this  country  of  150,000  square 
miles,  the  whites  are  pretty  thin  on  the 
grotmd. 

Rhodesians  are  aware  of  this,  and  it  fright- 
ens them.  More  than  anything  else  it  Is  fear 
that  motivates  the  white  community.  In 
consequence  the  apprcMch  of  the  ruling 
party,  the  Rhodeeian  Front,  is  to  allay  fear. 
It  tries  to  do  this  first  by  ensuring  that  the 
top  Jobs  are  reserved  for  whites  and  second 
by  dispatching  the  urban  Africans  to  black 
townships  and  their  rural  counterparts  to 
"tribal  trust  lands." 

If  all  this  sounds  reminiscent  of  South 
Africa,  it  is  because  what  exists  in  Rhodesia 
is  almost  the  same  as  apartheid.  It  is  true 
that  in  Rhodesia  the  Africans  have  been  al- 
lotted 50  percent  of  the  land  area,  whereas 
in  South  Africa  they  have  been  given  only 
13.7  percent.  But  In  Rhodesia,  the  Africans 
constitute  96  percent  of  the  population;  in 
South  Africa  the  corresponding  figure  is  71 
percent.  As  in  South  Africa,  the  Africans  in 
Rhodesia  have  been  given  the  poorest  and 
least  fertile  pieces  of  land.  Residential 
segregation  has  not  gone  as  far  as  in  South 
Africa,  but  hwe  too  the  trend  is  clear.  Last 
year,  details  of  the  Residential  Property  Own- 
ers' (Protection)  Bill  were  published.  This 
bill  would  enable  residents  of  a  street  to 
evict  any  "colored"  (of  mixed  racial  descent) 
or  Indian  family  from  the  street  simply  by 


collecting  fifteen  signatures;  the  names  of 
the  signatories  would  not  be  made  public. 
Since  Africans  are  already  residentialiy 
segregated  from  other  races,  this  bill.  If 
passed,  could  almost  bring  to  an  end  such 
residential  Integration  as  exlsits.  It  is  not 
because  of  last-minute  scruples  of  con- 
science that  the  government  has  reconsider- 
ed the  bill,  but  it  Is  now  thought  that  there 
may  be  changes  before  It  Is  brought  before 
Parliament. 

Disillusion  with  Britain  and  the  trend 
toward  the  South  African  system,  as  well  as 
a  heavy  dependence  on  the  South  African 
economy,  have  actually  resulted  in  a  desire 
in  some  quarters  for  Integration  with  the 
republic  next  door.  What  Is  seldom  imder- 
atood  by  those  who  call  for  such  a  union  is 
that  in  the  course  of  time  Rhodesia  would 
almost  certainly  be  turned  into  a  bantustan 
(homeland  for  blacks  only)  by  South  Africa. 
Nothing  would  delight  the  government  in 
Pretoria  more  than  to  have  Rhodesia  as  a 
buffer  state  onto  which  it  could  unload 
some  of  its  own  black  population,  thus  keep- 
ing the  prize  territory  for  itself.  No  doubt 
Prime  Minister  Smith  Is  sufficiently  shrewd 
to  realize  this. 

His  main  preoccupation  is  to  attract  Euro- 
pean immigrants,  ttoth  to  help  redress  the 
imbalance  between  the  races  and  to  fill  the 
skilled  Jobs  that  the  dictates  of  white  su- 
premacy forbid  to  Africans.  Rhodesia  boajsts 
that  net  immigration  of  Europeans  last  year 
was  6340  (1300  more  than  the  previous 
year)  and  that  the  figure  of  2370  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  (450  up  on  the 
corresponding  figure  last  year)  suggests  an- 
other Increase  In  1971.  These  figures  are  hard 
to  verify,  and  there  Is  suspicion  that  some 
emigrants  are  merely  classified  as  residents 
on  vacation,  a  device  which  would  Inflate 
the  net  totals.  An  anomaly  arose  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census  In  March,  1969,  when 
the  white  population  was  found  to  be  229,- 
000.  The  same  year's  Annual  Economic  Sur- 
vey gave  the  white  population  ten  weeks 
earlier  as  241,000.  If  both  figures  were  cor- 
rect, there  had  been  dramatic  emigration 
over  a  very  short  period. 

Whatever  the  true  figures,  the  trend 
among  the  young  is  clear.  A  survey  of  the 
intentions  of  two  hiindred  sixth  formers  In 
February  of  this  year  showed  that  50  iwr- 
cent  wanted  to  leave  the  country,  and  of 
these,  half  declared  that  they  did  not  want 
to  return.  John  Bishop,  who  one  month  lat- 
er carried  out  another  survey  among  uni- 
versity candidates  on  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhodesia,  found  an  overriding  desire, 
particularly  among  the  more  Intelligent 
young  people,  to  leave  the  country.  "They 
want  to  leave  home,  parents,  Rhodesian  so- 
ciety, the  lot,"  he  said.  Statistics  bear  him 
out.  Between  1961  and  1969  the  proportion 
of  whites  in  the  most  economically  active 
age  group,  twenty-flve  to  forty-four,  dropped 
by  4.3  percent,  while  the  proportion  of  those 
over  forty-five  Increased  by  3.9  percent.  At 
the  same  time,  the  natural  rate  of  Increase 
among  whites  has  dropped  from  2.1  percent 
in  1969  to  1.1  percent  today. 

But  for  those  who  remain,  life  is  still  com- 
fortable. Average  earnings  for  non-Africans 
(Europeans,  Asians,  and  those  of  mixed  ra- 
cial descent)  are  R$258  per  month  (one 
Rhodesian  dollar  =  U.S.  $1.40),  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  average  disposable  in- 
come in  Britain  of  £51  per  month  and  aver- 
age earnings  for  black  Rhodesians  of  R926 
per  month.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
spending  it.  Salisbury  abounds  with  shops, 
and  though  the  stock  of  the  boutiques  does 
not  always  live  up  to  the  window  dressing, 
Rhodesians  do  not  want  for  much — if  they 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  bookshops,  Kingstons,  can  boast  of  a 
selection  far  superior  to  its  namesake's  in 
Zambia's  Lusaka  to  the  north.  And  in  Rho- 
desia, South  African  tourists  find  to  their 
delight  that  Playboy  magazine   (banned  in 


South  Africa)  scrapes  past  the  censor  five  or 
six  times  a  year,  and  most  movies  shown  on 
Rhodesian  screens  would  still  be  recognized 
by  their  directors.  But  the  Rhodesia  Herald, 
the  nation's  foremost  dally  paper,  has  now 
all  but  relinquished  the  role  of  critic  and 
adviser  that  for  some  time  It  fulfilled,  and 
the  state-run  radio  and  television  give  a 
somewhat  one-sided  view  of  world  events. 

MYOPIA 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  may  cause  myopia 
but,  in  the  short  run  at  least,  no  discom- 
fort. Salisbury  has  much  of  the  opulence  of 
a  small  American  Midwestern  city — ^Indeed, 
the  city  center,  made  up  of  blocks  of  high- 
rise  buildings  divided  by  avenues  running 
east  and  west  and  streets  running  north  and 
south,  strengthens  the  resemblance.  As  In 
America,  most  citizens  live  not  in  the  dovm- 
town  area,  which  is  given  over  to  trade,  btisi- 
ness,  and  commerce,  but  in  the  suburbs, 
where  rows  of  bungalows  with  scorched  lawns 
and  arid  rose  gardens  pay  tribute  to  the  tena- 
clousnese  of  the  British  character  in  the  face 
of  the  tropical  sun.  Only  the  aquamarine  of 
the  ubiquitous  swimming  pool  reminds  the 
casual  visitor  to  the  suburbs  that  he  is  not 
in  suburban  England  in  an  unusually  hot 
summer.  Only  the  few  colonial  features,  such 
as  the  unlmpeachably  respectable  atmos- 
phere of  Melkles  Hotel,  remind  the  casual 
visitor  to  the  city  center  that  he  is  not  In 
North  America. 

Salisbury  Is  In  fact  an  African  city  In 
that  it  has  320,000  black  Inhabitants  and 
only  105,500  whites.  But  no  Africans  live  in 
Salisbury  proj>er,  except  as  domestic  serv- 
ants; they  live  in  black  townships  suspended 
in  the  white  hinterland  like  sea  urchins  in 
surf.  The  drab  exteriors  of  the  serried  ranks 
of  identical  boxes  betray  nothing  of  what 
goes  on  Inside,  particularly  at  night  when — 
work  over — drinking,  dancing,  and  discussion, 
all  accompanied  by  music  from  the  radio,  may 
recapture  something  of  the  vitality  of  tradi- 
tional African  life.  But  this  Is  not  always 
the  pattern.  Too  often  city  life  for  Africans, 
condemned  to  be  commuters  from  a  ghetto 
to  a  white  man's  city,  lacks  the  joie  de  vivre 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  countryside.  There, 
though  poverty  Is  more  acute,  life  Is  less 
artificial,  and  the  Indignities  of  racial  dis- 
crimination are  less  apparent.  As  it  Is,  much 
of  the  extra  money  that  comes  from  having 
a  regular  Job  often  goes  toward  drowning 
sorrows  at  the  beer  halls,  though  some,  it  is 
true.  Is  usually  sent  off  to  rural  relations. 

MONET    vs.    BtrSSISTENCX 

How  has  the  economy  fared  under  sanc- 
tions? According  to  official  statistics,  the 
average  real  rate  of  growth  since  Rhodesia's 
unilateral  declaration  of  Independence  In 
1965  has  been  4  percent.  In  1970  it  was  higher 
than  this,  nearer  4.5  percent.  That  figure 
failed  to  meet  the  forecast  of  7  percent,  but 
it  reflected  no  mean  achievement,  particular- 
ly In  light  of  the  famous  vrords  of  Harold 
Wilson  in  January,  1966:  "Sanctions  might 
well  bring  the  rebellion  to  an  end  in  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks  rather  than  months."  It  Is  clear 
now  that  sanctions  will  never  bring  the  rebel- 
lion to  an  end.  But  It  is  equally  clear  that 
they  do  have  an  effect,  and  this  effect  is  not 
simply  to  make  life  harder  for  the  African. 
Prime  Minister  Smith  and  his  supftorters  are 
fond  of  making  two  points:  that  sanctions 
ate  merely  an  irritation  to  Rhodesia  and 
that  they  hurt  not  the  white  population  but 
the  African.  Neither  of  these  is  true. 

There  Is  in  Rhodesia,  as  In  most  under- 
developed countries,  not  one  economy  but 
two.  There  is  the  money  economy,  which  em- 
braces all  the  white  population  plus  some  14 
percent  of  the  African  population,  and  there 
is  the  subsistence  economy,  which  is  exclu- 
sively African  in  composition.  Sanctions  af- 
fect only  the  money  economy  and  hence  leave 
over  86  percent  of  the  African  population  un- 
touched. It  Is  true  that  the  remaining  14  or 
16   percent   are   more   likely  to   be  affected 
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tban  the  white  population  simply  becaiue  In 
times  of  economic  receaalon  It  Is  the  blacks 
who  are  laid  off  before  the  whites.  But  where 
the  blacks  are  doing  Jobs  that  are  so  menial 
that  no  white  would  do  them — such  as  being 
a  laborer  or  meeaenger  boy — black  employ- 
ment Is  secure.  Therefore,  while  It  Is  true 
that  some  Africans  will  have  siiffered  through 
sanctions,  the  proportion  Is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible.  Furthermore,  an  African  who  loses 
bis  Job  m  the  money  economy  Onds  It  quite 
easy  to  slip  back  Into  the  subsistence  econ- 
omy; this  Is  not  true  of  a  white.  Therefore, 
the  degree  of  suffering  Involved  for  a  black 
Is  markedly  lees  than  for  a  white.  This  U 
borne  out  by  the  attitude  of  Africans  toward 
the  continuation  of  sanctions:  insofar  as 
one  can  find  out,  moat  Africans  are  In  favor 
of  their  perpetuation. 

In  the  money  economy  the  situation  Is 
more  complex,  though  here  too  sanctions 
have  bad  only  a  limited  effect.  As  much  as  a 
third  of  the  white  work  force  Is  directly  or 
Indirectly  employed  by  the  government. 
Therefore,  sanctions  affect  them  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  affect  the  government's 
ability  to  pay  salaries,  and  this  appears  to  be 
relatively  little.  The  section  of  the  white  com- 
munity hardest  bit  Is  undoubtedly  the  farm- 
ers— particularly  those  who  grow  the  main 
export  crop,  tobacco.  In  1968,  a  Rhodeelan 
Tobacco  Association  survey  found  that  only 
5  percent  of  the  growers  could  break  even. 
The  number  of  tobacoo  farmers  bad  drom>ed 
by  1100  to  1700  between  1B66  and  1970. 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  had  dropped  from 
B410  million  to  R9a7.4  million  over  the  same 
period.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over  one 
third  of  the  total  crop  between  1966  and 
1970  was  stockpiled.  Tobacco  fanners  are 
therefore  kept  In  operation  thanks  only  to 
massive  subsidies  from  the  government. 

The  other  people  potentially  vulnerable  to 
sanctions  are  those  employed  In  the  financial. 
Industrial,  and  mining  sectors.  How  have 
these  fared?  The  reaction  of  Mr.  Smith's  Ad- 
ministration to  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
was  to  encourage  largescale  domestic  Indus- 
try, not  simply  to  make  the  goods  that  Rho- 
desia could  no  longer  Import  but  also  to  pro- 
vide employment.  The  government  was  also 
anxious  to  foster  new  projects  to  accelerate 
the  economy's  rate  of  expansion.  This  policy 
continued  until  1969,  but  since  then  one  crit- 
ical problem  has  arisen — a  shortage  of  foreign 
exchange.  In  spite  of  sanctions,  much  trade 
ooxild  and  did  continue,  notably  with  South 
Africa  but  also  with  countries  such  as  Ger- 
many and  Jai>an.  Therefore,  some  foreign  ex- 
change flowed  into  the  country,  but  this  was 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  both  of  ex- 
isting enterprises  and  of  the  new  projects 
for  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  Imported 
machinery. 

However,  the  most  Important  effect  the 
sanctions  have  had  has  been  to  prevent  the 
Rhodeelan  government  from  raising  foreign 
currency  loans  on  international  markets.  And 
since  there  is  now  a  sharp  demand  for  for- 
eign currency  which  exceeds  the  supply  from 
exports,  the  Rhodeelan  Reserve  Bank  is  very 
concerned. 

The  mining  sector  has  found  little  difficulty 
In  exporting  its  products  through  South  Af- 
rica or  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Mozam- 
bique. Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
In  marketing  Rhodesia's  asbestos,  largely  be- 
cause this  is  of  such  a  high  quality  that  its 
country  of  origin  can  easily  be  determined. 
Chromlvun  exports  too  have  suffered,  though 
earlier  this  year  the  United  States  govern- 
ment permitted  the  shipment  of  150.000  tons 
of  chromium  ore  from  Mozambique  where  it 
bad  been  blocked  since  before  Rhodesia's 
unilateral  declaration  of  independence 
(UDI). 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  under  strong 
pressure  to  resume  importing  Rhodeelan 
chromium,  since  America  is  now  buying  over 
50  percent  of  its  chromium  ore  imports  from 
Russia  at  a  price  of  $06  to  $70  per  ton  In  con 


trast  to  the  $36  per  ton  that  it  was  paying 
for  Rhodeelan  chromium  ore  in  1966.  One  of 
the  ironies  of  this  situation  is  that  It  is 
rumored  that  some  of  the  Russian  or*  In  fact 
originates  In  Rhodesia. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion permitted  Union  Carbide,  a  firm  which 
favors  closer  relations  with  South  Africa, 
to  sell  150,000  tons  of  chromium  ore— worth 
$3  million — that  had  been  mined  before  UDI 
and  held  stockpiled  in  Rhodesia  since  1967, 
but  there  has  been  no  general  relaxation  of 
the  official  American  attitude  toward  sanc- 
tions. Indeed,  David  Newsom,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  hotly 
opposed  a  blU  Introduced  In  early  July  by 
Senator  Harry  Byrd  (Dem..  Va.)  to  allow 
Rhodeelan  chromium  to  be  Imported  into  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Newsom  said  that  Rho- 
desia's course  since  1966  "has  contributed  to- 
ward a  heightening  of  the  black-white  con- 
frontation in  southern  Africa." 

Nickel  and  copper  exports  remain  high, 
and  it  is  expected  that  Rhodeelan  mining  wiU 
continue  to  prosper.  The  only  other  sector  of 
the  population  to  suffer  from  sanctions  is 
the  consumer.  To  him  sanctions  usually 
mean  the  irritation  of  not  being  able  to 
find  a  spare  part  for  the  power  mower;  to 
her  it  means  a  restricted  choice  in  the  shops 
and,  more  Inconveniently,  an  occasional 
shortage  of  the  Pill.  To  the  consumer,  sanc- 
tions are  Just  a  great  big  bore — no  more  than 
that. 

But  sanctions  could  become  more  if,  as 
the  Reserve  Bank  fears.  Inflation  prompted 
by  consumer  demand  for  goods  catches  on. 
This  danger  now  looms  for  two  reasons:  first, 
the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  threatens 
to  level  off  supply;  and  second,  surplus  fiinds 
(in  the  form  of  time  deposits  which  have 
risen  from  R$7.4  million  in  1965  to  R$94.8 
million  in  1970)  could  lead  to  a  consumer 
spending  spree.  To  be  siire,  an  inflationary 
spiral  is  something  that  many  other  coim- 
trles  in  the  world  have  to  deal  with,  but  Rho- 
desia under  sanctions  is  particularly  ill  suited 
to  tackle  it. 

STAMP 

White  opposition  to  the  regime  has  almost 
entirely  evaporated  with  the  defeat  of  all  the 
white  candidates  who  ran  last  year  for  Pat 
Bashford's  multiracial  Center  Party,  leaving 
the  Rhodesian  Front  with  all  the  fifty 
"white"  seats.  Eight  black  candidates  were 
returned  by  voters  on  the  African  roll,  but 
their  position  in  Parliament  is  totally  power- 
less. Faced  with  such  a  substantial  phalanx, 
they  cannot  hoiie  to  influence  policy  in  Par- 
liament. Indeed,  all  policy  decisions  seem  to 
be  settled  by  caucuses  of  the  Rhodeelan 
Front.  This  leaves  Parliament  in  the  position 
of  being  little  more  than  a  rubber  stamp.  It 
has  even  ceased  to  be  an  effective  forimi  for 
discussion,  partly  because  it  sits  for  only 
some  months  of  the  year,  partly  because  the 
press  and  radio  devote  so  Uttle  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  airing  critical  opinions,  and  partly 
because  the  eight  elected  oi>posltlon  mem- 
bers are  not  representative  of  the  body  of 
black  opinion — after  all,  only  8193  Africans 
were  allowed  to  vote,  and  fewer  than  half  of 
these  did. 

Far  more  outspoken  than  the  Center  Par- 
ty— which  has  declared  Itself  loyal  to  "the 
sovereign  Independent  State  of  Rhodesia" — 
have  been  the  several  churches.  Through  the 
letter  columns  of  the  papers,  through  state- 
ments (which  have  been  reported),  and 
through  their  own  publications,  church  lead- 
ers of  all  denominations  have  castigated  the 
government,  although  with  very  limited  ef- 
fect. Ironically  the  reaction  of  one  Rhode- 
sian to  a  pastoral  message,  issued  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Rhodesia,  called 
"A  Crisis  of  Conscience"  was  to  place  adver- 
tisements In  the  press  headed:  "Rhodealans, 
wake  upt  Youi  political  freedom  is  being 
challenged  (not  by  Great  Britain — they  tried 
and  lost  the  battle)  but  by  a  much  more  ex- 


perienced adversary — the  Roman  Cathollo 
Church.  .  .  ."  But  moat  white  Rhodeslaaa  are 
oblivious  to  the  erosion  of  their  freedoms 
from  whatever  quarts  It  comes:  the  free- 
doms they  have  lost  have  not  been  freedoms 
they  have  used. 

The  most  provocative  threat  to  the  regime — 
an  example  of  multiracial  living — was  snuffed 
out  by  the  government  earlier  thia  year.  Cold 
Comfort  Farm  was  a  multiracial  cooperative 
that  existed  Just  eight  miles  from  the  center 
of  Salisbiiry  on  land  that  was  designated  by 
law  virgin  white.  It  was  able  to  exist  becaiise 
the  ownership  of  the  land  was  in  the  names 
of  whites,  but  the  society  that  ran  the 
farm  was  multiracial.  Last  November  the 
society's  chairman,  Dldymus  Mutasa.  was 
taken  into  detention,  without  trial,  and 
is  now  languishing  in  Sinoia  Prison.  Guy 
Clutton-Brock,  the  treasurer,  had  his  Rho- 
desian citizenship  removed  and  was  subse- 
quently deported  to  Britain.  The  farm  was 
then  closed  down.  Since  the  principles  on 
which  the  society  was  run  owed  more  to 
Baden-Powell  than  to  either  Marx  or  Mao, 
it  was  impossible  to  find  a  pretext  for  its 
closure  that  would  stand  up  in  a  coiut  of 
law.  However,  this  Is  not  necessary  in  Rho- 
desia— the  signature  of  the  Minister  of  Lands 
Is  sufficient. 

The  only  other  notable  case  in  which  the 
government  has  encountered  passive  resist- 
ance has  been  that  of  the  Tangwena  tribe 
and  their  leader.  Chief  Rekayl.  Since  1965, 
successive  governments  In  Salisbury  have 
endeavored  to  drive  the  Tangwena  from  the 
land  in  the  eastern  highlands  that  they  have 
occupied  since  the  last  century.  The  reason 
for  this  uncivilized  behavior  Is  that  the 
white  man  wants  the  land  for  himself;  the 
land  was  in  fact  declared  "white"  in  1930. 
The  Tangwena,  however,  will  not  be  moved — 
not,  at  any  rate,  by  legal  writs  nor  even 
by  use  of  force.  Several  times  in  the  past 
year  the  government  has  destroyed  the  houses 
of  the  Tangwena,  but  each  time  Chief  Rekayl 
has  brought  his  tribesmen  back.  Now  he  is 
remanded  in  custody,  charged  with  four 
offenses  under  the  Law  and  Order  (Mainte- 
nance Act) ,  but  his  followers  are  still  in  the 
hills  waiting  to  rebuild  their  houses. 

In  Zambia's  capital,  Lusaka,  are  head- 
quartered the  two  Rhodeelan  guerrilla 
groups,  the  Zimbabwe  African  People's 
Union  (Zapu)  and  the  Zimbabwe  African 
National  Union  (Zanu).  Some  of  their  lead- 
ers are  among  the  144  detainees  at  Gona- 
kudzlngwa  and  other  camps  in  Rhodesia, 
but  others  organize  incursions  Into  Rhodesia 
from  Zambia  and  Botswana.  Though  they  do 
not  at  present  constitute  much  more  than 
a  nuisance,  they  do  from  time  to  time  have 
successful  encounters  with  Rhodesian  secu- 
rity forces.  Certainly  they  are  taken  suf- 
ficiently seriously  for  the  South  Africans  to 
have  police  permanently  stationed  In  Rho- 
desia. If.  as  now  aeeiaa  possible,  Zanu  and 
Zapu  manage  to  settle  their  age-old  differ- 
ences (which,  though  Zanu  Is  Chinese-sup- 
ported and  Zapu  Soylet-supp>orted,  owe  more 
to  clashes  of  personality  than  to  Ideological 
disagreements),  their  combined  and  coordi- 
nated efforts  may  prove  more  dangerous  to 
the  Rhodeslans  than  their  present  frag- 
mented ones.  But  the  day  of  liberation  for 
the  Rhodesian  African,  however  it  is  to  oome, 
still  seems  very  far  away. 

John  Obimokd. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRsicK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXTENSION  AND  REVISION  OP  THE 
DRAFT  ACT  AND  RELATED  LAWS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  imanimous  consent  agree- 
mrait.  and  the  hour  of  11  o'clock  having 
arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business,  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  6531,  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  increase 
the  military  pay;  to  authorize  military 
active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
cloture  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  does  the  time 
start  on  the  limitation  of  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  11 
o'clock;  now. 

Pursuant  to  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  the  time  from  now  until  noon 
will  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senators  from  Alaska  and  California 
(Mr.  Gravel  and  Mr.  Cranston)  ,  and  the 
Senator  fnan  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stkhnis)  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  MississlMJl  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
one  significant  and  outstanding  fswt  that 
we  have  been  over  several  times  here 
even  though  it  has  Just  become  known. 
But  whenever  the  record  Is  open  for  de- 
bate on  the  subject  the  point  should  be 
emphasized  again,  so  that  it  will  be  crys- 
tal clear  in  the  record  as  to  what  that 

The  fact  is  that  even  in  the  brief  span 
of  time  that  we  have  operated  without  a 
draft  law  on  the  books,  in  round  numbers 
75  to  80  days,  the  percentage  of  high 
school  enlistees  In  the  Army  has  been 
steadily  going  down.  Those  that  are  not 
high  school  graduates,  up  until  the  draft 
expired,  had  been  running  on  the  average 
at  37  percent. 

In  the  brief  span  of  that  75  to  80  days, 
during  July  and  August  and  part  of 
September  for  which  we  have  the  rec- 
ords, that  37  percent  has  quickly  grown 
to  about  50  percent  of  enUstees  who  are 
non-high-school  graduates. 

That  brings  us  Immediately  to  the 
point  mentioned  so  many  times,  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  enough  young  men  who 
have  had  enough  of  a  formal  education, 
enough  of  a  basic  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  related  subjects,  to  have  the 
ability  to  grasp  training  in  military  tech- 
nology. 

All  the  services  have  many  of  these 
lechnical  groups  which  have  to  be  highly 
trained.  That  means  the  men  have  to  be 
capaUe  of  taking  the  training,  they  have 
to  have  the  background  of  schoolinjs  nec- 
essary, they  have  to  have  been  intro- 


duced to  the  necessary  science  and  tech- 
nology needed  to  make  some  kind  of 
start.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  men  the 
services  have  all  used  in  crews  to  operate 
in  the  fields  of  electronics,  radar,  avionics, 
and  so  forth.  The  services  all  need  crews 
for  attack  submarines,  for  Polaris  missile 
submarines,  for  the  carriers  at  sea  and  for 
airplanes— the  Navy,  the  Marines,  the 
Air  Force,  the  Army,  they  all  have  air- 
craft and  other  hghly  technical  systems. 
So  the  rate  of  enlistment  of  the  neces- 
sary kind  of  men  has  taken  a  toboggan 
slide.  When  we  project  the  showing  over 
these  2V2  months  over  to  a  period  of  6 
mcKiths,  it  is  unmistakably   clear,   and 
proof  is  abundant,  that  there  will  be  a 
rapid  deterioration  in  the  services.  They 
will  have  to  abcmdon  various  units  in 
order  to  take  what  is  left  of  the  crews 
and  consolidate  them,  in  order  to  keep 
some  of  our  airplanes  ready  to  go,  and 
some  of  our  submarines  ready  to  operate. 
Every  day  that  we  lose  in  those  fields. 
will  cost  us  not  Just  a  little  more  money 
but  will  eventually  cost  us — and  is  begin - 
Ing  to  cost  us  now — billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
rushing  any  Senator,  but  with  all  defer- 
ence to  everyone,  this  bill  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  so  long  and  so  much, 
and  every  Senator  has  had  his  wpor- 
tunlty  to  speak  for  or  against  it,  that  it 
is  time  for  the  Senate  to  vote  on  it. 

Bad  as  the  problem  is  about  the  war, 
the  Senate  determined  last  week  that  this 
bill  Is  not  a  vehicle  for  the  contents  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

There  will  be  other  doors  opening — 
they  are  open  all  the  time — and  I  as- 
sume the  Mansfield  amendment  will  be 
before  the  Senate  again.  My  Judgment  is 
that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  about  the 
Senate  a  little  bit,  not  just  the  mem- 
bership, but  the  Senate.  Today  is  Sep- 
tember 21, 8uid  we  are  running  far  ahead 
of  schedule,  in  many  ways,  over  the  past 
few  years.  All  the  appropriation  bills 
have  emerged  from  conference  except 
foreign  aid  and  the  two  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bills.  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill  on  which  there  is  no 
problem,  as  it  passed  bot*i  Houses  and 
will  come  b&ck  here  soon.  But  this  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  cannot  be  marked  up  over  in 
the  House.  It  is  lying  there.  The  House 
is  waiting  on  us  to  pass  the  authorization 
bill.  They  do  not  know  what  will  be  in 
the  bill  or  what  will  be  left  out  of  it.  They 
know  what  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended but  they  do  not  know  about  the 
reductions,  whether  they  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate,  or  whether  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  on 
weaponry  will  be  sustained  by  the  Senate. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  assure  all  Senators  that 
there  is  no  way  to  get  at  it,  writing  up 
the  appropriation  bill,  until  the  authori- 
zation bill  is  passed.  We  have  made  some 
headway  on  it.  The  hearings  have  been 
held  to  give  consideration  to  matters 
which  do  not  have  to  be  authorized  but 
we  cannot  formalize  the  appropriations 
bill  imtil  it  is  known  what  the  authoriza- 
tions will  be.  Until  then,  we  are  stagnat- 


ing. If  we  could  conclude  the  bill  today, 
no  harm  would  be  done  to  any  Senator, 
and  we  would  save  the  rest  of  the  week 
and  be  able  to  get  on  to  the  Military  Pro- 
curement bill.  We  already  have  an  out- 
line of  a  system  to  try  to  get  the  work 
moving.  When  we  do  start,  we  are  going 
to  have  assistance  from  our  leaders,  as 
well  as  from  the  chairmen  of  the  sub- 
committees, who  are  specially  prepared 
to  debate  the  items  that  come  within 
their  categories.  We  will  have  the  minor- 
ity and  majority  members  of  our  com- 
mittee coordinating. 

The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  ,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  all  in  a 
tesmi,  have  already  agreed  on  a  broad 
outline  of  the  activities  and  operations. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  swldltional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  a  lot  of  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered. They  are  already  piling  in.  They 
are  going  to  concern  the  war  in  Vietnam 
again.  I  am  not  objecting  to  that,  nor  am 
I  complaining  about  that.  They  will  con- 
cern the  ABM  and  much  of  the  weaponry. 
They  will  concern  the  m<«iey  matters  for 
all  of  Southeast  Aisa  and  military  sdd. 
They  will  concern  perhaps  an  overall 
ceiling. 

I  am  not  predicting  the  cost,  but  I 
would  be  greatly  surprised,  with  the  best 
of  luck,  if  we  are  able  to  finish  this  bill 
with  less  than  several  weeks  of  debate. 
I  know  that  we  need  to  get  along  with 
the  draft  bill.  The  Mansfield  amendment 
matter  wiU,  I  assume,  come  up  again,  and 
perhaps  more  than  once  in  this  session. 
So,  on  this  measure,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  facts.  The  argimients  have  been 
made  over  and  over  and  over  again.  It  is 
time  to  act.  Anything  less  than  action 
now  would  be  a  failure  to  move  fonmrd 
in  the  face  of  circumstances  that  should 
be  given  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  yirtd  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

OBOKK  or  BtrSINXSS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  unless 
someone  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that  request. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  last  week  that  it  would 
be  "irreqjonsible"  for  the  Senate  to  de- 
lay extending  the  draft. 

He  implied  that  such  a  move  would 
endanger  our  security. 
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I  believe  that  statement  Is  utter  non- 
sense. 

The  Nation  has  already  gone  nearly  3 
months  without  draft  law  and,  short  of 
a  national  emergency  which  is  nowhere 
In  sight,  we  can  go  many  more  months 
without  a  draft. 

The  Defense  Department  has  indicated 
that  even  with  the  draft,  fewer  than 
30,000  men  would  be  inducted  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  depends  cm  that 
number  of  raw  recruits. 

Plainly  we  have  plenty  of  time  to 
debate  fully  the  necessity  of  the  draft — 
and  the  relationship  of  the  pending  bill 
to  Vietnam — without  endangering  na- 
tional security  In  any  way,  shape,  or 
form. 

Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  by  making 
wiser  amd  more  prudent  use  of  our  man- 
power we  can  go  forever  without  a  draft 
and  be  better  off  economically,  mortdly, 
and  militarily. 

But  if  the  President  feels  that  im- 
mediate extension  of  the  draft  Is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  Nation's  security,  he 
can  get  that  extension  at  once  by  accept- 
ing the  original  Mansfield  amendment. 

The  61  Senators  who  voted  for  that 
amendment  Include  the  bulk  of  the  Sen- 
ate opposition  to   the  draft  bill. 

Among  them  lies  all  our  hopes  for  a 
successful  extended  and  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  the  draft. 

Were  President  Nixon  to  accept  the 
original  Mansfield  amendment,  most  of 
the  opposition  to  the  draft  bill  would 
evaporate. 

The  delay  and  the  debate  would  end: 
cloture  would  be  voted  at  once. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  defeat  the 
clotiire  motion  today. 

And,  if  we  display  the  same  determina- 
tion on  this  matter  this  week  and  there- 
after that  President  Nixon  displayed  last 
week,  we  can  go  on  defeating  cloture  as 
long  as  cloture  petitions  are  filed. 

But  without  the  support  of  pro-Mans- 
field amendment  Senators.  I  repeat,  our 
filibuster  would  not  stand  a  chance. 

We  would  lose  even  this  very  first 
cloture  vote.  The  Issue  of  extended 
debates  and  cloture  votes  to  end  them 
are  also  deeply  involved  In  the  matter. 
Some  Senators  who  favor  the  draft  and 
oppose  the  Mansfield  amendment  will 
nonetheless  vote  against  cloture,  and 
some  Senators  who  oppose  the  draft  and 
favor  the  Mansfield  amendment  will 
nonetheless  vote  for  cloture. 

The  administration  has  already  made 
one  major  concession  In  Its  effort  to  push 
its  draft  bUl  through  the  Senate  quickly. 
The  President  promised  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  that  he  would  support  the  Sena- 
tor's compromise  proposal  to  increase 
military  pay  $380  million  more  than  the 
administration  wanted. 

As  an  advocate  of  an  all-volimteer 
army,  and  as  a  man  who  worked  closely 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  get- 
ting his  original  amendment  approved  by 
the  Senate,  I  applaud  the  President's 
move,  though  I  recognize  that  no  one  can 
guarantee  the  final  fate  of  that  compro- 
mise once  It  gets  to  the  House. 
But  the  significant  fact  Is  that  the 


President  did  make  that  important  con- 
cession. 

For  an  administration  that  is  at 
present  so  vocal  and  active  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  increased  Qovenunent  spending, 
to  agree  to  boost  spending  by  $380  million 
is  almost  as  big  a  concession,  economi- 
cally, as  accepting  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  be  politically. 

The  root  question  is  this:  Just  how  big 
a  concession  would  accepting  the  Mans- 
field amendment  be? 

The  President  has  frequently  declared 
his  intention  of  withdrawing  our  men 
from  Vietnam. 

But  he  has  never  said  he  would  with- 
draw all  our  men. 

And  there  is  talk  of  a  residual  force 
of  50,000  men  with  continued  American 
involvement  in  aerial  and  naval  combat, 
and  perhaps  even  in  ground  combat 
through  undefined  support  activities. 

If  that  is  really  the  President's  plan, 
then,  of  course,  he  will  not  accept  the 
Mansfield  proposal  that  we  withdraw  all 
American  Armed  Forces  from  Vietnam 
within  9  months. 

He  wiU  not  accept  it  no  matter  how 
hard  the  Senate  insists. 

But  in  that  case,  we  and  the  Nation 
M^l  know  where  we  stand. 

We  will  know  that  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's talk  of  winding  down  American 
participation  in  the  war,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  getting  out  of  the  war  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  if  ever. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  President 
truly  intends  to  get  all  our  men  out 
and  to  get  them  out  safely  and  sys- 
tematically within  a  reasonable  time, 
then  he  can  accept  the  Mansfield  sched- 
ule. 

The  difference  between  the  explicit 
Mansfield  timetable  and  the  implicit 
timetable  which,  we  are  told,  the  Presi- 
dent has  in  mind,  is  merely  a  difference 
of  a  few  months. 

The  only  concession  the  President 
would  make  would  be  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  constitutional  partner  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy,  sharing  full 
responsibility  with  him  for  ending  our 
participation  in  the  war. 

I  believe  that  if  we  in  the  Senate  con- 
tinue to  hang  tough,  we  can  find  out  Just 
how  important  the  draft  really  Is  to  the 
White  House. 

And  we  can  make  the  Mansfield 
amendment  the  acid  test  that  will  reveal 
the  President's  true  intentions  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  to  the  problem  of  the  draft,  one 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  throughout  a  long  and  arduous 
legislative  process  begun  last  winter  and 
carried  forward  to  culmination  In  the 
legislation  now  under  consideration.  This 
bill  is  the  careful  product  of  hearings, 
study,  debate,  compromise,  passage  by 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  approval  by 
a  conference  of  both  bodies.  It  is  a  well- 
considered,  thoroughly  studied,  and  vi- 
tally important  bill.  It  meets  a  crucial 
national  need,  and  it  should  be  passed 
without  further  delay. 

RESPONSIBLK    APPROACHES    TO    ENDING 
THE    DRATT 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  long 
been  an  advocate  and  supporter  of  filling 


the  manpower  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces  through  voluntary  enlistments. 
Ending  reliance  on  the  draft  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  national  goal,  but 
that  goal  must  be  achieved  In  a  respon- 
sible way. 

The  draft  system — and  its  replace- 
ment by  something  better — are  Issues 
too  important  to  be  treated  unsystemat- 
Ically  and  in  the  heat  of  emotional  ap- 
peals to  the  anxieties  of  the  people.  Re- 
sponsible men  in  both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  have  devoted 
months  to  serious  and  thorough  Investi- 
gation of  how  best  to  end  the  draft  and 
with  what  better  system  It  might  be  re- 
placed. 

Many  Senators  and  Congressmen  have 
labored  conscientiously,  conducting  hear- 
ings and  research,  to  address  this 
question  systematically  and  to  offer  con- 
structive proposals.  The  President  has 
submitted  a  comprehensive  plan  for  an 
all-volunteer  army  by  June  1973,  and  as 
the  war  winds  down,  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  seeing  the  idea  become  a  reality  in 
carefully  developed  stages. 

But  a  volunteer  army  will  not  come 
into  being  without  serious  thought  and 
planning.  A  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  confirmed  this  fact  when  they 
voted  to  extend  the  draft  for  another  2 
years.  To  block  the  draft  through  pro- 
cedural delay  with  no  consideration  of  an 
alternative  system,  and  with  no  regard 
for  the  consequences,  is  no  solution. 

It  would  be  unfortimate  if  the  Intem- 
perance of  feeling  peculiar  to  debate  on 
Indochina  were  allowed  to  infect  the  very 
process  of  orderly  legislation.  The  legis- 
lative process  has  nm  its  course  on  Uiis 
bill;  the  collective  judgment  has  been 
rendered.  To  obstruct  this  bill  further 
does  no  service  to  the  American  people, 
for  the  draft  bill  in  its  current  state  has 
ceased  to  be  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
criticism  of  Indochina  policy. 

MAINTENAlfCE    OT   THE    ARMED   FORCES'    QUAUTT 

In  the  context  of  this  discussion,  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  de- 
lay or  failure  of  this  bill  would  seriously 
impair  the  quality  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Contrary  to  the  speculation  of  some, 
the  result  of  Congress'  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  President  promptly  with  con- 
tinued draft  authority  is  severe.  In  the 
Interval  between  today  and  the  creation 
of  an  all- volunteer  Army — by  June  1973 
under  the  President's  plan — Department 
of  Defense  studies  confirm  that  the  au- 
thority to  draft  is  vital  to  maintain  en- 
listments at  the  minimum  level  needed 
to  meet  today's  defense  needs;  for  our 
Armed  Forces  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972  will  be  trimmed  by  245,000  and  will 
still  require  about  2.45  million  men.  TO 
maintain  these  forces  will  require  500,- 
000  new  men,  almost  half  of  whom  will 
be  needed  by  the  Army.  However,  we 
know  that  volunteers  will  meet  only  half 
of  these  requirements.  The  other  half 
under  present  circmnstances  is  provided 
by  draftees  and  men  who  enlist  because 
they  are  subject  to  the  draft.  The  in- 
crease in  military  pay  and  other  expendi- 
tures recommended  by  the  conference 
win  Increase  voluntary  enlistments  sig- 
nificantly. But  In  the  absence  of  a  draft, 
even  with  the  proposed  pay  increase,  vol- 
unteers will  meet  only  three-quarters  of 
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our  overall  military  manpower  needs 
and  less — or  about  two-thirds — of  the 
manpower  needed  to  support  the  DJS. 
Army. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  Is  that,  if 
the  draft  bill  dies,  America's  military 
strength  will  decline  dramatically;  the 
U.S.  Army  will  lose  the  equivalent  of 
about  one  combat  division  per  month. 
By  the  fall  of  1972,  the  Army's  strength 
will  level  off  at  a  total  strength  of  about 
seven  divisions — compared  to  the  13  di- 
visions we  need,  and  contrasted  further 
to  the  16  divisions  we  maintained  prior 
to  Vietnam.  The  other  services  will  suf- 
fer comparable  proportionate  reductions 
in  capability. 

Such  a  drastic  and  precipitate  collapse 
of  American  military  strength  cannot  be 
advocated  by  responsible  men.  The  effect 
on  the  entire  spectnun  of  our  strategic 
relations  would  be  immediate  and  dev- 
astating— no  less  In  Londrai  suid  Bang- 
kok than  In  Moscow  and  Peking. 

Certainly  this  cannot  be  allowed  to 
come  about  because  of  impulsive  Impa- 
tience for  ending  the  draft.  The  Presi- 
dent is  already  committed  to  end  tills 
Nation's  peacetime  reliance  on  the  draft 
by  June  1973.  In  fact,  under  his  plan, 
our  forces  will  probably  require  induct- 
ing fewer  than  60,000  between  June  1971 
and  June  1972  out  of  over  2  million  men 
coming  of  age  during  this  period— less 
than  3  percent.  In  the  following  year,  our 
reliance  on  the  draft  to  meet  military 
manpower  requirements  will  be  even  less. 

HAZARD  TO  MILITARY  RETORM 

The  impact  of  no  draft  authority  is 
not  just  a  problem  of  numbers.  Over  the 
past  12  months.  President  Nixon  has 
moved  positively  to  improve  the  combat 
readiness  of  our  forces  and  especially  of 
those  not  assigned  duties  related  to  Viet- 
nam. Studies  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  indicate  that  many  of 
the  problems  associated  with  lagging 
Army  discipline,  morale,  and  poor  per- 
formance are  directly  related  to  the 
drawdowns  forced  on  our  units  here  at 
home  and  in  Europe.  The  rebuilding  of 
these  imits  has  already  been  a  contri- 
bution to  overcoming  the  scars  of  Viet- 
nam. Failure  to  continue  with  the  draft 
will  place  the  progress  made  thus  far, 
and  the  improvements  still  required,  in 
great  jeopardy. 

Thus,  an  undeserving  victim  of  this 
irresponsible  attempt  to  fnistrate  the 
legislative  process  is  the  American  GI. 
The  critics  of  the  war  do  not  hesitate  to 
exploit  him  in  his  suffering  and  his  hard- 
ships to  suit  their  legislative  ends,  but 
they  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
threatening  his  security  by  forcing  severe 
shortfalls,  and  they  would  dismiss  Ills 
long  overdue  pay  raise,  lifting  him  at  last 
above  the  poverty  minimum,  with  a  leg- 
islative wave  of  the  hand. 

The  pay  recommendations  In  the  con- 
ference report  are  clearly  adequate  and 
fully  responsive  to  service  needs. 

For  enlisted  personnel  with  under  2 
years*  service,  the  pay  provisions  in  the 
conference  report  would  eliminate  com- 
pletely the  inequities  in  pay  rates  which 
have  evolved  since  1952.  On  a  cumula- 
tive basis,  1952-71,  the  basic  pay  in- 
creases in  the  conference  report  repre- 


sent an  increase  of  189  percent  for  the 
"under  2"  category  compared  to  151  per- 
cent for  career  members. 

A  decision  on  applying  the  wage-price 
freeze  to  the  military  pay  increases  will 
be  deferred  until  passage  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

ETTRATEGIC    BALANCE   Or   POWER 

The  prolonged  delay  or  failure  of  the 
draft  bill  would  have  imdesirable  effects 
far  beyond  the  well-being  of  our  military 
institutions.  It  would  reduce  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  to  react  to 
potential  regional  conflicts  in  areas  of 
the  world  deemed  critical  to  our  strategic 
interests. 

While  strategic  sufficiency  is  most  pop- 
ularly seen  in  the  more  publicized  com- 
ponents of  the  sufficient  defense  capa- 
bility, the  very  foundation  of  strategic 
deterrence  is  an  efficient,  mobile,  well- 
trained  force  of  men  in  place.  Without 
conventional  forces,  a  President  in  a 
crisis  would  be  left  with  no  choices  ex- 
cept capitulation  or  strategic  nuclear 
war.  To  degrade  and  diminish  this  ele- 
ment below  the  strategic  minimiuns — at 
which  level  we  have  arrived — puts  the 
balance  of  parity  in  jeopardy  as  surely  as 
scrapping  nimibers  of  mlnutemen,  or 
substantial  Increases  In  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force. 

Because  of  the  sustained  drive  by  the 
Soviets  to  gain  strategic  parity  and  now 
apparently  superiority  in  nuclear  and 
conventional  weaponry,  the  overall  mili- 
tary balance  is  now  measured  in  very 
small  increments — the  fine  measure  of 
sufficiency.  The  magnitude  of  the  shift 
caused  by  shortfalls  of  15,000  per  month 
would  cause  this  even  balance  to  be 
tipped  suddenly  and  dramatically.  Suf- 
ficiency would,  within  short  months,  be- 
come strategic  inferiority.  The  state  of 
the  global  balance  directly  affects  both 
America's  options  and  potential  adver- 
saries' sissessment  of  their  opportimlties. 
Every  crisis  area  of  the  world  would  be 
immediately  affected. 

IMPACT   ON    AMERICAN    rOREICN    POLICT 

The  effects  upon  the  Middle  East  situ- 
ation would  be  disastrous.  The  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  react  promptly  and 
effectively  with  ground  forces  through- 
out the  Middle  East,  as  was  done  in 
Lebanon  in  1958,  has  been  an  essential 
deterrent  to  Arab  and  Soviet  adventurist 
temptations.  The  Jordanian  crisis  in 
September  1970 — the  Syrian  invasion  of 
Jordan,  and  the  bold  but  discreet  move- 
ment of  \5B.  forces  in  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean — was  a  dramatic  exam- 
ple of  the  stabilizing  infiuence  of  Amer- 
ican military  power.  This  very  capa- 
bility— as  well  as  our  global  power  to  de- 
ter— would  immediately  be  called  into 
question. 

In  Europe,  where  diplomacy  Is  more 
fluid  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
25  years,  unilateral  slashing  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary power  would  undercut  the  entire 
bargaining  position — and  very  possibly 
the  unity — of  the  Western  Alliance.  The 
result  would  be  not  detente — as  some  peo- 
ple think — ^but  an  imbalance  of  power  on 
the  continent,  and  overbeiuing  pressures 
on  Western  Europe  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  President's  approach — keep- 


ing our  pledges  to  our  allies  and  bargain- 
ing on  an  equal  bfisis  with  the  East — ^has 
proven  its  value  in  the  Berlin  talks. 

Communist  China's  principal  interest 
in  normalizing  relations  with  the  United 
States  is  to  see^  a  coimterbalance  to 
Soviet  power.  If  the  United  States  dis- 
mantles its  military  establishment  and 
withdraws  precipitately  from  Asia, 
China  will  have  no  Interest  in  main- 
taining a  dialog  with  the  United  States. 

A  deplorable  ccmsequence  of  the  lapse 
of  the  draft  will  be  the  impact  upon  our 
allies  tmd  friends,  especially  in  Europe. 
In  going  more  than  halfway  for  peace, 
in  our  discussions  with  the  Soviets,  the 
Berlin  agreement,  our  pending  discus- 
sions with  the  Chinese,  our  economic  pol- 
icies— we  have  depended  upon  and  fully 
taxed  the  trust  and  forebearance  of  our 
friends  that  we  would  not  fail  them  in 
maintaining  the  strategic  balance  upon 
which  their  very  existence  or  independ- 
ence in  many  cases  depends.  If  this  bal- 
ance collapses  through  the  lapsing  of  the 
draft,  the  consequences  are  likely  to  be  of 
historic  proportions. 

Around  the  world,  our  allies  and 
friends  fear  a  new  wave  of  isolationism 
in  America.  Thirty  years  ago  we  were 
isolationist  because  we  thought  we  were 
better  than  everybody  dse;  today  many 
are  isolationist  because  they  think  we 
are  worse  than  everybody  else — but  the 
disastrous  effect  on  peace  and  stability 
in  the  world  would  be  the  same.  What 
would  be  more  suggestive  of  a  plunge  into 
isolationism  than  such  an  impulsive  and 
devastating  blow  against  the  very  Mili- 
tary Establishment  that  imderpins  our 
capacity  to  contribute  to  peace  in  the 
world? 

CONCLtrSION 

The  enactment  of  a  draft  bill  is  In- 
dispensable to  the  maintenance  of  our 
security  and  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  no  recent  period  of  history  hsis 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture been  more  crucial  sis  the  underpin- 
ning of  an  effective  diplomacy.  The  Presi- 
dent's drsunatlc  achievements  thus  far 
have  been  the  achievements  of  a  nation 
determined  to  remain  strong,  to  defend 
Its  interests,  and  to  bargain  patiently 
and  seriously  to  resolve  conflicts.  To  un- 
dermine this  posture  in  the  eyes  of  our 
adversaries  and  our  friends  would  be 
a  blow  to  our  hopes  for  an  era  of  negotia- 
tion and  a  generation  of  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  proposed  2- 
year  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  began  on  May  6.  The  legislation  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  7  weeks  later,  on 
June  24.  It  already  had  been  approved 
by  the  House  of   Representatives. 

The  conference  committee  to  iron  out 
the  differences  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  met  on  June  28 — and 
reached  agreement  4  weeks  later  on 
July  30. 
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The  current  debate  on  the  conference 
report  began  September  13. 

I  favor  full  debate  on  vital  issues — 
and  this  matter  has  been  debated  to  the 
fullest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  require  that  this  question 
dealing  with  national  defense  and  na- 
tional security  be  disposed  of  one  way 
or  the  other. 

I  voted  against  cloture  on  June  23 — 
but  3  months  have  now  passed  and  still 
no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Senate. 

As  the  only  way  to  bring  the  issue  to 
a  conclusion,  I  shall  vote  to  invoke  clo- 
ture as  I  see  no  advantage  to  our  Na- 
tion in  continuing  the  debate  and  the 
uncertainty. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  re- 
maining time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  draft  extension  bill  represents 
the  best  consensus  available  on  a  difficult 
issue.  This  bill  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  will 
of  the  Congress  is  certainly  embodied  in 
the  legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  issue  today  is  whether  or  not  clo- 
ture should  be  invoked  to  terminate  de- 
bate on  the  draft  biU.  I  personally  find  it 
distasteful  to  support  cloture,  but  I  am 
convinced  our  nationsd  security  will  be 
weakened  if  the  draft  remains  inopera- 
tive. 

There  are  two  central  issues  the  Sen- 
ate must  consider.  First,  if  the  draft  ends 
the  chsmces  of  eui  all-volunteer  armed 
force  will  end  with  it.  While  I  remain 
imconvlnced  the  all-volimteer  force  idea 
will  produce  a  military  force  of  the 
needed  size  and  quality,  such  a  goal  will 
never  even  be  tested  without  an  orderly 
and  gradual  move  in  that  direction.  To 
insure  that  move  has  a  chance  to  succeed, 
the  draft  is  required  for  at  least  2  more 
years. 

Second,  the  draft  is  needed  to  bring  in 
the  quality  of  men  needed  to  msm  the 
complex  systems  involved  in  the  security 
of  our  own  people — not  Vietnam,  not 
Europe — but  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Highly  qualified  men  must  man  the 
Polaris  submarines,  the  bombers,  and  the 
Minuteman  missiles.  These  are  complex 


weapon  systems  and  at  present  the  serv- 
ices have  only  been  able  to  obtain  through 
the  draft  the  high  quality  type  man 
needed  for  these  systems. 

Mr.  President,  the  warnings  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  service  sec- 
retaries should  also  ring  through  this 
Chamber  as  the  vote  draws  near.  Hear 
some  of  the  warnings  they  issued  last 
week: 

First.  Army  enlisted  strength  will  fall 
below  minimum  levels  if  the  draft  Is  de- 
layed past  September. 

Second.  In  July,  36  percent  of  the  men 
enlisting  in  the  Army  were  in  the  lowest 
acceptable  qualification  category  and  47 
percent  of  those  enlisting  did  not  have  a 
high  school  diploma. 

Third.  The  Navy  manpower  pool  of 
likely  enlistees  has  plunged  35  percent 
in  the  past  2  montlis. 

Fourth.  Without  the  draft  Admiral 
Zumwalt  says  the  Navy  can  obtain  only 
62  percent  of  its  needed  enlisted  force. 
Fifth.  The  Marines  estimate  only  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  required  force 
can  be  obtained  without  the  draft. 

Seven.  Air  Force  enlistees  indicate  a 
shortfall  of  nearly  10,000  enlisted  men 
for  the  first  qiiarter  of  fiscal  year  1972 
Eighth.  ROTC  enrollments  are  down 
and  reserve  and  guard  strength  levels  are 
declining  rapidly. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  bite  the  bullet 
and  make  the  hard  decisions  necessary 
to  provide  this  coimtry  with  a  military 
strength  second  to  none. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  reserves  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  time  is 
not  yielded,  it  will  be  cnarged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  a  minute.  There  could 
not  be  clearer  evidence  that  the  debate  is 
over,  if  no  Senator  wants  to  speak.  That 
is  an  additional  reason,  I  respectfully 
submit,  for  invoking  cloture. 

I  reserve  the  rest  of  my  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
now  being  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  in  the  Post,  a  very  eloquent 
letter  appeared  by  a  distinguished  for- 
mer Member  of  this  body,  Senator  Ernest 
Gruraiing.  I  would  like  to  read  that  letter. 
I  think  it  speaks  very  eloquently  to  the 
issue  before  us  at  this  time.  His  letter 
reads  as  follows: 
FoBMZs  Senator  Okuening  ok  thk  Need  To 

EiND    THE    DrATT    NoW 

The  opposition  to  letting  the  draft  expire, 
aa  It  already  has.  on  June  30.  last.  Is  based 
on  dire  predictions.  One  columnist  labels 
the  proBpiiect  of  non-resumption  of  the  draft 
as  a  "catastrophe"  and  forecasts  that  in  that 
event  the  United  States  would  become  a  sec- 
ond-class power  In  six  months!  And  some  of 
the  same  prophecies  of  doom  have  charac- 
terized the  eloquences  of  draft  supporters  In 
the  White  House,  the  Pentagon  and  the  Con- 
gress. Our  nation  has  now  been  without  a 
draft  for  two  and  a  half  months  and  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic,  however.  Im- 
paired by  economic  problems,  by  mounting 
Inflation,  mounting  unemployment,  mount- 
ing pollution  and  mounting  crime,  have  not 


been  noticeably  impaired  by  the  drafUess  in- 
terlude. 

Is  It  not  high  time  that  the  Oongrees  faced 
the  human  aspects  of  the  basic  moral  Issues 
Involved  In  human  liberty?  For  a  century 
and  three  quarters  ovir  country  was  free  of  a 
peacetime  draft.  It  was  Imposed  only  in  time 
of  war,  in  times  when  otir  nation  was  seri- 
ously threatened — the  Civil  War  and  World 
Wars  I  and  n.  It  was  npt  until  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  that,  for  the  first  time.  Congress 
adopted  peacetime  conscription,  thus  revers- 
ing a  hallowed  tradition.  One  which  had 
long  established  the  difference  between 
America,  the  land  of  freed(»n  and  the  Old 
World.  Since  then  we  have  steadily  become 
a  more  and  more  militaristic  nation.  Our 
military  costs — so-called  .  "defense" — have 
mounted  to  astronomical  levels  to  the  ne- 
glect of  our  vital  domestic  problems,  solu- 
tion of  which  would  restore  the  sb-eng^, 
unity  and  well-being  and  confidence  of  our 
pec^le  previously  enjoyed.  Despite  theee  war 
outlays,  the  people  feel  lees  secure  than 
when  we  did  not  have  the  greatest  Navy.  Air 
Force  and  "defense"  establishment  on  the 
earth. 

It  was  the  draft  that  made  It  possible  for 
o\ir  leaders  to  deceive  the  American  people 
Into  the  longest,  costliest,  least  justifiable 
and  most  unpopular  war  In  our  history. 
Even  though  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 
based  on  spurious  incidents  has  been  re- 
pealed, the  war  goes  on  at  coats  not  yet  com- 
putable, and  the  resumption  of  the  draft 
would  bo  another  potent  factor  In  keeping 
the  monstrosity  going.  It  Is  at  the  root  of 
our  unprecedented  domestic  troubles. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  White  House  for 
four  and  a  half  years  that  the  war  is  about 
to  be  ended.  "Winding  down  the  war"  Is  the 
phrase  echoed  on  the  Hill.  Every  so  often 
the  President  announces  the  withdrawal  of 
more  thousands  of  troops.  Why  then  Is  it 
necessary  to  draft  more  kids  and  send  them 
In  the  opposite  direction  to  engage  In  sense- 
less slaughter? 

The  draftee  Is  the  victim  of  unique  dis- 
crimination. Thoee  in  the  various  armed 
services,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
who  enlisted  voluntarily  know  that  they 
would  have  to  go  when  they  are  ordered  to 
go.  The  draftee  on  the  other  hand  Is  sub- 
jected in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  to  the 
Involuntary  servitude  which  our  Thirteenth 
Amendment  prohibits. 

By  now  our  young  people  know  that  our 
nation  was  lied  into  this  war.  (Some  of  ua 
knew  It  before  the  publication  of  the  Penta- 
gon papers.)  Quite  properly  then  object  to 
being  compelled  to  fight  In  a  war  in  which 
no  vital  American  Interest  Is  In  jeopardy,  to 
kill  people  against  whom  they  feel  no  griev- 
ance, piirtlclpate  In  what  has  become  a  mass 
slaughter  of  civilians,  and  maybe  to  get 
killed  or  maimed  In  the  process.  But  If  they 
refuse  to  go,  if  they  follow  their  consciences, 
they  face  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor  with 
all  the  disastrous  consequences  for  their 
future. 

This  Is  an  Infamous  dilemma  to  which  no 
citizen  of  a  people  that  calls  Itself  "free" 
should  be  subject.  This  Issue  transcends  aU 
others.  It  Is  crucial.  Upon  Its  solution  will 
depend  In  large  part  whether  our  long  great 
peace-loving  society  will  return  to  what  we 
have  loved  and  cherished,  or  whether  w© 
shall  slide  further  Into  the  abyss  Into  which 
mlsleadershlp  has  plunged  us. 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  every  sen- 
ator. He  will  have  to  decide  whether  or  not 
he  will  sentence  more  young  men  to  fight 
and  possibly  die  or  be  maimed  and  kill 
others  in  an  utterly  discredited  cause. 
Ebnest  OmuxNiMo, 
Former  U.S.  Senator  From  Alaska. 

Washington. 

Mr.    GRAVEL.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  remains  on  both  sides? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Seven 
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minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  10  minutes  to  the  Senators  from 
California  and  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  chief 
argument  for  the  draft  seems  to  be  that 
we  need  it  in  order  to  defend  ourselves. 
I  think  that  is  the  case  that  has  been 
made  this  morning. 

I  submit  that  the  opposite  Is  true.  The 
draft  impairs  our  defense  ability.  The 
existence  of  the  draft  does  maintain 
our  ability  to  wage  war;  not  to  defend 
ourselves.  So  when  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  makes  the  point  that  we 
need  the  draft  so  we  can  get  the  young 
men  who  are  first  in  mathematics  and 
first  in  the  natural  sciences,  so  that  those 
young  men  can  be  drafted  and  used  to 
man  our  complicated  defense  structure, 
the  Polaris  submarines,  the  Poseldons, 
the  Minuteman  missiles,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  our  strategic  defense,  I  submit 
that  argument  is  folly.  After  you  drsift 
the  young  men,  then  it  takes  18  months 
to  2  years  to  train  them,  and  then  their 
term  of  service  is  over,  and  all  you 
have  done  Is  perform  an  educational  ex- 
ercise that  does  not  add  one  iota  to  our 
defense,  because  obviously  those  people, 
since  they  are  forced  into  the  service,  will 
not  stay  in  the  service,  but  will  get  out 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

So  what,  really,  have  you  done?  The 
question  here  is,  How  do  you  entice  peo- 
ple into  staying  in  the  service  after  you 
have  trained  them?  Obviously  you  do 
not  do  that  with  the  draft.  You  do  it 
with  proper  pay,  and  you  do  it  with  prop- 
er conditions  of  service.  That,  of  course, 
is  exactly  the  case  which  was  made  by 
the  Gates  Commission  when  it  stated 
that  the  end  of  the  draft  would  not  im- 
pair our  defenses  one  iota.  So  those  who 
seek  to  make  the  case  that  we  need  the 
draft  in  order  to  maintain  a  defense  pos- 
ture, I  think,  miss  the  mark.  What  they 
are  really  saying  is  that  our  ability  to 
WEige  war  depends  upon  the  draft. 

That  has  been  amply  proved  by  events 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  1961,  we  had  no 
draft  calls.  But  in  1965,  when  the  Chief 
Executive  of  this  Nation  decided  upon 
waging  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  he  relied 
not  on  the  Reserves  or  on  volunteers, 
but  on  the  draft.  I  think  that  case  is 
amply  made. 

When  we  talk  about  the  defense  of 
this  country,  let  us  be  sure  we  under- 
stand that  of  which  we  speak.  The  de- 
fense of  this  countrj'  rests  upon  a  force 
of  134,000  men.  That  is  the  number  of 
men  required  to  man  our  submarines, 
our  missiles,  and  our  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategy  capability  in  the  Air 
Force. 

We  have  under  arms  today  about  2.7 
million  vaea.  That,  of  course,  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  134,000  strategic  forces  neces- 
sary to  our  defense.  Obviously,  the  differ- 
ence Is  made  up  of  a  force  which  permits 
us,  as  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  to 
garrison  the  world.  To  garrison  and  de- 
fend Europe,  when  they  do  not  have  a 
similar  resolve  to  defend  themselves.  To 
station  men  in  Ethiopia,  to  statioQ  men 
in  Stmin,  to  station  men  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Korea,  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
Laos — all  over  the  world,  garrisoning  the 
world  in  what  some  call  defense.  But  it 
is  a  very  false  defense,  because  in  this 


approach  of  seeking  to  garrison  the  world 
witti  our  trofogn,  we  truly  impair  our  de- 
fense capability.  Our  defense  rests 
squarely,  first,  on  our  strategic  forces, 
the  134,000  men,  and  second,  upon  omi 
economic  ability  to  maintain  a  defense. 
That  economic  ability  is  in  Jeopardy 
today,  as  demonstrated  by  the  economic 
gyrations  we  are  now  going  through  in 
order  to  place  our  house  in  order.  But 
I  submit  that  by  no  amount  of  economic 
methods  that  we  may  be  able  to  foist 
upon  our  economy  will  we  be  able  to  put 
ourselves  In  order,  until  we  realize  that 
spending  in  the  name  of  false  defense  is 
wrong. 

As  I  say,  our  strength  rests,  fljst,  upon 
our  strategic  capability  and,  second,  on 
our  economic  viability.  In  the  third  place, 
it  rests  on  our  moral  fiber  and  upon  the 
professionalism  that  we  must  have  in 
our  military  services,  a  professionalism 
that  has  been  sorely  eroded  by  the  draft, 
by  a  society  and  a  government  that  at 
gunpoint  impresses  its  young  into  service, 
to  go  away  to  wage  a  war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  need  the  draft,  today  nor  in  the 
future.  The  only  reason  I  can  think  of 
for  the  draft  is  to  populate  the  front 
ranks  of  those  fighting  and  dying  in  Viet- 
nam. That  is  the  only  reason  why  he 
wants  the  draft.  That  can  be  demon- 
strated very  simply  by  looking  at  the 
figures  representing  those  who  are  in  the 
frontlines  in  Vietnam.  The  figures  show 
that  they  are  not  volunteers,  they  are  not 
the  professionals;  they  are  the  draftees 
who  are  forced  at  gunpoint  to  go  to  die 
there,  when  we  all  recognize,  including 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that 
this  is  a  war  that  is  going  to  end  within 
the  next  6  or  9  months.  That  we  should 
continue  to  press  these  young  people  into 
fighting  a  war  that  none  of  us  have  the 
stomach  to  fight,  I  think,  is  a  tragedy, 
and  one  that  tears  at  the  fabric  of  moral 
Justice;  and  that  is  what  truly  impairs 
the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  defend  itself. 
The  only  other  point  I  would  like  to 
add  to  this  dialog  before  the  vote  today 
is  that  we  must  grieve  over  the  tragedy 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  its  inability  to 
act. 

What  is  the  Mansfield  amendment 
really  all  about?  It  is  a  statement  indi- 
catiiig  a  clear  recognition  that  this  war 
is  wrong  and  should  be  ended,  but  it 
should  be  ended  some  time  in  the  future. 
This  in  itself,  I  think,  is  no  great 
strength.  Certainly,  it  is  all  we  could 
get  at  one  point  in  time  in  the  Senate. 
But  if  the  Senate  votes  to  close  off  de- 
bate and  agrees  to  a  watered -down 
Mansfield  amendment,  certainly  it  has 
retreated  from  the  high  water  mark  of 
the  60-plus  votes  we  had  when  this  body 
showed  a  certain  degree  of  resolve. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  transpired  in 
the  meantime  for  the  Senate  to  back 
down  from  that  high  water  mark.  Cer- 
tainly, the  events  in  the  election  process 
in  South  Vietnam  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect that  we  could  demonstrate  a  higher 
resolve  and  move  to  a  higher  water  mark 
than  that.  I  do  not  know  what  it  could 
be  other  than  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  now  entered  the  contest  and  is 
using  the  full  force  of  his  ofBce  to  do 


away  with  the  Mansfield  amendment  and 
to  reinstltute  the  draft.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  we  have  ample  proof  here 
today  that  the  strong  executive  far  out- 
weighs any  influence,  any  power,  that 
the  legislative  arm  of  this  Government 
may  have.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  sub- 
mit that  if  ever  there  was  a  need  to 
have  unlimited  debate,  to  have  the  will 
of  the  minority  impose  itself  upon  this 
body,  certainly  that  time  in  history  is 
now. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
shall  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  his  vote  for  cloture. 

I  am  sorely  disappointed  to  see  the 
draft  bill  not  have  the  language  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  or  similar  lan- 
guage that  would  express  the  will  of 
Congress,  especially  of  the  Senate,  that 
we  believe  there  should  be  a  fixed  date 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  our  forces 
from  Vietnam.  This  Senator  supported 
all  the  amendments  that  would  have  set 
a  fixed  date  for  the  termination  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  more  than 
60  Members  of  the  Senate  expressed 
themselves  on  the  Mansfield  amendment 
and  that  we  went  to  conference  with 
the  draft  bill  containing  language  indi- 
cating that  Congress  is  in  favor  of  a  fixed 
date  for  withdrawal. 

I  was  sorely  disappointed  with  the  way 
the  bill  came  back  from  conference. 
But  I  know  the  work  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  other  members  of  the  conference 
put  forth  in  trying  to  hold  that  language. 
Still,  because  I  felt  that  perhaps  some- 
thing could  be  gained  in  having  a  new 
conference  in  which  the  Senate  would 
again  go  on  record  as  determined  to  have 
a  set  date,  this  Senator  voted  to  table  the 
conference  report.  The  Senate  again, 
with  substantial  numbers,  expressed  it- 
self Ml  that  proposition  as  feeling  that 
at  this  time  we  could  get  nothing 
stronger  than  the  Ismguage  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  had  to  have 
a  draft  bill  during  this  session,  that  we 
did  need  a  continuance  of  the  draft,  be- 
cause I  have  grave  misgivings  about 
whether  we  can  have  a  volunteer  army 
at  this  time.  I  think  that,  in  a  way,  some 
of  those  misgivings  stem  from  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  would  be  a  volunteer 
army  or  a  professional  army.  If  we  could 
get  out  of  wartime  mobilization,  cer- 
tainly we  should  be  able  to  exist  with  a 
volimteer  commitment  to  the  Army. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the»6enator. 

Mr.  CHILES.  But  imtil  we  can  do  that, 
I  am  afraid  that  it  wiU  be  impossible  to 
do  so,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
the  draft 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  draft,  I  think 
this  is  the  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  un- 
certainty as  to  when  It  is  going  Into 
effect. 
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Major  legislation  pending  in  Concreas 
is  beginning  to  become  backlogged,  and 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end 
to  this. 

During  the  early  days  of  this  session. 
I  voted  to  maintain  the  present  number 
required  for  cloture,  after  much  study 
of  that  question,  because  I  thought  it 
was  necessary  that  Senators  be  able  to 
speak  on  the  floor,  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  alert  the  Nation  to  determine 
whether  something  is  being  pushed 
through  Congress.  I  do  not  feel  that  is 
true  on  this  question.  I  think  we  have 
been  debating  it  long  and  hard.  There 
has  been  ample  opportunity  for  the  pub- 
lic to  express  itself.  There  has  been  ample 
opportunity  for  the  Senate. 

So  today  I  will  vote  for  the  cloture  mo- 
tion and  for  the  draft  bill,  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  that  question  before  us. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  Pour 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka has  worked  on  this  matter  of  man- 
power requirements,  and  he  has  in  his 
mind  the  figure  of  134,000  men  in  our 
strategic  forces.  But,  eis  has  come  up  in 
debate  before,  that  figure  does  not  in- 
clude a  great  many  of  the  forces  I  have 
been  referring  to  as  requiring  trained 
men  to  maintain  our  submarines  and 
aircraft  suid  other  items. 

I  am  talking  about  draft-induced 
men,  not  2 -year  selectees.  We  have  the 
figures  I  have  shown  over  and  over, 
that  these  men  are  drafted -induced.  I 
can  assure  the  Senate  that  these  figures 
have  been  checked  out  very  carefully. 

The  134,000  men  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  mentions  as  being  in  our  stra- 
tegic forces  do  not  include  the  men  who 
man  our  aircraft  carriers,  who  support 
and  maintain  oiu-  tactical  air  force,  and 
these  are  no  less  immediately  important 
to  American  security  than  those  who 
serve  in  our  strategic  forces. 

I  have  been  quite  explicit,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  it 
is  not  only  our  "strategic"  forces  with 
which  I  am  concerned,  but  all  those 
forces  which  require  highly  trained  and 
highly  skilled  men  to  protect  us  here  at 
home.  A  large  number  of  these  men  serve 
in  the  "general  purpose"  forces  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  such  as  carriers, 
nuclear  himter-klller  submarines,  anti- 
submarine warfare  forces,  and  so  forth. 
To  list  just  a  few  examples  our  general 
purposes  naval  forces.  Including  our  car- 
riers, require  263,000  men  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  The  men  who  keep  the  aircraft  fly- 
ing, who  keep  the  destroyers  looking  for 
enemy  submarines  beneath  the  sea,  and 
who  man  our  own  nuclear  hunter-attack 
submarines  must  be  technically  trained 
to  a  high  degree. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  often,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  only  way  to  insure  that  men 
of  high  capabilities  will  enter  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  near  future  and  be  able 
to  assxime  these  demanding  and  im- 
portant jobs  is  to  continue  the  draft. 


Once  again  I  large  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  on  the  se- 
lective Service  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  business  of 
the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year?  It  is  now  September  21.  We  have 
the  long  military  procurement  bill  I  have 
described.  Appropriations  in  the  House 
cannot  move  until  this  procurement  bill 
is  passed.  We  have  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package,  including  Investment  tax 
credits,  tax  relief  for  personal  income, 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid,  and  at 
least  one  Supreme  Court  nominee.  One 
Supreme  Court  Justice  has  retired  and 
another  is  In  the  hospital,  and  I  hope  he 
will  leave  the  hospital.  But  certainly  we 
cannot  leave  here  without  giving  con- 
sideration to  filling  the  vacancy  on  that 
highly  important  tribunal. 

My  plea  today  is  that  we  move  on  now 
to  the  final  vote  on  this  bUl,  purely  a 
question  of  procedure. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  noteworthy  that  the  three  major  issues 
of  1971  involved  use  of  rule  xxn;  name- 
ly, the  SST.  Lockheed,  and  the  draft. 

That  brings  into  focus  the  simple  fact 
that  this  body — the  Congress — in  juxta- 
position to  a  strong  Executive,  or  any 
Executive,  cannot  work  its  true  will  or  the 
will  of  the  American  people. 

That  is  the  reason  we  have  recourse  to 
unlimited  debate. 

The  American  people  axe  against  the 
draft  in  peacetime.  I  would  hope  that 
this  body  would  sustain  that  will. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
hour  of  12  noon  having  arrived,  under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  cloture  motion 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Clotuke  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  cloee  the  debate  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6531. 
to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967;  to  Increase  military  pay;  to  authorize 
military  active  duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year 
1972;   and  for  other  purposes. 

1.  Hugh  Scott 

2.  John  Stennla 

3.  Lowell  Welcker 

4.  Robert  Qrlffln 

5.  Robert  Dole 
6    Oale  McOee 

7.  Robert  Taft 

8.  OlennBeall 

9.  John  Tower 

10.  Charles  Percy 

11.  J.  Caleb  Boggs 
13.  Hiram  Fong 

13.  Edward  W.  Brooke 

14.  Marlow  W.  Cook 

15.  Peter  Domlnlck 


18.  BlU  Brock 

17.  Lloyd  Bentaen 

18.  Wallace  Bennett 

19.  &Iargaret  Chase  Smith 

20.  Jennings  Randolph 

21.  Clifford  Hanaen 

22.  Howard  Baker 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
rule  xxn,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk 
to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names : 
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Aiken 

EOIender 

Metcair 

Alien 

Ervln 

Mtller 

Allott 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Fong 

Montoya 

Baker 

Pulbrlght 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Oambrell 

Nelson 

Beall 

Gold  water 

Pack  wood 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Bennett 

QrUBn 

Percy 

Bentaen 

Gumey 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Harris 

Roth 

Brock 

Hart 

Raibe 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Scott 

Biirdlck 

Smith 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hughes 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Six>ng 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Case 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Stevenson 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Long 

Tower 

Cranston 

Mansneld 

Tunney 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Dole 

McClellan 

Williams 

Domlnlck 

McOee 

Young 

Eagleton 

McOovern 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hart- 
KE) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore).  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)   are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  present. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  xxn.  a  rollcall  has  been  had. 
and  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is,  Is  it 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate  on 
the  conference  report  aa  H.R.  6531,  the 
extension  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
imder  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  now  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
tc«i  (Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator  from 
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Utah  (Mr.  Moes) .  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastorz)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magntjson)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastorb)  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  f  nan 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  61, 
nays  30.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 61 

Allott 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Baker 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Beall 

Ervln 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Pannln 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Pong 

Roth 

Bentaen 

Qoldwater 

Saxbe 

Bible 

GrifBn 

Schwelker 

Boggs 

Gurney 

Scott 

Brock 

Hansen 

Smith 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Spong 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Cooper 

Long 

Welcker 

Cotton 

McGee 

Young 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Dole 

Miller 

NAYS— 30 

Aiken 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Allen 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Bayh 

Hart 

Mondale 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Case 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Church 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

KUender 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Gambrell 

McClellan 

WUllams 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Hartke 

Mimdt 

Ribicoff 

Magnuson 

Pastore 

Stevens 

Moss 

Pell 

Taft 

The  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore.  On  this 
vote  there  are  61  yeas  and  30  nays.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
cloture  motion  is  agreed  to. 

PAKLIAMENTART    IMQUIItDES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  view  of  the  Chair's 
announcement  of  the  vote,  what  is  the 
parliamentary  situation  now  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  that  each  Senator  may 
use  in  further  debate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  each  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  1  hour  altogether. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  time  cannot  be 
yielded  or  transferred  from  one  Sen- 
ator to  another.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Except 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  announce  that  time  is 
running  against  Senators  who  take  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


VOTE  ON  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pastore)  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  absent  on  official  business, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
<Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macnuson),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BoGGS)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay," 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[No.  228  Leg,] 
YEAS— 55 


Aiken 

Dole 

Miller 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

Allott 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Ellender 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Roth 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Raxbe 

Bentsen 

Fong 

Scott 

Bible 

Oambrell 

Smith 

Brock 

Grtffln 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Gumey 

Spong 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Stennln 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Case 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

CbUes 

Javlta 

Welcker 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young 

Cotton 

Long 

Crirtls 

McClellan 
NAYS— 30 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Tnouye 

Percy 

Church 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Pulbrtght 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Goldwater 

McGovem 

Symington 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Timney 

Hart 

Metcalf 

WUllams 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Boggs 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Cook 

McGee 

RlblcoH 

Harrla 

Moss 

Stevens 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Taft 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Tower 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  wi  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bentsen)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  M.  Duncan,  of  Ohio, 
to  be  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  Calendar 
No.  355,  H.R.  8687,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

HJl.  8687,  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
thebiU. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
quite  a  few  amendments  that  have  been 
filed.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  now,  no 
one  is  ready  to  proceed  with  them.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  could  start  on  them.  The 
committee,  of  course,  has  no  control  over 
what  amendments  will  be  taken  up,  or 
when.  The  vote  Just  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  w£is  a  surprise  to  some  Sena- 
tors Eind  I  believe  that  explains  the 
reason  why. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  three 
amendments  that  he  cam  be  ready  with 
tomorrow  morning.  There  are  members 
of  the  committee  that  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  present  some  of  their 
own  overall  presentations  regarding 
items  in  the  bill  that  they  and  their  siib- 
committee  are  handling. 

Further,  subject  to  the  situation  with 
reference  to  our  acting  majority  leader, 
I  would  say  that  if  we  could  take  a  recess, 
unless  there  is  other  business,  I  will  get 
in  touch  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  we  could  utilize  some  time 
this  afternoon,  but  I  will  leave  that  to 
the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  jdeld  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  knows,  the  vote 
on  the  conference  report  did  catch  some 
of  us  by  surprise.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  expected  the  vote  so  swiftly  after 
cloture  was  voted. 

There  are  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  amendments  pending.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  indicated  that  he  would 
probably  be  willing  and  able  to  call  up 
his  amendment  on  the  B-1  bomber  to- 
morrow and  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  may  be  able  to  call 
up  his  amendment  on  the  main  battle 
tank  tomorrow.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  Senators  who  have  amendments 
pending,  as  I  have  said,  and  would  ex- 
pect to  call  them  up  this  week.  But,  as  I 
say,  they  were  caught  by  surprise  and 
are  embarrassed  because  they  are  not 
able  to  call  up  their  amendments  right 
away. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  spoken  to  me  about  an 
amendment  of  his  own  regarding  the 
F-14. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  amendment  is 
an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke).  I  would  be  happy 
to  call  up  the  amendment  now.  I  am  pre- 
pared. We  have  a  speech  ready  on  it.  But 
I  imderstand  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, who  is  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, wants  to  call  it  up  Eigain.  I  support 
that  amendment,  but  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  wants  to  wait 
for  a  day  or  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  all  deference  to 
everyone,  the  committee  is  ready  and  we 
invite  these  amendments  to  be  presented. 
We  wlU  try  to  agree  on  control  of  time 
for  debate,  of  course,  and  I  think  we  can 
be  ready  to  move  on  most  of  them.  A 
great  deal   depends  on   attendance  of 


Senators  here — rather,  I  should  say  on 
how  many  Senators  will  be  absent,  and 
when  they  are  expected  to  return.  I  men- 
tion that  because  it  can  present  problems. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Btbo)  for  his  willingness 
to  take  the  amendments  xmder  his  wing, 
so  to  speak,  with  reference  to  arranging 
time  for  control  of  debate  and  getting 
them  up.  I  certainly  will  do  so  for  my 
part.  The  committee  expects  to  back  him 
up  in  every  way  and  the  committee  also 
expects  to  back  up  Senators  in  every  way. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  way  of  explanation,  permit  me 
to  say  that  the  announcement  of  results 
of  the  rollcall  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port Just  taken  was  delayed  beyond  the 
normal  limitation  of  20  minutes.  It  was 
not  delayed  simply  on  the  basis  of  one  or 
two  Senators  not  yet  having  voted:  it  was 
delayed  because  of  certain  extenuating 
circumstances,  these  being,  first  of  all. 
that  the  vote  on  the  conference  report 
came  with  extraordinary  suddenness  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion, 
and  I  believe  that  this  may  have  been 
beyond  the  expectations  of  some  Sen- 
ators. 

Additionally,  the  so-called  hot  line  in 
one  of  the  cloakrooms  broke  down  so  that 
Senators  could  not  be  notified  expedi- 
tiously with  respect  to  the  taking  of  the 
sudden  vote  on  the  conference  report, 
which  came  immediately  following  the 
approval  of  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  was  delayed  for  several  minutes. 
I  believe  that  the  Record  should  show 
that  expressly,  because  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  create  a  precedent  here,  but  these 
were  extenuating  circumstances  which  I 
think  justified  deviating  from  the  nor- 
mal rule. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  yield  briefiy,  I  agree 
heartily  with  him  about  the  suddenness 
of  the  vote  on  the  conference  report,  but 
the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  the  vote  that 
was  set  down  for  today  should  have  been 
anticipated  and  not  discounted.  I  am  in 
real  sympathy  with  wanting  everyone  to 
get  here  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  amendments.  I  hope  they 
will  state  their  position  in  the  Record 
as  to  how  they  would  have  voted  on  the 
conference  report. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  2  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1 :08  pjn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
2  pjn. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the 
Senate  reassembled  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  OfiBcer  (Mr. 
Brock). 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  689,  84th  Congress,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Rttpps 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Group  of  the 


North  Atlantic  Assembly,  vice  Mr.  Arutob 
resigned. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  756.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Shipping 
Act.  1916,  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act, 
1933,  to  convert  crUnln&l  penalties  to  civil 
penalties  in  certain  Instances,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  9222.  An  act  to  correct  deficiencies  In 
the  law  relating  to  the  crimes  of  counterfeit- 
ing and  forgery;  and 

H.R.  9084.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  "Nebraska  National  Forest,"  Niobrara  di- 
vision, to  the  "Samuel  R.  McKelvle  National 
Forest". 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  755.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act, 
1933,  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to  civil 
(tenaltlee  In  certain  Instances,  and  for  other 
purposea:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

HJl.  9222.  An  act  to  correct  deficiencies  In 
the  law  relating  to  the  crimes  of  counter- 
felting  and  forgery:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9634.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  "Nebraska  National  Forest",  Niobrara 
division,  to  the  "Samuel  R.  McKelvle  Nation- 
al Forest";  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 


MILITARY  PR<X;UREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  selected  reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  The  pending  order  of  business 
is  H.R.  8687. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  simendment. 

BACKmX  AT  THK  PINTAOON :    THE  LATEST 
GAP  FLAP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bleak  history  of  the  strategic  arms  race 
has  been  shaped  by  a  variety  of  in- 
fluences, with  calm  and  dispassionate 
discussion  too  rarely  among  them.  A 
peculiarly  Americsm  phenomenon  over 
the  last  20  years  has  been  the  scare  tactic 
of  various  defense  gaps:  the  bomber  gap 
of  1955,  the  missile  gap  of  1960.  the  ABM 
gap  of  1967,  the  big-missile  gap  of  1969. 
and  the  presently  fashionable  R.  &  D. 
gap  of  1971.  Now  it  appears  that  a  new 
gap  has  been  bom,  and  Just  in  time  to 
add  a  colorful  stimulus  to  the  annual 
autumnal  rites  in  Washington  known  as 
the  military  procurement  debates.  This 
gap,  whether  by  design  or  circumstance, 
neatly  assists  Pentagon  arms  advocates 
both  in  topic  and  timing :  America  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  supersonic  bomber  gap. 

Recent  news  articles — in  the  New  York 
Times,  Time  magazine,  and  elsewhere — 
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have  reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
test-flown  a  swing-wing  supersonic 
bomber  that  "has  profound  implications 
for  the  strategic  power  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union." 
The  article  implies  that  in  one  fell  swoop, 
the  new  Soviet  bomber  now  surpasses 
anything  in  the  American  arsenal,  and 
that  even  a  proposed  new  U.S.  bomber, 
the  B-1,  would  only  partially  offset  this 
grave  new  threat.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  United  States  is  now  at  least  5  years 
behind  the  Russians  in  strategic  bomber 
development. 

DRKSSXNQ  UP  MINOR  DETXLOPICENT 

In  what  must  be  considered  a  classic 
example  of  "the  Russians  are  going  to  get 
you  if  you  don't  watch  out,"  a  fairly 
minor  Soviet  weapons  development  has 
been  dressed  up  and  promoted  as  a  ma- 
jor new  escalation  of  the  arms  race  that 
demands  a  prompt  United  States  re- 
sponse in  kind.  This  new  Soviet  bomber, 
dubbed  the  Backfire,  is  only  the  latest 
in  a  long  line  of  Soviet  prototype  air- 
craft, few  of  which  ever  go  into  produc- 
tion. Contrary  to  the  assertion  made  in 
the  news  story,  the  Backfire  is  not  the 
first  swing-wing  strategic  bomber  ever 
developed.  The  United  States  designed, 
developed,  and  deployed  the  PB-111,  a 
swing-wing  strategic  bomber,  a  number 
of  years  ago.  This  more  advanced  plane 
is  now  operational  in  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  inventory,  while  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  Backfire  will  ever  go  into  pro- 
duction. Even  the  French  have  developed 
a  swing-wing  strategic  bomber,  the  Das- 
sault Mirage  G8.  A  first  for  the  Soviets? 
Not  the  Backflra. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  Backfire 
goes  into  production,  the  threat  It  would 
pose  to  the  United  States  would  be  minor 
indeed.  Although  the  Pentagon  refuses  to 
comment,  the  imrefueled  range  of  the 
Backfire  has  been  placed  by  authorita- 
tive aeronautical  sources  at  approxi- 
mately 2,000  miles,  putting  it  in  the  me- 
dium range  class  of  bombers.  This  range 
restriction,  much  more  severe  than  for 
the  B-52  or  FB-111,  makes  the  Backfire 
of  limited  worth  for  use  against  the 
United  States.  This  range  is  a  tipoff  that 
the  Backfire  is  intended  to  be  compatible 
with  targets  in  Western  Europe  or  Asia, 
especially  China.  Medium  range  bomb- 
ers, such  as  the  Backfire,  "do  not  figure 
prominently  in  Soviet  plans  for  an  initial 
attack  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent", according  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird. 

BACKFiaX  NO  GREAT  THREAT 

Additional  evidence  that  the  Backfire 
poses  no  great  threat  to  this  country  is 
seen  in  the  very  design  of  the  airplane. 
Its  supersonic  capability  is  virtually 
worthless  in  any  strategic  capacity 
against  this  country.  When  the  Backfire 
flies  at  Mach  2,  it  will  do  so  by  putting 
its  Kuznetsov  NK-144  turbofan  Jet  en- 
gines on  reheat — afterburning.  Such 
thrust  augmentation  entails  a  tremen- 
dous loss  in  range;  each  pound  of  thrust 
generated  in  this  condition  will  consimie 
two  to  three  times  as  much  fuel  as  in 
normal  subsonic  operation.  A  range-lim- 
ited aircraft  such  as  the  Backfire  could 
ill-afford  such  a  flight  mode  if  it  were  to 
be  used  against  the  United  States.  After- 
burning Jet  engines  also  have  a  tremen- 


dously greater  infrared  signature  making 
the  plane  more  vulnerable  to  interception 
by  United  States  heat-seeking  missiles. 
Furthermore,  the  only  possible  Justifica- 
tion for  making  any  bomber  supersonic, 
as  our  Air  Force  agrees,  is  to  enhance  its 
penetration  capability.  As  the  Backfire 
can  fly  supersonlcally  aoly  at  high  alti- 
tude, this  would  be  a  dangerous  and  friv- 
olous flight  mode  in  an  attack  against 
the  United  States.  The  Russian  bomber 
would  try  to  penetrate  U.S.  edrspace,  if 
at  all,  only  at  low  altitude  in  an  attempt 
to  avoid  detection  by  U.S.  radar.  Super- 
sonic speed  is  much  more  suitable  against 
a  less  sophisticated  air  defense,  such  as 
that  of  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Further  perspective  on  this  alleged 
Soviet  weapons  advance  is  gained  by 
making  a  simple  comparison  with  the 
FB-111,  using  pubUc  information  from 
Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft,  1970-71. 
and  other  similar  sources. 


USA/FB-lll 


USSR/Backfire 


Range(milas) More  than  3,800.  More  than  2,000. 

Payload  (pounds) 37,500 Less  than 

20,000.> 

Maximum  mKh  number...  2.5 2.0. 

Maximum  low-levd  pene-  1.2 0.85. 

tration  mach  number 

Lower  of  2  in  radar  Cross-  Yes.., No. 

jKtion? 

Lower  of  2  in  infrared  Yes No. 

signature? 

How  much  of  wing  is  All Only  outer 

variable  geometry.  section. 

Ratio  of  thrust  to  weight  0.55 0.42.» 

at  takeoff. 


>  Based  on  generous  extrapolation  of  TU-22  Blinder  payload 
ol  12,000  pounds. 

1  Based  on  conservative  assumption  that  the  Backfire  weighs 
no  more  than  the  Blinder. 

This  comparison  clearly  shows  that 
the  Backfire  does  not  represent  a  major 
breakthrough  in  weapons  teclmology. 

TIMING    INSIDIOTTS 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  aspect  of 
this  whole  question  is  the  timing  of  the 
publicity  given  this  gap.  The  United 
States  h£is  long  been  aware  of  the  Soviet 
work  on  the  Backfire.  The  authoritative 
Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft,  in  its 
1970-71  volume,  states  that 

Official  VS.  sources  are  reported  to  have 
stated  In  the  Autumn  of  1969  that  a  new 
twin-Jet  variable-geometry  ('swlng-wlng') 
medium  bomber  developed  by  the  Txipolev 
design  bureau  was  being  flight-tested  In  the 
U.S.8JI.  At  least  two  prototypes  are  believed 
to  have  been  completed  by  that  time.  Design 
cruising  speed  was  quoted  as  Mach  2  and 
range  as  more  than  1730  nm  (3000  miles; 
3,200  lun). 

In  his  1970  defense  posture  statement. 
Secretary  Laird  predicted  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Soviet  followon  to  the  TU-22 
Blinder  but  expressed  no  concern  over 
this  possibility,  merely  noting  the  limited 
potential  of  Soviet  medium-range  bomb- 
ers against  the  continental  United  States. 
Thus,  that  the  existence  of  the  Backfire 
has  been  known  for  some  time  is  a  docu- 
mented fact;  that  it  should  not  be  a  cause 
for  serious  concern  is  confirmed  by  au- 
thoritative sources  and  by  the  very  per- 
formsince  characteristics  of  the  plane 
itself.  To  alarm  the  country  over  this 
bomber  and  to  issue  a  call  to  arm  on 
the  eve  of  congressionsd  debate  over  the 
military  procurement  bill  is  a  suspicious 
and  disturbing  coincidence.  The  timing 


and  content  of  this  disclosure  seem  more 
designed  to  stampede  the  Congress  into 
buying  a  stable  full  of  B-l's  than  to  pro- 
vide impartial  information  on  Soviet  mil- 
itary posture. 

Calm,  reasoned,  and  rational  debate  In 
the  halls  of  Congress  is  essential  if  this 
Nation  is  to  maintain  the  defense  posture 
it  requires.  This  process  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  consigning  the  supersonic 
bomber  gap  to  the  graveyard  of  defunct 
and  disproved  weapons  scares,  a  fate  it 
richly  deserves, 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  ask  one  or 
two  questions  of  the  Senator.  I  gather 
that  what  the  Senator  is  attacking  in 
general  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
new  Soviet  bomber  is  an  effective  weap- 
on; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  discussing 
whether  the  new  Soviet  bomber.  No.  1, 
is  a  breakthrough  and.  No.  2,  represents 
a  threat  to  the  United  States  as  a 
bomber. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  aware,  is 
he  not,  that  for  a  number  of  years  an 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  develop  a  new  bomber  and  that  the 
intelligence  agencies  have  been  denying 
this.  Yet  all  of  a  sudden  out  of  the  bam 
comes  a  new  bomber  which  is  appreci- 
ably faster  than  the  old  bomber.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  entirely  correct.  As  I  pointed  out  as 
long  ago  as  1969,  it  was  announced,  and 
it  was  annoimced  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— and  I  do  not  think  any  intelli- 
gence agency  refuted  it — that  the  Soviet 
bomber  being  discussed,  the  Backfire,  was 
not  only  in  the  research  and  development 
stage,  but  its  prototypes  have  been  pro- 
duced and  tested.  So  that  should  not 
come  as  a  surprise  2  years  later. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  sure  it  did 
come  Eis  a  surprise.  I  think  the  disagree- 
ment, as  far  as  I  could  find  out,  was  over 
the  question  of  whether  they  would  go 
forward  with  any  increase  in  the  bomber 
force. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  think  that 
has  been  determined  either.  They  may 
well  go  into  production.  However,  that 
has  not  been  determined  (and  if  it  does, 
it  will  not  compare  favorably  with  our 
current  bombers  and  does  not  constitute 
a  challenge  to  what  we  have  in  ovir  in- 
ventory and  does  not  represent  a  sig- 
nificant threat  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  that  we 
will  not  get  into  a  debate  over  this  plane 
today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  period  of  time  a  number  of  people 
have  been  pointing  out  that  the  Soviets 
would  be  defending  their  b<Hnber  force. 
It  would  now  look  as  though  this  is  ex- 
actly what  they  are  doing  with  this 
swing-wing  bomber.  It  would  also  look  as 
though,  with  refueling  mechanisms 
which  could  obviously  be  put  in.  it  could 
become  much  more  than  a  medium  range 
bomber. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  conceivably  could. 
However,  without  that.  It  has  only  half 
the  range  of  our  PB-111,  as  I  have  said. 
It  is  awfully  hard  for  me  to  understand 
why,  even  if  we  assume  that  the  Backfire 
Is  going  into  production,  why  this  should 
by  itself  be  an  argmnent  for  our  proceed- 
ing with  the  B-1.  I  do  not  think  it  con- 
tributes to  the  argument. 

AI8    roaCE    MODKHMIZATION 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  dubious 
defense  programs  we  are  pursuing  today 
is  the  Air  Force  plan  for  a  moderniza- 
tion of  our  continental  air  defense  sys- 
tem against  Soviet  bomber  attacks.  The 
modernized  system  involves  several  new 
programs — an  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System— AWACS,  the  CONUS 
Over-the-Horizon  back-scatter  radar — 
OTH-B,  a  new  surface-to-air  missile — 
SAM-D,  and  an  Improved  Interceptor — 
presumably  the  P-15. 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  ofiBclally 
estimated  by  the  Air  Force  at  $5.7  bil- 
lion, and  unofficial  estimates  have  al- 
ready reached  double  that  amount — 
more  than  $10  billion. 

Thankfully,  the  funds  contained  in  this 
year's  budget  for  the  program  are 
rather  limited,  and  no  production  deci- 
sion is  required  on  any  of  the  systems  in- 
volved. For  these  reasons — and  because 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  itself 
made  clear  that  approval  of  this  year's 
funds  meant  no  commitment  to  the  total 
program — I  intend  to  offer  no  amend- 
ments and  precipitate  no  flght  on  the 
bomber  defense  question  this  year. 

nCHT  ON   BOMBER   DKFKNSX 

Next  year,  however,  a  production  deci- 
sion on  AWACS  will  probably  be  sought, 
and  the  costs  of  other  component  sys- 
tems are  also  likely  to  rise.  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  there  will  be  a  fight 
on  the  bomber  defense  issue  at  that  time, 
unless  constructive  action  is  taken  first 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today.  Is  to 
make  clear  why  I  think  bomber  defense 
is  such  a  dubious  proposition.  There  are 
essentially  three  reasons. 

First,  we  have  already  decided  that  it 
makes  no  sense  to  protect  the  American 
population  against  large-scale  Soviet 
missile  attacks.  An  ABM  defense  of  pop- 
ulation would  be  only  marginally  success- 
ful in  reducing  casualties,  and  it  would 
escalate  the  arms  race  tremendously.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  negotiating  at  SALT 
for  a  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment which  would  outlaw  ABM  systems 
altogether  or  relegate  them  to  a  very 
limited  role,  either  defense  of  a  national 
capital  area  or  protection  of  one's  strate- 
gic deterrent. 

Well,  bomber  defense  of  population  is 
subject  to  the  same  arguments  as  ABM 
defense  of  population.  And  bomber  de- 
fense without  ABM  defense  makes  no 
sense  at  all.  Without  an  effective  missile 
defense,  even  a  perfect  bomber  defense 
would  not  save  many  Uves,  since  the 
Soviets  could  simply  strike  U.S.  cities 
with  their  missiles.  A  Soviet  strike  with 
missiles  alone  could  kill  over  100  million 
Americans.  Their  bombers  could  add  less 
than  10  million,  even  If  the  United  States 


had  no  air  defense  at  all.  And  it  would 
cost  $5  to  $10  billion  for  a  new  system 
which  would  cut  this  figure  only  In  half. 
The  first,  and  most  Important,  reason 
that  I  am  against  bomber  defense  im- 
provements is  that  it  makes  no  sense  at 
all  to  spend  $5  to  $10  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  to  reduce  the  number  of 
American  dead,  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
war,  from  110  million  to  105  million. 

NO   STBOKG   VMMX.   BOMBBB  THIJCAT 

The  second  reason  I  am  against  bomber 
defense  improvements  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  even  have  a  strong  bomber 
force  at  the  present  time.  They  have  a 
force  of  145  Bear  and  Bison  long-range 
bombers  and  about  50  long-range  Bison 
tankers — planes  about  15  years  old  and 
inferior  to  all  500  of  our  B-52's  in  range, 
speed,  and  maximum  weapons  pay  load. 
They  also  have  a  handfiil  of  prototypes 
of  a  new  swept-wlng  bomber  to  which 
the  nickname  "Backfire"  has  been  ap- 
plied. But  the  Backfire  has  been  sitting 
around  for  at  least  2  years,  with  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  plan  to  produce  it. 
And  even  if  they  did.  they  would  have  a 
bomber  Inferior  to  the  FB-111,  which  we 
have  stopped  producing  because  of  its 
own  limited  range  and  payload.  Particu- 
larly Important  is  the  Backfire's  limited 
range,  which  makes  it  clearly  a  medium- 
range  bomber  with  little  capability  for 
a  strategic  attack  on  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  am  opposed  also  to  argu- 
ments designed  to  gain  approval  of 
bomber  defense  systems  through  the  back 
door.  Unfortunately,  the  Air  Force  Is  be- 
ginning to  resort  to  such  arguments,  per- 
haps recognizing  the  simple  truth  of  the 
points  I  have  Just  made.  It  is  trying  to 
justify  AWACS,  for  example,  as  a  sys- 
tem which  could  also  be  used  for  tactical 
command  and  control  functions. 

AWACS    NOT    TTSKTUL    IN    THIS    BOU 

Actually,  AWACS  woiUd  not  be  very 
useful  in  this  role.  It  is  a  terribly  un- 
maneuverable  system  whose  vulnerability 
would  be  Increased  further  because  it 
would  radiate  its  presence  for  hundreds 
of  miles  around.  It  would  surely  be  shot 
out  of  the  sky  as  soon  as  an  enemy  attack 
began.  This  would  be  acceptable  if 
AWACS  were  part  of  a  bomber  defense 
system,  since  its  main  purpose  would  be 
to  provide  warning  of  a  strategic  bomber 
attack  from  a  specific  area.  But  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose  $50  to  $100  million  air- 
planes every  time  a  tactical  air-to-air 
engagement  takes  place.  And  If  they  were 
lost,  they  would  not  be  able  to  provide 
any  tactical  command  and  control  as- 
sistance. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  reasons  why 
I  am  oppose<I  to  a  new  bomber  defense 
system  for  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
the  best  In-depth  statement  of  the  case 
agsdnst  such  a  system  was  provided  in 
testimony  earlier  this  year  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  Dr.  Jeremy  J. 
Stone,  director  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  copy  of  Dr.  Stone's 
testimony  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  so  that  it  will  be  readily  available 
to  all  students  of  this  debate. 

There  being  no  objectlCHi,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recorb,  as  follows : 

Statkirnt  of  Db.  Stone 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Cbalrmaxi,  the  Feden- 
tlon  wotUd  like  to  th&nJc  you,  most  alnoerely, 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  ques- 
tion of  bomber  defenses.  As  we  noted.  In 
asking  for  this  opportunity,  we  feel  strongly 
that  the  Defense  Department  cannot  be  kept 
on  Its  toes,  and  the  Committee  members 
cannot  be  truly  wall  Informed,  unless  more 
than  one  point  of  view  is  provided  on  matters 
of  this  kind.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  a 
responsible  point  ai  view — and  some  analy- 
sis— few  your  consideration. 

One  of  our  primary  purposes  today  Is  to 
urge  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  require  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
state  the  purpose  of  U.S.  defense  against 
enemy  bombers,  to  explain  how  present  and 
projected  U.S.  bomber  defense  programs  ful- 
fill that  purpose,  and  to  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  alternative  bomber  defense  pur- 
Ijoses  and  related  programs.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  others,  the  Committee  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  real  choice  between  options 
that  reflect  different  basic  national  security 
decisions  that  the  Committee  might  want 
to  make.  The  Committee  should  not  be 
forced  to  make  a  "yes"  or  "no"  choice  to 
whatever  single  proposals  the  Defense  De- 
partment wants  to  make.  It  must  be  provided 
with  a  live  opportunity  to  choose. 

Below  we  give  some  examples  of  the  ra- 
tionales DOD  might  put  forward. 

RATIONAUES  FOB  CONTINENTAL  BOMBER 
DEFENSES 

Purpose  /.■  Facade  defense 

Here  the  purpose  Is  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
bombers  from  getting  a  "free  ride,"  to  "com- 
plicate" the  Soviet  bomber  penetration  prob- 
lem, and  to  avoid  our  own  feeling  of  being 
"naked"  against  the  Soviet  bomber  threat.  In 
this  case,  funds  are  not  Invested  to  make  or 
keep  the  bomber  defense  truly  effective  In 
destroying  Soviet  bombers. 

This  Is,  In  our  view,  the  posture  In  which 
the  country  has  been  for  most  of  the  last 
decade.  The  8AOE-BUIC  bomber  defense  has 
been  In  existence  and  operation,  but  it  has 
been  no  secret  that  a  small  number  of 
Soviet  mlssUes  could  disrupt  Its  effectiveness. 
For  Purpose  I  the  United  States  could  con- 
tinue to  fund  the  SAOE-BUIC  air  defense. 
Purpose  II:  Defend  America  against  fuU- 
acale  attacks  by  Soviet  bombers 

In  this  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy 
a  defense  against  bombers  that  could  not  be 
destroyed  In  an  Initial  missile  attack.  The 
bomber  defense  would  have  to  be  effective  far 
beyond  the  U.S.  borders  because  the  Soviet 
Union  might  buy  a  very  fast  (supersonic) 
plane  or  long-range  stand-off  missiles.  Fi- 
nally, the  defense  would  have  to  have  the 
longest  possible  warning  of  bomber  attack 
In  order  to  get  off  the  ground  and  in  position. 

The  projected  Air  Force  program  seems  to 
be  designed  to  have  these  characteristics. 
With  AWACS.  command  and  control  of  Inter- 
ceptors is  put  In  the  air.  A  new,  fast  Inter- 
ceptor arising  from  a  modified  P-14  or  F-16 
would  seek  out  incoming  bombers.  An  Over- 
the-Horlzon  Radar  (OTH)  wovUd  detect  the 
Soviet  bombers  and  sound  the  alarm  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Purpose  III:  Coast  Ouard  of  the  air 
Here  the  purpose  Is  to  survey  TJB.  airspace 
and  to  announce  unauthorized  entry  in  UJ3. 
airspace.  No  attempt  is  made  to  maintain 
the  capability  to  destroy  large  numbers  of 
Incoming  aircraft. 

We  believe  that  this  posture  could  be  main- 
tained by  phasing  out  SAOE-BUIC  and  using 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  sur- 
veUlance     capabUltlee,     normal     U.S.-based 
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fighter  squadrons,  combat  training  squad- 
rons, and  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Purpose  IV:  N-th  country  bomber  attacks 
For  this  puipose,  parts  of  the  existing 
SAOE-BUIC  bomber  defense  might  be  main- 
tained for  defense  against  bombers  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  or,  conceivably, 
against  attacks  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  For 
this  purpose,  we  would  not  need  to  fear 
widespread  disruption  of  the  bomber  de- 
fenses. Alternatively,  some  kind  of  mobile 
emergency  air  defense  might  be  purchased 
and  added  to  the  "Coast  Ouard  of  the  Air" 
posture,  in  order  to  gain  efUclency,  or  to 
save  the  large  operating  costs  of  the  SAOE- 
BUIC  system. 

Undoubtedly  the  Defense  Department 
could  make  further  distinctions,  but  these 
will  serve  for  the  purpose  today. 

FACADE    DEFENSE    SEEMS    WASTWFtJI, 

The  Federation  opposes  the  Idea  of  a  Fa- 
cade Defense.  We  believe  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy, that  the  SAOB-BUIC  defense  should  be 
dismantled  as  rapidly  as  possible — Insofar 
as  Its  purpose  Is  to  defend  against  Soviet 
bombers.  The  Defense  Department  does  seem 
to  have  conceded  that  the  SAOE-BUIC 
bomber  defense  is.  Indeed,  a  facade  as  an 
anti-Soviet  defense.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  told  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that: 

The  current  bomber  defense  system,  as 
the  Congress  Is  aware,  has  a  limited  combat 
effectiveness  and  Is  expensive  to  operate. — 
Posture  statement,  fiscal  1971. 

Our  present  detection  radars  are  ground- 
based  and  vulnerable  to  enemy  missile  attack. 
They  might  be  eliminated  before  the  bombers 
arrived,  and  our  Interceptors  would  be  left 
blind.  Also,  our  present  ground-based  system 
has  a  very  poor  low  altitude  capabUlty. 

— Secretary  Seamans,  Senate  posture 

hearings,  fiscal  1971. 

Present  air  defense  ground  environment  Is 
vulnerable  to  missUe  attack. — DOD  prepared 
statement.  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices hearings:  Air  Defense  of  Southeastern 
United  States,  page  5564. 

What  Is  the  significance  of  such  rationales 
for  this  facade  defense  as  preventing  a  "free 
ride"?  This  rationale  simply  means  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  forced  by  ovir  bomber 
defense  to  expend  a  relatively  small  number 
of  missiles  to  disrupt  the  bomber  defense  and 
then,  perhaps,  the  Soviets  will  also  lose  a 
small  fraction  of  their  attacking  bomber  force 
to  the  residual  bomber  defense.  It  Is  not  a 
sensible  defense  policy  to  build  and  maintain 
a  bomber  defense  Just  because  the  Soviet 
Union  would  then  have  to  expend  some  mis- 
siles to  destroy  It  (and  a  few  bombers  to 
penetrate  it).  The  United  States  should  not 
be  In  the  business  of  providing  expensive 
targets  for  Soviet  missile  attack — Just  to  use 
up  Soviet  missiles. 

The  idea  of  using  a  facade  bomber  defense 
to  "complicate  the  Soviet  penetration  prob- 
lem "  is  similarly  untenable.  We  should  try — 
and  we  do  try — to  compUcate  the  Soviet 
problem  of  destroying  ovtr  offensive  retali- 
atory weapons.  This  provides  us  with  deter- 
rence: It  raises  the  risks  to  the  Soviet  plan- 
ners that  American  retaliatory  wei^ons  will 
survive  Soviet  attack.  But  Soviet  bombers  are 
most  unlikely  to  have  our  retaliatory  force 
as  their  main  target;  after  all,  our  bombers 
and  our  missiles  are  likely  to  be  gone  before 
the  bombers  can  be  sure  of  arriving.  Hence 
Soviet  bombers  are  iisually  assumed  to  have 
as  their  essential  mission  the  destruction  of 
our  cities.  Complicating  the  Soviet  penetra- 
tion problem  In  this  case — without  actually 
defending  the  cities — Is  not  worth  large  In- 
vestments. Making  Soviet  planners  wonder 
how  many  cities  they  might  get  with  their 
bombers  does  not  provide  significant  addi- 
tional deterrence.  It  Is  not  the  job  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  bxilld  expensive  de- 
fensive systems  Just  so  the  Soviet  Union  wUl 


have  to  employ  more  systems  analysts  to 
plan  ever  more  sophisticated  Soviet  bomber 
attacks. 

Finally,  the  notion  of  building  and/or 
maintaining  an  expensive  bomber  defense 
simply  to  avoid  being  "naked"  against  the 
Soviet  bomber  attack  Is  even  harder  to  jus- 
tify. This  Is  the  defense  of  the  ostrich.  We 
feel  better,  but  we  get  no  safer,  and  It  Is 
expensive  buUdlng  the  hole  that  provides  the 
psychic  protection. 

BOMBEB  DEFENSE  WTTHOtrr  A  CITT  MTSSTI.E  DE- 
FENSE IS  LIBX  A  CHAIN  WITH  A  ICSSINO 
LINK 

The  Federation  also  opposes  Purpose  n,  the 
bomber  defense  designed  to  protect  p>opula- 
tlon  against  full-scale  Soviet  bomber  attack. 
We  reason,  as  the  metaphor  goes,  the  "chain 
\a  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest  link."  The 
major  threat  facing  the  United  States,  and 
the  weakest  link  In  our  defense,  concerns  So- 
viet missiles.  By  themselves,  Soviet  mlssUes 
can  devastate  this  country.  And  the  extent 
to  which  our  country  Is  devastated  by  these 
missiles  can  be  determined  by  the  Soviet 
Union — unilaterally — by  buUdlng  more  or 
fewer  missiles. 

On  March  14,  1969,  President  Nixon  said 
there  was  "no  way"  we  could  "adequately 
defend"  our  cities  with  a  mlssUe  defense.  He 
noted  that  to  try  to  do  so  would  be  "provoca- 
tive." Only  two  days  ago,  on  March  9,  1971, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  testified  that  "We 
continue  to  believe  that  an  effective  defense 
of  ovir  population  against  a  major  Soviet  at- 
tack Is  not  now  feasible."  (Posture  State- 
ment, Fiscal  1972.)  If  this  Is  our  position  on 
missile  defense,  a  heavy  bomber  defense  Is 
not  justified.  Whatever  protection  we  might 
achieve  against  Soviet  bombers  could  be 
overwhelmed  by  Increases  In  Soviet  missile 
numbers  or  yields. 

These  Soviet  mIssUe  increases  need  not  be 
very  large  either,  because  the  Soviet  bomber 
threat  Is  not  large.  As  the  same  posture 
statement  reveals,  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber 
threat  Is  "continuing  Its  slow  downward 
trend  of  the  past  few  years."  The  Chairman 
of  this  Committee  noted  last  year  that  the 
United  States  was  faced  with  the  "same  old 
bombers,"  a  threat  that  he  said,  correctly, 
was  getting  "thinner  and  thinner"  every  year. 
This  Is  a  force  of  145  Bear  and  Bison  long- 
range  bombers  and  about  50  long-range 
Bison  tankers — planes  about  14  years  old  and 
Inferior  to  our  500  retained  B-52's  In  range, 
speed,  and  maximum  weapons  payload.  In 
aiddltlon,  the  Soviets  have  about  730  medium 
bombers  of  the  Badger  and  Blinder  class 
with  only  a  "one-way"  mission  capabUlty 
against  us. 

Rough  unclassified  calculations  of  the 
abUity  of  the  Soviet  land-based  missile  force 
to  devastate  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
suggest  a  value  for  what  Is  called  NW»»  of 
slightly  more  than  4,000;  in  other  words.  If 
we  subtract  from  the  megatonnage  of  the 
Soviet  land-based  mIssUe  force  the  "wasted" 
explosive  force  that  goes  Into  the  ground  or 
air,  we  get  what  we  might  call  a  surface- 
area-destructlon-potentlal  of  about  4,000. 
One  similar  calciilatlon  for  the  Soviet  bomber 
force  suggests  an  NW '  ■  of  between  500  and 
1300  with  different  assumptions  on  force 
loading.  If  this  Is  so  (and  the  Committee 
staff  can  perform  its  own  illustrative  calcula- 
tions) then  the  Soviet  threat  to  our  popula- 
tion Is  between  90%  missile  and  10%  bomber 
and  76%  mIssUe  and  25%  bomber  (assuming 
equal  probabUltles  of  arrival  on  target) . 
Hence  only  an  11%  to  33%  Increase  In  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  missile  force  would  be 
necessary  to  make  up  completely  for  an  Im- 
penetrable VS.  bomber  defense  that  neutral- 
ized all  Soviet  heavy  bombers.* 


In  a  single  year,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
build  250  more  mlsaUes.  In  the  six  years  It 
would  surely  take  the  United  States  to  build 
a  heavy  bomber  defense,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  therefore  buUd  1,600  more  mlssUee. 
This  would  be  a  100  %  Increase  In  Soviet  mls- 
sUe destructive  capability. 

An  effective  b<xnbar  defense  would  be  very 
expensive  also,  neoeasarUy  Involving  AWACS. 
and  the  Over-the-Horlzon  Backscatter  radar, 
and  new  air  d^ense  Interceptor.  (In  answer 
to  a  question  of  Senator  Mclntyre,  Oeneral 
Olaaser  testified  last  year  that  aU  thr«e  were 
necessary  to  have  a  "meaningful  and  effec- 
tive" air  defense  capability.)  '  The  Ootnmlt- 
tee  knows  better  than  the  Federation  what 
this  would  cost.  But  In  1968,  Oongresaman 
Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wlsoonaln  argued  that  a 
ten-year  cost  estimate  of  AWACS/W-106X 
would  be  $12.1  blllloD,  the  OT^-B  program 
would  cost  $100  million  and  related  SAlf-D 
mlssUe  Interceptors,  If  desired,  could  cost  an- 
other (2.5  billion.*  Professional  studies  of 
high-risk  electronic  systems  of  this  kind  al- 
ways suggest  the  likelihood  at  cost-overruns 
of  2(X>%  or  300%.*  The  major  work  In  this 
field,  by  Peck  and  Scherer,  "The  Weapons 
Acquisition  Process,"  talks  of  an  average 
cost-overrun  of  320%,  tor  major  weapons  sys- 
tems. In  short,  ten  year  costs  for  a  bomber 
defense  that  proposes  to  be  effective  would 
be  a  few  tens  of  bUUong  of  doUars. 

If  ten-year  costs  of  an  average  Soviet  mls- 
sUe were  $10,000,000,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
buy  the  additional  1,500  mlssUes  mentioned 
above  and  maintain  them  fc»-  ten  years  for 
$16.000,000,000 — our  programmed,  much  lest 
our  actual,  expenses  for  the  bomber  defense. 
In  short,  et>en  if  our  bomber  defense  were 
perfect,  for  less  than  It  would  ooet  us  to  try 
to  neutralize  the  Soviet  bomber  force,  the 
Soviets  might  double  their  mlssUe  capabUlty. 
Evidently,  a  large  bomber  defense  can  be  the 
kind  of  strategic  waste  of  resources  which — 
when  the  Soviets  make  the  mistake — delights 
our  strategic  planners.  In  fact,  our  Air  Force 
has  argued  for  years  that  Its  bomber  force 
was  useful  In  leading  the  Soviets  to  continue 
to  divert  Soviet  resources  from  Soviet  mls- 
sUes into  Soviet  bomber  defenses. 


'  This  Ulustrative  calculation  assumed  276 
SS-9'8  of  about  25  megatons,  200  older  mls- 
sUes of  about  6  megatons,  964  88-11  and 
SS-13  mlssUes  of  about  1  megaton,  and  146 


Bison  and  Bear  with  various  payloads.  MIRV 
wUl  make  no  important  difference  to  these 
calculations  so  long  as  the  process  foUovra 
the  rule  of  substituting  three  warheads  of 
one-fifth  of  the  original  megatonnage  for 
one  warhead  of  the  original  size.  This  seems 
a  useful  r\ile  of  thumb.  For  example.  U.S. 
planners  talk  of  Soviet  replacement  of  a  25 
megaton  SS-9  warhead  with  three  five-mega- 
ton warheads  or  of  U.S.  replacement  of  a  1 
megaton  warhead  with  three  of  200  kUotons. 
In  these  cases,  NW ' »  changes  by  only  2  per- 
cent. 

•Senator  McInttbe.  On  CONUS  Air  De- 
fense, unless  the  AWACS,  CONUS  Over-the- 
Horlzon  Backscatter  radar  and  CONUS  Air 
Defense  Interceptor  are  employed  together, 
do  we  have  a  meaningful  and  effective  air 
defense  ct^rabUlty? 

General  Olasser.  No,  sir.  In  order  to  have  a 
truly  meaningful  and  effective  air  defense, 
we  not  only  have  to  have  the  over-the-horl- 
zon  radars,  which  I  indicated  earlier  wlU  take 
care  of  the  northeast  and  northwest  accesses 
and  off  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  (de- 
leted] and  this  Is  expected  to  be  handled  by 
AWACS.  [Deleted.) — Procurement  Hearings, 
fiscal  1971. 

'  Oongresalonal  Record,  H8656,  Sept.  29, 
1969. 

« This  Is  the  estimate  suggested  In  the  wtil- 
known  study  of  Richard  A.  Stubblngs,  "Im- 
proving tbe  Acquisition  Process  for  High  Risk 
Electronic  Systems" — a  study  of  13  major  Air 
Force/Navy  aircraft  and  mlssUe  programs 
with  sophisticated  electronic  systems.  (This 
study  is  reprinted  In :  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Hearings  on  Strategic  and  Foreign 
Policy  Implications  of  ABM  Systems,  part  I, 
p.  453-464,  March  1969.) 
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StUI  wone,  Uw  bomber  deTeoae  might  not 
work  at  all.  Tbe  Stubbtncs  study  to  whlcb 
wa  raferred  revealed  that  aircraft  and  znlaalle 
progranu  with  aophlctioated  electronic  aya- 
tema  produced  acceptable  performance  only 
40%  of  the  time.  AW  ACS  la  definitely  a  hl^- 
nsk  electronic  project  and  low  perfonnance 
In  such  ayBtcma  is  common. 

Sven  U  the  aystsm  worked  from  an  elec- 
tronics TptAaX  of  view,  the  Soviet  might  be 
aUe  to  neutralize  It  with  oountermeaaurea. 
We  believe,  for  example,  that  our  Air  Force 
would  not  be  decisively  hampered  by  a  Soviet 
AWAC8.  There  la  no  reaaon  to  beUeve  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  not  deploy  ooonter- 
meaaurea  oomptkrable  to  thoae  that  we  might 
think  up.  For  eraraplie,  an  excellent  quaetloo 
of  Senator  Domlnlck's  revealed  laat  year  that 
AW  ACS  might  not  be  able  to  dlacrlmlnate 
between  deooya  and  bomben  If  the  Soviets 
bought  a  aophlstlcated  penetration  aid  such 
aa  our  prcqxjaed  SOAD.'  Kven  If  AWACS 
worked,  it  might  be  neutralized. 

Some  statements  presented  to  your  Com- 
mittee fall  somewhere  between  arguments 
for  a  facade  defense  and  arguments  for  an 
effective  defense.  For  example,  in  the  March 
1070  hearings  last  year.  Secretary  Seamens 
said: 

If  our  air  defenses  are  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate, the  Soviets  can  use  their  bomber  force 
not  only  aa  a  deterrent,  but  to  further  In- 
crease their  flrst-strlke  potential. 

If  "flrst-strike  potential"  means  potential 
against  our  retaliatory  forces — what  that 
phrase  usually  slgnlfles — then  the  statement 
Is  misleading.  Bombers  have  Uttle,  If  any, 
abUlty  to  neutralize  our  retaliatory  forces 
whether  or  rwt  bomlitr  deferues  exUt  so  long 
as  warning  Is  available.  And  if  the  phrase 
"flrst-atrlko  potential"  meana  potential 
against  cities  then  the  statement  only  says 
that  less  bomber  defense  means,  In  principle, 
greater  Soviet  ability  to  drop  bombs  on  us — 
which  we  concede  but  consider  irrelevant  In 
view  of  the  enormous  and  open-ended  Soviet 
missile  threat. 

In  the  1968  Status  of  U.S.  Strategic  Power 
hearings  of  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  Dr.  Harold  Brown — then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force — argued  that  a 
"moderate  level"  of  air  defense  was  neces- 
sary to  "help  deter  an  enemy  attack"  and  to 
"limit  damage  If  an  attack  occurs,"  (p.  182). 

He  argued  that  if  U.S.  air  defenaea  were 
"very  weak"  the  Soviet  Union  might  use  their 
missiles  to  "disrupt  the  launch  of  our  retalia- 
tory forces  until  their  bombers  could  arrive" 
and  destroy  "moet  of  o\ir  remaining  weap- 
on*." This  argument  completely  overlooks  the 
existence  of  POLARIS  submarinea.  It  la 
significant  that  Dr.  Brown  argues  that  the 
Soviets  "cannot  succeed"  in  a  flrat  strike  and 
explains  why  (on  page  187)  without  any  ref- 
erence whatsoever  to  our  bomber  defenses. 
Indeed,  if  the  security  of  our  retaliatory 
weapons  depended  critically  on  our  bomber 
defenses,  the  Nation  would  be  In  serious 
danger.  In  that  case,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
first  destroy  the  air  defenses  with  the  same 
attacks  of  missiles  that  were  "pinning  down" 
our  missiles.  In  fact.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  to  gamble  on  an  esoteric  and  risky  idea 
of  "disrupting  the  launch"  of  our  retaliatory 
forces,  they  might  as  well  gamble  that  the 
air  defenses  are  hopelessly  inefTectlve  any- 
way— a  much  better  bet,  I  would  guess,  In 
the  minds  of  most  American  strategists. 

•  Question.  What  capability  toiU  this  radar 
have  to  discriminate  between  bombers  and 
sophisticated  penetration  aids  such  as  our 
oton  proposed  SCAD? 

Answer.  The  techniquaa  SOAD  will  employ 
Include  Jamming,  signal  augmentation  and 
posBlbly  false  target  generaUon.  It  would  be 
expected  that  tf  the  design  objectives  of 
SCAD  are  achieved,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
AWACS  to  discriminate  against  It  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 


But  in  any  case,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
bomber  defenses  is  to  protect  our  retalia- 
tory forces,  the  Defense  Department  should 
make  this  explicit  and  provide  not  only 
cliches  and  one  sentence  explanations  but 
detailed  analysis  to  support  the  necessity  and 
effectiveneu  at  the  existing  program  in  ful- 
filling that  purpoee.  Perhaps  bomber  defenses 
should  then  be  put  arotind  the  missile  fields 
In  a  "hard  point"  bomber  defenae.  In  my 
view,  however,  It  is  self -evidently  absurd  to 
Justify  a  bomber  defense  of  the  continental 
United  States  as  a  supplementary  ("help  de- 
ter") method  of  preventing  an  over-sophis- 
ticated and  already  thoroughly  deterred  at- 
tack on  our  retaliatory  forces.  No  one  would 
consider  initiating  a  bomber  defense  on  the 
basis  of  this  rationale,  why  should  the  argu- 
ment be  used  as  a  J\utlficatlon  for  rebuild- 
ing such  a  defense  into  a  form  that  would 
do  the  Job — no  less  expense  Is  Involved. 

Dr.  Brown  also  argued  that  the  air  defense 
would  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  "feel  free" 
to  lise  all  its  missiles  on  our  retaliatory 
forces,  counting  on  Its  bombers  to  attack 
our  cities.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  can  do 
that  anyway.  No  bomber  defense  is  perfect 
and  no  Immediate  over-rldlng  Soviet  Inter- 
est exists  In  destroying  our  cities  either 
promptly  or  to  any  fixed  extent.  The  Soviets 
could  rely  upon  the  bombers  which  "got 
through" — as  some  surely  will  and  upon 
submarine  launched  missiles  that  had  not 
been  on  station  at  the  time  the  war  started 
and  hence  were  unusable  for  counterforce 
purposes.  Alternatively,  the  Soviet  planners 
could  wait  a  few  months  until  they  had  a 
few  extra  mlssUes  for  use  against  cities  as 
well  as  their  "surprise  attack"  number  of 
missiles.  In  short,  this  argument  seems 
"manufactiired". 

It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Brown  gave  a 
second  explanation  for  a  "moderate  level" 
of  bomber  defenses  and  did  not  rely  only 
upon  deterrence  of  enemy  attack.  In  arguing 
that  air  defense  would  'limit  damage,"  he 
noted  that  they  prevented  "large  numbers 
of  enemy  aircraft"  from  operating  "freely" 
against  U.S.  targets  thus  preventing  a  "free 
ride."  He  went  on  to  show  that  the  air  de- 
fense reduced  Soviet  bomber  efTectiveness 
against  either  cities  or  mlssUes  by  encour- 
aging changes  In  Soviet  tactics.  But  as  we 
noted  this  simply  encourages  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Increase  somewhat  the  weapons 
required  for  whatever  purpose  It  has  in  mind. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  speak  for 
the  Federation  when  I  say  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
should  be  based  on  the  "complexities"  of 
an  enemy  attack  or  on  subtle  arguments.  It 
Is  possible  to  maintain  an  over-whelming 
retaliatory  capability  that  does  not  depend 
on  such  hopes.  And  the  United  States  is 
maintaining  such  a  capability  In  our  view. 
Subtle  arguments  for  large  expenditures  are 
symptoms  of  the  security  we  have  achieved. 
Since  every  weapon  system  has  some  argu- 
ment for  It,  the  Committee  should  be  cau- 
tious In  accepting  such  arguments  lest  pub- 
lic funds  be  wasted. 

Finally,  General  Ryan  told  the  Commit- 
tee. In  last  year's  hearings  : 

If  our  quantitative  reductions  are  not  off- 
set by  significant  Improvement  In  quality, 
we  expect  the  Soviets  to  re-evaluate  their 
bomber  options. 

In  effect.  General  Ryan  le  saying  that  we 
should  build  bomber  defenses  to  discourage 
the  Soviet  Union  from  building  a  new 
bomber.  Doea  he  prefer  that  the  Soviets  put 
their  money  into  new  missiles? 

These  confusing  official  statements  show 
how  Important  It  Is  to  require  the  Defense 
Department  to  make  explicit  the  goals  It  Is 
trying  to  achieve  with  its  bomber  defenae — 
and  to  relate  Its  programs  and  argumeots 
to  that  goal. 

In  summary,  as  far  as  purposes  of  air 
defenae  are  concerned,  we  believe  that  the 


Government  could  save  large  sums  by  ex- 
plicitly accepting  the  premise  that  defense 
against  Soviet  bombers — without  defense 
against  Soviet  missiles — Is  an  absurdity  add- 
ing little  if  anything  to  our  defense  posture. 
We,  therefore,  see  no  reason  to  move 
ahead  with  a  defense  against  Soviet  bomb- 
ers. Few  arguments  against  a  weapon  sys- 
tem are  as  clearcut  as  the  argument  that 
bomber  defense  without  missile  defenae  is 
pointless.  In  the  present  circumstances,  It 
makes  no  difference  whatsover  to  our  for- 
eign policy  whether  we  have  an  impenetra- 
ble bomber  defense  or  no  bomber  defense 
whatsoever.  And  considering  the  Soviet  abil- 
ity to  buy  fewer  or  greater  nimabers  of  mis- 
siles— in  such  proportion  as  we  buy  bomber 
defense — there  la  no  reason  to  believe  that 
American  casualties  in  major  nuclear  war 
wUl  be  appreciably  different  whether  we 
have  an  Impenetrable  bomber  defense  or  no 
bomber  defense  at  all. 

FAS    StrPPOBTS    COAST    GUARO    OF    THE    MR 

CAPABn,rrY 
We  support  the  notion.  Purpose  in,  of 
maintaining  the  "Coast  Guard  of  the  Air" 
capablUty  which  we  beUeve  would  save 
several  himdred  million  dollars  a  year  over 
the  costs  of  maintaining  the  present  system. 
We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  Independent  estimate  of  this  saving  but 
simply  record  estimates  from  Congressional 
Quarterly  (June.  1068)  that  •!  blUlon  might 
be  saved  In  this  way  and  estimates  this  year 
of  the  National  Urban  Coalition  that  $800  - 
000,000  might  be  saved. 

TACncAi,  AWACS  Quxs^IO^^^) 

Whether  or  not  further  efforts  are  made 
to  provide  some  capability  against  bombers 
from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or  from 
the  Republic  of  Cuba  is  a  matter  on  which 
we  will  not  comment  here.  We  recognize  that 
AWACS  might  be  useful  for  this  purpose  and 
that  It  might  be  useful  also  for  tactical 
command  and  control.  If  not  bomber  defense. 
In  wars  outside  the  United  States  In  which 
the  United  States  might  become  Involved. 

Again,  however,  we  believe  that  the  Defense 
Department  must  be  required  to  state  pre- 
cisely the  purposes  for  which  a  tactical 
AWACS  might  be  used  abroad  and  the  alter- 
native methods  that  might  achieve  the  same 
piupose. 

If,  for  example,  the  Committee  concludes 
that  AWACS  Is  not  a  desirable  purchase  for 
strategic  defense,  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  very  same  system  Is  necessarily  the  best 
possibility  for  tactical  purposes.  After  all,  in 
local  wars.  It  is  not  necessary  to  liave  all  our 
command  and  control  off  the  ground — one 
might  put  the  radar  Into  the  air  but  not  the 
command  and  control.  Why  be  so  sophisti- 
cated— and  expensive? 

Second.  In  local  wars,  it  is  dangerous  to 
put  airplanes  that  cost  $40  to  $50  million 
over  enemy  territory.  The  other  side  Is  likely 
to  be  supplied  with  Soviet  antl-alr  weapons 
of  some  sophistication,  and  we  might  lose 
these  very  valuable  and  vulnerable  planes. 

Finally  since,  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  all 
nations  of  the  world  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  can  bomb 
them  much,  much  more  effectively  than  they 
can  bomb  us  or  our  allies,  adversary  bomber 
attack  may  often  be  deterred  and  hence  less 
Important  than  command  and  control  of  U.8. 
fighters.  Again,  we  may  be  buying  the  wrong 
system  in  AWACS. 

In  essence,  the  Defense  Department  may 
be  making  the  "commonality"  mistake  it 
made  with  the  F-111 — trying  to  Jixstlfy  the 
same  weapon  system  for  quite  different  pur- 
poses when  two  (or  more)  different  systems 
are  called  for. 

Quits  apart  from  effectiveness,  many 
members  of  the  Federation  would  un- 
doubtedly argue  that  a  tactical  AWACS 
would  encourage  the  United  States  to  inter- 
pose    Itself    In    conflicts,    associated    with 
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bombers,  that  Involve  other  parties.  Once 
the  United  States  bad  actively  Intervened 
by  placing  its  bomber  defense  screen  be- 
tween the  partiea,  U.8.  continued  Involve- 
ment— with  all  that  it  entailed — would  be 
unavoidable.  As  was  the  case  with  Fast  De- 
ployment Logistic  Ships  (FDIiS),  the  Com- 
mittee may  wish  to  consider  the  p<dltical 
implications  of  this  purchase — a  purchase 
that  might  provide  the  Executive  firanch 
with  an  option,  and  a  temptation,  to  become 
the  world's  policeman  against  bomber 
threats. 

Further,  I  would  call  the  Committee's  at- 
tention to  the  President's  assertion  yesterday 
that  "in  fact,  I  seriously  doubt  if  we  will 
ever  have  another  war.  This  is  probably  the 
last  one."  Of  course  this  is  a  specxilatlve 
statement  of  the  President's  and  it  certainly 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  case  for 
preparedness.  But  it  does  underline  the  im- 
portance of  requiring  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  provide  reasonably  plaiisible  sce- 
narios m  which  a  tactical  AWACS  plays  an 
Important  role  for  which  other  American 
weapon  systems  cannot  substitute.  This  is 
not  a  time  In  American  history  whsn  we  can 
afford  to  buy  unnecessary  weapons.  Today 
our  domestic  needs  are  not  simply  another 
priority  but  a  threat  to  domestic  tranquility. 
Our  security  is  threatened  not  only  by  the 
Russians  but  by  crises  In  oui  cities  and  In 
our  rural  areas. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  an  exchange  between  Senator 
William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin  and  Mr. 
Charles  Schultze,  the  former  Director  of  the 
Budget,  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Chairman  Pkoxmirb.  Let  me  ask  you,  why 
were  the  bad  decisions  not  ferreted  out  as 
the  defense  budget  went  through  the  review 
process  in  White  House  deliberations? 

Mr.  ScHin-Tzx.  Let's  take  the  example  of 
the  new  proposed  so-called  AWACS  system, 
which  Is  a  complex  downward-looking  radar 
for  a  new  continental  air  defenae  system. 
I  do  not  remember  the  specifics  of  It  very 
well,  but  I  do  recall  when  It  was  proposed  it 
was  looked  at  very  carefully  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  you  will  find  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  when  you  compare  various  air  de- 
fenses. It  turns  out  this  system  is  about  the 
best  you  can  get,  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

If  you  compare  a  number  of  altemativea. 
It  Is  more  effective  at  slightly  lower  cost  than 
most.  And  this  kind  of  thing  the  Budget 
Bureau  did  look  very  carefxilly  at. 

Quite  frankly,  however,  what  we  did  not 
look  at  so  closely  was,  do  you  need  an  air 
defense  system  of  this  magnitude  at  all? 

Chairman  PaoxMntx.  You  did  not  look  at 
It,  you  say? 

Mr.  ScHtn-Tzx.  Well,  those  are  the— 
Chairman  PaozMns.  That  question  was 
never  brought  out,  was  it? 

Mr.  Schultze.  They  did  not  get  looked  at 
that  way. 
— June,  1960,  Joint  Economic  Committee 

Hearings. 
In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Executive 
Branch  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  aak 
the  fundamental  "why?"  questions  about 
bomber  defense  or  many  other  wei^wn  sys- 
tems. This  Is  one  important  reason  why  my 
Federation  of  American  Scientists  Is  appeal- 
ing to  your  Committee  to  ask  these 
questions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  finally 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  C(«nmittee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  some  questions  about  the  com- 
mittee's own  position  on  the  bomber  de- 
fense issue.  The  committee's  report  says, 


in  effect,  "we  are  keeping  our  options 
open,"  But  Just  what  are  our  options,  and 
what  factors  will  influence  our  choice 
among  them? 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator: 
First.  If  a  SALT  agreement  is  reached 
which  prohibits  large-scale  ABM  defense 
of  population  centers,  will  he  agree  with 
me  that  our  bomber  defense  improve- 
ments should  be  stopped?  If  not,  why 
should  we  spend  $5  to  $10  billion  Just  to 
reduce  civilian  casualties  from  110  to  105 
million  people  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 

war?     

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
subject  that  I  have  been  concerned  about 
for  many  years.  I  have  grave  concern 
about  it.  It  is  one  of  the  things  on  which 
we  cannot  say  that  it  is  all  this  way  or 
all  that  way.  I  have  not  been  able  to  say 
that  we  could  abandon  bomber  defense.  I 
could  not  begin  to  say  anything  about 
what  our  position  will  be  next  year  If 
these  facts  do  or  do  not  occur  at  the 
SALT  talks. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  the 
committee  report  we  are  not  committing 
ourselves,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to 
anything  next  year.  We  are  not  promising 
this  or  promising  that.  We  were  just 
keeping  our  options  open. 

The  next  fiscal  year  is  the  big  decision 
year.  We  will  at  that  time  do  the  best  we 
can  based  upon  all  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  concerns  me 
is  that  if  we  should  reach  an  agreement 
in  which  we  would  agree  with  the  So- 
viet Union  not  to  use  the  ABM  to  protect 
our  cities  against  missile  attack,  it  seems 
to  me  that  to  have  the  bomber  defense 
under  those  circumstances  would  make 
little  sense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  would  not  be  relevant 
if  that  should  come  about.  I  wish  to  add 
that  I  can  speak  only  for  myself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  Soviets  have  a 
far  less  offensive  strategic  bomber  force 
than  our  own,  and  that  the  Backfire  is 
a  medium  range  bomber  which  poses  lit- 
tle threat  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Generally,  I  agree  with 
that.  Based  on  what  they  are  known  to 
have  now,  I  think  their  bomber  forces 
are  old  and  their  capability  is  not  as 
great  as  ours. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  with  me  that 
AWACS  cannot  be  justified  for  its  alleged 
tactical  applications? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  want  to  go 
too  far,  but  with  respect  to  AWACS,  pri- 
marily it  is  not  for  tactical  purposes 
and,  as  I  recall,  it  has  fairly  limited 
potential  in  that  field.  Its  primary  justi- 
fication would  be  for  detection  of  bomb- 
er attack  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator  rei^xmding  to 
my  questions  and  I  apologize  for  having 
sprung  these  questions  cm  him  without 
warning.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
courtesy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  want  to  be 
hide  bound  next  year  on  something  I  said 
today,  or  the  implications  thereof.  My 
options  are  still  open. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
question  or  two? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Those  of  us  who  are 
sui^Torting  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate  are  faced  with  such  an  array  of 
items  that  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could 
give  me  some  Idea  of  what  amendments 
the  S^ietor  plans  at  this  time  to  offer, 
and  especially  in  that  area  of  research 
and  development,  where  I  may  be  called 
upon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  particular  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  any  particular 
amendments  to  offer.  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  other  Senators  who  do  have, 
but  I  know  of  no  amendments  in  re- 
search and  development.  I  have  spoken 
with  Senators  who  may  have  amend- 
ments aimed  at  the  development  of 
weapons  systems,  which  may  be  contro- 
versial and  which  represent  a  waste  of 
resources. 

As  soon  as  I  have  any  information  on 
this  matter  I  will  be  happy  to  let  the 
Senator  know. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  We  appreciate  that 
because  I  think  the  Senator  recognizes 
from  his  study  of  the  project,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  military  weapons,  that  any  kind 
of  notice  we  get  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  will  be  happy  to 
do  that.  I  have  no  information  now  of 
any  amendments  that  would  relate  to 
research  and  development. 

THX   CASK   rOR   DKrXNSE   XBEAXCH    AND 
DEVKLOPMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  10,  1971,  in  support  of  the 
fiscal  year  1972  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  which  is  now  priding, 
I  spoke  in  some  detail  to  the  part  of  the 
bill  which  Involves  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  programs  for 
the  E)epartment  of  Defense.  At  that  time 
I  Indicated  that  it  was  my  plan  to  pro- 
vide fiuther  information  and  detail  at  an 
early  date. 

TO  refresh  the  memories  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  will  summarize  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  concerning  the 
total  Eunount  of  fimds  for  research  and 
development.  The  fiscal  year  1972  au- 
thorization request  for  RJD.T.  ti  E. 
amounts  to  $7,950,767,000.  The  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  Increased  the 
amount  requested  by  $12.5  million,  re- 
sulting in  a  total  of  $7,963,312,000.  The 
committee  is  recommending  authoriza- 
tion of  $7,607,312,000,  which  is  $343.5 
million  below  the  amount  requested  and 
$356  million  less  than  the  amount  passed 
by  the  House. 

To  provide  an  insight  into  some  of  the 
detail  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  examined,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  the 
hearings  and  briefings  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  subcommittee 
staff  be  printed  in  the  Recors  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  aa 
follows : 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  HEARINGS 

No. 

Dite 
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Program 
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No. 

Date 
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Feb. 
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Mar. 

Mar. 
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Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 
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3 

10 
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5 
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do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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do 
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Army 

Surface  effect  ships 
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2.0 
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.5 
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1.5 
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1.5 
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U 
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17 
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21 
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23 
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20 
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29 
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6 
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19 
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do 
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Air  Force 

OSD 
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Total  hours... 

.  Assistant  Secretary  for  R.  t  D 

.  Defense  Communications  Agency 

4.0 
2.0 

Advsncad  undersets  surveillance 

Advanced  mine  development 

Destroyer  helicopter  system  (LAMPS) 

.  Defense  Supply  Agency 

1  0 

Deputy    Director    of    Defense    Researcli    and 
Engineering. 

.  B-1 , 
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R.  t  D. 
Subsonic  cruise  armed  decov  ^SCAO) 

2.0 

Advanced  AS W  detection.. 

S-3A 

Carrier  ASW  Tactical  Support  Canter 

Undersaas  long-range  missile  system  (ULMS). . 

Advanced  surface  missile  system 

3.0 
2.0 
5.5 

Prototype  hard  site  development. 
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Technical  support  of  the  military  man 

Advanced  ballistic  missile  defense 

.  SurfKe-to-air  missile  (SAM  0) 

.  Airborne  warning  and  control  system  (AWACS)- . 
.  Assistant  to  Secretary  ol  Defense  tor  Tele- 
communications. 
.  Heavy  lift  helicopter 

2.5 
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Terminal  homing    

Advanced  helicopter  development.  

Utility  tactical  transport  aircraft  system 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency .. 

Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 

Assistant  Secretary  for  R    &  D.  and  Chief  of 

R.  &D. 

10 

.  Federation  ot  American  Scientists 

2.0 

11 

66.0 

SUMMARY  OF  R.  &  D.  SUBCOMMITTEE  STAFF  BRIEFINGS 
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6 
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.  .do      Other  exploratory  development 

..  do...  ...  Strike  warfare  weaponry 

...do        Satellite  communications 

...do Electronic  intercept  system 
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do Nuclear  munitions  
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OSO Joint  tactical  communications  system  (Tri-Tac).. 

do Satellite  communications 

Air  Force  Advanced  radiation  technology  

do      Flight  vehicle  subsystem  concepts.. 

.  -  (0 Advance  surveillance  technology 

do      .   Satellite  data  relay  system 

do Survivable  satellite 

-do Aerospace  defense  program 

-do Electronic  warfare 

OSO TriTac  (second  briefing)  

Air  Force  .     Advanced  ICBM  technology    

do.  Advanced  ballistic  reentry  system 
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evaluation 

do Protective  systems 
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OSD. Oelense  Special  Proiects  Group 


2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
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1.0 
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1.0 
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1.0 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 
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1.0 
1.0 

1.5 
1.0 
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Total  hours 


54.5 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  hearings  and  briefings, 
other  major  programs  with  R.D.T.  &  E. 
funding  requirements  for  fiscal  1972  were 
included  in  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Tactical  Air  Subcommittee  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  and  the  Bomber  Defense 
Subcommittee  headed  by  my  esteemed 
chairman.  Senator  Stennis. 

The  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee and  its  staff  during  this  same 
period  of  time  undertook  to  visit  numer- 
ous research  and  development  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  a  num- 
ber of  contractors  Involved  in  important 
Defense  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. I  found  It  of  particular  interest  to 
observe  some  of  these  SMitivities  during 
visits  to  the  Army  Yuma  Proving  Ground, 
Ariz.,  where  I  observed  a  demonstration 
of  the  Cheyenne  helicopter;  and  to  the 
National  Security  Agency,  Fort  Meade, 
Md.,  where  I  was  provided  with  an  in- 
sight Intc  the  operations  of  that  orga- 
nization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  visits  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

StTBCOMMrrra  Staff  Visits 

AKMT    AC'I'IVITIES 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratory.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground.  Arizona  (CHEY- 
'^NTTE  DemomAtratlon) . 


NAVY    AC'I'IVITIES 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Naval  Missile  Center,  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Naval  Undersea  Research  and  Development 
Center.  San  Diego,  California. 

Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  Center,  San 
Diego.  California. 

Naval  Personnel  Research  Activity,  San 
Diego,  California. 

Naval  Facility,  Bermuda. 

Naval  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory,  Ber- 
muda. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory.  White  Oak, 
Maryland. 

Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development 
Center,  Carderock.  Maryland. 

Exercise  Involving  flight  on  P-SC  engaged 
In  exercise  against  a  nuclear  submarine. 

Naval  Air  Test  Onter.  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland  (HARRIER  Demonstration). 

AIX    POHCE 

Western  Test  Range.  Vandenburg  Air  Force 
Base,  California. 

Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organization, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Headquarters,  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
Andrews  Air  Force  Baae,  Washington,  D.C. 

OTHXK 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency  at  Nevada 
Teat  Site. 

National  Security  Agency,  Port  Meade. 
Maryland. 

Aerospace  Corporation,  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia. 

McDonnell -Douglas,  St.  Louis,  Miasourl. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Boeing  Company,  Seattle.  Washington. 


Takoma  Boat  Company,  Takoma.  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  R.D.T.  &  E.  program  con- 
sists of  475  individual  programs,  which 
include  literally  thousands  of  separate 
projects  and  tasks.  Because  of  the  con- 
straints of  time  and  size  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff,  we  were  obliged  to  concen- 
trate on  programs  which  fell  into  the  fol- 
lowing general  categories: 

New  programs  proposed  for  initiation 
in  fiscal  1972; 

Programs  for  which  large  dollar 
amoimts  were  requested  for  fiscal  1972; 

Programs  which  reflected  substantial 
increases  over  the  amoimts  provided  in 
fiscal  1972;  and 

Programs  determined  to  be  of  special 
interest. 

The  programs  of  special  interest  which 
were  examined,  and  most  of  which  are 
the  subject  of  special  treatment  In  the 
committee  report,  included  the  follow- 
ing: 

Independent  research  and  develop- 
ment— I.R.  &D.; 

RelevEuicy  of  research; 

Augmentation  of  basic  research; 

Soviet  threat  to  U.S.  technology  lead; 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare ; 

Federal  contract  research  centers — 
FCRC: 

Denial  of  funds  for  universities  whose 
policies  bar  military  recruiters  from 
campus; 

Behavioral  and  social  sciences ; 
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Proposed  language  covering  2-year  lim- 
itation for  obligation; 

Need  for  uniform  Department  of  De- 
fense policy  on  forward  financing; 
Department  of  Defense  laboratories: 
Prototype — new  approach  to  weapons 
development; 
Electronic  warfare; 

Defense  Special  Projects  Group;  and 
Augmentation  of  technology. 
I  have  provided  this  long  list  of  items, 
Mr.  President,  not  to  impress  my  col- 
leagues but  to  inform  those  who  are  not 
knowledgeable  of  the  internal  workings 
of  the  R.  tt  D.  Subcommittee;  of  the 
depth  and  broadness  of  coverage  which 
this  subcommittee  accomplished  in  re- 
viewing the  RJD.T.  &  E.  programs  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  1972.  The  actions  of  the 
committee,  which  resulted  In  the  net  re- 
ductlOTi  of  $356  million  from  the  amoimt 
passed  by  the  House,  may  be  grouped  In 
the  following  manner : 

[In  millions] 
Funds  determined  to  be  excess  to 
prior  year  program  requirements 
and  which  therefore  are  available 
to  support  the  fiscal  1972  pro- 
gram   — H35.  1 

Funds  determined  to  be  In  excess 
ol  fiscal  1972  requirements  because 
of  reasons  such  as  delays,  slippage, 

or  unrealistic  schedules —70.5 

Programs  reduced  for  reasons  which 
are  addressed  In  detail  In  the  Com- 
mittee report -219.5 

Transfer  of  program  requirements 
from  procurement  to  RDT&E  pro- 
gram for  the  AIM-7P  Alr-to-Alr 
mlssUe  and  the  XM-803  Main  Bat- 
tle Tank,  both  of  which  are  dis- 
cussed In  detail  In  the  Committee 
report +69. 1 

Total  net  reductions —368.0 

In  the  conduct  of  its  hearings  and  dis- 
cussions, Mr.  President,  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  expressed  uniform 
concern  regarding  the  Increasingly  high 
cost  of  weapons  system  development.  The 
subcommittee  was  troubled  by  the  accel- 
erating trend  of  cost  growth,  aggravated 
by  continued  inflation  and  complicated 
by  the  increasing  complexity  smd  sophis- 
tication of  weapons  systems.  For  my  part, 
criticisms  of  unnecessary  paperwork, 
gold-plating,  excessive  concurrency,  and 
cases  of  over-selling,  which  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  Department  of  Defense,  in 
far  too  many  cases  are  valid  and  bear  re- 
peating. I  consider  it  a  tribute  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  staff 
that  the  subcommittee  report  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  all  of  its  members. 
Moreover,  despite  the  diversity  of  views 
on  the  part  of  the  full  committee  mem- 
bership and  the  length  of  debate  which 
occurred  on  certain  recommendations, 
these  recommendations  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions won  the  imanimous  approval  of 
the  full  committee. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  some  of  the  significant  consid- 
erations of  the  subcommittee.  I  should 
mention  first  that  the  actions  of  the  sub- 
committee resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
items  in  the  total  amount  of  $425.1  mil- 
lion and  that  the  $356  million  Is  a  net 
reduction  from  the  amount  approved  by 
the  House.  In  looking  at  the  total  of  $7.- 
951  billion  requested  by  the  Department 


of  Defense,  it  is  not  apparent  as  to  what 
accounts  for  the  increase  of  some  $630 
million  above  the  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1971. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  statement  made  on 
September  10,  1971.  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  In  com- 
menting upon  the  committee  report  on 
the  military  procurement  bill.  He  stated 
that. what  most  likely  would  happen  in 
the  conference  committee  would  be  an 
increase  of  from  $700  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion over  fiscal  1971.  He  described  this  as 
a  "colossal"  increase.  To  provide  a  proper 
focus  and  place  this  statement  in  correct 
perspective,  let  us  examine  what  consti- 
tutes this  "colossal"  increase.  First  of  all, 
if  we  were  to  compute  half  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  approved  by  the 
House  and  reported  by  the  committee  it 
would  be  $178  million.  Adding  this  to  the 
amoimt  recommended  by  the  committee 
would  raise  the  total  to  $7,785  billion, 
which  would  be  about  $800  million  above 
the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  1971. 
Continuing  this  academic  approach,  this 
increase  may  be  identified  substantially 
with  eight  separate  programs.  These  pro- 
grams, which  I  will  itemize,  comprise  al- 
most $700  million  of  the  $800  milhon  in- 
crease. In  effect,  all  other  increases  In 
the  program  are  essentially  compensated 
by  offsetting  decreases  aggregating  about 
the  same  total.  These  eight  increases  are : 


B-l     

Safeguard  (Including  prototype  hard- 
site)     

F-15     

ULMS    

Airborne  warning  and  control  system. - 

International  fighter 

AX    

Civilian  pay  raises  pursuant  to  law 


Millions 
„     $295 


75 
67 
59 
58 
39 
20 
60 


Total    «73 

There  are  no  surprises  In  this  list, 
Mr.  President.  These  are  programs  which 
are  known  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
required  to  continue  programs  that  have 
been  approved  in  prior  years.  Yet,  my 
esteemed  colleague  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  the  increase  in  terms  of  magni- 
tudes of  dollars  alone  Is  colossal.  The 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  here,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  that  a  meaningful  and  construc- 
tive opinion  on  any  program  of  this  kind 
must  necessarily  address  the  specific  de- 
tail. Generalizations  tend  to  obscure 
the  facts  rather  than  shed  light  upon 
them. 

The  major  programs,  measured  in  dol- 
lar magnitudes,  which  are  included  in 
the  committee  recommendations  are  the 
F-15,  the  B-l,  Safeguard,  the  S-3A.  the 
F-14,  the  ULMS,  Mlnuteman,  and 
AWACS.  These  will  constitute  the 
very  backbone  of  our  future  defense 
capability.  The  B-l,  ULMS,  and  Minute- 
man  are  vital  elements  in  our  strategic 
deterrent  capability.  Safeguard  will  in- 
sure the  survivability  of  our  strategic 
land-based  missile  deterrent.  The  F-14 
and  F-15  air  superiority  fighters  will  in- 
sure our  Air  Force  and  Navy  tactical 
fighters  supremacy  In  the  future.  The 
S-3A  will  provide  a  much  needed  Im- 
provement in  the  protection  of  our  naval 
forces  from  undersea  attack.  AWACS  is 


the  answer  to  a  critical  need  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  against  bomb- 
er attack,  as  well  sis  an  Important  con- 
tributor to  tactical  air  operations.  Other 
major  developments  included,  which  are 
designed  specifically  to  meet  unique 
operational  requirements  are:  the  AX 
close  air  support  aircraft,  the  surface-to- 
air  missiles  SAM-D  for  defense  of  the 
field  army,  the  advanced  surface-to-sur- 
face antishlp  missile — AEGIS — and  the 
utility  tactical  transport  aircraft  sys- 
tem—UTT  AS. 

The  research  and  development  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  committee 
will  provide  approximately  $1.3  billion 
or  18  percent  for  research  and  explora- 
tory development  combined,  which  sub- 
stantially represents  the  technology 
base.  A  similar  amount  is  provided  for 
the  advanced  development  program. 
The  major  portion  of  the  program  which 
supports  the  development  of  weapons 
systems  that  are  plaimed  for  production 
and  use  by  our  operating  forces  amounts 
to  some  $3.8  billion  or  50  percent.  This 
includes  $1.7  billion  for  engineering  de- 
velopment and  $2.1  billion  for  opera- 
tional development;  $1.1  billion,  or  14 
percent,  is  provided  for  management  and 
support  of  all  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense activities  engaged  in  research, 
development,  and  related  testing.  This 
includes  the  pay  of  civilian  personnel 
engaged  in  these  activities  as  well  as  the 
day-to-day  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance. 

In  summary,  the  major  program  in- 
creases, comparing  the  recommendations 
for  fiscal  1972  to  the  program  for  fiscal 
1971,  involve  the  areas  of  advanced 
development  and  engineering  develop- 
ment in  which  are  Included  some  of  the 
major  programs  which  I  have  previously 
identified.  The  increase  In  emphasis  In 
these  two  areas  Is  evidence  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  emphasize  the  development  of  sorely 
needed  major  weapons  systems  while  at 
the  same  time  bolstering  major  subsys- 
tem suid  component  developments  which 
are  needed  to  support  the  next  genera- 
ticxi  of  weac>ons  systems. 

Earlier  in  my  statement,  Mr.  President, 
I  had  enumerated  items  of  special  inter- 
est which  the  subcommittee  considered. 
These  Included  a  number  of  general  pro- 
visions which  were  enacted  last  yesw. 
The  subcommittee  questioned  various 
Defense  witnesses  on  Uie  implementation 
and  effects  of  these  provisions  and  is 
satisfied  that  further  action  on  these, 
except  as  specifically  addressed  in  the 
committee  report.  Is  not  required  at  this 
time.  A  major  provision  which  the  sub- 
committee proposed  and  which  the 
committee  approved  Is  the  language  of 
section  201(B).  The  effect  of  this  lan- 
guage, if  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
enacted  into  law,  will  be  to  xAaxx  a  limi- 
tation of  2  years  on  the  obligation  of 
research  and  development  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  bill.  Because  the 
research  and  development  program  is 
based  on  a  principle  of  annual  incre- 
mental funding,  a  period  of  2  years  is 
considered  adequate  to  enable  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  accomplish  the 
research  and  development  program  in  an 
orderly  and  timely  manner    This  Ian- 
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guage  will  prevent  the  undue  acoimula- 
ti<n  of  funds  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  In  fact  are  in  excess  of 
approved  research  and  development 
programs.  This  action  will  conform  with 
those  of  the  Congress  last  year  on  the 
Appropriations  Act.  which  contained 
such  a  provision  for  the  fiscal  1971 
appropriation,  and  will  provide  a  signif- 
icant improvement  in  congressional 
control  of  Defense  E>epartment  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  lengthy 
presentation  wUl  be  usefiU  to  my  c(d- 
leagues  in  their  better  imderstanding  of 
this  highly  complex  and  technical  re- 
search and  development  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  take  this  opportimity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bentskn, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Goldwatir)  for 
his  full  support  in  shaping  the  research 
and  development  program  to  the  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Nation.  In  recommending  a  reduction  of 
$356  million  from  the  amount  approved 
by  the  House,  the  subcommittee,  as  well 
as  the  full  committee,  is  confident  that 
the  level  of  dollars  recommended  is  the 
minimum  needed  to  support  the  fiscal 
1972  RX>.T.  k  E.  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  sea»d  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGES  IN  COMMITTEE 
ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  reeoluticMi,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate coosideration^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution,  as  follows: 

s.  Rn.  i70 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(llr.  Stkvxns)  la  hereby  excused  from  fur- 
ther service  on  the  Committee  on  Veterana' 
ASalrs,  and  that  the  Senator  frocn  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beaix)  la  hereby  excused  from  further 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevxns)  be  and  he  la  hereby  assigned 
to  service  aa  the  ranking  Minority  member 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration; that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bk&lx)  be  and  he  la  hereby  aaalgned 
to  sei^lce  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  VemKmt  (Mr. 
STAVToao)  be  and  he  Is  hereby  assigned  to 
aervloe  on  the  following  committees:  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterana'  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  170)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  JAPAN  CON- 
CERNING THE  RYUKYU  ISLANDS 
AND  THE  DATTO  ISLANDS— RE- 
MOVAL OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  the  agreement 
with  Japan  concerning  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands and  the  Daito  Islands,  signed  at 
Washington  and  Tokyo  on  June  17, 
1971 — Executive  J,  92d  Congress,  first 
session — transmitted  to  the  Senate  to- 
day by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  agreement,  together  with 
the  President's  message,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  for  the  Senate's  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  the 
Agreement  betweraa  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan  concerning  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  and  the  Daito  Islands, 
signed  at  Washington  and  Tokyo  on  June 
17,  1971.  The  Agreement  was  negotiated 
in  accordance  with  the  understandings 
I  reached  with  Prime  Minister  Sato  dur- 
ing my  meetings  with  him  in  November 
1969. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  following  related 
documents : 

Agreed  Minutes, 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  con- 
cerning Article  m. 

Exchange  of  notes  concerning  the 
Voice  of  America  facility  in  Okinawa, 

Exchange  of  notes  concerning  sub- 
merged lands, 

Letter  from  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Kiichl  Aichl  to  Ambassador  Meyer 
concerning  treatment  of  foreign  na- 
tionals and  firms. 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  air 
services  to  and  through  Okinawa; 

And  the  Arrangement  wmcemlng  As- 
sumption by  Japan  of  the  Responsibility 
for  the  Immediate  Defense  of  Okinawa. 

The  enclosed  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  describes  the  Agreement 
and  the  related  docimients. 

When  Prime  Minister  Sato  arrived  in 
Washington  on  November  19,  1969, 1  ob- 
served that  "whether  peace  survives  in 


the  last  third  of  the  century  will  depend 
more  on  what  happens  in  the  Pacific  than 
in  any  other  area  of  the  world."  I  txmk 
that  particular  occasion  to  emphasize 
this  fact  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  world  because  of  my  strong  feeling 
then,  as  now,  that  Japan,  as  one  of  the 
major  powers  in  the  Pacific  area,  will 
play  a  central  role  in  determining  what 
happens  in  that  vital  region. 

Japan's  phenomenal  economic  growth 
represents  a  most  significant  develop- 
ment for  us  and  for  the  other  nations  of 
the  Pacific.  Japan  is  now  the  third 
largest  producer  in  the  world  and  has  de- 
veloped with  us  the  greatest  transocesmlc 
commerce  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  potential  for  cooperation  between 
our  two  economies,  the  world's  most  pro- 
ductive and  the  world's  most  dynamic,  is 
clearly  immense.  For  this  among  other 
reasons,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  a  strong  mutual  Interest  in  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Pacific  area. 
This  interest  is  recognized  in  our  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security, 
which  both  our  countries  recognize  as  a 
keystone  of  our  security  relationships  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  I  think  all  Ameri- 
cans also  realize  that  a  close  and 
friendly  relationship  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  is  vital  to  building  the 
peaceful  and  progressive  world  both  of 
us  want  for  all  mankind.  The  problems 
involved  in  strengthening  the  fabric  of 
peace  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  will  un- 
doubtedly be  challenging.  But  if  Japan 
and  the  United  States  go  separate  ways, 
then  this  task  would  be  incomparably 
more  diflQcult.  Whatever  differences  may 
arise  between  our  nations  on  specific 
policy  questions,  it  is  essential  that  the 
basic  nature  of  our  relationship  remain 
close  and  cordial. 

When  Prime  Minister  Sato  came  to 
Washington  in  1969,  there  was  still  one 
great  unsettled  issue  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  arising  out  of  World 
War  n:  the  Oklnawan  question.  Almost 
one  million  Japanese  on  Okinawa  were 
still  living  under  foreign  administration 
nearly  25  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  This  situation  sub- 
jected the  entire  relationship  with  our 
major  Asian  ally  to  strain.  It  was  clear 
that  our  continued  administration  of 
Okinawa  was  incompatible  with  the  ma- 
ture relationship  which  both  we  and 
Japan  recognized  as  the  only  possible 
basis  for  lasting  cooperation  between  na- 
tions, especially  between  two  great  world 
powers  such  as  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  I  therefore 
agreed  that  our  two  Governments  would 
immediately  enter  into  consultations 
concerning  specific  arrangements  for  ac- 
complishing the  early  reversion  of  Oki- 
nawa to  Japan.  We  determined  that  it 
was  essential  for  this  to  be  done  with- 
out detriment  to  the  security  of  the  Par 
East,  Including  Japan.  We  further  agreed 
that  the  consultations  should  be  con- 
cluded as  quickly  as  possible  with  a  view 
to  accomplishing  the  reversion  during 
1972,  provided  that  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  reversion  and  that  the  necessary  leg- 
islative support  in  both  coimtries  could 
be  secured. 
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In  imdertaklng  these  negotiations,  the 
United  States  recognized,  as  a  matter  of 
basic  principle,  that  it  was  consistent 
with  neither  our  national  character  nor 
our  national  interest  to  continue  to  ad- 
minister a  territory  which  has  been  his- 
torically connected  with  Japan  and 
whose  people  desire  to  rejoin  their  moth- 
er country.  Japan  recognized  that  the 
presence  of  United  States  forces  In  the 
Far  East  constituted  a  mainstay  for  the 
stability  of  the  area,  and  that  the  secu- 
rity of  countries  in  the  Far  East  was  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  for  Japan. 
More  specifically,  Japan  recognized  that 
United  States  forces  in  Okinawa  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  present  situation  in 
the  Far  East  and  agreed  that  the  United 
States  would  retain,  xmder  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and 
Security,  such  military  facilities  and 
areas  in  Okinawa  as  required  In  the 
mutual  security  of  both  countries. 

After  intensive  negotiations,  sigree- 
ment  was  reached  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions for  reversion  and  the  Agreement 
which  I  now  commend  to  the  Senate  was 
signed  on  June  17,  1971. 

This  Agreement  is  founded  upon  the 
common  security  Interests  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  United  States-Japan 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity signed  in  1960  and  in  the  Com- 
munique which  Prime  Minister  Sato  and 
I  jointly  issued  on  November  21, 1969.  The 
Agreement  stipulates  that,  even  after 
reversion,  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty 
and  related  arrangements,  such  as  the 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement  of  1960,  will 
apply  to  Okinawa  without  modification. 
The  same  will  be  true  of  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
signed  in  1953. 

The  new  Agreement  provides  that  after 
reversion  Japan  will  grant  the  United 
States  the  use  of  facilities  and  areas  In 
the  Ryukyus  in  accordance  with  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Treaty  of  1960  and  its  re- 
lated arrangements,  such  as  the  Status 
of  Forces  Agreement.  This  means  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  have 
the  use  of  bases  in  Okinawa  necessary 
for  carrying  out  our  mutual  security 
commitments  to  Japan  and  for  main- 
taining peace  in  the  Far  East.  Under  this 
Agreement,  these  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided to  us  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
now  available  to  us  in  Japan.  After  re- 
version, a  sovereign  friendly  government 
will  give  us  permission  to  maintain  th^ 
facilities  in  the  Ryukyus,  as  in  Japan, 
in  recognition  of  mutual  security  Inter- 
ests. This  is  the  only  soimd  basis  for 
long-term  cooperation  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  enable  us  effectively 
to  protect  our  own  security  interests. 

The  Agreement  and  related  arrange- 
ments also  deal  with  other  important 
matters.  They  provide  for  appropriate 
payment  to  the  United  States  for  assets 
to  be  trsmsferred  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  and  for  certain  costs  which  will  be 
involved  in  connection  with  reversion. 
They  provide  protection  for  United 
States  business  and  professional  inter- 
ests In  Okinawa  after  reversion.  They 
transfer  to  Japan  responsibility  for  the 
Immediate  defense  of  tiie  Ryukyus,  which 
will  result  in  substantial  savings  for  the 
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United  States,  in  terms  of  both  budget 
and  foreign  exchange. 

In  summary,  then,  I  am  strongly  con- 
vinced that  this  Agreement  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  both  countries.  It  meets 
United  States  security  needs  and  it  places 
our  relationship  with  our  major  Asian 
ally  on  a  more  sound  and  enduring  bsisis. 
It  fulfills  long-held  aspirations  of  the 
Japanese  people,  including  the  people  of 
Okinawa,  for  the  reunification  of  these 
islands  with  Japan. 

I  believe  the  return  of  Okinawa  to 
Japanese  administration  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  accompUshments  of 
our  postwar  policy  in  the  Far  East.  It 
should  enhance  the  prospects  for  peace 
Eind  stability  in  that  area,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  continuation  of  friendly  and 
productive  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  I  therefore  urge  that 
the  Senate  give  its  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  Agreement  so  that 
reversion  can  take  place  during  1972. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  September  21. 1971. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  and. 
notwithstanding  rule  XXXVm  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  certain  nominations  which 
were  reported  unanimously  from  the 
CoEomlttee  on  the  Judiciary  earlier  today, 
such  nominations  now  being  at  the  clerk's 
desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  time  did  the  Sen- 
ator indicate  we  were  coming  in  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Eleven 
o'clock. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  not  going  to 
convene  until  11? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  was 
the  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  will  help  us  get 
ready.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rodney  Doane  Bennett,  Jr.,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  examiner  in  chief, 
U.S.  Patent  Office,  vice  Isaac  G.  Stone, 
resigned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  CIRCUIT  COURT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  U.S.  circuit  court,  as  follows: 

James  Hunter  m,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  judge,  third  circuit,  vice  WllUam 
F.  Smith,  deceased. 

James  Rosen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a  U.S. 
circuit  judge,  third  circuit,  vice  William  H. 
Hastle,  retired. 

John  A.  Field,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  a 
nJ3.  circuit  judge,  fourth  circuit,  vice  Her- 
man S.  Boreman,  retired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Brevard  Hand,  of  Ala- 
bama, to  be  a  VS.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Alabama,  vice  Daniel 
H.  Thomas,  retiring. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Sherman  G.  FlnesUver,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
District  of  Colorado,  vice  William  E. 
Doyle,  elevated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, 1  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UJ3.  ATTORNEY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  A.  Morse,  of  New  York, 
to  be  UJ3.  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Edward  R.  Neaher. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 
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Ut.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prea- 
ident.  I  had  previously  cleared  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader,  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  my  re- 
quest that  these  nominations  be  acted 
upon  today  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  4  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3 :  40  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:59  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Brock). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
further  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
not  extend  beyond  4:30  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  4:30  pjn.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfiBcer  (Mr.  Brock).         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  Is  H.R.  8687,  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill. 


CERTAIN     ACTIVITIES     OF    PUBLIC 
HEALTH    SERVICE    HOSPITALS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  eisk 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  6)  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  relative  to  certain  ac- 
tivities of  PubUc  Health  Service  hospitals 


and  outpatient  clinics  which  were  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  aU 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  outpa- 
tient clinics,  and  the  clinical  research  cen- 
ters located  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
Port  Worth,  Texas,  should  remain  open  and 
remain  within  the  Public  Health  Service  at 
this  time.  The  importance  of  health  care  de- 
livery in  urban  and  rural  areas  is  so  great 
that  the  Administration  should  fund  and 
staff  theee  facilities  at  a  sufBclent  level  to 
allow  them  to  perform  their  multiple  respon- 
sibilities during  the  entire  fiscal  year  1972. 
During  this  period,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Congress  should  explore  the  resources  and 
capablUties  of  these  facilities  in  their  com- 
munications, to  determine  which  facilities 
should  continue  to  be  operated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  which  facilities  should  be 
converted  to  community  operation  or  other 
use.  and  which  facilities,  if  any,  should  be 
closed. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  further  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics,  and 
clinical  research  centers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  should  be  considered  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  health  care  delivery  system. 

And  amend  the  preamble  so  as  to  read : 

Whereas  the  improvement  of  national 
health  care  is  one  of  the  Nation's  great  goals; 
and 

Whereas  the  Nation  urgently  needs  more 
medical  services  in  areas  that  do  not  have 
adequate  medical  facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  was  cre- 
ated by  an  Act  of  Congress  In  1798,  and  the 
Congress  broadened  Its  responsibilities  in 
1956.  In  1966,  and  in  1970  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  for  merchant  seamen, 
coastguardsmen,  and  military  personnel  and 
their  families,  and  preventive  medical  c&re 
for  urban  and  rural  areas  with  inadequate 
medical  facilities;  and 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  facilities 
provide  medical  services  to  more  than  one- 
half  million  people  annually  who  could  not 
obtain  these  services  in  the  overcrowded  pri- 
vate hospitals  or  on  a  first  priority  basis  on 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals;  and 

Whereas  the  Qac&l  1972  health  budget  pro- 
poses a  reduction  in  funds  and  personnel  for 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics; 
and 

Whereas  the  Elmergency  Health  Personnel 
Act  of  1970  provides  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
panded use  of  Public  Health  Service  facili- 
ties to  offer  health  care  services  to  medically 
underserved  areas;  and 

Whereas  all  resources  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  drug 
addiction  and  drug  abuse;  and 

Whereas  the  Public  Health  Service  hospi- 
tals, outpatient  clinics  and  clinical  research 
centers  are  veduable  resources  for  treatment 
of  drug  addicts  and  drug  abusers:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Ofificer  appointed  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Nklson,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Schwehcer,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Beall  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8887)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1972 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, develo{>ment,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    423 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  I  ask 
that  amendment  No.  423  be  stated  by 
the  clerk  and  made  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  423)  as  follows: 

On  page  16  strike  out  lines  9  through  23: 
on  page  16,  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  604"  and 
insert  "Sec.  603". 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  with  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis) ,  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  and  with 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader  (Mr.  Griffiw). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
based  on  those  consultations,  that  time 
on  amendment  No.  423  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  <Mr. 
McGee)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bykd)  ;  provided  fur- 
ther that  time  on  any  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  such  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
«Mr.  Byrd). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  PENDING  BUSINESS 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 
AT  CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  TIME  ON  AMENDMENT 
NO.  423  BEGIN  RUNNING  WHEN 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  IS  LAID 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
time  on  amendment  No.  423  begin  run- 
ning when  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business  on  to- 
morrow. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  SENATE  PROCEED  TO 
CONSIDERATION  OF  AMENDMENT 
NO.  426  UPON  COMPLETION  OP 
ACTION  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  423 
ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  amendment  No. 
423  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  amendment  No.  426, 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  few  days  ago  an  order  was  en- 
tered limiting  time  on  Amendment  No. 
426  by  Mr.  Nelson  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  and  there  will  be  one-half  hour 
on  any  amendment  thereto,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  effective  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  business  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1971,  the  unfinished  business.  H.R. 
8687,  the  so-called  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill,  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  that  there  be  a  limit  of  2  hours  of  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendment  No.  423,  to 
be  eq\ially  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senators  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  tmd 
Virlgnla  (Mr.  Byrd).  Provided  further,  that 
on  any  amendment  to  amendment  No.  423 
there  be  1  hour  of  debate,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  thereof 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia   ( Mr.  Btrd  ) . 

Ordered  further,  That  following  the  dispo- 
sition of  amendment  No.  423.  amendment  No. 
426,  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  become  the  pending 
business  and  debate  thereon  be  limited  to  2 
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hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  Provid- 
ed that  on  any  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  426,  debate  be  limited  to  one-half  hour 
thereon,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  . 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  o'clock 
a.m.  Immediately  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business,  which  is 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill.  The  pending  question  at  that  time 
will  be  on  the  adoption  of  Amendment 
No.  423.  There  is  a  time  limitation  on 
that  amendment  of  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided,  with  an  additional  time  limita- 
tion on  any  amendment  thereto  of  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Upon  disposition  of  that  amendment, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Nelson  amendment,  on  which 
there  is  a  2-hour  limitation. 

There  will  imdoubtedly  be  a  roUcall 
vote  on  amendment  No.  423  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee. So  the  Senate  is  on  notice  that  a 
roUcall  vote  could  occur  at  about  1  p.m. 
tomorrow,  if  all  time  on  tha  amendment 
is  used  and  not  yielded  back. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  vote,  it  is 
then  assumed  that  there  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  following  the  expiration  of  the 
time  on  the  Nelson  amendment.  So  the 
Senate  will  further  be  on  notice  that 
there  could  be  a  number  of  rollcall  votes 
on  tomorrow. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1971,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  21, 1971 : 

Department  of  Defense 

Dudley  C.  Mecum,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

U.S.  Court  of  Mn-iTARY  Appeals 
Robert  M.  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Judge, 
United  States  Court  of  Military  App>eals,  for 
the  term  of  15  years  expiring  May  1,  1986. 


CONFTRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  21,  1971: 
UJ3.  CntctJiT  CoTJRTJ« 

James  Hunter  in,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
U.S.  circuit  Judge,  third  circuit. 

James  Roeen,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a  UJB. 
circuit  Judge,  third  circuit. 

John  A.  Field,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  a 
VS.  circuit  Judge,  fourth  circuit. 

U.S.  District  Coukts 

William  Brevard  Hand,  of  Alabama,  to  be  » 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Alabama. 

Sherman  G.  Pinesilver,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Col- 
orado. 

Department  of  Justice 

Robert  A.  Morse,  of  New  York,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  Patent  OmcK 
Rodney  Doane  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  MaryUmd,  to 
be  an  examiner  In  chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 
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FRESH  FISH  FOR  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuescLay.  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
fishing  industry  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant segments  of  the  Alaskan  econ- 
omy, many  Alaskans  find  fresh  fish 
products  unavailable  in  their  local  mar- 
kets. Most  fish  caught  in  Alaska  and 
available  for  distribution  in  the  State 
are  first  shipped  to  the  "lower  48"  for 
processing.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  an 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  Alaskan 
consumer  and  an  unfair  practice  to 
those  Alaskans  who  enjoy  fresh  fish. 

Recently,  John  Wiese,  writer  for  one 
of  Alaska's  most  distinguished  news- 
papers, the  Anchorage  Daily-News,  wrote 
an  interesting  article  regarding  the 
problem  of  making  fresh  fish  available 
to  Alaskans.  At  this  time,  I  would  like 


to  include  into  the  Record  the  article 
Mr.  Wiese  wrote. 
The  article  follows: 

F'resk  Fish   for   Alaska 
(By  John  Wiese) 

A  gripe  that  has  persisted  for  fully  half  a 
century  has  been  the  unavailability  of  fish 
products  for  local  retail  distribution  unless 
they  had  been  first  shipped  to  the  lower 
48  after  being  processed  from  stocks  caught 
In  Alaska  waters. 

A  program  instituted  in  Anchorage  by 
the  Whitney-PldaJgo  people  promises  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  some  of  the  adverse  effects 
of  this  situation. 

In  the  past,  with  rare  exception,  items 
like  canned  salmon  or  crab  meat  or  clams 
that  grocers  have  stocked  for  urban  Alaskan 
customers  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  store 
keepers  directly  from  plants  where  the  prod- 
ucts had  been  packed.  This  has  been  espe- 
cially true  with  "name  brands." 

These  Items  had  to  be  ordered  by  the  re- 
tailers through  their  established  wholesale 
suppliers  who  shipped  them  north  through 
Seattle.  Obviously,  convenience  and  cost  suf- 
fered adversely. 


Several  reasons  were  always  offered  for 
this  practice. 

Processing  plants  In  Alaska  were  not  ade- 
quately equipped  to  make  the  relatively 
small  sales  represented  in  local  consumption 
requirements. 

Products  are  required  to  go  through  qual- 
ity-control inspection  procedures  and  these 
are  arranged  only  In  Seattle  or  Astoria  or  San 
Francisco  or  Belllngham.  CHianglng  this. 
would  cause  undue  costs. 

Labeling  or  repackaging  or  otherwise  final- 
izing the  fish  products  was  almost  never  done 
at  the  Alaskan  pUmts  so  the  trip  Outside  is 
mandatory  before  they  can  be  available  for 
retail  sales. 

Whltney-Fldalgo  has  started  an  Alaska  dis- 
tribution facility  in  Anchorage  that  changes 
things.  They  are  even  warehousing  a  total 
of  3,000  cases  of  various  types  of  canned, 
salmon  In  Anchorage  to  be  distributed  to 
rettiilers  and  Institutions  In  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  Tom  Doyle,  superintendent  of  the 
firm's  freezer    and  cold  storage  plant  here. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  year-'round  operation 
from  this  plant  which  is  located  near  An- 
chorage International  Airport. 

In  addition  to  the  canned  products,  fresh 
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and  frozen  flAh  products  are  al«o  to  b« 
stocked.  Some  Items  are  to  be  especially  proc- 
essed here  lor  Intrastate  trade. 

An  Instance  of  this  Is  king  and  Oungeness 
crab.  The  firm  has  been  bringing  crab  in 
from  receiving  points  (chiefly  Homer  at  pres- 
ent) and  prootsslng  it  here  to  accommodate 
a  fresh-never- froeen  requirement  on  a  sus- 
taining basis  and,  at  the  same  time,  preparing 
some  of  it  for  later  sales  by  freezing  it  in 
both  household  and  Institutional  packaging. 

Stocks  have  also  been  arranged  so  that 
freah  halibut,  sableflab  and  salmon  is  on 
band  locally  with  frozen  products  available 
when  the  fresh  items  are  out  of  season. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  venture  is  an  offer- 
ing of  illets  and  other  prepared  forms  of 
ground  fishes  such  as  red  snapper,  ocean 
perch,  sea  bass,  etc.  that  are  being  purchased 
from  fishermen  augmenting  their  otherwise- 
normal  salmon  fishing  operations  in  places 
like  Homer,  Seward  and  Kodiak. 

When  these  Items  have  been  offered  in 
retail  outlets  heretofore  they  have  been  prod- 
ucts brought  here  from  Seattle,  usually  fresh- 
frozen.  And  some  of  them  are  actually  stocks 
that  were  originally  taken  from  coastal  wa- 
ters of  the  state. 

This  local  filettng  operation  is  on  a  pioneer- 
ing basis  and  is  contingent  on  the  dual  con- 
ditions of  fishermen'^  persistence  and  suc- 
cesses as  well  as  developing  acceptable  skills 
in  the  plant's  crew  of  fish  butchers  and 
flleters.  But  If  it  succeeds  technologically  it 
should  be  a  real  boon  for  the  local  market- 
place and  consumers. 

A  major  prospective  user  of  this  source  of 
fish  stocks  is  the  military  complex  in  Alaska. 
Included  In  the  promotion  is  an  effort  to 
furnish  the  fish  needs  for  both  the  military 
meoahalls  and  the  retail  counters  (PX)  tl)at 
provide  foodstuffs  for  military  families.  Most 
of  the  fish  products  are  now  supplied  from 
out  of  state. 

Doyle  reports  that  the  Whitney-Fidalgo 
volume  of  business  being  handled  at  the 
present  time  is  near  the  6.000-pound-a-week 
level.  And  It  has  been  in  operation  for  less 
than  two  months. 

The  motivation  for  this  innovation  was 
admittedly  no  exclusively  an  altruistic  deeire 
to  correct  a  chronic  Inequity  by  providing 
Alaska's  non-flshlng  community  with  fresher 
and  (hopefully)  less  costly  products  from 
their  neighboring  seas. 

The  major  reason  for  the  operation  Is 
strictly   economic. 

Whltney-Pldalgo  operates  two  plants  in 
Anchorage  which  is  in  a  district  that  Is  not 
much  of  a  fish  source  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. One  of  these  plants  Is  the  cold  storage 
plant  and  the  other  Is  the  salmon  cannery 
on  Ship  Creek  fiats  that  is  usually  termed  the 
"Emard  cannery"  by  old-timers. 

These  operations  work  with  raw  material 
that  is  hauled  great  distances,  compared  to 
the  otherwise-normal  processing  stocks  of 
fish  factories.  Some  of  their  salmon  was 
hauled  all  the  way  from  Kotzebue  in  the 
Arctic  (by  air  yet!)  and  some  of  their  raw 
stocks  come  from  as  far  east  as  Yakutat  and 
as  far  west  as  Kodiak  and  Naknek. 

Whltney-Pidalgo  executives  have  said  that 
they  are  convinced  that  the  future  is  certain 
to  witness  the  development  of  airlifted  fish 
products — especially  the  more  valuable  va- 
rieties like  some  of  the  salmon  species  and 
shellfishes — and  they  are  determined  to  be  a 
part  of  such  developments. 

This  means  that  they  must  operate,  as  eco- 
nomically as  poeslble,  on  a  year-'round  basis 
and  must  put  together  a  technically  efficient 
staff  and  labor  force  that  can  handle  the  stuff 
they  hope  to  trade  in. 

These  requirements  obviously  should  also 
be  able  to  provide  the  necessary  skills  to 
produce  and  handle  the  fish  needs  of  Alaska 
without  exposing  the  products  to  a  needless 
round  trip  to  Seattle. 
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HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  21.  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  contains  an  article  by  Capt. 
Ervln  T.  Dunn,  of  the  Idaho  State  Po- 
Uce,  in  Boise,  describing  a  new  system 
developed  by  his  agency  to  help  enforce 
highway  speeding  laws  by  use  of 
aircraft. 

Captain  Dunn  writes : 

In  our  program,  we  attempted  to  reduce 
violations  where  they  were  known  to  be 
excessive  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  It 
possible  to  measure  the  reduction  for  eval- 
uation purposes.  We  developed  some  new 
methods  that  could  make  the  use  of  air- 
craft in  speed  control  programs  much  more 
practical  and  effective. 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  my  own 
State  has  taken  the  lead  in  finding  new 
ways  to  reduce  measurably  the  incidence 
of  excessive  speed  on  our  highways, 
which  is  a  prime  cau.se  of  trafBc 
fatalities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Cap- 
tain Dunn's  article  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
An  Aircrait  Enforcement  Test  Proorau 
(By  Capt.  Ervln  T.  Dunn) 

Aircraft  enforcement  of  speed  regtilations 
is  not  a  new  technique;  it  has  been  used  and 
Is  still  being  used  by  many  States.  ICven 
though  the  procedures  from  State  to  State 
vary  to  some  degree.  In  a  broad  general  sense 
they  are  quite  .similar. 

These  programs  use  various  types  of  air- 
craft, different  lengths  of  measured  distances 
for  determining  speeds,  and  many  methods 
of  planning  when  and  where  the  planes  are 
to  be  \ised.  There  are  numerous  and  varied 
markings  on  the  highways  for  pilots  to  use 
In  making  their  calculations  and  for  the 
motoring  public  to  see.  Most  of  them  have  a 
decided  psychologicsJ  effect  on  the  motorist. 

In  our  program  we  attempted  to  reduce 
violations  where  they  were  known  to  be  ex- 
cessive and,  at  the  same  time,  make  it  pos- 
sible to  measure  the  reduction  for  evaluation 
purposes.  We  developed  some  new  methods 
that  could  make  the  use  of  aircraft  in  speed 
control  programs  much  more  practical  and 
effective. 

Our  project  was  conceived  on  November  2, 
1970,  but,  because  of  pilot  difficulties  and 
pilot  training,  it  was  December  8  before  speed 
enforcement  on  the  selected  area  began.  Two 
months  was  the  period  of  Ume  allocated  to 
the  program,  a  abort  time  as  tests  go,  but  we 
hoped  this  period  would  give  the  same  pic- 
ture as  if  it  had  been  set  up  several  months, 
or  even  a  year.  The  program  was  to  teat 
whether  aircraft  patrol  would  reduce  the 
number  of  accidents  and  fatalltiea  on  a 
given  stretch  of  road;  in  this  particular  case, 
150  miles  made  up  of  82  miles  of  70  m.pJi. 
divided  Interstate,  30  miles  of  2-lane  70 
m.pJi.  road,  and  48  miles  of  2-lane  60  m.pJi. 
road.  One  hundred  fifty  mllea  la  a  long  dis- 
tance, of  course,  to  patrol  with  one  piece  of 
equipment  In  hopes  of  Influencing  the  be- 
havior of  drivers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
measuring  the  effect  within  a  2-month  pe- 
riod. 


The  prognim  began  with  two  main  as- 
sumptions that  seemed  reasonable  and  vaUd. 
First,  the  bulk  of  serious  accidents  and  fa- 
talities are  caused  by  speed,  which  almost 
always  ranks  first  on  "accident  causes"  llsta. 
Second,  data  collected  on  fatalities  over  a 
specific  collected  on  fatalities  over  a  specific 
stretch  of  road  can  be  misleading  because 
one  accident  can  produce  several  fatalities 
and  render  the  information  practically  use- 
less or,  at  least,  difficult  to  understand  aa 
far  as  control  of  fatal  accidents  over  the 
given  distance  is  concerned. 

Further,  we  also  knew  that  any  data  col- 
lected on  accidents  ot  accident  rate  for  the 
test  span  of  roadway  could  be  adversely  af- 
fected because  this  was  the  time  of  year 
when  slick  roads  and  sudden  storms  could 
bring  a  rash  of  accidents  that  would  not  be 
Indicative  of  normal  accident  rates. 

PRSSSING  nked 

Our  need  to  have  the  Information  by  a  cer- 
tain date  was  the  reason  the  progpram  was 
put  into  effect  In  the  late  fall  and  winter, 
but  we  were  reasonably  certain  there  would 
be  enough  clear  days  and  clear  highways  to 
finish  the  survey.  The  program  was  designed 
to  oover  60  days  with  approximately  44  days 
of  filght  time.  However,  because  of  incle- 
ment weather,  the  44  days  were  re- 
duced to  27  days  in  the  air.  On  several  of 
these  days  flight  time  was  reduced  by  more 
than  half,  and  it  was  impossible  to  cover  aU 
of  the  160  miles  of  selected  highway  on  thoae 
days.  We  checked  all  150  miles  only  14  times 
during  the  program. 

Since  the  fatality  rate  and  the  accident 
rate  would  require  such  a  long  period  be- 
fore either  would  or  could  show  a  reasonable 
response  to  the  aircraft  enforcement  pro- 
gram, a  plan  was  adc^ted  to  control  the 
speed  violation  rate  which  included  meas- 
uring this  rate  from  time  to  time  to  make 
certain  of  the  desired  results.  We  felt  the 
control  of  the  violation  rate  would  eventu- 
ally control  the  accident  and  fatality  rates 
because  both  seemed  to  be  directly  related 
to  the  violation  rate. 

Vital  parts  of  the  survey,  we  feel,  were 
the  system  used  to  measure  the  size  of  the 
{Mx>blem  before  the  aircraft  was  employed 
and  the  system  used  to  measure  the  effect  of 
the  aircraft  on  that  problem,  from  time  to 
time,  to  determine  if  the  program  was  doing 
the  Job  of  reducing  the  violation  rate,  and  to 
what  degree.  This  was  done  with  a  speed 
computer  system  the  author  designed  and 
copyrighted.  This  computer  system  makes 
It  possible  to  place  the  survey  car  from  three- 
eighths  to  one-half  mile  away  from  any  high- 
way and  instantly  and  accurately  compute 
the  speeds  of  vehicles  seen  traveling  on  that 
highway  from  that  vantage  point. 

The  advantages  to  this  system  are  that 
speed  surveys  can  be  taken  without  the 
motorist's  being  aware  that  his  speed  is 
being  computed,  and  his  speed  is  not  In- 
fiuenced  by  cars  or  equipment  on  the  right- 
of-way,  which  does  have  a  deterrent  effect 
on  getting  accurate  figures  for  speeds. 

One  feature  of  the  program  was  the  meth- 
od of  selecting  cars  to  be  checked.  The  speed 
of  the  driver  was  not  necessarily  considered 
for  putting  him  in  the  survey  or  leaving  him 
out.  The  chief  requisite  bad  to  be  that  he 
was  free  to  travel  at  any  speed  he  might 
choose.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be 
beyond  belief  to  visualize  100  cars  strung 
out  behind  a  truck  they  could  not  pass,  and 
the  result  would  be  a  100-car  survey  with 
no  violators  of  the  posted  speed.  Large  trucks 
were  also  eliminated  from  the  survey  because 
we  felt  aircraft  would  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  their  spieeds,  and  most  of  them 
were  not  free  to  travel  at  any  speed  they 
chose,  being  restricted  by  oompany  policies, 
tachometers,  and  revolutlons-pMr-minute 
recommendations     for     equipment.     Loads, 
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themselves,  would  be  restrictive  to  some  de- 
gree. If  a  motorist  was  free  to  travel  at  any 
speed  he  might  choose,  he  was  entered  In 
the  survey.  If  not,  he  was  left  out. 

lOO-CAK    8X01CKNT8 

Almost  all  of  the  tests  were  based  on  100- 
car  segments  because  it  was  learned  that  100 
cars  passing  a  given  point  on  the  highway 
would  be  Indloatlve  of  how  all  traffic  by  that 
point  for  the  balance  of  the  day  would  pro- 
ceed. Two  studies  were  run  for  a  a4-boar 
period  to  give  a  clearer  picture  of  driving  be- 
havior at  different  hotuB  of  a  day,  but  they 
merely  bore  out  that  a  100-car  test  would 
give  a  good  cross  section  of  what  could  be 
expected  of  the  traffic. 

The  No.  1  survey,  prior  to  putting  the  air- 
craft in  the  air  on  speed  enforcement,  was 
actually  five  separate  surveys  of  the  150- 
mlle  selected  stretch  and  was  done  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  violation  rate  on  the  stretch 
under  normal  conditions.  Most  of  the  figures 
shown  as  violations  In  the  surveys  (see  chart) 
represent  speeds  of  1,  2,  8,  and  up  to  10 
m.p.h.  above  the  posted  ape«»ds.  Speeds  of  80 
to  90  m.pJi.  represented  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  violations,  and  there  were 
speeds  of  well  above  100  m.pii.  (a  little  over 
one-half  of  1  percent)  on  the  freeway  sec- 
tions of  the  test  area.  Excessive  rain  at  one 
position  prevented  the  collection  of  any  con- 
clusive data. 

SECOND    8UVVXT 

The  No.  2  survey  was  also  five  separate 
surveys  and  was  taken  after  the  program 
had  been  put  Into  effect.  One  plane  had  flown 
the  area  for  a  total  of  about  60  hours  and 
bad  assisted  ground  crews  In  mating  87  ar- 
rests for  speeding  and  in  issuing  30  warning 
cards.  The  violation  rates  during  this  survey 
are  shown  In  the  chart.  Milepost  162  on  this 
survey  represents  the  one  that  had  previous- 
ly been  rained  out.  There  are  a  noticeable 
reduction  in  the  violation  rates  at  three  sites 
and  an  increase  at  Milepost  106.9  which  was 
shocking  to  the  survey  crew.  We  later  dis- 
covered that  this  was  a  patrol  area  posted  60 
m.p.h.  and  bound  on  each  end  by  a  70  m.pJi. 
p>osting.  Drivers  were  coming  oB  a  70  m.pJi. 
freeway,  going  through  a  small  town,  then 
right  out  into  the  60  m.pli.  zone.  In  all  prob- 
ability, a  reevaluation  of  the  60  m.p.h.  post- 
ing will  be  seriously  considered. 

An  aircraft  enforcement  program  could 
well  be  a  means  of  pointing  out  needs  for 
speed  posting  reevaluatlons  from  time  to 
time. 

EVALUATION 

A  second  evaluation  of  the  aircraft  pro- 
gram was  made  at  the  close  of  the  flight 
program  (completed  after  141  hours  flight 
time).  At  that  time,  the  violation  rates 
were  taken  again  at  four  of  the  five  se- 
lected  locations,  and  most  showed  the  move- 
ment of  the  extremely  high  speeder  down- 
ward into  speeds  within  our  tolerance  areas. 
We  were  again  unable  to  make  a  survey  at 
Milepost  162  because  the  road  was  broken 
up  and  repair  crews  were  in  the  area.  Mile- 
post 100.9  continued  to  show  increases  in 
some  of  the  high  speeds.  There  were,  how- 
ever, excellent  enforcement  res\ilts  on  each 
flight,  with  many  arrests  made  in  the  90  to 
100  m.p.h.  range.  There  were  approximately 
140  arrests  made  altogether  during  the  pro- 
gram with  almost  all  violations  for  86  m.pJi. 
or  more.  In  addition,  there  were  40  warning 
cards  issued  for  speeds  above  76  m.pii. 

DOUBLE   USE 

Another  interesting  part  of  the  Idaho  Air- 
craft Enforcement  Test  System  is  that  the 
same  computer  system  used  to  make  the  ini- 
tial survey  was  used  in  the  aircraft  to  de- 
termine speeds  of  the  motorists.  The  sys- 
tem does  not  require  special  measured  dis- 
tances or  marks  on  the  highways  other  than 
the  white  centerlines  that  are  already  there. 
The  wbrte  centerlines  are  placed  with  me- 
chanical accuracy  that  can  be  predeter- 
mined. 
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The  three  big  advantages  are:  The  system 
does  not  require  measiired  distances  painted 
on  the  surface  of  the  highway  and  does 
not  confine  the  plane  to  those  places  where 
measured  distances  appear.  Because  the 
speed  of  an  approaching  car  can  be  checked 
In  4  to  5  seconds,  it  is  possible  to  check 
the  speeds  of  traffic  coming  toward  the 
plane,  and  turnarounds  are  unnecessary  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where  an  already  checked 
violator  is  wanted.  The  third  factor  Is  that 
one  patrol  car  can  follow  the  plane  at  ap- 
proximately 56  m.p.h.  over  long  distances. 
The  patrolman's  getting  4  or  5  miles  be- 
hind creates  no  problem  because  the  pilot 
Is  checking  the  speeds  of  the  heavy  traffic 
going  In  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
plane.  When  the  pilot  flnds  a  violator,  he 
turns  around  and  fcdlows  the  speeder  back 
to  the  trailing  car,  describing  him  to  the 
patrolman  by  radio.  It  is  possible  to  check 
the  violator's  speed  several  times  while 
going  back  to  the  traUlng  patrol  car. 

The  computer  system  makes  use  of  the 
fact  that  every  speed  is  directly  related  to 
every  other  speed  through  time  and  does 
not  need  measured  distances  to  make  the 
computations.  The  system  has  been  in  vise 
In  Idaho  as  an  enforcement  tool  on  the 
ground  since  1966  and  has  been  xised  from 
aircraft  several  times  In  selected  cases. 

SFFECTIVKNESS 

The  aircraft  enforcement  program  has 
proven  a  very  effective  instrument  for  bring- 
ing enforcement  pressxire  on  exceedingly 
high-speed  drivers.  One  plane  and  a  trailing 
patrol  car  using  the  system  can  cover  from 
60  to  75  miles  of  assigned  highway  with 
plenty  of  work  to  keep  both  pilot  and  patrol- 
man busy.  Highways  with  300  to  400-car8- 
per-hour  volume  are  Ideal  for  this  situation. 

From  his  1,000  to  1.600-foot  up-ln-the-alr 
seat,  the  pilot  can  observe  6  to  6  miles  of 
highway  most  of  the  time,  check  the  entire 
50  or  75-mlle  length  in  a  very  few  minutes 
and  pick  out  almost  every  violator  of  the 
posted  speeds. 

In  addition  to  speed  enforcement,  the 
plane  can  also  be  used  for  other  functions, 
such  as,  search  for  lost  hunters,  surveillance 
of  slow-moving  traffic  problems,  surveillance 
of  school  bus  routes  and  problems,  check  of 
little-used  highways  occasionally,  observa- 
tion of  double-line  areas,  and  location  of 
stolen,  abandoned,  and  stripped  cars  In  out- 
of-the-way  places.  These  additional  uses 
make  the  plane  a  valuable  piece  of  standard 
equipment  even  if  it  were  only  assigned  to 
speed  enforcement  on  selected  occasions. 

Generally,  the  program  was  too  short  in 
length  and  covered  too  many  miles.  It  is  a 
good  program  where  enforcement  results  are 
needed  in  connection  with  high  speeds  over 
open  highways.  There  were  problems  with 
weather  and  a  deflnite  problem  In  connec- 
tion with  assignment  of  personnel  to  work 
the  program.  The  program  would  work  much 
better  where  plane  and  personnel  needed  are 
assigned  to  the  project  for  the  duration. 
Then  one  car  could  follow  the  plane  over 
long  distances  and  return  the  same  day 
without  assignment  from  separate  districts. 

COMPARISON   OF   COSTS 

After  making  a  comparison  of  costs  for 
lease  and  purchase  of  a  tandem  2-place  plane 
and  a  4-place  plane,  we  decided  to  lease  a 
2-place  aircraft.  The  cost  of  the  program 
will  run  slightly  over  $2,300  over  and  above 
regtilar  budget  Items.  There  will  be  around 
$2,000  collected  in  flnes  and  costs. 

OBSERVATIONS 

P^nal  reports  on  arrests  and  fines  are  not 
complete  at  this  time.  The  program  can 
bring  a  tremendous  amount  of  enforcement 
pressure  on  speeders  in  well -selected  areas. 
Results  can  be  tabulated  and  evaluations 
made,  but  a  continuing  program  of  this 
nature  needs  much  more  planning  and 
preparation  than  was  possible  for  this  proj- 
ect. The  project  would  work  exceptionally 


well     for    special     occasions 
assignments. 
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Survey           Survey 

No.  1              NO.  2 

(928  cars)      (100  cars) 

Survey 

No.  3 

(100  cars) 

71  to79iiip.h 

80  to  89  m.p.h 
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0 
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0 

70 
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6 

e 

0 

60 
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Survey          Survey 

No.  1               NO.  2 

(100  cars)      (100  cart) 

Survey 

N0.3 

(100  cars) 

61  to  69  m.p.h 

70  to  79  m.p.h 

80  to  89  m.p.h 

90  to  99  m.p.h 

lOOendebove 

Nonviolttion 

34 

24 

4 

1 

0 

37 

45 
30 
3 
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0 
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21 
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18 
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Survey           Survey 

NO  1              No  2 

(100  cars)      (100  cars) 

Survey 

No.3 

(100  care) 

71  to  79  m.p.h 

80  to  89  m.p.h 

90  to  99  m.p.h 

lOOindibove 

Nonviolation 

38 

22 

3 

1 

36 

40 
3 
0 
0 

57 

27 
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0 
0 
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Survey 

No.  2 

Survey      (100  cars) 

No.  1       (percent,! 

Survey 

NO.3 

71  to79m.p.h 

80  to  89  m.p.h 

90to99m.p.h 

100  and  above 

Nonviolation 

::        8 

28 
8 
0 
0 

64 

O 

>  Rilned  out 

>  Road  broken  up, 

survey  impossible. 
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Survey          Survey 

No  1             NO.  2 

(1,297  cars)      (100  cars) 

Survey 

No.3 

(100  cars) 

71  to  79  m.p.h 

80  to  89  m.p.h 

90  to  99  m.p.h 

100  and  above 

Nonviolation. 

40.7 

12.7 

1.3 

.003 

45.3 

25 
9 

I 

0 

65 

39 
B 

2 

0 

51 

Note:  The  iroups  o<  numbers  under  surveys  1,  2, and  3  show 
the  percent  of  violations  at  five  separate  locations  taken  under 
similar  circumstances  and  weather  conditions. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   aCINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  health 
needs  of  our  youth  were  aptly  demon- 
strated by  two  witnesses  who  testified 
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during  the  recently  held  Minneapolis 
health  hearings.  Pointing  out  that  the 
health  needs  of  our  youth  are  vastly 
different  from  those  of  other  age  groups, 
Mr.  Jim  Brink  discussed  the  operation 
which  he  heads,  the  Southeast  Drop-In 
Center. 

■nils  organization,  comprising  Inter- 
ested laymen,  attempts  to  deal  with 
problems  facing  juveniles  on  a  preven- 
tive basis.  Recognizing  that  most  young 
people  with  drug  problems  will  come  to 
the  center  needing  treatment,  members 
of  the  center  attempt  to  move  from 
strictly  treating  bad  trips  to  discovering 
the  underlying  reasons  for  drug  use. 
These  dedicated  laymen  have  discovered 
that  some  of  the  yoxmg  find  It  extremely 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  larger,  public 
institutions  in  the  twin  cities.  The  drop 
in  center,  therefore,  provides  a  middle 
ground  between  the  public  Institutions 
and  the  concern  which  leads  to  involve- 
ment of  those  people  who  wish  to  help. 
When  the  problem  becomes  extremely 
serious,  referrals  to  professionals  are 
made. 

Mr.  Brink  argued  persuasively  for 
everyone  to  consider  youth  drug  prob- 
lems as  essentially  mental  health  prob- 
lems. It  is  his  belief  that  only  by  starting 
from  this  premise  and  involving  the  lay 
members  of  the  ccxnmunity  can  the  seri- 
ous drug  problem  of  youth  oe  prevented. 

Another  center  attempting  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  fswiing  youth  in  the 
twin  cities  is  the  Children's  Health  Cen- 
ter and  Hospital.  This  organization  es- 
tablished a  teen-age  medical  service  and 
a  walk  in  counseling  center. 

At  the  hearings,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Jerome 
detailed  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
center.  The  medical  center,  for  example, 
is  staffed  by  15  volunteer  physicians,  35 
nurses,  and  five  volunteer  lab  tech- 
nicians. These  professionals  see  approx- 
imately 500  youths  per  month.  Open  3 
nights  a  week  and  3  mornings  during  the 
week,  the  medical  center  draws  from  all 
are£is  of  the  twin  cities. 

The  walk  in  counseling  center  is 
opened  every  evening  and  is  staffed  by 
30  volunteer  professional  psychologists. 
These  psychologists  supervise  approxi- 
mately 50  students  in  training  who  serve 
approximately  6  months  at  the  center. 
A  further  breakdown  of  the  services  pro- 
vided is  enclosed  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

One  of  the  startling  discoveries  related 
by  Dr.  Jerome  was  the  degree  of  aliena- 
tion of  these  youth.  Many  were  medically 
alienated  from  their  family  physician  or 
from  their  own  parents.  These  youth 
sought  service  at  the  clinic.  Also,  many 
parents  bring  their  own  children  to  the 
center.  That  is  a  significant  tribute  to 
the  need  that  the  center  fills. 

Since  the  hearings,  the  Children's 
Health  Center  has  received  financial 
assistance  to  continue  these  two  pro- 
grams. A  statement  explaining  that  fi- 
nancial award  in  more  detail  appears 
below. 

These  centers,  the  teenage  medical 
service  and  the  walk  in  counseling  center 
are  major  innovative  steps  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  specific  problems  facing 
youth.  They  deserve  encouragement  from 
elected  officials  and  require  broad  sup- 
port from  the  community.  They  are  ex- 
amples of  a  response  to  a  need  that  is 
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not  based  on  financial  incentives.  We 
should  look  at  the  motivation  of  the  lay- 
men and  professionals  who  donate  their 
time  and  expertise.  Ignoring  these 
motivations  may  cause  us  to  develop  a 
ssrstem  concerned  only  with  financial 
rewards. 

The  statement  follows : 

Childrkn's  Hxalth  Ckntik.  Inc. 

teenagk  medical  bervtcx 

Annual  report  for  1970 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work 
done  at  the  Teen-Age  Medical  Service,  2436 
Chicago  Avenue,  diirlng  the  year  of  1970. 
This  Is  a  cUnlc  stalled  with  voluntary  nurses 
and  physicians.  The  ages  of  patients  treated 
range  from  10  to  20  years  old.  There  U  a 
social  worker  available  every  evening  as  well 
as  psychological  counaellng  services  available 
every  evening. 

Area  of  residence 

Model  nelghbcarhood 705 

Other  neighborhood 862 

Suburbs  of  Minneapolis 646 

Out  of  city  and/or  State 247 

Total  patients  seen  in  1970 3,  762 

Patients  seen  In  January  1970 80 

Patients  seen  in  December  1970 423 

Patients  referred  by 

Friends   968 

Yea 549 

Schools,  organizations  and  agencies 504 

Reasons  why  seen 

Physical  exams  with  forms  to  fill  out 306 

Medical    patients 725 

QYN  patients 473 

Suspected  venereal  disease 63) 

Confirmed   venereal   disease 124 

Rechecked  venereal  disease  (Past  6  moe. 

only)    58 

Birth  control   Interviews    (Past   7   moe. 

only)    386 

Birth  control  ezama  (Past  7  mos.  only) ..  238 

Possible   pregnancy 682 

Confirmed  pregnancy. 382 

Major  Grants  to  Children's  Health  Center 
Broaden    Aid    to   Teenagers 

Two  grants  totaling  $132,930  have  been 
awarded  to  Children's  Health  Center,  Inc.  of 
Minneapolis  (CHC)  for  Its  satellite  clinics, 
the  Teen-Age  Medical  Service  and  affiliated 
Walk-In  Counseling  Center. 

A  grant  of  $72,460  was  awarded  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  develop  demonstration  projects  in  the 
two  clinics  for  the  health  care  of  teenagers. 
"The  money  Is  to  be  used  to  develop  a  more 
personalized  style  of  health  services  for  that 
group  of  teenagers  who  are  currently  not 
accepting  health  services  through  our  estab- 
lished Institutions,"  according  to  Dr.  Arnold 
S.  Anderson.  Principal  Executive  Officer  of 
Children's  Health  Center,  Inc. 

The  two  clinics  function  as  a  bridge  across 
the  "generation  gap"  and  the  developmental 
monies  from  this  grant  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  that  bridge. 

"Initially,  development  funds  will  be  used 
to  explore  means  of  re-establishing  family  in- 
volvement in  health  problems  of  "alienated" 
teenagers,  and  to  explore  the  use  of  consumer 
Inputs  from  the  teenagers  themselves  in  the 
management  of  the  operations,"  said  Dr. 
Anderson. 

Fifth  District  Representative  Donald  Fraser 
was  helpful  in  making  known  to  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  In  Washington,  D.C. 
the  unique  value  of  the  functions  of  the  two 
clinics. 

The  second  grant,  totaling  $60,470,  comes 
from  the  Oovemor's  Commission  on  Crime 
Prevention  and  Control  through  the  City  of 
Minneapolis.  It  will  enable  the  clinics  to  es- 
tablish a  project  to  evaluate  their  programs 
and  centers;  to  coordinate  their  activities:  to 
establish   liaison  with  criminal  Justice  and 
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health  agencies;  and  to  gather  data  on  the 
kinds  of  problems  they  see  and  treat.  The 
Information  will  be  made  available  to  othvt 
community  resources  and  to  college*  and  uni- 
versities for  use  In  training  social  workers, 
police  officers,  health  professionals,  etc. 

The  T^en-Age  M«dlc«a  Service  and  Walk-In 
Counseling  Center  operate  out  of  two  older 
hoiues  located  side  by  side  at  2425  and  2431 
Chicago  Avenue,  Minneapolis.  Opened  in  1969, 
the  Teen-Age  Clinic  has  treated  over  8,600 
youths  between  the  agee  of  10  and  30  free 
of  charg«.  Together,  both  clinics  have  seen 
over  11,000  patients. 

The  site  of  the  new  Children's  Health  Cen- 
ter building,  now  under  construction,  is  a 
half  block  south  of  the  free  clinics  at  26th 
and  Chicago  Avenue. 


U.S.  CHROME  ORE  SUPPLY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
the  U.S.  position  with  respect  to  its 
chrome  ore  supply  was  published  in  the 
Hopklnsville,  Ky.,  New  Era  of  August  28, 
1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Wrong  Direction," 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wrono  Debection 

Does  it  make  sense  that  a  nation  should 
be  dependent  upon  a  potential  enemy  to 
supply  a  material  which  would  be  needed 
In  case  of  armed  conflict? 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  the  Virginia  In- 
dependent doesn't  think  so,  but  he  seems 
to  be  having  a  hard  time  convincing  enough 
people  around  official  Washington  that  the 
old  cavalry  would  never  have  pxished  the 
Indians  out  of  the  West  if  the  Army  had  had 
to  wait  for  the  Redmen  to  sell  the  soldiers 
enought  arrows  to  wage  war. 

But  the  Virginia  senator  refuses  to  be 
discouraged  and  has  introduced  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States  as  a  free  nation.  Presumably 
the  Congress  will  get  around  to  taking  up 
the  Byrd  bill  when  the  recess  is  over  next 
month. 

Byrd's  bill  provides  simply  that  importa- 
tion of  strategic  materials  from  a  Free  World 
country  cannot  be  prohibited  so  long  as  im- 
ports of  the  same  commodities  are  permitted 
from  a  Communist  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  correct 
an  almost  Insane  situation  which  has  been 
permitted  to  develop  and  which  now  endan- 
gers America's  capacity  to  defend  herself  in 
case  of  Soviet  aggression.  This  Is  the  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  buy  chrome  ore,  vital 
to  defense  production,  from  Rhodesia,  and 
its  Increasing  reliance  upon  none  other  than 
Russia  for  this  strategic  material. 

The  United  States  refuses  to  trade  with 
Rhodesia  because  It  Is  ruled  by  a  minority 
government  and  allegedly  is  a  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace.  As  a  consequence,  the  U.S. 
now  bujrs  a  major  portion  of  its  chrome  ore 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  country  which  is 
ruled  by  a  brutal  ome-party  dictatorship  and 
constantly  instigates  threats  to  world  petLce. 

The  result  is  that  the  United  States  has 
made  its  defense  production  dependent  upon 
the  very  nation  we  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
fending ourselves  against.  Dep>endence  now  Is 
estimated  at  more  than  50  percent.  It  will 
go  higher  to  the  point  of  paralyzing  American 
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defenses  unless  our  elected  r^resentatlvee 
stir  themselves. 

Byrd's  legislation  would  have  the  effect  of 
reopening  trade  with  Rhodesia  and  easing 
the  Soviet  grip  on  America's  defenaee.  The 
issue  is  nothing  lees  than  our  survival  as  a 
free  and  Independent  nation,  but  official 
Washington  today  Is  so  caught  up  in  false 
hopes  of  peace  that  neither  the  administra- 
tion nor  Congress  wUl  act  unless  they  hear 
from  the  people. 

We  may  be  foolish  enoiigh  to  arm  the 
Soviets  in  case  a  shooting  war  gets  near,  but 
you  can  bet  the  Russians  wouldn't  do  tbs 
same  for  us. 
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doid>t  if  such  a  plan  succeeds  unless  there 
is  greater  incentive  to  workers  and  man- 
agem^it  alike  for  increased  productivity. 


PROSPERITY    AND    PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FELLY 

or   WASHZNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nation- 
wide response  to  President  Nixon's  wage- 
price  freeze  has  surprised  scnne  of  the 
previous  critics  of  his  economic  policies. 
In  the  first  month  following  the  Presi- 
dent's historic  speech  on  the  ecoiKHny, 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life  have  indi- 
cated newly  restored  confidence  in  the 
measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  end 
inflation  and  bring  prosperity  to  the  Na- 
tion. Meanwhile,  there  seems  to  be  a  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice,  and,  while  the  pro- 
gram, and  especially  the  wage-price 
freeze,  creates  some  inequities,  and,  in 
some  instances,  hardships,  the  reaction  of 
Americans  in  general  is  one  of  patriotic 
determination  to  do  their  part  toward 
making  the  freeze  work  voluntarily. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  look  back  at 
the  last  30  days  with  satisfaction  and 
now  turn  our  attention  to  a  phase  2  plan 
to  follow  the  90-day  freeze.  This  issue 
is  not  to  play  politics  with  the  presiden- 
tial election  next  year.  The  plan  to  pro- 
tect our  economy  involves  the  living 
standard  and  livelihood  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker  who  has  a  vital  stake  in  the 
stability  of  the  American  dollar  and  the 
ability  of  our  Nation  to  maintain  its  in- 
dustrial leadership  in  the  face  of  ever- 
growing foreign  competition. 

Economists  do  not  all  agree  as  to  the 
proper  and  fairest  solution.  However,  I 
venture  to  say  America  will  not  halt  its 
Infiatlon  and  restore  prosperity  until  in 
this  country  productiMi  per  man-hour  is 
tn  balance  with  the  cost  per  man-hour. 
Rising  costs  have  priced  U.S.  goods  out 
of  the  marketplace  both  abroad  and  at 
home  and  U.S.  capital  has  fied  to  foreign 
coimtries  to  meet  this  situation. 

I  do  not  blame  labor  for  seeking  more 
for  Its  services.  I  do  blame  management 
for  j^elding  on  wages  without  gaining  as- 
surances of  increased  production.  Col- 
lective bargaining  seems  to  be  failing 
and  the  strike  weapon  seems  neither  to 
benefit  the  worker  nor  management  but 
instead  penalizes  the  consumer  and  the 
public. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  see  it  today  this 
country  must  seek  alternatives  in  labor- 
management  relations  and  greater  pro- 
duction should  be  the  basis  of  increased 
wages  if  we  are  going  to  curb  infiation 
and  reduce  iwemployment. 

Congress  will  try  to  meet  the  economic 
crisis  with  a  new  tax  program,  but  I 


AMERICANS  WANT  TO  PRAY; 
CHURCHES  DO  NOT  WANT  THEM 
TO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOTTI8IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
people  of  America  want  their  children  to 
be  able  to  pray  In  school,  the  churches 
object,  claiming  this  would  "take  away 
religious  freedom." 

We  now  learn  that  208  of  the  218  re- 
quired Members  of  the  House  have  re- 
sponded to  public  opinion  and  the  out- 
pouring of  faith  from  the  people  and 
signed  the  discharge  petition  to  force 
a  House  vote  on  the  prayer  amendment 
that  would  restore  the  right  of  American 
schoolchildren  to  engage  in  nondenoml- 
natlonal  prayer,  a  right  that  all  Ameri- 
cans had  enjoyed  until  abrogated  by  judi- 
cial flat  in  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
of  1962  and  1963. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  principal  op- 
position to  such  a  prayer  petition  comes 
from  religious  groups  Including  the 
American  Baptist  Convention,  Baptist 
that  would  restore  the  right  of  American 
Baptist  Conference,  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  Episcopal  Church,  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  Church  of  the  Brethern, 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Unitarian-Univer- 
sallst  Association,  Churches  of  Christ, 
Mennonltes,  and  12  different  Jewish 
groups. 

I  Include  a  related  news  article  detail- 
ing this  paradox  tn  the  Record: 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  20,  1971] 
School  PRAm  Ficht  Rxkindlxd  in  House 
(By  Ronald  Sarro) 

The  long-smoldering  school  prayer  contro- 
versy has  been  rekindled  In  the  Hotise  and 
may  come  to  a  vote  soon. 

Few  members  anticipated  that  Rep.  Chal- 
mers P.  Wylle,  R-Ohlo,  wotUd  have  much 
success  when  he  filed  a  petition  April  1  to 
force  a  House  vote  on  the  Issue. 

But  at  the  close  of  House  business  last 
week,  208  of  the  218  members  required  had 
signed  the  petition,  and  It  ai^>eared  Wylle 
might  obtain  the  remaining  10  signatures. 

Opposing  religious  groups  have  Just 
launched  a  counter  campaign  to  get  Con- 
gressmen not  to  sign,  or  to  remove  their 
names  if  they  have  signed. 

At  issue  is  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  locked  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  years.  Wylie's  petition  would  force 
the  committee  to  release  the  amendment  for 
a  House  vote. 

Supporters  say  the  amendment  would  put 
prayer  back  In  the  classrooms  and  overcome 
1963  and  1963  Supreme  Court  decisions  ban- 
ning organized  prayer  In  public  schools. 

Opponents  say  the  amendment  actually 
would  take  away  individual  religious  free- 
dom.  A  committee  of  38  national  religious 
leaders  and  organizations  urged  Congress 
Friday  to  reject  the  amendment. 

Support  for  a  vote  In  the  House  has  been 
building  steadily,  mainly  because  of  the 
lobbying  efforts  of  Mrs.  Ben  Ruhlln  of  Cuya- 
hoga, Oblo,  and  ber  30-member  Prayer  Cam* 
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paign  Committee.  They  have  lobbied  both  In 
Washington  and  In  home  congressional  dis- 
tricts for  signatures  on  the  discharge  peti- 
tion. 

Wylle  says  public  petitions  bearing  man 
than  100,000  names  stimulated  him  to  take 
up  the  school  prayer  fight,  which  previously 
had  been  led  by  the  late  Sen.  Everett  U. 
Dlrksen,  R-IU. 

WyUe  is  critical  of  the  Judiciary  Oommlt- 
tee,  which  decided  against  any  action  after 
extensive  hearings  on  the  prayer  Issue  In 
1964,  for  refusing  to  bring  the  Issue  to  the 
House  for  a  vote. 

Wylle  says,  "Every  public  opinion  indicator 
shows  that  (a  school  prayer  amendment)  has 
been  continuously  supported  by  an  over- 
whelming percentage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

The  Rev.  Robert  O.  Howes,  an  associate 
professor  at  Catholic  University  and  national 
coordinator  of  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer, 
says  a  poll  earlier  this  year  by  Opinion  Re- 
search of  Princeton,  N.J.,  indicated  80  per- 
cent of  the  nation  favors  the  return  of  school 
prayer. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  chairman.  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler,  D-N.T.,  says  It  carefully  con- 
sidered In  1964  all  of  the  proposals  for  prayer 
amendments.  Including  Wylie's  language, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  It  would  be 
highly  dangerous  to  tamper  with  religious 
freedom  under  the  Constitution. 

Wylie's  proposed  amendment  says:  "Noth- 
ing contained  In  this  Oonstitutloti  shall 
abridge  the  right  of  persons  lawfiUly  assem- 
bled. In  any  public  building  which  is  sup- 
ported m  whole  or  in  part  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds,  to  participate  m 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer." 

Celler  and  others  have  attacked  the  spe- 
cific language,  particularly  the  term  "non- 
denonmlnatlonal  prayer."  One  opponent 
contends  such  a  prayer  oould  only  begin 
with  the  words,  "To  whom  It  may  concern." 

The  petition  opposing  the  amendment  was 
sent  to  Congress  last  week  by  religious  groups 
including  the  American  Baptist  Convention, 
Baptist  General  Conferenoe,  Ncwth  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Conference,  the  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  Eplsct^al  Church,  United  Method- 
ist Church,  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Luth- 
eran Church  in  America,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Unitarian -UnlversaUst  Association, 
Churches  of  Ctirlst,  Chivch  of  the  Brethren, 
Mennonltes,  and  12  different  Jewish  groups. 

"We  express  the  long-standing  official  po- 
sition of  the  nation's  religious  faiths  which 
affirm  the  adequacy  of  the  First  Amendment 
to  protect  religloxis  Interest  and  to  Insure  re- 
ligious rights,"  the  petition  said. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  wrong- 
fully allow  government  to  determine  both 
the  place  and  content  of  prayu-,  they  added. 

They  added  that  "we  affirm  the  right  of 
school  children  or  any  other  segment  of  the 
population  to  engage  voluntarily  in  their 
own  prayers  without  government  authoriza- 
tion or  sufwrvislon.  This  right  Is  adequately 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment  as  it  now 
stands." 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  POLICEMAN 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TXNNKSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentiy 
the  members  of  the  Johnson  City,  Tenn.. 
police  department  were  presented  with 
the  First  Union  of  Policemen  Chsu-ter  in 
the  State  of  Teimessee.  In  honor  of  these 
fine  members  and  the  law  enforcement 
profession,  Mr.  U.  S.  "Steve"  Nelson  au- 
thored a  special  poem  entiUed  "Tribute 
to  a  Policeman." 
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Mr.  Nelson  1b  a  young  man  who  Is  ac- 
tive in  civic  affadrs  related  to  young 
people  and  public  education.  A  native  of 
Brwln,  Tenn.,  he  serves  as  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Johnson  City  Pre8s-CluY)nicle,  in 
addition  to  being  director  of  public  in- 
formation for  the  Siillivan  Central  High 
School.  Blountville,  Tenn. 

He  attended  Steed  College  and  East 
Tennessee  State  University,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  and  often  assists  in  projects 
at  local  high  schools,  civic,  and  religious 
organizations. 

He  was  awarded  the  1969  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  by  the  Free- 
dom's Foundation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
and  he  has  received  numerous  other 
awards. 

The  members  of  the  law  enforcement 
profession  are  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  their  dedication  and  devotion  to  the 
well-being  of  all  Americans.  Mr.  Nelson's 
tribute  is  excellent,  and  I  feel  it  Is  a  very 
fitting  tribute  to  this  profession.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  make  it  available  to  readers  of 
theRxcoKO: 

TXIBTrrX    TO    A    POUCXMAN 

(By  U.  S.  "Steve"  Nelaon) 

His  Is  a  noble  profeaslon,  an  honorable  pro- 
fession. 

The  dignity  of  his  profeaalon  Is  surpassed 
only  by  a  sincere  dedication  to  duty. 

Caution  is  his  unwritten,  unbreakable  law 
of  BuiTlTal.  and  Justice  Is  the  only 
yardstick  with  which  he  can  measure 
his  actions. 

His  Is  an  awesome  position  of  power. 

A.  decision,  made  In  a  q>llt-second  of  Jiistlce 
and  Judgement  can  open  the  door  of 
opportunity  for  a  productive  life,  or. 
It  can  slowly  and  surely  close  that 
door,  ending  that  life  Itself. 

His  Is  a  continual  effort  of  understanding, 
but  compronUse  Is  the  cardinal  viola- 
tion of  his  oath. 

His  first  rule  Is  to  respect,  but  his  due  Is  to 
be  respected  by  those  whom  he  may 
serve. 

His  service  knows  all  hours  of  the  clock. 
And  his  vigllence  finds  Its  conclusion  only  In 
the  exhaustion  of  a  total  effort. 

His  effort  Is  limited  only  by  the  demands 
placed  upon  him  by  those  who  request 
his  services. 

His  mission  Is  destruction — Destruction  of 
those  forces  which  would  undo  our 
civil  way.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
his  Is  a  mission  which  demands  the 
building  of  a  stronger  force,  free  from 
any  and  all  political  manlpxilatlon. 

The  tool  of  his  mission  are  Ideals  of  con- 
structive pvupose,  and  nothing  less 
than  total  commitment  to  his  purpose 
will  suffice  if  his  mission  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

He  Is  a  servant  of  destiny. 

His  presence  insures  the  continuation  of 
Justice  and  protection. 

His  absence  Is  the  guarantee  of  chaos,  con- 
fusion and  less  than  desirable  condi- 
tions for  the  society  in  which  we  live. 

He  is  not  the  toy  of  selected  officials. 
Nor  la  he  to  be  abused,  misunderstood,  dis- 
respected, nor  taken  for  granted. 

His  appointment  to  his  office  demands  grati- 
tude and  respect  as  our  citadel  of  se- 
curity and  our  first  line  of  civil  de- 
fense. 

His  satisfaction  In  his  service  and  knowledge 
of  a  job  well  done,  places  him  far  above 
the  judgment  by  any  of  us  whom  he  so 
faithfully  serves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UJ7.  AMBASSADOR  OEOROE  BUSH 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  iLLXNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer colleague  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
George  Bush,  has  made  an  excellent  im- 
pression on  the  international  commimity 
in  New  York  City  In  his  new  role  as  UjB. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  This 
is  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress who  became  familiar  with  his  en- 
gaging personality  and  the  energetic  way 
in  which  he  went  about  discharging  the 
responsibilities  of  his  office.  As  the  Ulf. 
General  Assembly  opens  another  session 
I  believe  we  can  all  be  satisfied  that  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  well 
represented  by  George  Bush. 

The  following  profile  of  George  Bush 
by  Associated  Press  UU.  Correspondent 
William  L.  Ryan  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  September  19: 

UjB.  Knvot 
(By  Wmiam  L.  Ryan) 

Uniik)  Nations,  N.Y. — The  way  he  tackles 
diplomacy.  Ambassador  Oeorge  Bush  doesn't 
reaUy  have  to  be  an  athlete  in  top  condition. 
But  it  helps. 

The  former  Navy  flier  who  will  pilot  VS. 
policy  through  the  UJ*.  session  starting  this 
week  finds  that  a  16-hour  working  day  has 
become  more  rule  than  exception. 

Evidently  he  thrives  on  it.  His  enthusiasm 
for  the  job  seems  to  have  Infected  his  entire 
staff  at  the  la-story  U.S.  mission  building 
across  the  street  from  the  UJT.  complex. 

The  session  opening  Tuesday  will,  among 
other  things,  consider  the  complex  question 
of  China's  representation.  In  his  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appearance  as  ambassador. 
Bush  has  a  tough  assignment:  to  champion 
President  Nixon's  "two-Chlnaa"  policy,  which 
both  Red  China  and  the  Nationalists  on  Tai- 
wan reject. 

How  wUl  It  work  out?  Bush  says  that  if 
the  two-Chinas  policy  does  not  succeed,  it 
will  not  be  for  lack  of  trying  on  his  part. 

"Some  people  are  saying  the  United  States 
isn't  really  trying  very  hard  to  keep  Taiwan 
in,  but  if  that's  so,  nobody's  told  me  about 
It,"  he  says. 

Bush's  remarks  to  an  interviewer  suggested 
two  outstanding  traits:  loyalty  and  irrepres- 
sible optimism.  He  is  loyal — some  say  to  a 
fault — to  President  Nixon  and  frequently 
quotes  him  In  conversation.  And  his  person- 
ality is  such  that  pessimism  for  Bush  would 
seem  next  to  Impossible. 

George  Herbert  Walker  B\i8h,  47  years  old, 
is  a  self-made  Texas  oil  millionaire.  He  had 
been  transplanted  to  Texas,  however,  from 
New  England,  and  he  combines  shrewd  Yan- 
kee humor  with  Texas  affabUity. 

As  a  Republican  congressman  from  Texas, 
Bush  once  was  considered  a  strong  possibility 
for  the  1973  Senate  race.  He  still  looks  to 
some  Republicans  like  a  prospective  answer 
to  the  Democrats'  acquisition  of  New  York's 
Mayor  John  Lindsay. 

VOTX    GETTXB 

He  has  the  engaging  manner  of  a  natuxal- 
born  vote-getter. 

"I  sure  wish  he  was  a  Democrat,"  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  was  once  heard  to  murmur  wist- 
fully. 

President  Nixon  noted  the  potential  in  a 
bantering  way  last  February  when  Bush  was 
sworn  as  ambassador.  Nixon  recalled  how 
President  V^lUiam  McKlnley  had  lost  an  Ohio 
race  and  gone  on  to  become  president,  "but 
rm  not  suggesting  what  office  you  should 
seek  and  at  what  time." 

What  about  political  aspirations  as  of  now? 
Buab  grinned. 
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"In  this  job  I  am  not  a  political  peiaon. 
I  cant  be.  You  cant  indulge  in  political  par- 
tisanship in  this  job.  If  you  aakad  me  could 
I  conjure  up  a  set  of  facts  invcflved  In  the 
elective  political  process,  I  would  have  to  ad- 
mit that,  yes,  I  am  stlU  a  political  animal 
and  keep  my  interest  in  elective  poUtics.  But 
there's  no  time  here  to  think  of  such  things. 

"As  a  cabinet  member,  of  course  I  keep 
up  with  domestic  affairs  and  would  be  pre- 
pared to  dlacuas  domestic  and  international 
Issues.  But  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  poli- 
cies President  Nixon  Is  embarked  on  now  in 
the  UtLlted  Nations,  and  he  Is  entitled  to  total 
advocacy  hare." 

The  President  gets  it;  Bush  does  not  tpvn 
himself. 

The  ambassador  rises  at  about  7  and 
■witches  to  a  news  program  which  takes  ez- 
acUy  12  minutes.  That's  how  long  Bush  stays 
on  his  exercyde. 

"The  exercycle  session  is  boring.  Nobody 
wins,  nobody  loses,  no  competition,  and  I 
hate  every  minute  of  It,  but  I  feel  I  ought 
to  do  It.  I  dont  ever  eat  much  breakfast  and 
I  leave  my  apartment  at  the  Waldorf  about 
8,  to  be  driven  to  the  mission.  I  get  here 
every  morning  about  8:10." 

The  ambassador's  11th  floor  office  oom- 
mands  a  view  of  the  UJ*.  conq>lez.  The  walls 
have  photographs  of  the  President,  tUm  pres- 
ident and  secretary  of  state,  the  UJB.  astro- 
nauts on  the  moon  and  various  Bush  family 
scenes.  On  a  table  near  a  window  is  a  bust  of 
Abrahun  Lincoln,  and  near  the  desk  is  an  old 
globe  on  a  stand,  which  Bush  calls  "the 
antique." 

For  an  informal  conversation,  Rush  aban- 
dons his  desk  and  seats  himself  in  an  easy 
cliair.  Recently  back  from  a  stay  at  a  vacation 
retreat  in  Maine,  he  looks  tanned  and  re- 
laxed. But  as  he  talks,  the  relaxed  manner 
fails  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  bundle  of 
energy.  Glasses  pushed  back  on  his  head,  he 
pops  out  of  his  chair,  reaches  the  desk  In  a 
couple  of  long  strides  and  fishes  out  his  ap- 
pointment calendar. 

"First  thing  in  the  morning,  my  secretary, 
Mrs.  Aleene  Smith,  brings  me  the  morning's 
telegrams  to  read  and  I  have  a  session  with 
my  executive  assistant,  Tom  Lias." 

He  thumbs  the  desk  calendar  and  chooeee 
a  typical  day.  It  Includes  the  morning  staff 
meeting,  appointment  after  appointment 
with  ambassadors  and  XSH.  officials,  luncheon 
engagement,  receptions  in  the  evening,  and  a 
formal  dinner.  Invariably  at  least  one  dinner 
and  one  reception  must  be  attended.  Some- 
times two  or  three  diplomatic  receptions  oc- 
cur on  the  same  day  and  he  must  make  all  of 
them.  He  regards  that  as  devotion  "above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

"I  try  to  get  to  bed  by  11 :30  if  possible,  but 
often  my  calendar  Is  so  filled  that  I  fall 
behind  In  my  work  and  have  to  take  It 
home  with  me." 

He  travels  frequently  to  Washington  for 
Cabinet  meetings  and  other  chores,  to  say 
nothing  of  speaking  engagements  around  the 
country.  So  it  helps  to  be  physically  fit. 

Bush  was  born  June  12,  1924  at  Milton, 
Mass.  His  father  Is  Preecott  S.  Bush,  an  in- 
vestment banker  who  served  as  U.S.  senator 
from  Connecticut  in  1963-62.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  George  Herbert  Walker, 
donor  of  the  International  golf  trophy,  the 
Walker  Cup. 

Bush's  family  moved  to  Greenwich,  Conn., 
the  year  he  was  born.  The  ambassador  re- 
members with  a  trace  of  awe  the  Imposing 
figure  of  his  tall  and  handsome  father  pre- 
siding as  moderator  over  Greenwich's  town 
meeting. 

Bush  still  was  in  prep  school  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbcr. 

On  the  day  be  turned  18  he  enlisted  In  the 
Navy,  and  before  he  was  19  had  his  com- 
mission and  wings  as  a  Navy  pilot.  He  flew 
torpedo  bombers  from  a  carrier  In  the  Pacific 
and  was  shot  down  off  the  Bonln  Islands. 
LuckUy,  he  spotted  a  UJ3.  submarine  and 
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swam  tat  it:  "I  set  a  new  record  for  free 
style." 

Bush  left  the  Navy  as  a  junior  grade  lieu- 
tenant in  1948,  with  a  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  and  three  air  medals.  He  completed  his 
education,  emerging  from  Yale  in  1948  as  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  an  economics  degree. 
With  his  bride  of  1944,  the  former  Barbara 
Pierce  of  Rye,  N.Y.,  he  headed  for  Texas, 
made  Houston  his  home  and  entered  the  oil- 
field supply  business.  Eventually  he  founded 
Zapata  Petroleum  Corp.,  an  international 
drilling  contract  firm  and  Zapata  Offshore  Co. 

HOUSX   RACES 

The  "political  animal"  in  him  would  not 
be  denied.  He  ran  unsuccessfiilly  in  1966  and 
1968  for  Congress  from  Texas.  7th  District. 
He  was  critical  of  rockbound  Republican  con- 
servatives, feeling  that  the  party  should  be 
dynamic  and  not  frightened  of  change. 

"Would  you  consider  yourself  a  sort  of 
liberal   conservative?"   he   was   asked. 

"People  in  Texas  used  to  ask  me  that  in 
the  campaigns,"  he  replied.  "Some  even  called 
me  a  right-wing  reactionary.  I  like  to  think 
of  myself  as  a  pragmatist,  but  I  have  learned 
to  defy  being  labeled.  I  don't  object,  particu- 
larly, but  I  feel  labels  mean  different  things 
to  different  people,  and  It's  impossible  to 
make  them  objective.  What  I  can  say  Is  that 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  President.  If 
you  tell  me  what  he  is,  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  am. 

"I  exercise  some  discretion,  of  course,  but 
I  would  not  exercise  any  that  would  conflict 
with  the  President's  policies.  If  I  did  find 
myself  in  conflict  with  them,  my  conscience 
would  dictate  ttiat  I  get  out.  If  I  couldn't 
support  the  President's  policies  with  en- 
thusiasm, vigor  and  energy,  then  the  United 
States  and  Its  President  would  be  under- 
represented  here." 

As  ambassador,  Bush  must  entertain  ex- 
tensively at  his  Waldorf  Hotel  suite,  but  the 
Bushes  always  have  been  enthusiastic  hosts. 

"Barbara  likes  It,"  he  says.  "We  like  peo- 
ple. We  have  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  mu- 
tual respect  when  we  deal  with  the  various 
ambassadors." 

In  those  encounters  he  likes  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  informal  and  avoid  an  atmos- 
phere of  "diplomatic  stuffiness.  There's  a 
place  for  protocol,"  he  said,  'but  it  can  be 
overdone." 

As  ambassador.  Bush  cheerfully  admits  his 
lack  of  a  diplomatic  background,  but  feels 
any  critics  on  that  score  should  withhold 
judgment  until  his  first  U.N.  assembly  ses- 
sion ends  In  December.  He  admits  he  tias 
changed  his  mind  on  some  things,  including 
the  China  question.  Seven  years  ago  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  If  Peking  ever  should 
be  voted  into  the  United  Nations  the  United 
States  should  get  out. 

"That  was  1964,  a  long  time  ago,"  he  ob- 
serves. "There's  been  an  awful  lot  changed 
since  ...  A  person  who  is  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit that  changes  have  taken  place  is  out  of 
things  these  days.  President  Nixon  Is  not 
being  naive  In  his  China  policy.  He  is  recog- 
nizing the  realities  of  today,  not  the  real- 
ities of  seven  years  ago." 

Bush  approaches  his  job  frcKn  the  stand- 
point that  his  first  duty  is  to  bis  own  coun- 
try. 

"If  I  became  an  international  civil  servant, 
that  would  be  wrong.  What  is  going  to  make 
the  United  Nations  stronger  is  its  function 
as  a  melting  pot  for  different  viewpoints. 
The  United  States  should  be  strongly  repre- 
sented and  we  should  try  to  bring  out  what's 
good  about  our  country,  be  prepared  to 
stand  up  in  behalf  of  our  country  when- 
ever necessary." 

At  the  same  time  he  Is  an  eager  salesman 
for  the  U.N.  Ideal.  He  wants  to  stimulate  In- 
terest in  it  around  the  world,  possibly  by 
means  of  a  U.N.  session  once  in  a  while  in 
another  country. 

"For  example,  let's  see   what  happens  If 
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a  U.N.  session  la  held  in  a  Communist  bloc 
country.  Why  not  let  others  see  what  the 
problems  are,  what  it  means?  It  could  re- 
vitalize the  whole  organization.  The  costs 
would  be  high,  but  if  the  Olympic  games,  for 
instance,  can  be  taken  to  Tokyo,  why  not 
the  United  Nations  to  another  country?" 


CHRISTINE  VAUkJY— AESTHE- 
TOLOGY  PIONEER 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  ICASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  IS)eaker,  we  are  all 
aware  that  the  very  foimdation  of  our 
Nation's  history  is  anchored  to  the  prom- 
ise of  new  beginnings  and  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  people  irom  other  lands. 
The  pages  of  our  history  books  are  rich 
in  reminders  of  the  contributions  made 
to  the  strength  and  character  of  Amer- 
ica by  immigrants  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, but  it  becomes  too  easy  amid  to- 
day's whirl  of  national  and  international 
controversy  to  overlook  more  recent  in- 
spiring examples  of  this  basic  human 
right. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  Congress,  the  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  to  our  Nation 
that  have  been  made  by  a  most  remark- 
able woman,  Mrs.  CThristine  Valmy.  Bom 
and  educated  in  Rumania,  Mrs.  Vahny 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1961,  as  a 
pioneer  in  her  chosen  field  of  aesthetol- 
ogy — skin  care — and  cosmetology,  and 
during  the  past  10  years,  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  her  field  as  an  honored 
profession  in  this  coimtry. 

In  doing  so,  she  has  gained  the  liighest 
respect  and  admiration  of  her  worldwide 
colleagues,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  and  has  made  numerous  con- 
tributions to  this  country's  structure  and 
image,  both  here  and  abroad. 

Her  contributions  to  education  in 
America  have  been  realized  through  the 
creation  of  the  first  school  for  skin  care 
specialists  in  the  United  States,  the 
Christine  Valmy  School  for  Aestheticians 
in  New  York  City.  Licensed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York — Educa- 
tion Department — the  school  offers  in- 
depth  training  in  the  latest  techniques, 
theories,  and  methods  of  scientific  skin 
care,  and  the  entire  curriculum  was  de- 
vised by  Mrs.  Valmy.  She  has,  in  effect, 
created  a  new,  exciting  avenue  of  careers 
for  the  young  people  of  America,  and  al- 
ready hundreds  of  her  graduates  are 
building  enterprising  careers  at  their  own 
skin  care  salons  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  same  way,  Mrs.  Valmy  has  cre- 
ated a  much  needed  new  outlet  for  many 
of  the  Nation's  unemployed,  who  have 
retrained  and  attained  new  skills  at  her 
school,  and  then  gone  out  to  take  their 
place  among  the  productive  work  force 
in  America.  She  has  further  assured  these 
people  of  continued  employment,  and  in 
fact  heightened  the  dimensions  of  this 
new  Job  market,  by  striving  to  educate 
the  American  pubUc  to  the  importance 
of  perscmal  hyglme  through  proper  skin 
care,  to  the  point  where  there  is  an  in- 
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creasing  demand  for  skin  care  salons 
across  the  country. 

Her  success  in  this  venture  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  her  colleagues 
around  the  world  and  has  attracted  other 
aestheticians  and  cosmetologists  to 
America.  She  has  organized  this  group 
into  the  American  Association  of  Aesthe- 
ticians, which  she  serves  as  president,  and 
represents  them  as  president  of  the 
Friends  of  the  International  Committee 
of  Aesthetics  and  Cosmetcdogy,  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  In  holding  these  offices,  she 
has  heightened  our  Nation's  image 
throughout  the  world  and  provided  a 
shining  example  of  the  opportunities 
available  here  through  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

She  broiight  further  honor  on  herself 
and  America  in  1968  by  receiving  the 
highest  honorary  award  ever  presented 
to  an  Americsm  citizen  in  her  profession. 
This  award  was  presented  by  the  Eighth 
French  National  Congress  of  Aesthetics 
and  Cosmetology  in  Paris  for  special 
merit  in  promoting  esthetics  in  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  Valmy  has  also  served  America  as 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Jersey  City  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women  in  New  Jersey,  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  Nation.  By  working  person- 
ally with  many  of  the  girls  at  the  center, 
smd  advising  on  the  center's  curriculum 
of  beauty  and  fashion  training,  she  has 
helped  avert  msuiy  dead  end  careers,  and 
turned  many  potential  social  misfits  into 
concerned  and  productive  citizen^  of 
their  community. 

All  of  Mrs.  Valmy's  achievements  will 
be  culminated  in  August  1972  when  the 
American  Association  of  Aestheticians 
plays  host  to  the  26th  International  Con- 
gress of  the  International  Committee  of 
Aesthetics  and  Cosmetology  in  New  York 
City.  It  \a  through  her  efforts  alone  that 
the  American  Association  of  Aestheti- 
cians was  able  to  attract  the  over  2,500 
members  of  the  committee,  representing 
all  Europe,  South  America.  Africa,  and 
the  Orient  to  America,  arrange  their  itin- 
erary, and  act  as  good  will  ambassador 
for  this  country  in  welcoming  these  vis- 
itors. I  have  no  doubts  that  every  one  of 
them  will  leave  with  the  highest  regard 
and  respect  for  American  society  and  our 
democratic  way  of  life,  and  will  carry 
this  image  back  to  their  coimtrles  of 
origin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Mrs.  Christine 
Valmy  deserves  special  recognition  for 
her  service  to  America,  and  for  exem- 
plifying our  basic  tenets  of  free  enter- 
prise, unlimited  opportunity,  and  democ- 
racy to  the  entire  world. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Commuiust  North  Vietnam  is  sadiB- 
tically  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS: 
A  NEW  CHALLENGE 


SFKECH    or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  ccHivenes  today  and 
I  would  like  very  much  to  salute  UJJ. 
officials  and  offer  my  continued  support 
in  their  daily  deliberations  in  the  quest 
for  peace  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  in  the  past  experienced  many 
anxious  days  for  mankind  and  the  United 
Nations  has,  by  accepting  its  responsi- 
bility, helped  reduce  the  tensions,  and 
ease  the  frustration.  Today  we  are  stUl 
somewhat  shadowed  by  past  crises,  but 
we  are  surrounded  with  rising  hope. 

Never  before  has  man  had  such  ca- 
pacity to  control  his  environment,  to 
overcome  his  hunger  and  thirst,  to  con- 
quer poverty  and  disease  and  put  an 
end  to  human  misery. 

It  is  with  these  goals  in  mind  that  I 
see  an  overriding  need  for  world  or- 
ganization. To  accomplish  this  necessi- 
tates the  long  overdue  restructuring  and 
strengthening  of  the  UJ?.  Charter. 

The  UJJ.  Charter  was  formulated  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  and  no  longer 
meets  the  needs  of  our  changing  world. 
If  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  effective, 
certain  reforms  must  be  made. 

The  gap  between  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions is  expanding.  Elements  of  mis- 
trust and  fear  accompsmy  this  situation 
and  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  na- 
tions to  work  together.  Each  nation  is 
becoming  increasingly  protective  so  that 
she  may  ward  off  any  encroachments  on 
her  sovereignty. 

The  United  Nations  has  during  the 
past  decade  made  a  niunber  of  solid 
achievements.  The  decade  of  the  1970's 
has  been  declared  as  a  disarmament 
decade.  A  Treaty  on  Principles  Govern- 
ing the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Ex- 
ploration and  the  Use  of  Outer  Space 
has  been  unanimously  acclaimed.  An- 
other concern  to  the  United  Nations  has 
been  the  development  of  the  seabed  and 
ocean  floor.  The  General  Assembly  has 
urged  aU  States  and  organizations  to 
help  the  oppressed  people  of  South 
Africa  against  the  policies  of  apartheid. 

The  General  Assembly  designated  the 
1960's  as  Ihe  United  Nations  develop- 
ment decade  and  now  in  1971,  the  United 
Nations  second  development  decade  is 
in  process.  It  has  launched  an  imprece- 
dented  effort  to  raise  living  standards  in 
the  less  developed  countries  and  to  in- 
sure the  maximum  use  of  natural  and 
human  resources. 

The  promotion  of  human  rights  and 
the  elimination  of  racial  discrimination 
are  of  utmott  importance  to  the  United 
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Nations.  And,  it  has  also  speeded  the 
process  of  decolonization  and  eased  the 
transition  to  Independence  for  over  a 
billion  people. 

We  should  not  only  allow  ourselves  to 
celebrate  the  achievements  of  the  past 
but  we  should  strive  for  renewal  and 
reform  so  that  we  can  continue  to  meet 
the  future  problems  of  mankind. 

The  task  of  building  peace  and  a  bet- 
ter world  for  all  lies  with  every  nation's 
leaders  and  none  can  remain  uncom- 
mitted. 


September  21,  1971 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Mary 
Mantis  testified  before  the  recently  con- 
cluded Minneapolis  health  hearings  on 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  for  our  mis- 
use of  our  environment.  As  Mrs.  Mantis 
so  aptly  demonstrates  in  her  prepared 
comments  which  follow,  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  is  staggering,  about  $35 
billion  a  year.  She  also  points  out  in  her 
remarks  that  even  though  the  fertility 
rate  is  declining,  demands  for  power, 
fuel,  consumer  goods,  and  services  are 
rising.  In  1950  the  fertility  rate  for  all 
women  of  child-bearing  age  in  the  United 
States  was  3.35  per  thousand;  in  1960  it 
was  2.78  per  thousand,  and  in  1970  it  was 
2.45  per  thousand.  I  commend  the  very 
important  remarks  of  Mrs.  Mantis  to  all 
my  colleagues: 

High  Medical  Costs  Due  to  the 
Environment 

First  I  would  like  to  commend  Congress- 
man Fraser  for  Introducing  a  Health  Package 
Bill  that  is  deaigned  to  serve  all  the  fjeople. 
However,  my  statement  does  not  intend  to 
support  or  oppose  the  coet  of  medical  bill* 
but  simply  to  bring  to  your  attention  that 
we,  the  people,  are  partly  responsible  for  this 
outcome. 

Even  though  the  birth  rate  Is  decreasing 
In  this  country,  the  per  capita  demands  for 
power,  fuel,  consumer  goods,  and  services 
continue  to  rise  dramatically.  As  a  result 
we  have  many  and  varied  ills. 

Dr.  Paul  Kotln.  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Science, 
spoke  before  the  17th  Biological  Sciences, 
said  that  man's  misuse  of  the  environment 
Is  costing  the  Americans  35  billion  dollars  a 
ye&r.  This  loss  would  not  be  tolerated  If  it 
were  not  hidden  by  steady  increases  In  the 
over-all  cost  of  health  services.  He  said  that 
the  nation's  total  bill  for  health  services  is 
now  (Oct.  6.)  about  70  billion  a  year,  and 
that  7  billion  of  this  goes  for  treating  Ill- 
nesses resulting  from  the  environment. 
Americans  lose  25  billion  dollars  a  year  addi- 
tionally through  missed  wages  and  services 
attributable  to  environmentally  caused  ill- 
nesses. 

Of  all  pollution,  air  may  be  the  meet  seri- 
ous, because  It  has  direct  Impact  upon  our 
hesilth.  There  are  two  kinds  of  air  pollution: 
First  one  is  made  up  of  smoke  containing  sul- 
fur dioxide,  and  the  other  chemical  sub- 
stances from  Industry  and  power  producUoc. 
The  second  is  the  photochemical  pollution 
for  which  the  automobile  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible. The  director  of  the  air  pollution 
control  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  said  that 
13  ppm  (parts  per  mllUon)  of  carbon  monox- 
ide has  been  measured  in  the  streets  of  Chi- 


00^  and  Philadelphia.  Even  though  12  ppm 
is  not  enough  carbon  monoxide  to  cauae 
death,  many  scientists  believe  that  the  steady 
exposure  to  the  above  levels  do  cause  many 
physical  and  mental  illnesses.  The  danger 
level  is  exceeded  from  30  to  50%  of  the  time 
in  those  two  cities  and  40 'o  in  Los  Angeles. 
According  to  Dr.  Steward,  former  U.S.  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  "there  is  little  doubt  that  air 
pollution  is  a  contributing  factor  to  the  ris- 
ing Incidence  of  chronic  respiratory  disease, 
lung  cancer,  emphysema,  chronic  jronchitls. 
and  asthma." 

Union  Carbide  has  a  plant  In  Alloy,  W.  Va., 
that  disperses  28,000  tons  of  black  smoke  and 
dust  particles  each  year.  Mr.  Nader  accuses 
the  company  of  spreading  ptolsons  and  bring- 
ing threat  of  early  death  and  diseases  to  the 
228.000  people  of  this  industrial  and  coal 
mining  valley.  The  smoke  is  so  thick  that  It 
blacks  out  the  sun.  I  think  there  is  a  suit 
brought  against  Union  Carbide  by  the  local 
residents. 

Each  year  700  million  lbs.  of  lead  Is  used 
In  high  octame  motor  fuel,  and  the  lead  Im- 
pairs the  function  of  the  blood,  kidneys,  and 
the  central  nervous  system,  and  leads  to 
heart  disease.  Asbestos  dust  is  known  aa  a 
cause  of  cancer,  especially  among  people  who 
work  with  the  material.  Autopsies  of  HOC 
people  in  three  cities  showed  that  25°'-  had 
asbestos  dust  lodged  In  their  lungs.  Dust 
burnt  off  auto  brake  linings  by  friction  may 
be  a  health  hazard  to  a  fourth  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Dr.  Kotin  said  that  a  health  policy  based  on 
preventive  measures  including  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  more  healthful  environment  was 
the  only  adequate  solution  to  the  problem. 

Health  costs  oould  be  reduced  substantially 
If  future  legislation  Includes  enforcement 
provisions  for  controlling  pollutants. 


ROSWELL   PARK    INSTITUTE    HEAD 
SUPPORTS  CANCER  BILL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  and 
related  legislation. 

At  today's  hearing,  chaired  by  our  col- 
league from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  ,  testi- 
mony was  heard  from  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Mur- 
phy, director  of  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute,  located  in  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Roswell  Park  is  the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  largest  cancer  institutes  in  the  world, 
receiving  financial  support  from  New 
York  State,  as  well  as  from  Federal  and 
private  fimds. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Act  which  was  introduced  earlier 
in  the  session  and  I  am  familiar  with 
S.  1828  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

I  support  the  Senate  measure,  but  I 
recognize  that  questions  have  been  raised 
by  the  House  subcommittee  which  open 
the  pos.sibility  that  the  legislation  can  be 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  current  series 
of  hearings. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  announcement 
by  Chairman  Rogers  and  a  distinguished 
member  of  hi.s  subcommittee,  the  Honor- 
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able  James  F.  Hastings,  my  neighbor 
from  western  New  York,  on  plans  for 
a  hearing  by  the  suboommittoe  at  Ros- 
well Park  Institute  next  month. 

Roswell  Park  Is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  cancer  research  facility  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  subcommittee  can 
benefit  greatly  from  a  visit  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  hear  testimony  from  ex- 
perts in  the  field. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
improving  the  budgetary  control  and  the 
access  to  funds  for  cancer  research. 
There  also  is  need  for  speeding-up  and 
improving  the  system  for  handling 
grants. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  Dr. 
Murphy's  statement  before  the  subcom- 
mittee today: 

Statkment  or  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murprt,  Direc- 
tor, Roswell   Park   Memorial  iNsnrtJTE. 

BurrALO,  N.Y.,  Before  the  House  Subcxjm- 

MiTTEE  on  Public   Health   and  Environ- 
ment 

The  proposal  of  a  greatly  expanded  cancer 
research  program  based  upon  the  expert  ad- 
vice of  large  numbers  of  scientific  and  medi- 
cal leaders  throughout  the  United  States 
has  presented  convincing  evidence  to  many 
that  recent  scientific  advances  and  research 
developments  are  sufficiently  promising  to 
merit  a  national  major  commitment  to  a 
Conquest  of  Cancer  program. 

While  cancer  may  be  the  second  leading 
killer  m  the  United  States  today,  It  Is  the 
number  one  health  concern  of  the  American 
people,  as  confirmed  by  recent  national  polls. 

Launching  a  major  cancer  research  effort 
is  felt  to  be  Justified  by  recent  advances  in 
work  in  cancer  research  and  by  the  scientific 
opportunities  that  now  exist  few  making 
significant  strides  toward  more  effective 
treatment  and  prevention  of  a  number  of 
cancers. 

A  realistic  plan  of  a  cancer  research  pro- 
gram should  include  three  essential  Ingredi- 
ents: first,  effective  administration  with 
clearly  defined  authority  and  responsibility; 
secondly,  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  program  for  a  combined  and 
systematic  attack  on  the  complex  problems  of 
cancer;  third,  sufficient  long-term  fiscal  sup- 
port. 

These  plans  must  essentially  include  not 
only  individual  research  but  also,  where  ap- 
propriate, additional  increases  of  more  co- 
ordinated researches  between  Indlviduitls  and 
institutes  throughout  the  country  and  per- 
haps. If  Justified,  with  certain  cancer  Insti- 
tutes abroad. 

organiza'tion  and  goals 

Previous  national  consultants  for  the  most 
part  have  set  forth  a  scientific  and  manage- 
rial program  for  the  fulfillment  of  these  ob- 
jectives of  a  cancer  research  program. 

They  have  proposed  a  large-scale  coordi- 
nated multldisclpUnary  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  aimed  at  producing  the  means 
by  which  significant  reduction!  In  mortal- 
ity in  human  cancers  may  be  achieved  over 
the  next  five  to  twenty  years. 

The  program  and  its  attendant  problems 
have  been  identified  by  national  consultants 
and  other  people  working  In  the  field  of  can- 
cer. At  present,  it  would  seem  that  in  deline- 
ating these  program  approaches,  great  con- 
cern has  been  manifested  for  further  detail- 
ing the  plans  and  requirements  necessary  for 
implementation. 

To  effect  proper  implementation,  all  con- 
cerned with  the  cancer  problem  must  Join  In 
a  single  national  cancer  program.  Commit- 
ments to  the  program  objectives,  accom- 
panied by  high-quality  performance,  must 
be  achieved  in  a  timely  manner.  Some  of  our 
current  efforts  are  able  only  In  part  to  handle 
this  expanded  requirement. 
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NEED    rOB    CENTRAL    PROGRAU 

Previous  proposals  for  a  new  governmental 
agency  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  cur- 
rent activities  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute (NCI)  plus  additional  activities  re- 
quired for  such  expanded  research  programs 
on  cancer  have  been  distributed. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  a  National 
Oancer  Agency  should  be  responsible  for  the 
fundamental  and  clinical  training  programs, 
development  and  demonstration  of  methods 
of  treatment,  and  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternational cancer  research  data  banks. 

Oonstructlon  of  cancer  research  facilities 
with  federal  support  should  also  be  expanded 
and  new  ones  established. 

As  Institute  Director  of  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  largest  cancer  institutes  In  the  world 
— supported  by  New  York  State  as  well  as 
federal  and  private  funds — I  feel  as  my  col- 
leagues do  that  there  is  much  to  cocnmend 
this  national  effort  to  conquer  cancer  as  pro- 
posed In  S.  1828. 

This  proposal  keeps  the  Cancer  Agency 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  where  it  still  can  derive  all  the  cloee- 
ness  of  cooperation  of  all  the  biomedical 
sciences  whenever  necessary. 

Moreover,  peer  review  in  grant  and  con- 
tract mechanisms  I  believe  are  enhanced  and 
strengthened  by  such  an  Agency  approach, 
and  thus  may  eliminate  possible  existing  or 
propKwed  layers  of  bureaucratic  delay.  Cross- 
fertilization  and  Intellectual  Interactions  are 
strengthened  rather  than  hampered  by  such 
a  Cancer  Agency. 

MUST   HAVE   AUTONOMY 

The  Agency,  however,  must  have  the  kind 
of  autonomous  organizational  framework  ad- 
ministratively and  fiscally  so  that  funds  and 
other  resources  may  not  be  diverted  from 
it.  Only  In  this  way,  then,  can  cancer  related 
programs  not  be  changed  by  the  individuals 
who  do  not  have  a  close  commitment  and 
who  are  not  familiar  with  or  Involved  In 
cancer  reeearch. 

The  maintenance  of  the  grant  mechanism 
and  the  systems  underlying  It,  such  as  peer 
review  and  study  sections,  obviously  can  and 
should  be  maintained.  Grants  and  contracts 
for  funds  for  research  to  Individuals  and  in- 
stitutes should  be  Increased  on  a  long-term 
basis  whenever  necessary. 

Since  the  objective  of  the  Cancer  Agency 
is  the  conquest  of  cancer  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  Immediate  support  for  clinical 
and  research  training  programs  must  be  ex- 
panded 

Cancer  research  programs  not  only  require 
Integrations  of  various  disciplines  In  a  cli- 
mate of  free  exchange  of  ideas  with  Individ- 
uals with  personal  commitments  to  cancer 
research  but,  too,  the  mobilization  of  re- 
sources must  be  Integrated. 

In  my  opinion  and  as  well  as  those  of  my 
colleagues  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, this  can  best  be  achieved  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency 
being  an  Independent  agency  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

PROBLEMS    or    BUDGETING 

It  is  well  recognized  that  at  the  present 
time  the  budget  administration  pmllcy  of  the 
various  Institutes  within  the  NIH  must  be 
reviewed  and  approved  by  six  higher  levels 
of  bureaucracy  before  there  Is  a  final  fund- 
ing of  research  and  contract  grants. 

At  every  level  there  Is  administrative 
scrutiny  of  all  budget  activities  with  com- 
peting priorities.  With  the  continuance  of 
this  type  of  organizational  framework  un- 
doubtedly funds  and  resources  necessary  to 
accelerate  objectives  of  a  Cancer  Agency 
would  be  hampered. 

By  giving  the  Director  of  a  new  Cancer 
Agency  the  prerogative  of  formulating  bis 
own  budget  and  submitting  it  directly  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
Presidential   approval,  we   feel  will   by-pass 
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this  constant  competition  for  funds  and 
other  resources.  Also,  It  woxild  make  the  han- 
dling of  problems  and  programs  of  a  specific 
medical  subject,  cancer  research,  more  ef- 
ficient since  the  Director  of  the  Cancer 
Agency  would  report  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Needless  to  say,  mc»-e  often  than  not,  the 
reality  of  this  administrative  arrangement 
would  allow  personnel  In  the  Agency  to  speed 
up  the  approval  of  worthy  grants  and  con- 
tracts, to  pinpoint  areas  In  need  of  adminis- 
trative support  and  to  respond  to  changing 
priorities. 

It  would  in  no  way  obliterate  the  NCI 
nor  even  alter  drastically  Its  Internal  proc- 
esses, as  some  people  have  feared,  since  the 
present  NCI  would  become  a  part  of  the 
Cancer  Agency.  With  this  arrangement,  NCI 
could  laiinch  and  fulfill  the  objectives  of 
coordinated  cancer  research  program  as  out- 
lined in  S.  1828. 

RkliAIN  ON  NJ.H.  CAMPUS 

By  the  NCI  being  part  of  the  Cancer 
Agency  and  with  the  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board  with  Its  wide  proposed  repre- 
sentation evaluating  annually  cancer  pro- 
grams and  budgets,  the  location  of  the  Can- 
cer Agency  on  the  Bethesda  campus  of  NIH 
would  maintain  all  the  coc^>erative  benefits 
the  NCI  and  NIH  have  previously  enjoyed. 

Moreover,  with  this  new  administrative  ar- 
rangement for  NCI,  It  could  achieve  more  ef- 
fective mter-relatlonshlpe  with  other  Insti- 
tutes on  the  Betheeda  campus  of  NIH. 

The  great  interest  in  cancer  research  to- 
day and  the  establishment  of  a  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency  will  generate  Increasing  con- 
cern with  all  health  problems  and  will  en- 
courage developments  of  other  biomedical 
programs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  cancer  is  a 
multlfaceted  problem  involving  all  disciplines 
of  science  and  these  disciplines  have  to  be 
brought  together  on  a  coordinated  level  to 
meet  the  objectives  that  we  want  to  fulfill. 
We  do  feel  by  a  creation  of  a  Cancer  Agency, 
a  closer  association  with  all  aspects  of  bio- 
medical research  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity within  NIH  and  throughout  the 
country  can  be  achieved. 

The  scientific  community  should  not  fear 
that  funds  will  be  exp>ended  on  contracts 
seeking  specific  objectives  to  the  detriment 
of  less  goal-oriented  structured  grant  mech- 
anism. 

NO    FEAR    RE    NATIONAL    APPROACH 

As  directors  of  existing  cancer  institutes, 
we  do  not  fear  a  national  coordinated  attack 
on  a  disease  that  causes  such  disability  and 
death.  Many  cancer  institutes  have  had  to 
mobilize  their  funds  and  resources  toward  a 
coordinated  attack  on  cancer  and  In  doing 
so  have  not  deprived  the  rights  of  clinicians 
and  scientists  to  the  high  degree  of  in- 
dependence needed  for  creativity  in  cancer 
research. 

The  American  public  expects  this  type  of 
coordinated  effort  on  cancer  and  Is  antici- 
pating Its  implementation  that  might  lead  to 
scientific  breakthroughs  in  controlling  and 
curing  cancer. 

A  new  Cancer  Agency  with  streamlined  ad- 
ministrative support,  as  outlined  in  S.  1828. 
could  produce  the  means  to  achieve  the 
greatest  benefits  leading  to  a  solution  of  the 
cancer  problem. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Subcommittee.  I  as  well  as  my  colleagues 
at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  strongly 
support  the  enactment  of  S.  1828. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  pleased,  as  institute 
Director  of  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute, 
to  be  able  to  present  some  of  our  views  on  S. 
1828  and  I  thank  yru  fcr  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  testimony.  Whatever  opinions  we 
share  on  Implementation  of  the  federal  effort 
for  the  Conquest  of  Cancer.  It  is  not  the  in- 
tentions of  any  of  vis  to  impede  the  fulfill 
ment,  of  the  program. 
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AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 
MUST  BE  ACTIVE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cAUroKNiA 
IN  THE  HO08K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  a  recent  visit  to  California,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  banquet 
sponsored  by  the  National  Defense 
Transportation  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Haroid  J.  Romaln,  Chief,  OfBce 
of  Market  Development  for  the  Western 
Regkxi  of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
was  the  principal  speaker  on  this  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Romaln  made  reference  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  which 
he  said: 

H&a  opened  the  door  for  a  modern  and 
realistic  Merchant  Marine,  but  only  U  Amerl- 
oan  caipltal  Is  willing  to  Inyeet  In  the  po- 
tential future  of  our  Industry. 

He  stressed  the  necessity  of  an  active 
and  stggressive  merchant  marine  to  carry 
the  products  of  this  country  acroes  the 
oceans  which  surround  us.  I  was  very 
much  struck  by  his  pertinent  and  timely 
comments  and  I  am  happy  to  Insert  his 
speech  as  a  pcu-t  of  these  remarks. 

Remarks  bt  Hakolo  J.  Rokain 
I  mu8t  preface  my  remarka  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  current  situation  that  exlsta  in  our 
Industry.  The  devastating  strike  Is  indeed 
critical  to  all  Involved  In  or  about  the  marl- 
time  Industry.  However,  we  In  the  Office  of 
Market  Development  must  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  Pacific  Coast  porta  are 
again  working.  The  references  I  will  make  to 
labor  are  about  the  partisan  labor  organiza- 
tions that  man  our  ships. 

The  Office  of  Market  Development  has  been 
established  to  assist  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  in  their  endeavor  to  survive.  The  use 
of  the  word  survive  Is  not  a  trite  statement. 
If  the  American  Merchant  Marine  continued 
on  the  path  It  was  going,  there  would  have 
been  a  rate  of  attrition  which  could  have 
conceivably  phased  out  this  segment  of  our 
American  economy.  This  obviously  cannot 
come  about.  Our  market  development  pro- 
gram will  stress  the  positive  aspects  of  our 
present  fleet,  but  most  Important,  the  mod- 
ern fleet  that  we  anticipate  In  the  short 
years  ahead.  The  United  States  has  pio- 
neered the  Merchant  Marine  from  the  sailing 
class  to  steamship  to  container  vessels,  and 
now  the  lash  and  seabee  concepts.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  must  utilize  the  great  assets 
possessed  by  American  Ingenuity  for  effi- 
ciency and  must  continue  to  use  this  capcM;- 
Ity  for  Innovation.  The  Clipper  ships  were 
unsurpassed  In  their  day,  the  VB.  flag  con- 
tainer ship  led  the  way  In  the  container 
revolution,  and  now  the  LASH  and  Seabee  Is 
further  evidence  of  our  efforts  to  keep  ahead. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1070  has 
opened  the  door  for  a  modern  and  realistic 
Merchant  Marine,  but  only  If  American  capi- 
tal la  willing  to  Invest  In  the  potential  future 
of  QUI  Industry.  These  ships  will  only  be 
built  If  there  Is  a  demonstrated  profit  poten- 
tial from  adequate  cargoes  at  compensatory 
rates  and  equally  Important,  a  labor  manage- 
ment relationship  which  will  Insure  the  con- 
fidence of  American  and  py>relgn  shippers 
on  these  vessels.  No  longer  can  the  labor 
management  gap  exist  as  It  did  a  few  year* 
ago  as  both  these  groups  have  mutual  in- 
terests— one  is  to  operate  ships  profitably 
and  the  other  is  for  job  opportunities  on 
them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Maritime  Administration,  in  setting 
up  Its  Market  Development  program,  h«s 
decentralized  and  establl^ed  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  East  Ooast,  Oulf,  and 
Pacific  Coast,  as  well  as  Chicago  for  the  Mid- 
West  Area.  The  initial  step.  In  the  program, 
far  the  Weetem  Region  (San  Fraiiclsoo,  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  Southern  Oalifomta)  was 
to  find  a  staff  of  experienced  pcofeaslonals. 
This  we  have  aooompUshed.  T^eae  people 
have  cumulative  experience  of  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century  with  U.S.  flag  steam- 
ship companies.  This  experience  enoomiMisses 
container  development,  freight  forwarding, 
Intermodal  operations,  statistics  and  varied 
marketing  and  management  responslbilitlee. 

The  first  problem  that  we  addressed  our- 
selves to  was  to  Insure  that  government  Im- 
pelled cargo  destined  by  law  for  American 
flag  carriers,  did  move  in  U.S.  flag  ships.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  publishing  in  the 
Federal  Register,  new  standards  to  be  ob- 
served by  all  government  agencies  handling 
cargo  subject  to  U.S.  flag  preference  laws. 
The  responsibility  to  set  up  these  procedures 
was  enacted  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970  and  delegated  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 

For  example,  in  the  recent  past  a  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Track- 
ing Station  was  booked  by  their  contractor 
from  Seattle  to  Australia  on  a  Chlneee  flag 
vessel,  until  Bob  Iiianahan,  oiir  representa- 
tive in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  alerted  us. 
Through  quick  action  by  the  SeatUe.  San 
Francisco,  and  Washington  offices  of  Market 
Development,  an  official  ruling  that  this  was 
government-Impelled  cargo  was  obtained. 
The  shipper  was  required  to  use  an  American 
flag  vessel.  In  this  instance,  some  (350,000 
in  freight  revenue  was  put  back  into  our 
eoonamy.  Another  example — the  1970/71 
movement  of  Expert/Import  Bank  financed 
cotton  totaled  800,000  bales.  Under  the  cargo 
preference  law,  at  least  50  percent  of  this 
must  move  on  American  fiag  vessels.  In  this 
case,  500,000  bales  were  to  move  from  the 
Oulf  with  300.000  bales  for  Pacific  Coast  load- 
ing. As  the  one  American  line  in  the  Oulf 
was  able  to  accommodate  only  100,000  bales, 
a  determination  was  made  in  Washington 
that  to  make  an  even  flfty-flfty  split,  all 
300,000  bales  on  the  Pacific  Coast  must  move 
on  American  flag  vessels,  and  it  has  now 
moved  on  American  ships.  The  Pacific  Coast 
U.S.  flag  operators  are  very  pleased  to  have 
this  additional  cargo  available  to  them. 

The  preference  cargo  problem  la  better  and 
will  continue  to  Improve  as  it  Is  our  Inten- 
tion that  American  flag  carriers  are  not  to 
just  receive  60  percent,  but  are  to  receive 
at  least  60  percent — this  rule  is  a  floor,  not 
a  celling.  But  we  still  have  a  formidable 
situation  with  commerlcal  cargo.  Obtaining 
commercial  cargo  for  U.S.  flag  ships  is  our 
primary  objective.  We  conduct  a  planned 
program  of  interviews  with  Exporters  and 
importers  which  Is  designed  to  Influence 
them  to  use  American  flag  vessels.  In  the 
main,  the  response  to  these  interviews  has 
been  favorable.  However,  there  are  shippers 
who  are  not  easily  persuaded  to  use  Amer- 
ican flag  ships.  We  try  to  determine  the  rea- 
sons for  their  reluctance. 

It  may  be  that  the  shipper  feels  it  costs 
more  to  ship  on  American  flag  vessels.  This 
is  completely  untrue  when  using  conference 
vessels.  It  is  frightening  to  find  that  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  our  industry  are  still 
under  the  impression  that  it  costs  more  to 
sETp  on  an  American  conference  vessel.  We 
must  dispel  this  misinformation.  All  con- 
ference members  charge  the  same  ocean 
freight  rates. 

It  may  be  that  the  shipper  thinks  he  can 
get  better  service  from  foreign  flag  opera- 
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tors.  This  again  is  untrue.  American  flag 
serrlee  In  principal  tnuto  routes  is  more  than 
adequate,  me  liner  servloes  of  American 
carrters  feature  all  varteUes  of  technological 
advances.  Container  ships  are  In  plentiful 
supply,  the  finest  break  bulk  serrlcea  and 
unltlMd  cargo  facilities  are  avaUable,  and 
the  LASH  and  Seabee  vessels  with  the  best 
features  of  breakbulk,  unitization  and  con- 
tainerlzatlon  are  now  sailing  under  our  en- 
sign. 

It  may  be  a  fear  of  disruption  of  service 
because  of  seagoing  labor  problems.  We  try 
to  get  the  user  of  ocean  transportation  to 
share  our  conviction  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment now  are  aware  of  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion In  order  to  survive.  This  is  substan- 
tiated by  recent  statements  in  the  press  by 
many  labor  leaders.  Sometime  ago  Paul  Hall, 
speaking  in  New  Orleans  said,  and  I  quote. 
"We've  got  to  stop  the  work  stoppages  that 
exist  now,  from  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
tract to  the  end  ...  it  doesn't  make  sense  to 
die  together,  when  together  we  can  live  a 
wonderfiU  way  of  life."  Unquote.  When  Mr. 
Hall  says  "All  of  us",  he  means  labor  and 
management — the  Industry  as  a  whole. 

Even  though  we  meet  with  these  objec- 
tions at  traffic  management  levels,  the  en- 
couraging aspect  is  that  In  most  cases  top 
executives  are  cognizant  of  the  need  for 
American  ships  and  are  determined  not  to 
be  dependent  on  other  nations  to  carry  their 
products  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  successful  in  alerting  these 
executives  to  the  need  that  their  corporate 
policy  to  ship  American  fiag  is  carried  out 
at  all  levels  in  their  organizations.  Top  level 
contact  by  the  Office  of  IiCarket  Development 
has  made  it  possible  to  arrange  productive 
executive  meetings  between  carriers  and 
shippers.  This  door  opening  technique  has 
already  benefited  American  flag  steamship 
companies. 

TTie  demands  of  the  marketing  process 
will  of  necessity  bring  carriers  and  shippers 
into  close  working  relationships  that  should 
revive  the  ancient  concept  of  trade  as  a  joint 
venture.  This  partnership  of  Interest  also 
requires  the  shipper  to  articulate  his  needs. 
The  ocean  transportation  servloes  lUtlmately 
available  to  shippers  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  rapport  they  establish  now  with  the 
carriers. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  knovrlng  full 
well  the  need  for  positive  action,  has  come 
up  with  some  ideas  that  had  not  been  tried 
before.  One  such  idea  is  a  new  way  of  en- 
couraging Industry  to  cooperate  and  work 
together  for  the  general  cause.  That  is  why 
the  United  States  Maritime  Industry  Fotm- 
dation  has  been  conceived.  Through  coopera- 
tion of  labor,  management,  shipbuilders  and 
allied  Industries,  a  concerted  effort  will  be 
made  to  impress  upon  all  segments  of  our 
citizenry  the  vital  need  for  a  well  staffed, 
efficient  and  modem  merchant  marine.  The 
Foundation  has  been  set  up  as  a  nonprofit 
organization  and  Is  sponsored  and  supported 
by  leaders  at  the  highest  level  in  the  indus- 
try. 

Tom  Patterson,  Bill  Oalstan,  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Western  Region  MARAD  staff,  and 
I  have  made  joint  visits  to  leaders  of  labor 
and  management.  The  results  of  these  meet- 
ings have  proven  one  thing — a  genuine  desire 
of  all  segments  of  the  maritime  Industry  to 
promote  their  mutual  Interests  In  this  posi- 
tive manner.  We  have  laid  to  rest  the  wide- 
spread opinion  that  labor  and  management 
cannot  get  along  together.  In  fact,  the  Uni- 
fication Dinner  held  on  June  and  which  sat 
together  the  leaders  of  all  these  segments, 
showed  the  shippers  in  attendance  the  soli- 
darity of  the  maritime  group. 

This  dinner  was  so  conceived  that  the 
shippers  sat  with   the  labor  and   Industry 
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leaders  and  had  an  opportunity  to  engage 
in  conversation  with  these  executives.  There 
was  no  head  table  and  speech  making  was 
held  to  a  minimum.  It  was  the  intent  of 
the  dinner  for  the  attendees  to  get 
acquainted  or  reacqualnted  with  each  other. 
As  one  leading  member  of  the  steamship 
fraternity  said,  "This  was  not  a  dinner,  it 
was  a  miracle." 

The  Foundation  is  nonprofit  and  open  to 
anyone  who  is  a  friend  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. A  donation  la  not  required  to  become 
mvolved  in  this  Foundation.  However,  should 
an  individual  as  well  as  a  company  wish  to 
donate  to  this  project,  it  will  be  most  wel- 
come. The  main  point  Is  not  the  amount  of 
money,  but  to  get  people  Interested  and  in- 
volved. Of  course,  the  Foundation  does  need 
funding  to  conduct  its  activities. 

The  first  concrete  project  was  a  painted 
billboard  depicting  our  past  heritage  as  a 
leader  on  the  high  seas  and  our  present 
superior  technology.  This  billboard  carries 
the  theme  "IT  COSTS  NO  MORE."  The  bUl- 
board  is  presently  located  on  the  BayshcM'e 
Freeway,  South  of  Grand  Street  in  South 
San  Francisco. 

We  are  following  up  this  initial  biUboard 
with  some  100  free  public  service  billboards 
which  will  be  erected  up  and  down  the  Coast 
and  as  far  Inland  as  Chicago.  These  are  on  a 
space  available  basis.  Those  of  you  who  will 
be  attending  the  luncheon  at  the  Oakland 
Hilton  Inn  during  the  International  Con- 
talnerizatlon  Exposition  and  Congress  will 
probably  pass  by  the  first  billboard  which  Is 
erected  on  Doolittle  Drive  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Airport. 

Future  plans  will  be  continued  use  of  pub- 
lic service  TV  and  Radio  spots  and  soon  mes- 
sages will  appear  in  printed  media  and  direct 
maU. 

On  the  broader  National  scene,  Andrew 
Gibson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Maritime  Affairs,  has  convened  and  is  epwn- 
sorlng  the  new  National  Maritime  Council. 
This  joint  council  Is  also  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion and  has  a  membership  drawn  from  car- 
riers, shipyards,  ahoraside  and  seagoing  labor 
and  the  Maritime  Administration.  It  Is 
planned  that  the  United  States  Maritime  In- 
dustry Foundation  will  carry  on  the  Western 
Region  activities  of  the  National  Council. 

To  augment  the  program  I  have  men- 
tioned we  are  planning  an  SOS  (Ship  our 
Ships)  Task  Force  Program.  This  conc^t 
embodies  an  American  Merchant  Sparine 
marketing  team  composed  of  MABAD  OMD 
and  top  level  representatives  from  Unions, 
Operators,  and  in  some  areas  will  include 
banks,  insurance  companies,  shipyards,  or 
other  elements  of  the  industry. 

This  team  wUl  approach  participants  In 
American  International  trade  throughout  the 
Western  Region  to  convince  them  that  they 
should  be  substantial  supporters  of  VS.  fiag 
ships.  The  contacts  will  be  tluxrugh  spon- 
soring groups  such  as  transportation  clubs, 
foreign  trade  associations.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, etc.,  who  wUl  provide  the  forum  for 
the  presentation.  This  team  will  provide  the 
sponsoring  group  a  packaged  program  In 
which  MARAD  would  present  the  OMD  pro- 
gram and  Introduce  the  carrier  and  labor 
representatives,  who  in  turn  would  talk  In 
a  positive  manner  about  the  harmony  with- 
in the  industry. 

T'ime  will  be  allowed  for  a  question  and 
answer  period.  This  meeting  will  be  supple- 
mented by  press  conferences  Including  TV 
and  radio.  To  capitalize  on  the  good  will 
created  in  the  general  meeting.  The  team 
would  make  personal  calls  on  executives  of 
the  major  exporters  and  importers  In  the 
area. 

Denver  has  been  chosen  for  their  Initial 
effort  and  will  be  foUowed  by  visits  to  other 
major  cities  within  the  16  state  Western 
Region.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Market 
Development,  Washington,  D.C.,  will  coor- 
dinate a  National  Task  Force  unit  Involving 
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teams  from  our  Western,  Eastern,  Central 
and  Midwest  Regions. 

These  programs  I  have  discussed  tonight 
all  converge  on  the  same  goal — a  healthy 
Merchant  Fleet  which  will  not  only  have  the 
capacity  to  carry  our  exports  and  Imports 
during  tunes  of  peace,  but  will  have  sea  lift 
capabilities  to  move  vital  supplies  and  equip- 
ment should  an  emergency  arise.  No  one 
questions  the  role  our  fleets  have  played 
In  past  crises,  and  this  fourth  arm  of  de- 
fense ability  is  a  critical  part  of  our  National 
security. 

Our  dedication  is  to  foster  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  and  all  of  you  have  a  sin- 
cere interest  in  the  continuing  prosperity 
of  our  Merchant  fleet.  Your  help  la  solicited 
and  your  ideas  are  encouraged  to  help  us 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  Office  of  Market  De- 
velopment and  those  set  forth  in  the  United 
States  Meirltlme  Industry  Foundation. 


A  SLIPPED  DISK  IN  THE  NEW 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  widely  heralded  that  President 
Nixon's  new  economic  policy  contains 
many  inequitable  elements  which  pro- 
vide greater  relief  for  corporate  America 
than  working  America.  One  proposal 
which  has  not  received  much  attention 
to  date  is  the  President's  plan  to  provide 
a  tax  deferral  for  a  new  kind  of  subsidi- 
ary corporation  known  as  DISC — do- 
mestic international  sales  corporations. 
This  proposal  would  provide  a  billion 
dollar  tax  loophole  for  existing  large  cor- 
porations with  little,  if  any.  additional 
benefit  for  the  American  economy,  says 
Harvard  law  professor  Stanley  Surrey  in 
the  Washington  Post,  September  19, 
1971.  By  enabling  companies  with  for- 
eign sales  to  establish  a  paper  subsidiary 
through  which  exports  could  be  chan- 
neled, corporations  could  escape  paying 
Income  taxes  on  profits  earned.  Cloak- 
ing the  relief  in  terms  of  a  deferral,  the 
administration  seeks  to  encourage  ex- 
p>orts.  But,  the  deferral  is  in  truth  a  tax 
exemption  according  to  Mr.  Surrey.  Fur- 
thermore, he  notes: 

No  one — not  even  the  Treasury — has  of- 
fered any  public  documentation  and  serious 
economic  study  of  Just  how  and  to  what 
extent  and  for  what  goods  this  windfall  to 
exporters  will  increase  our  exports.  On  the 
contrary,  most  economists  believe  Just  the 
c^poslte,  that  the  change  will  have  only  a 
slight  effect  on  our  exports  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  loss  Involved. 

Mr.  Surrey's  article  follows: 
DISC:  A  BrLuoM-DoLLAX  Tax  Loophole  Hm- 
DXN  IN  New  Economic  Pouct 
(By  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 

The  President's  speeches  on  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Policy  do  not  mention  the  "DISC"  pro- 
posal, and  so  it  receives  almost  no  notice  in 
the  daily  preas  discussions. 

This  silence  cloaks  the  efforts  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  once  again  to  slide  the 
DISC  proposal  Into  the  tax  law.  Last  year  the 
attempt  was  made  as  part  of  the  Trade  Bill, 
when  the  fierce  legislative  battle  waged  over 
Import  restrictions  permitted  the  DISC  pro- 
posal to  pass  through  the  House,  almost  un- 
noticed and  unseen  and  certainly  not  under- 
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stood.  Fortunately,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee then  viewed  the  proposal  with  sus- 
picion and  it  died  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
There  is  good  reason  to  keep  the  DISC 
proposal  out  of  the  spotlight.  The  proposal 
opens  up  a  bllllon-doUar  loophole  In  the  In- 
come tax,  through  permitting  U.  8.  export- 
era — especially  our  largest  corporations — to 
escape  that  tax. 

It  would  be  a  cruel  irony  to  have  the  first 
significant  technical  income  tax  leg^atlon 
to  pass  the  Congress  after  the  1969  Tax  Re- 
form Act — the  kind  of  legislation  that  only 
technicians  and  experts  can  follow — open  up 
one  of  the  largest  tax  escapee  ever  legislated 
by  the  Congress.  Yet  we  find  the  Treasury 
Department  being  the  moving  force  behind 
this  attempt. 

A  DISC — Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation — would  be  a  new  type  of  corpo- 
ration conjured  forth  by  this  change  In  the 
tax  law  designed  to  "defer"  the  income  tax 
on  the  "export  profits"  received  by  a  domestic 
corporation  engaged  solely  in  the  export 
trade.  The  quotation  marks  are  used  be- 
cause the  words  they  enclose  turn  out,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  in  tax  legislation,  to  have 
a  significance  far  beyond  their  normal  usage. 

American  businesses  manufacturing  goods 
that  are  sold  abroad  wovUd  be  expected  to 
organize  DISCs — which  need  be  only  paper 
subsidiaries — ^through  which  their  present 
exports  would  be  channeled.  The  profits  of  a 
DISC  from  its  export  sales  woiild  not  be 
subjected  to  income  tax  if  the  profits  are 
used  in  export  activities  of  the  DISC  or 
loaned  to  the  parent-manufacturer  corpora- 
tion for  "export-related  activities" — again 
the  significant  quotation  marks.  This  is  the 
w&Y  the  Treasury  describes  the  proposal. 

But  under  the  terms  of  the  actual  legis- 
lation, it  turns  out  that  "deferral"  would  In 
practice  become  exemption;  that  "export 
profits"  would  very  often  Include  manufac- 
t\irlng  profits;  that  "export-related  activities" 
of  the  parent-manufacturer  become  activ- 
ities having  nothing  to  do  with  exports,  ex- 
tending even  to  investment  for  manufacture 
abroad;  and  that  the  references  In  title  and 
description  to  "domestic"  export  subsidiarlee 
cloak  in  practice  an  Inducement  to  form  for- 
eign subsidiaries  and,  moreover,  to  form 
them  in  tax-haven  countries,  thus  bringing 
back  a  pattern  of  abuse  against  which  Con- 
gress legislated  in  1962. 

These  are  aspects  that  the  Treasury  does 
not  talk  about  when  it  urges  the  proposal. 
For  example  : 

1 — The  Treasury  stresses  in  urging  DISC 
that  only  a  deferral  of  tax  Is  involved.  In 
terms  that  imply  deferral  is  really  not 
much — the  tax  Is  not  paid  now  but  must  be 
paid  a  bit  later  on.  Indeed  "deferral"  for  most 
Congressmen  is  a  word  that  lulls  them  into 
believing  very  little  is  being  given  away.  But 
the  Treasury  and  corporate  oontrollers  know 
better.  Thus,  a  high  Treasury  official,  In  talk- 
ing recently  to  a  professional  group  on  u- 
pects  of  accoimtlng,  said: 

"I  need  not  tell  this  group  that  tax  deferral' 
Is  the  name  of  the  game.  A  tax  deferred  one. 
two,  or  several  years  is  simply  a  lower  amount 
of  tax  on  those  who  achieve  such  deferral — 
a  burden  that  must  be  asstuned  by  all  other 
taxpayers." 

For  a  profitable  company,  the  present  value 
of  16  years  deferral — at  the  least  the  period 
the  Treasury  and  business  have  in  mind 
under  DISC;  Indeed  the  deferral  for  many 
will  be  Indefinite — is  Just  about  worth  the 
amount  of  the  tax  Itself,  which  makes  defer- 
ral the  equivalent  of  exemption.  The  reason 
is  that  the  deferred  tax -money  that  a  com- 
pany keeps  over  such  a  period  (in  effect  an 
interest-free  loan  for  that  period)  can  be  put 
to  work  earning  additional  money.  In  a  typi- 
cal case,  the  real  cost  to  a  profitable  com- 
pany for  each  $100  in  deferred  taxes  would 
only  be  (18  to  $20. 

a — ^The  Treasury  stresses  that  domestic 
subsidiaries  will  be  used  and  that  this  la 
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helpful  to  uiisophlsticated  businesses.  But 
the  tax  experts  who  ctudy  the  technical  de- 
tails know  that  the  arrangement  which  glvea 
the  greatest  tax  windfall  under  the  proposal 
Is  to  combine  DISC  with  a  foreign  tax  haven 
subsidiary — a  Swiss  or  Panamanian  company. 
In  1962  the  Congress  rlghUy  legislated  against 
tax  haven  abuses.  Now  In  1971  under  the 
cloak  of  a  few  technical  words  In  the  DISC 
proposal,  the  Treasury  Is  sweeping  away  that 
legislation  and  directly  legalizing  and  en- 
couraging the  widespread  use  of  these  tax 
havens. 

3 — The  Treasury  stresses  that  the  profits 
of  a  DISC,  freed  from  taxes,  wUl  be  used  to 
promote  export  activities.  But  the  tax  ex- 
perts who  study  the  technical  details  know 
that  these  tax-free  funds  can  be  used  for  ac- 
tivities that  have  nothing  to  do  with  expwrts. 
Thus,  the  funds  can  be  used  by  large  manu- 
facturing companies,  who  are  presently  ex- 
porters, for  purely  domestic  activities  where 
the  favored  companies  are  able  to  compete 
with  tax-free  DISC  money  against  companies 
not  so  favored.  They  can  be  vised  even  to 
build  manufacturing  plants  abroad — and 
thus  reduce  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States.  The  DISC  money  Is  simply  made 
available  to  the  companies  and  the  Treasury 
will  ask  no  questions  on  how  it  Is  so  used. 

The  purpKse  claimed  for  this  proposed  tax- 
favored  treatment  of  our  exporters — exempt- 
ing an  entire  activity  from  the  income  tax — 
is  that  it  will  stimulate  our  export  trade  and 
thereby  help  our  balance  of  payments.  But 
the  revenue  loss  in  the  billions  occurs  even 
if  not  a  single  dollar  of  new  exports  occurs. 
Moreover,  no  one — not  even  the  Treasury — 
has  offered  any  public  documentation  and 
serious  economic  study  of  Just  how  and  to 
what  extent  and  for  what  goods  this  windfall 
to  exporters  will  Increase  our  export*.  On  the 
contrary,  most  economists  believe  Just  the 
opposite,  that  the  change  will  have  only  a 
slight  effect  on  our  exports  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  revenue  loss  involved.  No  other 
country,  even  among  those  most  Inoentlve- 
mlnded.  has  adopted  such  a  sweeping  tax 
escape  from  Its  Income  tax. 

When  the  questions  are  asked  why  Is  oxir 
tax  system  so  unfair,  why  are  there  such 
gross  escapes  for  some  from  the  tax  burdens 
borne  by  others,  why  do  we  have  so  much 
difficulty  In  focusing  our  scarce  funds  on 
pressing  needs,  the  DISC  proposal  Is  a  sharp 
and  bitter  answer. 

Some  corporations  are  of  course  pushing 
for  the  legislation,  as  are  some  law  firms 
which  see  profits  for  them  in  reorganizing 
the  business  structures  of  their  clients  to  fit 
DISC  Into  the  corporate  organization  charts. 
But  to  their  credit,  many  a  business  concern 
and  Its  executives,  as  well  as  their  tax  ad- 
visers, know  the  proposal  is  wrong — wrong 
for  them  because  it  means  a  windfall  re- 
ceived which  will  not  materially  affect  their 
level  of  exports  and  wrong  for  the  country 
in  terms  of  our  national  priorities.  But  it 
comes  hard  not  to  ofTer  support  when  the 
Treasury  pushes  for  their  backing  of  the 
proposal. 

In  fact.  I  suspect  almost  everyone  con- 
cerned knows  DISC  to  be  a  bad  tax  provision. 
Surely  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  initiated  the  tax  reform  legis- 
lation In  1969  should  know  better.  One  can 
believe  that  it  does  know  better — after  all, 
a  dissenting  refxirt  filed  last  year  by  some 
committee  members  explained  in  detail  how 
the  proposal  was  seriously  wrong  and  had  no 
place  In  our  tax  system.  One  sus{>ects  also 
that  the  Treasury  tax  experts  know  better. 
Nevertheless  the  proposal  has  found  a  place 
In  the  New  Economic  Policy  of  the  President. 

One  suspects  a  cultural  lag.  Last  year, 
pushed  by  Commerce,  the  Treasury  came  up 
with  the  DISC  proposal  to  show  it  was  trying 
to  "do  something"  about  exports.  This  year 
in  August,  however,  the  Treasury  moved 
directly  to  get  at  the  crux  of  our  trade  im- 
balance— the  unfairness  to  our  trade  that 
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resulted  from  the  relationship  of  our  dollar 
to  foreign  currencies — and  is  now  seeking  a 
realignment  of  those  currencies.  It  is  also 
using  a  temporary  device — the  10%  sur- 
charge on  imports — to  emphasize  the  need 
for  ciurrency  adjustments  and  other  trade 
related  changes  such  as  removal  of  unfair 
restrictive  practices  in  other  countries. 

But  the  DISC  proposal,  which  will  not 
really  help  our  exports  and  instead  will  create 
a  large  tax  escape,  was  left  around  from  the 
earlier  blueprints.  It  is  now  being  quietly 
carried  along  as  a  windfall  to  business,  even 
though  we  have  a  new  set  of  blueprints  really 
designed  to  do  the  Job  that  must  be  dons 
to  improve  our  trade  position. 

The  DISC  proposal  should  sUnply  be 
dropped  as  a  bad  idea — a  major  loophole  If 
viewed  as  a  tax  provision;  utterly  in  conflict 
with  our  national  priorities  if  viewed  as  an 
expenditure  device;  Ineffective  and  now  sup- 
planted by  meaningful,  direct  steps  if  viewed 
as  a  trade  measure. 


September  21,  1971 


NORWALK  LIBRARY  OBSERVING 
ITS  75TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
scription on  the  State  library  at  Berlin 
reads  "food  for  the  soul."  What  better 
way  is  there  to  describe  a  library — a  vast 
wealth  of  knowledge  which  never 
falters — but  can  ccmtinually  enrich  and 
fulfill  the  individual. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
public  services  available  today  and  in 
that  light,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
offer  by  congratulations  today  to  the 
Norwalk  Library,  which  is  celebrating  its 
75th  aniversary  this  year.  Its  dedicated 
staff,  not  only  of  today  but  of  yesterday, 
deserves  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  all  for 
its  superb  contributions  to  the  people  of 
Norwalk,  Conn,  over  the  years. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
wUl  join  with  me  in  saluting  this  fine 
institution  on  its  birthday  year. 

Recently.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hour,  Nor- 
walk's  newsE>aper,  presented  an  indepth 
look  at  the  history  of  the  Norwalk  library. 
I  woiild  like  to  share  that  fine  article, 
written  by  James  T.  White,  with  my 
colleagues  today: 

Annivessart    Yeab:    Nobwaue    LisaABT    Ob- 

sraviMo  It's  75th  Bisthdat 

(By  James  T.  White) 

The  history  of  the  Norwalk  Public  Library 
Is  an  Interestingly  unique  one.  "Hie  library, 
which  observes  its  75th  anniversary  this  year, 
and  which  has  been  in  its  present  location  at 
the  corner  of  Belden  and  Mott  avenues  for  68 
years,  was  Inoorparated  In  May,  1879,  as  a 
small  circulating  library  with  a  membersblp 
fee  of  $a,  and  became  the  old  city  of  Norwalk 
Library  in  1896. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council,  held 
on  Feb.  3.  1896,  at  the  Town  House  on  Mill 
Hill,  Councilman  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Li- 
brary Committee,  reported  that  the  commit- 
tee had  leased  a  small  store  at  30  Wall  street 
for  the  library  room — the  yearly  rent  to  be 
$400.  Situated  next  to  the  Boston  Store,  a 
familiar  landmark  for  many  years  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  Wall  and  Main  streets.  In 
a  new  business  block  (demolished  in  recent 
years  during  the  re-development  of  the  up- 
town business  section)  that  had  been  recent- 
ly constructed,  the  library  was  immediately 


a  busy  center  of  cultural  activity.  Subse- 
quently, as  the  facility's  book  collection  con- 
tinued to  expand  in  size,  the  Library  Com- 
mittee was  forced  to  seek  more  spacious  quar- 
ters in  the  First  Taxing  District  area,  and 
when  the  library  was  moved  to  temporary 
quarters  in  the  old  Norwalk  Club  building  at 
67  Wall  street,  Its  shelves,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  an  enthusl/istic  group  of  local  citi- 
zens, contained  an  impressive  collection  of 
volimies  for  use  by  its  members.  Thus,  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Norwalk 
Public  Library  was  fulfilling  its  purpose  and 
being  brought  to  a  reality.  Its  earliest  years 
saw  the  modest  institution  render  an  in- 
valuable service  to  the  residents  of  the 
area — years  during  which  those  with  an  ap- 
petite for  varied  reading  material  (long  be- 
fore the  advent  of  radio,  talking  pictures  or 
television) — could  enjoy  the  leisure  company 
of  good  books. 

The  original  chauler  of  the  old  City  of 
NcK'walk  did  not  make  any  reference  to  the 
Norwalk  Public  Library.  But,  research  into 
the  historical  background  of  the  library  prior 
to  the  year  1903,  however,  while  being  greatly 
limited  due  to  lack  of  available  material,  has 
not  been  entirely  fruitless  especially  In  the 
examination  of  city  news  items  that  have 
appeared  in  old  issues  of  The  Hour,  which 
has  produced  a  considerable  amount  of  perti- 
nent information  in  regards  to  the  early 
years  of  the  library. 

THK    BEGINNING 

Prior  to  1893  there  was  a  private  voluntary 
organization  known  as  "The  Norwalk  Library 
Association,"  which  maintained  a  "circulat- 
ing" reading  room  at  various  locations  in  the 
area  that  now  comprises  the  First  Taxing 
District.  Ancient  records  of  the  minutes  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  old 
City  of  Norwalk,  held  at  the  Town  House  on 
Mill  Hill  on  Sept.  2,  1895,  reveals  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  official  mention  of  the 
library.  At  the  historic  meeting  "A  com- 
munication was  read  by  the  mayor  from  the 
Norwalk  Library  Association  tendering  the 
books  and  fixtures  of  the  library  to  the  city 
for  a  public  library.  After  debating  the  mat- 
ter it  was  voted  that  the  mayor  appoint  a 
committee  to  look  into  the  matter  and  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Minutes  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  on  Nov.  4,  1895,  two  months 
later,  reveal  that  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  to  look  into  the  matter  of  a  public 
library  (cwnposed  of  Messrs.  Wheeler.  Smith, 
Chinery  and  Boyer,  meoabers  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Norwalk  at  the  time), 
rendered  a  unanimous  report  in  favor  of 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  Norwalk  Library 
Association  and  recommended  that  the  mat- 
ter be  brought  before  a  special  city  meeting. 
Said  meeting,  attended  by  more  than  sixty 
Interested  voters,  was  held  in  the  Old  Town 
House  on  Nov.  21.  1895. 

EMgene  Olmstead,  a  prominent  resident  of 
the  city,  presented  a  resolution  at  the  his- 
toric meeting  whereas  the  offer  of  the  Nor- 
walk Library  Association  to  give  the  city  Its 
books,  shelves,  furniture  and  fixtures  upon 
the  conditions  outlined  in  said  offer  be  ac- 
cepted. Other  resolutions  voted  upon  and 
declared  that  same  evening  were  that  "The 
Council  of  the  City  of  Norwalk  be  hereby 
instructed  to  establish  and  maintain  a  public 
library,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  city  be 
extended  to  the  Library  Association  for  Its 
generous  offer." 

Commencing  in  1897.  In  accordance  with 
the  by-laws  adopted  the  previous  year  (by 
the  nine  directors  of  the  Norwalk  Library 
and  Reading  Room,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  mayor  at  a  meeting  held  on  July  6, 
1896),  governing  the  operation  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  board  of  directors  began  sub- 
mitting an  annual  rep>ort  to  the  City  as  well 
as  to  the  District. 

It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  at  one  time 
during  the  late  1890s  a  tax  of  one  mill  for 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  library  was 
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levied  against  the  properties  of  the  district. 
In  February  of  1898  the  mayor  was  advised 
by  the  attorney  for  the  city  that  the  library 
was  definitely  a  city-operated  institution  and 
that  all  bills  for  the  library  should  be  pre- 
sented, and  paid,  in  the  same  manners  as 
for  other  city  departments.  Also,  as  adopted 
in  October  of  1896  by  the  Common  Council 
in  its  ordinances  relative  to  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  the  library  facility, 
the  Chief  of  Police  was  responsible  for  col- 
lecting fines  for  late  returns  of  volumes.  Also 
in  regards  to  the  city's  participation  In  the 
operation  of  the  library,  the  ordinance  also 
stipulated  that  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the  old 
city  officially  assist  the  library  In  the  return 
and  recovery  of  lost  or  stolen  books. 

ANDREW    CARNEGIE    GIFT 

In  1902,  a  few  years  after  the  library  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  old  city  of  Norwalk 
and  opened  as  the  city  of  Norwalk  Public 
Library,  a  concerted  drive  was  launched  to 
establish  larger  and  more  modern  quarters 
to  house  the  rapidly-growing  library  faculty. 
Again,  prominent  local  citizens  who  had  cre- 
ated and  sustained  the  Norwalk  Public  Li- 
brary, eager  to  aid  in  accommodating  the 
reading  public  of  Norwalk,  came  forth  to  as- 
sist in  outlining  a  plan.  And  their  efforts 
again  proved  fruitful.  The  drive  skillfully 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James 
O.  Gregory,  the  first  president  of  the  li- 
brary's board  of  directors;  Congressman  E.  J. 
Hill;  Miss  Dotha  Stone  Pinneo,  head  li- 
brarian, who  bad  been  appointed  by  the 
board  in  July  of  1896;  members  of  the  li- 
brary's board  of  directors  as  well  as  other 
prominent  citizens  who  were  dominant  fig- 
ures in  the  effort  to  gain  for  the  library  a 
new  and  permanent  home  of  Its  own.  a 
tremendous  success.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the 
Industrialist  and  philanthropist  gave  $20,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  building  and 
Hubert  Bishop,  a  prominent  resident  of  the 
city,  donated  the  grounds  on  which  it  stands. 

In  1903.  the  main  floor  of  the  present  struc- 
ture was  erected  on  the  comer  of  Belden  and 
Mott  avenues.  The  lower  floor  facility  was 
completed  in  1912  through  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Pinneo,  the  Civic  League  and  Mrs.  Marie  P. 
James,  who  bequested  the  library  the  sum  of 
$1,000.  Again  a  number  of  interested  citizens 
Joined  In  the  movement  to  see  the  Norwalk 
Public  Library  prosper,  and  through  their 
efforts  and  generosity  more  than  $5,000  was 
raised  in  contributions  to  be  used  for  furni- 
ture and  fixtures.  Library  records  state  that 
under  Miss  Plnneo's  direction,  the  library, 
regarded  as  a  highly  essential  institution  for 
residents  of  the  area,  steadily  prospered. 

The  terms  of  the  Carnegie  Grant  had  been 
that  the  foundation  would  give  $20,000  to 
construct  a  suitable  building  for  Norwalk  If 
the  community  would  (besides  providing  a 
suitable  site)  agree  to  contribute  the  sum  of 
$2,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
library.  A  stipulation  to  which  officials  of  the 
Norwalk  City  Council  readily  agreed.  Under 
the  direction  of  John  A.  Osborn,  head  of  the 
building-committee  appointed  by  the  City 
Council  (also  consisting  of  Mayor  Charles  L. 
Glover,  John  P.  Treadwell,  Mr.  BUhop  and 
Dr.  Gregory) ,  the  committee  accepted  plans 
drawn-up  by  the  architectural  firm  of 
W.  &  a.  Audsley  of  New  York  city  and  adver- 
tised for  bids  from  local  contractors.  Scaling 
the  exterior  and  intertor  in  size  to  fit  within 
the  range  of  the  $20,000  Carnegie  appropria- 
tion, Norwalk  contractor  Albert  R.  Malkln 
had  the  buUdlng  finished  In  AprU  of  1903. 
Generous  donations  from  some  15  local  citi- 
zens was  sufficient  to  adequately  furnish  and 
decorate  the  upstairs  rooms. 

Conceding  to  Mr.  Bishop's  wish  not  to  use 
his  name  on  any  plaque  or  memorial  as 
donor  of  the  land,  the  plaque  beside  the  en- 
trance mentions  only  "a  citizen  of  Norwalk" 
as  the  one  who  gave  the  land.  The  name 
engraved  In  the  stone  above  the  door  Is  "City 
of  Norwalk  Library." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1913,  the  year  Norwalk  and  South 
Norwalk  were  consolidated  into  one  city, 
several  paragraphs  in  the  new  charter  as 
specifically  related  to  the  First  Taxing  Dis- 
trict stated  that  "It  (the  First  Taxing 
District)  should  succeed  to  and  possess  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  heretofore  possessed 
by  said  City  of  Norwalk  in  respect  to  the 
Public  Library  of  said  City  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  and  maintain  the  same." 

Another  paragraph  of  the  1913  charter 
duly  authorizes  the  Commissioners  "to 
app>oint  directora  of  the  Public  Library  of 
said  district  as  vacancies  shall  occur."  The 
charter  further  states.  In  defining  the  re- 
sponsibility of  funds  for  support  and  main- 
tenance, of  "making  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  the  Public 
Library"  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
District. 

By  1912  the  institution  could  boast  of 
some  12,000  volumes  and  over  6.500  card 
holders  and  the  staff  of  two  was  Increased 
to  three  when  Miss  Pinneo  and  Miss  Margaret 
Wilson  (the  assistant  librarian)  were  Joined 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Rlsl.  The  library  prospered  and 
continued  to  grow  in  popularity. 

Library  records  of  1930  show  that  the  local 
facility  was  constantly  maintaining  its  popu- 
larity and  useful  service  to  its  ever-widening 
circle  of  readers  under  the  capable  direction 
of  Miss  Wilson,  successor  to  Miss  Pinneo. 
Offering  residents  of  the  community  a  well- 
organlzed  library  service,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  staff  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced 
in  library  science,  the  Belden  avenue  institu- 
tion had  a  collection  of  well  over  30.000  vol- 
umes on  its  shelves.  Miss  Wilson,  who  made 
the  Children's  Book  Week,  an  annual  pro- 
gram initiated  by  Miss  Pinneo  in  1918,  one 
of  the  most  successftil  of  the  library's  nu- 
merous undertakings,  also  found  time  out- 
side of  her  regular  work-schedule  to  give 
explanatory  talks  before  schools,  civic  groups 
and  clubs  as  well  as  to  groups  of  boys  and 
girls  at  the  library.  The  records  of  1930  also 
show  that  working  with  Miss  Wilson  were 
nine  directors,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  Dr.  James  G.  Gregory  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  and  Thomas  C.  Balcom 
was  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  First  Taxing 
District  supported  the  Institution  with  an 
apprc^riatlon  of  $9,000,  and  the  circulation 
of  books  In  a  yearly  total  was  said  to  be  nine 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  patronizing 
the  facilities. 

HEADS    STATE    ASSOCIATION 

Bilss  Wilson  was  also  recognized  in  library 
circles  outside  of  Norwalk  by  being  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Connecticut  Library 
Association  for  1929-30  and  in  1931  she  be- 
came president.  Miss  Marlon  L'Hommedleu 
succeeded  Miss  Wilson  as  head  librarian  and 
on  her  retirement  in  1946,  Miss  Ruth  Currle, 
who  bad  Joined  the  staff  In  1925,  succeeded 
her. 

With  many  more  people  using  the  facilities 
offered  in  the  building  for  study,  reference 
and  research,  there  was  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  book  withdrawals  shown  for  each 
successive  year;  particularly  the  years  1933- 
1935,  at  the  peak  of  the  depression,  the  two 
years  marking  the  highest  annual  Increase 
on  record  for  the  institution  up  to  that 
time. 

There  was  a  significant  drop  in  book- 
circulation  and  library  activities  during  the 
years  of  World  War  II,  but  the  buUdlng  was 
doing  its  bit  for  the  war  effort,  with  the 
lower  level  being  used  first  by  the  Red  Cross 
Volunteers  and  then  by  the  ClvUian  Defense 
Agency.  But  beginning  In  late  1945  there  was 
a  tremendous  Increase  In  circulation.  Many 
of  the  returning  servicemen  were  attending 
school  on  the  OI  BUI,  and  this  created  a 
significant  demand  for  all  types  of  literary 
and  technical  volumes  and  material. 

In  the  library's  50th  annual  report,  released 
in  March  of  1947  by  Miss  Currle.  It  indicated 
that  the  landmark  on  Belden  avenue  bad 
one  of  Its  most  active  years  in  the  long  period 
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of  ministering  to  the  cultural  needs  of  the 
community,  with  the  total  circulation  of 
books  reaching  a  high  87,786  In  1946,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  9,000  over  the  preceding  year. 

GRANGES      OCCUM 

Departing  from  the  standardized  procedure 
of  appointing  head-librarians  from  among 
the  members  of  the  staff,  the  trustees  selected 
an  experienced  person  from  an  out-of-town 
library,  with  Mrs.  Jane  Mitchell  being  chosen 
to  succeed  Miss  Currie  who  resigned  In  1951. 
Mrs.  Mitchell  had  a  BA  and  a  BS  In  Library 
Science  and  had  been  librarian  at  the  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventlst  Theological  S«nlnary  be- 
fore she  came  to  Norwalk.  By  1053.  when 
Mrs.  Mitchell  was  required  to  leave  Norwalk 
due  to  her  husbeoid's  Illness,  the  library  had 
a  total  of  38,500  volumes  and  an  annual  cir- 
culation of  close  to  95.000.  After  Mrs.  Mitchell 
left  Mrs.  Rlsl  served  as  acting  librarian  untU 
her  death  in  1954.  Alfred  E.  Ponelelt  served  as 
librarian  to  September  of  1955  when  he  left 
to  accept  a  position  at  another  library. 

Since  1955,  when  John  J.  Hallahan  was  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  library,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent year,  the  library's  growth  has  been  truly 
phenomenal,  particularly  in  the  Increase  In 
circulation.  Norwalk  residents  do  read  books  I 
Vividly  evident,  statistically.  Is  the  steadily- 
increasing  card  memberships — men,  women 
and  children,  of  all  ages.  In  1962  the  total  cir- 
culation was  over  192,000  with  more  than 
50,000  volumes  in  the  library's  collection.  And 
last  year.  In  accord  with  the  yearly  trend  of 
steadily-increasing  growth,  the  total  circula- 
tion was  close  to  200,000  with  some  57,000 
books  avaUable  for  circulation. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  (which  runs 
from  July  1  to  June  30) ,  there  were  close  to 
4,500  families  holding  cards  at  the  library. 
Donald  Yazgoor,  who  came  to  the  Norwalk 
Library  in  1960,  and  who  succeeded  ISr.  Halla- 
han as  head  librarian  in  1966,  pointed  out 
that  with  the  steadUy-growlng  Increase  in 
the  numl>er  of  members  who  borrow  books 
throughout  the  year  from  the  local  library, 
the  number  of  volumes  presently  on  hand 
should  be  greatly  increased  in  quantity — at  a 
minimum  of  150,000  to  200.000  volumes.  Mr. 
Yazgoor  also  explained  that  the  library  is 
presently  having  a  statement  of  buUdlng 
program  undertaken  by  a  consiUtlng  firm 
from  Chicago  to  determine  precisely  what 
type  and  degree  of  refurbishing  and  expan- 
sion the  local  institution  should  undergo  to 
Improve  Its  efficiency  and  services  to  Its  ever- 
Increasing  numbers  of  members. 

In  AprU  of  1970,  the  Common  CouncU  ap- 
proved In  principle  the  city  take-over  of  the 
First  District  Library  (effective  July  1  of  that 
year)  for  use  as  a  central  library  to  serve  the 
entire  city,  something  the  city  has  wished  to 
establish  for  several  years. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  worked 
out  between  the  city  and  the  district  commis- 
sioners, as  stated  in  a  news  item  In  The  Nor- 
walk Hour  of  AprU  16,  1970.  "the  dty  wUl 
take  over  the  faculty  to  use  as  a  library  vrlth 
the  stipulation  that  the  property  shaU  re- 
vert to  the  district  if  the  city  should  laU  to 
maintain  a  library  at  the  location." 

The  city  news  item  further  went  on  to  re- 
late that  "The  city  wUl  also  take  over  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  salaries  of  the  library 
staff,  who  wUl  henceforth  be  considered  and 
treated  as  city  employes  except  In  regard  to 
already  established  pension  equities."  The 
only  other  restriction  listed  was  that  at  least 
six  of  the  nine  members  of  the  library  board 
shall  be  First  District  residents.  Thus  the 
Norwalk  Public  Library  became  a  central 
unit  for  the  entire  city. 

Members  of  the  library's  board  of  directors 
are  Louis  Padula.  chairman;  Louis  S.  Bredlce, 
vice  chairman;  Howard  F.  Hall,  Richard  E. 
Hallooran,  Charles  8.  Marshal,  Mrs.  Frank  E. 
Raymond,  Mrs.  Bettye  Nash,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin E.  Karp,  secretary.  Mrs.  Aase  van  Dyke  is 
chUdren's  librarian  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Hud- 
gens  Is  In  charge  of  the  cataloguing  and  ref- 
erence departments  of  the  library. 
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THE  "JOB  DEVELOPMENT  CREDIT" 
MEANS  HIOHER  PROFITS,  NOT 
MORE  JOBS,  TIMES  REE>ORTS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WnCOMSIN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA'IIVJGS 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  REJUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
article  in  the  September  20  New  York 
Times  demonstrates  what  those  of  us  op- 
posed to  the  Investment  tax  credit  have 
been  saying  right  along — it  is  not  a  de- 
vice to  create  Jobs,  as  the  administration 
contends,  but  rather  a  scheme  to  pcul 
corporate  profits.  After  surveying  busi- 
nessmen and  econcxnists  throughout  the 
country,  the  Times  reporter  concluded 
that  the  proposed  "Job  Development 
Credit": 

Appears  more  likely  to  Increase  corporate 
profits  than  to  create  additional  JotM  for 
unemployed  workers  next  year. 

I  include  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Tax  CaxDrr  Sxzir  as  a  Svrni  to  Pxorrrs,  Nor 

Jobs;   Mxnob  Impact  on  Si'iNDnro  Expected 

(By  Michael  C.  Jensen) 

President  Nixon's  proposed  tax  credit  of 
10  percent  on  business  Investments  in  new 
macblnery  and  equipment  appears  more 
likely  to  increase  corporate  profits  than  to 
create  additional  Jobs  for  unemployed  work- 
ers next  year. 

And  although  the  tax  credit  has  been 
almost  universally  welcomed  by  business 
leaders,  it  probably  will  not  have  a  major 
effect  on  capital  spending  plans  for  1973. 
particularly  during  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
according  to  a  New    York  Times  survey. 

Most  companies  said  they  will  replace  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  at  about  the  same 
rate  they  had  planned  before  last  month's 
announcement  of  the  proposed    tax  credit. 

The  program  that  was  billed  by  President 
Nixon  as  one  that  wUl  create  more  jobs  for 
Americans  may  do  precisely  that  in  the  long 
run. 

IMPACT  IS  ASSKS8K0 

But  for  the  next  six  months  to  a  year  at 
least,  its  Impact  wUl  be  more  strongly  felt 
oa  corporate  proflt-and-loss  statements,  In- 
dvistrlallsts  and  economists  asserted. 

Pew  new  jobs  will  be  created  quickly 
through  plant  expansion  or  In  the  Indus- 
tries supplying  new  machinery,  the  survey 
indicated.  Most  businesses,  however,  will 
reap  extra  profits  if  the  tax  credit  is  passed, 
because  it  applies  to  equipment  already  or- 
dered and  to  machinery  that  would  have 
been  ordered  even  If  the  tax  credit  had  not 
been  announced. 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  those  surveyed 
that  the  consumer  holds  the  key  to  pros- 
perity because  of  his  accumulated  savings. 
Also  the  general  level  of  economic  activity 
will  be  a  more  Important  factor  In  deter- 
mining capital  spending  than  the  Invest- 
ment tax  cradlt. 

No  businessmen  were  willing  to  go  on 
record  as  opposing  the  credit,  since  It  gives 
them  a  significant  tax  advantage  for  their 
machinery  and  equipment  spending,  wheth- 
er or  not  such  spending  was  planned  before 
the  announcement. 

Most  industries,  however,  said  they  would 
not  substantially  increase  their  level  of 
capital  spending.  An  exception  was  the  rail- 
road industry,  which  predicted  a  heavy  in- 
flux of  freight  car  orders  If  the  tax  credit 
is  passed. 

Many  businesses,  it  was  pointed  out,  have 
long  lead  times  for  their  major  capital  proj- 
ects, sometimes  as  long  as  five  or  six  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  reduces  the  short-term  impact  of  a  tax 
credit. 

Economilsts  generally  agreed  that  the  Im- 
mediate impact  would  be  alight.  Albert  H. 
Cox  Jr.,  chief  economist  of  Lionel  D.  Edle 
tt  Co..  the  economic  forecasting  arm  of  Mer- 
rill Lynch.  Pierce,  Penner  it  Smith  Inc.,  said 
capital  spending  will  probably  rise  by  about 
8  per  cent  next  year  if  the  credit  Is  allowed. 

He  explained,  however,  that  the  increase 
would  probably  be  6  per  cent  even  if  the 
tax  credit  were  not  passed  by  Congress  and 
If  new.  liberalised  depreciation  guidelines 
were  eliminated. 

Mr.  Cox  noted  that  "a  goodly  part  of  capi- 
tal spending  for  1972  is  already  firmly  In 
place,"  and  said  "remaining  decision  over 
the  next  six  months  at  least,  will  depend  to 
a  very  large  extent  on  the  tempo  of  incom- 
ing orders  and  production." 

Martin  R.  Oalnsbrugh,  chief  economist  of 
the  Conference  Bo«krd,  an  organization  of 
buslneeamen,  agreed  that  the  tax  credit 
historically  has  bad  a  stimulating  effect,  but 
with  a  six-month  to  nine-month  time  lag. 

"Ite  Impact  won't  be  very  great,"  he  said. 
"It  will  be  a  minor  rather  than  a  major  role, 
but  is  nevertheless  a  significant  one." 

Mr.  Oalnsbrugh  was  critical  of  the  provi- 
sion of  the  tax  credit  that  restricts  it  to 
purchases  of  equipment  made  In  the  United 
States. 

"Exclusions  of  that  type  can  only  lead  to 
restraint  of  trade,"  he  asserted.  Furthermore, 
he  said,  for  nuuclmum  effectiveness,  a  tax 
credit  sboiild  be  spread  out  over  a  protracted 
period.  The  President's  proposed  10  per  cent 
credit  is  for  one  year,  with  a  5  per  cent 
credit  thereafter. 

Pierre  A.  Rlnfret,  president  of  Blnf ret- Bos- 
ton Associates  Inc.,  a  consulting  company, 
predicted  that  the  credit  may  be  made  retro- 
active to  April  1  rather  than  Aug.  15  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Nixon.  He  also  was  optimistic 
about  its  Impact  on  spending. 

"My  hunch  is  that  It  will  make  a  difference 
next  year,"  Mr.  Rlnfret  said,  noting  that  it 
usually  takes  three  months  after  passage  of 
such  a  tax  credit  for  investment  decisions 
to  be  made,  and  six  months  for  the  Impact  to 
be  visible. 

The  tax  credit,  Mr.  Rlnfret  pointed  out, 
applies  to  machinery  and  equipment  at  the 
pmint  it  is  placed  in  service,  not  when  it  is 
ordered  or  paid  for. 

NO  SPEED-UP  PLANNED 

This  means,  he  said,  that  the  formula 
specifying  a  topheavy  10  i>er  cent  credit  for 
one  year  Is  virtually  meanlnglees,  because 
most  heavy  machinery  cannot  be  ordered  and 
put  into  service  within  a  year. 

It  seems  likely,  he  observed,  that  a  flat  7 
per  cent  continuing  credit  will  be  adopted. 

"The  tax  credit's  Initial  Impact  will  clearly 
be  an  improvement  in  the  bottom  line  (of 
the  profit  statement),"  he  said,  "but  we 
should  begin  to  see  new  orders  moving  for- 
ward by  the  second  quarter  of  1973." 

Many  businessmen  asserted,  however,  that 
they  had  no  Intention  of  substantially  speed- 
ing up  their  purchases  of  machinery  and 
equipment  next  year. 

A  spokesman  for  American  Metal  Climax, 
Inc.,  a  mining  and  manufacturing  company, 
said  the  concern's  capital  spending  next  year 
probably  will  match  this  year's  •170-mllllon 
rate. 

"The  tax  credit  isn't  going  to  make  an 
awful  lot  of  difference  to  us,"  he  said.  "On  a 
one-year  basis  it's  really  meaningless  In  mak- 
ing decisions.  We're  in  favor  of  It,  though, 
because  it  will  help  business  generally  and 
stimulate  demand  for  the  things  we  produce." 

An  executive  for  one  of  the  country's  large 
steel  producers  said  it  was  doubtful  whether 
any  capital  spending  prograims  In  his  com- 
pany would  be  accelerated  by  the  tax  credit. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  industry  has  just 
finished  a  major  round  of  capital  Improve- 
ment and  is  currently  operating  at  only 
about  60  per  cent  of  capacity. 
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A  generally  cautious  attitude  was  found  In 
the  chemical  industry.  A  spokesman  for  B.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  St  Co.,  Inc.,  said  it  would 
be  difficult  to  pinpoint  any  short-term  ef- 
fect of  the  tax  credit  on  du  Pont's  capital 
Investment  program. 

NKXDS  AKX  CONSIDER rP 

The  company  makes  decisions  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  business,  he  said,  rather  than 
on  tax  advantages.  He  noted,  however,  that 
over  the  long  term,  the  credit  will  provide 
more  funds  for  Investment  and  could  have  a 
stimulating  Impact  on  future  construction 
spending. 

Oordon  Orand.  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Olln  Corporation,  a  chemi- 
cal and  metal  producer,  said  that  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  would  have  little  or  no 
short-term  effect,  since  the  company's  capi- 
tal spending  is  scheduled  on  a  long-range 
basis. 

"However."  the  executive  said,  "to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  credit  would  make  additional 
cash  available  for  capital  projects,  it  would 
tend  to  speed  up  spending  on  those  projects 
that  were  being  deferred  until  more  funds 
were  available.  The  question  often  Is  not 
whether  to  go  ahead  with  a  certain  project 
but  when,  and  the  tax  credit  might  reduce 
the  waiting  time." 

The  Impact  of  the  tax  credit  in  the  chem- 
ical Industry  may  be  diminished,  one  ob- 
server said,  by  the  amount  of  excess  plant 
capacity,  currently  about  25  per  cent.  Surges 
in  capital  spending  normally  occur  only  when 
production  reaches  about  90  per  cent  of  ca- 
pacity, he  asserted. 

SOMK  CRITICISM  VOICED 

In  other  heavy  industries,  similar  com- 
ments were  voiced,  as  well  as  specific  crit- 
icisms of  the  proposed  credit.  The  controller 
of  a  major  glass  producer,  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified,  said  he  would  like  to  see  the 
Oovemment  be  more  consistent  on  the  per- 
centage of  the  credit. 

Changes  in  either  direction,  he  said,  made 
corporate  investment  planning  very  difficult. 
President  Nixon  recently  indicated  he  would 
accept  a  7  per  cent  tax  credit  if  he  could  not 
get  a  10  per  cent  credit  through  Congress. 

In  the  airline  industry,  the  official  posi- 
tion was  q>elled  out  by  Stuart  O.  Tipton, 
president  of  the  Air  Transport  Association. 

He  said  restoration  of  the  investment  cred- 
it "would  be  one  of  the  most  Important  steps 
that  could  be  taken  to  ease  the  financial 
distress  within  the  airline  Industry." 

However,  Donald  Lloyd-Jones,  executive 
vice  president  for  finance  of  American  Air- 
lines, said  be  doubted  whether  a  restoration 
of  tax  credit  would  have  much  effect  Ini- 
tially, because  the  airlines  have  most  of  their 
equipment  purchases  In  place  for  the  next 
few  years. 

RISK   IN   ORDERS  CNLIKELT 

"Because  of  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
capacity," he  said,  "it  Is  doubtful  that  or- 
ders will  be  increased  by  the  domestic  car- 
riers for  some  time." 

Mr.  Lloyd-Jones  explained  that  the  airlines 
have  been  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of 
accumulated  Investment  credits  in  recent 
years  because  their  earnings  "have  been  so 
low."  His  own  company,  be  said,  has  •39- 
million  In  unused  credits. 

One  exception  to  the  generally  reserved 
outlook  for  increased  capital  spending  was 
the  railroad  Industry.  Frank  E.  Bametu 
chairman  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  pre- 
dicted a  "great  Influx"  of  orders  for  new  rail- 
road equipment  if  the  investment  credit  U 
restored. 

He  recalled  that  In  1966,  when  a  7  per 
cent  credit  was  in  force,  the  railroads  or- 
dered 112,898  new  freight  cars,  whereas  last 
year  their  new  orders  fell  to  58,201. 

Mr.  Barnett  emphasised  that  the  Invest- 
ment credit  was  crltlcaUy  Important  to  the 
railroad  car  and  equipment  bxillders.  "I  hope 
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to  Ood  they  don't  mess  VTlth  It  too  long." 
be  said. 

INQOniT  ON  ORDXRS     . 

Mr.  Bamett's  prediction  was  borne  out  by 
Samuel  B.  Casey  Jr.  president  of  Pullman, 
Inc.,  the  world's  largest  freight  car  builder. 
He  said  that  v^thln  72  hovirs  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  his  coiiq>any  had  received 
inquiries  regarding  possible  purchases  of 
about  10,000  cars  representing  an  Investment 
of  tl50-mllllon  to  •200-mllllon. 

"This  is  the  same  kind  of  exercise  these 
railroads  went  through  In  1961  and  again  In 
1966  so  they  could  be  assured  of  delivery  of 
cars  in  the  event  the  credit  was  granted,"  ho 
said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway,  said  the  Investment  tax  credit  de- 
liberations would  be  a  "significant  factor"  in 
his  raUroad's  consideration  of  its  1972  capi- 
tal budget.  In  1971  the  N.  &  W.  Is  spending 
(103.2-mllllon  on  upgrading  and  Improving 
its  plant  and  equipment. 

Representatives  of  leading  paper  companies 
said  the  Investment  tax  credit  was  not  likely 
to  have  much  impact  on  their  capital  spend- 
ing plans.  The  key  reason,  they  said,  was 
the  current  level  of  sluggish  demand  In  the 
industry,  a  situation  that  has  created  con- 
siderable amounts  of  spare  productive  capac- 
ity. 

Paul  A.  Oorman,  president  and  chairman 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  the 
largest  In  the  Industry,  offered  this  comment : 

POLICIKS  BtTPPORnD 

"While  the  International  Paper  Company 
solidly  supports  the  Administration's  eco- 
nomic policies,  the  capacity  situation  in  the 
paper  industry  Is  such  that  investment  tax 
credit  proposals  are  not  likely  to  have  an 
immediate  Infiuenoe  on  our  capital  spending 
plans." 

Peter  J.  McLaughlin,  a  vice  president  of 
the  Union  Camp  CorporaUon.  Wayne,  N.J., 
said  it  was  difficult  to  gauge  the  Impact  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  untU  Its  exact 
terms  were  known. 

"A  7  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  credit  by  Itself." 
he  said,  "should  not  be  enough  to  sway  a 
decision  on  equipment  that's  going  to  be 
used  for  20  years." 

A  more  important  factor,  Mr.  McLaughlin 
explained,  is  the  rate  of  return  on  Invest- 
ment. "Right  now,  returns  In  the  paper 
business  are  so  low  that  we  are  not  planning 
any  major  expansion  of  capacity,"  he  saJd. 

"A  more  logical  avenue"  for  paper  com- 
panies, Mr.  McLaughlin  said,  vrould  be  ex- 
penditures for  relatively  minor  types  of 
equipment  that  can  help  to  reduce  costs  and 
improve  the  efficiency  of  existing  larger 
equipment. 

ACCELERATION    OF   PROJECTS 

J.  W.  McSwlney,  president  of  the  Mead 
Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio,  said  the  com- 
pany's capital  spending  plans  would  not  be 
"much  different"  because  of  the  investment 
tax  credit  but  said  some  projects  might  be 
accelerated  from  1973  into  1972. 

Mr.  McSwlney  said  the  credit  would  be  "a 
welcome  help  to  cash  fiow  and  a  good  Incen- 
tive for  the  futiu-e." 

In  the  same  vein,  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Union 
Camp  said  that  the  Investment  tax  credit 
would  "help  profits"  and  also  be  a  "signifi- 
cant" contributor  to  cash  flow. 

He  noted  that  Union  Camp's  earnings  in 
1970  and  early  1971  were  enhanced  substan- 
tially by  the  completion  of  projects  that  be- 
gan under  the  earlier  investment  tax  credit 
program. 

Some  businessmen  were  wary  of  the  tax 
credit.  For  example,  L.  Allan  Schafier,  presi- 
dent of  Elgin  National  Industries,  Inc.,  which 
Imports  and  assembles  watches  and  other 
consumer  products,  said  the  uncertainties 
about  the  timing  of  the  credit  have  created 
confusion. 
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Some  industries  that  are  not  capital  In- 
tensive, like  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 
salJ  they  did  not  oppose  the  tax  credit,  but 
did  not  find  it  pcutlcularly  helpftil  either. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Warner-Lambert  Com- 
pany said:  "We  believe  the  Investment  tax 
credit  win  be  helpful  to  business  In  general 
and  to  Warner-Lambert.  But  since  we  are 
not  a  capital  intensive  Industry,  we  won't  be 
making  'go-or-no-go'  decisions  on  plant  ex- 
pansion based  on  the  proposed  regulations. 

"Our  capital  Investment  program  In  1971 
will  again  be  In  the  area  of  $90-mllllon,  and 
therefore  the  proposed  regulation  should 
have  a  favorable  effect." 

A  Pfizer,  Inc.  spokesman  added  that  there 
had  been  no  decisions  on  capital  spending 
that  were  Induced  by  the  President's  pro- 
posals. 

The  textile  industry,  like  others,  welcomed 
the  Investment  tax  credit  as  a  significant 
earnings  development. 

James  D.  Flnley,  chairman  of  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  said: 

"The  Investment  credit  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  could  be  very  significant  to  the 
United  SUtes  textUe  industry.  The  Industry 
is  losing  jobs  because  of  imports,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Investment  credit  will  do  some  good 
toward  rectifying  this  situation." 

PLANS   HELD  UNCHANGED 

James  Robison,  chairman  of  Indian  Head, 
Inc.,  said:  "The  tax  credit  is  very  welcome 
but  it  does  not  change  any  of  our  plans.  We 
lay  out  our  capital  expenditures  program  on 
a  three-year  model  plan — and  any  single 
type  of  credit  is  not  enough  to  make  a  margin 
Investment  viable.  We  have  been  investing 
$17  or  •18-milllon  a  year  steadily  over  the 
last  few  years — and  it  doesn't  change  much 
when  business  gets  bad.  Of  course,  we  do  take 
advantage  of  special  situations  as  they  arise, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  tax  credit. 

Ely  Callaway  Jr..  president  of  Burlington 
Industries  said  his  company's  investment 
plans  are  based  on  the  needs  of  the  market 
and  are  not  particularly  Infiuenced  by  tax 
credits.  In  the  case  of  Burlington,  he  said, 
it  has  been  subject  to  a  disadvantage  by  the 
fact  that  large  Investments  for  knitting  ma- 
chinery made  in  Europe  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  company's  capital  Improvement, 
and  there  is  no  tax  credit  on  foreign  ma- 
chinery. 

Capital  spending  in  the  auto  Industry  Is 
expected  to  rise  in  1972  spurred  by  both 
the  incentives  of  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic policy  and  the  sweeteners  offered  to 
oar  buyers  by  the  elimination  of  the  excise 
tax  on  purchases,  observers  said. 

The  elimination  of  the  excise  tax  should 
increase  the  number  of  cars  sold,  putting 
pressure  on  existing  plants  and  equipment 
while  the  capital  spending  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram will  encourage  equipment  purchases 
in  1972  rather  than  1973. 

The  lower  labor  costs  of  foreign  cars  man- 
ufacturers will  make  plant  automation  more 
attractive,  with  a  likely  Increased  commit- 
ment to  this  tarm  of  capital  spending. 
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Martlawsex  Dies  in  Indochina 
The    Defense    Department    yesterday    re- 
leased the  name  of  a  Maryland  Army  Officer 
who  was  killed  in  action  in  Indochina. 

He  was  Capt.  Larry  J.  Kluever,  son  of  Col. 
and  Mrs.  Emlle  E.  Kluever,  of  the  4800  block 
West  Ridge  place.  Camp  l^rlngs. 


CAPT.  LARRY  J.  KLUEVER 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  man  from  Maryland,  Capt. 
Larry  J.  Kluever,  wsa  recently  killed  in 
action  in  Indochina.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  courage  and  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  including  the  following  article 
in  the  RzcoRD : 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNXBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Marvin 
C.  Lundin,  the  administrative  director  of 
the  Minnesota  Optometric  Association, 
expressed  his  concern  for  the  visual 
health  of  all  Americans  at  the  hearings 
I  recently  held  in  Minneapolis.  In  his 
statement,  he  focused  on  the  yoimg  and 
the  old  and  their  need  for  adequate 
health  care.  His  very  articulate  state- 
ment follows: 

Professional   Health   Care   Delzvert   as   a 
Local  and  National  Problem 

Congressman  Frazer:  I  recall  the  pleasant 
experience  I  had  about  two  years  ago  In 
meeting  with  you,  and  other  members  of 
the  Minnesota  Congressional  delegation,  in 
Washington  on  basically  this  same  subject. 
Tour  Interest  and  concern  for  public  health 
were  most  apparent  at  that  time.  We  wish  to 
compliment  you  for  your  continued  leader- 
ship In  this  most  complex  problem  of  society. 

The  members  of  the  Minnesota  Optometric 
Association  wotild  like  to  express  their  con- 
cern for  the  visual  welfare  of  the  people  of 
your  district  as  well  as  all  citizens  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  Optometry  as  a  profes- 
sion Is  concerned  with  the  visual  well  being 
of  our  citizens.  Our  concern  begins  when  the 
child  enters  school  and  Is  faced  with  the 
processes  of  learning  which  Is  predomlnently 
visually  oriented.  To  aid  this  child  In  his 
learning  years,  optometry  sees  the  necessity 
for  a  more  comprehensive  health  care  pro- 
gram with  vision  care  being  a  primary  need. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  and  ample  rhetoric 
identifying  the  need  for  youth  and  children 
to  succeed  In  our  academic  environment.  If 
the  literacy  battle  is  to  be  won,  there  must 
be  greater  understanding  of  the  learning 
processes  of  every  child.  Literacy  is  dependent 
on  the  ability  to  read.  Reading  is  dependent 
on  vision  and  perception,  which  leads  to  per- 
formance. The  development  of  these  skills 
are  called  learning.  As  our  young  adults  enter 
their  productive  years,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  visual  welfare  of  our  work  force.  Labor's 
visual  skills  have  become  more  demanding 
vrith  the  greater  complexity  of  our  industrial 
society. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  aging 
since  the  prevalence  of  blindness  increases 
with  age.  Almost  one  half  of  the  legally 
blind  population  are  past  S6  years  of  age. 
More  than  60%  of  new  cases  of  blindness 
occur  In  persons  66  years  or  older.  We  feel 
that  vision  care  under  a  federally  ^Ksnsored 
program  Is  justified  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate vision  care  to  the  elderly. 

The  average  American  has  a  visual  exam- 
ination every  several  years.  This  is  too  Infre- 
quent. Project  "Find",  a  report  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  lists  poor 
vision  as  the  leading  ailment  amongst  the 
elderly. 

We  feel  more  adequate  programs  of  vision 
care  should  be  emphasized  by  public  and 
private  agencies  to  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  youth.  Greater  concern  should  also 
be  shown  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
In  the  elderly.  Our  profession  looks  forward 
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to  working  with  aU  Interwtwl  groups,  po- 
litical leaders  and  agencies  of  government 
to  bring  about  batter  utUlzatlon  of  our  skills 
so  that  people  of  all  economic  groups  will 
benefit  from  oiu-  services. 

God's  most  precious  gift  next  to  life  Itself 
Is  good  vision.  Thank  you  for  this  opportu- 
nity and  your  personal  attention. 


SPECIAL  GREETINGS  TO  WORLD 
FEDERALIST,  XJ.SJi.. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    KASSACHUSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
honor  of  giving  the  address  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  25th  General  Assembly  of 
World  Federalists,  U.S.A.  in  Boston  on 
September  11.  1971. 

Many  national  and  internationally 
recognized  persons  sent  their  greetings 
and  congratulations  to  this  very  impor- 
tant organization  on  the  occasion  of  its 
silver  anniversary. 

I  am  pleased  to  attach  herewith  some 
of  these  messages  addressed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  who 
for  the  past  2  years  has  exercised  his 
characteristic  resourcefulness,  his  great 
ability  and  his  profound  idealism  in  his 
role  as  the  President  of  the  World  Fed- 
eralists, U.S.A.: 

SPBCIAi  GSKKTrNOS  EXfllNDED  TO 

WoRi-D  Federalists,  TJSA 

Mr.  JOSKFH  S.  CUiZK., 

President.  World  FederaliaU,  USA: 

Best  wishes  for  a  successful  conference. 
Your  deliberations  will  help  us  and  other 
World  Federalists  to  go  forward  towards  one 
world. 

Habht  Wdthb, 
President.  World  Federalists  of  Canada. 


(Telegram) 
To  the  World  Federalists  of  the  United 
States  gathered  for  their  25th  Anniversary 
I  send  my  best  wishes  and  warmest  regards. 
May  your  efforts  bear  fruit  and  may  your 
Ideals  be  echoed  far  outside  your  own  ranks 
and  guide  the  steps  of  the  decision  makers 
of  jour  ootmtry,  thus  rendering  a  service  of 
paramount  Importance  to  your  nation  and 
to  our  comsK>n  world  community.  Oood  luck. 
Thos  Hstekoabl. 

Hon.  JosxPH  S.  Claxk, 

President.  World  Federalists.  USA: 

Dkas  Joe  ;  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  send  greetings 
to  the  25th  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Federalists,  USA,  as  It  meets  In  Boston. 

In  this  era  of  negotiation,  there  Is  always 
a  demand  for  new  thoughts  and  new  con- 
ceptions of  what  we  can  do  for  our  country. 
We  appreciate  the  dedicated  work  of  World 
Federalists,  USA,  as  a  cltlzen-baaed  contribu- 
tion toward  the  achievement  of  a  strong  and 
permanent  world  peace  and  welcome  your 
continued  support  In  this  effort. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  P.  RooKas. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 


Hon.  JosxPH  S.  Clabk, 

President,  World  Federalists.  USA: 

My  thoughts  are  with  you  and  all  the 
World  Federalists  as  you  oontlnue  your  good 
work  for  peace  and  International  under- 
standing. Warm  regards. 

Ckarlzs  H.  PxacT, 

UM.  Senator. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sfbcial  Gkextincs  to  WFUSA 

Miss  Nancy  Wcsselman, 

Chairman.  World  Federalists  Youth.  USA: 

On  behalf  of  the  WFY-Internatlonal  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  the  35  member  coun- 
try organizations  around  the  world,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  greetings  to  the  Assembly  and 
Cabinet  Meeting  of  WFY-U8A. 

The  past  year  Is  another  page  in  the  history 
of  the  advancement  of  the  Federalist  Youth 
movement:  the  emergence  of  new  national 
organizations  In  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Gam- 
bia, India.  West  Cameroon,  and  East  Paki- 
stan: the  establishment  of  a  WFY  Sub-Offlce 
In  Nice.  France;  the  opening  of  regional  of- 
fices In  Bogota,  Colombia  and  Lagoa,  Nigeria; 
the  development  of  concrete  relationships 
and  contacts  In  Moscow  and  Geneva;  political 
action  to  protect  the  human  environment, 
fight  for  human  rights  In  Greece,  and  abol- 
ish Apartheid  all  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  WFY-Internatlonal. 

On  a  bilateral  plain,  WFY-Internatlonal 
appreciates  greatly  the  consistent  outflow  of 
information  about  your  activities  received 
here  at  IHQ  from  the  WFYU8A  office  In  San 
Anselmo.  In  particular  we  are  Impressed  with 
the  WFYUSA  newspaper.  "To  Free  Mankind", 
and  Its  superb  qutUlty  and  value  for  the  In- 
struction and  stimulation  of  political  action. 
I  congratulate  WFY-USA's  leaders  and  Ex- 
ecutive Director  for  this  indispensable  pub- 
lication which  sets  an  example  for  all  our 
member  organizations. 

We  also  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  such 
activities  as  the  telephone  war-tax  suit,  draft 
repeal  and  your  relation  with  the  People's 
Coalition  all  of  which  confirms  WFYUSA's 
political  significance  in  accord  with  the  WFY- 
Internatlonal  principles  and  approach.  We 
are  especially  Impressed  by  WFYUSA's 
achievements  In  Mundlallzatlon  activities 
this  past  year,  and  encourage  further  efforts 
In  this  area. 

Wishing  you  continued  successes  for  yotir 
work  In  the  USA, 
Sincerely, 

ICHI  MORITA, 

Executive  Director, 
World  Federalists  Youth. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Mr.  JosEPB  S.  Clabk, 

President,  World  Federalists.  USA. 

Deax  Joe:  I  am  delighted  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  to  you  and  all  of  the 
other  delegates  to  the  25th  General  Assembly 
of  World  Federalists,  USA.  my  warmest  best 
wishes  for  a  fruitful  and  effective  gathering 
September  9-12  In  Boston.  May  you  enjoy 
continuing  success  In  the  vigorous  pursuit  of 
your  objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Nelson  A.  RocKErsLLsa, 
Governor.  State  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
President,  World  Federalists.  USA. 

Dear  Joe;  My  praise  for  World  Federalists 
Is  Infinite  and  you  have  done  a  fine  job  In 
carrying  on  Its  excellent  tradition. 

World  Federalists  has  been  an  extremely 
throughout  our  country  on  such  vital  Issues 
significant  force  In  mobilizing  support 
as  arms  control  and  the  artrengthenlng  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  work  of  this  great 
organization,  which  means  the  work  of  all 
its  chapters  throughout  the  country  has  been 
Instrumental  In  fostering  a  faith  In  the 
necessity  for  world  peace  through  world  law 
and  through  a  strong  international  orga- 
nization. 

The  Job  Is  not  done.  The  world  Is  still 
plagued  by  war  and  is  still  threatened  by 
nuclear  holocaust.  Many  of  our  leaders  are 
still  skeptical  about  throwing  their  weight 
behind  world  government. 

But  I  firmly  believe  that  time  marches 
against   the   skeptics   and   In   favor   of   the 
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"world  federalists".  In  26  years  the  seed  has 
been  planted  and  has  begun  to  grow.  In  the 
next  25  years  I  am  convinced  It  will  begin 
to  bear  fruit. 

What  we  harvest  will  depend  upon  how 
we  care  for  what  we  are  growing.  For  the 
care  and  for  the  harvest,  I  look  to  the  sup- 
port and  guidance  of  World  Federalists,  USA. 
My  most  sincere  congratulations  I  With 
best  regards. 

Sincerely. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 

President.  World  Federalists.  USA. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  As  one  who  Is  work- 
ing In  the  field  of  arms  control,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  un- 
failing support  which  you  and  the  members 
of  your  organization  have  given  to  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  efforts.  The  road 
to  world  stability  and  peace  Is  a  difficult  one 
at  best,  but  how  much  more  difficult  it 
would  be  if  there  were  not  men,  such  as 
those  m  World  Federalists,  with  Ideals  and 
the  courage  to  express  them.  Particularly 
on  the  occasion  of  your  25  th  General  Assem- 
bly, I  am  sure  that  thoughtful  men  every- 
where must  applaud  the  example  you  have 
given. 
With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

QiRARo  Smith, 
Director,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
President.  World  Federalists.  USA 

Dear  Joe:  It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
note  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  World  Fed- 
eralists, USA,  and  the  World  Federalists 
Youth,  USA.  I  regret  very  much  that  my 
obligations  In  the  Senate  will  prevent  my 
being  with  you  on  this  occasion. 

The  efforts  of  World  Federalists,  USA,  over 
the  last  25  years  to  establish  a  community  of 
mankind  has  been  one  of  the  few  hopeful 
developments  toward  international  stability 
and  the  creation  of  a  livable  universe  in 
the  poet- World  War  II  period. 

I  commend  you,  and  wish  you  future  suc- 
cess. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  (Bill)  Fhlbridht, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Joseph  S.  Clark, 

President.  World  Federalists,  USA 

Dear  Joe:  It  Is  a  great  pleasvue  for  me  to 
salute  the  World  Federalists.  USA.  on  the 
occasion  of  their  25th  General  Assembly. 

Founded  in  the  dying  flames  of  a  desperate 
world  struggle  dedicated  to  the  belief  that 
men  and  nations  can  Indeed  resolve  their 
differences  without  resort  to  war,  the  world 
federalists  have  provided  Insight  and  Inspira- 
tion to  a  generation  of  our  people. 

I  salute  the  courage  and  the  vision  which 
is  yours,  and  pray  for  the  fulfillment  of  oui 
common  goals. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  W.  Brooke, 

U.S.  Senator. 

25th  General  Assembly, 
World  Federalists,  USA. 

Dear  Tbiends:  It  Is  a  sincere  pleasure  to 
extend  warm  and  sincere  greetings  to  all  at- 
tending the  25th  General  Assembly  of  World 
Federalists,  USA.  Through  my  past  associa- 
tion as  a  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions 26th  General  Aflsembly,  I  share  your 
deep  commitment  to  a  strong  and  vital 
United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  is  Imperative  to  th« 
esrtabllshment  and  maintenance  of  p>eace  and 
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freedom  throughout  the  world,  and  your  or- 
ganization may  take  pride  in  its  accompllah- 
meats  in  supi>ort  of  a  good  and  just  life  for 
all  men. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senator. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CAN    ARMY    SURVIVE    THE    QUES- 
TION: "WHY?" 


World  FEDEBALisfTs  Youth,  USA: 

Congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  your 
25th  Anniversary.  In  a  world  divided  by 
suspicions  and  conflict  your  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  harmonious  community  of  mankind 
Is  to  be  commended. 

I  share  yout  concern,  commend  your  en- 
deavors,   and   support   yoiu'   objectives. 

The  work  you  are  doing  Is  of  the  highest 
order.  Your  have  my  beet  wishes  for  a  most 
productive    and    successful    meeting. 

Senator  Mike  Gravel. 

Rev.  NoBMAN  E.  Leach, 
Executive  Director,  World  Federalists  Youth. 
USA: 
Deeply  regret  that  expected  votes  in  the 
Senate  this  week  will  prevent  my  attending 
what  I  know  will  be  a  moet  inspiring  as- 
sembly of  the  World  FederaUst  Youth. 
Warmest  best  wishes  to  you  and  yotir  col- 
leagues as  you  sit  down  together  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  international 
brotherhood.  Cordially, 

Edward  W.  Brooke, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Message  to  the  2Sth  General  Assembly  or 
World  Federalists,  USA 

It  is  natural.  I  suppose,  for  you  to  feel 
depressed  at  the  sad  state  that  the  world 
Is  In.  In  spite  of  your  efforts  during  the  last 
year  and  before.  Violence,  civil  and  inter- 
national, continues  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  accompanied  by  unspeakable  horrors 
in  some  places.  Racial,  religious  and  ethnic 
prejudices  remain  a  feature  of  our  lives. 
We  seem  to  be  as  far  removed  as  ever  from 
the  kind  of  world  that  you  have  been  labour- 
ing to  bring  about  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 

But  are  we  really?  I  wonder,  for  there  are 
one  or  two  sizeable  mercies  for  which  we 
should  be  thankful  and  from  which.  I  sub- 
mit with  respect,  you  might  take  comfort 
as  you  enter  upon  the  next  span  of  yoiu'  use- 
ful existence.  The  famous  "China  question" 
seems  headed  for  a  realistic  resolution.  So 
does  the  question  of  Berlin.  Equally  Im- 
portantly, the  student  protest  is  becoming 
less  violent  In  the  physical  sense  and  at  the 
same  time  more  meaningful  in  terms  of 
constructive  goals. 

So,  dear  friends,  be  of  good  cheer  and 
soldier  on  knowing,  as  you  do.  that  your 
labour  Is  not  In  vain. 

S.    O.    AOKBO, 

Executive  Director,  United  Nations  In- 
stitute   for    Training    and    Research. 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

President,   World  Federalists,   USA. 

Dear  Mr.  Clark:  My  own  message  would 
be  to  say  that  any  words  coming  from  a 
citizen  of  the  D.K.  (Disunited  Kingdom)  at 
this  time  should  be  more  like  an  appeal 
along  the  lines  of, 

"O  World  Federalists  gathered  In  Boston, 
now  we  have  another  tea  party  on  our  hands, 
this  time  In  Belfast,  Ulster.  The  Picte  and 
Celts  are  at  It  again;  can  you  send  us  a 
world  governess?" 

Yours  sincerely, 

Patrick  Armstrong, 
Honorable   Clerk,   Parliamentary   Group 
for  World  Government,  House  of  Com- 
mons, London,  England. 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  SpeeJier,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  causes  of  disaf- 
fection within  our  own  Army.  It  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  vast  majority  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  vast  majority  of  its  repre- 
sentatives here  in  the  House  that  the 
gravest  mistake  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  was  made  when  we  first 
intervened  In  South  Vietntim. 

Let  us  take  heed  that  when  our  troops 
are  committed  they  are  committed  for 
the  defense  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  article  follows: 
Can  Ahmt  Bubvivs  the  Question  "Why?" 
Soldiers  who  wish  to  be  a  hero 
Are  practically  zero; 
But  those  who  wish  to  be  civilians, 
Jesus,  they  run  Into  millions. 

Anonyrruius 

The  two  ultimate  functions  of  a  soldier — 
to  kill  and  be  killed — have  never  been  par- 
ticularly popular  among  the  majority  of 
clvlllBed  men.  And  to  persuade  men  to  en- 
gage In  them,  it  often  has  been  necessary 
to  clothe  those  functions  In  trappings  mag- 
nificent enough  to  make  killing  and  dying 
appear  to  be  worthwhile.  Glory.  Honor.  Coun- 
try. Flag.  The  sacrifloe  of  the  few  for  the 
many,  we've  been  told.  Is  beautiful  and  good. 
There  are  values  more  precious  than  life 
itself. 

But  in  a  nation  based  on  the  Idea  that 
human  life  Is  Intrinsically  precious,  a  society 
In  which  each  Individual  is  said  to  have  the 
right  to  help  guide  his  own  destiny,  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  killing  and  dying  must  be 
particularly  read  and  important  If  arms  are 
to  be  shouldered  willingly.  If  Americana  be- 
lieve they're  being  called  upon  to  kUl  and 
die  for  goals  that  are  less  than  vital,  all  the 
beautiful  reasons  for  sacrl^ce  become  mock- 
ery. Free  men  wont  be  sacrificed  willingly 
for  che«kp  go€ds. 

fighters  without  a  cause 

That's  why  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
threatens  to  destroy  the  U.S.  Army.  The  men 
who  have  served  In  that  long,  bitter  war,  the 
generals  tell  vis,  are  among  the  finest  fighting 
men  ever  to  wear  their  country's  uniform. 
They're  stronger,  brighter  and  better 
equipped  than  any  of  their  predecessors, 
we're  told.  Yet.  they've  been  sent  to  kill  and 
die  over  the  protest  of  a  large  number  of 
their  fellow  countrymen.  The  reasons  for 
their  killing  and  dying  remain  unclear  oi 
uncompelllng  to  many  of  them.  Huge  sacri- 
fices are  being  required  of  the  few  In  the 
field,  while  no  sacrifices  at  all  axe  being 
rendered  by  the  many  at  home.  The  nature 
of  the  war  Itself,  and  now  our  dwindling  role 
in  It,  have  left  our  confused  young  soldiers 
with  hours  and  days  of  idleness  to  fill,  as 
best  they  can,  in  a  strange  and  hostile  land. 
The  disillusion  and  bitterness  acquired  in 
Vietnam  accompany  the  soldiers  back  home, 
or  to  their  new  bases  in  Germany,  Korea  or 
elsewhere,  and  are  transmitted  to  other 
young  soldiers  who  have  never  experienced 
the  war  themselves. 

The  results:  thousands  of  drug  addicts. 
Robbery,  thievery  and  extortion  in  the  bar- 
racks— necessary  for  the  support  of  an 
expensive  vice  on  soldier's  pay.  The  death  of 
esprit  de  corps.  Time  and  the  Inclination  to 
engage  in  racial  discrimination,  racial  rhet- 
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ortc  and  racial  conflict.  Time  to  read  and 
ponder  accounts  of  American  military 
atrocities  and  scandals.  Time  to  wonder 
about  the  honor  of  officers  who  lie — who 
say  the  Army  has  no  drug  problem,  when 
there's  a  narcotics  ring  operating  in  one's 
own  barracks. 

Besides  the  effects  of  the  war  on  individual 
soldiers,  there's  the  cost  It  has  wrought  on 
the  Army  as  a  whole.  Pentagon  officials  say 
that  at  least  nine  of  the  11  American  divi- 
sions on  duty  outside  Southeast  Asia  are 
Incapable  of  wagging  immediate,  full-scale 
war  because  of  the  manpower  and  training 
shortcomings  created  by  our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam.  This  is  the  legacy  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  decision  five  years  ago  to 
wage  war  abrocwl  without  waging  it  at 
home — to  allow  politics  and  economics  to 
prevent  the  call-up  of  reserves,  the  levying 
of  a  huge  draft,  the  mobilization  of  the  na- 
tion's economic  resources  In  support  of  a 
war. 

Then  there's  the  plight  of  the  veterans 
when  they  come  home — many  of  them  not 
only  maimed  but  also  wondering  what  pur- 
pose their  lifetime  handicaps  have  accom- 
plished. Many  of  them  decorated  for  valor 
abroad,  yet  Ignored  or  rejected  at  home,  their 
lament  was  summarized  succinctly  by  a 
much -decorated  former  staff  sergeant  for 
Courier-Journal  reporter  BUI  Peterson: 
"Sometimes  I  feel  like  crying.  You  risk  your 
life  and  then  you  come  home  and  can't  find 
work." 

Meanwhile,  our  President,  reflecting  the 
rising  anti-war  sentiment  in  the  covmtry, 
promises  an  all-vcriunteer  Army  by  1973. 

A    time    rOR    gUESTlONINO 

How?  Who  will  join  once  the  risk  of  the 
draft  has  expired?  Those  questions  worry 
the  Army  Itself,  and  they  should  worry  the 
nation's  citizens  as  well.  The  Army's  leaders 
are  trying  desperately  to  regain  the  respect 
of  the  citizenry.  Their  sincerity  Is  attested  by 
their  uncharacteristically  candid  appraisals 
of  an  Army  In  the  current  Courier-Journal 
series,  written  by  a  team  of  Washington  Post 
reporters,  about  the  Army's  problems. 
They've  hung  out  the  Army's  dirty  linen  for 
all  the  country  to  see.  And  the  guidelines 
handed  down  by  General  Westmoreland  for 
reform  and  humanlzatlon  of  the  nation's 
largest  fighting  force  may — If  they're  really 
followed — finally  save  the  Army. 

But  they  can't  succeed  without  accom- 
panying reform  in  the  thinking  of  those  who 
guide  the  destinies  of  our  Army  and  the 
young  men  and  women  who  serve  In  It.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Congress — and 
the  public — must  restore  the  Army  to  Its 
rightful  role  as  the  defender  of  the  home- 
land. It  must  be  used  no  longer  as  the  help- 
meet of  one  faction  against  another  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  another  sovereign  country. 

"These  young  soldiers,  they  question  you." 
says  a  disgruntled  non-com  In  the  Post 
series.  "They  say.  'Why?'  They  ask  why  you 
want  to  go  to  Vietnam,  and  you  say.  'Well, 
you  go  because  you're  a  soldier.'  And  they 
say,  'You're  nuts.  You're  out  of  your 
gourd.  .  .  .'  " 

Asking  questions  Is  a  fine  old  American 
tradition.  If  the  country  wants  to  keep  Its 
Army,  and  Its  security.  It  must  have  some 
better  answers  ready  the  next  time  it  wants 
somebody  to  do  some  kUling  and  dying. 


NOT  NATURE  ALONE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  lOBSOtnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  ecology  and  the 
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environment  is  not  as  simple  as  It  may 
seem  at  first  blush.  In  fact,  It  may  be 
Important  to  make  certain  we  are  moving 
In  the  proper  direction  before  we  try  to 
move  too  rapidly  or  spend  too  much 
money  on  what  may  be  ineffective  pro- 
grams. The  following  article  "Not  Nature 
Alone"  outlines  some  of  the  dilemmas 
we  confront: 

Not  Natuxx  Auom 
(By  Richard  NeubAus) 
Some  of  my  best  frtenda  are  caitJ-carrylng 
members  of  the  ecology  movement.  Real 
friendship  is  enriched  by  honest  disagree- 
ment; or  so  I  wUl  have  reason  to  hop)«  when 
they  have  read  this.  I  am  presumptuoiis 
enough  to  think  they  shoiUd  read  It,  because 
those  Inside  the  movement  are  best  able  to 
change  Its  direction.  I  believe  some  thorough 
changes  are  in  order,  for  what  has  emerged 
as  the  ecology  movement  Is  In  Important  re- 
spects a  diversion  from — and  a  distortion  of — 
the  radical  demands  of  Justice  In  a  hung^ 
world. 

At  Its  least  exceptionable,  ecology  Is  a 
housekeeping  movement,  wiping  up  the  mess, 
teaching  Industry  better  toilet  habits,  and  ex- 
erting political  pressure  to  restrain  the  engi- 
neers of  technology  who  give  little  thought 
to  the  social  or  natural  consequences  of 
"progress."  At  this  level  the  ecology  move- 
ment makes  an  important  contribution,  nur- 
turing a  type  of  modesty  and  care  not  usu- 
ally characteristic  of  American  actions  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  movement  has  also 
asked  us  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the 
biosphere  Is  In  Imminent  danger  of  collapse — 
a  prospect  that,  if  true.  Is  Indeed  a  serious 
problem. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
ecology  "crisis"  Is  In  psurt  simply  a  result  of 
our  successful  Indoctrination  In  ever-rtslng 
needs  and  ever  lower  levels  of  tolerance.  The 
Idyllic  past  waant  always  so  IdyUlc.  In  fact, 
much  of  nineteenth-century  life  would  strike 
us  today  as  being  brutally  harsh.  As  late  as 
1850,  the  life  expectancy  of  the  average 
American  was  lees  than  forty  years.  As  for 
pollution,  the  mid -nineteenth -century  home 
In  the  major  American  cities  took  in  more 
carbon  monoxide  than  It  does  today.  In  Man- 
chester. England,  in  1843,  there  were  thirty- 
three  privies  for  7,000  people,  and  even  where 
there  were  sewers  they  ended  abruptly,  dis- 
pensing their  contents  Into  the  middle  of  a 
street.  Equally  abhorrent  conditions  existed 
In  America. 

Subsistence  has  been  redefined:  what  was 
luxury  becomes  necessity;  Inconveniences 
once  accepted  become  Intolerable.  The  man 
for  whom  enough  food  might  once  have  been 
a  political  issue  now  has  two  cars,  and  he 
and  his  family  are  Irritated  by  the  crowded 
conditions  in  the  parks  where  they  go  camp- 
ing, and  indignant  that  the  air  in  Queens 
does  not  smell  as  sweet  as  that  of  the  re- 
motest valley  of  Vermont.  The  point,  ob- 
viously. Is  not  that  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are.  The  point  Is  that 
we  should  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  seduced 
Into  mlslocating  the  "crises"  of  our  times. 

We  should  also  beware  of  mlslocating  the 
ecological  villains.  Telephone  service  in  New 
York  City  has  now  regressed  to  about  the 
level  of  pre-World  War  n  France.  It  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  describe  this  abomi- 
nable service  as  a  sign  of  "technology  reach- 
ing its  limits."  Public  hearings  have  estab- 
lished that,  far  from  being  overwhelmed  by 
technological  demands,  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company  knew  five  yean  ago  what 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  system 
in  the  18708  but  deliberately  skimped  on  the 
necessary  expenditure.  In  the  same  vein,  it 
was  announced  in  the  fall  of  1970  that  there 
would  be  a  dire  shortage  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  for  heating  In  the  oomlng  winter.  The 
eoo-prophets  Immediately  pounced  on  this 
further  evidence  of  our  technological  ex- 
haustion of  the  earth's  resources.  The  prob- 
lem, as  it  turned  out,  was  avaricious  oil  com- 
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panles   attempting   to   maintain   artificially 
high  prices. 

Pogo's  observation  that  "we  have  met  the 
enemy  and  h«  is  us"  Is  frequently  en- 
countered in  ecology  meetings  and  litera- 
ture. Considering  the  strong  accusation  car- 
ried in  Pogo's  Judgment,  it  Is  repeated  with 
suspicious  ease. 

Sometimes  one  might  suspect  that  "us" 
is  nobody,  a  ghostly  diversionary  tactic.  Most 
of  the  choice  places  at  the  barricades  are 
taken  by  the  executives  of  the  corporate 
glanta.  According  to  the  trade  paper  Adver- 
tising Age,  companies  rushing  to  buy  prime 
time  for  Earth  Day  included  Procter  A  Gam- 
ble, General  Electric,  Goodrich,  Standard 
OU  of  New  Jersey,  DuPont,  International 
Paper,  Phillips  Petroleum.  Chevron  OU,  Gen- 
eral Motors,  and  Atlantic  Richfield.  There 
they  stood,  bold  and  unflinching  in  the  face 
of  nobody. 

The  spectacle  of  polluters  leading  the  antl- 
poUutlon  crusade  puts  one  In  mind  of  Her- 
bert Marc\ise's  theory  that  the  masters  of  a 
society  can  control  protest  by  bringing  it  out 
in  the  open  and  even  appearing  to  Identify 
with  it,  thus  neutralizing  the  protest  and 
even  gaining  credit  for  responsiveness.  The 
process  Is  sometimes  called  "repressive  tol- 
erance." If  there  were  no  antipollution  move- 
ment, the  polluters  would  have  to  invent 
one;  which,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  some 
people  think  happened. 

Consider  one  TV  commercial.  First  on  the 
screen  is  a  little  baby,  then  we  see  It  being 
taken  home  from  the  hospital  by  its  young 
mother  and  father.  In  the  background  is  the 
gentle  strumming  of  a  guitar,  accompanied 
by  the  humming  of  a  very  "folklsh"  singer, 
creating  the  mood  for  the  "message."  The 
young  father,  wearing  modified  granny 
glasses  but  otherwise  quite  respectable,  looks 
out-over  the  landscape.  There  is  the  skyline 
o;  a  city,  blanketed  In  smog.  The  young 
father  frowns,  looks  concerned,  and  then  his 
face  Is  transfigured  by  one  of  those  idealistic 
looks.  The  folk  singer  breaks  into  song: 
"What  can  one  man  do.  my  friend?/What  can 
one  man  do7/To  fight  pollution  in  the  air/ 
Closing  In  from  everywhere?"  The  young 
father  knows  what  one  man  can  do.  He  and 
his  wife  and  their  little  baby  get  in  his  big  red 
car  and.  with  the  determined  yet  somehow 
calm  air  of  the  revolutionary  who  has  made 
his  Irrevocable  decision,  he  pulls  up  at  the 
Amoco  leadfree  pump  and  says,  "Fill  'er  up." 
This  commercial  brought  to  you  by  courtesy 
of  the  ecology  movement. 

Ecologists  who  would  be  quick  to  object 
to  the  cynicism  of  this  commercial  are  less 
able  to  detect  the  cynicism  in  the  easy  use 
of  Pogo's  Judgment.  Doesn't  "us"  usually 
mean  "them" — other  people?  Like  aristocrats 
of  other  times,  we  fear  the  masses  and  find 
our  own  technique  for  keeping  out  the  poach- 
ers— whether  it  be  America  lecturing  the 
world  on  the  population  explosion  or  con- 
servationists trying  to  preserve  the  wlldlands. 
Loren  Elseley,  in  The  Invisible  Pyramid. 
mourns  the  loss  of  "the  unfrequented  wil- 
derness" of  his  youth  to  the  "fungus"  of 
spreading  suburbia  with  its  "radiating  lines 
of  transport  gouged  through  the  naked  earth 
[leading]  to  cities  clothed  In  an  unmoving 
haze  of  smog."  He  decries  "the  incipient  Ul- 
neas  as  It  spreads  with  all  its  slimy  tendrils 
through  the  watershed."  What  formed  this 
"fungus  upon  a  fruit"?  People,  of  course, 
fortunate  enough  to  acquire  their  own  homes 
and  wanting  a  way  to  get  from  house  to  work 
to  school  to  play.  It  may  be  bad  urban  plan- 
ning, but  they  are  not  fungus:  and  their 
neighborhoods,  such  as  they  are,  sire  not 
slimy  tendrils. 

Shouldn't  Elseley's  real  sorrow  be  for  the 
poor  people  who  must  live  in  the  "cities 
clothed  in  an  unmoving  haze  of  smog"? 
There  U  nothing  in  the  context  of  The 
Invisible  Pyramid,  nor  In  the  larger  context 
of  the  ecology  movement,  to  suggest  that 
this  is  the  focus  of  concern.  Were  the  con- 
cern for  the  poor,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
the  movement  would  be  informed  by  the 
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demands  of  the  poor:  demands  for  decent 
housing,  equal  Job  opportunity,  a  ohanoe  at 
an  education,  honest  oops,  and  a  fair  share 
of  political  power.  As  the  man  said,  "Who 
wants  to  breathe  clean  air  in  a  racist  so- 
ciety?" No  poor  person  should  be  fooled, 
nor  do  I  know  any  who  are,  by  the  ecology 
movement's  professed  concern  for  their 
welfare. 

Many  ecologists  resent  such  suggestions 
of  class  bias.  And  it  Is  possible  that  they 
have  reason  to  take  offense,  though  not  the 
reason  they  think.  In  a  chiUlngly  profound 
way,  they  sometimes  seem  to  be  saying  that 
"the  enemy"  is  a  most  egalitarian  "us," 
thereby  revealing  a  suspicion  of  mankind 
altogether,  not  Just  the  poor  or  powerless. 

TOCIS  AND  COMMIBSABS 

WUdemesa  Is  a  bench  mark,  a  "touch- 
stone," writes  eco-enthuslaal;  Kenneth 
Brower.  "In  wilderness  we  can  see  where  we 
have  come  from,  where  we  are  going,  how 
far  we've  gone.  In  wilderness  is  the  only 
unsuUied  earth  sao^le  of  the  forces  gen- 
erally at   work  In   the  universe." 

What  kind  of  history  would  be  written  by 
"the  bench  mark"  of  wilderness?  Man's  re- 
ligions, music,  philosophy,  politics,  cities, 
and  friendships  as  well  as  his  wars,  acts  of 
genocide,  and  abiding  brutaUtles — these 
presumably  only  obscure  "where  we  have 
come  from,  where  we  are  going,  how  far 
we've   gone." 

There  is  no  denying  the  allure  of  the 
natural  in  a  world  of  plastic  packages. 
synthetic  clothes,  and  artificial  stimulants. 
Everyone  who  suffers  at  times  from  urban 
shell  shock  can  be  enticed  by  the  call  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  country.  There  are  nights 
when,  before  I  sleep,  I  turn  my  mind  from 
the  cacophony  of  Brooklyn's  crises  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Ottawa  Valley:  the  pure 
cold  water  of  the  Ottawa  River  flowing  by 
the  azure  backdrop  of  the  Laurentian  Moun- 
tains, where  It  was  possible  for  the  child 
that  is  me  to  believe  that  he  discovered  for- 
ests and  groves  where  never  man  had  set 
foot  before. 

Escape  to  the  country  can  be  more  than 
escape,  more  than  temporary  relief  or  the 
Indulgence  of  Idiosyncrasy.  It  can  supply,  as 
it  did  for  Thoreau,  "a  place  to  stand" — a 
frame  of  reference  distinct  from  the  present 
turmoil. 

But  the  wilderness  has  never  provided  an 
adequate  set  of  values  for  man.  as  H.  Paul 
Santmire  suggests  in  Brother  Earth:  "The 
American  passion  for  wild  and  cultivated 
nature  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  later 
was  predicated  more  often  than  not  on  a 
flight  from  oppressive  social  realities."  We 
turn  toward  nature  as  a  mistress  who  yields 
to  our  every  fantasy  because  she  cannot  talk 
back,  except  with  the  words  our  projection* 
give  her.  In  this  she  is  so  unlike  the  city,  so 
unlike  politics,  so  unlike  people. 

Nowhere  is  the  weakness  of  this  vision 
more  evident  than  In  its  political  implica- 
tions. The  goal  is  to  put  an  end  to  politics. 
Charles  Reich  writes  about  "transcendence" 
and  "liberation"  from  the  strictures  of  poli- 
tics. But  when  the  "new  consciousness" 
moves  beyond  privatized  tripping  and  con- 
ceives of  a  new  order  of  humanity  it  be- 
comes emphatically  political.  It  becomes  the 
worst  kind  of  politics:  the  polltlca  that  re- 
fuses to  see  Itself  as  politics.  Far  from  be- 
ing radically  progressive  In  Its  consequences, 
this  kind  of  politics  is  almost  always  con- 
servative and  reactionary.  The  Church,  for 
example,  has  usually  considered  Itself  "above 
politics "  all  the  while  its  supposed  neutral- 
ity was  reinforcing  the  sanctity  of  things 
as  they  were. 

This  apolitical  dream  leaves  one  to  wonder 
Just  how  some  eco-enthusiasts  really  plan 
to  Implement  coercive  measures  for  which 
they  see  an  urgent  need.  Garrett  Hardin,  one 
of  the  chief  prophets  of  doomsday,  writes 
that  It  has  become  necessary  for  a  central 
authority  to  start  determining  who  should 
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be  permlttad  to  haw  oliUdrsn,  bow  many 
ohUdran  thsy  can  hav*.  wbara  thay  oan  Uva, 
and  what  tbay  ar*  aU<«  «;4  to  ooniima.  "A 
Madlaoa  Avenua  maa,"  w  - "««  Bartfla.  "might 
call  (the  neoMMkry  Busrowl  perauaalozi:  I 
prefer  the  greater  oandor  at  the  word  ooer- 
clon.  Coercion  la  a  dirty  word  to  moat  lib- 
erals now,  but  It  need  not  (oreTer  be  so." 
Hardin  goes  on  to  aaauxe  the  reader  that  he 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  tbla  kind  of  coer- 
cion. "The  only  kind  of  coercion  I  recom- 
mend Is  mutual  coercion,  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  majority  of  the  people  affected." 

Hardin  Is  only  one  of  the  "commiasars"  In 
the  ecology  movement,  aixd  their  prescrip- 
tions should  Jar  every  one  of  us  back  into 
the  most  earnest  kind  of  politics.  These  hard- 
nose  defenders  against  eco-catastrophe  may 
share  at  times  the  romanticism  of  nature's 
yogis,  but  they  want  to  be  understood  as  re- 
lentless realists.  Others  in  the  mov«nent,  the 
gentler  folk,  do  not  always  look  carefuUy 
at  what  the  warriors  are  up  to.  But  they 
know  the  more  brutal  tyi>es  are  necessary 
for  the  dirty  work  that  will  preserve  their 
gentle  world.  So  they  pay  their  soldiers' 
bills,  promote  their  field  manuals,  and  wel- 
come them  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
ecologically  conscientious. 

How  far  the  relentless  are  wUllng  to  go  can 
be  seen  in  the  works  of  Paul  Ehrlich.  "The 
battle  to  feed  all  of  humanity  is  over."  writes 
Ehrlich.  "In  the  1970s  the  world  wlU  under- 
go famines — hundreds  of  mUllons  of  people 
are  going  to  starve  to  death  in  spite  of  any 
crash  programs  embarked  upon  now.  .  .  ." 
Ehrlich  further  explores  the  prospects  in  a 
new  book  appropriately  titled  How  To  Be  a 
Survivor.  V/hat  are  the  risks  we  should  take, 
he  asks,  now  that  it  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  "does  not  have  the  capacity  to  feed 
the  needy  of  the  world  over  the  next  decade 
or  so"?  There  has  been  "only  one  realistic 
suggestion  In  this  area,"  says  Ehrlich.  He  en- 
dorses the  proposal  put  forward  by  William 
and  Paul  Paddock  in  their  book.  Famine — 
1975! 

The  proposal.  Ehrlich  explains  in  The 
Population  Bomb,  employs  the  concept  of 
"triage,"  borrowed  from  military  medicine. 

The  idea  brlefiy  is  this:  When  casualties 
crowd  a  dressing  station  to  the  point  where 
all  cannot  be  cared  for  by  the  limited  medi- 
cal staff,  some  decisions  must  be  made  on 
who  will  be  treated.  For  this  purpose  the 
triage  system  of  classification  was  developed. 
All  incoming  casualties  are  placed  in  one  of 
three  classes.  In  the  first  class  are  those  who 
will  die  regardless  of  treatment.  In  the  sec- 
ond are  those  who  will  survive  regardless  of 
treatment.  The  third  contains  those  who  can 
be  saved  only  if  they  are  given  prompt  treat- 
ment. When  medical  aid  is  limited,  It  is  con- 
centrated only  on  the  third  group — the  other 
are  left  untreated. 

We  should,  Khrllch  says,  "devise  a  similar 
system  for  classifying  nations."  Libya  might 
be  an  example  of  the  country  that  should 
be  cut  off  from  food  aid  because  she  could 
probably  survive  without  It.  India,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  probably  one  of  the  countries 
that  should  be  cut  oB  becauae  Its  people  "are 
so  far  behind  in  the  population-food  game 
that  there  is  no  hope  that  our  food  aid  will 
see  them  through  to  self-sufflclency."  Ehrlich 
expands  the  Paddocks'  proposal  in  terms  of 
giving  nations  in  "the  last  tragic  category" 
at  least  one  more  chance.  If  they  are  pre- 
pared to  undertake  rigorous  measiires  of 
population  control  right  now,  we  might  con- 
tinue to  give  them  some  food  aid. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  Just  how  Ehrlich 
would  impose  his  solution  should  India  fall 
to  respond  as  we  demand.  But  If  the  pre- 
dicted famine  were  to  follow,  enfordxig  the 
"triage"  solution  would  undoubtedly  pro- 
duce crises  involving  desperate  emigrants 
and  unsanctioned  relief  efforts.  Can  we  fore- 
see United  States  soldiers  firing  on  emaciated 
Indians  trying  to  flee  into  Burma,  or  Ameri- 
can Jets  shooting  at  planes  trying  to  smuggle 
In  food  packages  from  the  Ladles  Aid  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Kankakee,  Illinois? 
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It  is  not  clear  whether  Elhrlich  wants  all  540 
million  Indians  dead  before  the  embargo  Is 
lifted.  That  would  seem  most  sensible,  how- 
ever, since  any  survivors  of  several  years' 
rampant  cannibalism  and  total  absence  of 
social  order  would  be  unlikely  candidates  for 
the  "quality  environment"  we  desire. 

ansviVAi.  AS  Moaai.  fxtbposj: 

I  have,  of  course,  met  conservationists  of 
gentle  and  humane  temperament  who  are 
embarrassed  by  Ehrlich  and  the  other  com- 
missars. 

These  Innocents  who  have  Joined  the  ecol- 
ogy movement  believe  its  basic  purpose  is  to 
preserve  some  uncrowded  land  for  wandering 
and  recreation,  to  make  the  rivers  fit  for 
swimming  and  fishing,  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  beer  cans  along  the  highways,  to  end 
strip  mining  and  other  despoliations  of  the 
countryside.  These  are  all  eminently  desir- 
able goals.  The  movement's  followers  would 
do  well,  however,  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
commissars  and  to  entertain  the  possibility 
that  the  movement  is  in  fact  much  more 
ambitious  than  these  goals  suggest;  that  its 
propagandists  are  serious  when  they  claim 
the  movement  is  a  "revolution  in  values." 

The  essence  of  this  revolution  has  received 
perhaps  its  most  cogent  treatment  in  an  oft- 
reprinted  essay  by  John  Fischer,  former  edi- 
tor in  chief  of  Harper's.  Although  he  starts 
with  a  program  for  the  renewal  of  higher 
education,  he  ends  up  proposing  a  redirec- 
tion of  the  whole  society. 

The  problem,  says  Fischer.  Is  with  the 
liberal-arts  schools,  which,  unlike  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  do  not  train  toward  any 
"coherence  and  visible  purpose."  Education 
was  not  always  like  this,  he  writes,  and  it 
need  not  be  fragmented  now.  In  the  earliest 
European  universities,  students  were  trained 
"for  the  service  of  the  Church,"  and  In  nine- 
teenth-century England  they  were  trained 
"to  run  an  empire."  Today  the  university 
must  be  reshaped,  "founded  on  a  single 
guiding  concept."  Fisher  has  been  check- 
ing out  his  fretwork  with  professors,  admin- 
istrators, and  students,  and  he  thinks  he 
has  struck  upon  the  one  idea  that  might  pull 
everything  together.  "It  Is  simply  the  idea 
of  survival." 

Fischer's  "Survival  U"  will  be  imabashedly 
moralistic.  The  professor  "will  be  expected 
to  be  a  moralist;  for  this  generation  of  stu- 
dents, like  no  other  in  my  lifetime,  is  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  righteoxisness.  .  .  . 
In  every  class  It  will  preach  the  primordial 
ethic  of  survival."  Students  will  be  trained 
to  wage  holy  war  against  "the  earth's  can- 
cerous growth  of  population"  and  a  long  list 
of  thoughtless  technology's  violences  to  the 
earth  and  our  "quality  of  life."  Mobilizing 
this  society  and  the  world  against  ecological 
disaster  requires  the  asking  of  "hard  ques- 
tions." Fischer  has  the  courage  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  that  we  might  have  to 
"sacrifice  some  of  our  hard-won  liberties"  in 
order  to  assure  the  coherence  of  society 
around  the  theme  of  survival. 

A  doctrine  of  survival  may  grow  appro- 
priately from  a  Darwinian  Interest  In  nature, 
and  the  arg:ument  may  sound  attractive,  but 
it  is  wrongheaded  and  misleading.  Survival 
can  never  provide  for  man  a  moral  purpose 
for  his  life.  Survival  may  be  a  precondition 
for  developing  a  moral  purpose,  but  survival 
Itself  is  not  a  moral  purpose. 

In  his  brilliant  study.  Death  in  Life:  Sur- 
vivors of  Hiroshima.  Robert  Jay  Llfton  re- 
ports on  his  searching  interviews  with  the 
?i<ba)cus/ia,  those  Japanese  who  survived  the 
atomic  bombing. 

By  speaking  of  "true  hellflre"  the  survivor 
means  not  only  massive  death  and  devasta- 
tion, but  the  psychic  flames  of  death  guilt. 
.  .  .  The  survivor  [feels]  that  his  survival 
was  made  possible  by  others'  deaths:  if  he 
had  not  survived,  someone  else  would 
have.  .  .  . 

Llfton  was  dealing  as  a  social  psychiatrist 
with  people  who  had,  if  anything  happens  by 
chance,  survived  by  chance.  Many  of  them 
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had  performed  acts  of  great  heroism  in 
attempting  to  save  other  victims  of  the 
bomb.  The  "fiames  of  death  guilt"  would  be 
Infinitely  m(X9  searing  if,  as  some  ecological 
enthusiasts  recommeod,  the  American  people 
were  deliberately  to  sit  back  and  observe  the 
death  by  famine  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
fellow  human  beings,  and  iu>t  to  take  any 
action  to  prevent  It  but,  in  fact,  to  accept — 
if  not  to  welowne — it,  as  the  necessary  price 
to  be  paid  for  our  continued  existence  and 
quality  of  life.  Under  such  circumstances  and 
amon^;  such  a  people,  survival  wo\Ud  be  a 
damnation. 

To  aay  this  does  not  mean  we  should  dis- 
miss the  eoologlst's  concern  with  survival. 
We  have  every  reason  to  try  to  achieve  a  sta- 
tionary world-population  level  before  It  la 
brutally  forced  upon  us  by  the  absence  of 
space  for  more  people.  One  of  the  real  con- 
tributions of  the  current  ecology  oonsdous- 
ness  is  to  challenge  the  simplistic  creed  of 
"the  bigger  the  better."  The  evaluation  of  life 
in  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  terms 
is  an  enormous  step  forward. 

But  the  fundamental  answer  to  the  com- 
missars Is  that  the  important  questions  are 
political  and  moral,  demanding  the  intelli- 
gent i>artlclpatlon  of  all  of  us.  The  goal  is 
not  survival,  but  survival  as  human  beings. 

Ounnar  Myrdal  Is  among  those  wise  people 
who  understand  that  realism  without  moral- 
ity is  politically  unrealistic.  He  noted.  In 
An  American  Dilemma,  that  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with 
its  racial  problems  was  the  popular  Idealism 
by  which  the  majority  restrained  Itself  from 
the  most  obvious  and  "natural"  oourse, 
namely  some  Germanic  "final  solution."  This 
was  the  popular  idealism  later  seized  upon 
by  Martin  Luther  King.  It  Is  the  same 
idealism  so  distrusted  and  denigrated  by 
American  intellectuals,  Myrdal's  argument  Is 
that  political  leaders  have  set  the  American 
I>eople  up  for  disappointment  when  they 
choose  reaUsm  over  idealism,  as  when  they 
cast  foreign  aid  in  the  rationale  of  Cold 
War  self-interest. 

LOAVKS  AND  nSHKS 

I  suggest  that  we  should  strive  to  redefine 
American  purpose  by  developing  a  new,  and 
yet  very  old,  covenant  of  accountability — a 
"Covenant  with  the  Poor."  The  metaphor  of 
the  Covenant  is  rooted  in  the  Biblical  tradi- 
tion that  lays  the  foundation  for  our  soci- 
ety'3  moral  constructions.  It  is  an  Integral 
part  of  America.  This  metaphor  suggests  ap- 
proaches and  priorities  in  meeting  a  whole 
range  of  ecological  questions.  Consider,  as 
an  example,  the  problem  of  world  hunger. 

If  six  of  us  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table 
with  great  heaps  of  food — almost  half  of 
everything  available — while  twenty  starving 
brothers  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
the  humane  decision  is  not,  ss  some  ecol- 
ogists urge,  for  us  simply  to  eat  less — a  de- 
sirable action,  but  no  response  to  the  real 
problem.  As  Pope  Paul  urged  In  his  1965 
speech  before  the  United  Nations: 

You  must  strive  to  multiply  bread  so  that 
It  suffices  for  the  tables  of  mankind,  and 
not,  rather,  favor  an  artificial  control  of 
birth,  which  would  be  Irrational,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  number  of  guests  at  the  ban- 
quet of  life. 

I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic  end  have  little 
sympathy  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  Pope's 
regressive  record  on  numerous  Church  and 
social  Issues,  Including  the  issue  of  contra- 
centlon.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  his  U.N.  dec- 
laration is  an  admirable  statement.  It  sug- 
gests a  theme,  an  overarching  metaphor  that, 
unlike  survival,  can  motivate  and  satisfy  our 
humanity. 

The  "Covenant  with  the  Poor"  could  take 
dramatic  form  if  the  United  States  were  to 
devote  2  per  cent  (approximately  920  bil- 
lion) of  Its  annual  Gross  National  Product 
In  nonmUltary  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  Some  will  Immediately  decry  pa- 
ternalism and  condescension,  but  we  should 
not  reject  compassion  because  it  is  so  eaaUy 
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distorted.  Others  will  say  that  the  Covenant 
falsely  assumes  that  America  has  what  other 
people  want.  In  fact,  we  do  have  enough 
food,  reasonable  freedom  from  onerous  phys- 
ical labor,  and  a  life  expectancy  beyond  age 
thlrty-flve.  And  there  are  millions  of  peof^e 
on  this  planet  who  desperately  want  to  share 
these  despised  elements  of  our  decadent 
system. 

On  a  more  intelligent  political  level,  others 
will  point  out  that  there  Is  a  real  danger 
that  the  United  States,  even  with  the  most 
generous  motives,  will  try  to  impose  Its  so- 
cial systems  and  values  upon  others.  They 
are  right,  of  course,  and  this  Is  precisely 
why  pcdltlcal  attention  In  this  country  must 
be  relentlessly  focused  on  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  American  aid.  In  a  nation 
revived  by  Its  "Covenant  with  the  Poor," 
political  activists  must  press  to  see  that 
American  aid  is  responMve  to  and  not  pre- 
scriptive for  the  will  of  other  nations.  This 
means  that  assistance  must  be  thoroughly 
demilitarized.  At  the  same  time,  T7.S.  com- 
mercial interests  abroad  miist  be  brought 
under    stronger   political    control. 

It  Is  not  our  business  as  Americans  to  take 
sides  In  the  conflicts  and  revolutions  of  other 
countries.  And  the  power  we  have  should  be 
used  only  the  way  each  nation  desires  It. 
Olven  the  fact  that  many  countries  have 
bureaucratlcally  Incompetent  and  unrepre- 
sentative governments,  the  American  people 
should  make  sure  only  that  the  assistance  it 
offers  is  utilized  in  as  effective  and  equitable 
a  manner  as  circumstances  permit.  It  may  be 
that  our  motives  will  be  better  trusted  if  our 
Covenant  is  carried  out  by  multilateral  and 
International  institutions. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  vastly  oversimplified 
some  of  the  most  complicated  questions  in- 
volved. But  It  all  comes  back  to  the  question 
the  ecologlsts  have  raised:  Do  we  multiply 
and  redistribute  the  bread,  or  reduce  the 
number  of  guests  at  the  table? 

Ehrllch's  choice  is  the  latter.  His  response 
to  the  Pope's  statement  Is.  "We  have  already 
seen  that  the  'banquet  of  life'  Is,  for  at  least 
one  half  of  humanity,  a  breadline  or  worse." 
There  may  indeed  be  a  breadline,  but  even 
that  may  sustain  life  Itself  and  the  hope  for 
Justice  that  is  life's  constant  companion. 

There  Is  an  elitist  arrogance  In  the  assump- 
tion that  life  on  a  breadline  Is  not  worth 
living.  A  distinguished  medical  proponent  of 
abortion  on  demand  once  assured  me  that  no 
one  should  be  forced  to  be  bom  who  was  not 
guaranteed  "the  minimal  requirements  for  a 
decent  existence."  Among  the  minimiti  re- 
quirements he  Included  a  stable  family  life, 
loving  parents,  quality  education,  and  the 
economic  security  to  have  an  equal  start  In 
competition  for  the  best  that  American  life 
has  to  offer.  When  I  pointed  out  that  by  his 
criteria,  most  of  the  people  I  work  with  In 
Brooklyn  should  have  been  aborted  In  the 
womb,  he  responded  with  utmost  sincerity. 
"But  surely  many.  If  not  most,  of  the  people 
who  live  in  our  horrible  slums  would,  if  they 
could  be  objective  about  It,  agree  with  me 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  not 
to  be  born."  This  naive  viewpoint  Is  by  no 
means  rare  among  more  affluent  Americans, 
who  apparently  find  it  inconceivable  that  life 
Itself  could  be  as  precious — yes,  even  a  ban- 
quet— to  the  wretched  of  the  earth  as  pre- 
sumably It  Is  to  the  rich. 


ASW  IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  TRIAD 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALnroRNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  insert 
an  extremels'  interesting  article  which 
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appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
TJJS.  Naval  Institute  proceedings.  It  deals 
with  a  possible  Soviet  SLBM — Subma- 
rine Launched  Ballistic  Missile — attack 
on  the  continental  United  States  and  the 
role  of  ASW  forces — Antl-Submarine 
Warfare — in  defending  the  land  based 
increments  of  our  strategic  deterrent. 

The  authors  point  out  that  there  Is  no 
point  within  the  United  States  which 
is  more  than  900  nautical  miles  from 
open  sea,  that  approximately  half  of  our 
urban  Industrial  targets  lie  within  500 
nautical  miles  of  many  SLBM  launch 
points  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that 
an  SLBM  having  a  maximum  range  of 
1,500  nautical  miles  and  a  normal  flight 
time  of  15  minutes  using  a  depressed 
trajectory  could  reach  any  target  in 
the  continental  United  States  in  less 
than  7  minutes.  I  might  point  out  that 
Soviet  Y-Class  ballistic  nuclear  subma- 
rines, of  which  there  are  currently  20 
operational  and  which  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  build  at  the  rate  of  8-10  per 
year,  each  have  16  SLBM's  with  a  range 
of  approximately  1,500  miles. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  a  naval  publication  and  co- 
authored  by  a  Navy  man  which  empha- 
sizes that  land  based  bombers  and  mis- 
siles are  key  elements  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent  and  views  one  of  the  jobs  of 
our  naval  forces  as  contributing  to  the 
defense  of  these  vital  increments  of  our 
triad  through  countering  the  Soviet 
naval  threat  to  same,  rather  than  argu- 
ing for  their  abandonment  in  favor  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "blue  water  op- 
tion." 

I  think  that  all  my  colleagues  will 
find  this  article  well  worth  reading  and 
be  pso'ticularly  interested  in  the  scenario 
with  which  Captain  Winnefeld  and  Mr. 
Builder  lead  into  their  argimient  for  an 
ASW  role  in  defense  of  the  continental 
United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

ASW — Now  OB  Never 

(By  Capt.  James   A.  Winnefeld,   VB.  Navy. 

and  Carl  H.  Builder) 

(Note. — The  U.S.  Navy  must  rethink  the 
ordering  of  its  ASW  mission  priorities  for. 
with  the  emergence  of  a  significant  Soviet 
sea-launched  ballistic  missile  capability,  the 
survival  of  essential  elements  of  all  our  nu- 
clear forces  Is  now.  more  surely  than  ever, 
measured  in  minutes.) 

Item  from  piage  2  of  the  London  Times, 
Wednesday,  25  September  1974:  "It  is  only 
now,  some  three  months  after  the  terrible 
events  of  17  June,  that  some  of  the  extraor- 
dinary details  of  the  surprise  attack  on  the 
United  States  are  becoming  available  through 
the  deductions  of  Western  European  mili- 
tary experts.  While  it  was  almost  immediately 
apparent  that  the  attacl:  was  Intended  to 
neutralise  the  United  States  in  a  single,  stun- 
ning blow,  most  of  the  world  found  the  out- 
come to  be  either  incredible  or  Inexplicable. 
Now,  however,  it  is  even  more  astonishing  to 
learn  that  the  attack  was  far  from  an  all-out 
effort.  Early  accounts  assumed  that  the  crip- 
pling of  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  re- 
sulted from  a  massive  attack  by  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  But  experts  sorting 
through  the  available  evidence  have  con- 
cluded that  not  a  single  ICBM  was  fired  by 
either  side.  Perhaps  the  most  revealing 
statistic  of  the  attack  has  come  from  an  Ad- 
miralty report  recently  submitted  to  the  De- 
fense Minister  showing  that  the  entire  at- 
tack, from  the  closing  of  the  first  switch 
to  the  last  nuclear  blast,  probably  took  no 
more  than  10  minutes. 
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"The  Admiralty  report  summarises  a  pri- 
ority study  demanded  by  the  DM  Immedi- 
ately after  the  Havana  Conference  In  July. 
It  provides,  for  the  first  time,  an  official  ex- 
planation of  how  U.S.  nuclear  forces  were 
either  destroyed  or  paralysed  In  a  matter  o«f 
minutes  and  why  the  Soviets  were  able  to 
take  over  most  of  West  Germany  in  the  en- 
suing strategic  standoff.  Up  to  now,  there 
has  t)een  much  speculation  on  why  the  U.S. 
strategic  forces,  despite  elaborate  precautions 
to  Insure  their  survival,  were  unable  to  re- 
spwnd  during  thf  world's  first  nuclear  war. 
The  explanation  offered  In  portions  of  the 
Admiralty  report  released  yesterday.  .  .  ." 

Excerpt  from  Admiralty  Report  No.  NAV- 
ANAL/PIiAN-0014,  dated  7  September  1974: 
"Prom  the  foregoing  consideration,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
reasonably  drawn: 

"1.  The  attack  whUe  carefully  planned  and 
executed,  was  both  daring  and  risky.  The  op- 
portunities for  failure  were  numerous,  and 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  attack  must  be 
attributed  to  the  bold  acceptance  of  the 
enormous  risks.  There  was  no  certainty  of 
the  U.S.  response  even  If  the  attack  was  a 
technical  success;  but  this  risk,  too,  was  ap- 
parently accepted  by  the  Soviets  because  of 
the  gravity  of  the  German  situation.  Refer- 
ence 14  shows  that  the  German  political  crises 
of  May  were  far  more  alarming  to  Moscow 
than  to  London  or  Washington. 

"2.  The  attack  on  North  America  appears 
to  have  been  carried  out  entirely  by  means 
of  missile  submarines  In  a  carefully  coordi- 
nated strike  from  cloee  upon  the  Atlantic. 
Pacific,  Caribbean,  and  Hudson  Bay  coast- 
lines. Two  types  of  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles  were  employed,  one  type  hav- 
ing multiple  warheads.  Most  of  the  missile 
trajectories  were  purposefully  lowered  to 
shorten  flight  times  and  delay  detection.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  subma- 
rines Involved  need  not  have  exceeded  a 
dozen,  but  the  actual  niunber  may  have  been 
higher.  In  any  event,  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  augmented  their  normal  on- 
statlon  submarine  forces  for  the  attack. 

"3.  The  most  demanding  aspect  was  pre- 
cise timing  as  to  launches  and  impacts.  It  is 
certain  that  the  authorities  and  equipment 
exercising  control  over  VS.  nuclear  forces 
were  the  priority  targets  In  time.  The  pat- 
terns of  nearly  100  detonations,  most  of  them 
on  the  U.8.  mainland,  correspond  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  their  nuclear  control  and 
communications  structure.  WhUe  some  ele- 
ments of  that  structure  did  survive  the  at- 
tack, the  losses  were  so  sudden  and  exten- 
sive— for  example,  only  two  secondary  trans- 
mitters for  communicating  with  the  VS. 
Poseidon  submarines  are  known  to  have  sur- 
vived— it  required  nearly  16  minutes  to 
clarify  the  vestment  of  authority.  By  that 
time,  the  attack  was  over,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  nuclear  forces  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Soviet  ultimatum  was  be- 
ing transmitted  on  all  frequencies  and  the 
one  surviving  hot-line.  It  is  estimated  that 
most  of  the  command  and  communications 
targets  were  struck  vrithln  about  six  min- 
utes of  the  first  launch.  It  is  doubtful  that 
any  of  these  targets  enjoyed  more  than  four 
minutes  of  general  warning  or  more  than  two 
minutes  of  certain  prior  awareness  that  the 
country  was  under  attack. 

"4.  The  second-priority  targets  were  the 
strategic  bomber  bases.  The  detonation  pat- 
terns here  suggest  that  airborne  aircraft 
were  also  the  object  of  attack  at  many  Inland 
bases.  All  of  the  bomber  and  tanker  b8Lses 
were  probably  struck  within  nine  minutes 
of  the  first  launch.  Even  so,  a  rather  substan- 
tial fraction  of  the  alert  aircraft  may  have 
become  airborne.  The  only  reasonable  ex- 
planation for  the  small  numbers  of  bombers 
surviving  (we  estimate  about  a  dozen)  is  the 
extensive  targeting  of  aircraft  flight  areas 
near  the  Inland  bases  that  could  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  warning.  We  doubt  that 
any  bomber  base  had  more  than  six  or  seven 
minutes  of  warning. 
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"6.  The  third  priority  was  apparently  given 
over  to  the  new  antimlsaile  InsttOlatlons  pro- 
tecting U.S.  ICBMb  in  the  northwestern 
states.  The  attack  scheme  here  la  readily 
apparent:  only  the  radars  and  fire  control 
centers  were  hit.  Since  the  U.S.  ABM  system 
was  designed  specifically  for  self-protection 
and  survival  against  an  ICBM  threat,  the 
sensors  were  mlsoriented  for  a  submarine 
missile  attack.  For  example,  the  BMEWS 
radars  here  and  in  North  America  were  not 
attacked  and  provided  no  Indications  that 
an  attack  had  been  launched,  further  adding 
to  the  Initial  confusion  of  U.S.  authorities.  It 
Is  estimated  that  all  of  the  critical  ABM 
sites  were  struck  within  about  ten  minutes 
of  the  first  launch. 

"6.  The  lowest  priorities  In  time  seem  to 
have  been  the  overseas  communioatlons  in- 
stallations and  submarine  bases  for  U.S. 
strategic  forces.  We  have  fairly  reliable  data 
on  the  one  weapon  that  destroyed  U.S.  sub- 
marine forces  at  Holy  Loch;  It  was  delivered 
from  a  surfaced  dlesel-electrlc  submarine. 
(We  have  Intermittent  radar  and  acoustic 
records  on  the  transit  of  that  submarine.) 
Radio  message  traffic  Intercepted  here  Indi- 
cates that  the  few  attacks  outside  the  U.S. 
mainland  (only  14  weapons  in  all)  were  with- 
held until  it  was  certain  that  the  attack 
upon  the  U.S.  mainland  was  successfully 
launched.  They  could  have  been  executed 
with  older,  less-sophisticated  submarines 
launching  ballistic  or  cruise  mlselles  from 
the  surface  at  relatively  short  ranges  from 
their  targets.  These  attacks,  also,  were  com- 
pleted within  10  minutes  of  the  first  launch 
off  the  U.S.  mainland.  The  weapon  at  Holy 
Loch  destroyed  four  Poseidon  submarines 
and  we  presume  that  about  12  more  U.S. 
mlsslle-firlng  submarines  were  destroyed 
at  their  bases. 

"7.  We  believe  that  the  U.S.  ICBMs  would 
have  been  Included  to  the  attack  except  for 
the  limited  numbers  and  accuracy  of  the 
multiple  w&rheacl:.d  missile  carried  by  some 
Soviet  submarines.  Because  of  these  limita- 
tions and  the  daring  Soviet  decision  to  with- 
hold the  use  of  ICBMs  In  the  initial  attack, 
the  U.S.  bombers  and  submarines  in  port 
offered  the  most  lucrative  targets  for  achiev- 
ing a  decisive  shift  In  the  balance  of  strategic 
forces. 

"8.  Any  U.S.  response  to  the  attack  appear- 
ed to  be  highly  disadvantageous.  Private  dis- 
cussions with  General  Tyer  at  the  Havana 
Conference  have  shed  some  light  upon  the 
dilemma  that  the  U.S.  authorities  faced  im- 
mediately after  the  attack.  By  the  time 
General  Tyer  was  certain  of  his  responsibili- 
ties, the  following  aspects  of  the  attack  were 
clear : 

(a)  The  first  phase  of  the  attack  was  ob- 
viously over  for  no  new  detonations  had  been 
reported  for  seven  minutes  and  BMEWS 
stations  continued  to  report  no  Incomings. 

(b)  The  attack  was  directed  primarily  at 
U.S.  authorities,  command  and  control,  but 
not  against  the  population  (as  noted  earlier, 
only  three  large  metropolitan  areas  received 
substantial  damage) . 

(cl  No  Soviet  ICBMs  had  been  employed 
In  the  attack,  and  they  could  be  presumed 
temporarily  withheld  In  a  high  degree  of 
readiness. 

(d)  No  U.S.  weapon  had  yet  been  released 
and  enemy  defenses  were  undegraded.  (The 
few  bombers  that  had  escaped  destruction 
were  recalled  when  it  became  clear  that  U.S. 
ICBMs  were  not  under  attack.) 

(e)  WhUe  it  was  apparent  that  the  U.S. 
ICBMs  had  survived  and  could  be  fired  upon 
any  warning  of  further  Soviet  attacks,  the 
same  was  true  of  an  even  larger  Soviet  ICBM 
force.  The  situation  for  the  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  submarines  at  sea  could  only  be 
presumed  over  the  next  several  hours  and 
days.  But  It  was  also  obvious  that  the  only 
rational  option  was  to  withhold  these  forces 
In  the  hope  of  not  being  forced  into  what 
would  now  be  a  lopsided  exchange  of  either 
mUltary  targets  or  cities. 
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(f )  A  fuU  text  of  the  ultimatum  was  avail- 
able. General  Tyer  said  that  the  terms  were 
such  that  there  was  little  alternative  but  to 
acquiesce  to  the  Soviet  fait  accompli  in  West 
Germany.  .  .  ." 

Excerpt  from  cover  letter  from  the  Defense 
Minister  to  the  Prime  Minister.  "...  so  there 
Isnt  too  much  here  that  I  bavent  passed  on 
to  you  at  cabinet.  It  wo\ild  seem  to  me  that 
the  key  in  this  wretched  mess  was  time.  If 
the  Americans  had  had  even  three  or  four 
more  minutes,  I  believe  that  much  of  the  ap- 
paratus that  didnt  work  would  have  had  a 
good  chance.  With  a  few  more  minutes  I  be- 
lieve the  President  would  have  been  safe,  the 
bombers  would  have  made  it  off,  and  we 
would  have  had  an  entirely  different  match 
to  be  played  out.  More  Important,  I  think  it 
likely  that  if  the  attack  had  required  more 
time  for  execution,  the  greater  risks  would 
have  discouraged  the  entire  enterprise  and 
we  would  have  had  a  chance  to  work  things 
out  at  the  conference  table. 

"Geoffrey  tells  me  that  the  subs  oould 
have  been  kept  far  enough  off  to  prevent 
anything  as  sudden  as  that  from  happen- 
ing— something  about  conventional  antisub- 
marine forces  being  used  to  control  certain 
water  areas.  I  keep  telling  him  that  I  rather 
suspect  be  has  an  ax  to  grind,  but  if  there  is 
a  way  to  buy  a  margin  of  time,  we  should 
probably  look  into  it. . . ." 

Fiction  is  a  convenient  technique  for  avoid- 
ing many  complicated  questions  that  must 
be  faced  and  answered  in  order  to  make  a 
scenario  credible,  and  It  would  be  imposing 
to  argue  for  the  credibUlty  of  this  fictional 
autumn  in  1974.  The  purpose  was  to  drama- 
tize the  special  capabilities  and  characteris- 
tics of  a  threat  that  Is  now  present  and  grow- 
ing in  our  coastal  seas. 

As  a  nation,  we  certainly  are  not  In  need  of 
any  new  strategic  threats  to  fxirther  Jxwtlfy 
the  many  valid  concerns  for  our  strategic 
posture.  There  are  hobgoblins  enough  in  the 
SS-9  and  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment 
System  without  our  searching  for  new  pos- 
sibilities to  scare  ourselves.  However,  the 
first-strike  threat  posed  by  Soviet  subma- 
rine-launched baUlstlc  missiles  (SLBMs)  has 
three  ugly  aspects  that  set  it  quite  apart: 

1.  The  required  hardware  types  are  already 
developed  and  operationally  deployed.  The 
principal  future  uncertainty  Is  not  the  pro- 
jected competency  of  the  hardware,  but  the 
locations  and  concentrations  of  this  hard- 
ware off  our  coasts,  and  Soviet  intentions 
that  "bear  viratching,"  although  the  observa- 
tion of  Soviet  SLBM  flight  tests  could  verify 
estimates  of  how  far  the  trajectories  might 
be  depressed. 

2.  Not  Just  one,  but  all  of  our  strategic 
forces  (or  their  supporting  systems)  fall 
under  the  shadow  of  this  threat.  Our  stra- 
tegic bombers  have,  for  several  years  now, 
had  their  survival  measured  against  the 
quarter-hour  clock  of  an  SLBM  following  a 
conventional,  maximum-range  trajectory. 
But  if  these  flight  times  can  be  cut  In  half 
and  If  the  numbers  of  mlssUes  continue  to  In- 
crease, the  SAC  Wing  Conmianders  will  soon 
be  Joined  by  other  worries.  Many  Important 
things  that  can  reasonably  be  accomplished 
by  human  beings  in  15  minutes  become 
extraordlnarUy  difficult  and  questionable 
when  the  time  Is  cut  to  seven  or  eight  min- 
utes, or  even  less. 

3.  VS.  perceptions  of  strategic  stability  and 
arms  control  would  appear  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  the  SLBM  threat.  During  the 
past  year,  the  open  literature  In  the  United 
States  hSLS  extolled  the  arms  control  virtues 
of  SLBM  forces,  largely  because  of  their  rela- 
tive Invulnerability  at  sea.  Many  U.S.  experts 
would  appiarently  welcome  a  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  Talks  agreement  favoring  greater 
reliance  by  both  sides  upon  SLBM  forces. 
Thus,  we  can  expect  to  see  a  growing  Soviet 
SLBM  threat,  with  or  without  a  SALT  agree- 
ment. 

While  the  daring  of  the  attack  described 
In  the  opening  scenario  may  seem  incredible. 
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the  technical  capabilities  assumed  for  the 
attacking  SLBM's  should  not.  There  ai«  no 
points  within  the  United  States  that  are 
more  than  900  nautical  miles  from  open 
seas.  An  SLBM  having  a  maximum  range  of 
1,600  nautical  miles  and  a  normal  flight  time 
of  16  minutes  theoretically  could,  by  means 
of  a  depressed-trajectory,  reach  any  Con- 
tinental VS.  target  in  less  than  seven  min- 
utes. If  it  were  assumed  that  the  longest- 
range  shots  were  fired  first,  and  that  the 
firing  rates  of  the  SSBN's  were  about  four 
missiles  per  minute,  then  perhaps  the  time 
allowance  of  the  opening  scenario  was  too 
generous;  It  could  all  be  over  In  seven  min- 
utes instead  of  ten.  Even  assuming  reliable 
warning  within  one  minute  after  the  launch- 
ing of  the  first  missiles  in  such  an  attack, 
we  could  be  left  with  less  than  six  minutes 
to  remove  from  harm's  way  the  critically 
important  people  and  equipment  that  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  protection  through  con- 
stant mobUlty  or  hardening. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  imply  that  compress- 
ing the  time  for  an  SLBM  strike  \s  a  cost-free 
option  to  the  attacker.  Resorting  to  extreme 
depression  of  trajectories  to  shorten  the  time 
of  flight,  cute  Into  the  range  of  the  mlasUe. 
As  already  Indicated,  however,  SLBM  range 
is  not  a  very  severe  requirement  for  U.S.  tar- 
gets. (This  Is  one  situation  where  the  VS. 
maritime  geography  is  unfavorable  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  U.S.SJl.  For  example, 
about  half  of  the  CONU8  urban-industrial 
targets  lie  within  500  nautical  miles  of  many 
potential  SLBM  launch  points  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.)  However,  reductions  in  SLBM  range 
and  time  of  flight  wUl  force  the  SSBNs  to 
move  In  closer  to  shore,  increasing  the  risks 
of  exposure.  The  shallow  reentry  angles  as- 
sociated with  depressed-trajectories  can  de- 
grade the  accuracy  of  the  missile  (because  of 
greater  sensitivity  to  atmospheric  uncertain- 
ties), but  high  accuracy  is  not  required  for 
many  of  the  soft  targets,  such  as  antennas 
&n&  buUdlngs.  associated  with  our  strategic 
command  and  control  structure. 

What  are  o\ir  options  for  coping  with  the 
first-strike  threat  posed  by  the  growing  num- 
ber of  Soviet  SSBNs  that  oould  concentrate 
close  to  our  shores?  Even  though  the  shtirp 
edge  of  this  threat  is  keenly  felt  by  the  Air 
Force  In  Its  concern  for  the  pre-launch  sur- 
vivability of  the  SAC  bomber  force.  It  would 
be  short-sighted  to  accept  the  threat  as  an- 
other example  of  the  superiority  of  sea- 
basing  strategic  forces.  Land-based  bombers 
and  missiles  are  key  elements  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent  and  will  probably  remain  so  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Additionally,  most  com- 
mand and  control  facilities.  Including  na- 
tional command  authorities,  must  by  their 
nature  be  land-based.  People,  institutions 
and  equipment  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
strategic  capabilities  will  always  be  ashore. 
As  the  SLBM  threat  grows,  so  will  the  na- 
tional Interest  in  counter-options. 

We  might  want  to  limit  the  consequences 
of  a  sudden  SLBM  attack.  Without  discuss- 
ing all  of  the  alternatives  and  problems  that 
He  in  these  directions  and  without  denigrat- 
ing their  Importance,  it  Is  fair  to  note  that 
limiting  the  consequences  of  an  attack  Is  a 
different  form  of  deterrence  from  limiting 
the  means  of  attack. 

International  agreements  offer  some  pos- 
BtbiUtles.  It  Is  not  the  SLBM  forces  per  se 
that  we  would  want  to  restrict,  since  the 
relative  Invulnerability  of  SSBNs  on  patrol 
to  a  sudden  nuclear  attack  is  a  quality  we 
prize  for  deterrent  forces.  But,  to  preclude 
the  use  of  SLBM  forces  for  the  kind  of  attack 
described  In  the  opening  scenario,  we  would 
have  to  forbid  SSBN  patrol  areas  close  to 
shores.  Would  we  be  wUling  to  give  up  some 
of  our  own  SSBN  patrol  areas  cloee  to  the 
U.S.S.R.7  Could  we  confidently  and  unUat- 
erally  Inspect  for  con^Uance? 

A  more  direct  counter  to  the  first-strike 
threat  posed  by  a  minimum  range/time 
SLBM  attack  might  be  based  upon  con- 
ventional  ASW  forces  deployed   to  provide 
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relatively  dens*  ASW  coverage  of  those  oc«an 
areas  from  which  such  SLBM  attacks  are 
feasible.  While  not  denying  peacetime  pas- 
sage to  enemy  submarines  In  our  coastal  seas, 
we  might  bring  sufficient  ASW  attack  capa- 
bility to  bear  upon  "excessive''  enemy  sub- 
marines to  convince  the  enemy  thaC  provoca- 
tive concentrations  In  our  vital  ooean  areas 
will  only  degrade  his  nuclear  delivery  pos- 
ture. The  intent  of  this  defensive  option 
would  be  the  Intimidation  of  those  SLBM 
forces  that  concentrate  In  areas  where  mini- 
mum range/time  attacks  are  feasible.  By 
exercising  a  very  deliberate  and  finite  amount 
of  oontrol  over  selected  ocean  areas,  ASW 
forces  oould  demonstrate  to  a  potential 
enemy  that  his  Interests  are  best  served  by 
standing  well  off  our  coasts  and  tbat  con- 
centrations In  ASW -controlled  waters  are 
alnMst  certain  to  be  oounter-productlve. 

The  enforcement  of  this  oontrol  over  the 
SLBM  threat  within  certain  vital  ooean  areas 
should  not  be  destabilizing  since  It  does 
not  threaten  the  accepted  retaliatory  role  of 
SLBM  forces.  The  continuous  targeting  and 
timely  response  against  retaliatory  targets, 
using  conventional  Dear-maximum -range 
SLBM  trajectories,  should  not  be  thre«4«Ded 
because  of  practical  limits  on  the  slse  of  the 
ASW-con trolled  areas.  (As  a  first  approxi- 
mation, potential  SSBN  deployment  areas 
Increase  with  the  cube  of  the  range  to  tar- 
get.) Development  of  longer-range  SLBMs. 
such  as  Underwater  Long-range  Missile  Sys- 
tems, would  be  made  more  attractive,  and 
the  experience  gained  in  the  operation  of 
ASW  forces  In  the  counter  SLBM  role  would 
be  the  best  possible  Insurance  of  timely  rec- 
ognition of  developing  ASW  threats  against 
our  own  SSBNs  on  patrol. 

Two  basic  functional  capabilities  are 
needed  In  order  to  exercise  this  kind  of  pre- 
ventive defense  against  minimum  range/ 
time  SLBM  attacks:  ( 1 )  the  ability  to  main- 
tain a  reUable  head-count  on  submarines 
within  the  con  trolled -sea  areas:  and  (3)  the 
ability  to  pKJsltlon  obviously  competent  at- 
tack forces  In  the  vicinity  of  "excess"  SSBNs 
and.  If  necessary,  to  escalate  force  levels  at  a 
reasonable  cost  exchange  until  the  alerting  of 
other  strategic  forces  Is  clearly  warranted. 

The  ASW  force  levels  and  compositions 
required  to  provide  these  capabilities  appear 
to  be  fairly  quantifiable  and,  hence,  profit- 
able opportunlUes  for  analytical  study.  A 
major  Issue  In  the  economic  feasibility  of 
this  continental  defense  concept  is  the 
amount  of  ocean  area  and  the  perimeters 
that  would  have  to  be  controlled.  Fortu- 
nately, geography  Is  a  Uttle  kinder  to  us  In 
this  problem.  If  the  Hudson  Bay  Is  controlled 
(requiring  a  relatively  small  control  perim- 
eter) .  some  key  SAC  bases  In  ConUS  would 
be  300  more  miles  and  about  two  more  min- 
utes away  from  an  SLBM  attack.  Controlling 
the  Caribbean  also  would  greatly  enlarge 
these  time-sanctuary  areas,  and  SAC  could 
probably  start  to  breathe  a  little  easier.  Con- 
trolling the  North  Atlantic,  out  as  far  as  the 
arc  from  Newfoundland  to  Bermuda  to  the 
Bahamas  would  add  500  miles  of  range  and 
more  than  four  minutes  of  additional  time 
for  many  potential  targets  of  an  SLBM  at- 
tack. This  would  require  controlling  a  pe- 
rimeter of  about  1,800  nautical  miles.  Con- 
trol of  the  coastal  areas  of  the  Pacific  would 
appear  to  be  more  dlfllcult  because  of  the 
long  perimeters  and  lack  of  Island  bases. 

Is  ASW  technology  sufficiently  advanced  to 
provide  the  necessary  hardware  capabllltlee? 
Under  satisfactory  water  and  weather  con- 
ditions, and  with  the  correct  mixture  and 
qiiantlty  of  both  forces  and  surveillance  sen- 
sors, nuclear  submarines  can  be  detected 
and  tracked  for  extended  periods  with  the 
products  of  existing  technology.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  however,  to  Improve  the 
■■nu'Hiiee  tbat  detection  and  tracking  can 
be  accomplished  xmder  leas  optimum  con- 
dltlODs  and  with  smaller  forces.  Improved 
■eosoTi  must  continue  to  receive  fint  priority 
In  this  effort.  Our  previous  neglect  to  Im- 
prove seme  of  our  sensor  platforms  will  oon- 
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tlnue  to  plague  us  for  years  to  come,  but 
tbat  problem  Is  beginning  to  receive  the  at- 
tention It  deserves.  In  sum,  we  face  algnlfl- 
oant  and  continuing  efforts  If  we  are  to  have 
adequate  tools  to  close  the  margin  now  en- 
joyed by  nuclear  submarines.  But  the  evi- 
dence available  Indicates  that  the  techni- 
cal problems  are  not  Insuperable,  particu- 
larly If  sensor  and  weapon  development  re- 
ceives the  funding  which  the  gravity  of  the 
developing  strategic  threat  Justifies. 

Are  the  ASW  forces  required  tar  conti- 
nental defecae  reasonably  attainable?  The 
answer  to  this  question  requires  an  aasess- 
mant  of  the  importance  of  the  threat  In  re- 
lation to  othen,  the  cost  of  the  forces  nec- 
essary, and  our  willingness  to  pay  that  cost. 
If  one  accepts  the  Importance  of  the  thresit 
as  dramatised  In  the  opening  scenario,  the 
question  becomes  one  of  flnriing  the  most 
cost-effective  way  ot  doing  the  Job.  The  de- 
sign of  the  most  effective  force  Is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  eesay.  Further  on,  some  force 
deslign  considerations  will  be  suggested  based 
on  a  oomparatlv*  analysis  of  ASW  missions. 
But  at  this  point,  reference  may  be  limited 
to  the  obvious:  we  require  an  initial  detec- 
tion capability,  a  tracking  capability,  and  a 
kill  capability  against  enemy  SSBN's  on- 
statlon  off  our  coasts.  For  selected  targets  we 
have  these  capabilities  now.  However,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  current  forces  will 
be  inadequate  to  cope  with  a  T-claas  SSBN 
force  which  could  be  comparable  In  size  to 
our  preeent  Polarls/Poseldon  force  by  1Q74. 

Although  an  ASW  force  to  counter  such  a 
threat  will  be  expensive,  it  probably  would 
not  be  any  more  expensive,  relatively,  than 
our  Investment  In  continental  air  defense 
undertaken  in  the  IQSOs  and  10608.  Rather, 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  it  would  be 
considerably  lees,  since  ASW  forces  are  re- 
quired for  missions  other  than  continental 
defense.  Other  required  ASW  forces  could  be 
made  available  to  augment  continental  de- 
fense ASW  forces  If  they  were  In  danger  of 
being  saturated.  Becatise  SSBN  forces  can- 
not be  deployed  from  bases  to  firing  stations 
overnight — with  the  obvious  exception  of 
Cuban  basing  posslbUltles — some  strategic 
warning  Is  available  for  reasonable  augmen- 
tations of  any  dedicated  continental  defense 
ASW  force.  Hence,  the  alert  (or  nucleus) 
continental  defense  ASW  force  need  only  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  routine  on-statlon 
threat  (plus  some  safety  margin) .  Such  capa- 
bilities should  be  within  our  means  If  we 
establish  the  necessary  resource  allocations 
and  mission  priorities. 

The  question  of  priorities  hinges  on  the 
relationship  of  the  ASW  missions  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  total  threat.  Three  principal 
ASW  missions  can  be  Identified :  continental 
defense,  Fleet  defense,  and  scalane  defense. 
The  force  requirements  in  both  quantity  and 
mix  are  likely  to  be  different  for  each  of  these 
missions.  The  evidence  suggests  we  have  opti- 
mized our  forces  for  Fleet  and  sea-lane  de- 
fense. Such  emphasis  in  the  past  Is  under- 
standable In  view  of  the  Navy's  traditional 
sea  control  mission.  However,  the  emergence 
of  the  Soviet  SLBM  threat  should  force  us  to 
reevalxiate  the  old  priorities. 

As  the  opening  scenario  demonstrated,  the 
survival  and  effectiveness  of  all  our  nuclear 
deterrent  forces  could  be  threatened  by 
enemy  SLBMs.  The  key  position  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  capabllltlee  In  the  strategic 
balance  logically  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  Navy  forces  are  mora  Important  than 
those  that  either  comprise  or  defend  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  capabilities.  It  follows  that 
those  portions  of  the  Fleet  which  provide  for 
continental  defense  against  missile  attack 
and  which  protects  o\ir  own  SSBNs  from 
enemy  countermeasures  deserve  top  priority, 
second  only  to  our  SSBNs,  In  the  resource  al- 
locktlon  process.  Further,  since  Fleet  defense 
Is  essential  to  sea  lane  defense,  we  can  poetu- 
lats  the  following  order  of  ASW  priorities: 
first,  continental  defense;  second.  Fleet  de- 
fense; and  third,  sea-lane  defense. 

If  this  ordering  of  ASW  priorities  Is  ao- 
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cepted,  our  first  order  of  business  should  be 
to  design  and  deploy  a  nucleus  continental 
defense  ASW  force  and  identify  the  augmen- 
tation forces  required  to  keep  pace  with 
surges  In  the  strength  of  enemy  SSBNs  on- 
station.  That  part  of  our  Fleet  defense  forces 
(both  ASW  and  strike)  aasocUted  with  pro- 
tection of  both  our  contaiental  defense  ASW 
forces  and  our  own  SSBNs  should  also  be  in 
the  fint  priority  category.  Our  second  ASW 
priority  should  be  neet  defense  of  our  oar- 
rler  and  amphibious  forces.  Finally,  we  must 
be  capable  of  protecting  our  sea-lanes  In  such 
extended  oonfilcts  as  the  enemy  may  under- 
take. 

The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing bare  minimum  ASW  force  for  national 
survival: 

Nucleus  continental  defense  ASW  forces. 

Covering  ASW  forces  to  defend  the  conti- 
nental defense  force  and  our  own  SSBN 
forces  from  submarine  attack. 

The  covering  force  Is  of  marginal  utlllt) 
In  some  situations,  such  as  the  opening 
scenario,  where  the  enemy  would  not  risk 
losing  surprise  by  a  prior  attack  on  either  the 
continental  defense  or  the  covering  forces. 
However,  covering  forces  are  necessary  to  dis- 
courage or  counter  non-nuclear  attacks  In- 
tended to  reduce  naval  forces  comprising  or 
protecting  our  strategic  deterrent. 

Theee  bare  minimum  forces,  by  definition, 
would  not  be  adequate  to  cope  with  a  surge 
increase  in  numbers  of  SSBNs  on-statlon. 
Neither  would  they  be  adequate  to  provide 
the  necessary  ASW  protection  for  our  sea- 
power  projection  forcee.  In  order  to  meet 
these  minimum  requirements,  we  need  two 
additional  ASW  force  increments: 

A  continental  defense  augmentation  ASW 
force  to  counter  surge  Increases  In  numlsers 
of  enemy  SSBNs  on-statlon  (up  to  the  num- 
bers Justifying  a  wider  alert  of  strategic 
forces) . 

A  Fleet  defense  ASW  force  itdequate  to 
provide  minimum  cover  for  our  seapower 
projection  forces. 

These  forces  in  the  aggregate  must  form 
the  basis  for  our  minimum  acceptable  ASW 
force  if  we  are  to  retain  the  ability  to  project 
our  power  overseas  and  meet  our  mutual  se- 
curity commitments.  However,  these  forces  do 
not  provide  a  capability  to  protect  our  see 
lanes  from  enemy  submarine  attack.  If  the 
enemy  simultaneously  escalates  his  SLBM 
threat  and  engages  our  seapower  projection 
forces  with  his  attack  submarines.  The  risk 
of  the  enemy's  undertaking  a  "war  at  sea"  Is 
one  of  the  key  Imiwnderables  of  naval  force 
planning.  Prudence  dictates  that  we  shoiild 
develop  and  maintain  some  forces  for  this 
mission.  This  requirement  generates  a  fifth 
ASW  force  increment: 

A  sea-lane  defeiue  force  adequate  to  meet 
essential  requirements  until  mobilization 
generates  the  additional  foroes  required. 

Two  world  conflicts  have  demonstrated  that 
we  have  paid  a  high  price  in  war  for  econo- 
mizing In  this  area  during  times  of  peace. 
Olven  the  temper  of  the  American  people.  It  la 
probably  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to 
maintain  In  peacetime  the  forces  required  to 
provide  an  adequate  counter  to  a  war  at  sea. 
Nevertheless,  we  need  to  define  more  clearly 
the  risks  we  run  In  this  area.  If,  In  fact,  our 
fiscal  constraints  leave  Uttle  or  nothing  left 
over  for  this  mission,  we  gain  little  in  con- 
figuring any  of  our  remaining  ASW  forces 
specifically  for  sea-lane  defense.  Previous 
ASW  force  level  decisions  Indicate  that  we 
have  tended  toward  q>readlng  the  risk  among 
all  ASW  mission/force  Increments  rather 
than  concentrating  It  on  the  lowest  priority 
missions  and  forces.  Our  large  investment  In 
DB/DBOs  Is  an  Instance  of  such  a  practice, 
even  though  other  factors  were  Infiuentlal  in 
their  procurement. 

The  foregoing  assessment  of  priorities  in 
ASW  force  design  has  not  addressed  the  opti- 
mum mix  of  forces.  In  view  of  the  different 
missions  of  each  of  the  five  force  Inoraments, 
It  is  apparent  that  a  high  premixmi  must  be 
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placed  on  employment  flexlbUity.  This  flexi- 
bility must  be  such  that  forces  are  optimised 
for  the  higher  priority  missions,  which  in 
turn  leads  to  emphasis  on  quality  rather  than 
numbers.  Additionally,  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  foroes  in  being  rather  than  on 
mobilization  capability.  Thus,  our  NRT 
escorts  and  hardware  air  reserve  ASW  units 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  sea  lane  defense 
mission  where  a  modicum  of  time  Is  available 
to  generate  forces  In  response  to  an  enemy 
threat.  Some  fast  reaction  reserve  forces  may 
be  suitable  as  augmentation  forces  for  our 
continued  defense  posture. 

The  place  of  Allied  ASW  foroes  in  meeting 
the  five  ASW  mission  requirements  Is  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  political  assumptions. 
Because  the  first  three  ASW  force  increments 
are  clearly  related  to  protection  of  U.8.  nu- 
clear deterrent  forces  where  rapidity  of  deci- 
sion and  response  is  of  the  eeeence.  only  lim- 
ited reliance  can  be  placed  on  Allied  ASW 
forces  for  these  functions,  with  the  exception 
of  Canadian  forces  similarly  conunltted  to 
defense  of  tthe  North  American  continent. 
Allied  ASW  forcee  can  and  do  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  by  their  surveillance  of  the 
routes  tbat  Soviet  submarines  are  con- 
strained to  use.  However,  these  early  warning 
functions  supplement  rather  than  substitute 
for  the  survelllanoe  capability  we  require  in 
our  coastal  sea  areas. 

This  essay  has  examined  a  threat  that  the 
growing  Soviet  SSBN  force  poses  to  the  sur- 
vival of  essential  elements  for  all  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  forcee.  In  evaluating  the  na- 
ture of  this  threat,  the  critical  dimension  ap- 
pears to  be  time:  minutes  that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  give  away  against  a  large- 
scale  attack.  With  the  emergence  of  a  signifi- 
cant Soviet  SLBM  capability,  we  may  find 
that  conventional  ASW  forces  are  the  most 
practical  spproach  for  denying  the  enemy 
an  otherwise  attractive  option  for  a  surprise 
first  strike  on  th«  time-urgent  targets.  Such 
ASW  forces  may  not  be  cheap,  but  they 
should  be  attainable  If  we  establish  mission 
priorities  in  accordance  with  the  risks  we 
face. 

In  evaluating  the  various  ASW  missions, 
the  critical  dimension  appears  to  be  our  re- 
quirements for  continental  defense  ASW 
forces.  If  so,  the  Navy  must  rethink  the  or- 
dering of  ASW  mission  priorities,  and  then 
design  and  deploy  forces  to  meet  the  high- 
est priority  missions  with  a  reasonable  bal- 
ancing of  the  risks.  Our  traditional  view  of 
the  pre-eminence  of  Pleet  and  sea-lane  de- 
fense Is  confronted  with  the  new  realities  of 
the  strategic  nuclear  power  equation.  We  are 
up  against  a  potential  enemy  who  has  learned 
that  the  sea  presents  him  with  a  new  op- 
portunities as  well  as  the  old  perils.  Our 
task  is  to  deny  him  those  opportunities 
whenever  they  tempt  misuse. 

(NoTx. — A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  with  the  Class  of  1951,  Captain 
Wlnnefeld  served  In  the  USS  Halsey  Powell 
(DD-686)  from  1051  to  1963,  and.  following 
flight  training,  was  assigned  to  Air  Antisub- 
marine Squadron  33  from  1963  to  1967.  He 
attended  Stanford  University  from  1968  to 
1060  and  was  awarded  an  M.A.  In  foreii^  af- 
fairs. He  then  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Commander  Fleet  Air  Mediterranean  (1960 
to  1963) ,  In  Air  Antisubmarine  Squadron  26 
(1963  to  1965),  in  the  Strategic  Plans  Divi- 
sion, OpNav  (1965  to  1967),  in  Air  AntUub- 
marlne  Squadron  31  (1967  to  1969),  and  in 
the  Bureau  of  Personnel  (1909  to  1971).  He 
Is  now  assigned  to  the  Staff  of  Commander 
Carrier  Division  Six. 

(Mr.  Builder  enlisted  In  the  Navy  In  1048 
and  served  In  the  USS  Amphion  (AR-13). 
He  was  a  Midshipman  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  with  the  Class  of  1964.  He  received 
both  his  B.S  and  Master  of  Engineering 
deg^rees  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  His  18-year  career  In  aerospace 
engineering  has  been  devoted  to  advanced 
systems  planning  and   analysis   for  a  broad 
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spectrum  of  military  and  civil  systems.  His 
industrial  aasoelations  have  been  with  the 
Marquardt  and  United  Aircraft  Corporations, 
directing  analytical  planning  studies  for 
weapon  and  transportation  system.  Mr. 
Builder  has  also  been  associated  with  the 
non-proflt  aerospace  and  RAND  Corporations 
in  the  areas  of  space  and  strategic  system 
analysis. ) 
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LOW-INCOME  WAGE  FREEZE 
EXEMPTION  BILL 


wages  and  salaries  Issued  under  the  author- 
ity conferred  on  the  President  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  wage  earner  or 
salaried  employee  whose  hourly  earnings, 
for  the  twelve  months  preceedlng  the  im- 
plementation of  said  orders  and  regiilatlons, 
have  been  at  a  rate  less  than  the  minimum 
vmge  as  set  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  whoae  total 
Income  for  this  twelve  month  period  did 
not  exceed  $4,680.00." 


HON.  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

or  NSW  icxxico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  RUNNEUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  an  important  bill 
which  provides  that  the  lower  strata  of 
wage  earners  in  America  will  be  exempt 
from  any  future  wage  freeze  which  may 
be  imposed  under  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1970. 

The  recent  wage  freeze  issued  by 
President  Nixon  has  brought  to  light 
several  gross  inequities  which  arise 
when  a  wage  freeze  Is  applied  to  all  wage 
earners.  Although  the  1970  act  provides 
for  making  "such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  gross  inequities," 
our  present  experience  clearly  demon- 
strates that  some  administrations  do  not 
consider  the  application  of  a  wage  freeze 
to  Americans  living  at  or  below  the  pov- 
erty level  to  be  a  gross  inequity. 

I,  for  one,  think  the  low-income  em- 
ployee needs  all  the  help  he  can  get.  To 
freeze  the  wages  of  those  Americans  who 
are  barely  able  to  feed  themselves  is  a 
tragic  bureaucratic  absurdity.  It  ranks 
just  above  the  ridiculous  proposition 
that  these  workers  will  benefit  from 
other  actions  taken  by  President  Nixon 
such  as  being  able  to  purchase  more  new 
automobiles  because  of  a  repeal  of  the 
automobile  excise  tax. 

Congress  must  act  to  prevent  Ameri- 
cans located  at  the  low  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic spectrum  from  giving  up  and  be- 
coming another  name  on  our  monstrous 
welfare  rolls. 

The  low-income  wage  freeze  exemption 
bill  I  am  introducing  applies  to  wage 
earners  and  salaried  employees  whose 
hourly  earnings  for  the  year  preceding 
the  issuance  of  a  wage  freeze  are  less 
than  the  minimum  wage. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
present  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  per  hour, 
a  worker  earns  $3,328  a  year  working  a 
40 -hour  week.  If  you  consider  that  the 
generally  accepted  poverty  level  for  a 
four-member  family  Is  $3,900  today,  you 
can  see  that  the  legislation  I  am  propos- 
ing will  be  an  exemption  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  which  will  benefit  only 
those  in  greatest  need.  I  have  also  In- 
cluded a  maximum  prefreeze  income  limit 
of  $4,680  to  Insure  that  this  exemption 
will  not  be  employed  to  circumvent  the 
freeze  by  those  having  other  sources  of 
Income:  $4,680  is  what  a  $2.25  per-hour 
employee  receives  working  a  40-hour 
week  for  52  weeks. 

The  following  is  a  text  of  my  bill: 

That  section  203  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)    Orders  and  regulations  to  stabUlze 


MOUNTAIN  MICROWAVE  SYSTEM 
DROPS  THE  TRADITIONAL  AP- 
PROACH 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  cALjroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  some  of  the  more  remote  rural 
areas  of  our  Nation,  It  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  services  most  of  us  take 
for  granted.  The  Siskiyou  Telephone  Co., 
serving  the  rugged  and  mountainous  area 
of  Scott  Valley  in  my  district,  has  taken 
a  novel  and  unique  approach  to  Improve 
service  to  their  customers.  Though  lo- 
cated in  a  relatively  isolated  area,  the 
Siskiyou  Telephone  Co.  is  anything  but 
backward  or  old  fashioned.  The  cover 
story  in  Telephone  magazine  for  August 
23,  1971,  describes  the  Innovative  micro- 
wave syston  Installed  by  the  Siskiyou 
Telephone  Co.  The  story  was  written  by 
Mr.  Brent  Wilson,  microwave  supervisor 
for  Siskiyou  Telephone  Co. 

The  article  follows: 

MOXTOTAIN  MiCBOWAVX  StSTEM  DBOPS 
TRADmOMAI.  APPEOACH 

(By  Brent  Wilson) 

High  on  the  summit  road  leading  into  the 
ScoU  Valley  in  Northern  Calif  c«iiia  sits  a  large 
"Robber's  Rock"  which  once  was  the  site  of 
many  a  stage  coach  holdup.  And  In  the  remote 
valley  below,  there  are  still  people  In  the  town 
of  Ft.  Jones  who  remember  the  last  stage 
ooach  robbery  in  the  state  of  California. 

It  Is  a  rugged,  mountainous  area  sprinkled 
with  small  towns  and  vUlages,  all  with  close 
ties  to  the  historic  past.  Snow  covers  some  of 
the  ranges  five  months  out  of  the  year.  Sum- 
mers can  be  hot  in  the  valley. 

Today,  the  mountain  peaks  which  once 
lured  men  to  flnd  gold  and  rob  stages  are  the 
setting  for  a  different  kind  of  pioneering 
story.  In  order  to  better  serve  approximately 
3,400  customers  spread  over  an  area  the  size 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  the  Siskiyou  Tele- 
phone Company  broke  with  tradition  to  in- 
stall a  unique  microwave  system.  Not  only 
was  the  system  the  first  REA-approved  In- 
stallation of  fully  solid-state  6  GHz  micro- 
wave, but  It  also  used  i>asslve  repeaten  ex- 
tensively to  eliminate  problems  associated 
with  remote  and  Isolated  active  repeater  sites. 

To  understand  why  our  relatively  small 
Independent  company  took  the  lead  in  us- 
ing new  microwave  equipment  and  tech- 
niques, let  us  first  look  at  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  had  with  our  existing  microwave  sys- 
tem and  then  discuss  our  selection  criteria 
and  eventual  system  design.  Siskiyou  Tele- 
phone Co.  has  had  extensive  experience  with 
microwave  equipment,  and  we've  had  ample 
opportunity  to  establish  what  we  believe  to  be 
valid  standards  for  operating  a  good  system. 
The  design  of  our  new  microwave  system  is 
based  on  the  lessons  learned  over  the  years 
since  our  first  system  was  Installed.  Later  In 
this  article  we  Include  a  list  of  guidelines 
which  we  hope  other  rural  telephone  com- 
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panies  can  um  to  their  benefit  when  planning 
a  new  system  or  upgrading  an  old  one. 

The  project  planning  begftn  early  In  1967 
when  our  existing  system  oonaloted  of  tube- 
type  equipment  almost  ten  years  old  tn  a 
configuratlton  as  depicted  In  Figure  1.  Ft. 
Jones,  the  toll  center  and  company  head- 
quarters. Is  also  the  permanent  station  for 
all  technical  service  personnel. 

Central  Dial  Offices  are  located  in  Happy 
Camp,  Hamburg  and  Etna.  Active  repeaters 
were  situated  on  mountain  tops  at  Slater 
Butte  and  Gunslgbt  Peak. 

azLjABii.rrY  chccial 

Sjrstem  reliability  problems  were  the  key 
factor  which  led  us  to  search  for  a  more 
efficient,  economical  system  to  serve  our 
customers.  Some  of  the  Communities  we 
serve  have  no  doctors  and  our  telephones  are 
the  only  link  between  the  remote  areas  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  feel  personally 
responsible  to  serve  these  customers. 

About  80  to  90  per  cent  of  our  problems 
were  from  transients  on  the  power  line.  In 
addition,  our  radio  and  multiplex  were  un- 
stable and  required  high  maintenance.  Parts 
were  often  impossible  to  get,  or  If  available, 
only  after  long  delays.  The  multiplex  was  not 
compatible  with  CCITT  or  other  systems 
and  we  found  It  difficult  to  expand  and  al- 
most impossible  to  maintain  noise  level 
st&ndskTds. 

Getting  power  and  access  to  the  sites  was 
another  continuing  problem.  All  central  of- 
fices and  mountalntop  terminals  were 
equipped  with  emergency  generators.  Their 
maintenance,  especially  at  the  remote  sites, 
added  to  our  mounting  concern  about  the 
system. 

Added  to  these  problems  was  the  rough 
task  of  getting  our  technical  personnel  to 
the  site  of  the  problem.  For  Instance,  It  Is 
a  ao-mlle  drive  to  Happy  Camp,  and  In  bad 
weather  It  can  be  a  hazardous  three-hour 
drive.  Qunslght  Peak,  the  former  site  of  an 
active  repeater,  Is  snow  covered  up  to  five 
months  a  year.  During  those  times,  a  snow- 
cat  was  required  to  make  the  trip.  There 
were  occasions  of  24-hour-long  trips  by  snow- 
cat  to  reach  the  mountalntop  repeater  sta- 
tion. These  were  extremely  dangerous 
excursions  for  our  people  to  make,  but  the 
equipment  had  to  be  serviced. 

As  these  problems  compounded,  we  began 
looking  at  ways  to  overcome  them  efficiently 
and  economically.  Our  beginning  approach 
was  to  replace  the  equipment  terminal-by- 
termlnal  plus  adding  a  path  for  a  new  dial 
central  office  at  Oak  Knoll.  This  attack  did 
not  solve  either  the  power  or  access  problems 
for  the  mountalntop  sites,  however. 

tTNIQUE    TJSB    Or    PASSTVZS 

It  was  at  this  point  that  we  began  looking 
Into  the  possible  application  of  passive  re- 
peaters in  conjunction  with  new,  fully  solid- 
state  microwave  and  multiplex.  Our  Initial 
research  step  was  to  take  a  field  survey  of 
the  area  to  be  covered.  The  field  survey 
showed  that  possible  use  of  passive  repeaters 
was  not  only  feasible  but  an  affirmative  ap- 
proach to  solving  access  problems  for  o\ir 
remote  mountalntop  sites. 

Following  this  conclusion,  studies  were 
Initiated  to  compare  costs  of  direct  replace- 
ment with  costs  of  redesigning  the  system 
to  make  maximum  possible  use  of  passive 
repeaters.  The  comparison  demonstrated  to 
us  that  by  utilizing  passive  rep>eater8  wher- 
ever possible  the  company's  Initial  Invest- 
ment In  equipment  and  Installation  costs 
would  be  six  per  cent  higher  than  by  direct 
replacement.  However,  It  was  estimated  that 
anniial  maintenance  costs  would  be  six  per 
cant  lower  than  with  an  active  repeater  sys- 
tem. 

The  results  of  our  intlal  studies  led  us  to 
consider  a  system  unique  In  Independent 
telephone  company  experience.  We  were  pio- 
neering In  an  area  where  no  one  had  gone 
before  by  making  such  extensive  vise  of  pas- 
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slve  repeaters.  This  led  us  to  search  for  the 
optimum  radio  emd  multiplex  equipment  to 
fit  Into  our  new  venture. 

Because  of  earlier  problems  with  our  old 
equipment  we  knew  that  the  electronics 
chosen  must  have  high  reliability,  very  low 
noise,  low  maintenance  and  not  be  Inter- 
rupted by  power  failures.  We  also  determined 
that  a  faithful  alarm  system  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  equipment,  along  with  an 
order  wire. 

Compatibility  with  CCrrr  was  an  essential 
crlterton  for  the  multiplex;  diversity,  pro- 
tection techniques  and  expansion  capabili- 
ties were  musts  to  be  configured  Into  the  sys- 
tem. (Because  of  recent  FCC  action,  new 
microwave  systema  will  normally  use  space 
diversity  protection  rather  than  frequency 
diversity,  which  was  the  standard  method  of 
protection  at  the  time  the  Siskiyou  system 
was  designed.  The  microwave  equipment  de- 
scribed here  can  be  used  In  either  type  of 
system.) 

We  selected  the  8  OHz  band  as  a  good  all- 
aroimd  band  and  one  especially  suited  for 
use  In  a  passive  repeater  system  for  high 
quality  voice  transmission. 

After  a  stixvey  of  the  latest  eqiilpment 
available,  we  selected  Type  88  6000  Micro- 
wave and  Type  FC-600  Multiplex  equipment 
manufactured  by  Farlnon  Eaectrlc  of  San 
Carlos,  California. 

The  600-channel  equipment  was  specified 
to  handle  future  growth  In  our  service  area 
and  also  to  cover  the  eventuality  of  utilizing 
the  equipment  for  data  transmission. 

The  Farinon  microwave  system  provided 
the  required  diversity  protection  perform- 
ance capabilities  we  required  tor  our  system. 
In  addition,  SS  6000  Microwave  was  the  only 
fully  soUd-state  equipment  available  at  the 
time  our  system  was  being  designed.  The  FC- 
600  Multiplex  system  offered  the  all  solid- 
state  construction  desired  plus  the  CCITT 
compatibility  required. 

The  basic  engineering  concept  therefore 
evolved  Into  a  total  system  using  passive  re- 
p>eaters  In  our  remote  sites,  coupled  with  the 
most  advanced  and  reliable  electronics  at 
our  Toll  Center  and  Central  Dial  Offices. 

As  an  Interesting  sidelight,  our  unique 
coupling  of  technologies  to  create  the  total 
system  brought  around  another  first.  Sepa- 
rate contracts  were  awarded  for  the  passive 
repeaters  and  the  microwave  equipment. 

Figure  2  shows  the  configuration  of  the 
new  system.  There  are  a  total  of  eight  pas- 
sive repeaters.  Including  a  unique  double 
passive  near  Gunslght  Peak  (shown  on  the 
cover).  All  passives,  towers  and  antennas 
were  installed  by  Mlcroflect,  Inc.  of  Salem, 
Oregon.  New  microwave  and  multiplex  equip- 
ment is  located  at  Happy  Camp,  Hamburg, 
Oak  Knoll,  Ft.  Jones  and  Treka  where  we 
tie  In  with  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 
All  microwave  and  multiplex  equipment  was 
installed  by  Farinon. 

Construction  of  the  new  system  began 
In  December,  1969  and  most  of  It  was  cut 
over  by  December  3.  1970.  The  first  construc- 
tion phase  was  to  set  up  the  new  terminals  In 
Ft.  Jones  and  Oak  Knoll.  This  was  an  initial 
test  of  our  theories,  and  It  proved  that  the 
system  worked  in  reality  as  well  as  on  paper. 
The  electronic  equipment  was  Installed  with- 
out problems  and  the  engineering  and  place- 
ment of  the  double  passive  repeaters  proved 
fiawless. 

As  construction  progressed,  this  pattern 
was  repeated  again  and  again.  The  electronic 
equipment  was  trouble-free  and  Installed 
with  ease.  This  was  especially  gratifying  to 
us  because  we  were  the  first  common  carrier 
to  specify  the  new  Farinon  Electric  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  performance  of 
our  new  system  matches  the  basic  criteria  we 
were  concerned  with  In  the  design  phase: 
reliability,  low  noise,  economical  cost  and 
removal  of  hazards  to  service  personnel. 
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HKLPrCI.  CHKCKLI8T 

In  designing  and  Installing  this  system,  we 
developed  a  list  of  guidelines  which  may  be 
of  help  to  others.  WhUe  each  company  wUl 
have  Its  own  special  needs,  we  believe  these 
points  will  help  the  engineer  begin  his  inves- 
tigation with  tlie  right  focus  of  attention. 

1.  Select  the  equipment  manufacturer 
carefully.  Be  sure  he  will  be  In  business  In 
the  future.  He  Is  the  source  for  spare  parts 
and  solutions  to  any  future  service  problems. 

2.  Frequency  band  should  be  decided. 
WbUe  2-,  4-,  6-  and  11-OHz  bands  are  In  use 
today,  we  believe  6  OHz  is  the  beet  all-round 
band  for  use  with  passive  repeaters. 

3.  Be  sure  the  system  you  select  provides 
a  reliable  protection  system.  When  our  sys- 
tem was  Installed,  frequency  diversity  was 
an  appropriate  choice.  Today,  q>ace  diversity 
wo\ild  be  required. 

4.  Path  survey  Is  extremely  Important. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  feasibility  survey 
but  In  layout  of  the  permanent  locations. 

5.  Land  availability  must  be  investigated. 
Avoid  locations  requiring  difficult  access. 

6.  Good  alarm  systems  are  essential  for 
trouble  shooting. 

7.  Dont  overlook  the  service  channel  or 
order  wire. 

8.  Battery  operation  Is  a  must  today. 

9.  Avoid  cutting  comers,  the  multiplex  Is 
as  Important  as  the  radio. 

10.  Go  only  solid  state  for  multiplex  equip- 
ment. 

11.  Be  sure  the  total  system  capabilities 
can  handle  future  expansion. 

12.  Consider  CCITT  compatibility  stand- 
ards to  be  sure  that  your  new  system  will 
Interface  with  others,  and  that  you  will  have 
a  choice  of  suppliers  for  future  additions  and 
modifications. 

13.  If  passive  repeaters  can  be  used  In  your 
system,  remember  they  require  little  or  no 
maintenance. 

14.  Passive  repeaters  require  fewer  fre- 
quencies than  active  repeaters. 

16.  Judge  your  system  design  from  the 
standpoints  of  reliability,  low  noise,  costs 
and  probable  hazards  to  personnel. 

A  final  point:  Should  your  system  appear 
to  be  an  Ideal  candidate  for  new  equipment 
and  techniques,  dont  be  afraid  to  break  with 
tradition.  Foimded  in  1892  and  serving  a  pio- 
neer area,  the  Siskiyou  Telephone  Company 
broke  with  tradition  and  Is  reaping  the  re- 
wards In  reliable,  economical  performance  for 
Its  ctistomers. 


DRAFT  EXTENSION  VOTE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
in  order  to  assure  another  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  administration's  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  draft,  the  White  House  dis- 
patched a  military  jet  plane  to  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  to  carry  a  newly  appointed  Sen- 
ator to  Washington  for  his  vote. 

In  my  judgment,  it  was  a  gross  abuse 
of  discretion  by  the  White  House  to  spend 
taxpayers'  money  and  use  military  per- 
sonnel to  deliver  a  vote  for  its  position  on 
a  legislative  program. 

This  kind  of  abuse  of  Executive  power 
tends  to  corrupt  the  legislative  process. 

I  am  requesting  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  OCQce  to  rule  on  the  propriety  of 
spending  of  taxpayers'  funds  to  deliver  a 
specific  vote  on  a  measure  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  BONDS,  PUBLIC 
BOND  ISSUES,  AND  BOND  FI- 
NANCING   IN    CALIFORNIA 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  21,  1971 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  State  and  local  governments 
throughout  the  Nation  are  experiencing 
an  especially  acute  budget  crisis  as  they 
try  to  meet  demands  for  expanded  serv- 
ices while  faced  with  declining  revenues 
during  our  current  economic  difficulties. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Alan  K.  Browne, 
retired  senior  vice  president.  Bank  of 
America  NT  &  SA,  on  the  future  of  bond 
financing  in  California.  Mr.  Browne  gave 
his  opinions  in  a  speech  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California,  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  on  September  3,  1971. 
A  text  of  Mr.  Browne's  remarks  fol- 
lows: 
Thb  FtrrtniE  of  Bonds,  Pubuc  Bond  Issues, 
AND  Bond  Financing  in  Caufosnia 
opening  remarks 

One  of  the  initial  Acts  (Chapt.  10  Passed 
Feb.  1,  1850)  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  In  Its  First  Session,  which 
lasted  from  December  IS,  1849  to  AprU  22, 
1850,  in  San  Jose  (Puebla  De  San  Jose)  was 
the  authorization  of  a  temporary  State  loan 
In  the  amount  of  $300,000  with  a  maturity  of 
six  months  and  Interest  at  a  rate  of  3%  per 
month.  The  bonds  to  be  issued  were  to  oe 
paid  out  to  the  creditors  of  the  State  if 
there  was  Insufficient  cash  in  the  Treasury. 

In  a  report  of  a  special  Senate  Committee 
on  State  debt  to  the  Eighth  Session  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  1857,  the  following  state- 
ment was  made: 

"The  wealthiest  of  States,  and  those  whose 
credit  Is  best,  have  frequently,  by  funding 
postponed  payment  of  claims  to  remote  peri- 
ods, and  thus  have  distributed  the  burdens 
over  a  series  of  years  In  such  a  manner  that 
the  weight  Is  hardly  felt.  It  Is  for  us  to  profit 
by  the  example  and  so  distribute  the  payment 
Tf  our  debts  as  not  to  cripple  the  energies  of 
our  young  State. 

Forced  Imposition  for  Immediate  payment 
cannot  be  borne  by  the  people,  and  the  debt 
presented  In  that  shape  seems  high  and 
monstrous,  while  In  the  form  of  a  funded 
debt,  to  be  paid  in  portion,  year  afttr  year. 
for  twenty  years,  while  the  State  Is  growing 
and  developing  resources  not  had  by  any 
other  country,  the  debt  Is  Insignificant,  fi- 
nancially considered  for  the  California  of  ten 
years  hence." 

So  in  a  few  short  years  the  young  State 
of  California  had  accumulated  a  substantial 
debt  for  that  time  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately S3.900.000,  not  Including  approxi- 
mately $1  million  Indian  War  Debt.  It  still 
owed  a  portion  of  Its  1860  debt. 

I  mention  this  historical  background  ma- 
terial to  stress  the  fact  that  California  has 
been  concerned  with  bond  financing  since 
It  became  a  State.  A  more  detailed  search 
of  the  records  would  disclose  that  Califor- 
nia has  continued  to  face  periodic  crises  In 
meeting  Its  budgetary  goals,  providing  the 
necessary  cash  flow  to  pay  Its  bUls  and  to 
do  all  the  things  the  legislative  process  will 
authorize  and  the  voters  wlU  approve.  The 
same  situation  has  also  existed  In  our  coun- 
ties, cities,  school  districts  and  special  tax- 
ing districts. 

The  fact  that  Calfornla  and  Its  political 
subdivisions  have  survived  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  without  any  major  default 
of  general  obligation  debt,  with  a  minimum 
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of  debt  adjustments  and  repudiations,  at- 
tests to  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
State's  economy  and  the  excellence  of  its 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  per- 
taining to  public  debt.  The  capacity  of  the 
voter  to  cast  his  ballot  Intelligently  and 
the  taxpayer  to  be  credit  worthy  whether 
It  be  property  taxes,  business  cycle  taxes  or 
as  a  user  of  a  public  facility  has  sustained 
the  Investors  interest  in  the  excellence  of 
the  State's  bonds  and  those  Issued  by  lesser 
units  of  government.  The  successful  mar- 
keting of  California's  annual  Input  Into  the 
capital  markets  of  the  United  States, 
amoimtlng  to  10-15%  of  the  national  total 
has  been  primarily  the  efforts  of  competi- 
tive underwriting  groups  or  syndicates,  varied 
according  to  the  size  of  the  individual  bond 
issue  and  ellglbUlty  for  underwriting.  Except 
for  large  Issues  requiring  wide  geographic 
representation  of  underwriting  partners, 
most  syndicates  are  comprised  of  and  led  by 
California  based  dealer  banks  and  Invest- 
ment dealers.  Including  branch  offices  of 
out-of-state  organizations.  Even  the  largest 
issues  are  frequently  purchased  by  California- 
managed  syndicates. 

If  the  record  has  been  excellent,  should 
there  be  any  question  as  to  the  future?  Are 
there  any  problems  that  can  be  seen  on  the 
horizon?  Are  there  developments  that  coxild 
Impact  California's  role  in  the  marketplace? 
How  can  these  problems  be  dealt  with  In 
order  to  Insure  that  California  and  its 
public  entitles  will  be  able  to  continue  tap- 
ping the  bond  market  at  reasonable  rates 
In  order  to  finance  needed  public  Improve- 
ments and  to  meet  their  cash  needs? 

I  Intend  to  touch  brlefiy  on  the  sensitive 
problems,  as  I  view  them.  Some  will  be 
familiar  to  you,  while  others  may  have  es- 
caped your  notice.  Penally  I  shall  offer  some 
suggestions  which  may  be  helpful  In  prob- 
lem solving. 

INTKROOVBRNICBNTAX.    FINANCE    RIXATIONS 

No  discussion  of  public  finance  Is  com- 
plete virlthout  examining  the  growing  Im- 
portance of  Intergovernmental  finance  rela- 
tions— whether  It  Is  Federal,  State  or  local. 
Such  relations  are  not  new  In  the  history  of 
our  country.  You  will  recall  the  compromise 
of  1970  In  which  the  Federal  Government 
assumed  the  State  debts.  However,  the  Im- 
pet\is  to  Intergovernmental  finance  relations 
can  be  traced  to  the  social  legislations  of 
the  New  Deal.  The  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram which  was  an  Integral  part  of  the  New 
Deal  has  become  a  permanent  fixture  In  our 
Intergovernmental  relations. 

The  pt^ulatlon  explosion  following  World 
War  n  and  the  problems  of  our  cities  created 
a  need  by  all  levels  of  government  for  re- 
medial actions.  Slowness  on  the  part  of  some 
units  of  government  and  failure  by  others 
to  treat  these  problems  as  matters  of  national 
concern  set  the  stage  for  a  greater  Federal 
role.  Today  Federal  financial  aid  Is  a  major 
source  of  funding  of  many  State  and  local 
government  services.  Between  1962  and  1967 
Individual  grant  authorizations  Increased 
from  160  to  379  and  the  trend  continues.  In 
terms  of  dollars.  In  fiscal  1970,  total  direct 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments.  Including  grants,  shared  rev- 
enues and  loans,  was  estimated  to  be  In  excess 
of  $241/2  billion. 

How  does  this  affect  bond  financing  In 
California?  To  the  average  Individual  It  would 
seem  that  the  fiow  of  Federal  funds  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  bond  financing  re- 
quired to  provide  "needed"  capital  improve- 
ments. I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  familiar  with 
statements  by  public  officials  that  applica- 
tion win  be  made  for  certain  specified  Federal 
funds  which  will  offset  some  of  the  costs  of 
a  new  facility.  As  a  result.  It  has  become  an 
Important  municipal  function  to  deal  with 
Washington.  Ability  to  pry  loose  Federal 
funds  and  to  expedite  applications  Is  the 
name  of  the  game.  However,  what  Is  seldom 
publicized  are  the  alternatives  to  Federal  aid. 
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Too  frequently  programs  are  geared  to  the 
availability  of  Federal  funds,  rather  than 
what  State  and  local  government  can  aSord, 
and  more  Important,  such  Federally  assisted 
projects  may  be  moved  from  a  low  priority 
of  local  needs  to  a  high  priority.  The  point  I 
would  like  to  make  Is  that  many  bond  Issues 
would  not  have  originated  If  It  were  not  for 
the  F'ederal  grant  aspect,  whUe  other  bond 
Issues  would  have  been  tailored  to  what  the 
local  unit  of  government  can  afford.  There 
are  other  aspects  of  Federal  credit  programs 
directly  related  to  Federal  taxation  which  I 
will  dlscvtss  later. 

State  and  local  government  finance  rela- 
tions are  also  an  important  ingredient  In 
public  finance.  In  California,  the  State's  In- 
put to  assist  In  financing  education,  high- 
ways and  welfare  at  the  local  government 
level  Is  substantial.  The  State  School  Build- 
ing Aid  Program  Is  a  prime  example  of  the 
State  substituting  Its  bcnrowlng  capacity  to 
aid  local  school  districts  which  have  reached 
their  debt  limits. 

Looking  down  the  road  it  Is  appeirent  that 
local  units  of  government  that  rely  heavUy 
on  the  property  tax  for  revenues,  are  finding 
It  more  difficult  to  meet  the  expectations  of 
the  public  not  only  for  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices, but  also  an  expansion  of  services.  This 
places  a  limit  on  what  such  governmental 
units  can  provide  as  matching  funds  to  par- 
ticipate in  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

To  meet  this  growing  problem  State  gov- 
ernment may  find  It  desirable  to  provide 
some  of  the  local  matching  funds.  Other  than 
abandoning  participation  In  the  so-called 
national  priority  {Programs  envisioned  by 
Congress,  there  Is  the  alternative  of  revenue- 
sharing.  What  form  revenue-sharing  will  as- 
sume, and  when  it  might  be  available.  Is 
anyone's  guess. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS   AND  VOTER   ATTITtrDES 

The  California  Constitution,  Statutes  and 
Court  decisions  define  how  units  of  govern- 
ment may  be  created,  specifies  their  sources 
of  revenue  and  taxation,  and  establishes 
procedures  for  incurring  debt.  Each  legisla- 
tive session  produces  a  substantial  volume 
of  bills  that  refer  to  public  fininclal  matters. 
Unfortunately  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature 
are  spread  among  various  codes.  There  Is  no 
compendium  or  code  that  would  bring  to- 
gether In  one  volume  all  Acts  relating  to 
State  and  local  debt  matters.  Consequently, 
some  Acts  fall  into  disuse — some  are  never 
utilized — while  others  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent amendments.  Uniformity  as  to  specific 
provisions  oominon  In  most  Acts  is  by  acci- 
dent. New  legislative  Acts  are  Introduced 
without  reference  to  existing  Acts  which 
oould  probably  be  utilized. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  relentless  eyes  of 
Interested  Individuals  and  organizations, 
particularly  the  legislative  Advocates,  the 
State  of  California  would  be  literally  drown- 
ing in  a  sea  of  public  credit  proposals  to 
meet  every  possible  American  dream. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  extraordinary  ma- 
jority voting  requirement  on  county,  city 
and  school  district  obligation  bond  Issues  In 
California  has  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  the  existing  two-thirds  voting 
requirement  set  forth  In  Sec.  18  of  Article 
XI  of  the  State  Constitution  being  upheld. 
Moves  are  under  way  to  seek  a  constitutional 
change  to  either  a  simple  majority  or  a  60% 
majority.  Without  debating  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  Issue,  If  It  Is  desired  to  curb  debt  that 
would  impact  the  tax  rates,  then  some  of 
the  loopholes  should  be  closed. 

This  Is  an  era,  for  better  or  worse,  of  cre- 
ative public  finance.  Where  the  need  exlsta 
a  way  will  be  found  to  fund  It. 

I  have  often  recommended  that  Article 
XVI  of  the  State's  Constitution  be  amended 
so  that  debt  as  Interpreted  be  redefined  for 
State  and  local  purposes  to  Include  any  ob- 
ligations that  r^resents  a  Hen  on  property. 

A  constitutional  amendment.  I  am  happy 
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to  see,  has  been  proposed  to  require  debt 
Incurred  thpougli  Joint  powers  or  leese  pur- 
chase, whlctL  la  not  vot«d  on  by  the  people,  as 
It  Is  not  Interpreted  as  debt,  must  go  to  the 
voters  for  a  flO%  vote  to  gain  approval.  The 
Act  also  reduces  the  voting  requirement  to 
80%  on  general  obligation  bonds. 

BCDOKT  PBOCUS  AND  KDSXNXBS  CTCI^  TAZKS 

We  hAve  been  spectators  viewing  the  an- 
niial  ba«tle  at  the  budgets — Federal,  State 
and  local.  Wh*t  has  been  apparent  Is  that 
budgM  footings  Ir.  toc&l  t«ad  to  rise  while  an- 
ticipated revenues  tend  to  decline.  To  close 
the  gi^>  the  usual  remedies  are  higher  taxes, 
increased  Federal  or  State  aid,  shifting,  fund- 
ing to  a  higher  level  of  government  or  defer- 
ring, reducing,  or  eliminating  some  budget 
Items.  This  last  altamatlve  la  th*  moat  onsr- 
ous.  though  higher  taxes  can  also  be  a  politi- 
cal misstep. 

Tlie  State  of  California,  as  you  know,  does 
not  levy  a  property  tax  but  has  the  authority 
to  do  so,  it  being  kept  on  the  books  as  a  back- 
up credit  device  for  the  State's  general  obli- 
gation bonds.  General  fund  revenues  of  the 
State  are  derived  mostly  from  businesB-cycle 
taxes,  including  sales  and  Income  taxes. 
While  local  government  has  srnaas  to  the 
property  tax  for  Its  principal  revenue  source, 
bualneas-cycle  taxes  are  also  being  tapped 
and  have  Increased  in  proportion. 

It  Is  obvious  that  when  buslnsas  Is  In  a 
slump,  revenue  based  on  an  Improving  econ- 
omy shrinks,  yet  government  has  not  been 
able  to  effectively  anticipate  Its  revenue  take, 
so  it  either  borrows  in  the  marketplace,  re- 
sorts to  inter-fund  transfers  or  taps  a  new 
soiirce  of  revenue.  The  only  trouble  with 
these  alternatives  is  they  are  dllBciilt  to 
duplicate  from  year  to  year. 

There  Is  great  concern  for  the  taxpayer — 
particularly  the  property  taxpayer — yet  units 
of  government  In  the  quest  for  funds  either 
to  finance  governmental  operations  or  to 
carry  out  Improvement  programs,  tend  to 
hide  from  the  taxpayers  the  fact  that  they 
are  really  raising  taxes.  They  can  increase 
assessed  valuations  on  individual  property, 
keeping  the  tax  rate  at  the  previous  year 
level  or  even  reduce  it.  but  still  extract  more 
d<Mlar8.  The  imposition  of  a  sewer  tax  on  the 
users  water  bUl  is  another  indirect  tax  on 
property.  A  popular  source  of  funds  to  sup- 
port sewer  revenue  bonds,  a  sewer  tax  can  be 
xised  for  capital  Improvement  purposes,  pre- 
sumably for  the  designated  purpose  of  im- 
proving sewers.  Another  device  Is  to  transfer 
funds  from  a  municipally  owned  utility  to 
assist  in  balancing  the  budget.  If  such  funds 
were  set  aside  for  reserves,  maintenance  and 
coital  improvementa.  It  is  dllBeult  to  see 
how  the  general  fund  could  return  the  trans- 
ferred funds  or  anticipate  that  a  slmUar 
amount  would  be  available  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  unless  utility  rates  were  raised  to  pur- 
posely accumulate  excess  revenues.  Another 
example  occurs  when  a  transfer  of  dedicated 
revenues  subvented  to  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment for  specified  purposes  Is  shifted  to  a 
related  budget  expenditure.  What  happens  in 
the  following  fiscal  year? 

Previously  I  mentioned  non-voted  debt  In 
the  form  of  Joint  powers  authorities  and 
lease-purchase  contractual  agreemento  to 
which  should  be  added  the  non-proflt  corpo- 
ration. These  forms  of  financing  from  simple 
beginnings  have  Oourlshed  and  expcuided  and 
have  become  a  way  of  life  for  some  of  our 
larger  units  of  government.  Under  existing 
law  and  court  decisions,  they  do  not  con- 
stitute debt,  require  no  vote  by  the  electorate 
and  are  not  Included  in  local  debt  llmlta.  By 
the  sale  and  lease-back  arrangement,  financ- 
ing Is  supported  by  the  revenues  estimated  to 
be  produMd  by  the  Improvement  to  be  con- 
structed, but  are  In  effect  fully  suppcxted  to 
the  extent  necessary,  out  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  local  government.  This  sasy  method  of 
incurring  debt  costs  the  taxpayers  much  more 
than  voted  debt  and  can  conceivably  increase 
their  taxes.  It  has  encouraged  behind  the 
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scene  arrangements — negotiated  transactions 
without  the  discipline  of  the  competitive 
marketplace.  All  tending  to  undercut  the  tax- 
payer and  dilute  municipal  credit. 

Despite  repeated  warnings  and  testimony 
to  the  contrary,  the  State  Leglslat\ire  con- 
tinues to  expand  the  statutory  authority  for 
non-voted  general  obligation  debt  by  special 
districts.  This  Is  a  dangerous  trend  and  calls 
for  re-examlnatlon  of  the  need  for  relaxing 
the  sound  financial  safeguards  established 
in  the  Constitution  and  Statutes  of  the 
State. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  budgetary  process 
there  are  areas  within  government,  particu- 
larly related  to  larger  units  of  government, 
where  the  performance  budget  approach  as 
recommended  by  the  Commonwealth  Club 
section  on  Oovemmental  Finance  Is  quite 
appropriate.  The  snow-balling  effect  of 
worthy  programs  being  carried  on  and  ex- 
panded year  after  year  without  a  thorough 
review  as  to  need,  adequacy  or  duplication 
can  perpetuate  unnecessary  bureaucracy  and 
direct  needed  funds  from  other  priorities. 
This  can  lead  to  unneeded  bond  proposals 
and  excessive  capacity. 

One  aspect  in  bond  financing  that  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  by  the  legislative  body 
that  initiates  the  bond  proposal  is  the  neces- 
sary public  education  program  to  acquaint 
the  voting  public  with  facta  concerning  the 
bond  prc^;>oisaI.  Bond  Issues  Just  don't  pass 
because  some  legislative  body  has  approved 
their  submission  to  the  voters. 

The  purposes  for  which  bonds  may  be  Is- 
sued win  have  supporters  among  those  who 
wUl  benefit,  but  this  is  seldom  a  shoo-in  fact. 
Even  those  who  benefit  may  find  It  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  fact.  On  a  State  bond 
issue,  requiring  only  a  simple  majority  ap- 
proving vote,  the  stakes  are  large.  One  vote 
to  win  or  one  vote  to  defeat.  Consequently 
a  successful  bond  vote  requires  a  citizens 
committee,  employing  a  public  relations  firm 
and  with  adequate  financial  support.  A  cam- 
paign must  be  waged  professionally  and  In- 
telligently. To  provide  the  money  to  carry 
out  such  a  campaign  requires  many  public 
service  oriented  corporations  to  foot  most 
of  the  bill.  This  is  not  self-interest,  though 
there  are  probably  beneflta  to  be  derived.  It 
Is  really  an  assist  to  government  In  support 
of  their  program  to  insvire  that  the  voter  is 
adequately  Informed  of  the  merlta  of  the 
Issue. 

Poor  planning  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
mental unit  by  over-looking  the  election 
calendar,  by  splltung  the  support  mto  oom- 
peUng  camps  in  seeking  financial  backing 
and  pre-occupation  with  other  Issues,  can 
spell  defeat  for  the  bond  issue  at  the  polls.  It 
can  lead  to  Inadequate  funding  of  cam- 
paigns, or  worse  stUl,  deficlta.  The  dedica- 
tion of  many  who  render  their  services  with- 
out conyjenaatlon  can  be  negated  and  their 
support  on  futiire  issues  unavailable. 

TAX    XXXMPnON    AND   THX    FEDEXAI,   ROLE 

The  Immunity  from  taxation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  of  the  interest  Income  of 
State  and  local  securities  resta,  since  1913, 
upon  the  specific  statutory  exclusion  of  such 
Income  by  Congress.  Jiistlce  Holmes  once 
declared  "most  people,  not  lawyers"  would 
assume  that  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  gave  the  Federal  Oovemment 
the  right  to  tax  all  income,  but  when  the 
amendment  was  In  process,  assurance  was 
given  to  some  State  governors  that  the 
amendment  was  merely  to  remove  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  a  Federal  In- 
come tax,  as  a  "direct"  tax,  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  according  to  population. 
When  Congress  passed  the  individual  in- 
come tax  of  1913.  it  implicitly  accepted  this 
poaitlon  by  providing  that  interest  on  State 
and  local  securities  be  excluded  from  taxable 
Income.  This  statutory  exclusion  has  been 
retained  to  the  preaent.  The  recent  scars 
of  the  battle  over  tax  exemption,  emerging 
In  the  Atlas  Life  Insurance  case,  and   the 
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related  IRS  regulation,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  and  the  IRS  regulation  dealing  with 
Municipal  Industrial  Aid  Financing,  arbi- 
trage and  bank  borrowing,  indicate  the  con- 
tinuing pressure  to  Invade  this  Import  In- 
gredient of  State  and  local  finance. 

ITie  need  for  additional  Federal  tax  re- 
sources, the  Federal  bureaucracy  ocntentlon 
that  tax  exemption  is  a  very  inefficient 
method  of  "subsidy"  for  State  and  local  gov- 
emmenta,  and  the  pent  up  need  for  ex- 
panded municipal  finance,  will  again  bring 
to  the  surface  the  advocates  who  desire  to 
eliminate  tax  exemption. 

Caught  in  the  credit  squeeze  of  1969-1970, 
when  tight  money  forced  Interest  rates  and 
borrowing  ooeta  to  record  high  levels  for  all 
sectors  of  the  economy.  State  and  local  gov- 
emmenta  reacted  by  either  withdrawing  bond 
Issues  from  the  marketplace  so-called  "dis- 
placementa",  raising  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional Interest  rate  limitations  and  re- 
submitting propoaals  to  the  voters  at  the 
higher  interest  rate  llmlta. 

The  fear  of  taxpayer  revolt  at  the  polls 
either  throiigh  rejection  of  bond  Issues  or 
candidates  or  both,  pliis  the  lure  of  Federal 
"goodies",  including  granta-ln-ald  and  the 
end-of-the-ralnbow  pot  of  revenue  sharing, 
has  brought  about  a  major  shift  in  the  atti- 
tude of  many  public  officials  long  staunch 
defenders  of  tax  exemption. 

A  special  committee  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  at  Ito  National  Convention  in  No- 
vember 1971.  will  recommend  two  proposals 
calling  for  Federal  subsidies  for  municipal 
bond  issues  to  enable  them  to  pay  higher  in- 
terest rates  on  municipal  bond  Issues. 

Meanwhile  Congress  Is  considering  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  that  in  one  form  or  other 
will  bring  the  Federal  Oovemment  Into  a 
more  direct  participation  in  financing  by 
State  and  local  government.  Theee  include 
the  Environmental  Financing  Authority 
(EFA-HJl.  6870).  National  Development 
Bank  (8  580).  State  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Agancy  Act  (HR  7594) ,  Rural  Devel- 
opment Bank  (S  742) .  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment (S  683).  National  Domestic  Develop- 
ment Bank  (8  1968) .  Small  Community  De- 
velopment Agency  (S  2058),  to  name  a  few. 

prrrALU  or  fctbijc  financx 

Periodically  the  States  and  their  local  imita 
of  government  get  the  notion  that  to  serve 
the  beet  Interesta  of  their  Inhabitanta  re- 
quires them  to  either  promote,  support  or  try 
various  schemes  and  devices  that  presumably 
will  bring  about  economic  well  being,  ease 
tax  burdens.  Increase  revenues,  or  shift  tax 
burdens  to  a  stronger  base  and  provide  all 
of  the  facilities  demanded  or  imagined  by 
the  individuals  and  organizations,  including 
politicians  and  bureaucrata. 

No  one  can  question  the  right  of  the  States 
to  determine  for  themselves  what  activities 
shall  be  carried  on  by  the  State  and  Ita  local 
government  agencies,  including  the  right  to 
make  mistakes. 

The  lessons  of  the  past  seem  to  be  too 
readily  forgotten  and  each  generation  shows 
a  tendency  to  make  the  same  mistakes  which 
were  made  In  prior  years.  If  we  can  set  up 
directional  signs  and  warning  signals,  the  fu- 
ture of  bond  financing  in  California  may 
well  achieve  its  objectives  to  finance  all 
needed  public  Improvements  at  reasonable 
costa  and  to  Insiire  adequate  and  timely  flow 
of  funds  to  support  governmental  services. 

1.  0\xx  States  are  unique  under  our  con- 
stitution. They  are  free  to  do  anything  not 
forbidden  by  that  document.  They  have  con- 
stitutional equality  of  status  and  equal  rep- 
resentation In  the  Senate.  They  act  as  mid- 
dlemen between  the  national  government 
and  local  govemmenta,  competing  for  power 
and  polltlceilly  Interlocked  with  both. 

Our  State  governmenta,  despite  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  authority,  are  part  of  a  Fed- 
eral system  of  government.  However,  failure 
of  the  States  to  assume  their  responsibili- 
ties  and   serve   as   viable   members   of   the 
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intergovernmental  partnership.  Increase  "di- 
rect Federalism". 

We  should  Insist  that  Our  States  use  their 
own  resources  to  provide  effective  and  in- 
novative remedial  measvires  for  the  needs 
and  problems  of  urban  areas  and  reject  the 
trend  towards  becoming  primarily  adminis- 
trative unite  for  the  Implementaitlon  of  pol- 
icies determined  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

2.  Our  counties  are  In  affect  agenta  of  the 
State  government.  They  are  often  neglected 
by  the  citizenry,  yet  they  are  fundamentally 
a  form  of  regional  or  metropolitan  govern- 
ment. The  proliferation  of  special  dlstrlcta 
and  authorities  usually  under  county  super- 
vision, and  frequently  without  regard  to  need, 
tend  to  limit  public  participation,  create 
competition  for  tax  revenues,  and  lessen 
the  efficiency  of  existing  governmental  unite. 

We  should  strengthen  our  county  govem- 
menta in  the  areas  they  are  best  qualified  to 
administer  and  resist  the  tendency  to  dilute 
the  democratic  process  through  creation  of 
excessive  taxing  \inlta.  Creation  of  metro- 
politan area  government,  county  consolida- 
tion, consolidating  city-county  government, 
merging  school  dlstrtcta  and  special  dlstricta, 
should  be  encouraged.  Not  because  of  im- 
proved efficiency  by  creating  larger  unite  and 
eliminating  many  smaller  ones,  but  to  im- 
prove public  participation.  The  stronger  the 
unit  of  goverrunent  the  better  able  to  meet 
tta  financial  coounltmenta  and  service  re- 
quiremente. 

3.  It  has  been  popular  In  recent  years  for 
State  and  local  govemmenta,  where  consti- 
tutionally possible,  to  encourage  private  in- 
dustry through  a  variety  of  induoementa. 
One  facet  has  been  to  use  public  credit  as 
an  aid  to  Induce  Industry  to  locate  within 
a  particular  area.  Historically  this  has  led 
to  defaulta  on  debt  and  has  prompted  the 
IRS  to  prescribe  what  public  purposes  can 
be  financed  through  tax  exempt  borrowing 
and  that  which  Is  taxable.  It  has  led  to 
what  is  In  effect  tax  exempt  financing  for 
private  enterprise,  an  abuse  of  tax  exemption. 

Oalifornla  as  a  State  cannot  afford  to  use 
ita  credit  for  this  purpose.  Despite  how  glit- 
tering the  promise — there  simply  la  not 
credit  available.  There  are  too  many  prior- 
ities. Despite  the  existing  constitutional 
prohibition,  each  legislative  session  produces 
one  or  more  bills  that  seek  to  circumvent 
the  letter  of  the  law.  This  includes  involv- 
ing the  State  in  private  mortgage  financing 
and  governmental  loans  to  individuals  and 
private  Industry. 

4.  None  of  us  can  anticipate  when  emer- 
gencies win  arise  or  disasters  strike,  yet  we 
tend,  through  the  political  process,  to  limit 
the  fiexlbllity  of  State  and  local  govemmenta 
meeting  such  crises.  We  even  on  occasion 
limit  goveriunent  to  adjust  to  changing  times 
and  conditions  thus  reducing  their  efficiency. 

We  are  familiar  with  earthquake,  flre  and 
water  damage,  and  have  been  providing 
remedial  legislation  so  that  funds  can  be 
quickly  raised  to  meet  the  need  without  the 
usual  due  process  delays.  However,  we  take 
a  different  view  when  other  types  of  emer- 
gencies arise  such  as  loss  of  anticipated 
revenues — usually  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
economy — Inability  to  sell  bonds  because  of 
Interest  rate  limitations  or  failure  to  vote 
needed  bond  Issues  because  the  required 
nuijority  approving  vote  was  not  obtained. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  financial  viability 
of  State  and  local  government,  we  should  in- 
sist on  legislation  that  will  permit  meeting 
such  emergencies  when  they  arise,  provided 
there  is  a  demonstrated  need  and  ample 
safeguards   against  abuse  are  incorporated. 

5.  By  any  measiire,  public  education  is  the 
largest  and  most  in^^ortant  State  and  local 
government  activity.  It  has  accounted  for  a 
substantial  amount  and  number  of  bond  Is- 
sues reaching  the  market  from  year  to  year. 
With  such  heavy  reliance  on  the  property 
tax  to  support  local  government,  taxation  in 
support  of  school  bond  issues  of  all  types  has 
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reached  a  crisis  stage.  Voters  have  rejected 
tax  increases  and  new  bond  Issues.  To  meet 
rising  costa,  expanding  school  population  and 
to  equalize  tax  revenues  between  dlsUlcta 
to  insure  equality  as  well  as  quality  of  edu- 
cation, a  variety  of  plans  and  formulas  have 
been  recommended.  Even  a  Statewide  prop- 
erty tax  has  been  suggested.  Without  at- 
tempting to  rationalize  all  of  the  argumenta 
for  and  against  specific  prc^xjsals,  I  would 
strongly  urge  consideration  of  State  govern- 
ment assuming  substantially  all  local  costa 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  August  30,  1971.  Bond  fln»n<«<ng 
should  be  shifted  to  the  strongest  possible 
baae  to  insure  adequacy  of  funds  and  lower 
borrowing  costa.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  merging  dlstricta,  establishing  metn^oll- 
tan  area  dlstricta  and  even  countywlde  dls- 
tricta. Another  approach  could  be  through 
a  State  School  Building  AuthcHlty,  ooiBp&- 
rable  to  the  methods  of  certain  other  States. 
To  provide  the  State  with  the  necessary 
funds,  rather  than  a  Statewide  property  tax, 
as  has  been  proposed,  sales  tax  and  income 
tax  resources  coxild  be  expanded,  even  a  val- 
ue-added tax  could  be  used  to  supplement 
or  replace  existing  levies. 

6.  The  State  of  OallfomU  has  vied  with 
New  York  State  as  being  the  most  prolific 
borrower  In  the  long  term  bond  market  In 
recent  years.  Only  the  tight  money  period 
of  196&-69  materially  curtained  California's 
input  due  to  interest  rate  limitations.  With 
approximately  $6  billion  bonds  outotandlng, 
•1  billion  authorized  but  unsold  and  almost 
$1  Vi  billion  new  bond  issues  to  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  in  Jime  or  December  of  1S72, 
raises  a  number  of  provocative  questions.  Can 
Oalifornla  continue  to  sell  $600-9600  million 
bonds  a  year?  Are  all  at  the  purposes  for 
which  bonds  are  authorized  or  to  be  author- 
ized really  necessary?  What  determines  the 
priority  of  bond  sales  by  purpose?  How  long 
between  voter  approval  and  the  final  bond 
sale?  In  other  words,  do  needs  change  and 
what  about  Inflation?  Does  the  Legislature 
understand  the  mechanics  of  the  market- 
place, voter  attitudes  or  Investor  appetites? 
Further,  as  I  stressed  earlier — are  public- 
minded  corporations  willing  to  foot  the  pub- 
lic Information  bills  campaign  aftw  cam- 
paign Just  because  they  are  asked  to  even 
though  they  are  not  consulted  In  advance  of 
legislative  action? 

I  do  not  wish  to  indicate  there  are  not 
reasonable  answers  to  these  questions,  but  I 
am  confident  they  are  not  being  asked  or 
not  being  asked  by  those  who  should  know. 
Which  leads  me  to  my  thesis — ^that  the  State 
of  California  cannot  willy  nllly  continue  to 
approach  ita  long  term  bond  financing  as 
though  it  had  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Ttio  State  must  set  priorities 
on  the  need  for  State  financed  projecte.  It 
must  establish  some  guidelines  on  what 
amount  of  long  term  debt  it  can  affcnxl. 
Above  all,  it  should  recognize  Ite  plenary 
power  over  local  government  and  seek  ways 
to  Insure  sound  local  financial  procedures 
and  not  so  overwhelm  the  market  with  State 
bond  issues  to  the  extent  that  local  govern- 
ment trips  to  the  auction  mart  suffer  by 
the  dilution  that  forces  higher  Interest  rates. 

7.  This  seta  the  stage  tor  creation  of  a  new 
State  agency  which  I  have  proposed  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  For  want  of  a  better  name  to 
be  called  the  "California  Bureau  of  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations". 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Bureau 
would  be  to  ensure  the  prime  effectiveness  of 
local  administrative  and  financial  manage- 
ment. This  objective  could  be  realized,  for 
example,  by: 

(a)  Discouraging  the  survival  or  prolifer- 
ation of  inactive,  redundant,  or  ersatz  over- 
lapping unite  in  favor,  where  indicated,  of 
abandonment  or  of  stronger  consolidated 
entitles; 

(b)  Coordinating  Federal  and  State  aid 
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programs,  with  a  view  to  concentrating  such 
assistance  In  the  most  vital  areas; 

(c)  Provide  educational  seminars  in  munic- 
ipal finance,  administration,  debt  marketa 
and  law,  for  civic  officials  on  both  the  State 
and  local  levels; 

(d)  Publish  timely  reporta  on  subjecta  of 
special  interest,  such  as  tax  reform  proposals, 
new  budgeting  techniques,  property  assess- 
menta,  zoning  or  technical  Innovations  In 
transit  or  utility  service; 

(e)  Fostering  more  orderly  debt  marketing 
schedules  by  serving  as  an  advance  clearing 
agent  for  tentative  offerings  or  major  State 
and  local  borrowers; 

(f)  Codify  existing  debt  legislation.  Re- 
view all  proposed  legislation  for  uniformity 
of  bond  provisions  and  Initiate  proposals  for 
model  l^;lalatlon; 

(g)  Assemble  credit  files  on  State  and  local 
debt.  Disseminate  data  on  local  government 
finances  and  assist  in  obtaining  credit  reviews 
to  insure  /Mlequacy  of  credit  ratings. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  possible  func- 
tions that  could  be  performed  by  the  pro- 
posed California  Bureau  of  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations.  It  could  be  tailored  to  meet 
CallfonUa's  special  needs,  though  experi- 
ences of  other  States  could  serve  as  a  source. 
Fortunately  California  already  has  in  being 
a  State  Agency  which  has  served  local  gov- 
ernment concerned  with  water,  namely,  the 
former  California  District  Securities  Com- 
mission, which  is  now  attached  to  the  Office 
of  the  State  Treasurer.  Ita  duties  can  be  ex- 
panded to  serve  the  broader  public  purpose. 
While  it  will  be  able  to  generate  revenues  to 
assist  in  underwriting  ita  operational  ooeta, 
the  potential  annual  savings  to  the  taxpay- 
ers in  carrying  out  ita  mission  could  be  sub- 
stantial. 

MUNICIPAl.  BOND  MAXKR rTS  NATTJRE  AND  BIZK 

So  far  my  remarks  have  dealt  principally 
with  the  political  and  govemmental  aspecta 
of  public  bond  financmg  in  CalifornU. 

I  have  stated  that  California  has  been  able 
to  market  ita  billions  of  dollars  of  bond  is- 
sues successfully.  WhUe  pointing  out  the 
problems  of  State  and  local  govemmental  fi- 
nancing and  suggesting  ways  to  cope  with 
them,  I  have  said  very  little  about  the  capi- 
tal marketa  which  must  be  looked  to  for  the 
dollars  needed  to  fioat  California's  many 
bond  Issues. 

Some  of  you  are  aware  of  my  concern  as 
to  the  trends  In  the  marketplace  as  I  have 
been  outepoken  in  my  criticism  of  certain 
practices. 

Last  year  the  dollar  volume  of  new  long 
term  State  and  municipal  bond  Issues  In  the 
United  States  totaled  $17%  bUlion.  In  1971 
the  total  so  far  Is  at  an  annual  rate  of  625 
billion — almost  three  times  the  amount  in 
1961  and  eight  times  the  amount  of  1951. 

The  effect  of  tight  money  substantially 
Increased  the  cost  of  borrowing,  reaching  a 
record  high  in  1970.  This  period  has  also 
been  one  of  great  stress  In  the  securities  in- 
dustry evidenced  by  back  office  problems,  in- 
adequacy of  capital,  record  volume,  regula- 
tory changes,  rising  operating  costa  and  loss 
and  theft  of  securities. 

To  provide  the  investment  funds  to  pur- 
chase the  record  volume  of  new  municipal 
bond  Issues,  the  traditional  institutional  in- 
vestors were  assisted  by  the  return  of  the 
individual  investor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
a  record  high  volume  of  corporate  and  Fed- 
eral Agency  Issues,  in  addition  to  substantial 
U.S.  Treasury  borrowing,  the  dUtilbutors 
welcomed  any  new  source  of  Investment 
funds. 

The  Common  Trust  Funds,  consisting  of 
tax  exempt  securities  administered  by  banks 
and  trust  companies,  were  lees  of  a  market 
factor  than  in  prior  years.  However,  the  ex- 
pansion of  tax  exempt  bond  Funds  catering 
to  Individual  Investors  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  marketplace. 

To  reduce  borrowing  costa  and  to  enhance 
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market  acceptance,  two  new  concepts  were 
Introduced.  One  was  a  State  Bond  Bank 
which  would  purchase  local  issues  and  Issue 
Ita  own  paper  and  the  other  the  insuring 
at  principal  and  Interest  on  municipal  bonds 
by  a  private  Insurance  company.  While  theee 
vehicles  have  not  had  wide  acceptance  they 
are  manifestations  of  a  growing  concern 
over  the  cost  of  money  and  the  need  for 
new  marketing  techniques. 

Oovcmmental  securities.  Including  State 
and  municipal  bonds  are  exempt  from  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  except  for 
fraud.  This  means  that  the  multl-billlon 
dollar  market  in  public  securities  is  virtu- 
ally unregulated  in  Its  over-the-counter 
operations. 

Periodically  abuses  arise  short  of  fraud, 
but  unethical  In  relation  to  the  closely  reg- 
ulated corporate  securities  business. 

These  abuses  can  Involve  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  security,  excessive  fees  charged  a 
customer  to  buy  or  sell,  and  over-trading  to 
name  a  few  Fortunately  the  number  of  or- 
ganizations engaged  In  these  practices  are 
few    but  their  efforts  have  been  widespread. 

What  the  investor  miast  know  is  with 
whom  he  Is  dealing.  He  should  Insist  on  ex- 
act details  on  each  transaction  and  be  sure 
that  bis  confirmation  and  the  prospectus  or 
circular  describing  the  Issue  coincide.  He 
should  avoid  "swaps"  unless  they  clearly 
benefit  his  tax  status.  He  should  insist  on 
physical  delivery  of  securities  against  pay- 
ment. If  any  doubt,  he  should  compare  notes 
with  any  Stock  Exchange  member  firm,  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association  member  Arm, 
his  bank  and  tax  consultant. 

While  there  was  almost  a  solid  front  of 
State  and  local  government  officials  who 
successfully  opposed  the  inclusion  of  mu- 
nicipal financing  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Maloney  Act  Amendment  to  the  SEC  Act  in 
1938.  today  there  may  be  some  second 
thoughts.  It  Is  Inconsistent  that  the  Issuer 
and  Investor  alike  do  not  have  equal  pro- 
tection under  existing  laws.  There  is  one  set 
of  rules  for  corporate  finance  and  another 
for  governmental  finance.  While  there  may 
be  many  who  would  strongly  oppose  a  Fed- 
eral umbrella  over  State  and  local  financing, 
they  have  yet  to  make  their  case  when  prac- 
tices Inimical  to  the  public  interest  are  be- 
ing perpetrated. 

Recently  I  publicly  exoressed  my  views  In 
opp)08ltlon  to  some  of  the  municipal  bond 
underwriting  practices  which  have  sur- 
faced In  the  past  two  years.  Like  so  many 
other  innovations  of  today,  what  Is  con- 
sidered new  Is  really  no  more  than  a 
manifestation  of  the  past.  John  Brooks  In 
his  book  "Once  in  Golconda.  A  True  Drama 
of  Wall  Street  1920-1838"  touches  on  some 
of  the  practices  which  underly  some  of  the 
areas  of  my  concern. 

California  Is  a  regional  securities  market. 
It  not  only  is  the  source  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  new  financing,  both  municipal 
and  corporate,  but  It  la  also  the  source  of  a 
growing  volume  of  Investment  Funds,  both 
institutional  and  private.  Its  financial  insti- 
tutions are  able  to  assemble  funds  statewide, 
nationally  and  globally,  making  it  an  im- 
portant money  market  center  serving  the 
world. 

To  serve  the  financial  community  and  Its 
customers,  the  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange 
has  emerged  as  one  of  the  leading  auction 
markets  In  the  country.  Brokers,  dealers,  un- 
derwriters, investment  compianlee,  invest- 
ment advisors  and  trust  departments  have 
expanded  their  geographical  coverage  and 
their  services  In  competing  for  the  Califor- 
nia Investor. 

Yet  growth  has  had  Its  problems  despite 
Its  rewards.  The  problems  of  the  securities 
industry,  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  have 
been  felt  in  California.  The  closing  of  firms, 
attrition  ct  branch  offices,  cost  cutting  and 
mergers  have  all  occurred.  The  small  locaUy 
owned  and  managed  firm  has  frequently  be- 
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oome  a  part  of  a  larger  nationwide  organiza- 
tion. 

On  top  of  this,  California  continues  to  be  a 
net  lmpc«ter  of  capital.  In  other  words.  It 
still  must  seek  outside  funds  to  finance  its 
growth.  This  is  why  it  is  important  for  Cali- 
fornia to  have  a  strong  and  viable  market- 
place. It  insures  local  distribution  of  securi- 
ties, both  primary  and  secondary  issues,  it 
insxires  a  responsive  nationwide  outlet  for  Its 
offerings  and  It  exerts  significant  leverage  on 
the  cost  of  money  for  California  borrowers. 

This  is  where  I  have  become  concerned. 
Can  California  continue  to  exert  Its  Influence 
successfully  in  the  marketplace  or  must  it 
give  way  to  out-of-State  leadership?  Cali- 
fornia Is  not  alone  in  facing  this  problem, 
but  California  of  all  the  States  has  demon- 
strated its  capacity  to  be  a  successful  leader 
m  competing  with  Wall  Street. 

A  strong  regional  market  and  an  effective 
regional  dealer  mechanism  is  essential,  in  my 
opinion,  to  successfully  handle  the  annual 
multl-bllUon  dollar  new  issue  volume.  Wall 
Street  cannot  do  it  alone,  even  with  its 
branch  offices  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
All  investment  and  Investment  banking  deci- 
sion cannot  be  relegafnl  to  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard 

The  trend  towards  underwriting  syndicates 
measuring  relatively  few  In  terms  of  mem- 
bership with  very  substantial  liabilities, 
while  enhancing  the  profitability  of  Its  team, 
must  also  face  possible  potential  losses  If 
unsuccessful.  This  can  be  unsettling  to  the 
bond  market  when  underwriters  Jettison  un- 
sold balances.  The  expectation  that  regional 
dealers  will  always  fill  their  orders  at  a  price 
concession,  not  Including  underwriting 
profits,  is  unrealistic.  The  technique  of 
creating  illusions  of  how  successful  a  new 
Issue  has  been  received,  in  comparison  with 
the  corporate  new  issue  regulations,  can  be 
harmful  to  the  investor  and  the  bond  market 
as  well.  Ultimately  the  issuer,  who  frequently 
must  rely  on  local  sources  to  provide  urgently 
needed  financing,  suffers  as  It  faces  the 
pressing  need  for  additional  financing.  The 
out-of-state  underwriters  have  little  or  no 
rapport  with  local  problems.  Their  inter- 
est may  not  coincide  or  coincide  at  the  same 
time  with  the  need  of  others.  Previously  ac- 
quired commitments  may  preclude  a  wUl- 
ingless  to  accommodate  or  accommodate  at 
a  price. 

To  repeat.  It  is  my  contention  that  Cali- 
fornia must  continue  to  exert  Its  Infiuence 
In  the  marketplace.  It  cannot  afford  to  dele- 
gate Its  responslbUlty  for  decision  making  to 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

SDMMABY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

In  conclusion— I  have  great  faith  in  the 
ability  of  California  to  meet  Its  bond  financ- 
ing needs  in  the  years  ahead. 

One  day  we  may  see  the  disappearance  of 
the  coupon  bond  we  know  today.  It  may  take 
the  form  of  a  stock  certificate  registered  in 
the  name  of  the  holder — or  It  may  be  a  book- 
keeping entry  without  physical  possession  of 
the  security. 

General  property  Uxatlon  as  a  back-up 
source  for  bonds  may  give  way  to  a  general 
tax  and  revenue  type  security  with  access  to 
all  general  and  special  fund  revenues. 

We  may  see  greater  Federal  Intervention 
and  perhaps  a  new  type  of  Federal  security 
to  aid  State  and  local  government. 

State  government  will  be  more  responsible 
to  local  government.  This  may  take  the  form 
of  guaranties,  substitution  of  State  credit, 
inducements  to  form  stronger  units  of  gov- 
ernment and  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

State  and  local  municipal  bond  markets 
may  be  regulated  to  eliminate  abuses  and  to 
insure  ethical  practices. 

Statistical  reporting,  credit  rating,  finan- 
cial consulting  and  forward  planning  will  be 
ccwne  more  sophisticated  and  more  widely 
used  by  governmental  units. 

Tax  exemption  of  Interest  on  municipal 
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bond  Issues  may  end  and  create  an  entirely 
new  type  of  taxable  bond  market  and  In- 
vestor. 

As  I  look  down  the  road — I  think  all  of 
these  are  possibilities.  Not  that  I  would  agree 
with  each  and  every  one  as  a  premise.  Rather 
I  firmly  believe  In  the  capacity  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  to  continue  to  adjust  to 
changing  conditions.  Not  as  rapidly  as  we 
would  Uke  on  occasion,  but  to  keep  probing 
and  hoping  to  find  a  better  way  to  meet  our 
commitments  and  to  achieve  our  goals. 

I  hope  I  have  offered  you  some  new  Ideas 
and  new  concepts  without  undermining 
one's  faith  in  tradition. 

Remember  "The  Power  of  the  Purse" 
controls  all  government  and  bond  financing 
helps  keep  the  purse  filled. 


THE  NORTHERN  IRISH  SITUATION: 
A  REPORT— NO.  4 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  series  on  the  Northern  Ireland  situ- 
ation, I  hope  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  some  of  the  many  hor- 
rifying incidents  of  repression  that  oc- 
cur daily  in  that  beleaguered  country. 

Most  of  the  information  I  have  was 
taken  out  of  the  country  by  my  daugh- 
ter, Jackie,  and  her  friend,  Carol  Nolan, 
on  their  recent  trip  to  the  area.  Mail 
sent  out  is  censored,  so  these  reports 
will  be  among  the  few  that  will  actually 
make  it  to  the  free  world. 

Today,  I  will  include  in  the  Record 
two  more  afQdavits  by  Northern  Irish 
Catholics  and  their  experience  with  the 
Special  Powers  Act.  This  insidious  law 
permits  the  authorities — notably  the 
British  soldiers — to  arrest  and  Intern 
civilians  without  charging  them  with 
specific  crimes: 

Association    fob    Lkgal    Justice,    Intirn- 
MENT — Northern  Ireland,  1971 

Report  on  arrest,  interrogation  and  treat- 
ment of:  Peter  Eugene  Collins,  21  Walker 
Street.  Armagh. 

Age;  32. 

Occupation:  BoUerman. 

At  4:30  a.m.  on  August  9th,  the  soldiers  ar- 
rested m©  at  my  home  and  brought  me  to  the 
Military  Barracks  and  then  to  Ballyklnlar 
Camp. 

There  we  were  brought  Into  a  hut  and 
made  stand  with  face  to  the  wall  for  about 
an  hour.  I  was  taken  to  see  two  Special 
Branch  men  and  two  Military  Policemen. 
They  said.  "You  know  you  are  being  Interned 
for  being  a  member  of  the  Provisional  I.R.A." 
I  said.  "I  did  not  know  about  that."  Then  I 
went  to  the  Doctor.  I  said  I  had  bronchitis. 
He  said  that  I  would  have  to  go  to  the  prison 
hospital.  Then  he  said  to  go  back  to  where  I 
came  from. 

I  was  brought  to  another  hut  and  made  to 
sit  on  the  ground  with  my  back  to  the  wall. 
A  soldier  (with  blue  beret)  came  over  to  me 
and  he  said.  "Do  you  fancy  me?"  I  said.  "No  I 
don't."  He  said.  "Turn  aad  face  the  wall." 
He  said  "Put  your  hands  facing  the  wall, 
sitting,  your  legs  out  straight  facing  the 
wall."  I  had  to  do  different  exercises  with  my 
arms  and  legs  for  four  hours.  I  found  this 
made  my  legs  sore,  my  back-end  and  my 
back  sore  and  the  whole  thing  was  very  dif- 
ficult. Once  when  I  turned  my  head,  I  got 
a  crack  on  the  head. 

Then  we  got  a  meal  of  slops.  It  was  the 
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worst  muck  I  have  ever  eaten.  A  soldier  came 
In  and  said,  "You  can  smoke  one  cigarette. 
Another  soldier  said,  "They  got  all  taken  off 
them."  The  first  soldier  said,  "Then  you  can- 
not smoke."  We  were  mentally  tortured  by 
them  blowing  their  smoke  in  our  direction. 

We  renewed  the  exercises  for  about  one 
hour. 

A  soldier  came  in  and  said,  "Is  there  a  Col- 
lins here?"  He  took  Jim  CoUins  out  and  he 
was  away  for  ten  minutes.  Then  I  was  caUed 
out  and  I  went  to  see  Detective  Murphy.  He 
repeated  the  same  questions  about  organisa- 
tions. He  said,  that  he  was  talking  to  the 
Doctor  and  that  the  Doctor  said  he  was  going 
to  let  me  home.  I  waited  alwut  10  or  12  min- 
utes and  they  took  me  home  by  helicopter  to 
Armagh  Barracks  and  pushed  me  out  on  to 
the  rocul  to  walk  home. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  informa- 
tion which  I  tiave  given  above  is  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  what  happened, 
"bate:  16th  August.  1971. 

Pkteb  Collins. 

Signature. 
Rev.  Denib  Paul. 

Witness. 

Association  for  Legal  Justice.  Intern- 
uent — Northern  Ireland.   1971 

Report  on  arrest,  interrogation  and  treat- 
ment of  Fellm  O'Hagan.  81  North  Street,  Lur- 
gan. 

Age:  16. 

Occupation:  Student  at  Grammar  School. 

Statement  by  mother  of  Pelim  O'Hagan 
(Mrs.  Bernadette  O'Hagan) . 

The  Army  had  our  house  surrounded  by 
4:30  a.m.  on  Monday  9  August,  1971 — my 
daughter  was  the  flrsrt.  to  hear  them  on  the 
kitchen  roof  at  the  back.  She  aroused  me 
and  I  looked  out  of  the  front  bedroom  win- 
dow to  see  soldiers  squatting  on  the  opposite 
Bide  of  the  street.  I  opened  the  window  and 
looked  out  to  see  about  eight  or  nine  stand- 
ing along  the  front  of  the  house.  I  asked 
what  they  wanted  and  an  officer  In  charge, 
who  had  a  lot  of  papers  In  his  hand,  asked 
was  Mr.  O'Hagan  at  home.  I  told  him  he  had 
Just  gone  for  a  walk  as  he  loved  an  early 
morning  walk  when  everything  was  quiet  and 
peaceful,  and  if  they  hurried  they  might 
catch  him  along  the  road.  He  appeared  an- 
gered by  this  answer  and  asked  could  they 
come  in.  I  said  "no"  as  they  had  been  to 
search  the  house  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and 
that  I  wasnt  opening  the  door  to  them  again. 
He  said  "If  you  don't  open  I'm  afraid  we'll 
have  to  break  in."  I  immediately  shut  the 
window  and  we  (my  son  Fellm,  daughter  and 
myself)  sat  on  the  bed  to  see  what  would 
happen.  They  started  to  thump  on  the  door 
and  kept  a  finger  on  the  bell  for  about  two 
mlnuites.  This  awakened  my  younger  daugh- 
ter aged  6.  who  started  to  cry  and  got  very 
agitated.  The  army  then  broke  the  glass 
panel  on  the  door  and  burst  in.  We  all  ran 
down  the  stairs  and  I  asked  what  they  wanted 
this  time.  The  officer  In  charge  said.  "We 
want  all  the  occupants  of  the  house  down." 
"Here  we  all  are."  I  said.  He  ushered  us  Into 
the  living  room  and  kept  asking  was  this  all 
the  occupants.  He  then  ran  upstairs  with  an 
armed  soldier  behind  him,  going  In  and  out 
of  the  rooms  two  or  three  times.  While  I 
was  upstairs  I  heard  my  two  daughters 
screaming.  Thinking  the  soldiers  were  hurt- 
ing them.  I  ran  down  and  asked  Slobhan 
I  aged  17)  what  they  were  doing.  But  it  was 
because  they  were  dragging  Fellm  out  (aged 
16).  My  younger  daughter  Dara  was  hyster- 
ical bv  this  time  and  screaming  that  he 
was  Fellm.  not  FHntan.  My  son  told  me  later 
they  Insisted  that  he  was  Fintan  and  were 
arresting  him  under  the  Special  Powers  Act. 
They  had  warrants  for  my  husband  Joe  and 
three  older  sons.  Barry  21.  Kevin  20  and  Fin- 
tan  18.  They  kept  insisting  that  Pelim  was 
Plntan  despite  our  protests  and  he  was  drag- 
ged over  a  chair,  knocking  It  down.  At  this 
stage  I  told  Felim   not  to  struggle   as  he 
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would  get  the  worst  of  it.  He  didn't  re- 
sist at  any  time,  but  despite  this,  he  was 
pulled  up  the  ball  with  his  arm  twisted 
up  his  back  and  was  struck  with  a  baton 
across  the  shoulders.  When  he  was  being 
brought  to  Army  H.Q.  at  Plnehurst.  one  sol- 
dier said  to  the  other,  "Trust  the Brit- 
ish Army  to  miss  out;  we  have  planned  this 
for  a  long  time,  but  we've  missed  them."  He 
was  questioned  in  Plnehurst  and  they  asked 
him:  "Are  you  Finbarr.  are  you  Kevin,  are 
you  Fintan?"  he  didn't  answer  and  they 
asked  was  he  refusing  to  answer  to  his  name. 
He  said,  "my  name  Is  Felim".  He  was  photo- 
graphed and  they  brought  lilm  to  R.U.C. 
Barracks  where  he  was  finally  Identified  by 
Special  Branch.  They  told  him  he  could  go 
and  when  he  asked  were  they  not  bringing 
him  back  as  they  had  brought  him  up  one 
soldier  said  "I  know  where  I  would  like  to 
bring  you."  He  finally  got  home  after  two 
hours.  Meanwhile,  the  officer  asked  would 
I  answer  some  questions  to  fill  out  a  form 
but  I  refused  and  told  him  he  already  knew 
my  name  and  address  and  I  would  answer 
nothing.  They  left  at  about  5:30  a.m. 

To  the  beet  of  my  knowledge  the  Informa- 
tion which  I  have  given  above  Is  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  what  happened. 

Bernadette  O'Hagan, 

Signature. 

Rev.  Denis  Fattl, 

Witness. 
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CANCER    CONTROVERSY— ITS 
SOUND  AND  FURY 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  MARIE  AHEARN, 
HYDE  PARK  SCHOOL  TEACHER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  Miss  Marie  Aheam,  a 
teacher  at  Hyde  Park  High  School  in 
the  Boston  school  system,  who  is 
retiring  after  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  yoimg  people  of  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.  Miss  Aheam  was  honored  last  week 
at  a  reception  by  her  associates,  friends, 
and  former  students. 

I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  in 
the  past,  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
and  participate  in  Miss  Ahearn's  Ameri- 
can democracy  class  and  I  can  testify  &s 
to  her  superior  qualities  as  a  teacher  and 
as  to  her  fine  teaching  methods. 

Her  ability  to  conduct  meaningful 
dialog  with  yoimg  people  was  unexcelled. 
Her  compassionate  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  yoimg  people  today  re- 
sulted in  excellent  results  with  her  stu- 
dents. A  hard  worker,  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  commonsense,  Miss  Aheam 
exhibited  an  unselfish  devotion  to  her 
high  calling. 

There  are  many  who  owe  a  great  deal 
to  Miss  Aheam.  Our  commimity  back 
home  has  benefited  and  many  of  our 
young  people  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  beloved  Nation  because  of  her 
efforts. 

The  Boston  school  system  is  losing  one 
of  its  greatest  assets  upon  her  retirement, 
I  know  that  Miss  M£u-ie  Aheam  will  con- 
tinue to  be  active  in  the  years  ahead.  I 
know  that  somehow  she  will  use  every 
moment  to  assist  her  fellowman. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  Miss  Aheam 
during  her  entire  teaching  career  had 
only  time  for  the  best.  My  best  wishes  go 
to  her  in  the  challenging  years  ahead. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  September  10  issue  of  Med- 
icEil  World  News  magazine  contains  an 
article  entitled  "Cancer  Controversy — 
Its  Soimd  and  Pury,"  which  expresses 
the  views  of  Dr.  H.  Marvin  Pollard  on 
a  subject  of  urgent  importance  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

Dr.  Pollard,  president  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  one  of  the  coimtry's 
most  eminent  gastroenterologists  active 
in  cancer  research,  speaks  clearly  and 
convincingly  on  the  need  for  legislation 
to  help  conquer  this  dread  disease,  even 
as  testimony  on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Act  (S.  1828)  and  other  cancer -related 
bills  is  being  heard  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Environment 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

This  excellent  and  timely  article  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body.  Under  the  permission  here- 
tofore granted  me  by  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  I  include  Dr.  Pollard's 
statement: 
Cancer  Controversy — Its  Sound  and  Fury 

For  the  past  year.  I  have  been  carefully 
studying  the  proposals  and  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency.  And  after 
spending  some  time  in  Washington  trying 
to  learn  firsthand  how  the  present  system 
works  and  how  the  new  system  would  func- 
tion. I  have  become  convinced  that  a  can- 
cer research  effort  Involving  possibly  as  much 
as  a  billion  dollars  a  year  would  be  handled 
most  effectively  by  such  an  authority. 

Thus,  I  do  not  share  the  fears  of  some 
of  my  cohorts,  especially  those  expressed  by 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, the  Association  of  Professors  of 
Medicine,  and  various  editorialists.  The 
creation  of  a  cancer  agency,  whose  chief 
would  report  directly  to  the  President,  will 
simply  represent  another  step  In  the  line  of 
historical  progress. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  handled  relatively  small 
amounts  of  money.  In  1946.  for  example,  the 
federal  appropriation  to  the  NIH  was  $50 
miUion.  In  1966.  It  was  (90  million;  and  In 
1966.  it  was  $1.2  bUllon.  With  such  a  rapid 
rise  in  funding,  administrative  activities 
obviously  had  to  be  altered  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  changed  in  order  to  deal  with 
future  increases. 

At  the  present  time,  the  budget  and  ad- 
ministrative policy  of  the  various  Institutee 
must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  six  higher 
levels  of  bureaucracy  before  there  Is  final 
funding  of  research  grants.  At  every  level, 
there  Is  administrative  scrutiny  of  all  the 
activities  and  priorities  of  each  Institute.  By 
giving  the  director  of  the  agency  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  President,  we  can  bypass  this  con- 
stant competition  and  make  the  handling  of 
one  specific  medical  subject  more  effective 
and  efficient.  Worthy  grants  will  receive 
speedier  approval.  Administrators  wUl  be  able 
to  pinpoint  support.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  this  proposal  will  not  "obliterate" 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  nor  even  alter 
Its  internal  proceeises  as  greatly  as  some  peo- 
ple have  feared.  The  NCI  will,  in  fact,  be- 
come the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  Itself, 
ajxA  1  would  assume  that  its  dlrectoa"  will 
stlU  be  the  most  important  man  scientlfl- 
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cally,  while  reporting  to  tbe  new  agency 
head.  The  study  and  advisory  groups  should 
remain  much  the  same,  and  the  center  will 
even  stay  at  Its  present  location  on  the  Be- 
theeda  campus  of  NIH.  thus  maintaining  all 
of  the  cooperative  benefits  that  It  has  en- 
Joyed  there. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  this  program  will  make 
"poor  sisters"  of  other  research  instttutes. 
The  National  Cancer  Institute  led  the  way  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  In  1937.  This  greater  emphasis  on 
cancer  today  will  help  generate  an  increas- 
ing concern  with  all  health  problems.  And 
as  a  result,  the  health  of  our  citizens  should, 
therefore,  assume  a  higher  prlcHlty  In  the 
federal  interest  than  such  Items  as  defense 
and  outer  space. 

Although  this  approach  could  mean  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  top  structure 
of  Niu,  it  does  not  represent  a  dismantling 
of  the  Institutes  or  a  disaster  for  biomedical 
research  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imaginsttlon. 
If  the  cancer  agency  achieves  the  expected 
efflcieiicies.  I  would  expect  other  NTH  com- 
ponents to  follow.  Their  funding  ceilings 
will  be  higher  and  their  responsibilities 
broader.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
way  grants  are  handled,  for  instance,  I  dont 
foresee  much  change. 

Nor  Is  the  contention  that  this  move  would 
destroy  or  even  disrupt  relationships  within 
NTH  realistic.  At  present,  the  NCI  is  collabo- 
rating with  several  of  the  other  health  in- 
stitutes on  studies  of  primary  Interest  to 
cancer  research.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
collaboration  will  continue  and  even  expand. 
Since  the  legislation  very  pointedly  keeps 
the  cancer  research  program  within  NIH, 
the  Important  scientific  relationship  between 
the  cancer  agency  and  the  other  Institutes 
should  be  strengthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened. 

The  NIH  has  now  been  around  long  enough 
to  represent  a  paramount  fixture  In  the  en- 
tire research  careers  of  some  inveatlgmton. 
It  Is  natural.  I  suppose,  that  Individual  re- 
searchers or  leaden  In  research -depwndent 
medical  schoc^  shoiild  develop  feelings  of 
Insecxnrlty  when  they  hear  people  discussing 
any  modifications.  But  research  programs  are 
not  going  to  be  interrupted. 

Besides,  the  fundamental  approach  to  any 
research  question  cannot  be  altered  simply 
by  the  way  It  la  funded.  I  lived  In  a  period 
In  which  there  wasn't  any  NTH,  and  scientific 
investigators  still  produced.  A  good  man  Is 
not  going  to  be  upset:  research  will  remain 
research. 

However,  to  the  clinician  and  his  cancer 
patients,  this  program  potentially  offers  great 
benefits.  The  cancer  agency  vrtll  be  able  to 
mobilize  support  quickly  to  exploit  promis- 
ing developments.  And  three  of  the  meet 
exciting  areas  today  Include:  the  Increasing 
understanding  of  cancer  that  epidemiology 
has  brought  us;  new  diagnostic  tot^,  such  as 
the  carclnoembryonlc  antigen:  and  improved 
treatment  methods,  such  as  radio-therapy, 
using  cobalt  sources  of  even  the  subatomic 
particle,  the  pl-meson.  Building  new  cancer 
centers  will  also  help  spread  such  benefits 
across  the  nation. 

An  even  greater  Impact  on  cancer  may  be 
made  by  allocating  large  amounts  of  support 
to  professional  training  and  education.  When 
you  don't  have  a  cure  for  a  disease,  it  Is  hard 
on  the  patient  and  tough  on  the  clinician. 
He  has  trouble  Justifying  any  treatment  and 
is  put  on  the  defensive  because  he  doesnt 
have  much  to  offer.  I  am  particularly  hopeful 
that  as  a  part  of  this  effort  we  will  be  able 
to  draw  the  attention  of  all  clinicians,  par- 
ticularly the  young  men  in  internal  medi- 
cine and  family  practice,  to  this  vital  field. 
It  is  they  who  must  identify  cancer  earlier 
If  the  surgeons  and  radiotherapists  are  to 
have  any  chance  of  improving  our  results. 

Many  pitfalls  may  await  such  a  national 
drive.  The  administrative  model  currently 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
seeks  to  take  advantage  of  the  efflclencles 
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achieved  by  the  Manhattan  Project  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. However,  they  had  much  fundamental 
Information  on  which  to  base  their  projects. 
This  is  not  the  case  In  the  field  of  cancer  at 
the  present  time. 

The  leculers  of  such  a  cancer  agency  will 
have  to  guard  against  the  temptation  to  go 
out  In  all  directions.  I  don't  question  for 
one  minute  that  a  host  of  mediocre  research- 
ers and  mediocre  bureaucrats  oould  be  at- 
tracted to  the  program:  The  present  system 
is  not  entirely  without  fault  In  this  regard. 
But  I  hc^e  that  the  directors  of  any  new 
cancer  effort  wUl  use  their  skills  to  correct 
and  control  this  situation. 

Research  grants  will  continue  to  comprise 
the  majority  of  the  funds.  Nevertheless,  In- 
creasing Interest  is  being  shown  In  pro- 
grammed research  and  contracts.  The 
contract  mechanism,  however,  can  be  fraught 
with  personality  weaknesses — such  as  poor 
selection  and  favoritism— even  greater  than 
those  encountered  in  study  groups  that 
evaluate  research  grants.  Still,  I  think  that 
most  contracts  will  produce  excellent  results. 
They  make  it  possible  for  the  director  to  step 
out  with  a  new  subject,  find  a  research  team 
with  the  necessary  capabilities,  subsidize 
them  quickly,  and  let  them  concentrate  on  a 
sp>eclflc  area. 

Doctors  should  not  be  so  afraid  of  Intro- 
ducing a  businesslike  approach  Into  such  a 
national  program.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  compare  the 
inside  administrative  activities  of  several 
strictly  medical  organizations  with  those  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  Never  have  I 
seen  so  careful  an  allocation  of  funds  as 
made  by  the  half-lay  and  half-professional 
groups  in  the  ACS.  I  now  believe  that  busi- 
ness should  definitely  be  Involved.  Physi- 
cians, and  particularly  scientists,  do  not 
really  have  the  concept  of  handling  the  huge 
financial  structure  Involved.  There  may  even 
be  some  advantages  In  choosing  a  busineae- 
man — or  businesswoman — to  head  up  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency. 

Any  program  that  strikes  out  into  new 
territory  must  be  prepared  to  come  to  grips 
with  a  multitude  of  problems.  However,  the 
notion  that  the  cancer  agency  has  been  over- 
sold to  the  Administration,  Congress,  or 
the  American  people  is  ridiculous.  The  public 
wants  this  type  of  effort,  and  In  fact  Is  almost 
demanding  It.  The  medical  profession  has 
just  been  a  little  shy  in  facing  up  to  this 
challenge  and  meeting  it.  However,  if  the 
attention  of  the  federal  government  can  be 
channeled  even  more  strongly  toward  cancer 
and  other  health  fields,  I  believe  that  every- 
one will  benefit  Immeasurably. 

(Even  as  the  Senate  was  voting  79  to  one  In 
favor  of  a  ^;>eclal  program  to  mount  a  mas- 
sive research  drive  against  cancer,  a  vocal 
and  Increasingly  strident  band  of  critics 
arose  to  attack  the  proposed  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency.  American  Cancer  Society 
President  H.  Marvin  Pollard,  a  renowned 
gastroenterologlst  and  cancer  researcher  at 
the  University  of  Michlg^an,  feels  that  much 
of  their  fear  stems  from  confusion  over  the 
structure  and  philosophy  behind  this  ap- 
proach. Here  he  sets  forth  some  of  his  rea- 
sons for  btilevlng  that  the  program  now 
being  considered  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  not  only  preserve  the  orderly  ad- 
vance of  science  but  also  speed  the  benefits  of 
research  to  clinicians  and  their  patients.) 


BUSING  CONFUSION 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF  pnrKsTXVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith,  an  extraordinarily  fine  edlto- 
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rial  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes — the  Na- 
tional Tribune,  dated  September  16, 1971. 

I  call  this  splendid  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House: 

BnsiNa  Contusion 

Watching  at  first  hand  and  reading  of 
more  distant  cases  involving  the  troubles 
coming  from  school  bussing,  we  are  brought 
to  wonder  if  the  Supreme  Court  oould  not 
come  up  with  a  rather  simple  decision  to 
solve  the  problems  others  of  Its  dicta  have 
generated. 

Why  not  permit  pupils  and  their  parents  to 
decide  which  school  a  child  should  go  to? 
If  he  favors  one  10  or  16  miles  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  let 
him  climb  on  a  bus  and  proceed  to  that 
school.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  electa  to 
attend  the  school  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
perhaps  only  blocks  away,  why  not  let  him 
attend  that  school. 

We  are  all  Americans  with  the  same  basic 
rights  and  privileges.  Why  should  our  chil- 
dren be  hauled  around  like  livestock  to  ac- 
complish some  theoretical  balance  of  color, 
brains,  economic  status  or  other  factor? 

In  the  happy  days  of  the  horse  and  buggy 
age,  no  one  would  have  ever  thou^t  of  mov- 
ing children  from  one  comer  of  a  city  to  an- 
other. The  time  element  would  not  have  per- 
mitted such  nonsense.  Also,  school  boards 
in  those  days  who  had  a  Job  digging  up  ade- 
quate funds  to  run  educational  institutions, 
would  have  been  tossed  out  bodily  had  they 
proposed  such  costly  shifting  around  of  a 
very  great  percentage  of  our  people. 

We  have  an  idea  that  over  the  fairly  near 
future,  the  costly  bussing  idea  with  all  the 
problems  that  it  has  created  will  be  Junked 
for  a  more  sensible  solution. 
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FREE  MEN  ACT  TO  PRESERVE  FREE- 
DOM IN  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  seems  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  Chinese  culture  both 
in  his  attack  on  the  free  Republic  of 
China  by  supporting  the  Communist 
government  of  Peiping  for  the  China 
seat  on  the  UNO  Security  Council  and 
here  at  home  in  his  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia where  his  agents  have  forcibly 
tried  to  abduct  Chinese-American  chil- 
dren and  bus  them  across  town  to  achieve 
some  pseudo-intellectual's  left-wing 
liberal  goal  of  projaer  racial  mixing. 

The  brave  Chinese-Americans  in  his 
home  State  of  California  have  refused 
to  yield  to  such  tremendous  pressures 
against  their  cultural  pride.  Feeling  that 
"the  culture  of  our  Chinese  background 
is  worth  saving."  the  Chinese-American 
people  of  San  Francisco  have  banded  to- 
gether in  the  true  American  way  to  open 
their  own  private  neighborhood  schools, 
not  because  they  oppose  integration,  but 
because  they  believe  In  preserving  their 
own  culture.  The  spokesman  for  the  Chi- 
nese Americans  said: 

Our  concept  is  neighborhood  schools,  and 
we  welcome  anyone  who  lives  in  the  area. 

Such  actions  by  the  noble  Chinese 
Americans  are  worthy  of  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  all  Americans. 

likewise,  we  can  expect  tbe  free  Chi- 
nese of  Taiwan  not  to  bend  like  so  many 


bamboo  ahooto  in  the  wind  to  the  polit- 
ical whims  and  dictates  of  President 
Nixon  tn  his  moves  in  the  UNO. 

I  Include  a  related  news  article  detail- 
ing the  courageous  stand  of  the  Chinese 
Americans  In  California  against  threat- 
ened destruction  of  their  culture  by  bus- 
ing in  the  Rkcou>  : 

(From  tl)e  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  31.  1871] 

Chinatown  Opbns  Own  Schools 

San  Fkancuco. — ^About  1,000  Chinese- 
American  children  are  attending  four  new 
private  "neighborhood  schools"  formed  be- 
cause of  their  parents'  opposition  to  court- 
ordered  busing  to  desegregate  Ban  Francisco's 
public  elementary  schools. 

"We  were  forced  to  open  these  schools  be- 
cause of  the  strong  desire  of  parents  for  a 
free  choice  of  where  to  send  their  chUdren," 
said  James  Wong,  a  spokesman  for  the  spon- 
soring group,  called  Chinese  Parents  for 
Quality  Education. 

A  boycott  of  the  public  schools,  which 
opened  Sept.  13  with  68.6  percent  of  expected 
enrollment,  has  been  most  noticeable  in 
Chinatown,  the  largest  Chinese  community 
In  the  United  States. 

The  new  "neighborhood"  schools  opened 
yesterday  in  four  private  Chinese  cultural 
school  buildings  where  many  Chinatown 
children  have  for  years  attended  bUlngual 
classes  after  regular  school  hours. 

Wong  said  at  a  news  conference  yesterday 
that  another  1.500  chUdren  are  on  a  waiting 
list  for  admission  when  more  classrooms  can 
be  obtained.  Total  elementary  school  popula- 
tion In  Chinatown  is  about  6,600. 

"There's  a  very  strong  feeling  in  Chinatown 
that  the  culture  of  our  Chinese  background 
Is  worth  saving,"  Wong  said. 

Public  school  officials  reported  some  picket- 
ing of  schools  yesterday  as  attendance  rose 
to  71.7  percent,  stUl  weU  below  the  normal 
90  percent. 

The  school  district's  plan  to  bus  26,000  of 
the  city's  47,000  elementary  school  pupils 
stemmed  from  a  finding  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Stanley  Welgel  earlier  this  year  that 
the  97  elementary  schools  were  "racially  Im- 
balanced." 

"We're  for  Integration,"  said  Adam  Gee,  co- 
chairman  of  the  anti-busing  parents'  group. 
"Oiu-  concept  is  neighborhood  schools,  and  we 
welcome  anyone  who  lives  in  the  area."  He 
said  a  few  white  students  were  attending. 

Bertha  Chan,  the  other  cochalrman,  said 
her  group  is  seeking  state  accreditation  for 
the  schools,  which  charge  $6  per  chUd  per 
semester.  Teachers  are  mostly  volunteer 
housewives,  she  said,  who  get  a  "token  fee." 

Wong  said  the  group  hopes  eventuaUy  to 
raise  sufficient  money  from  parents  and  local 
merchants  to  pay  the  staff  regular  salaries. 

Some  30  classes  covering  grades  one 
through  six  are  operating  on  double  sessions, 
using  surplus  textbooks  donated  by  the  state. 

Mrs.  Chan  said  that  becaiise  each  chUd  la 
in  the  schools  only  2^  hours  and  the  state 
requires  a  minimum  of  three,  all  pupils  are 
being  asked  to  watch  a  half -hour  of  educa- 
tional television  daily. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSACHmCTTS 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21.  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  6^?eeker,  7  yean  and 
179  days  ago,  on  March  26,  1964,  Capt. 
Floyd  lliompeoa  was  captured  in  South 
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Vietziam  and  became  the  first  American 
prisoner  of  war  in  Indochina.  Since  that 
time,  an  additional  1,600  Americans  have 
been  dther  captured  or  listed  as  miirfng 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  plight  of 
these  prisoners  and  the  suffering  which 
their  families  have  undergone  Is  a  matter 
of  deep  and  abiding  concern  to  us  all. 

We  can  talce  some  small  comfort  from 
the  realization  that  public  pressure  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  lias  caused,  within  the  last  few 
years,  some  shift  in  Hanoi's  position 
regarding  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 
Surely,  for  example,  the  impact  of  the 
resolution  passed  last  December  by  the 
Social  Committee  of  the  2Sth  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  calling  for  com- 
pliance with  the  a«ieTa  Convention  and 
reafBrming  the  fimdamental  principle 
that  prisoners  are  entitled  to  basic  pro- 
tection, care,  and  communication  with 
their  families,  reverberated  forcefully  in 
Hanoi.  The  pressure  of  private  groups 
within  the  United  States  has  also  been 
keenly  felt.  Positive  evidence  of  the  im- 
pact of  these  actions  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  flow  of  mail  to  prisoners  and 
the  occasional  visits  by  Westerners  to 
POW  camps  now  allowed  by  Hanoi. 

But  we  must  not  allow  our  efforts  to 
stop  here.  Our  energies  must  not  be 
dissipated.  All  of  us.  whatever  our  views 
about  the  war,  owe  a  great  debt  to  these 
1,600  Americans  held  prisoner  In  the 
North  or  listed  as  missing  in  action.  We 
must  continue  to  make  every  effort  to 
alleviate  their  terrible  plight  and  to 
rectify  the  grave  violations  of  human 
rights  which  they  and  their  families  con- 
tinue to  endure. 


JOSEPH  L.  ANTONUCCI— FLORIDA'S 
HORATIO  ALGER 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  ILLINOXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21.  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph 
L.  Antonuccl  of  Hallandale,  Fla.,  has  be- 
come in  3  short  years  one  of  Broward 
Coimty's  most  Influential  businessmen. 
He  is  a  pioneer  In  the  mobile  home  in- 
dustry and  has  proven  once  again  that 
in  America,  Individuals  with  initiative, 
ingenuity,  resourcefulness,  and  willing- 
ness to  work  hard,  can  and  do  achieve 
tremendous  successes. 

A  native  of  my  own  city  of  Chicago, 
Joe  Antonuccl  heads  Cook  County  Mobile 
Homes,  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  mobile 
home  facilities  in  my  own  county.  He 
spent  30  years  in  the  mobile  home  Indus- 
try In  Chicago,  and  since,  has  moved  to 
Florida  where  he  has  developed  his  252- 
acre  ESCOM  Estates,  turned  run-down 
Hallandale  acreage  used  for  an  auto 
diunp  into  fancy  Park  Lake  Estates  mo- 
bile home  park,  and  secured  approval  for 
a  mobile  home  development  on  260  acres 
of  Seminole  reservation  land. 

"Bfiocochobee."  or  Big  Chief,  as  the 
Seminole  Indians  call  him,  has  already 
produced  over  5,000  homes  for  more  than 
5,000  families  at  prices  they  can  afford 
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to  pay— which  is  no  small  feat  in  these 
inflationary  times.  Antonuod  projects 
that  through  his  E33COM  Enterprises 
Corp.,  he  will  produce  more  than  10,000 
more  low-cost  housing  laiits  within  the 
next  3  years.  And  he  has  accomplished 
all  of  this  virtually  without  Government 
subsidies  of  any  kind. 

As  a  member  of  the  WftriiriT>g  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  lias  Jurisdiction  over 
all  housing  authorization  bills,  I  was 
pleased  to  support  passage  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Developmoit  Act  Amend- 
m«its  of  1969  which  authorized  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry 
loan  Insurance  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes.  This  leglslatlcm  also  in- 
creased the  loan  amounts  that  may  be 
approved  for  land  for  mobile  home 
courts.  As  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  I 
was  also  glad  to  support  passage  of  the 
Veterans  Housing  Act  of  1970  which  pro- 
vided for  the  first  time  VA-gusu-anteed 
mobile  home  and  site  loans.  The  Con- 
sress  has  recognized  the  need  for  this 
type  of  low-cost  housing  and  has  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  provide  these 
guaranteed  nuAlle  home  loans  for  those 
who  wish  to  secure  them. 

In  the  Florida  mobile  community 
homes  of  ESCOM  Enterprises.  Joe  An- 
tonuccl has  created  more  than  200  acres 
of  spring-fed  lakes  whose  waters  are  suit- 
able for  fishing,  boating,  and  swimming. 
The  lakes  are  crystal  clear,  stocked  with 
fish  of  all  kinds,  and  marine  life  thrives 
in  these  waters  which  meet  even  the  State 
of  Florida's  lilgh  standards  for  drinking 
water.  Antonucci's  mobile  home  commu- 
nities have  Indeed  met  with  commenda- 
ble success  tn  coping  with  the  serious  pol- 
lution problems  that  other  communltlee 
are  having  difficulty  resolving. 

Additicmally,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Joe  Antonuccl  is  develop- 
ing a  program  of  wi-the-Job  training  for 
thousands  of  Seminoles  under  the  Fed- 
eral wage-hour  law.  Their  product  will 
be  the  creation  of  mobile  hemes,  and  it 
is  expected  that  these  trained  Seminoles 
will  assume  the  responsibilities  of  super- 
visory positions  in  the  manufacturing  of 
the  mobile  homes.  Lease  payments  alone 
for  the  Seminole  lands,  it  is  projected, 
will  return  to  \i\em  an  annual  income 
rising  from  $250,000  to  as  much  as  $1  mil- 
lion per  year. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  Joe  Anto- 
nuccl for  his  Is  truly  a  modem-day  Ho- 
ratio Alger  story.  He  is  an  enten»ising 
builder  who  has  provided  low-cost  homes 
for  people  in  retirement,  for  servicemen, 
and  for  countless  citizens  in  almost  every 
walk  of  life  who  Increasingly  are  finding 
it  harder  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  own- 
ing a  h<»ie. 

Sunday,  September  19,  1971,  was  Joe 
Antonucci's  birthday,  and  in  honor  of  the 
occasion,  I  had  an  American  fiag  flown 
over  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  our  Nation's  flag  has  al- 
ways been  the  symbol  for  our  democratic 
way  of  life  that  provides  (^portunities 
for  achievement  for  all,  it  Is  indeed  ap- 
propriate that  a  flag  flew  September  19 
over  our  Nation's  Capitol  in  hxmox  of 
Joseph  Antonuccl — ^Florida's  modem- 
day  Horatio  Alger. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR 
GILBERT  SMITH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CAurotmA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBXNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  city  of  Carson  was  in- 
corporated, it  has  been  the  tradition  to 
honor  the  mayor  with  an  appreciation 
dinner  at  the  conclusion  of  his  1-year 
term.  That  tradition  was  continued  on 
August  27,  when  the  citizens  of  Carson 
paid  tribute  to  Mayor  Gilbert  D.  Smith, 
a  man  who  is  far  more  innovative  than 
traditional. 

Mayor  Smith  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Carson  City  Council  since  the  day  of 
Incorporation  and  was  returned  to  office 
last  year  by  the  biggest  vote  talley  any 
coimcllman  has  recorded  in  the  young 
city's  history.  In  any  other  city  in  the 
Nation,  he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the 
first  black  mayor,  but  in  Carson,  where 
race  relations  have  set  a  high  and  happy 
standard,  which  I  pray  the  Nation  will 
soon  achieve,  Oil  Smith  was  picked  as 
the  best  man  for  the  Job. 

Expressing  the  idea  that  progress  to- 
ward the  goals  of  the  people  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  city  shows  a  profit.  Mayor 
Smith  brought  Carson  Its  most  profitable 
year  to  date  and  began  programs  that 
will  assure  even  better  years  ahead.  Un- 
der Mayor  Smith's  leadership,  newly  2 
square  miles  of  additional  industrial  land 
was  annexed  to  the  city — ^land  which, 
even  in  Its  present  undeveloped  state, 
brings  more  than  $250,000  a  year  to  the 
city  treasury.  GU  Smith  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  city  to  participate 
in  Federal  programs  to  provide  simimer 
Jobs  for  low-income  youth,  in  providing 
additional  recreational  areas,  and  in 
establishing  the  Citizens  Goals  Commit- 
tee that  is  now  making  long-range  plans 
for  the  city. 

But  service  as  councilman  and  mayor 
was  not  the  begainning  of  Gil  Smith's 
leadership  in  Carson.  His  leadership 
began  even  before  the  long  dream  of  city 
hood  was  realized.  Mr.  Smith  helped  or- 
ganize the  Centerview  Homeowners  As- 
sociation in  1963  and  served  &s  its  presi- 
dent from  that  time  until  he  was  elected 
to  the  city  coimcil  in  1968.  In  the  days 
before  incorporation,  Gil  often  repre- 
sented the  community  before  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  other  county 
agencies. 

It  was  this  leadership  and  community 
interest  which  led  to  Smith's  selection  as 
the  first  president  of  the  Carson-Do- 
mlnguez  Citizens  Comutnlttee  for  Incor- 
poration, a  position  which  helped  sweep 
him  to  a  seat  on  the  city  council  by  a 
substantial  margin  during  the  special 
election  in  1968,  which  msMle  the  dream 
of  cltyhood  a  reality. 

Mayor  Smith  has  always  taken  an  ac- 
tive Interest  in  education  and  his  lead- 
ership of  a  citizens  committee  helped  win 
approval  of  the  Domlnguez  Hills  area  of 
Carson  as  the  site  for  the  newest  campus 
of  the  California  State  College  system. 
In  1969,  he  was  appointed  to  the  advl- 
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aory  board  of  California  State  College  at 
Dominguez  Hills,  and  is  currently  enjoy- 
ing the  Bight  of  modem  buildings  going 
up  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  con- 
structed— and  being  filled  Just  as  rapidly 
with  eager  young  students. 

Mayor  Smith  has  also  turned  his  at- 
tention toward  education  on  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels  by  serving  on 
the  advisory  boards  for  Ambler  Avenue 
Elementary  School,  and  the  Glenn  Cur- 
Um.  Carnegie,  and  Robert  Peary  Junior 
High  Schools.  In  1967,  he  was  selected  as 
a  life  member  of  the  Towne  Avenue  Ele- 
mentary School  PTA  and,  2  years  later, 
was  the  recipient  of  the  1969  Commu- 
nity Service  Award  from  the  Association 
of  Elementary  School  Administrators.  In 
addition.  Mayor  Smith  helped  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School  District  develop 
Its  plan  for  decentralization  and  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munity Advisory  Committee  on  Decen- 
tralization. 

A  native  Callfomlan,  Gil  is  a  graduate 
of  Manual  Arts  High  School  and  Los 
Angeles  Trade  Technical  College.  He  is 
a  conmierclal  artist  and  has  served  as  an 
officer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Society  of  Il- 
lustrators. He  and  his  charming  wife, 
Glenda,  have  lived  In  Carson  for  more 
than  8  years  and  have  three  fine  sons — 
Gilbert,  Jr.,  Jeffrey,  and  Christopher. 

In  1970,  Mayor  Smith  was  chosen  as 
an  Outstanding  Young  Mem  of  America 
by  the  International  Jimior  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  and,  on  March  2,  1970,  he 
was  selected  as  Citizen  of  the  Day  by 
radio  stations  XTRA  and  KOST.  Gil  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Wilcardo  YMCA,  a  member  of  the 
Carson  Lions  Club,  and  a  commissioner- 
at-large  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
in  the  harbor  area  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Smith  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  League 
of  CaUfomia  Cities,  and  is  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Human  Resources  Committee 
of  the  Southern  California  Association  of 
Governments.  He  is  also  Carson's  official 
representative  to  the  League  of  Califor- 
nia Cities  and  to  the  California  Contract 
Cities  Association. 

Above  all,  Gil  Smith  is  a  warm  and 
honest  person  who  is  sincerely  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  human 
beings,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  him  as 
a  close  personal  friend  and  valued 
adviser. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


September  21,  1971 


September  gJ,  1971 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MnrNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  num- 
ber of  the  witnesses  at  the  recently  con- 
cluded Minneapolis  health  hearings,  the 
question  of  maternal  health  was  of  fore- 
most importance.  Mrs.  Bruce  Cutler  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  maternal  and  child 
care.  She  pointed  out  that  In  her  opinion 
many  times  medical  care  Is  given  at  the 
convenience  of  those  providing  the  serv- 
ices and  not  at  the  convenience  of  those 
needing  it.  She  cited  in  the  case  in  which 


she  was  particularly  interested,  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  children  are  bom 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  Mrs.  Cutler's  firm  viewpoint  that 
childbirth  which  does  not  involve  par- 
ticipation by  the  mother,  and  at  times 
is  under  conditions  which  are  a  threat 
to  the  health  of  the  mother  and  child, 
must  be  stopped.  She  delineates  the  four 
areas  of  maternal  and  child  health  care 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
role.  I  commend  her  remarks  to  my 
colleagues: 

RxuAKKS  or  Mrs.  Bbucx  Ctttlbb 

(Refer  to  Scientific  American  chart  which 
ranks  the  U.S.A.  as  I3th  among  nations  In 
Infant  mortality  (per  1000  live  births.),  and 
7th  In  maternal  mortality.) 

CENKKALQIATION  S 

Conditions  under  which  children  are  born 
In  the  United  States  Include  many  medically 
accepted  procedures  which  actually  Jeopard- 
ize the  physical  and  mental  health  of  both 
mother  and  child. 

These  unwarranted  and  dangerous  proce- 
dures Include  the  procedural  use  of  drugs 
during  labor  and  delivery,  the  horizontal 
delivery  table,  Isolation  of  the  mother  from 
her  husband  (or  other  chosen  companion). 
Isolation  from  her  baby,  prevention  of  im- 
mediate breastfeeding  etc. 

Pre-natal  care  is  superficial  and  causes 
mother  to  rely  on  medical  personnel  and 
artificial  techniques  instead  of  simple  tech- 
niques to  help  her  maintain  control  of  her 
own  body  and  birth  process. 

Post-partum  care  efTectlvely  Interferes  with 
normal  breast-feeding  and  with  normal 
mother-child  relationships  for  both  breast 
and  artificially  feeding  mothers.  Hospital 
procedures  can  Interfere  to  the  ptolnt  that 
the  arrival  home  Is  fraught  with  unneces- 
sary difficulties  ranging  from  a  sense  of  alien- 
ation from  the  child  to  breastfeeding  fail- 
ure. 

Poet-natal  care  is  supervised  by  doctors 
whose  lack  of  adequate  knowledge  causes 
them  to  impede  and  even  halt  breastfeed- 
ing even  without  medical  Justification. 

We  hope  the  federal  government  will  ap- 
proach these  four  areas  of  pterl-natal  care: 
1.  Improve  pre-natal  care  and  training.  3. 
Improve  childbirth  facilities  In  the  hospitals. 
3.  Provide  alternative  facilities  for  home 
deliveries.  4.  Provide  Information  available  to 
medical  personnel  as  well  as  general  public 
concerning  breastfeeding. 

In  addition  to  Improving  health  of  mother 
and  child  definite  financial  advantages  will 
accrue  to  those  using  the  healthier  proce- 
dures. 

1.  Decrease  of  time  spent  In  hospital  and 
of  drugs  used.  Prepared  mothers  need  and 
use  fewer  drugs.  Their  labors  are  shorter; 
deliveries  quicker  and  easier,  and  they  recover 
faster,  being  able  to  leave  the  hospital  In  a 
day  or  two,  or  even  Just  a  few  hours. 

2.  Decrease  the  Ume  spent  by  medical  per- 
sonnel with  the  woman  and  with  the  baby. 
A  prepared  mother  has  an  easier  labor  and 
therefore  needs  less  medical  attention.  Her 
husband  (or  other  chosen  companion)  can 
easily  attend  her  needs  (bed  pans,  pillows 
etc. )  and  can  meet  her  emotional  needs  bet- 
ter than  any  strange  though  trained  mem- 
ber of  the  hospital  staff.  Faster  births  require 
less  time  of  the  attending  physician.  Mothers 
with  better  labor  and  deliveries  are  better 
able 'and  more  eager  to  care  for  their  babies 
thus  taking  the  pressure  off  the  nursery  staff. 

3.  Improvement  of  childbirth  and  Infant 
care  techniques  will  lessen  the  costs  of  cor- 
recting unnecessary  damage  to  the  mother 
and  child.  For  erample :  all  the  cost  of  high- 
ly technical  procedures  concerning  Rh  babies 
can  be  eliminated  If  the  mothers  are  allowed 
to  nurse  natiirally  at  birth.  (Dr.  R.  Bradley. 
Denver.   Colorado   has   found  that   nursing. 


which  causes  the  blood  vessels  to  close  as 
the  placenta  Is  being  expelled  actually  pre- 
vents the  back -mixing  of  the  Infant  with  the 
maternal  blood  supply,  thus  preventing  the 
complications  of  later  Imznimlty  to  sub- 
sequent babies.)  The  attached  sheets  rep- 
resent the  work  of  Dr.  Herbert  Ratner  and 
Keiren  Pryor  In  listing  some  of  the  problems 
less  likely  to  be  encountered  by  children  who 
are  or  were  breastfed. 

4.  Home  deliveries  would  decrease  wasteful 
use  of  much  needed  hospital  beds. 

BXCOMMXlfDATlONS 

The  Federal  Government  should: 

1.  take  leadership  role  in  humanizing  and 
Improving  medical  services  for  maternity 
care. 

2.  emphasize  pre-natal  training  as  well  as 
care.  (This  training  should  be  the  kind  pro- 
vided by  the  International  Childbirth  Educa- 
tion Association,  which  prepares  the  mother 
for  childbirth  and  provides  her  with  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  which  not  only  ease  and 
speed  labor,  but  have  been  proven  to  be 
healthier  for  both  mother  and  child  (as  well 
as  the  father.) 

3.  supervise  and  control  ntaterials  put  out 
by  formula  companies,  and  represent  the  peo- 
ple by  oounter-balanclng  with  accurate  in- 
formation and  advertising  concerning  breast- 
feeding. 

4.  encourage  the  establishment  of  milk 
banks. 

5.  encourage  training  and  use  of  para-medl- 
cal  personnel  such  as  nurse- midwlves  (who 
practice  imder  doctors'  supervision)  and  full 
midwlves  (who  are  Independent  practition- 
ers.) 

6.  use  Its  Influence  to  correct  and  Increase 
information  taught  to  medical  personnel  con- 
cerning childbirth  and  breastfeeding. 

7  establish  maternity  clinics,  Independent 
of  hospitals,  where  only  the  best  medical  care 
is  provided,  as  an  alternative  facility  for  the 
public  and  as  example  for  consideration  by 
obstetric  units  in  hospitals. 

8.  establish  home  delivery  facUlUes  using 
midwlves,  perhaps  doctors,  and  mobile  ob- 
stetrics units. 

9.  encourage  breastfeeding  by  Increasing  In- 
formation available  to  the  public  (as  well  as 
to  medical  professionals)  via  pamphlets,  pub- 
lic service  advertUlng,  perhaps  free  advertis- 
ing for  the  La  Leche  League,  International, 
extension  services  etc. 


A  SLICK  LOOK  AT  SANTA  BARBARA 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  last  evening  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intenor  denied  the  application  to  Install 
two  additional  platforms  seaward  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  This  decision  was 
the  culmination  of  public  hearings  a 
draft  impact  statement,  and  a  final  state- 
ment, all  of  which  preceded  active  lobby- 
ing by  environmental  organizations  and 
the  oil  Industry  and  their  personnel  It 
was  not  an  easy  decision  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  make.  I  think  he  made  this  deci- 
sion consistent  with  the  present  Federal 
sanctuary  concept  he  has  in  effect.  The 
Secretary  is  now  holding  35  leases  sea- 
ward of  Santa  Barbara  and  around  the 
Channel  Islands  in  moratoriiun  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Congress.  The  Secretary 
chose  not  to  violate  this  tentative  sanc- 
tuary, certainly  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
an  expensive  lawsuit.  Secretary  Morton 
has  not  waivered  on  this  concept;  now 
Congress  must  act. 
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But  what  Congress  should  do  is  also 
not  simple.  We  all  recognize  the  need  for 
the  valuable  energy  reserves  of  oil,  and 
valuable  reserves  are  present  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  We  are  aU  also  con- 
cerned with  oil  pollution.  This  very  split 
is  also  well-voiced  in  my  district.  Santa 
Barbara  is  generally  antioil  and  Ventura 
pro  oil.  The  oil  industry  has  long  been  a 
part  of  this  area  of  California,  but  pre- 
viously on  land. 

Fortunately,  the  choice  before  us  can 
be  made  in  a  realistic  compromise  fash- 
ion. To  date,  there  have  been  no  oil  dis- 
coveries on  the  35  leases  in  question. 
There  is  a  Federal  Government  buffer 
zone  north  of  this  sanctuary  area  and  the 
State  of  California  has  created  a  16-mile 
sanctuary  northward  of  this;  all  seaward 
of  Santa  Barbara. 

Seaward  of  Ventura  and  northwest  of 
the  city  of  Santa  Barbara  a  different  sit- 
uation exists.  Approximately  2  billion 
barrels  have  been  discovered  in  the  area 
directly  south  of  Point  Conception  and 
Gavlota.  It  is  unpalatable  for  the  Con- 
gress to  accept  the  notion  that  the  tax- 
payers would  pay  the  oil  companies  $3 
a  barrel  to  leave  the  oil  in  the  ground. 
My  legislation  places  no  congressional 
restrictions  on  the  production  of  oil  in 
the  area,  as  long  as  drilling  and  produc- 
tion of  oil  can  be  done  safely  and  in  com- 
pliance with  E)epartment  of  the  Interior 
safety  regulations.  The  oil  industry  is  in- 
vesting millions  of  dollars  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  safe  oil  drilling. 

Let  us  work  out  a  compromise.  Let  us 
clarify  the  situation  in  the  channel.  Let 
the  oil  companies  know  they  can  pursue 
the  tremendous  reserves  that  area  rela- 
tively speaking,  remote  from  the  popula- 
tion centers,  if  they  can  pursue  it  saifely. 
They  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  at- 
tempting to  insure  this  safety.  And  let  us 
let  environmentalists  know  the  Govern- 
ment listens  and  cares. 

My  legislative  assistant,  Charles  See- 
ger,  hsis  written  an  article  explaining  the 
history  of  the  Santa  Barbara  legislatiMi 
and  outlining  this  compromise.  I  in- 
clude this  article  from  Environmental 
Quality  magazine  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

A  Suck  Look  at  Santa  Bakbaba 
(By  Charles  Seeger) 
(Charles  Seeger  Is  the  Legislative  Assistant 
to  Santa  Barbara  Congressman  Charles  M. 
Teague.  Part  of  his  responsibility  Includes 
the  handling  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
Legislation.  He  Is  responsible  for  the  drafting 
of  numerous  bills  in  conjunction  with  Santa 
Barbara  residents,  as  well  as  drafting  some 
legislation  on  his  own.) 

Albert  Camus  tells  us,  "We  are  all  con- 
demned to  live  together."  Those  who  were  In 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  on  January  28. 
1969,  understand  all  too  well  this  fateful 
condemnation  of  togetherness.  They  under- 
stand It  because  on  that  day  a  drilling  rig 
over  federaUy  leased  ocean  land  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  blew  out,  belching  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  oil  from  the  ocean  floor. 
This  oil  oozed  northwest  with  the  current 
to  blacken  the  beaches  of  a  city  that,  Ironi- 
cally, had  years  before  cajoled  the  State  Leg- 
islature Into  creating  an  "oil  free"  sanctuary 
In  the  surrounding  state  waters. 

Santa  Barbarans  were  condemned  by  to- 
getherness because  the  decision  to  allow  oU 
drilling  In  the  Channel  was  one  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  or  at  best  very  little.  The 
decision  itself  was  Irresponsible;  not  becaxiae 
the  threat  of  oil  pollution  was  new  to  Santa 
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Barbarans,  who  hav«  on  record  63  natural 
oil  seeps  releasing  anywhere  from  a  trickle  to 
50  barrels  a  day,  since  such  clrcumstanoaa 
were  first  recorded  by  Padre  Pedro  Pont  in 
1776 — and  not  because  there  exlsto  no  need 
for  the  estimated  several  billion  barrel  re- 
serve—but Irresponsible  because  a  decision  Is 
only  responsible  when  the  man  who  makes 
It  is  held  accounUble  by  those  most  affected 
by  its  results. 

The  Channel  leasing  decUlon  was  dlcUted 
In  Washington  by  the  Immediate  lure  of  bad- 
ly needed  revenues  to  cover  the  Increasing 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  in  1968,  and  the  con- 
tlnuaUy  Increasing  national  energy  needs. 
The  lease  bidding  netted  the  Federal  govern- 
ment a  quick  624  million  dollars.  Sftnta  Bar- 
barans endured  the  consequences. 

Whether  or  not  the  spill  was  an  ecological 
disaster  with  permanent  marine  damage  Is 
debatable,  but  Importantly,  that  Is  only  one 
concern.  It  was  an  environmental  disaster  In 
the  sense  of  defacing  the  surrovmdlngs.  The 
city  has  long  made  planning  and  develop- 
ment decisions  in  the  name  of  beauty;  the 
oil  operations  undermine  this  approach.  Al- 
though the  environmental  disaster  was  tem- 
porary, the  threat  of  another  looms  on  the 
horizon.  Just  beyond  Santa  Barbara's  shores 
and  without  her  consent.  This  situation  needs 
correction. 

hasty   DBCISION 

In  retrospect,  It  appears  the  leasing  de- 
cision was  made  hastUy.  Stuart  Udall,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  today  admits  this 
Unfortunately,  too  many  governmental  ac- 
tions seem  to  have  stemmed  from  decisions 
that  were  not  always  preceded  by  a  careful 
evaluation  of  the  objectives  sought  and  the 
cost  Involved.  But  because  of  the  events  in 
Santa  Barbara,  a  more  balanced  evaluation 
process  will  hopefully  be  part  of  all  future 
environmental  decisions. 

The  spUl  provided  the  emotional  Impetus 
which  thrust  the  problem  of  oU  pollution 
into  the  national  political  arena.  Commen- 
tary on  the  results  of  that  thrust  are  needed, 
not  as  an  eulogy  for  environmentalists'  ef- 
forts (as  the  Channel  problem  Is  stui  before 
the  Congress),  but  rather  to  gain  the  per- 
spective that  evaluations  of  the  past  offer. 

Lewis  Carroll  offers  an  insight  into  the 
reaction  of  Santa  Barbara  In  his  work  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  The  king  shouts,  "the  horror 
of  the  moment;  I  shall  never,  never  forget." 
But  the  Queen  of  hearts  promptly  reminds 
him  "you  will,  though.  If  you  don't  make  a 
memorandum  of  it."  The  Santa  Barbara  spill 
might.  In  time,  possibly  have  been  forgotten 
but  If  Carroll's  criteria  hold  true  and  memo- 
randa guarantee  remembrance,  then  few  are 
likely  to  forget  that  event. 

GOVZRMIKENT'S  ADICITTKD   KKROK 

The  OMmoranda  on  the  Santa  Barbara  oil 
spUls  are  voluminous.  Its  forms  are  White 
House  scientific  panels,  reports,  Department 
of  Interior  regulations,  Congressional  bUls 
and  hearings,  newspaper,  magazine  and 
Journal  articles,  and  letters.  These  memo- 
randa are  a  tribute  to  the  citizens'  environ- 
mental concern  and,  to  a  consequential  ex- 
tent, to  a  government  that  has  admitted  Its 
error.  The  horror  has  not  been  forgotten. 

But,  despite  these  memoranda,  the  prob- 
lem stUl  exists.  Ito  form  Is  no  longer  ex- 
pressed m  the  Immediate  crUla  of  blackened 
beaches,  but  rather  in  the  continuing  threat 
of  marine  and  aesthetic  poUuUon.  It  con- 
tinues because  the  oU  companies  stlU  have 
legal  rights  to  drill,  produce,  and  seU  oU  and 
gas  deposits,  and  to  maintain  drilling  plat- 
forms seaward  of  a  city  whose  citizens,  for 
the  most  part,  never  wanted  oU  produced 
there.  The  problem  can  be  ellnUnated  by 
cancelling  the  oil  companies'  lease  seaward 
of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  Congreai  shoTild  do  this.  It  haa  not. 

Over  as  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress affecting  oU  operations  In  the  Channel. 
The  bills  have  ranged  from  Immediate  ter- 
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mln»±lrtn  of  Ui«  le«M8,  to  th»  orefttloD  of 
mkrliM  aanctuarlM,  to  amendments  to  tbe 
1834  OU  Pollution  Act,  to  a  tranafer  of 
rights  from  the  Channel  to  the  Elk  Hilla 
Naval  Petroleum  Reeenre  No.  5  near  Baken- 
field,  Callfomla,  to  a  complete  auspenslon 
of  operations  In  the  Channel  pending  tech- 
nological developments. 

Bach  of  these  proposals  has  speelflc  objec- 
tions, but  the  underlying  problem  is  quite 
basic:  The  oil  companies  paid  624  mllUon 
dollars  on  a  gamble  that  there  was  oil  under 
the  Channel.  The  choice  is  simply  to  let  the 
on  companies  pursue  their  gamble,  or  Con- 
gress must  take  away  their  rights  to  do  so, 
and  pay  tbem  back. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  take  away  these 
rights,  then  Just  compensation  must  be  pro- 
vided; the  due  process  clause  of  the  6th 
Amendment  applies.  Just  compensation  for 
these  leases  varies  oonsiderahly  depending 
upon  one's  fMrspectlve.  The  oil  companies 
paid  310  million  dollars  for  the  leases  di- 
rectly seaward  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  have 
paid  several  million  more  in  rental  fees.  They 
did  not  pay  this  money  on  the  assumption 
those  lands  were  worthless.  Yet,  they  have 
been  unable  to  determine  the  resources,  if 
any,  below  their  lands  because  the  Interior 
Department's  reaction  to  the  blowout  In 
January  of  1969  (political  pollution  to  oil 
executives)  has  obstructed  exploratory  drill- 
ing. 

JT7ST   COKFSNSATION 

In  effect,  the  lease  evaluation  process  has 
been  stopped,  save  for  some  seismic  informa- 
tion indicating  the  presence  of  oU.  But  this 
Information  has  been  satisfactory  enough  for 
oil  companies  who  have  yet  to  (all  delinquent 
in  their  rental  payments.  Prom  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  potential  reserve  in  the  billion  bar- 
rel magnitude,  with  oil  selling  at  93  a  barrel. 
Just  compensation  is  Indeed  considerable. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Santa  Barbarans 
argue  the  money  problem  is  peripheral — they 
believe  Just  compensation  for  the  leases 
should  be  zero.  For  example,  they  cite  one 
Instance  in  which  all  of  Bumble's  informa- 
tion indicated  an  oil  rich  lease;  Humble  paid 
45  million  for  it,  drilled  two  dry  holes,  and 
then  relinquished  it  as  valueless.  If  this  wwe 
true  in  one  instance,  the  argument  con- 
tinues. It  may  be  true  in  others.  However, 
this  argument  requires  exploratory  drilling 
and  its  consequences — clrcunastances  which 
contradict  the  sanctuary  argument. 

With  these  conflicting  views,  a  ooiirt  alone 
can  decide  Just  compensation  for  each  lease. 
A  reasonable  anaount  for  the  court  to  adopt 
might  be  the  lease  cost  figure.  Crucially, 
whatever  the  value  of  the  Judgment,  Con- 
gress must  be  previously  committed  to  pay 
it.  No  such  oonunltment  has  yet  been  made. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Walter  Hlckel 
helped  draft  legislation  to  surmount  the 
money  problem  and  to  meet  the  energy  needs. 
This  latter  issue  was  met  head-on  by  Hlckel 
when  he  testified  before  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  He  admitted 
that  the  need  was  valid  and  that  valuable  oil 
reserves  might  well  lie  beneath  the  i>ropoeed 
Santa  Barbara  sanctuary  area.  But  he  also 
clearly  stated  the  need  for  environment*!  pro- 
tection. 

"■COLOOIZINO" 

The  two  needs  must  now  be  weighed  to- 
gether. Hlckel  firrtber  testified  that  the 
"highest  and  best  use"  for  the  area  seaward 
of  Santa  Barijara  was  not  for  oil  production. 
His  statement  was  indicative  of  an  "ecolo- 
gized"  decision. 

"Eoologlzlng"  decisions  are  needed.  As  a 
White  House  panel  stated.  post-Santa 
Bartiara.  this  means  offshore  mineral  re- 
sources cannot  continue  to  be  evaluated  only 
In  terms  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  oil  or 
cubic  feet  of  gas  producible,  nor  only  in 
terms  of  money  into  the  economy,  nor  only 
in  terms  of  additional  energy  supplies,  nor 
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only  in  terms  of  dollan  for  tbs  Federal 
Treasury  from  lease  bids  and  royalties.  There 
ought  to  be  a  oonsoious  choice  to  set  aside 
resources  which  may  be  developed  eventually, 
but  which  careful  examlnatk»  indicates 
ought  not  be  developed  now.  This  approach 
reflects  oonservation  In  its  truest  sense. 

In  the  SanU  BartMi*  Channel  perhaps 
this  means  a  compromise;  producing  the 
several  billion  barrels  of  oU  in  the  Santa 
Tnez  Basin,  up  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  away  from  people,  and  creating  a  sanc- 
tuary seaward  of  the  city. 

Such  a  compromise  between  proven  oil  de- 
posits in  the  Santa  Ynez  Basin  and  unproven 
areas  of  the  proposed  Santa  Barbara  sanc- 
tuary makes  sense.  It  has  proved  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  persuade  Congress  to  pay  Humble 
and  other  oil  companies  93  a  barrel,  for  sev- 
eral billion  barrels,  to  leave  that  oil  in  the 
ground.  However,  it  might  not  prove  so  fu- 
tile to  persuade  Congress  to  terminate  the 
leasee  seaward  of  Santa  Barbara  and  around 
the  Channel  Islands  where  no  oil  has  been 
discovered.  This  approach  Is  before  Congress 
and  relegates  the  problem  of  Just  compen- 
sation, conceivably,  to  what  those  oil  leases 
cost:  $310  million. 

It  Is  this  approach  that  Santa  Barbara 
Congressman  Charles  M.  Teague's  bill  calls 
for:  a  moratorium  In  the  Santa  Ynez  Unit 
until  certain  criteria  can  be  met  to  insure  the 
safest  possible  oil  drilling  operational  pro- 
cedures, and  termination  of  the  leases  sea- 
ward of  Santa  Barbara  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  creating  a  37-lease  sanctuary. 

The  Teague  bill  still  faces  the  money  prob- 
lem, but  it  realistically  recognizes  this  and 
states  if  Congress  is  serloixs  about  dealing 
with  this  problem,  then  It  will  pay  the  price. 

Hlckel  tried  to  surmount  the  money  prob- 
lem by  drafting  a  bill  that  provided  court 
determined  Just  compensation  for  cancelling 
20  leases  seaward  of  Santa  Barbara,  through 
oil  sales  from  the  Navy's  petrolevmi  rfeserve 
at  Elk  Hills,  a  producing  oil  field  near  Bakers- 
fleld,  federally  owned  as  an  energy  reserve. 
This  was  an  economically  sound  approach: 
creating  revenues  for  the  pay-off  in  a  pal- 
atable fashion,  budget-wise. 

But  the  Navy  did  not  want  Its  oil  reserve 
depleted.  Navy  admirals  politely  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on  the 
history  of  the  Elk  Hills  Reserve  and  stated 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior's  idea.  Then,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, the  Admirals  slipped  around  to  the  back 
door  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Conunlt- 
tee,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves,  and  conveyed  their  strong 
opposition  to  this  suggestion  to  Chairman 
Mendel  Rivers.  The  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee Chairman's  opening  remarks  at  House 
hearings  Indicated  this  chain  of  events.  The 
legislation  languished. 

Since  then  Hlckel  was  fired  and  Rivers 
died.  The  new  Secretary  of  Interior,  Rogers 
Morton,  has  now  proposed  the  same  legisla- 
tion expanded  by  15  leases  In  accordance  with 
Congressman  Teague's  bill.  If  the  Morton  leg- 
islation Is  to  become  law,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  must  be  convinced  the  Navy  will 
not  suffer  by  having  Its  Elk  Hills  reserve 
depleted. 

ALASKA     FOa     SANTA     aAJWABA 

Remotely,  this  seems  possible.  The  new 
Morton  proposal  again  establishes  reimburse- 
ment through  the  sale  of  Elk  Hills  oil.  It 
also  allows  the  continuing  sale  of  that  oil 
after  Just  compensation  has  been  rendered 
to  the  Channel  oil  companies,  and  thereafter 
earmarks  those  revenues  for  the  preparation 
of  Navy  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  due  west  of 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  The  Navy,  as  the 
saying  goes,  does  not  lose  Elk  Hills  but  gains 
Alaska. 

Perhaps  this  enticement  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  Indicative  of  the 
evaluation  process — Including  a  comparison 
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of  Santa  Barbara  and  Alaska.  This  compari- 
son is  apt  as  a  potential  spill  is  the  lasue  in 
either  place.  In  the  Channel  the  threat  is 
from  a  drilling  platform;  In  Alaska  it  is  from 
a  rupture  in  the  pipeline  that  is  essential  for 
the  development  of  the  North  Slope  oil 
reserve. 

This  comparison  is  offered  because  It  Is  the 
implicit  comparison  In  Secretary  Morton's 
bill  now  before  the  Congress  as  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  Armed  Services  Committee — 
money  problem  Involved. 

Santa  Barbara:  There  are  presently  2-4  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  in  the  Channel;  there  are 
200,000  people  along  the  Santa  Barbara  coast; 
three  million  tourists  visit  there  annually; 
and  the  third  largest  dty  in  the  country  is  an 
hour  and  a  half  away.  The  area's  recreational 
value  is  considerable.  Ttiere  exists  no  effec- 
tive oil  containment  procedure  for  the  open 
sea.  Increased  numbers  of  platforms  have  to 
mean  increased  navigational  hazards  for 
tankers. 

Alaska:  There  are  an  estimated  25-40  bil- 
lion barrels  under  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska: 
there  are  only  15.000  people  In  the  entire 
western  portion  of  the  State;  the  plpeime 
would  be  a  tube  48  inches  wide  and  across 
an  area  where  no  one  lives,  and  99%  of  all 
Americans  will  never  see.  OU  containment  on 
land  Is  operative. 

However,  this  Is  a  bluntly  phrased  compari- 
son. Certainly  these  are  not  the  only  con- 
siderations. Santa  Barbara's  coast  is  beauti- 
ful and  Alaska's  wilderness  is  a  valuable  and 
diminishing  commodity.  A  spill  in  either  lo- 
cation would  be  disastrous.  The  decision  to 
produce  should  not  be  an  either -or  decision; 
it  should  be  made  individually  and  with  care. 
The  most  candid  approach  is  again  simply 
to  pay  what  it  costs  to  cancel  the  leases  sea- 
ward of  Santa  Barbara,  requib«  tecbnolocloal 
improvement  before  allowing  drilling  else- 
where in  the  Cliannel,  and  deal  with  Alaska 
separately. 

But  even  a  decision  not  to  develop  one  area 
Invcrivee  the  comparison  because  the  oil  en- 
ergy supply  would  be  accordingly  diminished. 
As  domeetic  resources  diminish,  for  whatever 
reasons,  oil  importation  will  increase,  conse- 
quently increasing  the  probability  of  a  tanker 
spill.  It  seem  a  circle. 

The  interrelationship  exists  because  at  is- 
sue Is  the  dichotomy  between  the  need  for 
environmental  protection  and  the  need  for 
the  energy  resource  oil.  This  Is  not  an  irre- 
solvable dichotomy.  The  balance  outlined 
here  within  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  is  one 
resolving  attempt.  But  the  parameters  seem 
narrow. 

The  oil  spill  problem  is  merely  one  aq>ect 
of  the  encompassing  environmental  problem 
we  face  today.  But  spilled  oil  is  unlike  phos- 
phates in  detergent,  or  mercury  in  fish,  or 
even  a  foul  smelling  and  dirty  river — spilled 
oU  Is  strikingly  visible.  Unlike  most  of  the 
pollution  we  tolerate,  a  black  sludge  cant 
be  Ignored.  People  see  it  and  they  see  Its 
consequences  in  the  black  and  sticky  beaches 
and  oil-polsoned  birds.  This  elicits  a  cogent 
response  from  those  who  raked  oil  soalced 
straw  from  their  darkened  beaches;  from 
those  who  spent  hours  collecting  oil-coated 
birds  which  were  terrorized  because  they 
could  not  fly;  from  those  who  cleaned  the 
birds'  feathers  with  solvent  only  to  see  many 
die  in  spite  of  their  efforts. 

Santa  Barbarans  have  done  these  things 
and  accordingly  react  vehemently  to  the 
thought  of  an  oil  spill.  "Hiey  should.  For  If 
those  who  exertence  an  environmental  dis- 
aster remained  complacent,  and  unradlcal- 
ized  by  their  emotions,  the  hope  for  environ- 
mental protection  would  be  dlni  Indeed. 

Part  of  any  improvement  is  being  incensed 
enough  yourself  to  be  willing  to  exert  what* 
ever  energy  It  takes  to  prompt  positive  action 
from  thoee  who  make  decisions.  CongrsH 
must  make  this  one. 
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REFORM  NEEDED  IN  HANDLING 
RIOTS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TKNKXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21.  1871 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
has  been  written  and  said  about  what 
took  place  at  Attica  prison.  A  thoughtful 
editorial  has  appe«u«d  In  the  Daily  Post- 
Athenian  of  Athens,  Tenn.,  which  makes 
a  contribution  to  the  assessment  of  this 
tragedy.  Viewed  from  that  distance,  the 
opinion  expressed  could  be  representa- 
tive of  American  opinion  in  general  and, 
therefore,  should  carry  weight.  It  will  al- 
ways be  a  source  of  regret  that  a  settle- 
ment might  have  been  near  but  under  the 
circumstances,  there  was  no  way  for  the 
authorities  to  know.  In  this  regard,  I 
think  the  editorial's  comments  about  the 
disruptive  role  of  William  Kunstler  are 
well  taken.  Even  those  he  purports  to 
help  should  have  trepidation  about  his 
appearance  on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Kunstler,  notwithstanding,  prison 
reform  will  take  place  and  priority  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  segrega- 
tion of  types  of  offenders.  The  tragedy 
is  that  it  takes  an  incident  of  this  mag- 
nitude to  bring  about  this  and  other  re- 
forms which  are  so  necessary. 

The  Post-Athenian  editorial,  "Reform 
Needed  in  Handling  Riots,"  follows: 
RKr(»if  Nkkdkd  Hi  Hakduno  EUots 

The  tragedy  of  At«oa  prison  in  New  York 
Monday  was  inevitable  under  the  pattern  of 
operations  for  penal  and  correction  institu- 
tions the  past  few  years. 

Without  disputing  the  validity  of  instances 
of  cruel  guards,  prisoner  abuse,  bad  living 
conditions,  poor  food  and  lack  of  concern  on 
the  part  of  state  officials  to  prison  sttuaAlona, 
solutions  to  the  problems  are  not  found  by 
inside  riots  but  through  outside  reasnnlng  of 
interested  persons. 

Sincere  individuals  with  widely  different 
opinions  on  the  way  the  rebellion  was  settled 
will  differ  strongly  about  the  violent  climax. 

The  quelling  of  the  uprising  will  be  listed 
every  way  from  blatant  murder  to  waiting 
too  long  before  subdlvlng  the  prisoners. 

As  we  review  the  disturbanoe  a  great  deal 
of  the  trouble  stems  from  the  mediating  team 
headed  by  William  Kunstler. 

We  can't  recall  of  an  Incident  touched  by 
Kunstler  that  has  not  M^pted  into  violence 
or  at  least  presented  an  Inflamatory  situation. 

Mediators  are  Buiq>osed  to  effect  com- 
promises and  we  have  yet  to  find  Kunstler 
and  his  ilk  offering  any  peace  tokens  on  the 
part  of  prison  rioters,  campus  disturbers, 
street  demonstrators  and  outspoken  foes  of 
the  present  system  of  government. 

In  the  Attica  episode  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  why  the  prisoners  refused  to 
bend  any  of  their  demands  even  when  as- 
sured they  would  get  all  they  requested  ex- 
cept amnesty  and  the  removal  of  the  prison 
warden. 

Society's  temperament  ebbs  and  flows. 

After  quiet  follows  din  the  state  police  and 
national  guardsmen  are  cast  in  the  roles  of 
needless  killers  and  trigger  happy  slayers. 

Lost  is  the  fact  thAt  each  man  In  Attics 
was  put  there  because  society  didn't  want 
him  on  the  loose  In  its  midst. 

Many  of  those  an  fanatics,  psychos  and 
violent  men. 

Violence  witli  sip  guns,  crude  knives,  flame 
bombs  and  hand-m*d«  weapons  will  kill 
prison  guards  as  essUy  m  guanUmen  buUsta 
will  kUl  prlaonsn. 
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All  the  natloas  groans  wtMn  a  sore  spot  on 
the  body  pcAltic  festen  and  runs. 

It  Is  groandng  today  atxiat  Aittioa. 

But  as  long  as  revoltrtlonules  are  per- 
mitted to  goad  men  eltlMr  behind  or  outside 
prison  walla  such  unfortunate  debaoles  will 
happen. 


ARMY  PILLORIES  VIETNAM  HERO 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   mW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seal  in  every  public  medium  tiie  evl- 
Aeace  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  our 
forces  and  allies  in  Southeast  Asia.  We 
have  heard  war  crimes  described  by 
thousands  of  young  Vietnsun  veterans 
during  hundreds  of  public  hefulngs,  in- 
cluding those  conducted  here  (Hi  Capitol 
Hill  by  an  ad  hoc  congressional  commit- 
tee just  a  few  months  ago. 

Yet.  many  of  us  refuse  to  face  the  truth 
and  permit  our  institutions  to  suppress 
the  truth  in  systematic  ways. 

Many  of  us  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
tragic  truth  that  U.S.  war  crimes  are  not 
Just  isolated  phen<Mnena,  but  the  inevit- 
able result  of  the  kind  of  war  we  have 
made. 

And  perhaps  most  important,  many  of 
us  refuse  to  believe  that  these  crimes  are 
being  covered  up  systematically  by  our 
Military  Establishment. 

Apparently,  still  more  proof,  still  more 
testimony  is  needed  to  convince  this  Gov- 
ernment of  the  immorality  of  its  war. 

To  serve  that  need  I  am  inserting  Into 
the  Record  a  study  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  5.  1971,  which 
traces  the  experiences  of  a  remarkable 
Army  oflQcer,  Lt.  Ool.  Anthony  B.  Her- 
bert. Colonel  Herbert  is  one  of  the  moet 
highly  decorated,  exemplary  military 
leaders  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
Herbert  has  been  recognized  for  his  ex- 
traordinary moral  courage  and  devotion 
to  duty  almost  since  the  day  he  enlisted 
in  the  Army  in  1947. 

When  he  attempted  to  report  to  his 
superiors  the  war  crimes  which  he  wit- 
nessed in  the  line  of  duty  in  Vietnam, 
Colonel  Herbert  was  ordered  to  keep 
silent.  When  he  persisted  in  exposing 
more  and  more  of  the  atrocities  he  saw 
happening  around  him  he  was  summari- 
ly relieved  of  his  command,  labeled  dis- 
loyal, and  even  threatened  with  criminal 
prosecution.  Meanwhile,  his  superior 
officer  in  Vietnam  who,  according  to 
Herbert,  suppressed  Herbert's  well-sub- 
stantiated reports,  was  assigned  to  serve 
on  the  prestigious  Peers  Commission, 
which  was  charged  with  investigating 
the  Mylai  massacre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  case  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  a  national  disgrace;  it 
deserves  the  concern  and  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  We  must  de- 
mand that  the  Army  exonerate  Colonel 
Herbert  and  go  forward  with  a  full  In- 
vestigation of  the  charges  he  has 
brought.  But  we  must  also  recognize  that 
disgraces  such  as  this  will  continue  to 
plague  us  until  we  have  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam  c(»npletely,  permitting  that  tor- 
tured nation  to  work  out  its  own  future. 
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I  here  insert  the  Times  article  on 
Colonel  Herbert  into  the  Ricord,  and 
commend  it  to  your  attentlcm: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Blagazlne, 

Sept.  5,  1971 1 

How   A   SupiKsoLDna   Was   PntxD  FaoM   His 

Command 

(By  James  T.  Wooten) 

Atuanta. — In  1963,  the  U.S.  Army  after 
what  must  have  been  considerable  cogitation, 
decided  that  United  Nations  countries  in- 
volved in  the  Korean  police  action  might 
enjoy  a  glimpse  of  its  most  decorated  enlisted 
soldier.  He  would  be  an  American,  of  course — 
the  other  contingents  were  not  surveyed — 
and  he  would  be  a  sort  of  latter-day  Sergeant 
York  or  Audle  Murphy,  reflecting  all  this 
good  nation's  courage  and  strength.  His  mis- 
sion would  be  to  personify  his  people's  deep 
commitment  to  their  divinely  ordained  task 
of  saving  the  entire  universe  from  Commu- 
nism. The  Pentagon  flies  were  exhaustively 
searched  and  it  was  determined  that  a  skinny 
young  man  from  the  coal  flelds  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  precisely  proper  for  the  job. 

His  credentials  were  Indeed  appropriate.  He 
had  been  a  teen-age  dropout  volunteer  in 
1947  and  had  been  eager  to  get  involved  in 
the  Korean  conflict.  He  had  survived  its 
miseries  and  mayhem,  won  his  sergeant's 
stripes  and,  in  the  process,  picked  up  a 
Bronze  Star,  ttiree  Sliver  Stars,  four  Purple 
Hearts  and  a  glittering  ccdlectlon  of  lesser 
medals  and  awards  from  our  Oovernment  and 
others.  What  was  even  better  was  that  all  the 
hell  and  snow  and  mud  and  blood  hadn't 
changed  him  much  from  the  good-natured, 
slow-talking,  gentle-handed,  church-going 
boy  his  mother  had  raised.  He  was  a  hero — 
there  was  no  doubt  about  that — but  he  had  a 
grand,  quick,  crooked  smile  and  a  deferential 
way  of  calling  nearly  everybody  "sir"  and 
"ma'am"  and  the  Army's  public-relations 
people  were  ecstatic.  They  had  a  winner  and 
they  knew  it. 

He  was  22  years  old  then,  and  he  set  off  on 
a  whirlwind  tour  of  the  world  capitals  that 
had,  like  Washington,  contributed  men  and 
money  and  materiel  to  the  war;  he  was  all 
the  Army  could  have  wanted.  When  he  came 
iMck  home  to  the  coal  flelds.  his  friends  and 
relatives  threw  a  big,  daylong  party  for  him. 
and  after  putting  his  uniform  away,  he  mar- 
ried the  pretty  girl  from  down  the  street, 
finished  what  remained  of  his  high -school 
requirements  and  went  off  to  college,  and 
almost  everyone  thought  that  was  that. 

They  were  wrong. 

By  1956,  he  was  back  in  service  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  his  pocket,  second  lieu- 
tenant's bars  on  his  shoulders  and  a  white- 
hot  urge  to  do  someithing  and  be  somebody 
burning  in  his  soul.  The  promotions  were 
steady,  always  early  by  the  Army's  standards, 
and  over  the  years  he  became  an  accom- 
plished, astute  man  of  war.  He  was  a  Ranger, 
that  tough  epitome  of  military  ruggedness, 
and  then  a  Ranger  instructor,  and  then  com- 
mander of  all  Rangers  stationed  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  Pathfinder,  the  best  of  the  para- 
troopers, and  then  a  Oreen  Beret,  and  hU 
profession  took  him  from  Europe  to  Africa  to 
Canada  to  the  Middle  East  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  with  each  journey  came  more 
and  more  responsibility,  and  the  ever  watch- 
ful Pentagon  liked  what  it  was  seeing  and 
kept  its  eye  on  him  because  it  is  always  very 
difficult  to  find  men  who  have  what  he 
seemed  to  have  bad  in  such  ample  quantities. 

Finally,  in  1968.  he  went  to  Vietnam.  In 
early  1969.  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  a  bat- 
talion commander  in  one  of  the  Army's 
toughest  outfits,  he  won  another  Silver  Star, 
three  more  Bronae  Stars,  two  Air  Medals,  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  for  Valor,  and  a 
rec(Hnntend*tton  for  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross — all  in  only  68  days  of  oombat 
duty.  "This  guy  is  absolutely  incredible,"  one 
of  the  younger  oflloers  in  his  haUallon  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife  back  home.  "He  Is  the 
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perfect  warrior — a  superaoldler,  tf  I  ever  saw 
one.  He  Is  brlUlant  yet  simple,  tough  but 
gentle,  and  I  believe  he  la  absolutely  fear- 
less even  though  be  recognizes  and  compen- 
sates for  the  fact  that  normal  men  at  war 
must  live  with  fear."  A  general  who  knew  him 
over  there  called  him  "one  of  the  beat,  If  not 
the  best  combat  commander  in  the  whole 
goddamned  Army,"  and  In  early  1969  It  was 
generally  conceded  by  those  who  know  about 
such  things  that  In  a  few  years  the  once 
skinny  private  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
fields  would  be  wearing  a  star. 

They  were  wrong. 

On  April  4.  1969,  he  was  abruptly  relieved 
of  his  command  by  the  general  who  com- 
manded the  brigade  In  which  he  served.  The 
general  recommended  to  the  Pentagon  that 
the  most  decorated  enlisted  mAn  In  the  Ko- 
rean war — the  mustang  everybody  thought 
was  the  perfect  commander — never  be  al- 
lowed to  command  In  the  U.S.  Army  again. 

Nobody  ever  mistakes  Lieut.  Col.  Anthony 
Bernard  Herbert  for  anything  other  than 
what  he  always  dreamed  he  would  be:  the 
complete  military  man.  His  visage  Is  a  gather- 
ing of  sharply  defined  planes  and  angles  held 
together  by  ruler-straight  creases.  His  chin 
Juts  and  his  JawUne  rises  flatly  with  little 
deviation  to  the  Prussian-cropped  hair  that 
stands  stiffly  erect  like  a  legion  of  palace 
guards.  He  seems  taller  than  his  6  feet  3 
Inches,  an  Ul\islon  produced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  Spartan  leanness  of  his  frame  and  the 
absolute  perfection  of  his  posture — and  even 
when  he  Is  sprawled  in  a  chaise  lounge  beside 
the  tiny  swimming  pool  outside  his  com- 
fortable home  In  the  fringes  of  Atlanta,  he 
seems  but  a  flick  away  from  rigid  attention. 
He  Is  a  cartcature  of  the  Army  man,  an  eerie 
reflection  of  some  Pentagon  promoter's  cre- 
ative billboard  thoiighta. 

But  on  these  long  summer  evenings  beside 
the  pool,  he  Is  having  some  very  unmlUtary 
thoughts.  He  knows  all  the  facts,  down  to  the 
tiniest  detail,  and  they  march  with  military 
precision  across  his  military  mind — an  or- 
derly gathering  of  names  and  dates  and 
places  and  riUes  and  regulations — and  he 
knows  from  past,  vast  experience  that,  given 
adequate  Information,  the  problem  at  hand 
should  be  solved  or  the  question  promptly 
answered.  He  knows  he  should  be  able  to 
understand  why,  after  more  than  two  decades 
of  honorable  service  in  the  VB.  Army,  his 
official  records  are  "tagged,"  a  verltoble  state 
of  limbo  which  makes  promotion  impossible 
and  responsible  assignments  unattainable. 

He  believes  he  should  be  able  to  grasp  the 
logic  behind  the  Pentagon's  decision  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  Conunand  and  Oeneral  Staff 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  one  of  the 
stations  where  the  tickets  of  the  Army's  fu- 
ture generals  are  punched  on  their  way  to 
the  top.  He  feels  that  with  his  extensive,  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  way  things  work  in 
the  military,  he  should  understand  why  he 
spends  his  days  in  a  nondescript  recruiting 
office  at  Atlanta's  Port  McPherson.  He  knows 
he  should  understand,  but  regardless  of  how 
long  he  sits  there  by  his  pool  sorting  things 
out.  he  doesn't. 

When  Tony  Herbert  went  to  Vietnam,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade, 
an  outfit  known  in  military  Jargon  as  a  "hot 
unit."  There  was  a  long  list  of  senior  career 
officers  Just  waiting  and  Itching  for  the 
chance  to  get  Into  the  nsd.  They  knew  that 
a  lieutenant  colonel  who  got  a  combat  com- 
mand in  the  173d  would  come  out  of  It  a 
colonel,  and  a  colonel  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  star.  It  was  a  tough  organization, 
reputed  to  have  been  the  favorite  of  Oen. 
William  Westmoreland — 8.000  airborne  sol- 
diers on  whose  individual  heads  the  Vletcong 
had  placed  a  bounty. 

Herbert  became  the  acting  In^>ector  Gen- 
eral, a  Job  slmUar  to  the  chief  of  detectives 
OQ  a  small-town  police  force.  Like  all  the 
rest,  be  was  waiting  for  a  combat  command. 
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but  while  he  waited,  he  tackled  his  assign- 
ments with  the  enthualasiB  that  bad  charac- 
terized bis  approach  to  every  responsibility 
the  Army  bad  given  blm  over  the  years. 
"Jesus  H.,  be  was  a  terror,"  a  colleague  re- 
members. "Always  by  the  rules.  Every  UtUe 
thing  that  came  to  bis  attention  through  the 
channels,  he  investigated — and  always  ex- 
actly by  the  book." 

His  task  was.  in  general  terms,  to  make 
official  Inquiries  Into  alleged  violations  by 
men  in  the  173d  of  mUitary  rules  and  regu- 
lations. THe  scope  ol  his  responsibility  In- 
cluded the  petty  and  the  important — a  spare 
tire  missing  from  the  motor  pool,  the  dis- 
appearance of  beer  from  the  officers'  cache, 
the  brutality  of  a  sergeant — and,  as  it  had 
been  throughout  his  career,  his  performance 
of  his  duties  was  a  blend  of  expertise  and 
incredible  energy, 

"Being  an  I.O.  Isn't  very  exotic  or  compli- 
cated," Herbert  explained.  "It's  really  a  basic, 
by-the-book  kind  of  Job.  The  Army  says 
that  anybody  who  witnesses  a  violation — 
whether  it's  something  that  breaks  a  minor 
rule  or  regulation  or  a  war  crime  or  an  atroc- 
ity or  something  like  that — the  Army  says  if 
you  see  it,  you're  supposed  to  report  it  to 
your  commanding  officer.  Then  he's  supposed 
to  pass  It  up  the  channel,  you  see  to  the  I.Q., 
and  then  he's  supposed  to  investigate  the  re- 
port that  something  or  other  was  done  and 
And  out  If  it  really  happened  or  If  there's 
the  kind  of  evidence  that  makes  It  look  like  it 
happened.  If  he  establishes  that  after  his  in- 
vestigation, then  his  report  generally  becomes 
the  basis  for  some  further  action — sometimes 
another  investigation,  sometimes  a  court- 
martial.  If  be  doesn't,  then  the  nutter  is 
dropped." 

Another  Vietnam  colleague  believes  Her- 
bert's style  as  the  acting  I.G.  of  the  173d  was 
the  beginning  of  vhat  Herbert  now  believes 
to  be  the  end  of  his  mUitary  career.  "He  was 
an  unusual  breed  of  soldier,"  the  frtend  re- 
members. "An  order  was  an  order,  a  rule  was 
a  rule,  and  be  didn't  screw  around.  When 
something  came  to  bis  desk  be,  by  Ood.  inves- 
tigated it.  If  it  meant  rolling  away  the  stone, 
he  rolled  it  away — and  after  a  while,  he  got 
on  a  lot  of  guy's  nerves.  I  mean,  they'd  look 
at  Tony  running  bis  taU  off  doing  bis  Job 
better  than  anybody  bad  ever  done  It,  and 
they'd  say,  "What  kind  of  a  mother  is  this, 
anyway?'  and  before  long,  even  the  guys 
above  him  began  to  feel  that  way,  too.  They 
Itnew,  by  God,  that  when  it  came  right  down 
to  the  crunch,  old  Tony  would  investigate 
the  hell  out  of  them,  too,  right  on  up  to  the 
old  man." 

None  of  his  old  friends  in  his  home  tovm 
of  Hermlnie,  Pa.,  are  surprised  by  that  ap- 
praisal of  Herbert.  They  recall  a  gangling 
boy  who  displayed  a  stubborn  singleness 
of  mind  in  almost  everything  be  did.  His 
father,  now  dead,  was  a  coal  miner,  and  to 
help  out  with  the  meager  family  income, 
young  Herbert  took  on  the  Job  of  delivering 
the  Pittsburgh  paper  every  morning.  His 
customers  raved  about  blm.  They  never 
missed  an  issue,  come  rain,  sleet  or  snow. 

When  his  older  brothers  went  into  the 
service  during  World  War  n,  Herbert  de- 
cided on  his  own  career,  and  when  he  was 
14,  he  ran  away  from  home  and  enlisted  In 
the  Marines.  They  accepted  him  and  the  lie 
about  his  age  untU  his  mother  and  school 
principal  showed  up  and  told  them  other- 
wise. He  went  back  to  Hermlnie  a  sad  ex- 
Marine,  but  his  visions  of  a  life  in  the  mUi- 
Ury  were  no  less  bright  as  a  result  of  his 
experience. 

"After  that,  all  he  could  talk  about  was 
sUylng  In  tiptop  shape  so  when  he  got  old 
enough,  he'd  be  ready  for  tbe  service,"  n- 
metnbers  Herbert's  buddy,  Jim  Strenner,  now 
a  clerk  in  the  Hermlnie  post  office.  "Every 
morning,  he'd  be  up  before  dawn  and  out 
running  In  tbe  streets.  People  on  his  route 
woiild  set  their  watches  by  him.  He  was  a 
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sight,  man,  a  real  sight.  It  could  be  raining — 
I  mean,  really  pouring — or  snowing  and 
colder  than  a  well-digger's  shovel,  and  it 
woxildn't  make  any  difference.  Tony  would 
be  out  there  nmnlng — all  aims  and  legs — 
Just  pumping  away." 

Herbert's  dream  came  true  In  1947  when 
be  was  17  yecui  old.  He  quit  high  school. 
Just  a  few  weeks  before  graduation.  Joined 
the  Army,  smd  ended  up  three  years  later  in 
an  Infantry  platoon  In  Korea.  He  was  a 
natural,  and  no  one  back  In  Hermlnie  was 
surprised  when  tbe  local  papers  published 
stories  about  bis  heroism,  his  bravery  and 
his  coolness  under  Are.  When  the  Army  se- 
lected him  as  the  war's  most  decorated  en- 
listed man,  however,  the  town  departed  from 
Its  traditional  reserve  and  staged  a  "ToBy 
Herbert  Day,"  welcoming  him  home  with 
bands,  floats,  tears  and  si>eecbe8.  "But  once 
I  had  tasted  the  Army,  I  wanted  more,"  he 
recalls  now.  So  after  bis  marriage  and  a 
B.A.  In  English  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  he  went  right  back  into  the 
Army,  to  begin  again  the  only  life  he  had 
ever  wanted.  The  Army  quickly  selected  him 
for  Officer  Candidate  School.  "When  I  got 
those  second-lieutenant's  bars.  I  felt  like  the 
luckiest  guy  in  the  world,"  he  remembers. 
"From  then  on,  I  Just  had  two  things  in 
mind:  to  be  the  best  damned  soldier  1 
could — I  wanted  to  be  the  best  in  the  Army — 
and  to  show  them  that  they  hadnt  made  a 
mistake  when  they  made  me  an  officer." 

Up  untU  February.  1969,  that  particular 
thought  hadn't  been  seriously  entertained 
by  anyone  in  any  position  of  authority  in  the 
Army.  If  Herbert's  role  as  I.O.  of  tbe  173d 
had  seemed  to  some  to  be  a  bit  overplayed, 
it  had  presented  no  major  stumbling  block 
to  bis  career.  He  got  what  he  wanted :  a  com- 
bat command  of  the  battalion.  For  the  next 
two  months,  he  and  the  600  paratroopers  un- 
der his  command  did  their  damnedest  to  win 
the  war  there  and  then,  and  Herbert's  repu- 
tation as  a  leader,  strategist  and  flghter  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  brigade.  "We  started 
calling  him  Oeneral  Dayan,"  a  lieutenant  in 
bis  battalion  says.  "He  Just  never  made  mis- 
takes. He  had  big  victories  with  small  cas- 
ualties, and  tbe  son  of  a  bitch  was  always 
In  the  middle  of  things." 

He  concedes  that  he  operated  in  precisely 
that  manner.  "Fear,  you  know,  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  disregarded,"  be  explains.  "Tou 
can  tell  a  child  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  dark, 
for  instance,  and  tell  him  there's  really 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  and  that  doesn't  do 
a  thing  for  him.  Tbe  fear  is  still  there,  you 
see?  Well,  the  same  thing  applies  to  combat. 
Fear  is  there,  down  there  In  everybody's  gut, 
including  mine;  but  you  have  to  control 
fear — keep  It  to  a  minimum,  so  that  you  can 
operate  as  a  soldier.  I  ought  to  point  out  that 
fear,  if  it's  controlled,  is  an  asset  to  a  man 
In  combat.  It  keeps  him  from  doing  foolish 
things  that  could  get  him  killed.  But  if  you 
let  it  control  you,  rather  than  you  controlling 
it,  you  probably  will  get  hurt,  too,  and  you 
won't  be  worth  a  damn  to  yourself  or  any- 
body else.  So,  that's  why  I  tried  to  stay  with 
my  people  as  much  as  I  could — to  show  them, 
not  tell  them.  It's  possible  to  operate  with 
fear — to  pull  rather  than  push.  It's  the  only 
way  to  handle  that  many  men  in  a  flre  flght." 

On  Feb.  14,  two  weeks  after  he  took  over 
the  battallion,  his  men  and  a  group  of  South 
Vietnamese  troops  were  ferried  by  helicopter 
Into  a  bloody  battle  with  a  Vletcong  con- 
tingent near  the  village  of  Cu  Lol. 

"It  was  hot  from  the  minute  we  got  to  tbe 
L.Z.  [landing  zone].  We  killed  about  two 
dozen,  and  one  of  the  platoons  cornered  a 
bunch  who  stirrendered.  Actually,  they  aren't 
really  'prisoners,'  according  to  the  book,  not 
even  If  they're  in  their  black  pajamas  or 
carrying  a  weapon.  They're  "detainees'  and 
before  they  can  be  called  'prisoners'  they  have 
to  be  interrogated  and  processed  by  intel- 
ligence. They  could  be  anything,  you  know, 
a  double  agent,  or  something. 
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"Anyway,  after  the  flre  flght,  I  walked  up 
on  these  detalneee — there  were  about  16  of 
them — and  they  were  In  the  custody  of  an 
ARVN  I  South  Vietnamese)  unit  and  an 
American  lieutenant. 

"There  were  four  dead  already,  and  when 
I  walked  up,  they  had  a  knife  at  the  throat  of 
a  woman.  Her  baby — there  were  several  kids 
in  the  bunch — her  baby  was  screaming  and 
grabbing  at  her  leg,  and  her  other  child — I 
don't  remember  if  it  was  a  boy  or  a  girl — 
anyway,  her  other  kid  was  being  suffocated 
by  an  ARVN  who  was  pushing  Its  face  into 
the  sand  with  bis  foot. 

"I  ordered  them  to  stop,  but  with  me  Just 
standing  there  looking,  they  proceeded  to 
sUt  tbe  woman's  throat.  I  asked  tbe  lieuten- 
ant what  tbe  bell  was  going  on  and  then 
I  ordered  him  to  get  bis  tail  out  of  the  area 
and  take  his  ARVN  with  blm.  They  left  and 
I  sent  one  of  my  sergeants  with  tbe  detainees 
to  tbe  L.Z.  I  told  blm  to  get  them  out  and 
beK:k  so  they  could  be  processed. 

"Well,  it  wasn't  long  after  he  left  that  I 
heard  firing  in  the  direction  he'd  taken 
them.  He  came  running  back,  yelling,  mad 
as  hell.  He  told  me  the  American  lieutenant 
and  the  ARVN's  had  Jumped  him,  over- 
powered him  and  killed  all  the  detainees.  I 
followed  him  back  and  found  the  bodies.  All 
of  them.  The  children,  too." 

When  Herbert  returned  to  brigade  head- 
quarters later  that  day,  he  reported  the  Inci- 
dent to  Lieut.  Colonel  J.  Ross  Franklin,  the 
deputy  commander  of  the  173d.  It  was,  Her- 
bert says,  simply  a  matter  of  doing  what  the 
Army  prescribed.  "I  assumed  that  the  allega- 
tions would  be  property  forwarded  to  the  I.O. 
and  that  an  investigation  would  be  ordered." 
he  remembers.  "But  instead.  Pranlilln  called 
me  a  liar.  He  said  the  whole  thing  didn't 
happen  and  that  I  was  exaggerating.  Those 
were  to  become  pretty  familiar  words  for 
me." 

Herbert  claims  he  reported  seven  other  in- 
cidents to  Franklin  over  the  next  few  weeks. 
Including  three  to  which  be  was  an  eye- 
witness. The  others,  he  says,  were  reported 
to  him  and  passed  along  to  the  deputy  com- 
mander. "One  of  them  involved  tbe  use  of 
water  torture  on  a  Vietnamese  man  by  Amer- 
ican military  intelligence  personnel.  What 
they  were  doing  was  stuffing  a  wet  rag  down 
the  guy's  throat,  trying  to  get  him  to  talk.  I 
stopped  it  and  reported  It  to  Franklin.  He 
told  me  what  they  were  doing  was  a  "legiti- 
mate field  interrogation  technique'  and  be 
also  said  It  was  none  of  my  business  bow  in- 
telligence went  after  its  people.  He  said  If 
I  was  so  damned  morally  offended  by  that, 
I  ought  to  think  about  leaving. 

"Later  on,  one  day  at  brigade  headquar- 
ters I  saw  a  Vietnamese  girl  being  interro- 
gated by  American  intelligence  people.  They 
bad  wired  her  up  to  a  field  telephone.  Every 
time  they  asked  a  question,  they  gave  her  an 
electrical  shock.  She  was  Just  squatting  there, 
shuddering,  saying  nothing.  Just  trembling 
and  sort  of  moaning  down  in  her  throat.  I 
stopped  the  whole  thing,  took  everybody's 
name  and  went  to  Franklin  again.  Tou  know 
what  he  told  me?  He  said  the  military  in- 
telligence area  was  off-limits  to  me.  Just  like 
that.  He  ordered  me  never  to  go  near  the 
Intelligence  area  again  and,  like  before,  be 
aald  it  was  Just  none  of  my  damned  business 
what  they  did  to  prisoners. 

"Not  long  after  that,  a  big  bunch  of  peo- 
ple were  captured  in  a  major  operation.  Must 
have  been  at  least  76  or  maybe  a  hundred  of 
them,  and  intelligence  was  pretty  sure  there 
were  some  pretty  Important  VC  figures  In  tbe 
bunch.  The  ARVN's  were  handling  them, 
and  one  afternoon  an  American  sergeant 
came  crying,  actually  crying — you  ever  see 
a  sergeant  cry? — and  told  me  to  come  over 
to  tbe  compound  where  ARVN  was  holding 
these  people.  I  went  back  with  blm  to  tbe 
fence.  They  had  herded  most  of  them  into 
these  metal  containers  the  Navy  uses  for 
overseas  shipping.  It  must  have  been  160-de- 
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greee  inside  and  there  was  a  lot  of  moaning 
and  grocuilng  from  Inside  the  containers. 

"But  the  sergeant  said  that  wasn't  what 
be  came  to  get  me  for.  He  pointed  to  some 
ARVN  people  inside  the  wire  and  I  saw  they 
were  flailing  some  women  prisoners  with 
bamboo  rods  that  had  been  splayed  at  tbe 
end.  That's  mean  weapon.  Tbe  bamboo  cuts 
flesh  like  a  razor.  They  were  using  it  on  the 
women's  faces  and  hands,  but  there  wasnt 
any  way  to  stop  It  because  tbe  ARVN's  were 
inside  the  fence — Inside  their  own  compound, 
you  know.  I  guess  I  could  have  shot  them. 
That  would  have  stopped  them.  I  went  to 
Franklin  again.  Ouess  what?  He  gave  me 
the  'decency'  thing  again.  He  said  If  my 
sense  of  decency  was  offended  to  Just  stay 
away  from  the  ARVN  compound.  It  was  the 
same  old  hassle.  Nothing  was  done.  Franklin 
Just  always  responded  tbe  same  way.  "It's 
none  of  your  business.  Stay  away  if  you're 
upset  by  that.  If  you're  offended,  maybe  you 
ought  to  leave.* " 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  Ross  Franklin,  like  Herbert, 
was  also  a  comer,  but  unlike  Herbert,  he 
had  not  risen  through  tbe  ranks.  He  was  a 
West  Point  graduate  "with  general  written 
all  over  him,"  one  of  his  fellow  officers  says. 
There  were  many  in  the  173d  and  throughout 
South  Vietnam  who  believed  Franklin  would 
be  the  next  commander  of  the  proud  outfit, 
succeeding  Oen.  John  Barnes.  First,  the 
scuttlebutt  went.  Barnes  would  get  a  new 
assignment,  Franklin  would  get  a  promotion 
to  full  colonel  and  take  over  tbe  outfit,  and 
when  bis  tour  in  command  was  finished, 
he'd  get  bis  star.  It  didn't  matter  that  such 
a  rapid  progression  defied  the  traditions  of 
Army  rhythm,  the  speculators  argued.  What 
mattered  was  that  Franklin  was  "in."  His 
association  with  tbe  higher  brass  was  cordial 
and  intimate.  Oeneral  Barnes  and  he  were 
"extremely  close"  an  officer  in  the  173d  re- 
calls. "It  was  great  for  the  outfit,  too — that 
kind  of  relationship  between  the  number- 
one  man  and  the  number-two  man." 

Oeneral  Barnes  was  an  old  Vietnam  band. 
Before  he  got  bis  star  and  command  of  the 
173d.  he  had  worked  at  various  levels  and  in 
a  variety  of  operations  there.  His  last  assign- 
ment as  a  colonel  was  as  a  senior  advisor 
to  a  South  Vietnamese  general  and  corps 
commander.  He  was  also  a  "very  close  friend 
of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu."  General 
Barnes's  relationship  with  Herbert  was,  as 
a  matter  of  the  order  of  things,  lees  personal 
than  his  relationship  with  Franklin,  but  be 
was  aware  of  Herbert's  Image  in  tbe  brigade 
as  a  tough,  shrewd  combat  conunander.  In 
one  document,  he  described  Herbert  as  a 
"brilliant  tactician,"  but  sometime  In  early 
April,  another  document  arrived  at  brigade 
headquarters  and  moved  through  the  cbtui- 
nels  to  the  general's  desk.  It  was  Herbert's 
officer's  efficiency  report,  a  kind  of  periodic 
report  card  on  which  an  Individual  officer  is 
evaluated.  Herbert's  O.E.R.  bad  been  pre- 
pared by  Franklin. 

The  report  was  devastating,  especially  for 
Herbert,  whose  official  military  records  indi- 
cated a  previous  tradition  of  excellence  and 
superior  ratings.  Herbert,  according  to  Frank- 
lin, bad  no  ambition,  terrible  iH>P«t^i'ance, 
was  undependable,  did  not  cooperate,  had 
no  integrity,  moral  courage,  loyallty  or  will 
for  self-Improvement.  Moreover,  the  report 
continued,  he  had  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
and  had  on  occasions  deliberately  lied  as 
well  as  pitted  himself  against  the  brigade 
commander  and  his  staff. 

Based  on  those  opinions.  General  Barnes 
officially  relieved  Herbert  of  his  battalion 
command  and  rscommended  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  command  ever  again. 

It  was  like  getting  shot."  Herbert  says 
about  the  news  that  be  was  no  longer  a 
combat  commander  In  tbe  173d.  "Wham  I 
Out  of  the  blue.  One  day  you  are,  tbe  next 
you  aren't." 

Herbert  knew  what  It  would  mean.  Every- 
body In  tbe  Army  knows  what  being  relieved 
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of  command  means,  especiSLlly  under  combat 
conditions.  It  makes  an  abrupt  end  to  any 
plans  for  future  achievements  In  the  mili- 
tary. It's  like  the  scarlet  letter,  and  the  word 
gets  around.  They  knew  about  it  In  Saigon, 
where  be  went  ImmedlAtely  to  contest 
Barnes's  action  on  the  grounda  that  It  was 
arbitrary,  capricious  and  unwarranted. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Russ  conducted  the 
hearing  on  his  appeal,  and  as  the  findings 
were  read,  Herbert  was  elated.  He  was  being 
exonerated — and  within  the  system,  by  the 
book.  The  official  findings  of  the  hearing  con- 
cluded that  Herbert  was  "a  strong,  aggres- 
sive, outspoken  personality  who  was  re- 
spected and  admired  by  his  subordinates." 
There  was  no  question,  the  hearing  con- 
cluded, "as  to  Herbert's  personal  bravery  or 
leadership  quality"  and  there  was  "'no  posi- 
tive evidence  presented  reflecting  on  Her- 
bert's loyalty." 

There  was  "friction  between  Herbert  and 
certain  members  of  the  brigade  staff,  stem- 
ming mostly  from  [bis]  I.G.  assignment,"  the 
hearing's  findings  said.  "Herbert  Is  a  strong 
individual  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  excel, 
often  utilizing  unconventional  means  to 
achieve  results,  thus  causing  tension  and 
strained  relationships.  .  .  .  Herbert  did  on  a 
number  of  occasions  conflict  with  Franklin, 
another  strong,  aggressive,  Individual,  which 
led  to  a  collision  course  between  the  two 
strong-willed  individuals.  Franklin  was  prone 
to  reach  Judgments  regarding  Herbert's  per- 
formance of  duties,  bis  loyalty  and  integrity, 
and  render  opinions  thereon  to  General  Bar- 
nes without,  in  most  cases,  determining  the 
facts.  General  Barnes  formed  evaluations  of 
Herbert's  performance  based  on  Informa- 
tion primarily  received  from  F*ranklln,  as  well 
as  his  own  feelings,  observations  and  Intui- 
tions. Some  of  the  specifics  that  were  told  to 
General  Barnes  have  not  been  substantiated 
by  evidence  adduced  in  this  InvesUgatlon." 
Herbert  sighed  with  relief  as  he  heard  the 
words.  It  was  going  to  be  all  right,  he 
thought.  There  was,  however,  one  more  para- 
graph. In  It,  General  Russ,  as  head  of  the 
hearing,  concluded  that  "General  Barnes,  as 
brigade  commander,  acted  on  tbe  facts  as 
he  knew  them  .  .  ."  and  recommended  that 
"no  redress  be  granted  concerning  Herbert's 
relief  from  command." 

No  redress.  It  stood  as  It  stood.  Herbert 
was  relieved,  flnally  and  permanently — and 
by  tbe  book.  '"It  almost  blew  my  Inaldes 
out,"  he  recalls.  "It  was  Incredible.  They  made 
the  investigation,  got  tbe  evidence,  presented 
a  firm  case  for  redress  and  then — Just  like 
that — said  no  redress  should  be  given.  Un- 
believable." 

So,  Tony  Herbert  came  home.  Twenty -one 
years  In  tbe  Army,  a  chestful  of  medals  and 
decorations  and  some  deep  friendships  in  the 
ranks  weren't  valueless,  though,  he  thought. 
His  orders  were  to  report  to  tbe  Command 
General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Maybe  it  was  going  to  work  out,  be  conclud- 
ed— but  then  the  orders  were  inexplicably 
revised  and  he  was  assigned  to  the  Third 
Army's  recruiting  office  at  Fort  McPherson, 
here  in  Atlanta.  He  bought  a  house  on  a 
street  called  The  Fountalnebleau  and  moved 
his  wife  and  Il-year-old  daughter,  TonI 
Janell,  Into  its  comfort. 

But  Vietnam  gnawed  at  his  stomach,  day 
and  night.  Everything  had  been  by  the  book, 
to  be  sure,  but  he  had  ended  up  on  tbe  short 
end  of  the  stick  and  everybody  else  was  do- 
ing fine.  Bamee  had  been  rotated  to  tbe 
Pentagon — be  became  a  major  general  early 
this  year — and  Franklm  after  having  taken 
command  of  a  battalion  In  the  101st  Air- 
borne, bad  become  a  member  of  the  presti- 
gious Pers  Commission.  It  was  a  group  of  sen- 
ior officers,  headed  by  Lieut.  Gan.  William 
Pers  and  charged  with  Investigating  tbe 
alleged  atrocities  at  Mylal  In  March,  1968. 
General  Pers  asked  Congress  personally  to  as- 
sign Colonel  Franklin  to  the  commission.  It 
was  the  kind  of  assignment  doeens  of  senior 
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ofBcers  coveted  and  reflected  Franklin's  cloee 
relationship  with  the  brass  that  mattered. 
Herbert,  though,  was  In  Atlanta,  driving 
back  and  forth  to  the  post,  spending  his  days 
In  the  recruiting  office.  It  burned. 

He  began  to  discuss  his  experience  with 
some  Army  lawyers  at  Fort  McPberson.  "They 
kept  recommending  that  I'd  better  make  sure 
those  things  Id  seen  were  investigated,"  he 
said.  "It  made  sense  to  me  to  try  to  follow 
the  book  on  this  and  clear  myself."  So  In  late 
1970.  he  went  to  Washington,  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  reported  the  Incidents  again — 
Just  as  he  had  to  Franklin.  'I  waited  and 
waited  and  they  told  me  the  C.IJ3.  (Criminal 
Investigation  Dlvlston)  was  working  on  It — 
but  nothing  happened."  Herbert  said.  "I  was 
threatened,  cajoled  and  told  to  forget  about 
the  whole  thing — and  I  was  getting  more 
and  more  frustrated." 

Finally,  on  March  12,  1071,  nearly  two 
years  after  he  was  relieved  of  his  command, 
and  less  than  a  month  before  the  expiration 
of  a  statute  of  limitations,  Herbert  preferred 
formal  charges  against  Franklin  and  Barnes, 
accusing  them  of  dereliction  of  duty,  mis- 
prision (concealment)  of  a  felony  and  failure 
to  obey  regulations.  He  said  In  his  affidavits 
that  had  reported  a  total  of  eight  crtmlnal 
allegations  when  he  was  a  battalion  com- 
mander and  that  no  Inquiries  were  made 
until  he  returned  to  this  country.  By  the 
time  he  preferred  his  charges,  the  C.I.D. 
was  willing  to  admit  confidentially  that  Its 
Investigation  had  confirmed  that  all  of  the 
Incidents  Herbert  reported  had  In  fact  oc- 
curred. 

But,  at  that  point,  the  C.IJ3.  Inquiry  had 
not  Included  an  Interview  with  General 
Barnes  In  Washington.  He  responded  to  a 
reporter's  questions  by  describing  Herbert's 
charges  as  unfounded  and  saying  that  Her- 
bert had  not  reported  any  alleged  violations 
to  him,  so  far  as  he  could  remember.  "My 
policy,"  the  general  said,  "was  to  make  siire 
no  atrocities  were  committed.  Everybody 
knew  It  was  much  worse  for  us  to  kill  the 
wrong  people  than  to  let  a  few  of  the  enemy 
get  away." 

Franklin,  still  stationed  In  Vietnam,  has 
consistently  declined  to  coounent  on  Her- 
bert's charges.  The  official  Pentagon  position 
throughout  the  Investigation  has  been  the 
same.  "It  Is  Inappropriate  for  United  States 
Army  officials  to  comment  on  matters  under 
official  Investigation,"  a  Pentagon  spokes- 
man has  said  repeatedly. 

On  the  morning  of  April  16,  MaJ.  Carl  B. 
Hensley,  the  66-year-old  Investigator  who 
was  supervising  the  Inquiry  Into  Herbert's 
charges  against  Barnes  and  Franklin,  walked 
Into  a  bedroom  of  his  home  In  Clinton,  Md., 
and  shot  himself.  He  left  no  notes.  Herbert 
said  he  had  been  extremely  despondent 
about  the  case  and  that  Hensley  had  told 
him  he  was  under  heavy  pressure  when  they 
had  met  the  previous  month.  But  an  Army 
spokesman  quoted  the  chief  of  the  C.1JD., 
Col.  Henry  H.  Tufts,  as  saying  that  he  had 
"fully  explored"  the  circumstances  of  Hens- 
ley's  death  and  "can  find  absolutely  no  con- 
nection between  the  Investigation  and  Major 
Hensley 's  death." 

Now,  six  months  after  they  were  filed,  the 
Army  says  It  U  still  InvesUgatlng  Herbert's 
charges  against  Barnes.  The  Investigation 
against  Franklin  has  been  dropped.  Pentagon 
insiders  are  giving  h«althy  odds  that  the 
ether  project  will  also  be  forgotton,  despite 
the  C.IX>.'s  confidential  admission  to  the  ver- 
acity of  Herbert's  reports. 

"That's  not  much  help,"  Herbert  said  not 
long  ago.  "I  esUbllsbed  that  pretty  quick. 
In  fact,  I  dont  think  that  was  ever  really  a 
legitimate  question.  The  Important  Issue  is 
whether  anything  is  going  to  be  done  about 
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them  or  about  the  fact  that  senior  officers 
who  knew  about  them  ignored  them." 

That  is  essentially  what  he  said  in  an 
Interview  with  Life  magazine  earlier  this 
summer.  Asked  about  the  tortures  he  and 
other  combat  veterans  of  Vietnam  have  re- 
ported over  the  past  two  years,  be  said  It 
would  stop  "if  we'd  hang  a  couple  of  senior 
commanders."  On  July  27,  about  two  weeks 
after  the  Interview  was  published.  Herbert 
was  directed  by  Col.  C.  W.  Ouelker,  the  chief 
of  the  investigative  branch  of  the  Third  Army 
Inspector  General's  office,  to  report  to  him 
that  afternoon.  Herbert  asked  If  he  might 
bring  along  a  secretary  or  a  Upe  recorder. 
Ouelker  said  no  and  discouraged  him  from 
bringing  an  attorney  with  him. 

When  Herbert  appeared  at  Ouelker 's  office, 
however,  his  attorney  was  with  him  and  the 
colonel  made  no  Issue  of  the  matter.  First, 
Ouelker  advised  Herbert  of  his  rights  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  and 
then  told  him  that  he  had  orders  from  Oen. 
WllUam  Westmoreland,  the  Army's  Chief  of 
Staff,  to  investigate  the  remarks  attributed 
to  him  In  the  article.  Ouelker  said  he  was 
going  to  ask  Hubert  some  quesUons — but 
before  he  could  begin,  Herbert  said  he  did 
not  choose  to  bear  them  and  left. 

The  next  morning,  as  he  had  been  directed. 
Herbert  reported  to  Ouelker  again  and  again 
was  told  that  the  questions  were  about  to 
begin.  Herbert  said  he  chose  to  remain  silent, 
would  make  no  statement  and  requested 
permission  to  leave.  Ouelker  pressed  the  Issue 
but  finally  allowed  Herbert  and  his  attorney 
to  leave.  Later  that  same  morning,  Ouelker 
called  again  and  ordered  Herbert  back  to  his 
office  where  the  earlier  soene  was  re-«iuu:ted. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  with 
whom  Herbert  had  been  In  consultation,  im- 
mediately complained  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Robert  Froehlke,  and  asked  that  he 
suspend  the  "harassment"  of  Herbert.  "Al- 
though Colonel  Ouelker  never  formally  put 
questions  to  Colonel  Herbert,  he  indicated 
that  the  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Westmore- 
land, wanted  to  know  how  Colonel  Herbert 
came  to  hold  his  opinions  about  atrocities  In 
Vietnam  and  where  the  responsibility  for 
those  atrocities  should  be  placed."  Aryeh 
Neler,  executive  director  of  the  A.C.L.U., 
wrote  Secretary  Froehlke.  "The  only  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  the  Investigation  ini- 
tiated by  General  Westmoreland  Is  that  Col- 
onel Herbert  Is  suspected  of  committing  a 
criminal  act  by  making  the  remarks  quoted  In 
Life." 

Tony  Herbert  goes  to  Washington  occasion- 
ally "to  answer  a  few  questions,"  he  says,  but 
generally  his  days  are  a  blend  of  the  hum- 
drum work  at  the  recruiting  office  and  life 
with  his  family  around  the  pool. 

"They're  going  to  get  rid  of  me  in  February, 
I  think,"  he  says.  "Forced  retirement  a  nice 
way  of  drumming  you  out,  and  I  Just  don't 
understand. 

"Hell,  that's  not  true.  I  understand  it,  but 
I  just  don't  want  to  admit  that  I'm  being 
systematically  screwed  by  the  Army.  I  don't 
want  to  admit  that  I  chose  the  Army  as  the 
expression  of  my  life.  I  gave  to  It,  took  from 
It,  believed  In  It.  Now  this. 

"But  somebody  has  to  follow  through  on 
this  kind  of  thing.  The  Army  has  to  purge 
Itself  from  within  of  this  kind  of  dirt.  It  has 
to  be  done  by  the  book — and  I'm  going  to 
keep  trying  to  do  It  that  way." 

In  World  War  II,  the  Army  coined  its  spe- 
cial code  word — SNAFU,  or.  politely  trans- 
lated. Situation  Normal  All  Fouled  Up.  To- 
day's Army  has  Its  code  word,  too — CTA,  or 
Cover  Tour  Ass. 

"When  you  get  down  to  It,  I  guess,  I  made 
one  mistake,"  Colonel  Herbert  says.  "I  forgot 
to  cover  my  ass." 
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NEKON  PLAN  DEPENDS  ON 
BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  lacHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  bold  new  economic  policies 
annoiinced  last  month  have  been  well 
received  by  the  American  people.  While 
there  have  been,  as  anticipated,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  various  aspects  of  the 
proposals,  in  general  the  program  has 
been  hailed  as  an  important  step  forward 
to  meet  the  serious  economic  Uls  that 
beset  us.  Last  week  President  Nixon  ap- 
pealed to  the  Congress  for  help  to  Im- 
plement these  comprehensive  initiatives 
and  on  September  10,  1971,  the  State 
Journal  ai  Lansing,  Mich.,  expressed  in 
an  editorial  the  hope  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
plan  would  receive  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port so  vital  to  its  success.  Since,  I,  too, 
believe  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress is  essential  to  the  realization  of  our 
common  goals  to  improve  the  economic 
climate,  I  commend  the  editorial,  en- 
titled "Nixon  Plan  Depends  on  Biparti- 
san Help,"  to  my  colleagues  of  the  House. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Nixon  Pian  Dxpxnds  on  Bipartisan  H«ij» 

If  President  Nixon's  new  economic  pro- 
posals, designed  to  attack  runaway  Inflation 
and  revitalize  the  nation's  economy,  are  to 
have  any  long  range  chance  of  success  they 
will  have  to  have  the  reasonable  support  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  President  went  before  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  Thiu-sday  and  asked  for  that 
help.  And  we  hope  the  lawmakers  will  re- 
spond by  putting  aside  political  bickering 
and  developing  a  package  on  the  various  key 
tsjc  and  spending  proposals  the  President  has 
recommended. 

In  spite  of  the  barbed  attack  of  some  top 
labor  leaders  and  the  predictable  negativism 
of  presidential  hopefuls  like  Sen.  George 
McOovem,  the  Issue  is  not  whether  Nixon's 
so-called  game  plan  is  the  last  word  and 
there  will  be  no  other. 

The  Issue  is  whether  Congress,  big  business, 
labor  and  other  Interests  will  work  together, 
debate  and  compromise  to  come  up  with 
those  programs  necessary  to  the  beet  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  nation. 

The  President  has  laid  the  groundwork  for 
that  approach  by  announcing  Thursday  that 
the  90-day  wage-price  freeze  will  not  be 
extended  beyond  that  time  but  will  be  re- 
placed by  some  form  of  a  wage  and  price 
stabiliaatlon  format  about  which  Congress, 
business,  labor  and  agriculture  Interests 
would  be  constated. 

Hopefxilly  this  will  answer  some  of  AFL- 
CIO  leader  Oeorge  Meany's  complaints  about 
the  need  for  equitable  controls  over  prices 
as  well  as  wages.  It  Is  certain  that  there  must 
be  a  followup  to  the  wage-price  freeze  and  a 
wage  and  price  stabilization  program  is  a 
reasonable  next  step. 

Probably  the  most  hopeful  sign  to  date 
Is  the  evidence  that  Nixon's  economic  over- 
haul proposals  have  passed  the  first  tests  of 
public  opinion  In  spite  of  some  political 
harping. 

A  recent  Harris  public  opinion  poll  esti- 
mated that  73  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  favor  the  90-day  wage-price  freeze, 
78  per  cent  favor  the  proposed  removal  of 
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the  auto  excise  tax  and  72  per  cent  favor  the 
Imposition  of  a  10  p«r  cent  surcharge  on  im- 
ported goods. 

A  lesser  number  (i&  per  cent)  in  the 
Harris  poll  favored  Nixon's  proposed  10  per 
cent  tax  credit  to  corporations  for  new  in- 
vestment, while  37  per  cent  opposed  It  sod 
18  per  cent  were  undecided. 

Another  poll  by  the  Opinion  Research  Cor- 
poration of  Princeton.  N.J.,  brought  similar 
results  on  a  natlonvride  scale  and  the  per- 
centages also  emphasized  that  rank  and  file 
union  members  gave  majority  approval  to 
the  President's  proposals  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  Mr.  Meany. 

The  success  or  failure  of  Nixon's  plans  rest 
largely  with  the  Democrat  controlled  Con- 
gress, and  It  will  take  a  powerful  bipartisan 
effort  to  make  any  kind  of  an  antl-lnflatlon 
program  work. 

The  President  has  presented  a  framework 
within  which  all  political  Interests,  busi- 
ness, labor  and  other  groups  can  work  to- 
ward an  equitable  solution  to  the  nation's 
economic  problems. 

The  public  will  be  watching  to  see  what 
happens. 


ARMS  TO  PAKISTAN 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  September  21.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  have  had  some  correspondence 
with  the  State  Department  on  the  subject 
of  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan.  There  Is 
a  considerate  amount  of  background 
InformatiOTi  contained  in  these  letters 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  urge  them  to  examine  this  material, 
which  follows : 

Statk  Depastmsnt, 

June  24, 1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rockrs, 
Secretary  of  State,  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Okas  Ms.  Sxcrttast  :  It  has  recently  oome 
'CO  my  attention  that  we  have  sent  two  ship- 
ments of  military  eqiilpment  to  Pakistan,  In 
apparent  violation  of  current  official  policy. 
I  would  like  to  have  an  explanation  of  why 
such  shipments  were  allowed  to  occur. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  if  there  have 
been  any  other  shipments  of  military  equip- 
ment to  Pakistan  since  March  25. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Lkz  H.  Hamilton. 
Member  of  Congress. 

DXPAKTMENT    or    StATX, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  28,  1971. 
Hon.  LxE  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DzAB  Ml.  Hamilton:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Juna  34 
requesting  Information  concerning  ship- 
ments of  military  equipment  to  Pakistan. 

Military  equipment  licensed  for  shipment 
to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  since  1966 
hae  consisted  exclusively  of  nonlethal  Items 
and  spare  parts  and  oomponents  for  lethal 
items  in  the  Pakistani  inventory,  with  the 
exception  at  some  ammunition. 

Under  our  current  policy  there  la  no  formal 
embitfgo.  Instead,  only  Foreign  ICUitary 
Sales  (nCS)  items  duly  licensed  which  were 
turned  over  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
or  its  agents  in  this  country  prior  to  March 
28  may  oontlmue  to  be  shipped.  Items  pur- 
chased commercially  and  on  the  United 
States  MunlUons  List  CHtte  aa.  Oode  o€  Fed- 
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sral  Begulatlons,  section  121.01)  for  which 
tiOere  are  valid  outstanding  licenses  Issued 
on  or  before  March  26,  may  also  still  be 
shipped.  No  new  export  lioenses  for  either 
FM8  or  oommercial  purchases  have  been  is- 
sued since  early  April  and  expired  licenses 
have  not  been  renewed. 

I  assimie  that  the  two  shipments  you  re- 
ferred to  were  thoae  aboard  the  two  vessels, 
the  Padma  and  the  Sunderbana.  ITie  Podma 
departed  New  York  City  on  June  22  after 
(1,331,168  at  Munitions  List  articles  were 
loaded  there.  The  Sunderbant  departed  the 
same  port  on  May  8  after  loading  $998,613  of 
Munitions  List  articles.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately $1.9  million  of  Munitions  List  articles, 
or  a  total  of  approximately  $8.3  million  have 
been  exported  from  the  United  States  since 
March  25.  For  yaai  information  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  general  breakdown  of  the  major  types 
of  military  items  shipped  on  the  Podma  and 
the  Sunderbans. 

In  view  of  the  oonslderable  current  public 
Interest  in  our  military  supply  policy  for 
Pakistan,  we  have  prepared  the  enclosed  full 
statement  of  our  pcflicy,  including  an  ex- 
planation of  the  interim  actions  we  have 
taken  since  March  in  light  of  the  outbreak 
of  dvll  strife  in  East  Pakistan. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
you.  If  I  can  he  at  assistance  at  any  time, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  M.  Abskise, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 
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Total  Valxtx  or  Munitionb  Livr  Itkms  Li- 

CSNSZD    AND    DBCLAKXD    AS    LOAOKD    ON    TRK 

Padma  at  Nkw  York — $1,281,168 

1.  Components,  Parts,  Accessories  and  At- 
tachments for  Military  Aircraft— $924,230. 

(This  category  includes  items  as  follows: 
(3)  Turbo-prop  Engines  T86A7B  ($278,000), 
(1)  Test  Stand  for  Aircraft  Engines  ($60,- 
000) ,  Pneumatic  Aircraft  Tires,  Oas  Tank  As- 
semblies, Shield  Assemblies,  Parts  Kits,  Har- 
nessee.  Line  Delay  Ad^ters,  Seal  Assemblies. 
Cable  Assemblies,  Sheet  Aluminum,  Head 
Assemblies,  Armatures,  Batteries,  Clutches, 
Nuts,  Flangers,  Bearings,  Hose  Assemblies, 
Adapters,  Tube  Assemblies,  Lead,  Poppets, 
Meters.  Cushion  Assemblies,  Carburetors, 
Gears,  Steel  Bibs,  Batteries,  Rectifiers,  Indi- 
cators, rungs.  Brakes,  Pistons,  Pump  Assem- 
blies, Seat  Assemblies,  Starters,  Gear  Boxes, 
Tailpipe  Assemblies,  Chemical  Fire  Extin- 
guishers, Jet  Igniter  Aseemblles,  Release  As- 
semblies, Nose  Canopy  Assemblies) 

3.  Components,  Pvts,  Aooeesorles  and  At- 
tachements  for  MlUtary  Vehlolee— $184,187. 

(This  category  Includes  items  as  follows: 
Wheel  Truck  Aasemblies,  Mount  Knobs, 
Switches,  Shafts,  Cam  Controls,  Screws, 
Mountings,  Transformers.  Cables,  Gear 
Drives,  Bearings,  Seals,  Coil  Wires,  Brakes, 
Journals,  Joints,  Nuts.  Rods,  Springs  Brack- 
ets, Gaskets,  Clamps,  Dowels.  Flanges,  Gen- 
erators). 

3.  Components,  Parts.  Aooeaorles  and  At- 
tachments for  Military  Bectronlca — $36,417. 

(This  category  Includes  items  as  follows: 
Power  Supplies  for  OR-8,  Height  Finders, 
Holder  Assemblies,  Fuse  Cartridges,  Trans- 
formers, Audio  Freq.  Meters,  Cable  Assem- 
blies, Cranks.  Post  Binders,  Meters,  Voltage 
Begulatots,  Door  Handles,  Horn  Covers,  Mo- 
tors, Transmitters,  Straps,  Blocks,  Beslsters, 
Fuze  Cartridges) . 

4.  Components,  Parts,  Accessories  and  At- 
tachments for  Vessels — $46,117. 

(Ihls  category  includes  items  as  follows: 
Springs.  Rooker  Arms.  Screws,  Ring  Sets, 
Bearing  AieemhUei.  Cable  Assemblies, 
Clamps,  Shafts.  Blocks,  Cable  Repair  Kits). 

6.  Oomponenta,  Parts,  Aooeaeorles  and  At- 
tachmanU  for  ArtUlery— $40368- 

(This  category  liuflndes  Parts  Kits) . 

6.  Pyroteohnica— $3JS0. 

(This  category  Indudes  Signal,  Smoke 
and  Illumination  Marine  (Distress  Signals). 


The  total  dollar  value  of  Munitions  List 
articles  licensed  and  declared  as  loaded  on 
the  Padma  was  $1,231,168.  Of  this  amount 
$16,724  is  Commercial  Sales  and  $1,214,434  u 
Foreign  Military  Sales. 

The  breakdown  by  category  and  value  is: 

rOEKXOM    ICILITABT    BtUB 

CPA&A*.  MlUtary  Aircraft ._  $934,239 

CPA&A.  Military  Vehicles „  183, 149 

CP AAA,  Vessels 46,117 

CPA&A,  Military  Electronics 9, 78 1 

CPA&A.  ArtUlery - 49,868 

Pyrotechnics 3.880 

Total   1,214.434 

COMMKXCIAL    BALXB 

CJA&A,  MUltary  Electronics 15,688 

CPA&A,  Military  Vehicles 1,088 

Total    16,724 

■Components,  Parts,  Accessories  and  At- 
tachments. 


Total  Valtjx  or  Mitnitionb  Xjbt  Itkms 
LiCENsxo  and  Dkclaxkd  as  Loadb)  on  thk 
StrNDXSBANB    AT    Nxw    YoxK — $996,613 

1.  Components,  Parts,  Accessories  and 
Attachments    tor   Artillery — $4,300. 

Included  In  this  category  are  Slide  Assem- 
blies and  Legs. 

2.  Components.  Parts,  Accessories  and 
Attachments  for  Vessels— $36307. 

Included  In  this  category  are  Angle  Irons, 
Bearings  Bearing  Sets,  Ring  Sets,  Rocker 
Arms  and  Springs. 

3.  Components,  Parts,  Accessories  and 
Attachments  for  Tanks  and  Military  Vehi- 
cles—$158,668. 

Included  in  this  category  are  Armatures. 
Claws,  Claw  Shafts,  Air  Brakes,  Valves, 
Screws.  Switches,  Shims,  Shafts,  Cam  Con- 
trols,  Mount  Knobs,   and    (1)    Telescope. 

4.  Components,  Parts  Accessories  and 
Attachments  for  Aircraft — $767,077. 

Included  were  (10)  J69-T26  Aircraft  'En- 
gines (new  and  used)  ($443,630),  Aircraft 
Tires,  Nose  Canopy  Assemblies,  Electric  Gen- 
erator Assemblies,  Power  Pumps,  Steel  Tub- 
ings, Magnetos,  Bushings,  Electrical  Jumpers, 
Armatvires,  Batteries.  Cable  Assemblies,  Head 
Assemblies.  Parts  Kits,  Meter  Assemblies. 
Lead,  Turbine-Factor  Simulators,  BptLT 
Webbs,  Tank  Assemblies,  Shield  Assemblies, 
Cushions,  Cover  Fronts,  Ducts,  Handles. 
Actuators,  Brake  Armatures,  Heaters.  Wheel 
Assemblies.  Starters,  NoEzle  Assemblies, 
Sensing  Devices,  Housings,  Supports,  Rotor 
Assemblies,  Box  Assemblies,  Finished  Steel 
Structures,  Steel  Bars,  Asbestos  Packing. 
Modules,  Cell  Assemblies,  Block  Assemblies, 
Hose  Assemblies,  Indicator  Assemblies, 
Aliuninum  Sheets,  Fans,  Signal  Generators, 
Starter  Generators,  (2)  Aluminum  Tanks, 
(1)  Carton  of  Parts  for  Repair/Overhaul  of 
Internal  Combustion  Engines  and  Miscel- 
laneous Aircraft  Parts. 

6.  Components,  Parts,  Accessories  and 
Attachments  for  Protective  Personnel  Equip- 
ment— $6,661. 

Included  were  (2.000)  Neck  Bands  for 
Soldiers  Helmets,  (6)  Sets  of  Parachute 
Kits  which  Included  (6)  Flying  Helmets, 
(6)  Back  Parachutes,  (6)  Chest  Parachutes 
and  (5)   Oxygen  Masks. 

6.  Components,  Parts,  Accessaries  and  At- 
tachments for  Military  Electronics— $18,745. 

Included  were  (16)  dlpole  antennas  ($706), 
Radio  Cases,  Cable  Assemblies.  Resistors, 
Navlgattonal  Aids  (height  Finders),  Electri- 
cal Wires,  Electrical  Power  Cables,  Special 
Purpose  Electrical  Cables,  Toggle  Switches, 
Electronics  Repair  Tools  (Screwdrivers, 
Pllen,  Sockets,  Wrenches),  Antenna  Elec- 
trical Connection  Receptacles,  Antenna 
Strain  Insulators,  Observation  Window  Hous- 
ings, and  (22)  Telephone  System  Intercom 
Control  Kits. 

7.  Components,  Parts.  Aoosasorias  and  At- 
tachments for  Sighting  and  Fire  Control 
Equipment — $6,376. 
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Included  were  (13)  Iir76F  telescopes  with 
spare  parts  for  same. 

The  total  dollar  value  of  Ifuoltlons  List 
articles  licensed  and  declared  as  loaded  on 
the  SUSDKRBANS  was  $096,613.  Of  this 
amount  $33,496  Is  Commercial  Sales  and 
$964,118  Is  Foreign  IfiUtary  Sales. 

The  breakdown  by  category  and  value  Is: 

rOBKXGM   MnjTAKT  BALXB 

CPA&A  •,  VeeseU —  $36,897 

CPA&A.  Tanks  &  MlUtary  Vehicles.  166.  742 

CPA&A.  Aircraft 766.897 

CPA&A,  MUltary  Electronics. 6.583 

Total 964.118 

COlfMXaCIAI.    SALKS 

CPA*A.  Artillery.- 4,300 

CPAAA.    Vehicles 2.936 

CPAJtA,  Aircraft- 1,180 

CPA4^,        Protective        Personnel 

Equipment 5,561 

CPA&A,  Military  Electronics 12,163 

CPAAA.    Sighting    &    Plre    Control 

Equipment 6.376 

Total 32,496 

*  Compmnents,  Parts,  Accessories  and  At- 
tachments. 

Jni-T    1,    1971. 

Stattmxnt  or  VS.  MnJTAKT  Sotpi-t  Polict 
roa   Pakistan 

In  1966  when  hostilities  broke  out  be- 
tween IndU  and  Pakistan,  the  UrUted  States 
placed  an  embargo  on  the  supply  of  all  mili- 
tary equipment  to  both  countries.  All  grant 
assistance  was  terminated  and  none  has  been 
resumed  except  for  modest  military  train- 
ing programs. 

In  1966  the  embargo  was  modified  to  per- 
mit the  sale  to  both  countries  of  non-lethal 
end-Items  such  as  communications,  medical 
and  transportation  eqiilpment. 

In  1967  the  policy  was  further  modified  to 
permit  the  sale  of  ammimltlon  and  spare 
parts  for  those  Items  of  military  equipment, 
such  as  aircraft  and  tanks,  provided  by  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  1966  Indo-Paklstan 
conflict.  A  one-time  exception  to  the  con- 
tinuing embargo  on  lethal  equipment  was 
announced  In  October,  1970.  This  authorized 
the  sale  to  Pakistan  of  300  armored  personnel 
carriers  and  about  20  aircraft. 

This  policy  on  military  supply  to  Pakistan 
has  been  based  on  the  Judgment  that  it  is 
desirable  for  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  supply  limited  quantities  of  military  Items 
to  Pakistan  to  enable  us  to  maintain  a  con- 
structive political  relationship.  We  have  also 
wanted  to  ensure  that  Pakistan  Is  not  com- 
pelled to  rely  exclusively  on  other  sources 
of  supply. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  purchases 
Munitions  List  Items  either  through  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  Program  or 
commercially  from  the  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor. Items  under  the  FMS  program  are 
purchased  either  from  stocks  which  are  un- 
der direct  Department  of  Defense  control  or 
from  the  Defense  Department's  commercial 
contractors.  All  equipment  either  obtained 
commercially  or  delivered  under  the  FMS 
Program  to  Pakistan  Government  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States  must  be  li- 
censed for  export  by  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  Munitions  Control  before  It  may  be 
exported. 

There  are  also  Items  which  are  common  to 
military  as  well  as  civilian  use  (such  as  cer- 
tain automobile  and  truck  spare  parts)  which 
are  not  on  the  Munitions  List,  but  which 
may  require  a  Department  of  Commerce 
lioense. 

In  light  of  the  outbreak  of  fighting  In  Bast 
Pakistan  on  March  25-36,  we  have  taken  cer- 
tain Interim  actions  with  regard  to  military 
supply  for  Pakistan.  While  no  formal  em- 
bargo was  imposed,  the  following  interim 
actions  were  taken  in  early  April: 
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(A)  A  bold  WM  put  on  deUvery  at  FBfB 
Items  from  Department  of  Defense  stocks;  no 
such  Items  have  been  released  to  Pakistan 
since  then. 

(B)  The  Department  of  State's  Office  of 
Munitions  Control  has  suspended  the  Issu- 
ance of  new  licenses  and  renewal  of  expired 
licenses  (valid  for  one  year)  for  items  on  the 
Munitions  List — for  either  FMS  or  commer- 
cial sales. 

(C)  We  have  held  In  abeyance  any  action 
on  the  one-time  exception  arms  supply  offer 
announced  last  October;  no  item  In  that 
offer  has  been  delivered  to  Pakistan  or  its 
agents,  and  nothing  is  scheduled  for  delivery. 

By  early  April,  when  these  interim  actions 
were  taken,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  or 
its  agents  had  obtained  legal  title  to,  and 
were  in  possession  of,  some  Items  still  physi- 
cally in  the  United  SUtes.  In  addition.  DOD 
commercial  contractors  under  the  FMS  pro- 
gram, and  other  conmierclal  suppliers,  con- 
tinued to  utilise  valid  licenses  issued  before 
the  actions  taken  in  early  April.  Some  of 
theee  Items,  legally  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan,  have  been  shipped  to 
Pakistan  from  U.S.  ports  and  it  is  likely  that 
additional  military  supplies,  under  valid 
licenses,  will  be  shipped  in  the  future. 

Our  overall  military  supply  policy  toward 
Pakistan  continues  under  close  review. 

DxPAKTiflCNT  or  Statx, 
WashiTttton.  D.C.,  Aug.  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Lex  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waattington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Mk.  Hamilton:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  24, 
1971,  regarding  recent  shipments  of  military 
equipment  to  Pakistan  and  requesting  an 
explanation  of  why  such  shipments  were  al- 
lowed to  occur,  in  apparent  violation  of  cur- 
rent official  policy. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  current  public 
interest  in  this  subject,  we  have  prepared  the 
enclosed  full  statement  of  our  military  sup- 
ply policy  for  Pakistan,  which  includes  an 
explanation  of  the  interim  actions  we  have 
taken  since  March  In  light  of  the  outbreak 
of  civil  strife  in  East  Pakistan.  It  also  ex- 
plains the  basis  under  which  limited  quanti- 
ties of  military  items,  mainly  spare  parts  for 
previously  supplied  U.S.  equipment  and  all 
licensed  for  export  prior  to  the  military  ac- 
tion in  Bast  Pakistan  last  March,  continue 
to  be  shipped.  We  are  aware  of  tova  Pakistani 
vessels  that  have  carried,  among  other  cargo, 
some  of  these  licensed  items.  It  Is  possible 
that  further  shipments  may  be  made  as  this 
dwindling  pipeline  is  drawn  down.  As  of  the 
middle  of  August,  the  total  value  of  valid 
licenses  will  have  declined  to  abont  $4  mil- 
lion, and  will  continue  to  decrease  during  the 
months  ahead  as  licenses  expire  and  are  not 
renewed.  To  put  this  policy  in  perspective  I 
also  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Department's  state- 
ment of  June  12,  1971,  setting  forth  the  main 
elements  of  our  overall  policy  toward  the  Bast 
Pakistan  situation. 

I  hppe  that  this  information  will  help  clari- 
fy for  you  our  present  military  supply  posture 
which,  as  you  will  note.  Is  under  continuing 
review. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Davxd  M.  Abshixz. 
A»9istant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Dkpabtmxnt  or  Statk  roa  the  Paxss 
(June  12,  1971.  No.  131] 
East  Pakistan  Rxuxr 

The  Department  of  State  announced  today 
that  three  U.S.  Air  Force  C-130  aircraft 
would  leave  Pope  Air  Force  Base  in  North 
Carolina  at  11:30  p.m..  June  12,  U-  Join  a 
fourth  aircraft  already  in  India,  to  carry  out 
an  airlift  of  East  Pakistani  refugees  from 
the  crowded  Indian  state  of  Trlpura. 

These  aircraft,  which   were  requested  by 
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the  Oovemment  at  India  througb  the  United 
Nations  High  Ootnmlsaloner  for  Refugees, 
wlU  carry  osie  mlUlon  doses  of  cholera  vac- 
cine produced  In  the  United  S>tates  to  help 
contain  the  serious  (diolera  outbreak  which 
has  occurred  acoong  refugees  In  eastern 
India. 

The  Depstftment  also  annotinced  that  the 
U.S.  has  agreed  to  provide  air  transport  lor 
up  to  300  tons  of  rehydration  fluid  and  other 
antlcholera  supplies  being  assembled  by  the 
World  Health  Organization  in  Geneva. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  has  agreed  to  provide 
to  the  Government  of  Japan,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  US  Air  Force  aircraft  for  trans- 
porting to  India  ten  Jeep  ambulances  which 
the  Japanese  Red  Croas  Is  donating  for  medi- 
cal work  among  the  refugees  In  eastern  In- 
dia. 

In  connection  with  these  announcements, 
Joseph  J.  Slsco,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Bast  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  ex- 
plained the  three  basic  elements  of  US  policy 
in  regard  to  the  situation  in  East  Pakistan. 
"The  first",  he  said,  "is  that  we  are  fully 
supporting  international  efforts  to  provide 
humanitarian  relief  assistance  to  the  peoples 
of  East  Pakistan  who  have  been  affected  by 
the  civil  strife.  We  are  also  providing  full 
support  to  the  International  efforts  to  pro- 
vide such  relief  assistance  to  the  refugees 
from  East  Pakistan  in  India.  Second,  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  the  situation  in 
Bast  Pakistan  and  eastern  India  could  esca- 
late dangerously,  we  have  counseled  restraint 
on  both  sides.  Third,  we  have  made  clear  our 
belief  that  normalcy  can  be  restored  in  East 
Pakistan  only  within  the  context  of  a  peace- 
f\il  political  accommodation." 

In  regard  to  the  last  point.  Slsco  explained 
that  a  political  accommodation  In  Elast  Paki- 
stan is  important  both  to  stem  the  flow  of 
refugees  and  to  create  conditions  in  Bast 
Pakistan  conducive  to  their  return.  In  this 
connection,  he  noted  the  current  visit  to 
Pakistan  and  India  of  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga 
Khan,  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  and  hoped  it  would  be  helpful 
in  seeking  resolution  of  the  refugee  problem. 

Summarizing  US  participation  in  interna- 
tional relief  efforts  in  East  Pakistan  and 
India,  Slsco  said  that  the  US  has  now  an- 
nounced contributions  of  $17.5  million  worth 
of  relief  assistance  for  East  Pakistani  refu- 
gees in  India. 

■nils  U.  S.  Relief  Program  is  being  coordi- 
nated by  an  inter-agency  committee  on  Pak- 
istani refugee  chaired  by  Frank  L.  Kellogg, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  who  de- 
parted for  Geneva  June  11  for  discussions, 
Kellogg  will  be  visiting  India  for  discussions 
with  relief  officials  there  and  for  an  on-the- 
spot  examination  of  the  problem. 

The  US  wUl  provide  food  for  1,250,000  ref- 
ugees and  provide  other  assistance,  such  as 
medical  supplies,  shelter,  and  transporta- 
tion. In  Pakistan,  the  US  has  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  to  request,  and  the 
United  Nations  to  coordinate,  a  prompt  and 
effective  international  relief  effort.  "We  have 
been  encouraged  by  reports  of  productive 
conversations  this  week  between  Pakistani 
officials  and  Mr.  Ismat  Klttanl,  the  Special 
Representative  of  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U  Thant,  and  indications  that  a  co- 
ordinated international  relief  operation  in 
East  Pakistan  is  being  organized."  Mr.  Slsco 
said. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  International 
effort,  the  US  this  week  has  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Pakistan  to 
provide  $1  million  in  grant  assistance  for 
the  charter  of  boats  with  crews  from  third 
countries  to  deliver  food  grains  and  other 
essential  relief  supplies  to  the  cyclone  af- 
fected areas  in  East  Pakistan  where  serious 
food  shortages  now  threaten.  Tlie  US  stands 
ready  promptly  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance in  water  transport,  food  and  other  sap- 
pUee  as  may  be  required  in  East  Pakistan. 
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AttoubtS,  1971. 
Mr.  Oatd  a.  AWHTHf, 

Assiatant  Secretary  for  Congrettional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Absku:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  38.  ooncemlng  U.S.  shipments 
of  military  equipment  to  Pakistan. 

Tour  letter  did  not  Include  an  explanation 
of  the  total  dollar  amount  of  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  In  the  "pipeline". 

Consequently,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  total  dollar  value  is  of  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Items  duly  licensed  tor  shipment  to 
Pakistan  prior  to  March  26,  1971,  which  were 
turned  over  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
or  its  agents  in  this  country,  and  which  have 
been  shipped  since  that  date  or  are  awaiting 
shipment. 

I  would  like  the  same  information  for 
items  purchased  commercially  and  on  the 
U.B.  Munitions  List. 

If  any  licenses  for  such  shipment  were 
issued  between  March  26,  and  the  date  in 
early  April  when  a  hold  was  placed  on  deliv- 
ery of  foreign  military  sales  items,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  value  of  those  shipments 
as  well. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  know  If  there  is 
any  legal  way  the  U.S.  can  halt  the  delivery 
of  licensed  shipments. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
matters. 

Sincerely, 

Lks  H.  Hamilton, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Dxpaktmkmt  or  Statk, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  13, 1971. 
Bon.  Lkk  H.  Hamilton, 
Hoiua  of  Representatives, 
Washini/ton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Hamilton:  I  have  for  reply  your 
letter  of  Avigust  3  in  which  you  request  fur- 
ther Information  concerning  military  equip- 
ment licensed  by  the  Department  of  State 
for  export  to  Pakistan. 

Your  flrst  request  concerns  the  value  of 
licensed  Foreign  Military  Sales  items  as  of 
March  25  that  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
Pakistan  Government  or  Its  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  were  In  the  pipeline 
(awaiting  shipment  or  shipped)  until  the 
present  time.  You  also  request  information 
for  the  same  types  of  items  purchased  com- 
mercially. 

In  providing  this  information,  time  and 
circumstances  play  an  important  part  in  the 
nature  of  actual  export  transactions.  Accord- 
ingly, the  data  should  be  read  In  conjunction 
with  the  explanation  which  follows: 

Pipeline  categories 
July  13: 

Foreign  military  sales $13,549,893 

Commercial    transactions 1,334,463 

Totals 14,884,356 

Aug\ist  4: 

Foreign  military  sales 7,395,490 

Commercial    transactions 1.328,462 

ToUl   8,723,952 

The  July  13  data  represent  the  results  of 
a  long  analysis  completed  as  of  that  date. 
Due  to  the  expiration  of  a  number  of  licenses 
since  July  13,  not  more  than  the  indicated 
$8.7  million  was  In  the  pipeline  as  of  Au- 
gust 4. 

This  figure  will  be  reduced  further  for  a 
total  of  $3,768,173  as  of  midnight.  Augsut  13. 
when  a  number  of  additional  licenses  will 
have  expired. 

I  should  emphasize  that  these  are  outside 
figures  of  what  may  be  exported  because  the 
Department  has  no  way  of  knowing  how 
much  material  can  reach  ports  of  embarka- 
tion before  licenses  expire. 

While  on  the  subject  of  actual  exports 
since  March  25  I  am  sorry  to  Inform  you 
that  the  $3.3  million  figure  given  to  you  In 
my  letter  of  July  29  was  In  error.  An  audit 
of  those  hurriedly-compiled  flgiires  has  sub- 
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sequently  revealed  clerical  error  InTdvlng 
shipping  documients.  The  conrect  figures  are 
aa  followa: 

Foreign  military  sales $3,663,788 

Commercial  transactions 180,819 

Total —  $2,  736,  557 

The  Department  Issued  two  export  licenses 
for  commercial  transactions  subsequent  to 
March  35  and  prior  to  its  formal  decision  to 
change  the  policy  on  exports  to  Pakistan. 
One  license  was  Issued  on  March  31  for  $7,460 
of  frequency  calibrators  for  use  with  meteor- 
ological equipment.  The  second  license  was 
Issued  on  April  6  for  $3,000  of  parts  and 
accessories  for  S3F  aircraft  piston  engines. 
Both  licenses  were  revoked  In  June,  but  the 
license  for  engine  parts  had  already  been 
used  and  the  articles  had  been  exported. 

The  Department  may  revoke  or  suspend 
licenses  in  accordance  with  Title  32  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  section  133.05 
(a).  With  the  exception  of  the  two  licenses 
mentioned  above,  however,  the  Department 
has  for  policy  reasons  determined  that  to 
revoke  the  balance  would  not  be  in  the 
United  States'  mterest. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshisx, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  DAvm  M.  Abshike, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC. 
Deak  Mk.  Abskixx:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  13  concerning  shipments  of 
military  equipment  to  Pakistan. 

I  am  unclear  from  your  response  as  to  the 
total  value  of  licensed  goods  shipped  since 
March  25,  1971.  I  am  speaking  of  Foreign 
Military  Sales  goods  and  Munitions  List 
items.  Receipt  of  this  figure  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

You  mentioned  "policy  reasons"  for  not  re- 
voking the  outstanding  export  licenses.  I 
wonder  If  you  could  enumerate  theee  for 
me. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  on  these 
matters. 

Sincerely, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Afember  of  Congress. 

Depaktmxnt  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  Sept.  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  Lex  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dkak  Mk.  £Umilton:  I  have  for  reply  your 
letter  of  August  36  In  which  you  request  fur- 
ther Information  related  to  my  letter  of 
August  13  concerning  dollar  export  figures 
for  military  equipment  shipped  to  Pakistan. 

As  explained  to  Mr.  Rasmussen  of  your 
office  on  the  telephone  on  September  1,  there 
Is  no  direct  correlation  between  the  "pipe- 
line" figtires  on  page  1  and  the  "exported" 
figiires  on  page  3  of  my  August  13  letter. 
Many  export  licenses  routinely  expire  before 
the  licensed  articles  are  expoted.  This  oc- 
curs m  some  cases  because  the  purchsser  of 
a  commodity  may  change  his  mind  about 
the  quantities  he  wants  delivered  after  he 
has  obtained  a  license;  in  other  cases  the 
suppliers  may  be  unable  to  deliver  the  or- 
dwed  commodities  to  a  port  before  license 
expiry.  Changes  In  purchase  orders  and 
contracts  are  not  unusual  after  a  license 
has  been  Issued,  often  requiring  applicants 
to  seek  new  licenses. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  emphMlnwl  tbat 
the  "pipeline"  data  represent  "outside" 
figures.  Thus,  whereas  the  total  pipeline  fig- 
ure on  August  4  was  calculated  at  $8.7 
million,  the  e]q>lratlon  of  certain  licenses 
and  the  moderate  use  of  still  valid  licenses 
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have  reduead   the  pipeline   figure  to   only 
$3JS7  mlUlon  as  of  August  18. 

Between  March  36  and  August  24,  1971, 
Mumtlons  List  arUclee  have  been  exported 
to  Pakistan  as  follows : 

Foreign  military  sales.. $3,336,414 

Commercial  transactions 447.609 

Total    $8,674,028 

With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I 
believe  you  wUl  find  the  policy  reasons  for 
not  revoking  licenses  contained  In  the  state- 
ments I  enclosed  vrlth  a  second  letter  I  sent 
to  you  on  August  13. 

If  I  can  be  at  further  assistance  on  this 
or  any  other  matter  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  M.  AasHiax, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


CANADIAN  PIPELINE  ALTERNATIVE 
SHOULD  BE  STUDIED 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  place  In  the  Congrxssional  Record 
a  copy  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line 
Research  Limited  Preliminary  Report, 
which  is  dated  June  1970. 

This  33  page  report  concludes  that  a 
Canadian  pipeline  to  the  Midwest  could 
be  constructed  for  less  than  the  Alaska 
pipeline  transportation  system  and  also 
that  the  operating  costs  of  the  Canadian 
pipeline  would  be  about  the  same  or  less 
than  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  its 
tanker  transportation.  Canadian  Bechtel 
Limited  was  commissioned  to  do  the 
study- 

The  study  states  that  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  Canadian  line  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
to  Chicago  would  cost  less  than  $2  bil- 
liwi  Most  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
Alaska  route,  including  sea  transporta- 
tion, have  been  between  $3  and  $4  billion. 

This  report  also  means  that  the  op- 
erating costs  of  the  Canadian  pipeline 
could  be  up  to  50-percent  cheaper  than 
the  Alaska  transportation  system.  This 
would  allow  oil  to  be  piped  to  Chicago 
via  the  Canadian  pipeline  at  about  the 
same  cost  that  oil  could  be  shipped  to  the 
west  coast  via  the  Alaska  route.  Since  oil 
presently  sells  for  65  cents  more  in  the 
Midwest  than  on  the  west  coast,  this 
would  mean  that  the  State  of  Alaska's 
profit  would  be  $95  million  more  per  year 
if  the  Canadian  pipeline  is  built  and  car- 
ries the  expected  2  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  This  Is  so  because  Alaska's  20- 
percent  royalties  on  all  North  Slope  oil 
are  based  on  the  price  that  the  oil  is 
sold  for  at  market  minus  transportation 
costs.  Thus,  with  the  same  transporta- 
tion cost,  oil  In  Chicago  would  sell  for  at 
least  65  cents  more  per  barrel  than 
would  oil  on  the  west  coast.  At  20-percent 
royalties,  this  would  net  13  cents  per 
barrel  more  for  the  State  of  Alaska.  That 
multiplied  by  730  million  barrels  an- 
nually would  net  $96  million  more  for 
the  State  of  Alaska  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  simply  put,  this  study 
provided  strong  evidence  that  the  Ca- 


nadlan  plptilne  would  be  superior  to  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  both  enTtronmen- 
teUy  and  eccDomicaUy.  The  cost  of  cod- 
structing  a  Canadian  pipeline  would  be 
aroimd  $2  billion,  not  the  $5  billion  that 
many  oCDcials  of  Alyetdca — ^the  Alaska 
pipeline  company — have  been  estimating. 
As  it  turns  out,  the  $5  billion  figure  that 
they  have  been  throwing  around  for  so 
long  is  a  gross  overstatement,  not  un- 
typical of  Alyeska's  past  statements. 

As  you  know,  the  Interior  Department 
is  expected  to  issue  Its  enviromnental  im- 
pact statement  on  the  proposed  Alaska 
pipeline,  as  required  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1989,  prob- 
ably within  the  next  month.  In  the  past, 
I  have  argued  that  a  Canadian  pipeline 
alternative  should  be  fully  evaluated  be- 
fore any  permits  are  granted  to  build  the 
proposed  Alska  pipeline.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  a  Canadian  pipeline  would  be  eco- 
logically superior  to  the  Alaska  line  pri- 
marily because  the  Canadian  pipeline 
would  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  rup- 
ture due  to- earthquakes  and  because  It 
would  not  require  the  use  of  tankers  as 
would  the  Alaska  route.  A  Canadian  pipe- 
line would,  I  believe,  make  more  eco- 
nomic sense  because  it  would  bring  oil 
into  the  Midwest  and  East  where  the 
price  of  oil  Is  higher  and  where  its  short- 
age Is  much  greater  than  on  the  west 
coast,  where  much  or  all  of  the  oil  from 
the  Alaska  pipeline  would  go. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  likely  that 
the  Interior  Department  wlU  not  include 
a  complete  and  Independent  evaluation 
of  the  Canadian  pipeline  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Alaska  pipeline  in  its  environ- 
mental impact  statement.  This  appears 
to  be  the  case  because,  after  having 
promised  that  the  Interior  would  study 
the  Canadian  pipeline  alternative,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Rogers  Mm-ton, 
then  changed  his  mind  and  simply  asked 
the  North  Slcqse  oil  companies  to  con- 
fer with  the  Canadian  Oovemment  about 
the  possibility  of  constructing  such  a  line. 
It  is  clear  that  this  hardly  is  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Independently  studying  and  nego- 
tiating over  the  possibilities  of  building 
the  Canadian  line.  The  decision  by  Mr. 
Morton  not  to  have  Interior  indepoid- 
ently  study  the  Canadian  pipeline  was  a 
very  unfortunate  one,  and  I  believe,  a 
sign  of  t>ad  faith — especially  in  light  of 
the  mounting  evidence  that  a  Canadian 
pipeline  would  be  superior  to  the  Alaska 
pipeline  in  virtually  every  respect. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  the  Interior 
Department  could  consider  granting  per- 
mits for  the  cozutruction  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline  before  a  thorough  study  has 
been  completed  on  the  Canadian  pipe- 
line. But  it  does  appear  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  they  are  going  to  do.  If  this 
is  the  case,  and  the  Canadian  alterna- 
tive is  not  fully  discussed  in  the  final 
environmental  impact  statement,  it  will 
be,  in  my  opinion,  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  and  the  courts  will  not  allow  the 
pipeline  to  be  built. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Seaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  c(H>y  of  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  Report  on  the  Cana- 
dlan  pipeline.  No  report  that  I  have  seen, 
written  before  or  after  this  report  was 
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written  in  June  1870,  8y»t«matlcally  dis- 
putes the  figvrcB  «antatncd  in  this  re- 
port that  a  Canadian  pipeline  would  be 
less  expensive  to  build  and  operate  than 
wotild  the  trans-Alaska  t^pellne  trans- 
portation system. 

I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
interested  not  only  in  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line issue  but  in  our  country's  energy 
policies  to  read  this  important  report, 
TK^ch  follows : 
Mackznzox    Vaixxt    Fifx    Link    Rkctakth 

Liicrrxo,  Puxuokaxt  Rxpokt.  Jtrm  1970 

One  of  th«  most  proapectlve  regions  for 
new  suppllQB  of  oil  In  Nortb  America  U  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  oontlnent.  The 
m»Jor  discovery  on  the  North  Slope  of  AlaskA 
and  the  promising  prospects  of  the  Macken- 
zie Delta  and  the  Arctic  Islands  indicate  pros- 
pects for  oU  acc\unulatlons  capable  of  an 
eventual  production  potential  of  several  mll- 
Uon  tMrrels  per  day. 

Alternate  methods  of  transporting  this  oil 
to  market  are  as  foUo  ws : 

1.  Tankers  through  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. 

3.  A  pipte  line  across  Alaska  and  tankers  to 
markets  in  the  United  States.  This  line  has 
already  been  announced  (Trans  Alaska  Pipe- 
line System)  and  the  present  Prudhoe  Bay 
producers  are  committed  to  it.  In  order  to 
serve  the  Eastern  markets  in  this  alternative, 
additional  pipe  line  facilities  would  have  to 
be  constructed  from  the  U.S.  West  Coast  to 
the  central  United  States. 

3.  A  pipe  Une  up  the  Mackenzie  River  Val- 
ley to  Edmonton  and  from  there  directly  to 
Chicago  and  ultimately  to  East  Coast  mar- 
kets. In  this  alternative,  a  second  Une  could 
also  be  constructed  from  Edmonton  to  the 
West  Coast. 

Recognizing  that  any  oil  pipe  line  out  of 
the  Arctic  would  require  an  unusually  long 
planning  period  because  of  problems  hitherto 
not  faced  by  the  pipe  line  industry,  Macken- 
zie Valley  Pipe  Line  Research  Limited  was 
formed  under  the  Caiuula  Corporations  Act 
by  Letters  Patent  dated  June  a,  1969.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  conduct  research  to  permit  evalua- 
tion of  a  practical  and  economic  method  of 
constructing  and  operating  suitable  pipe  line 
facilities  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  to 
Edmonton. 

Present  shareholders  are  as  follows: 

Atlantic  Richfield  Canada  Ltd. 

BP  Oil  Umited 

Cities  Service-Canada,  Inc. 

Elf  Oil  Exploration  and  Production  Can- 
ada Ltd. 

Oulf  Oil  Canada  Limited 

Hudson's  Bay  Oil  and  Qas  Company 
Limited 

Imperial  Oil  Limited 

Interprovlnclal  Pipe  Line  Company 

Mobil  Oil  Canada,  Ltd. 

SheU  Canada  Limited 

Standard  OU  Company  of  British  Coliun- 
bla  Umited 

Texaco  Exploration  Company 

Trans  Mountain  OU  Pipe  Line  Company 

ValvoUne  OU  Company  of  Canada  Limited 

In  addition.  TransCanada  Pipe  Lines  Lim- 
ited is  participating  in  the  technical  studies, 
but  by  arrangement  Is  not  a  shareholder. 
Shareholders  have  certain  continuing  rights 
if  and  when  the  line  is  constructod. 

The  North  Amerloan  market  and  reserve 
situation  for  natuxul  gas  la  similar  to  that  for 
oil.  Aooordlngly,  it  follows  ttxMX  means  wlU 
have  to  be  found  to  transport  the  natural  gas 
tb«t  WlU  be  produced  in  conjunction  with 
the  oil — smd  Independently  of  the  oU — to 
market.  In  view  of  the  common  problems  In 
pipe  line  traneportaUon  out  of  the  Arctic,  it 
ta  desirable  that  both  an  oU  line  and  a  gas 
line  be  considered  at  the  same  time.  Econ- 
omies could  be  derived  In  many  ways  sueb 
as  mutual  use  aC  right-of-way,  sharing  of 
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malnfnance  and  communication  facilities 
and  avaUabllity  at  fuel  suppUw.  WbUe  tbepa 
faoton  are  all  under  ssrlous  coqsideraOoi], 
this  report  will  deal  basically  with  the  trans- 
portation of  oU. 

Preliminary  studies  by  several  onmpanles 
have  suggested  that  a  pipe  Une  through 
Canada  to  oeutral  N<»tb  American  markets 
oofuld  have  an  economic  advantage  over  the 
other  distribution  alternates  to  this  q>eclfU: 
market.  In  addition,  such  a  line  would  tra- 
verse an  area  potentially  rich  In  oil  and  gas 
reservea  and  would  Interconnect  with  existing 
crude  oU  pipe  line  networks  serving  current 
Canadian  and  U.S.  markets.  The  Mackenzie 
Valley  pipe  line  reasearch  effort  has,  there- 
fore, been  concentrated  on  this  pipe  line 
route. 

Oanadian  Bechtel  Liraited  was  commls- 
sloned  to  undertake  the  necessary  study.  In 
view  of  the  Insuffldect  knowledge  to  the  ef- 
fects of  construction  and  operation  of  pipe 
lines  on  permafrost  terrain,  a  test  loop  was 
oonsrtructed  at  a  site  near  Inuvik,  N.W.T. 
which  was  known  to  have  high  ioe  content 
type  oif  permaf roat;  and  oil  la  being  circulated 
through  It  at  temperatures  up  to  160*  F.  This 
loop  consists  of  two  1,000- foot  sections  of  48- 
Inch  diameter  pipe.  One  thousand  feet  has 
been  ooostructed  on  pUes  above  ground  and 
1,000  feet  has  been  laid  In  a  gravel  berm  on 
top  of  the  t\mdra. 

The  research  also  included  aerial  surveys, 
oil  analyses,  evaluation  of  logistics  of  con- 
struction and  operation,  effect  of  construc- 
tion on  soil  and  wildlife,  operation  and  main- 
tenance procedures,  ecological  studies,  and 
precautions  necessary  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. These  investigations,  together  with 
o^er  related  factors,  were  Inoorporated  in  a 
study  to  assess  the  eoooomlc  merite  and  feasl- 
bUlty  of  the  project. 

Indications  to  date  confirm  the  feasibility 
of  construction  and  safe  operation  of  a  48- 
Inch  diameter  system  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
Edmonton,  a  distance  of  approximately  1,700 
miles.  The  Une  could  Ukely  be  constructed  in 
two  yean  at  a  coet  of  11.6  bilUon.  For  a  good 
portion  of  the  route  north  from  Edmonton, 
pipe  Une  construction  would  be  reasonably 
conventional  and  similar  to  that  with  wtilch 
pipe  Une  contractors  have  had  considerable 
experience.  The  most  difficult  terrain  is  en- 
oountered  In  the  more  northerly  sections. 
WhUe  estimates  of  probable  costs  have  been 
made.  It  is  recognized  that  additional  data 
from  the  Inuvik  test  sectlcm  and  extensive 
further  research  wUl  be  required  to  provide 
the  necessary  confidence  in  construction 
techniques  atul  estimates.  Oonsequently.  this 
report  Is  strictly  preliminary. 

The  route  selected  by  Bechtel  calls  for  the 
pipe  line  to  be  constructed  through  the 
Brooks  Range  in  Alaska.  This  route  mini- 
mizes the  detrimental  permafrost  to  be 
crossed,  and  avoids  the  Arctic  WUdllfe  Range 
In  the  northeast  corner  of  Alaska,  but  it 
has  its  disadvantages.  An  alternative  route 
close  to  the  Beaufort  Sea  shoreline,  or  pos- 
sibly offshore,  is  therefore  being  investigated. 

In  order  to  extend  the  study  to  permit 
evaluation  of  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
the  major  markets,  Interprovlnclal  and  Trans 
Mountain  pipe  line  companies  have  made 
comparable  evaluations  of  the  costs  of  con- 
structior  and  tariffs  between  Edmonton  and 
the  central  U.S.  and  Pacific  Coast  market 
places.  The  total  capital  cost  and  tariff,  Prud- 
hoe Bay  to  Chicago  and  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the 
Puget  Sound  area  via  Edmonton,  are  sum- 
marized on  Tables  7  and  10.  The  tariffs  shown 
are  for  comparable  purposes'only  and  should 
not  be  considered  absolute,  since  changes  to 
any  of  the  basic  assumptions  could  appre- 
ciably change  the  tariffs. 

Mackenzie  Valley  is  extending  its  research 
program  In  order  to  ensure  the  practicability 
of  construction  of  a  pipe  line  system  out  of 
the  Arctic.  There  is  concern,  however,  that 
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deaplta  favourable  results  from  the  research 
project,  restraints  could  be  Imposed  which 
would  prevent  the  ultimate  consummation 
of  such  an  undertaking. 

One  area  of  oonoem  la  that  unfavorable 
attitudes  could  devalop  beoauae  of  potential 
disturbances  to  the  ecology.  Such  attitudes 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  oil  industry  would 
not  consider  the  construction  of  any  pipe 
Une  which  could  not  be  built  safely  with 
a  mlnlmxun  affect  on  the  environment.  It  Is 
recognised  that  there  ate  stUl  problems  for 
which  a  satisfactory  solution  has  not  been 
determined.  Further  research  la  planned  to 
resolve  the  outstanding  problems. 

Another  area  of  concern  Is  with  flnaocl- 
bility.  Because  a  substantial  portion  of  any 
pipe  line  constructed  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  would  be  located  in  UJB.  territory, 
a  United  States  company  as  well  as  a  Ca- 
nadian company  Is  contemplated.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  conceive  of  Canadian  sources 
supplying  the  91.6  to  %2  bUllon  or  more 
that  would  be  required.  It  wiU  be  necessary 
therefore  to  seek  outside  capital.  Regard- 
less of  source,  it  is  incumbent  that  no  un- 
necessary uncertainties  be  Introduced  that 
would  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  financial 
community. 

The  moat  practical  way  of  financing  a  proj- 
ect of  this  magnitude  would  be  by  means  of 
long  term  debt  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. In  order  to  raise  thU  type  of  capital 
some  form  of  throvkghput  or  deficiency  agree- 
ments, guaranteeing  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal payments,  would  be  required.  In  aU 
probabUity.  before  these  commitments 
would  be  forthcoming,  a  clear  undertaking 
or  agreement  would  have  to  be  reached  by 
both  governments  covering  crude  oU  move- 
ments between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Depending  on  these  considerations  and 
the  financial  ratings  of  the  companies  in- 
volved, present  indications  are  that  possibly 
as  high  as  80%  of  the  required  capital  could 
be  raised  in  the  form  of  long  term  debt. 
This  would  stUl  leave  at  least  9300  mUlion 
to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  equity  for  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  project  alone. 

In  view  of  the  many  novel  features  of  the 
project,  an  early  start  on  financing  would  be 
necessary.  A  high  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween industry,  government,  and  financial 
institutions  would  be  required. 

In  svimmary,  while  this  report  is  prelimi- 
nary, it  is  felt  that  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
project  offers  economic  and  strategic  advan- 
tages which  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Such  a  sys- 
tem could: 

1.  Offer  the  lowest  cost  transportation  of 
Arctic  crude  oU  to  potential  markets. 

2.  Provide  an  overland  corridor  suitable 
for  movements  of  other  energy  resources. 

3.  Develop  Interest  In  and  provide  access 
to  unexplored  prospective  land  areas  adja- 
cent to  the  route  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
system. 

UACKENZIS    VALLEY    PIPE    LINE   RESEARCH 

LiMrrED:  rNTRODUcrioN 
In  mld-1969  a  consulting  firm.  Ctmadlan 
Bechtel  Limited,  was  retained  to  investigate 
the  technical  and  economic  fessiblllty  of  a 
crude  oil  pipe  line  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Ed- 
monton. In  order  to  continue  this  research, 
Industry  task  groups  are  being  formed  to 
supervise  concurrent  programs  that  wUl  be 
contracted  to  sp>ecialists  in  their  various 
fields. 

Research  expenditures  to  May  31,  1970 
have  amounted  to  $2,177,000  of  an  authorized 
budget  of  92,340.000.  An  additional  $1,680,000 
has  been  budgeted  for  continuing  research 
Into  1971.  There  is  a  possibiUty  that  fur- 
ther research,  which  could  cost  up  to  $2,- 
000,000  may  be  required,  depending  upon  the 
results  Of  the  1970-1971  program. 

In  order  to  evaluate  technical  feasibility, 
estimate  costs,  and  develop  economics,  con- 
siderable work  is  required  to  determme  the 
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beat  method  of  designing  and  constructing 
the  pipe  line  and  related  faciUtles.  Informa- 
tion on  the  geology,  surface  terrain,  soil  com- 
position, and  groxmd  Ioe  content  of  the 
permafrost  areas  along  the  proposed  route 
Is  neceeaary  in  order  to  assure  structural  in- 
tegrity of  the  system  and  to  develop  tech- 
niques which  wUl  allow  operation  of  a  vrarm 
oil  pipe  line  without  adversely  affecting  the 
ecology. 

The  severe  weather  conditions  encoun- 
tered In  the  northern  areas  require  the  de- 
velopment of  special  techniques  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  line,  and 
special  designs  for  many  of  the  facilities. 
Items  which  reqiUre  further  investigation  in- 
clude protection  of  wUdlife  and  preservation 
of  the  environment,  surface  restoration,  heat 
conduction  in  gravel  and  frozen  soils,  com- 
parison of  various  insulating  materials,  pipe 
line  anchor  design,  ct  cetera. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  unknowns  and 
develop  the  required  knowledge,  the  foUow- 
Ing  three-part  program  was  Instituted: 

1.  Technical  Investigation. 

2.  Field  Test  InstaUation. 

3.  Elconomic  Evaluation. 

TBCHNICAI.  XNTX8TIGATION 

After  preliminary  studies  of  the  foUowlng 
items,  It  Is  concluded  that  solutions  to  aU 
of  the  problems  inherent  In  northern  pipe- 
lining are  technically  feasible. 

1 .  Crude  oil  characteristics. 

2.  Pipe  line  hydraulics  and  thermo- 
dynamics. 

3.  Pipe  line  start-up  and  shut-down. 

4.  Pipe  line  control  under  low  temperature 
conditions. 

5.  Pipe  stresses. 

6.  Hydrology  of  streams  and  rivers. 

7.  Soil  mechanics. 

8.  Performance  of  materials  under  low 
temperature  operation. 

9.  Protection  of  personnel  and  equipment 
under  Arctic  conditions. 

10.  Construction  methods  In  the  Arctic  en- 
vironment. 

11.  Maintenance  of  equipment  in  the  Arc- 
tic environment. 

12.  Foundation  design  in  regions  of  con- 
tinuous and  intermittent  permafrost. 

The  research  to  date  has  indicated  certain 
definitive  problem  areas  which  will  be  in- 
vestigated in  depth. 

PIPE    Ln7K   HOTTTX 

A  prc^>o8ed  pipe  Une  route  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  Edmonton,  shown  in  Figure  1,  is  i^- 
proxlmately  1,700  miles  in  length.  The  en- 
visaged connecting  carrier  systems  for  trans- 
porting the  crude  oil  to  market  areas  are 
Interprovlnclal  Pipe  Line  Company  and  Trans 
Mountain  OU  Pipe  Line  Company.  Their 
proposed  routes  are  shown  in  Figures  2  and  3. 

The  proposed  Mackenzie  Valley  pipe  line 
route  travels  south-east  from  the  F^dhoe 
Bay  tank  farm  across  the  Arctic  Slope  to 
the  Canning  River,  follows  the  Canning 
River  Valley  into  the  Brooks  Range  to  the 
Continental  Divide,  then  continues  in  a  more 
easterly  direction  to  the  Yukon,  skirting  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range  in  Alaska.  Proceeding  east,  the  route 
traverses  the  plateau  of  the  Porcupine  River 
and  crosses  the  Richardson  Mountains  to 
Fort  McPherson.  From  Port  McPherson  the 
pipe  line  route  turns  southward,  crossing  the 
Peel  Plateau,  to  the  Mackenzie  River.  Cross- 
ing the  Mackenzie  River  at  the  Sans  Sault 
Rapids,  the  route  continues  along  the  east 
side  of  the  river  to  Fort  Simpson.  After  cross- 
ing the  Mackenzie  River  at  Fort  Simpson, 
the  line  continues  in  a  south-eaateriy  direc- 
tion to  the  north-west  comer  of  Alberta,  then 
directly  to  Edmonton,  pfisslng  on  the  east 
side  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 

Areas  of  hl^  water  content  permafrost  ar« 
encountered  along  the  Arctic  Slope  of  Alaska. 
Through  the  Yukon  and  Brooks  Range  the 
route  is  generaUy  In  rocks,  non-detrimental 
permafrost  and  intermontane  terrain.  The 
level  section  of  route  through  the  Peel  Pla- 
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teau  has  a  heavy  organic  cover  undertald  by 
permafrost.  The  route  south  to  the  border 
between  the  Northwest  Territorisa  and  Al- 
berta is  in  discontinuous  permafrost.  Flat, 
poorly  drained  areas  vTlth  portions  of  sUgbtly 
rolling  terrain  are  encountered.  Most  of  the 
route  from  the  Alberta  border  to  Bdmonton 
has  a  water  table  at  or  near  the  surface. 

A  detained  evaluation  of  the  surface  and 
subsurface  soil  conditions  has  been  con- 
ducted along  the  proposed  route  with  the 
exception  of  the  northernmost  400  mUes. 
Before  flnallrtng  the  specific  details  of  the 
route,  all  soU  conditions  wUl  be  checked  to 
ensure  construction  methods  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  terrain.  A  further  invea- 
tlgatlon  of  surface  and  subsurface  soU  con- 
ditions wUl  be  conducted  over  the  next  year. 
It  la  hoped  that  a  correlation  between  pho- 
togrammetry  and  soU  sampling  can  be  esUb- 
Ushed.  Particular  attention  wiU  be  given 
to  the  sections  of  the  route  through  the 
Brooks  Range  and  the  Peel  Plateau.  Ooaatal 
routes  along  the  North  Slope  will  be  studied 
as  alternatives. 

roaxcAsTS  TiiaotrcHPTrrs 

The  forecast  throughputs  used  for  the 
design  and  economics  in  this  study  are  thooe 
being  used  by  the  various  industry  study 
groups.  They  are  as  foUows: 

ThToughpuU 

(Barrelt 

Year:  per  day) 

1 600,000 

2. - 800,000 

5 1,000.000 

4 1,100,000 

6 1.300,000 

6 - 1,800.000 

7       1,400,000 

8^0 1.  600.000 

KAIN   Lime  DXSIGIT 

The  pipe  line  design  calls  for  48-lnch  di- 
ameter, API-6LX-60  pipe  with  a  waU  thick- 
ness of  0.438  Inches.  Design  is  based  on  a  96% 
throughput  to  capacity  ratio  during  the  criti- 
cal VFlnter  months.  Hydraulic  gradients  are 
based  on  a  crude  with  a  gravity  of  27.7"  API 
and  with  varying  viscosities,  due  to  the  ther- 
mal gradient  along  the  line.  OU  will  enter  the 
line  at  about  160»F.  An  overaU  design  vis- 
cosity of  220  SUB  at  48»  P.  provides  a  reason- 
able approximation  of  the  changing  condi- 
tions. 

In  order  to  handle  initial  throughputs  of 
600,000  barrels  per  day,  8  pump  stations  wUl 
be  required.  When  the  line  is  lUtimately 
pumping  at  a  capacity  of  1,600,000  barreU 
per  day,  23  stations  vr\ll  be  required.  Aircraft 
Jet-type  gas  generators  with  turbine  drives 
rated  at  12,600  horsepower  are  con- 
sidered as  the  prime  movers  for  ail  stations. 
A  spare  pumping  unit  wlU  be  Installed  at 
each  of  the  initial  pump  stations.  This  unit 
wUl  be  required  for  the  ultimate  operation. 

Tankage  volume  considered  for  Prudhoe 
Bay  amounts  to  900,000  barrels  initially  and 
increases  to  1,500,000  barrels  for  the  maxi- 
mum throughput.  Tankage  at  Edmonton  is 
assumed  to  be  supplied  by  others. 

The  final  selection  of  a  specific  method  of 
main  line  installation  must  avrait  completion 
of  the  test  loop  operation  and  other  investi- 
gations. Several  installation  concepts  for  the 
Arctic  Slope  area  are  \inder  investigation  at 
the  Inuvik  test  loop.  Some  of  these  are  shovm 
in  Figure  4. 

Five  manned  and  nine  unmanned  mainte- 
nance bases  wiU  be  located  along  the  pipe  line 
route.  These  bases  wUl  be  suppUed  with 
heavy  construction  equipment  and  fuel 
caches.  The  relatively  high  nvmiber  of  main- 
tenance bases  is  considered  necessary  for  a 
thorough  and  responsive  maintenance 
program. 

Major  system  facUiUse  are  presented  in 
Figure  5. 

nZLO   TEST    INSTALLATION 

The  test  section  which  consists  of  roughly 
2.000  feet  of  48-lnch  diameter  steel  pipe  is 
located  at  Inuvik  and  has  been  under  con* 
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tlnuoUB  operation  with  heated  oil  since 
Febmary  1970.  It  Is  planned  to  extend  oper- 
ation or  the  line  Into  1B71. 

The  objective  of  this  eiq>erlmental  field 
test  Installation  Is  to  evaluate  methods  of 
northern  construction  and  to  obtain  design 
criteria  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  pipe  line  across  a  region  of  permafrost. 
Several  types  of  construction  are  under  test 
and  the  effects  on  both  the  pipe  line  and  the 
environment  are  being  monitored.  The  ther- 
mal performance  of  several  forms  of  Insula- 
tion as  well  as  non-Insulated  pipe  are  being 
tested  In  the  loop.  Coollng-off  factors,  during 
shut-down,  which  will  affect  normal  opera- 
tion of  a  pipe  line  are  also  being  evaluated. 
Exi>erlence  gained  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  test  loop  will  provide  a  basis 
for  design,  route  selection,  and  protection 
of  the  environment  along  the  route  that  the 
pipe  line  traverses. 

The  terrain  in  the  test  site  area  at  Inuvlk 
Is  mantled  with  approximately  one  foot  of 
moss  lichen  and  other  organlcs.  There  Is  a 
layer  of  light  brown  silt  beneath  the  organic 
material  which  rests  on  a  sllty  gravel  base. 
This  Bllt  Is  characterized  by  Ice  lens  crystals 
and  has  an  ice  content  of  70  to  OS  percent  by 
volmne.  Soil  samples  taken  confirm  that 
these  conditions  are  representative  of  the 
detrimental  permafrost  sections  that  will 
oe  encountered  along  the  route. 

Although  valuable  Information  on  trans- 
porting heavy  equipment  and  materials 
down  the  Mackenzie  River  to  the  job  site 
and  on  construction  of  the  test  section  in 
the  Arctic  environment  has  been  obtained, 
analysis  and  evaliutlon  of  operational  data 
Is  required  before  significant  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  this  experiment. 

ECONOMIC    EVALUATION 

The  economic  evaluation  Includes  the 
preparation  of  order-of-magnltude  estimates 
of  capital,  operating,  and  unit  transporta- 
tion costs  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a 
Mackenzie  Valley  project  Is  economically 
feasible.  Sensitivity  tests  also  serve  to 
iSentlfy  those  areas  of  technology  which 
have  a  significant  effect  on  project  vlablllly 
and  thus  require  further  Investigation. 

The  foregoing  pipe  line  design  and  sub- 
sequent economics  presented  are  based  on  a 
throughput  forecast  that  Is  common  to  all 
of  the  Industry  studies,  thus  easily  compared 
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tariff  schedules  are  provided.  Further  In- 
vestigation Is  necessary,  however,  to  estab- 
lish an  optimum  design  with  respect  to 
station  spacing.  The  ultimate  design  would 
be  strongly  Influenced  by  the  discovery  of 
substantial  oil  reserves  in  the  Canadian 
Arctic. 

Tables  1  and  3  sximmarlze  the  Investment 
and  operating  costs  over  a  30-year  period 
and  are  based  on  1970  costs.  All  costs  are  In 
Canadian  dollars  except  those  presented  sep- 
arately for  Alaska,  which  are  in  V£.  dollars. 
Conversion  is  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  Canadian 
equals  $0.93  U.S. 

The  criteria  used  for  economic  calcula- 
tions are  outlined  on  Table  3  and  are  the 
same  criteria  used  for  comparative  studies 
throughout   the   Industry. 

D.CJ.  T«ANBPORTATION   COSTS 

Constant  tariff  transportation  costs  have 
been  developed  for  after  tax  discounted  cash 
flow  (DCF)  rates  of  return  of  8,  10,  and  12 
percent  on  total  Investment.  These  tariffs, 
based  on  the  estimated  capital  and  oper- 
ating costs  and  the  specified  rate  of  through- 
put growth  are  calculated  for  100  percent 
equity  with  a  30-year  project  life  and  no 
allowance  for  salvage  value.  These  unit 
charges  provide  an  amortization  of  capital 
at  the  specified  rates  of  return  and  all  di- 
rect operating  charges,  including  operating 
labour,  system  maintenance,  power,  fuel,  and 
contracted  services,  as  well  as  ad  valorem 
and  income  taxes. 

The  discounted  cash  flow  total  transpor- 
tation costs,  in  Canadian  currency,  are  as 
follows: 

D.CJ".  tranaportation  costs 
(Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton) 

Tariffs 
(cents 
per 
Rate  of  return:  barrel) 

8  percent  51 

10  percent 62 

12  percent 73 

I.C.C.  TAHirrs 
For  comparative  purposes,  transportation 
costs  which  reflect  declining  tariffs  over  a 
30-year  period  based  on  a  seven  percent 
return  on  rate  base  have  also  been  calcu- 
lated. The  rate  base  used  was  derived  from 
a  projection  of  a  United  States  interstate 
Commerce  Commission  valuation.  The  total 
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system  tariffs,  based  on  a  30/20  debt/equity 
ratio,  are  shown,  by  year.  In  Table  4.  Financ- 
ing is  at  an  Interest  rate  of  nine  percent  per 
annum  on  the  outstanding  balance.  Princi- 
pal rejMyments  are  baaed  on  a  5-year  mora- 
torium with  full  debt  amortization  occurring 
evenly  over  the  ensuing  26  years. 

In  the  development  of  transportation  eco- 
nomics, U,8.  tax  depredation  Is  based  on  a 
33-year  life  and  the  "sum  of  the  years  digits" 
method  of  calculation.  Canadian  tax  depreci- 
ation Is  on  the  following  capital  coat  allow- 
ance rates: 

CANADIAN  CAPITAL  COBT  AIXOWANCB 

Pipe  line,  6  percent  per  annum. 

Stations,  20  percent  per  annum. 

Storage,  10  percent  per  annum. 

Income  tax  rates  used  are  61  percent  on 
taxable  income  In  Canada  and  48  percent 
federal,  plus  9.4  percent  state  on  taxable  In- 
come In  Alaska.  This  results  in  a  composite 
U.S.  income  tax  rate  of  64  percent.  Book 
depreciation  for  the  I.C.C.  tariffs  is  2.86  per- 
cent per  anntim. 

MACKENZIE  VALLEY  PIPELINE  RESEARCH  LIMITED - 
PRELIMINARY  REPORT.  48-INCH  PRUDHOE  BAY-EDMON- 
TON PIPELINE-INVESTMENT  SUMMARY 

Cjpitil  costs  (thousands) 


Altski 

Canada. 

ToUl, 

United 

Cana- 

Cana- 

Statn 

dian 

dian 

dollars 

dolars 

doSan 

S2.aoo 

423.000 
S6OI0O0 


INITIAL  600  MBD  SYSTEM 

Pipalinc: 

Lands  and  R.O.W {300  11,700 

Malafials 93.200  322,300 

Installation 251,900  288,000 

Total  pipaliae 345,400  612,000 

Pumpstations 14,800  41,000 

Tank  farm,  mttai  stations, 

communications,  and  othor 

plant ...    13,900  9,000 

ToUl  direct  cost 374,100  662,000 

Indirect  costs  and  contingency..    96,000  180.000 

Total  initial  capital  cost  .  470, 100  842. 000 
ULTIMATE  1,500  MBD  SYSTEM 

Future  additions 27,900  107,000 

ToUl  ultimate  system. . .  498, 000  949, 000 


965.000 
57.000 


24.000 


1,066,000 
284,000 

1,350,00 


137.000 


1.487,000 


MACKENZIE  VALLEY  PIPE  LINE  RESEARCH  LIMITED-PRELIMINARY  REPORT,  48-INCH  PRUDHOE  BAY-EDMONTON  PIPELINE-OPERATING  COST  SUMMARY 

|ln  thousands  of  Canadian  M\»n\ 

Operating  costs— year  ot  operation 
12  3  4  5  6  7  8 

Facilities: 

Installed  units  (number) 16  30  32  42  46  46  47  51 

Operating  units  (numtwf)  8  15  20  24  29  34  41  50 

Operating  horsepower  (thousand*) 93  161  255  310  371  440  515  600 

Stations  (number) 8  15  16  21  23  23  23  23 

Vo(umes(MBD) 600  800  1,000  1,100  1.200  1,300  1,400  1,500 

Eipenses: 

Personnel   J3,400  J3. 400  J3.600  {3. 700  »3. 700  J3. 700  J3, 700  $3,700 

Materials  and  maintenance 5.300  5,800  6,100  6,100  6,400  6.600  7,000  7,400 

Service* and  other  expenses 6,800  6.000  6.900  6,900  5,900  6,900  6,900  6,900 

Administration.... 2,500  2.500  2,600  2,600  2,700  2,700  2,700  2,700 

Oil  measurement  losses 700  900  1.100  1.200  1.300  1.400  1,500  1,600 

fuel -- 4,900  8,500  13.000  6,700  8.000  9. 5O0  11,100  13,000 

Subtotal 

;froperty  tai 

Oepr*D*tion 

Jnterest..  

Subtotal 

Total 174,800  185,500  191,600  189,800  193,600  195,400  193,700 


23,600 

27.900 

33.300 

27,200 

29,000 

30,800 

32,900 

35,300 

15,500 
38,500 
97,200 

16.200 

40,100 

101,300 

16.200 

40.300 

101,800 

16,600 

41,400 

104,600 

16,800 
41,900 
105,900 

16,800 
41,900 
105,900 

16.900 
42.000 
101.900 

17,100 
42,400 
98,500 

151.200 

157.600 

158,300 

162,600 

164,600 

164,600 

160,800 

158.000 

193,300 


Notes:  1.  Depreciation  expense  is  based  on  a  composite  rate  of  2.85  percent;  2.  Interest  expense  la  bated  on  •  80/20  deM/equity  ratio;  3.  Eipenses  lor  the  years  9-30  are  the  same  as  the  8th  year 
axpensas  except  interest  charges  decline  annually. 
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ICACKXNZIK  VAIXCT  PIPS  LINE  aCSSABCH 
LIMITXD,  PSXUMINAKT  RKPOKT,  4S-INCH 
PRtniHOa  BAT-KDMONTON  PIPKLINX,  ECO- 
NOMIC  CRITZRIA 

Capital  costs 

Shall  be  estimated  and  reported  on  a  basis 
of  preeent  day  value.  Escalation  of  costs  shall 
not  be  Included.  They  shall  be  broken  down 
by  item  and  reported  as  a  time  schedule. 

Interest  during  construction  shall  be  in- 
cluded. 

Line  fill  shall  not  be  Included  as  a  capital 
Item. 

Operating  costs 

Shall  include  oil  measurement  losses  of 
1/10%  of  throughput  valued  at  $3/barreI. 

Economics 
Shall  be  analyzed  for  a  30-year  life  on  a 
basis  of: 

(a)  Total  present  value  of  capital  and  op- 
erating costs  (excluding  return  and  Interest 
costs). 

(b)  Level  tariff  based  on  8%,  10%,  and 
12%  D.C.F.  return  on  total  project. 

(c)  Full  I.C.C.  tariff  profile  based  on  the 
following  financial  data : 

80%/20%  debt/equity  ratio. 

9%  interest  on  debt  with  6-year  mora- 
torium followed  by  25-year  payback. 

7%  return  on  approximate  assessment  of 
I.C.C.  valuation. 

DEPRECIATION  RATES 


Return 
on  ICC 
valuation 


Income  tax 


Canada 
(percent; 


United 
States 


Pipeline 

Stations... 

Tankage  and  ware- 
houses. 


Composite 
rate  of 
2.85  per- 
cent 


6  22 

20  \         year 
10  S.Y.O. 


roxea 

No  Investment  tax  credit. 
Income  Tax — 61%  Canada;  64%  UJBA.  and 
Alaska. 
Ad  valorem  at  state  and  provincial  rates. 

Salvage 
Zero  asset  value  at  the  end  of  30  years. 

MACKENZIE  VALLEY  PIPE  LINE  RESEARCH  LIMITED- 
PRELIMINARY  REPORT,  48-INCH  PRUDHOE  BAY-EDMON- 
TON PIPELINE-ICC  TARIFFS 


ICents  per  barrel -Canada} 


ICC  Tariff 

Throughput 
(MBD) 

(cents  per 

Yeai 

barrel) 

1 

600 

144 

2 

800 

112 

3 

1,000 

92 

4 

1,100 

83 

5 

1,200 

77 

« 

1,300 

72 

7 

1,400 

67 

8  .... 

1,500 

63 

9 

1,500 

62 

10 

1,500 

62 

11 

1.500 

61 

12 

1,500 

60 

13 

1,500 

60 

U 

1,500 

59 

15.... 

1,500 

58 

16 

1,500 

58 

17.... 

1,500 

57 

18.... 

1,500 

56 

19.... 

1,500 

56 

20 

1,500 

55 

21.... 

1,500 

54 

22.... 

1.500 

54 

23.... 

1.500 

53 

24.... 

1,500 

52 

25.... 

1.500 

51 

26... 

1,500 

49 

27.... 

1,500 

49 

28.... 

1,500 

47 

29... 

1,500 

4« 

30... 

1.500 

45 

Not* 

Tariff  is  based  on  a  80-20  debt/equity  ratio. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTZaPaOVINCIAL  PIPS  LINX  COMPANY 

Introduction 

This  study  Investigates  the  capital  cost 
and  tariff  requirements  for  a  48-lnch  di- 
ameter pipe  line  routed  directly  trom  Edmon- 
ton to  (Chicago.  To  study  incorporates  in- 
herent economies  by  considering  construction 
and  operation  of  the  line  as  an  extension 
of  the  Interprovlnclal/Lakehead  system.  The 
alternative  of  expanding  the  system  in  steps 
through  a  looping  program  will  be  investi- 
gated in  a  future  study. 

Summary 
'  The  following  table  Is  a  summary  ot 
throughputs.  Investments  and  tariffs  for  a 
48-lnch  diameter  crude  oil  line  from  Ed- 
monton to  Chicago.  The  study  results  pre- 
sented are  based  on  the  same  throughputs 
and  economic  criteria  being  used  within  the 
Industry.  Consequently,  the  tariffs  can  be 
readUy  added  to  or  compared  with  tariffs  de- 
veloped In  other  industry  studies. 
Economic  Summary 

Throughputs — (000)  B/D: 

1st  year 600 

2nd  year 800 

3rd  year 1,000 

4th  year 1,100 

6th  year 1.200 

6th  year 1.300 

7th  year 1.400 

8-30th  year..- .-  1.600 

Investments — (Canadian  currency) : 

Initial   $446,000,000 

Ultimate $620,000,000 

Tariffs — (cents  per  barrel) : 
Constant    tariff — 30-year    average.    D.C.F. 
rate  of  return  at  8  percent,  22;  at  10  percent, 
26;  at  12  percent,  30. 

Declining  tariff — 7-percent  return  on  I.C.C. 
valuation — Debt/equity  ratio — 80/20. 
Tariff  (cents  per  barrel) 

Tear  1,600MBD 46 

Years,  1,000  MBD 30 

Year  6,  1,200  MBD 30 

Year  8,  1,500  MBD 27 

Year  15,  1,500  MBD 26 

Year  30,  1,500  MBD 21 

PIPX  LINE  XOTTTX 

A  direct  pipe  line  from  Edmonton  to  the 
east  side  of  Chicago  near  Griffith  is  estimated 
to  be  1.489  miles  In  length.  The  proposed 
route  is  shown  on  Figure  2.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  pipe  line  miles  through  each 
province  and  state  traversed: 

Miles 

AlberU 171 

Saskatchewan 440 

Manitoba   21 

Canada— subtotal    632 

North  DakoU... 244 

MlnnesoU    246 

Wisconsin 242 

Illinois  and  Indiana* 126 

U.S.— subtotal 857 

Total 1,489 

•The  40  miles  of  relatively  high  construc- 
tion cost  through  South  Chicago  was  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  section  of  this  study. 

The  new  pipe  line  route  would  follow  the 
Interprovlnclal  right-of-way  from  Edmonton 
to  Begina,  then  continue  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  crossing  the  Mlssissii^l  River  into 
Wisconsin  Just  north  of  Iifinneapolls.  The 
line  wovUd  parallel  the  Mississippi  River  on 
the  ncxth  side  as  far  as  La  Crosse,  then  cross 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  to  the  Chicago  Sani- 
tary and  Ship  Canal  at  the  point  near  Rome- 
ovllle  (south  of  Lemont).  The  canal  cross- 
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Ing  is  assumed  to  be  near  the  present  dual 
Lakehead  pipe  line  crossing,  thereby  estab- 
lishing the  poeslblllty  of  uUllzlng  the  Idle 
leg.  The  $700,0(X)  cost  of  a  new  crossing  Is, 
however.  Included  in  this  study.  The  line 
from  the  canal  crossing  to  the  terminal  in 
Indiana  Is  assumed  to  follow  the  Lakehead 
pipe  line  right-of-way.  The  locaUon  of  the 
terminal  is  approximately  one  mile  west  of 
lAkehead's  Qrifflth  terminal,  and  is  the  ter- 
Tninamng  point  choseu  by  the  Trans-UJ8. 
study  group.  Property  Is  available  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Lakehead  terminal,  al- 
though  part   of   it   would   require  draining 

because  of  the  high  water  table.  

The  above  list  of  mileages  Includes  an 
allowance  for  contour  and  deviations.  A  rel- 
atively high  aUowance  (2%)  is  used  In  the 
Illinois  section  since  it  may  be  necessary  to 
direct  the  line  to  public  utility  right-of-way 
in  certain  areas.  In  fact,  a  high  percentage 
of  the  Illinois  section  of  line  may  require 
permission  to  use  power,  railroad,  and  state 
highway  right-of-way  on  an  annual  rental 
basis.  This  study,  however,  is  based  on  ob- 
taining right-of-way  easements  throughout 
the  entire  length. 

rORXCAST  THROUGHPUTS 

The  forecast  throughputs  used  for  the  de- 
sign and  economics  in  this  study  are  those 
being  used  by  industry  study  groups  and  are 
as  shown  in  the  Economic  Summary. 

MAIN  UNC  DXSION 

A  48-lnch  diameter  pipe  line  with  a  wall 
thickness  of  0.406  Inches  using  API-6LX-62 
pipe  was  established  as  the  most  economical 
installation.  Design  is  based  on  a  95% 
throughout  to  capacity  ratio  during  the  cri- 
tical winter  months.  (Trude  characteristics 
of  27.7°  API  gravity  and  220  StTS  viscosity 
at  46°  F.  were  used  for  the  design. 

In  order  to  handle  initial  throughputs  of 
600,000  barrels  per  day,  7  pump  stations  will 
be  required;  whereas  a  total  of  28  stations 
win  be  required  when  the  line  Lb  pumping 
at  a  capacity  of  1,600,000  barrels  per  day. 
Electric  motors  are  considered  as  the  prime 
movers  for  all  stations.  Each  of  the  13  Ca- 
nadian stations  and  16  U.S.  stations  will 
have  20,000  horsepower  and  18,500  horse- 
power, ultimately. 

Receiving  and  delivery  tamkage  terminals 
are  Included  in  Edmonton  and  Chicago,  re- 
spectively. At  each  location  tank  volume  re- 
quirements for  each  year  are  based  on  three 
times  the  dally  throughputs.  Five  pipe  line 
maintenance  crevra  and  warehouses  are  con- 
sidered necessary.  One  would  be  located  at 
each  terminal  with  the  other  three  spaced 
along  the  line;  one  In  Canada  and  two  in 
the  U.S. 

Tables  5  and  6  summarize  the  investment 
and  operating  costs  over  a  30-year  period 
and  are  based  on  1970  costs.  No  provision 
has  been  made  for  engineering  management 
costs  In  the  investment  profile,  although 
construction  supervision  has  been  Included 
in  the  estimates.  It  is  felt  that  Interprovln- 
clal would  do  the  engineering  management 
of  the  project  with  a  minimum  of  additional 
personnel,  provided  a  reasonable  lead  time  is 
available.  Similarly,  administratloa  costs 
have  not  been  included  in  the  annual  op- 
erating cost  profile  because  If  Interprovln- 
clal were  to  undertake  the  project,  the  addi- 
tional administration  would  be  negligible. 

An  econximlc  summary  of  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  Edmonton  and  Edmonton  to  Chi- 
cago system  is  presented  in  Table  7.  Cur- 
rency conversion  Is  at  the  rate  of  $1.00 
Canadian  equals  $0.93  VS. 

Tht  criteria  used  for  economic  calcula- 
tions are  similar  to  those  presented  in  Table 
3  and  used  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipe  line 
study. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTERPHOVINCIAL  PIPt  LINE  CO.,  4»-INCH  CRUDE  Oil  PIfaiNE,  EDMONTON-CHICAGO 

INVESTMENT  SUMMARY 
ICapitii  cost*— (Thouandt  tt  doltort)  CnwdHnl 


September  21,  1971 


YMr  ot  conitructMfi 


9  to  30 


Main  l)n« 

Stitiona 

TanKai* 

OOiar  dirad  carta 

Total 

Cu  RIM  la  tiva  total. 


416,800 

16.000 

11,700 

1.300 


19,000  ... 

■  iioo 

42.600  .   . 

3.100 

1,500 

1.500 

1.500 

1.500 

1,500    

444,  sao 


22.100 


3,100 


44.100 


1,500 


1,500 


1.500 


1,500 


444.800 


466,900 


470.000 


514. 100 


515,600 


517, 100 


518,600 


520,100 


520.100 


Note  En(inwring  managemant  is  not  inchidsd.  Conatruction  suparvision  is  inchidad. 

INTERPROVINCIAL  PIPE  LINE  CO.,  4S-INCH  CRUDE  OIL  PIPELINE,  EDMONTON-CHICAGO 
OPERATING  COST  SUMMARY 


Operating  costs  (thousands  at  Canadian  dollars>— Year  ot  operation 


FicilltMS- 

Voluine-MSD 600  80»j  1,060  1,100  1,  iOO  1,300  1,400  1,500 

Number  ot  aUtions 7  14  14  28  28  28  28  28 

Installed  horsepower 94.000  212,000  212,000  536,000  536.000  536,000  536,000  536,000 

Expenses: 

Power  costs — 

Statnn  costs 

Pipe  llrte  casts 

Oil  measurement  losses 

Subtotal 

Property  tax - 

Depreciation -- 

Interest - 

SubtoU— .-         

Total - 60.520  67,150  73,330  83,000  86,920  90,820  95,440  100.740 

Notes:  1.  Depreciation  expense  is  based  on  a  composite  rate  of  2.85  percent.  2.  Interest  expense  is  based  on  a  80/20  debt  equity  ratio.  3  Expenses  for  the  years  9  to  30  are  the  same  as  the  Sth 
year  expenses  except  interest  charges  decline  annually. 


(2,420 

$5,900 

360 

1,770 

940 

{11,450 

360 

1,770 

1,180 

*15,  120 

720 

1,770 

1.300 

$19, 460 

720 

1,770 

1,420 

J24,  540 

720 

1,770 

1,540 

»30,370 

720 

1,770 

1,660 

$36,960 
720 

180 

1,  770 

1  770 

710 

1  770 

5,080 

8,970 

14,760 

18.  910 

a,  370 

28,570 

34.520 

41,220 

6,730 
12,680 
36.040 

7.056 
13,310 
37.820 

7.090 
13,400 
38.080 

7,770 
14,660 
41,660 

7,790 
14,700 
41,060 

7,810 
14,  740 
39,700 

7.820 
14.780 
38,320 

7,840 
14, 830 
36,850 

55.450 

58.180 

58,570 

64,090 

63,550 

6Z250 

60,920 

59,520 

INTERPROVINCIAL  PIP€  LINE  CO.— 48-INCH  CRUDE 
OIL  PIPELINE,  PRUDHOE  BAY-EDM0NT0H-CHICA60— 
ECONOMIC   SUMMARY 

Throughputs— (000)  B/D:  Ist  year— 600,  2d  year— 800,  3d 
year— 1,000,  4th  year- 1.100,  5th  year— 1,200,  6th  year— 
1,300,  7th  yoar-1,400,  8  to  30th  year-1,500. 

INVESTMENTS— VOOO)  CAN. 


Miles 


Initial  Ultimate 

600  1,500 

M  b.p.d.  M  b,p.d. 


Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton.    1,696    $1,350,000      $1,487,000 
Edmonton  to  Chicago 1,  4«9         445,000  520,000 


ToUI. 


3, 185      1, 795, 000       2,  007, 000 


TARIFFS— CENTS  PER  BARREL  CAN.,  CONSTANT  TARIFF- 
30  YEAR  AVERAGE 


O.C.F.  rate  of  return 


8 

percent 


10 
percent 


12 
percent 


Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton. 
Edmonton  to  Chicago 


51 
22 


62 
26 


73 
30 


Total. 


73 


88 


103 


DECLINING     TARIFF-7     PERCENT     RETURN     ON     I.C.C 
VALUATION-DEPT/EQUITY  RATIO,  80/20 

I.C.C.  tariff  (cants  per  barrel) 
Can.  (year  of  operation) 

1         3         5 

8         30 

Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton...    144       92       77 
Edmonton  to  Chicago 45        30        30 

63         45 
27         21 

ToUI 189      122      107 

90         66 

TRANS    MOUNTAIN    OIL    PIPE    LIN*    COIilPANT 
INTRODUCmON 

This  Study  Investigates  the  capital  co6t  and 
tariff  requirements  for  expanding  the  Trans 
Mountain  system  by  adding  a  36-lnch  di- 
ameter pipe  line  paraUel  to  the  present  line 
from  Edmonton  to  Puget  Sound.  The  new 
pipe  line  system  Is  designed  to  handle  Arctic 
oil  shipments.  Requirements  for  Alberta  oil 
would  continue  to  be  handled  In  the  present 
system.  To  reduce  construction  costs  Inl- 
tlaUy,  the  existing  100  miles  of  30-lnch  di- 
ameter looping  would  be  Included  In  the  36- 
lnch  line.  This  would  later  be  replaced  with 
36-lnch  pipe  and  the  two  30-lnch  loops  would 
be  returned  to  the  basic  24-lnch  system. 

All  volume  growth  In  the  Puget  Sound 
area  is  assumed  to  be  with  Arctic  oU.  Cer- 
tain additional  volumes  are  also  Included  for 
transshipment  to  California  from  the  Pufet 
Sound  area.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  it 
Is  aasumed  that  nominations  for  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  oil  In  the  West  Coast 
market  areas  will  not  exceed  the  355,000 
barrels  per  day  ct^aclty  of  the  present 
system. 

BUMMABT 

A  summary  of  throughputs,  Investments, 
and  tariffs  for  the  36-lnch  diameter  system, 
based  on  the  same  economic  criteria  used  for 
other  related  studies  within  the  Indiistry,  Is 
included  In  the  foUowlng  table.  All  figures 
are  In  Canadian  dollars  at  a  ratio  of  11.00 
Canadian  equals  $0.93  U.S. 

XCONOMIC  StrMMABT 

ThroughpuU— (000) B/D: (Arctic  oil) 

1st  yew 300 

2nd  year 370 

3rd  year 480 

4th  year 670 

5th  year 690 

6-30th  year 800 


Investments — (Canadian  currency) : 

Initial    $190,000,000 

Ultimate   $290,000,000 

Tariffs — (cents  per  barrel) : 
Constant    tariff — 30-year    average,    D.C.P. 

rate  of  return,  8  percent  at  20;    10  percent 

at  23;  12  percent  at  27. 

Declining  tariff — 7  percent  return  on  I.C.C. 

Valuation — debt/equity  ratio — 80/20. 


Tariff  (cents  per  barrel) 

Year  1,  300  MBD... 

Year  3,  460  MBD 

Year  5,  690  MBD 

Year  8,  800  MBD 

Year  15,  800  MBD 

Year  30,  800  MBD 


40 
31 
25 
24 
24 
19 


PIPE    LINE    ROUTE 


The  expanded  pipe  line  system  to  accom- 
modate Arctic  oil  wUl  follow  the  present  rout- 
ing of  the  Trans  Mountain  system  over  the 
698-mlle  route  from  Edmonton  to  Puget 
Sound.  Routing  is  shown  on  Pigiu-e  3  and  Is 
comprised  of  252  miles  In  Alberta,  417  miles 
In  British  Columbia,  and  29  miles  In  the  stat* 
of  Washington. 

FORECAST    THROUGHPUTS 

The  forecast  throughputs  are  based  on  the 
assumptions  shown  in  the  Economic  Sum- 
mary and  visualize  Trans  Mountain  moving 
a  portion  of  Mackenzie  Valley  pipe  line  vol- 
umes to  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

MAIN    LINE    DESIGN 

A  36-lnch  diameter  pipe  with  the  wall 
thicknesses  listed  below  was  chosen  as  the 
most  economical  Installation.  The  mileages 
Include  an  allowance  for  contour  and  devia- 
tions of  0.5%.  Design  Is  based  on  a  96% 
throughput  to  capavity  ratio.  Crude  oil  char- 
acteristics of  27.7"  API  gravity  and  220  SUS 
viscosity  at  45°  P.  were  used  in  the  design. 


September  21,  1971 

struMABT  or  pm  QUANrrnxs 
JC-lnoh  OJJ.  API-5LX-S0 

Wall  thickness  Total 

m  Inches:  milea 

0.631 1.0 

0.468 4.2 

0.438 19,0 

0.406 44.0 

0.375 --  71.8 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

0.844 _ 80.4 

0.812 482.1 


702.0 

Horsepower  for  the  new  line  will  be  in- 
stalled at  the  existing  14  pump  station  sites 
on  the  Trans  Mountain  system.  Initially. 
26,000  horsepower  wlU  be  required.  This  will 
be  built  up  to  an  ultimate  requlivment  of 
220,000  horsepower. 

Trans  Moimtain's  tankage  at  Edmonton 
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wUl  be  Increased  by  600,000  barrels  Initially 
and  Increased  to  1.300,000  barrels  ultimately 
for  receipts  from  the  l>fack«ngle  Valley  line. 
Shippers  are  required  to  proTlde  reoelTlng 
tankage  at  the  delivery  end  of  the  system. 

Tables  8  and  9  summarlM  the  inveatment 
and  operating  costs  oyer  a  SO-year  i>erlod, 
based  on  costs  escalated  as  shown. 

An  economic  summary  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
to  Edmonton  and  Edmonton  to  Puget  Sound 
systems  Is  preaented  in  Table  10. 


TRANS  MOUNTAIN  OIL  PIPE  LINE  CO.— 3S-INCH  CRUDE  OIL  PIPaiNE.  EDMONTON-PUGET  SOUND— INVESTMENT  SUMMARY 


Capital  costs — Dollars  Canadian— Year  of  Conatruction 
12  3  4  5 


Mainline 127,670 

Stations 4,760 

Tankage 1,770 

Other  direct  costs 2,630 

SulitoUl -  136,830 


170 

10, 920 

10,920 

510 

340 

2,850 

4,630 

6,660 

11,290 

14,970 

0 

780 

0 

780 

80 

130 

120 

170 

140 

3,100        16,460       17,700        12,750         15,450 


Capital  costs— Dollars  Canadian— Year  ef  Contfruction 
12  3  4  5 


Indirectcosts 26,000  560  3,130  3,350  2,420  2,930 

Eaaiatien 22,790  740  4,710  5,950  4,830  6,620 

Worttini  capital 1,080  0  0  0  0  0 

Subtotal 49,870  1,300  7,840  9,200  7,250  9,550 

Total 186,700  4,400  24,300  27,000  20,000  '  25,000 

Cumutative  total 186,700  191,100  215,400  242,400  262,400  287,400 


TRANS  MOUNTAIN  OIL  PIPE  LINE  C0.-36-INCH  CRUDE  OIL  PIPELINE,  EDMONTON-PUGET  SOUND-OPERATING  COST  SUMMARY 


Operating  costs— thousands  ot  Canadian  dellar*— 
Year  oi  operation 


30 


'volume  MBD            300  370  460  570  690  800  800 

Number  of  sUtions 4  5  7  9  12  14    14 

Installed  horsepower... 25,000  40,000  60,000  95,000  150,000  220,000  220,000 

^"^SJl^r'eosU     $1,030  $1,652  $2,646  $4,035  $6,766  $10,360  $10,360 

Stationcosts 200  300  440  655  990  1.380  1,380 

Pipe  line  costs  plus  adminis-  _ 

tration 180  218  274  360  494  650  650 

SubtoUI. 1.410  2,170  3,360  5,050  8,250  12,390  12,390 


Operating  costs— tbousaads  ot  Canadiaa  dollar*— 
Year  of  operation 


30 


Propertytax 2,430  2.490  2,800  3,150  3,410  3,740  3,740 

Depreciation 5,320  5,450  6,140  6,910  7,480  8,190  8,190 

Interest 13,440  13,760  15,150  17,450  18,900  20,700  830 

Subtotal 21,190  21.700  24.450  27,510  29.790  32,630  12,760 

ToUI.. 22,600  23,870  27,810  32,560  38,040  45,020  25,150 


Note  1  Depreciation  expense  is  based  on  a  composite  rate  of  2.85  percent  2.  Interest  expense  is      interest  charges  decrease  annually.  4.  An  allowance  for  oil  measurement  losses  is  not  included  in 
based  on  an  80-20  debt/equity  ratio.  3.  Expenses  for  years  7  to  30are  the  same  as  the  6th  yearexcept     this  operating  cost  summary. 

TRANS  MOUNTAIN  OIL  PIPE  LINE  CO.-ECONOMIC  SUMMARY 
48-  AND  36-INCH  CRUDE  OIL  PIPELINE  SYSTEM,  PRUDHOE  BAY-EDMONTON-PUGET  SOUND 


Prudhoe  Bay 
to  Edmonton 


Arctic  oil  from 
Edmonton  to 
Puget Sound 


D.C.F.  rate  of  return  (percent) 


8 


10 


12 


Throughputs— (000)  B/0: 

1st  year 

2d  year 

3d  year 

4th  year 

5th  year 

6th  year 

7th  year 

8th  to  30th  year 


600 
800 
1,000 
1,100 
1,200 
1,300 
1,400 
1.500 


300 
370 
460 
570 
690 
800 
800 
800 


Tariffs— t.'bbl.    Can,:    Constant    tariff— 30-year 
average: 

Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton... 

Edmonton  to  Puget  Sound 

ToUI. 


51 
20 


62 
23 


7J 
27 


71 


85 


100 


Miles 


Initial 


Ultimate 


Investments— $(000)  Can.: 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton. 
Edmonton  to  Puget  Sound. 

Totil 


1,696 


$1,350,000 
190,000 


$1, 487, 000 
290,000 


2,394   $1,540,000    $1,777,000 


Declining  tariffs— 7  percent  return  on 

I.CX 

valuation 

debt/equity  ratio- 

-80/20. 

I.C.C.UrifT(«/bbl)Can.— Y 

ear  of  operation 

1 

3 

5 

8 

30 

Prudhoe  Bay  to  Edmonton 

144 

40 

92 
31 

77 
25 

63 
24 

45 

Edmonton  to  Puaet  Sound 

19 

ToUI 

184 

123 

102 

87 

64 

NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISH  IN  PITTS- 
BURQH  AGAIN:  FORUM  PILLED 
NEWS  GAP  DURING  STRIKE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNBTLTAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspaper  strike  In  Pittsburgh  Is  over. 
After  4  months  without  the  afternoon 


Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  morning  Post 
Gazette,  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  are 
again  reading  their  local  newspapers. 

The  strike  hurt  our  city  but,  as  with 
most  serious  strikes  the  iieople  most  af- 
fected responded  in  ingenious  and  un- 
selfish ways.  The  local  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  beefed  up  their  coverage  of 
news  and  reported  vital  statistics.  Out- 
of-town  newspapers  from  (Cleveland, 
New  York,  and  Washington  made  their 
appearance  and  were  sold  as  soon  as 
they  hit  the  stands  in  Pitt^urgh.  And 


the  still  functioning  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area  began  turning  out 
ediUons  with  more  and  more  pages. 

One  of  these  latter  publications  was 
the  Pittsburgh  Forum,  a  sometimes 
muckraking,  wheeling-dealing,  pull-no- 
punches  taUoid  that  leaped  into  the  fray 
when  the  dallies  ceased  to  publish. 

Filling  its  pages  with  political  and  so- 
cial commentary,  the  Forum,  struggled 
and  strained  its  capacity  to  turn  out  two 
and  three  times  its  normal  number  of 


pages. 
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Much  credit  goes  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Forum,  Tom  Heanessy,  and  his  ex- 
cellent staff  for  the  contributloa  they 
made  to  the  cl^  In  the  past  4  months. 

I  only  hope  the  many  readers  and  new 
advertisers  who  turned  to  the  Porum 
during  the  drought  maintain  their  ties  to 
this  very  necessary  and  delightful  paper. 

My  friend.  Tom  Hennessy,  soon  is  go- 
ing to  take  a  new  bride.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Tom, 
and  the  soon-to-be  Mrs.  Hennesay, 
Debby  Tien,  and  wish  them  many  years 
of  good  luck  and  happiness. 


SOYBEANS  TOO  VALUABLE  TO 
WASTE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Soybean  Crop  Improvement 
Council,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Urbana,  HI..  Is  spearheading  a  campaign 
to  reduce  losses  of  soybeans  at  harvest- 
time. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  council  has 
worked  closely  with  researchers  from  the 
land-grant  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture.  Their 
studies  show  that  in  combining  soybeans 
at  harvestUme  growers  are  losing  one 
out  of  every  10  bushels  of  soybeans  that 
they  grow. 

The  following  news  release,  issued  by 
the  council's  managing  director,  Rob- 
ert W.  Judd.  specifies  what  growers  can 
do  to  reduce  their  losses  to  a  mlnlmimi. 
In  this  era  of  strong  demand  throughout 
the  world  for  soybeans,  they  are  much 
too  valuable  to  let  go  to  waste. 

The  material  follows: 
■rrm  KABVBmwo  b  kbt  to  riohxk 
aoTBBAN  FKorrrs 

Ukbama,  III.— Better  barveet  maiugement 
can  add  W-OO  or  more  to  eoybean  cMh  re- 
t\im«  this  tail.  That's  the  finding  of  leading 
USDA  and  university  researchere.  Theee  spe- 
clalUtB  8*7  that  average  soybean  growers  lose 
as  many  aa  three  btubela  per  acre  through 
poor  harvest  management— •  staggering  $860 
million  annual  loaa  to  XT.S.  agriculture. 

"Soybean  growers  are  losing  one  out  of  ten 
bushels  of  soybeans  they  grow."  confirms 
USDA  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin.  "In  a  year 
when  soybeans  are  In  strong  demand,  there 
should  be  a  special  premium  on  minimizing 
harvest  loasee." 

Spokesmen  with  the  National  Soybean  Crop 
Improvement  Council  say  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  ^"nnmi  barvest  loss  Is  unnecessary. 
They  say  growers  can  retain  as  many  as  two 
bushels  more  per  acre — an  added  $600  or  more 
from  each  100  acres  planted  In  soybeans. 

The  "secret"  U  a  planned  program  of  soy- 
bean harvest  managetaant— -a  step-by-etep 
"checklist"  for  growers  to  follow  this  fall.  Nu- 
cleus of  the  fall  harvest  program  Is  adjust- 
ment and  management  of  the  combine. 

"Prime  problem  areas  In  every  orwnhtne  are 
ground  speed,  reel  nptmA,  cutter  bar  height, 
and  separation  of  soybeans  from  pods,"  Mys 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

University  of  Illinois'  Ralph  Nave.  "Bach  can 
help  prevent  sizable  harvest  losses." 

Nave,  an  agricultural  engineer.  Is  the  na- 
tion's only  such  specialist  assigned  exclu- 
sively to  soybean  harvest  research. 

Soybean  Industry  leaden  recently  en- 
dorsed a  fall  "Soybean  Harvest  Proclama- 
tion" that  tnoorponttee  sootie  of  Nave's  har- 
vest recommendations.  The  formal  docu- 
ment lists  seven  specific  "stepe"  to  a  more 
profitable  soybean  harvest,  pointing  out  that 
U.S.  soybean  growers  could  loee  up  to  123 
mlUlon  bushels  of  soybeans  through  Im- 
proper harvest  managmnent.  A  total  of  20 
agronomist"    endorsed    the    program. 

SXVKN  paonTABLs  vrcps 

The  Council's  Seven-Step  Harvest  Plan, 
as  endorsed  by  USDA  Secretary  Hardin,  be- 
gins with  moisture  levels: 

1.  Begin  harvesting  when  soybean  seed 
moisture  reaches  13  percent.  Shatter  losses 
Increase  markedly  when  moisture  levels  drop 
below  11.5  percent,  according  to  nunoU  re- 
search. How  does  a  grower  determine  mois- 
ture levels?  Veteran  growers  can  Judge  by 
biting  the  seed  to  check  Interior  moisture, 
but  moet  growers  take  field  samples  to  the 
local  elevator  for  a  moisture  meter  test. 

2.  Harvest  at  an  average  combine  speed 
between  2.5  and  4.0  mUes  per  hour.  Com- 
bines operate  most  efllclently  at  that  range — 
and  the  cutter  bar  la  allowed  to  ride  down 
for  maximum  cut.  Combines  don't  have 
speedometers,  but  Illinois'  Nave  says  grow- 
ers can  Judge  ground  speed  by  dividing  the 
number  of  three-foot  strides  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  combine  In  20  seconds — by 
a  factor  of  ten.  This  gives  an  accurate  mph 
figure. 

3.  Count  lost  soybeans  already  on  the 
ground  before  harvest — so  that  pre-harvest 
losses  are  not  charged  against  combining. 
This  permits  accxirate  checking  of  harvest 
loss.  Count  the  number  of  soybeans  lying 
on  the  ground.  Tour  beans  per  square  foot 
Indicate  a  bushel  lost  per  acre. 

4.  Match  ground  speed  to  combine  reel 
speed.  Best  speed  ratio  is  a  reel  speed  of  1.5 
times  the  combine  ground  speed,  accord- 
ing to  Nave.  A  low  reel  speed  reduces  shat- 
tering, he  points  out.  and  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  bean  pods  that  "pop  out"  of  the  com- 
bine after  cutting.  Another  good  guideline  Is 
nmlntalnlng  12  rpms  of  reel  speed  per  each 
mph  of  combine  ground  speed. 

5.  Cut  soybeans  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible.  The  goal  is  to  harvest  all  of  the 
pods — even  the  very  lowest.  A  3.5  to  4-Inch 
stubble  height  Is  not  good,  according  to 
Nave.  His  Illinois  tests  showed  a  10  percent 
reduction  in  harvest  losses  when  soybeans 
were  cut  off  at  2Vi  Inches.  How  is  a  low  stub- 
ble height  possible?  Nave  says  by  harvesting 
slow,  and  by  using  a  "floating  cutter  bar" 
or  automatic  header  control.  Some  soybean 
varieties  have  pods  only  two  Inches  off  the 
ground,  he  points  out. 

6.  Measure  soybean  losses  from  cutting, 
gathering,  and  threshing  operaUons  to  pin- 
point necessary  adjustments.  The  key  guide- 
line here,  says  Nave,  Is  to  "go  by  the  book" — 
the  combine  operator's  manual.  Check  the 
losses  resulting  from  each  area  of  opera- 
tion, then  re-adJust  individually  to  opti- 
mum operating  conditions. 

7.  Continually  adjust  the  combine  to 
changing  crop  conditions.  Early  morning  dew 
and  dampness  must  be  compensated  for  diu'- 
Ing  combining.  Nave  advises.  Cylinder  speed 
should  be  Increased  to  600  rpms  or  faster  for 
tough  bean  pods,  while  combine  concaves 
should  be  set  closer.  As  the  beans  dry  out 
In  fall  sunshine,  the  cylinder  speed  can  be 
slowed,    and    the    concaves    adjusted    open. 
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The  combine's  blower  fan  should  also  be 
slowed  down — to  prevent  beans  from  being 
"blown  out  the  back."  Another  changing 
crop  condition  Is  lodging.  Nave  advises  to 
combine  Into  the  down  soybeans — with  reel 
tines  set  vertically.  Angled  tines  may  "hold" 
the  soybeans,  and  Increase  losses. 

"We  support  a  national  plan  to  assist  grow- 
ers In  keeping  their  share  of  soybean  profits 
through  better  harvesting  methods,"  says  the 
National  Soybean  Crop  Investment  Council's 
Robert  W.  Judd.  "And  the  time  spent  by  In- 
dividual growers  doing  a  more  careful  Job 
of  harvesting — could  earn  them  $15.00  or 
more  per  hour!" 


VOLUNTARY    RETIREMENT    OP 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve,  today  commenced  hearings  on 
pending  Federal  employee  retirement 
legislation. 

As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  7403.  which 
would  liberalize  the  conditions  under 
which  Federal  employees  could  elect 
voluntary  retirement.  I  testified  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  include  my 
testimony  in  the  Record  at  this  point ; 

TlSTIMONT    OF    LAWaiNCX    J.    HOOAN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  as 
a  witness  and  advocate  for  my  bill,  H.R.  7403, 
which  would  liberalize  the  conditions  under 
which  Pederal  employees  could  elect  volun- 
tary retirement. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  earliest  age  at 
which  voluntary  retirement  with  an  Immedi- 
ate annuity  is  permitted  Is  55  and  then  only 
for  people  who  have  at  least  30  years  of 
Pederal  employment.  In  addition,  people 
whose  separation  Is  Involuntary  (but  not  for 
misconduct  or  delinquency)  can  qualify  for 
an  Immediate  annuity  at  any  age  If  they 
have  25  years  of  service,  or  as  early  as  age  50 
If  they  have  at  least  20  years  of  service. 
However,  when  an  annuity  begins  before  age 
65,  the  annuity  Is  reduced  by  l/8th  of  one 
percent  of  each  month  (2  percent  a  year) 
that  the  person  is  under  age  55. 

My  bill  would  liberalize  these  provisions 
by: 

1.  allowing  voluntary  retirement  whenever 
an  individual's  age  and  years  of  service  add 
up  to  80; 

2.  allowing  voluntary  retirements  to  people 
of  any  age  who  have  26  years  of  service  and 
to  people  lige  50,  and  over,  who  have  at  least 
20  years  of  service,  provided  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determines  that  a  major 
reduction  In  force  Is  under  way; 

3.  cutting  In  half — to  l/12th  of  one  per- 
cent— the  reduction  factor  that  applies  to 
people  who  retire  before  age  50. 

Theee  liberalizations  are  designed  to  In- 
troduce a  greater  element  of  fiexlblllty  mto 
the  Pederal  civilian  retirement  program. 
While  I  have  no  Idea  how  many  people  will 
opt  for  retirement  under  these  provisions,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  about  180,000  em- 
ployees who  are  not  now  eligible  for  Immedi- 
ate retirement  oould  become  eligible  If  my  bill 
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were  enacted.  I  might  point  out  that  this 
would  assist  the  President  In  his  efforts  to 
reduce  the  stee  of  the  Fedttal  employment 
rolls  through  attrition. 

I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  make  an  Im- 
portant observation  about  retirement  aad  re- 
tlrenMnt  age.  Authorities  on  the  subject  are 
of  the  general  opinion  that  there  Is  no  sin- 
gle age  that  is  the  retirement  age  for  everyone. 
The  age  that  any  given  individual  should  re- 
tire depends  on  the  Individual  and  the  type 
of  work  he  does.  Por  some  people  In  some 
Jobs,  retirement  should  come  as  early  aa  40 
or  60,  while  others  can  function  In  their  Jobs 
up  to  70,  70,  or  even  80.  Retirement  age,  then, 
Is  a  very  individual  characteristic.  It  varies 
from  person  to  person  and  depends  cm  how  an 
Individual  is  fitted  to  his  Job.  Therefore,  It 
would  seem  that  the  appropriate  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  build  as  much  flexlbUlty  as  is 
consistent  with  good  management  Into  the 
Federal  retirement  system.  In  my  opinion, 
that  Is  what  the  "sum-equal-to-BO"  provision 
would  do.  Not  only  would  It  allow  an  individ- 
ual greater  latitude  In  determining  when  he 
would  retire  but  It  would  also  guarantee  the 
Oovemment  that  the  Indlvldxial  would  have 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  In  Ped- 
eral employment.  Por  example,  the  man  who 
starts  working  for  the  Pederal  Government  at, 
say,  age  20  could  retire  at  age  50  with  30  years 
of  service — 5  years  earlier  than  under  present 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  starts 
Federal  employment  at  age  30  could  retire 
at  age  69  V^  with  20  V^  years  of  service — only  6 
months  earlier  than  is  possible  under  the 
60-20  provision  of  present  law. 

The  second  liberalization  proposed  by  my 
bill  would  operate  only  when  a  major  RIP  was 
in  process.  The  proposal  Is  simply  to  allow 
a  person  who  wants  to  retire  to  do  so,  so  that 
someone  else  will  not  lose  his  Job.  The  provi- 
sion would  operate  in  the  following  manner. 
Suppose  that  there  are  two  people  both  age 
50,  both  doing  the  same  type  of  work  and 
under  the  RIP  one  has  to  loee  his  Job.  If  one 
of  the  men  has  19  years  of  service  and  the 
other  20  years,  the  man  who  will  lose  his  Job 
Is  the  one  who  has  only  19  years  of  service; 
the  man  who  would  not  qualify  for  a  retire- 
ment annuity. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  man  with  20 
years  of  service  could.  If  he  wanted  to,  retire 
and  get  an  Immediate  annuity.  In  such  a 
case,  the  man  with  19  years  of  service  could 
stay  on  the  Job.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
this  is  a  voluntary  retirement  provision;  the 
choice  would  be  up  to  the  man  with  20  years 
of  service.  There  Is  nothing  In  this  bill  that 
would  let  the  eipploylng  i^ency  or  any  other 
person  force  an  employee  to  retire. 

The  third  change  which  my  bill  would 
bring  about  grows  out  of  the  other  two.  The 
reduction  factor  that  Is  applied  when  a  per- 
son becomes  entitled  to  an  annuity  before 
age  55  would  be  changed  from  ;^th  of  one 
percent  to  'i^th  of  one  percent  for  each 
month  the  employee  Is  under  age  55  at  the 
time  of  retirement.  This  changes  seems  neces- 
sary Jiist  to  assure  that  people  who  retire 
early  receive  annuities  that  bear  a  meaning- 
ful relationship  to  the  employee's  pre-retire- 
ment Income.  Por  example,  the  man  I  men- 
tioned earlier  who  could  elect  to  retire  with 
20  years  of  service  because  a  RIP  was  in 
process  would  get  under  present  law  an 
annuity  equal  to  about  36  percent  of  his 
hlgh-3  average  salary,  reduced  by  10  percent 
to  about  26  percent  because  he  was  under  55. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  reduction  would  be 
only  5  percent,  to  about  31  percent  of  the 
hlgh-3  average. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  being  allowed  to 
make  this  statement  In  supprart  of  HJt.  7403 
and  I  hope  that  a  favorable  report  will  permit 
the  legislation  to  get  to  the  full  House  in 
the  near  future. 
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IT    IS    KEEPING    FREEDOM    THAT 
MATTERS— NOT  RACIAL  EQUAUTY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburg  as  a  spokes- 
mttn  for  the  advocates  of  busing  school- 
children to  achieve  racial  balance  is 
about  as  relevant  as  the  busing  is  to  edu- 
cation. 

Father  Hesburg  is  a  priest  who  Is  un- 
married and  has  no  children.  But  like 
any  of  our  intellectual  experts  on  every- 
body else's  problems,  he  would  permit 
his  position  as  "father"  to  be  exploited. 

A  bachelor  is  about  as  well  qualified 
to  speak  as  an  expert  on  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  parent  in  the  busing 
conspiracy  as  the  northern  super-lib- 
erals are  on  race  problems;  ministers, 
baby  doctors,  and  draft  dodgers  on  mil- 
itary problems  or  nonworkers  on  taxes. 

Unlnvolved  people  who  have  never  ex- 
perienced reality  in  situations  in  which 
they  purport  to  have  solutions  are  al- 
ways the  first  to  offer  self-styled  exper- 
tise. 

Perhaie  people  like  Father  Hesburg, 
despite  their  sincerity  and  dedication, 
do  not  realize  that  their  actions  clearly 
show  they  reject  democracy,  the  rule  by 
majority  vote,  when  it  does  not  fit  their 
goals  and  objectives. 

Or  perhaps  the  busing  priest  would 
equate  his  approval  of  forcible  kidnap- 
ing with  a  "new"  teaching  of  love — do 
imto  others  as  you  would  not  have  them 
do  unto  you.  Quite  obviously.  Father 
Hesburg,  a  member  of  the  CFR,  qualifies 
as  a  member  of  the  establishment.  How- 
ever, his  actions,  like  those  of  many  oth- 
ers in  the  "modem"  ministry,  are  incon- 
sistent with  Holy  Scripture. 

Furthermore,  as  a  salaried  Nixon  ap- 
pointee on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
his  views  can  hardly  be  considered  as  im- 
partial and  without  prejudice. 
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ciety.  There  are  more  than  1,000  State 
and  Federal  laws  which  encourage  the 
dlBciimination  of  the  sexes  through  age 
qualifications  and  physical  restrictions. 
The  controversial  Wiggins  amendment 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  208  is  simply 
another  attempt  to  nullify  the  impact  of 
this  legislation  by  allowing  the  contin- 
uing enforcement  of  this  type  of  inequi- 
table prejudice. 

The  role  of  women  in  society  is  under- 
going djrnamlc  change  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  Enactment  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  without  the  Wiggins  amend- 
ment is  the  vehicle  of  governmental  af- 
firmation and  responsiveness  to  this 
eventful  transformation.  Recognition  of 
the  woman  in  her  new  role  must  begin 
through  practicable  legislation,  and 
not    in    passive     theoretical    lethargy. 


EQUAL      RIGHTS      FOR      WOMEN- 
HEARD.  BUT  NOT  SEEN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    WEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wom- 
en's rights  advocates  have  been  active- 
ly lobbying  for  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment for  47  years.  Scheduled  for  a  vote 
next  week  by  the  House  is  the  same  47- 
year-old  amendment,  which  has  been 
ignored  and  delayed  by  the  Congress 
since  1923. 

The  need  for  an  equal  rights  amend- 
ment which  would  not  only  reinforce, 
but  substantiate  the  equal  status  of 
women,  is  reflected  in  the  numerous 
State  laws  which  blatantly  segregate  and 
amplify  alleged  differences  between  male 
and  female  roles  and  capabilities  in  so- 


SUPPORT  FOR  MINING  LAWS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   AI.ASKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alaska 
Miners  Association  has  forwarded  to  me 
a  petition  circulated  among  Alaska  min- 
ers stating  their  stnmg  support  for  cur- 
rent American  mining  laws. 

I  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  received  to  my  able  colleague  Ed  Ed- 
MONDsoN,  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  would  find  this  letter  most 
interesting  and  I,  therefore,  include  it 
in  today's  Rkcoiu>: 

AuisKA  Mnncas  Associatiok, 
Fairbanka,  AUuka,  September  14, 1971. 
Hon.  Nick  Bboich, 
U.S.  Hotiae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Congkkssman  Bkgich:  Enclosed  are 
copies  of  a  petition  clrctaated  by  the  Alaska 
Miners  Association  last  year.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 3,429  names  on  this  petltlcKX, 
which  very  simply  says  that  the  signers  be- 
lieve In  the  American  Mining  laws  and  what 
they  stand  for.  These  signatures  were  ac- 
quired without  making  a  special  effort.  As- 
sociation members  merely  showed  the  peti- 
tion to  friends  and  acquaintances. 

In  this  day  of  bigness  and  concentration  of 
power,  we  can  Ul  afford  to  scrap  one  of  ova 
great  bulwarks  of  grassroots  democracy,  and 
it  has  baffled  me  to  see  men  who  otherwise 
profess  to  be  friends  of  the  small  man  nish- 
Ing  to  do  so.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  these  laws  for  years  recognize  that  they 
grew  out  of  true  democracy  and  self  govern- 
ment. The  genius  of  the  men  who  codified 
them  lay  in  recognizing  that  the  early  miners 
had  hit  upon  the  most  efficient  and  orderly 
system  that  could  be  devised,  and  also  the 
most  remunerative  to  society.  We  must  re- 
member that  it  matters  little  whwe  revenue 
is  called  a  tax  or  a  royalty. 

The  Alaska  Miners  Association  asks  that 
you  do  aU  that  you  can  to  retain  these  laws. 
Sincerely, 

EunsT  N.  Wourr, 

President. 
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The  Haaae  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Horace  C.  Boss.  Tulip 
Street  United  Methodlat  Church.  Naah- 
vUle.  Tenn.,  offered  the  fcdlowing  prayer: 

Sometimes,  Lord,  when  we  cixne  to  You 
in  prayer,  aU  we  are  ooncemed  about  Is 
getting  finished  wUh  the  task  at  hand. 
But  the  Psalmist  ha£  so  aptly  said.  "Be 
still  aiul  know  that  I  am  Ood."  lAore  im- 
ix>rtant,  Lord,  cause  us  not  only  to  listen 
for  You,  but  to  hear;  and  havlnc  heard, 
to  act.  Ev>ecially  in  this  day  and  time 
of  need  for  gxildanoe  from  a  higher 
power  than  we  have  here  on  earth  do  we 
seek  for  Your  guidance.  For  the  CoDgrees 
of  the  United  States  of  America  we  seek 
special  guidance. 

We  thank  You,  O  Ood,  for  the  past 
history  of  this  august  body,  but  we  are 
especially  grateful  for  the  opportunities 
that  lie  ahead.  So  we  pray  that  every  op- 
portunity to  do  good  for  our  country  and 
our  world  will  be  utilized  to  the  fullest, 
beginning  with  tliis  moment.  Our  prayer 
Is  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  ^>lrlt  Amen. 


THE  JOXniNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
E^reeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJR.  6531)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
ig67:  to  increase  military  pay;  to  au- 
thorise military  active  duty  strengths  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  and  for  other  purpoeee." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  Con.  Res.  6) 
entitled  "A  concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  relative  to 
certain  activities  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics."  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  KMrnnoY,  Mr. 
Wn-LiAMS,  Mr.  Nnsow ,  Mr.  Eaolctoh,  Mr. 
Crakston,  Mr.  Httghxs,  Mr.  Pill,  Mr. 
MoKDAU,  Mr.  DoMnncK,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
ScHWMKXR,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Tait,  and 
Mr.  Bkaix  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


ARE  THE  EMBERS  OP  WAR  BEINO 
STIRRED  BY  OUR  ACTIONS  IN 
VIETNAM? 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  we  should  be 
seriously  alarmed  when  we  learn  today 
that  200  planeloads  of  UJ3.  bombs  were 
dropped  on  North  Vietnam  yesterday. 


Instead  of  winding  down,  the  war 
seems  to  be  winding  up.  The  fighting  con- 
tinues on  many  fz«its,  wltfa  T^etnameae 
still  dying  in  nianbera,  and  US.  bomb- 
ing persisting  on  a  tremendaus  scale.  Let 
us  ask  if  our  declared  moratorium  on 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  stUl  holds. 

The  hypocrisy  of  our  actions  is  ap- 
palling. To  justify  o\ir  aggressive  per- 
petuation erf  this  war.  we  use  terms  ot  in- 
nocence, speaking  of  our  "unaimed  re- 
oonnalMance  planes,"  when  we  know  ttiey 
are  accompanied  by  aimed  fighters.  Our 
military  still  call  the  bombing  a  "protec- 
tive reaction."  Yesterday's  raid  is  Justi- 
fied because  North  Vietnamese  targets  are 
called  "a  threat  to  the  safe^  of  U.S. 
forces." 

If  the  safety  of  our  forces  is  all  we  are 
fighting  for.  why  do  we  not  bring  them 
out  to  a  safe  place,  such  as  home  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Southeast  Asia  is  an  oven 
where  hot  embers  of  war  still  glow 
beneath  the  ai^es  of  the  past  devastation. 
Under  the  wind  blown  by  American  air 
raids,  these  embers  could  flare  into  re- 
newed and  widespread  war  at  any  time. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  if  our  own  people 
are  not  purposely  stirring  the  eml>ers,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

WE  MUST  HA^^SUFPICIENT  IN- 
COME TO  MEET  OUR  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  recommend  reducing  the  pro- 
posed 10-percent  investment  tax  credit 
to  7  percent  and  is  ccmtemplatlng  tax 
relief  for  low-income  families  beyond 
that  proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  10-percent  tax  credit  would  spur 
our  economy  by  encouraging  Industry 
to  expand  and  modernize,  and  would 
provide  many  more  jobs  for  our  workers. 

The  10-percent  tax  credit  would  en- 
able UJ3.  industry  to  more  quickly  be- 
come competitive  with  our  foreign  in- 
dustrial competitors.  The  7-percent  tax 
credit  will  decrease  the  eflSclency  of  this 
program  by  30  percent. 

Further  tax  relief  at  this  time  for  any. 
one  is  impractical.  Our  total  deficit  of 
over  $30  billion  last  yetur  has  increased 
our  national  debt  to  well  over  $400  bil- 
lion, and  Federal  deficits  are  a  major 
cause  of  Inflation. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee should  devote  their  efforts  to  making 
certain  that  we  have  sufficient  income  to 
meet  oiu-  expenditures. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  CHARLES  WIGGINS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  cwldrees  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  behalf  of  Congressman  HounxLO,  the 
dean  of  the  California  delegation,  it  Is  my 


sad  duty  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representattves  that  memorial 
aervioes  for  Mrs.  Charles  Wiggins  will  be 
held  on  FHday,  September  34,  1971,  at 
9  pjn.,  at  the  Potomac  United  Methodist 
Church,  Fans  Road  and  South  Glenn 
Road  In  Potomac,  Md. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  your  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  all  Mend>ers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  may  I  express  our 
sincere  sympatic  to  our  colleague,  Chttck 
Wioonrs,  upon  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife,  Yvonne,  and  to  tiielr  children  upon 
ttxe  death  of  their  wonderful  mother. 

BASEBALL  TEAM  LEAVES 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  am  both 
dlsappcdnted  and  smgered  today  over  the 
decision  to  strip  Washington,  D.C,  of  its 
major  league  baseball  team.  But  while  I 
decry  the  loss  of  the  Senators  from  our 
city,  I  certainly  do  not  feel  any  regret 
over  the  loss  of  Robert  Short  from  the 
local  scene. 

Besides  trading  away  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  team — Coleman.  Brlnkman,  Ro- 
driquez,  and  others — ^for  box  office  names 
that  did  not  produce,  Mr.  Short  brought 
our  city  and  Its  fans  the  highest  ticket 
prices  in  the  league. 

The  rest  of  his  time,  apparently,  was 
spent  pressuring  for  concessions  from 
the  District  of  Colimibia  to  make  the 
quickest  return  possible  on  his 
investment. 

With  the  exception  of  bringing  an  out- 
standing manager  here,  Ted  Williams, 
Mr.  Short  has  brought  nothing  but  grief 
to  the  baseball  scene  in  this  city. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
clear  exactly  what  can  be  done  to  main- 
tain the  tradition  of  major  league  base- 
ball in  Washington.  But  the  fans  of  this 
city  deserve  a  team,  and  they  deserve  the 
type  of  good  business  mans«ement  they 
have  not  received  over  the  past  3  years. 

I  intend  to  do  anything  and  everything 
I  can  in  this  Congress  to  influence  the 
continuation  of  major  league  baseball  in 
Washington. 

CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      HR 
10090,  PUBLIC  WORKS-AEC  APFRO- 
PRIAIIONS,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (HH.  10090)  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  de- 
velopment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  other  power  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  AppcQach- 
ian  Regional  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  independent  agen- 
cies and  commissions  for  -the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   request    of    the    gentleman   from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 14, 1971.) 

Mr.  EV1N8  of  Tennessee  (dintog  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  "Rie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Eviws). 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  bring  you  the  conference  report  on 
the  public  works  and  atomic  energy  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1972.  May 
I  say  at  the  outset  that  this  bill  passed 
the  House  on  July  29th  by  a  vote  of  386 
to  4.  It  passed  the  Senate  aa  July  31  by 
an  equaUy  large  vote  of  72  to  2.  The  new 
rule  adopted  in  the  House  requires  a  3- 
day  layover  before  conference  reports 
can  be  called  up  for  consideration.  But 
for  that  rule  the  conference  report  would 
have  been  brought  up  prior  to  the  recess. 
Here  is  one  example  where  the  rules  have 
brought  about  delay. 

The  original  House  bill  provided  a  total 
new  obligational  authority  of  $4,576,- 
173,000.  Tills  was  $39,772,000  under  the 
budget  estimate. 

The  Senate  biU  provided  $4,716,922,000. 
an  Increase  of  $140,749,000  over  the  House 
bill.  This  Included  provision  for  $10  mil- 
lion submitted  in  a  budget  amendment 
not  considered  by  the  House. 

We  are  recommending  today  an  appro- 
priation of  $4,675,125,000  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees. 

The  bUl  total  is  $59,043,000  over  the 
budget  estimate.  The  final  figure  is  $98,- 
952,000  over  the  House  bill  and  $41,- 
797,000  under  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  is  $210,140,000  over  the  new 
obligational  authority  for  1971. 

Of  this  increase,  $173,555,000  is  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, including  $80.7  million  for  addi- 
tional operation  and  maintenance  re- 
quirements and  $76.7  million  primarily 
to  provide  more  adequate  funding  for 
projects  under  construction. 

The  large-st  item  in  the  bill  is  the  AEC 
appropriation,  totaling  $2,294,380,000. 

This  is  $43,822,000  under  the  budget 
estimate  and  a  decrease  of  $13.9  million 
from  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  managers  have  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate language  in  reference  to  the  Cannikin 
underground  nuclear  test  at  Amchitka 
Island,  Alaska,  providing  tliat  none  of  the 
fund  appropriated  by  the  act  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  detonate  the 
test  unless  the  President  gives  his  direct 
approval  for  such  test. 

In  reference  to  the  NERVA  program, 
the  managers  have  agreed  on  a  total 
appropriation  of  $30  million,  an  increase 
of  $15  million  over  tiie  budget  request  and 
have  requested  in  the  report  that  con- 
sideratirai  be  given  by  AEC  to  providing 
within  available  funds  such  additional 


amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  match 
any  funds  earmarked  for  the  program  in 
the  NASA  appropriation. 

In  reference  to  the  National  Radio- 
active Waste  Repository  site  at  Lyons. 
Kans.,  the  managers  liave  agreed  to 
an  increase  of  $250,000  over  the  House 
bill  amount  to  be  available  solely  for 
obtaining  necessary  leasehold  interests, 
including  options  to  purchase,  smd  sus- 
pension of  mineral  rights.  No  funds  shall 
be  utilized  for  land  acquisition  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  authorization. 

The  managers  have  given  priority  to 
the  provision  of  more  adequate  funding 
of  projects  xaidet  canstruction  and  have 
adhered  to  the  restrictive  policy  followed 
by  the  House  in  making  provision  for 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  low  cost 
new  construction  starts. 

The  recommended  appropriation  in- 
cludes a  total  of  only  $11.9  million  to 
initiate  construction  on  only  22  projects 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  $252.3  million. 

This  compares  vrith  24  projects  to  be 
completed  during  fiscal  year  1972  with 
a  total  estimated  cost  of  $468.8  million. 
A  restrictive  p<^cy  has  also  been  fol- 
lowed in  reference  to  new  plaiming  starts. 
For  the  Corps  of  Engineers  only  $2.7 
million  has  been  included  in  the  bill  for 
the  funding  of  28  new  plarming  starts 
with  a  total  cost  of  only  $287.6  million. 

No  new  Corps  project  was  approved 
either  for  the  initiation  of  plaiming  or 
construcUon  which  had  a  total  estimated 
cost  in  excess  of  $40  million.  A  majority 
of  the  projects  involved  a  total  cost  of 
less  than  $10  million. 

Only  four  new  construction  starts  are 
included  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
with  a  total  cost  of  only  $77.7  miUion. 

Only  two  new  planning  starts  with  a 
total  cost  of  $68.4  million  have  been  ap- 
proved for  the  Bureau. 

No  fimds  are  included  in  the  bill  for 
planning  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project  in  accordance  with  the  House  ac- 
ti(m. 

The  managers  agreed  to  an  Increase 
of  $15  million  in  the  House  bill  amount 
for  the  nonhighway  programs  under  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  ap- 
propriation. 

This  includes  $5  million  for  the  health 
demonstration  program;  $5  million  for 
vocationskl  education  facilities  and  $5 
million  for  supplemental  grants. 

The  total  appropriation  of  $297  mil- 
lion, Including  $175  million  for  the  high- 
way program,  is  $5  million  less  than  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

As  indicated  in  the  House  committee 
report  on  the  bill,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  Impounding  of  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  funds  added  by 
Congress  to  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  expect 
that  the  funds  involved  will  be  released 
from  reserve  for  availability  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  including  those  which 
were  not  budgeted  for  release  until  after 
fiscal  year  1972. 

We  fed  stron^y  that  CongresB  has  the 
prerogative  to  make  adjustments  in  the 
budget  request  and  establish  its  own  pri- 
ortties  to  the  extmt  it  believes  necessary. 
We  expect,  therefore,  that  the  allocations 
to  projects  and  activities  agreed  upon  for 


fiscal  year  1972  will  be  adhered  to  and  the 
fimds  apportioQed  for  obligation  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  is  an  austere  bill  considering  the 
large  backlog  of  authorized  projects 
which  have  not  yet  been  fimded  which 
are  urgently  needed  to  provide  water 
quality  and  supply,  additional  power 
generation,  fioQd  control,  and  other 
water  resource  requirements. 

I  regret  that  more  adequate  funding 
could  not  have  been  made  for  new  plan- 
ning and  construction  starts.  However, 
priority  had  to  be  given  to  more  adequate 
funding  of  projects  underway. 

In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  program, 
there  is  a  current  backlog  of  over  450  au- 
thorized projects  on  whidh  construction 
has  not  yet  been  started  and  yet  it  was 
possible  to  make  provision  for  only  22 
new  starts  in  the  bill.  This  is  less  than 
half  the  new  starts  provided  in  last  year's 
bill  and  compares  with  an  annual  aver- 
age of  52  new  starts  during  the  last  10 
years. 

Despite  the  backlog  of  220  authorized 
projects  on  which  planning  has  not  even 
been  initiated  it  was  possible  to  approve 
the  funding  of  only  28  new  starts.  This 
compares  with  an  annual  average  of  50 
new  planning  starts  over  the  last  decade. 
The  committee  said  conference  felt 
tliat  we  must  move  forward  with  our 
planning  and  construction  schedule,  or 
the  Nation  would  face  water  and  power 
crises  in  the  future  We  are  all  aware 
of  tills.  Also  we  would  invite  continued 
fiood  damage  in  critical  areas,  if  these 
funds  are  not  provided. 

With  the  demands  tar  electricity 
doubling  every  10  years,  and  with  press- 
ing demands  for  water  supplies  and  ex- 
panded waterways  to  accommodate  rec- 
ord traffic  volume,  we  find  that  efforts  to 
respond  to  these  needs  are  caught  in  a 
squeeze  between  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  block  projects  in  the  guise 
of  environmental  protection. 

The  committee  is  Increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  delays  in  water  resource 
development  caused  by  OMB  freezes,  in- 
junction proceedings  and  law  suits  filed 
to  stop  progress  of  public  works 
programs. 

On  yesterday  we  were  advised  tiiat  a 
judge  of  the  local  Federal  district  court 
issued  a  preliminary  injimction  halting 
construction  of  the  Teimessee-Tombig- 
bee  Waterway  Canal  for  which  $6  mil- 
lion is  included  in  this  bill  for  construc- 
tion tills  year. 

The  court  in  hearing  the  arguments  of 
a  few  environmentalists  apparently  was 
swayed  and  infiuenced  by  their  state- 
ments rather  tlian  the  long  ctmsidered 
and  thorough  studies  and  evaluations  by 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  has 
been  studied  and  restudied— evaluated 
and  reevaluated — and  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  would  not  have  ap- 
proved this  project  without  these  thor- 
ough studies,  evaluations,  and  investi- 
gations. 

The  judge  may  be  assured— and  the 
Nation  may  be  assured — that  this  proj- 
ect has  been  thoroughly  considered — 
and  that  these  studies  and  evaluations 
have  demonstrated  a  favorable  cost- 
benefit  ratio.  In  other  words,  the  eco- 
nomic t)enefit8  from  this  vital  and  im- 
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portant  waterway  will  exceed  the  costs 
of  construction.  The  environmental  Im- 
pact also  has  been  thoroughly  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  and  weighed 
against  benefits  to  the  American 
people. 

For  many  years  special  interest 
groups — the  railroads,  for  example — op- 
posed this  project.  With  the  declining 
service  of  the  railroads  there  is  an  in- 
creased need  for  wvAet  transportation. 

The  completion  oif  this  vital  Unir 
would  serve  to  connect  Middle  Ameri- 
ca—the heartland  of  Amerlcar— with  the 
South,  the  Northeast  in  an  intra-Ameri- 
oa  water  transportation  system. 

It  is  my  personal  feeing  that  this 
project  should  go  forward. 

The  Congress  has  heard  much  more 
testimony  over  the  years  concerning  this 
project  than  any  Judge  will  ever  hear. 


I  trust  that  the  preliminary  injunc- 
tion may  be  lifted— and  I  trust  the  funds 
carried  in  this  conference  mpori  will  be 
utilized  to  move  this  project  into  con- 
structta^ 

We  must  restore  these  vital  and  im- 
portant projects  to  their  (Miglnal  time- 
tables—or we  are  going  to  find  our  Na- 
tion with  Its  ever-Increasing  population 
facing  ever-increasing  problems  of 
shortages  in  electric  power,  water  sup- 
ply and  other  vital  services. 

We  must  move  forward. 

We  must  not  stop  progress. 

We  must  not  halt  progress  at  a  critical 
time  when  our  economy  needs  added 
stimulus  and  unemployment  is  critical 
in  many  areas. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  must  achieve  a 
balance  between  the  preservation  of  our 
environment  and  the  need  for  progress. 


We  must  achieve  a  balance  between 
protection  of  our  green  heritage  and  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  reQulred 
to  serve  our  expanding  populatiMi. 

This  conference  report  itself  strikes 
this  balance  between  need  and  fiscal 
restraint. 

Despite  our  effort  to  neUan  many 
projects  to  normal  timetaUes  of  ocoi- 
atruction,  there  still  exists  a  tremen- 
dous backlog  of  needed  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  r^ieat  that  this 
is  a  well-conaldered  and  a  prudent  re- 
port. It  is  a  report  in  keeping  with  fiscal 
integrity  and  sound  Judgment.  I  urge 
amroval  of  the  conference  report.  I  will 
insert  at  this  point  a  taUe  outlining  the 
conference  action  by  awropriatlon  item 
compared  with  the  1971  w>pro4?riatlon 
and  the  1972  budget  and  estimates. 

The  table  follows: 
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(obligational) 

authority 


to  date)  fiscal  year  1972 
(7)  (8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


TITLE  l-ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


K:3LTt:.'t:,u.pment;:.:.:-.::*'i'37l:l»:3gg  *'?^'^'c!'22a  "•??«.s»5m  »i.«?.'i9.ooq  ji.95o,i3o,ow 


371,451,000         344,000,000       '  345.  OOO',  000       '  344',  25o',  000 


Total,  title  I,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

TITLE  il-DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE-CIVIL 

Department  of  the  Army 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

General  inv«sti|ations 

Conatruction,  general 
Flood  control,  M 

tributaries 
Operation  and  maintenance,  general.. 
Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies. 
General  expenses... 

Total,  Corps  of  Engineers 
Civil 


+»0,970.000 
-34,850.000 


-)16,621,000 
-27,201,000 


+J24, 130,000 
+25a000 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(10) 


-J13,590,000 
-750,000 


.    2.308,260^00^    2^338,202.000      2.270.000.000      2.308.720,000      2.294,380,000        -13,880,000      -43,822.000      +24,380,000        -14,340.000 


Mississippi  River  and 


» 39, 897, 000 
851,256,000 


50. 169,  000 
'859,179,000 


49.  364, 000 
889,088,000 


52. 094.  000 
937. 118,  000 


50,  714,  000 
927, 926, 000 


84.000.000 

80.966,000 

80.966.000 

91.501.000 

88.000.000 

>  303,  331.  000 

•393,966.000 

376, 000, 000 

390.000,000 

384.00a000 

3,000,000 

7,000.000 

5,000.000 

5,000.000 

5.000.000 

27, 601,  000 

'  29. 205. 000 

28. 900. 000 

29. 138.  000 

29.000.000 

+  10.817,000 
+76.  670.  000 

+2. 000,  000 

+80,  669, 000 

+2.000,000 

+1.399.000 


+545,000 
+68.  747,  000 

+5. 034.  000 

-9, 966,  000 

-2,000,000 

-205.000 


+1,350,000 
+38.  838.  000 

+5.034,000 
+8,  000,  000 


-1,380,000 
-9, 192,  000 

-5,501.000 
-6. 000. 000 


+100. 000 


-138.000 


1.309.085,000      1,420.485,000      1.429.318.000      1. 504. 851.000      1.482.640.000      +173.555,000      +62,155,000      +53.322.000        -22.211,000 


Cemeterial  Expenses 
Salaries  and  expenses 


18.830.000 


22,588,000 


22. 588. 000 


22.588.000 


22. 588,  000         +3.  758, 000 


Total,  title  II,  new  budget 
(obliptional)  authority. 
Department  of  Defens*— 
Civil 

TITLE  I  Il-DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

General  investiptions 

Construction  and  rehabilitation 
UpiMr  Colerido  River  storage  projecL 

Colorado  River  Basin  project 

Colorado  River  Basin  protect 

(appropriation  to  liquidate 

CMtract  authorization) 

Operation  and  maintananca 

Loan  program 

Emeriaflcy  fund 

General  aoministiatlve  expenses 

Total,  Bureau  of  Rodafflation. 

Alaska  Power  Administration 

General  invaatiptions 

Operation  an4  maintenance 


1,327,915.000      1,443.073.000      1.451,906,000      1,527.439.000      1,505.228.000      +177.313.000      +62.155.000      +53.322.000        -22.211,000 


20.  097,  000 

186.  793.  000 

25.  375.  000 

2, 013,  000 


(5,  748, 000) 

58.289,000 

8, 550, 000 

14,753,666' 


22,  025,  000 

190,500,000 

19,  756.  000 

1.  575.  000 


(31,500.000) 

72,884,000 

9. 975.  000 

1.000.  OOO 

15.  525, 000 


21,975,000 

208,845,000 

20,589.000 

1,  775.  000 


% 


31.  500,  000) 
70. 000,  000 
10.  795, 000 
1.000.000 
15.  525.  000 


22.  650.  000 

206.  956. 000 

21,219.000 

1.775,000 


(31.500.000) 

72,000.000 

10, 795,  000 

1,000,000 

15.  525,  000 


22.400.000 

208.  845, 000 

21,089.000 

1.  775.  000 


(31.500.000) 

71,500,000 

10, 795,  000 

1.000.000 

IS,  525. 000 


+2,303.000  +375,000 

+22.  052.  000  +18.  345,  000 

-4,286,000  +1,333,000 

-238,000  +200,000 


(+25,752,000) 
+  12.211,000 
+2,  245,  000 
+  1.000.000  . 
+772.000  . 


+425, 000 

+566.'o6o' 


-250.000 

+  1.889.000 

-130.000 


-1.384.000 
+820.000 


+  1.500.000 


-500.000 


.        316.870.000         333.240.000         350,504,000         351,920,000         352,929.000        +36.059.000      +19.689,000       +2.425,000         +1.009,000 


600.000 
400,000 


618.000 
457,000 


500,000 
457.000 


500.000 
457.000 


500.000 
457,000 


-100.000 
+  57,000 


-118,000 


Total,  Alaska  Power 
Administration 


1.000.000 


1.075.000 


957,000 


957.000 


957,000 


-43,000 


-118.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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New  budget 

(oUigational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1971 

(enacted 

to  date) 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Budget 
estimates 


New  budget 
New  budget       (obKfttienaO 


Budget  .    ^ 

estimates       New  Budt«         Newbudg* 
of  new      (obligational)       (obligational) 


(1) 


(EiihTd.                  oin;;          New  budget         New  budg«       (obl-.tion.l)              autborrtv               of"'-      ^^''SSTrty       '     'JX^^ 
1971)     fiscal  year  1972         in  House  bill        in  Senate  bill             allowance               to  date)  fiscal  ywr  19/Z       in  House  om        inaenii.  um 
(2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  («)  (•> (10) 


Cor^:Si'n^'^.*"""'~*"!^...       »1,600.000         ^.000.000         m^,000         ^l.^OOO         »1  ^^          -J^^     -J3.000,«)0      +»1.000.000          -1630  000 
Operation  and  maintenance 2^,220,000  27.825.000  27,825,000  27,825.000  27,825,000         +^.607,000  


Total,  BonnaviUe  Power  Admin- 
istration  

Southeastern  Power  Administration 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Southwestern  Power  Administration 


Construction 

Operation  and  maintenance. 


116,820,000 


121.825.000         117.825,000         119.455,000         118,825,000         +2,005.000       -3,000.000       +1.000.000  -630.000 


836.000 


908.000 


870,000 


870,000 


870,000 


+34,000 


950,000 
5,294.000 


1,891,000 
5,513,000 


1.050,000 
4,500,000 


1.050,000 
5,000,000 


1.050.000 
5,000,000 


+100,000 
-294.000 


-38.000 


-841.000 
-513,000 


h 500. 000 


Total.  Southwestern  Power 
Administration 


6. 244. 000 


7.404,000 


5,  550, 000 


6, 050. 000 


6.050.000 


-194,000 


-1,354,000 


+500.000 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Underground  electric  power  trans- 
mission research 


750,000 


1,000,000 


750,000 


1.000,000 


875,000 


+125,000 


-125,000 


+125,000 


-125.000 


Total,  title  III.  new  budget 
SJSe^Vlf'^hS'&or...        442.520.000         465,452.000         476,456,000         480,252,000         480,506.000        +37,986,000      +15,054,000        +4,050,000  +254.000 


TITLE  IV-INOEPENDENT  OFFICES 
(EXCLUDING  AEC) 

Appalachian   Reiional  Commission: 
Ssia 


Sslaries  and  expenses. 


968,000 


1.113,000 


1.113,000 


1.113.000 


1,113.000 


+145,000 


Appalachian  regional  development 
programs  (funds  appropriated  to 
the  President) <302,000,000 


Delaware  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Contribution    to    the    Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission 


282,000,000 


282.000.000         302.000.000         297.000.000         -5,000,000      +15,000,000      +15.000,000         -5,000,000 


62.000 
175,000 


64.000 
179,000 


64,000 
179,000 


64.000 
179.000 


64,000 
179,000 


-i-2,000 
+4,000 


Total,  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission 


237,000 


243,000 


243,000 


243,000 


243.000 


+6,000 


Federal  Power  Commission:  Salaries 
and  expenses - 


19.910.000 


22.582.000 


22,200,000 


22.200,000  22,200.000         +2,290,000  -382.000 


I  nterstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin:  Contribution  to  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin 


5.000 


20,000 


20.000 


20,000 


20.000 


+15.000 


National  Water  Commission:  Salaries 
and  expenses 


1,840.000 


1,200.000 


1,200,000 


1,200.000 


1.200.000 


-640.000 


Tennassae  Valley  Authority:  Payment ,.  „„  a~i 

to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fund.  56.180.000          56.600,000  64,950,000 

Water  Resources  Council:  Water  ,      _  ,^  c  ~^n  nnn 

resources  planning 5,150,000            5.460.000  5.960.000 


67,650,000  67.150.000       +10,970,000     +10.550.000       +2.200,000  -500,000 


5,960,000 


5,960,000 


+810, 000 


+500,000 


Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses  

Contributions  to  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission 


62,000 
75.000 


50.000 
75,000 


50,000 
75,000 


50.000 

75,000 


+50,000 
+75,000 


-12,000 


Total  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission 


•137,000 


125,000 


125.000 


125.000 


+125, 000 


-12,000 


Total,  title  IV.  new  budget 
(obliptional)  authority. 


l*l:^JZltt"''': 386,290,000         369,355,000         377,811,000         400,511,000         395.011,000         +8.721,000      +25,656.000      +17,200,000        -5,500.000 

Total,  new  budgyt  (obliptional) 
(.«S  AK)":.'"'. '."''. " 2.156,725,000      2,277.880,000      2,306.173.000      2.408.202.000      2,380.745,000      +224.020.000    +102.865.000      +74,572.000      -27.457.000 

'"'•IXr^y^'trte'sWirandlV..    4.464,985.000      4.616.082,000      4,576,173.000      4.716.922.000      4,675,125,000      +210,140,000      +59,043,000      +98.952.000      -41.797.000 
Memoranu : 

^''"!S^S^:T.'^....         (5.748.000)       (31,500.000)       (31,500,000)       (31,500,000)       (31,500,000)    (+25.752.000) 

Total  appropriations,  including 
rS'i^tSlSaS.*''...  (4,470.733,000)  (4.647.582.000)  (4,607.673.000)  (4,748,422.000)  (4.706.625.000)  (+235.892.000)  (+59.043,000)  (+98,952.000)  (-41.797,000) 


'Includes  »25^,000  appropriated  in  SupplwiMnUI  Appropriation  Act,  1971. 
'  lncludes"J300,000  appropriated  in  SupplemenUI  Appropriation  Act,  1971. 
•  Indudas  $1,000 ,000  appropriated  in  Supplwnental  Appn)priation  Act,  1971. 

:  ISu"^  S,'§S? ^X&l^^',^^.^^^^^^i^%i«>^^^  by  the 
House. 


•  Includes  $4^66.000  in  H.  Doc.  92-93;  and  a  decrease  of  JIO.OOO.OOO  in  S.  Doc.  92-r. 
'  Includes  $1,460,000  in  H.  Doc  92-93. 
I  Submitted  in  S.  Doc  92-35,  Aug.  6. 1971. 
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Bfr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodks). 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  EswAEOs) . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Hen- 
neesee  Insofar  as  he  was  discussing  the 
ruling  of  the  Judge  on  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday's  ruling  by  U.S. 
District  Judge  John  Lewis  Smith  grant- 
ing a  preliminary  Injunction  again^  start 
of  construction  on  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway,  until  an  ecology  suit 
can  he  resolved,  has  been  a  bitter  pOl  to 
swallow. 

It  is  so  unfortunate  that  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  a  great  section  of  this  coimtry 
can  be  thwarted  by  such  a  few  extrem- 
ists. There  is  now  the  unpleasant  possi- 
bility that  start  of  construction  on  the 
waterway  may  be  delayed  up  to  a  year 
imtil  the  suit  is  settled. 

This  is  preposterous.  It  is  thoroughly 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  a  judge  could 
further  delay  this  much  needed  and  long 
awaited  project. 

Sure,  everyone  wants  to  protect  the 
ecology.  I  certainly  share  that  desire. 
Pollution  of  the  air  and  water  aroimd 
us  is  a  menace  that  we  can  ill  afford  to 
downgrade  as  simply  a  passing  thing.  My 
record  in  supporting  antipollution  meas- 
ures in  Congress  has  been  consistent. 

Only  recently  I  supported  a  bill  in 
the  House  which  would  regulate  the 
dumping  of  polluted  waste  into  the 
oceans  surrounding  us. 

And  I  have  Introduced  air  and  water 
pollution  Mils,  some  of  which  has  been 
passed. 

When  it  comes  to  protecting  the  eco- 
logy, the  Tenneasee-Tomblgbee  Water- 
way project  stands  out  as  a  model  of 
thorough  planning.  Dating  back  many 
years,  the  CTorps  of  Engineers  has  made 
a  conscientious  effort  to  make  certain 
that  construction  of  the  waterway  would 
not  prove  detrimental  to  the  ecology  of 
the  area.  Their  studies  have  indicated 
that  flsh  and  wildlife  will,  if  anything, 
become  more  bountiful  in  and  aroiuul  the 
lakes  and  streams  surrounding  the 
waterway.  The  area  will  provide  a  vast 
network  of  fishing,  hunting,  boating  and 
camping  havens  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Does  aU  thla  soimd  like  a  threat  to 
ecology?  Nothing.  In  my  estimation, 
could  create  a  more  serene  and  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  concern  over 
the  ecology  is  praiseworthy.  But.  there 
Is  still  another  vital  factor  which  neither 
Judge  Smith  nor  the  environmental 
plaintiffs  really  considered— the  pursuit 
of  a  sound,  healthy  economy  for  an  area 
of  this  Nation  which  has  long  been  in  the 
throes  of  a  struggling  job  depression. 
The  economic  Ilfeblood  of  23  States  with- 
in the  heartland  of  America  will,  with 
the  advent  of  the  Tenn-Tom,  begin  pros- 
pering as  never  before.  Thousands  of 
hard-pressed  citizens  will  find  them- 
selves being  removed  frwn  ttie  welfare 
rolls  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  employed 
in  jobs  such  as  transportation.  Industry, 


amd  agriculture  which  will  result  once 
the  Tenn-Tom  Is  completed. 

And  for  the  Port  of  ICobUe,  the  Teiui- 
Tom  system  promises  to  provide  a  totally 
new  ooooqit  in  otuamerdal  trade.  Ac- 
cording to  p(roject  planners,  the  Impact 
of  Increased  barge  and  river  traffic  on 
the  Port  of  Iifofaile  will  ultimately  resiilt 
in  a  doubling  of  Its  present  shipijlng 
tonnage. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  this — the  eco- 
nomy, the  environment  and.  most  im- 
portant, the  future  prosperity  of  mil- 
llcsis  of  Americans — ^is  being  detoured 
tnm.  the  road  of  progress  by  one  Judge 
and  a  handful  of  unbending  eoologlsts. 

But  the  battle  Is  not  over  yet.  We  wlU 
continue  to  fight  for  the  Tennessee-Tom - 
bigibee  Waterway,  because  it  is  right  for 
this  country. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  am  in  thorough  agree- 
ment with  the  statements  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee  concerning  the 
conference  report.  The  report  is  unani- 
mous. It  was  signed  by  all  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  think  it  is  as 
good  a  report  as  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  at  this  particular  stage  of 
our  history,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  budgetary  stringency.  I  believe 
we  can  say  that  this  is  a  Spartan  bill. 

It  is  in  excess  of  the  budget  by  $69  mil- 
lion, which  is  iy4  percent  over  the 
budget.  We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  was  under 
the  budget  and  the  Senate  bill  was  some- 
what in  excess.  The  conferees,  I  believe, 
picked  and  chose  wisely  in  picking  those 
projects  which  are  most  worthy  and 
which  are  most  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  country. 

I  believe  the  conferees  have  come  up 
with  a  good  piece  of  work,  a  good  report. 

I  should  like  to  comment  just  briefly 
on  one  or  two  of  the  items  which  are 
funded. 

The  NERVA  program,  which  Is  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  a  vehicle  for  operation 
In  deep  space,  was  funded  on  a  limited 
basis.  This  is.  I  beUeve,  a  very  important 
step.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  proceed 
with  this  most  important  project  in  or- 
der for  us  to  have  a  vehicle  which  can- 
not only  navigate  in  outer  space  as  well 
as  that  space  near  the  earth,  but  also 
can  maneuver  in  this  very  important 
part  of  the  universe  as  it  pertains  to  us. 
to  our  defense,  and  to  our  well-being.  I 
hope  that  this  project  will  in  the  futiu* 
be  fimded  at  a  higher  level,  so  that  It 
can  proceed  to  completion  and  the  day 
can  come  sooner  than  we  now  expect 
that  we  will  have  sTich  a  vehicle  in  opera- 
tion in  outer  space. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
the  genUeman  from  Tennessee  is  abso- 
lutely correct  when  he  says  we  have 
unmet  needs  insofar  as  water  develop- 
ment is  concerned  and  that  we  face  a 
power  shortage  In  this  country.  We  are 
In  a  position  now  of  having  very  soon 
to  make  a  choice  between  the  ^rpe  of 
obstructionism  which  we  see  in  certain 
elements  In  the  environmental  move- 
ment and  the  probability  of  brownouts 
or  blackouts  very  shortly. 

Mr.  E^ieaker,  I  am  just  as  much  in 


favor  of  a  proper  and  healthy  environ- 
ment fu  anybody  could  possibly  be.  I  feel 
if  we  do  not  panic  and  are  able  to  plan 
wisely  we  can  have  that  kind  of  environ- 
ment and  also  have  the  facilities  re- 
quired In  this  20th  century  world  to  give 
the  American  pec^le  the  type  of  life  they 
want  and  to  give  them  the  type  of  ad- 
vantages which  only  come  in  a  Nation 
which  Is  rich  In  the  production  of  power. 

Our  utility  industry  has  been  able  to 
sti^  ahectd  of  the  needs  of  the  country. 

However,  now  those  needs  are  rapidly 
catching  op  with  the  supply.  It  is  cer- 
tainly up  to  us  to  do  our  best  work  in 
planning  for  the  future  so  that  we  will 
have  an  abundance  of  power  rather  than 
a  shortage. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  ArizcHia  for  yielding. 

I,  too.  want  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman.  Mr.  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber, Mr.  Rhodes,  for  the  fine  work  and 
the  many  hours  they  have  put  in  trying 
to  come  up  with  a  bill  In  an  effort  to  sat- 
isfy the  many,  many  demands  of  i>eopIe 
across  this  Nation. 

I  was  disappointed,  however,  over  the 
fact  that  the  conference  committee  ac- 
tion was  not  what  I  had  hoped  for  on  the 
$350,000  of  items,  broken  Into  three  sub- 
ject matters,  as  a  part  of  the  Blue  River 
project. 

The  Senate  committee  previously  had 
sent  over  a  request  for  $150,000  for  Tom- 
ahawk Lake,  $100,000  ior  Wolfe  Coffee 
Lake,  and  $100,000  for  Ihdlan  Lake. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
glad  that  the  committee  did  see  fit  to 
Include  the  $100,000  for  the  Wolfe  CORee 
Lake,  though  I  was  very  disappointed. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  either  the 
chairman  of  the  c<»nmlttee  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhooxs)  what 
chances  he  believes  we  might  have  for 
getting  these  other  two  lakes  included  in 
the  Blue  River  project  next  year? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentieman  from  Kan- 
sas on  the  diligence  which  he  has  shown 
in  bringing  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee the  needs  of  his  district  in  general 
and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Blue 
River  projects. 

As  the  genUeman  mentioned,  there 
are  three  lakes  which  are  projected  for 
the  Blue  River.  They  are  Tomahawk 
Lake,  Wolfe  Coffee  Lake,  and  Indian 
Lake.  Wolfe  Coffee  has  by  far  the  best 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  any  of  the  three. 

There  is  no  controversy,  as  far  as  we 
know,  about  the  construction  of  Wolfe 
Coffee  Lake.  As  is  the  policy  of  this  sub- 
committee, we  try  not  to  have  any  more 
than  one  unbudgeted  start  in  any  con- 
gressional district.  Therefore  we  felt  con- 
strained to  pick  what  we  thought  was 
the  best  project  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict. We  could  not  go  ajlong  with  the 
idea  of  funding  all  three  in  this  bill. 
Therefore  we  picked  the  Wolfe  Coffee 
Lake  project  to  be  funded  here. 

As  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
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the  Indian  Lake  project  has  a  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  1.08  to  1.  This  Is  very  close 
to  unity,  and  the  project  should  be  care- 
fully reviewed  for  economic  feasibility 
before  consideration  is  given  to  getting 
Into  the  initial  planning  stage.  We  hope 
t^e  Cooiw  of  Br^lneers  will  be  doing  this 
and  that  they  can  give  us  an  up-to-date 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  next  year  which 
Willi  allow  us  to  consider  this  project. 

As  to  the  Tomahawk  Lake  project,  the 
committee  received  extensive  opposition 
from  the  people  in  the  area.  Matters 
there  should  be  reconciled  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  this  project.  As  has  been  said 
on  this  fioor  often,  the  Congress  does  not 
like  to  be  the  arbiter  In  deciding  local 
controversy.  We  will  make  these  deci- 
sions if  necessary,  but  we  like  to  give  the 
local  people  a  chance  to  get  together  be- 
fore we  make  a  dedslOQ  which  mlfl^t  of- 
ieoA  a  large  portion  of  the  persons  In 
any  given  area.  Those  are  the  reasons 
why  the  committee  acted  as  it  did. 

Mr.  WINN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
fmther? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman. 

Mr.  WINN.  The  gentieman  from  Ari- 
zona happens  to  have  a  Kansas  back- 
ground, and  I  appreciate  the  work  and 
time  that  he  spent  on  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question.  You 
pointed  out  the  Indian  Lake  project  has 
a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.08  to  1,  which 
falls  below  imity,  which  I  understand  is 
1.1. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
permit  me.  it  is  near  unity  and  so  close 
that  we  feel  it  should  be  restudied  be- 
fore we  begin  plaiming. 

Mr.  WINN.  Did  the  committee  fund  any 
projects  below  1.1  to  your  recollection? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Not  knowingly.  As  far  as 
I  know,  all  of  the  unbiulgeted  starts  are 
much  higher  in  benefit-cost  ratios  than 
this  one. 

Mr.  WINN.  In  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  in 
response  to  my  request  that  all  three 
projects  be  funded,  he  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  none  of  these  three  lakes  re- 
quested were  in  the  budget  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  committee  took  that  into 
consideration.  Possibly  one  alternative 
for  those  of  us  in  the  Blue  River  project 
would  be  to  try  to  get  them  included  in 
the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  RHODES.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  there  is  great  advantage  to  hav- 
ing any  project  like  this  Included  in  the 
budget  The  committee  is  very  chary 
about  adding  imbudgeted  starts.  We  do 
make  additions  from  time  to  time,  but 
they  are  mostly  quite  snail  and  only 
where  a  great  need  has  been  denu>n- 
strated.  The  gentionan  is  absolutely  ac- 
curate when  he  says  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  entire  Blue  River 
project  if  these  requests  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  committee 
for  the  time  they  spent  in  trying  to  re- 
solve the  iiroblems  we  have  in  the  Blue 
River  project.  I  hope  the  committee  will 


give  every  consideration  to  funding  next 
year  to  the  Indian  Lake  and  Tomahawk 
Lake  projecto. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thai^  the  gentleman 
and.  again,  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
diligence  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  worked  with  the  subcommittee 
and  to  assure  him  that  my  boyhood  days 
in  Kansas  are  well  remembered.  I 
remember  well  the  loss  and  danger  to  life 
that  occiu's  when  these  rivers  in  Kansas 
fiood.  as  they  frequently  do.  We  will  cer- 
tainly do  the  very  best  we  can  as  a  sub- 
committee to  msJce  siue  that  such  dan- 
gers In  the  future  are  minimal. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  Yoi*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  suggests 
and  recommends  to  the  House  a  number 
of  Increases  In  the  Atomic  Energy  CcHn- 
mission  portion  of  the  bill.  Of  those  in- 
creases, there  are  two  which  I  believe  are 
wortiiy  of  special  menticm,  one  of  which 
Is  of  long-term  personal  interest  to  me, 
and  that  is  the  $500,000  increase  over 
the  House  figxwe  for  researeh  on  the  car- 
diac pacemaker  program  under  the  ter- 
restrial electric  power  development  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  project  oif  great 
importance  to  all  Americans  and  one  of 
untold  potential  value  and  promise  if 
it  leads  to  the  development  of  an  im- 
plantable, nuclear-powered,  artificial 
heart. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  we  are  agreed 
that  the  program  should  go  forward  at 
a  sllghUy  increased  level. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
mentioned  a  few  mtxments  ago  his 
opinion  that  there  might  be  a  need  for 
additional  increases  in  the  level  of  fund- 
ing of  the  NERVA  program  as  carried 
on  by  the  Atmnic  Energy  Commission 
and,  along  the  same  Unes,  I  would  like 
to  mentimi  for  the  record  that  there 
has  also  been  allocated  to  the  Atomic 
E^nergy  Commission  an  additional  $1.2 
million  for  controlled  thermal  nuclear 
research,  which  is,  of  course,  the  pro- 
gram of  research  and  develoixnent  into 
the  possifoiUties  of  fusion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman  from 
Arizona  if  he  does  not  agree  with  me 
that,  in  future  years,  this  program  will 
also  deserve  a  higher  level  of  funding 
than  we  have  so  far  given  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  genUeman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  As  the  gentieman  knows, 
he  and  I  have  teamed  together  on  the 
subcommittee,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers ef  the  sidicommittee.  In  pushing  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  search 
even  more  dlligenUy  than  they  have  for 
iHrealcthroughs  in  Uie  thermal  midear 
energy  field. 

I  think  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
is  accurate  when  he  says  that  this  is  im- 
doubtedly  the  way  of  the  future.  Of 


course,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  invi^ved.  but  we  must 
meet  the  needs  for  added  electric  power, 
and  I  agree  with  the  gentieman. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  felt  it  could  spend  more 
money  this  year  than  it  had  In  the  past 
and  I  hope  next  year  they  will  oome  in 
with  a  greatly  expanded  program. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  genUeman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  EviNs) ,  has  already  pointed  out 
to  the  House  the  language  added  by  the 
Senate  pertaining  to  the  Oannflrin  nu- 
clear test  which  is  scheduled  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  Island  of  Amchitka.  in 
Alaska. 

That  language  as  now  in  the  Senate 
bill,  and  as  recommended  to  you  by  the 
conferees,  reads  as  follows: 

Non«  of  the  funda  approprlatMl  by  this 
Act  Bhmll  be  obligated  or  expendsd  to  dflt- 
onste  any  undorground  nuclMU-  test  aclMd- 
uled  to  be  conducted  on  Amcbltk*  Ial*nd, 
Alaska,  unless  the  President  gives  bla  direct 
approval  for  such  test. 

Presumably,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent would,  in  any  case,  have  to  give  his 
personal  approval,  or  a  personal  direc- 
tion to  go  ahead  with  this  test  without 
this  langiuige,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  language  changes  the  situation  to  any 
extent.  However.  I  would  like  to  express 
the  personal  hc^e  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  President,  given  the  vmpec  cli- 
mate at  the  disarmament  talks,  or  the 
so-called  SALT  talks,  to  postpone  this 
particular  nuclear  test.  I  am  sure  that 
such  a  decision  on  his  part,  if  our  na- 
tional security  interests  permit,  would  be 
most  welcome  to  all  people,  everywhere, 
who  share  his  dream  of  a  "generation  of 
peace." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  c<»nmittee  on  Ite 
report  and.  in  particular,  I  would  like  to 
salute  them  for  adding  the  $500,000  for 
research  in  the  cardiac  pacemaker  pro- 
gram. llilB,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as 
has  been  stated  by  our  colleague  from 
New  York,  is  of  interest  to  people  not 
only  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
but  the  entire  medical  professkm  of  the 
world.  If  this  is  successful,  as  every  in- 
dication points  to  at  this  time,  it  will 
mean  that  instead  of  having  to  replace 
batteries  about  once  a  year  or  every  2 
yeeu:^.  the  nuclear  powered  pacemaker 
could  go  as  liigh  as  11  to  15  years. 

The  other  item  I  want  to  ask  about, 
Mr.  C^hairman.  is  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  its  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  I  am  greaUy  concerned 
over  the  changes  that  have  been  under- 
taken in  a  number  of  projecte  by  the 
Bureau  of  R,enlamatlnn— changes  which 
are  being  financed  here  without  having 
had  the  approval  of  the  basic  authoriz- 
ing committee.  I  would  sincerely  hope 
that  when  these  people  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  oome  up  and 
request  moneys  providing  for  a  basic 
change  In  the  overall  plans  of  a  project 
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that  the  Committee  on  ApiMviprlatioiu 
would  not  five  them  the  funds  and  au- 
thority but  would  send  them  back  to  the 
commltteee  having  Jurlsdlctkm  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  a  change  In  the 
basic  authorising  act. 

For  example,  one  of  the  projects  In 
Arkansas  has  been  changed  materially 
from  what  was  originally  authorized  and. 
while  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  all  of  the 
changes  would  have  been  approved  by 
the  committee,  I  do  not  believe  they 
should  have  been  given  the  permission 
to  go  ahead  with  this  project  without 
coming  back  to  the  auth<Mrlzlng  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylok) 
la  making  a  very  good  point,  and  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  it  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  do  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  suggested  when 
we  have  detected  changes  which  we 
thought  were  so  substantial  that  they 
would  vitiate  or  cast  some  doubt  on  the 
original  authorizing  act.  I  would  also 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  we  did  not  feel  that  the 
change  in  the  project  the  gentleman  re- 
fers to  in  Arkiansas  was  of  that  magni- 
tude, and  therefore  we  felt  we  should  go 
ahead  and  fund  it  since  it  had  already 
been  started. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  BRonrrLL) . 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  BROTHn.L 
of  Virginia  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

BKASONB  POH  OPWJSmON  OF  BLACK  PAUENTS  TO 
rORCFD     SCHOOL     BTTSING 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  and  include  extra- 
neous material.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  important  rea- 
sons for  the  widespread  opposition  of 
many  black  parents  to  schoolbusing  for 
racial  integration  is  their  grave  concern 
over  how  they  would  get  to  their  chUdrrai 
In  a  distant  school  or  get  their  children 
home  quickly  from  such  a  school  in  case 
of  emergency.  Another  important  objec- 
tion by  many  black  parents  to  busing  Is 
that  the  time  actiially  spent  in  school  is 
shorter  for  pupils  who  are  transfx)rted 
long  distances.  It  has  been  suggested 
that.  Instead  of  trying  to  achieve  artifi- 
cial integration  by  busing,  the  money 
spent  for  buses  and  drivers  should  be 
used  to  improve  schools  in  the  communi- 
ties where  blacks  live. 

Other  reasons  for  the  objections  of 
black  parents  to  busing  for  integration 
are  set  forth  In  a  letter  written  by  a 
black  educator  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  I  Include  this  letter  in  the 
RxcoRD  directly  following  my  remarks: 

Sn:  Iiiany  of  lu  black  educators  bave  ob- 
served for  nearly  two  years  the  legalistic  and 
political  shenanigans  used  to  achieve  "equal" 
education  for  black  children  In  this  country. 
To  be  aure,  Hfteen  years  ago,  black  educators 
bad  great  ezpaotatlons,  which  some  of  us 


have  completely  abandoned  today,  mainly  be- 
cause we  realize  that  the  white  establishment 
capitulates  to  black  demands  when  It  does 
not  cost  the  establishment  too  much. 

Buatng.  although  coDsldOTWl  by  some  to  be 
an  acceptable  mwfihanlsm  for  acblevtng  school 
Integration  a  few  years  ago,  la  today  unreal- 
istic, makeshift,  often  farcical  and  skirts  the 
real  problem.  Further.  It  is  ustiaUy  done  at 
no  hardship  to  white  children,  only  to  black 
ones. 

For  example,  black  youngsters  must  be  at 
their  home  school  or  some  other  staging  cen- 
ter earlier  than  usual  every  day,  In  order  to 
endure  a  long  trip  to  the  white  school.  Usu- 
ally, they  must  be  prepared  early  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, often  around  2  pjn.,  for  the  ride  back 
to  the  home  school.  Thus,  the  amount  of 
time  actually  spent  In  the  classroom  Is  short- 
ened considerably. 

Not  only  this;  frequently  the  transported 
cbUdren  are  moved  intact  to  separate  claea- 
rooms  once  they  reach  the  predominantly 
white  school.  Although  this  fact  is  usually 
denied  by  schol  officials,  where  the  prac- 
tice Is  standard  procedure  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  for  administrative  reasons.  Since 
the  transported  children  arrive  late  and  leave 
early,  It  would  short-change  the  white  chil- 
dren If  every  day  at  quitting  time  (that  is, 
for  blacks)  they,  the  white  children,  had  to 
q\ilt,  too.  Also  unfortunate  Is  the  practice  of 
assigning  temporary,  substitute  or  otherwise 
untried  teachers  to  teach  the  bused  children. 

Most  black  parente  with  whom  I  have 
talked  over  the  past  ten  years  are  not  very 
excited  about  busing  to  achieve  an  unnatural 
Integration.  They  maintain,  and  rightfully  so, 
that  they  want  their  children  to  go  to  school 
as  close  to  where  they  live  as  possible.  Al- 
though several  reasons  are  usually  cited,  the 
one  that  stands  out  Is  the  terrible  concern 
over  how  they  would  get  to  their  children  If 
something  happened  to  them  at  school,  or  If 
some  tragedy  occurred  at  home  and  the  chil- 
dren had  to  be  fetched  hurriedly. 

Instead  of  trying  to  achieve  artlfldal  In- 
tegration by  busing,  the  money  spent  for 
neiw  buses  and  their  (ferlvers  rttould  be  used 
for  Improving  schools  In  communities  where 
blacks  live.  Every  study  which  I  have  read 
Indicates  that  leas  money  Is  spent  in  schools 
which  are  predominantly  black  than  In  those 
attended  malTily  by  whites.  Studies  also  re- 
port consistently  that  the  best,  teachers,  by 
any  criteria,  and  teaching  equipment  are  In 
white  schools,  not  black  ones.  What  Is  needed 
Is  the  Improvement  of  ghetto  school.  This 
means  that  compensatory  efforts — special 
reading  programs,  special  services  and  facil- 
ities— must  be  provided  children  who  are 
short-chemged  from  the  beginning;  for  they 
usually  enter  school  ill  equipped  to  com- 
municate In  the  language  of  the  school.  Im- 
provement of  the  schools  would  also  suggest 
that  we  pay  outstanding  teachers  extra  pay 
to  work  in  ghetto  schools.  A  stop  must  be 
put  to  staffing  black  schools  with  temporary, 
probationary  and  otherwise  unproven 
teachers. 

In  line,  nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to  the 
ohlldren  and  their  parents  than  shipping 
out  and  returning  every  day  the  learners  to 
the  slums.  For  one  thing,  It  enco\irages  un- 
fortunaA«  ccmparlsons  which  may  not  be 
healthy  for  the  self-conoepta  of  the  black 
cdoildren.  I,  for  one  would  prefer  to  keep  the 
children  in  their  neighborhood  schools  and 
teach  them  more  about  the  aoclety  which  hae 
spawned  our  racial  nighitmare,  which  oreaited 
the  busing  laenie  in  the  ftrart  place. 

FinAlly,  busing  almost  invariably  results 
in  further  neglect  of  schools  In  block  com- 
munities. 

Clkmmokt  E.  Voirrsxsa,  Ph.  D., 
Asaociate   Professor  of   Edvcation,   The 
Oeorge  WasMngton  University. 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
six^  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sktjbitz)  . 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  under- 
stand the  report  correctly,  the  cotnmlttee 
has  agreed  to  allow  $250  million  for  the 
procurement  of  luid  in  Kansas  for  the 
atomic  garbage  dump.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  amount  of  money 
the  gentleman  refers  to  Is  $250,000. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  RHODES.  And  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leasing  land  for  making  whatever 
drillings  are  necesary  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  underground  structure  of 
the  land  so  that  plans  can  be  made  which 
can  then  be  evaluated  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  proposed  project.  Then  either  the 
project  can  go  ahead  or  it  will  be  aban- 
doned if  it  is  not  safe. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Let  me  point  out  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
that  the  $250,000  that  has  been  allo- 
cated for  this  purpose  at  the  present 
moment  amounts  to  approximately  $200 
an  acre.  I  do  not  imderstand  why  the 
committee  allowed  $200  per  acre  in  order 
to  lease  the  land. 

If  the  allowance  is  made  to  permit  the 
{igency  to  take  options  on  the  land  this 
is  circumventing  the  action  taken  by  the 
authorizing  committee  that  stated  that 
no  land  should  be  purchased  until  after 
3  years.  If  we  permit  the  AEC  to  take 
options  on  the  land  and  to  spend  $250,000 
we  may  And  that  this  land  is  totally  im- 
sul table.  If  this  occurs  we  will  h-'ve 
thrown  $250,000  down  the  drain  at  a  time 
when  the  President  is  asking  us  to  cut 
back  on  our  expenditures. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  certainly  am  sure 
that  the  rest  of  the  committee  wUl  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  it  was  our  in- 
tent for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  spend  only  so  much  money  as  is  neces- 
sary to  8w:quire  rights  to  the  surface  and 
rights  to  drill  under  the  surface  to  de- 
termine what  the  underpinnings  of  the 
earth  are  in  that  particular  point,  so 
that  facts  can  be  found  which  would 
either  indicate  safety  or  lack  of  safety. 
We  do  not  intend  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  take  any  steps  whatsoever 
which  are  not  necesary  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  have  no  objection  if 
the  committee  feels  that  they  want  to 
permit  the  AEC  to  lease  the  land  in  or- 
der to  make  the  necessary  studies,  but 
the  thing  that  bothers  me  is  the  right  to 
take  options  on  the  land  at  $200  per 
acre  if  the  AEC  determines  to  do  so  and 
past  experience  with  the  agency  teUs  me 
that  Is  exactly  what  It  will  do. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  would  have  to  trust 
the  good  judgment  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  make  sure  that  they  do 
not  squander  the  Oovemment's  money 
on  matters  which  are  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  purposes  I  have  already 
stated. 

Mr.  SEIUBrrZ.  I  am  fearful  that  that 
is  wishful  thinking  when  you  are  dealing 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlssl<»i. 

I  realize  that  there  is  not  anything  I 
can  do  at  this  late  date  on  this  matter. 
But  I  just  want  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  I  am  sure  that  the 
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state  of  Kansas  will  take  cognizance  of 
this  because  the  Governor  himself  is 
quite  interested  in  whether  or  not  this 
land  is  to  be  purchased  or  optioned  be- 
fore the  necessary  studies  to  prove  that 
it  is  safe  are  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas.  I  hope,  understands  that  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  share  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  and  by  other 
responsible  ofQclals  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas to  make  absolutely  certain  that  the 
project  is  completely  safe  before  there 
is  any  thought  of  proceeding  with  It. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
coUesigue  that  I  do  not  question  the  sub- 
committee or  the  committee.  It  Is  the 
AEC  and  what  it  can  do  that  bothers 
me.  One  page  of  history  is  worth  more 
study  than  a  thousand  pages  of  prom- 
ises. I  judge  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission by  its  past  performance. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  bring  to  you  our  bill  providing  funds 
to  continue  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assist  in  the  develc^Mnent  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  to  protect  life  and  property 
from  floods,  to  aid  navigation,  and  to 
continue  to  maintain  our  standards  of 
living;  and,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  and  protection  of  our 
environment.  In  this  bill  we  provide 
funds  for  the  Appalachian  programs 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  the  de- 
velopment of  much  of  my  district;  proj- 
ects which  in  other  areas  are  largely 
handled  by  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve 
on  the  55-member  Committee  cm  Ap- 
propriations where  I  rank  right  next  to 
Mr.  Mahon,  the  chairman.  Particularly 
do  I  feel  fortunate  In  serving  on  the  sub- 
committees on  Public  Works  and  on  Agri- 
culture— Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection,  where  I  serve  as  chairman. 

WK  N1ZD  TO  REMEMBEK 

The  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Mr.  Warren,  in  the  re- 
districting  cases  went  so  tax  as  to  say 
that  Members  of  Congress  did  not  rep- 
resent acres  and  trees,  but  represented 
people. 

My  friends,  if  somebody  does  not  rep- 
resent the  land  and  the  trees  and  the 
natural  resources  and  see  that  those  who 
produce  food  for  the  rest  of  us  get  a  fair 
shake,  there  will  not  be  any  pe<H>le  to 
represent. 

MAN'S  WASTE  or  HIS  NATUBAL  aEBOTTBCES 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  fault  of 
manidnd  through  the  annals  of  recorded 
history  has  been  his  failure  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  natural  resources  which 
provide  him  with  his  basic  necessities  of 
life — food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  History 
indicates  that  each  civilization  developed 
by  mankind  through  the  course  of  the 
centuries,  regardless  of  the  degree  of 
8<H}histication  and  advancement  attained, 


has  disappeared  from  the  earth  because 
of  man's  abuse  of  the  soil,  water,  forests, 
and  other  basic  resources  passed  on  to 
him  for  his  use  and  custodianship. 

One  of  the  most  serious  questions  fac- 
ing our  highly  developed  civilization 
of  the  20th  century  is  whether  or  not, 
through  more  intelligent  use  of  oiu-  nat- 
ural resources  and  more  advanced  agri- 
cultural technology,  we  can  meet  the 
ever  increasing  demands  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding populations  for  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter. 

A  review  of  the  earlier  civilizations  of 
the  womout  and  food-deficient  areas  of 
the  world  Indicates  what  has  resulted 
from  the  failure  of  man  through  the  ages 
to  apply  sm  adequate  portion  of  his 
wealth  to  the  protection  of  the  soil,  the 
forests,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  other 
resources  as  he  used  them  to  feed  and 
clothe  himself. 

In  3500  B.C.  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  Rivers  supported  a  large 
and  prosperous  civilization.  By  the  year 
2000  B.C.,  great  irrigation  developments 
had  turned  this  part  of  the  Middle  East 
into  the  granary  of  the  great  Babylonian 
Empire.  Today,  however,  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  this  area  Is  cultivated  because,  as 
they  became  urbanized,  the  people  of  that 
civilization  failed  to  continue  to  preserve 
the  production  capacity  of  the  land.  Ac- 
cording to  LaMont  C.  Cole  of  Come'.l 
University : 

The  landscaoe  Is  dotted  with  mounds,  the 
remains  of  forgotten  towns;  the  ancient  ir- 
rigation works  are  filled  with  silt,  the  end 
product  of  soil  erosion;  and  the  ancient  sea- 
port of  Ur  Is  now  160  mllee  from  the  sea,  Its 
buildings  burled  under  as  much  as  35  feet  of 
silt. 

Extensive  irrigation  systems  were  es- 
tablished in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  before 
2000  B.C.  to  create  the  granary  for  the 
Roman  Empire.  This  land,  which  was 
made  fertile  by  the  annual  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  continued  to  be  productive  for 
many  centuries.  However,  In  recent  years, 
as  the  result  of  more  Intensive  use  of  the 
land  and  inadequate  attention  to  con- 
servation measures,  the  soils  have  deteri- 
orated and  salinizatlon  has  decreased  the 
productivity  in  the  valley  to  the  point 
where  this  area  is  now  largely  dependent 
on  food  shipments  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  feed  its  people. 

Ancient  Greece  hsui  forested  hills,  am- 
ple water  supplies,  and  productive  soil. 
In  parts  of  this  area  today,  the  old  ero- 
sion-proof Roman  roads  stand  several 
feet  above  a  barren  desert.  Ancient  Irri- 
gatiCHi  systems  in  many  parts  of  China 
and  India  are  abandoned  today  and 
filled  with  silt.  Most  of  India's  present 
land  problems  are  due  to  excessive  defor- 
estation, erosion,  and  siltatlon  made 
necessary  by  tremendous  population 
growth  during  the  past  two  centuries. 

The  highly  developed  civilizations  of 
ancient  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  are 
merely  history  today.  Archeologists  be- 
lieve that  they  exploited  their  land  as  in- 
tensively as  possible  until  its  fertility  was 
gone  and  their  prosperous  civilizations 
vsmlshed. 

The  city-states  throughout  history 
have  failed  to  realize  that  the  cost  of 


food,  clothing  and  shelter  is  going  to  be 
paid,  either  by  the  consumer  or  by  the 
land  from  which  they  come.  They  have 
ignored  the  fact  that  sodl  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated year  after  year  unless  as  much 
fertility  is  put  back  each  year  as  Is  taken 
out. 

A    PRESnJENT'S    VETO— OtJ*    EEFLY 

Some  years  ago,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower vetoed  the  public  works  appropri- 
ations bill  providing  funds  for  rivers  and 
harbors  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Congress  was  un- 
able to  override  the  veto,  the  bill  came 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
At  that  time  the  President  said  that  he 
was  vetoing  the  bill  because  we  could 
not  afford  the  expense  of  59  new  starts 
for  developing  rivers  and  harbors.  I  made 
the  motion  to  send  the  bill  back  to  him, 
with  the  objected-to  starts  remaining  In 
the  biU.  After  a  bitter  fight  in  the  com- 
mittee the  motion  was  adopted  19  to  17. 
It  went  on  through  the  Congress,  was 
vetoed  again,  and  when  it  came  back  on 
this  second  effort  we  overrode  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  At  that  time  I  said: 

My  friends,  the  larger  the  debt  we  owe, 
the  greater  the  obligations  we  have,  the 
worse  the  financial  predicament  we  are  in. 
Is  not  argument  to  do  away  with  develop- 
ment of  and  protecting  our  resources.  It  is 
the  strongest  argument  for  protecting  and 
developing  them,  for  after  aU.  It  U  to  those 
material  resources  that  we  must  look  to  meet 
these  problems. 

ENVtEONMENTAL    PEOTECTION     IfECES8A«T,    LAW 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  USED  TO  DESTEOT  ECONOMY 

I  have  long  recognized  the  necessity  for 
improving  and  protecting  our  environ- 
ment. In  my  book,  "That  We  May  Live," 
published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  in  1966. 
copies  of  which  are  in  the  Congressional 
Library  and  in  most  of  the  public  librar- 
ies in  the  country,  I  pointed  out  on  pages 
176  through  181  that  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  protect  our  environment — and  I 
detaUed  why.  I  pointed  out  also  that  we 
must  maintain  our  country's  economy, 
retain  our  standard  of  living,  protect  oxu- 
resources,  while  we  use  all  the  tools  at  our 
command  to  protect  and  restore  our  en- 
vironment. It  would  be  fine  if  we  could 
quit  driving  our  cars  or  move  the  people 
out  of  our  cities  for  a  few  weeks  while  we 
cleaned  up,  but  we  had  to  live  while  we 
got  the  job  done,  as  we  continue  to  pro- 
duce for  our  people.  I  quote  from  my 
book: 

This  is  not  to  say  that  pollution  of  air  and 
water  does  not  exist,  for,  of  coxu^e.  It  does. 
Pollution  In  part  and  parcel  of  man's  un- 
planned and  unthinking  change  of  his  en- 
vironment; and  particularly  Is  it  a  part  of 
the  subject  under  discussion  In  Silent  Spring 
and  here.  Public  opinion  here  seems  to  be  on 
the  move  toward  action.  ThU  public  temper 
can  be  good  if  held  in  balance.  It  can  do 
more  harm  than  good  U  not  kept  on  an  even 
keel. 

PoUution  comes  from  many  eources  and 
becomes  greater  as  our  population  increases; 
unless  we  take  corrective  action,  it  wlU  be- 
come worse  as  we  become  more  and  more  in- 
dustrial. We  do  have  pollution  of  the  air  and 
water  and  apparently  are  going  to  do  some- 
thlng  about  It.  These  facts  lead  me  to  point 
to  some  of  the  factors  with  which  we  must 
deal  as  we  atten4>t  to  meet  this  problem. 

"The  fact  that  air  is  essential  to  life  is  as 
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old  aa  knowledge.  The  fact  that  polluted  air 
can  cauM  dlaoomfort  U  probably  just  aa  old. 
Aa  loon  as  primitive  man  morad  bla  fire  Into 
hla  caTe,  he  certainly  became  %inn  at  air 
pollution  In  the  form  of  amoke.  He  alao  prob- 
ably aoon  laamed  to  reduce  the  rnaxA*  In 
hU  cave  by  careful  placement  and  atoking. 
He  then  decided  to  accept  some  smoke  In 
return  for  the  warmth  and  convenience  of 
the  flre  nearby. 

"We  have  been  wetghlng  pollution  against 
convenience  ever  since.  Now  we  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  more  than  convenience 
is  Involved  and  that  the  air  around  us  la  not 
a  llmlUeaa  aea  Into  which  we  can  continue 
to  pour  waste  without  serious  consequences. 

"Our  health  and  our  well-being  are  threat- 
ened." 

Thus  did  the  Agriculture  Tearbook  of  1963. 
'A  Place  To  Live,"  describe  one  of  the  serious 
problems  of  our  day,  air  pollution. 

The  Increasing  pollution  of  our  water  un- 
questionably Is  a  threat  to  fish  and  health. 
This  became  a  matter  of  public  concern  In 
the  United  States  In  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tiury,  when  virulent  typhoid  epidemics  ap- 
peared in  various  cities.  The  then  new  science 
of  bacteriology  Identified  many  of  these  out- 
breaks aa  the  result  of  contaminated  water 
supplies.  The  public  outcry  against  pollution 
was  great.  Public  health  officers  attempted  to 
meet  this  challenge  in  two  principal  ways. 

The  first  was  to  select  certain  streams  for 
waste  disposal  and  to  reserve  other,  and  pro- 
tected, streams  for  municipal  supplies.  This 
Is  the  method  followed  by  communities  for- 
tunate enough  to  own  or  control  adequate 
watersheds.  However,  with  our  increasing 
population.  It  is  virtually  Impossible  today 
for  one  city  to  live  separately  and  apart  from 
another.  While  one  city  may  protect  its  water 
supply,  it  will  be  adversely  affected  if  those  In 
adjoining  areas  do  not  do  likewise. 

The  other  method  was  the  filtration  and 
disinfection  of  water.  This  has  permitted 
many  cities  to  have  reasonably  safe  and  pala- 
table water,  even  from  such  heavily  polluted 
sources  as  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  Ohio  rivers. 

While  these  systems  have  worked  for  many 
years,  we  now  face  a  period  when  we  must 
give  full  attention  to  water  pollution,  or  else 
pay  substantial  penalties  in  the  future.  We 
have  some  30,000  sewerage  systems  and  in- 
dustrial complexes  pouring  waste  Into  our 
streams.  Included  are  10,000  municipal  sew- 
erage systems,  serving  more  than  100  million 
people,  whloh  dump  sewage  Into  the  water- 
ways. Twenty-flve  per  cent  of  this  load  is 
without  any  treatment  whatsoever. 

Pollution  degrades  the  physical,  chemical, 
biological,  and  esthetic  qualities  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  degree  depends  upon  the  kind  and 
amount  of  pollution  In  relation  to  the  extent 
and  n«ture  of  reuse.  Pollution  can  be  Just 
as  effective  as  a  drought,  or  excessive  with- 
drawals. In  reducing  or  allmln*ting  water 
reaources. 

Over  3600  new  or  enlarged  sewage  treat- 
ment works  are  needed  to  serve  37.8  million 
persons  living  in  communities  presently  dls- 
ch«i«|lnc  untreated  or  Inadequately  treated 
sewage.  Airather  3S08  new  sewage  ooUeotlve 
systems  and  treatment  works  are  reqvilred 
to  serve  a  peculation  of  6  Tniutrtrt  living  In 
urban  areas  where  Individual  disposal  sys- 
tems have  failed  to  function  properly. 

By  the  year  3000,  thirty-four  years  from 
now,  we  wlU  be  a<\>uz>d  880  mlllioti  Ameri- 
cans as  agaUiflt  today's  IM  million.  We  will 
have  naarty  doubled  the  quantity  of  sewage 
going  Into  our  streams  and  protecting  the 
public  health  will  really  be  a  problem. 

Today's  194  million  Americana  are  abusing 
our  reaources  so  far  as  our  use  and  handling 
of  water  is  concerned.  Our  lakes  and  rlveia 
have  become  catch  basins  for  the  residues  of 


our  factories,  automobiles,  houaebcM  and  ag- 
ricultural chemicals,  for  human  wastes  frcxn 
thouaaada  of  villages,  towns,  and  dtlea.  How 
well  we  dear  up  this  situation  and  learn  to 
handle  It  wltiiout  restricting  man's  means  of 
providing  our  high  standard  of  living  may 
weU  detMmlne  the  future  of  our  nation. 

As  w«  approach  this  probletn  we  must  ke^ 
in  mind  that  the  jxnrer  to  control  water 
quality  or  quantity  Is  not  only  the  power  to 
make  or  break  business  but  Is  a  pown:  over 
the  Ufe  of  the  nation  Itself. 

Since  water  is  an  absolute  essential  to 
health  and  to  all  man's  activities,  any  group 
we  set  up  to  control  water  on  any  basis,  by 
restrictions  for  protection  of  Its  qtiallty  or 
quantity  and  use,  must  have  not  only  the 
cooperation  and  co-ordination  of  all  depart- 
menu  and  agencies,  but  all  Interests  must  be 
represented.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  whose  interests  are  tied  to- 
gether, should  have  a  place  in  any  such 
group,  as  should  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: but  these  are  not  enough.  The  states 
and  municipalities  must  be  represented  so 
that  the  varied  Interests  of  all  our  dtlzeos 
may  be  recognised  and  provided  for,  Indud- 
ing  riparian  rights,  est«U>llshed  use,  and  t^ie 
determination  of  priority  to  use.  All  this  need 
carries  with  it  the  problem  of  built-in  bu- 
reaucracy, of  too  many  cooks,  yet  there  Is 
seldom  an  easy  answer  to  a  difficult  problem. 

If  we  closed  all  our  manufacturing  plants, 
that  would  g^vatly  Improve  the  purity  of  the 
watw  In  our  Btreams;  if  we  stopped  driving 
automobiles.  Just  think  what  that  would  do 
to  improve  the  atmosphere — and  a  single  de- 
partmental head  oould  have  done  that  under 
several  bills,  if  we  oould  return  to  the  800,- 
000  population  level  of  this  country  at  the 
time  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  nature 
would  be  able  to  largely  eliminate  the  pol- 
lution problem.  Bu*  with  194  million  people 
we  could  never  live  in  the  slmpllfled  way  of 
that  day.  Neither  can  we  ask  nor  oould  we 
force  the  residents  of  New  York  City  to  quit 
eating,  quit  Uvlng,  and  quit  breathing  while 
we  clean  up  the  Hudson.  The  same  is  true  for 
Washington  and  the  Potomac,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  thousands  of  towns  and  villages. 
The  power  to  set  standards  is  the  power  to 
control,  yet  some  Members  of  Congress  have 
urged  that  such  power  be  granted  to  a  single 
government  department. 

Agriculture's  claims  and  responsibilities 
for  the  use  of  water  are  second  to  none,  for 
agriculture  provides  our  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  the  basic  necessities  for  life.  In  ad- 
dition, agriculture  has  a  great  responsibility 
in  the  use  of  water,  for  land  is  the  great 
gathering  place  and  reservoir  for  storage  of 
water.  Just  a  few  years  from  now  we  will 
need  three  times  the  water  we  use  today, 
all  of  which  points  up  the  need  to  protect 
and  manage  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
water  supply. 

In  our  work  with  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  Agriculture,  we  find  the  doee 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  efforts  by 
both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  necesaary  in  water- 
shed and  flood  oontix^  programs,  both  <A 
which  are  highly  essential  to  water  protec- 
tion. We  would  not  expect  a  skilled  stirgeon 
to  use  only  one  Instrument  far  all  operations, 
nor  a  mechanic  to  fix  our  car  with  a  sledge 
hammer.  Thus  It  Is  with  water  pollution;  we 
must  use  the  tools  required  for  the  job;  and 
most  Importantly,  we  must  keep  the  factory 
running  in  the  process  and  not  turn  the  sur- 
geon's scalpel  over  to  the  meobanlo  or  vice 


Ttt  <k>  the  cleaning  up  job  on  pollution,  we 
must  call  on  Industry,  on  the  federal,  state, 
and  dty  governments,  and  on  Individuals. 
We  need  ftnancing  and  regulations;  In  the 


meantime,  we  must  maintain  a  sense  of  bal- 
ance, so  that  we  do  not  tear  up  more  than  we 
oorreot.  We  are  not  m«rely  limited  to  the 
pimctlcal  but  to  the  possible. 

I  am  proud  of  having  had  the  fore- 
sight In  1966  to  see  the  necessity  for  ac- 
tion. Unfortunately,  however,  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  thoee  who  recognize 
the  need  to  protect  the  envlrcximent  want 
to  do  everything  now,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. In  their  zeal,  we  must  not  let 
them  eliminate  projecto  and  progress. 
They  should  remember  hungry  people  do 
not  worry  about  the  environment,  as 
proven  around  the  wcx-ld. 

KXPOBTS   CAtTSI   BKLAT 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  further  con- 
troversy, not  only  with  regard  to  public 
works  but  in  the  development  ol  water- 
sheds and  flood  prevoition  items  which 
come. before  the  st^bcammlttee  where  I 
am  chairman — that  for  Agriculture — En- 
vironmental and  Consumer  Protection — 
and  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  each 
day  that  the  sunoimt  of  detail  called 
for  In  reports  on  projects  as  to  the  effect 
on  the  environment  cause  delay,  greatly 
increase  costs,  and  in  many  cases  will 
actually  add  to  pollution  and  can  well 
destroy  the  project. 

Our  Committee  on  Appr(H)riatlons  di- 
rected that  each  agency  or  department 
required  to  make  such  report  file  a  re- 
port on  the  111  effects  of  delay  In  pro- 
ceeding with  the  project.  This  should 
help  to  present  a  balanced  case,  but  will 
not  cure  the  dangers  caused  by  present 
unreasonable  demands  vaA  delays 
caused  by  the  EPA  and  in  sc»ne  cases 
by  the  Federal  courts. 

All  recognize  we  must  protect  and  im- 
prove our  environment.  I  am  greatly 
disturbed,  however,  that  those  who  make 
the  most  noise  on  this  issue  many  times 
are  increasing  the  accumulation  of  pol- 
lution Instead  of  reducing  it.  They  add 
cost  to  the  people  and  the  Government 
by  making  changes  and  causing  delays 
by  refusing  to  release  funds  provided  by 
Congress  in  watershed  projects. 

TKNNISSXE-TOMBIGBXX  HAVICATIOK 

Lawsuits  are  seriously  crippling  ac- 
tions  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  other  agencies 
where  commitments  have  been  made, 
people  have  levied  taxes,  and  the  proj- 
ects are  long  overdue.  Federal  judges, 
assuming  the  powers  formerly  claimed 
for  kings  under  divine  right,  eJK  ac- 
tually holding  up  construction  of  such 
projects  as  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
navigation  project,  on  letters  filled  with 
Innuendoe  and  unproven  charges.  Ilils  is 
the  record  of  yesterday.  We  are  busy 
now  working  on  this  problem  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  get  these  funds 
released. 

We  have  provided  the  money.  We  must 
now  overcome  actions  of  these  over- 
enthuslastlc  groups  who  by  demanding 
delays,  new  studies,  and  injunctions  are 
really  destroying  or  making  worse  that 
which  they  profess  to  want  to  improve, 
and  In  the  process  retarding  the  devel- 
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opment  of  a  great  section  of  the  Natioo. 
the  central  South. 


The  bill  we  have  before  us  now  coTers 
projects  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  is  not  a  district  in  our  country 
which  is  not  affected  by  efforts  through 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  in  the 
work  to  be  carried  on  here.  Most  of  this 
has  been  covered  by  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Evnre,  and  my  colleagues. 

MTBIBIWtlPW  PBOjaCTB 

There  are  numerous  projects  in  my 
own  area,  where  I  have  a  great  obliga- 
tion and  deep  Interest.  These  projects 
include  $86  million  for  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  tributaries.  We  must 
remember  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  water  that  falls  in  the 
United  States  flows  down  this  great  river 
valley,  gathering  in  quantity  and  mo- 
mentum as  it  goes. 

Other  projects  in  our  section  are  the 
Ascalmore-Tlppo  and  Opposum  Bayous, 
$100,000;  the  Upper  Auxiliary  Channel, 
$200,000 — the  full  amount  that  can  be 
used  for  preliminary  planning  and  con- 
struction; Yazoo  backwater,  $2,450,000; 
Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries,  flood 
control,  $1,300,000;  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee Waterway,  $6,000,000;  YeUow  Creek 
Port  project— TVA— $2,050,000. 
SKSxavont  devxlopmxmt 

I  take  note,  too,  of  the  fact  that  for 
four  major  reservoirs  in  my  district  we 
have  provided,  for  the  regular  program, 
the  sum  of  $168,000  for  Arkabutla  Lake; 
$195,000  for  Grenada  Lake;  $271,000  for 
Enid  Lake;  and  $185,000  for  Sardis  Lake. 

These  varying  amounts,  Mr.  Speaker, 
come  from  the  degree  of  development 
that  we  have  had  heretofore. 

Our  conferees  directed  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  expedite  a  study  of  these 
four  reservoirs,  built  for  flood  control, 
to  bring  their  recreational  facilities,  par- 
ticularly mtuinas,  boat  ramps,  and  sani- 
tary facilities,  up  to  the  national  level, 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
additional  development  by  States,  local 
interests,  and  private  enterprise, 

NEW  LAW  TO  MKXT  SOII.  XK08I0N  AND  BANK 
CAVING  IN   HILX4  AND  QKLTA 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we  changed  the 
law  to  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  work  with  the  Soil  Coneervation  Serv- 
ice to  meet  the  soil  erosion  and  bank  cav- 
ing problems  In  the  hills  and  creek  bot- 
toms of  the  foothill  area  of  the  Yazoo 
Basin.  This  is  permanent  law,  en  amend- 
ment to  PubUc  Law  40,  84th  Congress. 
Several  hundred  thousands  of  doUars  is 
being  spent  now  on  experimental  work. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission  has 
recommeinded  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
foUowing  a  study  of  bank  caving  which 
our  c(»nmlttee  financed  about  $9  million 
for  proteotlng  the  credcs  and  credc  bot- 
toms In  the  hlUs  and  adjacent  delta 
fu^eas  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg.  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  move  ahead  In  saving 
this  great  area  and  save  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  soil  which  is  being  washed 
away  each  year,  adding  to  ptdlution. 

BUBAI.   ELBCTBIFICATIOR    AND    BX7BAI. 
WATSB   STSTXM8 

Mr.  j^ieaker,  you  can  trnderstand  why 
I  esxjoy  serving  on  the  AppropriaMons 


OommifMee.  It  gives  us  such  a  wonderful 
oppoctunity  to  akl  in  thlnoB  so  essential 
to  our  wdl-being.  My  subcommittee  pro- 
vkled  ftznds  for  ruial  eJectrifloatkm, 
where  we  will  never  be  satisfied  until  we 
reach  everybody  that  we  poasibly  can  and 
eventually  have  area  coverage  here;  for 
school  mtit  fun(te  for  which  we  added 
over  the  budget;  for  school  lunches  where 
we  made  great  Increases  which  the  de- 
partment Is  trying  to  divert;  for  4-H 
Club  work,  where  we  made  4-H  available 
to  youth  in  our  cities;  for  nutritifm  aids 
in  city  and  county;  for  the  ACP— now 
REAP — and  the  SCS;  and  now  our  most 
pressing  problem  Is  that  the  executive 
branch  is  hcAdlng  up  the  funds,  thereby 
adding  to  costs  and  further  damage  to 
our  envlromneot. 

I  quote  from  the  conference  report 
which  we  made  on  the  appropriations  for 
Agriculture — ^Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection.  Many  of  these  funds 
have  been  held  up  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  has  released  many  of  them 
today — September  22, 1971 : 

This  bUl  Is  over  the  budget  by  $644  mllUon 
for  urban  and  rural  water  and  sewer  grants 
with  their  Important  contributions  to  com- 
munity growth  and  pollution  control. 

It  is  over  the  budget  by  $22  L  mllllan  for 
electric  and  telei^ione  loan  programs,  again 
so  lm.portant  to  balanced  growth  and  at  a 
time  when  the  power  needs  of  this  country 
are  in  danger. 

It  Is  over  the  budget  by  »32e  million  In  the 
people  programs — food  stamps  and  milk  for 
children. 

I  would  say,  then,  that  this  bill  is  large  but 
clearly  in  keeping  with  the  objectlTee  of 
Congress  and  the  people,  and  I  urge  that  the 
Conference  Report  be  adopted. 

Funds  for  REA,  water  and  sewer 
grants,  SRS.  and  farm  operating  loans 
are  still  being  held  up,  Uhf ortunately,  by 
regulation,  the  Department  Is  not  mak- 
ing the  funds  for  school  lunches  avail- 
able as  Congress  Intended. 

BUBAL   BOU8IN0 

We  are  proud  of  our  record  on  rural 
housing  where,  by  changing  one  word 
"farm"  to  "rural"  In  the  housing  pro- 
gram, we  led  to  the  building  of  millions 
of  rural  homes.  The  money  will  be  re- 
paid. We  are  merely  providing,  for  riiral 
peopie,  Govemmoit  guarantees  for  loans 
which  those  In  our  urban  areas  have  had 
for  many  years. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  what  I 
said  when  the  Congress  overrode  the 
President's  veto  on  our  second  effort: 
The  more  we  owe,  the  greater  our  prob- 
lems, the  more  Important  It  is  that  we 
protect  the  base  on  which  it  aU  depmds — 
our  land,  our  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
natural  resources — for  without  them  not 
only  could  we  not  make  it,  but  our  chil- 
dren would  not  have  a  chance.  They  can 
set  up  their  own  monetary  system,  but 
leave  them  a  womout  and  fiooded  land 
and  they  have  nothing  on  which  to  build. 

I  urge  the  support  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
tiie  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriaticms,  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahoh). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  3^)eaker,  I  think  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Appr(K>riati(ms,  and  the 
House  itself  has  done  a  good  Job  this 


year  in  the  overall  handling  of  the  annu- 
al piU)lic  works — AEC  s«>propriation  bill, 
and  special  oommpndation  should  be  ac- 
corded to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  and  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  Arizona. 

ATPBOPBIATION   AND   SFKNIONO:    WBXBB   AlZ   WB 
AND  WHITHn  ABX  WB  TKNDXNOT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  last  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  scheduled  to  be  before 
the  House  for  probably  some  litUe  time. 
Therefore,  it  seons  to  me  that  now  Is  a 
good  time  to  make  some  general  com- 
ments about  the  current  appropriation 
and  fiscal  situation. 

APPBOPBIATION  WUMUMMB  OF  TBB  BEMZOH 

This  has  been  a  year  of  great  fiscal 
turbulence  and  fiscal  innovation  and  I 
will  have  more  to  say  about  that  in  a  few 
moments. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  the  10th 
regular  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the 
currmt  fiscal  year,  1972,  to  be  cleared 
by  the  Congress  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  other  nine  were  cleared  to  the 
President  prior  to  the  August  6  break,  and 
of  course,  have  l(mg  since  been  signed 
into  law.  To  the  figure  of  10  bills,  we 
must  add  two  additional  bills,  the  $1  bil- 
lion emergency  public  Jobs  appn^rlaUon 
bill  and  the  measure  which  provided 
fimds  for  the  feeding  of  schoolchildren 
during  the  summer.  That  adds  up  to  12 
measures  that  have  been  enacted.  Tben 
to  those  12  bills,  we  must  add  four  ap- 
propriations bills  which  w«e  enacted 
earlier  in  this  session  relating  to  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  which  ended  on  June  30 
last. 

This  runs  the  total  number  of  appro- 
priation bills  and  resolutions  for  the  ses- 
sion up  to  16.  Now  if  we  add  to  that  the 
two  continuing  resolutions  which  were 
necessary  in  order  to  eneUale  the  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  operate  pending  en- 
actment of  certain  regular  bills,  thai  we 
have  a  total  of  18  measures  thus  far  for 
the  current  session. 

APPBOPBIATION    KLX«    VKRUINQ 

There  will  be  a  necessity  for  five  addi- 
tional appropriaition  bills,  vaA  for  im- 
other  continuing  resolution.  There  will  be 
the  defense  appropriation  bill,  the  mili- 
tary oonsttruction  bill,  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
the  District  of  Columbia  bill,  and  there 
will  be  a  wrap-up  vupi^emental  bill. 

rUU.  KICPLOTICKNT   BVDOBT 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  this  has  been 
a  year  of  greait  fiscal  turbuloice  end  fiscal 
Innovation.  When  the  time  came  to  si*- 
mit  a  budget  to  the  Congress  last  Janu- 
ary, the  administrative  branch  o(  the 
Government  was  confronted  with  the 
practical  reality  of  a  whopping  budget 
deficit.  So  a  technique  was  devised,  called 
"the  full  employment  budget."  which,  as 
I  see  it,  is  a  sort  of  cosmetic  kind  of  thing. 

A  major  comfteint  with  the  full  em- 
ploymmt  concept  as  a  foundatlMi  for  the 
Federal  budget  Is  that  It  has  tended  to 
relax  our  ooDcem  over  the  fitscai  dangers 
confronting  tbe  country  cmd  tended  to 
make  us  feel  tbait  the  ftooal  picture  Is  far 
better  than  K  really  Is.  So  rather  then 
submitting  a  bodgst  ofllctaBy  embradng 
a  whopping  deflctt,  as  would  have  been 
the  oaae  last  year,  bad  ftmner  concepts 
been  foUowed.  tfaeadmlnlstradoa  dectded 
to  submit  a  balanced  budget  trnder  the 
full  emiteymeDt  technique. 
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Actoally.  the  budget  as  subrnttted  in 
Janttaiy,  for  flsoal  1973,  esUmated  a  $23.1 
button  deflek  on  the  Federal  funds  basis 
and  a  $11.6  bUUcn  deficit  on  the  unified 
budget  plan,  the  difference  betweoi  those 
two  beins  that  surplus  tnvt  funds  have 
been  borroved  and  are  being  borrowed 
to  meet  general  Fedeial  ezpenditures  and 
must  be  repaid  with  interest,  l^iese  bor- 
rowings are  not  counted  in  the  unified 
budget  plan  as  a  part  of  the  unified 
deficit  but  they  do  add  to  the  pid^hc  debt. 

A  razor-thin  bctlanced  budget  on  the 
full  enq^ojrnieDt  concept  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  January;  it  provided 
a  $100  million  surplus  projection  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1972. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
Willie  this  technique  was  fuUy  and  offi- 
cially embraced  by  the  administration,  it 
was  necessary  to  warn  that  we  must  not 
let  spending  breach  the  full  emi^tmn^it 
budget  calculation  of  revenuee.  the  clear 
Implication  being  that  dire  consequences 
would  ensue.  As  with  most  rules,  there 
were  minor  caveats  with  respect  to  this 
warning  bitt  the  thrust  was  clear  that 
the  full  employment  line  must  be  held. 

This  was  the  first  full  employment 
Federal  budget  ever  submitted  to  the 
OongresB.  Stated  simply,  the  concept 
means  this:  Let  us  play  like  we  have 
reascHiably  full  emidoyment.  Let  us  play 
like  we  are  receiving  revenues  that  we 
would  get  from  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment; let  us  play  like  we  have  the  money 
in  the  Treasury.  And  let  us  therefore  pro- 
ceed en  the  basis  that  under  all  those 
circumstances  we  are  going  to  have  a 
surplus  if  everything  in  the  budget  ma- 
terializes as  projected.  That,  generally, 
Is  the  essence  of  the  full  employment 
budget  concept.  As  I  have  said,  in  my 
Judgment  this  procedure  tends,  in  a  very 
real  sense  to  remove  the  harsh  realities 
of  our  fiscal  siti»tion  from  clear  view. 

DKKPKKINO    DKnCTTS HIOHn    DZBT 

Since  1960,  the  public  debt  subject  to 
the  statutory  debt  ceiling  has  increased 
about  $114  billion — an  average  in  excess 
of  $10  billion  a  year  over  the  11-year  pe- 
riod. June  1960  through  June  1971.  But 
taking  Just  the  last  2  fiscal  years,  flscals 
1970  and  1971,  the  debt  went  up  by  $42.6 
billion— by  $16.5  billion  in  fiscal  1970 
and  by  $26.1  billion  in  fiscal  1971  which 
ended  Just  3  months  ago.  This  was  bad. 
We  were  fighting  a  war  diuing  a  large 
part  of  this  period,  and  in  addition 
otherwise  we  overauthorized,  we  overap- 
propriated,  we  overspent.  We  went  heav- 
ily into  the  red. 

I  think  this  Congress  has  done  a  fairly 
good  Job  of  cooperating  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  fiscal  matters.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened fiscally  is  appalling.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  estimate  that  the  national  debt 
wUl  increase  for  the  3  fiscal  years  ending 
next  June  30,  1972.  as  much  as  $80  bil- 
lion. This  presents  a  very  sobering  situa- 
tion to  Etemocrats  and  to  Republicans 
and  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  country — to  the  tax- 
payers generally.  It  is  a  matter  that  con- 
cerns all  thoughtful  Americans  very 
much,  and  if  we  do  not  give  it  proper  at- 
tention, this  country  is  going  to  collapse 
fiscally. 


So  the  question  is:  Shall  we  give  this 
matter  proper  attention?  I  hope  we  do. 
We  must. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Mr.  Shultz.  has  said 
that  we  must  continue  to  grapple  with 
the  herculean  task  of  rediiclng  govern- 
mental expenditures.  He  is  confronted 
with  a  herciilean  task  with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  1973  budget,  which  is  now 
In  process  of  being  put  together.  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised at  all  if  this  Federal  Government 
went  in  debt  a  total  of  as  much  as  $100 
billion  or  more,  during  the  4-year  period 
which  ends  on  Jime  30,  1973. 

No  wonder  it  was  necessary  to  close 
the  gold  door  in  Europe  at  a  time  when 
we  have  done  such  a  poor  Job — and  we 
must  all  share  in  the  responsibility — of 
managing  our  national  fiscal  affairs.  How 
could  one  expect  the  bankers  of  other 
countries  to  properly  respect  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  and  tie  their  currencies  to  the 
American  dollar  at  a  time  when  we  were 
flaimting  the  dollar  about  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  we  were  not  too  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  its  integrity. 

So  the  problem  before  us  needs  our 
very  best  attention  and  consideraticHi. 

MANAGING   THK    CCONOMT 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  how 
to  manage  the  economy,  but  economists 
differ,  and  we  have  not  foimd  a  way  to 
manage  the  economy.  Someone  has  said, 
and  it  has  been  repeated  many  times, 
that  if  we  line  up  all  the  economists  end 
to  end,  they  would  reach  no  conclusion. 
Nevertheless,  the  Government  has  been 
trjring  to  manage  the  economy,  but  we 
are  not  succeeding  very  well  at  manag- 
ing it. 

We  propose  now  to  reduce  revenues — 
which  is  a  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  Congress  is  proposing  prob- 
ably to  go  even  deeper  in  reducing  rev- 
enues. If  we  continue  to  reduce  reve- 
nues, it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the 
deficit  will  increase.  It  is  true  that  we  did 
reduce  revenues  through  tax  cuts  in  the 
sixties  and  eventually  revenues  did  in- 
crease, but  we  had  the  tremendous  spend- 
ing incident  to  the  war.  So  we  cannot 
rely  upon  anybody's  plan  as  being  totally 
successful  in  managing  the  economy. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
chairman  3^eld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arizcma. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
for  yielding. 

I  J\ist  wish  to  point  out  that  part  of 
the  administration's  economic  plan,  of 
coiu-se,  is  to  reduce  expeidltures  by  re- 
ducing the  niunber  of  Federal  employees 
by  5  percent  and  also  by  postponing  a 
pay  raise  for  Federal  employees  if  the 
Congress  will  go  along  with  it. 

This  I  am  told — and  I  believe  it  is 
true — would  practically  balance  what- 
ever revenue  losses  which  would  result 
from  the  measures  now  being  considered 
for  tax  reduction  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  my  able  friend 
for  his  contribution. 

The  administration  now  estimate^  that 


if  the  administration's  new  economic 
plans  are  carried  out  we  win  spend  this 
ciurent  fiscal  year  $232  billion,  which  Is 
about  $3  bUlion-plus  more  than  hsul  been 
estimated  in  Janiuuy.  That  assumes,  as  I 
imderstand.  reduction  of  about  $5  billion 
in  expendltiu-es  otherwise  estimated. 

The  ciurent  administration  revenue 
projections  are  estimated  to  be  about 
$13  or  $14  billion  less  for  fiscal  1972 
than  had  been  estimated  in  the  January 
budget. 

TRX    imx    KUTLOTlfKNT    BTnKOrr — AUtSADT    IN 
DKIICIT 

With  further  regard  to  the  fuD  em- 
ployment budget,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
mitted recently  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  budget  for 
1972  is  already  about  $8  billion  in  the 
red  on  the  full  employment  basis  ac- 
cording to  his  current  estimates.  That 
budget,  you  will  recall,  was  originally 
projected  with  a  razor-thin  siuplus.  It 
has  already  come  unglued.  What  will  the 
final  result  be?  What  fUwut  fiscal  1973? 

It  is  too  bad,  in  my  opinion,  that  we 
have  gotten  away  from  the  old  philosc^hy 
that  we  ought  not  spend  money  unless 
we  have  it  in  hand  or  imless  we  have  It 
in  sight.  This  has  led  us  into  many  diffi- 
culties fiscally. 

I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
ought  to  pay  more  heed  to  trying,  really, 
to  balance  the  budget.  It  is  not  that  we 
can  balance  it  immediately,  but  if  we 
could  stimulate  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad 
by  coming  nearer  to  balancing  the  budget 
we  could  go  a  long  way  toward  licking 
infiation. 

Probably  the  greatest  engine  of  infla- 
tion is  spending  far  beyond  the  funds  we 
have  on  hand  to  expend  as  a  Federal 
Government.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  period  of  3  years  expends 
probably  $80  billion  or  so  more  than  it 
receives  in  Federal  funds  and  thus  hikes 
the  national  debt,  it  is  bound  to  have  a 
very  serious  impact,  if  not  a  disastrous 
impact. 

TH«     nSCAL     ICAKOIN     0«     DHlDKin) WILL      IT 

DISAPPKAB7 

There  are  people — our  so-called  liberal 
friends;  and  I  believe  we  hardly  know 
what  a  liberal  is  or  what  a  conservative 
is  anymore,  if  we  ever  did — who  expect 
some  fiscal  dividends  from  the  peace,  I 
would  estimate  that  perhaps  the  war  now 
is  costing  us  less  than  $10  billion  a  year, 
a  large  sum  of  course. 

People  are  wondering  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  with  this  surplus  money  when 
pea^e  comes;  but  we  are  not  going  to  have 
larger  surplus  moneys,  as  most  people  are 
beginning  to  realize.  And  if  we  continue 
to  reduce  and  erode  and  eat  at  the  tax 
base,  we  will  not  have  a  fiscal  divided  or 
margin  of  revenues  arising  from  a  grow- 
ing economy  which  many  Members  and 
others  want  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
new  programs.  The  margin  is  apt  to 
vanish.  There  are  built-in  expenditure 
growths  that  tend  to  have  first  claim  on 
added  revenues.  So  if  we  cut  taxes  in  or- 
der to  improve  the  economic  conditloos 
it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  raise 
those  taxes  at  a  later  time  and  get  the 


money  that  many  want  to  spend  for  all 
these  new  initiatives. 

This  is  one  of  the  matters  which  con- 
cerns me  as  we  confront  the  problem  here 
of  what  to  do  about  the  situation  which 
confronts  us,  which  we  recognize  is  very 
serious  indeed. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  belabor  these 
matters  at  greater  length  at  the  moment, 
and  probably  I  have  about  exhausted  the 
time  available  for  the  conference  report, 
but  I  shall  ask  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  in  a  more  orderly 
manner  I  shall  undertake  to  elaborate  on 
the  status  of  the  appropriations  and 
spending  business  of  the  session. 

CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIONS    ON    THX    BtnMKT 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  do 
not  think  Congress  is  going  to  be  a  reck- 
less bestower  of  further  tax  benefits.  We 
would  all  like  to  be  free  from  taxes,  but 
we  want  to  save  the  country  and  we  csui- 
not  save  the  country  and  be  free  of  taxes. 

I  do  not  think  the  Cc«igress  will  go 
wild  in  spoiding  in  relation  to  the  budg- 
et. It  is  true  we  are  over  the  budget  at 
this  time  in  appropriation  bills  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  $1.7  billion  in  new  budget 
obligatlonal  authority,  but  by  the  time 
we  handle  the  remaining  five  bills  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  estimate  we  will  be  roughly 
level  with  the  budget  requests  consid- 
ered in  the  appropriation  bills.  So,  while 
we  have  modified  the  President's  budg- 
et— and  we  will  have  changed  priorities 
to  some  extent — in  the  appropriation  bills 
we  will  give  the  President  for  the  pur- 
poses of  expenditure  at  this  session  ap- 
proximately the  amount  that  he  has  re- 
quested. 

With  regard  to  nonappropriation  bills 
which  provide  for  spending,  we  are  ex- 
ceeding the  budget.  I  cannot  give  exact 
figures  on  that  at  this  time.  When  we  in- 
creased social  security  pajrments  beyond 
the  amount  suggested  by  the  President 
in  his  budget,  then  by  that  amount — 
about  $1.4  billion — we  were  above  the 
budget  on  that  item.  There  are  some 
others  but  they  are  not  all  yet  finalized. 

I  think  we  have  acted  responsibly,  and 
1  think  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  coop- 
erate with  the  President  in  an  effort  to 
slow  down  infiation  and  stimulate  em- 
ployment and  do  an  sulequate  Job  in  man- 
aging the  fiscal  affsdrs  of  this  Govern- 
ment. I  would  not  discoiuit  the  initiatives 
taken  earlier  and  more  recently  by  the 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  desire  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  the  gentleman  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  shall  imdertake,  as  I 
said,  in  the  Record  to  outline  some  of 
these  matters  which  I  think  we  need 
thoroughly,  profoundly,  and  prayerfully 
to  consider  as  we  move  into  the  final 
months  of  this  session. 

As  I  say,  I  think  we  have  done  rea- 
sonably well  in  all  departments  and  we 
can  do  an  even  better  Job  as  we  try  to 


continue  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting considerable  additions^  detail 
with  respect  to  the  ai^ropriations  and 
spending  measures  of  the  session.  I  have 
touched  upon  some  of  the  matters,  and 
expanded  on  some,  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  helpful  to  include  this  prepared  state- 
ment at  this  point: 

The  public  works-AEC  biU  is  the  10th 
regular  annual  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1972  that  has  been  finalized 

BILLS  rOR  FISCAL  TKAR   1973  STILL  PENDING 

Five  appropriation  bills  relating  to  fis- 
cal year  1972  remain  to  be  reported — four 
regular  bills  and  a  catchall  supplonen- 
tal.  The  four  regultu-  bills  are:  Defense, 
military  construction,  foreign  aid,  and 
District  of  Columbia.  Counting  in  items 
deferred  from  the  earlier  regular  bills  be- 
cause legislative  authority  was  lacking, 
and  allowing  for  supplemental  items  soon 
to  be  received,  the  budget  requests  for 
new  appropriations  in  these  bills  wUl  to- 
tal something  in  excess  of  $83  biUion. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  does  not  the 
committee  report  the  remaining  bills  so 
that  we  can  conclude  the  appropriations 
business  on  a  more  timely  basis,  thereby 
hastening  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
and  enabling  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  Government  to  administer  pro- 
grams in  a  more  orderly  way?  The  an- 
swer is:  lack  of  timely  legislative  au- 
thorizations. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
in  position  to  move  promptly  once  the 
related  authorization  bills  are  sufficiently 
far  advanced  to  enable  the  committee  to 
mark  up  the  appropriation  requests. 

Hearings  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  were  concluded 
more  than  3  months  ago.  The  related  au- 
thorization bill  is  now  pending  in  the 
other  body. 

Hearings  on  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  were  concluded  nearly 
3  months  ago.  The  related  authorization 
bill  is  pending  conference  action. 

Hearings  on  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bill  were  concluded  nearly  3 
months  ago.  The  related  authorization 
bill  is  pending  in  the  other  body. 

Hearings  on  the  District  of  Colimibia 
apprc^riation  bill  were  concluded  prior 
to  the  siunmer  recess  but  that  bill  is  sig- 
nificantly dependent  on  revenue  legisla- 
tion which  the  House  has  yet  to  consider 

THE  APPROPRIATION   KEASCRES   Of  THE   SESSION 

Let  us  examine  the  actions  of  Congress 
on  the  appropriation  requests  of  the 
President  at  this  session.  This  would  in- 
clude actions  which  relate  to  both  fiscal 
year  1971  and  the  current  fiscal  year, 
1972. 

Including  the  conference  report  on 
this  public  works-AEC  bill  today,  in  the 
12  appropriation  measures — that  is,  in 
10  of  the  14  regular  annual  bills  plus  two 
special  resolutions  dealing  with  emer- 
gency public  Jobs  and  summer  school 
feeding  programs  for  children — Con- 
gress, in  these  12  measures  in  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1972,  approved  $77.2  billion. 


a  net  increase  of  $2.3  billion  above  the 
specifically  related  budget  requests  con- 
sidered. But  this  net  increase  is  mislead- 
ing and  needs  two  important  qualifica- 
tions for  more  complete  comparability: 

First,  in  relation  to  the  overall  budget 
recommendations  of  the  President,  it  is 
an  overstatement  of  congressionsd  action 
to  the  extent  of  $1  billion  which  is  in 
the  budget  as  a  proposed  sui^lemen- 
tal  for  special  revenue  sharing  relating  to 
certain  housing  and  urban  development  ■ 
programs  as  a  substitute  for  only  6- 
month  fimding  of  some  of  those  pro- 
grams; Congress,  in  the  appropriation 
bills,  revenue  sharing  not  having  been 
adopted,  decided  to  fund  them  on  the 
regular  12-month  basis  rather  than  half 
the  year  as  proposed.  The  extra  6  months 
shows  up  as  an  increase  but  it  is  not  a 
bona  fide  increase. 

Second,  likewise,  in  relation  to  the 
overall  budget  recommendations  of  the 
President,  the  $2.3  billion  is  an  under- 
statement of  congressional  action  to  the 
extent  of  $400  million  in  connection  with 
proposed  legislation  in  the  budget  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  funds  dealt  with  in 
the  education  appropriation  bill. 

In  other  words,  taking  into  account 
these  two  factors,  the  net  incresise  is 
approximately  $1.7  billion  above  the 
overall  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions thus  far. 

OVERALL  APPROPRIATION  REQUESTS  WILL  NOT   BE 
EXCEEDED 

But  in  my  opinion,  meaningful  re- 
ductions will  be  made  in  the  remaining 
appropriation  bills — to  the  point  where, 
in  the  aggregate  and  in  the  overall,  in 
appropriation  budget  requests,  Congress 
will  not  exceed  the  President's  requests. 

1972     APPROPRIATIONS     CONSIDnUlBLT     ABOVE 
1971     LEVEL 

Note  this  significant  factor.  In  rela- 
tion to  last  year,  that  is,  fiscal  1971,  the 
amounts  requested  in  the  President's 
budget  are  a  good  many  billions  higher, 
and  Congress  in  a  general  way  has  and 
will  accede  to  those  requests.  In  the  orig- 
inal budget,  the  President  tentatively 
proposed  $249  billion — a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars — in  new  budget  obligating 
authority  for  1972.  Roughly,  some  $80 
billion  of  that  quarter  trillion  is  in  so- 
called  permanent  appropriations  such  as 
Interest  on  the  debt  and  various  trust 
funds  on  which  Congress  does  not  have 
to  annually  take  acti<Hi.  The  other  $170 
billion,  roughly,  would  require  action  by 
the  Congress,  and  I  should  add  that 
several  billions  of  it — such  as  general 
revenue  sharing,  the  all-volimteer  army 
proposal,  and  emergency  school  deseg- 
regation assistance — hinge  on  new  en- 
abling legislation  not  yet  oiacted  and  for 
which  specific  budget  requests  have 
therefore  not  been  submitted.  At  the  mo- 
ment, we  have  in  hand — acted  upon  and 
not  acted  upKxn — roughly  $157  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1972  budget  obligatlonal  re- 
quests. 

The  following  table  siunmarlzes  the 
totals,  with  comparisons  of  the  12  appro- 
priation measures  relating  to  the  ciurent 
fiscal  year  1972: 
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APPROVED  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  APPROPRIATION  MEASURES  (FISCAL  YEAR  1972  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ONLY)  AS  OF  SEPT.  22.  1971 


ToW 
•pprov«4 


Ov«r  or  undtr 
fiscal  yMr  1971 


Ovtr  or  under 
fitcal  VMr  1972 
btidgti  rtquwts 


1.  Education »5.1«,31l.0(»  +$563,104,500  -l«.875.00« 

2.  Li«sUtiv« ..        5a,3M.7«  -f«,  405,  430  -6,  039,  B8 

3    Treasury-Postil  Service-Gonaral  Gov- 

wnMnt ...    4.  52*. 986, 690  -1,038,472.210  -280.229.310 

4.  AfricijItiitt-EnviromMntal  and  Con- 

Mjmar  ProHction 13.276.900.050  +3.727,992,500  +1,172.086,200 

5.  Stat»-JufUe*^tnin»n»-Judlciary.  ..    4,067,116.000  +243.763.700  -149,686.000 

6.  Intwier 2.223,980,035  +189,759,135  +29,386,000 

7.  HUD-Spaca-Sci«nca-V«tarans 18, 339, 738, 000  +1, 342, 850, 000  +882, 721, 000 

8.  Tnnsportition 2,730,989,997  -253,638,608  +44,9B,000 

Advanc*  1973  appnpiiatioii (174,321,000)  (+174,321,000) 

9.  Ubor-HEW 20,704,662,000  +3,149,983,500  +581.025.000 

10.  Public  Works-AEC 4.675.125,000  +210,140,000  +59,043,000 

11.  Emtrnncy  EmptoynMitt  Assiitanca 

(HIRm-ISS) .-    1,000,000,000  +1,000,000,000  

12.  Summar  faading  programs  for  chil- 

dran (H.J.  Rti. f44) 17,000,000  +17,000,000  +17,000.000 

Gross  subtotal,  thai*  12  measures.  77, 240, 1 18. 521  +9, 238. 895. 947  +2,  343, 414. 032 


ToUl 
approvad 


Over  or  under 
fisul  yaar  1971 


Over  or  under 
tiacal  year  1972 
budget  requeata 


Nat  adjustment  of  1600^)0.000  to  the 
budget  requeits  (that  is  {400.000.000 
not  rncluded  in  the  bill  but  requested  in 
tha  budfat  for  puithase  at  student  lean 
notas  fram  celtn«i  and  univaraitiat, 

continiant  upon  laojslativa  autlrarlty  , 

not  y*r*nacta«  antfll  .000.000.000  in 
the  budfat  aa  a  propaaad  Mpplemeatal 
for  special  revenue  sharing,  or  H-yaar 
funding  In  certain  housing  and  uriian 
davetopment  programs  which  was 
Included) - -J600, 000. 000 

Net  total,  these  12  measures $77. 240. 118. 521  +$9. 238. 895, 947    +1, 743, 414, 032 


APPIOPUATIOK    MEASITRSS   POE   FISCAI.   TKAK 
ISTl    AT   THIS    SXaUON 

At  this  session,  we  have  passed  four 
appropriation  mefuures  relating  to  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  that  ended  on  June  30 
last.  They  had  the  effect  of  appropriat- 
ing $8,061,000,000  In  new  money  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  CJovemment.  The 
budget  obligating  authority  requests  were 
reduced  $910,000,000. 

nSCAL     ACTIONS     IN     NONAFPXOPRIATION     BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  undertaken  to 
sum  up  the  fiscal  picture  as  it  now  stands 
in  relation  to  the  appropriation  bills,  and 
while  the  appropriation  bills  encompass 
the  bulk  of  the  outgo  side  of  the  budget, 
there  are  significant  actions  In  the  leg- 
islative mill  outside  the  appropriations 
process  that  bear  on  what  is  happening 
to  the  President's  fiscal  proposals.  Meas- 
uring the  full  dimensions  of  these  non- 
appropriation  actions  with  precise  figures 
is  difficult  because  several  of  them  are 
at  various  stages  of  consideration  but 
they  point  to  going  weU  above  the  budget 
recommendations. 

For  example,  the  social  security  bUl, 
Public  Law  92-6,  would  Increase  budg- 
eted expenditures — I  refer  now  to  ex- 
penditures, not  appropriations — in  the 
current  year  by  about  $1.4  billion.  There 
are  a  number  of  others.  The  August  6 
budget-scorekeeplng  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  FMeral  Ex- 
penditure Identified  and  reported — amd  I 
refer  only  to  nonapproprlation  bills  out 
of  the  legislative  committees — bills  that 
would  Increase  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1972  budgetary  proposals  by  about  $712 
million  in  terms  of  budget  obllgatlonal 
authority  and  about  $2.4  billion  in  terms 
of  budget  expenditures.  These  figures 
will,  of  course,  come  into  a  more  refined 
state  as  the  bills  move. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
BMch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  concur  wtth  most  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

He  has  raised  some  very  serious  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  by  some  of 
us  for  the  last  22  years  about  q>endlng 
and  budgets. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  gox- 


tleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  made 
a  very  important  observation  on  a  vote 
we  awe  going  to  have  here  in  the  next 
week  or  10  days  on  the  delaying  of  the 
Federal  pay  Increase.  This  Is  a  part  of 
the  project  we  have  now  to  try  to  get  the 
economy  back  in  shape. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  as  I  did  once 
before  on  this  floor,  that  in  one  day,  in 
one  day  alone,  this  Congress  Increased 
the  budget  by  $1.8  billlCHi.  I  hope  this 
does  not  happen  again.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  wiU  not  increase  budgets  by 
that  amoimt. 

There  has  been  great  criticism  at  times 
with  reference  to  the  nonspending  of 
funds  because  of  the  freezing  of  funds.  If 
they  had  not  been  frozen,  our  deficit 
would  have  been  much  larger  and  we 
would  have  been  in  real  trouble  fiscally.  I 
believe  that  those  criticisms  should  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  say 
with  reference  to  this  pcLrtlcular  bill 
which  we  are  considering,  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  EvDra)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  upon  a  very  fine 
bill.  I  think  this  Is  a  good  public  works 
bill.  It  certainly  cannot  be  called  a  pork 
barrel  bill  this  year.  I  think  the  subcom- 
mittee has  done  an  excellent  job. 

Again,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  has  raised  very 
serious  questions.  I  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  read  what  he  has  to  say  and 
what  he  will  have  in  his  revised  speech 
because  it  is  so  lmix>rtant  in  the  futiure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  get  our 
authorization  bills  through  so  that  we  can 
move  forward  with  the  appropriations, 
because  the  committee  is  ready  to  act. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  qiurum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPELAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  377,  nays  9.  not  voting  46,  as 
follows  : 

[Roll  No.  266] 
TEAS— 377 
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Abbltt 

Abemethy 

AlMurezk 

AlBUg 

Addablx} 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

CaUf. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrew!.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Aabbrook 
Ashley 
Aq>ln 
Asplnall 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglcb 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
B«tta 
B«TlU 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bol&nd 
BoUlng 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich.. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  MaM. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Btirton 
BynM,  Pa. 
Byma*,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cafllsry 
Camp 
Camey 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 


Cederlierg 

ChamlMrlain 

Chappell 

Chlaholm 

Clancy 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
CoUier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Cohner 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Vs. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Qa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 
DeUenljack 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dvryer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondaon 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUlwuxls.  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenlx>m 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
PasceU 
Plndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  OsnJd  R. 
Ford, 

WUUamD. 
Forsytbe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

FrQilnKliuysen 
Prwutel 


Prey 

Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakla 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettya 
01btx>ns 
Oold  water 
Oonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Oreen.  Oreg. 
Oreen.  Pa. 
Orlfflths 
Oroas 
Orover 
Qutieer 
Qude 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

achmidt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hamha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Bays 

Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Uass. 

Helstoakl 

Hendtfson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HlllU 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungat« 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  M.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmelcr 

Kassn 

Keating 


See 

Obey 

sues 

Keith 

O'Hara 

Siak 

King 

O'Konskl 

Skubltz 

Kluczynskl 

O-NeUl 

Rlack 

Koch 

Passnum 

Smith.  Calif. 

Kuykendall 

Patm&n 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Kyi 

Patten 

Snyder 

Kyroe 

PeUy 

Spence 

Landnim 

Pepper 

Springer 

Latta 

Perkins 

Staggers 

Leggett 

Pettis 

Stanton. 

Lennon 

Peyser 

3.  WUllam 

Lent 

Pickle 

Stanton. 

Link 

Pike 

James  V. 

Uoyd 

Poage 

Steed 

Long.  Md. 

PodeU 

Steele 

McClory 

Powell 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

McCloakey 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Stephens 

McClxire 

Price,  m. 

Stokes 

McCoUlster 

Price,  Tex. 

Stratton 

McConnack 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Stubblefleld 

McCulloch 

Puclnskl 

Stuckey 

McDade 

PurceU 

Sullivan 

McDonald. 

Qule 

Symington 

Mich. 

QulUen 

Talcott 

McFaU 

Rallsback 

Taylor 

McKay 

RandaU 

Teague,  Calif. 

McKevltt 

Rangel 

Teague.  Tex. 

McKlnney 

Rarlck 

Terry 

McMillan 

Rees 

Thompson.  Oa 

Macdon&ld. 

Reid,  m. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mass. 

Reuss 

Thone 

Madden 

Rhodes 

Tieman 

Mahon 

Rlegle 

UdaU 

Mallliard 

Roberts 

Ullman 

Martin 

Robinson,  Va. 

Van  Deer lln 

Mathlaa,  Calif 

.   Roblson,  N.Y. 

Vanik 

MathiB,  Ga. 

Rodlno 

Veysey 

Matsxinaga 

Hoe 

Vlgorito 

Mayne 

Rogers 

Waggonner 

Mazzoll 

Roncallo 

Wampler 

Meeds 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ware 

Melcher 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Whalen 

Metcalfe 

Rosenthal 

Whalley 

MUler.  CalU. 

Rostenkowskl 

White 

Miller.  Ohio 

Roush 

Whitehurst 

Mills,  Ark. 

Rousselot 

Whltten 

Mills.  Md. 

Roy 

WidnaU 

MlnlRh 

Roybal 

Williams 

MlnshaU 

Runnels 

Wilson,  Bob 

MltcheU 

Ruppe 

Wilson. 

MlzeU 

Ruth 

Charles  H. 

Mollohan 

St  Germain 

Winn 

Montgomery 

Sandman 

Wolff 

Moorhead 

Sar  banes 

Wright 

Morgan 

Satterfleld 

Wyatt 

Morse 

Baylor 

Wydler 

Mosher 

Soherle 

Wylie 

Moss 

Schneebell 

Wyman 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Schwengel 

Yates 

Myers 

Scott 

Yatron 

Natcher 

Sebellus 

Young.  Fla. 

Nedzl 

8ell>erllng 

Yoiing.  Tex. 

Nelsen 

Shipley 

Zablockl 

Nichols 

Shoup 

Zlon 

NU 

Shrlver 
NAYS— 9 

Zwach 

Cleveland 

Landgrebe 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Reld.  NY. 

Schmltz 

DeUiima 

Ryan 

Stelger,  Wis. 

NOT  VOnNO— 46 

Adams 

Edwards,  Ul 

McEwen 

Anderson, 

Kshleman 

Mi^nn 

Tenn. 

Plsher 

Michel 

Blaggl 

Plynt 

Mlkva 

Blackburn 

OaUagher 

Uiak. 

CabeU 

Olalmo 

}JnT<ag^n 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Gray 

Murphy,  ni. 

CeUer 

Orlffln 

Pimle 

Clark 

Halpem 

Poff 

Cotter 

Hanley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Crane 

Hastings 

Thompson,  N  J 

delaOarza 

Hollfleld 

Vander  Jagt 

Derwlnskl 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Waldle 

Dlggs 

Kemp 

Watts 

Dom 
Downing 

Long.  La. 
Lujan 

Wiggins 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Ekhlemaa. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Michel. 
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Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Plrnle. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  de  la  Qarza. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  McEMren. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneesee  with  Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Clairk  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Orlffln  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Mann  wltli  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Gray. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  103.  None  of  the  funds  impropriated 
by  this  Act  shaU  be  obligated  or  expended 
to  detonate  any  underground  nuclear  test 
scheduled  to  be  conducted  on  Amchltka 
Island.  Alaska,  unless  the  Preeident  gives  his 
direct  approval  for  such  test." 

MOTION    OmKED    BT    MR.    EVINS    OF 
TENNEeSXB 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  motion  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  during 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  <m  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLtNG).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  WILL  EULOGIZE  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 
THURSDAY 

(Mr.  KEITH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing, 
Friday,  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  the  Honorable  Winston  L. 
Prouty,  Is  mourned  in  the  House  as  It  is 
in  the  Senate. 

Before  being  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1958,  Mr.  Prouty  served  four  consecutive 
terms  in  this  body.  Here,  as  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  served  with  prudence,  compassion 
and  distinction.  Here,  as  in  the  Senate, 
he  was  known  as  a  warm,  friendly  and 
cooperative  colleague.  Here,  eis  in  the 
Senate,  he  will  be  missed. 

The  senior   Senator    from   Vermont. 


Mr.  AiKXN,  has  arranged  a  special  order 
for  10  ajn.,  tomorrow,  to  permit  Mr. 
Prouty 's  former  colleagues  in  that  body 
to  eulogize  him.  At  the  request  of  our 
good  friend.  Bob  STAFroRO,  I  have  re- 
quested a  60 -minute  special  order  for 
tomorrow  in  order  to  give  all  those  in  this 
body  the  opportunity  to  deliver  their 
eulogies  to  this  most  remarkable  man  and 
memorable  colleague. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  7072,  AIRPORT  AND  AIR- 
WAY TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  593  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  693 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  7072) 
to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment and  Revenue  Acts  of  1970  to  further 
clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities 
for  airway  modernization  and  airport  devel- 
opment, and  for  ottier  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall 
be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Ocffnmlttee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  aznendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  the 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  flnal  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  593  pro- 
vides &a  open  rule  witii  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  HM.  7072,  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970.  The  resolution  also 
makes  it  In  order  to  consider  the  commit- 
tee substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7072  Is  to  amend 
the  act  of  1970  to  clarify  the  Intent  of 
modernization  of  airports  and  air  navi- 
gational facilities  and  to  restrict  to  those 
purposes  the  expenditure  of  aviation  user 
fees  which  are  accumulated  in  the  tnist 
fund. 

Additional  revenues  made  available  by 
user  taxes  must  be  aii^lled  in  the  full 
specified  minimum  amounts  for  capital 
expenditures  for  airport  development  and 
for  the  Eu:quisition,  establishment  and 
improvement  of  navigation  faculties. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  legislation  will 
not  Increase  Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated  by  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Nrnx),  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
HJl.  7072,  Airport  and  Airways  Trust 
Fund,  is  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Development  Act  of  1970  to  in- 
sure that  unused  moneys  in  the  trust 
fund  created  by  the  act  are  used  only  for 
modernization  of  our  airports  and  air 
navigational  systems. 

The  lan«:ua«e  of  the  act  is  ambiguous 
and  vague  on  this  matter.  Due  to  this 
weakness  in  the  langua«re,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  taken  the 
position  that  trust  fimds  not  requested 
to  be  appropriated  for  airport  and  airway 
safety  facilities  could  also  be  used  to 
fimd  the  general  maintenance  and  (^Jer- 
atlonal  expenses  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

To  Insure  that  trust  funds  would  not 
be  so  used  before  all  possible  needs  of  the 
safety  systems  were  met,  the  Congress 
specified  minimum  amounts  to  be  allo- 
cated to  airport  suid  airway  system  Im- 
provement. 

In  1971  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion requested  $204  million  less  th&n  the 
mlnlmimi  specified  by  law.  While  the 
1972  amended  request  is  for  the  legally 
required  minimum,  the  Department  in- 
tends to  use  the  $403  million  carryover 
from  fiscal  1971  for  operations  and 
maintenance  expenses. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  clear 
Intent  of  the  Congress  was  to  stress  im- 
provements in  the  safety  and  naviga- 
tional systems  of  our  airports.  The  blU 
will  amend  the  act  to  make  clear  that  no 
authority  exists  to  use  trust  fund  bal- 
ances for  maintenance  and  operation  ex- 
penses. This  is  to  be  prospective  tmd  will 
not  affect  fiscal  1972. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  TTie  ad- 
ministration opposes  the  bill  as  evi- 
denced by  letters  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Department  of  Transportation 
testified  in  opposition. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  which  makes  in  order 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  reserve  the  balsuice 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  so  that  I  may  make  the  armounce- 
ment  to  the  Members  that  the  bill  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  tomorrow  will  not 
be  called  up  tomorrow  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  In 
place  of  this  bill  will  be  the  Peace  Corps 
bill. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 6.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
HOSPITALS  AND  OUTPATIENT 
CLINICS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  <8.  Con.  Res.  6)  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  relative  to  certain  ac- 
tivities of  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals and  outpatient  clinics,  with  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  ( Mr.  Bolling  > .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Rogers,  Satterfield.  Springer, 
and  Nelsen. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7072)  to  amend  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  and  Reve- 
nue Acts  of  1970  to  further  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for  air- 
way modemizaticHi  and  airport  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bol- 
ling ) .  Without  objection,  the  Chair  des- 
ignates the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McFall)  ,  to  preside  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  an 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  7072,  and  requests  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  to 
kindly  take  the  chair  pending  the  arrival 
of  the  gentleman  from  California. 

There  was  no  objection. 

IN  THK  COMBflTTEX  Or  THK  WHOUE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  H.R.  7072,  with  Mr. 
SisK  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Springir)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  HR. 
7072.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  and  fur- 


ther define  the  Intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  priorities  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  avlatlcxi  system. 

Only  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Congress  enacted  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  and  Revenue  Acts  of 
1970  which  called  for  a  multiblllion-dol- 
lar  effort  over  the  next  decade  to  main- 
tain and  expand  our  airports  and  to  im- 
prove the  air  navigational  network. 

The  Revenue  Act  levied  substantial 
new  £ind  increased  taxes  on  aviation 
users  to  support  the  development  pro- 
gram. Also,  to  assure  that  the  moderni- 
zation and  expansion  effort  would  be 
fully  fimded  and  conducted  expedi- 
tiously, a  trust  fund  was  set  up  to  ac- 
cumulate the  user  revenues.  The  act  es- 
tablished specified  minimum  amounts  to 
be  allocated  in  each  fiscal  year  to  im- 
prove the  airport  and  airway  system,  "nils 
Is  a  departure  from  the  more  usual  prac- 
tice of  imposing  maximum  limitations  on 
sE>endtng. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  report  to  you 
that  the  very  first  budget  requests  relat- 
ing to  this  program  failed  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  specified  by 
Congress.  Instead,  these  requests  seek 
to  divert  large  amounts  of  trust  fund 
moneys  to  general  mEitntence  and  opera- 
tional expenses  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration . 

The  amounts  Involved  are  substantial. 
The  total  capital  investment  in  airports 
and  navigational  aids  for  fiscal  year  1971 
was  $122  million  short  of  the  minimum 
commitment  specified  by  Congress.  More- 
over, fiscal  1972  budget  plans  call  for  the 
allocation  of  approximately  $450  million 
of  trust  fimd  moneys  to  carry  routine 
FAA  maintenance  and  operational  ex- 
penses. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
consistently  maintained  that  It  is  com- 
mitted to  the  long-range  goals  of  the 
act  and  that  It  will  speed  up  its  alloca- 
tions to  airport  and  airway  developm^ent 
In  later  years.  This  explanation  fails  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  act  or  Its 
rationale.  This  legislation  was  designed, 
from  the  first,  as  a  catch-up  program 
to  deal  with  a  crisis  in  our  Nation's  avia- 
tion system.  Air  safety  cannot  await 
speed-up  programs  in  the  late  1970's. 

Accordingly,  our  committee  recom- 
mends amendments  to  the  act  which  are 
designed  to  require  retention  of  amounts 
within  the  trust  fund  until  the  specified 
minimum  Investment  in  airport  and  air- 
way development  Is  made.  Also,  to  assure 
that  large  amounts  of  trust  fimd  moneys 
are  not  diverted  for  other  purposes,  these 
amendments  propose  to  withdraw  all  re- 
sidual authority  to  use  these  moneys  for 
the  general  operational  and  maintenance 
expenses  of  the  FAA. 

With  respect  to  this  last  matter,  I 
should  point  out  that  the  Department 
Is  required  by  the  original  legislation  to 
submit  a  cost  study  to  the  C?ongress  in 
May  1972  upon  which  Congress  may  de- 
termine an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  supporting  the  system  be- 
tween users  and  the  general  taxpayer. 
At  that  time,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
consider  whether  authority  to  employ 
user  trust  fimds  for  FAA  maintenance 
and  operational  expenses  should  be  re- 
stored. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  admin- 
istration argues  that  Its  actions  have  been 
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consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
208  of  tiUe  n  of  th0  Airport  and  Airway 
Revenue  Acts  of  1970.  H.R.  7072,  in  part, 
seeks  to  remove  any  ambiguities  which 
may  have  arisen  In  connection  with  the 
interpretation  of  section  208.  Inasmuch 
as  this  section  lies  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  we  advised  that  Committee  of  the 
proposed  amendments  embodied  In  HJl. 
7072.  We  are  Informed  that  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  7072  are  "properly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  that 
no  conflict  with  title  n  of  the  act  exists." 
This  bUl  was  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee unanimously.  It  entaUs  no  Increcise 
in  taxes  and  authorizes  no  Increases  in 
Federal  expenditures,  but  merely  re- 
states Eind  reemphaslzes  our  original  In- 
tent. We  believe  that  Congress  cannot 
allow  established  priorities  to  ccoitlnue  to 
be  Ignored,  nor  can  we  allow  nonavla- 
tion  budgetary  demands  to  further  post- 
pone the  modernization  of  our  aviation 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jarman)  ,  who  held  hearings 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
It  may  be  helpful  to  our  consideration  of 
this  bill  to  recall  the  clrciunstances 
which  led  to  our  enacting  the  original 
legislation. 

In  the  late  sixties  evidence  of  sharply 
Increasing  airport  and  airspace  conges- 
tion and  shrinking  margins  of  safety 
foretold  a  virtual  crisis  in  air  commerce. 
Every  Government  and  non-Govern- 
ment segment  of  air  transportation  at- 
tested to  the  need  to  make  substantial 
capital  improvements  in  the  aviation 
system  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  All 
agreed  that  the  situation  required  urgent 
remedy. 

The  Congress  responded  by  enacting 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  and 
Revenue  Acts  of  1970  which  called  for 
a  comprehensive  capital  development 
program  over  the  next  10  years.  At  the 
time  we  passed  this  legislation,  we  were 
well  aware  that  historically  general  ap- 
propriation requests  for  air  system  Im- 
provements had  been  substantially  re- 
duced In  deference  to  nonavlatlon 
budgetary  demands.  We  did  not  want  the 
capital  investment  program  embodied  In 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
to  suffer  a  similar  fate.  Accordingly,  a 
tnist  fund  was  established  to  accumu- 
late the  aviation  user  taxes.  And,  to  as- 
sure that  the  modernization  program  be 
conducted  on  a  priority  basis,  we  took 
the  somewhat  unusual  step  of  specifying 
minlmvun  amoimts  to  be  allocated  in 
each  fiscal  year  for  Improvements  In 
the  aviation  system. 

Members  of  this  House  and  the  avia- 
tion commimlty  were  dismayed  to  learn 
that,  in  the  first  year  of  operation  imder 
the  Mt,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion not  only  failed  to  make  the  specified 
minimum  allocations  but  Intended  to  use 
substantial  amounts  of  trust  moneys  for 
general  expenses  of  the  FAA  rather  than 
request  these  amounts  from  general 
funds.  In  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics, which  I  chair,  it  became  apparent 
that  nonavlatlon  budgetary  considera- 
tions were  responsible  for  the  deficiency, 
and  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  had  discovered  certain  ambigui- 
ties in  the  act  which  it  claimed  msMle  It 
unclear  whether  Congress  had.  In  fact, 
required  that  minimum  amounts  be  al- 
located each  year  for  capital  improve- 
ments in  airports  and  navigational  fa- 
cilities. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  HJl. 
7072  would  make  our  intent  unmistaka- 
ble. To  the  extent  that  any  loophole 
existed  in  the  original  legislation — 
which  I  doubt — this  bill  would  close  it. 
The  subcommittee  is  unanimous  In  Its 
conclusion  that  these  amendments  are 
essential  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  trust  fund  and  Insure  that  the 
modernization  effort  will  be  fully  funded 
and  conducted  expeditously. 

As  Chairman  Staggers  stated,  this  leg- 
islation does  not  contain  any  new  or  ad- 
ditional authorizations  for  money.  This 
bill  Is  worthwhile  and  necessary,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  It  be  supported  by  the 
membership. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  will  no  doubt 
readily  recall  that  in  1970  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
brought  before  the  House  a  biU  designed 
to  speed  up  the  building  of  necessary  air- 
ports and  the  needed  Improvements  in 
hardware  and  operation  of  the  Nation's 
airways.  So  Important  did  we  then  feel 
that  such  measure  had  become  that  the 
legislation  inclxided  new  and  substantial 
taxes  upon  those  who  make  use  of  our 
airport  and  airways  facllltieB.  These 
taxes  were  designed  to  bring  in  about 
$600  million  a  year  at  the  beginning  and 
even  larger  sums  later  on. 

It  was  estimated  that  immediate  needs 
would  require  expenditures  at  a  rate  of 
about  $250  million  per  year  for  airways 
facilities  and  slightly  more  per  year  for 
airports  of  all  categories.  The  bill  was 
deigned  to  speak  about  mlnlmiun  ex- 
penditures rather  than  maximum  ex- 
penditures as  is  usually  the  case.  It  was 
clearly  Intended  that  as  long  as  the  air- 
way users  and  the  airline  passengers 
were  being  called  upon  to  put  up  the 
funds,  they  would  be  used  for  such  fa- 
cilities and  work  would  start  at  once. 
Because  the  nature  of  the  effort  lies 
partly  In  the  use  of  manpower,  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  latitude  left  In  the 
bill  for  paying  some  expenses  connected 
with  the  job.  This  did  not  mean  that 
Congress  Intended  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  nm  FAA  on  a  prepaid  basis  from 
these  taxes.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
clearly  Intended  that  capital  facilities 
would  be  Increased  and  Improved  and 
that  expenses  incidental  thereto  should 
also  be  covered.  This  slight  opening  In 
the  language  of  the  bill  led  to  sm  im- 
mediate mlsimderstanding  which  we  are 
here  today  to  correct. 

The  first  request  for  funds  under  the 
act  came  In  the  1971  supplemental,  and 
it  was  substantially  less  than  the 
amounts  set  out  In  the  act.  It  was  also 
very  clear  that  the  executive  department 


Intended  to  divert  any  additional  fimds 
coming  to  the  trust  fund  to  operational 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. After  considerable  discussion, 
adjustments  were  made. 

When  the  1972  regiilar  budget  came 
forth,  however,  practically  the  same  sit- 
uation pertained.  Language  in  two  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  act — section  14(b) 
handled  by  our  committee  and  section 
208  handled  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Ways  and  Means — wsis  Just  different 
enough  to  create  a  doubt  and  therefore 
a  loophole.  Again  some  swljustments  were 
made  and  the  full  amoimt  has  been  re- 
quested and  allocated  to  capital  Improve- 
ments. Even  so,  considerable  money  will 
be  used  for  operational  expenses  in  the 
1972  budget  year. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  to- 
day is  intended  to  make  very  clear  the 
intent  of  Congress.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
restrict  the  use  of  tr\ist  fund  money  to 
those  administrative  expenses  which  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  airways  and 
airport  Improvement  programs  or  the 
research  programs  directed  at  safety. 
This  is  a  very  tight  interpretation  and 
perhaps  goes  somewhat  further  than  we 
might  have  felt  necessary  at  first.  We 
thought  the  Idea  of  using  money  taken 
from  passengers  and  private  pilots  for 
fairly  direct  benefit  to  them  was  easily 
imderstandable.  Apparently  not  so.  It 
becomes  necessary  then  to  tie  It  down 
very  hard. 

There  is  one  more  factor  Involved. 
When  the  whole  problem  was  under  con- 
sideration In  the  committee  we  foimd 
that  no  one  could  tell  us  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  the  share  of  the  gen- 
eral public  ought  to  be  in  the  creation 
of  air  facilities.  The  airways  are  not  used 
exclusively  by  airlines  and  privately  op- 
erated aircraft.  Govermnent — Federal, 
State,  and  local — makes  extensive  use 
of  both  ground  and  air  facilities.  Largest 
of  these,  of  course,  are  the  operations  of 
military  aircraft.  All  this  activity  puts 
great  strain  on  the  system  and  Incurs 
large  expense  in  maintaining  the  sys- 
tem. What  part  of  the  total  cost  should 
come  from  general  taxes?  How  much 
should  come  directly  from  the  private 
users?  No  one  could  tell  us  at  the  time 
the  airport  and  airways  bill  was  under 
consideration,  so  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  directed  to  study  and 
find  out.  A  report  Is  due  next  May.  At 
that  Ume  we  may  be  better  able  to 
allocate  the  costs  between  private  and 
public  users.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  Is 
imperative  that  the  minimum  amounts 
designated  by  the  act  be  put  to  work 
in  creating  facilities. 

There  are  no  costs  cormected  with  this 
legislation.  The  trust  fund  is  alive  and 
well.  We  are  merely  clarlfsring  how  it 
can  be  used  at  this  time.  I  recommend  the 
passage  of  HJl.  7072. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hillis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  supporting  H.R.  7072,  the  Airport 
Trust  Fund  Act. 


K±iuui!;s.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
such  tame  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) , 

Mr,  BOW  Mr,  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  concur  with  most  of  the 
remark.^  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texa^.  the  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Approprtatlons. 

He  has  raised  some  very  serlotis  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  by  some  of 
us  for  the  last  22  years  about  spending 
and  budgets 

r  wuuld  ,ikf  to  notnt  our  thut  thf  p-cp- 


conierence  report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPRAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  quesuon  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  HOSMtT^  Mr  3:.>eakrr.  I  objei't 
to  the  vote  on  the  t?rour,d  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER    Eviden'Jy  a  quorum  is 


Bro*ii.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N  C. 
BruyhUi,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke   Fla 
Burkf   Ma»s 
Burifsoii.  Tex. 
BurlUon,  Mo. 
B'jrton 
Byrne,  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wlj. 
Byrtm 
Caffery 
Caaip 
Carney 
Carter 


Each 
Evans.  Colo 

E\  lus,  1  enn 
Fusrell 
F',nf!,p\- 
Pish 

FlLKld 

Fiuwers 

F':ley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
For»ylhe 
PountAln 
Fraser 
PrellntbuTMn 


Howard 
Hull 
Hun  Kale 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 
1  hor-l 
Jacobs 
Jamian 
J-^hnson.  Calif 
J'  .hn.V'n.  Pa 
Jonas 
Junes   Ala 
Jones,  N  C 
KsTth 

KasteamHnr 
iTazvD 


de  la  Oarza 
Derwlnskl 

DlKKS 
Uurn 
Downing 


Hollfleld 
Jonos.  Tenn. 
Kemp 

Long,  La. 
Lujan 


Vander  Jae:t 
Waldle 

Watts 

Wiggins 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr,  HoUfleid  with  Mr,  Crane 

Mr   Adams  with  Mr,  E>erwlnslcl. 

Mr   Blaggl  with  Mr    EBhleim&n.. 

Mr  Fisher  with  Mr  Kemp 

Mr    riynt  vk-lth  Mr   BJackburn. 

M,     tiii...e>   A.ii.  Mr    Uiu>l>i.K:> 

Mr    t'arev  of  New  York  with   Mr    Halpcm 

Mr    MlkNa  with  Mr    Mlohel 

CXVII         »06I^-P»rt  IS 


ute.i 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing, 

Friday,  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  the  Honorable  Winston  L. 
Prouty,  IS  mourned  m  the  House  as  it  is 
m  the  Senate. 

Before  beins  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1958,  Mr,  Prouty  served  four  consecutive 
terms  in  this  body.  Here,  as  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  served  with  prudence,  compassion 
and  distinction  Here,  as  in  the  SenaU', 
he  was  known  as  a  warm,  friendly  and 
CO 'pernti'.c  co'.l'^aKui.  H'le,  .i,,-  ..  ,'.. 
Senate,  he  will  be  missed 

The    senior    Senator    from    Vermont, 


tee  substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  H,R.  7072  is  to  amend 
the  act  of  1970  to  clarify  the  mtent  of 
modernization  of  airports  and  air  na\-i- 
gational  facilities  and  to  restrict  to  those 
purposes  the  expenditure  of  anation  user 
fees  which  are  accomulated  m  the  trust 
fund. 

Additional  revenues  made  available  by 
u.ser  taxes  must  be  applied  m  the  full 
specified  minimum  amounts  for  capital 
""ur^'dft'i'-'""  ''>'•  »in->r>!-t  jk'-'-T.nicr.t  and 
for  lhi>  acquisition  e.'^tAbn.'ihmeni  una 
.nu>ri.i\einem  of  nmviKatuir^.  facilities. 
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It  ts  estimated  that  the  legislation  will 
not  increase  PedersJ  expenditures 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
nile. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
ONhlli.  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  7072.  Airport  and  Airways  Trust 
Fund,  is  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Development  Act  of  1970  to  in- 
sure that  unused  moneys  in  the  trust 
fund  created  by  the  act  are  used  only  for 
modernization  of  our  aurports  and  air 
naugational  systems. 

The  language  of  the  act  is  ambiguous 
and  vague  on  this  matter.  Due  to  this 
weakness  in  the  languagre,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  taken  the 
position  that  trust  funds  not  requested 
to  be  appropriated  for  airport  and  airway 
safety  faciliues  could  also  be  used  to 
fund  the  general  maintenance  and  oper- 
ational expenses  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

To  insure  that  tnist  funds  would  not 
be  so  used  before  all  possible  needs  of  the 
safety  systems  were  met,  the  Congress 
specified  mmunum  amounts  to  be  allo- 
cated to  airport  and  airway  system  im- 
provement. 

In  1971  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion requested  $204  million  less  than  the 
minimum  specified  by  law.  While  the 
1972  amended  request  is  for  the  legally 
required  minimum,  the  Department  in- 
tends to  use  the  $403  million  carryover 
from  fiscal  1971  for  operations  and 
maintenance  expenses. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Congress  was  to  stress  im- 
provements in  the  safety  and  naviga- 
tional systems  of  our  airports.  The  bill 
will  amend  the  act  to  make  clear  that  no 
authority  exists  to  use  trust  fund  bal- 
ances for  maintenance  and  operation  ex- 
penses This  IS  to  be  prospective  and  wUl 
not  affect  fiscal  1972. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  ad- 
ministration opposes  the  bill  as  evi- 
denced by  letters  from  the  OflSce  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Treas- 
ur>-.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
testified  in  opposition. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  which  makes  in  order 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
now  pnnted  m  the  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr  O'NEILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
fm-ther  requests  for  time. 

Mr  Speaker  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution 

The  previou,-?  question  was  ordered 

The  resolution  was  atrreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


Mr  O'NEILL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  so  that  I  may  make  the  announce- 
ment to  the  Members  that  the  bill  orig- 
inally .scheduled  for  tomorrow  will  not 
be  called  up  tomorrow  at  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  In 
place  of  this  bill  will  be  the  Peace  Corps 
bill. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 6,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
HOSPITALS  AND  OLHTPATIENT 
CLINICS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  'S.  Con,  Res.  6i  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  relative  to  certain  ac- 
tivities of  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals and  outpatient  clinics,  with  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  ■  Mr  Bolling  > .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Rogers.  Satterfield,  Springer. 
and  Nelsen. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

'Mr  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
penmssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. > 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  7072 1  to  amend  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  and  Reve- 
nue Acts  of  1970  to  further  clarify  the 
mtent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for  air- 
way modernization  and  airport  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bol- 
ling '  Without  objection,  the  Chair  des- 
ignates the  gentleman  from  California 
<  Mr.  McFall  I ,  to  preside  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  consideration 
of  the  bUl  H.R.  7072,  and  requests  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Sisk)  to 
kindly  take  the  chair  pending  the  arrival 
of  the  gentleman  from  California. 

There  was  no  objection. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEl  OF  THB   WHOU! 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  H.R.  7072.  with  Mr. 
SisK  I  Chairman  pro  tempore)  In  the 
chatir. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers*  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Springer*  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  suprwrt  of  H.R. 
7072.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  and  fur- 


ther define  the  intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  priorities  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  aviaticai  system. 

Only  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Congress  enacted  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  and  Revenue  Acts  of 
1970  which  called  for  a  multibillion-dol- 
lar  effort  over  the  next  decade  to  main- 
tain and  expand  our  airports  and  to  im- 
prove  the   air   navigational   network. 

The  Revenue  Act  levied  substantial 
new  and  increased  taxes  on  aviation 
users  to  support  the  development  pro- 
gram. Also,  to  assure  that  the  moderni- 
zation and  expan.sion  effort  would  be 
fully  funded  and  conducted  expedi- 
tiously, a  trust  fund  was  set  up  to  ac- 
cumulate the  user  revenues.  The  act  es- 
tablished specified  minimum  amounts  to 
be  allocated  in  each  fiscal  year  to  im- 
prove the  airport  and  airway  system.  This 
is  a  departure  from  the  more  usual  prac- 
tice of  imposing  maximum  limitations  on 
spending. 

Unfortunately.  I  must  report  to  you 
that  the  very  first  budget  requests  relat- 
ing to  this  program  failed  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  specified  by 
Congress.  Instead,  these  requests  seek 
to  divert  large  amounts  of  trust  fund 
moneys  to  general  maintence  and  opera- 
tional expenses  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

The  amounts  involved  are  substantial. 
The  total  capital  Investment  in  airports 
and  navigutional  aids  for  fiscal  year  1971 
was  $122  million  short  of  the  minimum 
commitment  specified  by  Congress.  More- 
over, fiscal  1972  budget  plans  call  for  the 
allocation  of  approximately  $450  million 
of  trust  fund  moneys  to  carry  routine 
FAA  maintenance  and  operational  ex- 
penses. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
consistently  maintained  that  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  long-range  goals  of  the 
act  and  that  it  will  speed  up  its  alloca- 
tions to  airport  and  airway  development 
in  later  years.  This  explanation  fails  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  act  or  its 
rationale.  This  legislation  was  designed, 
from  the  first,  as  a  catch-up  program 
to  deal  with  a  crisis  In  our  Nation's  avia- 
tion system.  Air  safety  cannot  await 
speed-up  programs  in  the  late  1970's. 

Accordingly,  our  committee  recom- 
mends amendments  to  the  act  which  are 
designed  to  require  retention  of  amounts 
within  the  trust  fund  until  the  specified 
minimum  investment  in  airport  and  air- 
way development  Is  made.  Also,  to  assure 
that  large  amounts  of  trust  fund  moneys 
are  not  diverted  for  other  purposes,  these 
amendments  propose  to  withdraw  all  re- 
sidual authority  to  use  these  moneys  for 
the  general  operational  and  maintenance 
expenses  of  the  FAA, 

With  respect  to  this  last  matter,  I 
should  point  out  that  the  Department 
Is  required  by  the  original  legislation  to 
submit  a  cost  study  to  the  Congress  In 
May  1972  upon  which  Congress  may  de- 
termine tin  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  supporting  the  system  be- 
tween users  and  the  general  taxpayer. 
At  that  time,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
consider  whether  authority  to  employ 
user  trust  funds  for  PAA  maintenance 
and  operational  expenses  should  be  re- 
stored. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  admin- 
istration argues  that  its  actions  have  been 
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consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
208  of  title  II  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Revenue  Acts  of  1970.  H.R.  7072.  in  part, 
seeks  to  remove  any  ambiguities  which 
may  have  arisen  in  connection  v^ith  the 
interpretation  of  section  208.  Inasmuch 
as  this  section  lies  within  the  jiuisdic- 
tion   of   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means  we  advised  that  Committee  of  the 
proposed  amendments  embodied  in  H.R. 
7072.  We  are  informed  that  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  7072  are  "properly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  that 
no  conflict  with  title  II  of  the  act  exists. " 
This  bill  was  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee unanimously.  It  entails  no  increase 
in  taxes  and  authorizes  no  increases  in 
Federal    expenditures,    but    merely    re- 
states and  reemphasizes  our  original  in- 
tent. We  believe  that  Congress  cannot 
allow  established  priorities  to  continue  to 
be  ignored,  nor  can  we  allow  nonavia- 
tion  budgetary  demands  to  further  post- 
pone the  modernization  of  our  aviation 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa '  Mr.  Jarman  t ,  who  held  hearings 
onthebUl. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
It  may  be  helpful  to  our  consideration  of 
this  bill  to  recall  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  our  enacting  the  original 
legislation. 

In  the  late  sixties  evidence  of  sharply 
increasing  airport  and  airspace  conges- 
tion and  shrinking  margins  of  safety 
foretold  a  virtual  crisis  in  air  commerce. 
Every  Government  and  non-Govern- 
ment segment  of  air  transportation  at- 
tested to  the  need  to  make  substantial 
capital  improvements  in  the  aviation 
system  as  expeditiously  sis  possible.  All 
agreed  that  the  situation  required  urgent 
remedy. 

The  Congress  responded  by  enacting 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  and 
Revenue  Acts  of  1970  which  called  for 
a  comprehensive  capital  development 
program  over  the  next  10  years.  At  the 
time  we  passed  this  legislation,  we  were 
well  aware  that  historicEilly  general  ap- 
propriation requests  for  air  system  im- 
provements had  been  substantially  re- 
duced in  deference  to  nonaviation 
budgetary  demands.  We  did  not  want  the 
capital  investment  program  embodied  in 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
to  suffer  a  similar  fate.  Accordingly,  a 
trust  fund  was  established  to  accumu- 
late the  aviation  user  taxes.  And.  to  as- 
sure that  the  modernization  program  be 
conducted  on  a  priority  basis,  we  took 
the  somewhat  unusual  step  of  specifying 
minimum  amounts  to  be  allocated  in 
each  fiscal  year  for  Improvements  in 
the  aviation  system. 

Members  of  this  House  and  the  avia- 
tion community  were  dismayed  to  learn 
that,  in  the  first  year  of  operation  under 
the  act.  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion not  only  failed  to  make  the  specified 
minimum  allocations  but  Intended  to  use 
substantial  amounts  of  trust  moneys  for 
general  expenses  of  the  PAA  rather  than 
request  these  amounts  from  general 
funds.  In  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics, which  I  chair,  it  became  apparent 
that  nonaviation  budgetary  considera- 
tions were  responsible  for  the  deficiency, 
and  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  had  discovered  certain  ambigui- 
ties in  the  act  which  it  claimed  made  it 
imclear  whether  Congress  had.  in  fact, 
required  that  minimum  amounts  be  al- 
located each  year  for  capital  improve- 
ments in  airports  and  navigational  fa- 
cilities. 

The  amendments  proposed  m  H.R. 
7072  would  make  our  intent  unmistaka- 
ble. To  the  extent  that  any  loophole 
existed  in  the  original  legislation — 
which  I  doubt — this  biU  would  close  it. 
The  subcommittee  is  imanimous  in  its 
conclusion  that  these  amendments  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  trust  fund  and  msure  that  the 
modernization  effort  will  be  fully  fimded 
and  conducted  expeditously. 

As  Chairman  Staggers  stated,  this  leg- 
islation does  not  contain  any  new  or  ad- 
ditional authorizations  for  money.  This 
bill  is  worthwhile  and  necessary,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  it  be  supported  by  the 
membership. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  will  no  doubt 
readily  recall  that  in  1970  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
brought  before  the  House  a  bill  designed 
to  speed  up  the  building  of  necessary  air- 
ports and  the  needed  improvements  in 
hardware  and  operation  of  the  Nation's 
airways.  So  important  did  we  then  feel 
that  such  measure  had  become  that  the 
legislation  included  new  and  substantial 
taxes  upon  those  who  make  use  of  our 
airport  and  airways  facilities.  These 
taxes  were  designed  to  bring  in  about 
$600  million  a  year  at  the  beginning  and 
even  larger  sums  later  on. 

It  was  estimated  that  immediate  needs 
would  require  expenditures  at  a  rate  of 
about  $250  million  per  year  for  surways 
facilities  and  slightly  more  per  year  for 
airports  of  all  categories.  The  bill  was 
designed  to  speak  about  minimum  ex- 
penditures rather  than  maximum  ex- 
penditures as  is  usually  the  case.  It  was 
clearly  intended  that  as  long  as  the  air- 
way users  and  the  airline  passengers 
were  being  called  upon  to  put  up  the 
funds,  they  would  be  used  for  such  fa- 
cilities and  work  would  start  at  once. 
Because  the  nature  of  the  effort  lies 
partly  in  the  use  of  manpower,  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  latitude  left  in  the 
bill  for  paying  son\e  expenses  connected 
with  the  job.  This  did  not  mean  that 
Congress  intended  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  run  FAA  on  a  prepaid  basis  from 
these  taxes.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
clearly  Intended  that  capital  facilities 
would  be  Increased  and  improved  and 
that  expenses  incidental  thereto  should 
also  be  covered.  This  slight  opening  in 
the  language  of  the  bill  led  to  an  im- 
mediate misimderstandlng  which  we  are 
here  today  to  correct. 

The  first  request  for  funds  imder  the 
act  came  in  the  1971  supplemental,  and 
It  was  substantially  less  than  the 
amounts  set  out  in  the  act.  It  was  also 
very  clear  that  the  executive  department 


Intended  to  divert  any  additional  funds 
coming  to  the  trust  fimd  to  operational 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. After  considerable  discussion, 
adjustments  were  made. 

When  the  1972  regular  budget  came 
forth,  however,  practically  the  same  sit- 
uation pertained.  Language  in  two  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  act — section  14  b' 
handled  by  our  committee  and  section 
208  handled  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ways  and  Means — was  just  different 
enough  to  create  a  doubt  and  therefore 
a  loophole.  Again  some  adjustments  were 
made  and  the  full  amount  has  been  re- 
quested and  allocated  to  capital  improve- 
ments. Even  so.  considerable  money  will 
be  used  for  operational  expenses  m  the 
1972  budget  year. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  to- 
day is  intended  to  make  very  clear  the 
intent  of  Congress.  It  is  oiir  purpose  to 
restrict  the  use  of  trust  fund  money  to 
those  administrative  expenses  which  can 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  airways  and 
airport  improvement  programs  or  the 
research  programs  directed  at  safety 
This  IS  a  very  tight  interpretation  and 
perhaps  goes  somewhat  further  than  we 
might  have  felt  necessary  at  first.  We 
thought  the  idea  of  using  money  uken 
from  passengers  and  private  pilots  for 
fairly  direct  benefit  to  them  was  easily 
imderstandable.  Apparently  not  so.  It 
becomes  necessary  then  to  tie  it  down 
very  hard. 

There   is   one   more   factor   involved 
When  the  whole  problem  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  committee  we  foimd 
that  no  one  could  tell  us  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  the  share  of  the  gen- 
eral public  ought  to  be  in  the  creation 
of  air  facilities.  The  sdrways  are  not  used 
exclusively  by  airlines  and  privately  op- 
erated   aircraft.    Government — Federal. 
State,   and   local — makes   extensive   use 
of  both  groimd  and  air  facilities.  Largest 
of  these,  of  course,  are  the  operations  of 
military  aircraft.  All  this  activity  puts 
great  strain  on  the  system  and  incurs 
large  expense  in  maintaining  the  sys- 
tem. 'What  part  of  the  total  cost  should 
come   from   general   taxes?   How   much 
should  come  directly  from  the  private 
users?  No  one  could  tell  us  at  the  time 
the  airport  and  airways  bill  was  under 
consideration,    so    the    Department    of 
Transportation  was  directed  to  study  and 
find  out.  A  report  is  due  next  May.  At 
that  time   we   may  be  better   able   to 
allocate  the  costs  between  private  and 
public  users.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  minimum  amounts 
designated  by  the  act  be  put  to  work 
in  creating  facilities. 

There  are  no  costs  connected  with  this 
legislation.  The  trust  fimd  is  alive  and 
well.  We  are  merely  clarifying  how  it 
can  be  used  at  this  time.  I  recommend  the 
passage  of  HJl.  7072. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana     Mr. 

HiLLIS'. 

Mr.  HIT  .LIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  supporting  H.R.  7072.  the  Airport 
Trust  Fund  Act. 
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This  measure  simply  restricts  the 
spending  of  airport  tnist  fund  moneys 
to  expanding  and  Improving  airport 
facilities  and  to  make  the  skies  safe  for 
our  grouing  number  of  air  travelers. 

These  moneys  should  not  be  used  for 
any  other  reason. 

The  trust  fund  is  financed  by  users' 
tax.  And  just  as  travelers  on  our  Nation's 
highways  expect  their  tax  money  to  im- 
prove these  highways,  our  air  users  be- 
lieve that  their  money  should  be  used  to 
Improve  the  airways  and  airport 
facilities. 

There  is  no  question  that  better  ap- 
proach facilities  are  needed  in  many  of 
our  Nations  airports. 

There  is  also  no  question  that  our  air 
controllers  are  overworked  and  that  they 
need  modem  computers  and  the  most 
sophisticated  equipment  to  help  make  the 
airways  safe  for  all. 

Many  new  airports  are  needed  and 
some  of  the  old  ones  need  improving. 

I  want  to  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
<  Mr.  Pettis  i  . 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  ranking  member  of  that  com- 
mittee for  bringing  before  us  today  this 
legislation  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress on  expenditures  of  funds  from  the 
airport  and  airways  trust  fund.  Even 
though  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  a  secondary  role  in  this  matter,  I 
am  happy  that  my  committee  has  co- 
operated with  this  committee  in  bringing 
about  a  proper  understanding  of  the  leg- 
islation as  it  was  originally  cast  by  this 
House.  If  we  pass  this  measure  today, 
which  I  am  sure  we  will,  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  for  anyone  to  misunder- 
stand what  moneys  from  this  trust  fimd 
are  to  be  spent  for.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  the  legislation  to  the 
floor,  and  I  hope  that  it  is  passed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
g\iished  gentleman  from  California  for 
his  remarks  and  for  his  confidence  in  this 
committee. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ktjyken- 
DALD.  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
the  subcommittee  which  considered  this 
legislation. 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tingwshed  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  distingtiished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to 
cover  about  three  points  that  I  think  are 
important  for  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  have  clarified  because  of  misunder- 
standings that  have  existed.  The  original 
legislation  that  was  recommended  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee involved  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  but  the  Department  of 
Transportation  did  not  have  it  In  a  trust 
fund  It  had  in  it  what  they  called  a 
designated  account.  The  committee  in  Its 
wisdom  chose  to  discard  that  idea  of  the 
designated  account  and  create  a  trust 


fund.  So  there  can  be  no  doubt,  even  if 
you  consider  nothing  but  this  particular 
action,  because  the  committee  very  de- 
liberately discarded  the  deslgnated-ac- 
cotmt  Idea  and  created  a  trust  fund. 

Secondly,  there  have  been  some  points 
made  that  there  are  expenses  of  running 
the  PAA.  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, over  find  above  what  is  collected 
in  user  taxes,  and  therefore  some  people 
have  stated  the  idea  that  the  user  tax 
should  be  used  in  its  entirety — for.  if 
necessary,  general  administrative  pur- 
poses. 

Let  me  lay  this  to  rest  now.  if  I  might. 

Approximately  26  percent  of  the  usage 
of  the  airports  and  airways  systems  of 
this  country  is  done  by  nonuser  t««pay- 
ing  aircraft  which  is  primarily  military 
and  other  Government-owned  aircraft. 
Twenty-six  percent,  a  little  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  traffic  on  our  air- 
ways does  not  pay  any  user  tax,  so  it  is 
certainly  fair  and  logical  to  assume  that 
their  part  of  the  upkeep  of  the  systems 
should  come  from  general  revenue. 

Another  point  about  the  use  of  funds 
and  their  adequacy — in  his  original  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  and  also  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  himself,  in  pro- 
jecting the  needs  for  10  years  in  building 
the  airport  and  airways  systems  to  a 
point  that  is  necessary  for  our  traffic  and 
our  safety,  estimated  that  the  total  pro- 
jected income  from  the  user  tax  would  be 
about  $4  billion  short  of  our  needs.  He 
stated  in  his  testimony  that  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  have  some  gen- 
eral revenue  money  used  for  capital  ex- 
pansion instead  of  the  other  way  around, 
which  some  people  have  tried  to  do  the 
last  2  years. 

The  one  point  I  wish  to  close  with: 
There  was.  I  think,  a  very  serious  mis- 
understanding about  the  $280,  $250  and 
$50  million  combined  figures  that  are  In 
the  original  legislation.  As  the  chairman 
has  so  ably  stated  it,  there  is  $280  million 
for  safety,  $250  million  for  capital  expan- 
sion, and  $50  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, or  a  total  of  $530  million 
which  Is  In  the  legislation,  placed  there 
not  as  a  spending  authorizatlrai,  but  as 
a  mandatory  spending  minimum.  I  think 
this  has  been  mlsxmderstood.  The  DOT 
by  law  is  supposed  to  spend  that  amount, 
but  in  several  bits  of  testimony  it  has 
been  presented  as  a  regular  authorization 
instead  of  a  mandatory  spending  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urgently  recommend 
that  for  these  reasons  of  clarification, 
the  legislation  brought  before  the  House 
today  by  the  committee  be  approved. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlemsm  from  North  Carolina 
'Mr.  Broyhill),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7072,  which  would  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Develc^ment  Act  of  1970. 
The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  clarify 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  regarding  the 
priorities  for  airway  modernization  and 
airport  development  and  to  Insure  that 
aviation  liser  taxes  are  restricted  to  these 
uses. 


The  passage  of  this  measure  is  vital  If 
we  are  to  assert  the  will  of  the  Congress 
and  accomplish  the  many  needed  im- 
provements which  are  so  important  to 
the  Nation's  aviation  system.  Last  year, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  spent  a  great  deal  of  time, 
thought,  and  effort  in  writing  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  £ind  at  that 
time  provided  for  the  expansion  and 
modernization  of  the  airport  and  airway 
sysjtem.  These  much-needed  improve- 
ments were  to  be  financed  through  user 
taxes  imposed  on  the  aviation  industry, 
to  be  deposited  in  a  special  trust  fund 
for  this  purpose. 

In  this  original  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress specified  minimum  amounts  to  be 
allocated  to  airport  and  airway  system 
improvements  from  the  tnist  fimd.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  Transportation 
budget  request  submitted  earlier  this 
year  was  for  a  lower  figure  than  that 
specified  by  the  Congress.  It  appeared 
that  the  intent  of  the  Department  was  to 
divert  the  remainder  of  the  trust  fund 
revenues  for  routine  operation  and  main- 
tenance programs  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
clarify  and  strengthen  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  passing  the  original  act  last 
year.  It  would  restate  congressional  pri- 
orities for  modernization  of  the  Nation's 
aviation  system  and  would  restrict 
moneys  in  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund  to  such  purposes. 

This  bill  was  reported  from  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  I  urge  Its  pe^sa^ 
by  the  House  in  order  to  meet  the  im- 
portant need  for  Improvements  to  our 
Nation's  airports  and  navigational 
systems. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  mjrself  5  minutes  and  srleld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucmsin). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
there  anything  in  this  legislation  that 
would  in  any  way  adversely  affect  legis- 
lation we  have  previously  passed  in- 
structing the  FAA  to  establish  maximum 
noise  standards  for  jet  aircraft  at  air- 
fields? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  is  nothing  in 
this? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  research 
money  in  this  bill  provide  funds  for  fur- 
ther research  in  trying  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  jet  noise  at  airports? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  It  could  be  used  for 
anything  which  has  to  do  with  safety. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Another  question.  Is 
there  anything  In  this  bill  or  any  other 
legislation  the  chairman  might  be  aware 
of  v.'hich  could  Indemnify  public  build- 
ings, such  as  schools,  churches,  and  hos- 
pitals, which  are  in  the  immediate  path 
of  jet  aircraft  and  suffer  jet  noise,  for 
providing  funds  to  soundproof  those 
buildings  and  protect  those  buildings 
from  the  excessive  noise  of  approaching 
or  departing  aircraft? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  bill  does  not  au- 
thorize It. 
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Mr.  PUCmSia.  This  does  not? 
Mr.   STAGGERS.  This  does  not.  All 
this  does  is  correct  a  misunderstood  part 
of  the  other  bUl. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop a  program  under  which  public 
buildings  which  suffer  excessive  Jet  noise 
will  be  able  to  be  soimdproofed  with 
some  financial  help  for  such  soundproof- 
ing coming  from  the  aviation  authority. 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from.  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  com- 
mend the  committee  on  the  action  they 
have  taken — I  know  it  is  going  to  meet 
with  a  hearty  response  from  all  those  In 
the  aviation  commimlty  and  especially 
those  In  general  aviation,  because  they 
feel  they  have  been  getting  the  short 
end  of  the  stick  the  way  the  FAA  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  inter- 
preted the  last  legislation.  I  think  this  Is 
a  step  In  the  right  direction  and  will  do 
much  to  help  put  the  user  fees  In  the 
proper  places  as  Congress  originally  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman  l£«t  year 
we  enacted  the  Airport-Airway  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  did  two  things — It  set 
firm  fiscal  goals  for  the  development  of 
civil  aviation  and  It  extended  to  the  field 
of  aviation  the  proven  principle  that 
those  who  use  a  system  should  provide 
for  its  support. 

I  believe  we  would  still  agree  that  the 
law  is  a  good  one  and  that  it  serves  a 
vital  purpose.  However,  like  many  new 
products,  new  legislation  sometimes  has 
a  few  bugs  in  It.  We  have  encountered  a 
few  with  Public  Law  91-258. 

Several  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
In  seeking  to  "debug"  the  Airport-Air- 
ways Development  Act,  have  proposed 
amendments  which  in  my  opinion  go 
beyond  the  limits  needed  to  correct  an 
ambiguity  In  interpretation,  and  which. 
If  approved,  might  actually  impede  the 
effective  administration  of  the  Nation's 
overall  airport-airways  program. 

I  refer  specifically  to  H Jl.  7072  which, 
if  approved,  would  appear  to  preclude 
the  use  of  any  trust  fimd  revenues  for 
operation  and  maintenance  expenses  In 
support  of  the  airway  system.  Tltie  II, 
section  208,  of  the  Airport-Airways  De- 
velopment Act  authorizes  trust  fimd  ex- 
penditures for  planning,  for  research  and 
development,  construction,  and  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol, air  navigation,  communications  or 
supporting  services  of  the  airways  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  for  portions  of  the  ad- 
ministrative ejcpenses  attributable  to 
those  activities. 

To  constrain  that  authority,  to  depend 
solely  on  appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  to  sustain  operations  and  main- 
tenance requirements  which  have  In- 
creased dramatically  in  the  past  few 
years  and  will  certainly  increase  again 
In  the  future,  would  contradict  the  user 
charge  ethic.  It  would  also  Infringe  on 
the  flexibility  which  the  Department  of 
Transportation  must  have  to  manage  the 
system  effectively  and  efficiently. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware 


that  the  administration  did  not  obligate 
the  full  amounts  for  airport  development 
grants  In  fiscal  year  1971  that  were  stipu- 
lated in  title  I  of  the  act.  But  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  since  in- 
creased the  obligation  level  In  fiscal  year 
1972  to  the  full  amounts  called  for.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  June,  Mr.  John  P. 
Olsson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary,  stated 
that  the  administration  will  obligate  $280 
million  for  airport  development  in  1972, 
as  prescribed  by  the  act.  Mr.  Olsson  also 
testified  that  the  Department's  budget 
calls  for  $250  million  for  airway  facilities 
in  fiscal  year  1972— again,  the  minimum 
amount  provided  for  by  the  law.  Mr.  Ols- 
son also  is  on  record  as  assuring  the 
Congress  that  the  administration  "plans 
to  continue  the  airport  program  at  the 
$280  million  level."  and  that  the  "balance 
of  $403  million  in  the  trust  fund  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1971  .  .  .  will  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  during  fiscal  year  1972 
as  the  proper  adjustment  is  made  to  bal- 
ance out  the  2-year  period." 

My  colleagues  have  expressed  concern 
that  using  any  part  of  trust  fund  reve- 
nues for  operation,  maintenance  or  other 
authorized  purposes  would  detract  from 
the  capital  improvements  needed  to  ex- 
pand and  upgrade  the  system. 

I  understand  their  apprehension,  but 
I  do  not  share  It.  I  would  remind  mj 
esteemed  associates  of  two  things:  First, 
the  funds  now  available  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  airport  and  airway  facilities,  even 
on  the  basis  of  the  minimums  established 
by  the  act,  far  exceed  the  average  annual 
appropriations  that  were  available  for 
civil  aviation  purposes  before  the  act 
was  passed.  Second,  the  user  charges 
enacted  by  our  postal  and  highway  pro- 
grams help  pay  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  those  systems,  as  well  as 
for  the  capital  investments  required.  No 
system  is  complete  or  functional  unless 
it  is  skillfully  operated  end  properly 
maintained.  The  operation  and  mainte- 
nance functions  serve  the  users  of  the 
system  Just  as  surely  and  as  ably  as  the 
runways,  radars  and  instrument  landing 
systems. 

During  fiscal  year  1971,  the  FAA  ob- 
ligated $170  million  for  airport  develop- 
ment, despite  a  late  start  and  an  increas- 
ing nationwide  resistance  to  projects  for 
new  or  enlarged  airports. 

As  an  example  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  airway  developments,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  is  adding 
135  new  instrument  landing  systems— 
an  increase  of  50  percent  over  the  295 
such  systems  available  when  fiscal  year 
1971  began. 

New  automated  radar  terminal  sys- 
tems— ARTS — are  being  delivered  at  the 
rate  of  two  units  per  month.  Four  of  the 
systems,  which  provide  controllers  with 
an  automated  display  of  vital  flight  In- 
formation, already  have  been  Installed. 
By  the  end  of  calendar  year  1973,  64 
ARTS  m  systems  will  be  in  operation  at 
major  airports. 

Thirty-six  new  airport  surveillance 
radars  are  under  contract,  to  provide  im- 
proved aircraft  surveillance  in  terminal 
areas.  Added  to  the  88  ASR's  in  use  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1971,  the  new 


surveillance  equipment  being  acquired 
represents  a  40-percent  improvement. 

Automation  of  the  enroute  trafflc  con- 
trol centers,  the  NAS  stage  A  system,  is 
continuing  at  the  fastest  practiced  rate. 
The  20  centers  covering  the  continental 
United  States  will  be  automated  by  late 
1974. 

It  was  obvious  during  our  deliberations 
preceding  passage  of  the  Airport-Airway 
Development  Act  that  the  nonflying  ele- 
ments of  our  Nation's  civil  aviation  sys- 
tem have  lagged  behind  the  expanding 
capacity  and  rapid  developments  of  the 
airborne    portions.    This    situation    is 
changing.  But  capital  equipment  addi- 
tions  alone   wlU   not   enhance   system 
capacity,  safety,  and  efficiency.  In  the 
past  18  months,  the  FAA  has  hired  6,480 
controllers.  Every  new  radar  added  to  the 
system  carries  an  additicHml  cost  in  per- 
sonnel to  man  and  maintain  it.  If  we  were 
to  limit,  trust  fund  revenues  to  the  pur- 
chase  of   hardware   and   concrete,   we 
would.  In  effect,  be  buying  half  a  sys- 
tem— perhaps  the  least  important  part. 
I  understand  that  under  the  amend- 
ments proposed,   operation   and  main- 
tensmce  costs  would  be  p£ud  for  from  the 
general  treasury  revenues.  Even  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  as  it  now  stands,  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  acquiring  and 
maintaining  the  national  aviation  system 
is  paid  for  from  the  general  fund,  even 
though    aviation-related    revenues    no 
longer  filter  Into  the  general  fimd. 

To  separate  operation  costs  of  the 
system  frcwn  trust  fund  resources  would 
defeat  the  logic  of  user  revenues.  More- 
over, as  the  airport-airways  system  of 
our  Nation  expands,  O.  &  M.  costs  will 
unavoidably  increase,  placing  a  dispro- 
portionately high  burden  on  the  taxpay- 
ers who  do  not  benefit  from  aviation  serv- 
ices. The  effect  of  the  changes  we  are 
considering  today  is  to  force  the  85  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  this  country  who 
do  not  use  the  airways  to  subsidize  the 
15  percent  who  do.  This  to  me  constitutes 
an  unwarranted  and  unfair  compromise 
of  the  user  charge  principle. 

Even  under  the  present  setup,  uuers  of 
the  system  would  not  be  paying  the  fuU 
cost  of  services  until  the  10th  year  of  the 
airport-airways  revenue  program.  Cost 
allocation  studies  currenUy  being  coo- 
ducted  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion will  paint  a  more  accurate  picture 
of  the  actual  relationship  between  the 
costs  of  airway  services  and  the  shares 
paid  by  the  airlines  and  general  aviation. 
I  personally  suspect  the  facts  will  show 
that  the  users  of  the  Nation's  airways 
are  not  being  charged  unfairly. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope 
this  assembly  will  agree,  that  we  have 
exposed  the  bugs  that  were  frustrating 
the  Intent  of  the  Airport- Airway  De- 
velopment Act.  Testimony  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  demon- 
strates that  the  administration  now  has  a 
clear  understanding  of  its  respwnsibillties 
in  funding  airport-airway  developments 
at  the  rates  prescribed  by  Congress.  I 
urge  against  any  further  action  which 
would  restrain  Implemraitation  of  the 
act's  provisions,  or  restrict  the  flexibility 
of  those  managing  the  system  to  use  the 
resources    available    with    the    utmost 
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efficiency.  I  believe  H.R.  7072  would  have 
that  effect,  and  I  astc  that  It  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering,  HJl. 
7072,  no  trust  fund  moneys  could  be 
used  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  airways  system,  except  for  those 
expenses  related  to  the  acquisition,  es- 
tablishment, and  improvement  of  air 
navigation  facilities. 

This  would  mean  that  virtually  all  of 
PAA's  operating  expenses — for  example, 
air  traffic  controller — would  be  fimded 
with  General  Treasury  funds  rather  than 
user  taxes. 

I  am  aware  that  this  proposal  Is  de- 
signed to  clear  up  some  ambiguities  In 
the  present  law  respecting  the  use  of 
funds  from  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Trust  Fund.  The  pending  proposal  makes 
It  clear  that  no  amounts  may  be  appro- 
priated from  the  trust  fund  to  carry  out 
any  program  or  activity  except  those 
designated — that  is.  airport  development, 
facilities,  and  equipment — and  those  re- 
search and  development  and  administra- 
tive expenses  related  to  capital  improve- 
ment programs.  The  bUl  also  requires 
that  amoimts  equal  to  the  minimum 
amoimts  authorized  for  development 
grants  and  airways  facilities  shall  remain 
in  the  trust  fund  until  appropriated  for 
those  functions.  The  amounts  involved 
are  $280  million  and  $250  million  a  year, 
respectively,  through  fiscal  year  1975. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  good  part  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  air  naviga- 
tion facilities  and  the  alrwasrs  system 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  users  of  the 
airways.  I  do  not  believe  that  persons  who 
do  not  use  the  system  should  be  taxed  and 
pay  for  the  heavy  burden  of  maintain- 
ing and  operating  It.  And  this  Is  pre- 
cisely what  is  done  when  General  Treas- 
ury funds  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  noted  that  a  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  required 
under  this  legislation.  This  study  will 
center  on  the  costs  associated  with  the 
use  of  the  aviation  system  to  develop  in- 
formation on  which  Congress  may  deter- 
mine an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  supporting  between  users  and 
the  general  public.  This  report  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  May  of 
1972.  I  commend  the  committee  for  this 
recommendation  and,  because  of  it,  I  see 
no  useful  purpose  in  opposing  this  bill 
today. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTK)  with  whom  1 
serve  on  the  Siibcommlttee  on  Appro- 
priations dealing  with  the  funding  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  has 
already  discussed  his  feeling  and  concern 
with  the  pending  proposal.  I  share  these 
opinions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  statement  of  John 
P.  Olsson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  delivered  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  It  reflects  the  view  of 
the  Department. 

The  statement  follows : 

STATX.^<EJfT  OF  JOHK  P.   OLSSON,   DmJTT   UN- 
DKK    SECKZTAkT,    DCPAXTICZNT   OF  l^LUfSPOB- 

TATioN,    Bkfokx    th«    Subcoumittks    on 


Transportation   and  AxsoNAtmcs,  Hous« 
CoMJCrrxEE    on    Intkrstatk    and    Foreign 

COMICERCZ,  RXGARDING  H.R.  7072,  AND  SIMI- 
LAR Bills.  Tuesdat.  Jttne  8,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  discuss  HJl.  7072 
and  similar  WUs  amending  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts  of 
1B70. 

The  thrust  of  these  bills  Is  to  preclude  the 
use  of  monies  In  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  to  meet  expenses  attributable  to 
research  and  development  and  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  airway  system  each 
year  In  which  appropriations  are  not  made 
of  the  minimum  amounts  for  airport  devel- 
opment and  airway  facllltlea  specified  in 
Section  14  of  the  Act.  The  Department  op- 
poses the  enactment  of  these  bills.  We  do 
not  believe  they  are  necessary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  long-range  goals  established  in 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Act.  and  we  believe 
that.  In  some  instances,  the  rigidity  they 
would  Impose  might  be  harmful  to  the  ef- 
fective administration  of  the  airport  and 
airway  program. 

Just  last  month  we  marked  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  enactment  of  the  Airport/ 
Airway  Act.  At  the  time  the  Act  was  passed, 
we  regarded  it  as  the  laoBt  significant  legis- 
lation in  the  aviation  field  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  In  1958. 
The  Act  was  needed  to  give  us  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  the  means  for  improv- 
ing and  expanding  our  airports  and  for  up- 
grading and  modernizing  the  airway  system 
to  ensure  the  safe  and  efficient  movement  of 
air  traffic.  The  Act  fulfilled  that  need  most 
satlafactorUy.  and  established  firmly  In  the 
field  of  aviation  the  principle  that  those  re- 
ceiving benefit  from  the  aviation  services 
provided  by  the  Oovemment — the  users  of 
the  airport  and  airway  system — should  pay 
through  special  charges  s\ims  needed  for  the 
developtnent  and  operation  of  the  system. 
Let  me  say  that  our  enthusiasm  over  the 
enactment  of  the  Act  is  as  keen  on  its  first 
anniversary  as  It  was  on  the  day  President 
Nixon  adgned  it  into  law. 

We  recognize  that  controversy  exists  re- 
specting the  administration  of  the  Act.  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  funding  the  de- 
velopment of  airports  and  the  installation 
and  Improvement  of  airway  facilities,  and 
that  this  has  contributed  Impetus  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  amendments  in  the  bills 
before  the  Committee.  Therefore.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  brief  look  at  our  funding  to 
date,  our  future  funding  plans,  and  how 
these  square  with  the  long-range  funding 
goals  of  the  Act.  as  well  as  discuss  the  gen- 
eral operation  of  the  Trust  Fund  during  FY 
1971  and  1972. 

First,  let's  take  a  look  at  funding  for  air- 
port development.  The  declaration  of  policy 
of  the  Airport /Airway  Act  states  that  the 
obllgatlonal  authority  during  the  period  July 
1.  1970.  through  June  30,  1980  for  airport 
assistance  should  be  $2.5  blUlon.  So  far.  the 
Department's  budget  estimates  provide  for 
the  obligation  for  airport  development  and 
planning  grants  of  $180  million  In  1971.  and 
$220  million  In  1972.  The  PAA  Ten-Tear  Plan 
under  the  Act  Tor  the  subsequent  three  fis- 
cal years  calls  for  the  obligation  of  $280  mil- 
lion In  1973.  and  $285  million  In  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  Under  any  for- 
seeable  circumstances  we  would  expect  these 
amounts  to  be  made  available.  The  Admin- 
istration's budget  plans  and  legislative  pro- 
posals for  the  FY  1972  budget  and  beyond 
have  been  predicated  upon  these  planning 
amounts.  From  the  standpoint  of  meeting 
the  ten-year  goal  of  the  Act  our  program  is 
right  on  the  target. 

On  an  annual  basis,  the  Act  authorizes  not 
more  than  $15  million  of  planning  grant 
obligations  and  not  less  than  $280  million  of 


development  grant  obligations.  Thus,  after 
the  Initial  start-up  period  of  the  airport 
program  our  plans  calls  for  making  funds 
available  at  approximately  the  annual  obll- 
gatlonal levels  authorized  by  the  Act.  We 
will  be  requesting  appropriations  for  the 
cash  payments  to  meet  these  obligations  as 
required.  Therefore,  the  true  program  level 
for  the  airport  program  Is  best  measured  by 
the  obligations  made  during  a  given  fiscal 
year  rather  than  by  the  liquidating  appro- 
priations  In   that   year. 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  funding  on  the 
airway  side.  The  Act  states  that  the  annual 
obllgatloiuil  authority  during  the  period 
July  1.  1970,  through  June  30.  1980.  for  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  air  navi- 
gational facilities  should  be  no  less  than 
$260  million.  The  IJepartment's  budget  for 
airway  facilities  contained  $238  million  for 
1971  and  $260  million  for  1972.  Our  plan- 
ning tor  the  subsequent  three  fiscal  years 
calls  for  the  obligation  of  at  least  $250  mil- 
lion for  each  of  those  years.  Thus,  the  total 
amount  we  would  obligate  for  airway  fa- 
cilities for  the  five-year  period  Is  expected 
to  be  at  least  one  billion  260  million  dollars 
which,  again.  Is  on  schedule  from  the  stand- 
point of  meeting  the  10-year  goal  of  $2.5 
billion  contemplated  by  the  Act. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  development, 
we  are  exceeding  the  annual  amounts  stated 
In  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act.  At  the 
time  of  the  hearings  on  the  bill  we  contem- 
plated an  annual  program  of  some  $50  to  $60 
million.  For  1971  our  budget  for  research  and 
development  was  $62  mllUon.  and  for  1972 
It  Is  $73  million.  The  larger  outlays  we  will 
be  making  for  research  and  development 
early  In  the  10- year  program  should  enable  us 
to  achieve  greater  cost  effectiveness  from  our 
capital  Investments  for  alrway-facllltles  than 
otherwise  would  be  possible  as  we  move 
through  the  1970'8. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  here  for  the  record 
a  table  which  shows  these  funding  levels  by 
major  category  for  the  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  manner  In 
which  we  are  applying  to  our  alrport/alrway 
program  the  sums  In  the  trust  fund  available 
from  the  aviation  user  taxes  and  from  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Treasury. 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion  and 
misinformation  prevalent  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  the  trust  fund.  Let  me  take  Just 
a  minute  here  to  clarify  the  situation  and 
hopefully  put  things  Into  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

First,  there  are  certain  expenditures  which 
cannot  be  funded  out  of  the  trust  fund. 
These  include  both  the  operations  aspects 
of  safety  regulations  and  enforcement,  and 
the  associated  R&D.  Another  non-trust  fund 
Item  Is  the  op>eratlon  of  National  and  Dulles 
Airports.  These  programs  are  financed  by 
separate  appropriations  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  and  are  not  related 
to  the  trust  fund  or  the  user  taxes. 

Secondly,  that  portion  of  the  airspace  sys- 
tem considered  to  be  chargeable  to  military 
operations  is  not  financed  from  user  charges, 
and  properly  so.  While  from  a  bookkeeping 
standpoint  these  expenses  are  Included  In  the 
trust  fund,  the  source  of  funds  Is  the  general 
fund,  not  user  charges. 

Thus,  the  exi>endlture6  actually  financed 
by  aviation  user  charges  are  limited  to  the 
areas  directly  benefiting  the  aviation  user, 
irhe  Airport/Airway  Act  states  that  amounts 
In  the  trust  fund  shall  be  available,  as  pro- 
vided by  appropriation  Acts,  for  making  ex- 
penditures for  (1)  airport  assistance;  (3) 
construction  of  air  traffic  control  and  air 
navigation  facilities;  (3)  research  and  de- 
velopment with  respect  to  the  airway  system: 
and  (4)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
airway  facilities.  Including  supporting  serv- 
ices. All  of  these  four  major  areas  may  be 
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financed  from  trust  ftmd  monies  if  appropri- 
ations Acts  so  provide,  whether  thoM  monies 
are  derived  from  user  taxes  or  other  taxes. 

Our  current  estimate  of  user  charge  receipts 
indicates  that  it  wlU  not  be  until  the  tenth 
year  that  user  charges  would  cover  completely 
the  cost  of  services  rendered  under  the  Act. 
In  fact,  during  FY  1971  and  1972  It  U  esti- 
mated that  user  charges  will  cover  only  about 
fifty  percent  of  the  cost  of  trust  fund  activi- 
ties. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportvinlty 
to  clarify  the  true  status  of  the  so-called 
"balance"  in  the  trust  ftind  at  the  end  of 
FY  1971.  The  regular  FAA  appropriation  for 
FY  1971  was  not  made  from  the  trust  fund. 
However,  the  FY  1971  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  the  FAA  was  made  from  the  trust 
fund.  The  effect  of  this  was  a  build  up  of  a 
balance  of  approximately  $403  mlUlom  In  the 
trust  fund  by  the  end  of  FY  1971,  which 
normally  would  have  been  applied  to  eligible 
Alrport/Alrway  programs  in  that  year.  This 
balance  will  be  completely  eliminated  dvirlng 
FY  1972  as  the  proper  adjustment  is  made 
to  balance  out  the  two-year  period. 

To  return  now  to  the  specifics  of  H.B.  7072, 
we  would  not  like  to  see  absolute  mlnlmumw 
established  respecting  the  funding  of  airport 
assistance  and  airway  facilities,  nor  a  pro- 
vision In  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  trust 


fund  monies  for  R&D  and  O&M  when  such 
rri^nimiimK  are  not  met.  We  regard  all  four 
of  the  major  functions  financed  by  the  Act 
as  important,  and  the  law  should  remain 
flexible  so  that  special  emphasis  may  be 
placed  on  any  one  of  these  areas  In  a  par- 
ticular year  as  necessary  to  meet  the  need  at 
band.  We  believe  it  impropriate  to  aUow  ail 
four  of  the  areas  to  be  financed  by  any  monies 
m  the  trust  fund.  In  fact,  toward  the  end 
of  the  decade  the  Act  Is  designed  to  provide 
sufficient  Income  from  user  taxes  to  meet 
nearly  all  of  the  costs  of  aU  of  the  eligible 
functions  carried  out  under  the  Act,  Includ- 
ing the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
airway  system.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Certainly  the  crucial  service  afforded  the 
users  by  air  traffic  controllers  and  systems 
maintenance  personnel  need  not  take  a  back 
seat  to  any  of  the  other  major  parts  of  the 
program.  The  costs  Incurred  in  the  provision 
of  this  service  not  only  are  iKt>per  ones  t»  be 
charged  to  the  users,  but  they  are  deserving 
of  a  very  high  priority  In  the  application  of 
available  tax  revenues  to  the  various  facets 
of  the  BlrpMt/alrway  program. 

In  summary,  we  do  not  believe  that  provi- 
sions In  the  Airport/ Airway  Act  for  the  ed- 
minlstmtion  of  the  trust  fund  require 
amendment  alosig  the  lines  proposed  in  the 
bill.  As  we  have  shown,  our  current  program 

AIRPORT/AIRWAY  PROGRAM,  FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1972 
[In  millions] 


Is  proceeding  at  a  pace  which  should  Insure 
the  attainment  of  tlie  long-range  funding 
goals  of  the  Act  for  airport  assistance  and 
the  installation  of  airway  facilities.  At  Om 
level  for  1971  ($170  million  for  airport  de- 
velopment) .  we  have  made  a  dramatic  Jump 
In  obligations  over  previous  years  when  un- 
der the  old  Federal  Airport  Act  the  znazl- 
mum  »r»Tiiia.i  authorized  level  was  $75  mil- 
lion, and  actual  appropriations  sometimes 
fell  short  of  thfvt  level. 

As  far  as  airway  facilities  are  ooncemed, 
again  we  are  very  close  to  the  funding  sched- 
ule prescribed  by  the  Act,  and  If  you  take 
Into  account  the  added  emphasis  we  are 
placing  on  R&D,  I  woidd  aay  we  are  a  step 
ahead  In  this  field. 

We  believe  It  \»  essential  that  trust  fund 
monies  be  available  for  all  aepeots  the  air- 
port and  airway  develofunenit  progrsin.  All  of 
these  functions  are  essential  to  affording  the 
users  a  ssife  and  efficient  systeoa  of  airports 
«tn<i  airways,  and  the  Act  shoxild  remain  flex- 
ible to  allorw  effective  administration  of  ttieee 
functions,  inclvtding  neoeesary  increases  or 
decreases  In  funding  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
accommodate  urgent  needs  in  different  areas 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared 
statement.  Now  I  would  be  h^>py  to  answer 
any  questions  the  Oommittee  may  have. 


Approptiallon/estimate 


Amounts 
mentioned  1971 
in  Public  appro- 
Law  91-258  priationj 


1972 
estimate 


1971  and 
1972  total 


Operations .  

Airway  system  investment/development  . 

Facilities  and  equipment 

Research  and  development 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports ;Jplannmg  grants. 
Development  grants: 

Obligations . 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  obligations. 


$300.0 
(2S0.0) 
(M.D) 
15.0 

(280.0) 


1902.8 
300.4 

(238.0) 

(62.4) 

10.0 

(170.0) 
60.0 


$991.8 
322.8 

(250.0) 

(72.8) 

15.0 

(205. 0) 
92.0 


$1,894.6 

623.2 

(488.0) 

(135.2) 

25.0 

(375.0) 
152.0 


Approprlation/estimat* 


Amounb 
mentioned 
in  Public 
Law  91-25 


1971 

appro- 

priationsS 


1972 
estimate 


1971  and 
1972totll 


Aviation  Advisory  Commission $2.0  $1.5 

Total  appropriations 1,274.7 

General  fund  appropriatioM 1.09/.Z 

User  ta«  revenues  applied 177.5 

Estimated  user  tax  revenues  (existing 

and  proposed  legislation) 580.0 


$1.5 


$1,421.6 

293.1 
1,128.5 

726.0 


2.696.3 

1.390.3 
1,306.0 

1.306.0 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  7072  which  is  be- 
fore the  House  today:  The  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue 
Amendments  of  1971.  Overwhelming 
passage  of  this  bill  will  make  clear  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  user  trust 
fund  established  under  the  1970  act  be 
used  solely  for  airport  and  airway  de- 
velopment. 

This  bill,  which  is  similar  In  eCfect  and 
identical  in  Intent  to  H.R.  3249.  which  I 
cosponsored  in  February,  does  not  rep- 
resent a  radical  depeuture  from  earlier 
policies.  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  A.  Volpe  testified  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  1970  act  which  established 
the  user  trust  fund  M  follows: 

The  bill  would  establish  a  designated  ac- 
cotmt  into  which  all  user  tax  receipts  would 
be  deposited.  Funds  could  be  ty>proprlated 
from  the  account  only  for  the  purpose  of  air- 
port development  and  airway  development, 
operation  and  maintenance.  Any  fears  that 
moneys  received  through  user  taxes  wlU  be 
cUverted  to  non-aviation  purposes  are  more 
theoretical  than  peal.  To  the  extent  these 
fears  are  real,  the  establishment  of  a  desig- 
nated account  should  completely  allay  them. 

This  statement  was  made  on  July  21, 
1969.  Congress  reacted  favorably  to  the 
administration's  proposals  by  setting  up 
the  fund  designed  to  provide  $2.5  billion 
over  a  10-year  period  for  atrport  and 
airway  development.  The  funds  were  not 
to  come  from  general  tax  revenues,  but 
were  to  be  collected  from  those  who 


benefit  directly  from  airport  develop- 
ment— tlie  air  transportation  industry, 
including  general  aviation. 

While  we  are  all  aware  of  the  genuine 
demands  which  face  Federal  adminis- 
trators for  which  adequate  financial  rev- 
enues are  often  not  available,  the  sub- 
sequent use  of  this  separate  user  trust 
fund  for  general  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
was  puzzling  and  frustrating  to  the  air 
transportation  industry  and  to  Congress. 
In  the  fiscal  1971  and  1972  budget  re- 
quests, the  administration  proposed  ex- 
tensive pasrments  from  this  fund  to  be 
used  for  maintenance  and  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  SAA  which  had  no 
direct  relationship  with  airport  and  air- 
way development  and  which  had  previ- 
ously been  fimded  from  general  revenues, 
just  as  all  other  maintenance  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  smswer  to  the  many  complaints 
concerning  this  use  of  the  pust  fund, 
Congress  provided  additional  Federal 
payments  into  the  fund  to  cover  these 
operational  expenses.  While  this  allevi- 
ates the  problem  of  a  shortage  of  funds 
for  airport  and  sdrway  development  and 
is  as  f  ar  as  vtre  can  go  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  this  Is  not  the  best  stdution. 

In  effect,  the  1972  appropriations  bill 
accomplishes  the  intent  of  this  bill — to 
use  general  funds  for  general  purposes 
and  leave  the  trust  funds  for  develop- 


ment. However,  it  requires  one  additional 
step  and  does  not  insure  that  the  fimds 
for  airport  and  airway  development  will 
be  spent. 

H.R.  7072  more  narrowly  defines  the 
purposes  for  which  the  trust  fund  can 
be  used  and  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill  stipulates  that,  in  one  case, 
should  the  lanugage  be  interpreted  to 
include  maintenance  and  operational  ex- 
penses of  the  FAA. 

In  addition,  the  report  states : 

To  make  absolutely  certain  that  our  Inten- 
tion Is  understood  and  the  specified  mini- 
mum amounts  are  channeled  into  airports 
and  airways  development,  the  amended 
language  would  require  that  the  minimum 
authorized  amounts  be  retained  In  the  fund 
untu  allocated  for  capital  investment  In 
the  aviation  system. 

Thus,  this  bill  clarifies  without  any 
doubt  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
trust  fund  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  our  overburd«ied  ^rports 
and  airways  system.  As  of  the  be»nning 
of  this  fiscal  year,  we  have  morA  than 
$300  million  worth  of  environmrfitally 
sound  but  unfunded  airport  projects  that 
are  ready  to  go  and  for  which  local 
matching  funds  are  available. 

More  adequate  facilities  are  badly 
needed  for  our  growing  air  transporta- 
tion industry  to  insure  better  service  and 
safety  to  users.  A  heavy  vote  in  favor  of 
this  bill  today  will  make  it  clear  to  the 
Department     of     Transportaticai     that 
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Members  of  CcniKreBS  strongly  favor 
going  ahead  with  this  effort. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  certainly  sympathetic  to 
the  purposes  toward  which  this  bill  is  di- 
rected, but  I  have  the  feeling  the  bill 
involves  "overkill"  that  frustrates  the 
Intent  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970,  in  attempting  to  re- 
solve a  very  real  problem. 

It  may  help  to  put  the  issues  tn  con- 
text to  review  the  intent  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act.  Congress 
enacted  this  legislation  to  deal  with  a 
continuing  crisis  resulting  from  inade- 
quate airports  and  navigation  facilities, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  tremendous 
current  and  anticipated  growth  in  avia- 
tion. The  lack  of  adequate  airport  and 
navigational  facilities  both  undermined 
the  cMivenience  of  the  traveling  public 
and  impaired  air  safety.  The  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  dealt  with  this 
problem  by  establishing  a  trust  fimd  into 
which  user  taxes  Imposed  by  the  act 
would  flow.  It  was  clearly  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  the  commitmexit  con- 
tained in  the  act  for  appropriations  for 
airports  and  airway  facilities  be  given 
priority  in  dealing  with  our  current 
problems. 

However,  it  was  also  understood  that 
after  the  first  few  years  of  the  new  pro- 
gram, the  new  taxes  would  generate  rev- 
enues in  excess  of  contemplated  expendi- 
tures for  airport  and  airway  facilities, 
and  that  these  expenditures  would  be 
associated  with  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  airport  and  airway  system. 
Consistent  with  honoring  our  commit- 
ment, to  the  construction  of  airport  and 
airway  facilities,  it  seems  both  logical 
and  appropriate  to  use  additional  reve- 
nues for  these  purposes.  I  see  no  distinc- 
tion in  terms  of  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  air  transportation  in  using  the 
taxes  imposed  on  airway  users,  not  only 
to  provide  for  modem  radar  facilities,  but 
also  to  train  and  employ  people  qualified 
to  make  maximum  utilization  of  this 
equipment. 

There  was  legitimate  public  concern, 
based  on  actions  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress,  that  the  full 
amount  Intended  to  be  appropriated  for 
airports  and  airway  facilities  in  the  near 
future  would  be  reduced,  and  the  addi- 
tional money  in  the  tnist  fund  used  for 
expenses  incident  to  operation  and  main- 
tenance. I  certainly  support  action  to  In- 
sure that  the  commitment  of  Congress  to 
construction  of  sdrway  and  airport  fa- 
cilities is  honored.  However,  the  pres- 
ent bill  goes  too  far  in  precluding  the  use 
of  trust  fund  receipts  for  operations  and 
maintenance,  not  only  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, but  indefinitely,  even  though  the 
basic  commitment  of  Congress  to  the 
construction  of  airway  and  airport  facili- 
ties is  met.  For  that  reason.  I  believe  the 
bill  goes  too  far,  and  I  want  to  alert  the 
Congress  that  we  will  have  to  deal  with 
this  issue  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  tlie  reported  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  eiutcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  section  ia(h)  (S)  ot  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (40  U.S.C. 
17ia(h)(6))  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"January  1 ,  1972"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "January  1,  1973". 

Sbc.  2.  The  fliat  sentence  of  section  14(d) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  1714(d))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  balance  of  the  moneys 
available  In  the  trust  may  be  allocated  for 
the  neceeeary  administrative  expenaea  Inci- 
dent to  the  administration  of  programs  for 
which  f imdfi  are  to  be  allocated  as  set  forth 
In  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities under  sectUm  312(c)  (as  It  relates 
to  safety  In  air  navigation)  of  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1968.". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  14  of  title  I  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  I3evelopment  Act  of  1970  (49 
IT.S.C.  1714)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  PsKsmvATioN  or  Funds  akd  Paioarrr 
roa  AnpoBT  and  Aoiwat  PaocaAJCs. — 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  to  the  contrary,  no  amounts  may  be 
appropriated  from  the  trust  fund  to  carry 
out  any  program  or  activity  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  except  programs  or 
activities  referred  to  In  subeectlons  (c)  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  as  amended. 

"(2)  Amounts  equal  to  the  minimum 
amoiuits  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shaU 
remain  available  In  the  truat  fund  until 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  described  In 
such  subeectlons. 

"(8)  No  amounts  transferred  to  the  trust 
fund  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  208  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970 
(relating  to  aviation  user  taxes)  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Depwrtment  of 
Transportation  or  of  any  unit  thereof  except 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  subaectlon  (d) ." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McFall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7072)  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acts 
of  1970  to  further  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  to  priorities  for  airway  mod- 
ernization and  Eurport  development,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  593,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bm. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•'A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  to  further  clar- 
ify the  intent  of  Congress  as  to  priori- 
ties for  airway  modernization  and  air- 
port development,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
H.R.  7072  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MID-DECADE  CENSUS  PROPOSAL  IS 
STILL  UNDER  ACTTTE  CONSIDER- 
ATION 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WTLBON  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  our  hearings  on  mid- 
decade  census  legislation  held  In  May 
and  June  of  this  year,  we  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  amount  of  support  and 
expressions  of  solid  concern  given  by 
the  Members  of  Congress  on  this  pro- 
gram. Realizing  that  a  great  number  of 
Members  have  a  vested  interest  in  this 
subject,  I  felt  it  worthwhile  to  make  a 
general  report  on  the  status  of  this  legls- 
lation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  of  three 
hearings  held  on  mid-decade  census  leg- 
islation, I  publicly  expressed  disappoint- 
ment and  surprise  at  the  position  of  the 
administration  at  this  time  opposing  the 
establishment  of  a  mid-decade  popula- 
tion census  series,  but  proposing  the 
further  development  and  better  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  administrative  records 
as  a  substitute  for  census  data.  A  few 
days  later  on  June  14,  I  Introduced  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
of  the  administration'^  position,  a  review 
of  the  findings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  on  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  such  a  census,  and  my 
plan  to  contact  every  witness  who  has 
appeared  before  us — Governors,  mayors, 
county  supervisors,  representatives  of 
census  user  organizations,  and  mwnbers 
of  the  business  community — asking  them 
to  contact  the  Presidfflit  advising  him  of 
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their  desperate  need  for  a  mid-decade 
census. 

Accordingly,  we  have  communicated 
with  a  large  number  of  the  people  and 
organizations  represented  above  and 
their  petitions  requesting  the  President 
to  endorse  a  mid-decade  census  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  1975  and  every  10  years 
thereafter  have  been  most  Impressive  In 
terms  of  quality  of  justification,  delinea- 
tion of  informatlOTial  needs,  and  forth- 
rightness  of  presentation.  These  reeustions 
have  reinforced  the  determinatlrai  of  the 
subcommittee  to  continue  its  interest  and 
enthusiasm  In  support  of  the  need  for 
such  legislation. 

In  general  accordance  with  an  impUclt 
request  of  the  administration  but  par- 
ticularly in  recognition  of  its  new  eco- 
nomic policy  relating  to  reduction  of 
Government  expenditures,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  cooperate  by  not  submitting 
legislation  proposing  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus during  the  balance  of  this  year.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  we  do  not  plan  to  conduct 
further  hearings  but  we  do  expect  to  con- 
tinue our  negotiations  with  the  adminis- 
tration with  the  expectation  of  arriving 
at  a  mutually  agreeable  position  on  the 
Initiation  of  a  mid-decade  census  pro- 
gram. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Decennial 
Census  Review  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Honorable  Maurice  Stans,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  submitted  its  report  in 
July  1971.  Included  among  Its  findings 
was  a  strong  recommendation  for  a  mid- 
decade  census  designed  to  collect  basic 
population  data  on  a  complete  enumera- 
tion basis.  This  report  in  its  entirety  was 
introduced  by  Senator  HniAM  Fong. 
Hawaii,  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
August  4.  1971. 

Furthermore,  in  response  to  my  request 
at  our  initial  hearings  on  May  18,  1971, 
Mr.  John  Aiken,  executive  director,  Fed- 
eral Statistics  Users'  Conference,  sur- 
veyed the  regular  members  of  the  confer- 
ence as  to  their  views  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mid-decade  census.  With  the 
results  obtained  thus  far.  this  survey  has 
revealed  an  overwhelming  support  for 
such  a  census  and  a  definite  need  for 
data  on  a  small  area  basis.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  users'  conference  repre- 
sents a  broad  cross-section  of  business 
firms,  State  and  local  governments,  uni- 
versities, nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions, trade  associations,  and  labor 
unions. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
a  report  on  the  data  that  can  be  obtained 
from  and  the  overall  effectiveness  of  a 
mid-decade  census  versus  a  determina- 
tion of  the  data  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  existing  administrative  records.  I 
requested  this  report  so  the  Congress 
could  get  the  benefit  of  an  independent 
evaluation  of  the  two  approaches  In  com- 
parative terms  of  costs,  efficiency  of  uti- 
lization, and  resultant  benefit  in  compil- 
ing and  using  the  data  to  meet  current 
informational  demands.  Inasmuch  as 
the  administration  has  decided  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  using  administrative 
records  as  a  substitute  for  a  mid-decade 


census,  I  felt  the  Congress  should  become 
better  Informed  on  this  development. 

However,  if  the  GAO  report  should 
recommend  a  mid-decade  census  pro- 
gram, and  assuming  the  widespread  mo- 
mentum for  such  legislation  continues.  I 
plan  to  Introduce  an  appropriate  bill  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportimlty  next 
session.  This  timing  will  hopefully  permit 
pEissage  of  the  bill  into  law  before  the 
summer  recess.  With  this  schediile.  there 
should  be  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  plan,  prepare,  and 
laimch  a  complete  enumeration  census 
as  of  April  1,  1975. 

In  response  to  the  many  requests  and 
proposals  that  we  in  the  Congress  are 
constantly  receiving  on  the  need  for  cur- 
rent Information  necessary  for  efficient 
planning  and  administration  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors,  we  must  continue 
giving  priority  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  to  provide  census 
type  data  more  often  than  once  in  10 
years.  The  wealth  of  excellent  testimony 
presented  In  recent  years  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Census  EUid  Statistics  at 
hearings  on  the  establishment  of  a  mid- 
decade  population  census  series  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  in  Census  and  Statistics, 
I  am  committed  to  providing  the  leader- 
ship for  initiating  such  a  program,  as 
warranted,  as  soon  as  possible.  It  would 
be  most  desirable  If  the  administration 
would  join  forces  In  this  activity  for  the 
overall  benefit  of  the  country. 


INDIANA  LOUSY  WELFARE  STATE 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  that  song,  "The  Welfare  Cadillac." 
and  we  recognize  it  as  an  exaggeration 
of  some  of  the  conditions. 

However,  last  Sundsiy  the  Indianapolis 
Star  carried  an  article  about  a  family 
that  left  California  and  selected  Indi- 
ana. Unfortunately  for  my  congressional 
district,  they  selected  one  of  the  coim- 
ties  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  here, 
as  their  home.  This  family,  however,  is 
leaving  Indiana  and  returning  to  Cali- 
fornia because  they  say  that  Indiana  is 
a  lousy  State  for  welfare.  Further,  they 
state  it  is  a  disaster  State. 

I  recommend  this  article  I  am  putting 
in  the  Record  today  for  reading  by  every 
Member  here  because  I  think  it  very 
vividly  Illustrates  the  welfare  conditions 
In  this  country  and  the  need  for  welfare 
reform  that  Is  now  resting  In  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  every  Member  will 
read  this.  This  not  unique  to  Indiana  or 
California— It  Is  the  situation  I  think 
to  almost  every  c(»nmunlty  throughout 
the  Nation.  But,  this  particular  Instance 
today,  however.  Is  going  to  be  Califor- 
nia's loss  and  Indiana's  gain. 

TTie  newspaper  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  Is  as  follows: 


[From  the  Indlan^^Mlls  Star,  Sept.  19,  1971] 
Indiana  "Loitst,"  Welfark  Couple  Leatxnq 
IN  910,000  Land  CaiTiBxa 
(By  Car<^yn  Pickering) 
SreNcm,   Ind. — Melvln,   39,   and   Lorraine 
Stewart,  49,  fed  up  with  Indiana  because  It's 
a  ■•lousy"  state  for  welfare  benefits,  are  pack- 
ing up  their  $10,000,  alr-condltloned,  mobUe 
land  cruiser  to  return  to  California  where 
"they  really  take  care  of  folks  on  welfare." 

The  Stewart  couple,  both  unemployed,  now 
live  with  her  two  children  In  a  four-room 
house  at  New  Hope,  a  tiny  rural  community 
12  miles  south  of  Spencer. 

The  Stewarts  call  Indiana  a  "disaster  state" 
and  their  village  "No  Hope." 

Theyll  rent  a  trailer  and  hook  that  and 
their  1966  Pontlac  Bonneville  onto  the  rear  of 
the  land  cruiser  for  the  trip  west. 

Into  the  land  cruiser,  purchased  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  on  which  they  make  (1 18.91 -a- 
month  payments,  will  go  the  two  children, 
aged  12  and  9,  and  the  famUy's  handsomely 
clipped  poodle,  Sassy,  whose  tonsorlal  treat- 
ment cost  (10  a  snip. 

Although  the  Stewarts  say  they're  In  too 
p>oor  health  to  work,  among  the  personal  be- 
longings they'll  load  Into  the  traUer  are  four 
television  sets,  an  up-right  deep  freeze,  a 
king-size,  slx-posltlon  vibrating  recllner  and 
a  pair  of  elegant  parlor  chairs  reupholstered 
In  red  velvet  at  a  cost  of  (248. 

All,  of  these,  except  the  vibrating  chair, 
were  bought  In  Indiana  since  January  at  tax- 
payers' expense. 

They  hope  to  take  a  coppertone  refrtger- 
ator-stove  combination,  complete  with  hood 
and  circulating  fan,  but  they  may  have  to 
leave  them  behind.  They  have  not  finished 
paying  for  them. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  who  says  she's  been  living 
off  welfare,  Social  Security  and  trustee  aid 
since  1959,  la  more  than  a  little  miffed  at  the 
Owen  County  Welfare  Department. 

Shesaya: 

"Mr.  Chambers  (Barry  Chambers,  eligibility 
case  worker)  told  us  when  we  came  here  last 
January  we'd  get  (70  a  month  from  them.  We 
didn't. 

"A  month  or  so  ago  he  told  me  how  to 
change  my  budget  around  so  we'd  get  a  (28- 
a-month  Increase  In  our  benefits.  I  did  what 
he  told  me,  but  the  board  turned  us  down. 

"He  also  told  us  he'd  try  and  get  welfare 
money  to  pay  for  the  stove,  but  he  dldnt." 

The  pliunp  mother  also  charged  that 
Chambers  promised  he'd  obtain  welfare  funds 
to  pay  for  exterminator*  to  rid  the  Stewart 
home  of  termites  If  the  Stewarts  could  obtain 
a  loan  from  a  bank. 

Mrs.  Stewart  said  they  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  loan,  which  was  to  have  been  paid 
off  with  the  extra  welfare  money. 

Chambers,  a  24-year-old  conscientious  ob- 
jector from  New  Castle,  who  said  he  has  a 
degree  In  anthropology  from  Ball  State  Uni- 
versity, said  he  couldn't  discuss  Individual 
cases. 

However,  Mrs.  Ann  Rein,  Owen  County 
welfare  director,  said: 

"There  Is  a  certain  element  of  truth  In 
what  Mrs.  Stewart  told  you.  Their  case  la 
unique." 

Mrs.  Rein  said  regulations  prohibit  dis- 
cussing details  but  ahe  confirmed  that 
Chambers  "did  talk  with  Mrs.  Stewart  about 
the  condition  at  her  home." 

"The  Stewarts,"  according  to  Mrs.  Rein, 
"couldn't  obtain  a  loan  for  termite  extermi- 
nation so  It  was  a  moot  Issue." 

She  conceded,  however,  that  had  the  loan 
been  secured  "we  would  have  made  a  division 
of  the  payments." 

Mrs.  Rein  said  she  wasn't  going  to  be  "put 
on  the  spot"  by  discussing  other  matters  al- 
legedly discussed  by  Chsunbeia  with  the 
Btewarta. 
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Mrs.  Rein  said  she  feels  the  situation  In 
Owen  County  Is  "typical  of  all  counties  In 
tbe  state." 

As  a  welfare  recipient,  l&n.  Stewart  has 
served  on  the  county's  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  to  the  welfare  department,  but  she 
resigned  last  week,  saying  the  group  la 
liseless. 

"People  have  complaints  but  they're  afraid 
to  talk  for  fear  of  getting  kicked  off  the  rolls," 
she  said. 

"Why,  if  a  welfare  person  has  to  go  to  the 
doctor  they're  (welfare  department)  sup- 
posed to  send  a  cab  and  pay  the  fare,  but 
they  wont.  We're  entitled  to  It.  but  they 
don't  treat  you  right  down  here."  she 
lamented. 

In  Callfomla,  where  she  lived  previously, 
Mrs.  Stewart  said  she  was  on  the  "aid  for 
the  totally  disabled"  rolls — a  category  that 
doesn't  exist  In  Indiana. 

"I  got  tl46  a  month  for  that,  plus  (fio  a 
month  for  a  lady  to  clean  the  house  and  un- 
limited medical  expenses,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Stewart  said  her  principal  health 
problems  were  caused  by  being  overweight, 
high  blood  pressure  and  an  enlarged  he&i^. 

Welfare  benefits,  $141  a  month  In  Social 
Security  for  a  daughter  by  a  previous  hus- 
band. Stewart's  Social  Security  of  %\ZQ  a 
month,  surplus  commodities  and  ADC  of  $232 
gave  them  Income  of  well  over  $500  In  Cali- 
fornia, she  said. 

"We  bought  the  mobile  cruiser  out  there — 
brand  new — two  years  ago,  and  had  a  ball." 
she  said. 

"We  Joined  a  camper  club  and  traveled  all 
over  Callfomla — It  was  really  fun."  he  re- 
ported. 

But,  In  Indiana,  the  Stewarts  say.  com- 
bined ADC,  Social  Security  for  Stewart  and 
the  daughter,  plus  surplus  commodities 
which  "we  don't  like"  gives  them  an  Income 
of  only  about  $325  a  month. 

Yet  they've  kept  up  the  $181  mobile  cruiser 
payments  and,  two  weeks  ago,  took  a  little 
vacation  to  Mammoth  Cave  In  Kentucky. 

And  they  don't  Intend  to  give  up  the 
cruiser  "because  we  have  too  much  Invested."' 

Stewart,  who  claims  a  back  Injury  prevents 
him  from  working,  looks  over  the  acre  of 
ground  around  their  New  Hope  home  and 
says  he  hasn't  put  In  a  vegetable  garden  be- 
cause "the  weeds  would  get  ahead  of  us." 

He  and  his  family  say  the  surplus  com- 
modity program  which  gives  thMn  foodstuffs. 
Including  four  pounds  of  butter  a  month.  Is 
Inadequate. 

Mrs.  Stewart  says  she  needs  to  be  on  a 
hlgh-proteln  diet. 

"I  keep  telling  them  I  need  things  like  lean 
beef,  chicken,  eggs  and  cottage  cheese,  but 
they  don't  pay  any  attention."  Mrs.  Stewart 
charges. 

"Instead,"  she  laments,  ""we"re  green- 
beaned  to  death  and  my  kids  don't  like  oat- 
meal for  breakfast."    • 

Chambers,  speaking  cautiously,  blames  the 
alarming  rise  In  aid  to  dependent  children 
welfare  cases  In  Owen  County  on  "part  of  a 
national  trend." 

Two  years  ago  only  13  families  with  a  total 
of  46  children  were  receiving  such  benefits 
and  f.he  cost  to  the  taxpayer  was  $3,256  for 
1969. 

Currently,  there  are  77  families  Involving 
195  children  receiving  a  total  of  $9,984  In 
Owen  County— a  dUemma  that  has  forced  the 
welfare  depextment  to  obtain  an  additional 
$37,000  appropriation,  bringing  their  total 
1971  budget  to  $284,895  for  all  types  of  assist- 
ance. 

Chambers  says  there  are  a  great  many  more 
folks  In  Owen  County  who  probably  qualify 
for  benefits,  but  "they  Just  don't  know  about 

It."" 

With  3  per  cent  of  the  9.000  Owen  County 
population  now  on  welfare  rolls.  Chambers 
says  this  figure  Is  low  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  7  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

One  of  the  more  vocal  citizens  on  the  sub- 


ject Is  Owen  Circuit  Court  Judge  William  T. 
Sharp,  who  says  the  entire  welfare  concept  Is 
"destroying  any  Incentive  for  self-sufflclency. 

"People  are  being  told  they're  suckers  to  be 
self-sufficient — that  It's  easier  to  get  a  free 
ride.  We're  on  the  wrong  track,  subsidizing 
laziness  and  dependency  by  making  it  easy," 
he  declares. 

Judge  Sharp,  utilizing  the  authority  of  his 
office,  already  hE«  clamped  down  In  cases 
where  he  has  legal  Jurisdiction. 

Last  week,  on  a  petition  filed  by  the  wel- 
fare department,  the  four  children  of  Mrs, 
Margaret  Corns  of  Spencer  were  made  wards 
of  the  court  and  placed  In  foster  homes.  Mrs. 
Corns  has  left  Spencer. 

Judge  Sharp  said  Mrs.  Corns  has  been  re- 
ceiving $205  a  month  for  the  children,  who 
were  "'neglected  and  getting  poor  training."' 

The  father  of  the  last  child.  Judge  Sharp 
said  is  an  18-year-old  serving  a  term  in  the 
Indiana  State  Touth  Center  on  his  convic- 
tion for  assault  and  battery  with  Intent  to 
kill  on  Mrs.  Corns"  father. 

In  another  case,  $50-a-week  sup>port  pay- 
ments being  made  by  the  father  of  five  of  the 
13  children  mothered  by  Mrs.  Phyllis  Owens 
of  rural  Poland  were  ordered  placed  in  the 
general  fund  rather  than  being  given  to  Mrs. 
Owens. 

The  woman,  with  nine  of  the  children  liv- 
ing with  her  in  a  trash-littered  farmhouse, 
receives  8355  a  month  In  welfare  benefits. 
She  has  received  at  least  $8,000  from  the 
Owen  County  department  since  she  moved 
from  Marion  County  several  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  Judge. 

Judge  Sharp  said  evidence  in  court  indi- 
cated Mrs.  Owens  was  living  rent-free  in  the 
house  although  she  had  told  welfare  workers 
she  paid  $50  a  month  rent  to  the  father  of 
the  five  children,  who  owned  the  house. 

Spencer  druggist  Jack  Money  said  welfare 
recipients  "are  being  counseled  by  someone 
to  load  up  on  prescriptions  if  they"re  about 
to  go  off  the  welfare  rolls." 

He  said  a  surge  of  recipients.  In  recent 
months,  also  had  become  irate  when  he 
wouldn't  permit  them  to  put  things  such  as 
toothpaste  and  shaving  cream  on  their 
Medicaid  cards. 

"Medicaid  pays  for  only  medicinal  items, 
but  someone  has  been  telling  them  the  gov- 
ernment would  pay  for  most  any  drug  store 
Item,""  he  said. 

Money  said  that  after  Mrs.  Rein  was  ap- 
prised the  situation  was  corrected. 

New  Owen  County  Welfare  Board  mem- 
ber Prank  Stewart  (no  relation  to  the  re- 
cipient Stewarts)  calls  the  entire  welfare 
pr.^gram  a  "form  of  blackmail  by  the  Fed- 
eral government."" 

Ho  adds: 

"I  think  there  are  responsible  citizens  at 
both  the  state  and  local  level,  but  Federal 
regulations  make  it  Impossible  for  us  to  use 
our  own  Judgment  and  I,  personally,  resent 
being  rubber-stamped.  It"3  sheer  frustra- 
tion."' 


OUTMIGRATTON  FROM  RURAL 
AREAS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  a  national  television  broadcasting 
system  aired  a  lengthy  broadcast  dealing 
with  out-migration  from  rural  areas.  As 
a  part  of  it,  a  broadcast  team  visited  a 
small  North  Carolina  town  and  talked 
with  youngsters  who  had  just  received 
diplomas  from  the  local  high  school. 
Each  of  the  youths  were  asked  if  they 
were  staying  in  their  hometowns  or  leav- 
ing. Most  of  them  were  "going  North." 
Most  of  them  said  they  were  leaving 


because  there  were  no  Jobs  for  them 
where  they  had  grown  up. 

Figures  from  the  1970  census  and  those 
for  1960  and  1950,  indicate  that  this  same 
story  could  have  been  filmed  In  hundreds 
of  other  schools  in  as  many  sparsely 
populated  areas.  And,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  the  answers  would  have 
been  the  same.  Many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  these  areas  are  leaving,  not  be- 
cause they  want  to  go  to  strange  cities 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  They  have  had 
little  choice,  if  they  wanted  to  be  self- 
supporting. 

So,  the  nonmetropolitan  areas  be- 
come more  and  more  empty  of  the  people 
who  once  made  them  bloom  with  crops 
and  small  thriving  towns.  And,  the  popu- 
lations of  metropolitan  areas  must  ever 
increase  their  struggle  to  assimilate  the 
newcomers,  to  provide  them  with  the 
services,  jobs,  and  housing  they  need. 

More  and  more  frequently,  we  can 
drive  through  the  countryside  of  these 
low-population  areas  and  see  the  mark  of 
desertion  on  the  face  of  the  land.  Homes 
have  been  vacated.  Stores  along  the 
streets  of  the  small  towns  lie  empty.  The 
shadow  of  discouragement,  disappoint- 
ment, and  even  desperation  lies  heavy  in 
the  faces  of  the  adults  who  have  watched 
their  young  leave  their  homes. 

In  the  larger  cities  and  metropolitan 
areas,  the  same  shadow  of  hopelessness 
can  be  seen.  Too  often  it  has  its  origin 
in  the  constant,  never-ending  struggle 
for  solutions  to  the  problem  of  too  many 
people  crowded  in  too  little  space  com- 
peting for  too  few  public  services  and  job 
opportunities. 

In  terms  of  our  Nation's  history,  it  has 
been  only  recently  that  leaders  of  our 
governments  have  begun  to  realize  that 
the  problems  of  Smalltown,  U.S.A.,  and 
metropolis  have  a  common  root — migra- 
tion. Smalltown  is  starving  to  death,  be- 
cause its  people  are  being  forced  to  leave 
in  search  of  jobs.  Metropolis  is  deteri- 
orating from  the  economic  and  spiritual 
exhaustion  brought  on  by  what  has  ap- 
peared to  be  a  hopeless  struggle  with  the 
problems  of  expanding  population. 

For  many  years,  this  phenomenon  has 
been  of  deep  concern  to  me.  A  decade  ago, 
I  became  firmly  convinced  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  and  the  small  towns 
and  nonmetropolitan  areas  could  not  be 
separated.  The  problem  is  national.  It 
must  be  treated  as  such.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  major  element  in  the  solution  of 
it  is  community  development — in  the 
small  towns  and  counties  where  the  mi- 
gration begins. 

I  believe  our  Nation  has  for  too  long 
hesitated  at  the  crossroads — marking 
time  with  temporary,  partial  solutions. 
In  recent  montlis,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  a  growing  number  of  leaders 
in  our  Nation  are  also  reaching  that  con- 
clusion, and  have  been  encouraged. 

My  concern  for  this  problem  has 
prompted  me  to  spend  more  than  a  year 
in  search  of  a  proposal  which  would  offer 
usable,  realistic  new  sources  of  aid  to 
the  small  towns  and  counties  whose  peo- 
ple are  intent  on  surviving  and  achieving 
vigorous  economies  again. 

As  a  i>art  of  my  effort.  I  have  con- 
ducted the  first  in  a  series  of  hearings  I 
plan  to  hold  in  my  district — the  First 
Congressional  Ertstrict  of  Arkansas — to 
give  local  leaders  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
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cuss  what  they  believe  are  their  principal 
problems  and  news  In  community  de- 
velopment. 

The  interest  which  these  hearings  have 
generated  has  been  great.  More  than  33 
newspapers  from  all  across  the  State, 
two  metropolitan  papers  from  a  nearby 
State,  and  a  number  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  being  discussed  at  the 
hearings. 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  will  be  interested  in 
what  I  have  been  hearing  from  local 
leaders  at  these  hearings,  I  wish  to  have 
Included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
two  news  stories  concerning  the  hearing 
and  portions  of  the  testimony  relating  to 
the  need  for  community  development. 

I  plan,  during  the  coming  weeks,  to 
provide  this  information  on  a  regular 
basis.  Today,  I  would  like  to  Include  in 
the  Record,  news  stories  relating  to  ttils 
question  which  were  published  in  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  of  Little  Rock  and  the 
Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

On  next  Wednesday,  I  will  ask  that  the 
excellent  testimony  presented  by  Mayor 
Adrian  White,  of  Pocahontas,  Ark.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Arkansas  Municipal  League, 
the  first  witness  at  my  community  de- 
velopment hearing  on  Augtist  30  In 
Brinkley,  Ark.,  be  Included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  item  follows: 

(Prom  (Little  Rock)  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Aug.  31.  1971) 

Alexander  Heaes  Economic  Woes  or 

First  District 

(By  Leroy  Donald) 

Brinkley. — In  sometimes  desperate  and 
always  frustrated  tones,  more  than  a  score 
of  mayors,  county  Judges  and  state  officials 
brought  their  economic  woes  to  Representa- 
tive Bill  Alexander  here  Monday  at  his  first 
hearing  on  a  community  development  bank 
proposal. 

Their  over-all  problems  and  specific 
troubles  were  not  new,  but  the  young  con- 
gressman hopes  to  put  together  a  portfolio 
which  by  sheer  volume  will  help  turn  a 
reluctant  Congress'  attention  to  the  desper- 
ate needs  of  nonurban  areas. 

As  summed  up  by  Henry  P.  Jones  m. 
executive  director  of  the  East  Arkansas  Plan- 
ning and  Development  District,  Alexander's 
First  Congressional  District  Is  "one  which 
represents  an  embodiment  of  all  of  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America  •  •  •." 

It's  a  region  that  has  experienced  a  loss 
of  population,  has  one  of  the  poorest  Income 
levels  in  the  country,  Is  struggling  to  estab- 
lish itself  as  Its  agricultural  econtmiy  be- 
comes an  industrial  one,  has  a  low  educa- 
tional level  and  a  high  minority  group  pop- 
ulation, yet  is  a  region  with  "limitless"  va- 
cation and  recreation  resources  and  a  chance 
for  economic  greatness  with  development 
along  the  Mississippi  River, 

The  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Brinkley 
City  Hall,  was  begun  In  an  atmosphere  of 
apprehension.  Reports  had  It  that  Rev.  Ezra 
Greer  of  Earle.  a  leader  in  the  black  civil 
rights  movement  In  East  Arkansas,  would 
attempt  to  disrupt  the  proceedings  to  at- 
tract attention  to  problems  of  the  great 
number  of  blacks  of  the  District.  City  police 
were  evident  In  the  Municipal  Courtroom  In 
the  morning,  but  had  disappeared  from  the 
room  by  afternoon. 

The  only  blacks  who  appeared  were  three 
mayors  and  a  city  recorder — Mayors  WUlard 
Whltaker  of  Madison,  Emmltt  Conley  of  Cot- 
ton Plant  and  T.  H.  Green  of  Sunset,  a  brand 
new  all -Negro  community  on  the  outskirts 
of  Marlon,  and  his  city  recorder  W.  C.  Pott*. 


Others  who  appeared  Included  Adrian 
White,  the  mayor  of  Pocahontas  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Arkansas  Municipal  L^gue; 
Mississippi  County  Judge  A.  A.  (Shugi 
Banks,  president  of  the  Association  of  Arkan- 
sas Counties  and  Prank  Blzzell.  the  executive 
director  of  the  Association;  William  S.  Bon- 
ner, chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Division 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and  J.  Dan 
Roebuck,  executive  director  of  the  Arkansas 
Industrial  Development  Corporation. 

TWO  MORE   meetings  ARE  PLANNED 

Alexander,  36,  hopes  to  hold  at  least  two 
more  hearings,  one  at  Jonesboro  and  another 
In  the  western  part  of  his  newly  expanded 
district. 

He  opened  the  meeting  here,  telling  the 
officials  that  a  co-operative  effort  could 
bring  about  a  change  In  national  priorities. 

Re  said  the  message  he  wants  to  get  across 
to  bring  about  this  change  Is : 

"Community  development  In  areas  of  low 
and  decreasing  population  Is  a  vital  element 
In  the  solution  of  urban  problems." 

The  salvation  of  the  New  York  city;  the 
Bostons;  the  Detrolts  and  the  Chlcagoe,  he 
said,  lies  In  the  salvation  of  the  Cherry  Val- 
leys, the  Idadlsons  and  tbe  Brlnkleys  of  the 
country. 

"For  too  long,  we  have  sought  to  develop 
programs  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
untrained  or  poorly  trained  rural  migrants 
who  swell  our  cities,  while.  Ironically,  we 
Ignored  the  causes  that  force  them  to  flee 
the  nations'  non-metropolitan  areas."  he 
said. 

Such  areas — and  Arkansas  Is  one  of  them — 
have  the  technology,  the  desire  and  the  man- 
power to  develop,  he  said,  but  lack  capital 
resources. 

His  community  development  proposal, 
which  would  bring  on  more  flexibility  in  fed- 
eral funding,  Is  one  answer,  Alexander  said. 

This  proposal.  si>eaker  after  speaker  agreed 
Monday,  could  well  be  the  salvation  of  small 
towns  and  nonurban  areas. 

ALL    voiced    similar    COMPLAINTS 

Again  and  again,  from  Mayor  Tllden  Rod- 
gera  of  fast-growing  West  Memphis  to  How- 
ard W.  Beasley,  the  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Cherry  Valley  and  recorder- 
treasurer  of  that  small  Cross  County  com- 
munity, the  woes  were  the  same — govern- 
mental red  tape,  lack  of  money  to  match 
grants,  bewilderment  of  the  ""shell  game"  of 
bureaucracy,  unrealistic  constitutional  lim- 
itations, and  the  inability  of  well-mean- 
ing citizens  to  come  up  with  more  taxes. 

There  Is  no  Indication  that  state  legisla- 
tion will  give  much  more  help,  Mayor  Rod- 
gers  said,  so  it  was  his  city's  concltision  that 
development  can  come  only  through  pro- 
grams Initiated  and  assisted  by  the  federal 
government,  either  through  direct  grants, 
revenue  sharing,  or  "extremely"  long  term 
loans  with  acceptable  and  realistic  rates  of 
interest  available  under  the  existing  state 
constitution. 

"The  attitude  •  •  •  of  small  town  residents 
Is,  'Yes,  we  need  to  develop  and  our  towns 
need  to  grow,  but  not  if  my  taxes  have  to  be 
increased.' "   Mayor  Whltaker   said. 

And.  as  he  and  others  put  It,  "The  prob- 
lem which  we  encounter  most  frequently  Is 
that  if  we  are  not  large  enough,  we  can't 
get  funded.  How  can  we  get  large  enough  to 
qualify  If  we  can't  get  money  to  grow?" 

Too  many  times,  Mayor  White  said,  fed- 
eral grants  to  aid  in  securing  Industry  fail 
to  materialize  fast  enough  to  sew  up  the  sell- 
ing Job. 

"BIRD    in    hand"    CLAUSE    CALLED    DILEMMA 

Then  there  was  the  "bird  in  hand"'  provi- 
sion in  federal  aid  that  many  of  the  officials 
complained  of  aJid  which  Alexander  said 
he  had  tried  his  best  to  eliminate.  "This  Is 
the  provision  that  a  political  unit  must  have 
an  industrial  prospect  In  hand  before  the 
money  will  come  through  to  pay  for  water 


and  sewer  and  other  facilities  needed  to  lo- 
cate the  Industry. 

There  Is  some  difference  between  Alex- 
ander's proposal  and  President  Nixon's  reve- 
nue-sharing plan.  Mayor  White  told  the  hear- 
ing that  most  of  the  members  of  his  Arkan- 
sas Municipal  League  were  opposed  to  the 
president's  proposal  "because  when  you  take 
too  much  from  the  federal  government  you 
give  away  something.  •  •  •  I  think  that  in 
the  future,  the  federal  government  wotild 
control  our  cities  and  counties." 

Roebuck  suggested  that  there  might  be 
a  lack  of  leadership  In  the  communities, 
leading  to  the  Inability  to  guide  development. 

"We  need  to  enooxirage  our  elected  offi- 
cials •  •  •  to  Identify  the  community  prob- 
lems and  plan  approaches  to  solve  these 
problems.  •  •  •  These  community  leaders 
should  place  service  above  their  self  and  per- 
sonal Interest  and  make  this  contagious  in 
their  communities." 

[Prom    the    Commercial    Appe«a    (Memphis. 
Tenn.)   Sept.  1,  1971] 

Alexander  Cites  Frcstration  or  Small 
Town  Governments 

BaiNKXJCT,  Ark.,  Aug.  31.— Representative 
Bill  Alexander  (D-Ark.)  said  here  Tuesday 
that  most  local  government  leaders  have  lost 
confidence  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  federal 
government  to  deal  with  survival  of  small 
towns. 

Alexander  was  reflecting  on  Monday's  hear- 
ing In  Brinkley  where  he  heard  testimony 
on  hlB  proposal  for  a  community  develop- 
ment bank. 

Testimony  came  from  municipal  and 
county  officials  In  the  seven  southemmoat 
coimtles  In  the  First  Congressional  District 
and  also  from  statewide  planning  experts. 

"Witness  after  witness  told  me  that  gov- 
ernment red  tape  discouraged  local  Initia- 
tive," Alexander  said.  "In  too  many  cases, 
federal  officials  have  been  dictatorial  to  local 
communities  in  telling  them  what  their 
problems  are,  but  they  have  been  offered  lit- 
tle help  solving  them." 

Alexander  said  that  he  was  told  that  the 
"red  tape"  was  not  only  exasperating,  but 
was  expensive.  "The  cost  of  every  project 
is  increased,  some  by  as  much  as  100  per  cent, 
due  to  red  tape,"  he  said. 

There  was  much  criticism  of  the  "blrd-ln- 
hand"  theory  which  Alexander  called,  "ridic- 
ulous." The  theory  prohibits  a  community 
from  obtaining  funds  for  certsUn  develop- 
ment projects  until  the  community  has  a 
firm  commitment  from  an  Industry  to  settle 
In  that  community. 

Alexander  also  said  that  most  federal  pro- 
grsLins  are  "not  truly  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  local  people." 

The  representative  said  almost  every  wit- 
ness agreed  that  a  bank  like  the  one  he  has 
proposed  could  be  beneficial. 

Alexander  said  he  will  schedule  a  con- 
ference for  the  northern  part  of  the  district 
In  the  near  future. 


ASSEMBLY  OF  CAPTIVE  EUROPEAN 
NATIONS  CONVENE  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
p>ennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  ^ 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  was  held  in  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  International  Center 
in  New  York  City.  Many  of  the  delegates 
of  the  assembly  attended  the  opening  of 
the  United  Nations  which  convened  its 
fall  session  on  Monday  of  this  week. 

The  organization.  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations,  is  international  and  is 
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carrying  on  its  ccxistant  cfunpai«n  of 
alerting  world  public  opinion  to  the  true 
facts  of  the  methods  used  by  interna- 
tional communism  to  enslave  the  world. 

I  am  herewith  including  with  my  re- 
marks excerpts,  of  a  speech  I  mcKle  in 
New  York  City  before  the  Assemt^  of 
Captive  European  Nations  last  ervenlng: 

ExcKXPTS  PkOM  Spkbcr  or  Oonokxssican 
Rat  J.  MAODEir 

Mr.  ChAimmn,  your  ocvkniaatlan  la  to  be 
oommeoded  for  oontinulzig  over  the  y«uv 
your  fl^xt  a^klnst  ooc&inuiUat  rul«  «<ul  your 
efflcleiit  work  in  •lorOng  Uie  trea  people  of 
tiM  woTUl  to  tbe  atrcumouooes  of  freedocn- 
loTlng  lloUcg  now  eivclurlng  lUe  In  tbib  oftptive 
imtilnna  under  oofncMUilst  tynumy. 

The  OaogresB  of  the  United  States  muat 
aleo  be  conomeoded  for  tte  proclaAiaitloti  In 
authorizing  the  Geptl\)«  Natkxw  Reeolutlon 
twelTe  yeen  ago.  One  at  the  prtndpel  provl- 
Bkwe  In  that  BeeolaUon  ««•,  "Thet  tlM  en- 
alavement  of  Tn«ni<»»t  la  Burapean  aatellita 
nations  makes  a  mockery  of  the  cocnznuxMat 
Idea  of  peaoeful  oo-exlsteooe.'' 

The  unazUmoue  eoactment  by  the  OoDgreas 
of  the  OaiMTD  IfaMoDs  Besohitlon  iras  one  of 
the  raoflt  deT— ftlag  dlpkxnaUe  aots  ttMt  tibe 
&«e  nations  faAve  taken  again  nt  the  oommu- 
Dist  oocuptratan  slnoe  Wortd  War  n.  This 
Rescdutton  oaJIed  the  attention  at  mmtnnm 
throughout  Europe.  *-*ii.  South  AnMrloa.  "wi 
the  free  wotU  that  the  SorletB.  throi^  du- 
pUcMy.  Inflltratkn  azid  unlanrftd  aggiesalon. 
forced  many  BBoaa  Kmupean  nations  Into  the 
oommuntot  orbit. 

Over  ttie  yem,  the  ooax&unlat  iilaiiiwiii 
herre  auooeeded  In  creating  a  mytlx  or  an 
filuBlan  wMh  refcrenoe  to  "peaceful  eo- 
ex^stenee".  The  Idea  tliat  the  only  aitenwttre 
for  "peaoetftd  ooexlsteDoe"  Is  'war  shoold  be 
exposed  as  an  tatemstlonal  sham  based  on 
derer  Soriet  iwniafmla 

When  the  Sorlet  leaden  taJk  about  peace 
thRmgh  diaannaineot  m  muat  remeciri>er 
that  Cbla  ts  met«iy  a  ahallcKr  eommmtfat 
alogan.  Dlaannament  meaos  that  the  tne 
world  mxst  depend  on  agreements  trm**^ 
cd  stsvngth.  Intemaitianal  sjiiihimiiIs  vn 
uarteas  unlees  botli  paitles  are  twnsat  and 
stno«e.  We  must,  to  be  safe,  }Qdge  the  future 
by  the  past.  For  forty  yean  the  Sortets  have 
broken  fifty  oat  o*  fifty-two  agreemenrts  with 
free  world  •'^^^rrm 

Or»  CaXATXST  AWD  CHKAPEST  DEmf  sc 

Our  povernment  should  perfect  a  well- 
OTfanlzod  department  to  dli»emln*te  truth 
and  Information,  not  only  to  the  free  world, 
but  also  to  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  True  facts  and  Information  about 
communism.  lt«  methods  and  history  sent 
to  the  neutral  and  backward  nations 
throughout  the  globe.  U  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  weapon  we  can  use  to  cur- 
tail   aiKl   erentually  destroy   communism. 

The  communist  oonsplrsucy  has  been  al- 
lowed to  run  rampant  until  It  has  gained 
control  over  one-third  of  mankind  and  it 
Is  steadily  pxirsulng  Ite  -/Icious  goal  of  con- 
trol over  the  rest  of  the  world  It  Is  now 
time  and  past  time  for  us  to  be  alarmed  and 
take  the  Initiative  propaganda-wise  and 
place  theee  International  criminals  on  the 
defensive. 

Horr  roi  rvruxt 

According  to  authentic  reports  from  over 
the  world,  all  is  not  well  In  the  Communist 
world.  The  Soviets  are  In  deep  economic 
trouble.  Food  Is  scarce  everywhere  In  the 
Communist  empire.  Colonies  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope are  not  happy  Embezzlement  and  law- 
lessneee  is  rampant  In  Russia  and  Its  satel- 
lites The  Communists*  farm  program  Is  one 
of  the  most  wasteful  experiments  In  eco- 
nomic history  Six  hundred  million  hungry 
Chinese  are  looking  toward  the  wide  open 
•P»ces  In  Siberia  for  future  habltatlcm  and 
this    worries   the   Soviet  Communists.    Very 


few  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  Captive 
Nations  have  any  use  for  Communism. 

These  facts,  along  with  world  history  re- 
cording  that  no  tyrant  or  group  of  tyrants 
ever  ruled  long  by  slave  labor  camps,  mass 
murders,  prison  camps,  executions,  threats, 
tortures  and  fear.  These  reports  offer  some 
hope  for  the  millions  now  living  m  Com- 
munist captive  nations. 

I  think  that  It  would  be  Indeed  a  worth- 
while and  valuable  project  If  our  Oovern- 
ment  or  the  United  Nations  would  foster  the 
expense  of  printing  pamphlets  and  exposing 
the  Conmiunlsts"  brutality,  barbarity  ana 
methods  of  enslaving  peoples  under  its  dom- 
ination. These  reports  could  be  printed  In 
various  languages  and  placed  In  the  homes 
of  all  peoples  In  nations  threatened  with 
Communist  domination  and  subjection. 

The  Communist  leaders  make  every  effort 
throtigh  their  highly  organized  propaganda 
machine  to  hide  from  the  people  of  the 
world  the  real  truth  about  Communist  en- 
slavement  and   their   barbarous   methods. 

VITTNAM.    KOKXA,    CAPTTVI    NATIONS 

If  the  free  nations  of  the  wcvld  would  only 
Join  In  concentrating  the  flght  to  expose 
the  true  facts  against  communism  and  edu- 
cate the  so-called  backward  nations  con- 
cerning the  criminality  of  Communist  en- 
slavement methods,  and  the  true  living  oon- 
dltloiis  under  their  domination,  there  Is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  collapse  of  the  Com- 
munist goal  of  world  enslavement  would  take 
place  In  a  short  time.  Too  many  of  the  new 
and  backward  nations  have  been  victims  of 
Communist  misrepresentation  and  also  of 
the  false  propaganda  circulated  concerning 
the  governments  of  the  so-called  free  world. 

Communism  has  been  one  of  the  greatest, 
most  powerful,  well-organized  International 
threats  to  human  freedom  In  world  history. 
Our  Government  has  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars fighting  this  International  menace. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  Com- 
munist threat  today  Is  not  as  dangerous 
and  as  Imminent  as  It  was  20  or  30  years  ago. 
The  greatest  evidence  of  this  fact  Is  that 
their  economic  system  has  been  a  total 
failure. 

Stalin's  government  was  an  economic  fail- 
ure and  at  bis  death  great  discontent  was 
rampant  In  not  only  the  Soviet  realm  but 
the  satellite  nations.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Khrushchev,  and  his  economic  government 
was  a  total  failure  as  was  evidenced  by  his 
overthrow  and  collapse  from  forces  within 
his  own  govenunent.  If  the  present  opposi- 
tion to  Communist  aggression  continues  by 
the  free  nations,  the  rulers  of  today's  Soviet 
tyranny  will  be  overthrown  and  that  will 
end  the  Communist  m3rth  of  world  domina- 
tion. The  free  nations  have  the  ability,  the 
education,  the  defense  machinery,  and  the 
assets  to  curtail  the  fivther  spread  of  the 
Communist  menace  and  we  must  continue 
our  flght. 

Our  State  Department  has  been  negligent 
In  not  utilizing  the  true  facts  of  communist 
aggression  as  recorded  In  testimony  and  re- 
ports of  two  Congressional  Committees  In 
1962  and  In  1954 — In  the  82ryl  Congress  the 
Katyn  Committee  and  In  the  83rd  Congress 
the  Select  Committee  on  Communist  Ag- 
gression. 

These  two  Congressional  Committees  held 
hearings  In  America,  England,  and  Europe. 
Sworn  testimony  was  received  from  Poles. 
Hungarians.  Bulgarians,  Rumanians,  Esto- 
nlaru.  Latvians.  Uthuanlans.  Ukrainians. 
ByeloniseUns,  Germans.  Czechs.  Slovaks,  and 
RussUns  The  cross  section  of  witnesses  alsti 
Included  members  of  and  former  leaders  of 
now  captive  nations.  Witnesses  Included 
people  who  escaped  from  the  communist- 
controlled  homelands  Just  a  few  months  be- 
fore our  hearings  as  well  as  those  who  es- 
caped during  and  after  World  War  11.  AU 
who  testified  had  one  thing  in  common;  they 
««P«rtenced  and  suffered  the  tortures  of 
communism. 


A  g  eat  number  of  former  leaders  and  ofll- 
clals  of  captive  nations  testified  that  the  So- 
viets succeeded  In  ensla\'lng  their  countries 
by  violating  agreements,  promises  and 
treaties,  then  through  Infiltration,  Intrigue 
and  subversion  which  was  supported  by  the 
Red  Army  and  supervised  by  the  Kremlin, 
took  control  of  their  government.  The  Com- 
ml'.tee  on  Communist  Aggression  after  Its 
er.haustlve  hearings,  unanimously  adopted 
'..welve  separate  findings  from  the  evidence.  I 
will  read  only  three  of  the  twelve  Committee 
findings. 

1.  Page  24,  Interim  Report: 

(5)  As  far  as  the  Commundsts  are  con- 
cerned, treaties,  mutual-assistance  pacts, 
non-aggression  pacts  of  solemn  covenants 
are  mere  scraps  of  paper.  Agreements  or 
pledges  made  at  the  conference  table  are 
broken  any  time  such  action  serves  the  Com- 
munist timetable  for  world  conquest. 

2.  Page  23,  Interim  Report: 

( 1 )  Communism  never  has  oome  to  power 
by  legal  or  by  democratic  processes  In  any 
of  the  areas  now  under  Its  ruthless  domina- 
tion. It  uses  the  tactics  of  penetration,  sub- 
version, threat  of  nallltary  invasion,  and 
finally  occupation  by  military  and  political 
elements  tinder  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Kremlin. 

3.  Page  23,  Interim  Report: 

(2)  Once  communism  seises  oontrt^  It  Im- 
mediately seeks  to  cloth  Itself  with  respect- 
ability and  legality  by  oondtiotlng  so-called 
elections  which  are  In  no  senae  of  the  word 
free  elections  guaranteed  by  the  secret  bal- 
lot. Moreover,  the  results  are  predetermined 
long  In  advance  of  the  first  vote  cast. 

I  again  repeat  that  the  testimony  and  re- 
ports, in  full,  of  theee  two  above-mentioned 
Select  Congressional  Committees  are  avail- 
able to  our  State  Department.  The  dlsgraoe- 
ftil  record  of  the  Communist  leaden  In  the 
pest  for  maliciously  violating  International 
treaties,  agreements  and  pacts  are  recorded 
for  all  people  and  future  generations  to  read. 
coMitxrwisr  pbopaganda  machinx  a  success 

When  the  Congressional  Committee  was  In 
Europe  holding  hearings  In  1952,  the  Jour- 
nalists of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  were 
holding  a  convention  In  Berlin.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Katyn  Committee  I  was  Invited 
to  attend  a  luncheon  given  by  the  leaders 
of  this  organization.  These  Etiropean  Jour- 
nalists were  unanimous  In  the  oplrvlon  that 
the  Communist  leaders  made  their  greatest 
progress  In  enslaving  the  captive  nations 
through  well-organized  propaganda.  This 
oommunlst  prop>aganda  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  Europe  but  has  been  organized  and 
effectively  used  In  all  the  nations  on  the 
globe.  These  Journalists  also  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  worldwide  publicity  given 
to  the  testimony  recorded  by  the  Katyn  Com- 
mittee was  the  first  time  the  Soviet  commu- 
nist propaganda  machine  was  placed  on  the 
defensive.  They  had  no  answer.  They  had  no 
defense  They  had  no  explanation  of  the  ex- 
pose and  the  global  publicity  given  the  dev- 
astating testimony  of  witnesses  who  nar- 
rated In  detail  the  brutal  murders  and  meth- 
ods used  by  the  conmiunlst  hierarchy  In 
exterminating  and  massacring  approximately 
14  thousand  PoMsh  leaders  In  the  winter  of 
1939-40.  I  mention  this  fact  because  the 
United  Natloiu  and  the  free  world  have  been 
negligent  In  not  informing  the  world — espe- 
cially the  younger  generations — of  the  true 
facts  about  the  International  communist 
conspiracy  and  Its  methods  and  tyranny. 

After  the  Katyn  Congressional  hearings  In 
London.  President  August  Zaleskl  of  the 
Polish  Republic  In  Exile  said : 

"By  exposing  this  plot  to  eliminate  those 
who  subsequently  would  have  opposed  the 
communlartng  of  Poland,  you  have  rendered 
a  great  service  not  only  to  Poland  but  to  hu- 
manity as  a  whole" 

HU  message  continued  with: 

"Your  action  proves  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress stands  always  as  a  defender  of  Justloe 
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and  righteousness.  I  am  sure  that  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  Polish  nation 
when  I  express  to  you  and  your  cf^leagues 
our  most  sincere  thanks." 

The  Katyn  Massacre  evokes  horrible 
memories  of  other  senseless,  brutal  annihila- 
tion of  peoples  during  World  War  II,  as  well 
as  the  brutalities  and  crlmee  In  Hungary, 
Slovakia,  Rumania,  the  Ba.iirn.rm  etc.  In  the 
course  of  Its  investigation,  the  select  commit- 
tee observed  a  striking  similarity  between 
Katyn  and  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
In  Korea,  Viet  Nam,  and  Cambodia.  It  Is  in- 
deed the  responsibility  of  every  Individual 
In  society  as  well  as  every  nation  to  combat 
this  Inhumanity  In  man  and  to  ensure  that 
the  horrore  of  mass  murders  are  not  re- 
peated. 

The  Katyn  massacre  was  the  only  Interna- 
tional crime  In  World  History  where  one 
tyrant  accused  another  tyrant  .  .  .  Stalin 
accused  Hitler  .  .  .  Hitler  accused  Stalin  I 

Stalin  and  his  Soviet  successors  have  been 
guilty  of  murdering  millions  of  helpless  hu- 
mans because  of  their  courage,  spirit  and 
loyalty  to  protect  their  liberty  and  free  gov- 
errunent  In  their  homelands. 

Your  Assembly  of  Captive  European  na- 
tions must  continue  your  valiant  fight  to  ex- 
pose the  true  facts  concerning  methods  of 
criminal  conspiracy  to  enslave  the  world  used 
by  Communist  leaden. 


PCB'8:   THE  NEED  FOR  CONTROL 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
grave  concern  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  discovered 
that  a  large  number  of  turkeys  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  have  been  ccHitaml- 
nated  with  a  highly  toxic  DDT-like 
chemical — polychlorinated  blphenyl — 
PCB.  I  am  Informed  that  some  50,000 
turkeys  are  now  under  retention  and  that 
PCB  levels  up  to  300  parts  pa  miUlan 
in  fat  have  been  found.  That  is  signifi- 
cantly above  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration's interim  guideline  of  5  parts 
per  million  in  edible  tissue. 

For  2  years,  I  have  urged  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  to  take  certain 
specific  measures  that  would  have  fore- 
stalled such  an  occurrence.  During  that 
time,  I  have  called  upon  the  Food,  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Product  Safety,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  undertake  preven- 
tive measures  that  would  have  safe- 
guarded the  public  from  the  hazards  of 
PCB's.  Yet  in  an  almost  unprecedented 
display  of  callous  disregard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens,  that  action  was  not 
forthcoming. 

The  results  are  now  tragically  ap- 
parent. 

Nor  is  this  Incident  in  Minnesota  the 
first  such  occurrence  of  food  contamina- 
tion from  this  deadly  chemical.  On  July 
26.  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  poultry  raised  In  12  South- 
eastern States  had  been  contaminated 
by  PCB's.  Subsequent  investigation  has 
shown  that  this  ccmtaminatlon  was  not 
limited  to  poultry,  but  affected  swine, 
shell  eggs,  broken  egg  products,  and  cat- 
fish as  well. 


Previously,  I  have  alerted  this  body  to 
PCB  contamination  of  poultry  in  New 
York  State — contaminati<m  resulting  in 
the  slaughter  of  146,000  chickens.  And 
I  have  made  known  the  contamination  of 
dairy  milk  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  aspect  of 
this  most  recent  contamination  In  Min- 
nesota is  that  despite  6  weeks  of  effort, 
the  government  has  be«i  unable  to  as- 
certain the  source  of  the  contamination. 

The  implications  of  this  and  previous 
Incidents  are  clear.  As  long  as  PCB's  are 
allowed  to  be  used  unfettered,  our  en- 
vironment, our  food  6UM>ly,  and  our 
health  will  be  increasingly  threatened. 
We  cannot  continue  to  attempt  to  meet 
each  incident  of  PCB  contamination  as 
it  occurs;  we  must  insure  that  this  con- 
tamination does  not  take  place  at  all. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion—HJl.  10085 — which  will  insure  that 
the  public  will  be  safeguarded  against 
such  future  contaminaticm.  That  legisla- 
tion will  do  what  Is  necessary  in  view  of 
the  dangers  of  PCB's:  Ban  them  entirely. 

It  is  Important  that  hearings  be  held 
on  this  legislation  at  the  soonest  possible 
time  and  that  they  consider  not  only  the 
need  to  control  this  deadly  chemical,  but 
the  unconscionable  failure  of  the  Federal 
agencies  to  take  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative actions  that  might  have  pre- 
vaited  widescale  contamination  of  our 
food  supply  and  our  environment  with 
PCB's  as  well. 


SUBSURFACE       WASTE       DISPOSAL 
CONTOOL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduce H  Jl.  10800,  the  Si4>surface  Waste 
Disposal  Control  Act,  with  12  cosponsors. 
The  cosponsors  are:  Mr.  Johv  Dkllut- 
BACX.  of  Oregon:  Mr.  Edward  Duwinski, 
of  Blinois;  Mr.  Hasolo  DoifOHtn,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Dow  Edwakds  of 
California;  Mr.  Gilbert  Oudx.  of  Mary- 
land; Mr.  SsYMOUR  Halpkxn,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Richard  Hanna,  of  California; 
Mr.  Carleton  Knee,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Sherman  Lloyd,  of  Utah;  Mr.  Clardtce 
Ix)KG  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Al  Pirnh,  of 
New  York;  and  Mr.  Donald  Rugls.  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Introduced  HU.  8532, 
the  "Liquid  Waste  Subsurface  Disposal 
Control  Act,"  on  May  18.  Because  of  the 
number  of  calls  I  have  received  and  the 
interest  expressed  by  colleagues,  I  re- 
introduced a  revised  and  improved  bill. 
Two  major  changes  are  the  elimination 
of  dual  compliance  and  the  exemption 
of  secondary  recovery. 

Although  we  are  all  familiar  wi^  the 
urgent  need  to  preserve  and  restore  our 
surface  waters,  the  environmental  pro- 
tection of  ground  water  and  the  subsur- 
face environment  has  almost  oitirely 
been  overlooked.  Current  legislation 
makeB  Infrequent  mention  of  ground 
water  and  the  sidDsurface  environment. 
Where  It  is  mentioned,  it  Is  In  such 
language  that  EPA  Is  not  given  a  solid 
base  for  arranging  to  guarantee  that 


ground  water  and  the  subsurface  en- 
vironment be  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fresh  water  tn  storage, 
at  8  o'clock  this  morning  in  the  United 
States  can  be  divided  into — surface 
water — the  Great  Lakes — all  other 
lakes — all  Bureau  of  Reclamation  res- 
ervoirs— all  rivers — and  ground  water. 
"Hiere  was  32  times  more  ground  water 
than  surface  water  at  that  mommt.  To- 
day more  than  90  percent  of  fresh  water 
available  at  any  one  time  is  ground  water 
and  more  than  55.8  million  people  de- 
pend directly  on  this  water. 

The  subsurface  environment  must  be 
protected  so  as  to  yield  the  mRTimnm  en- 
vironmental benefits  to  man.  My  bill  will 
help  accomplish  this  by  giving  EPA  ex- 
clusive authority  for  determining,  first, 
those  subsurface  areas  and  stratigraphlc 
zones  which  are  suitable  for  subsurface 
disposal  or  storage  of  wastes;  second, 
those  wastes — including  sewage — which 
are  suitable  for  subsurface  disposal;  and 
third,  criteria  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  wells  for  the  disposal  or  stor- 
age of  such  wastes. 

We  must  act  now  before  our  subsurface 
environment  has  gone  the  way  of  Lake 
Erie  and  our  other  surface  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  House  Committee  on  Puljllc 
Works  is  holding  hearings  this  week  cm 
water  pollution  control  legislati<Hi.  To- 
morrow I  will  testify  in  support  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  10800.  and,  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marts,  I  will  include  a  a^Jy  of  my 
testimony. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  one  of  the  reasons  I  be- 
came interested  in  this  legislation  is  be- 
cause of  the  dilemma  faced  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  my  district. 
Bethlehem  oflacials  would  prefer  to  have 
Buffalo's  sewage  treatmoit  plant  use  all 
of  the  plant's  pickle  liquor,  but  at  this 
time,  the  sewage  facility  could  not  use 
all  that  the  steel  company  produces.  The 
company  would  like  to  use  the  weU  as  a 
back  up  systan.  The  well  has  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  $750,000. 

However,  the  State  of  New  York  has 
not  issued  a  use  permit  and  a  public  hear- 
ing has  indicated  substantial  opposition 
to  the  well.  At  the  end  of  my  remarks,  I 
will  include  a  statement  by  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Sweeney,  director  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Laboratory,  made  at  the  public  hearing, 
which  exemplifies  the  oppositi<Hi.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Bethlehem  of- 
ficials are  doing  their  very  best  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  by  utilizing  sophis- 
ticated machinery  at  great  expense. 

But  the  State  of  New  York  recognizes 
the  importance  of  using  extreme  care. 
The  State  will  continue  to  consider  this 
means  of  disposal  only  as  a  last  resort 
and  only  where  all  environmental  policy 
is  satisfied.  Henr>-  L.  Diamond.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Conservation  wrote  to  me  on  Au- 
gust 27,  1971,  and  said: 

I'm  sure  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
State  coupled  with  a  scarcity  of  new  deep- 
well  projects  wUl  give  Congress  sufficient 
time  to  work  on  effective  legislation.  Please 
keep  me  apprised  of  any  new  federal  devel- 
opments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  H.R.  10800  is  draft- 
ed in  the  best  interests  of  aU  concerned. 
At  this  point  I  include  my  testimony,  the 
bill,  and  Dr.  Sweeney's  statement: 
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T^ESTTMONT   OT  CONCaXSSMAN   JACK  KXMF   BE- 
rOSE     THE      House      COMICITTKX      ON      PUBLIC 

Works,  September  23.  1971,  d»  Sitppobt  or 

H.R. 10800 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Jactc  Kemp  and 
I  represent  the  39th  Congressional  EMstrlct 
of  New  York.  This  District  Is  In  Erie  County 
and  includes  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo. 

I  very  much  t^spreclate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  concerning  a  matter  which  I  consider 
to  be  of  vital  Importance  to  the  success  of 
water  pollution  control,  that  Is,  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  ground  water  and  the 
subsurface  environment. 

Since  I  represent  a  District  which  touches 
lAke  E^ie.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  ravaging 
effects  of  pollution  upon  our  Irreplaceable 
surface  waters  And  here  In  Washington,  we 
have  only  to  look  at  the  Potomac  River  to 
see  the  result  of  man's  careless  use  of  a  price- 
less natural  resource. 

For  some  200  years,  we  have  been  dump- 
ing wastes  into  our  waterways  until  today 
we  have  dying  lakes,  otl-soaked  seashores, 
and  rivers  that  catch  fire.  The  price  tag  for 
cleaning  our  waters  has  been  estimated  by 
one  source  at  $42.3  billion  over  the  next  five 
years  alone. 

As  we  look  today  at  a  polluted  Lake  Erie, 
or  a  Potomac  River  with  water  so  dirty  we 
are  warr.ed  not  even  to  touch  it.  we  might 
well  wish  that  we  could  go  back  200  years  so 
that  we  might  prevent  pollution  of  our  wa- 
terways. If  we  had.  today  we  might  be  mak- 
ing plans  to  use  that  $42  billion  for  educa- 
tion, health  care,  and  the  many  other  press- 
ing needs  of  Americans. 

Although,  unfortunately,  we  can't  go  beck 
In  time  and  erase  the  existing  coetly  dam- 
age to  the  environment,  we  do  have  the  pow- 
er to  preserve  and  protect  those  portions  of 
the  environment  which  have  so  far  remained 
comparatively  unharmed. 

Up  to  now,  pollution  of  our  substirface 
workers  is  relatively  mild.  We  are  at  the  same 
place  in  time  with  much  of  our  subaurface 
environment  that  we  would  be  if  we  could 
go  back  those  200  years  and  have  a  freeh 
start  with  our  surface  waters. 

The  pollution  of  our  waterways  Is  readily 
visible  and  so  has  received  much  attention — 
and  rightly  so  However,  the  environmental 
protection  of  ground  water  and  the  subsiw- 
face  environment  has  almost  entirely  been 
overlooked. 

As  shown  in  the  graph,  which  I  am  en- 
closing with  my  testimony,  the  fresh  water 
In  storage,  at  8  o'clock  this  m.omlng  In  the 
US.  can  be  divided  Into: 

(1)  Surface  Water,  which  includes  the 
Great  Lakes  all  other  lakes,  all  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  reservoirs,  and  all  rivers. 

(2t  Ground  Water — there  wae  32  times 
more  ground  water  than  siurface  water  at 
that  moment. 

Although  today  more  than  90%  of  fresh 
water  available  at  any  one  time  Is  groiind 
water  and  more  than  55.8  million  people  de- 
pend directly  on  this  water,  current  legisla- 
tion makes  infrequent  mention  of  groxind 
water  and  the  subsurface  environment. 
Where  it  Is  mentioned.  It  Is  In  such  language 
that  EPA  Is  not  given  a  solid  base  for  arrang- 
ing to  guarantee  that  ground  water  and  the 
subsurface  environment  be  sufficiently 
protected 

On  May  18th,  I  Introduced  H.R.  8532.  the 
•Liquid  Waste  Subaurface  Disposal  Control 
Act",  and  yesterday  I  introduced,  with  co- 
sponaors,  a  revised  and  Improved  version  of 
this  bill,  the  "Subsurface  Waste  Dlspoaal 
Control  Act." 

The  puxpoee  of  both  these  bills  la  the  pro- 
tection of  ground  water  and  the  subsurface 
environment  by  regulating  the  dispoeltton  of 
wastes  by  subeurface  Injection,  that  Is.  the 
Injection  Into  subsurface  strata  of  sewage 
or  any  material  used  in,  or  resulting  from, 
any  process  of  Industry,  manufacture,  trade, 
businees,  or  agriculture. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Envlromnental 


Protection  Agency  would  be  responsible  for 
the  Implementation  of  thla  Act,  In  keep- 
ing with  his  responsibilities  for  the  regula- 
tion of  other  aspects  of  waste  treatment  and 
disposal.  He  would  have  exclusive  authority 
for  determining:  flrst,  those  subsurface  areas 
and  stratigraphlc  zones  which  are  sidtable  for 
subsurface  disposal  or  storage  of  wastes;  sec- 
ond, wastes  (Including  sewage)  wtuch  are 
statable  for  subsurface  disposal;  and  third, 
criteria  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  wells  for  the  disposal  or  storage  of  such 
wastes. 

Section  5,  on  page  2  of  my  bill,  describes  In 
detail  how  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  his  authority  under  this  Act. 

Section  6,  on  page  4,  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  develop,  promulgate,  and  re- 
vise standards  and  regulations  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

Three  of  the  States — Missouri,  Ohio,  and 
Texas — have  statutes  specifically  to  regulate 
Injection  of  Industrial  wastes.  Other  States 
Impxise  various  methods  and  degrees  of  con- 
trol over  dlspoeltion  of  wastes  by  subsurface 
Injection.  In  order  to  eliminate  dual  com- 
pliance, a  p>rovlsion  of  my  bill  states  that 
"If  the  Administrator  deteirmines  that  any 
State  or  {x>lltlcal  subdivision  has  and  is  en- 
forcing a  program  which  regulates  the  dis- 
position of  wastes  by  subsurface  injection 
and  which  substantially  meets  all  of  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
and  standards  Issued  under  this  Act.  he 
may  publish  such  determination  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register;  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
siiall  not  apply  ..."  unless  there  is  a  sub- 
sequent finding  that  the  program  of  the 
State  no  longer  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  Act. 

My  bill  exempts  properly  controlled  sec- 
ondary recovery  efforts.  Consiiltatlons  with 
environmental  experts  have  convinced  me 
that  this  can  be  done  without  harm  to  the 
subsurface  environment. 

Brine  injection  (secondary  recovery)  as 
used  by  the  petroleum  Industry  is  substan- 
tially different  from  industrial  waste  Injec- 
tion. As  noted  by  research  geologist,  Arthur 
M.  Piper  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
"Where  the  brine  la  returned  to  the  same 
stratigraphlc  zone  as  that  from  which  It  had 
been  extracted  (along  with  petroleum  and 
gas ) ,  such  return  tends  commonly  to  restore, 
at  least  partially,  the  hydrodynamlc  gradient 
that  had  been  disturbed  by  the  antecedent 
extraction — in  other  words,  at  least  partially 
to  restore  the  natural  eqiilllbrlum.  Also,  part 
of  the  native  fiuld  being  gas,  which  Is  very 
compressible,  retxim  of  brine  commonly  In- 
duces relatively  little  change  of  hydrody- 
namlc potential." 

My  bill  also  contains,  as  a  matter  of  equity, 
a  provision  that  provides  for  Just  compen- 
sation for  the  previous  construction  of  a  well 
which  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
might  subsequently  rule  as  unsafe. 

I  am  told  that  subsurface  Injection  has 
been  used  for  over  40  years  by  the  petroleum 
Industry  to  dispose  of  oilfield  brines.  Disposal 
of  other  wastes  by  this  method  Is  compara- 
tively recent.  Although  considerable  work  has 
been  done  in  the  area  of  disposal  of  wastes  by 
Injection  underground  and  the  U.S.  Oeologl- 
cal  Survey  has  looked  at  the  problem  In  some 
depth,  areas  of  uncertainty  still  remain.  Many 
technical  people  feel  that  a  new  technology 
must  be  developed  to  evaluate  fully  the  ef- 
fects of  this  type  of  waste  disposal. 

Injecting  wastes  under  pressure  In  deep 
wells  Is  not  really  a  solution  to  waste  dls- 
p>osal.  It  can  be  thought  of  as  a  detained 
storage  center  with  the  possibility  of  waste 
eventually  getting  Into  usable  waters. 

Flow  In  the  ground  waters  Is  determined 
by  the  hydraulic  pressures.  As  one  Injects  a 
fluid  Into  these  waters  under  pressure,  It 
changes  the  flow  characteristics  in  the  In- 
jection zone.  Almost  always  the  zone  of  In- 
jection has  some  other  fluid  In  It.  Chemical 
reactions  with  this  fluid  are  possible.  The 
Increased  pressure  oftsn  forces  water  from 


this  zone  Into  more  usable  zones.  There  have 
been  cases  of  this  type  of  waste  disposal  con- 
taminating fresh  water  aquifers.  As  a  result 
of  an  Interaction  with  fluids  in  the  Injection 
zone,  careful  studies  must  be  made  of  what 
the  effects  will  be  as  the  waste  material  com- 
bines with  the  fluid  In  this  zone. 

A  Federal  water-quality  study  survey  re- 
leased last  year  warned  that  several  million 
Americans  drink  water  containing  potentially 
hazardous  amounts  of  chemical  or  bacterio- 
logical contamination.  12.000  different  toxic 
chemical  compounds  are  In  industrial  use 
today — and  more  than  500  new  chemical  com- 
pounds are  developed  each  year.  Add  to  this 
a  growing  roster  of  weedkillers,  fungicides, 
fertilizers,  phosphates  and  numerous  other 
substances — all  of  which  are  finding  their 
way  Into  our  water  systems  and  overburden- 
ing water  treatment  facilities. 

As  I  pointed  out.  more  than  90 Tc  of  fresh 
water  available  at  any  one  time  Is  ground 
water  and  more  than  55.8  million  people  de- 
pend on  this  water.  There  are  more  than  16.8 
million  water  wells  In  the  United  States,  with 
400,000  new  water  wells  drilled  in  1970.  The 
average  dally  livestock  use  of  water  is  1.7  bil- 
lion gallons,  1  billion  of  which  Is  ground 
water. 

Ground  water  Is  extremely  vulnerable  to 
pollution  and  is  being  polluted  by  numerous 
urban,  rural,  industrial,  agricultural,  private 
and  governmental  activities.  Once  polluted, 
an  aquifer  requires  a  very  long  time  to  re- 
cover and  w«'re  talking  about  decades  and 
centuries.  Threats  to  the  subsurface  environ- 
ment In  general,  as  well  as  specific  threats 
to  grovLod  water.  Include  all  subsurface  ex- 
traction, injection,  recharge,  and  discharge 
activities. 

The  best  and  surest  way  to  accomplish  the 
removal  of  contaminants  from  our  precious 
ground  viraters  Is  to  prevent  their  introduc- 
tion In  the  first  place.  The  provisions  con- 
tained in  my  bill  would  help  prevent  any 
further  contamination  of  our  waters  which 
might  result  from  the  growing  tendency  to 
dispose  of  wastes  by  subsurface  Injection, 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
oonfirmed  that  the  disposition  of  wastes  by 
subsurface  injection  can  also  cause  geo- 
logical disturbances.  Earthquakes  have  been 
observed  In  areas  of  Texas.  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado as  a  result  of  theee  injections. 

The  provisions  contained  In  my  bill  would 
guard  agskinst  future  geological  disturbances 
resulting  from  the  disposition  of  wastes  by 
subsurface  Injection. 

Disposal  of  wastes  by  this  method  Is  ex- 
actly what  It  states :  disposal — not  treatment, 
and  hence  it  should  be  clearly  esta,bllBhed 
that  this  method  of  disposal.  In  most  oases, 
is  no>t  an  acceptable  substitute  for  effective 
waste  treatment,  especially  If  those  wastes 
can  be  treated  by  conventional  methods,  nor 
can  It  became  a  means  of  circumventing  the 
Intent  of  the  various  environmental  protec- 
tion laws. 

However,  because  of  rising  pressure  on  In- 
dustry caused  by  Incroasliigly  stringent  regu- 
latory agency  standards  regarding  the  qual- 
ity of  surface  waters,  the  popularity  of  dis- 
position of  wastes  by  subsurface  Injection 
has  Increased  markedly.  There  were  less  than 
a  half  dozen  Industrial  injection  wells  In  the 
United  States  in  the  early  I950's.  Today  a 
conservative  estimate  Includes  about  1,100 
wells  involving  vi-aste  disposal,  ground  water 
recharge,  and  protection  against  salt  water 
Intrusion. 

The  mushrooming  complexity  of  waste 
products  coupled  with  the  growing  severity 
of  surface  water  pollution  is  causing  Indus- 
try to  view  the  disposition  of  wastes  by  sub- 
surface Injection  as  an  expedient  and  eco- 
nomical method  of  waste  disposal  and  so 
this  number  is  apt  to  increase. 

In  conclusion,  you,  as  Members  of  this 
Oonunlttee,  as  well  as  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, have  the  opportunity  to  save  our  still 
unspoiled  ground  waters  from  the  tragic  de- 
struction which  has  taken  such  a  devastating 
toll   of  our   v*raterways.   I  respectfully  urge 
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that  tShe  provisions  of  my  revised  bill,  the 
"Substirfaoe  Waste  DLspoeal  Control  Act", 
which  would  help  prtrtect  the  subsurface  en- 
vironment, be  included  In  your  water  pollu- 
tion control  bill. 
Thank  you.  * 

H.R.  10800 
A  bill  to  regulate  the  disposition  of  wastes 
by  subsurface  injection 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Subsurface  Waste  Dls- 
pos.il  Control  Act". 

Sex:.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "subsurface  waste  disposal" 
means  the  Injection  into  subsurface  strata  of 
sewage  or  any  material  used  In,  or  resulting 
from,  any  process  of  Industry,  manufacttire, 
trade,  business,  or  agriculture; 

(2)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency;  and 

(3)  the  term  "United  States"  Includes  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  lands  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  for  any  ptirpose. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  there 
shall  be  no  subsurface  Injection  of  wastes  in 
the  United  States  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  The  Administrator  shall  have  ex- 
clusive authority  for  determining  (1)  those 
subsurface  areas  and  stratigraphlc  zones 
which  are  suitable  for  subsurface  disposal  or 
storage  of  wastes,  (2)  those  wastes  (includ- 
ing sewage)  which  are  suitable  for  subsur- 
face disposal,  and  (3)  criteria  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  wells  for  the  dis- 
posal or  storage  of  such  wastes. 

Sec  5.  In  carrying  out  his  authority  iinder 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  regulate  the  construction  and  cas- 
ing of  Injection  wells  so  that  wastes  are 
excluded,  completely  and  permanently,  from 
the  zone  between  the  land  surface  and  the 
zone  Into  which  they  are  released; 

(2)  to  promulgate  and  enforce  safe  In- 
jection pressures  and  rates  of  injection, 
which  shall  vary  as  hydrodynamlc  condi- 
tions may  require; 

(3)  to  prescribe  an  aggregate  volume  of 
waste  permitted  to  be  Injected  Into  a  par- 
ticular area  or  zone; 

(4)  to  require  any  waste  to  be  treated  be- 
fore Injection,  as  may  be  necessary  to  render 
it  chemically  compatible  or  stable; 

(5)  to  prohibit  Injection  of  chemically  In- 
compatible or  excessively  noxious  wastes; 

(6)  to  declare  any  area  or  zone  to  be  un- 
suitable for  Injection,  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily, as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  or 
maintain  suitable  hydrodynamlc  and  geo- 
chemlcal  balances; 

(7)  to  reserve,  as  warranted,  any  particular 
area  or  zone  for  a  declared  resource-manage- 
ment purpose; 

( 8 )  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  confin- 
ing layer  above  any  designated  area  or  zone, 
by  requiring  that  all  wells  or  other  openings 
penetrating  that  layer  for  any  purpose  be 
adequately  cased,  and  plugged  when  aban- 
doned; 

(9)  to  conduct  a  continuing  search  for  al- 
ternative and  economically  competitive 
methods  of  waste  handling,  to  the  end  of 
minimizing  encroachment  on  the  land  sur- 
face environment  while  prolonging  capacity 
for  Injection  underground;  and 

(10)  to  provide  specific  exemptions  for  the 
Injection  of  materials  Into  an  oll-produc- 
tlon  zone  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  oil 
production,  or  for  the  injection  of  oil  field 
brines  Into  the  porous  zone  from  which  they 
were  produced  or  a  deeper  zone  containing 
brine  with  a  similar  or  higher  concentra- 
tion of  dissolved  solids. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  develop, 


r 


promtdgate,  and  revise,  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, such  standards  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  this  Act,  and  the  standards  and  regu- 
lations issued  under  this  Act.  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Sections  551  through  559,  Inclusive, 
and  701  through  706,  Inclusive,  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  standards 
and  regulations  issued  under  this  section. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations 
of  standards  and  regulations  Issued  under 
this  Act.  Actions  to  restrain  such  violations 
shall  be  brought  by,  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  contumacy  of  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any  per- 
son under  this  subsection,  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application  by  the  United 
States  and  after  notice  to  such  person,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requiring 
such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or 
to  appear  and  produce  documents,  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(e)  Any  person  who  violates  a  standard  or 
regulation  Issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
liable  to  a  civil  penalty  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10,000.  The  Administrator  may  assess 
and  compromise  any  such  penalty  but  no 
such  penalty  shall  be  assessed  until  the  per- 
son charged  shall  have  been  given  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  on  the  charge.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation,  and  the  demonstrated 
good  faith  of  the  person  charged  in  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  rapid  compliance,  after  no- 
tice, shall  be  considered  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

Sec  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b) .  no  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  adopt  or  attempt  to  enforce  any  law, 
ordinance,  rule,  regulation,  or  standard  re- 
specting the  subsurface  disposal  or  storage 
of  wastes,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  unless  such  law,  ordinance, 
rule,  regrulatlon  or  standard  is  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  as  meeting  the 
requirements  of  (and  as  being  consistent 
with)  this  Act  and  the  regulations  and  stand- 
ards Issued  under  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  has  and 
is  enforcing  a  program  which  regulates  the 
disposition  of  wastes  by  subsurface  injec- 
tion and  which  substantially  meets  all  of 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions and  standards  Issued  under  this  Act, 
he  may  publish  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register;  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
surface dlspM3sitlon  of  wastes  within  such 
State  or  political  subdivision,  from  and 
after  a  date  specified  In  the  determination  as 
published,  so  long  as  such  determination  is 
in  effect  and  has  not  been  revoked  by  a  sub- 
sequent finding  that  the  program  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  no  longer  meets 
such  requirements,  regulations,  and  stand- 
ards. Any  such  subsequent  finding,  which 
shall  be  made  only  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  Involved,  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  be 
effective  from  and  after  a  date  (no  earlier 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  publication) 
which  shall  be  specified  In  the  finding  as 
published. 

(c)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  any  license,  permit,  or  authorl^- 
tlon  Issued  by  any  officer  or  emplojree  of  the 
United  States  under  authority  of  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall  be  terminated  and  be 
of  no  effect  whatsoever  to  the  extent  that 
such  license,  p>ermlt,  or  authorlaatlon  au- 
thortzee  any  activity  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
plies. 


Sbc.  8.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Shan  determine  the  number  and 
extent  of  injection  wells  in  operation  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministrator sball  determine  with  respect  to 
each  such  well  whether  the  disposal  or  stor- 
age of  wastes  from  such  well  Is  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  and.  In  each  case  which  Is 
not  so  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  shall 
terminate  such  disposal  or  storage. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  injection  well  the 
disposal  or  storage  of  wastes  from  which  Is 
terminated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  United  States  shall  pay  Just  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  of  the  property  In- 
volved. 


Proposed  Operation  of  a  Deep  Well  fob  the 
Disposal  of  LiQtnD  Acid  Wastes  bt  teb 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Lackawamma, 
N.Y. 

(Statement   by   Dr.   Robert   A.   Sweeney,   di- 
rector, Great  Lakes  Laboratory) 

INTRODTTCTION 

The  Great  Lakes  Laboratory  of  the  State 
University  College  at  Buffalo,  an  Institu- 
tion that  has  been  conducting  applied  en- 
vironmental research  In  Western  New  York 
for  more  than  Ave  (5)  years  and  whose  ac- 
tivities have  been  commended  by  both  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  respectfully  requests 
that  the  permit  for  the  operation  of  the 
deep-well  for  the  disposal  of  waste  acids  at 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp's  Lackawanna  Plant 
be  denied.  Our  opposition  is  based  on  four 
(4)    major  factors: 

1.  State  of  the  art  of  deep-wells  with  re- 
spect to  safety  and  the  proximity  of 
Bethlehem's  well  to  the  public  drinking  sup- 
ply of  more  than  a  million   Individuals. 

2.  Lack  of  definitive  Information  regard- 
ing the  geological  stability  of  the  substirface 
strata  In  Western  New  York. 

3.  Lack  of  a  mechanism  on  the  proposed 
well  to  rapidly  wltUdraw  liquids  from  the 
well  once  injected. 

4.  The  availability  of  an  economic  alterna- 
tive to  deep-welling  that  may  remedy  other 
problems.  The  latter  concerns  the  mixing 
of  pickling  liquors  with  domestic  sewage  to 
precipitate    phosphates. 

The  concept  of  the  deep-well  disposal  of 
wastes  has  been  repeatedly  questioned  by 
recognized  unbiased  authorities  of  the  topic: 

"While  underground  injection  of  liquid 
wastes  Is  proving  to  be  economically  attrac- 
tive to  individual  producers,  from  a  social 
standpoint  broad  extension  of  this  practice 
could  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  least  sat- 
isfactory of  the  available  options  for  pollu- 
tion control.  Limited  experience  suggest  that 
it  Is  premature  for  proponents  of  this  prac- 
tice to  postulate  that  injection  wells  offer 
'a  complete  and  final  solution  to  the  dis- 
posal  problem.'"    (Cle«u7,    1969). 

Likewise,  the  state  of  the  art  of  deep- 
welling,  despite  the  experiences  of  the  oil 
Industry  with  reepect  to  the  disposal  of  brine 
is  limited: 

"Effects  of  deep  Injection  are  complex  and 
not  at  all  understood  clearly.  In  a  responsible 
society.  Injection  cannot  be  allowed  to  put 
wastes  out  of  mind.  Injection  Is  no  more 
than  storage — for  all  time  In  the  case  of  most 
Intractable  wastes — In  underground  soacc^s 
of  which  little  Is  attainable  in  some  areas  and 
which  is  exhaustible  in  most  areas."  (Piper, 
1969). 

We  hasten  to  add  that  the  disposal  of  brine. 
which  In  most  instances  does  not  chemically 
react  with  the  subterranean  strata,  is  not 
comparable  to  the  deposition  of  acids.  Acids 
do  react  with  both  the  llqtUd  and  solid  com- 
ponents of  the  subsurface.  In  the  case  of  the 
proposed  deep-well,  these  reactions  will  occur 
at  depths  where  they  will  not  be  readily  ob- 
served. Precipitation  of  salts,  resulting  from 
the  neutralization  reaction  could  clog  the 
poree  In  the  rock,  leading  to  a  buildup  of 
pressure  and  Increasing  the  likelihood  of  a 
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blow-out.  Tberefore,  If  a  problem  did  occur, 
Irrepmble  damage  could  occur  before  the 
problem  was  detected. 

Failures  by  deep-wella  have  been  all  too 
oommoo.  In  IMS  a  "fall-safe"  well  of  tbe 
Hanrmermm  Paper  Company  at  Erie.  Penn- 
sylranla  ruptured.  The  end  result  was  a  flow 
of  approximately  150,000  gallons  per  day  over 
a  three  (3)  week  period  of  spent  sulfite  liq- 
uor Into  Lake  Brie.  The  Santa  Barbara  In- 
cident, ae  well  as  the  numeroxis  drilling  ac- 
cident* in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  attest  to  our 
Inability  to  design  safe  equipment  and  to  Etop 
submarine  leaks  (Sv&na  and  Bradford.  1969). 
If  Bethlehem  were  permitted  to  operate  the 
weU  and  a  leak  were  to  occur  beneath  Lake 
Erie,  which  la  directly  or  indirectly  related 
to  the  drinking  water  suw>ly  for  more  than 
a  million  Western  New  Yorkers,  the  results 
could  be  catastrophic. 

Deep-wells  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
respoiislble  for  the  increase  in  frequency  of 
earthquakes  in  Colorado  (Ibid.  1909).  The 
Western  New  York  area  has  a  history  of  earth- 
quakes. The  United  States  Geological  Surrey 
has  recorded  more  than  twenty-five  (25) 
quakes  that  were  of  high  intensity  in  the 
Lake  Erie  Basin  region  since  1988  (Anon, 
1956).  Whether  or  not  the  frequency  of 
quakes  could  be  Increased  by  the  operation 
of  Bethlehem's  deepy-well  is  subject  to  de- 
bate. HoweTCT.  the  danger  of  the  well's  cas- 
ing being  ruptured  by  an  earthquake  is  quite 
real. 

The  proposed  deep-well  has  neither  the 
equipment  to  pump  material  from  the  well 
once  the  operation  Is  underway  nor  the  stor- 
age capacity  to  hold  the  liquids  In  event  the 
well  falls.  Both  of  these  consUtuts  major 
engineering  Inadequacies  that  increase  the 
percentage  of  environmental  damage  In  event 
of  an  accident. 

Our  major  opposition  to  the  deep-well  Is 
based  on  the  fact  that  spent  pickle-liquors 
can  be  utilized  to  remove  phosphates.  Phos- 
phates are  components  of  domestic  sewage 
which  stimulate  the  growth  of  algae.  When 
these  organisms  undergo  population  explo- 
sions, they  frequently  crowd  and  poison 
themselves  The  result  U  a  lowering  of  the 
oxygen  and  the  production  of  foul  tastes  and 
odors  in  Vbtt  affected  waters.  The  New  York 
State  Department  of  Environmental  Con- 
serratlon  has  stipulated  that  all  sewage 
treatment  plants  that  handle  more  than  a 
million  gallons  per  day  of  sewage  have  to 
have  phosptiate  reournJ.  The  utlllzaitlon  of 
pickling  liquors  to  precipitate  phosphates 
from  domestic  sewage  has  been  demon- 
strated both  In  the  laboratory  and  In  ttit 
field.  Currently,  the  Sewer  Authority  of  the 
City  of  De^olt.  one  of  the  largest  agencies 
bordering  the  Great  Lakes,  Is  employing 
plcfclJQg  llqijors  to  succeaatfully  remove 
phosphates  Recently,  Bethlehem  Steel  and 
•-he  Buffalo  Sewer  Authority  entered  Into  a 
contract  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  using 
spent  add  from  the  Lackawanna  Plant  to 
treat  the  citys  UqtJld  waste  (Laehy,  1971). 
To  allow  the  Lackawanna  deep- well  to  be- 
come operational  would  be  a  reinforcement 
of  the  belief  out-of-slght,  out-of-mlnd.  For 
the  sake  of  a  short-term  economic  gain,  we 
may  be  putting  our  necks  into  an  environ- 
mental noose  while  standing  on  a  platform 
of  questionable  stability.  If  a  problem  does 
occur,  the  damage  would  not  be  borne  by 
those  causlDg  the  problem  but  by  the  geoeraJ 
public  As  long  as  an  economloally  (aasible 
and  environmentally  sound  alternative 
eUsts — namely  the  use  of  the  add  for  pbos- 
phate  removal— we  ask  that  the  applica- 
tion for  the  operation  of  the  deep -well  be 
turned  down 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Millm)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  acc(»npUshments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidoice  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Beef  is  America's  favorite  food.  In 
1960.  Americans  were  eating  about  85 
pounds  of  beef  per  ct^ita  and  today  we 
are  enjoying  114  poimds.  American  beef 
is  the  most  wholesome  In  the  world.  Beef 
production  during  the  last  decade  has 
increased  by  more  than  8  billion  pounds. 


STOPPING  ALASKA  PIPELINE  COULD 
MEAN  $4  BILLION  TO  MIDWEST 
AND  EASTERN  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AspiN)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie Valley  Pipe  Line  Research,  Ltd., 
preliminary  report,  which  concluded 
that  a  Canadian  oil  pipeline  could  be 
constructed  and  operateici  for  less  than 
could  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  trans- 
portation system. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  include  In  the 
Record- a  letter  that  I  have  sent  to  Gov. 
Patrick  Lucey,  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture. In  the  letter  I  state  that  construc- 
tion of  a  Canadian  pipeline  would  save 
Wisconsin  businesses  and  consumers 
$49.5  million  per  year,  but  that  there 
would  be  no  direct  benefit  to  Wlscon- 
slnites  If  the  Alaska  pipeline  is  built. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  I  have 
used  Wisconsin  as  an  example  of  what 
Is  at  stake  to  Midwest  and  Elastem 
States  in  the  decision  over  whether  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  should  be  built. 
Other  Midwestern  and  Eastern  States 
would  be  similarly  benefited  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  pipeline.  In 
fact,  businesses  and  consumers  In  East- 
ern and  Midwestern  States  could  save 
over  $4  billion  annually  If  the  Canadian 
pipeline  is  built. 

My  letter  to  Governor  Lucey  and  the 
Wisconsin  State  legislators  follows: 

Skptbmbeb  ao,  1971. 
Gov.  PAxaicx  LuccT. 
State  Hotue, 
Maditon,  Wit. 

Daaa  Pat:  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  an  issue  which  I  think  should  be 
of  great  concern  to  both  Wisconsin  businesses 
and  consumers',  that  Issue  Is  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Alaska  pipeline  will  be 
built. 

As  you  know,  I  have  strongly  opposed  the 
Alaska  pipeline  and  preferred  the  Canadian 
pipeline    for    environmental    reasons.    But 


there  are  equally  Important  economic  rea- 
sons for  supporting  a  Canadian  pipeline. 

simply  put,  if  the  Alaska  pipeUne  is  built. 

the  oil  would  be  tankered  to  West  Coast  ports 

for  consumption  there.  A  Canadian  pipeline, 

.however,  would  route  the  oil  totaUy  overland! 

and  would  terminate  In  Chicago. 

It  Is  officially  estimated  that  there  are 
fifteen  billion  barrels  of  oil  in  Alaska.  Many 
experts  estimate  that  the  North  Slope  con- 
tains thirty  billion  barrels  or  more,  which 
could  mean  that  there  is  more  oil  in  Alaska 
than  m  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  put 
together.  Thus,  the  decision  of  where  this  oil 
Is  to  be  shipped  Is  of  tremendous  economic 
significance  not  only  to  the  State  of  Alaska, 
but  to  the  covmtry  as  a  whole. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  present  oil 
prices  on  the  West  Coast,  the  Midwest  and 
the  East  Coast,  and  what  will  happen  to 
those  prices  if  the  Alaska  pipeline  is  built, 
or  If  the  Canadian  pipeline  is  built. 

WHERE  SHOULD   THE   NORTH  SLOPE  OIL  GO? 


Prices  per  barrel 


West 

coist     Midwest 


E^st 
coast 


Pricesnow ,.. «.  17       IJ3.82  H07 

Prices  if  Alaska  pipeline  is 

built 2.40         13.82  4.07 

Prices  if  Canadian  pipeline  is 

built 3.17       U3.40  >3.60 


'  Pnces  in  ttie  Midwest  sliould  norir.a'ly  be  20  cents  per 
barrel  higher  than  the  west  or  east  coast  because  of  increased 
transportation  costs 

•  This  assumes  that  half  the  oil  from  the  north  slope— 1,000,000 
barrels  per  da»— would  be  shipped  to  the  east  coast. 

As  the  chart  shows,  oil  is  presently  much 
more  expensive  in  the  Midwest  and  East 
than  it  Is  In  the  West.  Bringing  more  oil  in- 
to the  West,  as  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
would  do.  would  only  serve  to  further  de- 
crease their  prices,  and  Increase  price  differ- 
entials. If  the  Canadian  pipeline  Is  built, 
however,  these  price  differentials  would  be 
significantly  decreased,  and  actually,  almost 
eliminated. 

This  is  what  is  so  critical  for  Wisconsin 
consumers  and  businesses:  If  the  Canadian 
pipeline  is  built,  WLsconsinltes — consumers 
and  businesses — will  pay  11  f)ercent  less  per 
year  for  oil,  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  than  they  now  pay. 

In  dollar  amounts  this  is  tremendous.  It 
comes  to  M9.5  million  per  year.  In  fact,  the 
amount  saved  in  fuel  costs  because  of  the 
Canadian  pipeline  will  be  almost  four  times- 
as  great  as  the  extra  revenues  the  state 
would  receive  from  a  twelve  percent  Increase 
in  the  state  corporate  income  Ux  rates!  What 
this  means  is  that  the  extra  savings  in  fuel 
costs  that  would  accrue  to  Wisconsin  busi- 
nesses if  the  Canadian  pipeline  is  built  would 
more  than  offset  the  additional  tax  burden 
placed  on  these  businesses  by  the  proposed 
new  corporate  Income  tax  rates. 

TTie  cost  of  petroleum  products  Is  an  ex- 
pense for  businesses.  Just  as  taxes,  labor  and 
other  costs  of  production  are.  We  are  and 
have  been  concerned  over  Industry  moving 
from  Wisconsin  to  other  states.  If  we  want  to 
attract  industry  and  economic  growth  to 
Wisconsin  the  decision  in  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line lisue  becomes  extremely  critical. 

There  are  further  economic  ramifications 
of  this  decision  for  Wisconsin.  We  now  have 
a  critical  shortage  of  natural  gas.  Large  de- 
poBits  of  natural  gas  have  been  discovered 
In  Alaska  along  with  oil  deposiu.  If  a  Cana- 
dian pipeline  Is  built  a  natural  gas  pipe- 
line will  be  built  alongside  It  and  both  cheap- 
er oil  and  natural  gas  will  be  piped  to  Chl- 
cugo. 

But  if  the  Alaska  pipeline  Is  built  there 
win  be  no  natural  ga^  pipeline  to  go  with  it 
It  is  too  expensive  to  liquify  the  natural  gas 
and  put  it  in  tankers  to  ahlp  it  down  the 
West  Coast.  The  natural  gas  will  be  pumped 
Into  the  oil  wells  to  incre*«e  the  flow  of  oil, 
and  our  shortage  of  natural  gas  will  con- 
tinue. 
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A  decision  on  the  Alaalca  pipeline  is  to  be 
made  soon.  I  urge  you  to  communicate  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Rogers  Morton  your  concern  that  the 
Canadian  pipeline  alternative  be  fully 
studied  and  evaluated  before  any  deciaon  Is 
made.  If  there  are  any  other  steps  that  you 
can  think  of  that  we  might  take  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely. 

Les  Asfin. 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— 

xxxvn 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Time  magazine  sent  out  some 
reporters  to  explore  the  wonderful  world 
of  Sharpstown,  and  to  see  what  it  was 
that  Will  Wilson  did  to  earn  his  keep 
while  working  for  Frank  Sharp,  the  fab- 
ulous fraud  with  the  magical  immunity 
order  from  Crimebuster  Wilson's  De- 
partment of  JiBtice.  I  believe  that  what 
they  found  is  most  instructive,  and  in- 
clude their  story  in  the  September  13  is- 
sue of  Time  for  the  Record  : 

Taint  in  the  Justicx  Depaktment 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Will  WUson 
boasts  a  distinguished  26-yeex  career  fight- 
ing crime  and  corruption.  He  first  made  his 
mark  as  a  district  attorney  In  Dallas,  then 
rode  his  rackets-smashing  reputation  to  two 
terms  as  Texas  attorney  general.  There  he 
burnished  his  image  as  a  tough  prosecutor 
and  in  1960  was  chosen  the  nation's  out- 
standing state  attorney  general  by  his  peers. 
When  President  Nixon  appointed  WUson  to 
head  the  Justice  Department's  Criminal  Di- 
vision, the  choice  of  the  Texas  Democrat- 
turned-Republlcan  was  considered  a  nat- 
ural one.  In  2^  years  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, WUson  has  lived  up  to  his  reputation, 
launching  unparalleled  attacks  on  organized 
crime  and  political  corruption.  But  now  an 
episode  from  the  past  threatens  to  end  his 
public  career. 

During  six  years  spent  in  a  law  firm  in 
Austin,  Wilson  was  the  principal  attorney  of 
.Banker-Land  Developer  Prank  Sharp.  Sharp 
pleaded  guilty  earlier  this  year  to  federal 
fraud  chairges  and,  in  testimony  before  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  Investi- 
gators, implicated  Wilson  in  some  of  the 
business  deals  that  preceded  his  downfall. 
The  massive  swindle  masterminded  by  Sharp 
is  the  biggest  Texas  fraud  case  since  BUlie 
Sol  Elstes'  capers  of  a  decade  ago.  Sharp's 
manipulations  have  cost  a  Jesuit  prepara- 
tory school  te.OOCOOO,  pushed  two  insur- 
ance companies  Into  receivership,  and  led 
to  the  first  bank  failure  in  Houston's  history. 

twisted  aptairs 

WUson  Issued  a  statement  last  week  ex- 
plaining his  relationship  with  Sharp  and 
denying  any  wrong-doing.  But  new  informa- 
tion has  come  to  light  that  could  have  more 
serious  repercussions.  Time  has  learned  that 
Wilson  paid  for  the  Installation  of  eaves- 
dropping devices  used  against  federal  and 
state  bank  examiners  Investigating  irregu- 
larities In  the  Sharp-controlled  Sharpstown 
State  Bank. 

The  Incident  occurred  In  late  1967  when 
bank  examiners  were  beginning  to  delve  Into 
Sharp's  twisted  financial  affairs.  The  elec- 
tronic bugs  were  concealed  in  ofBcse  used  by 
the  examiners  paring  over  the  Sharpetown 
State  Bank's  books.  They  were  InstaUed  for 
a  M,500  fee  by  an  eleotronlos  axpert  hired  by 
Sharp,  Wilson  was  then  called  by  Joe  No- 
votny,  president  of  the  bank,  and  told  to  pay 
the  fee  through  his  law  firm.  A  memorandtun 
WUeon  wroite  and  Initialed  far  his  reoorda 


on  Nov.  6,  1967,  detaUed  the  transaction:  "I 
received  a  telephone  call  from  Joe  Novotny 
and  he  said  they  had  a  bUl  for  some  con- 
strucstlon  work  that  they  did  not  want  to 
run  through  the  books  and  that  he  preferred 
not  to  tell  me  why  but  that  it  was  all  Tight. 
They  wanted  me  to  send  them  a  statement 
and  they  would  send  me  (3,500  as  a  fee  and 
tor  me  to  pay  the  blU.  I  told  him  I  would." 

PAm  rOR  BT7GS 

WUson  received  a  bUl  for  •2300  on  the  let- 
terhead of  Construction  ConstUtants,  Inc.; 
the  charge  was  de^icrlbed  as  a  "consulting 
fee."  The  bill  was  paid,  and  WUson  bUled 
Sharp  for  $2,500  In  "legal  services."  In  an  In- 
terview with  Tzu*  Correspondent  Dean 
Fischer,  Wilson  said  that  he  had  no  idea 
that  the  fee  was  for  the  bugging  devices. 
Wilson  did  not  question  the  requecrt  from 
Novotny:  "I  trusted  those  people.  As  it 
turned  out,  I  was  a  patsy."  TechnlcaUy,  WU- 
son did  not  break  the  law  when  he  paid  for 
the  bugging.  Texas  has  no  law  against  eaves- 
dropping, and  the  incident  took  place  before 
passage  of  the  1968  federal  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  made  eavesdropping  by  {Hlvate 
Individuals  illegal.  Nonetheless.  Wilson  did 
play  a  part  in  breaching  the  security  of  of- 
ficial Lnvestlgpatlons. 

According  to  Sharp,  who  was  given  a  $5,000 
fine  and  put  on  probation  in  exchange  for 
testifying  against  his  cronies — many  ot 
whom  are  key  Democratic  politicians — WU- 
son was  Involved  in  other  Sharp  deals.  Sharp 
says  that  WUson  advised  him  to  circumvent 
state  banking  regulations  that  set  a  limit  on 
the  amount  an  Individual  can  borrow.  WU- 
son denies  it. 

At  Sharp's  urging.  WUson  also  bought  1.000 
shares  of  stock  in  another  Sharp  corporation 
for  the  wife  of  a  bank  examiner  Involved  in 
the  Inveetigatloa  ot  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank.  Since  the  examiner  did  not  have  a 
stock  tMTiker,  Sharp  asked  Wilson  to  make 
the  purchase  through  his  Austin  broker;  WU- 
son compiled.  He  says  that  he  did  not  know 
who  Sharp's  client  was.  Why  he  did  not  rec- 
ommend a  broker  or  why  Sharp  did  not  han- 
dle the  roundabout  transaction.  WUson  has 
not  explained. 

Records  at  the  Sharpstown  State  Bank 
show  that  since  1964  Wilson  has  borrowed 
$297,100  from  the  now-deftmct  bank.  The 
moot  recent  financial  transaction  between 
Wllscm  and  the  bank  took  place  114  yean 
after  WUson  became  Assistant  Attorney  G«n- 
eral.  A  year  ago.  WUson  received  a  $30,000 
unsecured  loan.  He  has  enjoyed  a  line  of 
credit  at  the  bank  ranging  from  $50,000  In 
1964  to  a  hl^  ot  $a00.000  In  1967,  though 
that  Is  not  unusvial  for  a  man  ot  Wilson's 
aesets($1.3  mllUon). 

Although  the  disclosures  In  the  lyxas 
scandal  have  not  yet  uncovered  any  Illegal 
behavior  on  Wilson's  part.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
he  can  continue  as  head  of  the  nation's  most 
prestigious  crlmeflgbtlng  body.  The  Wliite 
House  has  expressed  confidence  In  WUson  in 
the  past,  but  in  the  wake  of  the  eavesdrop- 
ping revelations,  he  Is  Ukely  to  resign. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


The  SPEAKER.  Uhder  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  tMr.  Bvuce)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  country  has  been  treated 
for  the  past  several  months  now  to  noth- 
ing short  of  a  tale  of  Increasing  woe  and 
pain  as  far  as  our  foreign  trade  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  dismal  statistics  behind  our  for- 
eign trade  performance  prompted  the 
administration  to  get  moving  and  come 
up  with  a  whole  new  approach  to  our 
economic  problems.  To  the  extent  that 
the   10-peroent  surcharge  directly  ad- 


dresses itself  to  one  of  the  most  serious 
features  of  our  problem,  the  increasing 
flood  of  foreign  imports.  It  Ls  a  welcome, 
even  if  long  overdue,  measure,  even 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  value 
for  many  industries  will  have  more 
symbolic  than  practical  value.  To  be 
precise,  a  10 -percent  surcharge  obvi- 
ously Is  not  going  to  be  much  of  a  de- 
terrent to  the  rising  tide  of  mass  pro- 
duced foreign  imports — for  instance,  the 
products  with  which  I  am  most  familiar 
in  my  district,  shoes,  textiles,  and  elec- 
trical components.  Ten  percent  of  $1.50 
or  $2  obviously  does  not  begin  to  meet 
the  competitive  disadvantage  of  Ameri- 
can shoe  manufacturers  vis- a- vis  foreign 
Imports:  but  it  Is  at  least  an  admission 
for  the  first  time  on  the  part  of  this 
administration,  it  would  seem,  that  we 
have  problems  which  can  no  longer  be 
ignored  and  that  our  past  trade  pt^cies 
have  been  found  woefully  wanting. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  all  of  this 
as  we  have  a  chance  to  observe  the  ef- 
fect of  the  President's  August  IS  an- 
nouncements in  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead.  I  rise  today  to  remind  this  House 
that  we,  as  the  Nation's  lawmakers  have 
a  responsibility  to  concern  ourselves 
about  the  damage  that  has  been  visited 
upon  major  industries  in  the  past  few 
years,  largely  because  of  the  misguided 
trade  policies  we  have  been  pursuing 
over  tbuese  years.  I  am  referring  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  jobs,  faced  with  an 
increasing  tide  of  cheap  foreign  imports. 
I  am  referring  to  whole  communities 
which  have  been  disrupted  almost  to 
the  point  of  destruction  by  our  foreign 
trade  policies.  Now,  there  are  those  of 
us  who  could  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  when  the  Foreign  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  was  being  debated  and  passed 
in  this  House  and  the  other. 

In  our  rush  to  tear  down  what  few 
remaining  protective  barriers  we  had,  to 
stand  increasingly  disarmed  and  naked 
to  the  outside  world,  the  questioii  was 
raised:  "What  about  those  who  suffer 
as  result  of  the  inevitable  dislocation 
which  would  surely  foUow  Increasingly 
unbridled  flooding  by  cheap  foreign  im- 
ports?" The  answer  at  the  time  was  the 
inclusion  of  provlsioQs  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance provisions  of  that  act.  I  said  "an- 
swer." But  time  has  confirmed  misgivings 
and  shown  that  far  from  being  tm  answer 
to  the  problem,  it  was  simply  a  sop  to 
gain  labor  suMwrt  for  legislation  which 
would  be  difBcult  to  swallow.  The  per- 
formance of  the  Tariff  CommiasloQ  under 
the  terms  of  the  legislation  has  been  a 
sorry  example  of  quibbling  and  legal 
hair-splitting.  The  best  deal  that  indus- 
try seems  to  have  received  is  for  the 
Commission  to  split  on  a  2-to-2  tie 
to  give  the  President  the  opportunity  to 
decide  favorably.  The  result  is  that 
the  faith  of  Congress  in  the  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  of  the  act  has  been 
found  to  have  been  misplaced.  Even 
though,  as  the  former  shoe  capital  of 
this  country,  the  Greater  Brockton. 
Mass.,  area  which  I  represent,  has 
been  one  of  the  hardest  hit  by  the  flood 
of  cheap  foreign  shoe  imports,  the  unem- 
ployed workers  have  been  successfxil  In 
only  one  instance  In  getting  adjustment 
assistance.  In  all  the  many  other  cases 
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the  workers  have  been  left  to  live  off  the 
crumbs  of  unemployment  compensation, 
welfare,  and  relatives.  I  aon  not  exag- 
gerating when  I  say  that  the  resulting 
low  morale  this  has  produced  has  hung 
over  the  city  as  a  grim  reminder  to  those 
who  still  are  lucky  enough  to  be  working 
that,  they  too,  stand  every  chance  of 
suffering  the  same  fate.  Workers  all 
over  the  country  have  contacted  me  after 
their  petitions  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  expressing  their  lack 
of  faith  in  the  system.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  in  Congress,  therefore,  wake  up 
to  the  facts  of  life  and  see  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  for  the  false  hope,  the 
mirage,  and  the  bitter  disappointment 
that  It  is. 

Because  I  have  become  increasingly 
dlspairing  of  any  h<H>e  of  getting  favor- 
able consideration  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  workers'  petitions.  I  recent- 
ly turned  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  once  again  and  implored  him  to 
act  without  further  delay  on  a  measure 
of  industrywide  rehef  to  imemployed 
shoe  «  orkers.  a  proposal  which  has  been 
pending  before  him  now  for  close  to  a 
year  and  on  which  he  has  but  to  act  to 
cut  through  the  bind  which  both  the 
workers  and  the  Tariff  Conunission  find 
themselves  in.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  the  matter.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  full  text  of  my 
letter  to  the  President  dated  September 
11.1971: 

Scin-EKBZs  11.  1971. 
The  Hon.  Richjlmd  It..  Nixon, 
Fresident  of  the  United  Statu, 
White  House, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

DK&k  Mk.  PsxsiDEirr:  In  writing  to  you  to 
request  favorable  action  by  you  on  the  peti- 
tion referred  to  after  a  tie  vote  by  the  Tlarlfl 
OJmmlaslan,  for  Industry-wide  relief  to  un- 
employed shoe  worten  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Bxpaxifiloc  Act  of  1962  relating 
to  trade  adjustxnesit  aaEist&noe,  I  am  aware 
I  am  repeating  myself.  We  have.  In  fact,  had 
previous  correspondence  on  thl«  subject. 
However,  hope  sprlngg  eternal,  and  In  view 
of  the  August  15th  economic  policy  state- 
rrventg.  I  feel  there  may  be  eocne  merit  In 
oontActing  you  ooce  again.  Insofar  a£  your 
speech  addreBses  itself  to  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  Increasing  lmport«  Into  our  econocny 
and  Is  motivated  to  a  large  degree  by  a  con- 
cern for  rising  unemployment.  I  felt  th&t 
It  mJght  be  an  opportune  time  to  remind  you 
that  you  still  have  before  you  a  measure 
which  woxild  provide  a  meestire  of  decent 
relief  to  thousands  of  unemployed  worken 
In  an  Uidustry  which  few  would  dilute  has 
been  hardest  hit  In  all  this  land  by  sky- 
rocketing Imports. 

There  la  little  doubt  that  another  reaaoQ 
I  have  decided  to  write  to  you  onoe  again 
on  thl8  matter  Is  the  fact  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  recently  handed  down  three 
ne^tlve  decisions  in  a  row  in  cases  Involv- 
ing shoe  workers  In  my  District.  That  Is  not 
to  mention  the  unfavorable  dedslom  Involv- 
ing wcvkem  in  surrouxiding  CongreaslonaJ 
Districts  in  my  State.  DtBcuselons  to  date 
with  the  Tariff  Ckmimlaslon  lndica.te  that 
they  are  laboring  under  a  definite  handicap 
In  the  legislative  language  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
p«n«Aon  Act  of  18«2  and  find  It  next  to  Im- 
possible to  find  Injuries  from  imports  a  m»- 
jor  factor  on  a  flrm-by-flrm  basis.  I  am  led 
to  belle\e  from  these  discussions  that  the 
only  hope  for  the  shoe  workers  in  the  near 
future  Sippears  to  be  a  favorable  decision  oo 
your  part  to  graxxt  industry-wide  rellsT  to 
the  workers. 

Ae  if  I  needed  an  addHionsJ  re«soo  to  write 


you  at  this  time,  two  days  ago  the  major 
new^>apers  in  Masaachusetts  all  carried 
stories  of  the  cutback  in  pension  payments 
to  former  shoe  workers  beoauae  of  the  dwin- 
dling contributions  to  the  system.  In  other 
words,  so  many  firms  have  closed  down  and 
tb»  shoe  worker  takbor  force  has  been  so 
markedly  reduced  that  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  the  pension  fund  to  continue  to 
pay  unemployed  workers  at  the  former  rate. 
I  think  this  Nation  has  some  responsibility 
toward  those  who  have  given  some  of  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  to  a  once  proud  In- 
dustry in  this  Nation,  only  to  And  that  in 
their  declining  years  what  little  bit  they 
got  frccn  their  pension  funds  la  being  re- 
duced and  could  possllMy  disapp>ear  alto- 
gether In  the  months  ahead.  In  view  of  the 
fact  tha.t  the  Tariff  Commission  split  two 
to  two  on  the  question,  there  Is  clearly  evi- 
dence that  there  is  more  than  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  thAt  imports  are  at  fault  and  as  one 
of  the  CoDgresamen  who  Insisted  on  some 
form  of  trade  adjustment  assistance  provi- 
sion in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
I  feel  that  it  is  Incumbent  upwn  thoee  of  us 
in  posltlans  of  leadership  to  do  all  within 
our  power  to  assist  these  people.  This  Is 
particularly  true  in  view  of  the  lack  of  action 
to  date  on  any  form  of  quota  legislation  for 
this  industry. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  f&vor- 
ablo  consideration  of  this  matter  at  this  time, 
I  remain  with  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jaices  a.  Bttskc, 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  article  from  the 
Journal  of  Ccwnmerce,  that  most  re- 
spected publication,  which  rejwrts  the 
unpromising  future  unemployed  work- 
ers in  any  industry  face  at  the  hands 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  if  the  present 
situation  is  allowed  to  continue. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Sept.  2,  1971] 

Tasxtf  Commission  Toughens  Stancz— 
U.S.  iNDtrsTST  yunjiNc  It  Hakdis  To  Ob- 
tain Rfxiet  Prom  Imposts 

(By  Richard  Lawrence) 
Washington,  Sept.  1. — American  industry  is 
suddenly  finding  it  harder  again  to  obtain 
government  relief  from  rising  imports 
through  the  eight-year-old  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Program. 

The  Tairiff  ComxnlsBlon,  a  key  agency  In 
processing  requests  from  management  and 
workers,  is  apparently  taking  a  harder  stance 
toward  clearing  the  way  for  federal  aid. 

The  changing  pattern  of  commission  deci- 
sions comes  ironically  at  a  time  when  the 
Nixon  Administration  Is  trying  to  do  more 
to  help  Import  harried  industries. 

Under  adjustment  assistance,  the  govern- 
ment may  provide  companies  with  special 
credits,  tax  help  and  technical  counseling, 
and  give  workers  cash  allowance*  as  well  as 
retraining  and  relocation  benefits. 

Since  late  May.  the  commission  has  ap- 
proved only  one  of  11  applications  from 
workers  grou[>e  In  the  eteel,  shoe,  electrical 
and  muslcai  instrument  Industries  for  pos- 
sible aid.  It  has  given  the  green  light  to  only 
one  of  four  applicant  companies. 

thousands  tubned  down 
The  workers  turned  down  in  the  Ust 
three  months  run  Into  several  thousand. 
They  Include  Jobless  personnel  from  seven 
plants  of  Sprague  Electric  Co..  former  work- 
ers at  an  RCA  factory  in  Olnclnnatl,  nearly 
500  employes  at  a  Detroit  Steel  Co.,  plant, 
also  in  Ohio,  and  over  1,000  workers  In 
seven  eastern  shoe  factories. 

But,  insiders  tay,  the  coounlsslon  Is  hew- 
ing a  etui  tougher  line  behind  the  scenes. 
In  recent   weeks  it  has  rejected  two   peti- 


tions— although  neither  was  announced 
formally — from  steel  and  shoe  workers. 

A  United  Steel  Workers  local  claims  that 
imports  of  cotton  gins  have  led  to  the  loss 
of  American  Jobs.  A  footwear  union  Is  trying 
to  get  relief  from  imports  of  heel  "counters," 
a  type  of  shoe  support  pad. 

But  the  tariff  panel  has  denied  entertain- 
ing the  applications  because.  It  sajrs,  there 
are  no  specific  import  statistics  on  the  items 
Involved.  The  gins,  for  example,  are  not 
counted  separately  but  under  a  "basket" 
category  containing  other  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise. 

The  commission's  new  orientation  follows  a 
period  of  about  18  months  in  which  the 
tariff  panel  liberally  approved  Incoming  jjetl- 
tlons. 

Starting  In  late  1969,  at  least  two  c<Mn- 
mlssloners,  Bruce  Clubb  and  George  Moore, 
took  a  new  Interpretation  of  1962  Trade 
Act,  which  authorizes  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance program. 

MORE    rLEXIBIUTT 

They  viewed  the  law  with  more  flexibility 
than  had  the  commission  during  the  seven 
previous  years.  Within  somewhat  over  a  year, 
the  commission  p>aved  the  way  for  govern- 
ment help  for  more  than  40  worker  groups 
and  16  firms. 

It  previously  had  approved  no  petitions. 

But  In  June,  CommlsBioner  Clubb's  ap- 
pointment was  not  extended  by  President 
Nixon,  apparently  because  of  political  rea- 
sons. There  may  have  been  resentment  In 
the  administration  of  his  "activist"  role. 

Since  then,  the  commission  has  been  turn- 
ing thumbs  down  on  almost  all  adjustment 
assistance  petitions.  Only  workers  at  a  pipe 
organ  plant  and  a  company  making  stain- 
less steel  fiatware  have  won  a  favorable  com- 
mission finding. 

Just  as  the  Labcn'  and  Oommeroe  depart- 
ments were  beefing  up  their  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  programs,  the  prospect  is 
that  they  will  be  getting  fewer  cases. 

The  Labor  Department  has  certified 
roughly  20.000  workers  In  the  last  year  and 
a  half  as  eUglble  for  aid,  and  Is  requesting 
another  $75  million  this  fiscal  year  for  worker 
payments.  But  now  there  are  no  further 
worker  petitions  pending  before  it. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  certified 
15  import-stricken  companies  to  apply  for 
federal  aid,  and  has  approved  specific  loan 
and  technical  assistance  programs  for  two 
of  them.  The  department  has  Just  won  $65 
million  from  Congress  for  Its  assistance  ac- 
tivities this  fiscal  year. 

After  the  commission  approves  a  petition. 
It  is  up  to  the  two  departments  to  aotually 
make  the  assistance  available. 

This  week  with  the  de  facto  revaluation 
of  the  yen  up  to  5  8  per  cent  and  the  dollar 
relaUvely  firm — today  fixing  was  at  DM3.4070 
as  compared  with  the  3.9660  yesterday  and 
a  record  low  of  3  3810  on  Aug.  26,  the  "gen- 
uine" overall  deutschemark  revaluation  Is  no 
more  than  4.5  per  cent. 

The  15  countries  on  which  thoee  calcula- 
tions are  based  account  for  Just  av^r  three- 
fourths  of  the  German  exports.  But  it  must 
be  borne  In  mind  that  the  calculated  aver- 
age camouflages  the  specific  problems  of  dif- 
ferent industriea  and  individual  companies 
with  a  high  proportion  of  sales  on  the  mar- 
keU  on  which  the  deutschemark  has  gained 
the  most  in  value,  primarily  U.S.,  France, 
Italy,  Spain. 

I  also  want  to  have  Included  in  the 
Record  a  very  thoughtful  speech  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  Imports  by  the  senate 
minority  leader  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  John 
P.  Parker,  Republican,  of  Taunton.  It  Is 
first-class  evidence  of  the  increasing 
dissatisfaction  at  the  local  level  through- 
out this  covmtry  with  our  present  for- 
eign trade  policies : 
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The  Swamping  or  America 
There    is   an   ancient    biblical    expression 
that    says.    "No    man    can    live    by    bread 
alone  .  .  ." 

It  applies  not  only  to  men  as  we  know 
them,  but  also  to  nations,  for  like  men,  no 
civilized  nation  can  live  by  bread  alone  nor 
by  spirit  alone. 

As  individuals,  we  need  a  mixture  of  things 
to  survive,  and  as  a  nation,  we  need  also  a 
mixture  of  things.  Our  lives  cannot  be  all 
bread.  We  know  this,  and  that  Is  why  we 
eat  vegetables,  meat,  fish,  cereals,  and  other 
foods.  A  nation  likewise  survives  economi- 
cally and  materially  on  an  equal  mixture  of 
things  produced  in  that  nation  and  brought 
in  from  abroad. 

And  yet,  whenever  the  mixture  gets  too 
overbalanced — too  much  meat,  too  much 
fish,  too  much  bread— we  suffer,  for  our 
bodies  function  best  on  balanced  diets.  Our 
nation  also  can  function  best  on  a  balanced 
economic  diet.  I  need  not  tell  you  ladles 
present  what  happens  when  diets  go  askew. 
Everybody  who  has  had  a  weight  problem 
has  been  told  that  they  are  taking  In  too 
many  sweets,  too  many  potatoes,  too  much 
bread,  and  on  it  goes.  If  you  want  to  sur- 
vive, you  pay  attention  to  the  doctor  and 
you  cut  down.  If  not,  you  know  the  answer. 
Nations  are  no  different  than  people.  If  the 
Intake  Is  too  heavy  on  special  Items,  the 
nation  takes  on  excess  weight  of  products. 
It  functions  poorly,  economic  stress  sets  in. 
It  balloons  and  finally  explodes  and  col- 
lapses. 

The  trouble  with  America  today  Is  that  Its 
diet  of  Imports  is  too  rich.  It  Is  taking  on 
too  much  weight.  It  Is  heading  for  trouble 
and  needs  above  all  else  some  serious  eco- 
nomic weight  watching,  so  far  as  Imports  are 
concerned. 

And.  so.  we  meet  here  today  In  this  fine 
motel    in    Andover.    Massachusetts,    one    of 
thousands  of  like  motels,  products  of  Ameri- 
can Initiative  and  energy.  It  Is  Bummertlme, 
the   beautiful    month   of   August,   the   very 
height  of  vacationtlme  in  the  United  States. 
Of   course,    summertime   means   different 
things  to  different  people.  For  meet  people 
we    know,    middle-class    American    working 
I>eople.  summertime  means  vacationtlme. 
In  the  mountains,  maybe. 
Or  a  trip  across  the  land. 
Or  beside  some  lake,  stream  or  oceanfront. 
FoT  many  people,  vacationtlme  means  stay- 
ing at  home  and  relaxing,  free  for  a  time  of 
the  responsibilities  of  work,  free  of  the  dis- 
cipline which  the  rest  of  the  year  requires. 

At  vacationtlme,  we  are  free  for  awhile  to 
be  aware  of  what  we  want  to  be  aware,  and 
{ree  to  Ignore  what  we  wish  to  ignore. 

But.  as  we  all  know,  vacations  end  and  we 
have  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  work. 
These  responsibilities  extend  to  feeding  and 
clothing  our  families,  perhaps  buying  a  home, 
purchasing  goods,  saving  again  for  vacations, 
a  few  dollars  for  a  rainy  day,  putting  money 
aside  for  college  for  the  youngsters. 

In  other  words,  when  we  return  from  vaca- 
tion to  our  workaday  world,  we  must  shed 
the  atmosphere  of  vacationtlme.  since  obvi- 
ously we  would  get  little  or  nothing  accom- 
plished. 

As  I  came  In  here  today  over  massive  Routes 
495  and  93,  I  was  caught  up  In  the  tremen- 
dous fiow  of  vacation  travellers  going  north 
for  the  open  spaces  of  New  Hampshire,  Maine 
and  beyond.  Automobiles  packed  with  people, 
trailers,  license  plates  from  every  sute  In  the 
union,  happy  American  faces  speeding  along 
to  their  destinations,  eager  to  eat  up  every 
minute  of  their  vacations,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  that  Job  back  home,  happy  to  get 
away  from  the  tedium  of  work,  but  hopefully 
seciire  In  the  knowledge  that  their  Jobs  will 
be  there  when  they  get  back. 

Not  only  coming  along  the  expressway  this 
morning,  but  also  on  visits  to  the  beaches, 
resorts,  and  other  places  where  vacationers 
gather,  I  feel  the  almost  cavalier  attitude 
toward  something  that  is  throwing  America's 


economic  diet  into  a  cocked  hat.  For  the 
American  workingman  Is  buying  foreign  cars 
as  never  before,  Japanese  radios  and  cam- 
eras, Spanish  and  Italian  shoes.  Hong  Kong 
suits,  English  bicycles,  French  tooth  paste, 
Swiss  watches,  and  what  have  you — and  de- 
spite that,  he  expects  his  Job  back  when  he 
gets  home  from  vacation. 

So,  whether  or  not  we  are  on  vacation  re- 
treating from  our  workaday  lives,  we  cannot 
afford  to  retreat  from  or  Ignore  the  incredi- 
ble phenomena  of  the  past  20  years  so  far  as 
imports  Into  America  are  concerned.  It  is  an 
increasingly  serious  problem,  this  expand- 
ing glut  of  foreign-produced  goods  pour- 
ing freely  across  our  shores. 

And  I  am  referring  to  the  problem  of  an 
unconcerned  army  of  American  consumers 
who  snatch  up  these  foreign  goods  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  blissfully  unaware  of 
the  growth  of  another  army  across  the  land. 
An  army  of  unemployed  Americans.  An 
army  which.  In  many  cases,  owes  its  existence 
to  the  unrestricted  flow  of  foreign  Imports 
Into  the  United  States. 

As  Americans,  we  seem  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  economics  of  Imports  is  the  eco- 
nomics of  people. 

As  Americans,  we  seem  to  ignore  the  fact 
as  of  today,  we  have  almost  6  million  persons 
unemployed  In  America,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  whom  lost  their  Jobs  because  of  the 
unchecked  influx  of  imported  products  into 
this  country. 
That  is  the  economics  of  the  people. 
As  Americans,  we  seem  to  ignore  that  fact 
tiiat  over  2  million  jobs  had  been  lost  to  for- 
eign Imports  by  the  end  of  1969,  and  that 
current  projections  Indicate  that  5  million 
Jobs  wlU  have  been  lost  by  1980. 

That,  too,  is  the  economics  of  the  people. 
So  the  question  arises — why  do  we  continue 
to  ignore  these  figtires? 

Why  do  we  place  the  problems  of  foreign 
imports  at  the  bottom  of  our  economic 
concerns? 

The  first  reason.  I  think,  is  a  very  simple 
one. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  foreign  im- 
ports seem  to  cost  less  than  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts. 

Never  mind  that  the  quality  of  Imported 
goods  is  often  markedly  inferior  to  domesti- 
cally produced  goods. 

Never  mind  the  number  of  American  jobs 
that  are  wiped  out  with  every  new  import 
agreement. 
Foreign  goods  cost  less — and  that's  it' 
Never  mind  that  I  am  demanding  $7.00  an 
hour  for  my  efforts  as  an  American  working 
man;  If  I  can  buy  something  that  some  for- 
eign worker  produced  for  35  cents  an  hour, 
I'm  buying  It.  In  America  today,  that's  the 
attitude. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  Is  simply 
explained — and  a  lot  more  to  the  point. 

The  American  Jobs  which  go  unfilled  be- 
cause of  Imports  means  a  growing  number 
of   American  consumers  who  are  unable  to 


And  that  applies  to  the  consumption  of 
foreign  goods  as  well  as  American  goods. 

In  other  words,  we  are  diminishing— or 
eliminating  outright — the  buyiug  power  of 
our  citizens. 

The  pouvr  to  buy  anything. 

And  that  economic  fact  of  life  has  some 
pretty  far-reaching  implications,  because 
the  strength  aiid  very  existence  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  rest  squarely  on  buying  power. 
Unemployed  people  don't  buy  much  other 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

When  you  weaken  buying  power,  indus- 
try suffers  and  very  often  must  go  out  of 
business. 

Labor  suffers,  for  if  the  doors  of  the  fac- 
tory are  closed,  where  do  you  go? 

Communities  and  States  suffer.  People 
cannot  pay  real  eatat  taxes  which  aSect 
oommunitise,  they  cannot  earn  enough  to 
pay  income  taxee  and  the  state  suffers,  and 


if  there  are  no  industries,  there  are  no  cor- 
poration taxes. 

The  Federal  Government  suffers  because 
Its  tax  base  Is  eroding.  Instead  of  providing 
moneys  to  stlmtUate  the  economy,  It  finds 
Itself  having  to  subsidize  a  sharply  Increased 
number  of  former  taxpayers. 

Former  taxpayers  who  have  no  desire  to 
become  wards  of  society. 

Former  taxpayers  who  have  no  desire  to 
become  recipients  of  welfare. 

Former  taxpayers  who  have  no  desire  to 
be  forced  to  use  up  their  unemployment 
benefits  and  unemployment  compensation. 

And  former  taxpayers  who,  in  fact,  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  their  Incomes  and 
their  standard  of  living  would  improve  as 
the  American  gross  national  product  and 
standard  of  living  Improved. 
Man,  what  a  cruel  awakening! 
What  a  cruel  awakening  to  find  that 
neither  they,  as  Individuals,  nor  their  com- 
panies, nor  their  unions,  have  any  power 
to  turn  things  around  to  protect  themselves 
and  to  protect  the  goods  which  tney  pro- 
duce from  being  swallowed  up  In  an  ocean 
of  freely  imported  goods. 

Which  leads  me  to  my  second  reaaon.  The 
Federal  Government  and  our  Congress  con- 
tinues to  exercise  Its  policy  of  "Indifferent 
Neglect"  toward  the  whole  problem  of  un- 
restricted foreign  imports. 

The  United  States,  which  almost  single- 
handedly  rebuilt  the  economies  and  produc- 
tion of  the  war-ravaged  nations  of  the  world, 
reftLses  to  extend  similar  assistance  to  Amer- 
ican industries  and  American  workers  suffer- 
ing from  unfair  foreign  competition. 

UnfEdr  competition,  I  say,  because  the  very 
nations  which  we  rescued  have  turned 
around  and  set  up  a  whole  series  of  insur- 
mountable hurdles  to  trade. 

They  have  set  quota  restrictions,  import 
levies,  so-called  "equalization  taxee",  and 
unequal  dollar  exchange  rates. 

They  are  giving  us  the  business  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  We,  In  turn,  provide  virtually  no 
protection   to   foreign   Importation. 

And  the  result  Is  Just  what  you  would  ex- 
pect— a  flood-tide  of  foreign  goods  that 
threatens  the  American  economy  at  heme 
and  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
World  Market. 

The  government  up  to  this  point  has  don* 
Uttle  to  stem  the  tide  at  ImportB,  but  ex»- 
courages  through  Its  inaction,  the  flight  of 
g^ant   American   corporations  abroad. 

The  runaway  American  plants  who  close 
down  production  at  home,  lay  off  their  work- 
ers and  open  up  operations  overseas  where 
they  can  pay  subsistence  w^ages  in  Europe 
and  slave  wages  in  Asia,  turn  around  and 
seU  their  products  in  America,  cutting  sharp- 
ly below  prices  of  goods  produced  by  Amer- 
ican workers. 

And  the  American  wcrker  suckers  himseU 
Into  the  whole  mess  by  eagerly  buying  every- 
thing in  sight  based  upon  price  alone.  In 
fact,  the  greatest  outlets  for  foreign-pro- 
duced goods  are  the  low  income  areaf  where 
huge  market  outlets  and  stores  sell  every- 
thing imaginable  to  factory-worker  Amer- 
icans A  trip  through  a  shopping  center  in 
middle- inoome  America  wUl  And  the  park- 
ing lot  filled  with  foreign  cars  and  the 
shopping  bags  filled  with  foreign  merchan- 
dise. And  then  the  working  man  complains 
he  has  no  Job  or  is  on  short  time.  Price 
biinds  him  to  the  realities  of  life  and  eco- 
nomics. 

It  18  not  only  the  working  man  who  has 
become  caught  up  in  foreign  imports.  It  is 
almost  everybody  all  the  way  up  to  the 
poUticians.  "The  rich  are  buyiug  their  boats 
in  Holland  or  Sweden.  The  union  member 
lovea  Italian  shoes  and  doesn't  feel  ashamed 
to  be  driving  a  foreign  car  Even  politicians 
are  involved.  Years  ago,  every  politician  I 
know  would  wear  nothing  but  a  union-made 
suit  or  sports  coat.  He  made  sure  he  drove 
an  American  made  car.  He  made  an  Issue 
of  hla  unlon-worklngman  orientation.  Now, 
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they  are  like  everybody  else.  They  bout 
about  their  Datsuns,  Toyotau  and  VoIIlb- 
wagena.  They  park  them  In  the  State  House 
parking  lot  and  tell  about  their  performance 
to  lellow  legislators.  They  feel  no  guilt  In 
their  Hong  Kong  suits,  nor  do  they  fear  any 
retaliation  from  unions,  who  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  They  profess  concern  for  the 
unemployed  and  legislate  to  help  them — and 
cami>algn  In  a  Volkswagen  or  a  Toyota.  Times 
surely  have  changed  since  we  cried,  "Buy 
American".  My,  how  old  fashioned  that 
phrase  has  become! 

Imports  of  electronic  products  and  com- 
ponents has  Increased  328%  since  1864.  Is  It 
any  wonder  Route  128  Is  a  disaster  area? 
Footwear  Imports  have  Increased  311%  since 
1964.  Is  It  any  wonder  there  are  only  two 
shoe  factories  left  In  Brockton?  Hardware 
Imports  have  Increased  306%  In  seven  years. 
What  has  this  done  to  some  of  our  shcqie 
and  foundries?  Leather  goods  Imports  have 
Increased  183%  In  seven  years.  This  means 
ladles  pocketbooks,  suits,  belts,  baseball 
gloves,  etc.  It  has  practically  killed  the 
leather  business  In  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States. 

Foreign  companies  and  foreign  nations 
have  literally  dumped  their  goods  on  the 
American  market,  endangering  every  facet  of 
American  industrj".  United  States  imports  of 
automobiles  rose  to  1,847,000  In  1969,  a  237% 
Increase  over  1964. 

In  the  area  of  automotlves.  textiles, 
steel,  electronic  equipment,  television,  radios, 
shoes,  etc.,  the  trade  balance,  U.S.  foreign  Is 
now  listed  at  a  6  billion  dollar  deficit. 

Foreign  imports  are  not  Just  nibbling  at 
the  American  market.  They  are  gobbling  huge 
slices  of  it.  Kids  ride  up  to  my  house  on 
Honda  motorcycles  and  tell  me  they  can't  find 
a  Job.  Veterans  Just  out  of  the  service  are  as 
Infected  as  anyone  else.  They  buy  foreign 
whenever  they  can.  "Buy  foreign"  has  re- 
placed "Buy  American"  smd  It's  getting  more 
serious  every  day. 

Japan  alone  Is  making  inroads  Into  United 
States  consumers  that  Is  beyond  belief.  26% 
of  the  United  States  television  market  is  now 
Japanese;  60%  of  the  American  motorcycle 
registrations  are  Honda;  90%  of  the  white 
shirts  kAA  here  are  made  In  Japan;  60%  of 
the  fabric  for  American  suits  Is  made  In 
Jap*n;  a  200%  Increase  In  Toyota  and  Datsun 
cars  has  left  the  American  auto  dealer  on 
his  heelfi. 

Japan  will  sell  two  billion  dollars  more 
goods  this  year  to  the  United  States  than  It 
wUl  buy  from  this  country.  While  nearly  90% 
of  Japan's  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
manufactured  products,  about  70%  of  the 
Items  Japan  buys  from  this  country  are  raw 
materials  and  agricultural  products.  Take 
note  of  that ! 

And  yet,  Japan  maintains  Import  quotas 
on  at  least  120  categories.  In  other  words.  It 
la  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  sell  cer- 
tain finished  products  to  Japan.  As  a  com- 
parison. Japan's  duty  on  Imported  cars  Is 
10%,  compared  with  3.6%  on  foreign  cars 
entering  the  United  States  market.  On  top 
of  this,  retailers  of  American  cars  In  Japan 
must  pay  commodity  taxes  ranging  from  16% 
to  40%.  So  what  do  we  do?  Olve  up. 

So  we  stand,  this  week  In  August,  with  an 
awesome  array  of  flgurea.  Imports  versus  ex- 
ports. The  government  reported  that  Ameri- 
cans spent  $374  million  dollars  more  for  Im- 
ports than  the  economy  earned  from  exports 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  We 
may  go  over  a  hilHon  dollars  before  the  year 
U  out.  It  i3  impossible  to  maintain  that  ratio 
and  have  a  solid  economy  and  everybody 
know*  It. 

The  terrible  crush  of  all  this  has  adversely 
affected  New  England  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.  649  textile  mills  have 
closed  in  the  last  few  years,  with  33  of  these 
In  New  England  alone.  Prom  1962  to  the 
present,  116  shoe  plants  have  closed  down  as 
Imports  skyrocketed  to  236  million  pairs  of 
shoes. 


My  good  friend.  Congressman  James  Burke 
of  Milton,  In  a  q>eech  before  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  CJ.O.,  declared  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Korean  War,  the 
United  States  has  registered  two  successive 
months  of  trading  deficits.  He  fvuther  stated 
that  the  free  trade  lobby  was  the  most  pow- 
erful in  Washington  and  that  their  efforts 
to  open  wide  the  doors  for  Imports  has  re- 
sulted in  frightful  pockets  of  unemployment 
In  this  nation's  industrial  sectors. 

Congressman  Burke  further  stated  that  the 
United  States  Congress  should  create  a  pol- 
icy of  balance  on  Imports  and  exports  and 
substitute  orderly  growth  for  runaway  fiood- 
Ing.  "Nothing  short  of  an  across-the-board 
review  of  this  nation's  foreign  trade  policies 
can  guarantee  full  employment  for  the  people 
of  this  nation,"  said  Burke.  "We  must  get  off 
the  disastrous  course  of  the  last  20  years  or 
foreign  imports  will  eat  us  out  of  house  and 
home  and  the  American  worker  will  be  forced 
to  subsist  off  the  crumbs  of  employment,  un- 
employment benefits,  and  worse  still,  public 
welfare." 

There  is  a  new  tKx>k  on  the  best  seller  list. 
It  is  called  the  "Greening  of  America".  It  Is 
a  fine  book  and  all  should  read  it.  On  the  Im- 
port front,  someone  should  put  together  all 
the  facts  of  foreign  imports  as  they  apply 
to  America  and  the  percentage  escalation  of 
those  imports  and  then  write  a  book  entitled 
the  "Swamping  of  America". 

When  I  started  to  write  this  speech  some 
few  days  ago,  I  was  not  aware  that  something 
would  be  done  on  the  national  level  to  hold 
the  line  and  turn  back  the  tide.  You  know,  as 
well  as  I.  that  President  Nixon  this  past  week 
took  a  dramatically  bold  step  In  his  price  and 
wage  freeze  which  goes  into  effect  for  the 
next  90  days. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  de- 
tails of  that  far-reaching  decision  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  It  Is  all  In  the  papers  for  you 
to  read.  However,  one  point  you  will  note, 
and  It  ties  in  with  what  I  have  to  say,  Is  that 
the  President  has  imposed  a  10%  extra  tax 
on  Imports  of  foreign  goods.  He  hopes  through 
this  method  to  slow  down  the  Incredible 
flow  of  goods  Into  this  country. 

The  President  stated  that  the  Import  tax 
Is  a  temporary  action  not  directed  at  any 
other  country,  but  an  action  to  make  cer- 
tain that  American  products  will  not  be  at 
a  disadvantage  because  of  unfair  exchange 
rates.  When  the  unfair  treatment  is  ended, 
the  President  said  the  tax  will  end.  Through 
this  method,  the  President  hoped  the  prod- 
ucts of  American  labor  will  be  more  competi- 
tive and  the  unfair  edge  that  some  of  our 
foreign  competition  has  had,  might  be 
removed. 

The  President  further  said  that  the  time 
has  come  for  exchange  rates  to  l>e  set  straight 
and  major  nations  must  compete  as  equals, 
and  that  the  United  States  cannot  compete 
any  longer  with  one  hand  tied  behind  Its 
back. 

How  much  long-term  effect  it  will  have,  I 
cannot  say  for  sure.  All  I  know  is  that  there 
is  a  "Fllcne'8  basement  nish"  to  buy  foreign 
cars,  diamonds,  French  wines,  and  other  com- 
modities that  are  stockpiled  In  this  country 
and  thus  not  subject  to  the  new  tax  sur- 
charge. I  might  add,  the  stockpiles  of  for- 
eign merchandise  are  tremendous,  so  what 
effect  the  price  freeze  and  10%  surcharge  will 
have  over  the  next  90  days  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Other  than  President  Nixon's  bold  step  to 
hold  the  line,  Congress  has  done  little  to  bal- 
ance Imports  and  exports.  Here  in  my  hand 
I  hold  a  report  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  background  ma- 
terial on  selected  trade  legislation.  It  Is  filled 
with  the  story  of  the  agony  of  American  busi- 
ness. I  suggest  you  read  It,  then  get  on  the 
line  to  your  Congressman. 

Typically,  House  Resolution   17481   reads. 

"The  Congress  finds  that  the  markets  for 
certain  leather  goods,  particularly  footwear 
and  personal  Items  of  leather  In  the  United 


States,  have  been  disrupted  by  the  large 
and  Increased  volumes  of  foreign  Imports 
.  .  .  ",  and  on  It  goes,  pleading  for  quota 
restrictions  and  other  proposals. 

While  these  bills  and  many  others  lan- 
guish in  Congress,  the  flood-tide  continues 
by  land,  sea,  and  air,  and  Americans  con- 
tinue to  lose  their  Jobs. 

Despite  these  bUls,  Government  still  main- 
tains its  vacation-time  attitude — all  year 
round. 

This  attitude  Is  creating  permanent  vaca- 
tions for  employers,  for  employes,  for  work- 
ing men  and  women,  who  find  themselves 
cut  off  from  the  mainstream  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

The  once  full-time  Jobs  of  many  Ameri- 
cans have  become  full-time  vacations: 

Vacations  without  benefits. 

Vacations  with  no  pay, 

Vacations  of  frustration  and  aggravation 
and 

Vacations  with  no  future. 

All  this  doesn't  mean,  of  course,  that  we 
should  tear  down  the  machinery-  of  trade, 
close  our  ports,  and  retreat  behind  Impene- 
trable walls  of  tariff  restrictions.  It  means 
we  must  re-cast  our  economic  phlloeophles 
and  mold  them  into  1971  thinking  and  con- 
ditions as  they  now  exist. 

Unless  we  do  this,  and  wake  up  to  what 
is  going  on,  who  knows,  this  nation  and  Its 
people  might  well  have  to  live  on  bread 
alone.  It  is  that  serious. 

I  intend  to  keep  on  focusing  on  this 
problem  in  the  weeks  ahead  because  I 
think  now  Is  the  time  to  press  for  ac- 
tion, while  our  traditional  policies  are 
being  publicly  reexamined  and  hereto- 
fore impregnable  attitudes  are  now  being 
increasingly  challenged. 


BUCHWALD  ON  THE  HIGH  PRICE 
OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S  FREEZE 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  at  this 
point  In  the  Congressional  Record  an 
excellent  commentary  by  Mr.  Art  Buch- 
wald  on  the  administration's  wage-price 
freeze,  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Times: 

BUCHWAU)  ON  THE  HiCH  PRICE 

or  THE  Preshjent's  Freeze 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Here  are  some  questions  that  you  have 
probably  been  asking  concerning  the  Nixon 
administration's  wage-price  freeze: 

Q.  Why  is  there  a  wage-price  freeze  in  the 
United  States? 

A.  Because  President  Nlx-.-n's  economic 
game  plan  didn't  work 

Q.  What  was  his  economic  game  plan? 

A.  To  lick  Infiatlon  by  having  a  reasonable 
amount  of  unemployment. 

Q.  What  happened? 

A.  He  was  only  successful  in  60  percent  of 
his  goals.  He  didn't  lick  inflation,  but  he  did 
manage  to  have  a  lot  of  unemployment. 

Q.  Who  is  affected  by  this  wage  and  price 
freeze? 

A.  Everyone  but  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

Q.  Why  are  they  not  affected? 

A.  Because  they  are  hardship  cases. 

Q.  What  about  school  teachers,  policemen, 
firemen  and  government  employes? 

A.  They  are  not  exempted  because  they 
can  weather  a  wage-price  freeze  much 
easier  than  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

Q.  Did  President  Nixon  devalue  the  dollar? 

A.  Absolutely  not.  He  asked  Germany, 
France  and  Japan  to  devalue  it  for  him.  TTie 
dollar  is  floating. 
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Q.  Where  Is  It  floating? 

A.  Probably  at  sea.  Two  things  can  hap- 
pen now.  The  dollar  can  be  rescued  or  It  can 
sink. 

Q.  Who  will  decide  what  happens  to  the 
dollar? 

A.  The  gnomes  in  Switzerland. 

Q.  Who  are  the  gnomes  in  Switzerland? 

A.  They're  tiny  little  men,  three  feet  tall, 
who  buy  and  sell  dollars  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Can  President  Nixon  do  anything  about 
the  gnomes  in  Switzerland? 

A.  He  can.  Just  before  the  elections  he  will 
announce  that  if  he  Is  re-elected  he  wUl  go 
to  Zurich. 

Q  Could  President  Nixon  have  done  any- 
thing to  avoid  a  wage-price  freeze? 

A.  Yes.  He  could  have  sold  Alaska.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  Is  a  rumor  he  might  still 
do  it.  That's  why  he  asked  Emperor  Hlrohlto 
to  meet  him  there,  so  Japan  could  make  him 
an  offer. 

Q.  How  wUl  the  wage  freeze  affect  poor 
people? 

A.  They  have  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  It's 
been  set  up  In  such  a  way  that  their  poverty 
will  be  protected. 

Q.  Why  did  the  stock  market  go  up  so  high 
when  the  President  clamped  the  freeze  on? 

A.  Many  top-flight  Wall  Street  Investors 
and  brokers  were  called  back  from  their  va- 
cations. They  figured  as  long  sis  they  were 
there  and  didn't  have  to  go  home  to  dinner, 
they  might  as  well  buy  stocks.  As  soon  as 
their  wives  come  home  they'll  probably  sell. 

Q.  If  my  boss  promised  me  a  raise  and 
he  can't  give  It  to  me  because  of  the  wage 
freeze,  what  does  that  make  him? 

A.  The  happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Q.  How  could  this  have  happened  to  the 
dollar  when  it  says  right  on  it  "In  God  We 
Trust?" 

A.  God  didn't  do  this  to  us.  It  was  the 
Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Japanese. 

Q.  But  why  should  God  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen If  he  knows  we  put  all  our  trust  in  him? 

A.  The  President  has  asked  Billy  Orabam 
to  head  up  a  blue-ribbon  panel  to  find  an 
answer  to  this  question. 

Q.  When  will  we  know? 

A.  Next  Sunday. 


•HTLE  in  OP  H.R.  9688,  THE  1971 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 

(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider- 
ing the  billions  of  dollars  we  have  appro- 
priated over  the  years  for  the  multitude 
of  housing  programs  we  have  enacted, 
one  can  wonder  why  It  is  that  we  have 
not  progressed  further  toward  the 
achievement  of  our  housing  goals.  One 
reason  is  that  the  tremendous  costs  asso- 
ciated with  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs  make  It  impossible  ever 
to  allocate  as  much  money  to  these  ef- 
forts as  we  could  use.  Another  is  that 
solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  often 
turn  out  to  be  more  complicated  than 
anyone  anticipated. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this 
than  the  problems  associated  with  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low-income  peo- 
ple. Under  the  present  administration, 
production  of  low-income  housing,  both 
purchase  and  rental,  has  soared  until  for 
the  first  time  this  year  we  expect  to 
reach  the  level  contemplated  In  the  goals 
set  forth  in  the  housing  bill  of  1968. 

Unfortunately,  the  value  of  this  ac- 
complishment now  stands  In  Jeopardy  as 
a  result  of  those  unanticipated  problems 
of  which  I  six)ke.  Experience  with  unlta 


built  to  date  has  now  shown  that  the 
mere  act  of  making  a  good,  standard,  liv- 
ing unit  available  to  previously  deprived 
people  is  not  enough  by  Itself  to  Improve 
their  standard  of  living.  The  record  is 
replete  with  case  histories  of  uneducated 
and  inexperienced  people  wrecking  good 
new  housing  units  because,  basically,  they 
lack  the  knowledge  and  experience  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  such 
a  unit  presents. 

Realistically,  we  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  one  does  not  automatically 
make  the  transition  from  a  slum  dwell- 
ing, which  may  be  limited  in  its  ameni- 
ties to  a  kerosene  stove  for  heat,  a  hot 
plate  for  cooking,  a  cold  water  tap,  and 
an  outside  privy,  to  even  the  most  modest 
dwelling  with  a  furnace,  a  modem  range, 
a  hot  water  heater,  and  modem  plumb- 
ing. We  have  come  to  recognize  that  if 
these  simple  amenities  seem  to  work 
faultlessly  and  economically  for  most  of 
us,  it  is  not  because  they  are  infallible, 
but  because  we  have  learned  their  limita- 
tions— and  I  might  add  reluctantly,  we 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  costs  and 
inconvenience  of  obtaining  service  when 
they  are  abused. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  inability  of  the  occupants  of 
low-income  housing  to  assimie  the  most 
basic  responsibilities  associated  with  it  is 
a  major  problem.  Not  only  are  the  oc- 
cup>ants  disheartened  and  dissatisfied — 
so,  too,  are  the  taxpayers  who  see  the 
product  of  their  sacrifices  being  wasted 
by  seemingly  ungrateful  beneficiaries. 
But  in  those  areas  where  adequate  coun- 
seling services  have  been  available,  deUn- 
quencies,  disappointments,  and  destruc- 
tion have  been  materially  reduced.  There 
is  good  evidence  that  counseling  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  transition  from  a  life 
of  despair  to  one  where  the  spark  of 
hope  may  begin  to  bum.  Furthermore,  it 
is  evident  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
new  federally  subsidized  units  be  de- 
stroyed within  5  and  10  years  of  erection. 

Recognizing  the  critical  need  for  coun- 
seling services,  I  wsis  pleased  to  note  that 
title  m  of  HJl.  9688,  introduced  by 
Chairman  Patman  and  16  Democrat 
members  of  the  committee,  dealt  with 
counseling  and  improved  management 
services.  Unfortunately,  It  is  delinquent 
in  several  respects,  but  most  importantly 
in  that  it  falls  to  recognize  the  urgency 
of  the  problem.  It  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  imdertake  the  necessary  studies,  et 
cetera,  to  develop  a  counseling  service, 
to  publish  buUetlns,  imdertake  training 
of  counselors  and  provide  counseling.  I 
see  this  clearly  as  a  1-  or  2-year  task 
at  best  during  which  time  present  units 
will  deteriorate  further  and  the  600,000 
units  a  year  we  propose  to  provide,  will 
get  off  to  a  bad  start. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  kind  of  slow 
and  costly  approach.  With  two  telephone 
calls  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I 
obtained  on  my  desk,  in  less  thtm  1  week, 
a  stack  of  printed  material  8  Inches  high, 
covering  every  aspect  of  counseling  you 
can  imagine. 

There  were  pamphlets  for  example,  on 
how  and  why  to  clean  a  house,  clothes, 
kitchen  closets,  et  cetera:  care  for  all 
sorts  of  mechanlc&l  appliances;  paint, 
inside  and  out,  and  make  minor  repairs 
of  all  sorts;  buy  all  sorts  of  foods;  plan 


and  cook  meals;  plan  and  manage 
money. 

Some  of  these  pamphlets  were  written 
in  the  simplest  possible  language  and 
dealt  with  the  most  basic  ideas.  Anyone 
with  a  third-grade  education  could  un- 
derstand them. 

Others  were  for  the  instructors  cover- 
ing all  aspects  of  planning  and  teaching 
courses.  In  toto,  they  represent  a  com- 
plete counseling  program. 

Why,  I  ask,  should  we  authorize  HUD 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  and  yean  of 
time,  to  duplicate  what  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  has  been  doing  suc- 
cessfully for  years.  In  order  to  save 
money  and  make  good  counseling  service 
available  within  months  instead  of  years, 
I  propose  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
title  in  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  consult  and  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  ail  publications  and  man- 
uals appropriate  for  consumer  counsel- 
ing, and  such  personnel  as  may  be 
appropriate.  There  is  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  by  directing  HUD  to  utilize  the 
facilities  and  experience  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  we  can  avoid  much 
duplication  in  Government,  save  millions 
of  dollars,  and  most  importantly,  get 
some  decent  counseling  material  avail- 
able in  the  field  in  a  very  short  time. 

One  other  deficiency  in  title  HI  re- 
gards the  means  proposed  to  finance 
coimseling  and  management  services. 
The  bill  proposes  to  allow  HUD  to  expend 
for  these  purposes  100  percent  of  the 
premium  income  from  mortgage  loans 
which  are  obligations  of  the  special  risk 
insurance  fimd  and  which  are  unused 
after  the  bill's  enactment  for  the  first 
year  after  the  loan's  closing  and  50  per- 
cent thereafter. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
what  Eunount  of  money  this  would  be  £is 
there  are  no  limitations,  except  on  the 
subsidized  programs,  on  the  amount  of 
insurance  which  FHA  can  write.  How- 
ever, HUD  has  provided  me  with  some 
figures  on  which  some  estimates  can  be 
based. 

During  calendar  year  1970,  premium 
income  to  the  special  risk  insurance 
fund,  w£is  approximately  $16.5  million. 
For  fiscal  year  1972,  this  is  estimated  to 
rise — due  in  part  to  the  large  increase  in 
subsidized  programs  like  sections  235  and 
236 — to  approximately  $34.5  million.  As- 
smnlng  this  growth  pattern  prevails  in 
the  year  following  enactment  of  the  bill, 
it  would  result  in  malting  $18  million 
available  for  counseling  services  the  first 
year  and  IV2  times  that  much,  or  $27 
million.  In  the  following  years. 

To  put  these  figures  in  perspective,  let 
me  say  that  HUD  informs  me  that  of  its 
total  budget,  only  about  $189  miUion  is 
allocated  for  all  of  FHA's  operations,  not 
including  subsidy  payments.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  would  appropriate  an 
amount  equivalent  to  10  to  15  percent 
of  FHA's  total  budget  for  this  one  func- 
tion— among  the  multitude  of  functions 
FHA  performs.  It  Is  clearly  excessive.  Ad- 
ditionally, this  represents  an  appropria- 
tion— in  an  unspecified  amount — in  a 
legislative  bill  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

I  will,  therefore,  offer  a  further 
amendment  to  title  m,  authorizing  the 
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appropriation  of  $5  million  a  year  for 
2  years  for  counseling  services.  With 
the  vast  amount  of  material  available 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  by  utilizing  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  the  voluntary  services  which  are 
already  doing  counseling.  I  believe  this 
will  be  adequate.  The  money  we  save  can 
be  well  used  in  other  ways  by  HUD  or 
just  left  in  the  insurance  reserves.  As 
important  as  I  think  counseling  services 
are,  I  do  not  think  we  should  delay  1  or 
2  years  in  providing  them  through  a  new 
bureaucracy. 


RAIL  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
I  set  forth  in  the  Congrkssional  Record 
a  compilation  of  editorial  opinion  on 
the  need  for  permanent  rail  stxike  legis- 
lation. Those  remarks  were  the  first  in  a 
series  intended  to  demonstrate  the  need 
for  such  legislation  by  using  the  recent 
UTD  selective  strike  as  an  illustration  of 
the  drastic  effects  a  rail  stoppage  can 
have  on  our  Nation's  economiy. 

During  the  August  recess,  I  contacted 
some  of  the  country's  major  trade  and 
manufacturing  associatims.  I  requested 
data  on  the  effects  of  the  UTU  strike  on 
their  particular  industry.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of 
those  responses,  specifically  those  from 
the  heavy  manufacturing  Industries. 

Heavy  industry  was  one  of  those  most 
drastically  affected  by  the  recent  strike, 
as  it  is  by  any  form  of  rail  service  cur- 
tailment. The  sheer  weight  and  bulk  of 
its  finished  products,  or  raw  materials, 
preclude  shipment  by  alternative  means. 
Trucks  simply  cannot  handle  oversized 
airplane  frames  or  large  steel  shipments, 
and  it  is  simply  lmpr{u:tical  to  send  coal 
by  means  other  than  rail.  For  those  in- 
dustries that  were  able  to  ship  by  alter- 
nate means,  the  cost  of  transportation 
was  greatly  increased,  approaching  400 
to  500  percent  in  some  areas  of  the  Aero- 
space industry. 

For  those  heavy  Industries  that  were 
unable  to  ship  their  goods  by  rail,  or 
could  not  receive  raw  materials,  produc- 
tion slowdowns  and  layoffs  were  com- 
monplace. In  the  automobile  industry,  so 
vital  to  the  economy  of  my  home  State 
of  Michigan,  both  General  Motors  and 
Pord  reported  plant  closings.  Luckily,  the 
strike  ended  when  it  did.  for  Chrysler 
would  have  been  forced  to  shut  down  35 
plants  and  lay  off  an  estimated  110.000 
workers  if  it  had  continued  for  another 
2  weeks. 

These  secondary  effects  of  a  rail  strike 
are  magnified  when  those  Industries 
which  stockpile  goods  either  nm  short  of 
raw  materials  or  no  longer  have  room  for 
the  finished  product.  Two-thirds  of  all 
bituminous  coal  Is  shipped  from  the 
mines  by  rail,  and  if  a  strike  ends  this 
service,  there  is  only  a  limited  amount 
that  can  be  stockpiled.  During  this  strike, 
the  steel  mills  were  already  in  a  pro- 
duction slowdown  due  to  anticipated 
labor  problems  in  their  own  industry. 
However,  the  Loability  of  these  same 
mills  u>  ship,  receive,  or  stockpile  goods 


would  have  had  far-reaching  effects  on 
all  phases  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  from  these  few 
examples,  you  can  see  the  drastic  effects 
of  a  rsiil  strike  on  our  Nation's  heavy  in- 
dustries. Without  permanent  legislation 
to  correct  this  very  grievous  situation, 
these  industries  wiU  continue  to  face 
similar  crises  in  the  future.  I  include 
now,  for  my  colleagues'  information,  sev- 
eral of  the  very  best  replies  from  the 
heavy  industry  associations  to  my  receipt 
inquiry: 
Aekospace  Industries  Association 

or  Amkrica,  Inc.. 
Washington.  B.C.,  September  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Jamxs  Hakvzt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Harvkt:  The  attached 
material  Is  forwarded  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  August  9,  1971  requesting  advice  as  to 
the  Impact  on  the  aerospace  Industry  of  the 
recent  railroad  strike. 

Please  let  me  know  If  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance  to  you  In  this  niatter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Karl  O.  Harr.  Jr. 

RAHjtOAo  Strike  Iupact 
(Response  of  the  Aerospace  Industries  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.) 

1.  To  what  extent  was  your  industry  af- 
fected by  the  rail  stoppage? 

The  Impact  on  airframe  manufacturers,  in- 
cluding engine  manufacturers,  was  greater 
than  on  other  aerospace  manufacturers  of 
missiles,  rockets  and  their  components.  Large 
aircraft  wing  and  body  sections  are  pretty 
well  captive  to  rail  service  and  move  on  spe- 
cially-designed and  equipped  rail  cars.  Al- 
though some  of  these  sections  may  be  trans- 
ported In  oversize  aircraft  of  the  Pregnant 
Quppy  type,  such  handling  is  extremely 
costly,  as  much  as  600%  higher  than  rail.  Ad- 
ditionally, Ouppy  aircraft  are  in  extremely 
short  supply  and  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
suitable  alternative  to  rail.  If  the  strike  had 
been  of  longer  duration,  the  Impact  on  air- 
frame manufacturers  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely severe  and  resulted  in  a  complete 
stoppage  of  production  lines. 

Aerospace  manufacturers  other  than  air- 
frame were  affected  much  less  from  a  serv- 
ice standpoint.  Prom  a  cost  standpoint,  how- 
ever, diversion  of  rail  traffic  to  motor  and  air 
increased  transportation  charges,  generally, 
by  100%.  But  again,  if  the  strike  had  lasted 
only  a  short  while  longer,  the  Impact  on 
these  manufacturers  would  have  also  been 
severe  because  of  the  inability  of  the  alter- 
nate modes  of  transportation  to  handle  the 
additional  tonnage. 

Attached  as  an  Appendix  hereto  is  a  tabu- 
lation of  responses  received  from  AIA  mem- 
bers to  your  questionnaire.  We  have  broken 
the  replies  into  two  categories:  "Airframe" 
on  page  1  (15  responses)  and  "Other  Aero- 
space" on  page  2  (16  responses).  The  effect 
of  the  strike  on  the  two  categories  of  mem- 
bers is  made  clear  by  the  individual  responses 
contained  In  the  tabulation. 

2.  During  this  past  selective  rail  strike, 
were  or  could  protnsiona  have  been  made  to 
ship  or  receive  goods  by  other  rail  carriers  or 
alternative  means  of  transportation? 

Alternative  service  to  rail  was  not  always 
available  to  Airframe  manufacturers  because 
of  the  size  of  the  articles  requiring  transpor- 
tation, as  noted  In  the  response  to  Question 
1  above.  Page  1  at  the  attached  Appendix  lists 
6  of  15  Airframe  manufacturers  who  were 
able  to  partially  divert  rail  tonnage.  Other 
Aerospace  manufacturers  fared  t^etter  as  indi- 
cat«d  on  page  2  of  the  Appendix,  only  1  of  16 
not  being  able  to  use  alternate  service. 

3.  //  so,  are  figures  available  for  the  per- 
centage of  goods  that  could  have  been  re- 
routed or  on  the  time  delays  involved? 

With  respect  to  Airframe  manufacturen,  0 


of  IS  were  able  to  reroute  all  of  their  rail 
traffic  to  other  modes.  The  remaining  six 
manufacturers  rerouted  rail  frustrated  traffic 
In  quantities  ranging  from  lO^o  to  90%  with 
the  average  being  25%.  Records  were  not 
maintained  of  time  delays. 

Other  Aerospace  manufacturers  fared  bet- 
ter with  only  2  of  the  16  being  unable  to 
employ  alternate  service  in  all  cases.  One  of 
the  two  was  able  to  divert  95%  of  Its  tonnage, 
the  other  65  ci . 

4.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
this    rerouting? 

Overall,  no.  However,  you  will  note  from 
the  Appendix  that  transportation  charges 
were  Increased  in  amounts  ranging  from 
zero  to  500  percent. 

5.  In  future  selective  rail  strikes,  will  al- 
ternative means  of  transportation  be  open 
to  your  industry,  or  will  you  be  forced  to 
rely  exclusively  on   the  railroads? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
the  number  of  railroads  struck,  their  iden- 
tity and  service  areas  and  the  duration  of 
the  strike.  For  example,  If  the  Burlington 
Northern  were  to  be  struck  for  any  period 
of  time,  Boeing  Aircraft  in  Seattle  would 
be  Immediately  cut  off  from  the  nation's 
railroad  network  and  the  movement  of  large 
airframe  components  from  the  east,  mid- 
west. California  and  the  southwest  stopped. 
The  same  will  be  true  of  other  principal 
aircraft  manufacturers  If  the  carriers  in 
their  areas  are  struck. 

Other  Aerospace  manufacturers  would  be 
similarly  affected  by  selective  strikes  of  more 
than  short  duration.  Their  ability  to  divert 
to  other  modes  of  transportation  would 
survive  only  as  long  as  would  the  capability 
of  the  other  modes  to  carry  the  added  ton- 
nage diverted  from  the  struck  railroads.  Not 
too  long,  we  fear. 

6.  //  rail  transportation  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive, do  you  have  a  choice  of  carriers  or  are 
you  limited  to  only  one  railroad  line? 

Generally,  as  with  most  manufacturing 
companies,  aerospace  shippers  are  provided 
plant  switching  service  by  one  railroad. 
When  that  carrier  Is  struck,  access  to  the 
nation's  rail  network  is  cut  off.  In  the  at- 
tached Appendix  where  the  word  "choice" 
appears,  it  Indicates  a  choice  of  carriers 
from  off-plant  carrier  teamtracks.  However, 
during  the  recent  rail  stoppage,  teamtrack 
delivery  from  non-struck  carriers  became 
very  uncertain  because  of  congestion. 

7.  Was  the  effect  of  the  recent  V.T.U.  se- 
lective strike  felt  by  your  industry  on  a  re- 
gional or  on  a  national  basis? 

The  effect  varied  from  company  to  com- 
pany as  Indicated  In  the  Appendix.  The  short 
duration  of  the  work  stoppage  limited  the 
effect  either  nationally  or  regionally.  Olven 
another  week  we  may  be  sure  that  the  effect 
would  have  become  national  as  will  be  stated 
In  response  to  Question  Number  8. 

8.  //  you  were  forced  into  a  production 
slowdown,  could  you  estimate  the  secondary 
effects  of  such  a  reduction  on  other  indus- 
tries and  on  the  economy  of  your  region  or 
the  nation  in  general? 

The  secondary  effects  of  a  production  slow- 
down in  the  aerospace  Industry  would  be 
considerable.  AIA  member  companies  are  em- 
ployers of  approximately  1,000,000  people  and 
collectively  are  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
Individual  employers.  Aerospace  plant  facili- 
ties are  located  throughout  the  United  States 
The  manufacture  of  aerospace  articles  and 
their  components  and  parts  involves  an  ex- 
tremely complex  supply  and  distribution  op- 
erations. The  assembly  and  production 
facilities  at  any  one  aerospace  plant  can  in- 
volve the  Inbound  movement  of  material 
from  thousands  of  vendors  and  subcontrac- 
tors scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  Aerospace  production  lines  are 
dependent  upon  a  well-planned,  smoothly- 
flowing  and  time-saving  movement  of  mate- 
rial. Accordingly,  a  production  slowdown  at 
an  aerospace  plant  facility  Immediately  im- 
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pacts  on  thousands  of  subcontractors  and 
vendors  throughout  the  nation,  many  of 
whom,  approximately  50%,  fall  within  the 
category  of  small  business.  To  be  considered 
also  is  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Industry's  production  capacity  is  de- 
voted to  vital  defense  programs.  A  forced 
production  slowdown  brought  on  by  either  a 


selective  or  general  strike  would  have  a  di- 
rect effect  on  those  programs. 

9.  Does  your  industry  have  any  procedures 
to  stockpile  reserves  to  counter  the  effects  of 
a  rail  strike  and  thus  prevent  shutdowns? 

Generally,  no. 

10.  //  so,  how  long  could  you  operate  ef- 
fectively uHthout  rail  service? 


With  or  without  stockpiling,  the  responses 
to  this  question  varied  from  four  days  to 
Indefinitely.  It  should  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  a  disruption  of  rail  service  places 
an  added  burden  on  other  modes  of  trans- 
p>ortatlon  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  service  available  from  such 
modes  to  any  one  shipper. 
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National  Coal  Association, 
Washington,  DC,  August  16,  1971. 
Hon.  James  Harvey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  This  will  acknowledge  your  let- 
ter of  August  9  with  which  you  enclosed  a 
copy  of  your  recent  statement  concerning 
permanent  rail  strike  legislation. 

I  am  enclosing  the  completed  form  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  the  recent  railroad 
strikes  on  the  coal  Industry  which  you  en- 
closed with  your  letter. 

There  Is  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment. As  you  know,  based  upon  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  our  members 
believe  that  legislative  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  that  will  provide  for 
a  quick  and  rational  settlement  of  railroad 
strikes. 

If  you  need  additional  Information,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely. 

Carl  E.  Bacce. 

Railroad  Strike  Impact 

1.  To  what  extent  was  your  Industry  af- 
fected by  the  rail  stoppage?  (We  would  ap- 
preciate any  figures  that  you  might  have 
on  the  percentages  of  goods  shipped  or  raw 
materials  received  by  rail,  as  well  as  by  other 
modes  of  transportation.) 

There  were  224  mines  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  which  were  closed  down 
and  more  than  30  on  the  Southern  Railroad's 
line.  Approximately  25.500  miners  were 
thrown  out  of  work  by  the  recent  rail  strike. 
We  estimate  the  loss  of  coal  output  at  be- 
tween 1  and  2  million  tons.  In  1970  Class  I 
railroads  originated  399  million  of  the  596. 5 
million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  produced  As 
of  July  30,  railroads  which  originated  more 
than  100  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
last  year  were  strikebound. 

2.  During  this  past  selective  rail  strike, 


were  or  could  provisions  have  been  made  to 
ship  or  receive  goods  by  other  rail  carriers  or 
alternative  means  of  transportation? 

No.  The  railroads  serving  the  mines  closed 
by  the  recent  strikes  are  the  only  carriers 
available  to  those  mines.  It  is  possible  that 
a  portion  of  the  tonnage  originated  by  the 
railroads  which  were  on  strike  could  have 
been  moved  by  truck,  although  we  have  no 
way  of  determining  such  movement. 

3.  If  so.  are  figures  available  for  the  per- 
centage of  goods  that  could  have  been  re- 
routed or  on  the  time   delays   involved? 

4.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
this  rerouting? 

See  question  2. 

5.  In  future  selective  rail  strikes,  will  al- 
ternative means  of  transportation  be  open  to 
your  industry,  or  will  you  be  forced  to  rely 
exclusively  on  the  railroads? 

The  railroads  historically  have  been  the 
nation's  principal  carriers  of  coal  and  there 
is  no  other  method  of  transportation  which 
seems  likely  to  displace  them  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

6.  If  rail  transportation  Is  the  only  alter- 
native, do  you  have  a  choice  of  carriers  or 
are   you   limited   to   only  one   railroad   line? 

This  depends  on  the  location  of  the  mines 
but  most  of  them  are  served  by  a  single  rail- 
road. 

7.  Was  the  effect  of  the  recent  U.T.U.  selec- 
tive strike  felt  by  your  industry  on  a  regional 
or  on  a  national  basis? 

The  effect  was  largely  on  a  regional  basis 
because  ot  the  railroads  on  strike  Attached 
is  a  list  of  those  railroads  together  with  the 
amount  of  coal  originated  by  them  in  1970. 

8.  If  you  were  forced  into  a  production 
slowdown,  could  you  estimate  the  secondary 
effects  of  such  a  reduction  on  other  indus- 
tries and  on  the  economy  of  your  region  or 
the  nation  in  general? 

Yes,  with  a  given  set  of  circumstances. 
The  estimated  loss  of  between  1  and  2  mil- 
lion toixs  of  coal  due  to  the  recent  rail  strlkee 


had  a  short-term  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  areas  in  which  the  closed  mines  were 
located. 

The  secondary  effects  on  other  Industrtee 
due  to  this  loss  would  be  minimal. 

9.  Does  your  Industry  have  any  procedures 
to  stockpile  reserves  to  counter  the  effects 
of  a  rail  strike  and  thus  prevent  shutdowns? 

Coal  can  be  stockpiled  both  at  the  mines 
and  at  the  point  of  consumption;  however, 
stockpiling  facilities  are  limited  at  most  of 
the  mines  because  of  the  bvilk  of  the  com- 
modity 

10.  If  so.  how  long  could  you  operate  effec- 
tively without  rail  service? 

This  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  coal 
stockpiled  at  the  mine  and  at  the  point  of 
consumption. 

Statement    of    Carl    E.    Bagge.    President, 
National   Coal   Association.   BsroRE   the 

SfBCOMMITTEE       OF       TRANSPORTATION       AND 

Aeronautics.  ArcirsT  3.  1971 

My  name  Is  Carl  E.  Bagge.  I  am  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  which  rep- 
resents most  of  the  major  commercial  bi- 
tuminous coal  producers  and  coal  sales  com- 
panies in  the  nation. 

I  appear  here  today  to  urge  immediate 
action  on  permanent  legislation  that  will 
avoid  further  interruptions  In  the  rail  move- 
ment of  coal  and  other  commodities  whlcb 
are  of  overriding  importance  to  the  nation. 

We  applaud  the  recent  rail  strike  settle- 
ment. However,  that  does  not  obviate  the 
need  for  some  method  of  avoiding  these  re- 
curring problems.  Now  Is  the  time  to  sec\u« 
a  permanent  solution,  one  that  is  arrived  at 
in  a  calm  and  objective  atmosphere. 

Periodic  railroad  strikes  such  as  those  we 
have  Jxist  witnessed  interrupt  coal  produc- 
tion, put  thousands  of  men  out  of  work,  and 
threaten  our  economy  which  relies  heavily 
on  coal  for  a  major  part  of  its  energy  re- 
quirements.   Our   electric   utilities,   for   ex- 
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ample,  depend  on  coal  for  half  the  fuel  they 
need  to  generate  electricity.  A  prc^onged 
strike  could  lead  to  brownouts  In  many  areas 
and  ultimately  to  blackouts. 

The  nation's  railroads  haul  more  coal,  and 
derive  more  revenue  from  moving  It,  than 
from  any  other  commodity. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  bituminous  coal 
produced  In  the  United  States  leaves  the 
mine  by  railroad.  In  1970,  Class  I  railroads 
originated  399  million  of  the  696.6  million 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  produced.  The  car- 
riers received  $1.4  billion  for  moving  coed, 
or  12  per  cent  of  their  total  freight  revenue 
In  1970. 

As  of  July  30,  railroads  which  originated 
more  than  100  million  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  last  year  were  strikebound.  Hundreds  of 
mines  were  shut  down,  moet  of  them  In  the 
Appalachian  area,  and  thousands  of  families 
had  their  source  of  Income  cut  off.  Approxi- 
mately 25,600  miners  were  Idle  during  the 
recent  rail  strikes. 

The  strike  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail- 
way alone,  the  largest  coal  originating  road 
in  the  covmtry,  put  over  20,000  miners  out 
of  work  in  six  states.  There  were  224  coal 
mines  closed  down  on  the  N&W  lines.  More 
than  30  mines  on  the  Southern  Railroad's 
lines  also  were  shut  down  because  the  Idle 
coal  cars  as  well  as  storage  facilities  were 
full. 

There  Is  no  accurate  way  to  determine  at 
this  time  precisely  how  much  coal  production 
was  lost  due  to  the  rail  strikes  which  be- 
gan July  16.  However,  we  estimate  this  loss 
of  coal  output  at  1  to  2  million  tons. 

Railroad  strikes  also  seriously  affect  U.S. 
coal  exports  which  In  1970  contributed  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  to  the  nation's  balance 
of  trade.  The  value  of  coal  exports  repre- 
sented about  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  na- 
tion's export  value  of  »42.7  billion  (exclud- 
ing shipments  for  defense) ,  and  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  trade  surplus  of  $2.7 
billion  In  1970. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  handles  ap- 
proximately 60  per  cent  of  total  U.S.  bitumi- 
nous coal  exporu.  Coal  loaded  at  tidewater 
by  the  N&W  for  exjxjrt  overseas  and  at  the 
Great  Lakes  for  shipment  to  Canada  origi- 
nates in  Appalachia. 

As  of  Monday  of  this  week,  there  were  16 
vessels    at    Norfolk    &    Western's    Lamberts 


Point  piers  at  Hampton  Roada,  Virginia, 
which  could  not  be  loaded  with  co&l  for  ex- 
]x>rt  overseaa  because  of  railroad  strikes. 
Eight  additional  vessels  will  be  arriving  In 
the  next  few  days. 

My  Interest  in  this  issue  is  not  based  solely 
upon  the  position  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation and  the  Interests  of  the  coal  pro- 
ducing industry.  It  also  reflects  a  i>ersonal 
view  which  evolved  during  my  six  years  as  a 
regulator  of  the  nation's  electric  and  gas  util- 
ity industries  while  serving  as  a  member  ol 
the  Federal  Power  Ccxnmlsslon. 

During  my  period  of  service  on  the  Com- 
mission, even  localized  rail  strikes  affecting 
a  single  carrier  seriously  disrupted  critical 
coal  movements  to  electric  utility  generating 
plants.  This  required  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  request  Presidential  intervention 
in  rail  labor  disputes  by  invoking  emergency 
board  procedures  under  the  provisicna  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  Fortunately,  in  each  such 
Instance  Presidential  emergency  board  proce- 
dures had  not  yet  been  exhausted  and  their 
Invocation  for  the  requisite  period  of  inves- 
tigation and  reporting  afforded  sufficient  time 
for  stockpiling  coal  reserves  at  the  affected 
utility  generating  plants.  Had  the  Presiden- 
tial emergency  board  procedures  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  already  been  exhausted,  there 
would  have  been  no  remedy  and  the  utilities' 
fuel  supplies  at  the  affected  generating  plants 
would  have  been  completely  exhausted.  F*ur- 
thermore,  since  transmission  capacity  from 
adjacent  electric  utilities  was  Inadequate  to 
handle  the  volume  of  bulk  power  required, 
the  impact  upon  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  public  would  have  been  nothing  less  than 
disastrous. 

This  Illustrates  that  there  exists  a  dimen- 
sion to  the  problem  of  the  reliability  of  util- 
ity service  which  is,  it  seems  to  me.  wholly 
Ignored  in  the  current  national  discussion 
of  the  Issue.  Eve-  since  the  Northeast  black- 
out In  November,  1966.  there  have  been  nu- 
merous proposals  Introduced  in  the  Congress 
which  are  Intended  to  enhance  the  reliability 
of  the  nation's  utility  Industry  and  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  possibility  of  further 
blackouts  or  brownouts.  My  former  colleagues 
and  I  have  appeared  before  another  subcom- 
mittee of  this  Committee  on  numerous  oc- 
casions during  the  past  several  years  in  a  dis- 


cussion of  the  reliability  of  utility  service  for 
the  nation.  In  none  of  these  discussions,  nor 
In  any  legislative  proposal  which  received  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  in  connection  with 
this  issue  was  consideration  given  to  this 
vital  dimension  of  the  problem  of  utility 
reliability. 

I  believe  that  the  goal  of  achieving  per- 
manent and  equitable  resolution  of  railroad 
disputes  which  Is  Involved  In  the  various 
proposals  before  this  Subcommittee  could 
provide  a  major  contribution  to  securing 
more  reliable  utility  service  for  the  nation. 
The  cessation  of  essential  utility  services 
such  as  gas  and  electric  power  In  a  single 
region  can  today  have  as  disruptive  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  nation's  economy  and  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  public 
as  a  national  rail  strike.  The  standard  for 
decisively  resolving  these  disputes  must  now 
therefore  be  something  other  than  national 
chaos  and  total  disruption  of  our  national 
econcmy. 

Our  society  today  is  too  complex  and  our 
economy  Is  simply  too  interdependent  to 
permit  Industrial  disputes  to  cripple  our 
economy  and  to  threaten  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  public.  The  public 
Interest  today  demands  that  we  forge  new 
mechanisms  to  deal  with  Industrial  disputes 
which  reflect  the  reality  of  that  complex 
and  Interdependent  society.  Existing  trans- 
portation labor  legislation  spawned  in  the 
decades  of  the  twenties  Is  wholly  Inadequate 
to  deal  with  these  present  realities  which 
have  evolved  in  the  past  flfty  years  since 
these  mechanisms  were  established. 

Nothing  lees  than  the  economic  security 
of  the  nation  and  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  public  is  Involved  In  this  Issue.  I 
therefore  both  personally  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  which  I  represent  endorse 
any  legislative  action  which  In  Cong^'ees' 
determination,  will  provide  for  the  svrtft  and 
rational  settlement  of  railroad  disputes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attached  to  my  state- 
ment a  statistical  compilation  which  shows 
the  coal  originated  In  1970  by  all  Class  I 
railroads.  I  am  also  attaching  schedules 
showing  the  railroads  which  serve  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines  along  with  the  states  In 
which  they  operate. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appeal 
before  you  today. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  HANDLED  BY  CLASS  I  RAILROADS  AND  REVENUE  RECEIVED  DURING  1970 

(Net  tonsj 


Railroad 


Originated  and 

terminated 

Delivered  to 

Total 

Total 

Revenue 

on  line 

connections 

originated 

carried' 

received 

EASTERN  DISTRICT 


Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown 

(Incl.  Poc.  Reg.) 

Ann  Arl)or 

Baltimore  &  Oti  10 

11,165,934 

24, 860, 554 

36, 026, 488 

Bangor  &  Aroostook 

25 

25 

Bessemer  4  Lake  Erie 

116,883 

4, 347, 687 

Boston  &  Maine 

Canadian  Pacific  (lines  in  Maine) _     _      _                                     ...                                            ......     ...  

Central  Railroad  o>  New  Jersey 

7,116 

61 

7.177 

Central  Vermont 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

25,336,723 

33,  925.  442 
434,899 
390,441 

59.  262. 165 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 

2,127,689 

2.562,588 

Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland 

Delaware  4  Hudson 

2,554,368 

2. 944,  809 

Detroit  4  Toledo  Shore  Line 

Detroit,  Toledo  4  I  ronton. 
Elgin,  Joliet  4  Eastern. 

Ene-Lsckawanna 

Grade  Trunk  Western.. 

Illinois  Terminal 

Lehigh  Valley 

Long  Island 

Maine  Central 

Missouri-Mlinois 

Monon 

Monongahela. 


1,002 
1,267 


112 


360 

195 

319,888 

77 

66.  492 

3.268 


360 

195 

320.890 

1,344 

66,492 

3,380 


1,41S,2S6 

135, 474 


Norfolk  4  Western 

Penn  Central 

Penna-Reading  Seashore  Lines 

Pittsburgh  4  Lake  Erie 

Reading      

Ridimond,  Fredericksburg  4  Potomae. 
Western  Maryland 


48, 658.  955 
29. 875.  757 


2.217,886 
443 

48 

1.866.775 


519.719 

128.599 

6,755,422 

30,721,486 

15.893.517 

116 

888, 785 

67' 

4, 880.  422 


Total,  Eastern  District. 


125,551.713 


124.530.614 


1,934,975 

264,073 

6. 755, 422 

79.  380,  441 

45,  769,  274 

116 

3,106,671 

443 

115 

6,  727, 197 

250. 082. 327 


208,  108 

2,  343, 098 
48,  084,  331 

11,510 

10,558,311 

1,372,750 

2,216 

3,  736,  601 
127,  320 

73,  299,  008 
2, 968,  578 

4,  309. 967 
1,461,300 
1,751,531 
2,  538,  750 
9,  743,  563 

5,  359, 608 
1,550,562 
1.800,745 
1  932,  567 

125.041 

59.648 

2.325.418 

1.341,393 

6,756.566 

90,  308. 628 

93.  263,  031 

1,188,660 

7.327,617 

14,787,542 

586,144 

15,539,962 

406.  770,  074 


1180,510 

1,  425,  608 
109,715,633 

27,013 
17,059,344 

2,  166, 073 

2,743 
2.  530, 886 

195, 635 
214,040,554 
5, 087, 255 
4,260,351 
2,  744, 894 
1,181,828 
2,251,179 
8,612,241 
10,627,186 
1,833,487 

624, 565 
2,410.077 

215,297 

107,553 

1,  546,  802 

2.  502, 727 
4,861,370 

293,  524,  589 

222, 546, 656 

1,428,918 

9.  163, 697 

20,  297, 274 

799,718 

18,110,670 

962,091,313 
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Railroid 


Originated  and 

terminated 

on  line 


Delivered  to 
connections 


Total 
originated 


Total 
carried' 


Revenue 
received 


SOUTHERN  DISTRICT 


Alabama  Great  Southern 

Central  ol  Georgia 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  4  Texas  Pac. 

Clinchheld 

Florida  East  Coast.   

Georgia. 


284.619 

108 

128.411 

2,738.162 


Geoigia  Southern  4  Florida. 

Gulf.  Mobile  4  Ohio  .  

Illinois  Central 

Louisville  4  Nashville 

Norfolk  Southern  

Savannah  4  Atlanta 

Seaboard  Coast  Line 

Southern 


3,079,676 

15.496.281 

19.165,750 

77 

131 

3,531 

9,735.325 


4,475 

141 

367,  043 

4,  224, 666 

69 

40 

2,766 

2,832,398 

10,112,094 

28. 980, 523 


144 
3,  232, 797 


289,  094 

249 

495.  454 

6.  962.  828 

69 

40 

2,766 

5.912,074 

25.  608,  375 

48. 146. 273 

77 

131 

3,675 

12,968,112 


Total,  Southern  District. 


50, 632, 071 


49.757,156 


100,389.227 


1.770.934 

3,765,911 

2,685  968 

14.937  435 

69 

1,779.774 

96,754 

6,257,123 

26.  503,  354 

50,076.293 

556.384 

119.326 

17,823,957 

28,816,431 

155.189,723 


J2,  533.  706 

4  557,941 

2,  890. 377 

20.167,398 

445 

2.  795. 656 

118,428 

7, 633, 678 

47,503,742 

96.635.061 

1,054,514 

162,093 

26,  805.  551 

50.978.415 


263, 837, 005 


WESTERN  DISTRICT 

Atchison,  Topeka  4  Santa  Fe 

Burlington  Northern 

Chicago  4  North  Western 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  SL  Paul  4  Pac 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  4  Pacific '. 

Colorado  4  Southern 

Denver  4  Rio  Grande  Western.. 

Duluth,  Missabe  4  Iron  Range 

Duluth,  Winnipeg  4  Pacific 

Fort  Worth  4  Denver 

Green  Bay  4  Western 

Kansas  City  Southern 

Lake  Superior  4  Ishpeming. 

Missouri- Kansas-Texas 

Missouri  Pacific. 

Northwestern  Pacific 

SL  Louis-San  Francisco 

St.  Louis  Southwestern.. 

Soo  Line         - 

Southern  Pacific    

Texas  4  Pacific  (Incl.  Kans.,  Okla.  4  GuH) 

Toledo,  Peoria  4  Western 

Union  Pacific       .   

Western  Pacific    


1, 

14, 
2, 
3, 


253,664 
455, 952 
217, 022 
138,626 
742,  700 


233, 706 

4,  278,  399 

126,  831 

571,663 

1,079,064 


1,487,370 
18,  734,  351 
2,  343, 853 
3,710,289 
1,821,764 


,  536,  852 
626, 774 


2,802,119 

78,888 

3,802 


7,338,971 

705,662 

3.802 


217,065 


195,398 


412,  463 


819, 428 
,  860.  506 


8*4, 174 
891, 122 


1.663.602 
3,751.628 


680, 229 

873 

125.  743 

1.407 

486 

634, 707 

,394,968 


2,047,291 

510 

303, 494 

739 

191,562 

1,117 

1,001.731 


2, 727,  520 

1,383 

429.237 

2.146 

192.048 

635.824 

2.396.699 


4,  455, 772 

21,258,071 

8. 112,  572 

6,164,302 

2, 629, 270 

361,307 

8, 698, 423 

948,581 

74,239 

11.813 

171,291 

887,543 

601, 453 

1,  705.  562 
4. 654.  042 

248 

2.  778. 879 

2.207 
959. 122 
274,432 
262. 889 
1.560,091 
6.015,767 
186,658 


9.  303,  018 

42.086.472 

16  903,990 

10,403,930 

4, 155,  865 

456,674 

13, 182,  468 

951.  296 

148,411 

28,684 

176.915 

2,119.845 

510,  749 

1,943,662 

6.038,710 

680 

3. 902.  572 

18,993 

1.692,264 

965,215 

346.461 

933. 269 

19.  322. 835 

429.157 


Total,  Western  District. 
Total,  United  States.... 


33.707.002 


14.651,610 


48,358,612 


72, 774,  534 


136,  022. 135 


209,  890, 786 


188,939,380 


398. 830, 166 


634,734,331 


1,361,950,453 


1  Includes  duplications. 

RAn^BOADS  Sebving  BrruMiNOus  Coal  Minks 
IN  ■rHE  United  States 

Algers,  Wlnslow  &  Western:  Indiana. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe:  Colorado, 
Illinois,  New  Mexico. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio:  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia. 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie:  Pennsylvania. 

Bevier  &  Southern:  Missouri. 

Burlington  Northern:  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  North  Dakota,  Washington, 
Wyoming, 

Cambria  &  Indiana:  Pennsylvania. 

Carbon  County:  Utah. 

Carolina,  Cllnchfleld  &  Ohio:  Kentucky, 
Virginia. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio:  Kentucky,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia. 
Cheswlck  &  Harmar:  Pennsylvania. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois:  Illinois,  In- 
diana. 

Chicago  &  niinols  Midland:  niinols. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific: 
Indiana,  Montana,  North  Dakota. 

Chicago  &  North  Western:  Illinois,  Iowa. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  St,  Pacific:  minols, 
Iowa. 

Colorado   &   Southern:    Colorado. 

Colorado  &  Wyoming:  Colorado. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western:  Colorado, 
Utah. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton :  Ohio. 

Erie  Lackwanna:  Ohio. 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio:  niinols. 

Illinois   Central:    Illinois.  Kentucky. 

nunols  Terminal :  IlllnoU. 

Interstate:  Virginia. 

Kanawha  Central:  West  Virginia. 

Kansas  City  Southern:  Oklahoma. 

Kentucky  &  Tennessee:  Kentucky. 

Lake  Erie,  Franklin  &  Clarion:  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Louisville  &  Nashville:  Alabama,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia. 


Mary  Lee:  Alabama. 

Mlssouri-nilnols:  Illinois. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas:  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma. 

Missouri  I>aclfic:  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma. 

Monon:  Indiana. 

Monongahela:  West  Virginia. 

Montour:  Pennsylvania. 

Norfolk  &  Western:  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Penn  Central:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia. 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie:  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburg  &  Shawmut:  Pennsylvania. 

St.  Louls-San  Francisco:  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Kansas,  Oklahoma. 

Soo  Line:  North  Dakota. 

Southern:  Alabama,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia. 

Tennessee:  Tennessee. 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western:  Illinois. 

Union  Pacific:  Colorado,  Wyoming. 

Unity:  Pennsylvania. 

Utah:  Utah. 

Western  Maryland:  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia. 

Woodward  Iron  Co.:  Alabama. 

Youngstown  &  Southern:  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Railroads  Serving  BrrtTiiiNous  Coal  Mines 

in  the  United  States 

state,  baileoad,  and  coal  districf 

Alabama:  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Mary  Lee, 
St.  Louls-San  Francisco,  Southern,  Woodward 
Iron  Co.:  13, 18. 

Arkansas:  Missouri  Pacific,  St.  Louls-Scm 
Francisco;  14. 

Colorado:  Atchlnson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
Colorado  &  Southern,  Colorado  &  Wyoming, 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western,  Union  Pacific; 
16,  17. 


Illinois:  Atchlnson.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Burlington  Northern,  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois,  Chicago  &  Illinois 
Midland,  Chicago  ft  North  Western,  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio, 
Illinois  Central,  Illinois  Terminal,  Missouri 
Illinois,  Missouri  Pacific,  Norfolk  &  Western, 
Penn  Central,  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western;  10. 

Indiana:  Algers,  Wlnslow  &  Western,  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  Monon,  Penn  Central, 
Southern;    11. 

Iowa:  Burlington  Northern,  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 
cific. Norfolk  &  Western;  12, 

Kansas:  Mlssourl-Kansas-Texas,  St.  Louls- 
San  Francisco;  15. 

Kentucky.  Csu-oUna,  Cllnchfleld  &  Ohio, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Illinois  Central,  Ken- 
tucky &  Tennessee,  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
Norfolk  &  Western,  Southern;  8,  9. 

Maryland:  Western  Maryland;  1. 

Missouri:  Bevler  &  Southern,  Biirllngton 
Northern,  Missouri-Kansas-Texas.  Missouri 
Pacific,  Norfolk  &  Western;  16. 

Montcma  (bit.  &  lignite) :  Burlington 
Northern,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific;  22. 

New  Mexico:  Atchlnson,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Pe;  17.  18. 

North  Dakota  (lignite) :  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  Burlington  Northern, 
Soo  Line;  21. 

Ohio:  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  Erie  Lack- 
wanna, Norfolk  &  Western,  Penn  Central, 
Youngstown  &  Southern;  4. 

Oklahoma:  Kiiimas  City  Southern,  Mls- 
souri-Kansas-Texas,  Missouri  Pacific,  St. 
Louls-San  Francisco;  14,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Bessemer 
St  Lake  Erie,  Cambria  St  Indiana,  Cheswlck  & 
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Hannar,  Lake  ESrte,  Franklin  &  Clarton,  Mon- 
tour, Penn  Central,  Plttsbiirgh  &  Lake  Erie, 
Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut,  Unity,  Western  Mary- 
land, Youngstown  &  Southern;   1,  2. 

Tennessee:   Louisville  &  Nashville,  South- 
ern Tennessee;  8.  13. 


Utah:  Carbon  County.  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western,  Utah;  20. 

Virginia:  Carolina,  CUnchfleld  &  Ohio,  In- 
terstate, Louisville  &  Nashville,  Norfolk  & 
Western,  Southern;  7,  8. 

Washington:  Burlington  Northern;  23. 

RAILROAD  STRIKE  SITUATION 
(Asot  July  28. 19711 


West  Virginia:  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Chesa- 
Ijeake  &  Ohio,  Kanawha  Central,  Mononga- 
hela,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Penn  Central.  West- 
ern Maryland;  1,  3.  6.  7,  8. 

Wyoming:  Burlington  Northern,  Union 
Paclflc;    19. 


Railroad 


Date 


Bit  coal  originated 
1970  (net  tons) 


Total  carried  ■ 
1970  (net  tons) 


Southern. July    16 

Union  Pacific 

Norfolk  4  Western July  24 

Southern  Pacific 

Long  Island July   26 

Atehison.  Topeak  &  Santa  Fe July  30 

Duluth,  Missabe  4  Iron  Range. 

Elgin.  Joliet  4  Eastern 

Bessemer  4  Lake  Erie 

Houston  Belt  4  Terminal 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  4  Pac Aug.    6 


12.968,122  28.816.431 

2.396,699  6.015.767 

79,380,441  90.308.628 

'///''.VV. 125,041 

1.487.370  4,455.772 

705. 662  948, 581 

195  9.  743,  563 

4,947.687  10.558,311 

'1.821,764  " 2,629,270 


Railroad 


Date 


Bit  coal  originated 
1970  (net  tons) 


Total  carried  i 
1970  (net  tons) 


Chicago,  Milwaukee.  SL  P.  4  Pac 3,710,289 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas..            1,663,602 

Baltimore  4  Ohio 36,  026  488 

Chesapeake  4  Ohio 59.262. 165 

Erie-Lackawanna  , Aug.  11  320.890 

SL  Louis-San  Francisco 2.  727,  520 

Louisville  4  Nashville 48.146.273 

Total  18  roads 255,565,167 

64.1  percent  ot 

Total  all  class  I  RRs 398,830.166 


6. 164, 302 

1.  705.  562 

48.084,331 

73. 299,  008 

5.  359, 608 

2,778.879 

50,  076  293 

341.069,347 

53.7  percentof 

634, 734, 331 


'Includes  duplications. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Prelinghuysen  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  September  23 
through  October  12,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermlssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pish),  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  McCloskey,  today,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Keith,  on  September  23,  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  Kemp,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay  ),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Btjrke  of  Massachusetts,  today,  for 
10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Messrs.  CoNTE  and  Boland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sprincer)  to  extend  their 
remarks  prior  to  passage  of  HR.  7072, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FiSH)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Burkz  of  Florida  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Springer  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Archer  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  BROoicnKLo. 

Mr.  ScHiDTZ  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Vbysbt. 

Mr.  Pettis. 


Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Bray. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  DiGGs. 

Mr.   DiNCELL. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Byron  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6S31.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  and 

HJl.  7048.  An  act  to  amend  the  Oommunl- 
catlon  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  ectabllah 


a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  to  recommend 
uniform  procedures  for  determining  what 
part  of  the  property  and  expenses  of  com- 
munication conunon  carriers  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  used  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munication toll  service,  and  what  part  of 
such  property  and  expenses  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  used  in  Intrastate  and  exchange  serv- 
ice; and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arvel  GUnz;  and 

S.  504  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Bor- 
brldge,  Jr. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  2  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  September  23,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1156.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
0£Qce  of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  "Management  of  lands  and 
resources,"  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  tat 
fiscal  year  1972,  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  a  need  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation,  punuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1157.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  the  statistical 
supplement  to  the  stockpile  report  for  the 
6  months  ended  June  30,  1971,  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Crltloal  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servloet. 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  L«bor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  progreaa  and 
present  status  of  negotiations  between  moet 
of  the  Nation's  railroads  and  the  Brother- 
hood   of   RaUway   Signalmen,   pursuant   to 
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Public    Law    92-17;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1159.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  21,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  Fleschmans  Bayou,  Ark.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
May  8,  1964.  No  authorization  by  Congress 
Is  recommended  as  the  Improvements  desired 
by  local  interests  have  been  provided  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  under  Public  Law 
566;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1160.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army 
dated  July  23,  1971,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  Double  Bayou,  Tex.,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
March  2.  1945.  No  authorization  by  Congress 
Is  recommended  as  the  desired  Improvements 
have  been  approved  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers for  accomplishment  under  Section 
107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1161.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  requesting  that  approval  of 
various  public  buildings  projects  covered  in 
his  annual  report  for  1970  be  rescinded;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELiL£R:  Committee  on  the  JudlciaiT- 
H.R.  10645.  A  bill  to  require  the  eetablish- 
ment,  on  the  basis  of  the  19th  and  sub- 
sequent decennial  censuses,  of  congressional 
districts  composed  of  contiguous  and  com- 
pact territory  for  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-486).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  646.  An  act  to  amend  title  17 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  limited  copyright  in  sound  re- 
cordings for  the  purfKJse  of  protecting 
against  unauthorized  duplication  and  piracy 
of  sound  recording,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-487).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  (Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  10422.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  limit  the  separation 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-496) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  RYAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Han  Choon 
Hee;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-488). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3082.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ron- 
nie B.  (Mallt)  Morris  and  Henry  B.  (Mallt) 
Morris;  with  amendments  (Report  No.  92- 
489 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Mr.  MAYNE.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Tzlmlnadls;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-490).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HOGAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5579.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marina  Munoz  de  Wyss  (nee  Lopez) ;  with 
an  amendment  (Report  No.  92-491).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eddie  Troy 
Jaynes,  Jr.,  and  Rosa  Elena  Jaynes  (Rept. 
No.  92-492).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  617.  An  £.ct  for  the  relief  of  Siu-Kei-Fong 
(Rept.  No.  92-493).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Park  Jung 
Ok  ^Rept.  No.  92-494) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonarda 
Buenaventura  Ocarlza  and  her  daughter, 
LucUa  B.  Ocarlza  (Rept.  No.  92-495).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEMP   (for  himself,  Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK,  Mr.  DxawiNSKi,  Mt.  Dono- 
HUE,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
GoDE,  Mr.  Halpesn,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
KtNG,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  PiRNix,  and  Mr.  Rjxgle)  : 
H.R.  10800.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  disposi- 
tion of  wastes  by  subsurface  injection;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY : 
H.R.  10801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  Insured  emergency  loans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG : 
H.R.   10802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  students  at  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  where  they  are  in  attendance;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  10803.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammals 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
US,.  10804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968   (Public 
Law  90-542)  to  designate  the  Uttle  Missouri 
River  for  pKJtentlal  addition  to  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BERGLAND: 
H.R.   10805.  A  bill  to  declare  Leech  Lake, 
Cass  Lake,  and  Wlnnlblgoehlsh  Lake  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota  to  be  nonnavlgable  waters 
for  certain  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS; 
H.R.   10806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  taxes  for  expenses  Incurred  by  an  In- 
dividual In  making  repairs  and  Improvements 
to  his  residence,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOMTIELD: 
H.R.  10807.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  older  worker  community  serv- 
ice  program;    to  the  Committee  on   Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOSS    (for  himself,  Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT.  and  Mr.  Cahnet)  : 
H.R.  10808.  A  bill  to  require  no-fault  motor 
vehicle  Insurance  as  a  condition   precedent 
to  using  the  public  streets,  roads,  and  high- 
ways In  order  to  promote  and  regulate  inter- 


state commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.    10809.   A   bill    to   authorize   a   treat- 
ment  and   rehabilitation  program   for   drug 
dependent  members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10810.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  to  con- 
centrate the  resources  of  the  Nation  in  a  cru- 
sade against  drug  abuse;  to  the  CJommlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  10811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Rail  Services  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  acquire  any 
railroad  which  defaxolts  on  a  certificate 
guaranteed  xinder  that  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.R.  10812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  certain 
service  of  females  sworn  In  as  members  of 
telephone  operating  units.  Signal  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  10813.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Penal  Reform;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJi.  10814.  A  bill  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals, to  establish  a  Marine   Mammal  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  10816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
planting  date  and  to  allow  relief  for  those 
citrus  and  almond  growers  having  a  binding 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  10816.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
In  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  10817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  annual  registration  and  Inspection  of 
food  manufacturers  and  processors;  to  the 
Conamlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Madden, 

Mr.    KLvTSUNAGA,    Mr.    O'NEnx,    and 

Mr.  SiSK )  : 

H.R.   10818.   A  bin   to  promote  the  public 

welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  10819.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dUi- 
sion  of  assets  between  the  Twenty-Nine 
Palms  Band  and  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mis- 
sion Indians,  California,  Including  certain 
funds  In  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  10820.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
svimmer  youth  sports  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   REES    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

CORMAN) : 

H.R.  10821.  A  bUl  to  authorize  gr&nta  to 
States  and  political  subdivisions  to  assist 
them  in  modernizing  the  management,  or- 
ganization, systems  and  methods,  and  op- 
erations of  their  tax  administrative  agen- 
cy (les)  by  providing  training,  managerial  de- 
velopment, and  research  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  10822.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Rules. 
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By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.    10823.   A  bill   to   amend   the   TarlS 
Scbedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  Iron  ore;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.R.  10824.  A  bill  to  amend  part  C  of  tlUe 
n  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  SISK: 
HJR.   10826.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled  "An   act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce    against     unlawful     restraints     and 
monopolies."  approved  July  2.  1890;  to  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  10826.   A   bill   to  extend   commissary 
and  exchange  privileges  to  certain  disabled 
veterans  and  the  widows  of  certain  deceased 
veterans;     to    the     Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEPIELD : 
H.R.  10827.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger 
of    two    or    more    professional     basketball 
leagues,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VETSEY : 
H.R.  10628.  A  bill  to  designate  the  fourth 


Friday  In  September  of  every  year  as  Ameri- 
can Indian  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 

ByMr.  PICKLE: 

H.J.  Res.  883.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  beginning  June  18,  1972,  and  end- 
ing June  24,  1972,  as  "National  Engineering 
Technicians  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.J.  Res.  884.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  expenses  of  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  STEED : 

H.  Res.  610.  Rescdutlon  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  620, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
HH.  10829.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Schafer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJl.  10830.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edwardo 
Catu  Suarez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  10831.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  8. 
Perry,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
ns..  10832.  A  blU  to  provide  that  a  (sold 
medal  be  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Louis  Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

136.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  relative  to  military  prepared- 
ness, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellinder)  . 


committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
The  PRESIDEJNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  A.  A.  Banks,  Jr.,  D.D., 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
oCfered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  maker  of  men  and  na- 
tions, creator  and  sustalner  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  thank  Thee  for  blessings  which 
providence  has  bestowed  upon  us,  which 
history  has  revealed,  and  which  we  pres- 
ently enjoy. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  fertility  of  our 
soil,  for  the  productivity  of  our  industry, 
for  our  Oovemment,  for  our  freedom,  for 
our  security,  and  our  hope. 

We  come  now  especially  to  pray  for 
those  who  make  the  laws  for  free  peo- 
ple, for  those  who  execute  and  Judge  the 
law,  that  they  may  have  the  mind  and 
spirit,  the  love  and  the  will  of  God  in 
them,  to  the  end  that  the  law  may  be  of 
common  benefit  to  all — that  every  citi- 
zen may  have  the  protection  and  the  as- 
sistance necessary  to  develop  his  full  po- 
tentiality for  the  benefit  of  all. 

May  we,  in  our  togetherness,  be  an 
example  and  an  inspiration  for  others. 

May  the  toords  of  our  Tnouths  and  the 
meditations  of  our  hearts  be  acceptable 
in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our  strength  and 
our  Redeemer. 

In  Jesus'  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


H.R.  2118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amos  E 
Norby; 

H.R.  2408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  A. 
Oerbert;  and 

H.R.  7829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
H.  Clarkson. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of 
William  D.  Eberle,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Tuesday,  September  21,  1971,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arvel  GUnz;   and 

S.  504.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Bor- 
brldge.  Jr. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amos  E. 
Norby; 

H.R.  2408.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  A. 
Oerbert;  and 

H.R.  7829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
H.  Clarkson. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 


HOUSE    BILLS    REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 


DR.  A.  A.  BANKS.  JR.,  GUEST 
CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was. 
Indeed,  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for 
this  Senator  to  be  in  the  Chamber  while 
the  convening  prayer  was  being  offered 
by  the  Reverend  A.  A.  Banks,  Jr.,  a  most 
distinguished  clergyman  from  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Banks  is  ptistor  of  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Detroit. 

Next  year,  his  congregation  will  ob- 
serve a  silver  anniversary — because  he 
will  then  have  completed  25  years  of  serv- 
ice as  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  Dr.  Banks  a 
distinguished  and  very  respected  pastor 
of  his  own  church,  but  in  addition  he 
has  earned  and  he  enjoys  a  reputation  as 
one  of  Michigan's  most  outstanding  citi- 
zens. He  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  leader 
whose  wise  coimsel  has  been  sought  by, 
and  has  always  been  available  to  mayors, 
Congressmen,  Senators,  and  Governors 
in  our  State — as  well  as  many  others 
beyond  the  membership  ranks  of  his 
church. 

He  serves  now  as  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commission.  In- 
deed, he  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  that  commission  when  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1964. 

He  and  his  wonderful  wife,  Victoria, 
are  the  proud  parents  of  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  Their  son,  Allan,  is  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  and  their  daughter,  Tita 
Victoria,  is  a  student  at  Wellesley  College. 

Dr.  Banks  was  ordained  in  1942.  after 
receiving  his  bachelor  of  divinity  degree 
from  the  School  of  Religion  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  a  master's  degree  from  the 
Graduate  School  of  Religion  at  Howard. 
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He  also  has  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Bishop  College  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  in  Detroit,  he  served  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  at  the  Shiloh  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  such  men  as 
Dr.  Banks  that  America  finds  her  true 
strength. 

I  am  very  proud  to  know  him.  I  am 
also  very  proud  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  my 
State. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  each  Senator  l>elng  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

Is  there  any  morning  business? 


KEN  BfT.TKU 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  great  and  enduring 
strengths  of  our  Republic  Ls  the  con- 
tribution of  individual  Americans  who 
consider  that  the  highest  calling  a  man 
can  have  is  a  life  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try. To  call  these  men  faithful  public 
servants  is  to  imderestimate  the  scope  of 
their  contribution,  for  without  them  our 
country  would  be  much  the  lesser. 

One  such  man  is  Kenneth  E.  BeLleu. 
A  man  who  is  personally  known  by  aU  of 
our  colleagues,  a  man  who  enjoys  the 
greatest  respect  in  this  Chamber,  and  a 
man  to  whom  many  of  us  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  He  is  leaving  his  position  as 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  assuming  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

On  this  occasion  of  his  leaving  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  this  man  by  review- 
ing his  30  ypars  of  service  to  his  country. 

Ken  BeLieu  began  his  career  of  service 
in  1940  when  he  volunteered  for  active 
duty  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  infantry. 
For  those  of  us  who  remember  that  war, 
and  particularly  the  speculations  about 
the  average  lifespan  of  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  infantry,  it  cannot  have  been 
an  easy  choice.  And  yet  it  was  tsrpical  of 
Ken  that  he  always  headed  for  the 
toughest  challenge. 

By  1945,  Ken  had  seen  action  in  the 
Normandy  landing  and  campaigned  In 
France,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Ger- 
many, and  Czechoslovakia.  He  wm 
awarded  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart, 
and  Croix  de  Guerre. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Ken  BeLieu 
served  in  the  War  Department  and  on 
the  Army  General  Staff.  He  was  called 
to  the  front  again  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  it  was  during  this  war  that 
Ken  lost  his  left  leg  In  combat.  Upon  his 
discharge  from  the  hospital.  Ken  served 
as  executive  oCBcer  to  two  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  before  retiring  as  a  colonel  in 
1955. 

During  the  next  5  years,  from  1955  to 
1960,  Ken  was  a  professional  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  first  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
staff  director  of  the  Preparedness  In- 


vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

In  1961,  Ken  BeLieu  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Instal- 
lations and  Logistics.  In  1965  he  was  ap- 
pointed Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
For  his  outstanding  work,  Ken  was 
awarded  the  Navy's  Distinguished  Pub- 
lic Service  Award. 

On  the  first  official  day  of  the  new 
Nixon  administration,  January  21,  1969, 
Ken  BeLieu  became  a  Deputy  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. His  principal  responsibility  was 
working  with  the  US.  Senate.  It  was  a 
wise  choice  because  he  quickly  won  and 
retained  the  respect  of  all  our  colleagues. 
I  think  the  reason  for  this  can  be  put  in 
one  word:  Integrity.  Ken  BeLleu's  word 
was  always  good;  a  promise  made  was  a 
promise  kept.  He  always  met  the  tough 
issues  head  on,  and,  above  all,  he  never 
flagged  In  his  loyalty  to  one  man — the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Those  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  who  differed  with 
Ken  BeLieu  on  one  issue  or  another  al- 
ways respected  his  position,  as  he  did 
ours.  Mutual  respect  is  the  hard  currency 
of  the  Senate.  Ken  BeLieu  gained  our 
confidence  and  he  never  lost  it. 

Now  this  man  is  accepting  what  will 
probably  be  the  toughest  challenge  of  his 
career.  He  is  rejoining  the  Army  in  a 
command  position  during  the  Army's 
time  of  crisis.  The  foundations  of  that 
institution  are  being  rocked  as  they 
rarely  have  been  before.  Whether  the 
Army  emerges  from  this  trial  a  better  In- 
stitution will  depend  in  large  measure  on 
Ken  BeLieu.  The  President  has  again 
made  a  wise  choice  in  assigning  Ken  to 
this  Job;  for  he  personifies  the  one  qual- 
ity that  is  the  highest  calling  in  the 
military — devotion  to  his  country. 

We  will  miss  Ken  BeLieu  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  know  the  President  will  miss 
him.  And  yet,  I  know  how  Ken  feels.  The 
Army  has  been  his  whole  life;  and  now 
Ken  BeLieu  is  going  home.  I  wish  him 
well. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
same  very  high  respect  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  for  Ken 
BeLieu. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  at  his  swearing  in 
this  morning. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  per- 
suasiveness. He  is  of  the  calm  and  gentle 
persuasion  type,  a  man  who  has  served 
gallantly  in  two  wars,  lost  a  leg  in  com- 
bat, and  has  served  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  am  delighted  that  his  many  merits 
and  qusJities  have  been  recognized  by 
this  new  appointment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  very  distinguished 
minority  leader. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1972  —  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business 


on  today,  the  pending  questicm,  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGie),  be  tempo- 
rarily set  aside  and  that  at  the  close  of 
business  today,  at  the  time  of  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  Eigain  be  made  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
any  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  came  into  the 
Chamber  a  little  late.  I  understand  that 
an  agreement  has  been  now  reached  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd)  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Mr.  President,  by  way  of 
explanation,  on  yesterday  several  recesses 
were  had  in  an  effort  to  find  a  Senator 
who  would  be  willing  to  call  up  an 
amendment  today  prior  to  1  o'clock. 

It  was  finally  agreed  upon  between 
staff  members  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOxx)  and  the  other  Sen- 
ators present  on  the  fioor  at  the  time 
that  his  amendment  No.  423  would  be 
the  pending  question  when  the  Senate 
adjourned  last  night  and  would  be  the 
first  amendment  to  be  considered  when 
the  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business  today.  However,  follow- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  Isist 
night,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGeb)  contacted  me  to  say  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  call  up  his 
amendment  today. 

That  Is  the  reason  for  vacating  this 
unanimous-consent  request. 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frmn  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd),  said  it  was  agreed  upon  by  him 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  that  the  McGee  amendment 
could  be  made  the  pending  business  at 
the  close  of  business  today. 

Also,  in  the  meantime,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
has  agreed  to  bring  up  his  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  B-1  this  morning  at 
about  11:15  or  11:30  and,  presumtOily, 
that  matter  can  be  disposed  of  fairly 
early.  Alter  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment,  and  hopefully  at  about  1 
o'clock,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  will  call  up  his  amendment  No. 
426. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  work  In  arranging  these 
matters.  I  also  thank  Senators  for  their 
willingness  to  call  up  their  amendments 
for  consideration  and  disposition.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGo)  Is 
adjusting  his  affairs  and  will  be  ready 
in  the  morning.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovsrn)  is  willing  to 
call  up  his  amendment  on  the  B-1. 

This  is  very  fine  cooperation.  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  insisting  on  getting 
amendments  called  up,  and  if  we  have  to, 
we  should  always  reserve  the  right  to  call 
up  amendments,  if  necessary,  to  keep 
consideration  of  the  bill  moving  forward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senate  that  cltulfica- 
tlon  is  needed.  Under  the  existing 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  after  the 
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McGee  amendment  Is  voted  on,  the  Nel- 
son smiendment  is  to  follow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Chair  Is  correct.  I.  therefore, 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement  be  va- 
cated and  that  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOxx), 
which  was  to  have  been  the  pending 
business  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  today,  be  made  the  pending 
Question  at  the  time  of  the  suijom-nment 
of  the  Senate  today,  and  that  In  the 
meantime  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovkrn) 
be  offered,  considered,  and  disposed  uf, 
following  which  the  amendment  No.  426 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelsok)  ,  on  which  a  2-hour  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  has  been  reached,  be 
then  considered  and  disposed  of. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  modest  sugges- 
tion, although  I  do  not  suppose  that  it 
will  go  anywhere, 

I  do  suggest,  if  possible,  that  we  might 
discuss  the  possibility  of  the  various 
presidential  candidates  getting  together 
and  submitting  their  amendments  to  the 
bill  en  bloc,  and  then  we  might  make 
progress. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 


ADDITIONAL  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
there  now  be  an  additional  period  of 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ATTICA 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
share,  I  am  sure,  the  same  sense  of 
tragedy  caused  by  the  insurrection  at 
Attica  Prison  which  occurred  2  weeks 
ago  in  New  York.  I  i>articularly  feel  a 
profound  sorrow  for  the  families  and 
friends  of  those  prison  guards  who  were 
slain  during  the  period  of  time  that  the 
authorities  were  attempting  to  regain 
control  of  the  Institution.  Certainly,  no 
expression  of  grief  will  ever  be  able  to 
compensate  and  comfort  their  loved  ones 
in  this  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

I  have  observed  that  in  the  interim  be- 
tween the  date  when  authority  and  con- 
trol were  reestablished  and  now,  con- 
troversy has  flourished  and  accusations 
have  been  made  over  the  judgment  exer- 
cised by  the  responsible  o£9cials  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  this  matter. 

Many  of  those  who  were  in  Attica 
either  as  observers  or  third-party  inter- 


mediaries have  harshly  criticized  both 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  Commissioner 
Oswald  for  falling  to  continue  indefinite- 
ly negotiations  with  representatives  of 
the  inmates.  This  view  is  pure  nonsense. 
I,  for  one,  believe  that  efforts  to  re- 
establish authority  over  the  institution 
should  have  been  instigated  Immediately 
on  Thursday,  September  9,  the  day  the 
violence  and  anarchy  commenced.  In  the 
alternative  an  ultimatum  should  have 
been  issued  to  release  the  hostages  prior 
to  any  negotiations. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman  in  his  article  entitled  "Pris- 
ons, Prison  Reform— Death"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  15  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  first  rule  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  penal  institution  is  that 
you  never  negotiate  with  inmates  hold- 
ing hostages.  The  reason  for  this  rule, 
as  Mr.  von  Hoffman  points  out.  is  ele- 
mental. Wher.  prison  guards  work  among 
hostages  they  must  be  unarmed  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  an  inmate 
disarming  them  The  guard's  sole  pro- 
tection is  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner 
that  disarming  the  guard  and  taking  him 
hostage  will  do  the  prisoner  no  good. 

Second,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  composition  of  our  prison  popu- 
lation is  changing.  With  the  current  »eni- 
ency  in  our  courts  those  who  are  in  our 
prisons  are  in  for  serious,  even  heinous 
crimes.  No  longer  is  the  petty  criminal — 
the  old  time  con — a  significant  and  inci- 
dentally, a  stabilizing  segment  of  our 
prisons.  Added  to  this  changing  com- 
position is  the  increasing  militancy  of 
the  inmates  of  our  prisons. 

Former  Gov.  Winthrop  Rockefeller 
was  quoted  in  a  recent  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoners 
of  today  are  less  inclined  to  weigh  the 
potential  risks  prior  to  taking  Impetuous 
actions.  I  agree  with  this  view.  They  are 
less  rational  and  more  militant  and 
aggressive.  Consequently,  they  are  less 
likely  to  accede  to  any  reasonable  pro- 
posals thai  prison  officials  might  make 
during  the  course  of  negotiations  and 
more  likely  to  adhere  to  a  set  of  im- 
realistic  demands.  A  case  in  point  being 
the  situation  at  Attica,  where  the  in- 
mates issued  an  ultimatum  that  they 
be  granted  complete  amnesty  for  their 
part  in  the  insurrection  and  be  granted 
guaranteed  passage  to  a  "nonlmperlal- 
Istic"  country  Quite  obviously,  neither 
Governor  Rockefeller  nor  Commissioner 
Oswald  was  in  a  position  to  grant  or  even 
entertain  either  demand. 

The  proposition  that  our  prison  popu- 
lation is  growing  ever  more  militant  is 
verified  by  the  fact  that  even  though 
the  pace  of  rehabilitation  efforts  has  in- 
creased dramatically,  we  are  faced  with 
an  even  faster  rate  of  prison  revolts 
which  have  occurred  in  the  last  several 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have 
been  seven  major  prison  riots  in  the  last 
3  years. 

Throughout  the  country;  in  California, 
Mississippi,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
and  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  the  concept 
that  a  prison  should  be  a  place  for  re- 
habilitation and  not  just  for  detention 
enjoys  unparalleled  acceptance.  At  At- 
tica on  the  day  the  revolt  first  occurred, 
six  Inmates  of  this  maximum  security 
prison  were  working  outside  the  confines 
of  the  prison  as  carpenters.  TTiey  en- 
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joyed  the  same  wages  as  other  workers 
on  the  project  and  had  assurances  of 
a  job  when  they  were  released. 

Certainly  we  all  share  the  hope  that 
some  day  there  will  be  no  need  for  places 
like  Attica  and  the  desire  that  until  that 
day  we  our  most  utmost  to  rehabilitate 
those  who  must  p&y  for  their  misdeeds 
by  incarceration. 

Toward  this  end,  earlier,  this  year  Sen- 
ators Brooke,  Eagleton.  Mondale,  and 
myself  Introduced  a  Model  Criminal 
Justice  Reform  Act  which  was  directly 
aimed  at  overhauling  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  We  hope  that  this  measure 
will  someday  be  enacted  into  law  so  that 
this  Nation  can  be  the  world  leader  in  the 
area  of  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  Until  that  day  arrives,  however, 
clearly  our  resolve  in  dealing  with  insur- 
rections like  the  one  at  Attica  must  not 
be  questioned.  It  should  be  firm,  forth- 
right, and  unfilnchingly  strong,  for  it  is 
only  in  this  manner  that  we  can  insure 
the  safety  of  our  correctional  institu- 
tions. 


EXPANDING   U.S.    MILITARY 
PRESENCE   IN   CAMBODLA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recent 
news  accounts  from  Phnom  Penh  and 
Washington  report  the  expanding  pres- 
ence of  our  military  in  Cambodia. 

A  50-man  military  equipment  delivery 
team  headed  by  Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  C. 
Mataxis  is  now  to  be  added  to  our  opera- 
tions headquartered  in  Phnom  Penh.  The 
general  and  his  staff  used  to  work  out  of 
Saigon.  In  addition  to  the  team,  there  are 
25  servicemen  in  the  office  of  American 
military  attache.  Col.  Harry  O.  Amos. 
This  military  buildup  is  one  more  step 
in  the  deepening  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
mire  of  Cambodia  a  la  Vietnam.  An 
American  official  in  Phnom  Penh  is 
quoted   as  saying: 

The  next  thing  they'll  want  is  M.P.'s,  then 
a  PX,  then  a  moviehouse.  and  next  thing 
you  know  there  will  be  a  thousand  men  here. 

There  are  other  items  discussed  in 
stories  related  to  U.S.-Cambodian  rela- 
tions worth  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Murrey  Marder  of  the  Washington 
Post  reported  last  month,  during  the  visit 
here  of  Acting  Prime  Minister  Sirik 
Matak: 

Cambodia  Is  planning  a  winter  offensive 
with  "American  air  cover"  and  South  Viet- 
namese ground  support  against  Vietnamese 
Communist  forces. 

Matak  had  been  "worried"  that  the 
United  States  might  "withdraw  all  troops 
from  South  Vietnam.  One  of  his  asso- 
ciates quickly  interjected,  'in  the  near  fu- 
ture.' "  However,  according  to  Mr.  Mar- 
der, 'after  seeing  President  Nixon  on 
Thursday,  Sirik  Matak  said  through  an 
interpreter,  this  'worry  is  over.' " 

Mr.  Marder  also  reports  that  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird's  "position  is  that  al- 
though the  American  air  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  not  'open-ended,' " 
Laird  would  recommend  under  the  Nixon 
doctrine  providing  U.S.  air  support  for 
local  forces. 

Heavy  input  of  U.S.  military  equip- 
ment, expanding  deployment  of  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  on  the  ground, 
and  msissive  U.S.  air  support  operations 
appear  to  form  the  intended  future  role 
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of  our  military  forces  in  Cambodia.  We 
may  be  winding  down  our  ground  combat 
commitment,  but  we  are  not  ending  in 
toto  U.S.  military  operations  in  Indo- 
china. That  is  wl^  Congress  must  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  of  total  withdraw- 
al— land,  sea,  and  air — from  this  entire 
area.  Otherwise,  we  could  remain  in- 
volved in  hostilities  in  Indochina  indef- 
initely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
newspaper  articles  on  the  expanding 
American  military  presence  in  Cambodia 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  20,  1971] 

MiLiTABY  Gains  Ground  in  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Cambodia 

(By  Craig  R.  Whitney) 

Phnom  Pxnh,  Cambodia,  September  17. — 
United  States  Embassy  officials  who  wanted 
to  keep  the  supporting  American  military 
presence  here  down  to  a  bare  handful  have 
lost  some  ground  that  they  considered  im- 
portant. 

These  Americans,  led  by  Jonathan  F.  ladd, 
the  embassy  political-military  counselor  and 
former  commander  of  United  States  Army 
Special  Forces  In  Vietnam,  have  been  out- 
maneuvered,  and  now,  according  to  diplo- 
matic sources,  have  less  Influence  In  the 
embassy  than  the  60-man  Military  Equip- 
ment Delivery  Team  headed  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Theodore  C.  Mataxis. 

General  Mataxis,  who  used  to  spend  a 
couple  of  days  a  week  in  Pnompenh  and  the 
rest  in  Saigon,  has  now  moved  to  Phompenh 
with  his  staff  and  has  more  than  doubled  the 
size  of  the  Pnomp)enh  contingent  of  the  team. 
When  it  moved  to  Cambodia  in  January  he 
had  16  men.  In  May  it  was  expanded  to  23. 

There  are  also  63  other  men  attached  to 
the  team  but  based  In  South  Vietnam,  where 
most  Cambodian  soldiers  get  their  basic 
training  from  the  South  Vietnamese  and  are 
Issued  equipment — field  radios,  M-18  rifles, 
and  uniforms — by  the  Americans.  The  total 
of  113  men  in  Pnompenh  and  Saigon  has 
been  the  same  since  May. 

Helped  by  ihe  equipment,  the  Cambodian 
Army  has  been  winning  back  some  territory 
lost  to  the  enemy. 

American  military  tidvlsers  were  prohibited 
in  Cambodia  by  Congress  last  year.  According 
to  a  United  States  official  In  Pnompenh,  the 
members  of  military  equipment  delivery  team 
are  not  advisers,  and  are  not  engaged  in 
training  Cambodian  troops.  "They  perform 
a  certain  logistic  advisory  function,  seeing 
that  the  right  equipment  gets  to  the  right 
units  and  is  used  "properly."  the  official  said. 

FACT    SHEirr    ISSUED 

A  Department  of  Defense  fact  sheet  issued 
in  Saigon  today  and  In  Wsishlngton  yesterday 
emphasized  that  the  team  Is  "operating  with 
the  Congresslonally  approved  military  assist- 
ance to  Cambodia"  and  said  that  it  was  delib- 
erately organized  with  a  lower  number  of 
personnel  than  would  eventually  be  needed." 

In  addition  to  the  team's  members  there 
are  25  servicemen  in  the  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  attache.  Col.  Harry  O.  Amos. 

So  far  that  Is  all,  but  one  disgruntled  ad- 
vocate of  a  smaller  American  establishment 
here  said  the  other  day,  "the  next  thing  they 
will  want  Is  M.P.'s,  then  a  PX,  then  a  movie- 
house,  and  next  thing  you  know  there  will  be 
a  thousand  men  here." 

Authoritative  American  sources  here  say 
that  is  not  likely,  but  the  pressure  Is  on 
the  embassy  for  still  more  staff  members.  The 
team,  while  operating  under  the  supervision 
of  Ambassador  Emory  C.  Swank,  comes  under 
the  commander  In  chief  of  the  Pacific  In 
Hawaii. 

The  American  mUltary  aid  program  last 
year  consisted  of  $l80-inmion.  which  Included 


both  the  expenses  of  training  and  equipping 
Cambodian  troops  in  South  Vietnam  and 
delivering  other  equipment  to  Cambodia. 

This  year's  request  by  the  Administration 
is  for  $200-mllllcn,  60  per  cent  of  which  goes 
toward  ammunition. 

"The  guidance  from  Washington  Is  to  help 
them  maintain  a  light  Infantry  force,  mod- 
estly supported  by  artillery  and  air,"  one  aide 
said.  "In  other  words,  not  to  make  them  a 
goddam  conquering  army." 

The  Cambodians  have  been  given  six  hell- 
copters  and  six  T-28  propeller -driven  bomb- 
ers. They  also  get  air  support  from  American 
Jets  based  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  The 
money  for  those  air  strikes  Is  not  accountable 
to  the  military  assistance  program  here. 

According  to  official  sources,  the  team  mem- 
bers make  field  trips  In  unmarked  American 
helicopters  that  come  from  Vietnam  but  only 
to  Inspect  the  military  equipment  and  how 
it  is  used.  Before  each  trip  Ambassador  Swank 
is  Informed,  the  sources  say. 

The  four  officers  on  Colonel  Amoe's  staff 
also  make  field  trips  to  gather  information, 
the  sources  said.  Colonel  Amos  does  not  wear 
a  uniform  in  Phnom  Penh  but  in  his  second 
floor  office  last  week  several  majors  In  combat 
green  uniforms  came  in  to  make  reports. 

"Those  guys  have  to  grit  their  teeth  when 
they  can't  advise,"  one  civilian  observer  said. 
■Now  they've  got  a  flag  officer  here,  next  they 
wiu  want  a  major  general,  then  a  lieutenant 
general,  and  It'll  end  up  being  MACC."  or 
Military  Assistance  Command  Cambodia. 

So  far,  however,  the  Cambodians  have  not 
asked  lor  that,  and  Ambassador  Swank,  an 
advocate  of  the  low  profile  for  the  American 
presence  here,  is  likely  to  hold  the  day— at 
least  lor  now. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  12,  1971) 

Cambodia  Plans  U.S. -Aided  Drive 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

Cambodia  Is  planning  a  winter  offensive 
with  "American  air  cover"  and  South  Viet- 
namese ground  support  against  Vietnamese 
Communist  forces.  Acting  Prime  Minister 
Sisowath  Sirik  Matak  said  here  yesterday. 

The  Cambodian  general  told  a  press  con- 
ference that  he  was  ■worried"  before  he  left 
his  capital  of  Phnom  Penh  that  the  United 
States  might  'withdraw  all  troops  from 
South  Vietnam."  One  of  his  associates  quick- 
ly Interjected,  "in  the  near  future." 

■But  after  seeing  President  Nixon"  on 
Tuesday,  Sirik  Matak  said  through  an  in- 
terpreter, this  "worry  Is  over." 

Slrlk  Matak  said  that  Cambodia  Is  now 
discussing  plans  with  the  United  States  for 
the  Intended  "dry  season"  offensive  whose 
objective  will  be  to  recapture  four  provinces 
In  the  north  and  northeast  now  controlled 
by  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  forces. 

This  operation  "will  require  American  air 
cover"  plus  reinforcing  South  Vietnamese 
troops,  he  said.  The  dry  season  in  Cambodia 
begins  In  the  November-December  period. 

U.S.  officials  neither  denied  nor  disputed 
what  Sirik  Matak  told  newsmen  in  a  morn- 
ing meeting.  The  Cambodian  leader,  who 
also  serves  as  his  nation's  defense  minister, 
conferred  over  lunch  yesterday  with  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  and  other  U.S. 
military  planners. 

Defense  Department  spokesmen  said  aft- 
erward that  the  meeting  with  Sirik  Matak 
was  "private."  But  they  noted  that  Laird's 
position  is  that  although  the  American  air 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  is  not  "open- 
ended,"  Laird  would  recommend  that  the 
United  States  provide  air  support  to  coun- 
tries "willing  to  help  themselves  under  the 
Nixon  Doctrine." 

Pentagon  spokesman  Jerry  W.  Priedheim 
conflrmed  to  newsmen  earlier  that  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  personnel  in  the  Military  Equip- 
ment Delivery  Team  in  Cambodia  has  now 
been  doubled,  from  23  to  50. 

The  total  number  of  these  personnel  in 
Saigon  or  Phnom  Penh  remains  at  113,  said 
Frledhelm,   but  only  63  of   them   will   now 


be  stationed  at  the  supply  point  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  spokesman  said  the  main  reason  for 
Increasing  American  personnel  in  Cambodia 
is  that  the  Cambodian  forcee,  who  were  poor- 
ly equipped  when  the  United  States  began 
providing  substantial  military  aid  last  year, 
can  now  absorb  larger  quantities  of  Ameri- 
can equipment  mostly  small  arms. 

It  is  known  that  to  comply  with  congres- 
sional sensitivities,  the  number  of  U.S.  per- 
sonnel formally  "assigned"  to  Phnom  Penh 
was  kept  deliberately  low,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  men  based  in  Saigon  and  often  tempo- 
rarily assigned  to  Phnom  Penh. 

This  year,  the  aid  program  is  expanding 
with  the  Nixon  administration  asking  Con- 
gress for  $200  million  worth  of  military  as- 
sistance for  Cambodia,  and  $110  million  in 
new  economic  aid.  plus  another  $11  million 
worth  of  "excess"  military  hardware. 

There  was  great  controversy  in  Congress 
last  year  about  whether  U.S.  air  operations 
In  Cambodia  transgressed  President  Nixon's 
pledge  that  they  would  be  limited  to  "air 
interdiction"  of  enemy  forces  endangering 
U.S.  troop  withdrawals  from  bordering  South 
Vietnam. 

Pears  were  also  expressed  that  use  of  Amer- 
ican "advisers"  might  grow  into  "another 
Vietnam."  This  resulted  in  legislation  ban- 
ning the  use  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  or  advisers  In  Cambodia. 

U.S.  personnel  in  Cambodia  are  operating 
neither  as  advisers  or  as  military  trainer^ 
Priedheim  said  yesterday.  But  he  said  the 
"teams  do  travel  In  the  countryside  from 
time  to  time  to  check  on  the  end  use  of 
the  equipment."  Priedheim  said  the  military 
personnel  "normally"  wear  uniforms  when 
they  travel— a  question  raised  by  the  sus- 
picions aired  last  year. 

Sirik  Matak,  in  talking  with  newsmen 
referred  to  C&mbodla-s  armed  forces  as  num- 
bering 220,000.  But  this  is  a  goal;  many  units 
are  far  under  strength  or  exist  only  in  plans 

Cambodian  government  forces,  he  said 
now  control  '■two-thirds  of  the  population 
and  the  country"  and  hope  to  control  the 
remainder  as  a  result  of  the  planned  offen- 
sive. U.S.  officials  avoid  any  such  optimistic 
forecast. 

Sirik  Matak  attempted  no  prediction  about 
when  Cambodia's  forces  could  withstand  a 
major  Communist  onslaught  on  their  own 
Instead,  Cambodia's  hope,  repeated,  is  that 
a  settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  wUl  re- 
sult in  withdrawal  of  Communist  troops  from 
Cambodia  as  well.  He  emphasized  his  belief 
that  the  United  States  "should  not  withdraw 
all  forces  from  Asia." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  11,  1971] 

Pentagon  Will  Doubu;  Its  Teams 

IN    Cambodia 

(By  George  Sherman) 

The  Nixon  administration  is  set  to  double 
the  size  of  the  Pentagon  team  in  Cambodia 
directing  American  military  deliveries  there. 

According  to  informed  sources,  acting 
Prime  Minister  of  Cambodia  Sisowath  SirU 
Matak— now  on  a  five-day  visit  here — was  to 
work  out  final  detaUs  in  a  meeting  today 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird. 

The  plan,  according  to  these  sources,  is  to 
increase  the  relatively  small  "Military  Equip- 
ment Delivery  Team"  in  Cambodia  from  23  to 
46,  and  perhaps  50,  officers.  In  addition,  17 
other  officers  performing  standard  duties  in 
the  embassy  remain  in  the  office  of  the  mili- 
tary attswhe. 

The  Military  Equipment  Delivery  Team 
(MEDT,  for  short)  is  responsible  for  channel- 
ing military  aid — mostly  ammunition,  rifies, 
small  artillery,  communication  and  amphib- 
ious equipment— to  the  Cambodian  armed 
forces. 

LAIRD     UNHAPPT 

For  some  time  Laird  has  been  unhappy 
about  the  inefficiency  of  having  such  a  small 
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team  account  for  huge  amounta  of  aid.  The 
NUon  administration  rushed  tl86  million 
military  aid  to  Cambodia  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  June  30. 

It  baa  requested  an  additional  $200  million 
military  aid  lor  this  fiscal  year  in  the  overall 
foreign  aid  package  now  tied  up  In  the  Sen- 
ate Porelgn  Relations  Committee. 

Officials  admit  that  they  are  under  conflict- 
ing pressures  from  Congress  about  the  size 
of  the  American  military  presence  In  Cam- 
bodia. Sen.  J.  WUllam  Pulbrlght  and  his  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  have  Insisted  that 
the  huge  military  aid  program  Is  only  the 
first  step  to  a  large  American  Involvement  In 
Cambodia. 

To  placate  them  last  year,  Laird  agreed 
that  the  VS.  would  establlab  no  military 
training  or  advisory  mission  for  the  200,000- 
man  Cambodian  armed  forces.  The  MEDT  has 
the  limited  task  of  supervising  delivery  of 
equipment,  not  Its  use. 

In  addition  the  administration  has  stuck 
by  the  President's  pledge  that  no  American 
ground  forces  will  be  reintroduced — as  In  the 
Invasion  with  the  South  Vietnamese  In  April- 
May  last  year. 

SCANDAL     raAKED 

But  the  chief  fear  In  the  Pentagon  Is  that 
millions  of  dollars  of  military  equipment  will 
be  lost  through  Improper  American  supervi- 
sion of  its  distribution  to  the  Cambodians. 
The  nightmare  Is  that  one  day  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  watchdog  of  Congress  over 
the  Executive  Branch,  will  uncover  a  "scan- 
dal" the  Cambodian  aid  program  produced  by 
this  meager  American  presence. 

Even  with  the  Increase,  officials  point  out, 
the  U.S.  military  presence  In  Cambodia  will 
remain  tiny  and  limited  in  function,  com- 
pared to  the  huge  advisory  establishments  In 
neighboring  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam. 

Nevertheless,  American  officialdom  In  Cam- 
bodia has  multiplied  enormously  since  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  was  ousted  In  March  1970 
and  all-out  war  with  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Viet  Cong  began.  The  embassy  has  grown 
from  five — diplomatic  relations  had  Just  been 
re-established  In  March  1970 — to  100  today. 
Including  all  the  military  personnel. 

Acting  Prime  Minister  Slrlk  Matak  In  his 
public  remarks  here  yesterday,  stressed  the 
"evident  stabilization"  of  the  military  situa- 
tion, thanks  to  American  aid  and  Cambodian 
determination.  The  Communist  siege  of  the 
capital  of  Phnom  Penh  has  been  broken  and 
enemy  Initiative  lost,  he  told  a  luncheon  at 
the  National  Press  Club. 

But  Sink  Matak,  fresh  from  an  hour  with 
Nixon  discussing  how  to  find  peace  In  Asia, 
coupled  hla  military  optimism  with  concern 
over  the  infiatlonary  economic  situation.  He 
made  it  clear  that  Cambodia  needs  more  and 
faster  economic  aid  if  It  is  to  support  the 
continuing  war. 

ECONOMIC    AID    SLOW 

U.S.  officials  admit  that  economic  aid  hsis 
been  funneled  there  far  more  slowly  than 
military.  Of  the  170  million  committed  last 
fiscal  year,  only  $20  million  has  actually 
found  Its  way  to  Cambodia.  For  the  present 
fiscal  year,  the  administration  is  asking  an 
additional  $130  million  economic  aid — in- 
cluding up  to  $20  million  In  PL480  food  ship- 
ments. 

On  the  diplomatic  front.  Slrlk  Matak  re- 
peated strong  praise  of  his  government  for 
Nixon's  visit  to  Communist  China.  "We 
warmly  support  the  recent  and  dynamic  in- 
itiatives of  President  Nixon  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  a  constructive  dialogue  with 
Peking, "  he  said  at  the  Press  Club. 

The  57-year-old  acting  prime  minister — 
here  In  place  of  the  ailing  Premier  Lon  Nol — 
said  Cambodia  is  ready  to  participate  In  a 
new  Geneva  conference  confirming  the 
neutrality  of  Indochina  first  set  up  In  1954. 
But  he  stipulated   that  deposed  Prince  Si- 


hanouk and  the  "few  traitors"  now  residing 
in  Peking  not  be  permitted  to  attend. 

In  contrast  to  Sihanouk,  Slrlk  Matak  told 
questioners  yesterday  that  he  expected  "a 
kind  of  peace"  to  be  restored  In  Cambodia 
and  Asia  by  Nixon's  talks  In  Peking.  Si- 
hanouk, echoing  the  line  taken  by  Hanoi, 
has  warned  that  no  "outside  powers"  can 
Impose  a  settlement  in  Indochina. 

After  the  luncheon  Slrlk  Matak  conferred 
with  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers, 
and  was  ^est  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Rogers  and  his  wife  last  night.  The  Cam- 
bodian leader  leaves  Waishlngton  for  New 
York  Saturday. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMJNQTON,  Mr,  President,  I 
commend  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho,  a  valued  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  chi  Foreign  Relations,  for  liis 
thoughtful  comments  this  morning.  He 
knows,  as  do  us  all,  that  much  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Cambodia  and  most  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Laos,  Is  done  secretly, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Congress,  let 
alone  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  be  recognized  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  question  I 
would  ask  my  able  colleague:  Would  he 
not  include  Thailand  in  this  considera- 
tion of  getting  our  heavy  military  out 
of  the  Far  East,  an  operation  that  has 
cost  us  so  many  billions  of  dollars  and 
so  many  thousands  of  lives?  We  talk 
about  Indochina.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  we  should  also  eliminate  our  gi- 
gantic military  venture  in  Thailand? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  indeed.  I  think  we 
should  Uquidate  this  military  misadven- 
ture in  Southeast  Asia;  and  it  would  be 
entirely  in  our  national  interest  to  with- 
draw our  military  forces  from  all  of 
Southeast  Asia.  By  that  I  mean  not  only 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  but 
Thailand,  as  well. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. We  hear  repeatedly  about  what  we 
should  do  in  Indochina.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  the  Senator  include  Southeast  Asia. 
The  facts  are  that  we  have  a  considerably 
greater  investment  in  Thailand,  mili- 
tarily speaking,  than  In  either  Cambodia 
or  Laos,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  im- 
proved military  real  estate,  an  Investment 
that  is  comparable  to  ours  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


September  22,  1971 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR AIKEN  TOMORROW— PE- 
RIOD FOR  EULOGIES  FOR  FORMER 
SENATOR  PROUTY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  been  asked  by  the  majority 
leader  to  ask  unanimou-.  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  time  will  be  under  the  control 
of  Senator  Aiken  and  is  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  eulogies  for  our  late,  departed 
colleague.  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty.  of 
Vermont. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  1  hour  tomorrow, 
which  has  already  been  set  aside  for 
eulogies,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  RESUME  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW  AND  FOR 
AMENDMENT  423  TO  BE  THE 
PENDING  QUESTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  imflnished  business,  and  that 
at  that  time  the  pending  question  be  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  jMcGee),  amend- 
ment No.  423.  and  that  the  time  thereon 
under  the  agreement  then  begin  running. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

REPOKT    on    OVIHOBLIGATION    Or    AN 

Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  "Management  of  lands  and 
resources,"  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for 
the  fiscal  y«ar  1972  had  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  which  indicates  a  need  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Statistical  Supplement,  Stockpile  Rzpobt 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Statistical  Supplement,  Stockpile  Report,  for 
the  period  ended  June  30,  1871  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  tbe  Ck>inmlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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Report  on  Negotiations  Between  the 
Railroads  and  Their  Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  negotia- 
tions between  most  of  the  Nation's  railroads 
and  certain  of  their  employees  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  tor  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Request  for  Cancellation  or  Certain  Con- 
struction AND  Alteration  Projbcts 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  requesting  that  the 
approval  of  certain  construction  and  altera- 
tion projects  be  rescinded;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

S,  R«8.  156.  Resolution  to  inveatlgate  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  oonatitutlonal  rights 
(Rept.  No.  92-368). 


MEMORIALS 

Memorials  were  laid  before  the  Senate, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    the    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore: 

Sundry  memorials  remonstrating  against 
US.  policy  toward  Greece;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTITEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  CXsmmlttee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Philip  A.  Loomls,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Seciirlties  and  Exchange 
Commission. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  159.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging   (Rept.   No.  92-368); 

S.  Res.  161.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  a  compila- 
tion of  statements  by  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  on  international  cooperation 
in  space  (Rept.  No.  92-367) ; 

S.  Res.  164.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "Development 
of  Systems  To  Attain  Established  Motor 
Vehicle  and  Engine  Emission  Standards"  as 
a  Senate  document   (Rept.  No.  92-366); 

S.  Res.  168,  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  additional  copies 
of  part  3  of  Its  hearings  entitled  "Organized 
Crime"  (Rept.  No.  92-366): 

H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  entitled 
"Comprehensive  Preschool  Education  and 
Child  Day  Care  Act  of  1969"  (Rept.  No.  92- 
370); 

H.  Con.  Res.  320.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  600  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  entitled  "Environ- 
mental Quality  Education  Act  of  1970"  (Rept, 
No.  92-371); 

H.  Con.  Ree.  337.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  500  copies  each 
of  parts  1  and  3  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  entitled 
"Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1989"  (Rept. 
No.  92-372);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  369.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  reprinting  of  the  prayers  of- 
fered by  the  Chaplain  (Rept.  No.  92-373). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  366.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  9»-874); 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  867.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  pocket-size 
edition  of  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  as  a  House  document,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-375). 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CTaroUna,  from 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
8.  2667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
SUndards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for  a  waiver 
in  the  Increases  in  the  minimum  wage  pro- 
vision of  such  act  to  protect  the  continued 
operation  of  certain  small  businesses.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PROXMmE: 
8.  2668.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Jean  George 
(loannls)  Taglls.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stennm,  Mr.  AixEN,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Bellkon,     Mr.     Long,     and     Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S.  2569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oonaolldated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  Insured  emergency  loans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By   Mr.   EASTLAND    (by  request) : 
8.   2660.   A   bin   to  establish   the  Official 
Residence  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  by  private  gift  to  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
8.  2561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping   Act,    1933,   to   authorize    common 
carriers  by  water  to  provide  in  their  tariffs 
to  or  frcHn  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  pickup  or 
delivery  of  property  incidental  to  ocean  car- 
riage, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Ootnmlttee  on  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
8.  2562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guido  Bel- 
lanca.   Referred   to    the    Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
8.  2563.  A  bin  to  permit  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  66  and  are  stUl  working 
to  elect  to  forgo  any  social  security  bene- 
fits attrlbuUble  to  such  work  and  to  receive 
a  refund,  or  incMne  tax  credit,  for  sodal 
security  taxes  paid  by  them  on  account  of 
such  work.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HuicPHXXT) : 

8.  2564.  A  bill  to  exclude  certain  lands  from 

the  boundaries  of  the  Voyageurs  National 

Park.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affaln. 


dated  Farmers  Home  Admlnistratiooi 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  insured  emer- 
gency loaxts.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Stxnnis,  Allzn,  Dolb, 
Bkllmon,  Long,  Tcwxr  and  myself,  I 
introduce  for  proper  referral  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  87-128  which  will  as- 
sure that  fanners  suffering  natural  dis- 
aster situations  will  have  acceBs  to  timely 
and  adequate  financing  to  save  their 
homes  and  pursue  their  livelihoods. 

Senators  will  recall  that  a  tornado  In 
Mississippi  in  February  and  an  extended 
drought  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  brought  about 
natural  disaster  declarations.  Appropri- 
ated funds  were  inadequate  to  ftmd  the 
eligible  farmers  and  rural  residents  whose 
loan  applications  had  been  approved. 

The  House  had  passed  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bUl  in  June  and  on  the 
morning  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  was  marking  up  the  bill  II 
received  a  request  for  $65  million  addi- 
tional to  provide  relief  in  these  areas. 
I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their  re- 
sponse and  the  crisis  was  averted.  But, 
suppose  the  request  had  come  up  a  day 
later,  or  that  the  Congress  was  in  recess 
and  relief  had  been  delayed.  Many  fsum- 
ers  would  have  lost  their  homes  and 
their  life  earnings  in  land  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  bin  we  offer  today  will  not  change 
our  present  appropriations  process  for 
emergency  loans,  but  it  will  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  emergency  credit  re- 
volving fund.  It  will  enable  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  reconstitute 
farmers  obligations  over  a  period  that 
will  enable  them  to  overcome  their  dis- 
aster where  conditions  require  It. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  can  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this  bill. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself, 

Mr.   Stenhis,  Mr.  Allkk,   Mr. 

DoL«.  Mr.  BxLLMON.  Mr.  Lowo, 

and  Mr.  Towxb)  : 

S.  2559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
coastal Shipping  Act,  1933,  to  authorize 
common  carriers  by  water  to  provide  in 
their  tariffs  to  or  from  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii for  pickup  or  delivery  of  property 
Incidental  to  ocean  carriage,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
introduce  today  for  appropriate  reference 
a  blU  to  amend  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act  of  1933  to  be  known  as  the  Hawaii 
Transportation  Act  of  1971. 

It  is  difficult  to  overemphsisize  the  im- 
portance of  good  water  transportation 
between  the  mainland  and  our  island 
State  of  HawEiii.  We  are  reminded  of  this 
importance  dally  and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  west  coast  shipping  strike  which 
has  now  been  going  on  for  some  12  weeks. 
It  is,  therefore,  critically  Important  to 
us  that  we  Improve  that  sj^tem  to  more 
effectively  serve  the  needs  of  our  people 
through  regular  and  least  expensive 
transportation  services. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  is  an 
effort  to  do  Just  that. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  foUowing: 

Regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  through 
service  to  and  from  port  terminal  area 
points. 
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The  most  important  recent  develop- 
ment In  cargo  transportation  is  the  so- 
called  ccffitainer  revolution.  Containeri- 
zatlon  makes  possible  the  transportation 
of  goods  from  an  inland  point  to  dock- 
side,  by  ship  to  another  dockside  and 
then  to  another  inland  point,  all  without 
the  delays  and  costs  of  tmpacklng  and 
repacking  at  each  step  in  the  process. 
The  economies  and  ime  savings  made 
possible  by  this  process  have  been  dra- 
matic in  transportation  involving  ocean 
carriers,  especially  in  the  case  of  Hawaii 
given  its  dependence  on  ocean  trans- 
portation. Although  Hawaii  has  enjoyed 
many  benefits  from  this  new  technology 
in  the  form  of  container  ssrstem  service, 
Eui  anomalous  system  of  regulation  of 
the  rates  assessed  for  such  service  has 
evolved  which  this  proposed  legislation 
will  correct. 

In  its  decision  In  docket  No.  912,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  conclud- 
ed that  tariffs  naming  single-factor 
ocean  rates,  that  is  those  which  include 
incidental  motor  carrier  pickup  or  deliv- 
ery service  from  or  to  port  terminal 
area  points  along  with  line-haul  ocean 
transportation  are  lawful  and  not  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  section  w  of  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933.  This 
decision  recognized  that  the  concept  of 
containerizati(Hi  made  it  possible  for  an 
ocean  carrier  to  provide  service  from  or 
to  off-dock  shipper  premises  as  opposed 
to  its  historical  role  of  originating  or 
terminating  its  service  at  a  waters-edge 
dock  or  terminal. 

An  ocean  carrier  providing  container 
service  at  single-factor  rates  author- 
ized by  this  decision  employs  ICC  cer- 
tificated motor  carriers  to  conduct  the 
terminal  area  pickup  or  delivery  serv- 
ice with  such  imderlying  service  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  ocean  carriers 
at  rates  and  charges  published  and  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comission 
by  the  underlying  motor  carrier.  Under 
this  type  of  arrangement,  the  motor  car- 
rier remains  subject  to  the  sole  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ICC  in  his  role  as  the  servant 
of  the  ocean  carrier  while  the  ocean  car- 
rier's service  and  single-factor  rates  are 
regulated  solely  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  This  arrangement,  under 
which  the  ocean  carrier  has  sole  re- 
sponsibility to  the  shipper  for  perform- 
ance of  the  through  service,  has  been 
advantageous  to  shippers  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  a  scheme  of  eco- 
nomic regulation  wherein  each  carrier 
remains  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  agency  having  optimum  expertise  in 
the  respective  fields  of  ocean  and  motor 
carrier  transportation. 

Under  PubUc  Law  87-595,  section  216 
'o  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was 
amended  in  a  manner  that  authorized 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
exercise  economic  regulation  over  joint 
motor-water  rates  applying  between 
points  in  Hawaii  and  points  in  the  other 
States  of  the  Union.  Under  this  provision 
an  ICC  certificated  motor  carrier  and  a 
commcHi  carrier  by  water,  the  latter  oth- 
erwise subject  to  the  shipping  acts,  may 
offer  through  service  from  or  to  port  ter- 
minal area  points  on  the  basis  of  the  par- 
ticipating carriers  being  jointly  and  sev- 
erally responsible  for  the  performance  of 
such  service. 


In  contrast  to  single-fMtor  rates  filed 
with  the  FMC  by  conunon  carriers  by 
water  employing  underlying  motor  car- 
riers for  terminal  area  drayage  service 
as  the  servant  of  the  ocean  carrier,  com- 
mon carriers  by  motor  and  water  partic- 
ipate in  section  216(c)  Joint  rates  as 
connecting  carriers  offering  joint  serv- 
ice with  the  carriers  agreeing  privately 
on  their  respective  share  of  the  joint 
rate.  In  Alaska  S.S.  Co.  v.  FAfC,  399  F. 
2d  623  (9th  Cir.  1968)  and  .Sea-Land 
Service.  Inc.  v.  FMC.  404  F.  2d  824  (D.C. 
Cir.  1968),  it  was  affirmed  that  Public 
Law  87-595  embraced  through  service  at 
joint  motor-water  rates  from  or  to  port 
terminal  area  points,  even  though  the 
motor  carrier  portion  of  the  total  serv- 
ice involved  only  an  incidental  pickup  or 
delivery  service. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  87-595  and  its  interpreta- 
tion by  the  courts,  the  totality  of  contain- 
erized ocean  trsuisportation  provided  in 
the  Hawaiian  trade  is  subject  to  dual  eco- 
nomic regul».tion  by  Federal  agencies. 
Carriers  providing  container  service  from 
or  to  port  terminal  area  points  can  se- 
lect at  will  the  agency — FMC  or  ICC — 
under  which  they  prefer  to  be  regulated. 
The  result  of  this  selection  process  is  that 
the  major  carrier  in  the  trade  is  primarily 
regulated  by  the  FMC  while  others 
are  primarily  regulated  by  the  ICC.  This 
has  brought  about  considerable  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
shipping  public  as  well  as  the  competing 
carriers  in  the  trade.  Orderly  and  effec- 
tive regulation  of  the  trade  requires  that 
the  bulk  of  the  containerized  cargo  mov- 
ing in  the  Hawaiian  trade  be  subject  to 
one  regulatory  jurisdiction. 

BATXS   ON    GOVERN  ICENT    IMPEIXSO    CABGO 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  6,  In- 
tercoastal Shipping  Act,  1933,  common 
carriers  by  water  are  permitted  to  trans- 
port Government  impelled  cargo  at  rates 
reduced  without  limitation  from  those 
applying  to  commercial  cargo.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  amendment  to  section  216(c) 
enacted  by  Public  Law  87-595,  ocean  csw- 
riers  may  also  transport  such  cargo  un- 
der reduced  joint  rates  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
The  same  previously  described  selection 
as  to  regulatory  jurisdiction  Is  available 
to  the  container  carriers  of  Government 
cargo  in  the  trades.  Although  both  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can 
and  do  require  the  filing  of  such  reduced 
rates,  the  result  of  sections  6  and  22  is 
to  strip  them  of  any  authority  to  exercise 
economic  regiilatlon  over  such  rates. 

Large  aggregations  of  cargo  such  as 
Government  impelled  cargo  are  particu- 
larly prone  to  special  rate  or  preferential 
service  arrangements  with  the  cost  of 
such  preferential  treatment  potentially 
borne  by  commercial  shippers  in  the 
form  of  either  higher  rates  or  less  effi- 
cient service.  The  consuming  public 
served  by  these  commercial  shippers 
shoiild  not  have  to  subsidize  military 
shipments. 

rumroeMa  and  >zsut.ts  or  Tta  bill 

The  transportation  of  cargo,  both  com- 
mercial and  Government  Impelled,  be- 
tween points  In  Hawaii  and  off-dock 
points  in  continental  UJ3.  port  terminal 
areas  is  to  be  performed  only  at  single- 


factor  ocean  rates  subject  exclusively  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  provided  that: 

First,  underlying  motor  carriers  em- 
ployed by  ocean  carriers  for  performance 
of  Incidental  terminal  area  services  shall 
remain  in  all  respects  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and 

Second,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission shall  retain  existing  jurisdiction 
as  to  economic  regulation  over  Joint 
motor-water  rates  applying  to  the  trans- 
portation of  cargo — both  commercial  and 
military — between  points  in  Hawaii  and 
points  situated  beyond  the  confines  of 
continental  U.S.  port  terminal  areas, 
pursuant  to  section  216<c)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

In  this  maimer,  the  majority  of  the 
ocean-borne  traffic  in  the  Hawaiian 
trade  will  become  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
with  benefits  to  shippers  and  earners 
alike  in  terms  of  simplifying  and  clari- 
fying the  regulatory  system  applying  to 
that  trade. 

Government  cargoes  in  the  Hawaiian 
trade  received  or  delivered  at  port  termi- 
nal area  points,  like  the  cargoes  of  all 
other  shippers,  would  be  subject  to  eco- 
nomic regulation  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.  As  a  result  of  such 
regulation  the  Gtovemment  would  re- 
ceive full  protection  against  unfair  con- 
ditions of  carriage  and  excessive  charges; 
as  it  would  still  be  able  to  secure  reduced 
rates  for  high  volume  ^ilpments,  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  shipper,  sub- 
ject however  to  the  customary  tests  of 
reasonableness  and  undue  preference  or 
discrimination.  Section  6  now  permits  re- 
duced rates  and  special  conditions  of  car- 
riage without  limitation  of  any  kind. 

Hopefully,  this  measure  will  receive 
early  and  favorable  consideration.  I 
think  it  can  have  an  important  impact 
on  shipping  between  the  mainland  and 
Hawaii  and  be  an  important  factor  in 
providing  less  expensive  and  more  regu- 
lar service. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  2563.  A  bUl  to  permit  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65  and  are  still 
working  to  elect  to  forgo  any  social 
security  benefits  attributable  to  such 
work  and  to  receive  a  refund,  or  income 
tax  credit,  for  social  security  taxes  paid 
by  them  on  account  of  such  work.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  months  a  number  of  constitu- 
ents of  mine  have  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  retired  people  who  work 
and  receive  social  seciuity  benefits  pay 
social  security  taxes  on  their  small  earn- 
ings. Because  this  situation  is  so  obvious- 
ly unfair,  I  am  offering  a  bill  which  would 
provide  a  refund  of  social  security  taxes 
paid  by  people  age  65  and  over. 

The  bill  I  propose  has  been  carefully 
constructed  to  take  care  of  the  situation 
in  which  a  person  pays  taxes  and  gets 
no  benefits  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  people  who  do  get 
higher  benefits  because  of  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  they  pay  after  age  65. 

The  question  of  paying  social  security 
taxes  after  age  65  was  considered  by  the 
1971  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Securi- 
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ty.  The  Council,  however,  did  not  rec- 
ommend any  change  in  the  law  because 
the  solutions  they  considered  were  offered 
as  a  compulsory  matter  and  not  as  a  free 
choice.  Because  of  this,  the  Council  said 
that  if  social  seciuity  taxes  were  not 
paid  by  people  age  65  and  over,  the  law 
would  be  dellberalized  if  credit  for  work 
after  age  65  is  not  given,  or  if  credit 
were  given,  some  people  who  had  never 
worked  in  covered  employment  could  be- 
come eligible  for  social  security  bene- 
fits without  paying  any  social  security 
taxes  by  working  after  age  65 — for  a  per- 
son 65  this  year  it  would  take  5  years  of 
work  to  qualify  for  benefits. 

The  Council's  objectives  seem  to  pre- 
sent no  real  problem.  Under  my  bill,  a 
person  who  worked  in  the  year  he 
reaches  65,  or  after,  would  have  social 
security  taxes  deducted  from  his  pay  just 
as  is  done  now.  When  the  time  comes  for 
him  to  file  his  income  tax  return,  he 
would  have  the  choice  of  getting  a  refund 
of  his  social  security  taxes  and  not  get- 
ting social  security  credit  for  that  year's 
work.  Or  he  could  do  nothing  and  he 
would  get  credit  for  the  year's  work.  The 
refund  system  would  work  just  like  the 
provision  in  present  law  that  applies 
when  a  person  has  more  than  one  em- 
ployer and  pays  social  security  taxes  on 
more  earnings  than  he  can  be  given 
credit  for.  And,  if  a  person  should  make 
a  mistake,  the  income  tax  laws  give  him 
up  to  3  years  in  which  to  file  an  amended 
return  to  correct  the  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  the  injustice  of  the 
present  law  is  obvious  and  the  objections 
to  the  proposal  made  by  the  Advisory 
Council  lack  substance.  The  action  that 
the  Senate  should  take  is  clear.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's actuaries,  about  4  million  people 
over  age  65  will  pay  about  $900  million  in 
social  security  taxes  for  1972.  The  bulk 
of  these  people  will  not  get  any  benefits 
from  the  additional  taxes  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  see  it  as  I  do  and 
relieve  the  elderly  American  citizen  of 
an  unnecessary  and  unjust  tax  burden. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  quite 
frequently  tliat  President  Nixon's  eco- 
nomic program  will  not  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  relief  to  the  American 
workingman.  I  personally  do  not  hold 
that  view.  I  believe  that  the  policies  he 
has  enunciated  will  result  in  substan- 
tial relief  for  all  Americans.  However,  I 
do  feel  that  the  Congress  should  place  a 
strong  emphasis  on  relieving  the  eco- 
nomic burdens  of  our  elderly  citizens. 
Because  of  the  crushing  effect  which  in- 
flation has  had  on  older  Americans, 
many  of  these  people  have  either  re- 
mained or  reenlisted  in  the  labor  force 
in  order  to  supplement  their  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

These  people  should  not  be  penalized 
because  they  engage  in  productive  activ- 
ity which  benefits  not  only  themselves 
but  society  as  a  whole.  There  are  two 
proposals  which  Congress  should  enact 
in  order  to  provide  more  equity  for  our 
elderly  citizens.  The  proposal  I  have 
just  described  and  am  now  introducing 
Is  one  of  them.  In  addition.  Congress 
should  enact  legislation  similar  to  my 
bill,  S.  639,  which  Increases  the  so-called 
earnings  celling  for  social  security  ben- 
eficiaries. Under  current  law  a  social 
security    beneficiary    may    earn    only 


$1,680  of  outside  income  before  deduc- 
tions are  made  from  his  social  security 
payment.  S.  639  would  increase  the 
earnings  ceiling  to  $3,000  and  would 
furthermore  change  the  way  that  bene- 
fits are  reduced  when  a  person  earns 
more  than  the  exempt  amount.  Under 
current  law,  benefits  are  reduced  by  $1 
for  each  $2  of  the  first  $1,200  of  earn- 
ings above  the  exempt  amoimt  and  by 
$1  for  each  $1  of  earnings  above  that 
amount — above  $2,800  imder  present 
law.  S.  639  would  change  that  procedure 
so  that  the  $1  reduction  in  benefit  for 
each  $2  of  earnings  would  apply  to  all 
earnings  above  the  exempt  amount  of 
$3,000. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  proposals,  if 
enacted,  would  result  in  immediate  and 
substantial  relief  to  a  large  portion  of 
our  elderly  population.  I  believe  they 
should  be  considered  as  a  means  to 
achieve  the  necessary  relief  from  the 
pressures  of  inflation  which  has  jeop- 
ardized the  living  standards  of  our 
elderly  citizens.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  give  both  of  these  proE>osals  careful 
consideration  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2563 
A  bin  to  i)erinlt  Individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  66  and  are  still  working  to  elect 
to  forgo  any  social  security  benefits  at- 
tributable to  such  work  and  to  receive  a 
refund,  or  income  tax  credit,  for  social 
security  taxes  paid  by  them  on  account  of 
such  work 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  40  as  41, 
and  by  inserting  after  section  39  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"Sec.  40.  Optional   cREorr   for   sociai,   sect;- 

RTTT     TAXES     PAID     BY     INDIVIDUALS 
WHO    HAVE   ATTAINZD   AGE    SS 

"(a)  Oenkral  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65 
before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter,  at  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer,  the  amount  of  taxes  withheld 
from  his  wages  under  section  3102  during 
the  taxable  y«ex  and  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
Imposed  under  section  1401  on  his  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Coordination  With  Section  31(b) . — 
The  credit  otherwise  allowable  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  credit  allowable 
under  section  31(b)  for  such  year. 

"  (c)  Elsction. — An  election  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as 
the  Socretary  or  bis  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulatlona.  An  election  for  any  taxable  year 
may  be  made  at  any  time  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  p«nod  for  fUlng  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  of  OT«rp«yment  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  suoh  year. 

"(d)  Trbatuxmt  OF  ExcKsa  Cumrr. — 
"For  treatment  of  ezoeae  credit  as  over- 
payment of  tax,  see  Motion  S401(b)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  la  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  40.  Optloiuil  credit  for  soclal  security 
taxes  paid  by  individuals  who  have  attained 
age  85. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  at  tax." 


S«c.  2.  (a)  Section  6401  (b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  excessive 
credits)  la  amended — 

(1)  by  InsMtlng  ",  40  (relating  to  optional 
credit  for  soclal  security  taxes  paid  by  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  65),"  after 
"lubricating  oil)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "31  and  39"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "31.  39,  and  40". 

(b)  Section  72(n)(3)  of  such  Oode  (re- 
lating to  determination  of  taxable  income 
for  certain  purposes  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "31  and  39"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"31,  39.  and  40". 

(c)  Section  6201  (a)  (4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessment  authority)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Section  39"  In  the 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
tions 39  and  40".  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "lubricating  oU) "  in 
the  text  "or  section  40  (relating  to  optional 
credit  for  soclal  security  taxes  paid  by  Indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  65) ". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
secUon  and  section  2  of  this  Act  shaU  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
each  taxable  year,  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  each  Indi- 
vidual who  has  elected  few  such  year  the 
credit  provided  by  section  40  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  computing  benefits 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  security  Act 
(other  than  reductions  on  account  of  earn- 
ings), an  Individual  who  elects  the  credit 
provided  by  section  40  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  for  a  taxable  year  shaU  be 
treated  as  If — 

(1)  he  did  not  receive  any  wages  subject 
to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3101  of  such 
Code  during  such  year,  and 

(2)  he  did  not  have  any  self -employment 
Income  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
1401  of  such  Code  for  such  year. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  94e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,   the 

Senator  from   Termessee    (Mr.   Brock  i 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  346.  the 

Rural  Job  Development  Act. 

S.    14S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1457,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  adding  a  new 
section  to  prohibit  sales  below  cost  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  competition  or 
eliminating  a  competitor. 

S.    3232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2232,  the  Po- 
lice Education  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 
s.  assa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Towia,  the  S«i- 
ator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Ththi- 
MOND)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2332,  to  permit  a  member  of  the 
UJ3.  Armed  Forces  to  send  mail  matter 
without  payment  of  postage  if  the  mem- 
ber is  performing  duties  at  an  overseas 
Isolated  or  hardship  area. 
8.  asia 

At  the  request  of  Mi.  Gukkst.  the  Sen- 
ator frmn  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkaksom)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2512,  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  in- 
creases In  benefltB,  to  improve  cocnputa- 
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tion  methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings 
base  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  material  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  Improvements  in  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SXNATX    JOINT   RESOLUTION    135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Towir,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  SJ.  Res. 
135.  to  authorize  ajid  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  one  day  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Law  Officers  Appreciation  Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  171— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  RELATIVE  TO 
FLOOR  PRIVILEGE  FOR  THE 
CHAPLAIN  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution,  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  92-364)  thereon, 
which  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.   171 

Resolved,  That,  Riil«  XXXIII  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  amended  to  insert  a  new  Une  follow- 
ing "The  Architect  of  the  Capitol",  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  172— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  A  GRATUITY 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution: 

s.  Rzs.  172 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  V.  Marshall,  widow  of  Theron  W.  Mar- 
shall, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  hl8  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  173— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  A  GRATUITY 

f Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution : 

S.  Rks.  173 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Maybelle  I.  Jenkins,  widow  of  WUllam  E. 
Jenkins,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate 
Offloe  Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
sum  equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1971— AMENDMENT 

AUXNDMXNT    NO.    438 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  benefits 
and  improve  eligibility  and  computation 
methods  under  the  OA8DI  program,  to 
make  improvements  in  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
prc^rams  with  emphasis  on  improve- 
ments In  their  operating  effectiveness, 
to  replace  the  existing  Federal -State 
public  assistance  programs  with  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  adult  assistance  and  a 
Federal  program  of  benefits  to  low-in- 
come families  with  children  with  in- 
centives and  requirements  for  employ- 
ment and  training  to  Improve  the  ca- 
pacity for  employment  of  members  of 
such  families,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS,   1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4  29 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    430 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

ALLOTT    MUJTAKT    PAT    INCREASE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
milltarj-  procurement  bill  (HJl.  8687). 
This  amendment  concerns  military  pay. 

I  am  assured  that  this  amendment  has 
the  full  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  reflects  his  concern  for 
equity  in  military  pay,  and  his  deep  desire 
to  move  as  quickly  as  possible  toward  an 
all-volunteer  armed  force. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
bring  spending  for  military  pay  increases 
back  up  to  the  level  voted  by  the  Senate 
51  to  27  on  June  8.  It  will  restore  to  the 
men  in  the  lower  rank  the  incre£ises  that 
were  eliminated  by  the  draft  bill  confer- 
ence committee.  It  wUl  bring  military  pay 
into  line  with  the  pay  schedules  I  out- 
lined under  the  category  "suggested  com- 
promise" in  my  Senate  remarks  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  These  new  rates  will  go  into 
effect  November  16. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  can  act 
on  this  measure  promptly.  I  do  not  need 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
alarming  and  discouraging  reports  of  de- 
clining morale  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
recent  imcertalnty  about  desperately 
needed  pay  raises  has  only  aggravated 
this  condition. 


I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  unfortunate  delay  of  the  draft 
bin,  with  its  flawed  but  necessary  pay  In- 
creases, handicapped  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  peak  summer  recruiting  sea- 
son. Prompt  enactment  of  my  amendment 
will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  Armed 
Forces'  recruiting  efforts. 

One  hundred  and  six  days  ago  the  Sen- 
ate voted  resoundingly  for  spending  for 
military  pay  Increases  at  a  level  of  $2,768 
billion  on  an  annualized  basis.  My 
amendment  will  bring  new  spending  for 
pay  increases  to  $2,747  billion  on  an  an- 
nualized basis. 

One  hundred  and  six  days  ago  some 
Senators  voted  against  substantial  pay 
raises  because  they  and  the  President  had 
doubts  as  to  whether  we  could  afford  this. 
For  the  rest  of  fiscal  1972,  costs  of  pay 
increases,  including  those  contained  in 
my  amendment,  will  be  $1,717  billion— a 
billion  dollars  less  than  the  Senate  origi- 
nally voted  to  spend. 

The  President  has  given  his  unqualified 
support  to  my  amendment.  It  is  my  hope 
that  every  Senator  will  support  it.  Then 
I  am  sure  the  amendment  will  receive 
the  prompt  and  favorable  attention  of  the 
House,  and  we  all  will  have  made  a 
mighty  contribution  to  ending  the  draft. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  listed*  as  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment:  the  Senators  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakir  and  Mr.  Brock). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Btjck- 
LEY),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  the 
Senator  from  South  'Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart). 

AMENDMENT    NO.    433 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
House  bill  8687,  supra. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  MEAT  IN- 
SPECTION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    431 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry.) 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit today  for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  bill  S.  571,  which  I  introduced  on 
February  3,  1971.  This  legislation  is  of- 
fered to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  relating  to  the  importation  of 
meat  and  meat  products  into  the  United 
States. 

My  original  bill  was  Introduced  to  in- 
sure that  consumers  of  Imported  meat 
are  protected  Eidequately  from  harmful 
residues  of  economic  poisons.  The  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  meat  or  meat 
products  when  the  Secretary  determines 
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that  the  coimtry  from  which  the  article 
is  Imported  has  in  effect  safeguards  or 
procedures  insufficient  to  protect  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  American 
consumers. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  will  broaden 
the  scope  of  S.  571,  to  Include  protection 
against  drugs  used  in  the  raising,  slaugh- 
tering, or  processing  of  animals.  Thus 
under  the  terms  of  this  amendment 
American  consumers  will  be  protected 
both  against  unreasonable  risk  of  injury 
from  harmful  residues  of  pesticides  said 
herbicides,  and  from  imreasonable  risk 
of  harm  resulting  from  residues  of  drugs 
used  by  producers  or  processors. 

The  United  States  within  the  coming 
years  will  implement  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  insure  that  residues  of  economic 
poisons  and  drugs  do  not  appear  in  ex- 
cessive amounts  in  domestic  production. 
Because  the  American  consuming  public 
buys  more  than  1.7  billion  poimds  of  for- 
eign meat  each  year,  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  must  be  amended  to  in- 
sure that  the  overseas  product  meets  our 
residue  tolerance  standards. 

I  am  pleased  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  wlU  begin  hearings  on  S.  571 
on  September  28,  1971.  I  believe  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  today  perfects 
this  legislation,  and  is  appropriate  for 
Senate  consideration  and  passage  in  this 
Congress. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ENDING  THE  DRAFT  NOW 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  who 
is  necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate  to- 
day, has  requested  that  I  submit  on  his 
behalf  certain  remarks  prepared  by  him 
on  the  draft  conference  report.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ending  the  Dratt  Now 

Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  suddenness  of  the  vote  taken  yesterday 
on  the  Conference  Report  extending  the 
draft.  I  was  unable  to  discuss  my  position 
against  that  report.  Had  time  permitted.  I 
had  Intended  to  give  the  following  remarks, 
which  I  shall  now  place  in  the  Record  in  or- 
der to  explain  my  vote  on  this  important 
Issue. 

Mr  President.  It  is  my  Intention  today 
to  vrte  against  this  bill  because  I  believe  that 
It  Is  long  past  the  time  when  we  should 
have  ended  the  military  draft. 

While  I  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  problem  the  current  situation  places  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Defense,  It  is  my 
definite  opinion  that  a  way  can  be  found  to 
terminate  the  military  conscription  program 
without  endangering  the  national  security. 
It  Is  time  for  the  Pentagon  to  stop  living  in 
the  past  and  start  looking  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  under  the  Qoldwater-Hatfleld  meas- 
ure of  2  years  ago,  which  would  have  facili- 
tated replacement  of  the  selective  service 
system  by  providing  Inducements  for  a  vol- 
unteer army,  this  situation  would  not  have 
occurred.  However.  I  wish  to  recall  that  the 
Defense  Department  saw  fit  to  oppose  that 
bill  when  it  came  up  for  a  vote  last  year  and 
thus  deprived  the  Department  of  induce- 
ments which  would  have  brought  thousands 
of  additional  enlistments  in  the  Armed  Serv- 


ices and  avoided  the  shortfalls  of  which  the 
Pentagon  is  now  complaining. 

In  a  word,  because  of  a  situation  It  open- 
ly invited,  the  Department  of  Defense  now 
says  it  must  keep  the  draft  or  endanger  the 
national  security. 

The  Defense  Department  data  is  admitted- 
ly alarming,  but  It  Is  based  on  current  pay 
rates.  It  does  not  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  voted  to 
boost  entrance  pay  by  nearly  $2,000  a  year. 

For  the  E^-l  raw  recruit,  annual  compensa- 
tion would  be  Increased  from  $3,165  to  $4,872. 
For  an  E-a,  the  pay  would  rise  to  $5,311  in- 
stead of  the  current  rate  of  $3,345.  The  aver- 
age recruit,  who  now  reaches  E-3  in  only  nine 
or  ten  months,  would  get  a  pay  boost  from 
$3,931  up  to  $6,663.  An  E-^  would  go  all  the 
way  up  to  $8,189,  a  rank  within  the  reach  of 
almost  all  enlisted  recruits  in  two  years  at 
the  most.  By  comparison,  the  average  civilian 
pay  of  high  school  graduates  under  age  20 
is  but  $4,289  per  year,  far  less  than  an  E-3 
private  will  be  making  before  his  first  year 
is  up. 

In  addition,  I  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
Impact  of  the  compensation  provisions  of  the 
Conference  Report  on  career  personnel.  The 
bill  contains  substantial  Increases  In  the 
housing  allowance  for  the  corporals, 
sergeants,  lieutenants,  and  captains  who 
make  up  such  an  Important  and  basic  part 
of  our  military  system. 

In  view  of  this,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  why  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
pass  the  pay  raise,  or  an  Improved  version 
of  it,  as  a  separat,e  Item  and  expect  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  work  as  hard  as  It  can 
to  use  the  new  rates  as  an  Inducement  for  In- 
creased enlistments.  If  this  does  not  work 
after  a  few  months.  Congress  then  could  re- 
new the  draft  or  enact  additional  changes 
aimed  at  attracting  more  enlistees. 

In  the  meantime,  to  help  overcome  the 
current  shortfall,  I  might  suggest  that  the 
Defense  Department  could  take  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

1.  Clvlllantze  some  117,000  enlisted  posi- 
tions, as  suggested  by  the  Gates  Commission 
study  on  a  volunteer  Army.  These  positions 
would  Include  the  05,000  spots  which  General 
George  Porsythe,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  recently  Identified  as 
being  filled  by  soldiers  who  do  little  more 
than  KP,  "cutting  grass  and  performing  other 
household  chores." 

2.  Lift  the  ban  against  reenllstments  which 
now  prevents  some  16,000  men  from  reenllst- 
Ing  simply  because  they  have  not  qualified 
for  higher  ranks. 

3.  Stop  the  early  release  program  under 
which  some  30,000  men  leave  the  service  be- 
fore their  full  term  Is  up. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  steps  would  be  Im- 
plemented at  the  same  time  Congress  should 
enact  the  pay  raise  features  I  have  described, 
I  am  confident  we  would  see  an  immediate 
and  significant  jump  In  true  voluntary  en- 
listments accompanied  by  a  sharp  reduction 
In  the  military's  actual  manpower  needs.  In 
this  manner.  Congress  could  protect  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  of  our  Nation  at  the 
same  time  It  secures  the  all-Important  right 
of  each  American  citizen  to  choose  what  he 
Is  going  to  do  with  his  life  free  of  Govern- 
ment compulsion. 


AMTRAK  and  the  UPGRADING  OP 
MISSOURI  RAIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  Mis- 
souri rail  passengers  are  expected  to  ben- 
efit soon  from  upgraded  services  on  four 
routes  which  pass  through  our  State. 

The  Railrosiid  Passenger  Corporation — 
Amtrak — is  purchasing  1.200  of  the  best 
available  passenger  cars  at  a  cost  of 
$16.8  million. 

Of  the  340  cities  and  towns  served  by 
the  rail  network,  13  Missouri  cities  will 


be  among  those  benefited  by  the  passen- 
ger-car additions.  On  the  route  between 
Washington  and  Kansas  City,  Amtrak 
has  been  replacing  all  equipment  on  the 
"Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  with  26  newly  pur- 
chased passenger  cars  from  four  major 
western  railroads.  Missouri  communities 
on  this  route  include  St.  Louis,  Kirkwood, 
Jefferson  City,  SedeOla,  Warrensburg, 
and  Kansas  City. 

Amtrak  also  Euinounced  plans  to  in- 
troduce a  new,  low-cost  overnight  travel 
service  for  the  Chicago-Los  Angeles 
route,  which  runs  through  Kansas  City, 
and  increased  choices  of  passenger  ac- 
commodations on  the  Chicago-Houston 
route,  which  ptisses  through  La  Plata, 
Marcellne,  Carrollton,  and  Elansas  City. 
Additional  new  passenger  cars  are  sched- 
uled to  be  assigned  to  the  Chlcago-St. 
Louis  route. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  linked 
together  by  a  balanced  system  of  inter- 
city and  intracity  transportation  net- 
works, of  which  our  passenger  train  sys- 
tem is  a  very  Important  part.  Although 
we  wish  that  more  cities  In  our  State 
could  benefit  from  this  important  form 
of  transportation,  it  Is  still  encouraging 
to  observe  the  present  efforts  to  upgrade 
the  existing  system,  particularly  as  they 
benefit  the  citizens  of  our  State. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  RAPPROCHE- 
MENT IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  Interparliamentary  Union  meeting 
in  Paris  on  September  3,  1971,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  (Mr.  Scott) 
made  some  interesting  observations  on 
rapprochement  in  Europe.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject of  which  he  has  been  deeply  Involved 
over  a  period  of  years  and,  as  he  said,  has 
a  great  and  special  meaning  to  the  United 
States.  Our  colleague  is  the  vice  president 
of  the  U.S.  Group  of  IPU  and  along  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  partic- 
ipated actively  during  these  meetings.  I 
ask  unsinimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment by  the  minority  leader  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement   of   Senator   Hugh   Scott,   Vice 

PRESroENT  OF  THE  U.S.  GROUP,  IN  THE  INTKR- 

parliamentart    Union     General    Debate, 

September  3,   1971 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Parliamentarians: 
May  I  at  the  outset  join  the  Chairman  of  our 
delegation  and  others  here  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  deep  appreciation  to  our  French 
hosts  for  this  opportunity  to  meet  once  again 
In  this  great  capital.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  the  recipients  on  many  previous  occa- 
sions of  splendid  and  gracious  French  hospi- 
tality are  nevertheless  Impressed  with  the 
outstanding  program  that  has  been  arranged 
for  us  here. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  especially  appro- 
priate that  our  conference  In  this  major 
European  capital  should  have  as  part  of  Its 
General  Debate  agenda  the  topic  of  Rap- 
prochement In  Europe.  I  would  like  to  devote 
my  remarks  to  this  subject  which  Is  of  great 
and  special  meaning  to  the  United  States,  and 
one  In  which  I  have  personally  long- held  an 
Interest  and  played  some  role. 

For  Americans,  Europe  has  historically  been 
regarded  as  being  a  cornerstone  of  aay  struc- 
ture of  world  peace.  And  remembering  the 
recent  history  of  two  world  wars,  there  Is  no 
more   important  task   than  to  remove   the 
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scars  left  there  by  past  conflicts  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  the  future.  We  are  thank- 
ful, In  this  regard,  that  the  unnatural  divi- 
sion of  E^iTope  Is  no  longer  accepted  as  In- 
evitable. 

Because  we  have  waited  so  long  for  today's 
opportunities  for  rappocbement  in  Europe. 
It  Ls  all  the  more  Important  that  we  neither 
allow  these  opportunities  to  pass  untried  to 
the  fullest,  nor  allow  them  to  be  dissipated 
In  the  form  of  pious  statements  whose  only 
real  effect  might  be  to  lull  our  peoples  Into 
a  false,  and  possibly  even  dangerous,  sense 
of  security. 

In  this  spirit,  we  welcome  the  language  In 
the  draift  resolution  calling  on  all  European 
states  "to  develop  relations  among  them 
based  on  the  principles  of  national  independ- 
ence, equal  rights  and  non-interference  In 
Internal  affairs."  We  In  the  United  States  be- 
lieve that  every  nation  In  Europe  has  the  sov- 
ereign right  tD  conduct  Independent  policies 
and  to  be  our  friend,  without  being  anyone 
else's  enemy  or  being  treated  as  such. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  welcome  the  East- 
West  dialogue  that  Is  developing  In  a  variety 
of  fields,  some  touching  very  directly  on  the 
basic  Issues  of  European  seciirlty.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  at 
their  meeting  In  Lisbon  on  June  3  and  4,  ex- 
amined again  In  detail  the  progress  In  the 
current  East-West  negotiations — negotiations 
begun  at  the  Initiative  of  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance,  the  purpose  of  which — In 
the  words  of  the  Lisbon  communique — Is  "to 
seek  just  solutions  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  Eurc^>ean  security  and  thiis  to 
achieve  a  genuine  Improvement  of  East-West 
relations." 

Various  things  have  occurred  since  the 
meeting  in  Caracas  last  April  which  might 
cause  us  to  review  that  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage In  the  draft  resolution  which  states 
that  developments  In  this  field  "have  re- 
cently been  lagging  behind  possibilities." 

On  May  30.  the  Soviet  and  United  States 
Governments  issued  a  Joint  statement  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  for  p>«ace  and  security, 
a  statement  giving  new  Impetus  to  the  on- 
going talks  on  strategic  arms  limitations 
(SALT).  Not  long  thereafter,  the  same  two 
governments  tabled  In  Geneva  a  draft  treaty 
that  would  prohibit  the  production  of  bac- 
teriological weapons.  I  hope  this  treaty  will 
soon  enter  into  force.  The  Pour-Power  talks 
on  Berlin,  which  began  in  March  1970  at 
Western  Initiative  are  leading  to  an  agree- 
ment by  the  four  governments,  paving  the 
way  for  inner-German  talks  on  Berlin,  which 
one  must  hope  will  be  equally  successful  and 
will  help  relax  tensions  concerning  Berlin 
and  Improve  the  lives  of  the  Berllners. 

The  recent  more  F>06itive  Soviet  expressions 
of  interest  In  NATO  proposals  for  mutual 
balanced  force  reductions  in  Central  Eurc^>e 
are  equally  welcome.  In  return,  the  NATO 
Foreign  Ministers  agreed  at  their  June  meet- 
ing on  practical  steps  to  pursue  this  subject 
with  interested  governments  and  to  have 
their  deputies  meet  early  In  the  fall  to  re- 
assess the  opportunities  for  progress  In  this 
important  field. 

Also  appropriate  to  any  listing  of  recent 
positive  signs  in  this  broad  field  of  rapproche- 
ment m  Europe  are  such  items  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  banning  emplacement 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor:  the  continuing  ef- 
forts by  my  Government  and  others  to  pro- 
mote peace  0:1  Europe's  margin  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  ever-increasing  successes  In  the  en- 
vironmental field  of  the  NATO  Committee  on 
the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society — successes 
which  present  a  variety  of  opportunities  for 
closer  East- West  cooperation;  recent  efforts 
by  various  governments  including  my  own  to 
promote  East-West  trade;  and  the  continu- 
ing bilateral  East-West  discussions  on  an 
eventual  Conference  on  Eviropean  Security, 
looking  forward  to  an  early  start  to  multi- 
lateral   exploratory    talks    once    the    Berlin 


negotiations  have  reached  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

As  important  to  rapprochement  In  Europe 
as  any  development  in  East-West  relations 
Is  the  growing  unity  and  hoped-for  expan- 
sion of  the  European  Communities,  which 
also  were  given  major  new  Impetus  this 
spring.  These  developments  have  been  wel- 
comed heartily  by  the  United  States. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  agree  that  "developments  have 
been  lagging  behind  posslbUlties."  The  real 
problems  of  European  security — the  inheri- 
tance of  a  divided  Germany,  the  desire  for  a 
viable  Berlin,  the  need  to  reduce  the  terrible 
burden  of  armaments — such  problems  of 
long-standing  cannot  be  erased  overnight. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  what  contribution 
would  be  made  to  detente  by  a  Conference 
on  European  Security  that  was  not  carefully 
prepared  and  produced  only  pro-forma  state- 
ments calling  for  renunciation  of  force  and 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  technological 
exchange — without  at  the  same  time  seeking 
concrete  progress  on  basic  Issues  of  European 
security  or  attempting  to  build  better  under- 
standing through  freer  movement  of  our 
peoples,  of  Ideas,  and  of  publications 

There  Is  rightly  a  parliamentary  Interest 
In  all  of  our  countries  in  these  Issues  and 
I  welcome  our  consultations  on  these  mat- 
ters, while  recognizing  that  the  convocation 
of  a  Conference  on  E^uropean  Security  Is,  In 
the  flnal  analysis,  an  Issue  that  must  be 
decided  among  governments. 

Having  twice  In  this  century  been  drawn 
Into  major  wars  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  utterly  convinced  of  the  Importance  of 
removing  the  seeds  of  potential  future  con- 
flicts, we  In  the  United  States  will  not  shrink 
from  playing  our  role,  together  with  our 
allies.  In  a  continuing  effort  to  mitigate  or 
remove  the  underlying  causes  of  tension  and 
confrontation. 

We  look  forward  to  close  cooperation  with 
an  ever  more  united,  more  prosperous  and 
outgoing  European  community — a  ccanmu- 
nlty  aware  of  its  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions In  a  larger  world  community — con- 
vinced, as  we  are.  that  such  a  Europe  Is  In 
the  interest  of  us  all  And  we  continue  to 
share  with  our  Allies  the  hope  that  an  end 
to  Europe's  divisions  some  day  will  bring 
even  broader  opportunities  for  productive 
relationships. 


EXPANDING  ECONOMY  ESSENTIAL 
TO  SUCCESSFUL  DOLLAR  DE- 
VALUATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for- 
eign countries  are  likely  to  agree  with 
the  United  States  on  a  substantial  re- 
alinement  of  exchange  rates  only  if  they 
are  assured  that  international  trade  will 
continue  to  expand. 

During  the  hearings  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  been  conducting 
on  the  Presidents  new  economic  pro- 
gram, renowned  economists  Edward  M. 
Bernstein  and  Arthur  Okun  agreed  that 
negotiations  on  exchange  rate  changes 
and  the  subsequent  implementation  of 
these  shifts  in  currency  values  would  be 
virtually  impossible  if  the  industrial 
countries  follow  deflationary  or  trade  re- 
strictionist  policies. 

Bernstein  emphasized  that  a  fall  In 
the  value  of  the  dollar  relative  to  other 
currencies  would  help  stimulate  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Experts  would 
increase  and  imports  would  be  replaced 
by  domestically  produced  goods.  But  to 
the  extent  that  employment  increases 
here,  a  similar  decrease  in  Job  opportu- 
nities will  be  imposed  upon  the  trading 
partners  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  the  Unit- 


ed States  concentrate  on  expanding  ex- 
ports rather  than  restricting  imports  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  our  trade  bal- 
ance. 

In  the  United  States,  we  must  be  sure 
that  the  fiscal  aspects  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic program  include  sufficient  stimu- 
lus to  reduce  unemployment  substantial- 
ly. By  the  same  token,  other  nations  will 
be  required  to  follow  expansionary  poli- 
cies to  aid  workers  who  will  be  displaced 
by  additional  imports  from  the  United 
States  or  lose  their  Jobs  els  a  conse- 
quence of  decreased  shipments  to 
this  country. 

The  shift  in  other  countries,  our  wit- 
nesses emphasized,  must  be  from  the 
manufacture  of  internationally  traded 
goods  to  items  produced  for  the  domestic 
market.  Such  a  reallocation  of  produc- 
tive resources  can  and  should  produce  an 
increase  in  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
citizens  of  all  nations  whose  currencies 
will  increase  in  value  relative  to  the  dol- 
lar. Even  though  our  Industrial  trading 
partners  enjoy  the  highest  standards  of 
living  in  the  world,  each  suffers  from 
unmet  domestic  needs.  Japan  especially 
could  benefit  substantially  from  addi- 
tional housing,  improvements  in  trans- 
portation and  sanitation  systems,  and  a 
serious  effort  to  combat  pollution.  Sim- 
ilar opportimities  to  raise  standards  of 
living  exist  in  Western  Europe. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  successful  ex- 
change rate  realignment  should  be  early 
aboUtion  of  the  import  surcharge,  a  de- 
cision not  to  impose  additional  protec- 
tionist measures  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration in  the  form  of  DISC  and  a  dis- 
criminatory investment  tax  credit,  and 
an  early  renewal  of  efforts  to  achieve 
through  negotiation  the  multilateral  re- 
duction of  tariff  and  nontariff  trade 
barriers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bernstein 
and  my  colloquy  with  him  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts 
Senator  Proxmibe.  What  I  wanted  to  say 
Dr.  Bernstein,  where  I  wanted  to  bring  you 
was  In  the  direct  effect  of  getting  back  to  a 
reasonable  trade  advantage.  $7  or  $8  billion, 
would  be  a  $7  to  t8  billion  stimulus  In  the 
ONP  which  translates  again  Into  what,  a  half 
million  Jobs,  close  to  It.  maybe  200.000. 
350.000  Jobs,  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
number  of  Jobs  which  this  whole  package  Is 
supposed  to  provide.  Is  It  realistic  to  think 
we  can  get  back  to  that.  Is  It  really,  when 
we  recognize,  as  you  said  very  well  and  I 
think  It  Is  so  helpful  that  you  said  It,  If  we 
are  going  to  do  this.  If  we  are  going  to  get  a 
17  or  $8  billion  favorable  balance  of  trade  It 
means  our  trading  partners  are  going  to  have 
to  give  up  part  of  their  promotion,  lose  Jobs 
and  they  are  not  going  to  accept  that,  that 
will  probably  be  true  all  over  the  world. 

Dr.  Bernstein.  Senator,  that  statement  Is 
absolutely  correct  and  you  cannot  lose  sight 
of  It.  You  cannot  get  Jobs  for  the  US  In  a 
favorable  trade  balance  without  losing  Jobs, 
some  people  losing  more  as  they  find  more 
people  for  the  same  number  of  Jobs,  but  the 
point  Is  a  country  like  Japan  which  really 
has  been  keeping  real  Income  too  low,  I  have 
been  trying  to  explain  this  to  the  Japanese, 
they  had  a  trade  balance  of  94  billion  last 
year,  and  this  14  bUllon  deprived  the 
Japanese  people.  They  didn't  need  the 
reserves  for  private  and  public  investmsnt. 
Their  delegations  when  they  come  to  ••• 
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me  fall  to  see  why  they  can't  or  couldn't 
appreciate  the  yen  because  they  had  all 
these  undone  things,  the  pressure  for  more 
Income.  As  I  said  to  them  the  only  way  to 
give  the  workers  real  Income  without  Infla- 
tion Is  by  giving  them  the  goods  you  are  now 
exporting. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  will  now  get  the  right 
policies  and  the  surplus  countries  to  restore 
their  position. 

Incidentally  In  some  countries  you  have 
Inflation  and  they  dont  have  to  do  a  thing. 
They  Just  have  to  be  pleased  with  less 
Inflation. 

Senator  Proxmire.  But  I  think  another  ele> 
nient  you  added  to  your  statement  Is  most 
helpful  which  ties  In  with  the  position  Dr. 
Okun  has  Just  taken  Is  we  are  going  to  need 
8  high  level  of  demand  worldwide  In  order 
to  make  this  work. 

Dr.  Bernstein.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Therefore  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  have  the  kind  of  economic 
stimulus,  fiscal  stimulus  here  so  that  we  can 
work  In  an  area  of  negotiations  which  It  Is 
possible  for  our  trading  pairtners  to  accept. 

Dr.  Bernstein.  Precisely. 

Senator  Proxmire.  If  we  have  a  worldwide 
stagnation  or  stagflation  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  It.  continuing  for  a  couple  of 
years  the  negotiations  are  going  to  be  al- 
most Impossible.  It  Is  only  if  we  have  a 
period  of  increased  production,  increased 
demand,  increased  prosperity  that  we  can 
work  this  out,  isn't  that  correct. 

Dr.  Bernstein.  You  are  entirely  right  In 
everything  you  said. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Therefore  a  very  Impor- 
tant part  of  making  the  International  situ- 
ation work  is  to  be  sure  that  we  take  steps 
In  this  country,  which  are  so  important  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy and  have  our  economy  prosperous. 

Dr.  Bernstein.  That  is  right,  and  let  me 
add  one  more  thing  because  It  enters  Into 
It  too.  If  the  US  must  Increase  Its  trade 
surplus  It  Is  a  mistake  to  do  It  by  cutting 
all.  doing  It  aU  by  cutting  Imports,  that  Is 
deflationary.  It  Is  much  more  helpful  If  we 
do  less  through  cutting  Imports  and  more 
through  cutting  experts — 

Senator  Proxmirx.  More  through  expand- 
ing exports. 

Dr.  BERNs'rEiN.  Increasing  exports,  excuse 
me.  I  don't  think  we  can  have  very  great 
influence  as  to  the  ratios,  there  are  other 
parameters  that  will  determine  what  they 
will  be  but  we  ought  not  to  stand  In  the 
way  of  getting  the  best  Increase  In  exports 
combined  with  the  least  Increase  In  Im- 
ports, and  the  Import  surcharge  seems  to  me 
to  be  contrary  to  this  philosophy. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to 
thank  yov  very  much.  We  come  to  the  con- 
clusion at  a  very  appropriate  time  because 
Friday — we  are  not  having  a  session  tomor- 
row, but  Friday — we  are  having  hearings  on 
the  unemployment  situation.  We  are  having 
Geoffrey  Moore,  Harold  Goldstein,  and  Rob- 
ert Nathan  who  will  comment  on  the  Pres- 
ident's economic  program. 

The  committee  will  reconvene  Friday, 
September  3rd.  In  this  room  at  10.00  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  13:25  p.m.,  the  committee 
was  adjourned,  to  reconvene  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1971,  at  10:00  a.m.) 


ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  RUISCH  AT 
LEWIS  AND  CLARK  TRAIL  HERIT- 
AGE FOUNDATION  MEETINO 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
20  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Heritage 
Foundation  held  a  meeting  in  Sioux  City. 
Iowa.  One  of  the  highlights  of  this  meet- 
ing was  a  commemorative  ceremony  at 
the  Floyd  Monument  in  Sioux  City, 
where  the  principal  address  was  given  by 
Mr.  Edward  Ruisch.  of  Sioux  City,  the 
chairman  of  the  Iowa  State  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Committee. 


Mr.  Rulfich's  scholarly  treatmoit  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing phases  of  American  history  merits 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  bt  Edwako  RtnscH 

The  Honorable  Mayor  Berger,  Honorable 
Senator  BilUler,  Ofllclals  and  Legislators  of 
our  City  and  State,  Dr.  E.  G.  Chuinard, 
President  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Herit- 
age Foundation,  Boy  Scouts  and  other  mem- 
bers of  youth  organizations,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen : 

Assembled  here  today,  we  honor  one  of 
many  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  this  great  Nation. 
This  man.  Sergeant  Charles  Hoyd.  through 
his  sacrifice,  was  the  first  American  soldier 
to  die  In  line  of  duty  In  that  large  area  pur- 
chased from  Prance,  and  particularly  In  wl^at 
later  became  Iowa  territory.  Looking  south 
from  this  vantage  point,  we  can  see  the  area 
which  encompassed  his  last  efforts  not  far 
from  where  the  expedition  camped  for  several 
days  negotiating  with  the  Indians.  If  we 
could  go  back  167  years  from  today,  we  could 
envision  a  scene  to  which  Professor  James 
D.  Butler  referred  In  his  funeral  oration.  I 
quote  him — "About  noon  a  flotilla  comes  in 
sight,  three  boats,  one  of  twenty-two  oars, 
and  two  of  six  each.  They  come  to  land  at 
the  base  of  the  bluff  and  bring  ashore  a  man 
at  the  point  of  death."  Reviving  a  little. 
Sergeant  Floyd  says,  "I  am  going  to  leave 
you.  I  want  you  to  write  a  letter."  This  let- 
ter was  sent  to  his  parents  In  Kentucky. 

Some  boctfde  carried  with  the  expedition 
for  mending  boats,  formed  a  crude  coffin,  and 
a  flag  served  as  a  winding  sheet.  Borne  to 
the  top  of  this  bluff,  the  Sergeant  was  burled 
with  military  honors.  A  cedar  post  was  set 
In  place  to  mark  the  grave.  That  grave  was 
about  six  hundred  feet  due  west  from  where 
we  now  stand  necir  the  monument,  a  spot 
which  Is  now  in  the  air  above  the  waters  of 
the  Missouri  River. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  cedar  post  re- 
mained as  1  marker  for  the  grave  during  the 
next  fifty  years,  however  nature.  In  a  rather 
violent  manner  brought  the  grave  site  back 
Into  view.  A  flood  brought  on  by  heavy  snow 
melt  In  March  1857,  caused  extreme  high 
water,  covering  much  of  the  lowlands  we  see 
on  the  far  side  of  the  River  In  Nebraska.  The 
undermining  waters  caused  an  avalanche,  a 
large  portion  of  this  bluff  sliding  Into  the 
RIvw,  and  taking  with  It  part  of  the  grave 
of  Sergeant  Floyd. 

Hastily  a  group  of  Interested  citizens  Joined 
to  recover  some  of  the  remains.  A  man.  light 
of  weight,  was  let  down  on  a  rope  so  that  he 
covUd  reach  Into  the  grave,  which  was  then 
a  hole  In  the  side  of  the  bluff,  and  collect 
that  which  was  left.  Similarly,  more  of  the 
renialns  was  recovered  from  the  shore  about 
one  hundred  feet  below.  The  skull  was  found 
near  the  water's  edge.  Hoisting  all  to  the  top 
of  the  bluff.  It  was  noted  that  the  forearms 
and  part  of  the  midsection  were  missing. 
All  that  was  left  was  placed  In  safekeeping, 
the  skull  being  taken  to  a  downtown  office. 

Two  months  later.  May  28.  laST,  the  re- 
mains thus  recovered  were  reburted  with  ap- 
propriate patriotic,  and  religious  ceremonies. 
Judge  N.  Levering  of  the  County  Court, 
stated  that  a  procession  led  by  Captain 
James  B.  Todd,  formed  in  front  of  the  United 
States  Land  Office.  Eight  bearers,  seven  of 
whom  were  from  as  many  different  states, 
carried  the  coffin,  draped  with  a  flag,  to  the 
levees,  and  boarded  the  steam  ferryboat 
"Louis  Burns"  for  the  voyage  downstream 
to  the  bluff.  Here  the  second  burial  site, 
was  about  200  yards  east,  away  from  the 


River,  probably  near  where  we  now  stand. 
Wood  markers  were  again  set  In  place  at  the 
grave,  but  these  soon  became  souvenirs  as 
parts  were  whittled  away  by  passers-by.  Ten 
years  later — In  1867 — a  portion  of  the  bluff 
was  graded  down  to  make  way  tot  the  rail- 
road. Workmen  were  cautioned  about  digging 
into  a  grave,  the  exact  location  not  being 
known.  Cattle  trampled  this  prairie  area  for 
many  years,  until  In  1895  three  men  using 
trowels  carefully  scraped  away  the  topeoU 
until  they  located  the  outline  of  a  grave, 
there  being  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
fllled-ln  yeUowlsh  soU  and  the  soUd  black 
earth.  The  remains,  when  removed  from  the 
grave,  were  identified  by  the  absence  of  the 
parts  which  were  mls&lng.  A  Mr.  Marks  wrote 
Identifying  marks  on  the  skull  with  a  foun- 
tain pen  In  the  {H-esence  of  witnesses — also 
Inscribing  his  name. 

Thus  on  August  20,  1895,  the  anniversary 
date  of  Floyd's  death — 76  years  ago  today — 
the  remains  were  again  reburled  with  proper 
ceremony.  This  time  the  remains  were  placed 
In  large  pottery  urns,  one  of  which  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Holman  brothers  who  owned 
the  brick  yards  In  Sergeant  Bluff,  a  town  Just 
south  of  here  and  named  In  honor  of  Ser- 
geant Floyd.  A  large  marble  slab,  proi>erly  en- 
graved was  placed  over  the  grave.  This  slab, 
seven  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  about 
eight  Inches  In  thickness,  was  purchased  and 
set  In  place  for  (40.00. 

Following  this  reburlal  the  Floyd  Memorial 
Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  permanent  monument.  J.  C.  Hos- 
kins  was  named  as  president  and  Mr.  Marks 
as  secretary.  This  group  was  certainly  as- 
sisted and  directed  by  the  efforts  of  the  Hon- 
orable George  D.  Perkins,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  this  district  and  whom  many  of 
tis  remember  as  the  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Sioux  City  Journal.  Through  his  untiring 
efforts  an  appropriation  of  95.000  was  ob- 
tained from  Congress.  An  additional  •5.000 
was  approved  by  the  State  of  Iowa.  Local 
citizens  promptly  matched  these  funds  by 
donations  amounting  to  $10,000.  As  far  as  we 
know,  these  funds  constitute  the  entire  cost 
of  the  monument,  with  heavy  suppwrt  from 
private  citizens. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  add  here  that  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  staff  of  Mr.  Perkin's 
Journal  was  the  late  J.  N.  (Ding)  DarUng. 
Two  granddaughters  of  Mr.  Perkins — Miss 
Elizabeth  Sammons  and  Mrs.  Louise  Freese — 
today  direct  the  management  of  the  Journal. 

Erection  of  the  monument  was  started  on 
May  29.  1900.  when  In  one  day  the  concrete 
foundation — some  278  tons — was  completed 
by  continuous  pouring.  No  doubt  much  of 
this  was  done  by  hand  labor. 

The  ceremony  for  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  was  again  on  the  anniversary  date  of 
the  Sergeant's  death — August  20.  1900.  A 
special  train  was  run  from  Sioux  City  to  the 
bluff  site,  giving  Association  members  and 
their  families  free  passage  and  a  round-trip 
fare  of  fifteen  cents  for  others.  Pour  hundred 
people  stepped  off  this  train  and  cUmt)ed  the 
bluff,  while  many  others  came  by  horse  and 
buggy  transportation.  Again  the  remains  of 
Sergeant  Floyd  were  unearthed,  and  placed 
In  the  base  of  the  monument — hopefully  for 
the  fourth  and  last  burial. 

The  monument  was  completed  and  dedi- 
cated on  May  30.  1901  Thus,  ninety-six  years 
after  the  death  of  Sergeant  Floyd,  then  on  an 
exploratory  venture  Into  the  unknown,  the 
citizenry  here  saw  a  lasting  shaft,  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  similar  In  design  to  the 
Washington  Monument.  The  River  has 
finally  been  cheated  of  its  prey. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Historical  Associa- 
tion was  organized  on  April  30.  1954.  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  National  recognition  of 
the  monument.  Prompt  enthusiasm  soon 
brought  fruitful  results.  School  ohUdren  col- 
lected dimes  to  buUd  the  gateway  structures. 
The  Martha  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  erected  the  flagpole  where  the  flag 
ceremony  was  held  today.  The  Kiwanls  Club 
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of  Sioux  City  donated  the  floodlighting.  We 
are  most  grateful   to  each  of  these  groups. 

In  May  1950.  this  monument  was  prop- 
erly designated  '•Registered  National  Historic 
Landmark."  the  first  In  the  United  States. 
The  Honorable  Pred  A.  Seaton,  Secretary  of 
Interior,  officiated  at  the  ceremony. 

This  monument  In  memory  of  the  first 
American  soldier  who  gave  his  life  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  as  an  LmportAnt 
landmark  along  the  entire  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  route,  stands  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  foresight  and  determination 
of  those  who  strove  to  develop  this  Nation. 
The  men  who  passed  by  here  in  1804  on  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  definitely  established  the 
West  as  a  part  of  the  United  States.  They 
verified  the  Judgment  of  President  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  by  purchase  from  Pranc«, 
bought  vast  mineral  deposits  In  the  moun- 
tains along  with  their  recreation  areas:  like- 
wise a  large  storage  supply  of  fuel  in  the 
forms  of  coal.  gas.  and  petroleum;  also  for- 
ests of  timber  for  future  homes,  and  prob- 
ably most  Important  of  all — he  bought  a  fu- 
ture breadbasket  for  the  Nation,  all  for  a  few 
cents  per  acre. 

The  men  of  the  expedition  worked  hard. 
Going  upstream  often  required  more  pushing 
than  rowing.  They  crossed  uncharted  moun- 
tains. They  met  some  twenty  tribes  cf  In- 
dians with  practically  no  serious  sklnnlshea. 
They  were  led  by  men  of  tact  and  under- 
standing, selected  by  the  President.  The  fact 
that  only  one  man  lost  his  life  during  the 
twenty-eight  month  Journey,  was  certainly 
a  tribute  to  caution  and  preparedness. 

It  Is  a  pleasxire — yes — a  duty,  to  ever  honor 
such  men  as  Sergeant  Charles  Ployd.  It  was 
most  appropriate  that  our  forebears  erected 
this  monument  in  his  memory.  Today,  a  river 
and  a  valley  carry  his  name.  Many  business 
firms    use    It.    Schools,    p«tf-ka,   streets,    golf 


courses,  and  a  cemetery  carry  the  name 
Ployd — as  does  the  Sergeant  Ployd  Area 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Every 
Scout  here  today  knows  much  of  the  Ployd 
story.  We  are  grateful  to  them  for  their  part 
In  the  opening  ceremony.  May  we  ask  them 
to  also  assist  In  closing  this  commemorative 
ceremony  as  we  face  the  flag  to  the  north, 
and  with  them  express  our  loyalty  by  repeat- 
ing the  "Pledge  of  AllegUnce." 


IMPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN 
STRATEGIC   MATERIAL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  16,  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
bill  which  would  delete  entirely  section 
503  of  that  bill,  essentially  dealing  with 
the  question  of  imports  of  chrome  from 
Rhodesia. 

In  giving  my  reasons  for  this  action,  I 
deliberately  eschewed  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  question  of  XSN.  actions 
on  Rhodesia — for  such  a  discussion 
would  have  to  be  lengthy  Indeed.  Many 
of  us  In  this  Chamber  have  differing 
views  about  the  necessity  and  the  wis- 
dom of  developments  that  go  back  at 
least  to  1965,  and  in  fact  have  their  roots 
In  the  much  more  distant  past.  All  of  us, 
however,  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
the  world  as  it  is  and  not  as  we  think  It 
should  be.  Moreover,  a  full-scale  debate 
on  the  entire  background  to  this  subject 
should  necessarily  begin  with  a  pro- 
foundly searching  Inquiry  into  the  total 
subject  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  its  counterpart  in  the  House 


of  Representatives.  On  this  last  score. 
sufBce  it  to  say  that  there  has  not  been 
the  kind  of  disagreement  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  current  administration  and  its 
Immediate  predecessor  which  could  have 
Invoked  such  a  full-scale  Inquiry. 

Therefore,  I  have  on  this  occasion 
chosen  to  argue  the  question  on  the 
much  narrower  limits  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  has  him- 
self set.  I  made  two  points  in  particular 
which  I  would  like  to  reemphasize  at  this 
time.  First,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise — to  say  the  least — to  take 
action  which  could  disrupt  the  prospect 
of  any  successful  negotiations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Ian  Smith  regime. 
Second,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  chrome  is  not  un- 
usual when  considered  hi  the  context  of 
our  experience  with  the  Imports  and 
prices  of  various  strategic  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
two  items  bearing  on  the  above-men- 
tioned points.  First,  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit an  editorial  from  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  of  September  7  entitled  "Edg- 
ing Forward  on  Rhodesia."  The  second 
item  gives  statistical  information  about 
the  comparative  price  trends  for  various 
strategic  commodities  during  the  last 
decade.  I  think  these  two  Insertions  will 
help  to  make  the  case  which  I  first  ad- 
vanced last  Thursday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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'  Metal  cants  pr  pound  RMM  brand  I  o.b.  Laredo,  Te«. 

»  Metallurgical  grade  ore  (not  over  97  percent  CaF-J.  average  values  per  short  ton  ot  U  S  domesti: 
production. 

'  4«  to  48  pwc«it  ore,  cants  per  long  Ion  unit  Manganese  has  experienced  a  steady  tall  m  pi,ce 
in  the  period  1960-71  largely  due  to  increased  supply  in  the  world. 


>  U.S.  cents  per  pound  (99  9  percent  nickel  content). 
'  Tungsten  equivalent  in  dollars  per  short  ton  unit  (20  lbs.). 
'  Prices  quoted  per  pound  on  contained-vanadium  basis. 
'  Estimated. 

Source.  US.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


(From  the  London  Dally  Telegraph. 
Sept.  7.  1971 1 

KOCUfC    FOBWAKO    OM    RHODESIA 

Satlafactlon  that  Lord  OoodmAn  will  be 
making  another  visit  to  Rhodesia  on  Sept. 
17  wlU  be  mixed  with  some  uneasiness 
at  the  rather  alow  speed  at  which  these 
negotiations  are  proceeding.  It  Is.  no  doubt, 
difficult  to  force  the  pace.  To  be  acceptable 
to  public  opinion  in  this  cotintry.  any 
agreement  must  provide  tot  Africans  the 
prospect  th*t  tliey  will  en)oy  full  political 
rights  If  they  reach  the  standards  of  merit 
for  the  electoral  roll,  and  that  on  this  basis 
"common  roll"  non-racial  aeau  in  the  leg- 
lalattize  oould  override  the  nairover  concept 
at  racial  parity.  The  detail  of  voting  quall- 
ficatloD*  and  the  niunber  and  nature  of 
"oommon  roJl"  seats  mtist  be  an  Important 
pan  of  what  Lord  Goodman  will  be  dis- 
cussing.    Ko    agreement,     admittedly,    <^n 


flrmly  guarantee  Rhodesia's  political  future, 
but  Britain  has  a  legitimate  Interest  In  see- 
ing that  any  agreement  gets  It  off  to  a  fair 
start. 

There  still  seems  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess. If  only  because  both  countries  are 
realising  more  clearly  and  with  more  sense 
of  urgency  the  benefits  that  can  accrue  from 
an  agreement  and  the  dangers  that  wUl  re- 
sult from  faUure.  When  so  little  now 
divides  Mr.  Smith  from  Westminster,  failure 
ought  to  be  almost  tinthlnkable,  and  Lord 
Ooodman  has  shown  himself  already  an  able, 
understanding  and  vigorous  negotiator.  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  colleagues  are  clearly  be- 
coming more  acutely  aware  of  the  economic 
as  well  as  the  political  difficulties  which  the 
present  position  Is  creating,  despite  the 
widespread  breaking  of  sanctions  by  »o  many 
countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  uncertain  obstacle  In  the  path  Is.  as 
ever.  Mr.  Smith's  difficulty  with  the  hard- 


liners In  hie  own  Rhodeslan  Front  party. 
After  the  experience  of  several  past  occasions 
when  Mr.  Smith  has  appeared  to  draw  back 
on  last-minute  fears  of  a  hard-liners'  revolt, 
nothing  will  be  taken  for  granted.  Such 
fears  are  bound  to  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  by-election  a  month  ago  In  which  a  hard- 
line Independent  candidate  polled  466  votes 
against  the  official  Rhodeslan  Front  candi- 
date's 624.  There  were.  It  Is  true,  local  and 
technical  factors  which  could  have  favoured 
the  Independent.  Nevertheleea,  It  was  a 
symptom  of  the  progress  which  the  hard- 
liners have  been  making  with  the  Rhodeslan 
electorate  since  the  fresh  negotiations  be- 
tween London  and  Salisbury  began. 

TUls  suggests  that  time  U  not  on  the  sld« 
of  success.  The  odds  are  that,  onoe  agree- 
ment Is  reached,  the  vast  majority  of  white 
Rhodeslans  will  realise  the  great  advantages 
they  win  derive  from  It  on  balance  and  wlU 
rally    behind    Mr.    Smith.    The    longer    the 
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negotiations  continue  In  secret  and  leave 
room  for  the  hard-liners  to  work  on  fears  of 
what  they  call  a  "sell-out,"  the  more  difficult 
Is  Mr.  Smith's  Internal  position  likely  to 
become. 


GENCX:iDE:    HOPE  SUPPRESSED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
crime  of  genocide  is  based  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  hope.  An  element  of  hope  is 
essential  to  any  kind  of  effective  action. 
Without  hope  of  success,  change  for  the 
better,  a  man  believes  that  there  is  no 
use  for  him  to  do  anything.  Despair  feeds 
upon  itself.  A  man  feels  that  a  situation 
is  hopeless,  and  subsequently  the  situa- 
tion does  become  hopeless. 

A  man  accepts  the  situation  as  hope- 
less, and  does  not  resist  the  tide  of  hor- 
rible events  washing  up  against  hia 
helplessness. 

Consider  this  description  of  the  situa- 
tion confronting  prisoners  In  a  concen- 
tration camp.  The  novelist,  Elie  Wiesel, 
describes  a  group  of  Jews  who  had  just 
arrived  the  previous  day  at  a  concentra- 
tion camp,  but  had  already  witnessed  and 
heard  about  the  imbelievable  acts  of 
atrocity  which  took  place  there. 

What  is  meant  by  the  word  "unbeliev- 
able"? If  an  act  seems  unbelievable,  then 
one  is  forced  to  choose  between  believing 
it  or  closing  one"s  eyes  to  reality.  Wiesel 
describes  the  choice  fac:ng  the  prisoners: 

Those  absent  no  longer  touched  even  the 
surface  of  our  memories.  We  still  spoke  of 
them — "Who  knows  what  may  have  becocne 
of  them?" — but  we  had  little  concern  for 
their  fate.  We  were  lnc^;>able  of  thinking  of 
anything  at  all.  Our  senses  were  blunted; 
everything  was  blurred  as  In  a  fog.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  gra^  anything.  The  In- 
stincts of  self-preaervatlon,  of  aeU-defense,  of 
pride,  had  all  deserted  us.  In  one  ultimate 
moment  of  lucidity  It  seemed  to  me  that  we 
were  damned  souls  wandering  In  the  half- 
world,  souls  condemned  to  wander  through 
space  till  the  generations  of  man  oame  to  an 
end,  seeking  their  redemption,  seeking 
oblivion — without   hope  of  finding  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  soon. 
This  act  would  give  hope  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation  and  the  world  that  the  United 
States  win  rise  to  stand  with  the  75  other 
nations  which  have  vowed  to  protect 
man's  dignity  against  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide. If  the  United  States  rises  up  against 
this  crime,  no  future  historian  shall 
charge  us  with  expedient  evasion  of  the 
Issue.  Future  generations  will  point  at 
U.S.  ratification  and  say  that  we  still 
spoke  of  the  past  victims  of  genocide — 
"Who  knows  what  may  have  become  of 
them?" — and  that  we  showed  our  con- 
cern for  future  victims  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  KANSAS 
CITIZEN 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  rarely, 
I  imagine,  do  Senators  read  a  letter  from 
someone  which,  by  the  surprise  of  its 
simple  and  personal  honesty,  brings  a 
pause  in  the  rush  of  business  and  a  re- 
newed appreciation  for  the  common- 
sense  of  people  everywhere. 

Such  a  letter  from  Mr.  Devney  M. 
Mack,  Sr..  of  Fort  Scott.  Kans.,  arrived 
on  my  desk  yesterday. 
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Without  seeking  to  embeUish  his  re- 
marks, I  ask  rather — with  his  approval — 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord.  I 
sincerely  believe  the  thoughts  In  this 
single  letter  to  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  legislative  history  of  the  Uj8.  Sen- 
ate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

Fort   Scott,   Kans.. 
September  19,  1971. 
Senator  Jauxs  B.  Pkakson, 
New  Senate  Office  Butldtng, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Sknatos  Pxakson:  This  is  a  letter  I 
have  been  a  long  time  In  writing  because 
somehow  I  dont  know  bow  to  put  Into  words 
how  I  feel  about  the  world  around  me.  How- 
ever since  the  President  has  asked  all  Amer- 
icans to  kind  of  slow  up  and  take  stock  of 
our  economic  condition  for  a  90  day  period  I 
have  called  what  little  courage  I  have  to  the 
front  to  express  my  feelings  and  though  I 
might  say  It  badly,  here  goes. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  an  'Income  Tax  Re- 
fund' check  that  Is  over  2  years  old  which 
we  are  rettirnlng  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury by  way  of  your  office  and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale. 

First  of  all  I  am  a  Negro  or  black  Ameri- 
can, whatever  terminology  Is  fashionable  at 
the  moment,  and  I  have  had  my  share  of 
frustrations  at  the  hands  of  white  America, 
but  I  have  also  reached  most  of  the  gtMJs 
that  I  set  for  myself  In  this  same  area  of 
subtle  white  American  discrimination. 

For  example:  When  I  was  a  boy  of  12  years 
of  age  I  saw  a  Negro  U.S.  Railway  Mall  Clerk 
standing  In  the  doorway  of  a  n.S.  Mall  car  as 
the  train  passed  through  Fort  Soott  and 
then  and  there  I  decided  that  that  was  the 
job  I  wanted  and  19  years  later  I  became  a 
U.S.  Railway  Mall  clerk.  I  also  planned  to 
marry  a  girl  from  Kansas  City  and  buUd  a 
white  house  on  a  green  hill  a  mile  north  of 
P\)rt  Scott  on  the  east  side  of  town  and  now 
that  I  am  69  years  old  I  have  been  married 
to  the  girl  from  Kansas  City  for  31  years.  I 
was  a  U.S.  Railway  Mall  clerk  for  24  years,  we 
built  the  house  on  a  green  hill  a  mile  north 
of  Fort  Scott  Just  a  miles  west  of  where  1 
planned  as  a  boy  and  It  Is  painted  gray  In- 
stead of  white.  I  ended  my  career  as  a  U.S. 
Mall  Clerk  in  a  severe  railroad  accident  In 
1964  that  left  me  minus  my  left  leg  and  a 
fractured  skull  plus  other  Injuries.  However 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  has  spared 
nothing  In  trying  to  make  me  a  useful  per- 
son again,  and  today  my  son  and  I  are  con- 
tractors to  the  Post  Office  Department  haul- 
ing mall  between  some  Kansas  towns  plus 
running  a  small  package  delivery  service  here 
In  Fort  Scott. 

In  retrospect  I  feel  that  my  government 
has  been  good  to  me  and  my  family,  and  I 
was  ashamed  of  my  former  coworkers  In  the 
Post  Office  Department  when  they  went  on 
strike  sometime  back.  Because  I  always  felt 
that  ours  was  the  best  Job  In  the  world  and 
that  we  were  handsomely  paid  for  the  work 
we  did  and  for  the  knowledge  that  the  Job 
required. 

Somehow  I  feel  that  too  many  Americans 
have  become  too  greedy  and  have  lost  the  will 
to  work  and  sacrifice  and  build  their  secu- 
rity gradually.  I  feel  that  everyone  In  Amer- 
ica Is  aware  that  we.  as  a  nation,  will  have 
to  stop  somewhere  along  the  line  and  in  the 
terminology  of  the  day  "cool  It". 

I  feel  that  It  Is  time  for  most  Americans 
to  realise  that  to  earn  more  they  must  pro- 
duce more  or  more  to  the  point  give  an  hon- 
est day's  work  for  a  good  paycheck. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  time  for  our  manufacturers 
to  make  good  and  honest  products. 

I  feel  that  It  u  time  for  the  money  lend- 
ers to  quit  exploiting  the  general  public,  both 
black  and  white. 

I  feel  that  It  la  time  to  tall  our  young 


people  with  their  snaggy  hair  and  unkempt 
clothes  that  they  are  Just  what  they  look 
like,  a  bunch  of  silly  damned  fools. 

But  why  go  on?  Wlio's  going  to  listen  to  a 
Negro,  black  or  Afro- American  anyway? 

In  closing  let  It  be  recorded  that  I  feel 
that  I  live  In  a  wonderful  country,  with  all 
the  Injustices  that  I  as  a  black  man  have 
endureo,  and  I  want  to  do  my  part  to  keep  It 
a  great  country.  So  as  a  favor  to  me  please 
hand  the  enclosed  check  over  to  the  proper 
people. 

Tours  very  kindly. 

DrvNZT  M.  Mack,  Sr. 


A  NEW  YEAR  WITHOUT 
HAPPINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  no- 
ticed in  the  press  of  September  21  that 
more  than  900  Jews  representing  their 
families  have  signed  an  <ypen  letter  to  So- 
viet officials  and  the  United  Nations  de- 
manding permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  These  families,  it  is  reported,  have 
been  told  by  Albet  Ivanov,  chief  of  the 
administrative  section  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  that 
an  "unlimited"  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews  would  cause  a  "brain  drain"  from 
the  Soviet  Unicm. 

So  we  are  forced  to  assume  from  these 
reports  that  the  applicants  for  emigra- 
tion will  be  turned  down  or,  even  worse, 
turned  in. 

The  timing  of  this  news  is  filled  with 
irony,  since  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this 
week  were  two  of  the  most  festive  days 
in  the  Jewish  religious  calendar.  Jews 
throughout  the  world  are  c^ebrating  the 
New  Year,  and  In  the  midst  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  festive  occasion 
comes  the  reminder  of  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 

This  sorrowful  reminder  can  be  quickly 
eradicated  if  Soviet  leaders  recognize  the 
basic  human  rights  embodied  in  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  aiKi  allow  their  dtizttiry  to  emi- 
grate if  they  so  desire.  The  right  to  emi- 
grate Is  an  inherent  right  of  fundamental 
human  Uberty. 

We  In  this  country  recognize  that 
right  and  there  is  no  reason  that  we 
cannot  expect  the  same  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  issue  is  not  a  manifestation 
of  the  game  of  competition  between  so- 
cial systems  or  between  superpowers  It 
is  an  issue  of  humanity,  something 
which  transcends  national  boimdariet. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  33.  which  attempts  to 
gather  world  support  on  behalf  of  So- 
viet Jews  and  in  behalf  of  halting  hu- 
man injustices  now  given  (rfBcial  sanc- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  new  year  for  Jews  will  pass  more 
solemnly  than  festively,  but  it  will  pass. 
Then  there  is  next  year.  But  is  there  a 
next  year  for  the  Soviet  Jews?  Hope 
can  die  with  the  passage  of  time,  so  I 
call  upon  all  of  us  here  and  leaders 
throughout  the  world  to  work  for  the 
ultimate  goal  of  securing  basic  human 
freedoms  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  much 
as  in  their  own  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsco&d, 
as  follows: 
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A  Nrw  YzAK  Without  Happiness 


Moscow. — More  than  900  Soviet  Jews,  who 
say  they  represent  3.000  memt>er8  of  their 
families,  have  signed  an  open  letter  to  So- 
viet leaders  and  the  United  Nations  de- 
manding permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  petition,  clrcxilated  yesterday  to  for- 
eign Journalists,  was  believed  to  be  the  larg- 
est-scale undertaking  of  its  kind  In  the 
struggle  of  Russian  Jews  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union, 

The  appeal,  addressed  to  Communist  Par- 
ty leader  Leonid  Brezhnev.  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln  and  President  Nikolai  Podgomy, 
said  all  Soviet  Jews  who  wanted  to  should 
be  guaranteed  the  right  to  emigrate. 

It  criticized  the  lack  of  Jewish  religious 
and  cultural  life  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
said  the  petitioners  "want  to  live  under 
the  Star  of  David  and  will  do  so." 

Soviet  Jewish  sources  said  a  delegation  of 
70  Jews  pressing  to  Imlgrate  met  with  Albet 
Ivanov.  chief  of  the  administrative  section 
of  party  central  committee,  who  told  them 
unlimited  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  would 
cause  a  "brain  drain." 


SENATOR    GRAVEL'S    READING    OP 
PENTAGON  PAPERS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  to  be  In  the 
Chamber  on  Monday  morning  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ehvin)  spoke  to  the  Senate 
about  the  efforts  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  activities  of 
Senator  Gkavzl  in  reading  the  Pentagon 
Papers  before  his  subcommittee.  I  have 
however,  read  a  copy  of  the  Senator's 
remarks,  and  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  his  keen  insight  and  perceptive  anal- 
ysis of  the  administration's  action  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  important  for  all 
of  us  to  recognize,  as  Senator  Ervin 
points  out,  that  "we  cannot  and  should 
not  remain  silent  and  leave  to  the  courts 
the  protection  of  the  Senate's  preroga- 
tives," in  cases  such  as  this.  The  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  the  far- 
reaching  constitutional  implications  of 
these  recent  developments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body. 


RESIGNATION  OF  JUSTICE 
HUGO  BLACK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  noted 
with  regret  the  resignation  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  Hugo  Black.  He 
leaves  behind  him  a  long  record  of  very 
distinguished  and  dedicated  service  to 
our  country.  We  all  hope  that  his  prob- 
lems of  health  are  not  as  serious  as  he 
anticipates,  and  that  he  can  look  for- 
ward to  many  more  years  of  service  and 
enjoyment. 

The  problem  of  filling  his  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Court  is  one  in  which  every 
American  has  an  Interest,  and  one  in 
which  the  President  and  the  Senate  have 
a  very  grave  Joint  responsibility.  No  is- 
sues during  the  period  of  time  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate  have  been  mgre  vex- 
ing than  those  which  Involved  the  neces- 
sity for  the  Senate  to  disagree  publicly 
with  the  President  in  arriving  at  a  joint 
decision  which  the  Constitution  thrusts 
upon  us.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  clear 
way  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  past 
is  to  achieve  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
sultation possible  prior  to  a  nomination. 


As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  have  my  own  decisions  to 
make  regarding  any  nominee.  My  deci- 
sions cannot  help  but  be  made  easier, 
however,  by  consultation  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  Senate  through  the  elected 
leadership  of  our  party  in  the  Senate. 

The  minority  leader  (Mr.  Scott)  is  a 
man  In  whom  all  Republicans  in  this 
Chamber  have  shown  their  faith  and 
respect.  He  has  served  the  citizens  of  his 
State  for  over  20  years  and  has  served 
our  party  in  the  past  as  national  chair- 
man. I  believe  he  Is  a  man  imiquely  quail- 
fled  to  offer  very  sound  advice  to  the 
President  in  the  selection  of  a  new  Jus- 
tice, and  I  trust  that  he  will  have  the 
opportimlty  to  do  so. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  DEPARTMENT 
OP  HEALTH 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  the  past 
10  years  the  Federal  role  in  health  care 
has  Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  expansion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  and  in  health  research  has  re- 
sulted in  the  growth  of  many  new  Fed- 
eral health  programs,  some  of  which 
seem  at  times  to  be  somewhat  imcoordi- 
nated,  somewhat  overlapping,  and  some- 
what lacking  in  administrative  direction. 

Representative  Paul  Rogers,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, recently  described  this  problem  in 
a  speech  to  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

Representative  Rogers  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Health 
as  a  solution  for  the  lack  of  coordinated 
leadership  in  the  management  of  Federal 
health  programs. 

I  believe  this  recommendation  of  Rep- 
resentative Rogers  deserves  our  atten- 
tion and  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REifAKKs  OP  Congressman  Paul  Rogeks, 
August   25,    1971 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association :  I  am  honored 
and  privileged  to  meet  with  you  today  at 
this  73d  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association.  Tour  organization  Is  an 
effective  and  articulate  voice  for  health  pro- 
fessionals oonoemed  about  the  quality  and 
delivery  of  health  care  In  this  Nation.  You 
have  chosen  your  leadership  wisely  and  I 
cannot  pass  on  without  commending  not 
only  your  president  and  officers — but  yoxir 
executive  president.  Ed  Croeby — and  his  fine 
staff — particularly  those  In  Washington  who 
tell  your  story  effectively  to  the  Congress  as 
weU  as  Government  agencies — and  to  the 
American  public. 

The  health  Industry  is  the  third  largest 
In  the  Nation — and  predictions  project  a 
rapid  change  to  3d  and  then  Ist.  What  Is 
more  Important  to  any  human  being  than 
his  health?  Of  aU  life's  blessings  good 
health — Is  primary — to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  others.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— tbU  priority  was  set  forth:  "Life — 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ' — 
life — good  health — first. 

When  Illness  strikes,  a  person  wante  the 
best  doctor — the  best  nurse — the  best  facili- 
tiet  (the  best  hospital)  that  Is  available — 
and  at  the  best  price  prosslble ! 

To  respond  u  not  an  easy  task— but  It  U 


one  which   Is   Increasing  tn  demand — with 
each  passing  hour. 

And  we  find  It  difficult  to  respond  to  Amer- 
Icas  health  needs.  With  manpower  short- 
ages— and  you  know  the  figures: 

60,000  doctors  short. 

30,000  dentists  short. 

160,000-300,000  nurses. 

260.000  paramedical  personnel  short. 

And  you  know  the  need  of  faculties  (hos- 
pitals, clinics,  nursing  homes,  etc.) — many 
that  need  modernization,  expansion — reloca- 
tion and  distributions — and  expensive  new 
and  modem  equipment. 

And  a  constant  and  increasing  Inflation  of 
costs  for  health. 

AU  of  these  factors  and  others  were 
summed  up  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  proclaimed  a  "health 
crises" — In   the   Nation. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW — has  also  acknowl- 
edged a  health  crises — again  only  yesterday 
the  newest  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  Doctor  Du  Val — apoke  of 
the  "health  care  crises". 

So  many  times  have  there  been  cries  of 
"health  crises" — that  health  has  become  the 
"wolf's  lament". 

But  a  waiting  profession — an  impatient 
Congress  and  a  wanting  public — have  found 
too  little  response  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  attack  the 
"health  crises". 

In  fact,  concern  for  health  programs  Is 
running  a  poor  third  In  a  three  headed  de- 
partment— and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  Instead  become 
the  Department  of  WEH — Welfare — Educa- 
tion and  Health. 

The  stepchild  status  to  which  this  Na- 
tion's health  needs  have  been  relegated  af- 
fects the  well  being  and  purse  strings  of 
every   American. 

Americans  suffer  when  there  Is  no  need  to 
suffer.  Although  we  possess  the  finest  medi- 
cal knowledge  In  the  world  today — the 
United  States  ranks  14th  In  Infant  mor- 
tality—  (nearly  twice  the  rate  for  Sweden). 
The  reason  Is  not  lack  of  knowledge — It  Is 
lack  of  access  to  care.  Between  S3  and  65  per 
cent  of  all  women  who  deliver  In  public  hos- 
pitals have  no  prenatal  care. 

After  InJancy — a  child  faces  all  too  fa- 
miliar childhood  diseases — measles — small- 
pox— scarlet  fever — mumps — In  some  oases 
polio  and  diphtheria.  Thankf  uUy  the  medical 
genl\iB  discovered  the  miracles  that  not  only 
cure — but  prevent  these  diseases. 

The  sad  irony  la  that  all  Americans  can- 
not share  the  benefits  of  this  genius.  To 
this  Nation's  embarrassment,  more  than  half 
a  mllUon  chUdren  wUl  be  struck  by  a  pre- 
ventable epidemic  of  measles. 

Yet  HEW  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  tried  to  eliminate  the  com- 
municable disease  program  which  would  In- 
sure total  Innoculatlon  against  such  diseases. 
Of  the  $75  million  authorized  by  Congress — 
•3  mllUon  was  btidgeted. 

The  crises  does  not  end  with  children — 
medicare  and  medicaid — the  colossus  of  our 
health  programs  touch  between  them,  38 
mUUon  Americans — we  have  given  millions 
the  financial  means  to  obtain  health  services 
without  considering  the  availability  and  de- 
llverablUty  of  such  services. 

The  financial  resources  In  the  Federal 
health  area  have  been  cut — HEW  repeatedly 
speaks  of  health  crises — then  HEW  and  OMB 
slashed  research  budgets  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

While  HFW  officials  Joined  the  call  for  a 
cure  for  cancer  through  accelerated  research, 
to  their  embarrassment  and  the  Congress' 
dismay,  on  the  same  day  the  President  asked 
us  for  an  additional  $100  mlUlon  for  cancer 
research — OMB — the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  was  withholding  930  mllUon 
which  had  already  been  appropriated  for  tba 
Identical  purpose. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  knows 
all   too  well   that  If   last  year's  HEW  pro- 
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poeals  had  been  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
one  of  the  most  Important  and  most  suc- 
cessful health  programs  ever  Implemented 
in  this  country — the  Hill -Burton  i»ogram— 
would  be  past  history  today. 

And  you  can  take  great  pride  In  the  fine 
work  you  and  your  organization  did — to  see 
that  the  veto  of  Hill -Burton  was  over-ridden 
by  the  Congress.  A  victory  for  better  health 
care. 

There  Is  ample  evidence  to  support  my 
belief  that  the  health  budget  has  not  reflected 
health  concern  as  much  as  It  has  the  dic- 
tates of  OMB.  In  the  absence  of  strong  health 
leadership  In  HEW,  accountants  In  OMB 
have  set  the  priorities  for  health  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  medical  men  who  are  respon- 
sible In  the  Department  of  HEW. 

In  most  health  programs,  local  and  State 
planning  is  required  but  we  find  the  Federal 
Oovernment  itself  has  no  such  planning. 
Rather  HEW  has  been  dealing  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  with  a  year  to  year  vision. 

Any  health  professional  would  agree  that 
a  key  to  Improved  health  care  Is  adequate 
manpower.  Yet  this  year  HEW  officials  came 
to  the  hill  without  being  aware  or  planning 
that  the  very  legislation  they  were  advocat- 
ing would  solve  the  manpower  shortage.  It 
was  admitted  In  testimony  that  no  one  had 
bothered  to  determine  how  many  more  grad- 
uates of  health  professions  schools  would  be 
produced  by  HEW's  proposed  legislation. 

The  President,  In  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress in  February  set  out  many  of  our  prob- 
lems in  a  very  clear  fashion  and  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  that  message: 

For  some  Americans — especially  those  who 
live  in  remote  rural  areas  or  In  the  inner 
city — care  is  simply  not  available  .  .  .  pri- 
mary care  physicians  and  outpatient  facili- 
ties are  in  short  supply  in  many  areas  and 
most  of  our  people  have  trouble  obtaining 
medical  attention  on  short  notice." 

But  HEW's  actions  by  advocating  the  clos- 
ing of  PHS  hospitals  and  clinics  and  the 
elimination  of  the  Public  Health  Corps,  run 
contrary  to  the  President's  public  concern 
for  this  country's  health  needs. 

By  closing  the  hospitals  and  clinics  and 
halting  the  corps,  we  would  only  contribute 
to  the  health  care  crisis.  The  President  has 
proclaimed  a  drug  abuse  epidemic — HEW 
responds  by  proposing  to  close  one  of  the  two 
Federal  clinical  drug  research  centers.  We 
must  add  to,  not  subtract  from,  our  assets, 

I  do  not  say  that  inattention  to  our  health 
crisis  is  peculiar  to  this  administration. 

In  great  part,  this  situation  is  due  to  an 
overtaxed  department,  whose  responsibllltlee 
are  too  great  and  too  diverse  and  whose  lead- 
ership must  spread  Itself  too  thinly.  Some 
years  ago,  I  served  as  chairman  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  charged  with  investigating  HEW's 
structure.  Wu  sought  the  advice  of  every  seg- 
ment of  the  medical  community.  After  de- 
tailed study,  we  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  department  charged  solely 
with  finding  solutions  to  this  country's 
health  problems. 

I  reassert  this  belief  this  morning.  I  feel 
It  Is  Imperative  that  a  separate  department 
of  health,  with  Cabinet  status,  be  created 
and  shall  shortly  submit  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  end. 

This  country  can  no  longer  afford  make- 
shift health  programs  conceived  In  crisis  and 
designed  for  political  Impact  rather  than 
going  to  the  solutions  to  our  problems. 

Secretary  Richardson  read  part  6f  the 
laundry  list  of  HEW's  problems  yesterday 
when  he  told  you : 

"We  have  a  Jumble  of  regional  medical 
programs,  State  and  area  wide  planning  agen- 
cies, HlU-Burton  planning  agencies,  com- 
munity mental  health  center  planners,  and 
a  host  of  others.    .  ." 

And  so  I  take  the  Secretary's  statement  as 
additional  evidence  of  the  need  for  a  man  to 
devote  all  of  his  time,  efforts  and  thinking 
to  gather  In  the  loose  ends  and  co-ordinate 
them,  to  give  them  priorities.  And  this  man 
evidently  can  do  this  Job  effectively  only  as 


a  full  Secretary  with  Cabinet  level  author- 
ity— with  access  to  the  President. 

We  need  a  Secretary  of  Health  who  can 
lead  us  In  the  area  of  cancer  research — not 
some  White  Hovise  assistant. 

We  need  a  secretary  of  health  who  can 
take  charge  of  the  drug  epidemic  and  put 
priority  on  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs — not  some  white  house  assistant. 

The  fact  that  the  President  has  bad  to 
take  thelnltlative  in  these  two  areas — drug 
abuse  and  cancer  research — clearly  indicates 
his  lack  of  confidence  in  the  abUity  of  HEW 
to  do  the  Job. 

And  we  can  not  expect  the  President  to 
bring  Into  the  White  House  every  pressing 
health  program  that  our  nation  faces. 

The  President  is  entitled  to  have  a  full- 
time  secretary  of  health  who  can  directly  ad- 
vise and  be  heard  over  OMB  when  needed,  a 
man  whose  only  duty  is  to  evolve  better 
health  care  for  200  million  Americans  and 
those  Americans  yet  unborn. 

The  people  of  this  nation  are  entitled  to 
a  man  who  is  identified  to  all  Americans  as 
the  man  responsible  for  health,  not  someone 
buried  under  a  ph<me  book  listing  of  bureau- 
crats. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  health  wUl  help  assure  that  the 
American  genius  wlU  again  direct  itself  to 
the  problems  of  health. 

To  have  a  secretary  of  health  would  be  the 
strongest  step  to  support  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  pluralistic  approach  to  health 
care — because — to  drift  aimlessly  bring  crlsU 
solutions  with  untbought  of  consequences. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions of  our  nation  and  that  the  "health 
crises"  can  be  met  with  reasoned  planning 
and  actions  in  establishing  proper  priorities 
In  the  health  field. 

We  should,  and  we  will,  reorganize  our  pri- 
orities, I  am  confident  of  that.  And  I  am 
just  as  confident  that  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress who  will  push  for  this  end  can  count 
on  the  American  hospital  association  In  help- 
ing to  meet  this  challenge — to  provide  un- 
matched health  care  to  the  people  of  this 
nation. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  SOCIAL  POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  very  fine  maga- 
zine commentary,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee,  contains  a  most 
perceptive  and  provocative  article  en- 
titled "The  Limits  of  Social  Policy,"  writ- 
ten by  the  eminent  educator,  sociologist, 
and  social  critic.  Prof.  Nathan  Olazer,  of 
Harvard.  Declaring  that  "there  is  a  gen- 
eral sense  that  we  face  a  crisis  in  social 
policy."  Dr.  Glazer  challenges  us  to  re- 
view all  of  our  basic  premises  regarding 
social  policy  and  to  seek  some  new — and 
perhaps  some  old — approaches  to  the 
principal  problems  facing  us  as  a  Nation. 

It  is  sobering  to  be  reminded,  as  Dr. 
Glazer  does,  that  many  a  social  program 
we  have  Inaugurated — Including  some 
Initiated  in  Congress — has  made  some 
progress  in  alleviating  a  given  distress, 
only  to  be  the  imintended  cause  for  new 
and  sometimes  greater  problems.  It  is 
useful  to  be  made  aware  of  the  frustra- 
tions as  well  as  the  promise  that  come 
from  rapidly  rising  levels  of  expectations 
on  the  part  of  our  socially  deprived  and 
neglected  groups  of  Americans. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  everything  that 
Dr.  Glazer  writes  in  his  thoughtful  es- 
say, but  I  believe  that  all  of  us  must  take 
seriously  his  suggestion  that  "the  break- 
down of  traditional  modes  of  behavior  is 
the  chief  cause  of  our  social  problems" 
and  his  conviction  that  "some  imf>ortant 
part  of  the  solution  to  our  social  prob- 


lems lies  in   traditional   practices  and 
traditional  restraints." 

There  is  danger,  of  course,  that  Pro- 
fessor Glazer's  statement  might  be  inter- 
preted as  opposition  to  vitally  needed  so- 
cial programs  like  welfare  reform  and 
health  security  and  child  development 
programs.  But  a  careful  reading  of  the 
article  will  avoid  that  conclusion.  What 
It  says  to  me  Is  that  in  the  development 
of  social  policies  we  must  be  more  con- 
scious than  we  have  perhaps  been  in  the 
past  of  the  implications  in  those  policies 
for  the  retention  and  the  strengthening 
of  traditional  social  values. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  LiMrrs  of  Social  Policy 
(By  Nathan  Olazer) 

There  Is  a  general  sense  that  we  face  a 
crisis  in  social  policy,  and  in  almost  all  Its 
branches.  Whether  this  crisis  derives  from 
the  backwardness  of  the  United  States  in 
social  policy  generally,  the  revolt  of  the 
blacks,  the  fiscal  plight  of  the  cities,  the  fail- 
ure of  national  leadership,  the  Inherent  com- 
plexity of  the  problems,  or  the  weakening  of 
the  national  fiber,  and  what  weight  we  may 
ascribe  to  these  and  other  causes,  are  no  easy 
questions  to  settle.  I  believe  there  Is  much  at 
fault  with  the  way  we  generally  think  of 
these  matters,  and  i  wish  to  suggest  another 
approach. 

The  term  "social  policy"  is  very  elastic.  I 
use  It  to  de8crit>e  all  those  public  policies 
which  have  developed  in  the  past  hundred 
years  to  protect  families  and  individuals 
from  the  accidents  of  Industrial  and  urban 
life,  and  which  try  to  maintain  a  decent 
minimum  of  living  conditions  for  all.'  The 
heart  of  social  policy  Is  the  relief  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  in  that  sense 
I  use  the  term  here. 

There  are,  I  beleve,  two  prevaUlng  and 
antagonistic  views  of  social  policy. 

One — I  will  call  It  the  "liberal"  view — 
operates  with  a  model  of  the  social  world  In 
which  that  world  is  seen  as  having  under- 
gone progressive  improvement  for,  roughly, 
the  past  hundred  years.  The  unimproved 
world.  In  this  view,  was  the  world  of  early 
and  high  Industrialism.  Market  forces  pre- 
vailed unobstructed,  or  nearly  so.  The  enor- 
mous inequalities  they  created  in  wealth, 
power,  and  status  were  added  to  the  still 
largely  unreduced  Inequalities  of  the  pre-ln- 
dustrial  world.  This  sltuaton,  which  meant 
that  most  men  lived  In  squalor  wbUe  a  few. 
profiting  from  the  labor  of  the  many,  lived 
In  great  luxury,  was  seen  by  a  developing 
social  conscience  as  both  evil  and  danger- 
ous. It  was  evU  because  of  the  huge  inequali- 
ties that  characterized  it  and  because  of 
Its  faUure  to  insure  a  decent  minimum  at 
the  bottom  levels;  and  It  was  dangerous  be- 
cause it  encouraged  the  destitute  to  rebel- 
lion against  Industry  and  the  state.  Con- 
sequently, in  Bismarck's  Germany,  and  some- 
what later  on  in  England,  conservative  states 


'  This  definition  excludes  measures  aimed 
at  infiuenclng  the  entire  economic  or  physi- 
cal environment,  even  though  such  measures 
certainly  have  some  claim  to  be  considered 
as  falling  within  the  realm  of  social  policy 
and  may  well  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their 
effect  on  those  vulnerable  elements  of  the 
population  who  are  the  special  target  of 
social  policy.  Education,  too,  falls  increas- 
ingly Into  the  sphere  of  social  policy,  par- 
ticularly when  It  Is  seen  as  a  means  of 
protecting  people  from  poverty  and  destitu- 
tion. The  same  is  true  of  the  control  of 
crime,  particularly  if  we  see  it  as  a  response 
to  poverty  and  destitution.  I  shall,  however, 
exclude  both  these  areas  from  my  discussion 
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grew  worried  about  rebellion  and  working- 
men  began  to  be  protected  against  complete 
penury  In  old  age  or  In  times  of  unemploy- 
ment through  industrial  accident  and  111- 
neas:  smar.  begrlnnlngs  were  also  made  In 
helping  them  cover  same  of  the  costs  of 
medical  care.  Oradually,  such  measures  of 
protection  were  extended  to  cover  other  areas 
like  housing,  and  were  made  available  to 
broader  ai:d  broader  classes  of  people. 

In  the  liberal  view.  then,  we  have  a  sea  of 
misery,  scarcely  diminished  at  all  by  volun- 
tary charitable  efforts.  Government  then 
starts  moving  In,  setting  up  dikes,  pushing 
back  the  sea  and  reclaiming  the  land,  so  to 
speak.  In  this  view,  while  new  Issues  may  be 
presented  for  public  policy,  they  are  never 
really  new— rather  they  are  only  newly  rec- 
ognized as  issues  demanding  public  Inter- 
vention. Thus  the  liberal  point  of  view  is 
paradoxically  calculated  to  make  us  feel  both 
pulltler  and  more  arrogant.  We  feel  guilty 
for  not  having  recognized  and  acted  on  in- 
justices and  deprivations  earlier,  but  we  also 
feel  complacently  sujjerior  in  comparison  to 
our  forebears,  who  did  not  recognize  or  act 
on  them  at  all. 

I  have  given  a  rather  sharp  and  perhaps 
caricatured  picture  of  the  liberal  view.  Lib- 
erals are  of  course  aware  that  new  needs — 
and  not  simply  new  recognitions  of  old 
needs — arise.  Nevertheless,  the  typical  stance 
of  the  liberal  in  dealing  with  Issues  of  social 
policy  Is  blame— not  of  the  unfortunates, 
those  suffering  from  the  ills  that  the  social 
I>ollcy  is  meant  to  remove,  but  of  society,  of 
the  political  system  and  its  leaders.  The  lib- 
eral stance  is:  for  every  problem  there  is  a 
policy,  and  even  if  the  problem  Is  relatively 
new.  the  social  system  and  the  political  sys- 
tem must  be  indicated  for  failing  to  tackle 
It  earlier. 

There  is  another  element  in  the  liberal 
view.  It  sees  vested  interests  as  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  Institution  of  new  social  po- 
licies. One  such  interest  consists  simply  of 
those  who  are  better  off — those  not  In  need 
of  the  social  policy  In  question,  who  resist 
it  because  of  the  increase  in  taxes.  But  other 
kinds  of  obstructive  interests  are  also  there: 
real-estate  people  and  landlords  in  the  field 
of  housing,  employers  subject  to  payroll  taxes 
in  the  field  of  social  security,  doctors  in  the 
field  of  medical  care,  and  so  on. 

Despite  the  assumption  here  of  a  conflict 
pitting  liberals  aganst  conservatives,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  main  premises  behind  this 
general  picture  of  social  policy  are  today 
hardly  less  firmly  held  by  conservatives  than 
they  are  by  liberals.  In  the  American  context, 
conservatives  will  differ  from  liberals  because 
they  want  to  move  more  slowly,  trive  more 
consideration  to  established  Interests,  keep 
taxes  from  going  up  too  high.  They  will  on 
occasion  express  a  stronger  concern  for  tra- 
ditional values — work,  the  family,  sexual  re- 
straint. But  on  the  whole  the  line  dividing 
liberals  from  conservatives  grows  steadily 
fainter.  The  Family  Asslstonce  Program,  the 
major  new  reform  of  the  welfare  system  pro- 
po,sed  by  the  Nixon  administration,  will  il- 
lustrate my  point.  Anyone  who  reads  throueh 
the  Congressional  hearings  on  this  proposal 
will  be  hard  put  to  distinguish  liberals  from 
conservatives  in  terms  of  any  naive  division 
between  those  who  favor  the  expansion  of 
social  policy  and  those  who  oppose  It. 

It  Is  not  only  In  America  that  one  sees  the 
merging  of  liberal  and  conservative  views  on 
social  policy,  and  not  only  today.  Bismarck 
after  all  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory of  modern  socla:  policy.  In  the  countries 
of  northwest  Europe,  the  differences  over 
social  policy  between  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives are  even  narrower  than  they  are  in  this 
country.  In  England,  very  often  the  Issue 
seems  to  turn  on  such  questions  as  what 
kind  of  charges  should  be  Imposed  by  the 
NaUon»l  Health  Service  for  eyeglasses  or 
prescriptions.  It  was  this  kind  of  reduction  In 
the  conflicts  over  b4kslc  values  in  advanced 
Industrial  societies  that  In  the  IQOO's  led 
Raymond  Aron  and  Daniel  Bell  to  formulate 


their  Ideas  about  'the  end  of  Ideology."  And 
while  In  the  1960'8  all  the  old  Ideologies  re- 
turned to  these  countries  In  force,  it  remains 
true  thAt  Ideological  battles  between  major 
political  parties  have  been  startllngly  reduced 
In  Intensity  since  World  War  II. 

Having  incorporated  the  conservatlye  point 
of  view  on  social  policy  Into  the  liberal,  I 
will  go  on  to  the  only  other  major  perspective 
that  means  much  today,  the  radical.  The 
radical  perspective  on  social  policy  oomes  In 
many  variants,  but  they  can  all  be  siimmed 
up  quite  simply:  If  the  liberal,  and  increas- 
ingly the  con-servative.  believes  that  for  every 
problem  there  must  be  a  specific  solution,  the 
radical  believes  that  there  can  be  no  par- 
ticular solutions  to  particular  problems  but 
only  a  general  solution,  which  is  a  transfor- 
matloi'  in  the  nature  of  society  itself. 

This  point  of  view  has  consequences.  Just 
as  the  liberal  point  of  view  does.  If.  for 
example,  the  conservative  proposes  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  of  $1,800  for  a  family 
of  four,  and  the  liberal  proposes  that  the 
figure  be  doubled  or  tripled,  the  radical  will 
feel  quite  free  to  demand  an  even  higher 
minimum.  He  knows  that  his  figure  Is  un- 
likely to  be  adopted,  but  he  also  knows  that 
he  can  cite  this  failure  as  proof  of  his  con- 
tention that  the  system  cannot  accommodate 
decent  social  demands.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
his  policy  or  something  like  it  Is  taken 
seriously,  he  can  hope  for  a  greater  degree 
of  class  conflict  as  demands  that  are  very 
difBcult  to  Implement  are  publicized  and 
considered.  And  even  If  his  policy  is  Im- 
plemented, the  radical  remains  firm  In  his 
faith  that  nothing  has  changed;  the  new 
policy  is  after  all  only  a  palliative;  it  does 
not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter;  or  if  it 
does  get  to  the  heart  o*  the  matter,  it  gets 
there  only  to  prevent  the  people  from  getting 
to  th-j  heart  of  the  largest  matters  of  all. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  important  tenets  of 
radicalism  Is  that  nothing  ever  change 
short  of  the  final  apocalyptic  revolutionary 
moment  when  everything  changes. 

As  against  these  two  perspectives — the  one 
that  believes  in  a  solution  to  every  problem, 
and  the  other  that  believes  in  no  solution  to 
any  problem  save  revolutionary  change — I 
want  to  present  a  somewhat  different  view  of 
social  policy.  This  view  is  based  on  two 
propositions: 

1)  Social  policy  is  an  effort  to  deal  with 
the  breakdown  of  traditional  ways  of  han- 
dling distress.  These  traditional  mechanisms 
are  located  primarily  in  the  famUy,  but  also 
in  the  ethnic  group,  the  neighborhood,  and 
In  such  organizations  as  the  church  and  the 
landamanachaft. 

2)  In  Its  effort  to  deal  with  the  breakdown 
of  these  traditional  structures,  however,  so- 
cial policy  tends  to  encourage  their  further 
weakening.  There  U.  then,  no  sea  of  misery 
against  which  we  are  making  steady  head- 
way Our  efforts  to  deal  with  dlstrew  them- 
selves Increase  distress. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  any  automatic 
law.  I  do  suggest  processes. 

One  is  the  well-known  revolution  of  rising 
expectations.  This  revolution  is  itself  fed  by 
social  policies.  Their  promise,  inadequately 
realized,  leaves  behind  a  higher  level  of  ex- 
pectation, which  a  new  round  of  social  policy 
must  attempt  to  meet,  and  with  the  same 
consequences.  In  any  case,  by  the  nature  of 
democratic  (and  perhaps  not  only  demo- 
cratic) politics,  again  and  again  more  must 
be  promised  than  can  be  delivered.  These 
promises  are.  I  believe,  the  chief  mechanisms 
in  educating  people  to  higher  expectations. 
But  they  are.  of  course,  reinforced  by  the 
enormous  impact  of  mass  literacy,  the  mass 
media,  and  expanding  levels  of  education. 
Rising  expectations  continually  enlarge  the 
sea  of  felt  and  perceived  misery,  whatever 
may  happen  to  it  in  actuality. 

Paralleling  the  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations, and  adding  slmUarly  to  the  In- 
creasing dlfflcultles  of  social  policy,  la  the 
revolution   of   equality.   This   la    the   moat 


powttrlul  social  foroa  in  the  modem  world. 
Perhaps  only  TocquevlUe  saw  its  awsaome 
potoncy.  For  it  not  only  expresses  a  demand 
for  equality  In  political  rights  and  In  politi- 
cal power;  It  also  represents  a  demand  for 
equality  In  economic  power.  In  social  status, 
la  authority  In  every  sphere.  And  Just  as 
there  is  no  point  at  which  the  sea  of  misery 
is  finally  drained,  so,  too,  is  there  no  point 
at  which  the  equality  revolution  can  come 
to  an  end,  if  only  i>ecaus«  as  It  proceeds  we 
become  ever  more  sensitive  to  smaller  and 
smaller  degrees  of  inequality.  More  Impor- 
tant, different  types  and  forms  of  equality 
Inevitably  emerge  to  contradict  each  other  as 
we  move  away  from  a  society  of  fixed  social 
orders.  "Prom  each  according  to  his  abili- 
ties, to  each  according  to  his  need";  so  goes 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  slogans  Invoked 
as  a  taet  of  equality.  But  the  very  slogan 
Itself  already  incorporates  two  terms— 
"abilltiee"  and  "needs" — that  open  the  way 
for  a  Justification  of  inequality.  We  live  dally 
with  the  consequences  of  the  fact  that  equal 
treatment  of  individuals  does  not  necessarily 
lead  to  "equality"  for  groups.  And  we  can 
point  to  a  host  of  other  contradictions  as 
well  which  virtually  guarantee,  that  the  slo- 
gan at  "equality"  In  any  society  at  all  will 
continue  to  arouse  pasalons  and  lead  to 
discontent. 

But  in  addition  to  the  revolution  In  ris- 
ing expectations  and  the  revolution  of  equal- 
ity, social  policy  Itself,  in  almost  every  field, 
creates  new  and.  I  would  argue,  unmanage- 
able demands.  It  is  illusory  to  see  social 
policy  only  as  making  an  Inroad  on  a  prob- 
lem; there  are  dynamic  aspects  to  any  policy. 
such  that  It  also  expands  the  problem, 
changes  the  problem,  generates  further 
problems.  And  for  a  number  of  reasons,  so- 
cial policy  finds  It  Impossible  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  these  new  demands  that  follow 
the  Implementation  of  the  original  measures. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  rea- 
sons is  the  limitation  of  resources.  We  in  this 
country  suffer  from  the  Illusion  that  there 
is  enough  tied  up  in  the  arms  budget  to 
satisfy  all  our  social  needs.  Yet  If  we  look  at 
a  country  like  Sweden,  whl<ai  spends  rela- 
tively little  for  arms — and  which,  owing  to 
its  small  size,  its  low  rate  of  population 
growth,  and  Its  ethnic  homogeneity,  presents 
a  much  more  moderate  range  of  social  prob- 
lems than  does  the  United  States — we  will 
see  how  even  the  most  enlightened,  most 
sclentlflc,  least  conflict-ridden  effort  to  deal 
with  social  problems  leads  to  a  tax  budget 
which  takes  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product.  And  new  Items  are 
already  emerging  on  Sweden's  agenda  of  so- 
cial demands  that  should  raise  that  per- 
centage even  higher.  For  example,  at  present 
only  a  small  proportion  of  Swedes  go  on  to 
higher  education.  Housing  is  still  in  short 
supply  and  does  not  satisfy  a  good  part  of 
the  population.  And  presumably  Swedish 
radicals,  growing  in  number,  are  capable  of 
formulating  Eiddltional  demands,  not  so 
pressing,  that  would  require  further  Increases 
In  taxation — If,  that  Is,  any  society  can  go 
much  beyond  a  taxation  rate  of  40  per  cent 
of  its  Gross  National  Product. 

In  this  country,  of  course,  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  By  comparison  with  Sweden 
and  with  other  developed  nations  (Prance, 
West  Germany,  and  England)  our  taxes  are 
still  relatively  low.  and  there  Is  that  huge  8 
per  cent  of  the  GNP  now  devoted  to  arms  and 
war  that  might  be  diverted,  at  least  In  part, 
to  the  claims  of  social  policy.  But  social  de- 
mands could  easily  keep  up  with  the  new  re- 
sources. We  now  spend  between  6  and  7  per 
cent  of  the  GNP  on  education,  and  about  as 
much  on  health.  It  would  be  no  trick  at  all 
to  double  our  expenditures  on  education,  or 
on  health,  simply  by  taking  account  of  pro- 
posals already  made  by  leading  experts  In 
these  fields.  We  could  with  no  difficulty  find 
enormous  expenditures  to  make  in  the  field 
of  housing.  And  quite  serious  proposals  (I 
believe  they  are  serious)   are  now  put  for- 
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ward  for  a  guaranteed  minimum  income  of 
$6,500  foe  a  family  of  four,  with  no  restric- 
tions. 

My  point  is  not  that  we  either  could  not 
or  should  not  raise  taxes  and  use  the  arms 
budget  for  better  things.  It  is  that,  when  we 
look  at  projected  needs,  and  at  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries,  we  know  that  even 
with  a  much  smaller  arms  budget  and  much 
higher  taxes,  social  demands  will  continue 
to  press  on  public  resources.  And  we  may 
suspect  that  needs  will  be  felt  then  as  urg- 
ently as  they  are  now. 

A  second  limitation  on  the  effectiveness  of 
social  policy  \a  presented  by  the  Inevitable 
professlonalizatlon  of  services.  Professionali- 
zation  means  that  a  certain  point  of  view  is 
developed  about  the  nature  of  needs  and  how 
they  are  to  be  met.  It  tends  to  handle  a 
problem  by  increasing  the  number  of  people 
trained  to  deal  with  that  problem.  First,  we 
run  out  of  people  who  are  defined  as  "quali- 
fied" (social  workers,  counselors,  teachers, 
etc.).  Second,  this  naturally  creates  dissatis- 
faction over  the  fact  that  many  services  are 
being  handled  by  the  "unqualified."  Third, 
questions  arise  from  outside  the  profession 
about  the  ability  of  the  "qualified"  them- 
selves to  perform  a  particular  service  prop- 
erly. We  no  longer — and  often  with  good 
reason — trust  social  workers  to  handle  wel- 
fare, teachers  and  principals  to  handle  edu- 
cation, doctors  and  hospital  administrators 
to  handle  health  care,  managers  to  handle 
housing  projects,  and  so  on.  And  yet  there  la 
no  one  else  into  whose  hands  we  can  entrust 
these  services.  Experience  tells  us  that  if  we 
set  up  new  agencies  It  will  be  only  a  very 
few  years  before  a  new  professionalism 
emerges  which  will  be  found  limited  and  un- 
trustworthy in  its  own  turn.  So.  in  the 
poverty  program,  we  encouraged  the  rise  of 
community-action  agencies  as  a  way  of  over- 
coming the  bad  effects  of  professionalism,  and 
we  already  flnd  that  the  community  organiz- 
ers have  become  another  professional  group, 
another  interest  group,  with  claims  of  their 
own  which  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  clients  they  serve. 

The  third  limitation  on  the  effectiveness 
of  social  policy  is  simply  lack  of  knowledge. 
We  are  in  the  surprising  position  of  knowing 
much  more  than  we  did  at  earlier  stages 
in  the  development  of  social  policy — more 
about  income  distribution,  employment  pat- 
terns, family  structure,  health  and  medical 
care,  housing  and  its  impact,  etc. — and  simul- 
taneously becoming  more  uncertain  about 
what  measures  will  be  most  effective,  if  effec- 
tive at  all.  in  ameliorating  pressing  problems 
In  each  of  these  areas.  In  the  past,  there 
was  a  clear  field  for  action.  The  situation 
demanded  that  something  be  done;  whatever 
was  done  was  clear  gain;  little  as  yet  was 
expected;  little  was  known,  and  adminis- 
trators approached  their  tasks  with  anticipa- 
tion and  self-confidence.  Good  administrators 
could  be  chosen,  because  the  task  was  new 
and  exciting.  At  later  stages,  however,  we 
began  dealing  with  problems  which  were  in 
some  absolute  sense  less  serious,  but  which 
were  nevertheless  Irksome  and  productive  of 
conflict.  We  had  already  become  committed 
to  old  lines  of  policy;  agencies  with  their 
special  Interests  had  been  created;  and  new 
courses  of  action  had  to  be  taken  in  a  situa- 
tion In  which  there  was  already  more  con- 
flict at  the  start,  less  assurance  of  success, 
and  less  attention  from  the  leaders  and  the 
be.n  minds  of  the  country. 

Thus.  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  housing 
policy,  for  example,  we  will  see  that  in  the 
earlier  stages — the  20"s  and  30's — there  was 
a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  for  this  subject, 
with  the  housing  Issue  attracting  some  of  the 
best  and  most  vigorous  minds  In  the  country. 
Since  little  or  nothing  had  been  done,  there 
was  a  wide  choice  of  alternatives  and  a  sup- 
ply of  good  men  to  act  as  administrators.  In 
Ume,  as  housing  programs  expanded,  the 
Issue  tended  to  fade  from  the  agenda  of  top 
government.  (Indeed,  It  has  been  difficult  to 


get  much  White  House  attention  for  housing 
for  two  decades.)  Holier  programs  precluded 
the  possibilities  for  new  departures,  and  as 
we  learned  more  about  housing  and  Its  ef- 
fects on  people,  we  grew  more  uncertain  as 
to  what  policies — even  theoretically — would 
be  l>est.  Housing,  like  so  many  other  areas 
of  social  policy,  became,  after  an  Initial 
surge  of  interesit,  a  field  for  exijerts,  with  the 
incursions  of  general  public  opinion  becom- 
ing less  and  less  Informed,  and  less  and  less 
useful.  This  process  Is  almost  inevitable — 
there  is  always  so  much  to  know. 

Perhaps  my  explanation  of  the  paradox  of 
knowledge  leading  to  less  confident  action 
is  defective.  Perhaps,  as  the  liberal  perspec- 
tive would  have  it,  more  knowledge  will 
permit  us  to  take  more  confident  and  effec- 
tive action.  Certainly  we  do  need  more  knowl- 
edge about  social  policy.  But  It  also  appears 
that  whatever  ^reat  actions  we  undertake  to- 
day involve  such  an  increase  In  complexity 
that  we  act  generally  vrtth  less  knowledge 
than  we  would  like  to  have,  even  If  with 
more  than  we  once  had.  This  Is  true  for 
example  of  the  great  reform  in  welfare 
policy — which  I  shall  discuss  below — that  is 
now  making  Its  way  through  Congress. 

But  aside  from  these  problems  of  cost,  of 
professlonalizatlon,  and  of  knowledge,  there 
Is  the  simple  reality  that  every  piece  of  social 
p>ollcy  substitutes  for  some  traditional  ar- 
rangement, whether  good  or  bad.  a  new 
arrangement  in  which  public  authorities 
take  over,  at  least  in  part,  the  role  of  the 
family,  of  the  ethnic  and  neighborhood 
group,  or  of  the  voluntary  association.  In 
doing  so,  social  policy  weakens  the  position 
of  these  traditional  agents,  and  further  en- 
courages needy  people  to  depend  on  the 
government,  rather  than  on  the  traditional 
structures,  for  help.  Perhaps  this  is  the  basic 
force  behind  the  ever  growing  demand  for 
social  policy,  and  its  frequent  failure  lo 
satisfy  the  demand. 

To  sum  up:  Whereas  the  liberal  believes 
that  to  every  problem  there  Is  a  solution,  and 
the  radical  believes  that  to  any  problem 
there  Is  only  the  general  answer  of  wholesale 
social  transformation,  I  believe  that  we  can 
have  only  partial  and  less  than  wholly  satis- 
fying answers  to  the  social  problems  in  ques- 
tion. Whereas  the  liberal  believes  that  social 
policies  make  steady  progress  In  nibbling 
away  at  the  agenda  of  problems  set  by  the 
forces  of  industrialization  and  urbanization, 
and  whereas  the  radical  believes  that  social 
policy  has  made  only  insignificant  Inroads 
into  these  problems,  I  believe  that  social 
policy  has  ameliorated  the  problems  we  have 
Inherited  but  that  it  has  also  given  rise  to 
other  problems  no  less  grave  In  their  effect 
on  human  happiness  than  those  which  have 
been  successfully  modified. 

The  liberal  has  a  solution,  and  the  radical 
has  a  solution.  Do  I  have  a  solution?  I  began 
this  discussion  by  saying  that  the  breakdown 
of  traditional  modes  of  behavior  Is  the  chief 
cause  of  our  social  problems.  That,  of  course, 
Is  another  way  of  saying  Industrialism  and 
urbanization,  but  I  put  it  In  the  terms  I  did 
because  I  am  increasingly  convinced  that 
some  important  part  of  the  solution  to  our 
social  problems  lies  In  traditional  practices 
and  traditional  restraints.  Since  the  past  is 
not  recoverable,  what  guidance  could  this 
possibly  give?  It  gives  two  forms  of  guidance: 
first,  it  counsels  hesitation  In  the  develop- 
ment of  social  policies  that  sanction  the 
abandonment  of  traditional  practices,  and 
second,  and  perht^s  more  helpful.  It  suggests 
that  the  creation  and  building  of  new  tradi- 
tions must  be  taken  more  seriously  as  a  re- 
quirement of  social  policy  itself. 

n 
A  nation's  welfare  system  provides  perhaps 
the  clearest  and  severest  test  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  its  system  of  social  policy  In  general. 
Welfare,  which  exists  in  all  advanced  nations, 
is  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the  distress  that 
IB  left  over  after  all  the  more  speclflo  forms 
of  social  policy  have  done  their  work.  After 


we  have  Instituted  what  in  America  is  called 
social  security  (and  what  may  generally  be 
called  old-age  pensions);  after  we  have  ex- 
panded It  to  cover  widows,  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  the  disabled;  after  we  have  insti- 
tuted a  system  to  handle  the  costs  of  medical 
care,  and  to  maintain  income  In  times  of  ill- 
ness; after  we  have  set  up  a  system  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance;  after  we  have  enabled 
people  to  manage  the  exceptional  costs  of 
housing — ^after  aU  this  there  will  remain,  in 
any  industrial  system,  people  who  still  re- 
quire special  supports,  either  temporarily  or 
for  longer  periods  of  time. 

In  thus  describing  the  place  of  vrelfare,  or 
"public  assistance,"  In  a  system  of  social  pol- 
icy, I  am  of  course  describing  Its  place  in  an 
tdeoZ  system  of  social  policy.  I  do  not  suggest 
for  a  moment  that  our  program  of  social  se- 
curity, health  Insurance,  unenyjloyment  In- 
surance, housing,  are  as  yet  fully  adequate 
(though  as  I  understand  these  matters,  even 
If  they  were  better,  they  would  still  not  be 
seen  as  fully  adequate).  The  strange  thing, 
however,  is  that  even  if  we  go  to  countries 
whose  systems  of  social  insurance  could  well 
serve  as  models  of  comprehensiveness  and 
adequacy,  we  find  that  the  need  for  welfare 
or  public  assistance  still  remains,  and  on  a 
scale  roughly  comparable  to  oiu-  own.  In  Swe- 
den, the  number  of  persons  receiving  public 
assistance  was  4.4  per  cent  of  the  population 
in  1959,  and  it  was  In  the  same  year  less  than 
4  per  cent  in  America.  In  England,  despite  the 
broad  range  of  social  policy  there,  the  num- 
ber of  those  on  Supplementary  Benefits — the 
English  welfare,  formerly  Itnown  as  National 
Assistance — Is  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude. In  Sweden  and  England,  too,  we  find 
concern,  though  much  less  than  here,  over 
the  stigma  of  welfare,  over  the  effects  of  a 
degrading  means  test,  over  the  problem  of 
second-  and  third -generation  welfare  fam- 
ilies. 

Why,  then,  do  we  have,  or  consider  that 
we  have,  a  greater  problem  than  they  do?  One 
reason  Is  that,  whereas  in  Sweden  the  pro- 
portion of  those  on  welfare  declines  as  other 
forms  of  social  insurance  broaden  their  cov- 
erage and  become  more  effective,  quite  the 
opposite  has  happened  here.  In  this  country, 
there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  number  of  people 
on  welfare  during  the  past  decade.  The  rise  Is 
not  phenomenal — from  4  to  6  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Nor,  interestingly  enough,  de- 
spite the  Increased  cost  of  welfare,  does  It 
form  a  really  heavy  burden  on  the  budget. 
The  cost  of  welfare,  though  rising.  stUl  ac- 
counts for  only  a  bit  more  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  Gross  National  Product,  and  6  per  cent 
of  the  federal  budget.  However,  it  forms  a 
greater  share  of  state  and  local  revenues,  and 
in  some  larger  cities  up  to  16  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  on  welfare.  That  is  one  reason 
it  has  become  a  serious  problem. 

But  there  are  more  important  reasons.  In 
Sweden  and  England  a  high  proportion  of 
those  requesting   public  assistance  are  the 
aged;     in    America    the    aged    constitute    a 
smaller  proportion  of  the  welfare  population, 
and  families  a  much  larger  share.  Indeed,  our 
Increase  over  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  family 
population,  those  assisted  under  the  federal 
program   called   Aid  to   PamUlee   with   De- 
pendent  Children    (ADC).   Here   the   situa- 
tion is  quite  startling.   In   1956,  30  out  of 
every  thousand  American  children  received 
vrelfare;   by  1969  this  had  doubled  to  more 
than  60  out  of  every  thousand.  In  New  York 
City,  where  eligibility  has  always  been  broad, 
and  where  the  city  and  the  state  provide  wel- 
fare to  families  not  covered  by  the  federal 
statute,  the  Increase  has  been  evMi  more  dra- 
matic. In   1960,  there   were  328,000  persons 
on  welfare  in  New  York  City,  of  whom  280.000 
were  In  the  family  categories  (chUdren  and 
their  parents) .  In  19<»,  there  were  1,012,000— 
about  12  or  13  per  cent  of  the  population — 
of  whom  792,000.  or  four-fifths,  were  In  the 
family  categcwlea.  Yet  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, there  seems  to  have  been  a  drop  In  the 
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nvunber  of  families  In  poverty — from  13  to 
10  per  cent  of  all  fainiue»— and  the  rate  of 
unemploymen-t  was  halved,  from  6  per  cent 
to  3  per  cent. 

A  second  reason  why  welfare  U>  a  more 
serious  matter  In  America  than  In  Sweden  or 
Rngia.nrt  u  that  In  those  oountriee  It  la  a 
problem  of  the  bcuskward  areas,  wherecw  here 
It  Is  a  problem  of  the  most  advanced.  A  third 
and  fljial  reason  Is  that  welfare  has  come  to 
be  seen  In  America  as  a  regviar  means  of 
family  support.  In  England  and  Sweden 
welfare  Is  thought  of  as  emergency  aid,  pro- 
vided in  response  to  a  special  crisis,  and 
meant  to  put  a  destitute  family  back  on  Its 
feet.  In  America  the  situation  of  the  desti- 
tute family  is  Increasingly  considered  a  more 
or  less  permanent  condition  for  which  pro- 
vision over  a  very  long  period  of  time  must 
be  made. 

Why  should  all  this  be  so?  One  of  the  most 
popular  explanations  to  be  advanced  Is  that 
no  jobe  are  available  for  the  men — mainly 
unskilled — who  would  ordinarily  support 
these  famUiea.  In  fact,  however,  unskilled 
Jobe  were  widely  available  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  60's.  just  when  the  number  of  families 
on  welfare  increased  so  impressively.  It  is 
true  that  these  Jobs  did  not  generally  pay 
enough  to  supjxjrt  a  family,  but  it  Is  also 
true  that  large  numbers  of  the  urban  un- 
employed were  young  and  unmarried  men 
and  women  who  were  not  as  yet  required  to 
suppMrt  families  on  their  own.  though  they 
might  well  have  been  capable  of  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  parental  household  in 
which  they  presumably  lived.  (The  majority 
of  American  families,  as  it  happens,  are  sup- 
ported by  two  earners,  or  more.) 

There  Is  a  modified  form  of  the  argument 
that  no  Jobs  are  available,  which  Is  that  since 
the  actually  available  Jobe  do  not  pay  enough 
to  support  a  family,  and  since  there  is  no 
way  for  working  husbands  to  get  supple- 
mentary assistance,  they  are  encouraged  to 
defect  in  order  to  make  their  families  eligi- 
ble for  help.  But  let  us  consider  the  ad- 
vanced Jurisdictions,  like  New  York  State, 
where  complete  families  are  eligible  for  sup- 
port and  have  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
where  a  working  hiisband  can  have  his  in- 
come supplemented  to  bring  it  up  to  some 
necessary  minimum  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  It  is  Just  in  these  Jmisdlctlona  that 
we  have  had  the  most  remarkable  Increase 
in  the  number  of  families  broken  up  by 
abandonment.  In  1961  there  were  about 
12.000  deserted  famiUes  on  welfare  In  New 
Tork  City.  In  1968.  there  were  80,000,  a 
more  than  sixfold  increase  during  a  period 
when  the  population  of  the  city,  in  overall 
numbers,  remained  stable.  During  the  same 
period,  there  was  a  more  moderate  increase 
in  the  number  of  welfare  families  that  con- 
sisted of  mothers  and  Illegitimate  children, 
from  30.000  to  46,000.  In  other  words,  the 
family  welfare  population  shifted  to  one  over- 
whelmingly consisting  of  abandoned  women 
and  their  children. 

Another  effort  to  account  for  the  situation 
argues  that  high  welfare  payments  In  New 
York  and  other  Northern  cities  encouraged 
migration  from  the  South  and  from  the  rural 
areas.  This  probably  played  some  role.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  abandoned  families 
In  these  areas  moved  to  New  York  In  larger 
numt>ers  in  the  60's  than  in  the  60's.  And  if 
the  abandonment  took  place  in  New  York, 
in  a  brisk  Job  market,  we  would  want  to  know 
why  it  took  place,  and  migration  would  not 
be  the  explanation. 

Then  there  is  the  view  which  holds  that 
In  the  1960's — with  the  spread  of  concern 
about  poverty,  wtth  the  development  of 
community  organizations,  and  with  the  rise 
of  such  groups  as  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization — more  and  more  of  the 
poor  discovered  their  entitlement  to  welfare, 
more  and  more  became  willing  to  apply  for  it, 
and  higher  and  higher  proportions  of  thoae 
applying  were  accepted.  According  to  this 
explanation  then.  It  was  not  the  poor  who 
increased  In  numbers,  but  only  the  poor  on 


welfare.  Tbla  Is  undoubtedly  part  of  the 
story.  But  think  once  again  of  that  huge  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  abandoned  families 
on  welfare.  If  there  were  Just  as  many,  or 
almost  as  many,  before,  what  did  they  do  to 
stay  Lilve? 

Still  another  Interpretation  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  levels  of  welfare  aid  In  New 
York  became  higher  during  the  60's.  This 
would  certainly  mean  that  more  and  more 
workers  could  apply  for  income  supplements. 
But  why  would  it  mean  a  six-and-a-half 
times  increase  in  the  number  of  abandoned 
families? 

One  must  take  developments  in  New  York 
serlotisly  because  in  many  respects  they  can 
be  considered  a  test  run  of  the  Pamily  As- 
sistance Program,  the  reform  in  the  welfare 
system  proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration 
and  BtUl  working  its  way,  after  various  re- 
visions, through  Congress.  Without  going 
into  detail,  and  leaving  aside  the  fact  that 
welfare  would  acquire  a  national  floor  and  a 
national  administration,  there  are,  I  believe, 
four  major  features  that  distinguish  the 
Family  Assistance  Program  from  the  system 
we  have  at  present. 

The  most  important  is  that  the  working 
poor  would  be  included  in  the  same  system 
as  the  nonworklng  poor.  The  reasoning  be- 
hind this  feature  is  as  follows.  Welfare  levels 
cannot  be  raised  if  people  on  welfare  get  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  people  who  are  work- 
ing. This  would  first  of  all  lead  to  political 
resistance  and  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
working  poor.  Further,  they  would  try  to  re- 
define themselves  as  incapable  of  work  in 
order  to  get  the  higher  benefits  of  the  non- 
working  poor.  If,  however,  the  working  poor 
are  also  included,  their  resistance  to  higher 
levels  of  welfare  will  decline,  and  they  will 
have  less  incentive  to  become  non-working. 

A  second  major  difference  Is  that  a  sub- 
stantial incentive  to  work  is  built  into  the 
program.  Thus,  working  leads  not  to  the 
loss  of  welfare  benefits  but  to  an  overall  in- 
crease in  the  family  income.  Family  Assist- 
ance payments  are  reduced  when  there  is 
more  earned  income,  but  only  as  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Increased  earnings. 

Third,  the  grant  would  In  part  be  divorced 
from  services  and  from  the  stigma  of  investi- 
gation. It  cannot  be  fully  divorced  from  In- 
vestigation— it  is  after  all  a  grant  based  on 
need — but  the  hope  Is  that  in  its  adminis- 
tration it  will  become  more  of  an  Impersonal 
income-maintenance  program  and  less  In- 
volved In  the  provision  of  help  through  serv- 
ices rather  than  through  money. 

A  fourth  feature  of  the  new  law  la  that,  in 
addition  to  building  in  an  incentive  to  work. 
It  contains  a  requirement  that  everyone  ca- 
pable of  work  register  for  Job  training  or  for 
employment.  If  there  is  a  father,  he  must 
register,  if  there  is  no  father,  the  mother 
must  register  unless  she  has  children  still 
below  school  age.  (This  feature  has  been  the 
target  of  much  criticism,  because  of  the  ele- 
ment of  compulsion.) 

What  are  we  to  conclude  about  the  pros- 
pects of  the  new  system?  Since  all  four  of 
its  features  are  in  large  measure  already  in 
existence  in  New  York  State,  whose  condi- 
tion is  not  exactly  of  the  happiest,  we  can  be 
sure  that  Pamily  Assistance  will  not  succeed 
in  "solving"  the  problems  of  welfare.  What 
it  will  do  Is  redistribute  more  income,  and 
put  more  money  Into  the  pockets  of  the  poor. 
It  will  raise  the  abysmally  low  welfare  pay- 
ments in  large  areas  of  the  South.  It  may,  by 
moving  some  part  of  the  way  toward  national 
standards,  reduce  immigration  to  the  big 
cities  of  the  North.  It  will  provide  some  re- 
lief— but  relatively  little — to  the  states  and 
local  jurisdictions  that  now  are  heavily  bur- 
dened with  welfare  coats.  All  this  Is  to  the 
good.  But  what  the  new  system  will  not  do,  I 
believe,  is  strengthen  the  family  or  substan- 
tially increase  the  number  of  those  on  wel- 
fare willing  to  enter  the  labor  force.  If  it  does, 
the  accomplishment  will  be  a  mystery  be- 
cause similar  arrangements  have  not  done  so 


in  New  York,  nor  In  any  of  the  other  states 
In  which  f  amillea  with  unemployed  males  are 
eligible  for  welfare,  or  where  a  work  require- 
ment exists.  The  forces  leading  to  the  break- 
down of  male  responaibllity  for  the  family 
among  some  of  the  poor  seem  greater  than 
those  the  new  program  calls  into  play  to 
counteract  them. 

This  brings  us  back  to  my  original  point, 
and  to  a  possible  answer  to  the  question  I 
posed  earlier  as  to  how  we  can  account  for 
the  dramatic  increase  In  recent  years  of  aban- 
doned families  on  welfare.  The  constraints 
that  traditionally  kept  families  together  have 
weakened.  In  some  groups  they  may  not  have 
been  strong  to  begin  with.  Our  efforts  to 
soften  the  harsh  consequences  of  family 
breakup  speak  well  of  our  compassion  and 
concern,  but  these  efforts  also  make  It  easier 
for  fathers  to  abandon  their  families  or 
mothers  to  disengage  from  their  husbands. 
Our  welfare  legislation  has  often  been  harsh, 
and  Its  administration  harsher.  But  the  steps 
we  take  in  the  direction  of  diminished  harsh- 
ness must  also  enhance  the  attractions  of 
either  abandonment  or  disengagement  and 
encourage  the  recourse  to  welfare. 

And  yet,  what  alternatives  do  we  have? 
This  Family  Assistance  Program  is  after  all 
the  most  enlightened  and  thoughtful  legisla- 
tion to  have  been  Introduced  In  the  field  of 
welfare  in  some  decades. 

My  own  tendency,  following  from  the  basic 
considerations  I  have  suggested,  would  be  to 
ask  how  we  might  prevent  further  erosion  of 
the  traditional  constraints  that  stUl  play  the 
largest  role  in  maintaining  a  civil  society. 
What  keeps  society  going,  after  all.  is  that 
most  people  still  feel  they  should  work — 
however  well  they  might  do  without  work- 
ing— and  most  feel  that  they  should  take 
care  of  their  families — ^however  attractive  it 
might  on  occasion  appear  to  be  to  desert 
them.  Consequently  we  might  try  to 
strengthen  the  Incentive  to  work.  The  work- 
incentive  provision  is  the  best  thing  about 
Family  Assistance,  but  we  need  to  make  it 
even  stronger.  Our  dilemma  is  that  we  can 
never  make  this  Incentive  as  strong  as  It 
was  when  the  alternative  to  work  was  star- 
vation, or  the  uncertain  charity  of  private 
organization.  Nor  Is  it  politically  feasible  to 
Increase  the  incentive  by  reducing  the  levels 
at  which  we  maintain  the  poor — If  anything, 
the  whole  tendency  of  our  thinking  and  feel- 
ing is  to  raise  them,  as  Indeed  FAP  does.  The 
only  alternative,  then.  Is  to  increase  the  in- 
centive to  work  by  increasing  the  attractive- 
ness of  work.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  is 
at  all  simple  (we  know  the  ambiguous  re- 
sults, for  example,  of  raising  the  minimum 
wage).  Could  we,  however,  begin  to  attach 
to  low-income  Jolw  the  same  kind  of  fringe 
benefits — health  insurance,  social  security, 
vacations  with  pay — that  now  make  higher- 
paying  jobs  attractive,  and  that  paradoxically 
In  some  form  are  also  available  to  those  on 
welfare? 

The  dilemma  of  income  maintenance  Is 
that,  on  the  one  hand.  It  permits  the  poor  to 
live  l>etter.  but  on  the  other,  it  reduces  their 
Incentive  to  set  up  and  maintain  those  close 
units  of  self-support — family  in  the  first 
case,  but  also  larger  units — that  have  al- 
ways, both  in  the  past  and  still  in  large 
measure  today,  formed  the  fabric  of  society 
The  administration  proposal  is  a  heroic  effort 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  with- 
out further  damage  to  those  social  motiva- 
tions and  structures  which  are  the  essential 
basis  for  individual  security  everywhere.  But 
does  not  the  history  of  our  efforts  to  expand 
policies  of  income  support  suggest  that  in- 
evitably Improvement  and  damage  go 
together? 

In  other  critical  areas  of  social  policy,  too, 
the  breakdown  of  traditional  measures,  tra- 
ditional restraints,  traditional  organization, 
represents.  If  not  the  major  factor  in  the 
crisis,  a  significant  contribution  to  It.  Even 
in  an  area  apparently  so  far  removed  from 
tradition  as   health   and   medical   care,   the 
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weakening  of  traditional  forms  of  organiza- 
tion can  be  found  upon  examination  to  be 
playing  a  substantial  role,  as  when  we  dis- 
cover that  drug  addiction  la  now  the  chief 
cause  of  death — and  who  knows  what  other 
frightful  consequences — among  young  men 
In  New  York. 

Ultimately,  we  are  not  kept  healthy,  I  be- 
lieve, by  new  scientific  knowledge  or  more 
effective  cures  or  even  better -organized  med- 
ical-care services.  We  are  kept  healthy  by 
certain  patterns  of  life.  These,  It  is  true, 
are  modified  for  the  better  by  Increased  sci- 
entific knowledge,  but  this  knowledge  is  It- 
self communicated  through  such  function- 
ing traditional  organizations  as  the  school, 
the  voluntary  organization,  the  family.  We 
are  kept  healthy  by  having  access  to  tradi- 
tional means  of  support  in  distress  and  Ill- 
ness, through  the  family,  the  neighborhood, 
the  Informal  social  organization.  We  are  kept 
healthy  by  decent  care  In  Institutions  where 
certain  traditionally-oriented  occupations 
(like  nursing  and  the  maintenance  of  clean- 
liness) still  manage  to  f)erform  their  func- 
tions. I  will  not  argue  the  case  for  the  Glg- 
nlflcance  of  traditional  patterns  In  main- 
taining health  at  length  here;  but  I  believe 
It  Is  a  i>ersuaslve  one. 

One  major  objection,  among  many,  that 
can  be  raised  against  the  emphasis  I  have 
placed  on  tradition  has  to  do  with  the  greater 
success  of  social  policy  In  a  country  like 
Sweden  which  shows  a  greater  departure 
from  traditionalism  than  America  does.  And 
It  is  Indeed  true  that  social  services  In  Swe- 
den, and  England  as  well,  can  be  organized 
^•ithout  as  much  Interference  from  tradltlon- 
mlnded  Interest  groups  of  various  kinds  (In- 
cluding the  churches)  as  we  have  to  contend 
with  In  this  country.  Certainly  this  Is  an 
Important  consideration.  But  I  would  insist 
that  behind  the  modern  organization  of  the 
social  services  In  the  eidvanced  European 
countries  are  at  least  two  elements  that  can 
legitimately  and  without  distortion  be  called 
traditional. 

One  Is  authorfty.  Authority  exists  when 
social  workers  can  direct  clients,  when  doctors 
can  direct  nurses,  when  headmasters  can 
direct  teachers,  when  teachers  can  discipline 
students  and  can  expect  acquiescence  from 
parents.  Admittedly  this  feature  of  tra- 
ditionalism Itself  serves  the  movement  away 
from  tradition  in  other  social  respects.  The 
authority  will  be  used,  as  in  Sweden,  to 
Institute  sex  education  in  the  schools,  to  In- 
sure that  unmarried  girls  have  access  to 
contraceptives,  to  secure  a  position  of  equal- 
ity for  illegitimate  children. 

But  then  another  feature  that  can  legiti- 
mately be  called  traditional — ethnic  and  re- 
ligious homogeneity — sets  limits  In  these 
countries  on  how  far  the  movement  away 
from  the  traditional — toward  Indeed  a  new 
tradition — may  be  carried.  In  America,  by 
contrast.  It  is  the  very  diversity  of  tradi- 
tions— ethnic,  religious,  and  social — that 
makes  it  so  hard  to  establish  new  forms  of 
behavior  that  are  universally  accepted  and 
approved,  and  that  also  makes  it  tm.]X)eslble 
to  give  the  social  worker,  the  teacher,  the 
policeman,  the  judge,  the  nurse,  even  the 
doctor,  the  same  authority  they  possess  in 
more  homogeneous  countries. 

But  there  is  a  more  basic  sense  in  which 
tradition  Is  stronger  in  the  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe  than  here.  Whatever  the  situ- 
ation with  sex  education  and  with  the  laws 
governing  Illegitimacy,  divorce  is  less  fre- 
quent In  Sweden  and  England,  reeponsiblllty 
for  the  rearing  of  children  Is  stlU  consistently 
placed  within  the  family,  and  the  acceptance 
of  work  as  a  normal  pattern  of  life  is  naore 
widespread  and  leas  challenged.  In  England 
and  Sweden  it  li  still  taken  for  granted  that 
the  aim  of  welfare  Is  to  restore  a  man  to  a 
position  '.n  which  he  can  work,  earn  his  liv- 
ing, support  his  family.  And  indeed  the  psy- 
chological damage  that  renders  a  man  unfit 
for  work,  and  the  ideology  arguing  against 
the  deeirabllity  of  work,  are  so  little  known 
in  England  and  Sweden  that  the  restoration 


of  family  Independence  Is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able objective  of  welfare.  But  this  Is  no  longer 
a  reasonable  view  of  welfare  for  subetantlal 
parts  of  the  American  population.  It  is  In 
this  core  sense  that  America  has  gone  further 
in  the  destruction  at  tradition  than  other 
countries.  In  doing  so,  America  comes  face 
to  face,  more  sharply  than  any  other  country 
yet  has,  with  the  limits  of  social  policy. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  CENTER  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  RURAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT AT  IOWA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
long  and  brilliant  history  of  American 
agriculture,  one  pf  the  components  of 
success  which  stands  out  as  singularly 
effective  is  the  teamwork  which  exists 
between  the  scientist  and  the  fEumer. 

Nurtured  by  America's  great  system  of 
land  grant  universities  and  the  cooper- 
ative extension  service,  this  tesimwork 
hastened  and  enhanced  the  effect  of  the 
valuable  work  of  the  laboratories  and 
experimental  fields  on  the  food  supply 
of  our  land,  lifting  our  Nation  Into  sus- 
tained world  leadership  in  agriculture. 

Similarly,  if  a  high  quality  of  life  ia 
to  be  maintained  In  rural  America,  re- 
searchers must  examine  the  facts  of 
cause  and  effect  in  rural  life  and  help 
bring  those  facts  to  bear  on  the 
problems. 

A  hopeful  step  toward  this  goal  was 
the  recent  establishment  of  a  new  cen- 
ter for  agricultural  and  rural  devel- 
opment at  Iowa  State  University  in 
Ames. 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
new  center  are  set  forth  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
of  August  16  and  in  an  excellent  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister of  August  23. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Iowa  Stats  Ckmtsh  To  Study  Psobixms 
or  RuaAL  CouMxnnraa 

Amxs. — Revltallzatlon  of  rural  towns  and 
communities  will  be  studied  through  two  new 
research  centers  at  the  Iowa  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics  Experiment  station  at  Iowa 
State  unlvwslty. 

The  newly  established  Center  for  Agricul- 
tural and  Rural  Development  (CARD)  and 
the  North  Central  Regional  Center  for  Rural 
Development  will  focus  biological,  physical, 
social  and  economic  research  on  solving  prob- 
lems that  face  rural  oomm unities. 

Problems  to  be  studied  will  Include  the 
increasing  migration  of  families  from  farms 
and  small  towns  to  the  already -congested 
cities,  the  decline  in  quality  of  life  in  many 
small  towns,  and  the  low  Inccxne  levels  of 
many  rural  areas. 

JOINT   fXTNDINO 

CARD  was  estabUabed  with  state  and  fed- 
eral funds  and  will  concentrate  primarily  on 
Iowa's  rural  problems.  CARD  replaces  the 
Center  for  Agricultural  and  Boonomlc  De- 
velopment, which  has  pioneered  reeaarch  in 
this  area  at  the  state  and  national  levels 
since  1958.  with  aatlstanoe  from  the  Kellogg 
Foundation. 

Director  of  CARD  will  be  Barl  O.  Heady,  dis- 
tinguished profeasor  of  economics,  with  Leo 
V.  Xayer,  associate  professor  of  economics, 
serving  as  associate  director. 

Concurrent  with  the  establishment  of 
C.\RD.  Iowa  State  became  the  location  of 


the  North  Central  Regional  Center  for  Rural 
Development.  This  rural  development  "par- 
ent organization"  is  sponsored  cooperatively 
through  the  U.S.  department  of  agriculture 
and  13  states:  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ohio,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Alaska. 

coiuroNrrr  kicfhasis 

"Research  and  development  programs  have 
sought  to  alleviate  farm  problems  for  several 
decades,"  Dr.  Heady  said.  "Other  programs 
have  been  initiated  to  help  solve  the  Im- 
mense problems  that  now  plague  our  giant 
metropolitan  areas.  Now,  Increased  attention 
will  be  directed  to  helping  the  rural  com- 
munities as  a  whole.  This  Includes  not  only 
farmers,  but  also  the  non-farm,  non-metro- 
politan population — the  people  who  live  and 
make  their  living  in  our  small  towns  and 
communities." 

Conditions  for  this  vital  rural  population 
have  been  steadUy  decUmng  for  years  In  Iowa 
and  the  entire  country.  Dr.  Iilayer  explained. 
Increased  mechanization  and  greater  agricul- 
tural productivity  per  unit  forces  thousands 
of  farmers  and  farm  workers  off  the  farms. 
In  Iowa  alone,  the  number  of  agricultural 
units  decreased  by  about  24  percent — from 
247,000  to  190,000— over  the  last  10  years. 
Poptilatlon  decreased  In  three-fourths  of 
Iowa's  counties  during  that  time. 

TOWNS   BUt'PUt 

Because  agriculture  is  the  llfeblood  of  most 
small  Midwestern  towns,  fewer  customers 
from  the  farms  and  the  lack  of  alternative 
sources  of  revenue  can  close  the  doors  of 
many  small -town  merchants  and  business 
men. 

As  towns  and  countryside  empty,  commu- 
nity services — schools,  roads,  recreation  facu- 
lties— may  deteriorate  or  vanish  because  the 
tax  base  is  no  longer  large  enough  to  support 
them.  Services  that  remain  cost  more  in 
taxes  because  the  costs  are  shared  by  fewer 
people.  Farmers  and  others  in  the  rural  com- 
munity find  they  must  go  further  for  medi- 
cal care,  to  shop,  to  attend  a  movie  or  to  eat 
in  a  good  restaxirant. 

The  cities  suffer  from  this  trend,  too.  for 
migration  to  the  metropolitan  areas  only 
adds  to  noise,  pollution,  crime  and  unem- 
ployment, Dr.  Mayer  said.  With  70  percent 
of  the  population  living  on  one  percent  of  the 
land,  overcrowding  becomes  a  problem. 

Btoployment  and  Income  generation  in  the 
rural  community  are  important  objectives. 
An  equally  Important  goal  Is  to  find  ways 
that  rural  people — farm  and  non-farm — can 
work  together  cooperatively  for  better  living 
conditions. 

XNDTJSTKIAUZATION 

"Some  communities  may  want  to  solve 
their  problems  through  Industrialisation. ' 
Dr.  Mayer  said.  "But,  first,  the  community 
must  be  able  to  Inventory  Its  resources  to  de- 
termine If  this  Is  feasible.  Once  Identified, 
the  community  that  desires  to  Industrialize 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  throiigh  re- 
search, leadership,  capital  Investments  and, 
perhaps,  altered  public  institutions." 

Other  oommunitles  will  remain  tied  com- 
pletely to  the  farm  sector.  Citizens  of  farm- 
dependent  communities  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain higher  living  conditions  by  Joining  with 
similar  oosununlties,  sharing  facilities  and 
services  as  well  as  the  costs  of  »TMHii^«^n)Tng 
them.  Dr.  Mayer  said. 


Medical  service  is  a  pressing  problem  in 
most  rural  communities.  Alternate  means  by 
which  a  community  can  provide  medical  care 
may  be  examined  aitd  evaluated  through  the 
niral  development  research  centers.  For  ex- 
ample, some  communities  now  maintain  an 
ambulance  aervlce  and  registered  nurse  to 
provide  emergency  treatment. 

Further  areas  to  which  research  may  be 
directed  Include: 

Evaluation  of  farm  policies,  not  only  for 
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their  effects  on  farmen.  but  on  the  entlr* 
rural  community: 

Revenue-Bbarlng,  and  Its  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  a  better  Ufe  in  tbe  rural  commu- 
nity; 

Feasibility  studies  to  evaluate  tbe  poten- 
tial of  new  farming  endeavors  that  might 
generate  Income  and  employment  to  the  en- 
tire rural  community: 

Rural  community  planning  and  beautlfl- 
catlon  programs  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
In  small  towns: 

Preservation  of  the  maximum  feasible 
number  of  family  farms: 

Public  recreation  development  in  riiral 
areas,  and  its  effects  on  employment.  Income, 
and  quality  of  life  in  the  rural  community. 

Some  of  the  research  will  be  carried  out  In 
other  states  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments, but  Iowa  State  wUl  remain  the  bead- 
quarters  and  the  major  contributor  to  the 
studies. 

Stcdtinc  Rural  Development 

The  establishment  of  a  new  Center  for 
Agricultural  and  Rural  Development  at 
Iowa  State  University  in  Ames  could  be  an 
effective  stimulant  of  prosperity  and  well- 
being  for  the  people  of  Iowa.  It  could  be  more 
fruitful  than  simple  promotion  of  new  in- 
dustry, by  exploring  fundamental  factors  in 
development  of  a  balanced  economy  and  the 
■•good  life". 

The  new  center  will  be  operated  In  con- 
nection with  a  new  North  Central  Regional 
Center  for  Rural  Development,  also  located 
at  ISU.  The  North  Central  center  is  spon- 
sored co-operatively  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  states  of  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Alaska.  Why 
Alaska?  That's  north,  all  right,  but  hardly 
central. 

Several  bills  in  Congress  have  proposed  a 
natwnal  research  center  for  rural  develop- 
ment. It  appears  to  us  that  the  two  research 
centers  at  Ames  could  well  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  national  research  Institution  for  rural 
development.  And  Alaska  is  certainly  a  place 
that  needs  knowledge  about  rural  develop- 
ment. 

Iowa  Sta-.e  University,  like  other  Land 
Grant  universities,  has  for  many  years  con- 
ducted elatKirate  research  and  educational 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  commercial  agri- 
culture. Problems  of  rural  small  towns  and 
people  left  unemployed  or  under -employed 
by  the  advance  of  labor-saving  devices  in 
agriculttire  have  been  given  little  attention 
by  these  institutions.  It  is  heartening,  there- 
fore, to  see  Iowa  State  University  moving  into 
this  neglected  area  more  vigorously  than  be- 
fore. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
revenue  sharing  prof>osals  of  President  Nixon 
is  to  provide  a  better  distribution  of  funds 
for  community  development  between  rural 
and  urban  areas.  Agriculture  Secretary  Clif- 
ford Hardin  stated  recently  In  hearings  be- 
fore the  Rural  Development  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture: 

"Because  rural  communities  now  lag  the 
urban  areas  In  effort  and  resources  for  de- 
velopment, the  balance  provided  by  the 
revenue  sharing  proposals  will  contribute 
to  the  rural  development  objective  of  a  more 
uniform  geographic  distribution  of  papula- 
tion, jobs  and  economic  opportunities." 

The  Rural  Development  Research  Center 
at  Ames  could  provide  needed  guidance  in 
the  use  for  rural  community  improvement 
al  federal  funds  obtained  by  the  states 
through  revenue  sharing. 


PRESENT  IMBALANCES  OP 
WORLD  TRADE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  coun- 
try's recent  efforts  to  correct  its  rapidly 
deteriorating  foreign  trade  position  has 


forced  it  to  set  forth  economic  policies 
relatively  alien  to  our  world  trade  posture 
of  the  past. 
Having  enjoyed  a  healthy  balance -of - 

payments  record  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  this  Nation,  therefore,  is  some- 
thing of  a  novice  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  present  dilemma  confronting  It. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  con- 
tains an  excellent  column  written  by  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball.  The  article,  entitled  "The  Danger 
of  a  Wave  of  Competitive  Protectionism." 
points  out  the  pltfaUs  of  expecting  too 
much  from  the  recent  economic  moves 
designed  to  correct  present  imbalances  of 
world  trade.  ^ 

Mr.  Ball  la  very  poignant  in  stressing 
that  in  order  for  our  international  eco- 
nomic policies  to  be  successful  this  coun- 
try has  to  cut  its  ties  with  illusions  of  the 
past.  This  sirtlcle  is  a  very  thoughtful 
piece  conveying  very  significant  danger 
signals  arising  from  overexpectation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  dealing 
with  this  very  complex  set  of  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ball's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Import  Surcharge  as  a  Bargaining  Device — 

The   Dances  of  a  Wave   or  CoMPErmvE 

PaOTECnONISM 

(By  George  W.  Ball) 

(Note. — The  writer,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Balance  of  Payments  from  1961  to 
1966.  This  article  was  adapted  from  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Joint  EcoTiomic  Committee 
of  Congress.) 

Let  us  a^ume  that  we  do  find  a  long-run 
solution  to  the  excessive  inflation  of  the  past 
few  years.  How  shall  we  go  about  achieving 
the  correction  of  those  Imbalances  that  now 
mark  our  present  unhappy  position  In  the 
world  economy? 

The  first  priority.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  for  us 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  illusions  that  have 
clouded  the  public  discussion  of  the  problem 
during  these  i>ast  few  yeasty  days. 

The  first  Illusion  Is  that  the  determination 
of  new  parlfies  can  be  left  to  market  forces. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  suggest 
that  any  of  the  major  nations  whose  curren- 
cies are  out  of  line  with  real  values  have  the 
slightest  Intention  of  letting  those  currenclee 
float  freely.  Not  only  Is  It  against  the  religion 
of  a  central  banker  to  refrain  from  Interven- 
tion when  he  sees  his  national  currency  mov- 
ing in  a  direction  of  substantial  disadvantage 
but  the  operation  of  the  Import  surcharge 
and  the  vast  supply  of  available  short-term 
money  give  present  market  forces  an  Inevita- 
ble bias.  If,  then,  we  adopt  a  passive  posture 
while  waiting  for  the  market  to  define  what 
adjustments  are  needed,  we  will  cruelly  de- 
ceive ourselves. 

A  second  illusion  equally  dangerous,  is  that, 
once  having  stopped  the  engine  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  system  by  halting  gold  oonvertlbUlty 
and  seriously  undercutting  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  by 
unilaterally  blocking  access  to  the  United 
States  markeit,  we  can  expect  the  other  major 
trading  nations  on  their  own  to  develop  new 
solutions.  For  a  long  whUe  we  have  been 
preaching  the  doctrine  that  one  nation's  sur- 
plus Is  another  nation's  deficit  and  that  svtr- 
plus  coiintries  have  as  much  of  a  responsi- 
bility aa  deficit  oountrlea  for  maintaining 
•quilibrium  wlthls  reasonable  limits.  Now  we 
saem  to  be  saying  that,  so  far  as  the  United 
States'  deficit  is  ooncemed,  we  are  passing  the 
whole  burden  to  the  surplus  countries  to  de- 
vise a  solution  through  an  upward  valuation 
of  tbetr  currencies,  regardless  of  the  defla- 


tionary consequences  for  their  own  domestic 
economies. 

Such  a  position,  it  seems  to  me,  ignores  all 
the  lessons  of  past  experience.  During  the  en- 
tire post-war  period  the  United  States  has 
led  In  every  constructive  monetary  and  trade 
move  (other  than  regional  Initiatives)  that 
were  directed  at  the  Improvement  of  the 
world's  financial  and  trading  systems.  We 
have  done  so  not  merely  out  of  the  goodness 
of  our  heart — although  our  record,  on  the 
whole,  Is  highly  creditable — but  because  we 
commanded  economic  power  equivalent  to  the 
combined  power  of  four  or  five  smaller  na- 
tions— and,  as  a  single  nation,  we  were  capa- 
ble of  incisive  action. 

In  this  regard  our  country  Is  unique — and 
we  dare  not  forget  It.  Though  within  the 
past  few  years  Europe  has  made  gratifying 
progress  toward  economic  integration,  the 
nations  of  the  European  Community  are  still 
far  from  having  achieved  anything  resem- 
bling unity  of  decision  and  action.  Thus,  even 
now  we  are  once  more  witnessing  the  familiar 
spectacle  of  the  community  Internally  divided 
because  of  French  insistence  on  its  own 
doctrinal  prejudices. 

Under  these  clrcumsta.nces  there  Is  clearly 
no  single  entity  other  than  the  United  States 
that  can  command  the  authority  to  design 
and  successfully  promote  a  constructive  Ini- 
tiative to  realign  currency  parities.  Yet,  un- 
happUy,  that  does  not  rule  out  the  posslbUlty 
that.  If  we  fall  ta  pursue  an  active  diplomacy 
but  permit  the  present  stalemate  to  continue 
for  a  matter  of  months,  one  or  more  nations 
may  be  tempted  to  set  in  train  a  chain  re- 
action of  competitive  protectionism,  not  nec- 
essarily as  explicit  retaliation  for  our  actions 
but  still  using  the  American  Import  sur- 
charge as  an  excuse. 

Not  only  does  the  situation  require  active 
American  diplomacy,  but  that  diplomacy 
must  be  directed  with  a  sense  of  urgency. 
What  we  must  seek  to  bring  about  Is  an  ade- 
quate program  of  currency  readjustments 
within  not  more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks 
frDm  now.  For  the  third  Ulusion  that  we 
must  rigorously  put  aside  Is  the  assumption 
that  time  Is  somehow  on  our  side  and  that  If 
we  only  maintain  our  protectionist  measures 
and  wait  long  enough,  our  bargaining  lever- 
age will  be  enhanced. 

Notlilng  Is  further  from  the  truth.  Rather 
than  Increasing  In  potency,  our  protectionist 
measures  are  a  wasting  asset.  Already  there 
are  reports  that  Japanese  Industry — cooper- 
ating, as  It  Invariably  does,  with  the  govern- 
ment— Is  making  plans  to  adjust  its  opera- 
tions to  the  10  per  cent  surcharge.  That 
surcharge,  it  Is  argued,  may  not,  after  aU, 
prove  a  bad  thing.  It  may  provide  the  neces- 
sary Impetus  to  long  overdue  rationalization. 
It  could  well  lead  to  the  concentration  of  in- 
vestment In  higher  technology  sectors,  leav- 
ing labor-intensive  production  to  lower-cost 
Asian  countries.  Meanwhile,  the  government 
Is  reported  to  be  planning  massive  public 
works  Investments  In  a  much  needed  Im- 
provement In  the  Infrastructure  while,  at  the 
same  time,  maintaining  the  momentum  of 
industrial  activity. 

Once  these  internal  adjustments  are 
achieved.  Japanese  industry  is  likely  to 
emerge  more  competitive  than  ever.  To  be 
sure,  Japanese  protectionist  elements  will  al- 
most certainly  use  the  American  surcharge 
to  Justify  further  delay  In  liberalizing  trade 
and  Investment,  while  American  companies 
trying  to  do  business  in  Japan  may  well  en- 
counter even  more  formidable  obstacles.  But, 
as  a  bargaining  counter,  the  surcharge  will 
have  lost  much  of  Its  potency. 

Nor  is  that  all,  for  the  longer  the  sur- 
charge and  the  "buy  American"  features  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit  remain  in  effect, 
the  more  American  Industry  will  come  to  de- 
pend on  them.  Thus,  vested  Interests  will  be 
built  up  In  the  maintenance  of  these  two 
protectionist  devices,  a  healthy  process  of 
ratloruillzatlon  will  be  slowed  down,  and  in- 
creased productivity  will  become  less  essen- 
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tlal  for  meeting  competition.  The  result:  new 
distortions  and  new  rigidities  on  both  sides. 

Before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  line  of 
strategy,  it  is  essential  that  we  carefully 
appraise  the  strength  of  the  weapons  In  our 
hands.  Here  again,  in  the  euphoria  of  the 
past  few  days,  we  have  shown  a  dangerous 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  bargaining  value 
of  the  Import  surcharge. 

Though  our  10  per  cent  imp>ort  surcharge 
will  adversely  affect  certain  sectors  of  Japa- 
nese trade  (roughly  30  per  cent  of  Japan's 
total  merchandise  exports) ,  the  resultant 
disadvantage  would  still  be  far  less  than  a 
ten  per  cent  revaluation  of  the  yen,  since 
the  surcharge  would  affect  only  visible  trade 
with  the  United  States,  while  an  upward 
revision  of  the  yen's  parity  would  make  both 
Japanese  goods  and  services  less  competitive 
In  every  market  of  the  world. 

Yet  what  we  are  seeking  is  not  a  10  per 
cent  revaluation  but  something  substantially 
more  than  that.  Most  recent  speculation  has 
ranged  around  15  per  cent,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  an  Impossible  objective,  provided 
we  pursue  a  skillful  diplomacy,  as  I  shall  sug- 
gest In  a  moment.  But  there  has  also  been  a 
good  deal  of  loose  talk  about  demanding  trade 
concessions  at  the  same  time,  not  only  from 
Japan  but  from  other  countries. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  West 
Germany,  where  our  surcharge  affects  only 
9  per  cent  of  the  Federal  Republic's  ex- 
ports: yet  what  we  are  apparently  seeking  Is 
something  approaching  a  14  per  cent  reval- 
uation of  the  Deutsch  mark  that  would  affect 
all  West  German  trade  throughout  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

This  brings  me  to  the  fourth  and  final  U- 
luslon  which  we  should  quickly  discard — the 
Illusion  that  we  can  successfully  employ  our 
protectionist  bargaining  counters  to  buy  a 
whole  shopping  list  of  concessions  from  our 
trading  partners  not  only  In  the  form  of  ciw- 
rency  readjustments  but  also  In  the  area  of 
commercial  policy  and  even  defense.  Such 
an  Ulusion  is  dangerous  because  It  can  lead 
to  over-trading,  bogging  down  negotiations 
in  an  endless  and  angry  wrangle  and  ulti- 
mately causing  irreparable  damage  to  the 
whole  system  of  International  cooperation 
which  we  have  so  painfully  built  up  since 
the  war. 

For  not  only  Is  the  imprirt  surcharge  a 
limited  Instrument:  it  is  a  blunt  instrument. 
Though  we  must  necessarily  regard  the  prin- 
cipal target  In  the  forthcoming  negotlatloris 
as  Japan  and  Its  undervalued  currency,  the 
surcharge  actxially  affects  a  far  larger  per- 
centage of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  such 
Innocent  third  nations  as  Mexico  or  Korea — • 
whose  currencies  are  not  undervalued — than 
It  does  of  Japan. 

Since  we  dare  not  make  exceptions  to  the 
general  application  of  the  surcharge  without 
doing  violence  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  non-dlscrlminatlon  that  underpins  our 
whole  system  of  commercial  policy,  we  must 
recognize  the  Inadvertent  damage  we  will 
cause  If  we  leave  the  surcharge  In  effect  too 
long  in  an  effort  to  extract  trade  concessions 
from  a  mere  handful  of  countries  we  regard 
as  pursuing  unfair  trade  practices. 

Nor,  because  It  Is  unfocused.  Is  the  sur- 
charge likely  to  be  effective  outside  the  nar- 
row area  of  currency  readjustments.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  a  contlnung  argument  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  to  the 
balance  of  payments  effects  (probably  about 
$900  million  net)  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
our  troops  In  Europe.  But  It  would  be  wholly 
Impracticable  to  try  to  maintain  a  surcharge 
against  tho  whole  world's  commerce  simply 
to  bludgeon  the  Germans  Into  more  favor- 
able offset  arrangements. 

I  strongly  feel,  therefore,  that  any  attempt 
to  settle  too  many  loose  ends  and  to  bargain 
for  concessions  outside  the  area  of  parity  re- 
aligrunents  is  likely  to  lead  to  total  frustra- 
tion. Though  we  shovild  use  every  means  at 
our  command  to  correct  the  present  pay- 
ments Imbalances,  it  would  be  the  height  of 


folly  to  try  to  achieve  too  much  within  the 
four  walls  of  the  present  negotiation. 

We  will  do  weU  if  we  obtain  a  significant 
revaluation  of  the  yen  and  some  lesser  read- 
justments of  other  major  currencies.  But  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  Japanese  will  re- 
quire a  drastic  revision  of  the  tactics  we 
have  BO  far  been  pursuing. 


DISPOSAL  OF  WASTE  MATERIALS 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  large-scale  test  of  the  exciting  re- 
sults obtained  at  a  Bureau  of  Mines  pilot 
plant  in  recycling  solid  wastes  from  ur- 
ban refuse. 

The  day  before,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal published  an  interesting  and  infor- 
mative article  about  a  number  of  com- 
panies which  are  discovering  ways  to 
bum  industrial  refuse,  thus  saving  large 
sums  on  both  waste  disposal  and  steam 
production. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  as  a  nation  must 
continue  to  find  more  ways  to  recycle 
urban,  industrial,  and  all  other  types  of 
waste  if  we  are  to  protect  both  our  en- 
vironment and  our  precious  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Wall   Street   Jotimal.   S^t.   20, 
1971] 

More  Companies  Burn  Waste  Products,  Save 
ON  FuKL,  Garbage  Bn.i.s — EIven  Corrza 
Grounds,  Skzlx«  or  Peanuts  Pihe  Fac- 
tories, Sometimes  Reduce  Pollution 

(By  Ellen  Graham) 

Anyone  who  has  ever  scrubbed  out  a  coffee 
percolator  can  sympathize  with  George  Burg- 
ers. As  manager  of  the  Maxwell  House  coffee 
plant  In  Hoboken,  N.J.,  he  has  the  stagger- 
ing task  of  disposing  of  160,000  pounds  of 
scggy  coffee  grounds  each  day. 

The  plant  brews  about  30  million  cups  of 
coffee  a  day  to  make  Instant  coffee.  Until 
recently,  the  leftover  coffee  grounds  piled 
up  almost  faster  than  they  could  be  hauled 
away. 

But  luckily,  Mr.  Burger  has  help.  Using  a 
special  boiler  system  developed  by  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  Inc..  Maxwell  House,  a  division  of 
General  Foods  Corp..  burns  the  coffee  grounds 
as  fuel  to  power  Its  Hoboken  plant.  Whereas 
It  used  to  take  40  trucks  a  day  to  cart  away 
the  waste  grounds,  landfill  dlsp>o6al  has  been 
reduced  to  a  single  truckload  a  week.  And 
the  boiler  fired  by  grounds  generates  about 
a  third  of  the  steam  needed  to  power  the 
plant. 

A  number  of  U.S.  manufacturers  are  dis- 
covering that  their  waste  products,  pre- 
viously dumped  as  landfill  or  discharged  into 
the  nearest  stream,  can  be  ttimed  Into 
healthy  profits  by  pouring  them  Into  fur- 
naces and  burning  them  instead  of  mere 
expensive  fuels.  Nearly  any  combustible  ma- 
terial can  qualify — and,  as  a  result,  scores 
of  factories  are  chugging  along  on  such  fuels 
as  coffee  grounds,  sawdust  or  bark. 

burnino  "black  liquor" 
Many  pafwr  companies  are  reclaiming  valu- 
able chemicals,  reducing  water  pollution  and 
cutting  fuel  costs  by  burning  odlferous 
"black  liquor,"  a  by-product  of  paper  pro- 
cessing. 

In  the  tropics,  sugar  comjyanies  have  found 
that  bagasse,  the  material  that's  left  be- 
hind after  sugar  Is  pressed  out  of  the  cane, 
makes  excellent  fuel.  Some  factors  are 
even  powered  with  coconut  shells  or  sun- 
flower seed  hulls. 

"The  public  tends  to  think  of  coal  and  oil 
as  our  only  fuels,"  says  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox 


engineer.  "But  we  forget  that  coal  and  oU 
are  becoming  scarcer  all  the  time,  and  that 
they  present  very  difflcult  poUutlon  prob- 
lems." 

In  contrast,  the  specialty  fuels  arc  abim- 
dant — and  many  are  remarkably  pollution- 
free.  Coffee  grounds,  for  example,  make  an 
Ideal  fuel  because  they're  virtually  smoke- 
free  when  burned. 

Pollution  is  the  last  problem  you'd  exf>ect 
a  casket  maker  to  have.  Yet  workers  who 
saw,  sand  and  carve  the  elaborate  caskets 
rolling  off  the  assembly  line  at  Boyerton 
(Pa.)  Burial  Casket  Co.  create  a  90-mlUlon 
pound  mountain  of  sawdust  each  year. 

The  company  flrst  tried  trucking  the  saw- 
dust to  the  local  dump,  and  when  that  be- 
came too  cumbersome  they  began  burning 
It  In  plant  furnaces.  But  the  black  smoke 
emanating  from  the  factory's  stacks  drew 
angry  complaints  from  Boyertown  residents, 
since  the  plant  sits  squarely  In  the  center 
of  town. 

lighting  up  with  garbage 

"Next  month  we'll  finish  Installing  a  new 
boiler  to  bum  the  sawdust  as  fuel,"  says  plant 
engineer  Ell  Isenhardt.  "The  new  system  will 
be  smokeless  and  will  generate  half  the  steam 
we  need  to  opyerate  the  plant,"  he  says.  Used 
along  with  a  small  quantity  of  natural  gas 
or  fuel  oil,  the  sawdust  will  help  generate 
process  steam,  electricity  and  heat. 

Even  ordinary  garbage  holds  promise  as  a 
potential  fuel.  In  St.  Louis,  a  demonstration 
project  that  turns  trash  Into  electricity  is 
scheduled  for  completion  early  next  year. 
Sharing  the  cost  of  the  $3  million  project  are 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  Union  Electric  Co., 
a  St.  Louis  utility. 

The  plan  calls  for  burning  part  of  St.  Louis' 
refuse  as  a  supplementary  fuel  at  a  Union 
Electric  power  plaint.  If  It  works,  the  system 
could  help  solve  two  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  most  U.S.  cities:  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  endless  mounds  of  garbage  over- 
running available  dumping  space  and  how  to 
generate  scarce  electric  power  without  foul- 
ing the  air. 

Each  day.  Union  Electric  will  bum  about 
a  quarter  of  the  refuse  collected  from  St. 
Louis  homes  in  a  140-megawatt  boUer  at  its 
Meramec.  Mo.,  plant.  The  300  tons  of  trash 
burned  dally  will  replace  about  10%  of  the 
fuel  ordinarily  used  to  create  steam  to  turn 
g:enerator  turbines.  "The  basic  efficiency  of 
the  boUer  shoulc.  be  precisely  the  same  using 
trash  as  a  partial  fuel,"  says  David  L.  Klumb, 
a  Union  Electric  engineer.  "And  this  method 
will  produce  less  air,  water  and  aesthetic  pol- 
lution than  disposing  of  waste  by  incinera- 
tion or  landfill." 

If  the  plan  is  successful,  Mr.  Klumb  says, 
the  refuse-burning  capacity  of  the  boiler,  de- 
signed by  Combustion  Engineering  Inc.,  could 
be  expanded  to  burn  up  to  1,200  tons  of  trash 
a  day.  With  new  plant  capacity  coming  on 
strong  by  1980,  Mr.  Klumb  estimates  "we 
could  feasibly  bum  twice  the  amount  of  gar- 
bage the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area,  with 
a  population  of  2.5  million,  produces  each 
d.^y." 

Horner  and  Shlfrln  Inc.,  consulting  engi- 
neers for  the  project,  estimate  that  by  1973 
the  cost  erf  refuse  disposal  by  incineration 
will  be  »S.17  a  ton,  compared  with  between 
$2.29  and  $4.36  at  the  power  plant. 

"The  nation's  fuel  shortage,  the  Increasing 
cost  of  fuels,  and  the  environmental  move- 
ment have  given  the  specialty  fuels  market 
a  boost,"  according  to  Jack  Pollock,  a  sales 
manager  for  Babcock  &  Wilcox.  He  says  the 
municipal  refuse  market  is  an  area  his  com- 
pany is  marking  for  especially  big  growth. 

Although  hardly  a  growth  area,  "peanut 
power"  has  neatly  solved  a  big  disposal  prob- 
lem at  the  Tom's  Food  Ltd.  plant  in  Colum- 
bus, Oa.  A  subsidiary  of  General  Mllla  Inc.. 
Tom's  Foods  makes  nut  and  confectionary 
Items  and,  in  the  process,  shucks  off  about  2,- 
000  tons  of  peanut  shells  a  year.  Getting  rid 
of  them  was  a  perennial  headaebe  until  tiie 
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company  hit  upon  the  money-saving  ide«  of 
burning  them  as  fuel. 

Today,  the  factory  uses  the  ahella  for 
roughly  half  Ita  fuel  requirements  and  saves 
up  to  (LOOO  a  month  on  fuel  cosu.  according 
to  a  company  olBciaL 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CLIFTON  BROWN 
AND'SRSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  many  definitions  for  "solid  citi- 
zen.' These  definitions  can  range  all  the 
way  from  "law  abiding"  to  "backbone 
of  the  Nation." 

Usually  the  role  and  contribution  of 
the  typical  solid  citizen  is  not  felt  until 
his  participation  in  community  affairs 
comes  to  an  end.  Then  he  is  sorely  missed, 
for  he  has  left  a  vacuimi  that  cannot  be 
easily  filled. 

Such  a  solid  citizen  was  my  good  friend 
the  late  CUfton  Brown  Anderson,  of 
Aiken,  S.C.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  81, 
marks  the  conclusion  of  a  great  record 
in  service  to  his  community  and  his 
State. 

Men  such  as  Clifton  Anderson  form 
the  fiber  of  our  national  strength.  They 
perform  a  needed  fimction  through  their 
vocation — Mr.  Anderson  was  a  construc- 
tion contractor  who  left  his  mark  in  the 
physical  size  and  prominence  of  Aiken- 
they  contribute  significantly  to  the  civic 
needs  of  their  community— Mr.  Ander- 
son played  a  leading  role  in  such  organi- 
zations as  the  RoUry  Club,  Business 
Men's  Club,  the  American  Legion,  the 
Masons,  and  others;  and  they  usually  are 
pillars  of  their  church,  recognizing  the 
true  source  of  strength  and  direction- 
Mr.  Anderson  served  his  church  for  many 
years  as  a  member  of  its  board  of 
deacons. 

Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Aiken  will 
miss  Clifton  Brown  Anderson.  I  shall 
miss  him.  He  will  not  be  quickly  nor 
easily  replaced. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Clifton  Brown 
Anderson"  was  published  in  the  Aiken 
S.C.,  Standard  of  September  10.  This  edi- 
torial paid  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  my 
late  friend.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  follows : 

CurroN  BaowN  Anokuon 

Death  haa  removed  one  of  Aiken's  elder 
Bta  teamen. 

Clifton  Brown  Anderson,  better  known  to 
a  wide  circle  of  good  friends  as  C  B  or 
Andy,  died  unexpect«lly  at  the  age  of  81, 
at  his  beloved  summer  retreat  at  Odar 
Mountain.  N.C. 

Although  he  had  retired  from  the  day-by- 
day  business  routine,  he  had  continued  to 
Uke  an  interert  In  the  business  he  had 
turned  over  to  his  son.  Clifton  Jr..  and  main- 
tained activity  In  the  Aiken  Rotary  Club  and 
the  Business  Men's  CTub.  of  which  he  was 
a  charter  member  and  past  president,  and 
also  a  number  of  other  organizations  includ- 
ing the  American  Legion  and  the  Masons. 

Bom  near  LouUvUle,  Oa..  Mr.  Anderson 
cam^  to  Aiken  when  he  was  24.  Just  in  time 
to  enter  service  in  World  War  L  Following 
the  war.  he  built  a  thriving  construction  and 
buUding  supply  business.  His  firm  contracted 
for  a  number  of  Aiken  Undmarks,  including 
the  former  Henderson  Hotel,  now  the  Pal- 
metto Fwleral  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
building. 

He  had  been  for  many  years  a  member  of 


the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aiken  and 
had  served  on  its  Board  of  Deacons. 

He  was  an  avid  and  skilled  hunter  and 
flaherman  and  at  one  time  was  interested  In 
farming  at  his  large  property  south  of  Aiken. 

He  maintained  a  keen  Interest  in  Aiken 
civic  and  business  affairs,  and  his  advice  was 
often  sought  on  numerous  and  varied  topics. 

Although  retiring  by  nature,  he  had  many 
Arm  friends  who  now  wUl  be  the  poorer  for 
his  departure.  To  his  family  we  extend  our 
sympathies  for  their  great  loss.  His  death 
is  also  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Aiken  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 


SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Winston  L.  Prouty.  whose  death  we  aU 
mourn,  typified  the  great  State  he  so 
ably  represented. 

His  virtues  were  distinctly  Vermont 
virtues.  Prom  Vermont  has  come  the  kind 
of  steady  patriotism  that  made  the 
American  Revolution  a  success.  Prom 
Vermont  comes  the  tradition  of  quiet, 
competent  public  service. 

The  people  of  Vermont  had  many  rea- 
sons for  reposing  their  trust  in  Senator 
Prouty.  One  reason  was  his  complete 
personification  of  the  temperament  of 
that  great  people.  When  Americans 
praise  the  Yankee  virtues  of  New  Eng- 
land, they  are  praising  the  virtues  that 
made  Senator  Prouty  loved  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  his  State,  and  will  cause  him 
to  be  greatly  missed. 


DELAWARE  WATER  GAP  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
week  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  pubUshed 
an  arUcle  stating  that  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  NaUonal  RecreaUon  Area 
will  be  a  viable  facility  even  if  a  big 
reservoir,  scheduled  to  be  tied  in  to  the 
recreation  area,  is  not  built. 

The  Inquirer  story  is  based  upon  a 
study— "A  Natural  System  Plan  for  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  Recreation  Area"— 
which  was  made  by  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Park  Service  at  the  request  of  the 
Presidents  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  CEQ. 

CEQ  presently  is  looking  into  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  three  projects 
Planned  for  the  Tocks  Island  region 
which  embraces  portions  of  New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  bordering 
the  Delaware  River. 

One  of  the  three  projects  is  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1965.  The  others  are  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  con- 
gressionally  authorized  facility  which 
will  be  almost  completely  surrounded  by 
the  recreation  area,  and  a  pumped  stor- 
age hydroelectric  project  which  is  to  be 
buUt  by  private  utilities  in  conjunction 
with  the  dam  and  reservoir. 

The  projects,  particularly  the  dam  and 
reservoir  and  the  pumped  storage  fa- 
cility, have  stirred  considerable  opposi- 
tion because  of  concern  about  their  affect 
on  the  environment  of  the  Delaware 
Valley. 

As  a  result,  plans  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam  and  reservoir  hiave 
been  delayed  while  the  environmental 
effects  of  the  various  projects  are  care- 
fully assessed.  CEQ  has  taken  the  lead 
in  this  most  necessary  effort. 


As  a  part  of  its  evaluation.  CEQ  asked 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  explore 
the  viability  of  a  national  recreation  area 
without  the  Tocks  Island  Dam. 

In  its  study,  the  National  Park  Service 
posed  the  following  question : 

Without  a  big  reservoir,  would  a  national 
recreation  area  still  be  feasible,  useful  ao- 
proprlate? 

The  Park  Service  answer: 

Definitely,  yes.  •   •   • 

TTie  Park  Service  study  then  goes  on 
to  describe  the  types  of  recreation  that 
would  be  available  in  such  a  facility. 
For  example,  there  would  be  emphasis 
on  canoeing  and  rowing,  which  the  study 
describes  as  "more  subdued  forms  of 
boating."  Pishing  would  be  on  streams 
and  ponds  as  opposed  to  the  lake -type 
fishing  that  would  be  provided  by  a  reser- 
voir. There  would  be  plenty  of  capacity 
for  swimming,  the  study  says. 

The  Park  Service  study  is  most  inter- 
esting and  informative.  I  am  certain  it 
will  receive  careful  attention  from  CEQ 
as  that  agency  carries  out  its  evaluation 
of  the  Tocks  Island  projects. 

Previously,  other  documents  pertain- 
ing to  the  evaluation  of  these  projects 
have  been  placed  in  the  CowcREssioNAt 
Record.  I  believe  it  essential  that  the 
public  record  of  this  matter  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible;  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Park 
Service's  study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  article;  the  text  of  the  Interior 
Department's  comment  in  releasing  the 
Park  Service  study;  and  the  text  of  a 
CEQ  letter  to  me  explaining  the  environ- 
mental evaluation  process  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  agencies  involved  in  the 
Tocks  Island  projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

A  Natural  System  Plan  For  .  .  .  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area 
The  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1B65, 
presumed  a  large  reservoU-  previously  au- 
thorized for  the  Delaware  River.  The  recrea- 
tion area  was  to  surround  it  and  support  an 
array  of  recreational  activities  principally 
focused  upon  the  impoundment.  New  envi- 
ronmental awareness  has  fostered  a  growing 
concern  for  preserving  natural  systems  when- 
ever possible,  and  the  validity  of  the  dam 
construction  project  authorized  for  the  Dela- 
ware Is  being  questioned.  A  corollary  ques- 
tion, therefore,  involves  the  validity  of  the 
recreation  area  concept.  Without  a  big  res- 
ervoir, would  a  national  recreation  area  stUl 
be  feasible,  useful,  appropriate?  This  brief 
study  report  on  the  question  finds  the  answer 
to  be  definitely  yes.  and  outlines  a  revised 
plan. 

THE  reasons 

A  Delaware  Water  Oap  National  Recreation 
Area  need  not  embrace  a  large  reservoir  to 
benefit  enormously  the  30  million  Amer- 
icana living  nearby  in  the  urban  East  The 
beautiful  Delaware  River  Itself,  the  streams 
spilling  Into  it,  the  hllU  and  woods  and 
fields  surrounding  It,  provide  much-needed 
recreational  opportunities  In  rich  variety. 

And  without  concentration  upon  large- 
scale  broadwater  activities,  the  millions  of 
urbanltes  who  would  enjoy  this  valley  of 
outdoor  pleasure  may  well  discover  a  far 
wider  range  of  recreational  pursuits— pas- 
times which  foster  awareness  and  under- 
standing  of    the    natural    world   and   which 
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provide  satlsfacUons  of  high  quality.  Care- 
fully yet  Imaginatively  managed,  the  recrea- 
tion area  could  offer  In  generous  measure  a 
broad  spectrum  of  outdoor  interests.  Al- 
though not  of  a  character  to  accommodate 
the  concentrated  use  loads  anticipated  for 
the  reservoir-based  project,  the  area  without 
Impoundment  would  have  more  than  10.000 
"extra"  acres  of  scenic  riverside  lands  fraught 
with  historic  associations  and  Ideal  for  out- 
door activities.  As  land  this  acreage  can  be 
Just  as  recreational  as  If  inundated.  More- 
over, a  "natural  systems"  NRA  Is  justifiably 
Important  when  it  offers  various  outdoor  ex- 
periences which  can  be  educational  as  well 
as  pleasurable;  build  skills  and  hone  per- 
ceptions, and  which  offer  a  refreshing  change 
of  pace  from  ordinary  activity  patterns. 

THE    resources 

Prom  above  MUford.  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
famed  water  gap  itself,  the  national  recre- 
ation area  embraces  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful river  valleys  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  re- 
gion. To  the  east.  In  New  Jersey,  looms  the 
forested  ridge  of  Kittatlnny  Mountain,  1.800 
feet  high  and  along  which  runs  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail.  On  the  west.  In  Pennsylvania, 
swift  streams  and  waterfalls  splash  over  the 
rim  of  the  Pocono  upland  and  cut  steep 
gorges  filled  with  dark  hemlock  trees  and 
rhododenron.  Farm  fields  and  woodlands 
quilt  the  valley  Itself  along  broad  river  lK>t- 
toms  and.  behind,  across  rolling  lands  veined 
bv  brooks  and  spangled  here  and  there  with 
ponds.  Central  to  all  is  the  majestic  silver 
ribbon  of  the  Delaware.  Riffling  or  serenely 
pooled,  this  central  reach  of  the  river's  over- 
all Z-shaped  course  flows  straight  to  Wall- 
pack  Bend,  writhes  back  upon  itself  in  a 
great  double  curve  and  then  heads  onward, 
smoothing  its  stones,  to  a  dramatic  thrust 
through  the  gap  near  Stroudsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  is  historic  country,  with  even  earlier 
memories  of  Indian  times.  Dutchmen  settled 
here  before  WUUam  Penn  founded  his  col- 
ony, and  built  what  is  possibly  the  first  long 
road  in  America.  Wars  came,  and  the  valley 
linked  George  Washington's  Revolutionary 
forces  m  upper  New  York  and  near  PhUa- 
delphla.  Today,  the  valley  stUl  retains  the 
peaceful,  rural  charm  nostalgically  remem- 
bered from  19th  Century  years.  And  It  is  Just 
"over  the  mountain"  from  megalopolis,  this 
remnant  of  arcadian  America.  Much  of  this 
bucolic  landscape  with  its  historic  sites  and 
setting,  would  be  fiooded  out  by  the  reser- 
voir project. 

The  national  recreation  area  as  now  au- 
thorized comprises  70,000  acres  of  forest  and 
field  (including  12,000  In  the  reservoir  proj- 
ect Itself).  It  embraces  40  miles  of  free-fiow- 
Ing  river,  averaging  250  feet  wide  and  having 
a  total  surface  of  1,200  acres.  It  also  includes 
a  dozen  Islands,  10  miles  of  notable  trout 
stream,  two  spectacular  waterfalls,  60  ponds, 
a  21 -miles  mountain  ridge,  and  of  the  course 
the  renowned  water  gap  Itself,  one  of  the 
East's  great  scenic  spectacles. 
the  plan 
Although  the  existing  authorized  boundary 
would  serve  well  enough,  encompassing  these 
features  as  It  does,  adjustments  could  add 
still  other  significant  resources  giving  further 
dimension  to  the  recreational  opportunities 
realizable  hereabouts  and  could  Join  the  area 
with  the  proposed  national  scenic  river  above 
It. 

The  revised  plan  for  the  recreation  area 
gives  less  emphasis  to  water-oriented  facili- 
ties, of  course,  than  did  the  reservoir- 
centered  plan.  This  does  not  mean  that  water 
recreation  would  be  seriously  lacking,  how- 
ever, and  by  utilizing  the  ponds,  the  streams, 
the  river  Itself,  water  recreation  faculties 
would  be  more  dispersed,  less  concentrated  in 
mass-use  areas  than  In  the  reservoir  plan. 
Although  there  would  bo  less  room  for  mech- 
anized water  sports — motorboftting,  water 
skiing  and  the  like — there  would  be  plenty 
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of  swimming  and  emphasis  on  the  more  sub- 
dued forms  of  boating,  such  as  canoeing  and 
rowing,  and  on  stream  and  pond  fishing  in- 
stead of  lake  flahlng.  Having  many,  sepa- 
rated water  recreation  vinlts  will  provide 
variety,  letting  family  and  organizational 
groups  have  their  own  good  times  together 
with  more  privacy,  freedom  and  seclusion 
than  might  be  possible  in  large  complexes 
where  differing  recreational  pursuits  can  be- 
come   competitive. 

To  Increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  for  water  sports  without  unduly 
sacrificing  Its  naturalness,  three  low-level 
weirs  are  proposed  on  existing  slackwater 
reaches  to  increase  water  depth  within  the 
existing  river  banks  yet  not  preclude  the  use 
of  the  rlverway  for  long-distance  boating  or 
disturb  the  fine  riffles  to  which  fishermen 
and  canoeists  are  attracted.  In  contrast  with 
the  large  beaches  and  marinas  designed  for 
the  reservoir,  the  riverside  would  offer  fa- 
cilities more  modest  in  scale  and  conducive 
to  enjoying  the  peaceful  rural  charm  of  the 
Delaware  Valley. 

Elsewhere  In  the  national  recreation  area, 
visitor  activities,  facilities  and  services 
would  remain  as  generally  proposed  In  previ- 
ous planning.  However,  there  would  be  more 
emphasis  on  trails,  on  winter  sports,  and  on 
centers  for  environmental  education.  Hunt- 
ing In  accordance  with  State  regulations 
would  be  permitted  in  all  sections  of  the 
area  where  feasible. 

Completing  and  developing  the  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreation  Area  is 
the  first  and  major  step  necessary  to  protect 
the  river  and  riverscape  most  central  and 
vital  to  this  megalopolltan  center  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Seaboard.  The  area  is  less 
than  two  hours'  drive  from  Manhattan,  and 
from  Philadelphia  is  even  more  quickly 
reached.  Complementing  the  project  would 
be  the  proposed  Delaware  National  Scenic 
River  along  the  upper  reaches  of  what  Is 
probably  the  East's  most  widely  enjoyed 
canoeing  stream.  Below  the  Water  Gap,  the 
historic  green  valley  and  capacious  waterway 
becomes  ever  more  precious  as  scenic  open 
spa«e,  for  urban  Influences  are  reaching 
across  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  How 
these  other  Delaware  Valley  resources  are  pro- 
tected and  enjoyed  will  depend  on  patterns 
and  examples  set,  skills  learned,  and  hap- 
piness experienced  in  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 

THX    IKPACT 

In  evaluating  the  environmental  Impact  of 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  (without  reservoir),  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  not  only  the  present  but  also 
what  the  future  environment  would  be  with 
and  without  such  a  reservation. 

Farming  Is  declining  in  this  region  and 
probably  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  spe- 
cially protected  and  encouraged  In  national 
recreation  area  administration  and  by  other 
Federal.  State  and  local  government  pro- 
grams. Also,  with  or  without  a  national  rec- 
reation area,  the  region  will  be  subject  to  In- 
creasing real  estate  developments  such  as 
vacation  homes,  summer  and  winter  resorts, 
and  the  general  spread  of  urban  influence. 
This  trend  will  accelerate  and  intensify 
around  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
as  It  attracts  people  to  the  region.  A  third 
trend,  which  may  now  be  ending  with  the 
rise  In  land  values,  has  been  the  acquisition 
of  large  tracts  by  hunting  and  fishing  clubs. 
While  this  generally  has  protected  the  nat- 
ural or  traditional  character  of  the  lands 
Involved,  it  has  limited  public  access. 

Establishment  of  the  Delaware  Water  Oap 
National  Recreation  Area  will  vest  control 
over  more  than  100  square  mllee  of  country- 
side in  one  accountable  public  land  manage- 
ment agency — the  National  Park  Servloe — 
rather  than  In  more  than  8,000  different  land- 
owners In  various  local  Jurisdictions.  The 
NRA  project  has  already  galvanlaed  the  re- 
gion Into  Intensive  planning  efforts  where 


none  exlated  before,  and  is  being  used  as  a 
point  of  reference  by  local  and  regional  plan- 
ners in  setting  standards  of  environmental 
quality.  High  standards  and  good  examples 
for  resovirce  protection,  management  and  use 
and  for  facilities  design  in  the  national  rec- 
reation area  can  infiuence  and  encourage  wise 
stewardship  and  development  of  other  parts 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  and  adjoining  moun- 
tain regions.  In  summary,  though  the  NRA 
vrtll  trigger  increased  tourism  and  develop- 
ment in  the  region,  its  Influence  should  re- 
duce the  Incidence  of  haphazard,  unplanned 
developments. 

The  environmental  Impact  of  development 
and  public  use  at  the  national  recreation  area 
will  be  controlled  by  the  basic  policy  that  the 
resources  must  be  used  without  resultant 
damage.  Thus  rare  or  fragile  features  will  be 
reserved  for  study.  08e  of  other  reeotircee, 
even  though  less  fragUe.  wiU  be  regulated 
within  their  capacity  to  sustain  It  and  to  pro- 
vide privacy,  solitude  and  quiet  as  well  as 
gregarious  outdoor  pastimes.  The  design,  lo- 
cation and  quantity  of  faculties  will  be  gov- 
erned by  their  abUlty  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum use  without  damage  to  resovircee  or  loss 
of  recreational  qiiallty. 

Management  objectives  for  the  area  also 
Include  preserving  unusual  plant  commu- 
nltiee,  geological  formaUons  and  scenic  fea- 
tures; supporUng  an  abundant  and  varied 
native  fauna;  segregating  potentlaUy  conflict- 
ing visitor  uses;  providing  adequate  protec- 
tion of  visitors  and  resources  and  mainte- 
nance of  faculties;  perpetuaUng  agricultural 
scenes  and  activitlee;  and  Identifying,  pre- 
serving and  interpreting  archeologlcal  and 
historical  altee  and  featuree. 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  people 
and  their  vehicles  within  the  naUonal  recrea- 
tion area  will  have  an  adverse  environmenUl 
effect  that  cannot  be  avoided.  This  wUl  he 
minimized  through  careful  planning  and 
management,  however.  Continuing  research 
win  Investigate  how  public  transportation 
systems  can  reduce  the  need  for  automobUes 
and  an  extensive  road  system,  and  how  new 
types  and  design  of  faculties  can  harmonize 
human  use  and  environmental  Integrity. 

Establishment  of  a  Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area  does  not  constitute 
an  Irreversible  commitment  of  resources.  Al- 
though much  effort  and  money  is  involved  In 
the  total  project  and  many  faculties  are  en- 
visioned, nothing  m  it  will  forever  change 
the  basic  natural  fabric  of  the  Delaware 
VaUey. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  S^t.  21. 

1971] 
Tocks    Island    Dam    Isn't    Necessart,    U.S. 
Studt 
(By  Mike  Clark) 
A  National  Parks  Service  study  has  con- 
cluded that  a  national  recreation  area  would 
be  "feasible,  useful  and  appropriate"  without 
the  controversial  Tocks  Island  dam. 

The  study,  originally  slated  for  release  later 
in  the  faU.  was  released  Monday  by  the  Sierra 
Club  and  the  Save  the  Delaware  Coalition, 
a  group  of  conservation  clubs  fighting  con- 
struction of  the  Tocks  Island  dam  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Entitled  "A  Natural  System  Plan  for  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  RecreaUon 
Area,  the  government  study  says  the  recrea- 
tion area  "need  not  embrace  a  large  reservoir 
to  benefit  enormously  the  30  million  Ameri- 
cans unng  nearby  In  the  urban  Bast." 

The  plan  points  out  that  without  a  dam 
and  the  resulting  lake,  "the  area  without 
impoundment  would  have  more  than  10,000 
'extra'  acreo  of  scenic  riverside  lands  .  .  . 
lde«J  for  outdoor  actlvltlaa.'' 

Preeent  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  plans 
call  for  oooatructlon  of  a  large  dam  above 
the  Delaware  Water  Oap  near  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.  The  resulting  lake  would  stretch  north- 
wards for  3Q  mUes  to  Hancock.  N.Y.  It  would, 
under  current  plans,  be  surrounded    by  a 
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72,000-acre  recreation  area  run  by  the  Park 
Service. 

The  1350  mlUlon  proposal  was  authorized 
by  Congress  In  1982.  Completion  la  scheduled 
for  the  early  lOSOs. 

The  revised  plan  gives  less  emphasis  to 
water-oriented  facilities  than  did  the  dam 
plan. 

"However .'■  it  says,  "by  utilizing  the  ponds, 
the  Btrecuns.  the  river  Itself,  water  recreation 
faculties  would  be  more  dispersed,  less  con- 
centrated in  mass-use  areas  than  in  the 
reservoir  plan." 

Altbou^  there  would  be  less  room  for 
mechanized  water  sports  such  as  motor  boat- 
ing and  water  skiing,  "there  would  be  plenty 
and  emphasis  on  the  more  subdued  forms  of 
boating  such  as  canoeing  and  rowing,"  It 
says. 

In  addition,  Instead  of  the  emphasis  on 
lake  fishing,  the  major  fishing  would  take 
place  on  the  river  Itself  and  in  the  many 
ponds  In  the  area. 

To  Increase  the  river's  usefulness  for  water 
sports,  the  Park  Service  report  recommends 
construction  of  three  low-level  weirs  or  Im- 
poundments. In  as-yet  undetermined  loca- 
tions. This  would  increase  the  water  depth 
within  the  existing  river  banks  with  a  mini- 
mum of  disturbance. 

"In  contrast  with  the  large  beaches  and 
marinas  designed  for  the  reservoir,  the  river- 
side would  offer  facilities  more  modest  In 
scale  and  conducive  to  enjoying  the  peaceful 
rural  charm  of  the  Delaware  Valley." 

The  report  notes  that  other  facUltlee  would 
remain  as  presently  planned,  but  "there 
would  be  more  em.phasis  on  trails,  on  winter 
sports  and  on  centers  for  environmental  edu- 
cation." 

It  was  also  noted  that  hunting  would  be 
allowed  where  feasible  and  In  accordance  with 
state  regulations. 

The  study  concludes  that  by  establishing 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation 
Area  without  a  dam,  there  is  no  "irreversible 
commitment  of  resources." 

National  Pijuc  Sxsvm:  Nationai.  Rsckka- 
TioN  AaxA  Peasibls  WrrH  om  WrrHorrr  a 
Dam  at  Dkuiwaxk  Water  Oaf,  Pakk  Serv- 
ice Repoktb 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  0.  B.  Mor- 
ton released  today  ooplee  of  a  staff  report  by 
the  National  Park  Service  on  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  The  re- 
port ooncludee  that  a  viable  recreation  area 
would  be  possible  with  or  without  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam. 

George  Hartzog,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  in  commenting  on  the  report 
said,  however,  "that  without  the  dam,  the 
recreation  area  would  be  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character  and  would  accommodate  a 
lesser  number  of  people  than  would  a  large 
body  of  water  associated  with  the  construc- 
Uon  of  the  dam." 

The  study  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  from  the  OEQ  "as  to 
whether  a  viable  recreation  area  would  be 
possible  without  the  Tocks  Island  Dam." 

CotTNcn.  ON  Envirokmentai.  Quautt, 

Wathingtcm,  D.C.,  July  15,  1971. 
Hon.  CuFroBO  P.  Case, 
U.5.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Semator  Case:  The  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  has  come  to  agreement 
with  the  U-8.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  ComLmlEsion.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  an  environmental 
analysis  procedure  for  the  Tocks  Island 
projects. 

The  envlronmeatal  analysis  will  be  broken 
down  Into  three  ateges.  The  first  stage  ooc- 
Blsts  of  the  filing  of  Individual  environmental 
U&pact  statements  In  the  normal  manner 
with  the  Council  oa  Environmental  Quality 


by  the  VS.  Army  Oarp>  of  Engineers  for  the 
Tocks  Islaad  Dam  and  Reservoir  project, 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the 
pumped-storage  hydro-electric  generation 
proposal  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

Th«  TT.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
agreed  to  be  the  lead  agency  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  second  stage  which  Involves  the 
preparation  and  filing  of  an  overview  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement.  This  over- 
view statement,  prepared  by  the  Corpe  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Delaware  RIvm'  Basin 
Commission,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  will  be 
a  mulUdlsclpUnary  environmental  Impact 
statement  which  will  look  at  the  Inter- 
relationships of  all  of  the  projects,  Includ- 
ing their  primary  and  secondary  effects,  upton 
the  region's  environment. 

The  third  stage  may  cm:  may  not  be  neces- 
sary. If  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity finds  that  any  major  points  need  further 
study  after  their  evaluation,  the  Army  Corpts 
of  Engineers  has  agreed  to  such  studies  by 
whatever  entity  is  most  appropriate. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  agreed 
that  construction  will  not  begin  upon  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  un- 
til all  environmental  Impact  statements  and 
necessary  further  studies  which  go  to  the 
viability  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  project  are 
completed  and  evaluated. 

Copies  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  let- 
ters to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
dated  Bday  25  and  July  2  are  enclosed.  Also 
enclosed  is  our  letter  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  dated  June  18. 

Tour  Interest  and  support  in  obtaining  a 

thorough    environmental     analysis     of    the 

Tocks  Island  projects  Is  greatly  appreciated 

by   the  Council   on  Environmental  Quality. 

Sincerely, 

Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman. 


ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN  ON  THE 
BASIS  OP  EFFECTIVE  ACTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  privileged  to  receive  a  re- 
markable statement  of  personal  philoso- 
phy, a  social  program  for  the  strength- 
ening of  human  institutions  that  en- 
noble the  spirit  of  man  and  effectively 
meet  his  real  needs.  The  author  of  this 
statement,  entitled  "The  Basis  of  Effec- 
tive Action,"  Is  Arthur  E.  Morgan. 

This  Is  a  man  whose  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice to  others  embodies  its  own  creed — a 
profound  commitment  to  a  better  world. 
The  recognition  of  Arthur  Morgan's 
abilities  to  translate  this  commitment 
into  firm  purpose  and  effective  action  Is 
evident  in  his  appointment  as  president 
of  Antioch  College  in  1920.  a  position  to 
which  he  added  distinction  over  13  years, 
and  his  subsequent  appointment  as  first 
cochatrman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, where  for  5  years  he  helped  guide 
the  evolution  of  this  world-renowned  re- 
gional development  project. 

Truly,  these  are  times  in  the  affairs  of 
men  that  call  for  Arthur  Morgan's  mes- 
sage of  a  "clear  comprehension  of  aims' 
and  of  "a  consuming  desire  to  contrib- 
ute" to  the  destinies  of  mankind.  As  he 
so  rightly  points  out : 

Great  political  leadership  may  stimulate 
a  nation  to  a  better  program,  but  before  our 
civilization  can  become  stable  on  a  higher 
level  ...  a  foundation  must  be  provided  by 
the  general  occurrence  through  the  pecula- 
tion of  character,  design  and  commitment. 


and  by  mutual  support  in  giving  them  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Morgan's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Basis  of  Eitective  Action 
(By  Arthvir  E.  Morgan) 

I  have  become  greatly  impressed  with  the 
Importance  of  the  "technique  of  effective- 
ness" In  malting  one's  efforts  count  towards 
his  ends.  The  effectiveness  of  one's  life  de- 
pends on  the  clarity  and  thoroughness  with 
which  his  ends  are  conceived,  the  suitability 
of  his  means,  and  lastly  to  the  vital  energy 
be  puts  into  their  realization.  A  right  pro- 
portioning of  these  elements  is  of  controlling 
importance. 

Of  the  three  elements  of  effectiveness  I 
have  mentioned,  that  of  clear  comprehension 
of  alms  is  most  Important.  An  aim  clearly 
and  sanely  conceived  and  expressed,  If  it  has 
elements  of  vital  truths,  has  power  of  re- 
production somewhat  like  that  of  a  living 
organism.  A  few  years  ago  in  sailing  along 
the  coast  of  Greece,  I  saw  where  the  side  of 
a  mountain  had  broken  off  and  fallen  into 
the  ocean.  The  splash  must  have  been  ter- 
rific, and  the  ripples  must  have  traveled  to 
the  most  distant  shore.  Yet,  today,  there  Is 
probably  little  difference  In  world  affairs  be- 
cause of  that  splash.  Perhaps  It  was  at  about 
the  same  time  a  tiny  dandelion  seed  dropped 
from  a  freight  package  from  Europe  onto  the 
soil  of  America.  The  event  was  unnotlceable, 
but  the  seed  had  in  itself  the  power  of  re- 
production, and  Its  progeny  has  spread  across 
the  continent.  Napoleon  made  a  great  splash. 
but  there  was  relatively  little  clarity  of  pur- 
pose in  what  he  did.  Spinoza  in  his  attic  was 
as  Inconspicuous  as  a  dandelion  seed,  but  his 
influence  on  human  thought  and  life  in  the 
end  may  be  greater  than  that  of  Napoleon. 

Human  affairs  are  largely  In  chaos.  All 
the  raw  materials  exist,  including  human  na- 
ture and  capacity  for  Intelllgenoe.  to  produce 
a  culture  which  would  project  the  race  far 
along  its  way.  Vast  energies  are  being  spent 
without  design  and  therefore  largely  wasted. 
Vast  capacity  for  design  is  being  consumed 
in  abstractions  of  theory,  undisciplined  by 
adequate  contact  with  reality.  Great  abUlty 
is  unused  because  of  the  lack  of  a  compelling 
sense  of  unity  and  identity  with  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  and  of  a  consuming  desire  to 
contribute  to  that  destiny.  In  government, 
fairly  simple-minded  men  equipped  with 
valid  drives,  and  trained  in  the  science  and 
art  of  leadership,  could  make  great  contribu- 
tions. In  business,  the  purifying  and  selec- 
tive action  of  these  motives  would  be  revolu- 
tionary. In  philosophy  a  game  like  chess 
would  give  place  to  a  genuine  and  passionate 
search  for  light.  In  youth  there  would  be 
Jealous  guarding  of  energies  and  powers  to 
commit  them  to  the  great  quest.  The  work 
of  the  world  would  be  refined  by  the  deter- 
mination to  live  and  thrive  only  by  con- 
tributing to  the  real  needs  of  men. 

I  see  two  kinds  of  contributions  as  neces- 
sary in  human  affairs.  One  Is  participation 
In  the  current  conduct  of  business,  govern- 
ment, education  and  society  In  general.  The 
other  contribution  consists  in  achieving 
clear  purpose  and  design,  in  the  discipline  of 
personal  life  and  character,  and  in  the  crea- 
tion and  extension  of  a  sort  of  brotherhood 
of  men  who  will  commit  themselves  whole- 
heartedly to  laying  the  foundations  for  a 
new  order.  Most  men  should  be  engaged  in 
both  kinds  of  endeavor,  but  some  men  can 
serve  best  by  committing  themselves  almost 
wholly  to  the  latter. 

I  have  pictured  to  myself  a  program  for 
furthering  this  second  purpose.  It  must  in- 
clude a  clarification  of  personal  and  social 
alms  and  purposes.  It  must  include  the  de- 
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velopment  and  the  possession  by  Individuals 
of  a  scientific,  discriminating  and  Inclusive 
ethics  and  wholehearted  commitment  to  that 
ethics  in  the  day-by-day  conduct  of  life.  It 
should,  I  think,  Include  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  society  or  brotherhood  of  men  and 
women  who  will  wholeheartedly  and  unre- 
servedly commit  themselves  to  such  a  quest, 
and  who  will  discover  each  other,  support 
and  encourage  each  other,  and  gradually  es- 
tablish the  conduct  of  life  according  to  the 
design  which  has  emerged  in  the  common 
quest.  There  must  be  such  continuing  and 
growing  association  of  men  and  women  of 
like  purpose  to  transmit  alms  and  spirit  by 
the  contagion  of  personal  contact,  for  other- 
wise the  dilution  and  attrition  of  common 
life  may  tend  to  eliminate  all  vestiges  of  high 
alms  and  burning  purpose.  Great  political 
leadership  may  stimulate  a  nation  to  a  better 
program,  but  before  our  civilization  can  be- 
come stable  on  a  higher  level,  such  a  founda- 
tion must  be  provided  by  the  general  occur- 
rence through  the  poptilatlon  of  character, 
design  and  commitment,  and  by  mutual  sup- 
port in  giving  them  expression. 

Most  of  the  mountains  of  the  earth  exist 
today  because  of  grass  and  trees.  But  for 
these  protective  coverings  the  elements  would 
have  worn  them  away  at  least  twenty  times 
as  fast.  So  most  desirable  human  Institutions 
exist  because  in  the  common  texture  of  life 
there  is  the  decency  and  loyalty  to  mankind 
to  protect  and  sustain  them.  Such  a  program 
as  I  have  outlined  does  not  rest  solely  on 
leadership.  It  depends  also  on  the  effect  of 
similar  motives  widely  distributed,  giving 
vitality  and  refinement  to  the  common  course 
of  life. 


HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Iowa  and  the  Nation  lost  a  great  public 
servant  with  the  sudden  and  untimely 
death  of  our  former  colleague,  Hon. 
Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper. 

The  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Gazette  said 
of  Senator  Hlckenlooper: 

His  was  an  enviable  record  that  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  lowans  with  political 
aspirations. 

The    Des    Moines    Register    asserted 

that — 

The  ancient  Romans  had  a  word  for  the 
career  of  Bourke  Blakemore  Hlckenlooper  of 
Iowa:  cursus  honorum — a  course  of  ascend- 
ing honors  in  service  to  the  republic. 

The  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette  said: 
He  did  credit  to  his  native  state,  which 

showed   its   confidence  in   him   in   life  and 

honors  him  in  death. 

Indeed  this  record  of  public  service  In- 
spired confidence,  and  his  reputation  in 
the  Senate  as  a  legislator  completely  ded- 
icated to  high  principles  and  integrity 
in  public  office  will  live  and  stand  as  a 
fitting  memorial. 

I  knew  "Hick"  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1961,  and  I  was  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  him  for  8  years  until 
Ills  retirement  from  the  Senate  in  Jan- 
uary of  1969. 

It  is  tragic  that  a  well-earned  retire- 
ment has  been  ended  so  soon,  and  all  of 
us,  I  know,  mourn  his  passing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  editori- 
als on  Senator  Hlckenlooper  from  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  and  the  Mason  City  Globe  Ga- 
zette be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

Th«»re  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 


[From   the   Cedar   Rapids   Gazette,   Sept.    6, 
1971] 

BOURKX  B.  HlCKXNLOOPKB 

Bourke  Blakemore  Hlckenlooper,  who  died 
Saturday,  was  one  of  the  moet  popular  public 
officials  In  Iowa  history.  Certainly  be  was  the 
"wlnningest"  Republican  the  state  has  ever 
had. 

He  devoted  34  of  his  76  years  to  serving 
his  fellow  man — 34  years  without  a  break, 
ranging  from  four  years  as  a  state  representa- 
tive beginning  in  1935.  to  24  as  a  U.S.  sena- 
tor ending  when  he  retired  undefeated  champ 
in  1969.  In  between,  he  sandwiched  four  years 
as  lieutenant  governor,  two  as  governor.  He 
is  the  only  Iowa  governor  and  senator  to 
oome  from  Cedar  Rapids,  where  he  started 
practicing  law  In  1922. 

HlB  name  was  before  the  voters  19  times. 
Like  most  successful  politicians,  he  tasted  the 
dregs  of  defeat — twice.  But  these  temporary 
setbacks  actually  steeled  him  for  the  long 
days  ahead,  during  which  he  established  a 
reputation  as  a  conservative  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
private  enterprise  system,  an  advocate  of  a 
farm  economy  unfettered  by  government  con- 
trols and  an  opponent  of  excessive  spending 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

He  was  defeated  In  his  first  bid  for  public 
office,  losing  his  party's  nomination  for  Linn 
county  attorney  in  1932.  Two  years  later  he 
won  the  first  of  two  terms  as  state  representa- 
tive then  lost  again.  In  his  first  try  for  the 
nomination  for  lieutenant  governor  in  1938. 
When  the  man  who  beat  him,  Harry  B. 
Thompson  of  Muscatine,  a  stranger  to  poli- 
tics, withdrew  from  the  race,  the  G.O.P.  state 
convention  lost  no  time  nominating  Mr.  Hlck- 
enlooper to  fill  the  vacancy  left  on  the  ticket. 
He  never  lost  another  election. 

His  early  campaign  were  arduotis  and 
time-consuming.  Television  wasn't  here  yet 
and  a  candidate  had  to  visit  every  nook  and 
cranny  to  acquaint  voters  with  his  name — 
especially  when  he  had  a  name  that  was  diffi- 
cult either  to  believe  or  to  pronounce,  like 
Hlckenlooper.  That  was  the  lesson  he  learned 
from  his  1938  defeat — that  an  unknown  with 
a  common  name  like  Thompson  could  beat 
an  experienced  politician  with  the  unlikely 
name  of  Hlckenlooper. 

So  he  went  door-to-door,  telling  stories  In- 
volving his  name  and  encouraging  |>eople  to 
just  call  him  "Hick,"  which  they  learned  to 
do  with  affection.  His  favorite  story  was  about 
when  he  was  a  small  boy  in  Taylor  County 
and  his  mother  sent  him  to  a  drug  store  in 
Bedford,  the  county  seat. 

"I  asked  for  a  nickel's  worth  of  assafetida 
and  told  the  druggist  to  charge  it,"  he  re- 
lated. "He  asked  my  name.  I  told  him  it  was 
Bourke  Blakemore  Hlckenlooper.  He  asked  me 
to  repeat  it.  I  did.  He  said  'here,  sonny,  take 
it.  It  Isn't  worth  a  nickel  to  write  both 
asseifetida  and  Hlckenlooper  on  a  charge 
ticket'." 

"Hick"  was  a  devoted  public  servant.  He 
was  No.  1  Republican  on  the  senate  foreign 
relations  committee  when  he  retired.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  atomic  energy 
committee  and  was  chosen  by  President  El- 
senhower as  a  U.S.  representative  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  in  1958.  President  Johnson 
sent  him  on  a  congressional  team  In  1966  to 
keep  watch  on  the  South  Vietnam  election. 

Only  the  late  Senator  William  Allison  had 
a  longer  service  record,  among  lowans.  In  the 
U.S.  senate — 35  years.  But  Allison's  record 
was  before  senators  had  to  stand  public  elec- 
tion (they  were  chosen  by  the  legislature), 
so  Hick's  was  harder  to  come  by. 

Indeed,  his  was  an  envlabl;  record  that  will 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  all  lowans  with 
political   aspirations. 

[From   the   Des   Moines   Register,   Sept.    8, 

1971) 

Long  Career  in  Iowa's  Bervicb 
The  ancient  Romans  had  a  word  for  the 
career  of  Boxirke  Blakemore  Hlckenlooper  of 


Iowa:  cursus  honorum — a  course  of  ascend- 
ing honors  in  service  to  the  republic. 

As  a  young  man,  he  Interrupted  bis  col- 
lege education  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces 
in  World  War  I,  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  a 
field  artillery  outfit  in  France.  He  went  back 
to  Iowa  State  University  to  get  his  bachelor's 
degree  and  to  the  University  of  Iowa  to  get 
a  law  degree.  For  more  than  a  decade  he 
practiced  law  in  Cedar  Rapids. 

Then  in  1934  he  ran  for  public  office  and 
won.  For  the  next  34  years  he  served  in  elec- 
tive office  with  successively  larger  responsi- 
bilities: two  terms  as  state  representative, 
two  terms  as  lieutenant  governor,  one  term 
as  governor,  and  finally  four  six-year  terms 
as  Umted  States  senator  with  mounting 
seniority   and   committee   posts. 

This  newspaper  did  not  always  agree  edi- 
torially with  the  Hlckenlooper  policies,  but 
he  was  always  courteous,  always  willing  to 
explain  his  point  of  view,  and  his  explana- 
tions were  always  thoughtful,  based  on  first- 
hand study. 

For  years,  he  was  alternately  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  He 
was  a  principal  author  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  which  encouraged  private  In- 
dustrial development  of  nuclear  power. 

Hlckenlooper  served  long  also  on  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  be- 
came ranking  Republican  member.  He  spoke 
out  against  Vice-President  Richard  Nixon's 
suggestion  in  1954  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  send  troops  to  Indochina  If  the 
French  could  not  hold  it. 

The  Hlckenlooper  Amendment  to  a  for- 
eign aid  law  of  the  early  1960e  Is  still  on  the 
books.  It  calls  for  a  cut-off  In  American  aid 
to  countries  which  expropriate  the  property 
of  United  States  citizens  and  fall  to  provide 
compensation  within  six  months.  The 
amendment  permits  the  President  to  make 
exceptions  when  he  thinks  the  national  In- 
terest  requires   It. 

The  senator  was  73  when  he  retired,  75 
when  he  died.  Nearly  half  his  life  was  spent 
m  public  service. 


(From  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe -Gazette. 
Sept.  8,  1971) 

HICKENLOOPER    Lett    Ijipsint 

Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper,  who  died  early 
Saturday  at  age  75.  once  despaired  of  getting 
far  in  politics  t>ecause  of  his  name. 

The  abbreviation  used  by  friends  (Hick) 
was  even  worse.  But  Hlckenlooper  found  the 
secret  in  kidding  about  his  last  name  in  pub- 
lic, making  more  Jokes  about  it  than  his 
political  foes. 

With  that,  his  political  climb  was  steady 
In  Iowa's  Republican  party.  He  served  four 
years  in  the  Iowa  Legislature,  was  elected 
lieutenant  governor  In  1938  and  1940,  then 
became  governor  In  1942.  He  won  a  seat  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1944  and  served  there  24 
years  before  retiring  from  active  politics  in 
1968. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  lawyer,  a  moderate  con- 
servative, won  the  most  national  attention 
as  co-sponsor  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  which  Initiated  the  private  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  at  the  time. 

Hlckenlooper  also  made  his  mark  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations,  as  senior  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  lowan  wrote  the  controversial  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill  In  104t2  that  au- 
tomatically denies  aid  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try that  expropriates  property  or  equity  of 
an  American  unless  adequate  compensation 
la  awarded  within  six  months. 

That  amendment  has  been  Invoked  only 
once,  against  Ceylon  In  1B63,  but  it  has  been 
credited  with  being  an  effective  deterrent 

Hlckenlooper  continued  to  be  a  force  in 
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Iowa  politics  through  frequent  trips  home  to 
"keep  In  touch." 

Few  lowans  h«ve  won  so  miiny  elective  of- 
fices and  left  such  an  Important  Imprint  on 
the  legislative  face  of  this  nation.  He  did 
credit  to  his  native  state,  which  showed  Its 
confidence  In  him  In  life  and  honors  bUn  In 
death. 


HILL-BURTON'S  25TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
editorial  published  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  commemorating  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  Hill-Burton  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  hospitals  and 
health  care  facilities. 

We  have  heard  over  and  over  again  of 
the  severe  health  crisis  which  this  coun- 
try is  fsunng,  a  crisis  which  I  believe  is 
based  on  the  shortage  and  maldistribu- 
tion of  our  health  personnel.  We  should 
not  overlook,  however,  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  construc- 
tion and  exp>ansion  of  hospitals  and  com- 
munity health  centers  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  Hill -Burton  program,  in  its 
25  years  in  existence,  has  made  great 
strides  in  improving  our  health  care  fa- 
cilities. It  is  hoped  that  its  continued 
assistance  will  enable  us  to  provide  the 
quaUty  health  care  which  is  the  right  of 
every  American.  I  trust  the  American 
people  will  never  forget  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  all  owe  our  distinguished  former 
colleague.  Senator  Lister  Hill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hnx-BrrroN 

The  HlU-Burton  program  of  federal  as- 
Btstanoe  to  hospitals  and  other  health  care 
facilities  has  just  observed  lU  25th  anni- 
versary. And  this  we  tblnJc  is  worth  noting 
IT  only  because.  In  one  way  or  another,  this 
program  affects  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

In  partnership  with  st»t«  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  voluntary  health  and 
hoq}ltal  associations  and  various  citizens' 
groups  the  Hill -Burton  Investment  of  93.7 
billion  In  federal  grants  has  produced  (12.7 
billion  worth  of  new  or  modernised  hospitals 
and  health  centers  in  some  4,000  communi- 
ties over  the  past  quarter  century.  But  this 
statistic  does  not  tell  the  story  of  the  dra- 
matic changes  that  have  occurred  during 
this  time  In  our  concept  and  methods  of 
health  aervloee^ — changes  that  have  In  part 
forced  the  program  In  new  directions  and 
that  in  part  the  program  Itself  has  brought 
about. 

At  the  time  Senators  Uster  Hill  (D.-Ala.) 
and  Harold  H  Burton  (R  -Ohio)  Introduced 
the  Hospital  Surrey  and  Construction  Act  In 
1M6,  the  nation  suffered  a  critical  shortage 
of  hospitals  and  health  centers,  partictilarly 
in  rural  areas.  Nearly  800  hospitals  bad  been 
closed  during  the  depression  for  lack  of  op- 
erating fundi  and  few  new  ones  were  built 
during  World  War  n  Public  health  centers, 
as  one  veteran  of  the  program  recalled,  "were 
usually  found  in  the  basement  of  the  court- 
hotise,  provided,  of  course,  the  space  wasn't 
needed  for  the  dog  pound."  Hill -Burton 
b«lped  build  health  care  facilities  of  sll 
kinds,  from  small  one-story  Institutions  to 
skyscraplng  hospital  complexes  But  It  built 
most  of  them  in  the  hinterland,  partly  be- 
caxise  needs  and  the  law  demanded  this. 
partly  because  of  the  Influence  of  rural  «tate 
legislators  iietropoUlan  hospitals,  which 
were  to  be  the  core  of  regional  hoq;>ltai  sys- 


tems, were  allowed  to  deteriorate.  It  was 
not  until  1064  that  an  amendment  to  the 
act  changed  this  emphasis.  It  allowed  grants 
to  modernize  existing  hospitals  in  the  big 
cities  and  provided  fxmds  for  regional  health 
care  planning  and  coordination. 

More  recently  the  predominant  need,  even 
In  the  big  cities,  is  not  so  much  for  new 
hospital  beds,  of  which  there  is  a  surplus  In 
some  areas,  but  for  Improved  and  enlarged 
outpatient  facilities  and  services.  The  pro- 
gram was  forced, to  change  direction  again 
and  give  greater  emphasis  and  priority  to 
comprehensive  outpatient  care  pctrtlcularly 
In  poverty  areas. 

The  changes  the  program  has  brought 
about  are  in  the  way  hoepltals  around  the 
country  are  planned,  designed,  equipped  and 
operated.  The  Public  Health  Servioe  archi- 
tects and  engineers  working  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  have  been  leaders  In  their 
field.  They  have  Issued  more  than  100  plan- 
ning gtiides  on  such  subjects  as  hospital 
lighting,  noise  control,  infection  control,  air 
conditioning  and  Interim-  arrangements. 
They  have  made  the  open  ward  obsolete 
and  introduced  the  concept  of  "progressive 
patient  care,"  whereby  patients  are  assigned 
to  special  units  according  to  their  degree 
of  Illness.  The  Idea  of  "Intensive  care  units" 
for  patients  requiring  around-the-clock  at- 
tention and  special  life-saving  equipment 
has  been  adopted  by  2,000  hoepltals  in  this 
country  and  a  growing  number  abroad.  For 
much  of  all  this  we  have  the  HIU -Burton 
p>rogram  to  thank. 


FORMER  SENATOR  BOURKE  B. 
HICKENLOOPER,  OP  IOWA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  Sen- 
tors  lost  a  friend,  the  State  of  Iowa  lost 
a  great  leader,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  lost  a  venerable  public  servant 
with  the  death  of  Senator  Bourke  B. 
Hickenlooper. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  served  his  Na- 
tion selflessly.  He  was  unfailingly  atten- 
tive to  the  needs  of  his  great  State.  And 
he  served  with  distinction  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

It  has  been  «m  honor  for  me  to  serve  as 
Senator  Hlckenlooper's  successor  as 
chairman.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  staff  of 
that  committee  when  I  say  that  his 
tenure  there,  like  his  entire  public  ca- 
reer, was  a  model  of  outstanding  public 
service. 


NICHOLAS  VON  HOFFMAN  ON 
'GRUMBLING  OFF" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
commentary  of  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  in 
the  Washington  Poet  of  September  22  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  Sena- 
tors a«  well  as  the  general  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OanicBUNG  Orr  row.  a  While 
( By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman ) 

Writing  a  newspaper  column  is  an  un- 
natural occupation.  A  columnist  Is  paid  for 
his  opinions  and  if  that  is  not  unnatural  Its 
certainly  a  Job  that  calls  for  the  developing 
of  faculties  of  mind  and  disposition  which 
are  a  positive  handicap  in  most  other  lines 
of  work.  Nobody  wants  an  opinionated  person 
around  and  yet  we  newsptaper  columnists  are 
recompensed  for  cultivating  this  nasty  trait. 

Still   it's  unnatural   to  have  an  opinion 


about  everything  and  everybody.  It's  probably 
a  species  of  insanity.  Forty  or  60  well  thought 
out  studied  opinions  are  all  a  sasie  and 
healthy  person  needs.  Any  more  than  that 
and  he  risks  exhaustion  and  derangement. 
It's  very  tiring,  summoning  up  an  opinion 
about  everything  one  sees  and  hears,  and  It's 
crazy,  too,  for  If  man  is  made  to  inquire, 
probe,  search  and  question,  he's  not  made  to 
do  so  in  regard  to  everything;  sometimes 
he's  better  off  accepting  with  a  nod  and 
grunt.  Just  flowing  with  It,  not  removing 
himself  to  size  It  up  and  pass  Judgment. 

Even  people  who're  paid  for  their  opinions 
should  leave  off  sometime  and  spend  a  while 
nodding  and  grunting  and  accepting.  It's 
either  that  or  the  nut  house,  so  this  column 
won't  appear  for  the  next  month  or  so  be- 
cause the  man  who  writes  it  is  going  to  take 
off  to  take  life  as  it  is  and  not  argue  back. 

While  I'm  gone  I'm  going  to  think  on  why 
this  society  should  pay  people  to  write  news- 
paper columns.  It's  a  very  special  and  privi- 
leged position,  a  very  satisfying  one  for  col- 
umn vnlters.  but,  a  little  entertainment 
aside,  what  can  society  hope  to  get  In  return? 

Surely  not  Just  any  old  kind  of  opinion. 
There  are  plenty  of  them  around  without 
having  to  pay  for  more.  The  pages  of  every 
newspaper  every  morning  are  loaded  with 
quotations  from  leaders  of  business,  politics, 
religion,  athletics,  and  every  other  field  of 
endeavor  letting  go  with  what  they  think. 

If  column  writing  has  any  utility,  then  It 
must  arise  from  the  writers  not  being  leaders, 
not  being  part  of  any  definable  group  that 
puts  special  lenses  on  people's  eyes  so  that 
they  perceive  according  to  some  kind  of 
collective  a  priori.  The  columnist  has  got  to 
be  a  loner,  a  detached  and  unattached  person, 
because  he  has  nothing  else  to  offer  except 
an  opinion  which  isn't  the  ex  parte  argu- 
ment of  one  group  or  another.  All  he's  got  to 
sell  are  his  own  opinions;  hopefully  they  will 
be  iDlcynaeA  and  researched  but  above  all 
they  must  be  personal,  and  not  the  views  of 
others  for  whom  he's  but  the  mouth. 

That's  never  been  easy  to  do,  least  of  all 
in  newspaperlng  where  the  publishers  and 
senior  editors  have  a  long  tradition  of  com- 
promising personal  associations  with  busi- 
nessmen and  politicians.  However  that  may 
be,  it's  become  customary  with  them  to  urge 
their  employees  to  stay  neutral,  to  stay  un- 
encumbered, and,  by  and  large,  the  better 
news  people  of  this  era  have  done  that. 

Now  this  Is  beginning  to  change.  Some  of 
the  leading  figures  In  American  Journalism 
are  throwing  off  the  old  clothes  of  skepticism 
and  are  putting  on  uniforms  and  enlisting  In 
a  variety  of  causes.  This  is  usually  called  the 
new  Journalism  and  It  is  usually  Justified  by 
saying  the  times  are  so  bad.  the  Issues  so 
crucial  that  the  old  norms  are  a  luxury  we 
can't  afford.  The  new  Journalists  are  impervi- 
ous to  the  counterargument  that  it  Is  exactly 
in  the  worst  of  times,  when  partisanship  Is 
most  Irrational  and  unseeing,  that  we  most 
need  p>eople  speaking  and  writing  who  are 
free  of  Its  claims. 

When  a  newspmper  man  Joins  up  with  the 
cause,  he  risks  serving  higher  loyalties  than 
his  work  and  his  own  opinions:  he  Is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  spokesman:  that  Is  a 
person  who  ho  longer  conceives  of  his  duty 
to  tell  all  there  Is  to  tell,  but  to  make  his 
side  look  good,  to  emphasize  what's  alluring 
and  skip  over  what's  hard  to  explain 

The  other  day  an  editor  of  a  New  York 
publication  remarked  that  she  was  disturbed 
to  hear  that  one  of  her  writers  had  con- 
ducted an  interview  with  George  Jackson, 
the  gifted,  black,  writer/convict  who  was 
killed  in  what  the  authorities  described  as 
an  escape  attempt  from  San  Quentln  and  his 
friends  called  a  murder.  What  disturbed  the 
editor  was  that  the  Interview  was  never  writ- 
ten up.  and  when  she  asked  the  writer  why. 
he  replied  that  Jackson  had  told  him  things 
that  would  hurt  "The  Movement"  if  they 
got  out. 
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Once  upon  a  time  such  incidents  were 
common  in  American  Journalism.  Publica- 
tions were  practicaly  all  the  avoired  spcAea- 
men  for  varlouB  political  groupings.  Under 
the  clrctimstances,  a  newspaper  could  be  ex- 
pected to  suppress  unfavorable  information 
Just  as  a  newsletter  from  the  Republican 
National  Committee  would.  But  for  several 
generations  now,  general  circulation  pubU- 
cations  have  been  trying  to  eatabllab  them- 
selves as  public  trusts.  They^e  been  trying 
to  persuade  people  that  they  operate  under 
a  different  rubric  and  dont  trifle  with  the 
Information  they  ccdlect  to  make  It  oom«  out 
right  for  their  side. 

That  is  threatened  as  more  people  come 
Into  the  business  with  political  ulterior  mo- 
tives. This  isnt  said  m  an  older  man's  lament 
about  the  younger  generation.  If  the  young 
people  entering  the  news  business  feel  this 
way,  they're  only  taking  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  older  people  as  models. 

Look  at  Tom  Wicker,  columnist  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  New  York  Times.  He's 
probably  the  most  widely  admired  man  in 
American  newspaperlng,  and  Justly  so.  An 
Intelligent,  courageous,  decent  man,  he  has 
nevertheless  given  up  on  the  idea  that  the 
Journalist  should  stand  apart.  Not  only  Is  he 
giving  Bt>eeches  from  political  platforms,  but 
he  recently  agreed  to  be  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  politicians,  ministers  and  social  work- 
ers who  attempted  to  mediate  before  the 
Attica  bloodletting. 

But  even  while  recognizing  the  compelling 
and  compassionate  reasons  for  Wicker  doing 
such  things,  an  onlooker  can  still  wonder  if 
he  can  avoid  becoming  the  voice  of  a  political 
faction,  If  he  can  stand  up  to  the  presstuv  of 
writing  what  the  faction  wishes  to  read,  if 
he  can  be  both  a  public  figure  whom  the  rest 
of  us  must  write  about  as  we  do  about  Oov. 
Rockefeller  and  still  be  Tom  Wicker,  his  own 
man.  writing  his  own  opinions  even  when 
they  hurt  The  Movement. 

The  political  involvement  of  left-wing 
viTlters  like  Wicker  is  more  remarked  on  both 
because  of  chaps  like  Agnew  and  because  it  Is 
still  such  a  short  time  ago  that  the  admission 
of  any  opinions  left  of  liberal  was  a  confes- 
sion of  some  sort  of  criminality.  Rlght-vrlng 
newspapermen  do  the  same  thing.  At  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  three  of  the  six  major 
speakers  were  from  the  news  business  .  .  . 
H.  Stanton  Evens,  Kevin  Phillips  and  William 
Buckley. 

People  in  the  center  do  it,  too.  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  the  bureau  chief  of  The  Des 
Moines  Register,  took  off  to  go  to  work  in  the 
White  House  for  Nixon.  Colvunnlst  Frank 
Manklewicz,  who  was  formerly  on  Robert 
Kennedy's  staff,  Is  now  back  in  politics  as  a 
key  advisor  to  Sen.  Oeorge  McGovern. 

The  people  who  filt  back  and  forth  between 
making  the  news  and  commenting  on  It  dis- 
play a  weak  allegiance  to  Journalism  as  a 
calling.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  regard  It  as  a 
resting  place  for  when  you're  tossed  out  of 
ofllce,  but  because  they  are  in  pKilitics,  they 
must  subject  their  Ideas  and  opinions  to  the 
discipline  of  other  people's  approval.  They 
must  answer  to  somebody. 

But  the  columnist  who  Joins  up  In  an  In- 
formal way  doesnt  have  that  restraint.  In 
most  cases  he  himself  isnt  aware  when  he's 
enlisted  in  a  faction,  when  he's  stopped 
answering  to  himself  and  commenced  to 
write  what  his  group  expects  from  him.  Be- 
cause, xinllke  the  self-acknowledged  politi- 
cian, he  can't  be  sure  who  his  constituency  Is 
or  what  It  may  think,  he's  more  liable  to  fall 
into  gross  exaggerations  and  fairy  tale 
fancies.  That's  what  comes  of  trying  to  write 
to  an  ill-defined,  putative  audience  whose 
preferences  can  only  be  known  by 
supposition. 

Let's  hope  this  hasn't  happened  to  the 
columnists  who've  chosen  the  way  of  per- 
sonal engagement,  but  once  caught  up  in 
action,  it's  difficult  to  resist.  And,  when  it 


happens,  it's  a  shame.  The  society  has  created 
very  few  positions  of  great  Independence,  rel- 
atively large  immunity  from  pressure  and 
access  to  a  vast  audience.  When  one  of  the 
few  holding  these  positions  Joins  up,  even 
with  the  army  of  right,  truth  and  progress, 
a  special  opporttinlty  for  providing  people 
with  views  and  opinions  they  cant  possibly 
get  from  organized  factions  is  lost. 

The  newspaper  columnist,  even  more  than 
the  reporter,  has  an  obligation  to  be  a 
grouchy,  suspicious,  nasty,  introspective 
monk,  a  horrid,  raggedy  thing  no  faction 
would  care  to  capture.  That  being  the  case, 
this  monk  will  grtimble  off  to  his  anchorite 
cell  for  awhile. 


ACCESS    TO    MATTERS    INVOLVING 
GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  ABROAD 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  compiled  a  summary  account  of 
problems  It  has  encountered  recently 
in  obtaining  access  to  information  on 
matters  involving  Government  programs 
abroad.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
problem  to  the  entire  Congress,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
and  a  statement  by  me  concerning  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  Oekeral 

OF  THi  tJKTrxD  States., 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  10,  1971. 
Hon.  J.  William  Foxbright, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  February  25,  1971, 
you  wrote  to  our  Office  concerning  execu- 
tive branch  denial  of  access  to  records.  You 
pointed  out  that  in  recent  years  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  denied  access  to  many  docu- 
ments and  other  materials  and  that  such 
denials  preclude  effective  legislative  over- 
sight of  executive  branch  jjerformance. 

The  basis  for  the  execuUve  branch  denial 
of  information  to  the  Congress  is  the  con- 
stitutional doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
which  is  Interpreted  by  the  executive  branch 
as  granting  it  a  privilege  to  withhold  In- 
formation where  such  action  is  deemed  nec- 
essary in  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 

You  ask  that  o\ix  Office  analyze  the  mat- 
ter and  furnish  a  compUation  of  summaries 
of  all  significant  instances  In  recent  years 
when  we  have  been  denied  access  to  execu- 
tive branch  records  or  materials.  You  also 
ask  that  we  submit  our  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  Insure  that  the  Congress  can- 
not be  denied  access  to  executive  branch  doc- 
uments unless  the  President  exercises  execu- 
tive privilege. 

As  evidenced  by  the  enclosed  c<xnpilation 
and  by  recent  testimony  of  officials  of  our 
Office.  Insofar  as  OAO  Is  concerned,  absolute 
denial  by  the  executive  branch  of  access  to 
records  has  in  recent  years  been  quite  rare. 
For  example  in  testifying  on  your  bUl  S.  1125. 
92d  Congress,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  copy  enclosed,  the  Deputy  Comp- 
troller General  on  July  28,  1971,  character- 
ized our  current  problems  on  access  as  be- 
ing those  of  frustrations  and  delays  In  car- 
rying out  our  statutory  responsibUities  rather 
than  those  attending  outright  refusal  of 
access  on  claims  of  executive  prtvUege. 

With  regard  to  legislative  reoomoienda- 
tions,  the  Deputy  Comptroller  0«i«ral  stated 
In  that  testlnkooy  that  the  enactment  of  S. 
1129  should  result  in  a  freer  fiow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  CoDgrees  and  its  oommlttess  ex- 
cept In  those  cases  where  the  President  him- 
■•If  has  decided  that  disclosure  shall  bs  pre- 


cluded on  the  ground  at  sxecutlve  prlTllege. 
SpedflcaUy,  bs  stated  that,  under  the  proce- 
dures coDitemplated  by  the  bill,  if  the  privi- 
lege Is  to  bs  exercised  by  tht  President  there 
should  be  no  delays  in  the  bearing  processes 
and  if  tbs  {vlvUege  Is  not  to  be  claimed  there 
is  no  basis  remaining  that  we  can  see  which 
would  Justify  faUure  to  testify.  We  there- 
fore feel  that  the  enactment  of  8. 1138  should 
go  a  long  way  to  reduce  the  problems  of  ac- 
cess to  records  by  the  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees, and,  aside  from  endorsement  of  S. 
1136  we  have  no  reoommendatl(»is  to  make 
ooocemlng  tills  aspect  of  the  problem. 

With  regard  to  the  delays  that  hinder  effec- 
tive performance  at  the  duties  at  our  Office, 
we  feel  that  your  Amendment  No.  343  to  s. 
lias  of  July  28,  1971.  would  help  avoid  these 
delays  and  we  are  unable  to  fashion  legisla- 
tive recommendations  which  we  feel  would  be 
more  salutary  than  the  language  of  your 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  Impose  a  sanction 
along  the  lines  of  tihat  now  providing  for  a 
cut  off  of  foreign  aaaistance  funds  under  sec- 
Uon  834(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  22  U.S.C.  23»4(c).  SpedflcaUy.  the 
amendment  would  provide  that  upon  a  de- 
tennlnatioo  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice that  any  information  requested  of  the 
executive  iHanch  by  a  cotnmittee  or  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Congress  or  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce  has  not  been  made  available 
within  sixty  days  after  the  request  has  been 
received  and  If  diulng  such  period  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  signed  a  statement  mvoklng 
executive  privilege,  no  funds  made  available 
to  the  agency  involved  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  commencing  on  the  seventieth  day 
after  such  request  is  received  by  such  agency 
unless  and  until  such  information  Is  made 
available  or  the  President  invokes  executive 
privilege  with  respect  to  such  information. 
In  addition  to  helping  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  had  in  delays  in  obtaining 
access  to  information  your  amendment  would 
also  asslsit  the  Congress  and  Its  committees 
in  day-by-day  operations  which  require  in- 
formation. Independent  of  the  hearing  proc- 


It  is  hoped  that  this  letter  and  Its  enclos- 
ure will  assist  the  Committee  In  Its  consider- 
ation of  this  very  Important  problem.  We 
would  of  course  be  pleased  to  further  assist 
the  Committee  in  any  way  that  we  can. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  F.  KXLLBl. 

Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

COMPn,ATION      OF     GAO      ACCXSS     TO      RXCOROS 

Problems  ENCotrNmzs  ut  Makino  Ausrrs 

or    FoRxiGN    Ofkrattons    and    Assistancx 

Programs 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man. Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  February  25,  1971.  we  have  made  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  access  to  records  problems.  In- 
cluding a  compUation  of  specific  Instances 
where  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
has  been  denied  access  or  delayed  in  obtain- 
Ing  access  to  Executive  Branch  records  or 
materials  during  recent  years. 

We  have  cited  examples  of  denials  of  In- 
formation and  delaying  or  hlndm-lng  actions 
that  have  taken  place  during  eight  overseas 
reviews  conducted  by  GAO's  International 
Division  during  approximately  the  last  two 
years.  Five  of  the  reviews  were  conducted  at 
the  request  of  your  Committee  and  the  re- 
maining three  were  initiated  by  OAO. 

We  believe  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921.  as  reinforced  by  recent  expressions  of 
intent  by  congressional  oommlttess.  leaves 
no  doubt  but  that  Congress  and  GAO  ars 
exp>ected  to  have  accees  to  aU  records,  docu- 
ments, or  papers  necessary  to  effectlv^y 
evaluate  the  various  programs  of  the  Bzecu- 
tlve  Branch. 

However,  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  have  in  many  Instances  taken  the 
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position  ttuit  cartaln  InformAtlon  Is  not  re- 
leksable  to  OAO  and  the  Congress.  Informa- 
tion has  been  denied  our  auditors  both  In 
the  field  and  at  the  Washington  level  and  In 
certain  cases.  Information  has  been  supplied 
only  after  time-consuming  reviews  by  suc- 
cessive higher  organizational  levels  within 
the  Departments. 

The  time-consuming  processes  employed 
by  the  Departments  In  many  cases  have 
hampered  our  auditors  In  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  to  the  point  that  audit  teaxoB  in 
the  interest  of  our  economical  use  at  man- 
power resources  had  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  audit  site  prior  to  a  decision  being  made 
by  the  Departments  as  to  whether  our  re- 
quest to  examine  documents  would  be  ap- 
proved or  denied.  In  other  cases.  Information 
was  provided  on  a  piecemeal  basis  and  cer- 
tain documents  were  withheld  which  would 
have  orovlded  the  continuity  of  Depart- 
mental actions  necessary  in  our  evaluation 
of  the  overall  program  under  review. 

In  our  opinion,  the  delays  result  In  a  de 
facto  denial  of  records  which  should  be  made 
available  in  accordance  with  our  legislative 
authority  and  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

following  Is  a  list  of  types  of  information 
that  we  Iselleve  are  necessary  In  the  conduct 
of  an  audit  but  have  not  been  provided  in 
a  timely  manner  or  refused  outright: 

1.  future  planning  Information  and  docu- 
ments, both  formal  and  informal: 

2.  Internal  working  papers  and  staff  recom- 
mendations relating  to  programs  planned 
or  In  process; 

8.  negotiation  documents,  papers,  memo- 
randums, and  working  papers,  before,  dur- 
ing and  after  negotiations,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  Information  Is  considered 
sensitive; 

4.  management  reports  Including  recom- 
mendations or  ooncluslons  reached,  whether 
approved  or  unapproved  by  higher  author- 
ity. Held  txlp  reports,  observations,  and 
records  of  conversations  pertinent  to  the 
matters  under  review; 

5.  access  to  records,  documents  or  papers 
originated  or  directly  related  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments but  In  the  possession  of  United 
States  agencies,  when  they  relate  to  pro- 
grams In  which  the  United  States  has  a  di- 
rect interest:  and 

6.  access  to  all  United  States  supported 
bases  and  installations  regardless  of  the 
geographical  location. 

Following  is  a  discussion  of  OAO's  author- 
ity under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921,  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961;  Department  of  State  and  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  and  their  various  orga- 
nizational elements,  regulations,  directives, 
or  messages  on  OAO's  right  of  access  to  In- 
formation: and  examples  of  denials  and  de- 
lays of  information  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense. 

CEjrraAL  accottntino  omce  AtrrHoarrT 

The  position  of  OAO  is  that  full  and  com- 
plete access  to  all  records  pertaining  to  the 
subject  matter  of  an  audit  or  review  Is  re- 
quired. This  la  required  In  order  that  GAO 
can  fully  carry  out  Its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  Intent  of  the  varlouts  laws 
assigning  authority  and  responslblity  to  the 
OAO  Is  clear  on  this  point.  This  policy  does 
not  admit  the  propriety  of  any  restrictions 
on  GAO's  legal  authority  other  than  that 
specifically  contained  in  law.  The  right  of 
generally  unrestricted  access  to  needed 
records  Is  not  only  based  on  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress  but  Is  inherent  In  the  nature 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  OAO. 

The  basic  authority  governing  OAO's  ac- 
cess to  records  of  Gktvernment  agencies  Is 
contained  In  section  313  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  <31  UB.C.  54)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"All  departments  and  establishments  shall 
fumlab  to  the  Comptroller  General  such  In- 
formation regarding  the  powers,  dutieit,  ac- 


tivities, organization,  financial  transactions, 
and  methods  of  business  of  their  respective 
offloes  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  require 
of  them;  .ind  the  Comptrc^er  Oeneral  or 
any  of  his  assistants  or  employees,  when 
duly  authorized  by  him.  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  such  information,  have  ac- 
oesB  to  and  the  right  to  examine  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  of  any  such 
department  or  establl^unent  •  •  •" 

The  more  Important  factors  underlying  the 
laws  and  OAO's  policy  of  Insisting  on  gen- 
erally unrestricted  access  to  pertinent 
records  of  agencies  and  contracton  In  mak- 
ing OAO  audits  and  reviews  are  summarized 
below: 

1.  The  making  of  an  adequate.  Independ- 
ent, and  objective  examination  contemplates 
obtaining  a  c<Mnprchenslve  understanding 
of  all  Important  factors  underlying  the  de- 
cisions and  actions  of  the  agency  or  con- 
tractor management  relating  to  the  subject 
of  OAO  examinations. 

2.  Enlightened  management  direction  and 
execution  of  a  program  must  necessarily 
consider  the  opinions,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations of  individuals  directly  en- 
gaged in  programs  that  are  an  essential  and 
Integral  part  of  operations:  knowledge  of  this 
type  is  just  as  Important  in  making  an  In- 
de{>endent  review  as  It  Is  In  making  the  basic 
management  decisions. 

3.  Withholding  information  could  permit 
concealment  of  adverse  conditions  by  re- 
sponsible otaclals.  The  denial  of  informa- 
tion developed  in  an  internal  review  to  higher 
authority,  or  any  other  official  properly  con- 
cerned hampers  the  external  review  and  in- 
dependent consideration  of  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  the  activities,  and  necessi- 
tates a  duplication  of  effort  and  increased 
costs. 

4.  Internal  reviews  on  behalf  of  agency 
management  are  highly  desirable.  Such  re- 
views represent  one  of  the  methods  by  which 
management  can  keep  Informed  of  how  large 
and  complex  activities  are  being  carried  out. 
Management  should  take  vigorous  corrective 
action  on  any  deficiencies  disclosed.  However 
the  effectiveness  of  a  program  of  self-evalua- 
tion and  management  Improvement  Is  not 
dep>endent  upon  restricting  the  information 
developed  to  the  Individuals  or  departmental 
level  responsible  for  the  activity  under  ex- 
amination. Such  Information  Is  of  great  im- 
portance to  higher  adn^ilnlstratlve  levels  of 
review  having  a  legitimate  Interest  or  con- 
cern m  the  subject.  The  effectiveness  with 
which  Interna:  review  activities  are  carried 
out  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  correc- 
tive action  Is  Implemented  Is  clearly  of  In- 
terest and  concern  to  the  OAO  In  the  per- 
formance of  Its  statutory  responsibilities  and 
reporting  to  the  Congress. 

6.  There  Is  no  basis  In  law  or  logic  for  a  dis- 
tinction between  factual  information  and 
Internal  options,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations Insofar  as  our  authority  and  need 
for  Information  Is  concerned.  A  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  these  categories  is  not  only  dif- 
ficult to  make  but  physical  segregation  of 
them  Is  Impractical.  ^ 

6.  The  disclosure  to  the  OAO  of  frankly 
stated  Internal  opinions,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  is  not  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  The  system  of  management  con- 
trol which  results  In  such  Internal  com- 
munications should  be  properly  conceived, 
administered,  and  dedicated  to  efficient  and 
effective  operations  rather  than  oriented 
toward  a  defense  of  possible  criticism.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  requirement  of  dis- 
closure should  tend  to  improve  the  caliber  of 
the  internal  opinions,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  rather  than  impair  their 
usefulness  to  the  management  because  of 
softened  criticism,  avoidance  of  doubtful 
matter,  and  general  restraint. 

7.  All  books,  documents,  papers,  and  other 
records  relating  to  the  costs  borne  by  the 
United  States  are  records  relating  dlrwctly 


to  the  financial  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
Such  records  are  not  limited  to  formal  agree- 
ments or  contracts  and  the  supporting  data, 
but  include  all  underlying  data  concerning 
the  need,  utilization,  and  disposiUon.  of 
funds  which  afford  the  basis  for  or  are  in- 
volved in  any  way  with  the  Incurrence  of 
costs  by  the  United  States.  Pertinent  records 
may  Include  but  are  not  limited  to  records  iu 
support  of  (a)  future  plans  and  programs, 
(b)  Internal  working  papers,  observations 
and  trip  reports  of  advisers  and  (C)  evalua- 
tions, recommendations  and  conclusions  of 
mternal  evaluation  groups. 

A  remedy  bearing  on  our  access  to  records 
of  Oovernment  agencies  Is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 634c  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  Section  634c  states  that: 

"None  of  the  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this  Act  In 
any  country  or  with  respect  to  any  project  or 
activity,  after  the  expiration  of  the  thlrty- 
flve-day  period  which  begins  on  the  date  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  or  any  committee 
of  the  Congress  charged  with  considering  leg- 
islation, appropriations  or  expenditures  un- 
der this  Act,  has  delivered  to  the  office  of  the 
bead  of  any  agency  carrying  out  such  provi- 
sion, a  written  request  that  It  be  furnished 
any  document,  paper,  conununicatlon,  audit, 
review,  finding,  reconunendatlon,  report,  or 
other  material  in  Its  custody  or  control  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  such  provision 
in  such  country  or  with  respect  to  such  proj- 
ect or  activity,  unless  and  until  there  has 
been  furnished  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  or  to  such  committee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  (1)  the  document,  paper,  communication, 
audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation,  re- 
port, or  other  material  so  requested,  or  (2i  a 
certification  by  the  President  that  he  has  Icr- 
bidden  the  furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to 
request  and  his  reason  for  so  doing." 

The  above  section  applies  only  to  funds 
appropriated  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act;  It  is  not  applicable  to  the  military  serv- 
ice appropriations. 

DEPABTMKNT    OF    DEITNSE    AND    DEPARTMENT    Of 
STATE  aXSTUCTTVE  RKCITLATIONS 

Both  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State 
and  their  various  organizational  elements 
recognize  GAO's  rights  to  documents,  records 
and  papers  as  contained  in  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Departments  have  directed  that  certain 
types  of  Information  not  be  furnished  to 
GAO.  Normally  these  regulations  or  directives 
and  implementing  messages  do  not  state  that 
GAO  cannot  be  furnished  the  information, 
but  rather  that  their  personnel  in  the  field 
can  not  furnish  the  Information  unless  au- 
thorization Is  received  from  higher  authority; 
this  normally  meanj  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ments in  Washington. 

Following  are  pertinent  excerpts  from  reg- 
ulations, directives,  and  Implementing  mes- 
sages of  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense and  their  various  organization  elements 
restricting  GAO's  right  to  records. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  Department  of  Defense's  basic  policy 
guidance  on  coop>eratlon  with  GAO  and  ac- 
cess to  records  is  contained  In  DOD  Directive 
Number  7650.1,  dated  July  9,  1958.  Although 
the  directive  was  not  agreed  to  by  us,  it  sets 
forth  the  working  arrangement  under  which 
we  have  operated.  That  directive  contains 
three  categories  of  information  that  DOD 
considers  to  be  essentially  nonreleasable  to 
OAO — those  are  (1)  budgets  for  future  years' 
programs,  (2)  reports  of  non-Department  of 
Defense  agencies,  and  (3)  reports  of  Inspector 
Oeneral  and  criminal  Investigation  orga- 
nizations. 

However,  in  some  cases  Implementing  mes- 
sages from  DOD  and  regulations  by  the  mili- 
tary services  and  major  commands  have 
placed  additional  restrictions  on  OAO's  access 
to  records.  The  restrictions  vary  somewhat 
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anaong  the  military  services  and  commands. 
We  believe  the  following  two  illustrations 
demonstrate  the  restrictions  imposed  by  DOD 
on  access  to  records  necessary  for  OAO  to 
make  effective  evaluation  of  DOD  programs. 
1.  l/JT.  European  Command  Headquarters, 
Directive  Number  SOS  dated  June  18. 1971 
The  appendix  to  the  above  directive  con- 
tains a  listing  of  docujnents  and  categories 
of  information  which  the  chiefs  of  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Groups  and  mlaslons  may 
not  release  to  OAO  without  approval  from 
higher  authority.  They  are  as  follows: 

a.  Recommended  changes  to  force  objec- 
tives. 

b.  Host  country  replies  to  NATO  question- 
naires and  related  MAAO  analyses. 

c.  Information  relating  eaaentlally  to  mili- 
tary or  international  planning  considerations 
and  pertaining  to  matters  of  strategy,  such 
as  war  plans  or  memorandums  leading  to  the 
formulation  of  such  plans. 

d.  The  Military  Assistance  Flve-Year  Plan 
for  a  particular  country  except  data  in- 
cluded in  the  military  assistance  program 
which  has  been  initially  justified  before  the 
Congress. 

e.  The  quantity  and  projected  delivery  of 
items  and  services  Included  In  a  specific  fiscal 
year  military  assistance  program  prior  to  the 
initial  justification  of  the  program  before  the 
Congress. 

f.  Operational  status  reports  concerning 
tactical  effectiveness  of  host  country  forces. 
(Factual  data,  such  as  personnel  strengtbB 
and  allowances  and  equipment  inventories 
and  allowances,  may  be  extracted  from  these 
reports  and  furnished  the  OAO  in  response  to 
a  specific  request  for  such  data  from  the 
OAO.)  Note:  This  restriction  excludes  com- 
bat capabUlty  ratings  assigned  by  chiefs  of 
Air  Force  sections  of  the  IilAAOs. 

g.  Reports  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral,  For- 
eign Assistance,  Department  of  State. 

h.  USEUCOM  command  Inspection  reports 
(Factual  data  specifically  related  to  the  area 
of  the  GAO  audit  may  be  extracted  from 
these  reports  and  furnished  in  response  to  a 
specific  request  for  such  data  from  the  OAO) . 
1.  Documents  related  to  intelligence  collec- 
tion and  analysis. 

j.  Host  country  documents,  reports,  and 
data. 

2.  Joint  State-Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment-Defense Message  dated  Decem- 
ber 18.  1970 

This  message,  which  was  drafted  by  DOD, 
was  directed  to  the  American  Embassies  in 
Bangkok,  Manila,  Saigon,  and  Seoul,  and 
the  Pacific  Command  in  Hawaii.  It  stated, 
missions  and  conunands  should  not,  without 
specific  Washington  authority,  allow  OAO 
personnel  to  oonsult  or  otherwise  have  access 
to  the  following: 

a.  Documents  relating  to  war  plans,  future 
military  assistance  service  funded  or  U.S. 
military  operations  budgets  and  planning 
data. 

b.  Confidential  correspondence  exchanged 
between  heads  of  State. 

c.  Presidential  memoranda. 

d.  Reports  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral. 

e.  Performance  Evaluation  Reports. 

f.  Internal  executive  branch  working  pa- 
pers and  memoranda. 

g.  Telegrams,  memoranda  or  other  docu- 
ments revealing  sensitive  information  about 
the  conduct  of  United  States  negotiations 
with  participating  countries  or  South  Viet- 
nam. 

h.  Other  material  which  the  Ambassador 
or  major  military  component  commanders 
consider  may  be  sensitive  and  could.  If  re- 
vealed, have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  United  States  Oovemmsnt  rela- 
tions with  the  participating  countries  or  with 
other  countries  or  might  otherwise  preju- 
dice the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


The  message  also  contained  in  a  statement 
that  OAO  represenutlves  will  have  no  need 
to  consult  participating  country  or  Oovern- 
ment of  Vietnam  officials  or  agencies  for  pur- 
poses of  present  review  since  such  contacts 
co\ild  have  adverse  consequences. 

In  reviewing  the  military  service  regula- 
tions it  U  interesting  to  note  that  the  mili- 
tary service  regulations  were  revised  between 
July  and  September  1970  which  allows  OAO 
access  to  planning  estimates  for  specific  pro- 
grams. This  revision,  however,  has  not  been 
incorporated  in  DOD  regulations  and  imple- 
menting instructions. 

DEPAKTMKNT   OT   STATE 

The  Department  of  State's  basic  overall 
policy  guidance  for  making  documents  avail- 
able to  OAO  is  contained  In  their  Foreign 
Affairs  Bianual,  (FAM),  Volume  4,  Section 
934.  The  FAM  quotes  the  pertinent  part  of 
section  313  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  and  states  It  Is  the  SUte  Department's 
policy  to  cooperate  by  making  available  to 
OAO  representatives  their  documents. 

However,  the  FAM  ftirther  states  that  De- 
partment of  State  approval  is  to  be  obtained 
first  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  ambassa- 
dor or  bureau  head  any  document  requested 
by  OAO  is  of  such  significance  that: 

1.  Its  disclosure  would  seriously  impair  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
or  otherwise  prejudice  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  It  is  a  document  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Security  Co\mcU,  or  a  sim- 
ilar White  House  board. 

3.  It  is  a  doctiment  relating  to  formula- 
tion of  sensitive  substantive  policy  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  statement  of  or  Imple- 
mentation of  policy) . 

4.  It  is  a  document  that  is  generally  re- 
stricted, such  as  personnel  security  files, 
records,  relating  to  citizenship  of  Individ- 
uals, Foreign  Service  Inspectors'  reports,  visa 
records.  Intelligence  and  investigative  rec- 
ords, and  classified  material  of  other  agen- 
cies except  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
regulations  and  consent  of  the  originating 
agency. 

In  a  November  17,  1970,  message  from  the 
Department  of  State  to  all  diplomatic  and 
consular  posts,  the  State  Department  re- 
stated their  guidance  on  the  release  of  infor- 
mation and  documents  to  OAO.  The  message 
emphasized  that  while  OAO  has  a  statutory 
basis  for  requesting  information  and  access 
to  documents,  the  President  at  the  same  tlm«, 
enjoys  the  historic  privilege  of  withholding 
certain  information  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  message  enumerated  the  restrictions 
on  OAO's  access  to  records  as  contained  in 
the  FAM  and  also  stated  that  sensitive  in- 
formation about  the  conduct  of  United  States 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries  may  come 
within  the  category  of  Information  restricted 
to  OAO.  The  message  also  stated  that  should 
OAO  representatives  Indicate  an  Intention  to 
approach  the  host  government,  they  should 
be  discouraged  from  doing  so,  unless  contrary 
guidance  is  received  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  16,  1970,  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  requested  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  rescind  the  additional  restrictions 
placed  on  OAO's  access  to  records  as  con- 
tained in  the  November  17,  1970,  message 
from  the  Department  of  State.  The  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  noted  in  his  letter  that  the 
new  Instructions  would  compound  the  prob- 
lems that  OAO  has  been  experiencing  in  ob- 
taining access  to  records  pertinent  to  our  re- 
views. A  copy  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
letter  was  also  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs  on 
December  10.  1970,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 


the  Secretary  of  SUte's  message  was  cleared 
by  the  White  House  prior  to  release. 

On  January  22,  1971,  the  State  Department 
repUed  to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  that  it 
was  not  the  Intention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  issue  more  restrictive  reguUtiona  re- 
garding OAO's  request  In  the  flrtd  for  access 
to  doctmients,  but  rather  to  remind  their 
overseas  locations  of  the  existing  procedures 
as  contained  in  the  FAM  on  access  to  sensi- 
tive documents. 

At  the  request  of  the  OomptroUer  Oeneral, 
the  State  Department  Informed  aU  diplo- 
matic and  consular  poets  on  February  16. 
1971,  that  It  was  not  ths  intention  of  the 
November  17,  1970.  message  to  Impose  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  OAO's  access  to  records. 

The  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs  r^Ued  on  February  27,  1971. 
to  the  ComptroUer's  letter  of  December  19. 
1970.  and  stated  that  the  poUcy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration remains  one  of  the  fuUest  co- 
operation with  the  Congress  and  with  the 
OAO  The  letter,  however,  noted  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  requirement  for  United  States 
missions  in  the  field  to  refer  senslUve  deci- 
sions back  to  Washington,  that  this  seems  a 
reasonable  administrative  procedure,  and 
that  it  remains  incumbent  upon  the  depart- 
ments to  assure  that  such  referrals  are  han- 
dled with  dispatch  here  in  Washington. 

Based  upon  the  delays  that  occurred  In 
OAO's  gaining  access  to  records  diorlng  our 
reviews,  we  believe  that  the  implemenUng  re- 
strictions of  November  17,  1970,  to  the  FAM 
did  m  effect  result  in  additional  restrictions 
on  OAO's  access  to  records.  Kxamplee  are  in- 
cluded in  the  following  section. 

KXAICFLES  OF  DE1.ATS  A»D  DEIUALS  OF  IKFOEMA- 
TION   BT   THE   DEPAETJIEirrS   OF   DETEMSE    AND 

STATE 

The  Departments  by  their  regulations,  di- 
rectives, and  implementing  messages  have 
established  hierarchic  systems  which  have 
seriously  restricted  their  field  organizaUona 
in  responding  to  requests  for  certain  types  of 
information.  In  many  inst*nce8.  »Jt«[  l^J^ 
delays  occasioned  by  the  referral  of  OAO  re- 
quests to  Washington,  the  l«^?rmatlon  re- 
quested was  rwselved.  However,  by  th»t  Ume 
our  field  auditors  were  no  longer  at  the  site 
and  were  not  in  a  position  to  properly  eval- 
uate the  informauon  In  conjuncUon  with 
other  material  at  the  site  and  could  not  read- 
ily obtain  the  views  of  the  personnel  most 
famUiar  with  the  information. 

In  addition  to  these  delaying  tacUcs,  which 
hindered  an  effecUve  timely  evaluation  of 
United  States  programs  overseas,  *«  w*"^ 
also  denied  other  pertinent  and  significant 
information  needed  to  properly  carry  out  our 
statutory  responsibUitles.  In  one  Instance  we 
were  deiiled  the  right  to  conduct  a  nnew. 
whUe  in  two  other  Instances  we  were  demed 
the  right  to  visit  United  States  supported 
nulltary  bases  in  Vietnam. 

Shown  below  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
denials  and  delaying  tactics  encountered  by 
OAO  during  eight  overseas  reviews  conducted 
during  the  last   two  years 

DEPART»£ENTS  OF  DEFENSE  AND  STATE  EErCSAI. 
TO  ALLOW  CAO  TO  VTSTT  U.S.  SUPPORTED  BASES 
m  VIETNAM 

The  Departments  of  Defense  and  State 
have  denied  permission  to  OAO  to  visit  the 
Thai  and  Korean  camps  in  Vietnam.  Our 
reasons  for  requesting  the  visits  were  to  ob- 
serve the  large  amoimt  of  United  States 
equipment  and  suppUea  provided  to  the  Thai 
and  Korean  troops  and  to  talk  with  United 
States  mUltary  liaison  personnel  stationed  at 
the  camps  as  to  their  duties  and  responsl- 
bUlUes.  An  additional  reason  for  our  re- 
quests to  visit  the  camps  was  the  fact  that 
we  had  observed  during  a  visit  to  the  Thai 
Overseas  Replacement  Training  Center  in 
Thailand  on  September  18.  1970,  what  ap- 
peared to  be  large  amounts  of  excess  e<iuip- 
ment. 
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On  September  31,  1970.  we  verbally  re- 
quested permission  from  the  Commander, 
n.S.  Military  Ajulstance  Command.  Vietnam, 
to  nslt  Camp  Bearcat,  location  of  tbe  Thai 
contingent.  We  were  Informed  by  the  Com- 
mander on  September  33,  1070,  that  the  visit 
would  not  be  authorized  without  prior  clear- 
ance from  higher  headquarters  and  that  our 
request  should  be  submitted  In  writing 
which  we  did  on  September  35,  1070.  While 
our  request  stated  that  we  did  not  intend  to 
talk  to  any  Thai  personnel  during  the  visit 
to  the  camp,  nevertheless.  Cnlted  States 
military  oflBclals  In  Vietnam,  with  concur- 
rence of  United  States  Elmbassy  officials  in 
Bangkok  and  Saigon,  denied  us  permission  to 
visit  the  Installation  at  that  time  without 
clearance  from  higher  authority.  The  reason 
cited  for  denying  our  request  was  that  OAO 
should  have  no  need  to  consult  host  country 
officials  or  agencies  and  that  such  contracts 
coxild  have  adverse  consequences. 

The  DepsLTtment  of  State  sent  a  message 
dated  November  17.  1970.  to  all  of  its  diplo- 
matic and  consular  posts  which  provided 
guidance  to  the  posts  for  handling  OAO  ex- 
aminations. Among  other  things,  the  guid- 
ance stated  that  OAO  representatives  should 
be  discouraged  from  consulting  host  country 
officials  or  agencies,  unless  contrary  guidance 
was  received  from  the  Department.  A  joint 
State- Agency  for  International  Development- 
Defense  message,  dated  December  18.  1970, 
reaffirmed  this  guidance.  ( See  page  10 ) 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral.  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  December  16.  1970. 
pointed  out  that  OAO  has  regularly  made 
visits  to  host  government  installations  to  see 
how  assistance  financed  by  the  United  States 
Is  being  used.  He  stated  that  such  inspec- 
tions are  essential  if  OAO  is  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities  for  evaiuaung  the  effective- 
ness and  improving  the  management  of 
United  States  programs  He  further  stated 
that  any  contacts  OAO  might  have  with  host 
country  officials  are  arranged  through  United 
States  country  team  channels,  and  that  ?ve 
know  of  no  problem  that  has  arisen  as  s 
result  of  this  phase  of  our  reviews 

On  February  5.  1971.  our  office  in  Saigon 
requested  permission  from  the  Commander. 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam, 
to  visit  the  Korean  Bas»  Camp  at  Qui  Ifhon. 
Vietnam.  As  with  the  Thai  base  camp  re- 
quest, our  office  stated  that  we  did  not  In- 
tend to  contact  Korean  personnel  or  review 
Korean  records,  but  that  we  wished  to  make 
some  visual  obaervatlons  of  the  conditions 
and  utilizations  of  United  States  provided 
faculties  and  equipment  However,  on 
March  6.  1971,  a  message  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  Commander  In  Chief.  Pacific 
(CINCPAC)  stated  that  the  requested  OAO 
visit  was  disapproved,  and  that  GAO  shoiild 
be  satisfied  to  interview  United  States  mlll- 
tarv  liaison  F»er9onnel  at  some  US.  facility. 
ether  than  Qui  Nhon. 

Contrary  to  DOD's  opinion  the  proposal 
was  not  satisfactory  for  purposes  of  auditing. 
It  would  not  enable  us  to  make  a  first  hand 
observation  of  the  existence,  condition,  and 
utilization  of  United  States  property  pro- 
vided the  Korean  forces  for  their  use  We  be- 
lieve that  the  disapprovals  of  our  requests 
to  visit  the  Thai  and  Korean  base  camps  !n 
Vietnam  were  not  Justified  Furthermore  the 
disapprovals  effectively  prevented  GAO  from 
exercising  its  statutory  responsibilities. 
arrtBAL  or  tuz  state  oepastment  to  axxow 

GAO   TO   CONDUCT   AM    OVEESZAS   KTVIXW 

In  March  1971.  13  months  after  GAO  In- 
formed the  United  States  Embassy  In  Ger- 
many that  we  planned  to  conduct  a  review 
of  United  States  occupation  costs  lu  Berlin. 
we  were  Informed  by  the  Department  of  State 
that  we  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Our  proposed  renew  was  designed  to  as- 
sure ourselves  and  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  occupation  costs  In  Berlin 
which  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  Federal 


Republic  of  Germany  are  in  fact  borne  by 
them,  and  that  U.S.  Oovernment  financial 
Interests  are  being  properly  protected.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  February  1970.  we  Informed  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Oermany  and  U.S. 
Army  officials  of  our  plan  to  review  the 
United  States  occupation  costs  In  Berlin.  At 
the  time,  U.S.  Army  officials  Interpoced  no 
objections  to  our  examination  of  their  rec- 
ords and  processes.  However,  a  United  States 
Embassy  official  expressed  a  reservation  that 
the  basic  audit  agreement  on  Berlin  did  not 
permit  an  independent  review  by  any  of  the 
powers'  supreme  audit  organizations.  In  our 
discussion  with  Embassy  and  Department  of 
State  officials,  we  emphasized  that  our  review 
would  be  limited  solely  to  United  States 
occupation  costs  and  would  be  based  on  rec- 
ords available  in  the  United  States  agencies. 

In  our  attempt  to  resolve  the  Issue,  an  of- 
ficial of  our  Office,  in  May  1970.  formally  re- 
quested that  the  Department  of  State  au- 
thorize access  to  the  pertinent  records  so  that 
we  could  proceed  with  our  review.  In  June 
1970.  we  were  advised  by  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Administration  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  European  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  that  we  could  anticipate  a 
reply  to  our  request  soon.  After  we  had 
pressed  for  an  answer  over  a  period  of  nine 
months  through  letters,  telephone  calls,  and 
meetings,  we  were  officially  advised  In  March 
1971   that  access  was  denied. 

In  denying  us  access,  the  response  by  the 
Department  of  State  made  no  reference  to 
Invoking  executive  privilege:  the  Department 
of  State  does  not  have  authority  to  deny  us 
the  right  to  examine  the  records  or  to  con- 
duct the  review. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  audit  United 
States  recortls  relating  to  expenditures  and 
receipts  of  the  United  States.  Refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  State  to  permit  our 
staff  to  review  the  necessary  records  concern- 
ing occupation  costs  In  Berlin  precludes  us 
from  carrying  out  our  responsibility  for  au- 
dits as  provided  by  the  Congress  under  Sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921.  This  section  states  that: 

"All  claims  and  demands  whatever  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  against 
it,  and  all  accounts  whatever  In  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, either  as  debtor  or  creditor,  shall  be 
settled  and  adjusted  In  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office." 

Thus,  the  right  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  to  unrestricted  access  to  pertinent  rec- 
ords is  not  only  based  on  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress  but  is  also  Inherent  In  the  nature 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  assigned  by 
the  Congress  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  1971,  we  reported 
this  matter  to  eight  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Fol- 
lowing Issuance  of  the  report,  the  Chairman. 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
questing an  explanation  of  the  matter.  As  of 
June  1971  OAO  has  not  been  advised  of  a 
Department  of  State  response. 

MANAGEMENT  EZPOBTS,  TKIP  REPOBTS,  AND  SO- 
CALLED  INTEKNAL  WOBKINC  PAPEBS  DENIED  TO 
GAO 

The  GAO  during  Its  review  and  evaluation 
of  United  States  programs,  whenever  possible, 
utilizes  the  various  reports  prepared  by  Exec- 
utive Branch  personnel  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort,  and  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  In- 
ternal management  control  exercised  by  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  personnel  over  the  various 
programs  involving  United  States  expendi- 
tures. 

The  denial  of  these  reports  to  OAO,  Includ- 
ing the  recommendations  and  conclusions 
reached  by  personnel  preparing  the  reporta, 
seriously  hinders  the  OAO  from  being  re- 
sponsive to  Congressional  request  in  a  timely 


manner,  and  results  in  duplication  of  effort 
and  expenditure.  Following  are  a  few  ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  information  denied  to 
OAO. 

Management  reports 

In  connection  with  our  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  military  assistance  train- 
ing program,  we  requested  access  to  CINCPAC 
Personnel  Evaluation  Group  reports  for 
Korea,  Thailand,  and  China.  These  Perform- 
ance Evaluation  Group  reports  are  a  product 
of  a  CINCPAC  evaluation  group  responsible 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  Mlll- 
tatry  Assistance  Program  and  the  various  mili- 
tary assistance  organizations  In  the  Pacific 
Command.  Therefore,  in  order  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain any  program  weaknesses  and  duplica- 
tions of  effort,  the  reports  prepared  by  this 
internal   management  group   were  essential. 

In  March  1969  CINCPAC  denied  us  access 
to  the  evaluation  reports  for  Korea.  We  made 
a  formal  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  reports  pertaining  to  Korea,  Thailand, 
and  China.  Four  months  after  our  request, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  a  letter  dated 
August  4,  1969,  Informed  us  that  the  reports 
were  not  releasable  at  that  time.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  gave  approval  on  November 
26,  1969,  for  CINCPAC  to  furnish  briefings  on 
the  "salient  training  facts"  in  the  evaluation 
reports.  On  December  16,  1969,  our  Par  East 
Branch  received  a  CINCPAC  briefing  covering 
the  Military  Assistance  Program  training  data 
reportedly  contained  in  the  1969  reports  foi 
Korea,  China,  and  Thailand. 

We  advised  the  DOD  personnel  briefing  us 
that  the  general  Information  provided  In  the 
briefing  was  of  little  value  to  us  in  perform- 
ing our  review  due  to  lack  of  detaUed  data. 
We  were  told  that  CINCPAC  policies  and  in- 
structions prevented  the  release  of  neces- 
sary portions  of  the  evaluation  reports  in- 
volving opinions,  evaluations,  and  future 
planning  data. 

Trip  reports 

In  connection  with  our  review  of  the  use 
of  Department  of  Defense  excess  defense 
articles  In  military  assistance  activities,  we 
were  denied  access  to  official  trip  reports  by 
DOD  officials  In  Greece.  The  reason  for  our 
request  was  that  trip  reports.  In  addition  to 
the  factual  matters  contained  In  the  reports, 
also  contain  opinions,  observations,  and  rec- 
onunendations  submitted  by  subordinates 
making  field  inspections.  Unless  we  receive 
access  to  the  factual  information  and  re- 
lated interpretations  we  are  Inhibited  in 
Identifying  problem  areas. 

Because  of  this  need,  our  EJuropean 
Branch  representatives  requested  copies  of 
the  Army  advisors'  trip  reports  on  March  8, 
1971.  On  March  11,  1971,  the  Joint  United 
States  Military  Advisory  Group,  Greece, 
agreed  to  try  and  extract  for  our  use,  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  trip  reports.  Headquar- 
ters, U.S.  Euroi}ean  Command  Directive  50-50 
permits  the  release  of  trip  reports  after  opin- 
ions, observations  and  recommendations, 
which  do  not  represent  final  actions,  have 
been  removed.  However,  on  March  19,  1071, 
on  the  basis  of  a  cable  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  providing  guidance  on 
OAO  access,  the  Joint  United  States  Military 
Advisory  Group,  Greece,  informed  us  that 
they  would  not  provide  any  portion  of  the 
trip  reports  that  we  had  requested. 

Contents  of  the  DOD  cable  which  estab- 
lished this  guidance  for  the  Joint  United 
States  Military  Advisory  Group,  Greece,  was 
not  made  available  to  us. 

Internal  loorking  papers 
In  connection  with  our  review  of  United 
States  assistance  to  Thailand  in  considera- 
tion of  their  deployment  of  forces  to  Viet- 
nam, the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State 
have  refused  us  access  to  a  document  out- 
lining the  criteria  for  payments  to  the  That 
Oovernment.  The  document  Is  referred  to  as 
the  "Scope"  document.  It  Is  our  understand- 
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Ing  that  this  document  sets  forth  the  finan- 
cial framework  within  which  the  United 
States  and  Thailand  operate  and  the  specific 
commitments  and  activities  the  United  States 
engage  In  relative  to  support  of  Thai  troops 
participating  in  the  Free  World  Military 
Assistance  Program  In  Vietnam. 

The  Department  of  Defense  refused  us 
access  to  the  Scope  document  on  the  basis 
that  It  was  an  Internal  working  agreement, 
and  the  Department  of  State  on  the  basis 
that  the  document  did  not  originate  with 
them. 

The  Scope  document  according  to  Informa- 
tion provided  to  us  in  Thailand,  has  been 
used  by  a  United  States  Committee  in  Thai- 
land to  evaluate  claims  for  reimbursement 
submitted  by  the  Thai  Government  in  con- 
nection with  their  forces  serving  In  Viet- 
nam. In  our  opinion  we  must  know  the 
criteria  used  by  the  Committee  as  estab- 
lished in  the  Scope  document  if  we  are  to 
determine  that  the  Committee  Is  properly 
evaluating  the  Thai  claims. 

We  first  requested  the  Scope  document 
from  military  officials  in  Thailand  on  July  21, 
1970.  On  August  11,  1970,  our  on-site  au- 
ditors were  Informed  by  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Command,  Thailand,  that  decision  on 
release  of  the  Scope  document  has  been  re- 
ferred to  higher  authority.  We  were  also  in- 
formed verbally  that  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Bangkok  was  objecting  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  document.  We  contacted  State 
Department  officials  on  August  26,  1970,  and 
they  stated  they  had  the  document,  but  that 
since  It  was  a  DOD  document  they  could  not 
release  it  to  us. 

On  September  1,  1970.  we  verbally  re- 
quested that  DOD  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the 
Scope  document  and  on  September  9.  1970, 
we  made  the  request  in  writing.  In  reply  to 
our  request  DOD  on  November  4.  1970.  stated 
the  following: 

"The  Scope  document  is  a  draft  Internal 
working  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Royal  Thai  Government  (RTG)  con- 
cerning reimbursement  rates  and  procedures, 
which  is  still  under  negotiation.  Therefore, 
since  It  has  no  official  status,  the  "Scope" 
document  Is  not  considered  suitable  for  re- 
lease to  the  OAO." 

In  our  opinion  the  Scope  document  was 
clearly  a  working  document  needed  in  our 
review  and  should  have  been  made  available 
to  us.  It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the 
DOD  refusal  as  quoted  above  was  classified 
when  Initially  transmitted  to  us  by  DOD.  and 
was  not  declassified  until  we  specifically  re- 
quested DOD  to  declassify  the  statement. 

PERTINENT       PLANNING       DATA       NOT       PROVIDKD 
TO      GAO 

GAO,  In  its  reviews  of  overseas  programs, 
very  often  needs  to  know  the  future  plan- 
ning information  of  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  State  to  properly  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  current  programs.  This  plan- 
ning data  often  shows  the  Justification  or  ra- 
tionale for  current  programs,  and  the  planned 
methods  or  programs  to  solve  deficiencies  or 
shortfalls. 

For  example,  during  our  review  of  the  use 
of  DOD  excess  defense  articles  in  Greece, 
which  began  in  Greece  on  February  17,  1971. 
we  requested  data  used  by  the  Joint  United 
States  Military  Advisory  Group  in  program- 
ming excess  material  for  Greece  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program.  Some  of  the 
data  requested  included  Military  Assistance 
Program  force  objectives,  annual  future  year 
planning  data,  equipment  authorization  doc- 
uments, and  assets  and  delivery  data  to  sup- 
port requirements.  The  information  re- 
quested was  required  in  order  to  properly 
validate  the  basis  upon  which  the  require- 
ments for  excess  materials  were  computed 
and  to  evaluate  the  utilization  of  the  mate- 
rial by  the  recipient  country. 

GAO  was  subsequently  denied  the  re- 
quested planning  data  although  some  consol- 
idated requirements  and  asset  data  was  pro- 


vided. The  accuracy  of  the  limited  data  pro- 
vided could  not  be  verified  because  Military 
Assistance  Program  supported  listings  and 
equipment  authorization  documents  were  not 
made  available. 

Due  to  restricted  access,  the  OAO  field 
team  suspended  its  review  effc»ts  in  Greece 
on  March  37,  1971,  pending  resolution  of  the 
access  problems.  At  the  time  of  its  departure 
from  Greece.  24  written  requests  for  Informa- 
tion which  had  been  submitted  by  the  staff 
to  the  Joint  United  States  Military  Advisory 
Group,  Greece,  were  still  unanswered. 

The  termination  of  the  work  In  Oreece  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  discussions  and  cor- 
respondence between  the  OAO  field  staff  and 
the  U.S.  European  Command  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  access  prob- 
lem. The  OAO  staff  in  Washington  also  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs.  Throughout  these 
discussions,  the  withholding  of  information 
from  OAO  was  defended  by  DOD  officials 
primarily  because  it  was  (1)  closely  related 
to  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  objectives  which  were 
not  releasable  to  GAO,  (2)  host  country  de- 
veloped data  which  could  be  released  only 
with  country  concurrence,  or  (3)  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  information  not 
releasable  by  the  Joint  United  States  Mili- 
tary Advisory  Group,  Oreece. 

On  May  5.  1971,  an  understanding  was 
reached  as  to  the  additional  information 
which  would  be  made  available  to  GAO  In 
both  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  extent  of  the 
additional  information  to  be  released  was  not 
acceptable  to  OAO,  since  It  represented  ab- 
stracted data  which  could  not  be  verified 
against  source  documentation.  Moreover,  the 
release  of  much  of  the  supporting  data  for 
requirements  computations  which  was  to  be 
provided,  remained  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  host  countries,  and  under  the  ground 
rules  established  by  the  U.S.  European  Com- 
mand, virtually  no  evaluative  data  would  be 
made  available.  However,  In  order  to  obtain 
as  much  information  as  possible  on  the  use 
of  excess  material,  the  OAO  field  staff  re- 
turned to  Greece  on  May  24,  1971,  to  resume 
the  review  work  which  had  been  suspended 
almost  two  months  earlier. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  OAO,  in 
January  1060,  vmdertook  a  major  review  of 
the  Military  Assistance  Training  Program  in 
ten  countries,  including  China  and  Thailand. 
In  the  initial  phases  of  the  review  OAO  had 
a  number  of  problems  In  obtaining  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  review.  As  a  result, 
the  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  dated  May  21,  1969.  requested  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Insure  that  QAO 
be  given  access  to  planning  information  and 
all  other  pertinent  Information. 

On  June  26.  1069.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
replied  to  Chairman  Fulbrlghfs  letter  of 
May  31.  1969.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  stated 
that  the  formal  Five  Year  Plan  for  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  had  not,  in  the  past. 
been  made  available  to  GAO  or  to  the  Chair- 
man, House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
because  the  Plan  is  regarded  as  a  staff  study, 
an  entirely  tentative  planning  document  at 
the  staff  level,  and  Is  usually  extensively  ad- 
Justed  when  the  size  of  the  budget  submis- 
sion is  decided  on  by  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  also  stated  that  he.  in 
order  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  Committee, 
would  have  DOD  officials  give  detailed  brief- 
ings on  the  Plan,  as  it  relates  to  training,  to 
anyone  designated  by  Senator  Fulbrtght. 

On  August  4,  1969,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense sent  a  message  to  the  Unified  Com- 
mands, stating  that  QAO  oould  be  briefed  on 
the  Military  Aaalatance  Progrvn  flve-ye«tf' 
training  program,  comprising  for  the  most 
part  five-year  doUar  projections.  The  meaaage 
further  sUted  that  tbU  gulda&oe  was  baaed 
on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  reply  to  Senator 


Fulbright's  May   1969  Inquiry  as  to  the  re- 
lease of  Information  to  OAO. 

In  a  message  dated  September  31,  199B, 
CINCPAC  Informed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  GAO  representatives  in  China  snd 
Thailand  had  requested  access  to  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  Planning  Reference 
Books  for  those  countries.  The  messages 
stated  that  CINCPAC,  in  accordance  with 
DOD  guidance,  would  advise  CINCPAC  rep- 
resentatives in  those  countries  to  provide 
narratives  of  the  books,  provided  that  exten- 
sive editing  would  not  be  required  to  elim- 
inate futiire  planning  Information.  The  mes- 
sage concluded  by  requesting  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  formally  refuse  GAO's  re- 
quest for  the  books  because  only  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  could  property  do  so.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  DOD  directive. 

On  September  26,  1969,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  advised  CINCPAC  that  the  guidance 
furnished  on  August  4.  1969,  still  applied, 
and  that  If  GAO  representatives  requested 
additional  future  planning  Information  be- 
yond that  authorized,  the  request  should  be 
made  to  DOD  through  OAO  in  Washington, 
since  only  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  deny 
such  a  request. 

A  month  later,  October  27,  1969,  the  MUl- 
tary  Assistance  Command,  Thailand,  received 
approval  from  CINCPAC  to  release  edited  ver- 
sions of  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
planning  books. 

In  our  opinion,  receipt  of  Information 
which  has  been  edited  and  then  provided 
GAO  in  briefings  does  not  provide  the  sub- 
stantive In-depth  Information  required  for 
our  evaluation  purposes.  We  believe  that  the 
unexpurgated  versions  of  narrative  sections 
of  the  plan  should  be  made  available  to  us 
so  that  we  can  review  and  analyze  the  rea- 
soning and  Justification  of  actions  taken  or 
proposed  with  background  data  that  DOD 
had  reference  to  on  making  their  Judgments 
and  decisions. 

In  our  review  of  military  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  China  in  1970,  we  were  denied 
access  by  the  DOD  to  a  military  air  defense 
study  for  the  island  of  Taiwan  (as  well  as 
the  Joint  Strategic  Objectives  Plan  for  the 
Republic  of  China).  We  were  told  by  DOD 
that  the  two  documents  contained  contin- 
gency war  plans  as  well  as  future  year  plan- 
ning and  were  internal  management  working 
documents:  therefore,  they  could  not  be  re- 
leased to  us.  This  denial  inhibited  oxir  evalu- 
ation of  the  Integration,  coordination,  and 
contribution  of  DOD's  planning  to  the 
achievement  of  overall  United  States  objec- 
tives. 

DELATING     TACTICS     OF     THE     DEPA«TMX1«TS 
or    OKFKNSK    AND    STATE 

The  Departments  of  Defense  and  State 
have  Instructed  their  field  personnel  not  to 
provide  sensitive  information  to  our  field 
auditors,  but  to  refer  the  request  to  Wash- 
ington. The  Departments  in  their  guidance 
provided  examples  of  some  categories  of  In- 
formation, such  as  negotiation  documents, 
and  agreements  with  foreign  governments 
which  are  to  be  considered  sensitive,  but  the 
decision  on  the  classification  of  documents 
as  sensitive  in  respect  to  non-relsasability 
to  OAO  apparently  rests  with  appropriate  re- 
sponsible officials  in  the  field.  As  a  result  of 
this  guidance,  our  auditors  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  needed  information  when  re- 
quested. Documents  classified  as  sensitive 
have  been  subject  to  many  levels  of  reviews, 
and  often  before  a  decision  was  reached  In 
Washington  many  months  elapsed  and  our 
field  auditors  bad  left  the  field  sits  v^en  a 
decision  to  release  the  Information  had  fi- 
naUy  been  reached.  For  Instance: 

In  early  1970,  we  undertook  a  review  of 
the  US.  assistance  to  the  Philippine  Oov- 
ernment in  support  of  the  PhUipptoe  Civic 
AcUon  Oroup  at  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad.  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relattous,  US.  Senate.  The 
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Departments  of  State  and  Defense  delayed 
our  work  on  this  aaslgnment  to  the  extent 
that  we  had  to  curtail  the  scope  of  our  re- 
view and  qualify  our  report  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Members  of  our  staff  were  required  to 
wait  for  periods  of  two  weeks  to  two  months 
to  look  at  some  documents  they  had  re- 
quested and  frequently  the  documents 
proved  to  be  of  little  value  for  our  pur- 
poses. We  were  also  restricted  by  ground 
rules  established  unilaterally  by  the  Depart, 
ments  that  effectively  limited  our  review  In 
the  field  to  the  Departments'  very  narrow 
InterppetaUon  of  what  It  Judged  to  be  the 
scope  of  our  review.  This  was  perhaps  the 
meet  restrictive  llmlutlon  placed  on  our 
work,  and  It  completely  frustrated  our  at- 
tempts to  review  assistance  to  the  Philippines 
that  was  not  funded  In  the  military  func- 
tions   appropriations. 

Our  audit  staff  members  in  the  field  were 
advised  that  documents  which  they  re- 
quested that  were  releasable  to  us  under 
the  restrictions  of  the  so-called  ground  rules 
had  to  be  dispatched  to  Washington  for  De- 
partmental clearance.  Bv  early  May  1970 
only  four  of  12  documents  which  were  re- 
quested by  our  staff  members  on  January 
28.  1970.  had  been  released  to  them  In  Ma- 
nUa. 

In  our  review  Involving  United  States  as- 
sistance to  Thailand,  our  Par  East  Branch 
requested  on  July  30.  1970.  certain  adjutant 

ft.^'^^u.^'^''?'''^  *"'*  message  logs  from 
the  Military  Assistance  Command,  Thailand 

irtnf  t!t^!  '°^  ''""  requested  In  order 
to  Identify  documents,  records,  or  messages 
pertinent  to  our  review  The  MUltary  As- 
sistance Command  advised  us  In  the  latter 
part  of  August  1970.  that  It  had  been  neces- 
sary to  request  guidance  from  higher  au- 
thority as  to  releasablllty  of  the  Informa- 
tion and  suggested  that  QAO,  also,  contact 
such  authority  at  the  Washington,  DC 
level.  ■ 

Following  their  suggestion,   we  addressed 

?,^J^Kri*°  "*'  Department  of  Defense 
m  Washington  on  September  9,  1970  We 
learned  that  following  our  request  In  Au- 
gust the  Military  Assistance  Command  o"- 
flclals  had  referred  our  request  to  the  Em- 

^,Ll°  .  *^?°''-  ^^°  ''^  *"^  «^e"«J  the 
request    to   the   State    Department    on   Au- 

f^J';.'°22:K^"  Department  had  In- 
h^^o  h!  f^^'^y  1«  Bangkok  that  they 
th^  ,^«    ^^   °''^««="on   to   the   release   of 

MH-  ^;   ^*  Embassy  would  have   to  de- 
cide as  to  Whether  to  release  the  logs 
fhl"r!.     i*''  *******  November  4,  1970  to  QAO 
decision    was    that   access   to    the   Iocs    was 

leasable  in  accordance  with  existing  giud- 
ance.  However,  by  this  point  In  ttae^^he 
OAO  audit  staff  had  left  the  audit  site 
Where  the  logs  were  located.  Thus,  the  pur! 
pose  in  examining  the  logs  was  as  effectively 

tlTt^  k7  *''''  "''"y^  encountered  al  If 
an  outright  denial  by  the  Departments  had 
been  made  Initially 

In  connection  with  Thailand's  Involvement 
with  free  world  forces  in  Vietnam,  we  re- 
quested information  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  on  October  6,  1970,  concerning  the 
computations  by  which  they  had  arrlv^  at 
^rtaln  amounts  shown  In  quarterly  reports 

order  that  we  might  evaluate  the  validity 
m,L*T'**'''  °^  **•  amounts  shown  In  the 
quarterly  reports  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  Congress.  Although 

^  ,Q.?n  fr*"°°  **"  prepared  by  Octol^r 
23  1970,  It  was  not  released  untU  March  19 
1971  In  a  similar  request  for  data  made  on 
October  12.  1970.  the  response  was  not  fur- 
nished untU  March  26,  1971.  even  though  we 
had  made  repeated  attempts  to  elicit  the 
Information. 
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In  connection  with  our  current  review  of 
utilisation  of  excess  defense  articles  in 
B4AP.  we  requested  a  country-to-country 
agreement  between  the  United  Statas  and 
AustraUa  on  Btorch  31,  1971.  The  agreement 
Involves  the  overseas  procurement  transac- 
tion for  the  acquisition  of  trucks  and  trailers 
In  Australia  for  delivery  to  Cambodia.  The 
purpose  for  the  request  was  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  why  the  arrangememt  was  made  In 
lieu  of  alternatives  available  and  whether, 
In  fact,  the  agreement  was  a  form  of  con- 
sideration to  the  Australian  Government  for 
their  participation  In  the  support  of  our  ef- 
forts In  Vietnam. 

We  first  made  our  request  for  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Department  of  State  on  March 
31,  1971.  On  the  same  date  the  Department 
of  State  Informed  us  that  the  agreement  was 
dated  March  4,  1971,  and  that  they  believed 
the  document  was  unclassified  but  that  our 
request  should  be  channeled  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  rather  than  to  them.  Upon 
addressing  our  request  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  Aprtl  6,  1971,  they  referred  us 
back  to  the  State  Department  because  State 
clearance  was  necessary  for  release  of  the 
agreement.  The  Department  of  State  advised 
us  on  the  same  day  that  they  were  unable  to 
release  the  document  until  they  acquired 
clearance  from  the  Australian  Government 
through  the  Australian  Embassy.  On  April 
14,  1971,  the  State  Department  advised  us 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  had  sought 
this  clearance  from  the  Embassy,  however,  on 
the  same  date,  we  received  a  denial  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  any  such  com- 
munication with  the  Australian  Embassy. 
On  AprU  15.  1971,  the  State  Department  In- 
formed us  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  received  the  Australian  Governments 
clearance  but  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense must  first  present  a  written  request 
for  State  Department  clearance.  On  the  same 
date,  April  15,  the  Department  of  Defense 
told  US  the  Australian  clearance  was  still 
pending.  Pour  days  later,  the  Department  of 
Defense  told  us  that  more  Internal  coordlna- 
Uon  was  necessary  before  a  release  was  pos- 
sible. In  a  follow-up  concerning  the  status 
of  our  request,  on  April  28,  1971,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  official  whom  we  had  con- 
tacted stated  he  had  forgotten  our  request 

PlnaUy.  on  May  5.  1971,  DOD  provided  the 
agreement  as  requested.  The  agreement  pro- 
vided to  GAO  was  classified  although  the 
agreement  on  file  In  the  legal  section  of  DOD 
was  not  BO  classified.  In  our  opinion,  the 
material  Included  In  the  agreement  does  not 
appear  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  If  its  contents  were  released 
to  the  public. 

During  our  review  of  financial  and  mate- 
rial assistance  provided  to  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment by  the  United  States,  our  Par  East 
Branch  representatives  requested,  on  July 
21  and  July  28,  1970,  sUteen  messages  from 
the  Military  Assistance  Command,  Thailand, 
that  were  not  received  until  January  27, 
1971.  The  messages  were  originated  by  the 
Commanders.  United  States  Military  Assist- 
ance Commands.  Thailand  and  Vietnam,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during 
the  latter  part  of  1967  and  early  1968.  Each 
of  these  messages  was  vital  to  our  effective 
evaluation  of  United  States  assistance  to 
the  Thai  government.  Their  contents  dealt 
with  pertinent  areas  of  our  review,  such  as  a 
HAWK  missile  system  which  the  United 
States  agreed  to  provide  to  the  Thais,  train- 
ing and  equipping  of  Thai  forces,  U.S.  sup- 
port related  to  a  Thai  Army  Division  and  Us 
deployment  to  South  Vietnam,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  further  Thai  contrlbutiona  to 
free  world  forces  in  Vietnam. 

As  of  August  28.  1970,  the  messages  had 
not  been  received  or  made  available  for  our 
review.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Thai- 


land officials  advised  us  that  they  had  re- 
quested guidance  from  higher  authority  as 
to  the  releasablllty  of  the  meesages.  and  sug- 
gested we  contact  such  authority  at  the 
Washington,  DC,  level. 

On  September  9.  1970,  we  readdressed  our 
request  for  the  messages  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Nearly  two  months  later,  on  No- 
vember 4,  1970,  DOD  responded,  advising  \ia 
that  only  two  of  the  subject  messages  had 
been  located.  DOD  sUted  that  the  two  mes- 
sages bad  been  authorized  to  be  released 
to  our  Far  East  representatives. 

Finally,  on  January  27,  1971.  DOD  pro- 
vided copies  of  the  16  requested  messages. 
We  believe  that  the  6-month  delay,  before 
we  finally  obtained  all  of  the  messages,  was 
inexcusably  long  and  seriously  Impeded  our 
review. 

On  December  11,  1970,  our  r^resentatlves 
in  Korea  requested  from  the  Provisional  Mil- 
itary Assistance  Advisory  Group,  Korea,  the 
ProvUional  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group,  Korea  Military  Assistance  Plan  Pact 
Book  for  1969  Etefense  Ministers  Conference. 
Sine-  ovu-  representatives  in  Korea  did  not 
receive  the  document,  a  similar  request  was 
addressed  to  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
Washington  on  January  26,  1971.  On  Janu- 
ary 29,  1971,  our  representatives  In  Korea 
were  formally  Informed  that  the  subject 
requested  had  been  referred  to  higher  au- 
thority for  determination  as  to  releasablllty. 

The  document  was  provided  to  us  In  Wash- 
ington on  April  9,  1971,  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Due  to  the  delay  of  approxi- 
mately four  months  Involved  in  our  acquisi- 
tion of  the  dociunent  and  the  fact  that  our 
representatives  had  departed  from  the  audit 
site  by  the  time  of  receipt,  we  were  denied 
the  opportunity  to  analyze  and  discuss  the 
material  with  appropriate  host  country  offi- 
cials. 

Statement    by    SENAxoa    J.    W.    FtTLBRiCHT 
ON    Tine    RixEAsx    or    a    Rxport    by    thb 
Genekal      AccotTNTXNo     OmcE      ON      Its 
Pkoblems    ON    Access    to    iNroRMATioN 
Early  this  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  asked  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice  to   coTOfMe   a  list   of  recent   instances 
where  It  had  been  denied  access  to  informa- 
tion on  nmtters  Involving  government  pro- 
grams  abroad.  Of  the  eight  overseas  reviews 
cited  In  the  report,  five  were  conducted  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  and  three  were 
InlUated  by  OAO. 

As  to  the  GAO's  basic  right  to  access  to 
Executive  Branch  materials  the  report  stated : 
"We  believe  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921,  as  reinforced  by  recent  expres- 
sions of  Intent  by  congressional  committees, 
leaves  no  doubt  but  that  Congress  and  GAO 
are  expected  to  have  access  to  all  records, 
documents,  or  papers  necessary  to  effectively 
evaluate  the  various  programs  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch." 

The  report  listed  the  following  types  of 
Information  which  the  OAO  considered  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  responslbllltes  to  Ocm- 
greas  which  "have  not  been  provided  prompt- 
ly or  refused  outright." 

1.  future  planning  Information  and  docu- 
ments, both   formal   and   informal; 

2.  internal  working  papers  and  staff  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  programs  planned 
or  In  process; 

3.  negotiation  documents,  papers,  memo- 
randums, and  working  papers,  before,  dur- 
ing and  after  negotiations,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  Information  Is  considered 
sensitive; 

4.  management  reports  Including  recom- 
merwlatlons  or  conclusions  reached,  whether 
approved  or  unapproved  by  higher  authority, 
field  trip  reports,  obeervatlons,  and  records 
of  conversations  pertinent  to  the  matters  un- 
der review; 

6.  aoecss  to  records,  documents  or  papers 
originated  or  directly  related  to  foreign  gov- 
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ernments  but  In  the  possession  of  United 
States  agencies,  when  they  relate  to  pro- 
grams In  which  the  United  States  has  a  direct 
interest;  and 

6.  aooese  to  all  United  States  8Ui>pcxted 
bases  and  installations  regardless  of  the  geo- 
graphical location. 

The  Tvpan  emphasizes  that  outfight  de- 
nials of  information  are  rare  but  that  de- 
lays and  referral  of  requests  to  "higher 
authority"  which  result  In  "de  facto  denial 
of  records"  is  the  standard  tactic.  "Normal- 
ly the  regulations  and  directives  (regarding 
OAO  access  to  information) ,"  the  rep>ort  said, 
"  io  not  state  that  GAO  cannot  be  furnished 
the  Information,  but  rather  that  their  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  cannot  furnish  the  Infor- 
mation unless  authorization  is  received  from 
higher  authority;  this  ncKmally  means  of- 
ficials of  the  Departments  In  Washington." 

As  an  example,  the  report  cited  a  direc- 
tive of  the  U.S.  European  Command  Head- 
quarters listing  material  which  chiefs  of 
military  aid  missions  oould  not  release  to 
the  GAO  without  "approval  from  higher  au- 
thority." Prominent  on  the  list  was  "The 
Military  Assistance  Five- Year  Plan  for  a  par- 
tlciilar  country.  .  .",  the  type  of  plan  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  recently  told  the 
Committee  did  not  exist. 

The  report  oontains  the  following  ex- 
ample of  the  delaying  tactics  used  by  the 
DepMtrtnvents  of  State  and  Defense : 

"In  connection  with  our  current  review  of 
utilization  of  excess  defense  articles  in  MAP, 
we  requested  a  country-to-cotintry  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia on  March  31,  1971.  The  agreememt  In- 
volves the  overseas  procurement  transaction 
for  the  acquisition  of  trucks  and  trailers  in 
Australia  for  delivery  to  Cambodia.  The  pur- 
pose for  the  request  was  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  why  the  arrangement  was  made 
in  lieu  of  alternatives  available  and  whether. 
In  fact,  the  agreement  was  a  form  of  con- 
sideration to  the  Australian  Government 
few  their  participation  In  the  support  of  our 
efforts  In  Vietnam. 

"We  first  made  our  request  for  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Department  of  State  on  March 
31,  1971.  On  the  same  date  the  Department 
of  State  Informed  us  that  the  agreement  was 
dated  March  4,  1971,  and  that  they  believed 
the  docxmsent  was  unclassified  but  that  our 
request  should  be  channeled  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  rather  than  to  them.  Upon 
addressing  our  request  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  April  6,  1971,  they  referred  us 
back  to  the  State  Department  because  State 
clearance  was  necessary  for  release  of  the 
agreement.  The  Department  of  State  ad- 
vised us  on  the  same  day  that  they  were 
unable  to  release  the  document  until  they 
acquired  clearance  from  the  Australian 
Government  through  the  Australian  Em- 
bassy. On  April  14,  1971,  the  State  Depart- 
ment advised  us  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  sought  this  clearance  from  the 
Embassy;  however,  on  the  same  date,  we 
received  a  denial  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  any  such  communication  with  the 
Australian  Embassy.  On  April  15,  1971,  the 
State  Department  Informed  us  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  received  the  Aus- 
tralian Government's  clearance  but  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  must  first  present  a 
written  request  for  State  Department  clear- 
ance. On  the  same  date,  April  15,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  told  us  the  Australian 
clearance  was  still  pending.  Four  days  later, 
the  Department  of  Defense  told  us  that 
more  Internal  coordination  was  necessary  be- 
fore a  release  was  possible.  In  a  follow-up 
concerning  the  status  of  our  request,  on 
April  28,  1971,  the  Department  of  Defense 
official  whom  we  had  contacted  stated  he 
had  forgotten  our  request. 

"Plnally,  on  May  6,  1971,  DOD  provided 
the  agreement  as  requested.  The  agreement 


provided  to  GAO  was  classified  although  the 
agreement  on  file  in  the  legal  section  of  DOD 
was  not  BO  classified.  In  our  opinion,  the 
material  included  in  the  agreement  does  not 
appecu"  to  be  of  such  a  natiire  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  would  be  adversely 
affected  if  its  contents  were  released  to  the 
pubUc." 

I  believe  the  GAO  has  rendered  a  signifi- 
cant service  to  Congress  and  the  general 
pubUc  in  bringing  together  these  examples 
of  how  Executive  Branch  agencies  have 
hampered  Its  effectiveness  In  insuring  that 
the  public's  tax  monies  are  spent  as  Congress 
Intended.  The  report  shows  that  Congress' 
watchdog  on  the  Treasury  has  been  de- 
fanged  In  Investigating  programs  Involving 
the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  legislative  process  Is  a  travesty 
as  long  as  Congress  votes  in  the  dark  on 
these  vast  foreign  programs.  Congress  shoiild 
not  appropriate  the  public's  money  without 
having  adequate  information  on  which  to 
base  its  decisions.  Congress  must  act  to  end 
this  arrogance  by  the  Executive  Branch. 
Passage  of  my  bill,  S.  1125,  laying  down 
guidelines  for  Congressional  access  to  Execu- 
tive Branch  personnel  and  Information, 
would  be  a  good  first  step  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  GAO  has  given  it  such  a  strong 
endorsement. 


LEONARD     WOOE)COCK    TESTIFIES 
TO  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  thoughtful  and  extremely 
useful  testimony  has  been  presented  at 
the  hearings  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  been  holding  on  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  policies.  We  will 
conclude  these  hearings  tomorrow  with 
testimony  by  Paul  Samuelson  and  MUton 
Friedman,  two  of  our  country's  best 
known  and  most  distinguished  econo- 
mists, and  two  who  will,  I  feel  sure,  give 
us  different  points  of  view  on  economic 
policy. 

Much  of  the  testimony  at  our  hearings 
has  already  been  placed  in  the  Congus- 
siONAL  Rkcokd  and  circulated  to  congres- 
sional ofBces.  I  did  this  because  I  thought 
there  was  such  a  great  need  to  make  this 
analysis  quickly  and  readily  available. 
This  past  Monday  the  committee  heard 
another  extnwjrdinarily  useful  and  inter- 
esting presentation,  this  time  from 
Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers.  Mr.  Woodcock's 
statement  is  crammed  with  new  ideas,  all 
of  which  have  required  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  research  effort  to  prepare. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  Mr. 
Woodcock's  fiscal  policy  proposals,  which 
Include  suggestions  for  restructuring  the 
Investment  tax  credit  to  make  It  less 
costly  and  more  effective;  suggestions  to 
encourage  manpower  training  programs; 
and  suggestions  to  encourage  research 
and  development.  I  would  commend  the 
study  of  these  suggestions  to  all  Members 
of  Congress.  I  would  also  call  attention 
to  Mr.  Woodcock's  proposals  for  improv- 
ing our  trade  balance  and  for  developing 
a  price  and  incomes  policy.  In  order  to 
make  Mr.  Woodcock's  statement  readily 
available,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statxjcxnt   or   Lxonabd   Woodcock,   Pkssi- 

DENT,    UNrrXD    AUTOMOSnjE,    AXKOePACK    AMD 

AoKiciTLTtnuu.  lunxuxxn  Woucxia  or 
Amxrxca,  UAW,  Bktou  Joint  Econoioc 
CoicMrrrKE  WrrH  Rksfsct  to  AoioNisnu- 
TioN'B  "New  EcoNomc  Poucr,"  Srpr 
20,  1971 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  President  Nixon's  New  Economic  PcAlcy 
(NKP)  and  to  sviggest  practical,  construc- 
tive and  equitable  alternatives  to  some  of 
Its  features. 

The  NEP  Itself  Is  a  confession  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Administration's  previous  p<^c7 
of  deliberately  engineering  recession  In  the 
misguided  belief  that  the  way  to  combat 
Inflation  was  to  Inflict  unemployment  upon 
millions  of  workers,  to  idle  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  naticm's  industrial  capacity 
and  to  suffer  the  loss  of  the  many  billions 
of  doUars  of  wealth  that  the  Jobless  workers 
and  the  unused  capacity  could  have  created. 

In  most  of  Its  main  features,  the  new 
policy  Is  equally  misguided.  It  wiU  have 
Uttle,  if  any,  effect  in  reducing  the  present 
intolerable  level  of  unemployment.  It  Is  rife 
with  inequities.  And  it  reflects  a  perverse 
sense  of  national  priorities. 

The  members  of  the  UAW,  and  American 
workers  generaUy,  have  a  profound  interest 
in  NEP  not  only  because  the  wage  £reeM 
and  Its  aftermath  wUl  have  a  direct  Impact 
upon  the  welfare  of  their  famUles  but  alao 
because  certain  of  its  other  features.  If  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  will  have  far-reaching 
effects  upon  the  distribution  of  Income  and 
the  quality  of  life  in  America.  I  ahaU  deal 
first  with  these  latter  features,  next  with 
those  aspects  of  NEP  bearing  on  imports  and 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  finally  with 
price  and  wage  stabilisation. 

TAXIS  ANB  T7NEICFLOYICENT 

The  NEP,  avowedly,  addressee  ItseU  to 
three  problems — unemployment.  Inflation 
and  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  seriousness  of  the  unemployment 
problem  cannot  be  exaggerated.  At  Utest 
report,  unemployment  affected  6.1   percent 

of  the  labor  force  by  the  official  measure 

higher  (except  for  two  recent  months  when 
the  rate  reached  6.3  percent)  than  at  any 
time  since  November  1961.  The  official  figure, 
however,  takes  no  account  of  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion "discouraged"  workers  who  are  not 
counted  as  unemployed  because,  seeing  no 
hope  of  obtaining  woi*.  they  have  given  up 
the  search  for  Jobs  and  of  another  3  million 
who  are  involuntarily  on  reduced  working 
hours  for  economic  reasons. 

As  of  July  1971.  there  were  54  major  labor 
market  areas  with  unemployment  rates  of 
6  percent  or  more  compared  to  6  in  January 
1969,  when  the  Nixon  Administration  took 
office. 

As  Is  usual,  the  main  victims  of  unem- 
ployment are  the  most  disadvantaged  mem- 
bers of  our  society— the  unskilled,  the  poor 
and  the  black  and,  particularly,  the  youngest 
members  of  those  groups,  whose  hopes  have 
been  blighted  Immediately  upon  their  en- 
trance Into  the  labor  force.  In  addition,  the 
Administration's  failure  to  plan  the  transi- 
tion from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy 
has  inflicted  dUproporUonately  high  un- 
employment upon  veterans  and  abncvmaUy. 
perhaps  unprecedentedly.  high  unemploy- 
ment upon  scientists  and  engineers,  as  well 
as  others,  displaced  from  defense  production. 

The  human  tragedy  and  waste  of  unem- 
ployment has  Its  sad  reflections  In  other 
forms  of  waste — an  Industrial  oi^iaelty  that 
Is  limping  along  Izufflclently  at  73  percent 
utilisation,  a  slowdown  of  productivity 
which,  despite  recent  acceleration,  la  ter 
below  the  trend  level  and  a  ONP  that  la 
$70  billion  (In  second  quarter  1071  dcdlan) 
below  the  understated  official  measure  oi 
potential. 
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Clearly,  oun  Is  »n  economy  tbat  now  needs 
the  atUnulus  of  sbarp  Increues  In  demand — 
lncre«M8  In  consumer  spending  by  the  tens 
of  millions  of  fsmllles  whose  Incomes  are 
below  the  level  determined  by  BLS  to  be 
the  minimum  necessary  for  a  "moderate" 
standard  of  living — Increases  In  government 
spending  to  ease  the  financial  plight  of  the 
cities,  to  cope  with  environmental  pollution, 
to  eliminate  urban  blight,  to  improve  edu- 
cation, to  bring  adequate  health  care  within 
the  reach  of  all,  to  end  poverty,  to  provide 
efficient  and  reliable  mass  transportation,  to 
create  a  sound  system  of  criminal  Justice 
and  rehabilitation,  to  Improve  public  rec- 
reational faculties  and  to  deal  with  all  the 
other  deficiencies  In  the  public  sector. 

By  tax  cuts  for  low-  and  middle-Income 
consumers  and  by  stepped-up  public  spend- 
ing— financed  in  part  by  closing  tax  loop- 
boles  that  favor  corporations  and  the 
wealthy — the  Admltilstratlon  could  quickly 
provide  work  for  the  Jobless,  put  Idle  produc- 
tive capacity  Into  operation,  rapidly  boost 
productivity  and  close  the  gap  between  ac- 
tual and  potential  ONP  while,  at  the  same 
time,  making  sizable  Inroads  on  unmet  and 
urgent  public  and  private  needs. 

Instead,  the  Administration  proposes  to 
open  up  huge  new  tax  loopholes  for  busi- 
ness— which  win  sharply  diminish  badly 
needed  government  revenues  Indefinitely  In- 
to the  future — while  throwing  low-  and  mid- 
dle-Income consumers  the  bone  of  a  one- 
shot,  one-year  advancement  of  an  already 
scheduled  tax  cut  that  Is  dwarfed  by  the  tax 
handouts  offered  corporations. 

Although  attention  has  centered  on  the 
proposal  to  revive  the  investment  tax  credit, 
this  is  only  one  of  several  Items  in  a  multl- 
bllUon  dollar  giveaway  of  tax  revenues  to 
corporations  under  the  guise  of  providing 
so-called  "Incentives"  to  do  what  they  would 
largely  do  anyway  for  sound  business  rea- 
sons. The  other  elements  are  the  change  In 
depreciation  rules  made  administratively  a 
few  months  a^o — the  so-called  Asset  Depre- 
ciation Range  (ADR)  whose  legality  is  pres- 
ently being  challenged  In  the  courts  by  the 
UAW,  among  others,  the  proposed  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporation  (DISC)  leg- 
islation, and  an  "incentive"  for  research  and 
development  whose  details  are  as  yet  un- 
specified but  which  can  safely  be  assumed  to 
be  of  the  same  essential  character  as  the 
other  measures.  In  addition,  in  recent  days, 
there  have  been  reports  that  the  Adminis- 
tration win  propose  further  "incentive"  tax 
reductions  to  corporations  allegedly  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  them  to  train  the  so- 
called  "hard  core"  unemployed. 

Making  a  rough  allowance  for  the  cost  of 
those  measures  which  have  not  yet  been 
spelled  out  In  detail,  It  seems  likely  that 
they  will  add  up  to  an  on-going  reduction  of 
somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  20  to  2S 
percent  of  total  corporate  tax  liabilities. 

INVXSTMENT  CREOrr  A  WINOrALI, 

While  described  as  "incentives,"  these  tax 
cuts  are  in  reality  windfalls.  The  investment 
tax  credit,  for  example,  is  available  for  In- 
vestment that  would  have  been  made  In  any 
event  as  well  as  for  any — inevitably  relative- 
ly small — amount  of  additional  investment 
that  might  be  attributable  to  it.  (In  fact, 
the  credit  is  available  even  to  a  firm  that 
responds  to  the  "incentive"  by  reducing  the 
amounts  of  its  Investment  below  previous 
levels.)  Thus.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the 
credit  stimulates  an  Investment  Increase  of 
as  much  as  10  percent,  more  than  90  percent 
(100  divided  by  110)  of  the  credit  will  rep- 
resent tax  revenues  wasted  in  paying  busi- 
nesaee  for  investments  made  for  reasons  that 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  credit. 

«3«7    MUXION    FOB   CM 

Any  doubts  on  that  score  should  be  laid 
to  rest  by  the  press  reports  quoting  numer- 
ous corporation  executives  who  state  flatly 
that    their   investment   plans   will    not    be 


changed  if  the  crwUt  la  enacted.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  prepared  statement  issued  on 
August  31,  1071,  in  which  he  haUed  the  NSP, 
James  Roche,  chairman  of  the  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation,  said: 

".  .  .  the  investment  tax  credit  Is  in- 
tended to  stimulate  spending,  especially  by 
some  smaller  companies  and  those  In  weak 
financial  condition.  It  should  be  understood 
that  most  companies  of  any  size  determine 
their  purchases  of  equipment  by  the  needs 
of  the  business  and  not  by  any  short-term 
tax  advantages." 

The  sweeping  nature  of  Mr.  Roche's  state- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  OM's  Investment 
plans  were  equally  unaffected  by  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  when  it  waa  previously  in 
effect.  That,  however,  did  not  prevent  OM 
from  claiming  the  credit.  In  fact,  it  ob- 
tained 1397  million  in  Investment  tax  cred- 
its in  the  period  1962-70.  From  the  stand- 
point of  what  the  "incentive"  accomplished, 
that  was  t297  million  of  public  revenues 
washed  down  the  drain — a  sheer  waste  of 
monies  that  could  have  been  put  to  good 
use  for  urgent  public  purposes. 

If  the  intention  behind  the  investment 
credit  is,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Roche  believes,  to 
stimulate  8i>endlng  "by  some  smaller  com- 
panies and  those  in  weak  financial  condi- 
tion." the  wastefulness  of  the  credit  Is  un- 
derlined. The  overwhelming  portion  of  the 
tax  revenues  lost  as  a  result  of  the  credit 
win  go  to  benefit  the  largest  and  financially 
strongest  corporations.  What  sense  Is  there 
to  subsidizing  GM  to  the  tune  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  order  to  provide  a 
few  thousands  of  dollars  that  could  be  help- 
ful to  some  small  and  shaky  firm? 

There  are  better  ways  than  the  invest- 
ment credit  to  help  those  small  businesses 
that  need  and  deserve  help,  and  at  far  less 
cost  to  the  public  treasury. 

One  method  that  deserves  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  by  Congress  would  be  pro- 
tection of  small  firms  against  monopsonistlc 
abuses  by  the  larger  corporations  to  which 
they  sell.  A  small  manufacturer  of  original 
equipment  automobile  parts  or  components, 
for  example,  has  no  market  other  than  the 
giant  auto  corporations  and.  as  a  result,  he 
is  at  their  mercy — which  is  far  from  tender. 
The  mail  recently  brought  to  the  UAW  an 
unsigned  note  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  inter- 
nal Ford  Motor  Company  memorandum 
dated  August  24,  1971,  and  signed  by  W.  D. 
Innes,  the  Company's  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  memo  Instructed  the  recipients  as 
to  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  "Profit  Improve- 
ments." Point  6  reads  as  follows: 

"Vendor  "^ce  Reductions — In  addition  to 
avoiding  future  Increases,  we  should  attempt 
to  'roU-back'  vendor  prices — renegotiate 
prices  already  established.  Reports  should 
be  submitted  by  August  30  by  Mr.  Ii^ls  (cov- 
ering all  activities  except  AAD)  and  by  Mr. 
Bergmoser  (for  AAD)  on  the  approach  to  be 
taken  on  this  and  the  total  potential  sav- 
ings, followed  by  weekly  reports  on  actual 
savings  achieved." 

Later  in  this  statement,  I  will  propose  other 
measures  to  help  small  business. 

In  the  statement  previously  quoted.  Mr. 
Roche  of  OM  made  it  clear  both  that  ADR 
represents  a  waste  of  revenues  similar  to  the 
Investment  credit  and  that  the  trickle-down 
theory  on  which  the  Administration's  tax 
propKwals  are  based  lA  entirely  without  merit. 
Re  said : 

"...  it  must  be  noted  that  the  tax  credit 
and  accelerated  depreciation  apply  only  after 
equipment  Is  purchased  and  put  to  use.  This, 
like  the  other  elements  of  the  program, 
means  very  little  unless  we  can  achieve  the 
improved  economy  the  President  has  called 
for" 

In  other  words,  according  to  Mr.  Roche, 
the  real  stimulus  to  investment  is  a  healthy 
economy  in  which  consumer  and  public  de- 
mand press  on  existing  productive  ci^HMiity. 
To  that  belief  we  wholeheartedly  subscribe. 


NXP  TAX  CHANGES  AND  ONZMPLOTaCEMT 

With  the  Madison  Avenue  gimmickry  that 
Is  characteristic  of  the  presen*-  Administra- 
tion the  investment  tax  credit  has  been 
labeled  a  "Job  development"  credit.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,  that  with  the  effect  of  the 
credit  on  the  level  of  investment  marginal. 
at  best.  Its  contribution  to  employment  must 
also  be  marginal. 

In  fact.  Its  effect  on  employment,  to  the 
extent  that  It  has  any  effect  at  all.  Is  more 
likely  to  be  negative.  With  existing  industrial 
capacity  utilized  only  to  the  extent  of  73 
percent,  there  is  little  reason  to  Invest  in  ex- 
pansion. Such  investment  as  will  be  made  in 
the  absence  of  major  increases  In  demand 
win  be  for  purposes  of  "modernization," 
I.e.,  to  replace  existing  plant  and  equipment 
with  more  efficient  facilities.  In  fact,  the 
proponents  of  the  credit  argue  that  it  will 
help  to  Increase  productivity.  But  unlesa 
markets  expand,  higher  productivity  means 
that  fewer  workers  are  required  to  satisfy 
demand  for  the  products  of  Industry.  Thus, 
unless  accompanied  by  measures  designed 
to  boost  demand  sharply,  the  investment  tax 
credit,  to  the  limited  extent  that  It  may  tend 
to  increase  Investment,  will  become  a  Job 
destruction  rather  than  a  Job  development 
measure. 

What  industry  lacks  today  Is  not  ma- 
chinery but  customers  and  the  investment 
credit  could  make  the  latter  even  scarcer. 

Although  the  credit  is  unlikely  to  affect 
materially  the  volume  of  investment,  the 
proposal  to  start  It  at  10  percent  and  then 
reduce  it  to  5  percent  after  August  1972 
would  undoubtedly  affect  the  timing  of  in- 
vestment. It  would  push  forward  already 
planned  Investment  to  the  period  before 
Election  Day  1972.  This  proposed  political 
manipulation  of  tax  rates  has  serious  eco- 
nomic dangers.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  for  September  15,  1971,  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  Joined  by  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber in  expressing  concern  that  the  proposed 
drop  In  tax  rates : 

".  .  .  would  Induce  businesses  to  order 
so  much  equipment  In  the  next  12  months 
that  the  equipment  producers  would  suffer 
a  depression  afterwards  . . ." 

ADR  WINDFALL 

ADR,  of  course,  is  a  similar  windfall.  It 
merely  permits  corporations  to  reduce  their 
taxes  by  charging  depreciation  at  higher 
rates  than  were  previously  permitted  on  in- 
vestments that  already  have  been  made,  be- 
fore the  Administration  promulgated  ADR, 
and  that  would  be  made  in  the  future  even 
if  ADR  did  not  exist.  It  represents  a  waste- 
ful dissipation  of  tax  revenues  for  the  bene- 
fit of  corporations  and  their  stockholders — 
estimated  variously  at  $37  to  $39  bllUon  over 
the  next  10  years.  If  it  has  any  effect  at  all 
on  levels  of  Investment,  ADR,  like  the  In- 
vestment credit,  will  stimulate  Job-destroy- 
ing modernization  under  present  conditions 
rather  than  Job-creating  expansion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  power  of  the  Administration  to 
put  ADR  Into  effect  is  at  least  questionable 
on  legal  grounds  and  the  uncertainty  created 
by  the  pending  court  challenge  assures  tbat, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  it  will  have  no 
effect  on  business  decisions. 

DISC    WINDFALL 

The  DISC  proposal  would  exempt  from 
taxes  profits  made  by  subsidiaries  (so-called 
"Domestic  International  Sales  Corporations" 
or  "DISCe")  set  up  by  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations to  handle  export  sales  unless  and 
until  (with  a  few  minor  exceptions)  those 
profits  have  been  paid  out  as  dividends  to  the 
parent  corjKjratlon.  The  alleged  purpose  Is  to 
provide  an  "Incentive"  to  stimulate  exports. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review  in  deUlI 
all  the  loopholes  for  evasion  of  corporate 
profits  taxes  that  would  be  opened  up  by 
enactment  of  DISC.  Those  were  thoroughly 
explored  and  exposed  in  a  "Confidential  Com- 
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mlttee  Print"  of  a  report  dated  July  13.  1970, 
which  was  prepared  for  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
One  example,  however,  may  be  useful  to 
indicate  the  general  effect  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  confidential  report  says  that 
the  rules  for  pricing  products  transferred  to 
a  DISC  by  its  parent  corporations: 

".  .  .  would,  in  effect,  attribute  to  the 
DISC  a  significant  proportion  of  the  profits 
sttributable  to  the  parent's  manufacturing 
activities." 

«  •  •  •  • 

"The  special  pricing  rules  which  would 
apply  to  a  DISC  would  have  the  effect  of 
according  tax  exemption  or  deferral  to  profits 
that  presently  are  considered  to  be  manu- 
facturing profits  derived  from  U.S.  sources. 
In  other  words,  what  is  presently  considered 
a  US.  source  manufacturing  profit  could  be 
channeled  into  the  DISC  and  thereby  ex- 
empted from  U.S.  tax  when  earned  by  the 
DISC  and,  in  addition,  treated  as  foreign 
source  Income  when  distributed  by  the 
DISC." 

Aside  from  providing  tax  loopholes,  the 
purely  windfall  character  of  DISC  tax  ex- 
emption is  made  evident  in  the  following 
paragraph  of  the  report: 

"To  obtain  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
DISC  proposal,  a  corporation  Is  not  required 
to  increaae  its  expcxte.  A  oorpc«*tlon  pres- 
ently engaged  in  exporting  may  channel  its 
existing  exports  through  a  DISC  subsidiary 
and  thereby  exempt  or  defer  UJ3.  tax  on  the 
portion  of  its  export  profits  which  may  be 
ftUooated  to  the  DISC  under  the  special 
pricing  rules.  In  other  words,  the  tax  benefits 
granted  under  the  DISC  proposal  are  not 
conditioned  on  any  Increase  in  export  sales." 

In  fact,  it  might  be  added  that  the  tax 
exemption  would  be  available  even  if  exports 
were  reduced.  Thus,  this  alleged  "incentive," 
like  the  Investment  tax  credit,  provides  rioii 
tax  rewards  for  contributing  less  to  the 
avowed  purpose  as  well  as  for  contributing 
more. 

The  report  estimated  that,  if  the  entire 
tax  saving  were  passed  on  in  price  reductions 
In  order  to  obtain  export  soles  (which  is 
hardly  likely  to  happen)  : 

.  .  the  $600  mULion  revenue  loss  ee^l- 
mated  by  the  Treasury  .  .  .  would  give  rise 
to  an  increase  in  exports  of  about  $300 
mllUon." 

Others  have  estimated  the  annual  revenue 
loss  at  nearer  to  $1  blUlon  than  to  the 
Treasury's  estimate  of  $600  mlUlon. 

The  Administration's  main  argument  for 
the  proposal  boils  down,  in  essence,  to  the 
need  to  create  a  new  tax  loophole  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  damage  being  done  by  an  al- 
ready existing  tax  loophole.  In  a  statement 
presented  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  September  8,  1971,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  OonnaUy  said  that  the  DISC 
proposal: 

.  .  is  designed  to  provide  the  same  type 
of  U.S.  tax  treatment  for  U.S.  companies  en- 
gaged in  exporting  as  is  presently  available 
If  they  manufacture  abroad  through  foreign 
subeldlarlee.  The  DISC  proposal  is  designed 
to  create  and  preserve  more  Jobs  In  the  United 
States  by  causing  a  healthy  expansion  In  U.S. 
exports,  and  by  making  it  as  attractive  from 
a  tax  stajidpolnt  for  U.S.  companies  to  pro- 
duce goods  in  the  United  States  for  export 
to  world  markets  as  it  is  for  them  to  biUId 
their  factories  in  foreign  oountrtee  and  pro- 
duce abroad." 

He  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  profits 
made  by  such  foreign  subsidiaries  are  not 
presently  taxed  unless  and  until  paid  out 
as  dividends  to  the  U.S.  parent  corporation. 
This  undoubtedly  does  create  an  Incentive 
to  manufacture  abroad  rather  than  in  the 
U.S.  It  apparently  has  not  occurred  to  the 
Admimetration,  however — despite  its  ex- 
pressed concern  to  Increase  exports  and  oth- 


erwise improve  the  balance  of  payments — 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  is  to 
close  the  existing  loophole  rather  than  to 
create  another  one.  The  UAW  has  repeatedly 
urged  that  profits  of  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  oorimratlons  be  taxed  currently,  with- 
out waiting  for  their  repatriation.  To  do  so, 
however,  would  Increase  rather  than  reduce 
the  taxes  payable  by  the  corporations  in- 
volved— which  perhaps  explains  why  the 
Nixon  Administration  overlooked  that  means 
of  discouraging  the  growth  of  overseas  man- 
ufacture by  U.S.  firms.  (In  passing,  it  should 
be  noted  that  there  is  an  obvious  inconsist- 
ency between  the  Nixon  Administration's 
plea  for  DISC  on  grounds  that  it  win  keep 
U.S.  Jobs  from  going  abroad  and  its  vigor- 
ous, in  fact  militant,  efforts  to  obtain  re- 
moval of  restrictions  that  hamper  American 
corporations  seeking  to  Invest  In  productive 
facilities  in  Japan — facilities  intended  to 
serve  not  only  the  Japanese  market  but  also 
the  U.S.  and  "third"  markets.) 

It  Is  also  probably  of  some  relevance,  giv- 
en the  biases  of  the  present  Administration, 
that  the  lion's  share  of  the  Administration's 
proposed  DISC  tax  windfall  would  go  to  the 
largest  corporations.  The  confidential  staff 
report  says: 

"The  major  Impact  of  the  revenue  loss 
from  DISC  would,  of  course,  be  concentrated 
among  the  major  exporting  companies.  The 
Commerce  Department  estimates  that  rough- 
ly 100  of  the  largest  U.S.  firms  account  for 
the  majority  of  otir  exports,  more  than  50 
percent,  although  this  is  a  rough  guess.  They 
would  presumably  receive  approximately 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion. If  they  account  for  50  percent  of  our 
exports,  they  would,  of  course,  receive  about 
$300  mlUlon  out  of  $600  mlUlon." 

Apparently  the  DISC  proposal  was  too 
much  even  for  the  stomachs  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  corporation  executives  who  made 
up  the  membership  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Trade  and  Investment  Policy 
(the  "WlUiams  Commission").  According  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  September  14, 
1971: 

"The  members  'failed  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus' on  Mr.  Nixon's  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corp.  bUl,  one  insider  says,  because 
about  half  of  them  worried  that  the  cost  of 
tax  deferral  on  export  profits  would  out- 
weigh the  benefit  of  encouraging  exports." 

R&D    AND    MANPOWER    TRAINING    "INCENTIVES" 

The  Administration  has  yet  to  spell  out 
the  detaUs  of  its  R  &  D  "incentive,"  referred 
to  In  President  Nixon's  August  15  address 
and  the  manpower  training  "incentive" 
mentioned  In  the  press  in  recent  days.  Judg- 
ing by  the  track  record,  however,  it  can  be 
predicted  that  these  will  be  of  the  same  gen- 
eral nature  as  the  Investment  tax  credit  and 
DISC:  that  they  will  provide  tax  reductions 
for  R&D  and  training  expenses  that  would 
have  been  Incurred  in  any  event  and  that 
the  tax  handouts  will  be  avanable  to  firms 
that  decrease  as  weU  as  to  those  that  in- 
crease such  expenditures. 

TAX    "INCENTIVKS"    IN    GENERAL 

To  call  such  tax  giveaways  "incentives"  Is 
to  bring  to  mind  George  Orwell's  "News- 
week." To  put  It  mildly,  the  revenues  lost 
are  grotesquely  disproportionate  to  the  re- 
sults. If  any,  accomplished.  The  revenues  in- 
volved would  be  far  better  used  if  devoted 
to  public  spending  on  the  nation's  priori- 
ties and  to  tax  relief  for  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Income  structure.  To  turn  those  reve- 
nues over  to  corporations  in  a  slack  economy 
is  to  drain  them  out  of  the  stream  of  Job- 
creating  demand  and  to  divert  them  into 
Idle  savings  In  corporate  treastiries  and  the 
coffers  of  wealthy  stockholding  families.  To 
use  them,  instead,  for  public  purposes  or  to 
Improve  the  after-tax  buying  power  of  low- 
income  families  would  be  to  generate  high- 
velocity  purchasing  power,  lifting  the  econ- 
omy toward  fun  employment,  which  is  by 


far  the  best  and  most  effective  stimulus  to 
Increased  Investment  and  Intensified  train- 
ing of  the  so-called  "hard  core"  unemployed 
financed  voluntarily  by  business. 

TAX    CHANGES    FOR    INDIVTOUAI^S 

The  Administration  proposes  to  advance  by 
one  year,  from  January  1,  1973,  to  January  1, 

1972,  the  Increase  In  personal  income  tax 
exemptions  to  $750  and  the  increase  In  stand- 
ard deduction  to  15  percent  (maximum  $2,- 
000)  already  provided  for  by  present  law. 
As  noted,  this  Is  a  one-shot,  once-and-for- 
all  Ux  reduction.  It  means  Ux  savings  total- 
ing $2.2  blUlon  for  calendar  year  1972,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Connally,  including  $0.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1972  with  the  remainder 
effective  the  following  fiscal  year.  It  will  not 
reduce  revenues  available  for  public  purposes 
in  future  years  below  what  they  would  have 
been  in  the  absence  of  the  change  proposed 
by  the  Administration. 

Tha  tax  handouts  proposed  for  business, 
In  oontrast,  are  intended  as  permanent  meas- 
ures, continuing  year  after  year.  Indefinitely 
into  the  future  and  reducing  federal  revenues 
below  presently  antiolpated  levels  forever. 
The  Investment  tax  credit,  by  the  Secretary's 
estimate,  would  coet  $2.7  bUllon  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  $4.1  bUllon  in  fiscal  year 

1973.  According  to  the  White  House  the 
revenue  cost  wUl  fall  to  $2.6  bUllon  in  fiscal 
1974  as  a  result  of  reduction  on  the  credit 
from  10  percent  to  5  percent.  (It  should 
increase  In  subsequent  years  as  the  volume 
of  Investment  rises  with  the  growth  of  the 
economy.)  ADR,  as  noted,  is  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $3.9  bUllon  pear  year,  averaged 
over  the  next  10  years.  The  ongoing  revenue 
cost  of  these  tvro  business  wtndfaUs  is  there- 
fore $6.4  biUion.  To  this  should  be  added 
another  $1  bUllon,  approximately,  un- 
officially estimated  for  DISC,  plus — to  make  a 
guess  that  probably  underestimates  the  Ad- 
ministration's generosity  to  its  business  sup- 
porters—something like  $2  bUllon  per  year  in 
R&D  and  manpower  training  "Incentives." 

The  total  thus  becomes  something  on  the 
order  of  $9  blUlon  per  year.  Allowing  for 
future  growth,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say 
that  the  average  wUl  be  $10  bUllon  per 
year  over  a  10  year  period.  This  is  equal  to  25 
percent  of  the  profits  taxes  paid  by  corpora- 
tions In  1968.  the  all-time  record  high 
year  for  corporate  profits.  (Taking  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  part  of  the  tax  giveaways 
Involved  would  go  to  unlnc«-porated  busi- 
nesses, the  aggregate  tax  savings  to  cor- 
porations wovUd  stlU  amount  to  between 
one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  their  peak  year 
taxes.)  By  the  eleventh  year,  the  continuing 
benefits  to  business  would  have  equally  50 
times  the  one-shot  $2.2  blUlon  tax  savings 
to  Individuals. 

It  Is  little  wonder  the  corporations  have 
accepted  so  readily  the  90-day  freeze  on  their 
prices  with  such  lavish  benefits  promised 
them  in  return. 

A  continuing  giveaway  to  business  on  the 
order  of  $10  biUion  per  year  wlU  not,  of 
course,  diminish  the  government's  require- 
ments for  revenues  to  finance  public  sector 
needs  that  are  growing  apace.  The  revenues 
wlU  have  to  be  sought  elsewhere  and  the 
targets,  moet  likely,  wlU  be  the  low-  and 
truddle-income  famUles  to  whom  the  Admin- 
istration proposes  to  throw  a  one-shot  tax 
reductin  bone.  Administration  clrclee  have 
for  some  time  been  making  ominous  ref- 
erences to  a  national  value  added  tax — which 
Is  merely  a  variant  of  the  regressive  sales 
tax.  If  the  corporate  giveaways  are  enacted, 
low-  and  middle-income  families  wUl  pay 
dearly  for  their  tax  bone  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

The  bone,  moreover,  is  a  bare  one  at  that. 
A  $50  exemption  Increase  for  a  famUy  in 
the  14  percent  tax  bracket  amounts  to  $7 
per  year  per  person  in  taxes  saved.  The  same 
exemption  Increase  is  worth  $35  per  person  to 
families  in  the  70  percent  bracket. 
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The  Nlzon  AdmiaUtraUon  Is  Lmpelled  to 
fllBrrtTT^nBto  against  law-  and  mlddle-lii' 
come  faziilU«B  eren  when  sucli  miaerly 
amounts  are  Involved.  The  ADR  Is  already  In 
effect  (although  under  challenge  In  the 
courts)  but  the  Administration  can  brook  no 
delay  In  adding  investment  credit  billions  to 
ADR  billions.  The  Investment  credit  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  made  effective  August  16,  1971; 
but  tax  reduction  for  Individuals  Is  pro- 
poMd  to  be  delayed  unAll  January  1072.  (The 
Administration  has  Indicated  that  It  would 
not  object  to  making  the  Investment  credit 
retroactive  to  AprU  1.  1971— I.e..  to  giving 
corporations  an  "Incentive"  to  do  what  they 
already  have  done.) 

ATTTO   EXCISE    TAX 

We  can  and  do  support  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  excise  tax  on  passenger  cars. 
This  Is  an  anachronistic  and  discriminatory 
tax.  It  la  one  of  the  few  excise  taxes  Increased 
to  finance  fVrst  World  War  n  and  then  again 
the  Korean  War  that  stUl  remains  at  the 
World  War  n  level.  It  affects  low-Income 
families  as  well  as  the  more  prosperous  be- 
cause, given  the  sad  state  Into  which  iirban 
mass  transportation  has  been  permitted  to 
fall,  cars  are  no  longer  lururlee  but  neces- 
sities. Residents  of  urban  ghettos  are  often 
unable  to  accept  available  Jobs,  which  are  In- 
creasingly In  the  suburbs,  for  lack  both  of 
public  transportation  and  of  cars  to  enable 
them  to  get  to  work.  They  and  other  low- 
Income  families  unable  to  buy  new  cars  wUl 
be  aided,  nevertheless,  by  elimination  of  the 
excise  tax  because  prices  of  used  cars  are 
affected  by  prices  of  new  cars.  As  the  latter 
are  reduced  by  removal  of  the  excise,  the 
former  will  decrease  also. 

The  Industry  has  promised  that  the  full 
savings  of  excise  tax  elimination  will  be 
passed  on  to  consumers.  The  auto  corpora- 
tions. In  fact,  are  publicly  committed  to  re- 
bate the  excise  to  consumers  who  buy  cars 
at  present  frozen  prices  between  Augiist  15 
and  the  date  excise  tax  elimination  is  en- 
acted, assuming  retroactivity  to  that  date. 

Nevertheless,  I  share  the  misgivings  others 
have  expressed  concerning  the  poeslbUlty  of 
creeping  recapture  by  the  auto  corporations 
In  years  to  come  of  excise  tax  savings  In- 
tended to  benefit  consumers.  The  automobile 
Is  a  ch»nglng  product  from  year  to  year  and 
the  ^nnii^  model  change  provides  a  host  of 
excTises  to  raise  prices  even  If  unit  production 
costs  are  not  increased. 

The  pricing  methods  of  the  auto  corpora- 
tions provide  a  means  to  assure.  If  Congress 
shotdd  be  so  Inclined,  that  consumers  wUl 
continue  to  reap  the  benefits  of  excise  tax 
elimination  despite  changes  In  the  product. 
The  Industry  follows  a  so-called  "standard 
volume"  pricing  policy.  This  means  that 
prices  are  fixed  to  yield  a  target  rate  of  re- 
turn on  Investment  at  a  given  level  of  output. 
Overbead  costs  per  unit  at  that  volume  are 
added  to  labor,  materials  and  other  direct 
costs.  The  total  of  such  unit  costs  Is  then 
Increased  by  a  mark-up  which,  when  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  units  comprising 
standard  volume,  will  yield  a  dollar  total  of 
profits  equal  to  the  target  percentage  return 
on  investment. 

It  wotild  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
specify  In  legislation  that  the  excise  tax  re- 
moval shall  apply  only  to  companies  which 
annually,  with  the  Introduction  of  new  mod- 
els, and  each  time  prices  are  changed,  file 
oertlflcatlona  by  genuinely  Independent  au- 
ditors that  their  prices  do  not  represent  a 
greater  mark-up  over  standard  volume  unit 
costs  than  did  their  prices  on.  say.  their  1971 
models.  The  auditors  wotild  have  to  certify, 
of  course,  that  methods  of  determining 
standard  volume  and  all  other  pertinent 
factors  were  the  same  as  In  1971.  In  order  to 
allow  flexibility  In  the  pricing  of  Individual 
car  models,  it  would  be  sufllelent  to  require  a 
single  c«rtlflcatUm  covering  each  company's 
entire  range  of  can.  Such  legislation  would 


have  the  additional  value  of.  In  effect,  setting 
a  celling  on  the  auto  corporations'  mark-ups 
over  costs  which  are  alrmdy  much  too  high. 
An  exception  should  be  made,  however,  foi' 
companies  whose  output  in  the  preceding 
year  accounted  for  lees  than  20  percent  of 
the  Industry's  total  output.  Such  companies' 
prices  are  limited,  in  any  event,  by  the  prices 
fixed  by  their  bigger  comptetitors  and  their 
rates  of  return  on  investment  tend  to  be 
lower  than  those  of  the  larger  firms.  Ex- 
cepting them  from  the  oertiflcatlon  require- 
ment would  enable  them  to  retain  the  ben- 
efits of  reductions  In  unit  costs  achieved 
through  Increasing  their  shares  of  the  total 
market.  If  they  were  able  to  do  so. 

ATTTO  aXCIBS  AKD  BMPLOTICXNT 

Removal  of  the  auto  excise  tax  Is  the  one 
element  of  NEP  that  seemed  to  offer  gen- 
uine promise  of  significantly  Increasing  em- 
ployment. That  promise  has  now  been 
brought  into  question  by  the  Presidents  of 
the  two  major  automobile  corporations.  Ed- 
ward N.  Cole  of  General  Motors  and  Lee  A. 
lacocca  of  Ford.  Both  of  them  were  quoted 
In  the  press  as  indicating  that  increases  In 
production  resulting  from  removal  of  the 
excise  and  imposition  of  the  Import  sur- 
charge would  be  achieved  through  overtime 
rather  than  through  hiring  new  workers  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  laoooca  said  that  if  demand  hit  an  an- 
nual rate  of  ii  million  vehicles  in  the  last 
quarter  "you  would  see  a  lot  of  overtime  rais- 
ing average  weekly  earnings."  Mr.  Cole's 
statement  was  to  the  same  general  effect  and 
OM's  position  was  made  even  clearer  by  John 
Z.  DeLorean,  OM  vice  president  and  head  of 
the  Chevrolet  Division.  The  latter  said : 

"The  first  st»p  to  new  Jobs  Is  overtime.  If 
increased  production  Is  needed  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  then  we'll  put  people  on." 

As  I  said  at  the  time  In  a  statement  released 
to  the  press : 

"This  makes  a  mockery  of  the  stated  in- 
tention of  President  Nixon's  new  'game  plan' 
as  It  relates  to  the  auto  industry.  The  elim- 
ination of  the  auto  excise  tax,  the  higher 
duty  on  foreign  cars  and  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar — all  designed  to  boost  domestic 
car  sales — were  supposed  to  create  thousands 
of  new  Jobs.  Instead,  they  will  apparently 
create  only  overtime  pay." 

SPKNDINO    CTTTS 

Whatever  limited  possibilities  there  might 
be  of  Increased  employment  resulting  from 
the  tax  cuts  called  for  In  NEP  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  proposed  reductions  In 
government  spending.  According  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  figures,  as  released  at  the 
White  House  August  15,  the  net  reductions 
in  revenues  under  NEP  would  be  (42  billion 
in  fiscal  1972  while  expenditure  reductions 
would  total  $4.7  billion.  Thus,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  taking  out  of  the  economy 
with  one  hand  a  half-bllUon  dollars  more  of 
demand  than  It  would  be  putting  In  with 
the  other  hand.  Even  setting  aside  the  fact 
that  the  revenue  reductions  would  go  largely 
into  corporate  and  stockholder  savings,  while 
the  expenditure  reductions  are  at  the  expense 
of  persons  who  save  little  or  nothing,  the  net 
effect  would  be  to  reduce  rather  than  to  in- 
crease employment.  The  Nobel-Prlze-wlnnlng 
economist,  Paul  Samuelson,  properly  con- 
cluded: 

"...  that  won't  create  one  extra  Job.  It 
will    create    negative    Jobs  .  .  .  That    would 
completely  emasculate  his  whole  program" 
mvnsc  PKioxrnKs 

In  effect,  the  revenue  reductions  and 
spending  cuts  In  combination  represent  a 
transfer  from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  It  is  this 
fact  that  has  given  rise  to  the  phrase  "Bobln 
Hood  In  reverse." 

The  victims  of  the  various  spending  cuts 
proposed  are,  In  each  case,  the  poor  and  mid- 
dle income  group*.  Welfare  reform,  the  on« 
forward-looking   program   propoaed   by   the 


Administration,  is  to  be  postponed  for  one 
year.  The  President  apparenUy  thinks  he 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  it  after  be- 
stowing his  largesse  upon  the  corporations. 
Also  to  be  postponed  is  revenue  sharing.  We 
In  the  UAW  have  opposed  this  program  be- 
cause we  consider  it  unsound.  But  the  pro- 
posal to  postpone  it  undoubtedly  means  that 
the  Administration  will  resist  timely  action 
to  relieve  the  desperate  financial  plight  of 
the  cities  by  other,  more  desirable  means. 
Again,  the  poor  are  the  victims  because  it  is 
they  who  suffer  most  when  the  cities  are  un- 
able to  finance  essential  services.  The  10  per- 
cent cut  In  economic  aid  Is  a  blow  to  the  poor 
and  literally  hungry  of  the  economically  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  The  recently  an- 
nounced exemption  of  Latin  America  from 
the  cut  in  aid  Is  all  to  the  good — provided 
it  does  not  mean  that  other  continents, 
equally  or  more  severely  afflicted  by  poverty, 
will  have  to  take  cuts  greater  than  10  per- 
cent. It  is  difficult,  in  fact  Imposaible,  to  un- 
derstand why  the  President  chose  economic 
aid  for  this  cut  rather  thai  military  aid 
which  goes  largely  to  prop  up  dictatorships. 

The  remaining  victims  of  the  spending 
cuts  are  the  government  workers — most  of 
whom  are  In  the  low-  and  lower  middle-In- 
come groups — and  those  who  depend  upon 
them  for  services,  who  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
same  Income  strata.  Promised  pay  increases 
to  government  employees  are  to  be  postponed 
and  the  number  of  government  workers  's 
to  be  reduced  by  5  percent. 

The  fact  that  the  reduction  of  government 
employment  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
attrition  does  not  alter  the  essential  fact 
that  the  total  number  of  Job  opportunities 
available  in  the  economy  will  be  significantly 
decreased.  In  fact,  a  6  percent  cut  In  gov- 
ernment employment  will  wipe  out  as  many 
Jobs  as  would  be  created  in  the  auto  industry 
If  excise  tax  elimination  and  the  import  sur- 
charge were  to  bring  about  an  Increase  of 
500,000  units  In  production  of  domestic  cars 
and  if  that  Increased  production  were  fully 
reflected  In  Increased  employment  rather 
than  In  overtime  work.  (Incidentally.  It  might 
be  well  to  note  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  ratio  of  25.000  Jobs  for  each  100.- 
000  cars  produced — a  ratio  often  cited  by  the 
Administration  In  recent  weeks — applies  not 
to  Jobs  In  the  auto  Industry  as  such  but 
rather  to  all  Jobs  Involved  from  extraction  of 
the  raw  materials  to  the  dealers'  showrooms. 
There  is  reason  to  question  whether  that 
ratio  would  apply  on  an  Incremental  basis 
since  many  of  the  Jobs  involved  represent 
overhead  employment  which  does  not  vary  In 
direct  proportion  to  output.) 

PAILUIIZ    ON    EMPLOTICEITT    FHONT 

The  most  puzzling  Aspect  of  NEP  Is  its 
failure  to  come  directly  to  grips  with  the 
most  serious  unemployment  problem  the 
nation  has  faced  In  a  decade.  Unless  It  Is 
completely  blinded  by  its  trlckle-down 
Ideology,  the  Administration  must  know  that 
Its  proposed  tax  handouts  to  business,  at 
best,  will  make  only  a  minimal  contribution 
to  employment  and  one  that  could  well  be 
offset  by  its  expenditure  cuts. 

The  rationale  for  government  Intervention 
Into  the  price-wage  field,  which  Is  NEP's  big- 
gest break  with  the  Administration's  past 
policy  on  the  domestic  economic  front,  is 
that,  absent  such  Intervention,  measures  to 
boost  employment  might  aggravate  inflation. 
Now  the  Administration  has  bitten  the  bullet 
with  its  (grossly  inequitable)  wage-price 
freeze  and  Its  commitment  to  continue  with 
some  form  of  stabilization  following  the  end 
of  the  freeze.  The  cause  of  previous  inhibi- 
tions having  been  thus  removed,  the  Admin- 
istration should  now  be  moving  full  steam 
ahead  to  Increase  employment.  Its  political 
Interests,  If  nothing  else,  would  seem  to  so 
dictate. 

Yet.  although  the  Administration  la  at- 
tempting to  sell  NEP  as  a  program.  In  the 
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President's  words,  for  "creating  new  Jobs  and 
halting  Inflation,"  It  Includes  no  measures 
that  can  be  counted  upon  to  bring  about  a 
sharp  reduction  of  the  unemployment  rate. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    SXGABOINC    TAXXS    AND    KM- 

PLOTMXNT 

The  analysis  in  the  preceding  pages  fore- 
shadows nuiny  of  the  recommendations  I  wish 
to  place  before  the  Committee  for  Its  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  tax  and 
employment  aspects  of  NEP.  I  have  deliber- 
ately withheld  those  recommendations  to 
this  point,  however,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  evaluated  in  their  totality  and  In  the  light 
of  the  analysis  as  a  whole. 

TAXES 

With  regard  to  the  tax  proposals  listed  be- 
low. I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that  this 
country  Is  in  serious  danger  of  eroding  to  the 
vanishing  point — In  the  name  of  "Incen- 
tives''— Important  sources  of  tax  revenues 
desperately  needed  to  meet  urgent  problems 
that  seem  to  be  crowding  In  upon  us  at  an 
accelerating  pace. 

I  recognize  fully  that  carefully  devised  tax 
measures  can  provide  powerful  Impetus  for 
corporations  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  Im- 
portant public  purposes.  But  those  measures 
need  not  always  take  the  form  of  offering  re- 
wards— at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury — for 
doing  what  is  desired  (and  certainly  not  re- 
wards for  doing  what  corporations  would  do 
in  any  event  in  their  own  Interests) .  Equally 
powerful,  and  often  more  powerful,  are  tax 
measures  that  add  to  revenues  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  refuse  to  cooperate  toward 
the  attainment  of  society's  goals.  Pew,  In  fact, 
will  withhold  their  cooperatloil  if  such  meas- 
ures are  carefully  designed.  Thus,  the  end 
result  la  to  accomplish  the  desired  social 
purpose  without  impairment  of  public  rev- 
enues. 

Specific  examples  of  the  kinds  of  tax  meas- 
ures I  have  In  mind  appear  below  In  connec- 
tion with  incentives  for  research  and  devel- 
opment and  manpower  training. 

RECOM  MEND  ATIONS 

The  recommendations  with  regard  to  taxes 
and  employment  are  as  follows: 

1.  ADR — Congress  should  rescind  ADR  by 
legislative  action  and  should  prohibit  any  fu- 
ture changes  in  depreciation  rules  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

2.  Investment  tax  credit — Congress  should 
reject  the  Administration's  proposal  to  re- 
vive the  credit. 

To  subsidize  private  investment  Indiscrim- 
inately out  of  government  revenues  is  both 
unsound  and  highly  distasteful.  The  sound- 
est and  most  effective  means  for  stimulating 
Investment  is  a  full  employment  economy.  In 
the  event,  however,  that  Congress  shotild  find 
politically  Irresistible  the  pressure  for  some 
form  of  credit,  I  would  propose  that: 

(a)  The  credit  should  be  established  on  an 
Incremental  basis.  This  would  mean  that  the 
credit  would  be  available  only  for  Investment 
In  excess  of  (t)  the  dollar  amount  of  invest- 
ment In  excess  of  the  average  during  a  base 
perlcid  of,  say,  the  preceding  3  years,  or  (11) 
the  amount  of  Investment  In  excess  of  the 
average  ratio  of  Investment  to  sales  in  a  sim- 
ilar base  period,  or  (ill)  the  amount  of  In- 
vestment in  excess  of  the  depreciation  taken 
for  tax  purposes  in  the  same  year.  This  ap- 
proach at  least  would  make  the  results  more 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  revenue  loss. 

(b)  Olven  the  assertions  by  Mr.  Roche  and 
other  business  spokesmen  that  the  invest- 
ment plans  of  large  corporations  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  credit,  the  credit  should  be 
either  (1)  limited  to  corporations  below  a 
specified  size  measured  in  terms  of  net  worth, 
sales  or  employment,  or  (11)  If  applied  to  all 
corporations,  limited  to  a  maximum  amoimt 
related  to  the  legitimate  needs  of  small  firms. 

(c)  Half  of  the  credit  should  be  set  aside 
temporarily  In  a  government  trust  fund  to 
cushion  adjustment  for  workers  who  might 
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be  displaced  as  a  result  of  investment  for 
"modernization"  purposes.  The  monies  in- 
volved would  be  held  in  the  reserve  for  S 
years  dtirlng  which  period  It  would  l>e  used 
to  pay  specified  benefits  to  adversely  affected 
workers.  The  amount  required  to  be  set  aside 
would  be  reduced  for  companies  that  estab- 
lished sound  programs  to  pay  such  benefits. 
Monies  remaining  at  the  end  of  five  years 
would  revert  to  the  company  involved.  Thus, 
the  firm  would  have  an  Incentive  to  plan 
carefully  to  minlmiro  dislocation  of  its  work- 
ers. If  the  firm's  reserve  proved  Inadequate 
to  pay  the  specified  benefits,  the  deficiency 
would  be  made  up  by  the  Treastiry.  (The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Technology,  Automa- 
tion and  Economic  Progress,  popularly  known 
as  the  "Automation  Commission,"  commend- 
ed this  proposal  for  study  by  the  Treasury, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  other 
appropriate  agencies.) 

3.  DISC — Congress  should  reject  the  Ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  open  this  new  loop- 
hole in  the  tax  laws  for  the  benefit  of  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  giant  international  corpora- 
tions. Instead,  Congress  should  close  the  ex- 
isting loophole  which  is  used  as  the  excuse 
for  the  DISC  proposal — i.e.,  profits  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  ot  VS.  corporations  should  be 
taxed  currently,  whether  or  not  they  are 
Immediately  repatriated. 

4.  Manpower  Training  Incentive — Congress 
should  reject  any  Administration  proposal  to 
create  a  new  tax  windfall  under  guise  of  a 
training  "Incentive"  and.  Instead,  should  en- 
act legislation  based  upon  the  principles  of 
the  British  Industrial  Training  Act.  That  Act 
Imposes  a  training  tax  on  all  employers. 
Those  who  establish  approved  training  pro- 
grams receive  rebates  of  their  taxes  (plus  ad- 
ditional funds,  if  needed)  to  finance  the 
training.  Small  employers  may  pool  their 
training  activities  in  order  to  obtain  the  tax 
rebates.  This  approach  has  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful in  Britain. 

5.  R&D  Incentive — Congress  should  sim- 
ilarly reject  proposals  to  create  windfall  tax 
handouts  for  R  &  D  and,  instead,  should  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  the  British  Industrial 
Training  Act  to  stimulate  R  &  D.  An  R  &  D 
tax  should  be  imposed  on  all  firms  with  re- 
bates to  those  with  R&D  programs  that 
meet  specified  standards.  Small  firms  would 
be  permitted  to  pool  their  R&D  activities  in 
order  to  obtain  the  rebates.  If  anti-trust  leg- 
islation should  be  found  to  prohibit  pooling 
of  R  &  D  by  small  firms,  carefully  safe- 
guarded amendments  should  be  adopted  to 
legalize  such  pooling.  There  are  many  in- 
dustries in  which  the  typical  firm  is  so  small 
as  to  make  impossible  any  significant  R&D. 
Some  are  industries  siiffering  severely  from 
import  competition,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
balance  of  payments.  The  approach  sriggeet- 
ed  would  help  them  to  become  more  com- 
petitive with  Imports. 

8.  Income  tax  changes — In  order  to  create 
employment  opportunities  and  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  low-  and  middle-income 
famllUes: 

(a)  Changes  In  personal  income  taxes 
should  be  made  effective  retroactively  to 
January  1,  1971,  instead  of  a  year  later  as 
proposed  by  the  Prealdent. 

(b)  A  flat  dollar  credit  pw  exemption 
should  be  subsUtuted  for  the  total  al  9100 
In  exemption  Increases  presently  scheduled 
to  take  effect  in  two  stages  at  the  beginning 
of  1972  and  197S,  reapectlvely.  This  would 
redisrtrlbute  the  tax  savings  Involved  In 
favor  of  lov-  and  middle-lnoaoM  famUlaa. 
The  total  amount  of  the  credit  should  be 
no  leas  than  the  t4.1  bUUon  doUan  involved 
in  the  preasptly  scheduled  exemption  In- 
creases or  at  least  UO  per  examptloix. 

(c)  The  "low  Inoome  allowance"  should  be 
increased  substanttoUy. 

7.  Loophole  doatni — ^A  thcaroiighgoing  re- 
vision at  existing  law  should  be  undertaken 
to  close  loopholes  that  favor  corporations  and 


the  wealthy,  with  the  undwstandlng  that 
the  additional  revenues  raised  will  be  spent 
promptly  on  employment-generating  pro- 
grams serving  national  priority  purposes. 

8.  Auto  Excise  Tax — This  discriminatory 
tax  should  be  repealed  promptly,  conditioned 
upon  assurances  that  the  auto  manufac- 
turers will  give  consumers  the  ftUl  benefit  dt 
the  tax  savings  on  a  contaiulng  bads.  Con- 
gress should  consider  reinforcing  such  assur- 
ances legislatively  by  the  means  suggested 
earlier  in  this  statement. 

9.  Overtime  Premium — In  view  of  the  fact 
that  tte  two  leading  auto  corporations  hsve 
Indicated  an  intention  to  meet  Increased 
production  schedules  fiowing  from  excise  tax 
removal  through  overtime  rather  than 
through  increased  employment,  and  the  like- 
lihood the  other  industries  'will  take  the 
same  course,  Oongreas  should  move  promptly 
to  Increase  the  overtime  premium  vmder  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  from  the  present 
time-and-a-half  to  double  time.  The  growth 
of  fringe  benefits  whose  costs  are  related  to 
numbers  empdoyed  rather  than  to  hours 
worked  has  made  the  present  premium  in- 
effective as  a  deterrent  to  scheduling  over- 
time work  and  therefore  ineffective  in  open- 
ing up  Job  opportunities  for  the  unemployed. 

10.  Welfare  Reform — The  welfare  reform 
bill  passed  by  the  House  should  be  improved 
In  the  Senate  (to  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  maintenance  with  federal  financ- 
ing of  existing  benefit  levels  higher  than  the 
national  minimum)  and  made  effective  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date. 

11.  Aid  to  dtles — Greatly  liberalized 
financing  for  grant-in-aid  programs  should 
be  substituted  for  the  Admlnistratlrm's  reve- 
nue sharing  propceals  and  put  Into  effect 
without  delay.  The  grant-in-aid  approach 
should  be  extended  to  meet  important  urban 
needs  not  now  covered.  Red  tape  and  over- 
lapping Involved  in  such  programs  should  be 
eliminated.  The  coordinated  package  kp- 
proech  applied  In  Gary,  Indiana,  should  be 
used  on  a  broad  scale,  embracing  all  related 
programs.  In  addition,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  proposal  made  by  former 
Budget  Btireau  director.  Charles  Schultze,  for 
a  temporary  program  of  direct  aid  to  cities 
whose  finances  have  been  Unpaired  by  the 
recession  in  the  nati<Hial  economy. 

12.  Federal  Employees — Congress  should 
refuse  concurrence  in  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal to  delay  presently  scheduled  wage  and 
salary  increases  and  should  take  whatever 
steps  may  be  neoeasary  to  assvire  thjit  those 
Increases  are  paid  In  accordance  with  the 
previously  established  timetable.  In  addition. 
Congress  should  use  aU  means  available  to  it 
to  assure  that  no  reductions  in  federal  em- 
ployment are  made  which  would  either  im- 
pair the  execution  of  governmental  programs 
or  Impose  an  unduly  heavy  woiUoad  on  gov- 
ernment employees. 

13.  Release  of  impounded  funds — Congress 
should  seek  means  to  compel  President  Nixon 
to  release  for  spending  the  $12  billion  in  ap- 
propriated ftmds  that  he  has  impounded. 
One  method  which  may  perhaps  not  be  the 
best,  would  be  to  ;»ovide  that  the  propor- 
tion spent  out  of  monies  appropriated  to  the 
DefMLTtment  of  Defeiise  shall  at  no  time  ex- 
ceed the  proportion  spent  out  of  the  present- 
ly Impounded  912  billion.  Prompt  spending 
of  the  912  billion  would  provide  a  major 
boost  to  employraent,  much  of  it  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  financially  hard-preased  cities. 

14.  Public  Service  Employment — Despite 
threats  of  a  veto  (which  should  be  over- 
ridden If  It  materiallaea) ,  Congress  should 
provide  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  jobs  available  for  the  unemployed 
in  public  service  employment.  This  program, 
also,  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  cities  as 
well  as  to  the  jobless. 

15.  Unemployment  insurance — The  pres- 
ent intolerably  high  rate  of  unemployment 
Is  the  deliberate  creation  of  the  national  gov- 
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errunem.  As  WUllam  Butler,  vlc«  president  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  has  said,  IT  In- 
creased uneznployment  Is  the  price  of  curb- 
ing InOatlon,  then: 

"...  the  unemployed  perform  an  Impor- 
tant social  service  by  being  out  of  work.  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  paid  for  It." 

Certainly,  the  unemployed  have  a  legiti- 
mate claim  to  benefits  higher  than  the  miser- 
ably Inadequate  amounts  now  paid.  Congress, 
therefore,  should  promptly  enact  realistic 
minimum  federal  standards  governing  bene- 
fit amounts  and  duration  under  the  state 
unemployment  insurance  laws  and  provide 
for  temporary  federal  supplementation  of 
benefits  up  to  the  level  of  those  standards 
until  the  states  have  had  time  to  conform 
their  laws  to  the  standards.  The  standards 
with  respect  to  benefit  amounts  should  take 
Into  account  the  value  of  fringe  benefits,  as 
well  as  of  wsiges.  lost  by  unemployed  workers. 

BALANCE    or   PATMENTS 

We  In  the  UAW  support  the  two  features 
of  NEP  aimed  at  correcting  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit.  Suspension  of  gold  con- 
vertibility was  an  essential  step  toward  com- 
pelling the  revaluation  of  undervalued  cur- 
rencies, which  put  the  U.S.  under  an  unfair 
disadvantage  in  world  trade,  and  toward  re- 
form of  the  world  monetary  system.  The  tem- 
porary Import  surcharge  can  also  be  a  useful 
bargaining  lever  contributing  to  the  same 
end  and  perhaps  also  to  the  relaxation  of 
discriminatory  and  Improper  barriers  to 
American  exports.  We  are  aware,  however, 
that  these  measures  have  created  serious 
problems  In  other  countries.  We  hope  that 
escalating  retaliation  and  counter-retalia- 
tion can  be  avoided  and  that  negotiations  will 
proceed  smoothly  to  a  conclusion  acceptable, 
even  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  to  all  na- 
tions involved. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  those 
Europeans  and  Japanese  who  attribute  the 
plight  of  the  dollar  to  the  unbridled  ezp>ort 
of  capital  by  large  U.S.-based  International 
corporations  are  on  sound  ground.  This  prob- 
lem— and  a  host  of  associated  problems  flow- 
ing from  it — will  continue  to  plague  our 
country  until  capital  exports  by  such  cor- 
porations are  brought  under  control.  To  that 
end,  the  UAW  has  proposed  creation  of  a 
Foreign  Investment  Licensing  Board  which 
would  p>ermlt  only  those  foreign  investments 
by  American  firms  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
In  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I  hope 
there  will  be  opportunity  at  some  time  to 
explain  the  prop>06al  in  detail  to  this  Com- 
mittee and  to  other  Congressional  bodies  be- 
cause I  believe  It  merits  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

The  difficulties  of  the  dollar  In  world  money 
markets  were  aggravated,  as  President  Nixon 
said,  by  "International  money  speculators" 
who  "have  been  waging  an  all-out  war  on 
the  American  dollar." 

He  neglected  to  say,  however,  that  promi- 
nent among  those  speculators  were  some  of 
the  U.S.-based  international  corporations 
mentioned  above.  They  are  within  reach  of 
our  government  and  its  laws  but  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  no  action  to  penalize  them 
or  to  curb  their  damaging  activities.  On  be- 
half of  the  UAW,  I  have  asked  Chairman 
Patman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  launch  a  searching  investiga- 
tion of  the  monetary  manipulations  of  such 
corporations  with  a  view  to  enactment  of 
legislation  which  will  prevent  future  specu- 
lation by  Americans  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  own  country. 

A  third  factor  contributing  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  dollar  and  the  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  the  refusal  of  certain 
American  corporations  to  complete  vigor- 
ously with  foreign  producers  both  In  our 
domestic  market  and  In  the  world  market. 
Outstanding  among  these  are  the  major  au- 
tomobile corporations. 


Here  we  have  an  industry  whose  profits 
persistently  rxm  at  rates  far  higher  than  the 
average  for  all  manufacturing  corporations 
while,  simultaneously,  Ifl  j)ercent  of  its  do- 
meetlc  market  is  served  by  Imports.  Where 
these  two  conditions  exist  side  by  side,  the 
conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  the  Industry  is 
refusing  to  engage  in  price  competition  with 
imports. 

In  an  economy  whoee  basic  premise  is  com- 
petition, clear-cut  refusal  to  compete  pro- 
vides ample  Jvistlficatlon  for  any  action  re- 
quired to  remedy  the  situation,  no  matter 
how  drastic  it  may  appear.  I  will  outline  be- 
low a  form  of  tax  that  would  give  the  auto 
Industry,  and  other  industries  similarly 
guilty  of  refusal  to  compete  with  Imports,  a 
powerful  incentive  to  change  their  ways.  The 
tax,  at  first  glance,  may  seem  harsh  but  it 
shovild  be  kept  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
remedies  for  noncompetition  under  antitrust 
legislation,  although  infrequently  applied, 
are  even  harsher.  Breaking  up  a  firm  Is  cer- 
tainly a  more  radical  procedure  than  im- 
posing a  special  tax  designed  to  Induce  com- 
petition. 

coMpnmoN   psoMOTion  tax 
The  proposed  tax  might  be  called  a  "Com- 
petition Promotion  Tax"  because  that  would 
express  its  purpcee.  It  would  apply  only  to 
corporations  in  industries  where: 

(1)  average  rates  of  profits  on  net  worth 
for  the  industry  had  persistently  (e.g.,  over 
the  preceding  5  years)  and  significantly  (e.g., 
by  15  percent)  exceeded  the  average  rate  for 
all  manufacturing  corporations;  and 

(2)  Imports  of  the  general  type  of  product 
made  by  the  industry  exceeded  a  specified 
percentage  (eg.,  10  percent)  of  total  domee- 
tlc  consumption  during  the  tax  year. 

If  both  those  conditions  existed,  the  spe- 
cial tax  would  be  calculated  m  accordance 
with  the  following  formula: 
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where: 

Tt  IS  the  special  ta«  rate  to  be  applied  to  the  corporations  in 

question. 
T  IS  the  regular  corporate  prohts  tax  rate  (48  percent  at  present) 
P.  IS  the  average  betore-tax  rate  of  return  on  net  worth  tor  all 

manufacturing  industry. 
P,  IS  the  belore-ta»  rate  of  return  on  net  worth  of  the  particular 

corporation  subiect  to  the  special  tax; 
Cb  IS  the  percentage  of  consumption  accounted  for  by  domestic 

production  in  the  base  year;  and 
C,  IS  the  corresponding  percentage  foe  the  tax  year. 

KTECT   OF   TA.K 

With  such  a  tax  in  effect,  the  firms  cov- 
ered could  increase  their  after-tax  profits 
only  by  reducing  their  before-tax  profits 
(which  would  require  price  cuts)  or  by  re- 
ducing the  Infiow  of  Imports  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  both.  The  reduction  of  prices,  of 
course,  would  contribute  to  the  reduction 
of  imports. 

So  long  as  the  Industry  remained  subject 
to  the  tax.  none  of  its  constituent  corpKjra- 
tlons  could  realistically  hope  to  obtain  a  rate 
of  return  as  high  as  the  average  for  all  U.S. 
manufacturing  firms. 

The  Industry,  however,  would  have  two 
es?ape  hatches  by  which  to  free  Itself  from 
the  tax — both  consistent  with  the  purpose 
for  which  It  would  be  Imposed.  The  tax 
would  cease  to  apply  If,  during  a  period  of 
five  consecutive  years,  average  rates  of  re- 
turn In  the  Industry  fell  to  less  than  15  per- 
cent above  the  all-manufacturing  average 
for  the  same  period.  The  tax  would  be  re- 
moved In  that  case  even  though  Imports  re- 
mained alsove  10  percent  of  consumption 
but  the  decrease  in  profit  rates  presumably 
would  attest  to  reductions  in  prices,  re- 
flecting an  effort  to  compete. 

Alternatively  the  firms  In  the  Industry 
could  free  themselves  from  the  special  tax 
by  competitive  actions — price  reduction, 
quality  Improvement,  production  of  less  ex- 
pensive  models,   etc. — which    would    reduce 


Imports  below  10  percent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. While  no  firm  might  be  able  sin- 
gle-handedly to  reduce  Imports  below  that 
level,  all  In  the  Industry  would  be  Impelled 
by  the  tax  to  try  to  do  so  and  price  cuts 
put  Into  effect  by  one  or  more  for  that  pur- 
pose would  compel  the  others  to  follow. 

The  tax  would  have  no  effect  (except  in  an 
extraordinarily  profitable  year)  on  firms, 
such  as  American  Motors  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry, whose  rates  of  return  run  lower  than 
the  average  rate  for  all  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. They  would  pay  the  normal  profits 
tax  (now  48  percent)  which  would  be  the 
minimum  rate  applicable  to  all  firms  In  the 
Industry  regardless  of  the  rate  computed 
from  the  formula. 

The  incentive  provided  by  the  tax  would 
be  extremely  powerful  because  the  formula 
Is  highly  sensitive  to  even  small  changes  m 
prices  or  In  the  level  of  Imports.  Any  In- 
crease In  either  or  both  would  reduce  after- 
tax profits.  Any  reduction  In  prices  or  im- 
ports or  both  would  increase  after-tax  profits. 

The  purpose  of  the  tax  Is  not  to  raise  rev- 
enues but  to  stimulate  competition  against 
Imports.  It  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
that  purpose  to  give  reasonable  advance  no- 
tice to  the  induatrlee  concerned — to  provide 
in  the  legislation  Imposing  the  tax  that  it 
not  become  effective  until,  say,  three  years 
after  enactment.  Such  advance  notice  might 
Induce  the  desired  competitive  behavior  and 
thus  create  conditions  under  which  the  tax 
would  not  be  payable  (I.e.,  Industry  profits 
less  than  15  percent  above  the  all-man- 
ufswturtng  average,  or  imports  less  than  10 
percent  of  consumption,  or  both ) . 

The  proposed  tax  is  novel,  of  course.  But 
novelty  should'  not  deter  serious  considera- 
tion of  Its  merits.  The  phenomenon  of  cor- 
porations that  deliberately  refuse  to  compete 
Is  also  rather  novel.  New  problems  require 
new  solutions. 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  look  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  type  of  tax  as  one  means  to 
correct  the  payments  deficit,  to  create  addi- 
tional employment  in  domestic  Industry  and 
to  regain  the  former  share  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  market  for  automobiles 
and  for  other  products  as  well. 

halting  intlation 
It  is  now  almost  universally  recognized 
that  the  wage-price  freeze  impKJsed  as  part 
of  NEP  creates  so  many  serious  Inequities 
that  its  continuation  for  more  than  90  days 
would  be  Intolerable.  The  Administration 
has  committed  Itself  to  limit  the  freeze  to  90 
days  and  to  substitute  some  other  form  of 
stabilization  thereafter. 

INEQinrlES    tINDER    THE    FREEZE 

It  Is  lm{>eratlve  even  before  the  freeze 
period  ends,  however,  to  begin  to  apply  that 
provision  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
which  authorizes  "the  making  of  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
gross  Inequities."  The  Coet  of  Living  Council 
(CLC) ,  delegated  by  the  President  to  exercise 
the  powers  granted  him  by  the  Act,  has,  by 
Interpretation,  provided  significant  price 
leeway  to  Indtistry.  Noteworthy  In  this  con- 
nection was  the  relnterpretatlon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  steel  Industry  of  the  words 
"substantial  volume  of  actual  transactions 
.  .  .  dining  the  30-day  period  ending 
Augtost  14,  1971."  Steel  corporations  were 
permitted  to  consider  "substantial"  sales 
equal  to  more  than  10  percent  of  total  sales 
made  after  the  last  price  Increase  they  had 
Imposed  during  the  30-day  period. 

The  CLC  has  yet  to  show  comparable 
flexibility,  however,  even  with  respect  to  the 
most  glaring  types  of  Inequities  on  the  wage 
front. 

1  will  not  burden  the  Committee  with  the 
many  serious  types  of  Inequities  being  In- 
flicted on  UAW  members  by  the  freeze  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  CLC  to  show  the  same 
sympathetic     understanding     for     workers' 
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problems  as  it  has  shown  for  industry's.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that,  if  I  were  to 
recite  some  of  the  inequities  that  our  mem- 
bers are  now  stiffertng,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  would  wonder,  first,  why  they 
have  not  been  corrected  and,  second,  why 
the  workers  have  been  so  patient  in  waiting 
for  correction. 

It  is  urgent  that  there  be  no  further  delay. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Conunittee,  how- 
ever, one  significant  difference  between  the 
current  situation  and  that  under  the  freeze 
Imjxjsed  temporarily  during  the  Korean  War. 
At  that  time,  long-term  collective  l»rgalnlng 
contracts  were  a  rarity.  Most  contracts  ran 
for  one  year  or,  at  most,  for  two  years  with 
provision  for  renegotiation  of  wages  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  The  UAW  was  one  of  a 
very  few  unions  that  had  longer  term  con- 
tracts providing  for  deferred  wage  Increases 
rather  than  renegotiation. 

Thus,  generally  speaking,  the  Korean-War 
freeze  did  not  have  the  effect,  as  today's 
freeze  does,  of  converting  into  proflta  monlea 
contractually  committed  to  workers.  We  In 
the  UAW  were  compelled,  during  the  1951 
freeze,  to  warn  the  stabilization  authCM-itlee 
that  If  the  wage  Increase  provisions  of  our 
contracts  were  made  inop>eratlve.  we  would 
have  to  consider  the  contracts  null  and  void 
and  would  deem  ourselves  free  to  use  what- 
ever means  might  be  necessary  to  negotiate 
acceptable  new  contracts.  Fortunately,  the 
freeze  was  relaxed  in  time  to  permit  pay- 
ment on  schedule  of  a  cost-of-living  In- 
crease, which  came  due  first,  and,  later,  of 
an  annual  Improvement  factor  wage  increase. 

Today's  freeze  must  be  similarly  relaxed  to 
permit  effectuation  within  the  90-day 
period  of  the  economic  provisions  of  existing 
contracts.  Every  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract contains  provisions  (generally  non- 
economic)  sought  by  the  employer  as  well 
as  economic  provisions  for  the  benefit  of 
workers.  It  is  obviously  unfair  to  p>ermlt  the 
employer  to  retain  the  benefit  of  provisions 
written  Into  the  contract  on  his  behalf  while 
denying  workers  the  benefits  they  obtained 
In  return. 

AFTER    the    freeze 

What  should  follow  the  freeze?  It  should 
now  be  evident  to  all  that  we  need  a  per- 
manent program  for  price  stability.  We 
should  not  have  to  lurch  from  a  vacuum  of 
policy,  to  an  inequitable  freeze,  to  rigid  bu- 
reaucratic controls,  back  to  the  vacuum  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  UAW.  for  more  than  14  years,  has  been 
urging  such  a  program  in  the  form  of  a 
Price-Wage  Review  Board,  the  detailed  speci- 
fications of  which  have  now  been  set  forth  in 
legislative  language  in  HB  10692  introduced 
by  Congressman  Reuss  on  September  13.  I 
am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  had  that 
legislation  been  in  effect  during  the  1960's. 
the  present  inflationary  spiral  would  never 
have  started. 

PREMISE    OF    BILL 

Congressman  Reuss'  Bill  Is  based  upon 
the  same  premise  as  that  underlying  other 
voluntary  stabilization  measures  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  price  and  wage  controls) 
such  as  guldeposts  or  incomes  policies.  Pro- 
ponents of  all  such  measures  recognize  that 
the  restraining  influence  of  effective  price 
competition  is  absent  from  certain  important 
Industries  having  significant  effect  on  the 
general  price  level.  They  therefore  propose 
to  make  up  for  that  lack  by  substituting  the 
restraining  influence  of  public  opinion. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advlaera,  for  ex- 
ample. In  its  initial  statement  of  Its  guide- 
posts  in  its  1962  annual  rep>ort,  said: 

"An  Informed  public,  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  major  wage  bargains  and  price 
decisions,  and  equipped  to  Judge  for  Itself 
their  compatibility  with  the  national  in- 
terest, can  help  to  create  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  parties  to  such  decisions  will  exer- 
cise their  powers  responsibly." 


It  is  Important  that  the  nature  of  the 
problem  be  clearly  understood.  It  was  well- 
stated,  I  believe,  in  a  letter  that  Walter 
Beuther  sent  to  President  Kennedy  on  April 
12,  1962,  Immediately  after  the  President  had 
publicly  denounced  UJB.  Steel  for  Increasing 
its  prices.  The  letter  said  In  part: 

"There  Is  no  room  to  doubt  any  longer 
either  the  power  of  the  giant  corp>oratlons 
in  certain  industries  to  rig  prices  against 
the  public  Interest  or  their  readiness  to  do 
BO.  Both  were  amply  documented  In  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop>oly 
Subcommittee  on  administered  prices  in  the 
drug,  steel,  and  automobile  industries,  among 
others.  Any  lingering  doubts  that  some  might 
have  entertained  should  have  been  dispelled 
by  the  guilty  pleas  in  the  recent  antitrust 
case  against  the  electrical  equipment  manu- 
facturers. If  the  corp>orations  Involved  In 
that  trial — some  of  which  rank  among  the 
largest  and  (formerly)  most  reputable  in  the 
country — are  prepared.  In  direct  violation  of 
law.  to  conspire  to  rig  prices  on  products 
sold  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
only  the  most  gn^llible  would  believe  that  they 
and  leading  corporations  in  other  industries 
would  hesitate  to  rig  the  prices  they  charge 
their  private  customers — especially  when  the 
latter  can  be  done  without  running  afoul  of 
the  law. 

"We  confront  a  phenomenon  anticipated 
neither  by  Adam  Smith  nor  by  our  antitrust 
laws — the  phenomenon  of  'price  leadership' 
In  Industries  where  prices  are  administered 
and  not  determined  by  market  forces.  Where 
one  corporate  giant  dominates  an  Industry, 
prices  can  be  rigged  at  monopwUstlc  levels 
without  the  necessity  for  an  actual  con- 
spiracy that  would  Involve  a  conflict  with 
the  law.  The  unseemly  haste  of  U.S.  Steel's 
'competitors'  In  following  In  its  lead  did  not 
necessarily  require  communication  between 
the  leader  and  the  rest  of  the  pack.  The  lat- 
ter dare  not  set  their  prices  higher  than 
U.S.  Steel's  for  fear  of  losing  customers. 
They  dare  not  set  them  lower  for  feax  the 
giant  will  retaliate.  They  comfort  them- 
selves in  these  conditions  of  their  existence 
by  grasping  eagerly  the  opportunities  for 
higher  profits  that  become  available  to  them 
when  the  giant,  by  raising  Its  prices,  permits 
them  to  raise  theirs. 

"Thus  we  have  the  fact  of  monopoly  prices, 
set  by  a  single  corporation,  without  the  overt 
appearance  of  actual  monop>oly.  We  have  the 
effects  which  the  antitrust  laws  were  in- 
tended to  prevent  without  the  only  causes — 
monojKJly  or  conspiracy — that  can  set  the 
machinery  of  the  laws  In  motion.  U.S.  Steel 
has  shown  us  once  again  that  we  need  new 
legislation  aimed  at  today's  price  leaders  In 
fwlmlnlstered  price  Industries  Instead  of  at 
the  obsolete  concept  of  conspiracies  which 
reflected  economic  facts  of  past  years — legis- 
lation drafted  to  meet  the  monop>oly  and 
conspiracy  problems  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago." 

The  above  deecrlbes  the  problems  with 
which  we  prop>06e  to  deal  by  Informing  and 
mobilizing  public  opinion. 

Public  opinion  can  be  invoked  effectively, 
however,  only  when  pertinent  information 
is  made  available  to  all  who  are  Interested. 
The  Kennedy-Johnson  guidep>OBts  broke 
down,  among  other  reasons,  because  of  a 
failure  to  equip  the  public  with  the  data 
needed  to  Judge  the  propriety  of  price  actions 
in  general  and,  piartlcularly,  In  cases  of  main- 
tenance of  excessive  prices  that  should  have 
been  reduced.  HR  10692  Is  designed  to  as- 
sure tbat  the  public  Is  fully  Informed. 

BUMUART  OV  BILL 

HR  10592  would  require  the  price-leading 
corporation  In  each  major  administered  price 
industry  to  give  advance  notice  of  proposed 
price  Increases.  Other  firms  could  be  brought 
under  the  procedure  by  the  President  If  he 
thought  It  necessary  in  the  Interests  of  price 
stability.    A    tripartite    Price-Wage    Review 


Board,  with  members  representing  labor,  in- 
dustry and  the  public,  would  hold  hearings 
on  the  ptroposed  Incretkaes  with  a  Consumer 
Counsel  representing  the  public  Interest.  The 
subp>oena  power  would  be  used  to  assure  the 
presence  of  needed  witnesses  and  the  avail- 
ability of  all  p>ertinent  books  and  records. 
The  Consumer  Counsel  would  be  empowered 
to  initiate  hearings  aimed  at  bringing  about 
reductions  of  prices  he  considered  excessive. 
Unions  would  be  required  to  participate  In 
the  hearings  if  the  corporation  proi>oslng  the 
price  Increase  alleged  that  granting  union 
demands  would  necessitate  the  increase.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  the  Board 
would  not  i>aBs  on  the  merits  of  the  propxised 
price  Increases  (or  union  demands)  but 
would  issue  findings  of  fact  designed  to  en- 
able the  public  to  make  its  own  Judgment 
of  the  merits.  After  the  notice  period  ex- 
pired, the  corporation  would  be  free  to  raise 
Its  prices  and  the  union,  if  any  were  in- 
volved, would  be  free  to  press  its  demands. 
Both  would  act,  however,  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  public  had  the  facts  required  to 
p>ass  Informed  Judgment  on  their  actions. 

explanation 

The  above  summary  of  HR  10692  Is  large- 
ly self-explanatory.  It  may  be  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  elaborate  on  certain  of  its  features 
and  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  cer- 
tain others. 

To  begin  vinth,  the  Bill's  approach  differs 
from  that  of  the  now  discredited  guldeposts 
in  a  ntmiber  of  highly  important  resf>ects: 
1.  Focus  on  prices — The  Bill  recognizes  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  goal  of  stabilization 
policy  is  to  achieve  reasonable  stability  of 
the  price  level.  It  therefore  piarts  comp>any 
with  those  who  shift  the  conversation  from 
prices  to  wages  whenever  inflation  Is 
discussed. 

Government  data  show  conclusively  that 
the  last  three  periods  of  inflation  (Including 
the  present  one)  began  at  times  when  unit 
labor  costs  were  actually  declining.  Thus, 
It  is  clear  that  wage  restraint  will  not  pre- 
vent prices  from  rising.  On  the  other  hand, 
price  restraint  will  make  unnecessary  the 
augmented  wage  increases  that  are  required 
to  compensate  workers  for  the  erosion  of 
their  buying  power  by  inflation.  Wage  in- 
creases are  relevant  to  price  stability  only 
when  they  would  necessitate  price  increases 
or  would  prevent  price  reductions  that  other- 
wise would  be  put  Into  effect. 

For  these  reasons,  wages  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  procedure  only  when 
a  corporation  alleges  that  Its  proposed  price 
Increase  (or  refusal  to  reduce  excessive 
prices)  is  attributable  to  the  oost  of  meeting 
union  demands  that  have  been  presented 
to  it.  Under  those  circimxstances,  the  union 
Involved  would  have  to  Justify  its  demands 
In  public  hearings  side  by  side  with  the 
corporation  employing  its  members. 

The  focus  on  prices  also  recognizes  that 
It  Is  both  perfectly  proper  and  entirely  com- 
patible with  price  stability  for  labor  and 
management  to  bargain  over  their  relative 
shares  in  the  income  generated  by  an  indus- 
try or  enterprise.  This  principle  was  recog- 
nized under  the  guidepxysts.  In  fact,  in  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  1962  Report, 
which  presented  the  initial  statement  of  the 
guldeposts  in  1962,  it  was  stated  and  re- 
stated three  times,  as  follows : 
On  page  186: 

"...  there  is  nothing  Immutable  In  fact 
or  in  Justice  about  the  distribution  of  the 
total  product  between  labor  and  non-labor 
Incomes." 
On  page  188: 

"The  propyortlons  In  which  labor  and  non- 
labor  incomes  share  the  product  of  indus- 
try have  not  been  immutable  throughout 
American  history,  nor  can  they  be  exp>ected 
to  stand  forever  where  they  are  today.  It  is 
desirable  that  labor  and  management  should 
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bargain  explicitly  about  the  distribution 
of  particular  firms  or  industries.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, undesirable  that  they  should  bargain 
implicitly  about  the  general  price  levels." 
(emphasis  added] 
On  page  190: 

"Plnally,  it  must  be  reiterated  that  col- 
lective bargaining  within  an  Industry  over 
the  division  of  the  proceeds  between  labor 
and  nonlabor  Income  is  not  necessarily  dis- 
ruptive of  overall  price  stability.  The  rela- 
tive shares  can  change  within  the  bonds  of 
noninflationary  price  behavior." 

The  same  thought  was  reiterated  In  subse- 
quent Council  refwrts. 

TTie  principle  involved  was  recognized  as 
a  practical  matter  under  the  stabilization 
programs  establlahed  during  both  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War.  Executive  Order  No. 
9599.  issued  on  August  18.  194S,  after  the 
war  with  Japan  ended,  permitted  wage  In- 
creases to  bo  put  Into  effect : 

".  .  .  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
approval  therefor,  upon  the  condition  that 
such  increases  will  not  be  used  in  whole  or 
in  part  as  the  basis  for  seeking  an  Increase 
in  price  ceilings,  or  for  resisting  otherwise 
Justifiable  reductions  in  price  ceilings.  .  ." 

Similarly,  during  the  Korean  War,  wage 
Increases  comparable  to  the  UAW's  annual 
Improvement  factor  increases  were  permitted 
to  be  paid  provided  the  employer  agreed  not 
to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  seeking  approval 
of  price  Increases. 

It  would  be  senseless,  in  any  case,  to  waste 
the  time  and  facilities  of  the  Board  In  the 
bashing  out  of  collective  bargaining  Issues 
which,  by  the  employers'  own  admissions  (in 
not  claiming  them  as  the  basis  for  proposed 
price  Increases)  have  no  bearing  on  price 
stabUlty. 

2.  Availability  of  facts — The  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  In  its  1967  annual  report, 
lamented  that  Its  efforts  to  apply  its  guide- 
posts  to  prices  were  frustrated  because  It: 

"...  ordinarily  does  not  have  the  detailed 
information  which  would  permit  a  clear 
Judgment  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
proposed  price  change  on  either  the  basis 
of  the  guldepoet  standards  or  other  relevant 
considerations." 

The  Bill  would  meet  that  problem  by 
equipping  the  Consumer  Counsel  with  sub- 
poena power  to  assure  that  all  necessary  wit- 
nesses and  all  pertinent  data  are  available 
for  examination  In  the  public  hearings. 

3.  Price  reductions — The  Bill  would  em- 
power the  Consumer  Counsel  to  Initiate 
bearings  designed  to  mobilize  public  opin- 
ion in  support  of  price  reductions  where  the 
facts  show  existing  prices  to  be  excessive.  The 
guldeposts,  as  the  Council  confessed,  were 
a  complete  failure  in  this  respect.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Council's  1967  annual  report 
declared: 

"In  general  terms,  the  greatest  failure  of 
observance  of  the  price  guldepost  lies  in  the 
failure  to  reduce  prices  on  a  considerable 
number  of  the  product  lines  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  industries." 

Yet.  a  major  factor  causing  Inflation  has 
been  the  refusal  of  Industries  with  rapidly 
advancing  productivity  or  abnormally  high 
profits  to  reduce  their  prices.  The  general 
price  level  obviously  cannot  be  stabilized  If 
industries  with  rising  costs  raise  prices  while 
those  with  low  or  falling  costs  maintain  or 
even  Increase  their  prices. 

4.  Keeping  the  task  manageable — The 
guldeposts  represented  a  scatter-gun  ap- 
proach. In  theory  they  applied  to  every  firm 
and  every  union  in  the  entire  country.  In 
practice,  the  price  guldepost  was  used  to 
mobilize  public  opinion  in  only  a  handful  of 
cases  while  the  wage  guldepost  became  a 
shibboleth  for  employers  generally  both  In 
the  public  forum  and  across  the  bargaining 
Uble. 

Application  of  the  Bill  would  be  confined 
to  the  potential  sources  of  serious  inflatlon- 
a.-y  abuses — the  price-leading  corporation  In 


major  administered  price  Industries  and  to 
such  other  firms  or  industries  as  the  Presi- 
dent might  from  time  to  time  find  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  under  the  legislation. 

The  price  leader  (or  "price-dominant" 
corporation.  In  the  language  of  the  Bill)  Is 
defined  as  the  firm  that  accounts  for  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  sales  In  a  product  cate- 
gory and  more  than  the  sales  of  any  other 
corporation  in  the  same  category.  Any  field 
in  which  one  firm  controls  that  large  a  part 
of  the  total  market  is  obviously  one  In  which 
price  administration  or  oligopoly  prevails. 
Product  categories  would  be  established  only 
for  products  having  "a  significant  effect  on 
overall  price  stability."  If  public  opinion  Is  to 
be  effectively  mobilized,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  apply  the  procedure  to  industries  or  prod- 
ucts having  only  negligible  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral price  level. 

It  would  be  enough  to  confine  the  notifi- 
cation and  hearings  procedure  to  the  price 
leader  (I.e.,  the  dominant  corporation)  in 
each  industry  because  Its  decisions  neces- 
sarily determine  the  prices  of  other  firms  in 
the  same  Industry.  The  auto  Indiwtry  pro- 
vides numerous  examples  of  situations  in 
which  Pord  and  Chrysler  adjusted  their 
prices — up  or  down — to  approximately  the 
levels  set  by  General  Motors  for  comparable 
cars  or  optional  equipment. 

An  analysis  made  by  UAW  economists 
some  years  ago  Indicated  that  coverage  of 
only  about  100  corpwrations  in  all  would  be 
sufficient  to  exert  significant  leverage  on 
over-all  price  level  changes. 

At  the  same  time  the  Bill  would  enable 
the  President  to  bring  other  firms  or  indus- 
tries un<ier  the  procedure  when  necessary  to 
safeguardprice  stability. 

5.  Advance  notice — HR  10592  would  assure 
that  the  public  had  advance  notice  of  Im- 
pending price  increases  in  Important  Indus- 
tries. The  facts  would  be  brought  out  and 
public  opinion  would  be  able  to  exert  Its  in- 
fiuence  before  the  price  increase  became  a 
fait  accompli.  Under  the  guldeposts  the 
Council  often  could  do  little  more  than 
wring  Its  hands  after  an  inexcusable  price 
increase  had  been  put  into  effect.  Post-mor- 
tems  on  price  increases  conducted  by  Con- 
gressional committees  have  been  revealing 
but  have  come  too  late  to  have  any  practical 
effect. 

Unions  are  now  required  by  law  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  of  intention  to  modify  or  termi- 
nate their  contracts  which,  among  other 
things,  generally  means  to  seek  wage  in- 
creases. This  part  of  the  Bill  would  do  noth- 
ing more  than  to  put  a  small  number  of 
corporations  under  a  similar  obligation  with 
respect  to  price  Increases. 

6.  Case-by-case  approach — President  John- 
son's tripartite  (labor,  management,  public) 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy  recognized  the  need  for  a  case-by- 
case  approach  to  problems  of  price  stabil- 
ity. In  a  statement  adopted  August  18.  1966, 
after  thorough  and  careful  review  of  experi- 
ence under  the  guldeposts,  the  Committee 
felt  compelled  to  say: 

.  .  It  Is  Impractical  if  not  impossible 
to  translate  the  goals  reflected  In  the  guide- 
posts  Into  formulae  for  application  to  every 
particular  price  or  wage  decision." 

That  conclusion  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  current  situation  becaiue  of  the 
extremely  uneven  distribution  among  work- 
ers and  Arms  of  the  gains  from  and  sacrifices 
Imposed  by  years  of  Inflation.  Attempts,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  hold  wage  and  price 
changes  within  the  confines  of  uniform  for- 
mulae would  be  doomed  to  failure,  for  no 
system  of  voluntary  restraint  will  work  if 
Its  end  product  Is  flagrant  inequity. 

Implicit  in  the  qualifications  and  excep- 
tions noted  In  the  Council's  original  1002 
statement  of  the  guldeposts  was  the  necee- 
slty  to  look  carefully  Into  the  facts  of  each 
case.  Today's  circumstances  emphasize  that 
need.  H.R.   X0592  provides  for  the  required 


case-by-case  approach  and  would  eatabllsh 

machinery  to  assure  that  all  pertinent  facts 
of  each  situation  are  elicited  and  brought  to 
the  public's  attention. 

OTRxa  FXATtnus  or  bili. 
I  believe  it  will  be  useful  to  caU  to  the 
Committee's  attention  certain  othw  features, 
aspects  or  probable  effects  of  the  Bill  which 
lead  us  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  work- 
able mechanism  contributing  In  important 
degree  to  price  stability. 

1.  Deterrent — ^We  believe  it  would  create 
an  effective  deterrent  to  unjustifiable  price 
increases.  With  the  Bill  in  effect,  we  doubt 
that  any  major  corporation  would  even  for- 
mally propose  to  make  any  price  Increase  for 
which  It  could  not  make  at  least  a  presentable 
case.  It  Is  almost  inconceivable,  for  example, 
that  U.S.  Steel  would  have  proposed  the  1962 
price  Increase  which  President  Kennedy  suc- 
ceeded In  rolling  back  if  it  had  had  to  con- 
template the  prospect  that  its  officers  would 
have  been  required  to  submit  to  cross-exam- 
ination in  public  hearings,  with  all  pertinent 
data  available,  concerning  the  necessity  and 
Justification  for  the  price  decision. 

The  Bill  contemplates  that  every  reason- 
able effort  would  be  made  to  give  the  hearings 
the  widest  possible  publicity.  Televising  the 
hearings  would  be  \iseful  both  for  Informing 
the  public  and  for  strengthening  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  the  procedtire. 

2.  Relatively  few  hearings — The  deterrent 
effect  would  have  the  further  value  of  limit- 
ing the  number  of  hearings  which  would  have 
to  be  held.  Public  attention  could  therefore 
be  focused  sharply  on  relatively  few  cases. 
Toward  this  same  end.  the  Bill  would  permit 
the  Board,  with  the  consent  of  the  Consiuner 
Counsel,  to  waive  hearings  where,  for  ex- 
ample, preliminary  examination  of  the  data 
indicated  that  the  proposed  price  increase 
was  clearly  Justified  or  where  it  would  have 
negligible  effect  on  the  general  price  level  or 
where  it  would  be  offset  by  price  decreases 
for  other  products  of  the  same  company.  With 
only  about  100  corporations  in  all  normally 
covered  by  the  procedure.  Its  scope  would  be 
sufficiently  narrow  to  permit  public  opinion 
to  zero  In  effectively  on  clear-cut  cases  of 
abusive  price  Increases.  Consumer  groups  and 
business  or  government  customers  having  an 
Important  Interest  In  the  particular  prices 
Involved  could  be  counted  upon  to  help  bring 
the  pertinent  facts  of  significant  cases  to 
public  attention.  It  would  be  more  dlfKcult 
to  do  so  effectively  if  the  number  of  covered 
corporations  were  too  large. 

8.  Permanent  machinery — The  Price -Wage 
Review  Board  and  the  Consumer  Counsel  are 
Intended  as  permanent  agencies.  This  would 
enable  them  and  their  staffs  to  develop  a 
high  level  of  expertise  in  dealing  with  price 
Issues  and  in  presenting  their  findings  in  a 
manner  readily  understandable  by  the  public. 
The  existence  of  the  machinery  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  would  also  help  to  avoid  the  initi- 
ation of  Infiatlonary  spirals.  As  Is  clear  from 
the  record  of  the  present  and  past  inflations, 
such  spirals  start  with  prices.  Once  some  Im- 
portant prices  rise,  they  work  their  way  into 
the  costs  of  other  busineesee  or  into  consumer 
prices,  inducing  or  compelling  increases  in 
other  prices  or  in  wages,  which  then,  in  turn, 
lead  to  further  increases  in  prices  and  wages, 
etc.  If  public  opinion  Is  mobilized  effectively 
to  halt  the  initial  price  increases,  there  will 
be  no  spiral. 

4.  Emergency  price  Increases — The  BUI 
recognizes  that  on  occasion  firms  may  be 
confronted  with  sharp  increases  in  costs 
which  necessitate  immediate  price  Increases 
in  order  to  avoid  serious  impairment  of 
profits.  It  would  therefore  permit  such  price 
Increases  to  be  put  Into  effect  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  advance  notice 
which  would  otherwise  apply.  Severe  penal- 
ties would  be  Imposed,  however,  for  price  In- 
creases Improperly  made  under  false  claim, 
or  exaggeration  of  the  extent,  of  an  emer- 
gency. The  amount  of  the  penalty  could  be 
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objectively  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
size  of  the  price  Increase  measured  against 
the  actxial  cost  Increase,  if  any.  The  Board,  in 
consultation  with  the  Consumer  Counsel 
could  develop  standards  and  regulations  con- 
cerning, for  example,  the  extent  of  Impair- 
ment of  profits  that  could  be  considered  to 
create  an  emergency  and  methods  of  meas- 
uring such  in^jairment. 

5.  No  recommendations — Under  the  Bill 
the  Board  would  not  pass  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  price  (or  wage)  Increase  or 
make  any  recommendations  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  should  be  put  into  effect.  The  reason 
is  that  there  Is  at  present  no  generally  ac- 
cepted basis  for  determining  the  propriety  of 
any  level  of  prices,  wages  or  profits  nor,  as 
previously  noted,  are  there  any  general  for- 
mulae that  can  properly  be  applied  to  the 
enormous  variety  of  individual  situations. 
Olven  the  faots  of  particular  cases,  the  pub- 
lic will  begin  to  form,  and  to  express,  its 
own  Judgments  as  to  what  Is  or  is  not  proper 
conduct  under  certain  sets  of  conditions.  Out 
of  these  Judgments  there  should,  in  time, 
evolve  generally  accepted  standards  of  proper 
conduct.  When  that  occurs — but  not  before 
then — it  may  be  possible  to  formulate  cri- 
teria that  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
recommendations  and  to  write  such  criteria 
into  law. 

6.  Findings  of  fact^Although  the  BUI 
would  prohibit  recommendations  or  Judg- 
ments on  the  merits,  it  does  call  for  the 
Board  to  issue  findings  of  fact.  The  facts  to 
be  made  public  should  Include  such  matters 
as  changes  in  production  costs,  the  source  of 
such  changes  (e.g.,  wage  costs,  materials 
prices,  overhead  costs,  changes  in  volume  of 
production,  etc.),  the  degree  to  which  cost 
Increases  are  offset  by  cost  savings  (such  as 
those  flowing  from  advances  in  productiv- 
ity ) ,  the  profit  position  of  the  corporation, 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  price  Increase  upon 
per  unit  and  total  profits,  the  effect  upon 
those  profits  if  the  ascertained  net  cost  In- 
creases were  to  be  absorbed  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  all  simUar  matters  which  would 
enable  the  Individual  citizen  to  make  an  in- 
formed Judgment  as  to  the  propriety  or  Jus- 
tification for  the  proposed  price  Increase. 

In  order  to  insure  that  every  area  of  perti- 
nent lact  is  covered,  the  BUI  contemplates 
that  all  parties  to  the  hearings  (which  may 
Include,  besides  the  corporation  prop>osing 
the  price  Increase  and  the  Consumer  Counsel, 
unions,  consumer  organizations,  customer 
corporations,  government  agencies,  etc.) 
would  be  invited,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  to  submit  lists  of  their  contentions 
based  on  the  evidence  presented  at  the  hear- 
ing. The  Board  would  issue  its  findings  with 
respect  to  each  such  contention.  For  example, 
if  a  union  contends  that,  after  granting  a 
proposed  wage  Increase,  the  corporation 
woiUd  still  have,  at  a  given  volume  of  output, 
a  profit  equal  to  X  percent  of  its  Investment, 
the  Board  would  make  a  finding  of  fact  on 
that  claim.  If  the  corporation  should  con- 
tend that  It  requires  a  profit  of  Y  percent  in 
order  to  attract  needed  capital,  the  Board 
might  issue  a  finding  concerning  profits 
earned  by  other  corporations  operating  un- 
der slmUar  risk  factors  and  their  experience 
in  raising  capital. 

7.  Flagrant  cases — ^Despite  the  absence  of 
provision  for  recommendations,  the  BUI  defi- 
nitely does  not  contemplate  that  responsible 
government  authorities  would  do  nothing  In 
flagrant  situations  of  abuse  of  pricing  power. 
Although,  as  noted,  there  are  no  generally 
accepted  standards  of  proper  price  behavior, 
U  Is  possible  to  recogn:ilze  clearly  outrageous 
behavior  totally  unjustified  by  the  facts  of 
the  situation.  Where  hearings  had  elicited 
evidence  that  effectuation  of  a  proposed  price 
(or  wage)  Increase  would  be  of  that  nature,  it 
would  be  entirely  appropriate  for  the  Presi- 
dent (or  others  high  In  government)  to  direct 
the  flre  of  public  opinion  against  the  threat- 
ened abuse  and  to  take  such  other  action  as 


might  be  appropriate.  With  the  hearings  hav- 
ing uncovered  the  facts,  effective  mobUiza- 
tion  of  public  opinion  would  be  greatly  fa- 
cilitated. 

OTHXB  IfXASTTaXS  NXXDKD 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  ad- 
vance HR  10592  as  a  panacea  which,  in 
and  of  itself,  would  eliminate  the  inflationary 
problem  and  all  its  damaging  consequences. 
Administered  price  abuses  are  a  major,  prob- 
ably the  major,  factor  causing  inflation  in 
our  economy.  But  there  are  other  sources  of 
Inflation  vi^ich  have  to  be  dealt  with  also. 
For  example,  there  are  serious  supply  bottle- 
necks in  certain  sectors  of  the  economy,  of 
which  medical  care  Is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple. There  are  situations  in  which  dispropor- 
tionate increases  In  certain  forms  of  demand 
put  inflationary  pressures  upon  capacity.  For 
example,  rapid  increases  in  profits  following 
the  end  of  a  recession  encourage  and  provide 
the  means  for  speculative  Investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  and  in  inventories.  We 
need  to  be  alert,  always,  to  problems  of  these 
kinds  and  to  develop  a  battery  of  selective 
measures  designed  to  open  up  supply  bottle- 
necks which  interfere  with  the  achievement 
of  national  priority  goals,  to  suppress  infla- 
tionary nonessential  demand  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  national  needs  and  pur- 
poses, to  route  demand  toward  underutUlzed 
capacity  and  away  from  the  supply  bottle- 
necks. 

Wise  use  of  selective  measures  could  help 
to  prevent  the  onset  of  inflation.  Such  meas- 
ures also  could  be  helpful  in  ending  In- 
flations when  they  do  occur  and  in  minimiz- 
ing the  social  damage  and  economic  losses 
that  flow  from  use  of  the  blunderbuss  of  re- 
strictive over-all  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
to  halt  inflation.  For  example,  selective  credit 
policies  could  protect  the  fiow  of  urgently 
needed  funds  for  housing  and  the  projects 
of  state  and  local  governments  whUe  choking 
off  credit  for  excessive  investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  or  for  inventory  spec- 
lUatlon.  Selective  manpower  measures,  such 
as  a  public  service  employment  program,  for 
example,  could  provide  useful  Jobs,  maintain 
family  Incomes,  supply  valuable  training,  and 
serve  Important  public  purposes  even  as  de- 
mand viras  cin-taUed  in  certain  areas  of  the 
economy  to  damp  dovm  the  Inflationary  fires. 
Insofar  as  health  care  costs  are  concerned, 

1  see  no  solution  short  of  enactment  of  the 
Kennedy-Grifflths-Corman    Health    Security 

BUI. 

We  regard  HR  10692  as  merely  one  ele- 
ment— although  Bin  important  element — in 
the  arsenal  of  selective  economic  weapons 
needed  to  malntein  price  sUbUlty  simultane- 
ously with  full  employment. 

H.S.    lOSSa    1«3BT8    PHASE    2    aEQtJIREMENTS 

I  believe  that  H.R.  10592  meets  the  require- 
ments of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"Phase  2" — the  period  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  freeze — as  well  as  the 
need  for  on-going,  permanent  machinery  to 
promote  price  stability.  I  am  realist  enough, 
however,  to  know  that  a  direct  move  from 
the  freeze  to  the  machinery  and  procedures 
of  HR  10592  Is  not  going  to  occur.  Never- 
theless, I  would  like  to  state  the  reasons  for 
concluding  that  HR  10592  would  meet  im- 
mediate as  well  as  long  range  needs,  in  the 
hope  that  consideration  of  those  reasons 
win  contribute  to  the  shortening  of  Phase 

2  and  its  prompt  replacement  with  the  BUl's 
I»rlce-Wage  Review  Board. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  continuance  of  in- 
flation does  not  have  its  source  in  those 
industries  where  price  competition  prevails. 
That  woiUd  be  most  uiUlkely,  if  not  in  fact 
Impossible,  given  the  magnitude  of  present 
slack  in  the  economy.  Even  a  cursory  reader 
of  the  newspapers  prior  to  Augiist  16,  1971, 
must  have  been  aware  that  Important  price 
increases  were  centered  In  the  ollgopoliBtlc, 
Skdmlnistered  price  industries.  As  thoAe  In- 
dustries raised  their  prices,  firms   In  some 


of  the  competitive  sectors  may  have  had  no 
alternative  but  to  try  to  compensate  for 
resultant  cost  Increases.  But  many  were  find- 
ing it  Increasingly  difficult  to  do  so.  (Their 
dlfflciUty  or  outright  InabUlty  to  raise  prices 
is  refiected  in  the  maldistribution  of  profit 
Increases  to  which  Senator  Proxmire  has 
caUed  attention  and  which  I  will  discuss 
later  In  this  statement.) 

It  therefore  shoiUd  now  be  possible  to  break 
the  spiral  through  application  of  the  force 
of  public  opinion  to  the  price  leaders  of  the 
oligopolies — as  provided  for  In  HR  10592. 

As  matters  now  stand,  however,  the  White 
House  wUl  bring  forward  its  own  program 
for  Phase  2.  Whether  or  not  that  program 
wUl  require  legislation  is  not  now  known. 
However,  both  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress should  be  fully  aware  that  no  program 
wiU  work  that  Is  not  acceptable  to  America's 
workers.  StabUization  policy  is  a  delicate 
matter  and  one  that,  far  more  than  most, 
requires  that  essential  ingredient  of  de- 
mocracy— the  consent  of  the  governed. 

ESSEKTIAL    CONDmONS 

The  union  representatives  who  met  with 
the  President  about  10  days  ago  made  it 
clear  that  a  price  and  wage  stabUlzatlon 
program  will  be  acceptable  to  America's  or- 
ganized workers  only  if  it  is  voluntary  and 
tripartite  and  applies  equitably  to  all  forms 
of  Income. 

"Voluntary"  means  that  the  government 
keeps  hands  off,  stays  out  and  leaves  all  de- 
cisions Including  those  pertaining  to  stand- 
ards, rules,  regulations  and  procedures  to 
the  sense  of  public  responsibility  of  the  labor 
and  management  parties  directly  concerned. 
It  means  also  that  those  parties  select  their 
own  representatives  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment the  program.  "Tripartite"  means  that 
labor  has  an  equal  voice  with  management 
in  all  decisions,  with  deadlocks  between  them 
broken  by  public  members  who  are  Inde- 
pendent of  any  form  of  government  control 
and  whose  Impartiality  and  Integrity  Is  be- 
yond question. 

The  above  is  an  exact  description  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  mechanisms  es- 
tablished for  stabilization  purposes  in  World 
War  n  and  In  the  Korean  War.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  those  mechanisms 
worked — and  with  remarkable  effectiveness. 
There  were  sharp  differences  between  the 
labor  and  management  members  at  times 
but,  once  decisions  were  nude,  no  matter 
how  distasteful  to  one  group  or  the  other, 
both  sides  cooperated  unreservedly  In  carry- 
ing them  out. 

Bsised  upon  the  proven  success  of  the  vol- 
untary and  tripartite  approach.  It  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  to  experiment  now  with  other 
kinds  o>f  mechanisms.  PartlciUarly  dangerous 
and  futUe  would  be  to  attempt  to  Impose 
rules  and  standards  from  above  and  to  ad- 
minister them  through  an  agency  In  which 
workers  had  no  direct  and  effective  voice  and. 
therefore,  no  confidence.  A  number  of  wit- 
nesses before  this  Committee  have  stressed 
the  Importance  of  Involving  the  affected 
parties.  That  proved  essential  iinder  wartime 
conditions.  It  is  far  more  essential  now  when 
there  are  no  comparable  external  pressures 
for  acquiescence  in  unpleasant  measures. 

NO   STRArrjACKXT 

I  feel  compelled  to  make  clear,  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  my  command,  that  there  must 
be  no  straltjacket  of  any  kind  on  the  volun- 
tary process.  The  tripartite  body  must  not  be 
restricted  In  any  way — whether  by  the  Ad- 
ministration or  by  Congress — with  respect  to 
the  development  of  standards,  rules,  regula- 
tions and  procedures. 

I  stress  this  point  because  of  the  various 
blUs  that  have  been  submitted  which  would 
establish  legislative  guidelines  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  govern  the  movement  of  wages 
and /or  prices. 

At  the  point  such  guidelines  are  imposed, 
the  stabilization  process  would  oease  in  sub- 
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stance  to  be  roluntary  no  matter  what  form* 
might  be  devised  to  disguise  that  fact.  The 
p&rtles  to  the  voluntary,  tripartite  operations 
la  two  major  wars  demoastrated  that  they 
had  the  responsibility  and  the  wisdom  to 
establish  their  own  standards  without  out- 
side Interference.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  those  who  might  be  called  upon  to 
participate  in  a  new  voluntary  stabilization 
effort  would  be  any  less  wise  or  responsible. 

PARTIAL  COST-OF-LTVING   COMPENSATION 

With  all  due  respect,  I  must  say  In  all 
frankaess  that  I  am  particularly  appalled  by 
suggestions  made  to  this  Committee  for  the 
establishment  of  guidelines  that  would  allow 
only  partial  compensation  for  Increases  In 
living  costs. 

That  goes  farther  than  the  wage  rules  In 
effect  at  the  height  of  the  Korean  War.  UAW 
contracts  providing  for  substantially  full 
compensation  for  Increases  in  living  costs 
were  permitted  to  operate  soon  after  the 
Korean  War  wage  stabilization  program  be- 
came effective.  Subsequently,  under  its  Gen- 
eral Wage  Regulation  8,  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  permitted  all  cost-of-living  wage 
Increases  (including  those  negotiated  after 
the  stabilization  base  date.  January  25,  1951) 
to  be  put  Into  effect  without  prior  approval 
provided  only  that  they  did: 

•.  .  .  not  exceed  the  corresponding  subse- 
quent percentage  increase  in  an  acceptable 
Index  .  .  ." 

No  one  could  reasonably  expect  workers  to 
accept  less  protection  against  rising  living 
costs  under  today's  circumstances  than  they 
had  during  the  Korean  War. 

The  Inequity  of  the  proposal  that  workers 
be  limited  to  partial  protection  seems  to  have 
escaped  or  to  be  of  no  concern  to  the  pro- 
ponents. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as 
inflation  Increases  the  prices  of  goods  and 
services.  It  also  Increases  the  total  of  all  in- 
comes in  the  economy  proportionately.  If 
some  get  smaller  shares  of  the  Increased  total 
Income,  others  must  get  larger  shares  and 
the  goods  and  services  output  of  the  econ- 
omy is  thereby  redistributed  at  the  expense 
of  the  first  group  and  In  favor  of  the  second. 

Traditionally,  the  reason  for  combatting 
Inflation  has  been  Its  Inequitable  redistribu- 
tional effects.  Now  It  Is  proposed  that  in- 
equities be  created  in  order  to  combat  in- 
flation. To  compound  the  Inequity,  the 
workers  who  are  singled  out  to  be  the 
victims  of  deliberately  created  inequity  are 
the  very  persons  who  have  been  the  prime 
victims  of  inflation  Itself.  Need  this  Com- 
mittee be  reminded  that  the  average  after-tax 
real  weekly  earnings  of  some  48  million  pro- 
duction and  nonsupervlsory  workers  in  the 
private  economy  are  now  lower  than  In  the 
last  quarter  of  1965 — nearly  six  years  ago? 
TThey  have  been  on  a  treadmill  while  living 
standards,  generally,  were  on  the  rise.  Now 
it  is  proposed  to  run  the  treadmill  faster  so 
that   they   will   lose  even   more  ground. 

MAKING    WORKERS   PAT    FOR   PRICE  FAILURES 

It  should  be  obvious  that  e.Tectlve  price 
restraint  will  make  cost-of-living  wage  esca- 
lation inoperative.  Elscalator  wage  Increases 
are  paid  only  after  prices  have  risen.  To  pro- 
pose that  workers  receive  only  partial  com- 
pensation for  Increased  living  costs  Is,  there- 
fore, to  propose  that  they  bear  the  burden 
of  the  government's  failure  to  stabilize  prices. 

Any  government  genuinely  determined  to 
halt  inflation  of  prices  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion In  allowing  wage  escalators  full  and  free 
play  because  the  matter  would  be  essentially 
academic.  Proposals  that  limits  be  placed 
up>on  cost-of-Uvlng  wage  escalation  there- 
fore bring  Into  grave  question  the  genuine- 
ness and  sincerity  of  the  Intention  to  stabllliie 
prices.  They  cause  me  to  wonder  whether  we 
will  see  in  Phase  2  a  continuance  of  the  far- 
cical "voluntary"  price  controls  of  the  cur- 
rent freeze  period  during  which  wages  are 
held  in  a  straitjacket.  Anyone  who  believes 
that  there  is  In  fact  a  freeze  on  prices  will 
flad  It  instructive  to  read  the  article  in  the 


September  30,  1971,  Issue  of  Newsweek  headed 
"We  Don't  Want  to  be  Heavyhanded."  Heavy- 
handedness  Is  confined  to  wages. 

If  the  underlying  assumption  Is  that  some 
prices  will  be  free  of  restraint  or  that  the 
prices  restraints  cannot  be  expected  to  work 
perfectly,  why  should  the  workers  be  selected 
to  be  the  victims?  Doctors  fees,  for  example, 
could  prove  particularly  difficult  to  restrain. 
The  proposal,  therefore,  could  well  have  the 
effect  of  compelling  workers  to  contribute, 
at  the  cost  of  their  families'  living  standards, 
to  further  Increases  in  the  real  Incomes  of 
doctors  whose  average  annual  net  earnings 
were  reported  recently  to  exceed  $40,000  per 
year. 

EgtHTT 

The  proposal  to  Umlt  workers  to  partial 
compensation  for  Increased  living  costs  Is  In 
direct  conflict  with  the  third  essential  con- 
dition for  success  of  any  stabilization 
policy — absolute  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
equity.  Even  under  wartime  conditions  it  was 
found  necessary  to  establish  at  least  some 
highly  visible  symbols  of  equity.  There  were 
stiff  excess  profits  taxes  during  both  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  War.  In  both  cases, 
tcp-bracket  personal  income  tax  rates  ranged 
up  to  levels  that  earlier  would  have  been 
considered  confiscatory.  Moreover,  In  the 
Korean  War  period,  as  noted.  It  was  rec- 
ognized, based  up>on  experience  derived  from 
World  War  II,  that  no  rigid  ceilings  such  as 
the  Little  Steel  formula  could  be  placed  upon 
wage  Increases.  Allowance  wew  made  for  In- 
creases in  real  wages  so  that  the  distribution 
of  Income  would  not  be  distorted  to  the 
disadvantage  of  workers. 

Under  conditions  such  as  those  that  prevail 
today,  when  we  are  hopefully  disengaging 
from  war,  equity  becomes  all  the  more  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  stabilization  efforts. 
There  must  be  equity  not  only  among  work- 
ers or  groups  of  workers;  there  must  also  be 
equity  as  between  workers  and  other  ele- 
ments of  society  whose  Incomes  are  from 
non-wage  sources. 

The  problem  of  equity  arises  In  the  second 
of  the  above  forms  because  wages,  generally, 
tend  to  be  the  only  form  of  Income,  as  such, 
to  which  stabilization  policies  apply.  Certain 
other  forms  of  Income — Interest,  professional 
Income,  capital  gains,  executives'  bonuses, 
.stock  options  and  expenses  and  other  "per- 
quisites"— are  completely  untouched.  The 
attempt  to  restrain  still  other  forms  of  In- 
come— profits  and  dividends — Is  usually  in- 
direct and  based  upon  criteria  concerning 
prices,  ignoring  the  fact  that  profits  can  rise 
sharply  even  while  prices  remain  unchanged. 
Ironically,  the  statistical  record  shows  that 
wages — the  only  form  of  Income  to  which 
stabilization  policy  usually  directs  Itself — 
are  a  passive  factor  In  the  Inflationary  proc- 
ess. Wages  do  not  Initiate  the  spiral  and  their 
rate  of  Increase  tends  to  slow  down  as  infla- 
tion Itself  abates. 

The  singling  out  of  wages  gives  rise  to  In- 
equities which  bring  the  stabUlzBtlon  pro- 
grams into  disrepute  and  make  them  un- 
workable. The  point  was  recognized  and 
clearly  expressed  by  President  Johnson's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor- Management  Pol- 
icy. In  the  statement  quoted  previou.<ily.  the 
Committee  said: 

"We  believe  that  In  a  free  society  any  pol- 
icy to  achieve  price  stability  will  be  accept- 
able and  effective  only  if  It  bears  equitably  on 
all  forms  of  Incomes." 

Other  democr.itlc  countries  have  been  com- 
pelled to  the  same  conclusion.  They  had  ex- 
perimented with  approaches  similar  to  the 
U.S.  guldeposts  which  directly  affected  only 
Income  from  wages.  They  found  It  necessary 
to  place  Increasing  emphasis  on  non-wage 
Incomes. 

They  moved  from  wage  policy  toward  "in- 
comes policy."  Instead  of  focusing  upon  the 
relationship  between  wages  and  productivity, 
they  came  to  stress  the  relationship  between 
t  if.'l  m  ney  incomes  and  real  national  out- 
put   Stress  on  the  total  of  money  incomes 


means  that  an  Incomes  policy,  among  other 
things,  Is  fully  consistent  with  collective  bar- 
gaining and  with  government  policies  de- 
signed to  change  the  distribution  of  income 
by  form  or  by  size  in  the  Interests  of  equity 
and  social  justice. 

The  phrase  "incomes  policy"  Is  being  used 
In  the  United  States  today  as  a  euphemism 
for  measures  that  consider  only  wages  and 
prices.  Misuse  of  the  phrase  makes  It  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  Incomes  policy 
contemplates  a  much  broader  scope. 

The  crucial  difference  Is  that  Incomes  pol- 
icy recognizes  the  need  for  equity  as  between 
workers  and  other  groups  in  the  society.  Such 
recognition  is  reflected,  for  example.  In  a  re- 
port of  the  Working  Party  on  Costs  of  Pro- 
duction and  Prices  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  tuad  Development 
(OECD),  of  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
member.  The  report  said: 

".  .  .  experience  shows  that  whatever  may 
be  the  mechanism  of  cost  Inflation,  wage 
earners  will  ask  for  some  quid  pro  quo  In  re- 
turn for  any  agreement  to  accept  a  more 
moderate  Increase  in  wages.  As  the  Trade 
Union  Advisory  Committee  has  put  It; 

"  'An  argtiment  can  be  made  out  for  plan- 
ning or  guiding  Incomes;  an  argiunent  can 
also  be  made  out  for  leaving  them  unplan- 
ned and  ungulded;  but  there  is  nothing  at 
all  to  be  said  for  planning  or  guiding  half 
the  Incomes  and  leaving  the  other  half  un- 
gulded and  unplanned  and  subject  to  market 
forces  or  varying  degrees  of  monopoly  con- 
trol.' 

"The  existence  of  a  policy  for  wages  clear- 
ly gives  this  argument  considerable  weight. 
Those  whose  Incomes  are  subject  to  restraint 
will  naturally  demand  the  establishment  of 
criteria  by  which  the  Inflationary  or  nonln- 
flatlonary  behavior  of  other  Incomes  can  be 
clearly  established,  and  the  assurance  that 
action  will  be  taken  If  the  assumption  that — 
discounting  short  period  fluctuations — other 
Incomes  will  follow  the  development  of 
wages,  turns  out  to  be  wrong. 

"In  other  words,  It  Is  not  enough  for  Jus- 
tice to  be  done — it  must  be  seen  to  be  done; 
and  It  must  be  seen  that  the  government  has 
the  ability  to  Intervene  effectively  In  cases 
where  Intervention  would  be  Justified." 

PROFITS 

Aj;  other  democratic  nations  wrestle,  In- 
dividually aJid  through  OECD  and  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  (ILO),  with  the 
problems  Involved  in  developing  and  im- 
plementing an  Incomes  policy,  they  are  con- 
fronted Insistently  with  the  role  of  profits 
In  the  Inflationary  process.  The  chairman  of 
the  OECD  Working  Party  mentioned  above, 
in  Introducing  a  study  prepared  for  his 
group,  wrote: 

"During  the  preparation  of  Its  second  re- 
port, the  Working  Party  had  several  discus- 
sions on  the  role  of  profits  In  the  process  of 
cost  inflation.  It  concluded  that:  'While  It  Is 
difficult  to  disentangle  the  role  of  different 
elements  in  total  costs.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  failure  of  cost  reductions  to  be  re- 
flected fully  or  immediately  In  prices  la  an 
Important  feature  of  the  process  by  which 
rost.s  and  prices  are  levered  up  under  condi- 
tions of  cost  inflation.' 

"As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  experts,  the 
Working  Party  feels  that  It  should  have  been 
rather  more  positive  about  the  role  of  profits. 

"In  this  connection,  the  evidence  pre- 
sented In  Chapter  VI  of  the  report  suggest- 
ing a  quite  strong  relationship  between 
profits  and  changes  In  profits,  and  wage 
movements.  Is  both  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant. While  this  evidence  Is  open  to  al- 
ternative Interpretations,  It  seems  to  pro- 
vide further  support  for  the  view  that  a 
successful  Incomes  policy  must  cover  prices, 
profits,  and  other  non-wage  Incomes  as  well 
as  Income  from  employment." 

No  democratic  country  has  yet  developed 
a  successful  Incomes  policy  because  none  ha» 
met  the  test  of  equity  as  between  workers 
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and  other  groups  In  society.  The  guldeposts 
collapsed  In  our  country  under  the  weight 
of  the  Inequities  to  which  they  gave  rise 
and  a  similar  fate  has  met  peacetime  stabili- 
zation effort  In  other  countries  for  the  same 
reason. 

Any  new  stabilization  effort  to  be  mxule 
In  the  United  States  which  goes  beyond 
the  principles  of  HR  10592  must  therefore 
restrain  all  forms  of  non-wage  incomes  to 
the  same  degree  as  wages  are  restrained. 

With  regard  to  profits,  I  have  hitherto 
urged  an  excess  profits  tax,  despite  Its  de- 
fects, because  it  Is  a  familiar  device  to  most 
Americans.  Later  in  this  statement,  I  will 
propose  what  I  believe  to  be  a  better  ap- 
proach. Clearly,  however,  there  is  need  to 
restrain  the  rise  of  profits  by  one  means  or 
another  If  wages  are  to  be  restrained  to  any 
degree. 

THE  MYTH  OF  "LOW"  PROFTTS 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  weeks 
to  create  the  impression  that  profits  are 
too  low  and  must  be  encouraged  to  Increase. 
It  has  been  said,  in  particular,  that  profits 
now  form  a  smaller  proportion  of  GNP  than 
In   1938.  To  this  there  are  several  answers. 

The  first  Is  that  the  comparison  is  be- 
tween apples  and  oranges.  The  measure  of 
profits  In  the  national  Income  accounts, 
upon  which  the  comparison  is  based,  re- 
flects repeated  changes  In  tax  rules  which 
have  transformed  a  large  part  of  what  were 
formerly  called  "profits"  into  "capital  con- 
sumption allowances."  The  monies  Involved 
still  go  to  the  corporations,  but  the  labels 
on  part  of  them  have  been  changed. 

The  second  answer  is  that  economists  gen- 
erally would  agree  that,  as  capital  becomes 
more  abundant  In  relation  to  labor,  rates  of 
return  on  capital  should  decline.  All  other 
things  being  equal,  this  should  have  meant 
a  significant  decrease  In  the  profit  share  of 
GNP  since  1938.  However,  except  for  tempo- 
rary cyclical  dips,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
rates  of  return  may  actually  have  been  on  a 
rising    trend. 

The  third  answer  is  that  profits,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  not  low  at  all.  In  fact,  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year,  they  were  ap- 
proximately at  their  all-time  peak  and,  by 
now,  quite  likely  have  exceeded  It. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  on  Au- 
gust 20,  1971,  reported  corporate  profits  be- 
fore taxes  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $82.0 
billion  In  the  second  quarter  of  this  yetir. 
The  same  release  stated,  however,  that  the 
figure  reflected  an  upward  adjustment  of 
$3 '4  billion  In  depreciation  charges  because 
of  ADR.  Thus,  before  that  adjustment, 
profits  would  have  been  $85.8  billion.  The 
same  release  showed  that  profits  in  the  rec- 
ord high  year  1968  were  $87.6  billion.  The 
latter  figure,  obviously,  reflects  no  ADR  ad- 
justment and  is  therefore  comparable  with 
$85.8  billion  for  the  second  quarter  of  1971. 
The  decrease  from  the  peak  year  was  thus 
only  2.1   percent. 

Narrowing  the  focus  to  manufacturing 
profits,  It  appears  they  also  were  approxi- 
mately at  their  all-time  peak  in  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year.  The  August  1971  Issue 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank's  Monthly 
Economic  Letter  says: 

"After  adjustment  for  seasonal  variation, 
PNCB's  index  of  manufacturers'  after-tax 
profits  (1967  =  100)  advanced  4%  to  118.  This 
puts  It  within  striking  distance  of  the  all- 
time  high  of  119  reached  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1968.  In  other  words,  virtually  all  of 
the  22 '^•r  decline  In  manufacturing  earnings 
during  the  recession  has  been  made  up  during 
the  first  two  quarters  of  recovery."  [emphasis 
added] 

Under  the  caption  "Two  sets  of  books?"  the 
bank  letter  goes  on  to  explain  that  Its  profit 
figures  (and  those  of  the  PTC-SEC)  reflect 
"accounting  practices  tised  by  corporations 
for  reports  to  their  stockholders"  while  the 
Department  of  Commerce  figures,  which  the 


Administration  uses  to  argue  that  profits  are 
low,  reflect  "accounting  used  on  Income  tax 
returns." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  only  two  quar- 
ters of  a  most  anemic  recovery,  profits  had 
already  approximately  regained  their  all-time 
peaks. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  as  recovery  continues  and  capacity 
(much  of  It,  because  of  the  pre-recesslon  cap- 
ital goods  boom,  consisting  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced equipment  obtainable)  Is  more  fully 
utilized,  productivity  will  soar  and  profits 
win  skyrocket  even  If  prices  are  held  abso- 
lutely rigid. 

Clearly,  measures  are  needed  to  keep  profits 
In  balance  with  wages  if  the  latter  are  to  be 
subject   to   any  form   of  restraint. 

MALDISTRIBUTION     OF     PROFITS 

While  profits  In  the  aggregate  have  re- 
covered, the  latest  FTC-SEC  report  on  profits 
of  manufacturing  corporations  reveals  a  gross 
maldistribution  of  the  recovery  In  profits  as 
between  the  largest  corporations,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  small  and  medium  size, 
on  the  other.  Senator  Proxmlre  deserves  credit 
for  calling  attention  to  this  fact. 

Total  before-tax  profits  of  all  manufactur- 
ing corporations  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971 
were  0.3  percent  higher  than  In  the  same 
quarter  of  1970. 

However,  corporations  with  assets  of  less 
than  $1  billion  showed  a  profit  decrease  of 
16.2  percent  for  the  period.  The  smallest  cor- 
porations— those  with  assets  of  lees  than  $1 
million — suffered  a  decresise  of  40.4  percent. 
Every  one  of  the  8  asset  size  groups  below 
$1  billion  had  lower  profits  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1971  than  In  the  same  quarter  a  year 
earlier. 

Profits  of  corporations  In  the  $1  billion 
and  over  asset  category.  In  marked  contrast. 
Increased  by  18.8  percent  In  the  same  period. 

While  the  percentage  decreases  varied  Ir- 
regularly among  the  asset  size  classes  below 
$1  billion,  the  following  picture  emerges 
when  the  9  PTC-SEC  groupings  are  consoli- 
dated Into  3  classes: 

Change  in 
pre-tax  profits 
Corporations  with  Assets:  Percent 

Under  $100  million —20. 1 

$100  million  but  less  than  $1  billion  —13.  3 

$1  billion  and  over +18.8 

The  contrast  between  Increased  profits  for 
the  largest  corporations  and  decreases  for  the 
others  remains  even  if  General  Motors  profits 
are  eliminated  on  the  theory  that  GM's  post- 
strike  "catch-up"  sales  tended  to  Inflate  1971 
proflts  in  the  $1  billion  and  over  category. 
With  GM  proflts  subtracted  In  both  1970  and 
1971,  that  category  nevertheless  showed  an 
Increase  amounting  to   11.8  percent. 

SUPPORT    FOR    H.R.    10592    APPROACH 

I  now  turn  back,  parenthetically,  to  an 
earlier  point.  The  maldistribution  of  proflts 
reinforces  the  conclusion  that  the  machinery 
provided  for  In  HR  10592  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  present  situation  and  Phase  2  as 
well  as  for  the  long  term  future. 

The  discrepancy  in  profit  movements  must, 
at  least  In  significant  part,  reflect  continued 
price  Increases  by  the  ollgopK>Ile8,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  inability  of  smaller  firms  to 
pass  on  the  cost  Increases  resulting  from  the 
giants'  price  Increases,  on  the  other.  The  same 
conclusion  is  supported  by  other  evidence. 

Thus,  the  spiral  could  be  broken  now  by  a 
Price-Wage  Review  Board  that  would  con- 
centrate Its  efforts  on  the  price  leaders  of 
the  oligopolies.  Moreover,  the  danger  that 
smaller  flrms  might  raise  their  prices  as 
recovery  proceeds  could  be  minimized  under 
HR.  10592  by  hearings  held  on  the  inlta- 
tlve  of  the  proposed  Consumer  Counsel  to 
bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  existing  oligopolistic  prices  that  yield 
excessive  proflts.  Public  airing  of  the  facts  In 
such  cases,  or  even  the  possibility  of  public 
examination,   could  bring  about  price  roll- 


backs which  would  lessen  the  cost  pressures 
upon  smaller  firms  and  permit  price  compe- 
tition among  them  to  operate  above  a  lower 
cost  floor. 

THE    DIVIDEND    CHARADE 

Returning  now  to  forms  of  restraint  other 
than  HJi.  10592,  It  must  be  noted  that  re- 
straint on  dividends  (although  necessary  to 
achieve  equity)  Is  not  a  substitute  for  re- 
straint on  proflts  as  such.  If  profits  are  suffi- 
cient to  pay  Increased  divdends.  It  makes 
little  difference  to  most  stockholders  whether 
dividends  are  actually  Increased.  Dividend 
Increases  not  paid  now  can  always  be  paid 
later.  Meanwhile  (or  if  they  are  never  paid) 
the  monies  involved  become  part  of  the  cor- 
poration's net  worth  and  (aside  from  short- 
term  fiuctuatlons)  add  to  the  market  value 
of  the  stock.  Many  stockholders.  In  fact, 
would  prefer  that  dividends  not  be  increased 
because  they  prefer  capital  gains  which  are 
taxed  at  lower  rates,  to  dividends  which  are 
subject  to  regular  Income  tax  rates. 

In  a  transparent  effort  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  Administration's  omission  to 
ask  Congress  for  power  to  control  profits,  an 
elaborate  charade  is  being  acted  out  over  the 
essentially  meaningless  Issue  of  dividend  In- 
creases during  the  90-day  freeze.  First  came 
the  President's  plea  to  corporations  not  to 
raise  their  dividends.  Then  there  were  the 
highly  dramatized  and  publicized  calls  to 
Washington  of  executives  of  corporations 
that  had  Ignored  the  plea.  Next  were  the 
chants  of  victory  over  roll-backs  of  divi- 
dend Increases — or  over  promises  to  reduce 
the  next  quarterly  dividend.  This,  in  turn, 
was  followed  by  the  Issuance  of  a  "dividend 
guideline"  which  actually  relaxed  the  pre- 
vious "guidance  "  not  to  Increase  dividends 
over  the  effective  rate  declared  In  the  most 
recent  dividend  period  prior  to  August  15, 
1971. 

The  significance  of  all  this  was  hardly 
commensurate  with  the  dramatics. 

INTEREST 

Interest  is  a  form  of  non-wage  Income  the 
President  did  and  does  have  power  to  con- 
trol. He  refused  to  use  the  authority  granted 
him  under  the  Credit  Control  Act  on  grounds, 
according  to  Administration  spokesmen,  that 
Interest  ceilings  would  become  floors  and, 
therefore.  It  would  have  been  unwise  to  freeze 
Interest  rates  at  the  high  levels  prevailing  in 
August.  1971. 

This  argument  does  violence  to  the  facta 
of  the  situation  because  It  Ignores  the  au- 
thority provided  in  the  Credit  Control  Act 
to  roll  hack  Interest  rates.  The  rates  In  effect 
In  August  are  totally  Irrelevant.  The  Act 
states  unequivocally  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board : 

"...  upon  being  authorized  by  the  Pres- 
ident under  section  205  and  for  such  period 
of  time  as  he  may  determine,  may  by  regu- 
lation .  ,  . 

"(7)  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  inter- 
est, maximum  maturity,  minimum  periodic 
payment,  maximum  period  between  pay- 
ments, and  any  other  specification  or  llnii- 
tatlon  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
extension  of  credit." 

The  powers  available  tinder  the  Act  wera 
not  used  despite  the  facts  that  Interest  rates 
have  t>een  a  major  causal  factor  of  Inflatloa 
and  that  a  roU-back  would  have  brotight  sub- 
stantial relief  from  Inflation  to  millions  of 
families,  to  financially  bard-pressed  state  and 
local  governments  and  to  thousands  of  small 
businesses. 

INCOME    EQUALIZATION    TAX 

The  Administration's  tender  treatment  of 
proflts  and  interest  in  contrast  to  the  freeze 
on  wages  emphasizes  the  need  for  measures 
to  assure  equity  as  between  wage  and  non- 
wage  Incomes. 

A  means  to  achieve  equity  was  presented 
by  the  British  Jotimal,  The  Economist  in 
articles  published  in  the  September  38  and 
November  30,   1963,  Issues.   Recognizing  the 
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essentiality  of  equity  to  the  success  of  an  in- 
comes policy,  tbe  magazine  proposed  what 
It  called  an  "Incomes  Equalization  Tax 
(lET)"  to  be  applied  to  non-wage  Incomes. 
It  then  went  on  to  say: 

"The  principle  on  which  the  proposal  Is 
based,  which  Is  assumed  to  be  reasonably 
generally  acceptable,  Is  that  the  rewards  to 
capital  per  unit  should  not  Increase  faster 
than  the  rewards  to  labour  per  tinlt. 

"The  method  of  the  proposal  Is  to  vary  the 
tax  on  unearned  incomes  to  make  the  aver- 
age rate  of  increase  In  unearned  Incomes 
equal  to  the  average  rate  of  Increase  In 
wages. '  [emphasis  in  original  | . 

Without  repeating  the  deUlled  arithmeti- 
cal Illustrations  offered  by  The  Economist, 
the  nrr  may  be  explained  as  follows.  An 
annual  index  would  be  computed  for  wage 
rates  and  for  each  form  of  non-wage  Income 
subject  to  tbe  tax.  Assume,  for  example,  that 
m  year  X  the  Index  for  wages  was  US. 7  and 
that  for  dividends  was  136.4.  The  difference 
between  the  two  Indexes  in  favor  of  divi- 
dends is  10.7  Index  points.  This  figure  is 
then  divided  by  the  index  for  dividends  ( 10.7 
divided  by  136.4).  The  resvUt  (multiplied  by 
100  to  convert  It  from  a  decimal  to  a  per- 
tentage)  Is  8.5  percent,  which  is  used  as  the 
lET  rate  applicable  to  dividends. 

A  tax  of  8.5  percent  applied  to  all  dividend 
income  would  reduce  the  toUl  of  such  In- 
come to  the  same  level  relative  to  the  base 
period  as  tbe  Index  for  wages 

(126.4y  (100.0-8.5)  =115.7). 

The  regular  Income  tax  is  then  applied  to  the 
sum  of  all  forms  of  Income  received  by  the 
taxpayer  after  deduction  of  the  sum  of  the 
lET  liabUlties  applicable  to  each  form  of  non- 
wage  Income  received. 

To  avoid  imposing  undue  tax  calculation 
burdens  on  Indlvldiials  receiving  relatively 
small  amounts  of  non-wage  Income,  persons 
with  less  than  specified  amounts  of  such 
forms  of  Income  could  be  exempted  from  lET. 
Certain  forms  of  Income  which  the  individual 
has  no  means  of  increasing  (pensions,  for  ex- 
ample) could  also  be  exempted.  (Unlike  The 
Economist,  however,  I  would  not  propose  tax 
remission  for  forms  of  Income  which  lagged 
behind  wages.  The  reason  Is  that  the  tax 
assumes  that  only  wage  Income  is  subject  to 
direct  restraint,  so  that  non-wage  Incomes 
remain  free  to  fluctuate  In  the  normal  man- 
ner. The  purpose  of  the  t«uc,  therefore,  must 
be  to  prevent  Increases  In  non-wage  Incomes 
from  outstripping  wages. ) 

This  tax  Is  subject  to  none  of  the  criti- 
cisms usually  directed  at  the  excess  proflto 
tax.  In  addition.  It  can  be  applied  not  only 
to  profits  but  to  all  forms  of  non-wage  In- 
come, thus  making  for  across-the-board 
eqxilty  for  wages.  Applied  to  profits.  It  would 
not  penalize  unusually  successful  firms. 
Their  IBT  rates  woxild  be  no  higher  than 
those  of  the  less  successful.  Similarly,  the 
lET  rate  would  be  the  same  for  all  individuals 
receiving  the  same  form  of  Income  regardless 
of  whether  their  amounts  of  such  income  had 
Increased  or  decreased  In  the  year. 

OTBCTS   OF    APPLTTNO    Crr   TO    PEOITTS 

There  Is  convincing  evidence  that  an  lET 
applied  to  profits  would  not  only  contribute 
to  equity  but  also  would  contribute  materi- 
ally to  the  attainment  of  other  highly  de- 
sirable economic  goals. 

An  article  in  the  Summer,  1971,  issue  of  the 
Wharton  Quarterly  (published  by  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania)  examined  the  effects  of  a  hy- 
pothetical special  tax  that  would  confine  in- 
creases In  profits  to  the  same  rate  of  Increase 
as  wages.  (The  tax  is  not  called  "lET"  and 
the  article  seems  to  have  been  written  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  proposal  made  by  The 
Economist.)  One  of  the  authors  of  the  ar- 
ticle Is  Professor  Lawrence  R.  Klein  who  is 
widely  respected  as  an  outstanding  econo- 
metrldan.  The  analysis  Involved  use  of  the 


Wharton    Econometric    Model    of    the    U.S. 
economy. 

The  conclusion  is  that  such  a  tax  would 
have  the  effects  of  Increasing  output, 
sharply  reducing  unemployment  and  mark- 
edly retarding  the  rate  of  price  increase. 

Several  variants  with  the  tax  assumed  to 
be  In  effect  were  run  through  the  econo- 
metric model.  All  pointed  to  essentially  the 
same  general  conclusions.  One  version,  based 
upon  quarterly  daU  and  assuming  the  tax 
had  become  effective  In  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1970,  showed  that  over  a  two-year  period: 

Real  GNP  would  be  $17  billion  higher  (in 
1958  prices)  than  it  would  have  been  In  the 
absence  of  the  tax. 

The  unemployment  rate  at  the  end  of  the 
period  would  be  3.39  percent  Instead  of  4.83 
percent  In  the  absence  of  the  tax. 

The  ONP  price  deflator  would  Increase  at 
a  rate  of  3  percent  instead  of  3.3  percent  in 
the  first  year  and  by  1  percent  Instead  of 
2.4  percent  in  the  second  year. 

In  addition,  the  government  deficit  would 
be  smaller  than  If  the  tax  had  not  been  in 
effect. 

The  analysis  also  shows  that  controls  on 
wage  rates  alone,  without  the  special  tax 
on  profits,  would  have  the  effects  of  reducing 
real  GNP  and  Increasing  unemployment. 

Carried  to  1980  on  the  basis  of  annual  data, 
the  model  shows  that  the  special  profits  tax 
would  yield  similarly  favorable  results  over 
a  longer  period.  GNP  In  1958  prices  is  $28 
biUlon  higher  by  1980  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  average  unemployment 
rate  for  the  10  year  period  is  substantially 
lower  than  In  the  absence  of  the  tax.  Prac- 
tical price  stability  (an  annual  Increase  of 
0.8  percent)  is  achieved  by  1973  and  beyond 
1975  "the  price  Index  stays  constant  or  drops 
a  little." 

ENACT  nrr 

I  strongly  urge  enactment  of  lET  if  Phase 
2  provides  for  any  form  of  restraint  of  wages 
to  which  non-wage  incomes  are  not  sub- 
jected. 

lET,  as  the  Wharton  Quarterly  article  dem- 
onstrates, would  yield  substantial  economic 
gains  as  well  as  contribute  materially  to 
equity.  With  respect  to  Importance  of  equity, 
the  article  is  quite  emphatic.  It  says: 

"A  deficiency  of  past  guideline  rules  is 
that  they  overemphasized  restraint  In  wage 
patterns  to  the  exclusion  of  restraints  in 
other  income  shares  and  that  they  have  not 
been  enforced  or  enforceable.  A  balanced 
policy  stands  a  better  chance  of  being  accept- 
able now 

•  •  •  •  « 

There  Is  a  much  greater  chance  that  Amer- 
ican labor  will  accept  a  guideline  principle 
for  earnings  if  there  Is  a  corresponding  guide- 
line principle  for  profits.  Wage  restraint,  by 
itself,  would  tend  to  be  reflected  In  unusually 
large  profit  Increases  and  this  would  lead 
to  an  eventual  breakdown  of  the  principle. 

Without  equity  as  between  wage  and  non- 
wage  Incomes,  whether  established  through 
lET  or  some  other  device,  the  cooperation  of 
American  workers  in  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram cannot  be  expected  and  will  not  be 
deserved.  Absent  equity,  the  end  result,  as 
It  has  been  in  every  democratic  country 
where  stabilization  measures  have  been  ap- 
plied In  peacetime,  will  be  collapse  of  the 
stabilization  program.  Collapse,  It  should  be 
added,  has  generally  been  followed  by  a  wage 
explosion  as  workers  act  to  remedy  the  in- 
equities Inflicted  upon  them. 

OTHZR  PROBLEMS  OF  EqtriTT 

Whatever  form  Phase  2  assumes,  there  will 
be  other  matters  of  equity  that  will  urgently 
require  attention.  Without  attempting  a 
complete  list,  there  is,  for  example,  the 
necessity  to  tissure  retroactive  payment  of 
contractually  owed  wage  Increases  withheld 
during  the  freeze  period.  Otherwise,  the 
workers  Involved  will  have  the  right  to  con- 


sider their  contracts  cancelled  and  to  negoti- 
ate others  In  their  place. 

Similar  problems  arise  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual workers  denied,  during  tbe  freeze 
period,  longevity  and  progression  wage  in- 
creases, additional  days  or  weeks  of  vacation 
based  u{>on  length  of  service  and  a  variety  of 
other  types  of  wage  increases  and  fringe 
benefits. 

For  the  longer  run,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  fairness  will  require,  among  other  things, 
latitude  for  workers  trapped  by  the  acci- 
dental timing  of  the  expiration  of  their  con- 
tracts to  restore  their  normal  position  rela- 
tive to  thoM  who  have  recently  negotiated 
new  contracts.  It  will  require,  also,  freedom 
to  obtain  wage  Increases  that  compensate 
ft:ai7  for  Increases  In  living  costs  plus  addi- 
tional amounts  to  allow  workers  to  share 
equitably  in  the  growth  of  the  economy's  out- 
put (and  more  where  more  can  be  obtained 
without  Increasing  prices),  provision  for 
correction  of  wage  inequities  and  substand- 
ard wages  and  no  Impairment  of  existing  con- 
tractual rights. 

SXSPZCTIMG  CONTKACTOAL  RIGHTS 

Respecting  rights  established  under  exist- 
ing contracts,  even  though  the  wage  in- 
creases provided  for  exceed  standards  that 
may  be  adopted  by  a  tripartite  board,  does 
not  mean  acquiescence  in  continuing  infla- 
tion. Newly  negotiated  contracts,  of  course, 
would  have  to  conform  to  the  established 
standards.  This  will  mean — assuming  price 
Increases  are  effectively  restrained — that  the 
average  rate  of  increase  in  wages  will  tend  to 
decline.  The  declining  tendency  resulting 
from  new  contracts  will  be  reinforced  by 
existing  contracts  because  many  of  the  lat- 
ter are  heavily  "front-loaded"  wtlh  wage  in- 
creases schedviled  for  the  second  year  and 
beyond  substantially  lower  than  in  the  first 
year.  In  fact,  second  and  third  year  increases 
provided  under  most  contracts  are  within 
reasonable  stabilization  standards.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  average  rate  of  Increase  will  steadily 
apprc«ch  such  standards  and  within  a  short 
time  will  conform  to  them  if  every  contract 
now  in  effect  is  permitted  to  be  implemented 
infiUl. 

PROFIT   SRAXINO 

I  urge  also  that  negotiation  of  profit  shar- 
ing agreements  be  not  only  permitted  but 
encovuuged  if  wages  are  subject  to  any  form 
of  direct  restraint.  Profit  sharing  can  under 
no  circumstances  be  considered  Inflationary. 
Profits  are  a  residual — computed  after  the 
consumer  has  paid  the  price  Involved  and 
after  all  costs  have  been  met.  The  sharing  of 
that  residual  can  neither  add  to  tbe  costs  nor 
increase  the  price. 

Any  form  of  restraint  requires  some  safety 
valve.  If  the  possibility  for  economic  gains  Is 
limited,  improvement  of  working  conditions 
will  serve  to  some  extent  as  the  safety  valve 
to  relieve  the  pressures  that  cannot  find  an 
economic  outlet.  Under  the  World  War  n 
stabilization  program,  certain  forms  of  fringe 
benefits  served  that  purpose.  Profit  sharing 
can  be  an  important  additional  safety  valve, 
serving  simultaneously  to  advance  economic 
equity  as  between  workers  and  stockholders. 

CONGRESS  IS  XTLTTMATELT  RESPONSIBLE 

The  ultimate  reeponslblllty  for  an  equita- 
ble stabilization  policy  rests  squarely  upon 
Congress.  It  was  Congress  that  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  p>ower  to  impose  the  freeze.  Congress 
alone  can  decide  whether  the  President  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  his  inequitable  use  of 
those  p>ower8  or  whether  the  legislation  In- 
volved shall  be  rewritten  or  replaced  to  as- 
sure an  equitable  and  effective  stabilization 
policy. 

Reports  in  the  press  on  the  predictions  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Stans  with  respect 
to  Phase  2  sound  an  ominous  warning  that 
the  Administration  may  be  bent  on  Imposing 
grave  Inequities  upon  America's  workers — 
to  make  them  and  them  alone  bear  the  sacri- 
fices of  combatting  Inflation.  Only  Congress 
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can  stand  In  the  way  and  see  to  It  that  equity 
is  done. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  accept  Its 
responsibility  to  assure  by  legislation  that 
stabilization  measures  will  be  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  urge  speciflcally  that  such  legislation  re- 
quire the  President  to  stabilize  only  through 
the  voluntary  and  tripartite  mechanism  that 
I  have  described.  I  urge  further  that,  whether 
through  lET  or  some  other  device.  Congress 
assure  that  equity  prevails  as  between  wages 
and  all  forms  of  non-wage  Income. 


LEGAL  STATUS  OP  MARIHUANA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence  which  is  far  too  ram- 
pant in  this  country  today,  as  well  as 
among  our  Armed  Forces  overseas,  I  have 
been  joined  by  Senator  Ribicoff  as 
chief  cosponsor,  together  with  26  of  my 
colleagues,  in  introducing  S.  2097,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  create  a  Spe- 
cial Action  OflBce  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion in  the  Executive  OflSce  of  the  Presi- 
dent. During  the  extensive  hearings  on 
this  bill,  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  in  conjunction 
with  Senator  Muskie's  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  most  of  the 
testimony  was  naturally  directed  to  the 
ravaging  effects  of  heroin  addiction  in 
this  country  and  among  our  GI's  abroad. 
With  hearings  now  completed,  the  bill  is 
in  committee,  and  I  look  forward  to  hav- 
ing it  reported  out  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture with  appropriate  amendments  based 
upon  what  we  learned  at  the  hearings. 

Repeatedly  during  those  sessions,  ques- 
tions arose  as  to  the  purpose  and  efficacy 
of  our  current  laws — at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels — regarding  mari- 
huana. In  my  travels  te^college  campuses 
over  the  past  year,  the\uestion  that  is 
most  frequently  asked  of  me  is  whether 
we  should  further  modify  our  laws  re- 
specting marihuana,  and  speciflcally 
whether  we  should  eliminate  criminal 
penalties  for  possession  of  marihuEUia  for 
personal  use. 

The  clearest  point  to  come  out  of  our 
hearings,  and  there  was  general  agree- 
ment, is  that  we  need  more  information 
as  to  the  effects  of  marihuana  use.  In- 
deed, extensive  research  is  now  being 
done,  for  the  first  time,  with  respect  to 
the  use  and  effects  of  this  drug.  At  the 
same  time,  testimony  was  adduced  Indi- 
cating that  a  great  deal  of  "scare"  in- 
formation has  been  disseminated  in  the 
past  in  this  regard,  that  such  misin- 
formation has  created  a  credibility  gap 
among  our  youth  with  respect  to  what 
we  know  to  be  the  very  serious  psycholog- 
ical and  physical  effects  of  hard  drugs, 
and  that  the  failure  of  existing  laws  to 
differentiate  as  to  possession,  use  and 
sale  of  marihuana  as  compared  to  hard 
drugs  has  led  to  the  imprisonment  of 
many  of  our  youth  for  extended  periods 
for  engaging  in  an  activity  whose  ille- 
gality they  seriously  question.  Moreover, 
we  were  told  of  inequities  that  exist  with 
respect  to  the  punishment  which  differ- 
ent States  mete  out  for  possession  and 
use  of  marihuana.  For  example,  a  first 
offense  in  the  State  of  Texas  can  mean 
a  jail  sentence  of  2  years  to  life,  while 
the  same  offense  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 

may  result  in  a  sentence  of  7  days,  which 


can  be  expunged.  To  a  large  degree,  this 
disparity  has  resulted  from  misinforma- 
tion and  myth  which  often  characterize 
marihuana  as  the  "killer  weed,"  leading 
to  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  its  use 
which  in  some  Instances  exceed  those 
for  crimes  of  violence. 

Apropos  of  this,  last  year's  Federal 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  established  a  Commis- 
sion on  MarlhuEUia  and  E>rug  Abuse 
which  has  been  holding  extensive  hear- 
ings aroimd  the  country,  most  recently 
in  Chicago,  as  part  of  Its  responsibility 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  on  the  appropriate- 
ness of  existing  marihuana  laws.  My  two 
esteemed  colleagues,  Senator  Hughes 
and  Senator  Javits,  both  sharing  a  long- 
term  concern  about  drug  use,  have  spent 
long  hours  and  given  tireless  effort  in 
the  deliberations  of  that  Commission 
which  is  chaired  by  former  Pennsylvania 
Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer. 

In  Chicago  last  month,  the  Commis- 
sion heard  testimony  about  the  recently 
enacted  Illinois  Cannabis  Control  Act 
liberalizing  the  penalties  for  simple  pos- 
session of  marihuana  for  individual  use, 
so  as  to  differentiate  between  the  pusher 
and  the  user.  A  first  offender  foimd  in 
possession  of  2.5  grams  or  less  may  be 
given  conditional  probation  without  the 
entry  of  a  judgment  of  conviction.  The 
maximum  penalty  for  first  time  posses- 
sion of  2.5  grams  or  less  has  been  reduced 
from  1  year  to  90  days. 

Testlf jrlng  before  the  Commission  on 
August  23,  1971,  Illinois  Gov.  Richard 
Ogilvie  explained  how  important  it  Is  to 
distinguish  between  the  marihuana 
pusher  and  the  teenager  possessing  sev- 
eral Joints.  He  noted: 

In  the  past  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  kind 
of  overkill  In  the  way  we  punished  and 
crimlnalizd  some  marijuana  users.  It  would 
seem  that  sometimes  the  pvmishment  meted 
out  was  more  damaging  to  Individuals  and 
to  the  whole  of  society  than  was  the  use  of 
the  drug  Itself.  We  often  succeeded  only  in 
driving  young  men  and  women  toward  those 
dangerous  criminals  who  thrive  on  the  ad- 
dictive drug  culture. 

The  authority  of  our  laws  and  the  insti- 
tutions that  stand  behind  them  depend  upon 
their  being  responsible  and  equitable  What 
is  at  Issue  is  the  credibility  of  government, 
the  legitimacy  of  the  authority  that  holds 
our  society  together.  In  this  perspective,  fair 
and  workable  marijuana  laws  may  be  more 
significant  tot  the  majority  of  citizens  who 
have  never  tried  the  drug  than  for  those 
who  do  experiment  with  It. 

Appearing  before  the  C(Hmnlsslon  the 
very  next  day  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Educa- 
tion. Daniel  X.  FYeedman — chairman  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  who  did  an  outstanding  job 
in  helplnig  to  foimd  the  Illinois  drug 
abuse  program — addressed  himself  to 
some  of  the  mytliology  surroimdlng 
marihuana  use : 

In  recent  hearings  of  several  committees 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  four  con- 
gressmen have  stated  that  marijuana  leads 
to  heroin  use.  This  statement  could  be  based 
on  the  well-publicized  statement  that  90% 
of  heroin  addicts  vised  marijuana  as  their 
first  Illegal  drug.  What  never  seems  to  get 
reported  is  the  other  half  of  this  statement 
which  speaks  more  directly  to  the  question. 
A  consensus  indicates  that  only  3  to  6%  of 


marijuana  smokers  go  on  to  use  heroin.  Not 
to  emphasize  this  aspect  Is  a  distortion  of 
the  facts.  .  '.  .  Many  people  are  approaching 
a  solution  to  the  problem  by  using  selected 
Information  to  strengthen  preconceived 
ideas. 

A  year  ago,  a  national  opinion  poll  re- 
vealed that  82%  of  those  questioned  agree 
that  vising  marijuana  leads  people  to  commit 
crimes  and  acts  of  violence.  81%  think  that 
marijuana  is  an  addictive  drug.  76%  think 
that  vising  marijuana  over  a  long  period  of 
time  has  harmful  effects  on  the  babies  of 
pregnant  women. 

44%  oif  the  people  questioned  think  that 
the  regular  use  of  marijuana  Is  eqvial/more 
dangerous  than  the  regular  use  of  heroin. 
This  seems  like  an  unbelievable  response  to 
anyone  with  even  an  vmsc^histlcated  knowl- 
edge of  drugs.  The  last  statement  Is  a  star- 
tling miscalculation  of  the  effects  of  heroin, 
regardless  of  what  It  says  about  marijuana. 

The  National  Coordinating  Council 
had  concluded  last  June  that: 

The  enforcement  of  laws  against  the  pos- 
session and  vise  of  marijuana  has  primarily 
been  the  function  of  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Marijuana  laws  vary 
from  state  to  state;  consequently,  enforce- 
ment policies  and  procedures  also  vary 
geographically.  At  the  same  time,  the  appli- 
cation of  these  laws,  which  treat  the  mari- 
juana user  as  a  criminal,  frequently  causes 
serious  social,  economic  and  psychological 
consequences  for  the  Individual  and  society 
that  appear  to  be  more  serious  than  any 
apparent  direct  consequence  of  usdng  the 
substance.  These  laws  and  variations  in  en- 
forcement appear  to  contribute  to  a  lack  of 
respect  among  young  people  for  laws  in  gen- 
eral and  drug  control  laws  In  particular. 

An  estimated  20  mlUicm  Americans, 
mostly  young  people,  have  smoked  mari- 
huana in  some  form  and  many  of  these 
use  it  regularly.  One  out  of  three  college 
students,  by  conservative  count,  have  ex- 
perimented with  marihuana.  We  can  ex- 
pect, therefore,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
increasing  reports  of  sons  and  daughters 
being  sent  to  jail  for  the  mistake  of  get- 
ting caught.  We  all  suffer  the  anguish  of 
seeing  our  youth  treated  as  criminals, 
their  personal  lives  and  job  opportuni- 
ties marred  by  a  prison  record,  their 
alienation  from  the  society  in  which  they 
live  made  more  severe. 

The  questions  we  must  ask  ourselves 
are  twofold:  Whether,  in  the  context  of 
substantial  public  usage  of  marihuana 
and  relatively  few  known  deleterious  ef- 
fects to  the  Individual  or  to  the  society, 
criminal  sanctions  for  possession  in- 
tended for  personal  use  should  be  elim- 
inated? Whether  the  harm  caused  by 
criminalizing  a  large  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety outweighs  the  harm  that  may  re- 
sult from  a  predictable  increase  in  use 
were  penalties  to  be  eliminated? 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse  is  due  In  the 
spring  of  1972,  and  we  anxiously  await 
its  findings  and  recommendatlMis  as  to 
whether  we  should  decriminalize  alto- 
gether our  laws  with  respect  to  posses- 
sion of  marihuana  for  individual  use.  In 
the  interim,  I  find  extremely  interest- 
ing two  recent  statements  from  the  legal 
community  to  the  Commission.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  Commission  request  for  the 
views  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
on  the  marihuana  issue,  then  President 
Edward  L.  Wright  asked  the  chairmen 
of  the  individual  committees  of  the  as- 
sociation to  submit  their  separate  views. 
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In  a  letter  to  Governor  Shafer  dated 
July  29,  1971,  Peter  Barton  Hutt,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  of 
the  ABA  Section  on  Criminal  Law  and 
newly  designated  assistant  General 
Counsel  for  Food,  Drugs,  and  Environ- 
mental Health,  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  ap- 
pended a  committee  resolution  on  the 
legal  status  of  marihuana,  backed  up  by 
a  brief  report.  The  resolution  reads: 

Resolved,  That  becatue  the  Individual  and 
social  costs  resulting  from  Imposition  of  pen- 
alties for  simple  possession  of  marihuana  sub- 
stantially outweigh  the  harm  caused  to  the 
Individual  and  society  as  a  consequence  of 
the  use  of  marihuana.  Federal,  State,  and  Lo- 
cal penalties  for  simple  possession  of  mari- 
huana should  be  eliminated;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  That  casual  distri- 
bution of  a  small  amount  of  marihuana  be 
handled  In  the  same  manner  as  simple  pos- 
session;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  and  Driig  Abuse  consider 
the  feasibility  of  licensing  the  distribution  of 
marihuana,  in  lieu  of  imposing  penalties,  in 
order  to  control  Its  use;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  on  marihuana  be  developed  by 
conforming  State  and  Local  penalties  to  the 
Federal  law  and  by  eliminating  application 
of  ancillary  State  and  Local  statutory  provi- 
sions— such  as  possession  of  the  Implements 
of  crime,  presence  in  or  maintaining  an  Ille- 
gal establishment,  loitering  and  vagrancy — to 
the  possession  and  distribution  of  mari- 
huana;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  all  information 
provided  by  drug  abusers  to  physicians  and 
other  engaged  in  drug  abuse  counseling 
should  be  protected  as  confidential." 

In  an  earlier  letter  of  July  9,  1971,  to 
Governor  Shafer,  Gerald  Stem,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Alcoholism  and 
Drug  Reform  of  the  ABA  Section  on  Indi- 
vidual Rights,  reported  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  his  committee  as  follows: 

Our  Committee  urges  this  Commission  to 
recommend  the  removal  of  all  criminal  pen- 
alties for  the  possession  of  marijuana.  We 
suggest  that  the  distribution  of  marijuana 
be  regulated  along  the  lines  presently  em- 
ployed for  the  sale  of  alcohol.  Licensing  pro- 
visions should  be  used  to  ensure  that  the 
drug  Is  not  sold  to  children,  and  that  other 
standards  are  met.  If  a  less  drastic  reform 
Is  preferred  we  would  urge  the  Commission 
to  retain  criminal  penalties  (in  reduced 
form)  only  for  selling  {for  profit).  There  is 
simply  no  basis  for  employing  the  criminal 
sanction,  with  Its  threat  of  imprisonment, 
against  people  who,  at  the  very  worst,  are 
harming  themselves. 

I  also  note  with  interest  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  San  Francisco  Com- 


mittee on  Crime,  contained  in  "A  Report 
on  Non-Victim  Crime  in  San  Francisco — 
Part  ni:  Dangerous  Drugs  and  Narcot- 
ics." The  report  was  submitted  July  19, 
1971,  in  partial  satisfaction  of  a  grant 
award  from  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  Cochairmened 
by  attorney  Moses  Lasky  and  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Antitrust 
William  H.  Orrlck,  Jr.,  the  committee 
report  concludes: 

The  sum  of  our  recommendations  concern- 
ing marijuana  is  as  follows: 

1.  Repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  use 
by  adults  of  marijuana  or  forbidding  adults 
from  visiting  a  place  where  marijuana  Is 
used. 

2.  Repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  possession 
by  adults. 

3.  Repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  sale  of  mari- 
juana to  adults  and  regulate  sale  to  them 
by  laws  on  the  general  order  of  those  regu- 
lating alcoholic  beverages. 

4.  Continue  to  prohibit  sale  to  minors  and 
poeaession  by  minors. 

5.  Prohibit  any  advertising  of  marijuana. 

6.  Prohibit  the  Importation  of  marijuana 
into  California  (probably  would  require  fed- 
eral action). 

7.  Regulate  the  production  of  marijuana 
in  California  for  sale  by  laws  similar  to 
those  regulating  the  commercial  production 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

8.  Devise  and  expand  a  vigorous  educa- 
tional campaign  about  marijuana. 

We  do  not  propose  that  society  discon- 
tinue efforts  to  deter  people  from  using 
marijuana.  Its  use  Is  probably  not  as  dele- 
terious as  its  most  earnest  detractors  say,  but 
certainly  people  would  be  better  off  with- 
out it.  In  an  age  when  human  wits  are  most 
needed,  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 
manipulation  or  alteration  by  drugs.  We 
simply  conclude  that  the  criminal  process 
Is  not  the  way  to  go  about  achieving  the 
goal  given  the  present  state  of  evidence.  In- 
deed, removing  the  stigma  of  criminality 
may  remove  attraction  of  the  illicit  and 
eliminate  the  impetus  to  use  that  comes 
from  bravado. 

Criminalization  has  failed;  we  suggest  that 
society  now  try  non-crlmlnallzation. 

By  way  of  pointing  up  the  disparity  of 
treatment  attendant  to  existing  mari- 
huana laws  within  the  States,  a  compila- 
tion of  "Criminal  Penalties  Under  the 
Current  Marihuana  Laws"  current  as  of 
July  1.  1971,  was  recently  compiled  at  my 
suggestion  by  a  nonprofit  private  group 
located  here  in  Wa.shington  called  the 
National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marihuana  Laws.  The  organization 
does  not  advocate  the  use  of  marihuana, 
but  does  call  for  the  elimination  of  crim- 
inal  penalties   for  its   use.   The   listing 


shows,  among  other  things,  that  28  States 
have  rewritten  their  marihuana  laws 
during  1971  alone,  largely  In  the  direction 
of  reduced  penalties  for  possession  in- 
tended for  Individual  use,  by  adopting 
various  forms  of  the  Uniform  Controlled 
Substances  Act  which  is  similar  to  pro\1- 
sions  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
and  Control  Act  of  1970.  The  compendi- 
um incorporates  these  amendments  with 
the  caveat  that  "because  many  of  the 
recent  changes  were  not  available  in 
written  form  we  were  often  forced  to  rely 
upon  telephone  inquiries  with  State  offi- 
cials. Minor  errors  may  have  resulted 
from  this  less-than -optimum  research 
method." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  Senators  and  other 
persons  can  be  likewise  apprised  of  the 
wide-scale  differences  among  the  mari- 
huana laws  of  the  various  States.  I  also 
ask  that  the  complete  text  of  the  letters 
and  accompanying  reports  of  American 
Bar  Association  Committee  Chairmen 
Hutt  and  Stern,  referred  to  above;  ex- 
cerpts from  Governor  Ogilvie's  and  Pro- 
fessor Freedman's  remarks  of  last  month 
before  the  Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse;  and  relevant  segments 
of  the  "Report  on  Non-Victim  Crime 
in  San  Francisco/Part  ni:  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  Narcotics,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Criminal  Penalties  Under  the  Current 
Marihuana  Laws 

(Compiled  by  NORML — The  National  Orga- 
nization for  the  Reform  of  Marihuana 
Laws) 

The  daU  appearing  in  these  tables  is  cur- 
rent as  of  July  1,  1971.  Starting  with  a  simi- 
lar compilation  a  year  earlier,  prepared  by 
Richard  J.  Bonnie  and  Charles  H.  White- 
bread,  11.  appearing  in  the  October  1970 
Virginia  Law  Review,  Vol.  56,  No.  6.  we  have 
attempted  to  incorporate  all  subsequent 
changes.  Largely  due  to  adoption  of  various 
forms  of  the  Uniform  Controlled  Substances 
Act,  similar  to  the  Federal  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1970,  28  states  have  undergone 
changes  in  their  marijuana  laws  during  1971. 
We  hasten  to  add  that  the  next  year  will 
surely  occasion  many  additional  changes. 
Finally,  a  caveat  is  in  order.  Because  many 
of  the  recent  changes  were  not  available 
In  written  form,  we  were  often  forced  to 
rely  on  telephone  inquiries  with  state  offi- 
cials. Minor  errors  may  have  resulted  from 
this  less-than-optlmum  research  method. 


TABLE  I.     THE  FEDERAL  LAW.  -THE  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES  ACT  OF  1970.  PUB.  LAW  91   513  (OCT.  27.  1970) 


Offense 


1st  oftertse 


2d  offense 


Subsequent 
offense 


Simfle  possession  0  to  1  year  J5.000  i  0  lo  ?  wpsm  Jinnnn  c 

Possession  «,th  intent  to  d,str,bute._ 0  to  5  yea.s,  J  b.OOO:.'.'  .":::;:;;::":■; 0  olOyears  J30MO"""' ^""r 

Sa.eor^rnbuion.  0  to  5  Jears  115  000  « 0  S    0  Jea      J3D  000 

Sale  or  a,stf,but,on  to  a  minor _.   .     0  to  lOyears.  $30.000 ! 0  o    5  yel  I' J45  000 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


<;i,  court  has  turttiet  discretionary  auttiority  to  completely  expunge  the  records. 
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Jurisdiction 


Distinction 

between 

marihuana 

and  narcotics 


First  offenss 

possession 

classihed  as 

felony 


Federal  Model 

Uniform 

Controlled 

Substances  Act 


Alabama Yes. 

Alaska Yes. 

Arizona.. Yes. 

Arkansas Yes. 

California Yes. 

Colorado No. 

Connecticut YeS- 

Delaware Yes, 

Florida, Yes 

Georgia Yes. 

Hawaii No., 

Idaho  Yes. 

Illinois' Ye$. 

Indiana No.. 

Iowa     Yes. 

Kansas  No. 

KenttiCky Yes. 

Louisiana .. Yes. 

Maine Yes 

Maryland Yes 

Massachusetts J No. 

Michigan. No. 

Minnesota  Yes. 

Mississippi Yes. 

Missouri Yes. 

Montana .   Yes. 


Yes 

No 

No 

No Yes. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No  - 

Yes 

No 

No Yes. 

No 

Yes 

No Yes. 

Yes 

No 

No Yes. 

No 

No Yes. 

No 

Yes 

No Yes. 

Yes .  .  Yes. 

No Yes. 

No 


Jurisdiction 


Distinction 

between 

marihuana 

and  narcotics 


First  offense 

possession 

classified  as 

felony 


Federal  Model 

Unilorm 

Controlled 

Substances  Ad 


Nebraska Yes.. 

Nevada,. Yes.. 

New  Hampshire  Yes.. 

New  Jersey  Yes.. 

New  Mexico.   Yes.. 

New  York... No... 

North  Carolina No... 

Noith  Dakota Yes  . 

Ohio .: Yes.. 

Oklahoma..     Yes.. 

Oregon.  No... 

Pennsylvania.. No... 

Rhode  Island.. , No... 

South  Carolina.. Yes.. 

South  Dakota. Yes.. 

Tennessee Yes.. 

Texas.   No... 

Utah.. Yes.. 

Vermont. Yes.. 

Virginia.. Yes.. 

Washington Yes.. 

West  Viiginia. Yes.. 

Wisconsin.. Yes.. 

Wyoming Yes.. 

District  of  Columbia No... 


No Yes. 

Yes Yes. 

No 

No Yes. 

No 

No 

No 

No Yes. 

No 

Yes Yes. 

Yes 

Yes... 

Yes 

No Yes. 

No Yes. 

No Yes. 

Yes... 

No Yes. 

No 

No Yes. 

No Yes. 

No- Yes. 

No 

No Yes. 

No 


1  Effective  Aug.  16,  1971. 

TABLE  III. 


-PENALTY  PROVISIONS  FOR  MAJOR  MARIHUANA  OFFENSES  (ALL  FINES  ARE  REPRESENTED  AS  MAXIMUM  AMOUNTS  POSSIBLE) 


1st  offense 


2d  offense. 


Subsecjuent  offense 


A.  POSSESSION 

Alabama 

Alaska . 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

ColDrado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii. 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.  - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mi'.souri 

Montana 

N-braska 

Nevada 

New  Hamp'jhire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma .... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 


2  to  10  years  and  or  J20,0O0 

0  to  1  year  and  or  Jl.OOO  or  rehabilitation  treatment  by  Stale  for  1 

year. 

C  to  1  year  in  county  jail  and  01  Jl.OCO  or  1  to  10  years. 

0  to  1  year  and  or  J250  ' . 

County  |3il  for  up  to  1  year  or  1  to  10  years  . 

Under  i^  oz..  0  to  1  year  and  or  J500;  Over  i'i  oz.,  2  to  15  years 

and  or  $10,000. 
Oto  1  yearand  or  $l,000orupto3yearsincustody  of  commissioner 

0  to  2  years  and  or  $500'.   .  ..         

Less  than  5  grams,  0  to  1  year  and  or  $1,000;  Mote  than  5  grams, 

Oto  2  years  and  or  $1,000. 
Under  1  oz.,  Oto  1  yearand  or  $1,000,  Over  1  oz..  Oto  2  years  and  or 

$2  000. 

0  to  3  years      . 

0  to  6  months  and  or  $300.   ....    

Less  than  25  grams,  90  days;  2.5  to  10  grams,  180  days;  10  to  30 

grams,  1  year;  30  to  bOO  grams,  1  to  3  years,  more  than  500 

grams.  1  to  5  years. 
Less  than  25  grams  or  5  grams  hashish,  Oto  6  months  and  or  $25  to 

$100;  over  these  amounts,  30  days  to  a  year  and  or  $500. 

Oto  6  months  and, or  $1,000 

0  to  1  year 

0  to  1  year  mental  health  facility  ' 

0  to  1  year  and  or  $500'. 

Oto  11  months  and/or  $1,000 

0  to  1  year  and  or  $1,000'. 

0  to  3h  years  in  prison,  or  0  to  2Vi  years  in  jail  and  or  $1,000 

0  to  10  years  and,'Or  $5,000 . 

Under  1.5  oz.,  0  to  1  year  and,or  $1,000;  over  15  oz.,  0  to  3  years 

and  or  $3,000 
0  to  4  years  and  or  $2,000... 


5  to  2Ci  years  and  or  $20,000 10  to  it)  years  and  or  $20,000. 


2to20years      

0  to  1  year  and  or  $250 

2to  20  years 

1  t)  14  years  and/or  $1,000  to  $2,000. 


6  years  to  lite. 
2  to  5  years. 
5  years  to  life. 


2  to  7  years  and  or  $500  . 
t)  to  2  years  and  or  $1,000. 

0  to  5  years  and  or  $5,000. 


Oto  10  years  

10  to  30  grams,  1  to  2  years;  30  to  500  grams.  2  to  6 
years,  over  500  grams,  2  to  7  years. 

2  to  15  years  and  or  $3,000 


0  to  18  months  and, or  $3,000 

1  to  3  years .-. 

0  to  1  year  county  lail  and/or  $1,000 

0  to  5  years  with  or  without  hard  labor  and  or  $2.000. . . 

Oto  2  years  and  or  $2,000 

0  to  2  years  and, or  $2,000 


Under  35  grams  or  5  grams  hashish,  Oto  1  year  and  or  $1,000,  over 

these  amounts,  0  to  5  years  and  or  $1,000, 
Up  to  60  grams  or  1  gram  of  hashish,  Oto  1  year  and  or  $1,000;  over 

these  amounts,  0  to  5  years. 
Less  than  1  pound,  7  days  in  county  lailto  be  held  separately  and, or 

$500,  over  1  pound,  0  to  6  months  in  county  |2il  or  1  year  in 

orison  and  or  $500, 
II  under  21  and  less  than  1  oz..  0  to  1  year  and  or  $1,00D  and  or 

suspension  of  driver's  license;  if  over  1  oz..  1  to  6  years  and  or 

$2,000.' 
Less  than  1  pound,  0  to  1  year  and'or  $500,  Over  1  pound,  0  to  5 

years  and, or  $2,000. 
Under  25  grams  or  5  grams  hashish,  0  to  6  months;  '  over  25  grams, 

0  to  5  years  and  or  $15,000  . 
0  to  1  year  in  county  jail  and  or  $1,000 

Less  than  25cig3tetlesor  '4  oz,,  up  to  1  year; '  25  99  cigarettes  or 

'4  to  1  oz.,  1  to  7  years;  over  100  cigarettes  or  over  1  oz.,  1  to  lo 

years 
Less  than  1  gram,  misdemeanor  with  fine  or  imprisonment  left  to 

court:  over  1  gram,  0  to  5  years  and/or  $1,000. 

0  to  1  year  and  or  $500 

Oto  1  yearand  or  $1,000 

Otolyear... 

0  to  1  year  in  county  jail  andor  $5,000  or  0  to  10  years  in  prison 

and  or  $5,000. 
2  to  5  years  of  separate  or  solitary  confinement  and, or  $2,000 


0  to  20  years  and  or  $5,000. 
0  to  6  years  and  or  $5.000.. 

5  to  10  years  and  or  $2,000. 

C  to  5  years  and  or  $1,000.. 

0  to  3  years  and  or  $1,000.. 


5  years  and  or  $5  0(X). 
0  to  20  years  hard  labor. 

0  to  2  years  and  or  $2,000 

20  to  40  years  and  or  $5,000. 


Under  1  pound,  up  to  14  days  and  or  $1,000;  over  1 
pound  0  to  1  year  in  county  jail  or  2  years  in  prison 
and  or  $1,000. 

Under  1  oz.,  1  to  6  y?ars  and  or  $2  000,  over  1  oz.,  1  to 
10  years  and  or  $2,000. 

Less  than  1  pound,  0  to  3  years  and, or  $1,000;  jvei  1 
pound,  0  to  10  years  and  or  $5,000. 


5  to  20  years  and  or  $2,000. 


10   to   20   years   and  or   $2,000 
mandatory  fine. 


Under  1  oz,  1  to  10  vears  and  or 
$2,000,  over  1  oz  .  1  to  20  years 
and  or  $5,000. 


10  to  40  years  sni  or  $2  OOO 
minimuni. 


1  to  10  years. 

2  to  10  years. 


Oto  10  years  and  $5,000 - 

Under  1  oz.  or  10  grams  of  hashish,  0  to  3  months  and  or  $100, 
Over  these  amounts,  0  to  6  months  and  or  $1,000. 

Less  than  1  oz.,  0  to  1  year   n  county  jail  and'or  $500,  Over  1  oz. 
0  to  5  years  and  or  $5,000. 


6  to  10  years  of  separate  or  solitary  confinement  ana 
$5,000. 


0  to  20  years  and  $10,000 .. 

Under  1  oz.  or  10  grams  of  hashish,  0  to  6  months  and 
or  $200;  Over  these  amounts,  0  to  1  year  and  or 
$2,000 

Oto  15  years  and  or  $10,000 


10  to  30  years  of  separate  or 

solitary  confinement  and 
$7,500. 
0  to  30  years  and  $10,000. 


0  to  40  years  and  or  $20,000. 
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TABLE  lll.-PENALTY  PROVISIONS  FOR  MAJOR  MARIHUANA  OFFENSES  (ALL  FINES  ARE  REPRESENTED  AS  MAXIMUM  AMOUNTS  POSSIBLE)— ContlnuwJ 


1st  offentc 


2d  Qffenn 


Sub*equent  offense 


Tennessee Commitment  to  a  State-operated  drug  treatment  facility  or  com-    0  to  2  years... 

munitv  mental  health  center  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 

up  to  11  months,  29  days  and/or  Jl.OOO. 

Texas 2  years  to  life 10  years  to  life 

Utah 0  to  6  monthsand  or  $299 0  to  1  year  and/or  Jl  000 


Vermont 0  to  6  months  and  or  $500. 

Virginia. 0  to  12  months  and/Or  $1,000. 


Oto  2yearsand;or  $^000 

0  to  12  months  and/or  $10,000  or  2  to  20  years  and/or 

$10,000. 
0  to  10  years  andor  $10,000 


0  to  5  years  In  penitentiary. 


0  years  to  life  and/or  $25,000. 
10  years  to  life. 

10  years  to  lite. 

1  to  30  years  and/or  $10,000. 
25  years. 


Washington Less  than  40  grams.  30  days;  Over  40  grams,  0  to  5  years  and  or 

$10,000. 

West  Virginia 90  days  to  6  months  and/or  $1,000^ 

Wisconsin 0  to  1  year  in  county  lail  and/or  $500 ]...!!!..!! !."!"!]!!]1 

W^roming 0  to  6  months  and  or  $1,000 0  to  6  months  and.or  il^OOO. ..'""!!!!""";.'  "  0  to  5  years  and,'or  $5  000 

District  of  Columbia Oto  1  year  and  or  $100  to  $1,000 O  to  10  years  and/or  $500  to  $5,000 ' 

B.  POSSESSION  WITH 
INTENT  TO  SELL 

Alabama No  such  offense 

Alaska 0  to  25  years  and  or  $20,000 0  years  to  life  and  or  $25,000     JI""Il!'l 

Arizona 2  to  10  years 5  to  15  years 

Arkansas 0  to  5  years  and/or  $15,000 0  to  10  years  and,or  $30,666      ...I.I."" 

California 2  to  10  years  5  to  15  years 

Colorado 2  to  15  years  and  or  $10,000 5  to  20  years  and  or  $10,000      . 

Connecticut 5  to  10  years  and  or  $3.000 10  to  15  years  and'or  $5  000 

Delaware 5  to  10  years  and  or  $1,000  to  $10.000 7  to  15  years  and/or  $1,000  to  $id,o66... 11.1.11" 

Florida No  such  offense  

Georgia do. 

Hawaii oto  10  years  and, or  $1,000 !.  Oto'26  years  and/or  $2,666 

Idaho  0  to  5  years  and  or  $15,000 

Illinois' Less  than  2.5  grams,  6  mo.;  2.5  to  10  grams,  1  to  2  years;  10  to  30    10  to  30  grams,  1  to  4  years;  30  to  500  gramsy2  "to  8 

grams,  1  to  3  years;  30  to  500  grams,  1  to  4  years;  over  500        years;  over  500  grams,  2  to  10  years. 

grams,  1  to  7  years. 

Indiana 5  to  20  years  and/of  $2,000 5  years  to  lile  and,or  $5,000  . 

Iowa Oto  5  years  and/or  $1,000 0  to  15  years  and'or  $3,06o 

Kansas 1  to  3  years 1  to  3  years 

Kentucky 0  to  5  iears  and.'or  $5,000 0  to  10  years  and.'or  $ic,66c 

Louisiana 0  to  10  years  and  or  $15,000 0  to  20  years  and 'or  $30.000 

Maine No  such  offense 

Maryland 0  to  5  years  and  or  $15,000 oto  10  years  and/or  $30  666 

Massachusetts 5  to  10  years ...10  to  25  years 

Michigan No  such  offense 

Minnesota ..  0  to  5  years  and  or  $15,000... 1  to  10  years  and  or  $30  000 

Mississippi 0  to  4  years  and/or  $2,000 0  to  S  years  and/or  $2,000 

Missouri  Syearslolife 10  years  to  life 

Montana. No  such  offense 

Nebraska 0  to  6  months  in  county  jailor  1  to  5  years  in  prison  and/or  $2,bb6..  0  to  12  months  in  county  jail  or  2  io  10  years  in  prison 

and/or  $4,000. 

Nevada No  such  offense 

New  Hampshire 0  to  10  years  and  or  $2,000. "     6  to  15  years  and/or  $5  666 

New  Jersey  0  to  5  years  and;or  $15,000 0  to  10  years  and/or  $30,000 

New  Mexico No  such  offense 

New  York 1  to  7  years .   ..   

North  Carolina 0  to  5  years  and, or  $1,000 .5  to  10  years  and/or  $2  666  

North  Dakota 0  to  10  years  and/or  $5,000 0  to  20  years  and/of  $10  000 

Ohio 10  to  20  years 15  to  30  years 

Oklahoma 2  to  10  years  and  or  $5,000 4  to  20  years  and/or  $10  060 

Oregon No  such  offense 

Pennsylvania No  sucfl  offense . 

Rhode  Island 0  to  20  years "6  to  30  years 

South  Carolina 0  to  5  years  and/or  $5,000 Oto  10  years  and  or  $10  665 

South  Dakota 0  to  10  years  and/or  $5,000 0  to  15  years  and 'or  $10  000 

Tennessee 1  to  5  years  and/or  $3,000 2  to  10  years  and/or  $6,000 

Texas No  such  offense 

Utah Oto  Syearsand'or  $5,000 '..".  

Vermont 25  cigarettes  or  more,  Oto  2  years  and/or  $2,000;  160  cigarettes  or 

more.  0  to  5  years  and/or  $5,000. 

Vifrnia.. 1  to  40  years  and  or  $25,000 10  years  to  life  and/or  $50,000 

Wastiington Oto  10  years  and/or  $10.000. 

West  Virginia 1  to  5  years  and  01  $15,000 2  to  10  years  and/or  $15  666       

Wisconsin 0  to  5  years  and'or  $5  000... 0  to  10  years  and/or  $5  000 

Wyoming    .   0  to  10  years  and  or  $10,000 0  to  20  years  and'or  $20  000 

District  of  Columbia. No  such  offense 


15  years  to  life  and/or  $3,000 
20  to  40  years. 

0  to  40  years. 

0  to  40  years  and/or  $20,000 


C.   SALE 


Alabama 

Alaska. 
Anzona.  .    . 
Arkansas 
Caiilc^ia 
Colorado    . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
FloMda 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idano     

lll.noisi  ... 


000 


Indiana. . . . 

Iowa    

Kansas. 

KeniLcky 

Louisiana 

Mane 

Matfiand 

Massachuse'ts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouii 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada. 


Ne*  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 

Ne*  Meiico 

New  York    

North  Carolina.. 


.  5  to  23  years  and  or  $2J.0OO. 
,  0  to  25  years  and  or  J2J.000. 

2  10  10  years 

0  to  5  years  and  or  $15,000. . 

5  years  to  lite 

2  to  15  years  and  or  $10,000. 

5  to  10  years  and  or  $3,000. 

5  to  10  ye2rs  and  or  $1,000  to  $10 

0  to  10  years  and  or  $1  j,000   .   .. 

0  to  2  years  and, or  $2.000 

Oto  U  years  and  or  $1,000.     .. 

0  to  5  yeari  and  .r  Sli.JOO. 

Less  than  Z.'i  grams  6  months,  2  5  'o  10  grams  1  to  2  years.  10  to 
3j  grams.  1  to  3  years;  3C  to  5u0  grams.  1  to  4  years,  over  500 
grams.  1  to  7  vears 

5  to  20  years  ana  or  $2. 'OOO 

0  to  5  years  and  or  $1  000         "II II. 

1  to  3  years.  '....'. 

0  to  5  years  and  or  J^, 000. . 

0  to  10  years  and  or  $15,000  II..IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

1  tu  5  years  

0  to  5  years  and  jr  $15,000. I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

5  to  10  years  .— ..I..IIIIIIIIIII 

20  y jars  tn  Ills  .1...I I...IIIIIII"I 

0  to  5  years  and  or  $15.000 ..'.l'.'.'." .'.'.". 

0  to  4  years  and  or  $2,o6o.. "11111111111111 

5  years  to  life  ""  "" 

1  year  to  lite 

0  to  6  months  m  lail  or  I  to  5  years  in  prison  and  or  $2  000 

and.or  $5.jO0. 
By  minor,  1  to  20  years  with  possible  probation    Adult    I  to  20 

years  and  or  $5,000. 
0  to  10  years  and  or  $2,000 

0  to  5  years  and. or  $15,J00 

1  to  5  years  

1  to  15  years  II"" 

0  to  5  years  and, or  $1,000 1...IIIIIIIIIIIII! 


10  years  to  life. 


10  to  40  years  and'or  $20,000. 

0  years  to  lite  and  or  $25,000 

5  to  15  years.  .  

0  to  10  years  and;or  $30,000 

10  years  to  life. 

5  to  20  years  and'or  $10.000 10  to  30  years  and/or  $10,000. 

10  to  15  years  and'or  $5,000 25  years. 

7  to  15  years  and'or  $1,000  to  $10,000 

Oto  20  years  and,or  $2), 000.. 20  years  to  life  and/or  $20,000. 

0  to  5  years  and  or  $5,')00 

Oto  20  years  and  or  $2,000. 

0  to  10  years  and/or  $15  000.. 


20  years  to  lite  and  or  $5,000.. 

0  to  15  years  and  or  $3  000.    .. 

1  to  .3  years    . 

0  to  10  years  and  or  $10,000. . 
0  to  20  years  and  or  $30,000.. 
3  to  10  years.  .  

0  to  10  years  and  or  $30,000... 
10  to  25  years 

1  to  10  years  and  or  $30,000.. 
1  to  10  years  and  or  $30,000... 
0  log  years  and  or  $2  000.. 

10  years  to  lite 


0  to  1  year  m  jail  or  2  to  10  years  in  prison  and/or  $4,000. 

Life,    no    parole,   andor   $5,000   (no   difference   for 
minors). 

0  to  15  years  and/01  $5,000 

0  to  10  years  and.or  $30,000 

2  to  10  years  .  .  


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


5  to  10  years  and/or  $2,000 15  years  to  life  and/or  $3,000. 
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1st  offense 


2d  offense 


Subsequent  offense 


0  to  20  years  and/or  $10,000. 


0  to  20  years  and  or  $30,000. 


15  years  to  life. 
Do. 


North  DakoU Oto  10  years  and/or  $5,000 

Ohio 20to  40  years 

Oklahoma 2  to  10  years  and/or  $5,000 4  to  20  years  and/or  $10  000 

Oregon Oto  Ivear and/or  $5,000or Oto  lOyearsand/or $5,000 . 

Pennsylvania 5  to  10  years  separate  or  solitary  confinement  and  $5,000 10  to  20  years  separate  or  solitary'confi'nVment'and  "Life  and'or  $30000 

$10,000. 

Rhode  Island 0  to  40  years  maximum 

South  Carolina 0  to  5  years  and/or  $5,000 Oto  10  years  andor  $i6Io66III..-'I  "   'I   5Vo'26VeaVs"and/or  $26"600 

South  Dakota 0  to  10  years  and/or  $5,000 0  to  15  years  and'or  $10,000 0  to  40  years  and/or  $20 'ooo' 

Tennessee 1  to  5  years  and/or  $3,000 2  to  10  years  and,'or  $6,000  <     t    ,      . 

Texas 5  years  to  life 10  years  to  life. 

Utah 0  to  5  years  and/or  $5,000 '     lo  years  to  lite 

Vermont 0  to  5  years  and/or  $10^000... 10  to  25  years  and/or  $25,000 

Virginia 1  to  40  years  and/or  $25,000 10  years  to  life  and/or  $50,000 

Washington Oto  10  years  and'or  $10,000.. Oto  10  years  and/or  $10,000 

West  Virginia 1  to  5  years  and/or  $15,000 2  to  10  years  and/or  $15,000 

Wisconsin 0  to  5  years  and/or  $5,000 0  to  10  years  and/or  $5,000 

Wyoming 0  to  10  years  and/or  $10,000 0  to  20  years  and/or  $20,000 

District  of  Columbia 0  to  1  year  and/or  $100  to  $1,000 0  to  10  years  and;or  $500  to  $5,000 I. 

D.  SALE  TO  A  MINOR 

Alabama 10  to  40  years  and/or  $20,000 

Alaska 0  years  to  life  and/or  $25,000 

Arizona 10  years  to  life 

Arkansas. Oto  10  years  and,'or  $15,000 

California 10  years  to  lite 

Colorado No  such  offense 

Connecticut. do 

Delaware 7  to  15  years  and/or  discretionary  fine 15  to  25  years  and/or  discretionary  fine 

Florida 10  years  to  lile  and/or  $10,000 10  years  to  life  and/or  $20,000 20  years  to  life  and/or  $20  OOOt 

Georgia 0  to  5  years  and/or  $5,000 Oto  10  years  and/or  $10,000 

Hawaii Oto  20  years  and/or  $1,000 Lile  anci/or  $2,000 Life  and/or  $2,00a 

Idaho.. Oto  10  years  and/or  $15,000 0  to  20  years  andor  $15,000. 

Illinois' Twice  the  minimum  for  sale 

Indiana No  such  offense 

Iowa. Oto  7)^  years  and/or  $1,000 0  to  22^  years  and/or  $3,666.1.'.'.  

Kansas No  such  offense 

Kentucky 0  to  10  years  and/or  $20,000 0  to  20  years  and  or  $40  o66  

Louisiana Oto  20  years  and/or  $30,000... 0  to  40  years  and/or  $60,000 

Maine For  sale  to  people  18  to  20,  2  to  6  years  to  people  under  18, 3  to  8    4  to  10  years... 

years. 

Maryland 5  to  20  years  and/or  $1,000 

Massachusetts 10  to  25  years 20  to  50  years 

Michigan 20  years  to  life 

Minnesota 0  to  10  years  and  or  $16,000 6  to  20  years  and  or  $30,000 IIIIH" 

Mississippi... Oto  8  years  and  or  $2,000 0  to  16  years  and  or  $4,000 

Missouri 5  years  to  life  or  death lo  years  to  lite  or  death  

Montana.. 1  year  to  life .  

Nebraska No  such  offense .  .  .  .  ]  I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Nevada... It  sold  by  minor,  1  to  20  years  with  possible  probation;  by  adult,    Lite  no  parole 

lite  and.'or  $5,000. 

New  Hampshire 0  to  10  years  and  or  $2,000 0  to  15  years  and  or  $5  000 

NewJersey 0  to  10  years  and  or  $15,000 ...  "      —  

New  Mexico 2  to  10  years 

New  York 1  to  25  years 

North  Carolina. 10  years  to  life  andor  $3,000 I. 

North  Dakota 0  to  20  years  and  or  $5,000..  6  to  40  years  and  or  $10  06o 

Ohio 30  years  to  life 

Oklahoma 4  to  20  years  and  or  $10,000 8  to  40  years  and  or  $20  000         

Oregon No  such  offense... ....II    ..  ..  I.I  I.    I    .1 

Pennsylvania do.. '_' _ 

Rhode  Island Oyearstolife 

South  Carolina Oto  10  years  andor  $10,000 

South  Dakota 0  to  20  years  and  or  $5,000 0  to  30  years  and/or  $10,000     0  to  80  years  and  or  $20  000 

Tennessee.. 2  to  10  years  andor  $6,000 4  to  20  years  and  or  $12  000 

Texas 5  years  to  life 10  years  to  life  or  death .  .. 

Utah Oto  10  years  and'or  $5,000 

Vermont 0  to  5  years  and/or  $10,000 10  to  25  years  and  or  $25  666 

Virginia 5  to  40  years  and/Or  $50,000 

Washington 0  to  10  years  and  or  $10,000 0  to  20  years  and  or  $10  000 

West  Virginia 2  to  10  years  and  or  $15,000 2  to  10  years  and  or  $15  000" 

Wisconsin. 0  to  15  years... 30  years  to  life         .     '  Life 

Wyoming.  -   .  0  to  20  years  and/or  $10,000 0  to  40  years  and  or  $20  000 

District  of  Columbia No  such  offense 


Oto  20yearsand  or  $30,000. 
10  to  50  years . 


1  May  be  expunged. 
>  Effective  Aug.  16,  1971. 


<  May  be  expunged;  less  than  15  grams  shall  be  expunged. 
TABLE  IV.-MARIHUANA  PROHIBITION  CITATIONS 


Antimarihuana  statute  atation 


Most 

recent 

amendment 


Alabama Ala.  Code  Tit.  22,  sec.  232-258(1958),  as  amended,  (Supp.  1969 

1969). 
Alaska.   AlaskaStat.  sec.  17. 10.010- .240  (1953),  as  amended, (Supp.  1968 

1969). 
Arizona Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  sec.  36-1001  to -1002.10, -1017  (Supp.  1961 

1969). 
Arkansas Ark.  Stat  Ann.  sec.  82-1001  to -1020(1937),  as  amended,  1971 

(Supp.  1969). 
Calilornia   ...  Cal.  Health  and  S.  Code  sec.  11530-11533  (West  1964),  as  1968 

amended,  (Supp.  1970). 

Colorado.     Colo.  Rev.  SUt.  Ann.  sec.  48-5-1  to -21  (1963) 1963 

Connecticut Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  sec  19-443  to -485  (1958).  Conn.  Pub.  1969 

Act.  No.  753,  sec.  1-42  (1969). 
Delaware Del.  Code  Ann.  Tit.  16,  sac.  4701-4722  (1953),  as  amended,  1971 

(Supp.  1968). 
Florida Fla.  Stat  Ann.  sec.  398.01-.24  (1959),  oa  omen<i<d,  (Supp. 

1969) 1971 

Georgia --  Ga.  Coda  Ann.  sec.  79A-802  to  -822,  -9910,  -9911  (Supp. 

1969)... 1971 

Hawaii Hawaii  Rav.  Laws  SK.  329-1  to -32  (1968) 1969 

Idaho Idaho  Code  Ann.  sac.  37-2701  to -3321  (Supp.  1969) 1971 

Illinois III.  Ann.  Stat.  Ch.  38,  sec.  22-1  to  -53  (Smith-Huitl  1964),  1971 

M  amended,  (effective  Aug.  16, 1971). 


Antimarihuana  statute  citation 


Most 

recant 
aiMndment 


Indiana Ind.  Ann.  Stat,  sec  10-3519  to -3552  (1956),  a*  awfwied,  1971 

(Supp.  1970). 

Iowa Iowa  Code  Ann.  sec.  204.1-.23  (1969),  «  ancTuitd,  (Suppi  1971 

1970). 

Kansas... Kan.  Stat.  Ann.  sac.  65-2501  to -2522(1964) 1971 

Kentucky Ky.  Rev.  StaL  Ann.  sw:.  218.010-.245  (1969) 1970 

Louisiana La.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  sac  4a961-.9M  (1965) 1970 

Maine Me.Rev.Stat.  Ann.  Tit.  22,  sec  2381 -a86(Supp.  1970) 19(9 

Maryland Md.  Ann.  Code  Art.  27,  sac  276-302  (1957) 1970 

Massachusetts Mas*.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  Ch.  94,  sm.  197-217E  (1958),  at  19St 

(m<n^(<,(Supp.  1970). 

Michigan.... MicA.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  sK.  33&51-.77  and  335.151-.154  1952 

(1967),  04  ommded.tSupp.  1970). 

Minnesota Minn.  StaL  Ann.  sec.  61 8.01-i5  (1964).  as  amended . (Supp.  197 1 

1970). 

Mississippi Miss.  Code  Ann.  sec  6844-6869 (1942),  as  amandad,  (Supp.  1971 

1969). 

Missouri Mo.  Rev.  Stat.  sec.  195.010- .210  (1970) 1971 

Montana Mont.  Rev.  Codes  Ann.  sec  54-129  to  -138  (Supp.  1969). . .  1971 

Nebraska Ch.  197,  (1969)  Neb.  Acts 1971 

Nevada .     Nev.  Rev.  SUL  sec  453.010- J40  (1967) 1971 

New  Hampshire.  .        Ch.  421,  (1969)  N.H.  Laws 1971 
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Antimarihuana  statute  citation 


Most 
recent 

amendmeni 


New  Jersey N  J.  Rev.  Stat.  sec.  24.18-1  to  -47  (1937).  as  amended,  1971 

(Supp.  1969). 
New  Mexico N.M.  Stat.  Ann.  sec.  54-7  1  to  -51  (1962).  as  amended,  1965 

(Supp.  1%9). 
New  York .-  N.Y.  Penal  Law  sec.  220.0O-.95  (1967).  aj  amended.  (Supp.  1971 

1970). 
North  Carolina N.C.  Gen.  Stat   sec.  90-86  to  -113  (1965),  as  amended.  1969 

1%9). 
Nortti  Dakota N.D.  Cent  Code  sec.  19-03-01  to -32  (1960).  as  ame.ided,  1971 

(Supo.  1969) 
Ohio Ohio   Rev.   Code   sec.   3719.01-3719.99  (Page   19>3).   as  1970 

amended.  (Supp  1961). 

Oklahoma...    Okla.  SUt.  Ann   Tit.  63.  sec.  451-457  (1961) 1971 

Oregon  Ore.  Rev.  Stat.  sec.  474,010-990(1969).... 1971 

Pennsylvania Pa.  Stat  Tit.  35.  sec.  780  (1964),  as  amended.  (Supp.  1970)  .  1961 

Rhode  Island  R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann   sec.  21-28-1  to  21-28-68  (1956),  as  1962 

■  amended,  (Supp.  1969). 

South  Carolina S.C.  Code  Ann.  sec.  32-1461  to -1495  (1962),  as  amended.  1971 


Antimarihuana  statute  citation 


Mott 
recent 

amendment 


(Supp.  1969). 

South  Dakota S.D.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  sec.  39-17  44  to -155  (Supp.  1970). . 

Tenntssee Tenn.  Code  Ann.  sec.  52  1301  to -1323(1966),  as  amended, 

(Supp.  1969). 
Texas Tei.  Pen.  Code  Art  7256  (I960),  as  amended,  (Supp. 

1969-70). 
Utah Utah  Code  Ann.  sec.  5«-13a  1  to  -44  (1963).  as  amended. 

(Supp. 1969) 
Vermont VL  Stat.  Ann.  Tit.  18.  sec.  4201  25  (1968).  as  amended, 

(Supp.  1970). 

Virginia... Va.  Code  Ann.  sec.  54-524.1  to  .109  (Supp.  1970) 

Washington Wash.  Rev.  Code  Ann.  sec.  69.40.1-69.40.100      

West  Virginia W  Va.  Code  sec.  16-8A-1  to  -24(1966)  

Wisconsin Wis.  StaL  Ann.  sec.  161.01  to  .Z75  (1957),  as  amended. 

(Supp.  1969). 
Wyoming Wyo  Stat.  sec.  35-348  to    371  (1957).  as  amended.  (Supp. 

1969). 
District  o«  Columbia  .  DC.  Code  Ann.  sec.  33  401  to   425  (1%8)      


1971 
1971 

1969 

1971 

1969 

1971 
19fi8 
1971 
19G9 

1971 

1966 


Covington  &  Bttkunc, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  29, 1971. 
Hon,  Raymond  P.  Shaixr. 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

EMas  GovwiNOB  Shafzr:  In  response  to 
your  letter  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
requesting  its  views  on  the  legal  status  of 
marihuana,  the  President  of  the  ABA  has 
said  that  each  Committee  should  make  avail- 
able to  you  any  pertinent  material  It  may 
believe  to  be  helpful.  Accordingly,  I  am  at- 
taching 20  copies  of  a  Resolution  and  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  of  the 
ABA  Section  of  Criminal  Law.  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  after  several  months 
of  study  and  work  by  the  Committee  mem- 
bers. 

As  you  win  appreciate,  this  represents  only 
the  views  of  the  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
the  outgoing  Chairman,  and  has  not  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Section  or  the  Association.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  other  (Committees 
have  already  sent  you  their  views,  or  are  In 
the  process  of  doing  so.  The  new  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  may  also  wish  to  consider 
these  matters  with  his  Committee  further, 
and  forward  additional  material  to  you. 

Should  you  wish  any  additional  Informa- 
tion, or  if  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  let  the  Committee  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  Barton  Htrrr. 


Legal  Status  or  Marihuana 

The  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Section  of  Crim- 
inal Law  adopts  the  following  resolution  In 
response  to  the  request  of  the  Commission 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  appointed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  CJontrol 
Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-513),  for  Its  poBltlon  on 
marihuana: 

Resolved,  That  because  the  Individual 
and  social  costs  resulting  from  Imposition 
of  penalties  for  simple  possession  of  mari- 
huana substantially  outweigh  the  harm 
caused  to  the  individual  and  society  as  a 
consequence  of  the  use  of  marihuana.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  Local  penalties  for  simple 
possession  of  marihuana  should  be  elim- 
inated: and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  casual  distri- 
bution of  a  small  amount  of  m&rlhuana  be 
bandied  in  the  same  manner  as  simple  pos- 
session: and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  CJommls- 
slon  on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  consider 
the  feasibility  of  licensing  the  distribution  of 
murlhuana.  in  lieu  of  Imposing  penalties.  In 
order  better  to  control  its  use;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  on  marihuana  be  developed  by 
conforming  State  and  Local  penalties  to 
the  Federal  law  and  by  eliminating  applica- 
tion of  ancillary  State  and  Local  statutory 
provisions — such  as  possession  of  the  Imple- 


ments of  crime,  presence  in  or  maintaining 
an  illegal  establishment,  loitering  and  va- 
grancy— to  the  possession  and  distribution 
of  marihuana;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  all  information 
provided  by  drug  abusers  to  physicians  and 
others  engaged  In  drug  abuse  counseling 
should  be  protected  as  confidential. 

REPORT 

The  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse,  appointed  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  Section  601  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970, 
requested  a  report  on  marihuana  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The  President  of 
the  Association,  In  his  response,  requested 
this  and  other  Committees  to  furnish  rele- 
vant information  to  the  Commission, 
/.  Background 

Under  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Oantrol  Act  of  1970.  which 
became  effective  on  May  1,  1971,  simple  pos- 
session (i.e.,  possession  for  personal  use. 
without  Intention  to  distribute  or  dispense) 
of  marihuana  is  punishable  by  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  one  year,  a  Qne 
of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  both.  Trafficking 
(i.e.,  manufacturing,  distributing,  dispens- 
ing, or  possession  with  intent  to  manufac- 
ture, distribute,  or  dispense)  In  marihuana 
Is  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  Ave  years,  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $15,000,  or  lx>th,  except  that  distribu- 
tion of  a  small  amount  of  marihuana  for  no 
remuneration  is  treated  eis  simple  possession 
rather  than  as  trafficking.  Second  or  subse- 
quent offenses  carry  double  these  penalties. 
It  was  recognized  in  the  legislative  history  of 
this  Act  that  the  classification  of,  and  penal- 
ties for,  marihuana  were  to  be  reconsidered 
on  the  basis  of  the  Report  of  the  (Commission 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  which  Is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress within  one  year. 

The  recent  Report  to  the  Congress  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  "Marihuana  and 
Health"  states  that: 

"Virtually  all  of  the  American  data  Indi- 
cate that  use  of  marihuana  has  rapidly  In- 
creased over  the  past  several  years.  While  the 
number  of  those  who  have  tried  the  sub- 
stance at  some  point  In  their  lives  remains 
a  minority  of  the  population  it  is  continuing 
to  increase  rapidly.  In  some  high  school  or 
college  settings  It  is  virtually  certain  that  a 
majority  have  at  least  tried  marihuana.  By 
the  end  of  1970  about  one  college  student  in 
seven  was  using  It  on  a  weekly  or  more  fre- 
quent basis.  High  School  use  has  generally 
lagged  behind  that  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, although  in  areas  of  high  use  as  many 
as  a  third  to  a  half  have  experimented  with 
It  "  (p.  6) 

It  is  estimated  that  20  million  Americans 
have  used  marihuana  at  least  once,  and 
probably  several  million  use  It  periodically. 
Marihuana  use  has  tbtis  become  a  mattter  of 


major  social  concern,  and  Lb  no  longer  merely 
a  medical  or  legal  problem. 

The  recent  Repwrt  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
on  "Marihuana  and  Health"  reaches  the  fol- 
lowing medical  conclusions: 

"Physiological  changes  accompanying 
marihuana  use  at  typical  levels  of  American 
social  usage  are  relatively  few." 

"Neurological  examinations  consistently 
reveal  no  major  abnormalities  during  mari- 
huana Intoxication." 

"Prom  the  standpoint  of  lethality,  can- 
nabis products  must  be  counted  among  the 
safer  of  the  drugs  In  widespread  use.  Death 
directly  attributable  to  the  drug's  effects  Is 
extremely  rare  even  at  very  high  doses." 

"Acute  psychotic  episodes  precipitated  by 
marihuana  Intoxication  have  been  reported 
by  a  number  of  Investigators.  These  appear 
to  occvti  Infrequently,  usually  at  high  doe- 
ages,  but  may  occur,  even  at  levels  of  social 
usage.  In  particularly  susceptible  individ- 
uals." 

"There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  mari- 
huana use  In  humans  affects  fetal  develop- 
ment." 

"If  one  confines  his  use  of  the  term  to  a 
description  of  the  present  American  scene 
one  must  conclude  that  present  evidence 
does  not  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
causal  relationship  between  marihuana  use 
and  the  amotlvational  syndrome." 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  marihuana 
use  does  not  necessarily  lead  directly  to  the 
use  of  other  drugs."  {p.  16) 

On  the  basis  of  a  separate  study,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  took  the  view  that: 

".  .  .  available  evidence  does  not  demon- 
strate significant  deleterious  effects  of  mari- 
huana in  quantities  ordinarily  consumed; 
that  any  risks  app)ear  to  be  significantly 
lower  than  those  attributable  to  alcoholic 
t>everages;  that  the  social  cost  of  criminaliz- 
ing a  substantial  segment  of  otherwise  law 
abiding  citizenry  Is  not  Justified  by  the,  as 
yet,  undemonstrated  harm  of  marihuana 
use;  and  that  jaU  penalties  for  use  of  mari- 
huana Jeopardize  the  credibility  and  there- 
fore the  deterrent  value  of  our  drug  laws 
with  respect  to  other,  demonstrably  harm- 
ful drugs,"  (p.  255) 

Thus,  while  marihuana  Is  not  harmless,  the 
clear  majority  of  responsible  scientific  opin- 
ion is  that  it  appears  to  be  no  more  danger- 
ous than  alcohol,  and  not  as  dangerous  as 
some  other  drugs,  such  as  heroin. 

//.  Simple  possession  of  marihuana 

It  la  important  that  the  public,  and  par- 
ticularly young  people,  understand  the  rel- 
ative dangers  involved  In  the  use  of  all 
drugs,  and  especially  of  controlled  drugs.  It 
must  repeatedly  be  emphasized  that  not  all 
controlled  drugs  are  equally  dangerous 
either  to  the  Individual  or  to  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Nowhere  can  this  educational 
function  be  carried  out  more  directly  than 
In  the  sanctions  applied  to  simple  posses- 
sion of  these  drugs. 
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Under  the  circumstances  of  substantial 
public  usage  of  marihuana,  combined  with 
evidence  of  relatively  few  deleterious  effects 
to  the  Individual  or  to  society,  the  criminal 
sanctions  imposed  for  simple  possession  of 
this  drug  should  be  eliminated.  The  harm 
caused  by  criminalizing  a  large  segment  of 
the  }X)pulation  far  outweighs  any  harm  that 
can  be  predicted  from  its  increase  in  use 
resulting  from  elimination  of  such  penal- 
ties. The  country  is  not  prepared  to  Impose 
a  penalty  for  simple  possession  of  marihuana 
on  up  to  20  million  citizens  who  have  used 
this  drug,  and  selective  enforcement  or  a 
total  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  present  law 
IS  reprehensible  and  Indefensible. 

///.  Casual  distribution  of  marihuana 

Section  401(b)(4)  of  the  Oomprehenslve 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  provides  that  casual  distribution  of  a 
small  amount  of  marihuana,  for  no  remu- 
neration, shall  be  handled  the  same  as  simple 
possession  rather  than  as  trafficking.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  agreed  to  Inclu- 
sion of  this  provision  In  the  Federal  law,  has 
described  Its  Intended  meaning  as  follows  : 

"The  language  'distributes  a  small  amount 
of  marihuana  for  no  remunMti.tloQ'  ...  is 
intended  to  cover  the  type  of  sltiuttlon  where 
a  college  student  makes  a  quasi -donative 
transfer  of  one  or  two  marihuana  cigarettes 
and  receives  50  cents  or  a  dollar  In  exchange 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  marihuana.  Transfers 
of  larger  quantities  In  exchange  for  larger 
amounts  of  money,  or  transfers  for  profit,  are 
not  intended  to  be  covered  by  this  section, 
but  rather  are  to  be  covered  by  .  .  .  unlawful 
distribution."  (Summary  and  Analysis,  H.JR. 
17463,  attached  to  letter  from  Deputy  Attor- 
ney (General  Klelndlenst  to  Hon.  Wilbur  MlUs, 
July  2,  1970). 

For  the  same  reasons  for  which  this  provi- 
sion was  Included  in  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act.  casual  distribution  of  marihuana 
should  continue  to  be  handled  In  the  same 
way  as  simple  poeseeslon,  and  not  as  traffick- 
ing. 

IV.   Distribution  of  marihuana 

Strong  arguments  can  be  made  In  favor  of 
regtilating  the  distribution  of  marihuana 
rather  than  prohibiting  It.  Prohltriticxn  has 
been  such  a  complete  failure  as  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  law.  The  current  PedeiBl  en- 
forcement policy — under  which  It  will  handle 
only  major  trafficking  cases — Is  widely  known, 
and  contributes  to  disrespect  for  the  law. 
Prohibition  also  forces  users  to  associate  with 
the  criminal  world,  In  order  to  purchase  it. 
Strict  control  through  government  regulation 
wotUd  permit  quality  oontrol  and  might,  by 
reducing  its  glamor,  actually  decrease  Its 
current  popularity.  The  Committee  has  not 
fully  studied  the  feasibility  of  handling  the 
problem  In  this  manner,  however,  and  there- 
fore recommends  that  the  Commission  Itself 
undertake  to  study  the  practical  aspects  and 
consequences  of  this  powlblllty. 

V.  State  and  local  marihuana  laws 

State  and  municipalities  throughout  the 
country  have  developed,  over  the  years,  a 
wide  variety  of  penal  measures  designed  to 
deal  with  the  growing  problem  of  drug  abuse. 
The  State  penalty  for  simple  possession  of 
marihuana  ranges  from  a  low  of  7  days  Im- 
prisonment in  Nebraska  to  a  high  of  life 
imprisonment  in  Texas,  for  a  first  offender. 
In  some  Jurisdictions,  marihuana  offenses 
are  handled  under  the  additional  statutory 
provisions  dealing  with  narcotic  vagrancy, 
possession  of  the  Implements  of  crime,  pres- 
ence in  an  illegal  establishment,  and  even 
loitering  and  disorderly  conduct.  Some  stat- 
utes require  parents  to  Inform  upon  their 
children  or  suffer  criminal  penalties  them- 
selves. Statutes  which  prohibit  any  person 
from  being  present  In  a  place  where  mari- 
huana is  kept  or  used  criminalize  virtually 
all  high  school  and  college  students.  Under 
current  Federal  policy,  moreover,  non-traf- 


ficking offenses  involving  marihuana  are  left 
to  State  officials  for  enforcement. 

A  uniform  national  policy  with  respect  to 
marihuana  Is  extremely  important.  The  pen- 
alties under  State  and  Local  laws  must  be 
no  greater  than  those  under  Federal  law  for 
the  same  offense,  and  the  substantatlve  of- 
fenses should  conform  to  the  Federal  law. 
This  necessarily  means  eliminating  applica- 
tion of  the  many  and  varied  ancillary  of- 
fenses mentioned  above  to  the  possession  and 
distribution  of  marihuana. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  wide  variety  of  Federal, 
State,  and  Local  statutory  and  regulatory 
provisions  governing  the  responsibility  of 
physicians  and  others  engaged  In  drug  abuse 
counseling  either  to  keep  the  Information 
they  obtain  In  confidence,  or  to  divulge  It  to 
law  enforcement  officials  or  others  In  author- 
ity. The  failure  to  maintain  such  Informa- 
tion in  confidence  would  seriously  undermine 
education,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts. If  a  student  cannot  confide  in  his 
school  physician  or  counselor,  without  fear 
that  the  Information  he  provides  will  be  dis- 
closed, there  Is  little  or  no  hope  that  those 
who  need  and  wish  to  have  Information  and 
assistance  about  drug  abuse  will  be  willing 
to  seek  and  obtain  It.  It  Is  therefore  critical 
that  the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  review  the  present  statutes  and  regula- 
tions governing  confidentiality  of  Informa- 
tion of  this  type,  and  formulate  a  national 
policy  under  which  Information  received  In 
confidence  may  not  be  divulged. 

VI.  Conclusion 
Elimination  of  the  penalties  for  simple 
possession  of  marihuana,  perhaps  accom- 
panied by  strict  licensing  of  the  distribution 
of  this  drug,  would  have  substantial  social 
benefits,  and  Is  a  reallzeable  goal  that  could 
unite  all  segments  of  society.  While  many 
of  the  social  and  scientific  facts  about  mari- 
huana must  remain  unknown  or  uncertain  at 
this  time,  there  Is  now  sufficient  Informa- 
tion available  to  take  at  least  this  initial 
step  toward  resolving  one  of  the  major  social 
problems  that  confronts  the  country. 

WHrr*  Plains.  N,T.. 

July  9,  1971. 
Hon.  Raymond  P.  Shafir. 
Chairman,    Commission    of    Marijuana    and 
Drug  Abuse,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Governor  Shapxr:  By  his  letter  to 
you  of  May  7,  1971,  Edward  L.  Wright,  Esq., 
President  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
stated  that  the  Chairman  of  committees  of 
the  Association  submit  their  views  to  the 
Commission  on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 

As  Chairman  of  the  (Committee  on  Alco- 
holism and  Drug  Reform  of  the  ABA  Sec- 
tion on  Individual  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  my 
committee.  Ol  the  fourteen  members  of  the 
committee  one.  Professor  G.  Joseph  Vinlng 
of  the  Michigan  University  School  of  Law, 
chose  not  to  Join  in  the  majority  report  but 
concurred  In  Its  basic  recommendations. 
There  was  no  dissent. 

I    trust    that    the   committee's   views   wUl 
be  of  some  assistance  to  the  Commission. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Gerald  Stern. 


Statement  or  the  Committee  on  Alcohol- 
ism  AND  Drug  Reform   of  the   American 
Bar  Association's  Section  on  iNDivmuAL 
Rights  and  REapoNsiBiLiriES  ■ro  the  Com- 
mission on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse 
The  Committee  on  Alcoholism  and   Drug 
Reform   of   the   American   Bar   Association's 
Section  on  Individual  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities is  pleased  to  have  this  oppwrtunlty 
■■o  offer  its  views  to  the  Commission  on  Klart- 
Jaana  and  other  Dangerous  Drugs.  Our  com- 
mittee has  a  continuing  Interest  in  laws  gov- 
erning the  possession,  use  and  sale  of  alcohol 
and  drugs.  As  lawyers  and  as  members  of 
the  A.B.A.  Section  on  Individual  Rights  and 


Responsibilities  we  feel  obliged  to  consider 
the  effect  of  these  laws  on  individual  free- 
dom, as  well  as  on  the  ability  of  the  courts 
and  other  agencies  of  criminal  Justice  to 
enforce  the  entire  body  of  criminal  law. 

The  present  untenable  status  of  laws  pro- 
hibiting possession  and  sale  of  marijuana  has 
been  highlighted  by  published  reports  of 
widespread  use  of  the  drug  and  sentencing 
policies  which  vary  from  Jurisdiction  to  Juris- 
diction and  sometimes  from  case  to  case.  In 
some  Jurisdictions  ten  and  fifteen-year  JaU 
sentences  have  been  rendered  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  single  marijuana  cigarette,  while  In 
other  Jurisdictions  prosecutors  and  Judges 
have  applied  their  best  talents  in  attempting 
to  avoid  stigmatizing  the  many  middle-class 
youths  being  charged  for  these  crimes.  Highly 
publicized  arrests  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  very  prominent  people  In  industry,  educa- 
tion and  government  has  helped  caU  atten- 
tion to  the  widespread  use  of  the  drug.  Ar- 
rests for  violating  drug  laws  have  resulted  In 
a  variety  of  petty-offense  convictions  Includ- 
ing loitering,  public  intoxication,  and  disor- 
derly conduct.  Cases  against  other  youths 
simply  have  been  dismissed,  sometimes  after 
referral  to  some  probation-like  program. 

There  Is  a  discernible  trend  toward  reduc- 
tion of  penalties,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  within  the  near  future  most  mari- 
juana arrests  will  be  for  petty  offenses.  A  for- 
mer Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  Dr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles.  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee  in  1969  that 
penalties  "are  strict  enough  to  ruin  the  life 
of  a  first-time  offender,  with  total  disregard 
for  medical  and  scientific  evidence  of  the 
properties  of  the  drug  or  its  effects."  He  ob- 
served: "I  know  of  no  clearer  instance  In 
which  the  punishment  for  an  infraction  of 
the  law  is  more  harmfvU  than  the  crime." 
Classification  of  marijuana  with  "hard"  drugs 
with  attendant  severe  penalties  has  been 
criticized  by  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse  (1963). 
the  President's  (Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Adminlsf-atlon  of  Justice  (1967), 
and  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  (1969).  Signifi- 
cantly, the  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  recommended  that 
possession  of  marijuana  be  classified  as  an 
infraction,  punishable  by  a  maximum  sen- 
tence of  probation,  unconditional  discharge, 
a  $500  fine,  or  both  probation  and  a  $500  fine. 
This  Commission  undoubtedly  wUl  want  to 
add  to  the  other  concerned  voices  speaking 
out  for  these  crucial  reforms  and  seeking  re- 
duced penalties  for  the  possession  of  mari- 
juana. 

Our  Committee  urges  this  CTommlsslon  to 
recommend  the  removal  of  aU  crimtnaJ  pen- 
alties for  the  possession  of  marijuana.  We 
suggest  that  the  distribution  of  marijuana 
be  regulated  along  the  lines  presently  on- 
ployed  for  the  sale  of  alcohol.  Uoenslng  prtv 
visions  should  be  used  to  ensun  that  the 
drug  is  not  sold  to  chUdren,  and  that  other 
standards  are  met.  If  a  less  drastic  reform  Is 
preferred  we  would  urge  the  Commission  to 
retain  criminal  penalties  (In  reduced  form) 
only  for  selling  (for  profit).  There  Is  simply 
no  basis  for  employing  the  criminal  sanction, 
with  Its  threat  of  Imprisonment,  against 
people  who,  at  the  very  worst,  are  harming 
themselves. 

As  a  means  of  clarifying  our  position  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  we  acknowledga 
marijuana  to  be  a  dangerous  drug.  Olven  the 
dearth  of  Information  on  the  effects  of  pro- 
longed excessive  usage  of  marijuana,  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  place  the  label 
of  "dangerous  drug"  on  marijuana  and  to 
take  reasonable  steps  In  regulating  its  dis- 
tribution. Drugs,  by  definition,  are  dangerous. 
Aspirin  is  dangerotia — deadly.  In  fact.  If 
taken  In  large  dosage  at  one  time,  and  ex- 
tremely harmful  If  taken  excessively  over  any 
substantial  period.  We  share  In  the  nation's 
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ooncem  tb»t  alxnoat  any  amount  of  Biari- 
jxiana  may  aom«day  proye  to  be  harmful.  Wa 
are  cognizant  of  tb«  blgh  percentage  of  traf> 
flc  fatalities  aaaoclated  with  alcohol  con- 
sumption and  would  dread  seeing  more  auto- 
mobile drivers  "high"  on  any  drug. 

A  comparison  of  alcohol  and  marijuana, 
their  effects,  dangers,  and  the  legal  restraints 
Imposed  on  their  use  has  been  offered  by  pro- 
ponents of  what  has  been  called  "legaUza- 
tloo"  of  marijuana.  The  legal  handling  of 
these  two  drugs  (alcohol  also  Is  a  drug)  pre- 
sents a  graphic  Illustration  of  Inconsistency 
within  the  criminal  law.  The  possession  (and 
use)  of  alcohol  Is  legal  although  it  has  been 
shown  to  be :  More  dangerous  than  marijuana 
to  health  (heavy  drinking  is  associated  with 
brain  damage,  cirrhosis,  heart  disease  and 
other  illnesses),  physically  addictive  (if  un- 
treated, delirium  tremens,  the  distressing 
withdrawal  symptoms  of  alcoholics  may  lead 
to  death ) ,  and  a  causal  factor  in  serious 
crime  (consumption  of  alcohol  Is  known  to 
have  preceded  many  homicides,  assaults, 
rapes  and  other  violent  crimes) ,  and  in  traf- 
fic fatalities  (in  more  than  half  of  all  serious 
trafflc  accidents  the  drivers  were  under  the 
Influence  of  alcohol). 

Opponents  of  "legalization"  of  marihuana, 
while  apparently  conceding  that  alcohol  pre- 
sents greater  dangers,  appear  not  to  have 
been  persuaded  by  the  alcohol  analogy.  As 
lawyers  we  are  sensitive  to  anomalies  in  the 
law  and,  particvUarly,  In  the  criminal  law 
which  severely  punishes  people  for  certain 
acts  while,  at  the  same  time,  sanctions  less 
dangerous  but  similar  acts.  The  laws  govern- 
ing the  use  of  alcohol,  cigarettes,  and  mari- 
huana play  a  disproportionate  role  In  en- 
larging the  generation  gap.  They  are  inde- 
fensible when  considered  together,  and  rep- 
resent perhaps  the  most  often-cited  example 
of  hypocrisy  In  o\ir  nation.  Any  fair  study  of 
this  area  will  demonstrate  the  failure  of  law 
enforcement  to  stem  the  Increasing  use  of 
marihuana,  and  the  devastating  Impact  that 
marihuana  laws  have  on  our  society. 

An  estimated  12  million  Americans  regu- 
larly use  this  drug.  Many  more — perhaps  8 
million — have  experimented  with  it  and  re- 
jected it.  The  most  conservative  estimates 
are  that  one  of  every  three  college  students 
has  used  It  at  one  time  or  another.  Thus 
the  laws  have  the  effect  of  making  criminals 
out  of  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  other- 
wise law-abiding  American  popiilatlon. 

Those  who  argue  that  marihuana  use 
"leads"  to  heroin  addiction  ignore  both  the 
evidence  and  the  more  logical  relation  be- 
tween marihuana  laws  and  heroin  addiction. 
Even  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  observed 
that  only  a  small  percentage — estimated  at 
five  percent — of  marihuana  users  eventually 
turn  to  heroin.  No  serious  argument  can  be 
made  in  good  faith  that  if  marihuana  were 
wiped  off  the  face  of  this  earth  the  heroin 
problem  would  be  abated.  The  people  who 
now  turn  from  marihuana  to  heroin  would 
somehow  find  the  "harder"  drug.  Ironically, 
if  the  stepping  stone  theory  has  any  merit 
it  la  that  people  who  use  marihuana  are 
forced  to  deal  with  sellers  whose  wares  are 
not  limited  to  the  relatively  (low  profit) 
softer  drugs.  It  Is  a  further  Irony  that  per- 
haps the  primary  reason  given  to  retain  pres- 
ent laws  is  the  fear  that  the  Increased  acces- 
sibility of  the  drug  will  prompt  more  people 
to  use  it;  actually,  by  forcing  marihuana 
xiasrs  to  buy  from  sellers  anxious  to  sell 
other  (higher  profit)  drugs,  we  are  making 
these  harder  drugs  more  accessible. 

In  their  present  form  marijuana  laws  ham- 
per soxind  drug  education  effects.  Some  drug 
users  may  be  ignoring  the  warnings  of  the 
danger  of  heroin  because  of  their  favorable 
experiences  with  marijuana.  By  lumping 
marijuana  and  heroin  together  we  have  suc- 
ceeded In  Impairing  the  law's  credibility  and 
turning  some  people  into  heroin  addicts  who 
mlcht  have  otherwlas  considered  the  nxes- 


■sge  of  a  statute  outlawing  the  possession  of 
a  drug. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
adverse  effects — on  violators,  on  our  con- 
ception of  law  and  on  the  already  over- 
whelmed criminal  justice  system — of  overex- 
tendlng  the  criminal  laws.  Disrespect  and, 
more  significantly,  alienation  are  generated 
by  laws  such  as  those  relating  to  the  use  of 
marijuana,  at  the  very  time  when  the  hue 
and  cry  from  public  officeholders  and  the 
vocal  public  Is  for  "respect"  for  law  and  for 
the  institutions  of  government.  An  assess- 
ment of  the  laws  relating  to  marijuana, 
alcohol,  and  cigarettes  does  not  promote  re- 
spect. Neither  does  the  sharp  variation  In 
sentencing  practices — brought  about,  in  part, 
by  such  incongruities  In  law  which  permit 
one  state  to  impose  seven  day's  imprison- 
ment and  another  to  impose  a  life  sentence 
for  the  same  (marijuana)  offense.  Nor,  In- 
cidentally, Is  respect  for  law  promoted  by 
the  widespread  flouting  of  marijuana  laws, 
sometimes  in  public.  In  full  view  of  the 
police. 

Every  segment  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem Is  overworked.  The  police  fall  miserably 
at  apprehending  dangerous  criminals,  the 
courts  resemble  crowded  market  places,  and 
the  prisons  dehumanize  and  harden  con- 
victed offenders.  Yet  we  Insist  upon  retain- 
ing a  variety  of  victimless  crimes  which  ac- 
counts for  almost  half  the  arrests  and  pros- 
ecutions In  the  nation. 

As  Professor  Packer  has  said  In  "The  Limits 
of  the  Criminal  Sanction"  (Stanford.  1968)  : 

"We  simply  cannot  have  all  the  things  we 
want,  crime  prevention  Included  .  .  .  every 
trivial,  imaginary  or  otherwise  dubious  crime 
that  is  removed  from  the  list  of  criminal  of- 
fenses represents  the  freeing  of  substantial 
resources  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
high-priority  needs  of  the  criminal  justice 
system." 

These  words  apply  equally  to  marijuana 
use  and  to  public  drunkenness,  to  consensual 
sex  offenses  and  to  vagrancy.  This  Commis- 
sion can  make  a  contribution  In  one  area. 
It  can  strike  an  Important  blow  for  good 
sense  as  well  as  for  good  government.  Our 
Committee  urges  it  to  advise  the  President 
that  the  proven  dangers  associated  with  the 
use  of  marijuana  in  no  way  Justify  any 
criminal  penalties. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

QUKKLD  Stkbn. 

Chairman. 

Statejcxnt  or  Gov.  Richabs  B.  Ocilveb 
or    iLumois 

Americans  have  tended  to  construct  a  per- 
vasive culture  of  drugs,  a  mass  syndrome  of 
escape  by  pill  or  by  alcohol.  The  use  of  heroin, 
amphetamines,  and  marijuana  within  the 
youth  culture  is  only  one  element,  albeit  a 
truly  grave  one.  In  the  crisis.  Who  is  the  more 
drug  dependent  and  in  need  of  help — the 
young  man  who  la  arrested  for  possession  of 
marijuana,  or  his  mother  who  must  take  a 
drink  or  a  tranqulllier  to  ameliorate  the 
■hock? 

Major  progress  against  drug  abuse  will  be 
difficult  to  achieve.  We  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  dealing  with  a  vast,  complex  prob- 
leott,  the  origins  of  which  have  grown  deep 
Into  our  culture. 

Much  of  our  uncertainty  comes  from  the 
realization  that  drug  abuse  Is  deeply  rooted 
in  anxieties  which  spring  from  all  the  things 
that  are  wrong  with  our  society:  too-rapid 
change,  the  bigness  and  impersonality  of  our 
Institutions,  deterioration  of  the  family,  the 
decline  of  religion,  shifting  values,  hypocrisy. 
disregard  for  Justice.  The  Junkies  and  drug 
freaks  are  witnesses  to  the  worst  aspects  of 
our  civilization.  In  the  end,  we  may  be  able 
to  do  more  about  drug  abuse  by  addressing 
the  challenges  of  social  justice  than  through 
specific  drug  abuae  efforts. 

Tet  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  drug 
problem  to  more  general  attempts  at  social 


reform,  for  drug  abuse  has  been  greatly  in- 
tensified by  our  technological  civilization, 
and  it  requires  a  specialized  response. 

I  believe  that  In  HUnols  we  have  taken 
important  steps  to  provide  that  response.  In 
o\ir  treatment  program,  which  is  respected 
throughout  the  world,  we  have  made  a 
reality  of  treating  narcotic  addicts  not  mere- 
ly as  criminals  but  as  human  beings  with 
a  disease  requiring  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. Our  prisons  have  established  a  strong 
program  of  drug  rehabilitation.  The  Illinois 
Law  Enforcement  Commission  helped  launch 
Project  Straight  Dope,  a  national  model  of 
effective  drug  abuse  advertising,  and  the 
commission  supports  other  innovative  drug 
abuse  efforts.  The  state's  enforcement  ef- 
forts through  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation have  been  aimed  at  the  pushers, 
not  at  the  drug  users  who  could  be  exploited 
as  easy  targets  for  arrest  and  conviction. 

One  of  the  major  pieces  of  (new)  legis- 
lation is  the  minois  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  which  revises,  recodifies  and  modern- 
izes the  laws  affecting  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs,  making  them  consistent  with 
federal  law  and  with  the  laws  of  other  states 
which  have  adopted  the  model  uniform  dan- 
gerous substances  act.  This  law  is  In  sub- 
stantial conformity  with  the  major  federal 
legislation  enacted  in  October  of  1970. 

Those  uniform  state  provisions  which  con- 
form to  federal  law  will  be  particularly  use- 
ful In  such  matters  as  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  pharmaceuticals  which  re- 
quire interstate  or  federal -state  cooperation. 

The  Controlled  Substances  Act  is  also 
more  fiexible  In  controlling  drugs.  It  contains 
five  schedules,  like  the  federal  law.  differen- 
tiating various  chemical  substances  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  hazard,  medical  useful- 
ness, potential  for  abuse,  and  other  relevant 
criteria. 

There  are  aspects  of  drug  legislation  which 
must  vary  from  state  to  state,  however,  and 
one  of  tbeee  Is  in  the  area  of  penalties.  We 
believe  that  the  prescribed  penalties  In  the 
new  Illinois  law  are  appropriate  to  our  situa- 
tion. 

We  now  have  a  penalty  structure  which  is 
tougher,  more  realistic,  and  more  humane 
than  the  former  penalty  system. 

It  is  tougher  on  those  who  deserve  It — 
the  criminals  who  trafflc  In  drugs,  especially 
with  young  people. 

The  big  traffickers,  those  who  deal  Illegally 
in  very  large  quantities  of  the  most  com- 
monly sold  Illegal  drugs,  are  subject  to  stiff 
mandatory  minimum  penalties:  10  years  for 
delivery  and  3  years  for  possession  of  ^>ecl- 
fied  large  quantities. 

The  law  is  tougher  on  those  who  dis- 
tribute drugs  to  youths  under  18  and  more 
than  two  years  their  junior  by  authorizing 
doubled  sentences  for  such  conduct. 

It  Is  tougher  on  the  leaders  and  financiers 
of  the  organized  criminal  drug  trafflc  in  the 
very  dangerous  drugs — requiring  sentences 
of  10  years  to  life  and  fines  up  to  $200.(X)0. 

It  classifies  drugs  more  realistically  for 
penalty  purposes,  treating  distribution  viola- 
tions dfferently  from  possession,  separating 
distribution  of  less  dangerous  substances 
from  distribution  of  addictive  narcotics. 
Possession  of  large  amounts  of  common 
llllct  drugs — quantities  large  enough  for 
major  trafficking  and  not  just  Individual 
use — is  treated  as  a  serious  crime  because 
of  the  clear  threat  to  others  in  our  society. 

Marijuana  Is  dealt  within  a  separate  act, 
the  Cannabis  Control  Act.  which  has  a  grad- 
uated penalty  structure  based  en  the  quan- 
tity of  marijuana  Involved.  In  this  manner 
we  win  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
marijuana  pusher  and  the  teenager  with  two 
or  three  cigarettes. 

The  act  is  more  humane  toward  young  first 
offenders  found  in  possession  of  2.9  grams 
or  less  of  marijuana.  In  that  they  may  be 
given  conditional  probation  without  the 
entry  of  a  judgment  of  conviction.  If  they 
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complete  their  probation  successfully,  they 
aie  discharged  without  a  conviction  which 
otherwise  would  appear  for  life  on  their 
record.  The  maximum  penalty  for  non-profit 
marijuana  violations  Involving  2.6  grams 
or  less  Is  reduced  from  one  year  to  180  days. 
If  it  Is  the  first  offense. 

We  have  provided  for  fiexlbllity  In  punish- 
ment to  allow  consideration  of  the  danger  of 
the  drug,  the  circumstances  of  the  offense, 
the  nature  of  the  offender,  aad  other  appro- 
priate factors. 

In  addition  to  the  general  strengthening 
of  control  over  the  Illicit  drug  trafflc  which 
we  believe  will  be  effected  by  the  new  laws, 
some  special  measures  have  been  aimed  at 
the  organized  drug  trafflc. 

One  of  these  makes  calculated  criminal 
drug  conspiracy  a  special  crime  with  heavy 
penalties  of  10  years  to  life.  This  charge  would 
apply  to  those  who  organize,  direct,  finance  or 
obtain  substantial  profit  from  a  conspiracy 
with  two  or  more  other  persons  which  In- 
volves the  most  dangerous  drugs.  It  Is  aimed 
directly  at  the  directors  and  financiers  of 
major  drug  peddling. 

Another  Improvement  In  our  enforcement 
machinery  Includes  administrative  controls 
to  strengthen  Inspection  of  commercial  drug 
manufacturers  and  distributors,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent diversion  of  drugs  from  legal  distribu- 
tion channels  Into  the  Illegal  market. 

These  new  statutes  will  be  a  significant  sup- 
plement to  other  existing  or  future  projects. 
One  of  these  projects,  designed  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  one  of  the  most  vicious  drug 
problems,  heroin  addiction,  Is  the  Illinois 
Drug  Addiction  Program. 

The  program  began  In  1968  as  a  pilot,  with 
the  Invaluable  collaboration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Its  aim  at  that  time  was  to 
determine  which  of  a  number  of  proposed  ap- 
proaches to  the  treatment  of  heroin  addic- 
tion are  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  this  state. 
The  approach  was  to  evaluate  a  number  of 
different  treatment  techniques  In  terms  of 
concrete  results,  such  as  the  decrease  In  Il- 
licit drug  use.  productive  activity,  decreased 
anti-social  activity  and  overall  costs. 

At  the  start  of  1969.  there  were  a  few  more 
than  100  patients  In  treatment,  all  as  out- 
patients. 

Today  more  than  2200  patients  are  receiv- 
ing treatment  in  26  facilities.  Twenty-one 
of  these  offer  out-patient  care  and  seven  have 
residential  capabilities.  While  In  treatment, 
the  patient  can  take  advantage  of  rehabili- 
tative programs  that  are  designed  to  suit  his 
individul  treatment  needs. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  program  Is  due  to  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe, 
its  originator  and,  until  recently.  Its  director. 
Dr.  Jaffe,  as  you  know,  is  now  special  con- 
sultant on  drug  abuse  to  President  Nixon. 

The  use  of  multiple  approaches  vrtthln 
one  coordinated  administrative  structure — a 
system  pioneered  by  Illinois — not  only  bene- 
fits the  patient,  but  also  reduces  the  inefflci- 
ency  and  destructive  rivalry  which  often 
characterizes  single-method  treatment  pro- 
grams operated  by  administratively  autono- 
mous agencies. 

The  success  of  the  Illinois  Drug  Abuse 
Program  has  been  demonstrated  in  several 
ways.  In  a  typical  program  week,  88  per 
cent  of  the  patients  are  free  of  illegal  ac- 
tivity— a  way  of  life  for  most  addicts.  In 
spite  of  a  tight  job  market,  employment 
among  patients  has  historically  Increased  71 
per  cent  in  the  first  12  months  of  treatment. 
Most  of  the  patients  are  now  able  to  control 
their  drug  Intake  to  such  an  extent  that  In 
any  given  week,  about  78  per  cent  of  them 
have  not  used  illicit  drugs.  Tliese  figures  are 
especially  encouraging  since  80  per  cent  of 
this  group  do  not  live  in  a  highly  controlled 
environment,  but  are  out-p>atient8,  free  to 
return  to  old  neighborhoods,  old  friends  and 
old  temptations  every  day. 

Although  the  program  was  Initially  con- 
cerned with  the  treatment  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts, it  is  now  becoming  increasingly  in- 
volved In  providing  aervlces  for  those  In- 


volved with  other  types  of  psychoactive 
drugs.  Five  facilities  currently  provide  help 
for  young  multiple-drug  abusers  who  have 
voluntarily  sought  treatment. 

The  Illinois  Drug  Abuse  Program  has 
opened  numerous  avenues  of  drug  research. 
Unfortunately,  however,  no  Individual  state 
can  single-handedly  take  a  primary  role  In 
drug  research.  That  role,  in  my  view,  must 
be  assumed  by  the  federal  government  and 
our  major  research  Institutions. 

It  is  our  Intent,  nevertheless,  that  Illinois 
wUl  continue  in  its  leading  position  as  a 
demonstration  and  proving  ground  for  ap- 
plied researoh.  It  Is  important  that  the  pro- 
gram provide  the  community  with  the  edu- 
cational and  research  information  necessary 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  drug  abuse. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  Improve  the  cli- 
mate for  dirug  research.  One  of  these  Is  a  new 
law  which  provides  for  the  total  confiden- 
tiality of  research  subjects  and  their  Identi- 
ties, under  authorized  projects.  Also,  the  pro- 
gram is  now  authorized  to  obtain  arrest  rec- 
ords of  its  patients  to  permit  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  medical  and  social  success 
and  failure  of  treatment  efforts. 

In  any  general  discussion  of  the  drug 
abuse  situation  today,  there  Is  one  matter 
which  is  Invariably  the  subject  of  special 
concern  and  often  heated  debate.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  marijuana. 

I  would  state  at  the  outset  that  In  my 
Judgment  a  case  has  not  been  made  for  the 
legalization  of  marijuana. 

At  present  there  Is  too  much  that  we  do 
not  know  about  the  Immediate  as  weU  as 
long-term  effects  of  marijuana.  And  recently 
we  are  beginning  to  see  more  scientific  as- 
sertions of  Its  harmful  possibilities. 

Each  of  the  many  varieties  and  mixtures 
of  marijuana  can  be  greatly  affected  by  its 
content  of  active  ingredients  and  by  addi- 
tives and  contaminants.  Some  individuals 
appear  to  have  unusual  reactions,  ad  some- 
times these  may  be  harmful.  The  intensity 
and  the  duration  of  use  appear  to  be  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  the  drug's  Impact,  and  may 
produce  psychological  changes.  The  long- 
term  physical  and  mental  effects  of  mari- 
juana are  little  known,  but  certainly  In  light 
of  what  we  do  know,  there  Is  cause  for  con- 
cern and  caution. 

There  is  legitimate  controversy  over  the 
methods  and  meaning  of  some  of  the  re- 
search that  has  been  conducted.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  controversy  Is  indicative  of  the 
state  of  knowledge  about  marijuana. 

On  balance,  there  are  simply  too  many  un- 
answered questions.  And  the  demand  for  drug 
freedom  should  not  take  precedence  over  the 
reality  of  possible  harm. 

One  thing  Is  clear,  however.  In  the  past 
we  have  been  guilty  of  a  kind  of  overkill  In 
the  way  we  punished  and  criminalized  some 
marijuana  users.  It  would  seem  that  some- 
times the  punishment  meted  out  was  more 
damaging  to  individuals  and  to  the  whole 
of  society  than  was  the  use  of  the  drug  Itself. 
We  often  succeeded  only  In  driving  young 
men  and  women  towarid  those  dangerous 
criminals  who  thrive  on  the  addlotive  drug 
culture. 

The  authority  of  our  laws  and  the  institu- 
tions that  stand  behind  them  depend  upon 
their  being  responsible  and  equitable.  What 
is  at  issue  Is  the  credibility  of  government, 
the  legitimacy  of  the  authority  that  holds 
our  society  together.  In  this  perspective,  fair 
and  workable  marijuana  laws  may  be  more 
significant  for  the  majority  of  citizens  who 
have  never  tried  the  drug  than  for  those 
who  do  experiment  with  it. 

We  in  Illinois  are  ooounitted  to  a  solid, 
oommon-senae  approach.  We  cannot  provide 
a  panacea.  But  we  can  provide  assistance  by 
using  the  most  complete,  constructive,  and 
effective  tools  at  our  disposal.  All  aspects  of 
today's  drug  problem  deserve  the  most  care- 
ful attention  from  all  of  us,  for  In  the  light 
of  experience,  only  the  foolhardy  will  claim 
to  have  the  only  solution  for  drug  abuse. 


Statsmknt  of  Natiohal  COOaOINATtNG 
CotJNcn.  oi»  Dauo  EnucATioif 
(Presented  by  Daniel  X.  Preedman,  MX)., 
vice  president.  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Drug  Education  and  chairman. 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  University  of 
Chicago) 

The  National  Coordinating  Coiincll  on 
Drug  Education,  representing  over  100  na- 
tional and  state  organizations,  is  the  largest 
Independent  agency  which  coordinates,  eval- 
uates and  disseminates  information  on  drug 
abuse. 

There  are  three  basic  sources  of  Informa- 
tion about  marijuana: 

1.  Mythcdogy,  or  an  accumulation  of  as- 
sumptions, myths.  folklcK-e,  and  observa- 
tions about  people  who  use  marijuana; 

2.  A  countermythology  emerging  out  of 
experimentation  and  use;  and 

3.  Research  reports  that  vary  In  scope, 
quality,  and  accuracy. 

The  majority  of  Americans  formulate  their 
opinions  and  "educate"  others  from  mythol- 
ogy. 

To  Illustrate  some  of  the  comments  we 
Intend  to  make,  let's  look  at  some  clips  from 
two  drug  abuse  education  films.  The  first 
scene  ...  Is  from  a  1930  movie  which  por- 
trays the  effects  of  smoking  marijuana.  The 
second  Is  from  a  1967  film  which  also  shows 
the  "dangers"  of  marijuana. 

Forty  years  have  not  produced  much  evi- 
dence of  progress  In  our  general  attitude, 
perhaps  because  there  was  no  serious  in- 
terest in  challenging  our  beliefs.  No  tests. 
No  need  for  verification.  No  one  asking  why? 
Or  how  do  you  know?  And  when  the  chal- 
lenge did  come,  it  came  from  a  flood  of  young 
users  who  cited  personal  experiences  as  the 
basis  of  the  challenge. 

The  last  film  we  saw  is  one  of  120  drug 
abuse  audlovisuals  recently  evaluated  by  the 
Natlolnal  Coordinating  Council.  Dr.  Jerome 
Jaffe.  now  the  Director  of  F>resldent  Nixon's 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, was  a  member  of  the  original  scien- 
tific review  panel.  In  his  evaluation  of  this 
film  he  stated.  "This  film  Is  so  filled  with 
myths  that  it  offers  a  good  takeoff  point 
for  discussions  of  how  to  erode  the  credi- 
bility of  the  adult  generation." 

Many  of  the  films  viewed  contain  Inac- 
curate statements  or  misleading  Informa- 
tion about  mskrljuana.  and  more  than  one- 
third  have  been  classified  "scientific  unac- 
ceptable." Some  of  the  examples  are  quite 
blatant,  such  as  the  one  you  Just  saw.  Others 
portray  an  attitude  which  Is  more  cleverly 
disguised.  The  films  perpetuate  many  of  the 
myths  about  marijuana.  (It  Is  compelllngly 
addictive;  It  leads  to  crimes  of  passion  and 
murder;  it  produces  a  killer  Instinct;  it  In- 
evitably leads  to  heroin  use.)  Some  films  im- 
ply that  marijuana  Is  a  narcotic  by  using 
the  term  "narcotic"  in  the  title.  And  others 
confuse  the  effects  of  marijuana  with  those 
of  LSD. 

3.000  copies  of  the  films  .  .  .  have  already 
been  sold  around  the  world.  It  Is  even  avail- 
able In  French.  Misinformation,  presented 
In  these  filnss,  continue  to  spread  and  char- 
acterize much  of  OUT  education  programs. 

We  know  that  formal  education  programs 
are  only  one  aspect  of  the  learning  process 
which  Uifluences  the  decision  to  take  or  not 
to  take  drugs.  In  a  policy  statement  which 
the  Council  recently  adopted,  we  state  that 
"education  includes  a  series  of  experiences 
and  infiuences  that  help  shape  the  letunlng 
environment — the  atmosphere  of  the  school, 
the  life  style  present  at  home,  the  attituds 
of  parents,  the  pressures  within  a  [>eer  group, 
the  popular  culture,  personal  experiences 
with  or  without  drugs,  and  the  availability 
of  alternative  mechanisms  employed  to  carry 
out  owtaln  kinds  of  b^avlor." 

Prevailing  attitudes,  current  laws,  msdla 
presentations  and  obvious  prejudloes  all 
play  a  slgnlfleant  rede  m  shaping  the  cul- 
tural foroas  which  are  part  of  the  learning 
process.  In  fact,  one  strengthens  the  oUmt, 
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For  example,  social  attitudes  help  to  shape 
laws  and  laws  reinforce  such  attltudee. 

What  Is  being  thought  and  said  by  per- 
sons In  responsible  positions  also  oontrlbutee 
to  the  formation  of  attitudes  and  beliefs. 

In  recent  hearings  of  several  committees 
in  the  Hous«  of  Representatives,  iaxxr  con- 
gressmen have  stated  that  marijuana  leads 
to  heroin  use.  This  statem«nt  could  be  based 
on  the  well-publldzed  statemenut  that  80% 
of  heroin  addicts  used  marijuana  as  their 
first  Illegal  drug.  What  never  seems  to  get 
reptMOed  Is  the  other  half  of  this  statement 
which  8i>eaks  more  directly  to  the  question 
A  consensus  indicates  that  only  3  to  ST  of 
marijuana  smokers  go  on  to  use  heroin.  Not 
to  emphasize  this  aspect  Is  a  distortion  of 
the  facts.  .  .  .  Many  people  are  approaching 
a  solution  to  the  problem  by  using  selected 
information  to  strengthen  preconceived 
ideas. 

A  year  ago,  a  national  opinion  poll  re- 
vealed that  82%  of  those  questioned  agree 
that  using  marijuana  leads  people  to  commit 
crimes  and  acts  of  violence.  81  %  think  that 
marijuana  Is  an  addictive  drug.  76 '"c  think 
that  using  marijuana  over  a  long  period  of 
time  has  harmful  effects  on  the  babies  of 
pregnant  women. 

44%  of  the  peof^e  questioned  think  that 
the  regular  use  of  marijuana  is  equal /more 
dangerous  than  the  regular  use  of  heroin. 
This  seems  like  an  unbelievable  response  to 
anyone  with  even  an  unsophisticated  knowl- 
edge of  drugs.  The  last  statement  is  a 
startling  miscalculation  of  the  effects  of 
heroin,  regardless  of  what  It  says  about 
marijuana. 

One  of  the  ways  people  get  this  notion  Is 
from  our  laws.  The  Comix-ehenslve  Drug  Bill 
(PL  91-513)  passed  by  Congress  last  session 
makes  no  distinction  between  heroin  and 
marijuana  in  legislating  penalties  for  simple 
pKiesesslon.  17  of  our  states  still  prescribe 
the  same  penalties  for  poesesston  of  the  two 
substances.  In  a  society  that  tends  to  ra- 
tionalize everything.  It  is  quite  natural  to 
assume  that  If  the  law  provides  the  same 
penalty,  marijuana  must  be  as  dangerous  as 
heroin. 

The  drug  laws  of  this  country  have  ham- 
pered education  and  re«earch.  In  spite  of  our 
knowledge  that  laws  will  not  bring  about 
society's  desired  behavior  change  with  re- 
spect to  abstinence  of  marijuana  use,  we 
continue  to  insist  on  legal  sanctions  and 
recriminations . 

We  must  examine  what  laws  are  for.  Police 
need  to  know  why  they  are  policing.  They  can 
receive  help  in  not  falling  into  an  enK>tional 
"set"  In  which  long  hair  or  an  occasional  drug 
experimenter  are  automatically  seen  as 
society's  mortal  enemies.  The  courts  have  to 
know  why  they  are  penalizing.  Thus,  both 
police  and  courts  can  generate  feedback  in- 
formation for  policy  planning.  Do  we  want  to 
control  vice  or  to  dampen  epidemics  of  drug 
trials  and  their  occasional  victims?  Do  we 
want  laws  against  a  new  Ideology,  or  against 
Illicit  drug  traffic?  Do  we  want  to  stop  chil- 
dren from  worrying  us,  or  see  if  they  In  fact 
become  victims — do  we  want  to  treat  them 
or  penalize  them?  Do  we  want  to  protect  the 
unwary  from  exposure?  Do  we  want  to  try 
new  general  constraints  on  our  total  ap- 
proach to  all  drugs? 

Even  the  diverse  members  of  our  CotincU 
In  a  marijuana  dlscuasion  at  our  3rd  Annual 
Meeting  this  past  June  agreed  that: 

"The  enforcement  of  laws  against  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  marijuana  has  primarily 
been  the  function  of  state  cmd  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Marijuana  laws  vary  from 
state  to  state;  consequently  enforcement 
policies  and  procedures  also  vary  geograph- 
ically. At  the  same  time,  the  application  of 
these  laws,  which  treat  the  marijuana  user 
as  a  criminal,  frequently  causea  sarloui  aoclal, 
economic  and  psychological  consequepcea  for 
the  individual  and  society  that  appear  to  be 
more  serloiw  than  any  apparent  direct  oon- 


sequenoe  of  using  the  substance.  These  laws 
and  variations  In  enforcement  appear  to  con- 
tribute to  a  lack  of  respect  among  young 
people  for  laws  in  general  and  drug  control 
laws  in  particular." 

In  response  to  this  mythology,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  people  are  challenging  these 
assumptions,  myths,  and  observations.  Ex- 
perimentation and  occasional  use  at  low  and 
moderate  dosage  levels  has — in  the  opinion  of 
many  young  people — nullified  this  existing 
body  of  beliefs.  The  variety  of  experiences 
emerging  from  vise  of  marijuana — usually 
subjective  In  nature — has  developed  an  op- 
posite attitude  or  oountermythology  which 
Is  equally  dangerous  to  drug  education  pro- 
grams. 

Those  Individuals  who  claim  that  mari- 
juana is  a  harmless  drug  and  does  nothing  to 
alter  the  state  of  consciousnese  certainly  do 
not  help  to  create  a  rational  atmosphere  for 
discussion. 

Books  that  tell  you  how  to  get  high  on 
marijuana  and  cookl>ooks  which  give  recipes 
using  marijuana  and  hash  are  being  cir- 
culated. 

When  AMORPHIA.  a  group  organized  for 
the  legalization  of  marijuana,  testified  before 
your  Commission  in  San  Francisco,  their 
representative  stated.  "I  for  one  would  be 
delighted  to  sit  down  with  this  nation's  pres- 
ent leaders,  including  your  Commission 
members,  share  a  big  pipe  of  peaceful  grass 
and  talk  over  ways  and  means  of  ending  the 
thorny  civil  war  In  which  our  generatloiis  are 
now  engaged."  To  imply  that  a  pipe  of  grass 
can  help  to  solve  the  nation's  problems  lacks 
as  much  credibility  as  the  earlier  mythology 
It  increases  pwlarlzatlon  and  blocks  commu- 
nication. This  is  mlsjudgment  on  the  effects 
of  marijuana  and  reflects  a  careless  attitude 
which  characterizes  the  countermythology. 
Neither  msrthology  is  satisfactory  or  helpful, 
so  we  have  turned  to  research.  But  how  does 
current  research  resolve  the  differences? 

Current  research  on  marijuana  Is  generally 
directed  toward  the  medical  significance  of 
the  drug.  We  are  beginning  to  witness  a  shift 
from  testing  pure  THC  on  rats  to  testing  pure 
THC  on  humans.  This  Is  a  healthy  sign  and 
useful  for  questions  directed  at  dru^ 
metabolism  and  fundamental  mechanisms  of 
drug  action  But  it  still  disregards  the  fact 
that  "street  grass"  contains  little  amounts 
of  THC.  ThTe  are  no  12"  THC  Joints. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  research  to  be 
conducted  on  the  social  and  legal  Implica- 
tions of  marijuana  use  and  other  Issues  of 
concern  to  the  user  population.  Headlines 
constantly  publicize  the  physical  and 
psychological  effects  of  marijuana  on  the 
individual.  And  because  the  emotionally 
charged  atmosphere  surrounding  marijuana 
precipitates  sensation-type  media  coverage, 
the  message  that  comes  through  is  that  the 
medical  effects  are  the  only  concern.  When 
prominence  Is  given  to  this  aspect  of  research 
Instead  of  the  broader  concerns  of  the  user, 
there  is  little  basis  for  communication  and 
education 

Another  aspect  of  the  presentation  of  mari- 
juana research  is  the  use  of  the  general  term 
"marijuana  user."  All  findings  seem  to  refer 
to  a  typical  individual  who  uses  marijxi&na 
frequently  and  at  high  doeage  levels.  It  ex- 
cludes the  experimenter  and  occasional  user 
who  usee  marijuana  at  moderate  and  low 
dosage  levels.  Dosage,  purpose,  method  of  ad- 
ministration, frequency  and  pattern  of  use 
are  the  arbitrators  of  the  "dangerousness"  of 
any  drug  use. 

Much  of  this  type  of  research  which  la  be- 
ing conducted  and  the  n^nner  In  which 
research  flndlnga  are  pkresented  often  create 
new  hurdles  for  the  education  process. 

The  challenge  of  this  Commission  Is  to 
write  a  report  In  this  deeert  of  fire  fighters. 
This  is  a  difficult  taak.  We  offer  theee  sug- 
gestlona. 

A  realistic  goal  of  any  drug  education  pro- 
gram should  be  to  enable  a  person  to  reach  a 


decision  after  real  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  drug  use  on  the  attainment  of  a  satisfy- 
ing life.  The  user  is  often  nwre  concerned 
with  his  right  to  use  and  who  has  made  that 
decision  for  him  than  his  use.  The  real  func- 
tion of  education  is  thereby  hampered  by  our 
marijuana  laws,  mythology  and  research.  In 
order  to  achieve  our  objective  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  stop  OKvallzlng  the  drug  issue. 
It  Is  necessary  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
a  person  to  relate  information  about  drugs 
to  his  own  personal  experiences  and  values. 
Through  this  approach  the  individual  may 
come  to  realize  how  his  real  Interests  can  be 
best  achieved. 

There  are  many  components  In  this  ap- 
praach  to  prevention.  But  there  Is  one  es- 
sential element  which  constitutes  the  foun- 
dation for  any  drug  education  progiam.  Un- 
less we  are  completely  honest,  any  method  we 
use  will  eventually  be  unsucoeesful.  The 
■*hole  truth,  whether  It  Is  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, must  be  presented.  It  Is  also  es- 
sential that  what  is  said  relate  to  what  is 
experienced,  reoogniz;lng  that  long  term  ef- 
fects have  not  yet  been  experienced.  There 
Is  distance  between  use  and  consequences, 
such  as  In  the  cEise  of  cigarettes.  However, 
exaggeration,  half  truths  and  overgeneraliza- 
lions  are  immediately  perceived  as  dishonest 
by  the  Individual.  This  most  often  leads  to 
counterproductive  results.  Unless  credibility 
is  established  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
reject  all  information,  even  valid  informa- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  the  mythology  and 
cc.^untermythology  about  marijuana  today 
blocks  any  effective  communication  concern- 
ing the  use  of  all  drugs. 


[The  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Crime) 

A  Repobt  on  NoNvicriM  Crime  in  San 

Francisco— Pabt    III 

dangerous   drugs   and  narcotics 

San  Francisco  Committee  on  Crime, 

Son  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  19,  1971. 

Hon.  Joseph  L.  Alioto, 

Mayor  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, City  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mb.  Mayor;  On  behalf  of  the  San 
Pranc;sco  Committee  on  Crime,  we  submit 
to  you.  as  the  Committee's  Eleventh  Report, 
a  report  on  Dangerous  Drugs  and  Narcotics. 
The  Committee's  term  of  existence,  under 
the  resolutions  of  the  Boto'd  of  Supervisors 
creating  it.  came  to  an  end  at  the  close  of 
June  30.  1971.  but  this  Eleventh  Report  was 
adopted  before  June  30th.  The  Committee's 
principal  funding  came  from  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and.  as  we  Informed  you  in 
our  Tenth  Report.  Ford  Foundation  ex- 
tended the  period  of  Its  grant  to  July  31, 
1971,  to  permit  an  orderly  winding  up  and 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
Committee's  reports.  Because  this  Eleventh 
Report,  although  adopted  before  June  30th, 
has  been  released  after  that  date,  only  funds 
received  from  Ford  Foundation  have  been 
used  for  its  publication  and  distribution;  no 
funds  from  the  City  have  been  used  for 
that    purpose. 

All  the  previous  reports  of  the  Committee 
have  been  unanimous  or  virtually  so.  This  is 
not  true  of  the  Eleventh  Report.  That  re- 
port consists  of  two  sections  in  addition  to 
a  preliminary  discussion,  one  on  marijuana 
and  the  other  on  heroin.  The  section  on 
heroin  has  been  adopted  by  the  virtually 
unanimous  action  of  all  members  of  the 
Comlmttee  participating.  The  section  on 
marijuana  has  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  partlpants.  A 
two-thirds  vote  on  any  of  the  Important  and 
difficult  subjects  with  which  this  Commit- 
tee has  dealt  would  be  a  notable  achieve- 
ment; it  Is  particularly  notable  with  respect 
to  a  subject  so  charged  with  emotion  and 
feara  as  dangerous  drugs  and  narcotics. 

Yet,  in  a  very  real  sense,  there  is  una- 
nimity— unanimity  that  the  present  mari- 
juana laws  are  too  rigorous  and  repressive. 
Attached  to  the  report  are  two  minority  re- 
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ports  which  speak  for  themselves.  One  mi- 
nority report  states  that  "it  is  not  necesaarlly 
In  agreement  with  the  existing  laws  and 
procedures  which  may  be  too  punitive  with 
respect  to  adults  who  use  or  possess  small 
amounts  of  marijuana";  the  other  minority 
report  believes  that  the  precent  laws  are 
"unreasonable"  as  respects  the  "severity  of 
punishment  for  such  offenses  as  the  posses- 
sion of  small  amounte".  And  these  sugges- 
tions for  amelioration  come  on  top  of  the 
fact  that  California  law  was  amended  to 
ameliorate  the  penalties  in  1969. 

The  minority  reports  were  received  as  the 
Committee  Report  was  about  to  go  to  the 
printer,  and  therefore  the  Report  Itself  does 
not  respond.  Some  brief  comment,  however, 
is  in  order 

The  present  restrictive  criminal  laws  on 
niarljuana  were  adopted  In  the  1930's.  It  was 
then  believed  that  marijuana  made  its  users 
into  dangerous  criminals.  No  one  who  has 
looked  mto  that  subject  even  slightly  any 
longer  believes  that.  The  present  fears  about 
marijuana  are,  largely,  of  two  kinds:  (1) 
That  Its  use  leads  to  the  use  of  "harder" 
drugs,  and  (2)  that  it  makes  its  users  "amo- 
tivational",  that  is,  that  It  reduces  its  users 
to  a  state  of  passive  vegetation.  The  Report 
fully  discusses  these  two  questions.  The  con- 
sensus at  the  present  time  Is  that  the  delete- 
riousness  of  marijuana,  or  its  extent,  re- 
mains largely  unestabllshed.  Those  who  op- 
pose change  In  the  law  do  not  appear  to 
contend  that  if  those  laws  were  not  already 
in  effect  it  would  now  be  appropriate  to  en- 
act them  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 
The  view  of  one  minority  report,  is  that,  as 
the  laws  are  on  the  books,  they  should  stay 
there  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  knowl- 
edge. The  majority  of  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  laws  that  would  not  have  been 
adopted  on  the  basis  of  present  knowledge 
ought  not  be  retained. 

The  further  statement  in  one  minority 
report,  that  the  Committee  has  not  gathered 
enough  data  on  the  subject,  is  completely 
unwarranted,  and  it  is  rejected  out-of-hand 
by  the  Chairman,  the  staff,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Committee.  The  present  literature  la 
abundant  and  fairly  uniform  In  Its  con- 
clusions, which,  as  the  Report  states,  adds 
up  to  a  Scotch  verdict.  As  late  as  Friday, 
July  2,  1971,  at  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
Dr.  Jjeo  Hollister  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  at  Palo  Alto  reported  the  state 
of  present  knowledge  about  the  pharmaco- 
logical aspects  of  marijuana  quite  In  accord 
with  the  majority  report. 

Another  reason  for  dissent  expressed  In 
the  minority  reports  is  the  belief  that  the 
repeal  of  present  laws  on  marijuana  may  be 
regairded  In  some  areas  as  an  approval  of 
the  use  of  the  drug  and  might  lead  to  the 
spread  of  Its  use.  The  majority  of  the 
Committee  does  not  dismiss  that  objection 
lightly;  the  Report  discusses  it  with  care 
and  gives  It  the  weight  It  deserves.  One  mi- 
nority report  speaks  of  the  Committee  report 
as  recommending  "legalization"  of  marijuana 
as  resp>ect8  adults:  the  recommendation, 
of  course.  Is  for  regulating  the  sale,  pos- 
session and  use  relative  to  adults  by  a  sys- 
tem adapted  from  the  control  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

We  realize  that  previous  portions  of  our 
report  on  non-vlctlm  crime,  such  as  those 
dealing  with  prostitution  and  pornography, 
have  been  carelessly  read  by  portions  of  the 
public,  including  those  who  should  know 
better.  The  Committee  thoroughly  deplores 
prostitution  and  has  the  utmost  detestatlom 
for  pornography.  Yet  our  reports  have  been 
carelessly  Interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of 
these  vices.  We  resign  ourselves  to  a  like 
misinterpretation  that  the  Committee  ap- 
proves the  use  of  marijuana,  despite  our 
reiteration  that  we  disapprove  the  use  of 
marijuana  and  encourage  all  non-crlmlnal 
processes  to  prevent  It. 


In  the  last  analysis,  tbe  bade  question  Is 
exactly  the  same  as  this  Committee  em- 
phasized with  respect  to  every  type  of  non- 
vlctlm  crime.  That  question  Is  simply  this: 
Is  tbe  criminal  process  the  correct  and  ef- 
fective way  by  which  society  should  seek  to 
meet  a  problem;  are  the  resovirces  of  so- 
ciety best  spent  on  the  criminal  process? 
We  have  said  that  tbe  law  cannot  successfully 
make  criminal  what  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  public  does  not  want  made  criminal, 
and  we  know  that  a  vast  number  of  tbe  cit- 
izenry— perhaps  an  overwhelming  number  of 
the  younger  generation — cannot  understand 
and  win  not  accept  tbe  marijuana  laws.  We 
have  said  that  not  all  tbe  ills  or  aberrandes 
of  society  are  the  concern  of  government; 
that  when  the  government  acts.  It  Is  not  in- 
evitably necessary  that  it  do  so  by  means 
of  criminal  processes;  that  every  person 
should  be  free  of  the  coercion  of  criminal 
law  unless  his  conduct  Injures  others  or 
damages  society;  that  when  criminal  law 
seeks  to  express  a  sense  of  public  outrage. 
It  should  be  sure  that  Its  senses  of  outrage 
IS  that  of  substantially  the  public  as  a  whole. 
We  have  said  that  there  Is  a  matter  of  priori- 
ties In  the  expenditures  of  tbe  energies  and 
resources  of  criminal  law  enforcement.  If  we 
are  correct  In  all  these  statements — and  we 
are  convinced  that  we  are — then  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  conclusions  expressed  In  tbe 
majority  report  are  also  correct,  and  that 
only  formless  fears  deter  the  minority  mem- 
bers from  following  to  Its  rational  end  their 
own  belief  that  the  present  law  needs  some 
change. 

Inasmuch  as  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Committee  on  matters  entirely 
within  the  hands  of  this  City  have  yet  to  be 
put  Into  effect,  tbe  Committee  is  not  so  san- 
guine as  to  believe  that  Its  recommenda- 
tions on  marijuana,  the  control  of  which 
lies  In  the  State  and  National  sphere,  will 
be  speedily  adopted.  We  submit  tbe  Com- 
mittee Report  and  the  minority  reports  In 
the  hope  that  they  will,  at  least,  encourage 
and  focus  thoughtful  consideration. 

The  control  of  heroin  lies  even  mwe  large- 
ly In  federal  hands,  and  our  report  on  that 
subject  is  confined  to  an  analysis  and  delin- 
eation of  the  difflcultles  and  to  pointing  out 
the  matters  to  which  serious  attention 
should  be  given. 

With  this  Eleventh  Report,  the  work  of 
the  San  Francisco  Committee  on  Crime  comes 
to  an  end. 

Respectfully, 

Mosxs  Laskt, 

WiLLJAM  H.  Orrick,  Jr., 

Cochairmen. 

INTRODirCTION 

This  is  the  third  In  a  series  of  reports  by 
the  Committee  on  "non-vlctlm  crimes"  In 
San  Francisco.  The  first  rejKJit  on  this  sub- 
ject dealt  with  basic  principles  and  public 
drunkenness.  The  second  report  discussed 
gambling,  sexual  conduct  and  pornography. 
This  report  covers  "drugs  and  narcotics,"  con- 
centrating on  laws  concerning  marijuana  and 
heroin. 

Throughout  our  examination  of  laws  deal- 
ing with  "non-vlctlm  crime,"  we  have  been 
guided  by  the  seven  "basic  principles"  set 
out  and  discussed  In  some  detail  in  Part  I 
of  this  Report.  We  list  those  principles  again, 
for  they  are  referred  to  In  this  Report.  Read- 
ers Interested  in  the  origins  of  these  gr>^lde- 
lines  can  return  to  Part  I  of  this  Report, 
which  is  available  in  local  bookstores  and 
through  the  Public  Library.  Ovir  principles 
are; 

1.  The  law  cannot  successfully  make  crimi- 
nal what  the  public  does  not  want  made 
criminal. 

2.  Not  all  the  Ills  or  aberrandes  of  society 
are  the  concern  of  the  government.  Govern- 
ment Is  not  the  only  human  Institution  to 
handle  the  problems,  hopes,  feara  or  ambi- 
tions of  people. 


3.  Every  person  should  be  left  free  of 
coercion  of  criminal  law  unless  bis  conduct 
Impinges  on  others  and  Injures  others,  or 
If  it  damages  society. 

4.  When  government  acts.  It  Is  not  in- 
evitably necessary  that  it  do  so  by  means  of 
criminal  processes. 

5.  Society  has  an  obligation  to  protect  the 
young. 

6.  Criminal  law  cannot  lag  far  behind  a 
strong  sense  of  public  outrage. 

7.  Even  where  conduct  may  properly  l)e 
condenaned  as  criminal  under  the  first  six 
principles,  it  may  be  that  tbe  energies  and 
resources  of  criminal  law  enforcement  are 
better  spent  by  concentrating  on  more  seri- 
ous things.  This  is  a  matter  of  priorities. 

Tbe  only  aspect  of  drug  and  narcotic  use 
that  comes  within  the  assigned  task  of  this 
Committee  or  within  the  area  of  Its  compe- 
tence Is  to  determine  the  part  to  be  played  by 
criminal  law.  We  cannot  pass  on  morals. 

In  1960  in  California,  4,245  adults  were  ar- 
rested for  violating  laws  on  marijuana;  In 
1969  there  were  38,670,  an  Increase  of  over 
800%.  In  1960  there  were  910  arrests  of  juve- 
niles under  tbe  same  laws;  in  1969  there  were 
about  16,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  1650%. 
For  dangerous  drugs  the  Increase  was  even 
greater,  both  for  adults  and  juveniles.' 

Other  available  data  are  equally  startling. 
In  January  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HJ:.W.)  reported  that  31%  of  American  col- 
lege students  had  used  marijuana  by  1970, 
and  that  in  that  year,  42%  of  the  students  In 
the  San  Mateo  County  High  School  system 
asserted  that  they  bad  used  marijuana. 
H.E.W.  summarized  a  study  showing  that  40% 
of  college-age  residents  of  San  Francisco  who 
were  not  In  school  had  tried  marijuana  by 
1969.'  Professor  John  Kaplan  of  the  Stanford 
Law  School  has  estimated  that  In  19S8  state 
and  local  government  agencies  In  California 
spent  $72  million  enforcing  tbe  marijuana 
laws.' 

In  1969,  14%  of  all  felony  arrests  In  San 
Francisco  were  for  violating  the  marijuana 
laws,*  but  38%  of  all  so  arrested  were  released 
without  prosecution,*  doubtless  because  tbe 
District  Attorney's  Office  believed  that  It  bad 
Insufficient  legally  admissible  evidence.  Since 
1969,  State  Law  has  permitted  District  Attor- 
neys to  charge  either  a  felony  or  a  misde- 
meanor for  f>ossesslon  of  marijuana.*  In  San 
Francisco,  a  defendant  Is  ordinarily  charged 
with  a  misdemeanor  if  he  has  no  prior  record 
of  drug  or  narcotic  convictions  and  he  has 
been  arrested  for  possessing  not  more  than  a 
"lid"  (about  one  ounce)  of  marijuana.  About 
15%  of  all  Munldpal  Court  cases  in  San 
Francisco''  Involve  either  possession  of  mari- 
juana or  "visiting  a  place"  where  marijuana 
Is  being  used. 

Someone  has  said  that  statistics  are  used 
the  same  way  a  drunk  uses  a  light  standard, 
for  support  and  not  for  illumination.  Advo- 
cates for  the  repeal  of  criminal  laws  on  mari- 
juana and  other  drugs  point  to  statistics  like 
the  foregoing  as  demonstrating  that  criminal 
law  does  not  deter  the  use  of  these  drugs. 
Another  explanation  would  be  that  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  1960'8  pro- 
duced an  upsurge  of  use  that  might  have 
been  even  greater  but  for  criminal  laws.  All 
that  is  speculation.  We  cite  the  statistics  for 
the  neutral  purpose  of  sho'wlng  tbe  gravity  of 
the  problem,  the  enormous  drain  on  law  en- 
forcement money  and  manpKiwer.  and  tbe 
lack  of  satisfactory  effect  of  all  this  effort. 
Clearing  the  underbrush 

This  subject  of  drugs  and  narootlce  Is  the 
most  difficult  to  analyze  and  resolve  ot  all 
those  discussed  In  our  Report  on  "Non-Vic- 
tim Crime."  A  major  difficulty  Is  that  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  llterat\xre  Is  bedeviled  with 
hyperbole,  emotion.  Irrational  argument  and 
pedantic  quibble. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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On  tbe  threshold,  we  note  th»t  to  catego- 
rise the  subject  as  non-Tlctlm  crime  la  ItatfX 
to  vault  to  a  oonciualon  over  thorny  otoetaclea. 
"Druga  and  narcoUca"  are  placed  In  that 
category  b«cauae  the  user  acts  voluntarily. 
But  whatever  may  be  said  about  using  drugs, 
the  act  ol  scUtny  Is  not  non-vlctlm  conduct 
in  the  caae  of  a  drug  Uke  herdn  which  ad- 
dict* the  us«",  one  deprived  of  either  physio- 
logical or  mental  power  to  resist  Is  no  longer 
a  "voluntary"  participant.  Thus  whether  the 
act  of  teUing  can  be  categorteed  as  non- 
vlctlm  conduct  depends  upon  the  nature  and 
effect  0*  a  partlcvilar  drug.  Nor  la  It  aU 
crystal  clear  that  the  act  of  xise  U  non-vlc- 
tlm conduct;  society  can  be  the  victim  In 
several  ways.  For  example,  we  said  in  Part  I 
of  this  Rejxjrt  on  Non- Victim  Crime  that: 

"If  It  could  be  shown  that  the  use  of  mari- 
juana threatens  to  reduce  the  next  genera- 
tion to  a  state  of  passive  vegetation,  devoid 
of  the  drive  that  made  this  nation  the  haven 
of  ail  peoples,  no  stronger  reason  would  be 
needed  for  seeking  to  eradicate  the  use  of 
the  weed  by  almost  any  means." 

This  states  a  possibility.  No  evidence  yet 
discovered  by  us  shows  It  to  be  a  probability, 
but  the  reported  use  of  heroin  among  the 
troops  In  Vietnam  could  pose  a  worse  threat 
to  the  fut\ire  of  the  country.  The  use  of 
drugs  and  narcotics  could  also  be  an  Injury 
to  society  in  ways  leas  sweeping  than  that  of 
the  destruction  of  a  generation  of  youth.  For 
example.  It  would  be  so  If  Its  use  were  fre- 
quently to  induce  violent  or  aggressive  be- 
havior toward  others.  It  would  alao  be  so  If 
drug  use  were  to  make  ordinary  and  gainful 
employment  by  the  user  dlfflcult  or  impos- 
sible, for  society  would  then  have  loaded 
upon  Its  back  the  costs  of  support  and  medi- 
cal care. 

Discussion  U  also  handicapped  by  the  ex- 
treme positions  taken  by  partisans  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  At  the  one  extreme,  users 
are  assaUed  as  Immoral  or  Indecent,  as 
"freaks"  or  misfits  or  as  a  disgrace  to  soci- 
ety. This  kind  at  reaction  gets  one  nowhere; 
the  law  would  have  no  bualneBS  whatever 
trying  to  prohibit  adults  from  using  drugs 
to  get  "high"  or  to  alter  their  perceptions 
unleas  Injury  to  society  were  also  present.  At 
the  other  extreme,  society  is  itself  asMaied  as 
the  very  cause  of  the  abuse  of  dni^.  It  is 
argued  that,  wtille  people  resort  to  drug 
abuse  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  psychological 
or  psychotic  Illness,  or  to  find  new  experi- 
ences, or  to  do  what  their  peers  do.  the  unify- 
ing explanauon  U  that  drug  abuse  represents 
an  attempt  to  reconcUe  serious  contradictions 
between  self  and  society.  It  is  no  accident, 
we  are  told,  that  until  recently  heroin  was 
a  problem  confined  to  the  ghettos  of  this 
country,  and  that,  when  young  people  are 
asked  why  they  turn  to  drugs,  their  reply  Is 
almost  uniformly  that  modem  urban  mass 
society  is  becoming  increasingly  inhuman. 
The  blame  Is  laid  on  pollution,  racism,  pov- 
erty, "loss  of  Identity."  and  ao  on  and  on. 
When  so  many  young  people  are  unable  to 
"integrate  with  society,"  when  they  turn  to 
drugs  as  only  one  of  a  number  of  means  of 
escape.  It  U  time  to  look  bard  at  society:  so 
the  assertions  go. 

All  this  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  only  the 
fashion  of  the  moment  to  say  ao.  Perhaps  the 
causes  are  In  the  very  structure  of  contem- 
porary civilization.  And  if  society  could  find 
the  catises  and  root  them  out,  it  shoxUd  do 
•o.  But  that  truism  gets  us  nowhere  In  flnd- 
tng  an  answer  to  the  only  aspect  of  drug  and 
narcotic  use  that  oomas  within  the  assigned 
task  of  this  Oocomittse  or  within  iU  area  of 
oompeteoee.  which,  as  already  observed  is  to 
determine  the  part,  if  any,  to  be  played  by 
criminal  law. 

In  ths  previous  paragraphs  we  have  sooie- 
tlmes  spiTkrn  of  "drug  abuse"  rather  than 
"use."  and  of  "dangerous"  drugs  Instead  of 
merely  "druyi "  We  have  done  so  to  avoid 
the  pedantry  of  being  told  that  coffee,  tea. 
nicotine  and  alcohol  are  drugs  or  narcotics. 


that  there  an  legitimate  drugs  and  legiti- 
mate uaea  for  even  dangerous  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics, that  "dangerous"  drugs  and  narcotics 
can  be  administered  and  controlled  in  small 
doses  without  harm,  and  that  even  drugs 
like  aspirin  can  be  harmful  If  abused.  AU 
that  Is  true;  even  LSD  might  have  a  legiti- 
mate use  in  the  hands  of  expert  researchers; 
marijuana  was  once  {^escribed  by  physicians 
for  some  purposes.  But  observations  like 
these  simply  enmesh  rational  analyses  in  Ir- 
relevant dlstlnoUons.  Suffice  it  to  say,  once 
and  for  all,  that  when  this  Report  speaks  of 
drugs.  It  means  "dangerous  drugs"  within 
the  meaning  of  current  law,  and  when  its 
speaks  of  use  it  means  "abuse." 

Another  red  herring  frequently  drawn 
across  the  path  of  rational  consideration  is 
the  assertion  that  aloohol  is  far  more  in- 
jurious to  the  user  and  society  than  any 
other  drug  whether  legal  or  Illegal.  The  late 
Louis  S.  Ooodman,  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  In  San  Prandaco,  used 
to  ooDunent  Imfiatiently  on  the  habit  of  at- 
torneys to  defend  a  charge  of  wrongdoing 
with  the  riposte  that  someone  else  or  some 
other  conduct  was  equally  as  bad  or  worse. 
The  use  of  alcohol  is  as  old  as  mankind  and 
Is  to  be  found  in  every  civilization  and  cul- 
ture; in  a  sense  It  is  symbiotic  with  man 
himself.  Whole  ways  of  living  and  coping 
with  It  have  arisen,  and  mankind  evidently 
must  endure  it  while  enjoying  It.  Efforts  to 
eradicate  Its  use  have  failed.  The  fact  that 
alcohol  is  abused  to  the  Injury  of  society  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  permitting  the  Intro- 
duction and  spread  of  other  abuses  not  yet 
so  ingrained  in  our  social  structure,  even 
though  they  may  not  be  so  harmful,  provid- 
ing it  Is  raiaonably  possible  to  prevent  them. 
Nor  should  the  effort  to  prevent  them  be  de- 
terred by  cries  from  the  young  that  their 
elders  are  guilty  of  "hypocrisy."  The  history 
of  the  use  of  alcohol  can,  however,  teach  us 
one  valuable  lesson.  The  failure  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act  and  the  18th  Amendment  does 
warn  us  that  criminal  sanctions  do  not  work 
when  a  large  segment  of  society  Is  opposed  to 
thecn  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  severe  pro- 
hibition can  produce  evils  such  as  organized 
crime.  If,  in  what  we  have  said  above,  we 
have  expressed  some  impatience  with  cer- 
tain arguments  for  change  In  drug  laws,  we 
have  equal  Impatience  with  opponents  of 
change  when  they  speak  of  "legalizing  (or 
illegalizlng)  marijuan*  or  heroin."  Any  drug 
Is  a  mere  physical  object.  It  can  be  neither 
legal  nor  illegal.  All  that  can  be  made  illegal 
is  human  conduct.  The  appropriate  question, 
therefore.  Is:  What  him[ian  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  a  given  drug  or  narcotic  should  be 
Illegal?  With  the  question  thus  properly 
stated,  one  can  begin  to  distinguish  between 
types  of  conduct  Instead  of  making  lump 
judgments. 

Each  type  of  drug  or  drug  abuse  must  be 
exAmlned  on  Its  own  and  handled  on  its  own. 
To  that  end  we  now  review  the  subjects  of 
marijuana  and  of  heroin.  We  shall  not  touch 
on  other  substances  in  this  Report.  We  re- 
frain from  doing  so  for  lack  of  time  and 
study. 

A .  Marijuana  • 

This  Committee  does  not  condone  or  en- 
dorse the  use  of  marijuana  or  any  drug  that 
may  be  mind -altering.  On  the  contrary,  we 
deplore  that  use  and  encourage  searching  for 
proper  and  successful  ways  to  discourage  It. 
But  the  assigned  area  of  concern  of  this  Com- 
mittee is  to  determine  what  part  criminal 
law  should  play  in  discouraging  that  use. 

The  starting  point  of  that  consideration 
ought  to  be  a  determination  of  what  dele- 
ter.ous  effects  marijuana  produces.  No  mem- 
ber of  this  Committee  is  persuaded  that  mari- 
juana Is  not  really  Injurious  to  the  user  or 
only  mildly  so.  Rather,  we  simply  find  the 
whole  voluminous  literature  unsatisfactory. 
Partisans  on  both  sides  are  Intemperate,  un- 
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trustworthy  and  unreliable;  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  more  temperate  and  sober  writers 
from  their  data  are  unpersuaslve. 

On  the  one  hand  we  know  that  the  active 
Ingredient  in  marijuana  is  the  same  as  pro- 
duces hashish,  and  that  historically  hashish 
has  been  considered  an  evil  in  the  Oriental 
countries  of  Its  use.  Despite  the  fact  that 
defenders  of  marijuana  often  cite  the  find- 
ings of  the  Indian  Hemp  Commission  of  1894, 
India  today  prohibits  hashish.  On  the  other 
hand,  medical  studies  are  cited,  from  the 
La  Quardia  Report  of  1944  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  •  and  a  more  recent 
one  by  Dr.  Lester  Qrinspoon."'  The  various 
reports  become  involved  in  quibbles  about 
what  constitutes  "addiction;"  the  defenders, 
of  marijuana  claim  that  it  is  not  addictive 
because  there  are  no  physical  withdrawal 
symptoms,  their  antagonists  retorting  that 
Its  use  creates  psychic  dependence.  One  group 
asaerts  that  the  use  of  marijuana  causes 
users  to  absmdon  motivation  and  to  become 
socially  Indifferent;  the  rejoinder  la  that 
"{weeent  evidence  does  not  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  causal  relationship  between 
marihuana  and  the  amotlvatlonal  syn- 
drome." " 

The  antagonists  of  marijuana  argue  that 
Its  use  leads  to  the  use  of  harder  drugs.  The 
soberest  reply  is  that  It  does  not  "necessarily" 
do  so  "directly,"  and  that  the  fact  that  a 
high  percentage  of  heroin  addicts  have  used 
marijuana  Is  a  coincidence  stemming  from 
the  character  of  the  users."  While  the  evi- 
dence is  that  a  large  percentage  of  heroin 
users  have  used  marijuana,  the  evidence  does 
not  show  that  a  large  percentage  of  mari- 
juana users  have  turned  to  heroin.  Advocates 
of  change  in  the  marijuana  laws  sometimes 
do  concede  that  denizens  of  the  drug  sub- 
culture use  a  variety  of  drugs  and,  starting 
with  marijuana,  move  on  to  others.  But  they 
argue,  quite  persuasively,  that  what  throws 
the  marijuana  user  Into  the  drug  sub-culture 
is  the  fact  that  its  sale  and  use  are  mad^ 
illegal,  forcing  the  user  to  procxire  it  from 
drug  pushers  and  to  use  It  in  drug-ortented 
surroundings. 

Neutral  observations  concede  that  psy- 
chotic episodes  have  followed  use  in  high 
dosages  and  even  use  at  levels  of  social  usage 
"in  particiilarly  susceptible  individuals." » 
Dr.  Orinspoon  has  written:  " 

While  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
use  of  psychoactive  drugs  may  be  harmful 
to  the  social  fabric,  the  harm  resulting  from 
the  use  of  marihuana  is  of  a  far  lower  order 
of  magnitude  than  the  harm  caused  by  abuse 
of  narcotics,  alcohol,  and  other  drugs.  Mari- 
huana Itself  is  not  criminogenic;  it  does  not 
lead  to  sexual  debauchery;  it  is  not  addict- 
ing; there  is  no  evidence  that  it  leads  to  the 
use  of  narcotics.  It  does  not,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  lead  to  psychoses,  and  there 
is  no  convincing  evidence  that  It  causes  per- 
sonality deterioration.  Even  with  respect  to 
automobile  driving,  although  the  use  of  any 
psychoactive  drug  must  perforce  be  detri- 
mental to  this  skill,  there  exists  evidence 
that  marihuana  is  less  so  than  alcohol.  Mari- 
huana use.  even  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  does  not  lead  to  malnutrition  or  to  any 
known  organic  Illness.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  mortality  rates  are  any  higher  among 
users  than  nonusers;  In  fact,  relative  to  other 
psychoactive  drugs,  it  Is  remarkably  safe. 

This  hardly  exonerates  marijuana;  com- 
parison of  marijuana  with  alcohol  or  other 
drugs,  as  we  have  suggested,  an  irrelevance. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Orinspoon's 
statement  adds  up  to  no  severe  condemna- 
tion. 

The  Crime  Committee  concludes  that  it 
cannot  return  a  verdict  about  marijuana  of 
either  "guilty"  or  "not  guilty."  We  return  m 
"Scotch  verdict"  on  the  present  evidence; 
that  Is,  the  evils  of  marijuana  us*  are  not 
proved.  With  that  verdict,  what  is  the  ques- 
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tlon  to  t>e  answered?  It  is  not  whether  nuol- 
juana  should  be  used.  Every  member  of  the 
Crime  Committee  opposes  its  use.  The  ques- 
tion Is  something  entirely  different.  The 
critical  question  is  this:  How  far  is  the 
criminal  law  Justified  in  Imposing  its  crim- 
inal sanctions  on  a  not  proved  verdict? 

Bearing  In  mind  that  the  physical  object — 
marijuana — can  be  neither  legal  nor  illegal 
and  that  only  human  conduct  can  be,  the 
question  must  be  separately  asked  relative 
(1)  to  minors  and  (2)  to  adults.  And  as  re- 
spects adults,  It  must  be  separately  asked 
of  (a)  use,  (b)  possession,  (c)  sale,  and  (d) 
conunerclal  exploitation. 

1.  Sale  of  Marijuana  to  Minors  and  Pos- 
session by  Minors: 

The  fifth  principle  stated  in  Chapter  I  of 
Part  I  of  this  Report  on  Non-Victim  Crime 
Is  this: 

Fifth  principle:  Society  has  an  obligation 
to  protect  the  young,  and  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  government  to  Intervene  by  imp>OBing 
criminal  controls  on  adult  relations  with  the 
young  although  controls  on  similar  relations 
between  adults  would  not  accord  with  our 
other  principles. 

The  doubts  about  the  effect  of  marijuana 
compel  us  to  recommend  continued  prohibi- 
tion of  sale  to  minors.  An  adult  may  be  left 
free  to  take  chances  on  his  own  condition,  to 
play  Russian  roulette  if  he  will  with  his  own 
mind  and  character.  By  definition,  a  minor  Is 
not  yet  mature  enough  to  reach  sound  judg- 
ments for  himself,  and  doubt  should  be  re- 
solved for  the  minor's  protection.  With  the 
trend  toward  reducing  the  age  of  majority  to 
18.  the  young  will  soon  enough  reach  the  age 
of  choosing  their  own  route.  The  law  pro- 
hibits sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  minors, 
although  alcohol  has  long  been  with  us;  mar- 
ijuana, a  relative  upstart,  should  fare  no 
better.  The  prohibitions  on  use  of  marijuana 
by  minors  should  parallel  those  with  respect 
to  alcohol. 

2.  Use  of  Marijuana  by  Adults: 

The  case  as  to  adults  Is  different.  And  It  Is 
different  for  several  reasons. 

First,  as  we  have  seen,  the  verdict  on  mari- 
juana is  a  "Scotch  verdict" — not  proved.  Cer- 
tainly, on  a  not  proved  verdict,  criminal  law 
cannot  Impose  its  criminal  sanctions  on  the 
user  who  is  more  a  victim  than  he  is  a  per- 
petrator of  evil. 

Opponents  of  change  in  the  law  argue  that 
If  the  evidence  is  uncertain,  the  status  quo 
should  be  maintained  by  leaving  the  law  as  It 
is.  But  those  laws  originated  when  legislators 
assumed  that  the  dangers  of  marijuana  were 
far  worse  than  a  dispassionate  examination 
of  the  evidence  now  available  warrants.  If 
that  evidence  would  not  warrant  enactment, 
now.  of  the  highly  restrictive  laws  presently 
on  the  books.  It  cannot  justify  their  reten- 
tion. In  a  free  society  there  ought  always  to 
be  a  presumption  against  illegalizlng  conJuct 
until  evidence  is  produced  to  warrant  crim- 
inalization. 

In  the  second  place,  educators  tell  us  that 
by  casting  the  whole  marijuana  scene  into  a 
criminal  underworld,  minors  are  estranged 
from  sound  counselling.  It  Is  said  that 
minors  can  more  readily  be  deflected  from 
use  of  marijuana  If  It  is  regulated  and  con- 
trolled as  alcohol  is. 

Finally,  our  conclusions  are  fortified  by 
the  socially  injurious  consequences  flowing 
from  attempts  to  enforce  the  present  stat- 
utes We  find.  In  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject the  following,  which  we  are  persuaded 
do  exist.  ■ 

1 1 )  Users  of  marijuana,  mainly  the  young, 
perceive  no  rational  distinction  between  the 
dangers  of  alcohol  and  cigarettes  and  those 
of  marijuana.  Consequently,  "massive  num- 
bers of  young  people  today  regard  the  mari- 
juana laws  as  one  of  the  clearest  examples  of 
their  elders'  hypocrisy."  And  aince  numerous 
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young  persons  have  used  marijuana,  wide- 
spread disrespect  for  law  and  for  law-making 
institutions  has  arisen.  (The  Invalidity  of  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy  would  not  alter  Uie  fact 
that  the  young  people  believe  It.) 

(2)  By  exaggerating  the  dangers  believed 
by  the  young  to  be  possessed  by  marijuana, 
the  law  degrades  Its  educational  effect  with 
more  dangm^sus  drugs. 

(3)  Because  the  enforcement  of  marijuana 
laws  requires  the  police  to  conduct  searches 
of  persons,  homes  and  cars  for  small  quanti- 
ties, feelings  of  hostility  toward  the  police 
are  created. 

(4)  Poesesslon  of  marijuana  has  come  to 
be  associated  with  several  identifiable  seg- 
ments of  society — those  with  long  hair,  juve- 
niles and  ethnic  minorities.  Enforcement 
".  .  .  contributes  to  the  hostility  of  three 
groups  that  one  might  most  wish  to  bring 
Into  the  mainstream  of  our  society:  the 
alienated  middle-class  drug-user,  the  high 
school  youth,  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
our  urban  Negro  aoid  Spanish-Ameri- 
can ghettos."  ■*■•" 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  fact  that  use 
of  marijuana  has  made  its  way  to  some  ex- 
tent into  the  San  Francisco  middle-class 
business  and  professional  communities.  As 
was  said  in  Part  I  of  this  Report : 

"The  law  cannot  outrun  the  public  con- 
science— not  simply  the  public  conscience  as 
professed  from  its  pulpits  and  by  its  public 
figures,  but  the  public  conscience  as  demon- 
strated by  how  the  public  lives." 

The  soundness  of  our  recommendation  that 
the  law  cease  criminalizing  the  use  of  mari- 
juana or  a  visit  to  a  place  where  It  is  used  Is 
fortified  by  the  fact  that  the  courts  by  and 
large  have  come  to  look  with  distaste  on  en- 
forcing these  laws.  A  defendant  who  pleads 
guilty  In  San  Francisco  to  a  misdemeanor 
charge  for  one  of  these  violations  is  likely  to 
receive  a  suspended  sentence  with  a  year's 
probation;  and  some  Judges  will  ImpKsee  a 
(50  flne.  In  1969  the  courts  disposed  of  the 
cases  of  328  defendants  who  were  cn-iginally 
charged  with  felony  possession  but  whose 
charges  were  reduced  to  the  misdemeanor 
"visiting"  '*  Consequently,  of  the  702  felony 
cases  pending  in  Superior  Court  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  May  1,  1971,  only  43  involved  isolated 
charges  of  possession  or  sale  of  marijuana.'' 
During  the  same  year  only  one  person  con- 
victed of  a  marijuana  offense  In  San  Fran- 
cisco was  sent  to  state  prison,  and  over  75"^ 
were  given  straight  probation.'*  In  the  en- 
tire state  during  1969  only  1.7^^  of  those  con- 
victed of  felony  possession  of  marijuana  were 
sent  to  prison,  and  56 ""c  were  placed  on 
straight  probation  without  any  jail  time  at 
all." 

One  of  the  principles  stated  In  Part  I  of 
this  Report  was  that  even  where  conduct  may 
properly  be  condemned  as  criminal  under 
other  principles,  "it  may  be  that  the  energies 
and  resources  of  criminal  law  enforcement 
are  better  spent  by  concentrating  on  more 
serious  things.  There  is  a  matter  of  priori- 
ties." That  principle  Is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  marijuana  where  It  Is  dubious  that 
uat  should  be  made  criminal  under  any  prin- 
ciple. Because  p>ossession  of  marijuana  is  still 
a  crime,  the  police  spend  considerable  time 
and  energy  on  the  matter.  Then  each  case 
is  handled  by  a  Deputy  District  Attorney,  and 
many  cases  are  handled  by  the  Public  De- 
fender's Office.  As  already  noted.  15%  of  all 
cases  In  the  Municipal  Court  deal  with  mari- 
juana, and  they  consume  the  time  of  a  Judge, 
a  court  reporter  and  two  bailiffs.  Yet,  In  the 
end,  most  of  those  convicted  are  treated 
with  more  leniency  than  common  drunks. 
The  Judicial  system  is  recognizing  that  it  has 
more  important  things  to  do  than  to  spend 
time  and  resources  on  processing  most  de- 
fendants arrested  for  possessing  marijuana. 

Another  perversion  of  priorities  worked  by 
the  marijuana  law  is  with  respect  to  the 
work  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  Crime  Lab- 
oratory. That  agency  It  rtaponalbl*  for  con- 


ducting various  scientific  tests — for  the  po- 
lice and  the  District  Attorney — ranging  from 
blood  types  to  tool  mark  identifications.  Cur- 
rently it  employs  a  criminologist  and  three 
assistants."  According  to  charts  prepared  by 
the  laboratory,  each  criminologist  handled 
slightly  more  than  200  narcotic  cases  in  1960, 
but  in  1969  this  peaked  at  1000  (nearly  five 
times  as  many),  declitUng  slightly  to  about 
900  In  1970.  The  total  number  of  narcotic 
cases  In  the  laboratory  In  1960  was  about 
400;  In  1970  It  was  over  3.900,  an  Increase  by 
a  multiple  of  about  10.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod the  number  of  criminologists  Increased 
from  only  two  to  four,  and  the  laboratory 
estimates  that  38%  of  Its  staff  time  is  now 
devoted  exclusively  to  marijuana  analysis 
alone. 

The  number  of  many  other  scientific  tests, 
iu>rmally  associated  with  serious  offenses, 
has  decreased.  A  summary  of  crime  labora- 
tory cases  for  the  years  1960,  1969  and  1970 
Is  found  m  Appendix  A  to  this  Report,  but 
we  note  the  following  here. 

In  1960  the  laboratory  processed  106  casts 
(either  plaster,  moulage  or  silicone)  but  only 
eight  casts  in  1970.  It  performed  182  blood 
analyses  In  1960  but  only  85  In  1970.  It  made 
170  tests  for  semen  In  1960  and  only  64  In 
1970.  It  performed  19  microscopic  examina- 
tions on  hair  and  fibres  in  1960  and  only  5 
in  1970. 

The  statistics  fcr  1970  may  be  imprecise;  an 
unknown  number  of  tests  may  not  be  tabu- 
lated in  the  official  report.  Moreover,  more 
criminal  cases  were  disposed  of  on  a  plea 
bargain  in  1970  than  In  1960.  and  where  a 
case  is  disposed  of  by  a  negotiated  plea  rather 
than  trial,  the  crime  laboratory  may  not  have 
to  perform  tests.  Nonetheless,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  number  of  laboratory  tests 
associated  with  serious  offenses  has  declined 
during  a  period  when  offenses  of  the  identical 
type  reported  to  the  police  have  more  than 
doubled."  Criminologist  Williams  estimates 
that  his  staff  would  have  to  be  doubled  to  do 
all  that  It  should  be  doing.  During  the  same 
p»ertcd  the  "clearance  rate"  for  serious 
crimes — murder,  manslaughter,  forcible  rape, 
robbery,  burglary,  aggravated  assault,  larceny 
and  auto  theft — has  declined  by  neariy  a 
third  to  about  13 '7  of  all  reported  cases.= 

The  conclusion  of  the  Crime  Committee  Is 
that  the  demonstrable  harm  associated  with 
marijuana  does  not  Justify  the  voracious  de- 
mands on  the  resoun»s  of  criminal  Jtistlce 
made  by  the  marijuana  laws.  The  police, 
court  system,  and  correctional  resources  are 
desperately  needed  to  handle  matters  demon- 
strating greater  harm  to  society.  Add  to  these 
"economic"  costs  the  social  costs  of  the 
marijuana  laws,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  use  of  marijtiana  should  be  handled  out- 
side the  criminal  Justice  system 

Consequently,  the  Crime  Conunittee  recom- 
mends: 

•Repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the  use  by 
adults  of  marijuana  and  prohibiting  adults 
from  visiting  a  place  where  marijuana  is  tised 
as  now  provided  in  the  California  Health  dt 
Safety  Code  Section  11556" 

If  and  when  medical  evidence  Is  developed 
that  shifts  the  verdict  from  non-proved  to 
guilty,  this  recommendation  can  be  recon- 
sidered 

3.  Poesesslon  of  Marijuana  by  Adults; 

Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  use  of 
marijuana  and  of  visiting  a  place  where  it  Is 
used.  We  still  must  answer  the  question, 
what  shotild  be  recommended  about  posses- 
sion and  sale. 

The  answer  about  possession  Is  relaUvely 
easy.  Possession  of  a  "small"  amount  is  prob- 
ably for  personal  use  and  should  be  treated 
the  same  way  as  uae.  that  is.  It  should  not 
be  made  criminal.  Possession  of  a  "large" 
amount  should  be  treated  the  same  way  as 
sale,  aince  there  is  a  reasonable  Inference 
that  one  who  possessed  a  "large"  amount  will 
either  sell  it  or  give  it  away.  A  -large"  amount 
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Is  an  amount  more  than  sufficient  for  one  per- 
son's use  tor  several  days,  and.  when  and  If  it 
should  be  necessary  to  make  the  distinction, 
it  may  be  left  to  testimony  before  a  legislative 
committee  to  determine  the  dividing  line. 
4.  Sale  of  Marijuana  to  Adults: 
Curiously,  writers  who  almost  feverishly 
oppose  the  marijuana  laws  become  uncer- 
tain of  their  ground  when  they  turn  to  con- 
sider sale  to  adults.  We  encounter  proposals 
for  a  system  of  government  monopoly  of  sale 
or  government  licensing  of  a  limited  nimiber 
of  vendors.  We  are  not  Impressed  by  the  pro- 
posal. The  sale  of  marijuana  to  adults  can  be 
regulated  by  laws  on  the  general  order  of 
those  regulating  alcoholic  beverages.  We  rec- 
onunend  slmi^y  that  sale  of  marijuana  to 
adults,  within  that  kind  of  regulation,  should 
not  be  subjected  to  criminal  sanction  unless 
and  until  medical  evidence,  by  moving  the 
verdict  from  "not  proved"  to  "guilty,"  re- 
quires reconsideration. 

We  are  Impelled  to  this  conclusion  by  two 
sets  of  considerations: 

1.  Government  monopoly  presupposes  that 
the  traffic  is  evil  and  therefore  not  to  be  left 
In  private  industry.  But  If  the  traffic  l>e  evU, 
organized  society  should  not  indulge  in  it." 
Moreover,  any  system  of  licensing  that  is 
more  selective  or  restrictive  than  our  pres- 
ent system  of  alcoholic  beverage  control  Is 
fruitful  for  bribery  and  corruption. 

2.  The  fourth  principle  set  forth  in  Part 
1  of  this  Report  was: 

"When  government  acts.  It  Is  not  inevita- 
bly necessary  that  It  do  so  by  means  of 
criminal  process.  •  •  •  The  methods  of  the 
criminal  law  may  be  ill  suited,  or  there  may 
be  better  ways  of  achieving  an  end,  better 
ways  to  deter  or  rehabilitate  than  to  arrest, 
charge  with  crime,  prosecute,  convict  and 
sentence." 

By  criminalizing  manufacture  or  sale  of 
various  drugs  and  narcotics,  what  the  law 
hop>es  to  accomplish  Is:  (1)  To  derter  the 
manufacture,  or  (3)  to  deter  those  who 
might  use  or  experiment  with  the  drugs  or 
narcotics  by  stamping  them  with  a  stigma 
of  dangerousness,  or  (3)  to  rehabilitate  the 
offender. 

Criminal  law  has  not  been  spectacularly 
successful  In  achieving  any  of  these  goala 
Where  the  evil  is  great,  even  modest  success 
wUl  Justify  the  effort.  Where  the  evil  is  dubi- 
ous, that  is  no  longer  true.  The  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  achieving  its  goals  as  respects  mari- 
juana seems  inherent  In  the  nature  of  the 
thing  sought  to  be  regulated.  If  the  threat 
of  criminal  sanctions  is  to  have  any  effect, 
there  must  be  a  real  fear  of  arrest.  But  us- 
able quantities  of  virtually  every  illegal  drug 
or  narcotic  can  be  carrieii  or  secreted  in  a 
coat  pocket,  glove  compartment,  drawer  or 
other  hiding  place,  and  ordinarily  In  a  pri- 
vate residence.  Police  detection  of  the 
"crime"  Is  extraordinarily  difficult.  The  con- 
trast with  robbery,  burglary,  assault,  rape, 
homicide  or  auto  theft  Is  striking,  for  in 
these  offenses  the  offender  must  Intrude  up- 
on others  or  accomplish  his  crime  in  a  pub- 
lic place,  with  greater  chances  of  Identlflca- 
tlon,  detection  and  arrest. 

Of  course,  the  deterrent  effect  of  making 
conduct  criminal  depends  only  partly  on  the 
fear  of  arrest.  Perhaps  in  greater  degree  it 
rests  on  the  sUg^a  of  social  disapproval  or 
social  warning  of  danger.  By  making  the 
possession  of  certain  drugs  lU^al.  the  law 
announces  that  their  use  will  result  in  harm 
to  the  user.  But  this  warning  of  dangerous- 
ness  has  not  been  taken  seriously.  To  the 
extent  that  criminal  laws  declare  that  cer- 
tain drugs  are  dangerous  or  harmful,  they 
are  widely  disbelieved  by  a  sizable  segment 
of  young  people  simply  because  these  laws 
are  hande<l  down  by  the  "establishment." 
Moreover,  young  people  in  their  twenties  and 
even  Into  their  thirties  are  the  largest  users 
of  marijuana.  Having  used  marijuana,  in- 
numerable young  persons  believe  that  they 
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have  discovered  for  thetnaelves  that  the 
harms  from  the  drug  are  not  nearly  so  greet 
as  the  law  had  claimed.  Whether  their  judg- 
ment in  this  respect  is  sound  is  Irrelevant. 
The  relevant  fact  is  that  they  believe  it.  Some 
even  carry  this  belief  into  distrust  of  warn- 
ings about  the  harms  resulting  from  hard 
drugs. 

If  the  sale  of  marijuana  were  no  longer 
criminal,  the  cost  of  acquiring  it  would  de- 
cline, few  It  can  grow  almost  anywhere.  There 
would  then  be  no  Incentive  for  purveyors  to 
push  it,  unless  it  can  be  merchandised  and 
exploited  on  a  large  scale  Just  as  cigarette 
manufacturers  have  exploited  cigarettes  and 
brewers  have  exploited  beer  with  suggestions 
that  the  use  of  cigarettes  or  beer  creates 
viTility  and  allure. 

5.  Commercial  Exploitation: 

Advertising  of  marijuana  should  be  pro- 
hibited. The  very  doubts  which  call  for  legal- 
izing use  call  for  prohibiting  mass  entice- 
ment to  use.  While  no  longer  criminalizing 
use,  society  should  continue  efforts  to  edu- 
cate aigalnst  use;  and  those  efforts  would  be 
out-matched  by  multlmiUion-donar  advertis- 
ing budgets  spent  by  the  equivalent  of  the 
large  cigarette  companies.  Were  advertising 
jjermttted,  any  change  toward  prohibiting 
marijuana,  if  and  when  new  evidence  de- 
veloped, would  encounter  the  entrenchment 
of  vested  interests.  Nicotine  and  alcohol  have 
become  vested.  There  is  no  reason  to  permit 
this  to  happen  with  marijuana. 

The  sale  of  marijuana  should  not  become 
"merchandising."  To  that  end  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  marijuana  should  also 
be  prohibited,  as  a  way  of  keeping  the  sale 
of  the  drug  from  becoming  a  large-scale  op- 
eration. On  the  other  hand,  if  importation 
into  the  state  is  prohibited,  it  seems  evident 
that  production  of  marijuana  within  the 
state  must  be  permitted  to  avoid  restoring 
the  business  to  black  market  operation.  Pro- 
duction for  sale  should  be  subjected  to  reg- 
ulations paralleling  those  governing  produc- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages.  Included  in  this 
type  of  regulation  could  be  provisions  fixing 
standards  of  potency,  particularly  maximal 
limits.  Also  Included  in  this  type  of  regula- 
tion could  be  stiff  taxation,  as  in  the  case  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  The  tax  should  not  be  so 
stiff,  as  In  the  case  of  "hard"  narcotics,  as  to 
drive  the  business  underground  into  the 
hands  of  pushers  and  racketeers,  but  stiff 
enough  to  dampen  demand  and  discourage 
idle  experimentation. 

afore  on  whether  criminalization  should  be 
retained  as  a  deterrent 

Some  jjeople  who  follow  the  chain  of  rea- 
soning that  has  led  us  to  our  conclusions,  ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  every  link  in  the  chain, 
balk  at  the  end  at  the  conclusion.  They  do 
so  out  of  an  uneasiness  or  tormenting  fear 
that  if  criminalization  is  abandoned,  many 
people  will  take  to  marijuana  who  do  not 
use  it  now.  Nobody  knows  the  certain  an- 
swer. Repealing  prohibition  of  marijuana 
use  might  result  in  an  increase  of  use  for 
awhile  by  some  people.  Probably  most  of 
those  who  would  turn  to  the  weed  would  try 
it  only  once  or  twice  as  an  experience  out 
would  soon  drop  it  or  use  it  only  occasionally. 
A  few  might  go  on  to  frequent  use.  But,  in 
order  to  appraise  what  injury  to  society 
would  follow,  we  must  consider  once  more 
the  physiological  aspects  of  marijuana  use. 
Unlike  heroin,  use  of  marijuana  Is  easily 
enxled.  The  hard  narcotics  produce  an  irre- 
sistible "craving;"  lack  of  the  drug  produces 
the  tortures  of  "withdrawal;"  continued  use 
produces  increasing  "tolerance."  so  that  more 
and  more  is  needed  to  obtain  the  desired  ef- 
fect. One  thing  about  marijuana  that  seems 
clear  is  that  its  use  does  none  of  these  things. 
There  are  no  withdrawal  symptoms:  there  la 
no  increasing  tolerance;  craving  Is  psycho- 
logicsd,  ae  with  cigarettes,  not  physiological. 
In  short,  if  some  spread  of  use  should  follow 
repeal  of  prohibitions,  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
transitory  phenomenon,   subject   to  reversal 


by  education  without  the  counterproductive 
effect  of  the  policeman's  billy  club  and  the 
filthy  jail. 

Moreover,  the  fear  that  repeal  will  lead  to 
a  spread  of  use  is,  we  think,  more  a  subcon- 
scious reaction  than  a  rationally  held  belief. 
Many  who  oppose  repeal  favor  reduction  of 
the  penalties.  Indeed,  California  has  already 
moved  in  that  direction  and  if  California 
falls  to  move  even  further,  it  may  well  be 
left  behind  the  na*rch  of  events  throughout 
the  nation.  If  continued  criminalization  is 
justified  as  a  deterrent,  reduction  of  penal- 
ties will  diminish  the  deterrence  and  leave 
the  laws  largely  dead  letter,  resting  in  the 
books  for  use  by  police  or  prosecutor  when- 
ever it  suits  their  purposes. 

If  one  favors  reduction  of  penalties,  il  he 
believes  that  smoking  a  half  "Joint"  is  no 
basis  for  being  imprisoned,  then  he  does  not 
really  think  that  the  use  of  marijuana  is  a 
serious  injury  to  society.  Continued  prohi- 
bition of  use  then  becomes  nothing  more  than 
an  expression  of  moral  condemnation.  And 
moral  condemnation  Is  no  basis  for  criminal 
law. 

Among  the  seven  basic  principles  enumer- 
ated in  Chapter  I  of  Part  I  of  our  Report  on 
Non-Victim  Crime  wm  this: 

Sixth  principle:  Criminal  law  cannot  lag 
far  behind  a  strong  sense  of  public  outrage. 
This  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin  from  the 
first  principle.  Although  criminal  law  cannot 
outrun  the  public  conscience  In  condemning 
conduct,  neither  can  It  hold  aloof  entirely 
from  a  public  sense  of  outrage.  If  the  law 
suffers  when  it  tries  to  do  too  much,  it  also 
suffers  when  it  does  not  do  what  most  people 
feel  strongly  that  it  ought  to  do.  Because  the 
sixth  principle  acts  as  a  counterbalance  to 
some  of  the  others,  it  must  be  applied  with 
great  circumspection.  Before  applying  it  one 
must  be  certain  that  his  personal  sense  of 
outrage — his  personal  morals — or  that  of  his 
group  Is  that  of  the  public  as  a  whole 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  opposition  to 
change  of  the  marijuana  laws  expressed  by 
many  responsible  people  is  explicable  only 
under  a  variation  of  this  sixth  principle.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  sense  of  outrage  but  a  fear  or 
terror  of  something  unknown.  The  majority 
of  the  Committee  Is  unable  to  see  in  the  evi- 
dence any  valid  basis  for  that  fear:  the  ma- 
jority docs  not  l)eUeve  that  unsupported  fe«r 
is  enough  basis  for  keeping  and  tiylng  to  en- 
force laws  that  divide  the  generations  so 
sharply. 

Recapitulation 

The  sum  of  our  recommendations  concern- 
ing marijuana  is  as  follows: 

1.  Repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the  use  by 
adults  of  marijuana  or  forbidding  adults 
from  visiting  a  place  where  marijuana  is 
used. 

2.  Repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  possession 
by  adults. 

3.  Repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  sale  of  mari- 
juana to  adults  and  regulate  sale  to  them 
by  la-.vs  on  the  general  order  of  those  regu- 
lating alcoholic  beverages. 

4.  Continue  to  prohibit  sale  to  minors  and 
possession  by  minors. 

5.  Prohibit  any  advertising  of  marijuana. 

6.  Prohibit  the  Importation  of  marijuana 
Into  California  (probably  would  require  fed- 
eral action) . 

7.  Regulate  the  production  of  marijuana  In 
California  for  sale  by  laws  similar  to  those 
regulating  the  commercial  production  of  al- 
coholic beverages. 

8.  Devise  and  expand  a  vigorous  educa- 
tional campaign  about  marijuana. 

We  do  not  propose  that  society  discontinue 
efforts  to  deter  people  from  using  marijuana. 
Its  use  is  probably  not  as  deleterious  as  its 
most  earnest  detractors  say.  but  certainly 
people  would  be  better  off  without  it.  In  an 
age  when  human  wits  are  most  needed,  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  manipulation  or 
alteration  by  drugs.  We  simply  conclude  that 
the  criminal  process  is  not  the  way  to  go 
about  achieving  the  goal  given  the  present 
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state  of  evidence.  Indeed,  removing  the  stig- 
ma of  criminality  may  remove  the  attraction 
of  the  illicit  and  eliminate  the  impetus  to 
use  that  comes  from  bravado. 

Criminalization  has  failed;  we  suggest  that 
society  now  try  non-crimlnallzation. 

We  have  one  more  recommendation:  Until 
such  time  as  the  laws  on  marijuana  are 
changed,  what  should  the  authorities  in  San 
Francisco  do  about  enforcing  them?  In  the 
Chapter  on  basic  principles  we  said: 

"The  following  chapters  of  this  Report  will 
propose  the  repeal  of  certain  laws.  Obviously, 
the  City  of  San  FYandsco  tias  no  power  to  re- 
peal State  or  Federal  statutes.  But  until  such 
time  as  Congress  or  the  State  Legislature  sees 
eye  to  eye  with  San  Francisco,  this  City  can 
choose  what  It  will  enforce,  for  its  coffers 
pay  the  bills.  It  can  choose  its  prlorttlee.  If 
it  should  decide  that  it  is  poor  policy  to 
'bust'  a  small  gambling  game  in  the  Fillmore, 
the  police  need  not  arrest  and  can  preserve 
its  manpower  for  more  vital  work.  If  an  ar- 
rest is  made,  the  District  Attorney  need  not 
prosecute.  However,  lest  there  be  misunder- 
standing, we  emphasize  two  cautions.  The 
first  is  that  once  a  case  reaches  a  court,  no 
Judge  is  free  to  Ignore  the  law  or  make  up 
his  own  rules.  But  matters  need  not  reach 
the  courts.  Jurists  have  long  recognized  that 
a  system  of  criminal  law  would  break  down 
were  there  no  play  In  the  hinges,  points 
where  the  officers  of  justice  can  exercise  dis- 
cretion. Our  second  caution  Is  that  individual 
policemen  cannot  be  let  to  decide  what  laws 
to  enforce  or  when.  What  we  say  is  that, 
pending  repeal  of  legislation,  all  the  agencies 
of  Justice,  under  strong  central  municipal 
leadership,  can  together  lay  down  a  policy  to 
follow,  open  and  above-board,  and  proudly 
declared  to  the  State  and  Nation." 

We  recommend  that  course  with  respect 
to  oaarijuana  to  the  end  of  laying  out  a  policy 
of  action  as  close  as  is  possible  to  what  it 
would  be  under  the  kind  of  law  we  recom- 
mend. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  but  so  that  a 
hasty  reader  may  not  he  misled,  we  conclude 
by  saying:  No  responsible  reader  of  this  Re- 
port should  take  the  Crime  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations regarding  marijuana  to  mean 
an  endorsement  of  marijuana's  use.  On  the 
contrary,  we  oppose  its  use  by  anyone,  but 
we  believe  that  our  present  criminal  laws 
on  the  subject  do  more  harm  than  good  in 
forwarding  that  opposition. 
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THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  CRISIS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  I  am  calling  a  special 
executive  session  of  the  committee  for 
10  a.m.  Wednesday,  September  29.  in 
order  to  come  to  grips  with  the  crisis  sur- 
rounding the  school  lunch  program. 

The  committee  will  consider  an  emer- 
gency resolution  which  I  submitted  on 
September  20  to  provide  adequate  finan- 
ing  for  the  Nation's  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

This  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 157,  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  money  available  in 
section  32  to  provide  a  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment that  will  assure  every  needy  school 
child  in  America  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch. 

On  August  13  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture issued  to  the  Nation's  schools  a 
new  set  of  regulations  which  will  reduce 
significantly  the  amount  of  money  many 
districts  will  receive. 

These  regulations  were  issued  only  a 
few  days  before  many  schools  opened 
their  doors,  making  it  impossible  for 
local  money  to  be  raised  to  supplement 
the  Federal  payment. 

This  set  of  circumstances  insures  that 
many  children  who  leist  year  received  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches  will  not  receive 


them^his  year.  It  insures  that  many  fine 
school  lunch  programs  wlU  have  to  be 
demolished,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
law  which  Congress  passed. 

On  Sept«nber  2,  I  wrote  to  President 
Nixon,  strongly  protesting  these  new 
school  lunch  regulations.  Later.  44  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  signed  another  let- 
ter to  the  President  objecting  to  the  reg- 
ulations. 

I  called  a  hearing  of  our  committee 
on  September  16.  attempting  to  gather 
testimony  from  a  representative  group 
of  witnesses — the  people  directly  affected 
by  the  new  school  lunch  regulations. 

We  heard  from  B.  P.  Taylor,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  San  Diego,  Tex. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  doing  an  outstanding  job 
of  feeding  the  children  of  his  school  dis- 
trict, where  60  to  70  percent  of  his  stu- 
dents come  from  families  below  the  pov- 
erty line. 

Mr.  Taylor's  dropout  rate  before  the 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams became  a  reality  was  in  the  realm 
of  hundreds  of  students  a  year.  The 
mere  additicHi  of  decent  meals  reduced 
this  to  12  students  last  year,  and  he  was 
able  to  convince  eight  of  the  12  students 
who  left  school  to  return. 

This  is  a  phenomenal  accomplishment. 
And  as  we  all  know,  the  first  step  toward 
leading  young  people  away  frc«n  the 
cycle  of  poverty,  to  the  E>oint  where  they 
can  become  working,  taxpaying  citizens 
is  through  education. 

Mr.  Taylor  testified  that  the  new 
guidelines  would  affect  his  school  dis- 
trict so  severely  that  he  will  have  to  cut 
back  on  academic  programs  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  nutrition  program. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  com- 
mittee heard  from  representatives  of 
two  big-city  school  districts,  Mr.  How- 
ard Brlggs  of  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  public 
schools,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Sampler  of  the 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  schools. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  highly  critical  of  the 
new  school  lunch  regulations,  and  he  tes- 
tified that  the  rate  of  reimbursement  was 
going  to  be  extremely  inadequate.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  school  year,  he  said,  the 
Detroit  schools  were  being  reimbursed 
at  a  total  rate  of  52  cents  per  meal.  The 
new  regulations  would  provide  only  35 
cents  per  meal.  According  to  Mr.  Briggs' 
testimony,  the  actual  cost  of  a  lunch  is 
55  cents. 

That  is  a  20-cents-per-meal  differen- 
tial that  someone  must  pay.  smd  as  the 
mayor  of  Detroit  has  testified  on  this  Hill 
many  times,  that  city  is  on  the  brink  of 
economic  collapse. 

Dr.  Eugene  Sampler  of  the  Buffalo 
schools  told  a  similar  story.  He  testified 
that  Buffalo  will  be  forced  to  suspend  the 
feeding  of  needy  children  in  the  city 
some  time  during  the  coming  winter  if 
the  rate  of  federal  reimbursement  is  not 
increased. 

Buffalo  is  not  blessed  with  the  same 
moderate  weather  as  my  State.  Often  in 
the  winter,  temperatures  reach  tens  of 
degrees  below  zero,  and  the  city  is  lo- 
cated in  what  is  known  as  New  York's 
snow  belt.  The  prospect  of  the  suspension 
of  the  school  lunch  program  under  such 
conditions  is  a  grim  one. 

The  final  public  witness  who  testified 
was  Miss  Josephine  Martin,  administra- 
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tor  of  the  school  food  service  program 
in  OeorglA.  Miss  Martin  is  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  in  the  Nation  on  this 
problem. 

She  testified  that  at  the  end  of  the  last 
school  year.  Georgia  schools  were  reim- 
bursed at  a  rate  of  42  cents  per  meal. 
Under  the  new  regulations,  Georgia 
schools  will  receive  less  than  36  cents  per 
meal. 

Miss  Martin  also  gave  us  an  idea  of 
what  eflect  the  new  regulations  would 
have  on  other  schools  in  this  coimtry. 
According  to  a  siu^^ey  conducted  by  the 
American  School  Pood  Service  Associa- 
tion, the  nationwide  deficit  in  school 
lunch  fimds  would  be  between  $150  and 
$180  mUlion. 

Finally,  the  committee  heard  from 
Richard  E.  Lyng,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  presented  the  USDA 
justiflcation  for  the  new  regulations. 
Assistant  Secretary  Lyng  presented  an 
excellent  statement  attempting  to  show 
that  the  Department  had  devised  regu- 
lations which  provided  the  most  equitable 
distribution  of  the  available  funds. 

Several  members  of  the  committee 
questioned  Assistant  Secretary  LjTig 
repeatedly  about  the  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  needed  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  law.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender>,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
author  of  the  original  school  lunch  legis- 
lation, was  especially  anxious  to  deter- 
mine whether  additional  funding  was 
needed.  However,  the  committee  could 
get  no  answer  as  to  the  amoimt  of  funds 
which  would  be  required.  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr.  Cihles) 
summed  up  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
members  when  he  declared  that  he  was 
forced  to  vote  in  the  dark  in  regard  to 
the  school  lunch  program.  We  have  been 
told  repeatedly  by  the  administration 
that  we  have  sufficient  funds  for  an  ade- 
quate school  limch  program.  We  appro- 
priated more  than  the  administration  re- 
quested, and  then  suddenly  we  are  faced 
with  a  money  crisis. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr. 
AtxEN)  attempted  to  find  out  whether 
the  administration  would  spend  addi- 
tional funds  to  provide  free  meals  to 
needy  children  if  Congress  appropriated 
it.  Again,  we  received  no  answer. 

Although  the  congressional  appropria- 
tions for  school  lunches  for  fiscal  1972 
is  $615.2  million — $33.8  mlUion  more 
than  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion— It  Is  apparent  that  these  funds  are 
not  sufficient. 

We  have  no  indication  that  the  White 
House  will  request  additional  funding  in 
a  supplemental  appropriation  and  we 
don't  know  whether  the  money  would 
be  spent  if  appropriated. 

Therefore,  the  resolution  I  submitted 
on  September  20  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  use  funds  made 
available  bv  section  32  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1935  to  provide  a  rate  of 
reimbursement  that  makes  certain  these 
children  are  fed.  Under  the  resolution 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  use 
this  money  until  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings  on  September  16.  I  stated  that 


I  did  not  feel  that  Congress  would  stand 
idle  while  schoolchildren  go  himgry. 
I  suggested  that  the  USDA  convene  its 
advisory  committee,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Child  Nutrition,  and 
reevaluate  its  regulations. 

I  understand  that  my  recommenda- 
tion has  not  been  followed.  I  have  re- 
ceived no  indication  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  considering  a  change  in  the 
regulations,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
school  districts  are  In  desperate  trouble. 

Therefore  Congress  must  act  quickly, 
A  failure  to  approve  this  emergency  leg- 
islation will  mean  that  the  progress 
made  in  the  school  limch  program  dur- 
ing the  last  school  year  will  be  lost.  More 
important,  it  will  mean  that  schoolchil- 
dren will  go  himgry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 157,  a  copy  of  a  press  release  I  issued 
on  Sept^nber  20,  and  copies  of  the  state- 
ments presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  September 
16  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Ris.  157 

Joint  Resolution  to  assure  that  every  needy 
scboolchlld  will  receive  a  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch  as  required  by  section  9  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act 
Whereas  It  appwars  that  under  the  pro- 
posed apportionment  of  funds  available  for 
special  assistance   under  section   11  of  the 
National   School  Lunch   Act   for  the   fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972  (Including  funds 
appropriated   by   section   32    of   the    Act   of 
August  24.  1935.  and  made  available  for  that 
purpose),  only  six  States  will  receive  more 
than   30  cents  In  such   assistance  per  free 
or  reduced  price  lunch;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  this  amount  per 
lunch  Is  not  adequate  to  enable  States  and 
schools  to  continue  to  participate  In  the 
school  lunch  program  and  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
particularly  that  of  providing  a  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  to  every  needy  child: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  A^culture  shall  until  such 
time  as  a  supplemental  appropriation  may 
provide  additional  funds  for  such  purpose 
use  so  much  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7 
U.S.C.  612c).  as  may  be  necessary.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  now  available  therefor,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  11  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  provide  a 
rate  of  reimbursement  which  will  assure 
every  needy  child  of  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972.  In  determining  the  amount  of  funds 
needed  and  the  requirements  of  the  vari- 
ous States  therefor,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Child  Nutrition  and  interested  parties. 
Funds  expended  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
vtslone  of  this  resolution  shall  be  reimbursed 
out  of  any  supplemental  appropriation  here- 
after enacted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  11  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
and  such  reimbursements  shall  be  deposited 
Into  the  fund  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  103S.  to  be 
available  for  the  purpoM^  of  said  section  32. 


STATncxNT  or  B.  P.  Taixor,  StTPnnrmfDurr 
or  ScROOLa,  Sav  Dixgo  iMsxpxNDnfT 
School  Durraicr.  Ban  Dixoo.  Tkx. 

Chairman  and  Members  of  Committee:  My 
name  is  Bryan  P.  Taylor.  I  am  superintendent 
of  San  Diego  Independent  School  District  in 


San  Diego.  Texas.  I  have  been  superintend- 
ent In  San  Diego  for  some  thirteen  yean 
San  Diego  la  located  in  deep  aoutbweet 
Texas.  Our  school  district  consists  of  some 
400  aq.  miles;  1700  students  of  which  some 
ninety-nine  per-cent  (99%)  are  of  Latin 
American  descent. 

We  are  a  poor  school  dlstrlcc  from  the 
standpoint  of  taxable  property.  Some  sixty 
to  seventy  per-cent  of  the  students  oc»ne 
from  families  that  have  Income  of  less  than 
the  poverty  guidelines  and  consequently  will 
qualify  under  the  guidelines  set  forth  by  the 
I7.S.  Department  of  Agricultiire.  These  stu- 
dents, of  course,  qualify  for  free  meals. 

We  have  been  participating  In  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  for  many  years  and  I 
thlnlc.  the  records  will  show  that  we  have 
gladly  participated  In  this  ;MX)gram  knowing 
full  weU  that  It  la  a  good  one.  When  it  was 
possible  to  serve  breakfast  under  this  pro- 
gram, we  were  among  the  first  to  serve,  not 
just  breakfast  consisting  of  dry  cereal,  toast. 
and  milk,  but  a  breakfast  consisting  of 
baoon,  egga,  hot  cereal,  homemade  bread, 
fruit  Juice,  and  milk.  For  the  past  eighteen 
months  we  have  been  serving  three  meals 
a  day  to  our  children.  I  think  that  we  are 
probably  the  only  school  district  In  the  na- 
tion doing  this.  Part  of  the  money  for  the 
third  meal  comes  from  the  Vanlc  Act  which 
Is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  am  s\ire  that  the  San  Diego 
Independent  School  District  Is  imlque  In 
that  we  sincerely  believe  that  hungry  chil- 
dren should  be  fed,  and  that  the  proper 
meeting  place  for  the  hungry  child  and  good 
wholesome  food  la  the  public  school  cafeteria. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  a  supporter  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program.  All 
school  people  strongly  believe  that  food  Is 
certainly  an  Important  factor  in  a  child's 
abUlty  to  learn.  No  one  will  deny  that  a 
hungry  child  cannot  be  taught.  Only  a  child 
that  receives  plenty  of  food  and  nourishment 
can  be  educated  to  his  or  her  utmost.  I  have 
made  the  foregoing  statement  to  show  the 
Committee  what  we  have  been  doing  and 
are  doing  In  the  realm  of  food  services  for 
our  students.  Our  services  reach  much  fur- 
ther than  just  food.  The  food  program  Is  an 
Important  part  of  our  educational  system.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  try  to  feed  and  educate  the 
needy  child.  We  must  feed  the  hungry  child 
and  educate  him.  Support  In  the  past  has 
been  coming  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Title  I  allotments.  These 
funds  were  never  enough,  but  some  schools, 
for  some  reason,  did  not  recognize  that  they 
had  the  obligation  of  feeding  the  needy  stu- 
dents. 

Our  school  district  and  many  more  public 
schools  will  lose  more  money  than  ever  be- 
fore by  giving  food  services.  The  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  mandated  all  public 
schools  to  feed  hungry  children.  This  I  com- 
pletely agree  with.  I  dont  think  that  any- 
one has  the  right  to  deny  a  child  food.  But 
to  tell  a  school  district  this  and  then  not 
furnish  money  for  this  service  is  almost  ask- 
ing for  an  impossible  task  to  be  performed, 
especially  if  the  schools  are  not  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  program  In  the  beginning.  I 
think  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  assure  the  school  districts  that 
its  meal  cost  will  be  reimbursed.  With  the 
help  of  Title  I  money,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Vanlc  Act.  we.  at  San 
Diego  Independent  School  District,  have 
been  contributing  some  (30.000.00  to  $40,- 
000.00  a  year  to  our  food  services. 

However,  without  the  Title  I  money,  as  the 
administrators  of  the  Elementary  &  Second- 
ary Act  have  said  that  this  money  should 
not  be  used  to  purchase  complete  lunches, 
and  with  a  reimbursement  rate  of  only  30<l 
plua  St  from  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram (3S<  total),  we  will  look  at  an  even 
larger  deficit.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Hicks, 
State  Lunch  Program  Director.  Informs  me 
that  no  additional  schools  wanting  to  p>ar- 
tlclpate   in   the   Breakfast   Program  can  be 
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added  at  this  time.  He  also  Informed  me  that 
at  the  rate  we  are  going,  we  will  nm  out 
of  money  for  breakfast  sometime  In  March 
or  April  which  means  that  there  will  be  no 
reimbursement  for  breakfast  theae  months. 
A  food  program  haa  a  direct  relationship  to 
a  cblld'a  lecunlng  ability.  Thla  is  the  reason 
we,  at  San  Diego  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict, serve  three  meals  a  day  for  twelve 
months. 

In  the  local  level  school  dlatrlcta  can- 
not and  will  not  afford  expenses  for  meals. 
I  have  talked  to  many  school  superintendents 
In  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  story  Is  the 
same.  We  cannot  aSord  thla  program.  Every- 
thing is  going  up  in  price  and  people  In 
general  are  so  conscious  of  taxation.  We, 
at  San  Diego  Independent  School  District, 
like  all  school  districts,  are  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  education,  but  we  also  know 
that  without  good  nutrition  and  good  health, 
a  child  cannot  achieve  academic  goals.  It 
seems  that  the  new  regulation  set  down  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  not  only 
hurts  schools  that  want  to  be  included  In 
the  lunch  program  for  the  first  time  but 
punishes  the  schools,  like  ours,  who  have 
been  doing  the  right  thing  for  many  years. 
I  hope  that  some  part  of  the  above  state- 
ment will  clarify  just  what  is  happening  on 
the  local  level  In  our  public  schools. 

We  have  more  schools  participating  In  the 
lunch  program  today  than  we  have  had  be- 
fore. But,  unless  the  federal  government  gives 
strong  and  financial  support  to  this  pro- 
gram, the  local  school  district  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  with  what  has  been  right 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  should  think 
that  the  federal  government  should  be 
pleased  and  honored  to  participate  fully  in 
this  kind  of  a  program. 


Statkmxmt    or    Clathje    D.    Clapp,    Dkptjtt 

StrPERINTXNDEXT       OP       SCHOOLS,       BtTFTALO, 

N.Y. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  clear  our  sup- 
port, not  only  of  the  free  lunch  program 
but  also  of  a  more  comprehensive  program 
of  proper  nutrition  and  nutrition  education 
for  all  school  children.  Consistent  with  this 
goal,  our  Superintendent.  Dr.  Joseph  Manch, 
has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  expan- 
sion of  the  free  lunch  program  to  Include 
all  of  the  children  in  the  Buffalo  Public 
Schools. 

It  Is  no  longer  either  fashionable  or  rea- 
sonable to  suggest  that  a  free  public  school 
education  should  be  provided  only  to  those 
who  are  economically  disadvantaged.  You 
win  recall  that  as  recently  as  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  free  public  education  was 
available  only  to  the  indigent,  others  had 
to  pay.  The  need  for  education  is  found  at 
all  levels  of  society.  In  view  of  its  direct  and 
Indirect  educational  value,  therefore,  the 
feasibility  of  a  universal  free  lunch  program 
merits  serious  consideration. 

However,  to  date  we  have  only  been  able 
to  undertake  a  free  lunch  program  for  chil- 
dren of  the  needy. 

The  Buffalo  Public  School  System  Is  the 
second  largest  In  New  York  State.  Nearly  half 
of  our  pupils  participate  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  and  vre  are  grateful 
to  the  Administration  and  to  the  Congress 
for  the  support  this  program  has  received 
over  the  years.  Almost  75  percent  of  the 
pupils  participating  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  receive  free  lunches  dallv. 
which  figure  suggests  that  we  are  oper- 
ating one  of  the  most  extensive  free  lunch 
programs  of  any  large  city  In  the  nation. 

Institutions  magazine  has  reported  that 
the  Buffalo  School  Food  Service  Department 
is  the  seventh  fastest  growing  food  service 
organization  in  the  world.  This  in  true  be- 
cause our  free  lunch  program  which  served 
1.700  pupils  dally  in  February  1970  was  serv- 
ing more  than  23.000  needy  puplla  dally  leas 
tnan  a  year  later. 


Every  needy  child  in  every  public  school 
in  the  Oity  of  Buffalo  waa  served  a  free  hot 
lunch  etkch  day  last  year.  By  needy,  I  mean 
those  children  who  qualified  because  they  are 
members  of  families  whose  Income  and  size 
meet  the  criteria  used  to  determine  economic 
need. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  bow  were 
we  able  to  gear  up  to  such  a  huge  feeding 
program  in  such  a  short  time.  The  answers 
are: 

1.  Our  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Edu- 
cation expected  it. 

2.  We  have  an  outstanding  staff. 

3.  Buffalo  was  one  of  the  first  districts  to 
use  a  commercial  vendor  to  deliver  hot  pre- 
packaged Type  A  lunches  to  schools. 

We  had  to  do  the  latter  because  65  of  our 
99  schools  do  not  have  cafeteria  facilities. 
Even  if  we  had  the  funds  to  construct  the 
facilities,  which  we  did  not.  we  could  not 
afford  the  time  construction  would  have 
taken.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  were  able  to  expand  our  free  lunch 
program  as  I  have  described  vrithout  any 
sacrifice  of  the  high  standards  our  school 
food  service  prog^rams  have  always  main- 
tained. Evidence  that  this  is  so  can  be 
foimd  in  the  fact  that  the  Buffalo  Public 
Schools  free  lunch  program  haa  received 
public  praise  from  community  groups  and 
from  elected  public  officials. 

As  of  course  you  recognize,  the  Increase 
In  the  number  of  pupils  served  by  the  free 
lunch  program  is  accompanied  by  an  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  that  program.  Therein 
lies  the  last  major  and  still  unresolved  prob- 
lem we  in  Buffalo  face  in  attempts  to  pro- 
vide this  important  educational  and  health 
service  to  needy  boys  and  girls. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  this  morning  to 
acquaint  you  gentlemen  with  the  problems 
we  face  If  we  are  to  continue  to  give  free 
school  lunches  to  those  children  whose 
parents  can  not  afford  to  buy  them.  I  am 
here  to  ask  that  the  Oongrese  and  tiie  Ad- 
ministration take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  full  federal  funding  of  the 
free  lunch  program.  Specifically.  I  am  asking 
that  local  school  dlBtriots  receive  a  sixty 
cents  reimbursement  for  each  meal  given 
to  a  needy  child. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  fiscal  facts 
of  life  about  the  Buffalo  Public  Schools  and 
how  they  affect  our  abUlty  to  operate  a  free 
lunch  program  and  why  we  need  a  sixty 
cents  reimbursement. 

Our  Board  of  Education  Is  fiscally  depend- 
ent upon  the  Mayor  and  the  Common 
Council.  The  Board  does  not  have  the  power 
to  go  directly  to  the  taxpayers  of  its  district 
(or  the  funds  to  operate  its  schools  as  do  all 
but  five  of  more  than  700  school  districts  in 
New  York  State.  We  must  rely  on  an  appro- 
priation from  the  municipal  government.  We 
asked  the  City  of  Buffalo  for  $89.3  mUllon 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  our 
schools  In  1971-72.  We  have  received  appro- 
priations of  less  than  $76  million,  which 
amount  is  not  enough  to  enable  the  Board  to 
continue  the  programs  and  services  It  pro- 
vided last  year  and  to  meet  its  mandate  in- 
creases and  to  carry  out  its  contractual  obli- 
gations. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Board  of 
Education's  InabUlty  to  fund  all  of  the  pro- 
visions in  its  contract  with  Its  teacher  or- 
ganization has  resulted  in  that  organization 
lodging  a  complaint  alleging  unfair  labor 
practices.  That  complaint  is  being  adjudi- 
cated at  the  present  time. 

As  chief  fiscal  officer  for  the  Board  of 
Education.  I  have  advised  it  that  the  school 
foods  program  faces  an  oi>eratlng  deficit  of 
almost  $700,000  In  the  current  year.  This 
deficit  arises  from  the  fact  that  while  it 
costs  the  Board  of  Education  approximately 
68  cents  to  put  a  hot  free  lunch  before  a 
needy  child,  our  revenue  for  that  lunch 
totals  only  39  cents.  35  cents  of  which  rep- 
resents federal  support  and  the  remaining 


4  cenu  a  contribution  by  the  State  of  New 
York. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Buffalo  Public 
Schools  becpan  the  fiscal  year  socne  $14  million 
short  of  the  funds  requeated,  a  ahortage 
which  required  a  reduction  in  teaching,  ad- 
ministrative and  non-lnatrucUonal  ataSa,  a 
shortage  which  required  that  the  Board  make 
dedslona  which  resulted  In  unfair  labor 
practices  being  lodged  against  it,  the  Board 
neverthtiesa  reaffirmed  Ita  commitment  to 
the  tree  lunch  program  by  aUocatlng  $266,000 
of  ita  own  funda  to  that  effort.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  $265,000  la  only  siifllclent  to  per- 
mit the  program  to  operate  about  a  third 
of  the  school  year.  It  la  the  Board  of  Edu- 
catlon'B  hope  and  my  own  that  before  these 
funds  are  exhausted,  you  the  Congress  will 
have  taken  the  necessary  action  to  make 
additional  funds  available.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  tragic  than  for  the  Board  of 
Education  to  be  forced  to  discontinue  provid- 
ing hot  free  meals  to  needy  children  this 
winter  and  I  think  Buffalo's  winters  are  well 
enough  known  that  it  la  not  necessary  for 
me  to  characterize  them  here  this  morning. 

Oentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  end  my  state- 
ment with  a  maudlin,  sentimental  t^peal, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  future  of  the  free 
lunch  pirogram  in  Buffalo  rests  with  you. 

Statxicent  or  Joseprzkx  Martin 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee: 
My  name  Is  Josephine  Martin,  and  I  am 
the  Administrator  of  the  School  Food  Serv- 
ice Program  in  Georgia.  I  am  here  today  be- 
cause of  my  concern  for  the  school  cbUdren 
in  my  state  and  for  all  the  school  children 
in  the  Nation.  I  believe  their  nutritional  wrtl 
b«lng  la  going  to  be  harmed  if  the  USDA 
adopts  the  amendments  to  the  regulations 
which  they  have  proposed  as  mandates  under 
which  we  In  the  states  must  administer  and 
operate  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  describe  In 
detail  how  these  rtjgulatlons  will  advere^y 
affect  the  school  lunch  program  In  Georgia. 
These  proposed  rules  have  been  described  as 
a  "breakthrough"  In  program  funding.  I 
would  describe  these  proposals  rather  as  a 
"breakdown"  In  Federal  assistance  to  the 
states  in  the  programs  to  end  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  America's  school  rooms. 

The  USDA  insists  its  proposals  will  place 
a  fioor  of  36  cents  under  the  amount  each 
state  can  expect  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Federal  government  for  each  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunch  served  to  needy  children. 
Last  week,  for  example.  Assistant  Secretary 
Richard  Lyng  said  the  USDA  proposals 
"guarantee  each  state  that,  no  matter  how 
much  It  expanded  its  program,  it  oould  be 
assured  that  It  would  be  able  to  maintain 
a  statewide  average  rate  of  5  cents  under  Sec- 
tion 4  and  a  statewide  average  rate  of  30 
cents  under  Section  11." 

I  Intend  to  show  you  that  this  pledge 
may  not  be  carried  out  under  the  proposed 
regiUations  because  of  conflicts  In  the  reg- 
ulations. The  USDA  <dalms  the  regulations 
will  Insure  the  schocd  lunch  program  is  being 
expanded  and  Improved  to  reach  more  needy 
children,  but  I  will  show  you  how  the  reg- 
ulations will  make  It  more  difficult  for  the 
states  to  achieve  that  goal:  and.  at  the  same 
time,  I  will  show  you  how  the  regulations 
have  the  effect  of  rewriting  portions  of  PL 
91-248  which  the  Congress  enacted  last  year 
and  also  the  formxila  for  general  cash  for 
food  aasUtance  (Section  4).  The  USDA  has 
sought  to  emphasise  the  need  for  a  "high 
degree  of  management  Integrity."  as  Secre- 
tary Lyng  told  us  last  month  at  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association.  He  said  the  department 
would  show  "proper  concern  and  dentand 
proper  reeponslbUlty  for  prudent  dedslona 
and  for  good  management."  I  will  describe 
for  you  how  the  USDA's  own  actions  tall 
short  of  thla  rhetoric,  and.  In  fact,  create 
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an  enrlroninent  In  which  the  states  are  un- 
able to  carry  out  this  laudable  go«i  . 

Let  me  emphasize  that  our  disagreement 
with  the  USDA  is  not  over  the  goals  which 
the  words  portray;  rather.  It  Is  with  the  ac- 
tions the  department  proposes  to  take  to 
help  us  carry  out  those  goals. 

I  am  a  State  Director,  responsible  for  the 
Child  Nutrition  Programs  which  are  operated 
In  99  percent  of  the  public  and  private 
schools  in  Georgia.  School  administrators, 
school  food  service  directors  In  each  school 
district,  and  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation together  are  the  operating  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  who  will  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  and  In  fact  all  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Programs. 

In  the  nature  of  the  Federal  system  of 
government  we  practice,  sometimes  I  wonder 
If  the  Federal  level  is  aware  of  or  responsive 
to  needs  of  the  state  and  local  levels  where 
the  problems  are  and  the  action  Is.  There 
are  no  hungry  children  in  this  committee 
room,  nor  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Hoiise.  There  are  no  hungry  children  In  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  nor  in 
my  office  in  Atlanta.  The  hungry  children  are 
in  the  schools  where  nutrition  programs 
must  be  operated  to  feed  them. 

Now.  the  Congress  ha.s  said  that  all  needy 
children  shall  be  fed:  and  President  Nixon 
has  said  that  all  needy  children  shall  be  fed — 
he  promised  it  would  be  done  by  last  Thanks- 
giving. I  along  with  the  other  50  school  lunch 
directors,  and  all  school  district  food  8er\ice 
personnel  want  to  do  this.  We  want  to  see 
that  every  child  is  fed  because  we  believe  a 
hungry-  child  canno'.  learn. 

We  recognize  that  if  this  Job  is  going  to  be 
done — if  the  rhetoric  is  to  become  a  tangible 
reality^then  school  food  service  personnel 
will  be  the  persons  who  do  it.  If  we  don't,  we 
ask  who  will?  However,  we  ca.mot  convert 
promises  into  food,  we  can  only  convert  re- 
sources into  better  nutrition. 

Thus.  I  and  the  other  state  school  food 
service  directors  were  dismayed  when  the 
USDA  last  March  told  the  Congress  that  the 
states  could  achieve  an  expansion  In  the 
school  lunch  program  during  1972  with  no 
more  funding  than  in  1971.  Charts  No.  1  and 
2  indicate  the  level  of  Federal  assistance  to 
Georgia  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1970.  1971  and 
1972,  and  the  pupil  participation  in  those 
years.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  state  directors 
are  alarmed  over  the  proposed  funding  pat- 
tern? Chart  1  reflects  an  increase  of  $10,400.- 
000  in  1971  over  1970  and  tentative  alloca- 
tions for  1972  reflect  M.5  million  decrease  in 
apportionment.  Chart  2  reflects  an  increase 
of  12.000.000  free  and  reduced  lunches  in 
1971.  and  with  full  implementation  of  PL 
91-248,  we  project  63.8  million  free  and  re- 
duced luuches  la  1972.  But  how  will  we.  can 
we  ever  reach  that  goal  with  only  35  cents 
per  meal,  and  with  no  assurance  of  even  35 
ce.its  per  meal?  It  was  clear  to  the  state  di- 
rectors and  American  School  Food  Service 
Association  in  March,  that  a  national  pro- 
gram to  serve  lunches  to  all  needy  children 
could  .'iOt  succeed  if  the  Federal  Goveriimenl 
limited  its  contribution  to  a  maximum  of  35 
cen-.s  for  every  lunch  ser/ed.  USDA  gave  au- 
thority in  March,  1971  that  permitted  us  to 
pey  up  to  42  cents  per  meal  by  using  Section 
33  fundB.  In  Georgia,  for  example,  a  school 
lunch  cost  44  cents,  on  the  average  last  year; 
and  the  cost  will  be  higher  this  year  by  a: 
least  5  percent.  The  Georgia  General  Assembly 
appropriated  »3.2  million  for  school  lunch 
program  for  this  year  or  about  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Congress  requires  under  the 
state  matching  provision.  As  Georgia  Is  a 
large  state,  the  state  funds  will  provide  only 
2  cents  per  lunch. 

Thus,  with  35  cents  from  the  USDA  and 
2  cents  from  suite  funds,  the  cost  of  a  lunch 
wiU  be  about  7  cents  higher  than  we  sup- 
posedly can  pay.  on  the  average.  If  we  serve 
ail  t.'ie  needy  children  we  can  reach  In  Geor- 


gia, then  we  must  operate  the  program  at  a 
$6  million  deficit.  We  could  try.  I  suppose,  to 
get  the  local  schocl  boards  to  assume  these 
costs.  However,  their  budgets  are  set,  and 
revenues  are  down.  Title  I  and  OEO  monies 
are  gone.  The  result  then  will  be  that  many 
schools  and  possibly  entire  school  districts 
will  simply  drop  out  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  We  have  heard  that  several 
school  districts  in  Connecticut  will  not  have 
lunch  programs  In  1971-72  because  of  deficits, 
and  at  least  two  low  Income  schools  In  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska  have  cancelled  plans  for  school 
lunch  programs.  School  operating  costs  al- 
ready are  high,  and  communities  do  not  have 
additional  tax  dollars  available  to  pick  up 
these  program  costr.  Georgia  figures  have 
been  used  as  an  example  to  describe  the  prob- 
lem. This  multiplied  fifty  times  presents  the 
national  problem.  A  survey  conducted  by  the 
American  School  Food  Service  Association  Is 
summarized  in  the  summary  report  which  is 
attached.  This  report  shows  the  amount  of 
projected  deficit  by  each  state  and  certain 
school  districts  within  these  states.  The  na- 
tional average  cost  of  producing  a  meal  ex- 
cluding USDA  foods  in  1970-71  was  52.6  cents 
per  meal.  The  projected  deficit  for  1971-72 
for  all  the  states  based  on  the  survey  by 
American  School  Food  Service  Association  is 
$187  million.  It  would  be  a  shame  If  national 
policy  and  national  rhetoric  were  to  combine 
in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  better  nutrition  to 
all  children. 

We,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  get  to 
these  arguments  in  a  meaningful  way  with 
the  USDA,  and  therefore  to  the  Congress, 
because  we  first  must  contend  with  the  fact 
that  the  35  cents  floor  which  the  USDA 
promises  is  a  flscal  mirage. 

The  USDA  regulations,  as  opposed  to  the 
USDA  claims  will  actually  require  me  to 
set  an  average  reimbursement  rate  of  about 
15  cents  from  USDA  funds  for  meals  served 
to  needy  children,  or  about  20  cents  less  than 
Secretary  Lyng  told  the  Congress  I  will  re- 
ceive. 

I  will  be  required  to  take  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  Georgtla  for  helping  needy  children 
and  determine  the  amount  I  can  pay  local 
schools  by  this  formula:  Divide  the  dollar 
amount  (which  Is  $9.7  million)  by  the  num- 
ber of  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  I  plan 
to  serve  this  year.  (Some  63.8  million). 

Under  this  formula  the  USDA  appears 
to  be  proposing  a  limit  on  the  reimburse- 
ment rate  in  Georgia  to  15  cents  a  lunch 
for  needy  children.  I  say  appears  because 
elsewhere  In  the  regulations  the  USDA  is 
proposing  to  reimburse  the  states  at  30  cents 
for  each  lunch  served  to  needy  children 
after  a  minimum  number  (or  base)  of  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches  has  been  reached. 

( I  apologize  to  the  committee  if  what  I 
am  saying  is  confusing.  It  Is  not  me,  but  the 
language  of  the  regulations  as  proposed.  We 
have  asked  the  USDA  to  clarify  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  contradiction,  and  to  omit  the 
cumbersome  bases,  but  nothing  as  yet  has 
been  forthcoming.) 

As  of  today.  I  can  only  assume  that  I  would 
be  able  to  reimburse  local  schools  only  15 
cents  for  each  free  and  reduced  lunch;  and 
perhaps,  after  a  time,  when  we  have  reached 
a  trigger  point.  I  could  raise  the  payment 
to  30  cents  for  each  lunch  served  to  a  needy 
child.  The  harsh  truth,  however,  is  that 
unless  I  can  reimburse  local  districts  at 
least  40  cents  for  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch,  from  the  start  to  the  finish  of  the 
school  year,  then  I  may  not  have  to  worry 
about  trigger  points,  base  figures  or  any- 
thing else   the  department   may  devise. 

Now  the  USDA  will  say  that  I  can  give 
individual  schools  more  than  30  cents  if 
that  is  necessary  to  Insure  the  needy  child 
is  fed  In  a  particular  school.  That  is  all 
well  and  good,  except  I  must  do  It  within  an 
average  reimbursement  rate  (which  means 
I  must  do  it  within  cumbersome  guidelines 
which  reward  poor  management  and  promote 
un.30und  business  practices.) 


Higher  reimbursements  are  allowed  only 
where  a  lunch  program  Is  costing  a  school 
more  than  Is  typical  of  the  state  as  a  whole, 
and  where  the  operating  costs  would  ex- 
ceed Its  lunch  program  revenues,  and  where 
remedial  action  will  not  eliminate  a  deficit. 
This  regulation  only  makes  It  harder.  If  not 
impossible,  for  me  to  respond  to  the  many 
varying  conditions  and  situations  I  can  ex- 
pect to  find  within  the  219  school  districts 
in  Georgia. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  the  proposed 
rules  will  restrict  the  program.  Let  me  cite 
other  examples  of  where  the  regulations  pro- 
posed by  the  USDA  will  actually  deny 
authority  to  the  states  which  the  Congress 
extended  to  them. 

Last  year,  Kentucky  for  example,  spent 
one  aiid  one-half  million  dollars  frwn  Sec- 
tion 32  funds  on  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram, as  the  state  was  allocated  only  $317,262 
from  breakfast  funds.  The  only  reason  Ken- 
tucky could  expand  its  program  to  500 
schools  as  It  did  was  by  the  transfer  of  funds 
from  other  child  nutrition  program  activities. 
Unless  the  transfer  authority  Is  extended, 
Kentucky  breakfast  programs  will  collapse 
by  late  September.  The  Congress  authorized 
the  transfer  authority  in  PL  91-248  as  a  wr.y 
to  give  the  states  Increased  flexibility  In  the 
management  of  funds;  as  a  way  for  the  states 
to   determine  greatest  needs  of  their  state. 

Overall,  the  states  last  year  spent  $20  mil- 
lion on  the  breakfast  program,  even  though 
the  appropriation  from  the  Congress  was  $15 
million.  This  indicates,  I  believe  the  wisdom 
of  permitting  the  state  to  adjust  programs  to 
local  needs. 

This  authority  will  no  longer  be  available 
to  the  states,  however,  not  because  the  Con- 
gress has  repealed  any  authority,  but  be- 
cause the  USDA  has  directed  that  states  will 
earn  Section  32  funds  only  for  free  or  re- 
duced lunches  served,  and  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  transfer  of  funds  from  any  pro- 
grams. In  reality,  this  Is  a  double  blow.  On 
the  first  of  this  month  the  USDA  Informed 
the  states  that  breakfast  program  funds 
would  be  restricted  to  $18.5  million,  even 
though  the  Congress  had  appropriated  $25 
million.  With  another  $3  million  carryover 
from  Fiscal  Year  1971,  the  USDA  actually  has 
$28  million  available  for  breakfast,  or  over 
$10  million  more  than  the  department  now 
proposed  to  spend.  In  effect,  the  breakfast 
program  will  be  sharply  cut  back  In  order  to 
flt  into  the  smaller  spending  level  set  by  the 
USDA. 

The  regulations  also  propose  to  rewrite  the 
legislative  policy  another  way.  Last  year  the 
states  spent  nearly  $38  million  to  modernize 
old  kitchens  and  equip  new  cafeteria  facili- 
ties, even  though  the  Congress  appropriated 
only  $18  million  directly.  The  Congress  au- 
thorized $38  million,  however,  the  depart- 
ment only  asked  for  $16  million.  The  differ- 
ence was  made  up  with  the  transfer  author- 
ity. 

The  department.  In  addition  to  cutting  off 
the  transfer  power,  has  proposed  that  half 
of  the  $16  million  available  for  non-food  as- 
sistance (equipment)  be  spent  after  March  I 
unless  spent  In  schools  without  facilities. 
Permission  for  states  to  spend  those  funds  In 
schools  with  facilities  even  after  March  1  ne- 
gates legislative  Intent  that  half  the  non- 
food assistance  funds  would  be  used  exclu- 
sively to  expand  programs  to  schools  without 
facilities  In  schools,  regardless  of  the  meager 
nature  of  those  facilities.  Meagerness  or  ade- 
quacy are  not  considered  In  allocating  half 
the  funds.  Yet,  the  regulations  favor  the 
states  that  have  more  schools  without  facili- 
ties by  permitting  Intended  funds  for  those 
schools  to  be  used  In  schools  with  facilities. 

The  effect  of  this  regulation  also  will  delay 
or  postpone  expenditures  of  non-food  assist- 
ance funds,  thereby  resulting  In  unexpended 
funds  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  regulation  proposes  to  rewrite  legisla- 
tive policy  In  still  another  way. 
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The  budget  request  for  1972  contained  the 
same  amount  for  Section  4  purposes  appro- 
priated In  1971  when  the  program  growth  by 
USDA  figures  would  require  an  additional 
$18,000,000  to  provide  a  5  cents  average.  The 
Department  now  proposes  to  use  a  portion  of 
Section  32  money  to  make  up  this  difference. 
The  Department  also  proposes  to  guarantee 
5  cents  to  all  states  Including  those  that 
earned  less  by  the  formula.  The  Department 
proposes  to  do  this  at  the  expense  of  37 
states  that  had  earned  more  than  5  cents. 
By  using  Section  32  funds  to  supplement  Sec- 
tion 4,  less  Section  32  money  will  be  avail- 
able for  special  cash  assistance  for  free 
lunches  in  all  states. 

We  have  requested  a  5  cents  floor  for  all 
states  since  the  early  60's,  so  we  are  pleased 
that  the  Department  has  recognized  that 
need.  We  wonder  if  It  is  within  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Department  to  provide  a  regula- 
tion that  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  for- 
mula for  earning  funds  In  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  The  goal  of  cents  would 
have  been  achieved  had  additional  Section  4 
funds  been  requested  by  the  Department  In 
the  budget  request. 

For  longer  than  I  care  to  rememl)er,  each 
school  year  has  begun  with  uncertainties 
regarding  the  amount  of  financial  support 
the  Federal  government  would  provide,  and 
worried  that  when  we  were  told  It  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  our  needs.  With  the  new 
law  last  year,  we  accepted  with  reluctance 
the    obstructions    as    growing    problems. 

This  year,  however,  was  expected  to  be 
different!  The  Congress  completed  action  on 
the  appropriations  for  the  child  feeding  pro- 
grams as  the  fiscal  year  was  beginning,  more 
than  two  months  before  school  was  to  begin; 
the  Congress  provided  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  spend  $100  mil- 
lion from  Section  32  (In  addition  to  the 
Increased  amounts  In  the  child  nutrition  ap- 
propriations) for  school  lunch.  And,  fur- 
ther, the  Secretary  announced  in  June 
the  national  eligibility  standards  for  children 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches. 

It  was  a  heady  perlcxl  where  many  of  us 
felt  that,  for  the  first  time,  we  could  really 
show  what  the  states  could  do  with  meaning- 
ful Federal  supp>ort.  That  sense  of  hope  Is 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  1971-72  school 
year  is  beginning  to  parallel  the  confusion 
and  disorganization  which  characterized  the 
start  of  the  school  year  In  1970-71. 


We  managed  to  overcome  the  shaky  start 
a  year  ago,  and  carried  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  a  record  level  of  service  to  needy 
children,  and  to  all  school  children.  Rather 
than  start  from  that  plateau,  It  appears  that 
the  school  lunch  program  Is  headed  In  the 
wrong  direction. 

If  the  proposed  regulations  are  to  become 
the  p>olicy  for  the  school  lunch  program  this 
year,  then  It  will  mean  that: 

The  level  of  funding  to  the  states  will  not 
sustain  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
gram operating  In  April  and  May,  1971  nor 
the  objectives  contained  In  the  State  plans 
of  operation; 

The  lack  of  transfer  authority  will  strip 
the  states  of  the  flexibility  needed  to 
strengthen  the  child  nutrition  program  by 
adjusting  It  to  the  Individual  needs  of  the 
states; 

The  efforts  to  restrict  the  funding  avail- 
ability will  create  unworkable  and  undesir- 
able administrative  procedures; 

The  Intent  of  PL  91-248  and  PL  92-32 
cannot  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  school  food  service  people 
are  committed  to  fulfill  the  Intent  of  PL 
91-248;  school  food  service  people  are  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  program  at 
state  and  local  levels.  Reasonable  regulations 
and  adequate  funding  are  two  prerequisites 
to  Implement  Child  Nutrition  Programs  In 
accordance  with  congressional  Intent. 

The  specific  comments  relating  to  propKJsed 
regulations  prepared  for  American  Sch(X>l 
Food  Service  Association  by  an  ad  hoc 
committee  of  state  directors  and  major  city 
directors  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Rorex  in  accordance  with  Instructions.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  summarize  the  recommenda- 
tions which  American  School  Food  Service 
Association  believes  necessary  If  we  are  to  ful- 
fill the  commitment; 

( 1 )  Increase  level  of  app>ortlonment  to 
states  for  Section  11  and  Section  32  funds 
for  free  and  reduced  meals  to  a  minimum  of 
40  cents  per  meal. 

(2)  Eliminate  concept  of  establishing  a 
base  for  paid  and  free  lunches. 

(3)  Provide  for  transfer  of  funds  between 
sources  within  the  state  to  permit  Individual 
states  the  flexibility  and  autonomy  to  deter- 
mine the  priorities  for  funding  within  states. 

(4)  Rewrite  criteria  for  states  to  use  In 
determining  eligibility  for  rates  In  excess  of 
30o  per  meal  to  simplify  and  permit  higher 
rates  wherever  needed. 


(5)  Rewrite  regulations  on  non-food  as- 
sistance that  will  permit  use  of  funds,  and 
regulations  that  will  use  funds  In  accordance 
with  congressional  Intent. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  have  dialogue  with  USDA  per- 
taining to  the  needs  of  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams, and  make  one  final  recommendation 
that  USDA  be  urged: 

( 1 )  To  involve  program  adznlnlstratlon 
(CSSO,  SD,  PSD)  in  Identifying  needs  (fund- 
ing and  procedural) ; 

(2)  To  present  realistic  budget  proposals 
which  reflect  opportunities  for  growth  and 
expansion;  and 

(3)  To  issue  regulations  by  May  1  which 
are  expected  to  be  effective  the  following 
sch(X>l  year. 

Many  additional  children  received  Im- 
proved nutrition  In  1970-71  In  spite  of  diffi- 
culties encountered  In  late  funding,  restric- 
tive regulations,  and  uncertainties  In  fund 
utilization.  The  history  of  schocri  food  serv- 
ice success  has  been  built  on  coopei^tlon, 
meaningful  dialogue,  and  uniformity  of  pur- 
pose. We  the  school  food  service  practition- 
ers, earnestly  seek  to  put  an  end  to  hunger 
In  American  school  rooms  for  all  children, 
and  we  know  that  such  a  goal  will  only  be 
achieved  through  cooperation,  uniformity  of 
purpose,  and  dedication  to  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association  theme,  "Al- 
ways the  Child  First." 

I  would  hope  that  this  conmilttee  can 
prevail  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  suspend  any  further  action  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  and  to  assure  the  states 
and  school  districts  that  a  level  of  funding 
will  be  available  (even  If  it  means  asking  for 
more  money)  to  continue  the  progress  we 
have  begun  to  make  In  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. I  would  hope  that  this  committee 
would  insist  that  the  Department  establish 
reasonable  regulations  that  reflect  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  Involved  in  iooA  serv- 
ice administration  at  state  and  local  level. 

Our  concern  is  "Always  the  Child  First." 
Will  you  a^k  the  Department  to  place  a 
high  priority  on  the  future  of  our  country — 
its  children? 

In  behalf  of  American  School  Food  Serv- 
ice Association,  I  thank  you  for  holding  this 
hearing  to  focus  attention  on  the  dilemma 
faced  by  school  food  service  personnel.  I 
thimk  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  here 
today. 
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State  or  school  district 


No.  type  A 

lunches 

served 

1970  71 

(free  or 

reduced) 


No  tVDe  A 

lunches  to 

be  s<^fved 

1971  72 

(tree  or 

reduced) 


Anticipated 

loss  in 

1971-72 

at  35  cents 


State  or  school  dis'rict 


No  type  A 

luicnes 

served 

1970-71 

(Ire*  or 

reduced) 


No  tKpe  A 
lun.nes  to 
be  served 

ig'-i  72 

(free  or 
reduced; 


AUba-iia.     .   »,..»--.  35,789.305 

Birmingharn ... 2.  606,  563 

Alaska:  Anchorage. 234,000 

Arijona.                                            ^ 7.434.448 

Phoenix  (Isaac  District  No.  5).... 52.  220 

Phoenix                    42,220 

Tucson                  930.889 

Arkansas      18.873.010 

Cahlnrnia           ...^ . .„. .„*.... 89,000.000 

Oakland        , 3,455,540 

Sacramento ^*,.-. 1,285,411 

Palm  Springs ».... 43  246 

Colorado 8,560,387 

tittieton        26,435 

Denver     3.094,057 

Connecticut      4  8,->9  218 

Fast  Haven 71  28' 

Delaware -,.— , 1  ??4,  159 

Florida ,.-.  36,674,477 

Miami  5,370,195 

••       Proward  County     ,...., 2,658  351 

'•       B.iy  County       ...*^.. 418,890 

■       Baker  County     100.897 

li  Hillsborough  County 3.660,067 

Palm  Beach  County 2,543,286 

Georgia 44.298,239 

Columbus  (Muscogee  County  Southern  Dis- 
trict).,          1,050,517 

Atlanta      7.005.696 

Oe  Kalb  County 756,8tl 

Macon 1,311,486 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


40. 000,  noo 

2.668  812 

277,200 

10.  000,  000 

75,000 

50  000 

1,000,000 

22,  703  962 

133,500,000 

4,  000  000 

1,  54?  493 

57,000 

11,000,000 

V,  000 

3  son  ftiv 

5,  V.?,  ;.i9 

7?  000 

2,  500,  000 
43,06?  674 

5,859.180 

3  OQii  O"^"^ 

564, ?5fi 

101,197 

4,  323,  600 

3,  000  000 
63  859,  511 

1,075,517 

7,461  066 

800  000 

1  861  569 


S5,250. 

373, 

85 

1  476 

8, 

17, 

150 

987 

9.000 

724 

116 

11 

550, 

r9 
(' 

7  JO 

22, 

(' 

6,916 

412, 

27? 

67 

Vi. 

36;, 

15P 
6,002 


000.00 
633,68 
100,00  I 
159-00 
775,00 
70C  00 
000-00 
672,00 
000.00 
000  00 
,927,34  ' 
400,00 
000.00 
450,00 
) 

000  00 
320-00  I 
)  ' 

668,00 
858,00 
300,00 
710  00 
356.  m 
bSb,  00  , 
npn,  no  ' 
794  00  i 


75  286. 19 
500,000,00 

80  OOO  00 
186,  156  90 


Hawaii-     .--. 1,945  713 

Idaho   Jerome    35,688 

Illinois         47,255  707 

Chicago  (archdiocese  oO - 1,374  559 

Indiana    9,832,652 

Indianapolis 1  915  468 

Iowa 6  783  989 

Ames             18  941 

Kansas 4  766  830 

Shawnee  Missron 90  727 

Dodge  City '6  188 

Wichita 648  000 

Kentucky: 

Todd  County 78.081 

Louisiana    37  346  845 

New  Orleans ..*...-  72,000 

Maine                   » 4,677  577 

Maryland                  .       14,533  800 

Montgomery  County 475  238 

Baltimore  County 327  162 

Massachusetts  .  11  677,391 

Boston            ....=.. 988,027 

Michigan 

Detroit  5  800  657 

Levonia 32  585 

Midland         44   I'JO 

Minnesota 13  563  160 

Minneapolis 2,  683  045 

Crosby                     36, 058 

St.  Louis  County 159  709 


2.288  000 

40.000 

52,272  000 

1  700  000 
27  068  940 

2  563  730 
9.  901 ,  000 

20  iJOO 
6  59:  £65 

s5  ?y: 

T  688 

1  000  000 

93  690 
48  600  000 

77,000 
6, 63C,  OUO 
15  987  ISO 

1  r.o  000 

500,000 

16.2M,  000 

3  554,  040 


7  'DOO,  OO'J 
'6  800 
50,000 
4.919,476 
3,000.000 
SO.  000 
165.  JOO 


Anticipated 

loss  'n 

1971-72 

at  35  cents 


$457,600  00 

1,600.00 

16  000  000  00 

5  25M04  00 

307  647,60 

352,  44C,  00 

3  500,  &1 

659  586.50 

20  000,00 

8  500  300-  00 

(') 

U.  179.  70 

0 

0 

\  326  JOO.00 

3  996-  795,  00 

388  500  00 

100,000.00 

3,  240  000,  00 

248  783.  00 

1  400.  000.  CO 

>1   4i5. 14 

6.500.00 

2. 154. 000.  M 

750.  000. 00 

6.500.00 

21.450.  DO 
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Stat*  or  school  district 


No  t)fp«  A 

lunettes 

lerved 

1970-71 

(tree  or 

reduced) 


No.  type  A 

lunches  to 

be  served 

1971-72 

(free  or 

reduced) 


Anticipated 

loss  in 

1971-72 

at  35  cents 


Mbshslppi 34.715.547  38.187,101 

Greenodle 709.885  735,000 

Missouri 15.449,143  20.000,000 

St.  Louis 3.500.000  6,000,000 

KinsisCtty . 2,114,997  2,326.496 

H«;el>*ood  Sdwol  District 10,648  10.648 

Kirtiwood 10.982  12,000 

Hontsna 1,573.014  1,844,460 

Great  Fills 170.404  200.000 

Nebnska 5,166,556  6,202,800 

Omaha 1,602,318  2.052,300 

Nevada 

Las  Ve»a$ 479.935  749,835 

New  Hampshire 1.907,254  2.  !55. 187 

NewJersey 17.154,000  24.300.000 

Patterson 522,381  525,341 

Newark 5.495.241  64.000.000 

Elizabeth.. 738.717  838.323 

NewMexico 11.187.023  12.000,000 

Albuquerque.. 2.151.923  2.582.308 

Gallup. 1,230,312  1,275,000 

SanleFe 500,686  756,000 

NewYorli 95,000,000  110,000.000 

Stveet  Home  Central  Southern  District 7,000  12,000 

Buffalo 4.082,758  3.750,000 

North  Carolina 44.229.463  48,652,409 

Winslon-Salem 1,096.757  1.276.757 

North  DakoU... 2,286,001  2,500.000 

Ohio 24,419.524  26,500,000 

Cleveland 3.3>8.3S9  5.312.199 

Lima 201,304  215,000 

Columbus 1,327.691  1,600,000 

Cincinnati 2,866,733  3,000,000 

Akron 1,467,415  2.000,000 

Dayton .'...  1,268,972  2,000,000 

Toledo 289,857  450,000 

New  Philadelphia 26,946  30,000 

Oklahoma 12,892,752  14,697.737 

Tulsa 927,558  1,159,448 

Oklahoma  City 1,645,000  2,000,000 

Oregon 5.926,467  8,473,249 

Portland 1,473,112  1,732,500 

Pennsylvania 22,442.315  23,400,000 

EliMbeth 29.847  39.000 

Pittsburgh 4.188.618  3.587.580 


II 


140,000.00 
30,000.00 
4,  000, 000. 00 

750,ooaoo 

465,  299.  20 

44.000.00 

2,40a00 

7 

60.QOO.OO 

496,  224. 00 

420.  000. 00 

64,485.00 

215.518.70 

8,019.000.00 

7 

1.936.000.00 
159.281.37 

1,200,000.00 

82, 375.  63 

185  000.00 

604.  800.  00 

7 


Slate  or  school  district 


No.  type  A 
lunches 
served 
1970-71 
(tree  or 
reduced) 


No.  type  A 

lunches  to 

be  served 

1971-72 

(free  or 

reduced) 


Anticipated 

loss  m 

1971-72 

at  35  cents 


3. 

950. 

3.  259, 

293. 

5,565, 

1,965, 

55, 

320, 

210, 

380, 

500, 

47, 

5, 

1,000, 

200, 

317, 

1,  476, 

361, 

5,000, 

10, 

748 


600.00 
COO.  00 
711.00 
654.00 
7 
000.00 
513.63 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
658.45 
000.00 
000.00 
027.00 
175.54 
471.56 
000.00 
000  00 
,203.00 


Cheltenham  Township 6.790  10,620. 

PhiUdolphia 4,809,661  8,447,400 

Monongahela 54,000  60,000 

Murrysville 22,832  25,000 

East  Allegheny  School  District. 299,460  389.298 

Marietta 14.395  17,525 

Ligonier 19,800  30,000 

Shaler  Area  School  District 6,000  47,840 

Plymouth  Meeting 31,477  34,624 

Fort  Washington 11,965  14,000 

South  Carolina 31,794,679  52,800,000 

South  Dakota 2.900,000  5,525,000 

Tennessee.... 29,179,653  31,500,000 

Memphis 7,000.000  7.500,000 

Knojville 656,214  750,000 

Kingsport 110,561  135,000 

Nashville 1,617,503  2,644,800 

Texas 50,930,126  88,500,000 

Austin 1,337,711  1.515.960 

Dallas      3,787,408  4,700,000 

ElPaso 1,333,543  1,500,000 

Corpus  Chrisfi 1,061,150  2,500.000 

Houston 3.720,979  5,437,440 

Fort  Worth 1,090,532  1,658,432 

Utah                   4,095,241  4,259.050 

Grant  School  Disfricl 603,000  660,000 

OavisCounty 318.380  100,000 

Vermont 1.454.000  1.900,000 

Rutland 85.565  90.000 

Virginia; 

Newport  News 739,856  813.842 

Arlington  County 180.000  230.000 

Fairfax  County 476.989  524.688 

Washington 10.245,426  12,593,000 

Northshore  School  District 85,888  100,000 

WestVirginia 19,799,891  28,300,000 

Wyoming 455,676  501,244 

Wisconsin 7,427,518  9,900,000 

Addendum— Information  reviewed  too  late  for  tabulation 

San  Diego.  Calif 2.147,260  2,301,000 

Michigan 16,440,549  25,000,000 

Caswell  County,  N,C 282,379  300,000 

Sanderton,Pa 1,725  1,743 
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34, 

259, 

8,850, 

197, 

569, 

750, 

125. 

652, 

331, 

468. 

6, 
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161.00 
960.00 
000.00 
764.94 
200.00 
000.00 
568.00 
387.20 
900.00 
200.00 
750.00 
000.00 
000.00 
250.00 
750.00 
190.00 
000.00 
177.00 
466.00 
000.00 
000.00 
493.00 
686.40 
495.00 
600.00 
000.00 
000.00 
650.00 


48.  000.  00 

77,000.00 

5, 246.  88 

2,668,000.00 

13,939.40 
2,661,300.00 

45,823.93 
1,435,500.00 


345.150.00 

3.  500.  000.  00 

27. 900. 00 

0 


1  Insufficient  data. 


'  Lunches  discontinued  In  elementary  schools — high  schools  only. 


CHART  NO.  1.— COMPARISON  OF  TENTATIVE  ALLOCA-  able  In  the  Department's  appi^)prlatlon  act 

TIONS.  GEORGIA,  FISCAL  YEARS  1970-72  tor  fiscal  1972. 

Last   year — ^the   Initial   year   of   operation 

,.,.             ,„,             ,„,     „  -  under  Public  Law  01-248 — resulted  In  sub- 

1970              1971              1972      Difference  _j.._»,_,   „„„_„   „,,w™.»..    t^    ix.^<.<i..^kx..  „* 

stantlal  program  progress.  In  September  oi 

"  1970,  a  total   of  22.1   mlllloo  children  were 

SecL 4....  J7. 583. 774  110,018,000    »,  792,918    -J225.972  being    reached    With    a    school    lunch.    Pour 

l!^'  U--    i'«2ZS     f'«?iS     '"S'*^ million  of  these  chUdren  were  being  reached 

^•*-  3Z-.-    4,578,506     6.321,685 ° with  a  fi«e  OT  reduced-prlce  lunch.  By  Ajx-ll 

Total...  14,508.035    24,969,685    19,482,587 1971,     24.1     million     Children     were     being 

Nonfood  reached — up   9    percent   over   September.   A 

IS!f "         %-m  im        IT}  5»fi        177  lac  total    Of    7.3    million    chUdren    were    being 

ance...         i£o,4U^  3/z,  3oo  3/Z,  386 .      .  ..,.-         _.  .         j      _,       ,    _    t_ 

Breakfast.       280. 291        466. 563        740. 020        >  36. 304  re«:hed  wltii  a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch— 

up  82  percent  over  September. 

.                                                                     ^  The  total  number  of  school  lunchea  served 

Projected  deficit  ^^^  y^^  Increased  by  7.7  percent— from  Just 

over  3.5   biUlon   In  fiscal   1970   to  Just  over 

CHART  NO.  2.— PARTICIPATION  DATA  33  billion  In  1972.  But,  there  were  substan- 

. tlal  differences  In  growth  rates  among  the 

Projected  States.  In  eight  of  the  State  agencies,   the 

1969-70          1970-71          1971-72  rate  Of  Increase  was  more  than  double  the 

.  national  rate.  The  growth  rate  was  less  than 

ToUllunches 146.452,482    152.055.403    157,784.940     B  percent  In  23  States  ,       ^       , 

Free  and  reducwl...    32.494.780     44,307,188     63,859,511  ^^*    number    of    free    and    reduced-price 

Average  daily  par-  lunches    served    Increased    35.6   percent   last 

tiapation  (per-  year — from  862  million  In  fiscal  1970  to  one 

Perawt  tree  and    "                                   ^ bUUon  In  fiscal  1971.  Again,  the  growth  rate 

reduced  (per-  varied  among  the  States.  In  10  of  the  State 

cent) 22                 29 agencies,    the   growth    rate    was    more    than 

double  the  national  average.  In  contrast,  14 

aiATzunrc  OF  ASSISTANT  SKRrTART  S**'^*  agencles  had  a  growth  rate  of  less  than 

RICHA.D  Ltno  26  percent. 

Last  year  8  progress  represented  the  com- 

We  are  pleased  to  meet  with  the  Ck>mmlt-  blned  work  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  gov- 

tee  this  morning  to  discuss  the  amendments  ernmental    units,    thousands    of    dedicated 

to  the  school  lunch  regulations  we  issued  schocA    officials,    and    concerned    citizens — 

for  public  comment  on  August  13.  backed   by   the  traditional   combination   of 

Those  proposed  amendments  deal  with  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  financial  support, 

program's  funding  structure  for   1972 — spe-  There  has  been  a  sharp  Increase  In  Federal 

clflcally,  with  the  method  to  be  used  to  dls-  funding    for    cash    assistance    payments    to 

tribute    the    special    section    32    funds    to  schooU.  Between   1970  and   1971,  direct  ap- 

States.    They    represent    otir     Judgment    as  proprlatlons  under  sections  4  and  11  of  the 

to  the  most  effective  and  equitable  way  to  Act  more  than  doubled.  In  addition,  m  1971, 

distribute  the  school  lunch  funds  made  avail-  these  direct  approprlatloos  were  augmented 


by  over  9150  million  In  special  section  32 
funds — moat  of  which  was  Intended  for  free 
and  reduced-price  lunches.  In  three  years, 
t;he  amounts  made  available  under  section  4, 
section  11,  and  In  special  section  32  funds 
Increased  from  S204  mUllon  In  fiscal  1969  to 
Just  over  >300  mllUon  In  fiscal  1970,  and  to 
over  double  that  amount  In  fiscal  1971. 

States  have  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  past  progress  In  the  program  can 
be  maintained  in  1972 — much  lees  addition- 
al progress  obtained — under  the  funds  re- 
quested and  appropriated  for  1972  and  the 
funding  structure  outlined  In  the  propoeed 
regulations  the  Department  issued  on  Au- 
gust 13. 

We  believe  that  significant  additional  prog- 
ress Is  possible. 

first,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  available  to  provide  special 
assistance  for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches 
In  1972 — about  C78.8  million  more  than  was 
spent  in  1971. 

SecoTul,  available  funds  will  be  distributed 
to  States  in  better  relationship  to  program 
growth  In  the  various  States.  Thus,  we  can 
avoid  the  mid -year  funding  uncertainties 
of  last  year.  At  that  time,  fund  shortages 
in  some  States  were  threatening  the  contin- 
uation of  their  programs  while  other  States 
had  millions  of  dollars  In  excess  funds. 

Third,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  program — a  State  needing  to  expand  its 
program  to  substantially  more  schools  and 
substantially  more  children  can  do  so  within 
Its  available  funds,  without  fear  that  such 
expansion  will  be  at  the  expense  of  an  un- 
warranted reduction  In  levels  of  assistance  to 
already  participating  schools  and  chUdren. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  States 
do  not  understand  the  method  we  are  pro- 
posing to  use  to  distribute  the  available 
funds  in  1972.  We  hope  to  clear  up  that  mis- 
understanding In  the  course  of  this  bearing. 


September  22,  1971 
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THK    BASIC    rUKOINO    STKUCTXrHK 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  authorizes 
two  annual  appropriations  for  the  program — 
one  under  section  4  of  the  Act  and  one  under 
section  11.  The  Act  also  specifies  exactly  how 
each  of  these  annual  appropriations  is  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  States. 

Section  4  funds  are  apportioned  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  Type  A 
lunches  previously  served  by  each  State  and 
the  relationship  between  each  State's  per 
capita  income  and  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  United  States.  For  fiscal  1972,  the  appor- 
tionment formula  uses  the  number  of  Type 
A  lunches  served  by  each  State  two  years 
ago — In  fiscal  1970. 

Section  11  funds  are  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  school-age 
children  in  households  with  annual  Incomes 
below  $4,000  that  reside  in  each  of  the 
States. 

The  section  4  funds  are  used  to  help 
schools  buy  food  for  the  lunches  served  to 
all  children — to  both  children  who  pay  the 
full  price  of  the  lunch  and  the  children  who 
receive  free  and  reduced-price  lunches.  The 
section  11  funds  are  used  to  provide  addi- 
tional special  assistance  for  lunches  served 
free  or  at  a  reduced  price  to  chUdren  who 
meet  a  school's  eligibUity  standards  for  such 
lunches. 

Both  the  section  4  and  11  funds  actually 
disbursed  to  schools  by  the  State  on  the  basis 
of  an  assigned  per-lunch  reimbursement 
rate.  The  section  4  rate  Is  applied  to  all  the 
lunches;  the  section  11  rate  applies  only  to 
the  free  and  reduced-price  lunches.  In  the 
program  regulations,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture establishes  maximum  reimburse- 
ment  rates  that  a  State  may  pay  under  sec- 
tion 4  and  section  11.  Thus,  the  actual  rates 
of  assistance  a  State  pays  an  Individual 
school  under  section  4  or  section  11  depend 
upon  three  factors:  (1)  The  amount  of  funds 
made  avaUable  to  the  State  for  section  4  and 
11  purposes  each  fiscal  year — the  Statewide 
average  rate  that  can  be  financed;  (2)  the 
maximum  per-lunch  rates  of  assistance  au- 
thorized by  the  Department;  and  (3)  how 
the  State  varies  rates  of  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  relative  need  of  the  Indi- 
vidual schools,  within  that  Statewide  aver- 
age rate. 

MAXIMUM   RATES   OF  ASSISTANCX 

Many  people  first  Interpreted  our  proposed 
regulations  as  requiring  a  reduction  In  the 
maximum  rates  of  assistance  that  were  in 
effect  during  the  last  school  year.  This  Is  not 
the  case, 

In  the  regulations  we  Issued  last  September 
for  the  1970-71  school  year,  the  following 
masimum  rates  were  authorized: 

12  cents  per  lunch  under  section  4; 

30  cants  In  addition  for  each  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunch  under  section  11,  with  a 
proviso  that  the  neediest  schools  could  re- 
ceive up  to  60  cents  for  each  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunch. 

If  a  State  determined  that  a  school  needed 
In  excess  of  30  cents  for  a  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunch,  our  regulations  required  that 
such  a  school  receive  section  4  assistance  at 
the  maximum  rate  of  12  cents.  The  section  11 
rate  could  then  exceed  30  cents — up  to  a 
maximum  of  48  cents — or  a  total  of  60  cents 
In  combined  funds. 

This  latter  proviso — called  the  "12-cent 
rule" — met  opposition  among  the  States. 
They  felt  It  endangered  the  total  program  be- 
cause section  4  funds  had  to  be  diverted  from 
the  more  affluent  schools  In  order  to  pay  12 
cents  In  section  4  funds  to  the  neediest 
schools.  They  felt  all  the  extra  aasisUnce  for 
free  and  reduced-price  lunches  required  by 
the  neediest  schools  should  be  financed  out 
of  funds  available  for  section  11  purposes. 

Effective  in  February,  we  did.  In  effect, 
suspend  the  12-cent  rule.  We  allowed  States 
to  finance  the  required  increas*  in  section  4 


rates  for  the  neediest  schools  out  of  funds 
available  for  section  11  purptoses. 

The  maximum  rates  of  assistance  we  have 
authorized  In  the  prc^osed  regrulatlons  re- 
main eaeentiaUy  unchanged  from  the  1970-71 
rates.  A  State  Is  still  authorized  to  pay  its 
neediest  schools  up  to  60  cents  for  a  free 
or  reduced-price  lunch.  (A  maximum  rate  of 
60  cents  is  proposed  if  the  school  is  serving 
a  significant  number  of  reduced-price 
lunches  because  It  would  be  receiving  reve- 
nues from  the  reduced -price  payments.) 

Our  proposed  amendments  are  concerned 
with  the  distribution  of  avaUable  funds 
among  the  States — with  the  average  reim- 
bursement to  be  paid  on  a  Statewide  basis — 
not  with  the  maximum  rates. 

1871     PaOGRAM    FUNDING 

The  1971  appropriation  act  contemplated 
a  national  average  section  4  rate  of  5  cents 
and  a  national  average  reimbursement  rate 
of  30  cents  In  additional  assistance  for  free 
and  reduced-price  lunches. 

The  following  amounts  were  provided  in 
the  1971  appropriation  act  to  finance  those 
contemplated  rates:  A  direct  appropriation 
of  9226  mUlion  in  section  4  funds  and  a  direct 
appropriation  of  (204.7  mUUon  In  section  11 
funds.  The  use  of  9164.7  mUlion  in  special 
section  32  funds  also  was  authorized  In  our 
appropriation  act. 

As  I  indicated  earUer,  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  specified  how  the  section  4  and 
section  11  funds  are  to  be  divided  among  the 
States.  The  use  of  the  special  section  32 
funds  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department 
but  the  appropriation  act  contemplated  that 
most  of  the  special  section  32  funds  would 
be  used  to  supplement  the  section  11  ap- 
propriation for  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches. 

Without  any  experience  on  which  to  Judge 
the  impact  of  Public  Law  91-248,  the  De- 
pkartment  decided  to  use  the  special  section 
32  funds  as  follows: 

The  entire  amount — $164.7  mUllon — was 
apportioned  to  States  imder  the  section  11 
apportionment  formula.  The  section  11  for- 
mula was  selected  because  most  of  these  sec- 
tion 32  funds  virere  expected  to  be  used  for 
section  11  purposes  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches. 

We  did  give  States  flexlbUlty  In  the  tise  of 
these  section  32  funds.  In  addition  to  using 
them  for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches,  they 
were  authorized  to  use  the  funds  to  augment 
funds  appropriated  for  the  school  breakXast 
program  and  the  funds  for  equipment  as- 
sistance for  needy  schools,  especially  for 
"no-program"  needy  schools. 

However,  as  we  gained  o|>eratlng  experience 
under  Public  Law  91-348,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  method  of  distributing  the  special 
section  32  funds  was  creating  a  problem.  It 
did  not  put  the  funds  in  the  States  where 
they  were  needed.  By  January,  some  States 
were  repwrting  that  they  would  soon  exhaust 
their  funds;  other  States  reported  they  had 
a  stirplus  in  funds.  By  mld-Aprll — under  the 
cumbersome  and  time-consuming  reappor- 
tionment method — we  were  able  to  transfer 
over  930  mUllon  from  States  with  a  surplus 
to  States  with  a  deficit.  But,  during  the 
period  we  were  effecting  those  fund  trans- 
fers, the  deficit  States  had  to  operate  upon 
our  assurance  that  we  covUd  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  funds  from  other  States. 

TH«    1972    PROPOSAL 

After  this  experience,  we  concluded  that 
It  would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  aU  of  the 
States  If  a  method  for  distributing  the  avail- 
able funds  could  be  found  that  would  better 
distribute  the  funds  among  the  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  expected  pcu^lcipation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  ye<ur. 

This  exploration  led  us  to  another  con- 
clusion; one  that — In  our  view — represents  a 
real  breakthrough  In  school  lunch  financing. 


We  concluded  that  we  needed  to  go  beyond 
the  funding  level  planned  in  the  1972  ap- 
propriation— a  national  average  reimburse- 
ment rate  of  6  cents  under  section  4  and  a 
national  average  rate  of  30  cents  under  sec- 
tion 11.  We  felt  the  avaUable  section  32 
funds  should  be  used  to  guarantee  each  State 
that — ^no  matter  how  much  expanded  its  pro- 
gram — ^It  coiUd  be  assured  that  it  would  be 
able  to  maintain  a  Statewide  average  rate  of 
6  cents  under  section  4  and  a  Statewide  aver- 
age rate  of  30  cents  under  section  11. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  our  August  13th 
proposal. 

Some  States  have  interpreted  our  pro- 
posed regulations  to  require  them  to  inltlaUy 
establish  rates  of  assistance  within  the  funds 
apportioned  to  them  under  sections  4  and 
11  of  the  Act.  That  is  not  the  case.  That 
would,  in  effect,  cancel  out  our  announced 
guarantee  that  no  State  wUl  have  to  estab- 
lish Statewide  averages  rates  at  less  than  5 
and  30  cents. 

The  regulations,  as  amended  by  our  pro- 
posal, instruct  States  to  establish  rates 
"wlthlr.  the  funds  avaUable"  to  the  State 
agency.  The  funds  avaUable  to  a  Stote  agency 
in  1972  under  the  regulations  are: 

Its  apportioned  share  of  the  $226  million 
appropriated  for  section  4,  plus  such  amounts 
of  special  section  32  funds  as  the  SUte  needs 
to  maintain  a  Statewide  average  section  4  rate 
of  5  cents;  and 

Its  apportioned  share  of  the  $337  mlUlon 
appropriated  for  section  ii,  pJui  such 
amounts  of  special  secUon  32  ftmds  as  the 
State  needs  to  maintain  a  Statewide  secUon 
11  rate  of  30  cents. 

With  program  expansion  In  1972.  these  6- 
cent  and  30-cent  guarantees  will  use  aU  of 
the  specUil  section  32  funds  made  avaUable 
under  our  1972  appropriation  act. 

Under  our  proposal,  some  States  would  be 
able  to  maintain  Statewide  average  rates  In 
excess  of  5  cents  or  30  cents  in  1973 — out  of 
our  apportioned  share  of  the  direct  appro- 
priations for  section  4  and  section  11.  They 
would  be  able  to  pay  those  higher  rates. 
They  would  not,  of  course,  receive  any  sec- 
tion 32  furds  to  enable  them  to  pay  stUl 
higher  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would 
not  be  asked  to  release  any  of  their  appor- 
tioned funds  for  use  by  other  States. 

Some  have  interpreted  our  propoeed  regu- 
lations to  mean  that  no  school  can  receive 
more  than  36  cents  for  a  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunch.  That,  too,  is  not  the  case.  States 
can  continue  their  past  authority  to  vary 
rates  among  schools — paying  above  the  State- 
wide average  rate  to  the  needier  schools  and 
less  than  the  Statewide  average  rate  to  the 
more  affluent  schools. 

THK    IMPACT    OF    OUR    PROPOSALS 

We  have  a  series  of  charts  that  summarize 
the  impact  of  our  proposed  regulations  on 
section  4  and  section  11  funding. 

This  first  chart  shows  the  1971  expendi- 
tures for  section  4  and  section  11  purposes 
and  the  amounts  provided  under  our  annual 
appropriation  act  for  1972  for  these  same 
purposes: 

|ln  millions  ol  doHarsj 


1971 


1972 


Section  4  apportionment 225.0  225.0 

Needy  schools  and  children: 

Section  11  apportionment 203.8  237.0 

Special  section  32: 

To  finance  the  12-cent  rule 20.8 

FrM  and  reduced-price  lunches 86.8  1S3. 2 

Subtotal 311.4  390.2 

Grand  total 536.4  615.2 


As  this  chart  Indicates,  the  amount  of 
money  avaUable  for  section  4  purpoaes  In 
1973  Is  the  same  as  was  appropriated  In 
1971— $225   mUllon.  There  is  $78.8  mlUlon 
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more  available  for  special  aMlstance  for  free 
and  reduced-price  lunches  than  was  spent  In 
1971 — 1390^  million  compared  to  $311.4  mil- 
lion. 

The  second  chart  shows  the  Statewide  aver- 
age section  4  rates  that  were  paid  out  of  the 
»226  mUUon  in  1971  by  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia:  the  projected  average 
rates  that  those  States  could  have  paid  In 
1972  without  our  proposed  change  In  the  use 
of  the  special  section  32  funds:  and  the  pro- 
jected average  rates  under  our  proposal : 


1971 

Number  of  States— 
1972 

Without 
revision 

With 
revision 

Statewide  rate— Section  4: 

7  cents  and  above 

6  to  5.9  cents 

6 

9 

22 

12 

2 

2 
U 
21 
12 

5 

2 
11 

5  to  S  9  cents       

38 

«  to  *  9  cents 

0 

Belo*  4  cents 

0 

Total  

M 

51 

51 

In  the  absence  of  our  proposed  change,  17 
States  were  faced  with  an  average  Statewide 
section  4  rate  of  less  than  5  cents  and  five 
of  these  were  faced  with  an  average  rate  of 
less  than  4  cents.  We  are  proposing  to  guar- 
antee these  States  a  Statewide  average  rate 
of  5  cents. 

The  third  chart  shows  the  same  Informa- 
tion for  the  section  11  rates — the  special  as- 
sistance for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches: 
The  average  Statewide  payments  out  of  the 
(311.4  million  expended  for  this  purpose  In 
1971:  the  projected  rates  that  wotUd  have 
prevaUed  in  1972  If  we  had  not  proposed  a 
change  In  the  distribution  of  special  section 
32  funds:  and  the  projected  rates  under  our 
proposal. 


1971 

Number  nl  States— 
1972 

Without 
revision 

With 
revision 

Statewide  rate— Seciion  11: 

40  cents  and  above 

35  to  39  9  cents         .  .  . 

11 
9 
15 
12 
2 
2 

15 
8 
9 
7 
9 
3 

0 

1 

30  to  34  9  cents       

50 

25  to  29  9  cents 

0 

20  to  24  9  cents       

0 

Belo*  20  cents - 

0 

ToW 

51 

51 

51 

If  we  had  continued  last  year's  method  of 
distributing  the  J153-2  million  in  special  sec- 
tion 32  funds,  and  every  State  used  all  of  its 
section  32  money  for  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches,  the  average  rate  in  seven  States 
would  have  been  between  25  and  29.9  cents. 
In  an  additional  12  States,  the  average  rate 
could  have  been  below  25  cents,  and  3  of  the 
12  could  have  faced  an  average  Statewide  rate 
of  less  than  20  cents  for  each  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunch.  Our  proposal  guarantees 
every  State  at  least  a  minimum  Statewide 
rate  of  30  cents  for  each  free  and  reduced- 
prtce  lunch. 

It  Is  true  that  a  few  fortunate  States  would 
have  been  able  to  pay  higher  rates  of  assist- 
ance under  section  11  in  1972,  If  we  had  con- 
tinued last  year's  method  of  distributing  sec- 
tion 32  funds.  But,  these  higher  rates  would 
have  meant  that  up  to  19  States  would  have 
a  Statewide  rate  of  le«  than  30  cents  In  1972 

BQinPaCKMT     AOSUTAlfCX 

Before  summarizing  these  proposals  on  the 
distribution  of  available  funds,  I  want  to 
comment  on  a  second  part  of  our  August 
13th  proposals — those  that  affect  the  equip- 
ment assistance  funds. 

Section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  au- 
thorizes Federal  equipment  assistance  for 
schools  which  draw  their  attendance  from 
areas  In  which  poor  economic  conditions  ex- 
ist— in  short,  needy  schools.  The  funds  can 
be  \2sed  to  help  needy  schools  which  have  "no, 


or  grossly  Inadequate"  food  service  equip- 
ment. 

In  1971,  a  total  of  $15  million  was  appro- 
priated fc»'  this  equipment  assistance.  But 
States  elected  to  use  substantial  amounts  of 
their  special  section  32  apportionment  for 
equipment  assistance  last  year.  In  total,  re- 
ports from  the  States  now  show  that  a  total 
of  $36.7  million  was  used  for  equipment  as- 
sistance last  year. 

Our  fourth  chart  shows  the  amounts  used 
for  equipment  assistance  for  needy  schools 
In  1970  and  1971.  Tou  note  that  most  of  these 
funds  went  to  schools  that  were  already  op- 
erating a  food  service. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  already  par- 
ticipating schools  did  have  "grossly  inade- 
quate" equipment.  But,  we  now  believe 
greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  use 
of  these  funds  to  bring  needy  "no-program" 
schools  into  the  Type  A  program. 

We  are  holding  equipment  funds  in  1972  to 
the  $16.1  million  authorized  in  our  appropri- 
ation act.  We  have  amended  our  regulations 
to  place  a  positive  obligation  on  States  to 
seek  out — and  work  with — needy  "no-pro- 
gram" schools. 

And,  we  are  proposing  that  at  least  half 
of  each  State's  equipment  funds  be  held  in 
reserve  for  "no-program"  schools  until  March 
1 — unless  the  State  can  demonstrate  that  the 
funds  should  Ije  released  for  already  par- 
ticipating schools  at  an  earlier  date. 

SUMMARY 

Returning  to  our  August  13th  proposals 
on  the  distribution  of  cash  assistance  funds 
to  the  States,  we  would  want  to  emphasize 
these  ix^nts: 

First,  our  proposals  are  not  designed  to 
save  funds.  We  expect  to  spend  all  the  funds 
authorized  in  our  1972  appropriation  act. 

Second,  we  have  not  reduced  the  maximum 
rates  of  assistance  that  were  authorized  for 
last  year. 

Third,  we  will  be  placing  a  floor  under 
section  4  and  section  11  rates  on  a  Statewide 
basis  for  the  first  time— a  floor  that  is  guar- 
anteed no  matter  how  much  expansion  a 
State  is  able  to  achieve. 

Fourth,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
have  continued  a  method  of  distributing 
available  funds  among  the  States  which — 
because  of  the  vagaries  of  statistical  appor- 
tionment formulas — allowed  some  States  a 
"funding  feast"  while  other  States  Buffered 
ft^3m  a  "funding  famine". 

Finally,  we  want  to  re-emphasize  that  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  contemplated 
that  the  funding  of  the  program  would  be  a 
Joint  Federal,  State,  and  local  responsibility. 
This  principle  was  reafHrmed  in  the  Public 
Law  91-248  amendments.  One  of  those 
amendments  required,  beginning  this  fiscal 
year  that  all  States  put  State  tax  revenues 
into  the  program.  State  matching  is  required 
only  for  the  funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act.  But.  Public  Law  91-248 
requires  States  to  distribute  the  matching 
State  revenues  they  put  Into  the  program 
In  a  manner  that  concentrates  their  use  on 
the  financing  of  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches. 

FtOERAL  FUNDING— NATIONAi  SCHOOi  IIINCH  PROGRAM, 
FISCAi    YEARS    1971    AND    1972 

(In  millions  of  dollars| 


Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year 

197!  (pre-         1972  (ap- 

iiminary)     propriation) 


Regular  sec.  4  apportionment 1225.  0 

Needy  schools  and  children: 

Sac  11  apportionment 203.8 

Special  sec  32 

To  finance  12-cent  rule           _.  20.8 

Free  and  reduced-price  lunches  86.  8 

Subtotal 311.4 

Grandtotal 536.4 


J225.0 


237.0 
i53.'2 


390.2 
~6r5.^ 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service. 


AVERAGE  SEC.  4  REIMBURSEMENT  RATES  FROM 
$225,000,000  APPORTIONMENT 

[50  State  aienciat  and  Hm  Dittrict  of  (^lumbia] 


Number  of  States 


Fiscal 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Averate  statewide  rata 
per  lunch 

year  1971 
(prelim- 
inary) 

Without 

USDA 

proposal 

With 

USDA 

proposal 

7  cents  and  above 

S 

9 

22 

12 

2 

2 
11 
21 
12 

5 

2 

6  to  6.9  cents 

5  to  5.9  cents. 

U 
3$ 

4  to  4.9  cents    

0 

Below  4  cents 

0 

Total 

51 

51 

51 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Service. 

,  Food  and  Nutrition 

AVERAGE    REIMBURSEMENT    PAYMENTS    FOR    FREE    AND 
REDUCED-PRICE  iUNCHES 

ISO  State  agencies  and  the  District  of  Columbial 


Number  of  States 


Fiscal 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Average  statewide  rate 
p«r lunch 

year  1971 
(prelim- 
inary) 

Without 

USDA 

proposal 

With 

USDA 

proposal 

40  cents  and  above 

11 
9 

15 
12 

2 
2 

IS 
8 
9 

7 
9 

3 

0 

35  to  39  9  cents               .   . 

1 

30  to  34.9  cents  

50 

25  to  29  9  cents 

0 

20  to  24  9  cents    . 

0 

Below  20  cents 

0 

Total 

51 

51 

51 

Source:  US.  Department  ol  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service. 


EQUIPMENT    ASSISTANCE    FOR    NEEDY    SCHOOLS 


Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971 

1970      (preliminary) 


Schools: 

ToUl  schools  assisted 7,974  15,500 

No-ptogiam  schools  assisted.  534  1,402 

Dollars: 

Total  for  nonfood  assistance  .  $16,705,170  $36,697,000 

Total  for  no-program  schools.  $2, 799, 569  S9, 242, 966 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service. 


BREAKING    THE    LOGJAM    IN    STU- 
DENT VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  that  has 
emerged  in  the  wake  of  the  ratification 
of  the  26th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  question  of  the  voting  resi- 
dence of  students.  Neither  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  nor  the 
26th  amendment  itself,  which  lowered 
the  voting  age  to  18,  dealt  with  this  is- 
sue. As  a  result,  in  the  absence  of  further 
action  by  Congress,  the  resolution  of  the 
question  has  been  left  largely  to  State 
and  local  governments,  who  have  the 
primary  responsibility  imder  the  Con- 
stitution for  establishing  voting  require- 
ments. 

In  essence,  the  present  controversy  in- 
volves the  question  whether  a  student 
may  establish  a  voting  residence  at  his 
college,  separate  from  the  residence  <rf 
his  parenta,  or  whether  he  may  be  dis- 
qualified from  voting  in  his  college  com- 
munity on  the  ground  that  he  does  not 
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satisfy  State  or  local  residence  require- 
ments for  voting. 

It  is  my  view  that  for  the  purpose  of 
voting,  a  student  can  be  treated  no  dif- 
ferently from  any  other  citizen,  and  that 
he  is  entitled  to  establish  a  voting  resi- 
dence In  his  college  community,  separate 
from  the  residence  of  his  parents,  so  long 
as  he  meets  traditional  legal  definitions 
of  residence,  applied  even  handedly  to  all 
citizens.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  interpretation 
imder  the  26th  amendment  and  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  a  person's 
status  as  a  student  Is  constitutionally  Ir- 
relevant for  the  purpose  of  determining 
his  voting  residence.  Any  other  result 
would  subject  students  to  discrimination 
of  the  sort  that  the  26th  amendment  was 
designed  to  end. 

Although  major  legislation  Is  now 
pending  in  Congress  to  establish  this 
principle  as  a  uniform  national  policy 
for  student  voting,  a  number  of  States 
have  already  taken  action  on  their  own 
to  achieve  this  result.  A  few  months  ago, 
it  appeared  that  a  deep  nationwide  con- 
troversy was  developing  over  the  Issue. 
More  recently,  however,  a  number  of 
States  have  thoroughly  examined  the 
issue  and  concluded  that  students  are  not 
necessarily  disqualified  from  voting  In 
their  college  communities.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  one  of  the  earliest  opinions 
in  this  respect  came  from  Massachusetts, 
where  Attorney  General  Robert  Quinn 
ruled  lEist  July  that  a  student  in  the 
Commonwealth  could  establish  a  voting 
residence  in  his  college  community.  Sub- 
sequently, the  attorneys  general  in  the 
States  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania  have 
issued  similar  opinions.  Similarly,  Judi- 
cial decisions  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
California  end  Michigan  have  established 
similar  principles  in  those  States.  As  a 
result  of  these  significant  State  executive 
and  judicial  actions,  it  appears  that  the 
logjam  over  student  registration  is  break- 
ing, and  I  am  hopeful  that  other  States 
will  now  follow  suit. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  seven 
executive  opinions  and  the  two  court  de- 
cisions I  have  mentioned  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  Members  of  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Massachusetts 
The    Commonwealth    or    Massa- 
CHfrsFTTS,   Departmentt   of  thk 
Attorney  General, 

Boston,  July  21, 1971. 
Hon.  John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary     of     the     Commonwealth,     State 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  You  have  requested 
my  opinion  on  certain  questions  propounded 
by  repreeentatlvee  of  the  dty  and  town  clerks 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  questions  relate 
to  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21, 
both  students  and  non-students,  who  seek 
to  register  to  vote  In  Massachusetts  cities 
and  towns  wbere  they  preeently  live.  The 
hypothetical  situations  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  me  Include  the  following:  (1) 
students  residing  In  dormitory  residences 
who  are  supported  by  their  parents;  (2) 
students  residing  In  dormltoify  residences 
who  are  self-supporting;    (3)    students  re- 


siding In  ftpartments  or  other  non-ooilege 
residence  faculties,  bo<tIi  dependedt  upon 
their  parents  and  self-supp(»tlng:  and  (4) 
non-students  who  have  left  their  parents' 
homes  and  an  either  dependent  upon  their 
parents  or  self-supporting. 

First,  It  is  assumed  In  all  cases  that  the 
student  or  non-student,  as  the  case  may  be, 
seeks  to  register  to  vote  In  a  oommunlty 
other  than  where  his  or  her  parents  reside. 
Secondly,  the  cases  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  me  Include  persons  whose  parents 
reside  within  th«  Oommonwealth  and  cases 
where  parents  reside  in  another  state. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  discussion  which 
foUows,  it  Is  immaterial  whether  the  parents 
reside  within  Massachusetts  or  elsewhere. 
Finally  It  Is  also  assumed  that  the  student 
or  non-student,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  a 
citizen  ol  the  United  States  either  by  birth 
or  naturalization. 

While  I  would  ordlnarUy  decline  to  answer 
questions  propounded  by  municipal  ofBclals, 
even  though  presented  by  the  head  of  a  state 
agency  or  a  constitutional  office  (Compare 
Op.  Atty.  Oen'l  1960-1970,  No.  37,  June  30, 
1970),  the  questions  posed  appear  to  be  of 
general  appllcabUlty  and  are  recurring.  In 
addition,  there  are  presently  pending  In  the 
United  States  District  Coiurt  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts  three  suits  raising  ques- 
tions analogous  to  those  presented  by  your 
request  {Garrett  v.  Larkin,  et  al.,  ClvU  Ac- 
tion No  71-651-W,  Vance  et  al.  v.  Board  of 
Election  Commissioners,  ClvU  Action  No.  71- 
1229-P  and  Afonroc  v.  Board  of  Election  Com- 
missioners of  Cambridge,  ClvU  Action  No. 
71-1442-F).  Since  I  am  required  to  defend 
in  those  cases.  Inasmuch  as  you,  in  your 
official  capacity,  are  a  defendant  In  the  cases, 
and  because  diversity  of  answers  to  your 
questions  would  create  "a  problem  of  state- 
wide Importance"  (see  1968  Op.  Atty.  GenT 
129,  130),  I  proceed  to  answer  the  questions 
presented  In  the  "hope  that  these  views  wlU 
bring  about  consistent  application  [of  the 
principles  applying  to  voter  registration) 
throughout  the  Commonwealth."    (Id.) 

The  answers  to  these  questions  require 
examination  of  federal  and  state  constitu- 
tional provisions,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of 
court  decisions  and  advisory  opinions. 

I.  MINOR  VOTERS  IN  GENERAL 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  recently  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  states,  provides 
In  section  1  that  "The  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  age."  The  states,  however, 
"have  long  been  held  to  have  broad  powers 
to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the 
right  of  suffrage  may  be  exercised."  Lassiter 
v.  Northampton  Election  Bd..  360  U.S.  45,  50: 
Evans  v.  Comman,  398  U.S.  410,  422.  Included 
among  them  Is  the  "power  to  Impose  reason- 
able residence  restrictions  on  the  avaUabU- 
ity  of  the  ballot."  Carrington  v,  Raah,  380 
U.S.  89,  91.  Under  the  Constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, "Every  citizen  of  nineteen '  years 
of  age  and  upwards  . . .  who  shall  have  resided 
within  the  town  or  district  In  which  he  may 
claim  a  right  to  vote,  six  calendar  months 
next  preceding  any  election  .  .  .  shall  have 
a  right  to  vote  in  such  election  .  .  .  and  no 
other  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  such 
election."  The  reqiUrement  that  the  appli- 
cant "shall  have  resided"  In  the  town  for 
six  months  has  traditionally  been  construed 
as  requiring  that  the  applicant  has  estab- 
lished his  "domlcir*  In  the  town.  Opinion  of 
the  Justices,  5  Met.  687,  688.  The  concept  of 
"dcmlcil"  Is  utilized  for  many  purposes.  In- 
cluding property  tax  Uablllty  and  probate 


» Since  ratification  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Amendment  the  number  "eighteen"  should 
be  read  In  place  of  "nineteen." 


Jurisdiction  of  wills'  and  the  custody  of 
chUdren.  Some  of  the  stricter  requirements 
of  "domlcir'  pertaining  to  those  areas  have 
not  always  been  applied  when  the  question 
concerns  "domicll"  for  voting  purposes.  See 
Putnam  v.  Johnson,  10  Mass.  487,  501.  In 
general,  "domlcil"  means  actual  residence  in 
the  town,  coupled  with  an  Intention  to  re- 
main indefinitely.  See  Putnam  v.  Johnton, 
supra,  at  500-501;  Opinion  of  the  Justices, 
supra,  at  690.  See  also  Carrington  v.  Rash, 
supra,  at  94.  The  Intention  to  remain  indef- 
initely does  not  mean  an  Intention  to  stay 
forever,  but  merely  that  there  Is  no  present 
intention  of  leaving.  Putnam  v.  Johnson, 
supra. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
citizens  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age  presents  scene  dlfiJctiUy  In  es- 
tablishing whether  an  appUcant  of  that  age 
Is  entitled  to  register.  Although  some  disa- 
bllitles  of  minors  have  recently  been  re- 
moved from  those  over  eighteen,  see  St.  1071, 
c.  263  (lowering  the  age  at  which  a  person 
may  make  a  campaign  contribution  In  excess 
of  twenty-five  dollars  to  eighteen  years) : 
St.  1971,  c.  265  (males  may  marry  without 
parental  consent  at  age  eighteen);  and  St. 
1971,  c.  291  (person  may  make  a  will  at  age 
eighteen) ,  they  remain  minors  until  they  are 
twenty-one  or  otherwise  emancipated.  It  is 
the  general  rule  that  "[olrdlnarlly,  'the 
domicll  of  a  legitimate  minor  child  Is  that 
of  the  father.'  Glass  v.  Glass,  260  Mass.  562. 
564.  Restatement:  Conflict  of  Laws,  5  30." 
Green  v.  Green,  351  Mass.  466,  467-468.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  an  unemanclpated 
minor  may  establish  his  own  domlcil  with 
the  assent,  express  or  implied,  of  his  parents 
or  guardian.  See  Kirkland  v.  Kirklan^,  4 
Allen  462.  An  emancipated  minor  of  course 
has  the  power  to  establish  his  own  domlcil. 
Restatement:  Conflict  of  Laws,  S  31.  If  these 
principles  were  appUed  to  voter  i«glstration, 
an  unemanclpated  minor  over  eighteen  would 
be  restricted  to  his  father's  voting  residence 
unless  his  father  gave  his  assent  to  a  change 
of  residence. 

As  noted  above,  however,  the  rules  pertain- 
ing to  domlcil  for  tax  or  probate  purposes 
may  not  always  prevail  where  domicll  for  vot- 
ing purposes  Is  concerned.  Putnam  v.  John- 
son, 10  Mass.  487,  501.  The  purposes  of  the 
domlcil  requirement  are  to  afford  the  regis- 
trars of  voters  the  opportunity  to  ascertain 
the  qualifications  of  the  voter,  and  to  prevent 
the  posslbUlty  of  fraud  through  multiple  vot- 
ing. Id.  at  502.  To  restrict  the  ability  of  an 
unemanclpated  minor,  over  the  age  of  eight- 
een, to  choose  his  domicll  for  voting  purposes 
would  serve  neither  of  these  purposes.  More- 
over, to  restrict  the  eighteen  year  olds  right 
to  choose  his  residence  for  voting  purposes,  a 
right  possessed  by  voters  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  would  be  to  "abridge"  his  right 
to  vote  "on  account  of  age."  in  contravention 
of  the  Twenty-sixth  Amendment.  Conse- 
quently, it  must  be  concluded  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  registering  to  vote,  a  minor  either 
emancipated  or  unemanclpated  over  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  has  the  right  to  esUbllsh 
his  own  domlcil  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  his  parents  or  guardian. 

n.    MINOR    VOTERS    WHO    ARE    STTOXNTS 

The  determination  whether  a  student 
from  another  city  or  state,  who  has  taken 
up  residence  at  or  near  the  coUege  or  uni- 
versity he  attends,  has  made  his  new  resi- 
dence his  domlcU  for  voting  purposes  Is,  as 
In  all  cases  of  recently  moved  registrants,  a 
question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Opinion  of  the 
Justices,  5  Met.  537.  As  noted  above,  the  basic 
elements  of  domicll  are  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  residence  In  the  city  or  town,  and 
an  Intent  to  rMnaln  there  Indefinitely.  Onoe 
a  student  living  at  or  near  a  college  or  unl- 

•See.  e.g..  Texas  v.  Florida,  306  U.S.  398, 
413-428. 
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verelty  h««  shown  that  he  haa  resided  In  the 
city  or  town  'In  which  he  may  claim  a  right 
to  vote  six  calendar  months  next  preceding 
any  election  of  governor,  lieutenant  gover- 
nor senators,  or  repreeentatlves." '  and  haa 
declared  his  intention  to  stay  in  the  city  or 
town  for  an  indefinite  period,  he  has  shown 
himself  eligible  to  register  aa  a  voter.  (Am. 
Art.  m.  Mass.  Const.) 

As  in  the  case  of  any  other  applicant  for 
registration,  of  course  the  clrcumstancee  may 
be  such  as  to  show  that  the  »t"d«"t  'Pfi; 
cant   in   fact  lacks  the   necessary  Intent  to 
establish  his  domlcU  In  the  town.  However, 
the  fact  that  he  Is  a  student,  residing  in  the 
town  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  course 
of   studies   for   a   number   oi   yf^.  ^^^^^ 
place  on  him  no  greater  burden  of  proving 
his  domiciliary  intent.  Whether  he  prefers 
or  13  required  to  reside  in  a  college  dormi- 
tory rather  than  in  privately  P^^^ased  or 
leased  premises  Is  of  no  real  utUlty  In  de- 
termining his  intent,  see  Putnam  v.  Johnson 
supra  at  490;  and  whUe  In  1843  great  weight 
waT  placed  In  the  Opinion  of  the  J^'t^oes 
supra    upon   whether   the   students  father 
wss  supporting  him  whUe  at  college,  this  fac- 
tor  is  of  little  relevance  today.  It  Is  com- 
mon for  parents  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  chUdren  attending  college.  Yet 
It  is  also  common  today  that  students  upon 
graduation    do    not   return    to    their   honie 
towns.  Many  decide  to  stay  In  the  communi- 
ties where  their  colleges  are  located;   many 
others  move  to  different  cities  and  different 
parts  of  the  country,  according  to  the  op- 
Dortunltles   for  employment  or  post-gradu- 
ate studies.  It  may  have  been  the  general 
habit  for  students  In  1843  to  return  home 
after  graduation;   If  their  families  paid  for 
their  education,  there  may  have  been  even 
more  reason  for  assuming  an  Intention  to 
return    However.  In  view  of  the  mobility  of 
persons  and  families  in  today's  society,  and 
of  the  indenmte  nature  of  the  plans  of  col- 
lege undergraduates  generally,  the  same  can- 
not be  said  today.  Perhaps  most  college  stu- 
dents do  return  home  at  graduation,  but  an 
Intention  on  the  part  of  a  college  student 
to   return   to   hliJ   former   home   cannot   be 
presumed  on  the  basis  of  his  fanUly's  finan- 
cial   support. 

There  may  exist  fear  that  some  smaU  com- 
mvmltle*  with  a  large  percentage  of  students 
in  the  population  may  be  "taken  over"  by 
student  voters,   who   may   then   Implement 
"radical"  programs.  The  possibility  of  such 
a  "take-over",  however,  would  depend  largely 
upon   how  many  students  were  willing  to 
give  up  their  right  to  vote  In  their  commu- 
nltlea  of  origin.  Moreover,  the  fear  that  stu- 
dent-voters would  tend  to  take  radical  meas- 
ures may  be  groundless.  See  legislative  His- 
tory on  Twenty-sixth  Amendment  U.S.  Code 
Cong,  ft  Ad.  News,  92d  Cong.  1st  Sees.,  384 
(Adv.  Sh.  No.  3.  Aprtl  26,  1971).  At  any  rate, 
students  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  If 
they  have  the  intention  of  making  the  col- 
lege town  their  home  Indefinitely,  "have  a 
right  to  an  equal  opportunity  for  political 
representation.  .  .  .  'Fencing  out'  from  the 
franchise  a  sector  of  the  population  because 
of  the  way  they  may  vote  Is  constitutionally 
Impermissible."  Carrington  v.  Raah,  380  U.S. 
89,  94;  Evans  v.  Comman.  398  U.S.  419,  433. 
m.  stncMAKT 
In  summary,  no  definitive  answer  can  be 
given  to  the  question  whether  the  persons 
described  In  the  above  hypothetical  situa- 
tion* are  entitled  to  register  to  vote  In  the 
cities  or  town*  where  they  presently  reside. 
The  resolution  of  each  case  will  depend  upon 
the  particular  facts  of  that  case.  While  I  have 
been  urged  to  provide  the  various  Boards  of 
ReglBtrars  of  Voters  and  Election  Commis- 
sioners with  general  guidelines  to  aid  them 
In  resolving  questions  In  this  area,  I  deem  It 


•  Or  any  other  state,  city  or  town  election. 
SeeO.  L.  c.  51,  f  1. 


Inappropriate  to  do  so.  Each  case  will,  of 
course,  be  different,  and  the  varying  factxial 
situation*  cannot  be  identified  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  Any  attempt  to  treat  ex- 
haustively the  different  situation*  which 
may  arise,  will,  of  necessity,  fall  because 
some  situations  will  be  omltt«d  or  overlooked. 
Moreover,  I  deem  It  unwise  to  commit  my- 
self In  advance  to  the  resolution  of  factual 
problems  which  may  never  occur,  and  I  con- 
sider It  the  better  course  to  leave  myself  free 
to  resolve  situations  and  cases  which  are 
presented  to  me  at  such  time  as  resolution  Is 
required. 

There  can  be  stated,  however,  certain  gen- 
eral principles  which  may  be  of  aid  In  re- 
solving particular  cases  as  they  arise.  Plrart. 
the  fact  that  a  minor  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  Is  not  emancipated,  financially  or 
otherwise,  from  hi*  parents  has  no  bearing 
on  his  right  to  choose  his  own  domlcll  for 
voting  purposes.  The  fact  that  such  a  minor, 
whether  or  not  a  student,  may  be  supported 
In  whole  or  In  part  by  his  parents  Is  In 
Itself  Insufficient  reason  to  refuse  to  register 
an  otherwise  qualified  applicant.  Second,  the 
fact  that  a  minor  voter  who  Is  a  student 
resides  In  a  dormitory,  fraternity  house  or 
other  college  residence  is  of  no  relevance. 
The  basic  question  to  be  answered  Is  whether 
he  Intends  to  return  to  his  former  home  as 
soon  as  hi*  course  of  studies  1*  completed. 
The  fact  that  he  may  find  residence  In  a 
dormitory  or  fraternity  house  more  conven- 
ient or  less  expensive  than  renting  an  off- 
campvis  apartment  does  not  answer  that 
question. 

In  conclusion,  the  decision  whether  a 
minor  voter  In  one  of  the  above  hypo- 
thetical situations  Is  entitled  to  register  to 
vote  should  be  reached  In  the  same  manner 
as  a  like  decision  regarding  an  applicant  for 
registration  who  Is  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  has  recently  moved  Into  the  city  or 
town.  And.  althoxigh  the  1843  Opinion  of  the 
Justices,  to  which  I  have  referred,  does  state 
that  "stronger  facts  and  circumstances  must 
concur  to  establish  the  proof  of  change  of 
domlcll  In  the  .  .  .  case  |of  a  student  re- 
siding at  an  educational  Institution]"  (Opin- 
ion of  the  Justices,  supra,  5  Met.  687.  590), 
that  statement  cannot  be  considered  valid 
today  In  the  light  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Very  truly  yoxirs. 

ROBZHT  H.  QtnNN, 

iltfomey  General. 
Florida 

STATB  of  FLORffiA, 

Depastmekt  or  Legal  ArrAns, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  August  3,  1971. 
Re  Voting  by   18-year-olds  In  view  of  26th 

Amendment    to    Constitution    of    United 

States.  Residency  requirements. 
Hon.  RICRAKO  STom. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Capitol, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Dear  Sxcbttart  STOfre:  This  opinion  Is  In 
reply  to  your  request  of  July  8.  1971.  as  sup- 
plemented by  your  letter  of  July  13.  1971.  In 
which  you  ask  substantially  the  following 
question : 

May  a  voter  registrant  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  establish  a 
residency,  for  the  purposes  of  voting  registra- 
tion. In  a  locale  different  from  the  voting 
locale  of  his  or  her  parents  or  guardian? 

The  following  opinion  answers  your  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative. 

Article  VT.  Section  2  of  the  1968  Florida 
Constitution  provides  as  follows: 

Every  cltlBsn  of  the  United  States  who  is 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  who  has 
been  a  permanent  resident  for  one  year  in  the 
state  and  six  months  In  a  county,  if  regis- 
tered as  provided  by  law,  shall  be  an  elector 
of  that  county.  Provision*  may  be  mads  by 
law  for  other  bona  fide  residents  of  the  state 


who  are  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  presidential  electors. 
The  cited  constitutional  provision  is  dealt 
with  by  general  law  in  Florida  Statutes,  Sec- 
tion 97.041,  which  applies  both  residency 
requirements  in  describing  the  details  of 
voter  registration. 

In  view  of  the  recenUy  effective  Twenty- 
sixth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  of  the  view  that  the  field 
of  voting  age  requirement  has  been  pre- 
empted from  SUte  control  and  that  FJ3. 
97.041  and  Article  VI,  Sec.  3  are  changed,  as  a 
matter  of  law.  to  reflect  the  constitutional 
mandate  of  the  eighteen-year-old  vote. 

It  Is  significant  that  both  the  Florida  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  provision*  speak 
only  In  terms  of  durational  residency  require- 
ments as  a  prerequisite  to  voter  registration. 
It  is  the  dual  criteria  of  one  year  in  the  state 
and  six  months  In  the  county  coupled  with 
the  factor  of  permanence  which  qualify  a 
person  to  register  who  Is  not  otherwise  dis- 
qualified under  P.S.  97.041(5). 

The  qualification  provisions  do  not  men- 
tion or  set  forth  any  criterion  requiring  an 
intent  to  reside  permanently  in  a  given 
county.  Neither  do  those  provisions  speak  In 
terms  of  domicile  which  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  residency  as  a  matter  of  legal 
principle.  It  Is  my  view  that  the  duration 
periods  are  self-executing  In  regard  to  the 
permanency  criteria.  This  Is  to  say  that  once 
a  person  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year 
and  in  the  county  for  sU  months,  the  pre- 
sumption of  permanent  residence  attaches. 
When  the  presumption  occurs,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  burden  of  proving  the  non- 
permanent  nature  of  the  potential  voter 
registrant  Is  on  the  person  challenging  the 
registrant's  right  to  register. 

Ptor  voting,  a  person  over  18  years  of  age  is 
sui  jurU  for  the  purposes  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Amendment  and  the  Voting  Rights  Actof 
1970.  Those  two  provisions  have  conferred 
upon  the  18-year  old  a  personal  right  exercis- 
able in  person,  that  being  the  right  to  vote. 
That  personal  right  has  a  meaning  only  if  It 
can  be  exercised  In  the  political  subdivision 
m  which  the  elected  political  oflloe  holders 
represent  their  constituents'  interest,  and  in 
the  communities  in  which  their  interest  of 
political  moment  may  relate.  Since  the  18- 
year  old  Is  sui  juris  for  voting  purposes,  the 
common  law  must  be  construed  to  permit 
him  to  acquire  a  residence  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  voting. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  historical  reason  for  the 
general  rule  for  the  Incapacity  of  a  minor: 
however.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  thereason 
for  the  general  rule  no  longer  exists.  The  rea- 
son for  that  general  rule  which  Imputes  the 
father's  residence  to  the  unmarried  minor 
offspring  is  the  common  law  assumption  that 
a  minor  Is  not  sui  juris,  and  therefore  Is  not 
capable  of  forming  an  Intent  jTpr  rMldency 
purposes.  However,  under  the  Twenty-sixth 
Amendment  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970  young  adults  do  have  the  right  to  vote, 
and  are  therefore  sui  juris  for  that  purpose, 
and  do  have  the  power  to  form  the  requisite 
intent  for  that  purpose. 

n  the  State,  acting  through  the  several 
voting  registrars,  should  seek  to  Impose  the 
additional  requirement  of  all  person*  en- 
franchised by  the  Twenty-sixth  Amendment 
having  to  register  in  the  voting  locale  ox 
their  parent*  or  guardian,  the  uniformity  and 
Intent  of  that  amendment  might  well  be 
frustrated  In  Florida  by  the  anomalous  ana 

diverse  results.  

To  Justify  such  a  state  imposed  n^ndat* 
there  must  be  "compelling  state  interest. 
Xromer  v.  Union  Tree  School  Dist..  896  U.S. 
631  at  827  (19«9)  I  CiprUmo  v.  City  of  aouma. 
396  U.S.  701  (1969):  Burg  v.  Canniffe,  315  F. 
Supp.  380  (D.  Mass.  1970):  Kohn  v.  Davis, 
330  F.  Supp.  346  (D.  Vermont.  1970) . 

In  the  landmark  csM  of  Carrington  v.  Rash, 
380  U.S.  89  (1965) .  the  Supreme  Court  spoke 
to  the  Issue  of  selective  voter  reglstmtlon 
thusly: 
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"We  deaJ  here  with  matters  close  to  the 
core  of  our  constitutional  system.  The  right 
...  to  choose  that  this  Court  has  been  so 
zealous  to  protect,  means,  at  least,  that  the 
States  may  not  casually  dsprlve  a  class  of 
Individuals  of  the  vote  because  of  some  re- 
mote administrative  benefit  to  the  State." 
(at  780) 

Before  the  right  to  register  and  vote  may 
be  validly  restricted  at  least  three  elements 
must  be  operative  and  ooaleece: 

1.  The  State  Interest  relied  on  to  Justify 
the  restrictive  classification  must  be  "com- 
pelling." not  merely  "rational"  or  "legiti- 
mate." See  Cipriano  v.  City  of  Houma,  supim; 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  Dist.,  supra; 
Harper  v.  Virginia  Bd.  of  Elections.  383  U.S. 
663;  Castro  v.  California.  38  U,S.L.W.  2523 
(Calif.  Mar.  24.  1970). 

2.  Even  assuming  a  sufficiently  compelling 
state  Interest,  the  classification  must  be 
closely  scrutinized  to  determine  whether  it 
Is  necessary.  Moreover,  the  classification  must 
be  scrutinized  to  determine  if  the  purpose 
has  been  accomplished  with  precision.  Kra- 
mer V.  Union  Free  School  Dist..  supra;  Cipri- 
ano v.  City  of  Houma.  supra;  Carrington  v. 
Rash,  supra. 

3.  The  State,  not  the  voter,  has  the  burden 
of  proving  and  demonstrating  that  the  stand- 
ards of  the  cited  cases  have  been  met.  See 
also.  Hadnott  v.  Amos.  394  U.S.  358  (1969); 
Gaston  County  v.  United  States.  395  U.S.  285 
11969). 

The  traditional  Justifications  for  voter  reg- 
istration requirements  are  (1)  promotion  of 
a  mere  intelligent  vote  by  Insuring  that 
voters  have  at  least  had  an  opportunity  to 
become  knowledgeable  about  local  affairs; 
(2)  prevention  of  fraud;  (3)  Identification  of 
the  voter;  and  (4)  assurance  of  the  voter's 
membership  and  Interest  In  the  community. 
Dreuding  v.  Devlin,  234  F.  Supp.  721  (D.  Md. 
1964).  Aff'd.  Mem.  380  U.S.  126  (1965);  Mac- 
Leod and  Wilberdlng,  State  Voting  Residency 
Requirements  and  Civil  Rights.  38  Oeo. 
Wash.  L.  Rev.  93;  note,  77  Harv.  L.  Rev.  674 
(1964). 

The  first  three  of  the  Justifications  for 
registration  requirements  described  above 
would  appecu'  to  be  satisfied  by  the  simple 
six-month  waiting  period  contained  In  F.S. 
97.041  and  Art.  6,  i  2.  The  only  interest 
which  might  be  furthered  by  a  requirement 
that  eighteen-year-old  voters  register  in  the 
voting  locale  of  their  parents  or  guardian  is 
the  fourth  Justification;  namely,  assurance 
of  the  voter's  membership  and  interest  in  the 
community. 

Even  assuming  that  the  state  may  have  a 
"compelling"  Interest  to  assert  such  a  re- 
strictive criterion,  I  am  of  the  view  that 
such  a  restriction  would  be  overbroad  in  Its 
reach  and  would  not  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose with  sufficient  precision.  Kramer  v. 
Union  Free  School  Dist.,  supra,  at  832. 

Tour  request  spedflcally  aaScs  my  opinion 
in  this  matter  In  relation  to  the  counties  of 
our  state  having  large  universities  within 
their  boundaries.  It  1*  the  students  in  resi- 
dence at  these  universities  and  the  counties 
concerned  whom  you  suggest  might  be  greatly 
interested  in  this  matter. 

It  is  my  view,  consistent  with  the  dted 
case  law.  that  a  requirement  that  university 
students  register  to  vote  at  the  voting  locale 
of  their  parents  or  guardian  would  be  legally 
and  constitutionally  suspect.  Su(^  a  require- 
ment oould  indeed  establish  these  students  as 
"men  and  women  without  a  county." 

In  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  Dist., 
supra,  the  plaintiff  would  have  qualified  to 
vote  under  state  law  if  he  had  a  spouse  who 
owned  property  or  U  he  bad  oblldren  In 
school.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
the  law,  emphasizing  that  the  plaintiff  was  a 
bachelor  and  thus  disadvantaged  by  the 
classification.  A  distinction  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-one-year  olds  would  appear  also 
extraordinarily  weakly  based.  RUtorloally, 
the  twenty-one-year  age  attained  Iti  Impor- 
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tance  because  it  was  suppoeed  that  It  was  the 
minimum  age  at  which  a  knlgbt  oould  bear 
his  armor  In  battle.  Congress,  in  adopting  the 
eighteen-year-old  statute,  emphaelred  this 
historical  antecedent  and  its  inappropriate- 
ness  today.  Cong.  Bee.,  vol.  110,  pt.  16,  p. 
19870.  Proof  of  bona  fide  residency  theoret- 
ically alma  at  assuring  an  electorate  tbat  has 
a  real  Interest  In  local  affairs,  and  a  knowl- 
edge about  them  sufficient  to  create  an  In- 
formed electorate.  Neither  marriage  nor  mi- 
nority Is  reasonably  related  to  accomplish- 
ment of  theee  objective. 

The  salient  point  la  that  the  students  who 
are  the  subject  of  your  Inquiry  live,  and 
often  work,  in  the  county  In  which  the  unl- 
vwaity  Is  situate.  They  read  the  nvwsfMpiK* 
there,  observe  local  condition*,  and  are  af- 
fected dally  by  local  legislative,  executive 
and,  frequently,  Judicial  dedsloo*.  It  la  not 
illogical  to  view  sudh  a  restrictive  registra- 
tion policy  as  the  one  raised  by  your  inquiry 
as  one  which  allows  participation  In  every 
tblng  but  the  very  essence  of  democracy. 

In  those  counties  having  large  numbers  of 
resident  students,  it  might  well  be  that  those 
students  are  the  only  group  whose  "occupa- 
tion" may  operate  to  exclude  them  from  the 
franchise.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  clas- 
sification which  created  an  artificial  distinc- 
tion between  an  emancipated  eighteen-year- 
old  (by  virtue  of  marriage,  judicial  removal 
of  non-age,  etc.)  and  an  eighteen-year-old 
student,  even  though  both  otherwise  meet 
the  statutory  and  constitutional  provisions, 
would  be  an  impermissible  classification  un- 
der the  constitutional  mandate  of  equal  pro- 
tection. To  attempt  to  tie  an  otherwise  quali- 
fied student  to  the  voting  locale  of  hi*  or  her 
parents  would  be  an  arbitrary  classification 
without  rational  nexus  to  a  beneficial  and 
compelling  state  Interest.  Loss  of  the  vote 
is  a  high  price  for  students  to  pay  for  educa- 
tion. But  it  1*  a  far  higher  price  for  the  com- 
munity to  pay,  because  It  costs  the  Interest 
the  vote  and  the  will  to  vote  of  the  college 
student  who  desires  to  work  for  change  with- 
in the  political  process. 

Although  the  restriction  suggested  by  your 
letter  might  at  face  value  have  the  worthy 
objective  of  assuring  local  Interest.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  such  a  concern  is  relevant  as 
a  practical  matter.  The  very  inconvenience 
Involved  in  registering  and  voting  should 
serve  to  winnow  out  those  who  are  uninter- 
ested. 

Moreover,  It  would  appear  that  the  domi- 
nant "compelling"  state  Interest  Is  Indeed 
to  Induce  those  new  potential  voters  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-one  to  "drop  in"  the 
political  process.  Every  caution  should  be 
Indulged  to  prevent  these  voters  from  "drop- 
ping out"  of  the  fundamental  process  of  vot- 
ing as  a  universal  e^^erclse  of  democracy.  On 
the  local  level,  any  restriction  which  would 
deny  participation  in  the  selection  of  those 
offlce-holdMV  who  most  directly  govern  a  per- 
son could  very  well  be  viewed  as  constitu- 
tionally infirm  and  an  abridgement  of  the 
franchise. 

A*  stated  above,  the  execution  of  the  oath 
of  registration  pursuant  to  F.S.  97.061  would 
appear  to  be  prima  facie  proof  that  the  regis- 
trant meets  the  requisite  qualifications. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  the  "compelling" 
state  Interest  In  the  residency  requirement. 
In  19th  century  America  the  purity  of  elec- 
tions required  that  adequate  safeguards  be 
devised  to  Inhibit  corruption  of  Sections. 
Experience  with  gangs  of  "floaters"  and  the 
organized  voting  of  "transients"  constituted 
a  very  real  problem  for  IBth  century  elec- 
tions. These  banh  experteitees  greatly  Influ- 
enced the  development  of  our  modem  resi- 
dency requirements.  See  Schmldhauser.  Jtes- 
idency  Requirementa  for  Voting  atut  the 
Tensions  of  a  Mobile  SoeUty,  81  Mich.  L. 
Rev.  828  (190S)  cited  in  Affeldt  v.  Whltcomb, 
319  F.  Supp    89  (NJD.  Ind..  1970) . 

It  Is  clear  that  In  today's  society  the 
eighteen-year-old  student  Is  leas  likely  to  be 


a  transient  than  some  other  occupations 
which  may  be  practiced  by  non-student 
elgbteen-year  (dds.  Census  Bureau  informa- 
tion Indicates  that  today's  "floaters"  or 
"transients"  are  craftsmen,  foremen,  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnU.  Schmld- 
hauser, supra,  at  830. 

Ours  Is  a  moUle  society.  The  most  mobile 
persons  In  our  aodety  are  the  young, 
whether  In  college  or  not.  See  CHenn  and 
Ortmes.  Agtng,  Voting  and  PoUtioml  Inter- 
est, 38  Amer.  8oc.  Rev.  603  (1968).  The 
latest  available  Information  from  tbe  XJJB. 
Census  Bureau  describes  American  society 
as  one  in  whlob  one  of  every  flve  persons 
changes  residence  every  year.  37.8  miiHnw  of 
them  oroasing  county  borders.  Of  this  group, 
the  largest  profxvtlon  Is  yotmg  people.  The 
migration  rate  for  those  between  20  and  34 
varies  £rom  36%  to  24%,  which  Is  sub- 
stantially hl^ier  than  that  ot  any  other  age 
bracket.  Olenn  and  Grimes,  supra,  at  762. 
In  Kohn  V.  Davis,  330  F.  Supp.  340  (D.  Ver- 
mont. 1970) ,  the  Court  recognlaed  the  above 
analysis  thusly: 

"In  our  highly  mobile  society,  one  who 
has  lived  In  a  particular  locale  for  one  year 
may  be  firmly  rooted  In  the  oonununlty  or 
he  may  be  ready  to  move  on  tomorrow," 
citing  Keenan  v.  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 
317  F.  Supp.   1860    (BJ).  N.C.   1970). 

To  attempt  to  firmly  bind  an  eighteen- 
year-old  voter  to  the  voting  locale  of  another 
person  would  seem  to  fly  In  the  face  of  the 
tone  and  tenor  of  the  cited  authorities  and 
be  a  totally  Irrational  classification. 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  where 
an  impermissible  factor  could  have  possibly 
entered  Into  the  rejection  of  an  applicant  for 
voter  registration,  the  doctrine  enunciated 
In  Stromberg  v.  California,  388  U.S.  369 
(1931).  oould  well  become  operative  to  coun- 
ter the  administrative  decision.  In  Stromberg 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  where  an  un- 
constitutional consideration  could  have  en- 
*«red  Into  a  decision,  notwithstanding  the 
possibility  of  valid  reasons,  the  entire  result 
is  tainted.  See  also  Greenbelt  Cooperative 
Pub.  Assn.  V.  Bresler.  398  U.S.  6  (1970) ;  Street 
V.  New  York.  394  U.S.  576  (1969);  Gregory  v. 
City  of  Chicago.  394  U.S.  Ill  (1909);  Cole  v. 
Arkansas.  333  U.S.  196  (1948). 

The  Twenty-sixth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  ratified  by  the 
last  of  the  required  38  states  on  June  30. 
1971 ,  provides  that : 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
age." 

Its  language  is  virtually  Identical  to  the 
15th  and  19th  Amen(bnents,  which  ex- 
tended the  franchise  to  forbid  discrimina- 
tion In  voting  against  members  of  minority 
races  and  women.  Interpretation*  of  those 
Amendments— particularly  ^,be  16th — are 
pertinent  to  understanding  the  reach  of  the 
3eth. 

A*  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Sout^i 
Carolina  T.  Kateenbach,  383  VB.  801.  836, 
(1966): 

"Section  1  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
declares  that  '[t)he  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  tbe  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  at  previous 
condition  of  servitude.'  This  declaration  has 
always  been  treated  as  self-executing  and 
has  repeatedly  been  construed,  without  fur- 
ther legislative  specification,  to  invalidate 
state  voting  qualifications  or  procedures 
which  are  discriminatory  on  their  face  or 
in  practice.  .  .  .  the  gist  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  supersedes 
contrary  exertions  ot  state  power.  'VThen  a 
State  exerdaes  power  wholly  within  tbe 
domain  of  state  Interest,  it  is  Insulated  from 
federal  Judicial  review.  But  such  Insulation 
Is  not  carried  over  when  state  power  is  used 
as  an  Instrument  for  circumventing  a  fed- 
erally protected  right.' " 
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Tha  fnunen  of  the  Twcnty-Slxtb  Amend- 
ment, aware  of  tbeee  prlnciplee,  tliua  con- 
Bldered  nnd  condemned  special  prooedune 
that  States  were  proposing  to  Impose  on 
young  voters: 

"Moreover,  forcing  young  voters  to  under- 
take special  burdens — obtaining  absentee 
ballots,  or  travelling  to  one  centralized  loca- 
tion In  each  city,  for  example — in  order  to 
exercise  their  right  to  vote  might  well  tisrf* 
to  dissuade  them  from  participating  In  the 
election.  Ttils  result,  and  the  election  proce- 
dures that  create  It,  are  at  least  Inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
which  sought  to  encourage  greater  political 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  young;  such 
segregation  might  even  amount  to  a  de- 
nial of  their  14th  Amendment  right  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  In  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise." 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  S.  Rep.  No. 
93-38,  93nd  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  (Accompanying 
S.J.  Res.  7  (1971),  p.  14.) 

The  Supreme  Court  found,  furthermore.  In 
the  one  man-one  vote  Georgia  primary  case. 
Gray  v.  Sander*,  373  U.S.  368  (1963) : 

"The  Fifteenth  Amendment  prohibits  a 
State  from  denying  or  abridging  a  Negro's 
right  to  vote.  The  Nineteenth  Amendment 
does  the  same  for  women.  If  a  State  In  a 
statewide  election  weighted  the  male  vote 
more  heavily  than  the  female  vote  or  the 
white  vote  more  heavily  than  the  Negro  vote, 
none  could  successfully  contend  that  their 
discrimination  was  allowable." 

It  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  ]ust  as  discrim- 
inatory to.  In  effect,  weight  the  over-31-year- 
old  vote  more  heavily  than  the  under-31- 
year-old  vote. 

This  theory  was  well  treated  In  a  recent 
comprehensive  law  review  article  dealing 
with  this  subject: 

"Still  another  infirmity  in  the  present  pos- 
ture of  the  law  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Census  Biu'eau,  for  pur- 
poses of  counting  population,  considers  stu- 
dents as  residents  of  the  University  town.* 
Whatever  impact  this  might  have  otherwise 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  fact  Is  that 
to  allow  students  to  be  counted  for  purposes 
of  determining  districting  but  not  to  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  electing  the  officials 
from  that  district  might  well  contravene  the 
'one-man,  one-vote"  thesis  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Thus,  for  example,  let  us  assume  that 
the  Census  Bureau  finds  10,000  students  and 
40,000  non-students  In  town  A,  and  50.000 
non-students  In  town  B.  Now.  assuming  that 
all  students  are  'non-native.'  this  means  that 
Congressman  B  is  being  elected  by  60,000 
people,  whereas  Congressman  A  is  being 
elected  by  40.000.  Townspeople  in  B,  there- 
fore, are  having  their  votes  diluted  by  20'"f. 
This  gross  disparity  is  obviously  Inconsistent 
with  the  Court's  mandate  in  the  voting  cases, 
and  would  arguably  be  enough  to  strike  down 
the  districting." 

Singer,  "Student  Power  at  the  Polls,"  31 
Ohio  St.  L.  J.  703.  720  (1970). 

The  fr&mers  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution  In- 
tended to  make  persons  18  to  30  years  old 
equal,  in  respect  of  voting,  to  persons  over 
21  years  old.  In  my  opinion,  any  special  rule 
for  voters  under  21  would  be  repugnant  to 
the  Twenty-sixth  Amendment. 

In  considering  this  matter,  one  should  be 
cognizant  of  the  Federal  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-386,  84 
Stat.  314). 

Section  303  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  does  not  merely  confer 


'  For  censxu  purposes,  "College  students 
were  considered  residents  of  the  communltlea 
m  which  they  were  residing  while  attending 
College."  UJ3.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Dep't. 
of  Commerce,  County  and  City  Data  Book  xlx 
(1967) .  The  same  procedure  was  followed  In 
the  1970  Census.  Working  persons  under  21 
are,  of  course,  enumerated  where  they  reside. 


the  right  to  vote  on  citizens  over  eighteen 
but  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  but  also 
declares  that  they  may  vote  In  the  same 
political  subdivision  of  a  state  In  which 
they  would  be  entitled  to  vote  If  adults.  The 
operative  lang\iage  of  the  aUtute  reads  as 
follows : 

"...  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  any  state  or 
political  subdivision  .  .  .  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  In  such  primary  or  election  on 
account  of  age  If  such  citizen  la  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older."  (emphasis  added) 

Tour  question  apparently  assumes  that  no 
person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
should  or  would  be  required  to  register  to 
vote  In  a  county  based  on  another  person's 
residence. 

The  stote  may  not  deny  registration  solely 
on  the  ground  that  a  registrant's  parents  re- 
side In  a  different  county.  To  do  so  would 
be  a  denial  applicable  to  a  person  solely  on 
account  of  age  and  would  necessarily  be  a 
proscribed  invidious  discrimination. 

Such  a  policy  would  not  only  violate  the 
express  terms  of  the  federal  right-to-vote 
statute,  but  also  conflict  with  the  central 
goals  underlying  the  enactment  of  that 
statute.  These  goals  are  the  elimination  of 
the  discriminatory  "unfair  treatment"  (Title 
ni.  Section  301(a)(2))  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  with 
respect  to  the  fundamental  right  to  vote, 
and  the  full  participation  of  these  citizens 
In  the  political  process.  (See  Statement  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  Inserted  In  the  record  by 
Senator  M&nafleld,  Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  116,  pt.  8. 
pp.  6649-6850.) 

The  Congressional  Judgment  that  persons 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  posseea  the 
maturity  necessary  to  exercise  the  franchise 
would  be  frustrated  by  a  requirement  that 
disables  these  persons  from  voting  In  the  po- 
litical subdivision  In  which  their  interests 
lie.  They  cannot  responsibly  exercise  the 
franchise  unless  they  are  permitted  to  vote 
in  the  political  subdivision  in  which  their 
political  objectives  deserve  to  be  counted. 
That  Is  the  political  subdivision  of  which  they 
are  truly  constituents.  I  believe  that  Section 
301  entitles  all  persons,  regardless  of  age,  to 
register  in  the  country  of  their  residence 
without  regard  to  the  residsnce  of  their  par- 
ents. 

Section  1971  (a)  (2)  (A)  of  ntle  42,  United 
States  Code,  enacted  In  1964.  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

"2.  No  person  acting  under  color  of  law: 
(A)  shall  in  determining  whether  any  iridt- 
vidttal  is  qualified  under  State  law  or  laws  to 
vote  In  any  election,  apply  any  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  different  from  the 
standards,  practices,  or  procedures  applied 
under  such  law  or  laws  to  other  individuals 
wltliln  the  same  county,  parish,  or  similar 
political  subdivision  who  have  been  found  by 
State  officials  to  be  qualified  to  vote."  (em- 
phasis added) 

By  denying  registration  to  persons  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  on  the 
ground  that  their  parents  reside  in  a  different 
county,  the  State  may  be  viewed  as  apply- 
ing a  standard  not  applied  to  persons  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  discriminatory 
treatment  thus  accorded  these  persons  would 
be  In  clear  violation  of  the  express  terms  of 
this  statute. 

Section  19T1  (a)  (2)  (A) ,  imllke  Section  1971 
(a)(1),  la  not  limited  to  discrimination  on 
the  baala  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  ■eiTitude.  Representative  Emanuel 
Celler  (D  N.Y.) .  Chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  the  prlnclpsU  sponsor  of 
the  leglalatlon,  Indicated  the  Intent  to  pro- 
hibit noo-raclal  discrimination  in  response  to 
a  statement  by  Jaznaa  Fanner,  National  Direc- 
tor at  the  CoQgreaa  of  Racial  Kquallty.  Cor- 
ing the  hearings,  iii.  Fanner  st&ted:  "...  I 
dont  mean  juat  Negro  people,  I  mmn  white 
people  are  being  abridged  and  we  must  not 
tolerate  this  because  it  la  a  moral  issue."  Re- 
qwnded  Chairman  Oeller:  "I  agree  with  you. 


I  would  like  to  put  that  In  myself."  Rouse 
Judiciary  Committee,  Hearings  on  H.R.  7162, 
Part  m.  pp.  3313-14.  See  also  statements  by 
Senator  Keating,  In  the  dally  Congreaalonal 
Record,  page  S8738  (AprU  1,  1984). 

Thla  Is  supported  In  the  legislative  history 
surrounding  the  1986  amendment  to  the 
statute,  which  extended  the  reach  of  the 
prohibition  to  non -federal  elections.  Said 
Representative  Silvio  Oonte  (R.  Mass.)  : 

"But  while  the  Impetus  tot  these  hearings 
may  have  been  given  by  the  Selma  march- 
ers ..  .,  leglalatlon  by  this  Congress  should 
not  be  limited  to  correcting  the  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  one  group  of  citizens  in  several 
states  of  the  Union.  It  must,  as  I  have  said, 
be  designed  to  prevent  the  perversion  of  vot- 
ing rights  whenever  and  wherever  they  may 
occur,  no  matter  what  group  of  Individuals 
Is  Involved."  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Hearings  on  1965  Voting  Rights  Bills,  p.  445. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  denial  of  registra- 
tion on  the  ground  that  a  person's  parents 
reside  in  a  different  county  would  be  dis- 
criminatory treatment  prohibited  by  Section 
1971  (a)(2)(A). 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  AGO  070-97  dated 
August  3,  1970,  which  deals  with  the  same 
general  subject  matter  as  this  opinion.  My 
predecessor  In  office,  on  pages  1  through  5 
of  that  opinion,  treats  the  subject  matter 
of  residence  as  synonymous  with  domicile.  In 
view  of  the  case  law  and  other  authorltlea 
cited  herein,  as  well  as  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  specificity  of  "residence."  I 
view  the  attempted  synonymity  as  a  crucial, 
albeit  understandable  error.  I.  therefore,  re- 
cede frc«n  AGO  070-97  In  those  conclusions 
of  my  predecessor  material  to  the  foregoing 
analysis. 

The  general  conclusion  reached  by  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  germane  portions  of 
98  AXJl.  2d  499,  and  other  authorities  cited 
herein,  lead  me  to  the  inescapable  result 
that.  In  the  facts  of  Florida's  situation,  the 
person  eighteen  years  old  or  older,  regard- 
less of  "occupation,"  must  be  allowed  to  reg- 
ister to  vote  In  the  county  in  which  he  has 
resided.  I.e.  lived  or  inhabited,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  six  months  (assuming  he  has  also 
been  within  the  state  for  one  year). 

Mention  should  also  be  made  that  the 
provisions  of  97.041(2)  and  97.041(3)  should 
be  viewed  by  you  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
a  person  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  at  the  times  material  to  those  sec- 
tions, as  well  as  97.041(1),  to  register  Just 
as  a  twenty-year-old  person  could  have  prior 
to  the  Twenty-sixth  Amendment. 

SUMMABT 

The  eighteen-year  old  given  the  franchise 
by  the  Twenty-sixth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  may  es- 
tablish residency  separate  and  apart  from 
the  residence  of  his  parents  or  guardian  for 
purposes  of  voter  registration.  If  the  require- 
ments of  the  applicable  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional provisions  are  otherwise  met,  per- 
sons eighteen  years  of  age  or  older  must  be 
registered  as  voters  in  the  county  of  their 
residence  without  regard  to  the  residence 
of  any  parent  or  guardian. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Robert  L.  Shevin, 

Attorney  Oeneral. 

Qbobcu 
Ths  Dxpartmxnt  or  Law, 

SrATB  OF  Gboboia, 
Atlanta,  August  20,  1971. 
Re:  For  voting  purposes,  an  18-year  old  may 
establish    a    residence    apart    from    the 
residence  of  his  parents. 
Hon.  BxK  W.  FoarsoN.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State,  State  Capitol 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

DxAa  Mx.  Fostbon:  Tou  have  requested  an 
official  opinion  on  whether  a  student  may 
estaUlsh  a  residence  kp%t%  from  the  residence 
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of  hla  parenta  for  the  purpoae  of  registering 
to  vote. 

"Resldenoe"  under  Georgia's  election  laws 
means  domicile.  Ga.  Code  Si  34-103(aa), 
34A-103(ab).  One's  domicile  is  his  place  of 
permanent  residence  and  Is  the  restilt  of 
actual  residence  without  any  present  inten- 
tion of  leaving,  and  to  which,  whenever  he 
is  absMit,  he  Intends  to  return.  Ga.  Code 
;  34-e82(a);  Ga.  Code  Chap.  79-4;  Worsham 
V.  Ligon,  144  Ga.,  707,  87  8.E.  1026  (1916).  A 
person  may  be  residing  in  two  or  more  differ- 
ent counties  at  the  same  time,  but  only  one 
may  be  his  domicile  and  the  person  usually 
has  the  privilege  of  electing  which  shall  be 
his  domicile,  Oa.  Oode  5  79-402. 

For  gener&I  purposes.  Georgia,  as  most 
states,  fixes  the  domicile  of  a  minor  as  that 
of  his  father.  Ga.  Code  S  79-404.  Until  a 
minor  reaches  majority  (21  years)  or  other- 
wise becomes  emancipated,  he  is  not  sui 
juris,  that  is,  he  does  not  possess  full  social 
and  civil  rights.  R.  Stubbe,  a  summary  of 
the  Georgia  law  of  Children,  tS84,  97 
(1969). 

The  question  for  us  to  decide  Is  whether 
an  18-yecur  old  should  be  considered  sui  juris 
for  voting  piu-posee,  so  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  establish  his  domicile  of  his  own 
accord. 

In  1943.  Georgia  granted  the  franchise  to 
Its  18-year  old  citizens.  In  1971.  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  followed  this  lead  and 
passed  the  26th  Amendment,  which  granted 
the  right  to  vote  to  all  18-year  olds. 

The  2eth  Amendment  decrees: 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  age." 

If  citizens  under  21  years  are  prohibited 
from  establishing  a  residence  of  their  own 
for  voting  purposes  while  citizens  over  21 
years  are  not,  then,  in  a  very  real  sense,  voting 
rights  are  being  denied  to  those  under  21  on 
account  of  their  age.  The  clear  language  of 
the  Amendment,  together  with  its  legislative 
history.  Indicates  that  this  result  would  vio- 
late the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Amendment. 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  S.  Rep.  No.  92- 
26.  92d  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  [Report  accompany- 
ing S.  J.  Res.  7  (1971).  p.  14].  As  further  evi- 
dence of  this  Intent,  see  Title  III  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  esp. 
!  302  (42  U.S.C.A.  S  1973  bb-1 )  and  42  U.S.C. 
S 1971(a)(2)(A). 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  citizens 
under  21  may  validly  be  treated  as  sui  juris 
for  voting.  For  census  purposes,  college  stu- 
dents (no  matter  what  age)  are  considered 
residents  of  the  college  communities  in 
which  they  were  residing  while  attending 
college.  It  is  this  population  figure  which 
determines  the  amount  of  state  and  federal 
grants  to  the  conununlty,  as  well  as  the  popu- 
lation figure  used  In  apportionment  under 
the  "one  man-one  vote"  principle.  If  these 
communities  rely  on  the  students  to  gain 
more  grant  money  and  more  representation 
in  apportionment,  then  It  may  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  also  consider  them  residents 
for  the  purposes  of  voting. 

In  a  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  on  the 
question  of  whether  residents  of  a  federal 
enclave  could  vote  In  state  and  local  elec- 
tions, the  Court  decided  that  the  state  could 
not  prohibit  these  residents  from  voting.  The 
principal  reasons  relied  on  by  the  Court 
would  also  apply  to  college  students,  that  is, 
they  are  included  in  census  figures,  the  state 
criminal  laws  apply  to  them,  the  use  of  state 
courts  Is  available  to  them  and  a  significant 
share  of  the  state's  revenue  Is  derived  from 
the  various  taxes  paid  by  them.  Evaru  v. 
Comman,  398  U.S.  419   (1970). 

A  student  la  affected  by  the  executive,  leg- 
islative and  Judicial  decisions  reached  by 
local  and  state  officials  in  the  community.  A 
student  has  the  same  opjwrtunlty  to  observe 
local  conditions,  has  the  same  access  to  the 
news  media  and  presumably  has  the  same 


stake  In  the  outcome  of  the  elections  as 
any  other  citizen  in  the  community.  To  now 
decide  that  a  student  be  treated  differently, 
and  made  to  vote  In  a  community  other 
than  where  he  resides,  because  of  an  ancient 
artificial  assumption  of  residence  with  par- 
ents, would  be  to  deny  the  teachings  of  re- 
cent history,  as  well  as  a  likely  unconstitu- 
tional discrimination.  Carrington  v.  Rash, 
380  U.S.  89  (1966). 

After  a  review  of  these  materials,  it  Is 
our  opinion  that  a  citizen  over  18  years  but 
under  21  years  Is  sui  juris  tor  voting  pur- 
poses and  that  he  can  establish  a  residence 
apart  from  the  residence  of  his  jjarents.  F*ur- 
ther,  there  is  no  reason  to  differentiate  be- 
tween students  and  others  under  21.  For 
voting  purposes,  either  may  establish  a  res- 
idence separate  from  his  parents. 

This  opinion  is  not  meant  to  Imply  that 
a  student,  or  anyone,  must  register  in  his 
college  town  or  that  any  other  provision  of 
the  election  law  does  not  apply  to  him.  A 
student  must  still  fulfill  the  residence  re- 
quirements established  by  law  and  each  ap- 
plication should  be  decided  by  the  voter  reg- 
istrars in  accordance  with  established  prin- 
ciples of  determining  residence.  Ga.  Code 
i  34-632,  34A-523.  This  opinion  only  decides 
that  a  citizen  under  21  Is  sui  jvris  for  voting 
purposes  and  Is  capable  under  the  law  of 
establishing  a  separate  residence  If  the 
requisite   facts  are  present. 

It  should  also  be  stressed  that  a  person 
may  only  have  one  voting  residence  In 
Georgia  and  that  voting  In  more  than  one 
election  district  In  the  same  primary  or 
election  is  a  felony.  Ga.  Code  §  34-1930. 

Should  additional  problems  develop,  please 
feel  free  to  call  upon  us  at  anytime. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHtre  K.  Bolton, 

Attorney  General. 


Idaho 

St  ATX  OF  Idaho, 
Boise,  August  17,  1971. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Stephens, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Stephens  :  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  yoiu:  letter  of  July  30,  1971,  In 
which  you  requested  this  office  to  render  an 
opinion  upon  the  following  election  law  ques- 
tions: (1)  For  the  purpose  of  voting.  Is  a 
person  who  Is  In  residence  at  a  college  or 
university  considered  a  resident  of  the  state 
and  of  the  community  In  which  he  resides 
while  attending  the  college  or  university?  (2) 
For  the  purpose  of  conducting  registration 
of  voters,  may  a  county  clerk  extend  his  of- 
fice by  deputizing  other  Individuals  to  accept 
all  registration  at  places  where  there  Is  a 
substantial  concentration  of  people  such  as 
a  college  campus,  high  school,  or  shopping 
center? 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  yotu-  first  ques- 
tion, It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that 
Idaho  has  an  election  law  statute  In  point. 
Section  34-107,  Idaho  Code,  provides: 

"Residence  defined. — ( 1 )  Residence  for  vot- 
ing purpoeea  shall  be  the  place  in  which  a 
qualified  elector  has  fixed  his  habitation  and 
to  which,  whenever  he  Is  absent  he  has  the 
intention  of  returning. 

"(2)  A  qualified  elector  who  has  left  hla 
home  and  gone  into  another  state  or  terri- 
tory or  county  of  this  state  for  a  temporary 
purpose  only  shall  not  be  considered  to  have 
lost  his  residence. 

"(3)  A  qiiallfied  elector  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  have  gained  a  residence  in  any 
county  or  city  of  this  state  into  whloh  he 
cornea  for  temporary  purposes  only,  without 
the  intention  of  making  it  hla  home  but  with 
the  intention  of  leaving  it  when  he  has  ac- 
complished the  purpose  that  brought  him 
there. 

"  (4)  rr  a  qualified  elector  moves  to  another 
state,  or  to  any  of  the  other  territories,  with 
the  intention  of  making  it  his  permanent 


home,  he  shall  be  considered  to  have  lost  his 
residence  in  this  state," 

It  Is  the  mandate  of  the  above-quoted 
statute  that  one's  Intent  be  the  lodestar  to 
guide  In  the  ultimate  determination  of  voter 
residence.  Intent  to  stay  In  a  place  perma- 
nently or  temporarily  is  subjective,  and  thus 
not  ascertainable  by  objective  observation. 
Frequently,  those  who  attend  a  college  cr 
university  decide  to  remain  In  the  commu- 
nity subsequent  to  their  college  sojourn. 
The  franchise  Is  too  precious  for  mechanical 
standards  to  dictate  cold  objective  Judg- 
ments which  could  easily  prove  Inacctu^te. 
Therefore,  the  residence  determination  for 
voting  purposes  should  be  left  for  the  voter 
himself  to  determine.  If  an  out-ol -state  stu- 
dent wishes  to  vote  in  an  Idaho  election,  and 
he  declares  his  Intent  to  be  that  of  becoming 
a  permanent  Idaho  resident,  and  he  satisfies 
the  requirements  for  voters  generally,  which 
Includes  residing  in  the  state  for  six  months 
continuously,  prior  to  the  election  In  which 
he  offers  to  vote,  then  it  Is  the  opinion  of 
this  office  that  such  a  student  should  be 
registered,  and  allowed  to  vote. 

Implicit  In  your  first  question  Is  the  situ- 
ation where  an  In-state  student  who  Uvea 
with  his  parents  In  county  "x"  goes  to  col- 
lege for  9  months  of  the  year  in  county  "y" 
and  then  returns  to  county  "x"  or  somewhere 
else  while  awaiting  the  commencement  of 
the  next  term.  The  question  will  then  be, 
in  which  county  Is  the  student  a  resident  for 
the  purpose  of  voting? 

Following  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  ap- 
plicable to  out-of-state  students,  the  in- 
state student  will  likewise  be  the  best  person 
to  determine  his  Intent  to  become  a  resident 
somewhere.  Therefore,  if  the  student  In  the 
hypothetical  situation  above  Informs  the 
county  clerk  of  county  "y"  that  he  Intends  to 
become  a  permanent  resident  of  that  county, 
then  the  clerk  should  register  him  and  he 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  In  the  elections 
held  therein. 

In  situations  where  the  student  does  not 
desire  to  become  a  resident  of  the  state  and 
county  wherein  he  attends  college,  and  be 
has  come  from  without,  by  virtue  of  Section 
34-107(3),  he  need  not  worry  about  his 
established  residence.  He  will  remain  a 
resident  of  his  home  state,  or  county  for 
voting  purposes. 

Your  second  question  deals  primarily  with 
administrative  concerns  and  therefore  stat- 
utes will  be  of  limited  worth  in  reaching 
a  determination.  Actually  you  wish  to  know 
two  things:  (a)  whether  coimty  clerks  may 
deputize  additional  help?  (b)  Whether  the 
county  clerk's  office  Is  the  sole  place  where 
voters  may  register? 

The  simple  answer  to  the  first  part  of  your 
second  question  is  "yes".  County  officials  may 
increase  their  staffs  by  appointing  deputies. 
(31-2003,  Idaho  Code). 

The  second  part  of  question  #  2  will  not 
be  defljiltlvely  answered  by  statute.  There 
Is  no  statute  which  prohibits  the  county 
clerk  from  extending  the  administrative 
functions  of  his  office  to  other  locations.  So 
long  as  the  clerk's  office  oould  function  ac- 
ceptably with  regard  to  the  services  which  It 
normally  renders,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
laws  of  Idaho  which  would  prevent  depu- 
ties, or  the  county  clerk  himself,  from  going 
outside  the  office  to  administer  and  assist  in 
registering  electors.  Certainly  the  registra- 
tion of  students  for  their  college  olaaaea 
would  be  an  optimum  time  to  reglsiter  them 
to  vote,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  county 
clerks  could  not  be  directed  by  your  office 
accordingly. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  Idea  of  registering 
students  at  college  reglstratlcm  time  la  the 
question  of  how,  and  who  would  ooordlnate 
the  effort.  Certainly  the  county  clerk,  or  his 
deputy  in  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
located  oould  register  every  person  who  wish- 
ed to  become  a  registered  voter.  Because 
these  persona  would  fall  into  two  clasaes. 
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(1)  tboM  resldenU  ol  the  county  of  the 
clerk  BO  registering  them,  and  (3)  those  real- 
denta  ot  a  different  oounty,  the  question  will 
be  what  should  be  done  with  the  registra- 
tion cards  of  the  outside  oounty  residents? 
The  answer  is  simply  that  the  clerk  should 
file  his  own  registrants,  and  then  bundle 
the  cards  by  county  of  the  out-of-county 
registrants  and  mall  them  to  their  respec- 
tive coxuity  clerks.  In  this  nuinner,  no  Idaho 
law  Is  offended,  and  the  student  voter  should 
be  readily  able  to  register  If  he  has  not  done 
so  by  college  registration  time. 

If  you  have  further  questions  regarding 
election  law  concerns,  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact this  office.  This  office  can  appreciate  the 
adjustment  which  the  new  election  laws 
will  require,  and  will  be  Indulgent  In  re- 
sponding to  your  every  request. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOBM  P.  Cbonxk, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


LomsiAiTA 
State  or  Loqislana, 

OKPAM-ntXtfT  or  JOSTICK, 

Baton  Rouge,  August  2, 1971. 
Hon.  HcGH  Ctttsxs, 
Director  of  Reffistration. 
State  of  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Dkax  Sis:  Because  of  the  many  legal  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  passage  of  the  26th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  allowing 
peraons  18  years  of  Age  to  vote,  we  hereby 
Issue,  i>er  yotir  request,  the  following  ad- 
visory opinion- 

The  20th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  states  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  18  years  of  age 
or  older  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  state  on 
account  of  age. 

Because  of  this  recently  ratified  amend- 
ment. Article  Vni.  Section  1  of  the  Louisiana 
Constitution  is  amended  as  regards  voters  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18-21  years. 

The  requirement  of  residence  in  the  state 
for  one  year  and  In  the  parish  where  one 
wishes  to  reglst«r  (or  six  months  la  aot 
ch&nged. 

A  1967  case  In  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  Stavia  v.  Engler,  303  So.  Sd  672  has 
ruled  tb*t  a  person  may  b«ve  more  than  one 
resldenoe. 

Article  vni,  Section  11  states  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  a  resi- 
dence while  a  student  of  any  Institution  of 
learning.  However.  Articles  42  and  44  of  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  have  been  construed  to 
allow  students  to  file  a  letter  of  Intent  to 
have  the  parish  in  which  the  Institution  la 
located  be  considered  a  residence  for  voting 
purposes. 

Now.  because  of  the  passage  of  the  26th 
Amendment  enabling  18-21  year  olds  to  reg- 
ister to  vote,  there  is  a  problem  with  the 
requirement  of  having  to  wait  six  months 
after  having  tiled  a  letter  of  intent  before 
being  able  to  register  to  vote. 

These  persons  who  have  Just  been  given 
the  right  to  vote  and  have  met  the  six  month 
residency  requirement  within  the  poirlsh 
would  Btlll  not  be  able  to  vote  because  of 
their  failure  to  file  a  letter  of  Intent  six 
months  prior  to  election.  However,  for  this 
special  class  of  persons,  a  new  procedure  will 
allow  them  to  register  to  vgte  without  having 
to  wait  the  entire  six  month  period.  The  pro- 
cedure will  be  to  file  an  affidavit  stating  that 
the  applicant  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
state  for  one  year  and  of  the  parUb  for  six 
months. 

When  a  student  18  years  of  age  or  over 
wishes  to  register  to  vote  he  may  register 
in  any  residence  which  be  ba«  established. 
Thus,  be  may  normally  register  either  in  his 
home  parish  or  In  the  parish  of  his  college 
or  university.  Various  problems  are  presented 
in  the  student  registering  to  vote  In  the  par- 


ish of  his  college  or  university.  Article  VHI, 
Section  11  of  the  Louisiana  Constitution 
states  that  an  Individual  Is  not  deemed  to 
have  gained  a  residence  by  reason  of  Ms  at- 
tending an  Institution  of  higher  learning  In 
this  state.  This  means  that  a  student  does 
not  acquire  residency  simply  by  enrolling 
In  a  M^ege  or  university.  However,  Lf  a  stu- 
dent files  a  letter  of  Intent  to  establish  resi- 
dency six  months  prior  to  registering  to  vote 
imder  Article  VIII,  Section  1  of  the  Louisiana 
Constitution,  this  would  satisfy  the  require- 
ment that  a  person  does  not  acquire  resi- 
dency by  simply  enrolling  in  a  college  or 
university.  The  filing  of  this  letter  shows  the 
Intention  of  the  student  to  vote  In  the  pcu'- 
Ish  of  his  school  and  serves  as  proof  that  he 
has  resided  In  the  parish. 

If  the  student  has  failed  to  file  this  dec- 
laration of  Intent  because  he  lacked  the 
power  to  vote  In  the  past  six  months  or  for 
some  other  reason,  then  he  has  an  alterna- 
tive method  In  proving  his  residence.  Ac- 
cording to  an  Attorney  General  Opinion 
rendered  July  13.  1S71  to  the  Honorable 
Hugh  E.  Cutrer.  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Board 
of  Registration,  the  student  may  use  other 
evidence  to  prove  his  residency.  This  "other 
evidence"  will  be  explained  in  this  opinion. 

KKCISTaATION     PaOCKDUSX 

1.  The  18  to  21  year  old  must  have  estab- 
lished the  requisite  residency  requirements. 

2.  He  may  choose  the  parish  in  which  he 
wishes  to  vote  (once  he  has  established  resi- 
dency). 

3.  There  Is  a  registrar's  office  in  each  pcurlsh 
of  the  state.  Usually  these  offices  are  open 
for  registration  on  a  Monday  through  Friday 
basis. 

4.  The  18  to  21  year  old  must  appear  at  the 
registrar's  office  In  person  In  order  to  regis- 
ter. 

5.  At  the  registrar's  office  the  applicant  will 
be  required  to  answer  an  application  for  reg- 
istration. (See  Attached  Application.)  (Not 
printed  in  the  Rxcoeo). 

6.  The  application  Includes  the  six  month 
parish  residency  requirement. 

7.  Normally,  if  the  applicant  simply  states 
that  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for 
one  year,  of  the  parish  for  six  months,  etc., 
he  wUl  be  enrolled  as  a  registered  voter  of 
the  parish. 

8.  If  the  registrar  of  voters  In  the  parish 
challenges  the  applicant's  time  of  residency 
In  the  parish,  the  student  may  follow  only 
one  of  the  following  three  procedures: 

(a)  He  may  go  to  the  residence  of  his 
parents  or  legal  guardian  and  register  in 
that  parish  (the  legal  residence  of  an  un- 
emancipated  minor) . 

(b)  He  may  prove  his  residency  tn  the 
parish  of  the  college  town  by  complying  with 
one  of  two  different  procedures  evidencing 
his  prior  six  month  presence  in  the  parish. 
One  procedure  would  be  to  submit  pertinent 
Information  which  would  substantiate  his 
claim  of  residency  on  the  application  (rent 
receipt,  utility  receipt,  etc.).  The  other  pro- 
cedure ( Attachment  No.  1 »  would  not  re- 
quire any  supporting  Information.  However, 
this  second  procedure,  which  is  an  affidavit, 
must  be  executed  before  a  notary  public. 

(c)  He  may  submit  a  letter  of  intent  to 
make  the  college  town  parish  his  new  legal 
residence  for  purpoees  of  voting  (to  the 
Clerk  of  Court) .  After  submitting  the  letter 
of  Intent,  the  applicant  must  wait  six 
months  (the  normal  parish  residency  re- 
quirement). The  six  month  waiting  period 
after  the  letter  establishes  the  new  pariah 
residency.  After  six  months  the  applicant 
then  can  validly  register  and  the  registrar 
wUl  have  no  cause  to  deny  the  applicant  be- 
cause of  the  residency  requirement.  During 
that  time  (the  six  months)  the  applicant  Is 
not  a  registered  voter.  (The  letter  of  intent 
should  apply  only  to  a  new  student  or  an 
incoming  freshman.) 

If  the  student   (Is  a  sophomore  or  above 


and)  has  been  living  In  the  parish  of  the 
college  for  at  least  six  months,  then  he  Is 
a  resident  and  can  register.  (As  an  exam- 
ple, a  student  who  has  attended  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters  has  established  a  voting 
residence — even  If  he  was  not  m  the  parish 
of  the  college  for  the  sunmier  or  vacation 
months.) 

If  the  letter  of  Intent  Is  filed  In  the  parish 
of  the  college  and  because  of  the  six  month 
residency  requirement  af'ter  filing  of  the  let- 
ter, the  student  Is  unable  to  roister  or  vote 
In  the  primary  or  general  election,  then  the 
student  Is  not  precluded  from  going  to  the 
parish  of  the  residence  of  his  parents,  parent, 
or  legal  guardian  and  registering  In  that 
parish.  Since  the  letter  of  intent  does  not 
constitute  full  and  legal  registration,  then  a 
registration  In  a  parish  of  actual  residency 
subsequent  to  the  filing  of  the  letter  \a  legal 
and  effective  registration  and  a  person  (stu- 
dent) so  registered  cannot  be  expelled  from 
the  rolls  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had 
previously   filed  a  letter  of  Intent. 

The  registration  t>ooks  are  closed  beginning 
thirty  days  before  the  election.  Thus,  a  per- 
son must  register  prior  to  thirty  days  before 
the  primary  or  general  election.  If  a  person 
becomes  18  years  of  age  prior  to  the  election, 
but  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  election 
(when  the  registration  books  are  closed), 
then  this  17  year  old  can  register  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  registration  books  (that  Is 
prior  to  thirty  days  before  the  election ) . 
However,  one  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote 
In  the  primary  or  general  election  If  he  be- 
comes 18  on  the  day  of  the  election 

Any  registered  voter  who  Is  a  student  at 
an  Institution  of  higher  learning.  Including 
any  college  or  university  In  this  state,  lo- 
cated in  Louisiana,  and  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  such  Institution,  lives  outside 
the  parish  where  he  Is  registered  to  vote, 
may  make  application   to  vote  absentee. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  vote  In  his  home 
parish,  but  has  not  yert;  registered  to  do  so, 
he  must  register  there  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  election.  After  doing  so.  If  he  Ls 
or  expects  to  be  absent  from  his  home  parish 
at  the  time  of  the  election,  he  Is  qualified 
to  make  application  to  vote  absentee. 

WITH       RETZKENCE      TO       ABSENTXE      VOTING      BE 
ADVISED  AS  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  PSOCEDUItES 

1.  A  registered  voter,  who  is  a  student,  and 
who  desires  to  vote  absentee  shall  make  ap- 
plication for  an  official  ballot  in  writing  in 
the  parish  In  which  be  Is  registered  to  vote. 
In  the  Parish  of  Orleans,  this  application 
shall  be  made  to  the  Civil  Sheriff. 

2.  Application  by  mall  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  or  Civil  Sheriff  in  the 
Parish  of  Orleans,  within  a  period  beginning 
sixty  days  before  an  election  and  ending 
seven  days  before  the  election. 

3.  Applications  in  person  may  l>e  made  not 
more  than  nineteen  days  nor  less  than  six 
days  before  an  election. 

4.  All  applications  by  mall  should  dis- 
close that  the  applicant  Is  a  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  located  In 
Louisiana  who,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
such  institution,  lives  outside  of  the  parish 
where  he  Is  registered  to  vote. 

6.  Beginning  thirty  days  before  the  elec- 
tion and  thereafter,  immediately  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  application  by  mall,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court  or  Civil  Sheriff  In  the  Parish  of 
Orleans  will  mall  to  the  applicant,  at  the 
address  furnished  by  him,  postage  prepaid, 
the  necessary  Instructions,  affidavits,  certifi- 
cates and  ballots. 

6.  All  absentee  ballots  must  be  returned  by 
the  votsr  to  the  officer  Issuing  the  ballot 
within  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  officials  to 
deliver  It  to  the  special  deputies  appointed 
to  deliver  the  election  paraphernalia  to  the 
commissioners  at  each  voting  precinct. 

In  reeponse  to  various  requests  for  interpre- 
tation and  clarification  of  the  effect  of  the 
passage    of    the    26th    Amendment    to    the 
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United  States  Constitution  on  18  to  21  year 
old  voters,  we  Issued  opinions  which  are 
summarized  below.  These  opinions  refer  to 
rights  acquired  In  addition  to  the  right  to 
vote  by  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21  yean.  The  additional  rights  given  by  the 
2eth  Amendment  are  as  follows : 

1.  Any  person  18  years  of  age  or  older  who 
is  properly  registered  to  vote  and  qualified 
can  run  for  the  Louisiana  House  of  Reix-e- 
sentatlves.  Police  Jury  and  School  Board; 
and  In  East  Baton  Rouge  can  run  for  Parish 
Council  and  Mayor-President.  (Atty.  Oen. 
Op.  1971) 

2.  Any  persons  18  years  of  age  or  older  may 
be  commissioned  as  a  special  officer  If  he  Is 
a  duly  qualified  voter  In  the  state,  district, 
parish,  municipality  or  ward  where  the  func- 
tions of  this  office  are  to  be  performed.  In 
Sbdditlon,  they  are  entitled  to  carry  fire- 
arms as  authorized  for  use  In  this  office.  For 
example,  persons  18  to  21  years  old  may  be 
employed  as  a  private  security  guard  but 
since  they  are  still  minors  and  this  would  be 
hazardous  employment,  approval  by  p«u'ent  or 
guardian  would  be  neceasfiry.  (Atty.  Oen.  Op. 
1971) 

With  respect  to  all  individuals  who  wish 
to  vote  tn  presidential  elections  only,  that 
Is,  for  electors  for  Preeldent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Public  Law  91- 
28S  established  a  new  durational  residency 
requirement  so  that  an  Individual  who  Is  a 
duly  qualified  resident  of  a  state  shall  be  en- 
titled to  register  for  and  vote  In  a  presidential 
election,  provided  that  he  applies  to  vote 
not  later  than  thirty  days  Immediately  prior 
to  any  presidential  election. 

If  th««  are  any  further  questions  or  In- 
quiry, please  advise. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  P.  F.  Oremxixion, 

Attorney  General. 


Missotru 

[Opinion  No.  387] 

Seftxmbek  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  BROOMriEU), 
Representative,  District  87, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Deab  Rsprxsxntative  BROOMnxLD:  This 
letter  is  in  response  to  your  opinion  request 
in  which  you  ask : 

"Where  must  college  students  legally  regis- 
ter and  vote  In  Missouri?" 

We  understamd  that  you  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  "residence"  of  voters  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Section  2  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Missouri  provides  as  follows: 

"All  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing occupants  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homee. 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  who  have  resided 
in  this  state  one  year,  and  In  the  oounty.  city 
or  town  sixty  days  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion at  which  they  offer  to  vote,  are  entitled 
to  vote  at  all  elections  by  the  people.  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  are  otherwise 
qualified  to  vote  under  this  section  and  who 
have  resided  in  this  state  sixty  days  or  more, 
but  less  th&n  one  year,  prior  to  the  date  of 
a  presidential  election  may  be  permitted  by 
law  to  vote  for  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors  at  such  election  but  for  no 
other  officers.  No  IdloC,  no  person  who  has 
a  guardian  of  bis  or  her  estate  or  person  and 
no  person  while  kept  In  any  poorhouse  at 
public  expense  or  while  confined  In  any  pub- 
lic prison  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  and  per- 
sons convicted  of  felony,  or  crime  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  may 
be  excluded  by  law  from  voting.  All  persons 
voting  for  the  presidential  and  vloe  presi- 
dential electors  under  the  sixty  day  resident 
provision  shall  sign  an  affidavit  as  to  their 
eligibility  to  vote  under  said  section,  and  any 
person  who  falsifies  said  affidavit  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony." 

Section  in. 031,  RSMo  1060,  with  respeot 
to  the  qualiflcation  of  voters  generally  states: 


"Only  cltleens  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding residents  of  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
homes,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who 
have  resided  In  this  state  one  year,  and  the 
county,  dty  or  town  sixty  days  immediately 
preceding  the  election  at  which  they  offer  to 
vote,  shall  be  entitled  to  register  and  vote  at 
all  elections  by  the  people.  Each  voter  shall 
vote  only  In  the  township  or  election  district 
In  which  he  resides,  or  If  in  a  town  or  city, 
then  In  the  election  district  or  precinct  In 
which  he  resides.  No  person  who  Is  adjudged 
Incompetent  or  while  confined  In  any  public 
prison  shall  be  entitled  to  register  and  vote 
at  any  election  under  the  laws  of  this  state; 
nor  shall  any  person  convicted  of  a  felony, 
or  of  a  misdemeanor  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  be  permitted 
to  register  and  vote  at  any  election  unless  he 
has  been  granted  a  full  pardon  by  the  prop- 
erly authorized  state  or  federal  authority." 

As  you  have  noted  In  your  opinion  request, 
the  mlnlmimi  age  requirement  for  voters  has 
been  changed  to  eighteen  years  of  age  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.  This  Amend- 
ment provides: 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

I 

A  student  who  attends  school  away  from 
home  does  not  thereby  automatically  aban- 
don the  residence  he  had  previously  rujr  does 
he  automatically  establish  a  residence  at  the 
place  where  he  resides  while  attending  school. 
Residency  depends  upon  intent. 

Section  6,  Article  Vm  of  the  Missouri  Con- 
stitution provides  as  follows : 

"For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  pterson  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  gained  or  lost  a  residence 
by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence  while  en- 
gaged In  the  civil  or  military  services  of  this 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the  navi- 
gation of  the  high  seas  or  the  waters  of  the 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  or  while  a  stu- 
dent of  any  institution  of  learning,  or  kept  In 
a  poor  house  or  other  asylum  at  public  ex- 
pense, or  confined  In  public  prison." 

In  Interpreting  this  Constitutional  provi- 
sion, the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals  In 
Chomeau  v.  Roth,  72  8.W.  2d  997  (1934),  a 
case  Involving  the  question  of  residency  of 
student  voters  who  had  reached  their  ma- 
jority, held  at  l.c.909: 

"The  fact  that  the  challenged  voters  were 
students  Is  In  and  of  Itself  not  at  all  decisive 
of  the  case.  Our  Missouri  Constitution  pro- 
vides in  article  8,  i  7.  (Const,  art.  8.  {  7,  p.  677, 
Mo.  St.  Arm.) ,  that  for  the  purpose  of  voting, 
no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  a 
residence  by  reason  of  his  presence,  or  to 
have  lost  It  by  reason  of  his  absence,  while 
a  student  of  any  Institution  of  learning.  So 
the  Constitution  leaves  the  student  much  as 
it  finds  him,  permitting  him  either  to  retain 
his  original  residence  for  voting  purpoees.  or 
to  take  up  a  residence  wherever  his  school 
Is  located  if  he  so  elects.  In  other  words,  mere 
physical  presence  at  the  school  Is  not  enough 
either  to  gain  for  him  a  voting  residence  at 
the  school,  or  to  cause  him  to  lose  his  exist- 
ing voting  residence  at  his  home;  the  whole 
question,  as  in  all  similar  situations,  being 
largely  one  of  intention,  to  be  determined  not 
alone  from  the  evidence  of  the  party  himself, 
but  In  the  light  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Hall  v.  Schoenecke.  138, 
Mo.  861,  81  S.W.  87;  Ok>t>en  v.  Murrell.  195. 
Mo.  App.  104.  190  S.W.  »86,  197  S.W.  432. 

"1 3,41  The  two  cited  eases,  and  particularly 
ths  former,  control  this  case  In  all  essential 
respects  As  they  announce  the  lav.  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  t(x  a  student  to  gain  a  resi- 
dence at  the  place  wbers  be  Is  attending 
school,  although  he  may  have  gone  there  for 


no  other  purpose  than  to  attend  school;  the 
question  of  whether  a  change  of  residence  li 
effected  depending  upon  the  intention  with 
which  the  removal  from  the  former  residence 
was  made.  A  temporary  removal  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  attending  school,  vnthout  any  In- 
tention of  abandoning  his  usual  residence, 
and  with  the  fixed  Intention  of  returning 
thereto  when  his  purpose  has  been  accom- 
plished, will  not  constitute  such  a  change  of 
residence  as  to  entitle  the  student  to  vote 
at  his  temporary  at>ode.  But  conversely,  an 
actual  re&ldence,  coupled  with  the  Intention 
to  remain  either  permanently  or  for  an  In- 
definite time,  without  any  fixed  or  certain 
purpose  to  retiUTj  to  the  former  place  of 
domicile.  Nolker  v.  Nolker  (Mo.  Sup.)  257 
S.W.  798;  Finley  v.  Finley  (Mo.  App.)  6  S.W. 
2d.  1066. 

"15 1  Now  In  this  case,  when  the  students 
entered  the  seminary,  they  at  least  came,  so 
there  was  evidence  to  show,  with  the  fixed 
Intention  of  not  resuming  their  resijective 
residences  at  their  former  homes  after  gradu- 
ation. Upon  enrolling  at  the  seminary  they 
knew  only  that  they  were  abandoning  their 
former  residences,  and  that  they  would  re- 
side at  the  seminary,  not  permanently,  but 
for  an  indefinite  time,  depending  upon  the 
promptness  with  which  they  might  complete 
the  course,  and  upon  whether  they  might 
subsequently  take  the  postgraduate  course. 
The  abandonment  of  the  former  residence  Is 
the  Important  factor:  and  the  necessity  of 
ultimate  removed  from  the  seminary  should 
not  affect  the  result.  If,  as  the  evidence 
shovra,  upon  matriculation  at  the  seminary 
the  students  abandoned  their  former  resi- 
dences, entering  the  school  with  the  fixed 
intention  of  not  returning  to  their  original 
homes  permanently,  are  they  to  be  disfran- 
chised from  thenceforth  untu  they  acquire  a 
residence  after  graduation?  We  think  not. 
Rather,  the  policy  of  the  law  Is  to  construe 
election  laws  liberally  In  aid  of  the  right  of 
suffrage. 

"And  m  this  view  of  the  case,  not  only  had 
the  particular  students  abandoned  their 
former  residences  upon  entering  the  semi- 
nary, as  there  was  evidence  to  disclose,  but 
they  presented  themselves  as  voters  at  the 
proper  precUict  In  the  city  of  Clayton,  de- 
claring to  the  election  officials  In  charge 
thereof  that  they  regarded  the  seminary  as 
their  place  of  residence.  We  grant  that  such 
statements  on  their  part  were  not  conclusive 
upon  the  question  of  their  intention,  but  the 
evidence  thereof,  together  with  the  other 
matters  we  have  hB«tofore  dwelt  upon  as 
significant,  amply  warranted  the  trial  court 
in  finding,  as  It  did,  that  they  were  qualified 
to  vote.  If,  as  Is  said  In  Qoben  v.  Murrell, 
supra,  residence  for  voting  purpoees  must 
have  home  connection  or  Identlflcatlon  with 
the  community,  such  connection  or  identifi- 
cation could  not  better  be  evidenced  than  by 
a  participation  in  the  community's  public 
affairs  by  those  who  claim  no  other  commu- 
nity as  their  residence." 

It  is  our  view  that  the  principles  set  forth 
in  Chomeau  v.  Roth  are  applicable  to  stu- 
dents between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  as  well 
as  those  21  and  over. 


Generally  speaking,  a  person  resides  where 
his  family  permanently  residex. 

In  this  respect,  the  Springfield  Court  of 
Appeals  In  Clarkson  v.  UFA  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  413  S.W.  3d  10  (1967)  stated 
at  I.e.  13-14: 

".  .  .  In  this  connection,  we  note  also 
that  our  Oeneral  Assembly  has  declared  that 
'|a|s  used  In  the  statutory  laws  of  this 
state  •  •  •  "Ipllaoe  of  residence"  means  the 
place  where  the  family  of  any  person  per- 
maT^ently  resides  In  this  state,  and  the  place 
where  any  person  having  no  family  gen- 
erally lodges'  (V.A.M.S.  i  1.030  (9) ),  and  that 
the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals  has  pointed 
out  in  this  statutory  definition  'merely  codi- 
fies the  presumption  of  law  that  would  in  any 
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event  exUt  without  It.'  SUte  upon  Inf.  of  Tolers  Estate.  336  S.W.  2d  765   (1959);   the 

Reardom  supra,  388  8.W.  2d  at  68.  .  .  ."  payment  of  taxes,  28  C.J.S.  Domicile  §  18,  p. 

Aa    indicated    by    the    court    above,    the  41;  and,  of  oourte  such  residence  addreaeea 

quoted    statutory    provision    is    simply    the  as  have  bwsn  given  for  various  license  pux- 
codification  of  a  presumption;    and  as  the 


presumption  that  a  person's  residency  fol- 
lows that  of  this  family  Is  not  conclusive, 
the  student's  residency  may  be  otherwise 
evidenced  by  the  facts  of  the  particular  case. 
8uch  other  evidence  necessarily  includes  the 
subjective  Intent  of  the  person  as  shown  by 
his  declaration  of  residency  as  well  as  other 
varied  objective  Indicia  of  residency, 
m 

A  student,  although  under  ttoenty-one 
years  of  age,  may  establish  a  residence  for 
himself  apart  from  his  family  and  abandon 
his  former  place  of  residence. 

While  we  have  not  loet  sight  of  the  com- 
mon law  doctrine  of  servitude  which  pro- 
claims that  until  a  minor  is  emancipated 
his  legal  residence  is  ordinarily  the  same  as 
that  of  his  father  (or  mother  if  a  legal 
custody  situation  is  present) .  Beckmann  v. 
Beckmann.  218  S.W.  2d.  566  (1949).  it  Is  our 
view  that  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Amendment  a  minor  voter  is 
sui  juris  and  has  the  capacity  to  form  the 
intent  requisite  to  establish  a  place  of  res- 
idence of  his  own.  Emancipation  at  com- 
mon law  resulted  from  an  agreement  by  the 
parent  and  the  child  that  the  child  could  go 
his  own  way  and  provide  for  himself  and 
was  express  or  implied;  Spurgeon  v.  Missouri 
State  Bank.  151  F.  2d  702  (8th  Clr..  1945) 
Wurth  V.  Wurth.  313  S.W.  2d  161  (1958). 
However.  It  is  our  view  In  the  premises  that 
neither  parental  control  nor  parental  sup- 
port precludes  such  a  student  from  estab- 
lishing his  own  place  of  residence. 

rv 

Certain  factors  are  to  be  considered  in  de- 
termining residence. 

We  recognize  the  difficulty  in  prescribing 
a  precise  formula  for  determining  residency. 
See  Clarkson  v.  MFA  Mutual  Iruurance 
Company,  above.  However,  we  believe  that  a 
change  In  rMldence  Is  effected  by: 

a)  A  bona  fide  abandonment  of  the  origi- 
nal residence  and  an  Intent  not  to  return  to 
It  coupled  with  an  Intent  to  remain  In  the 
new  community  Indefinitely  and  physical 
presence  In  the  new  locality.  As  observed  in 
Chomeau  v.  Roth,  above,  "indefinitely"  does 
not  necessarily  mean  forever  but  can  be  for 
that  period  of  time  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  at  the  college  with  an  Intent 
not  to  return  to  the  previous  residence. 

b)  Other  circumstances  Bupp>ca^ing  or  dis- 
proving the  students  residency  intention  may 
be  considered.  That  Is.  whether  a  student  (or 
any  person )  has  established  his  residence  at 
a  place  differing  from  his  last  residence  de- 
pends upon  all  the  facts  and  clrcimistances 
of  the  case.  As  stated  by  the  Missouri  Su- 
preme Court  m  Hall  v.  Schoeneclce,  31  S.W. 
97  a895):  "The  fact  that  he  Is  supported 
and  maintained  by  his  parents,  and  spends 
ht-5  vacation  with  them,  are  strong,  but  not 
necessarily  conclusive,  circumstances  to  prove 
that  he  has  not  changed  his  residence.  .  .  . 
Ttie  question  Is,  as  In  other  caa«B,  largely 
one  of  Intention,  though,  as  to  this,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  party  himself  Is  not  necessarily 
conclusive  .  ."  The  same  rules  for  deter- 
mining residency  apply  to  students  as  to 
other  persons.  29  C.J.S   Elections,  |  22,  p.  80. 

The  question  of  Intent  Is  to  be  gathered 
largely  from  the  acts  and  the  utterances  of 
the  person  whose  residence  Is  under  question 
and  the  declarations  of  such  person  made 
before,  at,  and  after  the  time  the  residence 
In  dispute  Is  alleged  to  have  been  established 
may  be  considered.  In  addition  to  physical 
presence  the  courts  have  considered  the  place 
of  the  person's  church  and  other  organiza- 
tion membership,  statements  of  residence 
given  on  Income  tax  returns,  deeds  and  other 
contracts,  place  of  business  or  labor.  In  Re 


poses.  Likewise  in  weighing  these  factors 
the  courts  have  stated  that  the  intent  re- 
quired to  establish  a  residence  cannot  be  for 
a  mere  special  or  temporary  purpose.  Trum- 
bull V.  Trumtull,  393  S.W.  2d  82  (1965) .  None 
of  these  factors  are  conclusive  and  they  can- 
not be  weighed  hjrpothetically  as  to  their 
evidentiary  value  as  the  courts  have  not  held 
any  one  factor  determinative. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  a  stu- 
dent of  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  meet- 
ing the  necessary  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory requirements  for  voting  may : 

( 1 )  Retain  his  original  residence  and  regis- 
ter and  vote  at  such  place. 

(2)  Establish  a  residence  In  a  different 
community  and  register  and  vote  at  such 
place  if. 

(a)  The  student  declares  that  he  has 
abandoned  his  original  residence  and  that 
he  does  not  Intend  to  return  to  such  place; 
and, 

(b)  He  declares  his  Intent  to  establish  a 
residence  In  the  community  In  which  he 
resides  for  an  indefinite  period;   and 

(c)  Such  declarations  are  consistent  with 
facts  which  show  that  such  voter  has  aban- 
doned his  original  residence  and  Intends  to 
reside  in  such  community. 

The  foregoing  opinion,  which  I  hereby  ap- 
prove, was  prepared  by  my  Assistant,  John 
C.  Klaffenbach. 

John  C.  DANroKTH. 

Attorney  General. 

Pkwnstlvania 
Commonwealth  or  Pinnstlvania. 
Once  or  Attorwxy  Genzral. 
Harrisburg,  Pa..  September  9,  1971. 
Re:   Residence  of  College  Students  for  Vot- 
ing Purposes. 
Hon.   C.   DzLoRKS   Tuckzk, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Department   of  State, 
Harrisburg,   Pa. 

DzAK  Mas.  TucKm:  You  have  requested  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  permit  college 
students  attending  colleges  and  universities 
In  Pennsylvania  to  register  to  vote  where 
their  university  or  college  Is  located. 

Tou  are  advised  by  this  opinion  that,  sub- 
ject to  certain  durational  residency  citizen- 
ship requirements  established  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Pa  Const.  Article  7.  SecUon  1  herein- 
after discussed,  that  college  students  are 
permitted  under  State  law  to  register  to  vote 
m  the  locality  at  which  they  are  attending 
a  college  or  university. 

As  of  1970  there  were  some  390,000  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  public  and  private,  two 
and  four  year  colleges  and  universities  lo- 
cated within  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. These  figures,  of  course,  do  not 
Include  those  students  enrolled  In  voca- 
tional and  technical  institutions.  The  1970 
Pennsylvania  Statistical  Abstract,  pages  142- 
143.  Prom  the  time  the  students  are  first 
enrolled  at  their  college  or  university  they 
are  engaged  in  the  vocation  of  pursuing  and 
obtaining  an  academic  degree  or  some  other 
form  of  recognition  by  the  academic  com- 
munity. The  time  the  student  will  reside  m 
the  academic  community  is  indefinite  In  that 
his  period  of  residency  will  extend  over  the 
time  needed  by  the  student  to  fulfill  the 
requirement  for  his  academic  degree  and.  In 
that  once  having  obtained  a  degree,  he  may 
seek  additional  academic  credentials  at  the 
same  Institution.  In  addition  to  the  stu- 
dent's commitment  and  Intention  to  spend 
an  Indefinite  period  of  time  at  the  university 
or  college  of  bis  choice,  the  student  also 


establishes  a  number  of  permanent  relation- 
ships (permanent  in  the  sense  that  the  re- 
lationship will  last  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time ) ,  with  various  local  institutions, 
businesses  and  persons.  In  most  Instances, 
students  open  bank  accounts  and  charge 
accounts  at  local  banks  and  retail  establish- 
ments, enter  Into  leases  with  local  landlords 
and  In  many  Instances  pay  local  taxes  and 
are  employed  by  local  businessmen.  Stu- 
dents also  live  In  a  variety  of  dwellings  In 
the  area  of  the  college  or  university  of  their 
choice.  These  dwellings  range  from  the  typ- 
ical on-camptis  dormitory  to  the  private 
home  owned  by  a  married  student.  To  all  of 
these  dwellings  the  students  bring  their  per- 
sonal possessions  for  use  during  the  period  oi 
their  studies.  Students  may  or  may  not  in- 
tend to  return,  upon  termination  of  their 
studies,  to  their  last  residence  prior  to  en- 
rollment. 

Of  crucial  significance  also  Is  the  fact 
that  the  general  elections  fall  on  the  Tues- 
day next  following  the  first  Monday  In  No- 
vember, a  date  which  comes  In  the  middle  of 
the  first  semester  of  the  school  year.  Because 
of  their  studies  and  because  no  recesses  or 
vacations  are  scheduled  at  that  time  stu- 
dents are  unable  to  return  or  seriously  hin- 
dered m  returning,  to  the  locality  where  their 
parents  live  to  register  and  to  vote.  There- 
fore, should  students  be  compelled  to  vote 
In  the  localities  where  their  parents  live,  they 
win  be  forced  to  utilize  the  cumbersome 
procedure  of  the  absentee  ballot.  The  experi- 
ence of  electors  utUlzlng  this  procedure 
where  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  (e.g.  serv- 
icemen stationed  overseas)  demonstrates 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  persons 
compelled  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  exer- 
cise their  franchise  by  this  means. 

The  26th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides : 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older,  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  age." 
As  the  report  of  the  United  States  Senate 
regarding  the  26th  Amendment  clearly  Indi- 
cates, It  Is  the  spirit  and  Intention  of  this 
Amendment  to  remove  any  procedures  which 
would  substantially  hamper  or  Impose  spe- 
cial burdens  on  persons  18  years  and  older 
in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  guaranteed 
by  this  Amendment. 

"Moreover,  forcing  young  voters  to  under- 
take special  burdens — obtaining  absentee 
ballots  or  travelling  to  one  centralized  loca- 
tion In  each  city  for  example  In  order  to 
exercise  their  right  to  vote  might  well  serve 
to  dissuade  them  from  participating  In  the 
election.  This  result  and  the  election  pro- 
cedure that  created  It  are  at  least  Inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
which  sought  to  encourage  greater  political 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  young;  segre- 
gation might  even  amount  to  a  denial  of 
their  14th  Amendment  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  In  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise." Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Senate 
Report  No.  92-96.  92nd  Congress.  First  Ses- 
sion  (emphasis  supplied). 

It  Is  obviously  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Amendment  to  compel  students  to  uti- 
lize the  cumbersome,  absentee  ballot  proce- 
dure. Secondly,  It  Is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Amendment  to  impose 
greater  burdens  on  young  people  seeking  to 
exercise  their  franchise  than  are  otherwise 
imposed  on  older  citizens  seeking  to  exercise 
their  franchise.  In  two  cases  arising  in  other 
statee.  Wilkins  v.  Bentley, Mich. 


(1971)   and  Tabilio  v.  Mihaly 


..        CA  2d 

(1971)  Courts  In  California  and  Mich- 
igan declared  certain  statutes  Imposing  spe- 
cial burdens  on  young  people  In  the  exer- 
cise of  their  franchise  unconstitutional.  In 
the  Michigan  case  a  statute  creating  the  pre- 
sumption that  a  student  Is  not  a  resident  of 
the  campus  town  where  the  college  of  his 
Choice  was  located  WM  declared  unconstl- 
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tutlonal  and  In  the  California  case  an  Attor- 
ney General's  opinion  barring  unmarried 
persons  under  the  age  of  21  from  establish- 
ing a  residence  for  voting  purposes  different 
from  their  parents  was  held  violative  of 
California  law  and  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution. Attorney  General's  opinions  which 
have  been  issued  from  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Florida.  Idaho.  Georgia.  Louisiana 
and  Washington  hold  that  no  special  bar- 
riers can  be  erected  to  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  by  younger  citizens. 

Article  7,  Section  1  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Constitution  establishes,  among  other  re- 
quirements, durational  residency  and  citi- 
zenship requirements  for  electors.  These  re- 
quirements are  that  the  doctor  shall  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  least 
one  month,  he  shall  have  resided  in  the 
State  90  days  Immediately  preceding  the 
election  and  he  shall  have  resided  In  the  elec- 
tion district  for  at  least  60  days  Immediately 
preceding  the  election.' 

The  Election  Code.  25  PS.  §  2813  and 
i  2814.  establishes  rules  for  determining 
residency  In  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
election  district  for  voting  purposes. 

Section  2813  of  Title  25  In  part  provides: 

"For  the  purpose  of  registration  and  vot- 
ing, no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained 
a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence,  or 
lost  It  by  reason  of  his  absence,  while  em- 
ployed In  the  service,  either  civil  or  military, 
of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
nor  whUe  a  student  of  any  Institution  of 
learning  .  .  .". 

Section  2814  of  Title  25  further  provides: 

"In  determining  the  residence  of  a  person 
desiring  to  register  or  vote  the  following 
rules  shall  be  followed  so  far  as  they  may 
be  applicable: 

(a)  That  place  shall  be  considered  the 
residence  of  a  person  In  which  his  habitation 
Is  fixed,  and  to  which,  whenever  he  is  absent, 
he  has  the  Intention  of  returning. 

(bl  A  person  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  lost  his  residence  who  leaves  his  home 
and  goes  Into  another  state  or  another  elec- 
tion district  of  this  State  for  temporary 
purposes  only,  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing. 

(c)  A  person  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  gained  a  residence  In  any  election 
district  of  this  State  Into  which  he  comes 
for  temporary  purposes  only,  without  the 
Intention  of  making  such  election  district 
his  permanent  place  of  abode. 

(d)  The  place  where  the  family  of  a  mar- 
ried man  or  woman  resides  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  held  to  be  his  or  her  place  of 
residence,  except  where  the  husband  and 
wife  have  actusJly  separated  and  live  apart. 
In  which  case  the  place  where  he  or  she  has 
resided  for  two  months  or  more  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  held  to  be  his  or  her  place  of 
residence  .  .  .". 

Two  questions  are  raised  by  the  foregoing 
statutory  provisions.  Firstly,  do  these  statu- 
tory provisions  by  operation  and  court  Inter- 
pretation establish  special  categories  of  elec- 
tors who  may  have  the  option  of  choosing 
between   one   of   two   residences   for   voting 


>  In  addition  to  the  durational  residency 
requirements  of  Article  7,  Section  1  requires 
that  every  citizen  be  21  years  of  age  In  order 
to  vote.  As  a  result  of  ratification  of  the  26th 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion this  provision  Is  no  longer  valid.  How- 
ever, invalidation  of  the  21  year  old  age  re- 
quirement of  Section  1,  on  the  baalB  of  well 
accepted  rules  of  statutory  construction,  does 
not  render  the  durational  residency  require- 
ments of  that  Section  Invalid.  Moreover,  Act 
29.  71  Session,  recently  enacted  Into  law  and 
repealing  In  part  {2811  of  the  Election  Code, 
25  P.S.  12811,  extends  the  franchise  to  per- 
sona 18  years  old  or  older  subject  to  the  same 
durational  citizenship  and  residency  require- 
ments of  Article  7,  Section  I. 


purposes.  Secondly,  do  students  who  reside 
In  their  campus  towns  obtain  a  residence 
under  the  rules  established  by  these  provi- 
sions. The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is 
critical  in  that  If  it  has  been  certain  elec- 
tors have  the  choice  of  maintaining  a  resi- 
dence for  voting  purposes  at  one  of  at  least 
two  locations,  then  Pennsylvania  law  has 
established  a  special  category  of  electors  for 
purposes  of  facilitating  the  exercise  of  their 
franclse.  If  such  a  category  of  voters  Is  es- 
tablished under  present  law,  serious  consti- 
tutional questions  are  presented,  if  by  opera- 
tion of  the  same  law,  students,  who  occupy 
a  similar  situation  are  not  permitted  to 
make  such  a  choice.  The  answer  to  the  first 
question.  In  light  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions raised,  of  course,  bears  directly  on  the 
answer  to  the  second  question. 

In  the  case  of  Newport  Tovmahip  Election 
Contest,  384  Pa.  474,  121  A.2d  141  (1956) 
votes  in  a  municipal  election  of  State  em- 
ployees who  lived  In  state  owned  housing 
facilities  and  who,  under  state  law,  were  re- 
quired to  move  from  these  facilities,  upon 
termination  of  State  employme>nt  were  chal- 
lenged. The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
In  denying  the  challenges  held : 

"A  person  employed  by  the  C<»nmonwealth 
may,  if  he  sees  fit,  establish  bis  domicile  and 
gain  residence  at  this  place  of  employment 
by  taking  the  proper  and  appropriate  steps 
to  do  so — as  these  voters  did".  (384  Pa.  at 
478,  emphasis  supplied) 

In  so  ruling,  the  Court  permitted  State 
employees  to  choose  between  one  of  two 
residences  for  voting  purposes.  I.e.,  the  resi- 
dence where  he  lives  durtng  the  period  of  bis 
emplojrment  or  the  residence  where  he  lived 
prior  to  State  employment  and  to  which  he 
Intends  to  return  upon  termination  of  his 
employment.  Permitting  this  choice  has  been 
the  practice  In  this  State.  In  an  Attorney 
General's  opinion  by  Attorney  General  Mar- 
glotti,  236  A.G.  Op.  1937,  the  predecessor  pro- 
vision of  25  PS.  951-18 (g)  which  provides 
that  "state  employees  shall  be  registered  as 
of  the  district  wherein  he  or  she  shall  have 
resided  Immediately  prior  to  entering  such 
service.",  was  construed  to  be  directory  and 
not  mandatory  on  State  employees.  Such  a 
construction  meant  that  State  employees.  If 
they  chose  to  register  at  their  prior  residence, 
were  to  be  registered  but.  Just  as  explicitly, 
meant  that  they  could  register  at  their  place 
of  employment  If  such  was  their  choice. 

In  addition  to  State  employees,  who  are 
permitted  by  operation  of  Pennsylvania  law 
a  choice  of  voter  residence.  Federal  law  ap- 
pears to  confer  the  same  options  on  military 
personnel  stationed  at  or  In  military  In- 
stallations. In  Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.S. 
89  (1965),  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated  a 
provision  of  the  Texas  Constitution  which 
barred  servicemen  from  voting  at  their 
residence  on  or  near  a  military  Installation 
and  required  them  to  vote  at  tbelr  last  resi- 
dence prior  to  entering  the  service.  In  so 
holding,  the  Court  stated : 

"We  deal  here  with  matters  close  to  the 
core  of  our  constitutional  system.  "The  right 
...  to  choose,'  that  this  Court  has  been  so 
zealous  to  protect,  means,  at  the  least,  that 
States  may  not  casually  dejMlve  a  class  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  vote  because  of  some  remote 
administrative  benefit  to  the  State.  By  for- 
bidding a  soldier  ever  to  controvert  the  pre- 
sumption of  nonresldence,  the  Texas  Consti- 
tution Imposes  an  invidious  discrimination  in 
violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
'[T)here  is  no  Indication  In  the  Constitution 
that  .  ,  .  occupation  affords  a  permissible 
basis  for  dlstinguiahlng  between  qualified 
voters  within  the  State.'  "  (at  page  96,  cita- 
tions omitted ) 

There  is  also  a  provision  of  FedMal  Law,  60 
U.S.C.  1463,  which  recommends  that  states 
permit  military  personnel  to  vote  In  the  state 
where  his  or  her  military  Installation  Is  lo- 
cated. The  obvious  result  of  the  above  cited 
Federal  law,  as  with  the  Instance  of  State  em- 


ployees. Is  to  permit  military  personnel  the 
choice  of  registering  to  vote  at  the  place 
where  they  are  serving  the  tour  of  duty  or 
at  their  last  residence  prior  to  military  serv- 
ice to  which  residence  they  intend  to  return 
after  tbelr  tour  of  duty. 

There  Is  little  distinction.  If  any,  for  voting 
residency  purposes  between  State  employees 
and  military  personnel  on  the  one  hand  and 
students  on  the  other.  Each  class  moves  to  a 
place  away  from  a  place  where  he  or  she  has 
customarily  maintained  a  home.  Each  moves 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  vocation  be  It 
state  employment,  military  service  or  studies. 
Each  intends  to  remain  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time  or.  In  a  legal  sense,  "perma- 
nently";— In  the  case  of  a  State  employee  un- 
til he  or  she  resigns,  is  removed  from  office 
or  there  Is  a  change  of  administration,  in  the 
case  of  mlllt<u-y  personnel  until  bis  or  her 
tour  of  duty  is  completed,  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities or  discbarge  from  the  service;  and  In 
the  case  of  a  student  until  his  degree  require- 
ments are  fulfilled,  he  is  terminated  from  en- 
rollment or  withdraws  voluntarily.  With  re- 
gard to  either  the  State  employee,  the  service- 
man or  student,  he  or  she  may  Intend  to  re- 
turn to  the  last  residence  prior  to  employ- 
ment, military  service  or  pursuing  studies  at 
a  college  or  university. 

As  pointed  out  previously,  to  discriminate 
between  students  on  the  one  hand  and  State 
employees  and  military  personnel  on  the 
other  by  barring  students  the  choice  of  one 
or  another  voting  residence  would  violate 
the  clear  intent  on  the  28th  Amendment 
and  recent  case  law  on  the  subject.  It  follows 
from  well  established  tenets  of  statutory 
construction  that  the  question  of  whether 
students  meet  the  standards  of  residing  set 
forth  in  Sections  2813  and  2814  of  the  Elec- 
tion Code  must  be  decided  In  light  of  these 
constitutional  considerations. 

In  construing  Section  2813  of  Title  15,  the 
intent  of  that  provision  is  to  eliminate  the 
factor  of  "presence"  at  an  Institution  of 
learning  for  purposes  ot  obtaining  a  resi- 
dence for  voting.  The  case  of  Newport  Tovan- 
ship  Election  Contest,  supra.,  decided  this 
point  directly.  There  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
preme Court  stated: 

"To  give  these  provisions  [Section  2813 1 
the  construction  and  application  to  facts 
contended  for  contestants  [those  parties 
claiming  that  the  votes  of  the  State  em- 
ployees were  valid)  would  be  to  lead  to  an 
absurd  and  unreasonable  result.  They  were 
not  Intended  to  nor  do  they,  preclude  estab- 
lishment of  a  domicile  where  the  State  em- 
ployee works.  They  mean  only  what  they 
state, — that  their  residence  cannot  be 
changed  merely  by  reason  of  their  employ- 
ment. As  stated  in  29  C.J.S.,  Elections,  Sec- 
tion 24,  page  48,  the  fact,  however,  that  a 
pwrson  does  not  gain  or  lose  residence  merely 
by  reason  of  bis  presence  or  absence  while  In 
the  service  of  the  government  does  not  pre- 
clude him  from  otherwise  gaining  a  resi- 
dence at  the  place  so  employed."  (384  Pa.  at 
page  478). 

Having  eliminated  the  factor  of  presence 
for  purpose  of  a  voting  residence  the  rules 
for  determining  residence  established  in  Sec- 
tion 2814  become  critical.  The  operative  lan- 
guage of  Section  2814  Is  contained  In  clauses 
(a)  and  (b).  As  quoted  at  page  5  of  this 
opinion,  clause  (a)  defines  voter  residence  as 
a  fixed  habitation  to  which  the  person  In- 
tends to  return  whenever  he  Is  absent.  The 
student  who  takes  up  a  residence  in  bis  col- 
lege town  has  acquired  a  habttatlon.  I.e.,  a 
place  where  he  pursues  his  vocation  and 
keeps  his  personal  possessions.  See  Leaker 
Case,  377  Pa.  411,  418.  106  A.  3d  378  (1964). 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  be  intends  to 
pursue  bis  vocation  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  bis  habitation  becomes  "fixed"  or 
"permanent"  and  hence  by  being  "perma- 
nent" It  Is  presmned  that  he  Intends  to  re- 
turn whenever  he  la  al)aent.  See  Lower  Ox- 
ford Contested  Election,   1   Chester  CO.  363 
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(1875)  In  which  the  Court  defined  perma- 
nency as  not  meaning  "absolute  perma- 
nency" and  ParrUh  v.  HainUn,  124  Col.  336. 
336  P.  3d  115  (1951)  where  the  Colorado  Su- 
preme Court  defined  "permanency"  In  terma 
of  an  indefinite  period  of  time  neceaeary  to 
pursue  a  vocation  or  an  objective. 

Clause  (b)  of  Section  2814,  on  Its  face  may 
properly  be  applied  to  the  situation  where  a 
student  takes  up  residence  at  a  college  or 
university  and  Intends  to  return  to  his  last 
prior  residence  upon  completion  of  hla 
studies.  This  clause,  preserves  to  the  student, 
as  Is  the  case  with  State  employees  and  mili- 
tary personnel,  the  option  of  maintaining  a 
voter  residence  at  his  last  prior  residence. 

By  construing  the  Sections  2813  and  2814 
in  the  foregoing  manner  the  constitutional 
problems  previously  described  are  obviated. 
By  this  Interpretation,  a  student  wUl  have 
the  same  choice  of  voter  residence  as  the 
State  employee  and  serviceman. 

It  Is  neceeeary  at  this  point  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  very  early  Pennsylvania  Su- 
preme Court  case.  Fry's  Election  Case.  71  Pa. 
302  (1872).  That  case  involved  an  election 
contest  which  challenged  validity  of  votes 
cast  by  college  students  at  their  college  resi- 
dence. At  the  time  that  that  decision  was 
rendered,  the  provisions  of  Section  2813  and 
Section  2814  of  Title  26  had  not  been  en- 
acted. However,  there  was  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  1838  applicable  to  that  case 
which  was  similar  to  the  present  Section 
2813.  As  noted  above.  Section  2813  and.  of 
coiirse.  the  analogous  earlier  constitutional 
provision,  merely  state  that  presence  in  a 
campus  town  is  not  a  factor  to  be  considered 
for  determining  residency.  At  the  time  that 
the  Fry't  Election  Case  was  decided  there 
wore,  however,  no  rules,  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  present  Section  2814,  which  estab- 
lished criteria  for  determining  residence  for 
voting  purposes.  In  the  absence  of  such  rules, 
the  Oo%irt  in  Fry's  Election  Case  was  com- 
peUed  to  resort  to  the  restrictive  concept 
of  "domlcll"  to  determine  whether  the  col- 
lege students  in  that  case  obtained  a  resi- 
dence for  ToUng  purposes.  With  oonstitu- 
tlooal  changes.  Including  ratification  of  the 
2eth  Amendment,  and  the  enactment  of  the 
statutory  provision.  Section  2814,  since  the 
decision  In  the  Fry's  Election  Case,  it  is  clear 
that  the  rule*  for  determining  residence  for 
voting  purposes  are  not  based  on  the  reetrlc- 
Uve  "domlcll"  test.  Rather  these  rules  as  dis- 
cussed above,  are  based  on  practical  con- 
siderations of  alternative  means  to  exercise 
the  franchise  and  the  Intention  of  the  elector 
and  his  ties  to  the  community  In  which  he 
seeks  to  exercise  the  franchise.  For  the  fore- 
going reasons  we  find  that  the  decision  in 
Fry's  Election  Case  u  distinguishable  and 
does  not  govern  present  conditions. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  Shank  Ckxaios, 

Attorney  General. 

CAUrOBNIA 
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Caufoexia:   In  Bank 

(>Dlette  Jollcoeur  et  al..  Petitioners,  v.  Em- 
mery Mlhaly  et  al..  Respondents. 

James  Tabllto  et  al..  Petitioners,  v.  Emmery 
Mlhaly  et  al..  Respondenu. 

Mark  Steven  Randell  et  al..  Petitioners  v. 
James  S.  Allison,  Registrar  of  voters  of  the 
County  of  Ixis  Angeles,  Respondent. 

In  these  proceedings  we  are  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  the  newly  enfranchised 
young  peopls  of  thU  state  residing  apart 
from  their  parenU  shall  be  treated  like  other 
voters  for  purposes  of  acquiring  a  voting 
residence  or,  on  the  contrary,  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  reside  with  their  parents.  We 
conclude  that  for  state  ofBclals  to  treat  mi- 
nor citizens  differently  from  adults  for  any 
ptupoM  relAtad  to  voting  would  violate  the 


Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  We  also  conclude  that 
strong  state  policies  require  that  voters  par- 
ticipate In  elections  where  they  reside  and, 
in  accordance  with  California  law  permitting 
a  minor  to  be  emancipated  for  residential  or 
other  purposes,  that  California  law  req\ilres 
that  minors  of  18  years  of  age  or  older  be 
treated  as  emancipated  and  hence  as  adults 
for  voting  purposes  In  light  of  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Amendment. 

Petitioners  are  nine  Individual  unmar- 
ried mlnon  and  two  organizations.  The  nine 
IndlTlduala  sought  to  register  to  vote  in  the 
Jurisdiction  they  claim  to  be  their  actual 
permanent  residence.  Registrars  of  voters  In 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Ala- 
meda County,  Santa  Barbara  County.  San 
Diego  County,  and  Los  Angeles  County  re- 
fused to  register  the  Individual  petitioners 
because  they  did  not  register  at  their  parents' 
address,  pursuant  to  the  California  Attorney 
General's  opinion  of  February  17.  1971  (Opn. 
No.  70/213.  54  Adv.  Ops.  Cal.  Atty.  Qen.  7, 
12).  In  which  he  concluded  that  "for  voting 
purposes  the  residence  of  an  unnuuried  mi- 
nor [whether  student  or  not]  .  .  .  will  nor- 
mally be  his  parents'  home"  regardless  of 
where  the  minor's  present  or  Intended  future 
habitation  might  be. 

In  reliance  upon  this  opinion,  respondent 
Mlhaly  told  petitioner  McConvllle,  whose 
parents  live  in  Argentina,  that  he  could  not 
vote  in  local  elections  at  all  unless  he  became 
a  married  minor.  Petitioners  Pang  and 
Fruchtendler  were  told  that  they  would  have 
to  register  to  vote  in  Hawaii  and  Arizona, 
respectively.  The  six  other  individual  peti- 
tioners were  told  to  register  in  other  Call- 
forma  Jurisdictions  up  to  700  miles  away  from 
their  claimed  permanent  residences.  Peti- 
tioners Jollcoeur  and  EUng.  who  are  fully 
self-supporting  and  work  full-time,  were  told 
that  these  facte  were  irrelevant  to  their  ca- 
pacity to  establish  a  legal  residence  for  voting 
purposes.  Petitioner  Randell,  who  has  never 
lived  at  his  parents'  current  domicile,  and  is 
not  familiar  with  any  political  issues  perti- 
nent to  that  area,  was  told  that  he  must  vote 
there  and  not  where  he  lives. 

Petitioners  Invoke  the  original  Jurisdiction 
of  thlA  court.'  seeking  writs  of  mandate  di- 
rected to  the  respondent  registrars  ordering 
resix>ndents  to  register  petitioners  according 
to  the  same  procedures  and  qualifications 
that  are  followed  with  respect  to  adult  regis- 
trants, pursuant  to  Elections  Code,  sections 
14280-14292.> 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment:  On  June 
22.  1970.  President  Nixon  signed  into  law  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-285,  84 
SUts.  314),  title  ni  of  which  purported  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  for  all  federal, 
state,  and  local  elections.  After  the  United 
States  Supreme  (3ourt  held  unconstitutional 
that  part  of  title  Hi  which  applied  to  non- 
federal elections  (Oregon  v.  Mitchell  (1970) 
400  US.  112.  118).  Congress  passed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7  on  March  23.  1971,  sub- 
mitting a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  states  for  ratification,  pursuant 
to  article  5  of  the  federal  Constitution.  On 
June  30,  1971.  Ohio  became  the  38th  state  to 
ratify  the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  to  the 
umted  States  Constitution,  and  It  became 
law. 

Section  1  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment 
provides:  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  SUte  on  ac- 
count of  age."   (Italics  added.) 

The  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  prohibits 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
age.  The  word  "abridge"  means  diminish, 
curtail,  deprive,  cut  off,  reduce.  (Webster's 
New  Intemat.  Dictionary  (3d  ed.  1981)  p. 
6,    Schermerhorn    v.    Local    1026    of    Retail 
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Clerks  Int.  Assn.  (Fla.  1962)  141  So.  ad  269, 
276;  Plegts  v.  Amalgamrated  Meat  Cutters, 
etc.  (1966)  328  La.  131,  139.  81  So.  9d  836. 
838:  Oray  v.  Johnson  (8J).  Miss.  1964)  234 
F.  Supp.  743,  746.)  Oray  Is  significant  for  Its 
interpretation  of  slmUar  language  In  the 
Twenty-Fourth  Amendment,  which  forbids 
denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax.  The 
court  in  Gray  held  unconstitutional  as 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  a  Mississippi 
statute  which  compelled  persona  exempted 
from  the  poll  tax  by  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Amendment  to  secure  special  receipts  with- 
in a  limited  period  of  time.  The  burden  put 
on  exempted  voters  to  obtain  the  special 
receipts  was  held  to  circumscribe,  impair, 
and  Impede  the  right  to  vote. 

Compelling  young  people  who  live  apart 
from  their  parents  to  travel  to  their  parents' 
district  to  register  and  vote  or  else  to  register 
and  vote  as  absentees  burdens  their  right 
to  vote  no  less  than  the  State  of  Mississippi 
burdened  its  poor  people  In  Oray.  Such 
young  people  would  be  Isolated  from  local 
political  activity,  with  a  concomitant  reduc- 
tion. The  burden  placed  on  youth  would  be 
different  than  that  placed  on  other  absentee 
voters.  The  youth,  unlike  other  absentee 
voters,  claims  his  current  residence  as  his 
domicile  but  would  be  disqualified  s<dely  "on 
account  of  age." 

Sophisticated  legal  arguments  regarding 
a  minor's  presumed  residence  cannot  blind 
us  to  the  real  burden  placed  on  the  right 
to  vote  and  associated  rights  of  political  ex- 
pression by  requiring  minor  voters  residing 
apart  from  their  parents  to  vote  in  ther 
parents'  district.  The  Twenty-Sixth  Amend- 
ment, like  the  Twenty-Fourth.  Nineteenth. 
and  Fifteenth  before  it.  "nullifies  sophisti- 
cated as  well  as  simple-minded  modes  of 
discrimination.  It  hits  onerous  procedural 
requirements  which  effectively  handicap  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise  .  .  .  although  the 
abstract  right  to  vote  may  remain  unre- 
stricted. .  .  ."  (Lane  v.  Wilson  (1939)  307 
U.S.  268,  275.) 

An  unmarried  minor  must  be  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  in  proving  the  loca- 
tion of  his  domicile  as  is  any  other  voter. 
Fears  of  the  way  minors  may  vote  or  of  their 
lmi>emi&nency  In  the  community  may  not 
be  used  to  Justify  special  presumptions — 
conclusive  or  otherwise — that  they  are  not 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live. 

In  Carrington  v.  Rash  (1965)  380  U.S.  89. 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  faced 
with  a  quite  similar  problem.  There  a  Texas 
statute  prevented  persons  entering  the  state 
as  soldiers  from  acquiring  a  voting  residence 
In  the  state  while  soldiers.  The  state  claimed 
that  military  personnel  might  not  make  re- 
sponsible use  of  the  ballot,  might  vote  In 
a  bloc  If  under  the  dominating  Influence  of 
a  commanding  ofllcer,  and.  as  transients 
without  a  stake  in  the  future  of  the  area, 
might  vote  against  needed  bond  Issues  and 
property  taxes.  The  court's  answer  was  clear: 
Texas  might  restrict  the  franchise  to  bona 
fide  residents,  but  It  could  not  conclusively 
presume  soldiers  to  be  transients.  To  the 
state's  claim  that  soldiers  could  "take  over" 
a  small  town  near  the  base,  the  court  re- 
sponded firmly:  "'Fencing  out'  from  the 
franchise  a  sector  of  the  population  because 
of  the  way  they  may  vote  is  constitutionally 
impermissible."  {Id.  at  p.  94.)  Carrington 
obviously  applies  to  minors  as  well  as  to 
soldiers. 

Were  there  any  doubt  that  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Amendment  is  intended  to  compel 
adult  treatment  of  minors  tea  voting  pur- 
poses, reference  to  the  legislative  history  of 
the  amendment  would  dispel  It.  It  Is  clear 
from  that  history,  whioh  la  entitled  to  "an 
important  place  In  ascertaining  the  legisla- 
tive intent"  (Freedland  v.  Oreoo  (1956)  46 
Cal.  2d  462.  467;    cf.  Bourland   v.  Hlldreth 
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(1864)  28  Cal.  161.  180;  Keeler  v.  Superior 
Court  (1970)  2  Cal.  3d  619.  624).  that  Con- 
gress t>elleved  both  that  minor  voters  are 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  adults  for  voting 
purposes  and  that  voting  In  the  youth's 
actual  place  of  residence  is  essential  to  ac- 
complishing a  primary  congressional  goal  of 
channeling  youthful  Idealism  through  the 
political  process. 

The  legislative  history  of  title  in  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  and  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Amendment  reveals  a  rare  consensus  of 
concerns  and  objectives  among  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  engaged  In  debate. 
Congressmen  stressed  three  consistent 
themes:  first,  that  today's  youth  is  better 
informed  and  more  mature  than  any  other 
generation  in  the  nation's  history.*  Second. 
Congress  was  Influenced  by  the  fact  that 
over  half  the  deaths  in  Vietnam  have  been 
of  men  in  the  18-20  age  group.*  Third,  and 
perhap>8  of  paramount  Immediate  importance. 
Congressmen  uniformly  expressed  distressed 
at  the  alienation  felt  by  some  youths,  and 
expressed  hope  that  youth's  Idealism  cotdd 
be  channelled  within  the  political  system.' 
It  would  be  Impossible  here  to  analyze 
fully  the  extensive  hearings  and  debates  held 
on  whether  to  extend  the  vote  to  18-year- 
olds.'  One  of  the  best  and  most  concise 
guides  to  congressional  intent  is  the  Senate 
Report  accompanying  Senate  Joint  ResoUi- 
tlon  7  (later  enacted  as  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Amendment ) ,  a  report  adopted  by  both 
houses  of  Congress  by  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  (S.  Rep.  92-26,  1971.  U.S. 
Code  Cong.  &  Admin.  News  362.)  "Reports 
of  commissions  which  have  proposed  statutes 
that  are  subsequently  adopted  are  entitled 
to  substantial  weight  In  construing  the  stat- 
utes. [Citations.]"  (Van  Arsdale  v.  HoUlnger 
(1968)  68  Cal.  2d  a46.  249.)  That  report 
makes  the  following  "Case  for  18- Year-Old 
Voting." 

"First,  these  younger  citizens  are  fully 
mature  enough  to  vote.  There  Is  no  magic 
to  the  age  of  21.  The  21  year  age  of  maturity 
Is  derived  only  from  historical  accident.  In 
the  eleventh  century  21  was  the  age  at  which 
most  males  were  physically  capable  of  carry- 
ing armor.  But  the  physical  ability  to  carry 
armor  in  the  eleventh  century  clearly  has  no 
relation  to  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
qualifications  to  vote  In  twentieth  century 
America.  ...  [  H  ]  ...  Today  more  than  half 
of  the  18-  to  21-year-olda  are  receiving  some 
type  of  higher  education.  Today  nearly  80 
percent  of  these  young  people  are  high  school 
graduates.  It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  these 
recent  statistics  with  some  from  1920,  when 
less  than  10  percent  went  on  to  college  and 
less  than  20  percent  of  our  youngsters  actu- 
ally graduated  from  high  school.  [ '  )  Second, 
our  18-year-old  citizens  have  earned  the 
right  to  vote  because  they  bear  all  or  most 
of  an  adult  citizen's  responaibllities.  .  .  .  |  H  ] 
Third,  these  younger  voters  should  be  given 
the  right  to  full  participation  in  our  politi- 
cal system  because  they  will  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  our  society.  Although  some  of 
the  student  unrest  of  recent  years  has  led 
to  deplorable  violence  and  intolerance,  much 
of  this  unrest  refiects  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  today's  youth  over  the  important 
issues  of  our  day.  .  .  .  [H]  The  Committee 
believes  that  we  must  channel  these  energies 
Into  our  political  system  and  give  young 
people  the  real  opportunity  to  influence  our 
society  In  a  peaceful  and  constructive  man- 
ner. .  .  .  [H]  'The  anachronistic  voting-age 
limitation  tends  to  alienate  them  from  sys- 
tematic political  processes  and  to  drive  them 
Into  a  search  for  an  alternative,  sometimes 
violent,  means  to  express  their  frustrations 
over  the  gap  between  the  nation's  Ideals  and 
actions.  Lowering  the  voting  age  will  pro- 
vide them  with  a  direct,  constructive  and 
democratic  channel  for  making  their  views 
felt  and  for  giving  them  a  responsible  stake 
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in  the  future  of  the  nation.'  [f]  Thus  the 
Committee  Is  convinced  that  the  time  has 
corns  to  extend  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  in 
aU  elections:  .  .  ."  (1971  VS.  Code  Cong.  & 
Admin.  News  at  pp.  366-967.) 

The  committee  did  not  Ignore  the  Impor- 
tance of  local  elections,  which  are  most  af- 
fected by  denying  minors  the  right  to  es- 
tablish a  domicile  of  choice  for  voting  pur- 
poses: "If  the  energy  and  idealism  of  the 
young  are  needed  In  elective  politics,  they 
are  needed  no  less  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  [^]  Moreover,  many  of  the  problems 
that  most  concern  younger  citizens  are 
largely  matters  of  local  and  State  policy: 
the  quality  of  education  at  all  levels;  the 
state  of  the  environment;  planning  arut  com- 
munity development.  In  these  areas,  partic- 
ipation of  the  young  in  local  and  State  elec- 
tions is  particularly  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary, and  their  point  of  view  especially  valu- 
able in  devising  responsible  programs."  { 1971 
U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Admin.  News  at  p.  372; 
italics  added.) 

Finally,  the  report  notes  the  confusion 
and  delay  that  would  be  caused  by  a  dtial- 
age  voting  system.  Hearings  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate after  the  court's  decision  In  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell,  supra,  400  U.5.  112,  made  clear  what 
steps  individual  states  might  take  to  solve 
some  of  these  administrative  problems.  Sen- 
ate Report  92-26  recommends  adoption  of 
the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  as  one  way 
of  precluding  individual  states  from  em- 
barking one  several  programs  of  which  the 
Judiciary  Committee  strongly  disapproved. 
Significantly,  programs  which  would  force 
youths  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  or  other- 
wise single  them  out  came  In  for  severe  con- 
demnation: "A  few  States  are  at  least  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  . . .  requiring  them 
to  vote  either  in  centralized  locations  or  by 
absentee  ballot.  But  this  type  of  alterna- 
tive has  fostered  criticism  on  several 
grounds.  At  least  one  voting  official  has 
criticized  this  type  of  segregation  of  the 
younger  voters  because  it  would  give  them 
less  of  a  sense  of  participation  in  the  elec- 
tion system,  and  they  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  heart  of  the  process.  [*']  Moreover, 
forcing  younger  voters  to  undertake  special 
burdens — obtaining  absentee  ballots,  or  trav- 
eling to  one  centralized  location  in  each 
city,  for  example — in  order  to  exercise  their 
right  to  vote  might  well  serve  to  dissuade 
them  from  participating  in  the  election.  This 
result,  and  the  election  procedures  that 
create  it,  are  at  least  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  which 
sought  to  encourage  greater  political  partic- 
ipation on  the  part  of  the  young;  such 
s''gregation  might  even  amount  to  a  denial 
of  their  14th  Amendment  Hght  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise."  (1971  US.  Code  Cong.  &  Admin. 
News  at  pp.  374-375;   Italics  added.) 

It  Is  clear  th*t  respondents  have  abridged 
petitioners'  right  to  vote  in  jx-eclsely  one  of 
the  ways  that  Congress  sought  to  avoid — 
by  singling  minor  voters  out  for  special  treat- 
ment and  effectively  making  naany  of  them 
vote  by  absentee  ballot.  The  BenAte  R^Mrt 
indicates  that  Congress  not  only  disapproved 
of  such  treatment,  but  feared  that  it  would 
give  youth  "leas  of  a  sense  of  particlpaUon 
In  the  election  system"  and  "might  well  serve 
to  dissuade  them  from  p«rtlclpaUng  in  the 
election,"  a  result  Inconsistent  with  the  goal 
of  encouraging  "greater  p<dltlcal  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  young." 

Respondents'  policy  would  clearly  frustrate 
youthful  willingness  to  accomplish  change 
at  the  local  level  through  the  political  sys- 
tem. Whether  a  youth  lives  in  Quincy.  Berke- 
ley, or  Orange  County,  be  will  not  be 
brought  into  the  bosom  of  the  politloal  ays- 
tsm  by  being  told  that  he  may  not  have  a 
votes  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives, 
but  must  Instead  vote  vhersvar  hU  parents 
live  or  may  move  to.  Surety  as  wall,  such  a 


system  would  give  any  group  of  voters  less  in- 
centive in  devising  rs^Miislble  programs"  in 
the  town  In  which  they  live.  Only  the  most 
dedicated  partisan  would  travel  from  Oakland 
to  San  Diego  (or  Tucson)  in  order  to  exercise 
effectively  his  First  Amsndmant  rights  of 
political  asBociatlton  and  exprsasion. 

America's  youth  entreated,  pleaded  for.  de- 
manded a  voice  in  the  governance  of  this  na- 
tion. On  campuses  by  the  hundreds,  at  Lin- 
coln's Monument  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, they  voiced  their  frustration  at  thslr 
elect<»al  Impotence  and  their  love  of  a  coun- 
try which  they  believed  to  be  ahandoning  its 
ideals.  Many  oKve  worked  quietly  and  effec- 
tively within  a  system  that  gave  them  scant 
recognition.  And  in  the  land  ot  Vietnam  thej 
lie  as  proof  that  death  accords  youth  do  pro- 
tected status.  Their  strug^e  for  recognltiton 
divided  a  nation  against  Itself.  Congress  and 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  states  have 
now  determined  in  their  wisdom  that  youth 
"shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom" — the 
franchise.  Rights  won  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
Individual  and  societal  suffering  may  not  and 
shall  not  be  curtailed  on  the  basis  of  hoary 
fictions  that  these  men  and  women  are  chil- 
dren tied  to  residential  apron  strings.  Re- 
spondents' refusal  to  treat  petitioners  as 
adults  for  voting  purposes  vicdates  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendn>ent. 
California  Law:  California  law  also  com- 
pels respondents  to  treat  citizens  of  18  years 
of  age  or  older  as  adults  for  all  purposes 
related  to  voting. 

Petitioners  sought  to  register  at  addresses 
they  claim  to  be  their  residences  for  voting 
purposes.  If  petitioners  are  residents  of  the 
districts  they  claim,  the  Integrity  of  our 
state's  political  system  demands  that  they 
be  allowed  to  vote  In  those  aieas.  This  is 
true  for  two  reasons. 

First,  basic  democratic  principles  require 
that  citizens  be  able  to  participate  in  mak- 
ing decisions  th&t  Intimately  affect  their 
lives.  Forcing  residents  of  one  locality  to 
vote  In  the  elections  of  another  locality 
denies  to  those  voters  the  right  to  help  de- 
termine the  resolution  of  Issues  which  vitally 
affect  them,  and  eventually  alienates  them 
from  the  pwUtlcal  process. 

Decisions  of  this  court  (e.g..  CTastro  v.  State 
of  California  (1970)  2  Cal.  3d  223.  235-241) 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  have 
made  clear  that  all  bona  fide  residents  sub- 
stantially affected  by  the  outcome  of  an 
election  and  capable  of  voting  intelligently 
and  responsibly  In  It  should  be  allowed  to 
vote.  As  stated  in  Kramer  v.  Union  School 
District  (1969)  395  U.S.  621.  626-627.  "Stat- 
utes granting  the  franchise  to  residents  on 
a  selective  basis  always  pose  the  danger  of 
denying  some  citizens  any  effective  voice  In 
the  government  affairs  which  substantially 
affect  their  lives."  (Fn.  omitted.) 

The  rules  announced  by  respondents  not 
only  would  deny  to  some  residents  the  right 
to  vote  where  they  live,  but  could  also  serve 
to  give  an  unmarried  minor  a  series  of  vot- 
ing residences  which  he  has  never  seen.  The 
18-year-old  who  lives  and  works  In  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  three  years  be  Is  a  voting 
minor  might  well  wind  up  voting  in  turn 
for  the  Mayor  of  Seattle,  the  Governor  of 
Maine,  and  school  bonds  In  Oshkooh.  Wis- 
consin, only  to  be  disenfranchised  completely 
OL.  the  local  level  when  his  p>arents  move 
permanently  to  Paris. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  allow  un- 
married mlnon  to  establish  a  domicile  where 
they  live  may  swell  the  roils  of  oollage  town 
electorates.  It  Is  contended  that  college  stu- 
dents may  "take  over"  a  town  by  all  voting 
the  same  way.  that  they  are  not  "truly" 
residents  in  that  many  of  th«m  will  move  to 
other  areas  aftsr  they  leave  school,  and  that 
local  governments  have  a  legitimate  interest 
in  excluding  such  persons  from  the  local 
polity.' 

In  many  sUtes  special  rules  are  applied 
In  determining  the  voting  residence  of  stu- 
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danu.  (81iic«r,  Student  Poaer  at  the  PoUa 
(1970)  31  Ohio  St.  L.J.  708.  721-723.)  The 
underlying  rationale  of  theM  yarlous  tests 
Is  th*t  Btudenta  are  apt  to  b«  transient  in- 
habitants of  the  community,  little  concerned 
about  long-term  policies  and  problems,  and 
often  may  not  pay  local  property  taxes.  (But 
see  Note,  BeatrictUms  on  Student  Votinf;  An 
Unconstitutional  Anachronism?  (1970)  4  U. 
Xlch.  J.  Law  Reform  215.)  The  possible 
transiency,  penury,  or  Ignorance  of  students 
did  not,  however.  Impress  the  Callfonila  Leg- 
islature, which  has  expressly  provided  that 
the  law  "shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent 
a  student  at  an  Institution  of  learning  from 
qualifying  as  an  elector  In  the  locality  where 
he  resides  while  attending  that  institution, 
when  In  fact  the  student  has  abandoned  his 
former  residence."  (Elec.  Code,  f  14283.)  Stu- 
dent status  Is  therefore  a  neutral  fact  in 
determining  residence  for  voting  purposes. 
The  Legislature  has  thus  determined  that 
dltferentlal  treatment  of  students  for  voting 
purposes  may  not  be  condoned  as  a  legitimate 
governmental  policy.  No  reason  appears  for 
construing  dltTerentlal  treatment  of  minora 
In  a  more  favorable  light. 

The  second  major  evil  accomplished  by  al- 
lowing or  forcing  voters  to  vote  in  districts 
not  their  own  Is  that  voters  of  other  districts 
have  Inflicted  upon  them  a  voter  with  no 
stake  or  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  extent  of  the  evil  is  not  only  that 
residents  of  California  would  be  asked  to 
decide  Issues  In  Arizona  or  Hawaii.  Small 
towns  In  California  would  be  especially  af- 
fected by  such  a  rule,  since  the  number  of 
young  people  from  the  town  who  have  left 
for  other  areas  may  be  substantial  In  com- 
parison to  the  town's  total  population.  Al- 
lowing unmarried  minors  who  reside  else- 
where to  vote  may  effectively  turn  a  small 
town  over  to  the  control  ot  unconcerned 
outsiders.  Over  a  century  ago  we  recognized 
the  wisdom  of  requiring  voters  to  be  residents 
of  the  jvu-lsdlctlon :  "(CJltlzens  .  .  .  should 
not  deal  with  public  questions  through  the 
ballot  box  until  they  at  least  [have]  the 
benefit  of  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  pub- 
lic wants,  of  concerting  measures  the  best 
calculated  to  provide  for  them,  and  of  select- 
ing proper  men  to  carry  those  measures  Into 
effect;  .  .  ."  (Bourland  v.  Hlldreth,  supra, 
26  Cal.  lei,  179.)  Allowing  minors  to  vote  at 
fictional  residences  would  compromise  the 
Integrity  of  the  political  process. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  policies 
requiring  that  a  person  vote  where  he  actual- 
ly resides  and  not  be  compelled  to  vote  at  a 
fictional  residence,  there  are  farther  legisla- 
tive p<^lcie8  which  require  that  a  minor  re- 
siding apart  from  bis  parents  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  his  residence. 

Although  our  statutes  i»'ov1de  for  absentee 
registration  as  well  as  absentee  voting  (Elec. 
Code,  1213).  it  Is  likely  that  individuals 
forced  to  vote  In  elections  they  care  and  know 
little  about  will  be  Inclined  not  to  register 
or  vote  at  all.  While  the  rational  man  might 
register  In  one  county  as  well  as  another  for 
purposes  of  a  presidential  primary,  why 
should  he  register  or  vote  in  any  local  elec- 
tion when  he  knows  nothing  of  the  Issues  or 
candidates?  Forcing  voters  to  register  at  fic- 
tional residences  would  therefore  frustrate 
the  legislative  Intent  "to  promote  and  en- 
courage voter  registrations  ...  to  the  end 
that  registration  may  be  maintained  at  a 
high  level."  (Hec.  Code.  |  201.) 

The  provisions  of  the  Elections  Code  gov- 
erning determination  of  residence  for  voting 
purposes  also  refiect  the  state  policy  of  recog. 
nlKlng  an  actual  rather  than  a  fictional 
residence. 

Section  14283  provides  the  g*D«ral  standard 
for  determining  an  indlTldual*!  domicile  for 
voting  purposes.  It  prorides:  "The  residence 
of  a  person  U  that  place  in  which  his  habiu- 
tion  Is  fixed  and  to  which,  whenever  he  \m 
absent,  hs  has  the  Intention  of  returning."* 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  registrar  obviously  has  the  power  not 
to  register  someone  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
the  Jviriadlctlon.  But  Callfamla  law  gives 
great  weight  to  the  voter's  representation  of 
where  his  domicile  is.  If  a  voter  la  challenged 
at  the  polls  on  the  ground  that  be  has  not 
been  a  resident  of  the  state,  cotinty,  or  pre- 
cinct for  a  sufflcient  time,  the  precinct  board 
may  ask  the  voter  only  four  questions.  If 
the  voter  answers  them  with  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
which  indicates  he  Is  a  resident  of  the  juris- 
diction, the  board  must  take  his  word  for  it 
and  must  allow  him  to  vote.  (Elec.  Code, 
li  14243-14244.fi.)  Moreover,  "Any  doubt  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  shall  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  challenged  voter."  (Hec.  Code, 
I  14266:  italics  added.) 

Section  14282  would  normally  govern  the 
determination  of  petitioners'  domiciles  for 
voting  purposes.  Any  presumption  that  a 
given  class  of  persons  are  not  residents  of  the 
place  they  live  would  contravene  the  spirit 
and  text  of  the  Elections  Code.  (Elec.  Code, 
{{  14255,  14282;  see  also  ii  14283,  14290.  al- 
lowing soldiers,  students,  inmates  of  insti- 
tutions, and  wives  living  apart  from  their 
husbands  to  acquire  domiciles  in  the  place 
they  live. ) 

Respondents  aiq>arently  do  apply  section 
14282  In  determining  the  residence  of  a 
nmrried  minor  (who  may  be  considered  an 
adult  for  some  purposes,  but  would  stUl  be 
a  minor  vmder  state  law  for  voting  purposes; 
see  Civ.  Code,  i  25).  They  appear  to  refuse 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  however,  to  accept  affi- 
davits of  residence  from  unmarried  minors, 
unless  the  residence  claimed  Is  that  of  the 
parents.  Even  considering  state  law  alone, 
this  policy  may  be  sustained,  in  light  of  the 
Elections  Code,  and  the  strong  state  policies 
discussed  above,  only  if  xmmarrled  minors 
are  generally  incapable  of  having  a  domlcle 
of  their  own.  Subject  to  some  unspecified 
objections,  the  Attorney  General  so  believed 
(54  Adv.Ope.Cal.Atty  Oen..  supra,  at  pp.  11- 
12),  relying  on  Oovemment  Code,  section 
244,  subdivisions  (d)  and  (f),  which  provide 
that  an  unmarried  minor's  residences  Is  that 
of  hl8  parents,  and  cannot  be  changed  by 
his  own  act  alone.* 

The  Attorney  OeneraJ  has  misapplied  sec- 
tion 244  by  falling  to  view  It  in  light  of  other 
pertinent  statutes  and  decisions  governing 
parent-ohild  relations.  Specifically,  under 
California  law  a  minor  may  be  emancipated 
partially  or  completely  by  his  paxents  or  by 
operation  of  law.  It  Is  possible  that  a  minor 
of  18  years  of  age  or  older,  living  apext 
from  his  parents,  will  be  emancipated  for 
all  purposes;  It  Is  substantlaUy  iMt>babIe  that 
he  will  be  emancipated  for  purposes  of 
residence;  and  the  minor  Is  necessarily  eman- 
cipated for  all  purposes  related  to  voting 
when  he  Is  given  the  vote  In  his  own  right, 
without  regard  to  the  consent  of  his  parent 
or  guardian.  In  Ught  of  this  California  law 
regarding  the  emancipation  of  minors,  we 
conclude  that  minors  over  18  years  of  age 
must  be  treated  as  adults  for  voting  pur- 
poses, and  the  location  of  their  domiciles 
may  not  be  questioned  on  account  of  their 

Although  section  244  is  couched  In  ab- 
solute terms,  it  has  not  been  so  applied.  Our 
courts  have  long  held,  for  example,  that  the 
minor's  residence  does  not  follow  that  of  the 
parent  when  the  parent  has  abandoned  him. 
(In  re  Vance  (1891)  92  Cal.  195.  198;  In  re 
Hawkins  (1920)  183  Cal.  5fl8,  676;  Guardian- 
ship of  Brazeal  (1963)  117  Cal.App.2d  69,  61; 
see  also  Harlan  v.  Industrial  Ace.  Com. 
(1924)  194  C;al.  362,  369-360.)  Similarly,  al- 
though section  244,  subdivision  (e)  baldly 
states  that  "(t)he  residence  of  the  husband 
Is  the  residence  of  the  wife,"  the  section  has 
not  been  applied  where  the  wife  obviously 
mainuined  a  separate  domicile  from  that  of 
her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  apparently 
happUy  married.  (Lowe  v.  Ruhlman  (1946) 
67  CaJ.App.2d  828.  833.) 

Section  244'B  proviso  that  an  unmarried 
minors  residence  Is  that  of  his  parents  and 


cannot  be  changed  by  his  own  act  must  be 
construed  in  light  of  other  statutes  governing 
parent-child  relations.  In  particular.  Civil 
Code,  section  211  provides  In  pertinent  part: 
"The  parent  ,  .  .  may  relinquish  to  the  child 
the  right  of  controlling  him  .  .  .  ."  Such  re- 
linquishment constitutes  emancipation  of 
the  minor,  and  may  be  express  or  Implied, 
complete  or  partial,  conditional  or  absolute. 
(Perkins  v.  Robertson  (1966)  140  Cal.  App. 
2d  636,  540;  67  C.JS..  Parent  and  ChUd,  {86.) 
The  emancipated  child  "is  In  all  respects  his 
own  man."  (Lackman  v.  Wood  (1864)  25  Cal. 
147,  151.)  To  the  extent  he  Is  emancipated  he 
becomes  sui  juris,  with  the  same  Independ- 
ence as  though  he  had  attained  majority. 
(67  C.J.S.,  Parent  and  Child,  i  87;  see,  e.g.. 
Wadoz  V.  United  Nat.  Indemnity  Co.  (1957) 
274  Wis.  383.  80  N.W.  2d  262,  265!)  After  con- 
senting to  the  emancipation  of  a  child  old 
enough  to  work  and  care  for  himself,  the 
parent  has  no  right  to  custody  or  control.  (Ex 
Parte  Clark  (1891)  87  Cal.  638,  642.)  "A  par- 
ent not  entitled  to  the  custody  of  a  child  has 
no  right  to  control  his  residence."  (Harlan  v. 
Industrial  Ace.  Com.,  supra,  194  Cal.  362,  359- 
360;  cf.  Civ.  Cod-,  |  213) .'» 

Nor  must  a  child  be  fully  emancipated  In 
order  to  acquire  a  domicile  of  choice.  Cali- 
fornia law  recognizes  that  emancipation  for 
specific  purposes  Is  effective.  (Martinez  v 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  (1955)  45  Cal.  2d  244, 
253  I  emancipation  Implied  by  circum- 
stances]; Slater  1.  California  State  Auto. 
Assn.  (1962)  200  Cal.  App.  2d  375  J  partial 
emancipation  implied);  Perkins  v.  Robertson, 
supra.  140  Cal.  App.  2d  536  ]  partial  emancipa- 
tion implied);  Argonaut  Ins.  Exchange  v. 
Kates  (1955)  137  Cal.  App.  2d  158  {partial 
emancipation  implied).)  As  stated  in  Cole  v. 
Superior  Court  (1915)  28  Cal  App.  1,  6.  "  'the 
county  of  the  husband's  residence  is  (that) 
of  the  minor  children,  unless  he  has  con- 
sented to  their  acquiring  residence  elsewhere, 
or  has  voluntarily  relinquished  his  parental 
authority  over  them  ....'" 

Whether  the  minor  has  been  emancipated 
for  residential  purposes  is  ordinarily  a  ques- 
tion of  fact.  (Martinez  v.  Southern  Pacific 
Co.,  supra,  46  Cal.ad  244,  263.)  Establishment 
of  a  separate  abode  is  evidence  of  emancl- 
pertion.  (Spurgeon  v.  Bfiasion  State  Bank, 
supra,  161  F.ad  702;  Rounds  Bros.  v.  Mc- 
D&nlel  (1909)  133  Ky.  669,  118  S.W.  966: 
Ream  v.  W&tkins  (1868)  27  Mo.  616;  see  gen- 
erally Annot.,  166  A.LJI.  723,  740-742.)"  In 
addition,  it  is  common  sense  to  believe  that 
a  good  many  minors  over  the  age  of  18  living 
apart  from  their  parents  are  emancipated  for 
these  purposes.  Eighteen  is  the  age  when 
most  minors  graduate  from  and  leave  school 
when  mcmy  get  full  time  jobs  and  become 
selfsupportlng.  when  the  state  ceases  to 
limit  the  number  of  hours  they  may  work 
(Lab.  Code.  |  1172),  when  they  may  sm<Ae 
cigarettes  (Pen.  Code,  I  308) ,  and  when  crim- 
inal proceedings  begin  to  be  brought  in  adult 
rather  than  Juvenile  coxirts.  (Welf.  tt  Inst. 
Code,  i  604:  Boches  *  Ooldfarb,  Cal.  Juvenile 
Court  Practice  (Oon.Bd.Bar  1968)  36.)  It  is 
an  age  when  males  register  for  the  draft  and 
females  may  get  married  without  the  con- 
sent of  either  parent.  (Civ.  Code.  14101.) 
A  minor  18  to  21  years  old  who  lives  apart 
from  his  parents  will  usually  consider  his 
house  to  be  home. 

Not  only  Is  there  a  substantial  likelihood 
that  a  minor  over  the  age  of  18  living  apart 
from  his  parents  has  been  emancipated  for 
all  purposes  or  at  least  for  purposes  of  resi- 
dence; it  Is  also  clear  that  when  the  minor 
Is  given  the  right  to  vote  he  is  emancipated 
for  all  purposes  relating  to  voting.  Obviously, 
In  giving  the  minor  the  right  to  vote.  It  was 
never  contemplated  that  the  parent  or 
guardian  should  be  able  to  control  whether 
or  not  the  minor  should  be  permitted  to  vtHe 
or  how  he  should  exercise  the  franchise.  It 
was  necessarily  the  intention  to  accept  him 
as  a  responsible  member  of  the  community, 
capable  of  participating  In  its  political  af- 
fairs, directing  Us  policies,  and  chooelng  ita 
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leaders.  For  these  purposes,  be  must  be  free 
entirely  of  parental  control,  and  unlees  be 
Ls.  the  right  to  vote  granted  to  him  would 
be  meenlnglesB." 

The  fundamental  importance  of  the  fran- 
chise, as  both  a  symbol  and  a  vital  tool  of 
oar  democracy,  requires  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  apply  unifOTm  standards  and  pro- 
cedures to  all  qualified  voters  equally.  (Cf. 
42  n.S.C.  {1971(a)(2)(A).)  In  this  case 
the  strong  likelihood  that  substantial  num- 
bers of  voting  minors  living  ap)&rt  from  their 
parents  are  emancipated  for  residential  pur- 
p>oees,  coupled  with  the  necessity  that  minors 
given  the  vote  be  treated  as  emancipated 
for  all  purposes  related  to  voting,  persuades 
us  that  a  minor  18  years  of  age  or  older  mvuft 
be  treated  as  an  adult  for  voting  ptirposes, 
and  that  the  location  of  his  domicile  may 
not  be  questioned  on  account  of  age  or  oc- 
cupational status. 

We  hold  today  that  lx)th  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  California  law  require  respondent 
registrars  to  treat  all  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older  alike  for  all  purposes  related  to 
voting.  We  do  not  imply  that  regpistrars  may 
not  question  a  citizen  of  any  age  as  to  his 
true  domicile.  However,  the  middle  aged 
person  who  obtains  a  job  and  moves  to  Scm 
Francisco  from  San  Diego,  and  the  youth 
who  moves  from  his  family  home  in  Grass 
Valley  to  Turlock  to  attend  college  must 
be  treated  equally.  Whether  either  of  them 
acquires  a  new  domicile  or  retains  the  old 
one  is  governed  by  sections  14280-14292  of  the 
Elections  Code.  We  hold  only  that  registrars 
may  not  specially  question  the  validity  of 
an  affiant's  claim  of  domicile  on  account  of 
his  age  or  occupational  status. 

Let  the  peremptory  writ  of  mandate  issue 
directing  respondent  voting  registrars  to  de- 
termine each  Individual  petitioner's  residence 
for  voting  piirposes  strictly  in  accordance 
with  Elections  Code,  sections  14280-14292. 
and  by  the  same  standards,  tests,  and  proce- 
dures as  are  applied  to  persons  21  years  of 
age  or  older. 

Peteks.  J. 

We  concur:  Tobrlner,  J..  Mosk,  J.,  Sulli- 
van, J. 

rOOTNOTES 

'Petitioners  could  have  sued  to  enforce 
their  rights  pursuant  to  Elections  Code,  sec- 
tion 360.  Instead  petitioners  ask  us  to  exer- 
cise our  original  jurisdiction  (Cal.  Const., 
art.  VI,  110;  Rules  of  Court,  rule  66(a)). 
We  exercise  such  jurisdiction  only  In  cases  in 
which  "the  Issues  presented  are  of  great 
public  importance  and  must  be  resolved 
promptly."  (Coimty  of  Sacramento  v.  Hick- 
man (1967) ,  66  Cal.  2d  841.  846.)  Cases  affect- 
ing the  right  to  vote  and  the  method  of  con- 
ducting elections  are  obviously  of  great  pub- 
lic Importance.  Moreover,  the  necessity  of 
adjudicating  the  controversy  before  the  elec- 
tion renders  it  moot  usually  warrants  our 
bypassing  normal  procedures  of  trial  and 
appeal.  Thus  we  have  exercised  our  original 
jurisdiction  where  electors  sought  to  qualify 
sm  Initiative  for  the  ballot  (Perry  v.  Jordan 
(1949),  34  Cal.  2d  87,  90-91;  Farley  v.  Healey 
(1967) ,  67  Cal.  2d  326.  326-327) ,  where  a  pro- 
posed local  election  would  have  violated  the 
city  charter  (Miller  v.  Grelner  (1964) .  60  Cal. 
2d  827,  830) .  and  where  an  Individual  sought 
certification  by  the  city  clerk  as  a  candidate 
for  office.  (Camara  v.  Mellon  (1971),  4  Cal. 
3d  714.) 

No  less  speedy  resolution  of  the  Issues  pre- 
sented by  petitioners  would  be  adequate  here. 
The  last  day  for  registration  for  the  Novem- 
ber 2,  1971.  election  is  September  9.  1971. 
The  last  day  for  registration  for  the  June  6, 
1972.  election  is  April  13.  1972.  It  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  petitioners  could  secure  a  su- 
p>erior  court  decision  and  complete  the  inevi- 
table appeals  by  either  side  from  that  deci- 
sion In  time  to  register  for  these  elections. 


•The  remedy  Invoked — mandate— is  ap- 
propriate. (Code  Civ.  Proc.,  If  1086-1086.) 
Voting  registrars  are  public  officers  with  the 
ministerial  duty  of  permitting  qualified 
voters  to  register.  Mandamus  is  clearly  the 
proper  remedy  for  conq>elling  an  officer  to 
conduct  an  election  according  to  law.  (Mil- 
ler V.  Qreiner,  *upra,  60  Cal.2d  827,  830; 
Partridge  v.  Devoto  (1906)  148  Cal.  167;  see 
also  ZeUenga  v.  Nelson  (1971)  4  Cal.3d  716; 
cf.  Keane  v.  Mihaly  (1970)  11  Cal.App.Sd 
1037.)  Mandamus  is  also  appropriate  for 
challenging  the  constitutionality  or  validity 
of  statutes  or  official  acts.  (Metropolitan 
Water  Dlst.  of  Southern  California  v. 
Marquardt  (1063)  69  CalJd  176,  28  CalJlptr. 
724,  729;  Zeilenga  v.  Nelson,  supra,  4  OaI.3d 
716:  San  Francisco  Unified  School  Dlst.  v. 
Johnson    (1971)    3    Cal.3d   987.) 

'See,  e.g..  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.. 
2d  Sess.,  at  p.  130  (President  Nixon);  116 
Cong.  Rec.  S3216  (dally  ed.  March  9.  1970), 
remarks  of  Sen.  Goldwater;  116  Cong.  Rec. 
S3216.  S3392,  H6661,  H6668  (daily  ed. 
March  9,  10,  and  June  17,  1970),  remarks 
of  various  Congressmen  re  educational  at- 
tainment of  youth. 

'  See,  e.g.,  116  Cong.  Rec.  S3068  (Sen.  Ken- 
nedy), S3214  (Sen.  Cook),  H6661  (Rep. 
Stokes).  H6664  (Rep.  McCIoskey,  Jr.)  (daUy 
ed.  March  5,  9  and  June  17,  1970). 

°8ee,  e.g.,  116  Cong.  Rec.  H567S  (Rep. 
Ottlnger),  and  H6643  (Rep.  Anderson) 
(dally  ed.  June  17,  1970). 

"See  generally.  Note,  Legislative  History 
of  Title  III  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970 
(1970)    8  Harv.JX«giB.   123. 

^The  fear  of  a  delxige  is  more  theoretical 
than  real.  In  Berkeley,  for  example,  some 
61,464  votes  were  cast  in  the  recent  munici- 
pal election.  (Oakland  Tribune,  April  7, 
1971.)  Of  27,000  students  at  the  University 
of  California,  no  more  than  9,000  (freshmen 
through  juniors)  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
18-20  age  group.  If  typical  registration  per- 
centages adhere,  no  more  than  6,000-6,000 
of  these  minors  would  register  to  vote.  Even 
if  every  single  one  of  these  minors  reg- 
istered in  Berkeley,  which  is  highly  unlikely, 
and  even  if  every  one  then  voted  (which  is 
more  unlikely),  the  vote  total  would  be  in- 
creased no  more  than  10  percent,  and  the 
rolls  an  even  lesser  percentage.  Nor,  among 
this  highly  educated  group.  Is  it  very  prob- 
able that  all  6,000  minors  would  vote  the 
same  way  on  any  issue. 

•Sections  14280-14292,  and  the  preceding 
sections  14240-14255,  concern  challenges  to 
any  voter  at  the  polls  by  the  precinct  bo«ud 
appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Since 
challenges  are  based  only  on  failure  to  pos- 
sess qualifications  set  forth  In  the  affidavit 
of  registration,  e.g..  residence  in  the  juris- 
diction, it  is  clear  that  these  same  standards 
for  determining  residence  apply  as  well  to 
the  registrar  of  voters. 

'  Oovemment  Code,  section  244,  subdivision 
(d)  provides:  "The  residence  of  the  father 
during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  the  resi- 
dence of  the  mother,  while  she  remains  un- 
married. Is  the  residence  of  the  unmarried 
minor  child,  provided  that  when  the  parents 
are  separated,  the  residence  of  the  parent 
with  whcxn  an  unmarried  minor  child  main- 
tains his  place  of  abode  is  the  residence  of 
such  unmarried  minor  child."  Subdivision 
(f)  further  provides:  "The  residence  of  an 
unmarried  minor  who  has  a  parent  living 
cannot  be  changed  by  his  own  act." 

■"The  great  preponderance  of  authority 
from  other  jurisdictions  similarly  holds  that 
an  emancipated  minor,  being  sui  juris,  may 
acquire  his  own  domicile.  (See,  e.g.,  Bonneau 
V.  Russell  (1952)  117  Vt.  134,  85  A.  2d  569, 
670;  Cohen  v.  Delaware,  Lack.  &  Western  B,M. 
Co.  (1934)  160  Misc.  460,  269  N.Y.a.  667,  673- 
675;   Bjomquist  v.  Boston  ie  A.R.  Co.    (1st 


Cir.  1918)  260  F.  939.  932-933:  Spurgeon  v. 
Mission  State  Bank  (8th  Cir.  1946)  161  F.  3d 
702.  705,  oert.  Den.  (1946)  327  US.  782: 
Appelt  V.  Whitty  (7th  Cir.  1961)  286  F.  3d. 
135.  137;  28  C.J.S.,  Domicile,  i  12,  p.  21;  Rest., 
Confilct  of  Laws,  f  31,  Rest.  2d,  Confiict  of 
Laws,  i  22.)  As  provided  in  Restatement  Sec- 
ond of  Confilct  of  Laws,  section  22,  comment 
f:  "A  parent  has  no  power  to  control  the 
domicile  of  an  emancipated  child.  .  .  ." 

^  In  Rounds  Bros.  v.  McDanlel,  supra.  133 
Ky.  669.  118  S.W.  956.  in  particular,  the  child 
left  home  vHthout  express  parental  consent. 
The  court  held  that  the  parent's  failure  to 
object  constituted  an  implied  emancipation, 
which  would  become  irrevocable  if  the  par- 
ent's Inaction  continued.  Similarly,  even 
where  the  father  gave  the  child  money  with 
which  to  leave,  but  thereafter  exercised  no 
control  over  the  minor's  activities,  and  the 
minor  lived  in  another  state,  an  eman- 
cipation had  occurred.  (JcAinson  v.  Gibson 
(N.Y.C.P.  1855)  4  E.  D.  Snalth's  Rep.  231.) 
(Cf.  Grant  v  Segawa  (1941)  44  Cal.  App.  2d 
Supp  945.  949) 

"  Since  the  minor  Is  emancipated  for  all 
purposes  relating  to  voting,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  petitioners  may  sue  In  their  own 
right,  and  that  it  would  be  Improper  for  us 
to  appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem  pursuant  to 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  sections  373-373, 
and  Civil  Code,  section  42. 

OoNctmHiNG  Opinion  bt  Wright.  C.J. 

Jolicoeur  et  al.  v.  Mihaly  et  al.  3F.  22826. 

TablUo  et  al.  v.  Mihaly  et  al.  ST.  22827. 

Randell  et  al.  v.  Allison  L.A.  29906. 

I  concur  in  the  majority  opinion  Insofar 
as  it  is  concluded  therein  that  the  places  of 
residence  of  mln<M-  citizens  of  voting  age  are 
to  be  fixed  in  a  like  manner  with  the  places 
of  residence  of  adults,  for  purpoees  of  deter- 
mining the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  to 
vote.  This  result  Is  compelled  by  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  which 
provides  in  pertinent  part  that  the  "right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ...  to  vote  shall 
not  be  .  .  .  abridged  ...  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  age."  ' 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  state-Imposed 
restrictions  which  compel  a  minor  of  voting 
age  to  vote.  If  at  all,  only  In  the  jurisdiction 
where  his  parents  reside  whatever  his  legiti- 
mate reasons  for  living  apart  from  them, 
necessarily  diminishes,  curtails,  reduces  and 
accordingly  abridges  his  right  to  vote  only 
on  account  of  his  minority.  The  minor  would 
thxis  be  incapable  of  voting  In  the  jurisdic- 
tion where  he  permanently  and  legally  re- 
sides, whUe  the  adult  is  free  not  only  to  vote 
In  such  jurisdiction  but  to  change  the  place 
where  he  votes  when  he  changes  his  residence. 
No  basis  for  justifying  such  an  abridgment  or 
discrimination  on  the  right  to  vote,  other 
than  the  minor's  age  or  distinctions  depend- 
ent thereon,  has  been  suggested  In  the  In- 
stant case.  As  the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment 
expressly  prohibits  the  described  state  con- 
duct, we  need  not  inquire  further  and  to  do 
so  only  emphasizes  matters  which  should  be 
of  no  concern  to  us. 

'There  is  no  stronger  statement  of  govern- 
ing policy  considerations  in  any  particular 
circumstance  than  an  express  declaration  em- 
bodied In  our  federal  Constitution.  Where,  as 
here,  such  a  declaration  Is  manifestly  dis- 
positive of  the  single  issue  no  good  purpose 
Is  served  by  a  concurrent  examination  of 
state  or  federal  policies,  or  legislative  his- 
tories, in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  that  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  must  be  adhered  to 
because  lesser  policy  considerations  likewise 
require  the  same  result. 


'  The  majority  correctly  and.  for  purposes 
of  the  decision  herein,  conclusively  holds 
that  the  "Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  prohib- 
its abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
age.  The  word  'abridge'  means  diminish,  cur- 
tall,  deprive,  cut  off.  reduce.  [ClUUons.]" 
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P»(ltlon«n  ar«  entitled  to  their  peremp- 
tory writ  becAUse  the  Constitution  direct*  It, 
and  we  need  and  should  not  seek  otherwise 
to  JiutUy  such  cotutltutlonal  direction. 

WUGHT.    C.    J. 

We  concur;   McComb,  J..  Burke,  J. 

Michigan 

I  No.  52963) 

Stats  or  Michigan  StrpsEMK  Couax 

Sally  WUklns,  Jeanne  D'Haem,  Timothy  A. 
Schultz.  Jacob  Elchenbaum,  Carol  B.  Shallta, 
NelU  H.  Hollenahead,  Kenneth  W.  Jendryka. 
and  Kathleen  McDonnell  Jones,  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants,  V.  John  P.  BenUey,  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Defendant-Ap- 
pellee. Before  the  entire  bench.  Swalnson,  J. 

Eight  University  of  Michigan  students 
were,  upon  timely  application  therefor,  re- 
fused registration  for  the  purpose  of  voting, 
by  the  defendant  clerk.  By  this  petition  for 
writ  of  mandamus,  they  seek  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  In  Ann  Arbor.  One  plain- 
tiff, Carol  B.  Shallta,  was  dropped  prior  to 
trial.  The  cause  was  tried  on  June  11  and  12, 
1968,  on  the  amended  pleadings  and  the  pre- 
trial statement. 

The  opinion  of  the  trial  court  was  ren- 
dered on  August  23,  1968,  and  Judgment  was 
entered  on  September  10.  1968.  By  consent 
of  the  defendant,  plaintiffs  Schultz  and 
Jones  were  permitted  to  register  and  vote  in 
Ann  Arbor.  By  Judgment  of  the  court,  plain- 
tiffs Elchenbaum  and  HoUenshead  were 
awarded  the  right  to  register  and  vote  In  Ann 
Arbor.  Plaintiffs  Wllklns,  Jendryka  and 
D'Haem  were  denied  the  right  to  register  and 
vote  In  Ann  Arbor. 

The  parties  stipulated  that  the  plaintiffs 
Wllklns,  Jendryka  and  D'Haem  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  that  at  the  time 
they  had  applied  for  voter  registration  were 
over  the  age  of  21  years  and  had  resided  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  more  than  sis 
months.  Each  of  them  maintained  an  apart- 
ment in  Ann  Arbor  and  had  habitually  slept 
there.  EAch  of  them  commonly  kept  his  per- 
sonal effects  In  his  apartment  and  his  regular 
place  of  lodging  was  in  Ann  Arbor.  It  Is 
agreed  that  the  trial  court  denied  the  plain- 
tiffs-appellants the  right  to  register  and  vote 
in  Ann  Arbor  under  the  provisions  of  MCLA 
i  168.11(b).  The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  on 
the  grounds  that  said  subsection  (b)  aids  In 
preserving  the  purity  of  elections  and  guards 
against  abuses  of  the  elective  franchise  by 
minimizing  the  possibility  of  a  person  voting 
twice  In  the  same  election.  24  Mich  App  422, 
427.  We  granted  leave  to  appeal.  384  Mich 
782. 

MCLA  {  168.11  provides  as  follows: 

"(ai  The  term  'residence',  as  used  In  this 
act,  for  registration  and  voting  purposes 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  place  at 
which  a  person  habitually  sleeps,  keeps  his 
or  her  personal  effects  and  has  a  regular  place 
of  lodging.  Should  a  person  have  more  than 
one  residence,  or  should  a  wife  have  a  resi- 
dence separate  from  that  of  the  husband, 
that  place  at  which  such  person  resides  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  shall  be  his  or  her 
official  refldence  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  Th.i3  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  existing  judicial  interpretation  of  the 
term  residence.  (Emphasis  added.) 

"(b)  No  elector  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his 
being  employed  In  the  service  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state,  nor  while  engaged 
in  the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  this  state 
or  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  hig^  seas, 
nor  xchile  a  student  at  any  institution  of 
learning,  nor  while  kept  at  any  almshouse  or 
other  asylum  at  public  expense,  nor  while 
confined  In  any  public  prison.  Honorably  dls- 
cnarged  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  of  this  state  and  who  reside 
In  the  veterans'  facility  established  by  this 
state  may  acquire  a  residence  where  the 
facility  Is  located.   (Emphasis  added.) 


"(c)  No  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of 
this  state  in  consequence  of  being  stationed 
in  any  military  or  naval  placo  within  the 
state." 

Tiit  part  of  subsection  (b),  dealing  with 
students,  has  been  defined  by  our  Court  to 
mean  that  a  student  must  overcome  a  re- 
buttable presumption  that  he  Is  not  a  resi- 
dent In  the  locale  of  the  institution  of 
learning.  Wolcott  v.  Holcomb  (1893),  97 
Mich  361;  People  v.  Osbom  (1912).  170  Mich 
143;  Attorney  Oeneral  v.  Miller  (1934).  266 
Mich  127.  Plaintiffs  contend  that  this  statute 
violates  the  due  process  and  equal  protection 
clauses  of  the  Michigan  Constitution  >  and 
the  United  States  Constitution.'  We  turn  first 
to  plaintiffs'  contentions  under  the  due 
process  clause. 

t 

We  deal  here  with  the  right  to  vote,  labeled 
by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  almost  a  century 
ago  "as  a  fundamental  political  right,  be- 
cause preservative  of  all  rights."  Yick  Wo  v. 
Hopkins  (1888),  118  US  366,  370  (6  S  Ct  1064, 
30  L  Ed  220) .  The  courts  have  closely  scru- 
tinized any  law  that  interferes  with  funda- 
mental rights  to  insure  that  they  are  not 
unduly  vague  or  give  local  officials  unfettered 
discretion.'  In  cases  involving  voter  registra- 
tion, the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  struck 
down  State  laws  which  gave  unfettered  dis- 
cretion to  local  officials.  As  Mr.  Justice  Black 
stated  for  a  unanimous  court  in  Louisiana  v. 
United  States  (1966).  380  US  146,  153  (85  S 
Ct  817.  13  L  Ed  2d  709)  : 

"The  cherished  right  of  people  in  a  country 
like  ours  to  vote  cannot  be  obliterated  by  the 
use  of  laws  like  this,  which  leave  the  voting 
fate  of  a  citizen  to  the  passing  whim  or  im- 
pulse of  an  Individual  registrar."  ' 

In  a  recent  article  concerning  student  vot- 
ing. W.  P.  BuUard  and  J.  Rice,  "Restrictions 
on  Student  Voting:  An  Unconstitutional 
Anachronism,"  4  Journal  of  Law  Reform  216 
(1970),  the  authors  point  out  by  analogy, 
that  students  face  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems as  found  by  others  when  faced  with 
voter  qualification  tests : 

"Although  the  voter  qualification  tests  In- 
volved were  used  to  disfranchise  blacks,  thus 
bringing  Into  play  the  fifteenth  as  well  as  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  the  Inherent  vague- 
ness of  the  interpretation  test  and  the  Im- 
precise criteria  iised  oy  the  registrars  pres- 
ented prospective  black  voters  with  a  dilem- 
ma analogous  to  that  faced  today  by  stu- 
dents. Although  students  must  demonstrate 
greater  attachment  to  the  university  locale 
than  must  most  other  registrants,  the  quan- 
tvmi  of  required  attachment  is  quite  un- 
clear." 

The  authors  point  out  that  while  the  law 
defining  voting  residence  for  other  citizens 
under  MCLA  {  168.  11(a)  (Stat.  Ann.  1971 
Cum  Supp.  i6.10n[a]),  is  clear  and  un- 
equivocal, the  effect  of  the  law,  as  applied  to 
students,  under  subsection  (b)  varies  from 
city  to  city  and  from  local  clerk  to  local 
clerk. 

"Therefore,  In  Michigan,  as  well  as  in 
other  states,  the  standards  which  students 
must  meet  In  order  to  vote  In  the  locality  In 
which  their  college  Is  located  are  extremely 
vague.  In  Michigan,  the  guidelines  are  so 
vague  as  to  be  tantamount  to  no  standards, 
thus  each  registration  clerk  determines  him- 
self which  factors  will  overcome  the  pre- 
sumption against  student  registrability  In 
his  city."" 

The  record  in  this  case  amply  supports 
this  assertion.  The  Ann  Arbor  city  attorney 
conceded  in  oral  argument  before  this  Court 
that  while  Ann  Arbor  uses  an  elaborate  ques- 
tionnaire before  allowing  students  to  regis- 
ter,' the  city  clerk  of  Detroit  (where  Wayne 
State  University  and  several  colleges  are  lo- 
cated) does  not  ask  any  special  questions  of 
student  roglstrants. 
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At  the  trial,  the  plaintiffs  were  asked  ques- 
tions concerning  bank  accounts;  where  they 
obtained  their  support;  whether  they  owned 
or  leased  property,  and  where  they  spent 
their  vacations.'  However,  these  questions 
concerning  wealth,*  property  ownership."  and 
travel,"  if  used  as  criteria  to  establish  resi- 
dence for  voting  purposes  are  constitution- 
ally Impermissible. 

We  bold  that  MCLA  {  168.11(b),  Insofar  as 
it  applies  to  students,  does  violate  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  We  further  hold 
that  said  provision  of  MCLA  S  168.11(b) 
violates  art  1,  ;  17,  of  the  1963  Mich  Const. 
Subsection  (b),  as  it  applies  to  students,  is 
overly  broad  and  grants  a  constitutionally 
prohibited  discretion  to  local  clerks  in  Michi- 
gan. The  ability  to  exercise  the  precious  right 
to  vote  cannot  depend  on  whether  a  student 
attends  school  in  a  large  city  or  a  smaller 
town.  Reynolds  v.  Sims  (1964),  377  US  533 
(84  S  Ct  1362,  12  L  Ed  2d  606) . 

However,  If  this  were  the  only  infirmity  of 
the  statute,  we  could  correct  this  defect  by 
issuing  guidelines  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution. We.  therefore,  turn  to  plaintiffs' 
claim  that  subsection  (b)  violates  the  equal 
protection  clauses  of  the  U.S.  and  Michigan 
Constitutions. 

n 

Traditionally,  statutes  have  been  upheld  as 
constitutional  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  If  they  met  the  following  test : 

"1.  The  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  take  from 
the  State  the  power  to  classify  in  the  adop- 
tion of  police  laws,  but  admlta  of  the  exer- 
cise of  a  wide  scope  of  discretion  in  that  re- 
gard, and  avoids  what  is  done  only  when  It  is 
without  amy  reasonable  bCMls  and  therefore 
is  purely  arbitrary.  2.  A  classification  having 
some  reasonable  basis  does  not  offend  against 
that  clause  merely  because  it  Is  not  made 
with  mathematical  nicety  or  because  in  prac- 
tice It  results  in  some  inequality.  3.  When  the 
classification  In  such  a  law  is  called  In  ques- 
tion, if  any  state  of  facts  reasonably  can  be 
conceived  that  would  suaitaln  It,  the  existence 
of  that  state  of  facts  at  the  time  the  law  was 
enacted  must  be  assumed.  4.  One  who  assails 
the  classification  In  such  a  law  must  carry 
the  burden  of  showing  that  it  does  not  rest 
upon  any  reasonable  ba«ls,  but  Is  eesentiall; 
arbitrary."  Naudius  v.  Lahr  (1931),  253  Mich 
216,  222-223. 

However,  a  different  test  has  been  used  In 
two  separaite  types  of  cases.  First,  If  the  as- 
serted classification  was  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  other  disfavored  classification,  the  state 
has  to  meet  "the  very  heavy  burden  of  Juris- 
diction •  •  •.••  Loving  V.Virginia  (1967),  ZBS 
US  1,  9  (87  S  Ct  1817,  18  L  Ed  2d  1010),  and 
(p  11): 

"At  the  very  least  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  denuinds  that  racial  classification, 
especially  suspect  in  criminal  statutes,  be 
subjected  to  the  'most  rigid  scrutiny,'  Kore- 
matsu  v.  United  States,  323  US  214.  216 
(1944),  and.  If  they  are  ever  to  be  upheld, 
they  must  be  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  some  permissible  state 
objective  Independent  of  the  racial  discrimi- 
nation which  It  was  the  object  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  eliminate." 

The  second  group  of  cases  requiring  the 
higher  standard  Involved  the  absertlon  of  a 
fundamental  constitutional  right. 

"But  in  moving  from  State  to  State  or  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  appellees  were  exer- 
cising a  constitutional  right,  and  any  clas- 
sification which  serves  to  penalize  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right,  unless  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary to  promote  a  compelling  governmental 
interest,  is  unconstitutional."  (Emphasis 
added.)  Shapiro  v.  Thompson  (1969),  394  US 
618,  634  (89  S  Ct  1322,  22  L  Ed  2d  600) . 

It  can  be  stated  without  exaggeration  that 
the  right  to  vote  Is  one  of  the  most  precious, 
If  not  the  most  precious,  of  all  our  constitu- 
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tional  rights.  The  XJS.  Supreme  Court  has 
stated  ooncernlng  the  right  to  vote: 

"No  right  Is  more  precious  in  a  free  coun- 
try than  that  of  having  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  those  who  make  the  laws  under 
which,  as  good  citizens,  we  must  live.  Other 
rights,  even  the  most  basic,  are  Illusory  if  the 
right  to  vote  is  undermined.  Our  Constitu- 
tion leaves  no  room  for  classification  of  peo- 
ple m  a  v?ay  that  unnecessarily  abridges  this 
right."  Wesberry  v.  Sajiders  (1964) ,  376  US  1, 
17-18  (84  8  Ct  626,  11  L  Ed  2d  481) . 

"The  right  to  vote  freely  for  the  candidate 
of  one's  choice  is  of  the  essence  of  a  demo- 
cratic society,  and  any  restrictions  on  that 
right  strike  at  the  heart  of  representative 
government.  And  the  right  of  suffrage  can 
be  denied  by  a  debasement  or  dilution  of  the 
weight  of  a  citizen's  vote  Just  as  effectively  as 
by  wholly  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
the  franchise."  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra  at  p 
555. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  applied  the 
compelling  interest  test  in  recent  cases  in- 
volving the  right  to  vote.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren m  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District 
( 1969) ,  395  US  621.  627  (89  S  Ct  1886,  23  L  Ed 
2d  583),  stated: 

■"Therefore,  if  a  challenged  state  statute 
grants  the  right  to  vote  to  some  bona  fide 
residents  of  requisite  age  and  citizenship  and 
denies  the  franchise  to  others,  the  Court 
must  determine  whether  the  exclusions  are 
necessary  to  a  compelling  interest."  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

The  compelling  Interest  test  has  been  ap- 
plied with  one  exception  "  to  all  of  the  recent 
voting  cases.  Including  Oregon  v.  Mitchell 
(1970) ,  400  US  112  (91  S  Ct  260,  27  L  Ed  2d 
272). 

Thus,  In  datermlnlng  whether  MCLA 
§  168.11(b) ,  as  It  applies  to  students,  violates 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  we  must  apply 
the  compelling  State  Interest  test.  If  the 
State  Is  unable  to  demonstrate  a  compelling 
Interest,  that  part  of  the  statute  must  fall. 

Ill 

Although  there  Is  no  case  directly  on  point, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  dealt  with  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  to  various  groups 
of  people  on  several  occasions  in  the  past  few 
years. 

Carrington  v.  Raah  (1966),  380  US  89  (85 
S  Ct  776.  13  L  Ed  2d  675),  Involved  a  pro- 
vlalocii  oi  the  Texas  Constttutdon  which  pre- 
vented servicemen  from  voting  In  state  elec- 
tions as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  service. 
The  court  struck  down  the  law  as  a  denial 
of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 

In  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District 
(1969) ,  supra,  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  a  New 
York  law  >•  which  provided  that  only  people 
who  owned  or  leased  property  or  parents  with 
children  In  schools  could  vote  In  certain 
school  district  elections. 

In  Cipriano  v.  Houma  (1960),  395  US  701 
(89  S  Ct  1897,  23  L  Ed  2d  647),  a  Louisiana 
law  which  only  allowed  property  taxpayers  to 
vote  on  revenue  bonds  Issued  by  a  municipal 
utility  system  was  declared  unoonstltivtlonckl. 
Likewise,  an  Ariaona  law  permit^^lng  only 
real  property  taxpayers  to  voite  at  an  election 
on  the  Issuance  of  general  obligation  bonds 
for  various  municipal  ImpiroveiaentB  was 
overturned  in  Phoenix  v.  KoVodgiejski  (1970) , 
399  US  204  (90  S  Ct  1990,  26  L  Ed  2d  623) . 

In  Evans  v.  Cornman  (1970),  398  US  419 
(90  S  Ct  1762,  26  L  Ed  2d  370) .  the  Court  held 
that  reaidents  oif  the  Natlocial  Inatltute  of 
Health,  which  is  a  Federal  enclave  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  must  be  allowed  to  vote 
In  Maryland's  elections. 

Defendant  contends  tbait  all  of  these  oases 
are  distinguishable  because  they  Involved  an 
abeoluite  denial  of  the  right  to  vote,  whereas 
MCLA  I  168.11  (b).  as  It  aSeots  studenU,  In- 
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volves    merely    a    rebuttable    presumption 
against  gaining  residence. 

This,  however.  Is  demonstrably  not  in  fact 
true.  Despite  the  treatment  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  of  Carrington  as  a  case  in- 
volving the  denial  of  the  absolute  right  to 
vote,  it  only  lnv<^ved  denlta  of  the  right  to 
vote  In  1>exas.u  All  states  allow  servicemen 
to  vote  by  absentee  ballot.  In  contrast,  be- 
cause of  the  various  civilian  abaentee  voters' 
laws,  many  students  wo<uld  be  unable  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  anywhere.  Several  states  make 
no  provision  for  absentee  ballots,**  and  many 
others  have  extremely  complicated  provlsiocs 
which  discourage  instead  of  encourage  vot- 
ing. Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  Evans  v. 
Corman,  supra,  the  other  cases  heretofore 
cited  also  Involved  rebuttable  pree\imptlons. 
The  voters  could  overcome  the  presumptions 
if  they  owned  property  or  had  children  In 
Kramer,  or  If  they  paid  property  taxes  in 
Cipriano  and  Kolodziejski.  Their  task  in  over- 
coming the  presumption  was  no  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  faced  by  many  students  under 
the  provisions  of  MCLA  5  168.11(b).  If  those 
voters  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  special 
elections,  they  still  could  vote  for  every 
office  from  president  to  local  officials.  Some 
students,  however,  cannot.  Becaiise  of  the  In- 
teraction of  the  provlaljons  of  MCLA  {  168.11 
(b)  and  the  provlalons  of  various  state  ab- 
sentee-voter laws,  the  elective  franchise  Is 
withheld  from  students.  The  ideal  of  one 
man-one  vote  dlssolvee  into  the  harsh  reality 
of  one  man  but  no  vote. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  mandatory  that  these 
plaintiffs  demonstrate  an  absolute  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  in  order  to  require  the 
State  to  show  a  compelling  Interest.  Plain- 
tiffs need  only  show  that  a  burden  has  been 
placed  on  this  precious  right  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause. 
As  Justice  Frankfurter  stated  In  Lane  v. 
Wilson  (1939),  307  US  268,  275  (59  S  Ct 
872.  83  LEd  1281)  : 

"The  Amendment  (Fifteenth)  nullifies 
sophisticated  as  well  as  simple-minded 
modes  of  discrimination.  It  hits  onerous  pro- 
cedural requirements  which  effectively  hand- 
icap exercise  of  the  franchise  by  the  colored 
race  although  the  abstract  right  to  vote 
may  remain  unrestricted  as  to  race." 

ITie  Equal  Protection  Clause  likewise 
guards  against  subtle  restraints  on  the  right 
to  vote,  as  well  as  outright  denial.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  recent  voting  cases  has 
been  concerned  about  the  more  devious  bur- 
dens that  have  been  imposed  on  this  most 
basic  of  all  constitutional  rights.  In  Wil- 
liams V.  Rhodes  (1968) ,  393  US  23,  30-31  (89 
S  Ct  5.  21  L  Ed  2d  24),  the  Court  stated: 

"But  we  have  also  held  many  times  that 
"invidious'  distinctions  cannot  be  enacted 
without  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  *  *  *  In  the  present  situation  the 
state  laws  place  burdens  on  two  different, 
although  overlapping,  kinds  of  rights — the 
right  of  individuals  to  associate  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  political  beliefs,  and  the  right 
of  qualified  voters,  regardless  of  their  polit- 
ical persuasion,  to  cast  their  votes  effec- 
tively. •  •  •  So,  also,  the  right  to  vote  is 
heavily  burdened  if  that  vote  may  be  cast 
only  for  one  of  two  parties  at  a  time  when 
other  parties  are  clamoring  for  a  place  on 
the  ballot.  In  determining  whether  the  State 
has  power  to  place  such  unequal  burdens 
on  minority  groups  where  rights  of  this  kind 
are  at  stake,  the  decisions  of  this  Court  have 
consistently  held  that  'only  a  compelling 
state  Interest  in  the  regulation  of  a  subject 
within  the  State's  constitutional  power  to 
regulate  can  Justify  limiting  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms.' " 

Thus,  the  fact  that  a  burden  Is  placed 
on  the  right  to  vote  because  of  the  rebuttal 
presumption  contained  In  MCLA  S  168.11(b), 
as  applied  to  students,  is  sufficient  to  re- 
quire the  State  to  demonstrate  a  compelling 
Intereat. 
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There  are  several  interests  that  the  State 
has  asserted  in  cases  of  this  type.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  MCLA  {  168.11(b)  aids 
in  preserving  the  purity  of  elections  by  In- 
suring that  students  will  not  vote  twice. 
24  Mich  App  427.  However,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  did  not  analyze  this  problem  under 
the  compelling  Interest  test.  While  it  may 
be  true  that  the  provisions  of  subsection  ( b ) , 
as  applied  to  students,  does  to  some  minor 
extent  aid  in  this  purpose,  that  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  Justify  its  constitutionality.  As 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  stated  in  United 
Mine  Workers  v.  Illinois  Bar  Assn.  (1967), 
389  US  217,  222  (88  S  Ct  353,  19  L  Ed  2d 
426)  : 

"We  have  therefore  repeatedly  held  that 
laws  which  actually  affect  the  exercise  of 
these  vital  rights  cannot  be  sustained  mere- 
ly because  they  were  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  some  evil  within  the  State's 
legislative  competence,  or  even  because  the 
laws  do  In  fact  provide  a  helpful  means  of 
dealing  with  such  an  evU.  Schneider  v.  State, 
308  US  147  (1939);  Canttcell  v.  Connecticut, 
310  US  296  (1940)." 

The  Supreme  Court  In  Carrington  held 
that  the  prevention  of  transients  from  voting 
could  not  justify  the  Texas  law.  Moreover, 
our  legislature  has  provided  numerous  sanc- 
tions which  Insure  the  sanctity  and  purity 
of  elections.  Some  of  the  significant  provi- 
sions Include  MCLA  iS  168.493,  168.495,  and 
168.499,  which  provide  that  a  registrants 
affidavit  of  qualification  Is  enforced  by  mis- 
demeanor sanctions  If  the  registrant  does  not 
answer  honestly;  MCLA  5  168.505  which  pro- 
vides that  registration  officers  shall  ascertain 
if  the  registrant  is  already  registered  in  an- 
other township,  etc.;  MCLA  §  168.508  which 
allows  the  clerk  to  transfer  the  registration 
of  an  elector  upon  the  receipt  of  reliable  In- 
formation; MCLA  5  168.510  which  provides 
that  clerks  are  notified  monthly  of  persons 
over  21  who  have  died  In  the  county;  MCLA 
§  168.513  which  provides  that  upon  Infonni- 
tlon  that  the  elector  has  moved  from  the 
municipality  the  clerk  may,  after  notice  and 
time  elapsed,  cancel  the  registration,  and 
MCLA  {  168.616  which  authorizes  clerks  to 
make  a  house  to  house  canvass  or  "'other 
means"  to  check  correctness  of  registration 
cards.  Finally,  every  voter  before  being  given 
a  ballot  must  execute  an  application  show- 
ing his  signature  and  address  which  Is  com- 
pared to  the  registration  card  "and  if  the 
same  do  not  correspond  the  vote  of  such 
person  shall  be  challenged."  MCLA  {  168.523. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  this  complete  set  of 
safeguards  to  Insure  the  purity  of  the  elec- 
tion process,  we  hold  that  MCLA  {  168.11  ib). 
Insofar  as  it  applies  to  students.  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  Insure  the  prevention  of  voting  fraud. 

The  second  asserted  State  Interest  is  that 
of  promoting  a  concerned  and  Interested 
electorate.  This  same  interest  was  aaeerted 
unsuccessfully  In  Kramer,  Cipriarw,  Evans 
and  Kolodziejski.  The  provlalons  of  MCLA 
§  168.11(b),  in  regard  to  students,  like  {  2012 
of  the  New  York  laws  In  Kramer,  are  not 
sufficiently  drawn  to  insure  that  only  voters 
who  are  primarily  interested  are  allowed  to 
vote.  As  Chief  Justice  Warren  sUted  In 
Kramer : 

"In  other  words,  the  elaaslflcatlons  must 
be  tailored  so  that  the  exclusion  of  appellant 
and  members  of  his  class  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  articulated  state  goal.  Section 
2012  does  not  meet  the  exacting  standard  of 
precision  we  require  of  statutes  which  selec- 
tively distribute  the  franchise.  The  claaslflca- 
tlon  in  {  2012  permits  inclusion  of  many  per- 
sons who  have,  at  best,  a  remote  and  Indirect 
interest  in  school  affairs  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  exclude  other*  who  have  a  distinct 
and  direct  interest  in  the  school  meeting 
decisions."  (p.  683). 

Clearly.  MCLA  |  168.11(a)  (the  general 
voter  registration  statute)  vlU  aUow  many 
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(U«lixt«r«8te<l  persons,  by  any  crlterU,  to  TOte, 
whUe  MCLA  |  168.11(b).  w  KppUed  to  stu- 
denta,  diaenfranch lues  many  Interested  and 
ooncemed  dtlaena. 

In  Hvmu,  rujtra,  the  court  dlacuaeed  at 
length  the  tntereata  and  concerns  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  residents  (p  434) : 

"Appellants  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
numerous  and  vital  ways  in  which  NIH  real- 
dents  are  affected  by  electoral  daclalons. 
Thus,  If  elected  refx«sentatives  enact  new 
state  criminal  laws  or  sanctions  or  make 
changes  in  those  presently  In  effect,  the 
changes  apply  equally  to  persons  on  NIH 
grounds  *  *  *.  Further,  appellees  are  as 
concerned  with  state  spending  and  taxing 
decisions  as  other  Maryland  residents,  for 
Congress  has  permitted  the  States  to  levy  and 
collect  their  income,  gasoline,  sales,  and  use 
taxes — the  major  sources  of  state  revenues — 
on  federal  enclaves.  See  4  U.S.C.  ii  104-110. 
State  unemployment  laws  and  workmen's 
compensation  laws  likewise  apply  to  persons 
who  live  and  work  In  federal  areas.  See  36 
U.S.C.  13305(d);  40  U.S.C.  i  90.  AppeUees 
are  required  to  register  their  automobiles 
in  Maryland  and  obtain  driver's  permits  and 
license  plates  from  the  state;  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  process  and  Jurisdiction  of  state 
courts;  they  themselves  can  resort  to  those 
courts  in  divorce  and  child  adoption  proceed- 
ings: and  they  send  their  children  to  Mary- 
land public  schools." 

In  Phoenix  v.  Kolodziejiki,  the  court  con- 
sidered the  relationship  of  property  owners 
and  those  who  rent  property  (like  some  of 
the  appellants),  and  stated  at  p  210: 

"Property  taxes  may  be  paid  Initially  by 
property  owners,  but  a  significant  part  of  the 
ultimate  burden  of  each  year's  tax  on  rental 
property  will  very  likely  be  borne  by  the 
tenant  rather  than  the  landlord  since,  as 
the  parties  also  stipulated  in  this  case,  the 
landlord  will  treat  the  property  tax  as  a 
bvislneas  expense  and  normally  will  be  able 
to  pass  all  or  a  large  part  of  this  cost  on  to 
the  tenants  in  the  form  of  higher  rent." 

Turning  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  we  see 
that  students  have  Just  as  many  connec- 
tions with  the  community  as  those  found  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Evans  and  Kolodziej- 
aki.  Students,  like  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  residents,  are  included  in  the  cen- 
sus determination  of  the  state's  congressional 
apportionment.**  Students,  ot  course,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  state's  laws  and  regulations.  Jury 
Usts  are  chosen  from  Usts  of  registered 
voters."  Thus,  by  denying  students  the  right 
to '  register  and  vote,  they  are  also  denied 
participation  in  the  time  honored  Anglo- 
Saxon  tradition  of  trial  by  a  Jury  of  their 
peers.**  Students  pay  State  income  tax,  city 
income  tax  (if  any),  gasoline,  sales  and  use 
taxes.  Michigan  law  provides  a  rebate  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  sales  tax  revenue  to  counties 
and  cities  on  a  per  capita  basis'*  and  a 
rebate  of  20*^  of  gasoline  tax  revenue  on  a 
oom.blned  populatloo-hlghway  mileage 
basis.**  Clearly,  without  the  students  who  are 
counted  as  residents  for  these  purposes,  the 
cities  and  counties  would  lose  part  of  these 
rebates.  As  the  V£.  Supreme  Court  has  rec- 
ognized,*' property  taxes  are  ultimately  paid 
by  renters  such  as  some  of  the  appellants.  In 
addition,  Michigan  explicitly  recognizes  thU 
fact  by  allowing  aU  renters  a  17%  exemp- 
tion on  rent  paid  in  lieu  of  the  exemption 
that  property  owxxars  receive  for  payment  of 
property  taxes.*'  Students  with  children  can 
and  do  etiroll  them  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, and,  therefore,  have  more  than  a  pass- 
ing interest  in  the  educational  standards  of 
the  community. 

Tike  Federal  government  grants  dedtictlons 
on  the  Federal  tax  for  state  and  local  taxes 
in  Ueu  of  Itemized  deductions.  These  deduc- 
tions vary  from  state  to  state."  Hence,  if  a 
student  whose  parents  are  from  Hew  York, 
goes  to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Uvea 
m  Ann  Arbor,  be  would  take  a  deduction 
based  on  Mlrhlgan  and  not  New  York  taxes. 
Thus,  he  is  imi^lelty  recognized  as  a  Michi- 


gan resident  for  Federal  tax  piuposas.  The 
Federal  government  further  provides  com- 
munity health  service  grants  to  the  states 
based  on  population  (which  includes  stu- 
dents) .»• 

This  list  U  not  exhaustive  but  merely 
shows  some  of  the  nvimeroiu  interrelation- 
ships between  students,  their  local  ocnunu- 
nlties.  and  the  State  of  Michigan.  Moreover, 
there  are  other  groups  more  transient  than 
students  who  are  not  required  to  meet  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  as  are  students. 
According  to  the  1B60  census,  the  largest 
group  of  transients  were  (q>eratlve  and  kind- 
red workers  with  craftsmen  and  foremen 
second,  and  professionals  (Including  stu- 
dents) third.* 

Thus,  we  hold  that  students  cannot  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  under  the  provi- 
sions of  MCLA  i  168.11(b)  because  of  the 
State's  interest  in  promoting  an  informed  and 
concerned  electorate.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  they  might  be  even  better  Informed 
on  current  Issues  than  other  citizens. 


Courts  do  not  exist  In  a  vacuum.  They  may 
take  cognizance  of  facts  and  events  sur- 
rounding the  passage  and  purpose  of  legis- 
lation. Traverse  City  School  District  v.  At- 
torney Generca  (1971) .  384  Mich  390.  406.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Field  stated  in  Ho  Ah  Kow  v. 
Nunan  (1879,  USCC).  13  Fed  Cases  353,  365; 

"Besides,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  mat- 
ters of  public  notoriety  and  general  cogni- 
zance. When  we  take  our  seats  on  the  bench 
we  are  not  struck  with  blindness  and  forbid- 
den to  know  as  Judges  what  we  see  as  men." 

We  thus  may  take  Judicial  notice  of  ex- 
trajudicial material  in  recognizing  other 
State  Interests.  An  article"  In  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  15.  1971.  discusses  the 
issue  raised  in  this  and  similar  cases  around 
the  country.  A  purported  fear  of  the  states 
Involved  Is  that  the  students  would  have  a 
significant  political  impact  If  they  were 
granted  the  elective  franchise.  The  article 
quoted  an  Illinois  State  Repreeentative  as 
summing  up  the  feelings  of  many  citizens 
thusly :  "  'For  goodness  sake,  we  could  have 
these  transients  actually  controlling  the  elec- 
tions, voting  city  councils  and  mayors  In  or 
out  of  ofllce.'  "  This  fear  of  student  voters 
overwhelming  the  townspeople  at  the  pwUs 
was  underlying  the  decision  of  our  Court  In 
Wolcott  V.  Holcomb  (1893) .  97  Mich  361.  367- 
368.  However,  what  was  constitutionally  ac- 
ceptable in  1893  is  not  necessarily  constitu- 
tionally accepUble  today.  As  the  U.S 
Supreme  Court  stated  in  Harper  v.  Virffinia 
Board  of  Elections  (1966).  383  US  663.  669 
(80  8  Ct  1079.  16  L  Ed  3d  169)  : 

"Likewise,  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  Is 
not  shackled  to  the  political  theory  of  a 
particular  era.  In  determining  what  lines  are 
unoonstitutionally  discriminatory,  we  have 
never  been  confined  to  historic  notions  of 
equality,  any  more  than  we  have  restricted 
due  process  to  a  fixed  catalogue  of  what  was 
at  a  given  time  deemed  to  be  the  limits  ot 
fundamental  rights." 

The  court  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
segregation  upheld  In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson 
(1896).  163  US  537  (16  S  Ct  1138.  41  L  Ed 
256) ,  was  overruled  a  half  century  later.  Like- 
wise, the  restrictions  on  the  franchise  ac- 
cepted in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  t<Aeratad  today.  Under  the 
Michigan  Constitution  of  1836.  only  21-year 
old  white  male  citizens  could  vote."  The 
Constitution  of  1850,  by  amendment,  re- 
moved the  restriction  of  race*  and  by  an 
amendment  to  the  1909  Constitution,  the  re- 
strictions based  on  sex  were  removed. 


Recently,  Congress  by  statute,**  and  more 
recently  by  ths  adoption  of  constitutional 
amendment,"  the  voting  age  In  all  elections 
has  been  lowered  to  18  years. 

DeTocqueville  over  a  century  ago  stated: 
"There  is  no  more  invariable  rule  in  the  his- 
tory of  society:  The  further  electoral  rlghu 


are  extended,  the  greater  la  the  need  for  ex- 
tending them:  for  after  each  concession  the 
strength  of  democracy  increases,  and  Its  de- 
mands Increase  with  Its  strength."" 

We  agree  that  It  Is  no  longer  constltu- 
tionally  permissible  to  exclude  students  from 
the  franchise  because  of  the  fear  of  the  way 
they  may  vote. 

"  'Fencing  out'  from  the  franchise  a  sector 
of  the  population  because  of  the  way  they 
may  vote  is  constitutionally  Impermissible. 
"  |T|he  exercise  of  rights  so  vital  to  the  main- 
tenance of  democratic  institutions.' 
(Schneider  v.  State.  308  US  147,  161)  cannot 
constitutionally  be  obliterated  because  of  a 
fear  of  the  political  views  of  a  particular 
group  of  bona  fide  residents."  Carrington  v. 
Rash,  supra,  at  p  94. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  in  the  pcust 
when  new  groups  have  been  granted  the  fran- 
chise, and  these  fears  have  proven  to  be  large- 
ly unfounded.  The  fear  that  students  will 
vote  radically  different  from  the  bulk  of  the 
electorate  Is  problematical  at  this  point.** 
However,  as  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court  stated 
in  Williams  v.  Rhodes  (1968).  393  US  23.  32 
(89  8  Ct  6.  31  L  Ed  3d  34)  :  "Competition  In 
ideas  and  governmental  policies  Is  at  the  core 
of  our  electoral  process  •  •  •."  The  right  to 
vote  means  Uie  right  to  vote  for  the  candi- 
date of  one's  choice  regardless  of  Ideology.  As 
Justice  Jackson  stated  In  another  cose  con- 
cerning the  right  of  dissent : 

"If  there  Is  any  fixed  star  In  our  constitu- 
tional constellation.  It  is  that  no  official,  high 
or  petty,  can  prescribe  what  shall  be  orthodox 
In  politics,  nationalism,  religion,  or  other 
matters  of  opinion."  (Emphasis  added.) 
West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  v.  Bamette 
(1943),  319  US  624.  643  (63  S  Ct  1178.  87 
LEd  1628). 

The  right  to  vote  has  been  considered  to  be 
the  most  vital  of  our  constitutional  rights. 
The  cry  of  the  American  revolution  of  "no 
taxation  without  representation"  articulated 
the  desire  of  the  colonists  to  have  a  voice  in 
selecting  the  officials  who  made  the  decisions 
affecting  their  daUy  lives.  At  the  present  time, 
these  students  In  many  instances  are  being 
taxed  without  being  represented.  Therefore, 
we  hold  that  MCLA  5  168.11(b).  as  It  applies 
to  students.  Is  unconstitutional  as  a  violation 
of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
We  further  hold  that  the  provisions  of  MCLA 
i  168.11(b)  applying  to  students  are  uncon- 
stitutional as  a  violation  of  art  1.  S  2.  of  the 
Michigan  Constitution  of  1963. 

In  the  future,  students  must  be  treated  the 
same  as  all  other  registrants.  No  special  ques- 
tions, forms.  Identifications,  etc..  may  be 
required  of  students. 

Article  1 .  §  1 .  of  the  Michigan  Constitution 
of  1963  states  that.  "All  political  power  Is 
Inherent  In  the  people."  This  power  resides 
in  all  of  the  people,  student  and  nonstudent, 
alike. 

The  Judgment  Is  reversed  and  the  cause  is 
remanded  to  the  circuit  court  for  further 
proceedings  consistent  with  this  opinion. 

rOOTNOTXS 

'  Mich  Const  1963,  art  1,  J  2.  provides:  "No 
person  shall  be  denied  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws;  nor  shall  any  person  be  denied 
the  enjoyment  of  his  civil  or  political  rights 
or  be  discriminated  against  In  the  exercise 
thereof  because  of  religion,  race,  color  or 
national  origin.  The  legislature  shall  Imple- 
ment this  section  by  appropriate  legislation." 

Mich  Const  1963,  art  1.  I  17.  provides:  "No 
person  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law.  The  right  of  all  Individ- 
uals, firms,  corporations  and  voluntary  as- 
sociations to  fair  and  Just  treatment  in  the 
course  of  legislative  and  executive  investiga- 
tions and  hearings  shall  not  be  infringed." 

■U.S.  Const,  14th  Amend.  I  1.  provides:  "All 
persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  there- 
of, are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
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the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citlaens  of 
the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

*See.  e.g.,  Kum  v.  Seu  York  (1951),  340 
US  290  (71  S  Ct  312.  96  L  Ed  280) . 

'  See.  also.  Schnell  v.  Davis  (1949) .  336  US 
933  (69  S  Ct  750.  93  L  Ed  1093) ,  affirming  81 
F  Supp  872. 

'  Bullard  &  Rice,  supra,  at  p  221. 

*  Bullard  St  Rice,  supra,  at  p.  330. 

'  For  a  comparison  of  some  of  the  ques- 
tlonnalree  used  by  city  clerks  for  student 
registration,  see  Appendix.  4  Journal  of  Law 
Reform,  pp.  239-243. 

•  4  Journal  of  Law  Reform,  pp.  339-340. 
*In  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections 

(1966).  383  US  663  (86  8.  Ct.  1079.  16  L.  Ed. 
2d  169).  the  court  srtruck  down  a  poll  tax  as 
a  classification  bcMed  on  wealth.  Questions 
concerning  bank  accounts,  support,  etc.,  are 
similarly  classlflcatlons  based   on  wealth. 

"•See,  also,  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School 
DUtrict  (1969).  395  US  621  (89  S.  Ct.  1886 
23  L.  Ed.  2d  583 ) ;  Cipriano  v.  Houma  ( 1969 ) . 
396  US  701  (89  S.  Ct.  1897.  23  L.  Ed.  2d  647). 
These  cases  Held  that  states  cannot  deny  the 
right  to  vote  to  non-property  owners. 

>>In  Shapiro  v.  Thompson  (1969).  394  US 
618  (89  S.  Ct.  1322,  33  L.  Ed.  2d  600).  the 
court  8t.ruck  down  residency  requirements 
for  welfare  recipients  on  the  ground  that 
they  Interfered  with  the  right  to  travel,  a 
fundamental  constitutional  right.  Similarly, 
it  Is  unconstitutional  to  deny  the  right  to 
vote  to  students  who  exercise  their  right  to 
travel  and  leave  Ann  Arbor  for  the  simimer. 

"McDonald  v.  Bd.  of  Comm.  (1969).  394 
US  802  (89  8.  Ct.  1404.  23  L.  Ed.  3d  739) . 

"New  York  Education  Law.  5  3012  (Supp. 
1968). 

"Bullard  &  Rice,  supra,  at  p.  232.  fn.  97. 

"  C.  Smith,  Voting  A  Election  Laics  (1960) , 
pp.  89-99. 

'•  398  US  at  421  (90  S.  Ct.  at  1754,  26  L.  Ed. 
2d  at  374). 

"  MCLA  5  600.1310  et  seq. 

"Glasser  V.  United  States  (1942).  315  US 
60  (62  8.  Ct.  457.  86  L.  Ed.  2d  680) . 

"MCLA  i  205.75. 

"MCLA  51  247.660.  247.663. 

«  399  US  at  210  (90  8.  Ct.  1994,  36  L.  Ed. 
2d  528) .  For  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
attempting  to  discern  the  long  range  effect 
of  property  taxes  on  property  values,  see  399 
US  at  211  and  C.  Shoup,  Public  Finance,  386- 
390  {1969K 

"^MCLA  5  206  528(2)  and  Bullard  &  Rice, 
supra,  at  p.  233. 

"  1970  Federal  Income  tax  form;  1970  Op- 
tional State  sales  tax  table. 

»«42  USCA  5  246(8)  (3)  (A).  "The  Student 
Vote."  New  Republic.  11   (Sept.  19,  1970). 

"J.  Schmldhauaer.  "Residency  Require- 
ments for  Voting  and  The  Tensions  of  a 
Mobile  Society."  61  MLR  823.  830.  fn  10. 

"A.  Otten,  "Should  Collegians  Vote  at 
Home  or  at  School?"  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
April  16,  1971.  (p.  1). 

*'  Constitution  of  1835.  art  9.  f  1. 

•»  Constitution  of  1860.  art  7.  |  1. 

»  Constitution  of  1908,  art  3.  |  1. 

**  Voting  Rights  Act  amendment  of  1070, 
42  USCA  1973aa-73bb. 

"On  June  30,  1971.  the  SUte  of  Ohio  be- 
came the  38th  State  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  became  law  upon  the 
ratification  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
U.S.  Constitution,  art  8. 

"  A.  deTocquevllle,  1  Democracy  In  America 
67  (knopf  ed.  1966). 

**  Bullard  A  Rice,  supra,  at  336:  "A  raoent 
American  Council  on  Education  surrey  of  col- 
lege freshmen  showing  that  44%  considered 
themselves  liberal  and  30%  moderate  con- 
servative demonstrates  that  students  would 
not  vote  as  a  solid  unit.  New  York  Times, 
Dec.  33, 1970,  at  16,  col.  4." 


[No.  63963] 
Star  ov  Mkhioam  Supasicx  Counr 

Sally  Wllklna.  Jeanne  D'Haam,  Timothy  A. 
Schults,  Jacob  Elcbenbaum.  Carol  B.  Sballta, 
Nelll  H.  Hollensbead.  KennetH  W.  Jendryka, 
and  Kathleen  McDonnell,  Jonee,  Plaintiffs- 
Appellants,  V.  John  P.  Bentley,  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Defendant- 
Appellee. 

Before  the  entire  bench,  Brennan,  J.  (Con- 
curring) : 

I  agree  with  the  result  reached  by  my 
Brother  Swalnson,  but  would  base  my  opinion 
on  statutory  construction  rather  than  consti- 
tutional grounds. 

The  rule  Is  that  If  a  statute  can  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  avoid  constitutional  invalidity, 
the  constitutionally  valid  construction  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Const  1860,  art  7,  {  6,  whi<^  conUlned  a 
provision  similar  to  MCLA  f  168.11(b)  (Stat 
Aim  1971  Cum  Supp  |6.1011(b]),  was  the 
subject  of  divided  opinions  in  this  Court  In 
Wolcott  V.  Holcomb  (1893),  97  Mich  361. 

The  dissenting  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Hooker,  concurred  in  by  Justice  Long  con- 
cluded that  the  provision  simply  meant  that 
a  stiident  was  not  to  be  deemed  to  have 
lost  his  residence  automatically  by  reaaon  of 
being  a  student.  In  short.  Hooker  and  Long 
believed  that  the  proviso  gave  the  student  an 
option,  his  Intention  In  the  matter  being  con- 
trc^lng.  He  said  It  this  way: 

"The  true  construction  of  this  section 
should  be  Just  what  its  language  Imports. 
I.e..  that  being  kept  In  an  alms-hotise.  or 
attendance  at  college,  or  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lakes  or  high  seas,  does  not  work 
a  change  of  residence  against  the  mtentlon 
or  desire  of  the  individual. "  Wolcott  v.  Hol- 
comb, supra,  p  371 

That  construction  of  the  act  was  wise, 
reasonable.  Just  and  proper.  It  should  have 
been  the  majority  opinion  in  1893.  It  should 
be  today. 

If  a  student  In  residence  Is  given  the 
"Hooker  option",  all  the  senseless  folderol  of 
voter  registration  in  some  of  our  college 
towns  would  be  dispensed  with. 

HoDker's  words,  written  In  dissent  almost 
80  years  ago.  need  no  gilding,  but  bear  reso- 
nant repetition. 

"the  only  reasons  given  for  the  construc- 
tion contended  for  are  that  these  classes  are 
undesirable  voters  at  the  place  of  the  asylum; 
that  they  pay  no  taxes,  do  no  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  municipality,  and  have  no 
Interest  in  local  affairs.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  many  persons  In  all  localities,  and  was 
probably  as  true  of  these  before  their  ad- 
mission as  after.  It  is  as  true  of  those  ad- 
mitted from  the  locality  of  the  asylum,  who 
may  vote  under  this  section,  as  of  those  who 
come  from  a  distance,  who  may  not  vote 
under  this  construction.  It  never  has  been 
a  requisite  to  electoral  rights  that  the  citi- 
zen should  pay  taxes,  do  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  municipality,  or  evince  interest  In 
municipal  affairs;  nor  does  the  right  depend 
upon  a  wise  or  even  honest  exercise  of  the 
prtvUege  of  the  ballot.  DoubUess  there  are 
many  whose  votes  could  be  dispensed  with  to 
the  profit  of  their  respective  municipalities 
and  the  State  as  well,  but  the  elector  fran- 
chise U  baaed  upon  broader  prlnctplea.  There 
is  no  man  so  poor  or  low  that  he  la  not  richer 
and  manlier  for  hla  political  eqttallty,  and 
the  ballot  \»  essential  to  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  all  classes.  Immedlataly  a  olass 
or  race  Is  disfranchised,  tta  members  are  de- 
prived of  an  equal  chance  with  their  fellows. 
This  proposition  Is  so  Important  a  part  of 
the  foundation  of  our  institutions  that  It 
should  not  be  allmlnated  or  weakened  by  any 
unnecessary  construction  of  a  oonatttutlon 
based  upon  clvU  liberty  and  political  equal- 
ity." Wolcott  V.  Holcomb,  supra,  pp  370.  371 

I  concur  In  reversal. 
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Stats  of  Mxchican  Sxmxum  Couar 

Sally  Wllklna.  Jeanne  D'Haam,  Tlowthy 
A.  Schulte,  Jacob  Klchenbaum.  Carol  B.  Shal- 
Ita.  Nelll  H.  Hollenabead,  Kenn«th  W.  Jen- 
dryka and  Kathleen  \Mfnnnn»r}  Jones, 
Plaintiffs-Appellants,  vs.  John  P.  Bentley, 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan, 
Defendant- Appellee. 

Before  the  entire  bench.  Adams.  J.: 

I  concur  In  reversal.  There  Is  no  rational 
basis  for  treating  students  differently  from 
other  citizens  in  their  exercise  of  the  funda- 
mental right  to  vote.  The  Michigan  statute 
defining  voting  residence  for  all  citizens  pro- 
vides that:  "Should  a  person  have  more 
than  1  residence.  •  •  •  that  place  at  which 
such  person  resides  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  shall  be  his  or  her  ofltdal  resVlence 
•  •  •."  MCLA  1168.11(a);  Stat  Ann  1971 
Cum  Supp  I  6.1011  (a). 

For  voting  purposes,  there  Is  no  rational 
basis  for  dlstlngiilshlng  between  students 
who  reside  at  a  given  locality  for  nine  months 
of  the  year  and  non-students  who  reside  In 
the  same  locality  for  nine  months  of  the 
year.  Requiring  additional  qualifications  to 
vote  which  affect  different  groups  unequally, 
whether  by  Income,  occupation,  or  employ- 
er, la  a  doilal  of  equal  protection.  Hmrper 
V.  Virginia  Board  of  Elections  (1966).  383 
US  663  (86  S  Ot  1079,  16  L  Ed  3d  169) ;  Car- 
Hngton  v.  Rash  (1965),  380  US  89  (85  S 
Ct  776,  13  L  Bd  3d  675);  Evans  v.  Common 
(1970),  388  US  419  (90  S  Ct  1752,  36  L  Bd 
3d  370).  ^>eclal  treatment  of  students  is 
an  arbitrary  and  invidious  discrimination 
against  them  in  violation  of  art  1.  |  3  Mich- 
igan Constitution,  and  Amend  XIV,  United 
States  Constitution.  Fox  v.  frnptoyinent  Se- 
curity Commission  (1967),  379  Mich  579. 

PAXn.  L.  ASAMS. 

[No.  52963] 
Sally  Wilklns,  Jeanne  D'Haem,  Timothy 
A.  Schults,  Jacob  Elchenbaum.  Carol  B. 
Shallta.  NelU  H.  HoUenabead.  Kenneth  W. 
Jendryka.  and  Kathleen  McDoim^  Jones. 
Plalntlffs-Apptilants.  v.  John  P.  Bentley. 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 
Defendant- Apprilee. 

Before  the  entire  bench.  Williams.  J.  (Con- 
curring with  Brennan.  J.) : 

I  concur  with  my  Brother  Brennan.  How- 
ever. I  agree  with  my  Brother  Swalnaon's 
constitutional  analysis. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICB31  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


MnJTARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilxs).  Pursuant  to  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows  : 
BJt.  8687,  to  authorise  appropriations 
during  the  fiaoal  year  1973  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  veestia.  tracked 
combat  vehlclea,  torpedoes,  and  ottaar  w«ap- 
ooA,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reeerve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Foroea,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PR£SIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ron. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  11.  strike  the  figure  "92.- 
910,744.000."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "•2.571.744.000." 

On  page  9.  line  11.  strike  the  word  "and" 
and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ProvideO,.  however.  That  at  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  section, 
no  more  than  $20  million  shall  be  expended 
for  further  deTclopment  on  the  B-1  strategic 
bomber,  and  that  an  additional  111  million 
may  be  expended  for  research,  development, 
test  and  cTaluatlon  of  alternative  strategic 
bomber  programs  Including  modernization  of 
the  later  series  B-52"s  and  development  of  a 
subsonic  bomber  designed  for  a  stand-off 
alr-to-surface  missile  launching  role:    and". 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  by  $339  million  the  $370  mil- 
lion figure  that  is  now  in  the  bill  for 
further  development  of  the  B-1  bomber. 
In  other  words,  the  amendment  brings 
about  a  saving  of  $339  million,  and  would 
leave  $31  million  to  be  expended  for  the 
following  purposes: 

Of  that  $31  million,  $20  million  would 
be  earmarked  for  continued  research  on 
the  B-1  bomber,  in  an  effort  to  further 
define  the  mission  of  that  bomber,  to 
determine  whether  further  development 
should  proceed,  and  hopefully  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  that  are  bothering 
many  of  us  about  the  mission  and  the 
feasibility  of  that  bomber. 

In  addition  to  that  $20  milhon,  the 
amendment  would  earmark  $1  million 
for  research  and  development  purposes 
on  a  different  type  of  bomber  that  would 
be  limited  to  a  standoff  bomber  role, 
and  the  final  $10  million  would  be  ear- 
marked for  modification  of  the  existing 
B-52. 

So  what  I  am  proposing  here  is  that 
instead  of  proceeding  with  the  proto- 
type construction  of  the  B-1  bomber, 
we  eliminate  that  part  of  the  program 
and  use  the  funds  exclusively  for  re- 
search and  development  related  not  only 
to  the  B-1.  but  to  two  other  alternative 
possibilities. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  I 
have  been  studying  the  B-1  bomber,  for- 
merly called  the  Advanced  Manned  Stra- 
tegic Aircraft,  for  several  years.  Based 
on  a  recent  reexamination  of  this  proj- 
ect that  I  undertook  in  cooperation  with 
Representative  SriBERLurc  of  Ohio,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  B-1  has  come  to 
exempUfy  many  things  that  are  objec- 
tionable in  our  weapons  acquisition  prac- 
tice. 

Air  Force  cost  projections  are  wishful 


thinking  at  best,  and  at  worst  they  are 
misleading.  Each  year  they  induce  Con- 
gress to  further  expenditures  that  will 
probably  run  In  multiples  of  current  es- 
timates for  this  program.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  study  completed  in 
March  of  this  year  confirms  that  sttu*- 
tling  cost  overruns  have  already  occurred 
in  the  B-1,  and  that  more  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

With  the  new  tanker,  which  I  am 
fully  convinced  will  be  an  inevitable  de- 
mand to  accompany  the  B-1,  the  total 
cost  for  this  project  could  easily  reach, 
if  not  exceed,  $47  btUion. 

The  insistence  on  a  supersonic  capa- 
bility is  especially  distressing.  It  has  little 
or  no  relationship  to  the  nuclear  mission 
profiles  contemplated  for  this  aircraft — 
in  fact,  it  may  detract  from  those  mis- 
sions— yet  It  adds  as  much  as  50  percent 
to  procurement  costs.  Our  investigations 
suggest  that  it  is  included  for  two  basic 
purposes:  to  enhance  the  excitement  for 
strategic  bomber  pilots  and  the  glamor 
of  the  Air  Force  recruiting  programs. 
Obviously,  neither  justifies  the  tremen- 
dous outlays  it  requires. 

While  retaining  this  questionable  at- 
tribute, the  Air  Force  has  adopted  an  ex- 
tremely curious  approach  to  more  im- 
portant capabilities  of  the  airplsme. 
When  costs  threaten  to  exceed  accept- 
able targets  it  simply  drops  another  ma- 
jor feature  of  the  aircraft.  Thus  far  in 
the  research  and  development  phase,  two 
flying  prototypes  have  been  scrapped  and 
the  number  of  engines  has  been  reduced 
from  40  to  27.  The  low-level  supersonic 
capability  has  been  dropped,  the  internal 
capacity  for  carrying  SRAM's  and 
SCAD'S  has  been  reduced,  and  the 
avionics  package  has  been  sharply  de- 
graded. Yet.  even  Air  Force  cost  esti- 
mates have  continued  to  rise,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  eliminated  these 
important  capabilities,  which  were  once 
said  to  be  essential  to  the  operation  of 
this  aircraft.  Certainly,  each  step  shrinks 
the  differences  which  are  supposed  to 
make  the  B-1  a  true  follow -on  to  the 
B-52;  already  it  is  inferior  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  FB-111. 

We  have  found  that  the  gravity  bomb- 
ing missions  envisioned  for  the  B-1  have 
little  more  than  nostalgia  going  for 
them.  By  the  time  it  is  operational,  it 
could  very  well  be  greeted  by  new  Soviet 
defenses,  eliminating  any  confidence  that 
it  could  penetrate  their  airspace  at  any 
altitude  or  at  any  speed. 

In  light  of  these  considerations  and 
others  In  the  report,  the  wisest  course  by 
far  would  be  to  confine  funds  for  the 
B-1  bomber  to  additional  research  on 
questions  relating  to  this  bomber  and 
its  mission,  and  to  research  on  alterna- 
tive systems  that  might  be  more  feasible 
than  the  B-1. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Sen- 
ator started  his  remarks.  Could  the  Sen- 
ator, very  simply,  tell  me  what  he  con- 
ceives as  the  mission  of  this  bomber?  Just 
what  function  Is  It  to  perform? 

The  reason  I  ask  Lb  that  we  are  told  by 
the  administration,  when  we  get  into  the 


ABM  debate — that  the  ABM  is  a  work- 
able or  effective  weapon.  At  least,  we 
have  undertaken  to  spend  $10  biUlon  on 
it,  and  that  is  only  the  beginning.  And 
they  allege  that  the  Russians,  of  course, 
are  doing  the  same  thing. 

A  bomber  of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me. 
would  be  exceptionally  vulnerable  not 
only  to  existing  antiaircraft  defenses,  but 
also,  if  the  ABM  is  effective  against  a 
missile,  it  surely  ought  to  be  effective 
against  a  plane  of  this  character.  What, 
really,  is  the  overall  rationale  for  this 
plane? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
would  get  a  more  convincing  answer  as 
to  what  the  bomber  is  supposed  to  do 
from  one  who  advocates  it  than  from 
one  of  its  opponents. 

As  I  understand  the  rationalization  on 
the  part  of  the  Air  Force  in  calling  for 
the  bomber,  it  is  to  preserve  what  they 
call  the  triad  system.  In  other  words,  we 
depend  partly  for  our  deterrents  on  the 
Polaris  submarines,  partly  on  the  land- 
based  missiles,  and  partly  on  strategic 
bomoers. 

My  objection  to  that  is  that,  as  the 
Senator's  question  implies,  the  chances 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  high  that  by  the 
time  this  bomber  becomes  operational, 
in  1979  or  1978,  the  Soviets  will  long  since 
have  developed  a  defensive  capability 
against  it  that  would  make  it  a  very 
unfeasible  instnmient  for  us  to  use. 

I  might  remind  the  Senator  that  even 
now  we  are  reluctant  to  use  B-52  bombers 
over  North  Vietnam — not  because  there 
is  not  a  strategic  role  to  be  played,  but 
becau.se  of  the  fear  of  the  surface-to-air 
missiles  with  which  the  Russians  have 
equipped  the  North  Vietnamese,  although 
it  is  a  rather  primitive  model  compared 
to  some  of  the  things  they  are  capable  of 
mounting  against  our  planes,  has  kept  us 
from  sending  any  B-52's  against  North 
Vietnam. 

If  they  are  given  another  7  or  8  years 
to  develop  more  sophisticated  defensive 
surface-to-air  missiles,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  long  before  this  bomber  is  de- 
veloped, it  is  highly  questionable  whether 
we  would  be  able  to  use  it  in  view  of  the 
danger. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Personally,  I  can- 
not see  any  function  that  this  bomber 
can  perform  under  present  conditions. 

I  thought  this  question  had  been  fought 
out  and  decided  some  years  ago — that 
there  was  no  future  to  this  type  of  bomb- 
er, that  they  decided  against  proceeding 
with  it.  Now  it  has  been  revived. 

It  strikes  me  as  Inherently  inconsist- 
ent for  the  administration — the  Penta- 
gon, which  is  promoting  this  plane — 
when  we  are  arguing  about  the  ABM.  to 
assert  in  the  most  fervent  manner  that 
ABM  system  is  necessary,  that  it  has  de- 
veloped to  the  point  that  they  believe  It 
is  effective.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  effective. 
Nevertheless,  they  say  that,  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  gone  along  with  them. 

If  one  accepts  that  and  If  they  are  ef- 
fecUve.  if  the  art  has  reached  the  point 
where  they  can  shoot  down  an  incoming 
missile  g(^g  at  3.600  miles  an  hour  or 
5,000  miles  an  hour— I  am  talking  about 
the  international  ballistic  missile— then 
surely.  It  would  be  like  shooting  fish  In  a 
barrel  to  shoot  down  a  bomber  of  this 
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size.  The  Senator  says  it  woud  be  super- 
sonic. I  suppose  he  means  that  It  would 
not  go  more  than  1,200  or  1,500  miles  an 
hour. 

It  seems  utterly  inconsistent  to  give 
them  both  the  ABM  and  the  B-1.  Either 
they  admit  that  the  ABM  is  not  really 
effective  and  therefore  it  is  possible  that 
a  bomber  might  penetrate  the  defenses 
or  on  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
should  maintain  that  the  ABM  has 
reached  such  a  point  of  development  that 
we  are  justified  in  putting  $10  blllicm 
into  it  at  this  stage;  we  are  developing 
four  missile  sites,  and  therefore  a  IxMnb- 
er  of  this  character  cannot  be  expected 
to  penetrate  an  ABM  system.  If  this  is 
right.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  automati- 
cally makes  this  leg  of  the  triad  obsolete 
and  of  no  use  at  all.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  reconcile  what  I  call  an  inher- 
ent inconsistency  in  the  two  arguments 
they  make.  They  Uke  to  present  them 
one  at  a  time  so  that  we  do  not  compare 
them  to  each  other. 

This  particular  plane  might  have  been 
justified  in  World  War  U,  when  there 
were  no  efficient  defenses  agsdnst  a  high- 
powered  plane  that  could  go  so  fast. 

I  honestly  cannot  see  how  they  can  jus- 
tify it  under  present  conditions,  having 
made  the  argument  that  the  ABM's  are 
effective,  working  instruments.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  but  the  Senate  believes 
it,  the  administration  and  the  Pentagon 
believes  it.  If  they  believe  It,  how  do  they 
justify  a  bomber  of  this  character? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree  with  the  logic 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Even  if 
one  holds  the  view  that  we  need  the 
bomber,  we  have  the  B-52  and  we  have 
the  FB-111.  As  I  understand  it,  from  the 
colloquy  with  General  Holloway,  Com- 
mander of  SAC.  they  will  continue  those 
planes  even  if  they  build  the  B-1. 

Let  me  read  from  one  statement  dur- 
ing the  hearing  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  In  which  the  Commander  of 
SAC.  General  Holloway  responded  to  a 
prepared  question  from  Senator  Thur- 
mond by  stating: 

The  propweed  size  of  the  FB-111  and  B-1 
forces  will  total  only  (deleted)  airframes.  We 
need  more  than  that  to  do  the  8IOP  task. 
Therefore,  we  should  not  plan  on  phasing  out 
the  B-62  when  the  B-1  comes  into  the  In- 
ventory with  the  exception  of  the  older 
models.  The  minimum  aircraft  force  that  SAC 
needs  Is  35S  B-62  Os  and  Hs,  66  FB-llls.  and 
the  propofied  (deleted)  B-i  force,  (p.  1689) 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  only  going  to 
build  the  B-1  bomber  but  we  are  also 
going  to  continue  the  operation  of  the 
B-52  and  the  FB-111. 

It  has  been  my  view,  from  what  I  could 
read  about  the  airplanes,  that  when  we 
combine  the  capabilities  of  the  B-52  with 
the  capabilities  of  the  FB-111.  we  have 
roughly  the  same  operating  capabilities 
of  the  B-1 . 1  say  to  those  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  think  we  need  to  continue 
a  major  bomber  capability  that  there  la 
nothing  In  the  amendment  that  would  do 
anything  to  strike  that  out.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  am  adding  $10  million  to  be 
used  for  further  research  on  how  we  can 
modify  the  B-62  to  make  It  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  In  view  of  what  the 
Senator  said  about  the  reluctance  of  the 
President  to  use  B-62's  over  North  Viet- 


nam, Is  not  the  Senator  suggesting  that 
our  foreign  policy  is  not  to  use  It  against 
RusslA  or  another  militarily  sophisti- 
cated country  but  It  is  designed  to  fight 
future  Vietnams.  against  small  and  prim- 
itive countries  that  do  not  have  mod- 
ern wei^Tons.  I  suppose  the  Senator  is 
suggesting  that  is  what  our  foreign  pol- 
icy is,  that  they  are  not  designed  to  be 
used  against  Russia.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  briefing  I  got  jn 
the  B-1  from  General  Holloway  and  his 
associates  in  Omaha  a  few  weeks  ago 
spoke  entirely  in  terms  of  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  may  very 
well  be  that  other  countries  are  more 
Ukely. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Did  he  say  he 
thought  they  would  be  able  to  evade  the 
ABM's? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  He  expressed  that 
hope. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  is, 
when  the  profile  of  the  plane,  as  they  call 
it.  was  originally  described,  they  said  it 
would  have  a  supersonic  capability  at 
low  altitude,  that  it  could  go  in  under 
the  detection  systems  and  be  even  more 
difficult  to  shoot  down;  but  now,  because 
of  the  rising  cost  of  the  plane,  they  have 
given  up  on  the  supersonic  capability  to 
fly  at  low  level.  That  has  been  dropped, 
so  that  it  would  operate  about  like  a 
B-52  flying  at  a  lower  level.  That  is  one 
advantage  that  has  been  surrendered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Only  recently  we 
were  told,  in  justifying  the  giving  of 
more  planes  to  Israel,  that  they  already 
have  a  missile  effective  at  a  lower  level 
for  IsraeU  planes  that  were  flying  over 
Egypt.  When  we  put  all  the  picture  to- 
gether, it  strikes  me  there  is  an  obvious 
inconsistency.  If  the  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system  is  an  effective  defense  against 
missiles  then  surely  it  would  be  able  to 
destroy  a  bomber  of  this  kind.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  argue  that  it  has  any 
reasonable  mission  other  than  to  give  the 
Air  Force  something  for  its  planners  to 
do. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  there  is  no  way  I  can 
prove  this  but  I  have  a  strong  hunch, 
speaking  now  as  a  former  bc«nber  pilot, 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  the  Air 
Force  wants  to  build  this  new  bomber  is 
out  of  nostalgia,  because  when  one  is 
trained  to  be  a  bomber  pilot  that  is  what 
he  wants  to  do.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a 
great  thrill  to  sit  behind  the  controls  of 
a  B-1  bomber.  I  am  sure  that  anyone 
who  has  a  love  for  flying  and  a  sense  of 
the  glory  of  the  Air  Force  would  find  it 
an  attractive  and  tempting  prospect  to 
have  this  fancy  new  airplane  with  the 
capabilities  combined  in  one  aircraft  that 
we  now  have  in  the  B-52  and  the  FB-111. 
It  is  something  like  buying  a  new  auto- 
mobile. There  is  always  a  certain  thrill 
and  satisfaction  that  comes  from  pos- 
sessing the  best,  the  shiniest,  the  newest, 
and  the' fastest  automobile.  But  when  we 
put  all  that  against  the  other  needs  of 
this  country,  including  the  defense  needs 
of  the  country,  it  strikes  me  as  a  rather 
superficial  argument. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Air  Force  will  not 
officially  justify  It  in  those  terms,  of 
course,  but  I  cannot  avoid  the  convic- 
tion, after  studyiiig  the  various  argu- 
ments for  the  plane,  that  that  at  least 


must  be  one  of  the  considerations  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  pressing  for  this 
new  aircraft. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  should  feel  that  that  is  not 
consistent  with  the  program,  for  exam- 
ple, of  a  volunteer  Military  Establish- 
ment, because  it  mis^t  increase  volun- 
teers. It  would  make  the  Air  Force  more 
attractive,  as  the  Senator  has  said.  Per- 
haps that  is  part  of  the  overall  concept 
of  changing  from  a  drafted  army  into  a 
vcdunteer  army.  It  is  a  rather  expensive 
way  to  induce  volunteers,  though,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  surdy  is. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  it  has  been  my  hope  we  could  make 
use  of  some  of  the  remarkable  facilities 
of  the  aircraft  production  plants  for 
other  purposes. 

I  think  there  is  another  argimient  that 
is  seldom  expressed  in  pubhc  but  is  prob- 
ably involved  in  the  desire  to  build  the 
new  bomber,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  these  aircraft  production  plants 
which  are  now  laying  off  men,  including 
highly  skilled  engineers,  machinists, 
electronic  experts,  all  of  whom  have  a 
close  working  relationship  that  has  been 
built  up  over  the  years  with  the  Air 
Force,  along  with  the  personal  friend- 
ships and  associations.  I  siispect  that  one 
of  the  unexpressed  factors  is  the  desire 
to  keep  those  aircraft  plants  function- 
ing. It  is  a  legitimate  concern  as  to  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  the  aircraft 
workers  and  other  skilled  people  if  we 
do  not  ccdtinue  to  build  bombers. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  leading  aircraft  firms 
in  California.  I  do  not  want  to  embar- 
rass him  in  any  way.  However,  I  asked 
him  why  his  firm  could  not  go  into  the 
construction  of  something  else — for  ex- 
ample, the  building  of  public  transit  fa- 
cihties  in  the  great  cities  of  California 
and  other  cities  across  the  country. 

He  said: 

Well,  we  could.  However,  no  one  Is  offering 
us  that  kind  otf  contract.  Tou  cant  geC  up 
and  preach  sermons  In  the  aircraft  Industry 
on  how  we  ought  to  start  producing  buses, 
washing  machines,  or  automobiles,  and  ex- 
pect that  we  wUl  do  so  when  those  markets 
are  already  fairly  crowded.  If  the  United 
States,  for  example,  would  say  that  by  the 
end  of  the  decade  we  are  going  to  buUd  ade- 
quate public  transit  fadUtles  In  every  city 
of  America  and  provide  the  money  and  the 
contracts  with  which  to  do  that,  our  com- 
pany would  be  In  tomorrow  morning  bidding 
on  that  business. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  mi.s.ting  ele- 
ments. We  are  talking  about  $370  million 
for  a  new  bomber.  However,  if  that  $370 
million  were  available  to  the  same  com- 
panies with  a  clearcut  commitment  from 
Congress  and  the  President  that  the 
money  could  be  used  to  build  public 
transit  facilities  and  assist  In  the  con- 
version of  the  plants  to  the  new  type  of 
production.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
that  conversion  could  be  made. 

I  really  believe  there  Is  a  lack  of  this 
kind  of  alternative  plan  that  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  thrust  behind  the  de- 
cision to  build  a  new  bomber. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  Presidait.  If 
the  Senator  will  3^eld  at  that  point,  the 
Senator  reminds  me  that  on  yesterdav 
I  was  talking  about  the  fact  that  the 
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Export-Import  Bank  has  withheld  ap- 
proval of  a  loan  to  Chile  to  make  pur- 
chases of  civilian  planes  from  the  Boeing 
Aircraft  Co.  Presumably,  they  did  it  for 
ideological  reasons,  In  addition  to  putting 
pressure  on  them  to  make  a  favorable 
settlement  in  compensation  for  nation- 
alization of  n.S.-O'wned  properties. 
In  any  case,  there  is  $20  milUon 
of  business  that  Boeing  wants  and  needs. 
The  Government  could  fsurilitate  that 
loan,  but  they  have  not  done  so. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  Is  very 
likely  that  there  is  a  need  to  keep  the 
plants  open.  As  I  say,  the  reason  has 
some  substance  to  it.  I  would  not  deny 
its  significance.  However,  I  think  that 
something  more  useful  could  be  thought 
up  than  Ein  obsolete  weapon.  There  must 
be  other  things  that  could  be  manufac- 
tured that  would  be  more  useful. 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments.  I 
think  he  has  been  very  helpful  in  clari- 
fying the  Issues  today. 

For  the  past  10  years  now  controversy 
has  surrounded  this  airplane.  There  has 
been  a  recurring  line  of  congressional 
inquiries  as  to  which  bombardment  pro- 
file would  be  the  most  effective  in  the 
ISSO's  and  the  IQiW's. 

One  of  the  things  that  entered  into 
that  argiunent  for  a  long  time  was  the 
highly  questionable  and  controversial  B- 
70.  That  plane  cost  us  $1.4  bUllon  to  de- 
velop a  prototjrpe  version.  It  is  now  on 
display  In  the  Air  Force  Museum  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  And  when  we  add  that  to  the 
very  short  life  of  the  B-58  fleet  that  was 
built  at  great  cost  that  already,  after  10 
years  of  combat  readiness,  has  passed 
into  history,  I  think  that  considerations 
of  that  kind  ought  to  give  the  Senate 
pause  in  proceeding  to  the  construction 
of  yet  another  heavy  bomber. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Senate 
that  what  I  am  proposing  today  does  not 
kill  the  B-1  bomber.  It  allows  $20  mil- 
lion for  continued  research  in  an  effort  to 
answer  the  questions  about  this  plane 
and  give  us  a  little  more  time  to  make  a 
judgment. 

We  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
arms  limitation  talks  are  now  proceed- 
ing—or, at  least,  we  hope  they  are  pro- 
ceeding— in  Vienna  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  divine  the  relationship  of  armaments 
between  the  great  powers. 

That  is  still  another  reason  to  post- 
pone another  major  expenditure  of  funds 
today.  We  are  hopeful  that  there  will  be 
some  success  in  the  SALT  discussions.  In 
that  event,  all  of  the  money  that  has  been 
expended  on  this  bomber  will  have  been 
for  naught. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRCXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  has  offered  his 
amendment.  I  intend  to  support  it.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sexiate  that 
more  detailed,  careful,  meticulous  work 
went  into  a  study  of  the  B-1  program 
this  year  by  the  Senator  from  Soutti  Da- 
kota than  has  ever  been  done  before.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  he  and  Congressman 
Seibeiling  filed  a  detailed  report  on  this 
program. 


As  he  and  I  know,  staff  members  of  the 
Memijers  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law  have  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
this  study. 

The  amendment  is  not  an  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  impromptu  on  the 
floor,  because  a  few  Senators  think  that 
we  have  been  overemphasizing  bombers. 
The  Justification  for  this  amendment  has 
been  carefully  and  fully  developed. 

There  Is  an  alternative  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  only  mlssitHi  of  the  B-1 
which  makes  sense — the  strategic  re- 
taliatory mission — and  the  alternative  is 
far  more  economical  and  efOclent 

I  intend  to  speak  for  about  45  minutes 
or  an  hour  in  support  of  his  position  and 
point  out  that  the  B-^2,  improved,  mod- 
ernized, and  brought  up  to  date,  can  do 
the  B-1  job  and  do  it  for  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  the  B-1 . 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  comments  and 
especially  the  remarks  he  made  about 
the  study  that  has  gone  into  this.  Of 
course,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  led 
the  way  in  this  effort  to  reduce  needless 
military  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord  the  report  on  the  B-1 
bomber  prepared  by  Representative 
Seibzrlxng  and  me  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing study  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law,  a  letter 
on  this  subject  written  by  Edward  J. 
Sullivan  under  date  of  September  14, 
1971,  with  a  carbon  copy  to  Brig.  Gen. 
C.  J.  Adams,  and  the  statement  by  Gen- 
eral HoUoway  that  I  referred  to  earlier 
in  my  colloquy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RXPORT  ON  THK  B-1    BOMBER 

(Prepared  by  Senator  Oeorge  S.  McOovem 
and  Congressman  John  F.  Selberllng) 

SirMMART 

As  the  existing  and  planned  ICBM  and 
SLBM  arsenals  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  becomes  more  clearly  defined 
and  the  enormity  of  the  combined  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  opposing  nuclear  forces  is 
understood,  the  continued  maintenance  of  a 
manned  bomber  fleet  by  the  U.S.  as  a  tertiary 
threat  suggests  redundancy  in  depth.  The 
wisdom  of  retaining  this  optional  deterrent 
Is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  question- 
able. 

Aside  from  the  doubtful  penetration  capa- 
bility any  future  manned  bomber  would  lutve 
In  a  heavily  defended  SAM  environment,  the 
cost  of  a  new  generation  of  manned  strategic 
bombers  and  supporting  fleet  of  tankers  is 
so  staggering  as  to  make  the  question  of 
continuing  any  strategic  bomber  program 
one  of  great  national  concern. 

This  Issue  need  not  be  decided,  however,  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  fiscal  1973  B-1  funding 
request.  The  B-S3  useful  life  assures  ample 
time  to  hold  the  project  in  al^eyance  while 
considering  other  alternatives,  Including  a 
system  designed  exclusively  for  the  standoff 
role,  or  further  modifications  of  the  B-62  to 
further  extend  Its  life  and  improve  its  capa- 
bUities. 

B-1  costs  threaten  to  reach  astronomical 
levels,  well  beyond  those  estimated  by  the 
Air  Force.  Large  increases  have  in  fact  oc- 
curred in  the  past  year,  even  though  the 
project  still  exists  only  on  paper.  The  almost 
certain  need  for  a  new  tanker  pushes  the 
price  tag  up  beyond  130  billion  even  If  doubt- 


ful Air  Force  cost  estimates  are  used.  One 
more  credible  estimate  sets  the  total  at  f47.2 
billion.  Predictable  added  costs  go  a  long  way 
to  nullify  claims  that  the  B-1  wovild  have 
cost-effectiveness  advantages  over  the  B-63 ' 
FB-111  combination,  and  even  those  claims 
have  no  foundation  unless  the  system  has  an 
assured  expected  usefiil  life  of  more  than 
seventeen  years. 

The  B-70  experience  confirms  that  the  su- 
personic capability  has  little  relation  to  the 
basic  nuclear  war  missions  which  can  be  fore- 
seen for  the  B-1.  On  the  contrary,  elaborate 
design  featvires  required  for  supersonic  flight 
could  easily  detract  from  the  aircraft's  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  at  low  altitudes.  Useful  only 
in  conventional  roles  which  are,  at  beet,  a 
spinoff  purpose  for  the  B-1,  the  supersonic 
capability  wUl  account  for  as  much  as  60  per- 
cent of  the  system's  ten-year  cost. 

RECOM  MKIfDATIONS 

( 1 )  The  supersonic  capability  should  be 
dropped  regardless  of  what  other  decisions 
are  made. 

(3)  The  funding  requested  for  fiscal  1972 
should  be  reduced  to  the  amount  required 
to  terminate  contracts  awarded  thus  far  and 
to  preserve  the  advanced  research  and  devel- 
opment option  for  possible  renewal  at  a  later 
time.  The  aircraft  should  be  redesigned  to 
eliminate  the  supersonic  capability  and  asso- 
ciated costs.  Amounts  required  for  these  pur- 
poses should  not  exceed  920  million  in  fiscal 
1972. 

(3)  Funds  should  be  added  for  basic  re- 
search and  development  on  an  alternative 
subsonic  strategic  aircraft  designed  exclu- 
sively for  operation  as  a  standoff  platform 
and  on  a  new  air  to  ground  missile  with  the 
range  and  flight  characteristics  required  to 
penetrate  from  beyond  enemy  defenses  in  a 
fashion  which  achieves  the  greatest  possible 
variation  from  the  nature  of  SLBM  and  ICBM 
penetration. 

INTRODUCTION     TO     THT     B-1 

The  B-1  Is  a  proposed  intercontinental 
strategic  bomber.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  plans 
to  phase  It  into  the  existing  strategic  arsenal 
as  a  replacement  for  the  currently  opera- 
tional B-62'B  and  FB-Ul's,  starting  In  the 
1978-1979  time  frame. 

The  B-1  is  to  )>e  powered  by  turbofan  Jet- 
engines.  It  will  be  capable  of  supersonic 
cruise  at  high  altitude  (mach  2.5),  but  will 
be  restricted  to  subsonic  speeds  (approxi- 
mately mach  0.8S),  at  low  altitude.  It  will 
have  a  maximum  takeoff  gross  weight  of 
350,000  to  400.000  pounds  and  an  estimated 
payload  of  80,000  pounds.  It  carries  a  crew  of 
four.  Its  estimated  range  with  one  aerial 
refueling  is  10.000  mllee.  It  will  carry  standoff 
missiles  (SRAM)  and  armed  decoys  (SCAD) 
in  addition  to  gravity  bombs. 

The  Air  Force  is  planning  on  a  basis  of 
200-plu8  units,  and  240  U  the  current  tar- 
get. It  has  reduced  its  prototype  require- 
ments from  flve  flight-test  aircraft  to  three 
and  the  number  of  static  test  models  from 
two  to  one.  The  original  estimated  cost  per 
copy  was  925-430  million  but  In  the  past  year 
has  been  revised  upward  to  $30.8  million. 

After  annual  expenditures  at  an  annual 
rate  of  some  925  million  in  prior  years,  re- 
quests Jumped  to  9100  million  for  each  ol 
fiscal  1970  and  1971.  Last  year  contracts  were 
awarded  for  airframe  and  engine  develop- 
ment. The  fiscal  1972  B-1  funding  request 
has  moved  up  to  9370  million. 

During  the  past  nine  years  Ot  controversy 
surrounding  the  need  for  an  AMSA  or  the 
B-1  manned  bomber,  there  has  been  a  re- 
curring line  of  Oongreaslonal  Inquiry  as  to 
which  bombardment  miaalon  profile  would 
be  the  most  effective  In  the  1980  to  1990  time 
frame.  The  recent  and  lamentable  passing  of 
the  XB-70  "Valkyrie"  Into  a  questionable 
Valhalla  at  the  Air  Force  Museum  in  Dayton 
at  a  cost  of  91. 4  billion,  coupled  with  the  un- 
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timely  demise  of  the  B-58  fleet  after  less  than 
ten  years  of  combat  readiness  and  the  re- 
peated groundings  of  the  current  FB-111 
fleet  suggests  that  past  DOD  and  USAF  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  mission  profiles  have 
been  in  error  to  a  point  where  more  Intense 
Congressional  scrutiny  Is  mandatory. 

DISCUSSION 

B-1  operating  environment 

The  advanced  capabilities  of  ballistics  mis- 
siles, both  land  amd  sea  based,  raise  real 
doubts  about  whether  a  manned  bomber 
force  will  be  either  necessary  or  useful  In 
the  1980'8  and  beyond.  Each  of  the  several 
nuclear  mission  profiles  assigned  to  the  &-1 
is  open  to  serious  question  In  light  of  one 
simple  fact — that  while  the  aircraft  Is  taking 
four  hours  to  fiy  6,000  miles,  there  could  be 
eight  successive  nuclear  missile  salvos,  four 
on  each  side  and  each  answering  the  one  be- 
fore. 

That  question  can  be  beet  resolved  in  the 
context  of  an  overview  of  strategic  forces, 
such  as  Included  In  the  1970  MiUtary  Spend- 
ing Report.  While  it  is  of  obviously  decisive 
Importance  here,  therefore,  the  primary  fo- 
cus now  will  be  on  whether  the  specific 
bomber  under  consideration  Is  an  appropriate 
approach,  given  what  we  can  predict  about 
the  environment  in  which  it  must  operate. 

Such  predictions  are  extremely  difficult  to 
make.  The  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks 
could  and  hopefully  will  produce  major  al- 
terations in  the  nuclear  strategies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Beyond 
that,  the  impossibility  of  predicting  the  na- 
ture of  opposing  forces  a  decade  hence  Is 
made  abundantly  clear  by  simple  reference 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  arms  technology  in 
the  past.  There  was  good  reason  for  the  as- 
sessment made  last  year  by  General  Olaseer. 
Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Develop- 
ment Plans: 

"It  simply  is  not  possible  to  sjieclfy  with 
clarity  what  a  weapon  system  such  as  the 
B-l  will  be  actually  used  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  from  now." 

It  13  possible,  however,  to  foresee  the  di- 
rection of  future  developments,  on  the  basis 
of  arms  capabilities  now  in  being  or  within 
reach. 

First,  as  to  the  role  of  bombers,  it  is  un- 
disputed that  any  Justification  for  relying 
mainly  on  bombers  for  deterrence  has  long 
since  disappeared.  Especially  with  the  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  warheads,  delivery  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  ballistic  missile  costs  far 
less  than  their  delivery  by  manned  aircraft. 
If  there  Is  still  a  need  for  the  bomber,  there- 
fore. It  must  be  grounded  in  the  fear  that 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's  may  be  so  severely  de- 
graded by  the  adversary  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  counted  on  to  deter  nuclear  attack. 
The  bomber's  role  Is  to  supply  insurance.  It 
Is  one  of  a  number  of  methods  which  might 
be  used  to  complicate  the  task  of  an  enemy 
determined  to  "win"  a  nuclear  battle  with 
the  United  States. 

Effective  defenses  against  airborne  bomb- 
ers differ  substantially  from  those  which 
might  be  used  to  counter  missiles  after 
launch.  There  is,  moreover,  a  unique  kind  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  combination  of 
ICBM's  and  manned  bombers,  even  though 
both  are  conceded  to  be  increasingly  vulner- 
able by  themselves.  An  adversary  who  seeks 
to  knock  out  t>oth  may,  for  example,  decide 
to  strike  simultaneously  with  low-trajectory 
SLBM's  against  the  bombers  and  ICBM's 
against  the  mlssllee.  But  his  ICBM's,  because 
of  their  longer  filght  times,  would  have  to  be 
launched  flrst,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  de- 
tected by  our  radar  the  bombers  could  be 
launched  and  placed  beyond  danger.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  launched  both  his  SLBM's 
and  ICBM's  at  the  same  time,  the  early  ar- 
rival of  the  SLBM's  at  U.S.  airfields  would 
give  notice  of  the  attack  In  ample  time  for 
our  ICBM's  to  be  launched.  This  "box  phe- 
nomenon" renders  a  flrst  strike  against  both 


bombers  and  land  based  missiles  virtually  Im- 
possible. 

The  Polaris  fleet  has  enormous  destructive 
force  on  Its  own,  and  it  is  still  considered  in- 
vulnerable to  degradation  prlc»  to  launch.  An 
adversary  bent  on  simultaneously  neutraliz- 
ing both  U.S.  ICBM's  and  SLBM's,  plus 
planned  and  possible  Internal  improvements 
In  those  systems,  faces  a  superhuman  task. 
Hence  it  is  clearly  questionable  whether  such 
a  mix  is  necessary.  But  assuming,  for  present 
purposes,  that  it  is  a  desirable  goal,  we  are 
left  to  discuss  the  capabilities  which  are 
essential  If  the  bomber  is  to  insure  effec- 
tively. Basically  there  are  two. 

First,  the  bomber  must  be  able  to  avoid 
destruction  prior  to  launch.  In  this  respect 
the  B-1  would  be  a  marginal  Improvement 
over  the  B-62,  although  not  over  the  FB-111, 
because  it  can  be  launched  more  quickly  and 
dispersed  more  widely — if  similar  attributes 
can  be  extended  to  the  tanker  fieet.  Because 
of  the  "box  phenomenon"  noted  above,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  that  pre-launcb  sur- 
vivability will  be  a  major  problem  in  any 
case,  so  long  as  we  have  bombers  which  can 
become  alit>orne  with  reasonable  speed, 
coupled  with  a  land-based  missile  force  capa- 
ble of  penetrating  enemy  defenses  In  sig- 
nificant numbers. 

Second,  the  bomber  must  have  a  credible 
ability  to  penetrate  enemy  defenses  and  de- 
liver enough  warheads  on  target  to  inflict 
unacceptable  damage.  And  this  is  the  point 
where  the  case  for  the  B-1  becomes  most 
precariously  unhinged,  as  a  result  of  pros- 
pects similar  to  those  which  ended  In  aban- 
donment of  the  B-70  high-altitude  super- 
sonic bomber  several  years  ago. 

That  aircraft  was  developed  because  we 
6aw  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  deploy  de- 
fenses for  which  the  B-52  was  considered  to 
be  too  slow.  After  we  initiated  work  on  the 
B-70,  however,  they  deployed  large  numbers 
of  high  altitude  SA-2  bomber  interceptor 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads.  Since  de- 
tection of  high  flying  aircraft  Is  no  longer  a 
serious  problem.  It  appeared  that  the  B-70 
would  be  performing  in  a  hostile  environ- 
ment Indeed.  As  It  turned  out.  In  fact,  ooir 
225  B-62  O's  and  H's  have  been  superior  to 
the  B-70,  because  they  have  been  built  to 
penetrate  at  low  altitudes,  thereby  avoiding 
detection  and  interception. 

But  the  SA-2  is  far  ftom  the  last  word  in 
air  defenses.  If  such  work  has  not  already 
been  Initiated,  the  Soviet  Union  can  take 
their  cue  from  bomber  defenses  which  are 
already  In  the  advanced  planning  stages  In 
the  United  States,  centered  around  AWACS, 
or  the  airborne  warning  and  control  system, 
designed  to  detect  low-flying  aircraft. 

The  fiscal  1972  military  posture  statement 
submitted  March  9  by  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Chairman  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer  is  instruc- 
tive on  this  point.  Discassing  Soviet  stra- 
tegic defenses.  Admiral  Moorer  stated  that, 
"It  la  pooBlble  that  they  may  deploy,  later 
In  this  decade,  an  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol aircraft  with  a  true  over -land,  look -down 
capability  and  equip  an  advanced  interceptor 
with  a  look-down,  shoot-down  radar/missile 
system.  If  they  do  so,  they  could  have  a  great- 
ly improved  area  defense  system  in  the  late 
1970'3  • 

If  that  aasesment  of  Soviet  capabUltles  is 
correct,  then  It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  when  the  B-1  enters  the  force  In 
the  late  1970's.  a  new  defense  capable  of 
nullifying  it  will  arrive  at  about  the  same 
time. 

Look-down  and  over-the-horison  radars 
and  Advanced  infra-red  detection  devices  are 
several  methods  which  threaten  to  deplete 
the  B-l's  abUlty  to  penetrate  at  low  alti- 
tudes. Others  may  be  in  the  offing,  including 
means  of  traotng  aircraft  through  the  air 
turbulence  which  follows  in  their  wake.  And, 
once  detected,  any  manned  aircraft  Is  bur- 
dened by  Inherent  disadvantage  In  hostile 
airspace  populated  by  surface-to-air  and/or 


alr-to-mlssllas  which  it  can  never  hope  to 
outrun. 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  are  pro^>ects 
which  would  face  the  B-1  bookber  at  the  very 
beginning  of  its  operational  time  frame.  StiU 
more  sophisticated  defenses  could  be  de- 
veloped later  om;  doubtless  Soviet  planners.  If 
they  elect  to  defend  against  bombers  at  all. 
will  undM-take  intensive  work  along  such 
lines  as  soon  as  the  B-1  design  is  flnalized. 

With  abandonment  of  the  on-the-deck 
supersonic  o^>ablllty,  the  B-1  has  little  to 
recommend  it  over  the  B-62  for  low  altitude 
penetration.  Its  ratter  cross-section  would 
be  smaller,  but,  since  radar  sensitivity  varies 
Inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  distance,  the 
B-1  oould  get  only  16  percent  cloeer  than 
the  B-52  before  Its  radar  «lgn*ture  became 
the  same,  even  If  its  rsidar  cross-section  were 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  two.  What  is  nKve,  as 
to  both  speed  and  radar  croes-eectlMi,  the  B-1 
is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  FB-111. 

I'he  Soviet  Union  may,  of  course,  decide 
not  to  pursue  the  advanced  bomber  defenses 
described  here.  In  that  case  the  B-1  would 
not  be  required:  the  B-52  could  penetrate. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  go  ahead 
with  such  defenses,  we  could  not  place  much 
confidence  in  any  aircraft  to  carry  out  a 
gravity  bombing  mission.  As  a  consequence, 
the  value  of  a  mixed  deterrent  would  be 
loet.  Moreover,  the  unique  protection  of  the 
box  phenomenon  would  also  he  eliminated, 
because  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  So- 
viet strategists  to  attempt  an  attack  on  the 
bombM'  fcM'ce  on  the  ground — they  could  sim- 
ply launch  against  ICBM's,  and  depend  on 
their  air  defenses  to  counter  U.S.  bomben. 

There  is  no  intention  here  to  suggest  that 
B-1  advocates  have  neglected  the  possibil- 
ity that  low-level  penetration  may  prove  to 
be  a  fruitless  strategy.  They  have  not.  Un- 
fortunately, they  have,  Instead,  alluded  to 
that  prospect  as  a  reason  for  giving  the 
B-1  a  high-altitude,  supersonic  capability  as 
well,  and  the  result  Is  still  tinaatlsfactory. 
Certainly  the  creation  of  a  deadly  environ- 
ment at  low  altitudes  will  not  make  the  high 
altitude  environment — considered  too  dan- 
gerous for  the  B-70  nearly  a  decade  ago — any 
more  hospitable. 

The  supersonic  filght  capabUlty  wUl  not 
make  the  B-1  a  better  delivery  system  for 
nuclear  weapons.  If  anything  It  will  be  a 
negative  factor.  It  calls  for  complex  design 
features  which  may  make  low  altitude  pen- 
etration more  difficult:  surely  the  sharp, 
supersonic  wing  must,  for  example,  detract 
from  stability  on  the  deck. 

The  answer  is  not  to  buUd  the  B-70  into 
the  B-I.  We  should  instead  undertake  a 
search  for  more  promising  alternatives. 

Conventional  warfare  utility 

One  of  the  most  frequently  cited  ration- 
ales for  the  further  development  and  pro- 
duction of  the  B-1  is  that  "strategic  bomb- 
ers, unlike  strategic  missiles,  can  be  used 
conventionally."  The  argument  usually  ref- 
erences the  B-52  "ARC  LIGHT"  missions 
fiown  in  support  of  tactical  ground  and  in- 
terdiction operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
contribution  of  the  B-52,  Judging  from  mili- 
tary opinion,  has  been  substantial,  and  quite 
clearly  could  not  have  been  duplicated  by 
missiles  fired  from  remote  launch  sites. 

Before  such  employment  of  a  strategic 
weapons  system  In  a  tactical,  "iron  bomb" 
environment  can  be  accepted  as  part  of  a 
valid  case  for  a  follow-on  bomber,  it  must 
be  recognised  that  no  B-52,  except  possibly 
through  navigational  error,  has  ever  flown 
over  North  Vietnam.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  In  196B, 
Air  Force  Officials  stated  that  on  a  bombing 
run  in  a  SAM-prot«ct«d  environment  such 
as  North  Vietnam,  possibly  50  percent  of  all 
the  B-62'8  on  any  given  raid  would  be  loct. 
and  one  expert  said,  "It  would  probably  be 
more."  As  early  as  January,  IBM,  former 
Secretary  of  Defence,  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
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writing  In  Air  Force  magazine  stated,  "Ttie 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  no  U.S.  bomber  has 
had  to  face  the  kind  of  defenaee  that  exlat 
today." 

Tet  the  8AM-3'a  which  the  Sonets  have 
glTen  the  North  Vietnamese  are  relatively 
obsolescent  and  Soviet  ground-to-air  mls- 
Bllry  of  the  late  1070's  and  early  1980'8  will 
undcmbtedly  relegate  today's  SAM-3's  to  the 
Model-T  class. 

In  this  same  context.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
during  the  Korean  Conflict,  the  high  altitude 
tactical  bombing  regime  was  so  hostile  due  to 
an  abundance  of  Soviet-manufactured  con- 
ventional anti-aircraft  weapons  and  the  pres- 
ence of  MIO  fighter  aircraft  that  neither  our 
then  first-line  strategic  bomber,  the  B-47, 
nor  Its  predecessor,  ths  B-30,  were  employed 
in  a  tactical  role  and  our  aging  B-SO's  were 
restricted  to  night  missions  when  daylight 
losses  became  prohibitive. 

Tactical  situations  obviously  do  vary  from 
war  to  war  and  from  location  to  location.  To 
suppose  that  in  any  future  conventloniJ  con- 
flict there  will  be  a  justifiable  role  or  even 
Individual  target  complexes  where,  as  In 
Southeast  Asia,  hundreds  of  conventional 
bombs  have  been  dropped  a.  minimum  inter- 
val to  saturate  a  "target  box"  with  near  total 
destruction.  Is  to  Ignore  even  the  basic  tenets 
and  tactics  of  conventional  warfare  target- 
ing. 

Should  such  a  rare  combat  circiimstanoe 
recur  wherein  a  strategic  bomber  would  have 
any  possible  utility  In  a  conventional  war,  a 
far  leas  exi>enslve  aircraft  than  the  B-1 
could  be  substituted  to  perform  the  same 
mission. 

In  this  vein,  the  Air  Force,  within  Its  pres- 
ent inventory  of  tactical  aircraft,  has  an 
enormo\is  bombing  capability  and  is  develop- 
ing a  new  generation  of  follow-on  aircraft 
that  promises  to  fxirther  enhance  it.  These 
factors  should  be  considered  in  weighing 
the  use  of  the  B-1  In  a  tactical  environment 
and  In  force  mix  with  fighter -bombers,  tac- 
tical bombers  and  attack  aircraft.  First,  that 
Vietnam-type  target  complexes  as  described 
above  are  isolated  cases;  second,  that  by 
proper  application  of  alternative  tactical 
weapons  delivery  systems.  Inter-theatre  close- 
support  and  interdiction  targets  can  be  ef- 
fectively bombed  by  far  less  expensive  air- 
planes; third,  aircraft  losses  and  airframe 
wear  incurred  while  using  the  strategic 
bomber  fleet  In  a  tactical  role  Is  not  only 
extremely  costly  on  a  per  sortie  basis  but  per- 
manently subtracts  from  the  nation's  overall 
strategic  capability. 

Systems  cost  considerations 

A  persuasive  case  can  be  made  for  pur- 
chase of  a  given  weapons  system  regardless 
of  cost,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  that  system 
will  have  a  decisive  Influence  on  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  deter  nuclear  war. 
As  is  developed  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
however,  the  value  of  the  B-1  bomber  in  this 
respect  Is  both  speculative  and  marginal,  and 
questions  of  cost  therefore  assume  much 
greater  Importance.  Clearly  the  B-1  must 
compete  on  a  cost-effectiveness  scale  with 
other  options,  including  new  land  and  sea- 
based  missile  technology,  for  preserving  the 
U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  through  Its  contem- 
plated operational  time  frame.  Such  compe- 
tition requires  the  best  possible  estimates  of 
the  total  outlays  that  will  be  needed  to  In- 
clude the  B-1  in  the  U.S.  strategic  arsenal. 

In  light  of  painful  experiences  with  such 
aircraft  as  the  F-111  (originally  proposed 
at  $2.8  mlUlon  per  copy,  escalating  to  over 
(8  million)  and  the  C-5  (from  916.5  million 
to  more  than  964  million).  It  is  difficult  to 
place  much  confidence  in  Air  Force  esti- 
mates of  probable  B-1  expenditures.  Even 
If  the  accuracy  of  those  predictions  could  be 
assumed  It  is  clear  that  the  B-1  would  be 
among  the  most  expensive  military  systems 
ever  proposed  to  the  Congress,  with  a  price 


tag  of  over  $11  billion,  ezcliislve  of  such  ma- 
jor costs  as  operation  and  maintenance, 
armaments,  and  a  foUow-on-tanker. 

But  experience  to  date  suggests  that  the 
B-1  will  by  no  means  be  an  exception  to  the 
pattern  of  oost  escalation.  Bnonoous  cost 
overruns  have,  In  fact,  already  occurred, 
even  though  the  program  Is  still  fairly  early 
In  the  research,  develc^ment.  test  and  evalu- 
ation stage,  several  years  away  from 
production. 

In  1969  Defense  Secretary  Laird  advised  the 
Congress  that  the  total  cost  per  copy  of 
the  B-1  would  bo  between  $25  and  $30  mil- 
lion. Early  last  year  the  figure  was  set  mwe 
precisely  at  the  top  of  the  range,  at  $29.2 
million,  and  by  Jime  30th  it  was  up  to  $30.8. 
However,  this  figure  followed  several  de- 
sign modifications  which  should  have 
brought  substantial  cost  reductions.  They 
Included  a  25  percent  drop  In  the  number 
of  Short  Range  Attack  Missiles  (SRAMs) 
and  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoys  (SCADs) 
to  be  carried  Internally,  elimination  of  the 
low-altitude  supersonic  capability,  and  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  size  of  the  initial 
avionics  package.  Senator  Molntyre,  who 
chairs  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Sub-com- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development,  esti- 
mated last  August  that  the  avionics  change 
alone  should  have  produced  savings  of  be- 
tween $5  million  and  $6  million  per  copy, 
placing  unit  estimates  somewhere  between 
$19  and  $25  million.  They  did  not  materialize. 
Based  on  a  middle-range  buy  of  200  air- 
craft, therefore,  the  Air  Force's  own  calcula- 
tions show  the  cost  of  the  system  planned 
now  mounting  by  between  $l  billion  and 
$1.2  billion  In  a  single  year. 

More  recently  we  have  seen  a  similar  kind 
of  escalation  in  the  RDT&E  stag?.  Last  year 
the  estimate  for  this  phase  had  climbed  to 
$2  33  billion;  now  up  to  $2.63  billion  In  •'es- 
calating dollars."  But  last  year's  figure  in- 
cluded five  flight  test  aircraft,  one  static 
test  airframe  and  one  fatigue  test  airframe, 
to  be  constructed  by  North  American  Rock- 
well Corporation.  Since  then  two  of  the 
flying  prototypes  and  one  static  airframe 
have  been  dropped.  Yet  current  estimates 
place  the  price  reduction  to  be  realized  by 
that  decision  at  only  about  $110  million — 
a  savings  of  less  than  9.2  percent  of  total 
RDT&E  costs. 

Another  cost-factor  of  serious  concern  is 
the  likelihood  that  at  some  point  during  the 
B-l's  lifespan,  and  probably  early  In  that 
period,  a  new  compatible  refueling  tanker 
will   be   required,   to   replace   the  KC-135. 

The  Air  Force  maintains  that  the  B-1  wlU 
be  fully  compatible  with  the  KC-136.  which 
now  refuels  the  B-52's,  and  that  only  minor 
modifications  in  the  tanker  fleet  will  be  need- 
ed. But  the  new  tanker  issue  remains  very 
much  unsettled.  It  is  also  very  much  con- 
fused as  a  consequence  of  contradictory  sig- 
nals coming  from  the  Air  Force — exemplified 
by  the  fiscal  1971  budget  request  for  $500,- 
000  to  initiate  studies  on  a  KC-136  replace- 
ment, followed  by  assertions  that  no  new 
tanker  Is  contemplated,  read  in  the  context 
of  SAC  Commander  General  Bruce  K.  Hol- 
loway's  statement  to  the  Armed  Forces  Jour- 
nal last  June  that. 

"We  need  a  new  tanker  no  matter  what 
kind  of  bombers  we  have.  The  problem  is  not 
so  much  the  life  of  the  tanker,  but  we  need 
an  aircraft   that   can  offload  more  fuel." 

It  is  axiomatic  that  any  strategic  bomber 
is  of  little  value  If  it  cannot  escape  destruc- 
tion on  the  ground,  prior  to  takeoff.  To 
avoid  attack  by  low-trajectory  submarine 
launched  missiles,  the  B-1  will  have  a  quick- 
er reaction  time  than  the  B-52.  and  it  will 
be  capable  of  taking  off  from  shorter  run- 
ways so  the  force  can  be  widely  dispersed. 
But  the  B-1  will  be  unable  to  complete 
its  mission  without  refueling,  and  under 
present  plans  it  must  depend  for  refueling 
upon  aircraft  which  do  not  have  those  capa- 


bilities. The  KC-135  needs  in  excess  of  9,000 
feet  for  takeoff,  a  distance  comparable  to 
that  reqxiired  by  B-52,  so  it  cannot  be  dis- 
persed any  more  wldelj  than  the  existing 
force.  Its  take-off  time  la  also  roughly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  B-62.  By  targeting  its 
SLBM's  on  the  tanker  fleet,  therefore,  the 
adversary  could  render  the  B-l/KC-136  com- 
bination Just  as  vulnerable  as  the  B-52/KC- 
135  combination  might  be. 

In  response  to  this  reasoning  the  Air  Force 
will  argue  that  the  Unkers  can  be  modified 
to  achieve  reaction  time  which  more  close- 
ly approximates  that  of  the  B-1,  The  nature 
of  such  modifications  has  not  yet  been  re- 
vealed, but  the  answer  is  deficient  in  any 
event.  A  fundamental  point  In  the  case  for 
a  new  bomber  has  been  the  premise  that  the 
B-62,  last  produced  in  1962,  U  aging  and 
win  soon  be  too  old  to  be  dependable  But 
the  last  KC-135  was  produced  in  1964.  Just 
two  years  later.  If  the  B-52  cannot  last  phys- 
ically past  the  early  1980'8,  as  the  Air  Force 
contends,  then  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine  how 
the  KC-135  can  last  some  15  to  20  years 
longer. 

If  costs  are  of  any  concern  at  all,  then 
certainly  the  tanker  Issue  is  a  critical  factor. 
One  possibility  under  consideration  for  the 
tanker  role  Is  a  modified  C-5.  Based  on  Air 
Force  price  estimates  submitted  to  Senator 
Mclntyre's  Subcommittee  last  year,  a  fleet 
sufficient  to  serve  200  B-l's  would  cost,  con- 
servatively, some  $8.25  billion,  thus  pushing 
the  total  system  cost  well  over  the  $20  bil- 
lion mark  even  accepting  Air  Force  price 
estimates. 

The  foregoing  examples  of  cost  growth  to 
date,  along  with  additional  expenditures,  for 
armaments  and  O&M.  which  will  Inevitably 
be  associated  with  the  B-1  system  although 
not  Included  In  official  estimates,  indicate 
how  hazardous  it  is  to  place  any  faith  in 
Air  Force  projections. 

The  authors  of  this  study  admit  to  le.ss 
technical  expertise  than  the  military  in  mak- 
ing detailed  cost  estimates.  We  therefore 
embrace  no  specific  alternative  calculations 
of  total  cost.  It  is.  however.  Instructive  to 
consider  projections  from  other  sources, 
ranging  as  high  as  $76  billion  for  the  com- 
plete  B-1  system.  Several  such  estimates  are 
set  forth  In  the  appendix. 

Another  question  which  deserves  atten- 
tion In  connection  with  cost  projections 
grows  out  of  the  contention  that  over  Its 
useful  life  the  B-1  will  be  less  costly  than 
the  alternative  of  relying  upon  the  B-52/ 
FB-111  combination,  with  continuing  modi- 
fications to  extend  the  life  of  the  B-62. 

Writing  for  the  P.I.C.  News,  the  news- 
letter of  the  Public  Information  Center,  last 
August,  Representative  WlUlam  Moorhead 
calculated  that  the  cost  of  modernizing  and 
extending  the  B-52  force  for  ten  years  be- 
yond 1978  would  be  $7.36  bUllon,  compared 
to  his  "conservative"  estimate  of  $20,27  bil- 
lion for  the  B-1  during  the  same  period. 

In  fact,  the  Air  Force  has  not  denied  the 
existence  of  such  a  cost  advantage  for  the 
existing  force  during  the  first  ten  years. 
Their  calculations  were  laid  down  as  fol- 
lows by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold 
Brown  in  1968  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  ■ 

"Over  the  first  ten-year  period,  the  pro- 
gram cost  of  an  AMSA  (B-1)  bomber  force 
would  be  considerably^  higher  than  that  of 
the  B-52  and  FB-111  force  because  with 
selective  modifications  to  the  structure  and 
avionics  the  lifetime  of  many  B-62's  can  be 
economically  extended  to  the  late  1970'8. 
Over  a  period  of  about  17  years  the  costs  of 
a  bomber  program  phasing  to  (deleted) 
AMSA's.  compared  with  a  program  continu- 
ing the  256  B-62's  and  210  FB-lll's  would 
be  the  same,  $22  to  $23  billion." 

The  buy  of  FB-lll's  has  since  been  reduced 
to  four  squadrons,  a  figure  which  should  stlU 
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be  sufficient  to  require  the  mixing  of  defenses 
claimed  as  a  main  attribute  of  the  manned 
bomber.  That  change  should  give  the  B- 
52  FB-111  combination  an  even  greater  cost 
advantage. 

But  what  is  Important  to  note  here  is  that 
acceptance  of  the  premise  that  the  B-1 
might  eventually  have  a  oost  advantage  over 
the  B-62/ FB-111  combination  requires  ac- 
ceptance of  a  much  more  ambitious  assump- 
tion— that  the  manned  bomber,  moreover  a 
specific  manned  bomber  with  capabilities 
which  will  be  locked  very  soon,  will  be  play- 
ing a  vital  role  in  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal 
some  seventeen  years  from  now.  in  a  vastly 
changed  environment.  Those  who  find  that 
assumption  unpalatable  will  fijid  continued 
reliance  on  the  B-62  and  FB-111  Infinitely 
more  attractive  from  the  cost  standpoint. 

Finally,  a  cost-conscious  evaluation  of  the 
B-1  as  now  planned  requires  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  additional  expenditures  demanded 
as  a  consequence  of  the  decision  to  make  the 
aircraft  supersonic  at  high  altitudes,  even 
though  the  low-altitude  supersonic  capa- 
bility has  been  scrapped.  Put  bluntly,  the 
hlgh-altltude  supersonic  capability  makes 
hardly  any  sense  in  the  nuclear  warfare 
missions  contemplated  for  the  B-1  since,  as 
is  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  B-70  bomber 
was  dropped  precisely  because  the  Soviet 
Union  had  the  clear  capability  to  destroy 
hlgh-fiying  supersonic  aircraft. 

The  supersonic  capability  of  the  B-1, 
which  will  almost  certainly  be  used  only  in 
conventional  warfare  roles,  will  according  to 
Air  Force  sources.  Increase  its  ten-year  sys- 
tems costs  between  twenty  and  thirty  per- 
cent. Senator  Mclntyre  estimated  last  yecur 
that  It  oould  be  "closer  to  fifty  i>ercent,"  and 
there  are  sound  reasons  for  preferring  his 
figure.  If  the  aircraft  were  entirely  subsonic 
it  could  be  made  fixed  wing  instead  of  swing- 
wing,  thereby  cutting  weight,  reducing  main- 
tenance problenvs,  and  increasing  range.  The 
supersonic  capability  requires  much  thinner 
wings  to  lessen  drag,  another  cost  escalating 
factor.  Supersonic  flight  with  the  B-1  en- 
gines will  be  accomplished  by  afterburning, 
which  drastically  multiplies  fuel  consump- 
tion. 

Startling  results  are  yielded  by  application 
of  the  Incremental  supersonic  costs  ratios 
suggested  above  to  the  low  and  middle-range 
estimates  of  ten-year  B-1  systems  costs.  The 
decision  to  go  supersonic  calls  for  additional 
outlays  of  frtxn  $2.2  billion  (20  percent  of 
$13.4  billion)  to  $10  bllUon  (60  percent  of  the 
$20  billion  high  estimate  for  proc\irement 
and  R  4e  D  only),  over  what  would  be  re- 
quired  by   an    entirely   subsonic   plane. 

AlteTnatives  to  the  B-1 

One  obvious  and  much  less  expensive  al- 
ternative to  moving  ahead  with  the  B-1 
bomber  would  be  to  plan  for  the  retirement 
of  the  manned  bomber  from  any  nuclear  war 
role,  and  certainly  that  approach  does  de- 
serve careful  consideration.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  need  to  make  such  a  determination 
in  order  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  B-1 
Is  111  suited  to  the  tasks  it  has  been  assigned. 

There  is  ample  time  to  consider  other  alter- 
natives as  well.  Contrary  to  the  Impression 
created  In  recent  years,  there  Is  little  hard 
evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
latest  B-52  models  are  about  to  collapse  from 
old  age.  The  Air  Force  has  pitched  its  case  for 
the  B-1  less  on  this  concern  than  on  its  as- 
sertion that  the  B-1  will,  over  a  period  of 
years,  be  a  less  expensive  option  than  pres- 
ervation of  the  B-62.  But  the  B-62  can  remain 
a  tremendously  formidable  delivery  system 
well  into  the  1980*8,  and  probably  beyond,  es- 
peclally  with  the  addition  of  SRAM  and  other 
penetration  aids.  There  is  no  need  to  buy  the 
B-1  quickly  because  of  a  fear  that  there  may 
come  a  time  when  the  United  States  will  be 
without  a  strong  strategic  bomber. 

Another  option,  therefore,  would  be  to  sim- 
ply continue  relying  upon  the  existing  com- 
bination  of   266   B-52   B'B   and   H's  and   76 


FB-lll's,  for  as  long  as  they  can  be  retained 
in  service  through  appropriate  modifications 
or  until  such  time  as  they  can  no  longer  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses.  If  that  time  does  come 
the  B-1  could  probably  not  penetrate  either, 
particularly  In  light  of  recent  decisions  to 
downgrade  Its  performance. 

In  some  respects  this  course  is  much  more 
attractive  than  choosing  the  B-1.  As  noted 
in  the  section  on  systems  costs,  economic  con- 
siderations will  favor  the  B-62/FB-1H  com- 
bination for  as  long  as  seventeen  years  and 
possibly  more.  And  if  the  objective  of  the 
manned  bomber  is  to  force  the  adversary  to 
mix  his  defenses,  to  counter  both  bombers 
and  missiles,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  combination  of  older  aircraft  could 
perform  more  satisfactorily  than  the  B-1. 
Since  the  FB-111  does  have  a  supersonic 
c^ability  at  low  altitudes,  and  since  It  can 
reach  significant  numbers  of  SAC  targ^ets 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  these  two  aircraft 
could  give  the  adversary  a  more  complicated 
defensive  problem  than  that  posed  by  the 
B-1  alone.  Since  the  weaknesses  of  one  could 
not  be  exploited  against  the  other,  he  wo\ild 
have  to  defend  against  the  best  features  of 
both,  at  least  for  those  targets  which  the 
FB-lll  could  reach  at  supersonic  speeds. 

It  is  possible  to  foresee  viability  for  still 
other  alternatives.  If  the  B-62/FB-111  com- 
bination is  not  satisfactory,  it  Is  nonetheless 
still  shortsighted  to  consider  the  B-1  as  the 
single  new  configuration  available. 

A  more  desirable  design  might,  for  example, 
completely  forego  gravity  bomihlng  and  con- 
centrate instead  on  a  meaningful  long-range 
sUndoff  capability.  Including  both  a  new 
strategic  aircraft  and  a  new  air  to  ground 
missile  with  longer  range  and  a  greater  pay- 
load  than  Is  contemplated  for  SRAM.  Such  an 
aircraft  need  not  be  supersonic.  It  could  be 
designed  for  rapid  takeoff  to  preserve  pre- 
launch  survlvabUlty  and  the  benefits  of  the 
"box  phenomenon."  The  avionics  could  be 
much  less  elaborate  than  the  B-1  package, 
because  there  would  be  no  need  to  attempt 
penetration  of  enemy  defenses.  Research  and 
development  efforts  oould  focus  Intensively 
on  an  air  to  ground  missile  approach  aiming 
for  maximum  differences  between  the  nature 
of  this  airborne  attack  and  the  threat  posed 
by  U.S.  ICBM's  and  SLBM's,  to  continue  the 
"mixed  defenses"  problem  confronting  the 
adversary. 

Such  a  system  would,  of  course,  be  far  less 
glamorous  than  the  B-1.  But  It  could  also 
avoid  the  weaknesses,  exploit  the  strengths, 
and  add  new  values  to  the  use  of  manned  air- 
craft in  nuclear  war  situations. 
Appendix 
{Selected  B-lSystem  Cost  Estimates) 

(1)  The  current  Air  Force  estimate  of  B-1 
costs,  calculated  now  in  "escalating  dollars  " 
with  Inflation  factored  in,  is  $2,628  billion 
for  development  and  $8,496  for  production,  or 
a  total  of  $11,124  billion  exclusive  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  and  armaments  in- 
cluding SRAM  and  SCAD. 

(2)  In  August  of  1970,  Representative  Wil- 
liam Moorhead  published  two  estimates  based 
on  an  extrajjolation  from  Air  Force  figures. 
He  described  the  first,  a  total  of  $20.27  bil- 
lion, by  saying  that,  "If  It  errs  It  probably 
does  so  on  the  conservative  side."  His  high 
estimate.  foUowtag  generally  applicable  rules 
on  operation  and  maintenance  and  trade 
journal  estimates  on  procurement  costs, 
totalled  $33.47  billion.  His  calculations  were 
as  follows : 

Estimate :  Billion 

Sunk  Research  and  Development $0.25 

Prototype  Procurement 2.33 

Procurement  of  ca.  260  planes,  in- 
cluding AOE,  initial  spares,  train- 
ing aids,  and  technical  data 9.  30 

Operation  and  Maintenance  for  ten 

years    3.75 

SRAM  R.T.D.  Se  E.  (short  range  attack 
mlssUe)  .42 


Billion 

SRAM  procurement  (for  2300) $0.80 

SRAM  aerospace  ground  equipment .  19 

SRAM  warheads .60 

SRAM  O&M  for  ten  years... .40 

Estimate  with  USAF  figures 17.  94 

13  percent  overrun  allowance  (aver- 
age for  recent  major  systems) 2.  33 

Total  Estimate 20.27 

Addenda : 

Addition  to  O&M  to  reflect  general 
overhead  by  raising  the  figure  to 
$13.95  billion,  following  a  rule  of 
thumb  of  150  percent  of  aircraft 
procurement  cost  for  ten  years  of 
operation 10. 20 

Addition  to  procurement-cost  figure 
to  match  trade  Journal  estimates  of 
$12  to  $13  billion 3.00 

High  Total  Estimate 33.47 

(NoTX. — Representative  Moorhead's  analy- 
sis does  not  include  the  possibility  that  a 
new  tanker  fleat  will  be  required.  Using  a 
three  to  two  tanker-to-bomber  ratio  for  a 
255  aircraft  B-1  fleet,  taking  the  estimated 
$27.5  per  copy  cost  for  a  C-5  tanker  supplied 
to  Senator  Mclntyre  by  the  Air  Force  last 
year,  and  adding  the  same  13  percent  over- 
run allowance  employed  above,  the  new 
tanker  could  add  another  $13.73  billion  to  the 
systems  cost,  bringing  the  High  Total  Esti- 
mate to  $47.2  bUllon.) 

(3)  In  December  of  1969  the  Defense  Mar- 
ket Survey  Market  Intelligence  Report  cited 
then-current  USAF  estimates  for  a  "200  plus" 
fleet  of  $1.7  to  $1.9  bUlion  for  R&D,  $63  to 
$7.2  bUllon  for  aircraft  with  spares  and  sup- 
port, and  $33  to  $3.5  billion  for  ten-year 
operation.  In  1968  dollars.  It  then  noted  the 
failure  of  DOD  to  discuss  the  tanker  problem, 
plus  the  requirement  for  additional  com- 
mand and  control  aircraft  for  the  strategic 
fleet.  From  that  it  deducted  that,  "The  in- 
escapable conclusion  Is  that  the  price  tag 
for  the  total  system  could  well  soar  above 
the  $25  bUUon  mark." 

(4)  Using  an  analysis  similar  to  that  of 
Representative  Moorhead  but  with  slightly 
higher  figtires,  Bruce  W.  MacDonald  of 
Princeton  University,  coordinator  of  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  B-1  system,  foresees  a 
total  systems  cost  of  "anywhere  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  billion  dollars."  His  method: 
Estimate :  Billion 

Sunk    Into    research    and    develc^- 

ment    $0.35 

Prototype  procurement 6.00 

Procurement   of   ca.   250  planes   at 

$60,000,000  per  copy 15.00 

Operations  and  maintenance 4.00 

SRAM-R.D.T.  &  E - -.  .  43 

SRAM  procurement  ( for  2.800 ) .80 

SRAM  aerospace  ground  equipment.  .  19 

SRAM  warheads... .50 

SRAM  O.  &  M.  for  10  years .-  .40 

ToUl   36.56 


13-percent  overrun  allowance  of  all 
but  prototype  procurement  plus 
unit  costs,  reflecting  experience  on 

recent  major  systems 37.41 

Addition  to  O.  &  M.  to  refiect  general 
overhead  by  adding  160  percent  of 
aircraft  procurement  cost  for   10 

years'  operation 22.60 

366  new  tankers 13,70 

Tankers  R.D.T.  &  E 2.00 

Tanker  maintenance  for  10  years —       3. 00 

Total 66.61 

Plus  eventual  addition  of  the  avion- 
ics originally  planned  but  deleted 
last  year  with  room  left  for  later 
incorporation    8.39 

Total  ultimate  systems  cost 75.00 
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SXPTCMBEH   14,   1971. 

Hon.  GsoscK  McOovxxN, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waghington,  D.C. 

DxAJt  Snt:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
lett«r  of  Inquiry  dated  18  August  1971.  Your 
expressed  Interest  In  B-sao/H  ImproTement 
modifications  and  In  maintaining  an  effective 
posture  of  our  nation's  strategic  forces  Is 
indeed  gratifying. 

Since  delivery  of  the  last  B-52H  airplane 
In  1962,  The  Boeing  Company,  Wichita  Divi- 
sion, has  been  devoting  company  research 
funds  to  the  task  of  identifying  and  evaluat- 
ing feasible  B-52  improveimenta.  These  im- 
provements are  options  to  be  considered  by 
the  Air  Force  to  maintain  the  B-5a  weapon 
system  as  a  credible  strategic  deterrent.  The 
resultant  option  type  improvement  data  have 
been  provided  to  the  Air  Force  periodically 
to  support  their  long  range  B-63  improve- 
meot  program  planning/implementation. 
Through  this  type  of  effort  and  others,  the 
B-63  has  been  maintained  as  an  effective 
wei^xin  system  against  new  threats  and 
changing  mission  reqxilrements. 

■nie  B-62  was  originally  designed  as  a  long 
range,  high  altitude  bomber.  During  the 
late  1950's  the  need  was  established  for  high 
speed,  low  level  fiight  to  meet  new  opera- 
tional requirements.  In  1960,  a  design  study 
was  initiated  to  define  changes  necessary  to 
provide  an  Improved  fatigue  resistant  wing 
for  the  B-620/H  fleet.  Study  results  plus 
the  result  of  the  B-530  cyclic  tests  and  fleet 
experience  led  to  the  ECP  1060  wing  modlfl- 
caUon  for  both  the  B-52G/H  fleet.  This 
wing  had  a  safe  operational  life  of  12,000 
flight  hours  based  on  a  specified  usage  and 
using  a  scatter  factor  of  4  (design  life  objec- 
tive is  four  times  the  operational  life  ob- 
jective) .  Cyclic  testing  of  this  wing  was  con- 
ducted to  an  equivalent  of  four  life  times 
without  developing  detectable  cracks  in  the 
primary  structure.  Testing  was  then  contin- 
ued up  to  six  life  times  without  developing 
life  limiting  fatigue  cracks.  Sul)sequent 
structural  improvement  modifications  were 
also  Incorporated  to  the  body,  fin  and  sta- 
bilizer. A  cyclic  test  of  the  body  and  empen- 
nage structure  with  these  modifications  in- 
stalled was  comi^eted  in  1969.  Testing  was 
conducted  to  an  equivalent  of  six  life  times 
for  the  BOP  1060  wing  usage  without  develop- 
ing any  life  limiting  cracks.  Based  on  the 
above  testing  and  fleet  support  experience,  we 
have  high  confidence  In  the  M-«aa/H  fieet 
structural  integrity  and  its  capabUlty  to  pro- 
vide many  years  of  safe  service  life  under 
continuing  present  usage  conditions. 

The  number  and  the  capabUlty  of  threat 
systems  has  steadily  Increased  during  the 
past  several  years.  For  survivability  reasons 
this  has  caused  the  low  level  penetration  to 
be  started  sooner.  Since  the  fuel  consump- 
tion of  a  Jet  engine  increases  with  decreased 
altitude,  a  longer  low  level  penetration  dis- 
tance wUl  decrease  the  total  B-62's  strike 
distance  capabUlty.  Although  a  requirement 
for  improved  B-52  range  capability  does  not 
exist,  we  have  directed  a  portion  of  our  in- 
house  research  activity  during  the  last  few 
years  to  the  task  of  Identifying  effective 
performance  Improvement  options. 

As  you  indicated,  one  of  those  options 
was  the  replacement  of  the  existing  eight 
engines  with  four  high  bypass  modem  tech- 
nology engines,  such  as  those  presently  used 
on  the  Air  Force  C-6  or  Boeing  747.  The 
replacement  of  the  B-62a/H  powerplants 
not  only  will  increase  the  strike  distance 
capabUlty  of  the  fieet,  but  It  wlU  also  pro- 
vide for  improved  take-off  performance.  In- 
creased mission  planning  flexlbUity.  a  loiter 
capabUlty  at  the  mission  go-low  point  (pres- 
idential decision  time),  deep  target  cover- 
age, enhanced  probabUlty  of  force  recovery, 
reduced  tanker  dependency  and  reduced  fleet 
operational  'maintenance  costs.  All  of  the 
data   developed   has   been   provided   to   the 


various  Air  Force  agencies  for  their  analysis 
and  use  in  fulfUlment  of  their  long  range 
B-SSO/H  Improvement  program  planning/ 
evaluation  responslbUlties. 

Dxirlng  jTine  of  this  year,  the  Air  Force 
initiated  an  Inhouse  study  of  the  four -en- 
gine B-630/H  airplane.  This  feaslbUity/ 
evaluation  study  is  being  supported  by  Boe- 
ing Wichita  to  the  extent  requested  by  the 
Air  Force. 

In  summary,  Boeing  Wichita  Is  dedicated 
to  support  of  the  B-62  weapon  system.  Chir 
industry  role  is  to  maintain  close  coordina- 
tion with  the  Air  Force,  understand  the  mis- 
sion, anticipate  requirement  changes,  and 
provide  Improvement  option  data  which  wUl 
permit  the  B-62  to  be  retained  as  a  credible 
manner  weapon  system.  These  data  support 
the  Air  Force  in  the  performance  of  their 
responsibUity  for  B-62  improvement  program 
planning  and  required  modification  imple- 
mentation. Since  all  of  the  B-62  improve- 
ment data  which  woiUd  be  of  interest  to  you 
is  avaUable  within  the  Air  Force,  It  Is  my 
recommendation  that  these  data  be  obtained 
from  them.  This  would  eliminate  any  mis- 
interpretation of  the  data  and  would  afford 
the  Air  Force  the  opportunity  to  provide 
B-62  modification  Improvement  and  service 
life  data  In  context  with  other  weapon  sys- 
tem Improvement  planning.  To  assist  you  In 
this  effort,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  Brigadier  General  C.  J.  Adams  (AFRDQ8) 
for  his  Information. 

Again,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  yotir  deep  Interest  in  main- 
taining the  B-620/H  as  a  credible  manned 
weapon  system,  and  to  assure  you  of  our 
dedication  to  the  continued  support  of  the 
B-62  as  long  as  the  airplane  Is  retained  In 
the  Air  Force  Inventory. 
Sincerely, 

EDWARD  J.  SuixrvAN. 

SThZZUTtrr  or  Genisal  Hollo  way 

The  prc^Kised  size  of  the  FB-111  and  B-l 
forces  will  total  only  (deleted)  airframes. 
We  need  more  than  that  to  do  the  SIOP 
task.  Therefore,  we  should  not  plan  on  phas- 
ing out  the  B-62  when  the  B-l  comes  into 
the  Inventory  with  the  exception  of  the  older 
models.  The  minimum  aircraft  force  that 
SAC  needs  is  266  B-62  Os  and  Hs,  66  FB- 
11  is,  and  the  proposed  (deleted)  B-l  force. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  as  well  as  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  the  Joint  Atom- 
ic Energy  Committee,  has  on  several  oc- 
casions raised  the  question  about  the  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  on  Taiwan 
and  elsewhere.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  today. 

I  have  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  of  September  9,  1971.  en- 
titled "No  Development  on  Taiwan" 
which  comments  on  this  questicNi  and  al- 
ludes to  the  past  action  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoru 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  Sept.  9. 
1971) 

No    DlPLOTBfXNT    ON    TAIWAN 

Senator  Stuart  Symington's  request  that 
the  White  House  disclose  whether  It  plans  to 
shift  American  nuclear  weapons  from  Oki- 
nawa to  Taiwan  deserves  a  prompt  response 
from  the  Nixon  Administration.  Such  a  plan 
reportedly  was  dropped  earlier  this  summer 


and  to  revive  it  now  would  be  the  utmost 
foUy  both  from  the  standpoint  of  mUltary 
strategy  and,  perhaps  even  more  Important, 
international  diplomacy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations, 
Armed  Services  and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committees,  the  last  of  which  receives  more 
secret  infcHmation  on  nuclear  deployment 
than  any  other  congressional  panel,  Mr.  Sy- 
mington may  well  be  the  most  knowledgeable 
member  of  the  Senate  on  the  suhject  of 
where  American  missiles  and  warheads  are 
hidden  abroad.  This  fact  and  his  persistent 
and  commendable  efforts  to  persuade  the  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon  to  Inform  Congress  of  the  na- 
tion's stockpUlng  of  nuclear  weapons  on  for- 
eign soil  give  his  request  unusual  Importance. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  recently  concluded 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
nuclear  weapons  must  be  withdrawn  from 
Okinawa  and  cannot  be  redeployed  there 
without  Tokyo's  consent.  The  treaty  is  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  this  month  and  presumably  will 
be  ratifled  later  in  the  session  by  the  Senate. 
So  the  question  of  what  is  to  become  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  now  on  Okinawa  Is  urgent. 

With  the  nuclear  umbrella  provided  by 
Mlnuteman  mlssUes  in  the  United  States  and 
by  Polaris  submarines  and  the  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  aboard  aircraft  carriers,  there 
is  little  case  to  be  made  for  redeploying  the 
weapons  on  Okinawa  anywhere  In  the  Pa- 
ciflo — Guam,  South  KontL  or  the  PhUlpplnes. 
There  Is  a  special  case,  however,  to  be  made 
for  not  placing  them  on  Taiwan,  whose  re- 
gime's diplomatic  status  grows  more  uncer- 
tain almost  by  the  day.  Such  a  move  could 
only  be  interpreted  by  Peking  as  evidence 
that  the  U.S.  is  insincere  about  winding 
down  the  hostUity  that  exists  between  the 
People's  R«publlc  of  China  and  America  or 
reducing  its  OMnmltment  to  Taipei.  It  almost 
certainly  would  damage  severely  the  chances 
for  l>etter  relations  which  Mr.  Nixon  hopes  to 
achieve  on  his  projected  trip  to  the  main- 
land. 

Even  If  the  new  American  policy  toward 
the  People's  Republic  were  not  of  such  para- 
mount Importance,  there  is  every  reason  for 
the  Administration  to  abandon  Its  policy  of 
secrecy  about  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  overseas.  The  Soviet  Union  and  most 
certainly  the  governments  of  nations  which 
contain  American  nuclear  bases  know  per- 
fectly weU  where  these  weapons  are  located 
and  it  Is  outrageous  that  this  information 
is  denied  the  American  people,  let  alone 
OongreoB. 

Oongreas  has  the  constitutional  authority 
to  investigate  any  matter  within  Its  legisla- 
tive competence  and  the  deployment  of  nu- 
clear anns,  which  may  have  a  direct  relation 
to  acts  of  war  or  treaty  fulfillments.  Is  weU 
within  its  piirvlew.  By  denying  Congress  such 
information,  the  White  House  for  too  long 
has  exercised  Improper  discretionary  pwwers. 
A  response  to  Mr.  Symington's  question 
would  be  a  constructive  beginning  toward  a 
reversal  of  this  most  unhealthy  practice. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  am  on  my  feet — and  It  will  not  be  long 
because  I  know  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  going  to  speak — I  only  wish  to 
say  that  I,  too,  shall  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  men  In  Congress 
who  had  active  experience  in  wartime  as 
a  bomber  pilot.  Aside  from  that  experi- 
ence he  has  probably  given  more  atten- 
tion to  this  question  of  the  feasibility  and 
the  usefulness  of  continuing  a  big  bomber 
force  than  any  other  man  In  Congress. 

I  am  very  pleased  he  has  brought  up 
this  matter.  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  serious  attention  to  what  he  has  had 
to  say  and  that  we  will  at  least  begin  to 
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adapt  our  Military  Establishment  to  what 
I  hope  to  be  our  foreign  policy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
particulaiiy  with  regard  to  China,  has 
taken  a  new  initiative,  which  I  believe 
most  Members  of  this  body  approve  of; 
I  certainly  do. 

The  President  is  also  pursuing  in  the 
SALT  talks  a  similar  policy  with  regard 
to  Russia. 

It  seems  to  me  very  ill-timed  that  In 
view  of  these  initiatives  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  an  all-out  program  of  all  kinds 
of  major  weapons  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  war  with  Russia. 

That  does  not  mean,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  said,  an  abandon- 
ment of  thle  project  or  of  an  adequate 
Military  Establishment.  It  simply  means 
to  adjust  it  in  accordance  with  other  de- 
velopments that  are  taking  place  in  the 
international  scene  and  with  the  initia- 
tives which  the  President  is  taking. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  these  programs 
achieve  a  momentimi  of  their  own  and 
they  are  continued  without  regard  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  other  aspects  of 
our  policies ;  that  they  are  proceeding  on 
assumptions  that  were  valid  25  years 
ago.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  within 
the  bureaucracy  itself  to  take  note  of  de- 
velopments outside  a  particular  jurisdic- 
tion. That  is  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Pentagon. 

It  is  the  function  of  Congress  to  take 
note  of  all  these  developments  and  to 
try  to  reconcile  the  programs  of  the  Pen- 
tagon in  this  case  with  the  overall  policy 
of  the  Government  £is  a  whole,  and  it  is 
the  only  body  that  can  do  it.  If  we  do  not 
take  that  responsibility,  no  one  is  going 
to  take  it,  and  they  will  proceed  under 
this  momentum  with  programs  which 
have  long  since  lost  any  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  present  conditions. 

I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  take  seriously 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  It  is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment and  certainly  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that 
none  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  challenge  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  feel  that  the  B-l,  the  new  bomber, 
should  be  scrapped.  I  think  that  serving 
on  the  Research  smd  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services — and  since  the  total  request 
from  the  Air  Force  for  some  $370.3  mil- 
lion falls  in  the  R.  &  D.  area — that  we 
have  looked  at  it  carefully  and  we  have 
tried  to  weigh  the  very  difficult  issue  it 
presents. 

We,  too,  have  been  concerned,  as  we 
said  in  the  re]?ort,  about  the  rising  costs 
of  some  of  these  weapons  systems. 

Perhaps  last  year  we  devoted  more 
time  to  the  B-l.  and  I  can  say  in  all 
honesty  that  alter  looking  at  this  pro- 
gram I  come  down  on  the  cdde  that  I 
just  feel  we  must  continue  in  this  plan- 
ning stage  and  go  forward  to  a  new 
bomber.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
or,  I  assume,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

One  thing  we  want  to  make  crystal 
clear  is  that  this  is  still  an  R.  &  D. 


item.  We  are  not  anywhere  near  the 
procurement,  the  question  of  procur- 
ing these  bombers.  As  I  said.  I  find  my- 
self on  the  side  that  we  must  continue 
to  plan  for  this  B-l. 

TSZ  XOLX  OF  TKK  B-l  IN  OUS  DEFENBK  ST&ATSCT 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion in  the  recent  past,  and  there  will 
be  continuing  questions  in  the  future, 
on  the  role  of  the  manned  bomber  in 
our  national  defense  sti-ategy.  Should 
we  have  a  diversified  strategic  force? 
Should  bombers  be  a  part  of  that  force? 
Why  do  we  need  a  new  bomber  when  we 
have  missiles  at  sea  and  buried  in  silos 
to  respond  to  an  attack  on  this  country? 
With  the  shift  in  national  priorities 
wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  and  just  as  ef- 
fective to  modify  and  update  the  air- 
craft presently  in  the  inventory? 

These  questions  require  thoughtful 
answers  and  my  purpose  today  Lb  to  en- 
deavor to  provide  these  answers.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  B-l  bomber,  the  purpose  that  this 
new  aircraft  is  designed  to  fulfill,  and 
the  role  of  the  manned  bomber — and 
specifically  the  B-l — in  the  overall 
scheme  of  our  national  defense  strategy. 

The  B-l  is  a  long  range  intercon- 
tinental jet  bomber  intended  as  the 
eventual  replacement  for  the  B-52  heavy 
bombers  now  in  the  force.  The  earliest 
B-52's  have  already  been  phased  out. 
Some  later  models — the  D  and  P 
models — ^were  originally  planned  to  be 
phased  out  as  the  FB-111  entered  the 
Air  Force  inventory.  However,  they  have 
been  retained  because  of  the  require- 
ment for  this  aircraft  for  Southeast  Asia 
missions,  and  to  offset  the  earlier  than 
planned  phaseout  of  the  B-58  in  fiscal 
year  1970  and  the  reduction  in  the 
planned  buy  of  the  FB-111  from  14  to 
four  squadrons.  The  current  program 
retains  255  of  the  latest  models — the 
B-52  O  and  H — as  well  as  approximately 
142  of  the  D  and  F  models. 

The  B-l  development  plan  calls  for 
an  aircraft  in  the  360,000  pound  gross 
weight  class  compared  with  488,000 
pounds  for  the  B-52  G/H  and  about 
123,000  pounds  for  the  FB-111.  The  new 
bomber  is  specifically  designed  to  have  a 
much  smaller  frontal  radar  cross  sec- 
tion than  the  B-52  O/H.  It  will  carry  a 
crew  of  four  compared  with  six  for  the 
B-52  G/H  and  two  for  the  FB-111. 

The  B-l  will  be  powered  by  four  large 
turbo  (an  engines  in  the  30,000  poimd 
thrust  class  and  will  be  able  to  achieve 
a  supersonic  speed  at  high  altitude  and 
a  high  subsonic  speed  for  penetration  at 
low  altitude.  The  speed  characteristics 
of  the  B-l  are  about  the  same  as  the 
FB-111  but  considerably  greater  thsm 
the  B-52. 

The  basic  design  goal  for  the  B-l  is 
an  aircraft  which,  when  refueled  by  a 
single  KC-13S  tanker  and  flown  sub- 
sonically,  can  carry  a  large  internal  pay- 
load  over  an  intercontinental  mission 
range,  including  a  substantal  distance 
at  low  altitude. 

The  B-l  can  carry  the  same  basic 
types  of  ordnance  cts  the  B-52  and  FB- 
111,  but  In  greater  quantities.  For  ex- 
ample, the  B-l  can  carry  about  twice 
the  number  of  short  range  attack  mis- 
siles— SRAM — and/or    subsonic    cruise 


armed  decoys — SCAD — internally  as  the 
B-52  O/H  and  several  times  that  of  the 
FB-111.  In  the  conventional  bombing 
role,  the  B-l  on  a  long  range  refueled 
mission  could  carry  considerably  more 
payloeul  than  the  B-52  and  several  times 
more  payload  than  the  FB-111. 

The  principal  payload  of  the  B-l  in  a 
nuclear  role  would  be  gravity  bombs  plus 
the  SRAM  and/or  SCAD.  SCAD  would 
be  used  principally  for  defense  dilution. 
SRAM  would  be  used  for  direct  attack 
on  objective  targets  which  have  sophisti- 
cated terminal  defenses,  and  for  sup- 
pression of  such  defenses.  The  B-l  would 
also  use  gravity  bombs  against  targets 
where  defense  suppression  or  internally 
carried  penetration  aids — such  as  elec- 
tronic countermesisures — or  low  altitude 
flight  afford  adequate  protection  against 
terminal  defenses.  Supported  by  exist- 
ing tanker  aircraft,  and  operating  at  very 
low  altitudes  during  penetration  of  de- 
fenses, the  B-l  could  be  programed 
from  present  UJS.  bases  against  any  suit- 
able target  within  the  Soviet  Union  or 
China. 

While  the  primary  mission  of  the  B-l 
will  be  to  serve  the  nuclear  deterence 
objective,  the  bomber  will  also  have  sig- 
nificant capabilities  for  alternate  mis- 
sions, imiquely  extending  its  potential 
utility  beyond  that  of  the  missile  com- 
ponents of  the  strategic  deterrent.  In 
a  conventional  role,  the  B-l  can  be  var- 
iously configured  to  lay  mines,  bomb 
land  forces  in  the  field,  or  attack  other 
selected  military  targets.  In  this  latter 
capacity,  the  B-l  will  be  able  to  deliver 
all  of  our  standard  conventional  weap- 
ons, plus  our  newer  conventional  bombs 
which  employ  advanced  terminal  guid- 
ance techniques. 

Any  assessment  of  the  B-l  issue  must 
be  framed  in  the  context  of  the  total 
problem  of  nuclear  deterrence.  One  must 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  an- 
swers to  foiu:  basic  questions,  which,  in 
turn,  will  encompass  answers  to  most  of 
the  specific  B-l  questions. 

In  considering  the  need  for  a  new 
bomber,  four  basic  questions  must  be 
posed: 

Should  there  be  a  diversified  strategic 
force  for  nuclear  deterrent? 

Should  bombers  be  a  part  of  this  force? 

When  should  a  new  bomber  be  devel- 
oped and  procured,  and 

What  should  be  the  characteristics  of 
future  bombers? 

The  first  question  which  needs  to  be 
answered  is:  Should  there  be  a  diversi- 
fied strategic  force?  As  President  Nixon 
stated  in  his  budget  message  for  fiscal 
year  1972— 

Our  strategic  forces  are  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Free  World's  deterrent  against  nuclear 
attack  and  must  always  be  sufficient  for  this 
crucial  role. 

We  seek  to  achieve  that  objective  of 
deterrence  by  maintaining  strategic  force 
of  sufficient  size  and  diversity  to  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

Maintain  an  adequate  second -strike 
capability  to  deter  an  all-out  surprise 
attack  oo  our  strategic  forces. 

Maintain  forces  to  insure  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  no  incentive  to 
strike  the  United  States  first  in  a  crisis. 
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Maintain  the  capability  to  deny  to  the 
Soviets  the  ability  to  cause  significantly 
greater  urban-tnduftrial  destruction 
than  the  United  States  could  inflict  on 
the  Soviets  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Maintain  the  capability  to  defend 
against  damage  from  small  attacks  or 
accidental  launches. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  we  strive  to 
maintain  a  credible  retaliatory  force, 
placing  primary  emphasis  on  measures 
that  both  reduce  vulnerability  to  attack 
and  assure  penetration  of  projected  de- 
fenses. Accordingly,  we  must  insure,  to 
the  fullest  extend  humanly  possible,  that 
there  Is  never  any  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  our  forces  to  survive  a  surprise 
attack  and  still  respond  with  devastating 
effectiveness.  Uncertainties  in  any  one 
element  of  the  forces,  which  are  boxmd 
to  arise  from  time  to  time  as  technology 
advances  and  the  threat  changes,  must 
be  offset  by  capabilities  provided  in  other 
elements. 

Given  the  long  leadtimes  involved  in 
the  development,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  major  new  weapon  systems,  we 
must  project  our  thinking  at  least  10  to 
15  years  into  the  future. 

By  that  time,  new  and  totally  unan- 
ticipated vulnerabilities  may  appear  in 
one  element  or  another  of  our  strategic 
forces.  Just  as  they  have  in  the  past.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  can  insure  that 
these  unanticipated  vulnerabilities — both 
prelaunch  and  postlaunch — will  not 
fatally  weaken  our  deterrent  before  we 
can  act  to  offset  them  is  to  maintain 
at  all  times  well  diversified  forces  in 
which  each  element  has  distinctly  differ- 
ent survival  and  penetration  character- 
istics. 

We  now  have  such  forces.  They  consist 
of  three  primary  elements — bombers, 
land-based  missiles,  and  submarire- 
launched  missiles. 

Each  element  depends  on  a  different 
mode  for  prelaunch  survival.  Bombers 
depend  upon  tactical  warning  coupled 
«ith  quick  reaction.  Land-based  missiles 
depend  upon  dispersion  and  hardness. 
Sea -based  mlfisUes  depend  upon  uncer- 
tainty as  to  location.  Consequently,  even 
if  the  Soviets  deploy  SLBM's  with  de- 
pressed trajectories  close  to  our  shores, 
they  could  threaten  the  prelaunch  sur- 
vivability only  of  our  bombers.  Similarly, 
even  if  Uie  Soviets  deploy  many  ICBM's 
with  single  reentry  vehicles — or  large 
ICBM's  with  several  reentry  vehicles — 
and  these  reentry  vehicles  are  quite  ac- 
curate, the  survivability  only  of  our 
ICBM's  could  be  threatwied.  Or.  even  If 
the  Soviets  can  reduce  the  uncertainty  of 
location  of  our  submarines  at  sea,  the 
survivability  only  of  our  SLBM's  could 
be  threatened.  Thus,  a  diversified  force 
has  the  strong  redeeming  feature  that 
a  major  breakthrough  in  Soviet  ca- 
pability in  any  one  of  these  areas  affects 
only  that  particular  area,  and  not  our 
overall  deterrent. 
Further,  and  this  Is  most  important,  by 
having  a  diversified  force,  one  can  tol- 
erate a  temporary  vulnerability  in  any 
one  element.  We  can  counter  the  vulner- 
ability with  deliberate,  well  thought-out 
actions  because  we  have  confidence  that 
the  other  elements  of  our  force*  will  atUl 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  U  we  put  all  of 


our  deterrent  In  a  single  force  element, 
then  we  would  have  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  there  would  never  be  any  gap 
in  the  survivability  of  that  force,  how- 
ever temi>orary. 

As  I  noted,  the  prelaunch  survivability 
of  our  alert  bombers  could  be  threatened 
if  the  Soviets  deploy  submarines  very 
close  to  our  shores  with  missiles  that  can 
be  fired  on  greatly  depressed  trajecto- 
ries; for  example,  fired  at  full  thrust  but 
at  a  lower  elevation  angle  than  normal  so 
as  to  Impact  at  reduced  range  in  a 
shorter  time.  Although  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
developing  depressed  trajectory  SLBM's, 
or  that  they  would  risk  stationing  their 
ballistic  missile  submarines  close  to  our 
shores,  we  must  take  these  possibilities 
into  account  in  our  forward  planning. 

There  are  a  number  of  actions  that 
could,  and  are,  being  taken  to  counter 
more  extreme  Soviet  SLMB  threats 
should  they  actually  develop.  For  exam- 
ple, a  new  early  warning  system  will  soon 
be  available  to  provide  prompt  tactical 
warning  for  our  bombers.  Also,  propKJsals 
have  been  made  to  reduce  bomber  force 
reaction  time  by  modifying  the  B-52's 
and  KC-135's  for  a  quick  engine  start, 
and  by  placing  the  crews  closer  to  the  air- 
craft and  the  aircraft  closer  to  the  end  of 
the  nmways.  In  addition,  the  force  could 
be  dispersed  over  a  greater  number  of  air 
bases. 

Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
bombers  and  land- based  missiles  tend  to 
reinforce  each  other's  survivability — 
both  in  the  pre-launch  and  penetrating 
phases. 

In  the  pre-launch  phase  for  example, 
the  Soviets  cannot  launch  a  confident 
and  effective  attack  upon  both  our  land- 
based  missiles  and  bombers,  even  if  each 
element  were  assessed  to  be  vulnerable  on 
an  individual  basis.  Should  an  attack  be 
timed  to  simultaneously  launch  ICBM's 
at  U.S.  missiles  and  low-trajectory 
SLBM's  at  our  bombers,  then  the  SLBM's 
would  arrive  on  U.S.  airfields  long  before 
ICBM's  reached  our  missiles — providing 
time  for  U.S.  missiles  to  be  safely 
launched  after  U.S.  sovereign  territory  is 
struck.  Conversely,  should  the  attack  be 
timed  for  simultaneous  arrival,  then 
enemy  ICBM's  would  have  to  be  launched 
first  and  our  bombers  would  have  ample 
time  to  fiy  to  safety. 

Thus,  the  presence  of  bombers  and 
land-based  missiles  in  the  force  greatly 
enhances  the  credibility  of  the  retaliatory 
capability  of  both,  and  thereby  strength- 
ens our  overall  strategic  deterrent  pos- 
ture by  confronting  the  Soviet  leaders 
with  two  mutually  exclusive  alternatives, 
each  of  which  would  be  highly  risky  from 
their  point  of  view. 

In  Uie  penetration  phase,  a  mixed  force 
of  bombers  and  missiles  complicates  the 
Soviet  defensive  problem,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  planning  and,  perhaps  of 
equal  importance,  from  the  standpoint 
of  resource  allocation.  While  an  anti-bal- 
listic missile  defense  would  be  equally 
effective  against  sea-based  missiles  and 
land-based  missiles,  it  would  be  of  little 
value  against  low-fi3rlng  b<»nber8.  Con- 
versely, a  good  defense  against  low-fly- 
ing bombers  would  be  of  little  value 
against  land  or  sea-based  ballistic  mis- 


siles. Missile  defenses  and  bomber  de- 
fenses require  different  sets  of  equipment 
and  technologies.  Moreover,  it  Is  not 
enough  to  defend  some  targets  against 
bombers  and  others  against  missiles — 
all  must  be  defended  against  both  if  the 
defenses  are  to  be  of  value.  Otherwise, 
CKie  could  use  his  bombers  to  attack  tar- 
gets defended  against  missiles,  and  his 
missiles  to  attack  targets  defended 
against  bombers. 

Granting  that  a  well  dlverslfled  stra- 
tegic offensive  force  is  essential  to  our 
deterrent,  the  next  question  which  must 
be  answered  is,  Should  bombers  be  a  part 
of  that  diversified  force? 

Some  of  these  reasons  why  bombers 
should  be  retained  in  our  strategic  forces 
have  already  been  discussed  in  answer  to 
the  first  question,  for  example,  how  their 
presence  in  the  force  complicates  Soviet 
"first  strike"  planning  and  their  strategic 
defense  problem.  But  there  are  many 
other  ways  in  which  bombers  make  a 
imique  and  Important  contribution  to  our 
national  security. 

Mrst,  bombers  provide  the  essential 
insurance  against  presently  unantici- 
pated, but  possible,  gross  failures  in  our 
missile  systems — for  example,  disruption 
of  commimications  with  our  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  at  sea,  or  damage  to  our 
Mlnuteman  missiles  from  unforeseen 
effects  of  nuclear  explosives  before  or 
after  launch.  Extensive  operational  test- 
ing has  given  us  considerable  confidence 
in  the  reliability  and  dependability  of  our 
strategic  missile  systems — but  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  nation  has 
ever  used  them  in  combat  or  in  a  nuclear 
environment. 

While  bombers,  too,  have  never  been 
used  in  a  nuclear  environment,  we  do 
have  a  great  deal  of  combat  experience 
with  them.  We  know  what  they  can  do 
and  cannot  do. 

Second,  bombers  make  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  fiexiblllity  of  our  strategic 
forces. 

Inherent  In  the  purpose  of  our  strate- 
gic forces  is  a  capability  to  conduct  a 
limited,  controlled  nuclear  exchange, 
which,  hopefully,  could  be  terminated  be- 
fore it  escalates  to  eji  allout  exchange. 
This  type  of  capability  can  best  be  pro- 
vided by  bombers.  Missiles,  once  launch- 
ed, are  essentially  committed  and  they 
impose  on  the  opponent  a  very  com- 
pressed reaction  time — both  of  which 
serve  to  invite  uncontrolled  escalation. 
Bombers,  in  contrast,  can  be  launched, 
redirected,  or  recalled  over  a  period  of 
hours,  always  remaining  fairly  imam- 
biguous  with  respect  to  the  area  they 
are  threatening.  Thus,  they  provide  the 
opponent  with  much  more  time  to  con- 
sider his  response,  or  to  react  in  a 
deliberate,  carefully  controlled  maimer. 

Third,  bombers  are  particularly  use- 
ful in  third  area  conflicts — that  is,  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic — both  in  a  nu- 
clear and  conventional  bombing  role.  In 
contrast  to  missiles,  bombers  can  be  re- 
cycled repeatedly,  and  because  air  de- 
fenses in  those  areas  are  far  less  formida- 
ble than  In  the  Soviet  Union  bombers 
could  be  employed  in  sustained  cam- 
paigns— at  least  in  selected  areas — with 
the  expectation  that  losses  can  be  kept  to 
acceptable  levels. 


Fourth,  in  contrast  to  missiles,  bomb- 
ers can  also  be  used  in  non-nuclear  wars. 
In  this  respect,  they  are  imlque  among 
our  strategic  weapon  system.  They,  alone 
have  the  flexibill^  and  capability  to  sup- 
port our  national  objectives  across  a 
wide  range  of  possible  o(»ifllcts — from  a 
quick  show  of  force,  to  small  scale  con- 
ventional wars,  to  global  nuclear  wars. 
Strategic  bombers  operating  from  bases 
within  the  continental  United  States  and 
a  few  selected  bases  on  remote  islands 
could  provide  the  Initial  suiHMrt  for  an 
overseas  ally  under  attack  while  our  tac- 
tical aircraft,  either  land  or  carrier  bfued. 
are  being  deployed  to  the  con^sat  theater. 

Fifth,  strategic  aircraft  with  their 
large  payload  capacity  and  long  endur- 
ance have  also  been  used  for  a  wide  var- 
iety of  other  taslu  over  the  years,  many 
of  which  are  unrelated  to  their  nuclear 
role.  For  example,  B-52's  are  being 
equlpiJed  to  do  aerial  mining.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  use  our  strategic  aircraft  for  a 
variety  of  national  security  purixjses  in 
the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Finally,  a  mixed  force  of  bombers  and 
missiles  provides  the  United  States  with 
a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  any  dis- 
armament negotiations.  SALT  is  still  in 
an  early  stage — except  for  ABM's,  no 
speclflc  weapon  system  proposals  have  as 
yet  been  presented  by  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion. Until  agreement  Is  reached  on  the 
limitation  of  specific  weapon  systems, 
which  may  take  some  time  to  negotiate, 
it  would  be  highly  imprudent  for  us  to 
prejudge  the  outcome.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
reasonable  to  speculate  that,  because 
bombers  are  not  very  good  "first  strike" 
weapons,  their  retention  by  both  sides 
would  be  a  logical  provision  to  include  in 
any  agreement  designed  to  enhance  sta- 
biUty. 

Manned  bombers  will  continue  to  be 
an  indispensable  element  of  our  strate- 
gic deterrent  for  as  far  into  the  future 
as  we  can  discern  the  threat.  In  combina- 
tion with  land  and  seabased  missiles, 
they  provide  a  hedge  againist  future  tech- 
nological developments  which  might 
severely  degrade  the  capabilities  of  any 
one  of  the  major  elements  of  our  stra- 
tegic offensive  forces.  They  provide  in- 
surance against  an  unlikely,  but  possible, 
gross  failure  in  our  strategic  missile  sys- 
tems. Together  with  strategic  missiles, 
they  compound  and  frustrate  Soviet 
"first  strike"  attack  planning,  and  make 
the  Soviet  defensive  task  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  costly.  They  are  more  appro- 
priate and  useful  than  strategic  missiles 
for  less  than  all-out  nuclear  wars,  and 
they  comprise  the  only  major  element  of 
our  strategic  offensive  forces  which  can 
be  used  in  conventional  wars.  Finally, 
their  presence  in  the  force  provides  the 
U.S.  with  a  greater  degree  of  fiexlbility  in 
arms  negotiations. 

These  points  provide  a  strong  case  for 
having  bombers  in  the  strategic  force. 
The  next  question  to  be  answered  is: 
When  should  we  undertake  to  develop 
and  procure  a  new  bomber? 

First  of  all,  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  B-52's  cannot  last  forever;  they  will 
eventually  have  to  be  replaced.  As  noted 
previously,  the  earliest  models  have  al- 
ready been  phased  out  of  the  force.  The 


latest  models,  B-62  O/H's,  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  Strategic  Air  Command  be- 
tween December  1958  and  October  1962. 
Thus,  the  youngest  of  these  is  already 
more  than  8  years  old  and  the  oldest  more 
than  12.  The  Air  Force  believes  that  the 
B-52  O/H's  can  be  maintained  in  a  safe 
and  operable  ccHidition  at  least  through 
1980.  By  that  time  the  oldest  aircraft 
would  be  about  22  years  old  and  the 
youngest  about  18  years. 

How  much  beyond  1980  these  aircraft 
can  be  kept  safe  and  serviceable  is  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  the  B-52'8  were  not  designed  for 
low-level  operations.  Very  extensive 
structural  modifications  were  required 
over  the  years  to  keep  them  fiylng  in  that 
mode.  Furthermore,  new  aviraiics  equip- 
ment had  to  be  installed  to  maintain 
their  effectiveness  against  the  steadily 
improving  Soviet  air  defenses.  In  total, 
about  $3  billion  had  to  be  invested  in  the 
B-52  force  over  the  years  for  structural 
modifications,  capability  improvements, 
and  depot  maintenance,  to  insure  its 
operationtd  safety  and  effectiveness. 

Even  so,  the  B-52  is  not  an  optimum 
aircraft  for  low-altitude  operations.  It  is 
still  quite  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  low- 
altitude  turbulence,  in  terms  of  loss  of 
aircraft  contrcd  and  airframe  damage 
from  fatigue.  Cfflisequently,  after  another 
decade  of  operation  at  low  altitude,  we 
csui  confidently  anticipate  the  need  for 
addlticHial  structural  modifications,  as 
well  as  the  replacement  of  many  major 
components. 

Furthermore,  the  B-52's  incorporate 
an  aircraft  technology  dating  back  to  the 
early  1950's.  Although  the  engines  and 
the  avionics  in  the  later  B-52'6  have  been 
updated,  the  airframe  is  basically  the 
same  as  the  early  B-52's.  Aircraft  tech- 
nology has  advanced  enormously  since 
that  time,  and  a  much  more  efficient  and 
effective  bomber  can  now  be  built. 

Given  the  long  lendtime  involved  in 
the  development,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  a  new  intercontinental  bomber — 
about  8  to  10  years — it  is  not  too  early, 
now,  to  pursue  an  orderly  and  deliberate- 
ly paced  development  program  for  the 
possible  replacement  of  the  B-52's  in  the 
late  1970's  or  euly  1980's.  Accordingly,  it 
was  decided  last  year  to  start  the  devel- 
opment of  the  B-1. 

Having  decided  that  the  time  was  right 
to  b^n  the  development  of  a  new 
bomber,  the  final  basic  question  is :  What 
should  be  the  characteristics  of  a  future 
bomber? 

As  noted  earlier,  the  potential  problems 
facing  the  strategic  bomber  in  the  future 
fall  into  two  general  categories — pre- 
launch survivability  and  penetration  ef- 
fectiveness. 

With  regEU-d  to  prelaunch  survivability, 
it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  earlier 
that  any  new  bomber  should  have  a  sig- 
nificantly shorter  "safe  escape  time"  than 
the  B-52.  The  B-1,  through  a  combina- 
tion of  appropriate  airframe,  engine,  and 
subsystem  design,  will  have  these  essoi- 
tlal  characteristics.  Thus,  from  normal 
day-to-day  alert,  the  B-1  will  be  able 
to  reach  a  safe  escape  distance  from  its 
base  in  significantly  less  time  than  the 
Improved  escape  time  of  the  B-52. 

Moreover,  because  of  its  more  compact 


design,  the  B-1  will  be  able  to  take  off 
with  a  space  interval  between  aircraft 
of  one-half  that  of  the  B-52.  Taken  to- 
gether with  the  shorter  safe  escape  time 
this  means  that  a  sizable  number  of 
B-1 '8  could  take  off  from  a  single  nm- 
way  uid  reach  a  safe  distance  from  the 
base  In  the  same  time  It  would  take  the 
first  B-52  to  take  off  and  escape.  Even 
though  we  do  not  expect  to  place  large 
numbers  of  alert  B-l"s  on  a  single  nm- 
way,  the  great  importance  of  a  shorter 
safe  escape  time  to  the  prelaunch  sur- 
vivability of  our  IxHnber  force  is  readily 
apparent  from  this  single  comparison. 

Finally,  the  shorter  takeoff  distance 
required  by  the  B-1  will  permit  that  air- 
craft to  be  operated  from  about  150 
more  existing  nmways  than  are  now 
available  to  the  B-52.  Consequently,  the 
bomber/tanker  force  could  be  dispersed 
over  a  greater  number  of  bases,  with 
fewer  aircraft  per  runway,  thus  further 
improving  the  reaction  time  of  the  alert 
force  as  a  whole. 

In  short,  a  force  of  B-l's  would  have 
a  considerably  higher  degree  of  pre- 
launch survivability  than  the  B-52's 
agSLlnst  even  the  most  severe  Soviet 
SLBM  threats  postulated  for  the  future. 

With  regard  to  penetration,  the  B-1 
design  approved  for  development  encom- 
passes all  of  the  characteristics  deemed 
essential  for  a  future  penetrating  bomber 
which  may  be  expected  to  remain  in  the 
force  until  perhaps  the  year  2000.  It  will 
have  the  capability  to  fly  at  very  low 
altitude  at  high  subsonic  speed,  signlfl- 
cantly  lower  and  faster  than  the  B-52. 
Because  of  its  much  smaller  nose-on 
radar  cross  section  and  lower  Infrared 
emissions,  the  range  at  which  a  Soviet 
airborne  warning  and  control  system 
could  detect  a  B-1  at  low  altitude  would 
be  half  that  of  the  B-62.  Perh«>s  of 
greater  Importance,  the  reduced  radar 
cross  section  of  the  B-1  permits  a  mani- 
fold reduction,  as  compared  with  the  B- 
52,  in  the  radiated  power  required  by  the 
ECM  equipment  to  screen  the  bomber 
at  the  same  range  from  the  Soviet  radars. 
The  reduction  in  the  infrared  signature 
of  the  B-1  versus  the  B-52  places  a  more 
stringent  requirement  on  those  Soviet 
defwvses  where  heat  emission  is  used  to 
locate  the  bomber  and  guide  the  defense 
missiles  to  an  intercept. 

The  penetration  aids  planned  for  the 
B-1  are  similar  to  those  currently  plan- 
ned for  the  B-52.  However,  because  of 
Its  far  more  advanced  design,  the  B-1 
will  be  less  dependent  on  electronic 
countermeasures,  decoys,  and  other  aids 
for  penetration  than  the  B-52.  For  ex- 
ample, Uie  B-1  without  penetration  aids 
could  successfully  penetrate  at  low  alti- 
tude against  current  Soviet  fighters — 
which  do  not  have  a  "look-down,  shoot- 
down"  capability.  The  B-52.  against  the 
same  threat,  would  still  need  penetration 
aids. 

Against  a  more  advanced  threat — 
where  the  Soviets  have  large  numbers 
of  FOXBAT's  with  an  over-land  "look- 
down,  shoot-down"  capabilityr— both  the 
B-1  and  B-52  will  need  Subsonic  Cruise 
Armed  Decoys — SCADS — but  the  B-1 
will  require  a  lesser  number  to  achieve 
the  same  probability  of  success.  Or,  alter- 
natively,   using    the   same   number   of 
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SCAD'S,  the  probability  of  success  for 
the  B-1  would  be  about  1^  times  as 
great  as  the  B-52.  This  means  that  even 
ignoring  the  other  advantages  a  B-1 
force  could  deliver  to  the  same  targets 
up  to  50  percent  more  SRAM's  than  a 
B-52  force  of  equal  size,  where  both 
forces  start  from  a  common  penetration 
point  with  the  same  number  of  SRAM's 
and  fly  at  low  altitude  over  the  same 
routes. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  refitting  the  B-52's  with 
new  and  more  efQcient  engines  would 
increase  their  low  altitude  range,  but 
would  not  otherwise  improve  their  pene- 
tration capabilities.  And  even  so,  we 
would  still  be  left  with  a  very  old  air- 
craft which  might  well  require  very  ex- 
tensive structural  modifications  in  the 
1980's  and  thereafter  to  keep  it  in  a  safe 
operable  condition. 

In  summary:  I  believe  it  is  clear  that: 

First,  diversified  strategic  forces  will 
continue  to  be  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  deterrent  as  far  as  we  can 
see  into  the  future. 

Second,  bombers  will  continue  to  be 
an  indispensable  element  of  those  deter- 
rent forces. 

Third,  given  the  age  of  the  B-52  force 
and  the  Soviet  air  defenses  postulated 
for  the  late  1970's,  it  is  not  too  early  now 
to  proceed  with  the  development  of  a 
new  bomber  on  an  orderly  and  deliber- 
ately paced  schedule. 

Fourth.  In  view  of  the  many  critical 
uncertainties  inherent  in  plarming  a  force 
with  a  useful  operational  life  of  up  to  20 
years — perhaps  up  to  the  year  2000 — the 
basic  characteristics  of  the  new  bomber 
should  provide  for  a  high  degree  of  flex- 
ibility and  versatility. 

Accordingly,  it  is  important  that  this 
Nation  proceed  with  the  development  of 
the  B-1 — the  aircraft  designed  to  meet 
our  needs  in  the  years  ahead  of  an  effec- 
tive element  of  our  strategic  deterrent 
forces. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Tunntt),  termina- 
tion of  the  B-1  program,  which  would 
result  from  the  amendment,  would  strike 
a  crippling  blow  to  the  future  strategic 
deterrent  capability  of  this  Nation.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  defeating  this  amendment.  A  vote  for 
it  would  be  tantamount  to  a  vote  against 
our  national  security. 

Also,  to  answer  in  a  short  way  the 
question  that  has  interested  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee,  the 
question  of  attempting  to  try  to  get  this 
bomber  into  some  sort  of  reasonable  fig- 
ure. I  should  like  to  say  that  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  B-1  have 
been  doing  their  homework. 

In  the  case  of  the  B-1,  the  USAF  has 
long  recognized  the  cost  sensitive  en- 
vironment. Soon  after  contract  award, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  ordered 
that  performance  tradeoff  studies  be  con- 
ducted to  reduce  unit  production  costs. 
The  project,  known  as  FOCUS,  analjrzed 
tradeoffs  between  costs  and  various  per- 
formance aspects  of  the  B-1  system,  such 
as  supersonic  speed,  range,  payload.  re- 
fuel altitude,  avionics  concept,  and  titan- 
ium content.  Project  FOCUS  was  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  production  unit 
costs  primarily  in  the  areas  of  avionics 


and  reduced  titanium  content.  In  con- 
Junction  with  Project  FOCUS,  It  was 
fiu-ther  directed  that  the  fiscal  year  1972 
funds  requirement  of  the  B-1  program 
be  reduced  from  $569  million — that  is 
what  they  were  projecting  last  year  that 
they  were  going  to  need  this  year — to  a 
maximum  of  $400  million.  The  Air  Force 
subsequently  reduced  the  requirement  to 
$370.3  million.  To  offset  an  obvious  pro- 
gram slip,  the  SPO  Director  took  action 
to  r^lan  the  R.D.T.  k  E.  program  to 
absorb  the  reduced  early  funding  levels 
while  still  maintaining  the  scheduled 
critical  milestones.  The  results  of  this 
study,  known  as  innovations  were  imple- 
mented to  provide  new  and  innovative 
management  approaches  to  the  B-1  pro- 
gram. 

The  objectives  of  the  innovated  B-l 
R.D.T.  it  E.  program  are  to  achieve  over- 
all lower  development  costs,  while  still 
maintaining  the  requirement  to  develop 
an  e£Qcient,  supportable  weapon  system, 
and  to  minimize  the  Government's  in- 
vestment up  to  the  point — and  I  stress 
this — of  production  decision.  The  latter 
was  accomplished  by  deferring  the  pro- 
duction decision  until  1  year  after  first 
flight,  thus  greatly  reducing  concurren- 
cy— the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee has  been  quite  concerned  with 
currency — between  the  development  and 
production  program  under  the  fiy-be- 
fore-buy  concept. 


Program  plan 


Fiiai  year  Total 

1972  ROT.  »E.  First 

funding  program  llight 

(millions)  (billions)  (months) 


Original  contract 

"175  Plan"  (reduca 

early  year  funding). 
Innovations  plan 


t569 

>  J400 
J370.3 


JZ682 

$2,768 
$Z283 


4S 

52 

47 


>  Maxunum. 

In  summary,  the  B-1  program  has  been 
optimized  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  $370.3 
million  funding  level  through  SECAF  di- 
rection and  has  continued  to  be  viable 
through  the  cost  reduction  actions  of 
"Innovations."  Further  reductions  in 
funding  levels  would  increase  RX).T.  &  E. 
costs,  cause  a  serious  contraction  of  a 
growing  subcontractor  and  supplier  net- 
work, delay  first  fiight  and  IOC,  and 
consequently,  a  substantially  weaker  de- 
terrent posture. 

The  B-1  program  has  made  its  1972 
compromise.  Further  reduction  in  fund- 
ing would  be  "penny  wise  and  dollar  fool- 
ish." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  an 
added  factor  there,  if  the  reduction  were 
made,  would  be  that  very  substantial 
numbers  of  pec^le  now  involved  in  the 
aerospace  program,  in  the  B-1  project, 
would  have  to  be  laid  off  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  that  it  would  con- 
tribute to  the  very  difBcult  situation  of 
unemplojnnent  we  find  In  the  aerospace 
Industry  today. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  indicated,  $340  million  to  $370 
mllli(»i  is  already  obligated  under  con- 
tinuing authority  and  it  would  be  disas- 


trous to  the  contract  obligations  now  un- 
derway. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
there  will  be  substantial  termination 
costs  involved  as  well  as  the  impact  on 
the  employees  if  the  reductions  were 
made  at  this  point  in  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

LOW    ALTITUDE     PK^^mUTION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  B-1 
is  designed  for  high  survivability  during 
penetration  to  sustain  its  credibility  as 
a  lethal  retaliatory  weapon  and,  there- 
fore, as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  warfare. 
The  primary  design  features  contribut- 
ing to  penetration  survival  are  the  pro- 
pulsion, variable  geometry  wing,  and  the 
imique  low  level  ride  control  systems 
which  permit  deep  penetrations  flown  en- 
tirely at  very  low  altitudes  at  a  speed  55 
percent  faster  than  the  B-52.  This  low- 
altitude  high-speed  penetration  capa- 
bility reduces  exposure  time  to  the  de- 
fense. 

For  example,  even  the  advanced  So- 
viet fighters  such  as  Foxbat  will  not  be 
able  to  make  multiple  turnaround  at- 
tacks against  the  B-1,  while  these  are 
possible  against  the  slower  moving  B- 
52's.  Also  of  extreme  importance,  the  su- 
perior B-1  penetration  speed  at  low  alti- 
tude precludes  a  tall  chase  intercept 
by  Soviet  manned  interceptors — elimi- 
nating a  major  portion  of  the  Soviet  in- 
terceptor threat.  Further,  the  low  alti- 
tude precludes  Soviet  fighters  from  mak- 
ing an  attack  from  below  the  bomber. 
Therefore,  only  fighters  with  a  look- 
down.  sh(X}t-down  capability  can  make 
an  effective  attack.  This  capability  postu- 
lates very  advanced  and  expensive  radar 
and  missile  performance  which  is  not 
anticipated  to  be  achievable  for  many 
years,  and  even  then  will  be  vulnerable  to 
countermeEtsures  which  the  B-1  will  in- 
corporate. 

At  the  time  of  the  B-70  development, 
higher  and  faster  was  the  only  option 
available  in  the  propulsion  state-of-the- 
art  to  enhance  bomber  penetration  sur- 
vival against  the  manned  interceptor  de- 
fense systems.  It  has  taken  several  years 
of  aer(xlynamlc  and  propulsion  develop- 
ment to  open  the  additional  option  of 
low  level  penetration  at  intercontinental 
ranges.  The  B-1  is  being  designed  to  ex- 
ercise that  option,  and  still  retain  the 
high  altitude,  supersonic  capability  to 
increase  its  versatility  as  an  effective  de- 
terrent in  the  ever  broadening  spectnmi 
of  confilct  environment. 

All  defensive  functions  are  degrtuled  in 
some  degree  when  faced  with  a  low-level, 
high-speed  penetrator.  Defense  surveil- 
lance radars,  if  they  can  track  at  all,  can 
only  provide  intermittent,  brief  flashes  of 
data  so  that  the  defense  commander 
cannot  form  a  coherent  picture  of  battle 
progress  to  coordinate  his  defenses.  Dur- 
ing low  altitude  penetrations  over  west- 
tern  Russia,  the  most  heavily  defended 
area  in  the  world,  the  ground-to-air  de- 
fense surveillance  system  would  be  im- 
able  to  detect  the  B-1  during  80  percent 
of  its  time  in  hostile  airspace.  A  vto- 
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jected  73  percent  of  all  Soviet  SAM's 
were  designed  to  combat  high  altitude 
penetrations  and  will  be  completely  in- 
effective against  the  low  altitude  pene- 
trator. Only  9  percent  of  Soviet  inter- 
ceptors and  fighters  will  have  search 
radars  designed  to  have  any  look-down, 
shoot-down  capability  against  low  alti- 
tude penetrators.  For  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, systems  designed  to  have  a  capa- 
bility at  low  altitude  must  rely  on  clever, 
Intricate  data  pr(x;essing  tricks  which 
simply  preclude  &  high  kill  probability 
against  a  m(xlem  penetrator. 

A  further  constraint  is  imposed  on  the 
defense  by  the  lov, -level  penetrator:  the 
liberal  use  of  mediiun-  or  high-yield  nu- 
clear warheads  in  defense,  conceivable 
against  high  altitude  penetrators,  must 
be  constrained  in  degree  if  used  at  all 
defending  the  homeland  against  low  alti- 
tude penetrators. 

Another  significant  primary  design 
feature  of  the  B-1  contributing  to  its 
superior  penetration  capability  is  the 
reduced  detection  cross  section  seen  by 
radar  trying  to  detect  or  track  the  B-1. 
The  design  goal  is  a  detection  cross  sec- 
tion less  than  one  one-himdredth  that 
of  the  B-52.  Picture  a  sweep  of  intercep- 
tors hunting  with  radar  for  low-flying 
penetrators;  it  will  take  three  times  the 
number  of  interceptors  to  close  the  net 
on  the  B-1  as  for  the  B-52. 

A  selection  of  subsystems  collectively 
known  as  penetration  aids  will  be  in- 
cluded in  any  B-1  production  aircraft 
which  will  enable  the  crew  to  detect, 
monitor,  and  identify  hostile  electro- 
magnetic emissions  and  selectively  evade, 
jam,  confuse,  or  saturate  them  with 
ECM,  decoys,  flares,  and  chaff.  The  sub- 
sonic cruise  advanced  decoy — SCAD — 
that  is  planned  as  a  replacement  for  the 
B-25's  Quail  decoy  can  also  be  used  with 
the  B-1  as  a  penetration  aid.  If  the  SCAD 
is  armed  with  a  nuclear  warhead,  it,  too, 
must  be  attacked,  further  straining  the 
defenses. 

The  B-l's  primary  nuclear  weapon  is 
the  short  range  attack  missile — SRAM — 
being  developed  for  the  B-52  and  FB- 
111.  This  weapon  gives  the  B-1  an  offset 
kill  capability  so  that  defenses  may  be 
avoided  or  attacked.  Raid  timing  and 
planning  will  allow  later  waves  of  B-l's 
to  attack  their  targets  safely  after  the 
defenses  have  been  "rolled  back." 

In  summary,  the  suggestion  of  im- 
pregnable defenses  against  strategic  air- 
craft simply  cannot  be  realized  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Ooering  assured  Hit- 
ler of  the  impenetrable  defense  of  Ber- 
lin, yet  93  percent  of  Allied  bomber 
strikes  reached  their  targets.  A  truly 
modem  and  flexible  strategic  aircraft,  as 
the  B-1  is,  csunnot  be  negated. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  the  au- 
thorization of  the  $370.3  million  which 
has  been  requested  by  the  Air  Force  for 
the  continued  development  of  the  B-1 
strategic  bomber  during  fiscal  year  1972. 
I  strongly  endorse  «u:tion  within  the  Sen- 
ate for  authorization  of  the  full  amount, 
rather  than  some  arbitrary  reduction  of 
this  amount,  as  recenUy  proposed  and 
subsequently  defeated  within  the  House 
of  Representatives.  My  support  for  the 
B-1  stems  from  due  consideration  of  two 
pertinent  issues:  First  of  all,  the  amount 


requested  is  the  result  of  the  Air  Force 
conscientiously  paring  the  B-1  develop- 
ment effort  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  the 
minimum  level  consistent  with  a  viable 
program:  and  second,  a  reduced  funding 
during  fiscal  year  1972  would  cause  sig- 
nificant increases  in  the  eventual  total 
RX>.T.  b  E.  costs  and  have  a  severe  im- 
I>act  upon  the  ability  of  the  contractor  to 
meet  specific  milestones  in  the  current 
development  program. 

With  respect  to  the  actions  already 
taken  by  the  Air  Force  to  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  funding  during  the  early 
years  of  the  development  program,  one 
must  remember  that  the  original  pro- 
gram called  for  fvmding  of  $569  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  Similarly,  the  Initial 
estimate  for  the  total  R.D.T.  &  E.  pro- 
gram was  $2,685  billion.  When  contracts 
for  the  B-1  were  signed,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  aware  of  the  expected 
budgetary  constraints,  directed  that  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  program  be  restructured 
so  that  the  funds  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1972  would  not  exceed  $400  million. 

Accordingly,  the  Air  Force  reduced 
the  request  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  $370.3 
million,  after  restructuring  the  develop- 
ment program  to  minimize  the  total 
amount  of  funding  to  be  committed  prior 
to  a  production  decision.  In  this  process, 
all  activities  which  would  not  contribute 
directly  to  a  logical  production  decision 
were  deferred  imtil  such  a  decision  could 
be  made.  Because  this  replanning  was 
done  so  carefully,  the  first  fiight  of  the 
B-1  has  slipped  only  2  months  from 
the  initial  contract  schedule,  and  total 
R.D.T.  &  E.  funding  is  estimated  to  be 
about  $55  million  less  than  the  $2,686 
billion  anticipated  initially. 

Specific  actions  taken  by  the  Air  Force 
include  the  following :  a  reduction  in  the 
nimiber  of  fiight  test  aircraft  from 
five  to  three  and  the  replacement  of 
the  static  test  airframe,  as  normally 
envisioned,  with  a  procedure  wherein 
verification  testing  of  major  siirframe 
components  can  be  essentially  completed 
by  the  time  of  first  flight.  Typically,  the 
static  testing  of  these  major  components 
is  done  concurrently  with  the  early  stages 
of  production  testing.  Also,  the  number 
of  engines  for  R.D.T.  &  E.  purposes  has 
been  reduced  from  40  to  27.  The  con- 
tractor and  the  Air  Force,  by  combining 
their  fiight  test  programs  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  test  objectives  with  a 
sizable  reduction  in  the  number  of  test 
hours  to  be  fiown.  The  net  result  of  these 
innovations  in  the  program  Is  a  develop- 
ment effort  which  should  produce  an 
effective  weapon  system  in  an  eCQcient. 
orderly  manner. 

The  degree  of  efBciency  and  orderliness 
that  can  be  sustained  in  the  B-1  develop- 
ment program  from  this  point  on  will  be 
keyed,  to  a  large  extent,  to  a  minimum 
number  of  disruptions  to  the  progrsun  as 
currently  plaimed.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  program  director  wiU  not  accept 
changes  in  some  performance  specifica- 
tions if  it  is  determined  that  such 
changes  are  useful  on  a  cost-benefit 
basis.  The  system  program  director  Is 
fully  aware  of  other  development  pro- 
grams which  experienced  inordinate  cost 
growth  because  of  governmental  insist- 
ence on  specifications  which  could  have 


been  relaxed  without  undue  infiuence 
upon  performance.  There  is  a  limit,  of 
course,  to  the  number  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  trade-offs  which  can  logically  be 
made.  One  Infiuence  upon  this  limit  is 
the  necessity  to  reach  a  sustaining  rate 
of  obligation  as  early  in  the  develop- 
ment effort  as  possible,  if  total  develop- 
ment costs  are  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
Mr.  President,  the  Committee  or.  Armed 
Services  has  heard  extensive  testimony 
on  the  B-1  development  program.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment have  probed  deeply  into  various 
facets  of  this  program  to  provide  evi- 
dence to  the  Senate  that  the  funding  re- 
quested for  the  B-1  for  fiscal  year  1972  is 
the  minimum  level  consistent  with  an 
orderly  and  efficient  program.  I  endorse 
these  findings  and  I  also  submit  that  the 
Senate  should  not  cause  an  arbitrary  dis- 
ruption in  the  scheme  of  development 
activities,  but  Instead  should  accept  the 
bill  as  voted  out  of  committee  and  au- 
thorize the  entire  $370.3  million  for  the 
B-1  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  issue  which 
contributes  to  my  position  on  the  B-1 
development  program  is  full  realization 
of  the  impact  which  arbitrary  reduc- 
tions in  the  funding  level  could  have 
upon  the  costs  of  the  program  and  upon 
the  schedule  of  development  activities. 
For  fiscal  year  1971  and  prior  years,  $319 
million  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
AMSA/B-1  project.  During  the  13- 
month  period  from  the  start  of  full- 
scale  development  in  June  1970  through 
June  30,  1971,  some  $180.2  million  will  be 
expoided.  Of  this  total,  $75  million  is 
from  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropriation 
and  the  remainder  Is  from  prior  year 
funds.  During  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1971,  funds  are  being  expended  and 
committed  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
$270  million.  The  normal  expansion  of 
activities  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1972 
necessitates  the  funding  of  $370.3  mil- 
lion for  that  period. 

The  importance  of  the  scheduled  ac- 
tivities for  fiscal  year  1972  to  the  effi- 
cient progression  of  the  development 
program  is  apparent.  For  example,  the 
critical  components  of  the  airframe  and 
the  engine  will  undergo  extensive  test- 
ing and  the  fabrication  and  assembly 
of  components  for  the  first  of  the  three 
test  aircraft  will  be  Initiated.  Static  test 
subassemblies  will  be  designed,  devel- 
oped and  tested  and  airframe  compo- 
nents will  be  subjected  to  fatigue  test- 
ing. The  prototypes  of  the  engines  will 
receive  about  400  hours  of  operation  in 
preparation  for  a  preliminary  flight  rat- 
ing. Tlie  crew  module  will  be  tested  via 
sled  runs  as  well  as  sierlal  drops  and 
the  airframes  and  engine  will  both  be 
subjected  to  extensive  wind  tunnel  tests. 

Arbitrary  reduction  In  the  fiscal  year 
1972  funding  level  for  the  B-1  would  of 
necessity  disrupt  the  harmonization  of 
these  scheduled  activities.  The  total  ef- 
fect of  a  reduced  fimding  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted with  precision.  However,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  assigned  to  the 
B-1  project  at  North  American  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  would  be  subject  to  imme- 
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dlftte  release  if  sizable  cuts  are  made  to 
the  funds  for  flacal  year  1972.  This 
would,  of  course,  mean  that  a  sizable 
proportion  of  the  fimds  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1972  would  have  to  be  used 
for  termination  costs  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  neither  of  which  would 
be  productive  for  the  program. 

Furthermore,  the  compoimding  effect 
of  such  actions  on  the  funding  levels  re- 
quired for  fiscal  year  1973  and  subse- 
quent years  would  be  catastrophic  In- 
deed. Unquestionably,  total  costs  for 
RX).T.  L  E.  would  exceed  the  level  cur- 
rently estimated.  In  view  of  this  fact 
and  the  other  undesirable  side  effects 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  pru- 
dent course  of  action  is  to  authorize 
funding  for  the  B-1  at  the  requested 
level  of  $370.3  million. 

Mr.  President,  in  short  I  have  given 
the  question  of  appropriate  levels  of 
funding  for  the  B-1  development  pro- 
gram a  good  deal  of  scrutiny.  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Air  Force  to  reduce  the  level  of  con- 
currency in  development  and  produc- 
tion activities  and  the  related  efforts  to 
minimize  the  expenditures  prior  to  a 
production  decision.  I  am  also  struck 
with  the  singiilarly  imfavorable  Impact 
which  arbitrary  reductions  to  the  re- 
quested level  of  funding  could  have  upon 
the  future  of  the  program.  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  support  the  full  level  of 
fiscal  year  1972  funding  for  the  B-1,  as 
voted  out  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

THE    B-52    CAN    DO   THE    »-l'S    JOB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  think 
I  can  establish  the  fact  that  the  B-52 
with  a  far  smaller  investment  can  do  the 
same  job  as  the  B-1  and  do  it  far  more 
eCBciently. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  I 
charged  that  the  Air  Force  w£is  conceal- 
ing from  Congress  a  proposal  by  the 
Boeing  Co.,  to  reengine  our  late-model 
B-52  bombers  with  high  bypass  ratio 
turbofan  engines  such  as  those  now  used 
on  the  C-5A. 

This  reengining  proposal,  I  argued, 
could  extend  the  life  and  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  B-52  Q's  and  H's  now 
in  our  active  inventory.  It  offered  im- 
proved prelaunch  survivability,  increased 
range,  and  increased  payload  potentials. 
And  it  might  pay  for  itself  by  reduced 
fuel  and  tanker  costs  over  a  number  of 
years. 

At  about  the  same  time,  I  called  on  the 
Air  Force  to  stop  stalling  and  move  out 
on  the  SCAD  program.  SCAD,  I  suggest- 
ed, could  do  far  more  to  enhance  bomber 
penetration  effectiveness  than  the  limited 
number  of  design  features  which  could 
be  incorporated  in  a  brand-new  bomber. 

SCAD  and  a  reengined  B-52  together, 
I  concluded,  could  give  us  a  relatively  low 
cost  yet  effective  alternative  to  the  B-1 
in  preserving  our  bomber  deterrent. 

It  should  not  come  as  any  surprise  that 
my  suggestions  were  not  warmly  received 
by  the  Air  Force.  There  were  limits,  I  was 
told,  to  what  could  be  done  to  an  aging 
aircraft,  and  modifications  of  the  magni- 
tude I  had  suggested  were  sure  to  de- 


crease rather  than  increase  the  B-52 
service  life  remsOning.  As  for  SCAD,  It 
was  certainly  needed.  But  we  needed  the 
B-1  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  do  two 
things  today.  First,  I  would  like  to  reply 
to  the  Air  Force  on  the  merits  of  re- 
engined B-52's  with  SCAD'S.  Then  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  some  of  the  im- 
plications of  the  B-1  program,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  latest  B-1  cost  fiasco. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Packard  on  the  B-52 
reengining  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Th«    Dbcutt    Sscxxtabt    or   Detsnsx. 

Washington.  D.C..  June  24.  1971. 
Hon.  WuxxAif  Proxmike, 
Chairman.  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Con- 
ffreas  of  the  United  States.  Waahtngton. 
DC. 

D«AR  Me.  Chajucan  :  Your  letter  of  May  24, 
1971,  conoemlng  the  poeslble  uaefulneaa  of 
reengining  the  B-52  G&H  fleet.  InltlaUy.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  Air  Force  wlt- 
n«««e  have  previously  responded  to  quee- 
tlona  on  thU  subject  during  their  testimony 
before  the  Congrew  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1972 
Authorization  Bill. 

The  Boeing  Company's  Idea  for  reengining 
the  B-62  OAH  fleet  with  TF-39  englnea  was 
briefed  to  the  Air  Force  In  January  1969  and 
represented  the  results  of  preliminary  work 
which  the  company  had  done  In  studying 
ways  to  increase  the  B-5a's  range  capability. 
The  Boeing  classified  brleflng  material,  some 
preliminary  brochures  on  the  reengining  con- 
cept, and  data  on  an  attendant  prototype 
program  were  furnished  to  the  Air  Force.  The 
Initial  Boeing  prototype  program  Involved 
simply  bolting  C-5  engines  and  nacelles  to  a 
B-62  and  running  a  gertee  of  tests  to  demon - 
artrate  the  feasibility  of  the  reengining  con- 
cept. Boeing  first  estimated  such  a  prototype 
program  would  take  about  20  months  and 
cost  •6-lOM.  At  that  time,  their  rough  esti- 
mate of  total  B-52  G&H  equlppage  was 
$1.25B.  The  Air  Force  considered  the  merits 
of  the  Boeing  idea,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  technical  problems  Involved  and  the 
relative  increase  in  low  altitude  range.  The 
technical  problems,  Including  loss  of  aircraft 
control  during  asymetrical  thrust  conditions 
and  insufficient  ground  clearance  on  out- 
board engine  pods,  caused  Boeing  to  recon- 
sider their  design.  Boeing's  latest  concept  of 
reengining  involves  a  dual-podded  configura- 
tion for  the  engines.  This  program  Is  eetl- 
mated  by  the  contractor  to  coet  approxi- 
mately »40  million  for  a  24-month  prototype 
effort  and  an  addlUonal  $1.7  bUUon  to  modify 
the  B-62  QAH  fleet.  We  presently  cannot  val- 
idate the  accuracy  of  these  cost  estimates.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that  In  rec- 
ognition of  poeelbly  serious  technical  prob- 
lems remaining  even  In  the  current  design 
concept.  Boeing  has  recommended  a  con- 
tracted engineering  study  before  pursuit  of 
the  prototype  program.  The  Air  Force  has 
Initiated  a  study  of  potential  costs  and  many 
technical  unknowns  in  such  a  modlflcatlon 
to  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  It  as  a 
bomber  Improvement  option.  These  technical 
unknowns  include  wing  and  fuselage  struc- 
tural impUcatlons,  sonic  fatigue  factors,  na- 
celle design  considerations,  and  effects  on 
service  life. 

In  any  event,  there  are  limitations  to  what 
can  and  should  be  done  to  an  aircraft  built 
with  the  technology  of  the  'SOs,  and  the  Air 
Force  carefully  selects  those  modiflcatlons 
most  urgently  needed  to  maintain  the  B-62's 
combat  capabUlty  In  the  face  of  a  growing 
Soviet  threat.  Toward  this  end,  we  have  two 


major  areas  for  Improvement:  (1)  pre-launch 
survlTability  and  (2)  capability  to  penetrate 
defenses. 

With  respect  to  the  flrrt  obJecUve,  re- 
engining the  B-62  would  not,  as  you  suggest, 
algniflcantly  enhance  pre-launch  survivabil- 
ity since  the  B-62  nuclear  effects  hardness 
and  maximum  allowable  escape  speed  wovUd 
be  unchanged.  A  lower  technical  risk — and 
considerably  less  expensive — approach  to  Im- 
proving the  B-62's  pre-launch  survival  Is  to 
provide  the  present  engines  with  a  quick 
starting  capability  which,  in  conjunction 
with  our  present  basing  plans.  Is  expected  to 
effectively  counter  possible  depressed  tra- 
jectory SLBM  attacks. 

Our  second  objective  Is  an  improved  ca- 
pability to  penetrate.  The  abUlty  to  fly  great- 
er distances  at  low  altitude  contributes  to 
penetration  survivability  and,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  reengining  the  B-e2  would  Increase 
low  altitude  range  and  be  desirable  if  It  could 
be  done  in  a  reasonable  time,  at  low  techni- 
cal risk,  and  wrs  not  too  expensive.  How- 
ever— and  this  Is  the  important  point — re- 
engining would  not  alter  those  performance 
characteristics  which  collectively  contribute 
moat  to  penetration  survivability.  Penetra- 
tion speed  would  not  be  Increased,  radtir 
cross  section  would  not  be  decreased  (if  any- 
thing, it  would  Increase),  the  airplane  could 
not  be  flown  any  lower,  and  the  infrared 
(IR)  signature  would  not  be  significantly 
reduced.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have 
chosen  to  support  those  programs  which  con- 
tribute most  to  Improving  B-52  penetration 
capabilities;  i.e.,  the  Short  Range  Attack  Mis- 
sile (SRAM) ,  the  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  De- 
coy (SCAD),  Klectro-Optlcal  Viewing  System 
(EVS),  and  continuing  improvements  In 
Electronic  Countermeasures  (ECM).  It  might 
be  noted  that  we  would  much  prefer  secur- 
ing funds  for  continuing  the  development 
of  SO  AD  (which  you  recently  endorsed)  than 
to  spend  940  million  for  a  24-month  proto- 
type program  which  could  at  best  only  dem- 
onstrate the  "feasibility"  of  re-englning. 

With  respect  to  your  comments  on  a  pos- 
sible reduction  In  tanker  forces,  It  Is  true 
that  some  tanker  O&M  savings  might  result 
from  a  reengining  modlflcatlon  to  the  B-52 
O&H  fleet.  However,  our  calculations  Indi- 
cate that  the  heavy  investment  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  modification  would  not  be 
amortized  In  a  reasonable  time. 

Based  on  the  classified  performance  data 
provided  by  Boeing  and  the  aircraft  and 
mission  characteristics  of  the  mld-to-late 
708,  It  would  appear  that  a  reengined  B-52 
G  H  force  could  do  the  same  job  as  the 
original  force  with  less  tankers.  If  the  theo- 
retical O&M  savings  of  this  reduction  are 
compared  to  the  costs  of  a  B-52  reengining 
program  from  1974-78  (both  In  1970  constant 
dollars ) ,  economic  crossover  does  not  occur 
until  about  13  years  after  go-ahead.  How- 
ever, It  has  been  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and 
a  specific  08D  Directive  that  dollars  dis- 
counted by  a  factor  of  lOf^r  be  used  In  ex- 
amining proposed  future  Investments.  If 
these  calculations  take  into  account  this 
discounting  factor,  economic  crossover  will 
not  occur  until  the  28th  year.  At  that  time 
the  youngest  B-52  would  be  about  40  years 
old. 

Moreover,  the  suggestion  that  such  a  modl- 
flcatlon would  result  In  a  surplus  of  KC-I35 
tankers  Is  not  necessarily  true.  Our  best  op- 
tion In  this  case  would  probably  be  to  retain 
the  existing  tankers  for  use  In  conjunction 
with  the  Improved  performance  of  the  re- 
engined B-&3  to  enhance  the  probability  of 
survival  of  bombers  to  the  recovery  base  by 
Increasing  the  distance  fiown  at  low  altitude 
after  the  last  target.  Furthermore,  KC-1358 
are  also  committed  to  support  tactical  forces 
in  contingency  operations.  Any  future  pros- 
pects of  reducing  the  tanker  force  would 
have  to  take  Into  account  our  tactical  sup- 
port requirements  at  that  time. 
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In  response  to  your  question  concerning 
accumulated  fleet  flying  hours,  the  B-Sa 
Os  and  Hs  now  average  6400  and  4600  flying 
hours,  respectively,  and  are  currently  adding 
flying  hours  at  an  annual  rate  of  440  horns. 
Our  lead-the-fleet  B-62  aircraft  have  flown 
as  foUows:  B-62D — 10,400  hours;  8-620 — 
9700;  B-62H — 8900.  Boeing's  data  on  reengin- 
ing the  B-62  Included  some  structural  mod- 
iflcatlons designed  to  support  the  engine 
installation  and  also  to  increase  the  air- 
plane's maxlmxmi  takeoff  gross  weight.  Boe- 
ing did  not  Identify  how  or  to  what  degree 
the  wing  modlflcatlon  could  be  expected  to 
affect  the  service  life  of  the  aircraft.  A  de- 
crease In  the  service  life  remaining  Is  always 
a  poealbillty  In  any  configuration  change 
where  extension  of  service  life  Is  not  spe- 
cifically addressed. 

Finally,  In  regard  to  your  desire  for  an 
unclassified  response  to  your  letter,  both  the 
Boeing  brochures  and  the  detailed  calcula- 
tions on  possible  tanker  reductions  are 
classified.  These  documents  are  available  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  your  office  if  you  desire. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  Packard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  while 
Mr.  Packard's  letter  Is  cast  in  the  kind 
of  negative  tones  befitting  a  supporter  of 
the  B-1  program,  it  does  state  that  re- 
engining would  "be  desirable  if  it  could 
be  done  in  a  reasonable  time,  at  low 
technical  risk,  and  was  not  too  expen- 
sive" and  also  that  the  Air  Force  is  still 
studying  the  idea.  I  will  refer  further 
to  Mr.  Packard's  letter  during  the  course 
of  my  remarks. 

I.    THE   B-53/SCAO  ALTKRNATIVX 

Our  bomber  force  today  faces  two 
problems  which  threaten  its  effective- 
ness. First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  pre- 
laimch  survivability — the  danger  that 
our  bombers  might  be  wiped  out  on  the 
ground  by  a  Soviet  submarine  missile 
attack.  Second,  there  is  the  problem  of 
penetrating  increasingly  more  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  air  defenses.  What  I  hope 
to  show  is  that  reengined  B-52's  with 
SCAD'S  can  effectively  meet  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  key  to  prelaunch  survivability  Is 
being  able  to  get  our  alert  bomber  force 
into  the  air  before  the  enemy  missiles 
arrive.  As  Mr.  Packard's  letter  indicates, 
we  might  not  even  need  to  reengine  the 
B-52's  to  solve  this  problem.  He  says: 

A  lower  technical  risk — and  considerably 
less  exjjenslve-approach  to  Improving  the 
B-52's  pre-launch  survival  Is  to  provide  the 
present  engines  with  a  quick  starting  ca- 
pability, which,  In  conjunction  with  our 
present  basing  plans.  Is  expected  to  effec- 
tively counter  possible  depressed  trajectory 
SLBM  attacks. 

And  there  are  other  steps  short  of  re- 
engining which  we  could  take,  too — such 
as  positioning  our  alert  crews  nearer  the 
bombers  or  the  bombers  themselves  near- 
er the  runway.  In  fact,  such  steps  are 
contemplated  for  B-1  operations,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  B-l's  postulated  sur- 
vivability advantage  over  the  B-52  is  due 
to  changes  in  operational  tactics,  changes 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  B-1 
Itself. 

But  if  we  also  reengined  our  B-52's,  we 
would  get  two  additional  advantages 
still,  both  due  to  the  almost  50  percent 
greater  thrust  which  the  new  engines 
would  provide.  First,  we  would  get  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
runway  the  B-52  needed  to  take  off,  thus 


increasing  the  number  of  different  mili- 
tary and  commercial  airfields  to  which 
it  could  be  dispersed.  Second,  the  B-52 
would  be  able  to  get  down  the  runway 
and  into  the  air  faster. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Packard's  suggestion 
that  reengining  would  not  change  either 
the  B-52's  nuclear  effects  hardness  or  its 
maximum  allowable  escape  speed  may  be 
true,  but  reengining  would  have  these 
other  benefits  which  he  neglects  to 
mention. 

QtnCK    EIIGINX    STARTS 

Two  other  points  on  prelaunch  surviv- 
ability. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
new  engines  could  not  be  given  the  same 
quick  starting  capability  as  the  old.  This 
is  true,  but  quite  misleading.  They  cannot 
use  the  same  cartridge  starters  available 
for  the  B-52's  present  engines,  but  they 
can  use  jet  fuel  starters  to  accomplish  the 
same  objective,  according  to  Boeing  Co. 
sources  and  they  are  in  a  position 
to  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Second,  to  get  at  the  nuclear-effects 
hardness  issue,  Boeing  has  proposed 
modiflcatlons  designed  to  increase  the 
degree  of  pressure  the  B-62  could  with- 
stand in  a  nuclear -effects  environment. 
These  modifications  are  not  needed  now 
but  could  be  undertaken  later,  if  needed, 
to  bring  B-52  prelaunch  survivability  that 
much  closer  to  the  B-l's. 

To  sum  up  the  discussion  thus  far,  pre- 
launch survivability  is  not  too  difficult  a 
problem  today.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  improvements  we  can  make  in  the 
present  situation,  some  by  changes  un- 
related to  our  bombers  themselves,  others 
by  modifications  to  the  B-52's.  There  is 
very,  very  little  which  the  B-1  could 
give  us  in  terms  of  prelaunch  survivabil- 
ity which  we  cannot  also  get  without  it. 

PRNXTRATZNG    BOVIZT    DKrXNBBS 

The  penetration  problem  is  a  bit  more 
serious.  Air  Force  studies  show  a  marked 
degradation  in  the  effectiveness  of  our 
present  bomber  force  when  pitted  agtiinst 
Soviet  defenses  of  the  future.  But  here, 
too,  reengining — and,  above  all,  SCAD — 
contribute  all  the  help  we  are  likely  to 
need. 

Let  us  look  at  reengining  first.  What  it 
would  give  us,  in  effect,  is  a  bomber  which 
could  fiy  about  40-percent  farther  than 
the  B-52Q  and  25-percent  farther  than 
the  B-52H,  according  to  reliable  aero- 
space experts. 

Mr.  Packard  mentions  one  important 
advantage  of  this  increased  range — an 
ability  to  fiy  greater  distances  at  the  low 
altitudes  where  detection  is  most  difficult. 
This  will  be  critical  as  Soviet  air  defenses 
expand  outward  in  the  years  ahead. 

And  this  longer  range  would  do  more 
than  just  minimize  the  chance  of  detec- 
tion. It  would  enable  our  bombers  to 
reach  targets  they  otherwise  could  not — 
at  least  without  additional  refueling.  And 
it  would  afford  us  a  greater  choice  of 
penetration  routes,  so  we  could  more 
easily  avoid  heavily  defended  corridors. 

This  longer  range  would  also  enhance 
the  recall  ci^abillty  which  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  bombers  over  missiles.  Just 
how  long  a  bomber  could  loiter  at  Its  "fall 
safe"  point  subject  to  recall  is  obviously 
dependent  on  the  amoimt  of  range  it  has. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  re- 
engined B-52  would  have  a  longer  range 


than  the  B-1.  It  would  thus  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  B-1  for  all  the  purposes 
just  discussed. 

B-S2   NEEDS  LESS  TANKERS 

All  Of  this  is  Closely  related  to  the 
tanker  needs  of  the  Air  Force.  The  Air 
Force  has  vacillated  in  the  last  2  years 
about  the  question  of  when  a  new  tanker 
might  be  needed.  But  some  things  are 
clear  in  this  regard.  First,  the  Air  Force 
has  included  In  its  new  prototype  pack- 
age—which includes  the  light  fighter 
prototype— work  on  the  adaptabUity  of 
the  Boeing  747  as  a  new  tanker.  This 
imderlines  the  urgency  with  which  the 
Air  Force  views  the  need  for  a  new 
tanker.  Second,  the  urgency  of  this  re- 
quirement is  clearly  due  not  to  the  life- 
time of  the  KC-135  tankers,  which  still 
have  many  years  of  service  life  remain- 
ing, but  to  the  inability  of  the  KC-135's 
to  offload  sufficient  fuel  to  meet  our  over- 
sill  refueling  needs.  If  we  reengined  our 
B-52's,  we  might  not  want  our  bomber 
force  to  do  the  same  job  with  less  tankers, 
which  Mr.  Packard  admits  they  would  be 
able  to  do.  We  might  want  to  retain  our 
present  tanker  support.  But  at  least  we 
would  not  need  any  new  tankers  as 
soon — or  quite  as  many  later — as  our 
present  B-1  path  entails. 

So  reengining  would  Increase  B-52 
range,  which  is  quite  important.  But  it 
would  not,  Mr.  Packard  says,  increase 
penetration  speed,  decrease  radar  cross 
section,  significantly  reduce  IR  signa- 
ture, or  lower  the  altitude  at  which  the 
plane  could  fly. 

On  the  question  of  penetration  alti- 
tude, Mr.  Packard  is  quite  correct,  but 
whether  the  B-1  will  fly  as  low  as  ex- 
pected has  yet  to  be  shown.  As  for  pene- 
tration speed,  reengining  might  produce 
a  slight  increase,  but  this  would  remain 
a  clear  B-1  advantage. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  bit  more,  though, 
about  radar  cross  section  and  IR  signa- 
ture, two  characteristics  designed  to  re- 
duce a  plane's  susceptibility  to  detection. 

First,  scune  of  the  same  reduction  in 
detection  can  be  achieved  by  flying  longer 
at  lower  altitudes. 

Second,  new  engines  would  give  the 
B-52  a  sizable  reduction  in  its  IR  sig- 
nature which  some  might  regard  as  sig- 
nificant. And  the  B-l's  IR  signature  will 
be  better  than  that  of  the  B-52  only 
when  it  Is  flying  subsonically ;  when  the 
B-1  goes  supersonic,  it  will  light  up  like 
a  Christmas  tree. 

Third,  the  subject  of  radar  cross  sec- 
tion has  been  somewhat  misconstrued  by 
the  Air  Force.  When  I  first  urged  re- 
engining of  the  B-52 '8,  the  Air  Force  re- 
sponded that  this  would  give  it  a  much 
bigger  radar  cross  section,  which  would 
make  it  much  easier  to  detect.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard does  not  go  so  far;  he  says  .that  re- 
engining would  not  decrease  the  B-52'8 
radar  cross  section  and  that  It  might  in- 
crease it.  This  Is  a  more  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  facts.  And  It  is  also  true  that 
Boeing  has  proposed  additional  modifl- 
cati(»)s  which  would  reduce  the  B-62'8 
radar  cross  section  several  times  bdow 
its  present  level  by  the  use  of  radar 
absorptive  materials.  "Hie  B-1  wotdd 
still  have  an  advantage,  I  recognlae,  but 
nothing  like  the  advantage  it  has  now. 

Finally,  the  ability  erf  a  plane's  radar 
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crofls  section  to  mlplmlze  detection  Is 
relevant  only  to  the  extent  that  other 
things  do  not  give  its  position  away.  And 
the  B-1  Is  expected  to  have  on  board  a 
lot  of  sophisticated  avionics  equipment 
which  could  do  Just  that  if  it  is  not 
turned  on  and  off  at  precisely  the  right 
moment. 

OTKB  B-53  nCFKOVKKXITTS 

Mr.  Packard  also  cites  other  programs 
which  he  suggests  would  do  more  to  im- 
prove B-52  penetration  performance 
than  reenglning,  programs  which  are 
now  being  pursued,  such  as  an  Elec- 
tro-Optical Viewing  System— EVS— 
Electronic  Coimtermeasiires — ECM — im- 
provements, and  also  SRAM  and  SCAD. 

I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  relative  merits 
of  these  programs  vis-a-vls  reenglning. 
But  they  all  show  the  variety  of  things 
we  can  do  to  solve  the  penetration  prob- 
lem without  going  to  the  B-1. 

And  the  most  important  of  these  pro- 
grams is  SCAD,  which  can  function  ei- 
ther as  an  armed  decoy,  an  unarmed  de- 
coy, or  a  long-range  attack  missile.  What 
makes  It  so  effective  is  its  ability  to  effec- 
tively saturate  potential  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. The  Soviets  in  the  future  are 
expected  to  deploy  an  improved  AW  ACS 
system  to  alert  improved  interceptors  of 
the  arrival  of  our  bomber  force.  But  both 
their  AW  ACS  planes  and  their  Intercep- 
tors are  available  In  limited  numbers.  So 
If  we  fire  enough  SCAD  missiles  from  our 
bombers,  their  defenses  simply  would  not 
be  able  to  cope  with  all  the  targets  pre- 
sented. The  point  was  expressed  well 
earlier  this  year  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatir)  : 

The  basic  source  of  SCAD's  value.  In  all 
three  cases.  Is  In  presenting  the  defense  with 
a  large  numbw  of  objects,  be  they  decoys  or 
missiles,  to  try  to  And  and  shoot  down.  Now 
that  clearly  puts  the  defense  at  a  dtsadvan- 
tage.  I  can  understand  that,  you  can  under- 
stand that,  and  the  Russians  can  understand 
that. 

What  I  cannot  understand,  however,  Is 
why  we  have  to  spend  up  to  $20  billion 
for  a  new  bomber  at  this  time  when  for 

II  to  $2  billion  we  can  get  this  large  num- 
ber of  lethal  objects  which  can  saturate 
Soviet  defenses  when  laimched  from  any 
bomber  we  have.  Air  Force  studies  of  the 
penetration  problem  show  that  a  naked 
B-1  will  have  a  certain  fixed  advantage 
over  a  naked  B-52  Etgalnst  any  postulated 
set  of  Soviet  air  defenses.  But  these 
studies  show,  too,  that  SCAD  will  do  far 
more  to  Improve  penetration  effective- 
ness than  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
new  bomber  combined.  A  B-52  with 
SCAD  could  beat  a  B-1  without  SCAD 
at  any  time. 

AKMXO  snvicxs  coMMrrrcx  scad  posmoN 

While  on  the  subject  of  SCAD,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  language  it  Inserted 
in  its  coomiittee  report  relative  to  the 
SCAD  program.  The  committee  said  two 
things  about  SCAD. 

First,  it  echoed  my  own  sentlmentA 
that  we  should  stop  stalling  and  move 
out  on  the  SCAD  program.  Second,  it  di- 
rected the  Air  Force  to  change  the  direc- 
tion in  which  It  is  now  proceeding — away 
from  a  two-step  program  which  envis- 
aged moderately  accurate  unarmed 
SCAD'S  for  use  on  the  B-52  and  an  up- 


graded version  for  ;ise  on  the  B-1,  and 
toward  a  one-step  program  pointed  to- 
ward a  highly  capable  SCAD. system  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  this  step,  which  if  im- 
plemented would  Insure  the  availability 
of  SCAD  as  an  effective  attack  missile 
if  we  decide  to  employ  it  in  this  mode. 

I  wonder  If  I  could  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
two  questions  about  this  committee 
action  relative  to  SCAD: 

First,  has  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire or  have  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee discussed  this  committee  language 
with  the  Air  Force?  Are  they  in  agree- 
ment with  it? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  to  an- 
swer my  distinguished  friend  from  Wis- 
consin, we  have  discussed  with  the  Air 
Force  the  poeslbility  that  they  could  do 
more  with  the  SCAD.  It  Is  our  feeling 
that,  both  as  to  accuracy  and  range,  they 
were  not  pushing  the  development  of 
SCAD  sufficiently.  So  we  placed  in  the 
report  the  feelings  of  the  full  committee 
on  the  SCAD  program.  We  have  some  as- 
surance; I  cannot  say  that  they  buy 
everything  we  say  in  the  report,  but  at 
least  we  directed  their  attention  to  SCAD 
and  Its  potentiality,  and  hopefully  they 
will  be  doing  more  with  it  than  they  have 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Have  members  of  the 
committee  had  a  discussion  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  about  that 
program?  Has  he  given  the  committee 
any  assurances? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Not  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  but  we  have  dis- 
cuiKed  this  matter  with  leading  project 
officers  of  the  B-1  program.  In  the  com- 
mittee hearing  we  were  critical  of  their 
lack  of  activity  because  they  had  down- 
graded the  SCAD. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  committee 
assurance  that  they  will  follow  the  di- 
rections in  the  report? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  No,  we  do  not  have 
assurances;  we  only  have  the  feeling  that 
they  will  take  a  hard  look  at  our  rec- 
ommendation. Perhaps  in  the  future  we 
can  discuss  this  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  see  what  is  the  overall 
attitude  and  report  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  specific 
changes  in  the  program  would  the  com- 
mittee lEinguage  require? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  SCAD  program? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, they  would  have  to  turn  away 
from  the  development  of  the  SCAD  pro- 
gram as  an  unarmed  decoy  in  conjimc- 
tlon  with  the  B-52  and  start  looking  at 
the  SCAD  as  a  future  complement  to 
the  B-1  and  a  more  effective  armed 
missile.  As  it  is  now,  its  accuracy  and 
lethality  does  not  give  it  any  effective- 
ness or  any  destructive  capability.  It  Is 
a  most  difficult  part  of  their  program;  it 
is  used  as  a  decoy.  We  want  them  to 
look  at  it  with  more  versatile  options. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  makes  sense. 

Would  this  be  an  expensive  departure 
which  would  require  additional  fimds 
to  go  Into? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  believe  so.  It  is  my 
thought.  If  we  could  go  on  this  tack, 
that    it    would    cost    from    $5    to    $10 


million  not  only  to  try  to  develop  a 
decoy  but  an  armed  missile  that  would 
have  sufficient  range  and  accuracy  to 
really  be  a  versatile  weapon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  not  very 
much  compared  to  B-1  costs.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  indication  as  to 
whether  they  are  developing  sufficient 
range  for  SCAD  so  it  could  be  used  from 
entirely  outside  Soviet  air  defenses? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  No.  That  is  one  of 
its  deficiencies.  They  are  not  develop- 
ing sufficient  range.  They  are  not  con- 
cerned much  with  its  accuracy.  It  is  to 
this  that  we  speak  in  the  report.  We 
hoped  to  be  able  to  turn  them  around 
and  get  their  attention  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  response  of  the  Senator  from 
New  HamiJshire.  I  do  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee, which  has  the  obvious  sup^wrt  of 
the  Senate  and  has  the  respect  of  every- 
one, will  do  its  best  to  work  with  the  Air 
Force  to  see  that  this  is  carried  out.  It  is 
such  a  sensible  recommendation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that,  as  one  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  have  felt  that  not  only 
SCAD,  but  some  sort  of  low-level  c«>era- 
tion,  should  be  going  on  so  that  we  would 
have  a  sort  of  hedge  for  the  B-1.  The 
thing  that  is  bothering  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  the  projected  cost  of 
this  weapon.  As  I  said  when  I  started  out 
today,  even  when  I  weigh  all  these  facts, 
I  do  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  say  we 
just  do  not  need  it.  I  conclude  that  the 
probabilities  are  that  we  do  need  it.  But 
I  have  been  critical  and  worried  about 
the  high  cost,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
around  $30  million,  and  which  could  pos- 
sibly, with  Inflation  and  other  factors,  ga 
as  high  as  $40  million.  So  it  remains  a 
very  difficult  program.  On  the  basis  of 
our  feeling  today,  we  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  do  not  feel  we  are  ready 
to  say,  "No." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  be  clear  on 
this  so  they  do  not  come  back  later  and 
say  that  SCAD  really  is  not  suitable  for 
use  as  a  long-range  attack  missile.  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  sure  they  develop  it 
so  it  will  be  usable  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  right  in  his  thinking,  but  I  think 
there  are  some  problems  as  to  whether 
it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  fear  that  the  problems  are  mainly 
that  the  Air  Force  will  drag  their  part 
on  SCAD  to  strengthen  their  pitch  for 
the  B-1. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  one  simple  point  that  a  reenglned 
B-52  with  SCAD  would  give  us  all  the 
capability  we  need  to  solve  both  the 
prelaunch  survivability  and  penetra- 
tion problems  facing  our  bomber  force. 
We  just  do  not  need  the  B-1  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

B-S2    PROJECTTD    LITE 

My  next  point  is  that  we  will  very 
probably  need  it.  Let  us  look  first  at  the 
life  remaining  in  our  B-52's  today.  Mr. 
Packard's  letter  makes  two  points  in 
this  regard: 

First.  He  shows  that  our  lead-the-fieet 
Q'a  and  H's  have  already  fiown  about. 
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4,300  hours  more  than  the  average  G's 
and  H's  with  no  evidence  of  structural 
harm.  At  the  now  projected  annual  uti- 
lization rate  of  440  hours,  this  means  we 
have  a  10-year  leadtlme  in  terms  of 
actual  fiying  hour  experience  in  which 
to  see  problems  coming  and  to  take  ac- 
tions required  to  correct  them. 

Second.  His  reference  to  this  440 -hour 
utilization  rate  is  worth  noting  in  Itself. 
It  is  a  significant  reduction — better  than 
30  percent — from  the  peak  utilization 
rate  of  more  than  600  hours  annually 
on  which  our  bomber  force  operated 
during  parts  of  the  1960's. 

Mr.  Packard's  information  must  be 
viewed,  moreover,  against  the  back- 
ground of  Air  Force  predictions  of  the 
ultimate  service  life  for  the  G's  and  H's, 
as  derived  from  cyclic  fatigue  studies  at 
Boeing  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  quote 
here  from  Air  Force  testimony  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
year: 

As  a  result  of  cyclic  fatigue  tests,  the 
newer  model  B-52  O's  and  H's  have  an  ex- 
pected service  life  of  at  least  12,000  flying 
hours.  If  we  continue  to  fly  them  In  the 
current  flight  regime,  we  have  confidence 
that  these  aircraft  can  continue  to  fly  Into 
the  1980's  without  any  major  structural 
modifications. 

B-S3     HAS     IS     TEAB8     LEFT 

Since  the  average  B-52  has  now  ac- 
cumulated 5,400  flight  hours  said  the 
average  B-52  H  4.600  flight  hours,  this 
means  that  both  our  G's  and  H's  have  yet 
to  reach  the  half  way  point  in  their  pro- 
jected flying  lifetimes.  In  fact,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  new  440  hour  utilization  rate 
means  at  least  15  more  years  for  the  G's 
and  about  17  more  years  for  the  H's, 
without  life  extension  action  being  taken. 
This  would  carry  the  G's  and  H's  past 
1985  and  1987,  respectively. 

And  as  I  Indicated  when  I  flrst  raised 
the  issue,  modifications  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  reenglning  could  well 
extend  this  service  life.  The  Air  Foi;e 
disputed  this  point  when  I  raised  it,  say- 
ing that  reenglning  would  decrease  serv- 
ice life.  Mr.  Packard's  letter  is  again 
more  accurate: 

Boeing  did  not  Identify  how  or  to  what 
degree  the  wing  modification  could  be  ex- 
pected to  affect  the  service  life  of  the  air- 
craft. A  decriease  In  the  service  life  remain- 
ing Is  always  a  possibility  In  any  configura- 
tion chaikge  where  extension  of  service  life 
is  not  specifically  addressed. 

Extension  of  service  life  is  being  spe- 
cifically addressed  at  the  present  time, 
both  at  Boeing  and  by  the  Air  Force  in 
its  recently  initiated  study  of  Boeing's 
proposal.  Boeing  believes  that  its  new 
dual  engine  pod  configuration  will  have 
much  better  service  life  implications  than 
its  earlier  proposed  configuration,  be- 
cause of  its  better  wing  loading  charac- 
teristics. 

Looking  beyond  the  1985  time  frame. 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  Just  what  interna- 
tional political  climate  and  what  Soviet 
air  defense  systems  we  are  likely  to  face. 
We  Just  do  not  know  whether  we  will 
need  a  follow-on  bomber  at  that  time  or 
whether  such  a  bomber  could  penetrate 
defenses  of  that  period.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  would  do  well  not  to  ini- 
tiate full-scale  development  Just  yet  of 
any  follow-on  bombers,  for  fear  that  our 


entire  Investment  might  be  washed  down 
the  drain  by  changing  times. 

A  BTANSOn-  BOl 


And  if  we  ever  do  buy  a  follow-on 
bomber,  I  think  that  it  will  be  a  stand- 
off missile-launching  tjT)e,  not  a  low-level 
penetrator  like  the  B-1.  I  say  that  for 
several  reasons.  First,  the  key  to  pene- 
tration will  always  be  a  saturation  of 
enemy  air  defenses,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished more  effectively  for  a  given  dol- 
lar Investment  by  launching  a  large 
number  of  SCAD's  from  a  limited  nmn- 
ber  of  bombers  than  by  building  highly 
complex  new  bombers  which  have  to  get 
through  themselves.  Second,  we  could  al- 
ways maintain  some  low-level-penetra- 
tion capability  even  without  building  a 
new  penetrating  bomber.  Many  of  our 
tactical  aircraft,  plus  the  FB-111,  could 
easily  make  one-way  strikes  on  the  So- 
viet Union  from  bases  in  the  United 
States.  This  possibility — and  a  possible 
Chinese  bomber  threat — would  certainly 
force  the  Soviets  to  retain  their  present 
air  defenses  against  both  high-altitude 
and  low-altitude  penetrating  bombers. 
They  could  not  channel  all  their  re- 
sources into  defense  against  standoff 
missiles  only. 

B-S2    BEZNGIMING   COSTS 

Finally,  let  me  say  Just  a  few  words 
about  the  costs  of  reenglning  the  B-52's, 
as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Packard's  letter.  The 
actual  modification  work  would  cost 
about  $1.7  billion,  or  roughly  $6  million 
per  plane.  It  may  be  true,  sts  Mr.  Packard 
suggests,  that  he  cannot  validate  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  estimates.  But  it  Is  also 
true  that  they  are  probably  more  accu- 
rate than  the  current  Air  Force  esti- 
mates for  the  B-1,  which  Is  a  much 
higher  risk  project,  both  from  a  cost  and 
technical  standpoint. 

I  recognize  that  any  modification  work 
would  have  to  be  preceded  by  a  2-year 
prototype  program.  The  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram was  originally  estimated  by  Boeing 
to  cost  $6  to  $10  million.  Its  cost  has 
now  been  raised  to  $40  million.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  some  of  the  Increased  cost  is 
necessary  to  do  a  thorough  Job.  I  dc  not 
doubt  either,  however,  that  part  of  the 
increased  cost  is  due  to  a  conscious  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force  to 
make  the  cost  of  reenglning  prototype 
work  as  high  as  possible,  in  an  attempt 
to  discourage  its  being  done.  They  want 
that  B-1.  But  even  at  $40  million,  the 
cost  for  a  reenglning  prototype  is  less 
than  2  percent  the  cost  of  the  $2.7  bil- 
lion Air  Force  projection  for  B-1  proto- 
type efforts. 

To  sum  up,  then,  a  reenglned  B-52 
force  with  SCAD  would  give  us  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  both  the  prelaimch 
survivability  and  penetration  capability 
of  our  bomber  force.  The  B-1  would  cost 
about  10  times  as  much,  for  only  mar- 
ginal superiority,  at  least  for  the  next 
15  years. 

II.    IMPLICATIONS  OP  THB  B-1 

For  more  than  a  decade,  a  debate  has 
raged  about  the  future  of  bombers  as  a 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent.  It  has  been 
argued,  on  one  side,  that  our  present 
triad  of  strategic  systems  is  inviolate. 
And  it  has  been  argued  on  the  other  side 


that  continuing  developments  in  land- 
based  and  sea-based  missile  technology 
have  made  bombers — once  our  sole  nu- 
clear deterrent — obsolete  in  a  "missile 
age." 

I  have  chosen  not  to  enter  Into  this 
debate  here.  I  have  accepted  as  a  premise 
today  that  we  do  want  to  retain  strategic 
bombers  in  our  inventory  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  But  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  basic  observations  on  the  role  of 
bombers  to  put  in  context  the  B-52 
versus  B-1  comparisons  which  I  have 
Just  made. 

First,  bombers  are  no  longer  our  pri- 
mary deterrent  system.  That  role  has 
gone  Instead  to  our  sea-based  missile 
force.  And  if  our  Polaris-Poseidon  force 
becomes  vulnerable  at  any  time  in  the 
future,  we  have  ULMS  or  an  expanded 
range  version  of  the  Poseidon  in  the 
wings.  Accordingly,  we  should  retain 
land-based  systems  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  provide  a  sufficient  supplement 
to  our  sea-based  deterrent  strength  to 
Justify  their  cost. 

Second,  bombers  constitute  a  terribly 
expensive  supplemental  deterrent  by 
their  inherent  nature.  According  to  the 
Air  Force  Itself,  it  now  costs  $1.3  billion 
per  year  Just  to  operate  and  maintain 
our  present  B-52  and  PB-111  bomber 
force.  The  costs  of  FB-111  and  SRAM 
procurement.  B-1  and  SCAD  research 
and  development,  and  the  incremental 
costs  of  B-52  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia  are  all  additional.  Yet  the  $1.3  bil- 
lion figure  alone  makes  bombers  more 
expensive  to  retain  than  our  primary 
sea-based  force  and  much  more  expen- 
sive than  land-based  missiles.  These  in- 
herently high  bomber  costs  have  to  be 
seriously  considered  in  evaluating  our 
bomber  options,  if  only  to  prevent  the 
bomber  tail  from  wagging  the  sea-based 
missile  dog. 

And  the  B-1  threatens  to  be  expensive 
enough — for  its  marginal  benefits — to 
wag  the  entire  defense  budget.  Let  us 
look  at  what  is  happening  to  B-1  cost 
projections  in  the  pcist  2  years. 

ESTIMATZD   PHODUCTION    COSTS 

Two  years  ago  unit  production  costs 
for  the  B-1  were  estimated  at  $25  to  $30 
million.  Last  year  they  were  pegged  at 
$29.2  million.  And  now  Uiey  are  up  to 
$35.2  million. 

And  it  is  not  as  if  they  were  redesign- 
ing it  and  making  it  better.  Each  year 
additional  specifications  have  been 
dropped.  Last  year  the  size  of  the  avion- 
ics pack  wtis  cut  In  half — from  over  10,- 
000  pounds  to  5,400  pounds — the  require- 
ment of  supersonic  speed  on  the  deck  was 
eUminated,  and  the  plane's  internal 
SRAM  payload  was  reduced  25  percent. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre)  suggested 
last  year,  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
avionics  pack  alone  should  have  resulted 
In  savings  of  $5  to  $6  million  per  copy. 

This  year  the  process  has  continued. 
To  cite  Just  two  examples,  the  amount 
of  titanium  planned  for  the  air  frame 
has  been  cut  in  half,  and  the  avionics 
pack  has  been  cut  still  further,  to  3,900 
pounds.  But  again  the  cost  has  gone  up, 
not  down. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  performance 
changes    themselves.    Except    for    the 
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avionics  changes — where  the  intention  Is 
to  expand  the  size  of  the  package  later 
after  Congress  has  been  hooked  on  the 
plane — the  performance  changes  make 
sense.  What  does  not  make  sense  is  the 
price  trend  accompanying  these  changes. 
What  this  trend  shows  Is  the  ridiculous 
nature  of  official  B-1  unit  cost  projec- 
tions, which  are  going  to  rise  more  in 
the  future.  If  it  Is  ever  built  as  a  produc- 
tion airplane,  the  B-1  will  cost  at  leaat 
$50  to  $60  million  per  plsme. 

SSTIMilTH)  IWV»l,OPl«l«T  COSTS 

The  unrealistic  nature  of  B-1  develop- 
ment costs  is  even  more  apparent.  Since 
these  costs  are  nearer  term,  their  mag- 
nitude is  harder  for  the  Air  Force  to  hide. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  June  1969,  B-1 
selected  acquisiUon  report.-SAR— devel- 
opment costs  were  estimated  at  $1.8  bu- 
lion  They  are  now  estimated  at  $2.7  bil- 
lion an  increase  of  50  percent.  And  in 
the  same  period,  we  have  lost  about  half 
of  the  orlginaUy  scheduled  development 
work  The  number  of  B-1  prototypes  has 
shrunk  over  the  past  few  years  from  7 
to  3  one  of  the  static  test  vehicles  has 
been  eliminated,  and  the  number  of  en- 
gines has  been  cut  from  40  to  27  in  the 
past  year  alone.  The  work  to  be  done  has 
gone  down  50  percent  and  the  cost  of  the 
program  has  gone  up  50  percent. 

The  Air  Force  said : 

But  don-t  be  alarmed.  No  production  com- 
mitment will  be  required  for  the  B-1  for  an- 
other  four  years.  All  we  are  asking  for  now 
is  a  three  prototype  "Ply  Before  Buy  devel- 
opment  program.  We  are  going  to  build  the 
B-1.  test  It.  and  see  how  much  It  costs  before 
we  decide  to  buy  it. 

Mr  President,  do  not  believe  it.  This 
argument  is  a  blatant  fraud  which  the 
Air  Force  hopes  to  perpetrate  on  the 
Congress. 

First  of  aU,  the  prototypes  the  Air 
Force  intends  to  fly  will  bear  Uttle  resem- 
blance to  the  production  planes  it  later 
hopes  to  buy. 

NO    AVIOKIC3    3YSTSM 

The  heart  of  the  problem  here  Is  the 
avionics  system.  I  mentioned  earUer  that 
the  Air  Force  Is  planning  on  an  initial 
avionics  package  of  only  3,900  pounds  for 
the  first  production  model  B-l's,  while 
retaining  the  option  of  expanding  the 
system  late  Into  a  10.000-pound  package 
"if  the  threat  warrants."  And  I  sug- 
gested that  the  reason  for  the  Air  Force 
doing  this  was  its  desire  to  keep  down  the 
estimated  unit  production  cost  of  the 
plane  As  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
noted  in  its  report  on  this  bUl.  avionics 
costs  today  are  running  weU  over  $1,000 
per  pound,  or  roughly  twice  the  cost  of 
gold  By  the  time  the  B-1  comes  along, 
they  wUl  be  running  at  least  $1,500  per 
pound  By  cutting  out  6.000  pounds  of 
avionics  for  short-term  planning  and  es- 
timating purposes  the  Air  Force  can 
"save"— If  you  want  to  put  It  that  way— 
almost  $10  million  per  copy  In  Its  esti- 
mates of  B-1  unit  costs. 

An  even  more  extreme  tactic  is  being 
used  with  respect  to  the  B-1  development 
program.  In  order  to  hold  down  develop- 
ment costs,  the  Air  Force  has  decided 
that  there  will  be  no  avionics  systems  at 
all  In  the  test  planes  It  plans  to  fly  before 
a  B-1  production  decision  Is  made. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  facta 


surrounding  the  avionics  portion  of  the 
B-1  development  program.  The  $2.7  bil- 
lion development  program  contains  $175 
million  for  avionics  works.  What  we  will 
get  for  this  money  is  two  complete  avi- 
onics systems — one  of  which  will  be  sent 
to  a  laboratory  for  integration  work — 
putting  the  system  together  as  a  whole — 
and  the  other  of  which  will  be  used  for 
environmental  tests. 

There  is  no  money  provided  In  the  B-1 
development  program  for  an  avionics 
system  which  will  be  flight  tested  in  a 
prototype  airplsutie  before  a  production 
decision  is  made. 

There  is  no  money  for  an  avionics 
flight  test  Itself. 

And  the  ground-based  work,  too.  will 
be  woefully  inadequate.  There  are  no 
funds  included  for  SCAD  interface  or 
control — the  avionics  needed  to  control 
the  SCAD'S  which  the  B-1  will  launch 
to  improve  its  penetration  capability. 
And  there  is  no  money  to  harden  the 
avionics  systems  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  flying  through  a  nuclear  type  environ- 
ment, for  example,  the  effects  of  gamma 
and  neutron  radiation.  All  this  work  will 
come  later. 

It  is  being  deferred  now  not  through 
any  inability  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force 
to  recognize  its  necessity  or  calculate  its 
costs,  but  in  a  conscious  desire  to  mini- 
mize those  costs,  vmtil  a  B-1  ix-oduction 
decision  has  been  made. 

FOtTK     MORE     PKOTOTTPtS 

But  this  treatment  by  the  Air  Force  of 
avionics  development  work  is  only  one 
example  of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  its 
'fly  before  buy"  B-1  program.  I  men- 
tioned earlier  that  in  the  past  few  years 
the  number  of  prototypes  planned  for 
the  B-1  program  has  shnink  from  seven 
to  three.  One  would  assimae.  given  a  three 
prototype  program,  that  if  the  B-1  ever 
goes  Into  production,  the  fourth  airplane 
built  would  become  the  first  production 
model  delivered. 

Not  so.  Mr.  President.  Under  the  cur- 
rent Air  Force  schedule,  the  eighth  air- 
plane built  would  be  the  first  production 
model  delivered.  After  the  three  proto- 
type "fly  before  buy"  programs  are  con- 
cluded, the  Air  Force  plans  to  build  four 
more  planes  which  will  be  used  for  es- 
sentially R.  &  D.  purposes.  But  these 
planes  would  be  fimded  with  production 
money  and  built  concurrent  with  pro- 
duction work,  and  eventually  they  would 
enter  the  active  inventory. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Roth),  this  is  not 
"fly  before  buy."  It  is  the  same  concur- 
rency of  development  and  production 
which  we  have  followed  in  all  major 
weapons  system  developments  for  the 
past  10  years  or  more.  The  Air  Force 
has  Just  Juggled  their  schedule  a  Uttle 
bit  to  "save"  R.  b  D.  costs  by  deferring 
them,  while  applying  a  false  "fly  before 
buy"  label.  True  B-1  R.  &  D.  costs  will 
likely  exceed  $4  billion. 

WOBDS    AND    ACTION 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Comjnlttee  report  contained  some  wel- 
come language  about  the  need  for 
changes  In  our  weapons  procurement 
policies.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  that 
report: 

If  the  geometric  co«t  Increaae  for  weapons 
systems  Is  not  sharply  reversed,  then  even 


significant  Increases  In  the  defense  budget 
may  not  insure  the  force  levels  required  for 
our  national  secvirlty.  (p.  17) 

Weapons  programs  Involving  a  large  degree 
of  concurrency,  or  overli^  between  develop- 
ment and  production,  have  resulted  In  com- 
mitments to  production  whUe  great  techno- 
logical uncertainties  remained  to  be 
solved.  .  .  .  When  changes  must  finally  be 
made  In  weapon  design  during  the  later 
stages  of  development,  concurrency  hais 
maximized  the  coet  of  those  changes,  (p.  17) 

In  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  oaaes, 
DOD  policies  oTsr  the  last  several  years  have 
emphasised  the  development  of  platforms 
for  weapons  without  sufficient  emphasis  on 
the  weapons  themselves,    (p.   18) 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  some 
questions  about  those  passages. 

Why.  if  the  committee  is  so  concerned 
about  geometric  increases  in  cost  of 
weapons  systems,  is  it  committed  to  the 
B-1  program,  when  a  reengined  B-52 
with  SCADS  could  produce  almost  as 
much  improvement  at  about  10  percent 
of  the  cost? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  the  R.  k  D. 
Subcommittee  and  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mittee and  the  whole  Armed  Services 
Committee  are  becoming  increasingly 
alarmed  at  the  escfilating  costs  of  this 
weapons  system.  I  think  we  make  that 
very  well  known,  and  It  Is  a  matter  of 
concern.  We  see  some  Pentagon  reaction, 
too. 

We  can  go  back  to  early  this  year,  when 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Indicated  that 
we  were  now  going  to  try  to  fly  before  we 
bu>* 

Just  recently,  Secretary  Packard,  who 
I  find  to  be  a  very  able  administrator 
and  one  who  is  very  helpful  in  these 
problems,  came  before  the  full  commit- 
tee to  discuss  with  us  the  possibility  of 
adding  some  $63  million  to  this  year's 
budget  request.  He  is  now  Intent  upon 
trying  to  use  a  prototype  scheme,  where 
the  military  say.  "Here  is  the  broad 
boundary  of  a  bomber  or  fighter  we 
would  like  to  have."  and  give  it  to  a  small 
group  of  aerospace  builders  and  take 
away  the  oversight  and  continual  paper 
shufBlng  that  seems  to  be  going  on.  and 
perhaps  we  can  get  around  the  extreme 
high  costs. 

Those  are  our  reactions,  and  the  Pen- 
tagon is  having  the  same  reaction.  That 
is  why  we  mention  it  in  the  report.  You 
ask  why  are  we  supporting  the  B-1? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why.  when  there  is 
an  alternative  which  is  far  cheaper, 
which  seems  to  provide  most  of  the 
capability? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
while  I  was  partial  to  that  alternative, 
as  the  Senator  suggests,  which  is  the  B- 
52  fitted  to  the  C-5  engines — at  least,  as 
a  hedge  or  as  a  dual  track  approach — the 
full  committee  and  the  subcommittee 
were  not.  We  Just  do  not  get  from  the 
Air  Force  the  sort  of  response  we  would 
like  to  have,  saying.  "We  think  this 
makes  sense."  They  say,  "No.  This  would 
be  overly  expensive.  We  would  spend  a  lot 
of  money  looking  at  the  707  and  the 
standoff  missil«,  and  it  would  be  throw- 
ing money  down  the  drain." 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.   There   is   a   more 
enormous  cost  to  the  B-1  program. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  There  comes  a  point 
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when  I  cannot  take  my  Intuition  and 
jump. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  not  solely  a  matter 
of  cost.  If  we  are  going  to  buy  the  cheap- 
est thing,  we  can  spend  less  and  buy 
nothing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  can  get  a 
tremendous  improvement  by  the  route  I 
am  suggesting. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  want  to  point  out  why 
we  cannot  get  what  the  Senator  con- 
tends by  spending  money  in  this  route. 
It  is  true  that  you  could  get  an  in- 
creased range  out  of  the  B-52.  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  we  need  much  In- 
creased range  more  than  the  B-52  has  at 
the  present  time.  Second,  you  would  be 
able  to  operate  off  shorter  nmways.  That 
is  a  plus.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  pointed  that  out. 

These  are  the  things  you  would  not 
get:  First,  you  would  not  get  a  prelaunch 
survivability.  If  anything,  you  would  have 
less  survlvabUity,  because  the  start  time 
of  those  bigger  engines  would  be  longer 
and  you  have  no  increased  speed.  So  it 
would  take  the  B-52  longer  to  start  up 
and  fly  out  of  a  zone  of  attack  than  it 
does  the  present  B-52.  This  would  be  a 
minus  rather  than  a  plus 

Second,  you  do  not  get  any  improve- 
ment on  the  age  of  the  airframe.  You 

cannot  shorten  the  life 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  us  get  back  to 
the  first  point.  Would  the  Senator  argue 
that  with  these  new  engines — which 
could  be  given  a  quick-start  capability  of 
their  own— there  would  not  be  an  advan- 
tage in  being  able  to  get  off  faster? 

Mr.  CANNON.  You  could  get  off  in 
shorter  distance,  but  you  could  not  get 
off  faster. 

You  get  off  In  a  shorter  distance  and 
therefore  use  less  runway,  but  you  do  not 
get  off  faster,  and  you  do  not  get  out  of 
a  zone  of  attack  faster,  because  the  air- 
plane does  not  fly  any  faster  with  those 
engines,  particularly  at  the  low  altitudes. 
As  to  the  age  of  the  airframe,  you  have 
the  same  age  of  the  airframe,  and  you 
cannot  increase  the  age  of  the  airframe 
without  beefing  it  up  in  some  way.  We 
beefed  up  the  early  B-52's  already  once 
so  their  Ufe  would  be  extended,  because 
of  problems  In  flying  at  low  altitude.  It 
was  never  designed  for  fiying  at  low  alti- 
tude. So  you  have  that  factor. 

Regardless  of  how  long  that  life  Is, 
whether  the  Senator  says  it  is  15  years 
from  now  or  I  say  it  is  not  to  exceed  10, 
the  life  of  the  airframe  is  not  going  to  be 
increased  by  putting  on  the  new  engines. 
As  to  the  cost,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  already  pointed  out 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  remaining  life 
of  the  plane,  according  to  the  Air  Force. 
is  still  about  15  years. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  why  I  said 
whether  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
says  15  years 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  gives  us  a  substan- 
tial period  for 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  that  is  based  on  the 
presumption  that  they  are  not  flown  too 
heavily  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  on  the  presump- 
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tion  that  we  continue  at  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  being  flown— taking  the  Air 
Force's  own  figures. 

Mr.  CANNON.  These  are  two  of  the 
biggest  factors  I  see  in  this  argument: 
One  is  the  radar  cross -section,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  the  cross-section  of 
the  B-1  is  at  least  one-fiftieth  and  prob- 
ably one  one-hundredth  of  the  B-S2. 
This  is  important  because  in  an  aircraft 
environment,  we  do  not  fiy  on  the  "see 
and  be  seen"  method  that  they  used  to 
use  In  World  Wars  I  and  H. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  Senator  seen 
the  Boeing  projections  of  what  they  can 
do  with  the  radar  cross  section? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  seen  a  classified 
report  on  the  projections  but  I  have  not 
seen  specifically  the  projections  as  such. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  figures  the  Senator  gave 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  may  be.  I  have 
never  seen  a  contractor  yet  that  did  not 
have  more  optimistic  figures  as  to  what 
he  could  do  than  what  the  technical 
analysis  turned  out  to  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  applies  to  the 
B-1.  The  B-52  is  an  old  established 
plane  so  that,  it  seems  to  me.  the  estimate 
should  be  more  reliable.  The  contractor 
for  the  B-1  is  giving  us  his  figiu^.  which 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  using. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  estimates  are  that 
they  can  reduce  the  cost  of  the  radar 
cross  section.  On  the  B-1.  by  reason  of 
size  alone,  it  is  such  that  it  is  one  one- 
hundredth  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
B-52. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  in  dispute. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
in  dispute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  in  dispute  by 
Boeing. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  dispute  is  over  how 
much  they  can  reduce 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  cross  section,  not 
what  the  present  B-52  is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CANNON.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  on  this  is  that  the  penetra- 
tion speed  at  low  altitude  is  not  increased 
one  whit.  That  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
operation.  They  can  get  up  and  hit  It  with 
every  fighter  that  the  Soviets  have  in 
their  inventory  today  because  they  can 
fly  that  fighter  on  deck  but  for  example 
they  cannot  put  it  up  against  our  F-111. 
They  ctmnot  do  that.  It  would  pull  the 
wings  off  any  fighter  existing  today  at 
the  speed  that  a  F-1 1 1  or  B-1  could  fiy  on 
the  deck.  That  is  a  very  Important  factor 
because  the  vulnerability  from  attack  at 
that  airplane  speed  a  low-level  penetra- 
tion will  not  be  increased.  That  is  a  very 
important  factor.  Thus.  It  seems  to  me. 
the  big  part  of  the  Senator's  argument, 
that  for  $6  million  more  we  can  put 
bigger  engines  on  and  get  the  airplane 
off  the  runway  a  litUe  quicker,  that  I  will 
buy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fundamental 
argument  by  many  is  that  if  we  have  the 
SCAD  mounted  on  the  renovated  B-52s 
some  of  the  missiles  and  some  of  the 
bombers  will  get  through.  We  would  be 
in  a  position  to  saturate  the  defenses  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  funda- 
mental argiiment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  All  right.  The  problem 


there  is  different.  SCAD  has  a  limited 
range,  as  the  Senator  well  knows.  If  we 
are  using  the  B-52  as  a  standoff  bomber, 
we  could  not  attack  a  substantial  amount 
of  Soviet  territory.  Those  figures  are 
well  documented.  Thus,  it  creates  great 
dllHculty,  because  we  cannot  attack  the 
places  we  want  to  attack. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  one  makes  the 
assumption  that  the  range  of  SCAD  can- 
not be  improved,  that  It  is  static,  fixed, 
then  one  can  make  a  strong  argument; 
but  part  of  the  thrust  of  the  report  by 
your  committee  was  to  urge  the  Air  Force 
to  work  on  this.  Every  indication  is  that 
they  can.  There  Is  a  great  potential  for 
increasing  the  range  of  SCAD. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  then,  assuming  that 
it  could  be  increased  some,  it  would  still 
be  limited.  We  know  the  range  of  SCAD 
and  what  it  can  be  used  at  now,  but  It 
would  make  It  very  difficult  to  use  it  as 
a  weapon  on  a  standoff  bomber  rather 
than  use  it  on  something  that  can  pene- 
trate, use  it  as  a  decoy  or  on  sui^ression 
ground  attack  activities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Air  Force  is  justifying  the  new  bcanb- 
er  by  eliminating  the  kind  of  work  it 
should  do  in  order  to  make  a  new  bomber 
urmecessary.  If  they  did  the  kind  of  Job 
they  should  do  on  SCAD  they  would  not 
need  the  B-1.  However,  I  can  understand 
why  they  do  want  it.  After  all,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  just  said,  they  want  to  have  a 
supersonic  bomber. 

Mr.  CANNON.  When  the  Senator  talks 
in  terms  of  a  supersonic  bomber,  the 
B-1  is  not  proposed  to  be  a  superscwilc 
bomber  on  the  deck  but  to  have  a  high 
supersonic  speed  which  Is,  of  coiu^,  use- 
ful. But  when  the  Senator  talks  about 
increasing  the  range  of  SCAD,  I  have  in 
the  back  of  my  mind  a  recollection  about 
another  standoff  weapon  episode  that  we 
had  a  few  years  ago,  known  as  Skybolt, 
that  we  were  going  to  extend  Its  range, 
and  after  we  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  it,  it  aU  went  down  the  drain, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Skybolt  was  a 
ballistic  missile.  SCAD  is  a  cruise  missile, 
which  is  much  simpler.  And  technology 
has  advanced  in  the  few  years  since  Sky- 
bolt. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  right.  To  extend 
the  range  of  SCAD,  the  first  immediate 
thought  is  that  we  want  to  fire  it  or  put 
it  in  flight  at  a  higher  altitude  because 
then  we  get  a  greater  range  but  we  get 
back  to  the  basic  problem.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  something  that  flies  fast  and  is 
able  to  penetrate,  it  has  to  be  done  at  a 
low  altitude  In  order  to  confuse  or  to 
get  past  the  bulk  of  the  defenses  that 
are  programed  in  Russia  today. 

My  whole  argimaent  against  the  Sen- 
ator's position — although  I  certainly  be- 
lieve we  should  do  everything  we  can  to 
Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  weapons 
we  have  today— is  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  achieving  the  thing  that  is  im- 
portant if  we  go  about  the  B-52  modifica- 
tions the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

One.  we  are  not  going  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  B-52.  I  do  not  buy  that.  If  we 
put  a  new  wing  on.  all  right,  but  if  we  put 
a  new  wing  on.  we  are  designing  a  whole 
new  airplane,  designing  a  subsonic  air- 
plane that  Is  not  so  good  as  the  B-1. 
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Thus,  we  have  not  increased  the  subsonic 
low  level  speed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  go  back  to  the 
question  of  B-52  service  life.  I  would 
not  accept  the  Senator's  statement  and 
I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  on  this.  The 
Boeing  people  say  that,  with  minor  wing 
modifications,  they  probably  could  ex- 
tend the  life.  That  is  in  dispute.  The  Sen- 
ator may  be  right,  but  his  assertion  is  not 
an  established  fact. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
will  find  that  it  would  not  be  minor  modi- 
fications which  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  extend  the  life,  but  they  would 
be  major  modifications,  plus  the  fact 
that  we  would  have  some  redesign  fea- 
tiires  as  a  result  of  the  new  engines  in  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  life.  But  when  we 
do  all  that,  then  we  still  have  an  aircraft 
that,  by  virtue  of  its  size  alone,  will  have 
a  large  radar  cross  section,  a  much 
greater  radar  cross  section  and,  there- 
fore, will  be  more  vulnerable  to  the  enemy 
than  any  design  that  can  take  into  con- 
sideration all  these  features.  Second,  and 
most  important,  we  have  not  Increased 
the  speed  at  low  level  for  penetration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  very  much.  He  has  been 
very  helpful. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  a  couple  of 
more  questions. 

If  the  committee  is  so  concerned  about 
concurrency,  as  I  know  the  committee  is, 
why  does  it  seem  to  swallow  the  Air  Force 
suggestion  that  this  is  a  "fly  before  you 
buy  "  B-1  program? 

As  I  said,  they  will  have  no  real  avi- 
onics system  in  the  planes  they  test  before 
a  production  decision  is  made.  How  can 
this  be  accepted  as  a  "fly  before  you  buy" 
B-1  program? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  realizes  that  the  B-1  has  been 
a  program  that  has  been  ongoing  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  modifications 
that  I  described  In  my  principal  state- 
ment, in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  costs 
down,  have  made  this  a  program  that 
probably  does  not  entirely  fulfill  the 
unique  qualifications  of  what  a  "fly  be- 
fore you  buy"  program  Is.  However.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Air  Force  considers  that 
the  prototypes  to  be  flown  will  have 
proved  to  be  worth  while  before  recom- 
mending approval  to  begin  production. 
Then  the  prociirement  is  consistent  with 
a  "fly  before  you  buy"  program.  Our  owti 
concept  is  what  Is  going  on  in  the  AX, 
where  we  have  two  companies  building 
a  plane — the  close-support  plane  fiy-ofl 
contest  to  pick  one  and  go  ahead  with 
it. 

So  the  reason  this  does  not  seem  to  fit 
the  idea  of  what  a  "fly  before  you  buy" 
program  is  that  it  has  been  an  ongoing 
program  for  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  may  be  ongoing, 
but  it  has  changed  for  the  worse.  They 
originally  said  they  wanted  seven  R.  it  D. 
prototjTpes.  Now  It  is  three.  But  the  next 
four  planes  that  they  build  will  not  go 
directly  into  the  inventory,  but  will  be 
test  planes  which  will  be  constructed 
after  the  decision  has  been  made  to  go 
into  production. 

Then,  how  about  the  avionics  system, 
which  In  other  planes  has  been  so  expen- 


sive and  has  often  failed  to  perform  ade- 
quately? Apparently,  they  are  going  to 
have  only  3,900  pounds  of  avionics,  in- 
stead of  the  10,000-pound  package,  in  the 
Initial  production  planes.  And  they  are 
not  even  going  to  fly  with  the  3.900- 
pound  avionic  system  in  their  test  plsmes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  My  feeling  about  this 
program  is  that  the  Air  Force  has  been 
very  worried  about  the  size  of  the  equip- 
ment and  the  cost  per  unit.  I,  too,  well 
understand  the  Senator's  feeling,  as  I 
think  I  said  last  year.  After  they  had 
reduced  the  size  of  the  avionics,  it  was 
strange  that  we  did  not  get  a  reduction 
in  cost. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  fact,  we  got  an 
increase.  The  cost  did  not  go  down.  It 
went  up. 

The  only  way  I  can  interpret  it  Is  that 
when  we  get  through  with  the  B-1,  the 
cost  will  be  fantastic. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  response  of  the  Air  Force  with  re- 
spect to  the  avionics  system  states: 

The  Air  Force,  In  testimony  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  explained  that  complete 
mission  avionics  would  not  be  Installed  In 
the  B-1  test  aircraft,  and  that  only  safety  of 
flight  Items  and  off-the-shelf  mission  and 
trafac  control  avionics  necessary  to  test  the 
aircraft  and  engine  performance  combina- 
tion would  be  used.  Our  experience  has 
shown  that  we  should  not  make  a  premature 
commitment  to  an  avionics  suit,  particular- 
ly to  the  defensive  subsystem.  The  mission 
avionics  will  have  the  characteristics  of 
flexlbUlty  and  growth  to  respond  to  a  chang- 
ing and  expanding  threat.  Under  the  present 
program,  we  plan  to  Include  the  produc- 
tion avionics  In  the  first  production  aircraft 
for  the  maximum  amount  of  flight  testing 
prior  to  Introduction  of  the  B-1  into  the 
SAC  Inventory. 

In  addition  the  program  includes  an 
option  for  flight  testing  the  avionics  in 
one  of  the  three  test  aircraft. 

That  is  their  position. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  are  not  propos- 
ing fimds  in  their  program  to  cover  that 
option. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  would  not  be  required;  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  fluids 
for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  1972. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  they  would  be  re- 
quired later.  That  is  the  problem.  That 
is  why  we  caxmot  get  an  idea  of  the 
ultimate  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  been  very  helpful 
to  me  and  to  the  Senate.  He  is  alert  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  the  program  and 
insists  that  we  try  to  hold  it  down  and 
make  a  Judgment  on  what  route  promises 
the  most  for  the  least  cost.  But  the  Air 
Force  is  not  telling  us  what  the  costs  will 
be  because  they  are  not  putting  the  fimds 
in  the  budget  that  would  be  required  to 
cover  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  feels  that 
there  has  been  some  areas  in  which  they 
have  tried  to  protect  this  very  valuable 
aircraft  which  they  want.  However,  on 
the  whole,  I  have  had  to  yield  to  the  force 
of  the  argimient  that  we  will  probably 
need  the  new  B-1. 1  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  that  I  am  awfully 
concerned.  I  can  foresee  a  potential  $40 
million  cost  per  copy.  I  do  not  know  what 


the  President  in  1977  will  say  if  he  has  to 
buy  241  of  these.  It  will  be  a  tremendous 
price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  it  wiU  go 
to  $60  million  per  copy.  With  tankers  and 
missile  systems,  the  investment  cost  of 
the  whole  new  fleet  could  be  $20  billion. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  at  that  point,  I  will 
state  for  the  record  so  that  we  have  a  nm- 
ning  account  year  by  year,  the  current 
estimated  costs  for  the  R.  &  D.  for  the 
B-1.  The  current  estimated  cost  for 
R.  it  D.  is  $2,628,300,000.  In  the  procure- 
ment area,  it  is  $8,495,800,000.  The  tottd 
estimated  cost  for  buying  241  B-1  air- 
craft is  $11,124,100,000. 

I  share  the  same  fears  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  that  this  is  just  the  be- 
ginning. However,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  said,  when  it  gets  to  the 
security  of  this  country  and  we  need  this 
triad  system,  then  I  have  to  yield  and  go 
along  and  say,  "Let  us  do  it,  but  let  us 
keep  the  price  down.  Let  us  continue  in 
the  research  and  development  area." 

I  suggest  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  have  a 
fuU  opportunity  to  say,  "We  will  buy  the 
241  planes."  That  is  when  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  should  be  ready  with  his 
facts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  research  suid  development  cost  has 
gone  up  50  percent  in  the  last  2  years,  and 
the  actual  research  and  development 
work  has  gone  down  50  percent. 

Does  the  Senator  challenge  those  flg- 
ures?  We  get  half  of  the  prototypes  and 
less  than  half  of  the  avionics  and  pay 
twice  as  much. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  This  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  B-1  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  examples  of  unrealistic  cost 
estimates  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
say,  the  committee  is  concerned  about 
the  cost.  We  try  to  do  our  best  to  watch 
it  and  to  try  to  give  the  up-to-date 
flgures. 

The  committee  as  a  whole  is  advocat- 
ing this  to  the  entire  Senate,  that  we  con- 
tinue, that  we  appropriate  the  funds  and 
say  that  this  should  be  done  with  the 
SCAD.  We  are  concerned  about  that  time 
period  from  1976  to  1980,  where  we  might 
suddenly  find  ourselves,  from  a  security 
standpoint,  without  the  weapons  as  the 
B-52's  approach  the  point  of  beginning 
to  be  phased  out. 

When  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
talks  about  the  solutions  and  alterna- 
tives, the  B-52.  the  707,  and  trying  to 
modify  them,  and  the  standoff  missile,  all 
of  these  are  highly  speculative.  We  do  not 
know  if  they  will  work.  That  is  not  a  pat 
answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  B-1  itself  is 
highly  speculative,  of  course. 

The  one  thing  that  persuades  me  is 
that  our  primary  deterrent  is  our  sea- 
based  force.  This  force  is  more  reliable 
and  certainly  furnishes  more  mobility 
and  invisibility.  It  has  great  advantages. 
Yet.  it  will  cost  far  less  than  this  air 
deterrent  which  is  a  subsidiary  and  mar- 
ginal program. 

I  am  not  suggesting  abandoning  the 
air  factor.  We  should  keep  it.  but  we 
should  do  it  in  the  most  efiQcient  and  ef- 


fective way  we  can.  We  should  have  a 
better  bomber  force  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  I  have 
stated,  is  far  behind  us  in  bomber  ca- 
pability. Their  new  prototype,  the  Back- 
fire, is  way  behind  our  FB-lll  which  is 
now  in  inventory. 

With  respect  to  long-range  bombers, 
they  have  about  one-quarter  as  many  as 
we  have,  and  they  are  at  least  5  years 
older  than  our  early  B-52's. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  do  something 
that  is  greatly  superior  to  what  they  do. 
We  should  recognize  that  it  is  a  second- 
ary backup  for  our  principal  deterrent, 
which  is  our  sea-based  operation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  accurate 
when  he  contrasts  the  expense  of  our  sea 
deterrent.  In  this  year's  budget,  we  are 
going  for  about  $100  million  in  the  pro- 
gram ULMS  which  is  a  forward  looking 
program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  fine  pro- 
gram. I  enthusiastically  support  it.  How- 
ever, I  am  talking  speciflcally  about  the 
operating  costs  of  bombers  and  our  sea- 
based  deterrent. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Today  the  Polaris 
would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  several 
hundred  million. 

Overall,  I  think  that  is  what  is  scaring 
the  committee,  the  cost  of  these  things 
that  are  so  vital  to  our  security.  However, 
despite  the  agonizing  that  the  Senate  has 
done  on  the  B-1  and  that  we  on  the  com- 
mittee have  done,  we  have  come  in  and 
said  that  we  should  go  ahead. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  considerable  interest  to  this 
very  stimulating  debate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  in  accept- 
ing this  amendment  we  would  be  asking 
our  fliers  to  fly  in  an  aircraft  that  Is  20 
years  old  in  its  technology. 

All  of  us  tend  to  relate  these  issues  to 
our  personal  experience.  I  know  of  the 
distinguished  war  record  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  I  flew  my  50  mis- 
sions over  there  as  a  pilot  and  as  a  squsul- 
ron  commander  and  had  some  experi- 
ence in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  continued  to  pay 
attention  to  flying  and  bombers.  Relating 
back  to  my  experience,  and  I  am  sure 
they  should  be  the  experiences  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  If  in  World 
War  n  we  had  arrived  in  E^irope  and 
had  been  told  we  were  to  man  some  Fly- 
ing Jennys  and  aircraft  20  years  old  in 
technology  and  take  that  aircraft  against 
ME)-109's,  and  the  best  the  Germans  had 
to  offer  at  that  time.  I  think  the  Soia- 
tor  would  have  joined  me  in  telling  the 
Air  Force  what  they  could  have  done 
with  their  bomber.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we.  as  flyers,  would  have  bought  the  argu- 
ment that  some  Senators  back  in  Wash- 
ington decided  we  were  to  fly  outmoded 
aircraft  against  the  best  in  technology 
the  enemy  had  to  offer. 

In  industry  today,  when  It  comes  to 
transportation — trucks  and  cars — ^we 
know  there  Is  a  time  of  obsolescence. 
There  is  a  time  of  obsolescence  when  it 
costs  more  to  keep  that  truck  or  that 
car  in  operation  than  it  would  cost  us 


to  buy  a  new  vehicle.  I  think  that  time 
of  obsolescence  is  coming  about  with  the 
B-52  and  that  is  why  I  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  have  the  B-1. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  an  early  con- 
vert to  the  B-1,  because  I  kept  thinking 
that  the  missile  was  the  answer,  and 
that  perhaps  the  day  of  the  aircraft  and 
the  bomber  was  past.  But  after  listening 
to  the  testimony  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  have  made  a  180 -de- 
gree turn.  I  think  the  key  argimient  and 
the  telling  argument  for  me  was  the  fact 
that  if  we  have  a  confrontation  with  an 
enemy  country,  we  can  provide  a  show 
of  force  with  the  B-1,  with  the  manned 
bomber,  just  as  we  have  done  with  the 
6th  Fleet  on  many  occasions  and  just 
as  we  did  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
when  we  alerted  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, and  had  our  bombers  in  flight. 
This  is  the  type  thing  that  can  be  done 
with  the  B-1.  This  is  the  show  of  force 
that  can  be  made;  and  this  cannot  be 
done  with  the  missile. 

The  second  major  point  for  me.  that 
made  me  a  convert  to  the  B-1,  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  many  false  alerts  in 
this  country,  when  we  have  thought  this 
country  was  facing  an  imminent  attack, 
when  our  radar  screens  gave  us  false 
alerts. 

For  example,  we  remember  the  wild 
geese  in  the  Arctic  that  gave  us  a  false 
alert  in  Washington.  Mr.  President,  can 
you  imagine  the  position  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  he  tries  to  filter 
this  information  to  decide  if  we  should 
retaliate,  and  if  the  missiles  are  really 
on  the  way?  How  does  he  protect  his 
country?  He  has  an  option  left,  if  there 
is  a  manned  bomber,  a  B-1,  he  can 
launch.  If  it  were  a  false  alert,  as  we  all 
hope  it  would  be,  he  could  call  back  the 
bomber,  but  once  he  pushes  the  button 
to  launch  the  missile,  the  die  Is  cast,  and 
we  are  committed  to  nuclear  war.  That 
is  the  second  major  point  that  converted 
me  to  the  B-1. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  de- 
bated this  matter  at  length.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  not  a  mono- 
lithic committee;  it  is  a  committee  of  di- 
verse views;  strong  willed  men  who  dis- 
cussed the  matter  from  one  end  of  the 
spectrimi  to  the  other,  and  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  that  committee. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  potential  enemy 
we  might  have.  Let  us  look  at  the  Rus- 
sians. They  have  clearly  decided  that 
this  is  one  of  the  options  they  want  to 
keep  in  their  arsenal.  They  have  devel- 
oped a  prototype.  They  have  developed 
the  Backfire  bomber.  This  Is  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  B-1;  it  is  a  swept- 
wing,  and  it  Is  the  latest  in  technology. 

When  we  talk  about  the  various  forms 
of  transportation  in  this  coimtry  today, 
certainly  the  one  in  which  technology 
changes  the  fastest  and  In  which  there 
are  the  greatest  advances  in  the  state  of 
the  art  Is  the  aircraft.  To  teU  our  men 
they  should  be  saddled  with  the  respon- 
sibility, the  job  of  flying  a  bomber  that  L: 
over  20  years  old  in  its  technology  is  a 
travesty  and  it  is  something  we  should 
not  call  Ml  our  men  to  try  to  do. 

Let  me  now  compare  the  B-52 — includ- 
ing the  plarmed  modifications  outlined 
above — with  the  B-1. 1  find  the  B-1  to  be 


much  better.  For  example,  the  payload- 
to-gross-weight  ratio  of  the  B-1  would 
be  twice  as  large  as  that  for  the  latest 
B-52.  The  B-1.  with  better  inherent  sta- 
bility, better  terrain  avoidance  equip- 
ment, better  control  systems  for  low  al- 
titude fiight,  and  a  high  tolerance  for 
low  fiiltitude  turbulence,  could  operate 
safely  at  significantly  lower  altitudes 
than  the  B-52.  The  normal  speed  of  the 
B-1  at  low  altitude  would  be  significantly 
greater  than  the  B-52,  an  important 
factor  in  penetrating  interceptor  de- 
fenses. The  B-1  would  have  a  far  better 
navigational  precision  and,  therefore, 
much  better  accuracy  with  SRAM,  than 
the  B-52. 

Perhaps  more  imjxjTtantly,  the  B-1 
would  have  a  much  better  penetration 
capability  than  the  B-52 — with  planned 
modifications  against  a  possible  new  So- 
viet "look-down,  shoot-down"  air  defense 
system  involving  the  use  of  airborne 
warning  and  control  aircraft  and  very 
high  performance  interceptors.  The  B-1, 
by  virtue  of  its  greater  speed,  much 
smaller  radar  cross  section,  and  much 
lower  infrared  emission,  would  have  a 
significantly  greater  probability  of  pene- 
trating at  least  the  leading  edge  of  So- 
viet air  defenses  undetected.  The  effective 
radar  range  of  a  Soviet  AWACS  would 
be  considerably  shorter  against  a  B-1 
than  against  a  B-52. 

Perhaps  of  greater  importance,  the 
reduced  radar  cross  section  permits  a 
sizable  reduction — when  compared  to 
that  of  the  B-52 — in  the  radiated  jam- 
ming power  required  to  screen  the  B-1 
f  nMn  Soviet  radars. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  low  profile  on  the 
radar  screen  of  the  enemy.  When  you  try 
to  modify  the  B-52  and  hang  all  the 
needed  hardware  on  the  outside  of  it,  if  it 
were  to  fiy  across  Russia  it  would  be 
like  trying  bo  fiy  a  bam  across  Russia 
with  the  bam  doors  wide  open.  That  is 
the  way  it  would  look  to  the  enemy. 

The  great  advantage  is  the  low  profile 
and  the  fact  that  the  B-1  does  not  show 
up  to  that  degree  on  the  radar  of  the 
enemy.  The  great  advantage  is  all  of  the 
counterelectronlc  gear  that  can  be  placed 
in  the  B-1  and  not  In  the  B-52. 

Also,  the  B-1  could  move  through  the 
extended  defenses  expected  to  be  de- 
ployed by  the  Soviets  during  the  1980's 
considerably  faster  than  a  B-52,  at  high 
or  low  altitude.  This  latter  feature  would 
be  particularly  Important  if  the  Soviets 
deploy  a  large  force  of  improved  manned 
interceptors  such  as  the  Foxbat. 

In  fact,  if  the  Soviet  air  defenses  con- 
tinue to  be  improved,  our  bombers  may 
have  to  be  equipped  with  air-to-air  mis- 
siles for  self  defense.  The  B-1,  because  of 
its  greater  volume  and  weight  carrying 
capacity,  would  lend  Itself  more  readily 
than  the  B-52  to  the  provision  of  such  a 
self-defense  capability.  If  we  are  to  make 
these  large  new  investments  in  avionics 
and  other  equipment,  it  would  seem  far 
more  prudent  to  install  them  in  a  new 
aircraft  which  would  have  a  much  longer 
and  more  certain  life  expectancy. 

It  is  also  useful  to  compare  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  B-1  versus  the  B-52  with  re- 
gard to  prelaimch  survivability.  Again,  I 
am  using  the  B-62  with  planned  modifi- 
cations in  the  comparison.  From  a  physi- 
cal point  of  view  the  B-1  excels  in  having 
a  shorter  take-off  distance,  a  faster  ac- 
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celeration  to  escape  speed,  a  higher  es- 
cape speed,  and  a  greater  degree  of  hard- 
ness to  nuclear  effects.  As  a  result,  the 
B-1  can  be  based  safely  over  an  area 
about  tvi'ice  as  large  and  on  more  than 
twice  as  many  existing  rimways  as  the 
B-52.  These  conclusions  relate  to  the 
threat  of  a  single  SLBM  targeted  against 
each  base.  But  as  the  number  of  Soviet 
missile  launching  submarines  increase, 
there  is  the  potential  threat  of  a  large 
number  of  SLBM  warheads  being  tar- 
geted in  a  pattern  around  an  air  base.  For 
typical  inland  bases  the  number  of  war- 
heads needed  in  such  a  pattern  to  insure 
destruction  of  modified  B-52's  is  substan- 
tial. Even  so,  the  number  of  warheads 
that  the  Soviets  would  need  to  insiu-e 
destruction  of  B-l's  is  at  least  four  times 
as  great. 

In  conclusion.  I  trust  it  is  clear  that 
the  B-52.  with  planned  modifications, 
will  serve  as  well  through  the  1970's — 
for  a  total  service  life  of  almost  20  years. 
For  the  20  years  starting  in  the  early 
1980's  we  need  a  new  aircraft  with  im- 
proved characteristics.  The  B-1,  as  cur- 
rently designed,  shows  great  promise  of 
fiilfllling  that  need.  It  shows  a  good 
margin  of  improvement  over  the  B-52 — 
with  all  the  useful  modifications  it  can 
accommodate.  Furthermore,  the  B-1  has 
the  inherent  flexibility  to  meet  a  wide 
variety  of  potential  threats. 

Finally,  I  remind  you  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  proposing  only  de- 
velopment of  three  flying  prototypes. 
Only  after  these  aircraft  have  been  flying 
for  a  year  will  the  decision  to  produce 
be  made.  That  gives  us  ample  opportu- 
nity to  Insure  that  the  claims  of  per- 
formance and  cost,  and  our  concerns 
for  the  threat,  are  well-founded.  We  are 
being  asked  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  way 
to  meet  a  real  need.  Let  us  not  be  di- 
verted into  a  wait  now — and  hurry,  ex- 
pensively, later  plan.  We  need  modified 
B-52S  for  the  1970's  and  B-l's  for  the 
1980's  and  1990's. 

The  preponderance  of  the  evidence  is 
quite  clear  and  I  see  no  logical  support 
other  than  support  for  the  B-1. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  in- 
formation developed  by  the  Air  Force 
concerning  the  B-1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Am  Force  Comments  in  Response  to  Sen- 
ator Phoxmibe's  Press  Release  of  Septem- 
ber 18,  1971 

Comment.  The  Air  Force  is  resorting  to  a 
deceptive  public  relations  gimmick  when  It 
suggests  that  Its  B-1  bomber  development 
program  Is  a  "Fly  Before  You  Buy"  project 
which  will  cost  only  92  7  billion  to  complete. 
In  reality,  B-1  development  will  cost  more 
than  $4  billion. 

Response.  The  Air  Force  la  unable  to  Iden- 
tify the  (4  billion  cost  estimate  mentioned 
for  B-1  development.  Our  current  estimate 
Is  $2628.3  million. 

Comment.  The  Air  Force  Intends  to  buy 
the  plane  long  before  development  work  and 
hlght  tests  have  been  finished. 

Response.  Under  present  programming, 
and  If  a  decision  Is  made  to  buy  the  B-1, 
flight  tests  and  development  work  will  be 
required  through  1978.  Due  to  the  time  in- 
volved to  complete  this  effort  it  would  be 
prohibitively  expensive  (about  •I. 6  billion 
additional  program  cost)   to  delay  the  pro- 


duction decision  point  until  completion  of 
all  development  testing. 

Secretary  Seamana  announced  on  Pebru- 
ar>-  11.  1971  that  a  fUght  test  emphasizing  oir- 
frame  and  engine  performance  will  precede 
the  B-1  prc-ductlon  decision  point.  This  basic 
test  program  will  require  a  full  year  of  ground 
and  flight  testing.  "Pull  systems  performance 
demonstrations  of  a  completely  Integrated 
aircraft  wlU  be  deferred  untU  after  the  pro- 
duction decision."  A  reduction  of  total  flight 
test  hours  which  la  poaslble  through  com- 
bined contractor  and  government  flight  test- 
ing win  result  in  a  significant  cost  avoidance, 
yei  allow  the  Air  Force  to  confidently  make 
a  timely  and  logical  decision  on  production. 
Comment.  What  the  Air  Force  neglects  to 
mention  Is  that  there  will  be  no  avionics 
systems  or  weapons  on  these  planes  when 
they  are  tested,  and  that  after  the  tests  are 
completed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  biUId  foiir 
more  planes  for  use  in  development  tests. 

Response.  The  Air  Force,  in  testimony  to 
the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees,  explained  that 
complete  mission  avionics  would  not  be  In- 
stalled m  the  B-1  test  aircraft,  and  that  only 
safety  of  filght  Items  and  off-the-shelf  mis- 
sion and  traffic  control  avionics  necessary 
to  test  the  aircraft  and  engine  performance 
combination  would  be  used.  Our  experience 
has  shown  that  we  should  not  make  a  pre- 
mature commitment  to  an  avionics  suit,  par- 
ticularly to  the  defensive  subsystem.  The 
mission  avionics  will  have  the  characteristics 
of  flexibility  and  growth  to  respond  to  a 
changing  and  expyandlng  threat.  Under  the 
present  program,  we  plan  to  Include  the  pro- 
duction avionics  In  the  first  production  air- 
craft for  the  maximum  amount  of  flight 
testing  prior  to  introduction  of  the  B-1  Into 
the  SAC  inventory.  In  addition,  the  program 
Includes  an  option  for  flight  testing  the 
avionics  In  one  of  the  three  test  aircraft. 

Comment.  The  Air  Force  Is  resorting  to  Its 
present  tactics  In  an  attempt  to  conceal 
the  mounting  cost  problems  of  the  B-1  de- 
velopment program.  In  the  past  few  years, 
the  estimated  cost  of  B-1  development  has 
gone  up  50  percent,  while  the  work  to  be 
performed  In  the  official  B-1  R&D  program 
has  gone  dovm  50  percent. 

Two  years  ago  the  cost  of  developing  the 
B-1  was  officially  estimated  at  $1.8  billion 
In  the  June,  1969  B-1  Selected  Acquisition 
Report  ( SAR ) .  It  Is  now  estimated  by  the 
Air  Force  at  $2.7  bUllon. 

Response.  The  Air  Force  has  kept  the 
Congress  and  the  public  fully  informed  on 
the  B-1  development  program  including  the 
progrtun  revision  from  flve  to  three  test  air- 
craft. 

The  program  estimate  in  the  June  1969 
SAR  of  $1.8  billion — expressed  In  1968  dol- 
lars— was  a  preliminary  government  estimate 
developed  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  Re- 
quest For  Proposal  to  industry  for  the  devel- 
opment contract.  As  the  source  selection 
was  completed  and  contract  values  became 
available,   the   estimates  were  revised. 

These  subsequent  revisions  include  prior 
year  funding  for  AMSA,  other  costs  attributa- 
ble to  SRAM  Interface,  testing  and  support 
costs  and  to  account  for  the  effect  of  infla- 
tion. A  cost  track  of  these  changes  la  reflected 
below : 
Planning  estimate  based  upon  1968 

dollars $1,800.0 

Adjustment  due  to  rounding 28.  0 

Prior  funding  for  AMSA 143.8 

Conversion  to  then  year  dollars —         411.6 
Estimating       changes :        Avionics 
changes,  Initial  spares  estimating 
method   change,  planned  design 

changes 171.9 

Other  costs:    SRAM/B-1   Interface, 

testing  and  support  costs 139.8 

June    30,    1971,    BAR   development 

estimate    2,686.0 

June    30,    1971    SAR   development 
estimate    2.628.3 


Comment.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  re- 
search and  development  prototypes  to  b« 
buUt  has  shrunk  from  seven  to  three,  a  static 
teat  vehicle  has  been  dropped,  and  the  num- 
ber of  engines  have  been  sharply  cut  back. 

Response.  The  original  B-1  contract  called 
for  the  fabrication  of  flve  flight  test  aircraft, 
plus  one  Btatic  and  one  fatigue  ground  test 
airframes.  Due  to  new,  closer  Air  Force/ 
contractor  management  arrangements  and  a 
decision  to  provide  a  full  year  of  combined 
Air  Force  contractor  flight  testing  prior  to  a 
production  decision,  the  number  of  flight  teat 
aircraft  was  reduced  from  flve  to  three.  The 
number  of  test  engines  needed  was  reduced 
accordingly.  Adopting  recently  proven  prac- 
tices of  the  aircraft  Industry  for  the  struc- 
tural testing  of  commercial  airliners,  it  was 
also  possible  to  eliminate  the  static  test  air- 
frame by  conducting  extensive  static  test  of 
major  atructural  subassemblies  This  change 
win  provide  test  results  earlier  and  will  thua 
contribute  to  structural  Integrity  and  avoid 
costly  later  modification. 

Comment.  The  avionics  work  Involved  has 
been  virtually  eliminated.  The  present  $2.7 
bUllon  estimate  contains  less  than  $200  mil- 
lion for  avionics.  And  what  we  wUl  get  for 
this  money  is  two  complete  avionics  sys- 
tems— both  of  which  will  be  used  for  ground- 
based  testing  only. 

Response.  The  Air  Force  began  extensive 
work  on  and  has  continually  refined  and 
optimized  an  avionics  development  plan  from 
the  time  the  airframe  development  was  ap- 
proved. This  development  plan  and  the 
associated  system  have  been  continually  re- 
viewed, and  we  believe  that  It  Is  a  most 
realistic  and  orderly  approach  to  B-1  avionics 
development.  This  avionics  system  will  pro- 
vide the  required  penetration  and  weapon 
delivery  capability  against  the  threat  pro- 
jected during  the  early  years  of  B-1  usage. 

The  current  development  program  Includes 
$175M  for  avionics  development.  This  wlU 
provide  two  sets  of  avionics  systems  (and 
necessary  spares)  and  we  intend  to  utUlze 
these  two  systems  In  ground  test  faculties 
effectively.  An  option  to  procure  a  third 
avionics  subsystem  has  been  Included  In  Air 
Force  planning  to  support  flight  testing  as 
required. 

Comment.  There  is  no  money  provided  la 
the  B-1  development  program  for  an  avionics 
system  which  wlU  be  flight  tested  in  a  pro- 
totype airplane  before  a  B-1  production 
decision  Is  made.  Even  the  ground-baaed 
avionics  work  will  be  woefully  Inadequate. 
Response.  The  majority  of  equipments 
which  make  up  the  B-1  avionics  system  are 
"off-the-shelf"— I.e..  equipment  In  being 
from  some  other  program  (F-111,  C-5,  SR-71. 
etc  ).  Because  of  thla,  extensive  development 
Is  not  anticipated — the  predominant  task  la 
the  Integration  or  melding  of  aU  the  equip- 
ments Into  a  single  operating  entity.  In  com- 
plex avionics  development  efforts,  experience 
has  shown  that  ground  test  facilities  en- 
abling the  close  control  of  the  test  environ- 
ment. Is  a  very  efficient  flrst  step  and  a  nec- 
essary prerequisite  to  flight  test. 

The  Air  Force  believes  that  sufficient  data 
oan  be  obtained  from  a  ground  "hot-mock- 
up"  and  environmental  test  faculty  to  pro- 
vide adequate  Information  on  which  to  baae 
an  avionics  production  decision  and  benefit 
sHbaequent  flight  testing.  If  a  production 
decision  is  positive,  verification  and  opera- 
tional suitability  type  testing  can  them  be 
subsequently  aooompllahed  as  reqtiired.  If 
the  decision  Is  negative,  these  flight  teat 
funda  can  be  saved. 

Comment.  There  are  no  funds  Included  for 
the  equipment  which  will  be  needed  to  con- 
trol the  SCAD  missiles  which  the  B-1  would 
launch  in  penetrating  enemy  air  defenses. 

Response.  The  B-1  la  being  speciflcally  de- 
signed to  carry  weapons  available  from  cur- 
rent inventory  or  xmder  development  for 
the  current  bomber  force.  It  Is  fuUy  Intended 
that  the  B-1  will  Inherit  advanced  wei4>on$ 
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such  as  the  SCAD  from  the  current  bomber 
force.  When  SCAD  la  fully  developed  and 
becomes  operational,  software  for  controlling 
the  SCAD  can  easily  be  Included  within  the 
B-1  computer  capability.  In  the  prototype/ 
test  progz&m,  no  funds  axe  needed  to  Include 
SCAD  control  since  the  B-1  U  basically  de- 
signed to  Include  SCAD  In  Its  arsenal  of 
weapons. 

Comment.  And  there  la  no  money  for  work 
on  hardening  the  avionics  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  gamma  and  neutron  radiation  in 
a  ntxUear  environment. 

Response.  Ttie  B-1  airframe  wlU  be  the 
flrst  aircraft  ever  designed  to  include  nu- 
clear aurvlvabUlty  criteria.  Tlieae  criteria  are 
part  of  the  airframe  apeclflcatlona.  and  the 
same  criteria  will  be  included  in  the  design 
apeclflcatlona,  for  the  avionics  equipment 
to  be  developed.  Also,  the  off-the-shelf 
avionics  equipment  will  be  analyzed  and 
should  the  production  decision  follow,  en- 
gineered to  meet  these  same  criteria. 

Commxnt.  AU  this  would  come  later,  after 
a  decision  Is  made  to  buy  a  largely  untested 
airplane.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  R&D  work  would 
come  after  a  production  dedalon  la  made,  in- 
cluding 800  of  the  900  hours  of  airframe 
flight  teata  presently  {banned. 

Response.  The  Air  Force  beUeves  that  the 
decision  to  buy  the  B-1  can  logically  be 
baaed  upon  the  adequate  amount  of  testing 
provided  for  under  the  current  development 
plan.  It  la  true  that  much  of  the  teatlng 
would  be  done  after  the  production  deciaion. 
The  rationale  for  thla  approach  la  aum- 
marized  in  the  next  iSBue  addressed  below. 

Comment.  One  would  assume,  with  a  three 
prototype  program,  that  if  the  B-1  ever  went 
Into  production,  the  fourth  airplane  built 
would  become  the  flrst  production  model 
delivered. 

ActuaUy,  under  the  current  Air  Force 
schediUe.  the  eighth  airplane  built  would 
be  the  flrst  production  model  delivered  to 
the  active  inventory. 

After  Its  three  prototype  'Fly  Before  You 
Buy"  program  la  concluded,  the  Air  Force 
plans  to  buUd  four  more  planes  which  would 
be  used  extensively  for  R&D  purposes  (and 
a  limited  amount  of  flight  training).  It 
rationalizes  funding  these  i^anes  with  pro- 
duction funds  on  grounds  that  they  would 
eventuaUy  be  reconfigured  and  enter  the 
active  B-1  Inventory. 

Thua.  the  Air  Force  la  'saving'  on  R&D 
costs  by  deferring  $1.5-«2.0  bUllon  of  R&D 
work.  And  It  is  throwing  In  a  "Fly  Before 
You  Buy"  label  aa  an  added  aweetener  for 
the  Congress. 

Response.  One  primary  development  ob- 
jective Is  to  provide  sufficient  lnf<xmatlon 
upon  whloh  to  base  a  logical  production  de- 
cision. Another  Is  to  minimize  the  develop- 
ment funds  expended  at  that  decision  point 
In  the  event  the  deciaion  la  not  to  produce. 
In  order  to  meet  theae  objectives,  many 
facets  of  former  development  approaches  not 
needed  to  support  a  production  decision  are 
deferred  either  in  total  or  In  part,  e.g. — 
ancUlary  equipment  design,  hard  tooling 
commltmenta.  vertflcatlon  testing  and  some 
flight  testing.  We  believe  that  the  three  pro- 
totype "fiy-before-buy"  program,  which  pro- 
vides one  full  year  of  engines  and  airframe 
filght  testing  prior  to  production  decision, 
adequately  accomplishes  the  above  objectives. 
However;  those  essential  efforts  which  have 
been  deferred  must  ultimately  be  accom- 
plished, after  the  decision  to  produce,  to 
achieve  oprtlmum  production  and  opera- 
tional effectlvlty. 

The  deferred  flight  testing  would  be  ac- 
complished In  air  vehlclea  4,  5,  6  and  7,  and 
It  la  planned  that  those  aircraft  would  be 
production  funded.  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
cost-effective  approach  since  we  Intend  to 
place  those  four  aircraft  In  the  operational 
Inventory  upon  completion  of  the  neceaaary 
follow-on  test  effort. 

The  allegation  that,  "the  Air  Force  la  aav- 
Ing  on  R&D  cosU  by  deferring  $l.&-$2.0  bU- 


llon of  R&D  work"  is  not  founded  In  fact. 
The  current  Air  Force  development  cost  of 
$2.6  blUlon  includes  the  additional  develop- 
ment funds  which  woiUd  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  development  effort  If  the  decision 
la  made  to  produce.  At  the  time  of  a  pro- 
duction deciaion,  conalderably  less  than  the 
$2.6  bUllon  wUl  have  been  expended. 

The  criticism  on  this  issue  infers  that  the 
Air  Force  Is  trying  to  mislead  the  Congress. 
That  Is  not  the  case.  The  B-1  program  has 
been  openly  explained  In  detaUed  briefings 
and  m  doctimented  reports  to  the  Congress. 
The  Air  Force  and  OSD  believe  that  thla 
particular  approach  to  weapon  system  acqui- 
sition will  provide  the  best  possible  Informa- 
tion for  a  production  decision  at  minimum 
cost  and  on  a  timely  baals. 

Comment.  This  funding  of  R&D  work  In 
the  production  budget  Is  In  direct  conflict 
with  the  expressed  intent  of  Congress.  When 
the  Navy  attempted  to  do  the  same  thing  In 
recent  years  with  the  F-14  and  S-3A  pro- 
grams, It  was  told  to  fund  aU  prototypes 
used  for  development  work  In  the  R&D 
budget,  even  If  they  would  be  added  later 
to  the  Inventory. 

Response.  Unlike  the  F-14  and  S-3A  pro- 
g^rama.  which  are  concurrent  programa  hav- 
ing production  options,  the  B-1  approved 
program  la  for  development  only  and  has 
been  structured  to  support  a  timely  and  logi- 
cal production  decision.  The  additional  four 
aircraft  to  complete  flight  testing  will  not 
be  required  unless  a  production  decision  is 
made.  The  Air  Force  believes  this  philosophy 
Is  not  In  conflict  with  the  expressed  Intent 
of  Congress. 

Comment.  And  this  testing  of  idanee  with- 
out avionics  or  weapons  systems  la  the  same 
emphasis  on  "the  development  of  platforms 
for  weapona  themselves"  which  the  Senate 
Armed  Servlcea  Committee  criticized  in  Ita 
recent  procurement  biU  report.  It  la  the  old 
"Buy  Before  You  Fly"  policy,  aa  usual. 

Response.  Apart  from  its  nuclear  gravity 
bombs,  the  primary  weapon  contemplated 
for  the  B-1  la  the  SRAM,  which  bae  been 
fully  flight  tested  and  la  to  be  produced  for 
the  B-62  and  the  FB-111.  The  B-l/SRAM 
Interface  s];>eclflcatlona  and  Integration  are 
presently  being  defined,  and  the  SRAM  wUl 
be  Incorporated  in  the  B-1  If  a  production  go- 
ahead  is  approved.  The  B-I  is  being  designed 
so  that,  as  new  weapona  are  developed,  they 
can  be  easUy  accommodated  by  the  Inherent 
growth  capabUlty  of  the  total  weapon  plat- 
form. As  for  actual  B-l/SRAM  flight  test- 
ing, the  Air  PVirce  believes  such  testing  Is  not 
required  prior  to  production.  The  SRAM  baa 
been  fuUy  flight  tested.  Since  the  SRAM  haa 
self-contained  guidance  there  is  no  require- 
ment to  flight  teat  the  B-l/SRAM  In  com- 
bination {Mlor  to  a  B-I  production  decision 

Comment.  The  Oongreas  should  see 
through  this  latest  bit  of  Air  Force  chicanery, 
recognize  the  incredible  costs  just  to  develop 
the  B-1.  and  end  the  program  now. 

Response.  The  Air  Force  has  always  pro- 
vided Congress  with  ita  best  estimate  of  the 
total  B-1  program  cost  in  the  Selected 
Acquisition  Report  (SAR)  which  la  aub- 
mltted  quarterly  to  Congress.  We  have  also 
periodically  provided  teleflnga  mi  the  con- 
tent and  objectlvea  of  the  program  to  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Congress  and  have 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  any  aspect  of  the 
program.  In  fact,  the  OSD  and  the  Air  Force 
have  fully  Informed  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees and.  in  response  to  Inquiries.  fuUy 
explained  aU  aapecta  of  thla  innovative  ap- 
proach to  acqulaitlon  of  a  major  weapon 
aystem. 

We  believe  that  thla  development  approach 
will  provide  the  information  neceaaary  to 
make  an  objective  B-1  production  deciaion.  It 
wUl  do  so  on  a  schedule  which  should  permit 
that  production  decision  and  accompanying 
operational  deployment  on  a  timely  baaia 
In  reaponae  to  anticipated  threat  develop- 
ment. It  will  provide  us  theae  options  and. 
at   the  aame   time,   minimize  the  (tovalop- 


ment  ooeta  expended  at  the  fliat  point  of 
major  acquisition  cost  ootmnltment — pro- 
duction decision. 

Comment.  Re-engined  B-62'8  with  SCAD 
missiles  aboard  would  give  us  all  the  im- 
provement In  our  bomber  capability  needed 
untU  1986.  And  we  would  be  able  to  finance 
thla  alternative  for  leaa  than  the  cost  of  the 
first  three  B-1  prototypea. 

Response.  Air  Force  witnesses,  in  testi- 
mony before  Congress  on  the  FY  72  Au- 
thorization BUI,  have  reqjonded  to  atate- 
menta  aimilar  to  the  one  above,  which  re- 
aulted  from  an  unaollclted  Boeing  suggea- 
tlon.  There  are  llmltationa  to  what  can  and 
should  be  done  to  an  aircraft  built  with  the 
technology  of  the  1960'a,  and  the  Air  Force 
carefully  aelects  those  modifications  most 
urgently  needed  to  malnUln  the  B-52's  com- 
bat capabUlty  In  the  face  of  a  growing  Soviet 
threat.  Toward  this  end.  we  have  con- 
centrated on  two  major  areaa  for  !mprcv»- 
ment:  (1)  pre-launch  aurvlvabUlty  and  (2) 
capabUlty  to  penetrate  defenses. 

With  respect  to  the  first  objective,  re-en- 
glnlng  the  B-52  would  not  slgnlflcantly  en- 
hance pre-launch  survlvabUUy.  The  B-52 
nuclear  effects  hardness  and  maximum  aUow- 
able  escape  speed  would  be  unchanged.  A 
lower  technical  risk — and  considerably  less 
expensive — apiwoach  to  Improving  the  B-52'8 
pre-launch  survival  U  to  provide  the  present 
engines  with  a  quick  atartlng  capabUlty 
which,  in  conjunction  with  our  present  bas- 
ing plans,  is  expected  to  effectively  counter 
poaslble  depressed  trajectory  SLBM  attacks. 

Our  second  objective  Is  an  Improved 
capabUlty  to  penetrate.  The  ability  to  fly 
greater  dlstancea  at  low  altitude  contributes 
to  penetration  stirvivabUity.  Re-enginlng  the 
B-62  would  increaae  low  altitude  range  and 
be  desirable  if  it  could  be  done  in  a  reason- 
able time,  at  low  technical  risk,  and  was  not 
too  expensive.  However,  re-englnlng  would 
not  alter  those  performance  characterlatlca 
which  coUectlvely  contribute  most  to  pene- 
tration aurvivablUty :  penetration  speed 
would  not  be  increased,  radar  cross  section 
would  not  be  decreased  (if  anything.  It  would 
increase),  the  airplane  could  not  be  flown 
any  lower,  and  the  Infrared  (IR)  signature 
would  not  be  algnlflcantly  reduced.  To  date, 
the  Air  Force  la  supporting  those  programs 
which  contribute  more  than  the  re-englnlng 
proposal  to  Improving  B-52  penetration 
capabUltles,  I.e.,  the  Short  Range  Attack  Mls- 
sUe  (SRAM) ,  the  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  De- 
coy (SCAD) .  Eectro-optlcal  Viewing  System 
(EVS) .  and  continuing  improvements  in 
Electronic  Countermeasures  (ECM) .  Boeing's 
proposal,  however,  is  being  studied. 

Boelng'a  flrst  preliminary  estimate  (bro- 
chure) for  their  re-englnlng  proposal  was 
$6  to  10  million  for  the  prototyping  and 
$1.25  billion  Investment  for  the  entire 
B-52G/H  fleet.  This  estimate  haa  been  aubse- 
quently  revised  (brochure)  to  about  $40 
million  for  the  prototyping  and  approxi- 
mately $1.7  bUllon  for  re-englnlng  the  B-52 
G/H  fleet.  At  present,  these  figures  cannot 
be  validated.  The  Air  Force  has  undertaken 
a  study  of  the  concept  to  gain  vialbUity  on 
the  costa  and  problema  which  are  associated 
with  re-englnlng  and  to  better  understand 
re-englnlng  as  a  bomber  force  Improvement 
option. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  valued  and  assistant 
majority  leader  that  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  presence  of 
certain  staff  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  am 
not  asking  that  all  of  these  gentlemen  be 
here  at  the  same  time ;  they  will  not  all 
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be  here  at  one  time  unless  it  is  by  chance. 
These  are  the  men  who  take  care  of  the 
general  work  of  the  committee  and  this 
bill  covers  the  waterfront,  more  or  less, 
in  all  kinds  of  weaponry.  Other  matters 
may  come  up  besides  weapons.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  staff  members  who  helped  the 
subcommittee  chairmen,  particularly, 
and  they  would  be  available  for  anyone 
else  who  might  want  them,  pro  or  con, 
and  also  the  vice  coimsel  and  director. 

We  are  permitted  four  committee  staff 
members  under  the  rules.  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  a  total  of  10,  but  that  would  in- 
clude the  four.  They  will  not  be  here  un- 
less they  are  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsinimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  regular  members 
of  our  committee  staff  be  permitted  to 
be  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties 
and  not  to  be  here  all  at  the  same  time 
unless  it  is  merely  by  chance: 

T.  Edward  Braswell,  Jr.,  chief  counsel 
and  staff  director,  and  the  following 
members  of  the  staff:  James  Woolsey, 
John  Goldsmith,  LaBre  Garcia,  Edward 
Kenney,  Hyman  Fein,  Don  Lynch,  Ben 
Gilleas,  Charles  Cromwell,  and  Charles 
Conneely. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distlngiiished  Senator, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  for  his  coopera- 
tion, consideration,  and  understanding; 
and  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  further 
on  the  bill— and  I  shall  not  speak  at 
length  at  ail — I  am  supporting  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation.  I  tun  a  ptirty 
to  that  recommendation  in  the  commit- 
tee's consideration,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation that  $370.3  million  be  author- 
ized for  research  and  development  otj 
the  planned,  new  strategic  bomber,  B-1. 

Last  year.  Senators  will  recall  that  the 
Senate,  on  recommendation  of  our  com- 
mittee, cut  the  recwnmended  B-1  budget 
in  half,  from  $100  million  to  $50  million. 
In  the  conference  process,  a  compromise 
was  reached  and  the  outlay  was  finally 
reduced  to  $75  million.  This  year,  I  be- 
lieve the  full  request  should  be  author- 
ized, amd  our  ccHimiittee  has  so  recom- 
mended. 

May  I  stress  that  this  item,  among 
others,  was  very  carefully  reviewed  by 
our  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  Senator 
MclNTYRE.  It  was  then  approved  as  a 
part  of  the  R.  L  D.  authorization  by  the 
full  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  follow  suit. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that  our 
manned  bomber  force  is  one  part  of  a 
three-part  strategic  force.  It  is  one  part 
of  a  triad  for  strategic  defense,  the 
others  being  the  land-based  ICBM  force 
and  the  sea-based  Polaris-Poseidon 
missile  system. 

Of  all  of  the  vast  military  programs  of 
our  services,  here  is  one  where  we  must 
absolutely  be  the  best.  We  must  be  on 
the  beam.  We  must  have  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  chance.  That  Is  what 
triad  Is.  In  other  words,  this  is  where 
the  real  point  of  all  the  argum&ts  cen- 


ters. Unless  our  strategic  forces  func- 
tion, this  country  will  be  laid  bare  to  the 
will  of  any  adversary  who  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  attack  u£  in  the  nuclear  field. 

In  this  bill,  as  in  earlier  military  pro- 
curement authorizations,  modernization 
of  other  parts  of  the  trisul  is  going  for- 
ward. Polaris  submarines  are  being  con- 
verted to  the  more  effective,  longer  range 
Poseidon  missile  with  its  improved  war- 
heads. Similar  multitarget  warheads  are 
being  provided  for  the  Minuteman  ICBM 
forces. 

The  manned  bomber  force,  however,  is 
not  being  materially  modernized,  and 
the  B-52's,  which  are  the  keystone  of  that 
force,  are  aging  rapidly  in  comparison  to 
other  modem  weapon  systems.  I  believe, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  United  States 
must  be  in  a  position  to  modernize  this 
force  when  and  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 

Senators  know,  I  am  sure,  of  the  con- 
tinuing buildup  of  strategic  weapons  in- 
side of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  know  many 
Senators  hope  that  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  in  the  SALT  talks  which  will 
bring  an  end  to  strategic  weapons  escala- 
tion by  all  parties.  No  such  agreement 
has  yet  been  reached,  however. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  $370.3 
million  recommended  for  research  and 
development  is  not  a  commitment  to 
production  of  this  new  aircraft.  If  the 
development  program  moves  ahead  on 
schedule,  a  yes  or  no  decision  on 
production  will  be  required  about  April 
1975.  That  decision  will  probably  come 
when  the  Senate  considers  the  military 
procurement  bill  in  that  year. 

April  1975.  So  the  research  is  rather 
expensive.  It  will  always  be  expensive  In 
this  field,  Mr.  President.  There  is  no  use 
to  hope  or  wait  for  the  day  when  it  will 
not  be  expensive. 

So  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  have  this 
exhaustive  research,  and  then  we  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  make  the  deci- 
sion whether  we  will  move  forward  into 
procurement.  As  I  have  said,  this  is  one 
department,  in  all  our  military  pre- 
paredness, where  we  cannot  be  and  we 
must  not  be  deficient.  There  will  be 
chances  to  overcome  deficiencies  In  oth- 
er departments,  but  not  in  this  one.  It 
is  all  or  nothing  at  the  first. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  take  ac- 
tion now  which  would  preclude  a  deci- 
sion for  production  in  4  years  if,  at  that 
time,  it  appears  that  the  proposed  forces 
should  be  modernized  with  a  supersonic 
cruise  aircraft  capable  of  launching  an 
attack  missile. 

It  is  suggested,  in  all  good  faith,  that 
we  ought  to  wait  to  see  what  the  SALT 
talks  can  do.  Well,  we  are  all  hopeful 
about  the  SALT  talks.  I  am  not  skeptical 
about  them,  but  I  know  the  amoimt  of 
money,  relatively  speaking,  that  this  pro- 
gram will  cost  during  the  period  of  an- 
other year,  to  find  out  what  chances 
there  are  for  hope  and  achievement  com- 
ing out  of  the  SALT  talks,  will  be  a  mere 
pittance  in  value  compared  to  what  the 
time  element  could  prove  to  be  if  things 
should  go  the  wrong  way  at  the  SALT 
talks  and  thereafter. 

So  this  is  one  program  in  which  we 
can  have  a  lot  of  time  in  the  develop- 
ment program,  and  a  lot  of  time  to  make 
a  decision  on  procurement. 

In  the  last  year,  the  management  of 


the  B-1  program  by  the  Air  Force  has 
been  imder  close  scrutiny  from  our  com- 
mittee among  others.  The  committee  will 
continue  to  insist  upon  improved  man- 
agement procedures  so  as  to  hold  down 
anticipated  program  costs. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  permit  the  con- 
tinued, orderly  development  of  this  pro- 
posed new  manned  bomber  until,  through 
agreement  or  otherwise,  it  becomes  quite 
apparent  that  such  a  wefu>on  will  not  be 
needed.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  committee's  full  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  McGovem  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  if  America  is  to  survive, 
it  must  remain  strong — strong  militarily, 
strong  economically,  strong  spiritually. 
The  vote  today  on  the  B-1  may  be  one  of 
the  most  crucial  votes  that  will  deter- 
mine the  future  of  our  Nation.  We  can- 
not depend  upon  planes  alone.  We  can- 
not depend  upon  missiles  alone.  We  must 
have  both.  We  must  have  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  and  we  must 
have  submarlne-laimched  missiles,  and 
we  must  have  modem  planes  that  can 
travel  several  times  the  speed  of  sound. 
These  three  forces — planes,  ICBM's,  and 
subs — make  up  the  triad.  Together  they 
will  deter  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  because  no  attack  could  destroy 
all  three  simultaneously.  Thus,  any  at- 
tacker knows  we  can  destroy  him  with  a 
devastating  counterblow. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Soviets 
are  developing  all  of  these  weapons.  The 
Soviets  have  the  fastest  fighter  in  the 
world,  the  Foxbat.  We  are  lagging  be- 
hind in  this  field.  The  Soviets  are  going 
ahead  building  modern  bombers.  We  are 
lagging  in  this  field.  The  Soviets  have 
twice  as  many  submarines  as  we  have. 
We  are  lagging  in  this  field. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  would 
seriously  weaken  the  Nation's  ability  to 
tum  aside  a  nuclear  threat  or  respond 
to  a  nuclear  attack.  We  must  replace  our 
aging  B-52's  bomber  force  which  was 
built  in  the  early  1950's. 

Another  key  point  about  manned 
bombers  is  that  they  can  respond  to  a 
nuclear  threat  and  be  recalled  if  neces- 
sary. Missiles  cannot  be  recalled. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  more 
time  on  this  matter,  but  simply  wish  to 
say  that  this  is  a  critical  issue.  It  is 
essential  that  we  go  forward  without 
delay  in  order  to  maintain  the  security 
of  our  Nation.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
fuse the  McGovem  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  voted  down. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Spjeaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills: 

S.  416.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arvel  Ollnz; 

S.  604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Bor- 
brldge,  Jr.; 

H.R.  6531.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase 
military  pay;  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7048.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  establish 
a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  to  recommend 
uniform  procedures  for  determining  what 
part  of  the  property  and  expenses  of  com- 
munication common  carriers  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  used  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munication toll  service,  and  what  part  of 
such  projjerty  and  expenses  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  used  in  Intrastate  and  exchange  serv- 
ice; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  President  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bills. 


APPOINTMENT  BY   THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  under  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  81-754,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  to  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10090)  making  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic works  for  water  and  power  develop- 
ment, including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and 
other  power  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,   the  Federal  Power  Com- 


mission, the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  re- 
lated independent  agencies  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes.";  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  3  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
6)  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  rel- 
ative to  certain  activities  of  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  outpatient 
clinics,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Satterfield, 
Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Nelsen  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


PUBLIC  WORKS-AEC  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1972 — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10090)  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, and  other  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  14,  1971,  at 
pp. 31828-31829. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
the  Senate  conferees  were  imable  to  sus- 
tain all  of  the  programs  we  proposed,  but 
I  believe  that  all  in  all  we  came  out  very 
well. 

The  House  committee  placed  in  the 
bill  18  new  planning  starts,  and  13  new 
construction  starts.  The  Senate  provided 
15  new  planning  starts  and  11  new  con- 
struction starts.  In  conference  we  ironed 
out  the  differences  so  that  it  is  my  belief 
the  Senate  came  out  of  the  encounter  as 
well  as  did  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  commend  Representative 
Joe  L.  Evins,  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  work  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. Also,  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  for  the  very 
careful  and  fair  consideration  given  to 
all  matters  in  disagreement.  I  have  only 
the  highest  praise  for  all  concerned. 

The  conference  bill  provides  $4,675,- 
125,000  in  new  obllgational  authority, 
which  is  $41,797,000  below  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Senate;  $98,952,000  over 
the  House;  $59,043,000  above  the  budget; 
and  $210,140,000  above  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  need  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  migration  to  the  already  over- 
crowded urban  areas.  The  wise  and  or- 
derly development  of  our  water  resources 
can  and  should  be  one  of  our  major  ef- 
forts to  provide  the  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  the  amenities  of  good  liv- 
ing which  will  encourage  the  dlsperse- 
ment  of  a  portion  of  our  people  and  busi- 
ness into  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
country.  This  is  recognized  as  a  national 
objective,  and  water  resource  develop- 
ment is  a  major  consideration  in  making 
these  areas  more  attractive  to  both  busi- 
ness and  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  President.  I  sisk  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary table  explaining  the  action  of  the 
conferees  on  the  various  items  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
wsus  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Item 
(1) 


New  budget 
(obllgational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  1971 
(enacted  to  date) 
(excludes  antici- 
pated pay  sup- 
plemental, 1971) 

(2) 


Budget  estimates 
of  new  (obliga- 

tionil)  luttiority, 
fiscal  year  1972 


(3) 


New  budget 

(0  bligational) 

authority 

in  House  bill 


(4) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

author  itv 

in  Senate  bill 


(5) 


New  budget 
(obllgational)  Budget  estimates 
author'fy     fiscal  year  1972 
in  conference 
allowance 


Conference  allowance  compared  with- 


(8) 


<D 


House 
allowance 


CO 


Senate 

allowance 


Qi 


TITLE  I— ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses Jl.  929. 160,000  $1,966,751,000  $1,926,000,000  Jl.  963, 720. 000  $1,950,130,000      -$16,621,000 

Plant  and  capital  equipment. 1379.100,000  371.451,000  344,000.000  345.000.000  344.250,000        -27.201.000 

Total,    title    I,    new    budget   (obllgational)  ,      „  „  _,,  ^^  ^^ 

authority,  Atomic  Energy  Commiuion 2, 308, 260, 000  2, 338. 202, 000  2.270.000.000  2,308,720.000  2.294.380,000 

TITLE  ll-DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil:  .    .  ,.,..„„„ 

Generalinvestigations -39.897,000  50,169,000  49,364,000  52.049.000  50.714,000 

Construction,  general              851,256,000  '859.179,000  889,088,000  937.118.000  927,926,000 

Flood  control.  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries..  84,000,000  80,966,000  80,966,000  91,501.000  86,000,000 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general '303,331,000  '393,966,000  376,000.000  390.000,000  384.000,000 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies 3.000,000  7,000,000  5,000,000  5.000.000  5.000,000 

General  expenses  ..  27,601,000  '29.205,000  28,900,000  29,138.000  29.000.000 

Total.  Corps  of  Engineers-Civil "l.  309. 085, 000  1.  420, 485, 000  17429,318,000  1.504.851,000  1,482,640,000       +62,155.000 


+$24,130,000 
+250.000 


-43.  822. 000 


+545, 000 

+68,747.000 

+5,  034. 000 

-9,966.000 

-2,000.000 

-205,000 


k24.38O.OO0 


-$13,590,000 
-750.000 


-14.340.000 


+  1,350.000 

+38,  838. 000 

+5.  034. 000 

+8,000,000 


-1.380,000 
-9. 192.  000 
-5.501,000 
-6.  000.  OOO 


+  100,000 
►  53.  322.  000 


-138.000 
-22.211,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year  19/1  Budget  estimates 
(enacted  to  date)     of  new  (obliga- 
(excludes  antiC'-  tional)  authority, 
pated  pay  sup-     fiscal  year  1972 
plemental,  1971) 

(2)                     0) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

in  Hou'e  bill 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

m  Senate  b:i: 

New  budget  - 
(obligational)  E 

authority 

in  conference 

allowance 

(6) 

Conference  allowance  compared 

with- 

Item 
0) 

udget  estimates 
f\-t.M  year  1972 

(7) 

House 

allowance 

(8) 

Senate 
allowance 

(9) 

Cemetetial  expenses:  Salaries  and  expenses.   

$18,  830,  000 

$22.  588,  000 

$22.  588.  000 

$22,  588,  000 

$22,  588.  000  . 

Total,    title    II,    new    budget   (obligational) 
authority.  Department  of  Defense -Civil 

1,327,915,000 

1.443,073.000 

1.451.906,000 

1,527.439.000 

1.  505.  228,  OOO 

+$62,155,000 

+$53.  322.  000 

-$22,211,000 

TITLE  III     DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

General  investigations    __ 

20,  097,  000 

186,  793,  000 

25,375,000 

2,013,000 

(5.748,000) 

59,  289.  000 

8,  550,  000 

22. 025.  000 

190.  500,  000 

19,756,000 

1.575.000 

(31,500.000) 

72.884.000 

9.975.000 

1,000.000 

15.525.000 

21,975.000 

208.845.000 

20.  589,  000 

1,775.000 

(31.500.000) 

70.  000,  000 

10.  795.  000 

l.OOO.OOO 

15.525.000 

22.  650,  000 

206,956.000 

21.219.000 

1,775.000 

(31.500.000) 

72.000.000 

10.795.000 

1,000,000 

15,525.000 

22,  400.  000 

208,845,000 

21,089,000 

1,775,000 

(31.500,000) 

71.500.000 

10.795,000 

1,000,000 

15.525.000 

-375,000 
+  18,345,000 
-rl,  333,000 
+200,  000  . 

-1.384  COO  ' 
-  820.  000 

+425.  000 
+  500.000 

-250,  000 

-el  fas  nnn 

Construction  and  rehabilitation 

Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project..  .  ..  . 

-130,000 

Colorado  River  Basin  proiect        -   .            ..   , 

Colorado  River  Basin  project  (appropriation  to 
liquidate  contract  authorization) 

Operation  and  maintenance 

+  1.500.0CO 

-500,000 

Loan  program    .     ;...., 

Emergency  fund    .     

General  administrative  expenses 

14,753,000 

Total  Bureau  o(  Reclamation 

316,870,000 

333.  240.  000 

350,  504,  000 

351.920,000 

352. 929. 000 

+  19,689,000 

+2, 425, 000 

+  1,009,000 

Alaska  Power  Administration: 

General  investigations 

600,000 
400,000 

618,000 
457.000 

500.000 
457.000 

SOO.  000 
457.000 

500.000 
457.  000 

-118.000  . 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Total,  Alaska  Power  Administration 

1.000,000 

1,075,000 

957.000 

957,000 

957.000 

-118.000 

Bonneville  Power  Administration; 

Construction   

Operation  and  maintenance 

91.600.000 
25,  220.  000 

94.  000.  000 
27,825.000 

90.  000,  OOO 
27.825,000 

91,630.000 
27.825.000 

91.000,000 
27,825,000 

-3,000,000 

+  1.000.000 

-640,  000 

Total,  Bonneville  Power  Administiatlon.     . 

116.820,000 

121,825.000 

117.825,000 

119.455,000 

118,825,000 

-3.000.000 

+  1.000,000 

-630.  000 

Southeastern  Power  Administration:  Operation  and 
maintenance _    

836, 000 

908.000 

870,  000 

870.000 

870.000 

-38.000 

Southwestern  Power  Administration: 

Construction.                                    

950,000 
5.294,000 

1,891,000 
5,  513, 000 

1,050,000 
4.  500,  000 

1,  050.  000 
5.000,000 

1.050.000 
5,  000,  000 

-841,000 

-513.000 

+500,666  "" 

Operation  and  maintenance    .     .   

Total,  Southwestern  Power  Administration  . 

6.  244.  000 

7,  404,  000 

5,  550,  000 

6.  050.  000 

6,  050,  000 

-1.354,000 

+  500.000  . 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Underground  electric  power 
transmission  research  


750.000 


1,000.000 


750,000 


1,000,000 


875,000 


-125,000 


+125, 000 


-125,000 


Total,   title   III,   new   budget  (obligational) 
authority.  Department  of  the  Interior 

TITLE  IV-INOEPENDENT  OFFICES 
(EXCLUDING  AEC) 

Appalachian    Regional    Commission:   Salaries   and 

expenses.         .  968.000 

Appalachian  regional  development  programs  (funds 

appropriated  to  the  President) «302,  000,  000 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses.  ...  ... 

Contribution  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission    ,. 


442,520,000         465,452,000  476,456,000         480,252,000  480,506  000        +15,054,000 


4-4. 050,  000 


+254,  000 


1.113.000 
282.  OOO.  000 


1.113,000 
302.  000.  000 


1. 113.  000 
297,  000,  000 


+  15,000,000       -fl5,000,000 


-5.000.000 


62.  000 

64,000 
179.000 

64,000 
179.000 

64,000 
179.000 

64.900      i 

175.000 

179.000 

Total,  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Federal  Power  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin: 
Contribution  to  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin...   .       .   .   .   .   .   .   . 

National  Water  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Payment  to  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Fund..      .       .       ... 

Water  Resources  Council;  Water  resources  planning... 

Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Contributions    to    Susquehanna    River    Basin 
Commission .    .   . 


237.000 
19,910.000 


5.000 
1.840,000 

56,180,000 
5, 150, 000 


243,000 
22.  582, 000 


20.000 
1.200.000 

56,600.000 
5. 460. 000 


243.000 
22,  200,  000 


20,000 
1,200,000 

64,950,000 
5,960,000 


243.000 
22,  200,  000 


20,000 
1,200,000 

67.  650, 000 
5,960,000 


243,000 
22,  200.  000 


20.000 
1.200.000 

67.150,000 
5,960,000 


-382,000 


+  10,550,000 
-1-500,000 


+2, 200. 000 


-500,000 


Total  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission. . 

Total,  title  IV,  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority, independent  offices 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  titles  II. 
Ill,  and  IV  (excluding  AEC) .   


Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  titles  I, 

II.  Ill,  and  IV 

Memoranda: 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authoriza- 
tions    . 


62.000 
75.000 
137,000 


50.000 
75.000 


50,000 
75,000 


50,000 
75,000 


-12,000 


125.000 


125,000 


125,000 


-12.000 


386.290,000         369,355,000         377,811,000         400.511,000         395,011,000        +25.656.000       -(-17,200.000 


-5.  500.  000 


2,156.725,000     2.277,880.000      2.306.173.000     2,408,202.000     2.380,745.000      +102.865.000       +74,572,000 


-27.457.000 


4.464.985.000      4.616,082,000     4,576,173,000     4.716,922,000      4.675,125,000 
(5.748.000)        (31,500.000)        (31.500.000)        (31.500,000)        (31,500,000). 


^59,  043,  000        +98,  952,  000 


-41,797,000 


Total  appropriations,  including  appropriations 
to  liquidate  contrKt  authorizations (4,470,733,000)  (4,647,582,000)  (4,607.673.000)  (4.748,422.000)  (4.706.625.000)    (+59.043,000)    (+98,952,000)    (-41.797,000) 


>  Includes  $25,500,000  appropriated  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1971. 
-  Includes  $300,000  appropriated  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1971. 

>  Includes  $1,000,000  appropriated  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1971. 
•  Includes  $8,500,000  appropriated  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1971. 


» Includes  $2,250,000  in  H.  Doc.  92-93;  and  $10,000,000  m  S.  Doc.  92-32.  not  considered  by  the 
House. 
'  Includes  $4,966,000  in  H.  Doc.  92-93.  and  a  decrease  ot  $10,000,000  in  S.  Doc.  92-32. 
■  Includes  $1,460,000  in  H.  Dm.  92-93. 
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TITLE    I,    ATOMIC    EKERGT    COMMISSION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions for  water  resource  development, 
the  committee  considered  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  $1,950,130,000 
for  operating  expenses  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  This  is  $24  million 
above  the  House  allowance,  and  $13.6 
million  below  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
Senate. 

For  plant  and  capital  equipment,  the 
conferees  agreed  on  $344,250,000.  This  is 
$250,000  above  the  House  and  $750,000 
below  the  Senate.  The  increase  provides 
funds  for  obtaining  necessary  leasehold 
interests,  including  options  to  purchase, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Radio- 
active Waste  Repository  site  at  Lyons, 
Kans. 

TITLE     H,     DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE— CIVIL 

Mr.  President,  in  title  n,  for  general 
investigations.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
bill  provides  $50,714,000  which  Is  $1,380,- 
000  below  the  amount  approved  by  the 
Senate,  and  $1,350,000  above  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House.  The  conference  al- 
lowance Is  $545,000  above  the  budget 
estimate. 

The  major  Senate  increase  disallowed 
by  the  House  was  an  item  of  $850,000  for 
the  Long  Island  survey.  The  House  agreed 
to  the  full  capability  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  this  study,  but  would  not 
allow  funds  in  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  which  are  required  by  other 
Federal  agencies  for  their  input  into  the 
comprehensive  study. 

Mr.  President,  for  construction,  gen- 
eral. Corps  of  Engineers,  the  conference 
agreement  provides  $927,926,000  which 
is  $9,192,000  below  the  amount  approved 


by  the  Senate:  $38,838,000  above  the 
House;  $68,747,000  above  the  budget 
estimate;  and  $76,670,000  above  the  1971 
appropriation.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Senate  and  con- 
ference allowance  includes  a  budget  esti- 
mated of  $10  million  which  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  Is  deep- 
ly concerned  over  the  administration's 
action  of  Impounding  all  of  the  imbudg- 
eted  planning  and  construction  Items 
added  by  the  Congress  last  year.  Per- 
haps one  reason  for  that  action  was  the 
erroneous  Information  furnished  the 
President  at  the  time  he  signed  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriation  Act  concerning 
the  congressional  add-ons.  At  that  time 
it  was  stated  that  the  futiu-e  commit- 
ments totaled  $4.5  billion,  but,  actually, 
the  future  commitment  of  the  new  starts 
added  by  Congress  was  $1.4  billion.  To 
arrive  at  the  higher  figure  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  total  cost  of  all 
new  planning,  all  new  land  acquisition, 
and  all  new  construction  as  a  future 
commitment.  The  most  realistic  point 
at  which  we  should  consider  a  commit- 
ment has  been  made  is  at  the  time  the 
first  construction  funds  are  appropriated. 
I  believe  it  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
set  forth  the  future  commitment  on  all 
new  construction  projects  for  the  corps 
contained  In  the  conference  agreement. 


CONSTBUCnON- 


CORPS  or  ENGINEERS 


The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  included 
$33,731,000  for  the  completion  of  27  proj- 
ects; $819,843,000  for  the  continuation  of 
207  projects;  and  $3,844,000  for  seven 
new  projects. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$9,666,000  for  the  Initiation  of  construc- 
tion on  21  new  projects,  including  ap- 
proval of  five  of  the  seven  requested  in 
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the  budget.  The  21  new  projects  have  a 
total  future  commitment  of  $192,539,000, 
which  represents  2.5  months  of  construc- 
tion at  the  present  rate  of  appn^ria- 
tions.  Without  the  additional  new  starts 
Included  by  the  Congress,  185  projects 
would  remain  in  the  continuing  con- 
struction program  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  allowed  on 
a  number  of  the  projects  currently  under 
construction  exceeds  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  House  and  Senate  committees 
believed  that  in  these  cases  the  budget 
estimate  was  Inadequate  for  eflQclent  op- 
erations  during  the  current  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  at  least  three  of  these 
cases  the  agencies  have  already  notified 
the  contractors  that  in  30  days  they  will 
have  exhausted  the  fimds  available  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  prerogative  to  make  ad- 
justments in  the  budget  requests  and  es- 
tablish Its  own  priorities  to  the  extent  It 
believes  necessary. 

Obviously,  last  year  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  failed  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  for  the  congressional  actions. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  funds 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  necessary 
and  well  justified.  It  is  expected,  there- 
fore, that  the  allocations  to  projects  and 
activities  agreed  upon  for  fiscal  year  1972 
will  be  adhered  to  and  the  funds  appor- 
tioned for  obligation  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  tabulation  showing  the  details  of 
the  amoimt  allowed  under  "Construction, 
general." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Construction,  general.  State  and  project 
(1) 

Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1972 

House  allowance 

Senate  a 

lowance 

Conference  all 

iwance 

Construction 
(2) 

Planning 
(3) 

Construction 

Planning 
(5) 

Construction 
(6) 

Planning 
(7) 

Construction 
(8) 

Planning 
(9) 

IN) 

Alabama; 

Alabama  River  channel  improvement 

John  Hollis  Bankhead  iMk  and  dam 

Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam                  ... 

$700,000  .. 

$700,000  .. 
3.  252, 000  . . 
2.710,000  .. 

$700,  000 
3,  252,  000 
3,600,000 

$700, 000    . 

(R) 
(lifP) 

••3.252.000  .. 

3,252,000  ... 

2.710.000  .. 

3,200,000  .. 

(FC> 

(N) 

Mobile  Harbor.  Theodore  Ship  Channel 

$50,000 
25,000 

1,300,000 
50,000 
45,000 

Montgomery..                                 

Tennessee- Tombigbee  Waterway,  Ala.  and  Miss .. 

Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries,  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

(See  Mississippi.) 
West  Point  Lake.  Ala.  and  Ga.  (See  Georgia.) 
Alaska; 

Chena  River  Lakes,  Fairbanks 

Humboldt  Harbor 

6,660,006  11 

$1,  300,  000 
50.000 
45.000 

6,060,060  .. 

$25,000 

1,300,000 
50,000 
45,000 

6,000l000 

590,000 
148.000  . 
900.000 
21.200.000  . 

1I2O0I0OO 
1,000.000 

6l  000. 000      . 

$25,000 

iFC) 

1,300,000 

IN) 

596I0OO  . 

590  000 

50.000 

(N> 

Kake  Harbor             

45.000 

(N) 

King  Cove  Harbor 

(N> 

Myers  Chuck  Harbor                  

148.000 

(N) 

Sergius  and  Whitestone  Narrows 

900. 000    . 

900,000  .. 
17.000.000     . 

'1.200,000.. 
1,000,000  .. 

250.000  . 

900,000    .. 

(MP) 

Snettisham  power  proiect 

Arizona; 

Indian  Bend  Wash  ..       .     .. 

17.000.000     . 

21,200,000  ... 

(FC) 

250,000  . 

250,000 

2S0.000 

iFC) 
iFC) 

Phoenix  and  vicinity  including  New  River  (Stage  1) 

Santa  Rosa  Wash  (Tal  Momolikot  Dam) . 

Arkaruas: 

Bayou  Bartholomew  and  tributaries  (1950  and  1966  acts). 
Ark.  and  La 

1,200.000  .. 
1,000  000 

1,200,000  ... 
1,000.000    . 

(FC) 

145.000 
175,000 

145,000 
175,000 

145,000  . 
270.000 

145,000 

(FC) 

Bell  Foley  Lake 

De  Gray  Lake 

De  ()ueen  Lake 

DierksLake 

Gillham  Like 

McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  Navigation  System,  Arkan- 
sas and  Oklahoma; 
(a)  Navigation  locks  and  dams 

9751666'. 

975I066'.. 

2,600.000  .. 
3,200,000  .. 
2,380,000  .. 

16,225,000  . 
3,803.000 
8,800,000  . 

270,000 

m?) 

1.200.000 
2,600.000 
3.  200.  000 
2,380,000 

16,  225, 000 
4. 603. 000 
8,800,000 

1,100,000  ... 

(FC) 
(FC) 

2.600,000 

2,600,000 

3,200,000  . 

3,200,000  ... 

(FC) 

2,  380,  000 

2,380,000  .  . 

(N) 

16,  225, 000 

16, 225, 000 

(N) 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers.  Ark.  and  La 

1,803,000 

4,603,000  ... 

(MP) 

Ozark  lock  and  dam 

8,800,000 

8,800,000 

u 

Pine  Mountain  Lake 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below  Oenison  Dim, 
Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex 

1.550.000  .. 

95,000 

95,000 

95,000 

95,000 

1.550,000  . 

1,550.000 

1,550,000  ... 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 
(1) 

Approved  budget  estimate 
tor  fiscal  year  1972 

House  allowance 

Senate  allowince 

Conference  allowance 

Construction 
(2) 

Planning 
(3) 

Construction 
«) 

Planning 
(5) 

Construction 
(6) 

Planning 
(7) 

Construction 
(8) 

Planning 
(9) 

(FC) 

California: 

Alimeda  Creek,  Dei  Valle  Reservoir 

$1,215,000  ... 

$1,215,000  .. 
400.000  . 

$1,215,000  .. 
400,000  . 

$1,215,000 

(FC) 

Buchinin  Like 

$1,206,660'. 
40,000  . 

400  000 

(FC) 

Butler  Valley  Dam-Blue  Lake 

$1,200,000  . 

$1,200,000  . 

$1. 200, 000 

(FC) 

Chester,  North  Fork  of  Feather  River 

(Bt) 

Coast  of  California,  Pt.  Mugu  to  San  Pedro  (reimbursement). 
Corte  Madera  CrMk 

160,000  .. 

160.000  . 
800,000  .. 
350,000  .. 

160,000  . 
800,000  .. 
350,000  . 

160.000 

(FC) 

800,000  ... 

800  000 

(N) 

Crescent  City  Harbor _.. 

Cucamonga  Creek.. 

Dry  Creek  (Warm  Springs)  Lake  and  Channel 

■5,366.060".. 

"410,666  . 

350.000 

(FC) 

410,000  . 

410,000  . 

410,000 

(FC) 
(FC) 

7,150,000  . 

1,  250, 000  . 

2,  875, 000  . 

7, 150, 000  . 
1,  250,  000  . 
2,875,000  . 

7.150.000 

HiddenLake 

1  250  000 

(FC) 

Klamath  River 

Lakeport  Lake 

2,875,000  .. 

2.875.000  .. 

(FC) 

500.000  . 

500,000  . 

500,000 

(FC) 

Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area .,   

Lvtle  and  Warm  Creeks 

200,000  .. 

200,000  . 
1,000,000  . 

1,232.000  . 

950.  000  . 

995,000  . 

18,350,000  . 

200,000  . 

200.000  .. 
500,000  .. 

1,232.000  .. 

950,000  .. 

995.000  .. 

18,350.000  .. 

(FC) 

CFC) 

Martis  Creek  Lake,  Calif,  and  Nev.  (See  Nevada.) 

Moiave  River  Dam .        

Napa  River... 

1.232,000  .. 

1,  232,  000  . 

950,  000  . 

995,000  . 

18,  350,  000  . 

(ft) 

950,  000  . . 

New  Don  Pedro  Reservoir  (reimbursement) 

995,000  . 

(MP) 

New  Melones  Lake        

16,  650,  000     . 

'206.000 
90.000  . 

"266,000  . 
90,000  . 

(FC) 

Paiaro  River  (1966  act) 

206,000 
90,000  . 

206  000 

(N) 

(f6) 

Port  Hueneme  Harbor 

300,000  . 
100,000  . 
1,710.000  . 
500.000  . 
160,  000  . 

1,000,000 
1,400,000  . 

500,000  . 

200.000  . 

950.000  . 
1,  000,  000  . 
1,480,000  . 

890,000  . 

90.000 

Russian  River  Basin  Coyote  Valley  Dam  and  Russian  River 

Channel  .                                                                 

Sacramento  River  and  maior  and  minor  tributaries 

Sacramento  River  bank  protection.       

300,000  .. 

300,000  . 
100,000  . 
2,500,000  . 
500,000  . 
160,000  . 

1,000.000 
1.400,000 

500,000  . 

200,  000  . 

950.  000  . 
1.000,000  . 
1,480,000  . 

890,  000  . 

"lO." 700.  000  . 
1,800,000  - 

4,  700.  000  . 

300.000  .. 
100,000  .. 
2,200,000  .. 
500,000  .. 
160,000  .. 

1,000,000     . 
1.400,000  . 

500.000  .. 

200,000  .. 

950,000  .. 
1,000,000  .. 
1,480,000  .. 

890,  000  . 

10,700,  000  . 
1,800,000  . 

4,700,000  .. 

(FC) 

100,000  .. 

(FC) 

1,710,000  .. 

(N) 

San  Diego  Harbor 

San  Diego,  Sunset  Cliffs  (reimbursement).. 

San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton  (John  F.  Baldwin  and  Stock- 
ton ship  channels) 

Santa  Paula  Creek  channel 

Sonoma  Creek                                         

160,000 ;; 

(BF) 

(N) 

1,000.000  .. 

220.000  . 

220. 000  . 

(FC) 

600,000  . 

220,000  . 

(FC) 

220,000 

(BF) 

Surtside-Sunset  and  Newport  Beach 

500,000  .. 

(FC) 

Sweetwater  River 

Tahquitz  Creek. 

Ventura  Marina  (reimbursement) 

WalnutCreek 

950,000  .. 

(N) 
(FC) 

1,000,000  .. 

1,480,000  .. 

150,000 

(FC) 

Colorado: 

Bear  Creek  Lake  (land  acquisition). 

Boulder                       

150.666 

(FC) 

150,000 

(FC) 

Chatfield  Lake 

10,700.000  .. 

10,700,000  . 
1,800,000  . 

4,  700,  000  . 

(FC) 

Trinidad  Lake 

1,800,000  .. 

(FC) 

Connecticut: 

Ansonia- Derby 

Danbury 

Derby 

New  London  Barrier 

Park  River 

4,700,000  .. 

(FC> 

'""3,666,606  .. 

164,000 

50.000 

50,000  . 

50.000 

(FC) 

3, 000,  000  . 
300,000  . 

3.000.000  . 
300.000  . 

3,000,000  .. 
300,000  .. 

(FC) 

••300,000  .. 

(FC) 
(FC) 

200.000 
150,000 

200,000  . 
150,000  . 

200,000 
150,000 

Stratford 

Trumbull  Lake 

"""i."266,'666".. 

150,000 

(FC) 

1,200,000  . 

1. 200,  000  . 

1,200,000  .. 

(N) 

Delaware: 

Delaware  Bay-Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway,  Del.,  Md.,  and  Va. 
Delaware  coast  protection 

65.000 
150,000 

65  000 

(FC) 

150,000 

150,000 

150,000 

(N) 

Inland   waterway,   Delaware   River   to   Cheaspeake    Bay 
(Cheaspeake  and  Delaware  Canal).  pL  11,  Delaware  and 

Maryland 

Florida; 

Brevard  County 

4, 624,  000  . . 

4,624,000  . 

'"'i,' 606.006'. 

200.000  . 
8,261,000  . 
3,  750,  000  . 

4,624,000  . 

4,624,000  . 

(BE) 

70,000 

70,000 

70,000 

70,000 

(RF) 

Broward  County  Hiltsboro  Inlet  (Reimbursement) 

Canaveral  Harbor 

1,000,000 .. 

1,000.000  . 

200.000  . 

10.000.000  . 

3.  750,  000  . 

1,000,000  . 
200,000  .. 
8,761,000  . 
3,  750,  000  . 

(N) 

200,000  .. 

(FC) 

Central  and  Southern  Florida 

8,261,000  .. 
<  3,  750,  000  . . 

(N) 
(BE) 

Cross-  Florida  Barge  Canal 

Duvai  County .  . 

75.000 

(BE) 
(FC) 

Fort  Pierce  (Reimbursement) 

Four  Rivers  basins      

361,000  .. 
3,  280,  000 

361,000  . 
3,280.000  . 

io.o66' 

361,000  . 
3, 280.  000  . 

361,000  . 
3.280.000  . 

(N) 

Hudson  River  (Restudy) 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

(N) 

lacksonville  Harbor  (1965  act)        . 

4,  250,  000 

4.875,000  . 

4,  875,  000  . 
400,000  . 
100,000  . 

456,000'. 

9.450.000  . 

4,875,000  . 
200,000  . 
100,000  . 

(N) 

Miami  Harbor 

(BE) 

Pinnellas  Countv 

100,000     . 

100,000  . 

200,660 

(N) 

Tampa  Harbor  (Speical  study) 

200.000 

200,000 

(RF) 

Virginia  Key  and  Key  Biscayne 

Gaoriia: 

Carters  Lake 

450,000  .. 

450,000  . 

9,450,000  . 

200,000  - 

1,800,000  . 

1,500.000  . 

250,000  . 

13,300,000  . 

450,000  . 
9.450.000  . 

(MP) 

8, 950,  000 

(MP) 

Lazer  Creek  Lake. 

350.000 

350,000 

350,000 

350,000 

(N) 

Savannah  Harbor,  40  feet  (widening  and  deepening) 

Savannah  Harbor  (sediment  basin) 

Spewrefl  Bluff  Lake. 

200,000  .- 

400.000  . 
1.800.000  . 
1.500,000  . 

500,000  . 
13,300,000 

400.000  . 
1,800.000  . 
1.  500. 000  . 

500.000  . 
13,300.000  . 

(N) 

1,800,000     . 

(MP) 

1,000,000  .. 

(MP) 

Trotter  Shoals  Lake,  (ieorgia  and  South  Carolina 

(MP) 

West  Point  Lake,  Ala.  and  Ga 

13,300,000  .. 

(N) 

Hawaii: 

Ala  Wai  Harbor 

54.000 
160.000 

54.000 

(FC) 

Kaneohe-Kailua  Area 

160,000 

266,000' 

100,000  - 

54,900,000  . 
1,500,000  . 

200,000  . 
580,000  . 
200,000  . 

500,000  . 

160,000 

(N) 

Lahaina  Harbor 

(BF) 

Waikiki  Beach 

Idaho: 

Dworshak  Dam  and  Reservoir 

Ririe  Lake 

100,000  .. 

100,000  . 

54,900,000  . 
1,000,000  . 

100,000  . 

54. 900.  000  . 
1,500,000  . 

(MP) 

54.900,000  .. 

(FC) 

1,000,000     . 

26.000  . 

(FC) 

Stuart  Guteh  Dam 

26,000  . 

50.000 

50.000 

(N) 

Illinois: 

Calumet  River  and  Harbor,  III.  and  Ind 

Carlyle  Lake,  Kaskaskia  River... 

200,000     . 

200.000  . 
580.000  . 
200,000 

'    500,000 

200,000 

5,100,000  .. 

200,000  . 
580.000  .. 
200,000  .. 

500,000.. 

26o."6oo'.. 

(FC) 

580,000  .. 

(N) 

Chicago  River  North  Branch 

100.000 

250.000'. 

120:000'. 

100.000 
250,000  . 
120,000' 

160.000 

(FC) 
(FC) 

East  Moline 

East  St  Louis  and  vicinity  (Cahorkia  Dam) 

"■""  500,000  .. 

100.000 

(FC) 

East  SL  Louis  and  vicinity  (interior  flood  control) 

250,000  . 
120,000  . 

250.000 

(FC) 
(FC) 

Free  port 

Fulton 

IMinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pL  I,  Illinois 

and  Indiana 

Illinots  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modincation,  pt.  11,  Illinois 

and  Indiana 

200,000      . 
5, 100, 000 

200,000 
5,100,000  . 

120,006 

(N) 

5.100.000  .. 

(N) 

150,000  . 

150.000  . 

150,000  . 

150,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1972 


Construction,  general,  State  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


House  allowance  Senate  allowance  Conference  allowance 

Construction  Planning      Construction  Planning      Construction  Planning 

(<)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9) 


(N) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 


(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(ft) 

(N) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC5 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
[FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


Illinois — Continued 

Illinois  Waterway  Duplicate  Locks $400,000 

Island  Levee.  III.  and  Ind.  (see  Indiana.) 

Kaskaskia  River  navigation $14,900,000    

Uke  Shelbyville 286.000  

Levee  District  23(Dively),  Kaskaskia  River 

Lincoln  Lake 800, 000 

Lock  and  dam  26,  Mississippi  River,  Alton,  IIL,  and  Mo 

Louisville  Lake 

McGee  Creek  drainage  and  Levee  district 

Milan 80,000  . 

Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  III.  and 
Mo.: 

Chain  of  rocks 200,000  

Mound  City  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky  (land 

acquisition).. 

Oakley  Lake  and  channel  improvement  (land  acquisition) 200, 000 

Peoria 100,000 


1,449,000 
200,000 


$18,400,000 

686.000 

60.000 

800.000 


$400,000 


1.700.000 
250.000 


$14,900,000 

686,000 

60.000 

800.000 


80,000 


200,000 


$400,000 


1.700,000 
250,000 


$16. 650,  000 
686,000 
60,000 
800.000 


80.000 


200.000 
200,000 


2,316,000 

620,000 

1,500.000 

6,000.000 

4.470.000 

7.500.000 


Rend  Lake. 

Rock  Island 

Saline  River  and  tributaries 

Smithlandlocksanddam.lllinoisand  Kentucky 

Indiana: 

Brookville  Lake 

Calumet  Riverand  Harbor.  III.  and  lnd.(Seelllinois.) 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Clifty  Creek  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

Evansville 

Illinois  Waterway.  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pts.  I  and  II 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  (See  Illinois.) 

Island  levee.  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Levee  Unit  No.  5 

Mason  J.  Niblack  Levee  (pumping  facilities) 

Newburgh  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky 22,000,000 

Patoka  Lake  (land  acquisition) 500,000 

Uniontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky    15,000,000 

West  Terre  Haute 420,000 

Iowa: 

Ames  Lake 100,000 

Bettendorf 

Big  Sioux  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and  S.  Dak 

Clinton 

Davenport 

Davids  Creek  Lake 


700.000 


200.000 
74.000 


60,000 


110.000 

20.000 

200.000 


2,316.000 

800.000 

1.800.000 

6,000,000 

4, 470, 000 

7,500.000 
100.000 
700.000 


200,000 
74,000 

22,066,060' 

1,200,000 

15, 000, 000 

420,000 

100,000 


50,000 


200,000 
200, 0(W 


60.000 


80.000 


110,000 
20,000 

200,000 
30,000 
80.000 


2,316,000 

800,000 

1,800.000 

6,000,000 

4, 470, 000 

7,500.000 
100,000 
700.000 


200.000 
74.000 

'22,666.660 

1.200.000 

15. 000,  000 

420,000 

100,000 


50,000 


200.000 
200.  OfW 


60,000 


110.000 
20.000 

200.000 
30.000 
80,000 


2,  316,  000 

800,000 

1,800,000 

6,000.000 

4,470.000 

7.500,000 
100,000 
700.000 


200.000 
74,000 

"22,000,066  ■ 

1,200,000 

15,000.000 

420,000 

100,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$400,000 


1.700.000 
250.000 


80.000 


50.000 


60  000 


110.000 

20000 

200.000 
30.000 

80.000 


Des  Moines. 

1,150,000  .. 

1.150.000  . 

1.150,000  .. 
1.500,000  . 

1,150,000  .. 

1,500,000  .. 

745,000  .. 

Dubuque 

Fort  Madison  Harbor 

1  500,000 

1.500,000 

745,000 

745,000 

745,  000  . . 

Guttenberg... 

800,000  . 

1,100,000  .. 

1,100,000  .. 

1.100,000  .. 

Marshalltown 

400  000 

400  000 

400,000  .. 

400,000  .. 

Missouri  River  levee  system.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska 

1,  975,  000 

1,  975.  000 

2,  250, 000  . . 

2,  250. 000  . . 

Missouri  River.  Sioux  City  to  mouth.  Iowa.  Kansas  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska 

2,  395,  000 

2,  395,  000 

3,500.000  .- 

2.900,000  . 

Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rwk 

2,403,000  .. 

2.  403,  000 

2,403.000  .. 

2,403,000  .. 

Saylorville  Lake. 

4,648,000  .. 

4,648,000  .. 

4,648.000  .. 

4,648.000  .. 
1,000,000     . 

500,000  .. 

Waterloo 

800,000 

1,000,000  . 
500,000  .. 

1,000,000  .. 

Kansas: 

Arkansas— Red  River  chloride  control,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 

and  Kansas  (see  Texas). 
Big  Hill  Lake 

500,  000  . - 

Cedar  Point  Lake. 

125,000 

225,000  . 

1.  800.  006".. 

225,000 

1.800,000' 
150,000  .. 

225.000 

Clinton  Lake             

1,800,000  .. 

1,800,000 
150  000 

Dodge  City 

150.000  -- 
100,000  .. 

El  Dorado  Lake 

100,000  .- 

100.000  .- 

100,000  .. 

400,000  -. 

Great  Bend     

200,000  . 
225,  000  - 

306,000  . 

200,000  . 
225,000 

306,000 
100.000  . 

200.000 

Grove  Lake           

Hays,  Big  Creek.  

Hillsdale  Lake 

'400,006'.- 

100,000  . 
306,000  - 

400,000'    . 

''400,000'    - 

225.000 
306.000 

Indian  Lake 

Kansas  City  (1962  mod) 

Lawrence 

2  650  000 

2  650  000 

2. 650,  000     - 

2,650.000  .. 

539  000 

539,000     . 

50,066'- 

539,000 
5,295,  000  .. 

'50,000 

223,000  . 
150,000 

100.000 

245,000 

539.  000  . - 
5,295.000  .. 

Marion               .  . 

50,000 

Melvern  Lake 

5  295  000 

5  295  000 

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 

Nebraska.  (See  Iowa  ) 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 

and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa  ) 

223,000  . 

223,  000  . 

223,000 

505  000  ... 

505  000  ... 

505, 000    . 

505,000 

Wolf-Coffee  Lake 

100,000 

Kentucky: 

B(X)neville  Lake 

245.000  . 

245,  000  . 

170,  066'. 
120,000 
100,000 
175,000  . 

245.000 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See 
Indiana) 

3  585  000 

3,  585,  000  -  -  - 
7,167.000  . 

3  585  000  ... 

3.  585,  000    - . 

7  167  000 

7,167,000  ... 

7,167.000  ... 

Celina  (restudy)  

Eagle  Creek  Lake 

"■  i'm.ooo  .'. 

100,000  .. 
175,000  . 

170,000  . 
120.000  . 
100,000 
175.000  .. 

170.000 

120,000 

100.000 

Kehoe  Lake 

"6'666  666' 

175,000 

Laurel  River  Lake 

6  000,000 

6,000,000  ... 

6,000,000  ... 

Martin 

850  000 

85C,000  ... 

■"(')■ 

850,000  ... 

850,000  ... 

Martins  Fork  Lake. 

400.000  ... 

400,000 
250.000  ... 

(') 

400,000 
250,000  ... 

(") 

Mound  City  lock  and  dam.  111.  and  Ky.  (See  Illinois  ) 
Newburgh   locks  and  dam    Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See 
Indiana.) 

366  666 

250  000 

Red  River  Lake 

300,000 

300,  000  .. 

300  000  ... 

Smithland  lock  and  dam.   Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See 
Illinois.) 

Southwestern  Jefferson  County 

Taylorsv  lie  Lake 

280,000  . 

280.000  . 

280,000  . 

280.000 

150,000  .. 

150,000  ... 

150  000 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 
(1) 

Approved  budget 
for  hscal  year 

Construction 

(2) 

estimate 
1972 

Planning 

(3) 

House  allowa 

nee 

Senate  allowa 

nee 

Conference  allowance 

Construction 

Planning 
(5) 

Construction 
(5) 

Planning 
(7) 

Construction 
(8) 

Planning 
(9) 

(FC> 

Kentucky — Continued 

Uniontown  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See 

Indiana.) 
Yatesville  Uke 

J75.0OO 
90.000  . 

$75,000  . 
90.000 

$75,000 
90.000 

$840,000 
400.000 

$75  000 

(N> 

Louisiana: 

Atcliafalaya  River,  Bayous  Chene.  Boeuf  and  Black. 

$840,000 
400,000 

90  000 

(FC) 

Bayou  Bartholomew,  Ark.  and  La.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries 

$400,000  .... 

MOO.  000    .  . 

CN) 

Calcasieu  River  at  Devils  Elbow 

20.000  . 

20  000 

(fC.) 

Grand  Isle  and  vicinity.. 

Lake  Pontchartrain.  and  vicinity 

Mermentau  River  (Lake  Arthur  Bridge  replacement) 

"5.  555.006".!!! 

"'7,755,006""!!!! 

100,000  ... 

100.000  ... 

(fO 

7,  755,  000 

7,755.000     .. 

(N) 

1.000  000 

1  000,000 

(N) 

Michoud  Canal 

100.000     . 

100,000 

100,000    . 

Mississippi  River,  julf  outlet 

925,000  ..  . 

925.000  .... 

"106! 666'. 

1,200.000 

925  000 

(N> 

Mississippi  River  Outlets  Venice.. 

Monroe  Floodwall 

Morgan  City  and  vicinitv 

566,"6o6"!!!! 

100.000  . 

100.000 

100,000 

(Fri 

100,000 

100.000 

100  000 

(FO^ 

500,000 

500.000  . 

500, 000  .. 

(Ffil 

New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  protection.... 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers.  Ark.  and  La.  (Sec  Arkansas.) 
Ouachita  Rhrer  Levees 

998,000  .... 

1,800.000  .... 

2,600,000 

2,600.000  ... 

(FC) 

80.000 

80,000 

80.000 

(N> 

Overton-Red  River  Waterway  (lower  31  miles  only) 

Red  River  Emergency  Bank  Protection 

700.000  . 

700,000 

1.  500.  000  .     . 
1.000.000 

1,500,000 

(N> 

1  000,000 

(N) 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilisation  below  Denison  Dam. 

Ark..  La.  and  Tex.  (See  Arkansas) 
Red  River  Waterway  (Mississippi  River  to  Shreveport),  La., 

Ark..  Okla.and  Tex 

300.000 
100.000 

300.000 
100.000 

800.000 

300,000 

(N) 

Vermilion  kxk  (replacement) 

100,000 

100.000 

(MP) 

Maine 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes      .       

50.000 

(N> 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  Hart)or  and  Channels  (1958  Act) 

50.000 

50,000 

50,000 

(FC) 

Bloomington  Lake.  Md.  and  W.  Va_ 

6.220,000  .   . 

S,  220.  000  .. . 

6.  220.  000 

E.  220.  000 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 

(MP) 


(FC) 
(FC) 


2.  380.  000 


5,000,000 


1,200,000 
150,000 

1!  118,066" 

4,500,000 

855,000 

1.870,000 
1.500.000 


1,300,000 


Delaware  Bay-Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway  Del.,  Md..  and  Va. 

(see  Delaware.) 
Inland  waterway.  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  Del. 

and  Md.  (C.  A  D.  Canal),  pt  II.  (See  Delaware.) 
Massachusetts: 

Charles  River  Dam       .     

Fall  River  Harbor.  Mass.  and  R.I 

Nookagee  Lake-      „ 

Provincetown  Harbor 

Quincy  (Review  report) 

Saxonville..  

Weymouth  Fore  and  Town  Rivers 

Michigan: 

Detroit  River— Trenton  Channel.   

Great  Lakes  Connecting  Channels 

Kalamazoo       . 

Ludington  Harbor      . 

Point  Lookout  Harbor  Au  Gres  River 

Rive'  Rouge. 

Saginaw  River  (flood  control) 

Minnesota: 

Big  Stone  Lak*-Whetstone  River,  Minn,  and  S.  Dak 

Mankato  and  North  Mankato 

Twin  Valley  Lake.. 

Wild  Rice  River-South  BrarKh  and  Felton  Ditch 

Mississippi 

Tallahala  Creek  Lake 

Tennessae-TiMnbigbee   Waterway,    Ala.    and    Miss.   (See 

Alabama.) 

Tombigbee  and  tributaries.  Mississippi  and  Alabama 

Missouri: 

BrookfiekJ  Lake. .         

Chariton-Little  Chariton  Banns  (1965  act) 

Chariton  River  (1944  act)      

Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir    

Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir  (formerly  Kaysinger 

Bluff  Reservoir). 

Little  Blue  River  Channel  _ 

Little  Blue  River  Lakes  (land  acquisition)  . 

Lock  and  Dam  26.  Alton  III.  and  Mo.  (See  Illinois.) 

Long  Branch  Lake  . 

Meramec  Ptrk  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

Mercer  Lake. 

Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers  III.  and 

Mo.  (See  Illinois.) 
Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 

Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River, Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri. 

and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 

Pattonsburg  Lake— Highway  1-35  Crossing 

Pattonsburg  Lake  (town  relocation  only) 

St.  Louis     

Smithville  Lake 

Stockton  Lake 

Union  Lake _ 

Union  Lake  (State  highway  185  relocation)  (advance  partici- 
pation.)  

Montana: 

Great  Falls 50  000 

Libby  Dam— Lake  Koocanusa 53  200  000 

Miles  City  (restudy) 

Nebraska: 

Gavins  Point  Dam- (.ewis  and  Clark  Lake  (relocation  of . 

Niobrara,  Nebr.),  Nebr.  and  S.  Dak. 
Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 

Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri 

and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 

Papillion  Creek  and  Tributaries  (land  acquisition) 

Nevada: 

Martis  Creek  Lake.  Calif,  and  Nev 2  470  000 


225.000 


193.000 


500.000 
2.380.000 


5.000.000 


225.000 

193.066' 

20,000 
100.000 


600.000 
2,  380,  000 

5,000,000 


40,000 


1,200,000 
150,000 

MliOOO" 

4.500,000 

855.000 

1.870.000 
1,500,000 


40,000 


1,200,000 
150,000 

1!  118, 000 

4,500,000 

855,000 


225.000 

193.000 

'20! 006' 
100,000 

75,000 


600.000 
2,  380,  000 

5,000.000 


40,000 


40,000 
230.000 


1,870,000  

1.500.000 

50.000 50,000 

40.000 


41,000 


583,000 
5,  200, 000 
17,400,000 


1.280.000 


135,000 


1,500.000 


1.300,000 


350.000 

538,000 

5,  200,  000 

18,000,000 


2.  280, 000 

500,000 
2.500,000 


300,000 


1,300.000 


300.000 


1,200,000 
150,000 

i!ii8!666" 
4, 500, 000 

855,000 

1,870,000 
1,500,000 


1,300,000 


200,000 


135.000 


200.  000 - 

350,000  350,000 

583,000        583,000 

5.200,000         5,200,000 

18.000,000  18.000,000 

135.000 


60.000 


'  500,000 
2.  206! 000 
4.066.000 


2.  280,  000 

500.000 
2.500,000 


500,000 


60,000 


1,000,000 


275,000 


40,000 


2.  206, 000 

300,000 

4,066,000 


1.000,000 

50,000 
53,  200,  000 


275, 000 


40,000 


2, 206,  000 

300.000 

4,066,000 


1,000.000 

50,000 
60,000,000 


50,000 


275,000 


40,000 


2,000.000 
2,470.000 


1,000,000 


2,000,000 
2,  470,  000 


2,  280,  000 

500,000 
2.500.000 


500,000 

2! 206! 000 

300.000 

4,066,000 


1,000.000 

50,000 
57,  20a,  000 


750,000 


2,000,000 
2,  470,  000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


225.000 

193.000 

20.000 
100.000 


40,000 


50.000 
40,000 

300.000 


200,000 


135,000 


60,000 


50,000 


275,000 


40,000 
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Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1972 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Construction,  general.  State  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning      Construction 
(3)  (4) 


Planning 
(5) 


(kinst  ruction 
(6) 


Planning 
(7) 


Conference  allowance 
Construction  Planning 

(8)  (9) 


(FC) 

(BE) 
(FC) 

^% 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

^^1 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(f6 

(FCS 
(FC> 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(MP) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(BE) 

^ 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 

(ft) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(MP) 

(MP) 
(FC) 


New  Hampshire: 

Beaver  Brook  Lake 

New  Jersey: 

Atlantic  City  (reimbursement) 

Elizabeth 

Newark  Bsv,  Hackeosack  and  Passaic  Rivers 

Raritan  and  Sandy  Hook  Bays 

South  Orange,  Ranway  River 

Tacks  Island  Lake,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y.  (See  Pennsylvania.) 

Rahy«y  River,  South  Branch  Rahway  (Sec.  205). 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  diversion  channels 

C whiti  Lake -  -  - 

Las  Cruces — 

Los  Esteros  Lake  and  modification  of  Alamogordo  Dam 

Rio  Grande  Floodway  (Espanola  Valley) 

New  York : 

East  River  (Spur  Channel  to  Astoria  Waterfront) 

East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay 

Ellicott  Creek  (Plan  Formulation  Study) 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point 

Hamlin  Beach  Harbor 

Irondequoit  Bay 

New  York  Harbor  (anchoragts) 

New  York  Harbor  collection  and  removal  of  drift 

Nichols 

North  Ellenville 

Port  Jefferson  Harbor  (Restudy) 

South  Ellenville -  

Tacks  Island  Lake,  Pa.,  NJ.,  and  N.Y.  (See  Pennsylvania.) 

Yonkers 

North  CiroIlM; 

Falls  Uke 

Howards  Mill  Lake 

MorehMd  City  Hartior  (1970  Kt)... 

New  Hope  Lake 

Ocracoke  Island 

RandleiMn  Lake 

Roddies  River  Lake  — 

North  OakoU: 

Burlington  Dam 

(larrisoa  Oam-Lake  Sakskawea  (embankment  repair) 

Garrison  Dam-Lake  Sakakawea  (Eagle  Bay  and  FL  Yates 
hi^way  bridges) 

Oahe  Dam-Lake  Oahe,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.  (See  South 
Dakota). 

Lower  Branch  Rush  River  (s»c.  205). 

Minct 

Missouri  River,  (>arrison  Dam  to  Lake  Oahe 

Pipestem  Lake 

Oiuo: 

Akim  Creek  Lake 

Caesar  Creak  Lake. 

Clarence  J.  Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir 

East  Fork  Lake 

Fremont . 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Lakeview  Park ,  Lorain 

Lorain  Harbor 

Mill  Creek.. 

Newark 

North  Branch  of  Kokosmg  River  Lake 

Paint  Creek  Lake 

Salt  Creek  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

Shenango  River  Lake,  Pa.  and  Ohio.  (See  Pennsylvania.) 

Utica  Lake 

Vermilion  Harbor 

Willow  Island  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Youngstown,  Crab  Creek 

Oklahoma: 

Arkansas  Red  River  chloride  control,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Kansas.  (See  Texas.) 

Arcadia  Lake 

Clayton  Lake 

Copan  Lake 

Crutcho  Creek 

Hugo  Lake 

KawLake. 

McClellan-  Kerr  Arkansas  River  navigation  system ,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Ook)gah  Lake 

Optima  Lake.. 

Sand  Lake 

WaurikaLake 

Webbers  Falls  kick  and  dam 

Oregon: 

Bonneville  k>ck  and  dam  (2d  power  unit),  Oregon  and 
Washington , 

Bonneville  k)ck  and  dam  (mod.  tor  peaking),  Oregon  and 
Washington 

Cascadia  Lake 

Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River,  35-  and  40-foot 
projects,  Oregon  and  Washington 

Elk  Creek  Lake 

John  Day  lock  and  dam  (Lake  Umatilla),  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington  

Lost  Creek  Lake 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington  


$300,000 

300,000 
1,670,000 
2,  750, 000 
2.096.000 

880,000 


$300,000 

1,670,000 

4. 250,  000 

2,096,000 

880,000 


1,222,000 
12,000,000 

500,000 
1,200,000 

346,000 


1.222.000 

12,000.000 

500,000 

1.200,000 

346,000 


$300,000  . 

300,000  . 
1.670.000  . 
4.250,000  . 
2,0%,000  . 

880.000  . 

(800.  000). 

1.222,000  . 
12.000,000  . 

500.000  . 
1.200,000  . 

346,000  . 


$300,000  . 

300,000  . 

1.670,000  . 

4.  250, 000  . 

2,096,000  . 

880,000  . 

(800,000). 

1.222.000  . 

12.000.000  . 

500,000  . 

1,200,000  . 

346,000  . 


$190,000 


600,000 
800,000 


50,000 


600,000 
800.000 


$60,000  . 
190.000  , 
150,000 


50,000 


600.000 
800,000 


$60,000 
190.000 
150,000 


50,000 


600.000 
800,000 


1,620.000 


4.620,000 


315.000 
50,000 


315,000 
50,000 


80.000 


50,000 


50,000 


15,000 


1,820,000 

'9! i 66!  666' 


80,000 

122,000 
100,000 


2, 805, 000 

'9!i66!6o6" 


50.000 
15,000 


4, 620, 000 

"31 5!  666' 

50.000 

""""56! 666" 


80.000 


50.000 
15.000 


92.000 


80,000 
364.000 

100,000 


3.  790.  000 

"io! 166! 666" 


92,000 
60,000 


900,000 


900,000 


900,000 


80.000 
364.000 

100,000 

50,000 


4,620,000 

"  "3i5!666 

50,000 

""'56!  666" 


3.  300.  000 


9,600,000 


900,000 


350,000 


■650,000 
660,000 
350,000 

130,000 
100,000 
505,000 
715,000 
635,000 
12: 105, 000 


(200,000). 

200,000  . 

660,000  . 

1,350,000  . 

10,855,000  . 

2.  100,  000  . 

4,  505, 000  . 

3,715.000  . 

5,635,000  . 
12,  105,  000  . 


1,600,000 


1,600.000 


40,000 


1,  675, 000 
4.440,000 


80,000 


270,000 


1,  675,  000 

4,440,000 

100,000 


100,000 
80,000 


(200,000). 

650.000  . 

660,000  . 

1,350,000  . 

10,855,000  . 

2,  100, 000  . 

4,505,000  . 

3,715,000  . 

5,635,000  . 

12, 105,  000  . 

'  i,'60o!oo6'. 


350,000 


40,000 


(200,000). 

650,000  . 

660,000  . 

1,350,000  . 

10,855,000  . 

2,  100,  000  . 

4,  505, 000  . 

3,715,000  . 

5,635,000  . 
12,105,000  . 


1,  675, 000 

4,440,000 

100,000 


100,000 
80,000 


270,000 


270,000 


1,600,000 

'      1,675,000' 
4,440,000 
100,000 

2,900,000 
1,650,000 


im.ooo 

100.000 

5,800.000 

13,  300, 000 


500,000 
1,400,000 


316.000 


500.000 
1,400,000 


500,000 
1,400,000 


500,000 
5,300,000 


470,000 


5, 800, 000 
600,000 

650,000 
1,200,000 

9.394,000 
7,260,000 

400,000 


500,000 
5,300,000 


5.800.000 


470,000 


500,000 
5,300,000 


5,800,000 


100,000 


soaooo 

1,400,000 


470,000 


5oaooo 

5.300,000 


5,800,000 


650,000 
1.200,000 

9,394,000 
7,260,000 

400,000 


650,000 
1,200,000 

9.394.000 
7,260,000 

400,000 


650,000 
1,  200, 000 

9,394.000 
7.260.000 

400,000 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$80,000 
190,000 
150,000 


50,000 


80.000 


50,000 

i&.eeft 


92,000. 
60,000 


80  000 
364,000 

100,000 

K.vn 

350,000 


40,000 


100,000 
80,000 


270.(00 


200,000  .. 

200,000  .. 

200,000  ... 

2,900.000    . 

3,  500  000 

3,200,000 

1.650,000  ... 

1,650,000  .. 

1,650,000  .. 

150,000  . 
316,000  . 

150,000  . 
316,000  . 

150,000 

316,000 

600,000 

600,000 

600,000 

100,000  ... 

100,000  ... 

100,000  ... 

5,800,000 

5,800.000 

5,800,000 

13,300,000  ... 

13,300,000  .. 

13,300,000  ... 

470,000 
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Approved  budget  estimate 
tor  fival  yeer  1972 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  leneral,  State  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Plannmi      Construction 
(3)  (4) 


Planning      Construction 
(5)  (6) 


Planning     Construction  Planning 

(?)  (8)  (9) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(N) 

(N) 


(MP) 


Oregoiv— Conti  nued 

Tlie  Dalies  leek  and  dam,  Washington  and  Oregon  (addi- 
tional power  units).  (See  Washington.) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

^N) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(BE) 


(MP) 


(MP) 


Tillanwok  Bay  and  Bar  (south  jatty) 

Wllkwr  Creak  Lake - 

Yaqulna  Bay  and  Hart>or 

Pennsylvania: 

Beltzville  Lake - 

Blue  Marsh  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

Chartiers  Creek 

DuBois  - 

Foster  Joseph  Sayers  Dam 

Muddy  Creek  0am 

Raystown  Lake  .   

Shenango  River  Lake,  Pa.  and  Ohio 

Tioga-Hammond  Lakes  

Tocks  Island  Lake,  Pa.,  N.J  ,  and  N.Y. ..   

Trexler  Lake - --- 

Tyrone.  

Union  City  Dam 

Woodcock  Creek  Lake - 

Puerto  Rico: 

Portuguese  and  Bucana  Rivers  (Ponce) 

Rhode  Island: 

Clitf  Walk,  Newport  .  

Fall  River  Harbor,  Mass.  and  R.I.  (See  Mass.) 

Providence  River  and  Harbor... 

South  Carohna: 

Cooper  River-Charleiton  Harbor..   

Trotters  Shoals  Lake,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  (See 
Georgia.) 
South  Dakota: 

Big  Bend  Dam-Lake  Sharpe 

Big  Sioux  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and  S.  Oak.  (See  Iowa.) 
Big  Stone  Lake-Whititone  River,  Minn,  and  S.  Dak.  (See 

Minnesota.) 
Gavins  Point  Dam-Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  (relocation  of 
Niobrara  Nebraska)  Nebr.  and  S.  Dak.  (See  Nebraska.) 
Oahe  Dam-Lake  Oahe,  S.  Da  .  and  N.  Dak.. 
Tennessee: 

Cordell  Hull  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

Texas: 

Aqullla  Lake..  .  

ArkansavRed  River  chloride  control  (pL  I),  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas 

Aubrey  Lake..   --- 

Belton  Lake  (raise  water  supply  pool)... 

Big  Pine  Lake 

Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries 

Cedar  Bayou..   - 

Clear  Creek 

Cooper  Lake  and  channels  

Corpus  Christi  ship  channel  

Duck  Creek  channel  improvement 

Elm  Fork  Floodway .  

El  Paso... - - 

Freeport  and  vicinity,  hurricane  flood  protection  

Greenville  Channel  improvement 

Guadalupe  River  (remove  log  jam) 

H  ighlana  Bayou - 

Lake  Kemp 

Lavon  Lake  modification  and  East  Fork  channel  improve- 
ment    

Millican  Lake,  Navasota  River. 

Mouth  0*  Colorado  River 

Navarro  Mills  Lake  (road  relocation) 

Port  Arthur  and  vicinity,  hurricane  flood  protection 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization,  below  Denison 
Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Sabine-Neches  Waterway  40  feet  and  channel  to  Echo 

San  Antonio  Channel  improvement 

San  Gabriel  River 

Taylors  Bayou . .   .   . 

Texas  City  and  vicinity,  hurricane  flood  protection 

Trinity  River  and  tributaries  advance  participation  on  high 

level  bfidies 

Trinity  River  project 

Wallisville  Lake 

Whitney  Lake  (raise  power  pool) 

Utah. 

Little  Dell  Lake 

Weber  River  and  tributaries 

Virginia. 

Delaware  Bay-Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway  Del.,  Md.,  and 
Va.  (see  Delaware.^ 

Four  Mile  Run  City  of  Aleundna.  and  Arlington  County 

Gathright  Lake 

Hampton  Roads .- 

James  River 

Salem  Church  Lake 

Virginia  Beach  reimbursement) 

Washington: 

Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (2d  power  unit).  Oregon  and 

Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 
Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River,  3S-  and  40-foat 

proiacts,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 
Ice  Harbor  lock  and  dam  \Lake  Sacajawea),  additional  gen- 
erating units..         .        

John   Day   kxk  and   dam   (Lake   Umatilla),  Oregon   and 

Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 
Little  Goose  lock  and  dam— Lake  Bryan 


$800,000 


2.400,000 

419,000 
800,000 
2,  915,  000 
400.000 
575,000 


$800,000 Jl, 500,000 

$300,000 

2,400,000 


2,400,000 


$300,000 


i4,ooaooo 

1,  750,  000 
2,465.000 
8,  550,  000 


$35,000 


419,000 419,000 

800,000  800,000 

2.915,000  -  2,915.000 

400,000  400,000 

575,000 575,000 

35,000  

14,000,000 - 14,000,000 


35,000 


160,000 


1,750,000 
2,465,000 
8,  550,  000 


160,000 


1,640,000 
4.900.000 


1,640,000 
4,900,000 


400,000 


60,000 
1,  830,  000 


60,000 
1.830,000 


150.000 


150.000 


2.  239,  000 


2,100,000 
8,000,000 


2.  239,  000 


2,100,000 
8,000.000 


688,000 
■508,060 


300,000 
135,000 


688,000 


100.000 

300,000 
285,000 


508,000 
430,000 


1. 150,  000 


1,  200. 000 


225,000 


1,150,000 
500,000 
500,000 

1,200,000 
500,000 


100,000 
100,066' 


225,000 


1,  750, 000 
2,465,000 
9,  550, 000 

'506,606' 

1,640,000 

4,900,000 


60,000 
1,830,000 


2,  239, 000 


2,100.000 
8.000,000 


688,000 

"508.  006' 
430,000 

'i,'J50,'66o' 
500,000 
500.000 


160,000 


$1, 500. 000 

'i' 400. 666" 

419,000 
800,000 
2, 915. 000 
400,000 
575,000 

'14,066,666' 
1.  750, 000 
2,465.000 
9, 550. 000 

""'566.' 666" 

1.640,000 
4,900,000 


400,000 


450,000 


60,000 
1.  830,  000 

2.239.000 

100.000 

300.000 
285.000 


100.000 

'166,066' 


100,000 
3,500,000 


100,000 
3,500,000 


12,000 
25,000 


12,260,000  12,260,000 


1,200.000 
500,000 


100,000 
3,  500,  000 


225,000 


2,100,000 
8,000.000 


688,000 

"568.666" 
430,000 

"i,"i56,"666" 

500,000 
500,000 


12,000 
25,000 


1,  200,  000 
500,000 


100.000 
3,500,000 


150,000 
130,000 


••5,  230, 000 


4,  700, 000 


150,000 

130,000 

50,000 


12,260,000.. 12,260,000 

150,000 . 

130,000  

50,000 

5,230,000  .  5,230,000  . 


3,  530, 000 
1,037,000 
1,000,000 
900,000 
1,960,000 

2,  302, 000 


4,200,000 
350.000 


4.  780,  000 
1,397.000 


100,000 

••4,400,000 
••4,360,000 


1,000,000 


309,  000 
25.  000 


•245,  000 


3,  530,  000 

1,  037,  000 
2,000,000 

900,000 
1,960,000 

2,  302, 000 

'4,200,006' 
350,000 


30,000 
500,000 


4,  780,  000 
1.397,000 


100,000 


1,000.000 


1.000,000 


309, 000 
25,000 


245.  000 


3,  530,  000 

1,  037,  000 
2.000,000 

900,000 
1,960,000 

2,  302. 000 

4.260,006' 
350,000 


1,000,000 


30,000 
500,000 


4,  780.  000 
1.397,000 


100,000 

4,  400,  000 
4, 360, 000 


309.  000 
25,  000 


245, 000 


30,  000 
500,000 


3,530,000  .. 
1,037,000  .. 
2,  000,  000  . . 
900,000  .. 
1,960,000  .. 

2.302,000  -. 

'4,260,666  -. 
350,000  .- 


4,  780.  000 
1,397,000 


100,000 

4, 400,  000 
4.  360, 000 


Footnotes  at  end  ol  tab'e. 


$300,000 


35,000 


160,000 


400,000 


300.000 


100,000 

300,000 
285,000 


100,000 

106,"  666 


225,000 


12,000 
25,000 


150,000 
130,000 
50.000 


1,000,000 


309, 000 
25,000 


245, 000 


30,  000 
500, 000 
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Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1972 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general.  State  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Construction 
(4) 


Planning     Construction 
(5)  (6) 


Planning      Construction  Planning 

(7)  (8)  (9) 


(MP) 


(MP) 
(MP) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


Washington — Continued 

Little  Goose  lock  and  dam— Lake  Bryan  (additional  units)... 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. (See  Oregon.) 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam _ 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam  (Lake  Celilo)  Wash.,  and  Oreg. 
(additional  power  units) 

Vancouver  Lake  area 

Wahkaikuoi  County  Consolidated  Diking  District  No.  1 

Wenatchee  Canyons  1  and  2 

Wynoochee  Lake 

2  Intel  Canyon  Dam 

West  Virginia: 

Beech  Fork  Lake 

Bioominaton  Lake,  Md.  and  W.  Va.  (See  Maryland.) 

Burnsville  Lake 

Coal  River 

East  Lynn  Lake 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See 
Ohio.) 

R.  D.  Bailey  (Justice)  Lake 

Rowlesburg  Lake 

Stonewall  Jackson  Lake 

West  Fork  Lake 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
(See  Ohio.) 
Wisconsin: 

Green  Bay  Harbor  (1962  act) 

La  Farge  Lake  and  Channel  Improvement 

Racine  Harbor 

Miscellaneous: 
Small  navigation  projects  not  requiring  specific  legislation 

costing  up  to  $1,000,000  (sec.  107) 

Small  projects  for  flood  control  anil  related  purposes  not  re- 
quiring specific  legislation  costing  up  to  $1,()60.060  (sec.  205). 

Emergency  bank  protection 

Snagging  and  clearing 

Recreation  facilities,  completed  projects  .  

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  studies  (U.S.  Fish  and 

Wildlife  Service)  .. 

Aquatic  plant  control  (1965  act) _ 

Employees  compensation 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages 

Committee  reallocation  of  carryover  balances 


$170,000 


$55, 000, 000 
••6,915,000 

13. 000,  000 


5,600,000 


$15,000 
60,000 
50,000 


$55,000,000  $55,000,000 

2,500,000  6,915,000 

13,000,000 13,000,000 

210,000 

100,000 

50,000 


5,600,000 


160,000 


1,295,000 
500,000 


3, 515, 000 


1, 295, 000 
500,000 
"3,'5i5,"666" 


75,000 


5,600,000 

1,295,000 
880,000 

"3,'5i5,"666' 


$170,000 


210,000 
100,000 
50,000 

'166,666" 


75,000 


$55,  000.  000 
6,915,000 

13,  000, 000 


5,600,000 

1,295,000 

880,000 

"3,"5i5,"666' 


170,000 


210,000 

100,000 

50,000 


160.000 


75.000 


15,550,000  . 
650,000  . 
3,  350, 000 


135,000 


15,550,000 17,850,000  17,850,000 

650,000 

3,350,000 3,350,000 3,350,000 

135,000  135,000 


(') 

100,000 


1,281,000  . 

1,730,000  . 

510, 000  . 

2,910,000 

9,  250,  000 
500,000  . 
500,000 

6,000.000 

625,000 

900,000 

1, 190,  000 

-36,  650,  000 


1,281,000 

1,  730,  000 

510,000 


2,910,000 


1.281,000 

1,730,000 

510,000 

2,910,000 


1,281,000  . 
1,  730. 000 
510, 000 


135,000 


9,450,000 10.500,000 

500,000 1,000,000  . 

500,000 500,000 

7,135,000 8,000,000 

625,000 625,000 

900,000 1,275,000 

1,190,000... 1,190,000 

-36,650,000 -36,650,000 

-1,637,000  -1,072,000 


2,910,000 

10,250,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

7,600,000 

625,000 

1,100,000 

1, 190, 000 

-36,  650,  000 

-1,637,000 


Grand  total,  construction,  general. 


842,149,000       17,030,000 
(859, 079, 000) 


866,061,000       23,027,000      911,923,000       25.195,000 
(889,088,000)  (937,118,000) 


904,131.000         23,795,000 
(927, 926, 000) 


•  Reflects  changes  made  by  the  revised  approved  budget  submitted  in  House  DocunMnt 
No.  92-93  dated  April  19,  1971,  m  follows:  Cross-Florldi  Barge  Canal  fTam  zero  to 
$3,750,000  and  Pattonsburg  Highway  Croaaing  from  $2,000,000  to  fSOO.OOO. 

'  Provides  $118,000  of  carryover  Planning  Funds. 

^  $60,000  carryover  available  to  continue  planning  only. 

'  In  addition,  carryover  balancas  of  $325,000  are  available  for  planning. 


Project 


Budget   Revised  budget 

estimate  estimate 

construction        construction 


Alabama:  John  HollisBankhead  lock  and  dam $6,752,000  $3,252,000 

Connecticut:  New  London  barrier 1,400,000  300,000 

Louisiana:  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  vicinity 4,555,000  5,555,000 

North  Dakota:  Minot 650,000 

Texas:  Port  Arthur  and  vicinity,  hurricane  flood  protection  .       4,700,000  5,230,000 
Virginia:  Four  Mile  Run,  City  of  Aleundrla  and  Arlington 

County 245,000 

Washington: 

ice  Harbor  lock  and  dam,  additional  units 1,000,000  4,400,000 

Little  Goose  lock  and  dam— Lake  Bryan 4,  360, 000 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam 2,500,000  6,915.000 

Total 20,907,000  30,907,000 

Net  Increase -f-lO,  000,000 


** — Reflects  budget  amendment  in  S.  Doc.  92-32: 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  tributaries,  the  con- 
ference bill  provides  $86  million,  which  is 
$5,034,000  above  the  House  allowance  and 
the  budget  estimate,  and  $5,501,000  below 
the  amoimt  allowed  by  the  Senate. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  proj- 


ect affording  protection  to  parts  of  seven 
States.  Because  of  budgetary  impoimd- 
ment  last  year,  there  was  a  total  of  $5,- 
967,000  of  carryover  and  reserve  fimds. 
The  fimds  available  for  this  project  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  therefore,  will  total  $91,- 
967.000. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  tabulation  showing  the  details  of  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fncal  year  1972 

House  allowance 

Senate  allowance 

Conference  agreement 

Project 
0) 

Construction            Planning 
(2)                   (3) 

Construction             Planning 
(«)                    (5) 

Construction            Planning 
(6)                    (7) 

Construction 
(8) 

Planning 
(9) 

1.  Genenl  investn«tions. 

Jl  048,000 
120,000 

H   063,000 
120,000 

Jl,  250, 000 
120.000 

$1,132,000 
120,000 

(b)  Collection  and  study  of  basic  data 

1,168,000 

1,183,000 

1,370,000 

1.252,000 

2.  Construction  and  planning: 

J5  400  000 

15.400.000     

J6.000,000  

$5.700.000 

Channel  improvement- 

31,558,000        

31,558,000     

35,000.000  

33.078.000 

100,000     

100,000  

100.000  

100.000 

4,589000      

4,589,000      

7.000.000     

5.789.000 

Lower  White  River: 

RiQ  Crsek  ind  tributaries                    ........ 

.     .                           J70,000 

.    .           J70.000  . 

100.000 

370.000  

$70,000  . 

100,000     

370.000     

ioo.ooo 

$70,000 

100.000  

200,000     

370,000  

400,000          

400,000     

400.000     

400.000 

Tensas  Basin: 

720.000        

720.000  

900.000  

900.000  

650,000     

650.000     

650,000  

650,000 

Yaioo  Basin: 

25,000     

25.000 

25,000 

25.000 

Pnirf  1  aka 

12.000     

12.000 

12,000  

12,000 

50,000  

50.000     

50,000     

50,000 

13.000     

410,000      

13.000  

13.000  

13,000 

460.000  

Greenwood 

Tributaries - -   ■ 

Ascalnwra— Tippo  and  Opossum  Bayous  (tributaries). 

410,000     

460.000 

720.000      

720.000  

100.000 

720.000  

100.000  

720.000 

100.000 

100  000 

350,000 

350,000     

30,000  - 

350,000      

350,000 

Steele  Bayou  Basin  (Bi|  Sunflower  River) 

Yazoo  backwater -      - 

Muddy  Bayou,  control  structure  (Yazoo  backwater)    . 

30.000  . 

"2.385.000 

30,000 

1  820  000      

1.820,000     .             

65,000                     

2.385.000 

65.000  - 

250.000     

65,000 

65.000 

250,000  

250,000  

250.000 

2,300,000  

2,300.000  

4,300.000 

3,050,000 

Upper  Point  Coupee  Loop  Area  (Atchafalaya  Basin) . 

150.000     

150.000  

150,000 

150,000  

5,000 

5.000  . 

5.000  - 

150,000 

150.000  . 

150,000  . 

150.000 

Eastern  Rapides  and  South  Central  Avoyelles  Paris^es,  Louisi- 
ana..             

100.000  . 

100,000 

Subtotal,  construction  and  planning 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages 

49.982.000            225.000 
-1.409,000  .       

50.152.000            255.000 
-1,624,000  

59. 400. 000             355, 000 
-1.624.000 

54,717,000 

-1,624,000 

48,573,000             225.000 
31.000.000        

48.528.000             255,000 
31.000.000  

57,  776, 000            355.  000 
32.000.000 

53,093,000 

3.  Maintenance 

31,300,000 

Rrand  total                                                    

79,528,000            255,000 
(80.966.000) 

89.  776. 000             355, 000 
(91,501,000) 

84.393,000 

(86, 000, 000) 

355,000 

(80.  966.  000) 

TITLE     rn,     DEPARTMENT     Of     THE     INTEBIOR 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  title 
m  the  conference  bill  provides  $480,506.- 
000,  which  is  $254,000  above  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Senate;  $4,050,000  above 
the  House  allowance:  $15,054,000  above 
the  budget;  and  $37,986,000  above  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
conferees  agreed  on  an  increase  of  $425,- 
000  for  genersil  investigations :  and  agreed 


to  the  House  amount  of  $208,845,000  for 
construction  and  rehabilitation.  This  is 
$1,889,000  above  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  clerical  error 
in  the  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference.  In  connection 
with  the  explanation  of  Amendment  No. 
11,  on  page  31  it  Is  indicated  that  the  al- 
lowance for  the  Narrows  Unit,  Colo.,  is 
$250,000  for  planning.  The  figure  should 
be  $150,000. 

BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  REHABILITATION 


The  conferees  allowed  $500,000  of  the 
$630,000  Senate  Increase  for  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tabula- 
tions showing  the  details  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  for  construction  and  re- 
habilitation, and  for  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Approved  budget  estimate  lor 
fiscal  year  1972 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general.  State  and  project 
(1) 


House  allowance  Senate  allowance 

Construction  Planning      Construction  Planning      Construction  Planning     Construction  Planning 

(2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (5)  (6)  (8)  (9) 


Arizona: 

Colorado  River  tront  work  and  levee  system $1,500,000  $1,  500  000 $1,500,000 


Pacific  Northwest- Pacific  Southwest  intertie  $270,000  270,000 

California: 

Central  Valley  project; 

Trinity  division  .. 

Sacramento  River  division 
Tehama-Colusa  Canal 

San  Luis  unit 

Westlands  distribution  and  drainage  system (1,  500^000) (9.  500!  000) 

San  Luis  dram, .  (4.621.000)  "" 

All  other  San  Luis  unit  facilities  (1.247.000) 


49.000 
1.  225.  000 

97.000 
7,  437,  000 


270,000 


270.000 


49.000 

1.225.000 

1.297.000 

16,  637,  000 


49.000  49.000  . 

1.225.000  1,225,000  . 

1,297.000 1,297,000. 

12,000.000  14.957.000  . 

..   (7,820,000) 

(4,621,000) (4,621,000). 

(1,247,000) (1,247,000). 


Pleasant  VallM  Canal  (Coalmga) (69,000) (1,269,000) (1.269.000) 

Aubum-FolsomSouTttunit      . 32.150,000 32,150.000  32.450,000  32,450,000 

Folsom  South  CartsI  (16,053,000) (16.053,000) (16,353.000) (16,353.000) 

All  other  Auburn  arft  facilities (16.097,000)   (16,  097,  000) ...      (16.097,000)  (16,097.000) 

All  other  project  lacihties      2.080,000  2,080,000 2.080.000 2.080,000 

San  Felipe  division $300.000 $300,000 .  $300.000 


$300,000 


Total  Central  Valley  project 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


43.  038.  000 


300.  000   53.  438.  000 


300,  000   49,  101.  000 


300,  000   53,  828,  000 


300,000 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 
(I) 


Approved  budget  estimate  lor 
fiscal  year  1972 

House  allowance 

Senate  allowance 

Conference  allowance 

Construction             Planning 
(2)                    (3) 

Construction            Planning 
(4)                     (5) 

Construction             Planning 
(5)                    (6) 

Construction              Planning 
(8)                      (9) 

Colorado  River  front  work  and  levee  system  (see  Arizona). 
Pacific  Northwest- Pacific  Southwest  intertie  (see  Arizona). 

Colorado :  Fryingpan- Arkansas  project 

Idaho: 

I  rrigation  facilities ,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Ratndrum  Prairie  project,  East  Greenacres  unit .- 

Teton  Basin  project ,  lower  Teton  division 

Nevada: 

Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  intertie  (see  Arizona). 

Southern  Nevada  water  project 

Oklahoma:  Mountain  Park  project 


$18,897,000      $19,917,000 


$8,000 


Oregon:  ,       .... 

Irrigation  facilities.  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  (see  Idaho). 

Tualatin  project.  

Texas:  Palmetto  Bend  project 

Washington: 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Manson  unit 

Columbia  Basin  project... -. 

Irrigation  and  other 

3d  powerplant 

Various: 

Drainage  and  minor  construction  program: 

All- American  Canal  system,  (California 

Boulder  Canyon  project.  Arizona-Nevada .. 

Buffalo  Rapids  project  .Montana..  

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Foster  Creek  division,  Washington. 
Eden  project,  Wyoming 


Gila  proled,  Arizona 

Kendrick  project,  Wyoming 

Klamath  project,  Oregon-California 

Michaud  Flats  project,  Idaho 

Parker-Davis  project.  Arizona-California-Nevaoa 

Pecos  River  Basin  Water  Salvage  project,  New  Meiico- Texas 

Recreation  facilities  at  existing  reservoirs,  various  States 

San  Angelo  project,  Texas 

Technical  records  and  as-built  drawings,  Colorado 

Washita  Basin  project.  Oklahoma 


10,655,000 


720.000 
2,  200,  000 


1,100.000 
1,400,000 

1,200.000 
102,  739.  000  . 
(11,689,000). 
(91,  050,  000) 


2,000 
131,000 

30,000 

300,000 

400,000 

1,036,000 

100,000 

44,000 

33,000 
955,000 
119,000 
209,000 

30,000 
7,000 

52,000 


400,000 
10.655.000 


720,000 
2,  200,  000 


2.  300.  000 
1.400.000 

1.200.000  . 
105.199,000  . 
(12.149.000) 
(91,050,000) 


2,000 
131,000 

30.000 

300.000 

400,000 

1,  036, 000 

100.000 

44,000 

33,000 
955,000 
119,000 
209.000 

30.000 
7,000 

52,000 


._ $20,917,000  $20,247,000 

$8  000                                        $8.  000  $8,  000 

400.000        400.000 

10.655,000  10,655,000  


720,000 
2,  200.  000 


2.300.000  . 
1,400.000  . 

1.200.000  . 
104.199.000  _ 
(12,149.000) 
(91.050,000) 


2,000 
131,000 

30,000 

300,000 

400,000 

1,036,000 

100,000 

44,000 

33,000 
955,000 
119,000 
209.000 

30.000 
7.000 

52,000 


Total,  drainage  and  minor  construction 3,  448,000 


3,448,000  3,448,000 


720,000 
2.  200.  000 


2.300,000  . 
1,400,000 

1,200,000  . 
104,199,000  . 
(13,149.000). 
(91,050,000). 


2.000 
131,000 

30,000 

300,000 

400,000 

1,  036, 000 

100.000 

44,000 

33,000 
955,000 
119,000 
209,000 

30.000 
7.000 

52.000 


3,448,000 


Rehabilitation  and  betterment  ol  existing  projects 

Carlsbad  project.  New  Mexico 

CaacJBde  Canal,  Talent  division 

Cascade  Irrigation  District,  Washington... 

El  Paso  County  water  improvement  district  Na  1 

Dickinson  unit,  Mann's  Dam 

Klamath  project,  ShasU  View  Irrigation  District,  Oregon- 

CalifornM - 

Solano  pn>i«ct— Calif  or  nia -  -  - 

Salt  River  proiect.  Arizona -  - 

Shoshone  project,  Garland  division,  Wyoming -  - 

Sun  River,  Mont — 

Tucumcari  project.  New  Mexico - 


500,000 


500,000 


500,000 


150,000 
500,000 


15,000 


260,000 
800,000 
775,000 

200,060" 
160,000 


260,000 
800,000 
775,000 

200,066' 
160,000 


150,000 

500,000 

48,000 

260,000 
800,000 
775,000 

'266,'666' 

160,000 


15,000 


500,000 

'i50,'666' 

500,000 


260,000 
800,000 
775,000 

'266,666' 
160,000 


Total  rehabilitation  and  betterment  of  existing  projects. . . 
Subtotal ,  exclusive  of  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program 
PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI   BASIN  PROGRAM  (MKBP) 


2,695,000 3,345.000 


15,000 


3,  393,  000 


15,  000         3, 345,  000 


188,  362. 000 


308.  000      204. 992,  000 


323,000      201,703,000 


323,000      203,942,000 


Colorado:  Narrows  unit. .  

Montana:  Canyon  Ferry  project 

Nebraska :  Mid-State  division 

North  Dakota: 

Garrison  diversion  unit  

Garrison  diversion  unit,  Minot  extension.    

South  Dakota: 

Garrison  diversion  unit  (see  North  Dakota.) 

Garrison  diversion  unit,  Minot  extension  isee  North  Dakota.) 

Oahe  unit  (land  acquisition) — 

Various: 

Transmission  division  

Drainage  and  minor  construction  program: 

Ainsworth  unit.  Nebraska 

Bostwick  division.  Nebraska-Kansas.   — 

Cedar  Bluff  unit.  Kansas... 

East  Bench  unit  Montana 

Farwell  unit  Nebraska 

Frenchman  Cambridge  division.  Nebraska 

Glen  Elder  unit  Kansis -- 

Hanover  Bluff  unit  Wyoming 

Helena  Valley  unit.  Montana  — 

Owl  Creek  unit.  Wyoming 

Technical  records  and  as-built  drawings,  Colorado 

YellowUi I  unit  Montana- Wyoming 


200.000 


350,000 


9,640,000 


10.640.000 


400.000 


350.000 


550,000 


5,591,000  . 

5,000  . 
892,000 

75,000 
352. 000 
252,000 
500,000 

15,000 

47,000 
321,000 

50,000 

2,000 

498,000 


150.000 
5.591,000 

5.000  . 
892.000 

75.000 
352,000 
252,000 
500,000  . 

15,000 

47,000 
321,000 

50,000 

2,000 

498,000 


550, 000 


Total,  drainage  and  minor  construction  — 
Total.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 


3,009,000 


3,009,000 


300, 000 
5.591,000  . 

5,000  . 
892.000 

75,000 
352,000 
252,000  . 
500,000  . 

15,000  , 

47,000 
321.000 

50,000 

2,000 

498,000 

3,009,000 


550.  000 


300. 000 

5.591,000 

5.000 
892.000 

75.000 
352.000 
252,000  , 
500.000  , 

15,000  , 

47,000 
321.000 

50,000 

2,000 

498.000 


3.009.000 


Subtotal,  construction  and  rehabilitation.. 
Undistributed  reduction  based  on  anticipated  delays 


18,240.000 


750, 000        19. 740.  000 


15,000 


15,000 


323,000 


250  000  150,000 

350.000 - 

400. 000  . .  400, 000 

11.640.000  ..       11  390.000  


550,000 


950,000       20.890,000         1,200.000       20,640,000  1.100.000 


ToUl,  construction  and  rehabilitation. 


207,660,000 
-17,160,000 


190.500,000 


226, 005, 000 
-17,160,000 


208. 845, 000 


224,116,000 
-17.160,000 

206,956,000 


226, 005. 000 
-17,160,000 


208,  845.  000 
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Approved  bud(«t  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1972 


House  allowince 


Construction,  general.  State  and  projKt 
(1) 


Senate  alloweoce  Conlerence  allowance 

Construction  Planning     Construction  Planning     Construction  Planning     Construction  Planning 

(2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (5)  (6)  (8)  (9) 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT 


Colorado:  Curecanti  unit 

Various:  Transmission  division. 


$6,463,000  U963,000    $3,963,000  $3,963,000 

3.000,000  3.000.000  3.000.000  3.000.000 


369,000  " 1.069,000 


1. 069. 000 


PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS 
Colorado: 

Dallas  Creek  project 

Dolores  Creek  project 

San  Juan-Chama  project 

San  Miguel  project 

New  Meiico: 

Animas-LaPtata  project.  (See  Colorado.) 

San  Juan-Chama  project.  (See  Colorado.) 
Utah: 

Central  Utah  project  Bonneville  unit ' 8.199.000      10.222.000  10.222.000 


$150,000 
160.000 

100.  ooo' 


$150,000 
160.000 

106,006' 


Central  Utah  project.  Jensen  unit. 
Lyman  project.  (See  Wyominf.) 
Wyoming: 

Lyman  project... .   

Savery-Pot  Hook  project. (See  Colorado.) 
Various: 

Drainage  and  minor  construction  program; 
Colorado  River  storage  project : 
.  An 


200.000 


I  550.  000 


700,000  . 
206,000 


Glen  Canyon  unit.  Arirona-Utah 

Navajo  unit  New  Mexico 

Participatint  projects: 

Bostwick  Park  project.  Cotorado 

Central  Utah  project  Vernal  unit,  Utah 

Emery  County  project.  Utah 

Fruitland  Mesa  project.  Colorado 

Hammond  project  New  Meiico 367,000 

Seodskadea  project,  Wyoming 305,000 

Silt  project.  Cotorado 10,000 

Construction  revenues ^      '—50.000 


36,000 

290,000 
204,000 


200.000 
550.000 


700.000 
206.000 

38,000 
290  000 
204.000 
200,000 
367,000 
305,000 

10,000 
-50.000 


200.000 


550,000 


700.000 
206.000 

38.000 
290,000 
204.000 
830,000 
367,000 
305,000 

10,000 
-50.000 


1.  069,  000 


10, 222.  000 
200.000 

550.000 


700.000 
206.000 

38.000 
290.000 
204,000 
200,000 
367,000 
305,000 

lO.OdO 
-50.000 


$150,000 
160.000 


100.000 


500.000 


Total,  drainage  and  minor  construction  program 2,070,000 


2, 270, 000 


2,900,000 


2,270.000 


500.000 


Suljtotal .   

Undistributed  reduction  based  on  anticipated  delays 


20,851.000        21,274.000  410.000       21.904,000  410,000       21,274,000  910,000 

-1.700.000  -1,700,000  -1.700.000  -1.700.000 


Total.  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  lund 

RECREATIONAL  AND  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  FACILITIES 


19.151.000 


19.984.000 


20. 614, 000 


20. 484,  000 


National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlrfe. 


435,000 
170.000 


435,000 
170.000 


435.000 
170.000 


435,000 
170,000 


Total,  recreational  and  hsh  and  wildlife  fKilities. 
Total,  Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 


605.000 


605,000 


605.000 


605.000 


19. 756.  000 


20,  589. 100 


21,219,000 


21.089.000 


>  Includes  $500,000  on  budget  amendment  H.  Doc  92-128. 

TITLE  rv.  IKOKFEMDENT  OmCKS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  title 
rv,  the  conference  bill  provides  $395,011,- 
000.  which  is  $17,200,000  above  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House  and  $5.- 
500,000  below  the  Senate-approved  bill; 
$25,655,000  above  the  budget:  and  $8.- 
721,000  above  the  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1971. 

For  the  Appalachian  regional  devel- 
opment programs  the  conference  allow- 
ance is  $297  million,  which  is  $15  million 
above  the  House  allowance  and  budget 
request  £md  $5  million  below  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Senate.  The  increase 
over  the  House  amoLmt  provides  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  health  demonstration  pro- 
gram. $5  million  for  vocational  education 
facilities,  and  $5  million  for  supplemental 
grants  for  rural  waterworks  and  sewer- 
age systems. 

Mr.  President,  the  increase  allowed  by 
the  conferees  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  provides  $1,700,000  for  the 
Mills  River  Reservoir  in  North  Carolina, 
and  $500,000  additional  for  the  fertilizer 
program. 

I  am  very  glad  that  we  were  able  to 
agree  on  retaining  funds  for  the  Mills 
River  Reservoir. 

Mr.   President,   if   no   other  Senator 


>  Construction  revenues  included  in  the  Glen  Canyon  unit  program. 


wishes  to  speak  on  the  subject,  I  move 
that  the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reqLiirement 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  public 
works  for  water  and  power  develop- 
ment and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appropriation  bill  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
report  be  waived,  inasmuch  as  under  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  it 
has  been  printed  as  a  report  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  reports  are 
identical. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
advised  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  is  engaged  at  a 
hearing.  He  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  conference  and  fully  ap- 
proves this  report. 


S.  415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arvel  OUnz;   and 

S.  504.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Bor- 
bridge.  Jr. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  22.  1971.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  8687)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1972 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  na- 
val vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENOUSNT    NO.    438 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth  ) .  PursLiant  to  the  previous  order. 
Amendment  No.  426.  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  now 
becomes  the  pending  business.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  b«  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
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expended  In  connection  with  the  Navy's  Proj- 
ect Sanguine  until  after  (1)  a  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  such  project  pursuant  to  section 
l02(a)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  such  statement  has 
t>een  reviewed  by  the  Preeldent's  CouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  (2)  a  technical 
feaslbUlty  review  of  such  project  has  been 
completed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing. The  foregoing  condition  shall  not  apply 
to  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  such 
funds  for  carrying  out  environmental  com- 
patablllty  research  and  biological  and  eco- 
logical effects  research  In  connection  with 
such  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wishes  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment.  If  he  does, 
would  he  do  so  now? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  point  out  that  there  are  2  hours 
of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis). 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.    NELSON.    Mr.    President,    this 
amendment   affects   the  appropriations 
for  Project  Sanguine,  which  is  a  proposed 
communications  system  in  an  area  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  It  involves  only  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  amendment  provides  that: 
Notwithstanding    any    other    provision    of 
law,  none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended    In    connection    with    the    Navy's 
Project  Sanguine  until  after  (1)  a  final  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  has  been  made 
with  reepect  to  such  project  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  and  such  statement  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  President's  Council  on 
EnvlronmenUl  Quality,  and  (2)  a  technical 
feasibility  review  of  such  project  has  been 
completed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering. The  foregoing  condition  shall  not 
apply  to  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  such 
funds  for  carrying  out  environmental  com- 
patablUty  research  and  biological   and  eco- 
logical  effects  research   In   connection   with 
such  project. 

I  yield  myself  10  minutes 

Mr.  President,  do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  there  is  a  consent  agreement 
of  2  hours  on  this  amendment,  1  hour 
per  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  consistent  with  several 
other  amendments  that  I  have  intro- 
duced earlier  to  require  Federal  agencies 
to  comply  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1970.  Under  the 
act.  Federal  agencies  are  directed  to  file 
environmental  impact  statements  with 
their  legislative  proposals  and  other 
proposed  actions.  In  order  that  the  pub- 
lic, the  Congress  and  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  can 
consider  the  environmental  Implications 


of  these  proposals  before  they  are  ad- 
vanced. 

In  section  102(2)  (O ,  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  says  the  sigencies 
shall  "include  in  every  recommendation 
or  report  on  proposals  for  legislaticHi  and 
other  major  Federal  actions  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment, a  detailed  statement  by  the 
responsible  official"  on  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  the  proposed  action,  possi- 
ble alternatives,  irretrievable  commit- 
ments of  resources  and  other  environ- 
mental concerns. 

Further,  prior  to  finalizing  these  state- 
ments, the  responsible  Federal  official  is 
directed  by  the  act  to  "consult  with  and 
obtain  comments  of  any  Federal  agency 
which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special 
expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental impact  involved." 

The  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill  before  the  Senate  includes  $5,557 
million  for  the  proposed  Project  San- 
guine communications  system  in  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin.  A  total  of  $5,107  mil- 
lion in  the  budget  request  would  go  to 
advance  development  of  the  system's 
technology  and  to  prepare  the  project  for 
validating  a  contract  for  full-scale  de- 
ployment. The  Navy  has  indicated  several 
times  in  the  past  few  months  that  it 
desires  to  advance  the  project  to  the 
contract  validation  phase  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  remaining  $450,000  in  the  budget 
request  is  for  continuing  studies  on  the 
imp£w;t  of  the  project,  when  in  operation, 
on  the  environment  of  northern  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  6,000  square  miles  that  would 
be  involved. 

Under  this  amendment  only  the  $450,- 
000  for  environmental  studies  would  be 
funded.  There  are  compelling  reasons  for 
withholding  further  Sanguine  financing 
at  this  time : 

First.  The  detailed  environmental  im- 
pact statement  required  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  has  not  been 
completed  by  the  Navy,  and  much  re- 
search still  has  to  be  undertaken  before 
the  Navy  will  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
plete such  a  statement.  The  research 
areas  for  these  studies  have  been  defined. 
All  that  is  needed  is  the  commitment  to 
complete  the  research  and  seek  the  con- 
sultation of  other  Federal  agencies  as 
required  by  NEPA. 

Second.  There  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  technology  proposed  by  the 
Navy  for  commimlcating  via  Project 
Sanguine  will  even  work.  Involved  here 
is  not  the  adequacy  of  research  and  de- 
velopment that  has  been  carried  out  to 
date  or  contemplated  for  the  immediate 
future.  Rather,  the  question  is  whether 
the  basic  technology  for  Sanguine  is  cor- 
rect. Questions  that  have  been  raised  in 
this  regard  have  been  considered  serious 
enough — first  by  Independent  scientists 
and  then  by  the  Navy — to  warrant  a 
comprehensive  study  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering.  This  review. 
Initiated  at  my  request,  was  started  only 
recently,  and  indications  are  that  it  will 
be  some  time  before  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

And  herein  lies  a  major  distinction  be- 
tween the  subject  of  the  amendment  be- 


fore the  Senate  today  and  the  stibjects  of 
the  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  that 
I  offered  earlier.  In  the  prerious  amend- 
ment, I  asked  that  fimds  be  withheld  on 
several  projects  until  the  provisions  of 
NEPA  were  fulfilled. 

In  the  present  case,  not  only  are  the 
provisions  of  NEPA  being  Ignored,  but 
also,  the  basic  technology  proposed  to  be 
utilized  by  Sanguine  has  been  challenged 
to  such  a  degree  that  even  the  Navy  has 
agreed  to  seek  an  independent  review  of 
that  technology.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  reconcile  the  Navy's  acknowledgement, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  a  comprehensive 
technological  review  was  needed  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  persistence  in  push- 
ing ahead  with  development  of  the 
project. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin — and  a  good 
many  others  throughout  the  country — 
want  some  answers  to  these  important 
technological  and  environmental  ques- 
tions before  another  dime  is  spent  on  the 
development  of  Project  Sanguine.  They 
do  not  want  to  have  a  military  boon- 
doggle in  their  backyard. 

Some  backgroimd  on  this  project  would 
be  useful  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Project  Sanguine  is  a  proposal  by  the 
Navy  to  communicate  with  submerged 
submarines  armed  with  nuclear  missiles 
and  other  military  forces  throughout  the 
world. 

To  accomplish  this  aim,  the  Navy  has 
proposed  that  a  huge  antenna  network 
be  installed  in  northern  Wisconsin  to 
transmit  extremely  low  frequency  radio 
waves  around  the  globe.  This  system 
would  serve  as  an  emergency  backup  to 
existing  land-based  communlcalions 
networks  that  are  in  operation  today 
throughout  the  world. 

The  land  area  requiremait  for  the  an- 
tenna would  be  extremely  large.  Taking 
the  Navy's  latest  estimates,  about  6,400 
square  miles  of  northern  Wisconsin 
would  be  covered  by  an  antenna  grid, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  criss-crossing 
cables — each  cable  covering  80  miles  end 
to  end.  Between  800  and  1,000  miles  of 
cables  would  be  laid  6  feet  undergroimd, 
requiring  the  clearing  of  substantial 
acreages  of  forest  lands  to  enable  bull- 
dozers and  other  heavy  machinery  nec- 
essary to  lay  the  cables  in  place. 

At  one  time,  the  Navy  said  that  21,000 
square  miles  of  land  would  be  covered 
by  the  anterma  grid,  but  that  staggering 
land  area  since  has  been  scaled  down  to 
6,400. 

We  are  not  sure  what  the  cost  of  con- 
struction would  be.  At  one  ix)int  the  Navy 
indicated  the  cost  at  around  $2  billion. 
The  Navy  has  progressively  lowered  its 
estimate  to  $1.5  billion,  $1  billion,  and 
finally  to  around  $750  million.  Some  sci- 
entists have  even  questioned  whether 
such  a  project  can  be  built  at  the  latest 
cost  suggested  by  the  Navy  because,  they 
say,  the  power  input  to  the  system  will 
have  to  be  greatly  increased  to  enable 
operation. 

We  are  iK>t  sure,  either,  how  much 
electricity  would  be  required  to  operate 
the  system.  The  latest  estimate  by  the 
Navy  Is  that  30  megawatts — half  the 
electrical  power  consumption  of  the  Mad- 
ison, Wis.,  metropolitan  area — would 
have     to    be     generated     continuously 
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for  Sanguine.  This  latest  estimate,  which 
is  disputed  by  independent  scientists, 
also  has  been  scaled  down  by  the  Navy 
from  the  first  estimates  of  around  500 
megawatts. 

These  uncertainties  surrounding  the 
environmental  and  scientific  aspects  of 
the  Sanguine  project,  plus  the  Navy's 
continued  vagiuness  about  the  scope  of 
the  project,  are  deeply  disturbing  to 
many  of  the  pe(H)le — including  myself — 
who  have  been  expressing  reservations 
about  Project  Sanguine  since  1968. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  unre- 
solved Sang\]ine  concerns.  One  of  them  is 
the  military  value  of  the  project,  some- 
thing that  as  jret  has  not  been  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  Congress.  The  Navy  stresses 
only  the  need  to  commimicate  with  sub- 
marines and  other  military  forces.  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  this  communication  al- 
ready can  be  carried  out. 

Communication  via  Sanguine,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  departure  from  the  usual 
modes  of  transmitting  radio  signals.  The 
frequency  output  woxild  be  so  low  that 
only  code  could  be  transmitted.  And  the 
receiver  could  not  return  the  signal  to 
SangTiine  because  of  the  technological 
impossibility  of,  for  example,  equipping  a 
submarine  with  the  massive  antenna  and 
power  generators  necessary  to  send  ex- 
tremely low  frequency  signals  over  long 
distances. 

Questions  over  the  military  value  of 
Sanguine  aside,  my  concern  at  this  time 
is  primarily  about  the  many  imresolved 
questions  surrounding  the  envircaimental 
impact  of  the  project,  and  about  the  vital 
questions  of  whether  the  system  will 
even  work. 

Indeed,  this  concern  is  shared  by  the 
Navy.  In  December  of  1969,  Navy  Capt. 
P.  L.  Brand  addressed  a  meeting  at  Park 
Palls,  Wis. — on  the  question  of  Project 
Sangxiine. 

Captain  Brand  said  at  that  meeting: 

We  will  not  build  Sanguine,  one  further 
lota  of  It.  unless  we  can  demonstrate  there 
are  no  problems. 

The  Navy  should  live  up  to  that  com- 
mitment, even  if  it  takes  congressional 
action  as  I  am  proposing  today  to  as- 
sure that  this  is  done. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Navy  has  some 
distance  to  go  before  the  environmental 
impact  questions  are  resolved.  And  only 
now  a  review  has  begun  over  whether 
the  project  is  technologically  feasible. 

Research  on  communications  with  ex- 
tremely low  frequency  was  started  in 
1958.  Each  year  since  then  the  Congress 
has  been  funding  such  research,  which 
eventually  was  code-named  Project 
Sanguine.  But  it  was  not  until  1968 — 10 
full  years  after  the  initial  research  was 
started — that  the  public  was  told  of 
the  project. 

In  early  1969.  the  Navy  requested  per- 
mission from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  move  the  project  to  the  contract  vali- 
dation phase.  At  that  time,  very  little  if 
anything  was  known  of  the  potential 
environmental  impact  not  only  of  build- 
ing the  Sanguine  system  but  of  operat- 
ing the  project  with  massive  amounts  of 
electricity  running  through  the  very 
large  antenna  grid.  The  request  to  pro- 
ceed with  contract  validation  was  re- 
jected by  the  Defense  Secretary  and  the 


House  Appropriations  Committee.  And 
after  urglngs  by  myself  and  others  that 
environmental  studies  be  undertaken, 
the  Navy  finally  started  such  studies. 

The  Navy  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Hazleton  Laboratories  of  PaUs 
Church,  Va.,  for  investigation  of  the 
biological  effects  of  Sanguine. 

The  Hazleton  Laboratories  issued  its 
report  last  November.  And  the  conclu- 
sions were  rather  disturbing. 

The  report — Page  3,  Project  Sanguine 
Biological  Effects  Test  Program  Pilot 
■Studies  by  Hazleton  Laboratories,  Inc., 
November  1970 — said  the  effects  in  some 
of  the  laboratory  studies  showed: 

Possible  but  inconsistent  blood  pressure 
and  rectal  temperature  elevations  in  dogs 
exposed  to  the  laboratory  electrical  field. 

Possible  increase  in  the  dominate 
lethal  mutation  rate  in  the  friiit  fiy — 
normally  used  for  mutation-rate  studies. 

Possible  growth  inhibition  in  one  of 
three  plant  species  used  in  the  studies. 

Some  avoidance  reaction  to  electrical 
fields  by  turtles  and  fish  in  experi- 
ments. 

Declines  In  populations  of  four  major 
classifications  of  soil  arthropods  at  both 
test  and  control  sites. 

And  the  report  recommended — Page 
M-1. 

Additional  studies  to  determine  safety 
limits  for  the  extremely  low  frequency 
electrical  and  magnetic  fields.  These 
studies  should  include,  the  report  said, 
investigations  of  effects  on  other  species 
of  plant  seeds,  and  the  effects  on  several 
other  aquatic  animals. 

The  fruit  fly  mutagenlsis  study  be  ex- 
panded and  carried  out  immediately.  The 
report  said: 

The  implications  of  these  results  are  too 
Important  to  be  neglected. 

Careful  studies  on  how  the  blood  pres- 
sure and  body  temperature  of  dogs  ex- 
posed to  electrical  fields  is  affected. 
And,  quoting  directly  from  the  report: 
Finally,  because  aquatic  organisms  are  so 
Intimately  In  contact  with  a  voltage  gradient 
appearing  in  water.  It  would  be  Important 
to  Investigate  possible  reproductive  effects 
In  the  aquatic  animal. 

The  Hazleton  report  and  its  recom- 
mendations demonstrate  the  critical  im- 
portance of  additional  studies  on  the 
environmental  effects  of  Sanguine  before 
proceeding  any  further  with  this  project. 

But  here  I  want  to  emphasize  my  ear- 
lier point  that  the  research  study  areas 
are  known.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  com- 
mitment by  the  Navy  to  complete  this 
work — and  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
NEPA  as  passed  by  the  Congress  more 
than  20  months  ago.  Until  these  vital 
studies  are  completed,  we  should  with- 
hold fiu^her  funding  of  the  project. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  previous  Navy 
statements  there  is  cause  for  serious  con- 
cern whether  the  Department  even  un- 
derstands the  serious  environmental 
questions  that  have  already  been  raised 
about  Sanguine. 

In  December  of  1970.  1  month  after 
the  Hazleton  -eoort  was  prepared,  the 
Navy  issued  a  report  entitled  "The  Envi- 
ronmental Compatibility  Assurance  Pro- 
gram for  Sanguine— ECAP." 

The  report  concluded  its  abstract  with 
these  words : 


The  results  of  research  presented  In  this 
report  show  that  a  Sanguine  system  com- 
patible with  the  environment  can  be  de- 
signed. Research  wUI  continue  to  provide  fur- 
ther documentation  and  to  assure  that  a 
system  can  be  Installed  and  operated  with- 
out    affecting     the     present     environment. 

There  is  no  documented  support  fw 
this  conclusion,  and  the  Navy  knows  it. 

As  I  have  noted  earlier,  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  Hazle- 
ton report  very  clearly  establish  that 
several  outstanding  questions  about  the 
environmental  impact  of  Sanguine  are 
apparent  and  must  be  resolved. 

In  March,  of  this  year,  the  Navy  sub- 
mitted a  draft  environmental  impact 
statement.  This  statement  was  not  widely 
circulated — and  the  Navy  has  empha- 
sized that  it  is  only  a  draft. 

Last  Friday  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Wisconsin  Governor's  ad  hoc  committee 
on  Sanguine  published  a  critique  of  the 
Navy's  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  on  Sanguine 
was  appointed  In  December  of  1969.  The 
committee,  which  Is  chaired  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Bock  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin's 
Graduate  School,  is  widely  recognized  as 
being  highly  objective  and  impartial  In 
its  review  of  the  many  facets  of  the  proj- 
ect Sanguine  controversy. 

I  would  like  to  read  directly  from  the 
summary  statement  of  the  Environ- 
mental Standards  Subcommittee  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee: 

Initially  It  Is  necessary  to  make  very  clear 
our  strongest  reservation.  Throughout  the 
DEIS  (Draft  Environmental  Impact  SWte- 
ment)  and  the  ECAP  Status  Report  (Annex 
A),  statements  are  made  to  the  effect  that 
a  Project  Sanguine  design  can  be  develojjed 
which  would  result  in  an  operable  system 
that  would  have  no  significant  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects.  In  different  contexts  and 
at  every  opportunity  this  statement  Is  reit- 
erated. We,  In  turn,  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  this  assertion  has  neither  been  proven 
nor  dlsproven.  The  Navy  has  neither  recog- 
nized nor  publicly  recorded  our  position. 
Repetition  Is  not  a  substitute  for  verifica- 
tion. The  latter  will  be  required  before  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  scientific  community. 

To  the  present,  the  plloit  biological  studies 
and  ecological  surveys  have  been  aimed  solely 
at  acute  effects.  Results  in  virtually  none  of 
these  experiments  have  been  at  all  convinc- 
ing. (Italics  added)  Our  subcommittee  Is, 
thus,  not  at  all  assured,  even  concerning 
such  short-term  acute  effects,  at  any  KM. 
(electro- magnetic)  level.  We  have,  however, 
repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for  long-term 
study  of  possible  subtle  effecU.  particularly 
concerning  multiple  or  cross  stresses,  factors 
which  are  critical  to  survival  In  a  free-living 
organism  in  the  natural  environment.  The 
sooner  such  studies  are  Initiated,  the  sooner 
It  will  be  possible  to  realistically  discuss  the 
environmental  impact  of  Project  Sanguine. 
Without  the  inclusion  of  results  from  such 
studies,  a  final  Environmental  Impact  SUte- 
ment  would  be  unacceptable  to  our  sub- 
committee. 

Sweeping  statements  are  made  through- 
out the  DEIS  that  no  adverse  "Impacts"  have 
been  found — a  statement  with  which  we 
have  disagreed — but  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  these  references  deal  primarily  with 
volts  per  meter  gradients  at  the  antenna 
sites.  Biotic  effects  at  the  ground  termi- 
nals— 10  to  14  volts  per  meter — have  been 
virtually  neglected.  Even  if  the  grounding 
sites  occupy  a  relatively  small  area,  the  prob- 
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lems  of  adverse  blotlc  effects  must  be  Iden- 
tified and  Investigated. 

The  effort  to  assure  that  natural  resources 
would  be  protected  in  the  event  that  Project 
Sanguine  is  installed  is  commendable.  It  is 
also  necessary,  however,  to  give  assurances 
that  if  the  system  were  constructed,  pro- 
visions would  be  made  through  federal 
funding  to  facilitate  appropriate  state  ac- 
tion for  detecting  and  preventing  specifica- 
tion violations. 

The  subcommittee's  report  consists  of 
9  pages  of  detailed  critique  of  the  Navy's 
draft  environmental  impact  statement. 

Of  ijarticular  Interest  is  section  3  of 
the  Navy's  report  In  which  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  "adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects which  cannot  be  avoided  should 
the  proposal — Project  Sanguine — be  im- 
plemented." This  is  contained  on  page  34 
of  the  Navj''s  report,  and  the  first  para- 
graph reads: 

During  the  approximately  four  years  of 
environmental  research  that  ha*  been  con- 
ducted under  the  Project  Sanguine  ECAP 
Program,  and  the  recently  completed  San- 
guine System  Design  Studies  as  well,  no  per- 
manent or  long-term  adverse  environmental 
effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  have  been 
Identified. 

That  is  what  the  Navy  says.  Now  here 
is  the  subcommittee's  comment : 

We  take  strong  exception  to  the  intent 
and  wording  of  this  entire  section,  most 
especially  to  the  first  paragraph,  page  34 
(Just  quoted  above).  How  could  long-term 
adverse  environmental  effects  be  Identified 
or  deemed  non-existent  when  no  such  stu- 
dies were  conducted?  There  have  not  been 
'four  years  of  environmental  research"  hav- 
ing to  do  with  biological  or  ecological  com- 
patibility. There  are  virtually  no  studies 
which  have  been  reported  to  us  In  written 
form  which  provide  biological  or  ecological 
assurance  even  on  a  short-term  basis.  There 
are  certainly  none  which  provide  long-term 
assurance. 

.  .  .  Section  3  In  Its  entirety  Is  a  gloss- 
over  of  non-existent  or  shoddy  investiga- 
tion of  biological  and  ecological  problems 
and  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  unchallenged. 

The  Navy  impact  statement  does  not 
comply  with  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

The  Department  has  not  attempted  to 
evaluate  the  Issues  raised  in  an  objective 
manner. 

However,  it  is  not  only  in  the  environ- 
mental impact  area  that  grave  questions 
remain  with  regard  to  Project  Sanguine. 

The  Navy  has  stated  categorically  on 
numerous  occasions  that  extremely  low 
frequency  will  wori  In  the  case  of  San- 
guine and.  accordingly,  virtually  all  of 
its  development  efforts  has  made  the 
assumption  that  ELP  is  the  best  tech- 
nology for  the  job. 

There  is  considerable  doubt,  however, 
that  ELF  is  the  best  technology. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Defense  Market- 
ing Survey — DMS — a  private  organiza- 
tion which  monitors  defense  programs 
and  contracts.  Issued  a  short  report  on 
the  status  of  Project  Sanguine.  It  con- 
cluded with  these  remarks: 

A  year  ago  DMS  forecast  that  LF  (low 
frequency)  and  VU  (very  low  frequency) 
would  eventually  replace  ELF  (extremely  low 
frequency,  which  U  Project  Sanguine)  In  the 
survivable  communications  concept.  We  see 
no  reason  to  change  that  projection. 

The  Navy  apparently  has  studied  al- 
ternatives to  extremely  low  frequency  for 


Sanguine,  although  the  document  that 
discusses  these  alternatives  has  been 
classified  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  therefore  not  available  for  scrutiny 
by  the  public.  However,  the  major  thrust 
of  the  Sanguine  effort  has  been  in  the 
develojMnent  of  extremely  low  frequency. 
And  because  the  Navy  already  has  sought 
to  advance  the  project  to  contract  vali- 
dation in  1968  and,  from  every  indica- 
tion, will  be  seeking  to  advance  it  to  that 
point  again  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Navy  has  con- 
cluded that  extremely  low  frequency, 
with  power  input  levels,  of  30  megawatts, 
is  the  best  technology. 

A  short  time  after  the  Defense  Market- 
ing Survey  issued  its  report,  two  other 
reports  were  published,  one  by  the  Wis- 
consin Committee  for  Environmental  In- 
formation— made  up  largely  of  scientists 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin— and  an- 
other by  an  antenna  expert  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  at  Lawrence.  These  re- 
ports, prepared  independently  of  each 
other,  concluded  that  with  extremely  low 
frequency  at  power  input  levels  suggested 
by  the  Navy  it  would  take  so  long  to  send 
messages  via  Sangiiine  that,  as  the  Wis- 
consin report  said,  the  system  would  be 
susceptible  to  jamming  by  another  na- 
tion at  considerably  less  effort  than  that 
required  to  send  the  messages  in  the 
first  place. 

The  Wisconsin  report  calculated  that 
with  the  stated  power  input  to  Sanguine 
it  would  take  1.7  hours  to  transmit  a 
simple  12-letter  messsige  via  the  proposed 
system. 

Dr.  Albert  Biggs  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  calculated  a  "worse  case  anal- 
ysis" of  Sanguine,  and  concluded  it  could 
take  up  to  15  hours  to  send  a  similar  mes- 
sage. Both  reports  said  the  sending  time 
could  be  improved  wily  by  substantially 
increasing  the  power  input  to  the  system. 
If  this  is  true,  then  obviously  there  would 
have  to  be  a  new  series  of  environmental 
studies  to  determine  the  effect  on  plants, 
animals  and  himisuis  from  the  greatly 
Increased  power  of  the  electrical  field 
surrovmding  the  massive  antenna  grid 
and  the  Impact  of  building  and  operating 
the  scores  of  generators  necessary  to  sup- 
ply the  power. 

If  this  should  happen,  then  the  Con- 
gress would  find  Itself  In  the  awkward 
and  embarrassing  position  of  facing  a 
greatly  Increased  Navy  budget  to  allow 
the  additional  construction  necessary  to 
make  Sanguine  work  after  the  huge  an- 
tenna grid  already  Is  in  place. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  two  scientific  reports, 
I  asked  the  Navy  to  seek  an  independent 
review  of  the  technology  chosen  for  San- 
guine. In  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  14, 
1971,  Assistant  Navy  Secretary  Robert 
Prosch  agreed  and  said  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  has  been  asked 
to  conduct  a  joint  review.  NAS/NAE  only 
recently  has  begun  to  assemble  their  re- 
view panel  to  imdertake  the  analysis 
that  was  requested  by  the  Navy. 

A  short  time  later,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Prosch  and  asked 
why  development  work  on  Sanguine 
should  not  be  suspended  until  the  tech- 
nical review  is  completed. 


In  response  Dr.  Prosch  stated  that  the 
Navy  believed  there  were  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  scientists  who  prepared  the 
two  reports  questioning  the  feasibiUty  of 
Sanguine — I  should  add  parenthetically 
that  the  Wisconsin  report  had  been 
widely  circulated  among  several  promi- 
nent perscKis  In  the  scientific  commtmity 
before  the  final  draft  was  published. 

Then  Dr.  Prosch  said: 

...  in  our  opinion,  there  has  not  been 
any  valid  evidence  presented  which  would 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  feaslbUity 
of  Sanguine  as  an  effective  conununlcation 
S3r8tem  Is  In  doubt. 

This  letter  was  sent,  after  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  had  been  asked 
to  conduct  the  technical  review. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  prudent  course 
in  this  matter  would  be  to  postpone  sw;- 
tion  on  the  Navy's  Sanguine  budget  re- 
quest until  both  the  technical  review  and 
the  environmental  impact  studies  have 
been  completed,  and  the  latter  reviewed 
by  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  not  permanently 
stop  development  of  Project  Sanguine. 
Rather,  it  would  temporarily  suspend  de- 
velopment work  imtil  the  Navy  has  ful- 
filled the  statutory  requirements  of 
NEPA  and  until  the  technical  review  has 
been  completed  so  we  will  know  whether 
Sanguine  will  even  work.  To  date,  nearly 
$50  million  have  been  spent  on  Project 
Sanguine  and  some  13  years  have  been 
devoted  to  the  overall  effort.  The  Navy 
already  has  sought  permission  to  advance 
Sanguine  to  the  contract  validation 
phase,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Navy  currently  is  gearing  its  efforts  to- 
ward another  attempt  to  secure  the  once- 
denied  permission  to  enter  the  contract 
validation  phase  of  development.  In- 
deed, the  Navy's  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  several 
months  ago  said  that  certsdn  systems 
concept  for  Sanguine  are  ready.  In  the 
Navy's  words,  "for  proceeding  Into  the 
formal  development  and  acquisition 
process." 

This  amendment  would  simply  with- 
hold further  funds  for  the  development 
of  Sanguine  to  allow  the  environmental 
impact  studies  to  be  completed  and  serve 
as  a  guide  to  any  further  development, 
and  to  allow  the  technical  review  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  whether  the  correct 
technology  has  been  selected. 

Should  the  technical  committee  con- 
clude that  the  best  technology  has  not 
been  selected,  then  continuing  to  fund 
Sanguine  at  this  point  would  result  in  a 
colossal  waste  of  money  and  time. 

There  Is  another  subject  relating  to 
Sanguine  that  is  germane  here.  That  is 
the  curious  activity  by  the  Navy  on  Sep- 
tember 10  in  revising  its  budget  request 
for  Sangtiine.  This  revising  took  place 
after  the  House  had  voted  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill, 
long  after  hearings  on  the  bill  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  had  been  com- 
pleted and  after  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  had  prepared  its  report 
and  sent  the  bill  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Before  us  today  is  a  Sanguine  request 
for  $5,557  million.  Until  September  10, 
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this  request  included  $2.4  million  to  In- 
vestigate the  possibility  of  burying  San- 
giiine  several  thousand  feet  deep  In  a 
network  of  tunnels. 

I  objected  to  that  elaborate  scheme 
because  It,  like  the  shallow  Sanguine 
systen  relied  on  extremely  low  fre- 
quency. Since  there  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  shallow  system  is  feasible 
why  spend  money  on  a  deep  tunnel  sys- 
tem imtil  the  feasibility  of  a  shallow  sys- 
tem Is  proved. 

On  September  10. 1  was  notified  by  the 
Navy  that  it  had  all  but  abandoned  re- 
search*on  a  deep  undergroimd  Sanguine 
system.  In  a  last  minute  Navy  decision 
foUowing  my  stated  objections,  the  budg- 
et request  for  Sanguine  was  revised  to 
reduce  the  deep  underground  effort  by 
$1.94  million  because  of  unexplained 
"technical  problems." 

However,  rather  than  remove  that 
amount  entirely  from  the  budget,  the 
Navy  simply  used  it  to  increase  the  over- 
all development  effort  for  the  shallow 
Sanguine  system.  The  only  exception  was 
$100,000  added  to  the  environmental  im- 
pact study  effort. 

The  effect  of  the  arbitrary  and  hasty 
reassignment  of  budget  flgiires  Is  to 
increase  the  surface  Sanguine  system 
effort  by  nearly  $2  million — or  an  in- 
crease of  about  45  percent  over  a  very 
short  time  frame — without  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  even 
having  the  opportunity  to  consider  in 
public  hearings  how  these  additional 
funds  would  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  debate  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  insist  on  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  in  a  nUlng  Just  yesterday,  a 
Federal  district  coiut  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  dramatically  reaffirmed  that  the 
act  requires  Federal  agencies  to  fuUy 
consider  all  aspects  of  the  environment 
and  to  file  comprehensive,  detailed,  final 
environmental  Impact  studies  before,  not 
after  they  go  ahead  with  projects  posing 
significant  effects  on  the  environment. 

The  Federal  Judge  granted  the  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  FMnd's  request  for  a 
preliminary  injunction  holding  up  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  work  on  the  $346 
million  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  pending  a 
full  determination  of  the  project's  ef- 
fects on  the  environment.  The  vital  en- 
vironmental issues  involved  In  the  proj- 
ect will  be  finally  settled  at  a  later  trial 
before  the  court,  although  a  date  has 
not  yet  been  set. 

The  order  by  Judge  John  Lewis  Smith 
said: 

Plaintiffs  have  made  a  substantial  show- 
ing of  a  likelihood  that  In  the  planning, 
design  and  development  of,  and  in  making 
the  decision  to  construct,  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway,  defendants  have  not 
fully  compiled  with  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1069 
and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended. 

Without  the  preliminary  injunction, 
the  Judge  concluded,  "plaintiffs  will  suf- 
fer irreparable  injury  for  which  there 
is  no  adequate  remeily  at  law."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judge's 
order,  and  the  stories  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 


reporting  the  decision  as  one  of  the  most 
important  national  news  stories  of  the 
day  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  the  end 
of  these  remaiiEs. 

We  debated  and  had  a  roUcall  vote 
on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  question  on 
July  31,  on  an  amendment  I  introduced 
to  the  Public  Works  Appropriations  bill 
to  hold  up  work  on  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee and  four  other  projects  imtll  they 
were  brought  into  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  At 
that  time,  the  very  same  issues  in  the 
court  case  were  raised  and  thoroughly 
discussed. 

In  the  debate,  I  read  Into  the  Record 
sections  from  the  letter  to  the  corps 
from  the  Southeastern  Regional  Office 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
vu-glng  that  the  entire  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway  project  be  thoroughly 
reevaluated  before  the  corps  went  any 
further.  The  EPA  letter  argued  that  the 
project — 

May  not  bring  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial development  to  the  area  orlglnaUy 
anticipated,  particularly  northeast  Missis- 
sippi, and  a  scenic  and  natural  area  will  be 
Irreversibly  damaged  for  all  time. 

Further,  the  regional  EPA  office  said 
that— 

It  l3  the  considered  opinion  of  the  EPA 
that  the  cumulative  long-term  overall  effect 
at  the  project  on  the  environment  will  be 
one  of  overall  degradation  of  water  quality 
values  In  spite  of  the  presently  known  tech- 
niques which  can  be  applied  to  help  main- 
tain water  quality. 

And  as  pointed  out  in  news  reports, 
conservation  witnesses  at  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  trial  also  pointed  out  the 
project  also  poses  other  serious  ecological 
problems  such  as  possible  destruction 
of  the  fish  food  chain  there  and  would 
preclude  archeological  exploration  of  a 
region  important  in  the  history  of  many 
native  American  groups. 

The  corps  response  to  the  grave  en- 
vironmental questions  raised  by  the  re- 
gional EPA  letter  was  to  say  that  it  would 
do  further  environmental  studies,  but 
was  going  to  start  construction  on  the 
project  regardless. 

This  EPA  document,  which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks,  was  one  of  the  key  documents 
cited  by  Judge  Smith  in  his  decision 
yesterday. 

When  I  offered  my  amendment  to  hold 
up  the  fimds  on  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee and  the  other  four  projects,  I  said 
that  on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee — 

It  appears  that  as  has  happened  so  often 
in  the  past,  the  Federal  Government  Is  rush- 
ing headlong  into  a  massive  project  whose 
environmental  damages  could  outweigh  any 
possible  benefits. 

Yet,  I  pointed  out — 

Despite  the  overwhelming  environmental 
concerns  that  have  not  even  begun  to  be 
settled.  Congress  Is  being  asked  to  appropri- 
ate millions  of  dollars  to  boost  this  project 
along. 

Quoting  further  from  my  remarks  in 
that  debate,  I  said— 

The  EPA  report  says  the  environmental 
hazards  are  serious  and  that  adequate  studies 
have  not  been  made.  Nevertheless  Congress  is 
going  to  appropriate  the  money  and  author- 
ize full  speed  ahead.  Then  the  Corps,  which 


is  committed  to  the  project  is  going  to  make 
a  study  as  the  project  proceeds.  How  la  the 
study  going  to  come  out?  Everyone  knows 
the  answer.  I  can  give  It  to  them.  No  matter 
what  the  evidence  is,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Is  not  coming  back  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  after  spending  mlUlons  of  dol- 
lars on  Tombigbee,  and  say,  "We  have  now 
made  studies  and  found  out  that  the  project 
Is  a  big  blimder  and  that  the  regional  EPA 
office  was  right  In  the  first  place.  We  know 
they  are  not  going  to  come  back  with  any- 
thing but  an  affirmative  report  no  matter 
what  the  studies  disclose. 

If  Senators  want  to  support  this  kind  of 
project,  go  ahead.  It  Is  another  tragic  and 
foolish  commitment  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
When  In  Heaven's  name  will  we  wake  up? 

As  I  have  with  two  similar  amend- 
ments since  then — one  for  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  and  one 
earlier  one  to  the  Military  Procurement 
bill — I  urged  the  Senate  then  to — 

Firmly  establish  now  the  principle  that 
Congress  will  require  completed  environmen- 
tal Impact  studies  before  It  will  authorize 
or  appropriate  moneys  for  Federal  projects 
with  significant  environmental  Impact.  It  Is 
here,  at  this  key  decisionmaking  point,  that 
environmental  review  is  so  important. 

What  was  the  S«iate's  answer  on  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  amendment?  On 
the  roll  call,  we  had  17  yeas,  and  56  nays, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
vote  be  printed  in  the  Record  again  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Yet  2  years  ago,  we  passed  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  and.  to  quote 
from  it  again,  it  directed  all  Federal  offi- 
cials to — 

Include  in  every  recommendation  or  report 
on  proposals  for  legislation  and  other  major 
Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment,  a  de- 
taUed  statement  by  the  responsible  official 
on — 

(I)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(II)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  pro- 
posal be  Implemented. 

(III)  alternatives   to  the  proposed  action, 
(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term   uses  of  man's  environment   and   the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(V)  any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  cxaa- 
mitments  of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

The  directive  is  indisputably  clear. 
Federal  agencies  are  to  file  final,  detailed 
environmental  impact  statements  on  all 
proposed  actions  and  on  all  legislative 
proposals  which  pose  a  significant  im- 
pact to  the  environment. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  permit  Federal  agencies  to  continue 
making  a  mockery  of  this  act,  eroding 
it  into  so  many  meaningless  words.  Are 
we  going  to  duck  every  time  the  question 
comes  up— which  it  will,  Ume  after  time, 
in  bills  coming  to  the  Senate  fioor— and 
hope  that  the  courts  will  require  compli- 
ance with  our  own  statute? 

When  I  offered  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee amendment,  I  announced  my  in- 
tention to  offer  such  an  amendment  and 
request  a  roUcall  vote  every  time  a  bill 
comes  to  the  Senate  fioor  with  projects 
not  in  compliance  with  the  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act.  Today's  amendment  is  the 
fourth  such  proposal  and  the  fourth  such 
vote.  It  is  time  we  started  required  Ped- 
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eral  agencies  to  complying  with  a  poei- 
tlon  which  Congress  has  made  totally 
clear  by  statute  and  which  the  courts 
have  recognized  and  firmly  upheld. 

Mr.  NELSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks when  I  previously  had  the  floor.  I 
neglected  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rzcoro  a  letter  from 
the  regional  EPA  office  to  the  corps  on 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project,  dated 
February  12.  1971. 1  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  at  that  point  In 
the  Record.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  Is  as  follows: 

Envibonmkntal  Pbotection  Aoknct, 

February  12,  1971. 

DiSTBICT  EnGIKEXS, 

U.S.  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Mobile,  Ala. 

DzAR  Sn:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  January  15,  1971,  requesting  our  views 
on  the  preliminary  environmental  state- 
ment covering  the  proposed  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  waterway  project.  Our  reply  is 
given  In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (Public  Law  91-100).  Section  102(c). 
The  353  mile  long  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway  which  extends  from  Pickwick  pool 
on  the  Tennessee  River  to  DemopoUs  on  the 
Tombigbee  River  In  the  upper  portion  of  a 
470  mile  long  waterway  which  connects  Mo- 
bile Bay  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  with  the 
Tennessee  River. 

Present  ecological  values  are  well  docu- 
mented in  the  environmental  statement  but 
insufficient  acknowledgment  Is  given  to  the 
adverse  effect  that  the  project  wlU  have  on 
future  ecological  and  water  quality  values. 

The  channelization,  the  dams  and  im- 
poundments, the  Introduction  of  Tennessee 
River  water  Into  the  Tombigbee  River  sys- 
tem, the  Increased  population  and  new  In- 
dustries and  the  construction  operations 
necessary  for  completing  the  waterway  wUl 
all  have  a  profound  and  lasting  effect  on  the 
water  quality  values  and  the  ecology  of  the 
entire  area  through  which  the  waterway 
passes. 

The  channelization  and  cut  off  of  river 
bends  will  cause  a  loss  of  the  natural  shallow 
water  areas,  fiood  plains,  pools,  sand  bars 
and  riffles  with  their  associated  aquatic  veg- 
etation conducive  to  stream  purification  and 
a  balanced  water  quality.  The  assimilative 
capacity  of  the  streams  will  be  lessened  and 
the  pollution  will  be  carried  further  down 
stream  and  over  a  greater  reach  of  the  stream 
before  becoming  stabilized. 

The  Impoundments  created  by  the  locks 
and  dams  will  Increase  the  overall  water 
temperature  and  decrease  the  waters  ca- 
pacity for  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  change 
from  a  free  flowing  stream  to  a  semlqulescent 
reservoir  environment  wUl  alter  the  domi- 
nant fish  species  and  organisms  In  the  fish 
food  chain.  Studies  on  other  similar  streams 
Indicate  that  although  some  pick  up  of 
oxygen  can  be  realized  in  the  spillway  dis- 
charges, the  assimilative  capacity  of  the 
stream  and  its  overall  oxygen  oontent  after 
being  converted  to  a  waterway  by  the  use 
of  Impoundments  will  be  less  than  that  for 
the  free  flowing  stream. 

The  East  Fork,  Mackeys  Creek  and  Yellow 
Creek  are  presently  free  flowing  streams  with 
excellent  water  quality.  Most  of  Mackeys 
Creek  and  Yellow  Creek  and  Its  tributaries 
win  be  inundated  by  the  Bay  Springs  Lock 
and  Dam  Impoundment. 

Pickwick  Pool  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
which  will  supply  water  to  the  proposed 
waterway.  Is  presently  closed  for  flshlng  be- 
cause of  mercury  contamination.  Because  of 


the  heavy  industrialization  of  the  Tennessee 
Rtver  VaUey  above  Pickwick  Dam.  theae 
waters  also  have  more  than  the  normal  back- 
ground of  nutrients,  heavy  metals  and  toxi- 
cants including  DDT.  Becavise  of  the  dilution 
by  heavy  stream  flows,  water  use  classifica- 
tions and  water  quality  standards  are  gen- 
erally not  violated  on  the  Tennessee  except 
near  some  of  the  large  communities  and  In- 
dustrial complexes  and  the  feeder  streams 
Into  which  they  discharge.  Some  of  the 
sludges  generated  by  these  discharges  con- 
tain damaging  pollutants.  The  continual 
dredging  operations  taking  place  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  tributaries  keep  these  ma- 
terials in  suspension. 

Because  of  the  height  of  the  Bay  Springs 
Dam,  stratification  wUl  probably  occur  In 
the  Impoundment  and  there  may  be  a  defi- 
ciency In  oxygen  In  the  waters  received  by 
the  canal  section  through  lockages.  Barge 
traffic  will  keep  the  canal  waters  relatively 
turbid  and  oU  slicks  can  be  expected.  The 
discharge  of  these  turbid  canal  waters  with 
low  oxygen  content,  dangerous  mercury 
levels  and  higher  temperature  Into  the  rela- 
tively pure  and  free  fiowlng  East  Fork  rep- 
resents a  definite  degradation  In  water  qual- 
ity. 

The  construction  of  the  waterway  will 
take  a  minimum  of  9  years  to  complete  and 
during  this  time  portions  of  the  river  sys- 
tems win  be  subjected  to  extensive  turbidity 
and  sUtlng.  Most  severely  affected  will  be  the 
river  bend  and  oxbow  sections  cut  off  from 
normal  flow  by  newly  constructed  channels. 
These  sections  wUl  be  subjected  to  exten- 
sive sUtIng  during  construction  and  more 
or  less  continuous  sUtIng  from  ncumal  flows 
because  of  the  reduced  velocity  In  these 
sections.  Because  of  the  colloidal  nature  of 
many  of  the  fine  sandy  clay  silts  which  are 
to  be  dredged.  It  can  be  expected  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  suspended  ma- 
terial will  be  carried  all  the  way  to  Mobile 
Bay.  Much  of  the  material  which  does  settle 
out  In  the  Impoundments  wUl  be  released 
by  lockages  and  carried  along  with  flood 
flows. 

The  waterway  wUl  bring  with  It  new  in- 
dvistrles,  boat  traffic,  an  Increase  In  the  pop- 
platlon  and  a  resultant  Increase  In  the  pol- 
lutlonal  load  for  the  entire  river  system. 
No  effective  methods  have  yet  been  devised 
to  control  boat  pollution  and  the  secondary 
treatment  requirements  for  municipal  and 
industrial  wastes  stUl  leaves  a  heavy  waste 
load  and  most  of  the  nutrients  to  be  as- 
similated by  the  stream. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Is 
concerned  with  the  resulting  cumulative 
long-term  effects  of  the  Increased  future 
residential,  commercial  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment on  water  quality  values  of  the 
stream  Involved.  The  waste  asslmUatlve 
capacity  of  the  existing  free  flowing  streams 
will  be  considerably  reduced  when  replaced 
by  deep  navigation  pools.  The  additional 
water  derived  from  maximum  lockages  (24 
per  day)  may  be  adequate  to  offset  this 
reduced  assimilative  capacity  but  on  days 
with  low  barge  traffic  an  Insufficient  amont 
of  water  wUl  probably  be  released.  There 
should  be  definite  assurances  that  sufficient 
water  releases  wUl  be  made,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  lockages,  so  that  present  as- 
slmUatlve capacity  Is  maintained. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  Is  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  a  study  be  initiated  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  water  required  and 
the  method  of  furnishing  the  additional 
stream  flow  necessary  for  water  quality  man- 
agement over  that  supplied  by  the  actual 
navigational  lockages. 

A  method  should  also  be  devised  to  Insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen  In  the  releases 
from  Bay  Springs  Lock  and  Dam  Impound- 
ment. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that  an  efficient 
abatement  plain  for  pollution  control  be  de- 


veloped m  full  coordination  with  the  appro- 
priate non-federal  agencies  to  insure  Imple- 
mentation of  the  water  quality  management 
plan. 

The  project  was  conceived  to  provide  a 
more  direct  connecting  waterway  from  the 
Central  Oulf  Coast  to  mld-contlnenUl 
United  States  and  to  Improve  the  economics 
of  a  now  depressed  area.  However,  the  de- 
pressed area  which  It  Is  supposed  to  help 
(northeastern  Mississippi)  Is  near  the  most 
highly  Industrialized  section  of  southeastern 
United  States  stretching  along  the  Tennessee 
River  from  Pickwick  Pool  to  Klngsport  In 
northern  Tennessee.  The  area  from  the  Tom- 
bigbee River  along  the  East  Fork.  Mackeys 
Creek  and  over  the  divide  to  the  Yellow  River 
Is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  unspoiled 
areas  still  remaining  In  Mississippi.  The  value 
of  the  area  of  students  of  paleontology,  geol- 
ogy and  archaeology  Is  well  known  through- 
out the  southeastern  United  States.  Since  It 
Is  also  near  to  a  heavUy  Industrialized  area, 
its  value  as  a  recreational,  bunting,  flshlng 
and  scenic  area  Is  of  Immeasurable  Impor- 
tance. In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  pub- 
lic opinion  with  regard  to  such  areas  and  the 
questionable  economic  value  of  the  project, 
the  EPA  believes  that  a  revaluation  of  the 
project  should  be  made  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  project  may  not 
bring  the  conunerclal  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment to  the  area  originally  anticipated,  par- 
ticularly northeast  Mississippi,  and  a  scenic 
and  natural  area  will  be  Irreversibly  damaged 
for  all  time. 

It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  EPA 
that  the  cumulative  long-term  overall  effect 
of  the  project  on  the  environment  will  be 
one  of  overall  degradation  of  water  quality 
values  In  spite  of  the  presently  known  tech- 
niques which  can  be  applied  to  help  main- 
tain water  quality.  Water  for  lockages  at 
Bay  Springs  can  be  drawn  from  surface  wa- 
ters; all  municipalities  and  industries  In 
the  drainage  area  will  be  given  a  minimum 
of  secondary  treatment;  extensive  erosion 
control  measures  can  and  should  be  pro- 
vided; antl-pollutlon  laws  can  be  rigidly  en- 
forced but.  In  spite  of  these  measures,  It  Is 
felt  by  the  EPA  that  there  would  be  a  gen- 
eral degradation  In  water  quality  values  re- 
sulting from  the  project. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  environmental  statement  be 
revised  to  Include  conditions  as  they  will 
exist  with  minimum  lockages,  minimum  river 
fiows  and  maximum  anticipated  population 
and  Industrial  development.  With  these  con- 
ditions, the  system  should  stlU  be  designed 
to  maintain  present  water  use  classification. 
The  project  should  also  be  designed  to  fit 
Into  the  landscape  with  the  minimum  dam- 
age to  the  natural  beauty  and  the  paleon- 
tologlc,  geologic  and  archeologlc  sites  In  the 
area.  It  should  also  give  prime  consideration 
to  hunting,  fishing  and  recreational  values 
and  the  forests  should  be  left  undamaged 
wherever  possible. 

The  comments  offered  your  agency  In  this 
letter  are  based  on  the  Environmental  Pro- 
technical  assistance.  If  you  desire  a  formal 
EPA  response  in  your  proposed  action.  It  Is 
suggested  that  a  request  be  directed  to  the 
Agency,  1626  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20460. 

Your  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  water 
pollution  control  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoBN  C.  WHnr, 
Acting  Regional  Director. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Now,  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  this  whole 
question  of  Congress — the  Senate  in  par- 
ticular— dealing  with  the  Eiivironmental 
Protection  Act  and  the  provision  in  that 
act  which  requires  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  submit  with  their 
proposals,  projections,  and  plans,  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement. 
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On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  with- 
hold the  spending  of  moneys  on  a  num- 
ber of  projects.  One  included  the  build- 
ing of  a  large  dam  in  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Another  included  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Canal  project. 

There  was  a  rollcall  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment at  that  time,  when  I  pointed  out 
that  section  102  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act  was  not  being  complied 
with,  because  final  impact  statements 
had  not  been  filed  on  any  of  those  proj- 
ects, including  the  one  in  my  State.  The 
roUoall  vote  on  that  issue  received  17 
aye  votes. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  pro- 
ceeding, as  it  has  been  doing,  to  honor 
the  Environmental  Protection  Act  in  the 
breach.  The  Soiate  has  declined  to  insist 
upon  compliance  with  the  very  laws  it 
debated  and  passed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — bills  which  were  then 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
advise  the  Senate  that  we  will  have  a 
rollcall  vote  on  every  single  proposal 
that  comes  to  this  floor  that  has  not 
complied  with  the  act. 

Henceforth,  I  serve  notice  that  I  will 
not  agree  to  any  time  limitation  when  I 
call  up  an  amendment  and  we  will  spend 
2  or  3  days  on  it,  and  we  will  debate  it 
and  discuss  It  until  It  does  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  they  are  voting  contrary  to  the  laws 
they  passed  in  Congress. 

Yesterday,  those  who  bothered  to  read 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Post, 
or  the  front  page  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  foimd  out  that  whereas 
this  body  refused  to  require  compliance 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Act 
on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project,  a 
Federal  judge  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Issued  a  temporary  injunction,  on 
petition  of  the  Environmental  Defense 
fund,  on  the  exact  ground  that  was  the 
basis  of  my  amendment  in  the  Senate  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

The  Tombigbee  project  will  have  a 
mammouth  environmental  impact.  On 
that  project,  they  will  excavate  more 
land,  by  twice,  than  the  total  excavation 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
who  wish  to  start  it  tomorrow,  do  not 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do  with 
the  dredging  soil  they  will  dig  out  in 
order  to  create  the  canal. 

I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  what  they 
will  do  wkth  It,  If  we  let  this  thing  go. 
They  will  pile  it  on  the  shoreline  all  the 
length  of  that  canal,  so  that  for  the  next 
two  decades  it  will  wash  down  into  the 
Tombigbee  River  and  from  there  all  the 
way  Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

Thus,  we  have  now  come  to  the  posi- 
tion where  the  Senate  will  not  Insist  on 


compliance  with  the  legislation  It  passed 
and  a  Federal  court  has  to  protect  the 
environmental  interests  of  the  coimtry, 
not  the  Congress  which  passed  the  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  read  from  the  news  story  on 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project,  which 
is  an  irrational  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money:  $387  million  is  proposed  to  be 
spent  on  connecting  the  beautiful  Tom- 
bigbee River  in  Tennessee  with  the  Ten- 
nessee River  which  rims  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  the  Tombigbee  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Thus,  the  canal  will  join  these  two 
rivers  in  order  to  provide  for  barge  traf- 
fic from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  up  past 
Mobile  all  the  way  up  to  the  Tennessee 
River. 

Furthermore,  all  the  pollutants  In  the 
river  up  in  the  Tennessee  along,  with 
the  mercury  and  the  industrial  wastes, 
will  come  down  into  the  Tombigbee  and, 
therefore,  the  canal,  with  all  of  its  pol- 
lutants, wiU  destroy  one  of  the  loveliest 
rivers  in  this  country. 

That  is  what  Congress  has  done  in 
authorizing  $387  million  for  this  project, 
which  will  be  a  total  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Thank  heavens  we  have  a  Federal 
Judge  with  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
say,  I  am  going  to  enforce  the  laws,  even 
if  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  not  going  to  require  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
comply  with  the  laws  that  these  two 
bodies  passed. 

In  the  news  story  yesterday,  let  me 
read  it  to  you.  Mr.  President.  It  is  headed 
"Federal  Judge  Rules  Against  Southern 
Waterway  Project." 

The  article  reads  in  pyart: 

A  federal  Judge  ruled  yesterday  that  the 
Army  Corpe  of  E^lneers  must  halt  work  on 
the  maaalve  Tennesaee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
in  Mississippi  pending  a  full  determination 
of  Its  effects  on  the  environment. 

That  is  what  the  Senate  should  have 
done  4  or  5  or  6  weeks  ago  when  we  had 
an  amendment  before  us  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  with  the 
story: 

Granting  a  preliminary  Injunction  against 
the  project  at  the  request  of  the  Environ- 
ment*! Defense  Fund,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  John  Lewis  Smith  Jr.  declared  the 
Corps  had  not  compiled  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Again,  that  is  exactly  the  debate  we 
had  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  And  that 
is  exactly  what  the  vote  was  about.  And 
we  could  only  get  17  Senators  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  vote  that  the  corps  must  com- 
ply with  the  law  we  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  with  the  quo- 
tation from  the  story  in  the  Washington 
Post: 

Smith's  ruling  after  a  two-day  trial  last 
week  caused  an  Immediate  furor  among  con- 
greeslooal  backers  of  the  project,  first  au- 
thorized in  1946  and  praised  by  President 
Nixon  at  groundbreaking  ceremonies  last 
May. 

And  that,  I  might  say,  occurred,  I  am 
Slue,  unbeknownst  to  the  President,  that 
the  day  he  was  down  there  at  the  dedica- 
tion and  the  groundbreaking  ceremonies, 
his  own  office,  the  regional  office  of  the 


Environmental  Protection  Agency,  had 
already  issued  a  strong  statement  against 
building  the  canal  to  ccMinect  these  two 
rivers. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  to  read  from 
the  article: 

Environmentalists  were  elated,  however,  at 
their  success  In  halting  the  9387  million 
project.  Intended  as  a  virtual  second  l&ne 
of  the  Mississippi  River  for  North -South 
water  shipments. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  an  excerpt 
from  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  last  night.  The  article 
in  part  reads: 

The  project  Is  expected  to  cost  about  $400 
mllUon  and  construction  would  take  9  years. 

So,  a  project  that  was  authorized  in 
1&46,  a  project  which  has  not  yet  started, 
a  project  which  would  cost  somewhere 
around  $400  million  does  not  yet  have 
filed  in  comphance  with  the  law  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement. 

I  just  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
if  it  is  going  to  take  9  years  and  if  25 
years  have  passed  since  the  authoriza- 
tion and  it  has  not  started  yet  why  In 
heaven's  name  can  we  not  wait  until 
there  Is  a  final  environmental  Impact 
statement  filed  so  that  the  Senators,  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
pubUc  can  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  evaluate  the  Impact  statement  and  de- 
cide whether  it  is  worth  spending  $400 
million  on  this  project  in  view  of  the 
potential  for  disaster  for  one  of  the  great 
river  basins  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  with  the 
Evening  Star  article,  it  reads : 

Earlier  this  year.  Nixon  attended  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  It. 

Today's  ruling  Is  expected  to  set  a  prece- 
dent for  future  works  projects  by  requiring 
that  complete  studies  of  environmental  Im- 
pact be  submitted  before  work  Is  begun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  36  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  6  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  6 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  that  would  be  the  consequence 
of  this  decision.  However.  I  suspect  that 
It  will  not  be  because  the  U.S.  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
quires the  Federal  agencies  to  comply 
with  the  law.  I  suspect  that  It  will  be 
because  sensible  judges  with  courage  will 
force  the  Federal  agencies  to  comply, 
even  though  we  do  not  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  to  read  from 
the  article  in  the  E^'enlng  Star: 

The  suit  against  the  Tenn-Tom  project 
contends  that  the  Impact  study  submitted 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  January  la  mis- 
leading and  Incomplete.  It  aaks  that  a  full 
study  be  made  before  work  on  the  project — 
scheduled  to  begin  In  three  weeks — starts. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  debate  was 
about  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  3  weeks 
ago  when  only  17  Senators  voted  to  re- 
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quire  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  further  from  the 
article : 

It  is  the  second  time  this  year  that  a  fed- 
eral court  has  stopped  construction  of  a  ma- 
jor public  works  project  for  environmental 
reasons.  In  January,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals here  halted  construction  of  a  proposed 
barge  canal  to  connect  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Florida. 

That  was  after  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  spent.  A  year  ago,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  and  I  had  an  amendment  up 
for  consideration  on  the  floor  to  stop 
the  construction  of  the  cross  Florida 
barge  canal.  We  debated  the  Issue  and 
decided  not  to  call  for  a  rollcall  vote 
because  we  knew  we  would  not  get  more 
than  10  or  12  votes.  We  hoped  that  we 
could  work  up  some  support  for  the 
amendment  the  next  time  the  appro- 
priation came  along. 

In  the  meantime,  the  environmental 
defense  fund  came  to  the  defense  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  their  environ- 
ment and  started  a  suit  in  the  district 
court  on  the  grounds  that  irreparable 
damage  would  be  done  if  the  construc- 
tion of  that  canal  were  continued.  The 
Federal  court,  again,  but  with  a  different 
judge,  decided  that  it  would  require  com- 
pliance with  the  law  even  though  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  not  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  quoting  further  from 
the  Evening  Star  article: 

The  245-mlle  Tenn-Tom  waterway  would 
allow  ship  and  barge  traffic  from  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  at  MobUe,  Ala.,  to  the  Central 
United  States,  via  the  Ohio  and  Missouri 
Rivers. 

Environmental  groups  have  made  the  proj- 
ect a  prime  target. 

Included  as  evidence  In  the  suit  Is  a  letter 
to  the  Army  Corps  district  engineer  in  MobUe 
from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  was  set  up  by  Nixon  as  a  watchdog 
on  pollution. 

The  article  continues: 

The  letter  concludes  that  the  waterway 
would  have  a  severe  adverse  effect  on  the 
environment  and  recommends  that  the  whole 
project  be  reconsidered. 

That  is  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  of  this  administration  liaylng 
this. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  article : 
The  original  proposal  for  the  canal  was 
made  nearly  175  years  ago  but  nothing  was 
done  until  1946  when  Congress  approved  the 
Idea.  The  plan  was  to  bring  commerce  to  the 
then-economlcally  depressed  "mld-contlnen- 
tal"  states. 

Of  course  they  were  economically  de- 
pressed 175  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  article: 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund's  suc- 
cessful arguments  against  the  Florida  project 
are  similar  to  those  used  against  the  Tenn- 
Tom  project. 

But  the  Nixon  administration,  which  final- 
ly scrapped  the  Florida  Canal  after  the  Court 
of  App>eals  here  upheld  an  Injunction  against 
It.  has  pushed  hard  for  the  Tenn-Tom  link. 
In  May.  the  President  shared  the  speaking 
platform  In  Mobile  with  Alabama  Oov.  Oeorge 
Wallace  at  the  groundbreaking  ceremonies. 

Judge  Smith  said  the  Environmental  De- 


fense P^ind.  In  bringing  the  suit  against  the 
corps,  had  made  a  "substantial  showing" 
that  the  corps  had  not  fully  compiled  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1969  and  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Coordination  Act  of  1934.  He  said  failure  to 
Issue  a  preliminary  Injunction  would  cost 
the  fund  to  suffer  Irreparable  injury  without 
adequate  remedy  at  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  which  was  published 
in  the  Evening  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  21,  1971] 

Court  Halts  Tknn-Tom  Ship  Canal 

(By  Winston  Groom) 

A  federal  judge  here  today  halted  construc- 
tion of  a  controversial  barge  and  ship  canal 
that  would  connect  the  Central  United  States 
with  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  via  the  Termessee 
and  Tombigbee  rivers  In  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. 

Citing  potential  hazards  to  the  environ- 
ment, U.S.  District  Court  Judge  John  Lewis 
Smith  granted  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  the  so-called  "Term-Tom"  project  re- 
quested by  the  Environment  Defense  Fund,  a 
group  with  headquarters  In  New  York. 

Although  the  proposed  waterway  has  been 
supported  strongly  by  President  Nixon,  Smith 
said  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  Is 
responsible  for  building  the  project,  has 
failed  to  comply  with  federal  environmental 
policy. 

The  project  Is  expected  to  cost  about  $400 
million  and  construction  would  take  nine 
years. 

Earlier  this  year.  Nixon  attended  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  it. 

Today's  ruling  Is  expected  to  set  a  prece- 
dent for  future  works  projects  by  requiring 
that  complete  studies  of  environmental  Im- 
pact be  submitted  before  work  is  begun. 

The  suit  against  the  Tenn-Tom  project 
contends  that  the  Impact  study  submitted 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  January  Is  mis- 
leading and  Incomplete.  It  asks  that  a  full 
study  be  made  before  work  on  the  project- 
scheduled  to  begin  In  three  weeks — starts. 

It  Is  the  second  time  this  year  that  a  fed- 
eral court  has  stopped  construction  of  a  ma- 
jor public  works  project  for  environmental 
reasons.  In  January,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals here  halted  construction  of  a  proposed 
barge  canal  to  connect  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Florida. 

The  245-mlle  Tenn-Tom  waterway  would 
allow  ship  and  barge  traffic  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  the  Central  United 
States,  via  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

Envlroimientai  groups  have  made  the  proj- 
ect a  prime  target. 

Included  as  evidence  in  the  suit  Is  a  letter 
to  the  Army  Corps  district  engineer  in  Mo- 
bile from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  was  set  up  by  Nixon  as  a 
watchdog  on  pollution. 

The  letter  concludes  that  the  waterway 
would  have  a  severe  adverse  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment and  recommends  that  the  whole 
project  be  reconsidered. 

The  original  proposal  for  the  canal  was 
made  nearly  175  years  ago  but  nothing  was 
done  until  1946  when  Congress  approved  the 
Idea.  The  plan  was  to  bring  commerce  to  the 
then-economlcally  depressed  "mldcontlnen- 
tal"  states. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund's  succes- 
ful  arguments  against  the  Florida  project  are 
similar  to  those  used  against  the  Tenn-Tom 
project. 

But  the  Nixon  administration,  which  fi- 
nally scrapped  the  Florida  Canal  after  the 
Court  of  Appeals  here  upheld  an  Injunction 


against  it,  has  pushed  hard  tat  the  Tenn- 
Tom  link.  In  May,  the  President  shared  the 
speaking  platform  In  Mobile  with  Alabazna 
Oov.  George  Wallace  at  the  groundbreaking 
ceremonies. 

Judge  Smith  said  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund.  In  bringing  the  suit  against  the 
corps,  had  made  a  "substantial  showing" 
that  the  corps  had  not  fully  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1969  and  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  of  1934.  He  said  failure 
to  issue  a  preliminary  injunction  would  cost 
the  fund  to  suffer  irreparable  injury  with- 
out adequate  remedy  at  law. 

The  environmentalists'  suit  attacked  the 
project  on  a  variety  of  points. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  argument  that 
the  waterway  is  no  longer  needed.  In  the  25 
years  since  Congress  authorized  the  project, 
the  suit  says,  the  areas  that  were  to  be  af- 
fected by  It  have  Industrallzed  themselves  to 
the  point  where  the  canal  Is  not  necessary. 

The  fund's  objections  to  the  project  follow 
very  closely  the  objections  raised  In  the  EPA 
letter  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers — principally 
that  it  win  result  in  unacceptable  water  pol- 
lution and  that  it  will  damage  the  natural 
environment — particularly  several  historic 
soenlc  and  scientific  excavation  sites. 

The  pollution  problem,  according  to  EPA, 
win  be  severely  ag^avated  when  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  which  Is  heavily  ladened  with 
Industrial  wastes  and  a  "dangerous  mercury 
level,"  la  allowed  to  flow  into  the  Tombigbee 
across  Mississippi  and  Alabama  to  the  Oulf. 
Several  other  Alabama  Rivers  were  closed  to 
fishing  last  year  because  of  high  mercury 
content. 

In  addition,  the  letter  concludes  that  the 
exchange  of  waters  will  create  a  stratified 
oxygen  situation  which  will  "alter  the  domi- 
nant fish  species  and  fish  food." 

Some  24.000  acres  of  wUdllfe  habitat  will 
be  Inundated  by  the  project,  tlie  suit  says, 
and  an  additional  46,000  acres  will  be  par- 
tially submerged. 

The  letter  also  objects  to  the  wat«-way's 
effect  on  scenic  forestlands  along  the  river 
which  it  says  are  "among  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  unspoiled  areas  still  remaining," 
in  the  country. 

The  suit  complains  that  the  engineers 
have  not  explained  how  they  will  dlsf>oee 
of  the  280  million  cubic  yards  of  dirt — al- 
most tvrtce  the  amount  excavated  for  the 
Panama  Canal — that  will  be  left  over  when 
the  project  is  complete. 

The  engineers  have  stated  that  "the  meth- 
od for  final  disposition  of  this  matter  (the 
dirt)    has  not  yet  been  determined." 

The  EPA  letter  concluded:  "The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  recommends  that 
a  reevaluation  of  the  whole  project  be  made, 
takliLg  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
project  might  not  bring  the  commercial  and 
industrial  development  to  the  area  originally 
anticipated  and  a  scenic  and  natural  area 
will  be  irreveralbily  damaged  for  all  time." 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out,  incidentally,  that  the  article  states: 

The  pollution  problem,  according  to  EPA. 
will  be  severely  aggravated  when  the  Tennes- 
see River,  which  Is  heavily  ladened  with  in- 
dustrial wastes  and  a  "dangerous  mercury 
level,"  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  Tombigbee 
across  Mississippi  and  Alabama  to  the  Oulf. 
Several  other  Alabama  Rivers  were  closed  to 
flshlng  last  year  because  of  high  mercury 
content. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  the  Termessee -Tombigbee 
project  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  22,  19711 
U.S.  JtrocK  Halts  Work  on  Watdiwat 

A  federal  Judge  niled  yesterday  that  the 
Army  Corpe  of  Engineers  must  halt  work  on 
the  mjtf«lve  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
In  Mississippi  pending  a  full  determination 
of  Its  effects  on  the  environment. 

Granting  a  preliminary  Injunction  against 
the  project  at  the  requeat  of  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  John  Lewis  Smith  Jr.  declared  the 
Corps  had  not  complied  with  the  National 
Environmental  Act  of  1969. 

Smith's  ruling  after  a  two-day  trial  last 
week  caused  an  immediate  furor  among  con- 
gressional backers  of  the  project,  first  author- 
ized In  1946  and  praised  by  President  Nixon  at 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  last  Biay. 

Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  (D-Mlss.)  de- 
nounced the  decision  as  "judicial  tyranny." 

Environmentalists  were  elated,  however,  at 
their  success  In  halting  the  $387  million  proj- 
ect. Intended  as  a  virtual  second  lane  of  the 
Mississippi  River  for  North-South  water  ship- 
ments. 

Justice  Department  attorney  Irwin  Oold- 
bloom,  who  represented  the  Corpe  before 
Smith,  said  the  government  may  either  ap- 
peal the  ruling  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  App>eals 
here  or  press  for  a  speedy  hearing  on  EDF's 
request  for  a  permanent  injunction. 

It  was  the  third  time  in  less  than  a  year 
that  the  environmental  group  had  blocked 
ambitious  public  works  projects  of  the  Corpe 
of  Engineers. 

Earlier,  the  EDP  obtained  federal  court  In- 
jvmctlons  against  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Cajoal  and  the  Olllham  Dam  Project  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

Joining  the  EDF  as  plaintiffs  in  the  case 
decided  yesterday  was  a  new  group  called  the 
"Committee  for  Leaving  the  Environment  of 
America  Natural"  and  John  D.  Williams,  a 
Mississippi  resident  who  said  he  wanted  to 
"derive  benefits  from  the  Tomblgbee  River 
as  It  exists  in  Its  natural  state." 

The  plaintiffs  cited  a  report  made  In  March 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  acknowledged 
there  might  be  environmental  difficulties  In 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  project  but  prom- 
ised to  study  them  at  a  later  dale. 

The  plaintiff's  case  was  buttressed  by  a 
second  report  from  the  Southeast  regional 
office  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  saying  that  the  waterway  was  of 
"questionable  economic  value"  and  would 
"Irreversibly"  damage  a  scenic  and  natural 
area  of  northeast  Mississippi. 

Witnesses  at  the  trial  before  Judge  SnUth 
told  the  court  that  the  project,  among  other 
problems,  would  destroy  the  fish  food  chain 
there  and  preclude  archeologlcal  exploration 
of  a  region  that  served  as  a  "crossroads"  for 
many  early  native  American  groups. 

Judge  Smith's  decision  came  befcare  con- 
struction of  the  waterway  bad  begun,  but 
Jvist  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  about  to 
award  contracts  next  month  for  the  first  sec- 
tions of  the  waterway. 

The  initial  work,  the  judge  found,  "will 
Irreparably  alter  the  environment  In  Its  na- 
turaJ  state." 

He  enjoined  the  Corps.  Its  "agents,  officers, 
servants,  employees  and  attorneys"  from  pro- 
ceeding with  construction  until  the  EDF  suit 
has  been  completely  resolved. 

Judge  Smith  required  the  environmental 
organization  to  poet  a  cash  bond  of  only  one 
dollar  against  the  eventuality  that  the  proj- 
ect fight  later  be  permitted  to  proceed. 

Once  begun,  construction  of  the  waterway 
would  be  exp>ected  to  take  about  nine  years 
to  complete.  Through  creation  of  a  353-mile- 
long  maji-made  channel.  It  would  link  the 
Ohio  River  region  with  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

Its  key  element  would  be  a  27-mlle-long 
"deep  cut"  through  the  natural  divide  be- 
tween the  north-flowing  Tennessee  River  and 
the  south-flowing  Tomblgbee  River. 

Considered  a  boon  to  the  Southern  states, 


the  project  was  once  described  by  Rep.  Jack 
Eklwards  (R.-Ala.)  as  uniting  "the  Heart- 
land of  America  with  the  Southland,  making 
possible  a  shorter  and  less  expensive  water 
route  from  the  Middle  States  to  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico." 

When  critics  said  that  the  Mississippi  River 
already  performed  that  Job  adequately,  one 
congressional  proponent  observed  that  It 
would  also  "bolster  our  national  security"  by 
providing  an  alternate  water  route  to  the 
strategically   Important   Mississippi. 

One  congreasional  critic.  Rep.  Henry  Reuss 
(D-WlB.) ,  described  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
attitude  as  "dig  now.  study  later." 

Under  Judge  Smith's  ruling  yesterday,  the 
study  must  be  completed  flxst  before  any 
digging  can  get  under  way. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1971,  written  by  William  M. 
Blair  on  the  decision  of  the  judge  in  this 
matter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not 
object,  with  respect  to  these  matters 
going  into  the  Record,  as  a  courtesy  to 
fellow  Senators  I  have  never  objected 
except  on  one  occasion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
never  objected  since  I  have  been  here, 
except  on  one  occasion.  However,  I  do 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  glancing 
at  the  article  last  night,  that  a  great  deal 
of  this  news  item  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  and  someone  else.  There  may  be 
some  quotations.  I  am  not  a  renowned 
lawyer,  but  I  know  this  is  merely  a  ruling 
on  a  motion  for  a  preliminary  iivj unction. 
That  motion  was  sustained,  I  under- 
stand, without  any  presentation  of  the 
facts.  No  testimony  was  taken,  as  I  un- 
derstand. I  am  interested  In  this  matter. 
It  affects  my  State,  as  well  as  10,  12,  or 
15  other  States  of  the  Union.  As  I  imder- 
stand,  no  testimony  was  heard  by  the 
jud^e.  There  might  have  been  a  few 
agreed-upon  statements  of  fact,  together 
with  the  pleadings  before  the  court. 
There  has  been  no  testimony  taken. 

With  respect  to  the  talk  about  the  en- 
vironment there.  I  do  not  think  the 
judge  knows  a  thing  In  the  world  about 
it.  There  has  been  no  proof  about  it. 
I  do  not  think  this  has  a  proper  place 
in  the  Record  as  meaning  smything 
more  than  the  opinion  of  these  people 
who  wrote  the  articles  tmd  the  news 
items  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

There  might  have  beoi  some  kind  of 
agreement  on  some  small  set  of  facts  in 
order  to  get  the  matter  before  the  court. 
The  question  before  the  court  was 
whether  to  issue  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion. They  went  before  the  court  on  how 
broad  the  meaning  of  the  statute  was. 

The  next  step,  if  an  appeal  were  al- 
lowed, would  be  either  to  appeal  or  to 
come  in  and  present  the  facts  of  the 
case. 


I  wanted  to  explain  my  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  I  do  not  know  what  I  am 
agreeing  to  with  respect  to  this  material 
being  printed  in  the  Record.  I  am  not 
objecting;  I  just  wanted  to  have  my  ex- 
planation in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  article  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  is  as  follows : 
(From    the    New    Tork    Times,    Wednesday, 
Sept.  22,  1971] 

Jxnx:c  Enjoins  Tennbssee  Canal  Plan 
(By  William  M.  Blair) 

Washington,  Sept.  21. — A  Federal  Judge 
ordered  the  Army  Corpw  of  Engineers  today 
to  stop  construction  of  the  t386.6-mlllion 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  uiltU  he 
could  rule  on  whether  the  Administration- 
supported  project  would  damage  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  preliminary  Injunction  by  Judge  John 
Lewis  Smith  Jr.  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  here  sharpened  the  conflict  with- 
in the  Administration  over  the  project. 

President  Nixon's  antipollution  enforce- 
ment arm,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  opp)oeed  the  project,  which  it  con- 
tends would  "Irreversibly"  damage  the  natu- 
ral environment  of  northeastern  Mississippi. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  has  ignored  the  objection 
of  the  E.P.A.  and  conservationists.  La^t  May 
he  traveled  to  Mobile.  Ala.,  to  praise  the 
project,  saying  that  It  could  open  new  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  the  region. 

The  263-mlle  man-made  canal  would  open 
ship  and  barge  traffic  from  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  at  Mobile  all  the  way  to  the  Ten- 
nessee River  at  the  juncture  of  Tennessee. 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  The  Tomblgbee 
River  would  be  made  navigable  with  a  series 
of  locks. 

The  300-foot-wlde  channel  would  provide 
a  water  link  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico. 

Construction  of  the  project  Is  scheduled 
to  take  nine  years.  The  first  part,  the  Gaines- 
ville Lock  and  approach  canal,  is  scheduled 
to  be  started  In  October.  It  Includes  five 
dams  and  10  locks. 

Judge  Smith's  ruling  drew  immediate  re- 
sentment from  Southern  supporters  of  the 
project.  Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  Demo- 
crat of  Mississippi,  accused  Judge  Smith  of 
"meddling"  and  charged  him  with  "judicial 
tyranny." 

"It  Is  deplorable  that  a  Federal  judge, 
with  one  stroke  of  his  p>en.  has  thrown  a 
road  block  In  the  way"  of  the  project,  the 
Senator  said  in  a  statement. 

Representative  Thomas  O.  Abemethy, 
Democrat  of  Mississippi,  said  the  ruling  was 
no  surprise  and  that  it  meant  only  a  "slight 
delay." 

"There  Is  no  merit  to  the  lawsuit,  and  It 
will  fail."  he  said.  "The  whole  purpose  of 
the  rulings  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  case  on  Its  merits." 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  case  Is  another 
in  a  growing  list  of  major  environmental 
lawsuits.  Others  still  in  litigation  are  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  which  Mr.  Nixon 
ordered  halted:  and  the  Trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline. 

Plorlda  Is  seeking  to  have  the  President's 
order  on  the  Florida  barge  canal  declared 
unconstitutional  because  It  was  authorized 
by  Congress. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  and 
conservation  organizations  Joined  In  fighting 
these  projects.  The  United  States  Court  here 
enjoined  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  last 
year  from  issuing  a  permit  for  the  Alaska 
pipeline,  which  Is  designed  to  tap  the  rich 
oil  reserves  of  Prudhoe  Bay.  until  a  final 
determination  could  be  made  on  a  final 
Injunction. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  said  today  that  he  might  be  ready 
to  decide  the  pipeline  case  before  the  "first 
bad  frost  in  November."  The  court  order 
also  requires  him  to  give  conservationists  14 
days  notice  before  he  issues  the  permit. 

Mr.  Rogers  also  said  he  believed  that  he 
could  make  a  decision  without  waiting  for 
Congress  to  adopt  legislation  to  settle  the 
century-old  claims  of  native  Indians.  Es- 
kimos and  Aleuts  as  required  by  the  Alaskan 
Statehood  Act. 

Asked  whether  his  ruling  yesterday  against 
further  drilling  platforms  In  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  off  the  coast  of  California 
would  govern  future  leasing  offshore  else- 
where, Mr.  Morton  replied  that  each  case 
would  be  decided  on  its  merits. 

The  Interior  Department  has  announced 
bidding  vrtll  be  held  later  this  year  of  off- 
shore leases  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NEILSON.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son these  stories  and  the  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  and  the  order  are 
relevant  to  the  debate  that  is  going  on 
here  now  involving  my  amendment  to 
hold  up  further  funds  for  this  Sanguine 
project  until  the  final  Impact  statement 
is  filed,  is  that  this  same  project  was  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  voted  on  by 
the  Senate  a  short  time  before  we  went 
into  recess,  and  the  exact  argument  and 
the  same  issue  is  before  the  Senate  today. 

The  court  foimd  that  sui  adequate  case 
had  been  made  by  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  in  order  to  issue  a  preliminary 
injunction.  The  debate  to  which  I  re- 
ferred on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  proj- 
ect was  July  31.  It  involved  the  same 
issue,  the  same  debate,  and  the  same 
problem.  Therefore,  I  bring  it  before  the 
Senate  today,  pointing  out  that  a  Fed- 
eral judge  did  what  the  Senate  should 
have  done.  He  was  satisfied  based  on  the 
presentation  that  the  statute  had  not 
been  complied  with. 

I  will  read  excerpts  from  the  decision 
of  the  Federal  judge  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colvmibia  in  the 
civil  action  entitled  "Environmental  De- 
fense Fund,  Inc.,  et  al.,  Plaintiffs, 
Against  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  et  al..  Defendants."  These 
are  the  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of 
law.  and  order. 

[U.S.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 
Columbia — Civil  Action  No.  1395-71] 

Envikonmental  Dxtense  Fund,  Inc.,  et  al., 
plaintitfs.  v.  Corps  or  Enoineeks  of  the 
United  States  Armt.  et  al.,  defendants 

FINDINGS    of    fact.    CONCLtTSlONS    OF    LAW    AND 
ORDER 

This  cause  having  come  on  for  hearing  on 
plaintiffs'  Motion  for  Preliminary  Injunction 
on  September  15  and  16,  1971,  and  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  motion,  defendants'  oppo- 
sition thereto,  evidence  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ing and  arguments  of  counsel,  the  Court,  in 
accordance  with  Rules  52  and  65  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and 
the  order  of  the  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  material,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 

Columbia — Civil  Action  No.  1396-71] 

Environmental  Defense  Fund.  Inc..  et  al.. 

plaintiffs  v.  corps  of  engineers  of  the 

United  States  Army,  et  al..  Defendants 
findings  of  fact.  conclusions  of  law  and 

ORDER 

This  ca'tse  having  come  on  for  hearing  on 
plaintiffs'  Motion  for  Preliminary  Injunction 
on  September  15  and  16.  1971.  and  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  motion,  defendants'  opposi- 
tion thereto,  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing 
and  arguments  of  counsel,  the  Court,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Rules  52  and  65  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  makes  the  following 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law: 
Fi-nding  of  fact 

1.  Plaintiffs  are  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  Inc.,  the  Committee  for  Leaving  the 
Environment  of  America  Natural:  and  John 
D.  Williams,  a  resident  of  Mississippi  who  de- 
sires to  continue  to  derive  benefits  from  the 
Tomblgbee  River  as  it  exists  in  its  natural 
state. 

2.  Defendants  are  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  an  agency  of  the 
United  States;  the  Chief  of  Engineers;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

3.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army  is  responsible  for  the  design, 
planning  and  construction  of  a  public  works 
project  known  as  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway. 

4.  The  Act  of  July  24,  1946  entiUed  "An 
Act  Authorizing  the  Construction.  Repair, 
and  Preservation  of  Certain  Public  Works 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  for  Other  Pur- 
poses," (Rivers  and  Harbors — Public  Works 
Act),  60  Stat.  634  (1946),  authorized  the 
Corpe  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army  to  construct  a  waterway  connecting 
the  north-flowing  Tennessee  River  with  the 
south-flowing  Tomblgbee  River,  so  as  to 
provide  a  continuous  barge  waterway  be- 
tween the  upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  val- 
leys and  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico. 

6.  The  general  design  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  project,  as  authorized 
by  Congress  and  as  revised  in  Design  Memo- 
randum No.  1,  General  Design,  was  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army  on  April  12,  1962. 

6.  The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
project,  as  set  forth  in  Design  Memoran- 
dum No.  1.  General  Design,  and  as  presently 
proposed,  extends  from  Demopolls.  Alabama, 
upstream  via  the  Tomblgbee  River,  the  East 
Pork  of  the  Tomblgbee,  Mackeys  Creek, 
through  a  deep  cut,  27  miles  In  length,  to 
be  made  through  the  presently-existing  na- 
tural divide  between  the  Tennessee  and 
Tomblgbee  systems.  Into  Tellow  Creek  and 
via  Yellow  Creek  to  mile  215  on  the  sailing 
line  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  Pickwick  Pool 
near  the  common  boundary  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  The  overall 
length  of  the  project  from  Demopolls  to  the 
Tennessee  River  Is  253  miles  and  the  over- 
all difference  in  elevation  Is  341  feet,  to  be 
overcome  by  ten  locks. 

7.  The  project  will  convert  the  presently 
free-flowing  Upper  Tomblgbee  to  a  channel- 
ized, slack-water  system,  through  impound- 
ments, and  will  result  In  approximately  40,- 
000  acres  of  water  surface. 

8.  Actual  construction  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  has  not  yet  begun. 
However,  defendants  are  actively  preparing 
to  award  contracts  for  the  Gainesville  lock 
and  approach  canal  portlou  of  the  project, 
with  construction  on  this  Initial  phase  due 
to  begin  during  October,  1971. 

9.  A    document    entitled    "Environmental 


Statement.  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  Navigation,"  dated 
March,  1971,  was  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Army  Engineer  District,  Mobile, 
Alabama,  and  flled  with  the  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  on  April  20,  1971  and  is 
the  flnal  "impact  statement"  for  the  project. 

10.  The  General  Plan  and  Profile,  which 
Illustrates  the  waterway  route  and  locations 
of  locks,  dams  and  navigational  pools,  set 
forth  In  the  Environmental  Statement  dated 
March,  1971,  is  the  same  as  the  General  Plan 
and  Profile  set  forth  in  Design  Memorandum 
No.  1.  General  Design,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
SUtes  Army  on  April  12,  1962. 

11.  On  April  20,  1971,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers of  the  United  States  Army  was  con- 
ducting or  p>roposlng  extensive  studies  to 
determine  the  environmental  effects  of  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  project  and 
did  plan  to  continue  such  studies  during 
the  nine-year  period  required  for  construc- 
tion. 

.12.  The  Environmental  Statement,  dated 
March.  1971,  Indicates  that  subsequent  study 
will  consist  of  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the 
environmental  Impacts  identified. 

13.  The  contracts  to  be  awarded  in  October 
1971,  for  the  Gainesville  lock  and  approach 
canal  portion  of  the  project  will  involve 
clearing  and  grubbing,  construction  of  a  cof- 
ferdike.  excavation,  foundation  preparation 
and  fill,  concrete  work  and  lock  equipment 
installation  and  wUl  irreparably  alter  the  en- 
vironment In  its  natural  state. 

14.  Plaintiffs  would  suffer  irreparable  in- 
jury for  which  there  is  no  adequate  remedy 
at  law  by  the  award  of  contracts  and  the 
commencement  of  construction  of  the 
Gainesville  lock  and  approach  canal  portion 
of  the  project  at  this  time. 

Conclusions  of  law 

1.  Planning,  development  and  construction 
of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  Is  a 
major  federal  action  signiflcantly  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment. 

2.  Plaintiffs  have  made  a  substantial  show- 
ing of  a  likelihood  that  in  the  planning, 
desig^n  and  develc^ment  of,  and  in  making 
the  decision  to  construct  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway,  defendants  have  not 
fully  compiled  with  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Envrlonmental  Policy  Act  of  1968. 
42  U.S.C.  {i  4321.  et  seq..  and  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  16  U.S.C.  ;S  661,  et  seq. 

3.  If  a  preliminary  Injunction  does  not 
Issue,  plaintiffs  will  suffer  irreparable  injury 
for  which  there  Is  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  this  21st  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1971. 

Ordered,  that  the  defendants,  their  agents, 
officers,  servants,  employees  and  attorneys, 
and  any  person  In  active  concert  or  participa- 
tion with  them,  be  and  they  hereby  are  en- 
joined and  restrained,  pending  the  final  dis- 
position of  this  suit,  from  initiating  or  con- 
tinuing In  any  way  with  the  construction  of 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  project, 
and   it  is  further 

Ordered  that  plaintiffs  file  a  bond  for  the 
payment  of  costs  and  damages  as  may  be 
suffered  by  any  party  who  is  found  to  have 
been  wrongfully  or  unlawfully  restrained 
herein  In  the  amount  of,  or  security  equiv- 
alent to.  One  ($1.00)  DoUar,  and  it  is  further 

Ordered  that  the  United  States  Marshal 
shall  serve  a  copy  of  this  Order  forthwith  up- 
on the  defendants. 


V.  S.  DUtrict  Judge. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  to  me  on  my  time 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  NEI^SON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  agree  the  testimony,  what  we 
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ordinarily  call  the  testimony  in  the  case, 
was  not  presented  to  this  Judge;  but 
this  was  a  matter  on  which  there  was  no 
testimony? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  agrees 
that  a  preliminary  injimctlon  is  Just 
what  its  terms  state.  It  is  preliminary.  It 
is  not  an  adjudication  of  the  case  on  the 
merits. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  used  the 
word  "likelihood,"  as  I  imderstood  it. 
The  Judge  said  the  likelihood  Is  that  they 
have  not  fully  complied.  It  is  Just  a  like- 
lihood, not  a  conclusion  of  fact.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
langxiage. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  quoted 
the  word  'likelihood"  from  the  decree, 
and  I  state  that  as  the  way  I  heard  It, 
anyway. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
He  has  agreed,  I  think,  on  a  vital  part 
of  the  matter.  I  do  not  have  any  more 
questions  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  the  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  25  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  about  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  because  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  an  issue  before  us 
and  we  had  a  vote  on  it  a  few  weeks  back. 
The  identical  proposition  is  again  before 
us.  excepting,  in  many  ways,  there  is  a 
more  complete  case  against  Project 
Sanguine. 

When  the  Sanguine  project  first  came 
into  public  discussion  in  1968.  I  asked 
the  Navy  to  conduct  environmental  stud- 
ies to  see  what  the  impact  would  be.  That 
was  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act.  They  started  a 
contract  with  the  Hazelton  Laboratories, 
In  which  they  contracted  for  studies  in 
the  amount  of  $125,000. 1  said  that  $125,- 
000  would  not  begin  to  provide  the  stud- 
ies necessary  to  evaluate  the  environ- 
mental implications  of  putting  1,000 
miles  of  cable,  covering  6,000  square 
miles.  6  feet  under  the  ground,  with  the 
continuous  emission  of  long  wavelength 
electricity  into  that  soil  and  Into  the  en- 
vironment. 

So  subsequently,  when  the  Hazelton 
Laboratories  began  the  studies,  they 
found  there  were  grave  implications  in 
the  continuing  emission  of  electricity 
into  the  ground,  and  the  Navy  author- 
ized further  studies. 

Finally,  they  came  out.  last  November, 
or  early  December,  with  a  550-odd  page 
study.  Now  they  are  asking  for  another 
$350,000  to  continue  the  environmental 
study.  Bo  the  more  they  study  and  the 
more  they  learn,  the  worse  it  gets  from 
an  environmental  standpoint.  We  should 
not  continue  fimds.  therefore,  when  the 
environmental  studies  are  not  completed. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  the  funds 
sought  for  the  project  on  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway.  There  is  a  further 
reason  here.  The  Navy  itself  has  been 


concerned  about  the  enviroimiental 
question,  so  when  the  budget  came  tato 
the  House  of  Representatives  earlier, 
they  had  $2  milhon  in  that  budget  for 
the  purpose  of  boring  holes  1  mile  deep 
into  the  solid  rock  of  the  Laurentian 
shield  in  northern  Wisconsin  to  find  out 
whether  they  might  be  able  to  buUd  a 
grid  in  solid  rock  1  mile  underground, 
to  remove  the  environmental  implica- 
tions. I  raised  the  point,  why  start  to  get 
Into  a  program  of  boring  holes  in  the 
Laurentian  shield  to  see  whether  they 
can  put  that  system  a  mile  underground 
when  we  do  not  know  whether  one  6  feet 
underground  will  work  from  a  tech- 
nological standpoint  and  we  do  not  have 
the  environmental  questions  answered? 

When  I  raised  the  question,  the  Navy 
backed  off  2  weeks  ago,  and  took  the  $2 
million  out.  but  what  did  it  do?  It  added 
It  to  the  $3  million  they  were  going  to 
spend  on  research  and  development  for 
the  6  feet  underground  project. 

Furthermore,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
former  remarks,  a  team  of  scientists  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Dr. 
Biggs  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  both 
of  which  have  independently  evaluated 
this  system  from  a  technological  stand- 
point, have  concluded  that  it  would  not 
work.  A  number  of  scientists  have  re- 
viewed the  studies  made  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  group  and  Dr.  Biggs 
and  agree  with  them. 

So  I  asked  the  Navy : 

Will  you  bave  the  National  Academy  oi 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering do  an  independent  evaluation  of 
the  criticism  of  this  system  that  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Biggs  and  by  the  TTniverslty 
of  Wisconsin  groups? 

The  Navy  agreed  to  it.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  have  the  project 
before  them,  with  the  evaluation  of  the 
criticism  of  Dr.  Biggs  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  group.  Why  not  wait  until 
we  get  the  answers  on  the  technological 
questions  at  least  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering? 

There  is  absolutely  no  rationale  to  pro- 
ceeding with  it  further  until  that  tech- 
nological question  is  answered  and  until 
the  environmental  question  is  researched. 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  environ- 
mental defense  fimd  to  start  a  court 
proceeding  against  the  Project  Sanguine. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "Notes  and  Commentary  on  the 
Sanguine  System  Design  Study,  Environ- 
mental Compatability  Assurance  Proj- 
ect. Status  Report."  prepared  by  the 
Environmental  Standards  Subcommittee. 
Wisconsin  Project  Sanguine  Committee, 
May  1971.  and  notes  and  commentary  on 
"Project  Sanguine,  Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Statement,"  prepared  by  the  En- 
vironmental Standards  Subcommittee. 
Wisconsin  Project  Sangiune  Committee, 
of  August  1971.  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


NOTXS    AND    COMlfENTAKT    ON    SANGUINC    STS- 

TXM  Design  STtrDY,  Envoonbcintal  Coic- 
PATABiLrrr  Assttkancx  Phogram  (ECAF) 
STATT78  Report.  Deczmbex  1970 
(Prepared  by  the  Environmental  Standards 
Subcommittee,  Wisconsin  Project  San- 
giUne  Committee  May.  1971) 

OENSRAL    COMMENTS 

The  ECAP  Status  Report,  covering  Proj- 
ect SangiUne  studies  performed  between 
1967  and  November,  1970.  was  published  as 
a  single  summary  volume.  Partial  background 
for  it  is  included  in  a  set  of  four  Appendices 
published  separately  but  distributed  at  about 
the  same  time.  The  Appendices  are  entitled: 
A — The  EXiF  Communications  Concept;  B — 
Biological  and  Ecological  Assurance;  C — 
Facilities  Construction  and  Operation  As- 
surance; and  D — Interference  Mitigation.  Of 
these  Appendices,  our  subcommittee  has  re- 
viewed B  and  C.  Appendix  A  consists  oT  a 
very  general  introduction  to  KI.F  commu- 
nication theory  for  the  rapid  instruction  of 
the  layman.  It  does  not  include  experimental 
data  which  in  any  way  suggest  final  design 
parameters  for  the  Sanguine  System.  Ap- 
pendix D,  we  presume,  will  be  evaluated  for 
the  Governor's  Committee  by  the  Interfer- 
ence Mitigation  Subcommittee. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Pinal  Report 
of  the  Project  Sanguine  Biological  Effects 
Test  Program  Pilot  Studies  (Hazleton  Re- 
port) was  published  in  November,  1970.  The 
results  of  these  tests  (reviewed  in  our  report 
of  January,  1971,  "An  Analysis  of  Biological 
and  Related  Research  on  Project  Sanguine") 
were  included  as  a  portion  of  the  background 
relating  to  the  conclusions  expressed  in  the 
ECAP  report.  Certain  of  our  reservations  con- 
cerning these  conclusions  were  briefly  men- 
tioned in  the  January  report. 

The  following  comments  constitute  a 
"highlight"  appraisal  ot  the  ECAP  Status 
Report  and  Appendices  B  and  C.  They  in- 
clude our  objections,  questions,  and  em- 
phasis of  statements  we  believe  have  sig- 
nificant bearing  on  the  evaluation  of  Proj- 
ect Sanguine. 

THE  ECAP  STATXrS  REPORT 

Page  ill :  We  again  take  strong  exception  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  Abstract  which 
states  that  the  "results  described  in  this  re- 
port show  an  environmentally  compatible 
ELF  communications  system  can  be  designed, 
constructed  and  operated."  Such  statement 
is  supported  neither  by  experiment  nor  by 
documented  review  of  previous  research  of 
other  organizations.  The  question  of  biolog- 
ical compatabUity.  especially  with  chronic 
exposure  to  Sanguine  fields,  Is  still  complete- 
ly open. 

Page  v:  The  summary  of  ECAP  results  in- 
cludes the  assertion  that  "Significant  biolog- 
ical or  ecological  effects  are  not  expected 
from  these  fields."  This  statement  In  no  way 
follows  from  data  presented.  A  binding  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "significant"  hats  never 
been  presented.  Safety  standards  for  chronic 
exposure  to  Sanguine  fields  have  not  been 
established. 

Page  1-1;  item  1.1 :  The  frailty  of  the  above 
generality  is  emphasized  in  this  introductory 
statement  which  affirms  that  "Continuing 
research  and  development  will  provide  the 
basic  guideline  and  technology  to  ensure  that 
any  future  installation  and  operation  of  a 
Sanguine  System  is  compatible  with  the  ex- 
isting environment." 

Page  I-l;  item  1.2a:  To  this  time,  the  iden- 
tification of  potential  ELF  effects  on  the  ex- 
isting environment  has  involved  limited  re- 
search with  a  small  number  of  biological 
functions.  Decision  on  whether  or  not  these 
experiments  have  been  correctly  chosen,  as 
well  as  direction  of  future  choices  for  acute 
and  chronic  experimentation,  should  be  made 
the  responsibility  of  an  independent  com- 
mittee of  knowledgeable  biologists. 

Page  1-1;  item  l.2d:  It  is  presumed  that  a 
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report  will  be  forthcoming  which  will  de- 
scribe the  methods  and  guidelines  which  have 
been  selected  to  assure  environmental  com- 
patlbUlty.  Perhaps  Appendix  C  represents  an 
early  stage  In  such  establishment  of  guide- 
lines. 

Page  1-2;  item  1.2;  paragraph  1:  The  state- 
ment that  "Electromagnetic  field  limits  en- 
sure that  no  biological  reactions  occur."  sug- 
gests the  chosen  levels  meet  known  safety 
limits,  whereas.  In  reality,  these  testa  have 
vet  to  be  made. 

Page  1-6;  paragraph  2:  To  this  time  we 
have  seen  evidence  of  but  limited  attempts 
to  obtain  and  utilize  ecological  information 
in  planning  and  development. 

Page  1-19;  Item  2.5:  Environmental  com- 
patibility In  North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin 
can  be  asserted  to  be  likely,  but  cannot  be 
demonstrated  as  a  certainty,  since  no  con- 
trol observations  or  quantitative  sampling  of 
biota  were  undertaken  before  applying  power 
to  the  system.  Failure  to  detect  change  after 
the  fact  is  not  suitable  assurance. 

Page  1-23;  31:  The  statement  that  "Pilot 
biological  and  biochemical  research  pro- 
grams have  shown  that  electromagnetic  field 
levels  can  be  specified  which  satisfy  ELF 
communications  requirements  and  assure 
biological  compatibility"  is  not  valid  for  the 
reasons  elaborated  In  the  January  1971  re- 
port on  the  Hazleton  Studies.  Further,  the 
statement  that  "Ecological  studies  con- 
ducted near  the  Sanguine  Test  Facilities 
showed  that  low-level  ELF  radiation  is  an 
unlikely  environmental  stress"  cannot  be 
supported.  Sanguine  radiation  has  never 
been  considered  in  a  valid  test  of  multiple 
stress  common  to  organisms  in  Northern 
Wisconsin. 

Pages  1-23,  1-24;  item  3.2:  In  this  section 
are  summarized  the  Hazleton  studies  (see 
January  1970  report) . 

Pages  1-24.  1-25;  items  3.3-3.4:  See  com- 
ments on  appendices. 

Page  1-27;  item  4.2:  We  agree  with  this 
statement.  It  is,  however,  inconsistent  with 
the  sweeping  conclusion  that  an  environ- 
mentally compatible  Installation  can  be  de- 
signed and  operated. 

Page  1-28;  item  4.3:  "Additional  ecological 
studies  are  planned" — We  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence of  any  planned  additional  ecological 
studies.  We  have  heard  indirectly  through 
the  news  media  that  some  studies  may  be 
planned  for  the  Biotron.  UW-Madlson.  There 
Is  also  a  possibility  of  ecological  studies  hav- 
ing been  proposed  in  response  to  the  Bio- 
Science  article  of  Libber,  but  not  as  of 
December.  1970. 

Page  2-1;  par.  3:  We  take  exception  to 
"Furthermore,  the  scientific  community  has 
not  regarded  the  question  of  ELF  biological 
reactions  as  warranting  considerable  re- 
search." The  statement  may,  perhaps,  be 
true  at  the  acute,  but  not  the  subtle  and 
chronic  levels. 

Page  2-2;  item  1.2:  The  literature  review 
showed  that  most  of  the  studies  on  electrical 
effects  have  been  at  the  microwave  fre- 
quency region.  It  is  stated  that  such  results 
are  not  helpful  in  assessing  ELF  biological 
effects  potential. 

Last  par.:  No  known  biological  reactions 
occur  near  radio  stations.  Have  any  detailed 
and  controlled  studies  been  made? 

Page  2-3;  par.  1:  Radio  transmitting  an- 
tenna (215  gauss  and  8,000  volts  per  meter) 
caused  Irreversible  changes  in  the  blood 
forming  system. 

Page  2-3;  item  par.  2:  Electronarcosis  ap- 
parently requires  direct  electrostimulation 
and  has  not  been  achieved  with  electric 
fields;  the  effective  frequency  Is  about  10 
Hz.  Electrosleep  as  an  anesthetic  has  been 
unsuccessful. 

Page  2.4:  It  Is  a  well  established  fact  that 
an  electric  field  in  air  and  an  electric  field 
In  a  conducting  medium  are  coupled  to  an 
object  placed  in  the  field  In  very  different 
ways.  To  make  a  comparison  of  auch  fields 


without  some  acknowledgement  of  this  dif- 
ference Is  misleading. 

Page  2-4;  item  par.  4:  High  Intensity  ELF 
(Takeshlma)  as  high  as  300  volts  across  a 
radiation  cell  at  10-100  Hz  produced  no 
structural  changes  in  DNA.  He  also  contends 
that  nonthermal  effects  cannot  occur  at  rela- 
tively low  radio  frequencies  because  radio 
wave  energy  Is  too  low  to  dissociate  the 
weakest  chemical  bonds  In  living  organisms. 
Page  2-4;  Item  par.  4:  "These  frequencies, 
10  Hz  or  leas,  are  the  natural  rates  of  varia- 
tion of  many  body  functions  and  brain  ac- 
tivity. The  scientific  community  regards  these 
very  lowest  frequencies  as  critical,  since  elec- 
trical energy  may  evoke  either  physiological 
or  behavioral  responses."  What  would  hap- 
pen If,  for  any  reason,  the  Sanguine  antenna 
were  to  be  operated  at  10  Hz?  Would  this  be 
a  means  of  affecting  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons In  a  deleterious  manner? 

Page  2-5;  Item  top:  DC  effects  are  cited; 
author  states  these  references  to  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  Sanguine  question. 

Page  2-5;  item  1.3:  We  doubt  whether 
very  many  M.D.'8  (or  engineers)  would  agree 
with  the  sentence,  "The  medical  profession 
is  the  appropriate  community  to  establish 
electrical  safety  standards."  Certainly  It 
would  require  Joint  effort  and  this  has  been 
the  path  up  to  now. 

Page  2-6;  item  par.  2:  Safe  current  levels 
are  cited;  the  Navy  adopted  the  0.6  mA  per- 
ception criterion  as  the  mitigation  current 
level. 

Pages  2-6  to  2-17;  item  general :  ThU  sec- 
tion concerns  summaries  of  biological  re- 
search, the  results  of  which  we  have  com- 
mented on  in  the  January  1971  report,  or 
elsewhere  in  this  one. 

Pages  2-18  to  2-19;  item  general :  Reference 
is  made  to  the  Wisconsin  test  facility  epide- 
miological study.  We  have  not  yet  submitted 
a  critique  of  this  ongoing  study.  Following 
this,  reference  is  made  to  other  ongoing 
studies  and  cooperation  received  from  the 
scientific  community.  At  the  top  of  page  2-19, 
in  lines  6  and  6,  the  statement  Is  made  that 
"a  formal  discussion  group  may  be  formed 
along  workshop  lines."  How  far  the  Navy  has 
really  gone  In  this  respect,  other  than  mak- 
ing mention  of  communications  with  the 
scientific  community,  should  be  clearly 
documented. 

Page  2-21;  Item  Sec.  2.:  This  section  de- 
velops, very  generally,  criteria  utilized  in 
routing  of  an  antenna.  Our  committee  has 
not  yet  considered  the  gross  changes  to  be 
incurred  in  construction  of  the  potential 
antenna. 

Page  2-27;  Item  Sec.  3:  It  Is  assumed  that 
the  Mitigation  Subcommitte  will  react  to 
this  section. 

Pages  3-1  to  3-13;  item  general:  This  sec- 
tion gives  general  information  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Navy's  Sanguine  Division,  con- 
tributing organizations,  and  the  ECAP  Ad- 
visory Groups,  and  a  section  on  so-called  pro- 
gram milestones.  Section  4  provides  an  his- 
torical summary  termed  "Program  Mile- 
stones." 

APPENDIX    A 

No  commentary  Is  submitted  by  this  com- 
mittee, as  the  communication  engineering  Is 
not  within  the  competence  of  the  biologists 
among  us.  Professor  Novotny  has  made  his 
own  evaluation  of  these  aspects  of  Sanguine; 
his  opinions  have  been  expressed  to  the  full 
committee  verbally. 

APPENDIX     B 

This  paper  summarizes  all  biological  and 
ecological  studies  carried  out  for  the  Navy 
through  November,  1970.  We  have  comment- 
ed on  the  Haiselton  studies  In  our  previous 
report.  The  following  comments  concern  bio- 
logical and  ecological  assiirance  studies  on 
which  we  bave  not  recorded  criticism  to  date. 

Page  B-1;  item  par.  1:  "A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sanguine  KCAP  effort  concern- 
ing   biological    and   ecological    assurance   is 


given  in  this  appendix.  It  supports  the  in- 
formation presented  In  the  ECAP  report." — 
This  Is  a  confusing  statement.  We  presumed 
all  of  the  reports  were  ECAP  productions. 
This  Is  an  example  of  the  confusing  nature 
of  the  reports.  There  remains  the  queetlon — 
"Who  wrote  the  reports — personnel  of  the 
Navy.  ECAP,  or  both? 

Page  3-6;  Item  general:  All  comments 
made  In  our  previous  report  on  the  Hazleton 
studies  pertAln  here.  In  fact,  the  treatment 
here  is  subject  to  additional  criticism  be- 
cause of  the  brevity  and  the  sweeping  and 
unwarranted  conclusions.  For  example  we 
tentatively  concur  with  the  conclusion  in 
the  first  pfu-agraph  under  2.4,  page  B-6,  con- 
cerning forests  species  composition,  but  the 
conclusion  that  ELF  has  had  no  effect  on 
pine  but  development  must  be  qualified. 

Page  5-6;  item  2.3:  The  statement  made 
here  that  the  "Experiment*  involving  NEP 
have  not  been  completed"  Isn't  sustained  by 
the  results  presented  on  page  74.  "The  ex- 
perimental results  suggest  a  reduction  of 
uptake  at  0°  C,  but  not  at  the  higher  tem- 
peratures upon  exposure  to  the  magnetic 
fields." — Not© — Tljere  Is  nothing  said  about 
the  studies  being  Incomplete  on  pages  74-78. 
Page  6;  Item  2.5:  The  first  sentence  In  this 
paragraph  does  not  appear  to  represent  the 
more  detailed  study  described  later  In  the 
report  (B-103,  B-104). 

Page  7-19;  Item  general:  While  there 
seemed  to  be  some  references  pertinent  to 
Project  Sanguine  In  the  literature  cited  and 
abstracted  in  these  pages,  the  authors 
occasional  deductions  confused  our  at- 
tempted interpretations.  For  example,  several 
references  on  the  types  of  EM  studies  pub- 
lished were  presented  on  page  7-9  to  show 
their  limited  implication  or  InappUcabUlty 
to  Project  Sanguine.  Then,  In  the  fourth 
paragraph  on  page  8-9,  appears  the  con- 
clusive statement  that  "The  lack  of  effects 
at  frequencies  silmlar  to  SANGUINE  pro- 
vided significant  factual  Information."  This 
statement  appears  contradictory  and  In- 
correct. The  author  also  referred  to  five 
papers  as  the  most  definitive  and  presented 
four  results  pertinent  to  Project  Sanguine 
at  the  top  of  page  9.  These  appear  to  concern 
studies  of  the  effects  of  electrical  fields  on 
man  and  mice  suspended  in  air.  Such  results 
are  applicable  to  Project  Sanguine  only  after 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  between 
air-borne  electric  fields  and  direct  contact 
with  an  electric  field  In  a  conducting 
medium.  In  general  air-borne  electric  fields 
must  be  many  orders  of  magnitude  higher 
to  produce  Internal  fields  comparable  to 
those  produced  by  contact  with  electric  fields 
In  a  conductor.  Pour  publications  seem  to 
have  relevance  to  Project  Sanguine:  these 
are:  Takeshlma  (1966);  Vlbert  (1967); 
Gavalas,  Walter.  Hamer  and  Adey  (1970)  and 
Schram  (1970).  The  paper  "The  Effects  of 
Magnetic  Fields  upon  Rabbit  Brains  (no 
author  cited,  see  page  B-17)  may  also  per- 
haps be  pertinent,  but  EM  treatments  are 
not  clear  in  the  abstract. 

While  we  are  not  fully  familiar  vrtth  the 
literature  on  ELF  Impacts,  we  do  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  literature  on  ecology.  If 
the  only  noteworthy  reference  on  ecology 
the  reviewer  could  find  Is  the  one  on  the 
bottom  of  page  B-16,  then  the  quality  of 
the  whole  liter* txire  review  must  be  viewed 
as  sadly  deficient.  If  the  literature  cited  con- 
tains support  for  the  Navy's  position  that 
"an  environmentally  compatible  ELF  com- 
munication system  can  be  designed,  con- 
structed and  operated"  (main  report,  page 
111),  this  has  not  been  convincingly  done  on 
pages  7-19.  In  their  concern  with  the  search 
for  gross  effects  at  extremely  high  field  volt- 
ages, the  Uterattire  searchers  seem  to  have 
avoided  work  reported  for  extremely  low 
fields!  While  we  have  not  gone  to  the  orig- 
inal p^>ers,  Pressman  (1970)  cites  experi- 
ments m  which  biological  eSecU  are  In- 
duced simply  by  shielding  living  and  cheml- 
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c&I  materials  from  ambient  EStfFs.  Some  ez- 
am.ple8 :  the  egg-laying  rate  of  hymenopteran 
InMcts  Increased  as  a  result  of  screening 
(Maw.  M.  1961).  Suppression  of  07lpo«ltlon 
rate  of  ScamX)iis  bidianae  (Hymenoptera, 
Ichneuxnonldae)  In  fluctuating  electric 
fields  (Can.  Joum.  of  Entomology  93:  602). 
Similar  screening  has  Induced  a  change  In 
the  precipitation  rate  of  bismuth  chloride; 
polymerization  of  acrylonltrlle;  clotting  of 
blood;  sedimentation  of  rabbit  erythrocytes 
and  others  (Pressman  1970.  p.  226).* 

Page  B-9;  Item  par.  b:  In  this  experiment 
the  progency  of  the  treated  males  exhibited 
less  body  growth  than  the  progency  of  the 
controls.  The  Interpreter  of  the  experiment 
reports  on  page  B-3  that  "no  significant  ef- 
fects were  reported."  In  regard  to  this  un- 
usual conclusion,  the  abstract  Indicates  that 
the  reason  for  the  differential  in  progency 
growth  was  not  evident.  We  take  this  to 
mean  It  was  unknown.  The  experiment  does 
not  reveal  that  the  EM  field  Influenced 
growth,  but  neither  does  It  reveal  that  It 
does  not  influence  growth.  One  can  only 
conclude  that  effects  were  reported  In  the 
course  of  these  experiments  but  that  the 
cause  or  caiises  of  the  effects  was  undeter- 
mined. If  statistical  treatment  of  the  results 
In  experiment  b.  did  In  fact  show  a  "less 
than  significant  difference."  we  shall  have 
to  withdraw  the  above  criticism.  The  original 
document  Is  not  available  at  present  for  re- 
view and  we  are  reacting  to  the  ECAP  state- 
ment as  It  Is. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  currents 
Involved  In  experiment  b.  were  only  one  one- 
hundredth  of  those  applied  to  the  rats  In 
the  HU  learning  exi>erlment  and  one  two- 
hundredths  of  the  current  In  the  HLI  canine 
physiology  experiments.  We  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient Information  to  express  the  differences 
In  terms  of  current  densities  In  the  animal 
tissue. 

Page  21-72;  Item  general:  This  section, 
containing  the  results  of  HLI  studies  which 
our  subcommittee  has  already  treated,  appar- 
ently represents  the  Navy's  final  Interpret- 
tlon  of  the  HLI  studies.  The  conclusions  are 
slightly  different  than  those  drawn  by  HLI 
In  their  final  report.  We  shall  not  respond 
again  to  this  section;  our  former  comments 
(January,  1971)  still  pertain. 

Page  73-75;  Item  Sec.  6:  general :  Biochem- 
ical research. — We  do  not  feel  able  to  appraise 
these  studies  which  are,  at  present  only  par- 
tially presented.  However,  study  suggests 
that.  In  the  presence  of  a  second  stressor 
(temperature,  varying  In  magnitude)  added 
to  that  of  the  magnetic  field  treatment,  dif- 
ferent rates  of  uptake  and  decay  of  tritium- 
labeled  norepinephrine  are  observed.  The 
levels  of  50  and  100  gauss  were,  of  course, 
many  times  those  suggested  for  Project  San- 
guine. When  the  final  reports  of  these  exper- 
iments become  available,  we  shall  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  expert  consultation  Ln  their 
Interpretaton. 

Page  77-«0;  item  Ecol.  Sxirveys;  general: 
A  final  report  of  this  research  has  now  been 
published  and  is  being  separately  evaluated. 
As  presented  here,  the  text  Is  impossible  to 
foUov  in  places.  A  few  comments,  however, 
are  germane.  We  (D.  R.  Thompson  and  C. 
Kabat  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  au- 
thor (6th  paragraph  on  page  B-79)  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  effect  of  the  proximity  of  a 
power  distribution  line  and  ELF  antenna 
at  the  North  Carolina  and  Bravo  sites  re- 
spectively on  forest  species  composition. 
However,  the  data  on  pine  bud  mortality  at 
these  sites  does  not  provide  the  basis  for 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  hypothesis  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  pine  bud 
mortality  at  the  roadside  and  power  line 
sites  (Page  B~98.  Table  B-29).  since  no 
study  was  made  of  the  other  alleged  differ- 


ences In  environmental  factors  (last  para- 
graph on  page  B-80).  Also,  the  mean  per- 
centage of  dead  buds  was  calculated  incor- 
rectly at  all  distances  (Table  B-28). 

The  author  neglected  to  include  the  num- 
bers of  dead  buds  along  with  the  number 
alive  to  get  the  total  which  was  then  to  be 
divided  into  the  number  of  dead  buds  to  get 
the  percentage.  It  was  also  Impoeslble  to  de- 
termine from  the  text  whether  or  not  the 
power  line  was  operative  (Table  29,  Page  98) . 
If  the  power  line  was  inoperative,  then  the 
two  sites  would  have  been  similar;  that  is, 
they  were  adjacent  to  an  opening  with  no 
EM  effects.  If  the  power  line  was  operative, 
then  the  sites  would  have  been  different  and 
the  mean  percentage  difference  In  pine  bud 
mortality  could  have  been  due  to  the  EM 
fields. 

Page  B-103;  item  Sec.  7:  Tlie  heart  pacer 
work  Is  not  primarily  environmental  and,  in 
a  sense,  is  not  a  biological  question.  Rather. 
It  seems  more  akin  to  the  mitigation  work, 
i.e.  the  fields  affecting  the  appliance  and  only 
indirectly  the  heart  pace.  Multiple  blo- 
streeees,  cumulative  and  chronic  effects  and 
the  like  would  perhaps  not  be  as  likely  to 
enter  into  consideration  of  permissible  levels 
of  Sanguine,  as  they  would  in  consideration 
al  the  biota.  It  Is  conceivable,  however,  that 
a  Sanguine  field  might  be  Imposed  on  a  pre- 
existing field  In  a  household  or  Industrial 
environment.  In  which  Instance  a  complex 
reaction,  potentially  additive,  might  be 
noted. 

In  addition  to  induced  voltage  caused  by 
the  magnetic  field,  the  conduction  current 
caused  by  direct  contact  with  the  electric 
field  In  the  earth  could  also  Interfere  Tlth  a 
heart  pacer.  This  possibility  should  also  be 
investigated. 

APPKNDK   c 

This  appendix  concerns  general  precau- 
tionary construction  measures  that  wUl  be 
taken  to  prevent  gross  mechanical  environ- 
mental damage.  The  brief  statement  is  suffi- 
cient as  an  Indication  of  Intent,  but  a  much 
more  detailed  outline  of  procedures  and  con- 
tractual demands  will  be  expected.  As  furthei 
design  specifications  and  prop>08als  become 
more  specific,  our  comments  likewise  may  be 
nx)re  helpful. 

Pages  C-1.  C-2;  item  general:  The  same 
conclusion  appears  here  that  has  become  so 
objectionable  in  other  parts  of  the  report; 
i.e.  that  research  to  date  "has  provided  no 
evidence  to  conclude  that  operation  of  an 
ELF  system  would  have  any  environmental 
Impact  of  significance." 

The  technique  of  reiteration  has  been  used 
In  these  reports;  since  the  statements  can- 
not be  upheld  as  yet  by  widely  confirmatory 
evidence,  we  shall  continue  to  call  attention 
to  the  Inconsistency  of  the  conclusion. 

Further,  the  Navy  says  it  can't  be  specific 
on  measures  since  the  system  has  not  yet 
been  designed;  we  certainly  agree  that  there 
has  been  lack  of  specificity. 

Page  C-6;  item  general:  The  contractor 
is  liable  "for  environmental  protection;"  the 
problem  here  is  that  of  enforcement. 

Page  C-9;  Item  general:  The  burning  re- 
strictions appear  to  be  adequate.  Any  type 
of  burning  in  forest  protection  districts  must 
be  done  under  permit  from  state  and  fed- 
eral government. 

APPKNOIX  D.  INTERITRENCE  MmCATION 

This  report  has  been  read,  but  not  criti- 
cally reviewed,  by  this  subcommittee. 


•Pressman.  A.  S.  1970.  Electromagnetic 
fields  and  life.  Plenum  Press.  New  York,  NT. 
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Notts  and  Commzntakt  on  Pkoject  San- 
GirrNx,  Dkatt  Envqionmxntal  Impact 
Statxmxmt,  Mabcr  1971 

(Prepared  by  the  Environmental  Standards 
Subcommittee,  Wisconsin  Project  Sanguine 
Committee,  Augxist  1971) 

Comments  are  listed  seriatim  for  the  body 
of  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment (DEIS;  pp.  1-46) .  Armex  A  with  Ap- 
pendices A-D  was  analyzed  at  the  time  of 


publication;  a  copy  of  that  report  is  Included 
here  to  make  complete  our  commentary  on 
the  entire  DEIS.  Reaction  to  Annexes  B  and 
C  follow  in  turn.  Annex  D  is  not  considered 
here. 

Initially  it  is  necessary  to  make  very  clear 
our  strongest  reservation.  Throughout  the 
DEIS  and  ECAP  Status  Report  (Annex  A), 
statements  are  made  to  the  effect  that  a 
Project  Sanguine  design  can  be  developed 
which  would  result  In  an  operable  system 
that  would  have  no  significant  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects.  In  different  contexts  and 
at  every  opportunity  this  statement  is  reit- 
erated. We.  In  turn,  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  this  assertion  has  neither  been  proven 
nor  disproven.  The  Navy  has  neither  recog- 
nized nor  publicly  recorded  our  position. 
Repetition  is  not  a  substitute  for  verification. 
The  latter  will  be  required  before  an  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  scientific  community. 

To  the  present,  the  pilot  biological  studies 
and  ecological  surveys  have  been  aimed  solely 
at  acute  effects.  Results  In  virtually  none  of 
these  experiments  have  been  at  all  convinc- 
ing. Ovir  subcommittee  Is,  thus,  not  at  all 
assured,  even  concerning  such  short-term 
acute  effects,  at  any  EM  level.  We  have,  how- 
ever, repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for  long- 
term  study  of  possible  subtle  effects,  parti- 
cularly concerning  multiple  or  cross  stresses, 
factors  which  are  critical  to  survival  in  a 
free-Uvlng  organism  In  the  natural  environ- 
ment. The  sooner  such  studies  are  Initiated, 
the  sooner  it  will  be  possible  to  realistically 
discuss  the  environmental  Impact  of  Project 
Sanguine.  Without  the  inclusion  of  results 
from  such  studies,  a  final  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  would  be  unck;ceptable  to 
our  subcommittee. 

Sweeping  statements  are  made  through- 
out the  DEIS  that  no  adverse  "Impacts"  have 
been  found  (a  statement  with  which  we  have 
disagreed),  but  It  must  be  made  clear  that 
these  references  deal  primarily  with  v/m 
gradients  at  the  antenna  sites.  Blotlc  effects 
at  the  ground  terminals  (10-14  v/m)  have 
been  virtually  neglected.  Even  If  the  ground- 
ing sites  occupy  a  relatively  small  area,  the 
problems  of  adverse  blotlc  effects  must  be 
Identified  and  Investigated. 

The  effort  to  assure  that  natural  resources 
would  be  protected  In  the  event  that  Pro- 
ject Sanguine  is  Installed  is  commendable. 
It  is  also  necessary,  however,  to  give  assur- 
ances that  If  the  system  were  constructed, 
provisions  would  be  made  through  federal 
funding  to  facilitate  appropriate  state  action 
for  detecting  and  preventing  specification 
violations. 

Page  11;  Item  par.  2,  lines  S-9:  The  sent- 
ence beginning  "It  should  be  .  .  ."  stating 
that  conclusions  made  In  Annex  A  are  not 
included  In  the  DEIS  Is  generally  accurate. 
However,  the  context  throughout  the  DEIS 
In  which  statements  are  made  relating  to 
Annex  A  give  them  a  conclusive  connota- 
tion. 

Psiges  11-111:  Inclusion  of  Annex  D  eis  an 
illustration  of  degree  and  kind  of  public 
Interest  was  a  matter  of  choice.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  other  reports,  some  Ir- 
responsible but  others  highly  responsible  and 
qualified  have  been  made  public  by  various 
persons  and  groups.  Thus  Annex  D  should 
not  be  construed  as  being  Inclusive  of  all 
responsible  public  reaction. 

Page  2;  Item  llnee  14-17:  The  statement 
("Significant  biological  .  .  ."  etc.)  has  not 
been  proven,  since  such  research  has  not  yet 
been  reported. 

Page  3;  Item  lines  5-9:  The  positive  state- 
ment that  "In  every  case.  .  .  ."  etc.  Is  con- 
trary to  the  pilot  research  findings  which  in- 
dicate that  EM  fields  particularly  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  terminal  groundings  wUI 
not  assure  "environmental  compatibility." 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  concede  that  assur- 
ance has  been  demonstrated  even  at  antenna 
levels  on  the  basis  of  research  reported  to  the 
present  date. 
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Page  3;  item  lines  9-11:  Not  Just  "addi- 
tional study  to  develop  design  guidelines"  Is 
required;  rather,  new  research  Is  necessary 
to  determine  that  adverse  effects  do  or  do  not 
occur.  It  is  stated  that  these  studies  are  be- 
ing conducted.  What  are  they?  Who  Is  doing 
them?  What  external  input  Is  possible  In  the 
design  of  these  studies? 

Page  3;  Item  lines  12-15:  Ecological  studies 
have  not  demonstrated  that  low-level  ELF 
radiation  is  an  unlikely  environmental  stress 
(see  comments  on  Annex  B.)  No  experiments 
have  yet  been  carried  out,  or  even  thoroughly 
planned  that  would  provide  such  assurance, 
as  far  as  Is  presently,  publicly  known. 

Page  3;  item  last  par.:  Concern  as  to  ef- 
fects Is  never  unwarranted.  On  the  basis  of 
present  ecological  research,  such  concern  la 
more  than  ever  required. 

Pages  7  and  9;  item  figs.  2,  4:  Captions 
should  read  "Comparison  with.  .  .  ."  Instead 
of  "Comparison  of.  .  .  ."  This  wording  would 
be  less  likely  to  convey  the  wrong  impression 
regarding  the  Sanguine  fields. 

Page  10;  item  lines  23-25:  The  last  sen- 
tence is  a  sweeping  generalization.  Power  sys- 
tem fields  are  typically  quite  variable  in  time 
and  In  general  any  direct  advance  impact  of 
the  higher  magnitude  fields  associated  with 
power  system  exposure  Is  unlikely  for  people 
or  animals  since  one  would  not  normally  ex- 
pect them  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  ground 
terminals  for  long  periods.  Thus,  the  lower 
amplitude  fields  represented  in  figures  2  and 
4  are  more  realistic  long  term  exposure  vEilues 
and  these  are  considerably  lower  than  pro- 
posed Sanguine  levels. 

Page  10;  item  lines  29-31:  This  statement 
is  not  true.  In  fact,  faulty  procedures  and 
facilities  prevented  the  determination  of  the 
magnitude  of  EM  fields  to  which  the  test  or- 
ganisms were  subjected  in  several  of  the  HLI 
studies. 

Pages  11-12;  Item  par.  a-i:  It  is  apparent 
from  these  summaries  that  virtually  none 
of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  appraisals 
either  by  the  Navy's  selected  reviewers  or 
those  made  by  the  Environmental  Standards 
Subcommittee  of  the  Wisconsin  Project  San- 
guine Committee  have  been  accepted.  There- 
fore, we  emphasize  that  the  summary  state- 
ments are  as  misleading  in  the  DEIS  as  they 
were  in  the  ECAP  report  (Annex  A,  with 
appendices). 

Page  11;  item  pax.  2.4:  In  all  studies  re- 
ported verbally  at  meetings  attended  by 
Wisconsin  r^reeentatlves,  the  objectives 
cited  for  such  experimentation  were  to  deter- 
mine acute  effects.  Hence  this  statement 
should  be  qualified  accordingly. 

Page  12;  Item  par.  2.5:  The  first  paragraph 
does  not  accurately  describe  the  entire  re- 
sults of  the  studies  reported  as  Annex  B;  it 
relates  only  to  that  section  on  species  com- 
position, the  results  of  which  are  equivocal 
(see  criticism  of  Annex  B).  The  faulty  pine- 
bud  mortality  results  are  not  mentioned  here 
at  all.  The  "no  apparent  effect"  statement  Is 
misleading. 

Page  14;  Item  par.  1:  The  magnitude  of 
gradient  near  the  ground  terminals  does 
not  appear  to  be  specified  In  this  rep>ort.  The 
figure  10  v/m  has  been  used  in  discussion; 
this  Is  far  higher  than  the  "range  of  grad- 
ients measured  near  60  hz  power  line  grounds 
private  and  commercial  dwellings  in  the 
area."  These  data  exist  for  the  Clam  Lake 
grounds  and  should  be  Included  somewhere 
in  the  DEIS. 

Page  14;  item  par.  4:  This  paragraph  ("No 
evidence  of  biological.  ..."  etc.)  is  very  mis- 
leading, as  if  systematic  measurements  now 
permit  such  assurance  statement.  The  U.S. 
Forest  Service  observations  upon  which  the 
statement  rests  were  at  best  casual.  See  com- 
ments on  Annex  C,  wherein  la  found  the 
following:  "These  observations  are  not  In- 
tended to  yield  scientific  conclusions  con- 
cerning environmental  effects." 


Page  16;  item  last  sentence:  The  state- 
ment that  "Stream  crossings  of  reasonable 
extent  probably  can  be  made  environmental- 
ly and  economically  acceptable"  Is  not  suf- 
ficient ass\iranoe. 

Pages  16-17;  Item  general:  Oood  assurance 
against  Inunoderate  physical  disruption. 

Page  18;  Item  first  sentence:  The  possibility 
of  someone  digging  down  to  the  burled  an- 
tenna Is  very  real,  when  burled  at  a  depth 
permitted  by  vibratory  plowing.  What  are 
the  consequences  of  such  contact? 

Pages  18-21;  item  general:  Appears  to  be 
reasonably  good  assurance. 
Page  21;  item  paragraph  3 :  "Other  disturbed 
areas.  .  .  ."  While  it  woiild  be  very  desirable 
to  cover  a  disturbed  area  with  humus  or  for- 
est Utter,  the  practical  aspects  of  such  activ- 
ity renders  It  virtually  impossible. 

Pages  21-26;  item  general:  The  assurance 
is  good,  but  inspectors  with  real  authority 
and  consiUtants  would  have  to  be  on  the  In- 
stallation sites  at  all  times. 

Pages  26-28;  item  general:  We  agree  that 
"A  realistic  economic  Impact  on  a  given 
area  .  .  .  would  depend  on  actual  system  de- 
sign factors  .  .  ."  (P.  25,  section  2.7,  par.  1.) . 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  economic 
Impact  evaluation  using  a  simulation  model, 
since  the  general  characteristics  of  the  area 
are  obvious.  Awaiting  final  design  specifica- 
tions would  imply  a  decision  to  buUd,  thus 
having  Ignored  potential  economic  factors. 

Page  26;  item  paragraph  c:  This  statement 
is  much  too  casual.  There  are  many  very  seri- 
ous ramifications  of  ground  terminal  installa- 
tion in  marshes  (wetlands) .  These  sites  where 
wildlife  heavily  concentrates  frequently  in- 
close impounded  water  and  are  often  tran- 
sected by  streams.  Since  the  surface  v/m 
gradient  at  ground  terminals  will  probably 
exceed  blotlc  tolerance,  the  problems  here 
are  evident. 

Pages  28-29;  item  general:  Data  summa- 
rized in  Table  2  are  not  referenced.  Wisconsin 
Upper  Michigan  Systems  reports,  Mid-Conti- 
nent Area  Power  Planners  Reports  and  the 
EEI  1969  Year  End  stimmary  give  power  pro- 
duction figures  for  Wisconsin  as  6,007  MW, 
and  for  the  UJ3..  310,000  MW,  in  this  case 
significant  differences.  These  figures  should 
be  resolved. 

Page  30;  item  paragraph  2.9,  general:  Com- 
ments on  this  summary  should  be  made  by 
the  Interference  Mitigation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Wisconsin  Project  Sanguine  Committee. 
Page  30;  item  par.  h.:  We  all  have  con- 
tinuing concern  with  respect  to  the  tise  of 
medical  electronic  devices  in  a  Sanguine  en- 
vironment by  birdwatchers,  hunters,  or 
others  not  completely  Informed  of  potential 
danger.  We  stress  the  need  for  careful  docu- 
mentation of  assurances  here  by  the  Inter- 
ference Mitigation  Subcommittee. 

Page  31;  items  2.10.1  and  2.10.2:  In  our 
comments  on  the  ECAP  report  ( Annex  A  and 
appendices)  we  have  stressed  the  inadequacy 
of  formally-reported  biological  experimenta- 
tion to  provide  assurance  or.  in  several  cases, 
even  reasonable  planning  guidance.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  the  proposals  for  "further  re- 
search" which  have  been  accepted  for  fund- 
ing by  the  Navy.  We  trust  that  the  objectives 
and  experimental  design  of  such  projects  will 
be  released  soon  so  that,  unlike  the  HLI  situ- 
ation, external  suggestions  for  design  modifi- 
cation could  at  least  be  discussed  with  prin- 
cipal investigators.  Furthermore,  we  must 
emphasize  again  that,  unless  future  studies 
are  conducted  on  subtle  and  long-range 
effects  (particularly  using  multiple  stresses) 
the  biological -ecological  questions  of  en- 
vironmental compatibility  will  remain.  With- 
out such  research,  assurance  will  not  be 
acceptable  to  our  subcommittee. 

Paiges  33-33;  item  2.11:  Improvement  of 
poor  telephone  and  power  distribution  sys- 
tems does  not  appear  to  qualify  as  an  "en- 
vironmental benefit."  Indeed,  the  title  of  this 


section  should  properly  be  changed.  To  argue 
that  additional  access  roads  and  forest  clear- 
ing is  environmentally  beneficial  will  raise 
questions  among  many  ecologlsts,  who  see 
too  many  roads  and  excess  forest  clearing 
already.  The  wording  of  the  last  two  sen- 
tences is  meaningless  and  the  reasoning 
scientifically  unsound. 

Page  33;  item  2.11:  For  the  first  time  to 
our  knowledge,  the  construction  specifica- 
tions call  for  spanning  of  rock  outcrops  or 
extensive  (?)  bogs  by  an  overhead  antenna. 
This  raises  questions  with  respect  to  effects 
on  airborne  wildlife,  as  well  as  stressing  the 
attendant  need  for  perpetual  clearing  of 
foliage  along  the  right-of-way.  Additional 
clarification  by  the  Navy  Is  required  In  this 
matter. 

Pages  34-36;  Item  Section  3:  We  Uke 
strong  exception  to  the  Intent  and  wording 
of  this  entire  section,  most  especially  to  the 
first  paragraph,  page  34.  How  could  long- 
term  adverse  environmental  effects  be  iden- 
tified or  deemed  nonexistent  when  no  such 
studies  were  conducted?  There  have  not  been 
"four  years  of  environmental  research"  hav- 
ing to  do  with  biological  or  ecological  com- 
patibility. There  are  virtually  no  studies 
which  have  been  reported  to  us  In  written 
form  which  provide  biological  or  ecological 
assurance  even  on  short-term  basis.  There 
are  certainly  none  which  provide  long-term 
assurance.  This  has  been  a  point  of  conten- 
tion by  the  Enviroimiental  Standards  Sub- 
committee of  the  Wisconsin  Project  San- 
guine Committee  throughout  the  period  of 
study.  We  require  the  same  rigor  to  be  ap- 
plied to  assurance  studies  that  has  seemingly 
characterized  the  studies  in  communication 
engineering  and  interference  mitigation.  Sec- 
tion 3  in  its  entirety  Is  a  gloss  over  of  non- 
existent or  shoddy  investigation  of  biolog;i- 
cai  and  ecological  problems  and  cannot  be 
allowed  to  stand  unchallenged. 

Page  37;  items  4.2,  par.  1:  We  commend  the 
statement  that  "any  .  .  .  system  would  be 
required  to  satisfy  all  guidelines  for  ensuring 
biological  and  ecological  compatibility  .  .  .". 
Such  statement  is  not,  however,  compatible 
with  the  frequent  statements  found  through- 
out pages  1-47,  that  no  significant  adverse 
environmental  effects  have  been  found. 

Pages  40-41;  Item  general:  Apparently  the 
alternative  sites  were  only  very  tentatively 
considered,  with  the  Wisconsin  site  being 
the  only  one  given  serious  consideration.  We 
had  the  Impression  that  all  alternative  sites 
had  been  carefully  analyzed  and  truly  quali- 
fied for  consideration. 

Pages  41-43;  Item  general:  Emphasis  on 
using  low  conductivity  sites  for  transmitters 
and  high  conductivity  sites  for  antenna  In- 
stallation Is  either  a  new  consideration  or  we 
have  missed  it  in  previously  Issued  reports. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  potential  bio- 
logical impact  of  a  given  electric  field  de- 
pends strongly  on  the  conductivity  of  the 
medium  In  which  the  field  exists.  High 
ground  conductivity  should  be  expected  to 
produce  greater  biological  impact  for  a  given 
field  strength. 

Pages  44-46;  Item  Section  5:  From  the  text 
of  this  section  we  do  not  understand  what 
is  meant  by  short-term  uses  and  long-term 
productivity.  The  language  is  garbled  and 
is  not.  therefore,  informative.  The  intent  of 
the  entire  section  is  unclear.  The  second 
paragraph  reiterates  the  unsupportable  state- 
ment that  "field  levels  associated  with  San- 
guine should  produce  no  unusual  or  harm- 
f\il  environmental  effects."  Again,  we  record 
our  unwillingness  to  accept  the  statement. 
Page  46;  item  Section  6:  The  title  of  this 
section  refers  to  "resources"  which  literally 
encompasses  the  totality  of  physical  and 
biological  components  of  the  environment. 
Page  46  deals  only  with  some  physical  com- 
ponents, totally  Ignoring  equally  Important 
biological,  or  aesthetic)  resources. 
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ANNEX  B.  PHOT  ECOLOCICAI,  ITCU)  BUWTtTTS 
TECHNTCAL  MCMOBAITSTTX  NO.  1,  UflU  PKOJ- 
■CT  E6ISB,   FEBBUAXT    1971 

This  report  describes  work  undertaken  to 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  Sanguine  test  elec- 
tromagnetic fields  on  species  composition  of 
mixed  hardwood-deciduous  forest  and  poten- 
tial deleterious  effects  as  measured  by  pine 
bud  mortality.  While  Introducing  certain 
valid  quantitative  techniques  to  the  San- 
guine research  program,  no  assurance  value 
Is  gained  from  the  study  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  In  neither  Site  Alpha  or  Clam  Lake  stud- 
ies was  pretreatment  evaluation  of  pine  bud 
mortality  or  composition  undertaken.  (It  is 
understood  that  such  studies  had  not  been 
envisioned  in  1962  at  Site  Alpha  nor  as  late 
as  1969  at  Clam  Lake,  but  this  does  not  ob- 
viate their  necessity,  i 

2  There  Is  no  measure  of  exposure  to  EM 
fields  at  either  site.  At  the  Alpha  site  the  an- 
tenna was  energized  In  1962.  How  long  It  was 
energized,  intennlttency.  and  pertinent  en- 
ergy levels  are  not  discussed,  nor  Is  even  the 
time  of  deactivation  noted.  The  Clam  Lake 
antenna  Is  said  to  have  t)een  energized  In- 
termittently for  six  months  (of  a  two  year 
existence).  These  statements  of  treatment 
are  useless  in  permitting  Independent  evalu- 
ation of  exposure.  Likewise,  p>ower  levels  In 
transmission  lines  used  as  part  of  the  con- 
trol study  have  not  been  recorded.  Use  (or 
omission  i  of  herbicides  and  pesticides  along 
the  control  roadways  was  not  ascertained. 

3  While  it  is  possible  that  adequate  sta- 
tistical processing  was  done,  it  is  not  de- 
scribed In  the  paper.  Furthermor*,  there  Is 
no  Indication  of  specific  meaning  of  the  term 
••significant".  The  independent  evaluator  is 
not  given  confidence  by  the  data  presented 
on  page  7.  where  the  means  of  sample  are 
Incorrectly  calculated  ( %  dead  ^  dead/Uvtog, 
rather  than  %  dead  =  dead/total).  Theae  in- 
correct results  are  then  presented  in  the  sum- 
mary table,  page  3.  Data  tables  on  both  pages 
should  be  changed. 

4.  Whether  or  not  the  data  presented  In 
this  paper  truly  represent  "no  effect"  seems 
still  a  matter  of  interpretation.  For  exam- 
ple, the  percentage  of  dead  red  pine  buds 
0  meters  from  the  Clam  Lake  antenna  is 
1.9  times  the  equivalent  value  at  the  road 
cut.  At  a  distance  of  100  meters  from  the  an- 
tenna, the  percentage  dead  is  3.7  times  the 
equivalent  measure  100  m.  from  the  road  cut. 
These  data  Indicate  to  the  auth<»«  of  the  re- 
port nothing  more  than  a  general  boundary 
effect  at  the  forest  edge.  Their  statement  of 
conclusion  states  that  "No  significant  effect 
can  be  attributed  to  electromagnetic  influ- 
ences "  They  may  be  proven  correct  at  some 
time,  but  such  conclusion,  we  feel,  on  the 
basis  of  data  presented  here.  Is  totally 
unwarranted. 

5.  The  study  on  forest  composition  doee 
not  provide  assurance  of  safety,  but  perhaps 
the  data  can  be  used  as  a  baseline  for  future 
studies.  In  addition  to  criticisms  presented 
above,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  parameters 
studies.  I.e.,  density,  frequency,  and  dom- 
inance In  a  forest  community,  may  well  re- 
quire very  long  exposure  to  EM  (or  other) 
treatment  to  demonstrate  measurable  effect 
by  the  methods  here  used. 

Herbs  would  be  expected  to  show  popula- 
tion effects  sooner  than  trees,  yet  no  quanti- 
tative dau  were  obUlned  for  herbs  (or.  In- 
deed, tree  seedlings)  though  a  simple  listing 
of  species  has  been  Included  for  one  site.  No 
comparison  is  made  with  trees  from  non- 
SangtUne  sites,  making  Impossible  the  dis- 
crimination of  possible  EM  effects  from  those 
due  to  general  properties  of  gradients  near 
clearings. 

The  authors'  statements  that  "In  all  three 
cases  forest  composition  is  characterUtlc  for 
the  particular  region  and  age  of  the  forest" 


and  "No  species  were  observed  which  were 
not  expected  and  no  species  which  were  ex- 
pected were  missing"  are  apparently  drawn 
from  personal  experience,  but  are  neither 
referenced  nor  otherwise  documented  In  the 
report. 

ANNEX  C.  riELJ)  OBSESVATIONS  AT  THK  PaOJKCT 
SANGtJlNE,  WISCONSIN  TBST  FACILrTT,  EE- 
POBTED     BT     U.S.     FOBEST     SKSVICE,     U.S.DJl. 

(Annex  prepared  by  IIT  Research  Institute, 
January  4,  1971) 

This  brief  inclusion  of  miscellaneous  ob- 
servations by  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  Is  entirely  out  of  place  In  the 
DEIS.  In  no  scientific  Journal  would  such 
simple,  unquantlfied  and  unsyntheslzed  ob- 
servations be  accepted  On  the  surface  of  it, 
the  presence  of  these  four  pages  seems  harm- 
less enough.  However,  there  la  the  definite 
impression  that  U.SJ'a.  personnel  (well 
qualified  with  University  training)  are  mak- 
ing systenuitic  observations  on  what  is 
termed  "animal  behavior".  This  is  mislead- 
ing; the  recorded  observations  are  no  more 
than  sightings  or  observations  of  spoor.  Am- 
plified enormously  and  using  quantitative 
methods  of  observation  (e.g.,  sightings  or 
tracks  per  10  minutes  of  snow  transect  walked 
regtilarly  by  a  skilled  observer).  Indications 
of  population  level  and  fluctuation  in  se- 
lected large  vertebrate  species  might  be  dis- 
cerned. Tliere  is,  however,  no  order  to  these 
published  observations.  Furthermore,  If  even 
desultory  reporting  by  a  single  man  observ- 
ing the  presence  of  vertebrates  on  14  days, 
turns  up  only  such  list  of  sightings,  the 
vertebrate  populations  in  the  Chequamegon 
National  Forest  are  in  serious  trouble.  This 
Is  clearly  not  the  case. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  forest  is  complex 
and  is  subject  to  manifold  influences.  This 
is  true.  It  is  naive,  however,  to  assume  that 
even  well-intentioned,  well-educated  fleld 
observers  could  ascertain  the  subtle  effects 
that  might  be  expected  from  electromagnetic 
treatment.  Assurance  of  no  effect,  or  meas- 
urement of  positive  effect,  can  come  only  from 
well  controlled,  quantlfled  fleld  experiments. 

On  page  2,  the  following  statement  ap- 
pears: "These  observations  are  not  intended 
to  yield  scientific  conclusions  concerning  en- 
vironmental effects.  Instead,  It  (sic)  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  a  basis  for  determining  if 
factors  related  to  the  test  facility  cause  any 
discernible  changes."  The  latter  sentence 
clearly  implies  environmental  effects  related 
to  the  presence  of  the  test  facility. 

The  willingness  of  the  employees  of  the 
US.  Forest  Service  to  provide  their  fleld  notes 
for  examination  Is  laudatory.  To  make  them 
responsible  for  any  tentative  conclusion 
drawn  from  those  notes  is,  however,  grossly 
unfair.  Such  personnel  should  be  of  real  help 
in  advUlng  future  researchers  on  the  design 
of  suitable  census  methods  for  use  at  the  site. 

Thus,  in  summary,  we  consider  these  fleld 
observations  to  make  no  contribution  to  the 
question  of  environmental  compatibility  of 
Project  Sanguine. 

Mr,  NELSON,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recoso  a  background  statement  on 
members  of  the  Environmental  Stand- 
ards Subcommittee  of  the  Wisconsin 
Project  Sanguine  Committee, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BACKcaotJND  Statement 

The  following  constitutes  a  brief  back- 
ground on  the  members  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Standards  Subcommittee  of  the  Wisconsin 
Project  Sanguine  Committee  and  consult- 
ants: 


MEMBERS 


Dr.  William  Reeder — Profeesor  of  Zoology, 
an  ecologlst  with  expertise  on  animal  species 
distribution  and  factors  affecting  them.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Dr.  William  Schmltz — Associate  Professor 
of  Botany  and  Zoology,  a  llmnologlst  who  has 
studied  the  effect  of  lake  management  prac- 
tices on  fisheries. 

Dr.  Donald  Novotny — Professor  In  Electri- 
cal Engineering,  who  has  conducted  special 
research  on  the  effects  of  electrical  flelda  on 
several  flsh  species.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Dr.  Arthur  Peterson— Profeesor  of  Soils, 
who  has  conducted  research  in  crop  produc- 
tion and  erosion  control.  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Madison. 

Mr,  James  Rogers — Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  Justice,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  William  Elch — Formerly  Assistant  At- 
torney General.  Department  of  Justice,  now 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cyril  Kabat — Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  Research,  Wisconsin  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  with  over  25  years  of  experi- 
ence in  natural  resources  research  and 
administration. 

CONStTLTANTS* 

Dr.  K.  T.  Crabtree — Associate  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Zoology,  a  bacteriologist  with 
expertise  in  the  fleld  of  bacterial  mutagene- 
sis. 

Dr.  Koby  Clausen — Professor  of  Botany 
and  Zoology,  a  plant  ecologlst  who  special- 
izes In  factors  affecting  plant  growth,  for- 
merly an  associate  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Wausau. 

Dr  Fred  Rlckson — Assistant  Professor  dl 
Botany,  specializing  in  plant  morphology, 
anatomy  and  histochemistry,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  now  at  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

Dr.  Seymour  Abrahamson — Professor  of 
Zoology  and  (Chairman  of  the  Zoology  De- 
partment and  Genetics.  An  expert  In  radia- 
tion biology  and  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  sclentlflc  committee  on  effects  of 
radiation,  and  also  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
National  Academy  on  Genetic  Effects  of  Ra- 
diation.   University   of   Wisconsin,   Madison, 

Dr.  R.  K.  Meyer— Professor  of  Zoology  and 
an  Internationally  known  endocrinologist. 
University   of   Wisconsin,   Madison. 

Dr.  Theodore  W.  Tlbbltts — Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  Horticulture  and  a  specialist  in  the 
fleld  of  environmental  physiology  of  crop 
plants.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Dr.  Ray  King — Professor  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering and  a  specialist  In  the  electro- 
magnetic flelds  and  waves  with  research  on 
VLF,  mixed-path  ground  wave  propagation. 

Dr.  John  Lussenhoff — Former  graduate 
student.  His  expertise  is  In  microbiology.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  I  want  to 
recognize  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire In  a  few  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  here  on  a  preliminary  matter, 
and  I  yield  him  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi, 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  has, 
In  support  of  the  pending  amendment, 
presented  and  Inserted  in  the  Rkcoro,  a 
newspaper  account  of  the  granting  of  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  proceed- 
ing with  the  initial  construction  phase  of 

'All  of  the  professors  currently  or  for- 
merly at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have 
mors  than  ten  years  of  experience  In  their 
special  fleld  of  research. 
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the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway.  I 
am  greatly  disappointed  over  this  ruling 
by  the  Federal  court  In  Washington, 
which  is  Just  a  further  delay  In  starting 
construction  of  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee Waterway.  In  this  proceeding  before 
a  single  Federal  district  Judge,  and  not  cea 
the  basis  of  testimony,  but  on  the  basis  of 
a  preliminary  showing,  a  temporary  In- 
junction has  been  granted.  It  is  tempo- 
rary in  nature.  A  decision  has  not  been 
made  on  the  merits.  It  will  not  be  made 
permanent  unless  clear  and  convincing 
proof,  wiiich  has  not  yet  been  offered,  is 
adduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that,  on  a 
full  and  complete  hearing  in  this  matter, 
on  the  offering  of  testimony  by  both 
sides,  the  preliminary  injunction  will  be 
dissolved  and  that  tiie  woiic  will  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed. 

Environmental  quality  Is  of  concern  to 
all  of  us  and,  in  this  particular  Instance, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  will  be  the  first 
major  navigation  project  built  under 
Congressional  environmental  guidelines. 

I  have  always  felt  that  our  waterways 
program,  when  carried  out  in  a  wise  and 
orderly  fashion,  is  an  ecological  plus,  and 
I  believe  that  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  never  stated  to  the  Congress  that  the 
environmental  Impact  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  Waterway  would  be  a  bar  to 
its  constmctlon. 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Canal  will 
be  built  in  a  manner  least  destructive  of 
our  natural  values.  River  navigation  Is 
perhaps  the  oldest  form  of  utilization  of 
natural  resources  by  man,  and  has  pro- 
duced benefits  In  the  areas  of  recreation 
and  preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

It  is  most  Ironic  to  me  that  at  the  very 
time  that  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  are  making  a  concerted  and 
all-out  effort  to  revive  and  expand  our 
sagging  economy  and  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, this  project — which  will  mean 
so  much  to  the  economic  growth  of  our 
Nation— is  being  stifled  by  the  Federal 
judiciary.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
after  aJl  the  relevant  information  Is  made 
known  to  the  court,  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  project  will  be  resumed. 

I  thank  the  distiiigulshed  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
wishes  some  time,  I  yield  20  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes, 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  No.  426  contains 
two  separate  provisions  which  Involve 
the  Navy  Project  Sanguine  but,  as  I  will 
explain  later,  one  of  these  has  implica- 
tions which  are  so  far  reaching  that  it 
could  undermine  and  obstruct  the  orderly 
prosecution  of  most  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  total  research  and  development 
program.  The  first  part  of  the  amend- 
ment states: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  none  of  the  funds  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  in  connection  iMt,  <Im  Naryl  proj- 
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ect  Sanguine  until  after  a  final  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  has  been  made  with 
respect  to  such  project  pursuant  to  Section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  and  such  statement  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

This  language,  Mr.  President,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  language  contained  in 
amendment  No.  418  involving  the  Navy 
F-14  aircraft  and  the  Air  Force  F-15  «uid 
B-1  aircraft  programs.  That  amendment 
was  debated  by  the  Senate  on  September 
13,  1971,  and  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  55  to  21.  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate, Mr.  President,  that  this  issue, 
having  been  argued  previously  and  hav- 
ing been  disposed  of  so  positively,  must 
again  be  rehashed.  However,  to  refresh 
the  memories  of  my  colleagues,  let  me 
repeat  the  major  arguments  which  I 
made  before.*  I  would  refer  my  colleagues 
to  the  CoNCRzssiOHAL  Record  of  Septem- 
ber 13,  1971,  commendiig  on  pa«e  31486, 
which  treated  the  history  of  the  Nati<Hial 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  NEPA,  In  great  de- 
tail. It  traces  from  the  time  of  its  en- 
actment on  January  1,  1970,  through  the 
various  actions  which  have  been  taken  by 
the  responsible  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  are  charged  with  its  Imple- 
mentation, and  as  It  affects  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

First  let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  com- 
plied with  the  intent  of  NEPA  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  with  the  guidance  published 
by  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. Specifically,  a  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  on  Sanguine  was  sub- 
mitted, as  required,  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  on  May  14,  1971. 
This  document  contains  almost  550  sin- 
gle-spaced pages.  Although  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin  pre- 
viously claimed  credit  for  the  very  com- 
prehensive treatment  which  the  Navy 
gave  the  environmental  implications 
of  this  program,  the  work  required  never- 
theless has  been  done  satisfactorily  and 
with  great  thoroughnem. 

Second,  the  procedures  which  have 
been  established  to  Implement  the  law 
are  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  that 
law. 

Third,  there  is  no  danger  that  any 
program  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  <x)uld  adversely  affect  the 
environment  would  be  authorized. 

Fourth,  this  is  an  ongoing  program 
which  has  been  actively  pursued  by  the 
Navy  since  1958  when  it  was  essentially 
a  research  project.  Because  It  is  an  on- 
going program,  the  Navy  has  already 
obligated  or  placed  on  contract  $4,419,000 
of  the  total  of  $5,557,000  included  in  the 
fiscal  1972  program.  These  funds  were 
obligated  under  the  continuing  author- 
ity provided  by  Public  Law  92-71,  signed 
August  9,  1971.  Therefore,  even  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  could  not 
affect  retroactive  actions  and  would  ap- 
ply only  to  the  $1,138,000  which  remains 
imobllgated.  At  this  point,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  detailed 
listing  of  various  tasks  which  are  In- 
cluded In  the  fiscal  1972  program  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  toe  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  toe  Rscord,  as 
follows: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1972  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  SANGUINE 


Task 


Oblidted 


Amount 


Systems  entineenni  and  tech- 
nology support  (MITRE  Corp.).  Aug.  2,1971  JfiOO.OOO 
Test  facility  operation  and 

maintenance  (Nav  Elex  Mid 

West  Division) July  20,1971  300.000 

Design  support  for  ELF  receivers 

and  natural  parameters  (Naval 

Research  Laboratory) July   19.1971  80  000 

General  R  &.  D.  work  in  natural 

parameters,  receivers,  receiv- 
ing antennas,  and  general 

submarine  support  (Naval 

Underwater  Systems  Center). ..  Aug     3  1971  870.000 

Environmental  propam  support 

and  research  (IIT  Resaaich 

Instihita) Aug.  25.1971  <!5,000 

Sit*  islartieii  svsluitioii  and 

critsfia,  oiMwrsaiMt  o(  ooe- 

doetivity  (GTE/SytvMia) Sept  9, 1971  1S5.000 

Program  manatinMnt  wpport, 

systems  enginwrini  studies 

(Computer  Sdwiess  Corp.) Aug.  25, 1971  191,000 

Facilitias  desiri  end  ratesreh 

inclsdinc  ssrvivritto  com- 

ponontsand  powar  fsntratior 

(Office  of  Naval  Rasasrdi) July  27. 1971  698, 000 

Bietoaicai/sogiacical  rnaaith 

(OAe*  o(  Naval  Rsasafch) Sapt.  17, 1971  300,000 

Design  consultatioa,  ractiver 

ilMitn,  fiald  msssuraments, 

and  other  Itooratical  studies 

(MIT/ax. Sapl  8,1971  800,000 

Total 4,419,000 

FISCAL  YEAR  1972  BAUNCE  OF  PLANNED  OBLIGATIONS 
FOR  SANGUINE 


Task 


Planned 

oMiptwn 

Committed  (1971) 


Amount 


Propagation  research 

(Naval  Research 

Laboratory) Yes September..      125,000 

Nudear  effects  studies 

(Othce  ol  Naval 

Ressarch) ..  Yes November..      100.000 

ELF  measurement 

equipment  (National 

Bureau ot Standards)..  Yes S«pt*<nber_        20,000 

Receiving  antenna  re- 
search (contractor)  ...  In  process..  October 300,000 

Sanguine  studies  on 

multisite  locations  and 

concepts  (contractor)  .  do  ...  November..  117,000 
Cable  research,  land  use 

planning,  engineenng 

support  and  general 

project  studies 

(various  contractors 

and  Navy 

laboratories) No October-  576  000 

December. 

Total  -     -.  1.138,00 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  One  document  shows 
10  tasks  for  which  toe  $4,419,000  alreftdy 
has  been  obligated.  The  second  document 
shows  six  additional  tasks  which  tota^ 
$1,138,000  wito  toe  planned  dates  for 
obligation. 

My  distinguished  colleague  may  not  be 
aware  of  toe  significance  of  a  research 
and  development  program  which  is  In 
toe  concept  formulation  phase.  The  pur- 
pose of  concept  formulation  Is  not  to  de- 
sign, develop,  and  test  a  set  of  hardware. 
Ratoer,  it  Is  largtiy  a  wide  range  of 
closely  interrelated  studies  wlto  a  mini- 
mum of  hardware  fabrication  and  labo- 
ratory testing  to  prove  out  a  new  idea  for 
a  program  which  has  Important  military 
promise.  When  a  program  such  as  this  Is 
in  Its  conceptual  phase,  in  order  for  toe 
environmental  Impttcatloiis  to  be  fully 
identified  and  evahiated,  the  nott  which 
must  be  done  during  oono^t  formula- 
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tlon  has  to  be  completed.  Otherwise, 
there  Is  no  basis  upon  which  envtron- 
mental  implications  can  be  conslderd. 
It  Is  somewhat  analogous  to  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse  or  building  a  house 
from  the  roof  down.  Let  me  state  this 
another  way  and  more  directly.  If  the 
work  which  Is  planned  to  be  accom- 
plished with  the  funds  requested  for  fis- 
cal 1972  is  not  done,  then  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  cannot  be  prepared 
because  all  of  the  information  needed  for 
the  statement  will  not  be  available. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  a  technical  point 
which  It  is  important  to  understand.  The 
language  proposed  in  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  a  final  environmental  impact 
statement  be  made  before  any  fiscal  1972 
funds  may  be  obUgated.  The  draft  state- 
ment submitted  on  May  14,  1971,  in  fact 
was  a  preliminary  draft  statement,  be- 
cause a  final  draft  statement  could  not 
be  prepared  until  the  concept  formula- 
tion is  completed.  The  completion  of  that 
statement  is  largely  dependent  upon  con- 
tracts which  were  let  last  Friday  with 
nine  separate  universities  engaged  in  this 
research.  That  effort  will  take  1  year  to 
complete,  which  means  that  the  results 
of  their  studies  will  be  available  a  year 
from  now.  After  the  final  draft  statement 
Is  completed,  under  existing  procedures 
it  will  be  circulated  again  for  comments 
by  the  various  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies concerned.  A  period  of  30  days  is 
allowed  for  comments  following  which, 
unless  there   are   major   environmental 
Issues  raised,  the  filing  of  the  final  report, 
including  such  comments,  will  be  accom- 
plished. This  means  that  it  will  be  ap- 
proximately the  end  of  1972  before  the 
actions  which  the  proposed  amendment 
requires  to  be  taken  can  be  accomplished. 
If  this  program  is  to  be  subjected  to  such 
a  delay,  the  disruption  which  would  be 
caused  would  be  tantamount  to  killing 
the  program.  The  numerous  teams  of 
highly  competent  contractor  and  Gov- 
ernment personnel  who  are  Involved  in 
the  various  separate  tasks  which  com- 
prise this  program  would  be  idled  or  lost 
to  this  program.  In  a  real  sense,  the  in- 
vestment of  some  50-odd  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  the  Government  has  made  in 
this  program  will  have  gone  down  the 
drain  and  the  program  will  have  been 
seriously  set  back  if  not  finally  disposed 
of.  I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  would  not 
wish  to  have  on  my  conscience  the  re- . 
sponslbility  for  having  decimated  a  pro- 
gram which  promises  to  play  a  critical 
role  in  our  strategic  nuclear  deterrent 
capability.  Reliable  communications  may 
well  spell  the  difference  in  deterring  our 
enemies  from  launching  the  first  strike. 
The    second    part    of    the    proposed 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  states  that 
none  of  the  funds  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended until  after  a  technical  feasibility 
review  of  such  project  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering. This  provision  must  be  viewed 
in  much  broader  context  than  Project 
Sang\iine.  It  proposes,  by  law.  to  super- 
impose upon  the  Department  of  Defense, 
outside  organizations  which  are  private, 
nonprofit  corporations  with  the  unique 
responsibility  for  determining  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  a  Department  of  De- 


fense program.  This  Is  interference  of  the 
highest  order.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  developing  all  of  the  weapons  systems 
with  which  we  su-m  our  military  forces. 
In  the  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility 
the  Department  of  Defense  maintains  a 
highly  competent  organization  of  mili- 
tary  personnel    and    civil   service    em- 
ployees in  every  field  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. These  people  are  supported  by 
highly  competent  organizations  In  pri- 
vate industry,  in  our  universities  and  In- 
stitutions when  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  this  outside  as- 
sistance is  needed.  The  imposition  of 
such  outside  organizations  as  proposed 
by  the  amendment  upon  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  not  be  a  matter  of  law 
but  rather  a  determination  to  be  made 
solely  by  that  Department.  TJie  language 
proposed  by  this  amendment  could  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  which  might  upset 
the  proper  balance  between   authority 
and  responsibility  which  is  vested  in  a 
department  of  the  Government.  Focus- 
ing now  on  Project  Sanguine,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  are  conducting  a  technical 
feasibility  review  of  Project  Sanguine, 
but  at  the  specific  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  This  review  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  October  1971. 
The  Navy  advises  that  It  is  confident  that 
the  review   will   confirm  the   technical 
feasibility  of  Project  Sanguine.  Although 
this  review  will  be  completed  by  October 
of  1971  and  will  satisfy  one  part  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  it  will  be  com- 
pletely out  of  phase  with  the  effect  of 
the  other  part  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, because  the  final  Impact  statement 
which  that  requires  cannot  be  made  until 
approximately    14    months    later.    This 
points  up  a  complete  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  need  to  pursue  this  program 
in  an  orderly  manner  without  disrup- 
tion. Moreover,  since  the  technical  feasi- 
bility review  by  the  two  national  acade- 
mies is  underway  and  will  be  completed 
shortly,  there  is  no  reason  why  what  is 
already  happening  should  be  required  as 
a  matter  of  law. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  is  not  justified,  is  not  needed, 
and  would  paralyze  this  critically  im- 
portant Navy  program  which  promises  to 
fill  such  a  vital  need  in  our  No.  1  national 
priority,  strategic  deterrence. 

To  provide  further  detail  on  Project 
Sanguine,  Mr.  President.  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  series  of  documents 
be  printed  In  the  Reccrd.  One  is  a  press 
release  dated  September  10.  1971,  No. 
71-110,  which  was  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, which  criticizes  Project  Sanguine. 
The  other  document  was  prepared  by  the 
Navy  in  response  to  each  of  the  points 
that  were  made  in  the  press  release. 

There  being  no  objection,  a  series  of 
documents  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator    Oatlord     Nelson's     Charges     on 
Sanctjine 

Washington,  D.C. — Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson 
announced  Friday  he  will  Introduce  legisla- 
tion and  call  a  Senate  vote  to  hold  up  funds 


for  Project  Sanguine  In  Wisconsin  pending 
completion  of  environmental  Impact  studies 
and  a  high-level  technical  review. 

The  Nelson  move  tentatively  set  for  early 
next  week  Is  the  latest  In  his  Senate  fight 
to  get  the  Federal  government  to  comply 
with  the  environmental  review  and  protection 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

Project  Sanguine  Is  a  Navy  scheme  to  biiry 
an  Immense  antenna  network  under  north- 
ern Wisconsin  to  communicate  with  sub- 
merged submarines.  Nelson  has  argued 
against  going  ahead  on  the  vast  project 
until  the  serloais  questions  scientists  have 
raised  about  Its  environmental  dangers  and 
whether  the  project  will  work  have  been 
resolved. 

The  Navy's  latest  request  for  Sanguine 
uioney — tS.S  million  for  continued  research 
and  development  In  fiscal  year  1972 — Is  in  the 
Military  Procurement  Authorization  Bill  ten- 
tatively set  for  Senate  Floor  action  early 
next  week. 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  has  notified  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Ck>mmlttee  and 
alerted  all  Senators  that  when  the  Military 
Procurement  BUI  comes  to  the  Floor,  he  will 
Introduce  his  amendment  to  hold  up  the 
Sanguine  money  pending  the  environmental 
and  technical  review. 

"After  several  years  of  development  and  ex- 
pendltiu-e  of  $50  million  In  tax  dollars  on 
Project  Sanguine,  we  still  do  not  have  de- 
tailed Information  on  how  the  environment 
would  be  affected  by  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  this  system,"  Nelson  said. 

The  National  Envlrorunental  Policy  Act  of 
1970  requires  the  filing  of  final  environ- 
mental statements  on  all  major  Federal  pro- 
grams and  proposals  for  action.  A  final 
statement  has  not  been  prepared  for  Scui- 
gulne. 

Nelson  also  said  a  technical  review  of  San- 
^ne  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering  U 
some    months    from   completion. 

The  technical  review  was  begun  at  Nel- 
aon's  request  after  reports  by  scientists  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  University 
of  Kansas  concluded  It  would  take  such  a  long 
period  of  lime  to  send  messages  via  Sanguine 
that  Jamming  wovUd  be  a  relatively  simple 
task. 

"With  the  Santa  Barbaras,  and  the  Ever- 
glades dams  and  the  SSTs  as  environmentally 
tragic  precedents,  Sanguine  Is  In  danger  of 
becoming  another  classic  case  of  leaping  be- 
fore we  look,"  the  former  Wisconsin  Gov- 
ernor said. 

He  expressed  special  concern  about  the 
$2.14  million  In  the  Sanguine  budget  to  start 
Investigating  an  entirely  new  approach  of 
burying  the  project  In  a  network  of  tunnels 
several  thousand  feet  below  ground  Instead 
of  In  a  shallow  network  on  the  surface. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has 
not  demonstrated  the  value  of  Sanguine  or 
whether  It  will  even  work,"  Nelson  said, 
"there  Is  little  need  at  this  point  to  embark 
on  a  costly  additional  research  program  to 
bury  Sanguine  until  these  questions  have 
been  answered." 

Nelson  said  if  necessary,  he  would  Intro- 
duce a  second  Sanguine  amendment  next 
week  and  have  a  separate  roll  call  vote  on 
the  deep  underground  funds  alone. 

Project  Sanguine  would  consist  of  a  net- 
work of  criss-crossing  cables  forming  an  an- 
tenna grid  to  send  extremely  low  frequency 
messages  to  submerged  submarines  armed 
with  nuclear  missiles. 

Originally,  the  grid  was  to  cover  about  26 
counties  of  northern  Wisconsin  with  the 
cables  trenched  about  six  feet  deep.  The 
Navy  says  that  technological  discoveries 
would  enable  reduction  of  the  antenna  size 
to  about  25  percent  of  the  original.  Never- 
theless, cost  of  Installing  the  net-work  would 
run  over  $1  billion,  and  likely  very  much 
more  If  It  would  be  burled  deep  underground 
In  the  tunnel  network. 
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The  Navy  maintains  that  the  work  on  San- 
guine to  date  has  been  in  the  concept  formu- 
lation phase.  The  next  phase,  contract  defini- 
tion, would  precede  actual  construction. 

However,  included  in  the  budget  request 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  Is  a  proposed  $1.2 
million  contract  with  the  Mitre  Corporation 
of  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  This  contract 
would  be  to  develop  the  overall  systems  en- 
gineering to  enable  advancement  to  the  con- 
tract definition  phase. 

The  contract  with  the  Mitre  Corporation 
would  not  be  funded  under  the  legislation 
introduced  by  Nelson. 

In  addition  to  his  Sanguine  legislation, 
Nelson  will  also  Introduce  to  the  Military 
Procurement  bill  next  week  an  amendment 
to  require  five  other  Department  of  Defense 
projects  in  the  bill  to  be  brought  into  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  before  they  are  funded.  The  Proj- 
ects are  the  Navy's  new  F-14  fighter  aircraft; 
the  Air  Force's  B-1  strategic  bomber,  F-15 
fighter,  and  high  energy  laser  program:  and 
the  Army's  Safeguard  ABM  program.  Al- 
though draft  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments have  been  prepared  on  the  five,  none 
have  final  Impact  statement. 

This  will  be  the  third  Senate  measure  to 
which  Senator  Nelson  has  introduced  amend- 
ments to  require  Federal  compliance  with  the 
envlrormiental  policy  act.  Pointing  out  that 
the  law  specifically  requires  Federal  prep- 
aration of  the  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments on  projects  and  legislative  proposals. 
Nelson  said  he  will  continue  introducing 
amendments  and  having  roll  call  votes  on 
bills  coming  to  the  Senate  fioor  with  proj- 
ects not  In  compliance. 
Wrftten    Response    to    Senator    Nelson's 

Charges  on  Sanguine  as  They  Appeared  in 

His  Press  Release 

Comments  will  be  keyed  to  paragraphs  as 
numbered  in  attached  press  release: 

Paragraph  1 :  A  Draft  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  on  Sanguine  has  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  on  14  May  1971.  This 
Draft  Statement  contains  results  of  environ- 
mental R&D  since  1967.  Project  Sanguine  Is 
still  in  early  stages  of  development  (Concept 
Formulation).  Environmental  considerations 
have  been  and  wUl  continue  to  be  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment process  of  the  project.  However,  to  be 
most  effective  requires  concurrent  studies 
and  decision  making  to  balance  environment 
factors  with  system  design  parameters.  The 
Sanguine  FY  1972  budget  contains  funds  for 
continuing  environmental  studies.  Additional 
environmental  information  Is  attached  in- 
cluding dollars  and  funds  expended  for  en- 
vironmental R&D. 

Paragraph  2:   No  comment. 

Paragraph  3:  a.  Project  Sanguine  Is  not  a 
Navy  scheme",  but  rather  an  approved  pro- 
gram for  providing  essential  survlvable  com- 
munications with  our  strategic  FBM  subma- 
rine forces. 

b.  All  environmental  studies  to  date  indi- 
cate no  environmental  "dangers"  from  San- 
guine electromagnetic  fields.  Many  consult- 
ants and  advisory  groups  which  have  re- 
viewed Sanguine  have  Indicated  no  major 
impact  or  proposed  any  potential  adverse 
impact. 

The  environment  created  by  SANGUINE 
operation  is  similar  to  that  of  our  commer- 
cial electric  power  systems  which  have 
existed  for  many  years  without  effect.  A  list 
of  consultants,  advisory  groups  and  other 
agencies  which  have  participated  In  some 
manner  in  the  review  of  SANGUINE  is  at- 
tached with  comments  as  appropriate: 

ERMAC. 

Bio  Eco  Subcommittee. 

AIBS. 

Wisconsin  Leg  Resolution. 

Wisconsin  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

List  of  Consultants. 


Paragraph  4:  No  Comment. 

Paragraph  6 :  No  Comment. 

Paragraph  6:  a.  The  fact  that  s^jproxl- 
m&tely  (60  million  has  been  expended  since 
1058  should  not  be  the  criteria  for  judgment 
but  rather  the  fact  that  Sanguine  wUl  pro- 
vide our  mUitary  forces  with  a  vital  com- 
mand and  oontrol  communication  link.  An 
effective,  survlvable  communications  system 
is  a  necessary  part  of  any  strategic  force  in 
its  primary  role  of  deterrence. 

b.  Project  Sanguine  is  now  in  Concept 
Formulation.  A  decision  has  not  yet  been 
made  when  to  build  a  Sanguine  system.  The 
proposed  Extremely  Low  Frequency  (ELF) 
communications  system  (Sanguine)  is  a  new 
area  of  technology.  Sanguine  has  required  a 
broad  and  diverse  R&D  program  to  fully  doc- 
ument all  aspects  including  feasibility  tests 
of  the  communications  concept.  Considerable 
information  has  been  developed  and  is  avEUl- 
able.  Much  of  this  information  is  included 
in  the  Draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment. 

Paragraph  7:  The  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  refers  only  to  a  detailed 
statement.  The  concept  of  draft  and  final 
statement  was  Introduced  by  the  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality  (CEQ).  The  CEQ 
latest  guidelines  state  the  following: 

"With  respect  to  recommendations  or  re- 
ports on  proposals  for  legislation  to  which 
section  102(2)  (C)  t^plies,  the  flnaj  text  of 
the  environmental  statement  and  comments 
thereon  should  be  avaUable  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  in  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation  or  report.  In  cases  where  the 
scheduling  of  congressional  hearings  on  rec- 
ommendations or  reports  on  prc^osals  for 
legislation  which  the  Federal  agency  has  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  does  not  allow  ade- 
quate time  for  the  completion  of  a  final 
text  of  an  environmental  statement  (togeth- 
er with  conunents),  a  draft  environmental 
statement  may  be  furnished  to  the  Con- 
gress and  made  available  to  the  public  pend- 
ing transmittal  of  the  comments  as  received 
and  the  final  text." 

Sanguine  Is  stUl  in  the  early  Research  and 
Development  stages.  Until  a  final  design  and 
site  are  selected.  In  addition  to  completion 
of  current  Research  and  Development  efforts, 
some  questions  of  environment  Impact  can- 
not be  fully  addressed. 

However,  the  major  areas  of  potential  con- 
cern have  been  carefully  investigated  with 
no  adverse  effects  found  for  Sanguine  type 
fields. 

Paragraph  8:  The  review  by  the  National 
Academies  of  Science  and  Engineering  is  now 
in  progress.  Preliminary  Indications  are  that 
the  study  will  be  complete  In  1-2  months. 

Paragraph  9 :  a.  The  reports  In  question 
have  been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Navy 
and  several  scientists  at  other  laboratories 
and  research  centers.  The  reports  noted  by 
Senator  Nelson  have  some  serious  technical 
errors  which  lead  to  Invalid  conclusions  con- 
cerning Sanguine  feasibility  to  jamming,  and 
transmission  time. 

b.  During  1967  a  thorough  technical  re- 
view was  conducted  on  Sanguine.  At  that 
time,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  convened  a 
special  task  force  of  the  Defense  Science 
Board  on  Command  and  Control  Communica- 
tions to  review  the  Sanguine  concept.  Mem- 
bership on  this  board  Included  several  out- 
standing scientists  among  them  Professors  H. 
G.  Booker,  R.  A.  Helllwell,  O.  G.  VlUard  and 
K.  Watson;  and  Dr.  C.  Longmlre.  Over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  months,  the  Board  conducted 
a  thorough  technical  review  In  such  areas  as 
ELF  theory,  propagation,  atmospheric  noise, 
transmitters,  modulation  techniques  and 
antenna  systems.  Also  considered  were  vari- 
ous alternatives  to  a  Sanguine  system.  The 
Board  concluded  that  ELF  and  the  proposed 
Sanguine  system  concepts  were  technically 
sound.  Their  report  was  classified. 

c.  To  resolve  thU  matter  the  Sanguine 
project  office  has  sought  comments  from  Dr. 


Biggs  on  the  Navy  evaluation  of  his  Septem- 
ber 1970  report,  and  requested  that  he  visit 
with  the  Navy  technical  team  to  discuss  it. 
Dr.  Biggs  has  to  date  not  taken  issue  with  our 
evaluation,  nor  has  he  taken  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  o\ir  technical  team. 

d.  In  addition  to  the  D8B  review,  two  pro- 
fessors from  the  Electrical  Engineering  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Professors  King  and  Blrkemeier.  have  made 
two  reports  dated  28  May  1971  on  the  reports 
in  question  pointing  out  the  errors  and  show- 
ing the  basic  theoretical  feasibility  of  San- 
guine. 

e.  The  final  verification  of  any  theoretical 
model  is  an  experiment  to  measure  the  actual 
performance.  Field  tests  and  measurements 
by  the  Navy  and  associated  contractors  and 
laboratories  since  1963  to  date  have  verified 
the  feasibility  of  the  Sanguine  concept.  These 
tests  are  continuing  to  gather  additional  data 
for  statistical  validation. 

Paragraph  10:  A  marked  distinction  be- 
tween Sanguine  and  the  other  projects  noted 
by  Senator  Nelson  is  that  8-10  years  of  re- 
search on  environmental  factors  will  precede 
any  construction  of  a  Sanguine  system.  In 
addition  a  Sanguine  system  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  strategic  de- 
terrence by  providing  a  reliable  and  survlv- 
able communication  link  to  our  strategic 
forces.  Sanguine  would  contribute  to  a  more 
flexible  posture  for  the  nuclear  submarine 
force  by  Insuring  necessary  communications 
and  removing  operational  constraints  im- 
posed by  present  communication  svstems. 

Paragraph  11:  The  original  FY  1972  San- 
guine program  planned  research  tasks  lor 
deep  underground  concepts.  However,  on- 
going studies  during  FT  1971  and  earlv  FY 
1972  have  shown  certain  problems  and  risks 
Involved  which  are  in  no  way  environmental- 
ly related.  Therefore,  the  decision  was  made 
not  to  proceed  with  the  original  R&D  tasks 
for  underground  systems.  Instead  these 
funds  have  been  reallocated  to  other  urgent 
tasks  Involving  receiving  antennas  and  nat- 
ural parameters.  In  addition  environmental 
studies  planned  for  FY  1972  will  cost  more 
than  originally  estimated. 

Paragraph  12:  The  value  of  an  ELF  oom- 
municatlons  system  has  been  stated  previ- 
ously in  testimony  to  several  Congressional 
committees.  The  Navy  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  the  ELF  concept  by  conducting 
a  communications  experiment  In  1963.  This 
experiment  proved  that  communications 
oould  be  established  with  a  submarine  at 
2500  miles  distance  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
significant  depth  with  less  than  one  ( 1 )  wwtt 
of  radiated  power.  Therefore,  it  oannot  be 
stated  that  the  value  of  Sanguine  has  not 
been  demonstrated. 

The  value  of  a  oommunloations  system 
which  provides  the  following  advantages  Is 
rather  easy  to  appreciate : 

a.  Permits  greater  freedom  In  submarine 
operation  as  to  depth  and  speed  with  result- 
ant Improvement  in  any  p>o6slble  enemy  ASW 
detection. 

b.  Location  of  transmitter  in  Continental 
United  States  with  no  overseas  relay  re- 
quired. 

c.  A  survlvable  communication  system 
which  would  assure  control  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  even  after  receiving  a  first  strike  would 
support  the  strategic  deterrence  policy. 

d.  Less  susceptible  than  any  other  system 
to  natural  or  man-made  disturbenoes. 

Paragraph  13:  No  Comment. 

Paragraph  14:  True. 

Paragraph  16:  True,  except  ooet  estimates 
for  present  conceptual  design  sysrtems  meet- 
ing operational  requirements  ooet  signlfi- 
oantly  less  than  tl  billion.  Original  baseline 
concept  in  1968  was  estimated  at  tl.2  bil- 
lion. However,  results  from  Research  and  De- 
velopment on  noise,  ooding  and  natural 
parameters  led  to  a  20db  reduction  (100 
times  less)  in  required  radiated  power  and 
thus  greatly  rsduosd  esttmatsd  costs  to  • 
function  of  the  (sigln&l  cost  estimate. 
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Paragraph  16:  Tme. 

Paragraph  17:  Th«  Sanguine  program  for 
FY  1972  does  not  provide  for  the  Validation 
phase  of  development.  This  Indiutry  com- 
petitive phaee  would  require  a  major  syBtems 
engineering  and  technical  sujjport  effort  for 
the  project  office.  The  budget  Includee  (SOOK 
for  Mitre  Corporation  to  Initiate  this  prepar- 
atory work.  Mitre  Is  now  conducting  system 
studies  and  preparing  for  eventual  entry  Into 
VaUdatlon  when  and  U  approved. 

Paragraph  18:  Mo  Comment. 

Paragraph  19:  No  Comment. 

Paragraph  30:  No  Oomment. 

Sanguine  Envikonmentai.  Chkonoloct  and 

PaOGRAM 

1.  The  Project  Sanguine  environmental 
program  commenced  originally  In  1965  when 
potential  interference  to  telephone  and 
power  was  Identified.  These  efforts  were  as 
part  of  the  normal  R&D  program.  The  Navy 
was  concerned  that  the  efforts  be  taken  to 
Insure  full  consideration  of  all  environmental 
issues. 

a.  1967 — Interference  Technical  Advisory 
Group  established 

R&D  program  started  on  environmental 
effects. 

Started  literature  review  of  biological  ef- 
fects from  ELP. 

1968 — A  R&D  test  facility  was  started 
In  Northern  Wisconsin  to  Investigate  en- 
vironmental effects.  Specific  Congressional 
Interest  developed  as  a  result  of  the  Navy  an- 
nouncement on  1  July  1968. 

Contract  efforts  started  on  Interference 
mitigation  research. 

Advertised  for  biological  effects  research. 


1969 — Wisconsin  Test  Facility  completed. 

Pilot   biological   studies  started. 

Extensive  Interference  mitigation  research 
conducted. 

Established  a  Biological/Ecological  and 
Medical  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  project 
office.  Representation  from  many  outside 
DOD  agencies  (Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Interior,  etc.) 

Considerable  public  interest  expressed.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  was  be- 
ing considered  by  Congress.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Navy's  program  was  started  two  (2) 
years  prior  to  this. 

1970 — Field  ecological  studies  started. 

Additional  research  recommended  by  Bio- 
logical/Boologlcal   Advisory  Committee. 

State  of  Wisoonsln  Ad  Hoc  Conunlttee 
established  to  review  Sanguine  1971 — On  May 
14,  1971  the  Preliminary  Draft  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  was  filed  with  the 
CEQ.  Copies  were  distributed  to  all  Inter- 
ested Federal  and  State  agencies. 

Comments  on  Preliminary  Draft  due  In 
mid-September.  As  of  10  September  only  one 
comment  received  (HEW).  No  major 
exceptions. 

b.  Project  Sanguine  is  currently  In  the 
concept  formulation  stage  and  all  questions 
cannot  be  answered  in  detail  until  a  final 
system  design  and  site  have  been  selected. 
Basic  research  is  continuing  to  fully  docu- 
ment any  possible  environmental  effects.  As 
additional  information  becomes  available 
and  prior  to  requesting  legislative  action  on 
constructing  a  Sanguine  system,  all  research 
results  will  be  compiled  In  a  final  Environ- 
mental Impaot  Statement  (EIS).  No  de- 
cision has  yet  been  made  on  proceeding  with 


|ln  thousands  ol  dollsrsj 


Sanguine  development.  When  approved  for 
further  development  a  decision  will  be  made 
on  the  final  EIS. 

2.  Agencies  outside  of  DOD  lnv(4ved  in  re- 
view and  coordination  process. 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

a.  Rural  EleotrlfLcatlon  Administration. 

b.  Forest  Service. 

c.  Soils  Conservation  Service. 
Department  of  Defense: 

a.  Army  Oorpe  of  Engineers. 

b.  Navy  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

c.  Office  of  Naval  Research  (Code  441). 
Department  of  the  Interior : 

a.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

b.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

c.  Bvireau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

d.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

e.  National  Park  Service. 

f.  Office  of  Secretary  for  Policy  Planning 
and  Reeearch. 

g.  V.  3.  Geological  Survey. 
Department  of  Transportation: 

a.  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (Frequency 
Management  Division ) . 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare : 

a.  Public  Health  Service  (Bureau  of  Radi- 
ological Health)  . 

Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

a.  Water  Quality  Office. 

Federal  Power  Commlaeion,  State  of 
Wisconsin: 

a.  Governor's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Study 
SANGUINE  (Bock  Committee) . 

3.  Effort  expended  on  SANGUINE  Envi- 
ronmental program.  This  includes  R&D  In 
Interference  mitigation,  biological/ecological 
research,  and  construction/operation  efforts. 


Fiscal  year  - 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


n)l>.t.rt.r.ncem,tiRal.on 500  800  1,000  1,600  900  M 

(2)  Test  facility  (tot  environnianUI  r«e»fch) 2.900  6  75C  l.OPO  520  an 

(3)  Biological  ecolojical ff ff|| ^^ ________; 

To^l  SCO  3.725  7,970  2.855  1.82C  l.OiO 

Grand  totillj;i7,9()6i66d""!!"-""-' 


b.  The  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
includes  the  reeults  of  the  R&D  shown 
above. 

c.  Personnel  Involved  In  these  areas  vary 
from  about  15  in  1967  to  about  60  at  the 
present  ranging  from  full  time  researchers 
to  part  time  advisors  and  consultants. 

6.  Comments  by  other  agencies  on  Draft 
report. 

a.  Only  one  agency  has  replied  to  date  on 
the  Draft  Statement.  Comments  received 
from  HEW  were  generally  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Include  in  the  Draft  report  other  work 
which  has  been  done  at  ELF  by  the  Sanguine 
project  but  not  originally  Included  because 
the  research  was  stUl  in  progress. 

(2)  Increase  population  of  the  small  ani- 
mal experiments. 

b.  The  Wisconsin  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Sanguine  has  commented  on  the  original 
pilot  studies  conducted  and  noted  many  de- 
ficiencies. These  are  now  being  corrected  by 
new  experiments  conducted  at  nine  (9)  uni- 
versities around  the  country.  The  new  ex- 
periments were  reviewed  by  a  special  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Biological  Science*  (AIBS) 
panel   and  the  Advisory   Committee. 

c.  Many  other  Federal  and  State  cocnmit- 
teea,  Advisory  groups,  and  regulatory  bodies 
have  reviewed  Sanguine  since  1967.  The 
Electromagnetic  Radiation  Management  Ad- 
visory Council  in  1969  commented  favorably 
OD  the  large  program  to  answer  environ- 
mental questions  for  Sanguine. 

6.  Environmental  Implications  and  results 
to  date. 


a.  The  R&D  to  date  has  Indicated  that  an 
environmentally  compatible  Sanguine  sys- 
tem can  be  built  and  operated. 

b.  The  electromagnetic  fields  from  a 
Sanguine  system  are  similar  In  nature  and 
magnitude  to  those  from  commercial  jxiwer 
systems  world  wide.  No  effects  have  been 
noted  from  such  power  systems. 

c.  The  test  facility  In  Northern  Wisoonsln, 
operated  since  1969,  has  demonstrated  that 
potential  interference  can  be  mitigated.  No 
adverse  biological  or  ecological  effects  have 
been  identified. 

d.  Construction  of  a  S«uigulne  system 
would  have  some  short  term  Impact,  but 
proper  land  use  planning,  design,  and  strict 
construction  Inspection  can  make  this  mini- 
mal. 

PoixowiNO    Groups    and    Commtttxes   Havx 

RrVtrWKS     THX     SANOUINI     ENVlSONMrNTAl- 

Co»«PATiBn.rrT     Program    at    thx    Timis 

Indicated 

8ANGUINX  biological  RESEARCH  SUBCOIflfirrKK 

The  subcommittee  reviews  all  aspects  of 
the  program  Involving  biological  research 
on  a  bimonthly  basis  as  a  minimum.  The 
review  Includes  critiques  of  ongoing  re- 
search, and  evaluation  of  research  proposals 
and   Sanguine   program   plans. 

The  following  organizations  are  repre- 
sented on   the  Committee: 

Sanguine  Division. 

Office  of  Naval  Research. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


Naval  Medical  Research  Institute  (Be- 
thesda) . 

Naval  Aerospace  Medical  Research  Labo- 
ratory   ( Pensacol  a ) . 

Naval  Air  Development  Center  (Johns- 
vllle). 

Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  (Bureau  of  Radiological  Health). 

Department  of  Interior  (Bureau  of  Sports 
Fisheries   and   Wildlife). 

State  of  Wisconsin  (Governor's  Committee 
to  Study  Sanguine) . 

Biological   Research   Contractors. 

SANGUINE  ENVIRONMENTAL  COMPAnBrLITT 
ADVISORY  GROUP ECAG 

This  group  meets  periodically  to  review 
and  advise  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Environmental  Compatibility  Program.  In 
addition  to  the  representatives  from  the 
Biological  Research  Subcommittee  the  fol- 
lowing organizations  are  represented: 

U.S.  Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center 
(New   London   Laboratories). 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (Rural 
Electric   Administration). 

VS.  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand. 

MIT /Lincoln  Laboratories. 

Mitre   Corporation. 

Computer   Sciences  Corporation. 

Bell    Telephone   Laboratories. 

IIT  Research  Institute. 

BatteUe  Memorial  Institute. 
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KLXCTROMAGNXnC  RADIATION   MANAOnfZMT  AD- 

VIBORT    COUNCIL RXSCUTIVR    OITICX    OF    TH« 

PaXSmXNT,    OFFICX   or   TKLECXlKMUKICATIOirS 
POLICT 

The  council  reviewed  the  Sanguine  En- 
vironmental Compatibility  Program  In 
June  1969,  and  another  review  is  pending 
at  this  time.  Following  the  1969  review,  the 
Council  commented  to  the  8ang\ilne  Divi- 
sion as  follows: 

"The  council  was  impressed  with  the  pro- 
posed effort  and  the  extent  to  which  It  Is 
designed  to  answer  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  are  likely  to  arise." 

"The  Navy  has  decided  correctly  to  at- 
tempt to  understand  all  environmental  as- 
pects of  this  program  before  the  system  goes 
Into  operation  and,  by  so  doing,  Is  estab- 
lishing significant  precedent.  The  environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  many  tech- 
nical innovations  often  have  not  been  ap- 
proached in  as  rational  and  systematic  a 
manner,  but  have  been  evaluated  on  a 
crash  basis  after  problems  arise." 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  SCIENCE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL — 
EXECUTIVE  OFTICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  OFFICE 
OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Council  reviewed  all  aspects  of  the 
Sangxilne  Program,  including  environmen- 
tal compatibility,  in  September  1969. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES — 
AIBS AD  HOC  CONSULTANT  CROUP  ON  EX- 
TREMELY LOW  FREQUENCY  ELECTROMAGNETIC 
BIOLOGICAL  RADIATION  EFFECTS 

The  Ad  Hoc  Consultant  Group  reviewed  all 
aspects  of  SangiUne  biological  and  ecologi- 
cal research  In  March,  1969.  The  group  evalu- 
ated all  Sanguine  biological  research  pro- 
posals (submitted  to  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  between  November  1970  and  Febru- 
ary 1971 )  in  May  1971.  The  group  participated 
in  a  review  and  workshop  on  September 
15-16.  1971  with  the  Sanguine  Biological 
Research  Subcommittee,  the  Environmental 
CompatibUity  Advisory  Group,  and  the  Man- 
agement/Technical Advisory  Conunlttee. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Consul  Unt  Group  consists  of 
the  following: 

Dr.  Otto  H.  Schmitt,  Chairman,  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Bt.  Ralph  Baker,  Colorado  State  University. 

Dr.  Frank  A.  Brown,  Jr.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  William  D.  Fisher,  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory. 

Dr.  X.  Joseph  Musacchla,  University  of 
Missouri. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Sharp,  Walter  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Research. 

Dr.  George  Sprugel,  niinois  Natural  History 
Survey. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Touchberry,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Dr.  John  W.  Trank,  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Schmitt,  Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
sultant Group,  reported  the  following  to  the 
AIBS  in  August,  1971: 

"The  Consultant  Group  finds  that  the 
present  widespread  Interest  in  the  Navy  Proj- 
ect Sanguine  and  the  public  concern  with 
possible  biological  side-effects  of  the  fields 
involved  in  this  type  of  communication,  con- 
stitute both  an  opportunity  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  study  these  effects  carefully  and 
promptly.  Because  there  is  in  presently  avail- 
able data  no  suggestion  of  severe  hazard  to 
human  individuals  or  to  biological  popula- 
tions of  plants,  animals  or  microorganisms 
In  the  weak  fields  involved  in  project 
Sanguine,  It  is  our  position  that  research 
studies  should  be  undertaken  on  a  safety 
assurance  rather  than  an  imminent  hazard 
basis.  It  thus  becomes  our  obligation  to  ad- 
vise ONR  how,  in  terms  of  biological  topical 
areas  and  research  project  formulation.  It 
can  beet  utilize  avaUable  funds  to  establish 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  ELF  fields  are 
basically   harmless  under   all   ordinary  and 


even  relatively  rare  "fault"  conditions  and 
to  pinpoint  any  special  circumstances  that 
are  discovered  that  could  lead  to  substantial 
Individual  risk  or  a  significant  popvUatlon 
effect." 

"There  is  additional  reason  to  research  the 
ELF  class  of  biological  effects  because  our 
population  Is  already  eq;>osed  to  essentially 
identical  fields  from  ordinary  electric  power 
and  lighting  generation,  utilization  and  dis- 
tribution systems  which  are  much  more 
widely  distributed.  It  Is  our  hope  that  In 
this  study,  biologlcaUy  Interesting  effects  of 
such  fields  will  be  discovered;  perhaps  harm- 
less indicators  of  biological  sensing  of  such 
fields;  a  topic  of  much  Interest  in  basic 
science." 

"Biological  effects  of  ELF  fields,  if  any  are 
ever  conclusively  demonstrated,  will  almost 
certainly  be  associated  with  the  simple  near- 
fields  produced  by  the  passage  of  alternating 
currents  of  several  hundred  amperes  under 
several  hundreds  or  thousands  of  volts  of 
driving  emf  through  a  system  of  electronic 
and  ionic  conductors.  The  true  electromag- 
netic radiation  fields  of  Maxwell's  equations 
with  their  mutually  orthogonal  electric  and 
magnetic  exchanging  fields  wll.  at  ELF  fre- 
quencies be  extremely  weak  compared  even 
with  ever-present  ambient  environmental 
fields.  Their  detection  even  by  specially  de- 
vised receivers  Is  no  trivial  technological 
feat.  We  therefore  consider  these  true  elec- 
tromagnetic fields  an  unlikely  source  of  bio- 
logical effects." 

STATE    OF    WISCONSIN GOVERNOR'S    COMMITTEE 

TO  STUDY   SANGUINE 

In  addition  to  routine  exchange  of  infor- 
mation between  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  (chaired  by  Dr.  Robert 
Bock,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin)  and  members  of 
the  Sanguine  research  community,  the  Com- 
mittee was  provided  with  two  in-depth  re- 
views of  all  aspects  of  the  Sanguine  program. 
These  reviews  were  provided  in  P'ebruary 
1970  and  March  1971. 

The  following  researchers  from  the  noted 
universities  are  providing  consultation  (in- 
cluding pilot  field  and  laboratory  experimen- 
tation) to  the  Sanguine  Environmental  Com- 
patibility Program: 

Dr.  Frank  McCormlck,  University  of  North 
Carolina  (Chapel  HUl).  Areas  of  Activity: 
Effects  of  ELF  Radiation  on  Forest  Species 
Composition  and  Terminal  Bud  Mortality. 

Dr.  Gershen  Rosenthal,  Umverslty  of  Chi- 
cago. Areas  of  Activity:  Effects  of  ELF  Elec- 
tric and  Magnetic  Fields  on  Soil  Microorga- 
nisms and  on  Plant  Germination  and 
Growth. 

Dr.  Bernard  Greenberg,  University  of  Illi- 
nois (Circle  Campus).  Areas  of  Activity:  Ef- 
fect* of  ELF  Electromagnetic  Fields  on  Soil 
Organisms  and  Selected  Plant  Growth. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bender,  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Areas  of  Activity:  Effects  of  ELP  Elec- 
tric and  Magnetic  Fields  on  Insert  Genetics. 

Dr.  Keith  Stanlk,  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Areas  of  Activity:  Inductive  Coordi- 
nation for  Public  Utilities. 

Mr.  Merlin  Lebakken,  Wisconsin  Utilities 
Cooperatives  Association,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin. Areas  of  Activity:  Effects  of  ELF  Miti- 
gation Techniques  on  the  Reliability  and 
Maintainability  of  Electric  Power  Distribu- 
tion Systems. 

The  following  researchers  at  the  noted 
universities  and  colleges  are  being  funded 
to  perform  biological  research  during  FY 
72: 

Dr.  M.  Jackson  Marr.  Dr.  A.  L.  Sheppard, 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  Program: 
The  Effect  of  Low  Energy  Extremely  Low 
Frequency  (ELF)  Electromagnetic  Radiation 
on  Operant  Behavior  of  the  Pigeon  and  the 
Rat. 

Dr.  Morton  W.  Miller,  University  of  Roch- 
ester. Program:  The  Effect  of  Extremely  L«w 
Frequency  Electromagnetic  Radiation  on 
Chromosomes   (Bean  Root  Tip  Cells). 


Dr.  Wayne  K.  Durfee,  University  of  Rhode 
Island.  Program:  Influence  of  Extremely 
Low  Frequency  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields 
Upon  Growth,  Development  and  Behavior 
In  Domestic  Birds. 

Dr.  James  McCleave,  Dr.  Sentlel  Rommel, 
University  of  Maine.  Program:  Weak  Mag- 
netic and  Electric  Field  Sensitivity  Threah- 
olds  and  Effects  on  Biological  Clocks  of 
Migratory  Fishes. 

Dr.  Eugene  Goodman,  Dr.  Ben  Greene- 
baum,  Dr.  Michael  Marron,  University  of 
Wisconsin  (Parkslde) .  Program:  A  Physiolog- 
ical and  Biochemical  Study  of  the  Effects  of 
Extremely  Low  Frequency  Electromagnetic 
Fields  on  Phyaarum  Polycephalum  (Slime 
Molds) . 

Dr.  Wllford  Gardner,  Dr.  Champ  Tanner, 
Dr.  Robin  Harris.  University  of  Wisconsin 
(Madison) .  Program:  Response  of  Plants  and 
Soil  Microorganisms  to  Extremely  Low  Fre- 
quency Electric  Fields. 

Dr.  Franz  Halberg,  Dr.  Waiter  Runge,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Program:  Temperature 
and  Other  Biological  Rhythm  Evaluation  In 
the  Search  for  Biological  Effects  from  Medi- 
um Intensity  Slowly  Alternating  Magnetic 
Fields  (Bats,  Mice,  Flour  Beetle,  Silk  Tree). 

Dr.  Sidney  Mittler,  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. Program:  Low  Frequency  Electro- 
magnetic Radiation  and  Genetic  Aberrations 
(Genetics  of  the  Fruit  Fly) . 

Dr.  W.  R.  Adey,  Dr.  R.  J.  Gavalas,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Program: 
An  Evaluation  of  Possible  Effects  of  45  Ha 
and  75  Hz  Electric  Fields  on  Neurophysiology 
and  Behavior  of  Monkeys. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  dated  February  6,  1970,  and  the 
text  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  senate 
joint  resolution  106  on  Project  San- 
guine which  was  adopted  by  both  houses 
of  the  legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin    Legislature, 

Senate    Chamber, 
Madison,  Wis.,  February  6.  1970. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafee,  Secretory, 
U.S.    Department    of    the    Navy,    Pentagon 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Secretary  Chafse:  Upon  Instruction 
of  the  Wisoonsln  Leglslatiu*  I  am  transmit- 
ttng  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution    106, 
relating    to    the    continuation    of    Project 
Sanguine. 

This    Resolution    was    adopted    by    both 
houses  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William   P    Nugent, 

Chief  Cierk,  Senate. 

Enrolled  Joint  Resolution  Relating  to  the 
Continuation  of  Project  Sanguine 

Whereas,  recent  news  reports  indicate  no 
less  than  4  states  have  expressed  an  Inter- 
est in  having  Sanguine  located  within  their 
boundto-ies;    and 

Whereas,  the  potential  economic  benefits 
accruing  to  Wisconsin  from  a  completed 
Sanguine  system  are  of  considerable  magni- 
tude;   and 

Whereas,  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
wovUd  best  be  served  by  fostering  a  calm 
and  reasoned  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
Sanguine,  an  Inquiry  free  of  the  unsubstan- 
tiated claims  and  irresponsible  arguments 
some  now  make;  and 

Whereas,  the  VS.  Navy  and  the  independ- 
ent organizations  employed  by  the  defense 
department  presently  InveetlgaUng  the  San- 
guine situation  are  best  qualified  and  able 
to  evaluate  Sanguine;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con. 
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currtng.  that  the  Navy  b«  urged  to  con- 
tinue Its  search  for  methods  to  Implement 
a  safe,  effective  Sanguine  system:  and,  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  If  Wisconsin  is  the  most 
economical  and  feasible  site  for  such  a  safe, 
effective  system  as  determined  by  competent 
private,  state  and  federal  research  agencies 
that   It  then   be   constructed  In  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  will  quote  several 
significant  parts  of  the  resolution  and 
comment  on  them  briefly. 

Whereas,  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
would  best  be  served  by  fostering  a  calm 
and  reasoned  Inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
Sanguine,  an  Inquiry  free  of  the  unsubstan- 
tiated claims  and  Irresponsible  arguments 
some  now  make;  . .  . 

The  Navy  has  acted  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  this  statement  and  continues 
to  do  so.  It  l5  a  matter  of  interest  that 
the  charges  which  this  statement  im- 
plies were  directed,  not  against  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  but  against  cer- 
tain parties  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
who  were  organized  specifically  to  op- 
pose Project  Sanguine.  In  all  fairness, 
I  should  state  that  my  esteemed  col- 
league was  not  a  member  of  that  oppos- 
ing group. 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Independ- 
ent organizations  employed  by  the  defense 
department  presently  Investigating  the  San- 
guine situation  are  best  qualified  and  able 
to  evaluate  Sanguine;  . . . 

It  is  significant  that  the  State  legisla- 
ture recognized  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  its  supporting  organiza- 
tions are  the  best  qualified  and  able  to 
evaluate  Project  Sangruine.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  appar- 
ently does  not  agree  with  the  views  of 
his  own  constituency  since  his  proposed 
amendment  would  establish  a  legal  re- 
quirement that  the  technical  feasibility 
review  being  conducted  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  must  be  com- 
pleted as  a  prerequisite  to  the  use  of  fis- 
cal 1972  funds. 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  assembly  con- 
curring. That  the  Navy  be  urged  to  continue 
Its  search  for  methods  to  Implement  a  safe, 
effective  Sanguine  system;  .  .  . 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  proceed- 
ing precisely  in  the  manner  lu-ged  by  this 
statement. 

Resolved.  That  If  Wisconsin  Is  the  most 
economical  and  feasible  site  for  such  a  safe, 
effective  system  as  determined  by  compe- 
tent private,  state  and  federal  research  agen- 
cies that  It  then  be  constructed  In  Wis- 
consin. 

Here,  again,  the  program  is  being 
prosecuted  in  accordance  with  this  reso- 
lution, and  that  resolution  still  stands  on 
the  books. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  foresight  and  time- 
liness of  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  over  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  which,  in  every  respect,  is  in 
accord  with  the  manner  in  which  Proj- 
ect Sanguine  is  being  pursued.  In  my 
view,  the  Navy  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  to  be  commended 
upon  its  strict  adherence  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  one  statement  which  I 
made  on  September  13  also  bears  repeat- 
ing: I  again  suggest  that  if,  in  the  fu- 


ture, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  feels  that  there  is  a  need  to 
change  the  langiiage  of  NEPA  to  clarify 
or  refine  its  provisions,  since  this  act 
affects  about  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  large  number  of  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  acts,  he  pro- 
pose such  actions  as  amendments  to  the 
basic  Environmental  Act,  Public  Law  91- 
190.  This  would  bring  the  matter  before 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  which  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  legislation  dealing 
with  the  environment.  Their  considera- 
tions would  include  the  important  broad- 
er implications  of  such  actions  as  they 
would  apply  uniformly  throughout  the 
Government. 

I  will  conclude  now,  Mr.  President,  by 
reminding  my  disting;iished  colleague 
that  I  share  his  views  on  the  environ- 
mental problems  of  this  Nation.  How- 
ever, these  problems  can  best  be  solved 
by  permitting  the  provisions  of  NEPA 
to  be  implemented  in  an  orderly  and 
effective  manner,  as  rapidly  as  all  other 
essential  considerations  will  permit;  but 
let  us  not  sirJc  ourselves  in  the  process. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  against  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  environmental  studies  thus 
far  done  by  the  Navy,  I  have  a  memo- 
randum here  in  which  the  Wisconsin 
Governor's  Ad  Hoc  Committee  responds 
to  some  specific  comments  of  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  that  was 
made  by  the  Navy  in  December.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Project  Sancttine 

I.  In  December,  1970,  the  Navy  Issued  an 
Environmental  Compatibility  Assurance  Pro- 
gram (ECAP)  status  report  on  Project  San- 
guine. The  abstract  of  the  report  coacluded: 

■The  results  of  research  presented  In  this 
repKjrt  show  that  a  Sanguine  system  com- 
patible with  the  environment  can  be  de- 
signed. Research  will  continue  to  provide 
further  documentation  ajid  to  assure  that 
a  system  can  be  Installed  and  operated  with- 
out affecting  the  present  environment."' 

II.  In  May,  1971.  the  Wisconsin  Governor's 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Project  Sanguine,  con- 
sisting of  several  environmental  experts  with 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  state's 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  com- 
mented: 

"Such  a  statement  (quoted  above)  Is  sup- 
ported neither  by  experiment  nor  by  docu- 
mented review  of  previous  research  of  other 
organizations.  The  question  of  biological 
compatibility,  especially  with  chronic  expo- 
sure to  Sanguine  fields.  Is  still  completely 
open." 

(The  Navy  has  neither  acknowledged  nor 
attempted  to  refute  the  Committee's  com- 
ment.) 

ni.  In  March,  1971.  the  Navy  Issued  a 
draft  (and  the  Navy  Insists  It  Is  only  a  draft) 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  Project 
Sanguine.  One  part  of  the  report  said: 

"During  the  approximately  four  years  of 
environmental  research  that  has  been  con- 


ducted under  the  Project  Sanguine  ECAP 
(Environmental  Compatibility  Assurance 
Program),  and  the  recently-completed  San- 
guine System  Design  Studies  as  well,  no  per- 
manent or  long-term  adverse  environmental 
effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  have  been 
Identified." 

IV.  In  August,  1971,  the  Wisconsin  Oov- 
amor's  Ad  Hoc  CX»nmlttee  of  scientific  ex- 
perts on  Project  Sanguine,  cocnmented: 

"We  take  strong  exception  to  the  Intent 
and  wording  of  this  entire  section,  most  es- 
pecially to  the  first  paragraph  (quoted 
above.)  How  could  long-term  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  be  Identified  or  deemed 
nonexistent  when  no  such  studies  were  con- 
ducted?  There  have  not  been  'four  years  of 
environmental  research*  having  to  do  with 
biological  or  ecological  compatibility.  There 
exo  vlrtiially  no  studies  which  have  been  re- 
ported to  us  In  written  form  which  provide 
biological  or  ecological  assvirance  even  on 
short-term  basis.  There  are  certainly  none 
which  provide  long-term  a«urance.  This  has 
been  a  point  of  contention  by  the  Environ- 
mental Standards  Subconunlttee  of  the  Wis- 
consin Project  Sanguine  Committee  through- 
out the  period  of  study.  .  .  .  (this  entire 
section)  Is  a  gloss-over  of  nonexistent  or 
shoddy  inveertlgatlon  of  biological  and  eco- 
logical problems  and  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  unchallenged." 

V.  Even  a  research  organization  under  con- 
tract by  the  Navy  recommended  further 
environmental  studies  on  Project  Sanguine. 
In  November  of  1970,  the  Hazleton  Labora- 
tories, Inc.  of  Palls  Church.  Virginia,  issued 
a  report  to  the  Navy  summarizing  results  of 
Its  short-term  laboratory  experiments  on  the 
biological  effects  of  electro-magnetic  fields. 
Some  pertinent  conclusions  of  the  Hazleton 
study: 

"Possible  but  Inconsistent  blood  pressure 
and  rectal  temperature  elevations  in  dogs; 
possible  Increase  in  the  dominant  lethal  mu- 
tation rate  In  the  fnilt  fiy  (normally  used  In 
mutation  studies);  possible  growth  inhibi- 
tion In  one  of  three  plant  species  used  In 
studies;  some  avoidance  reaction  to  electrical 
fields  by  turtles  and  fish;  declines  in  popu- 
lations of  four  major  classifications  of  soil 
arthropods  at  both  test  and  control  sites." 

The  Hazleton  report  recommended  to  the 
Navy : 

"Additional  studies  to  determine  safety 
limits  for  the  extremely  low  frequency  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  fields,  including  investi- 
gations of  effects  on  other  species  of  plant 
seeds  and  the  effects  on  several  other  aquat- 
ic animals;  the  fruit  fly  mutagenesis  study 
be  expanded  and  carried  out  immediately— 
'The  implications  of  these  results  are  too 
important  to  be  neglected;'  careful  studies 
on  how  the  blood  pressure  and  body  tem- 
perature of  dogs  exposed  to  electrical  fields 
is  affected:  'finally,  because  aquatic  orga- 
nisms are  so  Intimately  in  contact  with  volt- 
age gradient  appearing  in  water,  it  would 
be  Important  to  Investigate  possible  repro- 
ductive effects  in  the  aquatic  animal.'  " 

(It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  northern 
Wisconsin  area  is  generally  forested,  with 
abundant  streams  and  lakes.) 

VI.  In  addition  to  environmental  questions 
about  Project  Sanguine  that  are  outstanding, 
there  are  several  serious  questions  about  the 
basic  technology  that  will  be  used  In  the 
system.  The  Navy  contends  that  transmission 
of  extremely  low  frequency  radio  waves  Is  the 
best  technology. 

In  February  of  1971,  however,  the  Defense 
Marketing  Survey  (DMS) .  a  private  organiza- 
tion which  monitors  defense  programs  and 
contracts.  Issued  a  short  report  on  the  status 
of  Project  Sanguine.  It  concluded  with  these 
remarks : 

"A  year  ago  DMS  forecast  that  LP  (low 
frequency)  and  VLF  (very  low  frequency) 
would  eventually  replace  ELF  (extremely  low 
frequency,  which  is  Project  Sanguine)  In  the 
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survlvable  communications  concept.  We  see 
no  reason  to  change  that  projection." 

The  next  enclosure  goes  Into  further  de- 
tail on  the  technical  problems  associated  with 
Project  Sanguine.  It  is  a  Congressional  Rec- 
ord reprint  in  which  Senator  Nelson  dis- 
cusses the  conclusions  of  two  scientific  re- 
ports that  Project  Sanguine  will  not  work. 

After  these  important  reports  were  pub- 
lished last  spring.  Senator  Nelson  asked  the 
Navy  to  seek  an  independent  technical  re- 
view to  determine  the  feasibility  of  Project 
Sanguine.  On  May  14  of  this  year,  the  Navy 
notified  Senator  Nelson  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Engineering  bad  been  asked  to  under- 
take such  a  review.  The  review  panel  Is  being 
assembled  at  the  present  time,  but  Its  work 
is  far  from  complete. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire read  a  resolution  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  he 
said  that  apparently  I  did  not  agree  with 
my  constituency. 

P^rst,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  I  have  never  made 
my  decisions  based  upon  what  I  thought 
the  legislature  wanted  me  to  do.  During 
the  10  years  I  served  in  our  State  legis- 
lature, I  was  In  disagreement  with  the 
majority  moist  of  the  time.  During  the 
4  years  I  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  I  was  in  disagreement  with 
a  majority  of  the  legislature  most  of  the 
time.  Perhaps  I  still  am  in  disagreement 
with  them. 

I  am  not  here  representing  the  mem- 
bers of  that  legislature,  though  all  of 
them  are  constituents  of  mine,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  fine  legislators. 

I  simply  point  out  that  one  should  not 
make  decisions  here  based  upon  an  auto- 
matic refiectlon  of  what  his  constituency 
may  believe.  For  several  years  I  had  a 
position  contrary  to  the  position  of  my 
constituency.  In  that  I  was  voting  against 
appropriations  for  the  war  In  Vietnam; 
and  my  mail  was  running  50  to  1  against 
my  position. 

On  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  we  were  considering  the  con- 
quest of  cancer  bill,  I  had  6,000  letters 
from  my  constituents  asking  me  to  vote 
for  the  bill,  and  I  voted  against  it,  in  a 
vote  of  79  to  1. 

If  that  has  anything  to  do  with  this 
debate,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  mak- 
ing decisions  on  Important  matters  based 
upon  some  kind  of  Harris  or  Gallup  poll 
of  what  the  constituency  might  think  to- 
day. I  think  elected  political  officials  have 
an  important  function  of  education  and 
leadership  on  important  Issues  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  what  I  have  been 
attempting  to  do  about  the  question  of 
Sanguine  from  the  very  beginning. 

I  want  to  say,  as  a  preliminary,  that 
not  enough  people  are  listening  to  the 
debate  to  infiuence  anybody.  I  know  how 
the  Senator  is  going  to  vote.  He  knows 
how  I  am  going  to  vote. 

I  repeat  that  the  next  time  that  Proj- 
ect Sanguine  is  before  this  body  with 
any  money  in  it  and  the  environmental 
statement  has  not  been  filed — I  want  to 
be  fair  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services — we  wUl  sp>end 
a  long,  long  time— 2,  3.  4  days,  if  neces- 
sary— on  this  issue.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant issue,  and  the  Senate  is  not  ad- 


dressing itself  to  It.  I  do  not  want  the 
majority  whip  to  say,  "Senator.  I  hope 
you  don't  take  too  much  time.  We're 
busy."  Next  year  we  are  going  to  be  very 
busy  on  Sanguine.  I  want  everybody  to 
remember  that  I  gave  1  years  advance 
notice. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  WlscMisin  Is 
always  most  cooperative  and  courteous 
when  he  is  approached  by  members  of 
the  leadership,  and  fully  understand  the 
position  he  has  taken.  I  have  been  put 
on  notice.  I  will  confess,  however,  that 
I  am  very  sanguine  about  the  chances 
for  working  out  some  agreement  with 
the  Senator  next  yesw  when  the  time 
comes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  every  argument 
has  been  covered  here.  I  just  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  services,  for  the  lead- 
ership of  the  military  forces;  but  they 
are  wrong  every  so  often. 

Respecting  Project  Sanguine,  let  me 
tell  the  Senator  a  little  story. 

About  3  or  4  years  ago,  I  asked  the 
Navy  to  come  over  and  give  me  a  briefing 
on  Project  Sang\une  so  that  I  could 
■understand  what  it  was  they  proposed. 
At  that  time,  I  had  asked  them  to  do 
the  environmental  study. 

While  I  was  visiting  them  about  this, 
and  we  had  a  very  nice  visit,  it  was  a 
fine  group  of  Navy  men  who  came  over, 
they  had  been  briefing  the  people  in 
northern  Wisconsin  about  the  project. 
That  is  in  my  old  home  district,  up  in 
the  North. 

I  mentioned  to  them  that  I  would  like 
to  have  clippings  of  the  news  articles 
written  about  the  public  briefings  up 
there  In  various  parts  of  the  northern 
part  of  Wisconsin  and  they  said  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  send  them  to  me. 
They  sent  me  a  shetif  of  clippings  from 
the  newspapers,  from  Rhinelander,  Eagle 
River.  Waiisau,  and  other  lovely  cities  up 
there. 

Every  clipping  sent  me  was  stamped 
classified.  Here  was  the  Navy  sending  me 
clippings  which  had  been  printed  in 
newspapers  up  there,  stamping  them 
classified  so  that  I  could  not  show  them 
to  anyone  without  violating  the  law.  I 
had  a  dlscusfiion  with  the  Navy  about  it 
and,  after  considerable  thought,  they 
decided  they  could  declassify  them, 
which  they  did. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  we  see  that  some 
pretty  foolish  stuff  has  transpired  with 
respect  to  project  Sanguine. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  be  prepared  to  explain  some- 
thing to  me.  When  the  project  passed 
the  House  and  it  came  over  here,  it  had 
$2,140,000  in  it  for  a  deep  underground 
system.  That  Is,  they  wanted  money  to 
bore  holes  in  the  rock  in  northern  Wis- 
consin known  as  the  Laurwitlan  Shield. 
They  were  going  to  dig  down  a  mile  to  see 
if  they  could  not  create  a  deep  under- 

groimd  grid  a  mile  imder  the  ground  in 

that  rock. 


When  I  objected  to  that,  and  served 
notice  that  I  was  going  to  move  with  an 
amendment  to  knock  that  $2  million  out 
of  their  budget  proposal,  suddenly,  a  few 
days  later,  they  took  the  $2  million  out. 
They  must  have  gone  to  the  Senator's 
committee  and  said.  "We  do  not  want 
that  $2  million  this  year." 
But,  what  did  they  do? 
They  added  it  to  the  $3  million  they 
had  for  a  shallow  underground  program. 
Can  the  Senator  explain  to  me  why 
this  $2  million,  which  they  decided  they 
did  not  need  for  the  undergroimd  sys- 
tem, was  not  returned  to  the  Treasury, 
and  why  did  the  committee  add  the  $2 
million  to  the  $3  million  they  were  going 
to  have  for  the  design  program  well 
planned  in  advance.  What  happened? 

What  happened  to  make  them  decide 
they  should  not  give  that  $2  million  back 
to  the  Treasury  but  should  spend  it? 

Can  the  Senator  give  me  an  explana- 
tion of  that,  on  the  Senator's  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try 
to  give  an  explanation  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  it  Is  en- 
tirely within  the  discretion  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
within  a  project  which  would  be  labeled 
Sanguine,  to  move  a  |2  million  item  that 
might  have  been  set  aside,  as  the  Senator 
suggests,  for  a  deep  1-mile  excavation,  to 
another  area,  without  having  to  consult 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
believe  it  is  all  entirely  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Navy  services. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  wonder  whether  the 

Senator — perhaps  it  is.  As  the 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Within  a  project. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  What  I  do  not  un- 
derstand is,  they  only  needed  $3  million 
plus  for  the  various  items  in  their  pro- 
gram, their  on -going  program — ^that  is 
all  they  needed.  So  they  knew  what  they 
desired  and  what  they  projected  as  being 
needed.  When  it  came  to  the  House,  it 
was  only  $3  million  plus,  but  they  had  $2 
million  in  there.  Now  when  we  got  the  $2 
million  removed,  or  when  they  decided  to 
take  it  out,  what  happened  to  cause  them 
to  think  that  they  should  add  $2  millloD 
to  the  $3  million  they  were  not  requesting 
1  month  ago? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  best  answer  I 
could  give  my  good  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  based  on  my  experience  on  R.  &  D. 
with  the  military  budget  that,  undoubt- 
edly, once  they  made  the  decision  to  fore- 
close the  digging  of  the  1-mile  excava- 
tion, they  undoubtedly  had  any  number 
of  studies  they  probably  had  planned  for 
fiscal  '73  and  fiscal  '74;  so  all  they  did 
was  simply  bring  these  into  the  picture 
and  probably  have,  imdoubtedly,  tried 
to,  as  I  look  over  the  various  tasks,  cover 
it  with  studies  to  the  point  where  they 
can  come  up  with  a  final,  impact  environ- 
mental statement.  There  is  nothing  un- 
usual in  that  sort  of  maneuver. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree.  There  Is  noth- 
ing unusual  about  that. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  No. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  such 
time  as  he  may  wish. 

Did  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  wanted  time? 
The     PRE8IDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
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Roth).   Does   t2ie   Senator  fnun   New 
HampBhlre  want  additicnal  time  now? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  matter  has  been  discussed  suffi- 
ciently. We  all  think  so  much  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nxlsoh)  on  a 
personal  basis.  We  all  value  his  friendly 
work  in  the  Senate  so  highly  that  I  al- 
ways feel  uncomfortable  when  I  am  on 
the  other  side  from  him. 

In  this  case,  though,  and  en  this  iden- 
tical subject  matter,  we  have  had  almost 
the  same  question  before  us  lately  which 
was  thoroughly  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  After  hearing  all  the 
facts  and  all  the  argimients,  and  consid- 
ering the  amendment,  the  Senate  re- 
jected his  proposal  in  connection  with 
the  other  items,  on  September  13,  1971, 
by  a  vote  of  55  to  21. 

I  very  respectfully  submit  that  this  Is 
almost  the  identical  situation,  with  al- 
most the  Identical  facts,  except  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent project  and  a  different  objective  is 
behind  the  project.  This  is  all  concerned 
with  a  communications  system  that  is 
highly  important.  The  communlcatlOTis 
system  cannot  all  be  put  together.  There 
are  many  other  considerations  that  go 
into  a  communications  system  of  this 
kind.  We  have  had  bills  many  times  over 
the  years,  for  the  past  15  to  20  years,  at 
least,  where  there  are  stops  and  starts  of 
all  kinds.  So  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
thing imusual  in  that  way. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  another  Il- 
lustration, on  these  environmental  mat- 
ters, where  a  project  of  this  kind  or  any 
other  kind  almost,  especially  involving 
public  works,  flood  control,  rivers  and 
harbors  projects,  powerplants.  and  all 
other  kinds  of  construction  of  that  kind, 
and  many  of  the  military  installations, 
too.  where  there  Is  just  no  way  to  get  a 
full  and  final  report  as  to  what  the  im- 
plications of  it  will  be. 

If  we  have  to  do  that,  then  we  might 
as  well  get  out  of  the  business  of  having 
any  public  works  projects  at  all,  if  every- 
thing has  got  to  be  determined  In  ad- 
vance before  any  kind  of  construction 
work  can  begin.  It  has  just  taken  an 
impractical  view  that  is  going  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  these  projects. 

Just  a  few  moments  ago  we  approved 
a  conference  report  containing  several 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  construction 
projects  for  all  50  of  the  States,  I  am 
sure.  And  this  vehicle,  the  ultimate  en- 
vironmental Impact,  was  tied  up  in  many 
of  those  findings — far  more  than  half, 
and  I  am  sure  three-fourths  of  them  or 
more.  It  just  shows  that  if  we  are  really 
going  to  take  everything  literally  here, 
as  the  Senator  would  wish,  and  weiit  for 
a  final  report  on  everjrthlng  before  we 
proceed,  we  would  be  destroying  the 
projects.  We  might  as  well  admit  it  and 
cancel  out  the  projects. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
pointed  out,  a  draft  environmental  im- 
pact statement  was  submitted  as  re- 
quired to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  on  May  14,  1071.  The  document 
contained  almost  550  single-spaced 
pages.  That  is  not  a  final  report,  of 
course.  However,  it  is  about  as  far  as  they 
can  go  and  about  as  far  as  can  be  gone 
under  the  circumstances  at  this  time. 
Rome  was  not  built  In  a  day.  We  just 
have  to  take  these  things  one  at  a  time. 


The  Senator  is  Interested  in  another 
project.  He  had  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  project  up  before  the  Senate  awhile 
ago.  Based  upon  the  proof  there,  that 
was  really  far  more  complete  here  than 
was  the  case  before  this  single  judge. 
And  I  think  the  Senate  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly against  striking  that  project  oiit 
of  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not 
been  completed. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  relevant.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  smy  bearing  on  this  case. 
However,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
interested  in  it,  and  honestly  so.  He 
brought  that  up.  So,  I  have  to  point  out 
that  this  was  merely  a  prelimln8U7  in- 
junction passed  on  by  one  judge  without 
the  development  of  testimony  that  really 
goes  into  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  issue  Is  heard  on  the  "pleadings" 
as  we  lawyers  call  them.  That  means  the 
statements  filed  by  the  litigants. 

I  have  been  advised  since  I  mentioned 
this  matter  this  afternoon  that  there 
was  one  witness  present  who  testified  for 
the  engineers.  I  was  told  that  the  testi- 
mony concerned  something  about  the 
way  in  which  they  went  into  this  matter 
to  get  up  the  preliminary  report  that 
they  had  filed.  Anyway,  the  testimony 
that  went  into  the  heart  of  the  case  and 
the  real  substance  of  the  case  has  not 
even  been  taken.  The  witnesses  pro  and 
con  have  not  been  examined  before  the 
court  or  cross-examined  by  the  other 
side.  The  judge  merely  said,  as  the  Sena- 
tor quoted  him,  that  there  is  a  likelihood. 
That  does  not  mean  a  decision.  That  is 
not  a  conclusion.  He  just  said  that 
enough  had  been  shown  that  there  is  a 
likelihood  In  his  opinion  that  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineers  have  not  fully  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  And 
each  of  those  words  has  a  meaning. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  able  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  judge's  remarks.  And  that 
is  the  word  used,  "likelihood."  He  says: 

.  .  .  the  defendants  have  not  fully  com- 
piled with  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

He  cites  this  and  does  not  say  how 
they  failed  to  comply  or  what  the  short- 
comings are.  It  just  states  that  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  that.  The  Judge  issued  this 
preliminary  injunction. 

I  am  told  that  he  had  such  evidence 
before  him  as  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  project. 

I  am  not  going  to  discoimt  the  debate. 
However,  if  the  judge  had  before  him 
documentary  proof  such  as  that.  It  shows 
that  he  had  not  really  gotten  Into  the 
very  heart  of  the  case,  the  sworn  testi- 
mony, the  examination  and  cross-exam- 
ination of  witnesses. 

I  point  out  that  is  a  large  project.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  project. 

The  Senator  mentioned  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  and  the  Tennessee  River. 
However,  there  are  some  8,  10,  or 
12  or  maybe  more  States  that  are  di- 
rectly Involved  in  this  matter.  For  In- 
stance, this  is  going  to  put  the  whole 
Ohio  Valley,  or  much  of  it.  400  miles 
or  more  nearer,  shippingwise,  to  the  in- 
tercoastal  canal  that  goes  around  our 
Nation.  It  will  save  all  of  that  mileage 
and  all  of  that  time  for  the  untold  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  cargo  that  originate  up 


and  down  that  Ohio  Valley  and  on  up, 
as  I  understand  it,  into  the  Pittsburgh 
area. 

This  is  not  a  local  project.  Does  the 
Senator  know  how  much  bond  the  judge 
required  the  plaintiffs  who  brought  this 
suit  to  put  up?  He  required  a  bond  of 
$1.  He  granted  a  preliminary  Injimctlon 
on  this  multimillion-dollar  project  by 
requiring  a  bond  of  only  $1.  That  cer* 
tainly  was  pmrely  preliminary. 

The  court  doubtless  had  in  mind  that 
very  soon  thereafter  he  would  go  into 
the  case  on  its  merits,  take' the  proo/  or 
take  some  other  course,  appeal  or  oth- 
erwise. There  are  other  avenues  that 
would  be  open.  However.  It  is  so  clear 
that  this  is  just  a  preliminary  skirmish 
that  they  have  had  over  this  matter  in 
court.  It  is  like  a  football  player  coming 
out  for  the  first  practice  and  scrimmage 
long  before  the  season  starts.  We  get  into 
the  heart  of  the  matter  only  after  we 
g_o  into  the  facts. 

~Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  is  not  a 
precedent  in  any  way,  even  if  it  were 
relevant  to  this  case. 

I  think  the  situation  is  clear  now  with 
reference  to  this  matter.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  rejected  this 
time.  We  are  going  to  agree  with  him  at 
a  time,  some  time  next  year,  to  go  in- 
to the  matter.  We  will  then  run  the 
gauntlet  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  special  note  of  the  fact  that  this 
debate  is  conducted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  when  only  four  or  five  Senators 
have  been  present  at  any  one  time.  I 
think  It  should  be  made  clear  in  terms  of 
congressional  Intent  that  the  outcome  of 
the  vote  on  this  amendment  or  any  other 
of  the  environmental  impact  amend- 
ments does  not  in  any  way  relieve  any 
Federal  agency  of  its  legal  responsibility, 
whatever  that  responsibility  \s  under  the 
law,  to  carry  out  fully  the  requirements 
of  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  or  any 
other  environmental  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  Uie 
Record  the  following  items:  Comments 
on  Senator  Nelson's  statement  regard- 
ing the  Sanguine  environmental  Impact 
statement,  a  brief  memorandum  on  why 
was  Sanguine  considered  for  Wisconsin, 
and  a  statement  entitled  "Reallnement 
of  Fiscal  Year  1972  Sanguine  Program 
and  Deep  Underground  Systems  Being 
Qiven  Less  Emphasis." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Comments  on  Sinatoi  Nkuon's  Statsmknt 

RZOAIOING    THX    SANOVINB    ENViaONMKNTAL 

Impact  Statkmint.  PAXAoaAPHS  NuMansB 
to  Attacrzd  Srxtt 

I  *  n  The  statement  of  compatibility  with 
the  environment  Is  baaed  on  many  things 
such  as: 

(a)  Sanguine  operated  a  test  facility  in 
Southern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  from 
1003  to  1970  without  any  adverse  effects 
noted.  Ecological  studies  were  made  with  no 
effects  found. 
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(b)  We  have  lived  In  an  electromagnetic 
environment  from  commercial  power  systems 
for  over  60  years  and  no  effects  noted.  San- 
guine would  create  an  environment  no  dif- 
ferent. 

(c)  We  have  consulted  with  many  recog- 
nized scientists  who  dent  see  any  poeslble  ef- 
fects from  such  low  electromagnetic  fields. 

(d)  The  system  can  be  designed  to  even 
lower  electromagnetic  fields  If  ongoing  re- 
search should  determine  any  effects. 

in  &  IV  Possible  long-term  effects: 

(a)  Studies  on  the  original  test  facility  op- 
eration have  shown  no  effects   (1963-1970). 

(b)  60  years  of  60  Hertz  oommerclal  power 
operation  have  not  Indicated  any  such  ad- 
verse effects. 

(c)  The  nine  (9)  new  research  contracts 
with  various  universities  will  address  the 
problem  also. 

(d)  It  Is  easy  to  talk  about  the  "possible" 
long-term  effects  but  no  scientist  has  de- 
termined any  way  such  effects  might  be 
caused.  That  la  why  the  Navy  has  utilized  so 
many  scientific  review  groups  to  help  resolve 
these  questions. 

(e)  Many  responsible  scientists  Indicate 
you  can  measure  possible  long-term  effects 
by  using  biological  experiments  which  give 
many  generations  of  reproduction  In  a  short 
time  frame.  These  have  been  done  with  no 
effects. 

V  Results  of  Hazelton  Laboratory  work: 
(a)  These  effects  were  noted;   however. 

( 1 )  Most  scientific  review  groups  consider 
the  experiments  were  poorly  designed.  This 
ia  why  nine  (9)  iinlversltles  are  doing  follow- 
on  work. 

(2)  New  pilot  studies  to  repeat  Hazelton 
work  have  been  done  by  scientists  from 
Notre  Dame,  University  of  Illinois,  tmd  others 
which  have  not  found  the  effects  noted  by 
Hazelton. 

(3)  The  Hazelton  experiments  were  con- 
ducted at  electromagnetic  fields  300  times 
greater  than  any  operational  SANGUINE  sys- 
tem would  create. 

(4)  When  all  the  past,  present  and  any 
future  biological  research  Is  completed  It 
will  be  reviewed  by  scientific  review  groups 
who  do  not  have  any  vested  Interest. 

VI  Other  questions  on  feasibility: 

(a)  The  Defense  Marketing  Survey  has  not 
asked  for  or  received  any  detailed  Informa- 
tion on  SANGUINE.  In  fact  the  very  purpose 
of  SANGUINE  Is  to  provide  highly  survlvable 
worldwide  communications  which  VLP/LF 
do  not  provide. 

(b)  The  two  scientific  reports  noted  have 
many  errors  and  are  dismissed  In  separate 
summaries.  The  major  conclusion  Is  that 
Incorrect  assumptions  were  made  by  the 
authors  which  led  to  erroneous  conclusions. 
Many  independent  analyses  and  actual  ex- 
periments with  submarines  have  shown  the 
feasibility  of  SANGUINE  and  Its  ability  to 
meet  Department  of  Defense  needs.  In  fact 
two  (2)  highly  qualified  professors  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  have  shown  this  to 
be  true. 

Peoject  Sanguikx 

I.  In  December,  1970.  the  Navy  Issued  an 
Environmental  Compatibility  Aasuranoe  Pro- 
gram (ECAP)  status  report  on  Project  San- 
guine. The  abstract  of  the  report  concluded: 

"The  results  of  research  presented  In  this 
report  show  that  a  Sanguine  system  compat- 
ible with  the  environment  can  be  designed. 
Research  will  continue  to  provide  further 
documentation  and  to  assure  that  a  system 
can  be  Installed  and  operated  without  affect- 
ing the  present  environment." 

n.  In  May,  1971,  the  Wisconsin  Governor's 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Project  Sanguine,  con- 
sisting of  several  environmental  experts  with 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  state's 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  com- 
mented : 
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"Such  a  statement  (quoted  above)  Is  sup- 
ported neither  by  experiment  nor  by  docu- 
mented review  of  previous  research  of  other 
organizations.  The  question  of  biological 
compatibility,  especially  with  chronic  expo- 
sure to  Saiigulne  fields,  is  still  completely 
open." 

(The  Navy  has  neither  acknowledged  nor 
attempted  to  refute  the  Committee's  com- 
ment.) 

m.  In  March,  1971,  the  Navy  issued  a  draft 
(and  the  Navy  insists  it  Is  only  a  draft) 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  Project 
Sanguine.  One  part  of  the  report  said: 

"During  the  approximately  four  years  of 
environmental  research  that  has  been  con- 
ducted under  the  Project  Sanguine  ECAP 
(EnvlroQmental  Compatibility  Assoirance 
Program),  and  the  recently-completed  San- 
guine System  Design  Studies  as  well,  no  per- 
manent or  long-term  adverse  environmental 
effects  wtilch  cannot  be  avoided  have  been 
identified." 

IV.  In  August,  1971,  the  Wisconsin  Gover- 
nor's Ad  Hoc  OommlUee  of  sdentlAc  ex- 
perts on  Project  Sanguine,  commented: 

"We  take  strong  exceirtion  to  the  intent 
and  wording  of  this  entire  section,  most 
especially  to  the  first  paragraph  (quoted 
above).  How  could  long-term  adverse  envi- 
ronmental effects  h9  identified  or  deemed 
nonexistent  when  no  such  studies  were  con- 
ducted? There  have  not  been  'four  years  of 
environmental  research'  having  to  do  with 
biological  or  ecological  compatibility.  "Hiere 
are  virtually  no  studies  which  have  been  re- 
ported to  us  in  written  form  which  provide 
biological  or  ecological  assiu-ance  even  on 
short-term  basis.  There  are  certainly  none 
which  provide  long-term  assurance.  This  has 
been  a  point  of  contention  by  the  Environ- 
mental Standards  Subcommittee  of  the  Wis- 
consin Project  Sanguine  Committee  through- 
out the  period  of  study.  .  .  .  (this  entire  sec- 
tion) is  a  gloss-over  of  nonexistent  or  shoddy 
investigation  of  biological  and  ecological 
problems  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 
unchallenged." 

V.  Even  a  research  organization  under 
contract  by  the  Navy  recommended  further 
environmental  studies  on  Project  Sanguine. 
In  November  of  1970,  the  Hazleton  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  of  Palls  Chiirch,  Virginia,  issued 
a  report  to  the  Navy  summarizing  results  of 
its  short-term  laboratory  experiments  on  the 
biological  effects  of  electro-magnetic  fields. 
Some  pertinent  conclusions  of  the  Hazleton 
study: 

Possible  but  Inconsistent  blood  pressure 
and  rectal  temperature  elevations  in  dogs; 
passible  increase  in  the  dominant  lethal  mu- 
tation rate  in  the  fruit  fly  (normally  used 
in  mutation  studies);  possible  growth  in- 
habitlon  in  one  of  three  plant  species  tised 
m  studies;  some  avoldanoe  reaction  to  elec- 
trical fields  by  turtles  and  fish;  declines  in 
populations  of  four  major  classifications  of 
soil  arthropods  at  both  test  and  contrc^  sites. 

The  Hazleton  report  recommended  to  the 
Navy: 

Additional  studies  to  determine  safety  lim- 
its for  the  extremely  low  frequency  electrical 
and  magnetic  fields,  Including  investigations 
of  effects  on  other  species  of  plant  seeds  and 
the  effects  on  several  other  aquatic  animals; 
the  fruit  fly  mutagenlslB  study  be  expanded 
and  carried  out  immediately — "The  implica- 
tions of  these  results  are  too  Important  to 
be  neglected;"  careful  studies  on  how  the 
blood  pressure  and  body  temperature  of  dogs 
exposed  to  electrical  fields  is  affected;  "flnal- 
ly,  because  aquatic  organisms  are  so  inti- 
mately in  contact  with  voltage  gradient  ap- 
pearing in  water,  it  would  be  important  to 
investigate  passible  reproductive  effects  tn 
the  aquatic  animal." 

(It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  northern 
Wisconsin  area  is  generally  forested,  with 
abimdant  streams  and  lakes.) 

VI.  In  addition  to  environmental  ques- 
tions about  Project  Sanguine  that  are  out- 


standing, there  are  several  serious  questions 
about  the  basic  technology  that  will  be  used 
in  the  system.  The  Navy  contends  that 
transmission  of  extremely  low  frequency 
radio  waves  Is  the  best  technology. 

In  February  of  1971,  however,  the  Defense 
Marketing  Survey  (DMS).  a  private  orga- 
nization which  monitors  defense  programs 
and  contracts,  issued  a  short  report  on  the 
status  of  Project  Sanguine.  It  concluded 
with  these  remarks : 

"A  year  ago  DMS  forecast  that  LP  (low 
frequency)  and  VLF  (very  low  frequency) 
wovUd  eventually  replace  eLp  (extremely  low 
frequency,  which  is  Project  Sanguine)  in  the 
survlvable  communications  concept.  We  see 
no  reason  to  change  that  projection." 

The  next  enclosure  goes  Into  further  de- 
tail on  the  technical  problems  associated 
with  Project  Sanguine.  It  is  a  Congressional 
Record  reprint  m  which  Senator  Nelson  dis- 
cusses the  conclusion  of  two  scientific  re- 
ports that  Project  Sanguine  will  not  work. 

After  these  imp<»tant  reports  were  pub- 
lished last  spring,  Senator  Nelson  asked 
the  Navy  to  seek  an  Independent  technical 
review  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  Proj- 
ect Sanguine.  On  May  14  of  this  year,  the 
Navy  notified  Senator  Nelson  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  had  been 
asked  to  undertake  such  a  review.  The  re- 
view panel  Is  being  assembled  at  the  present 
time,  but  Its  work  Is  far  from  complete. 

Sanguinx 

1.  Why  Is  Sanguine  considered  for  Wis- 
consin? 

a.  The  Sanguine  Extremely  Low  Frequency 
(ELF)  communications  concept  Is  based  on 
an  antenna  which  uses  a  deep  earth  return 
current  path  as  part  of  the  antenna.  The 
efficiency  of  this  antenna  and  therefore  sys- 
tem costs  Is  based  on  the  depth  of  the  re- 
turn current  path.  This  depth  is  determined 
by  the  conductivity  of  the  underlying  mate- 
rial (rock).  Therefore,  the  lower  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  rock  the  more  efficient  Is  the 
antenna.  The  average  current  return  path 
Is  4  to  5  miles  deep  for  rock  In  Wisconsin. 
There  are  only  a  few  locations  in  the  United 
States  which  have  sufficient  areas  of  such 
low  conductivity.  These  Include  parts  of 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Texas,  South  Caro- 
lina/Georgia and  Montana /Idaho  in  addi- 
tion to  Wisconsin.  However,  other  factors 
also  affect  selection  of  the  best  site.  These 
Include  surface  terrain  factors  which  in- 
fiuence  construction  costs,  size  and  shape 
of  low  conductivity  areas  and  density  of  pop- 
ulation which  indicates  amount  of  mitiga- 
tion required  on  utilities.  Considering  all 
factors  Wisconsin  Is  the  best  site,  but  other 
sites  are  available  at  some  increase  of  costs 
(6-20rr). 

Realjnemxnt  of  Fiscal  Teab  1972  Sangttinx 
PaoGBAM  and  Dzzp  Undexgioitnd  Systems 
Being  Given  Less  Emphasis 
a.  The  original  FY  73  Sanguine  program 
planned  research  tasks  for  deep  underground 
concepts.  These  tasks  Included  funds  for 
drilling  a  small  deep  hole  to  obtain  rock  sam- 
ples at  depth  for  determining  actual  phys- 
ical properties  of  the  rock.  The  total  deep 
underground  related  efforts  were  planned  for 
approximately  t3  mUlion.  However,  recent 
studies  during  FY  1971  and  early  FY  1972 
have  shown  certain  problems  and  risks  in- 
volved with  such  deep  underground  concepts 
which  are  in  no  way  environmentally  re- 
lated. In  addition,  a  careful  review  of  the 
value  of  just  a  few  deep  rock  samples  was 
considered  of  limited  value  for  trying  to 
describe  such  a  large  rock  formation.  Tbers- 
fore,  the  decision  was  made  not  to  proceed 
with  the  original  R&D  tasks  for  deep  under- 
ground systems,  but  rather  reallocate  these 
funds  to  other  higher  pay  off  tasks  in  the 
FY  73  program. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  coHcem  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
( Mr.  Nelson)  with  reference  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Navy's  Sanguine  project  in 
his  State. 

However,  iu  considering  his  amend- 
ment it  appears  that  no  further  funds 
could  be  expended  on  this  project  until 
all  the  environmental  questions  have 
been  answered. 

Thus,  acceptance  of  this  amendment 
would  bring  the  Sanguine  development 
program  to  a  halt.  It  would  result  in  the 
disruption  of  contracts  already  underway 
and  delay  other  contracts. 

The  Senate  must  realize  that  this  is  a 
research  and  development  program  still 
in  concept  formulation.  The  large  and 
costly  facilities  involved  in  this  project 
are  not  now  being  built  or  proposed. 

The  Navy  informs  me  that  it  would  be 
4  to  5  years  before  construction  would 
begin.  However,  it  is  argued  at  the  same 
time  that  because  of  the  high  priority  of 
this  program  and  its  potential  value  to 
our  national  security,  development 
should  be  allowed  to  continue. 

The  Navy  also  claims  that  nothing  in 
the  research  and  development  studies  to 
date  indicate  this  project  would  not  be 
compatible  with  the  environment.  This 
effort  involves  a  new  technology,  and  it 
would  seem  wise  to  proceed  while  at  the 
same  time  measuring  the  environmental 
impact. 

Last  May  the  Navy  filed  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  a  draft 
statement  regarding  this  project  and  its 
relationship  to  the  environment.  Thus, 
the  Navy  is  currently  meeting  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  law. 

While  the  study  proposals  in  this 
amendment  are  not  objectionable,  the 
denial  of  development  funds  for  the 
project  until  environmental  studies  are 
complete  would  seriously  damage  this 
program. 

This  is  an  important  program.  It 
would  establish  a  reliable  and  survivable 
communication  system  on  our  own  soil 
which  could  talk  with  our  missile  launch- 
ing submarines  in  all  their  operating 
areas.  Such  a  system  permits  greater 
freedom  of  operation  for  our  submarines. 
It  would  eliminate  overseas  relays.  It 
would  assure  we  can  reach  these  subs 
even  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  first  strike 
by  some  enemy  force.  It  would  be  less 
susceptible  to  ratural  or  manmade  dis- 
turbances than  any  present  system,  and 
it  would  let  the  submarines  operate  at 
greater  depths  and  speeds  imconstrained 
by  near  surface  antennas. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Navy  has  not  made  a  final  decision  to  lo- 
cate this  system  In  Wisconsin.  It  could 
be  located  elsewhere  although  at  a  great- 
er cost.  These  alternatives  should  be  con- 
sidered and  explored  with  concerned 
parties. 

The  electromagnetic  fields  which  this 
system  would  create  are  similar  to  those 
fields  now  caused  by  electric  powerplants. 
Thus,  some  new  and  sinister  force  Is  not 
being  loosed  upon  the  public.  It  is  true 
that  undergroumid  structures  and  cables 
would  have  to  be  Installed ;  however,  tele- 
phone and  power  cables  are  being  buried 
today  because  they  are  unsightly.  In  con- 


sidering the  environmental  impact  of  this 
program  the  Congress  must  balance  it  off 
with  the  importance  of  oiu*  national  se- 
curity. A  balance  must  be  struck  between 
the  two. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  see  made 
any  additional  studies  that  resp<Hisible 
scientists  might  propose.  However,  I  can- 
not support  the  pending  amendment  as 
there  is  insufiScient  evidence  to  support 
claims  that  continued  development  would 
be  a  threat  to  the  environment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  his 
great  urging,  I  am  going  to  yield  3  short 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  they  will  be  full  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 


UPCOMING  INTERNATIONAL  MONE- 
TARY FUND  MEETINGS  OFFER 
NEW  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUILD 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
spoke  before  a  businessman's  symposium 
sponsored  by  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Washington  at  the  Dupont  Plaza  Hotel 
on  an  international  economic  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  speech  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  Inadvertently, 
my  remarks  do  respond  to  a  suggestion 
made  yesterday  by  a  distinguished  col- 
league that  we  should  devalue  the  dollar 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  sum- 
mation, what  I  said  is  that  the  time 
frame  for  working  out  an  interim  agree- 
ment which  would  result  in  taking  off  the 
10-percent  import  surcharge  was  so  nar- 
row that  we  had  to  take  action  of  a  short- 
term  character  and  I  was  convinced  Con- 
gress would  not  change  the  gold  clause 
within  a  short  term.  Therefore,  some 
other  way  had  to  be  found  to  bring  about 
an  interim  agreement  before  the  end  of 
this  year  which  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  lift  the  surcharge  before  it  be- 
came fixed  in  concrete.  This  interim 
agreement  in  my  view  would  involve  a 
satisfactory  realinement  of  currencies 
including  the  acceptance  of  wider  bands 
of  currency  fluctuations  and  an  agree- 
ment to  negotiate  the  issues  not  capable 
of  a  short-term  solution  such  sis  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  new  inter- 
national monetary  system,  an  agreement 
of  defense  burden  sharing  and  a  reorder- 
ing of  the  world's  trading  relationships. 
In  turn,  devaluation  of  the  dollar  which 
does  require  congressional  authorization 
Is  a  longer  term  consideration  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  time 
frame  necessary  within  which  the  sur- 
charge must  be  lifted  if  economic  catas- 
trophe is  to  be  avoided. 

My  additional  interim  suggestion 
which  would  partially  meet  the  E^uropean 
demand  for  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
and  which  would  positively  indicate  that 


the  United  States  is  in  the  ball  game  and 
is  wlUing  to  make  some  concessions  to 
create  a  new,  viable  international  eco- 
nomic order,  is  for  the  IMF  to  use  its 
authority  to  widen  the  points  determin- 
ing gold  transactions  to  5  percent  on  each 
side  of  $35. 

It  is  my  view  that  such  action  by  an 
international  agency  would  be  accept- 
able and  could  be  accomplished  within 
the  narrow  timespan  open  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  if  a  trade  war  and  the  return 
to  economic  nationalism  is  to  be  avoided. 

I  hope  that  is  the  course  that  will  be 
followed  by  the  administration  to  assure 
itself  of  success  of  its  excellent  August 
14  Initiative,  provided  they  do  not  so  per- 
.severe  as  to  be  counterproductive. 
Exhibit    1 

Because  of  the  critical  importance  of  the 
upcoming  meeting  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  In  Washln^on,  I  ask  the  audience's 
indulgence  If  I  diverge  from  the  announced 
topic  of  my  address,  namely  Prospects  for 
Congressional  Action  for  Stimulating  East- 
West  Trade  and  Investment — after  some  brief 
opening  remarks. 

As  we  all  know,  In  the  past  25  years  the 
United  States  has  applied  one  set  of  rules 
to  trade  with  the  market  economies,  and  an- 
other set  of  rules  to  the  non-market  econ- 
omies (except  Yugoslavia).  The  special  re- 
strictions which  have  been  applied  to  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Eiurope.  the  Soviet  Union 
and  later  to  Mainland  China,  Cuba,  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam  Include  export 
controls  on  strategic  Items,  Import  restric- 
tions, limitations  on  the  financing  of  exports 
and  shipping  controls. 

These  {>ollcles  have  had  their  Intended  re- 
sult. In  1970  total  free  world  trade  with  the 
USSR  and  Elastern  Europe  amounted  to  soma 
91B  billion  of  which  the  U.S.  share  was  only 
$579  million.  In  turn,  there  has  been  negli- 
gible direct  Investment  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  and  all  other  Extern  Euro- 
pean countries. 
'Looking  to  the  future.  Senator  RiblcofT  has 
recently  reported  to  the  Senate  that  "It  has 
been  estimated  that  If  approprate  modifica- 
tions are  made  in  present  laws,  U.S.  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  could  reach  (2  billion 
by  1975,  more  than  three  times  the  1970  level. 
Other  estimates  are  even  more  optimistic 
running  to  a  total  of  $5  billion  by  1075." 

In  turn,  the  relaxation  of  the  20  year  old 
trade  embargo  with  China  on  April  14  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  only  a  modest  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China.  In  a 
recent  authoritative  study.  Professor  P.  Dern- 
berger  of  the  University  of  Michigan  project- 
ed that  by  1980,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, China  might  buy  as  much  as  $650 
million  annually  in  American  minerals,  in- 
dustrial equipment,  and  machinery  and  sell 
$250  million  annually  In  raw  and  proceosed 
agricultural  products  and  other  items  to  the 
United  States.  Professor  Dernberger  es- 
timated that,  at  best,  by  1980  sales  to  China 
VTOUld  amount  to  no  more  than  1  to  2  percent 
of  American  exports.  These  projections  must 
be  viewed  against  the  fact  that  In  1969  free 
world  trade  with  China  remained  a  minor 
fraction  of  the  world's  total  with  free  world 
exports  to  China  totalling  only  $1.4  billion 
and  free  world  imports  $1.7  billion. 

It  should  be  obTloiis  that  such  increaaed 
sales  by  the  U.S.  to  the  non-market  economlea 
would  be  beneficial  to  our  overall  economy, 
to  our  deteriorating  balance  of  payments  and 
balance  of  trade  position,  and  woiild  create 
employment  in  the  United  States. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  the  Con- 
gress ia  prepared  to  do  to  Insure  that  the 
more  optimistic  projections  will  be  met — and 
here  the  Congress  has  played  a  leadership 
role  in  the  past.  I  refer  to  the  recent  Con- 
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greseional  modification  and  liberalization  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  over  the  Administra- 
tion's objections;  and  this  year's  Congres- 
sional modlfio&tion  of  the  restrictive  Flno 
amendment  which  prohibited  any  type  of 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  financing  of  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  again  over  the  Ad- 
ministration's objections.  In  turn.  In  the  case 
of  the  construction  of  a  Mack  Truck  plant 
m  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would  surmise  X'haX  the 
Congressional  attitude  would  have  been  more 
liberal  than  that  of  the  Administration — the 
Administration  did  not  act  positively  on  the 
export  license  request  by  the  September  15 
cut-off  date. 

Looking  to  the  immediate  future,  I  see 
Congressional  forward  movement  in  only  one 
area;  and  this  concerns  an  amendment  I  will 
be  putting  forward  to  the  Foreign  Aid  bill  In 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
the  very  near  future.  The  amendment  I  will 
offer  proposes  to  lift  the  existing  legislative 
sanctions  which  prohibit  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  (OPIC)  programs 
from  operating  In  the  non-market  economies. 
My  amendment  would  accord  the  President 
discretionary  authority  to  allow  OPIC  to  op- 
erate in  these  non-market  economies.  While 
my  amendment  is  broadly  drawn,  Its  im- 
mediate specific  purpose  Is  to  permit  OPIC 
to  operate  Its  programs  In  Yugoslavia  and 
Romania.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
to  you  that  the  Administration  favors  my 
amendment  and  is  eager  to  see  this  legisla- 
tion well  advanced  at  the  time  of  President 
Tito's  state  visit  this  fall. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  President's 
new  economic  program  and  to  make  some 
comments  on  the  international  aspects  of 
this  program. 

When  the  President  announced  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  the  New  Economic  Pro- 
gram on  August  15,  I  viewed  the  imposition 
of  a  10  percent  surcharge  as  an  absolutely 
necessary  bargaining  tactic  to  secure  a  long 
overdue  realignment  of  major  currencies 
against  the  dollar.  The  President  had  also 
followed  the  suggestion  I  made  on  May  12 
and  others  had  made,  too,  to  close  the  U.S. 
gold  window  thereby  dethroning  gold  as  the 
centerpiece  of  the  International  monetary 
system.  The  President  won  a  brilliant  victory 
when  Japan  made  the  long  overdue  decision 
to  float  the  yen,  and  press  comments  indi- 
cated that  the  upcoming  IMF  meetings  may 
sympathetically  consider  the  adoption  of 
wider  bands  of  permitted  currency  fluctua- 
tions which  the  U.S.  also  desires.  Then 
European  countries,  including  Prance,  also 
have  agreed  to  greatly  strengthen  the  role 
of  SDRs  within  the  system  which  has  been 
a  long-standing  U.S.  policy  aim. 

So  far,  so  good  and  it  looked  like,  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  additional  negotiations 
would  have  settled  the  magnitude  of  the 
currency  alignments  that  would  take  place 
and  agreement  would  be  reached  to  conduct 
additional  negotiations  on  the  problems  not 
capable  of  short-term  solution.  Let  me  add 
that  if  the  Japanese  revalued  their  currency 
by  6  percent  (a  highly  Inadequate  figure  in 
Itself)  and  If  the  West  German  mark  ap- 
preciated by  some  9  percent  since  May,  it 
could  be  logically  expected  that  the  final 
revaluation  figure  would  be  in  a  range  well 
over  10  percent  In  exchange  for  the  lifting 
of  the  10  percent  import  surcharge. 

But  as  time  passed  and  given  the  rather 
unsatisfactory  conclusion  of  the  Group  of 
Ten  meeting  in  London,  my  feelings  of  un- 
ease have  Increased.  For  subsequent  state- 
ments of  the  Administration  have  indicated 
clearly  that  the  Administration  Is  after  much 
more  than  a  substantial  realignment  of  cur- 
rencies against  the  dollar — not  that  this  is 
not  an  enormous  and  ambitious  negotiating 
goal  in  Itself— in  exchange  for  the  lifting  of 
the  surcharge. 

The  most  authoritative  statement  to  this 
effect  was  made  by  President  Nixon  In  his 


news  conference  of  September  17.  In  response 
to  a  question  as  to  the  duration  of  the  sur- 
charge, the  President  stated:  "What  we  are 
seeking  is  a  permanent  stdutlon  and  that 
is  why  the  length  of  the  siircharge  wUl  be 
somewhat  longer,  because  we  need  to  address 
ourselves  not  only  to  the  matter  of  monetary 
policy  and  exchange  rates,  we  have  to  address 
ourselves  to  burden  sharing  and  we  have  to 
address  ourselves  also  to  trade  restraints  in- 
cluding monetary  restraints." 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  has 
not  put  forward  a  negotiating  package  of 
any  specificity — rather  the  United  States  has 
adopted  a  hands-off  stance  which  suggests 
that  resolution  of  the  growing  international 
economic  crisis  Is  a  foreign  problem  for  which 
the  United  States  assumes  no  responsibility. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Administration  also 
made  clear  to  the  Congress  that  it  was  its 
intent  to  tie  the  revocation  of  the  Buy 
America  clause  of  the  Investment  Tax  Credit 
to  the  lifting  of  the  surcharge. 

But  most  important,  the  United  States — 
and  this  may  be  the  first  time  this  has 
happened  in  at  least  25  years — the  United 
States  has  been  isolated  from  its  traditional 
long-standing  friends  and  neighbors.  I  ask, 
therefore,  whether  United  States  policy 
has  shifted  from  one  of  limited  objectives 
in  the  international  monetary  system  to  a 
quest  for  unconditional  surrender. 

The  overall  situation  Is  well  stated  by  the 
Report  to  the  President  submitted  by  the 
Commission  on  International  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Policy — which  was  made  public  on 
September  13 — when  it  states : 

"In  1970,  when  the  U.S.  basic  balance  of 
the  long-term  capital  and  current  account 
showed  a  deficit  of  about  $3  billion,  we  were 
actually  running  a  surplus  of  $5  billion  on 
private  transactions  (current  and  capital) 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  throws  our 
overall  balance  Into  deficit  are  government 
transactions,  of  which  the  two  principal 
categories  are  military  expenditures  abroad, 
amounting  In  1970  to  $4.8  billion,  and  for- 
eign aid  amounting  to  $3.5  billion.  We  do 
not  wish  to  imply  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  can  be  ascribed  to  foreign  aid 
and  military  expenditures  or  to  any  other 
single  cause.  We  wish,  however,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  basic  strength  of  the  private 
U.S.  economy,  which  has  been  carrying  a 
burden  of  government  payments  abroad  quite 
disproportionate  to  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try* in  the  world." 

This  sophisticated  language  translates  into 
the  recent  complaint  that  was  heard  from 
the  Latin  American  countries  in  Panama 
that:  "the  United  States  wants  us  to  pay 
for  the  Vietnam  war."  The  surcharge,  accord- 
ing to  an  OAS  study,  would  cost  Latin  Amer- 
ica $400  million  annually.  It  translates  into 
a  European  gripe  that  the  United  States  has 
badly  mismanaged  its  economy  since  1965 
and  is  now  asking  Europe  and  other  foreign 
nations  to  pay  the  piper.  We  know  these  com- 
plaints are  heedless  of  the  record  of  U.S. 
sacrifice  since  1946.  but  there  is  enough  of 
a  grain  of  truth  in  them  to  give  colorabUlty 
to  Latin  American  and  Western  Eurc^>ean 
arguments. 

Another  vital  factor  Is  that  other  demo- 
cratically elected  governments  will  not  make 
concessions  that  threaten  their  own  p>olltical 
survival.  This  already  Is  a  consideration  In 
Japan. 

Let  me  set  forth  my  concerns  and  then 
close  with  some  suggestions: 

(1)  It  is  the  Administration's  wish  that 
the  lifting  of  the  import  surcharge  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Buy  American  provision  of  the 
proposed  investment  tax  credit  be  linked. 
This  linkage  wUl  create  enormous  and  grow- 
ing political  and  economic  pressures  for  the 
retention  of  the  stircharge.  Every  week  that 
passes  wUl  make  it  more  difficult  In  terms 
of  domestic  political  considerations  to  lift 
the  surcharge.  In  turn,  the  longer  the  stur- 


cbarge  is  in  effect,  the  greater  is  the  danger 
of  retaliation  against  our  exports  which 
would  hurt  the  more  efficient  sectors  of  the 
American  economy  and  encourage  "trade 
wars." 

(2)  Maintenance  of  the  surcharge  will 
make  difficult  the  attainment  of  the  cur- 
rency realignments  desired  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. And  again,  the  longer  the  surcharge 
is  In  effect,  the  more  counterproductive  it 
vrtll  be  in  securing  the  necessary  currency 
realignments.  Which  nation  wUl  revalue  in 
a  10-15  percent  range  so  long  as  the  sur- 
charge forces  an  additional  de  facto  revalua- 
tion of  ten  percent  and  while  a  discrimina- 
tory Buy  America  provision  looms? 

(3)  If  the  Buy  America  principle  Is  ac- 
cepted by  either  house  of  the  Congress,  I 
have  serious  doubt  whether  the  Congress 
win  not  also  restrict  the  President's  discre- 
tion to  lift  it  and  perhaps  bis  discretionary 
authority  to  lift  the  surcharge.  I  recognize 
that  thj  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
voted  to  give  the  President  such  discretionary 
authority. 

(4)  Th«  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  last 
Friday  that  new  currency  restrictions  are 
proliferating  as  foreign  nations  tend  to 
minimize  the  impact  of  the  NEP  on  their 
own  economies.  The  Journal  reported: 

"These  restrictions  fit  into  a  world-wide 
proliferation  of  new  measures  to  curb  the 
Inflow  of  foreign  currencies,  especially  the 
U.S.  dollar.  The  trend  has  accelerated  in 
recent  weeks  and  shows  little  sign  of  stop- 
ping. Indeed,  many  expect  increased  foreign 
pressure  to  make  the  U.S.  cut  back  its  capital 
outflows — a  move  that  could  seriously  siffect 
American  multinational  companies." 

(5)  Having  initiated  a  10  percent  cut  in 
foreign  assistance,  the  Administration  may 
not  be  able  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Congress  to  go  the  President  one  better. 
Since  the  less  developed  world  (and  Latin 
America)  already  view  themselves  as  inno- 
cent by-standers  caught  in  a  lethal  cross- 
fire of  the  great  power  of  the  free  world, 
such  additional  aid  cuts  would  further  In- 
flame nationalistic  sentiments — the  ramifi- 
cations of  which  the  American  Investor  Is 
already  fully  aware. 

In  this  context  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  important  role  of  continued  capital 
transfer  to  the  developing  nations  In  main- 
taining a  steady  flow  of  trade  with  them.  The 
World  Bank,  its  affiliate  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
oan  Development  Bank  and  other  regional 
funds  help  sustain  the  credit  worthiness  of 
these  nations  and  keep  them  integrated  into 
the  free  world's  economic  system.  This  is  an 
important  consideration  in  our  overall  na- 
tional security  and  as  such  in  our  self-inter- 
est to  maintain.  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  hold  to  his  well-defined  position  of  lead- 
ership in  supporting  the  various  bills  before 
the  Congress  as  they  make  their  way  through 
the  legislature  this  year. 

(6)  I  find  the  fact  that  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  caxised  It  to  be 
threatened  with  being  internationally  iso- 
lated, deeply  worrying.  In  turn,  this  Isolation 
could  increase  isolationist  sentiment  at  home 
in  the  U.S.  which  is  already  a  serious  danger. 

Having  outlined  my  concerns,  here  are  my 
suggestions: 

I  feel  that  it  is  crucially  Important  that  the 
United  States  offer  to  negotiate,  based  on  a 
set  of  proposals  it  puts  forward  to  deal  with 
the  crucial  international  monetary  situation. 
Over  the  short-term,  I  believe  that  It  is  im- 
perative for  our  major  trading  partners  to 
realign  their  currencies  against  the  dollar; 
agree  to  widen  permissible  bands  of  cur- 
rency fiuctuatlons:  and  to  agree  to  conduct 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority looking  toward  a  reordering  of  trading 
relationships  and  a  more  equitable  sharing 
of  defense  costs. 

I  believe  that  It  is   Imperative  that  the 
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Unltad  States  dlfferentlste  between  Its  viable 
Bbort-term  objectlvea  whlcb  are  on  the  point 
of  being  won,  and  longer-term  objectives 
that  will  require  fortber  negotiations.  I 
would  classify  longer-term  objectives  as  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  the  defense  bxir- 
den  and  a  reordering  of  the  International 
trading  system.  I  am  concerned  that  If  the 
Import  surcharge  Is  maintained  beyond  the 
end  of  this  year  and  If  the  Import  surcharge 
and  the  Buy  America  provision  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  are  the  hostages  to  gain  these 
longer-term  XT.S.  objectives,  there  could  be 
engendered  conditions  for  a  world  economic 
catastrophe. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  Bviropean  demand 
for  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  which  I 
read  to  mean  a  change  In  the  dollar  price  of 
gold.  In  my  view,  this  Is  not  a  viable  short- 
term  objective  since  the  Bretton  Woods  Act 
of  1944  requires  prior  Congressional  authori- 
sation for  any  change  In  the  dollar-gtdd  par- 
ity. While  I  do  not  nile  out  positive  Congres- 
sional action  in  the  context  of  a  broad  In- 
ternational agreement  over  the  long-term, 
the  mechanics  of  the  situation  argue  sgalnst 
Congress  acting  over  the  short-term. 

However,  partially  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  Industrialized  countries  of  the  world  that 
the  burden  of  realignment  of  currendas 
should  not  fall  solely  on  them.  I  put  forward 
the  following  sxiggestlon  that  could  be  acted 
on  over  the  short-term.  I  offer  this  formula 
precisely  because  I  am  convinced  the  n.S. 
Congress  would  not  change  the  dollar-gold 
parity  and  could  not  do  so  in  the  present 
state  of  prevailing  opinion  In  the  country, 
any  more  than  Japan  could  unilaterally 
revalue  Its  currency  to  the  extent  some 
spokesmen  deem  necessary — probably  for  the 
same  reason. 

Article  rV:2  of  the  IMP  Charter  states  that 
the  Pund  shall  prescribe  a  margin  above  and 
below  par  value  for  gold  transactions  by 
members.  At  the  present  time,  the  Pttnd  has 
set  a  margin  of  1)  0.25  percent,  pltis  certain 
services  charges,  or  3)  one  percent,  which 
shall  be  taken  to  Include  all  the  service 
charges.  There  Is  no  legal  reason  why  the 
Fund  cannot  widen  the  points  to.  say,  five 
percent  on  either  side  of  $3B.  The  five  per- 
cent figure  would  allow  the  dollar  to  fall  to 
the  maximum  dollar  devaluation  which  the 
British,  for  one,  believe  should  be  accom- 
plished. But  by  widening  the  points  rather 
than  by  formally  changing  the  price  of  gold, 
we  would  be  warning  speculators  that  the 
gold  price  could  possibly  fall  back  to  (35,  or 
even  lower,  when  our  payments  position  Is 
restored. 

Unlike  a  formal  change  in  the  gold  price, 
widening  the  gold  points  would  not  require 
Congressional  action,  with  the  Inevitable 
speculative  activity  that  Congressional  de- 
bate over  the  gold  price  would  generate.  It 
would  not  open  the  flood  gates  for  fvirther 
devaluation  unless  the  U.S.  was  agreeable  to 
same,  since  the  official  price  would  remain 
at  935.  Since  the  action  Is  one  that  the  Fund 
takes.  It  could  be  taken  relatively  free  from 
political  presstuvs  and  compromises,  and  It 
represents  an  Improvement  over  the  present 
n^.  "stand  firm"  jxAicj.  The  adoption  of  my 
suggestion  could  give  the  world  sufficient 
breathing  space  until  the  day  when  an  in- 
ternational reserve  standard  such  as  SDRa 
have  been  created  In  sufQclent  amounts  to 
become  the  new  cornerstone  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  and  could  thus 
open  the  way  for  comprehensive  reform  of 
this  system  while  immediately  strengthen- 
ing the  IMF's  role  in  International  currency 
management. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ateence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  WeBt  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  such 
time  as  he  may  wish  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  an  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  consulted  with  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader  and 
with  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  and  with  Senators  who  are  sponsors 
of  the  following  amendments,  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
pitHXHind  the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gn,  amendment  No.  423,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  amend- 
ment No.  429,  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  to  provide  for  an  alternative 
DOD  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  of  $60 
billion,  and  that  time  on  that  amendment 
be  limited  to  one  and  a  half  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  (Mr.  McGovkrn)  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stknnis). 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  With  the 
further  proviso,  Mr.  President,  that  time 
on  any  amendment  to  that  amendment 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stikkis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Having 
consulted  with  the  assistant  Republican 
leader  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
other  interested  parties,  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
on  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Amendment  No.  432 — an 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  special  ac- 
count for  MIRV  funds  to  be  used  only 
when  the  President  and  Congress  jointly 
determine  Russian  MIRV  activities  ne- 
cessitate further  testing  and  equip- 
ment— time  thereon  be  limited  to  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  the  manager  of  the  bill  <Mr. 
Stenkis)  ;  provided  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bin  <Mr.  STEimis). 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — the  Senator  contemplates,  If  this 
agreement  is  entered  into,  that  this  mat- 
ter will  be  taken  up  on  Friday  of  this 
week? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  contemplates  that 
the  Senate  will  convene  on  Friday  in 
time  to  get  the  amendment  probably  by 
10:30? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  UNTIL  FRIDAY  NEXT 
AT  10  AJ«I. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  view 
of  the  question  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  euljoumment  until  10  o'clock 
a jn.  on  Friday. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS    ON    FRIDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  Senators  under 
orders  previously  entered  with  respect  to 
Friday,  there  be  a  period  for  the  tran- 
saction of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.  432  ON  FRIDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on 
Friday,  immediately  following  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  then  proceed  to  the  pending  ques- 
tion and — I  having  already  cleared  this 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader — 
the  pending  question  at  that  time  be  the 
amendment  No.  432  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  MAIN  BATTLE  TANK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  further  request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  such 
time  as  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Eagleton, 
to  delete  funds  for  the  main  battle  tank, 
is  called  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate,  the  time  thereon 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  (Mr.  Eaoleton)  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis)  ;  pro- 
vided, further,  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  mover  of  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  on  the  tank,  another  mat- 
ter has  been  called  to  my  attention.  Can 
we  increase  that  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent? We  had  only  1  hour  to  the  side. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  1  «/2  hours  to  the 
side  would  be  better. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  revise  my  request  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  imanimous-consent  agreement  is 
as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Aokxxmxnt 

Ordered  further.  That  fcdlowlng  the  dis- 
position of  Amendment  No.  423,  Amend- 
ment No.  429,  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovem),  be- 
come the  pending  business  and  debate  there- 
on be  limited  to  I'/j  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis).  Provided,  that  debate 
on  any  amendment  to  amendment  No.  429 
debate  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  thereon, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Ordered  further,  That  effective  at  the  close 
of  the  morning  business  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1971,  amendment  No.  432,  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  become  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  debate  thereon  be  limited  to  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) .  Pro- 
vided, that  debate  on  any  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  432  debate  be  limited  to  1 
hour  thereto  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Ordered  further.  That  when  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  E^leton)  concerning  the 
Main  Battle  Tank  is  laid  down  debate  there- 
on be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis).  Provided,  That  debate  on 
any  amendment  to  the  amendment  debate 
be  Imited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi   (Mr.  Stennis) . 


MILITARY        PROCUREMENT       AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  what  is 
the  pending  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Nelson  Eimend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

I  imderstood  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  ready  to  yield  back  his 
time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendm^it  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellznder),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnttson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  frc«n 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  suinounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  are 
absent  on  o£Bcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frcxa  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
frota  Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Lotiisiana  (Mr.  Ellender). 

If  present  smd  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastors)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
is  absent  on  oflQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tajt  and  Mr.  Saxbe)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


Brock 
Brooke 
Burdlck 
Cass 
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YXAS— 35 

Church 
Cranston 
Sagleton 
Fulbright 


Hughes 

Mathias 

Proxmlre 

Humphrey 

McOee 

Bchwciker 

Inouye 

McOovem 

Spong 

Jackson 

Mondale 

Stevens 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Stevenson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Packwood 

Symington 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Tunney 

Mansfield 

Percy 

NAYS — 46 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

AUen 

Cotton 

Met«ilf 

Allott 

CurtU 

Miller 

Beall 

Dole 

Montoya 

Bellmoa 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Pong 

Scott 

Bible 

Qambrell 

Smith 

Boggs 

Gumey 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Va. 

HolUngs 

Stennis 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

ChUes 

Long 

Tower 

Cook 

McClellan 

Young 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 20 

Anderson 

Harris 

Randolph 

Baker 

Hartke 

Riblcoff 

Bayh 

Magnuson 

Sazbe 

Dominick 

Moss 

Taft 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Weicker 

Ervin 

Muskie 

Williams 

Ooldwater 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  (No.  426) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  cHi  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Oravel 
OrilBn 
Hart 

Hatfield 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  STEV- 
ENS AS  RANKING  MINORITY  MEM- 
BER ON  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  has  consented  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
in  the  position  of  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, in  succession  to  our  late  beloved  col- 
league from  Vermont,  Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Those  of  us  on  the  leadership  felt  that 
we  needed  scaneone  who  had  the  neces- 
sary skill,  tact,  and  patience,  as  well  as 
willingness,  to  attend  to  the  rather  mul- 
tifarious duties  of  that  committee. 

I  know  that  it  was  with  considerable 
reluctance  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  persuaded  to  leave  another 
committee  in  order  to  accommodate  us. 
I  cannot  imagine  anyone  we  could  have 
obtained  who  would  have  been  more  use- 
ful to  the  committee's  functions  under 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  Republican  con- 
ference at  the  beginning  of  the  year  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  when  certain  Senators 
are  not  eligible  to  be  ranking  members  on 
committees  and  other  Senators  are  not 
eligible  to  be  recognized  on  more  than 
one  committee. 

Therefore,  we  had  to  search  for  the 
man  who  could  supply  us  with  the  kind  of 
capacity  and  judgment  which  would  ai- 
able  us  to  handle  all  the  problems  that 
come  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  which  meets  frequoitly 
and  which,  among  other  responsibilities, 
passes  on  requests  for  appropriations  of 
funds  of  all  of  the  other  committees,  or 
for  approval  of  the  budgets  required  in 
the  funding  of  all  the  other  committees. 
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The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Is  a  mo6t  important  cotnmlttee, 
and  we  are  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  AlaslEa  (Mr.  Stevens)  has  been  per- 
suaded to  accept  appointment  to  it.  It 
is  a  wrench  for  him  to  leave  his  other 
committee  for  this  one,  but  we  are  all 
personally  very  much  gratified  that,  at 
our  urging,  he  has  agreed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MILITARY   PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,    1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STEIWIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  William  J.  Hart,  district  director  and 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  fully 
endorsing  section  503  of  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  which  as  the  Senate 
knows,  will  make  possible  the  importa- 
tion of  chrome  at  much  lower  prices. 
That  will  be  one  of  the  pending  matters 
tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Takenttjm,  Pa.,  Sept.  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Btrd,  Jr. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washingrton.  D.C. 

I  was  In  attendance  on  July  8,  1971.  when 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries,  Inc.  vice  pres- 
ident E.  F.  (Andy)  Andrews  appeared  before 
the  African  Affairs  subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  In  Washington,  D.C.  I  fully 
endorse  the  position  taken  by  Mr  Andrews. 
I  am  concerned  with  the  black  and  white 
steelworkers  In  Pennsylvania  maintaining 
their  Jobs  in  the  special  steel  Industry.  As 
you  know  western  Pennsylvania  U  the  spe- 
cialty steel  capltol  of  the  world  and  If  the 
Pennsylvania  specialty  steel  oompanles  do 
not  receive  favorable  disposition  to  the  Byrd 
bill,  section  503  of  H.R.  8687  or  S.  1404,  there 
will  be  no  si>eclalty  steel  industry  In  Penn- 
sylvania or  the  United  States.  As  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  I  wish  to  be  recorded  as 
In  favor  of  the  Byrd  bill,  section  503  of  HJl. 
8687  or  S.  1404  and  I  would  appreciate  any 
assistance  you  can  render  on  this  Important 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

Wn.LXAu  J.  Hart, 
Director  DUtrict  19, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 


THE  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  CAM- 
PAIGN ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  after  long 
debate  and  much  study,  the  Senate  on 
August  5  passed  S.  382,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Act  of  1971.  This  bill  is 
the  most  meaningful,  realistic,  and  the 
strongest  campaign  reform  measure  ever 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  vigorously  sup- 


ported it,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  played 
a  role  in  its  formation. 

On  August  10,  1971,  there  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  find  other  papers,  an  ex- 
tremely misleading  article  by  Warren 
Weaver,  Jr.  concerning  an  amendment 
that  I  sponsored  to  S.  382.  Subsequently, 
on  August  11.  1971,  there  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  sui  editorial  which 
once  again  grossly  misrepresented  not 
only  its  plain  and  clear  language,  but 
the  intent  of  my  cost-of-living  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
the  article  and  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Spzndinc-Citrb  Loophole  Found  in  Senate 

Vote  Bill 

(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Washington. — The  escalator  clause  In  the 
campaign  spending  bill  that  the  Senate  ap- 
proved last  week  Is  so  generous  that  It  would 
permit  each  party  $2.8-mllllon  extra  In 
spending  In  1972  and  might  double  expendi- 
ture ceUlngs  by  the  next  national  election 
In  1976. 

As  originally  written,  the  bill  would  re- 
strict the  Presidential  candidates  of  each 
party  to  $13.9-mllllon  for  media  spending, 
based  on  10  cents  for  each  of  139  million 
voters  eligible  In  1973. 

The  escalator  clause  was  Inserted  In  com- 
mittee, at  the  request  of  Senator  Marlow  W. 
Cook.  Republican  of  Kentucky.  In  an  osten- 
sible effort  to  insure  that  the  political  spend- 
ing limits  would  rise  In  future  years  as  the 
cost  of  living  did,  rather  than  make  candi- 
dates victims  of  inflation. 

But  the  way  the  clause  la  worded.  It  In- 
sures that  the  over-all  celling  for  national 
candidates  will  go  up  $a.8-mllllon  a  year 
every  year  that  the  cost  of  living  rises  1  per 
cent  or  more,  beginning  with  the  1971  In- 
crease over  1970. 

UNK£0    TO    PRICE    INDEX 

The  10-cent-a-voter  celling  consists  of  a 
5-cent  limit  on  spending  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  a  5-cent  limit  for  newspapers, 
magazines  and  billboards.  The  escalator 
clause  provides  that  these  figures  will  go  up 
the  same  per  cent  as  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  did  the  year  before  "rounded  to  the 
next  highest  cent." 

As  a  result,  if  the  price  index  for  1971  was 
only  2  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  in 
1970 — It  Is  now  running  4  per  cent  higher — 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  an  auto- 
matic Increase  in  each  of  the  ceUlngs  to  6 
cents  a  voter  from  5. 

Arithmetically,  a  2  per  cent  Increase  In  the 
price  Index  would  Increase  a  5-cent  celling 
to  5.1  cents,  but  "rounded  to  the  next  high- 
est cent"  this  becomes  a  6-cent  celling. 

If  the  Consumer  Price  Index  continued  to 
rise  at  least  1  per  cent  a  year  for  the  next 
four  years — which  economists  consider  a 
conservative  estimate — the  campaign  ceilings 
would  rise  1  per  cent  each  year,  to  10  cents 
a  voter  for  broadcast  media  and  10  cents  for 
nonbroadcast,  or  a  total  of  20  cents  for  each 
eligible  voter. 

By  1976,  however,  the  number  of  eligible 
voters  will  have  Increased  also,  to  at  least  150 
million  by  very  rough  estimates.  Thus,  the 
campaign  bill  would  result  In  a  ceUlng  In 
1976  of  about  $30-mllllon  for  each  national 
ticket. 

Most  supporters  of  reduced  campaign 
spending  wouid  regard  that  as  almost  no 
celling  at  all.  In  the  election  In  1968.  the 
Republicans  spent  $12.7-mllllon  and  the 
Democrats  96.1 -million  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision time.  There  are  no  reliable  records  of 
their  other  expenditures. 

The  only  Senator  who  spotted  the  loop- 


hole on  the  floor  was  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  who  explored  the  effect  of 
the  coert-of -living  clause  in  a  brief,  unnoticed 
ooUoquy  with  Senator  John  O.  Pastore  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  Democratic  floor  manager 
of  the  bUl. 

First.  Senator  Pastore  maintained  that  ha 
could  not  predict  what  effect  the  escalator 
claxise  would  have  on  the  ceilings  in  1972. 
Then  he  conceded  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
correct  in  saying,  that  the  flg\ire  would  rise 
to  6  cents  from  5  for  each  of  the  two  limits. 
The  Senators  did  not  expl<:»«  the  effect  of 
the  clause  on  1976. 

SHO-ITNC  or  rUNDS  ALLOWED 

The  escalator  clause  also  has  the  effect  of 
lifting  still  higher  the  ceUIng  on  radio  and 
television  spending.  The  bill  provides  that  a 
candidate  who  uses  up  his  5-cent-a-voter 
electronic  fund  can  then  dip  into  unspent 
money  in  his  print  media  fund  up  to  20  per 
cent,  or  1  cent  more. 

The  5-cent  formula  alone  would  permit 
(6.95-mllllon  worth  of  radio  and  television 
spending  for  each  Presidential  candidate.  Ap- 
plication of  the  escalator  clause  would  in- 
crease this  to  •8.4-milllon  for  1972.  A  can- 
dldate  who  took  the  full  20  per  cent  from 
his  print  media  limit  in  addition  could  raise 
this  figure  to  HO-mllllon. 

The  campaign  spending  bill  also  limits 
political  expenditures  by  Senate  and  House 
candidates,  based  on  the  same  formula  of  10 
cents  for  each  eligible  voter  In  the  state  or 
district,  with  no  limit  lower  than  860.000 
over  all.  Including  $30,000  for  radio  and 
television  and  $30,000  for  print  media. 

A  campaign  spending  bill  pending  in  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  has  a  different 
escalator  clause,  based  on  an  index  of  com- 
munications media  prices  wtlh  potential  In- 
creases not  rounded  off  to  the  next  highest 
cent. 

Fatal  Phrase 

Overlooked  in  the  Senate's  last-mlnute 
scramble  to  pass  a  campaign  finance  bill  was 
a  loophole  big  enough  to  sink  the  most  des- 
perately needed  of  Its  proposed  reforms.  Just 
six  words  long.  It  can  undo  six  months  of 
hard  legislative  work. 

No  one  committed  to  curbing  rampant 
campaign  expenditures  for  television  and 
radio  would  deny  that  any  limiting  provision 
must  Include  an  escalator  clause  to  allow  to 
rising  prices.  But  the  clause  slipped  Into  this 
otherwise  excellent  bill  by  Senator  Marlow 
W.  Cook  of  Kentucky  Is  more  like  a  balloon 
than  an  escalator.  It  provides  that  the  limit 
of  ten  cents  per  eligible  voter  which  may  be 
spent  on  all  media  in  a  national  election  may 
be  Increased  by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  In  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Then,  almost  as  an  afterthought, 
come  the  fatal  six  words — "rounded  to  the 
next  highest  cent." 

An  annual  rise  tn  prices  of  5  per  cent  would 
not  mean  that  the  maximum  allowable  ex- 
penditure for  campaign  broadcasting  alone 
would  rise  5  per  cent  year  by  year — from  a 
current  figure  of  5  cents  to  7.6  cents  in  1976. 
It  would  mean  Instead  a  flat  penny-a-year 
Increase,  bringing  the  allowance  in  1976  up  to 
11  cents.  With  a  potential  150  million  eligible 
voters  by  then,  the  celling  would  not  be 
roughly  $11.4  million  for  electronic  expendi- 
tures, which  would  be  more  than  high  enough 
even  with  allowance  for  inflation  and  popula- 
tion growth,  but  something  like  $16.5  million, 
which  would  be  practically  no  ceUIng  at  all. 

Senator  Cook,  it  seems,  has  emasculated 
the  bill  in  a  parenthesis.  Either  his  six  111- 
chosen  words  wlU  oome  out  In  conference, 
assuming  the  Houses  passes  a  campaign- 
spending  blU  on  its  return,  or  the  measure's 
most  Important  provision  will  be  all  but 
worthless. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  similar  edi- 
torials appeared  in  the  Star  on  August 
18,  and  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
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on  August  12.  Both  the  article  and  the 
editorials  ignored  the  clear  meaning  of 
section  105  of  S.  382. 

They  apparently  stem  from  a  mislead- 
ing colloquy  during  the  debate  between 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Pastore — 
see  Congressional  Record,  August  5, 
page  30069.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  and  did  not  hear 
of  the  problem  imtil  well  into  the  Au- 
gust recess. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  deliberated  long  and  hard  on 
this  amendment.  It  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  committee.  The  intent  was 
obvious.  It  provides  for  a  cost-of-living 
increase  in  the  expenditure  limitation 
for  the  media  covered  by  the  bill.  As 
prices  go  up,  there  will  be  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  campaign  spending.  As 
written,  it  is  flexible  legislation  that  wlU 
be  as  relevant  in  1982  as  in  1972.  How- 
ever, its  intent  and  effect  is  by  no  means 
as  drastic  as  Mr.  Weaver's  article  stated. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
of  clarification  to  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  letter  was  not  reprinted  by  the  Times, 
similar  letters  were  reprinted  by  the 
Evening  Star  and  the  Courier-Journal. 
However,  the  Times  did  print  an  edito- 
rial stating  that: 

Far  from  weakening  the  measure,  the 
change  sponsored  by  Senator  Cook  provides 
a  realistic  way  to  keep  the  bill  from  quickly 
becoming  obsolete. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  hope 
that  this  clears  up  any  fears  or  so-called 
ambiguities  that  many  people  were  con- 
cerned with  in  regard  to  the  Cook 
amendment  to  S.  382. 

Exhibit  1 
United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commebcz, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  23. 1971. 
Mr.  Abthitb  Ochs  Sulzbxsgeb, 
President  and  Publisher, 
New  York  Times 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Sttlzberqer:  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday.  August  10,  1971,  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  Warren  Weaver, 
Jr..  entitled,  "Spendlng-Curb  Loophole 
Found  In  Senate  Vote  BUI."  On  the  foUow- 
Ing  day.  Wednesday,  August  11,  1971,  there 
appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  an  edito- 
rial entitled,  "Fatal  Phrase." 

Both  the  article  and  the  editorial  con- 
cerned an  amendment  which  I  offered  to  S. 
382,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971.  during  its  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  It  was  adopted 
unanimously.  The  amendment  provides  for 
a  cost-of-living  increase  In  the  expenditure 
limitation  for  the  broadcast  and  nonbroad- 
cast media.  Both  the  article  and  the  edito- 
rial grossly  misrepresented  not  only  the  in- 
tent of  this  provision,  but  also  its  clear 
language.  Both  were  based  upon  confusion 
created  by  a  colloquy  on  the  bill  between 
the  Chairman  of  our  Communications  Sub- 


committee, Senator  Pastore,  and  Senator 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts.  Parenthetically. 
I  might  note  that  Senator  Kennedy  chose 
not  to  offer  any  amendment  whatsoever  to 
this  particular  provision.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  Senator  not  only  was  satis- 
fled  with  the  provision,  but  with  its  appli- 
cation and  possible  Interpretation  as  posed 
by  his  line  of  questioning. 

Nevertheless,  based  upon  this  colloquy, 
both  your  article  and  editorial  state  that  the 
cost-of-living  Increase  based  upon  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  U  to  be  multiplied  times 
the  6  cents  factor  in  the  expenditure  limi- 
tation formula  applicable  to  both  the  broad- 
cast and  the  nonbroadcast  media.  Then,  you 
state  that  this  product  la  to  be  multipr?d 
by  the  estimate  of  resident  population  of 
voting  age  for  the  particular  elective  office 
to  determine  the  candidate's  expenditure 
limitation  for  the  respective  media.  Finally, 
you  oomix>und  the  Increase  by  applying  the 
limited  Interchangeablllty  maximum  of  20 
per  centum  between  the  media  as  provided 
for  in  section  104  of  8.  382.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  coet-of-living  increase  pro- 
vision is  in  gross  error.  A  simple  reading  of 
the  provision  makes  this  abundantly  clear. 

The  cost-of-living  Increase  provision,  sec- 
tion 106(b),  reads  as  foUows: 

The  amount  cxnnputed  under  section  315 
(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (as  added  by  section  102  of  this  Act) 
and  xinder  section  103(c)  (1)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  Increased  by  such  per  centum  difference 
(excluding  any  fraction  of  a  per  centum) 
and  rounded  to  the  next  highest  cent. 
[Emphasis  added] 

Section  316(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (as  added  by  section  102 
of  S.  382)  and  section  103(c)  (1)  of  the  same 
bill  each  provide  a  formula  to  determine  the 
expenditure  limitation  for  the  respective 
media  of  6  cents  multiplied  by  the  estimate 
of  resident  population  of  voting  age  for 
such  office,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census  In  June  of  the  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  election  Is  to  be  held. 

Thus,  it  is  the  "amount  computed"  after 
using  this  formula  to  which  the  per  centum 
Increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  Is  to 
be  applied  and  not  the  fixed  factor  of  5 
cents.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Weaver's  article 
stated  Inter  alia  that  "Arithmetically,  a  2 
per  cent  lncre«tse  in  the  price  index  would 
increase  a  6  cent-celling  to  6.1  cents,  but 
'roimded  to  the  next  highest  cent'  this  be- 
comes a  6  cent-ceiling."  Then,  using  this  6 
cent-ceiling  figure  multiplied  times  the  esti- 
mate of  resident  population  of  voting  age 
for  the  office  of  President.  Mr.  Weaver  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  such  would  result  in  an 
increase  from  $6.95  mUUon  to  $8.4  mUlion  for 
1972  or  an  increase  of  $1.46  mUlion  in  the 
limitation  on  radio  and  television  spending. 

On  the  contrary,  the  correct  increase  using 
Mr.  Weaver's  assumptions  would  be  but 
$139,000  since  the  computation  should  be 
made  as  follows: 

(1)  6  cents  times  the  estimate  of  resident 
pfopulation  of  voting  age  for  President  of 
139  million  which  equals  the  $6.95  million; 
and 

(2)  Then  2  per  cent  times  $6.95  million  for 
an  increase  of  $139,000  or  a  total  of  $7,088,- 
000. 

Any  rounding  "to  the  next  highest  cent" 
would  be  with  respect  to  the  product  of  the 
"amount  oomputed"  under  the  q>endlng 
formula  (I.e..  5  cents  times  the  resident 
population  of  voting  age)  times  the  per 
centum  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
so  as  to  insure  that  the  final  product  will 
be  in  whole  cents  and  not  mills.  It  would  not 
affect  or  "round  to  the  next  highest  cent" 
the  5  cents  figure  in  the  spending  limitation 
formula. 

Accordingly,  both  Mr.  Weaver's  article  and 
your  editorial  are  grossly  in  error  based  on  a 
clear  and  simple  reading  of  the  provision  In 
question   which    should   prove   to   be   oon- 


troUlng    over    any    legUlatlve    history    de- 
veloped during  the  debate. 

Certainly  the  American  public  Is  entitled 
to  know  about  such  an  Important  legisla- 
tive measure  a«  S.  882.  More  Importantly, 
however,  it  Is  entitled  to  know  the  truth  and 
not,  to  quote  your  own  editorial,  "iU-chosen 
words"  which  misrepresent  and  mislead. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marlow  W.  Cook, 

V.S.  Senator. 

ExHiBrr  2 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17.  19711 

Mttholoot  or  a  Bill 

The  effort  to  bring  political  campaign 
spending  under  reasonable  control  in  this 
country  has  encountered  so  many  difficulties 
that  a  bemused  spectator  could  well  fall  back 
upon  classical  mythology  to  explain  them. 

Congress  last  year  passed  a  limited  but 
strong  bill  to  restrict  the  amount  of  money 
spent  by  political  candidates  in  buying  tele- 
vision. President  Nixon  found  several  plausi- 
ble if  unconvincing  reasons  for  vetoing  the 
bUl.  Like  Sisyphus  rolling  his  stone  back  up 
the  hill.  Congress  had  to  start  the  task  all 
over  again. 

This  summer,  a  more  comprehensive  bill 
reached  the  Senate  floor.  It  included  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook.  Re- 
pubUcan  of  Kentucky,  to  keep  the  limits  on 
spending  correlated  to  rising  living  costs. 

Misreading  the  Cook  amendment  led  many 
critics.  The  Times  among  them,  to  label  it  as 
a  trojtm  horse  which  would  rapidly  raise  the 
limits  so  high  that  candidates  oould  run 
wild  on  campaign  spending.  Subsequent 
clarlflcatlons  of  the  amendment's  somewhat 
murky  language  have  made  It  plain  that,  far 
from  weakening  the  measure,  the  change 
sponsored  by  Senator  Cook  provides  a  realis- 
tic way  to  keep  the  bill  from  quickly  becom- 
ing obsolete.  The  result  was  Senate  approval 
of  spending  curbs  that  would  do  much  to 
keep  money  from  being  the  decisive  factor 
in  elections. 

The  revised  measure  now  has  to  proceed 
through  the  House  on  a  tortuous  route.  Rival 
committee  Jurisdictions  and  the  rules  of  the 
House  have  constructed  a  truly  classical 
maze.  An  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Subcommittee  has  completed  action  on  a  bill 
to  limit  broadcast  spending.  The  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  has  a  companion  bill 
to  require  more  disclosure  of  campaign  con- 
tributions. Only  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee can  consider  projected  tax  credit  for 
small  contributors. 

Will  the  various  bills  find  their  way 
through  the  maze  to  their  common  destina- 
tion on  the  House  floor  and  Join  up  with  the 
Senate  bUl?  WUl  the  members  of  congress 
heed  the  sirens  of  self-interest?  Will  Mr. 
Nixon  again  roll  the  stone  back  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Capitol  HiU?  Perhaps  only  mighty 
Homer  could  properly  tell  this  tale. 


THE  COAL  MINE  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  once  again, 
cold  hard  facts  are  proving  the  imwork- 
abUity  of  the  1969  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  £uid  Safety  Act.  The  very  worthy 
objective  of  the  act  remains  unfulfilled. 
For  1971  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  37  coal 
miners  have  lost  their  lives  thus  far  un- 
der this  act.  Yet,  the  year  before  Its  Im- 
plementation only  33  miners  suffered  fa- 
tal injuries.  Of  course,  any  loss  of  lives 
is  too  many. 

Instead  of  saving  lives,  it  has  added 
only  additional  financial  burdens  to  the 
small  mine  operators.  So-called  permis- 
sible equipment  required  by  the  act  Is 
highly  expensive  and  yet  in  most  cases  is 
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not  really  necessary  in  small,  nongassy 
mines.  Very  unwisely,  and  on  a  wave  of 
emotionalism,  the  Congress  rejected  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Coopes 
and  myself — ^In  1969  which  would  have 
preserved  the  realistic,  gassy /nongassy 
distinction. 

Furthermore,  the  act  has  substantially 
contributed  to  increased  surface  or  strip 
mining  operations.  In  1  year,  from  1970 
to  1971,  underground  mines  decreased 
from  952  to  848.  During  this  same  period 
strip  and  auger  mining  operations  In- 
creased from  377  to  556. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  change  in  the 
present  law.  But  more  importantly,  the 
time  has  come  for  rational  debate. 

I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  Louie  B.  Nunn,  Oovemor  of 
Kentucky,  at  a  Department  of  Interior 
hearing  in  Lexington.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Oovemor's  speech  and  a 
"Wave"  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoks,  as  follows: 

TxXT   or   Address    bt   Oov.   Loxro!   B.   Nttttn 
OP  Kkntuukt 

I  am  Louie  B.  Nunn,  Oovemor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky.  First  allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  In 
regard  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968. 

I  would  not  appear  here  today  as  an  expert 
witness  or  attempt  to  offer  any  degree  of 
personal  expertise.  But  as  Chief  Executive  I 
feel  a  re^Kinslhlllty  to  an  industry  which 
comprises  a  major  portion  of  our  economy 
and  affects  the  safety  and  well-being  of  many 
of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth. 

More  Importantly,  however,  there  is  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  and  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  aid  and  assist  in  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  our  fellow  men. 

It  Is  this  concern  for  physical  safety, 
economic  well-being  and  environmental 
protection  that  ooaipeiB  me  to  say  that  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
lB<t8  has  failed  to  achieve  the  good  intentions 
of  those  in  Congress  who  supported  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  Kentucky  experience  of  the  past  21 
months  since  this  law  became  effective  has 
been  that  instead  of  helping  to  solve  a  serious 
problem,  It  has  helped  to  compound  the 
problem. 

The  law  has  become  an  administrative 
nightmare  as  well  as  an  exercise  in  contra- 
diction, confusion  and  futility. 

There  have  been  instances  and  no  doubt 
testimony  will  be  offered  lat«r  today  to  prove 
that  this  legislation  has  seriously  and  un- 
fairly Jeopardized  lives  instead  of  saving  lives. 

It  has  Jeopardized  the  economic  stability  of 
a  segment  of  the  mining  industry. 

And  it  haa  Jeopardized  the  ecological  gran- 
deur of  our  state. 

What  appears  to  be  the  most  glaring  mis- 
take of  the  law  la  the  removal  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  gassy  and  non-gaseotis  mines. 

This  portion  of  the  Act  has  hit  hardest  and 
most  Inequitably  at  the  small  mines,  particu- 
larly in  Eastern  Kentucky. 

The  new  and  highly  expensive  permissible 
machinery  required  by  the  new  law  simply  is 
out  of  the  financial  reach  of  many  small 
operators.  An&  this  requirement  is  even 
further  beyond  the  understanding  of  these 
operators. 

No  one,  either  at  the  federal,  state  or  local 
level,  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  to  these 
operators  why  they  should  have  to  sink  huge 
sums  of  capita]  into  equipment  to  be  used  In 
gassy  mines  when  their  mines  contain  no  gas. 

Many  of  the  small  mines  In  Appalachla 
have  been  forced  to  close  liecause  of  inability 
to  comply  with  XiM  Act. 


Many  others  have  closed  before  being  in- 
spected out  of  fear  of  the  high  penalties 
provided  by  the  new  law. 

It  is  ironic  and  most  unfortunate  that 
while  we  have  finally  realized  an  industrial 
breakthrough  in  Eastern  Kentucky  and  In  a 
period  when  nearly  fifty  new  Industries  were 
located  In  that  part  of  our  state,  many  able- 
t>odled  men  have  been  denied  an  opportunity 
to  work  l>ecaue  of  a  discriminatory  law. 

In  1970,  969  underground  mines  were  In 
operation  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  employing 
17,321  men. 

Today  the  number  of  mines  has  dropped  to 
820  and  nearly  one  thousand  fewer  men  are 
employed. 

It  is  tragic  that  many  of  those  employed  at 
these  mines  may  have  no  other  recourse  than 
to  leave  payrolls  and  Join  the  welfare  rolls. 
Surely,  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
authors  of  the  law. 

The  burden  is  not  limited  to  small  mines 
only.  Many  large  mines  are  suffering  from  a 
supervisory  shortage  brought  about  by  the 
wholesale  employing  of  federal  mine  in- 
spectors. Those  supervisory  personnel  who 
are  left  spend  much  of  their  time  ac- 
companying inspectors  on  the  mine  property 
and  are  otherwise  deskbound  by  volumes  and 
volumes  of  paper  work. 

Unless  there  is  a  reversal  of  the  present 
trend,  we  may  reach  a  point  when  there  will 
be  almoet  as  many  federal  Inspectors  as  there 
are  co«a  mines  to  Inspect. 

Almost  two  years  have  passed  since  the  law 
became  effective  and  the  most  knowledgeable 
people  In  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  in- 
dustry are  stUl  trying  to  determine  its  full 
meaning. 

Interpretations  are  stUl  being  attempted, 
but  seemingly  with  Uttle  success. 

It  must  be  evident  that  If  those  responsible 
for  Implementing  the  law  cannot  agree,  the 
coal  operators  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
understand  how  they  are  to  comply. 

In  looking  at  Kentucky's  mine  safety 
record  It  shows  that  the  Commonwealth 
covered  a  period  of  almoet  twenty-five  years 
without  a  major  disaster.  The  year  before 
the  Act  went  Into  effect  (1969)  the  Common- 
wealth enjoyed  its  best  year  from  a  coal  mine 
fatality  standpoint.  Thirty-three  miners  lost 
their  lives  in  1969  as  compared  to  37  to  this 
date  in  1971.  This  in  itself  shows  that  the 
Act  Is  not  working. 

Almoet  as  distressing  as  the  adverse  affect 
the  new  law  has  had  on  the  safety  of  the 
coal  miner  Is  the  devastating  setback  it  has 
dealt   to   Kentucky's   environment. 

As  more  and  more  small  mine  operators 
have  been  forced  to  close,  more  and  more 
strip  mine  operations  have  been  started. 

In  1968,  there  were  189  surface  mining 
operations  in  Kentucky.  Today,  that  number 
has  increased  more  than  three  times.  Now 
there  are  656  strip  mine  operations. 
"Production  figures  refiect  the  same  disturb- 
ing trend.  In  1969,  underground  mines  pro- 
duced 64  million  tons  of  coal  in  Kentucky, 
while  surface  mining  operations  yielded  44 
million  tons. 

Last  year,  however,  underground  mines 
produced  only  63  million  tons,  while  the 
figure  for  surface  operations  skyrocketed  to 
62   million. 

These  statistics  in  human,  economic  and 
environmental  damage  vividly  under&core 
the  need  for  immediate  remedial  action  by 
the  Congress. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  If  the  Ken- 
tucky coal  Industry  is  to  remain  sound  and 
IS  to  provide  safer,  more  rewarding  employ- 
ment for  our  people  and  is  to  fiourlsh  in 
icompatibility  with  our  environment,  the 
Congress  must  take  another  look  at  the  1969 
Act, 

To  show  further  why  such  action  is  needed, 
I  have  aslud  a  team  of  five  experts  from 
Kentucky's  nationally  respected  Department 
of  Mines  and  Minerals  to  appear  with  me 
here  today. 


Together,  these  men  represent  almost  a 
century  and  a  half  of  mining  experience. 

They  have  experienced  first  hand  the  frus- 
trations Inherent  in  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

They  are:  Commissioner  Klrkpatrick;  As- 
sistant to  the  Commissioner,  J.  H.  Mosgrove; 
Cecil  Sherman  of  the  Martin  District;  Everett 
BarUett  of  the  Hazard  District;  and  James 
Thorp  of  the  Western  Kentucky  District. 

Mr.  Klrkpatrick  is  from  a  mining  family 
whose  entire  working  career  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  underground  coal  mines  In 
Muhlenberg  County  of  Western  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Klrkpatrick  has  always  had  an  Interest  in 
mine  safety  having  worked  with  several  safety 
organizations  during  his  career. 

Mr.  Mosgrove  has  tieen  associated  with  the 
mining  Industry  of  Kentucky  over  forty  years, 
having  started  as  a  miner  at  a  very  young  age 
in  Letcher  County.  His  career  has  Included 
working  as  a  mine  laborer,  supervisor,  and  he 
has  been  directly  engaged  in  safety  work  for 
over  25  years. 

Mr.  Sherman  started  his  career  in  1931  as 
a  mine  laborer.  He  has  advanced  from  that 
position  through  to  the  job  he  now  holds  as 
District  Supervisor  with  the  Department. 
Many  years  of  Mr.  Sherman's  background 
have  been  directly  connected  with  safety 
promotion. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  associated  with  min- 
ing In  Kentucky  for  over  forty  years.  His  work 
experience  ranges  from  mine  laborer  to  mine 
superintendent.  He  has  served  with  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals  almost 
seventeen  years. 

Mr.  Thorp,  supervisor  of  the  West  Ken- 
tucky District,  has  worked  in  the  West  Ken- 
tucky coal  fields  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  very  active  in  safety  team  work  and  has 
served  as  a  mine  laborer  and  supervisor. 

All  these  men  are  well  qualified  by  their 
exp>erience  as  laborers,  supervisors  and  safety 
Inspectors  and  administrators. 

They  are  here  to  help,  not  to  hinder. 

They  are  here  to  offer  constructive  criti- 
cism, not  to  obscure  the  facts. 

We  do  not  ask  that  changes  be  made  at  the 
exp>ense  of  lives  because  we  fully  realize  that 
productivity  must  be  Judged  in  human  terms. 
But  neither  shall  we  be  silent  as  unjustifiable 
and  illogical  obstacles  are  placed  before 
productivity. 

We  ask  only  that  necessary  revisions  be 
made  in  order  that  we  might  have  legislation 
that  can  be  readily  understood  both  by  those 
charged  with  its  Implementation  and  those 
who  are  required  to  comply  .  .  .  legislation 
that  will  effectively  assist  us  In  attaining  a 
new  high  in  the  safety,  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental standards  of  the   coal  industry. 


(Wave  Editorial) 
The  Mine  Law  EnrroRiAL  Number  767 
September  14,  1971. 

We  think  it's  time  to  rewrite  the  federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  From  all 
indications,  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is  un- 
realistic and  actually  is  more  punitive  than 
beneficial. 

A  Courier-Journal  story  last  week  cited 
case  after  case  in  Eastern  Kentucky  where 
underground  mines  have  t>een  forced  to  close. 
The  operators  say  they  simply  cannot  afford 
the  machinery  and  procedures  called  for  in 
the  safety  law.  Dozens  of  miners  have  been 
put  out  of  work  as  a  result.  And  there's  no 
real  proof  that  the  law  has  done  what  It  was 
Bup[>o«ed  to  do — make  it  safer  to  work  In 
the  mines  underground. 

The  Mine  Safety  Act.  because  of  its  special 
provisions,  has  added  more  than  30%  to  the 
cost  of  deep  mining  coal.  The  smaller  mines 
are  the  hardest  hit.  Many  operators  have 
switched  to  strip  mining.  In  other  words, 
the  safety  act  has  actually  fostered  strip 
mining,  especially  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  This 
means,  then,  that  this  law  has  probably 
caused  more  problems  than  it  solved. 
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Coal  mining  in  both  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
has  been  taiang  its  lumps  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  controversial  indus- 
tries we  have.  Tet  we  can't  do  without  it. 
And  we  totally  agree  with  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  against  mining  and  to 
protect  lives  of  the  workers.  However,  none 
of  these  laws  appears  to  be  working  well — 
either  because  they  are  not  Implemented  or 
because  they  are  bad  laws  in  the  first  place. 
The  federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  may  fit  both  categories. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  conducting  a 
series  of  hearings  about  safety.  We  hope  it 
gets  the  message  that  the  Health  and  Safety 
Act  Is  not  getting  the  Job  done  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  changed.  Here  is  a  case  where 
results  don't  Jibe  with  the  objectives. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  JACKSON  AND  JAVTTS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  1  hour  which 
Is  set  aside  for  eulogies  to  our  late  col- 
league. Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
if  he  can  adumbrate  the  situation  re- 
garding the  remainder  of  the  week  and 
thereafter,  if  he  is  so  minded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ate will  convene  tomorrow  at  10  a.m. 
Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  there  will  be  1  hour  set  aside,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikkn), 
for  the  purpose  of  eulogies  for  our  late, 
departed  colleague.  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty. 

Following  the  hour  for  eulogies,  the 
following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
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in  the  order  stated:  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 

There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  and  the 
pending  question  at  that  time  will  be 
on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  423,  by 
Senator  McGee,  which  deals  with  Rho- 
desian  chrome  ore.  There  is  a  time  limita- 
tion of  2  hours  on  that  amendment.  If 
all  the  time  is  consiuned,  and  if  no 
amendments  are  offered  thereto,  a  roll- 
call  vote,  which  can  be  expected  thereon, 
will  occur  at  approximately  1:45  p.m. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  amendment 
No.  423  by  Senator  McGee,  the  pending 
question  will  be  amendment  No.  429  by 
Senator  McGovern,  to  provide  for  an  al- 
ternative military  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1973  in  the  amount  of  $60  billion.  A  roll- 
call  vote  on  that  amendment  is  expected. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  of  IVz  hours 
on  the  amoidment,  to  be  equally  divided. 

So  Senators  may  expect  at  least  two 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 

On  Friday,  the  Saiate  will  convene  at 
10  a.m.  Immediately  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders,  the  following 
Senators  will  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes:  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yoxing). 
They  will  be  in  control  of  time  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  congratulations  to 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender)  . 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
Senators  mentioned,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  a  limitation  on  speeches  of  3  min- 
utes therein;  following  which  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  432,  the  so-called  MIRV 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey).  Time  on  that 
amendment  will  be  limited  to  4  hours. 
A  rollcall  vote  will  occur  thereon.  Thus, 
Senators  may  expect  at  least  one  rollcall 
vote  on  Friday. 

Beyond  Friday,  I  can  only  see  through 
a  glass  darkly.  I  would  not  wsuat  to  take 
a  chance,  as  of  now,  on  attempting  to 
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prognosticate  as  to  what  the  situation 
will  be  for  Monday  next. 

However,  there  will  be  no  session  this 
coming  Satiu-day.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  indicated  that  the 
S^iate  may  very  well  be  in  session  on 
Saturdays,  if  necessary,  with  the  excep- 
ti(m  of  this  coming  Saturday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  may  be  in  order  to  order  at 
any  time  and  with  one  show  of  seconds, 
a  rollcall  vote  on  amendment  No.  423 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee), a  rollcall  vote  on  amendment  No. 
429  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  ,  and  a  rollcall  vote  on 
amoidment  No.  432  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  three  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
three  amendments  above  named. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader. 
I  appreciate  the  rays  of  light  which  have 
Illuminated  our  progress  for  the  next 
few  days.  I  hope  that  we  can  make 
progress  as  September  wanes,  October 
dawns,  and  Thanksgiving  approaches.  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  good  cause  for 
celebrating  same. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
September  23, 1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  22,  1971: 

Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations 
William  D.  Eberle,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dlnarv  and  Plenipotentiary,  vice  Carl  J. 
Ollbeit. 
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VICE    ADM.    BERNARD    F.    ROEDER, 
U.S.  NAVY,  RETIRED 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr,  SpecOcer,  earlier  this 
month  Vice  Adm.  Bernard  F.  Roeder, 
one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  proponents 
of  seapower  and  probably  the  highest 
ranking  native  Cumberlander  in  any 
military  force,  died  in  Balboa  Naval 
Hospital.  Admiral  Roeder  retired  2  years 


ago  while  serving  as  Commander  of  the 
San  Diego-based  First  Fleet.  Before  that 
he  commanded  the  Pacific  Fleet  Amphib- 
ious Force  headquartered  at  Coronado, 
CaUf. 

Admiral  Roeder  was  a  man  of  honor. 
Integrity,  and  courage — a  soldier  in  the 
best  sense.  Those  who  knew  him  and 
those  who  knew  his  reputation  will  miss 
him  and  the  unique  contribution  he 
brought  to  the  Nation  and  his  commu- 
nity. His  distinguished  career  was  re- 
viewed in  a  recent  article  in  the  Cumber- 
land Sunday  Times  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  all  of  you. 


AOlCiaAL    ROEDXS 


Adm.  Roeder  was  only  16  years  old  when 
he  graduated  from  Allegany  High  School  and 
entered  the  Naval  Academy  In  1927. 

During  his  next  42  years  he  saw  the  debut 
of  nuclear  power  and  Jet  alrcnJt  Into  the 
U.S.  fleet  and  the  aircraft  carrier  replace  the 
battleship  as  tb«  backbone  c^  Navy  task 
forces. 

In  his  retirement  address,  he  warned  that 
the  U.S.  shipbuilding  program  has  been  com- 
pletely inadequate  to  provide  for  any  degrwe 
at  modemlafttlon  or  r«pl«o«ment  of  "Ured 
veterans  that  bav«  been  our  first  line  of 
defense.  If  w«  ar«  to  continue  smjoyment  o< 
freedom  of  the  seas,  a  proper  substantial  plan 
of  naval  shipbuilding  must  be  Instituted  and 
supported  without  dalay." 
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He  urged  the  same  for  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine. 

17    TKABS    TS    COMJrCJNICATIONS 

Diirlng  his  career,  he  served  as  director  of 
all  naval  communications  for  three  and  one- 
half  years.  He  spent  a  total  of  17  years  of 
his  career  in  positions  directly  related  to 
naval  communications. 

He  Is  credited  with  playing  a  prime  role  in 
the  transition  of  naval  communications  from 
that  of  a  dlt-dot-dash  radio  operation  to  the 
mutU-channel,  high-speed  teletype  circuits 
In  use  throughout  the  Navy  today. 

Adm.  Roeder  was  responsible  for  develop- 
ing a  defense  against  antl-shlp  missiles  such 
as  the  Russian  Styx. 

He  was  also  Instrumental  In  equipping 
selected  Navy  ships  with  satellite  communi- 
cations facilities. 

BORN    HERE    IN    1911 

Adm.  Roeder  was  born  In  Cumberland  on 
February  4.  1911.  the  son  of  the  late  Wll- 
Uam  P.  and  Anne  (Rltter)  Roeder.  Prior  to 
entering  the  Naval  Academy,  he  graduated 
from  Allegany  High  School. 

One  of  the  youngest  graduates  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  he  was  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction and  was  commissioned  ensign  on 
June  4.  1931.  He  subsequently  attained  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral  on  August  1.  1958  and 
vice  eulmlral  on  March  25,  1965. 

Prom  1931  to  1937  he  saw  sea  duty  aboard 
four  different  ships  and  In  July  1937  was  or- 
dered to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations-Communications Division,  m  Wash- 
ington and  remained  there  until  1939. 

After  service  In  the  16th  Naval  District  in 
the  Philippines.  In  1940  he  was  assigned  to 
the  staff  of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  Asiatic 
Fleet,  as  security  officer  and  assistant  com- 
munications officer.  At  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  11,  he  was  made  communications  officer 
for  the  Naval  Forces.  Surabaya,  Java,  and 
later  was  flag  lieutenant  and  coenmunlca- 
tlons  officer  for  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

WAS    IN    JAPAN 

In  January  1943  he  was  assigned  to  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
Washington  and  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  his  services  until  August  1945. 
From  September  1946  to  February  1947  he 
was  executive  officer  of  the  USS  New  Jersey, 
the  flagship  of  the  commander-Plfth  Fleet 
based  at  Yokoeuka  In  support  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Japan. 

He  returned  to  shore  duty  in  December 
1946-1947  with  the  Communications  Division 
of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  remaining  there 
until  he  attended  Naval  War  College,  New- 
port, R  I.  In  1949-60. 

In  May  1950  he  was  made  commander  of 
the  Destroyer  Division  112  which  was  as- 
signed to  Korea  and  the  Formosa  Straits. 
He  was  In  command  of  the  ships  which 
commenced  the  siege  of  Wonsan,  Korea,  on 
Feb.-uary  16,  1951.  and  continued  until  the 
Korean  armistice.  He  was  awarded  gold  stars 
In  lieu  of  second  and  third  Legions  of  Merit 
for  his  Korean  service. 

HAS    KANT    MB>A1,S 

From  1951  to  1953  he  was  In  the  Naval 
Intelligence  Division  In  Washington.  Follow- 
ing several  commands  In  August  1966  he 
reported  for  duty  as  commander  of  Amphib- 
ious Squadron  1  and  commander  of  Trans- 
port Division  12,  Pacific  Fleet.  In  Septem- 
ber 1957  he  became  deputy  director  of  Naval 
Communications  for  the  Naval  Security 
Group  and  late  as  assistant  chief  of  Naval 
Operations-Communications  where  he  was 
awarded  a  gold  star  In  lieu  of  the  Fourth 
Legion  of  Merit  for  his  service  from  Octo- 
ber 1961  to  May  1965. 

On  May  10,  1965,  be  became  commander, 
Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 

In  addition  to  his  Legion  of  Merit  awards 
and  Naval  Commendation  Ribbon,  be  was 
the  recipient  of  the  following  campaign 
and  service  medals:  American  Defense  Serv- 
ice Medals:  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal. 
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World  War  n  Victory  Medal;  Navy  Occupa- 
tion Service  Medal.  Asia  Clasp;  National 
Defense  Service  Medal,  Korea  Service  Medal; 
RepubUc  of  Korea  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion; Republic  of  the  Philippines  Presidential 
Unit  Citation,  and  Philippine  Defense  Ribbon 
With  Star. 
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MANDATE  FOR  REFORM 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 


sentatlve  from  the  5th  Congressional  EMstrict 
of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Peter  Garcia,  former  Deputy  Director, 
Community  Action  Program,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Mr.  E5arl  G.  Graves,  President,  Earl  Graves 
Associates,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dr.  Aaron  E.  Henry,  Chairman,  Democratic 
State  Committee  of  Mississippi;  member  of 
the  national  board  of  directors,  NAACP, 
aCLC,  &  SRC. 

Mr.  John  Hooker,  President,  Minnie  Pearl 
International.  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  Pattl  Knox,  Vice  Chairman,  Dem- 
ocratic State  Central  Committee  of  Mlchl- 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES      8*°; 


Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
travel  around  the  country  I  find  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
reform  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  just 
how  the  party  will  differ  from  1968. 1  am 
proud  to  have  been  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Party  Structure  and 
Delegate  Selection  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  which  laid  down  the 
guidelines  for  the  poUtical  reform  of  the 
party  and  am  now  pleased  to  serve  the 
present  chairman,  Representative  Don- 
ald M.  Fraser,  in  attempting  to  see  that 
these  guidelines  will  be  implemented  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  1972  Demo- 
cratic Convention  will  be  the  most  open 
pohtlcal  convention  in  American  history 
if  people  across  the  country  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  full  and  fair  imple- 
mentation of  the  guidelines  contained  in 
the  commission  report. 

I  am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  "Man- 
date for  Reform." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mandate  for  RxroRM :  A  Report  of  the  Com- 
itissioN   ON   Party   Structure  and   Dele- 
gate  Selection    to    the    Democratic    Na- 
tional Committee 
members  op  the  commission  on  partt 

structure    and    DELEGATE    SELECTION 

Chairman 

Honorable  George  8.  McGovern,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Vice  Chairman 

Honorable  Harold  E.  Hughes,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Iowa;  former  Governor  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  President.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Honorable  Birch  Bayh,  U.8.  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Professor  Samuel  Beer.  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Harvard  University;  former  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action. 

Mr.  Bert  Bennett,  former  Chairman,  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Warren  Christopher,  former  U.S.  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General,  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. 

Honorable  Leroy  Collins,  former  Governor 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  WUl  Davis,  former  Chairman,  State 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  of  Texas. 

Mr.  William  Dodds,  Director,  Community 
Action  Department,  United  Auto  Workers. 
Betheeda,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  Executive  Director, 
Robert  Kennedy  Memorial;  former  Special 
AisisUnt  to  President  Kennedy,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr.  John  F.  English,  National  Committee- 
man from  New  York. 

Honorable  Donald  M.  Fraoer,  U.S.  Repre- 


Mr.  Louis  E.  Martin,  Publisher,  Chicago 
Dally  Defender;  former  Deputy  Chairman, 
Minorities  Division.  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Honorable  Oscar  Mauzy.  Texas,  State  Sen- 
ator. Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr.  George  Mitchell,  National  Committee- 
man from  Maine;  former  Chairman,  Dem- 
ocratic State  Committee  of  Maine. 

Mr.  David  Mlxner,  Co-Director,  Vietnam 
Moratorium  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Katherine  Peden,  former  State 
Commerce  Secretary  of  Kentucky. 

Honorable  Albert  A.  Pena,  County  Com- 
missioner, Bexar  County,  Texas. 

Honorable  Calvin  L.  Rampton,  Governor  of 
Utah. 

Professor  Austin  Banney,  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
editor  of  the  American  Political  Science  Re- 
view. 

Honorable  Adlai  Stevenson,  III.  State 
Treasurer  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Carmen  H.  Warschaw.  National  Com- 
mltteewoman  from  California. 

COMMISSION    ST  ATT 

Robert  W.  Nelson.  Staff  Director;  Eli  J. 
Segal.  Chief  Coxmsel;  Kenneth  A.  Bode,  Di- 
rector of  Reeearch;  Jo€m  C.  Skoff,  Executive 
Secretary. 

RESEARCH      STAFF 

Jennifer  Oaf rltz.  Carol  Casey.  Richard  Dow- 
ney. John  Elrod,  Mark  Gersh.  Mark  Glten- 
steln,  Marcla  Goodman,  Richard  Norllng,  Alex 
Sanger,  Ted  Tschudy. 

SUMMER     INTERNS 

Michael  Biel,  Catherine  Boucree,  Jessie 
Bourneuf,  Joseph  Gebhardt,  Robert  Henry, 
Jerry  Hildebrand,  Leonard  Levlne,  Charles 
Longley,  Richard  Lyon,  William  McDonald, 
Charles  Nau,  John  O'Sulllvan,  Durrell  Sackl, 
Douglas  Serdahely,  Rodney  Smith,  Richard 
Stearns,  Fran  Ulmer,  James  Wright. 

VOLUNTEERS 

Tina  Bauman,  Mark  Pelnberg,  Cindy  Oro- 
tic. Jack  Hoadley,  PrlsclUa  Martinez,  Diane 
Moore,  Jack  Schmidt.  Diane  Summers.  Con- 
ner Wheatley. 

CONSULTANT    COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Anne  Wexler.  Chairman;  Alexander  M. 
Blckel.  Prcfeasor  of  Law.  Yale  University; 
Richard  C.  Wade.  Professor  of  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

DEMOCRATIC  LEADERS  SPEAK 

"I  commend  the  McGovern  Commission  for 
giving  the  Democratic  Party  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  analysis  and  recom- 
mendations In  its  history  on  delegate  selec- 
tion. Unlike  the  Republicans,  the  Democrats 
have  been  willing  to  debate  these  admittedly 
controversial  Issues  and  to  set  down  Guide- 
lines for  state  and  national  action.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  national  and  state  parties  will 
find  the  Commission's  work  to  be  most  help- 
ful In  achieving  a  party  capable  of  meeting 
the  critical  tssuea  of  the  1970'b." 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Huicphret, 

December  IS.  1969. 

"An  effective  political  party  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  Its  constituents  and 
responsible  in  the  exercise  of  Its  power.  To 
be  such  a  party  it  must  be  constantly  alert 
to  the  need  tor  reforming  Its  atmcturea  and 
ite  procedures  to  Insure   maximum  oppor- 
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tunity  for  meaningful  participation  in  the 
democratic  process.  The  McOovem  Oommls- 
sion  has  engaged  In  a  searching  and  honest 
examination  of  the  proWems  of  party  re- 
form. Its  Guidelines  provide  us  with  a  b«e 
on  which  to  buUd  a  more  effective  party, 
which  Is  responsive  and  responsible." 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Mubkxs, 

Febrtiary  12,  1970. 
"In  1968.  many  people  were  asked  to  test 
our  political  system  through  the  Democratic 
Party.  That  system  was  found  lacking.  If  peo- 
ple are  to  turn  to  the  Democratic  Party  again, 
there  must  be  substantial  evidence  that  the 
events  of  1968  will  not  recur.  The  Guidelines 
of  the  McGovern  Commission  require  provi- 
sions for  timely  delegate  selection,  18  year 
old  participation,  adequate  public  notice,  one 
man-one  vote,  and  the  existence  of  party 
rules — as  well  as  the  elimination  of  all  man- 
datory assessments,  proxy  voting,  unit  rule, 
and  closed  slate-making.  These  Guidelines,  if 
enforced,  will  open  up  the  party  to  new  Ideas 
and  new  people. 

"The  danger  is  that  this  document  will  be 
Just  one  more  paper  that  politicians  may 
prefer  to  ignore  rather  than  Implement.  The 
national  Democratic  Party  must — If  It  Is  to 
be  worthy  of  Its  name — ^reform  its  own  proc- 
esses and  procedures." 

Senator  Eugene  J.  McCartht, 

March,  20,  1970. 
"The  Guidelines  developed  by  the  Mc- 
Govern Commission  are  a  major  step  toward 
the  Democratic  Party's  goal  of  broadening 
citizen  participation  In  the  nominating 
process.  I  am  confident  that  the  GuldeUnes 
will  provide  the  1972  Convention  with  effec- 
tive criteria  for  assessing  the  delegate  selec- 
tion process  In  each  state,  criteria  which 
themselves  have  been  arrived  at  openly  and 
with  the  fullest  possible  participation  of  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  Party. 

"The  members  sind  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion deserve  the  Party's  thanks  for  reporting 
early  enough  so  that  all  state  and  local 
party  organizations  will  have  ample  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  full  compliance  in  time  for 
the  next  convention." 

Senator  E)dward  M.  Kennedy, 

March  17,  1970. 
"I  am  impressed  with  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  McGovern  Commission,  and 
I  believe  the  great  majority  of  Democrats 
win  welcome  its  Guidelines  as  being  fair  and 
long  overdue. 

"We  have  no  greater  task  than  assuring 
that  ours  will  be  an  open  party,  encouraging 
the  widest  possible  participation  In  all  of 
our  affairs.  The  Democratic  Party  must  serve, 
not  be  served;  it  must  facilitate  choice,  not 
deny  It;  It  must  invite  diversity,  not  dis- 
courage It.  The  Guidelines  of  the  McGovern 
Commission  are  a  ^ost  Important  step  to- 
ward these  goals."  ' 

Senator  Fred  R.  Harris. 

December  4,  1969. 
"The  work  of  the  Commission  chaired  by 
Senator  McGovern  spotlights  a  crucial  ques- 
tion confronUng  our  nation  today:  whether 
our    traditional    political    party   system   can 
be  modernized  and  rehabilitated  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  democratic  process  in  the 
1970's.  I  believe  we  will  meet  that  test  only 
If  we  enlarge  upon  the  efforts  already  under- 
way and  If  we  assvtre  the  fullest  participa- 
tion of  all  In  our  Party  who  wish  to  associate 
with  us,  while  being  vigilant  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  segment  or  any  element." 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien. 
Chairman.  Democratic  National 

Committee.  April  8.  1970. 


Commission  on  Party  Structure 

and  Delegate  Selection. 
Washington,  DC,  April  1970. 
Dear  Fellow  Demoout:  The  1968  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  that  all  Democratic  voters  be 
given  a  "full,  meaningful  and  timely"  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  delegate 
selection  process  and  authorised  the  crea- 
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tlon    of    a    commission    to    "aid    the    state 
parties"  In  meeting  this  requirement. 

Early  in  1969,  Senator  Fred  Harris,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, announced  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission — the  Commission  on  Party 
Structure  and  Delegate  Selection — and  In- 
vited me  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  Commission,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  small  staff  and  the  co- 
operation of  Democrats  throughout  the  na- 
tion, set  out  to  find  methods  which  would 
guarantee  every  American  who  claims  a  stake 
In  the  Democratic  Party  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  Judgment  felt  In  the  presidential 
nominating  process. 

After  Intensive  study,  during  which  testi- 
mony was  taken  from  hundreds  of  Demo- 
crats, the  Commission  concluded  that  the 
processes  by  which  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  are  presently  chosen  are  Inade- 
quate for  assuring  the  opportunity  for  wide- 
spread participation.  To  remedy  this  weak- 
ness, the  Commission  has  adopted  Guide- 
lines for  delegate  selection  that  are  binding 
on  all  state  parties  for  1972.  In  the  following 
report,  the  Guidelines  are  placed  In  the  his- 
torical context  of  1968  which  gave  birth  to 
the  reform  mandate  of  our  Commission. 

Throughout  Its  deliberations,  the  aim  of 
the  Commission  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
National  Convention,  and.  In  the  process,  to 
strengthen  our  Party  and  American  democ- 
racy. I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  these 
Guidelines  by  all  the  states  will  contribute 
to  the  regeneration  of  the  Democratic  Party 
as  a  more  responsive  and  dyntimlc  servant  of 
the  American  people. 

I  hope  that   you  will  give  the  Guidelines 
the  most  careful  study  and  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

George  McGovern, 
Commission  Chairman. 

Mandate  for  Reform 

The  1968  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Chicago  exposed  profound  flaws  In  the 
presidential  nominating  process;  but  In  so 
doing  It  gave  our  Pairty  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  reform  Its  ways  and  to  prepare  for 
the  problems  of  a  new  decade. 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention,  concerned 
by  the  chaoe  and  dlvlslveness,  shared  a  belief 
that  the  Image  of  an  organization  Impervl- 
otis  to  the  will  of  its  rank  and  file  threatened 
the  future  of  the  Party.  Therefore,  they  took 
up  the  challenge  of  reform  with  a  mandate 
requiring  State  Parties  to  give  "all  Demo- 
cratic voters  ...  a  full,  meaningful,'  and 
timely  opportunity  to  jjartldpate"  In  the  se- 
lection of  delegates,  and,  thereby,  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Convention  Itself. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  this  mandate  would 
be  Implemented,  the  Convention  directed  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  to  establish 
a  CommlBsion  to  aid  state  Parties  in  meeting 
the  Convention  requirement. 

In  February  1969,  Senator  Fred  Harris, 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, appointed  us  to  that  body  mandated 
by  the  Convention — The  Commission  on 
Party  Structure  and  Delegate  Selection.  We 
are  Democrats  who  represent  every  aegment 
of  our  Party.  We  fliKl  common  cause  In  our 
Party's  history  of  fair  play  and  equal  c^por- 
tunlty.  We  believe  that  the  continuing  vi- 
tality of  the  Democratic  Party  depends  upon 
its  adherence  to  this  heritage. 

Smce  its  inception,  our  Party  has  been  an 
open  party — open  to  new  ideas  and  new 
p>eople.  From  the  daya  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son, the  Democratic  Party  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  broad  participation  of  rank- 
and-file  members  In  all  of  its  mnyxt  dedalon- 
maklng. 

In  the  American  two-party  system  no  de- 
cision is  more  Important  to  the  rank-and-file 
member  than  the  choice  of  the  party's  preei- 
dential  nominee.  For  this  reason,  popular 
control  over  the  nominating  process  has  been 
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a  principle  of  the  Democratic  Party  since 
the  birth  of  the  National  Convention  140 
years  ago. 

This  tradition  for  participation  and  popu- 
lar control,  however,  has  not  always  been 
adequately  expressed.  After  a  lengthy  exam- 
ination of  the  structures  and  processes  used 
to  select  delegates  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion In  1968,  this  is  our  basic  conclusion: 
meaningful  participation  of  Democratic 
voters  in  the  choice  of  their  presidential 
nominee  was  often  difficult  or  costly,  some- 
times completely  Illusory,  and.  In  not  a  few 
Instances,  Impo^ble. 

Among  the  findings  the  Commission  has 
made  about  delegate  selection  In  1968  are 
the  following: 

In  at  least  twenty  states,  there  were  no 
(or  Inadequate)  rules  for  the  selection  of 
Convention  delegates,  leaving  the  entire  proc- 
ess to  the  discretion  of  a  handful  of  party 
leaders. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  Convention  dele- 
gates had.  In  effect,  already  been  selected 
prior  to  1968 — before  either  the  major  Issues 
or  the  possible  presidential  candidates  were 
known.  By  the  time  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced hla  withdrawal  from  the  nominat- 
ing contest,  the  delegate  selection  process 
had  begun  In  sill  but  twelve  states. 

Unrestrained  use  or  application  of  majority 
rule  was  the  cause  of  much  strain  among 
Democrats  In  1968.  The  Imposition  of  the 
unit  rule  from  the  first  to  final  stage  of  the 
nominating  process,  the  enforcement  of 
binding  Instructions  on  delegates,  and  fa- 
vorite-son candidacies  were  all  devices  used 
to  force  Democrats  to  vote  against  their 
stated  presidential  preferences.  Additionally. 
In  primary,  convention  and  committee  sys- 
tems, majorities  used  their  numerical  su- 
periority to  deny  delegate  representation  to 
the  supporters  of  minority  presidential  can- 
didates. 

Secret  caucuses,  closed  slate-making,  wide- 
spread proxy  voting — and  a  host  of  other 
procedural  irregularities — were  all  too  com- 
mon at  precinct,  county,  district,  and  state 
conventions. 

In  many  states,  the  costs  of  participation 
in  the  process  of  delegate  selection  were 
clearly  discriminatory;  in  others,  they  were 
prohibitive.  F^lng  fees  for  entering  primaries 
were  often  excessive,  reaching  $14,000  In  one 
state.  If  a  complete  slate  of  candidates  had 
been  filed.  "Hospitality"  fees  were  often  im- 
posed on  delegates  to  the  convention,  reach- 
ing $600  In  one  delegation.  Not  surprisingly, 
only  13'"r  of  the  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  had  Incomes  of  under  $10,000 
(whereas  70'v  of  the  population  have  annual 
Incomes  under  that  amount). 

Representation  of  blacks,  women  ana  youth 
at  the  Convention  was  substantially  below 
the  proportion  of  each  group  in  the  popula- 
tion. Blacks  comprised  about  five  percent 
of  the  voting  delegates,  well  above  their 
numbers  In  1964;  since  blacks  make  up  11^' 
of  the  population  and  supplied  at  least  20  <^ 
of  the  total  vote  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate,  however,  they  were  still 
underrepresented  at  the  Convention.  Women 
comprised  only  13'^  of  the  delegates  with 
only  one  of  65  delegations  having  a  woman 
chairman.  In  a  majority  of  delegations  there 
was  no  more  than  a  single  delegate  under  30 
years  of  age.  and  in  two  delegations  the  aver- 
age age  was  54.  The  delegates  to  the  1968 
Democratic  National  Convention.  In  short, 
were  predominantly  white,  male,  middle- 
aged,  and  at  least  middle-class. 

As  this  information  emerged,  we  recog- 
nized that  two  alternative  courses  of  action 
were  available  to  us.  First,  we  could  suggest 
that  the  Institution  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion had  outlived  its  usefulness  and  should 
be  discarded.  To  be  sure,  at  our  public  hear- 
ings several  Democrats  gave  testimony  ex- 
pressing the  Judgment  that  the  convention 
system  did  not  deserve  to  be  saved.  Tl>ere 
was  a  BubsUntlal  body  of  feeling.  In  fact,  that 
a  national  primary  within  each  Party  would 
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be  the  most  democratic  means  of  selecting 
presidential  candidates. 

Second,  we  could  conclude  that  tbere  was 
nothing  Inherently  undemocratic  about  a 
National  Convention;  that  1068  was  a  cul- 
mination of  years  of  Indifference  to  the  nom- 
inating process,  rather  than  a  startling  aber- 
ration from  previous  years;  that  purged  of  its 
structural  and  procedural  Inadequacies,  the 
National  Convention  was  an  Institution  well 
worth  preserving.  The  Commission  has  taken 
this  second  course.  The  following  are  some 
of  our  reasons : 

In  view  of  the  stringent  demands  made 
upon  a  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
challenge  imposed  upon  any  contender  for 
the  nomination  in  seeking  support  in  a  wide 
variety  of  delegate  selection  systemis  should 
be  maintained. 

The  face-to-face  confrontation  of  Demo- 
crats of  every  persuasion  in  a  periodic  mass 
meeting  is  productive  of  healthy  debate.  Im- 
portant policy  decisions  (usually  in  the  form 
of  platform  planks),  reconciliation  of  differ- 
ences, and  realistic  preparation  for  the  fall 
presidential  campaign. 

The  Convention  provides  a  mechanism  for 
party  self-government  through  the  election 
and  instruction  of  a  National  Committee. 

While  endorsing  the  Institution,  the  Com- 
mission believes  that  If  delegates  are  not 
chosen  In  a  democratic  manner,  the  National 
Convention  cannot  perform  its  functions  ade- 
quately. In  order  to  ensure  the  democratic 
selection  of  delegates,  the  Commission  has 
adopted  18  Quldellnes  binding  on  all  state 
Parties. 

These  Ouldelines  represent  the  Commis- 
sion's interpretation  of  Its  mandate  to  en- 
sure that  all  Democrats  are  provided  a  full, 
meaningful,  and  timely  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  delegate  selection  process.  To 
this  end,  the  requirements  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ouldelines  are  directed  toward 
the  elimination  or  regulation  of: 

(a)  Rules  or  practices  which  inhibit  ac- 
cess to  the  delegate  selection  process — items 
which  compromise  full  and  meaningful  i>ar- 
ticipation  by  inhibiting  or  preventing  a  I>em- 
ocrat  from  exercising  his  influence  In  the 
delegate  selection  process; 

(b)  Rules  or  practices  which  dilute  the 
influence  of  a  Democrat  In  the  delegate  se- 
lection process,  after  he  has  exercised  all 
available  resources  to  effect  such  influence; 

(c)  Rules  and  practices  which  have  the 
combined  effect  of  inhibiting  access  and  di- 
luting Influence. 

The  Commission  believes  that  there  Is  no 
one  selection  system  ideal  for  all  states. 
Therefore,  we  did  not  flnd  it  desirable  to  lay 
down  uniform  rules  for  delegate  selection  In 
the  Ouldelines. 

Instead,  we  have  adopted  certain  minimum 
standards  of  fairness,  that  all  states  are  ex- 
pected to  meet.  Once  these  standards  are  met, 
state  Parties  are  free  to  adopt  any  procedures 
they  may  prefer.  The  Commission  believes 
that  this  preservation  of  local  genius  Is  an 
Important  element  of  a  healthy  National 
Convention. 

These  Ouldelines  are  meant  to  serve  no 
Ideology  and  no  geographic  segment  of  our 
Party.  They  are  designed  to  stimulate  the 
participation  of  all  Democrats  In  the  nomi- 
nating process  and  to  re-establish  public 
confldence  in  the  National  Convention. 

The  Commission  has  proceeded  in  its  work 
against  a  backdrop  of  genuine  unhapplnees 
and  mistrust  of  millions  of  Americans  with 
our  political  system.  We  are  aware  that  politi- 
cal parties  are  not  the  only  way  of  organizing 
political  life.  Political  parties  will  survive 
only  If  they  respond  to  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  their  members. 

In  adopting  our  Ouldelines  and  In  present- 
ing this  report,  we  have  been  guided  by  the 
flrm  belief  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  In- 
capable of  closing  Its  eyes  and  ears  to  this 
unhapplneas  and  mistrust.  While  the  Repub- 
lican response  to  popular  demands  for  more 
participation  and  open  proceaMs  has  been 
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indifference,  the  Democrats  have  choaen  to 
face  the  matter  head  on. 

Our  Party's  longevity  Is  due  In  no  small 
way  to  its  «4>aclty  to  respond  to  these  de- 
mands In  a  positive  fashion.  We  are  confldent 
that  it  will  do  so  again. 

HIBTORT  OF  THE  COMMIBSION 

Pew  National  Conventions  of  polltlcai 
parties  have  arooised  as  much  interest  and 
public  debate  as  the  1968  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  In  one  sense,  the  Conven- 
tion accomplished  its  purpose;  a  Democratic 
nominee  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  was  chosen.  But  in  another  way,  the 
Convention  was  a  failure.  A  great  political 
party  was  left  bitterly  divided,  with  Its  morale 
eroded  and  its  leaders  predicting  defeat. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  condition  was 
the  belief  of  many  rank-and-flle  Democrats 
that  the  Convention  and  the  events  leading 
up  to  it  had  been  closed  to  them.  The  most 
striking  aspect  of  the  politics  of  1968  was 
that  so  many  people  who  were  engaged  in 
active  dlsent  from  the  policies  of  the  Admin- 
istration were  using  the  time-honored  ave- 
nues of  primaries  and  state  conventions  to 
channel  that  dissent.  But  as  state  after  state 
reaped  its  delegation  for  the  Convention, 
dissatisfaction  with  these  avenues  began  to 
grow  and  allegations  of  unfair  treatment 
became  common. 

Origiru.  mandate  and  organization  of  the 
coTnmtsaion 

In  the  summer  of  1968,  Governor,  now 
Senator  Harold  K.  Hughes  of  Iowa,  sensitive 
to  this  feeling,  as  well  as  to  the  painful 
schism  among  Democrats,  took  the  initiative 
of  organizing  a  Commission  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Selection  of  Presidential  Nominees. 
The  report  of  this  Commission,  presented  to 
the  1968  Convention,  represented  the  flrst 
serious  effort  undertaken  by  any  Party  to 
study  the  procedures  by  which  National  Con- 
vention delegates  are  selected.  The  Hughes 
Commission  report  painted  a  disheartening 
picture  of  these  procedures.  The  authors  of 
the  report  were  alarmed  enough  to  conclude 
that  "State  systems  for  selecting  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention  display  considerably 
less  fidelity  to  basic  democratic  principles 
than  a  nation  which  claims  to  govern  Itself 
can  safely  tolerate." 

Given  the  atmosphere  in  Chicago  in  the 
summer  of  1968,  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  could  not  have  Ignored  the  evi- 
dence of  disregard  for  popular  expression 
presented  by  the  Hughes  Commission.  For 
Democrats  the  way  was  clear:  "The  cure  for 
the  Ills  of  democracy,"  it  was  long  ago  said, 
"is  more  democracy."  So  in  the  tumult  of 
Chicago,  the  Democratic  Party,  with  active 
support  from  all  presidential  camps,  issxied 
a  mandate  for  reform. 

Nonetheless,  a  major  floor  debate  did  en- 
sue over  how  rigorously  the  Convention 
should  use  its  powers  to  compel  the  state 
Parties  to  undertake  reform.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee, under  Governor  Sam  Shapiro  of  Illi- 
nois, proposed  that  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  appoint  a  commission  to  "give 
serious  consideration"  to  certain  reforms. 
The  Credentials  Committee  under  Governor 
Richard  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  went  a  step 
further  by  proposing  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  "to  aid  the  state  Democratic  par- 
ties" In  enacting  reforms,  and  report  its 
"efforts  and  findings"  to  the  1972  Conven- 
tion. 

But  a  minority  of  the  Rules  Committee 
brought  to  the  floor  a  still  more  stringent 
resolution.  They  proposed  that  the  1972  Con- 
vention "shall  require,"  in  order  to  give  "all 
Democratic  voters  .  .  .  full  and  timely  op- 
portunity to  participate"  in  nominating 
candidates,  that  (1)  the  unit  rule  be  elimi- 
nated from  all  stages  of  the  delegate  selec- 
tion process  and  (2)  "all  feasible  efforts 
(b)  made  to  assure  that  delegates  are  se- 
lected through  party  primary,  convention, 
or  committee  procedures  open  to  public  par- 
ticipation within  the  calendar  year  of  the 
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national  convention."  This  minority  report 
of  the  Riiles  Committee,  subsequently  passed 
by  the  delegates  assembled  in  Chicago,  car- 
ried an  unquestionably  stem  mandate  for 
procedwal  reform. 

In  early  February  of  1969,  Se-vator  i^ed 
Harris  of  Oklahoma,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  acted  on 
the  Convention  mandate  smd  officially  a  28- 
member  Commission  on  Party  Structure  and 
Delegate  Selection.  We  are  that  Conunls- 
slon.  We  represent  all  ideological  and  geo- 
graphical elements  of  the  Party.  We  are 
present  and  former  public  officeholders,  party 
officials,  teachers,  labor  leaders,  and  civil 
rights  organizers. 

On  March  i,  1969,  we  held  our  flrst  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.  At  that  time  we 
took  two  actions:  flrst.  we  directed  the  staff 
to  analyze  the  delegate  selection  systems  of 
each  state  and  to  report  their  findings  to  us; 
secondly,  we  decided  to  organize  into  five- 
member  task  forces  and  hold  regional  hear- 
ings on  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our 
party. 

Beginning  In  April,  the  Commission  con- 
ducted hearings  in  seventeen  cities  and 
heard  the  testimony  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred Democrats. =  Among  them  were  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  Reverend  Channlng  Phillips,  Sena- 
tor Edmund  Muskle  and  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy.  They  ranged  from  such  establUhed 
party  leaders  as  former  National  Chairman 
John  Bailey,  former  Governors  Richard 
Hughes,  Phillip  Hoff  and  Carl  Sanders,  and 
Mayors  Richard  Daley,  Ivan  Allen,  and  James 
Tate  to  professors,  party  Insurgents,  Young 
Democrats,  and  one  witness  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Central  Committee  and  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  From  the  statements  of 
rank-and-file  Democrats  and  party  leaders 
at  these  hearings,  the  Commission  has  con- 
cluded that  there  Is  a  genuine,  broadly  based 
commitment  to  reform  within  the  Party. 

At  the  same  time  that  testimony  was  be- 
ing taken  in  the  field,  the  staff  was  examin- 
ing the  maze  of  state  laws  and  party  regula- 
tions which  determines  how  National  Con- 
vention delegates  are  selected  In  each  Juris- 
diction. After  integrating  the  testimony, 
consulting  with  experts  in  universities, 
studying  news  accounts  and  seeking  the  ad- 
vice of  state  party  leaders,  the  staff  gradu- 
ally evolved  a  tentative  set  of  standards 
which  could  achieve  the  objectives  of  a  Na- 
tional Convention. 

In  September  1969,  the  Commission  modi- 
fled  this  tentative  set  of  standards  and 
adopted  its  proposed  Guidelines  for  delegate 
selection,  which  were  then  circulated  for 
comment  among  3.000  Interested  Democrats. 
On  the  basis  of  these  comments,  some  revi- 
sions were  made.  Then,  on  November  19  and 
20.  the  Commission  reconvened  and  aftei 
lengthy  deliberations,  adopted  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  Guidelines.  Democratic  state 
Party  chairmen,  members  of  the  National 
Committee,  Governors,  and  U.S.  Congress- 
men and  Senators  received  copies  of  these 
guidelines  in  late  December.  They  have  been 
available  to  the  general  public  since  Febru- 
ary 1. 

Aiding  the  States 

With  the  adoption  and  distribution  of  the 
Guidelines,  the  Commission  has  completed 
the  flrst  phase  of  Its  work  in  the  area  of 
delegate  selection.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
1968  Convention  resolution,  however,  the 
Commission's  work  in  delegate  selection  is 
not  done  until  it  completes  the  process  of 
aiding  state  Parties  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Call  to  the  1972  Convention. 

This  second  phase  of  our  work  has  begun. 
We  have  sent  letters  to  each  state  chairman 
and  each  member  of  the  National  Committee 
comparing  the  Guidelines  with  his  state's 
selection  system.  We  have  consulted  with 
party    leaders    in    several    states.    We    have 
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served  as  an  information  conduit  between 
the  state  reform  commissions.  We  have  pre- 
pared memoranda  on  the  different  methods 
state  Democratic  Parties  are  using  to  mod- 
ernize their  procedures. 

We  plan  to  continue  these  services  in  the 
months  ahead.  The  National  Convention  told 
us  that  party  reform  was  to  be  a  Joint  effc*t 
of  the  state  and  national  Party.  We  mean  to 
keep  it  this  way. 

We  present  this  report  in  this  spirit  of 
ooopcratlon.  We  have  worked  from  the  as- 
sumption that  when  Democrats  have  the  in- 
formation on  a  subject,  they  will  respond 
quickly  and  honestly.  In  the  following  pages, 
therefore,  we  offer  a  narrative  on  the  events 
and  lessons  of  1968.  Our  staff  Is  available 
for  any  additional  Information  that  is 
needed. 

DXLXaATX    SEIXCnON    Dr     1968 

The  slow  evolution  of  the  National  Con- 
vention and  the  system  by  which  delegates 
are  chosen,  together  with  the  cherished  fed- 
eral character  of  the  major  parties,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  varied  nominating  process  in 
which  no  two  states  choose  their  delegates 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  formal  and  Informal  aspect  of  delegate 
selection,  the  Commission  offers  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  the  processes  used  in  1968. 
Delegate  selection  systems 

The  Commission  has  discerned  three  broad 
systems  of  delegate  selection:  election  by 
party  convention,  the  most  widely  used;  se- 
lection by  party  organization,  many  vestiges 
of  which  still  survive;  and  election  by  direct 
primary.  Hybrids  of  the  three  major  systems 
are  common  and  a  few  systems  escape  ready 
classification  altogether. 

Some  of  the  Intricacies  and  distinctions 
among  the  systems  will  become  clearer  when 
the  ways  In  which  delegates  were  chosen  to 
the  1968  Democratic  National  Convention  are 
examined  in  the  following  pages. 

Convention  systevs 

In  1968,  36  states  and  three  territories  se- 
lected their  entire  delegation  to  the  National 
Convention  at  state  conventions.  Three  other 
states  selected  part  of  their  delegates  in  this 
manner. 

There  are  two  major  kinds  of  state  conven- 
tions: In  one,  rank-and-flle  party  members 
select  the  delegates;  In  the  other,  party  offi- 
cials make  the  selection.  Of  the  32  states 
and  territories  which  selected  their  delega- 
tions by  convention,  21  relied  on  rank-and- 
flle  members,  and  six  on  party  officials.  In 
five  states,  both  methods  were  used. 

In  the  typical  convention  system,  party 
members  assemble  In  their  wards,  townships, 
or  precincts  to  elect  delegates  to  a  county 
or  some  other  Intermediate  convention  which 
In  ttim  sends  delegates  to  the  district  and/ 
or  state  convention.  In  a  few  smaller  states, 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  Hawaii,  for  example, 
the  election  to  the  state  convention  from 
the  precinct  or  town  is  direct. 

In  many  of  the  convention  states  not  all 
of  the  National  Convention  delegation  is  ac- 
tually chosen  at  the  state  convention.  In- 
stead, delegates  to  the  state  convention 
caucus  by  congressional  district  to  nominate 
and  sometimes  elect  a  share  of  the  delega- 
tion. In  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  Iowa,  for 
example,  more  than  half  of  the  delegation 
was  formally  "nominated"  at  congressional 
district  caucTises  and  conventions,  although 
these  nominations  were  never  opposed  at  the 
state  conventions.  In  Michigan  and  Missouri, 
among  others,  delegates  were  actually 
elected  at  the  congressional  district  level. 

The  majority  of  state  conventions  allow 
for  a  wide  degree  of  popular  partlclpatlcm. 
Party  members  are  Invited  to  attend  their 
local  precinct  meetings  and  nominate  and 
elect  delegates  to  the  next  highest  conven- 
tion, or  stand  as  candidates  for  delegate 
themselves.  In  several  states,  including  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Kentucky,  and  Texas,  a  higher 
percentage  of  Democrats  participated  In  the 
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selection  process  In  1968  than  In  some  pri- 
mary states. 

Where  party  officials  select  the  delegates 
in  state  conventions,  there  is  usually  only 
Indirect  partidpatlon  by  the  rank-and-file 
party  member.  Delegates  to  these  party 
meetings  are  party  officials  or  their  agents: 
prednct  and  ward  chairmen,  county  chair- 
men, and  officers  of  congressional  and  legis- 
lative districts. 

In  K-*ntui  in  1968,  for  example,  precinct 
chairmen  and  co-chairmen  met  with  their 
county  officers  to  select  delegates  to  a  state 
party  convention.  This  party  convention  se- 
lected one -quarter  of  the  state's  delegation 
to  the  National  Convention  at  large.  The 
coimty  officers  In  turn  met  with  the  con- 
gressional district  leaders  to  choose  the  re- 
maining three-quarters  of  the  delegation. 
Delegate  selection  systems  in  1968* 
Convention  systems:  Alaska,  Oanal  Zone, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Ouam,  Ha- 
waii. Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota.  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Virgin 
Islands,  Wyoming. 

Committee  systems:  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,*  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Puerto  Rico, 
Rhode  Island. 

Primary  systems:  Alabama,  California,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida.  Massachusetts, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia. 
Mixed  systems 
Illinois:  Two- thirds  of  the  delegation  was 
selected  by  convention  and  one-third  by  pri- 
mary. 

Indiana:  The  delegation  was  selected  at  a 
state  convention,  but  vras  bound  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  presidential  preference  poll. 

New  York :  One-third  of  the  delegation  was 
selected  by  committee  and  two-thirds  by 
primary. 

Oklahoma:  One-half  of  the  delegation  was 
selected  by  convention  and  one-half  by 
committee. 

Pennsylvania;  One-fourth  of  the  delega- 
tion was  selected  by  committee  and  three- 
fourths  by  primary. 

Washington:  Two-thirds  of  the  delegation 
was  selected  by  convention  and  one-third  by 
committee. 

Wisconsin:  Most  of  the  delegation  was  se- 
lected by  either  the  State  Administrative 
Committee  or  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  the 
winner  of  the  presidential  preference  pri- 
mary In  eight  of  ten  congressional  districts 
and  at-large. 

Committee  systems 
In  1968,  four  state  Democratic  Parties, 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  one  territory,  Puerto  Rloo,  selected 
the  entire  delegation  to  the  National  Con- 
vention by  party  committees.  In  four  other 
sUtee,  OklahomA,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Washington,  a  portion  of  the  delegation 
was  selected  by  party  ocKnmlttees.  These 
ranged  from  one-third  of  the  delegates  In 
New  York  to  one-half  of  those  In  Oklahoma. 
Two  additional  states,  Georgia  and  Louisiana, 
permitted  their  Governors,  In  effect,  to  ap- 
point their  entire  delegations  to  the  National 
Convention. 

Just  as  in  some  convention  syaitecns  where 
party  officials  select  the  delegfttee,  in  com- 
mittee systems  there  Is  cmly  Indlroct  par- 
ticipation by  the  rank-and-flle  In  the  dele- 
gate selection  process.  All  delegates  so  se- 
Iwjted  are  ohoeen  by  party  offldals  whose 
duties  go  far  beyond  delegate  selection.  In 
these  instances,  the  officials  are  eleotwl  main- 
ly on  the  basis  of  their  abilities  to  perform 
other  reqranalbllltles  In  party  affairs. 

Furthermore,  sCatee  which  permit  the  se- 
lection of  delegaAM  by  party  oommltt«es 
often  leave  other  decUions  which  funda- 
mentally affect  the  aeleotlon  of  delegates  to 
the  dACtiloii  of  tiM  party  committee  Ita^. 
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In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
the  party  committees  which  appoint  the  at- 
large  delegates  are  also  empowered  to  deter- 
mine how  many  delegates  shall  comprise  the 
at-large  segment  of  the  delegation,  and  how 
the  remainder  of  the  delegates  shall  be  ap- 
portioned. 

Primary  sj/stcma 
Sixteen  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia used  primaries  in  1968  either  to  elect 
some  or  all  of  their  delegation  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  or  to  bind  or  advise  a 
delegation  as  to  the  preference  of  party 
membetB  regarding  potential  presidential 
candldaites. 

In  1968,  primaries  directly  elected  the  en- 
tire Stat*  delegation  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion In  eleven  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  parts  of  the  delegation  in  three 
others  (Illinois,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania) .  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  were  tinusual 
m  that  their  delegations,  bound  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  presidential  preference  primary, 
were  selected  after  the  primary  Itself— In- 
diana by  a  state  convention  and  Wisconsin 
by  the  State  Administrative  Committee  and 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  the  winner  of 
the  primary. 

Presidential     preference     polls,     although 
often  confused  with  the  primary  election  of 
delegates,  ordinarily  occupy  a  separate  place 
on  the  ballot.  Their  purpose  is  to  discern  the 
favorite    among    candidates    for    the    presi- 
dential nomination  of  the  state's  party  voters. 
Some  preferential  polls  are  binding  on  the 
sUte's  delegates,  as  are  Indiana's  and  Ore- 
gon's; others  are  of  only  an  advisory  natvire, 
like  New  Jersey's  and  West  Virginia's.  Penn- 
sylvania permits  the  delegate  to  Indicate  on 
the  ballot  whether  he  will  be  bound  by  the 
outcome  of  the  preferential  vote.  Where  the 
poll  Is  binding,  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
varies.  Indiana,  for  example,  binds  the  dele- 
gate for  one  ballot,  Oregon  for  two  (unless  In 
the  interim  the  favored  candidate's  share  of 
the  Convention  vote  falls  below  20  percent 
or  he  releases  his  pledges) .  Ma©j  of  the  pref- 
erential polls  are  held  only  if  tUB  presidential 
candidate  or  his  supporters  take  the  initiative 
to  place  his  name  on  the  ballot.  This  la  true, 
for  example,  In  IlUnols  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  primaries  in  Wisconsin  and  California 
are  important  exceptions  to  the  distinction 
between  the  election  of  delegates  and  the 
preference  poU.  In  Wisconsin,  the  law  permits 
the  winner  of  the  preference  poll  to  name  his 
delegates  after  the  primary;   therefore,  the 
preference  poll,  in  effect,  elects  the  aelegates. 
In  California,  the  names  of  candidates  for 
delegate  do  not  even  appear  on  the  ballot; 
the  slate  of  delegates  pledged  to  the  winner 
of  the  prefemce  poll  is  automatically  elected. 
An   important   difference   among   primary 
systems  for  direct  election  of  delegates  by 
primary  Is  the  degree  to  which  candidates  lot 
delegate  are  permitted  or  required  to  identify 
themselves  with  a  presidential  candidate.  At 
one  extreme.  New  York  does  not  permit  the 
candidate  for  delegate  to  indicate  his  presi- 
dential preference  on  the  ballot  in  any  man- 
ner.  At   the  other  extreme,  Wisconsin   and 
Callfcanla  do  not  permit  the  ballot  to  name 
the  candidates  for  delegate.  A  candidate  In 
Florida's  primary  may  use  a  presidential  can- 
didate's name,  but,  if  successful.  Is  in  no  way 
obliged  to  vote  for  him.  A  New  Hampabire 
candidate  may  list  himself  as  "pledged"  in 
which  case  he  Lb  bound,  or  as  merely  "favor- 
able to,"  In  which  case  he  Is  not. 

Another  important  difference  is  statewide 
election  of  delegates  and  election  In  smaller 
constituencies.  In  two  states  in  1968,  Cali- 
fornia and  South  Dakota,  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  delegates  were  elected  at-large. 
Five  states  chose  delegates  by  the  primary 
results  in  each  Congressional  District;  while 
the  majority,  nine,  used  a  mixed  at-large 
Congressional  District  formula. 

These  distinctions  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
Intricate  variations  among  the  different  state 
primaries.  As  primaries  become  more  popular 
(Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Mew  Mezloo 
adopted  primaries  In  1969)  so  will  the  com- 
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plexltles  that  distinguish  tb«  different  state 
systems. 

on-soATiON  sxLBcnoN  »  PMcncs 
Throucb  the  ye*rs.  people  have  analyzed 
the  presidential  nominating  proceas  by  look- 
ing to  the  formal  systems  of  delegate  selec- 
Uon  that  state  parties  used.  In  1M8,  however, 
aUegaUons  of  Irregulantles  and  barriers  to 
full  participation  made  this  kind  of  analysis 
superficial.  For  example.  In  all  three  selection 
systems,  exc^lve  costs  and  fees  assessed  of 
candidates  for  delegate  and  alternate  pre- 
cluded full  participation. 

The  delegates  to  the  I9Q8  CX>nventlon, 
therefore,  refrained  from  Isolating  any  one 
kind  of  system  as  the  ultimate  problem  in 
delegate  selection.  Our  analysis  of  the  selec- 
tion process  In  1B68  supports  this  judgment. 
For  the  most  part,  the  procedural  irregulari- 
ties, dlacrtmination  and  structural  Inade- 
quacies discussed  bdow  were  not  unique  to 
any  one  selection  system. 

Procedural  irreffuUxritles 
The  OommlsBlon  found  at  the  beginning  of 
its  Inquiry  that  no  written  party  niles  existed 
In  at  least  10  states,  and  that  rules  in  m&ny 
other  states  did  not  describe  the  delegate 
selection  process  in  sufficient  detail,  leaving 
important  decisions  to  the  discretion  of 
elected  or  appointed  party  officials.  In  some 
instances,  where  codified  rules  existed,  they 
were  InacccsslUe  despite  persistent  efforts  to 
secure  them,  bringing  the  total  to  at  least 
twenty  states  where  the  Commission  found 
rules  either  non-existent  or  unavailable  to 
Democrats  who  sought  to  participate  in  the 
nominating  process  of  the  Party.  The  absence, 
inadequacy,  or  inaccessibility  of  rules  ex- 
plains what  the  Commission  found  to  be  the 
most  common  area  of  abuse — procediiral 
irregularity. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  frequent  and 
■uhstantial  examples  of  unfair  procedure  that 
the  Oommlselon  examined: 

77i«  unit  rule 

The  unit  rule  Is  a  practice  by  which  a  ma- 
)orlty  of  a  meeting  or  delegation  can  bind  a 
fllssrntlng  minority  to  vote  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  majority;  It  has  been 
an  lastw  of  controversy  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  over  a  century.  The  unit  rule 
and  other  procedural  devices  such  as  favorite- 
son  candidacies  and  obligatory  instructions 
have  been  widely  used  at  party  meetings  from 
the  precinct  level  to  the  national  conven- 
tions, binding  the  memhets  of  a  delegation 
to  vote  as  a  single  unit.  Delc^tea  so  bound 
are  frequently  required  to  cast  votes  against 
tbetr  personal  preferences — indeed  against 
their  conartences — at  the  next  stage  of  the 
nominating  prooesa 

In  IMi.  prlcr  to  the  National  Convention, 
the  unit  rule,  in  one  form  or  another,  was 
used  at  party  meetings  in  at  least  15  states. 
In  234  of  the  K4  county  caucuses  in  Texas, 
for  example,  the  unit  rule  was  imposed.  Ifany 
Connecticut  town  committees  employed  the 
unit  rule  or  binding  instructions  at  the  meet- 
ings wbere  d«togatss  to  tb»  State  Convention 
were  selected.  Two  states.  Oregon  and  Massa- 
chusetts, which  selected  detegates  by  a  pri- 
mary process,  also  bound  their  delegs^ns  to 
vote  for  the  candidate  who  received  a  major- 
ity or  pluraUty  of  the  vote  in  the  presidential 
preferenoe  poll,  regardless  of  the  deliegates' 
personal  ebotee.  as  declared  on  the  primary 
baUot  In  Indiana.  deVegatee  actually  chosen 
in  a  State  Convention  were  bound  to  vote  for 
the  plurality  srlnner  of  a  previous  primary. 
Proarif  voting 

Proxy  votuog  is  s  process  by  which  ons 
person  is  empowered  or  authorized  to  act  in 
the  name  of  another  or  many  others.  Many 
state  parties  have  authorised  or  pemftted 
the  use  of  proxies,  although  the  rnmmfcirinn 
lound  that  rarely  were  adequate  safeguards 
ag&inst  T.helr  abuse  provided  for  or  enroroed. 
A£  a  result,  proxy  voting  was  a  soviroe  of 
much  real  and  lelt  grievance  In  10M.  &o«n« 
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abuses  involved  irregularities  discovered  only 
after  proxies  had  been  cast  and  enforced.  In 
Hawaii,  for  example,  proxies  were  voted  at 
the  state  convention  from  unorganised  pre- 
cincts. One  such  precinct  consisted  of  an 
urban  renewal  area  comprised  largely  of 
vacant  lots.  In  another  case,  a  Missouri  party 
official  cast  493  unwritten  proxies  in  a  town- 
ship caucus.  These  proxies,  totaling  three 
times  the  number  of  party  members  physi- 
cally present,  were  cast  as  a  single  unit  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  whose  supporters  were 
clearly  a  minority  at  the  meetinig. 
Public  notice 

A  necessary  condition  for  full  and  mean- 
ingful opportunity  to  participate  in  delegate 
selection  is  information  on  the  nature  of  that 
process.  In  many  states  In  1068.  the  Com- 
mission found  that  there  was  little  or  no  in- 
formation made  available  to  the  voter  that 
the  process  was  taking  place.  In  several 
states,  for  example,  lack  of  provisions  in  state 
law  or  party  rules  for  adequate  newspaper 
(or  other)  information  made  secret  precinct 
caucuses  common.  In  other  states,  informa- 
tion was  supplied  too  late  in  the  process  for 
many  people  to  participate. 

Related  to  this  problem  was  the  situation 
In  many  states  where  voters  participated  in 
the  nominating  process  without  benefit  of  in- 
formation that  may  have  been  critical  in 
making  an  informed  choice.  In  Pennsylvania, 
Alabama,  Florida,  New  Jersey,  Oregon  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  example,  dele- 
gates elected  by  primary  opted  to  run  with 
no  notice  of  which  presidential  candidates 
they  would  support  if  elected.  In  New  Tork 
a  portion  of  the  delegation  was  elected  in 
congressional  district  primaries,  but  state 
law  forbids  candidates  for  delegate  to  inform 
voters  of  their  presidential  preference  on 
the  primary  ballot. 

The  remainder  of  the  New  York  delegation 
was  appointed  by  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee elected  In  the  same  primary  with  no 
public  notice  on  the  ballot  of  the  presi- 
dential preferences  of  candidates  for  the 
state  committee.  In  seven  other  states  some 
or  all  of  the  delegation  was  also  appointed 
directly  by  the  state  or  district  committees 
In  none  of  these  states  were  the  members 
of  the  committees  elected  with  adequate  no- 
tice to  the  voter  that  one  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  committee  would  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion. In  an  additional  10  states,  party  com- 
mittees elected  in  primaries,  with  no  notice 
on  the  ballot  that  they  would  perform  this 
function,  chose  delegates  to  district  and 
state  conventions. 

Slatemakini; 

fiegardlesE  of  the  formal  procedures  spec- 
ified for  delegate  selection  in  state  laws  or 
party  niles.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the  final 
selection  of  National  Convention  delegates 
is  made  or  influenced  by  those  who  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  delegate  and  alternate. 
In  many  states,  one  or  more  slates  of  pros- 
pective delegates  are  presented  to  the  official 
decision-making  body  (for  example,  party 
members,  state  convention,  or  state  com- 
mittee) for  choice  among  them.  In  most 
cases,  these  slates  can  be  altered  or  opposed 
only  with  great  difficulty.  If  at  all.  Slatemak- 
Ing,  therefore,  is  a  crucial  step  in  the  selec- 
tion process.  If  it  Is  closed,  effective  citizen 
participation   Is  precluded. 

In  1998,  however.  In  many  states  the  of- 
ficial slate:  (1)  was  prepared  In  a  manner 
which  made  partidpatton  difficult;  (3)  was 
given  preferential  status  on  the  primary 
ballot:  or  (8)  was  protected  from  effective 
challenge  by  rules  or  tradition  In  conven- 
tion systems.  Some  examples  follow: 

M )  In  California,  a  committee  of  three 
party  members  assembled  an  entire  "at- 
large"  slate  of  National  Convention  delegate 
nominees  whose  names  never  appeared  on  the 
primary  ballot  In  many  convention  states. 
Including  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,   Minnesota,  and  Missouri,  official 
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or  traditional  slates  were  prepared  by  the 
state  chairman  or  special  party  committees. 
In  New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania,  where  some 
delegates  are  appointed  by  the  State  Com- 
mittee, the  state  chairman  made  up  an  at- 
large  slate  which  is  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee. In  all  of  these  instances,  the  slate 
makers  were  elected  or  appointed  without 
adequate  notice  that  they  would  perform 
this  function. 

(2)  In  several  primary  states,  there  was  no 
challenge  to  the  state  committee's  slate. 
Where  chalenges  did  occur,  they  often  stood 
little  chance  of  success.  In  Connecticut,  slates 
of  delegates  to  the  State  Convention  are 
nominated  by  official  party  committees  and 
automatically  elected  unless  challenged  In 
the  primary.  If  the  official  slate  is  challenged 
it  receives  special  designation  on  the  ballot 
as  the  "Party  Endorsed  Slate."  In  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  official  slates 
are  challenged  so  Infrequently  that  in  opera- 
tion delegate  selection  is  more  by  committee 
system  than  by  primary  (although  in  1968, 
effective  challenges  were  made  In  New  Jer- 
sey). 

(3)  In  several  convention  systems,  party 
rules  and/or  tradition  made  challenge  to  the 
official  slate  difficult  or  Impossible.  In  some 
states,  floor  nominations  were  not  allowed  at 
lower  stages  of  the  selection  process.  In  other 
states,  including  Kentucky,  Maine  and  North 
Dakota,  floor  nominations  of  additional  or 
alternative  candidates  for  delegate  were  con- 
tingent upon  a  Convention  vote  to  amend 
or  reject  the  official  slate  or  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee.  In  many  others,  "in- 
formal" slatemaklng  procedures  were  no  less 
influential  In  the  election  of  slated  delegates. 

Dates  and  times  for  the  conduct  of  meetings 

In  several  states,  considerable  discretion  is 
exercised  by  local  party  officials  in  the  choice 
of  dates  and  times  for  meetings  involved  In 
the  delegate  selection  process.  In  some  cases, 
existing  party  rules  give  such  authority  to 
party  officials.  In  other  cases,  party  rules  do 
not  cover  such  matters.  Whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  consequence  of  this  absence 
of  uniformity  In  1968  was  an  added  burden 
imposed  on  party  members  who  wished  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  delegates. 

In  at  least  three  states,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, and  Tennessee,  procedures  by  which 
delegates  are  selected,  including  the  dates 
and  times  of  the  initial  meetings  and  cau- 
cuses, are  governed  by  local  rules — with  no 
provisions  for  uniform  procedures  statewide. 

In  Missouri,  where  In  1968  no  rules  gov- 
erned the  selection  of  delegates  at  any  level, 
township  and  ward  chairmen  operated  with 
total  discretion  in  the  scheduling  of  cau- 
cuses. As  a  result,  many  were  held  unan- 
nounced, often  in  private  homes  and  at  times 
not  designed  to  insure  maximum  participa- 
tion. 

Quorum  requirements 

The  rules  of  many  state  Parties  contain  no 
quorum  provisions  governing  party  commit- 
tee meetings.  In  these  and  other  Instances 
where  quorum  regulation  exist  but  are  ex- 
ceptionally lenient,  committees  are  permitted 
to  reach  decisions  affecting  procedures  re- 
lated to  the  nominating  process  or  the  actual 
appointment  of  delegates  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  eligible  representatives  present. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  no  permanent 
rules  govern  the  procedures  and  the  entire 
delegate  selection  process  Is  determined  each 
four  years  by  the  State  Committee.  At  the 
meeting  to  determine  how  National  Conven- 
tion delegates  will  be  elected  in  that  state, 
17  of  72  members  (23  percent)  constitute  a 
quorum.  Similarly,  in  Arizona,  where  Na- 
tional Convention  delegates  are  chosen  at 
a  meeting  of  the  State  Committee,  35  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  that  Committee 
constitutes  a  quorum.  In  Its  selection  of  at- 
large  delegates,  the  New  York  state  commit- 
tee permits  business  to  be  conducted  ones 
33  percent  of  its  members  are  present  in 
person  or  represented  by  proxy. 
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Selection  of  alternates,  filling  of  vacancies 
Because  alternates  succeed  to  delegate  sta- 
tus in  many  cases,  the  provisions  for  their 
selection  and  succession  are  of  great  Im- 
portance In  the  delegate  selection  process. 
The  Commission  found  that  In  many  states, 
however,  the  provisions  dealing  with  alter- 
nates are  not  described  with  sufficient  clarity. 
In  other  states.  Including  Florida  and  Ore- 
gon, each  delegate  is  allowed  to  name  his 
own  alternate  In  any  way  he  sees  fit. 

In  stUl  others,  state  party  chairmen,  or 
their  agents,  are  empowered  to  fill  vacancies. 
The  Connecticut  State  Convention  In  1968, 
for  example,  approved  an  Incomplete  slate, 
leaving  several  delegate  and  alternate  posi- 
tions open  to  the  apponltment  by  the  chair- 
man. In  California,  a  nominating  committee 
of  only  three  people  is  empowered  by  state 
law  to  select  all  alternates  and  fill  all 
vacancies. 

In  some  states.  Including  Connecticut  and 
California,  exUtlng  provisions  for  filling  of 
vacancies  permit  the  Insertion  of  new  mem- 
bers onto  the  delegation  instead  of  the  suc- 
cession of  duly  elected  alternates. 

DISCRIMINATION 

A  second  area  examined  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  the  level  of  representation  of  blacks, 
women  and  young  people  at  the  1968  Con- 
vention. The  Commission  found  that  each 
of  the  groups  was  significantly  lacking  In 
representation." 

Blacks 

Only  5.5  percent  of  the  1968  delegates 
were  black,  although  blacks  constitute  over 
11  percent  of  the  total  population  and  an 
even  higher  percentage  of  Democratic  voters. 
The  most  creditable  data  we  have  from  the 
1968  general  election  indicates  that  85  per- 
cent of  the  black  Americans  who  voted  cast 
their  presidential  ballots  for  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  In  1964  when  94  per- 
cent of  all  blacks  voted  Democratic,  blacks 
comprised  only  2  percent  of  the  entire  Na- 
tional Convention.  When  Democrats  assem- 
bled m  Chicago  for  the  1968  Convention, 
thirteen  states  and  three  territories  still  had 
no  black  delegates  or  alternates  whatsoever, 
and  fifteen  had  no  voting  delegates. 
Another  eleven  states  had  only  one  black 
member,  and  six  more  had  three  or  less, 
young   people 

The  participation  of  American  youth  In  the 
nominating  process  of  the  Democratic  Party 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
politics  of  1968.  .„..,. 

Yet  at  the  National  Convention,  16  dele- 
gations had  no  voting  members  under  the 
age  of  30,  and  another  thirteen  had  only  one 
delegate  from  that  age  group.  In  eight  states, 
Alaska,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Idaho.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  and  Wyoming,  the  average 
age  of  the  delegation  was  over  50  years.  Young 
people,  in  short,  proved  significantly  unable 
to  translate  their  widespread  participation 
into  delegate  status  at  the  Convention. 
Women 

Women,  who  now  comprise  a  majority  of 
the  voting  age  population  In  the  United 
States,  showed  a  dramatic  increase  in  po- 
litical awareneas  and  activity  during  the 
1960'8.  Like  young  people,  and  blacks,  how- 
ever, they  found  delegate  positions  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  to  be  among  the  po- 
litical offices  that  remained  beyond  their 
reach.  In  the  1968  Convention,  women  com- 
prised only  13  percent  of  the  voting  delegates. 
In  no  state  were  women  represented  com- 
mensurate to  their  presence  In  the  popula- 
tion; In  ten  delegations,  thsre  were  Insuffi- 
cient women  to  flU  ths  positions  traditionally 
assigned  them  on  the  four  permanent  com- 
mittees of  the  convention.  In  Ohio,  only  6  of 
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116  delegates  were  women;  in  Illinois  only 
8  of  118.  Representative  Edith  Qreen  of  Ore- 
gon was  the  only  woman  chairman  of  the 
fifty-five  state  and  territorial  delegations. 

PROPORTION  OF  BLACK  DELEGATES  AT  THE  1968  DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL  CONVENTION.  COMPARED  TO  PRO- 
PORTION OF  BLACK  POPULATION,  BY  STATES.'  1968 
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Percent  o 

Percent  of 

State 

black 

population 

delegates 

that  is 

from  State 

black' 

Alabama 

4 

30 

Alaska 

0 

3 

Arizona                     

3 

3 

Arkansas. 

2 

22 

California 

5 

6 

Colorado 

8 

2 

Connecticut. 

7 

4 

Delaware. 

5 

14 

Florida 

7 

18 

Georgia 

26 

29 

Hawa'i 

0 

1 

Idaho 

0 

0 

Illinois 

6 

10 

Indiana       .  

8 

6 

Iowa 

2 

1 

Kansas.. 

3 

4 

Kentucky 

« 

7 

Louisiana    _ 

« 

32 

Maine         

0 

0 

Maryland                     .  ... 

6 

17 

Massachusetts.. 

3 

2 

Michigan 

20 

9 

Minnesota 

5 

1 

Mississippi 

SO 

42 

4 

9 

Montana                   .  .  _.. 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

2 

Nevada 

7 

5 

New  Hampshire 

0 

0 

New  Jersey 

9 

9 

New  Mexico 

0 

2 

New  York 

6 

8 

North  Carolina  

6 

25 

North  Dakota    

0 

0 

Ohio 

3 

< 

Oklahoma 

9 

7 

Oregon .._ 

0 

1 

5 

8 

Rhode  Island. - 

3 

2 

13 

35 

South  Dakota            . 

0 

0 

n 

17 

Texas 

4 

12 

Utah... 

0 

1 

Vermont 

0 

0 

6 

21 

0 

2 

West  Virginia            

2 

5 

Wisconsin      

0 

2 

Wyoming. - 

0 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

67 

54 

<  Information  on  the  4  territories  was  unavailable. 
■  Proportion  of  each  State's  population  that  is  black  is  neces- 
sarily based  on  the  1960  census. 

REPRESEMTATIOr*  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  '  AND  WOMEN  AT  THE 
1968  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION.  BY  STATES 
(AS  PERCENT  OF  EACH  DELEGATION) 


Tot*! 
number  of 
delegates  - 


Percent 

undei 

30 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Ari2ona 

Arkansas 

Calitornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delawir* 

Florida 

CieorgM 

Hawaii- 

Idaho... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lew*      

K*n*a* 

Kentucky 

Louiuana  

Maine.        

M*ryUnd 

Maaischusetti 

MIcliiian  

MInnsaot* 

Mi«atsMpp4 •-- 

NUiaouri ^. 

Mofllan* , 

Nebraik* 

N*vad* 

N*w  Htmpihii* 


Percent 
women 


14 

5 
21 
22 
14 
14 
1( 

9 
44 
19 

8 
15 

9 

6 
17 
24 
20 
10 
13 

t 
12 
19 
IS 

7 

15 
25 
23 
17 
12 


Total 
number  at 
detegates : 

Pwccnt 
under 

30 

Percent 
women 

New  leraty 

82 

0 
6 
1 
1 

4 
0 
5 
9 
5 
0 
0 
4 
0 
1 
0 
5 
2 
7 
11 
3 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

North  (^rolina     ... 

34 

236 

74 

12 
9 

10 

North  Dakota     

25 

28 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orecon... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island    

125 
58 
35 

164 
34 

6 

21 
23 
11 
12 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

42 
26 

5 

a 

TennesM* 

Texas 

Utah        

66 

121 
26 

9 

12 
23 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wast  Virginia    

22 
65 
54 
3i 

18 
11 
14 

S 

WiscoBsin... -- 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbu — 
(^nal  2onc 

62 

28 

23 

8 

19 
18 
35 
SO 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico              

8 

14 

13 
21 

Virgin  Islands 

8 

13 

Total 

3,  084 

t 

13 

'  The  ages  o«  all  delegates  were  not  available  to  the  Cowmiv 
s»on;  therefore,  the  percentage  of  young  people  indieatod  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  a  minimum  proportian  of  MCh  State  s 

delegation.  ^  ._,_,         ^     .. 

-  Distinguish  total  number  of  ddegates  ana  total  number  oi 
deiepte  votes.  In  1968  3.084  delegates  cast  2.622  votes. 

STKUCrCXAI,    INADXQUACIIS 

A  third  area  of  the  CommlSBlon's  Investi- 
gation involved  practices  which,  thotigh  sel- 
dom Intentionally  discriminatory,  had  the 
effect  of  limiting  access  to  the  delegate  selec- 
tion process. 

Untimely  delegate  selectum 

In  19«8,  some  or  all  of  the  dtily  accredited 
delegates  to  the  DemocraUc  National  Con- 
vention from  the  following  states  were  se- 
lected by  a  process  which  began  before  the 
calendar  year  of  the  Convention: 
I  In  percent  1 

Arizona   100 

Arkansas 100 

Connecticut ' ■'*8 

Delaware '** 

Florida'    100 

Georgia  ^50 

Idaho 100 

Illinois'    50 

Iowa' *3 

Kansas 100 

Louisiana   --- 100 

Maryland    -  100 

Massachusetts' *• 

Michigan    100 

New    Jersey' 100 

North  Dakota ^91 

Ohio *« 

Oklahoma '53 

Pennsylvania "25 

Rhode  liil  and 100 

Tennessee '''* 

Virginia' ^^ 

Washington  -- ---  '*• 

Wyoming 100 

<  Party  ofBcials  or  ooomilttees  which  ars 
empowered  to  nominate  or  endorse  dele- 
gates, choose  nominating  committees  or  pre- 
pare official  slateb  of  delegates,  are  them- 
selves elected  prior  to  the  calendar  year  of 
the  Convention. 

<  Approximately. 

'  The  Osorgia  "Regulars." 

Altogether,  these  sutee  selected  delegates 
who  oast  approxlmatsly  800  votes  at  the 
1968  Convantlon.  Since  there  was  a  totiJ  of 
3,622  votes  oast  at  the  Convsntlon,  this  rsp- 
reaents  33  psrcsnt  of  the  delsgate  votss  case 
When  the  110  votss  cast  by  msmbars  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committse  (thsnasslvss 
elected  in  1S>«4)  are  addsd  to  this  total,  the 
percentage  of  votes  cast  by  delegates  selected 
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In  an  untimely  manner  rises  to  38  percent 
(970  delegate  yotea) . 

Tbls  means  that  the  <tay  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy announced  his  candidacy,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  delegates  had  In  effect  already 
been  selected.  And,  by  the  time  Lyndon 
Johnson  announced  his  Intention  not  to  seek 
another  term,  the  formal  delegate  selec- 
tion process  had  begun  In  all  but  12  of  the 
states.  By  the  time  the  Issues  and  candidates 
that  characterized  the  politics  of  1968  had 
clearly  emerged,  therefore.  It  was  Impossible 
for  rank-and-file  Democrats  to  influence  the 
selection  of  these  delegates. 

Co9t3,  Fees,  and  AasessTnents 

In  an  era  when  Americans  have  become 
belatedly  conscious  of  the  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty  In  this  country,  the  Comml*- 
slon's  studies  Indicate  that  the  personal  and 
financial  expense  of  participation  In  the  pres- 
idential nominating  process  may  exclude 
many  at  the  outset.  Piling  fees,  party  assees- 
ments.  the  costs  of  campaigning  for  and 
serving  as  delegates,  cumulative  In  most 
cases,  limit  the  participation  of  some  Demo- 
crats and  preclude  the  participation  of 
others. 

A  glance  at  the  Income  levels  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats who  serve  as  National  Convention 
deiegatea  gives  an  Initial  Indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  Convention  delegations  are 
unrepresentative  of  the  population.  In  1964, 
the  median  Income  of  delegates  to  the  At- 
lantic City  Convention  exceeded  918,000 
(compared  to  a  national  median  of  under 
•6.000);  the  average  personal  expenses  In- 
curred by  delegates  attending  the  Conven- 
tion that  year  were  $465.  By  1968,  the  situ- 
ation had  not  changed — 40  percent  of  the 
delegates  in  Chicago  had  incomes  of  over 
•20.000  and  only  13  percent  had  incomes 
under  tlO.OOO.  (The  comparable  figures  for 
the  population  as  a  whole  are  12  percent 
over  •20.000  and  70  percent  under  ^10,000.) 
These  disparities  are  explainable  In  part  by 
the  fees  and  assessments  levied  on  delegates 
and  alternates  and  candidates  for  delegate 
and  alternate  that  made  participation  costly. 

Some  primary  states,  for  example,  require 
excessive  filing  fees  of  candidates  for  dele- 
gate. Florida  Imposes  a  mandatory  935  fee 
on  all  candidates  for  congressional  district 
delegates  and  a  •50  fee  on  all  candidates  for 
at-large  delegates.  In  Nebraska,  candidates 
for  delegate  must  pay  a  filing  fee  of  •26: 
candidates  for  alternate  must  pay  a  fee  of 
•IS. 

Often,  slates  which  carry  the  endorsement 
of  party  officials  were  given  preferential  treat- 
ment with  regard  to  fees  or  ballot  pocttlons. 
For  the  challenge  primary  for  delegates  to 
the  1968  State  Convention  in  Connecticut, 
the  oCBclal  party  slate  received  free  access  to 
the  ballot  and  special  designation.  Chal- 
lengers, on  the  other  hand,  would  have  had 
to  pay  over  •M.OOO  In  non-refundable  filing 
fees  to  mount  a  statewide  challenge. 

There  were  numerous  examples  of  manda- 
tory iissiiiiiiii  Mill  placed  on  delegatee  to  the 
1968  National  Convention.  In  Indiana  and 
Iowa,  for  example,  each  delegate  was  assessed 
•350  by  the  state  Party.  Members  of  the 
Indiana  delegation  were  charged  an  addi- 
tional taso  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  Party's 
hospitality  suite — bringing  the  total  delegate 
aaseeament  In  that  state  to  •SCO  exclusive  of 
personal  expenses. 

Ex-offlcio  designation  of  delegates 

The  Oocnmlaslon  has  found  that  some  state 
Parties  grant  public  oAce-holdefB  and 'or 
party  officials  automatic  status  as  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  or  to  party  meet- 
ings related  to  the  delegate  selection  process. 
These  ex -officio  delegates  are  usriaUy  not 
subject  to  popular  appraisal  In  the  calendar 
year  of  the  Convention. 

In  1968,  party  and  public  officials  of  several 
states  served  as  delegates  at  precinct,  county 
and  state  conventions.  Furthennore,  In  Oeor- 
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gla,  Washington,  Maryland,  and  New  York 
party  rules  or  special  resolutions  provided 
for  the  automatic  National  Convention  dele- 
gate status  of  several  party  officers.  In  Wash- 
ington, for  example,  of  the  47  votes  allotted 
to  the  delegation,  12  were  cast  by  ex-offlclo 
delegates  individually  named  by  resolution 
of  the  state  central  committee. 

AjrpoTtionment 
The  Commission  found  wide  variation  In 
the  formulas  used  to  apportion  National  Con- 
vention delegates  within  the  states,  and  in 
those  used  to  apportion  party  meetings  and 
conventions  at  which  such  delegates  are 
chosen  Many  of  these  apportionment  form- 
ulas are  based  on  outmoded  considerations 
of  territorial  units,  without  due  regard  for 
either  population  or  Democratic  voting 
strength.  In  1968,  in  Vermont.  Hawaii,  Con- 
necticut, Idaho,  Louisiana.  Maine,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, party  committees  or  assemblies  di- 
rectly related  to  the  delegate  selection  proc- 
ess were  apportioned  wholly  or  in  part  on  the 
basis  of  representation  by  town  or  county, 
independent  of  considerations  of  population 
and  Democratic  vote.  In  only  six  states.  Okla- 
homa. Washington,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  and  North  Dakota,  do  apportionment 
formulas  take  account  of  the  previous  pres- 
idential vote  in  the  state,  though  many  ex- 
perts have  suggested  that  this  should  be 
the  moet  Influential  factor  In  apportioning 
delegates  and  alternates  to  the  National 
Convention. 

Committee  systems 

In  about  one-fifth  of  the  states,  some  or 
all  of  the  delegates  are  selected  by  party 
committees.  These  vary  from  the  selection  of 
the  entire  delegation  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  state  committee  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  delegation  by  county 
or  district  committees.  In  many  cases,  these 
party  committees  meet  in  what  Is  described 
as  conventions,  although  membership  at 
these  meetings  is  limited  to  party  officers. 

In  all  of  these  systems,  the  selection  of 
delegates  is  indirect  and  never  affords  ade- 
quate notice  to  the  voter  of  his  role  in  the 
election  of  the  party  committee.  The  Com- 
mission found  a  higher  level  of  misunder- 
standing and  confusion  and  a  lower  level  of 
meaningful  participation  by  the  voter  in 
selection  by  committee  than  In  selection  by 
primary  or  convention. 

Fair  representation  of  minority  views  on 
presidential  candidates 

One  issue  of  special  concern  to  the  Com- 
mission was  the  fair  representation  of  sup- 
porters of  each  presidential  candidate  on  the 
state's  delegation.  B4any  witnesses  at  our 
hearings  believed  that  the  unrestrained  ap- 
plication of  majority  rule  in  primary,  con- 
vention and  committee  systems,  produced 
much  of  the  bitterness  and  dlvlsiveness  char- 
acterlsUc  of  1968. 

In  California,  a  "wlnner-take-all"  primary 
state.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  received  46 
percent  of  the  vote  (compared  to  42  percent 
for  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  and  13  per- 
cent for  the  slate  ultimately  committed  to 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey).  Th« 
delegation  pledged  to  Senator  Kennedy  be- 
came the  sole  representatives  of  California 
Democrats  to  the  National  Convention.  In 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  other  hand.  Mc- 
Carthy received  only  42  percent  of  the  vote 
in  the  presidential  preference  primary,  yet 
83  percent  of  the  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  from  New  Hampshire  cast  their 
ballots  for  him. 

In  Minnesota,  a  caucus-convention  system, 
the  supporters  of  Senator  McCarthy  com- 
prised 42  percent  of  the  delegates  to  the  state 
oonventton,  but,  by  majority  vote,  were 
denied  any  of  the  30  at-larg«  delagKtes 
elected  by  that  body.  In  New  York,  where 
the  at-large  segment  of  the  delegation  U 
appointed  by  the  State  Committee  after  the 
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delegate  primary,  the  delegates  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  that  committee  bore  scant  re- 
semblance In  their  presidential  preferences 
to  the  results  of  the  primary  election,  causing 
a  serious  rift  among  Democrats  in  the  state 

THX    OnlDKUNXS 

The  Ouldellnee  that  we  have  adopted  are 
designed  to  eliminate  the  Inequities  In  the 
delegate  selection  process  discussed  in  the 
last  chapter.  We  view  pc^ular  participation 
as  the  llfeblood  of  the  National  Convention 
system;  any  compromise  with  this  threfttena 
the  future  of  the  Convention. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  Convention  sys- 
tem, there  has  been  a  trend  toward  more  and 
more  popular  p«rtlclp*tl<m  In  the  nominating 
process.  First  there  waa  the  effect  of  the  oom- 
munlcatlons  and  transportation  revolutioiis 
of  the  19th  Century.  Then  there  was  the  In- 
troduction of  primaries  In  the  early  years  of 
this  century.  In  more  recent  years.  Democrats 
have  eliminated  the  two- thirds  rule  and  racial 
discrimination.  In  1968,  the  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  National  Oonventl<Hi  accelerated 
this  trend  with  the  adoption  of  the  reform 
resolution  and  the  authorisation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  our  Oommlaalon.  In  the  pages  that 
follow  we  summarize  the  Guidelines,  which 
are  based  on  the  resolution,  discuss  the  legal 
status  we  have  to  effect  the  changes  our 
Ouidelines  require,  and  present  the  Oulde- 
llnee themselves. 

BTTMICAaT  OF  THX   OUIDKLUnS 

The  Ouidelines  are  divided  into  two  broad 
classlflcatlons,  one  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion requtret  certain  action  by  state  Parties, 
and  one  in  which  the  Oommlaalon  urges  ac- 
tion by  the  Parties. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  guide- 
lines the  Oommlsalon  requires  state  Parties  to 
adopt.  "Requires"  means  that  the  stated  ptir- 
pose  Is  within  the  "full,  meaningful  and 
timely  opportunity"  mandate  of  the  1968 
Convention,  and  that  the  Commission  con- 
siders the  accomplishment  of  the  stated  pur- 
pose to  be  the  minimum  action  state  Parties 
must  take  to  meet  the  requlrenMnts  of  the 
Call  of  the  1972  Convention.  These  Guide- 
lines are  meant  to  apply  at  all  levtis  of  the 
process  by  which  delegates  and  alternates  are 
selected. 

1.  Adopt  explicit  written  Party  rules  gov- 
erning delegate  selection  (A-5) . 

2.  Adopt  procedural  rules  and  safeguards 
for  the  delegate  selection  process  that  would : 

a.  forbid  proxy  voting  (B-1 ) . 

b.  forbid  the  use  of  unit  rule  and  related 
practices  like  Instructing  delegations  (B-6). 

c.  require  a  quorum  of  not  less  than  40% 
at  all  Party  committee  meetings  (B-3) . 

d.  remove  all  mandatory  assessments  of 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  (A-4). 

e.  limit  mandatory  participation  fees  to  no 
more  than  •lO,  and  petition  requirements  to 
no  more  than  1%  of  the  standard  used  to 
measure  Democratic  strength  (A-4) . 

f .  ensure  that  in  all  but  rural  areas.  Party 
meetings  are  held  on  uniform  dates,  at  uni- 
form times,  and  in  public  places  of  easy  ac- 
cess ( A-6 ) . 

g.  ensure  adequate  public  notice  of  all 
Party  meetings  Involved  in  the  delegate  se- 
lection process  (C-1). 

3  Seek  as  broad  a  base  of  support  for  the 
Party  as  possible  In  the  following  manner: 

a.  Add  to  the  party  rules  and  implement 
the  six  anti-racial-dlscrlmlnation  standards 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee (A-1). 

b.  Overcome  the  effects  of  past  discrimina- 
tion by  affirmative  steps  to  encourage  repre- 
sentation on  the  National  Convention  dele- 
gation of  minority  groups,  young  people  and 
women  in  reasonable  relationship  to  their 
presetice  in  the  population  of  the  State  (A- 
1,  A-21. 

c.  Allow  and  encourage  any  Democrat  of  18 
years  of  age  or  older  to  participate  In  all 
Party  affairs  (A-2) . 
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4.  Make,  where  applicable,  the  following 
changes  in  the  delegate  selection  process: 

a.  Select  alternates  In  the  same  manner 
as  prescribed  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
(B-4). 

b.  Prohibit  the  ex-offlcio  designation  of 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  (C-2). 

c.  Conduct  the  entire  process  of  delegate 
selection  in  a  timely  manner,  i.e.,  within  the 
calendar  year  of  the  Convention  (C-4). 

d.  In  convention  systems,  select  no  less 
than  75%  of  the  total  delegation  at  a  level 
no  higher  than  the  congressional  district  and 
adopt  an  apportionment  formula  which  is 
based  on  population  and/or  some  standard 
measure  of  Democratic  strength  (lB-7). 

e.  Apportion  all  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  not  selected  at  large  on  a  basis 
of  representation  which  gives  equal  weight 
to  population  and  Democratic  voting  strength 
based  on  the  previous  presidential  election 
(B-7). 

f.  Designate  the  procedures  by  which 
slates  are  prepared  and  challenged  (C-6). 

g.  Select  no  more  than  10%  of  the  delega- 
tion by  the  State  conunlttee  (C-6). 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Guide- 
lines the  Commission  urges  state  Parties  to 
adopt.  "Urges"  means  that  the  stated  pur- 
pose is  within  the  Commission's  mandate, 
that  the  Commission  considei^  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  stated  purpose  by  the  state 
Parties  to  be  desirable,  but  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  prepared  to  require  such  action 
before  the  1972  Convention. 

1.  Remove  all  costs  and  fees  Involved  in 
the  delegate  selection  process  (A-4). 

2.  Explore  ways  of  easing  the  financial 
burden  on  delegates  and  alternates  and  can- 
didates for  delegates  and  alternates  (A — 4). 

3.  Assess  the  burdens  lny>06ed  on  a  pros- 
pective participant  in  the  delegate  selection 
process  by  registration  laws,  customs  and 
practices,  and  make  all  feasible  efforts  to  re- 
move or  alleviate  voter  registration  laws  and 
practices  which  prevent  the  effective  partici- 
pation of  Democrats  In  the  delegate  selec- 
tion process.  These  restrictive  laws  and  prac- 
tices Include  annual  registration  require- 
ments, lengthy  residence  requirements,  lit- 
eracy tests,  short  and  untimely  registration 
periods,  and  infrequent  enrollment  sessions 
( A-3 ) . 

4.  Provide  for  party  enrollment  that  (a) 
allows  non-Democrats  to  become  Party  mem- 
bers and  (b)  provides  easy  access  and  fre- 
quent opportunity  for  unaffiliated  voters  to 
become  Democrats  (C-3). 

6.  Terminate  all  selection  systems  which 
require  or  permit  party  committees  to  select 
any  part  of  the  state  delegation  (C-6). 

6.  Adopt  procedures  which  will  provide  for 
fair  representation  of  minority  views  on 
presidential  candidates  (B-6).  (The  Commis- 
sion has  also  recommended  that  the  1972 
Convention  adopt  a  rule  requiring  state  Par- 
ties to  provide  representation  to  minority 
political  views  to  the  highest  level  of  the 
nominating  process.  Recognizing  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  this  issue,  the  Com- 
mission will  make  every  effort  to  stimulate 
systematic  public  discussion  of  it  now  and 
at  the  1972  Democratic  National  Convention.) 

LXGAI,  STATUS  Or  THS  aTTIDXLINXS 

Because  the  Commission  was  created  by 
virtue  of  actions  taken  at  the  1968  Conven- 
tion, we  believe  our  legal  req>on8lblllty  ex- 
tends to  that  body  and  that  body  alone.  We 
view  ourselves  as  the  agent  of  that  Conven- 
tion on  all  matters  related  to  delegate  selec- 
tion. Unless  the  1972  Convention  choosss  to 
review  any  steps  the  Commission  has  taken, 
we  regard  our  Guidelines  for  delegate  selec- 
tion as  binding  on  the  states. 

We  believe  that  we  have  been  restrained  In 
our  exercise  of  our  authority.  We  have  pro- 
ceeded In  much  the  same  manner  as  any 
administrative  agency.  We  held  hearings, 
adopted  proposed  standards,  invited  com- 
ments on  those  standards  and  finally  adopted 
our  official  OuldsUnts. 
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Unlike  some  administrative  agencies,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  direct  enforcement  power. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  our  Guidelines 
are  merely  suggestions  for  the  state  Parties. 

At  the  1964  Convention,  the  fecial  Equal 
Rights  Committee  was  created  to  "aid  the 
state  Democratic  parties"  In  meeting  the 
antl-dlBcrimlnatlon  requirements  of  the 
1968  Call.  After  holding  a  series  of  hearings, 
that  Committee  adopted  six  basic  elements 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  1968  Call. 
In  1967,  Governor  Richard  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  attached 
these  elements  to  a  letter  he  sent  to  all  state 
chairmen.  In  the  lettv ,  he  Informed  thetn 
that  In  the  event  of  nonconformity  with  the 
elements  "this  Committee  will  recommend 
that  the  Credentials  Committee  declare  the 
seats  to  be  vacant  and  fill  those  seats  with 
a  delegation  broadly  representative  of  the 
Democrats  of  the  state". 

The  Commission  on  Party  Structure  and 
Delegate  Selection  has  the  identical  legal 
status  and  options  available  to  it  that  the 
Special  Equal  Rights  Conmilttee  had.  Al- 
though as  a  matter  of  policy  we  plan  to  work 
as  closely  as  possible  with  state  Democratic 
Parties  and  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, we  recognize  that  our  obligations  to 
the  1968  Convention  may  necessitate  action 
similar  to  that  of  the  Special  Equal  Klghts 
Committee. 

We  believe  that  our  Guidelines  place  no 
unreasonable  demands  on  state  Parties.  We 
did  not  adopt  them  with  the  Intention  of 
stimulating  credentials   challenges   In   1972. 

In  this  regard,  we  did  not  believe  that  we 
should  hold  state  Parties  to  the  same  rigid 
standards  If  compliance  requires  a  change  in 
state  law.  Our  mandate  is  to  work  with  state 
Parties  and  not  with  state  legislatures — even 
those  with  Democratic  majorities.  Therefore, 
where  compliance  would  require  state  legis- 
lative or  constitutional  action,  the  Oommls- 
Blon  has  relieved  state  Parties  from  the  obli- 
gation of  actually  accompllahlng  the  required 
statutory  change  once  "all  feasible  efforts" 
have  been  made.  "All  feasible  efforts"  means 
that  the  state  Party  had  held  hearings,  in- 
troduced bills,  worked  for  their  enactment, 
and  amended  its  rules  In  every  necessary  way 
short  of  exposing  the  Party  or  its  members 
to  legal  sanctions. 

Regardless  of  whether  conformity  is  to  be 
achieved  by  change  In  state  law,  or  party 
rule  or  practice,  the  Commission  believes  that 
state  Parties  have  considerable  power  at  their 
disposal  to  democratize  their  delegate  selec- 
tion process.  Therefore  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  In  the  event  of  any  contest  or 
challenge  Involving  an  allegation  of  failure 
to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  following 
Ouidelines,  the  Credentials  Committee  of  the 
1972  Democratic  National  Convention  be 
guided  by  the  principle  that  state  Parties 
must  assume  the  burden  of  ensuring  oppor- 
tunities for  full,  meaningful  and  timely  par- 
ticipation In  the  delegate  selection  process 
for  party  members. 

THE   OmCIAL   CtTIDKLlmS   OT  THK   COMMISSION 

On  November  19  and  20,  1969,  the  Com- 
mission, meeting  In  oi>en  session  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  adopted  the  following  Guide- 
lines for  delegate  selection. 

Part  I — ^Introduction 
The  following.  Guidelines  for  delegate 
selection  represent  the  Commission's  in- 
terpretation of  the  "fuU,  meaningful,  and 
timely"  language  of  Its  mandate.  These 
Guidelines  have  been  divided  into  three 
general  categories. 

A.  Rules  or  practices  which  inhibit  ac- 
cess to  the  delegate  selection  process — items 
which  compromise  full  and  msanlngful  par- 
ticipation by  inhibiting  or  preventing  a 
Democrat  from  sxsrolslng  his  influence  In 
the  delegate  sslection  process. 

B.  Rules  or  praotioea  which  dlluU  the  In- 
fiuenoe  of  a  Democrat  in  the  delscats  selec- 
tion procsas,  after  be  has  exsreiasd  all  avail- 
able resources  to  effect  such  influsnoe. 
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C.  Rtiles  and  practices  which  have  some 
attributes  of  both  A  and  B. 

A.  Rules  or  practiceM  inhiHting  access 

1.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

2.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  or 
sex. 

3.  Voter  registration. 

4.  Costs  and  fees. 

6.  Existence  of  Party  rules. 

B.  Rules  or  practices  diluting  influence 

1.  Proxy  voting. 

2.  Clarity  of  purpose. 

3.  Quorum  provisions. 

4.  Selection  of  alternates;  filling  of  dele- 
gate  and   alternate   vacancies. 

5.  Unit  rule. 

6.  Adequate  representation  of  political 
minority  views. 

7.  Apportionment. 

C.  Rules  and  practices  comttining  attributes 
of   A   and   B 

1.  Adequate  public  notice. 

2.  Automatic  (ex-ofllcio)  delegates. 

3.  Open  and  closed  processes. 

4.  Premature  delegate  selection  (timeli- 
ness). 

5.  Committee  selection  processes. 

6.  Slate-making. 

Part    n — The    Guidelines 

A-1    Discrimination   on    the    bott*    of    race, 

color,  creed,  or  national  origin 

The  1964  Democratic  National  Convention 
adopted  a  resolution  which  conditioned  the 
seating  of  delegations  at  future  conventions 
on  the  assurance  that  discrimination  in  any 
State  Party  affairs  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
coltw,  creed  or  national  origin  did  not  occiir. 
The  1968  Convention  adopted  the  1964  Con- 
vention resolution  for  Inclusion  In  the  Call 
to  the  1972  Convention.  In  1966,  tiie  Special 
Equal  Rights  Committee,  which  had  been 
created  In  1964.  adopted  sU  antl -discrimi- 
nation standards — designated  as  the  "six 
basic  elements"  "—for  the  State  Parties  to 
meet.  These  standards  were  adc^ted  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  January 
1968   as  its  official   policy  statement. 

These  actions  demonstrate  the  intention 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  ensure  a  full  op- 
portunity for  all  minority  group  members 
to  participate  in  the  delegate  selection  pro- 
cess. To  supplement  the  reqiilrements  of 
the  1964  and  1968  Conventions,  the  Com- 
mission requires  that: 

1.  State  Parties  add  the  six  basic  elements 
of  the  Special  Equal  Rights  Ccanmittee  to 
their  Party  rules  and  take  appropriate  steps 
to  secure  their  Implementation; 

2.  State  Parties  overcome  the  effects  of 
past  discrimination  by  affirmative  steps  to 
encourage  minority  group  participation,  in- 
cluding representation  of  minority  groups  on 
the  national  convention  delegation  In  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  the  group's  preeencs 
in  the  peculation  of  the  State  '"  '■ 

A-2  Discrimination  on  the  bosu  of  age  or  sex 
The  Commission  beUeves  that  discrimina- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  age  or  sex  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  full  and  msanlngf ul  opporttinlty 
to  participate  in  the  delegate  selection  proc- 
«ss.  Therefore,  the  Oommlsalon  requires  Stats 
Parties  to  eliminate  all  vaatlfss  of  discrimi- 
nation on  these  grounds.  Furthermore,  the 
Commtaalon  requires  State  Partias  to  o\-«r- 
come  the  effects  of  past  discrimination  by  af- 
firmative steps  to  encourage  representation 
on  ths  national  coovenUoo  dslegatloo  of 
young  people — defined  as  people  of  not  more 
than  thirty  nor  lass  than  slghtsen  years  of 
age — and  women  In  raaaonable  relationship 
to  thslr  presence  In  the  population  of  the 
State.  <  Moreover,  ths  Commission  rsqulrcs 
State  Partias  to  amend  thslr  Party  rules  to 
allow  and  encourage  any  Democrat  of  slgbt- 
«sn  years  or  more  to  participate  in  all 
party  affairs. 
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When  Stats  law  controla.  the  Commisalon 
requires  State  Parties  to  make  all  feasible 
eOortB  to  repeal,  amend,  or  otherwise  modify 
such  laws  to  accomplish  the  stated  purpose. 

A-3  voter  regUtrvtion 

lUe  purpose  of  registration  la  to  add  to 
the  legitimacy  of  the  electoral  process,  not 
to  discourage  participation.  Democrats  do 
not  enjoy  an  opportunity  to  participate  fxilly 
in  the  delegate  selection  process  In  States 
where  reetrlotlve  voter  reglstraUm  laws  and 
practices  are  In  force,  preventing  their  effec- 
tive participation  In  primaries,  caucuses, 
conventions  and  other  Party  affairs.  These 
restrictive  laws  and  practices  include  annual 
registration  requirements,  lengthy  residence 
requirements,  literacy  tests,  short  and  un- 
timely registration  periods,  and  Infrequent 
enrollment  sessions. 

Ttie  Commission  urges  each  State  Party  to 
nnnmn  the  burdens  Imposed  on  a  prospective 
participant  In  the  Party's  delegate  selection 
processes  by  State  registration  laws,  customs 
and  practices,  as  outlined  in  the  report  of 
the  Grass  Boots  Suboonunlttee  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Party  Structure  and  Delegate  Se- 
lection, and  use  its  good  offices  to  remove  or 
alleviate  such  barriers  to  participation. 
A-4  Casta  and  fees;  petition  requirements 

llie  Commission  believes  that  costs,  fees, 
or  assessments  and  excessive  p>etltlon  require- 
ments made  by  State  law  and  Party  rule  or 
resolutions  Impose  a  flnanclal  burden  on  ( 1 ) 
national  convention  delegates  and  altema- 
ates;  (3)  candidates  for  convention  dele- 
gates and  alternates:  and  (3)  In  some  cases, 
particlpanta.  Such  costs,  fees,  assessments  or 
excessive  petition  requirements  discouraged 
full  and  meaningful  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  delegate  selection  process. 

The  Commission  urges  the  State  Parties  to 
remove  all  costs  and  fees  Involved  in  the  dele- 
gate selection  process.  The  Commission  re- 
quires State  Parties  to  remove  all  excessive 
oosts  and  fees,  and  to  waive  all  nominal  costs 
and  fees  when  they  would  Impoee  a  flnanclal 
strain  on  any  Democrat.  A  cost  or  fee  of  more 
than  tlO  for  all  stages  of  the  delegate  selec- 
tion process  is  deemed  excessive.  The  Com- 
mission requires  State  Parties  to  remove  all 
mandatory  assessments  of  delegates  and  al- 
ternates. 

The  Commission  requires  State  Parties  to 
remove  excessive  petition  requirements  for 
convention  delegate  candidates  of  presiden- 
tial candidates.  Any  petition  requirement, 
which  calls  for  a  number  of  signatures  in 
excess  of  1%  of  the  standard  used  for  meas- 
uring Democratic  strength,  whether  such 
standard  be  based  on  the  number  of  Demo- 
cratic votes  cast  for  a  specific  office  in  a  pre- 
vious election  or  Party  enrollment  figures.  Is 
deemed  excessive. 

When  State  law  controls  any  of  these  mat- 
ters, the  Commission  requires  State  Parties 
to  make  all  feasible  efforts  to  repeal,  amend 
or  otherwise  modify  such  laws  to  accom- 
plish the  stated  purpose. 

This  provision,  however,  does  not  change 
the  biirden  ot  expenses  borne  by  individuals 
who  campaign  for  and/or  serve  as  delegates 
and  alternates.  Therefore,  the  Commission 
virges  State  Parties  to  explore  ways  of  easing 
the  financial  burden  on  delegates  and  alter- 
nates and  candidates  for  delegate  and  alter- 
nate. 

A-5  existence  of  party  rule* 

In  order  for  rank-and-file  Democrats  to 
liave  a  full  and  meaningful  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  delegate  selection  process, 
they  mtut  have  access  to  the  substantive  and 
procedural  rules  which  govern  the  process.  In 
some  States  the  process  la  not  regulated  by 
law  or  rule,  but  by  resolution  of  the  State 
Committee  and  by  tradition.  In  other  States, 
the  rules  exist,  but  generally  are  inaccessible. 
In  still  others,  rules  and  laws  regulate  only 
the  formal  aspeets  of  the  selection  process 
(eg.  date  and  place  of  the  State  convention) 
and  leave  to  Party  resolution  or  tradition  the 
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more  substantive  matters  (e.g..  Intrastate 
apportionment  of  votes;  rotation  of  alter- 
nates;  nomination  of  delegates). 

The  Commission  believes  that  any  of  these 
arrangements  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Call  in  that  they  permit  excessive  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  Party  officials,  which 
may  be  used  to  deny  or  limit  full  and  mean- 
ingful opportunity  to  participate.  Therefore, 
the  Commission  requires  State  Parties  to 
adopt  and  make  available  readUy  accessible 
statewide  Party  rules  and  statutee  which  pre- 
scribe the  State's  delegate  selection  process 
with  sufficient  details  and  clarity.  When  rele- 
vant to  the  State's  delegate  selection  process, 
explicit  written  Party  rules  and  procedural 
rules  should  include  clear  provisions  for :  ( 1 ) 
the  apportionment  of  delegates  and  votes 
within  the  State;  (2)  the  allocation  of  frac- 
tional votes,  if  any;  (3)  the  selection  and 
responsibilities  of  convention  committees; 
(4)  the  nomination  of  delegates  and  alter- 
nates (6)  the  succession  of  alternates  to 
delegate  status  and  the  filling  of  vacancies; 
(6)  credentials  challenges;  (7)  minority  re- 
ports. 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  requires 
State  Parties  to  adopt  rules  which  will  fa- 
cilitate maximum  participation  among  inter- 
ested Democrats  in  the  processes  by  which 
National  Convention  delegates  are  selected. 
Among  other  things,  these  rules  should  pro- 
vide for  dates,  times,  and  public  places  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  encourage  Interested 
Democrats  to  attend  all  meetings  involved  in 
the  delegate  selection  process. 

The  Commission  requires  State  Parties  to 
adopt  explicit  written  Party  rules  which  pro- 
vide for  uniform  times  and  dates  of  all  meet- 
ings Involved  in  the  delegate  selection  proc- 
ess. These  meetings  and  events  include  cau- 
cuses, conventions,  committee  meetings,  pri- 
maries, filing  deadlines,  and  Party  enroll- 
ment periods.  Rules  regarding  time  and  date 
should  be  uniform  In  two  senses.  First,  each 
stage  of  the  delegate  selection  process  should 
occxir  at  a  uniform  time  and  date  through- 
out the  State.  Second,  the  time  and  date 
should  be  uniform  from  year  to  year.  The 
Commission  recognizes  that  in  many  parts 
of  rural  America  it  may  be  an  undue  burden 
to  maintain  complete  uniformity,  and  there- 
fore exempts  rural  areas  from  this  provision 
so  long  as  the  time  and  date  are  publicized 
in  advance  of  the  meeting  and  are  uniform 
within  the  geograpbic  area. 

B-1  Proxy  voting 

When  a  Democrat  cannot,  or  chooses  not 
to,  attend  a  meeting  related  to  the  delegate 
selection  process,  many  States  allow  that  per- 
son to  authorize  another  to  act  In  his  name. 
This  practice — called  proxy  voting — has  been 
a  significant  source  of  real  or  felt  abuse  of 
fair  procedure  In  the  delegate  selection 
process. 

The  Commission  believes  that  any  situation 
in  which  one  person  is  given  the  authority 
to  act  In  the  name  of  the  absent  Democrat, 
on  any  issue  before  the  meeting,  gives  such 
person  an  unjiutlfled  advantage  in  affecting 
the  outcome  of  the  meeting.  Such  a  situation 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  equal  par- 
ticipation. Therefore,  the  Commission  re- 
quires State  Parties  to  add  to  their  explicit 
written  rules  provisions  which  forbid  the  use 
of  proxy  voting  In  all  procedures  Involved  in 
the  delegate  selection  process. 

B~2  Clarity  of  purpose 
An  opportunity  for  full  participation  In  the 
delegate  selection  process  Is  not  meaningful 
unless  each  Party  member  can  clearly  expresi 
his  preference  for  candidates  for  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention,  or  for  those  who 
will  select  such  delegates.  In  many  States,  a 
Party  member  who  wishes  to  affect  the  selec- 
tion of  the  delegation  must  do  so  by  voting 
for  delegates  or  Party  officials  who  trill  en- 
gacs  in  many  activities  unrelated  to  the  dele- 
gats  selection  process. 
Whenever  other  Party  business  is  mlxsd. 
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without  differentiation,  with  the  delegate  se- 
lection process,  the  Commission  requires 
State  Parties  to  make  It  clear  to  voters  how 
they  are  participating  in  a  process  that  will 
nominate  their  Party's  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. Furthermore,  in  States  which  employ  a 
convention  or  committee  system,  the  Com- 
mission requires  State  Parties  to  clearly  des- 
ignate the  delegate  selection  procedures  as 
distinct  from  other  Party  business. 

B-3  Quorum  proviaUms 
Most  constituted  bodies  have  rules  or  prac- 
tices which  set  percentage  or  number  mini- 
mums  before  they  can  commence  their  busi- 
ness. Similarly,  Party  committees  which  per- 
tlclpate  In  the  selection  process  may  com- 
mence business  only  after  It  Is  determined 
that  this  quorum  exists.  In  some  States,  how- 
ever, the  quorum  requirement  is  satisfied 
when  less  than  AO'^c  of  committee  members 
are  in  attendance. 

The  Commission  believes  a  full  opportunity 
to  participate  is  satisfied  only  when  a  rank- 
and-file  Democrat's  representative  attends 
such  committee  meetings.  Recognizing,  how- 
ever, that  the  setting  of  high  quorum  re- 
quirements may  impede  the  selection  process, 
the  Commission  requires  State  Parties  to 
adopt  rules  setting  quorums  at  not  less  than 
40%  for  all  party  committees  Involved  In  the 
delegate  selection  process. 

B-4  Selection  of  alternates;  filling  of  delegate 
and  alternate  vacancies 

The  Call  to  the  1972  Convention  requires 
that  alternates  be  chosen  by  one  of  the  three 
methods  sanctioned  for  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates— i.e.,  by  primary,  convention  or  com- 
mittee. In  some  States,  I>arty  rules  authorize 
the  delegate  himself  or  the  State  Chairman 
to  choose  his  alternate.  The  Commission  re- 
quires State  Parties  to  prohibit  these  prac- 
tices— and  other  practices  not  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Call — for  selecting  alter- 
nates. 

In  the  matter  of  vacancies,  some  States 
have  Party  rules  which  authorize  State  Chair- 
men to  fill  all  delegate  and  alternate  vacan- 
cies. This  practice  again  Involves  the  selection 
of  delegates  or  alternates  by  a  process  other 
than  primary,  convention  or  committee.  The 
Commission  requires  States  Parties  to  pro- 
hibit such  practices  and  to  fill  all  vacancies 
by  ( I )  a  timely  and  representative  Party  com- 
mittee; or  (2)  a  reconvening  of  the  body 
which  selected  the  delegate  or  alternate 
whose  seat  is  vacant;  or  (3)  the  delegation 
Itself,  acting  as  a  committee. 

When  State  law  controls,  the  Commission 
requires  State  Parties  to  make  all  feasible  ef- 
forts to  repeal,  amend  or  otherwise  modify 
such  laws  to  accomplish  the  stated  purposes. 
B-S  Unit  rule 

In  1B68,  many  States  used  the  unit  rule  at 
various  stages  in  the  processes  by  which  dele- 
gates were  selected  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion. The  1968  Convention  defined  unit  rule,' 
did  not  enforce  the  unit  rule  on  any  delegate 
In  1968,  and  added  language  to  the  1972  Call 
requiring  that  "the  unit  rule  not  be  used  In 
any  stage  of  the  delegate  selection  process." 
In  light  of  the  Convention  action,  the  Com- 
mission requires  State  Parties  to  add  to  their 
explicit  written  rules  provisions  which  forbid 
the  use  of  the  unit  rule  or  the  practice  of 
instructing  delegates  to  vote  against  their 
stated  preferences  at  any  stage  of  the  delegate 
selection  process."  • 
B-6    Adequate    representation    of    minority 

views  on  presidential  candidates  at  each 

stage  in  the  delegate  selection  process 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  full  and 
meaningful  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
delegate  selection  process  is  precluded  unless 
the  presidential  preference  of  each  Democrat 
is  fairly  represented  at  all  levels  of  the  proc- 
ess. Therefore,  the  Commission  urges  each 
State  Party  to  adopt  procedures  which  will 
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provide  fair  representation  of  minority  views 
on  presidential  candidates  and  recommends 
that  the  1972  Convention  adopt  a  rule  requir- 
ing State  Parties  to  provide  for  the  represen- 
tation of  minority  views  to  the  highest  level 
of  the  nominating  process. 

The  Commission  believes  that  there  are 
at  leaart  two  dlffwent  methods  by  which  a 
State  Party  can  provide  for  such  repreoomta- 
tlon.  First,  In  at-large  elections  It  can  divide 
delegate  votes  among  presidential  candidates 
in  iMx^x>rtion  to  their  demonstrated  strengtii. 
Second,  it  can  choose  delegates  from  fairly 
apportioned  districts  no  larger  than  con- 
gressional districts. 

The  Commission  recogpilzes  that  there  may 
be  other  methods  to  provide  for  fair  repre- 
sentation of  minority  views.  Therefore,  the 
CommlBsicm  will  make  every  effort  to  stimu- 
late public  discussion  of  the  issue  of  repre- 
sentation of  minority  views  on  presidential 
candidates  between  now  and  the  1972  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention. 

B-7  Apportionment 
The  Commission  believes  that  the  manner 
in  which  votes  and  delegates  are  apportioned 
within  each  State  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
nature  of  participation.  If  the  apportion- 
ment formula  is  not  baaed  on  Democratic 
strength  and/or  population  the  opportunity 
for  some  voters  to  participate  in  the  dele- 
gate selection  process  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
opporttinlty  of  others.  Such  a  situation  is  in- 
consistent with  a  full  and  meaningful  oppor- 
tunity to  participate. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  requires  State 
Parties  whlcb  apportion  their  delegation  to 
the  National  Convention  to  apportion  on  a 
basis  of  representation  which  fairly  reflects 
the  population  and  Democratic  strength 
within  the  State,  The  apportionment  is  to  be 
based  on  a  formula  grivlng  equal  weight  to 
total  population  and  to  the  Democratic  vote 
In  the  previorus  p»resideatlal  election. 

The  Commission  requires  State  Parties 
with  convention  systems  to  select  at  least 
75<~'<:  of  their  delegations  to  the  National 
Convention  at  congressional  diatrlot  or  small- 
er unit  levels. 

In  convention  or  oonamlttee  systems,  the 
Commission  requires  State  Parties  to  adopt 
an  apyportlonment  formula  for  each  body 
actually  selecting  delegates  to  State,  district 
and  county  conventions  which  is  based  upon 
population  and /or  some  measure  of  Demo- 
cratic strength.  Democratic  strength  may  be 
measured  by  the  Democratic  vote  in  the 
preceding  presidential,  senatorial,  congres- 
sional or  gubernatorial  election,  and/or  by 
party  enrollment  figures. 

When  State  law  controls,  the  Commission 
requires  State  Parties  to  make  all  feasible 
efforts  to  repecU,  amend  or  otherwise  modify 
such  laws  to  accomplish  the  stated  purpose. 
C-1  Adequate  public  notice 
The  Call  to  the  1968  convention  required 
.  State  Parties  to  assure  voters  an  opportunity 
to  "participate  fully"  In  party  affairs.  The 
Special  Equal  Rights  Committee  Interpreted 
this  opportunity  to  Include  adequate  public 
notice.  The  Committee  listed  several  ele- 
ments— including  publicizing  of  the  time, 
places  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  all  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
holding  such  meetings  In  easily  accessible 
places — which  comprise  adequate  public 
notice.  These  elements  were  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  Jan- 
uary 1968  as  its  official  policy  statement  and 
are  binding  on  the  State  Parties. 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  requires 
State  Parties  to  circulate  a  concise  and  pub- 
lic statement  In  advance  of  the  election  It- 
self of  the  relationship  between  the  party 
business  being  voted  upon  and  the  delegate 
selection  process. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  information 
indicated  above,  the  Commission  believes 
that  adequate  public  notice  includes  infor- 
mation on  the  ballot  as  to  the  presidential 
preference  of    (1)    oaudldatas  of  slates  for 
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delegate  or  (2)  in  the  States  which  select 
or  nominate  a  portion  of  the  delegates  by 
committees,  candidates  or  slate?  for  such 
committees. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  requires  State 
Parties  to  give  every  candidate  for  delegate 
(and  candidate  for  committee,  where  appro- 
priate) the  opportunity  to  state  his  presi- 
dential [M'eferenoes  on  the  ballot  at  each  stage 
of  the  delegate  selection  process.  The  Com- 
mission reqtUres  the  State  Parties  to  add  the 
word  "uncommitted"  or  like  term  on  the  bal- 
lot next  to  the  name  of  every  candidate  for 
delegate  who  does  not  wish  to  express  a 
presidential  preference. 

When  State  law  controls,  the  Commission 
requires  the  State  Parties  to  make  all  feas- 
ible efforts  to  repeal,  amend  or  otherwise 
modify  such  laws  to  siccompllsh  the  stated 
purposes. 

C-2  Automatic  (ex-offlcio)  delegates  (see  also 
C-<) 
In  some  States,  certain  public  or  Party 
officeholders  are  delegates  to  county.  State 
and  National  Conventions  by  virtue  of  their 
official  position.  The  Commission  believes 
that  State  laws.  Party  rules  and  Party  res- 
olutions which  so  provide  are  inconsistent 
with  the  Call  to  the  1972  Convention  for 
three  reasons: 

1.  The  Call  requires  all  delegates  to  be 
chosen  by  primary,  convention  or  commit- 
tee procedtuee.  Achieving  delegate  status  by 
virtue  of  public  or  Party  office  is  not  one 
of  the  methods  sanctioned  by  the  1968  Con- 
vention. 

2.  The  Call  requires  all  delegates  to  be 
chosen  by  a  process  which  begins  within  the 
calendar  year  of  the  Convention.  Ex-offlcio 
delegates  usually  were  elected  ( or  appointed ) 
to  their  positions  t>efore  the  calendar  year 
of  the  Convention. 

3.  The  Call  requires  all  delegates  to  be 
chosen  by  a  process  in  which  all  Democrats 
have  a  full  and  meaningful  opportunity  to 
participate.  Delegate  selection  by  a  process 
in  which  certain  places  on  the  delegation  are 
not  open  to  competition  among  Democrats 
is  Inconsistent  with  a  full  and  meaningful 
opportunity  to  p>artlclf>ate. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  requires  State 
Parties  to  repeal  Party  rules  or  resolutions 
which  provide  for  ex-offlcio  delegates.  When 
State  law  controls,  the  Commission  requires 
State  Parties  to  make  all  feasible  efforts  to 
repeal,  amend  or  otherwise  modify  such  laws 
to  accomplish  the  stated  purpose. 

C-3  Open  and  closed  processes 
The  Commission  believes  that  Party  mem- 
bership, and  hence  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  delegate  selection  process,  must  be 
open  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  be  Demo- 
crats and  who  are  not  already  members  of 
another  political  party;  conversely,  a  full  op- 
portunity for  all  Democrats  to  participate  is 
diluted  if  members  of  other  political  parties 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

The  Commission  urges  State  Parties  to  pro- 
vide for  party  enrollment  that  (1)  allows 
non-Democrats  to  become  Party  members, 
and  (2)  provides  easy  access  and  frequent 
opportunity  for  unaffiliated  voters  to  become 
Democrats. 

C-4  Premature  delegate  selection 
(timeliness) 

The  1968  Convention  adopted  language 
adding  to  the  Call  to  the  1972  Convention 
the  requirement  that  the  delegate  selection 
process  must  begin  within  the  calendar  year 
of  the  Convention.  In  many  States,  Qover- 
nors.  State  Chairmen,  State,  district  and 
county  committees  who  are  chosen  before 
the  calendar  year  of  the  Convention,  select- 
or chooee  agenU  to  select — the  delegates. 
These  practices  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Oall. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  IBM 
Convention   Intended  to  probllitt  any   uu- 
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timely  procedvires  which  have  any  direct 
bearing  on  the  processes  by  which  National 
Convention  delegates  are  selected.  The  proc- 
ess by  which  delegates  are  nominated  Is  such 
a  procedure.  Therefore,  the  Commission  re- 
quires State  Parties  to  prohibit  any  practices 
by  which  officials  elected  or  appointed  before 
the  calendar  jrear  choose  nominating  com- 
mittees or  propose  or  endorse  a  slate  of  dele- 
gates— even  when  the  possibility  for  a  chal- 
lenge to  such  slate  or  committee  Is  provided. 
When  State  law  controls,  the  Commission 
requires  State  Parties  to  make  all  feasible 
efforts  to  repeal,  amend,  or  modify  such  laws 
to  accomplish  the  stated  purposes. 

C-5  Committee  selection  processes 

The  1968  Convention  indicated  no  prefer- 
ence between  primary,  convention,  and  com- 
mittee systems  for  choosing  delegates.  The 
Commission  believes,  however,  that  commit- 
tee systems  by  virtue  of  their  Indirect  rela- 
tionship to  the  delegate  selection  process, 
offer  fewer  guarantees  for  a  full  and  mean- 
ingful opportunity  to  participate  than  other 
systems. 

The  Commission  is  aware  that  it  has  no 
authority  to  ellnUnate  conunlttee  systems  in 
their  entirety.  However,  the  Commission  can 
and  does  require  State  Parties  which  elect 
delegates  in  this  manner  to  make  it  clear  to 
voters  at  the  time  the  Party  conunlttee  is 
elected  or  appointed  that  one  of  Its  functions 
will  be  the  selection  of  National  Convention 
delegates. 

Believing,  however,  that  such  selection 
system  is  undesirable  even  when  adequate 
public  notice  is  given,  the  Commission  re- 
quires State  Parties  to  limit  the  National 
Convention  delegation  chosen  by  committee 
procedures  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  delegates  and  alternates. 

Since  even  this  obligation  will  not  ensure 
an  opportunity  for  fvill  and  meaningful  par- 
ticipation, the  Commission  reconunends  that 
State  Parties  rep>eal  rules  or  resolutions  which 
require  or  perznlt  Party  committees  to  select 
any  part  of  the  State's  delegation  to  the 
National  Convention.  When  State  law  con- 
trols, the  Commission  recommends  that  State 
Parties  make  aU  feasible  efforts  to  repeal, 
amend,  or  otherwise  modify  such  laws  to  ac- 
complish the  stated  purpose. 

C-€  Slate-making 

In  mandating  a  full  and  meaningful  o>pF>or- 
tunity  to  participate  In  the  delegate  selec- 
tion process,  the  1968  Convention  meant  to 
prohibit  any  practice  In  the  process  of  selec- 
tion which  made  it  difficult  for  DeoKwrats  to 
participate.  Since  the  process  by  which  In- 
dividuals are  nominated  for  delegate  posi- 
tions and  slates  of  p>otential  delegates  are 
formed  is  an  integral  and  crucial  part  of  the 
process  br  which  delegates  are  actually  se- 
lected, the  Commission  requires  State  Parties 
to  extend  to  the  nominating  process  all  guar- 
antees of  full  and  meaningful  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  delegate  selection  process. 
When  State  law  controls,  the  Commission  re- 
quires State  Parties  to  make  all  feasible  ef- 
forts to  repeal,  amend  or  otherwise  modify 
such  laws  to  aooomplisb  the  stated  purpose. 

Furthermore,  whenever  slates  are  presented 
to  caucuses,  meetings,  conventions,  oommit- 
tees,  or  to  voters  in  a  primary,  the  Commis- 
sion requires  State  Parties  to  adopt  proce- 
dures whioh  assure  that: 

1.  the  bodies  making  up  the  slates  have 
been  elected,  assembled,  or  i4>polnted  for 
the  slate-making  task  with  adequate  public 
notice  that  they  would  perform  such  task: 

a.  those  persons  making  up  each  slate  have 
adopted  procedures  that  will  facilitate  wide- 
spread participation  In  the  slate- making 
process,  with  the  proviso  that  any  slate  pre- 
sented In  the  name  of  a  preeld«>tlal  candi- 
date in  a  primary  State  be  assembled  with 
due  consultation  with  the  presidential  candi- 
date or  his  representative. 

3.  adequate  procedural  safeguards  are  pro- 
vided to  assure  that  the  right  to  chaHenge 
the  presented  slate  u  mot*  than  perfunctory 
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and  places  no  undue  burden  on  tbe  cbal- 
lengen. 

When  State  law  controla,  the  Commlaalon 
requires  State  Parties  to  make  aa  feasible 
eSorta  to  repeal.  ""itqI  or  otherwise  modify 
sucb  laws  to  accomplish  the  stated  purpose. 

COVCLUEIOir 

The  Guidelines  that  we  have  adopted  are 
designed  to  open  the  door  to  all  Democrats 
who  seek  a  voice  In  their  Party's  most  im- 
portant decision:  the  choice  of  its  presiden- 
tial nominee.  We  are  concerned  with  the  op- 
portunity to  participate,  rather  than  the 
actual  level  of  participation,  although  the 
number  of  Democrats  who  vote  In  their  cau- 
cuses, meetings  and  primaries  Is  an  Impor- 
tant Index  of  the  opportunltlee  available  to 
them.  As  members  of  the  Conunlsslon,  we 
are  less  concerned  with  the  product  of  the 
meetings  than  the  process,  although  we  be- 
lieve that  the  product  will  be  Improved  In 
the  give  and  take  of  open  and  fairly  con- 
ducted meetings. 

We  believe  that  popular  participation  Is 
more  than  a  proud  heritage  of  our  party, 
more  even  than  a  first  principle.  We  believe 
that  popular  control  of  the  Democratic  Party 
is  necessary  for  its  survival. 

We  do  not  believe  this  is  an  idle  threat. 
When  we  view  our  past  history  and  present 
policies  alongside  that  of  the  Republican 
Party,  we  are  struck  by  one  unavoidable  fact : 
our  Party  is  the  only  major  vehicle  for  peace- 
ful, progressive  change  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  not  an  open  party;  if  we  do  not 
represent  the  demands  of  change,  then  the 
danger  is  not  that  people  will  go  to  the  Re- 
publican Party;  it  is  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  way  for  people  committed  to  orderly 
change  to  fulfill  their  needs  and  desires  with- 
in our  traditional  p>olitlcal  system.  It  is  that 
they  wUl  turn  to  third  and  fourth  party  poli- 
tics or  the  anti-poUtlcs  of  the  street. 

We  believe  that  our  Ouldellnes  offer  an  al- 
ternative for  these  people.  We  believe  that 
the  Democratic  Party  can  meet  the  demands 
for  participation  with  their  adoption.  We 
trust  that  all  Democrats  will  give  the  Oulde- 
llnes their  careful  consideration. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  response  of  state 
Parties  to  date.  In  40  states  and  territories 
the  Democratic  Party  has  appointed  reform 
commissions  (or  subcommittees  of  the  state 
ccmmlttee)  to  Investigate  ways  of  moderniz- 
ing party  procedures.  Of  Ihese,  17  have  al- 
ready Issued  reports  and  recommendations. 
In  a  number  of  states,  party  rules  and  state 
laws  have  already  been  revised,  newly  written 
or  amended  to  insure  the  opportunity  for 
participation  in  Party  matters  by  all  Demo- 
crats. 

Rhode  Island  and  Maryland,  for  example, 
were  states  that  in  1968  chose  their  delegates 
by  a  State  Conunlttee  selected  In  an  un- 
timely manner — that  Is,  by  a  process  that 
began  before  the  calendar  year  of  the  con- 
vention. In  1969,  the  legislative  bodies  of 
those  States  passed  presidential  primary  bills 
at  the  urging  of  Democratic  members  of 
those  legislatures  and  Democratic  Party  offi- 
cials. This  year,  the  Maryland  legislature  has 
improved  on  the  bill  enacted  in  1969. 

Legislatures  In  the  states  of  Illinois  and 
New  Mexico  have  also  passed  presidential 
primary  laws,  the  latter  being  the  first  state 
to  adopt  a  primary  providing  for  propor- 
tional representation.  In  Nevada,  a  bill  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats  and  calling  for  a 
presidential  preference  primary  with  pro- 
portional representation  was  approved  by 
the  legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  Republi- 
can Oovemor  Paul  Laxalt,  A  presidential 
primary  bill  has  passed  one  house  of  the 
Delaware  leglslattire. 

In  March,  the  Idaho  legislature,  at  the 
prodding  of  Its  Democratic  members,  passed 
a  law  that  will  allow  for  complete  moderni- 
zation of  the  delegate  selection  process. 

In  several  states  there  has  been  substan- 
tial reform  of  party  rules  governing  delegate 
selection  and  party  structure.  In  Minne- 
sota,  a   new    party   constitution   baa    been 
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adopted  that  provides  for  proportional  rep- 
resentation and  modified  "one  Democrat — 
one  vote. "  In  Michigan,  a  meeting  of  3,000 
Democrats  convened  in  January  and  adopted 
the  brotul  reconunendations  of  the  Haber 
Reform  Commission.  In  North  Carolina,  the 
State  Party  has  adopted  comprehensive  re- 
torma  of  its  party  structure.  Including  one 
provision  for  18-year-old  participation  In 
all  party  affairs  and  another  for  reasonable 
representation  on  all  party  committees  and 
delegations  of  women,  minority  racial  groups 
and  young  people.  In  Colorado,  the  State 
Committee  has  adopted  a  proposal  that  will 
ensure  proportional  representation  for  all 
presidential  candidates  at  the  next  conven- 
tion. In  Oklahoma,  rules  have  been  pro- 
posed which  will  assure  that  not  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  membership  of  any  com- 
mittee or  convention  will  be  of  the  same 
sex,  and  will  eliminate  the  role  of  untimely 
committees  in  the  delegate  selection  process. 
In  Missouri,  statewide  public  hearings  have 
been  held  to  discuss  proposals  for  party 
rules. 

In  other  states,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
Etdopted  significant  changes  In  the  struc- 
ture and  selection  of  their  state  and  con- 
stituent committees.  In  January,  Alabama 
reapportioned  its  State  Committee  on  a 
one-man,  one-vote  basis  with  members  now 
elected  from  districts  rather  than  at  large. 
The  Florida  Democratic  Advisory  Commit- 
tee has  provided  for  ex-officlo  representa- 
tion of  minority  groups  and  youth  on  the 
State    Committee. 

In  Washington  and  Virginia,  the  State 
Committee  has  adopted  party  rules  that  re- 
quire 18-year-old  participation  In  all  party 
affairs.  In  an  additional  30  states,  at  the 
urging  of  Democratic  leaders,  the  IS-year- 
old  vote  Is  before  the  legislature  or  will  be 
on  the  ballot  in  November. 

In  Mississippi.  South  Dakota  and  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  the  first  set  of  comprehensive  party 
rules  has  been  adopted.  The  Missouri  State 
Central  Committee,  upon  completing  its  ex- 
tensive statewide  hearings,  will  adopt  its 
first  party  constitution. 

All  of  these  efforts  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Democratic  Party  la  bent  on 
meaningful  change.  A  great  European  states- 
man once  said,  "All  things  are  possible, 
even  the  fact  that  an  action  in  accord  with 
honor  and  honesty  ultimately  appears  to  be 
a  prudent  political  Investment."  We  share 
this  sentiment.  We  are  confident  that  party 
reform,  dictated  by  our  Party's  heritage  and 
principles,  will  insure  a  strong,  winning  and 
united    Party. 

Appbndicxs 

thx  oaigins  and  makdatt  of  thx  commission 
on  paktt  strxjcttrax  and  dklkoatz  selection 

1.  Origins 

(a)  Excerpts  from  the  Majority  Report  of 
the  Credentials  Committee,  adopted  by  the 
Convention  on  August  26,  1968: 

The  deliberation  of  this  Committee  sug- 
gests that  we  can  and  should  encourage  ap- 
propriate revisions  In  the  delegate  selection 
process  to  assure  the  fullest  p>osslble  partici- 
pation and  to  make  the  Democratic  Party 
completely  representative  of  grass-roots  sen- 
timent. 

And  to  this  end,  this  Committee  will 
recommend  and  does  recommend  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee establish  a  Special  Committee  to  do 
these  things: 

A.  Study  the  delegate  selection  processes 
in  effect  In  the  various  states,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  peculiar  circumstances,  needs  and 
traditions  in  which  each  state's  laws  and 
practices  find  their  roots. 

B.  Recommend  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  such  improvements  aa  can  assure 
even  broader  citizen  participation  in  the 
delegate  selection  process. 

C.  Aid  the  State  Democratic  parties  In 
working  toward  relevant  changes  In  State 
law  and  Party  rules. 
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D.  Report  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  make  them  available  to  the  1972  Con- 
vention and  the  Committees  thereof. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  shall 
establish  a  Special  Committee  to  aid  the 
State  Democratic  parties  in  fully  meeting  the 
responsibilities  and  assurances  required  for 
inclusion  in  the  Call  for  the  1972  Democratic 
National  Convention,  said  Committee  to  re- 
port to  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
concerning  Its  efforts  and  findings  and  said 
report  to  be  available  to  the  1972  Convention 
and  the  committees  thereof. 

(b)  Excerpts  from  the  Equal  Rights  (Rich- 
ard Hughes)  Committee  Report,  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  Au- 
gust 24,  1968: 

To  the  end  that  the  Democratic  Party  will 
demonstrate  Its  highest  commitment  to  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  the  utmost  of  pcdltlcal  wis- 
dom, we  recommend :  . . . 

4)  That  a  Commission  on  Party  Structure 
should  be  created  to  study  the  relationship 
between  the  National  Democratic  Party  and 
Its  constituent  State  Democratic  Parties,  In 
order  that  full  participation  of  all  Democratic 
Parties,  in  order  that  full  participation  of  all 
Democrats,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or 
national  origin  may  be  facilitated  by  uniform 
standards  for  structure  and  operation. 

a.  Mandate 

Minority  Report  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
adopted  by  the  Convention  on  August  27. 
1968: 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Call  to  the  1972 
Democratic  National  Convention  shall  con- 
tain the  following  language: 

It  Is  understood  that  a  State  Democratic 
Party,  in  selecting  and  certifying  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention,  thereby  under- 
takes a  process  in  which  all  Democratic  voters 
have  had  full  and  timely  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate. In  determining  whether  a  State 
Party  has  complied  with  this  mandate,  the 
convention  shall  require  that : 

(1)  The  unit  rule  not  be  used  In  any  stage 
of  the  delegate  selection  process:  and 

(2)  All  feasible  efforts  have  been  made  to 
assure  that  delegates  are  selected  through 
Party  primary,  convention,  or  committee  pro- 
cedures open  to  public  participation  within 
the  calendar  year  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

(This  amendment  to  the  1972  Call  la  to  be 
Implemented  by  the  Commission,  as  a  result 
of  the  Convention's  adoption  of  the  Creden- 
tials Committee  recommendation  (supra.) 
that  the  Commission  was  to  "aid  the  State 
Democratic  Parties  In  fully  meeting  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  assurances  required  for  in- 
clxislon  in  the  Call  for  the  1972  Convention"]. 

STATE    BEFORM    COMMISSION    CHAIKMEN  ■ 

Alabama:  Honorable  Bert  Hal  torn,  Flor- 
ence. Ala. 

Arizona:  Mr.  George  Miller,  2934  North' 
Los  Altos.  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Arkansas:  Mr.  Richard  S.  Arnold,  P.O.  Box 
1938,  Texarkana.  Ark. 

California:  Mr.  Donald  Solem.  1182  Market 
Street,  San  PYanclsco,  Calif. 

Colorado:  Mr.  Dale  Tooley,  635  Vine  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut:  Judge  Stephen  K.  Elliot,  60 
Center  Street,  Southlngton,  Conn. 

Delaware:  Dr.  Arlen  Mechler,  1108  North 
Rodney  Street,  Wilmington.  Del. 

Florida:  Mr.  Pat  Thomas,'  P.O.  Box  1758. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Georgia:  Mr.  James  H.  Gray,'  2501  Bank 
of  Georgia  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Idaho:  Mr.  James  B.  Donart,  36  East  Main 
Street,  Welser,  Idaho. 

Indiana:  Mr.  Richard  B.  Stoner,  2770 
Franklin  Drive,  Columbus,  Ind. 

Iowa:  Mr.  Dan  Boyle,  403  Magowan  Avenue, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


As  of  March  16, 1970. 
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Kentucky:  Mr,  Thomas  C.  Carroll,  1416 
Kentucky  Home  Life  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Maine:  Mr.  George  Mitchell,  62  State 
Street,  Augusta,  Me. 

Maryland:  Honorable  Thomas  Hunter 
Lowe,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Michigan:  Dr.  WUllam  Haber,  11498  Port- 
lance,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Minnesota:  Ii^.  Forrest  Harris,  6113  Second 
Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mississippi:  Dr.  Matthew  Page,  Colonel 
Albert  Richardson,  346  Issaquena  Avenue, 
Clarksdale,  Miss. 

Missouri:  Mr.  George  W.  Burruss,  1709 
Hayselton,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Nebraska:  Richard  M.  Fellman,  846  Omaha 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Nevada:  Mrs.  Pat  Potter,  1565  West  King 
Street,  Carson  City,  Nev. 

New  Hampshire:  Mr.  Harry  Maoris,  Room 
700,  Carpenter  Hotel,  Manchester,  N.H. 

New  Jersey:  Honorable  FVank  Thompson, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  2246  Raybum 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

New  Mexico:  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Morris,  P.O. 
Box  336,  Tucumcarl,  N.M. 

New  York:  Mr.  Theodore  Sorensen,  180 
Central  Park  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 

North  Carolina:  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  P.O. 
Box  249.  Wilson,  N.C. 

North  Dakota:  Mrs.  Liv  BJorlle,  1380  Cen- 
tral Ave.,  Valley  City.  N.  Dak. 

Ohio:  Mr.  Robert  B.  McAllster,  17  South 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma:  Mr.  Jerry  Sokoloeky,  Cravens 
Building,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Horace  J.  Culbertson, 
P.O.  Box  129,  Lewtstown,  Pa. 

South  Dakota:  Dr.  Byron  Harrell,  Box  6, 
Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

Tennessee:  Mr.  James  Peeler,'  Covington, 
Tenn. 

Utah:  Mr.  John  Klas,'  363  East  Second 
South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Vermont:  Mr.  Richard  J.  Young,  Shel- 
bume,  Vt. 

Virginia:  Mr.  Tom  B.  Pugat,  Bwlngs,  Va. 

Washington:  Mr.  DIno  Batall.  1700  Pern- 
side  Drive.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

West  Virginia:  Mr.  Rudolph  DITrappano,' 
140O  Commerce  Square,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Wisconsin:  Mr.  David  Carley.  316  West 
Gorham,  Madison,  Wis. 

Canal  Zone:  Mrs.  Leona  McFarland,  P.O. 
Box  936,  Balboa,  Canal  Zone. 

Guam:  Mr.  Fred  Bordallo,  P.O.  Box  1328, 
Agana,  Guam. 

DELEGATE  SELECTION  IN  1988:  A  STATE  BT  STATE 
SUMMABT 

Alabama:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  elected  from  ex- 
ecutive committee  districts  (contiguous 
with  the  congressional  district  boimdaries 
prior  to  court  ordered  redlstrictlng  in  1965) 
In  a  primary  held  In  May  1968.  Candidates 
for  delegate  and  alternate  ran  individually 
and  their  presidential  preference  was  not 
listed  on  the  ballot.  Candidates  for  delegate 
and  alternate  who  were  unopposed  were 
deemed  elected  and  their  names  did  not 
appear  on  the  ballot.  No  presidential  pref- 
erence poll  was  conducted.  The  Chairman, 
Vice  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  State 
Committee  were  appointed  as  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention  by  the  State  Com- 
mittee. 

Alaska:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  state  convention  held  In  April,  1968. 
Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  state  con- 
vention were  selected  at  district  conventions 
comi>o6«d  of  delegates  selected  at  precinct 
caucuses  held  in  the  early  spring  of  1968. 

Arizona:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
by  the  State  Committee  In  April,  1968.  Mem- 
bers of  the  State  Committee  were  selected 
by  country  committees  composed  of  precinct 


*  Denotes  State  Chairman. 
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committeemen  elected  in  a  primary  held  in 
September,  1966. 

Arkansas:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
by  the  State  Committee,  meeting  In  July 
1968.  thr«e-flfths  on  the  basis  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  county  committees  con- 
vened In  each  congressional  district.  Mem- 
bers of  the  State  Committee  were  selected 
by  a  state  convention  composed  of  delegates 
elected  by  county  conventions.  Delegates  to 
the  county  conventions  were  elected  In  a 
primary  held  In  August,  1966. 

California:  Delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention were  elected  at  large  by  slate  in  a 
statewide  presidential  primary  held  In  June 
1968.  The  slate  of  the  presidential  candi- 
date who  received  a  plurality  of  the  primary 
vote  was  elected.  Only  the  names  of  the 
presidential  candidates  appeared  on  the  bal- 
lot. The  committee  which  nominated  the 
winning  slate  of  delegates  named  the  alter- 
nates to  the  National  Convention. 

Canal  Zone:  Delegates  and  alternates  to 
the  National  Convention  were  selected  at  a 
regional  convention  held  in  the  spring  of 
1968.  Any  member  of  the  Canal  Zone  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  allowed  to  attend  the  re- 
gional convention. 

Colorado:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  state  assembly  held  In  July  1968,  three 
fourths  on  the  basis  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  congressional  district  conventions 
and  one  fourth  on  the  basis  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  nominating  committee  of 
the  state  assembly.  Delegates  and  alternates 
to  the  congressional  district  conventions 
and  state  assembly  were  selected  at  county 
conventions  composed  of  delegates  selected 
at  precinct  caucuses  held  in  May  1968. 

Connecticut:  Delegates  and  alternates  to 
the  National  Convention  were  selected  at 
large  at  a  state  convention  held  in  June 
1968.  Delegates  to  the  state  convention  were 
selected  by  town  committees,  town  caucuses, 
or  municipal  primaries.  Town  committees 
were  selected  between  1966  and  1968.  Town 
caucuses  were  held  In  February  and  early 
March  1968  and  were  attended  by  rank  and 
file  Democrats.  Delegates  chosen  by  town 
committees  or  at  town  caucuses  were  subject 
to  a  challenge  primary,  an  option  exercised 
In  one  sixth  of  the  towns.  Approximately 
one-eighth  of  the  delegates  to  the  state  con- 
vention were  selected  by  virtue  of  the  chal- 
lenge primary. 

Delaware:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  state  convention  held  In  May  1968.  One 
third  of  the  delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
state  convention  were  selected  In  the  spring 
of  1968  and  two  thirds  were  selected  by  coun- 
ty and  district  chairmen  elected  In  a  primary 
m  1966. 

District  of  Columbia:  Delegates  and  alter- 
nates to  the  National  Convention  were  elect- 
ed at  large  by  slate  in  a  presidential  pri- 
mary held  In  May  1968.  The  names  of  can- 
didates for  delegate  appeared  on  the  ballot, 
and  the  voter  had  the  option  of  casting  his 
ballot  for  a  slate  or  for  individual  candi- 
dates on  different  slates.  Candidates  for 
delegate  could  not  express  their  presidential 
preference  on  the  ballot  and  no  presidential 
preference  poll  was  conducted. 

norlda:  Three  fifths  of  the  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention  were  elected  at  large 
and  two  fifths  by  congressional  district  In 
a  primary  held  In  May  1968.  The  names  of 
candidates  for  delegate  appeared  on  the 
ballot  grouped  by  slate  pledged  to  a  presi- 
dential candidate.  No  presidential  preference 
poll  was  conducted.  Each  elected  delegate 
appointed  his  own  alternate  to  the  Naitlonal 
Convention. 

Georgia:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Kxecutlve 
Committee  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the    Democratic    gubernatMial    nominee   in 
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May  1968.  The  State  Chairman  was  selected 
by  the  state  convention  held  In  October 
1966,  and  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nom- 
inee was  selected  in  a  primary  held  In  Sep- 
tember 1966. 

Guam:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  local  convention  held  in  July  1968.  Dele- 
gates to  the  local  convention  were  selected 
at  precinct  caucuses  also  held  in  July  1968. 
Hawaii:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  state  convention  held  in  May  1968.  The 
delegates  and  alternates  to  the  state  con- 
vention were  composed  of  party  officials  and 
the  elected  representatives  of  each  precinct 
club.  Precinct  clubs  elected  their  representa- 
tives in  March  1968. 

Idaho:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  state  assembly  in  June  1968.  One  third 
of  the  delegation  was  apportioned  to  each 
of  the  two  congressional  districts.  Delegates 
and  alternates  to  the  state  assembly  were 
the  legislative  district  chairmen  and  the 
delegates  selected  by  precinct  committee- 
men elected  In  a  primary  held  in  August 
1966. 

Illinois:  Two  fifths  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  National  Convention  were 
elected  by  congressional  district  in  a  primary 
held  in  early  June  1968  and  three  fifths 
were  selected  at  large  at  a  state  convention 
held  in  late  June  1968.  In  the  primary,  can- 
didates for  delegate  and  alternate  ran  Indi- 
vidually and  were  not  allowed  to  express  a 
presidential  preference  on  the  ballot.  No 
presidential  preference  poll  was  conducted. 
The  state  convention  for  the  selection  of  at- 
large  delegates  and  alternates  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  was  composed  of  delegates 
selected  by  township  committeemen  elected 
In  1966  and  by  ward  and  precinct  committee- 
men elected  in  the  June  1968  primary. 

Indiana:  One  half  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  National  Convention  were 
selected  by  congressional  district  caucuses 
and  one  half  at  large  at  a  state  convention 
held  in  June  1968.  Congressional  district 
delegates  were  bound  by  the  results  of  the 
district  presidential  preference  poll  held 
concurrently  with  the  election  of  delegates 
and  alternates  to  the  state  convention  in  the 
May  primary.  At-large  delegates  were  bound 
by  the  result  of  the  at-large  presidential 
preference  poll. 

Iowa:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  were  selected  at  large  at 
a  state  convention  held  in  May  1968,  one  half 
on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  con- 
gressional district  caucuses  and  one  half  on 
the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  a  nomi- 
nating committee  of  the  state  convention. 
Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  state  con- 
vention were  selected  at  county  conventions 
composed  of  delegates  selected  by  precinct 
caucuses  held  In  March  1968. 

Kansas:  One- fourth  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  National  Convention  were 
selected  one  fourth  at  large  at  a  state  con- 
vention held  in  March  1968  and  three  fourths 
at  congressional  district  conventions  held  In 
February  1968.  Delegates  and  alternates  to 
the  state  and  district  conventions  were  se- 
lected at  county  conventions  composed  of 
precinct  committeemen  and  committee  wo- 
men elected  In  a  primary  held  in  August  1966. 
Kentucky:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  state  convention  held  In  July  1968,  one 
third  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
of  congressional  district  caucuses  and  two 
thirds  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
of  a  nominating  committee  of  the  state  con- 
vention. Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  state 
convention  were  selected  at  county  or  legis- 
lative district  conventions,  also  held  in  July 
1968,  composed  of  all  those  party  members 
who  wished  to  attend. 

Louialana:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
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by  a  Mlection  committee  established  by  the 
State  Committee.  The  members  of  the  selec- 
tion committee  were  the  Oovemor,  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee, and  the  members  of  the  National 
Conmilttee  from  Louisiana.  The  Oovemor 
and  State  Committee  officers  were  elected  in 
a  primary  held  In  November  1967.  Members 
of  the  National  Committee  were  selected  In 
1964. 

Maine:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  state  convention  held  In  May,  1968  on 
the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  a  nomi- 
nating committee  of  the  state  convention. 
Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  state  con- 
vention were  selected  by  municipal  caucuses 
held  In  February  and  March  1968. 

Maryland:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  "convention"  of  the  State  Committee 
held  In  April  1968.  The  State  Committee  was 
composed  of  local  committee  members 
elected  In  a  primary  held  In  September  1966. 

Massachusetts:  Two  thirds  of  the  dele- 
gates and  alternates  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion were  elected  at  large  and  one  third  by 
congressional  district  In  a  primary  held  In 
April  1968.  Names  of  congressional  district 
candidates  for  delegate  and  alternate  ap- 
peared on  the  ballot;  because  the  State  Com- 
mittee's slate  of  candidates  for  delegate  and 
alternate  at  large  was  not  contested,  these 
candidates  were  deemed  elected  without 
their  names  having  to  appear  on  the  ballot. 
Although  candidates  for  district  delegate  ex- 
pressed their  presidential  preference  on  the 
ballot,  a  presidential  preference  poll  held 
concurrently  with  the  election  of  delegates 
bound  the  delegates  regardless  of  their  In- 
dividual preferencee. 

Michigan:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  a  state 
convention  held  In  June  1968,  one  half  at 
large  and  one  half  by  congressional  district 
caucuses  of  state  convention  delegates.  Dele- 
gates and  altematee  to  the  state  convention 
were  selected  by  county  conventions  com- 
posed of  delegates  elected  in  a  primary  held 
In  August  1966. 

Minneeota;  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  state  convention  held  In  June  1968,  three 
fifths  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
of  congressional  district  conventions  and  two 
fifths  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
of  a  nominating  committee  of  the  state  con- 
vention. Delegates  to  the  congressional  dis- 
trict and  state  conventions  were  selected  at 
county  conventions  composed  of  delegates 
selected  at  pteclnct  caucuses  held  in  the 
spring  of  1968. 

Mississippi :  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  the  state  convention  held  In  July  1968, 
two  fifths  on  the  basis  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  congressional  district  caucuses  and 
three  fifths  on  the  basis  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  nominating  committee  of  the  state 
convention.  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
state  convention  were  selected  at  county 
conventions  composed  of  delegates  selected 
at  prednet  conventions  also  held  In  July 
1968. 

Mlseourl :  Nine  tenths  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  National  Convention  were 
selected  at  a  state  convention  held  In  June 
1968;  one  tenth  of  the  delegation  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Committee.  At  the  state 
convention,  one  half  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  National  Convention  were 
selected  at  congressional  district  caucuses 
and  two  fifths  at  large  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendations  of  a  nominating  commit- 
tee of  the  state  convention.  Delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  state  convention  were  se- 
lected at  county  conventions  composed  of 
delegates  selected  at  ward  or  township  meet- 
ings held  in  Aprtl  and  May  1968. 

Montana:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
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at  a  state  convention  held  In  June  1968.  Dele- 
gates and  alternates  to  the  state  convention 
were  selected  at  county  conventio''  ^  com- 
posed of  precinct  committeemen  and  com- 
mltteewomen  elected  in  a  primary  in  June 
1968. 

Nebraska:  Three  fourths  of  the  delegates 
and  alternates  to  the  National  Convention 
were  elected  at  large  and  one  fourth  by  con- 
gressional district  in  a  primary  held  in  May 
1968.  The  names  of  candidates  for  delegate 
appeared  on  the  ballot  with  their  presi- 
dential preference  or  the  designation  "un- 
committed" below  their  name.  A  non  bind- 
ing presidential  preference  poll  was  con- 
ducted concurrently  with  the  primary  elec- 
tion of  delegates. 

Nevada:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  state  convention  held  in  March  1968. 
Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  state  con- 
vention were  selected  at  county  conventions 
composed  of  delegates  and  alternates  selected 
in  precinct  mass  meetings  held  in  February 
and  March  1968. 

New  Hampshire:  Delegates  and  alternates 
to  the  National  Convention  were  elected  in  a 
primary  equally  from  the  two  congressional 
districts  in  March  1968.  Delegates  ran  in- 
dividually and  their  names  appeared  on  the 
ballots  along  with  their  presidential  pref- 
erence. A  non  binding  presidential  preference 
pell  was  conducted  concurrently  with  the 
primary  election  of  delegates. 

New  Jersey:  Nine  tenths  of  the  delegates 
and  alternates  to  the  National  Convention 
were  elected  by  congressional  district  and 
one  tenth  at  large  In  a  primary  held  In  June 
1968.  Delegates  ran  individually  and  their 
names  appeared  on  the  primary  ballot  along 
with  their  presidential  preference.  No  presi- 
dential  preference   ix>ll    was   conducted. 

New  Mexico:  Delegates  and  alternates  to 
the  National  Convention  were  selected  at 
large  at  a  state  oonventon  held  In  June  1968. 
Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  state  'X)n- 
vention  were  selected  at  county  conventions 
composed  of  delegates  selected  at  ward  meet- 
ings (or  at  combined  county  conventions 
large  at  a  state  convention  held  in  June  1968. 

New  York :  Two  thirds  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  National  Convention  were 
elected  by  congressional  district  in  a  primary 
held  in  June  1968  and  one  third  were  selected 
at  large  by  the  State  Committee  later  in 
June  1968.  In  the  primary,  candidates  for 
delegate  and  alternate  ran  Individually  and 
were  not  permitted  to  state  their  presidential 
preference  on  the  ballot.  No  presidential 
preference  poll  was  conducted.  The  State 
Committee  which  selected  the  at-large  dele- 
gates and  alternates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention was  composed  of  members  elected 
by  assembly  district  In  the  June  primary.  The 
Chairman.  Vice  Chairman.  Treasurer,  Sec- 
retary, and  Chairman  of  the  law  committee 
were  ex-offlcio  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention. 

North  Carolina:  Delegates  and  alternates 
to  the  National  Convention  were  selected  at 
large  at  a  state  convention  held  in  June  1968, 
three  fifths  on  the  basis  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  congressional  district  caucuses. 
Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  state  conven- 
tion were  selected  by  county  conventions 
composed  of  delegates  selected  in  precinct 
caucuses  held  in  May  1968. 

North  Dakota:  Delegates  and  alternates 
to  the  National  Convention  were  selected 
at  large  at  a  state  convention  held  in  June 
1968.  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  state 
convention  were  selected  at  meetings  of  the 
legislative  district  committees  composed  ot 
precinct  committeemen  ^ected  in  a  primary 
held  In  September  1966. 

Ohio:  Three  fifths  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  National  Convention  were 
elected  at  large  and  two  fifths  by  congres- 
sional district  In  a  primary  held  In  May  1968. 
Delegates  ran  Individually  and  by  slate,  and 
In  both  cases  their  names  appeared  on  the 
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ballot  along  with  their  presidential  prefer- 
ence. No  presidential  preference  poll  was 
conducted. 

Oklahoma:  One  half  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  National  Convention  were 
selected  by  the  congressional  district  com- 
mittees and  one  half  were  selected  at  Isirge 
at  a  state  convention  held  In  June  1968.  The 
congressional  district  committees  were  com- 
posed of  county  chairmen  arid  co-chairmen 
selected  by  precinct  chairmen  and  co-chair- 
men. The  precinct  chairmen  and  co-chair- 
men were  selected  by  precinct  committeemen 
elected  in  the  primary  held  in  February  1967. 
The  state  convention  was  composed  of  dele- 
gates and  alternates  selected  at  county  con- 
ventions whose  delegates  were  selected  at 
precinct  meetings  held  in  June  1968. 

Oregon:  Three  fourths  of  the  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention  were  elected  at 
large  and  one  fourth  by  congressional  dis- 
trict In  a  primary  held  In  May  1968.  Delegates 
ran  Individually  and  their  names  app>eared 
on  the  ballot.  Although  candidates  for  dele- 
gate expressed  their  presidential  preference 
on  the  ballot  a  presidential  preference  poll 
held  concurrently  with  the  primary  election 
of  delegates  bound  the  elected  delegates  re- 
gardless of  their  individual  preferences.  Each 
elected  delegate  appointed  his  own  alternate 
to  the  National  Convention. 

Pennsylvania:  Three  fourths  of  the  dele- 
gates and  alternates  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion were  selected  by  congressional  district 
in  a  primary  held  in  April  1968,  and  one 
fourth  was  selected  at  large  by  the  State 
Committee  in  February  1968.  The  State 
Committee  was  composed  of  members  elected 
by  senatorial  district  in  a  primary  held  In 
April,  1966.  Candidates  for  delegate  in  the 
congressional  district  primary  ran  Individ- 
ually and  could  not  express  their  presidential 
preference  on  the  ballot.  A  presidential  pref- 
erence poll  was  conducted  concurrently  with 
the  primary  election  of  delegates  and  was 
binding  on  any  elected  delegate  who  pledged 
himself  to  abide  by  the  results  of  the  poll 
If  he  won. 

Puerto  Rico:  Delegates  and  alternates  to 
the  National  Convention  were  selected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Territorial  Committee  whose 
members  were  selected  In  1966. 

Rhode  Island:  Delegates  and  alternates  to 
the  National  Convention  were  selected  at 
large  by  the  State  Committee  on  the  basis 
of  the  recommendations  of  a  nominating 
committee  In  May  1968.  Members  of  the 
State  Committee  were  elected  In  a  primary 
held  in  September  1966. 

South  Carolina:  Delegates  and  alternates 
to  the  National  Convention  were  selected  at 
large  at  a  state  convention  held  In  March 
1968.  two  thirds  on  the  basis  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  congressional  district 
caucuses  and  one  third  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  SUte  Committee. 
Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  state  con- 
vention were  selected  by  county  conventions 
composed  of  delegates  selected  by  precinct 
clubs  in  February  1968. 

South  Dakota:  Delegates  and  alternates  to 
the  National  Convention  were  elected  at 
large  in  a  primary  held  in  June  1968.  Candi- 
dates for  delegate  ran  by  slate  but  their 
names  appeared  on  the  ballot  along  with  their 
presidential  preference. 

Tennessee:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large  at 
a  state  convention  held  in  June  1968,  one 
half  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of 
congressional  district  caucuses  and  one  half 
on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  a 
nominating  committee  of  the  state  conven- 
tion. In  91  counUes,  delegates  and  alternates 
to  the  state  convention  were  choeen  by  mass 
meetings  held  In  the  spring  of  1968,  and,  In 
the  four  largest  counties,  by  the  executive 
committees  elected  in  the  primary  held  in 
August  1966. 

Texas:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
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at  a  state  convention  held  In  June  1968.  Dele- 
gates and  alternates  to  the  state  convention 
were  selected  at  county  (or  senatorial  dis- 
trict) conventions  composed  of  delegates  se- 
lected at  precinct  oonventlons  In  May  1968. 

Utah:  Delegates  and  altematee  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  were  selected  at  large  at  a 
state  convention  held  In  July  1968.  One  sixth 
of  the  delegation  was  chosen  by  the  State 
Central  Committee  and  five  sixths  was  ap- 
portioned among  the  counties  grouped  in 
"districts"  for  this  purpose.  Delegates  and 
alternates  to  the  state  convention  were  se- 
lected at  county  conventions  comjjosed  of 
delegates  selected  at  voting  district  mass 
meetings  In  May  1968. 

Vermont:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  state  convention  held  In  May  1968.  Dele- 
gates and  alternates  to  the  state  convention 
were  selected  at  town  caucuses  held  In  April 
and  May  1968. 

Virgin  Islands:  Delegates  and  alternates 
to  the  National  Convention  were  selected  at 
large  at  a  territorial  convention  on  the  basis 
of  a  slate  presented  by  the  Territorial  Com- 
mittee. Delegates  to  the  territorial  conven- 
tion were  members  of  the  Territorial  Com- 
mittee, the  executive  committees  of  each  di- 
vision organization,  and  members  of  the 
legislature  elected  at  the  previous  general 
election. 

Virginia:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
at  a  state  convention  held  In  July  1968,  three 
fifths  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
of  congressional  district  caucuses  and  two 
fifths  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  Chairman.  Delegates  and  alternates 
to  the  state  convention  were  selected  by  city 
and  county  conventions  composed  of  dele- 
gates selected  at  mass  meetings  held  In  April 
1968. 

Washington:  Three  tenths  of  the  delegates 
and  alternates  to  the  National  Convention 
were  selected  by  the  State  Committee  In  Feb- 
ruary 1968,  six  tenths  by  congressional  dis- 
trict conventions  held  In  June  1968,  and  one 
tenth  at  a  state  convention  held  In  July  1968. 
The  State  Committee  was  composed  of  mem- 
bers selected  by  county  committees  which 
were  composed  of  the  precinct  committee- 
men elected  In  the  November  1966  general 
election.  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  con- 
gressional district  and  state  conventions  were 
selected  by  county  conventions  composed  of 
delegates  selected  in  precinct  caucuses  In 
March  and  Aprtl  1968  and  precinct  commit- 
teemen elected  In  the  November  1966  general 
election. 

West  Virginia:  One  half  of  the  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  were  elected  at 
large  and  one  half  by  congressional  district 
in  a  primary  held  In  May  1968.  Candidates 
for  delegate  were  not  permitted  to  state  their 
presidential  preference  on  the  ballot  (al- 
though, for  example,  some  delegates  had 
their  names  listed  on  the  ballot  as  "John 
HHH  Doe").  No  presidential  preference  poU 
was  conducted.  Each  elected  delegate  ap- 
pointed his  own  alternate  to  the  National 
Convention. 

Wisconsin:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  by  the  pri- 
mary held  in  March,  1968,  either  by  slate  In 
the  primary  Itself  or  by  the  presidential 
candidate  (or  his  agent,  the  State  Adminis- 
trative Committee)  who  won  the  congres- 
sional district  and  statewide  presidential  pref- 
erence poll  held  concurrently  with  the  pri- 
mary election  of  delegates.  In  the  primary, 
only  the  names  of  the  presidential  candidates 
appeared  on  the  ballot.  After  the  primary, 
Senator  McCarthy,  the  winner  of  the  presi- 
dential poll  In  the  eight  districts  In  which 
no  slate  of  delegates  was  filed,  and  at  large, 
chose  half  of  the  delegates  and  alternates 
and  accepted  half  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  Administrative  Committee. 

Wyoming:  Delegates  and  alternates  to  the 
National  Convention  were  selected  at  large 
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at  a  state  convention  held  In  May  1968,  one 
fourth  by  floor  nominations  and  three  fourths 
on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
nominating  committee  of  the  state  conven- 
tion. Delegates  and  alternates  to  the  state 
convention  were  selected  by  county  conven- 
tions composed  of  precinct  committeemen 
elected  in  a  primary  held  In  August  1966. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  On  August  26,  1968  the  Convention 
adopted  the  majority  report  of  the  Creden- 
tials Committee  calling  for  "a  meaningful 
and  timely  opportunity"  for  all  Democratic 
voters  to  participate.  The  following  day,  the 
Convention  adopted  the  minority  report  of 
the  Rules  Conunlttee  calling  for  "a  full  and 
timely  opportunity"  to  participate.  Because 
these  resolutions  are  not  Inconsistent,  and 
because  Implied  repeals  are  not  favored  In 
legislative  construction,  we  have  combined 
the  two  clauses. 

'  A  list  of  people  who  testified  In  person 
or  who  submitted  statements  at  the  hear- 
ings Is  on  file  at  the  offices  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

'  In  some  states,  statutes  and  party  rules 
allow  considerable  discretion  to  the  state 
committee  to  choose  which  selection  system 
win  be  used  In  each  presidential  election 
year.  This  chart  refiects  the  system  the  state 
parties  used  In  1968.  In  several  states,  new 
statutes  and  party  rules  have  already  been 
adopted  which  date  this  chart  considerably. 

'  The  Chairman  of  the  State  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  chose  the  entire  dele- 
gation, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tAe 
Governor. 

^  The  underrepresentatlon  of  these  groups 
Is  not  characteristic  only  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  The  situation  was  equally  or  more 
acute  at  the  1968  Republican  National 
Convention : 

(a)  Blacks:  Of  the  2,666  delegates  and 
alternates  who  assembled  In  Miami,  only 
76  (2.4%)  were  black.  Of  these,  only  26  were 
actually  voting  delegates  (1.9%  of  the  total 
delegates) ,  and  50  were  alternates. 

(b)  YotJNO  Ptople:  Only  1%  of  the  GOP 
delegates  were  under'  the  age  of  30,  while 
83%  were  40  years  of  age  or  older.  In  42 
states,  there  were  no  voting  delegates  under 
30.  and  In  an  additional  8  delegations,  there 
was  only  one  member  under  30  years.  The 
average  age  of  the  delegations  from  22  states 
was  over  60  years,  and  there  was  no  voting 
delegate  under  40  years  of  age  from  one 
state    (Connecticut). 

(c)  Women:  Women  comprised  VT^c  of  the 
OOP  national  convention,  though  there 
were  no  women  at  all  In  the  delegations  rep- 
resenting New  Hampshire,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  West  Virginia.  Eleven  state  dele- 
gations did  not  have  the  four  women  re- 
quired to  fill  the  places  assigned  to  them 
on  the  four  standing  conunlttees  of  the 
Convention  (Illinois,  Kentucky,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Car- 
olina, Oregon,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  West  Virginia). 

•  Six  haaic  elements,  adopted  hy  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  as  official  policy 
statement,  January  1968: 

1.  All  public  meetings  at  all  levels  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  each  State  should  be 
open  to  all  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 

2.  No  test  for  membership  In,  nor  any 
oaths  of  loyalty  to,  the  Democratic  Party  In 
any  State  should  be  required  or  used  which 
has  the  effect  of  requiring  prospective  or  cur- 
rent members  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
acquiesce  In,  condone  or  support  discrimina- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin. 

3.  The  time  and  place  for  all  public  meet- 
ings of  the  Democratic  Party  on  all  levels 
should  be  ptibllclzed  fully  and  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  assure  timely  notice  to  all  In- 
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terested  persons.  Such  meetings  must  be  held 
In  places  accessible  to  all  Party  members  and 
lairge  enough  to  accommodate  all  Interested 
persons. 

4.  The  Democratic  Party,  on  all  levels, 
should  support  the  tM?oadest  possible  regis- 
tration without  discrimination  on  grounds 
of  race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin. 

6.  The  Democratic  Party  In  each  State 
should  publicize  fully  and  In  such  manner 
as  to  assm-e  notice  to  all  Interested  parties 
a  fuU  description  of  the  legal  and  practical 
procedures  for  selection  of  Democratic  F'arty 
Officers  and  representatives  on  all  levels. 
Publication  of  these  procedures  should  be 
done  In  such  fashion  that  all  i>rospectlve  and 
current  members  of  ecMsh  State  Democratic 
Party  vrtll  be  fully  and  adequately  Informed 
of  the  pertinent  procedures  In  time  to  par- 
ticipate In  each  selection  procedure  at  all 
levels  of  the  Democratic  Party  organization. 

6.  The  Democratic  Party  in  each  State 
should  publicize  fully  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  assure  notice  to  all  Interested  parties 
a  complete  description  of  the  legal  and  prac- 
tical qualifications  for  all  officers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Democratic  Party. 
Such  publication  shotUd  be  done  in  timely 
fashion  so  that  all  prospective  candidates  or 
applicants  for  any  elected  or  appointed  posi- 
tion within  each  State  Democratic  Pairty  will 
have  full  and  adequate  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  office. 

'  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  this  Is  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  mandatory  Imposition  of  quotas. 

•  Unit  Rttle.  "This  Convention  will  not  en- 
force upon  any  delegate  with  respect  to  vot- 
ing on  any  question  or  Issue  before  the  Con- 
vention any  duty  or  obligation  which  said 
delegate  would  consider  to  violate  his  in- 
dividual oonsdence.  As  to  any  legal,  moral  or 
ethical  obligation  arising  from  a  unit  vote  or 
rule  Imposed  either  by  State  law  by  a  State 
convention  or  State  committee  or  primary 
election  of  any  nature,  or  by  a  vote  of  a  State 
delegation,  the  Convention  will  look  to  each 
Individual  delegate  to  determine  for  himself 
the  extent  of  such  obligation  If  any." 

•  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  prohibition  on  instructed  dele- 
gates applies  to  favorite-son  candidates  as 
well. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
Westerman,  an  associate  professor  and 
director  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
hospitals  provided  the  recently  held  Min- 
neapolis health  hearings  with  a  great 
deal  of  information  resulting  from  a 
study  he  and  Mr.  Tom  Berg,  a  State  rep- 
resentative from  the  38th  legislative  dis- 
trict, undertook  in  association  with  Prof. 
Jeffrey  O'Connell  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  Law  School,  Mr.  C.  Thomas 
ant  vice  president  for  health  science  af- 
fairs at  the  university.  A  copy  of  the 
testimony  offered  by  Mr.  Westerman  is 
included. 

Mr.  Westerman  also  discussed  the 
evolving  concepts  that  are  taking  place 
In  the  Minneapolis  metropolitan  area. 
For  example,  the  hospitals  comprising 
the  seven-county  area  are  discussing 
ways  to  provide  better  and  more  thor- 
ough care  in  euitlcipatlon  of  passage  of 
Federal  legislation  that  would  help  ra- 
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tlonallze  medical  services.  Hospitals,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Westerman,  are  a  base 
which  Include  consumer  controls  through 
the  board  of  trustees.  They  are  becoming 
a  corporate  entity  that  is  more  and  more 
ctMicemed  with  rehabilitative,  or  clinical 
rather  than  long-term  bed  care.  This  Is 
Indeed  an  Important  change  in  the  role 
of  hospitals. 

The  hearing  follows: 
C0NCBXS8MAN  Pkasxx's  Hxalth  HxAKma,  Fkb- 

■TJAIT   27,    1971,    MnfKEAPOLIS.    MlXTK. 

Enclosed  Is  testimony  from  Representative 
Tom  Berg  and  Mr.  John  Westerman  con- 
cerning suggested  Improvements  In  the  health 
care  system. 

Mr.  Tom  Berg  Is  a  DFL  representative  from 
District  38-B  representing  the  Kenwood,  Bryn 
Mawr  and  downtown  areas  of  Minneapolis. 
This  Is  his  first  term  In  the  Minnesota  House 
of  Representatlve3.  Berg  serves  on  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  The  Minnesota  House  of 
Representatives:  Judiciary,  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, Metropolitan  and  Urban  Affairs,  Crime 
Prevention,  Higher  Education  and  Oeneral 
legislation. 

Mr.  John  H.  Westerman,  Director  and  As- 
sociate Professor  of  University  Hospitals  is 
currently  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Health  Board.  The  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee represents  the  38  hospitals  In  the 
seven  county  metropolitan  area.  Westerman 
also  serves  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Teaching  Hospitals  in  the  State  of  Ifinnesota 
and  Is  a  consultant  to  the  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare,  Health  Serv- 
ices Mental  Health  Administration. 

Both  Berg  and  Westerman  are  associated 
with  Professor  Jeffrey  O'Connell,  University 
of  Illinois  Law  School,  Iilr.  C.  Thomas  Smith, 
Associate  Director,  University  Hoepitals,  Mr. 
David  Preston,  Assistant  Vice  President  for 
Health  Science  Affairs,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, In  a  study  of  reform  of  the  health 
care  delivery  system  In  the  United  States. 

I.    INTHODUCnON 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  there  been  such  widespread  agreement 
about  the  need  to  reform  the  health  care 
system.  This  agreement  between  providers 
and  consumers,  between  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, between  goverimient  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  between  experts  and  non-experts 
runs  to  a  few  simple  objectives.  The  major 
objective  is  to  Improve  the  health  care 
delivery  system.  The  themes  behind  this  ob- 
jective revolve  around  the  need  for  (1)  crea- 
tion of  meaningful  area-wide  health  authori- 
ties, and  (2)  production  of  increased  man- 
power with  better  utilization  and  distribu- 
tion, and  (3)  control  of  coats. 

There  are  other  important  Issues.  However 
the  flrst  step  to  improve  the  system  will  need 
to  give  priority  to  programs  designed  to  meet 
these  objectives. 

These  comments  identify  some  perceived 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  Minnesota,  note  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  existing  and 
proposed  leglslaUon  to  meet  these  needs,  in- 
clude recommendations  for  legislative  actions 
to  Improve  the  system. 

n.  NKTDS  or  THX  CITIZENS  OF  M:lNNXSOTA 

In  many  ways  the  state  of  Minnesota  Is 
very  fortimate.  Minnesota  ranks  twelfth  In 
the  United  States  In  the  number  of  entering 
medical  students  per  100,000  population  by 
state  of  residence  (as  of  1966).  The  number 
of  active  denUsts  in  the  state  as  of  1967  was 
68  per  100,000  population,  fourteenth  In  the 
country.  The  Citizens  Committee  for  Nursing 
in  Minnesota  recently  published  findings  In- 
dicating that  In  1966  the  number  of  regis- 
tered nuTses  per  100,000  population  was  313 
for  the  nation  compared  to  397  foe  the  state 
of  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  U  bleooad  wltb  two  strong  ma- 
jor tertiary  health  care  centers:  the  Mayo 
CUsJc    and    the    University    of    Minnesota 
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Health  Sciences  Center.  While  there  are  gaps 
in  care  for  the  sparsely  populated  rural  re- 
gion and  certain  urban  centers,  the  magni- 
tude of  these  gape  la  considerably  leaa  than 
the  sparsely  populated  nual  areas  to  the 
west  and  the  problems  to  congested  urban 
ghetto  areas  to   the  east. 

Recent  studies  called  for  Improvement  In 
the  existing  sltuatloa.  In  1966  Hill  Family 
Foundation  study  of  phyalclans  and  dentists 
suggested  there  will  be  need  for  an  additional 
two  to  three  hiiudred  physicians  in  Minne- 
sota by  1976,  and  recommended  that  the  Uni- 
versity expand  Its  class  to  200  medical  stu- 
dents. The  same  study  recommended  an  in- 
crease in  dental  students  entering  freshman 
class  from  110  to  160,  noting  that  in  1940 
there  were  77  dentists  per  100,000  population 
in  Minnesota  and  In  1963  there  were  68  den- 
tists per  100,000  population.  In  1964,  27%  of 
the  dentists  in  the  state  were  65  years  or 
older  and  in  1968  the  number  of  dentists  over 
66  increased  to  31%  of  the  total  active  den- 
tists in  the  state.  The  Citizens  Committee  for 
Nursing  in  Minnesota  pcAnted  out  that  by 
1986  the  United  States  projection  is  a  need 
for  460  nurses  per  100,000  population  and  the 
desirable  ratio  for  Mlnneeota  would  be  475 
per  100,000  population.  To  reach  tills  goal  it 
will  be  necessary  for  Mlnneeota  to  substan- 
tially Increase  the  number  of  nurses  being 
graduated  from  Minnesota  schools. 

However  much  we  can  learn  from  man- 
power ratios,  Mlnneeota  is  not  unlike  other 
states  in  requiring  a  more  effective  health 
care  delivery  system.  Only  with  an  effective 
delivery  system  can  we  realistically  project 
manpower  needs. 

For  Instance,  the  1969  Interim  legislative 
committee  study  points  out  there  is  a  need 
for  additional  280  physicians  In  the  state  if 
the  physicians  could  be  better  distributed 
geographically  by  specialty  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  Minnesota  residents.  The  study  con- 
tinues that  with  no  change  In  geographic  and 
specialty  factors,  Minnesota  suffers  a  func- 
tional shortage  of  1,000  physicians.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Mayo  and  Duluth  medi- 
cal programs  the  total  number  of  medical 
school  admissions  would  exceed  300  by  1975, 
which  could  be  ccwisldered  an  adequate  num- 
ber with  a  better  system  of  health  delivery 
organization. 

What  then  needs  to  be  done  to  relate  man- 
power to  the  needs  of  the  citizens?  A  few 
key  concepts  are  neeessary.  These  are:  (1) 
the  need  for  area-wide  health  authority,  (2) 
the  need  for  cost  controls,  (3)  the  need  for 
more  effective  manpower  utilization  and  dis- 
tribution. 

m.   KXISTINO  AND  PBOPOSXO  80LT7TI0NS  FOR  THX 

cmzKNs  or  mxnnhsota 
The  administration  and  the  Health  Secu- 
rity plans  are  steps  to  Improve  the  situation. 
As  suggested  by  an  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times,  "Some  elements  of  the  Nixon  pro- 
posals will  probably  receive  general  approval. 
Including  provisions  for  Improving  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  sorely  pressed  medical 
schools,  for  aiding  students  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  to  become  health  profes- 
sionals, for  providing  more  personnel  to  rural 
and  sliim  areas  having  few  or  no  doctors,  for 
expanding  research  in  cancer  and  sickle  cell 
anemia." 

The  administration  National  Health  In- 
surance Standards  Act  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  This  Is  a  serious  proposal  to  improve 
the  health  care  of  the  nation.  However,  the 
reliance  on  private  health  insurance  com- 
panies needs  further  study.  The  Insurance 
companies  must  act  as  more  than  a  mere 
agent  for  funds.  Insurance  companies  are 
probably  not  staffed  at  present  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  effective  administration  while 
displaying  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
citizens. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Health  Security 
Act  proposal  has  similar  objectives  in  mind 
but  through  tighter  national  guidelines  and 
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of  guaranteed  minimum  benefits  through  re* 
glonal  administration. 

At  present,  the  Kennedy  Health  Security 
Act  is  missing  a  section  on  health  manpower 
and  the  role  of  the  academic  health  center. 
We  concur  with  the  Kennedy  objective  of 
relating  the  existing  manpower  programs  to 
the  entire  health  system  and  not  viewing  the 
issue  solely  as  one  of  pumping  more  funds 
into  the  manpower  production  units.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  wUl  not  conduct  hearings  on  the 
act  for  some  months  to  come. 

More  needs  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  creat- 
ing areawlde  health  authority.  A  merger  of 
comprehensive  health  planning  programs  and 
regional  medical  programs  would  be  a  step 
In  this  direction.  A  directing  of  the  vast 
array  of  federal  programs  through  area-wide 
health  authorities  would  Insure  coordina- 
tion of  health  programs  In  the  local  scene 
that  is  not  now  present. 

The  problem  of  cost  control  is  difficult  to 
face  without  providing  the  mechanism  for 
meaningful  area-wide  health  authority.  The 
average  citizen,  as  pointed  out  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Russell  B.  Long,  Chairman,  is  confronted 
with  (a)  social  security  tax  increases  to  pay 
for  medicare,  (b)  increases  in  private  health 
insurance  premiums,  (c)  increased  state  and 
local  taxes  to  pay  for  medicaid,  (d)  more  of 
his  federal  tax  dollar  to  go  for  the  federal 
share  of  medicaid  and  medicare  costs,  (e) 
more  out-of-pocket  cost  to  cover  his  co-in- 
surance portion  of  higher  and  higher  medical 
charges,  and  (f)  more  out-of-pocket  costs  for 
rapidly  rising  charges  for  largely  non-insured 
health  services  such  as  mental  care. 

Given  this  situation,  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  our  emphasis  has  shifted 
from  the  provision  of  facilities  and  the  fi- 
nancing of  care,  to  the  concern  with  orga- 
nization of  delivery  of  health  services. 

The  Health  Maintenance  Organization  has 
much  to  commend  it.  It  provides  a  meaning- 
ful alternative  to  existing  reimbursement 
services  for  Individual  hospital  and  physician 
services.  Creating  an  organization  which  la 
an  organized  system  of  health  care  which 
provides  an  agreed  upon  set  of  oompr^en- 
sive  health  maintenance  and  treatment 
services  for  an  enrolled  group  of  persons 
through  a  prepaid  aggregate  fixed  sum  or 
capitation  agreement  that  is  worthy  of  sub- 
stantial trial,  WhUe  it  has  beeo  suggested 
that  the  Idea  that  increased  use  of  pre-paid 
group  practice  systems  can  simultaneously 
lower  costs  and  improve  care  really  requires 
more  proof  than  is  yet  available,  it  seems 
to  us  there  is  enough  data  to  suggest  that 
it  may  be  enough  of  sm  Improvement  over 
the  existing  system  to  warrant  wide-spread 
application.  We  are  concerned  that  the  medl- 
care-medlcald  amendments  include  what  we 
woiild  consider  a  cimibersome  mechanism 
vrtth  regard  to  the  section  on  innovation  and 
experimentation  with  d^ivery  systems.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  progrEtms  under  the 
innovation  and  experimentation  section  re- 
quire the  express  approval  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee.  We  would  sugg^t  that 
this  authority  be  delegated  to  the  H.E.W. 
Secretary  to  S£.A.  officials. 

The  problems  of  manpower  utllizatloo  dis- 
tribution and  production,  given  a  basic  fed- 
eral subsidy  to  medical  schools  and  other 
health  science  units,  are  largely  problems 
to  be  solved  by  area  wide  health  authorities. 
Reform  of  the  delivery  system  is  also  within 
the  capability  of  these  Jurisdictions  if  they 
have  meaningful  control  over  sufficient  re- 
sources. 

Even  at  present  this  state  has  made  marked 
strides  in  the  development  of  family  prac- 
tice programs.  The  University  la  about  *a 
embark  on  a  rural  physician  associate  pro- 
gram that  combines  education  and  service. 
The  Mlnneeota  legislature  has  also  supported 
a     unique     commimlty     services     program 


an  all-encompassing  health  Insurance  scheme  whereby  the  Unlvanlty  of  MUmeeoCa  Hoc* 
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pltals  Is  associated  with  over  30  rural  hos- 
pitals In  the  only  program  of  its  kind  In 
the  country.  It  is  also  within  the  state  prov- 
ince to  do  a  better  Job  of  coordinating  edu- 
cational efforts  In  the  health  manpower  field. 
At  the  present  through  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Coordinating  Commission  Minnesota 
does  a  good  job  of  coordinating  professional 
and  graduate  health  programs.  However,  a 
vast  majority  of  health  science  students  are 
in  non -higher  education  Institutions.  Much 
more  coordination  Is  needed  among  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  bulk  of  health  manpower. 

A  word  about  allied  health.  As  we  have 
indicated,  this  country  has  shifted  Its  con- 
cern In  the  health  field  from  facilltles-man- 
power-financlng  to  organization  of  health 
delivery.  The  premier  Issue  of  the  day  hinges 
upon  the  definition  of  health  care  and  the 
development  of  a  primary  family  practitioner. 
It  Increasingly  appears  that  the  category  of 
the  level  of  care  e.g.  primary,  secondary,  ter- 
tiary wUl  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the 
pathology  of  the  patient. 

Most  physicians  and  health  care  institu- 
tions are  deeply  involved  In  secondary  and 
tertiary  care.  People  with  a  reasonable  inten- 
sity of  pathology  seem  to  have  reasonable 
success  with  the  system.  The  number  one 
concern  of  the  population  has  to  do  with 
access  to  primary  care.  The  hesath  profes- 
sionals of  this  country  have  not  agreed  upon 
a  definition  of  primary  care,  let  alone  meas- 
uring the  cost  benefits  of  such  an  approach. 
It  does  appear  that  the  characteristics  of 
primary  care  will  include  health  mainte- 
nance, health  education,  preventive  medicine 
and  may  take  place  in  locations  other  than 
traditional  health  facilities;  such  as  the 
place  of  employment,  schools  or  the  home. 
Based  on  these  trends.  It  would  appear  that 
the  non-physician  will  play  a  major  role  In 
primary  care.  This  means  that  the  next 
priority  health  Issue  In  the  country  could  be 
the  utilization  and  distribution  of  allied 
health  personnel  In  the  delivery  of  primary 
care.  Elements  of  this  issue  concern  licensure 
laws,  educational  opportunities,  definition  of 
primary  care.  Introduction  of  non-labor  in- 
tensive methodology  and  the  development  of 
measurements  of  the  effectiveness  of  primary 
care. 

IV.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  terms  of  timing,  it  would  seem  prefer- 
able to  improve  the  delivery  system  as  a  first 
priority.  We  are  aware  of  the  phenomena  of 
wordspeak.  Constant  use  of  bxizz  words  like 
H.M.O.,  Primairy  Care,  and  Personal  Com- 
prehensive Health  Delivery  will  not  further 
the  Improvement  of  o\ir  health  system.  Nor 
will  the  invention  of  new  phrases. 

Therefore  we  would  recommend  an  ap- 
proach based  upon  the  creation  of  a  mean- 
ingful health  authority,  the  use  of  Incentives 
and  penalties  In  cost  control  and  the  develop- 
ment of  health  manpower  In  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  citizens,  with  particular  atten- 
tion on  distribution  and  utilization  of  health 
manpower.  Specifically  we  suggest: 

( 1 )  Renewal  of  manpower  programs  be 
tied  to  needs  of  the  health  system. 

(2)  Facilities  grants  and  loans  that  give  a 
priority  to  institutions  meeting  key  health 
objectives  e.g.  production  of  manpower,  meet- 
ing certain  delivery  needs. 

(3)  Encouragement  of  the  HMO  concept 
through  adoption  of  the  provisions  contained 
In  HR  4170. 

(4)  Merging  of  O.HJ>.  and  RJkLP. 

(5)  Easing  the  Innovation  and  experi- 
mentation sections  of  the  S8A  amendments. 

(6)  Development  of  a  national  data  base 
for  health. 

(7)  Further  study  of  the  Implications  of 
national  health  Insurance. 

(8)  Encourage  Federal  government  to  de- 
velop an  integrated  approach  to  health  man- 
power and  educational  facilities  programs.  In- 
cluding operating  funding  support.  This 
would  call  for  a  lessening  of  the  "hardening 
of  categories." 
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VETS  RETURN  TO  AID  VIETNAMESE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  front  page  press  accounts  from 
Vietnam  normally  detail  the  latest  sap- 
per attacks,  bombing  raids  and  body 
counts.  Death,  destruction  and  devsta- 
tion  are  the  things  headlines  are  made 
of.  The  Sunday  Star  recoitly  made  an 
exception  to  this  rule  by  running  a  front 
page  story  about  nine  American  veterans 
who  returned  to  Vietnam  as  civilian  vol- 
unteers to  help  build  a  20-unit  housing 
project  for  dependents  of  South  Viet- 
namese navy  veterans  at  Cat  Lai,  some 
15  miles  east  of  Saigon. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  story  because  it  does  spot- 
light a  different  side  of  the  much  ma- 
ligned American  GI.  I  am  especially 
proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  nine 
vets  involved  in  this  project  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine — former  Marine  Corps  pilot 
Francis  L,  Abad,  Jr.,  of  Savanna,  ni.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
not  only  these  nine  humanitarian  veter- 
ans, but  the  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  have  participated  in 
similar  projects  during  their  tours  of 
duty  in  Vietnam.  Their  efforts  more  often 
than  not  go  unreported,  and  for  this  rea- 
son we  tend  to  get  a  rather  distorted 
picture  of  what  is  happening  in  South 
Vietnam. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  fuU  text  of  the  article  from  the  Sun- 
day Star. 

Veterans  Go  Back  To  Am  Vietnamese 
(By  Holger  Jensen) 

Saigon. — The  nine  ex-GIs,  Including  five 
from  suburban  Washington,  D.C.,  wanted  to 
prove  something  to  themselves  and  to  their 
American  neighbors — "that  all  Vietnam  vet- 
erans aren't  potheads,  smack  freaks  and  rad- 
ical peaceniks." 

They  returned  to  Vietnam  to  do  manual 
labor  without  pay.  Some  were  doves  and 
some  were  hawks.  The  only  thing  they  had  In 
common  was  that  they  had  shared  the  same 
war. 

"It  was  a  constant  source  of  amazement 
even  to  us,"  says  one  of  the  nine,  Armlstead 
Maupln  Jr.,  as  the  group  left  for  home  yes- 
terday. 

A  former  Navy  lieutenant  of  27,  Maupln 
was  working  as  a  reporter  for  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier  when  a  friend  asked 
him  to  do  pubUclty  releases  for  Veterans 
Against  the  War.  It  was  the  time  of  the  May 
Day  demonstrations  and  Maupln  swiftly  be- 
came dlaUlusioned :  "The  whole  thing  was  a 
carnival  that  seemed  to  be  aimed  at  2Vi  mil- 
lion Vietnam  veterans,  negating  everything 
we'd  worked  for  and  fought  for." 

He  adds:  "In  their  desire  to  end  the  war 
at  any  cost,  a  lot  of  people  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  portray  all  veterans  as  scagheads 
and  radicals,  apparently  hoping  to  use  this 
as  a  lever  against  the  administration.  It 
seemed  all  wrong  and  I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  It." 

Maupln  wrote  to  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
the  chief  of  naval  operations:  "I'll  find  the 
veterans  to  do  some  good  In  Vietnam  If  you 
can  give  us  a  projeot  and  get  tis  over  there." 
Zumwalt  was  intrigued.  Maupln  exchanged 
more  letters  with  officials  and  got  his  project 

The  Navy  and  State  Department  agreed 
to  let  Maupln  and  any  volunteers  he  could 
find    assist   In   buUdlng   a   20-unlt   bousing 
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project  for  dependents  of  South  Vietnamese 
navy  veterans  at  Cat  Lai,  16  mllae  east  of 
Saigon. 

Maupln  relied  on  phone  calls  to  friends 
and  word  of  mouth  to  spread  his  appeal  to 
veterans.  The  message :  "We  know  the  Amer- 
icans are  gettmg  out  of  Vietnam.  Let's  do 
everything  we  possibly  can  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  before  we  leave.  Let's  do 
something  as  civilians." 

Charles  P.  Collins  m,  28,  another  former 
naval  officer  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  quit  his  Job 
as  a  recruiter  for  a  computer  firm  to  help 
select  orther  volunteers. 

Jack  Myerovitz,  a  former  Marine  who 
helped  recapture  Hue  after  the  1968  Tet 
offensive,  heard  about  It  at  a  veterans'  con- 
vention in  Maryland.  He  got  two  months  off 
without  pay  from  his  Job  as  a  government 
printer  in  Washington  and  left  his  home  In 
Oreenbelt,  Md. 

Carrolton  E.  Reese  Jr..  27,  a  HyattsvlUe. 
Md.,  construction  vrorker  who  once  guarded 
an  Army  ammunition  dump  at  Qui  Nhoo, 
learned  of  the  projeot  while  fishing  with  a 
friend.  It  took  him  30  seconds  to  volunteer. 

Another  HyattsvlUe  resident,  former  Ma- 
rine John  P.  Butler,  21,  wanted  to  extend 
his  14-month  tour  in  Vietnam  but  had  to 
leave  In  November  1969  when  his  unit  was 
pulled  back.  He  decided  to  volunteer  "to 
finish  what  I  started." 

Thomas  M.  NeUsen,  23,  of  Clinton,  Iowa, 
gave  up  painting  portraits  on  a  houseboat 
In  the  Mississippi  River  to  try  to  change  the 
Vietnamese  image  of  Americans.  A  former 
machine  gunner  with  the  Navy  riverine 
force,  he  wanted  to  prove  "we  aren't  alt  a 
bunch  of  animals." 

Zeph  Lane,  26.  of  Wheaton,  Md.,  was  a 
Navy  Hospital  corpsman  when  he  was  taken 
out  in  1969  with  a  shrapnel  hole  in  his  head. 
He  left  a  wife  and  premedlcal  studies  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  to  come  back  to 
Vietnam. 

Karel  J.  Leadbeter.  23,  of  Lanham,  Md.. 
says  he  was  an  activist  in  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans for  Peace  movement  untU  they  started 
throwing  paint  on  the  Capitol  steps.  The 
former  Air  Force  radarman  decided  to  come 
because  "search  and  destroy  missions  in  D.C. 
Just  don't  turn  me  on." 

Francis  L.  Abad  Jr.,  25,  of  Savanna,  Hi., 
was  a  Marine  Corps  pilot  with  100  ccKnbat 
missions.  He  left  the  service  early  this  year 
after  flying  Phantom  Jets  on  and  off  In  Viet- 
nam since  1966.  He  returned  to  "buUd  in- 
stead of  bomb." 

It  wasn't  easy  persuading  American  and 
Vietnamese  military  brass  here  that  nine 
veterans  were  willing  to  do  grubby  manual 
labor  In  the  Vietnamese  boondocks  without 
pay.  The  nine  men  fiew  to  Saigon  In  an  Air 
Force  Cargo  plane. 

They  were  bumped  in  Yokota,  Japan,  for 
a  cargo  of  helicopter  parts — "any  feeling  of 
self-importance  we  had  ended  right  there," 
said  Maupln — but  eventually  they  arrived 
July  5. 

"The  Americans  were  suspicious  of  our 
motives.  They  thought  we  had  come  here  to 
buy  cheap  drugs.  The  Vietnamese  thought 
we  were  civilian  contractors  out  to  make  a 
lot  of  money,"  he  added.  "Somehow  we  man- 
aged to  convince  them  that  our  coming  here 
simply  reflected  our  support  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  in  their  struggle." 

Nellson  said  all  nine  men  had  different 
views  about  the  war — "I  personally  am 
against  setting  a  deadline  for  withdrawal" — 
but  all  agreed  "this  is  a  nation  of  people  In 
pain.  We  had  to  help." 

Only  two  men  had  any  buUdtng  experi- 
ence. They  learned  fast,  laying  bricks,  saw- 
ing wood,  installing  plumbing  and  digging 
drainage  ditches.  Much  of  the  work  was  done 
In  monsoon  rains. 

The  men  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  they 
built,  at  first  without  windows  and  doors. 
Their  food  was  paid  for  by  the  Helping  Hand 
Foundation,  a  charitable  organization  of 
U.S.  businessmen. 
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"We  were  tinArmad  by  mutual  agreem«nt," 
Bald  Maupin.  "We  didn't  want  to  look  like 
some  paramilitary  commando  bristling  wltb 
guns.  Security  was  provided  by  Vietnamese 
militiamen. 

"We  were  scared  every  night  but  we  were 
relatively  safe.  Only  one  night  we  bad  to 
be  evacuated  because  they  had  an  intelli- 
gence report  of  Viet  Cong  in  the  area. 

When  the  group  arrived  the  housing  proj- 
ect at  Cat  Lai  was  30  per  cent  complete.  It 
was  80  percent  complete  when  they  departed 
yesterday. 

"It's  a  small  thing  we've  done,  but  it's  im- 
portant to  us  as  Individuals.  I  feel  satisfied 
like  never  before,"  said  Maupin  as  he  boarded 
the  plane  for  home. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lem  of  cancer  is  being  expressed  in  the 
hearings  being  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Chairman  Rogers  of  the  sub- 
committee is  to  be  commended  for  call- 
ing these  hearings  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  cure  for  cancer. 


MINNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    KINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Victor 
Gilbertson  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  director  of  the  cancer  detec- 
tion unit,  testified  at  the  hearings  I  held 
in  Minneapolis  recently.  Dr.  Gilbertson 
xnade  a  number  of  extremely  valid  points, 
some  of  which  are  summarized  below. 

He  stated  that  first,  most  health  in- 
surance is  misnamed.  It  should  be  called 
sick  insurance.  It  is  his  belief  that 
changes  in  the  health  care  system  will 
reqiilre  reorienting  our  viewpoints  to- 
ward relying  more  on  preventive  care. 
He  cited  such  outstanding  examples  of 
preventive  care  as  the  application  of 
smallpox  and  poUo  vaccines  on  a  large 
scale. 

Further,  Dr.  Gilbertson  believes  that 
advances  and  changes  in  the  delivery  of 
health  can  be  accomplished  without  in- 
creasing the  number  of  beds  for  sick  peo- 
ple. Last  year,  according  to  publicly  an- 
nounced flgxires.  for  example,  the  hos- 
pital bed  occupancy  rate  was  65  percent. 
Dr.  Gilbertson  maintains  that  there  are 
sufBcient  beds  to  meet  the  needs  with- 
out wholesale  increases. 

In  his  main  field  of  interest,  the  study, 
early  detection,  and  treatment  of  cancer. 
Dr.  Gilbertson  stated  that  cancer  ac- 
counts for  approximately  20  percent  of 
all  deaths  in  this  country  each  year  and 
requires  an  Inordinate  amount  of  time 
in  treatment  and  research  on  the  part  of 
health  professionals.  Traditionally  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  cancer  have  followed 
two  lines  of  endeavor.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  great  number  of  people  are  attempting 
to  discover  a  universal  cure  for  cancer. 
At  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  of  money 
is  expended  on  treating  people  who  are. 
in  Dr.  Gilbertson's  view,  already  siifTer- 
ing  from  a  terminal  illness.  While  con- 
tinuing to  help  those  who  are  sick,  we 
should  improve  our  efforts  at  early  de- 
tection. As  has  been  shown,  there  are 
neither  enough  technicians  to  give  the 
Pap  smear  test  nor  enough  trained  per- 
sonnel to  read  the  results.  It  is  essential 
that  we  expand  our  effort  In  the  field  of 
cancer  detection,  research  and  treat- 
ment. 

Concern  In  the  Congress  over  the  prob- 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ORGANIZA- 
TION—AN ORGANIZATION  OP 
MEN.  NOT  OP  LAWS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tions of  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations  and  expelling  the  Re- 
public of  China  are  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization's  current 
session.  Among  interpretative  analyzers 
there  is  wide  peculation  as  to  what  will 
happen.  A  view  frequently  voiced  has 
created  the  impression  that  the  General 
Assembly  alone  determines  whether  a 
country  will  be  admitted  or  expelled. 

Yet  according  to  the  U.N.  Charter,  the 
General  Assembly  is  authorized  to  admit 
or  expel  states  only  upcm  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Security  Council — articles 
4  and  6. 

Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on 
all  matters  other  than  those  of  a  pro- 
cedural nature  are  to  be  made  by  affirma- 
tive vote  of  seven  members,  including  the 
concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers— article  27.  The  Republic  of  China 
is  a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Coimcil — article  23. 

Since  the  Republic  of  China  is  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Security  Coimcil, 
since  articles  4  and  6.  respectively,  re- 
quire the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council  for  the  admission  of  a  state  to 
or  expulsion  of  a  member  state  from  the 
United  Nations,  and  since  the  concurring 
vote  of  the  Republic  of  China  is  required 
for  the  admission  of  Red  China  or  for  its 
own  expulsiaa,  it  logically  follows  that 
the  Republic  of  China  can  by  its  veto 
stop  the  admission  of  Red  China  or  its 
own  expulsion — that  is,  unless  the  game 
rules  are  subject  to  change  at  will  to  ac- 
commodate International  power  politics. 

Yet,  In  all  of  the  discussion  appearing 
in  the  news  media  of  the  possibilities  and 
probabilities  of  what  will  happen  at  the 
U2I.O.  regarding  these  matters,  no  men- 
tion Is  made  of  the  right  of  the  Republic 
of  China  to  use  the  veto  in  her  own  in- 
terests. 

On  November  7,  1960,  in  Springfield, 
Mich.,  the  then  Vice  President  Nixon  was 
asked  If  he  would  use  the  veto  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  Mr.  Nixon's  reply  was  that  he 
would.  I  insert  at  this  point  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Nixon's  comments: 
KxcwTS  Paoic  Spkech  or  Vies  PsKsmiifT 
Nixon 

Natiomal  TSLxtroh,  ABC  Nrrwouc, 
SpHn«p/Ield,  Mich..  November  7,  1980. 

This  Is  from  Ralph  MUler,  in  Carml,  Ind., 
and  the  question  U: 
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Would  you  use  a  veto  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  prevent  the  admission  at 
Red  China  to  the  U.N.? 

Vice  President  Nixon.  Well,  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Miller,  my  answer  to  this  question  Is  that  I 
certainly  would  use  the  veto  In  the  Security 
Council  under  present  circumstances. 

Let  me  put  It  this  way:  We  cannot  say  at 
this  time  that  Communist  China  will  never 
qiuUify  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations, 
but  at  this  time  It  Is  engaging  in  acts  which 
disqualify  It  from  admission  to  this  organi- 
zation. Por  example.  I  think  many  of  us  for- 
get often  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  has 
a  specific  provision  Indicating  that  It  is  an 
organization  of  peace-loving  p>eopIe8. 

Of  course,  some  people  will  say,  "Well,  now, 
if  that's  the  case,  how  did  the  Soviet  Union 
get  in?" 

And  the  answer,  of  course,  Is  they  were 
charter  members. 

Now,  Communist  China  simply  can't  qual- 
ify as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
peace-loving  country.  It  can't  qualify  because 
It  at  the  present  time  is  In  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations  In  Korea.  That  is  why  our 
American  boys  are  still  tied  down  there. 

It  is  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  In 
the  Formosa  Straits  where  It  la,  In  effect, 
waging  military  action  against  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations. 

We  know  the  story  of  Tibet. 

Well,  taking  one  example  that  Is  very  close 
to  home,  to  people  here  In  the  United  States, 
they  still,  violating  all  canons  of  Interna- 
tional law.  keep  prisoners,  civilians  from  the 
United  States,  and  we've  been  negotiating 
with  them  for  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
get  them  to  change  their  policies. 

And  so  this  Is  my  answer:  That  until  the 
Chinese  Communist  Government  changes  its 
policies,  until  It  In  effect  cleanses  Itself  of  its 
present  deficiencies,  we  could  under  no  cir- 
cumstances agree  to  Its  admission  to  the  U.N. 

And  although  I  would  be  reluctant  to  xise 
the  veto,  because  America  ha4>  never  used  it, 
I  think  that  the  principle  is  so  Important 
here  that  we  would  have  to  use  It  to  keep  a 
nation  out  that  simply  can't  qualify  as  a 
peace-loving  nation. 

I  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  not  only  to  point  out  that 
Red  China  is  still  in  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Korea  and  does  not 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  world  body 
in  accordtmce  with  its  charter  as  a  peace- 
loving  country  but  also  to  emphasize 
that  it  was  the  view  of  the  then  Vice 
President  Nixon  that  the  United  States 
as  a  charter  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions could  use  the  veto  to  keep  out  Red 
China. 

This  being  so,  the  Republic  of  China 
as  a  charter  member  is  likewise  entitled 
to  use  the  veto  to  keep  out  Red  China, 
as  well  as  to  block  its  own  expulsion. 

A  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council  cannot  be  removed  except  by 
amendment  of  the  charter.  To  amend  the 
charter  requires  an  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  ratification  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members, 
including  all  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council — article  108. 

The  U.N.  Charter  is  also  Ignored  in  any 
discussion  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  According  to  the  charter 
the  only  grounds  for  expelling  a  Member 
is  persistent  violation  of  the  principles 
of  the  charter.  There  has  been  no  charge 
or  even  suggestion  made  that  the  Re- 
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public  of  China  has  violated  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter.  The  Republic  of 
China,  on  the  contrary,  has  adhered 
faithfully  to  the  principles  of  the  charter. 
Still  another  Instance  of  the  charter 
being  Ignored  when  it  gets  in  the  way 
of  ruthless  men  in  accomplishing  their 
objective  is  the  U.8.  resolution — the  ac- 
tion led  by  our  President — which  calls 
for  the  seating  of  Peking  by  a  simple 
majority  vote.  This  is  in  clear  violation 
of  article  18  of  the  UJJ.  Charter  which 
stipulates : 

Decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  im- 
portant questions  shall  be  made  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  These  questions  shall  Include :  .  .  .  the 
admission  of  new  Members  to  the  United 
Nations. 

It  appears  that  the  United  Nations 
Organization  Charter  is  receiving  the 
same  treatment  as  is  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion— it  is  ignored  whenever  It  gets  in 
the  way  of  tyrants.  And  like  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations  Organization 
is  becoming  a  power  structure  of  men 
rather  than  of  laws. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
pertinent  news  articles: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  21,  1971.) 

U.S.  China  Pboposals  Ready 

UNirED  Nations,  N.Y. — Expreeslng  growing 
confidence  that  its  proposals  for  keeping 
Taiwan  in  the  United  Nations  are  heading 
for  passage,  the  United  States  plans  to  sub- 
mit today  Its  two-Chinas  resolution  at  the 
opening  of  the  26th  General  Assembly. 

The  resolution  calls  for  giving  Peking  as- 
sembly membership  and  China's  permanent 
seat  on  the  Security  Council  while  retaining 
Nationalist  China  In  the  assembly. 

A  second  U.S.  resolution  on  China  would 
make  eicpulslon  of  a  U.N.  member  an  "Im- 
portant question. "  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  passage.  Under  the  American  plan, 
the  question  of  a  seat  for  Peking  would  be 
settled  by  a  simple  majority. 

The  State  Department  in  Washington  ex- 
pressed increasing  confidence  yesterday  that 
Its  China  resolutions  are  heading  for  success. 

"IMPORTANT  PROGHEBS" 

"We  made  important  progress  over  the 
weekend  not  only  as  to  cosponsors  but  in 
respect  to  voting,"  department  spokesman 
Charles  W.  Bray  said.  But  he  declined  to 
discuss  the  number  of  consponsors  or  who 
they  are. 

The  prestige  of  cosponsors  Is  considered 
an  Important  element  in  whether  the  United 
States  wins  passage  of  Its  proposal  over  an 
Albanian-sponsored  plan  to  seat  Peking  and 
oust  Taiwan. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  announced  yes- 
terday they  would  cosponsor  the  U.S.  resolu- 
tion. Several  other  smaller  nations.  Including 
Haiti,  also  were  mentioned  as  possible  co- 
sponsors. 

President  Nixon  plans  to  appear  before  the 
.^■isembly,  the  White  House  said  yesterday. 

Secretary  of  State  William  P  Rogers  and 
national  security  affairs  adviser  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  will  fiy  to  New  York  tomorrow  for 
meetings  with  top  ranking  delegates. 

Although  debate  on  China  is  not  expected 
before  late  October,  the  subject  will  come  up 
In  the  28-member  U.N.  steering  committee, 
which  meets  tomorrow  and  Thursday  to  or- 
ganize the  109  items  on  this  year's  three- 
month  agenda. 

Adam  Malik,  the  Indonesian  foreign  min- 
ister who  will  be  president  of  the  127-natlon 
General  Assembly,  is  one  of  the  few  people 
here  who  believe  Peking  will  accept  a  V.V. 
invitation  even  if  Taiwan  stays  in. 
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"If  we  give  the  assembly  seat  and  the 
Security  Council  seat  to  Peking  what  else 
can  they  want"  he  observed  recently.  He 
added  that  he  thought  it  possible  Peking 
would  change  its  announced  position  of  re- 
fusing membership  if  the  Nationalists  re- 
main. 

Many  delegates  and  Secretary-General  U 
Thant  say  they  take  Peking  at  its  word  on 
stajdng  out. 

OTKEB  AGENDA  ITZMS 

Other  major  Items  on  this  year's  agenda 
will  be  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  Thant, 
who  has  announced  he  wUl  retire  Dec.  31, 
and  the  first  fuU-scale  debate  on  the  Middle 
East  In  several  years. 

A  number  of  men  have  indicated  their 
Interest  in  Thant's  job.  but  none  has  won  a 
great  deal  of  suppwrt.  The  Big  Pour  will 
agree  on  a  choice  In  private  and  some  say 
this  cannot  be  done  until  the  China  Issue 
Is  decided. 

The  Middle  East  already  Is  under  dls:us- 
slon  after  the  weekend  fiareup  along  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  debate  on  Jerusalem  al- 
ready under  way  In  the  Security  Council. 

The  council  began  urgent  meetings  last 
week  and  Is  to  continue  this  week  on  a  com- 
plaint by  Jordan  that  Israel  is  forcing  Arabs 
out  of  Jerusalem  and  planning  to  annex 
Arab  towns  and  villages  to  the  once-dlvlded 
city.  Seven  Arab  and  African  countries 
joined    Jordan    In    denouncing    Israel. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  21,  1971) 

Peking  Adamant  on  Taiwan 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Ottawa. — Peking  reportedly  Informed  a 
number  of  foreign  governments  last  week 
that  it  rejected  any  softening  in  the  resolu- 
tion calling  for  its  seating  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  simultaneous  expulsion  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  government  on  Taiwan. 

This  was  reported  by  authoritative  diplo- 
mats In  Ottawa  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  in 
New  York  of  the  annual  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  is  expected  to  rule  on 
Chinese  representation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  dlplomate  said  that  Peking  had  acted 
In  response  to  proposals  from  numerous  gov- 
ernments that  the  reference  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Nationalists  be  eliminated  from  the 
resolution  sponsored  by  Albania  and  17 
other  nations  to  make  It  easier  for  more  del- 
egations to  vote  for  it. 

OtrSTEK     SEEN     IMPLIED 

Advocate*  of  softening  argued  that  a  deci- 
sion by  the  General  Assembly  to  seat  the 
Conununists  in  the  Security  Council  and  all 
other  United  Nations  organs  would  imply 
the  ouster  of  the  Nationalists. 

High  officials  in  Peking  were  reported  to 
have  insisted  that  the  Albanian  text  remain 
intact  even  though  they  had  acknowledged 
their  uncertainty  whether  expulsion  cotild  be 
achieved  this  year  because  of  U.S.  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Nationalists. 

The  Chinese  Communists,  who  have  said 
repeatedly  that  any  "two  Chinas"  situation 
was  unacceptable,  have  rejected  any  com- 
promise, the  diplomats  said,  even  though  the 
success  of  the  move  by  their  aUles  to  expel 
the  Nationalists  may  hang  on  a  handful  of 
votes. 

WILLINO    TO    TAKS    BISK 

A  ranking  diplomat  commented  "Peking 
distrusts  the  Americans  so  much  and  it  is  so 
determined  to  proclaim  the  principle  that 
Taiwan  is  poiitioally  part  of  Mainland  China 
that  it  is  prepared  to  lose  votes  and  even  jeop- 
ardize Its  chanoee  of  being  seated  this  year 
rather  than  make  the  slightest  oonceoslon." 
Without  China's  concurrence,  Albania  and 
her  co-sponsors  will  have  no  leeway  to  allow 
their  resolution  to  be  amended,  aooonllng  to 
the  diplomats. 
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other  diplomatic  reports  reaching  Ottawa 
said  that  Peking  has  Indicated  Its  desire  that 
the  General  Assembly  also  reaffirm  the  Big 
Four's  declarations  in  1943  and  1945  that 
Taiwan  must  be  restored  to  China. 

The  future  of  Taiwan  is  certain  to  come 
up  when  President  Nixon  meets  in  Peking 
with  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Premier 
Chou  En-lai. 

The  impression  in  diplomatic  quarters  in 
Canada,  which  has  active  relations  with 
China,  is  that  NUon's  trip  wUl  take  place 
early  next  year. 

The  report  of  Peking's  desire  to  see  the 
assembly  reaffirm  the  wartime  declarations 
on  Taiwan  suggested  to  qualified  diplomats 
here  that  the  Communists  might  go  so  far 
as  to  refuse  to  enter  the  United  Nations — 
even  if  Nationalist  China  is  expelled — in  the 
absence  of  such  reaffirmation. 

China's  long-term  strategy.  It  was  said, 
may  attach  greater  Importance  to  the  status 
of  Taiwan  than  to  a  United  Nations  seat. 

On  numerotis  occasions,  ranking  officials  In 
Peking  have  expressed  their  concern  that  the 
United  States  and  Japan  would  strive  to 
turn  Taiwan  into  an  "Independent"  state  If 
the  Nationalists  were  ousted  from  the  United 
Nations. 

It  was  noted  that  Peking  officials  had  been 
privately  expressing  doubts  that  expulsion 
could  be  achieved  this  year  because  of  the 
United  States'  determination  to  save  the 
nationalists'  assembly  seat  when  the  com- 
munists were  admitted. 

TAIWAN     SmX     BACKED 

The  official  US.  position  on  this  question 
of  "dual  representation,"  as  expressed  In  the 
draft  resolution  to  be  presented,  is  that  Com- 
munist China  shoiUd  "be  seated  as  one  of  the 
five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
CouncU"  but  that  the  United  Nations  should 
affirm  "the  continued  right  of  representation 
of  the  Republic  of  China." 

The  diplomats  here  noted  that  any  Chi- 
nese demand  that  the  assembly  take  a  stand 
on  the  status  of  Taiwan — which  Peking  con- 
siders an  internal  matter — might  throw  new 
support  to  the  U.S.  resolution.  The  diplomats 
said  it  could  not  be  excluded  that  Peking, 
believing  that  the  American  resolution  wui 
be  voted,  has  chosen  to  score  political  points 
that  will  be  important  in  the  future. 

(Prom  the  Washington  DaUy  News,  Sept.  17 

1971) 

Taiwan  and  the  United  Nations 

The  seat  of  Nationalist  China  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  appears  to  be  more  threatened 
day  by  day. 

If  the  United  Nations  actually  votes  to  ex- 
pel Taiwan,  as  is  now  likely.  It  will  be  a 
shameful  act.  quite  \m worthy  of  the  worid 
organization. 

The  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  a 
charter  member  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
played  a  useful  role  there  for  26  years.  It 
has,  for  example,  given  foreign  aid  and  tech- 
nical help  to  many  less-developed  states. 

In  terms  of  population,  Taiwan  is  larger 
than  92  of  the  127  UJJ.  members.  It  has  a 
stronger  moral  right  to  a  seat  in  the  IntM'- 
natlonal  body  than  many  countries  that  will 
self-rtghteously  vote  against  It. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  will  not  decide 
the  outcome.  Many  countries  wUl  vote  to 
expel  Taiwan  not  because  It  has  transgressed, 
but  because  they  seek  the  favor — and  trade— ^ 
of  Communist  China.  Some  may  call  this  op- 
portunism. We  prefer  the  late  Gen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle's  line:  "Nations  are  cold  mon- 
sters." 

The  United  States  properly  is  fighting  to 
keep  Taiwan  In  the  United  Nations.  As  a 
tactical  maneuver.  Washington  has  proposed 
that  China's  permanent  seat — and  veto — In 
the  Security  Council  be  given  to  Peking. 

The  Nixon  Administration  was  pushed  Into 
that  step  by  Australia  and  New  y.**i^n/t 
They  said  that  without  It  they  would  not 
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cospoosor  U.S.  reooiutloos  aimed  at  pre- 
serving Taiwan's  seat  In  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Positions  taken  by  Japan,  the  Pbillpplxies, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  too  calciilat- 
Ing  for  our  taste.  They  suspect  that  Na- 
tionalist China  win  lose  out  anyway,  so  why 
antagonize  Pelting  by  coaponaorlng  the  U.S. 
resolution. 

These  countries  are  all  Pacific  aUlee  that 
would  expect  the  United  States  to  come  to 
their  aid  in  a  crisis.  Yet  they  are  being  fair- 
ly callous  when  the  diplomatic  fate  of  yet 
another  ally — Taiwan — is  at  stake. 

If  the  Nationalists  lose  their  U.N.  member- 
ship. It  will  be  a  defeat  but  not  a  disaster. 
Taiwan  Is  a  bustling,  prospering  island  of  14 
million  industrious  people.  West  Germany 
has  done  very  well  outside  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  there  is  no  reason  Talw&n  should 
not. 

A  great  danger,  however,  is  that  Commu- 
nist China  might  misinterpret  a  UJi.  victory 
as  a  license  to  carry  out  its  old  threat  to 
"liberate"    the    Island   by   military   force. 

In  fairness  and  Justice,  President  Nix- 
on should  make  two  points  very  clear  to 
Peking.  One  is  that  we  welcome  its  entry 
into  the  United  Nations  (and  pray  It  playa  a 
constructive  role  there)  If  that  Is  the  will 
of  a  majority  of  states.  The  other  Is  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  an  armed  attack  on  Taiwan, 
an  old  ally  with  whom  we  have  a  solemn 
defense  treaty. 

[Prom  The  Evening  Star,  Sept.  22.   1971] 
Thk  China  Vots 

Push  has  come  to  shove  in  the  American 
effort  to  preserve  Nationalist  China's  seat  in 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  while 
admitting  Communist  China  and  transfer- 
ring the  permanent  (and  veto-wielding)  seat 
on  the  Security  Council  from  Taipei  to 
Peking. 

With  Tokyo's  announcement  that  It  will 
Join  the  United  States.  Australia  and  seven 
other  nations  In  co-sponsoring  the  dual  rep- 
resentation resolution  and  that  Japan  con- 
siders the  Albanian  resolution  to  expel  the 
Nationalists  "an  important  question"  requir- 
ing a  two-thirds  majority,  the  odds  are  that 
the  NatlonaUst  seat  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly will  be  saved  for  at  least  another  year. 

Peking  has  made  It  clear  that  it  will  not 
Join  the  United  Nations  until  and  unless 
the  Nationalists  are  exp>elled.  That  is  Peking's 
privilege.  And  the  skies  will  not  fall  If  the 
representative  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  does  not  take  his  seat  at  the  United 
Nations.  The  international  organization  has. 
after  all.  managed  to  get  along  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  without  Blao  Tse-tung's  help 
and  it  can  do  so  for  a  while  longer. 

It  Is  clear  that  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  world 
peace  to  have  the  People's  Republic  rep- 
resented in  the  General  Assembly:  The  Com- 
munist Chinese  regime,  whether  we  like  It 
or  not,  exists  and  Is  likely  to  continue  to 
exist.  But  the  same  can  and  should  be  said 
of  the  Nationalists  and  there  Is  no  valid  case 
for  their  expulsion.  The  mutual  and  conlUct- 
ing  claims  of  sovereignty  need  not  intrude 
upon  this  question. 

Security  Council  membership  Is  a  septarate 
issue.  Much  has  changed  since  the  United 
Nations  was  established  and  the  internation- 
al organization.  If  the  unvarnished  truth  be 
told,  is  desperately  in  need  of  restructuring. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  an  effective 
instrument  for  peace,  its  membership  must 
reflect  reality.  A  good  case  can  be  made  for 
the  principle  of  universality  in  the  General 
Assembly.  But  Security  Council  membership 
ought  to  bear  some  relationship  to  military 
and  economic  strength. 

If  this  is  accepted,  then  it  follows  that 
Communist  China  Is  the  more  logical  occu- 
pant of  China's  permanent  seat  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  than  Nationalist  China.  It 
also  follows  that  It  would  make  sense  to  In- 
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crease  the  number  of  permanent  seats,  held 
now  by  the  United  States,  the  Soidet  Union, 
Britain  and  Prance  (In  addition  to  China) 
to  Include  at  least  Japan  and  West  Germamy. 
The  pc^nt  is  that  there  Is  nothing  sacred 
about  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  Is  an 
instrumentality — and  no  more  than  that — 
designed  to  further  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  world.  If  it  can  better  serve  this  purpose 
In  an  amended  torm.,  then  it  should  be 
amended.  And  the  oocaaion  of  the  China 
vote  for  giving  serious  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion should  not  be  missed. 
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NIKOLA  PETKOV— BULGARIAN 
NATIONAL  HERO 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NXW    JZRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  24  years  ago 
today — September  23,  1947— Nikola  Dl- 
mltrov  Petkov,  Bulgarian  national  hero 
and  leader  of  the  united  democratic  op- 
position in  the  Bulgarian  Parliament, 
waa  Judicially  "murdered"  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Russian  Communists.  In  the 
intervening  years,  his  memory  has  not 
diminished  and  the  recognition  of  this 
anniversary  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
millions  of  others  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  have  among  them  others  like 
Nikola  Petkov  who  are  quietly  searching 
for  the  opportunity  to  liberate  their  peo- 
ple from  Commimist  oppression  and 
slavery. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  occasion,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  condensed 
history  of  Nikola  Petkov  and  the  con- 
sequences of  his  intensely  an ti -Com- 
munist activities.  His  death,  untimely  as 
it  was,  made  him  a  martyr  and  earned 
him  the  everlasting  respect  of  his  coun- 
trymen as  a  national  hero. 

The  history  follows: 
Nikola  Pttkov:    Btti^axun   Nationai.  Hkbo 

AND  GarATXST  MaKTTK  in  THX  STai70ai.E  FOB 
PaXEDOK  AND  INDKPENDKKCX 

Nikola  Dlmitrov  Petkov  was  born  in  Sofia 
in  1894.  He  was  the  son  of  Dlmlter  Petkov. 
a  self-educated  peasant  from  Dobrudja,  who 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria.  Dlmlter 
Petkov  was  assassinated  in  1907  for  opposing 
foreign  intervention  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
Bulgaria,  especially  on  the  part  of  Tsarist 
Russia. 

Petko  Petkov,  Nikola's  brother,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  Bulgarian  peasant  leaders.  He 
fought  Alexander  Tsankov's  fascist  dictator- 
ship of  1923  and  as  a  result  was  shot  down 
on  a  Sofia  street  on  June  14,  1924 — exactly 
one  year  after  the  merciless  assassination  of 
Alexander  Stambolllskl. 

Nikola  Petkov  received  a  law  degree  in 
Paris,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  youth. 
During  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Bulgaria  he 
was  an  underground  leader  and  was  impris- 
oned several  times. 

When  the  Nazis  were  driven  out  of  Bul- 
garia, Nikola  Petkov  and  three  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bulgarian  National  Agrar- 
ian Union — the  largest  political  organisa- 
tion in  Bulgaria — took  part  in  the  first  coali- 
tion government,  together  with  Communists, 
Socialists,  representatives  of  the  political 
group  "Zveno."  and  the  Independent  intel- 
lectuals. Together  with  Dr.  O.  M.  Dlmitrov, 
Secretary -General  of  the  Bulgarian  National 
Agrarian  Union.  Nikola  Petkov  fought  stub- 
bornly against  Communist  outrages,  terror, 
and  violence,  and  thus  incurred  the  hatred 


of  both  the  Communist  party  and  the  Soviet 
occupation  authorities.  Despite  these  dlfBctil- 
ties,  he  continued  to  defend  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  his  country. 

When  the  Soviet  occupation  authorities  de- 
manded the  removal  of  the  "capitalist  agent" 
Dr.  O.  M.  Dlmitrov  from  his  post  as  Secre- 
tary-General, Nikola  Petkov  took  his  place. 

In  July,  1946,  Nikola  Petkov  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  t^e  Inter-Allled  Control  Commis- 
sion demanding  the  postponement  of  the 
elections  which  the  Oommunlsta  had  sched- 
uled for  the  end  of  August  194S.  These  elec- 
tions were  to  Involve  only  one  list  of  candi- 
dates, headed  by  the  Communist  party.  As 
a  resiilt  of  the  mecnorandum,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister declared  that  Petkov  had  resigned,  al- 
though formally  he  never  did  so.  In  protest, 
Nikola  Petkov  and  other  cabinet  ministers 
broke  up  the  Coalition  Government,  and 
thenceforth  openly  opposed  the  Communist 
dictatorship.  Upon  intervention  of  the  Con- 
trol Commission,  the  elections  were  post- 
poned until  November  18th,  1945. 

D\irlng  the  winter  of  1946,  Stalin  sent 
Vlsblnaky  to  Sofia  for  the  purpoee  of  getting 
Petkov  to  oome  back  into  the  government. 
At  their  dramatic  meeting,  Petkov  declared 
that  It  was  not  his  custom  to  obey  the  orders 
of  any  foreigner,  but  to  listen  only  to  the  will 
of  the  Bulgarian  p>eopIe. 

The  meeting  decided  Petkov's  fate. 

In  October,  1946,  Petkov  headed  the  op- 
position in  its  election  campaign  against  the 
Oommunlst-Sovlet  attempts  to  seize  full 
control  of  the  country.  The  enthusiastic 
people  from  the  oountryslde  and  towns  voted 
en  masse  for  Petkov's  list,  but  the  election 
results  were  falsified  and  violence  and  blood- 
shed were  commonplace.  Nevertheless,  101 
people's  representatives,  beaded  by  Petkov, 
were  acknowledged  to  have  been  elected  and 
triumphantly  entered  the  Grand  National 
Assembly.  It  was  there  that  Petkov's  most 
courageous  and  herloc  struggle  culminated. 
Availing  himself  of  his  constitutional  im- 
munity, he  unmasked  In  Parliament  the 
treacherous  intentions  of  the  Communist 
and  their  leader,  Oeorgl  Dlmitrov,  former 
Secretary-General  of  the  Comintern.  He  ac- 
cused them  of  being  Stalinist  agents,  and 
said  that  their  hands  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  innocent  Bulgarians  and  that  they 
wanted  to  make  Bulgaria  a  Soviet  province  I 

As  a  result  of  his  activity,  Petkov  was 
charged  with  conspiracy  against  the  state  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was 
called  "an  agent  of  Anglo-American  capital- 
ism." 

After  dramatic  and  stormy  debates  In  Par- 
liament, Petkov  was  arrested  Inside  the  Par- 
liament building  In  complete  defiance  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law.  Petkov  declared 
dauntleesly  that  he  would  share  with  pride 
the  fate  of  his  father  and  his  brother. 

On  August  16th  Petkov  was  sentenced  to 
die  on  the  gallows. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  September  23,  only 
15  minutes  after  midnight,  he  was  executed 
In  secret  because  the  Communists  feared  the 
people's  mass  Inoignation.  (At  that  time  all 
executions  took  place  about  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning. ) 

Prior  to  the  execution  a  representative  of 
the  Bulgarian  Communist  government  ap- 
peared in  Nikola  Petkov's  prison  cell  and  of- 
fered him  a  pardon  if  he  signed  a  petition 
In  which  he  declared  his  repentance. 

"You  are  even  trying  to  desecrate  my  sacred 
memory!"  Petkov  replied.  "My  sentenoe  was 
passed  by  your  Moscow  masters  and  no  one 
can  revoke  it.  I  do  not  seek  any  mercy  from 
you !  I  want  to  die  so  that  my  people  may  be 
freed  sooner!" 

The  heroic  example  set  by  Nikola  Petkov 
shook  the  free  world  and  opened  its  eyes  to 
the  treacherous  Intentions  and  methods  of 
thu  Bolshevist  International  conspiracy  and 
the  tragic  fate  which  Soviet  Imperialism  is 
p\  eparing  for  all  of  humanity 

Petkov's  career  was  a  brllllan  model  of 
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self-sacrifices  for  his  people,  principles,  ideas, 
freedom  and  democracy.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  Bulgarian  patriots  followed  his 
great  example. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  American  Con- 
gressmen who,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Bulgaria,  laid  a  wreath  on  his  freshly-dug 
grave,  called  him  "one  of  the  greatest  demo- 
crats of  all  time." 

This  Is  why  government  officials  and  states- 
men from  all  over  the  world  sent  protest 
notes  to  his  Sofia  and  Moscow  executioners, 
and  honored  and  still  continue  to  honor 
Nikola  Petkov  as  one  of  the  greatest  martyrs 
of  human  freedom  and  the  right  to  inde- 
pendence. 

With  each  elapsing  year,  the  memory  of 
Nikola  Petkov  is  becoming  a  greater  danger 
for  the  Communist  tyranny,  shaking  Its  yoke 
and  leading  the  freedom  fighters  to  their 
final  victory. 

The  recent  Czechoslovaklan  and  Polish 
events  have  confirmed  Petkov's  warning. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  rise  and  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
not  undertaken  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  grave  and  serious  problem  of 
drug  abuse  among  our  servicemen  in 
both  Vietnam  and  in  Europe.  However, 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem  caused 
some  consideration  to  arise  during  our 
hearings  on  the  rehabilitation  and  treat- 
ment of  drug-addicted  persons  that  has 
recently  been  completed. 

Several  of  the  expert  witnesses  who 
testified  before  the  Crime  Committee 
discussed  various  aspects  of  this  subject. 
Dr.  Richard  B.  Resnick,  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry 
at  the  New  York  Medical  College,  is  an 
expert  in  the  experimentation  and  de- 
velopment of  cyclozazine,  one  of  the 
promising  antagonistic  drugs  we  strong- 
ly believe  should  be  developed  by  co- 
operative effort  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  drug  industries  of 
our  country.  Cyclozazine  is  a  nonaddlc- 
tive  drug  that  blocks  the  effects  of  heroin 
on  a  human  system.  If  a  person  takes 
dally  doses  of  cyclozazine,  he  cannot  be- 
come addicted  to  heroin.  Dr.  Resnick 
testified  that  he  believed  our  servicemen 
in  Vietnam  were  in  an  epidemic  zone,  and 
that  dally  inoculations  of  cyclosazine 
would  protect  them  from  becoming  in- 
fected, as  it  were,  with  heroin  addiction. 
He  testified  that  this  Inoculation  would 
be  similar  to  the  use  of  atabrine  for  the 
treatment  of  malaria  during  World  War 
II.  I  believe  that  this  suggestion  should 
be  closely  studied  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
the  Honorable  James  Carter,  testified 
before  our  committee  on  the  serious 
plight  of  the  States  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  our  citizens  who  are  addicted  to 
heroin.  With  the  exceptions  of  Calif or- 
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nla  and  New  York,  most  States  have  little 
experience,  no  facilities,  and  no  resources 
to  treat  heroin  addiction.  The  Governor 
of  Georgia  testified  that  his  State  con- 
tains some  of  our  country's  largest  mili- 
tary bases;  81,000  servicemen  and  women 
are  stationed  at  those  11  military  bases. 

Governor  Carter  was  extremely  anx- 
ious to  Join  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  work  out  a  program  for  the 
treatment  of  addicted  servicemen  and 
women  who  would  be  returned  to  his 
State.  He  testified  that  after  a  discussion 
with  those  who  are  responsible  for  our 
armed  services  program  of  heroin  addic- 
tion at  the  Pentagon,  he  came  away  with 
heavy  disappointment.  He  felt  that  the 
Department  of  Defense's  plan  to  keep 
servicemen  for  additionsd  30  to  60  days 
treatment  terms  was  not  satisfactory. 

Governor  Carter  was  somewhat  heart- 
ened by  a  hwe  expressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  would  become  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  drug-addicted  per- 
sons. However,  the  limited  extent  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  not 
only  in  Georgia,  but  throughout  the 
country,  dictate  that  much  needed  action 
Is  not  only  necessary  but  an  absolute 
must. 

Two  tragedies  are  present  In  tills  re- 
spect: First  of  all,  our  servicemen  who 
are  returning  from  foreign  soils  addicted 
to  a  dreadfully  crippling  drug  and,  sec- 
ond, turning  loose  these  same  service- 
men upon  society  to  become  nothing 
more  than  an  Increase  in  the  country's 
addicted  population. 

The  duty  of  the  Congress  becomes 
clear.  We  must  help  our  addicted  veter- 
ans, we  must  protect  society,  and  we 
must  use  all  available  tools  at  our  dis- 
posa,\ — leaving  no  stone  unturned. 

As  Governor  Carter  of  Georgia  has 
pointed  out,  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  for  such  purposes  are  lacking. 
The  Veterans'  Administration,  however, 
has  set  a  target  date  of  October  1,  1971, 
for  the  establishment  of  32  drug  rehabil- 
itation facilities  which  will  be  able  to 
care  for  6,000  servicemen.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  also  taking  a  number 
of  humane  approaches  by  not  merely 
dischsirging  a  serviceman  for  addiction, 
but  rather  attempting  to  provide  help. 
This,  due  to  congressional  urging,  is  a 
start.  We  must  not  let  it  end  here,  but 
move  ahead  with  all  speed. 

Mr,  Speaker,  one  such  way  Is  a  plan 
which,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  a  vigor- 
ous advocate.  That  plan  is  to  provide 
every  community  in  the  United  States 
with  adequately  equipped  drug  rehabili- 
tation centers;  thereby.  In  addition,  to 
providing  an  all-important  service  to  our 
addicted  civilian  populous,  the  benefits 
to  our  servicemen  could  be  immense. 

Dr.  John  Kramer,  until  recently  an 
assistant  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvine,  and 
now  an  assistant  director  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Action  Office  On  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention,  in  testimony  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  sug- 
gested the  possibility  that  Federal  laws 
might  be  enacted  or  amended  to  permit 
a  fee  to  be  paid  on  behalf  of  the  veteran. 
Not  to  the  veteran  himself,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  veteran  for  treatment  in  various 
facilities  which  would  include  commu- 
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nlty -based  programs,  Methadone  pro- 
grams and,  in  general,  the  full  spectrum 
of  multlmodality  treatment  approaches. 
These  facilities  would  be  approved  com- 
mimlty-based  programs  in  the  nature  of 
the  ones  that  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned. The  veterans,  therefore,  would 
be  insured  of  treatment  even  thou^ 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities  do 
exist,  or  wiU  exist  in  the  future,  but  for 
one  reason  or  the  other,  the  veteran 
might  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
them  or  the  treatment  offered  by  these 
facilities  are  not  the  appropriate  ones 
for  him. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  at  my 
urging,  is  actively  participating  in  this 
area  and  is  perfecting  a  blue  print,  which 
will  set  forth  many  of  the  ideas  I  have 
just  discussed.  This  blue  print  will  be 
Included  in  a  report  based  on  our  recent 
hearings  on  the  rehabiUtation  and  treat- 
ment of  drug-addicted  persons  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  cannot 
urge  strongly  enough  the  importance  of 
the  necessity  of  providing  the  necessary 
rehabilitation  facilities  to  those  who  so 
desperately  need  them. 


DISCRIMINATION  BY  "PRIVATE" 
CLUBS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAuroufiA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  September  12  published  in  its 
Potomac  section  an  Interesting  and 
thoughtful  article  by  Berl  Brechner  con- 
cerning the  many  so-called  private  clubs 
in  and  around  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  and  sex.  Recently,  one  country 
club  would  not  allow  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Honorable 
Walter  Washington,  to  speak  at  a  meet- 
ing because  he  is  black.  Another  club  ob- 
jected when  a  church  women's  group 
which  was  meeting  at  that  club  happened 
to  have  a  Negro  guest.  One  of  the  most 
prestigious  clubs  in  Washington,  the 
Cosmos  Club,  whose  members  are  among 
the  most  distingoiished  scientists  and 
Government  officials,  not  caily  excludes 
women  from  membership,  but  insists 
that  any  woman  guest  must  come 
through  the  side  door. 

Most  of  these  clubs  are  more  than 
purely  private  social  clubs.  They  are  the 
gathering  places  for  persons  who  make 
basic  decisions  on  economic  issues,  on 
Government  policies,  and  on  matters  of 
social  and  legal  justice.  They  help  to 
determine  not  only  the  development  of 
community  life  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  but  also  matters  of 
great  national  import.  They  are,  in  truth, 
fundamental  sources  of  the  informal 
power  structures  that  govern  our  na- 
tional Ufe.  Their  practices  of  discrimina- 
tion against  blacks,  Jews,  women,  is  often 
supported  through  preferential  tax  as- 
sessments suid  the  recognition  given 
them  by  Government  agencies  and  offi- 
cials. Yet  their  practices  are  totally  in- 
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consistent  with  our  national  policy 
against  such  discrimination.  It  is  high 
time  that  these  clubs  drop  these  discrimi- 
natory practices  and  come  into  accord 
with  the  mainstream  of  our  American 
policy  of  equal  treatment  and  Justice  for 
all. 

The  Washington  Post  article  brings 
these  facts  to  public  attention,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I,  therefore,  Include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Ci.tJBS  RevisitH)— What  Is  It  Qolfers  and 
Other  Oentl^men  Have  Against  Blacks 
AND  OR  Jews  and/or  Women  and/ob  so 
Mant  Human  Bexnos 

(By  Berl  Brechner) 

No  blacks  at  Chevy  Chase.  No  Jews  at 
Manor.  No  Christians  at  Woodmont.  No 
women  at  Burning  Tree. 

Private  club  discrimination  Is  known,  is 
usually  legal,  and  Is  usually  Ignored. 

The  story  has  been  In  the  news  on  and  off 
for  10  years — most  often  It's  the  story  of 
some  black  man  turned  away  at  the  door  of 
a  club.  In  1961  a  black  diplomat  caused  a 
sensation  by  coming  to  lunch  at  Washing- 
ton's Metropolitan  Club.  In  1968  Washing- 
ton's black  mayor  wasnt  allowed  to  speak 
to  a  group  at  Montgomery  County's  Ken- 
wood Club.  And  now,  a  survey  taken  for 
this  story  reveals  that  there  are  still  pitifully 
few  black  club  members  at  the  clubs  serving 
the  city  with  the  nation's  highest  black 
population — and  most  elite  white  population. 

"Clubs  are  part  of  the  private  thing  of 
America,"  explained  Charles  Bartlett,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  columnist  and  president  of  the 
Federal  City  Club.  His  club,  which  excludes 
women,  was  founded  after  he,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  several  other  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Club  quit  In  1961.  They  "didn't 
want  to  fight  anachronistic  policies,"  said 
Bartlett.  Federal  City,  says  a  flyer  on  the 
club,  "Is  completely  nonpartisan  and  ob- 
serves no  racial  distinctions.  "  It  Is  a  "gather- 
ing place  for  men  with  an  Interest  In  public 
affairs  and  government  life." 

"I  yield  no  social  right  to  women  to  probe 
In  my  club,"  Bartlett  explained.  "I  dont  be- 
lieve that  our  (no  women)  rule  Is  doing 
any  damage  to  any  lady  In  the  pursuit  of  her 
living." 

An  official  at  Woodmont — all  white,  all 
Jewish,  and  probably  the  most  expensive 
(•10,000  initial  fee)  club  In  the  area— ad- 
mitted. "It's  a  Jewish  club.  ...  We  like  to 
live  In  peace  and  Just  be  happy,  not  be 
bothered,  and  be  by  ourselves." 

Most  clubs  and  club  officials  are  reluctant 
to  face  the  discrimination  question,  and  If 
they  do  It  is  seldom  when  they  discuss  it 
openly.  When  a  case  of  discrimination  is 
exposed  to  the  public  It  Is  usually  pawned 
off  as  a  "misunderstanding" — easy  to  do  since 
discrimination  policies  usually  go  unwritten. 
When  questioned  about  a  lack  of  black  mem- 
bers, club  officials  almost  invariably  respond 
with.  "Well  we've  Just  never  gotten  an  appli- 
cation from  one." 

The  president  of  a  large  country  club  In 
Bethesda.  who  didn't  want  to  t>e  named,  was 
quite  vocal  on  the  discrimination  Issue.  "I 
think  there  are  small,  speclal-lntereet,  plnk- 
leanlng,  plnk-dlrected  groups  that  want  to 
destroy  the  clubs."  he  said.  He  couldn't  name 
the  troublemakers.  "TTiey  come  In  and  go 
out  of  existence  so  quickly." 

When  I  talked  to  him  he  asked  that  I 
"approach  this  story  from  a  healthful  at- 
titude for  the  community  .  ,  .  for  economic 
reasons  clubs  have  a  difficulty  making  a  go 
of  It." 

Despite  attitudes  of  club  officials,  there 
have  been  Increasing  moves  to  lessen  dis- 
crimination— through  legal  activity,  outside 
pressure,  and  inside  action  And  if  some  legal 
attacks  now  in  progreoa  take  hold,  clubs 
which   want   to   maintain   their   exclusivity 
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might  have  even  a  tougher  time  making  It. 

The  Maryland  House  la  expected  to  act 
next  session  on  a  Senate-passed  bill  to  pre- 
vent segregated  clube  from  receiving  a  pref- 
erential tax  assessment.  A  Ralph  Nader  study 
showed  the  arrangement  gives  a  $ieo,000-a- 
year  tax  break  to  an  estimated  18  Mont- 
gomery clubs  ...  In  other  words,  a  state 
subsidy  of  about  $35  to  $45  per  club  member 
annually. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  State  Alcoholic 
Beverages  Control  Commission  decided  In 
late  1970  that  It  had  the  power  to  deny  a 
liquor  license  to  any  private  club  that  dis- 
criminates on  the  grounds  of  race,  creed  or 
color.  It  said  It  would  consider  suspending 
or  revoking  existing  licenses  held  by  such 
clubs. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  hear 
an  appeal  of  a  Pennsylvania  U.S.  District 
Court  decision  revolving  around  a  Moose 
Lodge.  The  District  Court  said  that  the  grant 
of  a  liquor  license  to  a  racially  discriminatory 
private  club  constitutes  discriminatory  state 
action  In  violation  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Hth  Amendment. 

The  Treasury  Department  Is  facing  a  suit 
from  a  black  man  refused  admission  to  an 
Elks  Club  In  Portland,  Oregon.  The  Elks  re- 
ceive an  exemption  from  Federal  Income 
taxes.  Internal  Revenue  Service  records  show 
that  at  least  30 — and  probably  more — of  the 
50  or  so  social  and  country  clubs  in  the 
Washington  area  receive  similar  private  club 
exemptions. 

And  in  addition  to  these  actions,  clubs  are 
facing  legal  attacks  from  members,  as  in  the 
Kenwood  suit  here  last  year;  from  the 
NAACP,  which  Is  taking  action  against 
segregated  clubs  which  received  money  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
from  local  government  human  relations  and 
civil  rights  agencies. 

An  owner  of  a  club  north  of  Rockvllle  In 
Montgomery  County,  despite  legal  action  and 
inside  pressure,  defended  his  operation,  a 
club  with  no  Negro  members.  He  did  not  want 
to  be  named.  "We've  got  this  left-wing  radical 
situation  which  is  hurting  this  whole  ef- 
fort .  .  .  the  right  of  a  private  club  to  select 
people  on  any  basis  It  wants  Is  a  right  and  It 
should  continue."  Would  his  club  ever  admit 
black  members?  "I  think  so.  I  see  no  reason 
why  not,  but  I  see  no  reason  why.  It  ought 
to  be  a  neutral  situation.  The  stories  in  the 
newspapers  make  it  an  antl-sltuatlon." 

He  ended  his  defense  adding,  "I  think  a  lot 
of  people  are  trying  to  work  their  way  to 
heaven  on  this  Issue." 

The  president  of  the  Coemos  Club,  a  social 
club  for  professionals  which  excludes  women 
(and  only  a  few  years  ago  admitted  its  first 
black)  was  also  defensive.  "I  would  never  for- 
give you,"  said  Fred  Homaday,  "for  criticizing 
the  club  for  not  taking  in  women,  or  enough 
Negroes  or  Jews.  Our  admissions  committee 
makes  selection  based  only  on  qualifications." 
How  about  women?  "You  get  rumblings.  . . . 
It  may  come  several  years  hence." 

Several  clubs  can  claim  proud  combination 
of  exclusivity.  Burning  Tree  in  Bethesda,  for 
example,  where  President  Eisenhower  golfed 
regularly,  claims  among  its  members  no 
women,  no  Negroes,  "at  least  three"  Jews. 

Yet  some  of  its  400  members  on  a  1969-70 
roster  are:  Richard  Nixon  (listed  as  a  mem- 
ber since  1963),  Splro  Agnew,  Lyndon  John- 
son, Melvln  Laird,  Rep.  Joseph  Karth,  former 
Sen.  Oeorge  Smathers,  Sen.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, Rep.  Leslie  C.  Arends,  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  Justice  Depart- 
ment Solicitor  Oeneral  Erwln  Oriswold.  Sen. 
Barry  Ooldwater.  former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren.  Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  the  late 
Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  Rep.  Paul  O.  Rogers. 
CStoneral  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley,  former 
Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford,  Rep.  Olenn 
R.  Davis,  Oeorge  Washington  University 
President  Lloyd  H.  Elliott.  Rep.  Oerald  R. 
Ford.  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght,  Pan  Am 
President  Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  Marriott  Pres- 
ident J.  W.  Marriott  Jr.,  William  Randolph 
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Hearst  Jr..  Rep.  Robert  H.  Michel.  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers,  Oeorge  Romney, 
Sen.  William  Saxbe.  .  .  . 

(According  to  Burning  Tree  President  Rob- 
ert Clark,  "There's  a  lot  of  kidding"  about 
changing  the  club's  no-women  policy.  The 
club,  he  explained,  "was  started  in  1923  by 
a  group  of  Chevy  Chase  Club  members  who 
thought  the  golf  course  was  cluttered  up  by 
women  and  women's  activities."  At  present  at 
Burning  Tree  wives  of  members  may,  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  only,  purchase  gifts  for 
their  husbands  at  the  club's  pro  shop,  but 
otherwise  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  club's 
facilities,  even  as  guests  of  their  husband.) 

"There  are  a  lot  of  so-called  liberal  politi- 
cians and  government  officials  who  have  gone 
along  with  the  little  games  at  clubs  while 
publicly  espousing  equality  . . .  it's  dishonest," 
says  Bertram  L.  Keys  Jr.,  former  executive 
secretary  of  the  Montgomery  Human  Rela- 
tions Commission,  now  a  civil  rights  official 
In  the  Agriculture  Department. 

"A  lot  of  people  wonder  If  taking  on  coun- 
try clube  is  really  relevant — you're  not  get- 
ting people  Jobs  or  housing,  and  your  efforts 
are  directed  toward  the  upi>er  and  middle 
class.  But  they  dont  stop  to  think  that 
here  in  Washington  that  means  national 
leaders. 

"In  effect  you  have  people  making  de- 
cisions on  economic  Issues,  matters  of  social 
and  legal  justice.  So  If  these  people  go  un- 
touched— sacrosanct — then  they  are  really 
mlasing  the  point.  If  they  can  go  off  into 
into  their  segregated  sanctuaries  and  practice 
that  kind  of  life  where  the  only  black  peo- 
ple they  see  are  waiters  and  parking  attend- 
ants, then  I  really  feel  the  drive  toward  a 
Just  society  Is  going  to  fall  flat,"  Keys  said. 

Lee  Elder  is  a  black  man  who  makes  his 
living  on  the  grounds  of  country  clubs — and 
he  is  no^  a  waiter,  a  caddy,  a  locker  room 
or  parking  attendant,  or  a  bartender.  He  is 
a  professional  golfer  who  lives  In  Washing- 
ton. He  took  home  a  $13,000  second  place 
from  the  Memphis  Open  In  May,  and  Is  re- 
portedly the  top  black  money-earner  on  the 
pro  tour.  Elder  characterlzee  discrimination 
at  clubs  In  the  Washington  area  as  "worst  in 
the  country." 

Elder's  name  often  slips  off  the  tongues  of 
club  officials  trying  to  explain  how  wide  open 
their  clubs  are. 

"Sure, "  says  Elder.  "But  I've  got  a  PGA 
card.  I  can  play  any  course  in  the  country. 
I  think  they  (club  officials)  will  all  bring 
my  name  up  when  you  question  them.  But 
ask  them  why  not  let  some  black  amateurs 
play.  .  .  .  That's  the  reason  It  takes  so  long 
for  a  black  golfer  to  get  established."  Blacks, 
he  explained,  are  not  able  to  play  courses 
like  those  on  the  pro  tour.  They're  shunted 
Into  public  courses,  which  usually  are  neither 
so  good  nor  so  challenging. 

Elder  tried  to  bring  three  black  friends  to 
an  area  course  last  spring.  They  were  turned 
away.  He  won't  offer  details,  however,  be- 
cause "since  that  time  I  understand  that 
some  blacks  have  applied  for  membership  in 
the  club."  He  doesn't  want  to  hurt  their 
chances. 

Regularly,  Elder  plays  the  links  at  Indian 
Spring,  the  first  country  club  here  to  ad- 
mit Negroes  and  the  one  now  with  the  largest 
number  (11)  of  them. 

In  oontrast  with  the  Washington  area. 
Elder  says  he  found  little  discrimination  at 
clubs  around  Loe  Angeles,  where  he  lived 
until  10  years  ago.  Some  clubs  there  even 
give  honorary  memberships  to  promising 
black  golfers,  he  said.  "In  Washington  they 
wouldn't  do  this.  I  don't  understand  it.  It 
would  be  up  to  the  members  of  the  club,  but 
they  Just  don't  think  along  that  line." 

Clube,  Elder  went  on,  "are  beginning  to 
open  up  around  the  country,  but  there's  vtUl 
room  for  Improvement.  They'll  welcome  me, 
but  they  won't  welcome  black  players  unlew 
of  oourse,  they  have  a  POA  card." 

'  Incidents  of  discrimination,  and  attendant 
publicity,  appear  to  be  bringing  some  change. 
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Such  was  the  case  in  early  1960,  when  It  was 
revealed  that  Mayor  Walter  Washington  had 
been  prevented  from  speaking  to  a  women's 
group  at  Kenwood  In  Bethesda. 

Kenwood  President  Donal  Chamberlln,  said 
Bert  Keys,  "is  a  kind  of  classic  guy.  He  was 
going  to  keep  blacks  out,  no  matter  what. 
Then  the  Walter  Washington  incident  came 
out.  and  that  was  probably  more  important 
than  anything  in  making  our  point.  .  .  .  See- 
ing the  black  mayor  of  Washington,  D.C., 
barred  from  a  club  Is  like  seeing  black  people 
beaten  on  the  head  with  clubs.  It  brings  an 
emotional  concensus.  ETveryone  realizes  It  Is 
totally  and  morally  wrong." 

(Subsequent  to  the  incident,  Chamberlln 
said  there  was  "confusion"  In  the  Country 
Club's  "front  office"  (with  his  aides)  over 
the  incident,  but  that  If  Mayor  Washington 
had  wanted  to  come  to  the  club,  "he  would 
have  been  welcomed.") 

That  Incident  led  to  resignations  from 
Kenwood  of  Melvln  Laird.  William  P.  Rogers. 
George  Washington  University  President 
Lloyd  Elliott,  and  Washington's  Episcopal 
Bishop  William  P.  Crelghton.  In  addition  it 
was  one  of  the  bases  for  a  suit  against  the 
club  filed  in  U.S.  Distrlot  Court  in  Baltimore 
by  Senators  Prank  Church,  Robert  Griffin 
and  eight  other  prominent  Washlngtonlans. 
Since  winning  the  suit  and  changing  the 
club's  restrictive  guest  policy  a  year  ago, 
Church  and  at  least  two  others  involved  have 
quit  the  club.  "The  Senator  had  hoped  the 
suit  would  have  some  effect  on  membership," 
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a  apokeunan  In  Ohureli'B  office  said,  "but 
things  didn't  change." 

Another  case  In  1968  occurred  at  Argyle 
Country  Club.  The  Rev.  Richard  Halverson, 
pastor  of  a  Bethesda  church,  wrote  to  the 
Montgomery  County  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission about  a  church  women's  group  meet- 
ing at  Aigyle  which  included  a  Negro  guest: 

"Some  issue  was  made  of  her  presence  and 
whoever  represented  the  club  was  deeply  con- 
cerned that  there  would  be  trouble.  He  finally 
allowed  the  Negro  guest  to  remain,  provided 
the  door  was  closed  and  no  one  could  see 
her." 

Local  government  agencies  have  not  been 
especially  instrumental  in  causing  clubs  to 
reevaluate  their  policies.  Only  the  Montgom- 
ery CooimlsBlon  has  tak«n  any  sort  of  active 
role.  It  successfully  negotiated  the  Argyle 
case.  More  recently  It  tried  imsuoceeafully 
to  prevent  Columbia  Country  Club  from  re- 
ceiving a  zoning  exception  to  expand  facil- 
ities without  first  declaring  itself  non-dis- 
criminatory. Such  action  will  continue,  says 
the  commission  executive  secretary.  "The  hu- 
manitarian approach  Is  not  gcAng  to  do  It." 

The  local  agencies  are  studies  of  Inaction. 
The  Prince  Oeorge's  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission has  done  virtually  nothing  on  clubs, 
but  they  "hope  to  benefit  from  the  Mont- 
gomery County  experience." 

At  the  D.C.  Human  Relations  Commission 
they've  "never  gotten  a  complaint"  about 
club  restrictions.  One  of  the  lawyers  on  the 
commission's  staff  of   130  said  that  "If  an 
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Individual  raised  this  problnn  we  are  duty 
bound  to  InTestlgatfl  and  see  what  our  role 
would  be,  the  legal  approach  we  would  take." 

In  Arlington  County,  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Committee  died  a  slow  death  not  too 
long  ago.  A  county  spokesman  said  the  com- 
mittee "dawdled  along  for  a  couple  of  years 
without  any  particular  activity  ...  It  did  not 
have  a  staff  member,  did  not  have  minutes, 
and  never  submitted  a  report  to  the  County 
Board." 

Fairfax  County  has  never  had  an  official 
group  to  handle  a  problem  such  as  discrim- 
ination by  a  social  club. 

There  are,  however,  signs  of  change  In  the 
area.  Several  members  of  Manor  Country 
Club  In  Norbeck,  Md.,  have  organized  to  "try 
to  let  people  know  what  the  club  policy  is." 

Black  men  are  likely  to  put  up  for  mem- 
bership at  two  of  the  city's  most  prestigious 
all-white  clubs,  University  and  Metropolitan. 

Women  may.  by  next  year,  find  themselves 
allowed  into  a  dining  facility  at  the  Federal 
City  Club,  which  now  excludes  them  com- 
pletely until  after  4  p.m.  dally. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Jones,  a  Washington  phys- 
ician and  one  of  the  earliest  black  members 
at  Indian  Spring  Is  optimistic.  Clubs,  he 
says,  "are  going  to  have  to  break  down.  The 
political  structure  Is  not  going  to  permit 
these  clube  to  exist  with  prejudicial  bar- 
riers. They're  going  to  lower  the  boom  and 
the  clube  are  going  to  be  in  bad  shape.  All 
over  the  country  they  are  in  a  state  of 
fluctuation." 


THE  PERCENTAGE  GAME  AT  50  TOP  PRIVATE  CLUBS 
[The  Information  in  the  litting  below  was  provided  by  the  clubt  themaslves — club  presidents,  managers,  secretaries,  and  in  a  few  cases  golt  pros.) 
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Argyle  Country  Club 

None 

None 
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0 

2  or  3. 

George  Town  Club... 

None 

None 

314 

3 

.  15  to  20 

Army  and  Navy  Club 

Military 

...do 

17.000 

25  to  100.. 

100  plus. 

percent 

officers. 

Georgian  CC  Inc 

do  .... 

...do 

450 

"A  couple" 

Yes. 

Army-Navy  Country  Club... 

...do 

...do 

110.000 

Yes 

Yes. 

Goose  Creek  CC 

"Approved 

...do 

290 

0 

"Don't 

Belair  Golf  and  CC  Inc 

None 

..do. 

2,500 

Yes 

Yes. 

by 

Belle  Haven  CC. 

Refused  to  provide 

S25 

Refused  to 

policy. 

provide 

Greencastle  Country  Club... 

.  None 

.-do 
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0 

"Dozen." 

numbers. 

Indian  Spring  CC 

do 

.-.do 

1,200 

11 

Most. 

Bethesda  CC 

.  "Set  by 

None 
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0 

.  "(}uitea 
few". 

do 

do 

12.400 
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"Maybe 
more  than 

Board  of 

Gover- 

300." 

nors". 

International  Town  and  CC. 

do 

-do 
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0 

20. 

Bretton  Woods  Recreation 

For  World 

-do 

1,800 

Yes 

Yes. 

Kenwood  Golt  and  CC 

do 

-do-  

2.000 

0.--.  

"Several." 

Bank. 

Lakewood  Country  Club 

"Nothing  in 

"Nothing  in 
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0.... 

15  to  20 

IMF 

bylaws." 

bylaws." 
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em- 

Laurel Pines  CC 

.  None 

None 

300 

"Don't 

Yes. 

ployees. 

know." 

Brooke  Manor  CC 

-  None 

...do 
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0 

4. 

Manor  Country  Club 

.  "Chris- 

...do..  

914 

0 

0. 

Burning  Tree  Club 

.  Men  only... 

Men  only... 

400 

0 

"At  least 

3". 
"About  10" 

tians" 

only. 

.  Men  only.. 

Cedar  Crest  CC  Inc 

.  None 

None 

500 

0 

Metropolitan  Club 

...do 

11,600 

0 

"Many." 

Century  Ltd.  Inc . 

.  Men  only_ 

..do. 

46 

46 

.  0. 

Montgomery  Country  Club.. 

.  "No 

-do 

500 

0 

"Some." 

Chantilly  National  Golf  & 

No  Negroes 

No  Negroes. 

750 

0 

.  "Several". 

policy." 
.  "None  as 

CC. 

Norbeck  Country  Club 

...do 

325 

0 

MosL 

Chevy  Chase  Club 

.  "Anyone 
can  be  a 

None 

1,175 

0... 

.  Yes. 

tar  as  1 

know." 

candi- 

Potomac Valley  CC 

.  None 

...do 

300 

0 

.  25  to  4a 

date". 

Prince  George's  CC 

River  Bend  Golf  and  CC 

....do 

...do 

400 

3 

Yes. 

City  Tavern  Club 

.  Refused  to  provide  anv  information 

..  .do 

...do 

400 

0 

Yes. 

Columbia  Country  Club 

.  None 

None 

1,600 

0 

"Several." 

Robin  Dale  Goll  and  CC 

.  "A  private 

...do 

325 

0 

Yes. 

Congressional  Club 

.  Wives  of 

...do 

700 

Yes 

Yes. 

club." 

Congress- 
men. 
.  "Nothing 

Springfield  Gdf  and  CC 

.  None 

...do 

750 

.  "1  believe 

so  " 

"Some." 

Congressional  Country  Club. 

...do 

1,000 

0 

"Don't 

Sulgrave  Ctub 

.  Women  only 

...do 

900 

0 

in  by- 

cate- 

Tantallon  Country  Club 

.  None 

...do 

700 

1 

.  Yes. 

laws." 

forize." 

Touchdown  Club 

.  Men  only.- 

...do 

975 

"Small  s«g- 

Yes. 

Cosmos  Club 

-  Men  only-. 

-.-do 

12.296 

8  to  10.... 

"Significant 

ment" 

no." 

University  Club 

...do 

...do 

2,500 

0 

25. 

Country  Club  of  Fairfax 

.  None 

...do 

650 

0 

"SeveraL" 

Washington  Golf  and  CO.... 

"No  written 

...do 

900 

0 

4  to  5. 

Edgemoor  Club 

do 

...do 

300 

2 

"Quite  a 

policy." 

Washlngtonlan  Golf  Course. 

.  None 

...do 

450 

4 

30  to  40 

F  Street  Club 

.  "None  as 
tar  as  1 

...do 

150 

0 

"Some." 

Westwood  Country  Club... 

...do 

.  .do 

625 

0 

percent 

25  percent 

know." 

Woodmont  Country  Club 

"None,  but 

--.do 

i.no 

0 

All. 

Federal  City  Club 

.  Men  only  .. 

No  women 
certain 
hours. 

1724 

50  to  100... 

"Many." 

Jewish 
dub." 

Foreign  Service  Club 

.  Foreign 
Service 
Associa- 
tion 

members 
only. 

None 

3.000 

"A  few"... 

Yes. 

'  Combines  resident  and  nonresident  membership. 
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HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  FLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday.  President  Nixon  delivered 
the  first  special  presidential  message  to 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  since  1965,  and 
there  was  good  reason  for  such  a 
session — the  economy. 

I  am  sure  that  by  now  many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  attempt  taken  by  the 
administration  to  arrest  that  silent  thief, 
inflation,  and  hopefully,  bring  It  under 
control,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate 
the  economy  sufficiently  to  also  rediKe 
unemplojmient. 

The  adjustment  from  a  war  economy  to 
a  peace  economy  is  not  easy,  however, 
it  must  be  made. 

The  steps  the  President  has  taken,  and 
which  he  has  asked  the  Congress  to  take 
are  charged  by  some  as  too  drastic,  but 
then  inflation  and  imemployment  are 
drastic  problems. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  economic  sta- 
tistics, since  all  Americans  have  been 
feeling  the  dollar  pinch  and  we  aU  know 
people  have  been  layed  off  and  looking 
for  work. 

When  the  President  annoimced  the 
wage  and  price  freeze,  he  was  hopeful 
that  the  rapidly  spiraling  cost  of  living 
will  be  slowed  down,  and  maybe  even  de- 
creased. 

I  do  not  like  Federal  wage  and  price 
controls  because  I  feel  they  can  destroy 
our  free  enterprise,  competitive  market, 
but  something  had  to  be  done,  thus  I  feel 
that  a  limited  wage-price  freeze  as  set  by 
the  President  is  proper  In  view  of  the 
severe  problems  we  face  today. 

I  feel  that  once  the  freeze  has  thawed 
that  perhaps  there  will  be  some  voluntary 
wage-price  guidelines  suggested  by  a  co- 
operative effort  of  government,  labor,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture  to  continue  fight- 
ing the  war  against  inflation. 

The  President  placed  a  10-percent  sur- 
tax on  all  Imports  and  temporarily  lifted 
the  convertabUity  of  the  dollar  to  gold. 
These  steps  were  intended  to  put  Ameri- 
can-made products  on  a  more  competi- 
tive basis  with  foreign  made  goods,  which 
have  been  flooding  the  world  markets,  as 
well  as  our  markets  here  at  home.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  some  foreign  nations  will 
recognize  the  need  to  remove  restrictive 
quotas  they  have  Imposed  on  American 
products  If  they  truly  want  a  competitive 
trade  situation 

The  President  also  ordered  a  cutback 
in  foreign  aid  spending.  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  a  reduction  of  the  massive 
numbers  of  Federal  employees.  All  of 
these  steps  I  and  others  have  urged  for 
years. 

But,  like  in  most  major  undertakings, 
the  President  needs  the  help  of  Con- 
gress: and  in  last  Thursday's  speech  he 
asked  for  immediate  consideration  of 
legislation  to  remove  the  7-percent 
excise  tax  on  automobiles,  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  an  earlier  Increase 
of  the  personal  Income  tax  exemption. 

The  removal  of  the  auto  excise  tax  will 
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stimulate  one  of  the  biggest  Industries 
in  the  country  since  customers  would 
save  an  average  $200  per  car.  For  every 
100,000  additional  cars  sold,  it  will  mean 
an  additional  25.000  jobs  for  America's 
work  force. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  would  mean 
a  10-percent  credit  on  new  machinery 
or  plant  expansions  for  1  year  and 
then  a  5-percent  credit  after  August  15, 
1972.  This  Idea  was  first  proposed  imder 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  did 
much  to  stimulate  jobs  at  that  time. 

A  last  proposal  confronting  Congress 
is  the  request  for  a  $50  increase  in  in- 
come tax  exemptions  to  begin  1  year 
early.  Congress,  in  revamping  the  In- 
come Tax  Act  In  the  91st  session,  sched- 
uled the  increase  to  begin  In  1973,  but 
President  Nixon  has  asked  that  It  begin 
on  January  1,  1972. 

The  President's  program  has  had  Its 
critics,  however,  some  of  it  I  feel  is  the 
result  of  partisan  politics.  Politics,  not 
withstanding,  I  do  feel  that  he  acted  in 
good  faith  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  American  people. 

High  prices  and  unemployment  know 
no  party  lines.  Inflation  creeps  into  the 
pocketbooks  of  all  Americans,  Republi- 
cans, Democrats,  and  Independents 
alike.  All  of  us  are  hurt  when  Inflation 
goes  on  a  rampage. 

Something  has  to  be  done  and  now 
that  something  is  being  done,  I  feel  we 
should  all  make  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
give  the  President  our  full  support.  The 
success  of  the  program  in  the  long  run 
will  work  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


COLORADO  1971  SECOND  DISTRICT 
OPINION  POLL  RESULTS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    COLOBAOO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  I  poll  the  residents  of  the  Second 
District  of  Colorado  on  a  number  of  the 
important  issues  currently  confronting 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation.  Recently. 
I  mailed  the  seventh  such  poll  to  my  con- 
stituents, and  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
the  results  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

This  year's  survey  elicited  responses 
from  over  42.000  persons  in  the  six- 
county  area  which  comprises  the  Sec- 
ond District.  From  what  I  have  been  able 
to  determine  by  talking  with  my  col- 
leagues, this  represents  the  largest  re- 
sponse among  the  more  than  100  con- 
gressional polls  of  this  type,  and  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  responses  in  the  7- 
year  history  of  the  Second  District  poll. 
The  fact  that  so  many  Coloradans  took 
the  trouble  to  register  their  opinions  and 
mail  the  ballot  cards  speaks  well  of  my 
constituents. 

The  poll  Is  important  for  two  reasons 
First,  I  use  the  results  for  guidance  in 
formulating  many  of  my  own  positions. 
The  wide  scale  participation  makes  the 
poll  Invaluable  to  me  in  my  efforts  to 
represent  the  Second  District.  Moreover, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Colorado  voters  have  tradi- 
tionally mirrored  national  opinion.  For 
that  reason,  I  believe  the  results  will 
prove  highly  interesting  for  all  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

In  order  to  encourage  maximum 
participation,  I  provided  each  mall  box 
in  the  second  district  with  a  computer 
card  containing  separate  columns  for 
husbands  and  wives.  Also,  because  of 
the  action  of  Congress  in  lowering  the 
voting  age,  for  the  first  time,  persons 
aged  18,  19,  and  20  were  invited  to 
participate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  highlights  of 
the  poll  were  the  following: 

A  substantial  majority,  88.8  percent, 
favor  Increased  diplomatic  contact  with 
Communist  China. 

A  whopping  81.1  percent  favor  accord- 
ing the  Indian  Peaks  area  northwest  of 
Boulder.  Colo.,  National  Wilderness  Area 
status. 

Federal  Income  tax  revenue  sharing 
favored  by  52.7  percent. 

A  substantial  67.8  percent  favor  pro- 
posals for  an  all -volunteer  military  ex- 
cept in  times  of  grave  national  peril. 

A  series  of  questions  on  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  determined  that  61.3  per- 
cent support  the  administration's  plans 
to  end  U.S.  involvement;  52.7  percent 
said  Congress  should  not  require  all  U.S. 
troops  to  be  brought  home  by  the  end 
of  this  year;  56.7  percent  said  Congress 
should  not  require  a  total  withdrawal  by 
the  end  of  the  year  If  such  an  action 
would  result  in  the  probable  Commxuilst 
takeover  of  South  Vietnam;  and  75.5 
percent  said  a  December  date  should  not 
be  set  without  guarantees  for  the  timely 
release  of  U.S.  prisoners  held  by  North 
Vietnam. 

Despite  a  large  number  of  persons  In 
the  "undecided"  category,  a  majority  of 
48.7  percent  said  they  favor  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  complete  results  of  the  question- 
naire tabulation  follow: 
Tabulation  or  Coloradcs  Second  Congres- 
sional District   1971   Opinion  Poll 

question  and  result    (IN  PERCENT) 

1.  Do  you  lavor  federal  income  tax  reve- 
nue-sharing with  local  and  state  govern- 
ments? Yes,  52.7;  No,  27.2;  Undecided,  14.0; 
No  Response,  6.0. 

2.  Do  you  favor  reorganization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
consolidating  7  Cabinet  Departments  Into  4? 
Yes.  48.7;  No,  24.1;  Undecided.  20.2;  No  Re- 
sponse, 7.1. 

3.  Should  the  Indian  Peaks  area  north- 
west of  Boulder.  Colorado,  be  accorded  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Area  status?  Yes,  81.1;  No, 
4.4:   Undecided,  8.7;   No  Response,  5.8. 

4.  Do  you  favor  proposals  for  an  all -vol- 
unteer military,  except  in  times  of  grave  na- 
tloi.al  peril?  Yes.  67.8;  No.  22.5;  Undecided. 
4.8;  No  Response.  4.9. 

5.  Do  you  favor  Increased  U.S.  diplomatic 
contact  with  Communist  China?  Yes,  68.8; 
No,    16.9;    Undecided.  9.4;    No  Response,  4.9. 

a.  Do  you  support  the  Administration's 
plan  to  end  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia?  Yes. 
61.3;  No,  23.6;  Undecided.  9.3;  No  Response. 
S.9. 

7.  Should  the  Administration  be  required 
by  Congress  to  bring  home  all  U.S.  troops 
from  South  Viet  Nam  before  the  end  of  this 
year?  Yes.  34.7;  No,  52.7;  Undecided,  7.8;  No 
Response,  4.7. 

8.  Vl^ould  you  favor  Congress  requiring  the 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of 
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1971  If  It  meant  the  probable  Ootnimmtot 
takeover  of  Scuth  Viet  Nam?  Yeo  80.8;  No. 
56.7:  Undecided,  7.8;  No  Response,  6.1. 

9.  Would  you  favor  Congress  requiring  the 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of 
1971  without  guarantees  for  the  timely  re- 
lease of  U.S.  prisoners  held  by  North  Viet 
Nam?  Yes,  14.5;  No,  76.4;  Undecided,  5.0; 
No  Response,  5.1. 

(Figures  shown  above  may  not  add  to 
exactly  100%  due  to  rounding.) 


PORTUGAL'S  MISSION  FOR  THE 
WEST  IN  AFRICA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bemado 
Teixeira,  in  "The  Fabric  of  Terror."  said: 

other  values  much  closer  to  God  are  still 
permanent  In  our  souls,  and  one  of  these 
values  Is  the  dignity  of  the  human  being. 
Without  It.  we  shall  revert  to  the  law  of  the 
Jungle,  and  tomorrow's  sunrise  may  become 
again  the  morning  of  endless  night. 

The  overwhelming  impression  my  re- 
cent visit  to  Portuguese  Angola  left  with 
me  is  that  here,  in  Southern  Africa,  west- 
ern civilization  is  alive  and  well.  The 
people  of  this  Portuguese  province,  to 
which  the  first  Portuguese  came  to  settle 
a  decade  before  Columbus  sailed,  exhibit 
a  tremendous  sense  of  purpose  and  dedi- 
cation. 

Angola  is  prospering.  There  is  a  fan- 
tastic amoimt  of  building — Interestingly 
enough,  the  tallest  building  In  Portuguai 
is  located  In  the  Angolan  capitol  of 
Luanda — ana  Industrial  production  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  is 
very  little  racial  strain,  since  the  Portu- 
guese attitude  toward  the  blacks  is  that 
they  too  are  full-fiedged  citizens  of  Por- 
tugal. The  Portuguese  have  great  faith  in 
their  ability  to  westernize  the  blacks  and 
expect  them  eventually  to  run  the  coim- 
try — but  it  will  be  a  western  nation  run 
by  black  men  who  hold  to  the  moral  suid 
spiritual  values  of  the  west. 

In  Luanda  one  is  hardly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  multiracial  Portugal  has  been 
fighting  a  war  which  broke  out  a  year 
before  we  began  to  be  seriously  involved 
in  Vietnam.  The  Portuguese  counter- 
insurgency  operations  have  been  going  on 
since  March  1961,  when,  for  three  suc- 
cessive nights,  terrorists  trained  in  the 
Congo  by  Soviet,  Cuban  and  Red  Chinese 
cadres,  brought  slaughter  to  northern 
Angola.  By  the  time  the  invasion  was 
halted— significantly,  the  black  "libera- 
tors" were  stopped  at  the  gates  of  Luanda 
by  black  Portuguese  troops — over  1,700 
white  and  more  than  20,000  black  civil- 
ians had  been  massacred.  This  grues(»ne 
campaign  of  terror,  which  included  run- 
ning live  victims  through  rotary  saws, 
has  been  chillingly  chronicled  by  Bemado 
Teixeira  in  his  exceUent  book,  "Fabric  of 
Terror."  The  UPA — Union  of  Pet^jle  of 
Angola — responsible  fo:-  the  1961  attack, 
last  year  received  a  grant  of  $20,000  from 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Two  other  terrorist  organizations  op- 
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crating  against  the  people  of  Angola  axe 
UNITA  and  the  MPLA.  UNITA,  closely 
allied  with  Peking,  has  headquarters  in 
Cairo  and  boasts  a  strength  of  2,500  men. 
Actively  engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare  in 
Eastern  Angola,  UNITA  last  year  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  $10,000  from  the  World 
Coimcil  of  Churches. 

The  MPLA — Popular  Movement  for 
the  Liberation  of  Angola — with  a 
strength  of  12,000,  constitutes  the  most 
serious  threat.  P^o^mded  In  1959  by  Mario 
Pinto  de  Andrade,  a  Moscow-trained 
member  of  the  Portuguese  suid  French 
Communist  Parties,  the  MPLA  is  now 
headed  by  Dr.  Agc^tinho  Neto,  a  Lisbcm- 
eduoated  Intellectual.  With  headquarters 
in  Lusaka,  Zambia,  the  MPLA  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  fact  that  a  Portu- 
guese army  of  only  60,000  men  has  to  de- 
fend an  area  half  again  as  large  as 
Texas.  In  a  speech  at  the  24th  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  held  in  Moscow  last  April,  Neto 
declared  that  Portugal  was  one  of  "the 
weakest  links  of  the  imperialist  chain" 
and  predicted  thai  the  program  adapted 
by  the  Soviet  Commimlsts  would  "accel- 
erate still  more  the  progress  of  our  coun- 
try and  Its  movement  toward  commu- 
nism." The  MPLA  aiao  received  a  grant 
of  $20,000  from  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  last  year. 

Plying  over  the  sparsely  populated  dry 
eastern  area  of  Angola  known  as  the  Ter- 
ras so  pim  Mundo — "Land  at  the  end  of 
the  earth" — on  my  way  to  Mozambique, 
I  marveled  at  the  Portuguese  determina- 
tion to  westernize  this  land.  But  deter- 
mined they  are,  and  if  our  civilization 
finally  fails  It  will  because  we,  and  not 
the  Portuguese,  have  lacked  the  deter- 
mination to  prevent  tomorrow's  simrise 
from  becoming  the  morning  of  endless 
night. 
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CHILD   DEVELOPMENT   PROPOSAU3 
TO  GUARANTEE  MENTAL  HEALTH 


MR.   JUSTICE  BLACK— THE  FIRM 
BELIEVER 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    KKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  21,  1971 

Mr.    BINGHAM.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

American  legal  system  has  been  fortu- 
nate to  attract  many  dedicated  people 
to  public  service.  Few,  however,  have 
served  justice  and  the  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  more 
notably  and  for  such  a  long  tenure  as 
Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black.  For  over  34 
years,  he  graced  the  Supreme  Court,  pre- 
senting with  stunning  clarity  and  force 
his  firm  belief  and  absolute  faith  in  the 
core  principles  of  the  American  system 
of  Justice— the  Bill  of  Rights.  His  clear 
and  eloquent  voice  has  been  Instrumental 
in  bringing  to  a  more  complete  expres- 
sion the  f  reedmns  embodied  in  that  basic 
American  document. 

On  his  retirement,  it  Is  fitting  that  we 
take  time  to  express  our  gratitude  for  his 
role  in  extending  the  reach  of  our  cher- 
ished constitutional  liberties. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  child  develop- 
ment proposals  to  guarantee  mental 
health.  I  Insert  my  report  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point: 

Rauck  Rkfosts  to  Hn  Peoplx  on  Chuo 
DKVZXOPlfXNT  Pkofobals  To  Ouasantse 
Mkntai.  Hxaltb 

In  a  previous  report  I  talked  about  the 
busing  of  school  children  away  from  their 
neighborhood  to  attend  another  school  al- 
legedly for  the  sole  purpose  of  •chlevlng  ra- 
cial balance.  I  pointed  out  that  this  i»iM:tioe 
Is  not  lawful  under  the  Constitution.  Is  con- 
trary to  laws  of  Congress  which  specifically 
prohibit  busing  to  aclileve  racial  balance, 
and  qualifies  as  the  crime  of  genocide  as  de- 
nounced by  87  nations  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

In  still  another  report.  I  discussed  how 
busing  was  but  a  training  exercise  to  pre- 
pare parents  for  future  things  to  come  and 
to  condition  parents  to  accept  more  controls 
over  the  rearing  of  their  chUdren  by  the 
federal  government  through  so-called  child 
day  care  centers,  child  advocates,  and  other 
child  development  proposals  now  before  the 
Congress.  At  first  chUdren  wlU  be  bused  to 
school  and  then  home:  then  children  will  be 
bused  to  school  only  where  parents  may  visit 
inem  after  hours  or  on  week-ends. 

There  should  be  nothing  more  Important 
and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  parents  than  the 
well  being  of  their  chUdren.  The  preserva- 
tion of  our  American  heritage  of  freedom 
hinges  on  our  rearing  this  generation  of  chil- 
dren to  take  their  places  as  free  men  In  a 
free  society  to  perpetuate  our  clvlllaatlon. 
I  fear  that  with  busing  and  with  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  almost  complete  federal  con- 
trol of  rearing  of  children  making  them.  In 
effect,  political  children,  that  we  are  condi- 
tioning them  for  a  planned  coUectlvlst  soci- 
ety— the  antithesis,  the  direct  opposite,  of 
life  in  America  as  we  have  known  It. 

Concluding  a  consideration  of  what  the 
new  social  planners  Intend  to  do  with  our 
children,  I  should  like  to  discuss  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  significant  part  of  the  plans — 
the  use  of  their  new  concept  of  mental 
health  as  the  thrust  for  the  blast  off  Into 
the  "new  society",  a  term  employed  by  one 
U.S.  Senator  who  Is  a  leading  proponent  of 
child  advocacy. 

It  Is  only  reasonable  that  citizens  should 
Inquire  as  to  the  reason  for  the  sudden  flurry 
of  legislative  bills — I  understand  that  there 
are  In  excess  of  50 — all  seeking  to  promote 
federal  government  control  over  children.  It 
smacks  of  an  organized  effort — as  though 
there  were  a  ooordlnated,  concerted  effort  to 
push  through  such  legislation  before  the 
people  of  America  know  the  full  Implications 
of  the  legislation. 

The  reason  being  put  forth  for  child  de- 
velopment programs  Is  that  "millions  of 
American  children  are  suffering  unnecessary 
harm  from  the  present  lack  of  adequate  child 
development  services,  particularly  during 
their  early  childhood  years,"  and  that  "com- 
prehensive child  development  programs.  In- 
cluding a  full  range  of  health,  education  and 
social  services,  are  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  full  potential  of  America's  chil- 
dren and  shoxild  be  available  to  all  children 
regardless  of  economic,  social,  and  family 
background;   .  .  ." 
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Prom  a  catnparlson  oi  the  glmllaritio  of 
the  recommendations  given  In  the  "Report 
to  the  President  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children"  and  a  "Digest  of  the  Pinal 
Report  of  the  Joint  CotnmlBslon  on  the  Men- 
tal Health  of  ChUdren.  Inc."  with  the  provl- 
slooa  of  bills  proposing  child  development 
programs.  It  becomes  quite  obTlous  that  these 
reports  played  a  significant  role  In  Influenc- 
ing the  legislation. 

In  fact,  the  preface  to  the  Digest  points 
out  that  In  1S65  an  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1966  was  enacted 
to  provide  funds  and  the  framework  for  the 
Commission's  work.  It  Is  also  significant  that 
Senate  BUI  1414  provides  tor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  child  advocacy  program  which 
incorporates  the  very  reconunendatlon  of 
the  Joint  Cooomlsslon  on  the  Mental  Health 
of  ChUdren  to  establish  a  chUd  advocacy 
system  at  every  level  of  society  to  guarantee 
mental  health. 

This  sudden  outcry  by  a  weU  organized 
minority  for  federal  control  of  children  Is 
based  on  the  false  premise  as  to  the  de^rior- 
able  mental  health  of  our  chUdren.  For  dec- 
ades the  American  people  have  been  bar- 
raged  with  misleading  propaganda  such  as 
one  out  of  every  two  boepltai  beds  is  occu- 
pied by  mentaUy  ill  persons.  Now  we  are  told 
that  there  are  10,000.000  persons  under  36 
years  of  age  who  are  in  need  of  mental  health 
treatment.  Yet,  no  evidence  to  sui^>art  such 
claim  has  been  provided.  In  fact  the  term 
mental  health  as  now  used  may  have  no 
relationship  to  Insanity.  The  whole  premise 
seems  based  on  the  big  scare  technique  to 
alarm  the  American  people  and  legislators 
into  a  stampede  reaction  for  quick  accept- 
ance of  Improved  mental  health  under  chUd 
development  programs.  To  the  ctmtrary,  re- 
sponsible medical  authorities  report  tremen- 
dous progress  In  treating  the  mentaUy  and 
ecnoClonally  ill  and  that  the  mental  health 
of  our  people  is  better  now  than  at  any  time 
In  our  history. 

Since  Improving  the  mental  health  of  our 
ChUdren  is  the  cover  being  given  for  new  fed- 
eral ChUd  development  programs,  we  must 
find  a  simple  and  clear  definition  of  what 
mental  health  is  all  about. 

Before  accepting  proposals  for  federal  con- 
trol over  rearing  of  our  nation's  children — 
espedaUy  their  minds — ^I  deem  it  helpful. 
Indeed  necessary,  to  take  a  lo(A  at  the  con- 
cept of  mental  health — Its  natxire.  origin,  to 
see  how  the  phrase  Is  being  used  or  misused. 

Most  accept  the  term  "mental  health"  as 
meaning  a  normal,  healthy  or  sound  mind  as 
contrasted  with  "mental  Ulnees'  which  Im- 
plies a  diseased  or  deranged  state  of  mind. 
This  concept  of  mental  health  probably  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  man. 
But  the  "mental  health"  concept  today  has 
been  converted  into  a  different  meaning. 

Promotion  of  the  new  concept  of  "mental 
health''  received  a  boost  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO)  of  the  United  Nations  In  1948.  In  the 
preface  to  a  WHO  report  of  March,  1948.  a 
new  United  Nations  definition  of  health.  In- 
cluding mentai  health  was  unveUed.  The 
World  Health  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  defines  health  as  foUows; 

"The  CoQstltutkMi  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  .  .  .  embodies  In  Its  provisions 
the  broadest  principles  in  public  health  to- 
day. Defining  health  as  'a  state  of  complete 
physical,  mental  and  social  weU-belng,  and 
not  merely  the  absence  of  disease  or  Infir- 
mity,' it  Includes  not  only  the  more  conven- 
tional fields  of  activity  but  also  mental 
health,  housing,  nutrition,  economic  or  work- 
ing conditions  and  administrative  and  social 
techniques  affecting  public  health." 

According  to  the  United  Nations  definition, 
the  terms  health  and  mental  health  are  In- 
separable in  that  a  person  cannot  have  one 
without  the  other. 

In  "A  Summary  of  the  Findings  and  Rec- 
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ommendatlons  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  of  ChUdren"  in  1969  we  read : 

"In  viewing  the  findings  on  which  the  rec- 
ommendations were  made.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  constitutional,  developmental  and  social 
forces  Involved  are  Inseiiarable.  Thus,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  years  of  life,  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  separate  health  from  mental 
health  problems,  and  impossible  to  separate 
both  of  these  from  famUy  and  community 
problems." 

So,  we  see  the  U.N.  definition  of  mental 
health  as  "a  state  of  complete  physical,  men- 
tal and  social  well  being,  and  not  merely  the 
absence  of  disease  or  Infirmity"  now  appear- 
ing In  a  different  form  In  the  findings  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Mental  Health  of 
ChUdren  and  also  reflected  In  the  language  of 
Senate  BUI  1414  calling  for  a  child  advocacy 
program  which  Incorporates  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Mental  Health  of  Children 
recommendation  entitled  "A  Child  Advocacy 
System  to  Guarantee  Mental  Health." 

S.  1414  contains  the  foUowlng  provisions: 

".  .  .  Neighborhood  Offices  of  Child  Advo- 
cacy shaU  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
evaluations  of  nutritional,  medical,  psycho- 
logical, social,  educational,  recreational,  vo- 
cational, and  economic  needs  of  the  families 
served  by  any  such  Office. 

"The  counseling  function  of  Neighborhood 
Offices  of  ChUd  Advocacy  shaU  include  the 
provision  by  any  such  Office  of  advice  and 
guidance  to  any  family  residing  In  the  neigh- 
borhood served  by  such  Office  which  desires 
assistance  in  locating  and  using  appropriate 
services  to  meet  their  needs,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  following:  nutrition;  fam- 
ily Income  supplementation;  housing;  trans- 
portation; sanitation;  recreation;  adult  edu- 
cation; disease  prevention;  education;  medi- 
cal care;  employment;  day  care  and  pre- 
school programs;  family  planning  and  birth 
control  services;  genetic  counseling;  prena- 
tal care  and  home-maker  services;  budget 
planning;  youth  employment  services;  voca- 
tional training;  rehabilitation;  consumer  ed- 
ucation; special  education;  residential  care: 
specialized  foster  homes;  group  hovises  and 
institutional  services;  family,  marital,  and 
premarital  counseling;  protective  services; 
legal  services;  and  inpatient  and  outpatient 
mental  health  treatment  services." 

In  promoting  the  mental  health  of  chil- 
dren. 3.  1414  would  provide  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense for  almost  every  facet  of  a  chUd's  ex- 
istence. The  cost  of  providing  and  supervising 
these  services  would  be  astronomical  but  the 
take  away  in  taxes  is  never  mentioned.  And 
this  as  weU  as  other  bills  are  being  pushed 
under  the  guise  of  correcting  the  alleged  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  mental  health  of 
children.  Building  mental  health  covers 
every  facet  of  the  life  and  environment  of  aU 
persons  from  cradle  to  grave  as  is  revealed  by 
the  foUowlng  statement  from  "Crisis  In  ChUd 
Mental  Health — Challenge  for  the  70's,"  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Commission  of  Mental 
Health  of  Children,  upon  which  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  appear  to  be  based: 

"...  A  child's  mental  health  is  dependent 
upon  the  many  societies  and  systems  which 
make  up  his  life.  A  child's  mental  health  de- 
pends an  the  functioning  of  his  own  body,  the 
state  of  his  physical  health,  the  health  and 
weU-beIng  of  his  family,  and  the  kind  of 
home,  neighborhood,  and  community  in 
which  he  Uvea.  It  depends  cm  the  medical 
services  he  receives,  the  schools  he  goes  to,  the 
church  or  temple  and  other  organizations  to 
which  he  belongs — or  doesn't  belong.  It  de- 
pends on  the  food  he  eats,  the  air  be  breatbee, 
the  water  he  drinks,  and  the  loving  (or  un- 
loving) care  that  he  receives  while  he  U 
growing  up.  It  depends  on  his  family's  in- 
come, the  kinds  of  parents,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters he  has,  and  the  work  they  do — or  the 
work  they  cannot  find.  It  depends  on  the  kind 
of  a  society  he  lives  in,  on  whether  that  so- 
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clety  beUeves  and  act«  as  If  children  and 
young  people  are  valuable  and  Important — 
standing  In  need  of  tenderness,  giUdance,  in- 
vestment, and  respect — or  whether  that  so- 
ciety neglects,  dlsvalues,  and  distrusts  its 
young. 

"Mental  health  Is  not  an  individual  trait 
haphazardly  given  to  some  and  not  to  others. 
It  is  not  "aU  in  the  mind."  It  Is  not  a  con- 
tagious disease.  Nor  is  it  a  condition  that 
parents  can  bestow  upon  their  chUdren 
solely  through  their  own  efforts  of  care  and 
good  wlU,  or  one  which  can  be  provided  ex- 
clusively by  treatment  from  such  si>eclaUsts 
as  pediatricians,  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
and  social  workers.  A  child's  mental  health  is 
formed  throughout  his  development  and  is 
Influenced  and  determined  by  aU  that  goes 
Into  his  existence.  His  mind  and  body  are  not 
separate  but  function  together  and  In  inter- 
action with  his  outer  environment.  He  Is  a 
complex  system  within  a  series  of  systems. 
His  nervous,  muscular,  digestive,  and  other 
Inner  systems  interact  with  one  another  and 
with  a  host  of  other  Interrelated  dynamic 
systems — the  fanUly,  the  neighborhood,  the 
school,  the  religious,  the  recreational,  the 
eoonomic,  the  employment,  and  the  political 
systems.  These  living,  dynamic  systems  are 
unUke  man-made  systems,  such  as  machines, 
in  that  they  cannot  be  adjusted  by  a  knowl- 
edgeable manipulation  of  parts,  by  a  "turn 
of  the  screw."  They  cannot  always  be  repaired 
by  finding  and  treating  "the  cause  of  the 
problem." 

A  child's  mental  health  has  many  causes:  a 
chUd's  mental  Ulness  or  emotional  disorder 
likewise  has  no  single  cause.  Because  the 
child  is  a  complex,  growing,  changing  system 
Interacting  with  many  other  dynamic  sys- 
tems, his  mental  health  can  be  promoted  only 
by  appropriate  attention  to  him.  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, and  to  the  systems  to  which  he  is 
related. 

"If  we  are  to  promote  the  mental  health  of 
our  children  and  youth,  to  prevent  mental 
dlsabUlties,  and  to  treat  and  care  for  those 
who  suffer  from  these  disabilities,  we  need 
to  concern  ourselves  with  all  aspects  of  the 
child's  care  and  all  aspects  of  the  social  sya- 
tem  in  which  he  lives." 

Like  world  peace,  pollution,  race  relations 
and  consumerism,  the  highly  emotional  and 
appealing  issue  of  mental  health  Is  being  po- 
lltlcaUy  exploited  to  bring  about  federal  in- 
tervention over  America's  children. 

For  many  years  Americans  have  been  del- 
uged via  the  press,  television,  and  radio  with 
propaganda  Indicating  the  aUeged  urgent 
need  for  additional  mental  health  programs. 
The  propaganda  has  been  designed  to  appeal 
to  the  finer  emotions  and  to  the  altruistic 
spirit  of  American  citizens  so  as  to  solicit 
the  support  of  many  patriotic  individuals 
and  organizations  on  behalf  of  so-oalled  men- 
tal health  projects. 

So  long  as  mental  health  programs  are 
designed  to  aid  and  help  the  minority  of 
unfortunate  persons  suffering  from  a  dis- 
eased or  disturbed  state  of  mind  they  are 
good  and  deserving  of  support.  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  not  opposed 
to  programs  to  help  the  mentally  retarded. 
I  refer  to  programs  to  treat  well  children 
with  nomial  minds.  For  there  is  more  to 
this  movement  for  more  and  more  mental 
health  facilities  and  programs  than  to  merely 
take  care  of  those  suffering  from  mental 
Ulness  in  the  traditional  meaning  of  that 
term. 

I  am  referring  to  the  concept  held  by  some 
psychologists  and  psychiatrlsU  that  "if 
therapy  is  good  for  people  in  trouble,  then 
it  is  bound  to  be  good  or  better  for  people 
who  function  well."  Or  in  stronger  terms, 
if  mental  treatment  can  make  sick  minds 
and  bodies  well,  in  the  wrong  hands  of  poli- 
ticians and  social  planners,  it  can  make  well 
minds  conform— it  can  make  well  minds  sick. 

I  am  referring  to  experimentation  for  social 
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change  whether  In  mental  health  cUnlcs  or 
In  governmental  educational  laboratories, 
formerly  known  as  local  pubUc  schools,  using 
our  ChUdren  as  guinea  pigs  In  such  prac- 
tices as  sensitivity  training,  role  playing, 
group  dynamics,  and  the  application  of  drug 
treatment. 

Since  the  language  of  several  chUd-devel- 
opment  bUls  Indicates  that  the  United 
Nations  concept  of  mental  health  Is  being 
Implemented,  it  is  Important  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  Just  what  the  U.N.  means  by  mental 
health. 

Dr.  Brock  Chisholm,  who  spearheaded  the 
founding  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  became  its  first  Director -General,  has 
held  with  other  one-world  planners  that  wars 
could  be  abolished  and  all  men  could  live  in 
peace  If  aU  prejudices  and  loyalties  resulting 
from  family,  nation,  race,  religion,  and 
economic  status  could  be  eradicated. 

To  show  the  ideas  in  this  connection  of 
the  thinking  of  Dr.  Chisholm,  who  directed 
the  WHO  during  its  first  five  years,  I  present 
several  of  his  own  statements: 

"We  are  now,  perforce,  citizens  of  the 
world,  whether  we  are  sufficiently  mature 
adequately  to  carry  that  responsibility  or 
not." 

"The  respwnalbility  for  charting  the  nec- 
essary changes  in  human  behavior  rests 
clearly  on  the  sciences  working  In  that  field. 
Psychologists,  psychiatrists,  sociologists, 
economists  and  politicians  must  face  this  re- 
sponsibility. It  cannot  be  avoided.  E^ven  a 
decision  not  to  Intefere  Is  stiU  a  decision 
and  carries  no  less  re^>onslbiUty.  .  .  ." 

"Certainly  the  i>sychiatrlsts  are  not  In  the 
least  backward  in  staking  out  their  claim  to 
poeeeeslng  superior  intelligence  and  know- 
how  with  which  to  alter  matertaUy  and  per- 
manently human  behavior." 

"All  psychiatrists  know  where  theee  symp- 
toms come  from.  The  burden  of  Inferiority, 
guUt,  and  fear  we  have  all  carried  lies  at 
the  root  of  this  fadlure  to  mature  success- 
fully. Psychotherapy  Is  predominantly,  by 
any  of  a  variety  of  methods,  the  reduction  of 
the  weight  of  this  load.  Therefore  the  ques- 
tion we  must  ask  ourselves  Is  why  the  hu- 
man race  is  so  loaded  down  with  these  In- 
oubl  and  whAt  can  be  done  about  It." 

".  .  .  The  only  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor of  all  civilizations  and  the  only  psycho- 
logical force  capable  of  producing  these  per- 
versions Is  morality,  the  concept  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  poison  long  ago  described 
and  warned  against  as  'the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.'  " 

".  .  .  We  have  been  very  slow  to  rediscover 
this  truth  and  to  recognize  the  unnecessary 
and  artificially  imposed  inferiority,  guilt, 
and  fear,  commonly  known  as  sin,  under 
which  we  have  almost  all  labored  and  which 
produces  so  much  of  the  social  maladjust- 
ment and  unhappinees  in  the  world.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  We  have  swallowed  all  manner  of 
poisonous  certainties  fed  us  by  our  parents, 
our  Sunday  and  day  school  teachers,  our 
politicians,  our  priests,  ovir  newspapers  and 
others  with  a  vested  Interest  in  oontrolUng 
us  .  .  .  The  re-interpretatlon  and  eventually 
eradication  of  the  concept  of  right  and 
wrong  which  has  been  the  basis  of  child 
training,  the  substitution  of  intelligent  emd 
rational  thinking  for  faith  In  the  certainties 
of  the  old  people,  theee  are  the  belated  ob- 
jectives of  practically  all  effective  psycho- 
therapy ..." 

"If  the  race  is  to  be  freed  from  its  crippling 
burden  of  good  and  evil  it  must  be  psychia- 
trists who  take  the  original  responsibility." 

"There  is  something  to  be  said  for  gently 
putting  aside  the  mistaken  old  ways  of  our 
elders.  ...  If  it  cannot  be  done  gently,  tt 
may  have  to  be  done  roughly  or  even 
violently." 

The  above  remarks  were  made  by  Dr. 
Chisholm  In  a  lecture  entitled  "The  Psychia- 
try of  Enduring  Peace  and  Social  Progress" 
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and  was  published  in  Psychiatry  of  February, 
1946.  At  a  later  date,  Dr.  Chisholm  Is  reported 
to  have  made  the  following  statement : 

"Caitada  should  start  a  large-scale  adoption 
program  of  chUdren  from  other  countries  In- 
stead of  having  our  own.  It  would  have  a  very 
good  side  effect,  too,  if  the  chUdren  had 
brown  or  yellow  skins.  ...  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  sooner  we're  aU  Inter-bred,  the 
better." 

The  ideas  of  the  man  who  organized  and 
set  the  course  the  WHO  was  to  follow  be- 
lieved that  psychiatrists  should  be  the  leaders 
In  brainwashing  (washing  away  what  one  be- 
lieves and  substituting  something  else  In  its 
stead)  and  conditioning  mankind  to  accept 
world  government.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
present  and  future  generations  must  be  re- 
lieved of  all  moral  concepts  of  right  and 
wrong  and  of  basic  loyalties.  Those  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  by  normal  methods 
of  propaganda  and  who  refused  to  relinquish 
their  racial  pride,  national  patriotism,  famUy 
loyalty,  religious  beliefs,  or  individualism 
could  be  declared  mentally  sick  and  re-edu- 
cated or  done  away  with  "roughly  or  even 
violently." 

Another  agency  of  the  United  Nations 
which  has  aided  the  cause  of  conditioning 
people  for  world  government  is  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Social  and  CiUtural 
Organization  (UNESCO).  The  UNESCO  Gen- 
eral Report  of  1946  provides  as  follows: 

"The  Executive  Secretary's  report  gives  us 
the  blueprints  for  the  development  of  what 
one  may  call  a  world  brain,  a  world  mind,  or 
a  world  culture,  which  alone  can  be  the  basis 
of  a  world  authority  or  a  world  government." 

Another  one-world  planner  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  blueprint  for  slavery  is  Ber- 
trand  Russell,  one  of  six  atheists  chosen  by 
UNESCO  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  his  book.  The  Impact  of  Science  on  So- 
ciety, he  provides  us  with  the  following  per- 
tinent Ideas  for  the  development  of  the  "U.N. 
Universal  Brovra  Man" : 

"I  think  the  subject  which  will  be  of  most 
Importance  politically  Is  Mass  IHiychology. 
Mass  Psychology  Is,  scientifically  speaking, 
not  a  very  advanced  study,  and  so  far  its  pro- 
fessors have  not  been  In  universities:  they 
have  been  advertisers,  politicians,  and,  above 
all,  dictators.  This  study  is  Immensely  useful 
to  practical  men,  whether  they  wish  to  be- 
come rich  or  to  acqiUre  the  government.  .  .  . 
Its  importance  has  been  enormously  In- 
creased by  the  growth  of  modem  methods  of 
propaganda.  ...  We  now  know  that  limelight 
and  a  brass  band  do  more  to  persuade  than 
can  be  done  by  the  most  elegant  train  of 
syllogisms.  It  may  be  hoped  that  In  time 
anybody  wUl  be  able  to  persuade  anybody  of 
anything  If  he  can  catch  the  patient  young 
and  Is  provided  by  the  State  with  money  and 
equipment.  This  subject  wUl  make  great 
strides  when  it  is  taken  up  by  scientists  un- 
der a  scientific  dictatorship.  .  .  Various  re- 
sults will  soon  be  arrived  at.  First,  that  the 
Influence  of  home  is  obstructive.  Second,  that 
not  much  can  be  done  unless  Indoctrination 
begins  before  the  age  of  ten.  Third,  that 
verses  set  to  music  and  repeatedly  Intoned 
are  very  effective.  Fourth,  that  the  opinion 
that  snow  is  white  must  be  held  to  show  a 
morbid  taste  for  eccentricity.  ...  It  Is  for 
future  scientists  to  make  theee  maxims  pre- 
cise and  discover  exactly  how  much  it  costs 
per  head  to  make  chUdren  believe  that  snow 
is  black,  and  how  much  less  it  would  cost  to 
make  them  believe  it  Is  dark  gray. 

"Although  this  science  wUl  be  diligently 
studied,  tt  will  be  rigidly  conflned  to  the  gov- 
erning class.  The  populace  wUl  not  be  al- 
lowed to  know  how  Its  convictions  were  gen- 
erated. When  the  technique  has  been  per- 
fected, every  government  that  has  been  In 
charge  of  education  for  a  generation  wUl  be 
able  to  control  its  subjects  securely  without 
the  need  of  armies  or  policemen.  As  yet  there 
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is  only  one  country  which  hao  succeeded  in 
creating  this  politician's  paradise. 

"Flchte  laid  it  down  that  education  should 
aim  at  destroying  free  wUl,  so  that,  after 
pupUs  have  left  school,  they  shaU  be  incap- 
able, throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives,  of 
thinking  or  acting  otherwise  than  as  their 
schoolmasters  would  have  wished.  But  In  his 
day  this  was  an  unattainable  ideal;  what  he 
regarded  as  the  best  system  in  existence  pro- 
duced Karl  Marx.  In  future  such  failures  are 
not  likely  to  occur  where  there  is  dictator- 
ship. Diet,  Injections,  and  injunctions  wUl 
combine  from  a  very  early  age  to  produce  the 
sort  of  character  and  the  sort  of  beliefs  that 
the  authorities  consider  desirable,  and  any 
serious  criticism  of  the  powers  that  be  wlU 
become  psychologically  impossible.  Even  if  aU 
are  miserable,  all  wUl  believe  themselves 
happy,  because  the  government  wUl  teU  them 
that  they  are  so. 

"A  totalitarian  government  with  a  scien- 
tific bent  nUght  do  things  to  us  which  would 
seen  horrifying." 

The  intentions  of  the  world  planners  of 
the  United  Nations  to  use  the  mental  health 
issue  to  foster  world  government  Is  revealed 
in  a  statement  entitled  "Mental  Health  and 
World  Citizenship"  which  emanated  from 
the  International  Conference  on  Mental 
Health  held  In  London  in  1948: 

"Studies  of  hiunan  development  indicate 
the  modiflabUlty  of  human  behaviour 
throughout  life,  especially  during  Infancy, 
childhood  and  adolescence,  by  human  con- 
tacts. Examination  of  social  institutions  in 
many  countries  shows  that  these  also  can 
be  modified.  These  newly  recognized  possl- 
bUltles  provide  the  basis  for  Improving  hu- 
man relations,  for  releasing  constructive  hu- 
man  potentialities  and  for  modifying  social 
institutions  for  the  common  good. 

"The  social  sciences  and  psychiatry  also 
offer  a  better  understanding  of  the  great 
obetacles  to  rapid  progress  In  human  affairs. 
Man  and  his  society  are  closely  Interdepend- 
ent. Social  institutions  such  as  family  and 
school  impose  their  imprint  early  In  the  jjer- 
sonallty  development  ocT  their  members,  who 
In  tiim  tend  to  perpetuate  the  traditional 
pattern  to  which  they  have  been  moulded 
It  Is  the  men  and  women  in  whom  theee  pat- 
terns of  attitude  and  behaviour  have  been 
Incorporated  who  present  the  Immediate  re- 
sistance to  social,  economic  and  political 
changes. 

"Thus  prejudice,  hoetUlty  or  excessive  na- 
tionalism may  become  deeply  embedded  in 
the  developing  personality  without  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  individual  concerned, 
and  often  at  great  hiunan  cost. 

"Perhaps  the  most  Important  contribution 
of  the  social  sciences  In  their  Joint  approach 
to  the  urgent  problems  facing  mankind  is 
the  recognition  of  the  plasticity  of  human 
behaviour  and  social  Institutions  and  of  the 
resistance  of  each  to  change.  In  cvder  to  be 
effective,  efforts  at  changing  individuals  must 
be  appropriate  to  the  successive  stages  of  the 
unfolding  pwrsonailty,  while  In  the  case  of 
a  group  or  society,  change  wlU  be  strongly 
resisted  unless  an  attitude  of  acceptance  has 
first  been  engendered. 

"Principles  of  mental  health  cannot  be 
successfully  furthered  In  any  society  unless 
there  is  progressive  acoep>tance  of  the  con- 
cept of  world  citizenship.  World  citizenship 
can  be  widely  extended  among  all  [>eople6 
through  the  applications  of  the  principles 
of  mental  health." 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  slmUarity  of 
viewpoint  of  many  of  the  present  U.S.  pro- 
moters of  child  development  programs  and 
that  of  UNESCO.  Both  the  White  Conference 
on  Children  and  the  Joint  Commission  on 
the  Mental  Health  of  ChUdren  have  desig- 
nated racism  as  the  number  one  mental 
health  {problem.  This  view  is  in  accord  with 
that  expressed  in  UNESCO's  own  printed  ma- 
terial   that   a  distaste   for  social   and  even 
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MxuAl  contact  between  white  and  colored 
races  Is  called  "prejudice"  and  "bigotry." 
and  these  are  looked  upon  by  mental  health 
psychiatrists  as  signs  at  mental  abncamalcy. 

If  child  development  programs  as  pro- 
posed were  enacted,  It  Is  not  clear  what 
would  happen  to  those  parents  who  would 
refuse  to  have  their  children  participate  In 
one  world  propaganda  and  Inter-raclal  ex- 
periments In  the  "specially  designed  health, 
social,  and  educational  programs  (including 
afterschool.  summer,  weekend,  vacation,  and 
overnight  prog^rams)."  Would  their  children 
be  removed  from  their  custody  as  happened 
to  the  New  York  parents  who  refused  to  al- 
low their  children  to  participate  In  Immoral 
sex  education  instruction?  Would  they  be 
whisked  away  to  a  mental  institution  as  was 
General  Erwtn  Walker?  This  is  something  to 
think  about,  especially  when  one  considers 
the  movement  to  remove  individual  safe- 
guards In  the  commitment  procedures  for 
involuntary  hospitalization  and  to  substi- 
tute tn  legislation  the  word  "insane"  with 
the  term  "mentally  III."  Insanity  Is  widely 
accepted  to  suggest  a  person,  who  by  his 
specific  words  and/or  actions,  demonstrates 
that  he  Is  dangerous  or  otherwise  Incapable 
of  carrying  on  the  required  activities  of 
normal  dally  living.  The  definition  of  a 
mentally  111  person  as  "an  individual  hav- 
ing a  psychiatric  or  other  disease  which  sub- 
stantially impairs  his  health"  is  so  broad 
and  opwn  to  interpretation  as  to  Include  per- 
sons who  are  not  Insane. 

Mental  illness  Is  not  a  precise  term.  A  citi- 
zen who  honestly  believes  In  segregation  of 
the  races  or  the  superiority  of  one  race  over 
another  according  to  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Health  of  Children  and  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  would 
be  considered  mentally  ill;  while  to  the  WHO 
and  UNESCO  of  the  United  NaUons.  a  per- 
son opposed  to  world  government  would  also 
be  a  fit  candidate  for  a  mental  Institution. 

I  regard  the  child  development  bills  as 
constituting  one  of  the  most  serious  threats 
to  our  people.  No  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion authorizes  the  federal  government  to 
undertake  the  functions  of  providing  child 
advocates,  establishing  child  development 
facilities  and  carrying  on  many  other  re- 
lated functions.  If  the  people  at  the  State 
or  local  levels  decide  they  want  the  govern- 
ment to  act  as  parent  and  the  taxpayers 
want  to  pay  the  bill,  then  let  It  be  done  In 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
as  provided  in  their  State  and  local  consti- 
tutions and  laws. 

The  child  development  bills  Involve  a  fan- 
tastic cost,  which  Is  completely  unnecessary 
and  which  this  country  is  In  no  financial 
condition  to  bear. 

Thirdly,  the  bills  would  weaken  individual 
liberty,  pride,  and  responsibility  and  deny 
that  precious  feeling  of  accomplishment  and 
something  on  one's  own  against  odds  and 
which  is  the  basis  of  true  mental  health. 
The  result  could  only  be  more  regimenta- 
tion of  our  lives  by  bureaucratic  planners. 

And  finally  the  daiiger  the  legislation  i>oe«8 
to  individual  freedom:  If  these  child  devel- 
opment proposals  should  become  law.  the 
stage  would  be  further  set  for  a  one-world 
totalitarian  dictatorship  under  a  new  world 
ruling  class. 

In  a  shocking  report  on  the  threat  to 
American  Constitutional  freedoms  posed  by 
the  widespread  mental-health  practices.  Dr. 
Thomas  8.  azasz.  prominent  psychiatrist  and 
psychoanalyst,  warns  us  In  bis  book,  Law, 
Liberty  aM,  Ptychiatry  (pages  221-2)  of  the 
unjudlclousness  of  allowing  the  government 
to  become  both  parent  and  therapist  and 
advises  us  as  to  which  course  America  should 
follow: 

"IndlTlduallstle  societies  wUl  differ  from 
ooUeetlvlstlc  ones  only  so  long  a«  they  eschew 
governmental  paternalism.  TTie  spirit  of  the 
welfare  state.  Inflamed  by  the  therapeutic 
ambitions  of  the  mental  health  profeeslons. 
Is  inimical   to  Indlvldusl   Ubeniea  and  the 
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institutions  of  a  free  society  that  make  such 
liberties  possible. 

Tiday,  people  everywhere  look  to  the 
government,  not  to  much  for  freedom,  as 
they  used  to  in  the  past,  but  for  aid  in 
attaining  their  personal  goals.  This  is  as 
true  in  China  and  Russia  In  the  Kast.  ae  It  is 
in  England  and  the  United  States  in  the 
West.  When  personal  goals  Include  the  main- 
tenance of  health  and  the  cure  of  sickness, 
people  expect  the  state  to  be  their  therapist. 
If.  however,  the  state  assumes  the  roles  of 
parent  and  therapist,  the  citizens  vrtll  be 
forced  to  assimie  the  complementary  roles 
of  child  and  patient.  This  is  bound  to  lead 
to  the  parentificatlon  of  the  government, 
and  the  InfantUlzatlon  of  the  governed. 
Thus,  by  offering  to  care  for  the  health  of 
Its  citizens,  the  state  may  succeed  In  de- 
priving them  of  certain  opportunities  to 
become  self-reliant  indlvldiials.  The  result- 
ing political  system  might  resemble  the  un- 
happy family:  a  submissive  but  greedy 
people,  the  spoiled  children,  faced  by  an 
Indulgent  but  Irresponsible  and  despotic  gov- 
ernment, the  spoiling  parent. 

"Legislative  prescriptions,  no  matter  how 
enlightened,  will  not  create  a  good  society. 
Our  best  chance  for  success  stUl  lies  in  a 
political  system  that  Is  consistently  non- 
coercive, limiting  Its  powers  to  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  crime,  and  deploying 
its  resources  to  providing  relatively  equal 
opportimltles  for  various  kinds  of  personal 
self-development." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parent,  do  you  feel  that  the 
federal  government  Is  more  qualified  to  rear 
your  children  than  you?  Remember,  Adolph 
Hitler  said  that  the  Nazi  party  was  more 
qualified  to  rear  Oerman  youth  than  were 
the  Oerman  parental 
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ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
BLACK  COMMUNITY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years,  blacks  have  suffered  economic 
strangulation  by  strictures  Imposed  In 
the  predominately  white  society  of 
America.  We  are  faced  with  a  revolu- 
tionary period,  today,  which  recognizes 
the  need  for  economic  strength  as  the 
basis  for  total  black  equality.  Significant 
economic  gains  have  already  begun  tn 
certain  areas,  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  drive  for  economic  parity  Is 
gaining  momentum. 

The  Honorable  Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  a 
distinguished  board  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  has  made  many 
contributions  in  his  field  £is  an  econo- 
mist. On  September  15,  1971,  he  gave  a 
speech  at  Bishop  College  In  Dallas,  Tex., 
in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
subject:  "Regional  Growth,  Migration, 
and  Economic  Progress  in  the  Black 
Community." 

I  would  like  to  share  the  substance  of 
his  speech  with  my  colleagues  and  sub- 
mit the  full  text  of  the  Record: 
RaoioMAi.  OaowTH,  MiaaAnoir,  ako  Eoonoictc 
Pbomuch  nf  TH»  Black  CoMMtrioTT 
(By  Andrew  F.  Brimmer*) 

When  I  was  Invited  to  speak  at  this  Insti- 
tution, I  was  told  that  I  could  select  any 


topic.  With  such  a  wide  choice,  I  could  have 
focuaed  readily  (and  eaaUy)  on  the  host  of 
problems  In  the  area  ot  national  and  Inter- 
national economic  policy.  Because  of  my  own 
responsibilities,  I  do  share  In  the  ofllclal  ef- 
forts to  reeolve  the  tenacious  problems  of 
inflation,  unemployment,  and  the  persistent 
deficit  in  our  country's  balance  of  payments. 

However,  I  decided  against  that  route.  In- 
stead,  becauae  Bishop  Oollege  Is  predomi- 
nantly a  black  Institution.  I  thought  It  might 
be  useful  to  present  the  results  of  some  work 
I  have  been  doing  recently  on  trends  In  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  black  community. 
Because  this  college  la  located  In  Dallas- 
one  of  the  leading  clUee  In  the  Southwest 
(but  which  also  Inherited  a  historic  legacy 
from  the  Old  South) — it  might  be  interesting 
to  focus  particularly  on  the  recent  economic 
experience  of  blacks  In  the  South. 

Almost  dally,  the  Nation's  attention  Is 
drawn  to  some  new  aspect  of  the  social  and 
political  revolution  ttiat  is  reshaping  the 
lives  of  Negroes  and  whites  In  the  South.  The 
further  withering  of  racial  segregation  (espe- 
cially In  the  public  schools)  and  the  widening 
participation  of  Negroes  In  voting  and  other 
aspects  of  the  political  process  naturally  re- 
ceive most  of  the  attention.  Simultaneously, 
however,  another  side  of  the  racial  revolu- 
tion In  the  South  Is  also  of  considerable  Im- 
portance. This  Is  the  quickening  tempo  of 
economic  progress  among  blacks  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Prom  time  to  time,  no- 
tice Is  taken  of  the  wider  sharing  of  blacks 
in  the  area's  economic  activity,  but  the 
breadth  of  the  changing  situation  Is  not 
always  fully  appreciated. 

On  the  other  hand,  Negroes  are  still  leaving 
the  South  at  a  heavy  rate.  The  i>ace  of  out- 
migration  has  been  so  strong  that  today  Just 
over  half  of  the  black  population  lives  in 
the  South — compared  to  three-fifths  as  re- 
cently as  a  decade  ago.  This  large  net  outflow 
of  blacks  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  sizable 
net  inflow  of  whites  to  the  South.  It  Is  true 
that  blacks  Increasingly  are  finding  the  South 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live  (and  a  few 
prominent  Negroes  have  attracted  national 
attention  by  returning  home  to  the  South). 
Tet.  on  balance,  the  disincentives  inducing 
blacks  to  leave  the  region  still  seem  to  out- 
weigh the  advantages  Inducing  them  to  re- 
main or  to  ret\u-n.  And  when  blacks  leave 
the  South — to  a  greater  extent  than  is  true 
of  whites — they  are  likely  to  move  into  the 
heavily  populated  urban  areas  of  the  North 
and  West — areas  with  a  galaxy  of  problems 
that  need  not  be  catalogued  here.  'Thus,  the 
pattern  of  migration — black  and  white — in 
relation  to  economic  development  la  Interest- 
ing (and  Important)  both  regionally  and 
nationally. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  studies  I  have 
had  underway  are  presented  in  the  rest  of 
these  remarks.  It  might  be  helpful  to  sum- 
marize the  highlights  here: 

During  the  decade  of  the  1960'8.  the  South 
recorded  the  highest  rate  of  economic  growth 
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I  am  indebted  to  a  number  of  persons  for 
assistance  In  the  preparation  of  these  re- 
marks. At  the  Board.  Mr.  David  Wyss  and 
Mrs.  Diane  Sower  undertook  the  econometric 
analysis  of  net  migration  based  on  Census 
Bureau  statistics.  Mr.  Wyas  also  did  the 
analysis  of  gross  migration  patterns  based 
on  Social  Security  data.  Miss  Harriett  Harper 
made  the  Infomal  survey  of  welfare  trends 
In  leading  cities,  and  Mr.  Albert  Teplln  un- 
dertook the  analysis  of  regional  growth  and 
Inoocne  trends.  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Mesan.  Robert  Graham  and  David  A. 
Hlrschberg  provided  statistics  on  State  and 
regional  economic  activity;  Mr.  Hlrschberg 
also  did  the  computer  work  required  to  ob- 
tain data  from  the  Social  Security  One  Per 
Cent  Sample  Survey.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission for  sharing  with  me  their  1070  data 
on  patterns  of  employment  in  American  In- 
dustry by  occupation,  race  and  State. 
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among  the  major  regions  of  the  country.  As  a 
result.  Its  share  of  the  nation's  Income  rose 
significantly. 

Blacks  participated  substantially  In  the 
South's  economic  progress.  However,  the  ex- 
tent of  sharing  was  quite  uneven  from  one 
State  to  another.  There  continues  to  be  a 
noticeable  short-fall  in  the  pn^ortlon  of 
nonfarm  Jobs  held  by  blacks,  especially  In 
the  Deep  South  States.  Nevertheless,  Negroes' 
share  of  total  money  Income  did  expand  dur- 
ing the  1  SCO's. 

Yet,  net  migration  of  blacks  from  the 
South  remains  exceptionally  large.  Between 
19dO  and  1970,  the  net  outflow  from  Border 
States  moderated,  but  It  continued  heavy 
from  Deep  South  States — the  same  States  In 
which  the  short-fall  in  Jobs  for  blacks  re- 
mains the  largest.  On  the  other  hand,  a  closer 
look  at  the  movement  of  blacks  out  of  the 
South — based  on  gross  migration  rather  than 
on  net  migration  figures — suggests  that  the 
tendency  for  blacks  to  leave  the  South  is 
roughly  the  same  as  It  Is  for  whites.  The 
observed  differences  in  the  rate  of  net  migra- 
tion are  due  mainly  to  the  failure  of  the 
South  to  attract  blacks  from  other  regions. 

In  trying  to  explain  the  heavy  net  outflow 
of  Negroes  from  the  South,  most  students  of 
the  question  have  Identified  better  Jobs  and 
higher  incomes  as  the  main  Incentives.  How- 
ever, some  observers  have  suggested  that  the 
movement  may  be  partly  In  response  to  high- 
er welfare  benefits  In  the  North  and  West. 
Still  others  have  suggested  that  differences 
In  educational  opportunities  may  partly  ac- 
count for  the  higher  rate  among  blacks.  The 
results  of  my  own  work  (some  of  It  supported 
by  computer-based  econometric  analysis) 
Indicate  that  brighter  Job  and  Income  pros- 
pects are  the  main  factors  Influencing  the 
movement  of  blacks  from  the  South — the 
same  Incentives  which  Induce  most  whites 
to  move.  State  differences  In  educational  ex- 
penditures seem  to  have  a  small  but  notice- 
able effect  on  the  migration  of  blacks — but 
not  on  the  migration  of  whites.  State  differ- 
ences In  welfare  payments  also  appear  to  be 
positively  related  to  net  migration  rates  for 
blacks,  but  not  for  whites.  Yet,  for  blacks, 
the  Impact  is  extremely  smaU.  Moreover,  the 
States  with  high  welfare  payments  are  also 
the  States  with  high  Incomes  and  high  out- 
lays for  education.  So.  one  cannot  readily  un- 
ravel the  Joint  effects  of  these  factors  on 
migration. 

This  conclusion  Is  reinforced  by  the  results 
of  an  Informal  survey  of  welfare  trends  In  25 
of  the  leading  cities  with  the  largest  Negro 
population.  All  of  them  have  experienced 
large  Increases  in  recent  years  in  the  number 
of  persons  receiving  public  assistance.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  Negroes  as  a  proportion 
of  all  persons  on  welfare  appears  to  be  un- 
related to  the  pattern  of  net  migration  ex- 
perienced by  the  cities  during  the  1960'8. 
Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  no  appreciable 
difference  In  the  situation  In  Southern  cities 
compared  to  those  in  the  North  and  West. 

This  analysis  has  led  me  to  conclude  that, 
as  economic  growth  In  the  South  continues 
blacks  will  have  a  chance  to  ahare  even  more 
fully  In  the  benefits  of  economic  develop- 
ment. However,  to  realize  this  potential,  there 
must  be  an  accelerated  effort — on  the  put  of 
whites  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  blacks — to 
bring  about  genuine  equality  of  opportunity. 
In  response  to  such  an  Improved  environ- 
ment, more  Negroes  (especially  young  people) 
would  probably  remain  In  the  South.  While 
some  observers  would  encourage  them  to  stay 
In  order  to  lessen  further  preesures  In  the 
urban  areas  of  the  North  and  West,  I  would 
do  so  for  another  reason:  since  the  South 
Is  making  the  Investment  in  Its  youth — both 
black  and  white  (and  although  It  remains  In- 
adequate compared  with  the  national  aver- 
age)—the  South  Itself  should  get  a  larger 
share  of  the  benefits  from  the  development 
of  its  human  resoviroes. 

We  can  now  turn  to  a  fuller  discussion  of 
these  main  points. 
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RECIONAL  XCONOlfUC    CXOWTB 

During  the  last  decade,  the  South  expanded 
faster  than  any  other  major  region  in  all 
principal  tyi>e8  of  economic  activity.  The  con- 
tours of  this  performance  can  be  traced  In  the 
growth  and  distribution  of  clvUlan  Income 
from  current  production.  On  the  basis  of 
data  In  Table  1  (attached).  It  appears  that 
Income  In  the  South  expanded  at  an  annual 
average  rate  of  8.1  per  cent,  between  1960  and 
1970,  compared  with  6.6  i>er  cent  for  all  other 
regions  and  6.8  per  cent  for  the  country  ae  a 
whole.  As  a  result,  the  South's  share  of  In- 
come from  current  production  rose  from  15.4 
per  cent  to  17.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  South,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
the  highest  annual  rate  of  growth  was  regis- 
tered in  the  goverzunent  sector  (10.1  per  cent 
vs.  9.6  per  cent),  followed  by  services  (9.7 
per  cent  and  8.7  per  cent,  respectively) .  But, 
relative  to  the  performance  of  other  geo- 
graphic areas,  the  South's  widest  lead  in  the 
rate  of  growth  was  in  the  manufacturing 
sector.  Here  the  annual  rate  of  expansion  In 
the  South  was  9.0  p>er  cent,  compared  with 
6.0  per  cent  for  other  regions  and  6.4  per 
cent  for  the  country.  In  1960,  Income  origi- 
nating In  manufacturing  accounted  for  24.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  In  the  South;  the  cor- 
responding figures  were  30.6  per  cent  In 
other  regions  and  29.9  per  cent  in  the  coun- 
try at  large.  By  1970,  the  South  had  made 
up  a  substantial  part  of  the  lag.  In  that 
year,  the  proportions  of  Income  earned  in 
the  factory  sector  were:  South.  26.3  per  cent; 
other  regions,  29.0  per  cent;  and  the  United 
States,  28.5  per  cent.  Paralleling  the  expcm- 
slon  in  manufacturing,  the  South's  tradi- 
tionally heavier  reliance  on  farming  lessened 
much  faster  than  was  the  case  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  In  1960,  about  7.5  per  oent  of 
the  South's  Income  from  current  production 
aroee  In  agriculture,  compared  with  4.2  per 
cent  In  other  regions  and  4.7  per  cent  for 
the  Nation.  Last  year,  the  farm  share  had 
shrunk  to  4.7  per  oent  in  the  South,  to  2.8 
per  cent  in  other  regions,  and  to  3.1  f>er  cent 
In  the  cotmtry  as  a  whole. 

NEOmOEB    SHAKX    IN     aXGIONAL     EXPANSION 

As  indicated  above,  Negroes  did  share  ex- 
tensively in  the  expansion  of  economic  ac- 
tivity In  the  South  In  the  last  decade.  But 
this  was  also  true  of  Negroes  In  the  North 
and  West.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  whether  blacks  In  the  South  did  rela- 
tively better — or  worse — than  their  brothers 
In  the  rest  of  the  country.  To  obtain  an  an- 
swer, one  must  examine  the  evidence  relat- 
ing both  to  Jobs  and  Income  in  each  State. 

The  Ideal  Information  for  this  purpose  will 
be  provided  by  the  1970  Census  of  Population. 
Since  this  will  not  be  available  for  some  time, 
I  have  relied  on  the  data  collected  by  the 
Equal  Emplo3rment  Opportunity  Commission 
(EECO) — based  on  annual  rep>ort8  submitted 
by  private  employers  with  100  or  more  work- 
ers. These  figures  were  used  to  calculate  Ne- 
gro employment  as  a  percentage  of  total  non- 
farm  employment  and  In  principal  occupa- 
tions In  the  28  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  a  substantial  proportion  of 
Negroes  In  their  population.  The  calculations 
were  made  for  1966  and  1970,  so  one  can 
study  employment  trends  during  the  last 
half  of  the  1960e.  For  comparison  purposes, 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  In  the  total  popu- 
lation In  each  State  in  1070  was  also  calcu- 
lated. The  results  are  shown  In  Table  2. 

Several  Important  aspects  of  blacks'  em- 
ployment situation  stand  out  In  these  data. 
The  flirst  thing  to  note  Is  the  rise  In  the  share 
of  total  Jobs  held  by  blacks  In  the  country 
as  a  whole— «  rise  from  8.2  per  cent  In  1066 
to  10.3  per  oent  In  1970.  Since  Negroes  con- 
stituted 11.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
the  gap  between  their  shares  of  population 
and  Jobs  narrowed  appreciably — to  about  1 
percentage  point.  This  relatively  small  spread 
should  be  kept  In  mind,  becaxise  It  will  serve 
as  a  useful  benchmark  In  the  discussion  be- 
low. At  the  national  level,  the  position  ot 
blacks  In  the  principal  occupations  differed 
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considerably.  They  were  generally  under-rep- 
resented in  the  white  collar  fields — and 
heavily  overrepresented  in  the  blue  collar  and 
service  occupations. 

In  most  regions,  the  population-Jobs  gap 
among  blacks  narrowed  substantially  between 
1066  and  1070.  Leaving  aside  Washington, 
D.C.,  Negroes'  share  of  population  and  their 
share  of  total  employment  reported  In  the 
EEOC  statistics  in  1070  differed  by  only  one 
or  two  p>ercentage  points  in  all  States — ex- 
cept In  those  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
South.  In  these  States,  the  population-Jobs 
deficit  was  exceptionally  large,  with  blacks' 
share  of  population  exceeding  their  share 
of  Jobs  by  the  following  percentage  points: 
Tennessee,  3.3;  North  Carolina,  5.9;  South 
Carolina,  0.6;  Qecrcia,  5.3;  Alabama.  7.4; 
Mississippi,  12.9;  Louisiana,  8.9:  Arkansas. 
5.2.  In  contrast,  the  situation  was  far  dif- 
ferent in  the  Border  States  and  in  those 
making  up  the  outer  rim  of  the  South :  Vir- 
ginia, 0.1;  West  Virginia,  1.1;  Florida,  1.5; 
Oklahoma,  0.8;  Texas,  0.9;  and  Kentucky, 
no  gap  at  all. 

In  these  figures,  one  can  see  a  large  part 
of  the  explanation  of  why  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing heavy  migration  of  blacks  from  the 
South.  Those  Southern  States — and  espe- 
cially those  In  the  Deep  South — in  which  the 
deep  Jobs  deficits  prevail  are  also  the  States 
showing  the  larger  net  outflows  of  black 
population. 

TRXNDe   IN   THS   LZVEL  Or  INCOME 

The  improvement  in  black  employment 
has  also  been  reflected  In  both  their  abso- 
lute and  relative  income  positions.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1960,  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
had  a  median  family  Income  of  $6,908.  ac- 
cording to  flguree  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  The  median  was  t0.703  for 
whites  and  t0,433  for  all  famUies  in  the 
country.  Thus  In  1060,  the  black-white  me- 
dian Income  ratio  was  61.0  per  cent,  and  the 
black-total  ratio  was  63.6  per  cent.  In  1050. 
the  median  income  of  Negro  families  was 
t3.721  (expressed  in  1969  prices);  the  me- 
dian was  $7,360  for  whites  and  (7,068  for 
all  families.  In  1050,  the  median  Inoome  of 
blacks  was  S0.5  per  cent  of  the  median  for 
whites  and  62.5  per  cent  of  that  for  aU 
families.  So,  over  the  decade.  Negroes  reg- 
istered Blgnlflcant  Improvement  In  their  rel- 
ative Income  position  In  the  Nation  at  large. 
However,  the  absolute  gap  between  black  and 
white  Incomes  widened  further.  In  1060.  the 
median  for  black  famUiee  was  $3,630  below 
that  for  white  families  and  $2,337  below  the 
median  for  all  famUies  In  the  country.  By 
1969,  the  margin  of  white  over  black  Income 
had  risen  to  $3,705.  and  the  margin  for  alt 
famUles  had  climbed  to  $3,436. 

Over  the  last  decade,  income  trends  for 
blacks  differed  significantly  among  the  prin- 
cipal regions  of  the  country.  In  the  North 
and  West,  blacks'  rtfatlve  posKlon  Improved 
somewhat — but  to  a  leeser  extent  than  It  dlA 
in  the  South.  In  1069,  in  the  North  and  West, 
the  black- white  median  Income  ratio  was  71.0 
per  oent.  and  the  black-total  ratio  was  72.1 
per  cent.  By  1960,  the  Mack  vs.  white  ratio 
had  risen  moderately  to  72.7  per  oent  and  the 
black  vs.  total  to  74.1  per  oent.  In  the  South, 
the  proportions  were:  black-white,  46.5  per 
cent  In  1069  and  66.8  per  cent  In  1069;  black- 
total.  61.1  per  cent  In  1060  and  61.6  per  cent 
In  1069. 

Historically,  the  widest  absolute  gape  be- 
tween the  incomes  of  blacks  and  whites  hav* 
been  found  In  the  South,  and  the  dlfferenoM 
were  strengthened  further  during  the  last 
decade.  For  instance.  In  1069,  the  typlcaf 
white  family  In  the  South  had  $3,414  more  In 
money  Income  than  the  typical  black  fam- 
ily. In  the  North  and  West,  the  edge  favor- 
ing whites  was  $3,346.  By  1909.  the  margin 
had  climbed  to  $3,776  for  whites  in  the  South 
and  to  $2,790  for  whites  in  the  North  and 
West.  Within  each  region,  the  trend  In  the 
income  gap  between  blacks  and  whites  varied 
somewhat,  depending  on  the  place  of  resi- 
dence. Among  families  living  In  central  cltiea 
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of  m«tropollt*n  »j*»a  in  tbe  Soutb,  the 
8pr«tul  declined  over  the  decade — ^from  $3,423 
in  1959  to  $3^17  In  1B00.  For  eimlUrly  sit- 
uated famUles  in  the  North  and  West,  the 
spread  roee  during  the  Mine  period — from 
92JU6  to  $3,684.  In  both  leglona.  the  dlffer- 
enoe  In  Income  between  black  and  white  f  am- 
Ule«  living  In  tbe  8uburb*n  rings  of  metro- 
politan areas  became  eren  greater:  In  the 
South  the  spread  increaaed  from  $4,238  In 
1050  to  $4,338  in  1089;  In  the  North  and  West, 
tbe  Increase  was  from  $3,771  to  $3,987.  Again. 
In  both  regions  the  trends  In  relatlre  Incomes 
of  blacks  and  whites  reflected  the  aoo^erated 
movement  of  whites  from  central  cities  to 
the  Bubiirtas. 

Today — as  for  many  years — the  famUles 
with  tbe  lowest  Incomes  are  stUl  found  In 
tbe  South,  among  both  blacks  and  whites. 
For  both  races  In  the  South  (as  In  the  rest 
of  the  Nation)  the  poor  were  found  outside 
of  metropolttan  areas.  In  1989.  median  fam- 
ily Income  for  blacks  In  small  Southern 
towns  and  rural  areas  was  $3,699,  and  for 
whites  It  was  $7,487.  The  highest  Incomes 
among  blacks  In  the  South  ($8,358)  were 
received  by  those  In  suburban  rings  of  metro- 
politan areas — which  was  also  true  of  whites 
($10,594).  So.  within  the  black  community, 
the  ratio  of  the  lowest  to  the  highest  incomes 
was  59  per  cent:  among  whites  It  was  71  per 
cent. 

TEUTDS  IN  BECIONAL  INCOME  OISTUBtmON 

During  the  last  decade,  tbe  South  made 
noticeable  gains  In  Its  share  of  tbe  Na- 
tion's total  money  income.  This  was  an  out- 
come one  would  expect — given  the  faster 
pace  of  economic  growth  In  the  region  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Simul- 
taneously, an  outcome  that  was  not  equally 
expected  Is  the  degree  to  which  Negroes  In 
the  South  shared  In  the  overall  redistribution 
of  Income.  The  extent  of  the  regional  shift 
in  Income  shares  and  the  division  between 
blacks  and  whites  can  be  traced  In  l^ables 
3.  4,  and  5.  Respectively,  these  tables  show 
total  money  Income  In  1959  and  1989,  total 
population  In  I960  and  1970,  and  the  per- 
centage distribution  of  Income  and  popula- 
tion— all  by  region,  race,  and  metropolitan 
or  noninetropoiltan  residence.  In  broad 
terms,  of  the  $806  billion  of  total  money  In- 
cocne  In  1989,  residents  of  the  South  received 
$161  bUllon,  and  $444  bUllon  were  received 
by  realdente  of  the  North  and  West.  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whoie,  Negroes  got  $38.7  bUllon. 
whites  received  $581  billion,  and  the  re- 
mainder accrued  to  other  races.  Other  de- 
tails describing  trends  In  the  distribution 
of  Income  are  shown  In  the  tables. 

However,  the  emmet  ot  the  story  Is  told 
by  comparisons  of  population  and  Income 
distributions  among  regions  and  between 
blacks  4nd  whites.  The  results  are  shown  In 
Table  6.  These  data  Indicate  clearly  the  sis- 
able  shift  In  tbe  distribution  of  Income  that 
occurred  over  the  last  decade.  For  example, 
the  South  bad  about  the  same  proportion 
of  tbe  Nation's  total  population  (SOJi  per 
cent)  In  both  1980  and  1970.  Tet,  Its  share 
of  total  money  income  rose  from  34.4  per 
cent  In  1960  to  38.6  per  cent  In  1980;  a  gain 
of  3.3  percentage  points  The  North  and 
West  with  the  residual  population  (60.5  per 
cent)  experienced  a  shrinkage  In  Its  Income 
share  from  76.8  per  cent  to  73.4  per  cent,  a 
Iocs  of  2.2  percentage  points.  While  theae 
may  appear  to  be  relatively  smaU  statistical 
chainges.  they  represent  a  shift  of  over  $13 
billion  of  total  Dooney  income  to  the  South. 
This  shift  was  equal  to  about  8  per  cent  of 
the  region's  total  Income  In   1960. 

The  other  noticeable  shift  In  tnfrwnM  4i,(. 
tnbution  was  the  rise  In  the  share  of  total 
money  income  received  by  Negroes.  They  re- 
ceived 5  1  per  cent  of  the  total  In  1960  and  8.4 
per  cent  In  1080,  a  gain  of  1.3  percentage 
points.  This  percental  change  was  equiva- 
lent to  $5  Ullloo — equal  to  13  per  cent  of 
Negroes'  total  money  Inoome  In  1080 

Within  the  black  oommuiilty,  however,  the 
bulk  of  the  relative  gain  (three-flXths)   ac- 
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crued  to  Negroes  In  the  North  and  West,  and 
only  two-fifths  accrued  to  blacks  In  the 
South.  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  three- 
fifths  of  the  black  population  were  In  the 
South,  and  two-fifths  were  in  the  North  and 
West.  However,  the  division  of  Income  be- 
tween blacks  In  the  North  and  West  and 
those  in  the  South  was  67  per  cent  and  43 
per  cent,  respectively,  in  1959.  The  same  pro- 
portionate division  m  Income  prevailed  In 
1080.  On  the  other  hand,  high  net  migration 
rates  had  changed  drastically  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  black  population  between  the 
two  regions — ^reducing  the  fraction  in  the 
South  from  61  per  cent  In  1960  to  63  per  cent 
in  1970.  Thus,  a  sizable  Improvement  oc- 
curred In  per  caplU  as  weU  as  In  total  In- 
come of  blacks  in  the  South.  For  them,  the 
change  meant  that  their  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  money  Inoome  roee  from  2.21 
per  cent  In  1959  to  2.74  per  cent  In  1989.  This 
represented  a  shift  of  about  $3.2  blUlon  In 
their  favor  over  the  course  of  the  decade. 

In  summary,  these  figures  Indicate  that, 
during  the  1960's,  the  Nation  saw  a  signifi- 
cant redlatrlbutlon  erf  Income  with  respect 
to  both  regions  and  racial  groups.  The  North 
and  West  lost  to  the  South  2.2  percentage 
points  in  reUUve  Income  shares.  Within  the 
South,  that  gain  was  split  roughly  25-75  per 
cent  between  blacks  and  whites.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  blacks  In  the  North  and  West 
also  improved  their  relative  poeltlon— rais- 
ing their  share  of  the  Nation's  total  money 
income  from  2.87  per  cent  In  1950  to  3.66 
per  cent  In  1969.  Thus,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  redistribution  of  relative  shares  from 
whites  located  In  the  North  and  West  to  Ne- 
groes of  that  region  and  to  both  whites  and 
blacks  living  in  the  South. 

Having  noted  these  improvements,  how- 
ever, we  should  also  note  that  blacks  as  a 
group  are  still  lagging  considerably  behind 
whites  In  the  Nation  at  large  in  terms  of 
their  overall  share  of  Income.  In  1989,  Ne- 
groes constituted  11.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  but  they  received  only  6.4  per 
cent  of  total  money  Income.  In  1959,  the 
population  and  Income  proportions  were  10.3 
per  cent  and  6.1  per  cent,  respectively.  So, 
whUe  a  moderate  narrowing  of  the  gap  oc- 
curred over  the  decade,  the  absolute  short- 
fall suffered  by  blacks  remains  large— and 
poses  one  of  the  strongest  challenges  still 
facing  the  United  States. 

KXT  MlCaAXION  mOM  TUX  SOUTH 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  the  continued 
heavy  net  mlgraUon  of  Negroes  from  the 
South  Is  one  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  contemporary  economic  scene 
in  the  United  States.  Between  1960  and  1070, 
the  net  outflow  of  blacks  from  the  region 
amounted  to  about  1380,000.  (See  Table  6.) 
Over  the  same  period,  net  mlgraUon  added 
1,807jOO  to  the  area's  white  population. 

The  large  out-mlgratlon  of  blacks  during 
the  decade  as  shown  In  the  1070  Census  of 
Population  came  as  a  surprise.  In  fact,  the 
Censiu  Bureau  had  been  projecting  a  sharply 
raduced  annual  rate  of  outflow  during  the 
decade.  Tbe  Bureau's  estimate  had  put  the 
annual  rate  at  approximately  80.000,  (X  sub- 
stantially below  the  annual  net  outflow  of 
147,000  In  the  1960-60  period  and  160,000  In 
the  1940-60  years.  As  It  developed,  the  annual 
rate  of  net  migration  of  blacks  from  the 
South  was  about  188,000  between  1060  and 
1970 — not  appreciably  different  from  the  rate 
recorded  In  the  previous  two  decades. 

Actually,  the  reported  figures  on  net  mlgra- 
Uon of  blacks  from  the  South  ss  a  whole 
fall  to  show  tbe  great  diversity  of  experience 
among  different  SUtes.  The  situation  In  In- 
dividual States  Is  described  by  the  sUtlstlos 
In  Table  6,  showing  net  migration  In  each  of 
the  last  three  decades.  The  general  picture 
which  emerges  Is  easily  understood:  in  a 
number  of  Southern  States,  the  expected 
slowdown  In  the  rate  of  net  migration  of 
Negroes  did  occur  In  tbe  1060'i.  In  fact,  the 
nuxleratlng  trend  was  already  evident  In  the 
1960'8  Neariy  all  of  these  were  Border  BUtes. 
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In  contrast,  there  was  virtually  no  slackening 
In  the  rate  of  outflow  ot  blacks  from  the 
Deep  South.  Seven  of  these  States  (North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana.  Arkanass  and.  West  Vir- 
ginia) lost  more  than  16  per  cent  of  their 
1060  population  throtigh  net  migration  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1980'8.  In  flve  of  these, 
the  loss  was  neariy  eqvial  to  one-quarter  of 
their  1080  Negro  population.  The  rate  of  loes 
was  much  smaller  in  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
Florida.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  Kentucky  had 
a  small  net  gain  through  migration  of  blacks, 
and  Texas  almost  broke  even. 

WhUe  the  Southern  States  continued  to 
lose  a  sizable  share  of  their  black  popula- 
tion In  the  last  decade,  about  a  half  dozen 
Northern  and  Western  States  (New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
California)  were  adding  substantially  to  their 
Negro  population  through  the  net  Inflow  of 
migrants.  All  of  these  (except  Maryland) 
gained  more  than  1(X>,000  new  citizens  on 
this  basis.  These  inflows  represented  expan- 
sions in  their  respective  1960  black  popula- 
tion of  nearly  one-third  in  California,  about 
one-quarter  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  one-sixth  In  Maryland  and  Michigan, 

In  contrast,  while  blacks  were  moving  into 
these  six  States  in  great  numbers,  whites 
were  leaving  them  (except  for  Maryland  and 
California)  in  even  larger  numbers.  In  per- 
centage terms,  the  net  out-mlgratlon  of 
whites  was  fairly  small,  but  the  pattern  was 
comprehensive  and  unmistakable. 

rnSUC    WKLTAXX    AND    MIOXATTON 

The  reasons  why  blacks  leave  the  South  In 
such  large  numbers  seems  fairly  obvious  to 
most  students  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion: they  move  In  search  of  better  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  higher  Incomes. 
These  are  the  same  factors  that  Induce 
whites  to  migrate — and  which  Induce  blacks 
to  move  from  one  area  to  another  within  the 
North  and  West. 

However,  some  observers  have  suggested 
that  many  blacks  move  from  the  South  Into 
large  cities  of  the  North  and  West  In  order 
to  obtain  more  generous  welfare  benefits.  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  evidence  supporting  this 
notion,  one  might  have  thought  that  It 
would  have  ceased  to  be  current.  In  fact,  sev- 
eral studies  (Including  a  comprehensive  one 
recently  published  by  the  Urban  Institute) 
have  produced  findings  which  cast  doubt  on 
the  validity  of  the  argument.  Yet,  the  Idea 
continues  to  fiourish.  The  matter  Is  of  more 
than  passing  academic  Interest.  It  has  been 
urged  by  a  number  of  infiuentlal  8p>okesmen 
that  public  welfare  policies  be  refashioned 
to  reduce  the  Incentive  that  may  be  pro- 
vided low  Income  groups  (meaning  mainly 
blacks)  to  move  Into  large  urban  areas. 

As  I  was  preparing  these  remarks,  I 
thought  another  effort  should  be  made  to 
determine  whether  a  connection  can  be  es- 
tablished between  the  pattern  of  black  mi- 
gration and  the  availability  of  welfare  bene- 
fits. The  task  was  undertaken  in  two  parts 
The  first  Involved  an  Informal  telephone  sur- 
vey of  the  30  leading  cities  with  the  largest 
Negro  population.  The  second  Involved  a 
computer-baaed  econometric  analysis  of  the 
principal  factors  Influencing  net  migration 
rates. 

In  the  Informal  telephone  Inquiry  (in 
which  officials  in  28  cities  were  flnally 
reached  ■)  Information  was  requested  on  the 
total  number  of  persons  receiving  public  as- 
sistance and  the  approximate  percentage 
which  Negroes  represented  of  the  total  In 
mid- 1971.  The  same  information  was  re- 
quested for  flve  years  earlier.  In  all  28  cities, 
flgures  were  provided  for  the  total  number 
of  persons  on  the  welfare  roles  In  mid- 1071, 


'  For  a  variety  of  reasons  (such  as  vacations 
and  misplaced  messages)  siiccessfvil  contact 
was  not  made  In  four  cities;  Philadelphia, 
Pa  ;  Richmond,  Va.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  and 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 
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and  In  17  cities  a  rough  estimate  for  the  pro- 
portion of  blacks  was  also  obtained.  The  re- 
ports for  earlier  years  (mainly  1965-1966) 
were  leas  complete,  and  very  few  flgures  were 
available  showing  blacks  as  a  percentage  of 
tbe  total. 

The  statistical  Information  obtained  Is 
shown  In  Table  7.  For  comparison  purposes, 
the  table  also  shows  for  each  of  the  26  cities 
the  Negro  population  In  1970,  the  change 
during  1960-70,  and  the  ratio  of  Negro  to 
total  ptopulatlon  in  1970.  Net  migration  dur- 
ing 1960-70  in  each  of  the  cities  for  Negroes 
and  other  races  Is  also   Indicated.' 

Several  conclusions  are  suggested  by  these 
results:  In  each  of  the  17  cities  reporting  In- 
formation, blacks  do  make  up  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  persons  re- 
ceiving welfare  assistance.  The  smallest  pro- 
portion (about  one-fifth)  was  reported  by 
Boston.  In  New  York  City  and  Buffalo,  blacks 
represented  about  two-fifths.  They  were 
around  one-half  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  Loe 
Angeles,  California,  and  In  Houston  and  Dal- 
las, Texas.  In  the  remaining  cities  (except 
Washington,  D.C.)  the  ratio  was  In  the  70-90 
per  cent  range.  In  the  Nation's  Capitol  blacks 
made  up  virtually  all  of  the  welfare  rolls. 

Another  striking  feature  of  these  data  Is 
the  substantial  variation  by  region  and  net 
migration  experience.  The  cities  In  the  South 
showed  as  much  diversity  as  cities  In  the 
North  and  West.  Cities  which  lost  population 
by  the  net  out-mlgratlon  of  blacks  had  pro- 
portionately as  many  blacks  on  the  welfare 
rolls  as  did  cities  which  gained  population. 
These  data  suggest  that.  If  there  Is  a  relation- 
ship between  welfare  benefits  and  black  mi- 
gration. It  is  far  from  obvious. 

The  same  conclusion  Is  suggested  by  tbe 
results  produced  by  the  computer-based  econ- 
ometric analysis  of  net  migration  mentioned 
above.  The  objective  of  the  analysis  was  to 
Identify  and  to  measure  quantitatively  the 
main  factors  which  affect  Interstate  net  mi- 
gration rates  of  blacks  and  white  people.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  most  Important  In- 
centive for  both  races  was  provided  by  In- 
come differentials  among  States — that  Is,  mi- 
grants would  move  to  the  location  of  the 
more  favorable  economic  climate.  In  addition, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  account  for  migra- 
tion patterns  which  may  be  In  response  to 
factors  that  are  not  purely  economic — such 
as  racial  discrimination  (for  blacks)  or  re- 
tirement conditions  (for  whites) . 

The  statistical  methods  used  are  described 
in  the  appendix  (attached)  and  need  not  be 
discussed  here.*  The  key  statistical  tests  per- 
formed related  net  migration  rates  to  state 
differences  In  per  capita  persontil  Income, 
welfare  benefits,  and  expenditures  on  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  An  effort 
also  was  made  to  capture  the  effects  of  an 
observed  tendency  for  Negroes  to  leave  the 
South  at  above-average  rates  and  for  whites 
to  move  at  above-average  rates  Into  a  few 
states  (Florida.  Arizona,  and  Nevada)  offering 
strong  retirement  and  recreational  Incentives. 
The  analysis  was  carried  out  with  the  assist- 
ance of  several  members  of  the  Board's  staff. 

In  general,  I  wanted  to  know  the  answer  to 
the  following  question:  By  how  much  should 
one  expect  net  migration  rates  to  vary  In 
response  to  differences  In  per  capita  personal 
income   among   states.   The  answer  can   be 


"Figures  were  not  available  for  Negroes 
separately.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  Ne- 
groes constitute  02  per  cent  of  this  group. 
However.  In  particular  cities  (especially  on 
the  West  Coast  where  many  Orientals  live) 
the  Negro  percentage  would  be  smaller. 

■  For  those  with  a  technical  Interest  In  the 
subject,  the  estimating  technique  used  In 
this  study  was  multiple  regression  analysis. 
Testa  of  the  models  were  performed  using 
data  for  the  continental  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  Census  dec- 
ades 1960-1060  and  1060-1070.  Thass  data 
appear  In  Appendix  Table  1,  Ttit  regression 
statistics  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  a. 
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stated  In  terms  at  changes  In  the  ratio  of  per 
capita  Inoome  In  a  given  state  to  average 
per  capita  Income  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
The  testa  based  on  1050-80  migration  data 
suggested  that  a  l.O  percentage  point  change 
In  the  Income  ratio  might  Induce  a  parallel 
change  of  0.76  per  cent  In  the  net  migra- 
tion rata  for  blacks  and  of  0.31  per  cent  In 
the  rata  for  whites.  The  testa  based  on  1960- 
70  data  yielded  roughly  the  same  eetlmata 
(0.70  per  cent)  for  blacks,  but  tbe  second 
estimate  for  whites  was  much  smaller  (0.06 
per  cent) .'  In  other  words,  a  relative  Improve- 
ment In  a  Btata's  income  position  would  In- 
duce both  blacks  and  whites  to  migrate  Into 
Ita  territory — but  the  response  of  blacks 
wotild  be  much  stronger  than  that  of  whites. 

To  estimate  the  effecta  of  welfare  paymenta 
on  the  direction  of  migration,  payment  per 
recipient  under  the  Aid  to  FamUles  with  De- 
pendent ChUdren  program  was  added  to  the 
basic  test.  The  resiUte  stiggest  thsit  black 
mlgranta,  In  fact,  may  respond  positively  to 
state  dlfferenoes  in  welfare  programs,  where- 
as whites  may  not.  A  1.0  percentage  p<^nt 
change  in  welfare  paymenta  per  recipient 
may  be  associated  with  a  0.17  per  cent  change 
In  the  net  migration  rate  for  Macks  and 
with  a  —0.11  per  cent  change  In  the  rate  for 
whites. 

In  interpreting  these  resulta,  extra  cairtlon 
Is  required.  Welfare  benefita  may  be  posi- 
tively related  to  per  capita  Income,  since 
States  with  high  Incomes  also  typlcaUy  have 
high  welfare  benefita.  Moreover,  It  wUl  be 
noted  even  for  blacks  the  estimated  Influ- 
ence of  Income  substantlaUy  outweighs  the 
Influence  of  welfare  (about  0.70  per  cent  vs. 
0.17  per  cent) .  So,  given  the  necessary  limi- 
tations of  data  and  the  statistical  estimating 
techniques,  I  assign  much  more  Importance 
to  lnc<Mne  as  a  factor  affecting  net  migration 
rates  among  blacks  than  I  assign  to  welfare 
paymenta. 

A  second  variation  In  the  basic  test  was 
made  to  estimate  the  effecte  ol  State  differ- 
ences In  educational  opportunities  on  net 
migration  rates.  For  this  purpose,  educa- 
tional expenditures  per  p^^>U  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  were  used  Instead  of 
welfare  paymenta.  Again,  It  appears  that 
black  mlgranta  might  respond  positively  to 
State  differences  In  educational  outlays,  but 
whites  may  not.  A  1.0  percentage  point 
change  In  educational  outlays  per  pupU  may 
be  associated  with  a  0.19  per  cent  change  in 
the  net  migration  rate  for  blacks  and  with 
a  — 0.16  per  cent  change  In  the  rate  for 
whites.  However,  In  this  case  also,  I  mtist 
repeat  the  cautionary  conunent  made  above. 
High  education  expenditures  and  high  In- 
comes are  generally  found  In  the  same  States, 
and  the  statistical  testa  may  be  attributing 
effecta  to  education  which  are  actuaUy  due 
to  dlfferenoes  In  Income. 

In  summary,  these  several  statistical  teste 
Indicate  that  most  people  (both  black  and 
white)  seem  to  move  more  In  response  to 
economic  conditions  than  to  differences  in 
either  welfare  beneflta  or  educational  ad- 
vantages. In  fact,  the  statistical  measures 
suggest  that  there  Is  steady  pressure  for  peo- 
ple to  move  out  of  any  given  stata  unless  It 
Is  cotmter-balanoed  by  a  strong  growth  In 
Inoome. 

oaoss  luasATioN  and  incomx  gains 

As  I  Indicated  at  the  outset,  it  Is  necessary 
to  look  beyond  the  net  migration  flgures  if 
one  Is  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
direction  and  cause  of  movementa.  The  Cen- 
sus' Bureau's  statistics  on  net  migration  are 
the  most  readUy  avaUable,  so  they  are  the 
ones  relied  on  by  most  analysis. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  Is  another  set 
of  statistics  which  a  few  other  Investigators 
have  used  to  examine  migration  patterns. 
These  figures  are  contained  In  the  one  per 
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*  In  teohnloal  terms,  the  1980-70  estimate 
for  whites  la  not  statistically  significant,  and 
may  be  underestimated. 


cent  sample  of  Social  Security  recorda,  and 
I  have  been  able  to  draw  on  them  for  the 
present  study.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1070. 
the  sample  contained  records  on  im>proxl- 
mately  800,000  Individual  workers,  of  whom 
more  than  80,000  were  Negroes.  The  Social 
Security  records  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  In- 
formation. Including  data  on  race,  sex,  age. 
Income,  and  region  of  employment.  I  was  also 
able  to  obtain  data  from  the  sample  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1965.  Since  workers  keep  the 
same  Social  Security  numbers  throughout 
their  lives,  information  from  the  sample  can 
be  used  to  answer  a  variety  of  questions  re- 
lating to  migration. 

I  have  summarized  In  Tables  8,  0,  and  10 
gross  and  net  migration  rates  for  men  by 
region,  age,  and  race  for  the  period  1986-1970. 
Several  aspecta  of  black -white  migration 
patterns,  which  were  hidden  by  the  Census 
Bureau  flgures  on  net  migratlcxi,  stand  out 
most  dramatlcaUy.  In  the  first  place.  It  Is 
clear  from  Table  8  that  the  tendency  for 
blacks  to  leave  the  South  is  not  greatly  dlX- 
ferent  from  the  propensity  of  whites  to  mi- 
grate. For  example,  among  men  age  25-44, 
the  gross  out-mlgratlcm  rate  was  15.9  per 
cent  for  blacks  and  13.8  per  cent  for  whites. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gross  in-mlgratlon 
rate  for  blacks  was  far  below  that  tar  whites 
(6.1  per  cent  vs.  14.1  per  cent).  The  result 
was  a  net  outflow  of  black  men  (—9.8  per 
cent),  compared  with  a  smaU  net  gain  (U 
per  cent)  for  white  men.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pattern  of  migration  did  vary  consider- 
ably with  age.  In  both  races,  men  45  and 
over  had  much  lower  migration  rates  (gross 
and  net)  than  was  the  case  In  the  younger 
age  group. 

Thus.  It  Is  the  South's  failure  to  attract 
black  pec^le  from  other  regions — rather 
than  an  exceptional  tendency  for  ita  black 
dtlzens  to  leave — that  aocounte  for  the 
high  net  outflow  repeated  in  the  Census 
statistics.  As  one  would  expect,  when  blacks 
do  leave  the  South,  they  are  likely  to  move 
to  the  same  Northern  and  Western  states 
that  already  have  large  Negro  populations. 
This  expectation  Is  strongly  supported  by  the 
data  In  Table  9,  showing  origin  and  destina- 
tion of  men  who  migrated  In  the  1965-70 
period.  For  present  purposes,  however,  the 
most  valuable  information  from  the  Sodal 
Seciu^ty  sample  relates  to  migration  and  in- 
come, presented  In  Table  10.  In  aU  eight 
regions,  the  incomes  of  black  mlgranta  were 
below  those  of  black  workers  who  did  not 
move.  The  same  was  true  of  white  migrants 
in  four  of  the  regions,  but  not  including  the 
Southeast  where  migrants'  IZKXMnes  were  one 
per  cent  above  the  Incomes  of  those  who 
remained  at  home. 

In  aU  race  and  age  categories,  wages  of 
mlgranta  frran  the  South  increased  more 
over  the  five-year  period  than  did  incomes 
of  non-migrants.  This  was  especially  notice- 
able In  the  35-44  age  bracket,  where  black 
male  mlgranta  averaged  wages  18.5  per  cent 
below  Qon-mlgranta  In  1988  and  14.8  per  cent 
above  In  1970.  This  represented  an  Improve- 
ment relative  to  non-migrants  of  33  per- 
centage points — the  largest  gain  reoOTded  for 
any  group.  White  male  migrants  from  the 
South  Increased  their  relative  Income  from 
one  per  cent  above  the  incomes  of  non- 
mlgranto  to  14  per  cent  above — a  relative 
Increase  of  13  percentage  points. 

In  summary,  the  foregoing  analysis  strong- 
ly suggeeto  that  Negroes  are  not  leaving 
the  South  In  abnormaUy  high  numbers. 
About  as  great  a  propcxtlon  of  whites  as  of 
blacks  leave  the  region.  The  difference  in  net 
mlgraUon  Is  caused  by  the  fact  that  blacks 
do  not  migrate  Into  the  South  at  the  same 
pace. 

CONCLUDING  OBSXaVATIONS 

In  conclusion,  the  analysis  presented  here 
has  convinced  me  that,  as  economic  growth 
In  the  South  continues,  blacks  will  have  a 
chance  to  share  more  fully  In  the  beneflts 
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of  economic  development.  However,  to  recUlze 
thi«  potential,  there  mviat  be  an  accelerated 
effort — on  the  part  ot  whites  as  well  as  on 
the  part  or  blacks — to  bring  about  genuine 
equality  of  c^portunlty. 

In  response  to  such  an  Improved  environ- 
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ment,  more  Negroes  (especially  young  peo- 
ple) would  probably  remain  In  the  South. 
While  some  observers  would  encourage  them 
to  stay  In  order  to  lessen  further  pressures 
In  urban  areas  of  the  North  and  West,  I 
would  do  so  for  another  reason:   Since  the 
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South  Is  making  the  Investment  In  Its 
youth — both  black  and  white  (and  although 
It  remains  Inadequate  compared  with  the  na- 
tional average) — the  South  itself  should  get 
a  larger  share  of  the  benefits  from  the  devel- 
opment of  Its  human  resources. 


TABU  l.-CIVILIAN  INCOME  FROM  PARTICIPATION  IN  CURRENT  PRODUCTION,  BY  INDUSTRY,  AND  REGION,  1960  AND  1970 

II  n  billions  of  dollarel 


United  SUtes  Southeast  All  other  regions 

Change  Change  Change 

Annual  Annual  Annual 

»*erage  average  average 

■  J  ^                                                                                                                                   growth  oronrth  erowth 

'"*'5*f^                                                                            I960          1970      Amount           rate           1960  1970  Amount  rate  1960          1970      Amount             rate 

T"*"*- 319.3         617.4         298.1             6^8           49.3  106.8  5775  M  2^70         510.6         24o76              676 

L'/."Ii- - - "■?       if-J        \\        2^^        sTt  sTo  n  Ti  HI       u7i        Tg         TTi 

!•'"'"« - 4.3             6.6             2.3             4.4              1.1  1.9  8  5  6  3  2             4  7              15               3  9 

ContrjcteOBStrudion 21.0           38.6           17.6             6,3             3.4  7.2  3.8  78  l/e           314           13  8               59 

Manjrfitturing.. 94.6         176.1           81.5            6.4           11.9  28.1  16.2  9.0  52  7         1480           65  3              60 

Wholesale  and  reUil  trade ..         62.4         105.5           43.1             5.4             9.7  18.3  8  6  6  6  52  7           87  2           34  5              51 

Finince.irBiiranee,  and  real  ertite.... 16.2          33.2           17.0            7.4            2.4  5  2  2  8  81  138          28  0           142              7  3 

TraisportJtion.commanicatiM,  and  public  utilities.. 24.8           44.9           20.1             5.1             3  8  7  8  40  74  210           371           16  1               5  9 

S*"***---- 41.7           96.3            54.6             8.7             6.1  15:3  12  9:7  35:6           810           45  4               8  6 

62*""»>it 38.2           95.2           57.0            9.6            6.8  17.8  11.0  10.1  31.4           77:4           46  0              9  4 

°^*' 10      1^             .9            6.6              .2  .4  .2  7.2  .8             1.5              .7              6:5 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  vol.  41,  No.  8,  August  1961,  table  70,  p.  19,  and  vol.  No.  51,  No.  8,  August  1971,  table  70,  p.  37. 

TABU  2.— *EGRO  EMPLOYMEHT  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  SELECTED  STATES.  1966  AND  1970 

Negro  as 

percent 

of  toui                                              Officials  Office 

popu-           Total             White              and                                                        Sales  and  Blue  Service 

l»tion      employment          collar          managers     Professional     Technical        workers  clerical  collar  Craftsmen      Operatives       Laborers  workers 

S'««                                is™        1966      1970     1966     1970     1966     1970     1966     1970     1966     1970     1966     1970     1966     1970  1966     1970  1966     1970     1966     1970     1966     1970     T966     1970 


United  States. 


11.2      8.2    10.3     2.5     4.8 


1.9      1.3      2.5     4.1      6.2      2.4      4.4      3.5      7.4    10.7    13.2      3.6      5.6    10.8    14.2    21.1    21.9    23.0      26.6 


3.7 
7.3 

10.7 
11.3 
7.5 
12.9 
18.6 
33.1 

13.7 
9.0 
7.9 

13.0 
3.8 

11.0 

18.5 
3.2 

7.5 
12.8 
16.5 
20.8 
20.5 
14.0 
19.0 
23.9 
21.2 
13.4 


1.3 
l.S 


1.7 
3.7 
10.3 

3.1 
2.2 
1.5 
3.9 
.8 
2.5 

2.9 
.8 
1.6 
2.0 
2.3 
1.8 
2.9 
1.7 
3.0 
1.6 
2.4 
1.1 


2.3 
3.4 

8.2 
5.1 
4.4 

3.5 

7.3 

20.6 


New  England: 

Massachusetts 3.1 

Connacticut 6.0 

Mideast: 

New  York.. 11.9 

NewJersey 10.9 

Pennsylvania 8.7 

Detawara 14.2 

Maryland. 17.9 

District  of  Columbia.  71.0 
North  Central: 

Michigan 11.2 

Ohio 9.1 

Indiana 6.9 

Illinois 12.8 

Wisconsin 2.9 

Missouri 10.3 

Southeast: 

Virginia 18.6 

WastVirtfnia 4.3 

Kentucky 7.5 

Ttnn»ssee 16.1 

North  Carolina 22.4 

South  Carolina   30.4 

Georgia  25.9 

Florida     15.5 

Alabama 26.4 

Mississippi  36.8 

Louisiana 30.1 

Arkansas  18.  6 

Southwest : 

Oklahoma 7.0      3.6     6.2     0.9      2.4 

Texas..          12.  7      9.3    11.8      1.7      3.9 

Far  West:  California...  7.0      5.5      6.8      2.4      4.1 


2.9 
5.3 

7.6 
9.8 
6.2 
U.O 
16.0 
24.4 

10.6 
7.1 
6.1 

11.0 
3.2 
8.2 

16.0 
3.1 
6.9 
10.5 
12.6 
14.4 
15.9 
13.3 
15.5 
17.9 
18.2 
10.9 


.4 
.6 

1.3 
1.3 


6.6 
4.2 
3.3 

6. 

1.5 

5.7 


1.0 


8      1 


5.6 
1.5 
3.2 
4.2 
5.0 
4.  1 
6.5 
3.9 
5.2 
4.9 
6.1 
3.1 


0.6 
1.0 
1.1 
2.1 
1,0 


1.0 

1.1 

2.7 
2.2 
1.6 
1.7 
3.7 
9.0 

2.7 
1.7 
1.5 
2.5 
.7 
1.8 

2.8 

.4 

1.2 

1.8 
1.8 
1.4 
2.4 


.7 
.7 

2.0 
2.1 
1.2 
.5 
1.6 
6.2 

1.3 
1.0 
1.0 
1.7 
.3 
1.6 

1.2 
1.4 
.9 

1.7 
1.8 
1.4 
2.8 
0.7 
1.7 
1.8 
1.1 
0.4 


1.4 
1.4 

3.9 
2.7 
2.1 
1.6 
3.2 
10.3 

3.5 
2.2 
1.5 
2.8 
1.2 
6.0 

3.7 
1.0 
2.3 
1.8 
4.1 
1.7 
4.8 
1.7 
3.4 
6.6 
3.3 
1.8 


2.0 
2.6 

5.9 
5.2 
4.1 
2.6 
6.0 
17.5 

3.9 
4.5 
3.2 
4.1 
1.0 
6.6 

6.0 
0.8 
4.2 
5.9 
6.7 
4.3 
2.3 
4.1 
8.7 
2.6 
4.9 
5.0 


3.1 
4.1 

8.4 
7.3 
6.6 
4.0 
9.9 
25.8 

7.2 
6.3 
6  3 
7.6 
1.9 
9.4 

8.6 
2.2 
5.5 
8.2 
6.9 
7.9 
9.0 
4.8 
12.9 
7.2 
6.8 
6.8 


0.3 
0.7 
0.7 


0.7 
1.4 
1.5 


0.5  1.1 
1.2  1.7 
1.1       1.9 


2.  2      5.  1 
4.  5      6.  6 

3.  7      5.  5 


.7 
1.7 

2.8 
2.7 
2.7 
3.1 
4.6 
9.3 

3.7 
2.4 
1.8 
2.9 
.9 
2.6 

3.5 
1.2 

1.7 
2.0 
2.6 

2.9 
4.5 
1.8 
4.1 
2.2 
3.2 
1.6 

1.0 
1.4 
2.3 


1.8 
2.5 

5.0 
4.  1 
4.0 
4.6 
8.1 
25.1 

5.9 
4.0 
3.4 
6.4 
1.4 
5.0 

6.3 
1.8 
3.4 
4.1 
6.2 
7.3 
7.3 
4.3 
6.3 
5.6 
9.2 
4.3 


1.8 
2.8 

6.6 
4.0 
3.2 
2.2 
4.6 
13.7 

4.5 
2.7 
1.9 
6.2 
1.0 
2.8 

3.0 
.9 
1.7 
1.9 
2.2 
1.7 
3.1 
1.6 
2.0 
1.5 
2.7 
0.9 


1.6  0.9 
4.  5  1.  7 
3.  9      3.  5 


3.6 
5.7 

13.3 
7.7 
6.7 
5.4 
10.2 
28.8 

10.8 
6.1 
4.3 

10.6 
2.2 
6.9 

7.0 
2.2 
4.1 
5.4 
6.4 
4,6 
8.8 
5.3 
5.6 
4.7 
7.6 
3.4 

3.4 
5.3 
6.2 


3.5 
7.2 

9.2 
14.3 

7.1 
18.6 
22.0 
33.6 

14.2 
8.4 
7.6 
15.1 
4.3 
9.3 

20.8 
3.1 
7,5 
12.0 
14.5 
17.2 
20.5 
22.9 
20.0 
22.3 
26.2 
13.2 

4.3 

13.1 
7.5 


4.3 
10.0 

11.7 
16.1 
8.0 
21.9 
26.5 
43.5 

17.2 
10.4 
9.3 
17.3 
5.0 
12.2 

24.8 
3.2 
8.2 
15.5 
19.7 
25.3 
26.7 
23.2 
23.6 
30.1 
28.4 
15,8 

6.9 

16.6 

8.7 


1.7 
2.7 

3.9 
5.4 
3.6 
4.5 
5.4 
10.9 

3.3 

3.0 
3.1 
5.4 
1.5 
3.1 

7.2 
1.4 
2.8 
3.8 
4. 
5. 
5. 
4. 
6. 
6. 


7 
9 
8 
6 

1 
3 
7.0 
4.0 

1.4 
2.9 
3.2 


2.3 
4.5 

6.0 
7.2 
4.6 
5.7 
11.5 
17.6 

5.0 
4.5 
4.2 
7.8 
2.0 
5.5 

11.4 

2.0 

3.3 

5.2 

8.5 

10.7 

10.0 

6.6 

9.8 

12.5 

10.3 

5.7 

2.7 

6.7 
4.7 


3.7 
8.1 

9.5 
15.3 

7.0 
17.0 
2L6 
42.7 

17.9 
9.4 
8.2 

15.8 
5.2 
9.6 

16.4 
3.4 
5.8 
10.4 
10.5 
13.3 
16.8 
19.5 
17.1 
18.5 
24.8 
11.8 

4.2 

13.0 
8,7 


4.7 
12.5 

12.4 
17.9 
7.9 
19.3 
26.5 
55.1 

21.1 
11.7 
10.4 
18.8 
6.2 
12.4 

23.3 
3.5 
8.7 
15.1 
18.2 
24.6 
25.8 
23.3 
22.3 
28.6 
32.3 
16.8 

7.3 
18.5 

10.3 


6.1 
13.4 

17.4 
23.7 
13.0 
43.0 
47.2 
68.1 

16.5 
13.7 
11.1 
24.9 
5.4 
18.8 

48.7 
5.1 
16.1 
26.1 
42.0 
47.0 
46.1 
49.3 
49.2 
52.8 
59.5 
21.8 


6.2 
13.7 

19.2 
22.9 
13.7 
45.0 
49.3 
73.9 

21.9 
15.9 
12.6 
25.7 
5.6 
22.2 

46.2 
4.5 
12.7 
28.8 
41.1 
59.2 
50,4 
44.0 
48.5 
54.8 
55.7 
22.5 


3.6 
13.9 

21.7 
23.6 
20.1 
27.1 
43.8 
65.1 

22.7 
25.1 
17.7 
25.7 
7.0 
31.4 

43.2 
15.7 
25.5 
37.1 
45.8 
38.7 
43.8 
24.3 
49.5 
47.4 
50.1 
30.9 


10.0 
18.8 

26.6 
27.5 
23.8 
31.9 
46.7 
72.6 

28.5 
28.2 
23.2 
26.5 
8.0 
37.3 

47.7 
14.0 
26.2 
39.8 
50.1 
54.5 
54.0 


10.9  14.6  19.5 
30.  7  30.  1  30.  4 
12.8    12.3    15.3 


35.9 

26.4 
37.2 
17.9 


Source:  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

TABLE  3.-T0TAL  MONEY  INCOME  IN  1969  AND  1959,  BY  REGION.  RACE.  AND  METROPOLITAN-NONMETROPOUTAN  RESIDENCE-1970  AND  1960 

|ln  millions  of  1969  dollars) 


1969  metropolitan 


1959  metropolitan 


Region  and  race 


ToUl 


Total 


Inside 

central 

Cities 


Outside 

central 

cities 


Nonmetro- 
politan 


Total 


ToUl 


Inside 

central 

cities 


Outside 

central 

cities 


Nonmetro- 
politan 


United  SUtes: 

Negrow.     38,680  31.420  24,950  6,469 

Whites 560,800  394,800  155,600  239,100 

Allraces... 604,900  430,800  183,100  247,700 

South: 

Ne»ro« 16,570  10,645  7,760  2,881 

Whites 143,700  85.800  36,700  49  000 

„     *""=«    160,800  96,700  U,  600  52.100 

North  and  West: 

N»|ro«         22,110  20,780  17,090  3,590 

Whites 417,100  309,000  118,900  190,200 

Allfeees 444,140  334.100  138.400  195,600 


7,265 
166,000 
174,  100 

5,936 
57,900 
64,100 

1,350 
108, 100 
110.000 


20,  740 
386,900 
410,500 

9,080 
90,700 
99,932 

11,760 
296,200 
310.500 


16,670 
275,  100 
293,900 

5,439 
53,900 
59,400 

11,230 
221,200 
234,500 


13,860 
133,000 
148.400 

4,326 
29, 470 
33.800 

9,532 
103,500 
114,600 


2,810 
142,050 
145,500 

1,116 
24.380 
25,900 

1,696 
117,700 
119,900 


4,070 
111,800 
116.350 

3,543 
36.880 
40,500 

535 
74,900 
75,900 


Source:  Derived  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
P.  23,  No.  37,  June  24. 1971. 
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TABLE  4.— DISTRIBUTION  Of  THE  U.S.  POPULATION,  BY  REGION,  RACE,  AND  METROPOLITAN-NONMETROPOUTAN  RESIDENCE,  1970  AND  1960 

|in  thousands) 


Region  and  race  population 


United  States: 
Negroes. ... 

Whites 

All  races 

South : 

Negroes 

Whites  

All  races 

North  and  West: 
Negroes. . .. 

Whites 

t  II  races 


1970 
metropolitan 

Nonmetro- 
politan 

1960 
metropolitan 

Totil 

Total 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

ToUl 

ToUl 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

Nonmetro- 
pohUn 

22, 807 
177.429 
202,  534 

16,122 
113,538 
131,519 

12,587 
45,  088 
58. 535 

3,536 
58.  539 
72.883 

6,685 
63.  802 

71.015 

18.391 
158,698 
178,577 

11.910 
99.431 
112,367 

9.480 
47.638 
57,785 

2,430 
M,793 
54.582 

6,481 
59,267 
66.310 

12,243 
49,  385 
61,884 

6,3C1 
25,438 
31,855 

4.505 
10.780 
15.328 

1.797 
14.658 
16.  527 

5.942 
23,947 
30,300 

11.135 
43.202 
54,541 

5.072 
21.029 
26,173 

3,738 
11,156 
14,915 

1.334 

9.874 

11.258 

5.063 
22.  173 
28.368 

10,564 
128,044 
140,650 

9,821 
88, 190 
99,564 

8,032 
34.  308 
43. 307 

1,739 
53.881 
56,356 

743 
39,  855 
40,985 

7,256 
115,496 
124,136 

6.838 
78,402 
85, 194 

5,732 
36.  483 
42,870 

1.0% 
41,913 
43,324 

418 
37,094 
37,942 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  ot  the  Census,  "Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of  the  Population  in  Metropolitan  and  NonmetrcpoliUn  Areas:  1970  and  1960",  Current  Population  Reports,  series  P-23 
No.  37,  June  24,  1971,  table  2,  p.  19, 

TABLE  5.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION,  1970  AND  1960,  AND  TOTAL  MONEY  INCOME,  1969  AND  1959,  BY  REGION,  RACE,  AND  METROPOLITAN-NONMETROPOLITAN 

RESIDENCE 


Region  and  race 


United  States: 
Negroes : 

Population 

Money  income. 
Whites: 

Population 

Money  income. 
All  races: 

Population 

Money  income. 
South: 

Negroes: 

Population 

Money  income. 
Whites: 

Population 

Money  income. 
All  races: 

Population 

Money  income. 
North  and  West: 
Negroes: 

Population 

Money  income. 
Whites: 

Population 

Money  income. 
All  races: 

Population 

Money  income. 


1970 

metropolitan 

Nonmetro- 
poliUn 

ToUl 

1960  metropoliUn 

Total 

Total 

Inside 
central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

ToUl 

Inside 

central 

cities 

Outside 

central 

cities 

Nonmetro- 
poliUn 

11.26 
6.39 

12.25 
7,29 

21.47 
13.63 

4.85 
2.61 

9.41 
4.17 

10.29 
5.05 

10.60 
5.67 

16.41 
9.34 

4.45 
1.93 

9,77 
3.50 

87.60 
92.70 

86.40 
91.64 

76.90 
84.98 

94.04 
96.53 

89.84 
95.34 

88.82 
94.25 

88.49 
93.60 

82.  U 
89.62 

94.89 

97.63 

89.38 
96.09 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100,00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

6.04 
2.74 

4.79 
2.48 

7.68 
4.24 

2.47 
1.15 

8.37 
3.41 

6.23 
2.21 

4.51 
1.85 

6.47 
2.91 

2.44 

.77 

9,14 
3.04 

24.38 
23.76 

19.34 
19.92 

18.38 

20.04 

20.11 
19.78 

33.72 
33.26 

24.18 
22.10 

18.71 
18.34 

19.30 
19.86 

18.09 
16.76 

33.  M 
31,69 

30.56 
26.58 

24.22 
22.46 

26.14 
24.35 

22.58 

21.03 

42.29 
36.82 

30.52 
24.34 

23.29 
20.21 

25.81 
22.77 

20.63 

17.80 

42.78 
4.80 

5.22 
3.66 

7.47 
4.82 

13.78 
9.34 

2.39 
1.45 

1.05 
.78 

4.06 
2.87 

6.09 
3,82 

9.94 

6.43 

2.01 
1.16 

.63 
.46 

63.22 
68.96 

67.06 
71.73 

58.51 
64.94 

73.93 
76.79 

56.12 
62.09 

64.64 

72.16 

69.77 
75.26 

63.14 
69.75 

75.80 
80,89 

55.94 
64.38 

69.44 
73.42 

75.78 
77  55 

73.86 
75.59 

77.32 
78.97 

57.71 
63.18 

69.48 

75.54 

76.71 
79.79 

74.19 
77.22 

79.37 
82.41 

57.22 
65.24 

Source:  Tables  3  and  4. 

TABLE  6. -ESTIMATED  NET  MIGRATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  MAJOR  REGIONS  AND  SELECTED  STATES.  1960  TO  1970,  1950  TO  1960,  AND  1940  TO  1950 

INumbers  in  thousands) 


1960  to  1970 

""l^^o 

pulation, 
1960 

1940  to  1950 

1960  to  1980 

White  population. 
1950  to  1960 

1940  to  1960 

Region  and  State 

Number 

Percent' 

Number 

Percent  ' 

Number 

Percent' 

Number 

Percent ' 

Number 

Percent ' 

Number 

Percent 

United  SUtes  

-85 

-0.5 

-131 

-0.9 

-180 

-1.4 

2,284 

1.4 

2.668 

2.0 

1,522 

1.3 

Northeast' 

612 

20,2 

496 

24.6 

463 

33.8 

-520 

-1.3 

-211 

-.6 

-173 

-.5 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic... 

72 
540 

29.5 
19.4 

60 
436 

42.1 
23.2 

29 
434 

28.7 
34.2 

205 
-724 

2.0 
-2.3 

-52 
-159 

-.6 
-.6 

68 
-242 

.8 
-.9 

North  Central' 

382 
356 

11.1 

541 

24.3 

618 

43.5 

-1,272 

-2.6 

-690 

-1.6 

-948 

-2.5 

East  North  Central 

12.3 
4.6 

504 
37 

27.9 
8.8 

573 
45 

53.6 
12.7 

-617 
-655 

-1.9 
-4.4 

173 
-863 

.6 
-6.4 

75 
-1,023 

.3 

West  North  Central 

26 

-7.8 

South. 

-1,380 

-12.2 

-1.473 

-14.4 

-1,599 

-16.1 

1,806 

4.2 

57 

.2 

-538 

-1.7 

South  Atlantic. . 

East  South  Central  

West  South  Central 

-538 
-560 
-282 

-9.2 
-20.8 
-10.2 

-556 
-622 
-296 

-10.9 
-23.0 
-12.2 

-545 
-5% 
-459 

-11.6 
-21.4 
-18.9 

1,807 

-153 

152 

9.0 

-1.6 

1.1 

1,189 
-346 
-286 

7.4 
-9.6 
-2.4 

604 
-694 
-448 

4.6 
-8.7 
-4.2 

West» 

301 

27.7 

305 

53.5 

339 

198.3 

2,269 

8.8 

3,512 

18.7 

3,181 

23.8 

Mountain 

Pacific 

16 
286 

12.6 
29.7 

27 
278 

40.6 
55.2 

21 
317 

58.5 
236.2 

295 

1.974 

4.5 
10.2 

547 
2,965 

U.3 
21.3 

155 
3.026 

3.9 
32.3 

New  England: 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

33 
38 

29.5 
35.4 

20 
37 

26.9 
69.2 

12 
15 

22.4 

45.8 

23 
166 

.5 
6.8 

-122 
195 

-2.6 

lao 

8 
9t 

.2 
5.S 
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TABU  6.-ESTIMATED  NET  MIGRATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPUUTION  OF  MAJOR  REGIONS  AND  SELECTED  STATES.  1960  TO  1970.  1950  TO  1960,  AND  1940  TO  1950  -Continu«J 


(Numbers  in  thousindsl 


1960  to  1970 


Nef  ro  popuUtion, 
1950  to  1960 


1940  to  1950 


1960  to  1980 


White  population, 
1950  to  1960 


1940  to  1950 


Re|ion  and  Sttte 


Number        Percent'         Number        Percent' 


Number       Percent'         Number       Percent' 


Number        Percent'         Number         Percent' 


MidMst: 

New  York 396  27.9  255 

NewJersey 120  23.3  107 

Pennsylvania 25  2.9  75 

Detaware 4  6.6  6 

Maryland 79  15.2  31 

District  of  Columbia 36  8.7  51 

North  Central : 

Michifan 124  17.3  122 

Ohio 45  5.8  129 

Indiani 32  12.0  42 

llliKOis.  127  12.2  182 

Wisconsin 27  36.1  29 

•"nsouri 14  3.7  24 

SouttMasi: 

Virfinia -79  -9.7  -74 

WestViriinu -20  -22.2  -41 

Kentucky 1  0.5  -16 

Tennessee -51  -8.7  -59 

North  Caroiinj —175  —15.7  —204 

South  Carolina -197  -23.8  —218 

Georgia -154  -13.7  -205 

Florid* -32  -3.6  96 

Alabama... -231  -23.6  -224 

Mississippi -279  -30.4  -323 

Louisiana -163  -15.7  -93 

Afkansas -112  -28.7  -150 

Southwest: 

Oklahoma —3  —2  1  —21 

Texas -4  -.3  33 

Far  Weit.  Calilorma. 272  30  7  255 


27.7 
33.5 
11.7 
13.4 
8.1 
18.3 

27.5 
25.2 
24.3 
28.2 
101.5 
8.2 

-lao 
-35.4 

-8.0 
-11.0 
-19.4 
-26.5 
-19.3 
16.0 
-22.9 
-32.7 
-10.5 
-35.1 

-14.2 
-3.3 
55.2 


266 
61 

107 
4 

37 
61 

186 
131 
39 
203 
14 
31 

-29 

-17 

-18 

-48 

-164 

-208 

-243 

12 

-204 

-326 

-147 

-158 

-47 

-107 

289 


46.6 
26.8 
22.8 
10.9 
12.4 
32.8 

89.4 
38.7 
32.1 
52.3 
112.6 
12.7 

-4.4 

-14.0 

-8.3 

-9.4 

-16.7 

-25.5 

-22.4 

2,4 

-20.8 

-30.3 

-17.3 

-32.6 

-27.8 
-11.6 
232.4 


-638 
-336 
-423 
32 
290 
-137 

-124 

-191 

-58 

-215 

-29 

-25 

206 

-247 

-158 

1 

81 

44 

198 

1,340 

-5 

10 

26 

38 


-4 

92 

1.528 


-4.2 

6.1 

-4.0 

8.4 

11.3 

-39.7 

-1.7 
-2.1 
-1.3 
-2.4 
-.8 
-.6 

6.5 

-14.0 

-5  6 

P) 

2.4 

2.8 

7.0 

33.0 

-.2 

.8 

1.2 

2.7 

-.2 

1.1 

10.5 


-72 

466 

-552 

57 

284 

-213 

28 

274 

17 

-64 

-82 

-161 

85 
-406 
-375 
-217 
-121 
-4 
-8 
1,516 
-145 

-no 

43 
-283 

-193 

147 

2,788 


-.5 
10.3 
-5.6 
20.8 
14.6 
-41.2 

.5 

3.7 

.4 

-.8 

-2.4 

-4.4 

3.3 

-21.5 

-13.7 

-7.9 

-4.0 

-.3 

-.3 

70.0 

-7.0 

-9.3 

2.4 

-19.1 

-9.5 

2.2 

28.1 


-6 

231 

-467 

17 

231 

-14 

146 

110 

57 

-142 

-96 

-222 

194 

-219 

349 

-97 

-95 

-24 

-49 

564 

-140 

-108 

-2 

-259 

-361 

173 

2.373 


0) 

5.9 

-4.9 

7.2 

15.2 

-3.0 

2.9 

1.7 

1.7 

-1.9 

-3.1 

-6.3 

9.6 

-12.3 

-13.3 

-4.0 

-3.7 

-2.2 

-2.4 

40.8 

-7.6 

-9.7 

-.2 

-17.6 

-17.1 

3.2 

36.0 


>  Base  Is  population  it  beginning  of  period. 

'  Regions  and  divisions  as  defined  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

>  Less  than  0.05  percent  or  500. 
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TABLE  7.-NEGR0  POPULATION  TRENDS.  NET  MIGRATION,  AND  TRENDS  IN  WELFARE  ASSISTANCE'  IN  SELECTED  CITIES' 

[Numbers  in  thousandsl 


Population  trends 

Net  migra- 
tion. 1960-70 

Negro  and 
other  races 

ium-      Per- 
ber    cent  > 

Mid- 1971 

Trends  in  welfare  assistance  > 
mid-1960's 

Change: 

Mid-1960's  to  1971 

Negro  popula- 
tion 1970 

Per- 
cwt 

Num-          of 
ber      total 

Num- 
ber 

Change  1960-70 

Average 
annual 
rate  - 
Percent           ol   t 
change    growth 

Total 
persons 

Per- 
cent 
of 
State 
tobi  (( 

Negro  and  other 
races 

rear 

Total 
persons 

Negro  and  other 
races 

Total  persons 

Negro  and  other 

races 

Area  aed  city 

Number 
ishmate) 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Num- 
ber 
(esti- 
mate) 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Aver- 
age                  Percent 
Total  annual      Number   of  total 
number       rate  (estimate)  change 

Average 

annual 

rate 

Ne«  England: 
BoUDa  Mats_.. 

MidMst 
NewYofk.  N.Y.. 
BuUHtN.Y.... 
N«riiS.NJ.... 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.. 
Baltinore,  Md.. 
WaiMigton.  DC. 

Great  Lakes' 

105 

1,667 
94 
207 
105 
420 
538 

1,103 
660 
288 
125 
100 

134 
93 

254 
112 

267 
255 
243 

126 

88 

317 
210 

504 
125 

96 

16 

21 
20 
54 

20 
46 
71 

33 
44 

38 
28 
19 

18 
53 

41 
22 

45 

51 
39 

42 

20 

26 
25 

18 
35 

13 

42 

579 
23 
69 
4 
94 

126 

290 

178 

37 

16 

23 

36 
24 

40 
29 

33 
69 
59 

-9 

12 

102 
81 

169 
41 

22 

66.7 

53.2 
32.4 

50.0 

4.0 

28.8 

30.6 

35.7 
36.9 
14.7 
14.7 
29.9 

36.7 
34.8 

18.7 
34.9 

14.1 
37.1 
32.1 

-6.7 

15.8 

47.4 
62.8 

50.5 
48.8 

29.7 

5.3 

4.4 
2.8 
4.1 

0.4 
2.6 
2.7 

3.1 
3.2 
1.4 
1.4 
2.7 

3.2 
3.1 

1.7 
3.0 

1.3 
3.2 
2.8 

-0.7 

1.5 

3.9 

5.0 

4.2 
4.1 

i7 

26 

436 
9 

32 
-6 

32 

38 

113 
98 

-3 

-3 

9 

15 

10 

-1  . 
13 

-11 
33 
23 

-23 

2 

56 
47 

120 
29 

37 

39 

38 

12 

23 

-6 

10 
9 

14 

20 

-1 

-2 

12 

15 
14 

16 

-5 
18 
12 

-17 

3 

26 
36 

29 
30 

2S 

76,963 

840,395 
53,122 
95,000 

'84,586 
31,000 
75,871 

440,877 

172,549 

u  120, 483 

u  42,  008 

M  45.  752 

»  28. 035 
"33,147 

71,440 
"  31,  798 

92,  107 

56,441 

"59,058 

24,  718 

15,  710 

"62,560 
"  53,  604 

652,619 
«  88,  545 

64,742 

28.5 

65.7 
4.2 
21.4 
13.9 
18.1 
100.0 

79.3 
42.6 
32.3 
11.3 
12.3 

22.1 
26.1 

38.2 
17.0 

39.4 
20.4 
33.4 

14.1 

8.9 

17.1 
14.7 

39.8 
5,4 

4.0 

17,009 

>  358.008 
20,558 

•22 

43 
•39 

1965 

1960 
1965 
1965 
1965 

25,465 

193,689 
13,181 
41,694 
51,396 

51,498 

646,706 
21,941 
53,406 
33,190 

20.0 

14.3 
9.3 

14.7 
8.7 

73, 974 

348,293 

122,337 

u  97,  591 

0  28,145 

"  25,  164 

62,867 
'•  25,  749 

68,804 

41.377 

'51,971 

'98 

•79 

"71 
81 
67 
55 

88 
81 

75 
73 
88 

1%U 

1960 
1965 
1966 
1965 
1966 

1965 
1965 

1965 
1965 

1%5 
1965 
1965 

21,225 

106,668 

68,387 

"50,819 

"  23,  592 

"22,218 

"7,768 
"11,528  . 

36,446 
'■  13,  167 

43,764 

11,026 

"  16,415  . 

83,948 

1079 

54,646 

334,209 

104,  162 

'J  69, 664 

"18,416 

"  23,  534 

"20,267 
"21,619 

34,994 
"  18, 622 

48,343 

45,415 

u  42,  643 

12.3 

13.8 
16.7 
18.9 
10.1 
15.6 

24.0 
19.3 

11.9 
15.8 

13.2 
31.0 
24.0 

ChKii^,  III 

Detroit  Mich..  . 
CleveUod,  Ohio. 
Cindnaiti,  Ohio. 
Calunb«H,  Ohio, 
todianapolis. 
Ind 

264, 345           79 

13.8 

Gary,  Ind 

29,  521 
"9,875 

29,760 
6,726 

81 
75 

68 
61 

SL  Louis.  Mo... 
Kansas  City  Mo 

SMthMft: 
New  Orleans.  La. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Memphis.  Tenn. 
Birmingham, 

Ala .. 

Nashville-David- 
son, Tenn.. 

Southwest: 
Houston,  Tei... 
Dallas,  Tei 

Far  West 

33. 346           95 
"15,874           85 

39, 044           81 
34, 651           76 

13.4 
17.3 

15.0 
35.0 

'•  32, 719 
28.  035 

311,299 

"52 
"52 

n  48 

1965 

1965 
1965 

1965 
1965 

1965 

4,414  . 

'•7,114  . 
8,210  . 

a  188,  084  . 
33,943  . 

26, 837  . 

11,296 

»  55, 446 
45,394 

464,  535 
54,602 

37,905 

24.0 

44.0  . 
37  0 

23.0  . 
17.3  . 

15.8  . 

Los  Angeles, 

Call/.  

Oakland  Cairt 



San  Francisco, 
Calif 

'  Aid  to  families  with  dependent  children. 

>  The  30  cities  with  the  largest  Negro  pofwlation  in  1970,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
eicept  for  PliilaMphia,  Pa.,  Richmond,  Va..  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.  wheri 
welfare  ofboals  oould  not  be  contacted. 

>  Base  IS  population  at  beginning  of  period. 

'  From  sample  taken  September  19M.  Ratio  may  have  declined  to  20  percent  nonwhIUs  to  80 
percent  whites,  as  whites  are  getting  on  welfare  in  increasing  numbers 

'  Based  on  actual  dittribution  of  welfare  rolls  as  of  June  1969.  Puerto  Kicans  included  in  whites 
whites  57.4  percent  In  1968,  family  aid  case  kiad  wts  13  percent  white,  40  percent  Puerto  Ricaii 
and  47  percent  nonwhite. 


'  Openings  of  cases.  Distribution  61.3  percent  white  to  38.7  percent  nonwhite.  Thought  to  reflect 
current  si  uation  Usua  ly  in  past  raUo  was  50  50.  New  applications  running  64  percent  white  to 
36  percent  nonwhite.  Closings,  61.8  percent  white  to  38.2  percent  nonwhites 

'  Allegheny  County,  two-third  population  within  the  city 

'  As  of  January  1970.  Probably  higher  now. 

^,'o?^°  ??*??■  "*"";'•  "  that  whi&e  are  getting  on  faster  now  than  nonwhites  and  ratio  may  be 
/g,i!Z  or /7, 23,  nonwhites  to  whites. 

"  1964  daU.  Families  with  fathers  at  home. 

"  For  all  welfare  programs.  Distribution  was  70  9  percent  Negroes,  24  percent  white  0  1  percent 
American  Indian.  0  4  percent  Mexican-American,  and  4  6  percent  not  classihed. 


September  22,  1971 
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^  Cuyahoga  County. 

u  Hamilton  (^unty. 

>•  Franklin  County. 

u  Marion  County. 

>•  Lake  County. 

"  Jackson  County. 

"  Shelby  County. 

'•  Harris  County.  .     . 

><>Statswide  survey  u  of  July  1,  1971:  Race  of  Payee  (by  family).  Distribution  was  Anglo 

Sources   Population  and  migration.  "The  Social  and  Economic  Status  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  1970,"  special  studies,  BLS  report  No.  394,  current  population  reports,  series  P-23,  No.  38, 
US.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  ol  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  ol  Labor,  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics,  tables  11  and  12,  pp.  17  and  18. 
Welfare  estimates:  Telephone  survey  ol  responsible  welfare  offices. 


14.7  percent,  Negro  52.3  percent,  Latin  32.9  percent,  American  Indian  0.05  percent, 
other  and  unknown  0.05  percent,  increases  in  new  recipients  have  slowed  marladly  in 
last  few  months  of  1971.  Officer  in  Austin  could  not  give  an  explanation. 

*>  Dallas  County. 

"  December  1967,  family  groups  and  unemployed  fathers  programs.  Distribution  30.44 
percent  whits;  47.68  percent  Negro;  20.37  percent  Mexican-American;  0.52  percent  American 
Indian;  and  0.60  percent  other. 

"  Los  Angeles  County. 

>•  Alameda  County. 


TABLE  8.-CR0SS  AND  NET  MIGRATION  RATES  FOR  MEN,  BY  REGION,  AGE  AND  RACE,  1965-70 

|ln  percent) 


Age  25 

to  44 

Age  45  and 

over 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Region 

Outmigra- 
tion 

Inmigra- 
tion 

Net  migra- 
tion 

Outmigra- 
tion 

Inmigra- 
tion 

Net  migra- 
tion 

Outmigra- 
tion 

Inmigra- 
tion 

Net  migra- 
tk>n 

Outmigra- 
tiOD 

Inmigra- 
tlon 

Net  migra- 

21.5 

28.2 
12.3 
19.1 
22.0 
6.1 
13.1 
52.9 
22.9 

6.7 

3.3 

10.9 

.7 

-9.8 

0 

14.7 
9.7 

13.0 
10.6 
11.5 
17.7 
12.8 
15.9 
23.9 
14.4 

12.3 
10.0 
11.4 
14.5 
14.1 
19.1 
21.3 
14.8 

-0.7 

-.6 

-.1 

-3.2 

1.3 

3.2 

-2.6 

.4 

8.9 

4.2 
3.9 
7.4 
5.7 
7.3 
12.5 
7.1 

12.6 
5.3 
5.8 

11.1 
3.1 
6.9 

28.1 
9.2 

3.7 

1.1 

1.9 

3.7 

-2.6 

-.4 

15.6 

2.1 

6.9 
5.8 
7.2 

10.0 
7.6 
9.5 

14.6 
8.8 

7.5 
5.7 
5.8 
8.4 
10.4 
11.8 
10.5 
8.1 

0.6 

Mideast           

9.0 

— .  1 

Great  Lakes 

8.2 

—  1.4 

Plains                      - 

21.3 

—  1.6 
2.8 
2.3 

-4.1 
.7 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountain 

Far  West 

15.9 

13.1 

38.2 

13.2 

Average 

12.7. 

13.1  . 

5.3  . 

7.6  . 

Source:  Social  Security  Administration,  1-percent  sample  survey. 

TABLE  9.-0R1GIN  AND  DESTINATION  OF  MALE  MIGRANTS,  TO  AND  FROM  THE  SOUTHEAST,  BY  REGION,  AGE  AND  RACE,  1965-70 

(Percentage  distribution) 


Age  25  to  44 

Age  45  and 

over 

Origin 

Destination 

Origin 

Destination 

Region 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

7.2 

5.3 
28.0 
30.1 

6.0 
11.2 

1.5 
17.8 

5.0 
38.6 
34.4 
4.0 
8.7 
1.0 
8.3 

5.1 
28.3 
31.8 

7.0 
16.2 

1.4 
10.2 

3.1 
45.4 
20.8 

2.3 

16.9 

.8 

10.8 

5.6 
29.3 
26.9 

5.9 
10.5 

1.3 
20.4 

6.8 
37.1 
24.1 

8.9 
15.2 

1.3 

6.8 

5.6 

Mideast                         - 

48.5 

33.4 

20.2 

27.6 

3.3 

6.3 

12.1 

15.5 

.7 

1.2 

Far  West 

8.1 

10.4 

Total  '                                    

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

>  Total  may  not  add  to  100  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Social  Security  Administration.  1-percent  sample  survey. 


TABLE  lO.-INCOME  GAINS  FROM  MIGRATION,  1965-70 
[In  percent) 


A.  Income  differentials  before  and  after  migration,  by  region  and  race— migrant  versus  non-         B.  Income  of  migrants  from  Southeast  relative  to  nonmlgranb: 


Relative  income  in — 

Before  migration 
Negro        White 

After  m 

gration 

Gt\n  from 

migration 

1965 

1970 

nonmlgrants 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Region 

Negro         White 

Negro 

White 

Negro          White 

....      -16.2 

-13.9 

..  ..      -22.7 

0.8 

1.3 

-4.5 

1.0 

1.0 

-3.3 

-9.2 

-1.5 

-8.2 

-13.8 

-20.5 

-6.3 

14.5 

1.2 

-13.1 

-15,7 

10.8 

5.8 

-1.5 

10.8 

14.0 
6.1 
9.0 

-.9 

8.0 

.1 

2.2 

-.1 

33.0 

9.7 

2.1 

4.7 

10.0 
4.5 
3.0 
9.8 

13.0 
9.9 

18.2 
.6 

New  England 

Mideast 

Great  Lakes 

Males  25  to  44 

81             101 

114 

100 
108 

114 

122 

99 

33                13 

Males45plus.. 

Females  25  to  44 

95              117 
84                92 

5                  5 

-6.2 

24                   7 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Rocky  Mountain.     

-18,5 

-10.9 

-15.2 

Far  West.. 

-20.4 

Source:  Social  Security  Administration,  1-percent  sample  survey. 

Appendix:   Statistical  Analysis  of  Nn 
Migration  Rates 

This  statistical  anaaysla  repreeents  an  at- 
tempt to  Identify  and  to  quanUfy  the  factors 
which  affect  domestic  Interstate  net  migra- 
tion rates  of  black  and  white  people.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  most  Important  Incentive 
for  both  races  was  provided  by  Income  differ- 
entials among  States — that  Is,  migrants 
would  move  to  the  location  of  the  more  fa- 
vorable economic  climate.  In  addition,  an  at- 
tempt w«s  made  to  account  for  migration 
patterns  which  may  be  In  response  to  non- 
economic  factors — such  as  racial  discrimina- 
tion (foe-  blacks)  or  retirement  conditions 
(for  whites) . 

The  esUmatlng  technique  used  In  this 
study  was  multiple  regression  analysis.  Tests 
of  the  models  were  iperformed  using  data  for 


the  continental  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  Cei>aus  decades 
1950-1960  and  1960-1970.  These  data  appear 
In  the  Appendix  Table  1. 

The  basic  model  relates  per  capita  income 
differentials  and  a  dummy  vtirlable  designed 
to  approxlate  both  economic  forces  not  sped* 
fled  In  the  equation  and  noneoonomlc  factors 
which  have  contributed  to  migration  pat- 
terns. For  black  migrants,  the  disincentives 
to  remain  In  the  Southeastern  region  were 
specified  as  the  dummy  variable  with  values 
of  1.0  for  the  Southeastern  States  (exclud- 
ing FlOTlda)  and  0.0  elsewhere.  White  mi- 
gration rates  were  reUted  to  a  dummy  varl- 
able  which  assumed  values  of  1.0  for  the 
retirement  and  recreational  areas  of  Florida, 
ArlBona,  and  Nevada  and  0.0  elsewhere.  In 
all  oases,  the  regressions  were  weighted  by 


the  black,  white,  and  total  populations  for 
the  re^>ectlve  net  migration  rate  equations. 
The  results  M^>ear  In  ^ypendlx  Table  2. 

What  the  basic  model  (EquaUon  (1)) 
shows  for  the  two  time  periods  Is  that  ml- 
granu  of  both  raoee  respond  to  Income  dif- 
ferentials as  measured  by  the  per  capita 
Income  raUo,  and  to  other  forces  approxi- 
mated by  the  dummy  TarlaUas.  Relatively 
high  Income  States  appear  to  attract  mi- 
grants as  well  as  maintain  their  o>wn  popu- 
lation. However,  It  abould  be  noted  that 
Equation  (S )  for  white  migrants  In  the  1040- 
70  deoade  shows  an  Income  ooelBclent  vhlch 
U  not  statlstloaUy  significant  at  tbe  6.0 
per  cent  level  ot  oonfidenoe.  Tills  Is  probably 
the  reault  oif  statistical  biases  and  tbe  co- 
efficient's magnitude  may  be  underestimated. 
AAlde  from  the  attraction  of  Income,  black 
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ml^mnu  were  znoUv»t«d  to  more  out  oX  the 
Southern  region  at  above  average  rate*.  Thla 
effect  Is  shown  by  the  negative  and  statisti- 
cally slgnlflcant  coefficient  on  the  Southern 
disincentive  variable.  White  migrants  re- 
sponded to  retirement  and  recre*tlonal  in- 
centives and  moved  In  that  direction  at  abov« 
average  rat«B. 

To  test  the  effects  of  welfare  payment  on 
the  direction  of  migration,  payments  per  re- 
cipient under  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  Program  was  added  to  the 
basic  model    Equation  (2)   shows  that  black 


TABLE  1      NET  MIGRATION,  1960  TO  1970.  AN 
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migrants  req>oaded  positively  to  State  differ- 
ences In  welfare  programs  whereas  whites 
did  not.  However,  welfare  may  be  positively 
related  to  the  Income  variable,  and  It  may 
also  be  coincident  with  the  trend  of  black 
movement  out  of  the  South,  a  low  payment 
area,  to  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

A  second  variation  was  tested  by  replacing 
the  welfare  variable  with  educational  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  (as  shown  In  Equation 
(3)1.  Again,  black  migrants  appeared  to 
respond  positively  to  expenditures  and 
whites  did  not.  However,  per  pupil  costs  are 
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generally  lower  In  the  South  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation. 

Replacement  of  the  welfare  variable  with 
educational  expenditures  appears  to  show  no 
slgnlflcant  difference  In  the  regression  re- 
sults. 

The  constant  terms  in  most  of  these  eq\ia- 
tlons  are  large  and  negative.  Tnese  Indicate 
that  there  Is  steady  pressure  for  people  to 
move  out  of  most  States,  which — unless 
counterbalanced  by  a  strong  Income  re- 
sponse— will  result  In  net  out-mlgratlon 
among  both  races. 


RES  ON  EDUCATION    BY  REGION  AND  STATE 
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NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  coN»»cncDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1971 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
endearing  quality  of  the  city  of  New 
Britain  is  the  rich  diversity  of  her  peo- 
ple. It  Is  strength  and  inspiration  as 
this  community  begins  a  new  century 
of  progress. 

The  talents  and  skills  of  the  enter- 
prising blacksmiths  who  developed  "the 
hardware  city  of  the  world,"  and  the 
thousands  of  immigrants  who  found  new 
hope  and  achievement  in  a  new  world 
added  to  a  proud  industried  heritage.  The 
community  was  enriched  by  the  culture 
and  customs  of  people  from  throughout 
the  world  who  wove  their  special  life 
style  Into  the  rich  tapestry.  Those  in- 
dustrious and  resourceful  workers  and 
their  families  who  came  to  this  city  to 
begin  a  new  life — drawn  £is  by  a  magnet 
from  every  European  nation — applied 
their  skills  and  hearts  to  building  a 
uniquely  versatile  and  cosmopolitan 
community  which  now  proudly  celebrates 
its  100th  anniversary. 

In  this  city  of  some  84,000,  citizens' 
participation  in  all  phases  of  community 
life  mark  a  fierce  loyalty  to  New  Britain 
and  a  determination  to  prepare  a  pros- 
perous future  for  younger  residents.  To- 
gether, the  people  of  New  Britain 
have  worked  hard  to  give  their  chil- 
dren an  education  they  themselves  often 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy. 
The  city  school  system  now  includes  15 
elementary  schools,  four  junior  high 
schools,  two  high  schools,  six  parochial 
schools,  a  Catholic  high  school,  six 
Catholic  jimior  highs,  and  a  schcral  of 
commerce.  The  first  trade  school  In 
Connecticut  was  opened  in  New  Britain 
in  1910 — the  E.  C.  Goodwin  Technical 
School,  and  the  fine  Central  Connecti- 
cut State  College  has  for  years  offered 
an  excellent  higher  education  to  stu- 
dents in  surrounding  communities.  Li- 
braries, a  symphony  orchestra,  smd  the 
widely  recognized  New  Britain  Museum 
of  American  Art  add  immeasurably  to 
the  educational  and  cultural  life  of  the 
city,  and  attract  visitors  to  share  in 
these  riches. 

In  addition  to  providing  all  the  nec- 
essary mimlclpal  services  a  growing 
community  needs.  New  Britain  residents 
embarked  on  major  development  pro- 
grams during  the  1980's  to  refurbish  the 
downtown  area  and  attract  new  business 
and  commerce  in  the  East  Main  Street 
and  South  Central  areas.  These  plans 
for  the  future  will  insure  a  strong  vibrant 
New  Britain  at  a  time  when  the  future 
of  many  American  cities  Is  bleak,  in- 
deed. 

The  maniifacture  of  hardware  items 
such  as  buckles  and  clasps  and  a  thriv- 
ing business  in  high-grade  hosiery  and 
shlrtmaking  led  to  further  industrial 
expansion  and  preeminence  In  machine 
tools  and  ball  bearings.  They  are  a  trib- 
ute to  Industrial  leadership  and  skills 
of  New  Britain  workers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  industrial  and  commercial  talents 
of  New  Britain's  people  are  matched 
only  by  their  patriotic  zeal  and  love  of 
country.  New  Britain's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  served  our  Nation  coura- 
geously during  all  the  difQcult  days  of 
war.  And  memorials  to  her  fallen  soldiers 
are  silent  tribute  to  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  all  freedom -loving  Americans. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the 
people  of  this  great  city  in  celebrating 
this  most  Important  anniversary.  The 
next  century  presents  grave  challenges 
to  America.  It  is  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress  the  people  of  New 
Britsiin  who  do  not  shrink  from  the  fu- 
ture, but  welcome  it. 


THE  AIRPORT  SYSTEM 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Trk  AmpoBT  Ststkm 

A  SPKCCR  nUBCNTKU  TO  TRB  STH  DTTESNA- 
TIONAI,  CONITSENCZ  OK  T7RBAN  TRANSPOSTA- 
nON,  SEPTEUBEH  9,  1971,  BT  THOMAS  M.  SUL- 
UVAN,  KXKC'UTIVC  DIKXCTOR,  DALLAS/rORT 
WORTH     REGIONAL     AIRPORT 

All  ot  you  gentlraoen,  and  ladles,  are  sea- 
aoned  air  travelers  I  know,  and  as  such  you 
are  all  well  aware  of  wtiat  Is  happening  In 
air  transportation  In  t;be  United  States 
today. 

In  a  word,  there  is  an  ezplosloa  In  air 
transportation.  Just  look  at  some  ot  the  facts 
and  figures  relating  to  the  growth  of  air 
transportation  over  the  i>ast  decade.  Por 
example,  In  1959,  U.S.  scheduled  air  carriers 
transported  a  total  of  68  million  passengers: 
by  1969,  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
bad  nearly  tripled,  to  160  mlllioo!  During  the 
same  period,  the  growth  of  air  cargo  was 
just  as  dramatic:  Increasing  by  17  to  28  per- 
cent yearly.  Since  1969,  We  have  wltneosed 
a  slowdown  In  air  passenger  and  cargo 
growth  as  part  of  the  general  economic  de- 
cline. However,  the  sage  prognootlcaitan  In 
our  business  believe  that  tills  slowdown  Ls 
only  temporary,  and  project  that  the  farmer 
growth  rates  will  be  retained,  and  pwhi^M 
even  surpassed  In  the  years  to  come. 

The  reasons  for  thla  growth  are  apparent. 
Improved  aircraft  technology  has  enabled 
our  aircraft  manufacturers  to  build  larger 
and  more  efficient  airplanes,  which  In  turn 
have  made  air  travel  more  desirable  and  less 
oostly.  As  a  result,  the  large  airplanes  have, 
and  wUl  continue  to  generate  a  slaable  new 
demand  for  air  transportation.  Also,  the 
United  States  population  Is  growing  larger, 
and  more  highly  educated,  and  people  have 
more  time  and  money  to  spend  on  leisure 
aotlvltles.  A  dealre  to  traval  la  common  to 
moat  Americans,  and  therefore  extra  time 
and  money  often  results  In  air  traveL 

So  far,  this  story  of  growth  la  a  happy  one; 
unfortunately,  the  Increased  demand  for  air 
travel  has  also  resulted  In  a  deterioration  In 
the  air  travel  experience.  An  xinexpeoted  delay 
waiting  for  clearance  to  land,  or  In  line  on 
a  taxlway  waiting  to  take  off,  or  trying  to 
claim  a  bag  In  a  jammed  bag  claim  area  Is 
not  a  happy  experience. 

These  conditions  all  result  from  over-utlU- 
aatlon  of  our  air  transportation  system.  And 
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one  weak  link  in  the  air  transport  system  U 
the  airports.  We  presently  have  1971  air  traf- 
fic operating  out  of  1951  and  1961  facllltleal 

The  deficiencies  In  UJ3.  airports  are  not 
only  frustrating,  they  are  expensive.  It  la 
estimated  that  delays  In  holding  patterns 
cost  U.S.  businesses  In  excess  of  70  million 
dollars  In  employee  time  lost.  Thus  a  critical 
situation  has  developed;  It  Is  clear  that  air- 
ports in  the  United  States  are  a  bottleneck 
to  pleasant  and  fast  air  travel,  and  that  they 
are  constraining  both  the  growth  of  our  air 
transjKirt  system  and  our  national  economy. 
This,  then,  is  the  challenge  facing  airport 
planners;  to  plan  and  expand  the  capability 
of  the  nation's  airports  as  rapidly  as  poeslble. 

Let's  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the 
factors  that  airport  planners  must  cope  with 
In  doing  this.  The  airplanes  of  today  are 
many  in  number  and  colossal  In  size.  The 
Boeing  747  is  a  mammoth  airplane  capable 
of  carrying  500  people:  yet  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, the  manufacturers  are  busy  designing 
1000  passenger  airplanes.  Tbt  reqiiirementa 
that  the  large  aircraft  create  on  the  groiind 
are  many;  wider  runways  and  taxlways.  more 
apron  space,  and  great  Increases  In  terminal 
space  and  facilities.  The  passenger  peaks  that 
reeult  from  the  large  aircraft  create  a  ground 
congeetlon  problem  of  enormoxis  proportions. 

Every  piwBenger  wants  the  airport  to  be 
nearby  when  he  decides  to  fly,  but  at  the 
same  time,  not  In  his  own  back  yard.  There 
are  no  large  tracts  of  available  land  near 
ma}or  city  centers  for  new  airports,  and  the 
older  airports  are  unable  to  grow,  con- 
strained on  all  sides  by  oommerclal  and 
residential  development. 

Plnally,  the  facilities  required  at  an  air- 
port have  Increased  tremendously  over  the 
years.  A  modem  airport  must  include  free- 
way routes  from  major  urban  areas,  vast 
vehicle  parking  areas,  food  services,  medical 
services,  passenger  processing  facilities, 
freight  and  cargo  handling  facQltleB.  air- 
craft maintenance  and  overhaul  facilities, 
sophisticated  weather  and  air  traffic  control 
units,  and  safety  and  fire  protection  equip- 
ment. A  modern  airport  is  physically  equiv- 
alent to  a  medium  sized  city,  and  has  similar 
administrative,  maintenance,  and  operations 
problems. 

Thus  the  problems  of  the  airport  planner 
are  myriad;  he  must  create  a  faculty  that 
is  close  by  In  time  to  all  users,  is  economical 
to  buUd  and  economical  for  the  airlines  to 
use.  that  offers  all  of  the  desired  services 
and  accommodations  for  passengers,  that  is 
integrated  with  all  surface  modes  of  trans- 
pK>rtatlon.  and  finally,  one  that  has  sufficient 
capacity  to  accommodate  both  present 
traffic,  and  future  growth. 

Of  all  the  factors  that  must  concern  the 
airport  planner,  the  problem  of  airport  access 
and  ground  circulation  Is  of  special  Im- 
portance. Although  its  significance  is  often 
overlooked  or  discounted.  Inadequate  air- 
port access  can  limit  the  capacity  of  an 
airport  as  effectively  as  too  few  runways  or 
terminals.  Pof'  example,  a  study  of  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  a  few  years 
a^  predicted  that  the  lack  of  good  highway 
access  would  ultimately  limit  that  airport's 
capacity — before  its  terminals  or  airfield 
facilities.  This  prediction  has  alnce  come 
true  and  is  a  danger  that  tbe  airport  plan- 
ner must  guard  against.  It  la  mandatory  that 
be  work  directly  with  the  urban,  highway, 
and  rapid  transit  planners,  to  assure  that 
inadequate  ground  acceas  Inside  and  out- 
side the  airport  does  not  limit  its  capacity 
and  thereby  restrict  the  growth  of  the  en- 
tire urban  area. 

ThU  taak  of  oooperatlve  airport  acceas 
planning  can  be  very  dlfleult.  In  the  absence 
of  strong  metropolitan  area  planning,  the 
airport  planner  must  take  an  active  role,  and 
stimulate  the  planning  of  new  highway  and 
rapid  transit  systems.   Where  strong   plan- 
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nlD«  ezlsta,  tbe  airport  pUuiner's  role  must 
neoeoaarlly  be  %  more  reaerred  one  of  moti- 
vating cooperation  with  thoee  persona  and 
agenclea  re^xmalble  for  planning  airport  ac- 
oeea  facUltlea. 

All  of  these  problems  of  arport  planning 
have  confronted  na  in  planning  the  new 
DaUas/Fort  Worth  Airport,  which  la  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  In  the  wocld.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  beat  facility  possible,  we  have 
used  the  concept  of  "restraint-free  service" 
In  aU  our  planning.  This  approach  1b  one 
which  wUl  guarantee  that  both  passengers 
and  aircraft  can  use  the  Airport  with  maxi- 
mum convenience,  and  minimum  delay. 

Our  method  for  achieving  a  "restraint- 
free"  facility  was  to  first  ascertain  that  the 
major  limiting  factor  that  we  as  planners 
could  not  control  was  the  saturation  of  the 
airspace  over  the  DaUas/I^>rt  Worth  area. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  FAA.  the  condi- 
tion of  airspace  saturation  was  investigated, 
and  we  discovered  to  our  great  satisfaction 
that  the  airspace  capctclty  over  our  proposed 
Airport  was  extremely  high.  With  this  as- 
surance, we  were  then  able  to  plan  ova  ruil- 
ways,  taxlways,  and  aprons  so  as  to  minimize 
the  operational  delays  for  the  large,  awk- 
ward, and  very  expensive  airplanes  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

We  then  tiuned  our  attentlcm  to  our  ter- 
minal, roadway  circulation,  and  access  sys- 
tems: all  of  which  were  planned  with  equal, 
or  greater  capacity  than  that  of  the  air- 
space. By  tbU  method,  we  have  satisfied  our- 
selves thai  our  "on  the  ground"  facilities 
win  equal  the  airspace  capacity,  and  there- 
fore fulfill  the  promise  of  the  future. 

Let  me  now  describe  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth 
Airport  and  explain  how  we  have  solved  some 
of  the  problems  I  outlined  earlier;  In  parti- 
cular these  of  ground  access  and  circulation. 

In  typical  Texas  style,  the  Dallas  Port 
Worth  Airport  is  Immense;  Its  boundaries 
encompass  approximately  18,000  !>cres, 
stretching  9  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
8  miles  frotn  east  to  west  across  the  widest 
extremities.  The  airfield  system  at  D/PW 
Is  shown  as  white  lines  on  the  yellow  por- 
tions of  this  slide,  and  Is  composed  of  four 
north/south  runways  and  two  croeswlnd 
runways,  symmetrically  arranged  on  both 
sides  of  the  passenger  terminal  complex. 

The  passenger  terminal  area  Is  composed 
of  13  semi-circular  passenger  terminal  units, 
which  lie  on  both  sides  of  a  central  "spine" 
highway.  These  passenger  terminal  buUdlngs 
are  designed  to  fit  the  "drive  to  the  gate" 
concept  of  airport  terminal  planning. 

In  the  Dallas/Port  Worth  design,  each 
terminal  buUdlng  forms  the  perimeter  of 
a  seml-circle;  the  aircraft  parking  positions 
are  along  the  exterior  perimeter,  while  the 
passenger  access  roads  and  parking  faclU- 
Ues  occupy  the  Interior  area.  This  design 
completely  eliminates  the  "long  walk"  ex- 
perienced at  many  airports  today.  Each  of 
the  18  terminal  half-loops  at  D/FW  wlU  be 
capable  of  simultaneously  processing  18  747 
aircraft,  or  as  many  as  24  of  a  mix  of  air- 
craft. 

Of  course  not  all  at  the  faculties  that  I 
have  described  wUl  be  completed  when  the 
Airport  opens  In  mld-1073.  Many  of  these 
features  are  reserved  to  accommodate  pro- 
jected future  growth.  Initially  three  of  the 
primary  nmways  will  be  constructed,  to- 
gether with  four  terminal  half  loops,  lo- 
cated In  the  cent«r  portion  oC  the  terminal 
complex.  Tliese  four  terminal  buildings  will 
house  the  nine  airlines  presenUy  serving  Dal- 
las Ixyve  Field.  Other  first-stage  facilities 
will  include  the  access  roadway  system,  air- 
craft maintenance  hangers,  a  hotel,  fire  and 
rescue  stations,  automobile  parking  facili- 
ties, and  AIBTRAMS.  our  automated  Airport 
Transportation  System. 

In  the  D/FW  plan,  good  ground  access  and 
circulation  have  been  assured  by  a  balanced 
design,  involving  siting,  highway  develop- 
ment plans,  and  a  new  transportation  tech- 
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nology.  First,  the  Airport's  location  mid- 
way between  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  guaran- 
tees good  accessibility  from  either  city.  Sec- 
ond, a  Regional  Highway  Plan  was  conceived, 
and  Is  being  Implemented  by  the  Texas  High- 
way Department  to  serve  the  Airport  and  Its 
surrounding  area.  Since  Texans  are  fond  of 
their  cars,  and  we  think  they  will  oontlnue 
to  be,  these  access  highways  have  been  sized 
to  handle  a  very  large  vcdume  of  Airport 
traffic. 

Once  inside  the  Airport,  passenger  and 
service  vehicular  traffic  will  be  separated,  and 
handled  on  tnmpletely  independent  road  sys- 
tems. This  division  Improves  both  passenger 
and  service  access,  and  Tr»aTimtyji«  passenger 
safety. 

Finally,  Intra-Alrport  clrciUatlon  wUl  be 
provided  by  an  Innovative,  new,  transporta- 
tion technology,  which  we  call  AIRTRAN8. 
AIRTRANS  Is  a  completely  automated  trans- 
portation system,  which  will  transport  pas- 
sengers, employees,  baggage,  airmail,  trash, 
and  supplies  within  the  Airport. 

The  need  for  such  an  automated  transpor- 
tation system  was  recognized  early  in  the 
planning  of  the  Airport.  The  terminal  build- 
ings at  the  Airport  are  widely  separated,  to 
accommodate  the  large  airplanes  of  today 
and  the  monstrous  airplanes  that  are  ex- 
pected tomorrow.  For  these  separated  ter- 
minal buUdlngs  to  function  effectively  to- 
gether. It  was  necessary  that  they  be  linked 
by  a  fast,  efficient  form  of  transportation, 
which  would  supplement  the  highway  access 
system,  and  support  the  various  terminal  op- 
erations. Since  no  such  system  existed  at  that 
time,  the  Regional  Airport  Board  elected  to 
pioneer  Its  development. 

The  program  to  develop  AIRTEAN8  be- 
gan in  mid- 1967.  when  the  Regional  Airport 
Board  first  requested  proposals  from  the 
transportation  Industry.  Since  that  time,  they 
have  sponsored  exhaustive  analytical  Inves- 
tigations and  hardware  testing  programs  de- 
signed to  Insure  the  early  development,  test- 
ing, and  Installation  of  the  DaUas/Fort 
Worth  AIRTRANS.  The  realization  of  the 
AIRTRANS  program  objectives  came  In  July 
of  this  year,  when  the  Airport  Board  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  AIRTRANS  to  the  Vought  Aeronautics 
Company. 

The  AIRTRANS  system  Is  revolutionary  In 
concept,  and  yet  practical  In  design.  Vought's 
designs  employ  existing,  proven  hardware 
components  for  economy  and  rellabUlty.  The 
AIRTRANS  passenger  vehicle  wUl  be  rubber- 
tired  and  electrically  propelled,  and  thus  si- 
lent, smooth,  and  non-poUutlng.  The  vehicles 
wUl  operate  in  a  rugged  and  yet  beautiful 
concrete  guldeway.  Inside,  the  AIRTRANS 
vehicles  will  provide  the  utmost  In  passenger 
comfort.  Seats  wUl  be  provided  for  18  peo- 
ple, and  as  many  as  24  additional  passengers 
can  stand  comfortably.  Air  conditioning, 
tinted  glass,  interior  lighting,  soimd  insula- 
tion, and  a  pneumatic  suspension  system  wUl 
assure  a  desirable  ride.  Carpeted  fioorlng  and 
upholstered  seau  wUl  provide  the  sophistica- 
tion expected  by  today's  airlines  passengers. 

A  passenger  wUl  arrive  by  air  at  the  termi- 
nal blinding,  and  proceed  across  the  terminal 
concourse  to  an  escalator  leading  to  one  of 
the  alr-oondltloned  AIRTRANS  passenger 
stations.  The  passenger's  fare  wUl  be  auto- 
matically collected  as  he  enters  the  station. 
Upon  entering  the  station,  the  passenger  will 
encounter  an  explanatory  graphic  display, 
depleting  the  AIRTRANS  routes  and  services 
avallabls.  The  psssenger  will  then  wait  for 
the  proper  vehicle  to  arrive,  board  It,  and 
enjoy  a  fast,  safe,  pleasant  ride  to  hU  dlstlna- 
tlon.  In  addition  to  carrying  passengers,  AIR- 
TRANS will  also  carry  Airport  employees  to 
and  from  work  In  the  terminal  facilities. 

A  unique  feature  of  AIRTRANS  Is  Its 
capability  to  automatically  nxove  cargo  slmul- 
taoeouBly  with  i>aasengers  and  employees. 
The  cargo  to  be  carried  by  AIRTRANS  In- 
cludes baggage,  maU,  trash  and  supplies  The 
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movement  of  cargo  by  AIRTRANS  wUl  be 
completely  automated.  Containerized  cargo 
wUl  be  transported  by  AIRTRANS  utUlty 
vehicles,  constructed  especially  for  cargo 
service.  Each  airline  terminal  wUl  have 
several  cargo  stations  where  AIRTRANS 
utUlty  vehicles  will  automatically  pick  up 
and  discharge  cargo  containers. 

The  first-stage  AIRTRANS  system  wUl 
operate  entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Airport.  However,  this  does  not  mean  to  Im- 
ply that  we  have  Ignored  the  futxire  expan- 
sion of  the  AIRTRANS  system. 

D/FW  Is  conceived  as  a  fully  automated 
airport.  Because  of  this,  as  the  Airport  grows, 
AIRTRANS  wUl  be  extended  and  expanded 
to  connect  aU  the  faculties  at  the  Airport. 
Provisions  for  this  enlargement  of  the  AIR- 
TRANS system  have  been  Incorporated  into 
the  design  of  all  Airport  facilities.  AIRTRANS 
Itself  can  be  expanded  by  running  vehicles 
In  trains,  by  adding  new  trains  to  the  system, 
and  by  adding  additional  guldeway  wherever 
It  Is  needed. 

Earlier.  I  emphasized  that  airport  plan- 
ners must  employ  different  surface  trans- 
portation modes  to  maximize  airport  access 
capacity  and  service.  At  Dallas/Fort  Worth, 
future  rapid  transit  access  to  the  Airport  wUl 
be  provided  by  an  AIRTRANS  connection 
with  an  Intercity  rapid  transit  system  link- 
ing the  cities  of  Dallas  and  Port  Worth.  The 
Airport  Is  strategically  located  to  facUltate 
such  a  system.  Right-of-way  has  been  pre- 
served on  the  Airport  to  permit  AIRTRANS 
vehicles  to  travel  between  the  terminal  area 
and  a  Junction  terminal,  where  passengers 
win  transfer  between  the  Inter-clty  rapid 
transit  system  and  AIRTRANS.  Prom  this 
point,  passengers  wUl  ride  AIRTRANS  di- 
rectly to  their  desired  aircraft  gate. 

That  Is  the  story  of  the  planning  for  the 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  Airport,  and  AIRTRANS. 
The  story  Is  a  cooperative  one,  of  determina- 
tion and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Regional 
Airport  Board,  with  assistance  and  strong 
support  provided  by  local,  state,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  Texas  Highway 
Department,  the  FAA,  and  UMTA. 

I  must  say  I  am  very  proud  of  our  accom- 
plishments at  the  DaUas/Fort  Worth  Air- 
port. Without  doubt,  our  basic  situation  was 
more  favorable  than  most  airports  enjoy;  a 
new  airport  faculty,  completely  free  from 
preconceived  administrative  and  Jurisdic- 
tional constraints.  We  have  thus  been  able  to 
plan  freely,  and  we  have  done  our  very  beet 
to  assure  that  the  Regional  Airport  wUl  be 
the  finest  In  the  world  In  every  way. 

On  behalf  of  the  DaUas/Port  Worth  Re- 
gional Airport  Board.  I  would  like  to  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  each  of  you  to  visit 
Dallas/Port  Worth  In  1973,  to  personally 
view  the  new  Airport,  and  to  see  and  ride 
AIRTRANS.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and 
interest. 


LUTTY  NAMED  LABOR  MAN  OP 
THE  YEAR  IN  PITTSBURGH 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  Anthony  J.  Lutty  of  the 
Amalgamated  Employees  Union,  Local 
590,  has  recently  been  named  labor  man 
of  the  year,  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter 
Knlght«  of  Columbus. 

I  applaud  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
for  their  excellent  choice  of  Bud  Lutty. 
He  has  worked  long  and  hard  on  behalf 
of  his  union,  the  food  store  employees. 
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and  workingmen  throughout  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Rkcord  a 
news  story  which  teUs  more  of  Bud's 
award  and  I  want  to  add  my  name  to  the 
list  of  his  friends  who  know  how  deserv- 
ing he  is  of  this  acclaim: 

Labok  Man  or  thx  Yiab 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  Knlg^U 
of  Columbus,  through  Its  President,  Joseph 
Meehan.  has  announced  that  Local  590's 
First  Vice  President  Anthony  J.  Lutty  has 
been  selected  as  the  Labor  Man  of  the  Year 
for  1971. 

Brother  Lutty  was  advised  that  he  would 
be  honored  at  a  dinner  along  with  awardeee 
representing  Industry,  Sports,  Science  and 
Arts,  Education  and  Community  Affairs,  at 
the  "Ooltunbus  Day  Celebration"  to  be  held 
in  the  Ballroom  of  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Oct.  10,  1971. 

The  award  and  honor  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  the  officers  and  members  of  Local 
690,  who  have  long  recognized  the  outstand- 
ing qualifications  of  our  Vice  President. 
Lutty,  who  had  been  honored  by  Pope  PaiU 
VI  when  he  was  awarded  the  Pio  Xodeslo 
et  Pontlfloe  Medal  by  Cardinal  John  J. 
Wright,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  few  people 
who  did  not  expect  this  tribute. 

In  addition  to  his  many  duties  in  the  labor 
movement.  Vice  President  Lutty  finds  time 
to  be  active  In  community  affairs,  presently 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Red  Croas  Board 
of  Directors,  also  as  a  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic School  Board,  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  St. 
Fidel  is  College.  He  also  directs  the  organiz- 
ing activity  of  the  Local  and  serves  as  the 
Legislative  Chairman  of  the  Union.  In  addi- 
tion "Bud"  also  holds  the  office  of  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  AUegheny  County  Labor 
CouncU  and  Is  a  Vice  President  of  the  Ohio 
State  Branch  of  Butcher  Workmen. 

Congratulations,  "Bud",  from  aU  your 
friends  in  Local  590,  no  better  choice  could 
have  been  made. 


BUSING  OPPOSED  OVERWHELM- 
INGLY BY  TEXANS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  demonstrate  that  most  Americans 
are  shocked  and  disappointed  by  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  school  bus- 
ing. Our  efforts,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  directed  toward  upgrading  the  edu- 
cational facilities  for  children  in  the 
areas  where  they  live,  striving  for  qual- 
ity education  rather  than  the  expendi- 
tures of  funds  for  transportation  to  bus 
children  out  of  their  neighborhoods. 

The  following  article  from  the  Houston 
Post  Indicates  the  opinions  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Texas  concerning  this  critical 
issue.  The  poll  was  taken  in  August,  Just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  current 
school  term. 

The  article  follows: 

TxxANs  Opposs  Busing 
(By  Joe  Belden) 

The  great  majority  of  Texans,  nearly  eight 
out  of  ten,  remain  opposed  to  the  busing  of 
public  school  children  to  achieve  racial  In- 
tegration, a  statewide  survey  by  The  Texas 
PoU  showB. 

In  more  than  three  deoadei  of  public  optn- 
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Ion  measurements,  seldom  has  the  Poll  found 
an  Issue  more  soundly  rejected.  About  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  white  majority  In  the  state 
replied  negatively  In  the  Interviewing  com- 
pleted last  week.  The  black  community  Is 
widely  split,  although  half  of  the  Negroes  In- 
terviewed declared  they  do  spprove  of  send- 
ing chUdren  to  racially  mixed  schools  by 
bus — the  only  group  of  many  analyzed  con- 
taining anywhere  near  a  majority  In  favor. 

Judging  from  court  action  now  facing 
many  school  districts  over  the  state,  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  and  other  officials  appear  de- 
termined to  accelerate  school  Integration  by 
September,  through  forced  mixing  if  neces- 
sary. The  controversial  Issue  has  engendered 
heated  debate. 

A  representative  cross  section  of  1,013 
persons  18  and  older — Including  correct  pro- 
portions of  whites,  blacks  and  Mexlcar> 
Americans — was  Interviewed.  This  was  the 
question  asked,  foUowed  by  the  results: 

"In  order  to  bring  about  racial  balance  In 
the  public  schools,  the  federal  government 
wants  children  to  be  taken  by  bus  to  other 
schools  In  the  community  if  the  schools  In 
their  neighborhoods  are  not  raclaUy  mixed. 
Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  this  way 
of  bringing  about  school  integration?" 

Percent 

Approve 17 

Disapprove 78 

Undecided    6 

The  same  question  was  asked  In  a  parallel 
Texas  PoU  in  March,  1970,  which  showed  12 
per  cent  approval,  84  per  cent  disapproval 
and  4  per  cent  undecided.  A  movement  of 
opinion  toward  acceptance  of  busing  could 
be  assumed,  Negroes  contributing  heavUy  to 
the  change,  the  survey  results  Indicate. 

Aside  from  the  marked  differences  In  at- 
titudes found  among  racial  groups,  there  are 
other  patterns  evident  from  the  replies:  ap- 
proval of  bvislng  Is  greater  among  the  young- 
er than  the  cHder,  among  the  lesser  educated 
than  the  better  educated  and  In  larger  than 
m  smaller  communities.  But  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  weight  of  opinion  Is  against  busing, 
aa  these  breakdowns  Indicate: 

|ln  ptrccnq 
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cally   pnuxticing   si>iritual    and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  Amerioazi  priscm- 
ers  of  war  and  th^  families. 
How  long? 


For 

Opposed 

Undecided 

By  net: 

Whits 

6 

89 

Bl»ck 

SO 

36 

14 

Latin 

37 

S5 

By  »(*: 

l»-34 

21 

74 

35-49 

13 

80 

50  up 

13 

80 

By  education: 

Coll«g« 

12 

82 

HighKhool.. 

16 

79 

Gnmnur 

26 

65 

By  populition: 

RurtI 

13 

82 

2,500-9,999.. 

16 

80 

10,000- 

§9,999.... 

15 

76 

100.000  up  .. 

19 

75 

By  s»x: 

Man 

16 

79 

Womtn  

16 

76 

MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTA-nVKS 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  la  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hustMtnd  alive  or  dead?" 

Communlat  North  Vietnam  is  sadMl- 


AMNESTY  FOR  WHOM? 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  massa- 
cre occurred  at  Attica.  In  an  incident  as 
repulsive  and  inezcuaable  as  that  which 
occurred  at  Mylai,  28  inmates  and  9 
hostages  were  slaughtered.  Every  one  of 
those  people  died  from  bullet  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  police  who  stormed  the 
walls,  ostensibly  to  liberate  the  hostages. 
Tlie  attack  came  because  responsible  au- 
thorities lacked  any  real  concern  for  the 
lives  of  both  the  inmates,  most  of  whom 
were  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans.  and  the 
hostages,  most  of  whom  were  prison 
guards.  It  came  because  those  authorities 
were  more  concerned  about  law  and 
order  than  about  human  life.  It  came 
because  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  what- 
ever his  reasons,  chose  to  ignore  the 
pleas  of  the  members  of  the  negotiating 
committee  that  he  make  an  appearance. 
It  came  because  police  officers  and  na- 
tional guardsmen  were  ordered  to  fire 
from  four  different  directions.  I  agree 
with  Governor  Rockefeller  that  it  Is 
amaring  that  28  hostages  survived  this 
crossfire.  Tbe  use  of  live  ammunition  in 
this  situation  was  as  senseless  as  it  was 
at  Kent  State.  "Hie  inmates  had  no  guns. 
Where  was  the  s(H>hi5tlcated  riot  cmtrol 
equipment  which  must  have  been  avail- 
able? Where  were  the  stun  guns?  Finally, 
what  was  the  emergency  which  required 
immediate,  massive,  violent  action?  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  the  other  authori- 
ties charged  with  the  awful  responsibility 
for  what  happened  at  Attica  should  now 
be  pleading  for  amnesty  which  they  re- 
fused to  consider  for  the  inmates. 

I  include  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  colunm  which  af^^eared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  September  16.  1971, 
by  Tom  Wicker,  one  of  the  negotiators, 
which  eloquently  describes  the  attitudes 
which  permitted  the  Attica  massacre  to 
happen. 

The  column  follows: 

Thk  AmMALS  AT  Attica 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — After  the  massacre  at  At- 
tica, Governor  Rockefeller  issued  a  statement 
that  began  with  this  sentence: 

"Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  families  of  the 
hostages  who  died  at  Attica." 

Much  of  what  went  wrong  at  Attica — and 
of  what  Is  wrong  at  most  other  American 
prisons  and  "correction  facilities" — can  be 
found  In  the  simple  fact  that  neither  in  that 
sentence  nor  In  any  other  did  the  Oovernor 
or  any  official  extend  a  word  of  sympathy  to 
the  families  of  the  dead  prisoners. 

True,  at  that  time,  it  was  thought  that  the 
deaths  of  the  hostages  had  been  caused  by  the 
prisoners,  rather  than — as  Is  now  known — by 
the  bullets  and  buckahot  of  thoee  ordered  by 
the  state  authorities  to  go  over  the  walls 
shooting. 

But  even  had  the  prisoners.  Instead  <3t  the 
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poUce.  been  the  killers  of  the  hostages,  they 
still  would  have  been  human  beings:  cer- 
tainly their  mothers  and  wives  and  children 
still  would  have  been  human  beings.  But  the 
official  heart  or  the  State  of  New  York  and 
its  officials  did  not  go  out  to  any  of  them. 

That  is  the  root  of  the  matter;  prisoners, 
particularly  black  prisoners.  In  all  too  many 
cases  are  neither  considered  nor  treated  as 
human  beings.  And  since  they  are  not,  nei- 
ther are  their  families.  Yesterday,  the  fami- 
lies of  sixteen  Attica  inmatee,  gathered 
outside  the  medical  examiner's  office  In 
Rochester,  could  not  And  out  whether  their 
husbands  and  sons  were  dead  or  alive;  since 
last  Thursday  night  they  had  not  even  been 
able  to  And  out  whether  the  m«n  were  In- 
volved in  the  prison  rebellion,  because  the 
state  would  not  trouble  to  tell  them. 

Dead  hostages,  for  another  example,  were 
sent  to  the  morgue  tagged  with  their  names; 
de*d  prisoners  went  tagged  "P-1,"  "P-a,"  aiul 
so  on.  That  is  an  almoat  unbearable  fact  to 
those  who  heard  an  eloquent  prisoner  shout- 
ing in  the  yard  of  D-Block  last  Friday  night: 
"We  no  longer  wish  to  be  treated  as  statistics, 
as  numbers.  We  want  to  be  treated  as  hviman 
beings,  we  vHll  be  treated  as  human  beings!" 
But  even  In  death,  they  were  still  Just 
numbers. 

Time  and  again,  members  of  the  special 
observers'  group  that  tried  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement at  Attica  beard  the  prisoners  plead 
that  they,  too,  were  human  beings  and 
wanted  above  all  to  be  treated  as  such.  Once, 
in  a  negotiating  session  through  a  steel- 
barred  gate  that  divided  prisoner-held  and 
state-held  territory.  Assistant  Correction 
Commissioner  Walter  Dunbar  told  the  pris- 
oner leader,  Richard  Clark,  "In  thirty  years, 
I've  never  lied  to  an  inmate." 

"But  how  about  to  a  man?"  Clark  said 
quietly. 

The  physical  aspect  of  a  place  like  Attica — 
the  grim  walls,  the  bare  yards,  the  clanging 
steel — bespeaks  the  attitude  that  prisoners 
are  wild  animals  to  be  caged.  Entering  a  tier 
in  Cellblock  C,  where  prisoners  were  under 
control,  the  observers  were  struck  by  the 
pathetic  sight  of  shaving  mirrors  popping 
Instantly  from  the  window  of  each  steel  door; 
the  windows  are  too  small  for  the  cells'  oc- 
cupants to  see  anywhere  but  straight  ahead, 
and  only  the  mirrors  can  show  the  prisoners 
what  is  happening  in  their  "home." 

Attica — like  moat  prisons — is  not  a  "cor- 
rectional facility"  at  all;  the  phrase  Is  a  grue- 
some euphemism.  No  "correctional  officer" 
there  has  any  real  training  in  correcting  or 
teaching  or  counseling  men;  rather,  they  are 
armed  guards  set  to  herd  animals.  Sense- 
lessly, every  guard  at  Attica  is  white,  save 
one  reported  Puerto  Rlcan  no  observer  ever 
saw;  but  the  prisoners  are  75  per  cent,  or 
maybe  85  per  cent — no  one  seems  to  know 
for  sure^black  and  Puerto  Rlcan.  There  is 
no  Spanish-speaking  doctor.  All  work  for  30 
cents  a  day.  and  one  of  their  grievances 
claimed  that  they  often  were  bilked  of  that. 

The  emphasis  on  guns  and  clubs  during 
the  crisis  was  Incredible;  it  had  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  Once,  standing  alone  and 
unarmed  at  the  steel  gate,  Richard  Clark 
refused  to  negotiate  any  further  because  the 
room  beyond  was  packed  with  so  many  men 
bearing  clubs,  rifles,  putols,  shot  guns  and 
tear-gas  Uimchers.  Three  or  four  blacks  from 
the  prison,  tourists  were  stopped  at  road- 
blocks by  as  many  as  four  uniformed  men. 
each  carrying  a  club,  a  pistol,  a  rifle.  So  much 
weaponry  was  bound  to  be  used  sooner  or 
later,  and  Indiscriminately.  And  It  was. 

These  guns,  moreover,  were  In  the  hands 
of  meo  who  left  no  doubt  they  wanted  to 
use  them.  C<»rection  OommlMloner  Oswald's 
long  delay  of  the  assault  aJid  bis  efforts  to 
negotiate  were  met  with  impatience  and 
anger  by  the  prlaon  staff,  the  obeerrere  who 
were  trying  to  prevent  bloodshed  saw  taoe- 
tlUty  at  every  turn.  A  guard  bringing  them 
a  box  of  food  said  as  he  put  It  down,  "It  Td 
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known  it  was  tor  you  people,  I  wouldn't  have 
brought  it." 

The  obeerven,  after  all,  were  standing  be- 
tween the  men  with  the  guns  and  the  pris- 
oners, who  had  none.  Bren  the  strong  belief 
that  an  aeaault  on  the  stronghold  in  Block 
D  would  cause  the  prisoners  to  kill  their  38 
hostages  seemed  to  make  little  difference  to 
thoee  who  had  the  guns;  they  wanted  to  go 
In. 

The  observers  knew  that.  They  said  so  to 
Commissioner  Oswald  and  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, forcefully  and  in  every  way  they  could. 
They  predicted  a  massacre.  They  said  that 
waiting,  while  it  might  not  ultimately 
prevent  the  slaughter,  oould  hardly  cause  it; 
while  attacking  oould  rebult  in  nothing  tfse. 

But  time  la  for  men,  not  for  prisoners  and 
animals.  Now  the  deed  lie  tagged  In  the 
morgue,  and  the  men  with  the  guns  are 
counting  their  kill.  They  may  even  be  looking 
forward  to  the  same  highly  practical  form 
of  amneety  American  society  has  already 
granted  to  the  killers  at  Kent  State  and 
Orangeburg  and  Jackson  State. 


INDIANA  WELFARE  TERMED 
"LOUSY" 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   XMSIAMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPREaSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
major  errors  In  the  printing  of  my  Inser- 
tion yesterday,  I  am  resubmitting  today 
the  article  written  by  Carolsm  Pickering, 
staff  r^jorter  for  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
from  the  September  19,  1971,  edition: 

iNOLiNA    "LOUST,"    WXLTAHZ    COWIX    LEAVING 

In  tl 0,000  Land  Crviseb 
(By  Carolyn  Pickering) 

Spenceb.  Ind. — Melvln.  39.  and  Lorraine 
Stewart.  49.  fed  up  with  Indiana  because  It's 
a  "lousy''  state  for  welfare  benefits,  are  pack- 
ing up  their  $10,000  alr-condltioned,  mobile 
land  cruiser  to  return  to  California  where 
"they  really  take  care  of  folks  on  welfare." 

The  Stewart  couple,  both  unemployed,  now 
live  with  her  two  children  In  a  four-room 
house  at  New  Hope,  a  tiny  rural  community 
12  m.lles  south  of  Spencer. 

The  Stewarts  call  Indiana  a  "disaster  state" 
and  their  village  "No  Hope." 

They'll  rent  a  trailer  and  hook  that  and 
their  1966  PonUac  Bonneville  onto  the  rear 
of  the  land  cruiser  for  the  trip  west. 

Into  the  land  cruiser,  purchased  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  on  which  they  make  $118.91 -a- 
month  payments,  will  go  the  two  children, 
aged  13  and  9  and  the  family's  handsomely 
clipped  poodle.  Sassy,  whose  tonsorial  treat- 
ment uoets  $10  a  snip. 

Although  the  Stewarts  say  they're  in  too 
poor  health  to  wcwk,  among  the  personal  be- 
longings they'll  load  into  the  trailer  are  four 
television  sets,  an  upright  deep  freeze,  a  king- 
size,  six-position  vibrating  recliner  and  a  pair 
of  elegant  parlcxr  chairs  reupholstered  in  red 
velvet  at  a  ooet  of  $248. 

All,  of  these,  except  the  vibrating  chair, 
were  bought  in  Indiana  since  January  at  tax- 
payer's expense. 

They  hope  to  take  a  coppertone  refrigera- 
tor-stove O(»nblnatlon,  complete  with  hood 
and  circulating  fan,  but  they  may  have  to 
leave  them  behind.  They  have  not  finished 
paying  for  them. 

ICra.  Stewart,  who  says  she's  been  living  off 
welfare.  Social  Security  and  trustee  aid  since 
1859,  Is  more  than  a  little  miffed  at  the  Owen 
County  Welfare  Department. 

She  says : 

"Mr.  Chambers  (Barry  Chambers,  eligibility 
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case  worker)  told  us  when  we  came  here  last 
January  we'd  get  $70  a  month  from  them. 
We  dldnt. 

"A  month  or  so  ago  he  told  me  how  to 
change  my  budget  around  so  we'd  get  a  $38- 
a-month  Increase  In  ovi  benefits.  I  did  what 
he  told  me,  but  the  board  turned  us  down. 

"He  also  told  us  he'd  try  and  get  welfare 
money  to  pay  for  the  stove,  but  he  dldnt." 

The  plump  mother  also  charged  that  Cham- 
bers promised  he'd  obtain  welfare  funds  to 
pay  for  exterminators  to  rid  the  Stewart 
home  of  termites  If  the  Stewarts  could  ob- 
tain a  loan  from  a  bank. 

Mrs.  Stewart  said  they  were  imable  to  ob- 
tain the  loan,  which  was  to  have  been  paid  off 
with  the  extra  welfare  money. 

Chambers,  a  a4-year-old  conficlentlous  ob- 
jector from  New  Castle,  who  said  he  has  a 
degree  In  anthrofwlogy  from  Ball  State  Uni- 
versity, said  he  couldn't  discuss  Individual 
cases. 

However,  Mrs.  Ann  Rein,  Owen  County 
welfare  director,  said : 

"There  is  a  certain  element  of  truth  In 
what  Mrs.  Stewart  told  you.  Their  case  is 
unique." 

Mrs.  Rein  said  regulations  prohibit  discuss- 
ing details  but  she  confirmed  that  Chambers 
"did  talk  with  Mrs.  Stewart  about  the  condi- 
tion of  her  home." 

"The  Stewarts,"  according  to  Mrs.  Rein 
"couldn't  obtain  a  loan  for  termite  exter- 
mination so  It  was  a  moot  Issue." 

She  conceded,  however,  that  had  the  loan 
been  secured  "we  would  have  made  a  division 
of  the  payments." 

Mrs.  Rein  said  she  waant  going  to  be  "put 
on  the  spot"  by  discussing  other  matters  al- 
legedly dlBcuesod  by  Chambers  with  the 
Stewarts. 

Mrs.  Rein  said  she  feels  the  situation  In 
Owen  County  Is  "typical  of  all  counties  In 
the  state." 

As  a  welfare  recipient,  Mrs.  Stewart  has 
served  on  the  county's  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  to  the  welfare  department,  but  she 
resigned  last  week,  saying  the  group  is  use- 
less. *^ 

"People  have  complaints  but  they're  afraid 
to  talk  for  fear  of  getting  kicked  off  the 
rolls."  she  said. 

"Why.  if  a  welfare  person  has  to  go  to 
the  doctor  they're  (welfare  department)  sup- 
posed to  send  a  cab  and  pay  the  fare  but 
they  won't.  We're  entitled  to  it.  but  they 
don't  treat  you  right  down  here."  she  la- 
mented. 

In  California,  where  she  lived  previously 
Mrs.  Stewart  said  she  was  on  the  "aid  for  the 
totally  disabled"  rolls— a  category  that 
doesn't  exist  in  Indiana. 

"I  got  $146  a  month  for  that,  plus  $50  a 
month  for  a  lady  to  clean  the  house  and  un- 
limited medical  expenses,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Stewart  said  her  principal  health 
problems  were  caused  by  being  overweight, 
high  blood  pressure  and  an  enlarged  heart 

Welfare  benefits.  $141  a  month  in  Social 
Security  for  a  daughter  by  a  previous  hus- 
band. Stewart's  Social  Security  of  $136  a 
month,  surplus  commodities  and  ADC  of 
$232  gave  them  income  of  well  over  $500  In 
California,  she  said. 

"We  bought  the  mobile  cruiser  out  there- 
brand  new — two  years  ago.  and  had  a  ball," 
she  said. 

"We  Joined  a  camper  club  and  traveled  all 
over  California — it  was  really  fun"  she 
reported. 

But,  In  Indiana,  the  Stewarts  say,  com- 
bined ADC,  Social  Security  for  Stewart  and 
the  daughter,  plus  surplus  commodities 
which  "we  don't  like"  gives  them  an  Income 
of  only  about  $325  a  month. 

Yet  they've  kept  up  the  $181  mobile 
cruiser  payments  and,  two  weeks  ago,  took 
a  little  vacation  to  Mammoth  Cave  In 
Kentucky. 

And   they   don't   Intend   to   give   up  the 
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cruiser  "because  we  have  too  much 
invested." 

Stewart  who  claims  a  back  injury  prevents 
him  from  working,  looks  over  the  acre  of 
ground  around  their  New  Hope  home  and 
says  he  hasn't  put  in  a  vegetable  garden  be- 
cause "the  weeds  would  get  ahead  of  us." 

He  and  his  family  say  the  surplus  com- 
modity program  which  gives  them  foodstuffs, 
including  four  pounds  of  butter  a  month,  is 
Inadequate. 

Mrs.  Stewart  says  she  needs  to  be  on  a 
hlgh-protein  diet. 

"I  keep  telling  them  I  need  things  like 
lean  beef,  chicken,  eggs  and  cottage  cheese. 
but  they  don't  pay  any  attention,"  Mrs. 
Stewart  charges. 

"Instead."  she  laments,  "we're  green- 
beaned  to  death  and  my  kids  don't  like  oat- 
meal for  breakfast." 

Chambers,  speaking  cautiously,  blames  the 
alarming  rise  in  aid  to  dependent  children 
welfare  cases  In  Owen  County  on  "part  of 
a  national  trend." 

Two  years  ago  only  13  families  with  a  total 
of  46  children  were  receiving  such  benefits 
and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  was  $3,256  for 
1969. 

Currently,  there  are  77  families  Involving 
195  children  receiving  a  total  of  $9,984  In 
Owen  County — a  dilemma  that  has  forced 
the  welfare  department  to  obtain  an  addi- 
tional $37,000  appropriation,  bringing  their 
total  1971  budget  to  $284,896  for  all  types  of 
assistance. 

Chambers  says  there  are  a  great  many  more 
folks  in  Owen  County  who  probably  qualify 
for  benefits,  but  "they  Just  don't  know 
about  It." 

With  3  per  cent  of  the  9.000  Owen  County 
population  now  on  welfare  rolls.  Chambers 
says  this  figure  Is  low  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  7  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

One  of  the  more  vocal  citizens  on  the  sub- 
ject is  Owen  Circuit  Court  Judge  William  T. 
Sharp,  who  says  the  entire  welfare  concept  Is 
"destroying  any  Incentive  for  self-sufficiency. 

"People  are  being  told  they're  suckers  to 
be  self-sufficient — that  it's  easier  to  get  a 
free  ride.  We're  on  the  wrong  track,  subsidiz- 
ing laziness  and  dependency  by  making  It 
eaay,"  he  declares. 

Judge  Sharp,  utilizing  the  authority  of  his 
office,  already  has  clamped  down  In  cases 
where  he  has  legal  Jurisdiction. 

Last  week,  on  a  petition  filed  by  the  wel- 
fare department,  the  four  children  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Corns  of  Spencer  were  made  wards 
of  the  court  and  placed  in  foster  homes.  Mrs. 
Corns  has  left  Spencer. 

Judge  Sharp  said  Mrs.  Corns  has  been  re- 
ceiving $205  a  month  for  the  children,  who 
were  "neglected  and  getting  poor  training." 

The  father  of  the  last  child,  Judge  Sharp 
said  is  an  18-year-oId  serving  a  term  in  the 
Indiana  State  Youth  Center  on  his  convic- 
tion for  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to 
kill  on  Mrs.  Corn's  father. 

In  another  case,  $SO-a-week  support  pay- 
ments being  made  by  the  father  of  five  of  the 
13  children  mothered  by  Mrs.  Phyllis  Owens 
of  rural  Poland  were  ordered  placed  in  the 
general  fund  rather  than  being  given  to  Mrs. 
Owens. 

The  woman,  with  nine  of  the  children  liv- 
ing with  her  In  a  trash-littered  farmhouse, 
receives  $355  a  month  in  welfare  benefits. 
She  has  received  at  least  $8,000  from  the 
Owen  County  department  since  she  moved 
from  Marlon  County  several  years  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  judge. 

Judge  Sharp  said  evidence  in  court  Indi- 
cated Mrs.  Owens  was  living  rent-free  In  the 
house  although  she  had  told  welfare  workers 
shn  paid  $60  a  month  rent  to  the  father  of  the 
five  children,  who  owned  the  house. 

Spencer  druggist  Jack  Money  said  welfare 
recipients  "are  being  coimseled  by  someone 
to  load  up  on  prescrlotions  if  they're  about 
to  go  off  the  welfare  rolls." 

He  said  a  surge  of  recipients,   in  recent 
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months,  also  had  become  irate  when  he 
wouldn't  permit  them  to  put  things  such  as 
toothpaste  and  shaving  cream  on  their  Medic- 
aid cards. 

"Medicaid  pays  for  only  medicinal  items, 
but  someone  has  been  telling  them  the  gov- 
ernment would  pay  for  most  any  drug  store 
item."  he  said. 

Money  said  that  after  Mrs.  Rein  was  In- 
formed, the  situation  was  corrected. 

New  Owen  County  Welfare  Board  mem- 
ber Prank  Stewart  (no  relation  to  the  recip- 
ient Stewarts)  calls  the  entire  welfare  pro- 
gram a  "form  of  blackmail  by  the  Federal 
government." 

He  adds: 

"I  think  there  are  responsible  citizens  at 
both  the  state  and  local  level,  but  Federal 
regulations  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  use 
our  own  Judgment  and  I,  personally,  resent 
being  rubber-stamped.  It's  sheer  frustration." 


SOROPTIMISTS    CELEBRATE    50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  the  Soroptlmist  Federation  of  the 
America's,  a  service  club  for  women,  will 
celebrate  Its  50th  anniversary  in  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  where  the  first  club  was 
formed  on  October  3,  1921. 

The  Soroptlmlsts  spread  from  Oak- 
land to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
and  eventually  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

This  outstanding  organization  has 
served  youth,  community,  and  Nation 
in  msiny  ways.  Today  those  efforts  In- 
clude a  most  successful  scholarship  and 
fellowship  program  as  well  as  environ- 
mental programs. 

Members  of  the  Soroptimists  also  con- 
tribute to  International  understanding 
and  good  will  by  an  exchange  program 
and  work  with  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations  and  the  American  Field 
Service. 

The  Soroptimists  have  always  been 
active  in  community  and  public  affairs. 
I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  can  cite 
the  many  Instances  where  these  dedi- 
cated women  have  called  on  them  to 
vote  for  vital  legislation  and  worthy  pro- 
grams. 

At  this  50th  anniversary,  the  Soropti- 
mists will  be  joined  by  members  of  their 
fellow  groups,  the  Venture  Clubs,  for 
young  professional  women,  and  the  "S" 
Club  and  Sigma  Society  which  are  high 
school  and  college  organizations  spon- 
sored by  the  Soroptimists. 

The  October  3,  1971,  celebration  in 
Oakland  will  be  sponsored  by  the  South- 
western Regional  Soroptimists,  but 
members  and  ofiftcers  from  all  over  the 
Nation  and  the  world  will  join  in  meet- 
ing at  the  birthplace  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Official  hostess  for  the  day  will  be 
Charlotie  Chichester,  governor  of  south- 
western region,  from  Delano.  She  will 
be  assisted  by  the  50th  Aimiversary  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Julia  "Bess"  Combs, 
of  Antioch;  Dorothy  Cox,  Modesto;  Mary 
Olanottl,  El  Cerrito;  Mary  Ellen  George, 
San  Jose;  Mayonne  Glen,  Sacramento; 
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Ortha  Wumng,  Oakland;  Dottle  Locke, 
Chico;  Isabelle  Portall,  Stockton;  and 
Almee  LuginBuehl  of  Reno,  Nev. 

Some  of  the  Soroptlmist  o£Qcials  at- 
tending: Ethel  Lord,  president,  Soroptl- 
mist International  Association,  Morris- 
town.  N.J.;  Katherine  Stinsen,  president, 
American  Federation  of  the  Americas 
Inc.,  Arlington,  Va.;  Eileene  Bidwell, 
SFA  president-elect,  El  Centro.  Calif.; 
Gladys  Neale,  vice  president,  SPA, 
Toronto,  Canada;  Muriel  Morse,  past 
SFA  president,  Los  Angeles;  Dora  S. 
Lewis,  past  SLA  president,  La  Jolla; 
Mary  Ann  Foushe,  president.  Venture 
Council  of  the  Americas,  Ventura,  Calif.; 
Violet  Richardson  Ward,  president  of  the 
first  Soroptlmist  Club  in  the  world,  Ken- 
sington, Calif.;  and  Loise  B.  Cushing, 
founder  member.  Oakland,  Csdif . 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  50  years 
of  giving  service,  the  Soroptimists  have 
found  that  "there  is  no  me  and  thee — 
it's  just  we  working  together." 

I  believe  that  to  be  an  outstanding 
philosophy  and  I  am  pleased  to  con- 
gratulate this  fine  service  group  on  this 
special  occasion. 


THE    CAMPBELL    MEMORIAL    HXGH 
SCHOOL  CLASS  OF  1931  REUNION 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Camp- 
bell Memorial  High  School  class  of  1931, 
of  Campbell,  Ohio,  recently  celebrated  its 
40-year  class  reunion.  The  Campbell 
Memorial  class  of  1931  had  71  members; 
12  members  are  deceased,  and  36  mem- 
bers came  from  all  over  the  United  States 
to  attend  the  reuniwi.  They  traveled  from 
as  far  away  as  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  class  of  1931  is  a  very  diverse 
group  of  first-generation  Americans  who 
were  raised  in  a  steel  mill  town  during 
the  depressiOTi.  Despite  the  hardships  of 
the  depression,  32  members  of  the  group, 
all  from  working-class  families,  managed 
to  graduate  from  college. 

AmcHig  the  members  of  the  class  are: 
one  medical  doctor,  one  podiatrist,  one 
high  school  principal,  one  grammar 
school  principal,  nine  teachers,  three 
druggists,  one  statistician,  cHie  college 
professor,  two  nurses,  one  hospital  ad- 
ministrator, two  engineers — one  of  whom 
is  bridge  engineer  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia— two  bankers,  (me  Congressman, 
one  machine  shop  owner,  five  prominent 
small  businessmen,  one  tax  accoimtant, 
three  former  prizefighters,  one  retired 
fire  chief,  and,  most  Important  of  all. 
many  housewives  raising  fine  families  of 
future  outstanding  Americans. 

The  Campbell  Memorial  High  School 
class  of  1931  is  composed  of  both  Negro 
and  white.  Including  18  different  ethnic 
groups.  They  are  self-respecting  Amer- 
icans who  proved  that  the  American 
dream  is  possible  for  people  who  have  the 
intelligence,  the  spirit,  and  the  will  to 
make  the  dream  a  reality. 

A  list  of  members  follow: 

MBMBXBS  OF  THS  CLASS  OF  1031 

John  Banks  (Deceased).  Nurml  Cagglano. 
Charles  J.  Carney,  Louis  Cegledy  (Deceased) , 
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Stanley  Cerech.  Idlchael  Cosentlno  (De- 
ceased), Michael  Cvengroe  (Deceased). 

Anthony  Deplero,  WlUlam  Dulklwelcz  (De- 
ceased). Michael  Evansia.  Samuel  Faccloben, 
Anna  Garasky  Andraso.  Prank  Gennaro.  Flor- 
ence Oloppo  Sgambatl,  John  Oodosclk. 

George  A.  Qraban.  George  D.  Graban.  Ed- 
ward Graham.  Ann  Groza  (Deceased),  Tlllle 
Ouldos  Kupec.  Joseph  Lllko.  Aloyslus  Ham- 
rock.  Jack  Beck. 

John  Komarc.  Anna  Koreckl  Gardner.  Mary 
Kovachlk  Busek,  Thomas  Kraynak,  Dorothy 
Larocco  Petrella,  Julia  Larocco  Huff,  Kathryn 
Larocco  Wasko,  Catherine  Llsko  Galko. 

Mary  Lysowskl  Cagglano  (Deceased) .  Louis 
Rich,  Ralph  Rich,  Joseph  Rudjak,  John 
Schwartz.  George  Sevaca,  Raymond  Spagnola, 
Frank  Speck  (Deceased). 

George  Marhao.  Helen  MarlnelU  Barlllalre, 
Gabriel  Wargo  (Deceased).  Anna  Maro  Sla- 
nino.  Nicholas  Mastroldes.  Patrick  Nolfl,  Dr. 
Alexander  Phillips,  John  Putko   (Deceased). 

Antoinette  Rich  King,  Carl  T.  Burllle.  Ben 
Tuccl.  Nicholas  Valery,  Estelle  Vano  Posch- 
ner.  Joseph  Vansuck.  Joseph  Vargo.  Anna 
Vojnovlch. 

Helen  Splrkoff  Slrak.  Peter  Spltt.  Stephen 
Stefko.  Albert  Stonework,  Agnes  Tartda,  Cor- 
nelius Thomas,  Nicholas  Trikllts. 

Michael  VoytUla.  Iilatthew  Wansack,  Anna 
Youravlch  Ortsey.  Dr.  Peter  Zalanowskl, 
Stephen  Zboray.  Joseph  Bozlch.  Kathryn 
Kulscar  Matas,  Anna  Pavlica  Cablslno  (De- 
ceased),  Andrew  Sabol  (Deceased). 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  a  poem  written 
by  Patrick  W.  Nolfl,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1931  and  an  English  teacher  at 
Campbell  Memorial.  The  poem  expresses 
some  of  the  sentiments  of  the  class  on 
the  occasion  of  its  40 -year  reunion. 

The  poem  follows: 

This  Is  Nor  a  Class  Ok  Fasxwxll  Poem 
(By  Patrick  W.  Nolfl) 
Well,  here  we  are  together  again 
It's  good  to  see  you  once  more 
As  we  gather  round  to  celebrate 
Our  reunion  of  two  score ! 
Where  we  wlU  be  Ave  years  from  now 
Should  be  no  cause  to  worry 
Well  try  to  get  together  again 
By  car,  bus.  plane  or  surrey ! 
Let's  face  It,  "darlings". 
We  are  growing  old 
And  It's  certainly  obvious  that 
There's  lots  of  silver  threads  among  the  gold  I 
The  years  have  flown  by  quickly. 
But  our  mem'ries  wUl  never  die 
As  we  recall  the  days  we  spent 
At  dear  old  Memorial  High ! 
Remember  the  days  of  our  reckless  youth? 
When  we  did  what  we  once  did. 
The  kids  today  would  never  do 
What  we  used  to  do  as  a  kid ! 
We  didn't  shoot  dope 
Or  smoke  up  pot. 
We  dldnt  wear  minis 
Or  wear  pants  "hot"! 
Beads  were  fcx'  the  girls 
And  not  for  us  he-men. 
Remember  the  bald  beads 
Way  back  when? 

We  went  to  church  on  every  Sunday 
We  prayed  to  Almighty  God 
We  dldnt  mess  around  with  thoughts 
That  were  aesthetically  mod  I 
Mom  and  Dad.  God  bless  them  both 
Played  the  role  of  being  boss 
And  the  family  was  a  family 
And  not  a  total  loasl 

We  minded  our  "P's"  and  "Q's"  In  school 
And  teachers  were  respected 
We  studied.  Oh !  how  we  studied ! 
Because  it  was  expected. 
How  times  have  changed  I 
To  you  I  need  not  trtl 
And  you  wlU  all  agree 
That  the  world  is  going  to — well 
Let's  face  it  we've  grown  old 
And  y*outb  must  have  its  fling 
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And  let's  all  hope  the  kids  today 

Like  us  will  do  their  goldam  thing! 

So  let  tu  hope  and  pray 

That  we'll  all  survive 

And  be  aroimd  for  our  forty  and  Ave  I 

May  God  bless  you  all 

And  let's  all  have  f  im 

You  wonderful,  wonderful 

Class  of  Nineteen  Thirty-one! 


TAX   ON   "EXCESS"   PROFITS   WILL 
MEAN   DISASTER 


HON.  BIU  ARCHER 

or  "TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  of  Congress  have  recently  ad- 
vocated the  Imposition  of  an  "excess" 
profits  tax  as  an  additional  means  of 
curbing  inflation.  I  can  think  of  few 
measures  that  would  be  more  detrimen- 
tal to  the  strength  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. Not  only  is  the  suggestion  bad  eco- 
nomics, it  simply  does  not  correspond 
with  the  rate  of  Increases  in  wages,  sal- 
aries, and  profits. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
note  of  the  following  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  13. 
The  facts  included  tn  the  article  are 
startling,  indeed,  and  should  have  a  so- 
bering effect  upon  those  individuals  who 
have  attacked  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic policies  as  a  "bonanza"  for  busi- 
ness. 

The  article  follows: 
[From    the   WaU    Street   Journal.    Sept.    13, 
19711 

THK    OtTTLOOK 

APPRAISAL    OP    CtTERENT    TRENDS    IN    BTTSINESS 

AND    FINANCE 

(By  John  O'RUey) 

While  we  wait  for  what's  to  come  after 
"the  90  days."  it  may  be  well  to  ponder  the 
most  widely  Ignored  fundamental  fact  about 
the  so-called  "wage-price  spiral"  that 
prompted  the  freeze.  It  Is  the  heavily  lop- 
sided nature  of  the  spiral.  For  every  point  of 
gain  on  the  price  side,  there  has  been  a  two- 
point  rise  on  the  wage  side.  The  popular  idea 
that  it  has  been  more  or  less  an  even  trade- 
off between  the  two  sides  of  the  spiral  is  Just 
not  based  in  fact. 

It  is  human  nature,  of  course,  for  every 
man  (  and  his  wife)  to  see  only  the  "run- 
away" prices  and  forget  any  Increments  in 
income.  It  is  human  nature  for  Journalists  to 
emphasize  the  prices.  And  it  Is  political  na- 
ture for  politicians — especially  those  out  of 
office — to  do  the  same.  But  any  close  look  at 
the  record  since  1966,  when  the  Inflationary 
bulge  began,  suggests  that  the  emphasis  is 
clearly  misplaced. 

The  table  below  traces  the  widely  followed 
consumer  prices  (cost  of  living)  index  and 
this  country's  median  family  income  from 
1966  through  1970.  The  family  Income  flgure 
for  1971,  of  course,  is  not  available.  The  price 
index  uses  the  new  1967  base  as  100. 


Medium 

Cost  of  family 

YMf  living  incoma 


1965. 
1966. 
I9fr7. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
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What  these  flgures  add  up  to,  over  the  five- 
year  span  of  inflation,  is — 

Cost  of  Living:  up  23%. 

Family  Income:  up  42%. 

There  la  a  story  here  on  the  question  of 
who  has  the  power  to  push  prices  up.  It  is 
common  to  lump  "big  business"  and  "big  la- 
bor" together  as  a  team  having  this  power. 
The  reasoning  is  that  labor,  through  organi- 
zation, forces  wage  costs  up  more  or  less  at 
will,  and  then  business,  somehow  because  of 
its  "bigness,"  simply  passes  these  costs  right 
along  to  the  public  in  higher  prices. 

But  it  doesn't  work  out  that  way.  Business 
cannot  hold  up  its  end  of  the  log.  The  coun- 
try's huge  corporations,  and  especially  those 
in  industries  where  output  is  concentrated 
in  a  few  flrms,  do  have  economic  power,  of 
course.  But  the  idea  that  they  can  pass  on 
all  cost  Increases  in  an  Increasingly  competi- 
tive world  Just  doesn't  stand  up. 

Vastly  expanded  productive  capacity,  both 
In  this  country  and  abroad  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  make  this  passing-along  process 
steadily  more  dlfDcvat  year  after  year. 

This  can  be  put  sharply  In  foctis  by  com- 
paring the  rise  in  producer  prices  on  con- 
sumer goods  (1967  equals  100)  with  the  rise 
In  weekly  wages.  The  wages  cover  all  private 
non-farm  payrolls  of  production  workers  or 
nonsupervisory  employes.  The  1971  flgiires 
are  for  June. 


Average 

Consumer  weekly 

Year  goods  prices  earnings 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 


Both  of  these  columns,  too,  show  big  gains. 
But  a  little  quick  pencil  work  comparing  the 
gains  of  each,  reveals — 

Consumer  Goods  Prices:  up  17.7%. 

Average  Weekly  Earnings:  up  34.1%. 

Footnote  to  the  above:  Prices  on  these 
manufactured  products  are  up  less  than  the 
cost  of  living  index  because  the  latter  Index 
contains  the  really  big  gainers — such  things 
as  services  and  taxes.  A  big  factor  in  putting 
family  Income  up  more  than  weekly  wages 
Is  the  ever  increasing  number  of  double 
paychecks  (working  wives)  enjoyed  by  Amer- 
ican families. 

On  the  prices-vs-wage  costs  question,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  producers  do  not  abstain 
from  passing  on  all  wage  costs  out  of  chari- 
table feeUngs  for  the  consxuner.  Any  busi- 
ness will  pass  on  its  costs — if  it  can.  And  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  failure  to  do  so 
is  due  to  lack  of  power  to  do  so — in  the  face 
of  competition. 

Wouldnt  this  sort  of  lopsided  "spiral" 
have  a  fundamental  impact  on  the  structure 
of  the  country's  economy?  Indeed  it  would. 
It  has.  WhUe  GNP  and  consumer  income 
have  cllmtJed  steeply  over  the  past  half- 
decade,  corporate  proflts  have  Just  about 
been  stopped  in  their  tracks.  Here  is  the  rec- 
ord for  (1)  groes  national  product,  (3)  wage- 
and-salary  income  of  individuals,  and  (3) 
after-tax  corporate  proflts.  All  flgiires  repre- 
sent billions.  The  1971  flgures  are  second 
quarter  annual  rates. 
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The  percentage  flgurlng  on  these  columns 
over  the  period  since  1966,  comes  out — 

Gross  National  Product;  up  52%. 

Wages  and  Salaries:  up  60%. 

Corporate  Proflts:  down  4%. 

This  record,  of  course,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  people  in  and  out  of  government,  puts 
any  talk  of  ctirblng  "excess  proflts"  In  the  lu- 
dicrous area.  Proflts  in  excess  of  what?  To- 
day's severely  deflated  level? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  "proflt"  is 
so  widely  misunderstood.  Millions  undoubt- 
edly think  of  proflts  and  dividends  as  being 
the  same  thing.  Actually,  of  course,  proflt  Is 
divided  into  two  parts,  (1)  that  retained 
within  the  business  and  (2)  that  paid  to 
stockholders  in  dividends.  When  proflts  are 
good,  the  retained  part  is  usually  the  larger. 

Retained  proflt  is  used  to  modernize  a  busi- 
ness or  exptind  it.  Modernization  directly 
beneflts  employes  by  making  their  employ- 
er's products  more  competitive — with  Im- 
ports, for  example.  And  business  expansion 
(new  plants)  creates  Jobs,  of  course. 

The  last  half-decade's  wage-price  spiral, 
with  all  the  action  on  one  side  of  the  "spiral", 
is  clearly  not  an  ideal  generator  of  new  Jobs. 


THE  TRAGEDY  AT  ATTICA 


1       HON.  RALPH  METCALFE 

OF    ILLINOIS  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  15,  1971 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent tragedy  at  Attica  State  Prison  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
deaths  of  40  men  once  again  draws  our 
attention  to  an  area  in  need  of  reform. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  money  sdlo- 
cated  for  the  apprehension  of  suspected 
criminals  and  the  improvement  of  the 
investigative  ability  of  our  police  forces. 
We  now  have  a  monumental  problem  in 
the  courts  as  the  number  of  cases  to  be 
tried  increases.  But  the  real  tragedy  is 
the  prison  system. 

The  prison  system  for  many  individ- 
uals In  society  is  viewed  as  the  terminal 
point,  the  objective  of  the  arrest-trial 
procedure. 

We  must  emphasize  the  point,  I  think, 
that  prisons  should  be  viewed  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rehabilitative  process. 
Men  who  commit  crimes  against  society 
should  be  punished.  But  the  punishment 
must  not  be  vindictive.  For  all  too  long 
the  prevalent  philosophy  has  been  that 
of  "lock  them  up  and  forget  them." 

The  recidivism  rate  in  Federal  and 
State  prisons  indicate  that  there  is  some- 
thing drastically  wrong  within  our  prison 
system. 

Attica  indicates  what  a  hopeless 
quagmire  exists  behind  the  walls  which 
enclose  what  we  euphemistically  call  cor- 
rectional facilities. 

Only  men  who  are  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute frustration  will  resort  to  such  des- 
perate acts.  How  else  can  we  character- 
ize these  acts  other  than  those  of  men 
who  foimd  one  prison  system  so  unre- 
sponsive to  their  needs  that  in  frustra- 
tion and  rage  they  took  such  a  drastic 
step. 

What  happened  in  Attica  cannot  be 
condoned.  Any  act  which  involves  the 
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loss  of  life  must  be  condemned.  What 
must  be  done,  however,  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  does  not  occur  again.  The 
circumstances  which  lead  men  to  such 
frustration  must  be  corrected. 

Two  factors  contribute  to  the  sad  state 
of  American  prisons:  the  low  priority 
prisons  are  given  when  budgets  are  form- 
ulated and  also  the  19th  century  philos- 
ophy which  is  the  guiding  light  of  many 
penal  institutions.  Individuals  who  are 
imprisoned  for  minor  offenses  come  out 
as  hardened  criminals  because,  instead 
of  being  rehabilitated,  the  criminals  have 
been  educated  to  a  life  of  crime.  We  must 
ufKlate  our  methods.  Our  approach  to  the 
prison  system  must  reflect  the  best  think- 
ing of  the  20th  century.  We  must  utilize 
all  the  modem  techniques  which  are 
available  to  us. 

The  Federal  Government  should  con- 
front this  situation  squarely  and  make 
aJlocations  on  a  matching  basis  to  make 
our  State  correctional  facilities  more 
humane  and  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  inmates.  The  following  areas 
are  among  some  suggested  ways  of  mak- 
ing the  system  more  humane:  correc- 
tional ofiBcers  will  have  to  be  retrained 
to  reflect  this  more  humane  approach; 
programs  will  have  to  be  established  or 
strengthened  to  train  the  convicted  man 
so  that  he  will  acquire  a  skill  which  will 
be  marketable  after  his  release;  educa- 
tional facilities  will  have  to  be  established 
to  remedy  educational  deflciencies;  men 
who  want  to  take  college  courses  for 
credit  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so; 
and  more  psychologists  and  psychiatrists 
should  be  available  to  the  prison  popula- 
tion. 

We  have  long  known  that  prisons  can 
and  in  fact  do  dehumanize.  Because  the 
problems  and  the  prisoners  are  out  of 
sight  we  did  nothing.  However,  the  prob- 
lem is  there.  We  must  respond  to  the 
problem  in  a  constructive  manner.  If,  as 
statistics  show,  95  percent  of  those  in 
prison  will  eventually  be  released  then 
the  only  constructive  response  to  the 
problem  will  be  to  pursue  a  course  of  ac- 
tion such  as  I  have  indicated  above  that 
strongly  accentuates  the  rehabilitative 
process  and  prepares  these  men  to  lead 
normal,  productive  lives  after  they  are 
released. 

A  visit  to  any  urban  courtroom  will 
indicate  a  disproportionate  number  of 
blacks,  Spanish  Americans  and  other  mi- 
nority defendants — a  number  which  is 
out  of  proportion  to  the  general  popu- 
lation. We  are  going  to  have  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
parity. America  will  have  to  address  it- 
self to  the  root  causes  of  crime:  the  in- 
adequate education,  housing,  and  Job  op- 
portunities. Avenues  that  are  closed  to 
minority  members  will  have  to  be  opened 
to  them  if  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  do 
away  with  the  causes  of  crime. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  sound  like  a 
prophet  of  doom.  However,  if  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  are  not  corrected  then 
we  may  face  a  repetition  of  what  oc- 
curred at  Attica.  We  are  facing  a  chal- 
lenge. We  have  a  responsibility.  Not  to 
act  now  Is  to  opt  for  a  continuation  of 
the  conditions  which  exist.  So,  let  us  act 
and  respond  constructively  to  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us. 
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ALASKA  AIRLINES  PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  ITS  DEAD 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, September  4,  1971,  a  Boeing  727  jet 
crashed  against  a  mountainside  near 
Juneau,  Alaska,  and  took  the  lives  of  HI 
people. 

The  tragedy  that  happened  on  that 
Labor  Day  weekend  is  almost  beyond 
human  understanding.  The  loss  of  a  life 
is  always  catastrophic  but  when  111  peo- 
ple die  suddenly  and  tragically,  words 
become  difiQcult. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September 
12,  a  very  moving  article  was  published 
in  the  Seattle  Times.  The  author,  Stan 
Patty,  says  the  many  things  we  all  feel, 
and  I  beUeve  it  appropriate  that  I  share 
this  article  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  article  follows: 
Alaska  Aiklines  Pays  Tbibttte  to  its  Dead 
(By   Stanton   H.  Patty) 

Skies  were  a  gloomy  gray  last  Wednesday 
afternoon  above  the  funeral  home  bard  by 
Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport. 

Hundreds  of  grieving  persons,  knit  to- 
gether by  their  work  and  now  by  tragedy, 
filed  sUently  into  the  chapel.  They  were  pi- 
lots, mechanics,  secretaries,  salesmen,  execu- 
tives and  others. 

This  was  the  Alaska  Airlines  "family"  come 
to  pay  tribute  to  their  dead  comrades  at  a 
sorrowful  memorial  service. 

The  seven -member  crew  of  Flight  1866 — 
along  with  104  passengers  in  their  care — died 
Saturday,  September  4,  when  Aircraft  No. 
N29690,  a  Boeing  737  trijet,  smashed  against 
a  mountainside  near  Juneau,  Alaska. 

So  many  employes  turned  out  for  the  ser- 
vice that  many  had  to  stand  outside  the 
chapel  doors.  The  flight-deck  crews  wore  their 
airline  uniforms. 

A  clergyman  called  the  roU  of  the  dead  .  .  . 
Capt.  Richard  C.  Adams,  the  pilot;  First  Of- 
flcer  Leonard  D.  (Red)  Beach  and  his  wife, 
Cathy,  one  of  the  stewardesses;  James  J. 
Carson,  flight  engineer:  Pattl  Kessner,  Pa- 
trtca  Hilla  and  Deborah  Berg,  the  other  stew- 
ardesses. 

"What  does  a  person  say  on  an  occasion 
like  this?  "  asked  the  Rev.  Richard  P.  Lesnlck. 

Father  Lesnlck  answered  his  question  this 
way:  At  least  Dick  Adams  and  his  crew  did 
something  with  their  lives  by  developing 
their  talents  to  serve  others. 

"This  is  love,"  he  said. 

Then  Charles  F.  WUlis,  Jr.,  looltlng  haggard 
and  close  to  tears,  walked  to  the  chapel  and 
leaned  toward  the  public-addrees-system 
microphone. 

"We  are  here  to  say  goodbye  to  some  of  our 
family,"  Willis  said  hoarsely. 

"This  Is  a  family  that  always  pulled  to- 
gether In  adversity,  and  played  together  in 
good  times." 

Willis'  voice  broke  as  he  recalled  close  asso- 
ciation with  Adams  and  the  others. 

"We've  lost  some  flne  friends,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  difficulty.  "Let's  show  them 
we're  the  best  in  the  business — doing  a  Job 
in  Alaska  that  has  to  be  done." 

The  roar  of  Jets  taking  off  from  the  airport 
nearby  drowned  out  the  prayers  at  timea 
But,  somehow,  the  soxinds  did  not  seem  out 
of  place. 

Perhaps  better  than  anything  else  the 
nondenomlnational  service  Ulustrated  what 
keeps  Alaska  Airlines  glued  together. 
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Small  by  airline  atandards,  but  spunky 
and  personal,  Alaska  AlrUn«8  lost  one  fiftb 
of  Ita  regular  Jet  fleet  In  the  crash  of  Flight 
1866.  Dazed,  but  fueled  with  courage,  the 
airline  pressed  on  erven  as  weary  workers 
tolled  on  the  mountainside  to  recover  the 
bodies  of  the  111  victims. 

On  top  of  everything  else,  the  little  air- 
line which  had  stretched  its  wings  with  his- 
tory-making tourist  flights  to  Russia  the 
past  two  s\unmer  seasons,  was  preparing  to 
welcome  a  high-level  delegation  of  Soviet 
government  officials  to  Alaska  and  Seattle. 

The  Russians  were  scheduled  to  cross  the 
North  Pole  and  land  In  Anchorage  within 
hours  after  the  crash  of  Flight  188«. 

There  still  was  time  to  cancel  the  visit, 
and  this  was  considered.  But  only  briefly. 

The  decision  was  made  to  continue  with 
the  original  schedule  for  the  Russian  visitors. 
"It  was  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  country."  WUUs  said. 

The  week  Just  past  was  the  longest  of 
Charlie  WUlls'  life. 

It  began  for  Willis  on  the  tragic  Saturday 
morning  when  he  stepped  off  an  airplane  at 
Gustavus,  50  miles  or  so  northwest  of 
Juneau,  for  a  meeting  with  tour  whole- 
salers m  the  IdyUlc  scenery  of  Glacier  Bay. 
There  was  an  urgent  telephone  message 
from  Juneau.  Flight  1866  was  overdue  by  20 
minutes  and  not  answering  radio  calls! 

Taking  the  Alaska  Airlines  Twin  Otter 
bush  plane.  WUlls  combed  the  area  near  the 
Jet's  Last  reported  position,  found  nothing 
and  flew  to  Juneau. 

Quickly,  three  helicopters  began  searching 
from  Juneau.  A  half  hour  later  the  pilot  of 
one  'chopper "  radioed  that  he  thought  he 
had  sighted  the  wreckage. 

Willis  and  his  right-hand  assistant,  Bob 
Glersdorf,  and  an  Alaska  state  trooper, 
boarded  another  helicopter  and  flew  to  the 
site. 

They  landed  near  the  beach  and  literally 
crawled  up  a  hillside  of  loose  shale  and  scrub 
trees  to  the  shattered  727.  One  look  and 
WUlls  knew  there  was  no  hope  that  anyone 
would  be  found  alive. 

The  Jet  had  hurtled  Into  the  face  of  a  sharp 
ridge  rising  at  a  60-degree  angle  from  the 
vaUey  In  the  ChUkat  Mountains  21  mUee  west 
of  the  Juneau  Municipal  Airport. 

•There  were  Just  blU  and  pieces  of  what 
had  been  an  airplane,"  WUlls  recaUed.  "I 
knew  there  was  no  hope.  The  largest  plecee 
of  the  aircraft  we  found  were  almost  uniden- 
tifiable." 

WUlls  was  bitter  as  he  surveyed  the  wreck- 
age. 

"Not  only  had  we  loat  one  of  our  finest 
crews  and  all  those  passengers,  but  this  was 
oiu-  nrgt  fatality  In  more  than  16  years,"  he 
said  "For  the  past  three  years  In  a  row  we 
had  received  the  National  Safety  Award,  the 
Industry's  highest  award. 

"All  I  could  feel  was  bitterness  and  grief." 
But  WUlls.  a  longtime  pUot  himself,  also 
sensed  that    "something  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  wrong." 
"I  stUl  feel  that  way."  he  said. 
"Dick   Adams   was   a   great   pUot.   He   had 
made  that  approach   (to  Jiineau)   hundreds 
of  tlmee  It  was  like  walking  In  his  own  front 
door. 

"Now  the  Job  Is  to  find  out  what  happened. 
Nobody  knows." 

WUlls  was  angry,  too.  because  repeated 
requests  by  Alaska  and  other  airlines  for  In- 
staUatlon  of  distance-measuring  equipment 
known  to  airmen  as  'D.M.E.',  had  gone  un- 
heeded. 

"We  had  asked  for  it  four  or  five  years 
ago."  he  said.  'In  fact,  we  became  quite  a  pest 
about  It. 

•D.M.E.  Is  one  check  that  would  have  pre- 
vented whatever  went  amiss.  It  Is  precise 
within  a  fraction  of  a  mile" 

Soon  after  the  cruh  WUUs  m«t  with  *wif 
Gov.  wiuiam  A.  Bgan.  The  governor  told  him 
he  would  ask  the  FMenU  Aviation  Admin- 
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IfltnUlon  "ImmedlAtely"  to  Inatall  DM..E.  and 
surveUiaaoe  radar  at  the  Junaau  airport. 

The  FJLA.  announoed  Friday  that  It  may 
put  In  dlatance-meaaurlng  equipment  on  a 
teat  basis  at  Juneau  next  year. 

"It's  sort  of  Strang  to  ttilnk  that  the 
capital  of  a  atate  doesnt  have  these  two  ele- 
meotary  plecea  of  equipment  for  its  airport 
already"  Wlllto  aald.  "But  I  dont  mean  to  be 
critical  orf  the  FJLA." 

WUlls  also  dlscloeed  that  there  Is  a  question 
as  to  whether  Juneau  radio- beams  system 
known  u  "V.03."  was  operating  oorrectly  at 
the  moment  of  the  craah. 

"The  V.OJl.  may  have  been  off."  he  said. 
"The  pilot  ot  a  Canadian  plane  the  same  day 
reported  that  It  was  way  off  and  landed  to 
complain  and  have  his  radio  checked.  But 
w«  dont  know. 

"The  bald  fact  Is  that  a  radio  can  be  off 
one  minute  and  on  the  next." 

Wllhs'  temper  also  oame  to  a  boU  Wednes- 
day after  Robert  D.  Rudlch.  a  NaUonal  Trans- 
portatlaci  Safety  Board  audio  specialist,  told 
the  pntB  that  the  crew  of  Flight  1886  might 
have  been  oonfuaed  on  Its  poBlUon.  Rudlch 
made  the  statement  after  preliminary  anal- 
ysla  at  the  v<oloe-reoarder  tape  fotind  In  tlie 
wreckage. 

•1  think  It  la  Inexcusable  for  anybody.  In- 
cluding a  goverrunent  employe,  to  comment 
on  an  oflldal  Investigation  before  all  the 
facts  are  In  and  an  ofllclal  report  Is  made  " 
wmis  declared. 

"It  Is  a  terrible  thing  for  the  surviving  kin 
to  be  subjected  to  such  conjecttuw  by  some- 
one who  Just  wanted  to  spout  off. 

"Ck>nslder  the  effect  his  statement  had  on 
the  famUles  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
people — and  on  the  day  of  the  memorial  serv- 
ices for  the  crew. 

"To  say  at  this  point  that  It  might  have 
been  pUot  error  Is  absolutely  Inexctisable.  It 
could  be  many  months  before  the  ofllclal  re- 
port Is  made. 

"To  say  that  about  a  crew  that  Is  dead  and 
can't  answer  for  themselves  Is  unfair." 

WUlls  admired  41 -year-old  Adams  ss  a 
man  and  as  a  pUot.  So  did  Adams'  feUow 
pUots. 

"Dick  Adams  was  a  cool-even-tempered, 
optimistic  man,  one  of  the  finest  men  you 
could  find."  WUlls  said.  "The  pUot  group  said 
he  was  the  best — and  they  should  know. 

"Our  pUots  are  probably  better  than  any- 
one flying,  because  of  their  North  Country 
experience.  Flying  up  there  has  to  be  more 
exact  because  of  the  tough  conditions  and 
you  have  to  be  able  to  anticipate  problems. 
'T)lck  Adams'  fUe  has  nothing  In  It  but 
commendations." 

The  disaster  of  Flight  1866  plunged  the 
entire  airline  Into  deep  sorrow.  More  so,  per- 
haps, than  If  It  had  happened  to  another 
company. 

"I'm  not  too  good  with  words,"  WUlls  said, 
"But  I  don't  think  of  this  group  of  people  as 
an  airline.  X  call  them  a  fanUly. 

"The  Job  Alaska  Airlines  personnel  do  Is 
different,  I  think.  I  know,  than  with  any 
other  aviation  organization.  We  are  a  vital 
part  of  every  conmiunlty  we  serve  In  Alaska. 
We  have  to  be. 

"Transportation  is  really  a  side  aspect  ol 
what  I'm  trying  to  say.  "These  people,  espe- 
claUy  In  the  bleak  Arctic,  depend  on  us.  It's 
hard  to  understand  unless  you  have  lived 
there. 

"In  a  sense,  we  are  a  public  utility.  The 
towns  and  villages  can't  function  without 
us.  Our  people  become  part  of  these  com- 
munities. 

"Perhaps  I'm  not  ss  good  a  businessman 
as  I  should  be,  but  I've  always  felt  a  personal 
responslbtnty  that  when  I  hired  someone  he 
should  do  a  good  Job  for  his  community,  as 
well  as  for  the  company.  They  must  make 
the  communities  part  of  their  lives. 

"These  are  the  kind  of  people  we  have 
They  are  Alaska-oriented— all  the  way.  It  Is 
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routine  for  them  to  do  things  out  of  the 
ordinary  tot  others." 

"Dick  Adams  and  his  crew  were  this  kind 
of  people." 

Alaska  Airlines  was  a  near-defunct  outfit 
when  WlUls,  now  63.  took  over  as  president  In 
1966. 

It  stlU  U  In  financial  distress,  but  carries 
more  passengers  to  and  from  Alaska,  and 
within  Alaska,  than  any  other  carrier.  Some- 
thing like  600,000  persons  a  year,  almost 
twice  the  state's  poptUatlon,  ride  Alaska. 

WUlls  recalled  how  his  management  has 
survived  three  proxy  fights  In  recent  years. 
More  than  100  employes.  Including  pUots, 
volunteered  to  fan  out  over  the  nation  each 
time  to  talk  to  Individual  stockholders. 

"I  asked  them  to  go  out  and  teU  the  stock- 
holders In  their  own  words  what  we  are 
doing  and  why,"  WUlls  said.  "They  got  about 
a  96  per  cent  return  for  us  from  the  proxies. 
"Dick  Adams  was  one  of  these  volunteers. 
He  was  alwasrs  walking  into  my  office  and 
saying.  'Charlie,  what  else  can  I  do?'  " 

FlnanclaUy,  WUlls  reported,  the  past  year 
has  been  "the  toughest  ever"  for  the  airline. 
Factors  Included  the  general  economic  re- 
cession and  the  slump  In  North  Slope  oU 
activity  In  Alaska. 

In  May  the  airline  almost  ran  out  of  cash 
and  asked  the  employes  to  forgo  one  week's 
wages.  They  did,  with  grace.  Some  even  of- 
fered to  take  pay  cuts.  Now  they  are  being 
reimbursed  at  t26  a  payday. 

"But  we  went  Into  the  black  In  June  and 
I  think  we  are  coming  along  fine  now,"  WU- 
lls said. 

The  loss  of  Flight  1886  will  not  ruin  the 
airline  financially.  WUIU  said  the  tragedy  Is 
covered  by  Insurance  "In  every  respect." 

The  Seattle-oased  airline  has  about  1,000 
employes. 

There  have  been  suggestions,  and  nibbles, 
from  time  to  time  that  Alaska  be  merged 
with  a  stronger  carrier.  WUlls  told  how  the 
presidents  ol  several  major  airlines  had  sat 
across  the  desk  from  him  to  Inquire  about 
It. 

"No,  I  don't  see  a  merger  down  the  road," 
he  said  "I  frankly  dont  think  any  other  air- 
line woiUd  want  to  take  on  the  responslbUl- 
tles  we  have  for  the  communities  we  serve. 
"There  Is  a  need  In  Alaska  for  our  kind 
of  organization." 

WUlls  said  he  feels  "a  monkey  on  my  back" 
for  the  responslbUlty  he  has  In  preserving 
Jobs  for  Alaska's  employes  and  their  famUies. 
"The  easiest  thing  for  me  to  do  would  be 
to  Just  throw  In  the  sponge,"  he  said.  "But 
I'm  not  going  to  do  that.  I  know  In  my  heart 
that  this  company  Is  necessary." 

The  employes,  at  all  levels,  greet  WlUls  as 
"Charlie." 

"That  is  what  1  want  the-n  to  call  me," 
he  said. 

"Our  people  are  Just  great."  Willis  added. 
"Alaska  is  a  cruel  country  that  requires  peo- 
ple who  are  wlUlng  to  step  out  front  and  do 
the  extraordinary.  That's  the  way  our  people 
are. 

"The  spirit  here  Is  each  person  helping 
the  other." 

WUlls  put  it  this  way  In  a  teletype  message 
to  all  stations  on  the  Alaska  system  last 
week: 

"In  a  smaU  famUy  like  ours  the  tragic 
event  oT  last  weekend  was  more  keenly  expe- 
rienced by  all  of  us  ..  .  Fate  has  taken  from 
us  good  friends  and  fellow  employes  and 
has  thwarted  our  plana  and  their  dreams. 

"Alaska  requires  people  who  are  wUllng  to 
step  out  front  and  do  the  extraordinary. 
That's  the  way  our  people  are. 

"Despite  our  deep  loss  we  wUl  pull  our- 
selves together  and  carry  on   .   .   ."" 

Death  is  not  a  stronger  to  WUlls  During 
World  War  II  he  commanded  Navy  patrol  and 
night-fighter  squadrons  in  the  Pacific  that 
suffered  60  per  cent  casualties.  He  spent 
all  of  his  leave  time  visiting  the  families  of 
the  dead  aviators. 
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"""That  kind  of  an  experience  makes  you 
resJlae  your  responslbUltles  all  too  cloeely," 
he  said. 

WUlls  said  the  airline  mourns  for  the 
passengers  of  Flight  1866,  as  well  as  the 
crew.  He  would  like  to  find  a  way  to  ex- 
press this  to  the  passengers'  famlUes.  Some- 
how, a  personal  letter  from  WUlls  does  not 
seem  enough. 

"I'm  Just  not  sure  what  well  do,"  he 
said. 

MeanwhUe,  Alaska  Airlines  has  taken  on 
the  grim  Job  of  notifying  the  next  of  kin 
and  arranging  to  ship  the  victims'  remains 
from  Juneau  after  Identifications  are  made. 

Alaska's  Hercules  transport  planes,  more 
at  home  on  the  North  Slope  oUfields,  have 
been  used  to  fly  the  necessary  caskets  to 
Juneau.  The  cooperation  of  sister  airlines 
has  been  what  WUlls's  staff  calls  "excellent" 
and   Alaska   Airlines   Is   grateful. 

If  anything  can  buoy  Willis's  spirits  at  this 
point,   it  is   the  response  of  ciistomers. 

"We  didn't  get  a  single  cancellation  after 
the  accident,  not  one,"  WUlls  said.  "If  that 
isn't   typical   Alaskana,   what  Is?" 

But  the  past  week  stUl  was  the  longest 
of  Charlie  WUlls'  lUe. 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  suggested  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  that  the  wage-price  freeze  ought 
to  be  terminated  short  of  the  original 
90-day  period.  I  Indicated  at  that  time 
that  I  would  present  to  the  House  my 
recommendations  for  a  workable  price 
stabilization  program  that  could  be  of 
long-term  value.  I  am  presenting  those 
recommendations  at  this  time  for  review 
and  comment  by  my  colleagues.  I  am 
sure  that  many  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  post-freeze  policy  should  be  substan- 
tially influenced  by  the  Congress. 

Over  the  course  of  our  Nation's  post- 
World  War  II  history,  we  have  had  four 
different  bouts  with  Inflation.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  In  each  case  took  some 
kind  of  action  to  blunt  inflationary  pres- 
sures. Our  range  of  policies  has  varied 
over  the  years  from  doing  almost  nothing 
to  strict  Federal  management  and  con- 
trol of  wages  and  prices. 

Looking  back  over  the  experiences  we 
have  had  with  the  different  types  of  poli- 
cies, I  note  a  few  abundantly  clear  facts. 
The  first  is  that  wage-price  controls — 
voluntary  or  otherwise — really  boil  down 
to  wage  controls.  There  are  three  reasons 
why  this  Is  so : 

First.  Wage  controls  are  more  easily 
enforced. 

Second.  Exceptions  are  more  fre- 
quently made  for  prices  than  for  wages. 

Third.  Wage-price  decisions  in  most 
cases  are  controlled  by  the  same  entity — 
the  businessman/employer.  Voluntary 
guidelines  are  of  limited  applicability 
because  an  employer  can  choose  to  hold 
back  wage  increases  but  not  price 
increases. 

The  second  clear  lesson  we  can  draw 
from  past  experience  is  that  our  econ- 
omy is  too  large  and  diverse  and  frag- 
mented for  us  to  expect  mandatory  con- 
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trols  to  be  enforced  throughout  the 
economy  by  the  Gtovemment. 

The  third  lesson  that  we  must 
acknowledge  Is  that,  as  the  largest  con- 
sumer of  products  in  the  economy,  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  means  of 
Influencing  the  pricing  decisions  in  the 
economy.  Twice  in  the  last  decade  an- 
noimced  price  increases  In  steel  have 
been  rescinded  following  the  President's 
announcement  that  Government  pur- 
chases would  be  shifted  away  from  Uiose 
products  using  the  higher  priced  steel. 

The  fourth  lesson  is  that  wage-price 
guidelines  have  been  effective  only  dur- 
ing periods  of  economic  recovery.  Once 
full  employment  is  achieved,  the  pres- 
sures for  wage  and  price  increases  are 
too  great  for  the  guideline  policy  to  be 
effective.  Our  recent  history  would  sug- 
gest, therefore,  that  with  over  6  percent 
unemployment  nationally  we  are  again 
in  a  position  for  guidelines  to  work. 

With  these  lessons  in  mind  I  am  rec- 
ommending that  the  following  steps  be 
taken  for  a  period  of  12  months,  begin- 
ning on  November  14,  1971: 

First.  Establishment  of  an  Incomes 
Policy  Review  Board  comprised  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chair- 
nmn  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Incomes 
Policy  Review  Board — IPRB —  will  have 
the  power  to  enforce  the  wage-price  con- 
trols on  selected  industries  and  will  have 
subpoena  power  on  every  industry. 

Also,  an  advisory  panel  will  be  estab- 
lished, with  representatives  appointed 
by  the  President  from  industry,  labor, 
and  the  public.  The  IPRB  must  have  their 
advice  before  any  decision  is  announced. 

Second.  Wage-price  guidelines  will 
apply  In  msuidatory  form  to  the  auto 
Industry  and  to  the  metals,  extractive, 
and  transportation  industries,  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  Industries  are  not  in  free 
market  competition. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  the 
President  has  allowed  to  leak  out  the 
news  that  his  Phase  n  guidelines  will 
apply  only  to  "major  Industries"  As  the 
preceding  plan  suggests,  I  am  in  general 
agreement  with  such  a  policy. 

I  suggest  that  wage-price  guidelines  be 
voluntary  in  other  industries. 

The  guidelines  on  wages : 

No  Increase  will  be  allowed  that  is 
above  the  anntial  increase  in  overall  pro- 
ductivity as  estimated  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

The  guidelines  on  prices: 

Increr,sed  costs  should  be  transferred 
to  higher  productivity  and  not  higher 
prices;  however,  price  Increases  will  be 
allowed  when  productivity  In  the  Indus- 
try falls  below  the  overall  average.  These 
exceptions  will  be  granted  by  the  IPRB 
only  on  merit. 

Third.  Rent  Increases  will  be  allowed 
only  at  a  rate  to  be  established  by  the 
IPRB. 

Fourth.  The  IPRB  is  authorised  to  set 
maximums  on  Interest  rates  and  divi- 
dend payments. 

Fifth.  The  Inducement  for  compliaooe 
will  be  based  on  Oovemment  procure- 
ment practices.  When  a  member  of  an 
lndusti7  Is  not  acting  in  the  public  In- 
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terest.  it  should  lose  its  approval  status 
as  a  Government  contractor.  ITie  IPRB 
shall  be  empowered  to  make  such  a  de- 
termination and  order. 

The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
hinted  that  he  will  seek  to  enforce  an- 
nounced wage-price  guidelines  through 
injunction  and  civil  suit  brought  by  the 
Justice  Department  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  Such  a  plan  would  very  likely 
add  a  tremendous  volume  of  cases  to  our 
already  overcrowded  Federal  courts.  I 
wonder,  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  President 
intends  to  ask  the  Congress  for  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  district  court 
system  in  order  to  facilitate  this  addi- 
tional case  load.  I  commend  the  desire 
to  avoid  a  massive  bureaucracy,  but 
neither  is  it  advisable  to  make  admin- 
istrative agencies  out  of  the  courts. 

It  may  very  weU  be  that  the  President 
assumes  that  the  court  cases  will  be  few, 
due  to  volimtary  compliance  with  his 
wage-price  edict.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  Is  the  very  height  of 
naivete.  As  I  implied  earlier,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  wage  compliance 
but  price  cheating. 

Sixth.  Tax  incentives  In  the  form  of  in- 
vestment tax  credits  should  be  opposed 
as  too  big  a  boon  and  too  one  sided.  Tax 
credits  to  the  ccmsumer  for  the  purchase 
of  durable  goods  should  be  supported  as 
a  stimulant  to  jobs  in  a  way  that  aids 
the  people  who  need  help  the  most. 

Seventh.  Priority  should  be  given  to 
the  groups  that  were  disadvantaged  by 
the  freeze.  All  wage  and  price  caitracts 
that  were  to  have  gcaie  into  effect  at  some 
point  during  the  freeze  would  become  ef- 
fective on  Novanber  14,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  the  above  pro- 
gram as  my  response  to  what  I  fear  is  a 
wait-and-see  form  of  economic  planning 
cm  the  part  of  this  admlnistratioD.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  seen  enough.  If  the 
American  people  are  to  have  imposed 
upon  them  a  system  of  wage-price  con- 
trols, they  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
the  controls  and  the  enforcement  of 
those  controls  will  be  equitable.  The  plan 
that  the  President  has  leaked  shows  signs 
of  a  dangerous  bias  against  wages.  I  hope 
that  many  of  my  colleague  vriil  join  me 
in  urging  the  President  to  insure  an  equal 
burden  of  controls  on  prices,  x&xts,  and 
other  Income  forms  besides  wages. 

I  deeply  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  leadership  to  discour- 
age legislative  action  on  phase  n.  The 
last  45  days  should  have  taught  us  that 
the  President's  abuse  of  the  discretions 
we  have  given  him  has  placed  the  burden 
of  economic  sacrifice  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  worklngman  and  consumer.  I  have 
serious  doubts  that,  in  the  absence  of 
more  specific  directives  from  the  Con- 
gress, the  President's  programs  will  ap- 
ply as  forcefully  to  rents,  interest,  prices, 
and  dividends  as  it  does  to  wages  and 
salaries.  The  Economic  StabiUzation  Act 
will  have  to  be  roiewed  by  the  9ad  Con- 
gress. I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  should 
be  amended  to  give  more  direction  to  the 
President  and  state  more  clearly  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congress. 

In  the  meantime.  I  offer  the  above  sug- 
gestions for  commMit  and  consideration 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  by  my 
constituents. 
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THE    STRIP    MINING    OP    COAL:    A 
CLEAR  AND  PRESENT  DANGER 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or   WX8T    VXBCZNXl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  ISi. 
Speaker,  there  follows  the  text  of  a 
statement  which  I  delivered  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  smd  Mining, 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  September  20,  1971,  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  4556.  Accompanying  me 
were  Arnold  Ray  Miller,  an  underground 
coal  miner  with  25  years'  experloice,  and 
past  president  of  local  union  No.  2903, 
United  Mine  Worlters  of  America;  Prof. 
William  H.  Miemyk,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  director  of  the  Regional  Re- 
search Institute,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity; and  Prof.  Robert  L.  Smith,  profes- 
sor of  wildlife  biology.  Division  of  For- 
estry, West  Virginia  University  and  a 
noted  ecologist: 

BiATZUKin  or  Rtfresxntative  Kxn  Hxchlxs 
(D-W.  Va.) 

The  strip  mining  of  coal  coostltutes  a 
clew  and  present  danger  to  the  balance  ot 
life  on  spaceship  earth. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
In  1965  an  area  of  land  the  size  of  the  entire 
state  of  Delaware  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
strlp-mlnlng  of  coal. 

The  same  sources  Indicate  that  today,  an 
area  of  land  nearly  the  size  of  the  states  of 
Delaware  plus  Rhode  Island  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  strip-mining  of  coal. 

The  Oe<rioglcal  Stirvey  projects  that  to 
strip  mine  the  remaining  recoverable  re- 
sources of  coal  "could  result  In  dlstiirbed 
land  covering  71,000  square  miles — an  area 
longer  than  the  combined  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia. 

Uoredamled  strip-mined  land,  according 
to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  would  con- 
stitute a  band  of  land  one  mile  wide  stretch- 
ing from  New  York  to  San  Prandsco. 

As  pyrlte  Is  exposed  to  oxygen  and  mois- 
ture, sulfuric  add  runoff  results  from  strip- 
mining,  killing  fish  and  aquatic  life  and 
eventually  killing  the  streams  themselves. 

It  is  estimated  that  1.500  tons  of  mineral 
add  are  produced  every  day  due  to  strip  min- 
ing. 

The  habitat  for  wildlife  has  been  seriously 
dlflturt>ed  or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  sctrip- 
minlng.  The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  esti- 
mates that  "^wo- thirds  of  the  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  disturbed  could  be  classifled  as 
being  severely  or  moderately  affected." 

1,034,000  acres  of  coal  strip-mined  lands 
were  unreclaimed  as  of  one  year  ago,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
this  acreage  Is  rapidly  escalating  Instead  of 
being  reduced. 

145, IM  acres  of  lakes  and  ponds  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  slit  and  acid  from  strip- 
mining  as  of  one  year  ago,  according  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  this  acreage 
la  rapidly  escalating  instead  of  being  reduced. 

Surface-mined  land  "destroys  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  valued  at  $35  million  an- 
nually. Including  122.5  million  worth  of  an- 
nxial  fish  and  wildlife  benefits,"  according  to 
the  Depsrtmsnt  of  the  Interior. 

A  UJB.  Oeologlcal  Survey  study  estimates 
that  30,000  tons  of  silt  per  square  mile  were 
discharged  from  a  strip-mined  area  in  east- 
wn  Kentucky,  while  only  27.0  tons  per  square 
mile  annually  were  discharged  frotn  a  tim- 
bered vsJley. 

Over  13M0  miles  of  strsuns  have  been  pal' 
luted  by  acid  from  strip  mines. 

According  to  tlie  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, strip-mining  has  resulted  In  "slgnlfl- 
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cant  sodo-eoonomic  losses  such  as  retarded 
employment,  investment  o[^x>rtunlties,  de- 
pressing social  environments,  abnormal 
physical  and  mental  baoards,  and  eethetlcal- 
ly  unattractive  landscapes." 

20,000  miles  of  "hlgbwalla" — the  signature 
of  th«  strip  miner  engaging  in  contour  min- 
ing—can  never  be  restored. 

"Big  Muskie".  a  giant  earth-mover  in 
southeastern  Oblo,  can  pick  up  220  cubic 
yards  In  one  scoop,  remove  4  million  yards 
of  overburden  a  month,  and  Is  typical  of  the 
huge  machinery  which  makes  "reclamation" 
extremely  difflciilt.  If  not  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive. 

Strip-mining  disturbs  or  destroys  one 
square  mile  toe  every  1.9  million  tons  of 
oo«l  produced. 

It  would  cost  •28.165,600  to  control  the 
sedimentation  problem  caused  by  strip-min- 
ing of  the  Coal  River  Watershed  In  West 
Virginia,  according  to  a  1969  study  of  the 
U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Silt  is  filling  up  the  mouth  of  the  Coal 
River  as  a  result  of  strip-mining,  threaten- 
ing the  water  suptdy  of  the  dty  of  St. 
Albans,  W.  Va. 

l^Mll  banks  created  by  strip-mining  are 
highly  unstable  and  cause  massive  land- 
slides. 

Dynamite  blasting  serloiusly  affects  the 
water  table  and  water  supply  of  many  homes 
in  strip-mined  areas. 

Many  people  have  had  their  homes  dam- 
aged, water  supply  polluted,  and  property 
values  depleted  as  a  result  of  the  strip  min- 
ing of  coal. 

The  Increase  of  coal  prospecting  permits 
on  Federal  lands  has  catapulted  up  to  733,- 
676  acres,  a  50  percent  increase  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  1970,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reports  an 
Increase  from  0  to  500,000  acres  in  the  same 
period  for  exploration  rights  which  may 
turn  Into  coal  land  leases. 

The  "coal  rush"  boom  Is  on  In  Arizona, 
Colorado.  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dak- 
ota and  Wyoming,  where  nearly  one  million 
acres  of  public  and  Indian  lands  have  been 
leased,  not  to  mention  the  huge  acreage 
owned  by  the  land-grant  railroads  and  other 
private  owners. 

Heavy  strip-mining  areas  of  West  Virginia 
had  some  of  the  greatest  loeees  of  population 
in  the  state.  Of  the  ten  counties  leading  In 
the  production  of  strip-mined  coal,  nine  ot 
these  had  population  losses  ranging  from 
6.2%  to  29%  or  an  average  of  17.6%.  This  is 
a  loss  of  nearly  tJu^ee  times  the  state  aver- 
age of  6.2%,  contrasting  the  census  of  1970 
with  1960. 

Contour  mining  has  caused  landslides  on 
1 ,700  miles  of  slopes. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life r«port«  that  of  the  streams  receiving 
direct  run-off  from  strip-mined  spoil  banks, 
31%  were  noticeably  laden  with  precipitates, 
and  37%  had  discolored  water.  The  precipi- 
tates are  ferric  hydroxide  sludge  (commonly 
"yellow  boy",  by  name) . 

ALAEIC  BELL  IN  THK  NIGHT 

The  alarm  bell  Is  ringing,  but  America 
sleeps. 

The  most  startling  single  statistic  about 
strip-mining  Is  the  fact  that  for  the  year 
1970.  43.8  percent  of  all  coal  production  was 
strip-mined.  In  1968,  the  percentage  was 
36.9%,  and  it  moved  up  to  38.1%   In   1969. 

This  percentage  is  not  Just  inching  up- 
ward; there  U  a  strip-mine  explosion  which 
Is  ripping  off  the  land  from  the  tribal  lands 
of  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians  In  the  south- 
west to  the  forests  of  Alabama,  to  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  trapping  of  huge  strtppable 
reserves  In  the  west.  In  addition  to 
Appal  achia. 

Half  a  century  ago,  a  modest  5,067.000  tons 
of  coal  was  strip-mined,  and  this  was  only 
1.2%  of  the  total.  By  1941.  strlp-mlnlng  had 
risen  to  10.7%  of  toUl  coal  production,  rising 
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to  22.7%  m  1951.  and  32.3%  In  1961.  Ob- 
servers have  little  doubt  that  next  year  for 
the  first  time  in  history  more  coal  will  be 
mined  by  strip  and  auger  methods  than  un- 
derground methods,  and  the  percentage  will 
continue  to  rise  unless  Congress  acts  to  stop 
this  devastation  of  the  land,  soil,  streams  and 
forests. 

HARXT    CAUDILL'S    VISION 

Ten  years  ago,  the  American  public  was 
relatively  complacent  about  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  strip-mining.  During  the  '60s,  only 
a  few  voices  were  crying  In  the  wilderness. 
One  of  these  was  Harry  Caudlll.  whose  clas- 
sic book,  "Night  Comes  to  the  Cumberlands", 
depicted  conditions  which  caused  amazed 
readers  to  shake  their  heads  In  disbelief.  As 
Caudlll  teUs  It, 

"A  mountaineer  claimed  that  a  company 
had  plowed  up  his  mountainsides,  covered 
his  bottomland  with  rubble,  caused  his  well 
to  go  dry  and.  in  his  own  words,  had  'plumb 
broke'  him.  After  he  had  heard  all  the  evi- 
dence and  arguments  of  counsel,  the  trial 
Judge  dismissed  the  case.  In  doing  so  he 
told  the  mountaineer,  'I  deeply  sympathize 
with  you  and  sincerely  wish  I  could  rule 
for  you.  My  hands  are  tied  by  the  rulings 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  under  the  law 
I  must  follow  Its  decisions.  The  truth  Is  that 
about  the  only  rights  you  have  on  your  land 
Is  to  breathe  on  It  and  pay  the  taxes.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  company  that  owns 
the  minerals  In  your  land  owns  all  the  other 
rights  pertaining  to  it."  " 

Caudlll  also  writes :  "In  the  flat  country  of 
western  Kentucky,  where  thousands  of  acres 
had  already  been  devastated  by  strlp-mln- 
lng, the  coal  seams  He  only  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  overburden  is 
scrajjed  off  and  the  coal  is  scooped  out.  Inev- 
itably such  topsoll  as  the  land  affords  Is 
biurled  under  towering  heaps  of  subsoil. 
When  the  strippers  move  on.  once  level 
meadows  and  cornfields  have  been  converted 
to  Jumbled  heaps  of  hardpan.  barren  clay 
from  deep  in  the  earth.  This  hellish  land- 
scape is  slow  to  support  vegetation  and  years 
elapse  before  the  yellow  waste  turns  green 
again.  In  the  meantime.  Immense  quantities 
of  dirt  have  crept  into  the  sluggish  streams, 
and  have  choked  them.  . . ." 

"In  1954  Kentucky's  Governor  Lawrence 
Wetherby  advocated  a  mild  bill  designed  to 
restrain  the  operators  from  the  worst  of  their 
abuses.  Immediately,  the  holding  companies 
and  the  industry  reacted  as  If  they  had  been 
stung  by  a  huge  bee.  Lobbyists  dragged  out 
all  the  tlmewom  arguments  again  and  the 
lawmakers  were  solemnly  assured  that  strip 
and  auger  mining  are  good  for  the  region's 
economy,  creating  Jobs  and  bringing  prosper- 
ity to  J4aln  Street.  A  diluted  version  of  an 
initially  weak  bill  was  passed  but  successive 
governors  have  failed  to  enforce  even  its  mild 
strictures.  .  .  .  Little  effort  is  made  to  reclaim 
or  stabilize  the  land,  and  Indeed,  reclamation 
is  rarely  possible  once  the  surface  has  been 
so  violently  disturbed.  Under  the  law  strip- 
pers are  required  to  replant  their  wrecked  and 
ravaged  acres.  .  .  .  Few  operators  seriously  at- 
tempt to  comply  with  the  reclamation  regu- 
lations; most  are  permitted  virtually  to  ig- 
nore them." 

TREMENDOUS    NATIONWIDE    INTEREST 

The  bill  which  is  co-sponsored  by  00  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  H.R.  4556  and  related  bills. 
Includes  provisions  which  apply  to  both  sur- 
face and  underground  coal  mining.  My  office 
has  been  flooded  with  letters,  telegrams  pnd 
telephone  calls  from  every  state  in  the  union, 
and  several  foreign  countries,  ever  since  this 
bill  was  introduced  on  February  18,  1971.  I 
commend  this  Committee  for  holding  these 
hearings,  and  for  the  Committee's  efforts  in 
the  protection  of  our  natural  resources,  our 
great  national  parks  and  recreation  areas, 
wild  rivers  and  scenic  trails,  and  the  Com- 
mittss's  dedicated  interest  In  environmental 
protection.  I  know  that  Members  of  this 
Committee  can  be  proud  o<  the  tremendous- 
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outpouring  of  public  and  national  interest  in 
these  hearings,  which  have  necessitated  ex- 
tending the  hearings  into  October.  As  soon 
as  the  word  went  forth  that  hearings  would 
be  held  on  this  vital  issue,  my  office  was 
besieged  with  a  barrage  of  Inquiries  from 
those  individuals  and  organizations  affected 
by  strip  mining  and  eager  to  present  testi- 
mony. 

There  follows  at  this  p<^nt  a  table  out- 
lining some  of  the  basic  differences  between 
KS..  4556  and  the  Administration  Bill  (H.R. 
4704) : 

1.  Does  the  bill  apply  to  all  underground 
and  surface  coal  mines?  Under  HJi.  4556, 
res.  Under  HJl.  4704/AdmlnUtratlon  BUI. 
No. 

2.  Are  regulations  required  for  all  such 
mines?  Under  H.R.  4566.  Yes.  Under  HH. 
4704/Admlnlstratlon  Bill,  No.  The  adminis- 
tration's bill  does  not  require  It  for  Federal 
lands  or  Indian  lands,  but  merely  authorizes 
It  on  these  lands  at  the  discretion  of  Federal 
agencies. 

3.  Does  It  apply  to  Indian  lands?  Under 
H.R.  4556.  Yes.  Under  H.R.  4704/ Administra- 
tion Bill,  No. 

4.  Does  It  apply  to  all  minerals?  Under  H.R. 
4556.  No— Just  coal.  Under  H.R.  4704/Admin- 
istratlon  Bill,  Yes. 

5.  Who  administers  the  bill?  Under  H.R. 
4556,  EPA.  Under  H.R.  4704/Admlnlstratlon 
Bill,  Interior  Department. 

6.  Would  the  bill  prohibit  all  surface  coal 
mining  within  6  months?  Under  H.R.  4556. 
Yes.  Under  H.R.  4704/Admlnlstratlon  BUI. 
No. 

7.  Would  the  bUl  prohibit  underground 
and  surface  coal  mining  In  wUderness  areas? 
Under  H.R.  4556.  Yes.  Under  H.R.  4704/Ad- 
mlnlstratlon BUI,  No. 

8.  Would  It  limit  underground  coal  min- 
ing in  national  forests?  Under  H.R.  4556,  Yes. 
Under  H.R.  4704/Admlnlstratlon  BUI,  No. 

9.  WUl  EPA  Issue  national  standards  of  en- 
vironmental control  for  active  and  planned 
underground  coal  mines?  Under  H.R.  4556, 
Yes — they  must  be  published  within  90  days 
after  enactment  and  effective  90  days  later. 
Under  H.R.  4704/Admlnlstratlon  BUI.  No. 

10.  Must  50  States  submit  plans  or  regu- 
lations for  reclamation  at  active  and  planned 
underground  coal  mines?  Under  H.R.  4556. 
Yes — within  1  year  after  enactment.  Under 
H.R.  4704/Admlnlstratlon  BUI,  Yes — within 
2  years  after  enactment  and  covers  surface 
mines  also. 

1 1 .  Does  the  bUl  provide  clvU  and  criminal 
pensiltles  and  Injunctions?  Under  HJl.  4566, 
Yes,  civil  penalties — $10,000  for  each  viola- 
tion; criminal  penalties  of  $25,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  first  violation,  and  $50,000  for 
second.  Under  HJl.  4704/Admlnlstratlon  BUl. 
Yes,  clvU  penalties — $1,000  per  day  after  first 
15  days;  criminal — $10,000  for  violations  or 
1-year  Imprisonment. 

12.  Does  the  blU  provide  for  class  action 
suits  similar  to  the  Clean  Air  Act?  Under  HJl. 
4556,  Yes.  Under  H.R.  4704/AdmlnUtratlon 
BUl,  No. 

13.  Does  the  bUl  provide  grants  for  reclaim- 
ing abandoned  and  Inactive  coal  mines?  Un- 
der H.R.  4556,  Yes — up  to  90-percent  grants. 
Under  H.R.  4704/Admini8tratlon  BUl,  No. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  point  out  sev- 
eral other  features  of  H.R.  4656,  and  indicate 
why  they  differ  from  the  administration  bUl : 

First,  H.R.  4556  appUes  to  surface  and  un- 
derground ooal  mines  located  or  planned 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  Including 
those  In  Federal  lands  and  Indian  lands. 

The  admlnlstntitlon  bill  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  February  10,  1071,  does  not  ap- 
ply to  Indian  lands.  Further.  th«  adminis- 
tration's bill  does  not  require  any  regulation 
of  these  operations  in  the  case  of  ooal  mining 
on  "federaUy  owned  lands  or  land  held  in 
trust  by  the  Unltsd  States  for  Indiana."  It 
merely  authorlass  sss  title  m— Fedsral 
agendes  "whifih  have  Jurisdiction  over  land 
on  which  mining  operations  are  permittsd" — 
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but  apparently  not  those  where  minerals  are 
reserved — to  promulgsite,  at  their  discretion. 
"snTtroQiiMntal  rsgulations  to  govern  such 
mining  opentlons." 

In  my  Judgment  this  is  a  significantly 
weak  feature  of  the  administration  bUl.  The 
ooal  industry — indeed  the  oil  industry — is 
turning  more  and  more  to  the  pubUc  lands 
of  the  United  States  to  develop  the  coal  re- 
sources therein.  Why  shoiUd  the  adminlstra- 
tlon,  in  one  breath,  tell  the  States  that  they 
must  regulate  their  coal  mining  operations 
to  protect  our  environment,  but,  in  another, 
say  that,  as  to  Federal  lands  and  Indian 
lands  located  within  the  States,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  require  regulation? 

The  administration  biU  covers  aU  minerals. 

HJl.  4556  appUes  only  to  coal  mining  oper- 
ations. The  most  serious  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  stem  from  ooal  mining.  I  do 
not  wish  to  confuse  this  issue  by  trying  to 
regulate  these  other  industries  at  the  same 
time,  although  I  would  not  object  to  efforts 
to  control  all  minerals  where  necessary. 

Second,  HJl.  4556  provides  that  it  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  administration  blU  prcqxwes  that  the 
Initerior  Department  administer  the  program. 

The  Interior  Department  Is  a  management 
agency;  it  manages  lands  and  resources.  It  is 
also  interested  in  increased  mineral  produc- 
tion. Its  record  in  trying  to  regulate  the  coal 
industry  for  health  and  safety  has  been 
dismal. 

HJl.  4556  and  also  the  administration  bill 
both  provide  a  management  function.  Both 
bUls  are  standard-setting  and  regulatory 
bills.  EPA  now  has  a  slmUar  function  In  the 
case  of  air  and  water  poUutlon  control  and 
the  control  of  pesticides.  Many  of  the  en- 
vironmental problems  associated  with  coal 
mining  relate  to  air  and  water  pollution.  It 
Is,  therefore,  logical  and  reasonable  for  EPA 
to  have  this  function.  Furthermore,  Inas- 
much as  forest  lands  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Forest  Service  are  Involved,  It  Is 
logical  to  place  control  In  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  rather  than  the  Interior 
Department. 

Third.  HJl.  4556  declares  that  "the  public 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  a  safe  and  healthy  hu- 
man environment"  and  to  expect  that  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  "will  pro- 
tect this  right." 

The  administration  bill  has  no  similar 
declaration. 

Fourth.  H.R.  4556  prohibits  the  opening  of 
any  new,  abandoned,  or  inactive  surface  coal 
mine.  It  also  requires.  In  the  case  of  existing 
surface  coal  mines,  that  EPA  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  within  30  days  after  enact- 
ment governing  the  content  of  reclamation 
plans  for  such  mines;  the  regiUatlons  shall 
require  that  all  surface  coel  mining  opera- 
tions shall  cease  within  6  months  after  en- 
actment, except  those  necessary  to  reclaim 
the  lands;  the  operators  of  such  mines  shaU 
submit  for  EPA's  approval  reclamation  plans 
within  60  days  after  enactment;  and  the 
faUure  of  an  operator  to  submit  a  plan  for 
approval  or  to  comply  with  It  shall  not  re- 
lieve him  of  his  responslbUlty  to  do  so. 

The  administration  bUl  does  not  prohibit 
all  surface  coal  mining.  In  fact,  for  at  least 
2  years  such  mining  would  go  unregulated 
under  the  administration  bill. 

COAL  lIDItNG  PKORIBITKD  IN  WILOXKNX8S  ABXA9 

Fifth.  HJl.  4656  would  prohibit  any  under- 
ground and  surface  ooal  mining  In  areas  of 
the  national  wUdemess  systwn. 

The  administration  bUl  has  no  simUar  pro- 
vision. 

Sixth.  HJl.  4566  would  require  that  no  sur- 
face coal  mining  be  conducted  in  national 
forests,  and  that  underground  coal  mining 
in  the  national  forests  be  conducted  so  as 
not  to  damage  or  destroy  any  area  of  the 
forests  or  the  natural  resources  thereof. 

The  administration  bUI  has  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 
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Seventh.  HJl.  4666  would  control  under- 
ground coal  mining  so  as  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate adverse  environmental  effects.  It  woiUd 
require  that  EPA  publish,  within  90  days 
after  enactment.  reg\ilations  prescribing  na- 
tional environmental  control  standards  for 
active  and  planned  undergroiind  ooal  mines 
and  that  those  regulations,  after  pubUc  com- 
ment, shall  be  flnaUy  promulgated  90  days 
later.  Then,  each  of  the  60  States  must  adopt 
after  public  hearings,  and  submit  to  EPA, 
within  6  months  after  such  promiUgation,  a 
plan  for  the  effective  Implementation,  main- 
tenance, and  enforcement  of  these  promul- 
gated EPA  regulations.  EPA  wUI  approve 
those  plans  which  provide  for  permits  or 
licenses  for  underground  coal  mines  and  for 
renewal  thereof  at  least  every  3  years;  for 
performance  bonds;  for  reports  on  the  actions 
taken  or  planned  to  protect  the  environment 
and  the  effectiveness  of  such  actions;  for 
prohibiting  the  opening  of  new  underground 
coal  mines  where  such  mintng  would  result 
in  a  violation  of  applicable  air  or  water  qual- 
ity standards  or  would  be  detrimental  to 
health  or  welfare;  for  timetables  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  plan;  and  for  periodic 
revision  of  the  plans. 

If  EPA  finds  that  a  State  has  f  aUed  to  sub- 
mit a  plan,  or  that  it  has  been  disapproved, 
or  that  a  State  fails  to  make  revisions  In 
it  after  notice  from  the  EPA,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  must  issue  regulations  covering  such 
operations  in  the  State  which  shaU  then 
apply  to  such  operations. 

The  administration  bUl  woiUd  give  the 
States  up  to  2  years  to  submit  approvable 
regulations  governing  surface  and  under- 
ground coal  mines. 

The  administration  biU  also  provides,  in 
section  201(a)  (2)  that  the  mining  operations 
must  not  "result  in  a  violation  of  applicable 
water  or  air  quality  standards."  But  section 
201(b)  of  the  admlnlstraUon's  biU  directs 
that  the  State  regulations  "shaU  be  further 
elaborated"  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  "guidelines"  which  he  must  Issue  30 
days  after  enactment.  These  are  Issued  with- 
out any  opportunity  for  pubUc  comment  on 
them.  We  have  seen  the  disastrous  effects  of 
not  providing  for  public  review  of  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  before  they  are  finalised 
in  the  case  of  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
regulations. 

This  section  of  the  administration  bUl  also 
directs  that  the  guidelines  "shaU  attempt  to 
assiire  that  State  regulations  provide  the 
operator  of  a  mining  operation  suffldent 
flexlbUlty  to  choose  the  most  economlcaUy 
efficient  means  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  section  201  (a)  (2) "  which  relate  to  air  and 
water  quality  standards. 

I  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
provision  or  the  need  for  it.  Neither  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  nor  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  prevents  anyone  subject  to 
air  or  water  quality  standards  from  choosing 
whatever  means  necessary  to  achieve  the  re- 
quirements of  the  standards.  Thus,  this  pro- 
vision is  not  necessary. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
speciflcaUy  provide  that  air  quality  standards 
and  requirements  are  mandatory  and  that 
only  technological  considerations,  not  eco- 
nomic considerations  will  be  applied.  This 
provision  of  the  administration  bUl  appears 
to  change  this  requirement  of  the  1970  law. 

The  administration  bUl  provides  that  if  a 
State  faUs  to  submit  environmental  regiUa- 
tlons within  2  years  after  enactment,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  "promptly" 
issue  them,  but  no  time  frame  is  established 
for  doing  so. 

PZNALTUtS  AND  CLASS  ACTION  ST7ITS 

Eighth.  HJl.  4666  provides  for  dvU  and 
criminal  penaltiee  and  for  injunctions  and 
other  actions  to  enforce  its  provisions,  regula- 
tions, and  plans. 

The  administration  bUl  has  aimUar  provl- 
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Blons.  but  Its  elTll  penaJtlM  are  only  applied 
after  16  days  of  oontlnulng  vlolatlona. 

Ninth.  B.S,.  4656  provides  for  citizen  class 
action  suits  as  do  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970. 

The  administration  bill  contains  no  similar 
provision. 

Tenth,  H.R.  4656  protecte  employees  who 
notify  EPA  of  violations  or  testify  regarding 
enforcement  of  the  act  from  being  dis- 
charged or  discriminated  against.  This  provi- 
sion Is  also  In  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1068. 

The  administration  bill  does  not. 

Eleventh,  H.R.  4666  provides  up  to  BO  P«t- 
cent  grants  for  "reclaiming"  abandoned  or 
inactive  coal  mines  under  plans  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  EPA  for  approval  and  where  the 
Administrator  finds  such  "reclaiming"  Is 
feasible.  The  reqiUrements  for  such  plans  are 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  administration  bill  has  no  similar 
provision. 

JURISDICTION    IN    rNVlaONMBNTAL    PBOTBCTION 
AOKNCT 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  reasons 
why  I  believe  It  Is  important  to  vest  the 
administration  of  this  act  in  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  rather  than  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  entire  philosophy  which  dominates 
the  operation  of  the  Buerau  of  Mines,  and 
the  Administration  Bill  Itself,  Is  that  mining 
technology,  economics  and  production  are 
the  highest  goals  to  be  served — so  therefore 
all  concerns  which  relate  to  the  environment 
must  be  subordinate  to  these  goals.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  plea  to  this  Committee  that 
equal  and  exact  Justice  be  restored  by  giving 
at  least  equal  weight  to  those  factors  which 
adversely  aSect  the  environment,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  any  longer  weaken  en- 
vironmental safeguards  in  order  to  insure 
that  operators  can  profitably  mine  the  coal. 

When  Oiflord  Plnchot  was  In  his  prime,  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  experienced  the  evils  ol 
strip  mining,  yet  he  knew  something  about 
fundamental  values  when  he  penned  these 
words:  "The  American  Colossus  was  fiercely 
Intent  on  appropriating  and  exploiting  the 
riches  of  the  richest  of  all  continents — grasp- 
ing with  both  hands,  reaping  where  he  had 
not  sown,  wasting  what  he  thought  would 
last  forever.  New  railroads  were  opening  new 
territory.  The  exploiters  were  pushing  farther 
and  farther  Into  the  wilderness.  The  man 
who  could  get  his  hands  on  the  biggest  slice 
of  natural  resources  was  the  best  citizen. 
Wealth  and  virtue  were  supposed  to  trot  In 
double  harness." 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  en- 
titled "Surface  Exploration,  Mining  and  Rec- 
lamation of  Lands"  which  state:  "It  Is  the 
policy  of  this  Department  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  mineral  resources  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction  where  mining  Is  author- 
ized. However,  the  public  Interest  requires 
that . .  .  adequate  measures  be  takeo  to  avoid, 
minimize,  or  correct  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment .  .  ."  (emfdiasis  supplied.) 

Even  where  "previous  experience"  has 
shown  the  Department  that  mining  opera- 
tions "cannot  feasibly  be  conducted  by  any 
kiKuwn  methods  or  measures  to  avoid"  severe 
environmental  damage,  these  regulations 
merely  authorlEe,  not  direct,  the  authorizing 
official  to  "prohibit  or  otherwise  restrict" 
such  operations. 

The  Environmental  Pnytection  Agency,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  established  to  provide  a 
central  sovu'oe  of  expertise  on  environmental 
controls.  It  Is  not  production-oriented.  It 
has  no  mission  to  manage  mineral  resources 
for  development  purposes,  as  doea  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  It  provides  a  fresh 
and  modem  approach  to  a  problem  which 
ttimm.mim  freah  and  modem  solutions  If  we 
hope  to  protect  human  life  and  its  suste- 
nance on  ^Mtoeahlp  earth. 
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ntoDTicTioir-oaiKM'iKu  philosovkt 
H  JL  4704,  the  admlnlstnttton  bill,  oowtaine 
a  provision  which  once  again  reveals  the  bias 

of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  drafting 
a  bill  which  shows  the  production -oriented 
philosophy  of  the  Department  charged  with 
administering  the  bill.  Section  201  (b)  on  page 
8  of  HJi.  4704  establishes  tha"-  the  Depart- 
ment's guidelines  "shall  attempt  to  aaeure 
that  State  regulations  provide  the  operator 
of  a  "lining  operation  sufficient  flexibility  to 
choose  the  most  economically  efficient  means 
of  meeting"  environmental  requirements,  in- 
cluding "applicable  water  or  air  quality 
standards."  The  section  also  states  that  they 
■'ahall  be  based  on  consideration  of"  several 
factors.  Including  "a  ctMnparlson  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  achieving  alternative  levels" 
of  the  environmental  requirements. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  section  is  Included 
because  of  the  strong  feeling  and  pressure  by 
Industry  that  without  such  a  provision  some 
zealous  public  servants  might  require  per- 
haps too  much  reclajnatlon  or  controls  to 
protect  the  environment. 

H.R.  4656  (Sec.  II)  contains  broad  pro- 
visions for  making  all  Information  except 
trade  secrets,  and  it  is  In  this  area  that  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  rather  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  production-oriented  approach 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Just  last  week,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  released  its  107C  figures  on 
total  coal  tonnage  produced,  with  the  amount 
of  strip,  auger  and  underground  coal  mined 
during  1970.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
already  In  the  ninth  month  of  1971,  It  Is 
Incredible  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  no 
accurate  Information  on  how  much  coal 
is  being  strip-mined  during  any  month  of 

1971.  After  several  inquiries,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  came  up  with  estimates  of  the  total 
amount  of  coal  produced  during  each  of  the 
first  six  months  of  1971.  but  still  could  not 
provide  any  data  whatsoever  on  how  much 
of  this  was  strip-mined.  When  I  ask  Bu- 
reau officials  whether  they  were  at  all  Inter- 
ested in  where  the  coal  came  from,  they  said 
they  would  not  have  such  figures  until  Sep- 
tember. 1972  to  cover  the  entire  year  1971. 
However,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  does  publish 
an  extremely  detailed  30-page  pamphlet 
which  reveals  in  minute  detail  where  the 
coal  production  goes,  how  much  to  electric 
utilities,  how  much  to  all  other  sources, 
whether  it  is  shipped  by  rail  and  other 
methods,  and  the  geographic  dsitrlbution 
of  where  coal  production  winds  up  In  Its 
flnad  destination.  Although  all  this  mate- 
rial covers  the  first  quarter  of  1971.  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  still  cannot  supply  an 
authoritative  figure  on  how  much  of  the 
coal  produced  in  any  month  of  1971  Is 
strip-mined. 

NO    STATISTICS    FOB    1871    STRIP    MININO 

What  is  the  excuse  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  this  statistical  backwardness?  They  say 
( 1 )  they  have  never  bothered  to  keep  any 
such  figures;  (2)  their  production  and  dis- 
tribution figures  are  collected  from  coal 
companies  who  haven't  bothered  to  tell  how 
they  mine  their  coal,  except  that  they  will 
deign  to  tell  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
then  after  a  nine-month  further  wait  we 
will  finally  know  the  secret  by  September, 

1972,  what  happened  In   1971. 

On  Thursday.  I  registered  a  complaint  with 
Dr.  Osborn's  office,  indicating  that  to  me  it 
was  incredible  with  the  Committee  hearings 
starting  September  20  that  nobody  had  any 
interest  In  knowing  how  much  of  1971*8  coal 
was  being  strip-mined.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  I  was  given  an  "unofficial  guess",  penned 
on  a  small  yellow  sheet  of  paper,  that  per- 
haps strip-mining  constituted  now  47.5%  of 
total  production.  It  was  emphasized  that  this 
was  a  conservative  guess  and  nothing  more, 
and  that  the  coal  companies  themselves  had 
all  the  Information. 

I  have  taken  the  Committee  through  this 
statistical  chamber  of  horrors  merely  to  em- 
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phaslce  the  point  that  this  underllnaa  the 
need  for  a  vigorous.  Independent  government 
agency  like  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  enforce  strip-mine  control  and 
reclamation.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
allow  the  production-oriented  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  make  the  basic  regulatory  decisions 
In  a  field  where  they  are  beholden  to  the  coal 
industry  for  such  a  simple  statistic  as  the 
amount  of  coal  which  is  strip-mined. 

WHT  IS  rr  NXCESSART  TO  BAN  STRIP  MININC  OP 
COAL?  WHT  CAN'T  8TATX  LAWS  PROTECT 
AGAINST  THE  ASVERSK  UiTEfrS  ON  THE 
ENVTRONMENT? 

Moet  of  the  states  where  there  Is  strip- 
mining  of  coal  have  some  form  of  regulatory 
statute.  In  most,  the  regulations  are  either 
too  weak,  or  they  are  not  effectively  enforced. 

But  the  moet  important  factor  Is  that  all 
regulations  start  with  the  premise  that  the 
strlp-mlnlng  of  coal  is  Inevitable  and  neces- 
sary, it  cannot  be  curbed,  and  therefore  the 
task  of  legislation  and  administrative  regu- 
lations is  to  ease  the  more  serious  damages 
in  such  a  way  that  the  public  outcry  will  be 
blunted.  Most  state  statutes  are  studded  with 
phrases  such  as  "where  practicable",  or  are 
worded  so  as  to  prevent  "unreasonable"  ad- 
verse effects  such  as  siltatlon  and  pollution 
The  regulations  for  the  most  part  are  based 
not  on  environmental  objectives,  but  on  eco- 
nomic considerations. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
approximately  300,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
disturbed  in  West  Virginia,  and  78.000  "re- 
planted." West  Virginia  was  supposed  to  have 
a  pretty  "tough"  strip-mining  law  in  1967, 
according  to  Its  advocates,  but  it  Just  doesn't 
seem  to  have  cut  the  mustard.  As  the  recla- 
mation laws  have  become  Increasingly  strict, 
the  amount  of  land  reclaimed  per  year  has 
declined  and  bond  forfeitures  for  non-com- 
pliance have  dramatically  increased,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

In  one  case,  in  Kentucky,  after  eight  viola- 
tions without  an  order  of  suspension  by  the 
Kentucky  Reclamation  Division,  the  strip- 
ping company  was  notified  that  "future  vio- 
lations would  not  be  tolerated." 

One  Kentucky  coal  operator  was  fined  $300 
for  stripping  without  a  permit,  but  he  did 
very  well  financially  becavise  he  actually  pro- 
cessed 788  tons  of  co«a  at  $10.00  a  ton  after 
he  was  caught. 

The  interesting  thing  about  reclamation 
laws  is  that  they  generally  specify  certain 
procedures  which  ought  to  be  followed,  such 
as  grading  and  planting,  but  then  there  are 
no  rigorous  attempts  to  be  sure  the  strip- 
mine  operator  is  held  accountable  for  the 
condition  of  the  land  after  it  has  been 
stripped.  There  is  also  a  basic  dilemma  In 
state  reclamation  laws  and  regulations:  the 
law  is  so  worded  that  the  public  gets  the 
Impression  the  environment  Is  being  pro- 
tected: talk  of  stiff  law  and  stiff  enforcement 
Is  equally  deceptive,  as  it  would  give  the 
coal  (q>erator  the  impression  that  the  land 
could  be  fully  restored  and  still  make  it 
profitable  to  strip-mine  coal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  advent  of 
huge  earth-moving  equipment  like  Big  Mus- 
kle  and  the  Gem  of  Egypt,  reclamation  costs 
are  far  higher  than  in  the  good  old  days 
when  plck-and-shovel  strip  mining  was  car- 
ried out  on  a  small  scale. 

ECONOMIC    AND    POLTnCAL    PRESSURE 

There  Is  great  economic  and  political  pres- 
sure on  both  state  legislatures  and  state 
agencies  administering  the  law  to  make  the 
state  law  or  regulations  weak  or  flexible 
enough  so  that  the  Jobs  and  Industry 
created  by  strip  mining  will  not  leave  and  go 
to  some  other  state.  In  West  Virginia,  I  am 
frequently  confronted  with  the  argument 
that  we  badly  need  Jobs  and  tax  reoelpts  tn 
a  state  which  has  traditionally  suffered  both 
from  high  unemployment  and  a  heavy  exodus 
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of  young  people  who  cannot  flnd  Jobs.  This 
creates  additional  economic  and  poUtloal 
pressure  to  further  weaken  the  law,  and  so 
bend  the  administration  of  the  law  so  that 
the  surface  mining  industry  will  remain  in 
West  Virginia.  It  is  extremely  dlfllciilt  for 
sute  legislators,  and  those  who  administer 
the  law,  to  withstand  this  kind  of  heavy  pres- 
sure— which  is  Immediate,  Insistent,  btilig- 
erent,  unbending,  emotional,  determined, 
and  coupled  with  political  threats  which  ars 
also  linked  with  hints  of  heavy  campaign 
contributions  to  p<Aitlcal  opponents.  The 
state  and  its  elected  public  officials  almost 
always  seem  to  bend  under  this  type  of  pres- 
sure frequently  expressing  the  fear  that  the 
strip  mining  Industry  will  simply  move  on 
with  its  Jobs  to  some  other  state. 

Although  you  cant  move  the  source  of 
coal  seams  to  other  states,  there  are  in- 
deed many  states — particularly  In  the  west- 
ern region — where  huge  strlppable  resources 
and  weak  state  laws  do  exist.  When  a  state 
and  its  elected  officials  are  put  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  by  these  kinds  of 
threats,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  weaken 
the  strip  mining  law  or  its  enforcement  to 
satisfy  the  Insistent  demands  of  the  strip 
mining  Industry,  This  is  another  strong  ar- 
gument for  Federal  rather  than  state  legis- 
lation. 

RECLAMATION? 

'The  technology  exists  to  achieve  effective 
reclamation."  stated  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion President  Carl  E.  Bagge  in  a  special 
statement  on  surface  mining  released  Sep- 
tember 16,  1971.  Pennsylvania  is  reputed 
to  have  the  "toughest"  reclamation  law  in 
the  nation,  and  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky are  supposed  to  have  tough  and  effec- 
tive laws.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
including  reclamation  regulations  in  its 
strip-mined  coal  purchase  contracts,  states 
they  "toughened"  these  regiilatlons  in  De- 
cember, 1970,  and  are  in  the  process  of 
toughening  them  even  mcM«.  Federal  and 
state  legislators  are  being  enthusiastically 
taken  In  tow  by  strip  mining  companies,  to 
show  them  examples  of  where  successful 
reclamation  of  strip-mined  land  has  been 
achieved. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  reclaim- 
ing strip-mined  lands;  there  Is  no  question- 
ing this  fact.  There  Is  also  a  vast  and  rising 
amount  of  money  going  into  the  flrst  two 
letters  of  the  words  "PROORESS".  If  aU  the 
money  being  spent  by  strip-mine  companies 
on  color  photos,  brochures,  helicopter  trips 
for  legislators,  b\is  trips  for  schoolchildren 
and  service  clubs,  radio,  television,  news- 
paper ads.  and  public  relations  representa- 
tives were  being  spent  on  reclamation  it- 
self, perhaps  there  would  be  even  more  gen- 
uine progress  instead  of  Just  "P-R." 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  estimated  a  year  ago  that 
1.024,000  acres  were  unreclaimed.  Now  if 
this  total  were  graduaUy  being  reduced  every 
year,  we  would  have  more  cause  for  opti- 
mism, and  more  reason  to  listen  with  req>ect 
to  the  "P-R"  from  the  strip  miners.  They 
reply  that  most  of  this  damage  was  done  by 
irresponsible,  fly-by-night  operators  who 
moved  in  to  skim  off  the  cream,  and  today's 
breed  of  strip-mine  operators  are  responsible 
businessmen  who  want  to  Improve  their 
image  by  really  reclaiming  the  land.  But 
there  are  still  many  more  total  acres  of 
land  damaged,  property  values  depleted, 
homes  and  water  supply  threatened,  streams 
polluted  and  filled  with  silt  and  sediment, 
and  all  the  other  adverse  effects. 

THE   P-R   MEX   AND   "RECLAKATION" 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  although  the 
adverse  effects  of  stripmining  may  be  seri- 
ous, reclamation  restores  the  land  to  Its 
original  productivity.  The  more  enthusiastic 
P-R  men  consistently  tell  you  that  strip 
mining  usually  Improves  the  land,  by  creat- 
ing fishing  lakes,  recreation  areas,  parks,  alr- 
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ports,  sanitary  land-flUs,  golf  courses.  In 
fact,  as  the  P-R  men  wax  more  ezpanslvs  and 
radiant,  they  even  claim  that  the  very  proc- 
ess of  strip  mining  Improves  the  land  so 
much  that  all  communities  should  be  eager 
to  invite  more  strip  mining  Just  in  order  to 
make  the  land  better. 

A  study  entitled  "The  Ecological  Effects  of 
Strip  Mining:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Na- 
tural and  Reclaimed  Watershed"  was  com- 
pleted at  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  CHilo,  and  published  on  August 
ao,  1871.  This  study  compared  two  water- 
sheds in  Belmont  County  in  southeastern 
Ohio,  one  of  which  was  undisturbed  by  strip 
mining,  and  the  other  had  been  disturbed  by 
strip  mining  which  coooluded  in  1866. 

The  significant  element  of  this  study  is 
that  it  scientifically  measures  the  effects  of 
reclamation,  which  was  completed  in  the 
strip-mined  watershed  In  1068.  The  reclama- 
tion was  accomplished  by  a  highly-respected 
coal  company  whose  name  is  a  legend  in  both 
the  industry  and  politics  oT  Ohio  and  the 
nation — the  Hanna  Coal  Company,  which  Is 
a  subdivision  of  the  giant  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  headed  by  a  man  with  whom  this 
committee  and  I  am  sure  everyone  is  fa- 
miliar, John  Corcoran.  John  Corcoran  la  a 
man  of  unquestioned  integrity,  a  man  I  con- 
sider a  personal  friend. 

The  report  states:  "The  water  draining 
from  the  mined  and  reclaimed  watershed 
is  highly  acidic,  having  an  average  pH  of 
3.6.  In  contrast,  the  water  draining  frcxn 
the  natural  system  Is  neutral  or  slightly 
basic,  having  an  average  pH  of  7.9.  ...  In 
the  affected  system  Fe  (iron)  was  found  in 
concentrations  greater  than  400  times  that 
found  in  the  natiutJ  system,  80«  (sulfate) 
averaged  66  times  that  of  the  natural  sys- 
tem, K  (potassium)  2.8  times,  Ca  (calcium) 
9  times,  Mg  (magnesitim)  30  times,  Mn 
(manganese)  over  1320  times  and  Al  (aluml- 
niun)  was  found  to  be  over  3,000  times  that 
of  the  natural  system.  These  large  amounts 
of  ions  produced  high  concentrations  of 
dissolved  solids.  Average  dissolved  solids  of 
the  affected  systems  were  80  times  that  of 
the  natural  Hystem." 

TOXIC  wrmcn  or  Acmic  son. 

Also,  experiments  were  conducted  to 
demonstrate  the  toxic  effect  on  tomato 
plants  of  various  concentrations  of  these 
elements  in  the  soil.  They  grew  aomt  real 
healthy  tomato  plants  with  low  concentra- 
tions of  manganese  la  the  soil,  and  also 
tested  how  long  tomato  plants  could  survive 
in  various  concentrations.  The  study  showed 
that  in  the  reclaimed  strip-mined  watershed, 
the  concentration  of  manganese  in  the  soil 
was  "about  2.800  times  what  the  healthy 
tomato  plant  lived  in."  The  study  concludes: 
"This  small  experiment  indicates  that  plants 
do  need  certain  amounts  of  nutrients  such 
as  manganeee  but  they  cannot  survive  the 
toxic  quantities  which  are  released  in  the 
strip-mined  area." 

Without  going  into  detail  on  all  the  other 
scientific  investigations  and  comparisons  In 
this  study  of  reclaimed  strip-mined  land,  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  conclusions.  (1) 
Three  years  after  reclamation,  one  finds  that 
the  affected  area  cannot  support  plant  and 
animal  life. 

(2)  Oedoglc  formations  high  in  sandstone 
must  be  reclaimed  by  better  methods  or 
should  not  be  strip-mined  at  all. 

(3)  The  add  condition  produced  by  strip 
rnining  releases  amounts  of  minerals  and 
nutrients  which  are  toxic  to  plant  life. 

(4)  The  high  dissolved  chemical  load  en- 
tering Piedmont  Lake  from  the  affected  area 
is  rapidly  Increasing  the  eutorphication  proc- 
esses In  the  lake;  and  thus,  it  Is  altering 
and  destroying  lake  habitats." 

"Crown  vetch"  is  a  blooming  favorite, 
which  grows  quickly  and  produces  a  color- 
ful photograph,  and  Is  therefore  the  kind  of 
grassy  plant  growth  which  strip  miners  pre- 
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fer.  Many  contented  cows  have  been  photo- 
graphed In  oolor  as  they  grass  in  crown  vetch 
replanted  over  strip-mined  ooal  lands,  al- 
though one  source  confided  that  the  con- 
tentment of  the  cows  was  enhanced  con- 
siderably by  the  Uberal  distribution  of  ears 
of  com  among  the  crown  vetch  a  short  time 
before  the  convincing  photographs  were 
snapped.  The  root  structure  of  crown  vetch 
tends  to  be  rather  shallow,  and  it  does  little 
to  restore  the  soil  to  its  original  productivity. 
Strip-mine  operators  who  conclude  that  the 
opponents  of  strip  mining  are  mainly  "na- 
ture nuts"  Interested  in  gazing  at  scenery, 
of  course,  derive  considerable  satisfaction 
from  the  obvious  fact  that  aesthetically 
crown  vetch  scores  very  high.  The  P-R  men 
count  on  the  preference  of  casual  observers 
for  the  tinsel  and  the  wrapping  paper,  rather 
than  what  Is  actually  Inside  the  package. 

DAMAGE  TO  VORESTB  AND  WOODLANDS 

Many  foreetws  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  severe  damage  which  strip  mining  deals 
to  the  woodlands.  "Reclamation"  frequently 
means  the  planting  of  Inferior  black  locusts 
to  replace  the  more  valuable  timber  felled  to 
make  way  for  the  strip-miners.  In  their  de- 
fense, the  surface  mining  companies  point  to 
greater  damage  done  by  the  early  and  Indis- 
criminate loggers  and  the  more  recent  prac- 
tice of  "clear-cutting",  but  the  fact  remains 
that  "reclamation"  has  failed  to  restore  the 
forests  to  thslr  original  pre-stripped  value. 
Professional  foresters  have  estimated  that  it 
would  take  upwards  of  400  years  to  grow  the 
trees  which  could  fuUy  reclaim  and  replace 
what  strip-miners  have  destroyed  in  West 
Virginia  (this  estimate,  for  example,  was 
made,  among  others,  by  Robert  Daoust, 
forester  with  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers; estimates  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Smith 
of  West  Virginia  University  run  somewhat 
higher  in  number  of  years  it  would  take) . 

"tXCULMATSOX"  on  FLAT  LAUDS 

Many  observers  contend  that  since  recla- 
mation is  easy  to  accomplish  on  relatively 
flat  lands,  strip  mining  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  with  mUder  reclamation  require- 
ments where  area  stripping  is  carried  out. 
Western  Kentucky  and  eastern  Montana  are 
frequently  cited  as  examples  of  arsas  where 
less  damage  ts  done  by  stripping,  and  there- 
fore reclamation  is  easier.  Area  stripping 
produces  the  familiar  "washboard"  scene, 
with  alternate  trenches  and  hlUs  of  q>oU. 
Water  frequenUy  collects  In  stagnant  pools 
between  theas  hills  of  q>oU.  In  Hopkins 
County  in  western  Kentucky,  a  public  health 
emergency  resulted  from  the  mosquitoes  us- 
ing these  stagnant  pools  as  breeding  grounds. 

Some  very  revealing  comments  were  made 
by  the  reclamation  officer  for  a  coal  operator, 
the  Knife  River  Coal  Conq)any.  l^>eaking  at 
the  Montana  Ooal  Symposium  held  at  Bill- 
ings, Montana  on  November  6-7,  1869, 
Thomas  A.  Owynn  stated:  "Knife  River  rec- 
ognizee the  unusual  problems  in  reclama- 
tion of  mined  lands  in  Montana,  having  had 
several  years'  experience  in  the  Savage,  Mon- 
tana area.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Uees  have 
been  planted  and  various  legumss  seeded, 
often  with  total  failure  but  occasionally  with 
surprising  success.  ...  To  think  that  we  can 
level  the  lands  and  eventually  have  IMds  of 
grass  belly  deep  to  a  tall  steer  is  unrealistic 
of  course,  but  grazing  lands  or  wildlife  habit- 
ats are  entirely  within  the  realm  of  reason." 
Tbeae  are  the  confessions  of  an  expert  ooal 
operator  otBdal. 

Now  listen  to  a  Montana  rancher,  Wallace 
D.  McBae,  of  the  Rocker  Six  Cattle  Company 
of  Forsyth,  Montana,  q>eaklng  at  the  same 
conference:  "Th»  coal  that  is  being  mined  at 
both  the  Western  Energy  Company  mine,  and 
the  Peabody  Ooal  Company  mine  is  on  sur- 
face that  was  formerly  part  of  the  ranch  on 
which  I  was  raised.  I  have  seen  the  "before 
and  after'  of  strip  mining  and  Its  relation- 
ship  to  the  livestock  and  farming  Industries 
From  my  experience,  strip  mining  and  any 
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ftgrlcultural  endeavor  are  completely  incom- 
patible. Strip  mining  aa  practiced  In  the 
past  haa  completely  destroyed  tbe  produc- 
tlTlty  of  tbe  land  for  agricultural  crop  and 
livestock  purposes.  It  baa  also  destroyed  the 
land's  productivity  for  wild-life  and  game, 
and  has  perhaps  even  more  algnlflcantly 
destroyed  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land." 

IS   BOICa  LAWD  'TOO  POOK  TO  BXCX-AIMT 

Another  theory  concerning  reclamation  Is 
that  m  many  areas  of  the  nation,  desert-type 
land  Is  vlrtiially  worthless  for  anything  ex- 
cept sagebrush,  cactus  and  coyotes,  so  why 
should  persistent  conservationists  demand 
that  green-grassed  oases  be  guaranteed  on 
strip-mined  land?  These  comments  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Black  Mesa  area  in 
northern  Arizona,  where  Peabody  Coal  Com- 
pany has  a  giant  strip -mining  operation 
under  way,  providing  23,000  tons  a  day.  There 
will  be  many  later  witnesses  who  testify  on 
the  Black  Mesa  strip  mining  and  Its  im- 
plications, and  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
only  to  the  implications  for  reclamation. 
There  are  heavy  salt  concentrations  In  the 
subsoil,  which  the  stripping  of  the  top-soil 
bring  to  the  surface  in  the  Black  Mesa  area. 
According  to  Qwood  A.  Seaman,  Chief  Ecolo- 
glst  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  who  has 
frequently  visited  the  Black  Mesa  area.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  any  plants  native 
to  this  region  could  be  revegetated  on  the 
spoUs  left  from  strip  mining  In  the  Black 
Mesa. 

Many  statements  about  the  difficulty,  ex- 
pense or  Impoesiblllty  of  reclamation  are  im- 
mediately denounced  by  coal  companies  as 
emanating  from  "ecological  extremists."  This 
Is  why  I  have  chosen  a  quotation  from  that 
great  mouthpiece  of  the  wide-open  canyons 
of  downtown  New  York  City,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  has  this  to  report  in  its 
April  13,  1971  edition  concerning  the  prob- 
lems of  pumping  the  Black  Mesa  coal  to  the 
Mohave  power  plant  and  other  human  effects 
of  atrip  mining  coal  in  that  area: 

DAMAGE    TO    INDIAN    BLACK     MKSA    LANDS 

"The  old  Navajo  believes  that  Black  Mesa 
Is  the  body  of  the  Earth  and  that  the  power 
shovels  are  damaging  it  cruelly:  the  tradi- 
tional Eopl,  who  have  shrines  on  the  mesa 
and  consider  themselves  stewards  of  all  the 
land  here,  say  the  mining  Is  a  desecration. 
They  also  believe  the  pumping  of  well  water 
from  below  the  mesa,  for  the  slurry  pipeline 
that  carries  crushed  coal  to  Mohave,  threat- 
ens their  farms;  these  are  on  the  washes  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mesa  near  the  villages 
where  they  live. 

"The  most  ancient  of  these  Is  Old  Oralbl, 
which  has  been  continually  settled  since  at 
least  1150  and  possibly  long  before.  Its  chief 
Is  a  dimunltlve  but  spirited  old  woman 
named  Mini  Lansa,  who  has  no  use  for  Pea- 
body  royalties  paid  her  tribe.  'What  Is 
money?  It  comes  quickly  and  is  quickly  spent 
and  gone,  she  says.  'But  the  land  Is  there 
forever.  What  good  Is  money  compared  with 
land?  If  It  is  torn  up,  and  If  the  water  Is 
taken,  our  people  will  starve.' " 

DOES  THE  TVA    HAVE   ANT  BACKBONE? 

Last  year,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
bought  32  million  tons  of  coal,  which  Is 
about  10  percent  of  the  coal  burned  by  the 
entire  electrical  industry.  Approximately 
half  the  TVA  coal  was  strip-mined.  In  De- 
cember, 1970.  TVA  announced  that  it  was 
revising  and  "toughening"  regulations  for 
reclamation  of  strip-mined  coal  areas  that  it 
was  writing  Into  Its  contracts.  I  took  one 
glance  at  these  so-called  "toughening"  reg- 
ulations, and  almost  Immediately  my  un- 
trained eye  picked  up  nice  fat  loopholes  like 
these:  "To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  foregoing  work  shall  be  performed  at  the 
same  time  the  mining  operation  Is  taking 
place;"  and  "Contractor  shall,  as  closely  as 
practicable  following  the  mining  operation. 
cover  coal  faces  and  bury  all  toxic  materials 
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Including  coal  wastes  and  strongly  acid 
shales."  (emphasis  supplied.)  X  understand 
that  these  reclajnatlon  requirements  are  now 
being  redrawn  to  take  out  these  loopholes 
which  the  TVA  evidently  ftit  were  necessary 
to  devastate  the  land  of  eastw^  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  in  order  to  get  the  coal 
needed. 

Although  the  TVA  was  eetabllabed,  nmnng 
other  things,  to  help  preserve  the  soil  and 
str«ams  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  and 
set  a  yardstick  for  electric  power,  the  TVA 
conveniently  overlooked  a  provision  In  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  passed  by 
Congress,  which  required  TVA  among  other 
Federal  agencies  to  die  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  which  would  document 
such  Items  as  what  effect  strip-mining  coal 
contracts  had  on  the  environment.  When 
TVA  was  sued  for  violating  the  law,  TVA  on 
March  23, 1971,  finally  filed  an  environmental 
imptact  statement  which  was  so  weak  and 
apologetic  that  it  immediately  inspired  ef- 
forts to  massage  TVA's  backbone. 

TVA  AND  KENTUCKY  STBXP  MINING 

It  Is  an  interesting  commentary  on  TVA's 
attitude  toward  strip-mining  reclamation 
that  the  state  of  Kentucky  should  be  among 
those  who  came  to  the  fore  to  try  and  stim- 
ulate the  TVA  to  stand  up  and  fight  to  pro- 
tect the  very  environment  It  Is  supposed  by 
law  to  be  protecting.  This  Is  kind  of  a  re- 
verse switch  that  a  state  agency  should 
have  to  shake  its  fist  at  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  and  say,  in  effect,  "Stop  being  such  a 
Casper  Milquetoast  and  get  in  there  and  use 
some  of  your  Federal  power  to  help  protect  lis 
before  the  strip  miners  ruin  us  all."  I  have 
come  by  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  April  19. 
1971.  from  James  S.  Shropshire,  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  addressed  to  M.  I.  Poster.  Divi- 
sion of  Navigational  Development  and  Re- 
gional Studies,  TVA.  Nashville.  Tennessee. 

"This  wlU  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  March  23,  1971,  TVA's  Environ- 
mental Statement,  and  Its  accompanying 
appendices.  Since  Kentucky  supplies  most  of 
the  coal  purchased  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  we  feel  that  comments  on  the 
environmental  statement  are  needed.  .  .  . 
One  wonders  If  TVA  Is  an  exception  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  as  the 
last  paragraph  on  page  6  of  the  environ- 
mental statement  reads.  Kentucky  did  not 
comment  on  TVA's  1968  Coal  Contract  Rec- 
lamation Provisions  as  they  did  not  approach 
the  1966  state  standards.  The  1970  reclama- 
tion clause  attached  to  Appendix  3  is  to 
some  degree  an  improvement  over  the  1968 
statement,  but  It  does  not  offer  any  detailed 
guidelines  or  requirements. 

"The  use  of  a  1961  appraisal  of  surface 
mining  Is  not  justified  In  designing  an  en- 
vironmental policy  for  1971.  There  have  been 
drastic  improvements  in  surface  mining 
methods  and  reclamation  techniques  since 
1961.  Surface  mining  has  tripled  and  public 
awareness  of  the  environment  has  also  in- 
creased. 

"The  Division  of  Reclamation  dally  wres- 
tles with  the  problems  of  surface  mining 
and  reclamation  improvements.  There  are 
environmental  hazards  involving  slltatlon, 
erosion,  landslides,  acid  production  and  in- 
ability to  quickly  revegetate  certain  areas, 
for  which  there  are  no  solutions.  It  would 
seem  that  a  Federal  conservation  agency  that 
purchases  coal  in  seven  states  should  be  a 
leader  in  attempting  to  find  solutions  to 
theee  problems." 

That  is  a  remarkable  and  coiirageous  letter. 

TVA  AND  STIUP  MININC  IN  TENNESSEE 

To  document  some  of  the  devastation  in 
those  areas  where  the  TVA  has  purchased 
strip-mined  coal,  I  refer  to  a  remarkable 
series  of  articles  which  jiist  started  last  week 
in  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  and  brilliantly 
researched  and  written  by  the  Science  News 
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Editor  of  the  Tennessean,  Mr.  William  Qreen- 
burg.  I  pause  to  nUae  the  question  at  tliU 
point:  why  Isnt  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  which  Is  suppcssd  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  Interest,  t»vi»i» 
the  lead  In  doing  the  Job  It  Is  by  Uw  estab- 
lished to  do?  Why  doesn't  the  United  States 
Oovemment  turn  loose  a  few — Just  a  fsw— 
of  those  on  its  multl -billion  dollar  payroU  to 
amass  the  facts  necessary  to  protect  the 
people  and  tbs  earth  on  which  we  live,  In- 
stead of  leaving  the  Job  to  a  few  reporters 
such  as  William  Oreenburg,  such  as  Ward 
Sinclair  of  the  LoxiisvUle  Courier  Journal, 
Tom  Bethell  and  Phil  Primack  of  the  Moun- 
tain Eagle  in  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  Ben  Franklin 
of  the  New  Tork  Times,  Ernest  Furgurson  of 
the  Washington  News,  BUI  Stelf  of  Scrlppe- 
Howard,  and  JoAnn  Levlne  of  the  Chrtstlaa 
Science  Monitor? 

Over  a  period  of  12  weeks,  the  Nashville 
Tennessean's  reporter-photographer  team 
toured  five  counties  In  upper  East  Tennessee, 
where  TVA  has  piirchased  millions  of  tons 
of  strip-mined  coal.  These  articles  reveal  in 
stark  terms  the  dismal  and  abysmal  record 
of  so-called  reclamation  as  "enforced"  by  a 
Federal  agency.  In  the  third  article,  appear- 
ing September  16,  1971,  the  Tennessean 
reports : 

"The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
state's  biggest  coal  buyer,  will  not  permit 
strip  mining  under  Its  contracts  on  slopes 
that  are  greater  than  28  degrees.  Even  this 
slope  limit,  however,  appears  to  be  too  great 
to  hold  the  strip  mine  spoil  banks  in  place. 
On  TVA's  special  contract,  the  Long  Pit 
Mining  Company  operation  In  Campbell 
County,  there  are  already  at  least  four  land- 
slides. This  contract  Is  called  'cost  plus'  and 
calls  for  spending  as  much  as  needed  for 
the  ultimate  reclamation  and  then  adding 
a  fixed  profit  for  the  strip  mining  company. 

"  'I  don't  see  how  you  can  stockpile  all 
that  overburden  even  on  a  gentle  slope  and 
not  have  it  wash  off  when  the  heavy  rains 
come."  said  Wayne  McCoy,  Engineer  with 
the  Tennessee  Water  Quality  Board.  "They 
are  stripping  up  in  East  Tennessee  on  slopes 
so  straight  they  are  Just  up  and  down.  You 
can't  stop  the  runoff.  Those  mountains  will 
come  down'  ....  On  TVA's  Big  Ollls  Creek 
Job  by  the  Spradlin  Coal  Company,  Just 
above  the  LaFoUette  reservoir  In  Campbell 
County,  getting  grass  to  grow  has  not  been 
very  successful.  Arthur  Wardner,  TVA  fore- 
caster, explained  that  the  JelUco  coal  seam 
which  Is  very  acid  Is  very  difficult  to  sup- 
port growth.  'We  have  planted  down  hers 
three  times  and  nothing  has  taken  hold. 
Wardner  said.  'We  have  limed  the  heck  out 
of  this  area  and  we  can't  get  anything  to 
grow."  Wardner  said  the  acid  condition  of 
the  area  was  known  before  the  stripping 
began." 

Mr.  Oreenburg  has  also  made  available  to 
me  copies  of  stories  which  either  have  been 
printed  after  September  16,  or  will  be  printed. 
They  contain  these  excerpts : 

"The  low  price  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority pays  for  coal  has  encouraged  cheap 
mining  methods  which  do  not  include  rec- 
lamation of  the  land.  TVA,  as  the  state's 
largest  single  purchaser  of  coal,  exerts  the 
greatest  Influence  on  the  market.  Last  year  It 
bought  more  than  half  the  coal  produced  in 
Tennessee.  .  .  .  Evidence  suggests  that  TVA 
is  aware  that  the  mountains  of  the  Tennessee 
coal  fields  could  not  in  fact  be  reclaimed.  .  .  . 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  reclamation  provisions 
in  the  contracts,  however  strict,  cannot  be 
enforced.  .  .  .  Most  coal  operators  who  have 
TVA  contracts  also  sell  coal  from  the  same 
strip  mine  to  other  purchasers.  TVA  officials 
have  admitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  enforce 
reclamation  provisions  on  Just  part  of  a  strip 
mine.  .  .  .  One  of  the  state's  biggest  strip- 
miners,  who  does  business  with  TVA,  said: 
'Just  bid  one  penny  higher  than  the  next  guy 
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and  see  where  you  stand  with  a  TVA  con- 
tract." " 

STUFFING  wrrBoxrr  a  fxkmit 

Mr.  Oreenburg  also  relates  a  fascinating 
story  about  a  concern  with  the  frank  title  of 
Strippers,  Inc..  and  bow  this  coal  company 
under  contract  with  the  TVA  to  supply  coal 
managed  to  keep  operating  without  a  state 
permit  for  ten  months.  After  reviewing  the 
action  which  had  been  attempted  against 
Strippers,  Inc.,  Chase  Delony,  Chief  of  Strip 
Mine  Reclamation  for  the  state  of  Tennessee 
Department  of  Conservation,  stated:  "It 
looks  like  a  fellow  can  go  ahead  until  he  gets 
caught.  Even  if  he  does  get  caught  be  can 
Just  continue  bo  operate."  According  to  Fred 
Wyatt,  East  Tennessee  supervisor  for  the 
Reclamation  Division,  "There  is  really  no 
excuse  for  a  man  to  operate  10  months  with- 
out a  permit.  I  Just  can't  give  you  an  answer 
why  he  got  away  with  it  that  long.  We  have 
kept  him  under  constant  surveillance.  We 
have  begged  and  pleaded  and  tried  to  help 
him  in  every  way.  The  law  says  we  are  sup- 
posed to  assist  the  strip  miners,"  Mr.  Wyatt 
stated. 

What  does  the  TVA  Itself  say  about  this 
firm  of  Strippers,  Inc.,  which  Is  supplying 
strip-mined  coal  for  TVA?  "We  are  at  the 
end  of  our  t>atlence  with  him."  said  Charles 
L.  Oouffon,  Chief  of  Forest  and  Upland  Wild- 
life Resources  for  TVA.  Oouffon  added:  "It's 
a  little  hard  to  explain."  Oouffon  said  that 
Strippers  was  supplying  78,000  tons  of  coal 
at  3.000  tons  a  week  to  TVA.  According  to 
Oreenburg.  "Oouffon  listed  five  Instances 
where  8tripi)er8  had  been  dumping  into  a 
creek,  stripping  too  close  to  a  road,  and  de- 
positing Improperly.  Each  time,  Oouffon 
said,  TVA  bad  Strippers  stopped,  but  the 
company  moved  to  another  location.  .  .  . 
Oouffon  said  that  TVA  does  not  require  that 
an  operator  have  a  valid  state  permit.  'I'm 
not  necessarily  In  sympathy  with  that,' 
Oouffon  said." 

JOBS    AND    THE    BAN    ON    STRIP    MINING 

In  his  statement  of  September  16.  1971. 
National  Coal  Association  President  Carl  E. 
Bagge  estimates  that  24.000  men  are  em- 
ployed In  surface  coal  mines.  Perhaps  4,000 
of  these  are  employed  In  West  Virginia.  Yet 
19,000  West  Virginians  work  In  tourist  and 
recreation  industries,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  their  jobs  too.  As  strip  mining  increases, 
the  attractiveness  of  West  Virginia  as  a  place 
to  live  and  work,  and  also  the  tourist  In- 
dustry Itself,  will   certainly  decline. 

Those  now  concerned  about  Jobs  gave  little 
attention  to  the  300.000  miners  displaced 
when  the  underground  coal  mines  were 
mechanized  In  the  1950's.  Many  of  the  Jobs 
in  strip  mining  are  highly  skilled  occupa- 
tions, easily  transferable  to  road  construc- 
tion or  bousing.  But  strip  mining  Is  like  tak- 
ing seven  or  eight  stiff  drinks:  you  are  rid- 
ing high  as  long  as  the  coal  lasts,  but  the 
hangover  comes  when  the  coal  is  gone,  the 
land  is  gone  and  the  jobs  are  gone  and  the 
bitter  truth  of  the  morning  after  leaves  bar- 
ren landscape  and  a  mouth  full  of  ashes. 
The  tourist  and  recreation  potential  of  a 
stripped  area  Is  nil;  in  fact,  far  more  Jobs 
are  provided  for  the  future  through  protec- 
tion of  the  environment.  Rep.  John  Selber- 
Ung  (D,  Ohio),  a  strong  supporter  of  my 
bill,  hais  added  several  amendments  to  give 
priority  in  Job  placement,  as  well  as  52- 
week  cash  payments  and  relocation  allow- 
ances to  those  workers  displaced  by  the 
abolition  of  strip  mining. 

CONCLtrSION 

We  are  faced  vrltb  a  crucial  decision  in 
considering  legislation  related  to  strip  min- 
ing. Are  we  prisoners  of  an  onrushlng  tech- 
nologoy  which  demands  that  we  must  dev- 
astate our  planet  In  order  to  feed  the 
"energ:y  crisis"?  Or  do  we  have  the  will  to 
control  our  futiure  destiny  and  put  a  stop 
to  further  rape  of  the  land? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urge  this  ccunmittee  to  recommend  the 
enactment  of  HJi.  4666,  with  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling.) 
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METRO— RAPID     TRANSIT     FOR     A 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Metbo — Rapid  Transit  for  a  Nation's 
Capital 

(Address  of  Carlton  R.  Sickles,  chairman 
of  the  Board.  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  delivered  September  8. 
1971.  before  the  fifth  International  Confer- 
ence on  Urban  Transportation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 

In  a  minute,  you  may  wonder  what  these 
remarks  and  pictures  have  to  do  with  rapid 
rail  transit.  The  answer  is:  they  set  the 
stage  for  Metro.  As  you  know,  any  rapid  rail 
transit  system  becomes  part  of  the  city  It 
was  built  to  serve.  Metro,  too,  will  become 
part  of  the  metropolitan  Washington  area. 

More  than  that — Metro  will  become  part  of 
the  United  States  by  virtue  of  Its  location 
in  the  Nation's  capital.  Metro,  therefore,  has 
to  be  a  showcase  for  our  national  artistic  and 
technical  capacity.  Metro  must  state  the 
challenge  for  other  American  cities  to  meet. 

The  mantle  of  our  task  in  designing  Metro 
Is  weighing  heavily.  Our  task  Is  one  of  achiev- 
ing philosophic  unity,  technical  emphasis 
and  artistic  coherence.  We  must  weave  ac- 
ceptable threads  of  steel  Into  the  existing 
warp  and  woof  of  the  Nation's  capital.  A 
prime  requisite,  of  course,  is  that  Metro  also 
must  be  a  functional  transportation  system 
for  residents  and  visitors. 

To  make  sure  Metro  blends  in,  we  must 
know  what  Washington,  in  fact,  really  is. 
And  here's  where  the  imagery  starts.  Wash- 
ington is  monumental.  It  Is: 

The  United  States  Capitol,  anticipating  a 
new  day  of  debate. 

The  Supreme  Court,  anticipating  justice 
under  the  law. 

The  White  House,  anticipating  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial,  anticipating  racial 
equality. 

The  Jefferson  Memorial,  anticipating  the 
Joy  of  another  spring. 

The  Pentagon,  anticipating  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars. 

As  Washington  is  monumental,  so  too  is 
the  area  historic.  It  is: 

The  Dunbarton  Oaks  music  room,  birth- 
place of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Custls-Lee  mansion,  left  by  Robert  E. 
Lee  to  command  Virginia's  military  forces, 
never  to  return. 

Oadsby's  Tavern  in  Alexandria,  headquar- 
ters to  Oeorge  Washington  at  least  three 
times  dvulng  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

The  Stabler-Leadbeater  Apothecary  Shop 
in  Alexandria  where  Lee  was  ordered  to  Har- 
pers Ferry  to  quell  John  Brown's  rebellion. 

Pohlck  Church,  near  Alexandria,  where  the 
families  of  Oeorge  Washington  and  Oeorge 
Mason  worshipped. 

Blair  House,  where  in  1960  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  life  of  President  Truman 
as  he  napped. 

The  earthworks  of  Fort  Totten,  whose 
parapets  defended  the  Union  capital  during 
the  Civil  War. 


The  C&O  Canal  that  tied  seaboard  colonies 
to  settlements  west  of  the  Alleghenles.  And 
of  course. 

Mount  Vernon,  Washington's  estate,  sur- 
viving as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  an 
18th  century  plantation. 

But  Just  as  Washington  is  monumental 
and  historic,  so  also  is  the  area  contem- 
porary. It  is: 

Dulles  International  Airport,  a  gateway  to 
the  world. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  which  opens  tomorrow  as  a 
memorial  to  a  martyred  p>atron. 

The  KenU worth  Aquatic  Qardens,  a  bloom- 
ing catalog  of  water  lilies,  where  1,000  year- 
old-lotvis  seeds  found  in  Manchuria  were 
coaxed  to  life. 

The  Islamic  Center  with  Its  mlneret  facing 
Mecca — not  eastward,  but  northeastward 
over  a  great-circle  route.  Contemporary 
Washington  also  is: 

A  magnet  for  embassies,  legations  and  dip- 
lomats from  countries  around  the  world. 

A  stage  for  protest  against  social  and  po- 
litical Imperfections. 

A  showcase  for  sculptors  who  seek  recog- 
nition. 

A  womb  for  the  rebirth  of  sleek  new  build- 
ings from  decaying  shells. 

A  laboratory  for  showing  that  one  bus  lane 
can  easily  carry  more  people  at  rush  hoxirs 
than  two  lanes  of  cars. 

Into  this  setting  comes  Metro — a  modem, 
high-speed  rapid  rail  transportation  system. 
The  program  is  subscribed  to  by  the  federal 
government,  and  a  federal  territory  .  .  .  two 
states  .  .  .  Maryland  and  Virginia  .  .  .  and 
four  counties,  two  In  Maryland  and  two  In 
Virginia  and  three  Independent  cities  in  Vir- 
ginia. Official  agreement  to  develop  a  re- 
gional rapid  rail  transit  system  came  in  the 
form  of  an  Interstate  compact.  It  had  to  be 
approved  by  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  gen- 
eral assemblies  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

The  compact  created  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  Transit  Authority  of  which 
I  am  chairman  this  year.  Each  transit  dis- 
trict seats  two  directors  and  two  sJternate 
directors  on  the  Board,  and  it  Is  not  possible 
for  a  motion  before  the  Board  to  carry  with- 
out at  least  one  affirmative  vote  from  each 
district. 

Despite  this  remarkable  political  alliance, 
provincial  Interests  have  been  suppressed  to 
the  over-all  good  of  the  national  capital  re- 
gion. We  have  agreed  upon  a  98-mlle  system 
of  which: 

38  miles  of  Metro  routes  will  serve  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  center-city  route  is 
designed  to  stimulate  redevelopment  of  a 
ghetto  area. 

30  miles  of  routes  will  serve  Maryland,  and 
30  miles  of  routes  will  service  Virginia  with 
parking  for  30,000  automobiles. 

Metro's  high-performance  lightweight  cars 
will  reach  speeds  of  75  miles  an  hour.  Trains 
will  run  under  automatic  control  of  a  com- 
puter at  our  operations  control  center  build- 
ing. Other  automatic  train  control  equip- 
ment will  be  positioned  along  the  routes. 
Each  train  will  carry  an  operator  who  can 
take  over  if  necessary.  Trains  will  vary  in 
length  from  eight  cars  at  rush  hours  to  two 
cars  in  slack  periods.  Headways  along  main 
routes  will  be  about  90  seconds  in  rush  hours. 
Cars  will  be  made  of  aluminum  or  stain- 
less steel  with  a  broad  swath  of  bronze  color 
sweeping  their  length  at  window  level.  Qlass 
tinted  artistically  will  functionally  reduce 
glare. 

Although  no  formal  decisions  have  yet  been 
made,  car  interiors  probably  will  Include 
such  appointments  as  carp>ets.  fluorescent 
lighting  and  wide  sculptured  seats.  A  hand- 
rail along  the  celling  will  likely  be  added  to 
the  initial  design  shown  here. 

Smooth,  comfortable  rides  have  been  en- 
gineered through  wide,  sweeping  no-jerk 
curves.  Air  conditioning  will  control  heat  and 
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humidity  In  »  city  famous  for  both.  Stations 
will  be  announced  over  a  public  addreaa  sys- 
tem. The  operator  may  selectively  monitor 
each  car  via  a  listening  system.  Over  the 
same  system,  passengers  also  may  commu- 
nicate  with   the   operator   as   necessary. 

We  will  use  steel  wheels  on  oontlnuoiis 
welded  standard  gauge  steel  rails.  Air  springs 
in  trucks  will,  in  addition  to  their  car-level- 
ing functions,  minlmlne  transmission  of 
noise  and  rlbratlon  to  passengers.  Other 
sound-mulBlng  techniques  will  be  used. 

Tracks,  for  instance,  will  be  acoustically 
Insulated  from  the  Invert  by  vibration 
abeorblng  elastomers. 

Noise  and  vibration  pose  special  problems 
near  hospitals  and  apartments.  In  these  criti- 
cal areas,  slabs  of  concrete  floating  on  cush- 
ions of  flbergUse  or  rubber  materials  will 
sharply  reduce  transmission  of  noise  and 
vibration.  A  third  rail  to  one  side  will  carry 
650-volt  direct  current  that  we  will  rectify 
from  alternating  ciirrent  supplied  by  local 
power  companies. 

Where  possible,  sxu^ace  tracks  will  be  In 
rights  of  way  already  established  for  railroads 
and  highways.  Alignments  wUl  be  dressed 
up  by  a  landscape  architect  to  win  neigh- 
borhood acceptance. 

The  foregoing  Is  becoming  routine  specifi- 
cation for  a  modem  rapid  transit  system 
serving  a  sophisticated  populace.  But  Metro 
olTers.  in  addition,  some  Innovations,  and  I 
would  like  to  list  them  now 

We  anticipate  two  usual  nuisances  when 
Metro  goes  into  operation — graffiti  and  crime. 
Both  will  be  minimized  by  our  approach  to 
underground  station  design. 

Metro's  underground  mezzanines  and  train 
platforms  will  float  free  of  walls — a  truly  in- 
novative breakthrough  in  undergroiuid  rapid 
transit  station  design.  Because  of  this  sepa- 
ration. It  will  be  difficult  for  persons  bent 
on  mischief  to  scribble  on  walls.  This  should 
minimize  maintenance  costs. 

Light  will  wash  up  throvigb  the  breech  to 
bathe  walls  in  a  soft  glow  to  illuminate 
sUtlons  indirectly.  And  cool,  clean  air  will 
circulate  freely   in   the   same   manner. 

To  minimize  the  possibilities  for  crime, 
underground  stations  are  also  designed  with 
long  lines  of  sight  from  the  attended  kiosks 
on  mezzanines.  Nooks  and  crannies  have  been 
eliminated.  Virtually  everyone  throughout 
the  station  will  be  visible  to  everyone  else. 
Direct  communications  will  make  apprehen- 
sion swift,  particularly  at  stations  having 
only  one  entrance.  Our  penchant  for  visibil- 
ity extends  even  to  the  balustrades  of  plat- 
form escalators,  which  will  be  glass.  Pas- 
sageways and  areas  beneath  mezzanines  will 
be  monitored  constantly  with  closed-circuit 
television. 

Another  Metro  Innovation  is  the  air  con- 
ditioning of  all  underground  stations.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  blowing  treated  air 
through  ducts  above  platform  or  mezzanine 
levels.  This  Is  a  spot-cooling  technique.  We 
are  not  attempting  to  cool  the  entire  sta- 
tion vault,  but  Just  the  inhabited  parts. 

Escalators  will  link  all  levels.  Once  this 
was  a  luxury  for  the  average  rider.  Today 
It  is  a  necessity  tar  many  whose  physical 
Imperfections  make  stair  climbing  hazardoiu 
or  laborious. 

An  innovation  for  the  handlc«4>ped  Is 
gestatlng  U  is  an  inclined  elevator  for  use 
beside  eeoalators.  The  device  in  concept 
would  permit  persona  In  wheelchairs — or 
housewives  with  armloads  of  packages — or 
mothers  pushing  perambulators — to  ride  in 
complete  safety  to  trains  or  to  surface.  The 
engineering  of  the  hardware  can  begin  when 
the  Department  of  Transportation  approves 
our  pending  application  for  a  grant. 

We  have  chosen  brick-red  hexagonal  tile 
pavers  for  outside  platforms  and  hexagonal 
terrazzo  pavers  for  Indoor  platforms.  Plat- 
forms will  be  trimmed  In  a  white  granite 
that  visually  calls  attention  to  the  potential 
danger  of  the  edge.  The  Innovation  comes  in 
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Ugbts  moimted  fliish  in  the  granite  that 
will  begin  blinking  80  seconds  before  the 
arrival  of  a  train,  as  a  further  warning. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  eight  Juris- 
dictions Joined  to  create  a  truly  regional  or- 
ganization to  design  and  build  Metro.  The 
success  of  this  unlikely  political  anuUgama- 
tion  was  made  even  more  surprising  when 
the  members  agreed  upon  a  method  for  as- 
sessing each  participant  his  fair  share  of  the 
cost. 

The  assessment  was  based  upon  a  formula 
that  took  Into  consideration  the  construe- 
tlon  In  each  district,  weighted  40%.  the 
amount  of  service  Metro  will  render  each 
district  In  terms  of  miles  of  routes  and  sta- 
tions, weighted  30%,  and  the  projected  1990 
rldershlp  and  population  for  each  district, 
weighted  15%  each. 

In  that  manner  the  three  districts  allo- 
cated $720  million  to  be  contributed  by  the 
local  districts.  For  each  local  dollar,  the 
federal  government  contributes  two,  and 
with  1883  million  being  raised  through  the 
planned  issuance  of  revenue  bonds,  the  en- 
tire $2.98  bUllon  cost  of  the  system  Is  covered. 

Like  any  other  program,  ours  hss  problems, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  depress  you  with  a 
recitation.  Our  three  districts  to  date  have 
contributed  a  total  of  $176  million,  matched 
by  $352  million  by  the  federal  government. 
In  addition,  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
more  than  half  of  its  $1.1  billion  au- 
thorized— through  1973 — as  matching 
money,  awaiting  local  payments,  which  have 
been  made  regularly.  Our  financial  problem 
relates  to  capital  contribution  due  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  Fiscal  1971  and  1972. 
These  funds  are  now  being  withheld  by  the 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Involved  In  the  plc- 
t\ire  Lb  local  opposition  to  certain  freeways 
prescribed  by  Congress.  We  believe  differ- 
ences were  resolved  this  summer.  Unfortu- 
nately the  resolution  came  too  late  for  funds 
to  be  appropriated  before  adjournment.  We 
hope  the  money  will  be  forthcoming  this  fall. 
DMplte  the  delay,  we  now  have  nearly  $464 
million  obligated  to  engineering,  construc- 
tion and  right-of-way  acquisition. 

Our  program  has  been  particularly  visible 
OS  a  means  of  raising  the  status  of  minority 
groups.  This  has  been  seen  both  Internally 
and  externally.  Internally  we  have  insisted 
from  the  start  that  all  opportunities  be  de- 
velc^>ed  here  for  black  workers  to  find  Jobs 
and  minority  firms  to  win  contracts.  Our 
commitment  to  those  objectives  Is  Intensi- 
fied by  a  great  number  of  local  minority 
workers  and  firms  in  the  area.  To  date,  over 
$1  million  has  gone  to  minority  firms  in 
construction  contracts.  This  Is  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  whole,  and  we  are  constantly 
seeking,  and  finding,  meanmgful  ways  to  in- 
volve small  businesses  and  minority  owned 
enterprises. 

In  a  region  that  Is  26%  non-white,  over 
half  of  our  construction  workers  now  on  the 
Job — specifically  66% — are  members  of  mi- 
nority races.  In  providing  opportunities  for 
minorities,  we  have  gone  a  step  further  than 
required  by  the  Washington  Plan.  We  have 
encouraged  two  training  programs  for  men 
handicapped  by  lack  of  occupational  devel- 
opment. In  the  last  IS  months,  we  have  suc- 
cessfully piished  a  union-blessed  training 
program  for  semi-skilled  labor,  and  another 
for  unskilled  labor.  We  require  prime  con- 
tractors to  constitute  and  maintain  part  of 
their  work  force  with  graduates  of  these  pro- 
grama.  Through  these  programs  a  growing 
number  of  persons,  who  might  otherwise  be 
considered  unemployable,  are  finding  the 
training  and  Job  experience  they  need  to 
become  productive  and  self-reliant  members 
of  society. 

To  help  minority  owned  firms,  we  propoee 
a  special  federal  program.  It  would  offer  ad- 
ministrative, technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  minority  management.  It  would  help 
with  all  kinds  of  construction  contracts  In 
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addition  to  Metro's.  Initial  reaction  to  the 
proposal  within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation seems  favorable. 

So  Metro  has  visibly  mored  along  many 
fronts.  The  most  evident — especially  down- 
town— is  on  the  construction  front. 

We  have  started  a  4.000-foot'long  rock  tun- 
nel southward  in  Rock  Greek  Park  toward 
our  future  Dupont  Circle  station.  The  tunnel 
Is  wide  enough  for  both  tracks  and  la  now 
about  1,200  feet  long,  kept  on  alignment  by 
a  laser  beam  which  la  safe  for  men  and 
machines. 

We  have  started  a  150-ton  tunneling  shield 
to  bore  a  21 -foot  tunnel  46  feet  deep  under 
Lafayette  Park  In  front  of  the  White  Houee. 
When  it  finishes  thU  timnel,  well  turn  it 
around  ^md  send  it  back  to  bore  a  parallel 
tube  for  the  other  track. 

We  have  a  mile  or  more  of  cut-and-oover 
construction  underway,  with  over  1,300  feet 
of  twin-box  concrete  structvtfes  now  finished 
in  which  trains  some  day  wUl  run. 

We  have  prepared  for  construction  of  oiu' 
first  surface  station.  We  have  graded  and 
seeded  six  acres  for  the  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
station  with  its  associated  klss-n-rlde  and 
bus-n-rlde  facilities. 

All  told,  we  have  over  six  miles  of  construc- 
tion under  way,  including  eight  stations.  We 
plan  to  open  4.6  miles  of  route  in  the  heart  of 
Washington,  DC.  in  1974,  and  complete  all 
98  miles  throughout  the  region  by  1980. 

I  conclude  this  thumbnail  construction 
tour  at  the  site  of  most  progress — Judiciary 
Square,  where  ground  vras  broken  in  Decem- 
ber 1969.  The  sUtlon  here  wUl  be  600  feet 
long,  as  with  all  stations.  Nearby  court  build- 
ings have  been  underpinned,  and  460  feet 
are  now  being  excavated  whUe  the  first  160 
feet  of  cast  concrete  are  curing. 

When  we  finish.  Judiciary  Square  will 
typify  the  downtown  underground  station 
design  approved  by  Washington's  Fine  Arts 
Commission — a  design  that  blends  with  the 
monumental  character  of  Washington's  great 
federal  buildings. 

On  the  historical  front,  we  have  provided 
for  the  wishes  of  suburban  Jurisdictions,  par- 
tlciUarly  VlrglnU,  to  relate  station  design  to 
such  local  historic  landmarks  as  pre-Clvll 
War  courthouses. 

And  we  have  blended  Metro  with  contem- 
porary Washington  through  clean  train  lines, 
surface  station  designs,  public  accesses  and 
landscaping. 

Aside  from  the  charge  that  Metro's  design 
must  be  monumental,  historic  and  contem- 
porary— all  at  once — we  have  a  free  hand. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  the  odd  shapes 
that  have  appeared  on  the  screen  from  time 
to  time.  Each  new  slide  was  a  further  hint.  I 
am  sure  by  now  you  have  mentally  connected 
all  the  parts.  If  so,  you  know  It's  not  air  han- 
dling equipment.  Or  a  sewer  pipe.  It's  a  mod- 
ern sculpture.  The  artist,  Edward  Zelenak. 
calls  it  "Traffic".  He  gave  his  reasons,  and  I 
think  the  title  is  good.  It's  perfectly  obvious 
the  sculpture  depicts  two  Incbworms  doing 
their  stuff  at  rush  hour.  In  1974  they  can  take 
Metro  and  move  faster. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  very 
much. 


PITTSBURGH  HAS  TOP  AFEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PZNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pitts- 
burgh Is  fortunate  to  have  one  of  the 
finest  Army  examl:iatlon  and  entrance 
staffs  In  the  country  serving  Its  citizens. 

Headed  by  Col.  Donald  Neff,  this  unit 
was  named  as  the  outstanding  Armed 
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Forces  examining  and  entrance  station 
in  the  first  recruiting  district  during  the 
final  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1971. 

What  this  means  in  human  terms  is 
that  Colonel  Neff  and  his  dedicated  staff 
are  making  the  difflcult  chore  of  prepa- 
ration for  possible  Army  induction  a  bit 
easier  because  of  their  thorouglmess, 
concern,  and  conscientiousness. 

I  salute  them  for  a  Job  well  done. 


DR.  HERBERT  SELIAN  TALBOT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or   MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
visit  with  Administrator  Donald  E.  John 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  in 
our  discussion,  I  made  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  leadership  being  provided  by 
a  gentleman  and  physician  well  known 
and  admired  in  my  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Dr.  Herbert  Sellan  Talbot.  Dr. 
Talbot  was  only  recently  suxsorded  the 
honor  of  a  testimonial  dinner  by  the  New 
England  chapter  of  the  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America  at  the  King  Philip  Ball- 
room in  my  10th  Congressional  District 
in  Wrentham,  a  tribute  which  was  richly 
deserved.  Commitment,  compassion,  and 
dedication  have  been  the  hallmarks  of 
his  personal  and  professional  life. 

Dr.  Talbot  is  chief  of  the  spinal  cord 
injury  and  urology  service  at  the  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital.  He  is  also  an  assistant 
clinical  professor  at  Harvard  University, 
lecturer,  and  associate  at  the  Peter  Bent 
Bringham  Hospital  in  Boston.  As  a  rec- 
ognized leader  in  his  field.  Dr.  Talbot 
was  elected  in  1969  and  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Urologlcal  Associ- 
ation International  Medical  Society  of 
Paraplegia.  Dr.  Talbot  is  a  specialist  in 
paraplegic  urology.  He  Is  an  example, 
and  a  tjrplcal  example,  of  VA  medicine. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
have  been  made  increasingly  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  many  of  our  VA  per- 
sonnel are  recognized  leaders  in  their 
specialties.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  some  often  over- 
looked achievements  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  numerous  awards 
and  prizes  earned  by  the  members  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  for 
their  research  work. 

The  tradition  of  medical  research  by 
VA  personnel  Is  a  long  and  distinguished 
one.  The  VA  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  has  had  a  proud  role  in  the 
advance  of  medical  knowledge  and  tech- 
niques. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  of  some 
of  the  highlights  of  VA  research  over  the 
past  years. 

Treatment  of  TB  has  Improved  to  the 
point  that  veterans  hospitalized  for  the 
disease  decreased  from  17,000  in  1954  to 
less  than  3.000  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  successful  pacemaker  Implant 
operation  was  performed  at  the  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  VA  hospital. 
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Pioneering  work  in  lower  body  tem- 
perature in  connection  with  open  heart 
surgery  was  done  at  the  Coral  Oables, 
Fla..  VA  hospital. 

The  Denver,  Colo.,  VA  hospital  was  the 
site  of  the  world's  first  and  only  suc- 
cessful liver  transplant. 

VA  research  led  to  development  of  the 
gamma  glubulin  "horse  serum"  to  con- 
trol the  body's  rejection  reaction  In  or- 
gan tran^lants. 

Some  of  the  earliest  work  In  laser  sur- 
gery has  been  In  progress  since  1963  In 
the  VA  hoepltals  at  West  Roxbury. 
Mass.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

And,  VA  research  into  cell  typing  was 
one  of  the  breakthrough's  which  made 
heart  transplants  a  reality  rather  than 
a  medical  dream. 

The  work  of  VA  researchers  continues 
to  expand  our  medical  frontiers.  It  Is 
often  easy  to  forget  that  this  research 
will  benefit  not  only  the  veterans  under 
the  care  of  the  VA,  but  millions  of  other 
Americans  who  may,  Incidentally,  be 
veterans  or  the  dependents  of  veterans. 
Prom  each  advance  in  VA  medicine,  we 
all  profit. 

VA  supported  research  must  be  count- 
ed as  an  important  asset  In  our  national 
health  care  delivery  system;  an  asset 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  as  we  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  quality  of  health 
care  for  our  entire  population. 

During  the  past  2  fiscal  years,  VA  In- 
vestigators have  received  more  than  a 
score  of  awards  and  prizes  for  their  ac- 
complishments in  medical  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  list  of  the  honors  con- 
ferred upon  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  researchers  during  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971 : 

BRONX,  N.T.,  VrrXKANS'  AOMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

Solomon  A.  Berson,  MJ}.,  Senior  Medical 
Inveertlgator,  "Murray  M.  Rosenberg"  Pro- 
fessor and  ChcOrman,  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine,  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 

Rosalyn  S.  Yalow,  Ph.D.,  Chief,  Nuclear 
Medicine  Service,  Chief,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Radioimmunoassay  Reference  Labor- 
atory, Research  Professor  of  Medicine,  Mt. 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine. 

Dickson  prize  of  910,000  to  be  presented  by 
the  awards  committee  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine  in  the  fall 
of  1971. 

Annual  award  for  distinguished  contribu- 
tions In  medical  sciences  presented  by  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  at  the  62nd 
Annual  Meeting.  Denver,  Colorado,  March 
29.  1971. 

Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  award  presented 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  medicine.  May  10,  1971. 

Academy  medal  presented  to  Dr.  Berson 
by  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  April 
21,  1971. 

XVI  Nobel  Sympoalum,  Stockholm,  three 
separate  papers  on  their  pioneering  studies 
of  gastrin  were  presented  by  Drs.  Berson  and 
Yalow. 

Drs.  Berson  and  Yalow  have  received  Inter- 
national acclaim  for  their  work  on  the  de- 
velopment of  new  techniques  for  measuring 
minute  quantities  of  hormones  In  the  blood. 
Together  they  originated  and  developed  a 
method  for  radioimmunoassay  of  hormones 
in  the  blood  that  preyiously  could  not  be 
measured.  This  method,  to  date,  has  been 
used  to  measure  more  than  20  peptide  hor- 
mones In  the  blood.  As  the  tests  have  been 
developed,  they  have  been  used  to  institute 
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fundamental  studies  of  the  physiology  of 
the  hormone  actions.  These  include  Insulin, 
parathormone.  ACTH,  gastrin,  tyrocalcltonln, 
and  glucagon.  The  principle  has  afforded  new 
Insight  Into  the  nature  of  diabetes  and  other 
diseases  caused  by  disorders  of  the  glands 
of  Internal  secretion. 

An  important  accomplishment  in  the  ciir- 
rent  year  was  the  development  of  an  assay 
for  AustraUa  antigen  by  Drs.  Berson,  Yalow 
and  Dr.  John  Walsh,  also  at  the  Bronx  VA 
Hospital.  This  antigen  is  currently  felt  to  be 
associated  with  the  development  of  trans- 
fusion hepatitis.  If  the  technique  can  be 
developed  as  a  screening  ptrocedure  for  use 
in  blood  banks,  an  important  contribution 
will  have  been  made  toward  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  transfusion  hepatitis. 

BROOKLYN,  N.T.,  VCTERANS'  ADICimSTEATION 

HosprrAL 

Harry  H.  LeVeen,  M.D.,  Chief,  Surgical 
Service. 

The  Silver  Hektoen  Award  presented  by 
American  Medical  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting,  July,  1970. 

The  award  for  excellence  In  scientific  re- 
search was  presented  at  the  Chicago  AMA 
annual  meeting  for  an  exhibit  from  the 
Brooklyn  VA  hospital:  "The  Hepatic  Filter: 
A  Surgical  Tool."  It  Illustrates  details  of 
scientific  research  and  experimental  surgery. 

The  project  was  based  on  the  observation 
of  the  liver's  ability  to  degrade  (to  metabo- 
lize or  otherwise  destroy)  hormones,  with  the 
resulting  change  in  course  of  certain  hor- 
monal diseases — as  diabetes,  hypertension, 
and  others.  For  example,  adrenalin  adminis- 
tered In  massive  doses  to  dogs,  was  neutral- 
ized by  the  liver  to  the  extent  that  It  did  not 
result  In  hypertension.  But  when  adrenalin 
was  administered  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  It 
Bucoeesfully  stopped  the  bleeding  of  ulcers. 
The  exhibit  shows  experimental  surgery  In 
which  a  shunt  permitted  part  of  the  blood 
to  bypass  the  liver,  preserving  the  physio- 
logical action  of  a  wanted  hormone  that 
otherwise  would  be  degraded  In  the  liver. 

Leo  Vroman,  M.D.,  Chief,  Interface  Re- 
search Laboratory. 

Individual  Science  Lecture  Award.  91.000 
honorarium  presented  by  the  18th  Annual 
Symposium  on  Blood,  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity, as  the  Outstanding  Contributor  in  the 
field  of  Hematology.  FY  1970. 

BIRMINOHAM,    ALA.,    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

Raymond  H.  Lindsay,  M.D.,  Assistant  Chief, 
Nuclear  Medicine  Service. 

American  Thyroid  Association  Travel 
Award,  FY  1970. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  VETERANS'  AOICINISrRATION 
RKSSARCB  HOSPITAL 

James  Mlree,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Physicians  Recogni- 
tion Award  In  Continuing  Medical  Education 
presented  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, FY  1970. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  VETERANS'  AD  MINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

Leonard  T.  Skeggs,  MJ3.,  Supervisory  Re- 
search Chemist,  Hypertension  Laboratory. 
Pfizer  Traveling  Fellow.  FY  1970. 

DALLAS,   TEX.,   VETERANS*    AD  MINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

Roger  H.  Unger.  MJ3..  Associate  Chief  of 
Staff. 

William  8.  Middleton  Award  presented  by 
the  VA  as  the  highest  award  for  its  medical 
researchers. 

Dr.  Unger  Is  internationally  known  for  his 
work  in  diabetes  meUitus,  physiologic  Im- 
portance of  glucagon,  and  carbohydrate  me- 
tabolism. This  annual  award  was  established 
in  1960  by  colleagues  of  Dr.  William  S. 
Middleton,  a  famous  clinician,  educator,  and 
VA  Chief  Medical  Director  from  1966-1963.  In 
recent  years,  the  presentation  has  been  made 
at  VA  Regional  Research  and  Bduoatlon  Con- 
ferences. 
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DALLAS,    TEX.,    VKTESANS'    AOMIMISTRATION 
HOflPITAL 

Walter  B.  Dempsey,  Ph.  D..  Research  Chem- 
ist. 

VA  Commendation,  presented  for  accom- 
plishments In  Vitamin  B,  research,  FY  1970. 

DENVES,    COLO..    VXTEJtANS'    ADMINISTRATION 
HOoPITAL 

Thomas  E.  Starzl,  M.D.,  Chief  of  Surgery. 

Epplnger  Award.  The  first  $6,000  award  pre- 
sented at  the  Freiburg  International  Sympo- 
sium on  Alcohol  and  Liver.  Freiburg,  Ger- 
many. October  2.  1970. 

The  new  award  Is  to  be  given  every  3  years 
for  research  In  liver  disease,  to  encourage 
scientists  under  45  years  of  age.  The  urolog- 
Ical  complications  In  216  human  reclpiente 
of  renal  transplants  are  described  by  Dr. 
Starzl  and  the  Denver  VA  Hospital  surgical 
team  In  the  July  Issue  of  Annals  of  Siirgery. 

The  patients,  aged  3  to  57  years,  In  some 
cases  received  more  than  one  kidney,  so  that 
a  total  of  234  homografts  were  used.  Three 
Identical  twins  were  among  the  172  family 
members  who  were  donors.  The  remaining  62 
homografts  were  from  non-related  or  ca- 
daveric donors.  One  hundred  flfty-flve  pa- 
tients (71.6'>)  survived  the  transplanta- 
tions at  least  one  year.  Between  one  and  six 
years  post-transplantation,  23  of  the  155 
survivors  died,  leaving  132  (61%)  who  are 
being  studied  after  one  to  l^/^  years.  The 
longest  follow-up  Is  on  33  living  patients 
5' J  to7'-j  years  postoperatively. 

Urinary  drainage  of  the  majority  (178)  of 
the  234  transplanted  kidneys  was  established 
by  ureteroneocystostomy,  providing  a  new 
entrance  to  the  bladder  near  the  patient's 
own  ureteral  orifice.  In  66  cases  drainage 
was  established  by  ureteroureterostomy  In 
which  the  donor  ureter  Is  Joined  to  the  pa- 
tient's ureter.  Dr.  Starzl  recommends  ureter- 
oneocystoetomy  to  be  used  Initially  In  most 
cases.  Although  It  does  not  have  a  materially 
lower  complication  rate.  It  does  not  un- 
necessarily sacrifice  either  the  hoet  or  the 
homograft  ureter,  thtis  keeping  open  all  ave- 
nues for  secondary  repair  should  that  be- 
come necessary.  The  bladder  counterlnclslons 
through  which  the  ureteroneocystostomles 
where  performed  were  not  the  cause  of 
either  acute  or  chronic  complications  In  any 
of  the  178  operations  In  which  It  was  the 
choice  for  establishing  urinary  drainage. 
Post-operative  difficulties  are  cited  and  dis- 
cussed In  the  report. 

DOWNET,    ILL.,    VETEIL^NS'    ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

Valerija  B.  Raullnaltis,  MX>.,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Outstanding  Federal  Woman  Employee 
Award  presented  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — FY,   1970. 

Dr.  RauUnaltlB  was  recently  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital, Leech  Farm  Road.  Pittsburgh.  Penn- 
sylvania. She  iB  the  first  woman  to  be  named 
Hospital  Director  In  the  VA  system. 

DURHAM,    N.C.,    VETERANS'    AOMINUTSATION 
HOePITAL 

Saul  Boyarsky,  M.D.  Staff  Physician. 
Urology   Service. 

WiKlam  P.  Burpeau  Award  for  Service  to 
Urology  presented  by  the  New  Jersey  Acad- 
emy o'  Medicine.  Urology  Section,  FY  1970. 

IOWA     CITY,     IOWA,     VETERANS'     .ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

Richard  L.  Lawton,  M.D.,  Director,  Renal 
Dialysis  Center,  Assistant  Chief,  Surgical 
Service. 

Physicians  Recognition  Award  In  Continu- 
ing Medical  Education  presented  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  FY  1970. 

LONG  BKACH,  CALV..   VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

Estln  Comarr,  MX).,  Chief,  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  Section. 

Physicians  Recognition  Award  In  Continu- 
ing Medical  Education  presented  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  FY  1970. 
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MADISON,    WIS.,    VZTXRANS'    ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

WUltam  S.  Mlddleton,  MJ3.,  Consultant  In 
Research  and  Education,  Professor  Htoerltus, 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Dean 
Emeritus,  Medical  School,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Distinguished  Physician  Appointment.  The 
position  was  designed  to  bring  to  the  VA  phy- 
sicians "who  have  made  very  significant  con- 
tributions to  medical  science  and  who  have 
attained  exceptional  professional  stature  over 
long  and  distinguished  careers." 

Dr.  Mlddleton  served  the  field  of  medicine 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  physician- 
teacher  to  Federal  medical  services  over  a 
period  of  58  years. 

As  Chief  Medical  Director  the  Veterans' 
Administration  (1965-63)  Dr.  Mlddleton  was 
largely  resi>onslble  for  the  outstanding  suc- 
cess of  the  Veterans'  Administration's  cooper- 
ative efforts  vrtth  medical  schools  through- 
out the  country.  During  his  term  of  office,  73 
medical  schools  conducted  training  In  VA 
hospitals. 

VA's  Distinguished  Physicians  are  available 
on  a  VA-wlde  basis  as  consoiltants.  lectur- 
ers, or  In  other  teaching  capacities,  thus  pro- 
viding scientific  and  educational  leadership 
and  motivation  in  a  number  of  medical  teach- 
ing programs. 

As  a  scholar.  Dr.  Mlddleton  has  been  hon- 
ored with  doctorates  In  science,  laws,  and 
humane  letters  which  In  part  refiect  his  un- 
usual contributions  to  American  scholarship 
as  one  of  America's  outstanding  medical  his- 
torians. Students  of  American  medical  his- 
tory rely  heavily  on  the  records  set  forth  with 
careful  documentation  and  precision  by  Dr. 
Mlddleton  in  his  researches  in  this  vitally  im- 
portant field.  In  this  capacity  he  lends  his 
talents  to  the  Nation  also  as  a  Regent  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine. 

As  physlclan-teacher-researcher,  he  stim- 
ulated research  In  a  wide  variety  of  fields, 
from  motion  sickness  to  the  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies of  prisoners  of  war.  After  Joining 
the  VA,  he  appointed  the  first  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Research  to  review  the  work  and 
keep  it  both  productive  and  economical,  and 
the  first  Advisory  Committee  on  Problems  of 
Aging  to  deal  with  this  field  of  growing  na- 
tional concern.  He  prepared  the  VA's  first 
reports  to  Congress  on  VA  research,  and  the 
Congress  began  for  the  first  time  to  earmark 
funds  for  research  in  the  VA. 

Dr.  Mlddleton  has  published  more  than  163 
scientific  papers,  most  of  them  dealing  with 
clinical  medicine,  clinical  research,  and  hls- 
torj-  of  medicine.  He  is  a  member  of  40  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  societies. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.,  VETEHANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
CENTER 

Edward  Pas.saro,  Jr  ,  M.D.,  Section  Chief, 
Surgical  Service. 

Thomas  J.  Hull  Award.  Gold  medal  and 
•250  presented  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation for  the  Scientific  Exhibit  depicting 
medical  research  or  instruction  on  a  medical 
subject  which  has  not  been  shown  or  dis- 
cussed at  a  previous  medical  meeting,  FY 
1970. 

Patrick  C  Walsh,  M.D.,  Resident  in  Urol- 
ogy, Surgical  Service. 

Upjohn  Endocrine  Award,  FY,  1970. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA.,    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

Andrew  V.  Schally,  Ph  D.  Chief,  Endocrine 
and  Polyseptlde  Laboratory,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Tulane  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

William  S.  Mlddleton  Award.  In  recognition 
of  his  many  services,  the  VA  created,  in  1960, 
the  William  S  Mlddleton  Award  as  the  high- 
est honor  that  the  VA  can  bestow  on  its  In- 
vestigators for  outstanding  research.  To  dat«, 
eleven  such  awards  have  been  given  to  In- 
dividuals or  teams  of  two  who  shared  the 
hoaor. 
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Ayerst-Squlbb  Citation  presented  by  th« 
US.  Endocrine  Society,  FY  1970. 

Van  Meter  Prize  (shared)  presented  by 
the  American  Thyroid  Association,  FY  1970. 

Dr.  Schally  was  honored  for  his  many  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  neuroendocrlnology. 
Dr.  Schally,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
VA  Hospital,  New  Orleans  since  1962,  Is  a 
pioneer  and  one  of  the  foremost  investiga- 
tors of  the  physiology  and  biochemistry  of 
hypothalamic  neurohormones.  Recently,  he 
Identified  and  synthesized  the  first  of  the  re- 
leasing hormones — Thyroid  Releasing  Factor. 

As  an  outstanding  biochemist  and  endo- 
crinologist. Dr.  Schally  has  gained  a  national 
and  international  reputation  for  his  con- 
tributions to  basic  and  clinical  advances  in 
neural  control  of  pltiUtary  hormones.  Ete  is 
currently  engaged  In  studies  of  Growth 
Hormone  Releasing  Factor,  and  Cortlco- 
trophln  Releasing  Factor  for  the  purposes 
of  identifying  their  chemical  structure  and 
determining  their  syntheses  and  physiology. 

PHILADELPHIA.    PA..    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

Stanley  Dudrick.  MX).,  Chief,  Surgical 
Service. 

Joseph  Goldberger  Award  in  Clinical  Nutri- 
tion presented  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, FY  1970. 

QUEZON  CITT,  PHILIPPINES  VETERAN'S 
MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

Norma  T.  Oaffud,  MX).,  Flora  M.  Pascasio, 
M.D.,  Lucrecla  Regala-CastlUo,  MX)..  Maelul- 
flna  L.  Ofiana. 

PMA-Abbott  Research  Contest  for  1969-70; 
3rd  Prize  presented  for  malnutrition  studies 
In  children.  They  found  that  baseline  plasma 
corticotropin  levels  were  elevated  in  mal- 
nourished children,  and  that  the  level  of 
elevation  was  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
malnutrition.  Replacement  of  deficient  nu- 
trients reverted  the  levels  back  to  normal. 
They  also  demonstrated  a  clrcadlan  rhythm 
of  plasma  ACTH  In  normal  children.  In  the 
malnourished  children,  this  rhjthm  was 
slowed  down  and  Its  amplitude  was  elevated. 
Refeedlng  the  same  children  brought  levels 
back  to  normal  at  6:00  A.M.,  but  the  level 
did  not  remain  normal  throughout  the  day. 

WASHINGTON,     DC,     VETERANS'     ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

James  D.  Finkelsteln,  M.D.,  Chief.  Bio- 
chemistry Research  and  Hepatology  Section, 
VA  Medical  Investigator. 

Arthur  S.  nemmlng  Award  presented  an- 
nually by  the  Washington,  DC.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  4  public  service  firms  to  10 
outstanding  Federal  Civil  Service  Employees 
under  40  years  of  age. 

Recommending  Dr.  Finkelsteln  for  the  po- 
sition of  VA  Medical  Investigator,  in  July 
1969,  Lillian  Recant,  M.D.,  Chief,  Diabete* 
Research  Laboratory,  VAH  and  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Georgetown  University,  wrote: 

"As  a  scientist  he  has  proven  himself  in 
a  difficult  and  Intriguing  area.  I'.amely,  sulfur 
amino  acid  metabolism.  His  program  is  pro- 
ductive and  the  approach  logically  and  tech- 
nically feasible  .  .  ," 

Dr.  Finkelsteln  has  published  22  scientific 
papers,  mostly  concerning  metabolism  and 
malabsorption.  His  previous  honors  have  In- 
cluded the  Francis  Parker  Gay  Research 
Award  at  Columbia  University. 

WASHINGTON,    DC,     VETTERANS'     ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL 

Edward  D.  Freis,  M.D..  Chief,  Antihyper- 
tenslon  Research,  Director,  Cardiovascular 
Physiology  Training  Program. 

Distinguished  Achievement  Award  pre- 
sented by  Modern  Medicine,  FY  1970. 

Jay  N.  Cohn,  M.D.,  Chief,  Hypertension  and 
Clinical   Hemodynamics   Research. 

Arthur  S.  Flemmlng  Award  presented  an- 
nually by  the  Washington.  D.C.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  4  public  service  firms  to  10 
outstanding  Federal  Civil  Service  Employees 
over  40  years  of  age. 
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GEORGIA  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
OPPOSES  BUSING 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Greorgia  State  Board  of  Education 
has  stated  in  a  resolution  that  it  totally 
and  unequivocally  rejects  the  concept  or 
idea  of  transporting  or  busing  school- 
children away  from  their  homes  to  at- 
tend school. 

A  vast  majority  of  my  fellow  Georgi- 
ans will  applaud  the  action  of  their  State 
board  of  education  and  concur  in  the 
commonsense  point  of  view  expressed  in 
the  following  language  from  the  resolu- 
tion: 

The  only  Justification  for  the  existence  of 
a  public  school  system  is  to  provide  an  aca- 
demic climate  conducive  to  scholastic 
achievement  which  In  turn  allows  young 
people  to  function  as  responsible  adtdts  in 
a  free  society. 

The  board  feels,  and  rightly  so,  that 
funds  for  the  operation  of  public  school 
systems  are  limited  and  that  these  funds 
must  be  used  to  provide  quality  education 
for  every  person  of  school  age  in  the 
State  without  consideration  as  to  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  The  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  busing  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance  does  not  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  Georgia  Board  of  Education  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  expression  of  op- 
position to  busing,  a  practice  which  can 
only  lead  to  the  eventual  destruction  of 
our  public  schools. 

I  include  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Education  on  September  16.  I 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  take 
time  to  read  this  appeal  for  a  common- 
sense  approach  to  public  education: 
Resolction  of  the  Georgia  State  Boars 
OF  Education 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  the  responsibility  for  providing 
leadership  and  direction  to  public  educa- 
tion In  this  State,  and 

Whereas,  this  Board  is  committed  to  the 
honorable  discharge  of  our  duties  as  we  un- 
derstand them  to  be,  and 

Whereas,  we  believe; 

1.  That  the  only  Justification  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  public  school  system  Is  to  provide 
an  academic  climate  conducive  to  scholastic 
achievement  which  In  turn  allows  young 
people  to  function  as  responsible  adtUts  in 
a  free  society. 

2.  That,  while  the  ability  to  achieve 
scholastically  varies  with  the  talents  of  each 
Individual,  nevertheless  the  ultimate  devel- 
opment of  these  talents  is  drastically  af- 
fected by  any  program  that  interferes  with 
the  learning  process. 

3.  That  quality  education  Is  available  to 
most  Georgians  only  through  a  strong  and 
viable  system  of  public  education  and  that 
anything  that  tends  to  weaken  this  system 
should  and  must  be  opposed  by  this  Board. 

4.  That  one  of  the  most  desirable  charac- 
teristics of  a  community  school  Is  that  It 
engenders  community  and  personal  pride. 

5  That  community  schools  give  individu- 
als la."»tlng  roots  so  necessary  for  survival 
and  happiness  In  this  complex  age. 

6  That  school  children  should  never  un- 
necessarily be  exposed  to  physical  danger  and 
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that  such  exposure  is  unavoidable  while  rid- 
ing on  streets  and  highways. 

7.  That  no  i>erson  can  dispute  the  fact 
that  funds  for  the  operation  of  public  school 
systems  are  limited  and  that  these  funds, 
therefore,  must  without  fall  be  used  to  pro- 
vide quality  education  for  every  person  of 
school  age  in  this  State  without  considera- 
tion as  a  race,  creed  or  national  origin  and 
that  any  expenditure  of  these  funds  which 
does  not  accomplish  this  aim  Is  and  must  be 
opposed  by  this  Board. 

8.  That  the  only  sensible  place  for  any 
child  to  attend  school  In  this  State  Is  at 
the  school  nearest  his  residence  offering  the 
curriculum  meeting  that  child's  needs  and 
that  any  argument  to  the  contrary  must 
yield  to  good  Judgment  and  common  sense 
as  applied  by  local  boards  of  education. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved: 

1.  That  this  Board  totally  and  unequivo- 
cally rejects  the  concept  or  idea  of  trans- 
porting or  busing  school  children  away  from 
their  homes  to  attend  school,  and 

2.  That  the  Executive  Secretary  of  this 
Board  is  directed  to  provide  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  United 
States  Senators  and  the  members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  rep- 
resenting thU  State,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Education  in  regular  session  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  this  the  16th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1971. 
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and  that  such  exposure  Is  unavoidable  while 
riding  on  streets  and  highways. 

7.  That  no  person  can  dispute  the  fact 
that  funds  for  the  operation  of  public  school 
S3rstems  are  limited  and  that  these  funds, 
therefore,  must  without  fall  be  used  to  pro- 
vide quality  education  for  every  person  of 
school  age  in  this  State  without  considera- 
tion as  to  race,  creed  or  national  origin  and 
that  any  expenditure  of  tJiese  funds  which 
does  not  accomplish  this  aim  Is  and  must 
be  opposed  by  this  Board. 

8.  That  the  only  sensible  place  tot  any 
chUd  to  attend  school  in  this  State  Is  at 
the  school  nearest  his  residence  offering  the 
ctUTlculum  meeting  that  child's  needs  and 
that  any  argument  to  the  contrary  must 
yield  to  good  Judgment  and  common  sense 
as  applied  by  local  boards  of  education. 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved: 

1.  That  this  Board  totally  and  unequi- 
vocally rejects  the  concept  or  idea  of  trans- 
jjortlng  or  busing  school  children  away 
from  their  homes  to  attend  school,  and 

2.  That  t^e  Executive  Secreteoy  of  this 
Board  Is  directed  to  provide  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the  United 
States  Senat(»s  and  the  members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  rep- 
resenting this  State,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Education  in  regular  session  In 
Atlanta.  Georgia,  this  the  16th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1971. 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Education  expresses  so  aptly  a 
correct  educational  perspective  that  I 
wanted  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  the  responsibility  for  providing 
leadership  and  direction  to  public  education 
In  this  State,  and 

Whereas,  this  Board  is  committed  to  the 
honorable  discharge  of  our  duties  as  we  un- 
derstand them  to  be,  and 

Whereas,  we  believe: 

1.  That  the  only  Justification  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  public  school  system  is  to  provide 
an  academic  climate  conducive  to  scholastic 
achievement  which  in  turn  allows  young  peo- 
ple to  function  as  responsible  adults  in  a 
free  society. 

2.  That,  whUe  the  ability  to  achieve  scho- 
lastically varies  with  the  talents  of  each  in- 
dividual, nevertheless  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  these  talents  Is  drastically  affected 
by  any  program  that  Interferes  with  the 
learning  process. 

3.  That  quality  education  is  available  to 
most  Georgians  only  through  a  strong  and 
viable  systMn  of  public  education  and  that 
anything  that  tends  to  weaken  this  system 
should  and  must  be  opposed  by  this  Board. 

4.  That  one  of  the  most  desirable  charac- 
teristics of  a  community  school  la  that  it  en- 
genders community  and  personal  pride. 

6.  That  community  schools  give  individuals 
lasting  roots  so  necessary  for  survival  and 
happiness  In  this  complex  age. 

6.  That  school  children  should  never  un- 
necessarily  be   exposed   to   physical    danger 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY- 
PART  IX 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  in  the  interest  of  promoting  the 
establishment  of  a  national  energy 
policy,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
additional  publications  on  national 
energy  policy  matters  which  has  just 
come  to  my  attention. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  7-volume 
document  entitled  "Proceedings  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  New 
Sources  of  Energy,"  the  result  of  a  3-day 
conference  in  Rome  in  1961. 1  understand 
these  volumes  are  a  mine  of  worthwhile 
information  on  new  energy  sources. 

Hopefully,  those  authorized  to  estab- 
lish such  a  policy  might  find  these  and 
all  the  other  documents  useful  in  their 
deliberations. 

The  list  follows: 

A  National  Energt  Policy 

A.    GENERAL 

"The  Human  Use  of  the  Earth",  by  PhlUp 
Wagner  (MacmlUan,  Riverside,  New  Jersey, 
1960). 

B.    KNKRGY    AND   TKK   ENVIRON  MXNT 

"Man's  Impact  on  the  Global  Environ- 
ment". (MIT  Press,  Cambridge.  Massachu- 
setU,   1970). 

"Environment,  Power  and  Society",  by 
Howard  T.  Odum  (John  Wiley  &  Sons.  New 
York.  1971). 

C.  ENERGY  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

"Ecology  and  Resource  Management",  by 
Kenneth  E.  P.  Watt  (McQraw-Hlll.  New 
York,   1968). 
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D.  roaanLB  nkw  aovuaea  or  smsaT 
"ProceedlQ^  of  tbe  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  New  Sources  of  Energy",  Rome, 
21-33  August  1961.  Seven  Volumes  (United 
Nations  publication). 

"Direct  Use  of  the  Sun's  Knergy".  by  Far- 
rlngton  Daniels  (Yale  UnlTeislty  Preae,  New 
Haven,    1964). 

X.  possiBLX  mw  usxs  or  xvaacT 

"Windmills  and  WatermUls".  by  John 
Reynolds    (Praeger.   New    York,    1970). 

"Butane  Propane  Power  Manual,  Prin- 
ciples of  LP  Oaa  Carburatlon".  by  Carl  Abell 
and  William  CUxk.  ed.,  (CliUton,  PhUa- 
delphU.    1963). 

"How  to  make  a  Solar  Steam  Cooker",  by 
A.  Wblttler  (Brace  Research  Institute.  Mac- 
Donald  College,  McOlll  University.  January 
1965). 

"How  to  Build  a  Solar  Water  Heater",  by 
D.  A.  Slnaon  and  T.  Hoad  (Brace  Research 
InsUtute.  MacDonald  CoUege.  McOiU  Uni- 
versity,  February    1968) . 

"How  to  Construct  a  Cheap  Wind  Machine 
for  Pumping  Water",  by  A.  Bodek  (Brace 
Research  Institute.  MacDonald  College.  Mc- 
OIU    University.   February    1966). 

"Instructions  for  Constructing  a  Simple 
8  Sq.  Ft.  Solar  Still  for  Domestic  Use  and 
Oas  Stations",  by  T.  A.  L*wand  and  R.  Al- 
ward  (Brace  Research  Institute,  MacDonald 
College.  McOlll  University,  September  1967) . 


ONE  WRITER'S  ASSESSMENT  OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  PERFORMANCE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  mw  TOKS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr  Speaker,  just  this 
week  I  noticed  an  suilcle  in  one  of  Nas- 
sau County's  outstanding  weekly  news- 
papers, the  Long  Island  Graphic  and 
Roosevelt  Press,  by  Columnist  Alan  Jay. 

Mr.  Jay  offers  his  telling  comments  on 
the  fine  congressional  performsince  of 
my  colleague  in  the  House,  Congressman 
NoucAH  Lmmt.  I  think  Mr.  Jay's  column 
presents  a  good  appraisal  of  Nokm  Lnrr's 
efforts  in  Washington  on  behalf  of  his 
Fifth  Congressional  District  constituents, 
and  I  enter  it  here: 

OrvK  Ms  LXBXXTT 
(By  Alan  Jay) 

I  think  suffldetU  time  has  elapsed  for  a 
preliminary  comparison  between  the  per- 
formance of  our  "new"  freshman  U.S.  Con- 
griwanian  Norman  Lent,  and  our  fcxmer 
freahman  Congressman,  Allard  Lowensteln. 
Both  are  obviously  dynamic,  tireless  politici- 
ans and  legislators.  Lent,  like  his  predecessor 
before  him,  keeps  close  liaison  with  his  con- 
stituents, via  local  ofllces,  corre^wndence  and 
personal  contacts.  If  Lowensteln  has  mas- 
tered the  eloquence  of  public  speaking  more 
dramaUcally  than  Lent,  LMit  displays  a  su- 
perior capacity  for  creative  legal  writing  that 
must  be  the  envy  of  even  older  statesmen 
on  Capitol  HIU.  Where  than  U  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  men? 

You  can  readily  And  it  in  their  respective 
philosophies  and  approaches  to  solving  prob- 
IMDS.  On  the  overriding  issue  of  Vietnam. 
Lent  wanted  and  wants  this  Democrat's  dis- 
aster to  end  every  bit  as  much  as  Lowen- 
steln. However,  unlike  Lowensteln.  Lent  re- 
fuses to  lend  the  dignity  of  his  office  to 
public  demonnratlons  decorated  with  Viet 
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Cong  flags  and.  in  my  opinion,  at  least  par- 
tially organized  by  International  Commu- 
nists and  their  puppets,  to  humiliate  the 
\JJB.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  such  demon- 
strations and  the  moronic  mouthlngs  of  Sen. 
Fulbrlght  and  Co..  encouraged  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  withhold  reasonable  ooncee- 
sions  at  the  Paris  Talks  that  would  have  pro- 
duced an  early  end  to  the  war.  Why  shouldn't 
the  N.  Vietnamese  maintain  their  aggression? 
Wouldn't  their  American  sympathisers  un- 
dermine the  determination  of  the  American 
People  to  resist  even  the  most  outrageous 
demands?  History  will  record  that  the  Mc- 
Cjtoverns,  Fulbrights,  Muskles  and  Lowen- 
stelns  were  worth  at  least  twenty  crack  divi- 
sions to  the  Red  Vietnamese  during  this 
strug^e,  in  my  opinion. 

So.  Congressman  Lent  works  within  the 
orderly  processes  of  representative  govern- 
ment to  assist  our  President.  State  and  De- 
fense Depts.  to  gradually  withdraw  American 
troops  from  the  conflict,  while  the  S.  Viet- 
namese can  organize  a  reasonable  local  deter- 
rent to  a  Red  slaughter.  At  least  this  way 
our  Initial  goal  of  preserving  a  free  S-E  Asia 
has  hope  for  success,  and  those  who  gave 
their  lives  would  not  have  died  completely 
in  vain.  Contrast  this  common  sense  pro- 
gram, supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  public,  with  the  demagogic  cam- 
paigning waged  by  Lowensteln  for  an 
ABRUPT  disengagement  that  wo\ild  have 
consigned  millions  of  So.  Vietnamese  to  cer- 
tain butchery  at  the  merciless  hands  of  the 
Asian  Communists.  The  resulting  massacre 
would  have  made  the  recent  Pakistani  Geno- 
cide look  like  a  PTA  card  party,  and  the 
future  enslavement  of  the  rest  of  S-E  Asia 
a  certainty.  This  disaster  may  well  happen 
anyway,  we  having  faUed  to  defeat  the  ag- 
gressor; but  in  the  name  of  all  we  hold 
sacred,  It  is  the  least  we  can  do.  having  done 
BO  much  under  an  unwise  strategy  already. 

On  domestic  Issues.  Congressman  Lent  dis- 
plays the  same  eeal  and  independent  leader- 
ship for  major  problem-solving  as  when  he 
served  his  constituents  in  Albany.  The  mod- 
ern chaUenges  of  pollution,  health,  educa- 
tion, employment,  commerce,  crime,  etc.,  all 
receive  careful  attention  and  remedial  legis- 
lation when  necessary  and  possible.  There  Is 
no  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  about  what 
Norman  Lent  Is  doing  In  Washington.  Nor 
is  there  any  doubt  about  whom  he  really 
works  for.  The  "gerry-manded"  voters  of  L.I.'s 
6th  Congressional  District  can  be  very  proud 
of  their  handiwork  in  electing  this  progres- 
sive Conservative. 

When  the  Liberals  cry  foul  because  their 
"Five  Town"  stronghold  was  re -districted, 
they  fall  to  mention  that  solid  Conservative 
VaUey  Stream  went  with  the  Five  Town 
package  also.  At  this  stage  of  the  game.  In 
my  opinion,  most  of  the  Lowensteln  sup- 
porters would  switch  to  Lent  just  on  the 
record  of  performance  to  date,  thus  rendering 
the  old  argument  moot  and  muted. 


ATTICA    RIOT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    ItEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article, 
written  at  the  time  of  the  Attica  nego- 
tiations by  Irv  Weinstein,  the  very  tal- 
ented and  objective  news  director  of 
WKBW  in  my  Buffalo  district,  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention  of  our  colleagues.  I 
believe  it   Tery   »«urately   reflects   the 
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opinions  of  many  people  on  the  condi- 
tions of  those  negotiations. 

America  cannot  tolerate  criminal  acts 
in  penal  institutions  anymore  than  it 
can  tolerate  criminal  acts  in  society  at 
large.  Blackmail  for  unilateral  conces- 
sions is  unacceptable  behind  prison  walls 
and  outside  them,  even  as  it  is  between 
nations. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  outrageous 
concept,  held  by  a  vocal  minority,  that 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  by  the  fair- 
est system  of  justice  in  the  world  are 
not  criminals  but  political  prisoners. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  Black  Panther 
Leader  Bobby  Seale  and  William  Kunst- 
ler  were  admitted  to  the  Attica  institu- 
tion to  bargain  in  behalf  of  rebelling 
inmates  who  held  the  lives  of  38  prison 
employees  in  their  hands.  The  horror  of 
the  Attica  tragedy  is  even  more  distress- 
ing in  view  of  prison  reforms  which  State 
Corrections  Commissioner  Russell  Os- 
wald offered  on  the  eve  of  the  riot. 

Additional  concessions  made  to  the 
blackmailing  rioters  simply  proved  the 
obvious  fact  that  concessions  made  un- 
der such  circumstances  only  lead  to 
further  blackmail  and,  ultimately,  to 
tragic  consequences. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  prison 
abuses  and  apparent  shortcomings  in  the 
rehabilitation  process.  But  I  hope  that 
the  causes  and  events  which  led  to  this 
tragedy  will  be  fully  investigated  so  pos- 
itive steps  can  be  taken  to  protect  pris- 
on personnel  and  others  from  such  trag- 
edies in  the  future  and  bring  the  re- 
forms that  we  all  know  can  and  must 
be  made. 

Also  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  han- 
dling this  incident  under  tremendous 
pressure  and  unwarranted  criticism 
without  succumbing  to  the  emotlonallfim 
of  all  those  who  had  the  easy  answers. 
No  one  could  possibly  accuse  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  not  being  concerned  or 
involved  in  the  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York,  be  they  of  any  race,  re- 
ligion, or  social  strata.  Let  us  put  a  halt 
to  the  second  guessing  and  get  busy  an- 
swering the  issues  that  bring  about  such 
tragic  events. 

Mr.    Weinstein's    article    follows: 
Attica  Riots 
(By  Krv  Weinstein) 

These  are  truly  baffling  times.  Conviota  at 
Attica  State  Prison  are  negotiating  for  bet- 
ter living  and  working  conditions.  There 
"aoe  in  the  bole"  is  the  lives  of  83  guards  they 
hold  hostage.  No  one  can  argue  against  the 
institution  of  humane  conditions  for  pris- 
oners at  our  penal  institutions.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  "cons"  can  take  over  a  prison, 
beat  and  terrorize  guards  and  then  demand 
to  be  transported  to  a  non-lmperlallst  coun- 
try as  part  of  their  "demands".  I  have  to  ask 
whether  the  seciirity  at  Attica  is  strong 
enough  now.  These  Inmates  were  not  sact 
to  Attica  as  part  of  some  sort  of  sociological 
experiment.  They'r*  there  because  they  have 
murdered,  raped  and  robbed  people.  Blgbt 
now,  the  prime  concern  is  the  safety  of  the 
hostages.  The  grievances  of  prison  convicts 
should  be  considered  and,  if  fovmd  to  be 
valid,  should  be  corrected.  But  U  we  start 
aUowing  prison  Inmates  to  dictate  the  twins 
of  their  confinement,  we  will  simply  be  tak- 
ing another  step  down  the  "road"  to  anarchy 
in  this  country. 
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PRESIDENT  DOUDNA'S  CHARGE  TO 
CLASS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  nxjMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  15 
years  of  a  successful  administration  at 
Eastern  Illinois  University,  Qulncy 
Doudna  retired  with  the  commencement 
of  the  summer  class.  What  President 
Doudna  said  to  those  young  people  who 
are  just  starting  on  the  road  of  life  can 
be  well  applied  to  everyone.  He  cites  his 
beliefs  in  integrity,  hard  work,  rational- 
ity, and  brotherhood  and,  in  looking 
around  today,  how  many  of  us  will  not 
agree  that  certainly  these  qualities  are 
lacking  in  our  society  and  are  badly 
needed.  President  Doudna's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

CHARGK  TO  Class — Summer  Commxncxmknt, 
August  13.  1971 
Since  this  la  my  last  formal  function  as 
President  of  Eastern  Illinois  University,  I  was 
tempted  to  review  the  fifteen  years  of  my 
administration  and  cite  what  seemed  Impor- 
tant. I  did  not  yield  to  that  temptation  and 
did  not  consider  the  possibility  long.  History 
is  the  proper  agent  to  assess  a  period  In  the 
life  of  an  Institution.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
an  assessment  will  be  made. 

I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  cite  what 
I  hope  will  be  preserved  of  the  1971  Eastern 
Illinois  University  and  what  I  hope  wUl  be 
changed.  This  Is  the  challenge  of  the  new 
leadership. 

Instead  of  discussing  those  possible  topics 
I  have  chosen  to  set  forth  certain  Ideals  in 
which  I  believe  and  which  I  commend  to  you. 
In  so  doing.  I  take  note  of  such  great  Ideals 
as  those  represented  by  the  terms  Justice, 
Peace.  Freedom  and  Truth  which  I  now  men- 
tion only  In  passing  to  Indicate  that  thoee 
with  which  I  shall  be  dealing  are  only  some 
of  the  great  Ideals  with  which  you  of  this 
graduating  class  and  those  who  are  our  guests 
should  concern  yourselves. 
I  shall  speak  of  Integrity. 
I  shall  speak  of  hard  work. 
I  shall  speak  of  rationality. 
I  shall  speak  of  brotherhood. 
I  believe  In  Integrity  and  I  commend  It  to 
you. 

I  believe  In  hard  work  and  I  commend  it 
to  you. 

I  believe  in  rationality  and  I  commend  It 
to  you. 

I  believe  In  brotherhood  and  I  commend  It 
to  you. 

I  speak  now  of  Integrity 
The  teachings  of  great  religious  leaders  are 
replete  with  references  to  Integrity.  While 
often  stated  In  the  negative  ("Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness.") Integrity  was  clearly  recognized  by 
such  leaders  as  a  positive  force  In  the  affairs 
of  men.  It  does  not  matter,  for  my  purpose 
now.  whether  admonitions  relative  to  integ- 
rity were  based  on  great  truths  revealed  by 
God  or  were  dicta  set  forth  by  very  wise  and 
very  pragmatic  men.  Thoee  who  articulated 
them  saw  that  their  acceptance  and  applica- 
tion would  make  a  society  work.  They  saw 
that  m  any  age  their  accepUnce  and  appli- 
cation are  essential  to  orderly  relationships 
among  men.  One  need  only  read  a  newspaper 
on  any  given  day  to  find  evidence  that  when 
there  is  a  lack  of  Integrity  in  public  life  or 
In  private  life,  relationships  are  quite  un- 
satisfactory and  society  U  damaged.  One 
cannot,  unfortunately,  find  much  to  help 
him  know  what  society  might  be  like  If  com- 
plete Integrity  were  the  ruling  force  In  ths 
C3XVII 3074— Part  35 
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affairs  of  men.  He  must  oonjure  up  an  image 
of  a  society  that  does  not  exist;  but  It  is 
pleasant  to  ponder  and  should  be  assiduously 
sought. 

I  believe  in  integrity  and  I  commend  It 
to  you. 
I  speak  now  of  bard  work. 
One  finds  it  difficult  to  accept  the  notion 
that  hard  work  Is  an  end  in  itself.  More 
probably,  the  early  American  leaders  who 
espoused  hard  work  as  a  kind  of  religious  vir- 
tue simply  saw  that  hard  work  was  necessary 
In  colonial  America  if  the  colonies  and.  In- 
deed, the  colonists  were  to  survive.  But  to 
idealists,  working  hard  to  get  goods  or  even 
to  stay  alive  might  have  had  a  touch  of  ma- 
terialism about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  work- 
ing hard  so  the  "Old  Deluder  Satan"  would 
not  tempt  otherwise  idle  hands,  seemed  a 
more  lofty,  and  hence  acceptable,  justifica- 
tion to  religious  people. 

Whatever  the  case,  no  one  now  seriously 
advocates  hard  work  as  a  means  of  salvation 
or  even  to  keep  one  out  of  mischief.  On  the 
contrary,  leisure  time  and  its  proper  use  are 
ends  to  be  sought.  At  the  extreme,  perhaps 
the  meet  successful  searchers  have  been  the 
hoboes  of  my  youth  and  the  hippies  of  yours. 
But  both  hoboes  and  hippies  have  found 
their  leisure  at  the  expense  of  thoee  who  con- 
stitute the  rest  of  society  and  who.  in  the 
main,  believe  that  leisure  must  be  paid  for 
by  somebody's  hard  work.  Most  of  us  believe 
it  shoiild  be  paid  for  by  the  hard  work  of 
thoae  who  want  to  enjoy  it.  No  one,  any 
more,  wants  a  chosen  few  to  enjoy  leisure  at 
the  price  of  the  labor  of  slaves  as  was  the 
case  in  the  early  history  of  a  part  of  our 
country  and  In  the  histoiy  of  many  ancient 
civilizations.  But  neither  do  most  people 
want  a  parasitic  portion  of  our  population 
In  any  part  of  the  spectrum  to  hav"  leisure 
or  other  benefits  without  work.  There  is 
growing  resentment  against  thoee  who  hitch- 
hike, whether  on  the  highways  or  on  society. 
(Unfortunately  this  resentment  sometimes 
spills  over,  I  add  parenthetically,  against 
those  who  need  help  because  they  cant  work 
or  can't  find  work;  I  am  not  joining  In  that 
resentment.) 

But  aside  from  the  feelings  of  thoee  who 
have  modified  the  ethic  of  hard  work  to  con- 
form to  new  views  regarding  leisure,  there 
Is  a  serious  and  very  practical  problwn.  Our 
whole  economy  in  this  country  and  some 
others  is  suffering  because  we  have  Idealised 
leisure  to  the  extent  that  the  productivity 
of  our  people  is  sometimes  gaining  only  slow- 
ly, is  sometimes  only  holding  its  own,  and 
sometimes  falling  off.  We  are  stretching  our 
vacations,  stretching  our  weekends  and 
stretching  our  coffee  breaks.  But,  worse  yet, 
we  are  diluting  our  working  time  itself  by 
being  slow,  careless  or  Indifferent.  Thus  we 
find  the  steel  Industry  suffering  because 
workers  and  management  elsewhere  work 
harder  and  more  efficiently  and  turn  out  steel 
for  less  money.  Some  10%  of  our  raw  steel  Is 
now  imparted.  Similarly,  because  Germans 
and  Swedes  and  Jf^taneee  are  working  harder 
and  maiuiging  better,  some  10%  of  our  auto- 
mobiles are  now  Imported  and  the  percent- 
age Is  rising.  And  here  was  an  area  in  which 
American  workers  and  managers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Invincible)  And  while  all  this  is 
going  on  our  factories  in  general  are  operat- 
ing at  only  73%  of  capacity  and  some  six 
percent  of  o\ir  people  are  unemployed.  Clear- 
ly we  ought  to  do  better  than  that. 

The  relevance  of  all  this  tonight  lies  in 
the  fact  that  not  enough  of  \u  care.  Actually, 
some  scoff  at  the  hard  work,  the  careful 
work,  the  conscientious  work  required  to 
hold  our  society  together.  Some  challenge 
the  objective  as  materialistic  and  unworthy 
but  I  assert  that  they  too  will,  in  time,  want 
a  home  and  an  air  conditioner,  a  bed  and  an 
electric  blanket,  a  family  and  means  to  edu- 
cate their  children.  And  I  assert  that  our 
society  wUl  be  the  better  when  these  desires 
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take  shape  and  when  those  who  have  them 
begin  to  pay  the  price  in  honest  toil. 

I  believe  in  hard  work  and  I  commend  It 
to  you. 

I  now  speak  of  rationality. 
A  basic  tenet  in  a  society  of  free  men  Is 
that  disagreements  are  settled  rationally. 
About  35  years  ago,  I  met  a  Russian  pro- 
fessor at  ComeU  University.  By  then  he  had 
lived  m  England  30  years  since  being  forced 
out  of  his  native  land  by  the  communist  rev- 
olution. He  told  me  he  had  observed  that 
the  British  had  a  genius  for  setUing  disputes 
ratioiuOIy.  He  said,  "Each  asstmies  that  there 
Is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  the  other  feUow'a  ix>- 
sltlon  and  he  seeks  to  find  it,  at  the  same 
time  setting  forth  his  own  position  in  such 
a  way  that  the  other  fellow  has  a  good  chance 
to  find,  in  turn,  the  truth  in  it.  Out  of  these 
efforts  the  opponents  ccane  to  a  compromise 
that  Is  generally  acceptable,"  he  concluded. 
In  America  we  have  generally  done  reason- 
ably well  at  ree<«vlng  our  differences  ration- 
ally. At  times,  I  must  note  sadly,  we  have 
come  to  rely  on  a  test  of  strength  rather 
than  the  rationality  of  our  position.  Big  labc^ 
unions  and  big  management  have  done  it 
when  reason  failed.  Civil  rights  organizations 
and  an  entrenched  social  system  have  done 
It  when  reason  failed.  Mobs  of  college  stu- 
dents and  college  administrators  have  done 
It  when  reason  failed  or  occasionally  before 
it  was  adequately  tried.  In  some  cases  violence 
resulted,  with,  in  the  colleges,  consequences 
ranging  from  discipline  to  death. 

One  can  deplore  a  test  of  strength  as  a  way 
to  reach  decisions  and  can  be  distressed  and 
dismayed  when  the  test  takes  violent  forms, 
no  matter  in  what  context.  But  he  must  be 
completely  dlsUlvisioned  when  the  rule  of 
reason  breaks  down  in  the  university  com- 
munity. If  reason  and  rationality  cannot 
survive  In  the  college  and  the  university,  I 
ask  you,  whwe  can  they  survive?  The 
academic  community  Is  the  last  refuge  of 
rationality.  We  who  live  and  work  In  that 
community  must  re^)ect  rationality  and 
preserve  It  at  all  costs. 

I  believe  In  raUonallty  and  I  commend  it 
to  you. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  brotherhood,  but  I 
shall  not  speak  with  my  own  words.  Rather 
I  shall  use  the  words  of  a  black  student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  about  25  years 
ago.  Miss  Agnes  Bonner  Imagined  the  world 
was  an  old  man  who  dreamed  of  his  past  and 
had  visions  of  his  futxire  as  he  slept  under 
a  tree  on  a  warm  summer  day — 
Listen  now  to  Miss  Bonner: 
THX  no  oaxAM 
(By  Agnes  Bonner) 
One  night  last  week. 
The  world,  feeling  tired. 
Lay  down  to  sleep  and  had  a  big  dream: 
A   dream   almost   as   wide   as   the  wmrld   is 

wide. 
And  certainly  as  old. 

It  seemed  that  the  earth  was  almost  barren 

of  people; 
Only  a  few  here  and  a  few  there. 
Like  clumps  of  grass  In  a  marsh. 
And  each  tUled  his  own  land  and  ground 

his  own  plow; 
Cared  for  his  own  beasts. 
And  harvested  his  own  crop. 
Each  for  each  and  none  for  another. 

For  the  world  was  dreaming  of  his  own  youth. 
As  any  old  man. 

Lying  under  a  tree  on  a  warm  summer  day 
Might  dream  of  a  time  gone  by. 
And  before  he  could  stir  or  turn  over. 
The  clumps  became  more  crowded. 
And  here  was  a  man  who  ground  the  plow* 
For  all  his  f^ows. 

And  here  was  a  man  who  milled  the  com. 
And  here  was  one  who  tended  to  sick  beasts. 
And  In  each  clump; 

Man  spoke  to  man  In  a  tongue  that  he  could 
understand; 
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And  he  spoke  btick,  as  a  neighbor  should. 
But  no  clump  had  anything  to  do  with  any 

other  clump. 
For  no  two  spoke  the  same. 
Each  knew  only  each 
And  none  knew  another. 

And  the  world  remembered  that  after  a  while 
The  clumps  each  became  bigger. 
Sometimes  after  swallowing  a  smaller  clump, 
Until  the  land  was  apportioned  between 

them; 
And  they  were  no  longer  clumps. 
But  great  fringes  that  brushed  against  each 

other 
At  their  edges. 

And  for  the  space  that  was  left. 
Weird  battles  were  fought. 
Arrows  flew  In  some 
And  stones  were  catapulted  In  others. 
Ship  was  driven  against  ship. 
And  like  a  huge  black  cloud 
The  smoke  of  gun  powder  rolled  over  the  sky. 

And  the  fringes  shivered  In  every  breeze  that 

blew. 
And  bowed  down  before  the  strong  winds. 
Some  were  swept  under  in  the  great  floods, 
And    fires   and   earthquakes   destroyed    still 

others. 

Yet  each  strove  against  each  and  none  strove 

for  each  other. 
Each  helped  each  and  none  helped  another. 
And  the  world  moaned  In  his  sleep, 
And  moved  restlessly. 
For  he  had  bad  a  violent  youth 
And  thoughts  of  It  sometimes  disturbed  his 

naps. 

Then  the  dream  changed,  as  dreams  do,  when 
we  had  had  enough  of  night  mares, 

And  spread  out  before  him  was  the  green 
earth, 

And  all  the  little  streams,  the  peaceful  hills 
and  valleys. 

There  were  no  clumps  or  fringes. 

Or  any  clusters  at  all. 

Only  a  man  who  gave  his  hand  to  another 
man 

That  he  might  breast  a  hill; 

Or  a  man  who  cared  for  his  neighbor's 
children  across  the  valley 

When  all  were  111. 

And  each  spoke  to  each  In  no  language; 

But  heart  spoke  to  heart  In  an  old  tongue. 

And  suddenly  each  man  became  a  group  of 
men 

And  the  streams,  rivers  and  the  hills,  moun- 
tains; 

And  still  hands  reached  out  across  the  rivers 
and  mountains. 

And  heart  spoke  to  heart  across  the  deep  val- 
leys. 

And  the  rivers  became  seas 
And  were  full  of  ships. 
And  the  seas  became  oceans 
And  the  group  of  men,  nations. 
And  still  hand  reached  out  to  band 
Across  the  ocean  and  through  the  air. 
I>esolation  no  longer  darkened  the  sky. 
Each  gave  to  each  what  he  lacked 
And  he,  In  turn,  gave  back  to  another. 

For  the  world  was  dreaming,  as  he  bad  for  a 

long  time, 
A  big  dream. 

Too  big  for  any  clump  In  a  marsh. 
Or  for  any  fringe  on  a  river, 
Too  big  for  any  man  to  dream  by  himself. 
But  not  too  big,  surely,  for  the  world. 
That  each  should  know  each  and  another; 
That  each  should  help  each  and  another; 
That  each  should  speak  to  each  and  another; 
That  each  should  love  each  and  another; 
That  each  should  build  for  each  and  another. 
A  big  dream — 
But  not  too  big  for  a  world. 
A  little  over  a  hundred  thousand  yeaJ'S  old. 
To  make  come  true. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  believe  In  Brotherhood  and  I  oonunend  It 
to  you. 

It  Is  these  thoughts  I  would  leave  with  3rou 
as  my  last  formai  statement  as  President  of 
Bastem  Illinois  University. 


CASE  FOR  AUTO  EXCISE  TAX 
REPEAL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  columnist,  David  Law- 
rence, has  taken  note  of  the  strong  case 
made  last  week  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  behalf  of  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  7  percent  Federal  excise  tax 
on  passenger  automobiles.  Mr.  Law- 
rence's article,  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  September  17, 
draws  attention  to  many  of  the  com- 
pelling reasons  which  argue  in  favor  of 
the  President's  request  and  singles  out 
particularly  the  very  persuasive  observa- 
tions made  to  the  Committee  by  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  E.  Summerfield,  the 
former  Postmaster  General  and  for  many 
years  an  automobile  dealer  in  Flint, 
Mich.  As  the  House  prepares  to  act  on  the 
President's  economic  proposals,  I  com- 
mend this  column  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Case  for  Auto  Excise  Tax  Hepeal 
( By  David  Lawrence ) 

The  motor  vehicle  industry  is  urging  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  7  percent  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  and  thereby  give  the  economy  Us 
biggest  stimulus.  Leaders  in  the  Industry 
say  that  a  drop  In  vehicle  sales  generally  Is 
the  first  Indication  of  economic  decline  while 
renewed  sales  volume  usually  Is  a  sign  that  a 
recovery  period  Is  beginning. 

Arthur  E.  Summerfield,  who  was  post- 
master general  In  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration and  who  has  been  an  automobile 
and  truck  dealer  In  Flint,  Mich.,  for  42  years, 
testified  this  week  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  Importance  of 
removing  the  excise  tax.  His  son.  who  Is  a 
motor  vehicle  dealer  In  Gary,  Ind.,  Joined 
In  his  testimony.  The  statement  read  In  part 
as  follows : 

"More  than  13  million  persons — holding 
one  of  every  six  Jobs  in  the  nation — are  em- 
ployed in  highway  transport  industries.  Over 
800,000  businesses  are  directly  dependent  on 
motor  vehicle  use  for  their  continued  exist- 
ence. . .  . 

"On  July  7  unsold  new  1971  automobiles  In 
dealers'  hands  reached  a  record  high  of  more 
than  1,800.000  cars  In  a  declining  market. 
Many  dealers,  already  stretched  financially, 
certainly  were  In  no  position  to  order  and  ar- 
range payment  for  additional  new  cars.  .  .  . 

"The  Impact  and  problems  of  our  present 
situation  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  busi- 
ness community  alone.  During  the  past  year, 
sales  of  cars  from  abroad  rose  to  14  percent 
of  total  U.S.  sales  and  are  now  running  about 
16  percent.  On  the  basis  of  a  10-mlIllon  car 
year,  this  means  1,600,000  vehicles. 

"This  percentage  shows  definite  signs  of 
Increasing  at  an  even  faster  rate,  and  without 
help  from  you  the  aggressive  distribution 
plans  of  fore.gn  car  manufacturers  could  well 
cause  them  to  actually  dominate  the  Ameri- 
can car  market.  Import  sales  are  running  40 
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percent  on  the  West  Coast,  and  30  percent  on 
the  East  Coast^and  both  German  and  Japa- 
nese companies  are  now  greatly  expanding 
their  distribution  in  the  greatest  car  market 
in  the  country — the  great  Middle  West. 

"As  dealers  of  domestic  cars  and  trucks,  we 
must  compete  against  vehicles  buUt  in  Japan 
where  labor  wage  scales  are  about  one-quar- 
ter of  ours.  We  mtis*^  also  compete  with  ve- 
hicles built  In  West  Germany  where  wages 
approximate  half  of  ours.  This,  of  course,  re- 
sults in  unequal  competition  and  Is  reflected 
In  the  automotive  employment  trend  in  each 
of  the  three  countries." 

Summerfield  pointed  out  that  direct  em- 
ployment In  this  country  in  the  manufacture 
of  motor  vehicles  declined  by  91,000  Jobs  last 
yesu'.  But  In  West  Germany.  Jobs  In  the  motor 
vehicle  industry  climbed  from  560,000  In  1969 
to  731.000  this  year.  Similarly,  Japanese  em- 
ployment In  transportation  manufacturing 
rose  from  514.000  in  1960  to  754.000  In  1969. 

Summerfield 's  statement  declared  that  re- 
peal of  the  automobile  excise  tax  would  mean 
that  an  average  of  $200  would  be  rebated  "to 
the  car  buyer,  not  to  the  dealer,  and  not  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  It  would  not  be  In- 
fiatlonary."  In  summing  up,  Summerfield 
said: 

"We  strongly  feel  that  repeal  of  these  auto- 
motive excise  taxes  In  total  would  have  the 
greatest  all-around  benefits  of  any  single  ac- 
tion to  stimulate  our  economy." 

Franklin  M.  Kreml,  president  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  committee,  stated  that  auto 
price  reductions  would  range  from  about  $125 
for  small  cars  to  over  $300  for  the  largest  cars. 
Many  of  the  major  manufacturers  have  writ- 
ten to  members  of  Congress  committing  their 
companies  to  pass  the  tax  saving  on  to  the 
buyer. 

Officials  of  the  automobile  industry  told 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
even  the  cost  of  used  cars  would  be  reduced 
by  the  repeal  of  the  7  percent  tax,  Inasmuch 
as  older-car  prices  are  competitive  with  those 
of  new  cars. 

Attention  was  drawn  at  the  committee 
hearings  to  the  fact  that  In  1965  President 
Johnson  had  ordered  a  study  after  the  tax  on 
automobiles  was  cut  from  10  percent  to  7  per- 
cent, and  It  showed  that  the  reduction  was 
passed  on  to  the  purchaser  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  at  the  time  revealed  a  similar 
drop  in  used-car  prices. 

In  the  view  of  Industry  spokesmen,  the  net 
result  of  removal  of  the  tax  would  be  to  help 
create  and  maintain  new  Jobs  through  In- 
creased production  of  motor  vehicles  and  also 
would  make  additional  nonlnflatlonary  funds 
available  for  consumer  use. 


EULOGY  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ROBERT  TINDAL 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 2,  last  rites  were  held  for  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Tindal,  the  third  black 
man  ever  elected  to  the  E>etroit  Com- 
mon Council.  He  was  respected  through- 
out the  city  as  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant, as  attested  to  by  the  countless  niun- 
ber  of  citizens  who  paid  their  final  re- 
spects as  his  body  lay  in  state  at  the 
city-county  building. 

He  was  a  product  of  the  civil  rights 
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movement,  giving  leadership  in  the  South 
as  well  as  in  Michigan,  where  he  served 
in  the  capacity  of  executive  director  of 
the  Detroit  Chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People.  But  most  of  all  he  was  a 
dear  friend  and  associate  of  mine.  My 
feelings  were  eloquently  expressed  at  the 
funeral  by  Mr.  Robert  Millender  in  the 
following  way: 

Eulogy  to  Robert  Tindal  by  Robert 
Millender 

It  is  often  said  that  you  shall  know  a  man 
by  his  deeds.  While  this  may  be  true.  It  is 
not  an  absolute  measure  of  the  worth  of  a 
man,  for  sometimes  the  deeds  are  obscured 
by  myth  and  In  too  many  cases  the  motives 
for  performance  spring  from  acts  of  self- 
interest. 

To  truly  evaluate  the  deeds,  therefore,  one 
must  truly  know  the  doer,  his  hopes  and 
aspirations  that  prompted  the  acts  we  see. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  enumerate  the  vari- 
ous deeds  of  Bob  Tindal,  for  they  are  as  well 
known  to  you  as  to  me.  Rather.  I  wish  to 
talk  abou'  the  man.  his  hopes,  his  aspira- 
tions. 

I  knew  Bob  only  a  short  period  of  time  in 
terms  of  years,  but  I  knew  him  since  time 
Immemorial  for  I  was  privileged  In  that  he 
shared  with  me  his  belief  in  his  purpose  in 
life. 

Bob  vlsloned  and  knew  there  could  exist  a 
world  wherein  men  are  born  free,  a  world 
where  his  son,  Shawn,  and  all  the  other 
Shawns  of  that  world  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  God-given  talents 
without  restrictions  of  any  manner. 

But  he  WEW  a  realist,  for  he  knew  that  to 
many  people  that  world  was  a  myth,  to  some 
an  obtainable  goal  and  to  others  a  mirage 
to  be  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
possessed to  lure  them  into  a  sense  of  con- 
tented  hopefulness. 

He  also  knew  that  this  world  lay  behind 
a  man-made  mountain  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional stones  of  apathy,  complacency,  prej- 
udice, discrimination,  racist  bigotry,  pov- 
erty, and  dlseeise. 

His  dedication  and  commitment  led  him 
to  Join  with  those  who  sought  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  perceived  this  bet- 
ter world  and  proclaim  its  existence  to  the 
disbelievers.  Further,  their  ultimate  purpose 
was  the  elimination  of  the  mountain. 

Bob  realized  that  this  Journey  was  a  tedi- 
ous, dangerous,  sometimes  lonely,  frustrat- 
ing venture  but  he  did  not  despair  and  con- 
tinued upward.  Often  he  was  seen  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  fellow  travelers  along  the 
way.  He  took  time  to  clearly  mark  the  pit- 
falls that  he  encountered  for  he  knew  that 
others  were  following  and  he  desired  that 
their  Journey  be  made  easier. 

He  carefully  mapped  the  path  of  his  Jour- 
ney for  he  visualized  the  path  becoming  a 
road,  the  road  a  street,  the  street  a  broad,  six 
lane  highway  virtually  destroying  the 
mountain. 

Shed  no  tear  nor  mourn  for  the  man, 
Bob  Tindal.  If  you  must  shed  a  tear  or 
mourn  ...  let  It  be  for  that  cause  he  lived 
and  worked  for.  A  cause  that  has  lost  a 
valiant  warrior.  For  Bob  was  well  aware, 
recognized,  and  accepted  that  the  effort  he 
expended  in  his  Journey  could  well  lead 
him  to  this  place  at  this  time.  He  believed 
"that  a  man  must  do  what  he  must  do"  and 
that  If  the  end  results  are  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  then  so  be  it. 

To  you.  Bob  Tindal  in  behalf  of  those  who 
continue  the  Journey  .  .  .  farewell — we  shall 
surely  miss  your  companionship,  your  help- 
ing hand,  your  commitment,  dedication  and 
most  of  all  your  abiding  faith  that  some  of 
us  will  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

For  me  personally  I  can  say  .  .  .  fare- 
well  .   .   .  friend   .   .   . 
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SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    IfASSACHTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sickle  cell 
anemia  is  a  disease  which  is  devastating 
the  black  children  of  this  Nation.  Fortu- 
nately, we  live  in  an  era  which  has  seen 
many  diseases  brought  imder  control, 
and  even  some,  like  smallpox,  erased 
completely.  America  has  set  her  medicsd 
sights  on  conquering  cancer.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  these  developments,  I  believe 
that  the  conquest  of  sickle  cell  anemia 
warrants  an  all-out  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
black  children  of  America.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  as  others  in  this  Con- 
gress have,  which  would  provide  for  a 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Institute,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vanquishing  this  dread  disease. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the  following 
report  prepared  by  a  member  of  my  staff. 
I  am  confident  that  all  will  be  persuaded 
that  this  menace  should  be  eradicated  as 
soon  as  humanly  possible: 
The  Federal  Role  in  the  Fight  Against 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia 

Sickle  cell  anemia  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
killers  among  young  Black  children  in  the 
nation  today.  Annually  an  estimated  1.155 
new  cases  are  discovered,  and  for  each  of 
these  new  cases  a  very  painful  and  usually 
fatal  disease  has  begun.  This  figure  for  the 
estimated  nximber  of  new  cases  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  estimates  for  the  other 
major  hereditary  childhood  diseases;  cystic 
fibrosis — 1,206.  muscular  dystrophy — 813,  and 
PKU— 350  (1967  figures).  It  is  estimated  that 
50,000  American  Negroes  have  the  sickle  cell 
disease,  one  child  In  every  500  born:  two  mil- 
lion plus  are  carriers  of  the  disease,  and  at 
least  5,000  require  hospitalization  each  year. 
Most  of  those  children  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease die  before  the  age  of  thirty. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  Is  a  genetically  trans- 
mitted blood  disease  that  afflicts  blacks  al- 
most exclusively.  The  disease,  through  a 
change  In  the  molecular  structure  in  hemo- 
globin, stretches  the  red  blood  cell  into  the 
characteristic  sickle  shape.  The  slckled  blood 
cells  carry  less  oxygen  throughout  the  body, 
are  more  brittle  and  destroyed  by  natural 
body  processes  more  rapidly  than  the  normal 
blood  cells. 

Lack  of  a  proper,  iron-rich  diet,  overly 
strenuous  physical  labor  or  exercise  and 
severe  colds  can  bring  on  what  is  known  as 
a  sickle  cell  "crisis".  A  crisis  occtirs  when 
many  of  the  red  blood  cells  start  stretching 
and  twisting  Into  slckled  shape  all  at  once. 
These  slckled  cells  get  blocked  In  the  very 
small  capillaries  of  the  body,  an  event  sim- 
ilar to  a  "log-Jam".  The  liver,  kidney,  or 
Intestine  does  not  then  receive  the  fresh 
blood  and  oxygen  It  requires  and  may  swell 
up  with  fiuld  and  become  quite  painful.  This 
condition  usually  lasts  for  some  four  to  six 
days  during  which  time  some  hospitaliza- 
tion Is  usually  necessary. 

At  this  time  there  is  no  known  cure  for 
sickle  cell  anemia.  Earlier  this  year  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Nalbandlan  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  pioneered  a  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease using  I.V.  Infusions  of  a  drug  known 
as  urea.  There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
several  medical  Journals  concerning  this 
treatment  and  Its  ability  to  perhapw  prevent 
crises.  Moot  doctors,  like  Dr.  Paul  McCurdy. 
associate  professor  of  medicine  at  George- 
town University's  School  of  Medicine,  are 
"cautiously  optimistic"  about  urea  as  a  cure 
for  sickle  cell  anemia.  All  agree  that  further 
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research  into  Urea  and  other  slmUar  drugs 
Is  needed. 

The  Federal  government  has  been  Involved 
In  sickle  cell  anemia  research  for  some  time. 
The  appropriations  for  research  in  FT  1970 
amounted  to  $1.7  million.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Health — the  government's  chief 
medical  research  body — reports  grants  worth 
$1,033,000  have  been  funded  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  for  direct  research  on  the  disease 
as  well  as  &6  other  grants  of  $1,223,000  In 
related  studies. 

President  Nixon  in  his  health  message  to 
Congress  of  February  18.  1971,  called  for  a 
five-fold  Increase,  to  $6  million.  In  the  budg- 
et for  research  and  treatment  of  sickle  cell 
anemia.  This  increase  is  one  of  the  biggest 
percentage  increases  anywhere  In  the  entire 
budget.  This  Increase  was  sustained  In  the 
HEW  appropriations  bill  (H.R.  10061)  which 
passed  the  House.  The  appropriation  for  sickle 
cell  anemia  research  Is  not  clearly  spelled 
out  within  the  bill,  but  Is  rather  Included  In 
the  funds  for  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute's  appropriation  (Title  II,  under 
NIH), 

The  attack  against  sickle  cell  anemia  is  be- 
ing carried  on  In  a  four  prong  effort,  as  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Robert  Rlngler  of  NHLI.  Deputy 
Director  of  NHLI,  and  co-ordlnator  of  the 
project: 

(1)  to  expand  research  Into  the  disease 
and  its  complications 

(2)  try  to  discover  better  ways  to  treat 
those  persons  with  the  disease.  This  Includes 
a  clinical  evaluation  of  Urea  and  other  drugs 
being  experimented  with  as  preventive  oral 
medications  for  the  long  term  management 
of  the  disease.  Approximately  $1.5  million 
of  the  budget  will  be  allocated  for  contracts 
to  medical  centers  participating  in  this  study. 

(3)  to  develop  screening  and  counseling  at 
the  community  level,  perhaps  through  the 
newly  established  Health  Services  Commu- 
nity Centers. 

Develop  Improved  public  awareness  of  the 
disease:  how  It  Is  contracted,  limits  on  per- 
sons afflicted,  etc. 

These  objectives  will  be  carried  out  by 
awarding  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
money  in  study  grants  to  non-Oovernmental 
Institutions  throughout  the  country  for  re- 
search and  testing.  Two  Institutions  cur- 
rently researching  sickle  cell  anemia  exten- 
sively are  Howard  University  In  Wtishlngton. 
DC.  and  Meharry  Medical  College  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  NIH  also  has  In  existence 
a  Task  Force  on  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  to  plan, 
develop,  and  coordinate  this  currently  some- 
what overlapping  effort. 

The  Federal  government  is  definitely  work- 
ing on  the  disease,  and  with  the  recent 
budget  Increase  the  Federal  funds  in  research 
compare  favorably  with  research  Into  the 
other  major  childhood  hereditary  diseases; 
cvstic  fibrosis.  $2,701,000:  musctiiar  dystro- 
phy: $5,337,000:  PKU,  $790,000.  One  problem 
In  funding  Is  that  there  Is  no  large  private 
organization  to  supplement  government  re- 
serirch  funds  as  there  Is  In  cancer,  cystic 
fibrosis,  and  many  others.  The  revenues  of 
these  volunteer  groups  In  1968  were  as  fol- 
lows: muscular  djrstrophy,  $7,203,000:  cystic 
fibrosis.  $1,998,716. 

One  area  of  the  disease  which  needs  to  be 
further  developed  Is  the  screening  process  to 
determine  who  has  the  disease,  and  who  are 
carriers  of  the  disease.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  8-13^,  of  the  black  population  carry 
the  sickle  cell  trait.  By  using  an  autoana- 
lyzer,  a  Slckledex  test  can  be  easUy  admin- 
istered, at  only  pennies  per  test.  As  stated  by 
Dr.  David  G.  Nathan,  chief  of  the  division 
of  hematology  at  Children's  Hospital  In  Bos- 
ton, "It  Is  extremely  Important  to  know 
whether  every  black  person  entering  the  hos- 
pital has  the  trait.  These  patients  can  get 
Into  serious  trouble  during  such  routine 
sltviatlons  as  pneumonia,  drug  therapy,  or 
pregnancy."    Also,    tests   should    t>e    run    In 
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schools  In  black  areas  to  help  both  parents 
and  children  to  understand  the  truth,  not 
exaggerations  or  lies,  about  the  dlsflase  and 
how  they  can  best  keep  healthy. 

Currently  the  draft  status  of  blacks  with 
the  sickle  cell  trait  is  not  eSected  and  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Pr&ncls  J.  Linehan,  MC, 
director  of  profeoslonal  services  In  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  and  Environment,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  no  plans  at  all  to  change  their 
draft  status.  Since  crises  are  brought  on  In 
carriers  by  strenuous  exercise,  perhaps  the 
wisdom  of  putting  blacks  with  the  trait 
through  a  rigorous  program  of  basic  training 
should  be  reexamined. 

Until  extended  research  develops  a  cure 
for  sickle  cell  anemia  or  at  least  a  way  to 
forestall  the  "crisis",  and  extensive  experi- 
ments are  being  carried  on  in  this  area  by 
Dr.  Nalbandlan  of  Blodgett  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal In  Orand  Rapids,  Michigan,  screening  and 
genetic  counseling  appear  to  be  the  most 
effective  way  of  bringing  sickle  cell  anemia 
under  some  control.  The  Pederal  government 
is  trying  to  get  a  cure  for  sickle  cell  anemia, 
and  the  work  U  progressing. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  tnw  To&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
by  the  Senate  yesterday  to  extend  the 
draft  was  a  final  example  of  the  con- 
sistent failure  of  the  Congress  to  create 
an  effective  system  whereby  the  youth  of 
America  can  serve  their  nation  without 
the  inequities  present  in  our  existing 
Selective  Service  System.  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  will  have  to  recognize  even- 
tually, that  the  draft  should  be  dras- 
tically overhauled  and  a  National  Service 
System,  along  the  lines  I  have  proposed 
in  H.R.  1000,  estabUshed. 

It  is  clear  that  despite  the  Congress, 
the  desire  for  a  fair,  national  service  sys- 
tem remains  an  Important  and  current 
topic  of  discussion.  For  example,  in  the 
August  31,  1971,  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Henry  Owen,  in  discussing  the  changes 
now  talcing  place  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
ferred to  my  proposal  as  one  which  re- 
duces the  inequities  of  the  current 
system  "Without  giving  up  the  notion 
that  we  all  owe  the  country  something 
more  than  taxes. 

Mr.  Owen's  article  follows: 

Z-OrAMS    HZU> YOUKGER    OrFICERS 

RcsHAPDro   Navt 
(By  Henry  Owen) 

I  think  it  was  Voltaire  who  said  that  if  you 
want  to  get  to  know  a  country  you  should 
examine  its  armed  forces  and  Its  courts. 
Which  is  one  of  many  reasons  for  taking  a 
good  look  at  current  changes  in  the  nature  of 
the  U.S.  armed  forces.  A  good  place  to  start 
is  with  a  few  simple  facts: 

Fact  One:  The  character  of  a  military  serv- 
ice Is  largely  determined  by  its  officer  corps. 

Fact  Two:  Most  members  of  an  officer  corps 
are  relatively  young.  That's  because  it's  pyra- 
midal :  lots  of  lieutenants,  fewer  colonels,  and 
still  fewer  generals. 

Fact  Three:  Young  officers  aren't  that  all 
different  from  young  college-educated  civil- 
ians. This  U  graphically  revealed  in  an  article 
by  Commander  James  Barber  In  the  May  1970 
"Naval  War  College  Review,"  reporting  the 
results  o(  a  broad  sampling  at  naval  officer 
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opinion :  The  younger  oOcera — in  contrast  to 
their  senlon — turn  out  to  have  much  the 
same  opinion  on  race,  foreign  affairs,  poverty, 
urban  problems,  etc.,  as  their  civilian  ooun- 
terparts.  Theee  data  might  move  you  to  ex- 
pect a  bitter  confrontation  between  younger 
ofllceiB  and  the  establishment.  But  it's  the 
other  way  around — at  least  in  the  Navy,  and 
presumably  in  the  other  services  as  well:  It's 
not  the  establishment  which  Is  staring  down 
younger  officers  but  the  younger  officers  who, 
within  certain  limits,  are  reshaping  the  Navy. 

The  reason  is  simple:  The  Navy  cant  get 
along  without  them.  It  needs  their  numbers: 
and  it  needs  their  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
Its  leaders  know  this,  and  have  acted  accord- 
ingly. To  a  civilian,  some  of  the  Z-Grams 
which  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt,  has  showered  on  a  startled 
Navy  seem  to  deal  with  mundane  matters: 
haircuts,  beards,  time  spent  waiting  In  line, 
suggestion  procedures,  and  the  like.  But 
younger  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  their 
wives  recognize  theee  directives  for  what 
they  are:  a  signal  that  the  management  is 
on  their  side.  As  far  as  they're  concerned. 
Zumwalt  is  the  best  thing  tha>t'8  happened 
to  the  Navy  since  John  Paul  Jones. 

The  mood  and  presence  of  these  younger 
men  seem  to  make  a  difference.  Anyone  who 
served  as  a  Junior  officer  In  World  War  II 
can  sense  that  difference  visiting  a  naval 
base;  Relations  between  seniors  and  juniors, 
and  between  officers  and  enlisted  men  (not 
to  mention  between  blacks  and  whites)  seem 
somewhat  easier  and  more  relaxed.  The 
younger  officers  are  a  lively  and  attractive 
group — handlebar  mustaches  and  all. 
They're  Interested  not  only  in  their  work 
but  also  in  the  wider  society  about  them — 
and  in  establishing  useful  contacts  between 
that  society  and  the  Navy. 

Only  an  expert  can  say  whether  all  this 
adds  up  to  a  more  effective  Navy  than  before. 
But  it  doesn't  take  an  expert  to  see  that  it's 
better  than  no  Navy  at  all— which  Is  what 
you'd  have  if  the  generation  g^  couldn't  be 
bridged.  You  can't  run  a  Navy  without  en- 
signs and  lieutenants — at  least,  no  one  has 
succeeded  so  far.  The  rertention  rate  of  Junior 
officers — the  nimiber  who  decide  to  stay  on 
in  the  service — is  not  overwhelming,  there 
are  still  plenty  of  problems  and  gripes;  but 
the  rate  seems  to  be  rising  slightly,  whereas 
a  while  back  it  appeared  headed  In  the  other 
direction. 

The  result  may  not  be  a  naval  officer  corps 
as  single-minded  as  the  one  which  existed 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  and  which  has  been 
described  as  living  in  "a  dim  religious  world 
In  which  Neptune  was  God,  Maban  bis 
prophet,  and  the  United  States  Navy  the  only 
true  church."  but  it  may  be  one  which  Is  well 
adapted  to  a  Navy  whose  main  Job  in  the 
years  ahead  seems  more  likely  to  be  keeping 
the  peace  and  showing  the  flag  than  waging 
general  war.  And  It  may  help  to  produce  a 
Navy  which  is  a  good  deal  less  isolated  from 
civilian  life  than  In  the  past.  The  danger 
against  which  George  Ball  has  recently 
warned,  of  a  growing  schism  between  civilian 
society  and  the  military — such  as  confronted 
Prance  after  Algeria,  will  be  reduced.  We 
have  enough  divisions  in  the  U.S.  already;  we 
don't  neet*.  this  one,  too. 

But  this  depends  on  the  Navy — and  other 
services  as  well— continuing  to  be  able  to 
draw  In  officers  with  varied  backgrounds  from 
a  broad  cross-section  of  clvUlan  life.  Although 
a  fair  number  of  these  young  men  would 
come  In  even  if  there  were  no  draft — be- 
cause they  like  getting  away  from  a  desk, 
enjoy  working  with  people  Instead  at  filling 
out  forms,  want  to  fly  or  go  to  sea,  etc. — the 
point  which  Ocrfonel  Robert  Oard  makes  In 
the  current  issue  of  "Porelgn  Affairs"  stUl 
seems  valid:  "If  the  draft  is  discontinued  .  .  . 
the  uniformed  services  will  become  more  self- 
contained  and  their  separation  from  society 
will  be  more  likely." 

There's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  an  all- 
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volunteer  force,  so  that  each  person  can  flx 
his  own  way  of  life,  and  so  as  to  avoid  the 
inequities  and  Indticementa  to  cheating 
which  are  Inherent  in  a  draft  as  little  used 
as  our  own.  But  some  of  the  latter  problems 
can  be  met — for  example  by  the  proposal  for 
national  civilian  and  military  service  being 
advanced  by  Congressman  Bingham  and  soms 
of  his  colleagues — without  giving  up  the  no- 
tion that  we  all  owe  the  country  something 
more  than  taxes.  If  that  notion  is  abandoned, 
one  of  the  prices  that  we  may  have  to  pay  is 
some  slowing  down  at  the  winds  of  change 
now  blowing  through  the  armed  services. 
And  if  you  believe  that  Voltaire  was  right 
in  thinking  that  the  character  of  a  society 
and  of  Its  armed  forces  are  closely  related, 
youll  want  to  think  twice  before  running 
this  risk. 


DADE  COUNTY'S  SUMMER  PRO- 
GRAM OF  ACTION  TO  RENEW  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOSniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  success  of  a  summer  employ- 
ment program  for  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  in  Dade  County.  This 
program  is  SPARE,  Summer  Program 
of  Action  To  Renew  the  Environment, 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Dady  County's  SPARE  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  Nation  and  proved  to  be  so 
successful  that  it  will  serve  as  the  model 
for  other  areas  in  the  Nation  next  sum- 
mer. It  gained  special  recognition  be- 
cause it  was  a  coimtywlde  program  that 
involved  almost  every  municipality  in 
Dade. 

The  purposes  of  the  project  were  to: 

First,  provide  immediate  summer  em- 
ployment for  disadvantaged  youth. 

Second,  educate  the  public  to  deal 
successfully  with  Immediate,  urban  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Third,  promote  incentive  and  Illus- 
trate career  possibilities  in  ecology. 

The  youths  in  the  program  were  on 
the  Job  4  days  a  week  and  spent  1  day 
in  classroom  seminars  discussing  the  eco- 
logical problems  they  encountered  on 
the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  to  an  article 
on  SPARE  which  appeared  in  the  Miami 
News: 

(Prom  the  Miami  News,  July  14,  1971] 

Dade    Job    Program's    Success    Makes    It   a 
Model  for   Nation 
(By  Sue  Krawetz) 

A  federally  created  summer  Job  program  in 
Dade  County  has  proved  so  successful  it  will 
be  used  as  a  model  for  other  areas  in  the 
nation. 

It  also  may  be  expanded  to  a  year-round 
program  here. 

It's  called  SPARE — Summer  Program  of 
Action  to  Renew  the  Environment — and  it 
Involves  600  disadvantaged  high  school  stu- 
dents and   60  trained  college  supervisors. 

Jay  Hale.  Dade  County  Youth  Coordinator, 
said  officials  from  Washington  visited  Dade 
this  week  "to  see  If  the  program  was  really 
as  great  as  our  reports  indicated.  And  they 
were  very  Impressed." 
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The  purposes  of  the  project,  which  begtui 
June  11,  are  to: 

Provide  immediate  simimer  employment 
for  disadvantaged  youth. 

Educate  the  pufoUc  to  deal  successfully  with 
Immediate,  tirban  environmental  problems. 

Promote  Incentive  and  iUustrate  career 
possibilities  In  ecology. 

The  Dade  County  program  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  nation  and  gained  special  rec- 
ognition. Hale  said,  because  it  is  a  coimty- 
wlde program  that  involves  almost  every 
municipality  In  Dade. 

Hale  said  squads  of  teenagers  are  actively 
working  with  various  poUution  control  agen- 
cies and  ecological  prog^rams  in  the  county. 

Students  are  involved  in  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  water  and  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  noise  and  air  pollution  with 
the  Port  Authority,  the  Sanitation  Depart- 
ment, Dade  County  Pollution  Control  "and 
Just  about  everything  concerned  with 
ecology." 

Hale  said  the  program  was  successful  be- 
cause of  the  enthtislasm,  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  various  agencies  Involved. 

He  said  the  point  of  SPARE  is  to  actively 
help  conquer  environmental  problems  the 
everyday  citizen  experiences  in  the  city. 

Some  squads  each  composed  of  10  teen- 
agers and  one  supervisor,  are  spending  the 
summer  making  door-to-door  stops  In  the 
inner  city.  They  teach  residents  how  to  cope 
with  daUy  problems  such  as  mosquito  con- 
trol and  preventive  methods  against  rat  in- 
festation. 

The  youths  in  the  program  are  on  the  job 
four  days  a  week  and  spend  one  day  in  class- 
room seminars  discussing  the  ecological 
problems  they  encounter  on  the  Job. 

The  program  is  being  sponsored  In  100 
major  cities  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  The  program  in  Dade  is  costing 
the  federal  government  about  $260,000. 

The  youths,  ages  16  to  30,  were  recruited 
for  the  program  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  earn  the  minimum  wage, 
91.60  per  hour. 


MORE  COAST  GUARD  ACTIVITY 
IN   ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  re- 
cent trip  to  Alaska  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  with  my  many  friends  in 
Ketchikan.  While  my  trip  to  southeast 
Alaska  was  most  enjoyable,  I  did  come  to 
Ketchikan  with  the  intention  of  conduct- 
ing serious  business.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  held  hearings  in  Ketchikan 
and  at  that  time  testimony  was  offered 
in  support  of  the  need  for  more  Coast 
Guard  activity  in  Alaska. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
need  for  Increased  Coast  Guard  activity 
was  so  essential  to  the  growth  and  stabil- 
ity of  Alaska,  and  especially  southeast 
Alaska,  appropriate  action  must  be  taken 
immediately.  I,  therefore,  requested  that 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  forward  to  me  a 
r^sum^  of  facilities  and  funds  now  avail- 
able to  it;  and  what  more  would  be  need- 
ed to  properly  and  eflSciently  perform  the 
tasks  asked  of  this  division.  At  this  time, 
I  include  in  the  Record  the  r^sum4  and 
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Information   forwarded   to  me  by   the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard: 
RxpoBT  OF  Congressional  Pitblic  Works 
Committee   Meeting 

1.  On  26  August  1971  I  attended  a  hearing 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Public  Works 
Committee  held  in  Ketchikan.  The  chair- 
man was  Representative  Nick  Beglch  of 
Alaska.  In  attendance  were  Representatives 
K.  O.  McKay  of  Utah  and  J.  Terry  of  New 
York. 

2.  Representatives  of  the  Communities  of 
Petersburg,  Wrangell,  Ketchikan,  Klawok  and 
Hydaburg  presented  testimony  as  to  their 
needs  for  navigation  improvements  as  well 
as  economic  development  administration 
projects  in  their  respective  areas. 

3.  As  the  hearing  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
State  Senator  Prank  Petrovich  of  Klawok 
stated  for  the  record,  his  deep  appreciation 
of  the  "Outstanding  service  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  has  rendered  to  Alaska  and  in  particu- 
lar Southeast  Alaska."  Chairman  Beglch  en- 
dorsed the  Senator's  remarks  and  added  that 
he  was  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  task 
the  Coast  Guard  faced  in  patroling  Alaskan 
waters  and  in  particular  the  Bering  Sea.  At 
that  time  he  requested  the  Coast  Guard  sub- 
mit, for  insertion  into  the  record,  their 
budget  for  Alaskan  operations,  and  their  esti- 
mated costs  of  additional  equipment  for 
optimum  response  to  Coast  Guard  respon- 
slbUlties.  It  is  felt  this  should  be  handled  at 
the  District  level. 

R.  H.  Hagaoorn. 

RtsiTMt   or   Ketchikan    Public    Works 
Hearing 

1.  A  public  works  hearing  on  the  subject 
of  improvements  to  aids  to  navigation,  water- 
ways and  waterfront  facilities  was  held  in 
the  City  of  Ketchikan  on  26  August  1971. 
Representatives  from  several  panhandle  com- 
munities were  present  and  voiced  their  com- 
munities needs  and  desires  to  the  congres- 
sional committee. 

2.  A  request  which  directly  concerned  the 
air  station  was  presented  by  State  Senator 
Frank  Peratrovlch  of  Klawak  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  Ashing  industry  of  that  area 
suffered  from  the  close  proximity  of  foreign 
fishing  vessels  to  the  Alaskan  coast.  He  re- 
quested consideration  of  a  move  to  extend  the 
12  mUe  limit  to  keep  these  vessels  further 
out  allovrlng  U.8.  fishermen  an  increased 
avaUabUity  of  marine  resources.  He  also  ex- 
pressed sincere  thanks  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  its  multitude  of  services,  often  under  se- 
vere and  hazardous  conditions,  to  the  com- 
munities of  Southeast  Alaska. 

3.  Congressman  Nick  Beglch  expressed  his 
desires  for  Increased  CoEist  Guard  personnel 
and  faculties  for  the  state  to  further  protect 
Alaskan  fishing  rights  and  promised  to  do 
as  much  as  possible  to  secure  increased  ap- 
propriations for  the  service.  To  aid  him  in 
this  task,  he  asked  the  Coast  Ouard  to  sub- 
mit a  resume  of  faculties  and  funds  now 
available  to  it;  and  what  more  would  be 
needed  to  properly  and  efficiently  perform 
the  tasks  asked  of  it. 

P.  H.  Bbxkd. 

Facilities  and  Pitnos 

1.  Ciirrent  annual  costs  for  this  district 
amount  to  $20330,202.00  (FY-71).  This  fig- 
ure Includes  ali  costs  (personnel,  vessel  and 
air  operations,  shore  stations,  aids  to  navi- 
gation, etc.). 

2.  The  operating  units  now  supported  by 
this  district  are: 

a.  Vessels: 

1  WMEC  (COC  Confidence). 

1  WAOB  (COC  Storls). 

8  WLB. 

1  WLM  (White  Holly). 
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1  WLI  (COC  Elderberry). 
3  WPB. 

1  MLB   (44  Footer). 

2  UTB   (40  Footer). 

b.  Air  Stations  and  Aircraft: 

(1)  Air  Station  Kodiak: 

3  HC130H. 
2  HHS2A. 

(2)  Air  Station  Annette: 

2  HU16E. 

3  HH52A. 

c.  CO  Bases: 
(1)   Ketchikan. 

d.  Group  Offices: 
(1)  Juneau. 

e.  Radio  Stations: 

(1)  Ketchikan. 

(2)  Kodiak. 

(3)  Adak. 

f.  Boating  Safety  Detachments: 

(1)  Anchorage. 

(2)  Petersburg. 

The  following  operational  elements/facil- 
ities would  enhance  this  district's  capability 
to  perform  operational  functions. 

1.  Establish  Auke  Bay  Rescue  Station 
(Helo/Surface)  : 

Background:  There  are  at  present  inade- 
quate moorings  and  living  spaces  at  the  Auke 
Bay  Moorings  (44  footer).  In  addition,  the 
nearest  air  unit  to  the  Juneau  area  Is  at  An- 
nette Island  some  250  miles  distant.  Transit 
time  to  the  Juneau  area  is  excessive  for 
proper  SAR  response. 

The  Coast  Guard  now  owns  land  (25  acres) 
at  Auke  Bay.  Envisioned  in  our  plans  is  the 
establishment  of  a  combined  helo/surface 
rescue  station  on  that  site.  Assigned  to  this 
station  would  be  the  44  footer  and  one  heli- 
copter deployed  from  Air  Station  Annette. 
Scheduled  maintenance  would  be  performed 
at  Annette.  Aviation  personnel  would  con- 
sist of  two  aircraft  crews  and  minimal  sup- 
port piersonnel. 

Estimated  cost:  $1,135,000.00  (includes 
eight   famUy  living  quarters). 

2.  Establish  Air  Detachment  at  Cordova: 
Background:  The  greatest  population  cen- 
ter of  Alaska,  the  greater  Anchorage  area. 
uses  Prince  William  Sound  as  its  recreational 
boating  area.  This  t>oatlng  activity  is  rap- 
Idly  growing.  In  addition,  the  commercial 
fishing  activity  in  that  area  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Assuming  the  Alaska  Pipeline  is 
eventually  constructed,  supertankers  will  be 
transiting  Prince  William  Sound  and  require 
air  surveillance  for  pollution  detection  and 
control.  It  is  therefore  deemed  necessary  to 
establish  a  helicopter  detachment  at  Cor- 
dova. The  aircraft  would  be  deployed  from 
Air  Station  Kodiak  simUar  to  the  concept 
stated  above  for  the  Auke  Bay  Rescue  Sta- 
tion. To  accomplish  this  deployment  one 
additional  helicopter  (H-3)  would  be  re- 
quired at  Kodiak. 

Estimated  cost: 

Hangar  &  Support  $1,160,000.00 
One  HH3F  (At  Kodiak)   $2,290,000.00  (in- 
cluding personnel). 
Total,  $3,450,000.00. 

3.  Assignment  of  a  fourth  (one  additional) 
HC130H  at  Kodiak: 

Background:  A  serious  fixed  wing  flight 
hour  shortage  exists  at  Kodiak.  This  short- 
age becomes  acute  when  an  aircraft  is  under- 
going overhaul,  modiflcatlon.  etc. 

Estimated  cost:  $4,972,000.00  (including 
crew). 

4.  Domestic  Icebreaking: 

Background :  Year  around  shipping  in  Cook 
Inlet  is  inhibited  by  Ice.  The  WLB  Is  incapa- 
ble of  providing  effective  icebreaking  In  this 
area.  A  "wind  class"  WAOB  is  of  too  great  a 
draft  and  possesses  insufficient  maneuver- 
ablUty  to  successfully  break  Ice  In  Cook  In- 
let. A  multi-purpose  vessel,  of  Icebreaker  de- 
sign, is  therefore  required  for  the  Cook  Inlet 
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area.  A  ve&sel  of  200  to  230  fe«t  Is  envisioned 
and  would  serve  as  an  ALPAT.  (Alaslcan 
Patrol )  fisheries  law  eiLforcement  vessel  dur- 
ing the  "off"  season. 

Estimated  cost: 

Vessel.  $15,000,000.00. 

Crew  (73)  •.  $360,000.00. 

5.  Assignment  of  WHEC  to  Alaska: 
Background:     ALPAT     requirements     (In 

ship  days)  are  greater  than  district  resources 
can  provide.  COMWESTAREA  reduces  this 
deficit,  to  some  degree,  by  vessel  augmenta- 
tion. These  vessels  consimfie  unproductive 
steaming  time  to  and  from  Alaska  and  are 
not  familiar  with  the  pecularltles  of  the 
AlEiskan  fisheries  treaties,  agreements,  etc.  A 
WHEC  assigned  to  this  district  would  result 
In  Improved  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Estimated    cost:    $1,300,000.00    (Including 
crew)  ••. 

6.  Replace  HH52A  with  HH3P: 
Comment:   All  aircraft  presently  assigned 

to  Air  Station  Annette  and  the  HH52As  now 
assigned  to  Air  Station  Kodlak  are  to  be  re- 
placed by  HH3Ps  during  CY  1973.  The  fund- 
ing of  this  Item  Is  already  an  approved  or 
proposed  element  of  the  FY  "72  and  FT  '73 
budgets. 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  BULGAR- 
IAN NATIONAL  HERO  NIKOLA 
PETKOV 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  we  mark  the  24th  anniversary 
of  the  judicial  murder  of  the  Bulgarian 
national  hero  Nikola  Petkov. 

At  a  time  when  many  in  our  own 
country  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  are 
expressing  the  view  that  communism  is 
no  longer  a  threat  to  freedom,  it  is  help- 
ful to  review  the  fate  of  the  Bulgarian 
people. 

After  the  Communist-inspired  Father- 
land Front  seized  the  government  and 
the  Red  army  occupied  Bulgaria  in  1944. 
the  Communists  methodically  undertook 
to  consolidate  their  rule.  Initially  holding 
only  the  governmental  agencies  for  In- 
terior, including  the  police,  and  Justice, 
they  conducted  widespread  purges  and 
trials  in  order  to  eliminate  the  opposition. 
As  their  control  became  more  nearly  ab- 
solute, an  attack  was  launched  on  the  old 
Tirnovo  constitution,  and  "popular  re- 
quests" were  trumped  up  for  a  new  one. 
In  September  1946  the  results  of  a  pleb- 
iscite eliminated  the  monarchy  and  de- 
clared Bulgaria  to  be  a  republic.  The  fol- 
lowing month,  elections  were  held  for  a 
Grand  National  Assembly — Sobranje — 
which  would  entu;t  a  new  constitution. 
After  the  new  legislature  convened  in 
November,  Georgi  Dimitrov  formed  his 
government. 

As  far  back  as  July  1945  Nikola  Petkov 
sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Inter-Allled 
Control  Commission  demanding  post- 
ponement of  the  elections  which  the 
Communists  had  scheduled  for  the  end 
of  August  1945.  These  elections  were  to 

•Offsetting  personnel  resourcee  provided 
by  decommissioning  one  WLB. 

••No  new  construction.  Reassignment  of 
existing  WHEC.  Plgure  represents  operating 
costfl  only! 
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involve  only  one  list  of  candidates,  head- 
ed by  the  Communist  Party.  As  a  result 
of  the  memorandum,  the  Prime  Minister 
declared  that  Petkov  had  resigned,  al- 
though he  never  formally  did  so.  In  pro- 
test, Nikola  Petkov  and  other  cabinet 
ministers  broke  up  the  Coalition  Govern- 
ment, and  thenceforth  openly  opposed 
the  Communist  dictatorship.  Upon  inter- 
vention of  the  Control  Commission,  the 
elections  were  postponed  until  Novem- 
ber 18,  1945. 

In  October  1946.  Petkov  headed  the 
opposition  in  its  election  campaign 
against  Commimist-Soviet  attempts  to 
seize  full  control  of  the  country.  Petkov, 
after  his  election,  unmasked  in  Parlia- 
ment the  Intentions  of  the  Communists 
and  their  leader,  Georgi  Dimitrov,  for- 
mer Secretary-General  of  the  Comin- 
tern. He  accused  them  of  being  Stalinist 
agents,  and  said  that  their  hands  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Innocent  Bul- 
garians and  that  they  wanted  to  make 
Bulgaria  a  Soviet  province. 

For  his  efforts  to  keep  Bulgaria  free 
and  independent,  Petkov  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  against  the  state.  He 
was  sentenced  to  die  on  the  gallows,  and 
was  later  secretly  executed. 

Prior  to  his  execution,  a  Communist 
representative  promised  him  a  pardon 
If  he  signed  a  petition  declaring  his  re- 
pentance. Petkov  made  this  reply: 

You  are  even  trying  to  desecrate  my  sacred 
memory.  My  sentence  was  passed  by  your 
Moscow  masters  and  no  one  can  revoke  It. 
I  do  not  seek  mercy  from  you.  I  want  to  die 
so  that  my  people  may  be  freed  sooner. 

The  Communist  leaders  of  Bulgaria 
are  frank  to  admit  that  theirs  is  a  totali- 
tarian state.  Vulko  Chervenkov,  prime 
minister  untU  1956.  stated  that — 

No  Institution,  organization,  or  person  can 
be  above  the  Politburo  and  the  Central 
Committee.  All  important  Issues  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  must  be  decided  by 
the  Politburo  and  Central  Committee.  Those 
guilty  of  deviation  from  this  Bolshevik  rule 
must  be  held  responsible  and  punished. 

The  government  which  Nikola  Petkov 
sought  to  keep  free  and  independent,  has 
become  nothing  more  than  an  Instru- 
ment of  Soviet  colonialism  and  tyrarmy. 
The  Government  of  Bulgaria  has  become 
in  a  practical  sense  merely  a  transmis- 
sion belt  behind  which  a  dictatorship  of 
the  Bulgarian  Communist  Party  operates 
the  controls. 

Men  like  Nikola  Petkov  have  for  many 
years  been  attempting  to  tell  those  of  us 
in  the  West  what  communism  Is  really 
like.  Communism,  unfortunately,  has  not 
changed.  It  was  only  In  1968  that  Rus- 
sian troops  marched  into  Czechoslovakia. 
The  Berlin  Wall  still  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  tyranny  which  exists  beyond 
it.  Soviet  efforts  at  subversion  continue 
In  the  Middle  East,  in  Latin  America.  In 
Africa,  and  in  our  own  country. 

Those  who  argue  that  communism  Is 
not  really  a  danger  should  review  the 
careers  of  men  such  as  Nikola  Petkov, 
men  who,  in  their  own  time,  argued 
against  the  concept  of  a  "popular"  or 
"united"  front  with  the  advocates  of 
tyranny.  Such  policies  did  not  work  then. 
Bulgaria's  enslavement  is  adequate  proof 
of  that  fact.  Such  policies  will  not  work 
now- 
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Hopefully,  the  inspiring  example  of 
this  brave  man  wiU  have  its  impact  upon 
men  today  who  face  the  same  threat  and 
challenge  of  Communist  tsrranny.  If  it 
does,  then  Nikola  Petkov's  life  will  have 
been  well  and  honorably  spent. 


DISTINGUISHED  VETERAN  NEWS- 
PAPERWOMAN—DOROTHY ROL- 
LINS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NrW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
lovely  town  of  Alton,  N.H.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  lives  a  distinguished 
veteran  newspaperwoman,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Rollins.  81  years  proud.  Mrs.  Rollins  is 
still  active,  vital  and  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness and  importance  of  the  issues  and 
problems  that  confront  State  and  Na- 
tion. She  is  constantly  at  work  in  a  con- 
tinuing valiant  effort  to  invite  public  at- 
tention to  constructive  solutions — to  the 
pressing  need  for  public  awareness  and 
concern  as  distinct  from  apathy  and  In- 
difference. 

Recently  capable  reporter  Betty  Trask. 
writing  in  the  Laconia,  N.H.  Evening 
Citizen,  expressed  in  some  detail  a  few 
of  the  highlights  of  Mrs.  Rollins'  distin- 
guished career.  I  include  these  in  the 
Record  as  an  inspiration  to  other  fine 
women  who  may  be  similarly  motivated. 
They  will  do  well  to  emulate  the  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments  of  Dorothy 
Rollins. 

The  article  follows : 

Veteran  Newspaperwoman  Recalls  Years  of 

Happiness  in  Alton 

(By  Betty  Trask) 

Alton. — An  effervescent  personality  full  of 
pep  and  vim  Is  81  year  old  Mrs.  Etorothy 
Rollins,  noted  newspaperwoman,  poet,  and 
F>oUtlcal  party  chairman,  who  has  served  as 
Alton  corresix>ndent  for  the  Evening  Citizen 
for  the  past  30  years. 

We  visited  Dorothy  one  afternoon  recently 
at  her  yellow  house  on  RoUlns  Hill  and 
chatted  over  a  bountiful  lunch,  tribute  to 
her  wizardry  In  the  kitchen. 

Born  in  Lawrence,  Mass..  the  daughter  of 
Valentine  Thornton  Sellers  who  50  years  ago 
was  considered  one  of  the  moat  brilliant  edi- 
tors In  that  state,  Dorothy  comes  by  her  pro- 
fession naturally.  Her  father  came  to  this 
country  In  1855  from  his  native  England, 
and  edited  a  political  Journal  "The  Sunday 
Leader",  In  the  Bay  state  for  52  years.  His 
six  brothers  were  all  writers — one  a  well 
known  sports  writer  and  another  a  promi- 
nent commentator  on  International  affairs. 

Her   mother  was   the   former   Cora   Mann. 

Dorothy  was  named  after  her  godmother. 
Lady  Stanley,  wife  of  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
the  famous  African  explorer  and  partner  of 
Dr.  Livingston.  Her  grandfather  wrote  the 
first  bill  to  better  labor  conditions  In  mills  In 
Lawrence,  Mass.  Her  father,  a  crusadier,  was 
the  first  milk  Inspector  In  the  United  States. 
He  also  Instituted  the  first  bill  for  better 
roads  In  New  Hampshire  1902  and  gave  the 
same  plan  to  the  British  government  for 
which  he  was  given  a  title. 

Dorothy  started  coming  to  New  Hampshire 
at  the  age  of  eight  when  she  spent  summers 
with  an  aunt  and  uncle  who  had  a  camp  at 
the  Alton  Bay  campgrounds.  By  the  age  of 
15,  she  was  contributing  to  her  father's  news- 
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paper.  After  her  marriage  In  1911  to  Harry 
M.  Rollins,  whom  she  met  here,  she  moved 
to  the  house  on  the  hill  where  she  has  lived 
ever  since.  The  early  years  were  spent  caring 
for  the  couple's  three  children,  Robert  Thorn- 
ton RoUlns,  Steven  Weston  Rollins,  and  Ger- 
trude L.  Rollins,  now  Mrs.  Harry  Orlffln.  It 
wasn't  until  1930  that  she  found  time  for 
writing  regularly  and  again  began  sending 
articles  and  poems  to  her  father's  paper.  The 
next  year  the  Evening  Citizen  started  search- 
ing for  an  Alton  correspondent  and  contacted 
Judge  Frank  Ayer,  asking  If  he  knew  some- 
one who  could  write.  He  Immediately  re- 
ferred them  to  Mrs.  Rollins.  On  learning  who 
her  father  was.  Miss  Ebba  Janson,  at  that 
time  Citizen  city  editor,  remarked,  "There's 
no  need  to  ask  if  you  now  how  to  write!" 

Thus  began  an  active  career  which  has 
continued  through  the  years  and  covered 
several  newspapers  throughout  the  state  and 
Ui  Massachusetts,  including  the  Concord 
Monitor,  Rochester  Courier,  Manche«t«r 
Union,  Boston  Post,  Boston  Herald,  Boston 
Globe,  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News,  as  well 
as  the  United  Press  and  Associated  Press. 

None  of  her  columns  have  ever  missed  a 
deadline,  despite  Illness  when  it  has  occa- 
sionally made  it  necessary  for  them  to  be 
written  from  a  sickbed.  Practically  every 
famUy  has  been  touched  by  her  articles, 
and  she  often  remarks  that  her  aim,  "has 
always  been  to  create  for  the  outside  world, 
a  picture  of  a  fine  community,  and  a  village 
of  enterprise  and  advancement." 

One  of  Dorothy's  hobbles,  writing  letters 
to  editors,  soon  developed  into  a  rewarding 
and  fascinating  pastime.  It  all  began  in  the 
30's  when  the  Laconia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
invited  Bill  Cunningham  of  the  old  Boston 
Post,  to  speak  at  one  of  their  meetings.  At 
the  suggestion  that  women  be  invited  to 
hear  the  noted  sports  writer,  members  vetoed 
the  Idea  on  the  premise  that  women  knew 
nothing  about  either  sports  or  Bill !  Dorothy 
saw  red.  and  being,  she  recalls,  "fiery  in  the 
old  days",  sat  down  and  wrote  the  whole 
story  of  Bill's  life  and  sent  it  to  the  Evening 
Citizen,  remarking  that  some  women  did 
know  about  him.  It  was  published,  and  when 
he  arrived  to  speak  that  night,  someone  gave 
him  a  copy. 

About  two  weeks  later  she  was  notified 
there  was  a  package  for  her  at  the  news- 
paper office.  It  was  soon  discovered  to  con- 
tain a  photograph  of  Bill  Cunningham. 

She  later  met  him  in  Rochester  and  the 
two  became  good  friends.  He  often  visited 
the  Lakes  Region  and  after  moving  on  to 
the  Herald,  frequently  mentioned  her  in  his 
column. 

When  he  died  of  cancer  of  the  throat, 
Dorothy  found  his  death  very  sad.  "I  re- 
member," she  revealed,  "what  he  said  while 
speaking  here  on  one  occasion:  'I  am  not 
afraid  of  anything.  I  am  not  afraid  of  death, 
because  I  have  done  nothing  In  this  life  to 
be  ashamed  of.'  " 

For  more  than  20  years  she  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  former  president  Her- 
bert Hoover  who  expressed  pleasure  at  her 
defense  of  his  administration  and  sent  her 
an  autographed  picture  and  several  books. 
For  years  now,  her  services  have  been  re- 
quired by  every  GOP  congressman,  senator 
and  governor  In  the  state.  She  has  scrap- 
books  and  boxes  full  of  mementoes,  letters 
and  pictures  from  them.  Perhaps  the  most 
cherished  Is  a  large  beautifully  framed  pho- 
tograph of  the  moonshot  from  Postmaster 
Winston  Blount  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: "The  enclosed  memento  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  me  Is  a  token  of  our  ap- 
preciation for  your  service  to  the  nation." 
Installing  officer  and  pianist  for  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  of  which  she  is  a  past 
president.  Dorothy  has  also  been  active  for 
many  years  In  the  Advent  Christian  Church 
and  their  campgrounds  here. 
She  Is  now  the  proud  grandmother  of  two. 
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Although  the  years  could  have  been  lonely 
ones  for  her,  Etorothy  has  kept  active.  In 
addition  to  her  newsp^er  work,  she  also 
gives  lectures  on  various  topics  and  is  stUl 
available  for  those  interested  In  contacting 
her. 

One  of  her  fondest  memories  is  a  birthday 
party  In  her  honor  11  years  ago  celebrating 
20  years  as  a  correspondent,  and  50  years 
as  an  Alton  resident.  Over  125  attended  In- 
cluding numerous  dignitaries. 

During  her  full  lifetime  she  has  had  a 
hand  in  Just  about  everything,  except  book- 
keeping which  she  hates.  But  her  first  love 
Is  and  always  will  be  writing,  which  she  in- 
tends to  do  as  long  as  she  can  hold  a  pen, 
and  her  faithful  fans  hope  this  will  be 
forever ! 

Among  the  many  short  stories  and  poems 
Dorothy  has  written,  is  the  following,  "Alton, 
My  Village,"  which  expresses  her  love  for 
this  small  New  Elngland  town  to  which  she 
came  50  years  ago. 

"I  live  In  a  little  village,  that  nestles  around 
a  bay. 

With  a  main  street  that  rambles  through  it, 

You  can  cover  It  all  in  a  day 

Just  a  tiny  little  hfimlet,  like  tbosuands  of 
others  more, 

That  you'll  find  dotted  over  the  country 

If  you  travel  it  o'er  and  o'er. 

They  say  it's  a  pretty  village,  we're  passing 
through  today,  • 

And  sometimes  they  stop  and  view  it. 

Then  hasten  on  their  way. 

But  to  me  It's  a  wonderful  village. 

The  finest  in  all  the  land, 

'Cause  it's  home,  the  place  where  the  heart 
is. 

And  that  makes  my  vUlage  grand!" 


THE  ELDERLY  POOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  5  million  Americans  aged  65 
or  over  who  are  living  in  poverty,  who 
are  subsisting  on  an  income  less  than 
that  which  the  Government  has  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  minimum  income  re- 
quired for  those  necessities  such  as  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  that  we  all  need. 
This  figure  represents  25  percent,  one 
out  of  every  four,  of  all  the  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  country.  While  by  definition 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  adequate 
poverty  statistic,  I  propose  that  this 
ratio  Is  inordinately  high  for  one  par- 
ticular class  or  group  of  our  citizenry 
and  as  such  is  worthy  of  our  immediate 
action. 

For  to  neglect  this  serious  problem, 
to  Ignore  the  plight  of  these  silent  and 
patient  Americans,  would  be  an  Indi- 
rect acceptance  of  their  condition,  a 
silent  assent  to  an  obvious  inequity. 
This  situation  exists,  I  might  add,  de- 
spite a  concerted  national  program  to 
wipe  out  poverty.  We  are  aU  aware  of 
the  unique  problems  that  the  war  on 
poverty  has  encountered  as  it  seeks  the 
best  means  £uid  programs  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  the  Nation.  Nonetheless,  in 
the  past  10  years,  we  have  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  total  number  of  poor  by 
39  percent. 

Yet.  during  the  same  time  span, 
while  this  overall  progress  was  achieved, 
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the  percentage  of  elderly  poor  actually 
increased.  Those  over  65  now  constitute 
20  percent  of  all  those  adjudged  to  be 
poor  as  reflected  against  15  percent  10 
years  earlier.  This  same  lack  of  atten- 
tion and  rising  percentages  are  also 
found  in  the  over  55  age  group. 

These  figures  represent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  general  neglect  of  those  difiQculties  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  older  American.  It 
is  apparent  that  in  all  too  many  In- 
stances the  elderly  are  among  the  lEist 
considered  and  least  rewarded.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  I  would  point  out 
that  last  year  only  4  percent  of  all  Re- 
gional Manpower  Administration  funds 
were  allocated  for  the  benefit  of  work- 
ers over  55. 

In  response  to  this  situation  then,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  confront  head  on  the  employ- 
ment crisis  faced  by  a  growing  number 
of  older  Americans.  The  Older  Ameri- 
cans Community  Service  Employment 
Act  will  act  positively  on  two  levels  to 
more  than  justify  the  apprc^riation  re- 
quired to  initiate  this  legislation. 

Rrst,  It  would  provide  employment  to 
elderly  citizens  who  have  most  urgent 
need  of  additional  income.  At  the  same 
time,  meaningful  employment  would 
generate  a  sense  of  dignity  and  sati&fsic- 
tion  that  service  to  the  community  would 
provide.  Second,  the  community  itself 
would  stand  to  benefit  from  the  talents 
and  time  that  older  Americans  would 
contribute  to  these  service  projects.  Hos- 
pitals, schools,  libraries  and  day  care 
centers  are  but  a  few  examples  of  pos- 
sible projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  experience  has  proven 
that  the  concept  of  community  service 
projects  for  the  elderly  is  not  simply  well 
intentioned  rhetoric  but  rather  a  con- 
crete progrjmi  for  action.  The  success  of 
pilot  projects  such  as  volunteer  aides  in 
hospitals,  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram and  others  have  stemmed  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  elderly  given  the  op- 
portunity to  work  as  well  as  the  viability 
of  the  programs  offered. 

As  for  the  dynamics  of  this  bill,  let 
me  explain,  that  it  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  establish  a  senior 
community  service  program  which 
would  be  developed  in  close  conjunction 
with  those  State  and  National  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 
aged.  Additionally,  he  would  be  in- 
structed to  coordinate  these  new  projects 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  complement  pro- 
grams now  operated  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  and  the  GEO.  The  intent 
of  all  this  is  to  achieve  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency of  time  and  effort  with  the  least 
duplication  of  effort. 

The  Department  of  Labor  would  be 
appropriated  $35  million  in  the  first  year 
and  $60  million  the  second  year  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
Recognizing  tlat  localized  responses  to 
local  problems  are  most  often  fruitful  the 
Secretary  may  pay  as  much  tis  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  State  or  local  pro- 
grams and  100  percent  of  emergency  or 
disaster  projects. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  urge  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  proposal; 
the  problem  Is  that  great  and  the  need 
for  action  that  strong. 
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THE  DILEMMA  OP  THE  UNIVER- 
SPTY— A  CONSTRUCTIVE  ALTER- 
NATIVE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  XLXuroxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  uni- 
versities face  a  cii£Qcult  set  of  problems 
requiring  decisions  as  to  what  should  be 
the  scope  of  their  responsibilities.  The 
conflict  between  the  goals  of  the  liberal 
arts  education  and  the  necessity  for  pro- 
fessicmal  training  has  never  been  as 
sharp  as  it  is  today. 

Should  the  undergraduate  university 
be  devoted  to  a  liberal  education  which 
gives  students  the  freedom  to  think  and 
explore,  or  should  it  emphasize  profes- 
sional training  with  which  a  student  can 
come  to  grips  with  contemporary  prob- 
lems? 

Edward  H.  Levi,  formerly  a  professor 
of  law  and  currently  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  a  distinguished 
and  respected  scholar,  has  written  a 
thought-provoking  essay  which  covers 
these  problems.  President  Levi  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  a  much  more  flexible 
system  of  higher  education. 

With  an  open  mindedness  that  has  al- 
was^  characterized  his  work.  President 
Levi  says  that — 

We  need  a  period  of  experimentation.  We 
ought  to  try  to  have  a  period  where  there 
will  be  a  cuspenalon  of  the  cartellzed  rules 
of  associations  and  accreditation,  bo  that  we 
can  see  the  benefits  which  might  come  from 
a  vsLTlety  of  different  forms. 

President  Levi  spedflcally  points  out 
how  the  rigidities  in  today's  system  of 
legal  education  have  handicapped  Its 
effectiveness  and  have  blocked  changes 
necessary  for  it  to  adjust  to  today's  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  time  when  the  edu- 
cational structures  and  boundaries  of  to- 
day's universities  are  increasingly  under 
challenge  and  criticism,  it  is  refreshing 
to  hear  a  constructive  and  Inventive  voice 
for  reasonable  change. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  President  Levi's  essay  on 
future  alternatives  for  America's  uni- 
versities: 

The  essay  follows: 
Tta  Place  or  Pkoixssional  Edccation  in  the 
Lite  of  the  Uwrvnarrr 
(By  Edward  H.  Levi*) 

The  subject  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss 
is  one  frequently  set  for  ceremonial  occa- 
sions. We  tend  to  romanticize  the  ideal  of 
an  undergraduate  and  graduate  education — 
kept  non-profeaslonal.  A  conflict  is  seen  as 
arising  when  professional  education  moves 
into  this  haven.  So  far  as  our  law  schools 
are  concerned,  the  history  evoked  is  the  over- 
taking of  apprenticeship  training  by  the 
schools,  and  then  the  movement  of  the 
schools  into  the  universities.  We  think  of 
the  same  thing  as  having  happened  In  a 
much  bigger  way  with  medicine.  We  note  also 
the  emergencies  of  newer  professions  which 
already  have  created  schools  within  the  uni- 
versltlee,  or  are  about  to  do  so.  The  history, 
looked  at  from  this  narrow  point  of  view, 
svggests  that  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  any  particular  profe«Bion  should 
receive     its    formal     professional     training 
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within  a  university.  It  reminds  us,  in  any 
event,  that  sucoeasful  training  can  take  place 
outside  the  general  academic  balls.  At  the 
present  time,  the  older  professional  schools 
see  themselves  as  important,  though  sepa- 
rate, parts  of  the  university.  They  naturally 
wish  to  maintain  their  own  strength,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  their  separateness. 
Since  the  topic  is  ceremonial,  the  conflict  is 
seen  as  resolved  by  a  proper  appreciation  of 
what  each  part  of  the  university  contributes 
to  a  whole,  and  an  expectation  of  further, 
usually  broadening,  relationships.  Frequent- 
ly, not  much  is  said  about  that  part  of  the 
profession  which  continues  outside  the  uni- 
versity; not  much  is  said  either  about  the 
kind  of  minimum  conmltment  which  is 
necessary  before  any  part  of  a  university,  in- 
cluding a  professional  school,  can  contribute 
to  the  whole. 

But  the  topic  is  a  serious  one,  and  particu- 
larly when  new  responsibilities  are  placed 
upon  universities  and  upon  the  professions, 
and  when  the  results  of  our  present  struc- 
ture and  arrangements  are  sufficiently  dis- 
concerting tr>  suggest  major  alterations. 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  historical  pecu- 
liarity to  note  that,  if  one  traces  the  modem 
university  to  the  medieval  university,  then 
professional  education  is  central.  The  notion 
that  professional  education  has  somehow 
forced  Its  way  Into  universtly  education  is  a 
kind  of  Americanism.  But  as  a  matter  of 
history,  if  we  trace  the  modem  university  to 
the  medieval  university,  then  the  point 
should  be  made  that  professional  education 
was  the  reason  for  that  university.  In  the 
medieval  university,  work  was  directed  to- 
ward the  professions  of  theology,  law,  and 
medicine.  Among  the  oldest  universities  there 
8tre  those  which  began  as  law  schools  and 
then  btillt  around  the  study  of  law  to  be- 
come more  general  academies.  The  university 
Itself  was  a  kind  of  guild  collectivity,  shar- 
ing some  of  the  same  characteristics  of  other 
more  clearly  vocational  guilds.  If  one  thinks 
of  the  liberal  arts  emphasis  of  the  medieval 
university  as  the  recapturing  of  an  older 
tradition,  this,  too.  has  a  professional  em- 
phasis in  its  desire  to  Inculcate  the  skills  re- 
quired for  a  citizen.  This  suggests  the  im- 
portance to  hlgh»  education  of  a  primary 
concern  for  the  kind  of  doing  and  under- 
standing believed  to  be  helpful  to  the  in- 
dividual who  is  going  to  handle  important 
problems  for  Individuals  and  for  the  society. 
It  is  an  Intellectual  tradition,  but  it  in- 
volves skills  and  training  for  doing.  If  there 
is  relevance  in  this  history,  and  I  believe 
there  is.  It  is  no  compelling  argument 
against  the  inclusion  of  subject  matter  with- 
in a  university  to  say  that  the  approach  Is 
professional.  There  are  aspects  of  a  truly 
professional  approach  which  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  basic  to  proper  university 
work.  There  Is  a  sense  In  which  the  best  uni- 
versity education,  and  the  only  real  univer- 
sity education.  Is  professional.  One  has  to 
remember  that  the  liberal  arts  themselves 
were  training  for  the  profession  of  a  public 
citizen. 

Whatever  the  history,  the  modem  univer- 
sity faces  a  difficult  set  of  problems  which 
require  decisions  as  to  what  should  be  in- 
cluded within  its  responsibilities.  The  land 
grant  Impetus  helped  create  a  new  kind  of 
institution  with  enormous  service  obliga- 
tloxu.  At  the  same  time,  the  land  grant 
monays  enlianced  liberal  arts  training.  The 
Und  grant  help  furthered  the  Ides  of  the 
applied  wonders  of  the  enlightenment.  The 
modem  state  university  l»  in  this  tradition. 
It  U  a  marveloiiB  facility.  AU  kinds  of  duties 
have  been  placed  upon  it  because  It  is  such 
a  uaeful  agency.  But  it  Ls  hard  to  know  what 
Its  proper  boundaries  ought  to  be.  More- 
over, the  liberal  arts  concept  Itself,  never 
fully  controlling  for  a  university  m  any 
evant,  hM  become  a  weakened  gtilde. 
Changes  In  the  structure  of  llXe,  in  training 
for  vocations,  and  the  rejection  of  class  dis- 
tinctions never  accepted  as  Ideal  in  the 
United  States  (distinctions  which  no  doubt 
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helped  to  support  the  idea  of  what  the  liberal 
arts  might  be,  or  what  was  properly  profes- 
sional and  not  vocational )  have  made  it  more 
difficult  to  determine  which  skills  ought  to 
be  taught  at  the  university  level.  Decisions 
of  this  kind  become  more  important  and  im- 
mediate once  it  Is  decided  a  general  educa- 
tion at  the  college  level  ought  to  be  avail- 
able to  every  citizen.  There  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  believe  It  makes  no  difference. 
Tastes  and  needs  differ;  there  is  to  be  edu- 
cation for  all  anyway;  perhaps  the  institu- 
tion should  offer  something  for  everyone. 
That  kind  of  happy  evasion  of  responsibility 
cainnot  hold  for  long.  TTiere  are  Important 
overall  problems  of  the  allocation  of  edu- 
cational resources  within  the  society,  and 
among  the  levels  of  education.  Within  indi- 
vidual institutions  there  are  questions  which 
relate  to  their  own  Integrity.  The  questions 
are:  What  can  an  institution  do  well,  and 
what  is  the  effect  of  the  doing  on  the  quality 
of  other  activities  of  the  enterprise?  Uni- 
versities do  not  perform  well  in  some  areas. 
Their  performance  may  be  no  better,  and 
indeed  be  worse,  than  that  of  other  possible 
institutions  This  Is  true  In  many  of  the  ap- 
plied or  practical  areas.  There  are  striking 
differences  among  diverse  fields,  as  Indeed 
among  universities.  Por  example,  many  areas 
are  not  served  by  a  profession.  There  Is  no 
one  profession — some  would  say  there  Isnt 
any  at  aU — despite  the  lawyers,  the  political 
scientists,  the  sociologists,  the  psychologists. 
the  economists — which  represents  the  social 
sciences.  Many  items  which  become  the 
focus  for  pressures  of  the  moment,  such  as 
remedies  for  pollution  of  the  environment, 
find  no  ready  profession  to  test  and  carry 
out  solutions  in  the  practical  sphere.  Where 
there  is  no  profession,  it  Is  particularly  dlfll- 
cxUt  for  the  university  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram involving  all  kinds  of  facets  of  life, 
even  though  the  need  to  do  so  may  seem 
great.  And  where  there  is  a  profession,  one 
has  the  opportunity  and  the  necessity  to 
determine  the  best  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  university  and  the  profession. 
Universities  do  run  medical  clinics,  but  it 
does  not  seem  likely  they  should  run  the 
court  system,  and  It  Is  at  least  questionable 
how  much  of  the  delivery  of  health  care 
should  be  centered  in  educational  institu- 
tions, if  the  desire  is  to  have  the  best  health 
care,  or  the  best  educational  Institutions. 

Universities  have  to  be  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  one  function  upon  another.  Un- 
less the  university  Is  merely  a  geographical 
place — and  perhaps  even  if  that  Is  all  it  is — It 
must  be  realized  that  the  inclusion  of  hMii« 
and  subjects  has  an  effect  on  other  skills  and 
subjects.  It  is  both  a  shallow  and  Incorrect 
answer  to  say  this  variety  is  justified  because 
it  mirrors  life.  New  skills  and  subject  matter 
result  not  only  in  different  approaches  which 
may  be  seriously  incompatible,  but  also  In 
the  inclusion  of  faculty  who  will  influence 
not  only  their  own  area  but  have  an  Influence 
throughout  the  institution.  We  like  to  believe 
this  is  good,  but  In  fact  it  is  good  only  under 
sooM  clrcimut&nces.  The  question  need  not 
be  what  is  important  or  not,  nor  a  judgment 
as  to  what  areas  can  have  quality  of  their 
own,  but  rather  what  Is  sufflciently  related  to 
the  ways  of  thought  and  to  the  particular 
and  appropriate  standards  of  excellence  for 
the  entire  institution,  so  that  inclusion  la 
mutually  helpful.  Admittedly  there  are  ways 
around  this  view  of  the  total  institution.  An 
institution  can  be  so  divided  that  it  is  really 
one  institution  In  name  only.  It  may  flnd 
then  that  its  salvation  is  in  separation.  But 
even  if  this.  In  a  given  case.  Is  the  best  jKie- 
sible.  the  implications  on  accountability.  In- 
stitutional integrity,  and  the  university  ideal 
are  disturbing. 

As  one  thinks  of  professional  education, 
therefor*,  one  must  see  a  relationship  in  one 
direction  to  a  profession,  and  In  the  other 
direction  to  the  life  of  the  university.  Profes- 
sional education  which  has  no  particular 
need  for  the  disciplined  process  of  criticism 
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and  dlBctisslon,  closely  related  to  a  shared 
body  of  knowledge,  gains  less  and  contributes 
less  to  the  university.  This  Is  a  matter  of  de- 
gree and  emphasis — the  Impact  of  Inclusion 
to  Increase  either  the  centrifugal  or  centri- 
petal forces  within  the  Institution,  and  thus 
to  reduce  or  increase  shared  values.  The 
sporadic  attempts  to  s\istaln  the  theater  and 
the  arts  generally,  by  placing  them  under  the 
university  mantle,  raise  the  kind  of  problem 
in  an  appealing  way.  There  are  no  automatic 
answers.  But,  if  the  Interrelationship  is  to 
have  qualitative  advantages  both  to  the  In- 
stitution as  a  whole  and  to  the  separate  dis- 
cipline, there  are  concerns  which  can  be 
stated.  Por  example,  there  is  the  right  to 
insist,  from  a  university  point  of  view,  that 
professional  education  seriously  examine  the 
problems  with  which  the  professions  deal.  In 
part,  but  only  in  part,  because  a  never-end- 
ing attempt  to  determine  what  Is  crucial  is 
implicit  In  university  education.  Thus,  the 
training  cannot  be  regarded  as  set  solely  by 
the  way  the  professions  now  operate.  It  is  a 
criticism  of  social  service  schools  If  they  have 
not  been  concerned  with  the  theory  of  the 
approach  to  poverty  and  social  welfare,  but 
Instead  have  been  totally  involved  in  the 
training  of  practitioners.  It  is  a  criticism  of 
law  schools  if  matters  of  public  policy  are  to- 
tally submerged  in  the  analysis  of  appelate 
opinions,  or  are  skewed  by  absorption  Into 
the  concerns  of  constitutionalism  without 
recognition  of  the  broader  domain  of  how  law 
operates.  A  statement  such  as  this  last  one  is 
often  taken  as  an  emphasis  on  law  in  action, 
as  in  a  way  It  Is,  but  also  as  a  plea  for  the 
relevance  to  law  training  of  the  kind  of  so- 
cial science  research  which  goes  on  outside 
law  schools.  But  that  kind  of  research,  while 
it  always  may  be  Important  for  law,  to  the 
extent  that  the  research  Itself  Is  opinion- 
making  and  thus  value-forming  for  the  so- 
ciety. Is  not  necessarily  germane  to  direct  the 
insights  and  judgments  which  should  illumi- 
nate the  professional  study  of  law. 

In  any  event,  law  schools  might  have  done 
better  In  recent  years  in  the  United  States 
if  they  had  given  greater  attention  to  legal 
history  and  Jurisprudence  as  a  way  of  looking 
at  problems  which  are  around  us,  and  which 
tend  to  evoke  the  coercive  power  of  law.  I 
mention  these  subjects,  perhaps  as  symbols, 
to  stress  the  Importance  to  a  discipline  of 
the  conscious  attempt  to  draw  upon  and  re- 
formulate concepts  and  distinctions — which 
the  study  of  law  in  the  United  States  cer- 
Ulnly  does — and  also  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  continuing  endeavor  to  make 
these  concepts  and  distinctions  basic,  trans- 
cending the  compartmentallzatlon  within  the 
subject,  while  at  the  same  time  relating  the 
approaches  of  the  moment  to  recorded  ex- 
perience. The  point,  then,  is  that  not  only 
must  the  problems  with  which  the  profession 
deals  be  seen  free  from  the  confining  struc- 
tures of  prevailing  practice,  but  also  there 
must  be,  to  Justify  university  professional 
training,  the  reality  of  an  intellectual  dis- 
cipline which  can  draw  upon  Itself,  has  the 
ability  to  build  upon  and  modify  Ideas,  and 
is  capable  of  providing  learning  and  Insight. 
Not  everything  which  calls  Itself  a  profession 
has  an  intellectual  discipline  to  draw  upon, 
and  even  if  It  does  have  this  history  and 
structure,  ways  of  preparing  for  a  profession 
may  be  adopted  which  belittle  and  fall  to 
draw  upon  that  Intellectual  discipline.  And 
If  this  happens  within  a  university,  the  dis- 
service has  consequences  not  only  for  that 
segment,  but  for  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
When  the  professions  through  professional 
education  come  to  the  university,  the  terms 
upon  which  they  come  should  include  a  com- 
mitment to  the  intellectual  process  and  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  There  are  special  reasons 
for  this.  The  Intellectual  process  Is  the  cen- 
tral means  of  communication  within  the  uni- 
versity. It  is  the  chief  means  for  the  uni- 
versity's contribution  to  the  aoot«ty.  It  Is, 
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indeed,  the  university's  way  of  exploring  the 
role  of  the  non-rational  exi>ertence,  the  place 
and  meaning  of  the  fundamental  presupposi- 
tions which  ultimately  provide  the  basis  for 
Institutions  and  values,  and  for  attempting  to 
understand  the  relationships  between  the 
known  and  the  unknown.  One  does  not  have 
to  argue  that  the  non-rational  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  life.  Tlxere  la  nothing  strange  or 
unexpected  In  the  continuation  or  reappear- 
ance cA  various  movements  which  flnd  ex- 
altation or  fulfillment  In  ways  other  than  In- 
tellectual discourse  or  Inquiry.  Moreover,  no 
one  need  content  the  intellect  exists  by  it- 
self— a  conception  wliioh  is  only  a  mockery. 
Nevertheless,  the  essence  of  a  university  is  in 
the  belief  in  the  Importance  of  ideas,  the 
necessity  to  rethink  them,  to  create  them 
through  understanding  and  invention,  a  will- 
ingness to  respond  to  criUclsm  and  to  the  re- 
sults of  experiments — In  short,  a  truth-find- 
ing process  of  a  jjarticular  kind. 

There  Is  an  analogy  here  to  the  Ideal  of 
the  objective  rule  of  law  and  to  constitu- 
tional protections,  which  are  protections 
mainly  because  they  require  a  sober  second 
thought.  The  question  is  not  the  ernphasls 
to  be  given  to  the  mysteries  or  certainties 
for  the  good  of  individuals  and  societies,  but 
only  the  role  of  the  universities.  The  odd 
thing  about  these  days,  as  Sir  Isaiah  Ber- 
lin has  written.  Is  that  general  movements 
of  Irrationality,  always  to  be  expected,  have 
been  joined  by  the  popularized  and  distorted 
slogans  taken  out  of  science.  The  combined 
emphasis  ts  upon  the  irrational,  the  uncon- 
scious, and  the  automatlclty  of  scientific 
laws  which  control  all  things,  including 
words  and  thoughts,  and  control  the  process 
of  reasoning.  While  all  this  can  be  a  use- 
ful caution  and,  as  it  has  been,  part  of  the 
intellectual  process  itself,  the  effect  has  been 
to  downgrade  the  possibility  and  ideal  of  rea- 
son, and  to  disparage  the  Ideal  of  objective 
truth.  A  strange  aspect  of  this  joining  of 
movements  is  that,  in  part,  it  reflects  an  In- 
terest in  but  also  an  attack  upon  the  so- 
cial sciences  by  the  natural  sciences.  The 
movements  are  also  marked  by  hostility  to 
those  areas  of  the  social  sciences  which  have 
more  structures  and,  therefore,  more  inde- 
pendence of  their  own.  Including  economics 
and  law.  It  is  as  though  the  problems  of  the 
natural  sciences  were  to  be  regarded  as  suit- 
able subjects  for  inquiry,  to  be  investigated 
through  the  rational  process,  but  In  the  so- 
cial sciences,  the  problem*  and  thoughts 
about  them — the  subjects  of  inquiry  and  the 
process  of  Inquiry — were  to  be  viewed  as  pre- 
determined, where  reason  makes  no  inde- 
pendent contribution.  In  this  context,  ideas 
are  less  Important  than  the  personality  and 
style  of  those  who  originate  them;  ideas  are 
viewed  only  as  good  as  popular  acceptance 
makes  them,  either  now  or  by  someone's 
Judgment  of  what  wins  in  the  future.  The 
Influence  of  the  popular  is  more  marked  be- 
cause of  the  Impact  of  television  and  im- 
mediate conununlcatlon,  tending  to  make  a 
one-dimensional  society.  These  movements 
highlight  the  vulnerability  of  the  universi- 
ties. The  denigration  of  the  truth-finding 
process,  which  is  probably  never  intended 
in  its  full  sweep,  gives  to  the  universities 
little  reason  for  existence  other  than  as  pow- 
er mechanisms.  But  viewed  as  power  mech- 
anisms, they  have,  in  fact,  little  power  to 
defend  themselves  from  pressures  from  with- 
out, and  little  basis  for  standards  of  achieve- 
ments within.  This  kind  of  power  not  only 
corrupts  the  universities;  it  removes  the 
basis  for  the  only  kind  of  power  which  ulti- 
mately supports  their  influence. 

This  setting  has  relevance  to  the  study  of 
law  as  a  professional  subject  In  the  unlver- 
■mea.  The  training  at  a  Uwyer  U  neoeesarlly 
concerned  with  the  mastery  of  the  means 
which  produce  acquiescence  or  agreement. 
Then  law  as  a  responsive  instrument  with- 
in the  society  continually  bocTOWs  and  In- 
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corporatee  doctrines,  popular  as  of  the 
moment,  taken  from  many  disciplines,  re- 
flecting over-slmpllflcatlon  and  distortion. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this  In  the 
academic  legal  literature  and  In  the  opinions 
of  Judges.  The  ability  to  borrow  doctrines 
and  to  use  them  Is  an  Important  part  of 
tbA  lawyer's  training;  again  the  emphasis 
can  be  more  on  persuasion  than  on  correct- 
ness. In  times  of  heightened  social  conflict, 
the  temptation  Is  strong  not  to  view  law  as 
an  Intellectual  discipline  which  can  be 
drawn  upon  and  is  capable  of  providing  in- 
sight and  learning,  but  solely  as  a  reflection 
of  other  forces  as  to  which  law  and  law 
study  have  little  to  add,  and  to  view  the 
training  of  a  lawyer  as  basically  the  training 
of  agents  in  participation.  Doctrines  and 
legal  Institutions  are  not  regarded  as  pro- 
viding Illumination  of  proposed  remedies,  but 
solely  as  devices  for  letting  to  solutions  or 
impediments  to  be  viewed  with  impatience. 
This  Impatience  is  reflected  at  various  levels 
within  the  profession  and  also  in  the  schools. 
Such  a  view  of  law  does  not  remove  the  ne- 
cessity for  and  perhaps  the  in^Mrtanoe  of  a 
profession  which  represents  others,  advances 
causes,  and  accomplishes  accepted  solutions. 
But  it  does  raise  questions  as  to  the  place 
and  subject  matter  of  law  study,  not  unlike 
those  which  might  be  asked  about  schools 
of  speech,  within  a  university.  It  has  been 
recently  written  in  description  of  many  law 
students:  "They  do  not  want  to  undersrtand 
themselves  or  others  If  that  means  being 
less  emotionally  Involved  with  their  clients 
and  their  causes.  They  cultivate  the  sense  of 
a  deeply  felt  commitment;  it  is  something 
to  be  lived  and  not  analyzed.  Thus  In  a  sense 
they  resent  what  has  been  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  legal  education:  learning  to  take 
either  side  of  the  argument."  >  Yet  In  some 
form  or  another,  learning  to  take  both  sides 
of  the  argument,  whether  it  arises  out  of 
the  adversary  nature  of  law  or  not.  Is  essen- 
tial to  understanding  and  knowing.  It  Is  not 
paradoxical,  but  it  may  seem  so,  that  the 
adversary  nature  of  law,  frequently  foolishly 
criticized  as  hostile  to  truth  and  commit- 
ment, has  made  available  to  law  study  the 
imprint  of  the  truth-finding  process  which 
most  scholars  would  understand  to  be  essen- 
tlai  if  scientific  doctrines  were  not  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  simply  as  articles  of 
faith. 

The  Important  and  desirable  characteristic 
of  the  study  of  law  as  a  imlverslty  discipline 
is  the  necessity  to  go  beyond  stated  rules 
to  a  consideration  of  basic  values,  and  to  use 
these  values  and  their  relationships  in  a  con- 
tinuing critique  of  the  Impact  of  those  social 
institutiona  which  have  the  backing  or  co- 
ercive power  of  the  state  upon  the  lives  of 
indlvidtials.  Traditions  among  legal  systems 
vary — and  within  these  traditions  there  are 
cycles  of  stability  and  change — but  the  drive 
to  see  Toan  basic  principles,  or  the  law  be- 
yond the  law  (present  both  within  the 
hierarchy  of  a  legal  system  and  outside  of 
it) ,  reflects  a  moral  purpose  and  endows  the 
study  of  law  with  a  seriousness  and  cen- 
trality  which  makes  it  a  liberal  arts  subject 
and  helps  to  make  law  a  profession.  A  driv- 
ing force  within  professional  law  study  Is 
the  effort  to  come  to  terms  with  the  relation- 
ship between  commitment,  disciplined  in- 
quiry, and  craftsmanship.  If  the  moral  pur- 
pose Is  serioiuly  held,  and  the  nature  of 
the  subject  understood,  craftsmanship  vrtll 
be  highly  valued.  Max  Weber  characterized 
the  desire  of  the  lawyer  to  be  seen  as  deal- 
ing with  more  than  set  rules  as  arising.  In 
part,  from  an  attempt  to  Increase  his  sense 
of  power.  "The  more  the  impression  grows 
that  legal  orders  as  such  are  no  more  than 
'technical    tools,'    the    more    violently    will 
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such  degradation  be  rejected  by  the  lawyers." 
This  may  be  true.  II  so.  It  Is  fortunate.  The 
subject  matter,  whether  In  the  bands  of 
lawyers,  political  scientists,  or  soclolo^ts, 
requires  more  than  a  rule  book.  Even  In 
those  terms,  one  has  to  Icnow  how  to  work 
the  rules  with  a  purpose  If  one  Is  to  under- 
stand them.  For  what  Is  at  Issue  Is  the  basis 
of  government,  the  Idea  of  a  covenant  which 
Joins  people,  the  concepts  of  legitimacy,  au- 
thority and  control  of  participation,  the  es- 
sential attributes  of  fairness,  problems  of 
Intention  and  act,  the  characteristics  by 
which  human  actions  are  to  be  Judged;  such 
as,  motive.  Intent,  expectations,  and  the  role 
of  amblgiilty,  since  It  la  "a  hard  thing  In 
great  affairs  to  satisfy  all  sides"— In  short, 
the  Ingredients  of  a  Jurisprudence.  The  cen- 
tral concern  of  law  for  the  distribution  and 
control  of  powers  within  the  society,  the 
Impact  of  these  powers  upon  movements  and 
persons,  the  status  of  law  Itself  as  a  respon- 
sive Instrument,  and  the  curious  Isolation 
and  Interrelationship  which  law  has  to  other 
disciplines,  give  to  the  study  of  law  special 
opportunities  and  heavy  responsibilities 
within  the  university. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  say.  despite  the  obvious 
virtues  of  legal  education  In  the  United 
States,  that  this  responsibility  Is  now  being 
carried  adequately.  The  most  Important  fact 
about  the  study  of  law  in  the  United  States 
Is  that  the  study  of  law  is  almost  totally  ab- 
sent from  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  The 
absence  Is.  In  large  part,  due  to  the  growth 
of  professional  education,  and  the  placing  of 
professional  education  outside  the  standard 
four-year  program.  The  development  has 
been  helped  by  the  belief  that  the  longest 
education  Is  the  best,  and  that  those  who  are 
serious  about  a  subject  will  gain  mastery  of 
It  In  the  later  graduate  or  professional  years. 
This  pre-emption  ot  mastery  over  basic  sub- 
jects related  to  human  action  and  choice  by 
the  graduate  and  professional  schools  has 
helped  to  create,  In  the  midst  of  more  efforts 
at  education  than  the  world  has  ever  known, 
an  uneducated  society  which  does  not  know 
where  It  stands  on  the  basic  Issues  of  our 
time,  and  does  not  know  how  to  approach  or 
think  about  these  Issues.  One  needs  to  re- 
mind oneself  of  the  Initial  thrust  and  Im- 
portance of  professional  education  within  a 
university,  with  the  Ingredients  of  moral 
purpose  and  the  seriousness  of  learning  as 
mastery  for  doing.  The  graduate  departments 
and  professional  schools  Include  the  major 
areas  of  knowledge.  The  pre-emption  of  the 
subject  matter  Is.  of  course,  not  always  com- 
plete. Law  happens  to  be  a  startling  example 
where  a  combination  of  circumstances  has  re- 
sulted In  an  almost  complete  withdrawal  of 
the  subject  matter  from  the  undergraduate. 
The  result  Is  that  liberal  or  general  educa- 
tion, always  viewed  as  Important  for  citizen- 
ship, avoids  the  hard  questions  and  the 
learning  of  civilizations  concerning  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  Individual  and  the 
state.  The  Importance  of  a  liberal  education 
for  every  citizen  is  greatly  diminished  when 
the  basic  subjects  relating  to  man  in  society 
are  either  not  taught  at  all  or  are  taught  only 
as  a  preliminary  exploration,  free  from  the 
challenge  (which  the  attempt  to  gain  mas- 
tery sets)  that  the  student  may  have  to  act 
upon  what  he  has  learned.  In  many  areas, 
and  particularly  In  the  humanities  and  In  the 
social  sciences,  the  mastery  of  a  discipline  at 
the  undergraduate  level  has  vanished. 

Admittedly,  this  set  of  problems  has  great 
complexity.  The  undergraduate  four-year  col- 
lege believes  It  is  protected  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  graduate  and  professional 
schools  by  the  undergraduate  college's  Insist- 
ence that  there  be  a  large  block  of  time  In 
which  the  student  has  the  freedom  to  think 
and  explore,  free  from  the  pressures  of  mas- 
tery or  the  ability  to  do.  But  the  results  have 
been  somewhat  different  from  that  which  was 
Intended.  There  Is  a  sense  in  which  education 
can  and  should  be  endless.  It  suffers  If  It  Is 
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aimless.  Undergraduate  education,  having  no 
particular  structure,  other  than  the  contours 
of  large  subject  matters  within  which  there 
can  be.  In  effect,  distribution  requirements.  Is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  divisions  of  subject 
matter,  reflecting  the  compartmentallzatlon 
of  departments  and  courses  at  the  graduate 
lev  '  and  following  from  the  organlzalon  of 
faculties  Into  guilds.  Whatever  may  be  said 
about  this  organization,  it  loses  much  of  Its 
persuasiveness  when  the  student  Is  not  con- 
fronted with  the  problems  to  be  solved,  the 
craft  to  be  achieved,  the  purposes  to  be 
served. 

The  undergraduate  program  Is  caught  In 
the  dilemma  of  unfocused  general  courses, 
or  small  units  which,  even  when  sequential. 
do  not  have  the  Insistence  of  problem-solving 
or  wholeness,  unless  viewed  In  terms  of  work 
which  wUl  come  years  later.  The  original 
professional  thrust  of  undergraduate  study 
helped  to  organize  the  work  around  problems 
and  mastery.  It  had  the  advantage  of  the 
purpose  of  the  professions  which  helpyed  to 
organize  the  disciplines.  It  Is  that  kind  of 
organization  of  work  around  problems  and 
responsibility  which  is  needed  to  give  the 
undergraduate  program  its  own  Integrity 
and  freedom.  This  does  not  require  the  un- 
dergraduate program  to  pretend  to  a  mastery 
which  it  cannot  give.  Stages  of  specialization 
are  properly  reserved  for  graduate  work.  But 
we  should  not  be  so  easily  convinced  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  mastery  la  not  pos- 
sible at  the  undergraduate  level.  Law  Is  a 
good  example.  Not  only  should  some  law  be 
taught  seriously  to  every  undergraduate,  but 
the  fact  Is  that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
the  minimum  university  training  of  a  lawyer 
cannot  be  accomplished  through  two  years  of 
professional  training  in  the  undergraduate 
years.  I  note  in  passing  that  placing  some 
of  the  professional  training  of  the  lawyer 
Into  the  undergraduate  years  will  have  an 
advantage  If  It  enables  the  law  student  to 
continue  the  taking  of  non-law  undergrad- 
uate courses  In  related  fields.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  argument  against  thU  drastic  short- 
ening of  years  may  be  the  lack  of  attention 
which  this  may  suggest  will  be  given  to  cul- 
tural history.  Yet  the  present  system  dees 
not  seem  to  have  effectively  provided  this 
dimension. 

I  have  used  law  as  an  example  of  the  dis- 
tortions which  now  exist  in  higher  educa- 
tion— a  subject  which  should  be  taught  in 
some  form  to  every  undergraduate  is  hardly 
taught  at  all  at  the  undergraduate  level, 
professional  training  which  could  be  accom- 
plished in  four  years  now  takes  seven.  There 
are  other  examples.  The  training  of  a  physi- 
cian now  occupies  so  many  years  as  to  con- 
stitute a  national  scandal  If  the  delivery  of 
health  care  is  important.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, other  than  status,  that  schools  of  busi- 
ness or  engineering  must  seek  to  be  com- 
pletely graduate.  Nor  Is  the  frequent  separa- 
tion between  teaching  at  the  undergraduate 
level  and  research  at  the  graduate  true  to  the 
requirements  of  good  teaching  or  effective 
learning.  Beyond  all  this,  we  should  not  ac- 
cept the  professions  as  given.  The  professions 
themselves  suffer  not  only  because  they  have 
become  vertically  fragmented,  but  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  acknowledge  stages  of  mas- 
tery which  could  be  extremely  Important,  for 
example.  In  medicine  and  law.  On  these  mat- 
ters, there  hsis  been  a  defeating  Interaction 
between  the  unlversltes  and  the  professions. 
The  universities  have  accepted  the  profes- 
sions as  they  are.  and  the  professions  have 
encouraged  the  universities  to  continually 
lengthen  the  period  of  academic  training 
required  for  all. 

The  length  of  time  Is  a  serious  matter. 
If  there  Is  to  be  higher  education  for  all 
who  can  qualify,  then  the  costs  of  higher 
education  will  not  only  continue  to  Increase 
but  will  be  magnified.  There  Is  a  problem 
of  the  allocation  of  educational  resources 
among  the  various  levels  of  education.  And 
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there  Is  also  a  cost  to  the  student,  not  only 
in  monetary  terms.  More  than  that.  It  Is  a 
ierlous  matter  for  a  society  to  remove  from 
the  doing  of  the  community,  and  to  shield 
from  the  choices  which  Independent  citizens 
must  make,  a  large  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion for  a  longer  period  than  is  necessary. 

In  our  present  Inflexible  system,  there  Is 
much  room  for  greater  qexlbUlty.  We  need 
a  period  of  experimentation.  Many  of  the 
pressures  of  the  past  now  appear  to  have 
been  mistaken  as.  for  example,  the  pressures 
against  the  night  law  school.  We  ought  to 
try  to  have  a  period  where  there  will  be  a 
suspension  of  the  cartellzed  rules  of  associ- 
ation and  accreditation,  so  that  we  can  see 
the  benefits  which  might  come  from 
a  variety  of  different  forms.  The  two- 
year  law  school  at  the  professional 
level,  as  an  alternative.  Is  surely  a  possibility. 
Ihe  tliree-year  school,  joined  to  three  years 
of  college,  is  hardly  adventuresome.  The 
award  of  a  Junior  degree  In  law  or  a  new 
kind  of  degree  for  traliUng  In  public  service. 
Including  law  and  economics  and  other  sub- 
jects, might  help  to  reorganize  undergradu- 
ate education,  and  if  accomplished  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  might  carry  the  oppor- 
tunity for  preparing  the  student,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  likelihood  that  specialized  train- 
ing would  be  later  required. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  professional 
education  within  the  universities  cannot  b« 
comforted  with  the  thought  that  under- 
graduate education  comes  first  and  can  take 
care  of  itself.  Much  of  the  organization  of 
knowledge  and  the  sense  of  purpose  required 
for  professional  education  should  come  at 
the  undergradaute  level.  The  failure  to  see 
professional  education  in  this  setting  has 
harmed  the  organization  of  knowledge,  con- 
tributed to  the  delaying  years,  and  reduced 
the  level  of  public  discussion  and  under- 
standing. They  should  not  be  comforted 
either  because  the  organization  of  the  pro- 
fessions has  been  such  as  to  force  the  unl- 
\ersit)es  and  the  professional  schools  to 
undertake  more  and  more  activities,  without 
thought  as  to  what  the  new  functions  may 
be  doing  to  the  university,  whether  the  so- 
ciety Is  better  served  thereby,  whether  the 
activities  could  not  be  better  handled  by  the 
professions  themselves.  The  rigidities  within 
the  professions,  the  failure  of  new  forms  to 
emerge,  to  some  extent  are  a  criticism  of  the 
universities  and  of  the  professional  schools. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  professional 
education  cannot  help  but  be  concerned  by 
the  lengthening  of  the  years  required.  In- 
cluding the  years  at  the  graduate  level. 
There  Is  some  reason  to  suggest  that  lawyers 
who  should  be  Interested  in  educational 
forces  within  the  society  and  the  shape  of 
the  society  should  be  most  concerned  about 
this  trend.  Of  course,  those  who  are  Involved 
l:i  professional  education  can  take  pride  In 
what  has  been  developed;  that  pride  must  be 
matched  with  concern  and  Inventiveness  for 
the  changes  which  should  come. 


HE  DRIVES  ROLLS— GETS  TASTE  OP 
JOBLESS  PLIGHT 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently In  the  Palm  Beach  Times  and 
which  well  pinpoints  inefflclencies  in  our 
unemployment  insurance  program.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  abuses  outlined  must  be 
multiplied  many  times  over.  It  points  up 
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an  urgent  need  for  tightening  down  on 
our  unemployment  insurance  system. 
I  agree  fiilly  with  Ambassador  Oehl- 
ert's  view  that  those  receiving  imem- 
ployment  insurance  must  be  treated 
courteously,  but  at  the  same  time  moti- 
vated and  required  to  take  available, 
suitable  employment. 
The  article  follows : 

Ex-Envot  Tksts  System — He  Drives  Rolls — 
Gets  Taste  Or  Jobless  Plight 
(By  Benjamin  H.  Oehlert.  Jr.) 

One  day  shortly  after  my  retirement,  at 
the  age  of  60,  from  a  life-long  business 
career  capped  by  two  years  as  United  States 
ambassador  to  Pakistan,  I  chanced  to  drive 
by  the  state  employment  office  in  West 
Palm  Beach  while  out  exercising  my  Rolls. 

It  struck  me  that  here  I  was  unemployed, 
that  unemployment  Insurance  premiums 
had  been  psJd  on  my  behalf  for  many  years, 
and  that  It  would  be  extremely  Interesting 
to  learn  Just  how  this  unemployment  insur- 
ance bit  works. 

So  I  reined  in  the  Rolls,  tethered  her  and 
went  In.  In  explaining  my  situation,  or  the 
lack  of  It.  to  a  gentleman  behind  a  counter. 
I  was  careful  to  point  out  my  probable  In- 
eligibility because  I  had  resigned  my  last 
two  Jobs  voluntarily  and  had  no  present  In- 
tention of  accepting  another. 

He  replied  that  while  he  had  never  before 
had  a  case  of  an  unemployed  ambassador, 
and  would  need  to  consult  state  headquart- 
ers, neither  of  those  circumstances  should 
be  a  bar. 

He  gave  me  some  forms  to  fill  out  and 
told  me  to  return  the  next  day.  When  I  did  so 
I  was  directed  to  another  Individual  armed 
with  more  forms  which  he  generously  shared. 

Up>on  completing  the  second  batch  of 
forms  I  was  told  that  from  then  on  I  should 
report  to  a  particular  desk  at  9  a.m.  each 
Monday. 

In  a  spirit  of  testing  I  commented  that 
that  happened  to  be  a  most  inconvenient 
hour  for  me  because  my  secretary  came  at 
that  hour  and  I  requested,  most  courteous- 
ly, that  I  be  assigned  some  other  hour. 

Then  the  mailed  fist  of  bureaucracy  fell, 
and  It  was  not  encased  In  any  velvet  glove. 
My  "counselor"  said.  In  a  sharply  honed 
voice,  that  9  a.m.  Monday  was  the  assigned 
time  and  I'd  Jolly  well  better  be  here. 

I  was — each  Monday  for  two  months. 

Except  for  one  incident,  the  next  two 
months  passed  reasonably  well,  but  I  learned 
a  great  deal. 

The  incident  occurred  when  I  was  directed 
to  Join  a  large  group  of  fellow-appUcants 
for  a  slide  film  briefing  on  unemployment 
insurance. 

At  one  point  in  the  film  it  wEis  stated  cate- 
gorically that  any  person  who  had  volun- 
tarily left  his  or  her  last  Job  was  not  eligible. 
When  I  (Minted  out  to  my  mentor  how  this 
applied  to  my  case,  he  allowed  as  how  the  film 
really  didn't  mean  what  It  had  said. 

After  two  months  I  was  told  that  I  had 
been  ruled  eligible,  retroactively,  for  the 
maximum  compensation.  When  I  received 
my  check  for  the  first  $340  I  endorsed  it  back 
to  the  state  and  withdraw  my  application. 
Although  I  was  legally  entitled  to  the  money 
I  didn't  want  It.  I  had  learned  what  I  had 
come  to  learn  and  the  state  controller  was 
so  grateful. 

And  what  had  I  learned? 

First,  that  applicants  for  tinemployment 
compensation  are  treated  with  short  shrift 
and  very  little  grace  or  courtesy,  even  though 
they  are  not  beggars  or  charity  cases.  They 
shouldn't  be  treated  rudely  even  iX  they  were, 
but  the  facts  are  that  the  program  is  sup- 
posed to  be  actuarlly  based  and  premiums 
have  been  paid  into  the  fund  on  behalf  of 
each  employed  person  (with  certain  limited 
exceptions). 
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Yet  the  applicants  are  required  to  stand 
in  long  queues  week  after  week  and  are  rarely 
accommodated  as  to  what  hour  or  day  would 
be  convenient  for  them  to  report  each  week. 

I  heard  many  a  person  plead  for  a  changed 
time  assignment.  Some  because  of  taking 
chUdren  to  or  from  school.  Some  because 
of  iUness  in  the  family.  Some  for  other  valid 
reasons.  But  every  plea  I  heard  was  rejected 
out  of  hand. 

Second,  some  unemployment  Insurance  has 
become  a  chosen  way  of  life  for  many  people. 
Listening  to  the  unguarded  conversations  of 
people  with  whom  I  stood  in  line,  it  became 
evident  that  quite  a  few  of  them  were  not  at 
all  badly  off  financially.  They  told  of  bujring 
new  cars  and  color  TVs,  of  redecorating  a 
house  or  apartment,  or  buying  new  furniture 
or  wall-to-wall  carpeting.  The  way  these  peo- 
ple were  dressed  and  the  kinds  of  cars  they 
drove  proved  that  the  conversations  were  not 
"put  on  to  make  the  Impression." 

It  was  equally  evident  that  many  of  these 
people  made  It  a  practice  to  work  for  the 
minimum  period.  They  were  obviously  skilled 
In  well  paying  occupations,  had  no  trouble 
getting  good  Jobs  when  they  wanted  to,  but 
were  determined  to  work  only  half  the  time 
and  be  "compensated  unemployed"  the  other 
haU. 

And  finally,  I  learned  that  although  the 
unemployment  officials  were  Inconsiderate  of 
the  applicants,  they  were  even  more  Inconsid- 
erate of  the  taxpayers. 

They  made  no  real  effort  either  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  applicants,  or  to  Insist  that 
the  applicants  make  reasonable  efforts  to  find 
work  for  themselves. 

Each  applicant,  when  he  or  she  reached  the 
head  of  the  weekly  line,  was  asked  three 
questions : 

"Did  you  earn  any  money  last  week?" 

"Were  you  ready,  able  and  willing  to  work 
last  week?" 

"Did  you  refuse  any  appropriate  work 
which  was  offered  you  last  week?" 

By  answering  those  three  questions  appro- 
priately the  applicant  was  entitled  to  his  or 
her  weekly  stipend. 

In  my  own  experience,  no  applicant  was 
asked  what  efforts  he  or  she  had  made  to  find 
employment,  nor  was  any  applicant  referred 
to  a  Job  opportunity,  although  the  news- 
papers were  laden  with  "help  wanted"  ads. 

During  the  two  months  of  my  experiment 
my  wife  was  In  almost  daUy  touch  with  the 
same  office  In  an  attempt  to  hire  a  cook  and 
a  maid,  but  never  with  any  success. 

Among  the  people  with  whom  I  stood  In 
line  were  a  number  of  experienced,  profes- 
sional cooks  and  maids  but  not  one  of  them 
was  ever  referred  to  us,  or,  for  that  matter, 
to  anyone  else  In  my  presence. 

So  here  we  had  a  perfect  example  of  Im- 
perfect, entrenched  bureaucracy  at  work. 

On  the  one  hand  the  applicants  were  not 
treated  with  consideration  or  even  politeness. 

But  on  the  other  hand  they  were  not  re- 
quired to  seek  employment,  nor  was  any  ef- 
fort made  to  find  It  for  them  even  though 
hundreds.  If  not  thousands,  of  good  Jobs  for 
which  they  were  qualified  were  going  begging. 

It  should  have  been  the  opposite.  The  ap- 
plicants were  entitled  to  courteous  treatment, 
but  they  should  have  been  referred  to  avail- 
able Jobs,  they  should  have  been  required  to 
prove  a  conscientious  effort  to  find  Jobs,  and 
they  should  have  been  removed  from  the  rolls 
If  they  either  refused  an  appropriate  position 
or  made  no  effort  to  find  one. 

Were  the  proper  policies  followed,  there 
wotild  be  fewer  unemployed  people,  fewer 
unfilled  Jobs,  and  lower  unemployment  In- 
surance rates. 

I  hope  that  you  will  help  me  encourage  the 
powers-that-be  to  take  a  much-needed,  fresh 
look  at  our  unemployment  Insurance  policies. 
And  don't  let  them  tell  you  ttiat  thoee  abuses 
don't  happen.  They  do.  They  happened  to  me. 
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THE  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
CHARTER  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  compelling  argiiments  have  been 
advanced  against  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  but  far  too 
little  has  been  said  in  the  press  and  gov- 
ernmental circles  about  the  legal  as- 
pects of  the  admission  proposal.  Briefly, 
some  of  the  cases  against  admission  are: 

The  United  Nations  was  intended  to 
be  a  imion  of  peace-loving  nations  who 
would  pool  their  resources  against  inter- 
national lawlessness  from  whatever 
source.  Since  Communist  China  was  con- 
demned by  the  United  Nations  as  the 
aggressor  nation  in  the  Korean  war 
then  it  obviously  does  not  qualify  as  a 
"peace-loving"  nation. 

Communist  China  stands  convicted  by 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
in  Geneva  of  committing  genocide — the 
deliberate  extermination  of  a  national 
group — in  their  invasion  of  Tibet. 

Commimist  China  has  been  openly  and 
actively  spreading  revolution  through- 
out the  world — all  over  Africa,  in  the 
Middle  East  where  they  are  supporting 
the  Palestinian  guerrilla  war,  in  the 
Philippines  and  throughout  Asia. 

To  permit  Communist  China  to  sit  in 
the  United  Nations  is  to  open  the  doors 
to  them  for  a  new  headquarters  for  espi- 
onage and  subversion — the  United  States. 

To  admit  Mao's  regime  woiild  ignore 
the  700  million  Chinese  people  suid  deny 
them  the  representation  in  the  United 
Nations  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
a  government  of  their  own  choosing  and 
representing  their  own  Interest,  not  a 
self-appointed,  self  perpetuating  tyranny 
that  represents  no  one  but  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  argument 
against  admission  and  recognition  of  the 
Red  Chinese  to  the  United  Nations  waa 
the  report,  "The  Human  Cost  of  Com- 
mimism  in  China"  released  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security.  In  it,  the  author.  Prof. 
Richard  L.  Walker,  one  of  this  coimtry's 
foremost  China  scholars  and  presently 
director  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Studies  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, documents  the  murder  of  a  mini- 
mum of  34  million  Chinese  people  by  the 
Communist  Chinese  since  the  first  civil 
war — 1927-36.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Soviet  Union  oflBcials  have  charged 
the  Red  Chinese  with  killing  more  than 
25  millicai  people  in  the  past  10  years 
and  they  say  that  "During  1960  alone, 
Mao  Tse-tung's  government  extermin- 
ated more  Chinese  than  were  killed  in 
the  entire  war  against  Japui." 

Professor  Walker  sums  up  his  report 
saying: 

The  Ck>mmunlst  movement  in  China,  de- 
spite its  proclaimed  high  Ideals,  must  be 
Judged  on  performance  and,  as  regards  the 
human  equation,  there  is  little  to  commend 
it.  Those  who  wish  to  rationalize  public  assas- 
sinations, purges  of  classes  and  groups  of 
slave  labor  as  a  necessary  expedient  for 
China's   progress  are  resorting  to  the  same 
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logic  vblch  Justified  a  HlU«r  and  his  methods 
for  dealing  with  economic  depreaslon  In  the 
Third  Reich. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  In  America  re- 
member some  of  the  basic  facts  of  hiiman 
value*  lest  we  be  beguiled  Into  forgetting 
that  those  who  succeeded  In  Inducing  an  arti- 
ficial American  euphoria  in  the  wake  of  ping- 
pong  diplomacy  from  Peking  in  the  Spring 
of  1971,  are  the  same  leaders  who  have  ex- 
tracted such  a  great  human  cost  from  their 
own  people.  In  the  name  of  a  doctrine  long 
discredited  in  the  world,  both  in  terms  of 
performance  and  Intellectual  respectability. 

These  are  some  of  the  argnments  which 
justify  (Hjpositlan  to  bringing  the  Red 
Chinese  regime  into  the  world  body.  As 
stated  above,  the  legal  or  procedural  case 
has  not  been  given  the  attention  it 
merits,  and  if  the  final  judge  of  foreign 
policy — the  American  people — are  to 
imderstand  the  many  ramifications  of 
this  Issue,  the  legal  question  must  be 
given  fuller  treatment  by  journalists  and 
Government  officials. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Nations  Charter — a  treaty  into 
which  the  United  States  entered  along 
with  many  other  nations — is  a  part  of 
the  supreme  law  of  our  land  by  which 
all  citizens  and  the  courts  are  bound. 
The  meaning  of  that  supreme  law  of  the 
land  is  subject  to  the  interpretation  of 
our  courts  but  the  obligations  of  that 
supreme  law  are  binding  upon  every  citi- 
zen, from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  down. 

It  is  vital  that  the  people  and  their 
legal  representatives  know  what  the  law 
is — now — before  the  United  Nations  takes 
up  the  issue  and  before  any  deals  are 
made.  For  there  is  increasing  speculation 
that  that  is  exactly  how  the  dilemma  will 
be  handled — no  matter  what  is  right,  no 
matter  what  our  obligations  are,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  charter  says. 

Ray  McHugh,  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau,  Copley  News  Service  reported  on 
this  possibility  August  8 : 

The  Oordian  "Two-China"  dilemma  will 
probably  be  solved  in  the  diplomatic  back 
rooms  of  half  a  dozen  world  capitals,  not 
on  the  floor  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  or  In 
the  vaulted  Security  CJouncU  Chamber. 

McHugh  reported  that  one  top  Secu- 
rity Coimcil  official  said: 

It's  a  legal  morass  that  probably  can  be 
untangled  only  with  months  of  persuasion, 
negotiation  and  finally  accomodation. 

Guarded  agreement  to  this  opinion 
comes  even  from  the  U.S.  mission  where 
one  American  export  on  UJJ.  procedure 
said  privately.  "Someplace  along  the  way 
there  Is  going  to  have  to  be  a  deal." 

The  response  from  Taipei  according  to 
the  Copley  story  was  that  "Our  rightful 
position  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Security  Council  is  stipulated  in  the 
charter  and  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
Taipei  government  is  the  same  govern- 
ment that  helped  write  that  charter." 

The  Security  Coimcil  expert  agreed. 
"They  are  right.  But  this  is  an  entirely 
new  situation.  This  is  a  question  of  cre- 
dentials of  such  magnitude  that  the 
legal  department  can  make  no  com- 
ment." In  other  words  as  the  man  at 
the  American  mission  puts  it:  "Some 
place  along  the  way  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  a  deal." 

The     following     considerations     will 
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make  it  apparent  how  serious  are  the 
problems  faced  by  thoee  who  would  have 
the  Red  Chinese  in  the  XJU.: 

First,  the  Republic  of  China  is  the 
name  of  a  Government,  not  a  territory, 
and  that  Government  is  specifically 
singled  out  in  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter (article  23)  as  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Security  Council. 

Corroboration  of  this  point  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco 
in  1945,  there  were  six  or  more  govern- 
ments in  control  of  portions  of  the  main- 
land, including  both  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Communists. 

The  question  of  membership  of  the 
Republic  of  China  then  Is  not  really  a 
question  at  all— it  Is  a  fact.  The  Repub- 
lic of  China  was  a  founding  member  of 
the  U.N.  The  important  reference  point 
is  not  who  was  in  control  of  what  ter- 
ritory but  who  was  chosen  by  the  UJ^. 
Conference.  That  conference  meeting  in 
San  Francisco,  chose  on  Jime  26.  1945, 
to  exclude  all  the  illegal  regimes  and 
to  award  the  Security  Council  perma- 
nent seat  to  the  Republic  of  China,  then 
based  in  West  China  with  its  temporary 
capital  at  Chimgking. 

Second,  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  law  of 
this  International  organization,  says 
that  no  Nation  can  be  expelled  without 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members.  Ar- 
ticle 18  of  the  charter  says: 

Decisions  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  on  im- 
portant questions  should  be  made  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  voting.  These  questions  shall  Include  . . . 
the  suspension  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  membership,  the  expulsion  of  members 

The  law  does  not  say.  as  Secretary 
Rogers  would  have  us  believe,  that  the 
membership  has  to  agree  that  the  Chi- 
nese seat  in  the  United  Nations  Is  an  Im- 
portant question.  The  law  says  that  no 
nation  can  be  expelled  without  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

Third,  according  to  the  United,  Na- 
tions Charter  a  member  cannot  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  United  Nations  unless  it 
has  violated  the  charter  thus  providing 
legal  groimds  for  its  expulsion  from  the 
U2J.  chapter  II,  article  6  reads: 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  has 
persistently  violated  the  principles  contained 
in  the  present  charter  may  be  expelled  from 
the  organization  by  the  general  assembly 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Such  expulsion  is  actually  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  recent  movements  in  the 
United  Nations  on  the  part  of  Albania 
and  the  other  supporters  of  Red  China. 
Their  resolutions  have  stipulated  in  de- 
tail the  necessity  of  expelling  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  from  the  United  Nations. 
But  chapter  n  article  6  of  the  charter 
reads: 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which 
has  persistently  violated  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  present  Charter  may  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  Organization  by  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Has  the  Republic  of  China  persistently 
violated  the  principles  in  the  present 
charter?  The  question  really  does  not 
need  an  answer. 

Fourth,  obviously  the  Republic  of 
China  has  not  "qualified"  for  expulsion. 
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Then  does  the  so-called  "People's  Repub- 
lic of  China"  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
United  Nations? 

Contrary  to  much  misinformed  cur- 
rent discussion  the  United  Nations  was 
never  conceived  as  a  "universal"  body. 
This  point  was  painstakingly  discussed 
in  San  Francisco  In  1945  when  the  char- 
ter was  drafted  and  article  4  says: 

Membership  In  the  United  Nations  Is  open 
to  all  other  peace-loving  states  which  accept 
the  obligations  contained  in  the  present 
Charter  and,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  organi- 
zation, are  able  and  wiUing  to  carry  out  these 
obligations. 

The  Red  Chinese  obviously  do  not 
qualify  for  admission  even  if  the  Republic 
of  China  was  expelled.  Not  only  have  they 
been  labeled  as  an  aggressor  nation  by 
the  United  States  on  two  occasions  but 
they  have  been  convicted  of  committing 
genocide.  In  addition  chapter  I,  article  2, 
paragraph  6  of  the  U.N.  Charter  says: 

The  Organization  shall  ensure  that  states 
which  are  not  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, act  In  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples as  far  as  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security 

If  this  means  anything  at  all.  It  means 
that  Red  China  does  not  escape  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  U.N.  Charter  just  because  it 
is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  for  Peking's  intentions  we  all  know 
that  they  clearly  Intend  to  destroy  both 
the  United  Nations  and  the  international 
law  upon  which  the  U.N.  is  based.  This 
is  not,  and  I  stress  not,  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Chou  En-lai  has  stated  over  and 
over  and  over  again  that  before  Peking 
will  enter  the  U.N.  must  rectify  Its 
mistake  and  undergo  a  thorough  re- 
organization and  reform;  it  must  admit 
and  correct  all  its  past  mistakes;  it 
should  cancel  its  resolution  condemning 
China  and  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
public of  Korea  as  aggressors  and  adopt  a 
resolution  condemning  the  United  States 
as  the  aggressor.  That  is  for  openers.  Are 
we  willing  to  pay  such  a  price  to  have 
Red  China  in  the  United  Nations? 

What  we  see  here  is  simple  proof  that 
it  has  not  been  a  blind,  stubborn,  rigltf 
United  States  that  has  blocked  Red  Chi- 
na's admission  to  the  United  Nations;  It 
has  been  Red  China's  stubborn  refusal  to 
change  its  lawless  international  conduct 
so  as  to  become  eligible  for  membership. 

As  Dr.  Walter  Judd  said  recently: 

Surely  it  does  not  make  sense  to  vote  for 
downgrading  the  standards  of  the  UN  Char- 
ter to  the  level  of  a  brazen  international 
outlaw.  What  is  needed  is  patient  insistence 
that  the  outlaw  upgrade  its  behavior  to  the 
level  of  the  standards  established  in  the  UN 
Charter,  if  it  wishes  the  benefits  of  iT»<»mh»-- 
shlp  in  the  community  of  nations. 

Fifth,  finally  article  23  imder  chapter 
V  of  the  Charter  says : 

The  Security  Council  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Republic  of  China,  Prance,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Coimcil. 

The  law  of  the  United  Nations  does^ 
not  say  China  Ls  a  permanent  member 
or  that  the  Pe<4>le's  Republic  is  a  perma- 
nent member  or  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment is  a  permanent  member;  it  says- 
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the  Republic  of  China  is  a  permanent 
member. 

And  In  order  to  change  the  proviso  by 
which  the  Republic  of  China  occupies  a 
permanent  seat  in  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  the  Charter,  the 
law  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
amended.  As  specified  in  article  108. 
chapter  XVm: 

Amendments  to  the  present  Charter  shaU 
come  into  force  for  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  when  they  have  been  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  and  ratified  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  processes 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Members  ai  the  United 
Nations,  including  all  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council. 

In  other  words  not  only  does  the  law 
say  that  the  Republic  of  China  has  a 
veto  but  that  even  if  a  deal  is  made  ille- 
gally to  circumvent  the  law  of  the  United 
Nations — something  pro-Peking  apolo- 
gists call  a  "double  veto"  procedure  on 
procedural  questions — such  action  must 
be  approved  by  the  legislative  bodies  of 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership. 
Thus,  the  U.S.  Senate  would  be  asked  to 
ratify  an  illegal  action  of  the  United 
Nations.  At  that  point  the  question  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javits  recently  raised  would 
be  meaningful — will  the  American  people 
willingly  c<Hitinue  to  support  the  U.N.  if 
it  illegally  expells  the  Nationalists  in 
favor  of  the  Communists? 

What  does  all  this  mean  aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  of  China  and  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  has  no  validity  what- 
soever imder  the  law  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Prof.  David  Rowe,  a  Yale  University 
sinologist^and  incidentally  the  chair- 
man of  professors  for  Nixon  in  1968 — 
puts  it  this  way : 

It  will  no  doubt  be  asserted  that  this  is 
merely  a  resort  to  "legalism"  and  a  case  of 
having  recourse  to  a  legal  device  In  regard 
to  a  question  that  is  primarily  political. 
Actually,  however,  it  is  vital  for  the  whole 
future  of  the  United  Nations  that  any  action 
In  respect  to  the  status  therein  of  Charter 
members  be  taken  only  in  full  respect  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  Itself,  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  organization.  This  Is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  whole  question  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  U.N.,  constructed  as  It  was  and  is 
upon  the  fundamental  aim  of  eventually 
developing  a  genuine  and  all -en  compassing 
world  community  based  upon  law.  This  Is 
what  we  are  working  for  under  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  first  instance,  at  the  very 
minimum,  the  U.N.  must  comport  itself  in 
full  respect  for  Its  basic  Charter.  It  can  do 
otherwise  only  at  the  grave  risk  of  its  basic 
Integrity,  probably  leading  to  Its  ultimate 
death. 

One  of  America's  foremost  authorities 
on  China,  former  Congressman  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Judd,  has  posed  a  number  of  vital 
questions  on  the  legal  issue  which  should 
be  answered  by  President  Nixon  to  clarify 
our  position  on  this  matter.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  One  Million 
Against  the  Admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  Dr.  Judd 
stated  in  a  press  release  of  September  15, 
1971: 

The  American  people  must  ask  our  gov- 
ernment some  very  important  questions  on 
Red  China  and  the  UJ7.  that  no  one  in  the 
Administration  to  my  knowledge  has  yet 
publicly  answered.  The  American  people 
want  and  have  a  right  to  have  frank  answers 
to  these  important  qviestlons. 
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The  questions  asked  by  Dr.  Judd  and 
which  should  be  asked  by  all  Americans 
Interested  in  the  security  of  our  Nation, 
the  continued  existence  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  issue  of  eventual  world 
peace  are  these: 

First.  Is  not  the  Republic  of  China 
specifically  named  in  the  U.N.  Charter  as 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council? 

Second.  How  can  it  be  removed  except 
by  amendment  of  the  Charter? 

Third.  Does  not  the  U.N.  Charter  pro- 
vide that  a  Member  can  be  expelled 
from  the  United  Nations  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council? 

Fourth.  Does  the  Charter  authorize 
expulsion  of  a  Member  for  any  other  rea- 
son than  persistent  violation  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter? 

Fifth.  Has  the  Republic  of  China  vi- 
olated the  Principles  of  the  Charter? 

Sixth.  How  can  the  so-called  People's 
Republic  of  China  qualify  for  admission 
when  it  stands  condemned  by  the  U.N. 
itself  as  an  aggressor  in  the  Korean  war? 

Seventh.  Is  not  a  nation  required  to 
accept  the  obligations  of  the  charter  be- 
fore being  admitted  to  membership? 

Eighth.  Has  not  the  Government  of 
Communist  China  repeatedly  declared 
that  it  will  not  accept  the  obligations  of 
the  charter  and  that  in  fact  the  charter 
Itself  must  be  changed? 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  above-men- 
tioned press  release  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million  on  Septeml)er  15, 
1971: 

The  CoMMrrrxx  or  Onx  Million 
Against  the  Admission  or  Com- 
MT7NIST  China  to  the  Unttxd 
Nations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  IS,  1971. 

Red   China   Doesn't   Qxtalitt — ^Aoicintstra- 

TION    QXTESnONEI)    ON    LaW    Or    THE    UNITED 

Nations 

"Our  nation  must  not  be  party  to  a  tragic 
international  action  which  would  weaken  the 
United  Nations  and  could  cause  its  destruc- 
tion as  an  effective  instrument  for  world 
peace  and  security".  Dr.  Walter  Judd,  former 
U.S.  Congressman  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million  Against  the  Admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  U.N.  warned  to- 
day. 

"This  would  undoubtedly  occur,"  Dr.  Judd 
said,  "if  the  United  States  Oovernment 
shovUd  give  to  the  American  people  and  the 
entire  world  the  appearance  of  making  no 
effort  to  ke^  out  of  the  U.N.  an  enemy  of 
free  nations  and  only  a  half-hearted  effort  to 
keep  in  the  U.N.  a  friend.  If  Communist 
China  is  admitted  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States,  we  will  inescapably  be 
strengthening  that  common  enemy  of  all  the 
world's  freedom-loving  peoples. 

"The  American  people  must  ask  our  gov- 
ernment some  very  important  questions  on 
Red  China  and  the  U.N.  that  no  one  in  the 
Administration  to  by  knowledge  has  yet  pub- 
licly answered.  The  American  people  want 
and  have  a  right  to  have  frank  answers  to 
these  Important  questions: 

1.  Is  not  the  Republic  of  China  specifically 
named  in  the  U.N.  Charter  as  a  PERMANENT 
member  of  the  Security  Council? 

a.  How  can  it  be  removed  except  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Charter? 

3.  Does  not  the  U.N.  Charter  provide  that 
a  Member  can  be  expelled  from  the  United 
Nations  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  upon  the  raoommendatlon 
of  the  Security  Council? 

4.  Does  the  Chartw  authorlss  expulsion  of 
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a  Member  for  any  other  reason  than  persist- 
ent violation  of  the  Principles  of  the  CbJurter? 

5.  Has  the  Republic  of  China  Tlolatad  the 
Principles  of  the  Charter? 

6.  How  can  the  so-called  Pec^le's  Republic 
of  China  qualify  for  admission  when  It  stands 
condemned  by  the  UJf.  itself  as  an  aggressor 
In  the  Korean  War? 

7.  Is  not  a  nation  required  to  accept  the 
Obligations  of  the  Charter  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  membership? 

8.  Has  not  the  government  of  Communist 
China  repeatedly  declared  that  It  will  not 
accept  the  obligations  of  the  Charter  and 
that  in  fact  the  Charter  itself  must  be 
changed?" 

Dr.  Judd  noted  that  In  recent  press  confer- 
ences of  administration  officials  these  ques- 
tions have  not  been  asked  by  the  press.  This 
is  why  the  Committee  of  One  Million  must 
ask  them  on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 
Further  more,  if  the  Administration  won't 
give  the  answers,  the  Committee  will : 

1.  The  Republic  of  China  U  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  Its  permanent  mem- 
bership on  the  Security  Council  Is  specifi- 
cally stated  in  the  U.N.  Charter. 

2.  A  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  therefore,  cannot  be  removed  ex- 
cept by  amendment  of  the  Charter.  Article  23 
Chapter  V  retids — "The  Republic  of  China, 
Prance,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  shall  be  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council".  To  amend  the  Charter 
requires  an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
ratification  In  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  processes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Members,  including  all  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Seciirlty  Council.  (Article 
108) 

3.  The  UJf.  Charter,  the  organic  law  of 
this  International  organization,  states  (Arti- 
cle 6)  that  a  nation  can  be  expelled  only  by 
a  two-thirds  vorte  of  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Security  Council.  One  member  of  the 
Security  Council  can  block  such  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Article  18  reads :  "Decisions  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  on  Important  questions  shall  be 
made  by  a  two- thirds  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting.  These  questions 
shall  include  .  .  .  the  siispension  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  membership,  the  expulsion 
of  members  . . ." 

4.  According  to  the  Charter  the  only 
ground  tor  expulsion  of  a  Member  is  per- 
sistent violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Charter.  Chapter  11,  Article  fl  reads:  "A 
member  of  the  United  Nations  which  has 
persistently  violated  the  Principles  contained 
In  the  present  Charter  may  be  expelled  from 
the  organization  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
CouncU". 

5.  No  charge  has  been  made  that  the  Re- 
public of  China  has  violated  the  Principles 
of  the  Charter.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  been 
a  faithful  and  constructive  supporter  there- 
of. 

e.  In  Chapter  1,  Article  2,  Section  4,  the 
Charter  states:  "All  members  shall  refrain 
in  their  International  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
stttte.  or  in  any  other  manner  Inconsistent 
with  the  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations." 
Does  the  sending  of  troops  into  Korea  in  sup- 
port of  naked  aggression,  invasion  of  India, 
exporting  "revolution"  throughout  the  world, 
constitute  refraining  from  ths  use  of  force 
against  any  state?  Does  genocide  In  "nbei 
Indicate  a  desire  or  willingness  on  the  part 
at  Communist  China's  rulers  to  Uve  by  the 
Principles  of  the  United  NaUoos  Charter? 

7.  Article  4  of  the  Charter  reads:  "Mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  Is  open  to  all 
other  peace-loving  states  which  accept  the 
obligations  contained  in  the  present  Charter 
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and.  In  tbe  Judgment  of  the  organization, 
are  able  and  wUUng  to  carry  out  these  obllg^a- 
tlons."  Thus  the  United  Nation*  was  never 
conceived  of  as  a  "universal"  organization. 
This  concept  was  painstakingly  discussed 
and  rejected  In  San  Pranclsco  In  1945  when 
the  Charter  was  drafted. 

8.  Communist  China,  because  of  Its  openly 
proclaimed  refusal  to  accept  the  obligations 
of  the  Charter,  could  not  qualify  for  admis- 
sion even  If  the  Republic  of  China  were  not 
already  a  Member  or  could  be  expelled. 

"Another  question  might  also  be  asked," 
Dr.  Judd  said,  "Would  tbe  American  people 
continue  to  support  the  United  Nations  If  It 
were  Illegally  to  expel  one  of  its  founding 
and  law-abiding  members  In  order  to  seat  a 
regime  whose  words  and  actions  prove  It  an 
International  outlaw,  a  regime  which  cannot 
possibly  be  claimed  to  represent  the  Chinese 
people  or  their  Interests?  To  admit  Peking's 
rulers  into  the  U.N.  and  thereby  strengthen 
their  stranglehold  on  the  Chinese  people 
could  only  prevent  the  constructive  partici- 
pation of  those  750.000.000  Chinese  In  the 
world  community  and  Its  search  for  peace 

"Surely  It  does  not  make  sense  to  vote  to 
downgrade  the  standards  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
to  the  level  of  a  brazen  International  6utlaw 
What  Is  needed  Is  patient  Insistence  that  the 
outlaw  upgrade  Its  behavior  to  the  level  of 
the  standards  established  In  the  U.N.  Charter, 
if  it  wishes  the  benefits  of  membership  In 
the  community  of  nations." 
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Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  least  understood  and  least  talked 
about  forms  of  mental  illness  is  child- 
hood autism.  The  suffering  of  the  parents 
of  autistic  children  and  the  suffering  of 
the  children  themselves  is  something 
that  we  rarely,  If  ever,  think  about. 

Autism  is  a  disease.  Its  cause  is  un- 
known and  the  question  remains  whether 
it  is  of  physical  or  purely  mental  origin. 
Most  autistic  children  cannot  communi- 
cate with  anyone  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand language.  Consequently  they 
withdraw.  Only  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  understanding  and  training 
will  an  autistic  child  begin  to  talk,  and 
even  then  it  is  difficult  for  the  chUd  to 
conceptualize  his  problem.  Autism  is  gen- 
erally a  lifetime  illness.  Some  autistic 
children  are  eventually  able  to  work  in 
sheltered  work  areas;  others,  however, 
must  remain  in  the  home  or  in  institu- 
tions for  their  lifetime. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in 
autism.  I  do  not  know  what  causes  the 
disease.  But,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
today  a  booklet  entitled,  "Children 
Apart."  published  by  the  British  Medical 
Association,  which  I  think  describes  the 
illness  better  than  anything  I  have  ever 
read.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  booklet  so  that  when  we  legislate 
we  do  not  forget  the  needs  of  children 
such  as  these. 

The  booklet  follows : 

Chtldrtn  Apart 
foreword 

Autistic  children  are  "children  apart" — 
cut  off  from  normal  life  because  of  their 
handicaps.  At  birth  their  handicaps  are  rarely 
obvious.  It  Is  only  gradually,  when  the  baby 
falls  to  make  normal  progress  and  behaves 
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In  an  odd  way,  that  It  Is  realised  that  some- 
thing Is  wrong.  Of  course,  the  development  of 
normal  children  Is  often  uneven  and  may, 
for  a  time.  Involve  apparently  strange  be- 
haviour, which  must  not  be  confused  with 
autism. 

There  are  about  4.000  autistic  children  in 
Great  Britain  at  any  one  time  and  In  the 
past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
In  public  Interest  about  them.  Clearly  such 
children  and  their  fanillles  face  great  prob- 
lems both  tn  themselves  and  in  the  attitude 
of  the  world  towards  them.  But  what  is  the 
reality  of  these  problems?  What  is  autism 
really  about?  And  what  help  can  be  given? 
It  is  to  answer  such  questions  that  we  have 
asked  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject  to 
write  this  bock. 

Trevob  Weston,  M.D., 
Editor.  Family  Doctor  Publications. 
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Autistic  Children  and  Their  Families 

Ten  years  ego  very  few  people  who  were 
not  doctors,  psychologists  or  teachers  had 
heard  of  autistic  children.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  problems  of  these  children  have 
been  discussed  In  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  most  people  know  that  autistic 
children  exist,  even  If  they  have  only  a  very 
vague  idea  what  the  children  are  like. 

This  new  interest  may  have  given  the 
impression  that  childhood  autism  Is  a  new 
problem.  In  fact.  It  Is  possible  to  find  de- 
scriptions of  children  who  were  clearly  au- 
tistic In  books  and  papers  written  long  ago. 
One  of  the  most  Interesting  Is  an  account 
called  The  Wild  Boy  of  Aveyron  by  a  French 
physician,  J.  M  G.  Itard.  first  published  In 
1799.  Itard  was  given  charge  of  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy  who  had  been  found  wandering 
in  the  woods  of  Aveyron.  His  description  of 
Victor's  behaviour,  and  of  the  special  teach- 
ing methods  he  devised,  make  a  most  inter- 
esting and  moving  story.  Itard's  ideas  on 
education  are  still  used  In  teaching  handi- 
capped children  to  this  day. 

Children  suffering  from  autism,  however, 
were  not  until  recently  identified  as  a  sep- 
arate group.  In  fact,  it  was  only  in  1943 
that  an  American  children's  psychiatrist. 
Professor  Leo  Kanner.  first  described  the 
syndrome  of  Earlj  Infantile  Autism.  The 
word  autism  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
autoi.  which  means  self.  Kanner  used  this 
name  because  the  children  go  through  a 
stage  when  they  are  very  withdrawn  Into 
themselves  and  do  not  show  much  interest 
in  other  people.  However,  many  of  them  are 
like  this  only  when  they  are  very  young  (un- 
der five  or  six  years  old)  so  the  name  is  not 
really  a  very  good  one.  A  new  and  more  ac- 
curate name  is  badly  needed,  but  no  one 
has  yet  suggested  one  that  is  both  short 
enough  and  precise  enough  for  general  use 

Even  after  Kanner  described  and  named 
the  children.  It  was  almost  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  general  public  in  Britain  began  to 
hear  of  them.  Nowadays,  there  is  much  more 
widespread  interest,  partly  because  attitudes 
to  aJl  kinds  of  handicaps  have  changed  and 
people  are  willing  to  talk  about  these  prob- 
lems and  do  what  they  can  to  help,  and  part- 
ly because  a  group  of  parents  and  profes- 
sional workers  started  a  society  to  help  autis- 
tic children. 

I  hope  that  this  booklet  will  be  of  some 
interest  to  readers  who  are  not  working  or 
living  with  an  autistic  child,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  are  directly  Involved  as  parents 
or  te.ichers.  It  is  true  that  childhood  autism 
is  a  rare  condition  compared  with,  for  exam- 
ple, mongolism,  but  it  Is  still  common  enough 
for  most  people  to  know  at  least  one  autistic 
child,  perhaps  as  a  neighbour,  perhaps  as  a 
distant  relation,  or  a  child  of  a  friend.  I 
shall  describe  how  the  children  behave,  and 
how  this  behaviour  affects  their  families,  give 
an  account  of  the  recent  Ideas  about  why 
they  are  so  different  from  normal  children, 
and  make  some  suggestion  as  to  how  friends, 
neighbours  and  relations  can  help. 


How  many  children  are  involved? 

A  study  made  in  Middlesex  and  another  In 
a  county  In  Denmark  showed  that  about  four 
to  five  children  in  every  10,000  will  have  early 
childhood  autism.  This  means  that  in  E;ng- 
land  or  Wales  there  wUl  be  about  3,000 
autistic  children  of  school  age. 

Boys  are  affected  three  or  four  times  more 
often  than  girls.  No  one  knows  why  this  is, 
but  all  conditions  in  which  language  prob- 
lems are  Important  seem  to  be  commoner 
in  boys. 

The  condition  begins  from  birth,  or  else 
In  the  first  two  to  two-and-a-half  years  of 
life.  Children  can  develop  other  kinds  of  ab- 
normal behavior  after  this  age,  but  it  is  most 
unusual  for  the  typical  autistic  symptoms 
to  begin  after  two-and-a-half. 

Roughly  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  chil- 
dren who  have  autistic  behavior  also  have 
some  other  severe  condition,  such  as  spastic- 
ity, hydrocephaly  or  epUepsy.  The  rest  ap- 
pear physically  healthy  apart  from  their 
strange  behaviour,  although  sp>eclal  exami- 
nation often  shows  that  they  have  difficulties 
which  may  be  due  to  some  abnormality  in 
the  brain. 

There  seem  to  be  autistic  children  in  aU 
parts  of  the  world,  although  it  Is  not  yet 
possible  to  say  what  differences  there  Eire  in 
the  numbers  In  various  countries. 

The  study  in  Middlesex  showed  that  these 
children  are  likely  to  have  parents  with  a 
higher  educational  and  occupational  level 
than  average. 

Learning  problems 

Autistic  children  seem  very  strange  and 
puzzling  to  people  who  know  nothing  about 
them,  but  they  are  easier  to  understand  if 
they  are  looked  at  as  a  group  of  children 
with   severe   learning   difficulties. 

Special  learning  problems  are  very  com- 
mon, even  in  children  whose  intelligence  is 
otherwise  quite  normal.  Some  children  have 
great  trouble  in  learning  to  read,  because 
they  find  It  difficult  to  distinguish  right  from 
left,  tend  to  write  words  backwards,  and  can- 
not tell  the  difference  between  letters  such 
as  b  and  d,  p  and  q,  w  and  m.  Some  are  very 
slow  with  arithmetic,  and  others  may  have 
problems  with  hand-eye  co-ordination,  so 
that  their  handwriting  is  poor  and  they 
cannot  do  handwork  or  play  games  well. 
However,  if  a  child  has  one  learning  prob- 
lem only,  and  If  it  Is  not  too  severe,  he  can 
usually  overcome  It  well  enough  to  make 
progress  at  school,  especially  with  the  help 
of  a  good  teacher. 

Autistic  children  are  unfortunate  in  that 
they  have  several  severe  learning  problems 
at  once.  Including  some  which  hinder  the 
development  of  one  of  the  most  important 
human  skills — that  Is,  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  to  use  language.  When  they  are 
young.  It  seems  that  they  cannot  make 
sense  of  the  things  they  see  and  the  things 
they  hear.  Their  eyes  and  ears  are  usually 
quite  normsil,  and  so  are  the  nerves  which 
take  the  messages  from  the  eyes  and  ears  to 
the  brain.  The  problem  seems  to  arise  at 
some  stage  during  the  process  of  interpreting 
these  messages.  It  seems  that  information 
from  the  outside  world  Is  not  made  into  a 
clear  and  understandable  picture,  but  re- 
mains a  confusing  and  frightening  muddle. 
Autistic  children  must  feel  like  a  normal 
person  would  If  he  was  left  alone  In  a  for- 
eign country  without  knowing  the  language 
or  customs,  or  being  able  to  read  the  al- 
phabet or  even  understand  the  gesture 
which  people  made. 

A  normal  person  could  set  about  learning 
the  language,  but  the  autistic  child  does 
not  seem  able  to  do  this.  It  Is  hard  to 
Imagine  that  someone  could  hear  words  and 
see  gestures  clearly  but  not  understand 
them.  It  makes  it  a  little  clearer  if  you 
think  of  people  who  are  tone-deaf  to  music. 
They  can  hear  all  the  sounds,  but  the  most 
beautiful  symphony  has  no  more  "meaning" 
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to  them  than  water  running  down  a  drain. 
Tou  could  say  that  autistic  children  are. 
In    a    way,    "tone    deaf"    to    any    kind    of 

language. 

No  one  knows  exactly  at  which  stage  of 
"information  processing"  the  difficulties  oc- 
cur. Some  people  working  with  these  chil- 
dren feel  that  the  information  from  the 
senses  Is  distorted  In  some  way,  thus  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  child  to  understand. 
Others  feel  that  the  Information  is  received 
normally  but  that  the  problem  lies  in  the 
child's  difficulty  In  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  symbols.  For  example,  an  autistic  child 
may  (unlike  some  other  retarded  children) 
be  able  to  copy  a  picture  of  a  triangle  at  the 
normal  age,  and  match  triangle  shapes  and 
so  on,  but  he  takes  a  very  long  time  to  learn 
that  the  word  "triangle"  is  a  symbol  for  the 
shape.  Even  after  he  has  learnt  to  name 
many  different  things,  he  will  still  have  diffi- 
culty in  Unking  words  together  into  sen- 
tences. He  has  even  more  trouble  under- 
standing the  connections  between  things,  and 
therefore  in  working  out  answers  to  ques- 
tions like  "Why  did  so-and-so  happen?", 
What  la  such-and-such  for?"  "How  Is  this 
done?"  "What  is  the  reason  for  that?"  The 
abstract  Ideas  and  complicated  meanings  of 
words  in  poetry  and  literature  are  completely 
beyond  these  children  even  if  they  eventually 
learn  to  read  fluently. 

Research  workers  are  Investigating  these 
problems,  and  trying  to  devise  tests  to  define 
exactly  where  and  when  the  children's  diffi- 
culties in  understanding  begin.  Many  prob- 
lems are  still  unsolved,  but  it  is  possible  to 
describe  how  an  autistic  child  behaves,  and 
how  he  can  be  helped. 

first  signs  and  symptoms 

If  a  child  i£  autistic  from  birth,  it  may  be 
quite  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  guess  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  for  the  first  few 
months.  Sometimes  a  mother  has  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  her  baby  Is  unusual  in  some  way, 
but  finds  it  difficult  to  put  her  finger  on  what 
is  wrong.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  an 
autistic  baby  does  not  show  all  the  little 
signs  of  awareness  of  his  mother's  presence 
which  the  normal  b&by  does  from  quite  an 
early  age. 

Some  autistic  children  are  "model"  babies, 
hardly  ever  crying  even  when  they  are  hun- 
gry. Others  behave  in  exactly  the  opposite 
way.  They  scream  continually  and  cannot  be 
comforted  except  perhaps  by  continual  rock- 
ing or  by  riding  in  a  car.  In  this  case  even 
short  stops  for  traffic  lights  will  cause  the 
screaming  to  begin  again.  Both  kinds  of 
babies  are  difficult  and  unrewarding  for  the 
parents,  the  quiet  ones  because  of  their  lack 
of  responsiveness,  and  the  over-active  ones 
because  of  demands  which  can  never  be  satis- 
fied. Neither  the  quiet  nor  the  over-active 
babies  lift  up  their  arms  or  make  themselves 
ready  to  be  picked  up  when  their  mothers 
come  to  them.  This  is  quite  unlike  normal 
babies  who,  when  they  are  strong  enough, 
show  Just  how  eager  they  are  to  be  picked  up 
and  cuddled. 

Feeding  problems  are  fairly  common,  be- 
ginning with  poor  sucking  after  birth,  and 
sometimes  going  on  to  a  refusal  to  chew  any 
lumpy  food  when  the  child  has  been  weaned. 

Many  of  the  children  smile  and  sit  up, 
crawl  and  walk  at  the  usual  ages,  but  they 
may  smUe  only  when  rocked,  bounced  or 
tickled,  and  they  often  do  not  bother  to  sit 
up  and  look  at  the  world  around  them  even 
when  they  are  able  to  do  bo.  They  do  not 
point  things  out  to  their  parents  or  show  any 
of  the  normal  baby's  delighted  interest  in  the 
world.  They  may  not  even  reach  out  for  their 
food  when  it  is  placed  in  front  of  them. 

Sometimes  these  children  spend  hours 
scratching  on  the  covers  of  their  prams.  (This 
behaviour  also  occurs  in  babies  who  are 
blind).  When  they  reach  the  age  at  which  a 
normal  baby  can  handle  toys,  they  seem  to 
be  Interested  only  in  the  feel  of  the  surface 
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of  the  toy,  and  tbe  way  It  looks  when  it  is 
twisted  and  turned,  instead  of  trying  out  aU 
Its  possible  uses  as  a  plajrthlng.  They  may  be 
fascinated  by  lights,  and  wUl  often  stare 
fixedly  at  a  lighted  lamp,  perhaps  smiling 
and  chuckling  and  wriggling  with  excite- 
ment. 

The  toddler  stage 
E>ven  if  the  parents  have  not  worried  about 
their  child  in  his  baby  stage,  when  he  reaches 
his  second  year  the  problems  become  obvi- 
ous. This  is  partly  because  he  does  not  begin 
to  talk  at  the  expected  time,  and  partly  be- 
cause It  is  much  easier  to  notice  unusual  be- 
haviour In  a  child  who  is  mobile  than  In  one 
who  is  lying  In  a  pram.  Furthermore,  at  this 
stage  the  child  himself  begins  to  be  frus- 
trated by  his  handicaps  and  reacts  to  this  in 
various  ways  depending  on  his  temperament. 

Unusual  response  to  sounds 
An  autistic  child  in  the  toddler  stage  seems 
to  respond  to  sounds  In  quite  unpredictable 
ways.  He  may  completely  ignore  some  very 
loud  noises,  but  at  other  times  cower  away 
from  a  sound,  covering  his  ears  as  if  In  dis- 
tress. Yet  again,  the  same  child  may  be  fas- 
cinated by  a  special  noise,  such  as  that  made 
by  a  friction  drive  toy.  What  is  really  worry- 
ing, however,  is  that  he  often  shows  no  inter- 
est when  people  talk  to  him,  not  even  when 
they  call  his  name. 

Lack  of  understanding  of  speech 
The  children  are  disinterested  In  speech  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  its  meaning. 
At  first  it  seems  to  the  bewildered  parents 
that  their  child  is  quite  deliberately  "shut- 
ting his  ears"  and  refusing  to  listen.  How- 
ever, when  the  children  grow  older,  they  do 
begin  to  try  to  understand,  and  It  is  then 
possible  to  see  how  much  real  difficulty  tney 
have.  Those  who  make  progress  go  through  a 
stage  in  which  they  can  understand  and  will- 
ingly obey  very  simple  Instructions,  but  are 
still  muddled  by  anything  complicated.  One 
little  boy  learnt  the  meaning  of  "give  me  the 
cup"  but  he  could  not  understand  when  his 
mother  said  "Put  the  cup  on  the  table".  At 
this  stage  It  Is  clear  that  the  trouble  is  not 
due  to  lack  of  co-operation.  The  children  n.ay 
have  the  same  reaction  as  an  Englishman 
who  knows  Just  a  little  French,  when  he  is 
with  French-speaking  people.  He  will  under- 
stand the  simple  familiar  sentences,  but 
when  the  conversation  gets  at  all  compli- 
cated, he  will  stop  listening.  Like  the  autistic 
child,  his  attention  Is  not  on  the  conversa- 
tion, but,  also  like  the  autistic  child,  he  has 
a  genuine  "handicap'  which  makes  It  very 
frustrating  for  him  when  he  tries  to  listen. 
Most  of  us  lose  interest  when  we  are  asked 
to  do  something  well-nigh  lmp>ossible. 

SOME    OF    THE    PROBLEMS 

Late  talking  and  speech  difficulties 
Autistic  children  are  always  late  In  learn- 
ing to  talk  and  some  never  talk  at  all.  In  the 
early  years  the  only  means  of  communication 
they  have  Is  to  scream  until  someone  finds 
out  what  it  Is  that  they  want.  At  a  slightly 
more  advanced  level,  they  wiU  grab  an  adult 
by  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  the  desired 
object.  The  majority  eventually  learn  to  use 
at  least  some  words,  but  their  speech  is 
clearly  abnormal. 

When  they  first  begin  to  talk  they  usually 
repeat  the  words  that  other  people  say. 
Sometimes  the  first  word  a  child  uses  Is  the 
one  which  ends  a  nursery  rhyme  his  mother 
has  sung  to  him  many  times.  As  well  as  re- 
peating a  word  Just  spoken,  autistic  children 
tend  to  echo  words,  phrases  or  sentences  they 
have  heard  other  people  use  in  the  past, 
perhaps  weeks  or  months  earlier.  They  may 
copy  the  exact  accent  of  the  Bp>eaker,  even 
that  of  a  foreigner.  A  little  girl  in  a  family 
who  had  a  series  of  au  pair  girls  could  pro- 
duce phrases  using  a  Dutch,  Norwegian,  or 
French  accent.  These  echoed  sentences  may 
give  the  Impression  that  the  chUd  Is  talking 
with  understanding,  especially  if  they  are 
used  at  an  appropriate  moment  (as  with  the 
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chUd  who  always  said  "pick  it  up"  if  aome- 
one  dropped  something)  but  anyone  who 
really  knows  the  child  will  realise  that  the 
words  are  meaningless  copies. 

The  next  stage  comes  when  the  child  be- 
gins to  use  these  copied  phrases  to  obtain 
something  he  wants.  For  instance,  he  may 
hear  his  mother  say  "do  you  want  a  biscuit?" 
before  giving  him  a  biscuit.  When  the  child 
wants  a  biscuit  he  uses  the  same  words  as 
his  mother.  This  means  he  refers  to  him- 
self as  "you"  or  by  his  name.  Instead  of  "I". 
(This  Is  called  "reversal  of  pronouns"  and 
Is  very  characteristic  of  autistic  children) . 

The  next  step  forward  is  when  the  child 
produces  some  sentences  which  he  has  made 
up  for  himself.  Whereas  the  copied  phrases 
seemsd  to  be  said  quite  easily,  an  autistic 
child  usually  has  to  make  a  long  p>alnful  ef- 
fort before  putting  a  few  words  together,  and 
the  sounds  seem  to  be  forced  out  with  con- 
siderable difficulty.  Sometimes  the  first  real 
sentence  comes  out  tinder  the  stress  of  great 
emotion,  as  for  instance  when  a  small  boy 
did  not  want  to  be  left  with  a  baby  sitter, 
and  said,  (to  the  astonishment  of  everyone) 
"Mummj-not-ffoing-out".  Very  often  the 
child  has  trouble  in  arranging  the  words  in 
the  right  order,  and  may  say  "table  sit-up" 
(Instead  of  "sit  up  at  the  table")  or  "take 
park  to  doggie".  He  is  not  able  to  compre- 
hend the  difference. 

The  little  words  in  sentences  cause  endless 
trouble  (Just  as  for  a  normal  person  learning 
a  foreign  language).  At  first  the  autistic 
child  does  not  use  them  at  all,  and  says  "din- 
ner now",  "go  shop"  and  so  on.  Later  he  will 
try  to  use  them,  but  make  many  mistakes, 
saying  "put  It  from  chair"  Instead  of  "on 
chaJr"  or  making  one  word  do  for  "under", 
"beside",  "on  top",  "through",  and  all  the 
other  words  Indicating  position. 

Words  that  often  come  in  pairs  are  easily 
muddled.  Brush  my  be  used  instead  of  comb, 
sock  instead  of  shoe,  and  on  instead  of  off. 
The  words  "you"  and  "I"  still  cause  problems 
even  when  the  child  has  stopped  rep>eatlng 
and  echoing.  It  is  in  fact  very  difficult  to 
explain  that  when  I  say  "I",  I  mean  myself. 
but  when  I  say  "you"  I  mean  yourself,  but 
when  you  speak  it  is  the  other  way  round. 
Perhaps  the  surprising  thing  is  that  normal 
children  learn  this  so  quickly,  not  that 
autistic  children  find  It  so  difficult. 

Usually  each  word  has  one  meaning,  and 
one  meaning  only  for  an  autistic  child.  A 
ten-year-old  autistic  girl  who  had  at  last 
learnt  the  meaning  of  the  word  "up"  was 
very  puzzled  when  asked  to  "walk  up  the 
shop"  when  trying  on  shoes  in  a  shoe  shop. 
She  looked  round  in  desperation,  then  saw 
a  step  ladder  and  walked  up  that. 

Even  If  they  do  learn  to  speak  quite  well, 
autistic  children  are  still  handicapped  be- 
cause they  find  abstract  Ideas  so  difficult  to 
grasp.  They  do  not  seem  to  see  the  connec- 
tion between  one  event  and  the  next  unless 
It  can  be  shown  In  a  very  concrete  and  prac- 
tical way.  If  you  want  to  show  an  autistic 
child  that  the  hot  water  from  a  tap  Is  heated 
by  a  boiler  In  the  cellar,  you  cannot  expect 
him  to  understand  If  you  Just  tell  him  in 
words — you  must  take  him  to  the  cellar. 
show  him  the  fire  In  the  boiler,  show  him 
where  the  water  tank  is,  and  trace  the  pipes 
all  the  way  up  to  the  bathroom. 

Problems  of  pronunciation 

Although  when  they  copy  other  people, 
autistic  children  may  speak  very  clearly,  they 
usuEJly  have  poor  pronunciation  when  they 
produce  their  own  phrases.  They  have  p>oor 
control  over  the  volume  of  the  sound  they 
make,  and  they  may  speak  much  too  loudly 
or  almost  in  a  whisper.  The  pitch  of  the  voice 
is  often  wrong,  the  words  being  all  on  one 
note,  or  else  rising  and  falling  in  the  wrong 
places  with  the  emphasis  on  the  wrong  words. 
Sometimes  the  children  seem  to  "play"  with 
sounds,  and  speak  in  a  voice  quite  different 
from  their  normal  one.  They  may  do  thla 
when  they  are  unsure  of  the  right  thing  to 
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wy.  and  also  wben  they  are  Imitating  other 
people. 

Problems  connected  tpith  the  use  of  vision 

A  young  autistic  child  often  seems  to  re- 
spond to  the  things  be  »e«8  as  oddly  as  be 
does  to  the  things  he  hears.  He  may  Ignore 
things  which  would  be  of  great  Interest  to 
a  normal  chUd.  but  be  fascinated  by  some- 
thing quite  trivial.  Parents  of  these  chil- 
dren are  quite  used  to  the  situation  where 
their  child  comes  Into  a  room  full  of  people 
and  runs  straight  through  them  as  If  they 
do  not  exist,  because  he  has  caught  sight  of  a 
tiny  piece  of  shiny  paper  on  the  floor  In  the 
corner.  The  s&me  child  may  gaze  entranced 
at  a  street  lamp,  but  shrink  and  cover  his 
eyes  from  a  fairly  strong  light  used  for 
photography. 

It  Is  usual  for  these  children  to  react  to 
moving  objects  much  more  than  to  things 
which  stand  still.  An  autistic  toddler  used  to 
lllte  throwing  pebbles  In  the  pond  In  his 
garden.  He  would  scream  for  more  pebbles 
even  though  he  was  surrounded  by  them.  If 
however,  they  were  rolled  along  the  ground 
for  him,  he  would  see  them  at  once,  as  long 
&£  they  were  moving,  and  wo\ild  stop  scream- 
ing and  pick  them  up  to  throw. 

The  children  tend  to  look  through  or  past 
other  people,  or  else  look  at  the  reflection  of 
the  light  In  another  person's  eyes.  This  Is  very 
disconcerting,  and  adds  to  one's  feeling  that 
the  children  are  strange  and  remote.  How- 
ever, the  reason  for  this  behaviour  Is  that  the 
autistic  child  really  has  problems  In  com- 
prehending the  things  he  sees,  and  when 
he  Is  very  young  he  Is  not  able  to  grasp  the 
Idea  of  a  whole  human  being,  or  to  know 
that  It  Is  customary  to  look  at  people's  faces. 
One  mother  described  how  her  autistic  son 
recognised  her  by  her  outline  and  not  by  the 
details.  He  therefore  tended  to  follow  other 
people  who  were  wearing  the  same  kinds  of 
clothes,  assuming  that  he  was  following  his 
mother. 

It  Ls  not  surprising  that  many  autistic  chil- 
dren are  not  at  ail  interested  In  pictures  In 
their  early  years.  The  mother  of  one  child 
found  that  her  little  girl  only  began  to  realise 
what  plctxu-es  were  all  about  when  she  was 
shown  the  refd  object  together  with  the  pic- 
ture. 

Problems  with  visual  language 

A  deaf  child  or  a  child  who  can't  speak  will 
nmke  up  for  his  language  problem  by  using 
gestures  and  rpimtng  to  communicate.  Autis- 
tic children  cannot  do  this  because  they  have 
as  much  trouble  In  comprehending  un- 
spoken language  as  with  the  spoken  word. 
They  often  do  not  learn  even  a  simple  ges- 
ture such  as  pointing  until  they  are  over  Ave 
years  old.  However,  this  kind  of  language 
usually  develops  more  quickly  than  under- 
standing of  5p>eech,  so  the  older  autistic  child 
tends  to  watch  for  visual  cues  from  other 
people  to  make  up  for  his  difficulty  with 
speech.  However,  few  of  them  learn  to  mime, 
and  they  do  not,  for  example,  pretend  to 
drink  from  a  cup  to  show  that  they  are 
thirsty.  Because  they  are  unable  to  under- 
stand any  kind  of  language,  young  autistic 
children  are  quite  a«  handicapped  as  chil- 
dren who  are  born  both  decif  and  blind. 

Ways  of  erplortng  the  world 
Like  deaf/blind  children,  autistic  children 
try  to  make  up  for  their  handlcapw  by  ex- 
ploring the  world  through  their  senses  of 
touch,  taste  and  smell.  They  make  contact 
with  people  through  touch,  and  they  seem 
to  find  endless  pleasure  In  the  feel  of  sur- 
faces like  smooth  shiny  wood,  soft  fur.  or 
plastic.  This  may  lead  to  problems,  as  in 
one  seven-year -old  child  who  loved  fur  coats 
and  tended  to  run  up  to  anyone  he  met  In 
the  street  who  was  wearing  one,  so  that 
he  could  strcAe  the  fur  and  rub  his  face 
against    It. 

Although  the  children  seem  to  understand 
things  they  feel  better  than  things  they  see 
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and  hear,  even  here  there  are  some  abnor- 
malities in  the  early  years.  Some  of  the 
children  appear  not  to  notice  pain,  and  noay 
Ignore  knocks  and  bumpe.  They  may  run 
out  without  any  clothes  as  If  they  do  not 
feel  the  cold.  This  does  not  usually  last 
after  four  or  five  years  old,  and  later  on  the 
children  may  be  very  sensitive  to  discomfort. 
Like  d«af/bUnd  children,  autistic  children 
have  many  odd  movements.  They  like  to 
jump  up  and  down,  spin  round  and  round, 
walk  on  tip  toe.  flap  their  arms  and  legs 
like  an  excited  baby  In  a  high  chair,  and 
twist  and  turn  their  hands  very  quickly 
near  their  eyes.  It  may  be  that  both  the 
deaf/blind  and  the  autistic  children  are  try- 
ing to  find  some  form  of  stimulation  which 
they  can  enjoy.  Another  possible  explana- 
tion Is  that  children  with  visual  difficulties 
are  very  Immature  In  their  patterns  of  move- 
ment and  carry  on  for  years  with  activities 
which  would  be  normal  In  babies  and  tod- 
dlers. 

Difficulties  uHth  skilled  movements 
Many  (though  not  all)  autistic  chUdren 
appear  to  be  very  graceful  and  agile  in 
movement.  However,  when  attempts  are 
made  to  teach  them  skilled  movements,  such 
as  skipping,  dancing,  swimming,  or  throw- 
ing a  ball.  It  soon  becomes  obvious  that  they 
have  great  problems.  A  teacher  In  a  special 
school  described  how  her  chUdren  fell  over 
their  own  feet  and  ended  In  a  heap  on  the 
floor  when  she  first  began  to  teach  them 
a  country  dance.  The  Interesting  thing  is 
that  the  difficulty  seems  to  occur  when  the 
ChUdren  try  to  copy  the  movements  made 
by  other  people.  If  their  own  limbs  are 
moved  In  the  correct  way  by  the  teacher 
so  that  they  feel  the  movements,  then  even- 
tually they  learn  to  perform  very  well. 

Careful  analysis  and  observation  has 
shown  that  the  children  tend  to  become 
confused  when  they  are  asked  to  distinguish 
between  left  and  right,  up  and  down,  back 
and  front.  In  addition  to  muddling  up  the 
letters  b  and  d.  p  and  q.  m  and  w.  which 
some  of  them  do.  they  often  put  their 
clothes  on  back  to  front,  copy  someone 
pointing  upwards  by  pointing  down,  and 
lay  the  table  with  the  knives  and  forks  the 
wrong   way   round. 

BXHAVIOK   PBOBLEMS 

Sodal  withdrawal 

It  is  not  surprising  that  children  with 
these  handicaps  have  many  behavior  prob- 
lems. The  saddest  thing  tor  the  parents  Is 
that  their  child  appears  to  be  indifferent 
to  them  in  his  early  years.  Indeed  he  seems 
to  be  unavrare  of  the  existence  of  anyone 
else  at  all.  This  Is  why  some  writers  have  used 
phrases  like  "Children  In  a  dream  world"  or 
"The  child  In  a  glass  ball"  to  describe  these 
children.  However,  this  behavior  follows  as 
a  secondary  consequence  of  the  difficulties  in 
oommunicaton.  As  they  very  slowly  learn  to 
apeak  and  to  understand  language  they  be- 
ooms  much  more  friendly  and  sociable — in 
fact  some  autistic  children  eventually  be- 
come quite  cheerful  extroverted  personali- 
ties, although  their  handicaps  prevent  the 
development  of  a  really  adult  and  mature 
relationship  with  another  person.  This  is 
why  the  term  "autism"  Is  not  retilly  ^>pro- 
prlats. 

Resistance  to  change 

As  they  live  in  such  a  confusing  world.  It 
Is  not  siirprlalng  that  autistic  children  try  to 
cUng  to  tb«  few  things  which  they  do  xinder- 
stand.  They  like  to  keep  to  the  same  routines. 
and  a  ali^t  change  may  produce  screams 
and  tantrums.  They  also  become  very  at- 
tached to  objects,  wlilch  may  be  ordinary 
toys  or  such  spparently  uninteresting  things 
as  empty  bottles,  packets,  leaves,  or  pieces  of 
paper.  Some  of  the  cblldran  go  thnnigh  a 
phase  where  they  carry  round  huge  burdens 
conslatlng  of  their  favourite  things,  and  be- 
come quite  desperate  U  any  are  lost. 
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This  dependence  on  routines  and  clinging 
to  objects  may  make  life  very  difficult  for 
the  whole  family,  since  the  child  may  Insist 
on  everyone  else  fitting  In  his  demands.  One 
mother  described  hoir  ttM  had  to  lay  the  fire 
in  precisely  the  same  way  and  light  precisely 
the  same  comer  of  the  paper  each  day  to 
prevent  her  child  screemlng  for  hours  on 
end  If  he  saw  any  varlatton  whatever. 

EmotioruU  responses  to  situations 

Another  consequence  of  the  autistic  child's 
handicaps  is  that  he  is  liable  to  be  frightened 
of  quite  harmless  things,  perhaps  because  of 
one  small  unfortunate  incident.  One  child 
put  his  hand  into  a  bath  that  was  a  little 
too  hot  and  refused  to  bath  again  for  years. 
Another  would  not  wear  shoes  after  a  new 
pair  had  rubbed  his  heels. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  lack  of  under- 
standing allows  the  children  to  Ignore  real 
dangers.  They  may  run  across  the  road  in 
front  of  traffic,  or  balance  dangerously  on 
narrow  ledges  without  any  fetir  At  times 
they  smile  and  laugh  at  the  things  which 
give  them  pleasure,  such  as  a  flickering  light, 
or  the  smooth  feeling  of  something  they 
are  holding.  At  other  times  they  may  weep 
tears  of  deep  distress — then  it  seems  that  the 
world  is  too  much  for  them,  and  they  feel 
lost,  bewildered  and  frightened.  They  can 
only  be  comforted  by  close  physical  contact 
with  their  mother  or  someone  else  they  know 
and  trust. 

Lack  of  ability  to  play 
Normal  children  learn  through  their  play. 
They  gain  experience  In  working  with  things, 
and  Interacting  with  other  people.  In  order 
to  play,  a  child  needs  imagination,  and  imag- 
ination grows  with  the  growth  of  language. 
Children  who  are  not  autistic  but  who  cm- 
not  talk  for  other  reasons  are  able  to  play 
If  they  have  any  kind  of  non-verbal  lan- 
guage. Autistic  children  are  lacking  in  all 
language  skills  and  they  are  unable  to  de- 
velop the  visual  play  activities.  Their  only 
occupation,  when  they  are  young.  Is  to  hold 
and  feel  and  twist  and  turn  objects  in  their 
hands.  Later  on  they  may  learn  to  do  puzzles 
and  build  with  constructional  toys,  or  to 
paint  and  draw,  but  even  here  they  tend  to 
copy  and  follow  rules  rather  than  to  create 
new  things. 

Socially  difficult  behaviour 

Autistic  children,  even  If  they  were 
"model"  babies,  are  usually  extremely  dif- 
ficult in  behaviour  when  they  are  between 
two  and  five  years  of  age.  They  have  no  un- 
derstanding  of  social  requirements,  they 
tend  to  scream  in  the  street,  grab  things  In 
shops,  tear  up  papers,  tear  the  wallpaper, 
kick  and  bite  other  people  (and  bite  them- 
selves), and  In  general  act  In  an  extremely 
immature  way.  It  takes  years  of  careful 
teaching  before  they  learn  to  behave  well  in 
public  and  at  home. 

Special  skUls 

Most  parents  of  these  children  have  the 
feeling  that  their  child  Is  potentially  normal 
and  Intelligent,  If  only  they  could  find  the 
key  to  the  mystery  of  his  strange  behavior. 
This  Is  probably  because  most  of  the  children 
look  normal  (In  fact,  many  are  physically 
very  atractlve),  and  also  because  they  often 
do  have  some  skills  which  stand  out  in  con- 
trast to  their  other  difficulties.  These  skills 
are  usually  of  the  kind  which  do  not  Involve 
language.  For  example  most  of  the  children 
love  music,  and  some  can  sing  very  well.  They 
tend  to  be  good  at  jig-saw  puzzles  and  con- 
structional toys  which  depend  on  an  aware- 
ness of  shapes.  Some  are  very  clever  with 
mechanical  or  electrical  things.  This  Is  not 
true  for  all  of  the  children — some  are  handi- 
capped In  almost  all  ways,  but  most  are  much 
better  with  activities  for  which  words  are  un- 
necessary. 

There  are  some  rather  rare  autistic  chil- 
dren who  are  outstandingly  gifted  In  some 
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way.  They  may  be  able  to  calculate  loog  and 
intricate  sums  In  their  heads  wltb  great 
q>sed  and  accuracy.  Some  can  play  mualaal 
tostnimuits  or  even  oon^wse  tunss.  A  few 
people  wbo  were  aatlsUo  m  ciiUdren  are 
yM-"'"g  ttaelr  llTlng  as  plaao  tuners  because 
they  baTe  an  unusually  accurate  senss  of 
pltob.  TTnfortunately  even  these  specially- 
gifted  chUdren  are  often  unable  to  manage 
the  ordlilary  affaln  of  life,  and  need  someone 
In  Um  baekgroond  to  organlBS  tbelr  Uvea  for 
them. 

These  ars  the  oblldrui  who  stand  out  In 
people's  memories,  and  are  almost  legendary 
among  teadiers  and  dilldrsn's  psyoblatrtsts. 
Most  autlstte  ctUldiwi  are  not  like  this,  and 
most  of  ttMtn  have  Isamlng  problems  that 
make  them  gensrally  retarded. 
Later  development 
Some  autistic  children  make  no  progress 
at  all,  and  remain  mute  and  withdrawn  all 
their  lives.  The  nuijorlty,  however,  tend  to 
show  at  least  a  little  Improvement  as  they 
grow  older,  sq>ecUll7  after  five  or  six  years 
of  age.  Their  basic  handicaps  begin  to  Im- 
prove and  the  world  gradually  beoomea  more 
understandable  to  them.  A  number  of  au- 
tistic dilldren  were  followed  up  by  a  research 
worker.  A  few  (fifteen  per  cent)  made  very 
good  progress  by  the  time  they  were  adoles- 
cent. Another  twenty-five  per  cent  did  well 
enough  to  suggest  that  they  could  work  In 
sheltered  employment.  The  rest  did  not  do 
well  and  most  of  these  were  placed  In  Insti- 
tutions. However,  these  figures  were  based 
on  children  who  had  not  received  any  gpedal 
help.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  development 
of  methods  of  education  and  training 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  autistic  children  will 
enable  many  more  to  make  good  progress  In 
the  future. 

NORMAL  CHODSKN  RAVE  PROBUdU  TOO 

Early  childhood 
All  of  the  behaviour  I  have  described  can 
be  seen  In  young  normal  children  as  they  go 
through  various  "phases".  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  a  toddler  who,  for  example, 
likes  routine,  who  clings  to  his  teddy  bear, 
has  temper  tantrums,  and  sometimes  Ignores 
people  who  talk  to  him.  The  difference  is 
that  an  autistic  child  does  all  or  almost  all 
of  the  things  X  have  described,  all  the  time, 
for  years  on  end,  and  does  very  little  else  at 
all. 

Other  Mnds  of  childhood  difficulty 

There  are  other  patterns  of  strange  be- 
haviour In  children  which  are  called  "psy- 
choses". In  some  cases  (but  not  In  autism) 
the  affected  children  may  be  able  to  talk 
well,  and  with  perfect  grammer,  but  the 
things  they  talk  about  are  obviously  ab- 
normal. These  children  are  quite  different 
from  autistic  children.  Autism  Is  one  special 
form  of  childhood  psychosis,  In  which  poor 
language  development  Is  the  most  Important 
feature. 

Deafness 

Deaf  children  can  be  very  withdrawn  and 
difficult  when  young,  and  may  be  bfMskward 
In  development.  Many  autistic  children  are 
thought  to  be  deaf  at  first,  but  their  parents 
usxially  notice  that  they  can  tell  the  mean- 
ing of  some  soft  sounds  which  are  significant 
for  them,  such  as  the  rustle  of  a  sweet  paper. 
Very  careful  testing  of  hearing  Is  obviously 
most  Important  before  making  a  diagnosis. 

Speech  probtenu 
Children  with  aphasia  (difficulty  with 
talking)  also  have  problems  In  understand- 
ing spoken  words,  and  In  talking.  When  they 
are  young  they  may  go  through  a  phase  of 
being  soclaUy  withdrawn.  However,  they  do 
not  have  such  marked  difficulties  with  com- 
prehending what  they  see  as  do  autistic  chil- 
dren and  they  can  make  themselves  under- 
stood In  non-verbal  ways  through  gesture 
and  timing.  Again,  careful  observation  of  the 
child  and  detailed  questioning  of  the  parents 
is  needed  to  make  the  diagnosis. 
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Mental  subnormality 

This  Is  a  very  difficult  problem,  because 
of  the  way  people  use  the  words  "suhnmrnal- 
Ity"  and  "autism".  If  a  child  Is  called  men- 
tally abncHToal,  this  means  and  his  develop- 
ment Is  a  long  way  behind  that  of  ncMnul 
children  of  his  age,  and  also  that  he  does 
very  badly  on  the  tests  of  Intelligence  that 
psychologists  use. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  different  causes  of  mental 
subnormality.  Jvist  a  few  of  these  Include 
monollsm,  phenylketonuria  (a  condition 
when  the  body  cannot  deal  properly  with 
ordinary  food  and  so  the  brain  becomes 
poisoned),  various  illnesses  In  early  life 
which  damage  the  brain,  and  so  on.  Each 
cause  leads  to  different  symptoms  and  a 
different  mixture  of  handicaps. 

Children  are  diagnosed  as  autistic  because 
of  the  way  they  behave — whatever  the  cause, 
and  however  they  perform  on  intelligence 
tests.  Some  of  them  have  high  scores  If  they 
are  given  tests  which  do  not  need  a  knowl- 
edge of  words  and  language,  although  they 
will  probably  show  up  as  backward  on  ver- 
bal tests.  Others  have  low  scores  on  all 
kinds  of  tests.  A  child  can  therefore  be  both 
autistic  and  mentally  subnormal,  or  autistic 
but  not  subnormal  in  all  respects,  or  sub- 
normal but  not  autistic.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  each  child.  Including  his  skills,  his 
handicaps  and  the  way  he  behaves  Is  much 
more  vise  than  a  single  label.  For  example, 
a  child  could  be  described  as  follows:  "He 
behaves  like  an  autistic  child,  he  scores  very 
badly  on  vocabulary  and  word  meaning  tests, 
but  he  Is  only  a  little  way  behind  normal 
on  arithmetic".  This  U  better  than  saying 
"he  Is  autistic"  or  "he  Is  subnormal"  because 
these  terms  give  only  a  small  part  of  the 
picture.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  parents 
feel  annoyed  If  they  have  an  autistic  child 
and  someone  says  "he  Is  just  subnormal  and 
you  won't  admit  It".  On  the  other  band, 
jvist  because  a  child  has  autistic  behavlovir 
this  does  not  mean  that  his  intelligence  must 
be  normal,  as  some  parents  mistakenly 
believe. 

WHAT  ASS  THS  CATJBMS? 

Although  research  workers  are  beginning 
to  piece  together  the  details  of  the  handicaps 
from  which  autistic  chUdren  svifler,  very 
little  Is  yet  known  about  the  basic  causes. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  psychiatrists 
that  the  problems  are  aU  emotional  in  origin; 
due  to  abnormalities  In  the  characters  of  the 
parents,  and  the  way  they  handle  the  chUd 
from  the  time  he  is  bom.  This  kind  of  theory 
is  not  very  convincing.  Firstly,  systematic 
studies  of  parents  have  not  shown  anything 
unusual  In  their  personalities  apart  from 
the  problems  common  to  parents  of  handi- 
capped children  In  general,  and  they  do  not 
have  severe  mental  Ulneeses  any  more  often 
than  other  people.  Secondly,  most  of  these 
parents  have  other  children  who  are  quite 
normal.  It  Is  possible  to  have  two  autistic 
ChUdren  In  one  family,  but  It  Is  rare.  Thirdly, 
none  of  the  excellent  studies  of  old-fashioned 
institutions,  where  babies  really  were  deprived 
of  all  maternal  care,  has  shown  that  they 
cavised  early  childhood  autism.  The  Interest- 
ing and  curious  fact  that  the  parents  of 
autistic  ChUdren  tend  lo  be  above  average 
In  InteUlgenoe  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
leas  satisfactory  as  parents — probably  the  re- 
verse Is  true.  Autism  may  be  commoner  In 
the  ohUdren  of  brighter  people  for  genetic 
reasons,  rather  than  because  of  a  special  en- 
vironment. 

The  relationship  between  a  young  autistic 
chUd  and  his  mother  Is  different  from  that 
between  a  normal  chUd  and  his  mother.  The 
bond  between  a  mother  and  her  child  de- 
pends upon  the  way  the  baby  behaves  as  well 
as  upon  the  affection  and  attention  of  the 
mother.  The  more  the  baby  smUes  and  chuck- 
les and  vrriggles  with  pleasure  when  he  sees 
and  hears  his  mother,  the  mors  she  enjoys 
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talking  to  h*""  and  cuddling  him.  TbiB  dose 
contact  In  turn  glvas  the  baby  the  tntatest 
and  stimulation  be  needs  to  help  his  phylseal 
and  psychological  growth.  A  baby  who  Is 
autistic  may  be  so  quiet  and  unresponsive 
that  his  moUier  has  to  make  a  oonsdoua  effort 
to  play  with  h**"  On  the  other  hand,  be  may 
be  irrttaUe,  dllBeult  and  demanding,  but 
may  not  seem  to  find  any  comfort  In  contact 
with  his  parents,  and  they  lose  heart  and  feel 
that  they  are  uaelea.  Xttbcr  way,  the  normal 
relationship  of  mutual  enjoyment  and  vm- 
derstandlng  cannot  develop  properly.  If  the 
mother  Is  given  ths  right  advice  she  can  set 
about  the  task  of  helping  her  ehUd  to  be- 
come Interested  In  herstif  (and  othw  peo- 
ple) ,  and  theteby  create  a  more  normal  rela- 
tl<Hishlp  between  them. 

Parents'  problems 
Having  a  handlc^ped  ohUd,  whether  his 
problems  are  physical  or  psychological.  Is  a 
heavy  burden  to  bear.  The  parents  may  feel 
guUty,  even  thovigh  they  love  their  chUd  and 
have  done  their  best  for  him.  They  worry 
about  what  wUl  hi^pen  when  they  are  no 
longer  alive  to  care  for  him.  They  also  have 
to  think  about  the  effect  on  his  normal 
brothers  and  sisters.  "Hie  situation  Is  a  ma- 
jor crisis  for  any  famUy,  and  inevitably  pro- 
duces emotional  problems. 

Parents  of  autistic  chUdren  have  the  same 
problems  as  parents  of  other  kinds  of  handi- 
capped ChUdren.  but  In  addition  they  have 
some  special  difficulties  to  face.  Most  autistic 
chUdren  look  qvilte  normal,  and  are  assumed 
to  be  normal  at  birth.  The  parents  live 
throvigh  perhaps  one  or  two  years  during 
which  It  slowly  becomes  obvlovis  that  their 
chUd  Is  handlci4>ped.  All  this  time  the  par- 
ents are  half  aware  of  the  problem  and  half 
resisting  awareness — sometimes  feeling  a 
sharp  stab  of  anxiety  when  they  oompare 
their  baby  with  a  normal  chUd,  at  other  times 
reassuring  themselves  because  he  crawls  and 
walks  at  the  usual  age  and  looks  so  bright 
and  Intelligent.  This  long  process  of  doubt 
and  Indecision  does  nothing  to  ease  the  pain 
when  the  truth  Is  known  for  sure. 

Autism  Is  not  very  common,  and  most  peo- 
ple know  nothing  about  It,  so  the  parents 
feel  qvUte  alone  and  In  the  dark  about  the 
cavise  of  the  condition  and  what  they  ought 
to  do  about  It.  Becavise  the  chUdren  look  nor- 
mal other  people  often  do  not  understand 
why  an  autistic  screams  or  behaves  bad- 
ly In  public  and  parents  receive  critical 
frowns  Instead  of  sympathy  and  help.  A  chUd 
with  very  disturbed  and  unpredictable  be- 
haviour Is  a  much  greater  strain  than  one 
who  is  handicapped  but  behaves  well.  Sleep- 
lees  nights  may  add  to  an  almost  Intolerable 
burden  In  the  eariy  years. 

The  ChUdren  need  constant  care,  and  It  re- 
quires considerable  patience  and  skUl  on  the 
part  ot  the  parents  to  make  svire  that  the  nor- 
mal brothers  and  sisters  receive  their  fair 
share  of  attention. 

Tou  may  wonder  why  parents  struggle  on 
with  these  difficult  chUdren.  Most  of  them 
love  their  handicapped  chUdren  deeply  and 
try  hard  to  keep  them  at  home.  Bringing  up 
a  chUd.  however  dlfflcvilt.  makes  loving  feel- 
ings grow  iDAlde  most  people,  and  parents  feel 
that  the  chUd  Is  part  of  themselves  and  the 
famUy  and  they  do  not  want  him  to  go  away. 
As  well  as  this,  autistic  chUdren  can  be  most 
endearing  and  their  very  helplessness  and 
confusion  brings  out  deep  emotions  In  oth- 
ers. Then,  when  they  start  to  make  progress, 
the  happiness  e«M:h  little  step  forward  brings 
seems  many  times  greater  than  that  given  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  a  normal  chUd.  How- 
ever, It  often  happens  that,  for  many  rsasons 
such  as  lllnees  or  sheer  exhaustion,  parents 
have  In  the  end  to  find  residential  care  for 
their  ChUd. 

WBAT  CAir  BE  Dom? 

There  Is  as  yet  no  medical  treatment  for 
early  chUdhood  autism.  Sleeplessness  and 
overactivity   can    be   helped   by   the   right 
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drugs.  But  there  Is  no  me<Uclne  which  «»" 
help  the  underlying  handinps. 

Ps7cbother<q>y  and  even  psycho-analysis 
have  been  tried  but  most  workers  agree  that 
these  methods  cannot  help  young  children 
who  have  such  severe  language  problems  and 
difficulty  In  understanding  the  world.  Where 
psychotherapy  can  help  Is  In  the  case  of  an 
older  adolescent  autistic  child  who  has  Im- 
proved enough  to  understand  that  he  is  dif- 
ferent and  also  begins  to  understand  some 
of  the  problems  of  living.  He  may  become 
very  depressed  and  anxious  If  he  baa  that 
kind  of  temperament  (like  one  boy  whose 
mother  died,  and  another  who  suddenly 
realised  the  meaning  of  death)  and  a  thera- 
pist could  help  him  through  this  stage. 
Education 

The  lack  of  any  medical  treatment  does 
not  mean  that  nothing  can  be  done.  Al- 
though the  children  have  severe  learning 
problems  they  can  be  taught  by  skilled 
teachers  using  special  methods.  In  this  way 
they  can  learn,  at  the  very  least,  socially 
acceptable  behavloxir,  and  the  basic  skills  of 
living  such  as  washing,  dressing,  using  a  knife 
and  fork  and  so  on.  Some  show  themselves 
capable  of  far  more  than  this,  and  learn  to 
read,  write,  do  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geom- 
etry, woodwork,  metalwork,  needlework  and 
music.  As  is  to  be  expected,  even  the  bright- 
est autistic  child  always  has  difficulty  with 
subjects  needing  an  understanding  of  words, 
such  as  English  composition,  literature  and 
poetry.  Many  learn  to  read,  some  fairly  flu- 
ently, but  very  few  will  read  with  much 
understanding  or  choose  to  read  for  pleasure. 
It  seems  that  the  children  learn  the  me- 
chanical side  of  reading  and  letter  and  word 
recognition,  pronunciation  and  spelling,  but 
this  may  be  independent  of  the  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Education  of  these  children  does  not  crire 
them  of  their  handicaps  and  it  does  not 
make  them  normal.  One  aim  of  teaching  Is  to 
help  them  to  And  some  way  round  their 
difficulties.  Just  as  a  blind  child  is  taught 
to  read  with  BraUle,  and  someone  with 
paralysed  legs  Is  taught  to  strengthen  his 
shoulder  and  arm  muscles.  Another  aim  is 
to  help  the  children  to  become  acceptable 
members  of  society  so  that  they  can  live 
with  their  own  families.  A  third  Is  to  teach 
them  the  skills  necessary  for  earning  a  living. 
In  open  employment  if  possible,  or  in  a 
sheltered  environment.  Perhaps  most  Im- 
portant of  an.  the  teacher  tries  to  help  the 
world,  so  that  it  is  a  less  puzzling  and 
frightening  place,  and  so  that  he  can  find 
some  pleasure  and  enjoyment  In  life. 
Methods   of   education 

Teachers  and  parents  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  teaching  without  using  words 
If  you  think  of  the  part  that  written  and 
spoken  words  play  In  the  education  of 
normal  chUdren  you  wlU  realise  how  difficult 
It  is  to  do  without  them. 

The  very  first  step  Is  to  help  the  children 
to  behave  more  normally.  It  is  Impossible 
to  teach  a  restless,  destructive,  screaming 
child.  He  must  be  able  to  sit  still  quietly  at 
least  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  learn  any- 
thing at  all.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  through  a  firm  and  consistent  approach. 
The  teacher  must  show  the  child  that  she 
wants  him  to  sit  down  by  placing  him  in 
his  chair  and  keeping  him  there  for  a  short 
time,  and  praising  him  while  he  is  there.  The 
time  can  gradually  be  lengthened  until  he 
la  quite  used  to  sitting  stlU.  He  will  not 
undarstand  the  words  but  the  tone  of  voice 
helps  to  convey  the  simple  meaning.  It  Is 
Important  that  he  should  learn  that  scream- 
ing, kicking,  biting  or  destructlveness  do  not 
produce  a  reward,  but  that  good  behaviour 
has  enjoyable  consequences.  This  stage  can 
be  very  wearing  for  the  teacher  and  parent 
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and  may  seem  to  go  on  for  ever,  but  patience, 
flrmness  and  consistency  produce  resulta  In 
the  end. 

The  next  step  is  to  teach  simple  skills  like 
doing  up  buttons,  or  eating  with  a  knife  and 
fork.  This  Is  done  by  putting  the  child's 
llmba  and  fingers  through  the  movements.  At 
first  his  fingers  feel  quite  limp,  but  even- 
tually he  win  catch  on  and  begin  to  move 
his  hands  in  the  right  way.  He  may  need  to 
have  his  teacher  touching  his  own  hand  for 
a  long  while  after  he  is  quite  able  to  do 
these  things,  but  in  the  end  he  will  manage 
by  himself.  Many  things  can  be  taught  this 
way,  including  throwing  and  catching  a  ball, 
riding  a  tricycle  and  even  simple  country 
dances. 

Language  training  plays  a  big  part  In 
teaching  autistic  chUdren.  At  first  they  have 
to  learn  the  names  of  things  by  Unking  the 
name  with  the  actual  object.  When  learning 
the  word  "table"  they  must  see  and  feel  a  real 
table,  and  lots  of  different  tables,  otherwise 
they  may  think  that  "table"  refers  to  the 
light  brown  square  object  in  the  dining  room, 
and  not  to  any  table  of  another  size,  shape  or 
colour.  Verbs  like  "sitting",  "walking",  "run- 
ning" can  be  acted  to  show  the  child  what 
these  words  mean.  Training  of  this  kind  has 
to  go  on  the  whole  time.  Very  slowly  new 
words,  new  phrases  and  new  ideas  can  be 
taught,  but  the  teacher  must  always  be  sure 
that  the  child  can  understand  what  he  has 
learnt,  before  she  goes  on  to  something  new. 
The  biggest  problem  about  teaching  au- 
tistic children  is  their  difficulty  in  general- 
ising from  the  things  they  learn.  A  child  can 
be  taught  to  fasten  the  buttons  on  his  coat, 
but  still  not  realise  that  the  same  actions  are 
needed  for  the  buttons  on  his  pyjamas.  He 
may  eat  an  orange  that  has  been  peeled,  but 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  one  that  Is  cut  in 
half.  He  may  be  able  to  read  words  written 
in  large  red  letters  but  be  puzzled  by  words 
printed  smaller  and  in  black.  The  vrorld  has 
to  be  built  up  for  him.  brick  by  brick.  None 
of  the  steps  can  be  missed  out  and  sometimes 
it  seems  that  a  lifetime  Is  not  long  enough  for 
this  task.  However,  the  patient  effort  required 
does  eventually  produce  results,  even  though 
there  are  often  long  periods  when  there  seems 
to  l>e  no  progress  at  all. 

If  parents  are  told  what  to  do.  they  can 
begin  to  teach  their  child  before  he  goes  to 
school.  It  Is  very  Important  that  he  should 
go  to  a  special  school  when  he  is  ready,  be- 
cause trained  teachers  have  much  more  spe- 
cialised knowledge  than  the  ordinary  parent. 
When  their  child  goes  to  school  the  parents 
can  help  by  making  sure  that  he  has  a  happy 
home  life  with  plenty  of  outings,  and  chances 
to  meet  other  normal  children. 

What  is  "operant  conditioning"? 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
"operant  conditioning"  recently.  The  Idea  be- 
hind it  Is  really  very  simple  and  has  been 
known  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  that  chil- 
dren (and  adults  too)  will  prefer  to  do  things 
for  which  they  are  rewarded,  and  avoid  doing 
things  which  lead  to  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. If  a  child  Is  given  a  sweet  whenever 
he  screams  It  Is  easy  to  see  how  the  effect  Is 
the  reverse  of  what  is  Intended.  If,  Instead, 
he  were  shown  that  he  would  be  given  a  sweet 
only  when  he  was  quiet  and  well  behaved,  he 
would  scream  less  and  behave  a  little  better. 

Some  psychologists  have  used  this  Idea  to 
plan  a  whole  system  of  teaching.  It  Is  certain- 
ly a  very  useful  way  of  helping  a  child  to 
Improve  his  behaviour  so  that  he  is  ready  for 
school.  Children  need  to  be  praised  and  re- 
warded for  good  work,  and  also  have  to  un- 
derstand that  they  cannot  get  away  with  bad 
behaviour.  This  applies  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren quite  as  much  as  to  normal  children. 
Teachers  have  always  known  this,  and  In 
this  sense  they  all  use  "operant  conditioning". 
However,  experts  in  this  field  have  developed 
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certain  special  skills.  The  first  la  the  use  of 
really  good  timing.  With  a  chUd  who  cannot 
talk  much,  it  is  most  Important  to  show 
him  he  has  done  well,  or  has  misbehaved,  at 
once.  It  is  no  good  saying  "you  can  have  an 
apple  later  on  because  you  have  been  good" 
or  "you  cannot  have  ice-cream  for  tea  because 
you  were  naughty".  The  child  with  little  or 
no  language  forgets  too  quickly.  The  tea<aier 
or  parent  must  react  on  the  spot  and  get  her 
feelings  acroes  to  the  child  in  perhaps  an  ex- 
aggerated way  until  he  reaches  the  stage 
where  he  can  look  Into  the  future  and  link  it 
with  the  past. 

The  second  special  skill  is  the  method  of 
breaking  down  each  task  into  stages  which 
are  small  enough  for  even  a  very  handictypped 
child  to  master.  Thirdly,  the  operant-condl- 
tlonlng  psychologists  know  how  to  use  help- 
ful cues  and  prompting,  and  then  gradually 
to  remove  these  until  the  child  can  do  the 
task  without  help.  Finally,  considerable  ex- 
perience Is  necessary  to  choose  a  reward 
which  really  means  something  to  the  child, 
and  which  will  make  his  efforts  to  learn 
worthwhile. 

TOtT  CAN  HELP 

If  you  know  a  family  with  an  autistic  child 
you  may  wonder  what  you  can  do  to  help. 
If  you  show  understanding  and  acceptance 
you  will  be  helping  the  parents  a  great  deal. 
If  you  are  a  neighbour  you  may  be  dlstiurbed 
by  the  child  screaming  In  the  night.  The 
parents  will  know  that  this  causes  problems 
for  everyone  and  this  will  add  to  their  wor- 
ries. Your  tact  and  sympathy  during  this 
phase  may  make  all  the  difference. 

If  you  have  a  relative  who  has  tin  autistic 
child,  your  support  will  be  very  welcome,  es- 
pecially If  some  other  members  of  the  family 
take  the  attitude  that  the  child  "ought  to  be 
put  away  In  an  Institution".  The  parents 
should  be  allowed  to  make  the  right  decision 
about  the  child's  future,  without  Interference 
from  people  who  are  intolerant  and  un- 
sympathetic. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  parents  of  an  autistic 
chUd  to  go  out  together  especially  when 
he  is  young,  because  they  feel  they  cannot 
ask  anyone  to  look  after  him.  Friends,  neigh- 
bours or  relations  can  help  by  offering  to 
baby  sit.  It  Is  easier  If  you  and  the  child  get 
to  know  each  other  first  before  you  have  him 
on  your  own.  You  should  find  out  what  he 
understands,  and  how  he  lets  his  mother 
know  when  he  Is  hungry,  thirsty,  or  wants  to 
use  his  pot  or  go  to  the  lavatory.  It  Is  useful 
to  know  of  the  things  he  likes  to  take  to  bed 
with  him.  whether  he  has  any  special  fears, 
and  whether  he  has  any  favourite  songs  so 
that  you  can  sing  to  him  to  make  htm  feel 
safe  and  comfortable  with  you.  All  this 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  getting  to 
know  a  handicapped  child  Is  rewarding  and 
Interesting  In  Itself. 

If  you  live  near  the  family,  and  especially 
if  you  have  normal  children  of  your  own,  you 
could  help  a  lot  by  allowing  the  child  to  come 
to  your  house.  His  mother  will  have  to  come 
with  him  at  first,  so  that  he  can  get  used  to 
the  strange  surroundings.  Mothers  of  these 
children  often  feel  they  cannot  visit  other 
mothers  because  their  chUd  is  so  dlfficvilt. 
This  Is  bad  for  the  child,  too,  becaiise  he 
never  has  the  chance  to  see  another  house  or 
other  children. 

Later  on  as  the  child  progresses,  he  may 
reach  the  stage  when  he  loves  being  asked 
to  parties  or  to  go  on  outings.  The  trouble 
is  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  say  or  do 
when  he  is  with  other  people,  and  he  may 
Just  sit  doing  nothing  at  a  lively  party.  Next 
time  he  Is  not  invited  because  it  looked  as 
if  he  was  not  enjoying  himself.  This  Is  very 
hurtful  for  an  autistic  child,  especially  If 
his  brothers  and  sisters  go  to  parties  when 
he  Is  not  asked.  He  really  does  enjoy  these 
things,  even  If  he  cannot  Join  In  actively.  If 
you  know  a  child  like  this,  you  can  make 
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sure  that  he  is  asked  to  come  to  the  same 
things  as  the  rest  of  his  family.  You  can  give 
some  explanation  to  the  other  people  who 
are  there  so  that  they  will  understand.  The 
child  will  be  very  happy  If  you  remember  to 
talk  to  him  every  now  and  again,  even  If  he 
cannot  say  much,  and  If  you  keep  an  eye 
open  to  make  sure  that  he  is  not  being  com- 
pletely left  out. 

If  you  give  Christmas  and  birthday  pres- 
ents to  the  other  children  in  the  family.  It 
Is  often  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  give 
to  the  austlc  child.  Don't  buy  things  Just  be- 
cause they  are  suitable  for  children  of  his 
age — they  may  mean  nothing  to  him  at  all. 
It  is  always  best  to  ask  the  parents  first. 
There  are  a  number  of  tojrs  available  now  that 
almost  seem  as  If  they  were  made  for  chil- 
dren with  language  problems.  The  Mattell 
"See  and  Say"  toys  are  good  for  the  younger 
ones.  These  link  up  the  name  of  musical 
instruments  with  their  sounds,  or  the  names 
of  animals  with  the  noises  they  make,  and 
so  on.  Some  autistic  children  love  Meccano 
and  various  other  constructional  toys,  and 
simple  Jig-saw  puzzles.  The  golden  rule  Is 
to  avoid  toys  and  games  where  the  child 
has  to  use  complicated  language  and  Imagi- 
nation to  enjoy  them.  Don't  buy  books  un- 
less you  know  that  the  pictures  will  interest 
the  child,  or  that  the  words  are  simple 
enough  for  him  to  understand.  Pictures 
should  be  simple  and  without  fussy  detail. 

Everyone  feels  sorry  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. This  Is  very  natural,  but  It  can  mean 
that  they  are  protected  too  much,  and  that 
everyone  gives  In  to  them  and  spoils  them. 
Most  parents  find  out  In  the  end  that  this 
makes  their  autistic  child  more  difficult  than 
ever.  If  you  know  that  the  parents  of  an 
autistic  child  have  laid  down  certain  rules 
(for  example,  that  he  has  one  sweet  after 
dinner  and  not  if  he  screams)  then  It  is  very 
important  that  you  should  follow  the  same 
rules.  When  the  child  Is  In  your  house  you 
should  never  give  him  something  he  wants 
If  his  mother  has  said  "no".  These  children 
are  much  happier  when  life  is  orderly  and 
certain  for  them,  and  It  makes  them  worried 
and  upset  If  grown-ups  contradict  each 
other. 

Most  parents  of  a  handicapped  child  love 
him  Just  as  much  as  they  do  their  other 
normal  children.  They  want  other  people  to 
see  his  good  points  and  to  accept  him  for 
himself.  Perhaps  the  best  help  you  can  give 
to  i)arents  In  this  situation  Is  to  show  that 
you  really  like  their  handicapped  child,  that 
you  are  interested  In  his  progress,  and  that 
you  feel  that  he  has  the  same  value  as  any 
other  human  being.  So  often  parents  feel  that 
their  child  Is  treated  as  a  "second-class  citi- 
zen." He  may  be  refused  a  place  In  school. 
The  parents  may  have  come  in  contact  with 
people  In  official  positions  who  cannot  be 
bothered  to  take  any  interest  In  a  backward 
child.  They  may  have  been  made  miserable 
by  unthinking  comments  from  people  in  the 
street.  It  Is  on  these  occasions  that  they  need 
the  comfort  of  a  good  friend  who  likes  their 
child  for  his  own  sake.  You  can  help  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 
their  child,  and  listening  to  the  stories  they 
tell  about  him,  and  laughing  with  them  at 
the  funny  incidents  that  happen.  Humour 
is  a  great  outlet  for  emotions  for  many  peo- 
ple, and  nothing  Is  more  Irritating  to  a  parent 
than  talking  to  someone  who  takes  a  hushed 
and  solemn  attitude  to  the  handicapped  child 
the  whole  time.  The  ability  to  see  the  funny 
side  sometimes  can  go  hand  in  hand  with 
a  basically  serious  approach  to  problems  and 
this  oombination  Is  a  positive  and  healthy 
one. 

Finally,  it  Is  always  a  good  idea  to  ask 
parents  of  an  autistic  child  If  they  have 
thought  of  Joining  the  National  Society  for 
Autistic  Children.  This  Is  a  group  of  parents 
and  professional  workers  who  are  trying  to 
Improve  services  for  the  children.  There  are 
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branches  In  different  parts  of  the  country 
which  hold  members'  meetings.  Parents  can 
get  advice  about  schools  and  units  which 
take  autistic  children  from  the  Head  Office 
(see  page  31  for  address) . 

Services  for  autistic  children 

Autistic  children  need  skilled  tCEushing,  but 
unhappily,  there  are  far  more  children  than 
there  are  school  places.  The  National  Society 
for  Autistic  Children  has  opened  two  schools, 
and  hopes  to  open  more  In  the  future.  Some 
local  authorities  have  small  schools  or  special 
classes  for  these  children,  but  many  more 
are  needed.  Certain  private  schools,  espe- 
cially those  run  by  the  Stelner  organization, 
will  accept  these  children.  At  the  present 
time  some  children  who  are  thought  to  be 
severely  subnormal  as  well  as  autistic  are 
considered  to  be  unsuitable  for  education  in 
school,  and  they  attend  Junior  Training 
Centres  run  by  the  Local  Authorities.  Same 
of  these  have  special  units  for  autistic  and 
psychotic  children  but.  in  many  areas,  there 
are  not  enough  places  In  Junior  Training 
Centres  to  go  rotind  and  children  with  diffi- 
cult behaviour  may  be  excluded  and  have 
nowhere  to  go  at  all. 

Sometimes  for  various  reasons,  autistic, 
ChUdren  cannot  live  at  home,  fecial  board- 
ing schools  may  solve  the  problem,  but  there 
are  very  few  places  available  for  autistic  chil- 
dren. Many  of  the  children  have  to  go  Into 
hospitals  for  people  who  are  mentally  sub- 
normal. These  are  often  very  large,  and  are 
unhappily  often  short  of  staff  and  facilities. 
Autistic  ChUdren  do  badly  in  such  hospitals 
because  they  do  not  have  the  special  atten- 
tion and  teaching  that  they  need.  Nowadays 
people  working  with  handicapped  children 
feel  that  small  homes  run  on  family  lines, 
with  special  schools  attached  to  them,  are 
much  better  than  large  Institutions. 

When  autistic  children  become  adolescent, 
they  are  stUl  very  young  in  their  ways,  and 
they  still  need  teaching,  "niey  also  need 
training  so  that  they  can  do  some  kind  of 
work  when  they  grow  up.  At  the  moment  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  find  places  where  educa- 
tion and  training  are  given  for  these  young 
people.  The  National  Society  for  Autistic 
Children  has  Just  opened  an  adolescent  unit, 
attached  to  one  of  Its  schools,  and  methods 
of  teaching  adolescents  wUl  be  tried  out 
there. 

Autism  causes  handicaps  all  through  life. 
Adults  who  have  been  autistic  as  chUdren 
may  sometimes  be  able  to  earn  their  living 
but  many  will  need  sheltered  work.  Again, 
there  are  very  few  places  available  at  the  mo- 
ment, although  sheltered  workshops  would  be 
helpftU  for  all  kinds  of  handicapped  people. 

Hostels  are  needed  for  autistic  adults  who 
no  longer  have  a  famUy  home  where  they 
can  live,  and  also  sheltered  communities 
which  wUl  provide  both  home  and  work  for 
adults  who  have  been  autistic  as  chUdren 
and  who  are  too  handicapped  to  live  inde- 
pendently. 

A  lot  has  been  accomplished  In  the  last  few 
years,  but  even  more  needs  to  be  done.  The 
way  In  which  handicapped  people  are  pro- 
vided for  is  one  index  of  the  degree  of  civU- 
Isatlon  of  a  community.  Ours  stUl  has  some 
way  to  go. 

Addresses 

National  Society  for  Autistic  ChUdren,  la, 
Oolders  Green  Road,  London,  N.W.ll.  01-468- 
4375. 

National  Society  for  Mentally  Handicapped 
Children,  86,  Newman  Street,  London,  W.I. 
01-636-2861. 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  39, 
Queen  Anne  Street,  London,  W.l.  01-935-1272. 
Further  reading 

The  National  Society  for  Autistic  ChUdren 
publish  a  list  of  books  and  articles  on  the 
subject  to  autistic  chUdren,  which  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  pleased  to  send  on  request. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PXNKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.   FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  In   the   Record,   I   include   the 
following : 
Speech    by    Waltek    J.    Bttrke,    Seceetabt- 

Treasureb,      UNrrED      Steelworkers      ot 

Ameeica,    PrrrH    International    Confer- 
ence   on    Urban    Transportation,    Pttts- 

BURGH.  Pa.,  September  9, 1971 

I  first  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  for  be- 
ing asked  to  ptirtlclpate  In  this  Conference 
on  Urban  Transpwrtation.  We  welcome  the 
oppjortunity  to  present  the  viewpoints  of  or- 
g^anlzed  labor  on  one  of  the  most  serious 
challenges  confronting  our  society  today. 

I  couldn't  help  notice  that  the  theme  of 
this  Fifth  International  Conference  on  Urban 
Transportation  Is,  "Mobility — The  Fifth 
Freedom?"  I  then  could  not  resist  a  prayer- 
ful hope  that  we  have  more  success  with  the 
Fifth  Freedom  than  we  have  had  with  the 
first  four. 

President  I.  W.  Abel  of  the  Steelworkers 
had  the  privilege  of  speaking  for  Labor  at 
the  First  International  Conference  on  Urban 
Transportation  back  In  1966.  Our  Union,  and 
organized  labor  In  general,  have  made  effec- 
tive mass  transportation  one  of  Labor's  ma- 
jor legislative  objectives.  The  Steelworkers 
Union  was  one  of  a  number  of  civic  and  labor 
organizations  which  sponsored  the  recent 
conference  on  public  transportation  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Out  of  that  conference  came  a 
decision  to  form  a  National  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Transportation — dedicated 
to  widening  public  involvement  in  trans- 
portation Issues. 

We  are  here,  therefore,  in  the  role  of  a 
proven  activist  In  the  area  of  public  trans- 
portation— as  an  active  lobbyist  for  adequate 
funding  and  planning  of  mass  trEwisporta- 
tlon  and  as  an  active  participant  In  promot- 
ing public  Interest  and  public  support  for 
the  transit  systems  we  so  desperately  need. 

We  are  here  for  other  reasons.  We  are  here 
because  labor  tndltlonally  has  a  genuine 
Interest  in  helping  to  solve  serious  prob- 
lems affecting  people.  We  are  concerned  also 
because  the  bulk  of  our  members  lives  and 
works  In  urban  areas,  and  because  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Union  are  plagued  by  transpor- 
tation problems.  But  basically,  it  Is  a  people 
problem  and  Labor  Is  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  people. 

In  1964,  when  President  Johnson  was  about 
to  sign  the  Urban  Mass  Transpwrtation  Act — 
which  at  that  time  gave  us  some  hope  that 
salvation  for  the  commuter  was  soon  to 
come — the  President  commented  .  .  .  and  I 
quote  him:  "When  I  consider  the  problems 
this  bUl  Is  trying  to  cope  with.  I  am  thank- 
ful that  I  work  at  home."    (unquote) 

Not  many  people  are  In  that  enlvable  po- 
sition of  being  able  to  walk  to  work  without 
even  going  outside.  So,  we  are  confronted 
every  day  in  the  urban  areas  of  this  Nation 
with  the  great  challenge  of  getting  people 
to  work  and  home,  and  of  making  it  possible 
for  the  older  and  less  affluent  citizens  to  get 
around  as  they  must  or  as  they  desire. 

Other  representatives  of  organized  labor 
who  have  addressed  the  earlier  Conferences 
on  Urban  Transportation  have  spelled  out 
certain  basic  positions  of  labor  concerning 
the  development  of  mass  transp)ortatlon  sys- 
tems. For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
be  famUler  with  these  i>osltlons.  I  wUl  state 
them  at  this  time  because  they  are  very 
important  to  the  workers  involved — and  to 
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the  planjien  and  developers  of  transit  sys- 
tems,  I  mlgbt  add,  since  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  organized  labor  Is  vital  to 
the  success  of  their  efforts. 

For  example,  we  maintain  that  adequate 
transit  systems  should  not  be  subsidized  by 
Inadequate  wages  for  transit  workers.  We  be- 
lieve that  people  shoiild  be  able  to  live  where 
they  want  to  with  the  assxirance  that  they 
will  enjoy  adequate  public  transportation 
and  that  such  transportation  will  be  eco- 
nomical. Workers  shoyld  be  able  to  get  to 
work  and  back  home  quickly  and  economi- 
cally, on  public  transportation  which  Is  clean 
and  comfortable  for  all  seasons. 

We  maintain  that  transit  workers  must 
have  a  voice  In  determining  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work.  This  voice  Is  made 
possible  through  collective  bargaining, 
through  the  worker's  union  which  repre- 
sents him  at  the  bargaining  uble.  Where  the 
workers  have  these  rights  under  private 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  they 
should  be  continued  and  preserved  U  the 
private  transit  system  U  turned  over  to  pub- 
lic authorities.  So  should  pension  rights  and 
other  benefits  be  continued  where  such  tran- 
sitions occur. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Improvements  In 
public  transportation  should  mean  higher 
and  higher  fares  with  fewer  and  fewer  riders 
There  Is  a  growing  belief  that  there  should 
be  no  fares  at  all— that  public  transportation 
Is  a  needed  public  service — that  It  must  be 
avaUable  to  all— and  that  Its  cost  should  be 
borne,  on  a  per  capita  basU.  by  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  area  it  serves.  Such  a  tax  or  sur- 
charge would  amount  to  only  a  few  dollars 
a  month  and  would  actually  be  a  savings 
since  It  Is  estimated  that  a  citizen  who  drives 
to  work  costs  the  community  r.bout  10  times 
what  It  costs  If  he  uses  public  transportation 
to  get  to  work.  The  per  capita  payments, 
coupled  with  adequate  subsidies  from  the 
Oovemment.  would  provide  the  kind  of 
transportation  systems  the  people  need  and 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

We  foUow  much  the  same  reasoning  in 
regard  to  the  public  school  system,  and  do 
not  think  anything  of  It.  All  the  citizens  of 
a  community  pay  school  taxes  whether  or  not 
they  use  the  schools  or  have  any  children 
m  school.  They  do  It  because  education  Is 
considered  a  soimd  and  necessary  Investment 
In  the  future  of  chUdren,  the  community  and 
the  Nation.  We  say,  so  would  such  an  Invest- 
ment be  In  transportation  systems. 

There  Is  additionally  the  Important  matter 
of  re-employment  rlghU  In  the  changing 
transportation  scene.  I  think  It  Is  worth  a 
moment  to  repeat  the  words  uttered  on  this 
question  at  the  Transportation  Conference 
of  1969  by  President  John  M.  Elliott  of  the 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO  This 
Is  what  he  said,  after  he  cited  several  In- 
stances where  workers  were  denied  such 
rights  .  .  . 

"I  can  assure  you  that  the  Amalgamated 
wlU  never  again  sit  by  and  permit  the  es- 
MiWlshment  of  any  new  transit  cwwratlon 
without  written  assurances  that  all  affected 
transit  systems  will  be  acquired  and  merged 
into  the  new  system,  or  that  all  transit  em- 
ployees on  these  properties  will  be  assured 
first  opportunity  of  employment  by  the  new 
>y»tem,  with  their  full  seniority  pensions  and 
other  rights  as  provided  by  their  union  con- 
tracts^" (unquote)  President  Elliott  cited  the 
situation  In  Atlanta.  a«)rgla,  where  the  en- 
tire labor  movement  of  that  city  opposed  a 
rapid  transit  bond  Issue— which  It  otherwise 
favored— because  the  public  authorities 
faUed  to  provide  such  guarantees  to  the 
union  employees  of  the  Atlanta  Transit  Sys- 
tem. We  believe  In  developing  fast,  clean  and 
economical  mass  transit  systems,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  of  workers. 

The  next  question,  which  rightfully  con- 
cerns all  of  tis  at  this  Conference.  Is  how  do 
we  get  from  here  to  there— or  where  should 
we  go  from  here?  In  my  role  here  as  the  only 
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spokesman  for  organized  labor.  I  will  give  you 
the  thinking  of  the  labor  movement  on  how 
we  should  get  to  where  we  want  to  go. 

Frankly,  we  are  struggling  under  a  very 
severe  handicap  because  public  mass  trans- 
portation has  reached  the  point  where  it  has 
almost  gone  down  the  drain.  We  have  gone 
overboard  in  our  neglect  of  public  mass 
transportation,  and  wbat  Is  needed  now  Is  a 
mass  rescue  operation. 

For  40  years,  the  country  has  been  under- 
going sweeping  social  changes,  with  rapidly 
Increasing  needs  for  every  kind  of  public  In- 
vestment from  sewer  systems  to  health  care 
and  urbcm  mass  transit.  We  have  tried  to 
meet  these  needs  but  we  have  not  tried  hard 
enough.  Large  backlogs  of  unmet  needs  have 

remained — and  some — such  as  mass  transit 

have  grown  to  giant  size. 

Like  the  legendary  Peter — we  have  been 
trying  to  hold  back  this  fiood  of  unmet  needs 
by  holding  our  fingers  In  the  dike.  But  put- 
ting our  fingers  In  the  dUe  can  no  longer 
prevent  the  flood.  The  labor  movement  has 
been  fully  alert  to  the  danger  of  such  a  flood. 
and  the  Executive  Coimcll  of  the  AFL-CIO 
warned  of  the  danger  as  far  back  as  Febru- 
ary, 1966.  when  It  said : 

"Jiist  as  the  Oovemment  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  contingency  of  a  rise  In  mili- 
tary expenditures.  It  should  also  be  prepared 
to  offset  a  weakening  of  business  Investment 
and  a  levellng-off  or  decline  of  military 
spending. 

"We  do  not— the  Council  said  .  .  .  want  an 
economy  baaed  on  spending  for  destruction. 
Military  expenditures  are  a  necessity  for  the 
defense  of  freedom;  they  must  never  be  the 
bedrock  of  our  national  economy. 

"Therefore  .  .  .  the  Council  concluded  .  .  . 
the  Oovemment  must  plan  at  once  for  a 
npid  rise  In  Its  investment  In  the  public 
services  that  should  be  instituted,  expanded 
and  Improved — not  only  for  the  public  good 
but  also  to  provide  necessary  unployment 
and  consumer  buying  power." 

So  here  we  are.  Just  across  the  threshold 
of  the  1970's.  and  the  backlog  of  unmet  needs 
Is  more  staggering  today  than  It  was  back 
In  1966 — when  the  labor  movement  called 
for  Immediate  action  to  Improve  public 
services. 

What  America  needs  In  the  1970*8.  more 
desperately  than  In  1966.  Is  a  long-range, 
tnily  national  effort  to  expand  and  Improve 
public  Investments  In  facilities  and  services. 
The  needed  emphasis  on  public  mass  trans- 
portation mtist  be  part  of  that  general  em- 
phasis on  public  Investment.  This  was  the 
gist  of  a  report  on  "Public  Investment  to 
Meet  America's  Needs,"  issued  earlier  this 
year  by  the  AFI^-CIG's  Economic  Policy  Com- 
mittee which  Is  chaired  by  President  Abel 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Such  Increased  emphasis  on  public  In- 
vestment .  .  .  Including  mass  transit  . 
could  be  a  major  basis  for  economic  and 
Job  growth  during  the  next  30  years.  With 
the  ciirrent  and  anticipated  further  cuts  in 
defense  spending,  it  could  provide  the  use- 
fxil  application  of  the  talents  and  specialties 
of  the  scientists,  engineers,  technicians  and 
craftsmen  from  defense  plants  now  unem- 
ployed. 

Each  period  of  economic  expansion  In 
America  has  been  accompanied  by  grovrlng 
investments  and  employment  In  new  indus- 
tries. In  the  19th  Century  It  was  the  build- 
ing of  the  raUrocMls,  the  steel  and  oU  In- 
dustries. In  the  early  years  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tiiry  It  was  the  public  utUltles.  The  auto  and 
radio  Industries  came  In  the  I920's.  After 
World  War  n  came  television,  aircraft,  elec- 
tronics and  advanced  technology  In  Indus- 
trial and  other  areas.  Now,  In  the  1 970*8, 
America's  new  frontiers  are  In  a  major  em- 
phasis on  public  Investment  to  revitalize 
American  society  and  provide  for  a  new 
period  of  national  economic  expansion. 

These  urgently  needed  new  programs  In 
the  public  sector— health  care,  housing,  pol- 
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lutlon  control,  mass  transit,  and  so  forth 

would  bring  the  Qolden  Age  for  our  society 
and  would  provide  Jobs  for  all  as  the  growth 
Industries  of  the  future.  This  already  has 
started  to  happen  to  some  extent  In  poUu- 
Uon  and  recycling.  Out  of  the  concern  and 
demand  for  clean  air,  clean  water  and  a 
clean  environment  has  come  a  new  Industry, 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
as  of  1970,  there  were  666,900  new  Jobs  cre- 
ated In  environmental  control.  The  Depart- 
ment also  estimates  that  by  1980,  this  figure 
wUl  Increase  to  1.181.000. 

The  planning  and  ImplemenUtlon  of  these 
kinds  of  programs — building  schools,  hospi- 
tals, low  and  moderate-coet  housing,  a  truly 
balanced  transportation  system — Is  the  type 
of  poaltlve  action  needed  to  help  restore 
and  build  the  economic  health  of  this  Nation. 

The  labor  movement  believes  that  the  lead 
In  this  kind  of  action  must  and  can  only 
be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  government. 
Only  the  Federal  government  can  really  es- 
tablish national  priorities,  goals  and  nation- 
wide performance  standards.  Also,  the  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  Is  much  more  productive 
and  equitable  than  state  and  local  tax  struc- 
tures— even  though  we  feel  the  Federal 
stmcture  U  stUl  loaded  with  loopholes  for 
special  Interests. 

The  states  cannot  solve  the  unmet  needs; 
nether  can  local  government.  Nor,  can  pri- 
vate enterprise,  even  with  the  promise  of  tax 
subsidies.  These  needs  .  .  .  our  transporta- 
tion needs  .  .  .  require  national  policies  and 
nation-wide  measures,  with  adequate  Federal 
funds  and  standards,  and  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Many  states  and  most  cities  face  an  Im- 
mediate or  potential  financial  crisis,  while 
public  faculties  and  services  faU  to  meet  the 
Increasing  needs  of  their  citizens.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  neglect  of  public  needs  and  our 
urban  centers,  Amenca*s  cities  are  becoming 
ugly  and  undesirable  places  to  live.  Many  see 
mass  transit  as  the  key  to  survival  of  the 
cities.  Many  see  mass  transit  as  one  of  the 
keys  for  the  survival  of  man  himself,  by  re- 
ducing pollution.  An  environmentalist  said 
recently  that  we  could  reduce  pollution  30% 
by  adding  another  half  person  to  each  auto- 
mobUe  My  Immediate  reaction  was  to  think 
how  much  more  we  could  reduce  pollution 
by  adding  people  to  a  mass  transportation 
system 

So  now,  the  question  comes  down  to  this: 
Since  the  need  for  mass  transit  is  obvious 
and  since  a  balanced  transportation  system 
would  strengthen  the  economy — then  why 
can't  we  get  on  with  the  Job?  Why  can't  we 
get  the  Federal  government,  our  national 
leaders  to  give  mass  transit  priority  atten- 
tion and  action? 

One  uncontestable  answer  Is  that  public 
pressure  for  public  needs  does  not  match 
economic  pressures  for  private  needs. 
Wouldn't  It  be  a  pleasant  development,  for 
example.  If  the  oil  Industry  lobbied  for  mass 
transit  with  the  same  tiger  tenacity  it  uses 
to  preserve  the  oil  depletion  allowance  .  .  . 
if  the  national  Chamber  of  Commerce 
matched  Its  efforts  against  Improvements  In 
unemployment  compensation  with  similar 
efforts  for  mass  transit  ...  if  industrial 
lobbyists  supported  mass  transit  as  vigor- 
ously as  they  strive  to  create  what  they  term 
a   'good  tax  climate  for  Industry*'? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  such  lobbies  would  be  shown  for 
mass  transit  if  organized  labor  really  pressed 
In  Its  collective  bargaining  for  payment  for 
the  time  It  took  a  worker  to  get  to  work  and 
return  home.  I  know  that  when  vn  started 
to  negotiate  pensions,  It  created  great  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  management  In  Improv- 
ing the  Social  Security  system. 

What  we  must  do  Is  build  the  kind  of 
pressure  which  will  cause  Congress  to  be  as 
concerned  over  mass  transit  as  It  was  over 
protecting  Investments  handled  by  broker- 
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age  firms  on  Wall  Street  ...  as  concerned 
over  mass  transit  as  over  the  survival  of 
Lockheed.  We  must  cause  a  President  to  be 
as  concerned  over  mass  transit  as  over  the 
SST  or  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

No  doubt  such  pressure  would  build  easily 
If  members  of  Congress,  the  state  legisla- 
tures, city  councils,  the  establishment  and 
the  chauffeured  crowd  would  have  to  \iae 
public  transpcv^atlon  during  normal  rush 
hours  to  keep  their  appointed  rounds  ,  .  . 
would  have  to  wait  In  driving  rains  or  biting 
zero  winds  .  .  .  would  have  to  ride  In  sim- 
mering heat  In  ancient  ToonervlUe  Trolley 
type  clinkers  alien  to  air  conditioning.  But 
It  Isn't  going  to  happen  that  way. 

What  has  to  be  done  Is  to  make  the  public 
as  concerned  over  mass  transit  ss  it  has  be- 
come over  the  environment,  and  to  demand 
Congressional  action  and  Presidential  lead- 
ership to  give  mass  transit  the  needed 
priority.  When  the  Government  spends  twice 
as  much  on  one  moon  landing  as  It  spent 
all  last  year  on  mass  transit,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  a  needed  change  In 
priorities. 

I  believe  we  also  need  a  genuine  com- 
mitment from  corporate  America  on  behalf 
of  mass  transit  .  .  .  not  Just  for  the  eco- 
nomic benefits,  but  a  commitment  In  the 
Interest  of  meeting  a  serious  public  need. 

If  conferences  such  as  this  one  can  help 
produce  public  awareness  and  demand  for 
mass  transit,  they  will  have  served  their 
purpose.  But  if  they  don't,  then  they  be- 
come primarily  pleasant  exercises  In  rhetoric. 
More  public  participation,  not  only  In  the 
planning  of  public  transportation  systems, 
but  public  participation  In  conferenoee  such 
as  this,  would  also  contribute  to  the  kind  of 
public  awareness  that  Is  necessary. 

The  labor  movement  has  a  slogan  It  Tises 
when  It  talks  about  adding  new  members  to 
Its  rolls.  The  slogan  Is:  Organize  the  un- 
organized. This  Is  what  we  need  to  do  In 
relation  to  mass  transit — organize,  coordi- 
nate our  efforts  and  Involve  the  public.  If 
we  can  do  this,  then  we  can  create  the  pub- 
lic demand  which  Congress  and  our  na- 
tional leadership  cannot  ignore  and  which 
will  help  us  realize  our  end  objective:  fast, 
economical  and  clean  public  transportation. 
We  have  the  resources.  We  have  the  know- 
how.  What  we  lack  is  the  will  and  the  public 
demand.  If  we  persevere  together,  these  two 
win  follow. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  Steel - 
workers  of  America  will  continue  Its  part 
in  labor's  campaign  for  mass  transit  systwns 
worthy  of  the  American  people,  and  that  we 
will  continue  to  be  hi4>py  to  participate  In 
any  meeting  or  conference  which  may  be 
convened —  until  our  efforts  are  successful. 

I  want  to  again  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  Steelworkers  for  the  Invitation  to  af)- 
pear  here  today  as  labor's  spokesman  and 
to  participate  In  this  Fifth  International 
Conference  on  Urban  Transportation.  Thank 
you  very  much. 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  POW/ 
MIA'S  SHOULD  NOT  HINGE  ON 
POLITICAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
WAR 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  CAuroKKXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
continue  to  negotiate  an  honorable  and 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  fate  of  some  1,600  17.8.  service- 
men listed  as  captured  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  still,  for  the  most  part, 
unknown. 
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The  anguished  outcry  of  millions  of 
American  citizens  and  Oovemment  of- 
ficials has  been  heard  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  and  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Communists  are  taking  a 
softer  line  In  their  approach  to  the  POW/ 
MIA  question. 

But  this  is  not  nearly  enough. 

Under  the  requirements  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners  of  war 
which  North  Vletntun  ratified  In  1957,  in- 
formation regarding  our  captured  serv- 
icemen and  their  health  and  well  being 
should  be  completely  separate  from  any 
political  settlement  reachwl  regarding 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Toward  this  goal,  I  Introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  140,  protesting 
the  treatment  of  our  prisoners;  calling 
on  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLP  to  com- 
ply with  the  Geneva  Convention;  and 
endorsing  efforts  by  our  Government,  the 
United  Nations,  International  Red  Cross, 
and  other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the 
world  to  obtain  humane  treatment  and 
release  of  our  prisoners.  An  Identical  bill. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  374  was 
reported  to  the  House  on  August  2  and  Is 
awaiting  action. 

While  there  can  be  no  end  to  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict  without  full  ac- 
coimtabillty  for  and  repatriation  of  our 
POW's  and  MIA's,  in  reality  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  can  be  accomplished  be- 
fore a  final  political  settlement  is 
reached. 

I.  therefore,  call  on  all  my  colleagues  to 
take  the  Intermediate  step  of  bringing 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  374  to  the 
floor  for  unanimous  passage,  as  a  further 
voicing  of  concern  for  our  captured  serv- 
icemen and  a  strong  and,  hopefully,  suc- 
cessful bid  to  provide  them  with  inter- 
national supervision  and  care  until  they 
are  finally  set  free. 


NRTA-AARP  PHARMACY  OPENS  IN 
HARTFORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or    CONNICTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  cere- 
mony earlier  today  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
the  3-milllon-member  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  and  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Penona  ofBclally 
opened  a  new  NRTA-AARP  pharmacy. 
I  know  that  my  elderly  constituents  In 
Hartford — particularly  those  who  are 
members  of  NRTA  and  AARP — Join  with 
me  in  welcoming  this  pharmaceutical 
service  to  our  community  and  wishing 
success  to  its  personnel. 

This  opening  represents  yet  another 
example  of  the  goal  of  these  associa- 
tions— "to  serve,  not  to  be  served."  As 
our  colleagues  may  know,  the  NRTA  and 
AARP  are  the  Nation's  largest  organiza- 
tions dedicated  to  helping  oldo-  Ameri- 
cana achieve  Independence,  dignity,  and 
purpoae.  Besides  helping  their  members 
to  help  themselves,  these  organizations 
have  provided  valuable  Information  and 
realistic  proposals  in  the  field  of  aging 
to  the  Congress. 
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The  new  NRTA-AARP  pharmacy  In 
Hartford  ts  the  fifth  in  the  United 
States — the  others  are  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  St.  Petersburg,  na.;  Long 
Beach,  Calif.:  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  This 
attempt  to  help  NRTA  and  AARP  mem- 
bers stretch  their  retirement  dollars  be- 
gan modestly  in  1959  in  a  one-room  store 
in  the  Naticm's  Capital.  Since  then,  the 
NRTA-AARP  pharmacy  has  grown 
steadily — growth  which  shows  the  con- 
tinuing need  of  many  thousands  of  the 
assoclatlcxi's  members  for  this  prompt, 
convenient  service. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  services  avail- 
able to  NRTA-AARP  members.  Others 
Include  an  award-winning  publications 
program,  a  worldwide  travel  service,  a 
continuing  education  program,  a  tem- 
porary employment  service,  preretire- 
ment counseling  programs,  and  recom- 
mended health,  life,  and  automobile  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  many  perstms  whose  dedication  and 
imagination  have  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  NRT-AARP  pharmacy  and 
the  other  services  provided  by  these  or- 
ganizations; ^Tecifically  to  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lana,  NRTA-AARP  director  of  services, 
and  Robert  Solsky.  manager  of  the 
NRTA-AARP  Hartford  Pharmacy. 


MSGR.  ANDREW  J.  PAULEY  CELE- 
BRATES 75TH  BIRTHDAY  IN 
PITTSBURGH 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PXKMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  the 
76th  birthday  Tuesday  of  one  of  the  truly 
fine  individuals  in  my  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
Rev.  Msgr.  Andrew  J.  Pauley. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  sentiments  to 
those  well-wishers  who  hosted  a  birth- 
day party  yesterday  for  the  monslgnor,  a 
priest  for  some  50  years,  and  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  my  district  for  the 
l£ist  quarter  century. 

Deeds  say  much  more  about  a  man 
than  words,  and  Monslgnor  Pauley  has 
indeed  been  a  man  of  action. 

Once  again  happy  birthday  Monslgnor 
Pauley. 

The  following  article  by  Mary  CHara 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  tells  a  little  of 
Monslgnor  Pauley's  distinguished  career: 

MSGR.    AnDUW    J.    PAtTLET 

Andrew  Joseph  Pauley  was  born  to  Joseph 
and  Emma  Becker  Pauley  Sept.  31,  1896.  His 
was  a  church-oriented  life  from  the  begin- 
ning, polarized  between  St.  Martin's  Church. 
West  End.  where  his  father  was  organist  and 
choirmaster,  and  his  home  wherein  a  big 
family  grew  up  In  a  thoroughly  Catholic 
atmosphere. 

It  was  an  era  when  religious  vocations 
were  encouraged  far  more  assiduously,  both 
by  parents  and  teachers,  than  they  are  to- 
day. He  studied  Latin  and  Greek  In  grade 
school  and  was  ready  tar  third  year  high 
school  In  these  subjecte  when  he  entered 
St.  Jerome's,  a  preparatory  school  and  Jun- 
ior seminary  In  Ontario,  Canada. 

From  St.  Jerome's,  he  advanced  to  St.  Fi- 
del is  College  m  Herman,  Pa.,  and  then  on  to 
the  seminary  at  St.  Vincent's.  He  was 
ordained  June  24,  1922,  by  Bishop  Hugh  C. 
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Boyle,  the  prelate  for  whom  he  was  later  to 
serve  as  secretary  IS  years,  from  1931  to 
1946. 

After  t«n  yean  as  a  curate,  flrat  at  St. 
Veronica's  Cburcb  In  Ambrldge.  then  at  8ts. 
Peter  and  Paul  In  East  Liberty  and  finally 
at  Epiphany  Cburcb,  Father  Pauley  left 
pastoral  work  to  become  chaplain  to  the 
Slaters  of  Mercy  and  Instructor  In  religion 
and  theology  at  Mt.  Mercy  Academy  and 
Carlow  College.  Simultaneously,  be  was 
secretary  to  the  bishop. 

Long  before  love  was  "discovered"  by  young 
people  in  the  sixties.  Father  Pauley  was 
teaching  and  preaching  love  to  college  stu* 
dents.  With  infinite  patience  and  a  bright 
mind,  plus  a  storehouse  of  scientific  fact, 
hi  led  his  students  to  an  Intellectual  com- 
mitment to  Christ.  Thus  conunltted,  they 
sought  Christ  frequently,  many  dally,  in 
Communion,  a  privilege  which  their  mentor- 
in-stole  proffered  at  their  convenience,  not 
his. 

No  student  left  his  tutelage  without  know- 
ing by  heart  every  word  Christ  spoke  on 
earth  and  St.  Paul's  great  epistle  on  love. 

Prom  1940  until  1946.  he  was  assistant 
chancellor  of  the  diocese.  For  the  past  25 
years,  he  has  been  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  In  1946,  he  was  named  domestic 
prelate  with  the  title  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
signor  and  for  the  past  11  years,  has  served 
as  diocesan  consultor. 

In  addition  to  various  chaplaincies,  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Alumnae  and  the  Catholic 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Associa- 
tion, he  has  served  as  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  St.  Paul's  Orphanage  and  a 
board  member  of  Carlow  College.  He  has  also 
been  chairman  of  the  Diocesan  Lltiirglcal 
Commission  and  a  member  of  the  Bfayor's 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  for  the  City 
of  Pittsburg. 

Father  to  his  flock  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  Msgr.  Pauley  has  earned  the  reputation 
of  never  giving -an  uninteresting  sermon  or 
homily.  His  briefest  word  Is  Illuminated  with 
lightning  Intelligence  and  wit  and  pulsates 
with  passionate  love  of  Christ. 

In  hundreds  of  devotions,  he  has  been 
Mary's  supreme  "Jong  leur."  tossing  his 
Jeweled  words  in  her  praise;  her  knight,  pro- 
tecting her  Image  from  secularist  detrac- 
tion; her  son,  bringing  home  to  her  legions  of 
the  troubled,  the  sorrowing,  the  abandoned. 

"When  I  was  a  young  priest."  Father  Pauley 
would  say  when  he  was  still  a  young  priest, 
and  people  would  laugh.  When  they  no 
longer  laughed  at  his  quip,  he  knew  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  young  priest.  By  the  order 
of  Melchlsedech.  he  Is  a  priest  forever,  to 
our  eternal  Joy.  For  such  a  one.  there  are  no 
divisions  of  time.  All  Is  suspended  In  divine 
grace. 


THE     LATE     HONORABLE     GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON,  JR.,  OF  ALABAMA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NXW    TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  14,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  waa  saddened  to  learn  of  the  un- 
timely passing  of  the  honorable  George 
Huddleston.  Jr.,  who  for  the  10  years 
I  served  with  him  ably  represented  the 
people  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  its  en- 
virons. I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
and  like  George.  He  compiled  an  en- 
viable record  aa  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He  was 
proud  of  his  country  and  fought  with  de- 
termination to  keeep  her  strong.  He  was 
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a  gentle  man  with  an  engaging  person- 
ality and  his  friends  here  were  legion. 
His  father  was  one  of  his  predecessors 
here  In  the  House  of  Representatives  rep- 
resenting the  same  district  in  Alabama. 
We  shall  an  miss  George  Huddleston.  To 
his  lovely  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
mother,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
upon  their  loss. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY 


HON.  ViaOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or    CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
Indian  Day  is  celebrated  by  at  least  10 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  number  of  resolutions  are  now 
before  the  Congress  to  designate  the 
fourth  Friday  in  September  of  every 
year  as  American  Indian  Day,  and  I  wish 
to  join  this  growing  movement  by  intro- 
ducing my  own  measure  on  the  eve  of 
what  we  hope  will  eventually  be  the  day 
designated  to  pause  and  contemplate 
the  enrichment  to  our  national  heritage 
by  the  American  Indian. 

The  contributions  of  the  Indian  to  our 
country  and  culture  are  so  numerous  and 
so  basic  that  we  must  stop  to  realize  that 
were  it  not  for  the  Indian  we  would  not 
have  popcorn,  chewing  gum,  quinine,  to- 
bacco, canoeing,  tobogganing,  potatoes, 
com,  beans,  tomatoes,  peanuts,  pimip- 
kins,  squash,  cocoa,  snowshoes,  the  names 
of  26  States,  and  countless  cities,  rivers, 
bays,  and  mountains.  People  smoke  pipes 
every  day  without  realizing  that  the  pipe 
is  an  Indian  invention  that  has  scarcely 
been  altered  to  this  day. 

Perhaps  as  important,  however,  Is  to 
remember  the  sacrlHces  made  by  the  In- 
dian on  behalf  of  the  rest  of  us.  During 
World  War  I  more  than  8.000  Indians 
served  in  the  army,  10,000  joined  the  Red 
Cross,  they  bought  $15  million  worth  of 
Liberty  bonds,  and  donated  over  100,000 
items  of  clothing  to  the  war  eflfort. 

During  World  War  II  more  than  24,000 
Indians  served  in  our  Armed  Forces.  A 
Creek,  Lt.  Ernest  Childers,  won  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  for  extraord  - 
nary  heroism  in  combat. 

The  contributions  of  Indians  during 
peace  time  are  even  more  numerous  in 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Vice  President  Charles  Curtis,  who 
served  imder  President  Herbert  Hoover 
was  a  Kaw  Indian.  The  world  famous 
stage  and  screen  personality  Will  Rogers 
was  of  Cherokee  ancestry  and  is  memo- 
rialized in  Congress  by  a  statue  donated 
by  his  native  Oklahoma. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Jim  Thorpe,  one  of  the 
great  athletes  of  all  time,  who  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  football  team  of 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School  and  later  un- 
officially became  the  first  winner  of  the 
Olympic  pentathalon  and  decathalon 
events.  Others  may  remember  Allie 
Resmolds,  a  Creek  Indian  who  played 
baseball  for  the  New  York  Yankees. 

American  Indian  Day,  therefore,  Is  a 
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Just  and  fair  tribute  to  honor  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  continent  and  their 
contributions  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  this  great  Nation.  It  is  a 
special  day  when  the  Indisuis,  with  their 
traditions,  may  think  of  their  place  in 
American  society,  of  their  privileges  as 
well  as  their  rights;  it  is  a  day  of  fellow- 
ship and  a  day  of  friendship,  a  day  of 
resolution  and  patriotism.  It  is  a  day  to 
remind  ourselves  that  much  remains  yet 
to  be  done  In  order  to  assure  that  all 
people  in  this  great  Nation,  regardless  of 
race,  creed  or  sex,  may  attain  their  Just 
share  of  the  bounty  and  the  freedom 
which  is  America. 


ANY  FUTURE  FOR  PRIVATE 
COLLEGES? 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  16th  District  in  Illinois  Is 
fortunate  to  have  Dr.  John  A.  Howard  as 
president  of  Rockford  College.  Dr.  How- 
ard is  a  distinguished  educator  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
Presidents  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Dr.  Howard  was  recently  in- 
terviewed by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
on  the  future  of  private  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  interview  Dr.  How- 
ard articulates  his  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion and  the  unique  contribution  being 
made  by  private  colleges.  I  found  his  re- 
marks a  most  eloquent  plea  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  these  independent  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  a  minimal 
amount  of  Federal  interference  If  they 
are  to  retain  their  Integrity  and  unique 
nature. 

At  first  blush  it  may  seem  difficult  to 
save  our  many  financially  troubled  small 
private  schools  without  massive  Federal 
aid  and  the  attendant  strings,  but  Rock- 
ford  College  is  one  of  several  thriving 
contradictions  to  that  assumption.  In  ad- 
dition. Dr.  Howard  has  proposed  an  alter- 
native source  of  revenues  for  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  form  of  a  direct  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $100  for  individual  con- 
tributions and  $5,000  for  corporate  con- 
tributions. This  proposal  is  embodied  in 
H.R.  4905,  "the  Higher  EducaUon  Gift 
Incentive  Act"  which  I  introduced  earlier 
in  this  session  with  over  40  cosponsors. 
Dr.  Howard  makes  reference  to  this  bill 
in  his  interview  which  I  include  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Ant  Future  Fob  Private  Colleges?  Inter- 
view With  John  A.  Howard.  Head  op  Asso- 
ciation OF  Presidents  or  Independent 
Colleges  and  UNrvERsmis 

Money  troubles,  other  ills  plague  the  pri- 
vate colleges.  Remedies  are  detailed  by  the 
president  of  Rockford  College,  who  caine  to 
the  conference  room  of  "U.  8.  News  8e  World 
Report"  for  this  ezclus>Te  interview. 

Q.  Or.  Howard,  axe  many  private  colleges 
about  to  fold  up,  fliianclally? 

A.  I  have  the  impression  that  a  great  many 
of  them  are  In  deep  financial  difficulty.  It 
varies  from  imminent  oollapee  to  worry  about 
whether  they  will  survive,  long  range. 
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Q.  Are  they  running  out  of  money,  or 

A.  I  think  the  financial  situation  of  the 
private  colleges  la  not  the  basic  difficulty.  In 
my  opinion,  that  Is  Just  the  consequence  of  a 
much  deepw  difficulty,  which  is  that,  in  many 
cases,  both  public  and  private  coUegea  have 
lost  sight  of  the  basic  mission  in  education. 
And  to  the  extent  that  this  is  true — or  per- 
ceived to  be  true  by  the  general  public — the 
public  is  reluctant  to  give  the  colleges  ad- 
ditional funds  through  gifts  or  aid  from  State 
legislatures  and  Congress. 

Q.  Isnt  everybody  in  favor  of  higher  educa- 
tion? 

A.  We  have  had  an  uncritical  faith  in  the 
educational  process  in  this  country.  We  have 
had  the  Idea  that  everything  would  be  fine  if 
we  could  shove  all  the  young  people  through 
an  educational  machine  that  is  characterized 
by  high  salaries  and  small  classes,  a  proper 
racial  mix,  plenty  of  books  in  the  library  and 
plenty  of  equipment  in  the  laboratory.  This  is 
naive.  These  mechanics  of  education  are  im- 
portant; as  we  improve  the  mechanics,  we  can 
Improve  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  ve- 
hicle. But  If  we  havent  identified  the  destina- 
tion, it  makes  no  difference  how  fast  the  ve- 
hicle is  traveling. 

If  you  win  examine  the  history  of  educa- 
tl^,  I  think  you  will  discover  that  all  na- 
tions which  have  evolved  a  system  of  educa- 
tion have  recognized  that  It  must  do  two 
things:  It  must  transmit  knowledge  and  skills 
to  the  young,  and  It  must  provide  an  experi- 
ence out  of  which  will  oome  people  who  can 
live  affirmatively  and  creatively  within  the 
society  which  provided  the  education. 

Q.  Is  the  public's  "uncritical  faith  in  educa- 
tion," as  you  put  it,  starting  to  weaken? 

A.  Yes,  It  Is  changing  rapidly,  because  we 
are  seeing  the  consequences  of  failure,  prin- 
cipally on  the  part  of  higher  education,  to 
concern  itself  with  the  development  of  re- 
sponsible citizenry — the  second  half  of  the 
traditional  formula. 

Q.  In  what  way  has  higher  education 
failed? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  there  has  been 
a  devastating  failure  of  leadership. 

We  have  had  a  transition  over  the  last  few 
decades  from  leaders  who  were  chosen  be- 
cause they  were  educational  philosophers  to 
leaders  who  are  principally  professional  man- 
agers. The  managers  see  their  role  as  keeping 
the  institution  moving — no  matter  what  the 
direction. 

In  limes  gone  by.  the  presidents  of  colleges 
and  universities  were,  in  fact,  leaders  of  their 
institutions  who  held  aloft  the  purposes  of 
the  Institutions.  On  important  issues,  they 
would  use  persuasion  and.  If  necessary,  their 
veto  power. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  a  specific  example? 

A  Yes.  As  one  Illustration :  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  it  became  perfectly  clear  that  the 
SDS  (Students  for  a  Democratic  Society]  was 
willing  to  use  violent  tactics  to  achieve  Its 
objectives — when  it  was  confirmed  that  they 
had  a  workshop  to  train  members  In  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  Molotov  cocktails — 
at  that  point  the  educational  leadership 
should  have  said  to  the  SDS:  "There  Is  no 
place  for  you  on  the  campus.  Violence  and 
Intellectual  processes  are  mutually  exclusive." 

Q.  If  private  colleges  lack  both  leadership 
and  public  support,  why  shouldn't  they  be 
allowed  to  die  off? 

A.  Well,  the  prestige  factor  of  private  col- 
leges has  diminished  as  the  public  institu- 
tions have  grown  more  numerous  and  en- 
listed their  full  share  of  distinguished 
scholars.  If  the  private  college  Is  not  doing 
something  different  from  the  public  institu- 
tion, or  not  doing  things  better  than  the  pub- 
lic Institution,  then  it  really  loses  Its  Jus- 
tification and,  naturally.  Its  support.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  private  colleges  really  have — 
in  many  cases — ^perhaps  forfeited  their  birth- 
right. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Q.  How  important  are  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  terms  of  students  en- 
roUed? 

A.  The  private  colleges  now  enroll  about 
26  per  cent  of  all  students  in  this  country, 
according  to  a  1970  survey. 

Q.  So  If  a  substantial  number  of  these 
private  schools  go  out  of  business  it  will  have 
quite  an  impact  on  education — 

A.  Yes,  and  I  think  the  Impact  will  reach 
far  beyond  the  numbers  of  students  who 
would  have  to  go  elsewhere  for  coUege,  or 
miss  out  entirely. 

Q.  What  kind  of  Impact? 

A.  In  earlier  times,  when  colleges  and  uni- 
versities generally  were  masters  of  their  own 
fate  and  delivered  an  education  which  had  a 
partlciilar  character  that  varied  from  campus 
to  campus,  the  graduates  of  those  institu- 
tions would  come  together  on  the  staff  of 
"U.S.  News  &  World  Report,"  or  in  Congress, 
or  as  directors  of  IBM,  for  example.  They 
would  have  different  prejudices,  different 
values,  different  concerns,  different  bits  of 
knowledge,  and  there  would  be  a  big  inter- 
action— a  nice,  yeasty  sort  of  thing.  This 
interaction  may  have  been  one  of  the  most 
Important  factors  In  the  creativeness  of 
American  society  in  the  last  century  or  two. 

Contrast  this  with  Prance,  where.  It  is 
my  understanding,  if  you  take  a  beginning 
economics  course  in  any  of  the  universities, 
you  will  answer  exactly  the  same  exam  ques- 
tions at  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  as 
every  other  beginning  economics  student  in 
the  nation.  Now,  if  you  take  the  graduates 
of  those  universities  and  put  them  together, 
it  will  be  a  very  different  situation  from 
what  you  get  In  a  society  where  the  college- 
trained  people  come  out  of  slightly  different 
or  vastly  different  educational  experiences. 

Thus  the  demise  of  private  colleges  would 
diminish  the  variety  and  the  yeastlness  of 
our  society. 

Q.  For  private  colleges  in  the  U.S.  now,  is 
it  a  question  of  stu-vival  of  the  fittest? 

A.  I  think  this  is  true,  yes.  And  I  think 
those  colleges  which  are  perceived  to  be  pro- 
viding an  education  of  great  merit  are  not 
only  surviving,  but  prospering. 

Q.  Without  federal  aid? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  secret  of  their  success? 

A.  It  is  twofold:  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  re- 
sponsible management — not  trying  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people,  and  determining  upon 
a  range  of  services  they  know  they  can  pro- 
vide. In  the  second  place — and  this  is  prob- 
ably the  more  Important  of  the  two  factors — 
it  is  the  provision  of  educational  services 
that  are  forward-looking,  sound,  and  affirma- 
tively related  to  the  society. 

I  would  cite  among  the  small  private  col- 
leges that  fit  that  description:  Principla  in 
Illinois,  Hillsdale  in  Michigan,  Hanover  in 
Indiana,  Grove  City  in  Pennsylvania,  and  my 
own  college,  Rockford,  in  Rockford,  HI.  I 
don't  mean  that's  the  total  group,  but  I 
think  these  are  representative  of  colleges 
which  have  used  no  federal  funds,  which  are 
all  operating  In  the  black.  But,  much  more 
than  that,  they  have  built  new  buildings, 
sustained  or  increased  their  enrollment,  have 
been  attractive  to  faculty  as  well  as  students, 
and  certainly  have  attracted  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  carry  on. 

Q.  What  Is  the  general  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation they  offer? 

A.  Of  course,  one  has  to  ask  what  Is  good 
education  and  what  isnt. 

I  think  this  group  of  colleges  holds  its  own 
pretty  well  in  faculty  salaries.  I  suppooe  the 
average  College  Board  scores  of  students  at- 
tending these  colleges  is  a  cut  or  two  below 
that  of  students  going  to,  say,  Qrinnell  or 
Carleton,  but  certainly  their  students  are  not 
Intellectual  cripples  by  any  means. 

I  suggest  there  are  soma  erroneous  as- 
sumptions about  what  adda  up  to  a  good 
education.  One  Is  that  whatever  a  profeasor 
chooses  to  do  is  worthy  beoauae  it  Is  a  pro- 
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feasor  who  chooses  to  do  It.  Another  is  that 
whatever  the  individual  departments  oif  a 
college  choose  to  do  in  their  curricula  will 
somehow  add  up  to  a  cohesive  and  worthy 
educational  program.  A  third  is  that  whatever 
ooursee  a  student  chooses  and  whatever  be 
decides  to  do  out  of  claas  will  somehow  add 
up  to  a  worthy  educatlocial  experience.  I 
think  all  three  of  thooe,  logically  and  by  re- 
cent experience,  turn  out  to  be  inappropriate 
assumptions. 

Q.  In  that  body  of  assumptions,  do  you  in- 
clude the  one  that  scholarly  research  in  itself 
benefits  students  because  it  gives  professors 
a  broiuler  knowledge,  even  if  it  means  that 
students  get  less  time  with  the  professor? 

A.  Yes.  Althovigh  the  research  fimctlon  is 
clearly  necessary  as  a  very  important  part  of 
the  totality  of  higher  education,  still  It  has 
been  dominant  in  some  institutions,  and 
their  undergraduates  have  suffered  as  a  re- 
sult. It  seems  to  me  that  the  liberal-arts  col- 
lege needs  to  place  the  educational  service 
to  its  students  above  all  other  oonsldera- 
tlons.  There  is  a  place  for  research,  but  cer- 
tainly it  should  not  be  coequal  with  the  con- 
cern for  the  range  of  experiences  provided  to 
the  student. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  short  time  ago  about  af- 
firmative education.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  provide 
worthy  education  to  young  people  in  a  com- 
plex society,  a  college  must  make  some  value 
Judgments — set  some  specific  objectives  for 
students.  And  higher  education  has  been 
reluctant  to  do  this. 

There  has  been  the  assumption  that  be- 
cause the  college  student  is  old  enough  to 
have  babies  and  get  killed  in  Vietnam  he  is, 
therefore,  old  enough  to  make  all  the  Judg- 
ments about  his  conduct  In  his  out-of-class 
experience  for  himself.  I  don't  think  this  is 
correct.  It  isn't  a  question  of  how  old  the 
student  Is.  It  Is  that  people  with  experience 
and  training  and  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  mankind  need  to  make  some  Judgments — 
for  the  benefit  of  the  student. 

Q.  Can  you  be  a  little  more  specific? 

A.  Let  me  offer  some  Illustrations: 

First,  It  seems  to  me  that  an  alert  educa- 
tional institution  would  examine  such  phe- 
nomena as  the  fact  that  much  of  con- 
temporary culture — the  novels,  the  poetry, 
the  plays,  films,  the  essays — is  devoted  to 
man  in  despair,  man  in  difficulty,  man  de- 
graded. This  was  not  always  so.  In  times 
gone  by,  a  very  large  part  of  the  works  which 
one  read  In  elementary  and  secondary  school 
and  In  college  dramatized  man  surmounting 
difficulty,  man  slaying  dragons.  And  the 
people  coming  out  of  this  kind  of  educa- 
tional experience,  I  think,  had  a  much 
stronger  belief  that  man  can  conquer  his 
difficulties  than  the  typical  student  of  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  alert  educators  would 
recognize  this  aspect  of  today's  society,  and 
try  to  take  measures  to  counteract  It. 

Another  Ulustration: 

The  present  orthodoxy  among  educators  is 
that  one  proper  aspect  of  academic  freedom 
is  that  the  institution  of  higher  education 
should  maintain  a  neutral  position  on  public 
Issues.  Now.  of  course,  there  has  been  an 
argument  about  the  politicization  of  educa- 
tion. And  some  would  have  colleges  take  a 
position  on  public  issues.  But.  basically, 
academic  freedom  has  been  perceived  to  re- 
quire that  the  college  take  no  position. 

I  would  suggest  that  good  education  would 
require  controlled  neutrality,  so  that  If  only 
one  side  of  a  major  issue  Is  l>eing  presented 
on  campus,  the  institution  would  then  see  to 
it  that  responslWe  and  well-informed  spokes- 
men for  the  other  point  of  view  were  brought 
Into  the  deliberations  to  offer  some  balance. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  private  colleges—^ 
your  school,  for  Instance — can  offer  a  better 
education  thtm  public  colleges? 

A.  For  some  people. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  people? 
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A.  It's  those  studente  who  Kgr««  with  our 
basic  kHumptlons,  oii«  of  which  is  this:  By 
accepting  reetnlnU  and  obligations,  you  will 
be  able  to  lead  a  more  purposeful  and  re- 
warding life. 

I  think  a  large  proportion  of  the  college- 
bound  youth  have  somehow  come  to  believe 
that  man  fulfills  himself  by  being  freed 
from  all  obligations  and  limitations.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  this  U  ezacUy  upside 
down,  that  man  fulfills  himself  as  he  recog- 
nizes that  limitations  are  necessary  for 
humans  to  live  together. 

At  our  college,  for  Instance,  we  have  taken 
the  position  that  It  U  Impossible  for  there 
to  be  an  ordered  society  without  accepted 
limits.  Carrying  this  into  the  operation  of 
the  Institution,  we  have  a  basic  policy  that 
we  wUl  abide  by  public  law.  And  when  a 
student  applies  to  the  college,  he  receives 
a  personal  letter  from  me,  saying: 

"We  think  you've  applied  to  a  good  college 
which  offers  a  very  challenging  education. 
But  you  should  understand  that  there  are  a 
nimiber  of  things  which  set  us  apart  from 
many  Institutions.  We  do  abide  by  public 
law.  That  means  we  do  not  tolerate  the  use 
of  illegal  drugs  on  campus.  We  also  have  a 
set  policy  that  we  wUl  treat  our  guests  as 
guests,  that  there  will  be  no  picketing  or 
effort  of  any  kind  to  embarrass,  harass, 
silence  our  speakers,  or  give  a  hard  time  to 
Job  recruiters." 

And  then  we  say:  "If  you  will  find  this  too 
restrictive  a  collegiate  situation,  then  we  be- 
lieve you  will  serve  yourself  and  us  better 
by  choosing  to  go  somewhere  else." 

"A  vnT  CONGXNIAI,  ATlfOSPBKBX" 

Q.  Do  students  ever  decide  not  to  come? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  And  some,  I'm  sure,  decide  to 
come  because  they  perceive  this  as  a  beau- 
tiful, square  college  which  they  will  enjoy 
shaking  up.  This  poses  a  challenge  to  them 
and  to  us. 

Now,  the  parents  and  the  student  may  see 
this  as  a  kind  of  education  that  will  suit 
them.  I  can  assure  you  that  a  number  of 
faculty  members  perceive  this  to  be  a  very 
congenial  atmosphere  In  which  to  carry  on 
their  scholarly  and  teaching  endeavors. 

Q.  Does  your  college  feel  any  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  its  students  off  campus? 

A.  To  the  extent  that  It's  a  question  of  try- 
ing to  police  their  conduct  off  campus,  no. 

Q.  Do  you  see  private  colleges  structured 
mainly  for  an  elite  group  of  students? 

A.  Elite  in  what  sense?  Certainly  not  In 
teroM  of  their  economic  background.  Plfty 
per  cent  of  otir  students  have  financial  aid, 
and  we're  proud  of  that. 

The  private  sector  of  higher  education  still 
offers  the  opportvinlty  for  many  different 
kinds  of  Judgments  about  what  a  good  col- 
lege education  will  be,  and  for  delivering  on 
those  different  Judgments.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  recently  created  institutions  that  have, 
from  the  beginning,  set  forth  as  their  objec- 
tive the  provision  of  the  freest  possible  cir- 
cumstances for  the  student,  in  contrast  to 
what  we  have  at  Rockford.  I  think  it  is  whole- 
some for  different  colleges  to  serve  different 
ends. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  to  the  extent  a  private 
college  sets  forth  Its  purposes  with  great 
clarity,  and  Justifies  those  purposes,  and  de- 
livers on  them,  that  college  has  a  strong 
chance  not  only  of  survival  but  of  strength. 

Q.  On  survival:  Are  you  able  to  charge 
your  students  enough  to  defray  operating 
costs? 

A.  The  tuition  and  fees  which  the  students 
pay  at  Rockford  cover  Just  about  SO  per  cent 
of  the  total  operating  costs  of  the  college. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  Is  a  fair  percentage 
of  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  student? 

A.  I  dont  know  what  a  "fair"  percentage 
Is.  I  think  the  private  college  must  charge  all 
the  tuition  the  traffic  can  bear,  and  the  best 
flgiu-e  Is  the  highest  figure  which  will  permit 
the  Institution  to  deliver  on  Its  objectives. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  private  colleges  have  mis- 
managed their  financial  affairs? 

A.  You  would  have  to  examine  each  col- 
lege. To  the  extent  that  they  are  in  signifi- 
cant financial  dllBculty,  one  supposes  they 
have  made  some  mlsjudgmsnts  somewhere. 
But  whether  that's  In  budgstlng,  or  in  antic- 
ipating revenues,  or  In  public  relations,  or 
in  an  educational  program  which  may  be 
out  of  date — or  ahead  of  its  times — I  think 
this  will  vary  enormously  from  Institution 
to  institution. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  men  are  needed  to  run 
colleges  nowadays? 

A.  If  an  educational  Institution  is  Indeed 
thait — if  Its  purjxxe  is  to  educate  students — 
then  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  officer 
miist  be  an  educational  philosopher  first  and 
foremost. 

fTDKHAL    mrLvrrscK  :  "a   TRAorDT" 

Q.  Who  handles  the  financial  books  then? 

A.  The  chief  financial  officer  shoiild  handle 
the  books. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  potential  to  hold  to 
Ideal  educational  leadership  has  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  development  of  vast  pro- 
grams of  federal  grants.  I  would  suppose  that 
most  major  universities.  In  chooelng  their 
presidents,  would  have  to  conduct  their  pres- 
idential search  among  those  people  well  ac- 
quainted with  Washington,  and  that  It  may 
now  be  unthinkable  to  choose  a  president 
from  outside  the  group  of  people  who  have 
all  the  right  contacts  in  Washington.  From 
where  I  sit,  if  that's  true,  it's  a  tragedy. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Because  It  diminishes  both  the  training 
of  potential  presidents  in  educational  phi- 
losophy and  experience,  and  tends  to  focus 
the  selection  process  upon  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  grant  solicitation  and  grant  policy- 
making. 

Q.  Has  your  college  received  any  federal 
aid? 

A.  We  have  processed  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loans,  since  they  are  essen- 
tially directed  to  the  students  rather  than 
to  the  college.  We  also,  in  the  same  vein, 
have  processed  BllnoU  State  scholarships  for 
our  students. 

Beyond  that,  we  have  neither  received  nor 
sought  any  government  monies  for  the  col- 
lege, either  In  our  educational  program  or  In 
our  construction  program.  And  we  are  almost 
at  the  end  of  building  a  whole  new  campus. 
We  have  relocated  the  college.  We  have  now 
completed  36  buildings  without  lulng  any 
federal  loans  or  grants.  In  the  11  years  In 
which  we've  been  developing  our  new  cam- 
pus, we  have  raised  about  26  million  dollars. 

Q.  Who  has  put  up  that  money? 

A.  People  In  our  own  city  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly generous  to  us.  Beyond  that,  we 
have  enlisted  generous  help  from  individuals, 
foundations  and  corporations  outside  our 
city. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  any  kind  of  federal  aid  to 
colleges? 

A.  I  think  there  Is  available  a  very  effec- 
tive means  of  transmitting  funds  from  Oov- 
emment  to  higher  education.  It  Is  one  which 
a  number  of  college  presidents.  Including 
myself,  have  reconunended  for  many  years, 
and  which  is  now  before  Congress.  0nder  this 
legislation,  the  Individual  taxpayer  would 
receive  a  tax  credit  of  $100  for  a  gift  of  that 
amount  to  a  college  of  his  choice.  A  corpora- 
tion would  receive  a  tax  credit  up  to  $6,000 
for  gifts.  Colleges  could  spend  this  revenue 
for  whatever  their  needs  are  at  the  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  far  preferable  to  the 
technique  which  Congress  has  chosen:  iislng 
direct  grants  for  specific  purpoees. 

We  do  not  propose  that  the  whole  complex 
of  grants  be  suddenly  dismantled.  Grants 
are  so  woven  Into  the  fabric  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  you  would  have  a  terrible  col- 
lapse. We  do  suggest  that  tax  credit*  be 
established  at  the  federal  level.  This  tech- 
nique already  has  been  established  in  In- 
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dlana  and  Michigan,  applying  to  State  In- 
come taxes.  If  It  proves  workable  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  In  time  perhaps  many  of  the 
programs  of  federal  grants  could  be  phased 
out  In  favor  of  comparable  amounts  of  money 
realized  through  federal  tax  credits. 

DOXTBTIMO     AM     KDUCATTOIT'S     VALtTX 

Q.  Dr.  Howard,  do  you  find  many  parents 
and  students  beginning  to  ask  if  a  college 
education  Is  worth  what  it  costs  in  time  and 
money? 

A.  I  have  seen  this  reported  by  surveys  and 
in  the  press.  I  don't  have  extensive  first- 
hand experience,  because  in  most  cases  the 
people  I  find  myself  in  contact  with  know 
something  about  Rockford  College  and  are 
talking  to  me  precisely  because  they  know 
what  we  stand  for. 

Certainly,  I've  talked  with  many  parents 
who  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
alienation  or  the  cynicism  or  the  hostility  of 
their  young  people  that  seem  to  develop  or  be 
augmented  while  they're  In  college — and  be 
In  evidence  when  they  graduate  from  college. 

Somehow,  In  the  minds  of  many  young 
people  dissent,  protest  and  confrontation 
have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  glory  words, 
and  good  things  In  themselves.  This,  of 
course,  is  nonsense.  Fiizzy  thinking  like  this 
and  hostility  toward  the  society  on  the  part 
of  new  college  graduates  are  among  the  rea- 
sons why  many  people  are  wondering  about 
the  validity  of  college  education. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  lot  of  young  people  are 
going  to  college  Just  because  other  young 
people  are? 

A.  Undoubtedly  a  number  are.  There  Is  no 
question  but  that  a  large  number  of  people 
have  gone  to  college  in  order  to  avoid  becom- 
ing eligible  for  the  draft.  That  generally  has 
been  unwholesome  for  education. 

Actually,  a  college  can  only  truly  prosper 
as  It  serves  students  who  are  there  with 
serious  educational  purpose  and  as  It  Is  able 
to  deUver  lively  and  responsible  and  worthy 
educational  service  to  those  serious  students. 


AMCHITKA  ISLAND 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OP    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
into  early  fall,  the  nuclear  test  on  Am- 
chltka  Island  Is  still  progressing  on 
schedule.  The  President  seems  to  be  im- 
pervious to  the  wishes  of  Alaskans  and 
the  Nation. 

Last  May  concerned  citizens  in  Altiska 
testified  before  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission hearings  in  Anchorage  and  Ju- 
neau. At  that  time  the  people  of  my 
State  registered  their  unalterable  oppo- 
sition to  the  Cannikin  test.  At  that  time 
I,  too,  registered  my  opposition  to  the 
test  and  expressed  my  concern  for  the 
people  who  live  near  the  test  site. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  telegram  from 
J.  L.  Burton,  coimcil  president  of  the 
city  council  of  Unalaska.  I  believe  this 
communication  represents  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  the  Unalaska  com- 
munity and  the  entire  State.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  include  that  tele- 
gram Into  the  Record: 

Unalaska,    Alaska. 
Representative  Nick  Bxcich, 
WaaMngton,    D.C. 

The  City  Council  of  Unalaak*.  Alaska 
wish  to  Join  the  multitude  In  dissent  of 
further  nuclear  testing  on  Amchltka  Island. 
We  represent  the  largest  municipality  with- 
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in  close  proximity  of  the  test  site;  conse- 
quently we  have  the  most  to  lose.  Our  en- 
tire livelihood  la  dependent  upon  the  sea. 
Any  program  conceived  with  the  remotest 
possibility  of  disruption  of  the  sea  and.  or 
the  life  beneath  It:  not  to  mention  generat- 
ing earthquakes,  tidal  waves,  or  volcanic 
eruptions  of  which  our  area  of  the  world 
Is  most  prevalent,  should  be  considered  crim- 
inal at  its  conception.  Are  we  really  that 
expendable? 

J.  L.  Burton,  Council  President. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  "POPULA- 
TION EXPLOSION " 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last,  the  truth  about  the  "population  ex- 
plosion" in  the  United  States  is  out: 
There  is  not  any. 

Furthermore,  there  never  was  one — 
not,  at  least  in  the  popularly  understood 
sense  of  too  many  people  to  be  adequately 
provided  for  by  our  land  area  and  avail- 
able resources.  There  is  some  severe  con- 
gesticai  in  our  metropolitan  areas,  prime 
recreational  areas,  and  heavily  traveled 
highways.  But  cmyone  desiring  to  escape 
such  congestion  is  under  no  obligation  to 
remain  where  It  is — and  incresisingly, 
people  are  going  elsewhere.  There  are 
signs  of  a  healthy  reversal  of  the  de- 
cades-long flow  of  the  American  people 
from  the  coimtry  to  the  city. 

But  as  to  the  mythical  overall  "popu- 
lation explosion,"  figures  from  the  1970 
census,  just  analyzed  by  the  Washing- 
ton Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies, 
ought  to  lay  this  ghost  once  and  for  all 
to  rest.  Financed  by  the  Ford  Foimda- 
tion,  and  given  front  page  coverage  by 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  among  other  major  news- 
papers, this  study  points  out  that  the 
greatest  decline  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  5  in  the  120  years 
for  which  these  statistics  have  been 
kept  in  the  United  States — a  drop  of  15.5 
percent  from  1960  to  1970 — coincides 
with  "one  of  the  largest  recorded  10-year 
Incresises  among  yoimg  adults  in  the 
principal  childbearing-age  range." 

The  drop  is  almost  exactly  twice  as 
great  as  during  the  depression  decade  of 
the  1930's. 

The  study  went  on  to  say  that,  while 
the  overall  size  of  our  population  Ls  still 
rising — though  much  more  slowly  than 
past  projections  had  indicated — the  pres- 
ent trend,  if  continued,  would  "bring 
stability  or  decline  of  the  total  popula- 
tion." So  for  the  first  time,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, in  a  source  clearly  not  hostile  to 
populatiai  limitation,  we  have  the  pre- 
diction of  a  population  decline  in  the 
United  States — which  history  shows  to 
be  one  of  the  most  characteristic  ele- 
ments in  national  decay  and  collapse.  A 
nation  which  makes  a  crusade  out  of  re- 
ducing its  birth  rate  Ls  working  overtime 
to  eliminate  itself  from  the  face  at  the 
earth. 

What  about  "quality  of  life?"  In  1968. 
the  population  density  in  North  America 
was  the  lowest  of  any  continent  in  the 
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world — except  Austrsdia:  26.8  persons  per 
square  mile.  By  comparison,  the  popula- 
tion density  in  Africa  was  29.4  persons 
per  square  mile,  in  Asia  191.2,  and  in 
Europe  239.3.  Thus  the  two  continents 
whose  people  have  the  highest  living 
standards — Europe  and  North  America — 
had  the  highest  and  the  lowest  popula- 
tion densities,  while  the  two  with  the 
lowest  living  standards — Africa  and 
Asia — ^had  the  second  highest  and  the 
second  lowest.  The  Netherlands,  which 
has  a  very  high  standard  of  living,  is 
much  more  densely  populated  than  India, 
which  has  a  very  low  standard  of  living. 

From  these  facts  it  should  be  obvious 
that  there  is  no  essential  connection  be- 
tween density  of  population  and  "quality 
of  life,"  as  Is  so  often  thoughtlessly  as- 
sumed. Underdeveloped  areas  such  as 
Africa  and  Latin  America — which  has  a 
population  density  of  only  36.1  persons 
per  square  mile — actually  need  more 
people  to  help  make  up  for  their  lack 
of  capital. 

The  idea  that  the  world  cannot  feed  its 
people  in  the  present  or  the  foreseeable 
future  has  been  demolished  by  highly 
competent  scientists.  For  instance,  Colin 
Clark,  a  recognized  British  expert  in  agri- 
cultural economics,  points  out  in  his  re- 
cently published  book  "Starvation  Or 
Plenty?"  that  the  world's  present  arable 
land,  managed  according  to  agricultural 
and  forestry  techniques  now  in  use,  would 
support  35  billion  people  at  the  highest 
present  C(Hisumption  level — more  than 
10  times  the  present  world  population. 
This  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  for 
decades  agricultural  productivity  in  all 
the  advanced  nations  has  been  rising  at 
a  fairly  steewly  rate  of  about  5  percent 
per  year. 

So  the  facts  show  that  there  is  no  reed 
population  crisis  in  the  world,  and  clearly 
none  in  the  United  States.  It  is  indeed 
an  ironic  twist  of  history  to  find  the  Ford 
Foundation,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
finance  and  popularize  the  antilife  cam- 
paign  in  America  today,  along  with  push- 
ing for  big  government  in  general,  final- 
ly— as  if  by  accident — stumbling  over 
the  truth  that  the  "baby  boom"  has 
turned  Into  a  "baby  bust."  Now  that  the 
truth  is  out,  it  will  be  fascinating  to  see 
what  new  excuse  the  planners  come  up 
with  here  in  Washington  to  justify  their 
legislation  bringing  Government  into  the 
home  and  the  bedroom. 


CARROLL  CREEK  CLEANUP 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
two  springs  and  summers,  members  of 
the  Potomac  Fly  Fishermen's  Club  have 
dramatized  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  citizens  take  effective  and  imselflsh 
action  to  improve  their  local  environ- 
ment. 

In  this  case,  a  group  of  local  fishermen 
have  sought  to  clean  up  portions  of  Car- 
roll Creek.  And  thanks  to  their  continu- 
ing efforts  pollution  has  been  stopped  at 
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the  source  and  the  stream  Is  beginning  to 
take  back  some  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
it  forced  out  with  silt  and  grime  In  the 
late  1960's.  To  make  the  river  run  faster 
and  deeper  the  club  built  stone  dams  and 
then  landscaped  the  banks  with  trees  and 
grass.  Club  members  have  also  sought  out 
polluters  and  have  received  their  volim- 
tary  compliance  to  end  pollution  of  the 
river. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  interview  Paul 
Crum,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Potomac  Fly 
Fishermen's  Club  Cleanup  Committee, 
was  asked  when  the  project  would  be 
completed.  His  prophetic  answer  should 
serve  as  a  positive  impetus  to  all  citizens, 
government  oflBcials,  community  busi- 
nesses and  area  industries : 

I'm  not  sure  we'll  ever  reaUy  be  done.  It 
depends  on  the  thoughtfulness  of  man.  If  he 
continues  to  be  Irresponsible,  we'll  always 
have  work  to  do. 

I  commend  the  civic  pride  of  the 
Potomac  Fly  Fishermen's  Club  and  ex- 
tend our  thanks  for  their  splendid  ex- 
ample of  how  great  things  can  be  accom- 
plished when  people  pull  together  for  a 
better  environment. 


ECONOMIC  GAME  PLAN 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    lUCRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  30  days  of  the  90-day  wage-price 
rent  freeze  have  now  passed  and,  despite 
the  complexity  of  such  an  imdertaking, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  President's  action 
continues  to  have  the  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people. 
While  our  economic  problems  aro  not 
over,  the  President's  decisive  action  has 
clearly  set  a  course  that  has  the  Nation 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  The  Jack- 
son Citizen  Patriot,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  in 
its  editorial  of  September  14,  discusses 
the  administration's  new  economic  game 
plan  in  terms  which  puts  the  President's 
program  in  thoughtful  perspective,  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  follows : 

NntON  Plans  Wxllin  EcoNomc  Oaick 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  feature  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  to  Congress  setting  out 
his  goals  for  Phase  Two  of  his  economic  pro- 
gram was  his  announcement  that  the  current 
wage-price  freeee  would  not  be  extended. 

In  the  great  game  of  poUtlcs  and  govern- 
ment this  amounts  to  giving  up  bargaining 
power,  or  leverage,  which  might  be  used  to 
impose  ■ihe  President's  will  on  Congress,  on 
labor  and  on  numagement. 

Instead,  Mr.  Nlzon  described  the  contro- 
versial 90-day  freeae  as  a  means  of  holding 
the  line  while  the  next  phase  of  stabilisation 
Is  discussed. 

While  the  Initial  announcement  of  the 
price-wage  freeee  oame  aa  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  all  but  his  closest  aasoclatea,  the 
President  is  bringing  all  elements  of  the  econ- 
omy and  government  Into  the  planning  for 
the  second  step.  He  insists  that  price  and 
wage  stabUlzatlon,  in  whatever  form  It  may 
take,  must  be  only  a  way-station  on  the 
road  to  free  markets  and  free  collective  bar- 
gaining in  a  new  prosperity  without  war. 
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It  wUl  be  a  great  act  IX  be  can  bring  It  off. 
His  atrate^  seemB  designed  to  get  the  mazl- 
miun  cooperation  from  all  ttaoae  Involved.  He 
has  confused  his  critics,  as  be  so  often  does. 

Tbe  moat  significant  aspect  of  Pbase  One 
of  tbe  new  economic  plsui  Is  tbe  support  it 
gained  from  tbe  public,  as  reflected  In  pub- 
lic opinion  polls.  Even  tbe  bitter  deniincla- 
tlon  of  tbe  freeze  by  labor  leaders  failed  to 
persuade  the  worried  masses  the  freeze  was 
all  bad. 

Tbe  people  apparently  were  waiting  for 
someone  to  "do  something"  and  "somebody," 
in  tbe  form  of  the  President,  did. 

The  President,  however,  obviously  knew 
that  bis  plan  could  not  work  iinless  he  did 
have  the  cooperation  of  business  and  labor 
leaders  and  of  the  Congress  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats. 

He  also  realized,  as  old  hand  In  govern- 
ment, that  rigid  controls  cannot  work  over 
the  long  haul.  Confusion  creeps  In  as  nollngs 
axe  made  on  one  pbase  or  another  of  a  highly 
complex  system.  The  dlfDculty  In  determin- 
ing how  the  freeze  affects  teachers'  salaries 
Is  a  case  In  point. 

The  difficulties  In  enforcing  the  freeze 
thus  would  result  in  the  rapid  eroding  away 
of  the  support  the  general  public  has  been 
giving  the  President. 

The  freeze  bad  the  proper  shock  effect  and 
certainly  focused  public  attention  on  the 
need  for  controlling  Inflation.  It  exposed  pub- 
lic support  for  some  practical  program  to  halt 
weakening  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

Thus  tbe  President  really  isn't  giving  much 
away  by  announcing  that  tbe  freeze  wUl  not 
be  extended.  He  has  made  bis  point.  He  has 
opened  tbe  door  wide  for  cooperation  by  busi- 
ness and  labor  Interests.  He  has  shown  Con- 
gress how  the  voters  feel  about  economic  sta- 
bUlty. 

He  has  a  lot  going  for  him  as  be  opens  tbe 
round  of  conferences  which  are  intended  to 
produce  an  economic  stabilization  plan  which 
Is  both  effective  and  acceptable  to  all  ele- 
ments involved. 

At  this  point  in  time  the  President's  eco- 
nomic game  plan  seems  to  be  working  well 
even  though  the  final  score  is  yet  to  come. 


U.S.A. — THE  HOPE  OP  FREE  MEN 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JXBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  are  the 
expressed  thoughts  of  man  that  retain 
their  vitality  for  very  long  in  this  day 
and  age.  Nonetheless,  Gen.  W.  C.  West- 
moreland, Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Aimy,  be- 
gan his  Law  Day  address  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  on  May  1,  1971,  with  some  very 
pertinent  observations  that  should  be  re- 
membered in  these  very  troubling  and 
challenging  times: 

The  two  most  powerful  nations  In  the 
world  mark  today.  May  1,  as  a  day  of  national 
Importance.  In  theory,  both  these  nations 
are  quite  similar: 

Both  are  a  union  of  separate  states; 

Both  have  written  constitutions  that  serve 
as  foundations  for  their  governments; 

Both  have  elected  legislative  bodies; 

Both  have  a  system  of  courts,  and 

Both  have  elected  chief  executives. 

Yet, 

In  one,  the  government  exists  for  the  peo- 
ple; In  the  other,  the  people  exist  for  the 
government. 

In  one,  the  state  Is  subordinate  to  the  In- 
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dividual;  In  tbe  other  the  Individual  Is  sub- 
servient to  the  state. 

In  one,  this  date  is  a  dignified  rededicatlon 
to  the  fundamentals  on  which  our  Nation 
was  founded  and  has  continued  to  prevail: 
in  the  other,  this  date  Is  an  occasion  for  tbe 
display  of  the  Instruments  of  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  striking  differences 
ought  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  as 
a  guide  by  which  we  might  Judge  our 
choices  on  the  major  issues  facing  our 
Nation. 


THE   OLD:    DOES  ANYBODY  CARE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  eight  ar- 
ticles on  the  problems  of  elderly  people 
by  Carol  Ann  Smith  in  the  Champaign, 
HI.,  News-Gazette.  This  article  was  pub- 
lished on  September  2,  1971: 
At  70  Shk  Must  Dzcide — Eat  or  Rzmovx 
Oabbage? 
(By  Carol  Ann  Smith) 

It  happened  that  one  month  a  resident  of 
Champaign,  a  woman  in  her  late  seventies, 
had  to  make  a  decision.  She  had  to  decide 
whether  she  would  eat  or  have  her  garbage 
collected  every  month. 

There  was  no  question  In  her  mind  that  she 
would  have  to  choose — she  was  living  on 
about  $60  per  month. 

It  was  clear  that  she  could  stand  the  gar- 
bage no  longer  and  she  made  her  choice.  She 
paid  to  have  the  garbage  hauled  away. 

One  day  without  food,  two  days  without 
food.  On  the  fourth  day,  she  gave  up. 

She  went  to  a  local  supermarket,  shop- 
lifted about  $6  worth  of  food,  was  caught  and 
arrested.  She  had  been  processed  and  was 
literally  on  her  way  to  jail  before  anyone 
knew  why  she  had  gone  to  tbe  supermarket 
In  the  first  place. 

At  that  point  she  was  put  In  contact  with 
social  workers,  and  they  went  looking  for  aid 
for  her. 

Aside  from  Social  Security,  which  requires 
the  status  of  Insured  worker  or  widow  or 
dependent  of  an  Insured  worker,  the  only 
other  place  to  go  for  aid  on  a  continuing  basis 
Is  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  and 
Its  Old  Age  Assistance  (OAA)  program. 

Old  Age  Assistance  is  what  is  known  as  a 
"categorical  assistance"  program.  It  is  fi- 
nanced by  both  state  and  federal  monies  and 
unlike  Social  Security  requires  that  tbe  ap- 
plicant demonstrate  need. 

Need  is  computed  in  terms  of  Income  defi- 
ciency— tbe  applicant's  Income  Is  matched 
against  what  tbe  Illinois  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Aid  has  determined  is  necessary  to  live  on. 

OAA  has  two  definite  drawbacks,  draw- 
backs which  act  as  positive  deterrents  to  ap- 
plying for  aid.  Vernon  Pitch,  director  of  the 
Champaign  County  public  aid  office,  will  con- 
cede that  either  factor  Is  a  deterrent. 

First,  there  Is  a  general  stigma  attached  to 
receiving  "welfare,"  and  Old  Age  Assistance 
simply  because  it  Is  administered  out  of  the 
public  aid  office  becomes  "welfare." 

"I  really  have  some  trouble  with  that," 
Fitch  told  the  News-Oazette,  "despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  majority  ethic.  Sure,  Social  Se- 
curity enjoys  a  generally  respected  attitude." 

"But  when  these  people  were  paying  tbe 
Social  Security  tax,  weren't  they  paying  other 
taxes?"  Fitch  asked.  "Iiook,  at  one  fxrint  when 
I  started  working  for  public  aid  and  tbe 
state,  I  sat  down  and  figured  out  all  my 
taxes.  I  figured  that  I  was  about  one-fourth 
self-employed." 
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Fttch  sees  Social  Secxirlty  as  a  system  of 
transfer  payments  from  tbe  employed  young- 
er worker  to  the  aged  retired  worker.  And 
he  sees  Old  Age  Assistance  as  transfer  pay- 
ments from  tbe  younger  taxpayer  to  the 
older  taxpayer. 

"As  I  see  it  there  is  only  a  slight  qualita- 
tive difference  in  fact  between  OAA  and  So- 
cial Security,"  be  commented. 

The  other  deterrent  is  tbe  fact  that  Illi- 
nois law  gives  tbe  state  a  first  lien  on  the 
estate  of  the  OAA  recipient.  Only  a  mortgage 
has  priority  over  tbe  lien  the  state  holds. 

"I'm  In  favor  of  that  lien  at  this  point  be- 
cause we  as  a  population,  a  community  have 
lost  too  much  of  a  sense  of  caring  for  our 
own;  we  have  dropped  the  legal  responsi- 
bility of  children  for  their  adult  parents," 
Pitch  said.  It  Is,  he  says,  a  "royal  oop-out." 

"There  are  Just  too  many  cases  of  kids  who 
could  afford  to  help  their  aged  parent  and 
wouldn't  do  it,"  he  continued.  At  this  point, 
he  went  into  a  lengthy  recital  of  cases  he  had 
handled  in  which  the  children,  informed  of 
the  need  of  their  parents,  made  outright 
refusals  to  assist  and  repeated  the  refusals 
longly  and  loudly,  to  the  extent  they  were 
ultimately  cited  for  contempt  of  court. 

"And  the  kids  know  they  are  going  to  In- 
herit the  property.  If  the  state  Is  going  to 
help  support  the  parent,  then  the  state 
should  be  a  beneficiary  of  the  estate,"  Fitch 
said. 

"The  inequity  is  not  the  Hen  itself  but  that 
It  does  not  apply  to  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren recipients,  only  to  the  aged,  the  blind 
and  the  disabled,"  he  concluded. 

The  lien  deters  potential  recipients  either 
because  they  don't  understand  It  or  because 
they  do  understand  It  and  want  their  estate 
to  go  Intact  to  their  children. 

"I'll  never  understand  why  they  want  to 
leave  anything  to  some  of  those  kids,  but 
they  do,"  Pitch  remarked. 

If  a  person  over  65  yecu^  of  age  decides  to 
seek  assistance,  he  receives  a  request  form. 

Champaign  County  is  a  pilot  county  In  the 
use  of  the  affidavit  application.  The  request 
form  is  the  only  resource  Judged  In  deter- 
mining the  need  of  tbe  applicant. 

The  News-Gazette  went  through  the  "needs 
test"  with  Fitch,  using  the  average  monthly 
Social  Security  Check  amount  of  $125.08  as 
the  only  source  of  Income  for  a  single  per- 
son owning  bis  own  home. 

For  a  single  person  the  needs  are  computed 
along  these  lines : 

$46.85  for  food,  clothing,  household  sup- 
plies and  personal  essentials. 

$3.00  for  water. 

$5.35  for  electricity. 

$2.55  per  month  for  cooking  fuel. 

$12  per  month  for  heating  fuel  (eight 
heating  months). 

$4  per  month  for  garbage  collection. 

$6  for  a  minimum  telephone  bill. 

$13.34  for  a  therapeutic  diet  reqxiired  in  a 
majority  of  cases  for  diabetes. 

Up  to  $4.33  for  shopping  expenses  a  month. 

An  average  of  $1.50  per  month  for  "odd 
Jobs"  such  as  mowing,  raking  and  snow  re- 
moval. 

Taxes  on  the  home,  averaging  about  $250 
per  year  are  either  pro-rated  or  a  special  al- 
lowance Is  made  when  the  taxes  come  due. 

Based  on  the  needs  test  It  was  unlikely 
that  the  single  person  receiving  the  average 
Social  Security  amount  would  qualify  for 
Old  Age  Assistance,  and  If  qualification  were 
made,  the  amount  of  eligibility  would  be 
small.  The  individual  would,  however,  quali- 
fy for  medical  assistance  which  is  extremely 
comprehensive. 

During  the  month  of  July.  219  persons 
In  Champaign  County  received  Old  Age  As- 
sistance payments.  The  checks  ranged  from 
$1.23  to  $210.94. 

The  average  age  of  the  OAA  recipient  is 
believed  by  Fitch  to  be  about  78  or  79  years 
of  age. 

The  number  of  recipients  is  gradually  fall- 
ing both  in  this  county  and  the  state.  The 
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decrease  here  Is  a  oombination  of  the  high 
economic  standards  of  the  community  and 
tbe  increase  in  Social  Seciirlty  payments. 
There  is  in  Champaign  County  an  unusual 
economic  skewing  toward  professionals. 

"It  Just  comes  down  to  tbe  fact  that  too 
many  people  have  too  much  Income  to  qualify 
for  OAA,"  Fitch  said. 

The  economics  of  tbe  aged  point  to  one 
Inevitable  conclusion — subsistence,  a  life 
that  Implies  existence  and  very  little  more, 
sertotis  economic  disadvantage. 

The  situation  might  be  ameliorated  to 
some  degree  if  in  other  spheres  tbe  aged 
could  count  on  meaningful  widespread  so- 
cial services. 

The  fact  of  tbe  situation  is  that  they 
cannot. 


JUSTICE  BLACK  RETIRES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
85  years  old,  Justice  Hugo  Lafayette 
Black  is  leaving  the  Supreme  Court.  Al- 
though he  is  7  months  short  of  setting 
the  record  for  length  of  service  on  the 
Court,  his  contributions  to  the  coimtry 
during  the  34  years  he  served  are  un- 
countable and  monumental. 

During  his  tenure  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  Justice  Black  earned  the  honor  of 
seeing  his  dissenting  opinions  become 
law.  As  an  example,  Black  dissented  in 
the  case  of  Betts  agsdnst  Brsidy  in  1942, 
a  case  where  the  accused  requested  coun- 
sel but  his  request  was  denied.  When 
the  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  was  upheld. 
The  Court  ruled  that  due  process  of  law 
under  the  14th  amendment  does  not  nec- 
essarily apply  to  the  States.  Justice  Black 
dissented.  He  wrote: 

This  case  can  be  determined  by  resolution 
of  a  narrower  question:  whether  in  view  of 
tbe  nature  of  the  offense  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  trial  and  conviction,  this  pe- 
titioner was  denied  the  procedural  protection 
which  is  bis  right  under  the  federal  consti- 
tution. I  think  he  was. 

In  arguing  that  the  State  courts  should 
be  equally  as  fair  in  providing  counsel  as 
the  Federal  courts.  Black  wrote: 

A  practice  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
"common  and  fundamental  ideas  of  fairness 
and  right"  which  subjects  Innocent  men  to 
Increased  dangers  of  conviction  merely  be- 
cause of  their  poverty. 

It  was  a  personal  victory  for  Justice 
Black  and  a  victory  for  us  all  when  he 
announced  the  Court's  decision  in  Gideon 
against  Walnwright,  a  decision  which 
overturned  Betts  against  Brady.  Apply- 
ing the  14th  amendment  to  Florida 
courts,  Black  wrote  in  this  case : 

Reason  and  refiectlon  require  us  to  recog- 
nize that  in  oiu*  adversary  system  of  criminal 
Justice,  any  person  haled  into  court,  who  is 
too  poor  to  hire  a  lawyer,  cannot  be  assured  a 
fair  and  free  trial  unless  counsel  is  provided 
for  him. 

And  later  in  that  decision,  he  adds : 

The  right  of  one  charged  with  a  crime  to 
counsel  may  not  be  deemed  fundamental 
and  essential  in  some  countries,  but  it  Is  In 

ours. 
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The  first  amendment  had  its  best  de- 
fender in  Justice  Black.  Freedom  of  ex- 
pression, of  press,  of  association  and  of 
religion  were  protected  by  dissenting 
and,  later,  concurring  opinions  by  the 
Associate  Justice  from  Alabama. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
last  Sunday,  called  him  a  titan  on  the 
Court.  An  excellent  Justice  who  is  step- 
ping down  should  be  replaced  by  one  who 
will  maintain  that  tradition  of  excel- 
lence. At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
editorial  from  the  Post  into  the  Record  : 
Hugo    Black    Leaves    the    Court 

Mr.  Justice  Black's  retirement  takes  a 
Titan  from  the  Court.  The  sharpness  and 
vigor  of  bis  Intellect  together  with  tbe  pas- 
sionate force  of  his  convictions  gave  him  an 
Influence  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
other  single  associate  Justice  during  the  34 
years  of  his  tenure  on  the  bench.  The  Im- 
print of  his  ideas  will  surely  prove  indelible. 
But  the  robust,  healthly  warmth  of  his  faith 
In  freedom  will  Just  as  surely  be  missed  in 
the  years  that  lie  immediately  ahead  as  exi- 
gent national  needs  afford  a  pretext  for  in- 
cursions on  Individual  liberty. 

Justice  Black  took  his  concept  of  libertj 
from  the  English  Levellers  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  has  believed,  this  is  to  say — as  tbe 
Pounders  of  the  American  Republic  be- 
lieved— that  the  government  of  a  free  people 
may  exercise  only  such  p>owers  as  the  people 
grant  to  it.  "I  strongly  believe,"  he  said 
once  in  a  specific  reference  to  the  Levellers, 
"that  this  history  shows  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose and  plan  of  the  Constitution  Is  that  the 
federal  government  should  have  no  powers 
except  those  that  are  expressly  or  Impliedly 
granted,  and  that  no  department  of  govern- 
ment— executive,  legislative,  or  Judicial — 
has  authority  to  add  to  or  take  from  the 
powers  granted  to  it  or  the  powers  denied  it 
by  the  Constitution."  He  became,  therefore, 
In  any  meaningful  sense  of  the  term,  a  rig- 
idly strict  constructionist 

Justice  Black  has  argued  with  particular 
fervor  that  the  words  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment were  meant  to  be  taken  altogether 
literally  and  that  they  forbade  Congress  to 
place  limitations  of  any  sort  whatever  upon 
the  expression  of  ideas  His  conviction  on  this 
score  has  been  bolstered  by  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  utility  of  freedom.  The  risks  to  na- 
tional security  inherent  in  repression  have 
always  semed  to  him  far  graver  than  the 
risks  admittedly  inherent  in  letting  men 
speak  and  write  foolishly  or  disloyally.  He 
thinks  of  the  First  Amendment  not  at  all  as 
an  indulgence  or  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  in 
times  devoid  of  stress  or  tension  but  as  an 
essential  means  for  self-government;  its  free- 
doms he  said  "are  Indispensable  safeguards 
to  our  country's  safety  and  prosperity." 

The  Justice's  strict  constructionism  has 
manifested  itself  also  in  his  interpretation 
of  tbe  procedural  safeguards  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  He  Interpreted  these  more  literally 
and  less  liberally  than  many  of  his  associates 
and  contended  throughout  his  career  on  the 
bench  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  made 
these  provisions  binding  upon  the  states.  Tbe 
Court  never  accepted  this  view.  Case  by  case, 
amendment  by  amendment,  however,  the 
Court  has  Incorporated  almost  every  stipula- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  applicable  to 
state  action. 

Like  his  views  about  freedom  of  expression, 
Justice  Black's  views  about  the  procedural  re- 
straints on  governmental  action  reflect  a  pro- 
found belief  in  the  idea  of  limited  govern- 
ment— in  the  idea  of  a  government  limited 
in  the  powers  It  may  exercise  by  a  funda- 
mental written  charter.  That  was  an  idea 
which  the  English  Levellers  sought  to  realize 
In  the  England  of  their  day.  It  was  an  idea 
which  they  brought  to  the  new  world  when 
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they  came  here  in  search  of  religious  liberty 
and  which  their  descendants  bro\igbt  into  be- 
ing when  they  founded  this  nation  and  cre- 
ated a  government  bounded  by  tbe  terms  of 
tbe  Constitution.  Determined  to  maintain  re- 
ligious liberty  In  the  new  world,  tbe  authors 
of  the  Constitution  provided  In  the  very  first 
article  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  that  tbe  new  gov- 
ernment they  were  creating  should  remain 
wholly  aloof  from  religion.  Justice  Black  was 
a  stalwart  champion  of  that  restraint.  "By 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  tbe  Constitution," 
he  wrote  in  one  of  his  opinions,  "our  history 
shows  that  there  was  a  widespread  awareness 
among  many  Americans  of  the  dangers  of  a 
union  of  church  and  state.  These  people 
knew,  some  of  them  from  bitter  personal  ex- 
perience, that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual  to  worship  In 
his  own  way  lay  In  the  government's  placing 
Its  official  stamp  of  approval  upon  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  prayer  or  one  particular  form 
of  religious  service  .  .  ." 

The  duty  and  obligation  of  a  Supreme 
Court  as  Justice  Black  has  seen  It,  is  to  keep 
governmental  power  within  tbe  boundaries 
prescribed  for  It  by  the  Constitution.  For  his 
own  part,  he  has  discharged  that  duty  and 
obligation  with  unswerving  fidelity. 

Justice  Black  has  given  falling  health  as 
the  reason  for  his  retirement.  Almost  tbe 
whole  of  bis  long  career  has  been  given  to 
public  service.  It  would  be  bard  to  think  of 
anyone  who  has  more  thoroughly  earned  a 
time  of  ease  and  relaxation.  Let  us  hope  ar- 
dently that  release  from  the  exacting  work 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court  will  restore  Justice 
Black  to  good  health.  He  leaves  the  bench 
with  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  his  col- 
leagues and  of  tbe  American  people. 


THE    125TH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SISTERS  OF  THE  VISITATION 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    ItABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  are  observing  the  125th  anniversary 
of  their  founding,  I  thought  we  might 
take  a  few  minutes  today  to  share  the 
history  of  the  Visitation  and  the  con- 
tributions it  has  made  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  fiber  of  our  Nation. 

Since  1846,  the  Frederick  Academy 
of  the  Visitation,  a  resident  and  day 
school  for  girls,  has  provided  a  program 
of  scholastic  excellence  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation. 
The  traditional  home-like  character  of 
the  Visitation  Academy  provides  a  most 
desirable  environment  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  cultural,  moral,  and  scholastic 
values.  For  125  years  the  Visitation  Sis- 
ters have  served  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  ecumenism.  Today  their  service  to 
the  Nation  is  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
rficlal  and  cultural  equality. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Visitation 
Academy  served  the  military  as  a  Union 
hospital.  The  academy  is  located  in  the 
historic  area  of  Frederick,  Md.  During 
the  period  from  1950  to  1970,  the  build- 
ings were  restored  to  their  original 
beauty  of  architectural  masterpieces. 
The  buildings  symbolize  the  courage, 
vision,  and  permanence  of  early 
America. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  12Sth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  academy, 
the  ideals  and  achievements  It  best  rep- 
resents have  been  simunarlzed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon: 

The  President's  Message 

As  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  observe  the 
one  hundred  twenty-fllth  anniversary  of 
their  founding  In  Frederick.  Maryland.  I  want 
to  express  my  warmest  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  on  an  annlversAry  to  which  your 
achievements  have  brought  national  signif- 
icance. 

The  guid&nce  you  have  given  to  the  young 
ladles  whom  you  have  schooled  has  become 
through  their  lives  a  source  of  strength  for 
the  nation  and  has  Immeasurably  contrib- 
uted to  the  excellence  of  secondary  education 
In  our  country. 

The  rich  traditions  and  spiritual  values 
which  you  have  Imparted  have  enabled  your 
students  to  lead  fuller  and  more  significant 
lives  and  to  enhance  the  lives  of  others. 
There  could  be  no  greater  service  than  this 
to  Qod  or  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

As  we  go  forward  to  meet  the  new  chal- 
lenges of  peace  and  to  build  a  generation  of 
peace,  your  prayers  and  your  good  works  will 


be  more  needed  than  ever.  It  Is  on  behalf  of 
countlees  fellow  citizens  that  I  axprees  my 
personal  admiration  for  the  achlevementa 
that  span  your  history  and  wish  you  and 
your  endeavors  every  future  success. 

Rkharo  Nixon. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  PORTER,  NEWLY 
APPOINTED  AMBASSADOR 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

of    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  22.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  designation  by  the 
President  of  the  Honorable  William  J. 
Porter  to  serve  as  Ambassador  and  chief 
delegate  of  the  United  States  at  the  Par- 
is peace  talks  is  a  well-deserved  act  of 
recognition  of  the  talent,  dedication,  and 
excellence  which  have  characterized  the 
impressive  career  of  public  service  of 
Ambassador  Porter,  who,  I  am  pleased 


to  remark.  Is  a  resident  of  my  10th  Con- 
gressional District. 

A  recipient  of  the  President's  Award 
for  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Serv- 
ice, throughout  a  varied  and  highly  cred- 
itable career.  Ambassador  Porter  has 
demonstrated  a  degree  of  competence  and 
skill  in  diplomacy  which  may  well  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  hope.  Am- 
beissador  Porter's  career  In  diplomacy 
began  hi  a  most  crucial  year,  1936,  In 
which  he  served  as  the  private  secretary 
to  the  UJS.  Ambassador  in  Budapest.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  diplomatic  assign- 
ments entrusted  to  him  is  well-evidenced 
in  his  appointment  as  Deputy  UJ3.  Am- 
bassador in  Vietnam  from  1965  until 
1967,  and  his  subsequent  appointment 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  note  the  high 
caliber  of  public  servants  with  the  com- 
petence and  sense  of  public  duty  of  Am- 
bassador Porter,  and  his  line  and  inval- 
uable contributions  exemplify  the  best 
our  Nation's  Foreign  Service  has  to  offer. 


SE^i ATE— Thursday,  September  23,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Ellender  ) . 


PRATXa 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  the  Ages,  Eternal  Father,  before 
whom  nations  rise  and  fall,  and  pass 
through  times  of  trouble,  be  with  us  in 
this  land  in  our  time  of  trouble  to  judge 
us.  guide  us,  and  save  us.  If  we  have 
turned  from  Thy  way,  reverse  our  way, 
and  help  us  to  repent  and  find  new 
direction  and  clearer  light.  Enable  us  to 
break  out  of  old  ways  which  have  served 
their  time  and  exhausted  their  useful- 
ness and  to  find  new  and  wiser  ways  for 
the  future.  Spare  us  from  compounding 
the  problems  by  our  own  willfulness.  Re- 
lease Thy  grace  in  us  that  our  cleansed 
and  revitalized  spirits  may  be  part  of 
the  solution.  Lead  us  to  the  new  life 
promised  in  Thy  word  to  those  who  seek 
to  know  and  to  do  Thy  will. 

In  His  name  which  is  above  every 
name.  Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
withhold  further  recognition  and  busi- 
ness imtil  after  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  AncxN)  is  recognized 
and  eulogies  to  our  late  departed  col- 
league, WiMSTON  L.  PHours,  have  been 
completed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  September  22,  1971,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarlmous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY— 
IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  Newport, 
Vt..  a  small  city  or  5.000  persons.  located 
near  the  Canadian  border  on  the  south- 
em  shores  of  Lake  Memphremagog  is  a 
trading  center  for  the  hundreds  of  farm- 
ers In  one  of  the  most  productive  dairy 
counties  of  the  Nation;  it  is  a  mecca  for 
fishermen  the  country  over  who  try  their 
luck  for  the  salmon  and  rainbows  which 
run  the  waters  of  the  Clyde,  the  Black, 
the  Willo'aghby,  smd  the  Barton  Rivers 
in  the  spring  and  the  pickerel  and  perch 
which  are  waiting  to  be  taken  through 
the  ice  in  South  Bay  during  the  winter. 

Newport  is  the  largest  town  in  an  area 
which  is  noted  for  the  finest  of  wood 
products  of  birch  and  maple  and  soft- 
woods for  building  purposes — and  above 
all  else  a  community  where  neighbor 
knows  neighbor — where  French  and 
English  commingle  as  the  spoken  lan- 
guages— and  the  border  between  Ver- 
mont and  Quebec  is  sometimes  almost 
indistinguishable. 

This  is  the  community  which  produced 
Win  Prouty,  where  he  grew  to  manhood, 
and  which  he  so  well  typified  during  his 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  busl- 
nesman,  public  servant,  and  good  neigh- 
bor. 

Ww  PaouTT  was  more  than  a  colleague 
to  me:  he  was  a  coworker  and  a  friend. 

A  review  of  the  Senate  records  will 
show  that  we  worked  together  In  this 


body  for  the  same  objectives  most  of  the 
time. 

Senator  Prouty's  record  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  consistently  shows 
his  concern  for  the  poor  and  the  aged 
£ind  his  strong  belief  In  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  his  own 
committees,  Wm  Prouty  consistently 
supported  all  important  agricultural  leg- 
islation, especially  measures  affecting 
the  riiral  electrification  and  rural  de- 
velopment programs. 

While  a  Member  of  the  House,  he  sup- 
ported the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  when 
powerful  business  interests  were  trying 
to  block  the  necessary  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Senator 
Prouty  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and  he  was 
the  senior  Republican  on  six  subcom- 
mittees. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
a  post  he  relinquished  last  year  for  a 
place  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

During  his  tenure  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  a  detailed  survey 
by  the  General  Accoimting  Office  was 
made  of  the  three  Inner  city  areas  of  the 
District  at  his  request. 

This  work  provided  valuable  source 
material  about  urban  poverty  which  has 
helped  in  drafting  corrective  legislation. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee  he  played  a  ma- 
jor role  In  the  enactment  of  broad  new 
laws  providing  advance  fimdlng  for  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion programs;  Insured  Federal  funds 
for  liberal  arts  as  well  as  the  sciences; 
and  financial  support  for  special  courses 
needed  by  handicapped  children. 

It  was  a  Prouty  amendment  in  1966 
that  expanded  the  social  security  pro- 
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gram  to  include  2  million  previously  in- 
eligible persons. 

His  endeavors  also  had  a  strong  impact 
on  manpower  legislation  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  advocate  a  guaranteed 
£umual  income. 

These  accomplishments  were  no  sur- 
prise to  his  constituents,  for  Vermont  has 
a  long  and  distinguished  record  of 
achievements  in  the  fields  of  education, 
labor,  and  social  legislation. 

Vermont  was  the  first  State  to  abolish 
slavery,  the  first  to  establish  a  complete 
school  system  from  the  primary  grades 
through  college,  the  first  to  have  a 
minimum  wage  not  governed  by  Federal 
law,  the  first  to  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  all  five  phases  of  the 
social  security  program,  and  the  first  to 
establish  a  39-week  period  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

This  Vermont  tradition  of  freedom 
and  equality  was  consistently  demon- 
strated by  Win  Prouty  during  his  years 
in  the  National  Capital. 

At  this  time  I  will  leave  it  to  others 
to  comment  at  greater  length  and  in 
more  detail  on  his  accomplishments  in 
Washington  and  go  back  to  the  Win 
Prouty  I  knew  in  Vermont  more  than 
30  years  ago,  first  as  a  young  sdderman  in 
his  home  city  of  Newport,  later  during 
his  three  terms  as  mayor,  from  1938  to 
1941,  and  during  his  three  terms  in  the 
Vermont  Legislature,  In  1941,  1945,  and 
1947. 

Win  Prouty's  service  to  his  com- 
munity and  State  during  those  years  was 
notable. 

He  never  was  the  conservative- 
minded — let-well-enough-alone — person 
that  some  would  make  him  out  to  be. 

In  the  1930's.  he  was  one  of  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  Vermcait  Young  RepubU- 
cans.  a  group  of  progressive  yoimg 
people  who  wanted  their  views  to  be 
knowTi  and  sought  the  social  and  political 
changes  which  were  sorely  needed  at 
that  time. 

It  was  in  those  days  that  Win  Prouty 
became  a  leader  of  the  liberal  wing  of  his 
party — and  in  those  days  people  knew 
full  well  what  was  meant  by  the  terms 
"liberal"  or  "conservative." 

The  real  test  of  his  progressive  think- 
ing came  in  1947  when  he  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  late  U.8.  District  Judge  Ernest  W. 
Gibson,  one  of  my  closest  friends  and  one 
of  the  strongest  individuals  in  Vermont 
political  history,  was  Governor  that  year. 

He  had  drafted  a  bold  and  farseeing 
set  of  proposals  relating  to  taxation,  law 
enforcement,  State  development,  and 
other  progressive  measures  for  the  legis- 
lature to  consider. 

His  program  faced  strong  opposition 
from  the  more  conservative  forces  In  the 
house,  but  Win  Prouty,  as  speaker, 
proved  to  be  equal  to  the  task  cut  out 
for  him. 

As  speaker  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Governor's  program.  Win  proved  to 
be  a  remarkably  effective  leader. 

To  be  sure,  he  had  the  support  of  a 
dedicated  group  of  members  in  the  house, 
but  he  was  a  leader  who  charted  the  leg- 
islative strategy  which  wrote  the  Gibson 
proposals  into  law. 

The  1947  Vermont  Legislature  is  still 


remembered  as  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive in  the  history  of  our  State. 

The  notable  progressive  triumphs  of 
that  year  were  also  Prouty  triumphs  and 
contributed  strongly  to  Win's  election  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  In  1950. 

For  20  years,  Winston  L.  Psoutt  made 
his  mark  In  Washington — dedicating  his 
work  for  the  sick,  the  poor,  for  the  work- 
ing people,  and  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

He  did  not  go  at  his  work  with  a  brass 
band  and  is  a  lot  of  ballyhoo,  but  I  found 
him  to  be,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  coopera- 
tive, determined,  and  effective  colleague. 

And  now  after  33  years  of  public  serv- 
ice Win  Prouty  has  been  called  home. 

He  now  rests  on  a  plateau  overlooking 
the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Memphrema- 
gog— and  the  community  where  he  was 
bom  and  raised. 

On  the  hill  across  the  lake  lies  the 
North  Country  Hospital  due  soon  to  be 
modernized  largely  because  of  Win 
Prouty's  efforts. 

The  people  of  this  area  will  have  better 
care  for  their  health — the  youth  will 
have  better  opportunity  for  education 
and  the  poor  will  find  their  lot  in  life 
greatly  Improved  as  a  result  of  Winston 
Prouty's  understanding  and  devotion  to 
their  welfare. 

And  what  he  has  done  for  his  home- 
town of  Newport  he  has  done  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

The  marker  over  his  resting  place  is 
very  modest,  indeed,  and  I  imderstand 
will  remain  so — but  the  service  he  has 
given  to  humanity  is  a  greater  monument 
than  any  which  could  be  built  of  stone 
and  metal. 

But  to  show  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  and  the  sorrow  which  has  come 
over  our  State  with  his  passing,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  editorials  which  have  ap- 
peared In  many  Vermont  periodicals  and 
also  an  excerpt  from  the  Paul  Harvey 
news  of  Sept^ber  11,  1971. 

And  once  again,  let  me  extend  the 
sympathy  of  Mrs.  Aiken  and  myself  to 
Jennette  Prouty  and  the  members  of 
the  Prouty  family. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Newport  (Vt.)  Daily  Express. 
Sept.  14,  1971] 

Senator  WnfSTON  Protttt 

Flags  are  flying  at  half  mast  today.  A  sym- 
bol of  mourning  for  Sen.  Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Tor  over  20  years  this  proud  product  of 
Newport  served  In  Congress  efTectlvely  wcnrk- 
Ing  for  education  and  tor  tht  social  better- 
ment of  our  senior  citizens. 

Prouty  worked  bis  way  up  through  the 
ranks,  first  as  mayor  of  this  city,  then  State 
Representative  and   Speaker  of  the  House. 

From  there  he  moved  on  to  Washington, 
D.C..  and  Oongreas  where  he  served  eight 
years  In  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Be  then  suooeeded  Ralph  P^an- 
ders  In  the  Senate  where  he  efTectlvely 
labored  for  the  elderly  and  the  young  for 
over  13  years. 

Vermont's  Junior  Senator  was  well  rec- 
ognized across  the  nation  as  a  champion  of 
Increased  Social  Security  benefits  and  other 
programs  that  related  to  our  senior  citizens. 

One  would  be  amiss,  however,  not  to  men- 
tion Prouty's  efforts  to  secure  better  hospital 
facilities  and  health  care  center. 

His  position  as  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
top  Republican  member  of  the  Senate's  Spe- 


cial Committee  on  Aging  is  a  tcstlmooy  to 
the  esteem  with  which  he  was  held  on 
Capitol  Hill.  The  bexkeflts  that  our  eldezly 
are  presently  enjoying  crowns  his  efforts  on 
their  behalf  and  will  be  a  lasting  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  Prouty  traveled 
the  rocul  to  success  as  a  public  servant  with- 
out subscribing  to  the  formula  so  often  de- 
clared essential  for  reaching  the  pinnacle  of 
success. 

He  was  quiet,  frugal  with  words  and  shy, 
never  one  to  seek  the  spotlight  or  grasp  for 
the  microphone. 

His  quiet  nature  was  at  times  described 
as  a  political  llabUlty. 

Yet  as  a  Vermonter,  this  trait  came  closer 
to  fitting  the  Image  of  a  resident  of  the 
Oreen  Mountain  State  than  flamboyancy. 
The  voters  accepted  him  this  way  and  sent 
him  back  to  Congress  repeatedly  for  two 
decades  of  productive  work  that  benefited 
the  whole  nation. 

While  In  Washington  Prouty's  ofllc*  door 
was  always  open  toward  the  Oreen  Moun- 
tains. Those  with  a  cause,  found  a  champion 
who  was  eager  to  work  for  the  betterment  of 
thoee  he  represented.  Yet  life  for  him  on 
Capitol  Hill  could  not  have  been  easy.  He 
was  dogged  by  Ul  health  during  much  of  his 
life,  yet  he  managed  to  place  the  welfare 
of  others  first  as  he  strove  to  bring  Improve- 
ments In  the  lot  of  his  fellow  Americans. 

Aiding  this  soft-spoken  man  in  his  goal 
was  his  wife,  Jennette,  who  has  made  a 
tremendous  Impression  upon  the  people  of 
his  state  boith  as  a  warmhearted  person  and 
an  able  can^algner. 

We  In  the  city  of  "Win's"  birth  join  her  In 
mourning  the  passing  of  one  of  Washington's 
most  effective  leglslatore. 

[Frofn  the  Bennlng  Banner,  Sept.  IS,  1971] 
\J3.  SEMATOa  WmsTON  L.  PaoxTTT 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  peofde  In  Ver- 
mont who  oonslstently  voted  for  Sen.  Win- 
ston L.  Prouty  would  probably  not  have  rec- 
ognized the  state's  Junior  senator  If  they 
met  h<m  on  the  street.  His  distaste  for  cam- 
paigning and  his  avoidance  of  personal  con- 
tact on  his  Infrequent  visits  home  combined 
to  make  Mm  a  name  rather  than  a  person- 
ality In  the  state. 

But  the  people  voted  for  him  nonetheless, 
exhibiting  an  Ingrained  trust  In  a  man  who 
peiiiaps  represented  the  last  of  the  breed  of 
quiet  and  conservative  VerxnaDters  who  for 
so  long  dominated  the  political  scene.  Tbey 
admired  Sen.  Prouty  for  his  party  loyalty, 
for  his  dutiful  support  of  party  leaders  both 
Inside  and  outside  Vermont.  Tbey  felt  in- 
stinctively that  he  would  not  be  an  ln*tru- 
ment  of  the  Inevitable  changes  that  have 
made  so  many  conservative  and  even  mod- 
erate Vermonters  nervous  In  recent  years. 

In  the  20  years  be  spent  In  Washington 
Sen.  Prouty  did  not  aim  his  sights  high,  but 
he  quietly  took  on  some  causes  that  he 
understood,  a  broadening  of  Social  Security, 
an  upgrading  of  vocational  education  and  an 
effort,  so  far  unsuccessful,  to  assist  parents 
struggling  to  keep  chUdren  In  college.  More 
recently.  Sea.  Prouty  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  restoration  of  rail  passenger  aerr- 
Ice  that  eventually  might  spread  to  Vermont. 
These  vrere  not  the  causes  that  make  head- 
lines, but  they  were  perhaps  the  ones  best 
understood  by  the  ordinary  middle-of-the- 
road  citizens  who  admired  Winston  Prouty. 

Sen.  Prouty  doggedly  continued  his  efforts 
to  make  the  changes  he  sought  In  areas  that 
would  benefit  the  elderly,  the  students  and 
their  parents.  His  congressional  scope  was  not 
a  broad  one.  but  he  stuck  to  his  beliefs  in 
the  things  he  wanted,  and  In  many  cases  he 
was  successful.  He  was  a  shy  man,  not  given 
to  making  speeches  about  either  his  beliefs 
or  his  accomplishments.  But  there  are  prob- 
ably thousands  of  elderly  citizens,  as  well  as 
students  and  children,  who  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  man  who  recognized  their 
needs  and  did  his  best  to  meet  those  needs. 
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(From  the  Burlington  Pre«  Press 

Sept.  13.  1971] 

Pkoutt  a  Real  Vkucontks 

US.  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty  had  all 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  typical  Vermont- 
er.  He  was  lean,  silent  and  far  from  sociable, 
except  with  friends. 

He  was  shy  with  strangers  and  disliked 
political  campaigning.  Yet  the  people  of 
Vermont  trusted  him  and  for  nearly  40 
years  kept  him  in  public  life. 

People  can  sense  honor  in  a  public  servant 
and  Vermonters  felt  they  could  trust  "Win" 
Prouty. 

A  long-time  associate  recalled  this  week 
an  incident  which  was  the  mark  of  the  man. 
It  was  the  famous  1964  campaign  and  the 
Republican  Party  was  in  trouble.  Funds  for 
Prouty  "8  campaign  against  Frederick  Fayette 
of  South  Burlington  had  hit  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel.  Suddenly  out  of  the  blue  a  group, 
concerned  with  American  foreign  policy, 
offered  the  Prouty  organization  a  check  for 
tS.OOO  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
closing  days  of  the  campaign.  Prouty  prompt- 
ly rejected  the  contribution  and  told  an 
aide:  "Ifs  one  thing  to  accept  money  from 
domestic  Arms  and  people  to  conduct  a 
campaign  but  If  you  accept  money  from  a 
foreign  policy  group  you  could  find  your- 
self one  day  in  a  position  of  owing  a  favor 
to  a  group  which  might  endanger  the  secu- 
rity of  your  country." 

Win  Prouty  loved  his  country  and  he  al- 
ways put  her  first. 

Many  Vermonters  often  remarked  that 
Prouty  was  shy  and  reticent  to  the  point  of 
absurdity.  This  was  not  entirely  true  but  It 
Is  explainable.  When  he  was  a  small  boy, 
working  around  the  family  lumber  plant  in 
Newport,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  cost 
him  his  right  thumb.  He  was  terribly  con- 
scious of  the  loss  of  the  thumb  and  even 
when  he  was  in  group  plctxires  kept  the  hand 
behind  his  back.  People  unaware  of  the  in- 
Jury  wondered  at  the  lack  of  strength  of  his 
handshake,  which  was  far  from  the  hearty 
hand-wringing  feats  of  strength  exhibited  by 
other  office  seekers. 

Yet  Prouty  was  a  good  campaigner,  when 
he  wanted  to  be.  When  he  defeated  Gover- 
nor Harold  Arthur  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  Congress  he  fooled  the  experts, 
who  had  seen  Arthur  defeating  him  for  the 
nomination  for  lieutenant  governor.  He  did 
It  by  covering  the  state  ol  Vermont,  practi- 
cally afoot,  meeting  the  people  and  asking 
them  to  help  him  out.  And  they  liked  him 
and  they  elected  him. 

He  had  strong  blocs  of  votes,  which  stuck 
by  him  even  when  he  was  up  against  power- 
ful opposition.  Although  some  labor  leaders 
supported  his  opposition,  a  good  nimsber  of 
the  rank  and  file  always  stuck  with  him. 
Postal  workers  swore  by  him.  When  Post- 
master General  Arthur  Summerfleld  got 
Congress  to  approve  and  President  Eisen- 
hower to  sign  a  bin  giving  a  wage  raise,  which 
Prouty  thought  was  niggardly,  he  voted  to 
override  the  Republican  President's  veto — 
and  he  was  not  the  type  of  Republican  Con- 
gressman who  did  that  sort  of  thing  lightly. 
He  especially  liked  Eisenhower.  And  the 
President  later  signed  a  more  generous  bill 
for  postal  workers. 

His  biggest  bloc  of  boosters  were  the  hand- 
icapped, the  education  leaders  and  the  el- 
derly of  Vermont.  Perhaps  because  of  his  boy- 
hood disability  he  was  a  leader  in  legisla- 
tion to  aid  handicapped  people.  He,  alone,  is 
responsible  for  the  law  which  today  blankets 
older  people  under  Social  Secxirity,  whether 
they  were  covered  or  not  when  the  law  was 
passed. 

He  led  the  fight  for  1970  passage  oT  the 
Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits  and  was 
studying  proposals  for  national  health  In- 
surance when  death  took  him  Friday  In  Bos- 
ton. 

He  sensed  that  his  time  was  short  but  he 


fought  the  good  fight  to  the  end  and  died 
with  his  boots  on. 

He  was  a  member  of  tliat  merry  group  of 
young  Republicans  of  the  1930e  that  Included 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Sterry 
Waterman,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Mllford 
K.  Smith,  the  late  Gov.  Ernest  W.  Gibson, 
the  late  Willsie  Brisbln  and  many  others 
who  in  their  early  and  less  serious  days  made 
politics  fun  to  cover. 


(From  the  Reformer,  Sept.  13,  1971] 
Winston  L.   Pkoctt 

The  New  York  Times,  in  Its  obituary  no- 
tice on  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty,  described 
him  as  "hardbitten,"  which  Is  a  singularly 
strange  word  to  apply  to  this  essentially 
gentle  man.  Presumably  The  Times  used  the 
phrase  to  characterize  Senator  Prouty  as  a 
thoroughgoing  professional,  dedicated  to  his 
party  and  to  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  here  Is  not  to  analyze  phrases, 
but  to  point  out  the  totally  differing  views 
held  by  so  many  people  of  this  66  year  old 
Vermonter  who  died  In  Boston  last  Friday 
evening.  He  had  a  public  career  that  spanned 
38  years.  He  was  a  city  councilman  in  his  na- 
tive town  of  Newport;  then  mayor.  Next  he 
went  to  Montpelier  as  a  state  legislator,  ris- 
ing to  the  powerful  position  of  speaker  of 
the  House.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Congress  in  1950,  and  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1968. 

This  is  a  remarkable  record  of  public  serv- 
ice, but  the  fact  remains  that  voters  in  his 
town  and  in  this  state  returned  him  to  office 
again  apd  again  simply  because  he  was  effec- 
tive. 

He  cared  little  for  publicity,  even  less  for 
campaigning.  Despite  nearly  20  years  in 
Washington,  the  Senator's  name  probably 
was  virtually  unknown  In  most  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Yet  what  Winston  L.  Prouty  proved  was 
that  fiamboyance  and  publicity  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Congressional  effectiveness.  His 
specialties  were  Social  Security  and  Educa- 
tion, two  subjects  that  vitally  Interest  many 
politicians  only  at  election  time.  The  Sena- 
tor, however,  kept  his  attention  focused  on 
them  during  routine,  often  dull,  many  times 
tedious  Congressional  procedures,  when  ideas 
become  law,  not  political  platforms. 

Because  of  his  great  and  dedicated  work 
In  both  fields,  he  made  an  impact  on  the 
American  people,  not  Just  Vermonters. 

He  was  a  quiet  man,  a  good  man,  an  effec- 
tive and  dedicated  public  servant,  and  his 
death,  coming  only  a  year  after  his  greatest- 
ever  electoral  vote  of  confidence.  Is  truly  sad. 

"Not  long  ago  I  said  that  Win  Prouty  does 
not  speak  often,  but  when  he  does,  everyone 
listens,"  said  President  Nixon.  "Through  his 
many  lasting  contributions  to  the  nation's 
well-being.  Senator  Prouty  will  continue  to 
speak  to  all  of  us  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

(From  the  Times-Argus,  Sept.  13,  1971) 
Senator  Winston  L.  Pbouty 

US  Sen.  Winston  L.  Prouty  served  his  na- 
tive town  of  Newport,  his  state  and  his 
country  well  for  33  years  in  public  life. 

Although  an  eminently  successful  pollti- 
can  he  did  not  enjoy  political  campaign- 
ing, seldom  visited  the  state  and  In  fact 
in  his  last  campaign  a  year  ago  he  planned 
only  a  brief  campaign,  and  then  concluded 
that  abruptly  before  its  scheduled  ending. 

But  his  conmalttee  assignments  in  the 
Senate  led  him  Into  drafting  legislation  for 
the  assistance  of  the  underprivileged  and 
the  elderly,  and  In  rail  passenger  service. 

To  both  these  tasks  he  devoted  his  ener- 
gies and  his  talents  and  it  was  typical  of  Win- 
ston Prouty  that  he  achieved  notable,  but 
unspectacular  success,  in  every  field. 

Most  of  the  programs  now  in  existence  in 
this  nation  to  help  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  elderly  bear  some  Imprint  of  Sen.  Prouty. 

He  was  unspectacular  in  Vermont,  yet  one 
of  Its  most  successful  politicians. 


He  was  unspectacular  In  the  Senate,  yet 
one  of  the  most  successful  members  in  the 
most  exclusive  club  in  the  world  at  stamp- 
ing his  imprint  on  legislation  involving  his 
committee  Interests. 

The  senator's  death  last  Friday  saddened 
his  native  state,  the  thousands  who  knew 
him  and  the  thousands  who  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  work  for  them  in  the  Congress. 

It  has  to  be  said  of  Sen.  Prouty  that  his 
death  Is  mourned  most  by  those  who  were 
the  closest  to  him.  Such  is  not  always  the 
case. 


[Prom  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  DaUy  Herald] 
U.S.  SxNATOB  Winston  L.  Pkotjtt 

A  political  tradition  was  ingrained  in  the 
Prouty  family.  One  of  U.S.  Sen.  Winston  L. 
Prouty's  uncles  was  governor  of  the  state  and 
another  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  senator  got  his 
start  in  politics  at  the  local  level  as  mayor 
and  councilman  in  Nevrport  and  as  one  of  the 
early  activists  in  the  Vermont  Young  Re- 
publican Club  when  that  organization  had 
much  more  infiuence  In  state  politics  than 
It  does  now. 

It  was  one  of  the  contradictions  of  Win 
Prouty's  nature  that  despite  his  Interest  and 
ambition  in  politics,  he  didn't  have  the  zest 
for  it  that  is  characteristic  of  most  politi- 
cians. It  would  have  been  an  exaggeration  to 
say  he  was  enthusiastic  whenever  he  launched 
one  of  his  campaigns,  but  he  was  a  plugger 
who  persisted  in  the  face  of  disappointment 
and  defeat. 

By  rights  Sen.  Prouty  should  have  been 
governor  of  the  state.  He  was  fresh  from  a 
triumphant  session  as  speaker  of  the  1947 
House  of  Representatives,  once  described  by 
the  late  W.  Arthur  Simpson  as  "the  most 
progressive  and  productive"  in  the  state's  his- 
tory, when  he  was  defeated  in  the  1948  pri- 
mary election  for  lieutenant  governor  by  Har- 
old J.  Arthur.  Arthur  at  the  time  had  never 
held  any  elective  office  other  than  clerk  of  the 
House.  If  Prouty  had  not  been  upset  in  that 
primary  election  he  would  have  succeeded 
Ernest  W.  Gibson  as  governor  in  1950  when 
Olbson  resigned  to  become  federal  Judge,  and 
the  retiring  governor  would  have  felt  much 
more  comfortable  about  leaving  the  office 
In  Prouty's  hands. 

Sen.  F>routy  had  his  revenge  in  the  very 
next  election  when  Arthur  surprised  every- 
one by  running  for  Congress  Instead  of  gov- 
ernor, while  Prouty's  neighbor  Lee  E.  Emer- 
son switched  his  candidacy  from  Congress  to 
the  governorship.  Holding  the  title  of  gov- 
ernor and  having  proved  to  be  Prouty's  nem- 
esis in  the  1948  election,  Arthur  was  favored 
to  repeat  In  the  1950  primary  race  for  Con- 
gress. Instead  Prouty  came  back  to  win  the 
nomination  and  the  election  and  began  a 
career  in  Washington  as  congressman  and 
senator  which  didn't  end  until  his  death  Fri- 
day. 

Sen.  Prouty  was  dogged  by  ill  health  dur- 
ing much  of  his  life.  Even  as  a  young  man 
he  was  subject  to  stomach  ailments  and 
sinusitis,  a  complaint  which  wasn't  helped 
by  the  Washington  climate.  He  often  seemed 
to  be  literally  allergic  to  campaigning.  On 
the  campaign  trail  he  was  perennially  beset 
by  aches  and  pains,  but  seemed  to  avoid  any 
serious  illness  until  later  In  life  after  he 
succeeded  Ralph  Flanders  as  U.S.  senator. 

Twice  married,  Sen.  Prouty  showed  un- 
usually discriminating  Judgment  in  his  choice 
of  wives.  Both  were  active  participants  in  his 
political  career  and  gave  him  the  kind  of 
moral  support  that  he  required  more  than 
most  successful  politicians.  The  second  Mrs. 
Prouty  is  an  exceptionally  able  campaigner 
in  her  own  right. 

Despite  ill  health  and  frequent  absences 
from  his  seat.  Sen.  Prouty  was  ranked  as  an 
above  average  performer  as  a  legislator.  He 
had  a  solid  record  of  accomplishment  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  social  security. 
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(Prom  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  Sept. 

11,   1971] 

Senatob  PaOtTTT 

The  death  of  U.S.  Senator  Winston  L. 
p>RouTT  has  deprived  Vermont,  the  nation 
and  the  world  of  one  of  America's  most  con- 
scientious and  effective  public  servants. 

Senator  Prouty's  career  in  public  life  be- 
gan almost  four  decades  ago  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Newport  City  Council.  After 
that  he  served  in  a  succession  of  local  and 
state  positions  of  responsibility,  including 
Mayor  of  Newport,  SUte  Representative,  and 
Speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  1950  he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  his 
four  terms  as  Vermont's  lone  member  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives.  He  distin- 
guished himself  during  those  eight  years, 
notably  as  a  member  of  both  the  Veterans 
Affairs   and   Foreign   Affairs   Committees. 

ihen  In  1958  he  won  the  first  of  his  three 
successful  campaigns  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
During  his  12V2  years  as  a  member  of  the 
nation's  highest  legislative  body,  he  enjoyed 
a  well-earned  reputation  as  a  leader  of  great 
ability,  integrity  and  achievement. 

Senator  PROtrrT's  accomplishments  In  the 
field  of  education  were  universally  recog- 
nized. Indeed,  often  these  accomplishments 
were  compared  by  leading  educators  to  those 
of  the  great  Justin  Smith  Morrill. 

Vermont's  Junior  Senator  also  was  recog- 
nized as  the  nation's  foremost  fighter  for 
increased  Social  Security  benefits  and  other 
important  programs  for  our  senior  citizens. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this.  Senator  Prodtt 
was  a  pioneering  leader  In  the  promotion  of 
modern  hospital  facilities  and  health  care 
centers.  And  he  made  lasting  contributions 
in  the  fields  of  labor  and  transportation  and 
commerce. 

He  built  this  record  of  accomplishments 
as  a  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  as  the  top 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate's  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  and  as  an  influential 
member  of  his  other  Senate  committees. 

Senator  Photttx  could  not  have  accom- 
plished as  much  as  he  did  without  the  deep 
respect  of  fellow  Senators,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  the  support  they  gave  him. 
Although  he  was  an  extremely  shy  person, 
unusual  for  a  political  leader,  he  possessed 
a  warm  personality  which  radiated  friend- 
ship and  trust. 

He  shunned  undue  publicity,  and  there- 
fore he  may  not  have  been  among  the  best 
known  of  Senate  leaders.  But  by  any  measure 
Win  Prouty  was  among  the  most  respected 
and  most  effective  of  Senate  leaders. 

America  mourns  the  passing  of  this  soft- 
spoken  legislator  of  achievement,  to  whom 
all  Vermonters  are  Indebted  for  a  lifetime 
of  public  service.  The  good  works  of  Senator 
Winston  L.  Prouty  will  long  endure  as  fit- 
ting memorials  to  one  of  Vermont's  most  re- 
markable sons. 

Excerpt  From  Paul  Habvet  News, 
September  11,  1971 

Senator  Winston  Prouty  deserves  a  proper 
epitaph  .  .  .  but  who  of  us  is  up  to  it. 

Politics  aside  .  .  . 

Personally,  I>routy  was  the  kind  of  man  all 
of  our  wives  wish  their  husbands  were. 

Ultimately  honorable  .  .  .  almost  a  carica- 
ture of  the  typical  Vermonter  .  . .  Thin,  quiet, 
34  years  in  state  and  national  politics. 

As  Mayor  of  Newport  and  then  Congress- 
man and  then  12  years  United  States  Sen- 
ator, Prouty  was  a  man  of  Immense  com- 
passion— but  did  not  flaunt  it. 

He  did  more  than  be  talked  about — for 
older  people,  for  schools.  Worked  so  diligently 
to  try  to  improve  railroad  passenger  service. 

Senator  Prouty  died  yesterday;  a  stomach 
ulcer  had  become  malignant;  he  was  65. 

He  gave  the  profession  of  politics  a  dignity 
and  an  ethical  acuity  which  it's  never  seen 
too  much  of  and  doesn't  see  enough  of  any- 
more. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  I  could  go 
on  and  talk  about  Win  Prouty  for  a  long, 
long  time.  However,  I  know  that  others 
have  something  to  say. 

I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
words  to  express  my  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  a  close  friend,  a  distinguished  col- 
league, an  outstanding  legislator,  an  able 
leader,  and  a  real  gentleman. 

Senator  Winston  L,  Prouty  of  New- 
port, Vt.,  a  quiet  and  gentle  man,  has 
passed  on.  Now  is  the  time  for  us,  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  to  express  our 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  him  who 
served  his  State  and  his  country  both  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  so  ably  for  many  years. 

Although  a  senior  colleague,  a  man  who 
preceded  me  in  my  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Win  Prouty  never 
failed  to  give  his  advice  when  called 
upon,  but  never  attempted  to  force  his 
advice  upon  me  or  anyone  else. 

It  was  while  traveling  the  State  to- 
gether that  I  began  to  know  Win  Prouty 
as  a  man  of  quiet  integrity,  a  man  with 
natural  reticence,  combined  with  a  pro- 
pensity for  hard  work  and  clear  state- 
ments, who  won  the  respect  of  Vermont- 
ers. When  I  came  to  Washington  in 
1960,  Senator  Prouty  assisted  me  in  get- 
ting settled  and  helped  me  learn  my  new 
duties  as  a  Congressman. 

As  his  power  and  influence  grew  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Prouty  never  changed. 
He  remAined  hard-working  and  humble, 
unspoiled  by  all  the  grandeur  that  sur- 
rounded him. 

As  a  legislator,  Win  Prouty  was  known 
as  a  behind  the  scenes  worker  who 
shunned  the  glare  of  publicity,  but  got 
things  done.  He  championed  the  causes 
of  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  sick. 

His  work  on  expanding  the  social  se- 
curity program  is  landmark;  he  felt  the 
program  ought  to  provide  security  and 
set  out  to  see  that  it  did — quietly,  ef- 
fectively, and  without  fanfare. 

Senator  Prouty  l>egan  his  career  in 
politics  by  running  successfully  for 
mayor  of  his  hometown  of  Newport,  way 
up  in  northern  Vermont,  near  the  Cana- 
dian Iwrder.  He  concluded  it  as  a  UJS. 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  second-rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  the  Com- 
merce, and  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committees.  In  the  Interim,  he  served  as 
speaker  of  toe  house  in  the  Vermont 
General  Assembly  and  as  a  US.  Repre- 
sentative. It  was  a  career  which  con- 
founded the  pundits,  because  Senator 
Prouty  was  no  tub-toumping  politician; 
he  won  as  a  tooughtful  man,  who  spoke 
coily  when  he  had  something  to  say  in 
a  State  toat  believes  strongly  in  toought- 
fulness  and  reticence. 

A  true  Vermonter,  in  every  sense  of 
toe  word.  Win  Prouty  epitomized  toe 
State  and  as  its  representative  in  Con- 
gress, he  was  a  true  reflection  of  toe 
State  he  hailed  from. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  one  thing  to  lose 
an  able  colleague  and  anotoer  to  lose 
a  trusted  friend.  I  have  lost  boto. 


President  Nixon,  a  perscHial  friend  of 
Senator  Prouty's  for  many  years,  said: 

Through  his  many  lasting  contributions 
to  the  Nation's  well-being.  Senator  Psoutt 
wUi  continue  to  speak  to  all  of  us  for  a  long 
time  to  oome. 

I  can  say  as  the  man  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  Senator  Prouty's  seat  that 
he  will  continue  to  speak  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  Win  Prouty  gave  33 
years  of  his  life  to  public  service.  Thirty- 
three  years  marked  by  steady  and  cchi- 
sistent  advancement  of  toe  welfare  of  the 
people  he  served. 

He  was  a  public  servant  of  toe  highest 
caliber,  and  toe  loss  to  his  State  of  Ver- 
mont, the  Soiate,  and  toe  Nation  is  a 
considerable  one,  and  to  me,  personally 
It  is  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  President,  my  wife  Helen  and  I 
extend  our  very  deepest  sympatoy  to 
Jennette  Prouty  and  tlie  members  of  toe 
Prouty  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  toe  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  yielding, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  quiet, 
unassuming,  effective — toose  words,  I 
think,  sum  up  Senator  Prouty.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  wito  Winston 
Prouty  in  boto  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  because  of  my  position  as  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Par^  on  this  side  of 
toe  aisle,  I  had  close  contacts  wito  Sen- 
ator Prouty  on  a  number  of  occasions 
when  he  was  handling  legislation  in  his 
capacity  as  senior  Republican  member 
of  his  committee.  If  anyone  was  a  friend 
of  toe  old,  toe  hungry,  toe  young,  toe 
bUnd,  toe  maimed,  it  was  Winston  L. 
Prouty,  Isecause  what  he  did  was  to  take 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  his  fellow 
human  beings  and  he  fought  for  toem 
long,  hard,  and  effectively. 

Much  of  the  legislation  which  has 
passed  this  body  and  the  other  body,  as 
well,  bears  the  mark  of  Winston  Prouty, 
because  he  was,  if  nothing  else,  humsml- 
tarian  in  outlook.  He  loved  his  fellow 
man.  He  loved  this  institution.  He  did  not 
speak  "off  toe  cuff"  except  on  rare  oc- 
casions; but  he  did  his  homework  quiet- 
ly, effectively,  and  efficiently.  When  he 
managed  a  bill  on  toe  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, he  had  the  facts  and  toe  informa- 
tion at  his  flngertips. 

I  was  distressed  with  the  passing  of 
Senator  Prouty.  I  knew  he  had  been  ill 
on  occasion.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was  as 
ill  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  passing. 

Winston  Prouty  has  left  a  mark  on 
his  State,  on  his  Nation,  and  In  this 
body.  We  will  remember  him  wito  respect 
and  affection.  Mrs.  Mansfleld  and  I  wish 
to  extend  to  Jennette  Prouty  and  toe 
Prouty  family  our  most  sincere  con- 
dolences and  our  deepest  sympathy.  May 
his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
our  distinguished  minority  leader,  toe 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  to  walk  toe 
streets  of  such  a  community  as  Newport, 
Vt.,  is  to  see  for  one's  self  toe  kind  of  com- 
munity, multiplied  from  sea  to  sea,  which 
speaks  to  you  of  toe  enduring  qualities 
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from  which  come  the  strength  of  our 
Nation.  It  Is  a  quiet,  friendly  community. 
Its  main  street  rising  frtan  a  lovely  lake 
toward  soft  and  gentle  hills;  its  people 
quiet,  self-contained,  assured,  articulate, 
but  not  Imbued  with  the  frenetic  mad- 
ness of  some  of  our  urban  dwellers. 

Prom  this  kind  of  c<nnmunlty  came  our 
colleague  and  he  reflected  these  origins, 
this  strength;  a  man  who  knew  and  im- 
derstood  his  neighbors,  and  the  certainty 
of  where  his  duty  lay,  because  of  the 
strength  of  character  arising  from  his 
origins  and  his  experiences;  a  quiet  man 
of  gentle  persuasion. 

It  Is  our  custom  here  to  say  frequently 
in  eulogies  that  we  wish  a  colleague  who 
had  passed  on  could  hear  what  we  have 
to  say  about  him.  I  think  Wnr  knew  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  what  we  thought  about 
him,  he  knew  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  he  knew  the  friendliness  which 
went  out  to  him.  and  from  him  to  us. 

He  understood  that  we  looked  to  him 
for  action  in  the  presentation  of  his  views 
and  the  proposal  of  legislation  which 
would  reflect  concern  and  compassion, 
but  which  reflected  also  a  great  deal  of 
thoughtfulness  and  research. 

A  man  who,  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  said,  did  not  rise  too  fre- 
quently to  speak  impulsively,  but  who 
spoke  on  matters  of  the  greatest  Import  to 
the  country,  matters  affecting  general 
welfare,  matters  involving  the  aged,  the 
young,  housing,  shelter,  education,  social 
security ;  a  man  who  knew  of  what  he  was 
speaking  and  also  who  knew  the  degree 
of  support  which  he  could  expect  from 
his  colleagues,  which  was  substantial  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  so  much  that 
he  proposed  has  been  written  into  law. 

So  it  can,  inxleed.  be  said  of  him,  as 
it  has  been  said  of  others,  81  monu- 
mentum  requiris,  circumsplce— If  you 
seek  my  monument  look  around.  It  Is 
only  necessary  to  look  at  the  statutes 
which  are  on  our  books  to  realize  even 
more  clearly  the  very  worthwhile  con- 
tributions which  WiM  Pbouty  made  to 
his  Nation  and  to  his  State. 

It  was  clear  to  those  who  were  in  New- 
port how  much  he  was  respected  and 
how  much  he  will  be  missed.  As  he  was 
laid  to  rest  beneath  a  simple  stone  bear- 
ing the  name  of  his  family,  in  the  view 
of  the  eternal  hills  which  were  his  home, 
one  could  only  think  of  the  quotation! 
"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills.'' 
unto  the  everlastuig  hills  will  I  lift  them 
up. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  I  now  wish 
to  yield  to  our  nearest  neighbor  in  Ver- 
mont, a  Senator  who  has  worked  many 
years  with  Senator  Prouty.  Senator 
CoTTOH  of  New  Hampshire  missed  the 
geographical  boundary  by  only  a  few 
miles,  but  I  now  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr  CXJTTON.  Mr.  President,  Wiwston 
Proctv  was  my  neighbor  and  my  friend 

I  knew  him  years  before  he  ever  came 
to  Congress  He  possessed  all  those  solid 
quahties  of  the  traditional  Vermonter— 
industrious,  conscientious,  shrewd,  and 
successful  in  business,  a  natural  leader 
in  his  community. 

In  more  recent  years,  with  our  States 
sharing    a    common    border,    WmsToir 


Proxtty  and  I  worked  together  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  for  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  My  respect  and  regard 
for  him  grew  with  each  passing  year — 
a  respect  and  regard  that  were  shared 
by  aU  his  colleagues.  He  was  quiet  and 
unassuming,  sparing  In  speech,  yet  ca- 
pable of  being  forceful  and  eloquent 
for  the  causes  that  he  championed.  He 
was  warm  and  friendly,  though  never 
given  to  idle  chatter.  He  was  painstaking 
in  his  study  of  legislation.  He  never  al- 
lowed anyone  else  to  do  his  thinking  for 
him.  He  was  never  guilty  of  springing  to 
hasty  conclusions  but.  having  made  up 
his  mind,  he  adhered  to  his  own  deep  con- 
victions. He  was  at  his  very  best  in  com- 
mittee where  I  served  with  him  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  perfectionist  when  it 
came  to  molding,  drafting,  and  amend- 
ing legislation.  In  short,  he  was  a  work- 
ing Senator. 

Elderly  people  have  lost  one  of  the 
greatest  champions  they  have  ever  had 
in  the  Senate.  Vermont  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  real  statesman.  Each  one  of 
us  has  lost  a  beloved  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  whereof  I  speak 
in  a  special  way. 

Winston  Prouty  and  I  sat  next  to  one 
another  in  the  Commerce  Comjtnittee. 

His  desk  on  the  Senate  floor  was  an 
arm's  length  away  from  mine. 

In  these  relationships.  It  was  comfort- 
able—and I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
appropriate  word — to  have  Winston 
Prouty  next  to  me,  for  when  the  winds  of 
exiiediency  sometimes  seemed  to  be  bend- 
ing the  wlll-o'-the-wlsps.  you  could  be 
sure  that  Winston  Proxtty  would  remain 
as  solid  and  strong  as  his  own  Green 
Mountains. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  solely  from 
personal  observations  about  my  colleague 
and  friend,  but  I  realize  that  through  my 
comments  I  have  been  speaking  for  our 
entire  Nation,  too. 

Prom  his  strength,  from  his  honesty, 
and  from  his  dedication  flowed  a  sense 
of  assurance  which,  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, touched  and  provided  a  comfort- 
ing sense  of  stability  for  every  citizen 
of  our  country  as  surely  as  it  aided  and 
Inspired  us  here. 

No  man  could  leave  a  mightier  legacy 

Our  sympatWes  go  out  to  his  widow 
and  his  family.  They  may  take  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  his  service  here  was 
of  such  sterling  character  that  he  is 
one  of  those  fortunate  few  who  wUl  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  served  with 
him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  now 
to    the    Senator    from    Delaware    (Mr 

BOGGS)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  yielding 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
American  who  has  passed  from  the 
scene. 

Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty  devoted  33 
years  of  his  bfe  to  public  service  and  he 
leaves  a  legacy  that  long  will  be  remem- 
bered. No  doubt  the  residents  of  his 
hometown,  Newport,  Vt.,  whom  he  served 
as  mayor  for  3  years,  will  remember  his 
accomplishments,  as  will  his  constituents 
and  former  colleagues  In  the  Vermont 
House  of  Representatives. 


During  20  years  in  Congress  he  was 
Instnunental  in  development  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
elderly,  and  of  education,  and  of  trans- 
portation. These  proud  achievements  will 
live  long  after  him. 

But  so  will  other  qualities.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  passage  from  Angelo  Patri: 

In  one  sense  there  Is  no  death.  The  life  of 
a  soul  on  earth  lasts  beyond  his  departure. 
Tou  will  always  feel  that  life  touching  you, 
that  voice  speaking  to  you.  that  spirit  look- 
ing out  of  other  eyes,  talking  to  you  In  the 
familiar  things  he  touched,  worked  with. 
loved  as  familiar  friends.  He  lives  on  In  your 
life  and  the  lives  of  all  others  that  knew  him. 

I  shared  no  committee  assignments 
with  Senator  Prouty,  but  it  was  my  privi- 
lege in  this  Congress  to  sit  beside  him  in 
this  great  Chamber.  I  always  valued  his 
good  counsel  and  friendship,  and  I  shall 
miss  him  deeply. 

Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Mrs.  Prouty  and  the 
family. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
psissing  of  Senator  Winston  Prouty,  the 
Senate  has  lost  a  great  Senator,  a  good 
man,  and  one  who  in  his  sincere,  humble 
way  rendered  most  valuable  service  to  his 
beloved  State  and  Nation. 

He  was  honored,  respected,  and  loved 
by  aU  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him. 

Win  Prouty,  in  his  rather  quiet  and 
imassuming  way,  was  a  most  effective 
Senator.  When  he  championed  a  cause — 
he  invariably  was  successful. 

He  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
effective  Members  of  Congress  in  provid- 
ing a  more  adequate  and  equitable  social 
security  program. 

He  believed,  as  he  often  said,  that  the 
social  security  program  should  provide 
security. 

He  was  singlehandedly  responsible  for 
broadening  Its  coverage  to  most  deserv- 
ing elderly  people. 

Win  Prouty  was  very  active  in  many 
other  flelds  of  legislation,  including  that 
of  trying  to  provide  better  railway  pas- 
senger service. 

He  was  a  keen  student  of  national  and 
International  affairs,  and  one  who  at  all 
times  and  in  every  way  placed  the  well- 
being  and  the  security  of  this  Nation 
above  all  else. 

Some  press  stories  indicated  that  he 
had  an  invisible  political  organiza- 
tion In  his  beloved  State  of  Vermont.  To 
many  his  strength  in  Vermont  may 
have  seemed  a  bit  invisible,  but  I  am  sure 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  and  Senate  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  with  no  fanfare,  was 
that  he  had  helped  so  many  people  and 
had  conducted  himself  so  as  to  earn  the 
love  and  respect  of  people  in  every  walk 
of  hfe. 

There  are  some  who  may  not  have 
fully  appreciated  or  understood  his  quiet, 
sincere  ways,  but  the  people  of  Vermont 
did,  as  did  we  who  were  privileged  to 
serve  with  him. 

We  will  all  miss  this  good  friend  and 
great  Senator. 

Patricia  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
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pathy  to  his  wonderful  wife,  Jennette, 
and  all  of  the  fimilly. 

Mr.  ATTTPTTJ  Mr.  President,  I  jrield  now 
to  our  longtime  fnend  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Koi- 
tucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPE31.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  association  that  one  normally 
has  In  the  Senate  with  his  colleagues,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  two  com- 
mittees with  the  late  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty.  One  was  a  recent  association 
upon  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. Senator  Prouty  was  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  EHectlons  of  that  com- 
mittee and  helped  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  strongly  supported  the  elec- 
tion reform  bill.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  1950's  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  him  for  4  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

In  all  the  tide  of  legislation  which  has 
been  enacted  by  Congress  since  that  time, 
it  may  be  forgotten  that  the  late  1950'8 
was  the  period,  I  might  say,  of  gestation, 
of  ferment  upon  legislation  which  has 
since  become  accepted  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  was  a  period  in  which  civil  rights 
was  a  burning  Issue.  It  was  a  period  when 
advances  In  education  were  being  made, 
advances  which  were  hotly  contested 
then,  but  which  are  now  widely  accepted 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  period 
in  which  we  completed  the  flrst  and 
major  changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law, 
flrst  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  which 
later  became  more  familiarly  known 
under  the  name  of  Landrum-Grlffln. 
Also,  it  was  a  time  when  we  were  begin- 
ning to  consider  a  different  attitude 
toward  health  measures,  particularly 
whether  we  should  adopt  the  medicare 
program. 

In  all  of  these  subjects.  Senator  Prouty 
took  a  leading  and  enlightened  part. 

In  that  association  one  found  insights 
into  the  character  of  Senator  Prouty. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  his 
painstaking  study  and  examination,  and 
this  was  evident  in  our  conunlttee,  and 
in  legislation.  After  painstaking  study 
and  examination,  when  he  thought  It 
was  necessary,  Senator  Prouty  followed 
up  both  with  amendments  and  with  ap- 
propriate legislation,  much  of  which  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognized  a  certain 
persistence  and  doggedness,  we  might 
say.  In  his  advocacy  and  in  his  battles 
for  legislation  which  he  had  studied  thor- 
oughly, which  he  had  constructed  or  had 
a  part  in  Its  construction,  toward  final 
adoption.  As  an  example,  there  Is  one 
measure  which  comes  to  my  mind,  which 
he  flrst  advocated  and  secured  approval. 
I  recall  that  the  times  I  heard  him 
speak  on  his  amendment,  standing  at 
ills  seat  on  the  aisle  to  my  right,  I 
thought  his  views  could  not  prevail.  It 
was  a  measure  to  provide  flnanclal  sup- 
port for  those  who  were  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  But  he 
did  prevail;  his  amendment  wtis  ap- 
proved and  became  the  law.  There  are 
literally  himdreds  of  thousands  of  people 
today,  older  men  and  women  and  dis- 
abled people,  who  have  some  monthly 
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income  because  of  the  compassion,  the 
initiative,  and  the  flght  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Winston  Prouty. 

And  so  we  recall,  not  only  our  happy 
association  with  him,  but  his  success,  In 
a  compassionate  and  a  stubborn  way,  in 
bringing  Ught  to  many  people  in  our 
country.  I  Join  with  my  Senate  colleagues 
In  expressing  our  sense  of  loss  and  ex- 
tending to  his  widow  and  his  family  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  one  of  Senator  Proutt's  long 
time  coworkers  and  friends,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  . 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  someone  not 
so  long  ago  said  that  one  of  the  things 
the  Senate  is  best  at  is  remembering 
quietly  one  of  its  Members  who  has  died. 
I  think  this  is  true.  I  would  not,  of 
course — no  one  would — suggest  that  we 
ought  to  sacrifice  Members  periodically 
so  that  we  could  have  these  sessions. 
That  thought  would,  of  course,  not  enter 
anyone's  mind.  But  it  Is  good  to  pause 
In  the  busy  life  which  all  of  xis  lead 
and  have  a  period  of  quiet  reflection 
about  one  of  our  colleagues  and  friends. 

Everything  that  has  been  said  this 
morning  Is  true,  and  none  of  it  exag- 
gerated. I  remember  Win  Prouty  when 
he  flrst  came  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives qxilte  a  few  years  ago.  I  do  not 
think  he  had  changed  one  bit  since  then. 
He  was  quiet,  rather  withdrawn  and 
self-effacing,  at  least  on  the  surfsu:e;  but 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said, 
he  had  a  very  stubborn  streak  in  him. 
If  he  believed  something — and  he  did  be- 
lieve some  things  deeply — you  could  not 
shake  him.  no  matter  how  hard  you 
argued  or  stormed. 

He  had  a  warm  capacity  for  friend- 
ship, despite  his  outward  diffidence, 
which  was  only  an  apparent  dlf&dence. 
It  concealed  a  very  sensitive  and  very 
alert  nature.  All  of  us  who  have  known 
him  for  these  many  years  have  come  to 
feel  enriched  by  the  friendship  of  this 
warm,  responsive  hmnan  being.  And  it 
was  evident  to  all  of  us  who  went  to 
Vermont  recently  to  attend  the  funeral 
and  graveside  services  that  this  was 
equally  true  of  his  neighbors  and  his 
friends  from  his  hometown  and  from 
around  the  State  which  he  loved  so  well. 

His  accomplishments  here  have  been 
many,  significant,  and  lasting.  As  has 
been  well  said,  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  people  now,  and,  looking  Into  the 
future,  millions  more,  have  l)een  and  will 
be  benefited  by  his  sharp  recognition  of 
what  was  lacking  in  our  welfare  and 
assistance  programs.  We  sometimes  used 
to  Joke  about  Win  as  behig  a  modem 
protagonist  of  "$30  every  Thursday,"  or 
whatever  the  slogan  was,  of  those  fan- 
tastic programs  that  came  up  in  the 
early  days  of  the  depression.  But  there 
was  none  of  that  about  him  at  all.  He 
was  a  hard  thinking,  clear  thinking, 
careful  Yankee,  but  one  who  recognized, 
at  the  same  time,  not  only  the  Justice 
of  the  claims  of  people  who  needed  the 
assistance  that  his  legislation  would  pro- 
vide, but  also  that,  with  its  wealth  and 
its  affluence,  there  was  plenty  in  this 
country,  to  make  such  provision  possible. 

We  will  not  forget  Wnt.  I  am  happy 
indeed  to  know  that  his  successor,  who 


is  with  us  today,  is  also  a  former  House 
Member,  with  a  similar  background. 

We  will  not  forget  Win  for  his  qual- 
ities or  for  his  accomplishments.  All  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  benefit- 
ing, and  indefinitely  Into  the  future 
will  benefit,  because  of  his  service  here. 
Mrs.  Case  and  I  Join  our  colleagues  in 
expressing  again  deep  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  his  family. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  yield  to  another  of  Ver- 
mont's nearest  neighbors,  the  distin- 
guished jimior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

WIKSTON     PaOUTY NO     HIADLINTS,     JTJST     DE- 
VOTED.  coNscmmous,   satcEBx  sesvicz  to 

HIS    NATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  pay  my  respect  to  one  who  devoted 
his  life  to  serving  his  Nation,  his  na- 
tive New  England,  his  State  of  Vermont, 
his  family,  and  his  conscience. 

Winston  L.  Prouty  of  Vermont  did 
not  gain  the  headlines.  He  was  not  the 
subject  of  national  controversy. 

Win  Prouty  could  walk  through  the 
corridors  of  the  Capitol  without  com- 
motion or  without  drawing  stares  from 
the  tourists.  His  presence  in  the  recep- 
tion room  off  the  Senate  floor  did  not 
turn  many  heads. 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  Win 
Prouty  and  I  were  members  of  a  group 
that  went  to  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla..  to 
witness  a  Gemini  flight.  During  the 
course  of  our  visit  we  were  invited  to  a 
luncheon  gathering.  Win,  in  his  rather 
unassuming  way,  was  dressed  quite  in- 
formally in  slacks  and  open  shirt  collar. 
The  attendants  at  the  door  of  the  lunch- 
eon stopped  Win  sashing  that  the  lunch- 
eon was  only  for  Monbers  of  Congress 
and  other  guests  from  Washington. 
They  could  not  believe  that  Win  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  He  Just  locked 
like  the  man  on  the  street.  I  had  to 
vouch  for  Win  so  that  they  would  let 
him  in  to  attend  the  luncheon. 

We  who  served  with  Win  Prouty  in 
the  Senate  knew  he  was  one  of  us.  We 
knew  he  carried  his  load  in  the  Senate. 
We  knew  he  discharged  his  duties  with 
great  grace  and  ability. 

He  did  not  often  take  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  speak,  but  when  he  did.  we 
listened,  for  we  knew  he  had  devoted 
deep  and  meaningful  thought  to  his 
words. 

We  saw  the  imprint  of  Win  Prouty 
on  many  pieces  of  legislation  which  came 
before  this  body  of  Congress.  Pew  bills 
on  education,  social  security,  health  care, 
labor,  welfare,  or  commerce  were  passed 
without  including  contributions  he  made 
through  his  work  on  the  committees  of 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Commerce, 
RiUes  and  Administration,  and  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Aging.  The 
Prouty  amendment  which  allows  those 
who  could  not  make  this  fuU  contribu- 
tion to  social  security  to  obtain  the  bene- 
flts  of  the  program  has  been  a  blessing 
to  many  of  our  senior  cltiaens. 

I  have  found  increasing  evidence  of 
the  standing  Wm  Prottty  had  with  sen- 
ior citizens  during  trips  to  New  Hami>- 
shlre  in  recent  years.  On  many  of  these 
trips,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  senior  citlaens'  groups  in  my  State. 
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Time  after  time,  the  members  of  these 
groups  have  praised  Win's  work  and 
asked  that  I  ETive  him  their  regards  for 
his  efforts  on  their  behalf.  They  knew  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Win  Proxjty  came  from  the  small 
town  of  Newport.  Vt..  population  5.000. 
He  came  a  long  way  through  33  years  of 
public  service  as  mayor,  member  of  the 
Vermont  State  Legislature,  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and, 
for  the  last  13  years.  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

But  he  never  reaUy  left  the  people  of 
Newport.  He  was  one  of  them.  He  felt 
comfortable  with  them  in  their  quiet, 
individualized  way  of  facing  the  problems 
of  today. 

It  was  reported  that  Win  Prouty  once 
told  an  audience  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont: 

A  man  cannot  delegate  bis  conscience  to 
the  crowd.  It  is  as  solitary  as  his  soul. 

In  his  way,  Win  was  solitary.  But,  in 
his  contribution  to  mankind,  he  was  a 
part  of  today. 

To  his  wife,  Jennette,  and  to  his  family 
I  offer  the  sincere  condolences  of  one 
who  considered  Win  Prouty  a  friend. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Chiles  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfiBcer.) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  a  Senator  who  lives  far  from  Vermont, 
but  nevertheless  a  Senator  who,  in  his 
work,  had  cooperated  very  closely  with 
Senator  Prouty — the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong). 

Mr.  PONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  was  ex- 
tremely shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  my  close  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty. 

I  say  with  deepest  feelings  that  it  was 
a  great  privilege  and  honor  to  have 
served  in  this  distinguished  body  with 
Senator  Prouty.  His  passing  is  a  loss 
to  his  State,  our  Nation,  and  to  Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

For  me  the  loss  also  was  very  personal. 
He  sat  here  in  the  Senate  in  the  same 
row  with  me,  one  seat  away.  We  usually 
exchanged  small  talk  and  banter  be- 
tween votes.  He  was  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Aging. 

A  few  years  sigo.  Win  and  his  beloved 
wife.  Jennette,  journeyed  to  my  State  of 
Hawaii,  where  Win  deUvered  speeches  on 
several  of  our  major  islands.  Win's  mes- 
sage was  well  received  and  the  hundreds 
of  people  the  Proutys  met  found  them 
to  be  most  warm  and  gracious.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  Win  and  Jennette 
to  the  beauties  of  Hawaii  and  the  friend- 
liness of  our  people.  We  had  so  hoped 
they  would  return  to  our  mid-Paciflc 
paradise. 

We  of  Hawaii  have  a  special  place  in 
our  hearts  for  Win  Prouty.  for  on  that 
fateful  March  day  in  1959,  he  voted  to 
make  Hawaii  our  50th  State.  Without 
friends  of  Hawaii  like  Win  Prouty.  I 
would  not  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing in  the  VS.  Senate. 

When  I  was  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Senator 
from  Hawaii  in  1959,  Win  was  serving 
his  first  term  in  the  Senate.  He  had  by 
then  already  established  a  reputation 
for  personal  integrity,  inflexible  courage 
in  upholding  the  principle  of  equality  for 
all,  and  devoted  and  selfless  public  serv- 
ice. These  were  hallmarks  of  his  8 
years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 


tives, on  the  Vermont  State  Water  Con- 
servation Board,  in  his  State's  legisla- 
ture, and  in  the  office  of  mayor  of  New- 
port. Vt. 

I  could  not  but  feel  a  special  affinity 
for  Win  as  a  person  and  for  the  prin- 
ciples he  espoused  so  well. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  my  party.  Some  would  call  him  a 
"moderate,"  others  a  "conservative,"  and 
still  others  a  "liberal."  But  for  Win. 
labels  meant  little. 

He  was,  if  anything,  a  pragmatLst,  his 
approach  to  legislation  being  "would  it 
work?"  And  if  so,  "Is  it  good  for  aU 
Americans?" 

For  two  or  more  mUlion  Americans  age 
72  and  over,  it  was  he  who  made  them 
eligible  for  coverage  under  our  social  se- 
curity system.  "The  social  security  pro- 
gram ought  to  provide  security,"  he  as- 
serted, as  he  led  the  fight  to  provide  this 
security  for  all. 

College  students  wiU  remember  the 
Prouty  amendment  which  insured  Fed- 
eral funds  to  support  liberal  arts  as  well 
as  the  sciences. 

It  was  also  a  Prouty  amendment  which 
provided  advance  fimding  first  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  and 
then  for  higher  educational  programs. 

The  handicapped  children  and  their 
parents  will  remember  his  amendments 
that  assured  special  oducation  for  their 
needs. 

Vermonters  who  learned  skills  through 
federally  assisted  manpower  programs 
wiU  remember  Win  Prouty  for  his 
amendments  which  pushed  up  minimum 
manpower  funds  for  Vermont  and  other 
small  States. 

Vermonters  can  also  look  at  commu- 
nity buildings  and  remodeled  hospitals 
and  know  that  it  was  Win  Prouty  who 
increased  the  building  funds  and  elim- 
inated restrictions  on  the  use  of  such 
funds. 

People  in  the  rural  areas  of  America 
also  know  that  Win  Prouty  was  con- 
stantly alert  to  amend  legislation  to  make 
sure  that  Federal  programs  would  meet 
the  needs  of  rural  areas. 

Throughout  oiu-  North  and  Northeast- 
ern States,  Win  Prouty  will  always  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
in  the  creation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  it  was 
he  who  sponsored  the  bill  calling  for  a 
nonvoting  House  delegate  for  the  Dis- 
trict. 

His  intensive  poll  of  three  inner-city 
neighborhoods  in  Washington.  D.C..  set 
the  guidelines  for  sampling  attitudes  in 
our  troubled  congested  areas  and  enabled 
the  poor  themselves  in  these  areas  to  be 
heard.  And  his  study  enabled  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  build  on 
successes  and  correct  many  of  the  fail- 
ings of  the  District  of  Columbia  inner- 
city  programs. 

As  all  of  us  are  aware.  Win  Prouty 
did  not  seek  the  limelight  nor  the  news- 
paper headlines.  Indeed,  it  was  a  rare 
and  special  occasion  when  he  addressed 
us  on  this  Senate  fioor. 

But  we  who  worked  with  him  know 
how  effective  a  legislator  he  was  and  how 
able  he  was  to  translate  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  his  constituents  into  na- 
tional policy.  And  his  constituents  in  a 


real  sense  included  not  just  those  from 
Vermont  but  from  all  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Territories. 

Mr.  President,  to  Win  Prouty 's  wife, 
Jennette,  to  his  daughters.  Mrs.  Ciurie 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Friel,  and  Mrs. 
Ann  Panariello,  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  my  wife,  Ellyn,  and 
I  extend  our  deepest  sympathies  and  our 
most  sorrowful  aloha. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this  Ume 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  our  late 
friend.  Senator  Winston  Prouty.  always 
had  my  very  highest  respect;  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  thought  of  him  and 
his  work  here  with  admiration  as  well  as 
personal  esteem. 

I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he 
struggled  many  times  to  find  out  what 
was  right  and  what  was  the  sound  posi- 
tion and  what  was  best  for  the  Nation, 
and  it  seems  at  times  it  was  a  struggle 
for  him.  But  those  were  his  unerring 
guidelines,  as  I  knew  him. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  his 
speeches  in  the  Senate.  I  recall  one 
speech  he  delivered  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  I  think  that  perhaps  that  speech, 
with  his  earnestness,  was  the  turning 
point  in  that  memorable  debate.  I  know 
it  as  one  of  the  tightest  spots  and  hot- 
test positions  I  have  been  in  in  the  Sen- 
ate &&  the  floor  manager  of  a  bill.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  the  matter  of  the  ABM 
was  before  the  Senate.  He  went  through 
a  soul-searching  consideration  of  that 
matter  £md  finally  came  in  here,  in  his 
calm,  earnest  way,  and  delivered  his 
speech — not  a  long  one — ^giving  his 
reasons.  I  think  it  set  a  new  tcme,  a  new 
perspective,  an  additional  perspective, 
for  the  entire  debate.  It  went  on,  and 
with  his  vote,  by  the  slimmest  possible 
margin,  the  program  survived  in  that 
biU. 

Senator  Prouty  was  what  I  call  a 
working  Senator.  Duty  came  first,  and 
he  had  many  duties.  He  carried  a  big 
load.  I  was  not  privileged  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  committees.  We  had 
different  assignments.  But  I  know  that  he 
carried  more  than  his  part  of  the  work- 
load here.  In  his  usual  way,  he  was  very 
eflfective.  not  only  in  the  committee  but 
also  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
cloakrooms,  and  elsewhere,  where  a  quiet, 
persuasive  word  means  the  most.  He 
shows  up  brilliantly  in  that  way. 

I  want  to  mention  especially  his  help- 
mate, Jennette.  I  remember  a  limcheon 
at  the  White  House  soon  after  Senator 
Prouty  came  to  the  Senate.  He  brought 
Mrs.  Prouty  to  the  luncheon,  and  we  were 
all  sitting  at  small  tables.  I  had  not  met 
her,  but  I  was  very  much  attracted  by 
the  intelligence,  the  charm,  the  knowl- 
edge of  public  affairs,  and  the  opinions 
expressed  by  one  of  the  ladles  there. 
I  could  not  find  her  place  card  which 
would  have  shown  who  she  was.  so  I  just 
had  to  ask  her,  and  she  said,  "I  am  Mrs. 
Prouty."  She  later  became  president  of 
the  Congressional  Club,  where  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  the  quiet  leadership  she 
reflected,  which  Mrs.  Stennis  conflrmed 
to  me  in  our  conversations. 

The  management  of  the  Congressional 
Club  is  said  to  have  gone  unusually  well 
under  her  regime.  It  showed  up  to  some 
advantage,  too,  because  of  her  thrift  be- 
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cause  she  left  the  club  with  a  better  bank 
balsmce  than  it  had  when  she  came  in. 

So,  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Stennis  joins 
me  in  paying  reverence  and  respect  to 
the  memory  of  our  late  colleague,  to- 
gether with  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Prouty  in 
appreciation  of  her  many  qualities. 

We  also  extend  the  greatest  of  con- 
dolences, imderstanding,  and  sympathy 
in  their  loss  to  his  three  daughters. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Senator  Prouty  was  a  man  of  impec- 
cable reputation,  character,  and  integ- 
rity. He  was  a  patriotic,  fine  citizen  who 
believed  in  the  principles  that  made 
America  great. 

I  have  enjoyed  serving  with  Senator 
Prouty  for  the  past  12  years  since  his 
election  to  the  Senate  on  November  4. 
1958. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Prouty  has 
done  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  In 
alleviating  some  of  the  many  problems  in 
the  area  of  commerce.  I  served  with  him 
on  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  thus 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  his  dedica- 
tion and  drive. 

Senator  Prouty  will  also  be  remem- 
bered for  his  work  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  and  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  He  advo- 
cated progressive  measures  on  all  of 
these  committees.  All  of  these  commit- 
tees require  a  great  deal  of  work,  and 
Senator  Prouty  was  not  one  to  shirk 
responsibility. 

Senator  Prouty  has  served  his  State 
of  Vermont  long  and  well,  first  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representa- 
tives, then  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  since  1959  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  keep  Amer- 
ica strong  and  maintain  its  high  quality 
of  accomplishment,  we  must  continue  to 
get  conscientious  representatives  that 
have  the  same  high  caliber  of  devotion  to 
service  as  Senator  Winston  Prouty. 

Our  heartfelt  thoughts  go  out  to  his 
devoted  and  fine  wife  Jennette  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Prouty  family  in 
this  time  of  sorrow,  smd  I  wish  her  to 
know  that  Senator  Prouty  will  be  for- 
ever remembered  by  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  high  level  of 
achievement  of  Senator  Prouty  will  al- 
ways be  a  goal  that  we  of  the  Senate  will 
strive  to  reach.  His  good  works  will  thus 
serve  as  inspiration  to  keep  the  Senate 
a  place  of  capable  and  dedicated  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Win  Prouty. 

Win  Prouty's  record  is  written  in 
large  letters  in  terms  of  service  to  the 
people  of  Vermont  and  to  the  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  are  left  to  carry  on 
in  this  body  are  tremendously  indebted 
to  him  for  his  imaginative  leadership — 
for  what  he  accomplished  and  what  he 
sought  to  accomplish  for  veterans,  for 
senior  citizens,  for  the  imemployed,  for 
students,  and  for  many  others. 

In  the  book  of  Isaiah,  it  is  written: 


In  qultenesa  and  confidence  shall  be  youi 
strength. 

Win  Prouty  was  a  quiet,  almost  a  re- 
tiring man.  But  he  had  the  confidence 
and  determination  of  his  New  England 
tradition  when  he  believed  he  was  right. 

As  we  all  know,  he  never  engaged  in 
Senate  debate  just  for  the  sake  of  de- 
bating. He  realized  full  well,  as  Ben 
Jonson  wrote  that — 

The  dignity  of  truth  Is  lost  with  too  much 
protesting. 

In  his  whimsical  way.  Win  had  his  own 
explanation  of  why  he  never  sought  the 
headlines,  although  headlines  frequently 
sought  him.  He  would  relate  two  in- 
stances which  indicated  to  him  how 
fieeting  fame  can  be. 

In  his  hometown  he  was  a  member  of 
Newport  High  School's  firrit  football 
team.  In  the  first  game,  Newport  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated.  As  Win  would 
recall — 

Lyndon  Institute  beat  us,  81  to  0,  and  the 
Newport  Eicpress  carried  a  headline  which 
read:  Lyndon  Routes  Newport;  Prouty  Stars 
for  Newport. 

Another  incident  that  Win  liked  to  re- 
call occurred  when  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Newport,  Vt.,  in  1938.  That 
night,  after  the  election  results  were  in, 
he  climbed  a  nearby  hillside  and  proudly 
surveyed  his  city.  Before  dawn  a  record- 
breaking  sleet  storm  paralyzed  Newport 
and,  as  Wm  would  recall : 

Everybody  blamed  me  for  the  storm.  Sud- 
denly the  honor  and  glory  of  public  olDce 
were  gone;  and  I  had  learned  a  lesson — pub- 
lic service  meant  work. 

Hard  work  became  a  hallmark  of  Wm's 
service  of  more  than  20  years  in  Con- 
gress— 8  in  the  House  and  12  in  the  Sen- 
ate. So  well  did  he  prepare  himself,  that 
whenever  he  had  occasion  to  speak,  he 
always  had  something  to  say  that  needed 
to  be  said.  In  what  he  said  he  never 
wasted  words.  In  one  speech  when  he 
argued  persuasively  for  better  care  for 
the  elderly,  he  summed  up  the  whole 
issue  in  one  short  sentence.  He  said: 

Social  security  should  provide  security. 

Win  Prouty  did  not  like  the  efforts  of 
some  who  go  about  draping  labels  on 
others — labels  like  "conservative"  or 
"liberal."  When  he  first  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, a  national  magazine  analyzed  the 
freshmen  members  and  concluded,  from 
Win's  record,  that  he  was  neither  a 
liberal  nor  a  conservative.  He  was,  the 
magazine  decided,  a  pragmatist. 

Certainly  he  was  that.  In  the  law- 
making process,  he  practiced  the  art  of 
the  jjossible.  As  each  piece  of  legislation 
came  to  the  Senate  fioor.  Win  Prouty 
approached  it  in  a  constructive  way.  He 
never  opposed  for  the  sake  of  being  op- 
posed. He  was  constantly  seeking  to  ob- 
tain improvements  in  affirmative  ways 
through  amendment. 

As  the  commentator,  Joseph  McCaf- 
frey, has  said: 

Observing  him  In  action  an  observer  feels 
that  he  finds  his  most  exercise  In  wrestling 
his  amendments  through  the  Senate,  an 
ability  he  has  perfected  probably  better  than 
any  of  his  99  ooUeagues. 

We  shall  miss  Win  most  sorely  in  this 
body.  We  shall  be  the  more  impoverished 
without  the  benefit  of  his  quiet  counsel 
and  guidance  as  we  consider  the  far- 


reaching  legislative  issues  scheduled  to 
come  before  us.  As  much  as  any  man  he 
played  a  significant  role  in  giving  this 
Nation  a  new  direction  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  our  times. 

I  shall  miss  him  as  a  colleague  on  two 
of  the  committees  on  which  I  serve. 

I  shall  miss  him  as  a  neighbor  because 
he  and  Jennette  have  lived  just  down  the 
street  from  us  here  in  the  Washington 
area. 

More  than  that,  I  shall  miss  him  as  a 
friend.  My  wife.  Marge,  and  I  send  our 
deepest  condolences  to  his  lovely  wife 
Jennette  and  the  family. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
we  were  all  saddened  by  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Winston  Prouty  of  Vermont.  This 
body  and  the  Nation  are  poorer  today  be- 
cause of  this  loSs. 

Senator  Prouty  brought  to  the  Senate 
those  most  important  qualities  for  any 
legislator:  reason  and  moderation.  Hav- 
ing served  with  Senator  Prouty  on  a 
committee  of  special  interest  to  both  of 
us,  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
know  that  the  older  American  has  lost 
an  eloquent  and  compassionate  spokes- 
man. All  of  us  who  shared  his  concern 
in  this  area  will  especially  miss  him  and 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  match  his  dedi- 
cation in  solving  the  many  problems  fac- 
ing the  elderly. 

Win  Prouty's  public  service  was  in- 
deed distinguished,  for  it  covered  every 
level  of  government:  As  mayor  of  New- 
port, Vt.;  as  a  member  and  speaker  of 
the  Vermont  House  of  Representatives; 
outstanding  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  for  the  past  12  '■'2  years  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. To  all  these  tasks  he  brought  the 
same  dedication  to  the  public  good,  the 
same  concern  with  finding  effective  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  facing  us. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportun- 
ity to  serve  with  Win  Prouty  in  the 
Senate  for  the  last  several  years.  And  I 
know  that  all  of  us  are  the  better  for  hav- 
ing known  and  having  worked  with  him. 

My  stncerest  sympathy  goes  to  his 
lovely  and  gracious  widow,  Mrs.  Prouty, 
and  his  family. 

We  will  all  miss  him  sorely. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Preisdent,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  give  my  accolades  to  Win- 
Prouty  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  last  year 
during  the  occasion  of  his  successftil 
campaign  for  reelection. 

Mr.  President,  the  craftsmen  of  politics 
are — more  often  than  not — the  unno- 
iced  and  unheralded  men  in  public 
Ufe. 

Win  Prouty  was  such  a  man. 

The  people  of  Vermont  knew  his  qual- 
ities. For  33  years  they  voted  for  him 
and  promoted  him  to  greater  responsi- 
bilities. In  1970-in  the  toughest  fight 
of  his  political  life — they  gave  him  a 
tremendous  and  overwhelming  vote  of 
confidence. 
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We  in  the  Senate  also  knew  the  worth 
and  stature  of  the  man. 

Win  was  laconic,  but  when  he  rose 
to  s]3eak  on  the  floor  we  listened,  be- 
cause we  knew  that  Win  had  done  his 
homework,  and  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about. 

No  Member  of  Congress  worked  hard- 
er— or  more  effectively — on  the  immense- 
ly complex  problems  of  education  and 
social  security  than  did  Wni  Prouty. 

He  championed  those  particular 
causes  because  he  cared  about  people. 
His  imprint  on  the  Nation's  education 
and  social  security  laws  are  his  legacy 
to  the  yoimg  and  old  of  our  country. 

Vermont  will  miss  him.  We,  who  served 
with  him,  will  miss  him.  And  millions  of 
Americans  who  never  even  knew  his 
name  ^ill  miss  him,  because  his  passing 
leaves  them  with  one  less  friend  and 
champion  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  extend  to  his  dear  wife,  his  daugh- 
ters, other  members  of  his  family  and 
friends  our  heartfelt  sympathies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  deeply  saddened 
by  the  untimely  passing  of  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Winston  L.  Prouty.  I  had  been 
in  the  Senate  but  a  short  period  of  time 
before  he  became  fixed  in  my  mind  as 
the  exemplar  of  the  storied  virtues  which 
I  associate  with  the  people  of  Vermont. 
Without  even  trying  he  made  me  be- 
lieve the  words  of  another  great  native 
son  of  Vermont.  Calvin  Coolldge,  who 
said  of  her  indomitable  people: 

If  the  spirit  of  liberty  should  vaolah  In 
other  parts  of  our  nation  and  support  of  our 
Institutions  should  languish.  It  could  all  be 
replenished  from  the  generous  store  held  by 
the  people  of  this  brave  little  State  of  Ver- 
n»ont. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  have  been  im- 
pressed by  Winston  Pbouty's  quiet  dig- 
nity and  modesty — his  imostentatious 
reservoir  of  wisdom — his  stalwart  sup- 
port of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  institutions  are 
founded.  These  qualities  of  character 
struck  me  as  being  in  keeping  with  the 
best  traditions  of  Vermont  and  of  New 
England  and  typical  of  the  many  leaders 
from  that  State  and  region  who  have  so 
vastly  enriched  our  Nation.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons,  Winston  L.  Prouty 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  me — one 
that  will  live  on  in  vivid  memory  for 
years  to  come. 

On  reflection.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  projected  so  favorably.  His  constitu- 
ents held  him  in  the  same  high  esteem. 
This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  began 
his  mustrious  political  career  in  1938  on 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  of 
his  hometown  of  Newport,  Vt.  He  served 
three  successive  terms  In  that  ofllce,  after 
which  he  was  three  times  elected  to  the 
Vermont  House  of  Repres«itative8  where 
he  was  accorded  the  honor  and  distinc- 
tion of  serving  as  speaker  of  the  House. 
He  was  then  elected  to  the  82d  Congress 


in  1950  and  reelected  to  the  83d,  84th, 
and  85th  Congresses.  In  November  1958, 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
twice  more  reelected.  His  service  was  all 
the  more  meaningful  because  his  politi- 
cal experience  was  combined  with  prac- 
tical experience  derived  in  part  from  re- 
sponsibilities of  family  owned  lumber 
and  building  material  enterprises,  and 
the  valuable  experience  gained  from 
other  business  endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Vermont 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  have  lost 
a  great  public  servant.  We  in  the  Senate 
have  lost  a  most  valued  friend  and  col- 
league. We  will  long  cherish  his  memory. 
Mrs.  Allen  joins  me  in  extending  deep- 
est sjonpathy  to  Mrs.  Prouty,  whom  we 
have  grown  to  love  and  admire,  and  to 
his  children  and  other  members  of  the 
family  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
one  other  Senator  at  this  time  who 
wishes  to  say  a  few  words.  However,  I 
realize  that  there  are  other  Senators 
who  would  also  like  to  do  so  but  who 
are  unable  to  do  so  at  this  time.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  remain  open  untU  about  1  week 
from  Monday  night  so  that  the  remarks 
of  other  Senators  may  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  when  I  note,  with  sorrow,  the 
loss  of  our  dear  friend,  Winston  Prouty, 
of  Vermont. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  closely  with 
Senator  Prouty  over  the  years  on  a  num- 
ber of  legislative  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern. Most  notably,  perhaps,  were  the 
matters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  our 
Senate  Committee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aging.  Senator  Prouty's  humanltarian- 
Ism  always  came  through  during  our 
committee'r  deliberations  and  during  his 
active  role  in  pressing  for  legislation  to 
provide  a  decent,  more  meaningful  life 
for  those  of  our  citizens  living  out  their 
retirement  years.  No  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate demonstrated  greater  leadership  in 
this  vital  area  of  national  concern,  and 
our  senior  citizens  have,  indeed,  lost  a 
great  advocate. 

Win  Prouty  was  usually  a  quiet  person, 
but  when  it  came  to  fighting  for  what  he 
deeply  believed  in,  he  ably  rose  to  the 
challenge.  He  knew  his  subject,  and  he 
was  always  a  worthy,  though  polite,  ad- 
vocate in  his  Senate  debates.  His  reelec- 
tion by  a  very  substantial  margin  in  1970 
showed  that  the  people  of  Vermont  really 
appreciated  the  service  Senator  Prouty 
had  long  given  them.  No  more  flttlng 
tribute  can  be  bestowed  on  a  public 
official. 

We  extend  our  deepest  condolences  to 
his  good  wife,  Jennette,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  as  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  a  colleague  and  dedicated  servant  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  assistant  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  for 
his  courtesy  in  getting  an  extension  of 


time.  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  others  wish 
to  make  remarks  concerning  Senator 
Prouty. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  by  our  colleagues  on  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  friend, 
Winston  Prouty,  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 

I  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  in  the  House  and  then 
in  the  Senate  during  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished tenure  of  some  20  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  Vermont  and  to 
the  Nation. 

I  can  say  many  things  about  what  he 
did  in  his  home  town  as  mayor  and  his 
outstanding  service  in  the  legislature  and 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  One 
thing  that  runs  through  all  of  this  Is 
that  here  was  a  man  of  conscience;  here 
wa«  a  man  who  was  dedicated ;  here  wsis 
a  man  who  labored  hard  in  trying  to  do 
what  he  thought  was  right  as  a  public 
servant. 

He  wrestled,  of  course,  with  the  prob- 
lems we  all  face;  the  difficult  task  of  try- 
ing to  do  what  is  right,  and  the  even 
more  difficult  task  of  knowing  what  Is 
right. 

I  observed  him  working  In  some  of 
these  difficult  areas,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  natlMial  security  where  the  de- 
cisions are  not  easy.  I  foimd  that  he  was, 
indeed,  a  man  of  conscience,  a  man  who 
was  determined  to  try  to  find  the  right 
answer. 

He  accomplished  many  things  during 
his  long  and  distinguished  career.  I  sup- 
pose what  stands  out  in  my  mind  was  his 
constant  dedication  to  rectify  so  many 
of  the  hardships  in  our  social  security 
program.  The  Prouty  leadership  in  this 
area  has  led  to  the  correction  of  many  of 
these  inequities  and  injustices  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. He  had  a  long  and  continuing  in- 
terest to  help  the  elderly,  to  see  that 
those  who  were  less  fortunate  in  this 
category  obtained  a  decent  break.  We 
can  111  afford  to  lose  a  man  of  such  dedi- 
cation and  such  conscience  in  the  de- 
liberation of  great  public  issues. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  conveying  to  his 
wonderful  wife  Jennette  and  the  Prouty 
family  our  deepest  sympathy  in  this  great 
loss. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  add  to  remarks 
I  have  already  made  on  an  earlier  occa- 
sion with  regard  to  Senator  Prouty.  My 
reason  for  doing  so  is  the  sense  of  fra- 
ternity some  of  us  feel  with  regard  to 
the  class  of  1958.  That  class  was  a  very 
numerous  class  and  It  has  remained  a 
very  close  class  through  nearly  13  years. 

We  were  all  proud  of  our  association 
with  Senator  Prouty,  impressed  by  his 
integrity,  and  even  now  as  we  are  sad- 
dened by  the  events,  I  think  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  say  we  are  glad- 
dened by  the  example  he  set  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  class  because  it  gives  us  steady 
and  moving  footsteps  to  follow.  For  that 
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reason  I  wanted  to  make  this  additional 
comment  in  regard  to  our  colleague. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Record  will  be  held  open  for 
the  insertion  of  remarks  imtil  1  week 
from  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
fi.tjOT*  is  correct 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
in  expressing  deep  regret  at  the  passing 
of  Senator  Prouty. 
,  As  members  of  the  class  of  1958.  Sen- 
ator Prouty  and  I  served  together  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  have  en- 
joyed his  fellowship  and  our  wrorking 
relationship  in  all  that  time.  It  was  that 
fine  association  which  offered  me  first- 
hand knowledge  of  his  dedication  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  his  own  great 
State  of  Vermont.  I  found  that  Senator 
Prouty  had  special  concern  for  the 
elderly  and  the  unfortunate,  for  whom 
his  compassion  drove  him  to  build  a  fine 
record  of  legislation. 

And  in  all  that  time  we  served  to- 
gether, I  never  found  him  to  take  a  posi- 
tion based  on  politics  rather  than  a  posi- 
tion based  on  what  he  thought  was  for 
the  welfare  of  our  people  and  the  good 
of  our  country. 

I  want  to  associate  my  remarks  with 
the  many  that  have  been  spoken  on  his 
behalf  and  express  on  behalf  of  my  wife 
Dorothy  and  myself  our  very  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife  Jennette 
and  to  the  Prouty  family. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— 

Let  fate  do  her  worst. 

There  are  relics  of  joy. 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past 

That  she  cannot  destroy. 

They  come  In  the  nighttime 

Of  sorrow  and  care, 
And  bring  back  the  features 

That  Joy  used  to  wear. 

Long,  long  be  my  heart 

With  such  memories  filled. 
Like  the  vase  In  which  roees 

Have  once  been  distilled. 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter 

The  vase,  If  you  wUl, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roees 

Win  hang  'round  it  still. 

Winston  Prouty  was  a  man  of  quiet 
dignity,  of  compassion,  of  diligence,  of 
conscience  and  sincerity.  He  was  a  good 
man,  beloved  by  all  of  his  colleagues. 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter 

The  vftse,  If  you  will. 

But  the  spirit  of  his  presence  and 
memory  of  this  man's  life  with  us  will 
follow  us  still. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President- 
Discretion  of  speech  Is  more  than  elo- 
quence; and  to  apeak  agreeably  to  him  with 
whom  we  deal  is  more  than  to  speak  In  good 
words  or  In  good  order.  ~ 

These  words  of  the  English  philosopher 
and  author  Francis  Bacon  are  appropri- 
ate today  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Because  Win  was  never  one  to  ex- 


pound on  each  and  every  issue,  his  words 
when  spoken  were  heeded  by  all.  A  man 
of  wisdom — a  man  of  great  concern — he 
brought  much  with  him  to  this  body  in 
both  spirit  and  deed.  I  am  a  much  richer 
man  for  having  had  the  good  fortune  of 
his  friendship  during  our  years  together 
in  the  Senate — and  Vermont,  indeed  the 
entire  Nation,  is  the  richer  for  having 
had  his  leadership. 

Words  cannot  convey  the  grief  we 
share  from  the  loss  of  our  good  friend 
and  fellow  colleague — but  words  were  not 
so  Important  to  Win.  I  believe  our  acts 
of  friendship  during  his  life  here  on 
earth  were  a  true  measure  of  our  af- 
fection for  him. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  knowing  that  he 
garnered  through  his  silent  manner  that 
virtue  that  so  many  strive  for  and  so 
few  attain — the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 
Truly,  he  was  a  distinguished  statesman 
and  his  vacancy  In  this  body  shall  not 
easily  be  filled. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Win- 
ston Prouty  weis  a  man  of  independent 
Judgment  who  defied  categorization.  He 
served  his  State  well  and  complemented 
the  work  of  our  distinguished  dean.  Sen- 
ator Aiken  .  .  .  together  they  provided 
Vermont  with  an  effective  team.  Not  a 
man  to  seek  headlines,  but  a  worker  and 
a  legislator  who  always  put  the  Interests 
of  his  constituency  first. 

Initially,  I  came  to  know  Winston 
Prouty  through  his  work  on  the  Senate 
floor  as  a  champion  of  education.  As  a 
former  educator  myself,  I  admired  and 
supported  his  tireless  efforts  in  this  area. 
During  this  session  of  Congress,  however, 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Senator 
Prouty  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee — a  committee  that  he 
had  come  to  in  1962  and  hswl  served  ef- 
fectively for  almost  10  years.  In  this  ca- 
pacity I  came  to  know  him  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel. 

There  is  a  concept  of  public  service 
associated  with  the  New  EIngland  States. 
They  call  to  mind  adjectives  such  as 
honesty,  diligence,  and  loyalty.  As  a 
mayor.  State  legislator.  Representative 
and  Senator.  Winston  Prouty  continued 
this  tradition  and  earned  those  adjec- 
tives. He  will  be  remembered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleagues  this  morning  in  paying  tribute 
to  our  departed  friend,  the  late  Winston 
Prouty  of  Vermont. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Sena- 
tor Prouty  for  4  years  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  and  for  the  past  3 
years  on  the  Commerce  Committee.  I  was 
impressed  with  his  careful  approach  to 
legislation  before  those  committees,  by 
his  diligence  and  his  unfailing  courtesy. 

Last  week  I  was  among  those  who  went 
to  Vermont  to  pay  final  tribute  to  Win- 
ston Prouty.  There  in  Newport,  Vt.,  just 
at  the  Canadian  border,  I  observed  the 
affection  and  respect  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  those  he  had  served  for  so 
many  years  in  different  capacities — as 
councilman,  mayor,  State  legislator,  and 
Senator. 

As  we  rode  by  automobile  from  Bur- 
lington to  Newport,  I  saw  the  people  who 
lined  the  highway  to  pay  final  respects  to 
Senator  Prouty.  In  one  small  village  a 


group  of  elderly  citizens  stood  In  silent 
tribute  to  a  man  who  devoted  much  of  his 
career  here  In  the  Senate  toward  im- 
proving the  lot  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Their  silent  salute  as  the  funeral  proces- 
sion rode  by  was  poignant  evidence  of  ap- 
preciation and  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a 
friend. 

My  wife,  Virginia,  and  I  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Jennette  Prouty  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Prouty 
family. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
ersd  centuries  ago  it  was  written  that — 
"Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  be- 
cause I  am  involved  in  mankind."  We 
who  are  privileged  to  serve  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  know  and  keenly  feel  the  real 
meaning  of  this  simplistic  truth. 

The  death  of  our  colleague,  Winston 
Prouty,  brings  this  thought  sharply  to 
mind  for  he  was  deeply  Involved  in  man- 
kind. Winston  was  a  real  humanitarian 
and  his  legislative  attention  was  con- 
stantly focused  on  and  committed  to  the 
health,  education,  and  welfare  of  our 
people. 

Time  and  again  he  brought  his  quiet, 
thoughtful,  and  searching  analysis  to 
bear  on  the  Nation's  problems — and  time 
and  again  he  spoke — and  acted — with 
his  deep  convlcti(ms  and  unassailable 
logic. 

We  who  served  with  him.  Listened  when 
he  spoke,  for  we  knew  that  his  counsel 
was  sharply  honed  by  introspection  and 
circumspection. 

We  shall  miss  Winston  Prouty  and 
his  quiet  but  effective  voice  of  guidance. 

Mrs.  McClellan  Joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  all  members 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  today  in  tribute  to 
our  esteemed  colleague.  Winston  Prottty. 
We  served  together  on  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  I  knew  him  as  a  dedicated 
and  able  pubUc  servant  in  this  very 
chamber.  Win  Prouty  wras  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Vermont  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  American  people. 

In  reading  the  news  stories  that  ac- 
companied Senator  Prouty's  passing,  I 
found  a  note  of  bewilderment  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  had  attained  his 
success  without  a  wrell-oUed  political  ma- 
chine and  without  the  dramatic  bombast 
we  are  all  so  famlUar  with.  I  am  more  be- 
wildered by  the  stories  than  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  man.  In  a  career  that  Included 
the  speakership  of  the  Vermont  House  of 
Representatives,  four  terms  to  the  DJ3. 
House,  and  three  elections  to  the  Senate, 
Win  Prouty  demonstrated  that  honesty, 
dedication,  and  a  oneness  for  the  people 
are  still  the  traits  most  admired  by  the 
citizens  of  America.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
many  words,  but  the  words  he  did  say 
(»rried  weight  and  substance.  Too  often 
m  recent  years,  rhetoric  and  bomb«st 
have  been  substituted  for  the  real  sinews 
of  statesmanship. 

We  have  lost  not  only  a  good  Senator, 
but  a  good  man.  A  sincere  friend.  It  is 
with  sadness  that  I  speak.  But  also  with 
pride — pride  to  Win  Prouty,  pride  to  the 
people  who  sent  him  to  us,  and  pride  to 
the  Nation  whose  best  traits  the  late  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  exemplified. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  our  Nation,  has  sxiflered 
a  major  Io6s  with  the  untimely  passing 
of  our  good  friend  from  Vermont,  Sen- 
ator WmsTON  L.  Proutt. 

Senator  Protttt  was  a  devoted  and 
effective  public  servant  for  more  than 
30  years.  Diirlng  his  Illustrious  career, 
he  served  as  mayor  of  Newport  for  three 
terms  and  was  elected  to  the  Vermont 
House  of  Representatives  three  times.  In 
addition,  he  served  four  terms  In  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  was 
elected  three  times  to  the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  was  able  to  observe  in  a  very 
personal  way  his  deep  and  imstlntlng 
concern  for  the  elderly  in  our  Nation.  He 
was  a  strong  and  forceful  tidvocate  for 
the  aged,  and  will  be  missed  deeply.  He 
was  also  a  skillful  legislator  with  a  long 
list  of  impressive  accomplishments,  such 
as  the  Prouty  special  age-72  payments 
for  persons  with  little  or  no  social  se- 
curity coverage.  More  than  1  million  low- 
Income  aged  persons  have  now  received 
vital  assistance  from  this  far-sighted 
provision. 

With  his  Older  Americans  Income  As- 
surance Act,  he  was  in  the  forefront  in 
calling  for  an  Innovative  income  sup- 
plement program  to  lift  large  numbers 
of  aged  persons  out  of  the  depths  of 
poverty.  Several  of  his  concepts  In  this 
propofiBEd  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
1971  social  security-welfare  reform  legis- 
lation. H.R.  1. 

And  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  he  helped 
to  strengthen  the  bipartisan  approach 
that  our  committee  has  taken  with  regard 
to  problems  affecting  older  Americans. 
He  was  an  effective  ally  and  was  a  major 
force  in  the  adoption  of  measures  to: 

Pay  for  the  elderly's  travel  expenses  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to 
assure  that  this  conference  will  be  broad- 
ly representative  of  all  Income  groups; 

Increase  funding  for  several  successful 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  such  as  the  commimity  programs 
on  aging  and  the  foster  grandparent 
program;  and 

Rescue  the  section  202  housing  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly. 

Mrs.  Church  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Jennette, 
and  their  family. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  express- 
ing the  sorrow  and  deep  regret  over  the 
passing  of  WrasTow  Proctty.  Senator 
Prouty  was  a  man  of  the  highest  char- 
acter. He  served  his  Nation  and  State 
with  deep  devotion  and  high  integrity. 
WmsTON  Prouty  served  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  for  8  years  and 
he  served  14  years  in  the  Senate.  During 
his  more  than  21  years  in  Congress,  he 
became  a  leading  spokesman  for  the 
older  citizen  of  the  Nation.  As  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  Senator  Prouty 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  effort  to 
bettering  the  lot  of  this  almost  forgot- 
ten group  of  people.  I  know  of  no  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  endeavored 
harder  or  with  more  zeal  to  Initiate 
change  and  Improvement  in  areas  where 
he  felt  a  pressing  need  existed,  especially 


in  the  areas  of  program  for  the  aged  and 
in  education. 

The  people  of  Vermont  sent  an  able, 
dedicated,  and  devoted  public  servant  to 
the  Senate.  Vermont  and  the  Nation  will 
miss  his  leadership  and  I  personally  will 
miss  his  friendship. 

Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in  extending 
our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Prouty  and  the 
family. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passing  of  WmsTON  L.  Prouty,  the  Sen- 
ate lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
Members  and  I  have  lost  a  friend  and 
colleague  with  whom  I  served  since  he 
first  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1951. 

Win  Prouty.  though  a  taciturn  Ver- 
monter,  sparing  in  his  speech,  had  a  spe- 
cial instinct  for  Justice  and  the  right. 
He  assumed  a  leadership  role  on  behalf 
of  the  aged  and  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped, areas  in  which  his  contributions 
will  be  long  remembered,  to  cite  but  sev- 
eral of  his  interests. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  he 
sought  to  follow  in  the  path  of  his  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  from  Vermont, 
Justin  P.  Morrill,  who  was  the  author  of 
the  land  grant  college  program  which 
came  into  law  in  the  administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Most  of  the  education 
statutes  enacted  in  recent  years  bear  the 
Prouty  imprint. 

Wm  Prouty  was  a  Republican,  gov- 
erned not  by  partisan  considei  ations  but 
by  conscience  and  reason.  He  earned  the 
approbation  of  members  of  the  opposite 
party  during  his  service  in  the  House  and 
Senate  and  In  the  Vermont  State  Legis- 
lature. When  he  disagreed  on  issues,  it 
was  not  through  contentiousness  but 
through  reasoned  thought. 

I  join  my  colleagues  tn  convejring 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  to  his 
beloved  wife,  Jermette,  and  family  whom 
he  cherished  and  to  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont whom  he  served  so  very  superbly 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
great  personal  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  untimely  death  of  our  colleague, 
Senator  Prouty.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  the  Senator  on  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  during  the  past  2y2  years, 
and  as  I  worked  with  him  my  admiration 
and  affection  grew  steadily. 

It  will  be  said  that  Win  Prouty  some- 
how captured  the  spirit  of  Vermont,  and 
it  will  be  true.  His  gentlemanly  and  self- 
effacing  exterior  concealed  a  leader  of 
great  strength  and  purpose,  of  principle 
and  patriotism.  The  Senate,  together 
with  the  people  of  Vermont  and  of  the 
Nation,  are  greatly  diminished  by  the 
loss  of  this  excellent  man. 

I  join  with  other  Senators  in  extend- 
ing my  slncerest  sympathies  to  Mrs. 
Prouty  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  lost  one  of  its  most  effective 
legislators  with  the  passing  of  Winston 
L.  Prouty  of  Vermont.  Both  Congress 
and  the  Nation  will  sorely  Tni.««  his  help 
in  grappling  with  the  vexing  problems 
which  confront  us. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  the 
late  Senator  from  Vermont  on  both  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


and  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  In 
these  committees  I  came  to  know  well  his 
dedication  to  improving  the  lot  of  the 
people.  It  was  he  who  led  the  effort  to 
add  some  2  million  older  people  to  the 
social  security  rolls.  In  many  cases,  these 
were  people  who  had  practically  no  other 
means  of  support. 

Senator  Prouty  served  on  all  of  the 
principal  subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  He  was 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee,  where  I  worked 
closely  with  him.  I  know  firsthand  of  his 
many  contributions  to  education  pro- 
grams, which  are  so  vital  to  the  future 
of  our  society. 

I  also  remember  with  admiration  Sen- 
ator Prouty's  sustained  efforts  to 
strengthen  manpower  training  programs. 
As  a  fellow  member  of  the  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  Subcommittee,  I 
often  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  in  developing  these  valuable  pro- 
grcmis. 

Senator  Prouty  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service.  Be- 
ginning as  an  alderman  and  mayor,  he 
later  served  at  the  State  legislature,  in 
the  executive  branch  of  his  State,  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  final- 
ly in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was  evident  in 
all  of  Senator  Prouty's  work  that  he 
brought  to  bear  his  rich  experience  on 
the  issues  before  us.  In  doing  so,  he  added 
an  invaluable  dimension  to  the  consider- 
ation of  legislative  matters. 

We  will  all  miss  the  capable  and  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  Win  Prouty  as  we  con- 
tinue to  face  the  troubling  Issues  which 
concerned  him  so  deeply. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
good  fortunes  of  serving  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate is  to  have  the  privilege  of  associating 
with  sincere  and  dedicated  men  hke  our 
late  colleague,  Win  Prouty. 

During  my  freshman  term  in  this  body 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  where  I  bene- 
fited from  the  guidance  and  assistance 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  observed 
his  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
elderly  citizens  of  our  coimtry.  But  he 
also  was  dedicated  to  our  young  people, 
and  he  strived  for  educational  and  social 
legislation  to  aid  aU  our  citizens. 

Winston  Prouty  believed  in  speaking 
with  actions  rather  than  words.  He  served 
his  State  and  Nation  well. 

He  suid  his  lovely  wife,  Jennette,  also 
contributed  greatly  to  the  leadership  in 
many  Republican  activities  in  our  Capi- 
tal City. 

For  two  decades  he  served  in  Congress, 
the  last  dozen  of  these  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  put  to  good  use  his  feeling  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  gained  during  his 
years  in  Vermont  as  a  mayor  and  as  a 
State  legislator. 

His  passing  is  a  loss  to  the  Senate,  to 
the  State  of  Vermont,  and  to  all  the 
people  of  our  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  al- 
ways difficult  when  we  lose  a  colleague. 
It  is  especially  so  for  me  as  I  reflect  on 
the  death  of  Win  Prouty.  His  unfortu- 
nate passing  has  deprived  this  body  of 
one  of  its  finest  gentlemen  and  most  able 
legislators.  For  me  it  has  ended  a  very 
warm  and  rewarding  personal  friendship. 
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Many  of  our  constituents,  unfortu- 
nately, may  not  realize  how  much  poorer 
our  coimtry  is  today  without  the  services 
of  this  good,  dedicated,  and  human  pub- 
lic servant  who  spent  the  last  33  years 
of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  community, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

Many  of  his  great  achievements  did 
not  receive  their  deserved  attention  be- 
cause he  was  quiet,  modest,  and  imas- 
suming.  He  was  a  composite  of  the  classic 
New  Englander — taciturn  and  not  too 
talkative,  wiry  but  tough.  As  we  know 
well,  his  character  was  strong  and  reso- 
lute. 

These  qualities  made  him  all  the  more 
esteemed  to  those  who  knew  him  well, 
however,  because  when  he  did  speak  he 
could  be  extremely  eloquent  and  persua- 
sive. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  we  will  all  acknowl- 
edge his  mastery  of  the  most  elusive  legis- 
lative skills,  a  byproduct  of  his  great 
dedication  to  his  constituents  and  the 
countless  hours  he  devoted  to  mtrlcate 
legislative  problems. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  this  body 
again  sees  a  Member  who  is  so  master- 
ful at  employing  the  amendment  process 
constructively  and  effectively  a.s  was  Win 
Prouty. 

We  will  also  fondly  remember  his  won- 
derful sense  of  humor,  his  fairness  in  sdl 
his  dealings,  his  deep-seated  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  constituents. 

He  has  left  a  ^lumber  of  valuable  mon- 
uments to  his  memory,  living  monuments 
which,  through  the  good  works  they  will 
accomplish  in  years  to  come,  will  tes- 
tify to  the  warmth,  humanity  and  con- 
cern of  this  devoted  public  servant. 

He  will  be  best  remembered,  perhaps, 
for  his  help  for  our  senior  citizens.  He 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  legislative  efforts 
to  insure  that  this  group  is  properly  re- 
warded for  its  great  contributions  to  our 
country  and  to  our  society. 

He  was  ahead  of  his  time  in  that  re- 
gard. He  envisioned  the  problems  of  the 
senior  citizens  and  was  attracting  atten- 
tion to  them  and  generating  solutions  to 
them  long  before  many  people  recognized 
the  real  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

He  was  a  principal  architect  of  our  new 
*  national  railway  passenger  system, 
Amtrak. 

But  I  know  that  he  would  wish  to  be 
best  remembered,  among  other  things, 
for  his  devotion  to  education  and  espe- 
cially to  help  for  handicapped  children. 
He  was  most  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  our  young  people  and  he  was  most  un- 
derstanding with  them.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  group  of  young  citizens  recognizes 
that  they  also  have  lost  a  good  smd  sym- 
pathetic friend. 

His  wife,  Jennette,  will  have  many 
treasured  memories  of  their  happy  years 
together.  Although  those  memories  are 
small  consolation  in  this  time  of  deep 
sorrow,  the  great  sense  of  loss  will  even- 
tually subside,  and  the  memories  will  help 
fill  the  void  which  his  death  has  created 
in  her  own  life. 

To  her.  I  say  we  are  with  her  in  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  today,  and  like 
her  we  will  cherish  our  memories  of  Win 
Prouty,  good  friend,  good  citizen,  and 
good  man,  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 


colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted colleague,  Winston  Prouty,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  His  dedicated 
service  was  an  example  for  all  of  us  to 
follow. 

But  there  was  something  even  more 
significant  than  that.  It  was  his  coura- 
geous service.  For  a  decade  he  knew  the 
terrible  truth.  Yet,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  whimper  from  him — ^not  the 
slightest  slackening  from  the  ardor  of 
his  duties  and  work  and  the  projection 
of  the  friendship  and  imderstanding  to 
his  colleagues,  his  associates,  his  friends, 
his  constituents,  and  his  family. 

That  is  what  I  shall  remember  most 
about  Winston  Prouty.  I  extend  my  deep 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  the  members  of  his 
family,  and  to  the  people  of  Vermont  on 
the  loss  of  this  great  man. 

SENATOR     FROTTTT     LEAVES     A     LARGE    X.EGACT     OF 
FDBUC   SEBVICR 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
knew  Win  Prouty  as  a  man  short  on 
words  and  long  on  thoughts,  a  man  sp>arse 
of  frame  but  large  of  heart. 

We  respected  this  man  because  he 
personified  the  American  ideals  of  in- 
tegrity and  hard  work.  More  than  that, 
I  think  that  Win  Prouty  achieved  that 
goal  of  public  service  for  which  all  of  us 
strive,  the  diligent  performance  of  duty 
on  behalf  of  his  beloved  constituency.  He 
knew  his  constituency  well,  because  he 
had  served  in  areas  of  government  where 
personal  contact  was  mandatory.  As  a 
smalltown  mayor,  a  member  of  the  Ver- 
mont House  of  Representatives,  as 
speaker  of  the  house  and  as  Governor 
of  the  most  rural  State  in  America.  Win 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  finally,  the  Senate,  with  a  wealth  of 
understanding  of  aspiratitxis  of  his 
pe<H}le. 

His  record  of  humanitarianism  and  his 
devotion  to  the  needs  of  this  Nation  will 
be  long  remembered.  We  will  miss  his 
steady  hand  and  clear  eye  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  claimed  him  as  a  friend,  and  it 
was  a  privilege  to  have  worked  with  him 
in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Winston  L.  Prouty  is  gcaie  from  our 
ranks,  but  his  large  legacy  of  public  serv- 
ice will  continue  to  be  a  shining  example 
of  what  we  mean  when  we  say — he  was 
a  servant  of  mankind.  Mary  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  perstmal  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  to  his  family. 

WIN   PROUTT — A   DEDICATED   SENATOR 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  with  all  my  Senate  colleagues  a 
great  sense  of  loss  on  the  untimely  death 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Win  Prouty,  and  want  to  extend 
my  deepest  S3mipathies  to  his  family. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  side  by  side 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  on  many  of  the 
important  subcommittees  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  was  always  impressed  by  his 
firm  grasp  of  the  varied  and  complex 
domestic  Issues  that  came  before  this 
committee. 

Most  recently,  he  exercised  great  lead- 
ership as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Education  Subcommittee.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  workln£  on  the  landmark 
higher  education  bill  (S.  659),  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate,  just  as  he  had  been 


in  the  forefront  on  other  importfint  legis- 
lation affecting  education  In  recent 
years. 

In  the  other  legislative  areas  covered 
by  this  committee — health,  poverty, 
manpower,  labor,  and  the  aging — Win 
Prouty  demonstrated  his  outstanding 
qualities  of  intellectual  depth,  commit- 
ment to  the  problems  of  aU  citizens,  re- 
sponsible leadership,  and  personal  dig- 
nity, which  throughout  his  public  career 
have  brought  great  credit  both  to  him- 
self and  to  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Not  only  within  the  committee,  how- 
ever, but  within  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
Win  Prouty's  wisdom,  wit,  and  compas- 
sion were  an  enormous  contribution.  His 
love  of  the  Senate  as  an  institution  and 
his  dedicaticHa  to  good  government  com- 
bined to  make  him  an  effective,  valua- 
ble legislator. 

I  mourn  this  great  loss  to  the  Nation 
and  feel  grateful  for  having  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with,  to  know,  and  to 
learn  from  a  great  Senator  and  a  great 
man. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
met  this  morning  to  honor  the  memory 
of  our  departed  colleague.  Senator  Win- 
ston Prouty,  of  Vermont. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Nation  will  long 
remember  the  many  and  great  contribu- 
tions Win  Prouty  made  during  his  13 
years  in  the  Senate.  It  was  my  honor  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and- it  was  through  this  as- 
sociation that  I  came  to  understand  his 
dedication  and  perseverance,  psuUcu- 
larly  in  our  work  to  create  needed  re- 
forms in  all  modes  of  the  transportation 
industry.  I  know  that  Win's  great  con- 
tributions and  support,  particularly  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  attaining  Senate  approval  of 
a  law  regulating  campaign  financing  in 
Federal  elections. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  lost  a 
valued  associate  and  legislator.  And  sJ- 
though  the  coimtry  has  derived  great 
boieflt  from  his  leadership,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  regret  to  his  family  and  the 
citizens  of  Vermont  for  his  untimely 
death. 

WINSTON    PROTTTT    A    GOOD    SENATOR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  have  served  with  Winston 
Prouty  of  Vermont.  All  of  us  in  this 
body  will  miss  him  for  he  w£is  a  good 
man  and  a  good  Senator. 

As  we  remember  him  today,  there  are 
many  things  that  could  be  said  of  this 
truly  modest  human  being. 

Over  one-half  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
service  for  others.  In  1938  he  t>ecame  one 
of  the  youngest  mayors  in  the  United 
State  when  at  the  age  of  32  he  was  elec- 
ted mayor  of  his  hometown.  Newport.  Vt. 
He  went  on  to  serve  three  terms  in  the 
Vermont  House  of  Representatives  £Uid 
became  speaker  of  the  house  and  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Vermont  State 
Water  Conservation  Board.  He  left  that 
post  to  serve  as  Vermcai't  single  Con- 
gressman for  four  terms  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  R^resentatives. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  House,  Win  Prouty 
served  with  distinction.  He  traveled  to 
Korea  when  that  conflict  still  raged.  In 
1956-57  he  headed  a  special  subcommlt- 
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tee  in  a  mission  to  tne  Middle  East  in 
order  to  end  that  crisis.  In  his  Vermont 
tradition  of  commonsense,  Win  Prouty 
faced  world  problems  with  ux  eye  toward 
their  solution  rather  than  their  exploita- 
tion. Never  a  headline  seeker,  Senator 
Prottty  simply  worked  for  the  betterment 
of  his  fellow  man  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  1958  WiH  was  elected  to  represent 
his  State  in  this  body.  His  accomplish- 
ments and  skills  as  a  legislator  set  an  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us.  Senator  Prouty  ap- 
plied his  skills  to  many  areas  but  per- 
haps his  greatest  dedication  was  to  those 
whom  he  convincingly  referred  to  as  the 
forgotten  Americans.  Senator  Prouty  ex- 
hibited a  special  concern  for  the  aged, 
the  poor,  and  the  black.  In  1964  when  the 
Commerce  Committee  reported  the  Pub- 
lic Accommodations  Act,  Win  Prouty 
voted  to  report  the  bill,  but  he  also  filed 
comprehensive  individual  views  setting 
forth  his  philos(H>hy  toward  his  fellow 
man.  In  his  individual  views  the  Senator 
stated: 

The  evil  we  seek  to  remove  Is  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  man  In  his  use  of  the  common 
privileges  becaiue  hla  skin  U  not  the  proper 
color,  nie  affront  Is  to  his  dignity.  The  rem- 
edy ought  to  magnify  that  dignity  and  give 
a  view  upon  the  essence  of  humanity — 
brotherhood  In  the  shadow  of  Ood. 

The  bill  this  committee  has  reported  out 
pays  little  heed  to  these  higher  values.  Based 
solely  on  the  commerce  clause  It  concerns 
Itself  not  with  man  as  man  but  with  col- 
lateral Issues  relating  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

•  «  •  •  • 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  agree  with  the 
majority  that  the  reason  we  can  legislate 
In  this  area  Is  because  we  are  at  a  point  In 
history  where  trains,  planes,  cars,  and  bxisee 
carry  bodies,  boxes,  and  bottles  from  State 
to  State.  The  black  man's  right  to  be  treated 
like  the  white  man  has  existed  from  the  cre- 
ation of  time,  and  this  right  Is  not  founded 
on  sophistication  In  Industry  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Throughout  his  career.  Senator  Prouty 
firmly  believed  that  society  had  an  af- 
firmative obligation  to  recognize  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  His  concern  for  the  older 
American  has  been  well  documented. 
From  his  first  campaign  for  Congress  in 
1950,  he  persevered  in  his  belief  that 
every  older  American  should  be  spared 
from  the  indignities  of  poverty.  Through- 
out the  years  he  fought  to  make  Income 
maintenance  for  older  Americans  a  non- 
partisan issue.  He  made  us  all  think  of 
social  security  not  in  terms  of  statistics 
but  in  terms  of  people.  Often  he  drama- 
tized his  point  by  reducing  hard  statis- 
tics into  depressing  facts.  In  1965  when 
we  were  considering  a  social  security 
increase,  he  once  reminded  us  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  had  established  the 
modest  but  adequate  budget  for  individ- 
ual retirees  at  $1,800  a  year.  He  then 
reminded  us  that  3  million  of  our  older 
Americans  were  living  on  $40  a  month. 
Senator  Prouty  went  on  to  point  out: 

The  budget  provides  for  a  new  topcoat 
every  nine  years.  Our  $40  a  month  retiree 
could  have  one  every  35  years.  Thus  If  he  re- 
tires In  Vermont  at  age  65  on  this  pittance, 
he  would  have  to  make  his  topKSoat  last 
through  35  beautiful  but  cold  Vermont  win- 
ters. Then  he  could  expect  to  buy  a  new 
one — unleea  hla  family  and  frlenda  presented 
him  one  for  his  100th  birthday. 


When  the  White  House  submitted  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  In  order  to 
finance  the  Vietnam  war,  Winston 
Prouty  moved  to  the  Senate  floor  with 
an  amendment  to  provide  those  older 
Americans  who  received  no  income  main- 
tenance whatever  with  $40  a  month.  The 
Prouty  amendment  passed  and  over  Wn 
million  older  Americans  became  eligible 
for  cash  income  as  a  result  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  determination  by  our  late 
colleague  from  Vermont. 

Win  Prouty  first  proposed  an  income 
plan  for  older  Americans.  His  gentle  per- 
suasion and  determined  perseverance 
provided  hope,  consolation,  and  dignity 
for  over  20  million  older  Americans. 

As  a  ranking  Republican  on  the  Pov- 
erty Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  during  the 
1960's.  Senator  Prouty  fought  to  elimi- 
nate poverty.  He  supported  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  and  continually  fought 
to  make  it  effective.  At  one  point  he  de- 
voted the  entire  efforts  of  his  staff  to- 
ward conducting  the  most  comprehensive 
and  scientific  study  of  poverty  yet  under- 
taken. He  convinced  us  to  continue  the 
war  on  poverty  and  to  enlist  the  services 
of  the  Comptroller  General  in  order  to 
make  that  war  more  effective.  His  sup- 
port for  vocational  education,  manpower 
development  and  training,  and  countless 
other  measures  convinced  many  Ameri- 
cans that  they  were  not  forgotten  by 
Win  Prouty. 

Senator  Prouty  was  not  only  one  nf 
the  most  dedicated  and  courageous 
Members  of  this  body  but  was  one  of  the 
most  Imaginative.  Just  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  Senator  Prouty  almost  single- 
handedly  convinced  this  body  and  the 
White  House  that  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional rail  corporation  was  the  only  way 
to  save  rail  passenger  service  in  this 
country.  When  the  Commerce  Committee 
reported  a  bill  providing  for  massive  op- 
erating subsidies,  Senator  Prouty  wrote 
individual  views  pointing  out  the  dan- 
gers of  going  down  the  subsidy  route  and 
suggested  an  imaginative  alternative 
which  is  today  Amtrak. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  he  was  with 
us,  we  watched  our  good  friend.  Win 
Prouty,  giilde  through  this  body  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
Serving  on  both  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Rules  Committee,  Senator 
Prouty  had  devoted  months  of  gentle 
persuasion  in  convincing  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  White  House  that  the 
time  had  come  for  completely  reforming 
our  laws  regulating  Federal  elections.  I 
know  that  Senator  Prouty.  when  he  left 
for  the  hospital  in  Boston,  was  optimistic 
that  the  House  would  act  favorably  on 
the  bill  he  helped  so  greatly  to'  get 
through  the  Senate. 

We  shall  all  miss  Win  Prouty.  His 
modesty,  his  courage,  and.  above  all,  his 
legislative  ability  made  all  of  us  very 
proud  to  know  him  as  a  friend  and 
colleague. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Winston  L.  Prouty  of  Vermont  was 
one  of  the  most  respected  members  of 
this  body.  In  his  quiet  way.  he  applied 
the  experience  of  his  many  years  of  pub- 
lic service  to  solving  the  problems  of  our 


country  and  to  representing  the  people 
of  his  State. 

Win  Prouty  brought  to  the  Senate  a 
rich  background  of  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment service  and  experience  that 
equipped  him  well  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  demands  of  his  office. 
His  record  of  accomplishments  during  13 
years  in  the  Senate  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  dedication  and  hard  work  that  were 
so  characteristic  of  this  man. 

Win  Prouty  was  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  I  became  acquainted 
with  as  a  new  Member,  and  from  the 
beginning,  he  went  far  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  to  be  helpful.  The  courteous  con- 
sideration he  accorded  to  all  Members 
was  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

Serving  with  Senator  Prouty  in  com- 
mittee and  in  this  Chami^er  has  been  a 
rare  privilege,  and  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  mourning  the  loss  of  a  truly 
distinguished  public  servant. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Alas- 
kans join  their  fellow  Americans  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  good  friend  and 
public  servant,  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty.  of   the  State  of  Vermont. 

Although  our  two  States  are  separated 
by  a  continent,  they  have  many  com- 
mon problems — problems  that  were  to 
bring  us  together  and  provide  me  with 
insight  and  respect  for  my  colleague  from 
Vermont.  I  grew  to  know  him  better 
as  we  worked  together  on  the  Commerce 
Committee  end  on  its  Subcommittees 
on  Aviation,  Merchant  Marine,  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Winston  L.  Prouty  started  his  career 
in  public  service  in  his  hometowa  of 
NewTKjrt,  Vt.,  where  he  was  a  business- 
man. Prom  1938  until  19-11  he  served 
three  terms  as  the  mayor  of  Newport. 
In  1941,  he  was  elected  to  tha  Vermont 
House  of  Representatives,  being  reelect- 
ed in  1945  and  1947.  During  his  last 
term  in  the  Vermont  Legislature,  he 
served  sis  speaker. 

In  1948,  he  took  over  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Vermont  State  Water  Con- 
servation Board,  a  post  he  held  until 
May  1950. 

Elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre-» 
sentatives  on  November  7.  1970.  Winston 
L.    Prouty    served    four    terms   in   the 
House    before   running  for  the   Senate 
in  1958. 

He  was  reelected  in  1964  and  again  in 
1970. 

During  his  13  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Winston  L.  Prouty  earned  the  respect 
of  his  fellow  Senators  with  his  steadfast- 
ness and  forthright  judgment.  He  was 
not  afraid  to  speak  out  on  an  issue,  even 
if  his  views  were  not  popular. 

His  quiet  and  thoughtful  way  of  work- 
ing for  the  Nation's  best  interest  will 
always  be  remembered  by  his  Senate 
colleagues. 

As  with  the  residents  of  my  State  of 
Alaska,  the  people  of  Vermont  judge  a 
man  for  what  he  does,  not  what  he  says. 

And  among  those  Vermonters — those 
sturdy  New  Englanders  who  typify  the 
spirit  of  the  early  days  of  our  great 
country— the  name  of  Winston  L. 
Prouty  Is  revered. 

He  was  admired  and  respected  by  his 
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state's  citizens,  regardless  of  their  in- 
dividual political  persuasion. 

An  able  legislator  and  thoughtful  ad- 
vocate, Winston  L.  Prouty  was  known 
for  his  leadership  on  Issues  of  compas- 
sion for  the  aged,  the  worker,  the  poor, 
and  the  handicapped.  These  people  will 
remember  him  for  years  to  come. 

His  long  and  varied  career  in  public 
service  prepared  him  well  for  his  tenure 
in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  capable  and 
hard-working  member  of  Congress, 
whose  counsel  was  valued  by  his  associ- 
ates. 

The  contributions  that  Winston  L. 
Prouty  has  made  to  the  betterment  of 
his  hometown  of  Newport  as  its  mayor, 
his  State  of  Vermont  as  a  State  legisla- 
tor, and  to  his  Nation  as  a  Congressman 
will  be  remembered  for  years  to  come. 

His  loss  saddens  not  only  his  family, 
his  friends,  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  but  rather  all  Americans — from 
his  fellow  citizens  in  Newport  to  the  res- 
idents of  the  smallest  villages  in  Alaska. 
They  will  all  miss  a  man  who  has  done 
much  to  better  their  lot.  We  will  all  miss 
Winston  L.  Prouty,  a  dedicated  and 
compassionate  American. 

He  was  a  friend  to  all. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  lost  one  of  Its  most  hard-working 
and  diligent  members.  The  State  of 
Vermont  has  lost  an  outstanding  cham- 
pion. The  Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated 
public  servant. 

Senator  Winston  Prouty  was  a  quiet 
man,  not  given  to  making  frequent,  emo- 
tional speeches  or  courting  publicity  for 
its  own  sake.  Yet  he  was  among  the 
most  effective  Senators  in  the  slow,  pa- 
tient work  of  drafting  and  improving 
legislation.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  in  the  fields  which  he  emphasized — 
education,  manpower  training,  aid  to  the 
elderly  and  others — virtually  every  major 
act  of  the  past  12  years  bears  the  imprint 
of  Senator  Prouty 's  concern  and  com- 
monsense.  In  his  committees  and  on  the 
Senate  floor,  he  worked  persistently  to 
insure  that  educational  assistance  would 
be  available  to  students  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  to  the  handicapped;  that  Fed- 
eral grant  programs  would  meet  the 
needs  of  small  States  and  rural  areas; 
that  social  security  and  other  programs 
for  our  senior  citizens  would  serve  more 
of  the  older  Americans  who  need  help.  In 
such  efforts  Senator  Prouty  was  remark- 
ably successful.  His  was  a  record  of 
achievement  any  legislator  would  be 
proud  to  claim. 

In  focusing  on  his  contributions,  we 
should  not  fail  to  remark  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  man.  Winston  Prouty  was  a 
true  Vermonter  in  many  senses — in  his 
unassuming  nature,  his  commitment  to 
hard  work,  his  imquestioned  honesty,  his 
kindness  to  his  colleagues,  his  staff,  and 
his  constituents.  He  combined  deep  com- 
mitment with  a  sound  sense  of  the  prac- 
tical which  led  him  to  secure  progress 
through  a  series  of  small  steps,  rather 
than  wasting  time  looking  for  the  mil- 
lenium. 

I  would  like  to  take  special  note  of 
Senator  Prouty's  contributions  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  during 
the  91st  Congress.  Senators  will  remem- 


ber, for  example,  his  very  constructive 
survey  of  the  attitudes  of  inner -city  resi- 
dents toward  the  poverty  program  in 
Washington,  and  his  involvement  in  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  grant  District 
of  Columbia  residents  a  greater  measure 
of  self-government  through  the  election 
of  the  local  school  board  and  a  non- 
voting delegate  to  Congress.  His  leader- 
ship and  contributions  on  this  committee 
were  always  sensible  and  constructive. 

Mr.  President,  countless  citizens,  par- 
ticularly the  young  and  the  old,  owe  a 
great  deal  to  Winston  Prouty  and  his 
work.  The  legislation  which  he  helped  to 
write  is  durable,  and  I  hope  that,  even  as 
we  mourn  his  untimely  death,  we  will 
give  him  the  overdue  recognition  which 
he  earned. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  sadly,  I  join 
my  colleagues  as  we  pay  tribute  to  our 
good  friend,  Winston  Prouty.  the  late 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  miss  him 
very  much  indeed. 

Albeit  that  we  in  the  Senate  knew  of 
his  fine  work,  Winston  Prouty  was  a 
Senator  whose  efforts  on  social  legisla- 
tion were  not  understood  by  either  the 
general  public  or  the  press.  As  a  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  Winston  Prouty  had 
an  impact  on  the  education  of  our  Na- 
tion's youth  which  will  be  felt  for  many 
years.  I  think  that  it  can  be  truly  said 
that  no  other  Senator  was  as  concerned 
about  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren as  was  he.  Without  his  help  and  the 
concepts  and  improvements  he  helped 
contribute,  S.  659.  the  "Education 
Amendments  of  1971"  which  recently 
passed  the  Senate,  would  never  have 
reached  the  Senate  floor. 

His  quiet  advice  and  wonderful  good 
sense  were  great  guidelines  in  the  formu- 
lation of  legislation.  I  shall  miss  him 
greatly,  both  because  of  our  personal 
friendship  and  because  his  advice  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  me.  Our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate itself,  has  suffered  a  great  loss,  and 
one  from  which  it  will  continue  to  suffer 
in  the  years  to  come. 

To  Mrs.  Prouty  and  his  family,  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  and  want  to 
a^ure  them  that  I  share  their  sense  of 
grief. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  today 
in  mourning  the  passing  of  our  friend 
and  colleague,  Winston  Prouty,  of  Ver- 
mont. 

In  the  best  tradition  of  his  beloved 
New  England,  Win  Prouty  went  about 
his  business  quietly,  but  with  great  force. 
For  36  years  he  served  the  people  of  his 
State  in  various  capacities  at  the  local. 
State,  and  National  levels.  Moving  on 
from  a  term  on  the  city  council  and 
three  terms  as  mayor  of  his  native  New- 
port, Vt.,  he  was  elected  to  the  Vermont 
House  of  Representatives  in  1941.  Later, 
in  1950,  he  was  elected  to  the  UjS.  House 
of  Representatives  where  he  served  ably 
imtil  his  election  to  the  Senate  in  1958. 

Although  Win  generally  worked  be- 
hind the  scenes  here  in  the  Senate,  we  all 
remember  with  pride  his  strong  support 
of  the  elderly  through  his  work  with  so- 
cial security  legislation.  The  high  qual- 
ity of  the  social  security  program  today 


is  a  tribute  to  his  efforts.  There  are  thou- 
sands o^  older  Americans  whose  lives 
are  richer  because  Win  Prouty  helped 
to  expand  the  social  security  progrsmi 
to  include  workers  not  previously  cov- 
ered under  the  law. 

Win  Prouty  did  not  confine  his  Inter- 
ests to  social  security  legislation,  how- 
ever. In  his  work  on  the  Commerce,  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  Rules,  and  Ag- 
ing committees,  he  worked  diligently 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  affect- 
ing all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Al- 
though he  was  a  stanch  Republican  all 
his  life,  Win  voted  whichever  way  his 
conscience  directed  on  the  issues  that 
came  before  him.  He  was,  as  I  said,  a 
man  who  went  about  his  business  quietly 
but  he  was  always  well  prepared  and  he 
was  thoughtful  in  every  aspect  of  his 
work. 

I  am  grateful  to  Representative  Char- 
lotti  Reid  for  enabling  me  to  see  the 
lighter  side  of  Win  Prouty.  At  a  dinner 
party  at  the  Congresswoman's  home. 
Win  showed  himself  to  be  as  proficient  at 
the  piano  as  he  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

We  are  a  lesser  group  because  of  his 
passing.  My  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
wife,  Jennette,  who  was  constantly  at 
his  side  and  who  worked  closely  with 
him.  As  a  junior  members  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  I  invariably 
found  the  ranking  Republican,  Win 
Prouty,  to  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
me  because  of  his  dedication  to  the  el- 
derly of  this  land,  and  his  compassion 
for  their  problems.  I  shall  miss  him. 


PRINTING  OF  EULOGIES  AS  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
expressions  of  eulogy  for  our  late  de- 
parted colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Winston  L.  Prouty,  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  may  remember  that  the  leaders 
gave  up  their  time  for  this  purpose,  and 
I  would  like  to  be  recognized,  with  the 
permission  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  who  is 
to  be  recognized,  on  my  own  time  at  this 
time  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  another 
matter,  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  be  in  to  ask  some  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  lias 
the  Senate  granted  unanimous  consent 
that  all  committees  meet  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar  imder 
"New  Report." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consiaer  executive  business. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Philip  A.  Loomls,  Jr.,  of 
California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered and,  without  objection,  it  is 
confirmed.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  TROUBLE  IN  THE  ARMY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  for  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1971,  there  is  a  commentary 
by  Max  Lemer  entitled  "The  Trouble  in 
the  Army." 

I  would  like  to  note  some  excerpts  from 
this  article  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
entire  article  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  quot- 
ing from  Mr.  Lemer 's  conunentary,  he 
states: 

The  recent  press  reporting  on  the  "New 
Army"  (the  latest  Is  a  series  running  In  the 
Washington  Poet)  seems  to  agree  on  what  Is 
happening:  Rising  desertions  and  AWOL 
cases,  mounting  instances  of  insubordina- 
tion and  "fragging"  (terrcHizing  offlcers,  usu- 
ally non-coms,  with  grenades  and  such) ;  the 
spread  of  drug  use  in  and  out  of  combat 
zones,  especially  of  heroin,  hashish  and 
opium;  the  increase  of  antiwar  and  anti-Army 
feeling  among  soldiers,  some  of  it  quite  open; 
multiplying  cases  of  race  clashes  and  of  mili- 
tant black  unrest;  the  efforts  at  "working- 
out"  the  Infractions  of  discipline,  instead  of 
cracking-down  on  them  with  futile  punish- 
ment; the  effort  to  educate  the  men  on  the 
twin  diseases  of  racism  and  drugs. 

Continuing  the  quotation: 

One  thing  Is  clear  enough :  The  Army's  ten- 
sions reflect  the  society's  tensions.  Once  the 
Army  was  pretty  much  a  closed  society,  but 
that  day  Is  over.  When  you  draft  young  men 
for  a  war  no  one  really  wants  in  the  society 
outside,  they  will  bring  with  them  from  out- 
side all  the  ills  no  one  wants  in  the  Army. 

Continuing: 

The  tradition  of  the  American  officer  elite, 
unlike  the  French,  Is  nonpolltlcal. 
My  own  experience  with  them — 

TTiis  is  Mr.  Lemer  speaking — 
In  talks  at  several  of  the  military  colleges 
in  the  past  weeks,  has  again  Impressed  me 


with  their  quality,  their  alertness  to  broad 
historical  and  social  forces. 

Referring  to  the  American  oflQcer 
corps — 

And  their  open-mlndedness  to  ideas.  But 
they  have  not  been  politicized.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  rank  and  file  among  the  draftees 
and  the  re-enllsted  men  have  been  scarred 
by  drug  use  and  racial  tensions. 

The  last  two  paragraphs : 

American  soldiers — whites  and  blacks, 
draftees  and  volunteers — have  coi)ed  well 
with  the  messy  war  we  have  given  them  to 
fight,  and  they  deserve  better  than  the  kind 
of  treatment  they  are  getting  as  they  come 
back  to  their  home  towns,  look  for  Jobs 
again,  and  try  to  orient  themselves  to  a  Jar- 
ring, confvtsing  civilian  life. 

President  Nixon  is  waging  a  hard  fight  to 
get  the  draft  extended  for  the  remainder  of 
the  phasing-out  and  transition  period,  before 
the  volunteer  Army  Is  given  its  coming  test. 
Actually,  the  debate  that  has  raged  for 
several  years,  as  between  the  conscript  and 
volunteer  armies.  Is  no  longer  a  real  contest. 
No  matter  what  its  cost,  the  volunteer  Army 
is  the  only  possible  choice — if  it  can  In  fact 
be  raised.  For  another  draft  Army  will  pro- 
long or  repeat  the  agony  that  is  being  suf- 
fered In  handling  this  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  article.  It  recognizes  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  the  Army  an  officer 
corps  which  is  aware  of  the  situation  and 
is  doing  its  best  to  rectify  it. 

I  want  to  say  again,  as  I  have  many 
times  in  the  past — and  I  say  this  with  the 
full  accord  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader — that  we  realize  that  something 
has  to  be  done  to  bring  back  to  the  Army 
the  prestige  and  standing  which  should 
be  its  by  right.  We  in  the  Senate  will  dc 
everything  to  help  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing the  Army  what  it  was  intended  to  be 
and  try  to  overcome  what  it  is  in  the 
process  of  becoming. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Thb  Trouble  in  the  Armt 

(By  Max  Lemer) 

Washington. — Along  with  prison  riots,  the 
trouble  inside  the  Army  is  now  emerging  as 
one  of  the  prime  arenas  of  the  struggle  over 
authority  which  is  a  major  mark  of  our  time. 

The  recent  press  reporting  on  the  "New 
Army"  (the  latest  is  a  series  running  in  the 
Washington  Post)  seems  to  agree  on  what  is 
happening:  Rising  desertions  and  AWOL 
cases,  mounting  instances  of  insubordination 
and  "fragging"  (terrorizing  offlcers.  usually 
noncoms,  with  grenades  and  such ) ;  the 
spread  of  drug  use  in  and  out  of  combat 
zones,  especially  of  heroin,  hashish  and  opi- 
um; the  Increase  of  antiwar  and  anti-Army 
feeling  among  soldiers,  some  of  It  quite  open; 
multiplying  cases  of  race  clashes  and  of  mili- 
tant black  unrest;  the  efforts  at  "working- 
out"  the  Infractions  of  discipline,  instead  of 
cracking-down  on  them  with  futile  punish- 
ment; the  effort  to  educate  the  men  on  the 
twin  diseases  of  racism  and  drugs. 

I  haven't  done  the  kind  of  research  on  the 
Army  that  you  will  find  In  the  recent  investi- 
gative reports.  Nor  do  I  know  It  at  firsthand, 
except  for  a  spell  as  war  correspondent  In 
World  War  II  in  Europe,  in  an  Army  that 
now  seems  very  far  away  and  long  ago.  But 
the  recent  changes  in  the  Army  need  to  be 
put  in  a  larger  frame — not  only  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  soldiers,  but  what  1b  happen- 
ing to  their  commanders  and  to  the  plans  for 
an  Army  of  the  future,  and  even  more  what 
is  happening  in  the  American  society  itself. 

One  thing  Is  clear  enough:  The  Army's 
tensions  reflect  the  society's  tensions.  Once 
the  Army  was  pretty  much  a  closed  society, 


but  that  day  is  over.  When  you  draft  young 
men  for  a  war  no  one  really  wants  in  the  so- 
ciety outside,  they  will  bring  with  them  from 
outside  all  the  ills  no  one  wants  in  the  Army. 

Oen.  Westmoreland  says  bravely,  perhaps 
wishfully,  that  the  Army  will  emerge  all  the 
stronger  for  its  present  rocky  experiences.  If 
there  is  any  Army  at  all,  some  of  the  more 
caustic  OI  draftees  or  some  of  the  gloomier 
"lifer"  non-coms  would  probably  add.  As  be- 
tween the  traditional  crackdown  and  the 
newer  "working  it  out,"  the  Army  command- 
ers have  little  choice.  It  has  to  be  the  latter, 
and  to  put  the  best  face  on  it  they  have  to 
say  (perhaps  some  believe  it)  that  the  burst 
of  indiscipline  and  the  new  techniques  of 
working-out  will  clear  the  air. 

Unsuccessful  wars  hit  armies  In  different 
ways.  The  wars  in  Indochina,  Tunisia  and 
Algeria  hit  the  French  army  chiefly  by  push- 
ing Its  higher  officers — the  colonels  and  gen- 
erals— milltantly  to  the  right,  where  De 
Gaulle  bound  them,  used  them  and  then 
crushed  them.  The  tradition  of  the  American 
officer  elite,  unlike  the  French,  is  nonpolltl- 
cal. 

My  own  experience  with  them,  in  talks  at 
several  of  the  military  colleges  in  the  past 
weeks,  has  again  impressed  me  with  their 
quality,  their  alertness  to  broad  historical 
and  social  forces,  and  their  open-mlndedness 
to  ideas.  But  they  have  not  been  politicized. 
A  large  number  of  the  rank  and  file  among 
the  draftees  and  the  re-enllsted  men  have 
been  scarred  by  drug  use  and  racial  tensions. 
They  have  reflected  a  questioning  of  author- 
ity which  goes  beyond  the  historical  GI  grip- 
ing and  has  become  politicized  and  open. 
But  the  officer  elite,  preparing  Itself  for  the 
higher  commands,  tends  to  see  the  broad 
picture  steadily  with  a  tough-minded  liberal- 
ism that  has  surprised  me. 

Given  the  initial  dlsasterous  decisions  on 
the  Vietnamese  war,  and  given  the  disrup- 
tions in  the  larger  society,  the  wonder  Is  that 
the  tensions  haven't  completely  destroyed 
the  Army  In  Vietnam  while  the  phasing-out 
Is  going  on.  Actually,  while  drug  use  Is 
found  almost  equally  In  combat  and  non- 
combat  zones,  the  Insubordination,  racial 
tensions  and  fragging  are  understandably 
worse  In  the  rear  line  and  the  "logistical  tall" 
of  the  Army  than  In  the  fighting  areas. 

American  soldiers — whites  and  blacks, 
draftees  and  volunteers — have  coped  well 
with  the  messy  war  we  have  given  them  to 
flght  and  they  deserve  better  than  the  kind 
of  treatment  they  are  getting  as  they  come 
back  to  their  home  towns,  look  for  jobs  again, 
and  try  to  orient  themselves  to  a  Jarring,  con- 
fusing civilian  life. 

President  Nixon  is  waging  a  hard  fight  to 
get  the  draft  extended  for  the  remainder  of 
the  phasing-out  and  transition  period,  be- 
fore the  volunteer  Army  Is  given  Its  coming 
test.  Actually,  the  debate  that  has  raged  for 
several  years,  as  between  the  conscript  and 
volunteer  armies,  is  no  longer  a  real  con- 
test. No  matter  what  Its  cost,  the  volunteer 
Army  is  the  only  possible  choice — If  It  can 
In  fact  be  raised.  For  another  draft  Army  will 
prolong  or  repeat  the  agony  that  Is  being 
suffered  in  handling  this  one. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  on  the  importance 
of  restoring  the  morale  of  the  Army  and 
of  the  Armed  Forces  generally.  It  is  a 
serious  problem.  It  will  not  be  accom- 
plished in  my  opinion,  in  a  wholly  sub- 
stantive maimer,  until  we  have  ended  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  all  of  us  should  speak  In  the 
temperate  tones  used  by  the  majority 
leader.  Too  often  things  said  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  are  repeated  by  men  on  the 
firing  line  or  by  men  in  rear  areas.  I  sus- 
pect that  those  things  contribute  to  the 
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loss  of  morale.  There  are  many  other 
things  that  contribute  to  it,  too. 

Our  search  for  ways  to  combat  said 
conquer  the  drug  problem  is  illustrative 
of  what  we  need  to  do  more  effectively, 
and  certainly  continuously,  not  only  here 
but  in  our  dealings  with  nations  where 
the  drugs  originate. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  another 
matter,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  he  would  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  the  program  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  and  perhaps  for  the 
beginning  of  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed,  and  I 
am  indebted  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  for  raising  the  question  at  this 
time. 

There  are  two  amendments  which  will 
be  considered  today,  on  which  time  limi- 
tations have  been  entered  into,  and  on 
which  the  yea  and  nay  votes  have  been 
requested  and  granted. 

We  will  have  the  MIRV  amendment 
tomorrow  for  a  time  period  of  4  hours, 
and  a  yea  and  nay  vote  has  already  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

So  today  there  will  be  two  rollcall 
votes.  Tomorrow  there  will  be  at  least 
one,  and  we  hope  more. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Joint  leader- 
ship— we  have  discussed  this  matter 
from  time  to  time — to  endeavor  to  have 
some  amendments  ready  on  Monday,  so 
that  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  then. 

There  will  be  no  Saturday  session  this 
week,  but,  depending  upon  developments 
from  next  week  on,  the  Senate  should  be 
on  notice  that  there  may  well  be  Satur- 
day sessions,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances in  existence  at  the  time.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  try  to  bring  the  business  of 
the  Senate  to  a  close. 

The  calendar  is  pretty  well  cleared  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  some  added 
legislation,  based  on  the  President's  new 
economic  policy,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered, I  hope,  beginning  next  month;  and 
it  is  our  hope — I  express  it  only  as  a  hope, 
but  a  good  one — that  it  may  be  possible 
for  Congress  to  adjourn  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress  somewhere  between 
the  15th  of  November  smd  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, and  the  closer  to  November  15th 
the  better. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  certainly  agree  with 
that.  I  think  the  people  always  give  a  sigh 
of  relief  whenever  Congress  goes  home.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  is  all  that  bad,  but  there 
comes  a  time  when  Members  need  to  go 
home.  They  need  to  refresh  themselves 
and,  like  Antaeus,  increase  their  strength 
tenfold  by  touching  the  earth  of  their 
home  constituencies. 

So  it  is  good  for  Congress  to  go  home 
from  time  to  time  for  more  than  one  rea- 
son, and  there  will  be,  of  course,  the 
second  session. 

But  we  have  some  must  legislation  to 
get  through:  The  appropriation  bills, 
measures  that  will  come  over  here  from 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  other  matters.  I  think  the  best  wpiy 
to  avoid  6 -day  sessions  is  for  Senators, 
whenever  possible  consistent  vrtth  their 
responsibilities,  to  be  here  during  the 


other  5  days  and  be  prepared  to  vote,  and 
to  accept  the  discipline  that  that  in- 
volves. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 


THE  PAY  FREE25E 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  yesterday  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  asking 
him  to  consider  freezing,  by  Executive 
order,  the  military  pay  raises  authorized 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  with  the 
same  terms  and  deadline  as  the  current 
freeze  on  civilian  employees  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  other  words,  I  feel  that  if  one-half 
of  our  Federal  employees  are  being  asked 
to  forgo  and  postpone  pay  adjustments, 
the  other  half  of  our  Government  em- 
ployees; nsunely,  the  armed  services — 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  treatment. 
Our  committee,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
most  diligent  in  adhering  to  the  spirit  and 
hoped-for  goals  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic game  plan.  We  have  twice  refused 
to  consider  legislation  which  would  up- 
set the  wage-freeze  formula  as  It  per- 
tained to  Government  employees.  But  it 
would  be  most  unfair  should  the  Presi- 
dent fail  to  freeze  military  salary  in- 
creases while  denying  them  to  others.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  failure  to  freeze 
these  salaries  will,  in  my  opinion,  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  any  chance  for  halting 
inflation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  I  strongly  feel 
that  without  a  military  pay  freeze  I  could 
not  continue  with  clear  conscience  to  ask 
our  committee  to  hold  the  line  against 
Federal  employee  pay  legislation.  In  fact, 
without  a  military  pay  freeze,  I  would 
have  to  urge  the  committee  to  give  im- 
mediate attention  to  whatever  legislative 
measures  were  required  to  overturn  their 
own  pay  freeze. 

I  would  rather  it  did  not  go  that  way. 
because  I  think  that  the  freeze  of  all 
Federal  salaries  for  the  emergency  is 
very  much  in  order.  But  the  old  clich6. 
what  Is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for 
the  gander.  I  think  ought  to  apply  here; 
and  should  a  decision  be  made  otherwise, 
the  efforts  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  and  I  have  made  on 
the  Civil  Service  Committee  to  help  hold 
the  line  with  all  Federal  employees  would 
have  to  yield,  in  that  one  circumstance. 
I  am  hoping  that  the  President  will 
see  fit  to  make  the  freeze  uniform 
throughout,  for  all  Federal  employees, 
military  and  civilisui. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  my  letter  to  President  Nixon. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  22, 1971. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  PREsmENT:  As  a  United  States 
Senator,  representing  my  constituency,  I 
have  endorsed  and  publicly  supported  your 
recent  wage-price  freeze  policy.  I  have  been 
in  overall  agreement  with  your  objectives  in 
that  action  even  though  I  do  disagree  with 
80i.ie  of  the  specifics. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  legislation  pertinent  to  the 
salaries  of  civilian  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  have  likewise  strongly  supported 
the  policy  of  a  wage-price  freeze  at  the 
present  time.  Indeed,  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  Senator  Hiram  Fong  of  Hawaii,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  our  Com- 
mittee, we  have  strongly  supported  the 
wisdom  of  the  freeze  In  the  Commit- 
tee meetings  we  have  held  to  con- 
sider wage  Increases  of  government  em- 
ployees; and  we  have  been  able  to  persuade 
the  Committee  that  now  is  not  the  time  to 
consider  government  employee  exceptions  to 
the  freeze  policy. 

The  question  which  Is  now  relevant,  how- 
ever, is:  "Will  the  recently  voted  military  pay 
raises  now  be  frozen  by  Executive  Order?" 
As  you  know,  I  supported  the  military  pay 
Increases  which  accompanied  the  extension 
of  the  draft.  And  I  plan  to  support  Senator 
Allott's  amendment  to  the  pending  military 
procurement  measure.  It  is  important  that 
we  establish  legislatively  the  new  level  of 
military  pay. 

But  there  Is  nothing  in  the  new  law 
which  would  prevent  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  freezing  military  salaries 
for  the  time  being,  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional economic  emergency  which  has  been 
declared.  Such  a  freeze  should  parallel  In 
length  of  time  (July  1,  1972)  that  which  has 
already  been  ordered  for  federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

Indeed,  failure  to  freeze  military  salary 
increases  at  once  would  not  only  be  unfair 
to  the  civilian  side  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  It  would  almost  certainly  result 
lu  the  Congress  taking  whatever  action  may 
be  necessary  to  unfreeze  civilian  pay  levels. 
Should  this  latter  move  be  taken,  the  con- 
sequences, I  should  think,  would  be  most 
serious  for  the  chances  of  halting  inflation. 
Let  me  emphasize  again,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  Senator  agrees  with  the  wisdom  of 
asking  that  federal  employees  tighten  their 
belts  and  shoulder  their  share  of  the  national 
effort  to  stabilize  the  country's  economy.  But 
it  would  be  grossly  unfair  for  half  of  our 
federal  employees  to  be  told  that  there  will 
be  no  pay  raises  at  the  same  time  that  the 
other  half — the  armed  forces — Is  going  to 
get  substantial  ones. 

Therefore,  as  Chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  would  have  to 
advise  you  that  without  a  military  pay  freeze 
I  could  not  continue  with  clear  conscience 
to  ask  our  Committee  to  hold  the  line 
against  federal  employee  pay  legislation.  In 
fact,  without  a  military  pay  freeze,  1  would 
have  to  urge  the  Committee  to  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  whatever  legislative  meas- 
sures  were  required  to  overturn  their  own 
pay  freeze. 

Ever  mindful  that  the  complexities  of  this 
problem  rest  heavily  on  your  shoulders  at 
this  time,  I  stand  ready  to  cooperate  In 
meaningful  measures.  For  this  reason,  I  sub- 
mit to  you  for  consideration  the  wisdom  of 
the  total  federal  wage  freeze. 
It  woiUd   be   greaUy  appreciated   If   you 
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could  advise  me  of  your  views  on  these  rec- 
ommendations at  an  early  date. 
Respectfully. 

Gale  McOcz, 

V.S.  Senator. 

ULi.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS —  AUTHORITY  FOR 
STAFF  MEMBERS  TO  BE  PRESENT 
IN  CHAMBER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Jack  Brooks 
and  Forrest  Rettgers  of  my  staff  be  per- 
mitted to  be  present  in  the  Chamber  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  McGee 
amendment  to  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  I  assume  the  Senator 
will  except  the  time  during  which  the 
rollcall  vote  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO   MAINTAIN   A   BALANCE   IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days  the  tense  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  shown  gathering  signs  of 
instabDity.  The  destruction  by  Egyptian 
missiles  of  an  Israel  plane  some  20  miles 
within  Israel-held  territory  is  an  alarm- 
ing reminder  of  the  precarious  balance 
on  which  peace  depends. 

Let  me  Identify  the  clouds  that  gather 
over  the  Middle  East — today,  while  there 
is  time  to  make  clear  our  determination 
that  we  will  act  to  maintain  the  balance 
that  alone  can  keep  the  peace : 

There  are  15.000  to  20.000  Russian  per- 
sonnel in  Egypt,  including  some  100  of- 
ficers of  general  rank; 

There  are  Russian  combat  aircraft 
flown  by  Russian  pilots  based  on  Egyp- 
tian airfields:  and 

There  are,  In  the  air  forces  of  Israel's 
hostile  neighbors,  some  600  supersonic 
aircraft,  many  times  the  niunber  availa- 
ble to  Israel. 

This  significant  Soviet  military  in- 
volvement in  Egypt  has  been  an  increas- 
ing matter  of  concern  for  some  time  now. 
It  seriously  complicates  our  efforts  to  as- 
sess the  stability  of  the  military  balance 
in  the  Middle  East,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  predict  the  nature  of  Soviet  activ- 
ity in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties. No  cHie  Is  in  a  position  to  give  firm 
assurances  that  a  deep  crisis  would  not 
draw  the  Egsrptians  or  the  Russians  into 
new  hostilities. 

In  addition  to  this  now  well-established 
Russian  participation  in  the  Egyptian 
military  effort — and  the  same  type  of  in- 
volvement is  in  evidence  elsewhere  in  the 
Middle  East — there  are  new  and  pro- 
foundly disturbing  indicatlais  that  the 
delicate  balance  on  which  peace  is  based 
is  gravely  threatened: 

We  have  evidence  of  extensive  Egyp- 


tian training  missions  aimed  at  perfect- 
ing operational  plans  for  an  invasion 
across  the  Suez  Canal  involving  as  many 
as  100,000  Egyptian  troops; 

We  know  that  access  ramps  to  facili- 
tate the  emplacement  of  pontoon  bridges 
have  been  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Suez  Canal; 

We  know  that  a  number  of  bridges 
adequate  to  sustain  an  invasion  have 
been  preposltioned  along  the  canal ; 

We  know  that  SAM  missiles  are  being 
moved  to  the  very  edge  of  the  canal — 
a  movement  forward  that  exposes  Israel 
positions  to  extreme  danger ; 

We  know  that  there  are  now  some  1.000 
surface-to-air  missiles  in  Egypt,  many  of 
them  illegally  emplaced  within  the  cease- 
fire zone  negotiated  last  year.  This  sys- 
tem constitutes  the  most  extensive  air  de- 
fense networi  ever  deployed  by  a  minor 
power;  and 

We  know  that  there  exists  definite  evi- 
dence of  various  war  plans  for  an  inva- 
sion of  Israel-held  territory.  Egypt  could 
have  available  a  force  of  100,000  troops 
or  more  to  execute  these  plans  in  Novem- 
ber or  December  of  this  year— with  im- 
mensely tragic  consequences  on  all  sides. 
Against  all  of  this,  Mr.  President,  It 
will  be  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  caution  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  the  Arab  armies  are  given  to  in- 
flated rhetoric  and  idle  brandishing.  It 
will  be  argued  that  pontoon  bridges, 
training  missions,  and  invasion  plans  are 
based  on  preparation  for  some  remote 
contingency  and,  therefore,  do  not  con- 
stitute immediate  risks  with  which  we 
must  be  immediately  concerned. 

I  cannot  agree.  There  is  always,  in  sit- 
uations as  unstable  as  the  current  Middle 
East  crisis,  a  great  danger  of  accident  or 
miscalculation — a  terrible  risk  that  the 
momentum  of  military  preparations  and 
plans  will  carry  fast -moving  events  out 
of  control. 

To  keep  the  fragile  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  it  is  essential  that  this  country  re- 
afBrm  its  determination  to  maintain  the 
military  balance — not  only  by  maintain- 
ing a  strong  and  secure  presence  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  but  also  by  main- 
taining a  prudent  overall  defense  posture. 
We  must  act  to  remove  any  doubt  that 
an  Egyptian  military  adventure  might 
succeed.  And  to  do  that  we  must  speak 
clearly  and  act  decisively.  For  too  long 
now  this  administration  has  been  inde- 
cisive. Its  intentions  have  been  unclear. 
And  the  result  has  been  to  encourage  the 
radical  Arab  States  in  the  belief  that  the 
passage  of  time  and  the  development  of 
military  forces  would  bring  within  reach 
suflScient  military  pressure  to  force  Israel 
into  a  return  to  the  vulnerable  borders 
that  have  twice  brought  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  great  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion's Middle  East  policy  has  been  to  ais- 
simie,  with  neither  evidence  nor  logic  to 
support  it,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
genuinely  desires  a  stabilizing  settlement 
of  the  Arab-Israel  dispute.  Out  of  this 
naive  assumption  arose  such  serious  er- 
rors as  our  failure  to  respond  to  severe 
Soviet  violations  of  the  standstill  cease- 
fire of  last  year.  The  time  has  come  to 
end  the  preoccupation  with  the  dispute 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  and 
recognize  that  the  central  issue  In  the 


Middle  East  Is  a  Soviet  drive  for  hegem- 
ony. The  Israelis  su-e  today  In  the  front- 
line in  resisting  the  historic  imperial  am- 
bitions that  lie  behind  Soviet  policy.  They 
deserve  our  support  not  only  because  they 
are  reliable  and  democratic  allies,  but  be- 
cause they  are  allied  with  the  security 
taterests  of  the  United  States  in  a  vital 
region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  introduced 
legislation  to  authorize  the  President  to 
make  military  credits  available  to  Israel 
and  to  state  clearly  the  concern  of  Con- 
gress at  the  deepening  involvement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Congress  responded  affirmatively  to  my 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Procurement 
Act  by  a  record  vote  of  87  to  7.  President 
Nixon  subsequently  signed  it  into  law  on 
October  7,  1970.  It  remains  in  force  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  that  amendment 
now  a  U.S.  public  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  SOI.Pttbijc  Law  91-441 — the 
Jackson  Amendment 

The  Congress  views  with  grave  concern  the 
deepening  Involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Middle  East  and  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  to  world  peace  resulting  from 
such  Involvement  which  cannot  be  ignored 
by  the  United  States.  In  order  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  military  balance  in  the 
Middle  East,  by  furnishing  to  Israel  the 
means  of  providing  for  its  own  security,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  Is- 
rael by  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  such 
aircraft,  and  equipment  appropriate  to  use. 
maintain,  and  protect  such  aircraft,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  counteract  any  past,  present, 
or  future  increased  military  assistance  pro- 
vided to  other  countries  of  the  Middle  East. 
Any  such  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  shall 
be  made  on  terms  and  conditions  not  less  fa- 
vorable than  those  extended  to  other  coun- 
tries which  receive  the  same  or  similar  types 
of  aircraft  and  equipment.  The  authority 
contained  in  the  second  sentence  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  expire  September  30,  1972. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  policy  contained  In 
Public  Law  91-441  is  clear.  No  one  read- 
ing it  could  remain  imcertain  eis  to  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Middle 
East.  Today  the  best  hope  for  peace  in 
that  troubled  region  lies  with  an  Israel 
strong  enough  to  defend  itself  and  there- 
by deter  aggression.  In  the  present  crisis, 
and  given  the  grave  imcertainties  about 
the  stability  of  the  military  balance  in 
the  Middle  East,  Israe]  needs  additional 
modern  supersonic  aircraft  and  the  mili- 
tary credits  with  which  to  purchase 
them. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to  a 
proper  appropriations  measure  at  the 
earliest  practicable  opportunity  that 
would  provide  $500  million  in  military 
credits  as  previously  authorized  in  Pub- 
lic Law  91-441.  Moreover,  my  amend- 
ment specifically  identifies  half  the  total 
amount,  or  $250  million  as  available  for 
Phantom  aircraft.  The  amendment 
reads: 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  finance  sales,  credit  sales,  and 
guaranties  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  to  Israel,  as  authorized  by  law,  t500,- 
000,000,  of  which  amount  not  less  than  taso,- 
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000,000  shall  be  available  to  finance  sales, 
credit  sales,  and  guaranties  of  P— 1  Phantom 
aircraft  to  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  In 
H.R.  9910  the  administration  has  re- 
quested the  authority  to  extend  military 
credits  to  some  13  nations,  $300  million 
of  which  could  eventually  be  made  avail- 
able to  Israel  for  the  purchase  of  Phan- 
tom aircraft.  Obviously,  If  these  funds 
are  authorized  and  appropriated  in  a 
timely  fashion,  and  if  they  are  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  these  vital 
planes,  I  would  adjust  my  amendment 
accordingly  and  as  the  situation  dictates. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  the  imcertainties 
surrounding  H.R.  9910,  now  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  require  the 
line  item  amendment  I  Intend  to  intro- 
duce. In  any  event,  the  authority  sought 
in  the  bill  presently  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  superfluous,  since 
anything  that  might  be  done  to  provide 
credits  to  Israel  under  the  administra- 
tion's pending  request  for  authority  can 
be  done  under  the  law  the  President 
signed  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  wishes  for  a 
peaceful  and  enduring  settlement  of  the 
recurring  Middle  East  crisis  more  than 
I.  It  is  only  with  respect  to  the  effective 
road  to  peace  that  there  is  disagreement. 

In  my  judgment,  good  sense  requires 
that  we  act  now  to  assure  the  balance,  in 
the  conviction  that  It  is  prudent  strength 
that  makes  peace  possible. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  deeply  impressed  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
on  any  subject,  and  especially  when  the 
Senator  addresses  himself  to  the  Middle 
East.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more 
knowledgeable  man  in  the  Senate  than 
the  Senator  from  Washington  on  the 
issue  of  American  Interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that 
recent  events  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  state  of  Israel  does  not  have  a 
better  friend  than  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  Even  before  Israel  was  es- 
tablished, he  urged  its  establishment  and 
its  recognition  by  our  own  Government. 
Since  1948  he  has  labored,  and  labored 
hard,  to  assure  the  continued  existence 
of  the  state  of  Israel,  not  only  from 
humanitarian  motives,  but  because  he 
appreciates  America's  interest  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Jackson  for  his  consistent  friendship  for 
Israel  and  his  untiring  efforts  on  her 
behalf  in  this  body.  There  are  many,  of 
course,  who  express  their  friendship  In 
words,  but  the  actual  deeds  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  have  repeatedly 
brought  concrete  results.  He  has  done 
much  to  assure  the  survival  of  the  state 
of  Israel,  and  to  protect  vital  American 
interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  offer  is  the  logical  ex- 
tension of  two  letters  signed  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
the  87-to-7  vote  last  year  approving  the 
Jackson    amendment,    and    the    strong 


supfwrt  for  this  amendment  in  the 
House. 

Continued  indecision  by  the  adminis- 
tration can  only  encourage  the  Arab 
States  in  their  dreams  of  destroying 
Israel.  A  genuine  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  cannot  be  achieved  by  withholding 
crucial  military  and  diplomatic  support 
from  an  ally  in  the  vain  hope  of  appeas- 
ing those  who  seek  its  eventual  destruc- 
tion. 

If  it  is  indeed  the  policy  of  this  country 
to  maintain  the  arms  balance  in  the 
Middle  East,  then  this  policy  must  be 
implemented  Immediately. 

Senator  Jackson  has  pointed  out  in  de- 
tail the  nimibers  of  men  and  machines 
now  arrayed  against  Israel.  Our  State 
Department  counters  these  hard  facts 
with  talk  of  Israel's  qualitative  superior- 
ity in  manpower.  This  superiority  im- 
doubtedly  exists,  but  how  many  young 
Israeli  lives  equal  a  Mig-21,  a  Sam-3 
missile  or  a  T-55  tank? 

If  our  country  continues  to  withhold 
Phantom  aircraft  from  Israel,  we  will  be 
encouraging  Soviet  and  Arab  intran- 
sigence and  aggression.  The  conse- 
quences could  be  disastrous  not  only  for 
Israel,  but  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  and  of  the  entire  world  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  leadership 
that  has  always  been  given  to  the  Senate 
on  this  and  many  other  issues  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  am  sure  we 
can  count  on  my  support  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  as  we  follow  his 
lead  in  strengthening  the  position  of 
Israel  in  the  Middle  East,  the  posture 
of  the  United  States  vis-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  his  outstanding  work  on  this 
vital  issue. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  for  his  most  generous 
remarks.  He  is  being  very  modest  about 
his  own  role. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
been  extremely  helpful  in  all  the  moves 
that  have  been  made  to  bring  peace  and 
stability  to  the  Middle  East.  I  especially 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
his  role  in  helping  us  pass  in  the  Senate 
last  year  the  aid  authority  under  which 
my  proposed  appropriation  would  be 
made  to  provide  continuing  military 
credits  to  Israel. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  what  I 
consider  an  excellent  and  very  timely 
statement. 

I  think  it  should  be  increasingly  obvi- 
ous to  all  Americans — in  fact,  to  all  the 
world — that  the  Soviet  is  In  the  Middle 
East,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  there 
for  the  good  of  the  Arabs.  I  think  they 
are  there  for  the  good  of  the  Soviets.  It 
Is  my  guarded  opinion  that  their  ulti- 
mate objective  is  opening  the  Suez  Canal; 
and  to  that  end  their  fieets  in  the  Medi- 
terranean are  almost  at  a  point  where 
they  can  tell  our  fleet  to  get  out,  and  we 
will  have  to  do  it  or  tace  a  war. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  leadership  has  consistently 
objected  to  the  extension  of  any  15-min- 
ute  orders  throughout  the  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator have  2  minutes,  but  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  who  was  to  have  now  been  rec- 
ognized, under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  that  the  Senator  has 
brought  up  the  matter  of  the  F-4  fight- 
er for  Israel.  I  do  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment is  offered,  because  the  F-4  line,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  is  slowly  dying  out. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  purchase  of  the 
F-4*s  made  recently  by  Germany,  the  line 
would  have  ended  very  shortly. 

If  we  are  to  supply  to  Israel  the  most 
modem  fighter  we  have,  although  it  Is  13 
years  old,  we  will  have  to  have  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this  appropriating  the 
money. 

I  will  be  very  happy  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  in  any  way  he  feels 
might  be  of  help  to  him  in  getting  this 
across. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment and  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  stand  in  this  re- 
gard. I  especially  agree  with  his  com- 
ments regarding  the  real  problem  in  the 
Middle  East — the  Soviet  Union. 

I  could  not  agree  more  about  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Suez  Canal.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  open  the  Suez  Canal — 
which  would  benefit  primarily  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union  in  that  area  of 
the  world — which  is  so  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Western  nations.  I  beUeve 
that  if  the  canal  is  to  be  opened,  it  ought 
to  be  a  trump  card  in  some  final  settle- 
ment that  will  have  meaning  and  will  be 
effective  in  bringing  peace  and  stability 
to  the  Middle  East. 


QUORUM  CALL— ORDER  OF 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  consumed  thereby  be  charged 
against  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Chair  would  advise  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  he  has  11  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  3  minutes 
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that  I  would  be  entitled  to  under  the 
morning  hour  may  be  added  to  that  time. 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  SCHOOL 
BUSING  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
abi  ling  confidence  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  decent,  thoughtful,  and  fair 
in  their  Judgments.  Thus,  I  believe  the 
time  has  arrived,  with  the  new  school 
year  now  underway,  when  we  can  con- 
sider in  its  proper  perspective,  the  issue 
of  school  busing  where  necessary — and  I 
emphasize  that  word — to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  quality  education. 

On  August  3,  the  President  Issued  an 
unforttmate  statement  on  busing  which 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
the  media.  Also,  and  unfortunately,  some 
sought  to  use  the  President's  words  to  ap- 
peal to  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  those 
being  asked  to  embark,  with  their  chil- 
dren, on  a  new,  unfamiliar  step  toward 
achieving  moral  Justice  as  well  as  sub- 
stantive improvement  In  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  integrated 
schools  as  an  Important  component  of  a 
colorblind  society.  In  an  age  when  our 
society  is  still  beset  with  serious  racial 
tensions — a  product  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, perhaps  the  greatest  injustice  of  our 
history  as  a  nation — our  children  need  to 
learn  to  live  with  and  respect  one  an- 
other, black  and  white,  rich  and  poor. 
This  is  a  major  avenue  to  resolving  our 
great  social  problems. 

In  a  colorblind  society,  school  busing 
would  not  be  an  issue.  Busing  has  become 
an  issue  only  when  it  is  related  to  the 
purpose  of  desegregation.  Some  40  per- 
cent of  America's  schoolchildren  rode 
buses  before  desegregation.  Sadly,  we  do 
not  now  live  In  a  truly  colorblind  society; 
residential  patterns  remain  largely  those 
which  are  conducive  to  segregation  of 
the  races — in  fact.  Thus,  if  children  are 
to  derive  the  educational  advantages  of 
an  equal  education — and  this  is  true 
North  as  well  as  South — the  schoolbus 
is  often  the  indispensable  means  to 
achieving  the  end. 

The  issue  has  been  raised  in  the  con- 
text of  "involuntary  busing,"  as  if  a 
child  were  being  forced  against  the 
parent's  will  to  ride  a  biis  to  school.  But 
the  real  issue  is  school  assignment,  not 
Involuntary  busing.  No  school  district 
tells  a  child  he  must  ride  a  bus;  it  tells 
him  to  what  school  he  is  assigned  and 
then  offers  him  public  transportation  to 
reach  that  school.  If  the  child— or  the 
parent — chooses  to  get  there  some  other 
way,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  use  a  bus. 

At  least  in  cases  of  unconstitutional 
segregation,  the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Green  against  New  Kent  County,  Va.. 
in  1968.  that  school  districts  oould  not 
use  a  student  assignment  plan,  such  as 
"freedom  of  choice."  which  did  not.  In 
fact,  result  in  the  desegregation  of  the 
schools.  Green,  when  read  in  the  con- 
text of  the  subsequent  Swann  case,  there- 
by reaffirms  the  power  of  the  school  dis- 
trict to  make  school  assignments  which 
may  put  the  school  beyond  reasonable 
walking  distance  for  the  child. 


President  Nixon  said  on  August  3 : 
I  hav«  conalstently  opposed  the  biisUig  of 
our  nation's  school  chUdren  to  achieve  ra- 
cial balance,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the  bus- 
ing of  children  simply  for  the  sake  of  bus- 
ing. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  state- 
ment misses  the  point  of  what  the 
courts  have  been  saying  is  the  mandate 
of  the  14th  amendment.  Mathematical 
racial  balance  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  unanimous- 
ly noted  in  the  Swann  case,  it  may  some- 
times be  a  useful  means  of  ending  the 
injustices  of  racial  discrimination.  No 
one  favors  the  busing  of  children  "sim- 
ply for  the  sake  of  busing."  The  point 
is  not  racial  balance,  but  the  educa- 
tional and  moral  value  to  the  children 
which  underlies  such  busing  as  I  de- 
fine as  "necessary". 

Another  severe  blow  to  the  cause  of 
quality  education  was  a  subsequent  warn- 
ing from  the  President,  disclosed  by  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary  on  August 
11,  to  employees  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  threatening 
them  with  the  loss  of  their  jobs  if  they 
do  not  hold  busing  under  Federal  deseg- 
regation plans  to  the  absolute  minimum 
required  by  the  law.  The  Federal  em- 
ployees in  charge  were  thereby  put  at 
the  peril  of  a  case  by  case  Interpreta- 
tion of  law,  a  peril  which  could  only  pro- 
mote irrespective  of  the  moral  or  educa- 
tional values  involved,  an  adamant  stand 
against  busing. 

Set  against  this  background,  and  the 
subsequent  demagoguery  engaged  in  by 
the  Governor  of  Alabama  and  others,  it 
is  heartening  that  the  American  people 
have,  by  and  large — while  reacting  in- 
stinctively against  busing — dedicated 
themselves  to  the  rule  of  law,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  pubUc  education  sys- 
tems. Here  is  some  evidence  on  that 
score: 

The  disgraceful  bombing  of  10  school 
buses  by  extremists  in  Pontlac,  Mich.,  did 
not  prevent  the  public  schools  from  re- 
opening as  scheduled  under  a  court- 
ordered  new  desegregation  plan.  Al- 
though initial  community  resistance  to 
the  plan  was  great,  I  am  informed  that 
substantial  progress  in  gaining  accept- 
ance for  desegregation  has  been  made, 
as  many  parents  in  Pontlac  have  begim 
to  recognize  that  the  education  at  the 
end  of  the  bus  ride  is  more  important 
than  the  bus  ride  itself. 

In  many  Alabama  communities,  deseg- 
regation and  its  attendant  busing  have 
proceeded  as  required  by  law,  and  the 
citizens  of  that  State  have  demonstrated 
a  greater  respect  for  law  than  has  been 
shown  by  their  Governor. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  provides  another  exam- 
ple of  a  school  district  finally  coming  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  segregated 
schools.  Spurred  by  the  leadership  of  the 
business  community,  the  people  of  Jack- 
son have  come  to  see  that  the  future  of 
their  city  as  well  as  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica, is  tied  to  the  development  of  mutual 
respect  between  the  races.  Integration  in 
education  in  Jackson  requires  busing;  but 
even  attempts  by  the  Governor  of  Missis- 
sippi to  cut  off  State  funds  to  the  Jackson 
school  system  apparently  cannot  doom 
the  success  of  the  program. 


In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  integra- 
tion, often  requiring  busing,  proceeds 
despite  the  difficulties.  Last  year,  with- 
out fanfare  or  violence,  the  city  of  Ni- 
agara Falls  totally  Integrated  its  schools. 
This  year,  also  peacefully,  the  third  larg- 
est city  in  my  State,  Rochester,  despite 
severe  financial  handicaps,  has  taken  the 
major  step  in  integrating  its  entire 
school  system  and  used  busing  In  the 
process. 

On  August  3,  the  President  Instructed 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  send  to  the  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  President's  own  pro- 
posed $1.5  billion  2-year  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  which  if  adopted,  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  authorized  funds  for 
transportation  of  students.  This  amend- 
ment Is  now  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  has  stated  his  belief  that  "if 
the  amendment  is  adopted  much  of  the 
initial  support  for  this  legislation  may  be 
lost." 

Rochester.  N.Y.,  provides  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  inadvisabllity  of  requesting 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  use  of  emergency 
school  aid  funds  for  the  provision  of 
transportation  services.  Rochester  is  on 
the  verge  of  final  implementation  of  a 
citywide  integration  plan.  This  year  the 
Rochester  School  Board  and  the  superin- 
tendent had  to  cut  the  budget  to  the  bone 
to  implement  the  second  phase  of  the 
plan.  If  the  promise  of  integrated  edu- 
cation is  to  be  realized  there,  the  school 
district  desperately  needs  fimds  to  con- 
tinue its  admirable  work. 

Opposition  to  the  President's  "no  bus- 
ing" amendment  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  North.  As  reported  by  the  New 
York  Times  on  September  9,  many  south- 
em  school  superintendents  have  voiced 
deep  chagrin  at  the  President's  position. 
If ,  as  a  nation,  we  are  committed  to  equal 
educational  opportunity,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  means  to  the  accomplishment  of 
our  objectives.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatves  will  reject  the 
President's  amendment,  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  passing  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  and  Quality  Integrated  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1971.  which  has  been  lan- 
gtiishing  in  the  other  body  ever  since  it 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  77 
to  8  on  April  29. 

In  its  administration  of  existing  law — 
the  emergency  school  assistance  pro- 
gram— the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  not  observing  its 
own  regulations  where  the  issue  of  busing 
is  concerned,  and  is  probably  violating 
the  law  as  a  result. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
create  three  priorities  for  the  purposes 
of  awarding  emergency  school  assistance 
funds;  the  first  priority  creates  eligibility 
for  districts  imdertaking  new  desegrega- 
tion as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  Swann  against  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  a  de- 
cision which  validates  the  use  of  busing 
to  achieve  desegregation.  No  other  dis- 
tricts may  be  funded  imtll  the  needs  of 
all  "priority  1"  districts  are  met.  Sec- 
tion 181.4  of  the  regulations  lists  logistic 
support  for  transportation  needs  as  an 
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activity  eUglble  for  funding.  Yet  the  De- 
partment has  arbitrarily  ruled  that  no 
ESAP  funds  can  be  used  to  support 
transportation.  If  all  moneys  available 
were  being  used  in  "priority  1"  dis- 
tricts this  might  be  merely  an  imwise 
exercise  of  discretion;  but  as  money  re- 
mains for  funding  districts  eligible  In 
priorities  2  and  3,  the  arbitrary  refusal 
of  the  Department  to  consider  fund- 
ing transportation  expenses  In  dis- 
tricts with  the  greatest  need  seemingly 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  duly 
adopted  regulations — and  thus  a  viola- 
tion of  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  upon 
this  subject  will  be  clarified  for  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  Congress.  If  the  admin- 
istration does  not  change  its  position,  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  have  the 
moral  courage  to  do  what  it  knows  needs 
to  be  done.  And  that  is  why  we  are  sent 
here,  because  we  are  supposed  to  have 
moral  courage  notwithstanding  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  which  may  sweep 
some  communities. 

I  point  out  that  even  In  most  of  those 
communities  which  have  momentarily 
been  swept  up  by  passion,  reason,  and 
honorable  American  respect  for  the  Con- 
stitution and  for  morality  have  pre- 
vailed. In  community  after  community, 
the  people  have  themselves  supported  the 
necessary  busing  in  order  to  bring  about 
what  the  Constitution  and  common  de- 
cency require. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record:  A  news 
article  entitled  "School  Chiefs  in  South 
Perplexed  on  Busing"  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  9,  1971 ;  an  essay  by 
Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times,  September  15,  1971 ;  and  selected 
portions  of  the  ESAP  regulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

School  Chiefs  in  Sooth  Perplexed  on 
Busing 
(By  James  T.  Wooten) 
Atlakta.  Sept  6. — There  was  once  a  time 
In  Roy   Alcorn's   professional   life   when   he 
defined  his  Job  as  a  public  school  superin- 
tendent m  terms  of  the  three  B's:  budgets, 
bonds  and  buildings. 

•But  that  day — when  things  were  really 
sort  of  simple  no  matter  how  hectic  they 
became — that  day  is  gone,"  the  45-year-old 
superintendent  of  schools  In  Roanoke,  Va., 
said  last  week.  "Integration  and  that  other 
B,  busing,  changed  everything  and  now  my 
role  Is  to  try  to  ride  a  dozen  horses  in  a 
dozen  directions  all  at  once." 

As  Southern  schools  move  Into  their  sec- 
ond and  final  week  of  openings  tomorrow, 
his  lament  Is  not  unusual  among  his  col- 
leagues In  the  region,  especially  among  those 
who  run  systems  like  Roanoke's,  where  racial 
balance  and  busing  have  become  a  part  of  the 
educational  process. 

Growing  numbers  of  Southern  school 
superintendents  feel  caught  between  oppos- 
ing pressures.  Including  the  Federal  courts, 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  the  NUon  Admin- 
istration and  the  people  of  their  local  com- 
munities— all  of  which,  In  the  educator's 
view,  seem  to  be  at  constant  odds. 

The  educators  describe  their  problems  as 
"dilemmas"  and  "quandaries." 


NO    LONG-RANGE    PLANS 

Dr.  James  W.  Henry,  the  49-year-old  head 
of  public  education  In  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
Is  one  of  those  who  shares  Mr.  Alcorn's  com- 
plaint. 

"I  always  refer  to  myself  as  the  'current' 
superintendent,"  he  said.  "With  one  part  of 
the  government  telling  you  one  thing  and 
another  saying  another  thing  while  off  in 
this  corner  an  entirely  different  view  Is 
being  pronounced — well,  it  Just  gets  very  pre- 
carious and  you  don't  like  to  think  in  long- 
range  terms." 

Floyd  W.  Parsons,  another  educator,  con- 
curs. 

"When  you  have  the  President  making  his 
grand  statement  and  Chief  Justice  Burger 
offering  his  comment  and  the  Federal  courts 
ordering  this  and  that,  you  have  the  com- 
munity divided  down  the  middle,  what 
you've  got  Is  a  genuine  dilemma  for  the 
school  man,"  said  the  60-year-old  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

He  was  referring  to  President  Nixon's  pub- 
lic opposition  to  busing  and  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger's  statement  last  week  that 
lower  courts  and  school  boards  seem  to  have 
misinterpreted  the  Supreme  Court's  will  on 
racial  balance. 

"Here  In  Uttle  Rock,  that  sort  of  thing 
from  Nixon  and  Burger  Just  confuses  peo- 
ple— mixes  them  up,"  Mr.  Parsons  said. 

It  was  in  his  city,  In  1957,  when  the  sys- 
tem was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Parson's 
predecessor,  Vlrgll  Blossom,  that  the  long 
desegregation  struggle  began  with  Federal 
troops  escorting  Negro  children  Into  Central 
High  School. 

TENSE    JOB    PRESSURES 

In  the  years  since,  as  segregation  be- 
came a  scene  of  the  past  in  the  South,  the 
final  pressures  for  change  usually  fell  on  the 
superintendents — and  the  process  was  both 
tense  and  tough. 

Some  quit,  others  fled  to  the  North,  a  few 
suffered  mental  or  emotional  collapse  and 
one,  a  superintendent  In  Mississippi,  com- 
mitted suicide. 

But  most  remained  on  the  Job  because,  es 
Marvin  M.  Ward  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  sug- 
gested, "We  were  offered  some  possible 
choices  back  then.  We  could  follow  the  di- 
rectives of  the  court  to  integrate  or  Join 
with  the  bulk  of  the  people  and  resist.  We 
chose  to  Integrate  and  It  really  wasn't  all 
that  hard." 

Now.  many  superintendents  say  there  is 
such  a  variety  of  pressures  from  the  same 
general  source,  the  Federal  Government,  that 
they  feel  caught  up  In  problems  they  can- 
not deal  with. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  contend,  the  Fed- 
eral courts  seem  committed  to  racial  balance 
and  busing.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
heard  words  of  opposition  to  both  not  only 
from  the  F>resident  and  the  Chief  Justice  but 
also  from  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Attorney  General. 

"All  of  that  has  Just  given  false  hopes  to 
the  anti-desegregation  elements  in  the  com- 
munityj'  J.  Floyd  Hall,  of  Greenville,  N.C., 
said.  "They  Just  make  the  superintendent's 
Job  that  much  more  difficult." 

BESPONSIBILITT    ON    NIXON 

Mr.  Hall,  speaking  last  week  to  a  meeting 
of  his  state's  school  superintendents,  seemed 
especially  irked  by  the  President's  pubUc  ut- 
terances on  busing  racial  balance  and  neigh- 
borhood schools. 

"If  we  have  any  disruption  this  fall,  It 
has  got  to  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,"  he  told  his  colleagues. 

Many  of  them  agreed.  "The  President  has 
made  my  Job  extremely  more  dlfflctdt,"  said 
Claude  E.  Kitchens,  head  of  the  Columbia, 
S.C,  system  where  extensive  busing  began 
last  week. 

Dr.  Jesse  A.  Coles  Jr.,  the  education  In 


South  Carolina,  also  suggested  that  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  "helped  to  create  a  more 
emotlon&l  atmosphere"  around  his  state. 

"What  we  would  like,"  Mr.  Hall  concluded, 
"Is  for  people  to  stop  disrupting  the  proc- 
esses— including  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Elbert  D.  Brooks,  director  of  schools  In 
NashvUle  and  metropolitan  Davidson  County, 
Tenn.,  criticized  Mr.  Nixon  in  different  terms. 
"It  Just  was  not  realistic  for  him  to  come 
out  against  busing  like  that,"  he  said.  "It  was 
Just  one  more  kind  of  pressure  for  education 
people  to  bear." 

In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  where  more  than  half 
the  80,000  students  ride  buses  to  raclaUy  bal- 
anced classrooms.  Dr.  William  C.  Self,  the  su- 
perintendent, took  a  rather  stoic  view  of  the 
latest  developments  In  school  desegregation. 

"What  all  of  us  would  like  to  be  is  educa- 
tors of  coxorse,  he  said.  "But  our  role  has 
changed  so  drastically  that  many  of  us  have 
sort  of  resigned  ourselves  to  a  series  of  con- 
flicts— which  reaUy  Isn't  such  bad  advice  for 
the  President." 

INTEGRATION    HARM    SEEN 

Dr.  Self  added,  "Whether  Nixon  is  willing 
to  admit  it  or  not,  the  courts  have  ordered 
busing  here  and  In  a  lot  of  other  places — and 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  It  done. 

He  said  the  President's  statements  had 
had  a  visible  Impact  on  some  school  districts 
in  his  state  that  were  "ready  to  take  addi- 
tional steps  in  desegregation  but  could  not 
after  be  said  what  he  said." 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Christian,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  school  system, 
summed  up  the  effect  of  conflicting  Federal 
policies  on  school  desegregation  as  follows: 
"In  our  city  at  least  we  have  ended  up  not 
satisfying  anybody — not  anybody.  People  are 
getting  the  idea  that  the  court's  orders  are 
not  really  very  firm  and  final." 

Many  of  the  superintendents  seemed  espe- 
cially vexed  by  the  Administration's  decision 
to  withhold  Federal  funds  from  busing  pro- 
grams. "They  tell  us  to  bus  and  then  we  don't 
get  any  money  or  help  from  them  to  do  It," 
said  Dr.  Brandon  B.  Sparkman,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  schools. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade, 
the  Jackson  school  board  voluntarUy  sub- 
mitted a  plan  last  spring  for  desegregation 
and  it  was  approved  by  the  Federal  court.  It 
Included  extensive  busing  and  was  based  on 
anticipated  Federal  funds  to  assist  the  board 
in  financing  the  program. 

"I  don't  know  what  virell  do  now. "  said  Dr. 
Sparkman. 

And  Mr.  Alcorn  concluded  that  there  were 
days  "when  I  know  that  whatever  I  decide  to 
do,  it's  going  to  end  up  wrong." 


It's  the  End  or  thx  Bus  Ride  That  Mattkks 
(By  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh) 

Notre  Dams,  Ind. — After  seventeen  tortur- 
ous years,  the  United  States  was  about  to  de- 
segregate many  of  its  formerly  segregated 
schools.  North  and  mostly  South.  Following 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  many  of 
the  school  districts  were  using  busing  as  a 
means — often  the  only  possible  means — of 
doing  so.  After  more  than  a  decade  and  a 
half  of  legal  struggles,  the  law  seemed  clear 
and  finally,  through  the  heroic  efforts  of 
many  school  boards,  mainly  In  the  South,  the 
law  was  about  to  be  followed.  The  result 
would  be  that  finally,  more  than  a  century 
after  slavery  was  ended  in  America,  the  great- 
grandchildren of  former  slaves  would  finally 
have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  first-class 
education — the  key  to  final  liberation  and 
upward  social  mobility. 

At  this  strategic  point,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  declared  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  busing.  The  case  In  point  seemed  tc 
be  Austin.  Tex.,  which  was  following  a  plan 
devised  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  seemingly  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  White 
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House.  Then  came  the  Intervention  by  a  pow- 
erful Texas  Senator  that  led  to  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  plan  by  Ita 
leader.  All  who  bad  worked  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Broum  decision  during  these 
seventeen  dreary  years  were  stunned,  but 
little  was  said.  It  was  the  August  doldrums. 
Then  came  the  second  blow  with  the  White 
House  press  office  reiterating  the  President's 
statement,  and  indicating  that  anyone  In  the 
Oovemment  opposing  It  might  well  And  him- 
self working  elsewhere. 

Who  could  respond?  Most  of  those  who 
might  have  responded  were  long  since  gone — ' 
from  H.E.W.,  Justice.  White  House.  The  only 
maverick  left  was  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights — an  independent,  bipartisan 
agency  created  under  President  Elsenhower 
In  1957  to  try  to  discover  the  facta  on  equal 
protection  and  discrimination  and  to  advise 
the  President  and  Congress  regarding  corzec- 
tive  action.  The  commission  is  a  peanut.  It 
has  a  budget  that  is  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a 
single  fighter  plane,  a  staff  of  about  150,  and 
six  commissioners  who  are  employed  full  time 
elsewhere. 

Even  so.  they  spoke  out,  indicating  that 
the  President's  sta  ment.  at  this  particular 
time,  could  only  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  who  opposed  the  desegregation  of 
schools,  and  render  the  task  of  those  trying 
to  comply  with  the  law  Immensely  more 
dlfBcult. 

Moreover,  the  President's  statement,  while 
obviously  popular  with  thoee  who  are  un- 
willing to  pay  the  price  for  a  united  America 
with  freedom  and  Justice  and  good  education 
for  all.  especially  blacks,  really  ignores  the 
facts  of  busing.  Forty  per  cent  of  all  school 
children  in  America  are  bused  to  school — 
two  billion  miles  a  year — at  a  cost  of  98  mil- 
lion dollars  for  250.000  buses.  To  be  opposed 
to  busing  Is  to  not  want  40  per  cent  of 
American  youngsters  to  get  to  school. 

If  the  commission  had  hired  Governor  Wal- 
lace, he  could  not  have  performed  better.  The 
day  after  the  conunlsslon's  statement,  Wal- 
lace began  to  help  the  President.  All  across 
the  South,  and  also  in  the  North  where 
school  buses  were  fire-bombed  in  Pontlac. 
Mich.,  the  forces  of  obstruction  arose  anew, 
buoyed  by  the  President's  stance,  and  the 
battle  already  won.  had  to  be  joined  again. 
Numerous  Federal  Judges  had  to  restate 
their  cases  and  even  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  had  to  ^eak  again — on  the 
side  of  the  angels,  but  with  reservations. 

Busing  is  really  not  the  issue.  What  is  im- 
portant is  the  education  that  awaits  the 
child,  especially  the  minority  child,  for  the 
first  time  good  education,  at  the  end  of  the 
bus  ride.  Busing  never  aroused  emotions 
when  it  was  done  for  all  the  wrong  reasons — 
like  the  black  youngsters  In  Wallace's  Ala- 
bama who  were  bused  100  miles  a  day  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery  and  back  to  attend  a 
black  vocational  school  when  there  was  a 
lily-white  vocational  school  where  the  buses 
left  from  in  Selma.  I  remember  Medgar  Evers 
saying  that  his  first  recollection  of  busing 
was  the  new  school  buses  passing  him  and 
other  black  children  on  the  way  to  school — 
a  very  bad  school — splashing  them  with  mud 
as  the  white  children  on  their  way  to  a  good 
school  yelled  out  the  window,  "Nigger,  nig- 
ger!" No  objections  to  busing  then. 

One  can  argue  about  the  costs  of  equality 
In  America  today.  Ood  knows  we  have  known 
the  costs  of  Inequality — wasted  talents,  frus- 
tration, poverty  piled  on  poverty,  generation 
after  generation.  Laws  have  been  grudgingly 
passed  and  more  grudgingly  obeyed,  with 
every  possible  legal  evasion  tested.  II  we 
are  ever  to  emerge  from  our  present  state  of 
Inequality,  it  will  not  be  by  insisting  on 
minlmiim  compliance  with  minimum  laws. 
Oeneroslty.  magnanimity,  and  himian  under- 
standing will  alone  allow  us  to  transcend. 
In  our  day,  our  dismal  history  of  racial 
Inequality. 


Amended  REGm,ATioN8  for  CoNTiNTrrNO  Reso- 
lution roa  Emxrgxnct  School  Assist- 
ance Pbogram 

«  •  •  •  • 

i  IS  1.3     KLICIBILTrT 

(a)  (1)  Assistance  under  the  program  may 
be  made  available  to  a  local  educatlonai 
agency  which  is  Implementing  a  plan  for  the 
desegregation  of  its  schools,  which  plan  (i) 
has  been  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  final 
order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State,  or  of  a  State  administrative  agency 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  Issued  or  modified 
on  or  after  April  30,  1971,  pursuant  to  con- 
stitutional requirements  as  set  forth  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  EdiLcation, 
and  its  companion  cases,  or  (U)  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  on  or  after  such 
date  as  adequate  under  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  (111)  Imposes  new 
or  additional  desegregation  requirements  for 
the  1971-1973  school  year  over  and  above 
thoee  Implemented  by  the  school  district  in 
any  prior  year.  (30  U.S.C.  1119-1119a,  30 
U.S.C.  331-332b,  43  U.S.C.  2000o-3000o-9,  30 
U£.0,  887,  20  VS.C.  1333,  42  U.S.C.  2781- 
2837,  Pli.  91-380.  and  H.J.  Res.  742) . 

(3)  Commencing  thirty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  amendment,  assistance 
may  also  be  made  available  to  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  Is  Implementing  a 
plan  for  the  desegregation  of  Its  schools, 
which  plan  would  have  made  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  eligible  for  assistance  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  applicable  court  order  or  Title 
VI  approval  was  issued  prior  to  April  30, 
1971:  Provided  however,  That  In  any  State 
a  local  educational  agency  which  Is  eligible 
for  assistance  under  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  accorded  priority 
over  such  an  agency  In  that  State  which  Is 
eligible  therefor  under  this  subparagraph 
(2). 

(3)  Commencing  thirty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  amendment,  such  as- 
sistance may  also  be  made  available  to  a 
local  educational  agency  which  Is  Imple- 
menting a  plan  for  the  desegregation  of  Its 
schools  with  respect  to  which  plan  assistance 
was  furnished  (and  not  terminated)  under 
this  program  prior  to  July  1,  1971:  Provided 
however.  That  in  emy  State  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  eligible  for  assistance 
under  subparagraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  accorded  priority  over  such 
an  agency  in  that  State  which  is  eligible 
under  this  subparagraph  ( 3 ) . 

•  •  •  •  • 

5    181.4     AUTHORIZED    ACTIVITIES 

Projects  assisted  under  the  program  shall 
be  designed  to  contribute  to  achieving  and 
maintaining  desegregated  school  systems  and 
should  emphasize  such  activities  as  the 
following: 

•  •  •  »  • 

(e)  carrying  out  special  comprehensive 
planning  and  logistic  support  designed  to 
assist  in  implementing  a  desegregation  plan 
such  as  (1)  employing  additional  adminis- 
trative and  clerical  personnel  necessary  for 
Implementation  of  a  plan;  (2)  assisting  in 
the  rescheduling  and  reassignment  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  and  the  redrawing  of 
transportation  routes:  (3)  supervising  neces- 
sary physical  changes;  and  (4)  minor  re- 
pairing and  minor  remodeling  of  existing 
facilities  and  leasing  or  purchasing  of  mobile 
or  demountable  classroom  units. 


ceed  15  minutes,  with  each  Senator  being 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  BUSING 
POLICY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  on  his  very  eloquent 
presentation  on  a  very  Important  sub- 
ject, the  policy  of  school  busing. 

I  am  only  regretful  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  could  not  be  here  this 
morning  to  hear  this  presentation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  each  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate wUl  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  never  cease  to  be  deeply  Impressed  by 
the  manner,  the  temper,  and  the  intel- 
lectual manner  In  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  presents  complex  and 
oftentimes  highly  emotionally  charged 
issues.  He  does  so  with  calmness  and 
with  accuracy.  He  does  so  not  expecting 
everyone  to  agree  with  his  views,  but  only 
so  that  the  issue  may  be  classified  as  a 
result  of  his  comments. 

I  think  in  that  tradition  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  again  made  a  very 
important  contribution  for  my  personal 
imderstanding  of  this  subject  and  also, 
I  feel,  for  the  public's  better  under- 
standing. 

It  is  not  again,  let  me  emphasize,  a 
matter  of  whether  one  is  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  pre- 
sented his  position  in  a  nonemotional 
way.  It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  busing 
today  without  getting  involved  in  emo- 
tional reactions,  cliches,  myths,  prej- 
udices, misunderstandings,  inaccuracies, 
and  so  forth.  When  there  is  a  clear- 
cut  statement  made  in  such  a  clear-cut 
and  concise  manner,  and  in  such  a  brief 
period  of  time,  it  is  a  veritable  contri- 
bution to  the  subject. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  always  helps  me,  as  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, to  have  a  better  understanding 
of  a  matter.  I  am  very  much  convinced 
that  his  remarks  will  help  even  those 
who  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion from  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  a  better  understanding  of  their  own 
position. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much  for  his  graciousness. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely welcome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  would  be  objection  If  the  Sen- 
ator were  allotted  any  more  time  under 
the  3 -minute  limitation.  If  the  Chair 
will  recognize  me,  I  shall  yield  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia   (Mr. 
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BYRD),  the  able  assistant  majority  leader,  white  pupils  arbitrarily  transferred  to  ity  race.  Using  racial  statistics  and  add- 

for  yielding  me  his  time.  predominantly  black  schools  have  less  ing  machines  as  substitutes  for  brains, 

educational  opportunity  than  they  would  these  charlatans  have  prescribed  pupil 
'  have  had  in  the  predominantly  white  assignments  with  the  sole  object  of  mix- 
school  from  which  they  were  transferred,  ing  the  minority  by  a  ratio  reflecting  the 
THE  BUSING  OP  SCHOOLCHILDREN  An  additional  authority  for  this  con-  racial  prc^wrtions  for  the  district  as  a 
Twr  AT  T  im  Mr  Prflsiripnt  thp  rpsult  cluslon  is  found  In  the  pubUcation,  "Ra-  whole.  Yet,  such  racial  balance  is  not 
of TofllluDSll^  Se  sSt  of  bSoK  cial  Isolation  In  PubUc  Schools."  dlstrib-  required  by  the  ConstituUon  and  accord- 
ihoo?cC£IS  SoSkd  iS^  toe  nSS  "ted  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  ing  to  the  Supreme  Court,  'absent  a 
Y?rk^  S?  SenteSb^  12  1971  tK  Rights.  constitutional  violation  ...  that  would 
nSc5S?1i>ll  Kates  ttiat  only  18  Mr.  President,  what  does  this  mean  not  be  within  the  authority  of  a  Federal 
nSSStb^De^nfautstloSLl^rvored  from  the  standpoint  of  city  and  county  Court."  In  addition,  these  radicals  have 
SJSSiu^bS^hereas  76  t^ceS  school  systems  where  whites  are  the  been  both  callous  and  ruthless  in  their 
SoSedluSShf  onStl^J  1?^ toU  minority?  It  means  that  blacks  do  not  approach.  Accelerated  resegregation  has 
S^n  diSS  the^riS^of  AuS^  gain  a  better  educational  opportunity  foUowed  as  inevitably  ^  night  follows 
SS323  19?1  bSSfe  oib^lhoo^  oSS  when  mixed  with  a  minority  of  whites  day.  not  only  in  the  South  but  through- 
^ithecoiSS^Sdt^f^remi^^  and  it  means  that  the  white  minority  out  the  Nation.  Yet,  witless  and  some- 
^VS^  awTr^^t  US  dlsSS^tStirt  children  who  are  transported  and  forced  times  spineless  U.S.  district  court  judges 
S«^i3d?S^tix5itooomSrnS  to  attend  predominantly  black  schools  supinely  adopt  and  implement  such  ruin- 
b^S  to^IcW^e^iaf  b^K^Splte  are  deprived  of  a  better  educational  op-  ous  schemes  by  court  decrees.  This  is  only 
flSniSiS^cS^^SionKfeSwaM  Portunity.  Obviously,  actions  by  courts  one  of  many  reasons  for  massive  popu- 
IgS^cS^SS^SSCc^  toTt  or  by  others  which  compel  such  a  racial  Jf/  ^PP-j^!- ^^^^^^  f^I 
racial  balance  In  public  schools  is  not  mix  are  discriminatory  and  are  cleariy  dren  from  their  neighborhoods  and  local 
required  by  the  Constitution.  Since  ra-  unconstitutional  So  why,  when  white  communities^  i„ustrate  an 
rl^  balance  is  not  reaulred.  why  in  the  children  are  in  the  minority  in  the  school  Mr.  President,  let  me  Ulustrate  mi- 
?SneT^]^oSS^US  'dStrSt  system,  should  they  be  uprooted  from  other  aspect  of  Uie  problem  as  it  re  ates 
^St  ludSTontoSf 'to  ordS'  m^ive  their  local  neighborhoods  and  communi-  to  certain  of  our  county  school  systems 
bSgto^hieve^ialbaSre?  ties  and  involuntarily  transported  in  the  South.  I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  Guy 
'  M^.'  ?reSnt'  Sri  'arf  of  course,  throughout  a  city  or  county  for  the  sole  a  ^f^^^:^^^^^'^^  t^S'^s 
TTifinv  vftiiri  «rrf)iinrt«!  for  onnosinff  busine  Purpose  of  mixing  the  minority  race  to  of  the  WUcox  County,  Ala.  scnoois.  ims 
s"hemrSp^S?fn?j;.2ThS!  T^l  the  advantage  of  none  and  to  tiie  detri-  ^^tter  d^rib^  some  of  th^  problems 
hv  ITS  rtisirirt  murt  iudfffts  It  is  not  ment  of  the  minority  race?  with  which  he  has  to  wrestie  m  his  enorts 
rnvDuroietoex^l^ealloT'to^^  Mr.  President,  tiiere  are  several  coun-  to  preserve  the  Institution  of  pubUc 
SL  nSS^ver  toere  il  one  re^n  whSi  ties  in  Alabama  and  many  counties  In  school  education  in  his  county.  The  tetter 
?^rnotTrerve?rffl^ieStTu1S?c\'tten^  the  South  where  blacks  outnumber  ^^fJ^^-^^J^,'^'^'''^^^^^^ 
tinn  ftnrt  that  is  thp  dptrimentftl  effect  whites  in  school  enrollments.  The  same  representatives  of  the  Department  oi 
on  schSl  SilWln  of  ceSorSoriJons  situation  prevails  in  many  cities  in  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  of 
0?  ^iZ  'miSf  i^  ^r^^hS^r^ere  South  and  throughout  tiie  Nation.  tiie  Justice  Department  as  reflected  in 
white  children  are  cast  as  a  minority  In  I  list  below  14  cities  which  are  among  such  statements  as: 

predominantly    black    schools     In    this  the  50  most  populous  cities  in  the  Na-  we  dont  give  a  damn  about  education, 

connection,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  tion  and  indicate  the  percentage  of  mi-  we  are  only  interested  in  mixing  them  in  the 

several  conclusions  of  leading  authori-  nority  white  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school  South. 

ties   in    the    fields   of    psychology    and  systems  of  these  cities :  Mr.  President,  similar  statements  have 

sociology  as  to  the  adverse  educational  waguneton   DC                               Percent  ^^^  reported  to  me  from  time  to  time 

effects  which  can  reasonably  be  antici-     Newark                           l                  16  from  many  different  sources  and  I  am 

pa  ted  imder  the  above  circumstances.  jfewOrie&BBliy/." ///."'.". .1".."'.    30  convinced  that  it  accurately  reflects  the 

In  pointing  out  these  expectations,  let    Atlanta  31  sentiments  of  radical  zealots  employed 

me  say  that  they  are  based  on  evidence     Baltimore  33  by  these  departments.  In  my  opinion,  the 

submitted  by  the  same  sociologists  and     St.  Louis 34  QaUup  poll  reflects,  in  part,  the  popular 

psychologists  as  are  relied  upon  by  the     Oakland  35  resentment  to  this  dictatorial  and  callous 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and    H^'*^,^" It  attitude  in  dealing  with  the  education. 

Welfare  and  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division    p^uaderDhia" 37  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  children. 

of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  their  New  York    ...J-I..!!-!"!"""!!!.-"    39  But,  to  further  illustrate  the  chaos  and 

arguments  before  U.S.  district  courts  to  Cleveland  -^II.-"-.!!^--"-"""-"-    40  human   tragedy  taking  place  in  many 

justify  massive  uprooting  and  transpor-     Birmingham  45  areas  of  the  South  today,  I  want  to  call 

tation  of  school  children.  For  example,     Kansas  city --.    so  attention  to  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 

^I:^"^^^   ^-  ,C°.^«°^"^   ^   ^'Th°\^^  Cities  outside  the  South  are  next  in  pU^  to  President  Nixon  on  U^  subject, 

cited.  His  conclusions  are  reported  In  ,.       ,      ^              treatment  now  beine  ^  ask  unanunous  consent  that  Dr.  Kelly  s 

the    pubUcation,    "Equality    of    Educa-  jfshed  out  inX  iuth  Nev^  letter  to  me  dated  September  10,  1971, 

tional  opportunity  •;^issued  by  the  Office  ?^nupreme%i?tlL  hTd^  out  a  S^^^s  letter  to  President  Nixon  dated 

of     Education.     U.S.     Department     of  judicial  placebo  to  lull  the  people  outside  September  9,    1971   be   prmted   in   the 

Hea  th.    Education,    and    Welfare.    His  ^    ^  ^  ^^    implying  Uiat  only  State-  Record 

flndmgs  are  used  to  support  busing  but  i^^,^  segregation  is  ttie  object  of  its  In  addition  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
his  massive  study  of  the  subject  of  In-  concern.  But  consider  this  fact-every  tion  to,  and  add  my  solemn  Amen  to  a 
tegration  in  schools  indicates  that  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  boundary  in  every  State  Judgment  expressed  by  Paul  Harvey  m 
blacks,  m  predominantly  black  schools,  j^  ^^  result  of  "State  sicUon  "  If  seg-  i^  syndicated  column  which  appeared  m 
who  are  mixed  with  a  minority  of  whites  negation  exists  it  can  be  said  to  be  State  the  Gadsden  -nmes,  Gadsden.  Ala.,  on 
do  no  better— if  as  well— than  blocks  imposed,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  rem-  September  12,  1971.  He  said: 
in  all  black  schools  On  the  other  hand,  ^^  ^^  ^.S.  district  courts  and  the  De-  Busing  school  children  back  and  forth 
the  achievement  of  white  children  who  partment  of  HEW.  The  radicals  are  sim-  across  towns  for  any  reason  is  the  most  ab- 
ate allowed  to  remain  in  predominantly  p^y  ^ai^ng  for  a  politically  propitious  surd,  unkind,  and  unjust  discrimination 
white  schools  is  substantially  higher  ^^^  ^^  strike.  So  all  of  the  people  from  ever  to  be  court  ordered  m  our  nation.  Ever, 
than  that  of  white  children  who  are  ar-  „  sections  of  tiie  Nation  should  be  con-  ^^  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Neg?o"^l'choor'^"'    ^"    Predomlnantiy  cemed  .Jth  what  is  happening  in  the  ..JJ^J^r.  H^v^ytco^n^LTriXl 

The  above  conclusions  can  be  ex-  "^iJJ  many  instances,  pseudoeducation  ^"  *^^  ^!'°"'^  ^^^  ^""^  ^"  Vl^if 
pressed  differentiy.  For  example,  a  black  experts  and  radical  activists  in  the  hire  I  have  referred  indicates  that  Mr^  Harvey 
pupil  in  a  predominantly  black  school  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  vast  major- 
has  no  greater  educational  opportunity  and  Welfare  have  descended  upon  school  ity  of  parents  of  our  Nation— white  and 
than  a  black  in  an  all  black  school,  but  districts  in  which  whites  are  the  minor-  black — and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
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the  people  of  this  Nation  are  not  going  to 
accept  dictation  from  nine  black-robed 
judicial  tyrants  and  their  minions  sitting 
on  U.S.  district  court  benches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

SUPXKINTKNDKNT  OF  EDUCATION, 

Camden,  Ala.,  September  10, 1971. 
Re:   Oui  conversation  of  several  days  ago. 
Hon.  Jim  Allen, 
Senator,  Seriate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Allen:  Approximately  10  to 
IS  years  ago,  Superintendents  trom  a  three 
state  area  (Alabama,  Florida,  and  Georgia) 
were  called  to  a  meeting  In  Tallahaaaee, 
Florida  at  Florida  State  University  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Integration  of  the  South 
under  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision. 

At  that  time  we  were  Informed  that  the 
school  systems  of  the  South  were  going  to 
be  completely  Integrated  and  we  were  told 
this  In  no  uncertain  terms.  Most  of  the 
Superintendents  did  not  believe  that  this 
could  be  done,  or  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  try  to  do  such  a  thing.  In  fact, 
they  knew  that  most  of  It  would  be  totally 
Illegal.  I  believed  what  they  told  us  that 
day  and  my  actions  have  been  governed 
accordingly. 

One  of  the  Superintendents  aslced  the 
speaker,  a  Mr.  Kreugcr,  But  what  about  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Kreuger's  answer  was.  We  don't 
give  a  damn  about  education.  We  are  only 
interested  In  mixing  them  In  the  South. 
I  feel  sure  that  this  ts  the  official  policy  of 
HEW  because  I  have  heard  that  same  state- 
ment hundreds  of  times  since  that  day  made 
by  other  HEW  emd  Justice  Department 
personnel . 

A  Mr.  Grant  and  a  Mr.  Blankenshlp  slipped 
Into  Wilcox  County  and  made  a  clandestine 
survey.  They  later  returned  to  make  a  survey 
which  had  been  arranged  by  me.  I  went 
with  them  on  this  siu'vey  and  Mr.  Morris 
Ward,  my  assistant,  went  with  me.  We  told 
them  that  they  were  destroying  education 
in  Wilcox  County.  They  told  us  that  they 
didn't  give  a  damn  about  education.  All  they 
were  Interested  In  was  mixing  us.  They  said 
that  the  destruction  of  education  was  our 
business.   Their   business   was  to   Integrate. 

On  August  23,  six  days  before  school 
opened,  the  Justice  Department  demanded 
and  the  Court  granted  a  hearing  on  the  de- 
mand for  more  integration  in  Wilcox  County. 
This  was  done  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Court  had  ordered  HEW  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  make  a  survey  of  Wilcox  County 
and  secure  a  Pupil  Placement  Map  for  Wilcox 
County  and  then  get  with  the  Wilcox  County 
School  personnel  and  work  out  a  plan  of  In- 
tegration as  nearly  satisfactory  to  both  as 
possible.  HEW  completely  Ignored  this  Court 
Order  and  the  Court  ignored  the  fact  that 
they  had  given  HEW  this  order  and  demanded 
to  know  why  we  had  not  made  a  plan  and 
would  not  even  hear  our  explanation  on  the 
matter.  The  Federal  Courts  are  completely 
subservient  and  fearful  of  this  little  band  of 
bureaucrats  In  HEW  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. It  is  tragic  to  see  our  courts  groveling 
In  the  dust  before  this  little  group  of  bureau- 
crats, this  little  group  of  gaulelters.  The 
Courts  ordered  us  to  present  a  plan  immedi- 
ately which  we  did  with  only  one  day  to 
present  it. 

On  August  29  our  schools  opened  smoothly 
under  the  freedom  of  choice  plan  which  the 
government  Insisted  on  placing  us  under.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  these  people  were 
ordered  never  again  to  disturb  schools  after 
they  were  started  and  to  not  kick  children 
around  like  they  were  "yo-yoe "  after  school 
had  started. 

The  Court  Issued  an  order  on  September  1, 
which  we  received  on  September  4,  making 
radical  and  violent  changes  in  the  Wilcox 
County  School  System  after  our  schools  had 


been  open  and  were  running  smoothly.  They 
placed  us  under  the  HEW  plan,  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions. 

It  is  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Education  that  this  plan  will  com- 
pletely destroy  the  WUcox  County  Public  Ed- 
uoktlon  System.  We  have  a  picture  here  in 
Wilcox  County  of  the  private  schools,  the 
HEW,  the  Justice  Department,  and  Civil 
Rights  Negroes  banding  together  to  destroy 
public  education  for  all  the  children  of  Wil- 
cox County  and  the  only  comment  of  the  Jms- 
tlc*  Department,  Mr.  Theodore  Ravls,  another 
lawyer  whom  I  cannot  name,  Peter  Hall,  Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Blankenshlp  and  others  is.  We 
dont  give  a  damn  about  education.  All  we  are 
Interested  In  U  mixing  them.  This  order  is  a 
useless  order  and  the  Courts  are  not  required 
to  issue  useless  orders.  This  order  will  not 
mix  the  WUcox  County  School  System.  It  vtrlll 
only  destroy  this  school  system. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  order, 
at  the  very  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  trying  to  deal  with  the  un- 
employment issue,  forces  us  to  fire  104  Negro 
Teachers.  The  WUcox  County  School  System 
Is  said  to  be  the  third  poorest  system  in 
Alabama  and  the  19th  poorest  system  in  the 
nation.  Yet,  this  order  deprives  us  of  some- 
thing over  a  mUllon  dollars  in  school  funds. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  written  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Every  time  I  write  the  President  ol 
the  United  States,  the  letter  Is  turned  over 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  them  to  an- 
swer me.  Why  can't  the  President  himself, 
through  a  secretary  in  his  own  organization, 
answer  my  letters?  I  am  assuming  that  he 
does  this  as  a  threat. 

Why  cant  the  President  put  a  freeze  on 
such  actions  as  are  taking  place  in  WUcox 
County  just  as  he  placed  a  freeze  on  prices 
and  wages?  Why  must  we  follow  down  the 
traU  which  has  been  blazed  by  aU  the  great 
dictatorships  of  history.  Hitler  took  over  the 
control  and  education  of  the  chUdren  of  Ger- 
many. St&Un  took  over  the  control  and  edu- 
cation of  ChUdren  In  Russia  and  now  the 
United  States  takes  over  the  control  and 
education  of  chUdren  in  the  Southern  United 
States. 

"Parents,  who  have  the  first  and  the  in- 
alienable duty  and  right  to  educate  their 
children,  should  enjoy  true  freedom  in  their 
choice  of  schools.  Consequently,  public  au- 
thority, which  has  the  obligation  to  oversee 
and  defend  the  liberties  of  citizens,  ought  to 
see  to  it,  out  of  a  concern  for  distributive 
justice,  that  public  subsidies  are  allocated  in 
such  a  way  that,  when  selecting  schools  for 
their  chUdren,  parents  are  genuinely  free  to 
follow  their  consciences." 

Quoted  from  the  document  "Declaration 
on  Ohrlstlan  Education"  Issued  by  Pope  Paul 
VI  October  28,  1865.  The  Documents  of  Vati- 
can 11.  Edited  by  Walter  M.  Abbott,  S.J.  GuUd 
Press.  New  York,  Page  644. 

I  maintain,  along  with  Pope  Paul  VI.  that 
the  first  and  inalienable  duty  and  the  right 
to  educate  their  children  and  to  enjoy  true 
freedom  In  their  choice  of  schools  Is  that 
ot  the  parents  and  that  it  is  the  duty  ot 
clvU  authorities  to  see  that  they  have  these 
rights.  The  chUdren  of  Wilcox  County,  white 
and  negro,  had  this  right  untU  this  court 
order  of  September  1,  1971. 

"We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet,  not 
distressed;  We  are  perplexed,  but  not  in 
despair;  Persecuted,  but  not  forsaken;  Cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed;"  n  Corinthians 
4:8-9 

Yours  truly, 

Gtrr  S.  Kri.t.T, 

Superintendent,  Wilcox  County  Schools. 

SXTPEBINTENDrNT  OF  EDTTCATION, 

Camden.  Ala.,  September  9, 1971. 
The  PaxsmKNT, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mr.  Pusisent:  On  August  23,  six 
days  before  we  (^>ened  school,  the  Justice 


Department  demanded  and  the  Court  had 
a  hearing  on  the  demand  for  more  integra- 
tion in  WUcox  County.  (We  have  been  in- 
tegrated for  about  four  years.) 

The  Court  Issued  an  order  dated  Septem- 
ber 1,  which  we  received  on  September  4, 
making  radical  and  violent  changes  to  the 
WUoox  County  School  System  after  ova 
schools  were  set  up  and  running  smoothly.  It 
was  my  imderstanding  last  year  that  there 
would  be  no  more  tearing  up  of  schools  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  the  school  year  for  such 
purposes. 

This  new  order  wiU  destroy  the  WUcox 
County  Public  School  System  within  a  short 
while.  In  my  opinion.  Already  people  are 
withdrawing  their  children  from  school  and 
entering  them  in  private  schools.  The  result 
will  be  an  all  Negro  Public  School  System 
and  a  loes  of  support  from  the  community 
which  wUl  destroy  us  entirely.  Of  course,  the 
government  does  not  care  about  this  because 
the  attorneys  have  told  us  that  they  don't 
give  a  rtRTTin  about  education.  All  they  are 
Interested  In  Is  mixing  them.  What  a  shame 
that  representatives  of  this  great  nation 
would  take  such  a  position  about  education. 

Another  side  Issue  which  I  think  is  impor- 
tant is  that  at  a  time  when  you  are  trying 
to  reduce  unemployment  in  this  nation  and 
help  the  Negro  Citizen  as  much  as  you  pos- 
sibly can,  the  Justice  Department  comes  in 
here  and  demands  that  we  fire  104  Negro 
Teachers.  Thus,  adding  to  the  unemploy- 
ment figure.  I  assume  they  are  doing  the 
same  thing  in  other  places. 

This  order  which  the  Justice  Department 
Is  putting  into  effect  will  cost  the  already 
extremely  poor  school  system  of  WUcox 
County  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Why 
can't  you  put  a  freeze  on  such  actions  as 
weU  as  on  prices  and  wages?  I  suggest  you 
do  this. 

Yours  truly, 

Gtjt  S.  Kelly, 
Superintendent,  Wilcox  County  Schools. 

School  Bus  Edict  Boomeeancs 

I  like  to  see  President  Nixon  knocking  his 
golf  ball  way  out  of  bounds.  The  other  day 
he  sliced  his  first  tee  shot  over  Into  the  wrong 
fairway — and  his  mulligan  he  hooked  Into 
the  trees. 

But  that's  all  right.  Think  about  it  this 
way.  If  our  President  were  shooting  golf  In 
the  708,  then  you  and  I  would  have  a  ne- 
glected country  to  worry  about. 

You  and  I  can  concentrate  on  golf  to  try 
to  forget  such  monumental  messes  as  Viet- 
nam and  school  busing.  He  can't. 

President  Nixon  was  appointed  by  the  peo- 
ple to  try  to  undo  the  grotesque  snafu  In 
Vietnam,  our  nation's  most  inappropriate,  in- 
excusable. Indecent  foreign  Involvement. 

And  simUarly,  domestlcaUy,  he  has  pledged 
by  oath  to  pay  for  other  sins  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  the  Earl  Warren  Court. 

The  well-intended  school  bus  edict  boom- 
eranged. 

On  many  vital  Issues  our  nation  has  been 
divided;  on  none  has  It  been  so  united  in 
opposition. 

Busing  schoolchUdren  back  and  forth 
across  towns  for  any  reason  Is  the  most  ab- 
surd, unkind  and  unjust  discrimination  ever 
to  be  court-ordered  In  our  nation.  Ever. 

If  half  the  money  spent  on  school  buses 
and  busing  were  Invested  In  improving  edu- 
cational faculties,  everybody  would  benefit. 
From  this  cynical  shuttle  nobody  does. 

Most  American  parents,  all  colors,  creeds 
and  clans,  love  their  chUdren.  That  we've 
been  using  up  in  advance  their  dollars  and 
their  air  and  their  water  and  their  resources 
Is  defended  with  the  plea  that  we  didn't 
know  what  we  were  doing. 

But  in  this  we  know  what  we  are  doing  and 
we  keep  doing  It. 

Now  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  of  the 
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United  States  Supreme  Court  is  trying  to 
backtrack.  He  says  "racial  balance  In  every 
school  In  every  district  Is  not  required." 

He  says  lower  courts  have  overreacted  to 
the  High  Court's  decision. 

But  whoever  goofed,  today  350,000  young- 
sters are  being  bused  back  and  forth — some- 
times many  mUes  away  from  home  making 
of  our  splendid  old  melting  pot  a  pressure 
cooker. 

In  San  Francisco,  Chinese-Americans  are 
being  bused  away  from  neighborhood  schools 
so  excellently  taUored  to  their  customs  and 
needs. 

In  North  Carolina,  American  Indians  pre- 
ferring their  all-Indian  schools,  resist  this 
rude  scrambling  of  everybody. 

In  Florida,  Negro  parents  demand  the 
resignation  of  the  school  superintendent  who 
forces  busing.  He  can't  help  It. 

Gov.  Wallace  says  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion talks  one  way  and  acts  another.  He  can't 
help  It  either.  Within  the  limits  of  the  law, 
President  Nixon  Is  trying  NOT  to  enforce 
punitive,  purposeless  school  busing. 

It's  just  another  fiasco  which  we  backed 
into  where,  as  In  Vietnam,  we  meant  to  help 
people — and  hurt  them. 


Report  on  Miutart  Construction  Contracts 

Awarded  on   Other  Than   a  Competitive 

Bm   Basis 

A  letter  from  the  Rear  Admiral,  Naval  Fa- 
cilities Engineering  Command,  WMhlngton, 
D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  military  construction  contracts  awarded 
on  other  than  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  June  3^^,  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract,  Glacier  Bat 
National  Monument,  Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  within  Glacier  Bay 
National  Monument,  Alaska  (with  accom- 
panying jMipers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  STENNIS 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  (Mr.  Stennis)  on 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
himself  as  manager  of  the  draft  bill 
and  express  my  admiration  for  his  te- 
nacity and  physical  stamina.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  managed  the 
draft  bill  over  the  past  few  months, 
from  hearings  in  early  February,  through 
the  floor  debate,  into  conference,  and 
final  passage.  He  is  now  faced  with  man- 
aging the  military  procurement  author- 
izations bill,  which  may  be  even  more 
demanding  than  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  As  my  colleagues  know,  he  and  I 
disagreed  on  virtually  every  aspect  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  and  will  prob- 
ably disagree  on  many  aspects  of  the 
milit-iry  procurement  authorizations 
bill.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  I  have  never  disagreed  disagree- 
ably, and  I  look  forward  to  not  only  con- 
tinuing our  debate  on  the  various 
matters  on  which  we  find  ourselves  In 
opposition,  but  also  to  working  with  him 
on  other  issues  on  which  we  concur.  I 
might  add  that  while  I  always  look  for- 
ward with  anticipation  to  the  former,  I 
welcome  the  latter  with  even  greater 
alacrity. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Saiator's  kind  remarks.  There 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  genuine  pleasure 
in  working  with  a  Senator  who  Is  in 
total  opposition.  I  get  genuine  pleasure 
from  working  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  every  syllable  of  every 
promise  and  understanding  he  has  made 
with  me  comes  up  that  way.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  that,  too. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Board  of  Clark  County,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  give  permanent  status  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Petitions  of  citizens  of  Orlando,  Pla.,  rela- 
tive to  school  busing;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATIONS      FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  Mr.  Burdick)  ,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1733.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1970  (84  Stat.  884)  (Rept.  No. 
92-376). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  Mr.  Jackson),  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments: 

S.  1152.  A  bUl  to  facUltate  the  preservation 
of  historic  monuments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-377). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  Mr.  Eastland)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment : 

H.J.  Res.  762.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  to  announce  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  26th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  to  designate 
and  to  set  aside  September  26,  1971,  as  a 
special  day  to  honor  the  scientific  and  cul- 
tural achievements  of  the  Institution. 


certain  crimes  and  offenses  cummltted  aboard 
aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2568.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  relief  of  Pakistani  refugees  in  India. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  2569.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  mailing  of 
lottery  tickets  and  related  matter,  the  broad- 
casting or  televising  of  lottery  Information, 
and  the  transportation  and  advertising  of 
lottery  tickets  In  Interstate  commerce,  but 
only  where  the  lottery  Is  conducted  by  a  State 
agency.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  2570.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  the  United  Sioux  Tribes  of  South 
Dakota  Development  Corp.  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.   2571.   A   bin  entitled   "Rural   Develop- 
ment and  Population  Dispersion  Act  of  1971." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  PE31CY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 
S.  2572.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enlarge  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  National  Historic 
Site,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulair  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2573.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Inspection  of 
foreign  fish  processing  plants  preparing  fish 
for  Importation  Into  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

ByMr.  JAVITS: 
S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relative 
to  equal  protection  under  law  on  account  of 
sex.  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

ByMr.  JAVITS: 
S.  2565.  A  bUl  to  provide  one  additional 
permanent  district  judgeship  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  New  York.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gold  water)  : 
8.  2566.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Evarlsto 
Laborln,  his  wife,  Amparo  Laborln,  and  their 
chUdren  Evarlsto  Laborln,  Junior,  Francisco 
Laborln,  Catalina  Laborln,  Jesus  Laborln,  and 
Benito  Laborln.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pearson)  ; 
S.  2667.  A  bUl  to  facUltate  prosecutions  for 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  2565.  A  bill  to  provide  one  additional 
permanent   district   judgeship   for   the 
Northern  District  of  New  York.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  ONE  ADDITIONAL  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR 
THE    NORTHERN    DISTRICT    OF    NEW    TORK 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

The  facts  requiring  this  addition  are 
set  forth  in  detail  in  the  following  mem- 
orandum, which  has  been  prepared  for 
me  and  which  I  ask  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORANDUM  IN  SUPPORT  OF  SPECIAL  BILL  BT 
THE  U.8.  CONGRESS  AUTHORIZING  ONE  ADDI- 
TIONAL DISTRICT  COURT  JUDGE  FOR  NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  NEW  TORK 

(Prepared  as  of  AprU  26,  1971) 
The  Northern  District  of  New  York  com- 
prises 29  counties  in  Upstate  New  York, 
which  area  represents  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  geography  of  the  State.  By  Con- 
gressional Act  enacted  on  March  3.  1927 
(Chapter  838,  44  Stat.  1374) ,  one  additional 
District  Court  Judge  was  authorized,  which 
represents  the  present  authorization  of  two 
District  Court  Judges    CnUe  28,  U.S.  Code 
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133 ) .  IQ  the  past  44  years  since  such  Congrea- 
slon&l  enactment,  many  factors  have  evolved 
In  the  District  Coiirt's  operation  to  Justify  a 
special  blL  authorizing  at  least  one  addi- 
tional District  Court  Judge. 

In  the  period  1925  through  1970,  the  Dis- 
trict's population,  as  released  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Censiu,  has  Increased  by  almost 
one  million;  that  Is,  from  3,093,000  to  2.871,- 
000.  Similarly,  along  with  Industrialization 
and  population  growth  In  the  District,  the 
workload  of  the  District  Court  has  expe- 
rienced a  marked  increase  In  such  time  pe- 
riod and.  In  particular,  the  complexity  of  liti- 
gation undertaken. 

The  following  sets  forth  statistics  pertain* 
Ing  to  this  District  as  compiled  and  set  forth 
In  the  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Court: 


Civil  cases 


Criminal  casts 


Total  casM 


Fiscal 
y«ar 


Tar-  Ter-  Ter- 

Com-       mi-        Com-       mi-        Com-         mi- 

menced    natad     mencad    natad    mencad      nated 


1940...           275  288  249  273  524  561 

1950....          291  301  1S8  183  449  484 

I960....          501  466  176  178  677  644 

19711...          120  69  43  27  163  96 

(480)  (276)  (172)  (108)  (652)  (384) 

•  1971  statistics  prasantly  available  only  tar  1st  quarter, 
July  1-SepL  30. 1970. 

Thus,  total  of  cases  commenced  rose  from 
524  In  1940  to  677  In  1960.  with  a  pro- 
jected— 652 — In  1971.  based  upon  multiplying 
the  163  cases  commenced  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  by  four,  while  cases  terminated  In- 
creased from  661  In  1940  to  644  In  1960,  with 
cases  terminated  In  1971  projected  to  be 
(384). 

The  District  Court  Is  served  by  Chief  Judge 
Jamee  T.  Foley  who  sites  only  in  Albany  due 
to  the  volume  of  court  work  In  the  Eastern 
Section  of  the  District,  and  by  District  Court 
Judge  Edmund  Port  of  Auburn  who  sits  In 
Utlca,  Sjrracuse,  and  Auburn.  The  reason  for 
the  drop  In  conunenced  and  terminated  cases 
In  fiscal  year  1971,  as  compared  with  1960,  Is 
largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  In  such 
fiscal  year  no  additional  or  non-resident  Dls- 
trlce  Court  Judges  were  brought  Into  the 
District  to  assist  the  two  resident  District 
Court  Judges  in  holding  trial  terms. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  some  9  District 
Court  Judges  have  held  District  Court  trial 
terms  to  aid  the  resident  District  Court 
Judge,  assisted  by  2  Second  Circuit  Court 
Judges.  Exhibit  A  sets  forth  the  assignments 
of  such  Judges. 

Also,  it  Is  to  be  pointed  out,  there  are  some 
6,000  New  York  State  prisoners,  convicted  of 
major  crimes,  located  In  Auburn,  Dannemora, 
and  Comstock,  New  York  Correctional  Fa- 
cilities which  dally  demand  the  Judicial  at- 
tention of  the  two  District  Court  Judges 
with  Habeas  Corpus  and  clvU  rights  proceed- 
ings, making  this  District  the  second  highest 
m  volume  of  such  cases  In  all  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  districts. 

An  additional  factor  placing  extra  burden 
upon  the  present  two  District  Judges  is  the 
circuit  nature  of  holding  trial  and  motion 
terms  In  order  to  serve  the  District.  Trial 
terms  are  held  at  Syracuse  (September  and 
October) ,  Albany  (November  and  December) , 
Utlca  (January  and  February),  Auburn 
(March,  April  and  May)  and  at  Albany  again 
(May  and  June).  Motion  terms  are  held 
during  each  month,  as  follows:  first  Monday 
at  Albany,  second  Monday  at  Syracuse,  third 
Monday  at  Albany,  and  the  fotirth  Monday 
at  Utlca,  except  during  July  and  August  when 
the  District  Judges  designate  special  motion 
terms.  The  geographic  distances  Involved 
between  such  situs  of  holding  court  places 
a  unique  operating  burden  upon  the  two 
District  Court  Judges,  along  with  supporting 
personnel  of  the  District  Court  Clerk's  Office, 
U.S.  Marshal's  Office,   Court  Reporters  and 


VB.  Attorney's  staff.  The  required  travel  by 
such  personnel  Is  done  usually  by  automobile 
and  Is  particularly  demanding  during  the 
Inclement  winter  months. 

Also,  another  operating  difficulty  is  that 
Chief  Judge  James  T.  Foley  has  his  Chambers 
In  Albany,  90  miles  from  the  Clerk's  Office 
and  the  U.S.  Marshal's  Office  at  Utlca,  and 
140  miles  from  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  In 
Syracuse.  District  Court  Judge  Edmund  Port 
of  Auburn  in  30  miles  from  the  U.S.  Attorney 
in  Syracuse,  80  miles  from  the  U.S.  DUtrict 
Court  Clerk  and  U.S.  Marshal  In  Utlca  and 
170  miles  from  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict In  Albany.  The  transaction  of  court 
business  ex  parte,  or  not  during  Court  terms, 
necessitates  much  automobile  travel  or  the 
use  of  mall  which  Is  often  delayed,  particu- 
larly In  snowy  and  ley  winter  weather. 

Lastly,  the  Second  Circuit  Cotirt  of  Appeals 
Rule  regarding  Prompt  Disposition  of  Crim- 
inal Cases,  effective  July  5,  1971,  requires  trial 
of  Jail  criminal  cases  within  90  days  from  de- 
tention date,  or  within  6  months  of  com- 
mencement of  non-Jail  criminal  proceedings, 
absent  a  showing  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances Justifying  continued  detention  or 
delay.  Absent  such  showing,  the  charges  will 
be  dUmlssed  by  the  District  Court  If  the 
Oovernment  does  not  certify  It  Is  ready  for 
trial.  This  new  nile  will  place  extra  burden 
upon  the  District  Judges  and  likely  wUl  re- 
quire additional  or  extended  criminal  trial 
terms. 


ExHisrr  A 
District  akd  Cikcott  Cottbt  Jtrixics 

DXSIGNATED    TO    SlT 

Harold  R.  Tyler,  Jr.,  Southern  District  New 
York;  Feb.  12,  1963. 

Thomas  F.  Croake,  Southern  District  New 
York;  Sept.  30-Nov.  1,  1963;  May  11-29,  1964. 

Thurgood  Marshall,  Second  Circuit;  June 
16-30,  1964. 

John  M.  Cashln,  Southern  District  New 
York;  Sept.  20-Dec.  18,  1966. 

Leonard  P.  Moore,  Second  Circuit;  Jan.  24- 
31,  1966. 

William  H.  Timbers,  Connecticut;  Mar. 
1-31,  1966;  July  17  to  Aug.  11.  1967;  Jan.  3-5, 
1968:  Jan.  8-10.  1968:  Jan.  22-26,  1968;  Mar. 
11-June  28,  1968;  Feb.  18-Mar.  14,  1969. 

Edward  C.  McLean,  Southern  District  New 
York:  Oct.  17-Nov.  18,  1966;  Apr.  24-May  5, 
1967. 

Bernard  J.  Leddy.  Vermont;  June  19-July 
7,  1967;  June  3-28,  1968. 

Lloyd  F.  MacMahon,  Southern  District; 
May  6-June  1,  1968;  Feb.  10-28.  1969;  May 
1-31,  1969;  Sept.  9-Oct.  4,  1969;  Feb.  1-8. 
1970;  May  2-30.  1970. 

John  T.  Ctirtin,  Western  District  New  York; 
Mar.  18-Apr.  1,  1968. 

Sylvester  J.  Ryan,  Southern  District  New 
York;  June  1-Aug.  31,  1968. 


By  Mr.  HRU8KA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PiARsoN) : 

S.  2567.  A  bill  to  facilitate  prosecu- 
tions for  certain  crimes  and  offenses 
committed  aboard  aircraft,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  to  facilitate  prosecutions  for 
certain  crimes  and  offenses  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  entitled  the  "Aircraft 
Piracy  Amendments  of  1971."  I  ask  that 
this  bill  be  appropriately  referred,  and 
further  request  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  problem  of  aircraft  hijacking  is 
one  which  affects  the  lives  and  safety  of 
millions  of  people  in  this  country  and 


throughout  the  world.  The  governments 
of  many  countries.  Including  our  own, 
have  been  forced  to  face  the  alarming 
Increase  in  air  piracy  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years  and  to  draft  measures  to  ef- 
fectively deal  with  the  problem. 

On  the  international  side,  77  countries 
recently  agreed  to  the  text  of  the  Hague 
Convention  for  the  Suwression  of  Un- 
lawful Seizure  of  Aircraft.  As  my  col- 
leagues recall,  on  September  8  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  agreed  to  ratify  the 
convention.  This  convention,  although 
yet  to  be  implemented,  will  be  a  useful 
measure  to  fill  certain  gaps  in  the  exist- 
ing body  of  hatematiohal  law  relative  to 
hijacking. 

On  the  domestic  side,  our  laws  dealing 
with  this  general  subject  have  been 
foimd  by  experience  to  be  incomplete. 

This  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  would 
close  some  existing  gaps.  Basically,  the 
bill  would  accomplish  the  following  ob- 
jectives. It  would  make  illegal  threats  to 
hijack  or  destroy  aircraft.  Presently,  the 
conveying  of  false  information  in  order 
to  do  a  prohibited  act  is  proscribed,  but 
a  threat  to  do  the  same  act  is  not.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  felony  penalties 
for  carrying  concealed  or  dangerous 
weapons  aboard  aircraft  in  situations 
where  the  offender  is  acting  willfully  and 
without  regard  for  or  with  reckless  dis- 
regard for  the  safety  of  human  life.  The 
present  statute  provides  only  for  a  mis- 
demeanor in  all  circumstances  where 
weapons  are  brought  on  aircraft.  This 
weapons  provision  would  also  be  extended 
to  foreign  aircraft,  thereby  enabling  Fed- 
eral prosecutions  of  those  who  carry  con- 
cealed or  dangerous  weapons  aboard  air- 
craft within  the  United  States  which  are 
operated  by  foreign  air  carriers.  The  At- 
torney General  reports  several  recent  in- 
cidents of  this  nature,  including  one  in- 
volving live  grenades  and  automatic 
weapons  at  a  New  York  airport,  which 
stress  the  need  for  such  a  legislative  ex- 
tension 

An  additional  measure  in  this  pro- 
posal is  the  provision  of  civil  penalties 
for  certain  hijack  hoaxes.  This  provision 
is  directed  at  otherwise  responsible  citi- 
zens who  convey  false  information  in  ill- 
advised  attempts  at  humor.  In  msmy  of 
these  cases  crtminsd  prosecution,  as  pres- 
ently provided,  is  not  appropriate. 

Finally,  this  proposal  would  establish 
special  venue  provisions  in  proceedings 
to  enforce  the  civil  penalties.  These  pro- 
visions would  facilitate  the  recovery  of 
these  penalties. 

In  summary,  this  bill  Is  designed  to  al- 
leviate the  very  serious  substantive  and 
procedural  problems  often  experienced  in 
prosecuting  crimes  aboard  aircraft  cases. 
Moreover,  the  ultimate  effect  would  be 
to  make  domestic  air  transportation 
safer,  an  objective  which  we  all  support. 

I  therefore  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2567 
A  bill  to  facilitate  prosecutions  for  certain 

crimes  and  offenses  committed  aboard  air- 
craft, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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America  in  Congress  astemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Aircraft  Piracy 
Amendments  of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  Section  35  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "false  Infor- 
mation," and  substituting  therefor  "a  threat, 
or  false  Information"  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  that  section. 

Sxc.  3.  Section  1396  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  A  proceeding  to  recover  a  penalty  un- 
der secUon  36  of  title  18  or  under  section 
901(0)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
may  be  brought  in  the  Judicial  district  where 
the  defendant  resides  or  the  district  where 
the  false  information  or  threat  was  imparted 
or  conveyed  or  attempted  to  be  imparted  or 
conveyed.  In  any  such  suit  process  against 
any  defendant  may  be  served  in  the  district 
where  the  defendant  is  found  with  the  same . 
force  and  effect  as  if  the  process  had  been 
served  within  the  district  in  which  said  suit 
is  brought." 

Sec.  4.  Section  901  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  (49  VS.C.  1471)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"TRRKATS    OR    FALSE    XNTOEMATION 

"(c)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat,  or 
false  Information,  knovrtng  the  information 
to  be  false,  concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged 
attempt  being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any 
act  which  would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by 
subsection  (I),  (J),  (k).  or  (1)  of  section 
902  of  this  title,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  which  shall 
be  recoverable  In  a  clvU  action  bro\ight  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  Section  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  902(1)  \a  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"CAKBTINO    WEAPONS    ABOAED    AIRCRATT 

"(1)(1)  Whoever,  while  aboard,  or  while 
attempting  to  board,  an  aircraft  being  op- 
erated by  an  air  carrier  or  a  foreign  air 
carrier  In  air  transportation,  has  on  or  about 
his  person  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  H.OOO 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(2)  Whoever  willfully  and  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life  or  with  reckless 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  human  life,  while 
abroad,  or  while  attempting  to  board,  an 
aircraft  being  operated  by  an  air  carrier  or 
a  foreign  air  carrier  in  air  transportation, 
has  on  or  about  his  person  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (6,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
law  enforcement  officers  of  any  municipal  or 
State  government,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, who  are  authorized  or  required  to  carry 
arms,  or  persons  as  may  be  so  authorized 
under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  while  acting  within  their 
official  capacities." 

(b)  Section  902 (m)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"rALSB.  nrrOBKATION    and    THREATS 

"(m)  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously, 
or  with  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  of 
human  life.  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes  to 
be  Imparted  or  conveyed  ^  threat,  or  false 
Information  knowing  the  Information  to  be 
false,  concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged  at- 
tempt being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any 
act  which  would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by 
susectlon  (1),  (J),  (k) ,  or  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Sec.  6.  Section  903  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  UJB.C.  1473)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "Such"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second    sentence    of   subsection    (b)(1)    of 


that  section,  and  substituting  therefor,  "Ex- 
cept with  respect  to  civil  penalties  tinder 
section  901(c)  of  this  title,  such". 


OmCE  or  THE  Attohnet  Oeneral, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  20,  1971. 
The  Vice  President. 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Vice  PREsmEwr:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence Is  a  legislative  proposal  to  facilitate  the 
proeecutlon  of  certain  crimes  and  offenses 
committed  aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  proposal  would  revise  the  existing 
fedMnl  statutes  concerning  the  destruction 
of  aircraft  and  crimes  aboard  aircraft  to  ac- 
complish the  following  objectives: 

(1)  To  proscribe  threats  to  destroy  or 
hijack  aircraft; 

(2)  To  provide  civil  penalties  for  certain 
aircraft  hijack  hoaxes; 

(3)  To  provide  felony  penalties  for  carry- 
ing weapons  aboard  aircraft  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  make  the  statute  con- 
cerning weapons  aboard  aircraft  applicable 
to  foreign  air  carriers;  and 

(4)  1^  establish  special  venue  provisions 
m  proceedings  to  enforce  the  civil  penalties. 

The  Imparting  or  conveying  of  knowingly 
false  Information  to  destroy  or  hijack  air- 
craft, or  to  commit  certain  other  offenses 
aboard  aircraft.  Is  now  prohibited  by  18 
U.S.C.  36  and  section  902(m)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1472(m)). 
These  statutes  do  not,  however,  proecrlbe 
threats  to  commit  such  acts.  We  have  had 
inetances  In  which  It  has  been  impossible 
to  prosecute  persons  who  have  stated  they 
are  gc^ng  to  blow  up  an  airplane  or  take 
It  to  Cuba  under  circumstances  in  which  It 
was  entirely  possible  that  the  threat  could 
have  been  carried  out.  In  other  words.  It  was 
difficult  to  conclude  that  conveyances  of 
false  information  were  Intended  rather  than 
threats  to  do  a  prohibited  act.  It  la  clear 
that  both  types  of  conduct  should  be  pro- 
hibited. While  actual  attempts  to  commit 
prohibited  acts  such  as  piracy  or  destruc- 
tion of  an  aircraft  are  punishable  under 
existing  statutes,  mere  threats,  without  more, 
lack  the  overt  conduct  necessary  to  con- 
stitute attempts  and  are  not  now  punish- 
able. 

In  addition,  unlike  18  U.S.C.  36,  which  was 
amended  In  1965  (P.L.  89-64)  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  Department  to  provide 
civil  penalties  for  certain  hoaxes  to  destroy 
aircraft  as  well  as  other  facilities,  section 
902 (m)  provides  only  criminal  penalties  for 
hoaxes  to  hijack  aircraft  or  to  commit  other 
offenses  aboard  aircraft.  Because  of  the  In- 
appr(H>riatene8S  of  criminal  action  under 
section  902 (m)  agalnart:  reputable  and  other- 
wise responsible  persons  who  convey  false 
Information  In  Ul-advlsed  attempts  at 
humor,  we  recommend  a  dvll  penalty  for 
such  situations.  Where  the  false  Information 
Is  conveyed  willfully  and  maliciously,  or  with 
reckless  disregard  for  hiunan  life,  the  exist- 
ing felony  penalty  of  the  statute  would  of 
course  continue  to  be  applicable. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  would  solve 
two  additional  problems  relating  to  enforce- 
ment of  the  "carrying  weapons  aboard  air- 
craft" statute  (section  902(1)  of  the  Federal 
AvUtlon  Act;  49  U.S.C.  1472  (1)).  PresenUy, 
a  violation  of  section  902(1)  is  only  a  mis- 
demeanor. The  misdemeanor  penalty  has  been 
adequate  In  cases  of  persons  who  carry  weap- 
ons such  as  unloaded  pistols  or  knives 
aboard  aircraft,  but  do  so  without  any  in- 
tent to  use  those  weapons  while  on  board.  On 
the  other  band,  that  penalty  has  not  been 
adequate  in  cases  where  the  nature  of  the 
weapon  Involved  and/or  sxirroundlng  clrcum- 
stanoea  indicate  a  very  real  danger  that  the 
vraapon  la  Intended  for  Immediate  use  or 
that  human  life  Is  Imperiled.  Our  proposed 
revision  of  the  statute  would  provide  a  fe- 
lony offense,  punishable  by  up  to  five  years' 


Imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  up  to  $6,000,  or 
both,  for  the  latter  class  of  cases.  It  would 
also  retain  the  existing  exemption  for  law 
enforcement  officers  and  others  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry 
arms  aboard  aircraft,  limiting  the  exemption, 
however,  to  the  situations  where  those  offi- 
cials are  acting  within  their  official  capacities. 
This  Unutatlon  would  guard  against  the  vm- 
llkely  but  possible  event  of  a  law  enforcement 
officer  carrying  or  attempting  to  carry  a 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  aboard  an  air- 
craft with  no  authority  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  proposal  would  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  weapons  section,  which 
now  applies  only  to  the  United  States  air  car- 
riers, to  foreign  air  carriers,  thtis  enabling 
federal  prosecutions  of  Individuals  who  carry 
concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons 
aboard  aircraft  within  the  United  States 
which  are  being  operated  by  foreign  air  car- 
riers. Several  recent  Incidents  of  this  nature. 
Including  one  involving  live  grenades  and 
automatic  weapons  at  an  airport  In  New 
York  City,  emphasize  the  need  for  legislation 
in  this  area. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  establish  spe- 
cial venue  provisions  which  would  allow  a 
proceeding  to  recover  a  penalty  under  section 
35  of  "nue  18  or  section  901  (c)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  be  brought  in  the 
Judicial  district  where  the  proscribed  con- 
duct occurred  as  well  as  where  the  defendant 
resides.  Because  of  the  very  nature  of  air 
travel,  cases  of  this  type  ustially  occvir  In  dis- 
tricts other  than  that  of  the  residence  of  the 
defendant  or  where  he  is  found.  This  provi- 
sion, therefore,  would  facilitate  the  recovery 
of  such  penalties. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  alleviate 
the  very  seriotos  procedural  and  substantive 
problems  now  experienced  In  prosecutions  In 
the  aforementioned  areas.  I  urge  the  early 
consideration  and  adoption  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that   enactment    of    this    proposed 
legislation  would  be  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 
Sincerely, 

Attorney  Oeneral. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  2568.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  relief  of  Pakistani  refugees 
in  India.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ports from  India  continue  to  tell  of  a 
stream  of  human  misery  flowing  from 
East  Pakistan. 

In  fact,  in  the  month  since  I  returned 
from  visiting  scores  of  refugee  camps 
aU  sdong  the  border  of  East  Pakistan  in 
India,  nearly  a  million  more  East  Ben- 
galis has  found  it  necessary  to  flee  in- 
human conditions  and  truly  genocidal 
acts  of  their  government. 

The  story  of  East  Bengal  will  surely 
be  written  as  one  of  the  greatest  night- 
mares of  modem  times,  llie  situatioai, 
as  I  saw  it  for  myself,  defies  description. 
And  each  day  the  misery  grows. 

A  report  In  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning,  as  well  as  other  information 
a\tiilable  to  the  subcommittee  on  refu- 
gees, which  I  serve  as  chairman,  says — 

That  the  Pakistani  army  and  Its  civilian 
oollaboraton  are  continuing  to  kill,  loot, 
and  bum  despite  the  central  government's 
public  avowals  that  It  is  bent  on  reetorlng 
normalcy  and  winning  the  oonfldenc*  at 
the  Bengali  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  new 
in  such  reports.  I  heard  them  from  coimt- 
less  refugees  during  my  interviews  in 
India. 
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How  much  longer  will  ova  Oovem- 
ment — and  the  President  himself — sweep 
this  issue  under  the  nig,  with  the  justi- 
fication that  our  silence  affords  lever- 
age. Where  is  our  leverage?  Where  are 
the  results  of  our  leverage? 

Bu!:  more  Importantly,  where  Is  our 
sense  of  values?  Where  is  our  compassion 
for  millions  of  suffering  refugees? 

When  will  our  Government  finally 
choose  leadership  over  silence,  in  help- 
ing to  suneliorate  a  situation  which  Is 
fast  pushing  South  Asia  over  the  brink  of 
disaster? 

When  will  we  cease  the  shipment  of 
arms  to  an  inflamed  area  and  provide  in- 
stead the  humanitarian  relief  urgently 
needed? 

Without  this,  Mr.  President,  the  hu- 
man costs  will  continue  to  rise. 

Each  day  brings  new  misery  and  more 
death.  And  each  day  increases  the  ter- 
rible burden  India  is  being  forced  to 
carry — without  the  measure  of  support 
by  our  own  Government  and  the  inter- 
national community,  commensurate  with 
the  truly  vast  need  in  the  field. 

New  estimates  of  our  Government  now 
put  the  cost  to  India,  of  csu^g  for  the 
refugees,  at  the  staggering  total  of  $830 
million  during  the  current  fiscal  year — a 
cost  equal  to  the  annual  contribution  of 
the  aid  consortium  for  India's  economic 
development.  Simple  himianity  demands 
that  we  and  the  international  commu- 
nity must  face  the  simple  truth  that  this 
refugee  biu-den  cannot  be  borne  by  India 
alone. 

To  this  end.  I  am  Introducing  today  a 
bill  to  authorize  $400  million  to  assist 
the  International  Refugee  Relief  Effort 
in  India.  This  figure  is  consistent  with 
the  percentage  of  financial  support  we 
have  traditionally  given  to  many  inter- 
national agencies.  It  is  similar,  in  fact, 
to  the  level  of  support  we  are  currently 
giving  as  a  member  of  the  international 
development  consortium  for  India. 

To  further  explore  the  massive  human 
tragedy  In  South  Asia — and  to  docimient 
what  our  Government  is  now  doing  and 
what  it  Is  prepared  to  do  in  the  future 
to  help  in  this  problem — I  am  annoimc- 
ing  today  that  further  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  will  begin 
next  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  bill  I  Introduced 
today,  and  several  recent  press  articles 
describing  the  current  situation  in  East 
Pakistan  and  India. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.    3668 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 30a  of  the  Foreign  A«sl8tance  Act  of 
lOfll  U  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof 
the  follo^nlng  new  subaectlon: 

"(f)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President,  for  the  flecal  year 
1073.  ziot  to  exceed  MOO.OOO.OOO.  for  uae  by 
the  President  in  providing  assistance  for 
the  relief  and  rehabUltatlon  of  Pakistani 
refugees  who  left  Pakistan  on  or  after  March 
35, 1071,  and  went  to  India." 


[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  33,  1971) 

Benoali  Rktugkis  Sat  SoLoicas  Comarux  To 

Kn.r.,  Loot,  aitd  Buxn 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

KtmBAU.  iMsiA.  Sept.  31. — The  latest  ref- 
ugees from  East  Pakistan  report  that  the 
Paldstanl  Army  and  its  civilian  collaborators 
are  continuing  to  klU.  loot  and  bum  deqilte 
the  central  Qovemment's  public  avowals 
that  it  Is  bent  on  restoring  normalcy  and 
winning  the  confidence  of  the  Bengali  people. 

The  dozens  of  refugees  interviewed  by  this 
correspondent  today,  all  of  whom  fled  into 
India  from  East  Pakistan  in  the  past  week, 
describe  the  killings  of  civilians,  rape  and 
other  acts  of  repression  by  the  soldiers,  most 
of  them  West  Pakistanis. 

As  the  refugees  talked  in  their  over- 
crowded, half-flooded  camps  in  and  around 
this  Indian  village  about  four  miles  from  the 
border  and  60  mUes  northeast  of  Calcutta, 
the  sound  of  sheUlng  could  be  heard  from  the 
frontier.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  the 
sheUs  came  from  the  Pakistani  Army,  the 
Indian  border  forces  or  the  so-called  libera- 
tion forces  of  Bangla  Desh  (Bengal  Nation) . 
the  name  the  Bangall  separatist  movement 
has  given  to  East  Pakistan  since  the  attempt 
to  repress  the  movement  began  in  March. 

Most  of  the  refugees  Interviewed  came 
from  the  region  of  Parldpur,  the  family  home 
of  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman,  Jailed  leader  of 
the  Bengalis. 

NXAKLT    ALL    ARE     HINDUS 

The  refugees  said  that  although  general 
living  conditions  were  very  difficult  in  East 
Pakistan,  they  would  have  stayed  had  It  not 
been  for  the  killings.  Nearly  all  the  latest 
arrivals  are  Hindus,  who  said  that  the  mUl- 
tary  regime  was  stUl  making  the  Hindu 
minority  its  particular  target. 

They  said  the  guerrUlas  were  active  in 
their  areas  and  that  the  army  carried  out 
massive  reprisals  against  civilians  after  every 
guerrilla  raid. 

Nira  Pada  Saha.  a  Jute  trader  In  Parldpur 
District  told  of  a  reprisal  against  a  village' 
near  his  that  had  sheltered  and  fed  the  guer- 
rillas. Just  before  he  fled  five  days  ago,  he 
related,  the  army  struck  the  village,  first 
shelling  it  and  then  bimilng  the  huts. 

"Some  of  the  villagers  didn't  run  away  fast 
enough."  he  said.  "The  soldiers  caught  them 
tied  their  hands  and  feet  and  threw  them 
Into  the  flames." 

There  were  about  5.000  people  in  the  vil- 
lage, most  of  them  Hindus,  Mr.  Saha  said 
and  not  a  hut  is  left. 

OTHXBS   DO    "dIETT    WORK" 

According  to  the  refugees,  the  army  leaves 
much  of  the  "dirty  work"  to  Its  civilian  col- 
laborators— the  razakars,  or  home  guards 

It  has  armed  and  to  the  supporters  of  right- 
wing  religious  poUtlcal  parties  such  as  the 
Moslem  League  and  Jamaat-l-Islaml.  which- 
have  usuaUy  backed  the  mlUtary  regime. 

The  collaborat<W8  act  as  Intelligence  agents 
and  enforcers  for  the  army,  the  refugees 
say,  by  pointing  out  homes  and  vlllagee  and 
people  who  have  helped  the  guerrUlas.  Often, 
the  refugees  added,  the  collaborators  make 
arrests  at  random  and  for  no  reason. 

"The  razakars  and  the  others  come  into  a 
village  and  pick  Just  any  house,"  said  Dlpak 
Kimiar  Biswas,  a  radio  repairman  from  Bar- 
laal  District.  "Then  they  arrest  whatever 
able-bodied  young  man  is  in  that  house  and 
hand  him  over  to  the  army.  We  don't  know 
what  the  army  does  to  them.  They  never 
oome  back." 

The  refugees  said  that  despite  reprisals  and 
police-state  activities,  local  people  were  con- 
tinuing to  provide  food,  shelter  and  infor- 
mation to  the  guerrillas. 

Makhan  Lai  Talukdar,  a  rice  farmer,  said 
he  fled  a  few  days  ago  after  some  razakars 
swooped  down  on  the  crowd  gathered  at  the 
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weekly  bazaar  and  opened  fire.  Six  people 
were  killed,  he  said,  and  many  wounded. 
axruGXs  rLow  coxs  on 

Mr.  Tulakdar  crossed  Into  India  with  his 
family  of  eight,  but  had  to  leave  his  father 
behind  in  hiding  because  he  was  too  old  to 
make  the  trek. 

About  15,000  people  from  his  area  fled  to 
India  after  the  bazaar  incident.  Mr.  Tulakdar 
said.  Some  20,000  to  30,000  refugees  pour  Into 
India  every  day.  Joining  the  mlUlons— the 
latest  estimate  Is  8.8  mlUlon— edready  here 

The  Pakistani  President.  Agha  Mohammad 
Yahya  Khan,  has  urged  the  refugees  to  re- 
turn, promising  them  assistance,  and  he  has 
offered  amnesty  to  the  guerrillas. 

The  promises  only  evoke  bitter  laughter 
from  the  refugees.  "We  fled  to  save  our  lives." 
said  Rajendra  Das.  another  farmer  "They 
are  stiU  kUling  us.  We  wUl  not  go  back 
untu  there  is  complete  Independence." 

Though  rice  is  somewhat  short  in  the  refu- 
gees' areas,  with  the  price  up  40  per  cent  as 
a  result,  other  foods  are  said  to  be  plentiful 
However,  many  people  are  going  hungry,  the 
refugees  said,  because  they  lack  money  and 

JODS. 

Economic  life  has  been  badly  disrupted 
since  the  army  began  its  assault.  Particularly 
hard  hit  have  been  the  farm  laborers  and 
those  Who  do  menial  labor  on  Government 

Kn  haTt°Jd     '"■°^*^*^'  °'°**  °^  ^^^''^  »^»'« 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  23.  1971 ) 

UJi.  Qto  Appeai,  on  East  Pakistan-<Jath- 

oijc   Rkldsf   Orottp  Says   Dxadly   Paminx 

1 HRKATENS 

(By  Paul  Hofmann) 
Ro»uE.— The  International  relief  organiza- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  appealed 
to  the  United  Nations  today  to  save  thVpeo- 
ple  of  East  Pakistan  from  "what  threatens  to 
be  one  of  the  most  deadly  famines  of  our 
times. 

The  sutement.  issued  by  Caritas  Interna- 
tionalis.  the  international  conference  of 
Catholic  chanties  with  headquarters  here 
criticized  the  world  organization  for  not  hav- 
ing already  acted  vigorously. 

"The  United  Nations,  which  U  perfectly  in- 
formed of  the  situation,  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion that  has  the  necessary  means  to  stave  off 
catastrophe."  the  plea  said. 

Today's  statement  was  understood  to  have 
been  approved  by  Pope  Paul  VI.  The  Pontiff 
stopped  briefly  in  Dacca,  East  Pakistan,  on  his 
way  to  East  Asia  and  Australia  last  November 
in  a  gesture  of  solidarity  with  the  victims  of 
an  earlier  calamity,  the  disastrous  floods  of 
last  autumn. 

NOT  ON  U.N.  AOXNOA 

Caritas,  which  has  been  given  consultative 
status  by  various  United  Nations  radios,  said 
In  its  statement  that  the  problems  of  East 
Pakistan  were  apparenOy  not  on  the  agenda 
of  the  present  General  Assembly. 

"Certainly,  there  has  been  talk  at  the 
United  Nations  about  Pakistan."  the  state- 
ment said,  "but  merely  in  a  vague  subcom- 
mlssion  on  the  protection  of  minorities." 

The  appeal  went  on: 

"If  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Nations  to 
denounce  violations  of  human-  rights,  it 
should  even  more  be  the  organization's  duty 
to  prevent  conflicts  and  disasters  whenever 
possible. 

"As  for  East  Pakistan,  it  seems  to  lu  that 
there  Is  more  and  something  better  to  be 
done  than  investigate  the  responsibility  for 
the  crimes  and  terrors  of  the  past." 

Caritas  declared  that  famine  in  East  Paki- 
stan had  been  foreseen  for  at  least  two 
months  and  could  stul  be  avoided.  It  said 
that  it  agreed  with  the  conclusions  of  United 
Nations  experts  that  unless  an  international 
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relief  program  was  started  "within  the  next 
few  weeks,"  famine  and  a  new  mass  migra- 
tion from  East  Pakistan  into  India  was 
Inevitable. 

MASS    MIGRATION    FXARXD 

The  relief  organization  referred  to  reports 
in  the  world  press  that  civil  war  In  East 
Pakistan  "is  far  from  being  terminated."  If 
famine  were  to  add  to  East  Pakistan's  afflic- 
tions, the  statement  warned,  "it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  face  the  emigration  of  an  entire 
people,  sapped  by  hunger  and  disease." 

The  appeal  asserted  that  United  Nations 
agencies  had  so  far  allocated  only  $0.8  million 
for  relief  in  East  Pakistan.  Money  allocated 
to  United  Nations  agencies  for  assistance  was 
80  Inadequate,  it  declared,  "that  from  read- 
ing their  reports  and  press  statements  one 
gains  the  Impression  they  are  ashamed  to 
give  the  exact  amounts." 

Caritas  urged  the  international  press  to 
inform  the  world  of  the  menace  facing  an 
already  heavily  afflicted  people.  "The  public 
must  be  informed  of  what  is  in  store  for 
East  Pakistan  owing  to  the  elements  and  to 
men."  it  said. 


[Prom  the  Times   (London),  Sept.  13,  1071) 

Now  Floods  Mean  One  MnxioN  Chilorxn 

With  Acutx  Maln  utrition 

(By  Peter  Hazelhurst) 

Banoaon. — Floods,  disease,  malnutrition 
and  the  stench  of  nightsoil  floating  around 
half-submerged  tents  has  turned  life  in  over- 
crowded refugee  camps  near  the  Indo-Pakl- 
stan  border  into  a  nightmare  during  the  past 
two  weeks. 

Hundreds  of  newly  established  refugee 
camps  have  been  swamped  by  floodwaters, 
which  inundated  large  tracts  of  West  Bengal 
during  the  monsoon  season,  and  an  estimated 
1.500,000  of  the  8,500.000  Bengali  refugees  are 
living  in  knee-deep  water  or  in  mud.  As  a  re- 
sult, sanitation  In  the  flooded  camps  Is  non- 
existent and  cholera  has  broken  out  again, 
although  in  a  milder  form. 

Officials  estimate  that  1.200.000  children  in 
the  camps  are  suffering  from  malnutrition, 
and  the  Administration,  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  assisting  the  10  million  Indians  who 
have  been  affected  by  the  floods,  Is  at  the  end 
of  its  tether. 

In  terms  of  human  misery  and  hopelessness, 
scenes  on  the  road  to  the  border  towns  of 
Bangaon  and  Hasnabad  defy  description. 
Oonditions  in  the  refugee  camps  were  b<id 
enough  six  weeks  ago,  but  they  were  a  ptara- 
dise  compared  with  the  present  situation. 

Almost  the  entire  district  of  Bangaon, 
which  had  accommodated  250,000  refugees,  is 
under  water,  and  for  miles  no  land  can  be 
seen  except  for  the  thin,  20  ft.  wide  strip  of 
the  raised  highway  to  Bangaon  and  the 
slightly  higher  embankment  supporting  the 
railway  line. 

Many  of  the  refugee  camp>8  in  the  low-lying 
fields  on  each  side  of  the  road  are  either  sub- 
merged by  flood  water  or  a  sea  of  mud,  slush 
and  ankle-deep  water.  In  one  camp  all  that 
can  be  seen  above  the  water  is  a  few  half- 
submerged  tents — gifts  from  Britain. 

Many  cam|>a  are  deserted  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  displaced  Bengalis  have  sought 
refuge  on  the  roadside  and  the  railway  em- 
bankment. They  can  be  seen  huddling  under 
small,  flimsy  shelters,  which  cover  almost 
every  yard  on  the  road  embankment  for  a 
distance  of  10  miles. 

With  the  water  level  still  on  the  rise,  most 
Bengalis  have  constructed  pathetic  platforms 
under  their  straw  shelters,  but  in  many  areas 
the  water  is  already  beginning  to  1«4>  over 
the  road  and  into  their  shelter. 

The  entire  road  has  been  turned  into  an 
overcrowded  refugee  camp.  As  the  driver 
hoots  his  way  through  the  crowd,  we  see  a 
woman  nursing  her  dying  husband  a  few  feet 
from  the  rising  water.  Inquiries  reveal  that 


the  man  had  been  living  in  mud  and  water  for 
10  days  and  Is  dying  of  exposure. 

A  little  farther  up  the  road  a  woman  is 
seen  throwing  the  small  body  of  a  drowned 
child  back  into  the  swirling  waters.  A  few 
hours  later  we  wend  our  way  back  down 
the  road  through  the  crowds  to  And  that  the 
water  has  risen  a  few  inches  submerging 
slightly  patches  of  the  road.  In  some  areas 
only  the  rooftops  of  huts  and  farmhouses 
api>ear  above  the  water.  Small  naked  chil- 
dren, with  large  heads,  shrunken  bodies  and 
distended  stomachs  stare  at  us  listlessly. 

The  tragedy  Is  of  such  dimension  that  lit- 
tle or  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  Dr.  B. 
Battacharyya.  West  Bengal's  director  for  re- 
fugees and  rehabUltatlon.  has  attempted  to 
move  some  of  the  flooded  refugee  camps  on 
to  dry  sites  but  there  is  Just  not  enough  high 
ground  in  the  camps'  immediate  vicinity. 

"We  are  already  building  a  number  of 
new  camps  in  other  areas  but  it  wUl  take 
weeks.  If  not  months,  to  transport  the  large 
number  of  people  to  these  sites.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  water  wUl  recede,"  Dr.  Batta- 
charyya said. 

His  other  big  headache  at  the  moment  is 
the  distribution  of  food.  "We  are  not  short 
of  food.  The  Food  Corporation  of  India  has 
enough  food  and  rice  to  feed  the  evacuees, 
but  the  major  problem  now  Is  how  to  get 
food  to  them. 

"In  many  areas  the  roads  have  been 
breached  by  flood  waters  and  we  Just  can- 
not get  sufficient  food  to  the  camps.  I  have 
therefore,  been  forced  to  cut  down  on  ra- 
tions in  many  areas.  When  you  consider  that 
at  least  1.300,000  evacuees  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  floods  you  can  understand  the 
problem,"  the  Bengali  official  added. 

According  to  Dr.  Battacharyya.  the  Indian 
Government  has  fwocured  sufficient  material 
to  provide  basic  shelters  for  the  refugees. 
The  most  urgent  problem  is  malnutrition. 

"An  estimated  1.200.000  children  are  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition  and  50  percent  of 
them  are  in  very  serious  condition.  What 
we  desperately  need  are  large  quantities  of 
vitamin  pUls  and  milk  powder.  I  receive 
urgent  requests  for  these  commodities  from 
my  officers  almost  every  hour." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  winter  was  ap- 
proaching and  the  Government  feared  that  a 
large  number  of  refugees,  who  had  nothing 
but  the  tattered  clothes  on  their  backs  to 
protect  them  from  the  cold,  would  die  of 
exposure  unless  India  could  procvire  at  least 
three  million  blankets.  "Most  of  the  chil- 
dren are  stark  naked  and  we  will  need  large 
amounts  of  children's  clothes  if  they  are  to 
survive  the  winter,"  Dr.  Battachar3rya  added. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  8,  1071] 

U.S.-Pakistan   Ties:    A  Lever  or  Embrace? 

(By  Lee  Lescaze) 

Islamabad,  West  Pakistan. — In  discussions 
of  American-Pakistani  relations,  Americans 
stress  the  Importance  of  ongoing  private  con- 
tacts and  Pakistanis  stress  the  public  friend- 
liness of  President  Nixon  despite  sharp  con- 
gressional proitest  over  the  military  action  in 
Bast  Pakistan. 

In  American  eyes,  the  influence  gained  in 
private — "leverage"  is  the  popular  diplomatic 
term — offsets  the  disadvantages  of  an  angry 
India,  a  disappointed  East  Pakistani  Inde- 
pendence movement  and  the  critical  popular 
reaction  In  much  of  tiie  world  to  the  Nixon- 
Ian  embrace  of  Pakistan's  President  Yahya 
Khan. 

In  Pakistani  eyes,  the  embrace  Is  all-Im- 
portant to  a  nation  which  has  found  Itself 
increasingly  Isolated  since  it  ordered  its 
troops  to  move  Into  East  Pakistan  last 
March  35. 

"The  United  States  is  the  only  major  West- 
em  power  that  has  retained  the  ability  to 
talk  to  the  government  of  Pakistan."  Is  the 
American  reqx>nse  to  questions  about  ad- 
mlnlatratloo  policy. 


The  United  States  is  gambling  that  it  Is 
better  off  keeping  its  criticisms  of  Pakistan 
private  and  trying  to  use  what  Influence 
Washington  has  to  moderate  the  crisis  here. 

Present  American  poUcy,  In  the  main,  is 
consistent  with  U.S.  attempts  since  the  1065 
India-Pakistan  war  to  prevent  a  new  war  and 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  both 
countries. 

However,  while  the  alms  remain  logical 
and  workable  In  theory,  one  observer  re- 
marked, "It  Is  a  logical  policy  applied  to  an 
illogical  part  of  the  world." 

A  key  test  of  the  success  of  American  lever- 
age win  be  Pakistan's  treatment  of  East 
Pakistan's  political  leader  Sheikh  Mujibur 
Rahman. 

President  Yahya  Khan  has  publicly  called 
Majibur  a  traitor,  and  no  one  is  predicting 
that  the  military  court  charged  with  trying 
the  sheikh  will  And  him  not  guilty. 

However,  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of 
leverage  think  that  the  government  will  stop 
short  of  executing  Mujibur  In  answer  to 
arguments  that  Pakistan's  hoi>es  for  new  for- 
eign aid  commitments  would  die  with  the 
Bengali  leader. 

In  one  of  America's  few  public  expressions 
of  displeasure  with  the  course  of  events  in 
Pakistan,  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  warned  that  "any  summary  action" 
against  Mujibur  could  lead  to  diminished 
American  support  for  the  Pakistani  govern- 
ment. 

Rogers'  statement  was  vague,  but  since  the 
government  had  already  arrested  Mujibur, 
held  him  incommunicado  and  put  him  on 
trial  for  his  life  before  a  military  court  In 
an  officially  undisclosed  location  behind 
closed  doors,  there  seems  no  further  "sum- 
mary action"  the  secretary  could  have  had 
In  mind  except  execution. 

Set  against  U.S.  and  other  nations'  ef- 
forts to  avoid  Mujlbur's  execution  are  re- 
ports here  that  Yahya  Khan  has  angrily 
terminated  several  discussions  with  foreign- 
ers when  the  name  of  the  East  Pakistani 
leader  was  raised. 

No  one  here  is  talking  about  what 
points  the  United  States  has  considered  im- 
portant enough  to  raise  in  the  continuing 
private  contacts  with  Pakistan's  government. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Joseph  S.  Farland.  a 
friend  of  President  Nixon's  who  has  direct 
lines  to  the  White  House,  is  reported  to  have 
established  a  cordial  relationship  with  Yahya 
Khan.  Most  serious  American-Pakistani  talks 
are  between  Farland  and  the  Pakistani  presi- 
dent. 

If — as  seems  likely — Farland  has  urged 
Yahya  to  accept  United  Nations  observers 
in  East  Pakistan,  to  reinstate  a  maximum 
number  of  the  East  Pakistani  politicians 
elected  on  Mujlbur's  Awami  League  ticket  and 
to  moderate  the  brutality  of  the  military  sup- 
pression In  East  Pakistan,  there  have  been 
mixed  results. 

And,  where  Yahya  has  acted  along  the  lines 
of  American  advice,  it  Is  Impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  that  advice  was  determin- 
ing or  even  an  Important  factor  in  his  ac- 
tions. 

Yahya  has  agreed  to  welcome  U.N.  observ- 
ers, and  last  week  he  relieved  Lt.  Gen.  Tikka 
Khan,  who  had  been  martial  law  administra- 
tor and  governor  in  East  Pakistan  since  the 
crisis  began.  The  savagery  of  army  behavior 
in  East  Pakistan  has  been  largely  attribut- 
ed to  Tikka. 

Aside  from  attempts  to  influence  Pakistan's 
government  through  maintaining  good  pub- 
lic relations,  the  United  States  has  also  de- 
cided to  do  all  it  can  to  prevent  famine  In 
East  Pakistan  this  fall. 

Althotigh  adequate  supplies  of  foodgralns 
seem  likely  to  be  available,  distribution  will 
be  a  serious  problem  because  of  disruption 
by  the  civil  fighting  and  the  collapse  of 
the  civil  administration. 

It  Is  also  agreed,  however,  that  preventing 
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famine  ia  only  a  small  part  of  what  will  be 
needed  to  restore  normal  and  peaceful  life 
In  East  Pakistan,  and  there  are  many  for- 
eign diplomats  here  who  believe  that  Pakistan 
wUl  never  succeed  In  re-establlslilng  the 
unity  of  the  nation,  no  matter  what  emer- 
gency food  aid  or  friendly  advice  the  gov- 
ernment Is  offered  and  accepts. 


(From  the  Ouardlan,  Sept.  11, 1071] 

MUI>    IN    THX    RiTZB    or    AID 

(By  Martin  WooUacott) 

The  landing  ground  at  Boyra,  on  the  In- 
dian bank  of  the  river  Kakotaksha,  is  like  a 
soupbowl  full  of  slosby  mud,  rimmed  by  a 
few  lean-to  shelters  and  one  decrepit  brick 
building.  It  has  become  almost  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  foreign  visitors — Kennedy 
came  here,  and  so  have  scores  of  others — for, 
as  the  Indian  terminal  of  one  of  the  safest 
escape  routes  out  of  East  Bengal,  you  oan  al- 
ways rely  on  it  to  show  a  stream  of  refugees. 

They  were  still  coming  across  In  the  rain 
this  week,  young  men  in  striped  shirts  car- 
rying plastic  toilet  bags  containing  valuables 
and  an  extra  folded  shirt;  families,  with  the 
children  sometimes  weirdly  cheerful — In  con- 
trast to  their  parents — because  they  some- 
how see  the  trip  as  a  kind  of  treat;  young 
Hindu  women  dressed  in  Moslem  clothes: 
sons  carrying  their  aged  parents  on  their 
backs.  Officers  of  the  Indian  Border  Secu- 
rity Force,  in  civvies  but  carrying  little  swag- 
ger sticks  supervise  the  flow. 

The  refugee  menfolk  stand  in  a  long  queue, 
waiting  for  their  "border  slips."  Once  you 
have  your  border  slip,  you  can  set  off  down 
the  road  from  Boyra  to  a  camp  where,  again 
after  waiting  hours  In  the  mud,  you  and 
your  family  are  Inoculated  with  a  hlgh- 
sp«ed  Inoculation  gun.  Then  th«y  give  you 
three  days'  rations  and  a  list  of  the  camps 
along  the  border,  with  some  Indication  of 
those  which  are  full  and  those  which  may — 
Just  may — have  vacancies.  That  is  why  you 
get  three  days'  rations — because  It  can  take 
you  three  days — or  more  to  find  a  resting 
place. 

One  middle-aged  man  yesterday  staggered 
from  the  boat  which  bad  brought  him  across 
the  river  with  his  mother  across  his  shoul- 
ders. When  he  put  her  down,  ths  old  woman 
began  to  slowly  cnunple  into  the  mud, 
whimpering  slightly.  The  young  BSF  officer 
said  to  me:  "The  old  woman  will  probably 
die  while  they  are  looking  for  a  camp.  We 
wish  we  had  the  transport  to  drive  these 
people  to  the  camps." 

That  is  what  it  looks  like  on  the  ground, 
or  rather,  in  the  mud.  But  in  alr-condltloned 
offices  in  Calcutta  and  New  Delhi,  this  con- 
tinuing great  displacement  of  suffering  hu- 
manity has  to  be  translated  into  budgetary 
arithmetic.  And  it  is  a  sobering  arithmetic. 

The  Indian  Oovemment  has  already  com- 
mitted the  equivalent  of  9350  millions  for 
refugee  relief  until  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
figure  based  on  a  camp  population  of  some 
six  million  refugees.  Boyra  provides  an  ex- 
ample of  why  that  assumption  is  likely  to  be 
well  off  the  mark,  but  even  on  the  figure  of 
six  million  people,  India  will  have  to  put  up 
another  $150  millions  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1S72. 

The  total  Indian  expenditure  for  the  first 
year  of  the  refugees,  March  to  March,  will 
thus  be  around  $500  millions.  To  put  this 
figure  Into  some  kind  of  perspective.  It  la 
about  a  fifth  of  the  normal  annual  develop- 
ment expenditure  by  central  and  state  gOT- 
ernments.  and  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
increase  in  development  spending  which  It 
had  been  hoped  would  be  possible  in  the 
financial  year  1971-2. 

Nobody  Is  suggesting  that  the  spending  on 
refugees  will  simply  be  deducted  from  the 
development  budget.  It  will  go  on  the  deficit, 
more  than  doubling  It.  But,  as  one  senior 
Ministry  of  Finance  official  told  me:  "The 
mental  horizon  changes.  We  are  looking 
around  for  savings.  Normally  when  one  de- 


velopment project  lags,  the  money  is  diverted 
to  other  projects  which  are  doing  better.  Now 
the  inclination  will  be.  whenever  a  project 
is  not  using  up  the  funds  allotted,  to  see  this 
as  a  general  budgetary  saving." 

From  the  $600  millions  which  India  has 
spent  or  will  spend  on  the  refugees  will  be 
deducted  the  money  and  goods  contributed 
by  foreign  countries  and  agencies.  This,  how- 
ever, so  far  amounts  to  only  about  $160  mil- 
lions, of  which  $100  millions  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  UN,  and  $60  millions  repre- 
sents the  value  of  bilateral  contributions  and 
the  work  of  foreign  voluntary  agencies. 

Of  the  sum  of  $100  millions  pledged  through 
the  UN,  only  about  half  has  materialised. 
The  cash  contribution  tot«U,  as  against  aid  In 
kind,  amounts  to  only  $23  millions,  and  the 
amount  of  unattached  cash,  without  limita- 
tions on  where  and  how  it  can  be  spent,  is  as 
low  as  $6  millions. 

The  feeling  of  both  sides  Is  that,  now  the 
emergency  period  of  refugee  relief  Is  over, 
the  operation  Is  In  a  new  phase  where  the 
bulk  of  refugee  requirements  can  be  met  by 
purchasing  in  India.  This  is  true  of  most 
foodstuffs  besides  rice  and  cooking  oil,  and 
of  other  requirements,  like  those  for  medi- 
cines, clothing,  shelter,  materials,  and  some 
vehicles. 

The  quality  of  aid  Is  not  an  Important 
problem,  however,  if  one  is  thinking  only  in 
terms  of  the  remaining  $60  millions  of  the 
international  contribution  through  the  UN. 
It  only  becomes  a  problem  if  It  is  assumed 
that  there  are  going  to  be  further  major 
contributions  to  the  burden  by  the  richer 
countries.  And  that,  of  course,  is  a  question. 

It  Is  a  question  which  has  not  been  raised 
in  its  sharpest  form  because,  for  political 
reasons,  the  Indian  Oovemment  is  con- 
strained to  act  and  talk  as  If  the  refugees 
are  to  be  on  Indian  soil  for  the  briefest  of 
periods.  The  UN  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
are  equally  limited,  in  their  fund  raising  and 
public  planning,  to  the  period  ending  in  De- 
cember this  year.  When  the  Indian  Oovem- 
ment makes  its  pitch  for  more  international 
assistance,  which  it  will  undoubtedly  do  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks,  it  will  probably  do 
so  for  a  period  running  no  further  ahead  than 
March  of  next  year. 

If  the  costs  of  the  refugee  operation  could 
genuinely  be  regarded  as  a  once  and  for  all 
expenditure  of  limited  duration.  Western 
countries  might  allow  themselves,  without 
too  bad  a  conscience,  to  contribute  only  a 
fifth  or  a  quarter  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
burden  to  India,  perhaps  promising  to  make 
It  all  up  when  aid  budgets  are  not  as  tight 
as  they  are  now.  But  it  has  become  obvious 
that  an  independent  Bangla  Desh  is  not  just 
round  the  next  comer,  and  there  are  many 
in  India,  Including  Western  diplomats,  who 
believe  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
Hindu  refugees  will  not  want  to  go  back 
even  to  an  Independent  East  Bengal. 

It  is  not  as  if  ordinary  aid  to  India  has 
Increased.  Some  of  the  major  appropriations 
have  yet  to  be  made  by  donor  countries,  but 
it  looks  as  if  the  aid  total  will  not  be  signifi- 
cantly up  on  that  for  last  year.  Tb\u  India 
is  taking  on  a  huge  financial  burden  at  a  time 
when  there  were  hopes  that  her  economy  was 
on  the  point  of  a  real  recovery,  particularly 
In  the  industrial  sector. 

India  herself  is  hoping,  and  will  no  doubt 
soon  be  asking,  that  the  world  community 
should  pay  flO  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  the 
refugees.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  for- 
getting the  old  woman  crumpling  Into  the 
mud  at  Boyra,  both  the  West  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  do  well  to  consider  that  figure 
as  at  least  a  basis  for  negotiation. 

[From  the  Sunday  Times  (London), 
Aug.  1,1971) 

The  'Plot'  Against  Yahta  Karn 
Minutes  before  the  Boeing  707s  of  Pakistan 
International   Airlines   take   off   from   Dacca 
airport  for  the  long,  long  flight  round  India 


to  Kara<dii,  a  military  ambulance  backs  up 
to  the  rear  door  of  each  aircraft  and  stretch- 
ers are  bunledly,  even  furtively  carried 
abroad. 

The  patients  are  soldiers,  going  home  to 
West  Pakistan  because  the  military  hospitals 
in  Dacca  are  full.  These  sad  cargoes  are  con- 
cealed, more  or  leas  from  the  people  of  Dacca, 
for  no  Bengalis  are  allowed  on,  or  anywhere 
near,  the  airport;  but  once  the  plane  is  air- 
borne non-military  passengers  can  see  tbe 
wounded  soldiers  and  talk  to  the  doctor 
escorting  them. 

On  my  flight  this  week  there  were  six;  two 
had  had  legs  blown  off  by  mines,  and  the 
other  four,  caught  in  ambushes,  had  bullet 
wounds  in  the  upper  body.  Sometimes,  I  was 
told,  the  PIA  planes  are  a  quarterful  of  badly 
wounded  men.  Clearly  It  Is  too  laite  to  talk 
about  the  danger  of  war  over  Bangla  Desh. 
The  Bengal  war  is  now  In  full  swing,  with  no 
end  in  sight.  All  that  remains  to  be  settled  is 
who  is  silly  enough  to  get  involved  in  it. 

The  parallels  with  Vietnam  are  the  more 
striking  the  closer  you  look.  The  incoming 
PIA  planes,  for  Instance,  now  mostly  bring 
soldiers,  in  uniform  or  plain  clothes;  but  they 
also  bring  civilians,  or  people  trying  to  pass 
for  civilians,  and  the  PIA  stewards  solemnly 
collect  pistols  and  revolvers  from  them  and 
return  them  at  Dacca  airport.  The  weapons 
themselves  are  a  study  in  the  grtm  comedy 
of  "special  warfare":  pearl-handled  revolvers, 
nickel  led  automatics,  and  snub-nosed  Bank- 
ers' Specials  as  used  by  James  Bond,  Mafia 
hit  men  and  CIA  "contractors"  in  Vietnam. 

The  "civilians"  joking  with  the  soldiers 
guarding  the  airport  as  they  wait  for  their 
sldearms  to  be  returned  are  out  of  the  same 
seamier  Vietnam  mould;  heavily  built  bruiser 
tjrpes  with  gold  rings,  big  moustaches  and 
the  thlck-soled  squeaking  chappU  mnrtujn 
worn  on  the  North-Wesrt  Frontier. 

They  collect  their  weapons,  check  that  they 
are  loaded,  and  slip  them  Into  holsters  whloh 
bulge  under  their  loose-hanging  tropical 
shirts.  Outside  the  air  terminal  they  are 
picked  up  by  men  In  similarly  unconvincing 
civilian  turnouts,  submachine  guns  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  and  driven  away  In 
looted  cars  whose  number-plates  are  covered 
with  black  paint. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  this  sounds  like 
a  bad  parody  of  Vietnam.  These  men  belong 
to  the  Pakistan  Special  Forces,  established 
by  men  who  trained  with  the  U.S.  Special 
Forces  at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  in  the 
days  when  Pakistan  was  America's  "free 
world"  ally  against  Communism  and  Gary 
Powers  was  flying  over  the  Soviet  Union 
from  Peshawar. 

The  Pakistan  ^>eclal  Forces  are  a 
rechauff^e  of  the  American  original.  John 
Wayne  in  curry  sauce,  with  50  ten-man  teams 
trained  in  sabotage,  demolition,  interroga- 
tion, assassination  and  other  iiseful  kinds 
of  dirty  work.  Parachuted  Into  the  Indian- 
held  part  of  Kashmir  or  slipping  over  the 
border,  they  triggered  off  the  Indo-Paklstan 
war  of  1965,  but  totally  failed  to  arouse  the 
hop>©d-for  Kashmir  Insurrection. 

Proudly  wearing  their  Jaunty  green  berets, 
they  would,  until  a  few  months  ago,  show 
visitors  to  their  camp  at  Cherat  near  Pesha- 
war how  they  could  climb  ropes  and  ccuTe- 
spond  In  secret  inks.  Now  Cherat  Is  empty; 
they  are  all  in  East  Bengal. 

The  fact  that  the  US  Special  Forces,  hav- 
ing been  a  costly  flop  in  Vietnam,  and  hav- 
ing been  closely  associated  with  many  of  the 
nastiest  and  most  counter-productive  epi- 
sodes of  torture  and  assassination  In  all  that 
ghastly  war,  were  finally  all  withdrawn  last 
year,  has  apparently  not  got  through  to 
the  military  chiefs  here.  The  Pakistan  Spe- 
cial Forces'  presence  in  East  Bengal  la  a  sure 
guarantee  of  more  atrocities,  and  ever- 
mounting  resistance. 

For,  despite  Oeneral  Yabya  Khan's  claim 
that  the  military  situation  in  East  Bengal  Is 
"under  control."  the  Pakistan  army  Is  In  fact 
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iPfiring  feverish  preparations  to  meet  the 
guerrilla  challenge  whlob  U  growing  every 
day.  Two  more  divisions  are  being  hastily 
raised  In  West  Pakistan  and  the  staff  offl- 
cers'  course  at  Quetta  has  been  cut  from  two 
years  to  one  to  double  the  output  of  junior 
officers.  But,  In  relation  to  the  size  of  their 
problem,  these  reinforcements  are  chicken 
feed. 

All  the  requirements  of  text-book  guerrilla 
warfare  are  present  In  Bengal;  a  1,600  mile 
border  with  India,  almost  all  river,  swamp, 
jungle  or  rice  paddy;  sanctuaries  on  the 
other  side  defended  by  the  Indian  Army 
eager  for  a  fight;  and  a  civil  population 
friendly  to  the  guerrillas  and  physically  easy 
to  distinguish  from  the  army  of  occupation. 
No  Oli^),  Orlvas  or  Ouevara  ever  had  It  so 
good. 

The  signs  of  the  growing  conflict  are  every- 
where in  East  Pakistan:  sandbagged  strong- 
points  at  police  stations,  military  posts  and 
government  offices,  even  the  ones  which  Issue 
driving  licenses  and  rate  demands.  Soldiers 
standing  by  bridges,  ferry  crossings  and  rail- 
way junctions,  or  conducting  meaningless 
"Identity  checks"  at  improvised  roadblocks. 
(I  showed  one  s61dler  my  driving  license:  he 
asked  me  to  read  It  out  to  him.) 

But  this  counter-Insurgency  network,  al- 
ready absorbing  80,000  men.  Is  pitifully  thin, 
even  though  Gen.  Tlkka  Khan  has  had  to 
strip  the  border  with  India  of  troops  to  sus- 
tain It  (despite  the  proclaimed  aim  of  de- 
fending East  Pakistan  against  Indian  In- 
vaders and  Infiltrators)  and  It  la  clear  that 
East  Bengal  will  soak  up  soldiers  like  blotting 
paper  with  no  noticeable  reduction  In  guer- 
rilla activities. 

The  guerillas  have  already  scored  successes 
which  any  Viet  Cong  commander  would  re- 
gard as  a  highly  promising  start  to  a  pro- 
tracted war.  The  East  Pakistan  tea  industry 
has  been  brought  to  a  halt;  moat  of  the 
Hindu  tea  pickers  fled,  the  mainly  British 
and  West  Pakistan  tea  estate  managers  have 
followed,  and  the  remaining  tea  estates  have 
ceased  production  after  widespread  guerrilla 
attacks  destroyed  the  tea  processing  ma- 
chinery. One  stick  of  gelignite  in  the  power 
plant  brings  a  5,000  acre  tea  garden  to  a  halt. 
It  Is  almost  rtdlculously  easy. 

cauDE  terrorism  and  PRiicmvx  pbopaqanda 

Such  stocks  of  tea  as  were  held  In  the 
gardens  up  country  no  longer  move  down 
the  rivers  to  market;  three  weeks  ago  the 
only  yard  repairing  river  tugboats  In  all 
East  Pakistan,  the  Pak  Bay  company  plant 
near  Dacca,  was  put  out  of  action  by  a 
guerrilla-set  fire.  The  jute  and  oil  seed  crops, 
the  other  mainstays  of  the  economy  seem 
destined  to  join  tea  In  the  process  of  eoo- 
nomlc  strangulation. 

EKjzens  of  road  and  railway  bridges  have 
been  blown,  and  hastily  repaired,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  blown  again;  and  the  boats,  barges 
and  slipways  of  the  vital  river  communica- 
tions system  are  evan  more  vulnerable  to 
guerrilla  attack. 

Nor  Is  there  necessarily  a  widespread  and 
complex  organisation  behind  these  attacks 
which  Oeneral  Tlkka  Khan  and  his  Special 
Forces  might  be  able  to  winkle  out  and  dis- 
rupt; there  are  only  a  few  hundred  young 
Maoists  In  East  Pakistan,  but  they  now  have 
tempting  opportunities  to  kill  landlords  and 
moneylenders  and  sabotage  mills  and  fac- 
tories In  a  situation  which  is  becoming  every 
day  more  radicalised.  The  resort  to  violence 
on  one  side  has  inevitably  brought  out  the 
men  of  violence  on  the  other. 

The  absolute  ""'"iTniim  hard  core  of 
guerrillas  the  Pakistan  Army  has  to  deal  with 
Is  the  2,000  surviving  mutineers  from  the 
East  Bengal  Regiment  and  Bast  Pakistan 
Rifles  now  in  India,  trained  and  embittered 
soldiers.  Even  supposing  no  one  Joins  them, 
a  very  modest  100  to  1  ratio  will  need  at  least 
200,000  West  PakUtan  troops,  with  1,000,000  a 
more  realistic  level.  (Colonel  OMvas  In 
Cyprus,   bad    guerrilla   country,    never   bad 


more  than  400  men  able  and  ready  to  use  a 
gun.  He  won.)  In  counter  Insurgency,  the 
Pakistan  Army  has  It  all  to  learn;  like  moat 
beginners,  they  have  started  with  the  least 
effective  of  all  methods,  crude  terrorism. 

But  the  field  where  Pakistan  even  more 
desperately  needs  foreign  advisers  is  that  of 
propaganda.  Somewhere,  Ooebbels,  Senator 
Joe  McCarthy  and  even  Horatio  Bottomley 
must  be  shaking  their  heads  sadly;  at  least, 
their  stuff  had  a  certain  internal  oonslstency, 
and  those  who  badly  wanted  to  believe  oould 
do  so  without  feeling  that  they  were  going 
out  of  their  minds.  The  Pakistan  propaganda 
effort  Is,  In  contrast,  clearly  the  work  of 
untalented  amateurs. 

The  operation  is  In  the  hands  of  Amanul- 
lah  Sardar,  a  civil  servant  who  was  dragged 
away  from  his  job  as  Chief  Film  Censor  of 
Pakistan  ("I  used  to  make  sure  there  was 
no  kissing  or  Indian  propaganda")  to  take 
charge  of  the  image-Improving  operation  In 
Dacca.  HlB  boas  is  Lieut-General  Fannan 
All,  head  of  dvil  affairs  In  East  Pakistan. 

Both  give  frequent  Press  conferences  and 
are  available  for  background  briefing  sessions, 
which  are  like  playing  chess  with  an  oppo- 
nent who  loses  his  queen  on  the  second  move, 
snatches  It  back  and  Indignantly  continues 
the  game.  I  take  both  of  them  to  be  funda- 
mentally decent  men,  like  many  Americans  I 
have  met  In  Vietnam,  caught  up  In  a  Ixinatlc 
policy  under  the  Impression  that  they  are 
doing  their  patriotic  duty. 

Sardar,  the  PR  chief,  has  If  anything  the 
stickler  wicket  to  play,  as  he  has  to  meet  the 
foreign  Press  face  to  face,  on  the  basis  that 
the  Pakistan  Government  has  nothing  to 
hide,  without  a  general's  stars  or.  It  seems, 
any  influence  with  the  military  whatever.  (He 
assured  me,  for  Instance,  that  I  was  free  to 
photograph  anything  I  liked.  As  I  left  Dacca 
an  eager  Customs  man  seized  31  unexposed 
fllms  from  my  luggage.  "Strict  orders  not  to 
let  journalists  take  any  fllms  out  of  the  coun- 
try," he  explained.  "Doeent  say  here  any- 
thing about  exposed  or  unexposed.") 

The  wretched  Sardar  faces  the  daunting 
task  of  convincing  foreign  reportera  that  the 
military  regime  has  not.  In  fact,  crushed  a 
political  party,  the  Awaml  League,  whldb  has 
just  iron  an  overwhelming  vote  in  a  free 
election,  conducted  by  the  regime  Itself.  Even 
without  documentary  evidence,  this  would  be 
hard  sledding  but  Sardar  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  authors  of  "Elections  in  the  World's 
Third  Largest  Democracy,"  a  persuasive 
booklet  put  out  by  his  own  department  In 
Karachi  last  February. 

The  elections  had  several  unique  features, 
quite  apart  from  the  obvious  one  where  a 
military  regime  was  surrendertng  power  to  a 
civilian  government,"  wrote  the  enthusiastic 
Sardar  and  his  colleagues  less  than  slz 
months  ago.  "This  itself  Is  a  dramatic  reversal 
of  the  familiar  pattern  whwe  the  army 
usually  takes  over  civilian  regimes,  snuf- 
flng  out  democratic  liberties.  President 
Yahya  Khan  kept  faith  with  the  people  and 
fulfilled  his  promise  to  turn  over  the  reins 
of  office  to  a  civilian  democratic  government 
voted  into  office  In  a  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion. .  .  ." 

As  I  read  this  eloquent  passage  aloud, 
Sardar  ran  an  anxloiis  finger  round  the 
Inside  of  his  collar  and  smiled  a  strained 
smile,  an  tmspokon  appeal  of  "how-would- 
you-llke-my-Job?** — rather  like  the  de- 
meanour of  a  cancer  reeearciier  employed  by  a 
cigarette  company.  "But  you  must  remember 
that  the  Awamil  League  used  Fascist  terror 
tactics  BO  that  loyal  people  opposed  to  them 
were  afraid  to  come  to  the  polls  and 
vote  .  .  ."  he  explained. 

"But  it  says  on  page  2  of  Elections  In  the 
World's  Third  Largest  Democracy,'  the  turn- 
out was  large  by  any  standard;  around  80  per 
cent,  of  the  registered  voters.  .  .  ."* 

"The  people  were  misled,"  said  Sardar 
earnestly.  "They  believe  they  were  voting  for 
reforms,  not  secea8l<»i  and  treason." 


"But  you  write  hwe,  'the  election  results 
underlined  the  political  maturity,  sound 
common  sense  and  the  practicality  of  the 
average  voter.  .  .  .  Parties  preaolilng  region- 
alism, trtballam,  racialism  and  religious 
bigotry  have  been  given  short  shrift." 

"It  was  all  part  of  the  Indian  plot,"  said 
Sadar,  barely  getting  the  ball  back  over  the 
net  by  a  supeittuman  effort.  "Even  I  was  de- 
ceived. It  shows  the  lengths  these  Hindus 
will  go  to.  .  .  ."  "But  you  aay  you  are  not 
conducting  a  campaign  of  persecutlOQ  against 
Hindus.  .  .  ." 

"There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Hindus 
M  long  as  they  behave  themselves.  But  when 
they  try  to  destroy  our  dear  homeland  on 
the  orders  of  their  masters  In  India.  .  . 

Even  this  sad  stuff,  persecution  denied  in 
the  language  of  program.  Is  comparatively 
rational  when  compared  with  the  explana- 
tions which  the  government  is  offering  its 
own  people  through  the  tightly  controlled 
Pakistan  Press.  Everyone  is  plotting  against 
Pakistan;  the  Indians  are  plotting  with  the 
British,  the  BBC  is  plotting  with  Zionists, 
the  Russians  are  plotting  with  Israel  ( I ) , 
only  China  Is  standing  loyally  alongside  Pak- 
istan to  defend  lalain  (III). 

The  Pakistan  Army  Is,  In  fact,  the  cou- 
rageoiis  underdog,  wrote  Z.  A.  Sulerl  in  the 
government-controlled  Pakistan  Times  last 
Sunday,  tracing  the  basic  source  of  the  BBC- 
Zionist  plot  to  "the  historic  conflict  between 
Christendom  and  the  world  of  Islam." 

Sulerl  explains:  "On  the  eve  of  the  D-Day 
for  UDI.  nearly  two  lakh  (200,000)  armed 
personnel  of  the  East  Pakistan  Rifles,  the 
East  Bengal  Regiment  and  police  stood  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  Awaml  League  and 
over  and  above  the  Indian  infiltrators  were 
poised  for  the  kill . .  .  Agalnat  the  formidable 
array  of  these  forces  were  only  the  few  thou- 
sand men  of  12  battalions  ...  To  the  small 
band  of  defenders  of  national  Intefzlty  Mip- 
pUes  the  OhurchUllan  deecrlptlon:  TTerer 
was  BO  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few.' " 

The  prosi>ects  of  any  negotiated  settlement 
seem,  I  am  afraid,  to  be  zero.  East  Bengal  la 
in  south-east  Asia,  in  Its  outlook :  West  Pak- 
istan is  In  the  Middle  East.  All  they  ever 
had  in  common  was  the  shared  conscious- 
ness of  being  part  of  the  Muslim  minority 
in  India;  exactly  enough  time  has  passed  for 
a  generation  to  emerge  who  cannot  remem- 
ber ever  being  Indians,  with  entirely  pre- 
dictable results.  Islam,  as  a  unifying  force 
for  Pakistan,  la  simply  not  a  runner,  any 
more  than  It  Is  among  the  Arab  countries 
of  the  Middle  East. 

A  LAST,  irrational  TTTRN  OF  IHX  SCREW 

So  both  sides  have  reverted  to  local  na- 
tionalisms. In  East  Bengal,  which  has  been 
ruled  in  turn  by  Hindus,  Moguls,  British 
and  West  Pakistanis,  it  Is  the  ancient  and 
irresistible  cry  of  "out  with  the  foreign  op- 
pressor." Hatred  of  India  has  no  part  of 
this  feeling:  the  Army-lnsplred  "crush  In- 
dia" campaign  in  recent  months  has  had  no 
success  in  Bast  Bengal.  The  foreign  oppressor 
in  East  Pakistan  is  .  .  .  West  Pakistan. 

But  the  conflict  with  India  Is  the  heart 
of  West  Pakistan  nationalism,  concentrated 
in  the  dream  of  expelling  the  Indians  from 
Kashmir  by  force. 

The  Pakistanis  were.  In  my  view,  In  the 
right  over  Kashmir,  as  the  grotmd  rules  stood 
m  1948;  and  It  has  been  the  Kashmir  issue, 
built  upon  the  recollection  that  Muslims 
once  ruled  all  Hindustan,  which  generated 
the  enormous  West  Pakistan  army  and  bu- 
reaucratic establishment,  which  In  torn  need 
the  taxes  and  foreign  exchange  from  East 
Bengal  to  pay  for  It.  In  a  last,  irrational  turn 
of  the  screw,  the  tribute  from  East  Bengal 
Is  needed  to  maintain  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion— to  keep  East  Bengal  in  Pakistan  so 
that  the  confrontation  with  India  oan  tM 
sustained. 

Every  West  Pakistani  I  talked  to  In  East 
Bengal  seemed  mentally  stalled  In  the  hope- 
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less  cloeed  circle  of  these  emotiona  and  argu- 
mentB  drawn  from  the  trauma  of  partition, 
yet  convinced  th»t  this  was  patriotic  think- 
ing. 

The  outlook  of  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman 
and  the  Awami  League  towarda  India  was 
quite  different.  If  tension  with  India  was 
lowered,  said  the  Sheikh,  Pakistan  would  not 
need  such  a  big  army;  trade  with  India  could 
be  resumed,  and  the  resulting  resources 
could  be  used  to  develop  the  economy. 

I  don't  think  the  Sheikh  cared  very  much 
whether  East  Bengal  was  in  Pakistan  or  not 
(he  certainly  did  not  when  I  last  talked  to 
him,  18  months  ago)  but  he  cared  very  much 
that  the  future  policies  of  Pakistan,  or  of  an 
autonomous  East  Bengal,  should  be  much 
more  in  the  Interests  of  BengaUs. 

Big  army,  small  army:  crush  India.  Im- 
prove relations  with  India;  military  power 
or  economic  growth:  I  don't  see  how  any 
compromise  is  poelble  on  any  of  these  funda- 
mental issues. 

The  final  absurdity  is  that  the  Bengal  war, 
which  Is  now  being  fought  to  maintain  Pak- 
istan's strength  in  the  conflict  with  India, 
weakens  It  to  vanishing  point.  There  Is  every 
sign  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  of  attrition. 
The  meet  probable  ultimate  result,  for  West 
Pakistan,  is  a  Pakistan  of  40  million  people, 
confronting  an  India  of  600  million,  which 
would  mean  an  end  for  all  time  to  the  dream 
of  serious  rivalry  for  Kashmir.  It  is  this 
spectacle  of  people  rushing  into  war  for  an 
aim  which  can  never  be  achieved,  even  more 
than  the  aircraft  full  of  wounded  soldiers, 
which  gave  me  the  most  haunting  echoes  of 
the  murderous  misunder'tandlng  of  Viet- 
nam. 

[Par  Eastern  Review,  Aug.  28.  1971] 
The  Victims 
(By  Harjl  Malik) 
(Oenoclde  In  Pakistan — Mxirder  of  a  Peo- 
ple— Refugees  haemorrhage  Into  India.  These 
are  the  headlines.  Translated  they  mean  over 
seven  million  people  in  India,  and  untold 
numbers  In  East  Pakistan,  in  misery  and 
fear:  a  tragedy  so  vast  that  even  to  witness 
it  Is  not  enough  to  comprehend  It.  This  Is 
an  eyewitness  account  which  captures  as  far 
as  cold  print  can  at  least  part  of  the  terrible 
reality.  In  the  second  article.  Harjl  Malik 
looks  at  Its  inevitable  concomitant — the  Im- 
pact caring  for  the  refugees  must  have  on 
India's  whole  development.  If,  as  was  said, 
the  Kashmir  War  set  both  combatants  back 
three  years,  the  cost  of  Yahya  Khan's  repres- 
sion of  the  eastern  wing  must  be  measured  In 
even  more  dramatic  terms.  The  problem  of 
Pakistan  Is  Internal;  but,  through  no  fault 
of  its  own,  India  must  pay  the  price  of  shel- 
tering the  victims  in  the  name  of  humanity. 
No  country,  however  rich,  could  shoulder 
such  a  burden  easily.  And  India  is  already 
frtghtenlngly  poor.) 

CALctJTTA. — The  exodus  continues — 40,000  a 
day  Is  the  estimate — along  every  escape  route 
from  East  Pakistan.  A  mile-long  train  of  up- 
rooted, fearstrlcken  hiunanlty  trekking  up  to 
200  miles  In  drenching  rain  or  blazing  sun 
on  roads  the  monsoon  has  transformed  into 
rivers  of  mud,  or  down  the  many  rivers  of 
East  Bengal. 

India's  refugee  camps  are  full.  "We  an- 
nounce a  camp  for  10.000  Is  ready,"  says  a 
district  magistrate  In  West  Bengal,  "and  sud- 
denly 40,000  appear  to  occupy  It."  Increasing 
numbers  have  nowhere  to  go,  and  shufDe  be- 
tween one  district  and  another  for  shelter. 
Local  officials  give  them  rations,  but  no  land 
is  available  for  new  camps.  They  huddle 
under  black  umbrellas,  bits  of  polythene,  or 
pieces  of  matting  held  over  their  heads.  Chol- 
era is  iinder  control,  but  pneumonia  and 
bronchitis,  the  new  killers,  are  spreading. 

Every  road  between  the  border  and  the 
camps  has  become  a  vast  refugee  camp.  Every 
tree  has  Its  families;  every  Inch  of  space  in 
verandahs  and  every  public  biiUding — In- 
cluding schools — is  crammed  with  people.  As 


the  refugees  are  transferred  to  proper  camps, 
hundreds  more  swarm  into  the  space  left 
vacant — Hindus,  Moslems,  farmers,  flaber- 
men,  landlords  and  landless.  President  Yahya 
Khan's  army,  like  death,  la  a  great  leveller. 
All  East  Bengalis  are  one. 

Some  have  nothing — Just  a  piece  of  roUed- 
up  matting,  a  battered  black  kerosene  lan- 
tern with  the  glass  smashed,  a  pathetically 
small  bundle  of  sodden  clothing  for  an  entire 
family.  Others  carry  ramshackle  tin  trunks, 
a  few  utensils  tied  to  their  bundles.  Always 
there  is  the  precious  lantern,  the  guiding 
eye  for  the  flight  in  darkness,  the  pitiful 
defence  against  the  terrors  of  night.  Many 
tell  a  story  of  looting,  assault  or  death  on 
the  way. 

There  Is  a  strange  slience  along  the  road. 
Those  who  walk  It  have  no  strength  to  talk. 
As  new  arrivals  squat  down,  there  are  no 
greetings,  no  questions.  The  shock,  the  be- 
wilderment, the  pain  are  a  physical  presence, 
as  all  along  the  road  they  wait — one  wonders 
what  for.  There  seems  to  be  no  curiosity 
about  the  next  stop,  no  hope.  They  have 
survived.  They  are  here  That  Is  the  one 
reality.  Many  show  no  dealre  to  find  food 
or  shelter.  The  stricken  faces,  the  staring 
eyes,  the  emptiness  of  the  gaze  are  Intoler- 
able, the  Inadequacy  of  any  outsider  in  the 
face  d  this  massive  suffering,  humiliating. 

Why  do  they  come,  when  there  Is  no  roof 
and  camp  conditions  are  so  frightful?  Be- 
cause privation  Is  heaven  after  the  horrors 
they  have  left  behind?  A  naked  four-year-old 
boy,  waiting  his  turn  in  the  ration  queue  at 
Agartala  airport  transit  camp,  ran  away  howl- 
ing with  fear  when  I  pointed  my  camera 
at  him.  "He  thinks  it's  a  gun."  explained 
an  old  man  standing  by.  Two  women  fell 
at  my  feet  begging,  not  for  charity — nobody 
begs  in  thU  sad  world  but  a  few  profes- 
sionals— but  for  reassurance.  Their  husbands 
were  kUled  by  the  West  Pakistani  army; 
their  village  razed. 

Others,  often  nursing  newborn  babies,  had 
no  ration  cards  yet.  Most  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  politics  and  had  left  behind  every- 
thing, often  including  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies unburled.  In  a  stifling  reception  centre 
In  Agartala  a  gentle  old  woman,  sick  with 
fever,  lay  on  the  ground.  But  she  smiled  and 
folded  her  hands  In  greeting,  happy  to  be 
safe,  and  asked  for  nothing  when  I  spoke 
to  her. 

In  the  Inevitable  feminine  gesture,  a  young 
woman,  beautiful  despite  the  ordeal  reflect- 
ed In  the  gauntness  of  her  face,  her  sleepmg 
baby  In  her  arms,  raised  a  hand  to  adjust 
the  sari  on  her  head,  as  I  focused  the  cam- 
era. But  the  human,  everyday  gestures  are 
rare.  People  sit  like  automatons.  The  chU- 
dren.  even  the  youngest,  are  deprived  of 
childishness.  Infants  are  skull  faces  on  skele- 
ton bodies,  the  adults  paralysed  In  resigna- 
tion—bodies defeated  by  the  physical  ordeal, 
minds  and  hearts  by  terror. 

For  those  who  have  been  allotted  camp- 
space,  life  of  a  sort  begins  again  after  a 
whUe.  There  is  shelter  from  the  rain,  some- 
thing to  do.  rations  to  collect,  food  to  cook, 
clothes  to  wash  and  hang  out.  All  along  the 
roadside  are  bamboo  shelters,  built  by  the 
more  enterprising.  Women  are  busy  Inside, 
or  sitting  at  the  door  preparing  the  next 
meal.  A  mother  sits  combing  out  her  daugh- 
ter's hair.  A  man  completes  the  roof  of  his 
hut  with  the  children  helping. 

But  In  this  monsoon  weather  the  low-lying 
Bengal  countryside  is  flooded,  and  even  In 
the  camps  the  water  often  Is  several  Inches 
deep.  Sometimes  people  must  stand  for 
hours,  ankledeep  in  water,  waiting  for  It  to 
subside.  Pew  have  beds.  They  sleep  in  the 
muddy  groxmd.  Still  there  Is  a  roof  over  the 
head,  a  pot  on  the  flre.  Most  important,  there 
are  no  soldiers,  no  Razakars — the  local  Yahya 
supporters  armed  by  the  Pakistan  army. 

In  the  camps  of  Assam  and  Trtpura,  built 
on  high  ground  In  the  hilly,  undulating 
countryside,  there  Is  adequate  drainage.  Each 
family  has  separate  living  8i>ace  and  a  little 


privacy,  instead  of  the  mass  barracks  ex- 
istence of  many  West  Bengal  camps  which 
had  to  be  constructed  as  rapidly  as  passible. 
For  many  the  will  to  live  has  been  rekindled. 
Children  laugh  and  shout  and  surround  the 
visitor,  pestering  and  noisy.  chUdren  once 
more.  A  little  camp  market  sells  vegetables, 
baskets,  local  cigarettes,  some  of  the  stalls 
manned  by  refugees.  A  refugee  barber  piles 
his  trade.  In  the  medical  unit  a  nurse  from 
Bangla  Desh  has  her  hands  full  and  in  all 
the  campe  refugee  doctors  tend  their  fellow 
victims. 

But  the  past  Is  ever  present.  In  Chandra- 
nathpur  camp  near  Silchar  In  Assam,  sad- 
faced  Nlkury  Chakravarty  holds  her  youngest 
baby  close.  In  an  expressionless  voice  she 
tells  how  In  May  her  husband  and  two  sons 
went  to  attend  a  "peace  committee"  meeting 
In  their  village  In  BallaganJ  district.  They 
and  others  were  fired  on  In  the  committee 
hall,  her  husband  and  16-year-old  son  killed 
on  the  spot.  Her  elder  son,  21,  escaped  and 
is  still  In  Silchar  hospital.  Her  tears  have 
dried,  but  the  pain  survives  In  her  widowed 
eyes. 

Chandu  Chandra,  a  young  man  from  Bor- 
lakha  in  Sylhet  District,  recalls  how  the 
army  came  to  his  village.  First  they  called 
all  the  men  out  of  their  homes,  then  the 
women.  "They  forced  our  mothers,  our  sis- 
ters, the  young  and  the  old  to  sit  down  and 
stand  up  repeatedly,  as  they  ordered.  When 
they  tired  of  watching  this  humiliation,  they 
took  their  Jewelry.  We  were  helpless.  They 
had  gxxna.  Then  they  tied  us  up.  took  our 
ladles  Inside,  and  we  oould  hear  them 
screaming." 

It  is  the  familiar  story  of  rape  and  savagery 
which  accompanies  all  accounts  of  the  Paki- 
stan army's  actions.  Chandu's  uncle  was  shot 
and  everything  was  looted  In  the  village, 
which  was  then  razed.  Homeless  anyway,  they 
fled  before  the  next  visit.  We  asked  If  we 
could  meet  the  women  In  the  family.  Chandu 
looked  embarrassed.  They  were  reluctant  to 
come,  and  we  did  not  insist.  Camp  officers 
explained  that  In  other  similar  cases  women 
were  hesitant  to  relate  their  experiences. 
Again  as  outsiders  we  felt  Intrusive  and 
wretchedly  Inadequate. 

Every  camp,  every  roadside,  has  such 
stories.  Abdul  Subhan  was  sitting  In  his  home 
In  Casba,  when  the  soldiers  came.  They  took 
hold  of  him  and  shot  him  twice  In  the  leg 
He  doesn't  know  why.  They  took  Ave  rupees 
from  his  brother  and  left.  His  brother  carried 
him  across  the  border,  but  his  leg  had  to  be 
amputated  once  he  reached  Agartala  hospi- 
tal— where  a  young  doctor,  one  of  the  first 
refugees,  explained:  "Almost  everyday  we  re- 
ceive new  bullet  or  shell  Injuries."  One  pa- 
tient. Mohammed  Chaddmlah,  schoolteacher 
m  Chandla  village,  told  how  on  July  11  the 
army  came.  They  called  him  out  of  the  house, 
asked  If  he  was  a  member  of  the  Muktl  PauJ 
(liberation  army).  Despite  his  denial  they 
shot  him  and  two  other  people  In  his  house. 
His  neighbour,  a  government  employee  who 
had  Joined  the  Muktl  PauJ  and  had  come 
home  the  night  before  after  a  guerilla  opera- 
tion, was  killed  before  the  soldiers  set  flre  to 
the  houses  in  the  village  In  reprisal  for  the 
killing  of  a  Pakistani  soldier  the  day  before. 
"But  we  will  go  on  helping  the  Muktl  FauJ." 
said  Chaddmlah.  "With  bullets  thev  cannot 
rule  Bangla  Desh  for  long."  He  will  return 
only  when  East  Pakistan  is  free. 

Two  brothers  sat  on  their  pallet  In  the  cor- 
ridor outside  the  surgical  ward,  the  eldest, 
seven,  holding  his  three-year-old  brother's 
hand.  The  little  one's  foot  was  bandaged,  a 
bullet  tajury.  Their  parents  were  killed  and 
they  are  kept  In  the  hospital  because  the  foot 
must  be  dressed,  and  there  is  no  one  else  to 
care  for  them.  Behind  a  screen  nearby  was  a 
dead  baby  nine  days  old,  the  pitifully  small 
head  swathed  in  an  enormous  bandage,  min- 
iature flats  clenched  tight.  The  mother,  flee- 
ing two  days  before,  was  killed  Instantly  by 
a  bullet.  The  baby,  shot  in  the  head,  was 
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carried  to  India  by  its  grandfather  and  sur- 
vived a  day  and  a  half. 

A  boy  of  13,  blinded  in  both  eyes,  Is  still 
under  treatment.  He  had  gone  to  deliver  food 
to  his  father,  a  worker  on  a  tea  estate,  when 
bombe  fell  from  the  air.  He  has  no  idea  where 
his  parents  are.  The  doctors  worked  hard  to 
try  to  save  one  eye,  but  the  injury  was  too 
deep.  These  were  only  a  handful.  "The  roster 
of  children  dead,  maimed  physically  and  psy- 
chologically, orphaned,  homeless,  runs  into 
millions.  When  cholera  strikes,  it  is  the  in- 
fants, the  children  who  succumb  quickly.  The 
number  of  victims  will  never  be  known. 

Each  camp  and  rofulslde  has  children  by 
the  thousand  of  all  ages.  Unchlldllke  becai.i8e 
they  don't  complain,  cry  or  demand  despite 
empty  stomachs;  eyes  still  haunted  by  the 
terror  of  flight,  of  cowering  In  fear,  or  startled 
with  pain  of  memories  of  things  no  child 
should  ever  see  and  which,  uncomprehend- 
ing, they  perhaps  can  never  forget,  their 
existence  and  their  plight  are  West  Pakistan's 
accusers. 

"Life  Is  cheap  in  Pakistan."  explained  a 
member  of  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman's  Awami 
League  who  spends  his  time  between  Bangla 
Desh  and  India,  acting  as  a  civilian  recon- 
naissance link  for  the  Muktl  FauJ.  This  goes 
for  Moslems  and  Hindus  alike. 

Debu  Chakravatry  left  E>acca,  where  he 
worked  In  a  good  business,  In  April  with  his 
parents  and  sister.  For  weeks  they  wandered 
in  East  Pakistan,  sheltering  with  relatives 
and  friends.  "But  It  was  impossible  to  stay 
there,"  he  said.  Behind  him  the  family  sat 
on  little  bundles  of  cloth  sheltering  from  the 
rain  on  the  Jessore  road.  Debu's  story  came 
out  falterlngly,  though  his  English  was  flu- 
ent. He  smiled;  but  every  few  words  he  would 
swallow,  heeltatlng.  remembering.  "We  have 
come  now  because  they  were  making  life  too 
difficult  for  us."  "They"  are  the  Razakars,  of 
which  each  village  has  a  committee  of  12. 
many  of  them  members  of  the  Moslem  League 
or  the  Jamlatl-1-Islam,  rlghtwlng  opponents 
of  the  Awami  League,  routed  by  It  In  the  elec- 
tions and  now  Yahya's  enthusiastic  and 
armed  aides  In  the  eastern  wing. 

"They  make  everything  difficult.  They  make 
lists  of  all  the  boys  and  glils  aged  14-20.  and 
give  these  lists  to  the  army."  There  is  a  long 
pause,  as  he  remembers.  "If  one  of  our  boys 
went  out  to  buy  anything,  he  might  never 
come  back.  We  never  knew.  At  any  time  they 
oould  come  and  take  our  girls,  and  we  might 
never  see  them  again.  How  long  can  you  keep 
young  people  In  the  house,  like  prisoners? 
They  make  life  impoesible.  They  have  taken 
everything  from  me,  so  I  have  nothing  to  live 
on.  But  If  I  tried  to  go  out  and  sell  anything 
Just  to  have  enough  money  to  eat.  I  could 
not,  because  I  am  a  Hindu.  So  we  have  run 
away." 

Debu's  sister  was  to  have  sat  examinations 
at  Dacca  University.  "But  how  can  she  go 
back?"  he  asked — as  If  the  reality  had  still 
not  dawned.  He  and  his  family  lived  a  good 
life  in  Dacca.  The  thought  of  nothing  now. 
and  no  future,  is  hard  to  assimilate.  "I  have 
come  to  India.  What  am  I  to  do?"  He  sought 
the  .solution  to  his  dilemma.  A  man  listen- 
ing to  his  story  offered  to  take  him  to  the 
registration  spot  to  get  his  ration  card.  But 
to  his  real  question.  I  had  no  answer — could 
only  mumble  I  hoped  things  would  turn  out 
all  right  and  turn  away. 

A  mile  from  the  border  we  met  Iqbal  Annil 
Islam,  an  Awami  League  Moslem  member 
of  the  Ill-fated  new  Pakistan  legislative  as- 
sembly, which  has  met  only  in  secret  in 
Bangla  Desh.  He  described  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  how  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  his  friends,  were  killed  by  the  army 
In  the  flrst  days  of  the  massacres.  "They  have 
taken  our  young  men.  drained  them  of  their 
blood  for  the  soldiers,  and  thrown  them  away, 
half  dead,  to  die.  They  have  taken  our  young 
women  Into  the  army  barracks.  They  give 
no  saris,  no  blouses,  no  clothes.  Just  blankets. 
They  play  with  our  women,  like  their  play- 


things, like  toys!  You  must  tell  the  world 
what  Is  happening.  They  killed  my  two  sons. 
Because  they  were  my  sons.  That  was  their 
only  crime."  His  voice  rises  in  anger,  then 
breaks  in  sorrow. 

His  bushy  white  beard  neatly  combed,  his 
grey  hair  worn  low  on  the  neck,  83-year-old 
Abdul  Jabber,  a  Moslem  from  Comllla  dis- 
trict, crossed  over  into  Trlpura  15  days  before 
we  met.  "I  try  my  level  best  to  stay  there 
but  I  cannot."  His  mobile  face  is  a  patri- 
arch's; the  expressive  hand  gestures  to  em- 
phasize the  broken  English  he  prefers  to 
speak,  rather  than  use  an  interpreter  for 
Bengali.  "All  my  village  of  17  families  come 
here.  We  leave  all  things.  With  our  life  we 
come  to  India.  The  Punjabis  came,  killed, 
took  our  women.  My  sister  was  beaten,  my 
wife,  aged  65  years,  robbed.  First  they  raped 
the  ladles  in  front  of  us;  even  dogs  cannot 
do  what  they  did  In  the  open  field. 

"In  front  of  me  more  than  50  ladies  were 
attacked.  Ten  to  15  soldiers  did  this  at  sep- 
arate times.  I  can't  express  it  but  these 
young  girls  were  taken  away  and  worse  than 
raped.  Even  my  sister.  I  was  second  officer 
In  the  district  Judge's  court  in  Oomllla." 
Asked  how  he  explained  Moslem  soldiers  be- 
having like  this  to  their  "brothers  In  Islam", 
he  replied  with  anger.  "This  is  one  sort  of 
Moslem  we  can't  understand.  They  are  not 
Moslems!" 

Abdul  Jabber  had  voted  for  Mujlb.  and 
had  told  the  soldiers  so.  "Why  should  I  tell 
them  false?  A  Moslem  who  votes  for  Mujib 
is  a  bad  man  they  say.  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Awami  League  in  my  village,  so  the 
Moslem  League  and  Jamiat-i-Islam  had 
spotted  me."  But  he  was  confident  the  Muktl 
PauJ  would  triumph.  "Since  force  of  God 
is  force  of  mind.  Sure  enough  they  will  win. 
I  tell  my  son  to  go  away  and  Join  the  Muktl 
FauJ."  He  points  his  finger  to  emphasize 
his  next  words  "Rabindrenath  Tagore  once 
said: 

You  will  win  and  win  and  win  In  the  last; 

This  world  is  not  for  demons  and  robbers, 

This  is  the  world  of  men; 

And  these  men  will  win  in  the  last." 

An  American  correspwndent  calls  his  in- 
terview with  refugees  "his  notebook  of  hor- 
ror." And  still  the  atrocities  continue  with 
a  brutality,  almost  unbelievable,  almost  per- 
verted. Eyewitnesses  reported  seeing  three 
bodies,  naked  young  women,  lying  along  the 
road-side  near  the  border  Just  a  few  days 
before.  They  had  been  raped  and  killed,  one 
of  them  shot  through  the  female  organs. 
Others  tell  of  women  raped  and  bayoneted 
in  the  same  way.  A  Bangla  Desh  doctor  de- 
scribed West  Pakistan  soldiers  ripping  oi)en 
the  stomach  of  pregnant  women,  pulling  out 
the  unborn  bodies,  and  holding  them  in  the 
air  while  they  forced  the  people  to  shout: 
"Long  live  Bengal."  A  young  Bengali  Pakistan 
air  force  officer,  who  has  deserted  to  India, 
cried  during  his  interrogation,  unable  to 
continue  his  recital  of  atrocities  he  had 
witnessed.  As  a  foreign  Journalist  comment- 
ed: "There  Is  something  sick  in  these  people." 
But  conunent  is  Inadequate. 

Last  week,  Yahya  returned  to  the  charge 
that  India  was  trying  to  stop  refugees  re- 
turning. US  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  who 
toured  the  camps  in  India  earlier  this  month, 
wished  to  go  to  East  Pakistan  to  see  what 
conditions  for  the  refugees'  return  are  like. 
Presumably  because  he  expressed  some  of 
the  horror  all  who  have  seen  the  camps 
must  feel,  Islamabad  denied  him  a  visa  on 
the  ground  of  "prejudice."  But  nobody  flees 
his  country,  on  foot,  for  nothing.  If  they 
do  not  go  back,  their  own  stories  are  the 
clear  proofs  why  they  dare  not. 


Who  Is  Mt  Neighbouk? 
As  the  human  inundation  continues,  pour- 
ing from   one   poor   country   Into   another, 
India's   concern    sharply    rises.    Those    who 
doubt  Indian  sincerity  in  wanting  a  solu- 


tion to  the  tragedy  In  East  Pakistan  seem  to 
forget  the  refugees  are  costing  the  govern- 
ment US$3  million  a  day  Just  to  provide 
minimal  food,  shelter  and  medical  care. 

Foreign  relief  organisations  have  called  this 
perhaps  the  biggest  single  relief  operation 
ever  tackled,  and  the  seven  million  could 
become  10  by  the  year's  end.  For  India, 
humanitarian  considerations  aside.  It  Is  a 
major  catastrophe.  The  refugees  have  created 
an  emergency  which  has  taken  priority  over 
everything  else.  The  magnitude  of  the  task 
Is  overwhelming,  the  demands  on  the  Indian 
exchequer  and  himnan  resources,  unprece- 
dented. For  India  to  meet  them  is  "unreason- 
able", for  these  are  not  Indians  but  nationals 
of  a  foreign  country.  It  is  not  India's  respon- 
sibility, but  there  is  no  escape.  The  restora- 
tion of  "normal  conditions"  in  East  Pakistan 
is  a  remote  dream,  whatever  Yahya  Khan 
claims  or  Islamabad  officials  have  persuaded 
themselves.  The  victims  of  West  Pakistan's 
repression  of  the  eastern  wing  are  India's 
burden — perhaps  for  years. 

Bongaon  subdivision  In  the  politically 
explosive  state  of  West  Bengal  Illustrates  the 
effect  of  the  great  influx.  Refugees  started 
pouring  into  this  area  on  March  27 — the  day 
the  Pakistani  army  began  "to  restore  nor- 
mality" in  what  was  supposed  to  be  originally 
a  72-hour  operation — and  the  fiow  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.  The  flrst  camp  In  Bongaon 
opened  on  March  30.  The  subdivision  covers 
320  square  miles  and  along  two  sides  shares 
a  border  with  East  Pakistan  The  1961  census 
put  the  population  at  350,000.  Now  there  are 
29  camps  housing  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  people.  In  addition  more  than  100,000 
refugees  are  living  with  friends  or  relatives, 
and  there  Is  a  "fioatlng"  population  of  more 
than  50,000.  New  arrivals  are  In  the  region  of 
35.000  a  day. 

The  official  specification  In  the  camps 
allows  20  square  feet  a  head,  but  15  people 
are  occupying  the  space  Intended  for  10. 
Many  camps  are  Just  long  lines  of  barracks — 
bambo  structures  with  roofs  of  thatch  or 
tarpaulin,  common  dormitories  with  many 
families  living  without  any  privacy.  But  even 
these  camps  are  full.  Here,  as  In  most  of 
West  Bengal,  it  is  difficult  to  find  non-agri- 
cultural land  for  camp  sites.  The  normal 
population  density  Is  very  high:  1,500  per 
square  mile.  Today  It  Is  5-6,000  per  square 
mile.  There  is  no  more  space. 

This  is  low-lying  land,  mostly  Jute  and 
paddy  fields,  without  drainage  conduits. 
Where  there  is  no  standing  water,  there  is 
marsh.  Under  such  conditions  efforts  at  sani- 
tation are  almost  futile.  In  some  places  sepa- 
rate latrines  have  been  built,  in  others 
trenches  dug.  But  in  the  monsoon,  the  water 
and  human  congestion  create  a  gigantic  hy- 
giene problem.  Danger  of  polluted  water  and 
resultant  diseases  Is  constant. 

Compared  to  West  Bengal,  the  Tripura  and 
Assam  camps  are  luxurioiis.  The  Influx  has 
been  lower  and  the  current  flow  of  arrivals 
Is  put  at  4-6,000.  The  flrst  few  weeks  were 
as  chaotic  as  In  West  Bengal,  but  the  newly 
constructed  camps  are  well  designed,  built 
on  healthy  ground,  with  plenty  of  space  be- 
tween buildings.  Assam  camps  even  provide 
for  a  separate  kitchen  for  each  family  In  the 
allotted  space. 

But  there  are  other  serious  problems.  Trl- 
pura, Assam  and  Meghalya  are  eastern  border 
states,  not  readily  accessible  from  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Transporting  building  materials, 
food  supplies,  even  the  refugees  themselves, 
is  a  major  difficulty.  Roads  are  narrow,  only 
a  few  have  hard  surfaces  and  none  are  built 
for  regular  heavy  truck  traffic.  Campa  are 
far  from  the  towns  because  land  near  them  is 
tinavailable,  and  towns  are  connected  only 
by  precarious  communications  with  rail- 
heads and  alrflelda. 

In  TOpura  200  tons  of  food  has  to  be 
brought  m  dally  even  imder  normal  condi- 
tions. The  state's  population  of  1.55  million 
has  been  almoet  doubled  by  the  refugee  In- 
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flux  of  l.ia  million.  Food  r«qulrementB  an 
now  600  tonB  k  day.  Local  nii\cAmi^  deacrlb* 
their  situation  as  a  "truck  to  mouth  exist- 
ence"— foodstocks  are  nil  and  monsoon  con- 
ditions generate  Sequent  landalldea,  which 
can  cut  the  roads  at  any  time.  The  railhead 
Is  las  miles  from  Agartala,  even  further  from 
other  refugee  camp  points.  There  is  a  chronic 
shortage  of  trucks  which  the  state  Is  trying 
desperately  to  meet,  and  an  airlift,  also  de- 
pendent on  the  weather,  can  only  bring  in 
about  60  tons  dally.  Nobody  seems  to  know 
what  will  happen  If  the  supply  line  is  cut. 

To  reduce  the  dally  requirements  to  300 
tons,  the  refugee  ration  has  already  been  cut 
by  50%.  Further  cuts  are  Impossible  for  nu- 
tritional reasons.  In  Bengal  each  refugee  ra- 
celvee  BOO  grammes  a  day  of  foodstuffs, 
cereals,  vegetables  and  pulses,  with  a  small 
cash  payment  for  extras.  This  coets  the  gov- 
ernment one  rupee  a  day.  Rations  elsewhere 
are  approximately  the  same.  This  Is  a  mini- 
mal amount,  but  the  government  cannot  af- 
ford even  this,  and  already  there  Is  resent- 
ment because  millions  of  Indians  live  on  less. 

The  refugees  need  much  else  besides — 
clothes,  utensils,  supplementary  foods,  aovp 
and  kerosene.  But  the  Indian  government 
cannot  even  attempt  any  relief  of  this  kind. 
Private  and  foreign  agencies  are  trying  to  fill 
the  gap  but  they  stUl  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
However  milk  powder — the  most  Important 
supplementary  food  for  children,  the  sick  and 
prenatal  sind  postnatal  cases — Is  being  pro- 
vided by  them  and  distributed  In  60%  of  the 
West  Bengal  camps  and  in  many  others. 

Distribution  Is  nort  always  efficient  and 
the  chief  victims  are  children.  But  It  Is  no 
easy  matter  to  organize  distribution,  registra- 
tion and  rations  on  such  a  vast  scale,  when 
the  administrative  apparatus  Is  already 
strained  beyond  capacity,  and  when  the  num- 
ber of  people  to  be  served  increases  every 
hour.  Despite  bottlenecks,  lack  of  experienced 
relief  personnel  and  other  drawbacks,  India 
has  done  a  magnificent  Job  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Foreign  assistance,  shockingly  little  In  the 
beglniUng,  Is  now  a  steady  flow,  but  although 
the  materials  provided — for  shelter,  medical 
care,  extra  food — are  all  vitally  Important, 
they  only  complement  the  massive  national 
effort.  India  Is  paying  for  Yabya  Khan's 
terror. 

Medical  care,  preventive  and  curative,  re- 
quires full  medical  teams.  One  doctor  per 
6,000  persons  has  been  provided,  according  to 
officials.  Bangla  Desh  doctors  are  Included  In 
this  flgure.  Again  this  Is  the  barest  minimnTn 
Cholera  Is  under  control,  thanks  to  a  massive 
Inoculation  campaign  and  high-speed  Injec- 
tions along  with  large  supplies  of  saline  solu- 
tion. Whenever  there  Is  a  heavy  Influx  of  ref- 
ugees, the  number  of  cases  goes  up;  90%  of 
the  new  arrivals  bring  the  disease  with  them. 
Still,  the  fear  of  huge  epidemics  Is  gone.  But 
other  threats — tuberculosis,  pnetimonla,  in- 
testinal diseases,  all  aggravated  by  malnutri- 
tion and  weakness— are  Just  around  the  cor- 
ner. In  the  more  settled  camps,  conditions  of 
health  have  improved.  Asked  If  he  was  wor- 
ried about  the  deathrate  in  the  Trlpura 
camps,  a  local  official  smiled:  "I  should  say 
I  am  more  worried  about  the  birthrate." 

But  Indians  are  asking  when  the  influx 
will  end.  Reports  of  Imminent  faznlne  con- 
ditions in  Kast  Bengal  are  well  founded. 
Those  who  were  doing  relief  work  in  last 
year's  cyclone-tmn  areas  say  near-famine 
conditions  were  forecast  there  even  before 
the  present  crisis.  With  the  winter  harvest 
untended  and  the  new  crop  unsown,  a 
famine  of  cruel  intensity  is  Ukely.  Well  over 
800,000  persons  are  already  said  to  be  on 
the  move  in  search  of  food.  Their  inevitable 
destination  seems  to  be  India.  Conservative 
estimates  in  India  of  10  million  refugees 
within  a  few  months  are  giving  place  to  the 
terrifying  picture  of  a  possible  15  million. 

Care  of  the  present  numbers  of  "eva- 
cuees"— as   the   Indian   government   insists 


on  calling  them  offldally — is  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  Indian  development.  Kven  normal 
programmes  In  flelds  such  as  education, 
health,  family  planning  are  suffering.  If  the 
number  of  refugees  remains  fairly  static, 
which  is  highly  unlikely,  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  them  for  this  financial  year  will  be 
at  least  ao%  of  the  entire  Indian  budget.  The 
refugees  have  already  been  here  five  months, 
and  so  far  only  a  tiny  handful  have  gone 
back.  India  is  already  drawing  on  its  food- 
stocks,  especially  rice,  to  meet  their  needs. 
The  economy  has  been  seriously  disrupted 
and  the  five-year  plan  will  inevitably  l>e  af- 
fected. 

In  places  where  refugees  are  concentrated, 
local  administration  has  time  for  nothing 
else.  These  are  all  backward  districts.  Many 
are  In  a  state  of  Intense  political  tension 
partly  due  to  the  violent  activities  of  the 
Maoist  Naxalltes.  Schools  and  colleges,  filled 
with  refugees,  have  not  opened  in  these  areas, 
a  dangeroxis  situation  when  the  young  are 
the  main  targets  for  Naxallte  peruasion.  All 
development  work  has  Btopi>ed.  Planning  for 
urban  Improvements  in  Calcutta,  a  priority 
project,  lias  been  postponed.  "Our  plans  for 
a  minlgreen  revolution  have  all  been 
shelved,"  says  a  Trlpura  administrator 
ruefully. 

The  federal  government  is  bending  over 
backwards  to  preserve  what  many  Indians 
feels  is  an  illusion:  that  the  refugees  are 
temporary  evacuees,  who  will  certainly  return 
to  their  country.  For  this  reason  no  schools 
are  being  opened  In  the  camps.  Only  "educa- 
tion centres"  keep  the  children  occupied. 
Certain  human  problems  cannot  be  post- 
poned. Orphans,  who  must  be  cared  for,  are 
being  looked  after  in  "temporary"  orphan- 
ages, widowed  women  and  women  who  are 
alone  in  "temporary"  homes. 

"Our  refugee  provision  In  every  respect  Is 
for  six  months,"  explains  Tripura's  relief 
secretary.  "Our  local  population  is  friendly 
because  we  have  assured  them  the  refugees 
are  only  here  for  six  months.  This  Is  tribal 
country.  liocal  people  go  In  for  shifting  cul- 
tivation and  are  very  jealous  of  their  land 
rights.  If  they  think  these  people  are  here 
I)ermanently,  we  may  have  serious  trouble." 
Locals  are  already  complaining  because  prices 
have  gone  up  since  the  refugees  have  been 
forced  to  buy  In  the  open  market  after  the 
ration  cut.  In  Assam  it  Is  the  some  story,  and 
where  the  refugees  are  not  installed  In 
camps,  prices  have  risen  by  30%.  In  West 
Bengal  people  are  resentful  because  schools 
have  not  reopened.  There  is  friction  when  the 
refugees  help  themselves  to  fruit  from  trees, 
or  break  off  klnllng.  In  areas  near  Calcutta, 
some  refugees  have  started  undercutting  the 
local  wage  rates,  thus  taking  jobs  from  resi- 
dents. As  the  influx  increases  more  of  this 
will  happen  and  small  irritations  may  cul- 
minate In  serioiis  trouble.  There  are  also 
fears  that  the  continuing  Influx  may  push 
refugees  in  camps  near  Calcutta  into  the  con- 
gested, tension-gripped  metropolis — In  which 
case,  say  observers:  "Calcutta  will  explode." 

India's  security  problems  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  Influx.  In  Assam,  fears  lest 
the  large  niunber  of  Moslem  refugees  upset 
the  population  balance,  always  an  ultra-sen- 
sitive point  in  this  important  border  state, 
have  already  erupted  Into  a  riot  In  the  state 
capital  of  Shlllong.  Recent  reports  of  alleged 
saboteurs  caught  in  Trlpura  lend  credence 
to  rumours  that  Pakistani  agents  may  be  In- 
flltratlng  the  area  in  the  guise  of  refugees, 
as  a  potential  fifth  column  In  case  of  an 
Indo- Pakistani  conflict. 

In  Agartala,  the  sound  of  Pakistani  mor- 
tars falling  into  Indian  territory  can  be 
heard  almost  every  day.  Indian  civilians  as 
well  as  soldiers  are  being  killed  or  wounded 
all  along  the  increasingly  sensitive  border. 
If  the  refugees  keep  coming  and  If  there  la 
no  way  for  them  to  return,  war— even  with 
the  calming  Influence  of  the  Indo-Soviet  se- 


curity treaty — may  l>eoome  India's  only  way 
to  solve  its  dilemma. 

The  refugees.  India  has  rl|^tly  insisted, 
will  only  go  bock  when  there  is  a  genuine 
politloal  solution  in  Pakistan.  Perhaps 
eventtially  Yahya  will  be  persuaded  by  the 
great  powers  that,  however  dlstaataful  be 
nuty  find  it,  he  must  make  his  peace  with 
the  eastern  wing.  And  this  con  only  mean 
negotiations  with  the  Awaml  League — be- 
fore the  oommunlsts  take  the  political  lead 
in  building  up  guerilla  resistance.  But  so  far 
Islamabad  shows  no  signs  of  modifying  its 
political  stance,  or  its  military  tactics — 
despite  reports  of  potential  trouble  in  West 
Pakistan. 

Ifoanwhlle  the  Muktl  PauJ  is  keeping  the 
Pakistan  army  on  the  alert,  cutting  Important 
oommunlcation  lines,  capturing  arms,  ex- 
ploding bombe  in  Dacca  and  killing  soldlen 
and  collaborators.  The  military  forces  sent 
In  have  not  been  able  to  establish  control 
over  the  country.  Ouerillaa  penetrate  the 
heart  of  Dacca  and  several  times  over  the 
p<ut  weeks  saboteurs  have  plunged  the  city 
into  darkness.  It  Is  even  sold  you  con  drive 
across  the  border  from  India  to  Dacca,  spend 
the  night  in  the  Intercontinental  hotel  and 
leave  very  early  in  the  morning — although 
recently  even  the  hotel  has  not  been  im- 
mune from  attack.  The  reason:  the  army 
reportedly  retires  to  barracks  at  nlghtfaU. 
and  only  emerges  at  dawn. 

Byewltneeeas  report  the  Muktl  Fauj  is  in- 
creasingly better  organised  and  claim  more 
and  more  young  men  are  joining  it.  An  in- 
tensive recruitment  drive  is  on  in  the  camps 
to  enlist  all  men  and  boys  from  the  age  of 
14  up.  Indian  Defense  Minister  Jaglvan  Ram 
sold  recently  that  Yahya  Khan's  iMlllcosity 
towards  Iitdia  was  a  thermometer  indicating 
the  success  of  the  Muktl  Fauj.  But  guerilla 
warfare  never  brings  rapid  solutions,  and  the 
"freedom  fighters"  are  pitted  against  formid- 
able opponents. 

Dedicated  young  faces  sing  the  Bongla 
Desh  national  anthem  in  the  aoft  Trlpura 
twilight  in  a  little  refugee  camp  run  by 
a  Christian  mission.  If  Yahya  refuses  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Awaml  League,  and  convicts 
Mujlb,  these  yoimgsters  will  grow  up — prob- 
ably at  India's  expense — to  fight  for  their 
freedom.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  India 
can  bear  the  burden;  impossible  to  predict 
what  it  will  mean  for  its  future.  The  sacri- 
fice of  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhis 
"Oharibi  Hatao"  (remove  poverty)  pro- 
gramme— on  which  she  gained  her  great  par- 
liamentary majority  this  spring — will  be 
crucial  enough.  In  addition,  there  is  the  po- 
litical dilemma.  The  numbers  of  the  de- 
prived and  restless  in  India  are  growing  and, 
by  diverting  so  much  of  iU  already  so  inade- 
quate means  to  succouring  the  viotims  of 
another  country's  repression,  India  risks  re- 
volt among  its  own  nationals.  West  Bengal 
is  possibly  the  worst  place  in  the  world  to 
be  called  on  to  support  a  humanitarian  bur- 
den which  would  weigh  heavily  on  even  the 
United  States. 

I  From   the  Far  Eastern  Economic   Review. 

Aug.    14.    1971) 

India  :Yahta's   Hatetui.   Wobk 

(By  A.  Harlharan) 

Nrw  DxLRi. — The  heavy  economic  drain 
on  India  caused  by  Islamabad's  repressive 
policies  in  East  Pakistan  was  underlined 
when  Finance  Minister  Yeshwantrao  Chavan 
had  to  request  parliament  for  a  further 
R82,000  miUion  (U8$a66  million)  for  refugee 
relief  to  cover  the  rest  of  this  calendar  year. 

He  warned  that  new  demands  for  refugee 
relief  would  have  to  be  made  early  in  Janu- 
ary if  the  situation  did  not  improve  by  then. 
Atx>ut  RafiOO  million  has  been  promised  by 
other  nations,  although  only  around  RsSO 
million  worth  of  assistance  had  arrived  by 
last  week. 
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Under  the  next  federal  budget  in  Febru- 
ary no  supplementary  taxation  is  propossd 
to  augment  government  revenues.  But  on 
Increase  of  Rs3,000  million  for  the  plan  was 
announced  in  the  last  budget;  as  deficit  fi- 
nancing cannot  be  carried  beyond  the  level 
then  contemplated,  this  entire  plan  alloca- 
tion will  have  to  be  written  off. 

Indian  economic  development  will  be 
badly  retarded  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  looking  forward  to  greater  industrial  pro- 
duction and  more  employment  opportunities. 
Intemationxa  memory  is  short.  Between  1947 
when  India  and  Pakistan  were  created  as 
separate  entities  and  1966  when  the  last 
armed  confilct  between  the  two  countries 
took  place,  some  eight  to  nine  million  Hindu 
refugees  came  to  India,  never  to  return.  They 
were  all  Bengalis  and  had  a  common  culture, 
language  and  literature  with  the  people  of 
West  Bengal,  even  in  1947  one  of  the  most 
populous  states  in  India. 

Most  remained  in  West  Bengal  adding  to 
the  bustee  (city  slum)  population.  There  was 
even  then  no  space  for  erecting  camps.  There 
were  serious  riots  in  Oauhatl,  Shlllong  and 
other  Assam  towns  in  which  the  Bengalis 
were   the   sufferers. 

After  much  persuasion  and  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  slow  starvation  about  8,000  refugee 
families  from  the  earlier  infiiix  went  to 
Madhya  Pradesh  where  a  large  virgin  forest 
tract  was  cleared  for  them — the  present 
Dandakaranya. 

But  the  present  infiux  exceeds  the  seven 
million  mark  and  even  this  kind  of  dispersal 
has  become  difficult.  Social  tensions  are  sur- 
facing. In  West  Bengal,  Assam  and  Trlpura 
the  local  population  has  put  up  with  the 
newcomers  because  they  believe  they  will  re- 
turn in  less  than  six  months.  As  this  be- 
comes less  and  less  probable,  resentment  is 
growing. 

In  the  first  place  prices  of  essential  com- 
modities have  shot  up,  especially  of  edible 
oils  and  fish.  The  East  Pakistani  refugee, 
with  assistance  from  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, has  more  purchasing  power  than  the 
poorest  of  the  Bengalis.  There  is  also  intense 
competition  for  unsldlled  manual  labour. 
Unemployment  has  been  West  Bengal's  big- 
gest problem  for  years.  And  with  recent  in- 
creasing lawlessness  hardly  any  new  indus- 
tries have  sprung  up.  Many  have  closed  or 
shifted  their  operations  to  other  states.  The 
newcomers  bidding  for  casual  labour  under- 
quote the  natives  and  this  again  Is  a  source 
of  bitterness. 

The  people  of  the  border  states  also  fear. 
If  the  Influx  should  prove  permanent,  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  Every  school 
and  college  in  the  border  sectors  of  all  the 
states  has  been  used  to  house  the  refugees 
and  education  has  come  to  a  standstill.  The 
millions  of  children  who  have  fled  East  Ben- 
gal, for  whom  no  schooling  is  now  planned, 
are  in  a  potentially  even  worse  position.  The 
disruption  of  education  all  over  West  Ben- 
gal leaves  the  youth  of  the  state  anchorless, 
possibly  easy  prey  to  Naxallte  propaganda. 

In  Assam  the  problem  is  different.  For 
years  there  had  been  a  Moslem  inflltratlon 
of  the  state  from  East  Pakistan — even  at  one 
time  promoting  fears  that  a  calculated  plan 
was  under  way  to  make  Assam  a  Moslem  ma- 
jority state,  eventually  seeking  to  merge 
with  Pakistan.  Many  of  the  present  wave  of 
refugees  in  Assam  are  Moslems. 

Some  refugees  could  perhaps  be  settled  in 
Bihar.  But  the  Bengali  is  not  welcome  here, 
partly  because  several  Biharis  were  killed  In 
the  Initial  stages  of  the  "Bangla  Desh"  move- 
ment. Moreover  half  of  Bihar  today  is  flooded. 
Because  of  the  daily  growing  pressure  on  the 
border  states.  New  Delhi  has  been  compelled 
to  shift  some  refugees.  The  central  govern- 
ment has  chosen  sites  for  nine  more  camps 
in  Madhya  Pradesh,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Trlpura 
and  West  Bengal  to  accommodate  600,000. 

Apart   from  the  possibly  dangerous  eco- 


nomic and  political  problems,  health  hazards 
are  still  great.  Cholera  has  been  controlled 
but  the  congestiorL,  lack  of  fresh  water,  sani- 
tary arrangements  and  adequate  medical  at- 
tention combined  with  malnutrition  and 
mental  agony  will  take  a  terrifying  toll  in 
the  months — even  weeks — ahead. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS : 
8.  2569,  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  mail- 
ing of  lottery  tickets  and  related  matter, 
the  broadcasting  or  televising  of  lottery 
information,  and  the  transportation  and 
advertising  of  lottery  tickets  in  inter- 
state commerce,  but  only  where  the  lot- 
tery Is  conducted  by  a  State  agency.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

STATE-BTTN    LOTTERIXS    AND   THE    BBOADCAST 
MEDIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  which,  at  present, 
prohibits  the  broadcasting  of  informa- 
tion regarding  State-run  lotteries,  sweep- 
stakes, and  wagering  pools  via  television 
or  radio. 

Under  present  law,  newspapers  may 
publish  such  Information  regarding 
these  State-run  programs  on  the  groimds 
that  it  constitutes  news.  But  because 
of  the  July  20th  ruling  by  the  FCC,  the 
broadcast  media  Lb  not  sillowed  this  priv- 
ilege. The  bill  I  tun  offering,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  one  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Ro- 
DDfO — HJl.  2374 — would  make  the  Fed- 
eral regulations  which  prohibit  broad- 
casting information  concerning  lotteries, 
sweepstakes,  and  wagering  pools  inappli- 
cable in  the  case  of  a  program  conducted 
by  a  State  agency  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Since  the  PCC's  ruling,  there  have  been 
many  attempts  by  State  ofBclals  and  pri- 
vate individuals  to  obtain  a  revision  of 
this  current  restriction.  At  this  point,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  and  an  editorial, 
both  of  the  Trenton,  N.J..  Evening 
Times  which  Illustrate  the  concern  for  a 
need  to  correct  this  inequity  currently 
existing  in  our  system  of  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shh!  Sats  the  FCC 

We  have  seen  the  New  Jersey  lottery,  as 
Lincoln  Steffens  might  have  said,  and  it 
works.  It  Is  still  a  regressive  form  of  taxation 
and  an  unseeming  business  for  a  state  gov- 
ernment to  be  in;  but  it  appears  to  be  widely 
popular,  it  is  certainly  bringing  In  the  dollars, 
and  its  60-cent  weekly-drawing  format  has 
spawned  an  imitation  In  New  Hampshire  and 
soon  will  spawn  another  in  New  York  and, 
as  soon  as  Governor  Shapp  signs  the  bill,  in 
Pennsylvania.  To  cry  "turn  back"  now  would 
be  a  gesture  of  futility  that  would  make 
King  Canute's  attempt  to  roll  back  the  tides 
look  like  an  even-money  shot. 

As  long,  then,  as  the  Eastern  Seaboard  Is 
going  in  big  for  state-sponsored  action,  we 
might  as  well  get  rid  of  some  of  the  little 
Inoonsistencles  and  arbitrary  rules  that  make 
it  more  difficult  to  operate.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's ban  on  the  broadcasting  of  winning 
lottery  numbers.  The  radio  and  TV  stations 
can  broadcast  the  results  of  horse  races,  but 
they  cannot  do  the  same  for  the  lottery.  As 
a  result,  the  switchboards  of  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  are  lit  up  like  tote  boards  on 


Thursdays,  and  the  telephone  queries  also 
flood  into  ticket  vendors'  stores  and  motor 
vehicle  agencies.  Rep.  Cornelius  Gallagher. 
D.,  Bayonne,  and  other  New  Jersey  congress- 
men have  sponsored  a  bUl  to  remove  this  ban 
and  also  to  allow  the  transmission  of  lottery 
tickets  In  the  mails  and  advertising  of  the 
lottery  in  interstate  commerce.  We  are  not 
assured  of  the  merit  of  these  latter  two  pro- 
visions, which  are,  of  course,  aimed  at  spread- 
ing the  market  for  the  New  Jersey  lottery 
nationwide;  one  result  would  almost  assured- 
ly be  the  adoption  by  the  hinterlands  states 
of  lotteries  of  their  own  in  self-defense,  and 
perhaps  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  arrive 
at  that  kind  of  decision  Independently,  with- 
out any  pushing  from  New  Jersey.  However, 
the  broadcast  ban  makes  no  sense,  saves  no- 
body from  corruption  or  anything  else,  and 
ought  to  be  eliminated. 

Lottery  Rrvirws  FCC  Ban 
(By  Knight  Klpllnger) 

Washington. — Three  officials  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Lottery  were  briefed  Monday 
by  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  on  procedures  for  ap- 
pealing the  FCC's  ban  on  broadcasting  of 
winning   lottery  numbers. 

Lottery  director  Ralph  Batch  said  after  the 
meeting  that  Robert  E.  Lee.  one  of  the  six 
FCC  commissioners,  woiild  offer  neither  en- 
couragement nor  discouragement  on  the 
prospects  of  an  appeal  of  the  PCC's  lottery 
rxillng  Issued  July  20. 

Batch  said  that  information  that  Lee  gave 
the  lottery  delegation  will  be  used  to  decide 
whether  to  appeal. 

In  a  related  decision.  Rep.  Cornelius  E. 
Gallagher  (D-Bayonne)  protested  the  ruling 
in  a  letter  to  FCC  Chairman  Dean  Burch,  and 
said  the  lottery  commission  is  in  the  process 
of  flling  a  formal  appeal  with  the  FCC. 

The  congressman  said  that  Congress  should 
approve  a  pending  bill  that  would  circum- 
vent the  ruling  in  the  event  the  FCC  refuses 
to  reconsider  its  decision. 

The  bill,  co-sponsored  by  Gallagher  and 
several  other  members  of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional delegation,  would  authorize  the 
mailing  of  lottery  tickets,  broadcastii^  of 
lottery  information,  and  publicizing  of  lot- 
teries across  state  lines. 

Gallagher  wrote  Burch,  "There  are  more 
than  five  million  tickets  purchased  each 
week  In  the  New  Jersey  lottery,  and  to  impose 
such  a  restriction  on  the  broadcast  media 
amounts  to  a  ban  on  legitimate  news." 

The  FCC  disagrees.  In  their  ruling  July  20, 
they  said  the  issue  is  not  a  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  issue  under  the  first  amendment. 

Radio  and  television  announcements  about 
the  purchasing  of  tickets  and  the  winning 
number,  the  FCC  said,  tend  to  advertise  the 
lottery,  which  is  forbidden  by  federal  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  at  pres- 
ent 11  states  are  either  operating  a  lot- 
tery program  or  seriously  considering 
such  a  program  in  their  legislatures.  I 
am  certain  that  additional  States  will 
soon  follow.  The  revenues  Involved  are 
being  put  toward  a  most  worthy  cause — 
education  expenses  within  the  State.  In 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  alone,  after 
only  the  first  4  mcxiths  in  operation,  the 
program  had  contributed  $13.5  million 
to  the  area  of  education. 

The  time  for  a  revision  in  this  out- 
dated restriction  is  at  hand,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  Congress  will  act 
promptly  and  favorably  on  this  necessary 
legislation. 


By    Mr.    McGOVERN: 

S,  2570.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 

federally   owned  land  is  held   by   the 

United  States  in  trust  for  the  United 

Sioux  Tribes  of  South  Dakota  Develop- 
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ment  Corporation.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  insular  Affairs, 
bill  I  introduce  today  concerns  certain 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federally  owned  land  now  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  United 
Sioux  Tribes  of  South  Dakota.  Essentially 
the  legislation  would  transfer  the  title  of 
approximately  120  acres  of  Federal  land 
to  the  United  Sioux  Tribes  of  South  Da- 
kota with  the  U.S.  Government  as  the 
trustee. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  United  Sioux 
Tribes  that  this  land  be  used  for  edu- 
cational services  for  Indians  who  have 
left  the  reservations  and  are  now  living 
in  urban  areas,  where  the  land  in  ques- 
tion is  located.  This  bill  in  this  urban 
area  with  the  opportunity  to  increase 
their  imderstanding  of  their  heritage  and 
to  more  easily  make  the  transition  from 
reservation  to  urban  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  a  mem- 
orandum from  the  United  Sioux  Tribes 
in  connection  with  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2570 
A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
land  18  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  United  Sioux  Trlbea  of  South  Da- 
kota Development  Corporation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In   the  following  described  land,  which  re- 
mains  excess   to    the    needs   of   the    United 
States  and  to  the  purposes  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  May  20,  1948  (62  Stat.  248).  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  lands  In  South  Dakota  for  municipal 
or  public  purposes.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
United  Sioux  Tribes  of  South  Dakota  Devel- 
opment  Corporation,   a   South   Dakota   cor- 
poration: 

Parcel  1  That  part  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter southeast  quarter,  section  4,  township  1 
north,  range  7  east.  Black  Hills  Meridian,  Pen- 
nington County,  South  Dakota,  lying  north 
of  the  north  right-of-way  line  of  Canyon 
Lake  Drive,  except  lot  1  thereof  as  shown  on 
that  certain  plat  recorded  In  book  4  of  plats, 
page  117.  In  the  office  of  the  Register  of 
Deeds  of  Pennington  County,  South  Dakota, 
and  also  excepting  therefrom  block  1  of  the 
northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter,  section 
4.  township  1  north,  range  7  east,  as  shown 
on  that  certain  plat  recorded  In  book  7  of 
plats,  page  102,  In  the  office  of  the  Register 
of  Deeds  of  Pennington  County,  South  Da- 
kota, said  parcel  of  land  comprising  25  acres, 
more  or  less. 

Parcel  2.  Northeast  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, east  half  northwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  southwest  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, section  8.  township  1  north,  range  7  east. 
Black  Hills  Meridian,  Pennington  County, 
South  Dakota,  except  lot  1  of  the  north  half 
northeast  quarter,  section  8,  township  1 
north,  range  7  east,  the  parcel  comprising 
92.90  acres,  more  or  less. 

UNrrED  Sioux  Tkibes  Memorandum 
Date:  September  22,  1971. 
Prom:  Clarence  W.  Skye. 
Subject:  Bill:  H.R.  No.  10414, 

VPlth  the  introduction  of  legislation  pro- 
posing to  transfer  the  Federal  Land  into  trust 
status  for  the  Indian  People,  it  is  our  re- 
quest to  have  this  Land  used  for  Educational 
Services. 


The  United  Sioux  Tribes  wish  to  utilize 
this  Federal  Land  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dian People  who  leave  the  Reservation  to 
live  in  an  urban  setting  to  become  educated 
in  a  non-Indian  Society.  In  developing  the 
use  of  the  Federal  Land,  we  have  plans  for 
buildings  that  would  contain  an  Indian 
Studies  Laboratory  that  would  offer  the  In- 
dians In  the  area  an  initial  understanding 
of  their  background  and  the  environment 
they  are  placed  In  today. 

This  Indian  Studies  Laboratory  wouJd  in- 
volve :  Library  Research  Lab,  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Lab,  Fine  Arts  Lab,  all  types  of  Edu- 
cational Services  needed,  a  Cultural  Heritage 
Lab.  Career  Development  Lab,  Adult  Educa- 
tion In  all  phases  Offices,  a  Laboratory  of 
Technical  Resotirces  for  the  Reservations, 
and  most  important  serving  in  the  area  is  a 
Outdance  Informational  Laboratory  to  our 
People. 

The  Land  would  service  us  In  all  Educa- 
tional Phases  to  make  the  necessary  Injection 
Into  Society  with  a  more  encouraged  attitude. 
The  United  Sioux  Tribes  wish  to  utilize  the 
Federal  Land  if  placed  in  triost  for  the  In- 
dian People  to  place  some  Indlan-Orlented 
Programs  on  our  educational  opportunities. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  2571.  A  bill  entitled  "Rural  Develop- 
ment and  Population  Dispersion  Act  of 
1971".   Referred   to   the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RURAL    DEVELOPMENT    AND    POPULATION 
DISPERSION    ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  entitled  the  "Rural  Development 
and  Population  Dispersion  Act  of  1971," 

I  introduce  this  bill  with  the  conviction 
that  the  interrelated  problems  of  rural 
development  and  population  balance 
have  now  reached  such  proportions  that 
they  require  a  major  statutory  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  to  their 
resolution.  Title  rx  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  which  contains  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Congress  to  a  sound  balance 
between  rural  and  urban  America,  was  a 
good  step  in  this  direction.  But  we  still 
need  an  explicit,  national  statute  on  rural 
development  and  balanced  national 
growth  policy  that  elevates  these  prob- 
lems to  the  highest  level  of  attention  in 
the  same  way  that  the  1946  Employment 
Act  committed  the  Nation  to  promotion 
of  maximum  employment  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
committed  us  to  protection  of  the  natural 
environment. 

My  bill  is  not  a  complicated  measure. 
Essentially,  it  is  designed  to  accomplish 
four  things:  First,  declare  that  it  is  the 
policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  cooperation  with  other 
levels  of  government  and  private  enti- 
ties, to  achieve  revitalizatlon  of  the  open 
country  and  smaller  communities  of 
America  and  to  promote  a  better  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  population 
across  the  United  States;  second,  create 
a  Council  on  Rural  Development  and 
Population  Dispersion  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  advise  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  Nation  on 
these  problems  and  alternative  means 
toward  their  solution;  third,  require  the 
President,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Coimcil,  to  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  Rural  Development  and  Popula- 
tion Dispersion  Report;  and  fourth,  es- 
tablish basic  guidelines  for  the  execu- 


tive departments  and  agencies  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  integrate  their 
ongoing  programs,  and  their  recommen- 
dations for  new  legislation,  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  rural  renewal  and  improved 
population  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  new 
governmental  unit  located  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  and  giving 
continuous  attention  to  the  problems  of 
rural  revitalizatlon  and  population  bal- 
ance can  make  a  real  contribution  to- 
ward getting  the  long-overdue  move- 
ment for  rural  development  into  high 
gear.  The  Council  on  Rural  Development 
and  Population  Dispersion,  if  given  com- 
parable status  to  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  other  agencies  in  the 
President's  Office,  can  fulfill  this  need. 
The  council's  job,  as  I  envision  it,  would 
be  largely  one  of  advocacy — to  publicize 
and  crystallize  public  support  for  policies 
and  programs  to  bring  about  rural  de- 
velopment and  population  dispersion. 
Beyond  this,  the  council  could  serve  the 
President,  Congress,  and  executive  agen- 
cies and  departments  so  as  to  facilitate 
an  innovative,  yet  integrated,  rural  de- 
velopment-popiiation  dispersion  policy. 

By  encouraging  public  awareness  of 
the  need  for  more  geographical  balance 
of  population  and  more  support  for  com- 
prehensive rural  revitalizatlon,  the  coun- 
cil would  seek  to  provide  the  climate  of 
opinion  and  the  general  framework  with- 
in which  to  achieve  specific  programs  to 
serve  rural  areas  and  people. 

The  argument  for  rural  public  hous- 
ing, for  example,  will  take  on  additional 
meaning  if  it  is  made  within  a  basic 
commitment  to  rebuilding  the  less  popu- 
lated areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
same  kind  of  added  impetus  would  be 
given  to  policies  to  encourage  greater 
movement  of  industry  to  rural  environs, 
for  better  community  health  centers  in 
less  populated  areas,  for  improved  trans- 
portation networks  linking  rural  com- 
munities with  each  other  and  with  more 
populated  centers,  and  for  all  the  other 
programs  that  would  be  part  of  rural 
development. 

The  point  is  that  in  order  most  effec- 
tively to  push  for  specific  programs  to 
build  rural  America,  we  need  a  basic  pol- 
icy commitment  to  balanced  growth  and 
rural  redevelopment.  Then  and  only  then 
can  we  expect  to  get  maximum  results  in 
achieving  and  adequately  funding  con- 
crete governmental  rural  development 
programs. 

My  bill  does  not  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  incremental,  but  nonetheless 
substantial  progress  that  is  now  being 
made  toward  bringing  better  housing, 
community  water  and  waste  treatment 
facilities,  and  other  Eimenities  to  rural 
America.  As  we  aU  know,  in  the  final 
analysis  specific  action-oriented  pro- 
grams in  these  and  other  areas  in  which 
rural  areas  lag  behind  are  the  only  means 
of  renewing  countryside  and  smaller 
town  America,  and  of  encouraging  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  people  out  of 
overburdened  cities  and  into  rural 
America.  In  all  of  the  specific  human  re- 
source and  job-stimulating  programs,  we 
must  continue  to  work  for  a  fair  share  of 
spending  in  rural  areas  in  proportion  to 
the  percentage  of  the  Nation's  poverty, 
underemployment,  substandard  housing, 
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and  other  deprivations  that  are  borne 
by  niral  Americans. 

But  an  approach  to  rural-urban  bal- 
ance that  depends  upon  such  a  formula 
of  proportionate  shares  of  tax  dollars  to 
achieve  parity  for  rural  America  is  not 
enough.  It  lacks  the  djmamic  element 
that  can  sustain  programs  of  rural  re- 
newal, and  can  bring  to  these  programs 
the  public  understanding  and  suc^rart 
necessary  to  assure  their  success. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Council  cm  Rural 
Development  and  Population  Dispersion 
to  be  created  by  this  bill  can  help  to  give 
the  rural  revitaUzation  movement  the 
positive  and  dynamic  thrust  that  it  re- 
quires to  be  truly  successful. 

If  the  trend  toward  urbanization  of 
Americans  can  be  terminated  and  a 
countermovement  in  the  direction  of 
rural  inhabitation  can  be  gotten  under- 
way, clearly  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
both  urban  and  nuul  places.  Such  a 
change  of  direction  could  alleviate  pres- 
sures on  urban  welfare  roles,  public  hous- 
ing needs,  water  and  fuel  requirements, 
police,  and  other  items  of  expenditure  in 
cities  and  suburbs.  Environmental  pro- 
tection would  be  advanced  in  several 
ways,  including  greater  location  of  in- 
dustry in  open  spaces  and  retention  of 
people  on  the  land  to  protect  soil  and 
water  resources,  Paul  Ehrlich,  the  promi- 
nent scientist  and  environmentalist,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  is  not  overpopulated ;  the  problem, 
rather,  is  basically  one  of  papulation 
maldistribution. 

In  a  macroeconomic  sense,  rural  de- 
velopment can  serve  the  entire  Nation 
by  opening  up  new  vistas  for  our  stag- 
nating economy,  and  providing  new  jobs 
to  alleviate  the  unemployment  problem 
that  seemingly  is  so  intractable.  The  in- 
gredients for  economic  expansion  are  all 
present  in  rural  America:  resources, 
labor  force,  potential  purchasing  pow- 
er— and,  perhaps  most  important,  open 
space.  Of  course,  we  must  be  careful  that 
growth  in  rural  America  is  orderly 
growth,  and  is  undertaken  with  effective 
safeguards  to  protect  the  neutral  envi- 
ronment. 

Although  it  does  not  do  so  in  any  ex- 
plicit sense,  my  bill  should  also  help  to 
preserve  the  independent,  family-farm 
pattern  of  agriculture  in  this  Nation.  A 
healthy  family-farm  agriculture  is  of 
course  only  a  part  of  rural  development, 
but  it  is  an  essential  element.  Certainly 
rural  development  requires  that  we  do 
enable  the  people  who  now  reside  in 
rural  America  to  remain  there  under 
quality  living  conditions.  And  family- 
farm  agriculture  is  a  people's  agricii- 
ture.  Much  more  than  corporate  agricul- 
ture, the  independent-farmer  pattern 
will  keep  farm  families  on  the  land  and 
provide  the  solid  nucleus  around  which 
rural  revitalizatlon  and  a  better  geo- 
graphical balance  of  population  can  be 
achieved. 

According  to  recent  projections,  100 
million  people  will  be  added  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  by  the  end 
of  this  century.  If  present  trends  are 
allowed  to  continue,  most  of  the  300  mil- 
lion Americans  of  the  year  2000  will  be 
concentrated  on  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  Nation's  land  area.  Projections  of 


the  Urban  Land  Institute  place  60  per- 
cent of  the  country's  population — or  187 
million  persons — in  just  four  huge  urban 
complexes.  One  continuous  urban  strip, 
containing  68  million  people,  will  extend 
500  miles  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  North  Boston  to  South  of  Washlng- 
toru  D.C.  Another,  61  million,  will  run 
from  Utica,  N.Y.  along  the  base  of  the 
Great  Lakes  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Some  44  million  persons  will  live  on 
a  Pacific  strip  between  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area  smd  the  Mexican  border. 
A  fourth  concentration,  with  14  million 
will  extend  along  the  Florida  east  coast 
from  Jacksonville  to  Miami  and  across 
the  peninsula  to  Tampa  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Today,  with  26.5  percent  of  Americans 
still  Uving  tn  places  of  2,500  inhabitants 
or  less,  we  can  already  see  very  clearly 
the  mounting  dangers  in  a  continued  mi- 
gration out  of  rural  America  and  into 
the  Nation's  overcrowded  and  congested 
cities  and  suburbs.  We  must  stop  and 
reverse  this  rural  outmigration. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Rural  Development  and  Population  Dis- 
persion Act  can  be  enacted  during  this 
Congress,  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
overdue  task  of  renewing  our  niral  areas 
and  achieving  a  more  rational  rural- 
urban  balance  of  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Rural  Devdop- 
ment  and  Population  Dispersion  Act  of 
1971  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  2571 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
the  United  States  of  American  in  Congress 
assembled. 

Short  TrrLK 
That  the  Act  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Devel- 
opment  and  Population   Dispersion   Act   of 
1971." 

TITLE  I 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  — .  The  Congress,  recognizing  that  the 
trend  toward  urbanization  In  the  United 
States  has  reached  the  point  that  many  urban 
areas  face  diseconomies  of  scale,  whereby 
urban  concentration  is  contributing  to  the 
costs  of  difficulties  of  solving  pollution,  trans- 
portation, energy,  crime,  and  other  problems; 
and  recognizing  further  that  the  termination 
of  this  trend  toward  urbanization  and  pro- 
motion of  a  counter-movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  rural  development  and  revitalizatlon 
promises  not  only  to  mitigate  problems  of 
urban  areas  but  also  to  provide  an  infra- 
structure for  more  effective  and  efficient 
handling  of  agricultural,  employment,  health, 
housing  aitd  other  problems  of  rural  areas; 
hereby  declares  that  It  Is  the  continuing 
policy  and  responslbUity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  all  practicable  means,  con- 
sistent with  other  essential  considerations 
of  national  policy,  to  improve  and  coordinate 
Federal  plans,  functions,  programs,  and  re- 
sources to  the  end  that  the  Nation  may — 

(1)  Develop  and  maintain  greater  eco- 
nomic enterprise  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Including  a  viable  pattern  of  inde- 
pendent-farmer agriculture.  In  rural  areas 
that  are  substantially  distance  geographically 
from  urban  complexes; 

(2)  Strengthen  and  revitalize  towns  and 
communities,  and  develop  new  towns,  under 
conditions   and   In   circumstances   that   life 


within  such  places  and  In  the  countryside 
surrounding  them  wlU  be  more  sustainable 
and  fulfilling; 

(3)  Increase  the  quaUty  and  quantity  of 
transportation,  health,  educational,  bousing, 
cultural,  and  other  services  to  rural  people 
and  amenities  of  rural  life;  and 

(4)  Achieve  the  geographical  distribution 
of  population  across  the  United  States  that 
is  most  conducive  to  the  maximum  net  reeJ- 
Izatlon  of  humnn  values  for  the  American 
people. 

Sec.  — .  The  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that  the  policies,  regulations,  and  pub- 
lic laws  of  the  United  States  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  be  interpreted  and  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  the  policies  set 
forth  in  this  Act,  and  that  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  on  a  continuing  basis — 

(1)  Structure  and  carry  out  their  pKillcles 
and  programs  in  such  a  way  as  to  conform, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  to  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  Propose  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  their  authority  consistent  with  this 
Act. 

TITLE    II 

Sec.  — .  (a)  There  Is  created  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Ru- 
ral Development  and  Population  Dispersion 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Council"). 
The  Council  shall  be  compoeed  of  three  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  th« 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  mem- 
ber shall,  as  a  result  of  training  and  experi- 
ence, be  professionally  qualified  to  analyze 
and  Interpret  population  distribution  trends 
of  all  kinds  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and 
responsive  to  the  economic,  social,  esthetic, 
and  cultural  needs  and  Interests  of  rural 
areas  in  particular  and  of  the  Nation  in  gen- 
eral. The  President  shall  designate  the  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council  from 
such  members. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  full 
time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shaU 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates  (5 
U.S.C.  5313) .  The  other  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay 
Rate  (5U.S.C.  6315). 

Sec.  — .  (a)  The  primary  function  of  the 
Council  shall  be  to  coordlriate  governmental 
recommendations  and  activities  related  to 
rural  development  and  population  dispersion, 
and  to  publicize  and  crystallize  public  sup- 
port for  policies,  programs,  and  budgetary 
appropriations  to  achieve  these  goals.  In  car- 
rying out  this  function,  the  Council  shall — 

(1)  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  state  and  condition  of  rural 
development  and  population  distribution 
trends; 

(2)  provide  advice,  assistance,  and  staff 
support  to  the  President  on  the  formulation 
of  national  policies  to  foster  and  promote 
rural  development  and  population  balance; 
and 

(3)  obtain  information  using  existing 
sources,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
concerning  rural  development  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  rural  America  (Including  the 
condition  of  farm  life)  and  make  such  infor- 
mation available  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  periodically  review 
and  appraise  Federal  programs,  projects,  ac- 
tivities, and  policies  which  affect  rural  de- 
velopment and  make  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  President. 
~  (c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Board  to  assist  and  advise  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  preparation  of  the  annual  Re- 
port required  under  section  — . 

Sec.  — .  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  beginning  June  30,  1972,  an 
annual  Rural  Development  and  Population 
Dispersion  Report,  which  shall  set  forth: 
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(a)  current  and  foreeaeable  trends  In  rural 
development  and  poptilatlon  distribution, 
and  the  Implications  of  those  trends  In  terms 
of  human  problems  and  values  that  are  at 
stake;  and 

(b)  a  comprehenslTe  and  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  governmental  action — covering 
needed  new  legislation  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  existing  pro- 
grams—designed to  hedge  those  trends  to- 
ward the  mail  mum  net  achievement  of  the 
Interests  and  values  affected  by  rural  devel- 
opment and  {rapulatlon  distribution. 

Sxc.  — .  The  Council  may  employ  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  of  this  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts  and  consult- 
ants as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code  (but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof) . 

Sec.  — ,  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  91,000.000  annually  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  ffor  himself.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Syming- 
ton) : 

S.  2572.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
iary  of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  the  Jef- 
ferson National  Expansion  Memorial 
National  Historic  Site,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Jimlor  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stzvznson),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  SYiCHaTON),  and 
myself,  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  along  the 
East  St.  Louis  riverfront.  The  bill  pro- 
poses tha.t  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
acquire  a  50-acre  site  between  the  Eads 
Bridge  and  the  Poplar  Street  Bridge  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  the  existing 
memorial  located  on  the  St.  Louis  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  know  about  the 
desperate  economic  conditions  that  E^t 
St.  Louis  Is  now  experiencing  and  the 
urgent  need  for  lU'ban  redevelopment, 
particularly  along  the  riverfront. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  l5  the  10th 
largest  metropolitan  area  in  the  country, 
and  East  St.  Louis  is  its  most  depressed 
section.  For  more  than  12  years.  East  St. 
Louis  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  resulting  in  high 
unemployment  and  a  low  median  Income 
of  approximately  $3,000  for  the  city's 
predominantly  black  population.  One- 
half  of  the  families  in  East  St.  Louis 
do  not  own  automobiles  and  they  are 
virtually  trapped  in  a  dty  that  offers 
minimal  recreational  developments  and 
parks  for  children,  adults  and  the  elder- 
ly. The  remnants  of  Industrial  develop- 
ment can  be  clearly  seen  along  the  river- 
front area  with  its  mass  of  railroad 
tracks,  freight  locations,  deteriorating 
housing  and  general  residential  decay. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Stevknson  and  I 
propose  would  almost  certainly  help  Ini- 
tiate the  revltallzation  of  East  St.  Louis 
that  is  so  necessary. 

At  the  current  time,  there  Is  little 
promise  of  relief  for  the  city.  It  needs  a 
renewal  that  requires  a  total  commit- 
ment by  the  city,  its  people,  the  State  of 
Illinois  and   the  Federal   Qovemment. 


Without  that  revltallzation.  the  city  will 
continue  to  deteriorate  and  its  historical 
value  will  be  depreciated.  Establishment 
of  a  National  Park  Service  area  In  East 
St.  Louis,  along  the  lines  that  we  propose, 
would,  however,  catalyze  development 
along  the  riverfront  and  lead  the  way  to 
a  comprehensive  urban  renewal  plan, 
while  creating  needed  employment  op- 
portimitles.  Studies  already  conducted  by 
the  National  Park  Service  over  the  last 
2  years  indicate  that  both  recreational 
and  historical  Interpretations  are  valid 
and  compatible  uses  of  the  riverfront. 

In  addition  to  Park  Service  studies  of 
the  riverfront,  initial  steps  are  being 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  relocate  existing  rail  facil- 
ities and  provide  for  redevelopment  of 
more  than  500  acres  of  valuable  river- 
front property.  Secretary  Volpe  an- 
nounced last  week  approval  of  a  study 
to  be  conducted  by  the  East-West 
CJateway  Coordinating  Coimcil  of  St. 
Louis  which  will  develop  proposals  for 
relocating  and  consolidating  railway 
faculties.  Successful  relocation  of  these 
railroad  lines  is  essential  both  for  elimi- 
nating automobile  congestion  tu-ound  the 
yards  and  for  Improved  efficiency.  Relo- 
cation can  then  make  way  for  urban  re- 
development vrtth  improved  housing  and 
recreational  opportviniUes. 

Extension  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
expansion  would  serve  an  historical  as 
well  as  economic  need.  Named  as  an  his- 
toric site,  the  50-acre  space,  with  140 
acres  of  scenic  easement,  would  receive 
an  historical  Interpretation  commemo- 
rating westward  American  settlement.  In 
earlier  times  East  St.  Louis  was  a  major 
transportation  link  with  the  East  and 
was  the  termination  point  of  the  first 
railroad  to  connect  the  East  with  the 
Mississippi.  Today,  the  gateway  area  still 
serves  as  a  major  transportation  inter- 
change for  5  percent  of  the  country's 
railway  business. 

The  economic  and  historic  relevance  of 
the  East  St.  Louis  riverfront  area  has 
been  clearly  determined.  However, 
neither  the  city  nor  the  State  of  Illinois 
has  the  financial  wherewithal  to  rede- 
velop the  site  at  the  present  time. 

Budgetary  restraints  in  the  State  are 
such  that  Illinois  now  spends  less  in  per 
capita  acreage  for  recreation  and  his- 
torical preservation  than  Einy  other  State 
in  the  Nation.  We  csmnot  establish  and 
maintain  urban  parks  or  preserve  the 
valuable  historic  landmarks  which  now 
are  threatened  by  deterioration.  Illinois 
has  only  recently  acquired  the  first  Na- 
tional Park  Service  area  in  the  State 
through  the  passage  of  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic 
Site  in  Springfield.  Without  Federal  sup- 
port of  this  valuable  landmark,  the  early 
home  of  President  Lincoln  would  not 
have  been  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions to  study  and  enjoy. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  National 
Park  Service  involvement  is  also  urgently 
needed  in  redevelopment  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  riverfront  to  bring  economic  vital- 
ity and  to  insure  alternative  uses  of  the 
land  that  will  include  appropriate  his- 
torical and  recreational  benefits.  A  com- 
parable bUl  was  originally  Introduced 
into  the  House  by  Congressman  Mel 


Prick  and  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
inltiaUve. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  East 
St.  Louis,  HI.  sits  at  the  crossroads  of 
mid-America.  The  resources  which 
could  make  it  one  of  Illinois'  great  cities 
are  all  there  waiting  for  the  catalyst  to 
help  this  slumbering  Industrial  giant 
overcome  years  of  neglect  and  Inaction. 

There  is  no  greater  symbol  of  the  hopes 
and  frustrations  of  East  St.  Louis  than 
its  riverfront.  In  a  city  with  an  inner 
city  unemployment  rate  approaching  22 
percent,  where  25  percent  of  the  stand- 
ing buildings  are  uninhabitable  and  an- 
other 20  percent  below  acceptable  min- 
imum standards,  and  where  the  past 
decline  of  industry  and  jobs  is  symbolized 
by  the  deserted  tracks  smd  warehouses 
that  comprise  the  empty  riverfront,  the 
tmdeveloped  potential  of  that  very  same 
riverfront  stands  as  one  of  the  greatest 
untapped  resources  in  the  Midwest. 

The  need  and  desire  to  revitalize  East 
St.  Louis  Is  further  highlighted  by  the 
example  across  the  river  in  St.  Louis  of 
what  can  be  done.  The  results  of  this 
classic  20th  century  story  of  a  rebuilt 
American  city  can  be  seen  in  the  St. 
Louis  riverfront's  dynamic  new  skyline 
symbolized  by  the  now  famous  arch  of 
the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial. 

The  bill  Senator  Percy  and  I  introduce 
today,  already  Introduced  in  the  House 
by  Congressman  Price,  sets  aside  50 
acres  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river  as 
part  of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial. 

There  is  a  breath  of  fresh  sdr  In  East 
St.  Louis.  There  are  plans  for  a  new 
airport,  the  possibility  of  a  water  and 
sewer  grant  which  could  lead  to  indus- 
trial development  of  parts  of  the  river- 
front, a  recently  funded  $400,000  study 
for  relocating  the  railroads  and  develop- 
ing a  total  land-use  plan  for  the  river- 
front, an  increase  in  the  number  of 
smaU  businesses,  and  a  new  city  adminis- 
tration dedicated  to  ending  the  years 
of  neglect  and  disorganization. 

Things  are  beginning  to  come  together 
for  East  St.  Louis.  This  bill  which  will 
initiate  the  first  tangible  riverfront  de- 
velopment may  very  well  be  that  all  im- 
portant catalyst  in  the  new  formula  of 
economic  development  that  will  enable 
East  St.  Louis  to  assume  its  rightful 
place  among  the  great  cities  of  the 
Nation. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2573.  A  bill  to  provide  for  inspection 
of  foreign  fish  processing  plants  prepar- 
ing fish  for  Importation  into  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
strengthen  the  controls  on  the  quality  of 
food  produced  for  the  American  con- 
sumer, I  fear  we  have  overlooked  an  im- 
portant source — the  foreign  fisheries  in- 
dustry. Within  the  seafood  plants  in  this 
country  Federal  inspectors  are  present 
to  be  sure  that  safeguards  are  carried  out. 

The  value  of  this  program  can  be  at- 
tested to  in  the  fact  that  of  the  800  mil- 
lion pounds  of  seafood  consumed  by 
Americans  from  American  plants  during 
1970,  only  32  lots  were  detained  by  the 
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Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  These 
lots  represented  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total.  But,  more  important  than  the  per- 
centage is  the  fact  that  the  inspection 
program  stopped  the  questionable  lots 
from  being  delivered  to  the  conusmer. 

During  the  same  period  of  time — the 
year  of  1970 — foreign  Imports  accounted 
for  60  percent  of  the  market.  Of  the  1,189 
lots  the  FDA  checked  from  foreign 
sources,  a  total  of  350  were  detained.  This 
amoimts  to  29  percent — ^nearly  one  in 
every  three  shipments— of  the  seafood 
products  that  were  checked. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year,  the  FDA  increased  its  testing  ef- 
fort on  imported  seafood  products.  A 
total  of  3,420  lots  were  tested.  Of  these, 
500  were  detained.  This  high  number 
of  questionable  lots  that  the  FDA  in- 
spectors are  stopping  is  indicative  of 
the  problem  we  face. 

On  one  hand  we  tell  the  American 
fisheries  Industry  it  must  meet  stringent 
regulations  and  to  be  sure  it  does,  we 
have  inspectors  in  the  plants  checking 
on  the  operations.  American  fisheries 
produce  only  40  percent  of  the  total  2 
billion  pounds  of  seafood  that  Ameri- 
cans eat  every  year.  The  remaining  60 
percent — 1.2  billion  pounds — comes 
from  the  foreign  countries  whose  plants 
are  not  regulated  by  our  laws  or  to  the 
same  standards. 
^  We  are  sure  of  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can seafood  because  of  these  regulations 
and  this  inspection  program.  But  what 
of  these  foreign  imix)rts — the  bulk  of 
the  market?  How  do  we  know  they  are 
up  to  oiir  standards?  How  do  we  check 
them?  With  the  exception  of  the  very 
limited  inspection  procedure  at  the  point 
of  import,  we  do  not. 

To  remedy  this  situation  and  to  in- 
sure that  foreign  fisheries  products 
meet  the  same  standards  as  those  of 
this  coimtry,  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
bill  to  provide  for  inspection  of  foreign 
fish  processing  plimts  preparing  fish  for 
importation  into  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — to  establish  regulations 
for  inspection  of  foreign  processing 
plants  which  prepare  fish  and  shell- 
fish, for  sale  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  allow  for  a  ban  on  the  import  of 
fisheries  products  from  countries  not 
allowing  Inspection  of  its  plants,  plants 
not  aUovring  inspection,  and  plants  not 
meeting  U.S.  standards. 

This  bill  Includes  a  provision  for  a 
fine  of  $10,000  for  the  first  violation  and 
not  more  than  $25,000  for  each  subse- 
quent violation. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  has  far-reach- 
ing implications  in  our  relations  with 
our  friends  in  other  nations,  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  rela- 
tive to  equal  protection  imder  the  law  on 
account  of  sex.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

CXVn 207»— Part  25 


WOKXM'S   KI0HT8    AMXKDXKNT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
when  the  Senate  considered  but  did  not 
pass  the  eqiud  rights  amendment,  a  group 
of  us  offered  a  version  of  that  proposal 
when  It  became  apparent  that  amend- 
ments to  the  original  versiooi  had  ren- 
dered it  unacceptable.  The  significant 
difference  between  the  original  equal 
rights  amendment  and  the  version  which 
we  offered  last  year  Is  that  the  latter  re- 
places the  term  "equality  of  rights"  with 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws."  This  term 
carries  with  it  settled  legal  doctrine 
which  can  most  effectively  serve  the  Just 
delineation  of  women's  equal  rights. 

As  a  constitutional  lawyer,  I  believe 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
should  be  read  to  apply  the  same  stand- 
ard of  prohibition  to  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  as  to  discrimination  on  ac- 
coimt  of  rswje.  The  courts  have  presumed 
the  invalidity  of  racial  classification  and 
have  cast  upon  public  authority  the 
heavy  burden  of  proving  Justification  for 
racial  classification.  The  substitute  equal 
rights  amendment  makes  this  same  pre- 
sumption with  regard  to  sexual  classifi- 
cation, placing  the  burden  of  Justification 
on  the  State. 

Since  the  House  will  consider  the 
equal  rights  amendment  next  week,  and 
Senate  consideration  is  likely  this  year,  I 
now  send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  constl- 
tultional  amendment  Identical  to  the 
substitute  offered  last  year.  I  offer  this 
proposal  so  that  it  will  be  available  for 
consideration  should  the  proponents  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  decide  that 
its  consideration  is  desirable. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  of  the  date  of  its 
submission  by  the  Congress: 

"AKTICU  — 

"SxcnoK  1.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  State  shall,  on  account  of  sex,  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  eqtial 
protection  of  the  laws. 

"Ssc.  a.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article. 

"Sbc.  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect  two 
years  after  the  date  of  ratification." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.    1379 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1379,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  a  volunteers  in  the  national 
forests  program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

a.     1437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1437,  the  Alr- 


p>ort  and  Airways  Development  Act  of 
1970. 

B.     18S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible  (for  Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1595,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  and 
administer  a  program  of  direct  Federal 
employment  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  the  public  lands,  In- 
dian reservations,  and  commonly  owned 
and  shared  resources  through  a  program 
of  recreational  development,  reforesta- 
tion and  conservation  management,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.     1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belluon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1644,  to  amend 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  increase  the  small  issue  ex- 
emption from  the  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  provision  from  $5,000,000  to 
$10,000,000. 

S.    3233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2223.  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS,    1972— AMENDMENTS 

AICKNSICZNT  NO.  433 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  cmd  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  prc^x»ed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1972 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AICKNDUXNT  NO.  434 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  submitted  an 
amendment,  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  8687,  supra. 

AICKNDMXNTS  NOS.  438   AND  438 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  Mr.  Hartke  and 
himself)  submitted  two  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  Jointly 
to  House  bill  8687,  supra. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARIN03  ON  FREEDOM 
OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Mr.  President,  next  week, 
beginning  on  Tuesday,  September  28,  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  will 
conduct  a  series  of  hearings  on  freedom 
of  the  press.  These  will  be  exploratory 
and  educational  hearings.  Our  purpose 
is  twofold.  First,  we  will  examine  stHne 
current  problems  now  facing  society  in 
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resolving  the  first  amendment  guarantee 
with  other  competing  social  Interests  and 
forces.  The  major  Issues  we  will  focus 
on  are  ones  which  have  been  suggested 
to  the  subcommittee  in  correspondence 
and  conversations  with  persons  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  fields  of  journalism, 
law,  and  government.  The  preliminary 
study  of  the  subcommittee,  dating  back 
over  a  year,  produced  a  number  of  Issues 
worthy  of  discxisslon.  Four  appear  to  be 
of  special  concern: 

First.  The  Increased  use  of  subpensis 
to  require  testimony  by  reporters  and 
production  of  their  notes: 

Second.  The  use  of  false  press  creden- 
tials by  investigative  arms  of  govern- 
ment: 

Third.  The  problem,  exemplified  by  the 
recent  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post  cases,  of  reconciling  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  diplomacy  with  the 
first  amendment  prohibition  against 
prior  restraints:  and 

Fourth.  The  increasing  amount  of  gov- 
ernment control  and  influence  over  the 
broadcasting  press  and  the  content  of 
broadcasting. 

Over  and  above  these  four  particular 
issues  lies  another  more  general  and 
more  serious  one.  That  is  the  growing 
deterioration  of  the  relationship  between 
the  press  and  government.  This  problem 
needs  little  explanation  at  this  time, 
since  the  existence  of  the  controversy  is 
obvious  to  all.  But  it  does  need  explora- 
tion, and  it  ^ill  no  doubt  occupy  much 
of  the  testimony  presented  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

While  these  Issues  are  the  ones  which 
the  subcommittee  will  focus  on,  the 
hearing  will,  of  course,  explore  other 
problems  rsdsed  by  our  witnesses.  As  part 
of  our  first  goal,  we  desire  to  have  our 
witnesses  raise  and  discuss  other  first 
amendment  issues  which  have  not  re- 
ceived general  notice  and  which  deserve 
public  attention. 

Our  second  purpose  or  goal  in  these 
hearings  is  to  reassess  the  meaning  of 
the  first  amendment  and  to  restate  the 
purpose  and  functions  that  free  speech 
and  free  press  serve,  and  are  meant  to 
serve,  in  our  democracy.  This  exercise  is 
never  out  of  place  when  dealing  with 
constitutional  liberties.  But  it  is  espe- 
cially important  in  the  areas  of  free 
speech  and  free  press.  No  one  has  much 
complaint  when  these  freedoms  are  exer- 
cised in  ways  which  do  not  raise  hackles, 
controversy,  or  conflicts.  Free  speech  is 
not  difficult  to  accept  when  exercised 
by  those  with  whom  we  agree. 

It  is  easy  to  forget,  however,  that  these 
freedoms  must  be  protected  even  when 
exercised  by  those  we  hate,  when  the 
words  uttered  are  words  we  hate,  and 
the  ideas  advanced  are  ideas  we  hate. 

Free  speech  is  not  difficult  to  preserve 
in  an  era  of  calm.  In  one  of  high  tension, 
social  discord  and  fear  it  is  much  more 
difficult.  It  is  in  times  like  these  that  com- 
peting interests  begin  to  encroach  upon 
the  freedoms.  For  example,  only  in  a  time 
of  political  and  military  crisis  would  it 
be  seen  as  a  basic  clash  between  national 
security  and  freedom  of  press  to  publish 
historical  materials  like  the  Pentagon 
papers.  As  some  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices'  opinions  make  clear,  they  were 


unhappy  about  having  to  resolve  this 
conflict  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  and 
alarm.  However,  that  is  the  time  when 
the  clash  of  basic  interests  is  seen  as 
Irreconcilable. 

Since  we  are  in  a  general  time  of  crisis, 
it  Is  especially  appropriate  to  discuss  the 
fundamentals  of  the  first  amendment. 
In  this  way  we  wUl  be  better  able  to  put 
controversies  like  the  New  York  Times 
case  in  perspective. 

Our  witnesses  are  especially  well  guali- 
fled  to  help  us  in  this  twofold  task. 
Among  those  invited  to  testify  over  the 
next  few  weeks  are:  Senator  James  B. 
Pearson,  of  Kansas:  Congressman  Har- 
LEY  Staggers,  of  West  Virginia:  Con- 
gressman Charles  W.  Whalen,  of  Ohio: 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell:  Mr. 
Earl  Caldwell,  reporter,  the  New  York 
Times;  Mr.  Walter  Cronkite,  CBS  News: 
Mr.  Dean  Burch,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission:  Mr. 
Nicholas  Johnson,  member.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission:  Mr.  Herb 
Klein,  Director  of  Communications  for 
the  White  House:  Mr.  Howard  K.  Smith, 
ABC  News:  Mr.  David  Brinkley,  NBC 
News:  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president,  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System;  Mr.  Julian 
Goodman,  president.  National  Broadcast- 
ing System:  Mr.  James  J.  Kllpatrick, 
coliunnlst:  Prof.  Leonard  Levy,  Clare- 
mont  Graduate  CoUege.  California;  Prof. 
Philip  Kurland.  Chicago  Law  School; 
Prof.  Paul  Preund,  Harvard  Law  School: 
Prof.  Thomas  Emerson,  Yale  Law  School; 
and  representatives  from  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  the  Association  of  American 
Publishers,  the  National  Newspaper  As- 
sociation, the  Radio  and  Television  News 
Directors  Association,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Broadcasters  Association. 


Lucinda  Dennis,  chief  clerk  of  the  sub- 
committee. She  can  be  reached  by  calling 
225-4718. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
BILLS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE ) ,  has  asked  me  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  continue  hearings 
on  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  bills 
beginning  October  1,  1971:  S.  1637,  the 
Open  Advisory  Committee  Act,  which  I 
introduced  on  April  22:  S.  1964,  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Standards  Act, 
Introduced  on  May  26  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth»  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock);  and  S. 
2064,  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Efficiency  Act,  Introduced  on  June  15  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy >. 

Senator  Muskie  has  requested  that  I 
preside  at  the  hearings  which  are  sched- 
uled for  October  1,  6,  7.  and  8,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.,  in  room  3302  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

It  is  the  subcommittee's  present  In- 
tention that  these  will  be  the  final  hear- 
ings this  year  in  consideration  of  the 
legislation. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  or  other  per- 
son wishing  to  testify  with  respect  to  the 
above    legislation    should    notify    Mrs. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO   SENATOR   STENNIS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  or  no  person  in  the 
entire  Nation,  is  more  deserving  of  the 
double  accolade  of  statesman  and  patriot 
than  is  the  illustrious  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
During  the  time  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
serving  in  the  Senate,  no  Member  of  this 
body  has  made  a  greater  imprint,  or  has 
had  a  greater  impact  on  the  U.S.  Senate, 
or  has  played  a  greater  role  In  influenc- 
ing its  deliberations  and  shaping  its 
course  and  direction  than  this  great  man. 

During  months  of  debate  on  a  multi- 
tude of  issues,  he  has  stood  like  a  stone 
wall,  under  terrific  pressure  and  strain, 
exerting  leadership  and  displaying 
statesmansliip,  patriotism,  knowledge, 
skill,  courage,  patience,  and  courtesy. 

Dozens  of  articles  have  been  written 
assessing  the  Senator's  amazing  accom- 
plishments. Typical  of  those  are  two  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  September  22, 
1971,  which  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  22.  1971] 

Skvtn-Month  Eitort:  Stennis  Plows  Under 

The  DRArr  OpposmoN 

(By  James  Doyle) 

There  had  been  seven  months  of  talking 
and  maneuvering  on  the  draft  bill,  first  In 
committee,  then  on  the  floor  and  then  back 
In  committee. 

It  all  ended  yesterday  with  John  Cornelius 
Stennis,  the  70-year-old  junior  senator  from 
Mlaslsslppi.  standing  by  his  desk  and  allow- 
lixg  a  nervous  smile  as  time  ran  out  on  the 
opposition. 

During  all  those  months,  the  opponents 
had  come  and  gone,  floating  their  amend- 
ments, gathering  some  headlines  and  passing 
on  to  less  boring  or  strenuous  exercise. 

Stennis  went  the  distance. 

A    SniAIGHr    FIRROW 

In  the  new  cities  and  the  dusty  towns  of 
Mississippi.  John  Stennis  Is  remembered  for 
his  constant  campaign  slogan:  "I  will  plow 
a  straight  furrow  right  down  to  the  end  of 
my  row." 

It's  a  bit  unwleldly  on  a  roadside  billboard, 
but  It  perfectly  fits  the  man  who  heads  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  draft  bill  was  John  Stennis'  latest  fur- 
row. He  had  predicted  last  spring  that  the 
fight  over  the  draft  would  be  long  and  bitter. 

And  although  the  Interruptions  were  many 
and  the  detours  boldly  marked,  Stennis  was 
on  the  fioor  every  day  seeing  that  the  Senate 
did  not  stray  from  the  path  he  had  planned. 

In  all  there  were  54  amendments  offered, 
most  of  them  defeated  on  roll  call  votes. 
Some  days,  Stennis  held  the  floor  and  de- 
bated against  five  different  amendments  In 
an  afternoon. 

Almost  always,  when  the  day  drew  to  a 
close,  Stennis  was  the  only  man  who  had 
been  on  the  Senate  floor  almost  continuous- 
ly. And  almost  always  he  had  won  his  way. 

STENNIS  STRATEGY 

He  stood  by  his  chair  each  day,  often  In  a 
navy-blue  suit  and  a  red  necktie,  while  hU 
opponents  held  news  conferences  and  out- 
lined their  strategy  to  the  press. 

SteniUs  suffered  all  the  Insults  to  his  body 
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and  his  soul,  although  not  always  cheerily. 
He  negotiated  wtth  the  opposition  and  ca- 
joled friends.  He  whipped  his  staff  to  turn 
out  more  speeches,  to  keep  up  with  the 
latest  moves  of  the  opposition. 

On  May  19,  two  weeks  Into  the  debate. 
majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield  offered  his 
amendment  calling  for  a  60-percent  reduc- 
tion in  European  forces.  After  a  debate  that 
sent  the  White  House  into  a  frenzy  of  ac- 
tivity. It  was  defeated  36  to  61. 

On  June  16,  the  most  publicized  of  the 
anti-war  amendments,  the  McOovem-Hat- 
fleld  proposal  calling  for  a  Dec.  31  troop 
withdrawal  deadline,  was  voted  on  after  a 
public  campaign  and  lobbying  effort.  It  was 
defeated  42  to  55. 

Stennis  had  debated  26  amendments.  He 
was  to  handle  16  more  before  the  passage 
of  the  Mansfield  amendment  on  June  22 
which  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  VS. 
forces  from  Indochina  within  nine  months. 
And  there  were  more  to  come. 

On  June  24,  the  Senate  passed  the  draft 
bill  for  the  first  time,  and  Stennis  com- 
menced a  series  of  negotiations  with  his 
counterpart  in  the  Hoiise,  Rep.  F.  Edward 
H6bert,  D-La.  Stennis  tried  to  salvage  the 
Mansfield  amendment  from  Armed  Services 
CX)mmlttee  hawks.  He  failed  to  salvage  much, 
and  many  of  his  Senate  colleagues  suspected 
that  Stennis  wasn't  troubled  by  that. 

The  actions  of  the  conference  committee — 
slashing  both  servicemen's  pay  raises  and 
the  Mansfield  amendment — offered  the  draft 
oppoents  their  greatest  opening. 

PREDICTION  or  DEFEAT 

When  the  matter  came  to  the  floor  last 
Thursday,  Stennis'  lieutenants  advised  him 
he  would  lose  by  four  or  five  votes. 

In  the  cloakroom  he  went  to  Mansfield 
and  requested — almost  demanded — a  post- 
ponement as  a  matter  of  courtesy  for  a 
senior  committee  chairman. 

Mansfield  left  It  up  to  the  Senate  and 
Stennis  made  his  plea  to  his  colleagues. 

"I  am  not  asking  for  any  favors,"  Stennis 
told  the  overflowing  chamber.  "This  Is  not  a 
personal  matter,  I  repeat.  But  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  this  an  official  request  .  .  .  Give 
me  just  a  little  more  time  .  .  .  just  two  or 
three  or  four  more  calendar  days." 

Stennis  won  a  single  day's  delay,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  White  House  and  the  top 
brass  of  the  Pentagon,  he  mustered  his 
forces,  split  his  foes,  and  managed  to  get  a 
new  senator.  Robert  T.  Stafford  of  Vermont, 
sworn  In  a  day  early. 

He  won  by  1 1  votes. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  22,  1971] 
Draft  Win  May  Cut  Debate  on  Vietnam 

What  may  have  been  the  last  great  Viet- 
nam war  debate  in  the  Senate  has  ended  with 
the  passage  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1971. 

That  Is  the  view  of  hawks  and  doves  in 
the  Senate,  who  credit.  Sen.  John  C.  Stennis, 
D-Mlss.,  with  defusing  President  Nixon's 
most  explosive  military  policy  problem  by 
successfully  steering  the  draft  bill  through 
the  Senate  during  4V2  months  of  debate  and 
delay. 

The  bill  extends  the  draft  until  June  30, 
1973,  and  authorizes  a  $2.4  bllUon-a-year 
pay  Increase  for  servicemen— the  largest  In 
history.  It  now  awaits  President  Nixon's  sig- 
nature. 

The  Senate  defeated  a  filibuster  attempt 
yesterday  and  then  passed  the  bill  55  to  30. 
The  old  law  expired  June  30,  and  no  one 
has  been  drafted  in  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

CALL  SET  IN  WEEK 

Pentagon  sources  said  they  expect  to  have 
a  figure  for  an  October  call  in  about  a  week. 
They  said  It  Is  anticipated  some  draftees 
would  be  inducted  next  month. 

Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 


tana plans  to  bring  up  the  Vietnam  issue 
once  again  during  debate  begun  yesterday, 
on  the  $21  billion  military  procurement  bill. 
And  bis  amendment  will  be  but  one  of  many 
anti-war  measures  introduced  and  discussed 
this  fall. 

But  senators  on  both  sides  of  the  debate 
admit  that,  unless  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
deteriorates  the  real  debate  Is  over  for  1971 — 
and  Nixon  has  won. 

NO  SPOTLIGHT  ANYMORE 

And  with  troop  levels  dropping  steadily 
and  American  pyarticipatlon  in  the  ground 
war  lessening,  many  senators  predict  that 
Vietnam  may  never  again  command  center 
stage  In  the  Senate  to  the  degree  It  did  in 
the  past  three  sessions. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  clout  or  muscle 
or  backbone  In  the  Senate  to  do  anything 
more,"  Sen.  Mike  Gravel,  D-Alaska,  said. 

Gravel  vowed  a  filibuster  to  stop  the  draft 
bill,  but  was  unable  to  get  the  one-third 
support  necessary.  He  was  obviously  angered 
and  disappointed  by  his  loss.  But  he  found 
a  happier  partisan  note. 

"The  draft  as  a  si)ectre  looming  over  the 
heads  of  young  people  may  be  Just  the  cat- 
alyst we  need  to  bring  out  young  voters  next 
year,"  he  said.  "Richard  Nixon  may  have 
won  a  victory  but  lost  a  second  term  In 
office. 

Gravel  was  the  only  Senator  who  spent  as 
much  time  on  the  floor  as  Stennis  during 
the  lengthy  draft  debate. 

During  their  many  colloyules.  Gravel  was 
sometimes  rough  edged,  complaining  that 
Stennis  vised  his  seniority  and  chairmanship 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  intim- 
idate younger  senators  like  Gravel,  who  is  a 
41-year-old  freshman.  But  he  paid  tribute 
to  Stennis  yesterday. 

"He's  one  of  the  senatorlsJ  giants,"  Gravti 
said.  "His  understanding  of  the  operations  of 
the  Senate,  his  diligence  in  tending  to  fioor 
business,  and  his  toughness  are  unmatched 
among  the  doves. 

"He's  a  much  tougher  man  than  our  senior 
senators,"  Gravel  said,  referring  to  the  doves. 
"That's  why  he  won.  If  we  had  the  same 
toughness  on  our  side  of  the  fence  we  would 
have  won.  We  had  the  votes  at  times,  but 
we  had  some  weak  sisters." 

MANSFIELD    KAILS   STENNIS 

Mansfield,  too,  praised  Stennis,  even 
though  the  Mississippi  Senator  was  the 
senior  man  on  the  conference  committee  that 
gutted  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

"He's  done  a  hell  of  a  job.  He  put  his  heart 
and  soul  into  It,"  Mansfield  said,  "I  have 
nothing  but  commendation  for  him.  He  real- 
ly did  put  up  a  fight  In  conference  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  It's  because  of  John 
Stennis'  tenacity  that  we  got  what  we  did." 

The  impact  of  other  major  provisions  of 
the  act  wUl  be  slow  to  materialize,  officials 
aald.  Included  are  the  phasing  out  of  under- 
graduate deferments,  the  right  of  a  man  to 
present  witnesses  before  the  Selective  Service 
Board,  requiring  a  local  or  appeal  board  to 
have  a  quorum  when  hearing  a  registrant, 
and  lowering  the  maximum  length  of  serv- 
ice on  boards  from  25  to  20  years. 

Pentagon  ofDclEils  have  said  that  about 
20,000  draftees  would  be  needed  this  year. 
Including  a  16.000  July-August  request  left 
hanging  when  the  authority  expired  June  30. 

That  would  bring  this  year's  total  to  less 
than  110,000,  the  smallest  call-up  since  107,- 
500  were  drafted  In  1964. 

Nixon's  Cost  of  Living  Council  Is  reported 
opjKjsed  to  allowing  the  military  pay  raise  to 
go  Into  effect  during  the  wage-price  freeze. 

Although  the  council  declined  official  com- 
ment, sources  familiar  with  the  group's 
thinking  told  the  Associated  Press  it  regards 
the  pay  raises  as  Inconsistent  with  the 
freeze. 

Although  the  boost  Is  more  than  twice 
wbfli  th*  Paatafon  orlglnaUy  proposed.  De- 


fense officials  said  they  favored  putting  It 
into  effect  on  the  congreoslonally  decreed 
date  of  Oct.  1. 

Among  District-area's  senators,  only 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  R-Md.,  voted  with 
the  antidraft  forces,  opposing  both  cloture 
and  the  final  bill. 


INTERNATIONAL  ECONOBiry 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicorr),  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  International  Trade,  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  delivered  an  im- 
portant address  on  the  International  eco- 
nomic situation  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Seminar  on  Public  Affairs  Problems  of 
the  Multinational  Corporation. 

The  address  represents  some  of  the 
conclusions  that  Senator  Ribicoff  drew 
from  hearings  over  which  he  presided  on 
the  international  aspects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  economic  program. 

Also,  Senator  Kibicoff's  remarks  con- 
cerning the  multinational  corporation 
should  be  of  great  Interest.  While  I  do  not 
share  'certain  of  his  views,  I  feel  that 
there  are  many  misconceptions  regard- 
ing the  role  of  the  multinationtil  corpo- 
ration and  that  it  is  imperative  that 
better  information  be  developed  on  the 
relationship  between  the  activitie'-  of  the 
multinational  corporation  and  the  levels 
of  employment  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  aware  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
the  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  are  conducting  surveys  that  should 
shed  considerable  light  on  contributions 
of  the  multinational  corporation  in  the 
American  economy.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  information  developed  by  these  sur- 
veys be  made  available  to  Congress  and 
the  public  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
RiBicoFF's  remarks  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Abe  RiBicorr* 

Taken  alone,  any  one  of  the  economic 
measures  announced  by  the  President  last 
month  would  have  made  waves  throughout 
the  world  economy.  The  simultaneous 
launching  of  these  proposals,  however,  fo- 
cused immediate  attention  on  their  domestic 
Impact  and  has  lessened  the  perception  in 
our  country  of  their  disruptive  effects  Inter- 
nationally. In  the  Congress  the  legislative 
focus  largely  centered  on  the  Increases  on 
Income  tax  exemptions. 

The  foreign  trade  and  monetary  conse- 
quences of  the  President's  actions  are  of 
Immense  Importance  and  are  Intimately 
linked  to  the  future  well-being  of  our  econ- 
omy. In  order  to  widen  the  scope  of  Congres- 
sional interest,  I  held  hearings  In  my  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  earlier 
this  week  on  the  international  aspects  of  the 
New  Economic  Policy.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent to  me  that  our  top  trade  officials 
were  entering  into  negotiations  without  any 
long  range  plans  or  specific  goals. 

Foreign  governments  too,  are  guilty  of 
short-sightedness.  Instead  of  using  the  crisis 


•Delivered  to  the  PubUc  Affairs  Council 
Seminar  on  Public  Affairs  Problems  of  the 
Multinational  Corp.,  at  Hotel  Sonesta,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Wednesday,  September  15, 
1971.  at  13:00  noon. 
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aa  aa  opportunity  to  devise  fundamental 
reforma  In  tbe  Internatlon*!  economic  mech- 
anisms, they  have  concentrated  on  bringing 
about  the  rapid  elimination  of  the  10% 
Import  surcharge,  and  have  sought  to  mini- 
mize changes  In  the  value  of  their  own  float- 
ing currencies  In  relation  to  the  dollar.  Here 
and  abroad,  the  failure  to  deal  with  the 
causes  of  the  recurrent  crises  in  the  world 
economy  Is  a  serious  error  In  the  long  run. 

How  the  world  trading  community  comes 
to  grips  with  the  underlying  weaknesses  in 
the  International  economic  system  will  have 
the  profoundest  signlflcance  on  the  future 
operations  of  multinational  corporations. 

Even  before  the  President's  dramatic  an- 
nouncements, there  were  already  clear  signs 
of  mounting  concern  in  the  Congress  over 
our  Nation's  lack  of  a  coherent,  logical  for- 
eign economic  policy. 

My  Subcommittee  on  International  Trade 
was  set  up  in  the  PinAnoe  Committee  only 
last  February  after  my  trip  to  Europe  to 
explore  our  growing  difficulties  with  the  EEC. 
In  the  House,  new  life  la  being  breathed  Into 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy.  Congressman  Mills' 
active  role  in  seeking  to  settle  the  featering 
United  Statee-Japaneee  textile  dispute  has 
sharpened  the  dispute  between  the  Executive 
and  Congress  over  the  appropriate  distribu- 
tion of  duties  with  regard  to  the  regulation 
of  foreign  commerce. 

This  conflict  is  bound  to  continue  as  the 
Congress  seeks  to  reassert  Its  prerogatives  in 
all  areas  of  foreign  relations  including  the 
economic  sphere.  This  is  a  Constitutional 
Issue.  The  ConstituUonal  delegation  of  power 
In  the  foreign  trade  field  Is  In  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8.  The  Constitution  states  that  the  Con- 
grees  has  the  exclusive  power  to  'lay  and 
collect  duties"  and  to  "regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations." 

As  it  deems  necessary,  the  Congress  may 
delegate  limited  authority  to  the  President 
to  carry  out  trade  programs  esUbllsbed  by 
the  Congress. 

But  as  has  been  the  case  In  the  formulation 
of  our  foreign  policies  in  general,  the  Execu- 
tive branch  has  expanded  Its  own  powers 
periodically  presenting  Congress  with  settled 
agreements  negotiated  without  explicit  Con- 
gressional authority.  As  a  reeult  there  has 
been  a  diminution  of  Congressional  Influence. 
In  the  months  ahead  we  can  expect  that  the 
Congress  will  actively  seek  to  redress  this 
growing  imbalance. 

In  the  Executive  branch,  the  need  for 
changes  In  the  management  of  international 
economic  affairs  has  Anally  been  recognized. 

The  creation  of  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  In  the  White  House 
last  January,  a  step  which  I  welcomed,  was 
an  admission  that  the  more  than  80  separate 
agencies  making  and  Implementing  our  for- 
eign economic  policies  lacked  direction  and 
leadership  from  the  top.  However,  any  Insti- 
tution Is  only  effective  if  it  is  used.  This 
Council,  as  well  as  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
of  a  role  in  formulating  the  International 
portions  of  the  President's  New  Economic 
Policy. 

The  Williams  Commission  Report,  which  on 
the  whole  I  consider  excellent,  provides  a 
much  needed  long-range  set  of  objectives  for 
US.  trade  policy.  However,  a  good  part  of 
the  problem  remains  effective,  high-level 
implementation. 

The  dramatic  August  announcements  have 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  economies,  and 
on  the  politics,  of  other  nations.  We  obvi- 
ously  gave  no  real  advance  notice  to  long- 
time foreign  friends.  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  conduct  our  foreign  economic 
relations  on  the  basis  of  shock  effect.  Policy 
by  adrenaim  can  be  used  only  so  often. 
Once  the  shock  wears  off  this  ploy  cannot  be 
used  again  for  some  time. 

They  key  to  the  establishment  of  a  work- 
able international  trade  and  monetary  sys- 


tem Is  still  cooperation  rather  than  coercion, 
and    negotiation    rather    than    the    use    of 

threats. 

Moreover,  a  deterioration  in  our  economic 
relations  with  other  countries  will  inevitably 
damage  American  interests  across  the  board. 

I  returned  from  my  own  visits  to  Eiirope 
in  January  and  June  on  behalf  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  convinced  that  a  critical 
factor  In  U.S.-EEC  relations  and  In  our 
relations  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  under- 
developed nations  would  be  the  rapid  In- 
crease In  the  internationalization  of  pro- 
duction that  is  taking  place.  There  is  much 
ignorance  In  the  public  mind  and  in  the 
Congress  as  to  the  natiire  of  this  phenome- 
non and  the  part  played  by  the  multinational 
corporation. 

The  multinational  company  today  in  the 
public  mind  is  associated  with  the  excesses 
of  "big  business",  and  is  castigated  by  labor 
for  creating  "runaway  Mill"  situations.  The 
multinational  corporation,  as  you  weU  know, 
is  not  solely  an  American  creation,  but  this 
fact  does  not  prevent  American  firms  from 
receiving  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
criticism  generated  both  domestically  and 
abroad.  While  our  own  corporations  operate 
with  fewer  controls  and  governmental  inter- 
ference than  their  European  or  Japanese 
counterparts,  they  receive  much  less  assist- 
ance from  their  governments  In  competing 
Internationally. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  Amer- 
ican companies  are  expanding  faster  in 
Europe  than  their  European  rivals,  European 
multinational  firms  are  more  than  holding 
their  own.  They  are  expanding  their  activ- 
ities elsewhere,  even  In  the  United  States. 
The  current  rate  of  capital  outflow  from 
Japan,  the  Common  Market  coxm tries,  and 
the  United  States  Is  roughly  the  same  pro- 
portion of  ONP  for  all  three  economies. 

Corporations  have  been  internationally 
oriented  for  decades.  The  fears  they  now 
raise  and  their  capacity  to  elude  the  grasp 
of  governments,  are  based  upon  their  rapidly 
growing  size  and  number,  relative  to  the 
growth  of  national  economies.  The  com- 
bined sales  of  these  multinational  corpora- 
tions have  been  estimated  at  about  $300 
billion.  This  Is  larger  than  the  ONP  of  every 
country  except  the  U.S.,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Japan.  This  sheer  size  represents  poten- 
tial to  harm  host  coxintries.  Nations  react 
politically,  to  the  image  of  what  they  perceive 
as  threats,  not  necessarily  to  the  actual  prac- 
tices of  foreign  Interests  or  enterprlsea. 

The  spectacular  growth  of  these  entitles  in 
the  world  economy  truly  represents  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  International  eco- 
nomic relationships.  But  the  critical  ques- 
tion remains  whether  they  will  be  a  source 
of  conflict  or  of  Instability.  The  concerns  of 
European  governments  about  multinational 
corporations  are  not  the  same  as  those  raised 
publicly  here  at  home.  The  underdeveloped 
world  has  different  concerns  from  either 
those  of  the  U.S.  cw  Europe. 

In  my  report  to  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
called  for  our  government.  In  conjunction 
with  an  enlarged  EEC  and  Japan,  to  face  up 
to  the  new  problems  spawned  by  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  multinational   corporations. 

The  need  to  resolve  the  critical  questions 
of  the  proper  relationship  between  the  multi- 
national corporation  and  the  nation  in  which 
It  operates  is  Just  as  pressing  a  problem  as 
the  task  of  eliminating  barriers  to  inter- 
national trade  and  Investment.  This  prob- 
lem Is  not  being  given  a  high  priority  by 
many  of  my  colleagues.  However,  many  of 
them  view  the  multinational  corporation  as  a 
significant  cause  of  increasing  plant  closings 
and  unemployment  In  their  own  states  or 
Congressional  districts. 

The  growth  of  these  corporate  activities 
abroad  Is  Increasingly  associated  with  our 
high  unemployment  rate,  our  declining  for- 
tunes In  International  trade,  and  our  serious 
balance  of  payments  difficulties. 


Arguing  against  these  sentiments  is  dlffl* 
cult.  Precise  figures  are  hard  to  come  by,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  sending  money 
abroad  creates  Jobs  at  home. 

These  sentiments  will  have  a  feedback  on 
the  content  of  any  trade  and  Investment  leg- 
islation likely  to  come  out  of  the  Congress 
in  the  near  future. 

A  widespread  and  deeply  felt  conviction 
exists  in  the  Congress  that  our  nation  is  be- 
ing taken  advantage  of  by  unscrupulous  for- 
eigners who  have  repaid  our  own  generosity 
by  fiooding  our  markets  with  their  goods 
while  denying  us  entry  Into  their  own.  The 
effective  competition  of  our  trading  partners 
only  aggravates  this  feeling.  The  "Made  In 
Japan"  label  to  American  producers  and 
workers  is  no  longer  a  cause  for  a  humorous 
comment  about  cheap  Imitations,  but  Is 
looked  upon  today  as  a  real  threat  to  Ameri- 
can profits  and  Jobs. 

This  resentment  against  Imports  and  the 
tendency  of  more  American  manufacturers 
to  establish  themselves  overseas,  has  trans- 
lated itself  into  two  potent  political  facts 
of  life.  First,  the  labor  movement  In  America 
which  had  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  ad- 
vocating freer  trade  is  now  lining  up  on  the 
side  of  restrictive  measures  against  Imports. 
This  in  turn  has  reinforced  a  second  political 
fact  of  life — the  growing  mood  of  protection- 
ism in  the  Congress. 

Very  fundamental  questions  are  being 
raised  by  American  labor.  Oeorge  Meany  ap- 
peared in  May  before  my  Subcommittee. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Meany  made  it  clear 
that  he  believes  the  freedom  of  American 
corporations  to  establish  production  facili- 
ties abroad  is  detrimental  to  the  Interest  of 
American  labor. 

The  freedom  to  Invest  In  any  country,  to 
build  production  facilities  wherever  In  the 
world  cost  conditions  are  moot  favorable,  to 
make  available  to  others  the  fruits  of  our 
technology,  may  seem  to  management  to  be 
an  essential  characteristic  of  the  free-enter- 
prise system.  The  AFL-CIO,  and  other  groups 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  political  spectrum 
are  challenging  that  fundamental  belief. 

Demands  are  now  being  made  for  restric- 
tions on  the  outflow  of  capital  from  the  U.S., 
for  restrictions  on  Imports  from  other  coim- 
trles,  and  for  elimination  of  present  ambigu- 
ities and  incentives  in  our  laws  which  en- 
courage foreign  Investment.  Today  the  argu- 
ments made  by  many  labor  leaders  are  ap- 
pealing to  a  wide  range  of  public  opinion. 

Our  data  on  Jobs  created  or  displaced  by 
trade  Is  inadequate,  and  It  Is  difficult  to  prove 
whether  foreign  Investment  displaces  Jobs  or 
not. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  to  answer  these  argu- 
ments vrtth  a  recital  of  the  record  of  In- 
creased exports  from  the  U.S.  which  accom- 
pany the  establishment  of  production  facil- 
ities in  other  countries.  In  some  general  way 
that  may  often  be  true.  However,  it  should 
be  obvious  that  trade  patterns  are  being 
changed  by  the  internationalization  of  the 
production  base  of  our  big  corporations,  and 
that  certain  kinds  of  Jobs  are  being  affected. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  pro- 
posed that  the  following  spteclflc  steps  be 
taken  and  their  introduction  as  legislation  is 
likely  in  a  matter  of  weeks; 

1.  Tax  law  changes  to  remove  all  of  the 
Incentives  to  establish  production  facilities 
abroad  and  to  create  tax  disincentives  to 
curb  overseas  activities  of  American  com- 
pkanles. 

2.  More  strict  control  of  U.S.  foreign  direct 
Investment,  with  specific  approval  of  In- 
vestment required. 

3.  Cloee  regulation  of  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology through  licensing  and  patent  agree- 
ments. 

4.  Establishment  of  international  fair 
lat>or  standards. 

5.  Regulation  of  manufactured  Imports 
into  the  U.S.  through  quotas. 
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e.  stricter  requirements  for  labeling  of 
Imports  by  country  of  origin. 

7.  Stricter  regulation  of  Imports  to  protect 
consumers. 

8.  Establishment  of  new  uniform  federal 
standards  for  accounting  by  all  U.S.  firms 
with  overseas  operations,  for  all  of  their  op- 
erations, domestic  and  foreign. 

9.  Changes  in  our  trade  laws.  Including 
relaxation  of  the  ability  to  raise  import  pro- 
tection when  an  industry  Is  threatened  by 
imports. 

These  measures  wUl  increasingly  become 
major  public  issues  as  we  move  closer  to  the 
1972  elections.  Ijeglslatlon  of  this  kind  may 
be  offered  piecemeal,  as  amendments,  or  as 
a  package.  If  enacted  in  whcde  or  in  part 
these  measures  would  change  the  environ- 
ment within  which  corporations  operate,  and 
undoubtedly  reduce  the  inventlves  which 
make  overseas  activities  attractive. 

The  climate  for  this  kind  of  legislative 
change  is  favorable.  The  Trade  Bill  of  1970  is 
a  clear  example  of  the  present  mood. 

If  the  Trade  BUI  of  1970  had  come  to  a 
vote  In  the  Senate  last  December,  I  feel  that 
It  would  have  passed  by  at  least  a  2  to  1 
margin.  The  sentiment  in  the  Senate  has 
not  changed  significantly  in  the  past  nine 
months.  If  anything  it  has  intensified  be- 
cause of  our  continuing  high  unemployment, 
faltering  economy  and  the  latest  dollar 
crisis. 

In  the  light  of  these  political  facts.  It  is 
inciunbent  upon  us  all  to  do  some  funda- 
mental rethinking.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  some  basic  devriopments  we  ought  to 
take  Into  account. 

Among  the  developed  countries,  there  Is 
a  growing  two-way  flow  of  direct  Investment 
and  of  long-term  investment  in  shares  of 
the  corporations  of  other  coxintrlee.  Europe's 
direct  Investment  poeition  in  the  U.S.  is  now 
only  about  one-third  that  of  the  XJ£.  in 
Europe.  However,  when  we  include  long- 
term  portfolio  Investment,  Europe  becomes 
the  larger  of  the  two.  This  growing  two-way 
flow  of  international  investment  is  develop- 
ing an  increasing  mutuality  of  Interest  among 
Inveetors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  are  also  finding  a  growing  effort  by 
governments  to  promote  domestic  industry, 
domestic  technology,  better  environmental 
conditions,  and  many  social  programs  which 
affect  the  location  and  operations  of  biisi- 
ness.  In  light  of  these  developments,  indus- 
try throughout  the  world  ought  to  be  ex- 
ploring ways  in  which  their  mutual  interests 
can  be  developed,  without  running  Into  con- 
fllcte  of  national  policy. 

A  constructive  approach  would  be  to  de- 
velop Industry  poeltlons  on  an  acceptable 
International  code  of  conduct.  If  govern- 
ments were  to  reach  agreement  on  a  code 
which  covered  such  matters  as  government 
discrimination  and  principles  of  regiilatlon 
of  International  corptoratlons,  there  would  be 
much  less  confusion  for  industry  about 
likely  government  policies  and  much  less  In- 
centive for  companies  to  outmaneuver  gov- 
ernments. Sensible,  forward-looking  Ideas 
ought  to  be  emerging  now,  from  industry, 
rather  than  waiting  for  crises  among  gov- 
ernments to  generate  painful  controls.  Crises 
rarely  lead  to  well  balanced  policies  which 
protect  the  interests  of  outsiders. 

Even  the  developing  countries  have  an  in- 
centive to  favor  some  degree  of  foreign  in- 
vestment, especially  in  manufacturing.  These 
countries  must  develop  their  industries  to 
create  Jobs  for  their  own  teeming  popula- 
tions. They  need  the  production  know-how, 
and  the  marketing  channels  that  the  big  in- 
ternational companies  can  provide.  This  need 
will  beccxne  Increasingly  apparent  to  eco- 
nomic planners  In  the  poor  coiintrles  In  the 
next  decade  or  two. 

The  fear  of  the  freedom  of  multinational 
corporations  to  act  outside  the  normal  con- 
straints Impoeed  by  national  governments 
will  grow  as  the  scope  of  foreign  Investments 


and  sales  grow.  At  some  point,  companies 
will  become  so  large  that  some  new  forms  of 
regulation  will  be  Inevitable. 

The  corporations  have  not  made  any  real 
effort  to  reveal  what  they  are  doing  in  each 
country,  believing  that  secrecy  provides  a  le- 
gitimate competitive  advantage.  That  may 
be  true,  but  secrecy  also  breeds  politically- 
based  suspicions.  ThAt  Is  a  major  problem  In 
dealing  with  critics  here  and  in  other 
countries. 

What  is  needed  is  serious  study  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  multinational  firm's  operations 
on  Jobs,  on  U.S.  trade  and  on  world  Invest- 
ment patterns.  Several  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  will  probably  be  studying 
these  questions  intensively. 

My  own  Subcommittee  has  asked  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  undertake  a  major  investiga- 
tion of  these  factors. 

I  am  aware  that  industry  has  Its  own 
studies  underway,  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, the  Emergency  Committee  for  Amer- 
ican Trade  and  other  organizations. 

These  studies  are  vital  not  only  to  the  in- 
terests of  U.S.  multinational  corporations 
but  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  entire 
world.  Basic  philosophical  Issues  will  have  to 
be  confronted  as  a  clearer  pictxire  emerges 
from  these  studies. 

As  I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions  in 
the  past  6  months  both  here  In  the  United 
States  and  to  government  officials  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe,  ecopolltlcs  is  replacing 
geopolitics  as  a  prime  mover  in  the  affairs  of 
nations. 

Just  as  the  modem  nation  state  is  basi- 
cally a  19th  Century  concept,  and  the  cor- 
poration is  a  20th  Century  conception,  so  are 
geopolitical  considerations  becoming  second- 
ary in  shaping  relations  among  nations.  ITie 
multinational  corporation  is  a  major  ecopollt- 
Ical  force.  If  the  multinational  corporation 
as  we  know  it  today  is  to  survive,  bold  new 
thinking  Is  needed  to  remove  the  sources  of 
friction  between  the  companies  and  the 
countries  whose  economics  and  politics  they 
inevitably  Influence. 


ADMISSION  OF  MAINLAND  CHINA  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  contains  a  column 
by  Charles  W.  Yost,  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  The  article, 
entitled  "Some  Implications  of  Admitting 
China  to  the  UU.."  Is  an  excellent  "think 
piece,"  worthy  of  consideration  not  only 
by  this  body  but  by  the  American  people, 
as  well. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Yost's 
conclusions  that  a  two-China  approach 
to  the  United  Nations  is  a  virtual  impos- 
sibility, I  feel  that  his  thoughts  repre- 
sent an  excellent  perspective  into  the  is- 
sues involved  in  the  efforts  to  gain  ad- 
mission of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  the  UH. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Yost's  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reconcoxno   Morai.   akd   MzurrAXT    Obi.iga- 

TiONB — Soke  Ikpucations  or  AoicrrnNo 

Chika  to  trx  U.N. 

(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

From  the  perspective  of  history,  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  will  no  doubt  be 
amazed  that  the  government  which  unques- 
tionably controlled  the  whole  of  China  except 
Formosa  was  denied  representation  In  the 


United  Nations  for  more  than  two  decades 
after  It  won  the  civil  war.  This  prolonged  ex- 
clusion was  an  impressive,  tho\:igh  hardly  an 
inspiring  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
United  States  exercised  during  those  decades. 

For  years  many  governments,  including 
many  that  voted  against  Peking  because  they 
opposed  the  expulsion  of  Taiwan,  or  merely 
out  of  friendship  for  the  United  States,  felt 
it  increasingly  illogical  and  tmwise  that 
there  should  be  no  place  in  an  international 
institution  which  aspires  to  be  universal,  for 
the  government  firmly  In  control  of  the 
world's  largest  population. 

Even  many  of  those  most  friendly  to  the 
United  States  were  growing  increasingly  un- 
happy  with  its  insistence  that  they  conform 
to  a  policy  they  felt  was  obsolete  and  damag- 
ing to  their  own  Interests  and  those  of  the 
United  Nations. 

President  Nixon  himself  had  several  times 
voiced  his  belief  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  should  be  drawn  out  of  its  long- 
standing Isolation  and  Into  participation  in 
the  common  endeavors  of  the  International 
community. 

The  stage  was  already  set  at  the  beginning 
of  1971,  therefore,  for  some  dramatic  move- 
ment during  the  fall  General  Assembly,  which 
begins  Sept.  21. 

It  did  not  require  much  perspicacity  to 
divine  that  in  these  circumstances  even  the 
United  States  must  be  seriously  reconsider- 
ing Its  policy,  its  interests  and  its  options. 

It  was  In  this  highly  fluid  environment 
that  there  occurred  the  famous  Ping  Pong 
episode,  a  clear  signal  from  the  People's  Re- 
public that  It  was  at  last  prepared  to  re- 
spond to  the  cautious  overtures  for  more 
normal  relations  which  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration had '  for  some  time  been  putting 
forward. 

For  Its  part  the  United  States  Government, 
with  admirable  agUlty  and  flexibility,  almost 
at  once  replied  with  the  secret  Kissinger  visit 
to  Peking  and  with  the  extraordinary  an- 
nouncement of  the  President's  intention  to 
visit  the  Chinese  capital. 

It  la  not  relevant  to  the  subject  of  this 
article  to  go  Into  all  the  implications  of  the 
President's  decision — to  discuss,  for  example, 
whether  a  summit  meeting  with  the  Chinese 
before  one  with  the  Soviets  is  wise;  whether 
such  a  meeting  could  or  could  not  hasten  a 
Vietnam  settlement  or  whether  It  is  Ukely  to 
prove  politically  profitable  or  unprofitable  to 
Mr.  Nixon  In  November  1972. 

Two  points  are,  however,  both  clear  and 
relevant.  First,  the  visit  is  a  bold  and  imagi- 
native step  which,  whatever  Its  other  conse- 
quences, cannot  but  help  to  reduce  the  re- 
grettable isolation  of  China. 

Second,  many  if  not  most  UN  members  will 
interpret  this  gesture  by  the  chief  traditional 
adversary  of  Communist  China  as  removing 
any  conceivable  Justification  for  Its  further 
exclusion  from  the  United  Nations. 

Unfortunately,  however,  nothing  Is  ever 
simple  In  international  relations.  The  United 
States  also  has  long-standing  obligations  and 
commitments  to  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan. 

Washington  has  Jettisoned  the  last  vestige 
of  fiction  that  this  government  has  any  legit- 
imate claim  to  mainland  China;  but  it  can- 
not, without  loss  of  "honor"  and  "credibil- 
ity," abandon  altogether  a  faithful  ally  and  a 
strategically  Important  Pacific  outpost.  How 
to  reconcile  these  moral  and  military  obliga- 
tions to  Taipei  with  the  newly  emerging  rela- 
tionship with  PeUng  is  as  difficult  a  problem 
in  diplomacy  as  one  can  imagine. 

Insofar  as  the  UN  aspects  are  concerned, 
the  administration  has  chosen  to  straddle,  to 
try  to  have  its  cake  and  eat  It  too — in  other 
words,  to  breathe  new  life  Into  the  OlA  con- 
cept of  "two  Chinas."  Washington  Is  urging 
that  "the  People's  Republic  of  China  should 
be  represented  and  at  the  same  time  provi- 
sion should  be  made  that  the  R^ubllc  of 
China  iM  not  deprived  of  Its  repreMntatton." 
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On  the  face  of  It,  this  position  does  not 
seem  Illogical  or  imreaaonable.  There  has  In 
recent  years  been  a  growing  sentiment  arrK'ng 
UN  members,  which  has  also  been  voiced  by 
the  Secretary-General,  In  favor  of  "univer- 
sality," that  is,  that  the  UN  should  become 
as  nearly  universal  as  possible. 

In  particular,  It  has  been  felt,  and  the 
Secretary-General  has  urged,  that  the  states 
divided  after  World  War  11  shoxild  no  longer 
be  excluded  pending  reunification,  but  that 
the  governments  established  In  both  parts 
should  be  represented  In  the  UN — of  course 
without  prejudice  to  eventual  reunification 
by  agreement  between  them. 

This  "dual  representation"  would  presum- 
ably Include  the  two  Oermanys,  the  two 
Koreas  and  perhaps,  after  the  war  there  Is 
ended,  the  two  Vletnams. 

It  Is  probable  that,  had  the  United  States 
been  willing  to  support  or  accept  a  "dual 
representation"  formula  for  China  several 
years  ago.  even  one  or  two  years  ago,  the 
Assembly  would  have  approved.  But  having — 
as  In  other  cases — waited  too  long,  the  United 
States  (and  Nationalist  China)  may  well 
have  missed  the  bus. 

Of  course  the  Nationalist  government,  still 
claiming  to  be  the  government  of  the  whole 
of  China,  has  Itself  hitherto  strongly  exposed 
"dual  representation"  but  It  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  live  with  It  If  the  only  alter- 
native were  total  exclusion. 

However,  the  real,  and  probably  decisive, 
obstacle  to  adoption  of  a  "dual  representa- 
tion" formula  for  China  In  1971  Is  that  the 
People's  Republic,  which  a  majority  of  UN 
members  now  certainly  desire  to  see  seated 
In  the  UN,  continues  to  insist  that  It  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  sit  If  Taiwan 
were  still  there. 

Peking  reiterated  this  condition  In  the 
most  categorical  terms  last  month  following 
Secretary  of  State  WUllam  P.  Rogers'  an- 
nouncement of  the  latest  United  States  posi- 
tion. 

There  Is  no  reason  not  to  take  the  condi- 
tion seriously,  particularly  since  Peking 
must  calculate  that  the  tide  is  moving  so  Ir- 
resistibly in  its  favor  that,  even  should  the 
American  tactic  prevail  this  year,  It  would 
almost  certainly  be  set  aside  by  the  Assem- 
bly next  year. 

There  would  appear  to  be  almost  no  incen- 
tive for  Peking  to  compromise  on  an  issue 
which  has  for  years  been  so  central  to  its  na- 
tional alms.  Indeed  the  Chinese  are  likely 
now.  In  the  light  of  the  diminishing  United 
States  presence  In  East  Asia  and  their  ob- 
vious concern  that  a  rearmed  Japan  might 
eventually  fill  the  "vacuum."  to  be  even 
more  determined  than  before  not  to  admit 
that  Taiwan  has  even  the  shadow  of  a  right 
to  a  status  separate  from  the  mainland. 

The  United  States  administration  Is  there- 
fcre  now  confronted  with  a  dilemma  per- 
haps even  more  acute  than  that  which  ex- 
isted before  the  proposed  summit  meeting 
was  announced.  It  has  felt  compelled  to 
move  in  two  opposite  directions  at  once — 
and  the  two  objectives  have  l>ecome  wholly 
Incompatible. 

Just  why  the  administration,  so  soon  after 
dramatically  renewing  contact  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republc  of  China  and  committing  It- 
self to  a  summit  meeting  In  Peking,  should 
display  such  zeal  In  pursuing  in  the  UN  a 
policy  It  knows  to  be  utterly  obnoxious  to 
the  Chinese,  is  far  from  clear. 

Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  It  leaned  so  far 
and  so  suddenly  toward  Peking,  to  the  con- 
sternation not  only  the  Taipei  but  of  Tokyo 
and  other  friends  in  East  Asia  and  to  the 
horror  of  some  right-wing  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  has  caused  the  administration 
to  attempt  to  compensate  and  to  reassure 
those  thus  offended  by  ardently  defending 
the  "rights"  of  Taiwan  In  the  UJI. 

It  is  hard  to  see,  however,  how  this  tac- 
tic, even  If  it  should  lae  temporarily  succeaalt ' 


ful.  could  be  profitable  to  the  United  States 
or  to  anyone  else. 

Peking  no  doubt  expects  the  United  States, 
at  least  for  the  present,  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
Nationalists  and  to  continue  to  maintain 
their  right  to  sit  in  the  General  Assembly.  It 
seems  doubtful,  however,  that  the  People's 
Republic  would  expect  the  United  States. 
Just  after  having  agreed  to  the  summit  in  Pe- 
king, to  carry  its  loyalty  to  Taipei  so  far  as 
actually  to  mobilize  a  UN  majority  for  a  pos- 
ture whloh  Peking  has  repeatedly  and  cate- 
gorically stated  would  prevent  Its  assuming 
a  UN  seat. 

If  this  should  occur,  one  wonders  what 
would  happen  to  the  new  climate  of  detente 
between  the  two  countries.  Certainly  there 
would  be  an  outburst  of  rage  In  Peking  which 
would  be  more  than  ritualistic.  Under  those 
circumstances  would  the  Nlxon-Chou  meet- 
ing take  place  as  and  when  planned?  If  it 
did,  would  It  In  that  atmosphere  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  the  participants 
originally  had  In  mind? 

In  announcing  the  meeting  far  In  advance, 
both  parties  have  given  hostages  to  fortune 
in  that  each  has  to  some  extent  constrained 
himself  not  to  take,  in  the  Interval,  action  so 
obnoxious  to  the  other  that  the  meeting 
would  be  called  off — or.  if  held,  would  prove 
a  fiasco.  In  this  respect  President  Nixon  would 
seem  to  have  more  of  a  problem  than  the 
Chinese  prime  minister,  for  he  would  suffer 
politically  at  home  and  abroad  more  than 
would  Chou  En-lal  If  his  dramatic  Initiative 
should  fizzle  out. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  perhaps 
what  we  should  devoutly  hope  for  Is  that  de- 
spite its  conspicuous  efforts,  the  United 
States  would  fall  in  the  forthcoming  UN 
Assembly  to  obtain  approval  of  any  form  of 
dual  representation:  that  Peking  would  be 
seated  In  the  Security  Council  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  its  own  terms,  and  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  would  consequently  lose 
their  seats. 

Actually  this  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
probable  outcome.  It  seems  doubtful  that  so 
strong  a  tide  could  be  stemmed  at  the  last 
minute  by  a  tactical  device  which,  no  matter 
how  plausible  and  attractive  It  may  seem  in 
principle,  how  consonant  It  may  be  with  the 
widely  routed  goal  of  "universality,"  would 
nevertheless  clearly  frustrate  the  will  of  the 
majority  that  the  mainland  at  last  be  seated. 
It  seems  questionable  that  the  majority 
would  tolerate  any  such  frustration. 

The  United  States  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
saved  by  its  friends,  hopefully  this  year 
rather  than  next,  from  the  hazards  of  the 
curiously  ambivalent  tactics  it  has  chosen  to 
pursue. 


THE  VARIED  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
OP  FORMER  SENATOR  HARRY 
DARBY  OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Kansas  has  produced  many  outstanding 
national  leaders  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate fields,  but  few  have  achieved  the 
broad  degree  of  recognition  in  so  many 
areas  as  Harry  Darby,  of  Kansas  City, 
Kans.  As  Joe  Lasteiic,  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  asked  in  a  recent  Star  magazine 
article,  "Is  there  anything  Harry  Darby 
hasn't  done?" 

A  former  U.S.  Senator,  successful  In- 
dustrialist, Republican  Party  leader,  fa- 
ther, grandfather,  and  friend  to  countless 
individuals  of  all  ages  and  stations  in 
life,  Harry  Darby  is  one  of  Kansas'  and 
America's  most  remarkable  men. 

I  believe  his  former  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  would  find  this  article  to  be  inter- 
esting and  enjoyable.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 

as  follows : 

Is    There    Antthino    Harry    Darbt    Hasn't 

Done? 

(By  Joe  Lasteiic ) 

Walk  into  Harry  Darby's  spacious  ofllce  In 
Kansas  City.  Kansas,  and  you  find  a  place 
filled  with  a  friendly  man  surrounded  by 
comfortable  clutter.  No  plush  carpet,  no 
exotic  plants,  no  decorator  touches  In  these 
two  rooms  to  enhance  the  occupant.  Here  It 
Is  all  genuine — souvemrs,  pictures,  plaques 
and  books  that  tell  a  story  of  a  life  of  com- 
munity service. 

He's  up  from  his  desk,  walking  toward  you, 
smiling,  and  a  handshake.  An  inquiry 
about  your  family  greets  the  caller.  That 
friendliness  of  the  country  makes  you  feel 
right  at  home. 

"Coffee?"  he  inquires.  He  offers  a  cigar  from 
his  best  stock. 

On  the  walls  are  scores  of  black  and  white 
photographs,  row  on  row  of  familiar  faces  In 
the  news.  Important  men,  powerful  men, 
some  long  gone,  others  still  active.  They're 
all  friends  of  the  former  U.S.  senator. 

Those  plaques,  the  catUe  bookends.  the 
t-oots  he  wears,  the  big  picture  of  his  coun- 
try home  in  Wyandotte  County,  all  identify 
htm  as  a  man  Interested  in  agriculture. 

There  are  souvenirs  from  his  years  as  leader 
of  the  American  Royal  Livestock  and  Horse 
Show,  as  a  mover  for  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  and  friend  of  the  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame. 
Another  picture  shows  his  plant  In  Kansas 
City.  Kansas,  where  steel  products  are  fabri- 
cated, railroad  tank  cars  built  and  water 
towers  constructed.  Next  to  It  is  an  LST  typi- 
cal of  the  almost  1.500  his  plant  turned  out 
in  World  War  II  and  used  In  the  invasions 
in  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  His  wealth  comes 
from  the  industrial  firms  he  guides. 

Other  gifts,  remembrances,  certificates, 
and  badges  bring  back  memories  of  his  days 
as  Republican  national  committeeman  for 
Kansas  for  25  years.  Books  on  the  presiden- 
tial papers  of  his  friends,  Elsenhower,  Tru- 
man and  Johnson,  indicate  his  bipartisan 
political  friendships. 

Darby  sits  down  at  his  desk,  swings  around 
In  his  chair,  smiles  broadly  and  says  he's 
open  for  questions.  You  spy  a  picture  of  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  on  his  desk.  You  ask  about 
It  and  Darby  Is  eager  to  talk  about  his  old 
friend.  He  mentions  a  telephone  call  that 
might  be  said  to  be  a  prelude  to  Elsenhower's 
campaign  for  the  Presidency. 

Just  before  the  1948  election  the  G.O.P. 
national  chairman,  Herbert  Brownell,  and 
Republican  leaders  around  the  country  talked 
together  on  a  conference  call  about  the  only 
race  that  mattered— Thomas  E.  Dewey  chal- 
lenging President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

"Everybody  said  everything  was  fine," 
Darby  recalled,  "until  It  came  to  my  turn.  'I 
think  we're  in  trouble,"  I  told  them.  Clar- 
ence Brown  (Ohio  member  of  Congress)  in- 
terrupted me.  'Tut.  tut,  Harry,  what  did  you 
have  for  breakfast?'  " 

The  rest  Is  history — the  upset  victory  of 
Truman.  For  Darby  it  was  no  time  to  wring 
hands.  He  had  tasted  defeat  before.  In  fact 
It  seemed  to  be  a  steady  diet  for  Republicans 
from  1932 — five  presidential  elections  In  a 
row. 

"In  1936  we  were  seriously  thinking  of 
throwing  the  name  Republican  out  of  this 
world,"  Darby  said  recalling  the  PJDJl.  land- 
slide, "but  there  Just  was  no  other  thing  to 
call  the  party." 

So  his  thoughts  again  turned  to  the  futxure 
and  the  next  presidential  contest.  He  Tlsltad 
with  his  friend,  Roy  A.  Roberta,  the  lata 
chairman  of  the  board  of  The  Star.  They 
talked  about  General  Eisenhower,  Ksmsan, 
victorious  leader  of  the  Allied  forces,  then 
president  of  Columbia  university. 

"One  time  Boy  and  I  were  at  ttia  Orldlron 
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club  dinner  in  Washington  and  GenereJ 
(George)  Marshall  and  General  Elsenhower 
were  there.  I  talked  to  Marshall  and  asked 
him  to  help  me  Interest  Ike  In  nmnlng.  He 
agreed  to  that  and  thought  Ike  should  do  it." 
Elsenhower  did  not  think  much  of  the 
idea. 

•  I'm  Just  not  interested,"  Darby  quoted 
Elsenhower.  "I'm  Just  not  interested  In  that 
at  all.  I  Just  don't  want  to  be  In  politics. 
Take  Milton  (his  brother).  He's  the  politi- 
cian in  the  family.  He's  had  great  experience 
lu  public  life.  He'd  make  you  a  good  candi- 
date." 

•  I  still  told  Ike  I  was  going  to  plan  on  him 
being  available,"  Darby  said. 

He  fell  into  deep  thought,  a  smile  crossed 
his  face. 

■Ill  never  forget  those  two  guys,"  he  said 
t  f  Marshall  and  Elsenhower.  "Handsome, 
well-dressed,  personable,  and  they  Just  gave 
\'r\e  app>earance  of  the  great  leaders  they  both 
were.  You  could  always  tell  it  when  they 
walked  Into  the  room." 

It  wasnt  long  before  Darby  found  him- 
self In  the  peculiar  fwsitlDn  of  being  the 
baby  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  only 
one  singing  the  praises  of  Elsenhower  while 
every  other  Republican  rallied  around  the 
most  powerful  and  Influential  party  member 
of  the  moment.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of 
Ohio. 

"Everybody  was  for  Taft,"  Darby  said.  "He 
was  at  his  height.  He  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  but  I  didn't  think  he  could  vrtn.  Taft 
was  way  out  In  front,  then  Earl  Warren,  then 
Harold  Stassen.  I  told  them  I  wasn't  against 
anybody.  I  was  for  Elsenhower." 

Darby  got  to  the  Senate  on  the  app)olnt- 
ment  of  then  Gov.  Frank  Carlson,  filling  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sen.  Clyde 
Reed  In  late  1940.  Darby  at  first  had  declined 
the  offer. 

"I  guess  250  fellows  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Senate,"  Darby  laughed.  "Prank  (Carlson) 
called  me  up  and  talked  to  me  about  It.  I 
said  I  Just  couldn't  do  It.  But  he  asked  me  to 
visit,  with  him  about  It  in  his  office.  So  I 
ag.-eed  to  that,  but  I  didn't  tell   my  wife." 

The  next  day  Darby  left  home  early  for 
Topeka. 

"I  walked  Into  the  Governor's  office  and 
he  had  all  of  the  press  corps  there,"  Darby 
remembered.  "He  said  'Good  morning,  sena- 
tor.' and  I  never  got  a  chance  to  say  a  word." 

That  caused  some  problems  at  home. 

"Roy  (Roberts)  called  Edith,  thinking  she 
would  be  pleased  and  happy,  and  congratu- 
lated her,"  Darby  said.  "She  argued  with  him 
and  said  It  Just  couldn't  be  so.  It  was  a  shock 
for  the  whole  family." 

By  1951  General  Elsenhower  was  back  on 
active  duty,  this  time  as  supreme  commander 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  any  thought  of  politics  seemed  out  of 
the  question. 

"I  took  the  position  I  would  not  talk  pol- 
itics to  him,"  Darby  said.  "I  realized  that 
he  did  not  want  to  talk  politics  because  he 
was  in  the  European  theater  and  wearing 
the  uniform.  I  Instead  talked  to  General 
(Jerry)  Persons.  He  said  Ike  was  listening, 
but  never  committed  himself.  He  seemed 
to  be  taking  time  for  thinking.  Ike  said  he 
had  no  political  ambitions,  yet  I  felt  sure 
he  would  accept  a  clear  cut  call  from  the  peo- 
ple. If  he  could  be  convinced  it  was  his 
duty  to  serve  his  country  again — this  time  In 
the  White  House — he  would  do  it.  Some  peo- 
ple doubted  he  was  a  Republican — the  Demo- 
crats were  trying  to  sell  him  on  being  their 
candidate — but  I  felt  stire  he  was  a  Re- 
publican." 

Darby  noted  he  had  known  the  Eisenhower 
family  a  long  time  and  he  always  thought 
of  the  general  as  a  natural  leader,  a  sure 
winner. 

"I  knew  him  in  and  out  of  Abilene,"  Darby 
said.  "I  used  to  kid  him  that  I  got  to  France 
(In  World  War  I)  and  he  didn't.  It  was  one  of 


his  disappointments  that  he  did  not  get  to 
Prance." 

When  did  the  first  nibble  come  that  Elsen- 
hower would  take  up  the  challenge  to  enter 
politics? 

"It  came  through  Jerry  Persons  and  he 
didn't  have  to  tell  me  the  answer  was  yes 
and  he  didn't  quote  Ike,  he  Just  Indicated 
that  we  ought  to  get  moving,"  Darby  ex- 
plained. 

When  General  Elsenhower  returned  home 
to  Abilene  to  begin  his  campaign  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination,  things 
went  poorly.  It  rained  on  the  rally  that  day 
and  his  speech  was  a  dud. 

"Everything  looked  bad  for  us,"  Darby  re- 
called. "The  next  day,  though.  It  was  all 
sunshine.  He  had  a  good  press  conference 
and  very  encouraging  stories  were  written. 
At  that  time  Taft  had  control  of  every- 
thing— the  convention,  the  national  com- 
mittee and  lots  of  friends  as  delegates." 

"Our  campaign,"  Darby  explained,  "was 
that  Taft  could  be  nominated,  but  it  would 
be  hard  to  get  him  elected.  When  Repub- 
licans talked  about  Ike  they  were  sure  he 
could  be  elected — and  that's  the  philosophy 
that  won  for  us." 

Did  Elsenhower  have  any  doubts? 

"No,  no.  After  he  said  yes,  It  was  noth- 
ing but  full  speed  ahead,"  Darby  replied. 
"He  never  worked  so  hard  In  his  life,  and 
said  so,  and  all  because  we  sold  him  on  the 
Idea  he  was  answering  another  call  to  duty." 

Agiiin  the  rest  is  history — a  hard-fought 
convention,  the  nomination,  a  difficult  cam- 
paign against  the  articulate  and  refreshing 
Democratic  candidate.  Adlal  Stevenson,  and 
a  big  victory  for  Elsenhower.  Darby  feels 
the  votes  of  women  made  the  difference. 

"People  liked  Ike,  especially  the  women," 
Darby  said.  "I  notice  it  even  today  that  when 
women  talk  about  him  they  say  how  won- 
derful he  was,  how  lovable  he  was." 

In  his  books,  Elsenhower  has  little  to  say 
about  the  selection  of  his  running  mate, 
then  Sen.  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  California. 
Darby  remembers  that  about  10  Republican 
leaders  got  together  to  discuss  the  matter. 

"We  decided  Nixon  wotUd  be  the  beet 
man,"  Darby  said.  "We  knew  he  was  a  great 
speaker,  he  was  a  returning  serviceman,  he 
viras  young,  he  had  political  experience.  We 
had  talked  about  Bill  Knowland,  Dan  Thorn- 
ton and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  We  decided  on 
Nixon.  Of  course,  we  checked  it  with  Ike 
and  it  was  agreeable  with  him." 

Pour  years  later  In  the  1956  convention 
some  Republicans  close  to  President  Eisen- 
hower sought  ways  to  dump  Nixon  from 
the  ticket,  feeling  that  Instead  the  "wonder 
boy  from  Minnesota."  Harold  Stassen,  would 
be  ideal.  Nixon's  father  was  crltlcsilly  ill  and 
as  it  turned  out  the  plotting  politicians  did 
not  have  the  heart  to  hit  Nixon  with  an- 
other personal  blow.  It  is  a  story  few  know 
about.  Darby  confirms  it.  but  in  deference 
to  the  President  he  now  feels  the  least 
said  about  it.  the  better.  Darby  was  not 
among  those  seeking  a  replacement  for 
Nixon. 

What  of  President  Nixon  today? 

"I  always  gave  the  President  credit  for 
knowing  what  he  was  doing,"  Darby  said.  "I 
always  had  confidence  In  him.  He  was  still 
young  when  he  was  defeated  for  the  presi- 
dency In  1960  and  I  felt  he  would  beat  his 
way  back  up.  Experience  is  a  great  teach- 
er, and  he  had  a  lot  of  it.  Smart  as  he  is, 
I  felt  he  would  find  a  way  up." 

Will  Nixon  be  re-elected? 

"I  think  hell  come  out  on  top  again," 
Darby    predicted. 

With  Elsenhower  In  the  White  House  there 
vraa  talk  from  time  to  time  of  Darby  be- 
coming G.O.P.  national  chairman. 

"I  always  knew  that  would  take  too  much 
time  away  from  my  Interests  in  Kansas," 
Darby  explained.  "It  was  hard  to  turn  down. 


■ure,  but  I  dldnt  like  tha  Idea  of  spending 
time  away  from  home." 

His  father  was  a  Wyandotte  County  com- 
missioner, his  grandfather  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
and  BO  politics  came  naturally  to  Darby.  He 
managed  Clyde  Reed's  campaign  for  gover- 
nor In  1928,  served  as  chairman  of  the  Kansas 
highway  commission  during  the  depression 
years  and  was  G.O.P.  national  committeeman 
for  Kansas  from  1940  to  1964.  Darby  an- 
swered some  political  questions: 

Is  political  life  cleaner  today  than  it  used 
to  be? 

"I  think  so,  because  of  the  mass  media — 
people  looking  over  your  shoulder — so  there's 
much  more  integrity  In  government." 

Have  voting  machines  helped? 

"The  way  elections  are  held  now,  they  are 
very  much  In  accordance  with  the  law.  Both 
sides  watch  closely  and  Intelligently." 

ATe  voters  better  informed  than  in  the 
past? 

"I  think  so.  Education  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
It.  The  press  now  Is  so  Informative.  People 
get  enough  information  to  make  up  their 
own  minds.  They  don't  have  to  go  around 
asking  "What's  In  the  air?  What's  going  on?"  " 

You  have  been  an  officer  at  six  national 
conventions.  Would  you  change  the  system 
of  choosing  candidates? 

"I  think  we  should  keep  It  as  It  Is.  The  sys- 
tem now  gets  some  good  delegates,  and  pretty 
good  results." 

Democrats  such  as  Harry  S.  Truman,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  Hubert  Humphrey  all 
consider  themselves  your  friends.  How  do 
you  account  for  that  when  you  have  spent 
so  much  money  and  time  and  worked  so  hard 
to  defeat  them? 

"I  don't  find  that  difficult  at  all.  That's 
the  object  of  the  game:  To  win.  They  play  It 
the  same  way.  I'm  not  embarrassed  to  op- 
pose them.  "There's  been  no  reluctance  on 
their  part  to  oppose  me.  For  I  always  re- 
spected them  as  worthy  competitors  and  de- 
cent competitors,  and  I  tried  to  be  Just  as 
decent.  You  know,  It  isn't  going  to  take  away 
from  the  Republican  party  to  be  nice  to  peo- 
ple, to  co-operate  with  men  in  government. 
One  thing  I've  never  done  publicly  Is  to 
criticize  a  political  opponent.  Sure  I  worked 
against  them,  but  I  never  made  a  speech  to 
tear  anybody  down  because  he  was  vying  for 
public  office." 

You  have  had  your  share  political  fights. 
Have  you  forgotten  the  pot  shots,  forgiven 
them? 

"It's  not  a  bit  hard  to  do.  I  think  what 
you  are  and  what  you  do  Is  pretty  well  un- 
derstood by  the  majority.  I  don't  have  any 
hate  for  my  opposition.  I  don't  hate  or  dis- 
like anybody.  I'm  consoled  with  the  feeling 
of  knowing  I  have  quite  a  few  friends  who 
do  believe  me,  who  want  to  cooperate  with 
me  and  vidth  my  efforts." 

You  are  one  of  those  "angels"  the  party 
loves,  the  men  who  spend  their  money  for 
campaign  contributions,  picking  up  the  tab 
for  political-social  events,  other  expenaea. 
Was  it  worth  it? 

"I  could  not  have  spent  it  for  a  better 
piupose.  We  had  fun,  and  It  was  In  the  in- 
terest of  good  government."  Adding  vrtth  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  always  managed  to  get 
our  Kansas  delegation  in  the  front  rows  of 
the  convention." 

So  many  friends  know  Darby's  generosity, 
his  remembering  folks  at  a  time  of  travail 
or  of  happiness,  throwing  a  party  or  send- 
ing a  gift. 

"I'm  Just  normal.  I  don't  think  I'm  un- 
usual in  that  respect,"  he  said.  "I  think  most 
people  are  as  generous  as  they  can  afford 
to  be." 

A  look  around  the  walls  of  the  Darby 
office  means  gazing  upon  row  after  row 
of  famous  personages,  virtually  all  of  them 
politicians.  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Soma 
overflow  with  compliments  in  signing  tbslr 
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autographs.  Sample:  "To  Hairy  Darby,  big 
enough  and  grand  enovigh  to  be  a  Texan. 
L.B.J."  A  picture  ol  Darby  on  crutches 
brought  a  big  smile  Instead  of  a  pained  ex- 
pression. 

"I  think  that  picture  went  around  the 
world,"  Darby  said. 

The  reason  was  that  he  was  injured  when 
knocked  down  by  Tibetan  mastlfs,  huge  dogs 
that  were  given  to  President  Elsenhower, 
who,  Ln  turn,  sent  them  as  a  gift  to  Darby. 
They  proved  to  be  a  costly  pair,  first  becaus* 
of  the  veterinarian  and  then  the  physicians 
who  attended  Darby. 

"Ike  called  and  asked  If  I  like  dogs,"  Darby 
said.  "I  made  a  mistake  and  told  him  yea. 
They  were  very  attractive  when  they  ar- 
rived— a  male  and  female  as  big  as  Shet- 
land ponies — but  no  one  knew  that  she  was 
pregnant.  We  had  four  or  five  pups." 

Darby  said  he  worried  about  the  animals 
because  they  had  a  reputation  for  being 
fierce,  and  he  feared  they  might  Injure  some- 
one. So  he  gave  them  to  friends  who  had 
large  farms  and  could  keep  rein  on  them. 

Souvenirs  and  mementoes  around  the 
Darby  office  Indicated  other  Interests  besides 
politics:  The  American  Royal  Livestock  and 
Horse  Show,  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame, 
the  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame,  and  the  Elsen- 
hower museum  and  library  at  Abilene. 

"I  was  at  It  more  than  60  years,"  Darby  said 
of  the  American  RoysJ.  "I  never  got  dis- 
couraged because  I  knew  we  were  right  to 
promote  agriculture.  Livestock  Is  the  besls 
of  the  economy  of  this  entire  area.  If  you 
don't  have  agriculture  products,  especially 
livestock,  you  dont  have  a  good  economy 
here.  I  think  the  Royal  has  been  the  bally- 
hoo for  the  Industry.  Kansas  City  Is  a  great 
place  for  the  Future  F'armers  and  the  4-H 
club.  I  look  upon  them  as  character  building 
and  business  organizations.  They  encoiutige 
our  young  men  and  women  to  practice  farm- 
ing, to  raise  better  livestock  and  crops,  and 
when  they  do  that,  they  Improve  themselves 
and  the  economy  as  well." 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  at  Bonner 
Springs  Is  another  Darby  love. 

"I  felt  we  were  entitled  to  that  kind  of 
shrine.  I  was  able  to  get  most  of  the  Influen- 
tial people  in  agriculture  to  agree  that  Wyan- 
dotte County  was  the  best  place  for  it.  It's  on 
the  way.  It's  a  sound  project.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  be  supported  more  In  the 
future." 

Darby  wanted  the  Cowboy  H&ll  of  Fame  to 
be  built  at  that  "Queen  of  Cowtowns."  Dodge 
City,  Kan.,  but  Oklahoma  City  won  out. 
Darby  serves  on  the  board  and  allows  that 
"It  is  going  along  wonderfully,  Is  on  Its  feet, 
and  financing  Itself  with  admissions." 

The  Jewel  is  the  Elsenhower  center  In 
which  he  was  the  prime  mover,  and  his  In- 
terest continues  unflagging.  A  letter  to  Darby 
from  President  Elsenhower  after  a  visit  to 
Abilene  expresses  a  grateful  theme: 

"Once  again  I  experience  the  same  feeling 
of  frustration  that  Is  my  lot  whenever  I 
endeavor  to  thank  you,  particularly  for  what 
you  are  doing  on  behalf  of  the  Elsenhower 
library  project." 

The  biggest  obstacle  was  getting  the  Elsen- 
hower brothers  to  agree  that  the  family  home 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment along  with  everything  in  It.  They  did 
not  believe  in  bureaucracy,  they  Jiist  did 
not  like  the  Idea  of  the  government  being 
In  charge  of  something  so  personal  to  them. 

"I  had  to  argue  with  the  whole  gang  for 
a  couple  of  years,"  Darby  said,  "to  get  them 
to  do  what  they  were  supposed  to  do." 

Dwlght  was  the  first  to  agree,  Milton  next, 
but  the  others  took  more  time  and  friendly 
persuasion  to  sign  the  deed  relinquishing  the 
property. 

"My  position  was  to  ask  them,  "Who  Is 
going  to  care  for  It  after  we  are  all  gone?  A 
shrine  like  that  belonged  In  the  hands  of  the 
federal  government.' " 


Establishing  the  center  In  Kansas  was  not 
an  easy  task  either.  Some  newspapers  edi- 
torialized against  building  the  Elsenhower 
museum  In  the  dust  bowl  and  some  thought 
everything  should  remain  In  Washington. 
The  physical  plant  is  valued  at  0  million 
dollars  and  the  relics  and  papers  are  invalu- 
able. 

"I  think  It's  wonderfiU  to  have  the  pres- 
idential libraries — Elsenhower,  Truman, 
Hoover,  Johnson,  Roosevelt,  soon  Kennedy, 
someday  NLxon,  spread  about  the  country," 
Darby  said.  "It  gives  people  a  chance  to  see 
them  who  never  would  be  able  otherwise  to 
visit  them." 

How  did  Darby  get  so  many  things  ac- 
complished, and  play  so  mainy  important 
roles  In  project  after  project  while  directing 
an  industrial  plant  that  In  Itself  U  a  full- 
time  Job? 

"You  never  get  it  done  by  yourself,"  Dar- 
by answered.  "It's  your  ability  to  get  others 
associated  with  you  to  do  a  Job.  Tou  have 
to  know  people.  Roy  Roberts  was  a  giant 
at  that.  If  you  know  a  fellow,  you've  got  a 
good  chance  of  doing  business  with  him." 

Darby  talked  about  his  personal  feelings 
about  life  around  him. 

Reflecting  on  the  fact  that  the  old  tim- 
ers are  retiring  or  are  gone.  Darby  expressed 
some  disappointment  that  young  men  seem 
reluctant  to  take  up  the  reins  of  leadership 
In  the  Kansas  City  area. 

"It  only  takes  one  or  two  people  to  make 
the  difference  in  any  program,"  he  confided. 
"There's  always  a  champion.  There  must  be 
if  you're  going  to  have  strong  leadership." 

Darby  is  a  family  man — four  daughters,  16 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren. 
How  does  he  regard  young  people  today? 

"I  like  them  because  they  speak  out,  they 
vent  their  feelings  and  there's  no  question 
about  how  they  feel.  As  for  the  grandchil- 
dren, they're  smart  enough  to  follow  their 
parents  and  grandparents.  Really,  about  the 
only  debate  we  have  with  them  is  their  hair 
style." 

His  life  is  one  of  many  successes;  have 
there  been  disappointments? 

"I  haven't  had  many  disappointments.  My 
best  friends  have  never  disappointed  me. 
They've  always  turned  in  a  fine  performance 
for  me.  I've  taken  my  wife  and  family  in 
partnership  in  my  activities.  I  think  they 
have  enjoyed  it." 

Why  at  the  age  of  78  does  he  continue  to 
work  so  hard? 

"Because  I  like  to.  I've  associated  with  a 
lot  of  good  folks.  I  enjoy  working  with 
them." 

Your  doctors  told  you  when  you  were  a 
young  man  to  quit  working  if  you  wanted 
to  stay  alive  after  diffteult  gall  bladder  sur- 
gery and  an  appendectomy.  You  were  sup- 
posed to  stay  in  bed.  Why  did  you  ignore 
their  advice? 

"Never  In  my  life  have  I  called  It  quits. 
I  bucked  the  odds  and  sUyed  with  it.  I'm 
glad  I  did  because  I  bedleve  work  and  the 
time  you  spend  with  your  family  and  friends 
is  what  keeps  you  alive.  So  many  get  to  be 
senior  citizens  but  they  want  to  talk  out 
and  they  dont  want  to  be  in  the  back  seat 
I  believe  If  you  give  up  an  active  life,  you 
should  quit  talking." 


UNITED  STATES -raELAND   AIR 
TRANSPORT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
plore the  action  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  denouncing  the  interna- 
tional airline  landing  rights  Ireland  has 
received  In  the  past  In  New  York  City.  I 
realize  that  it  may  seem  a  little  unbal- 
anced that  Ireland  should  have  landing 
rights  In  Boston.  New  York,  and  Chicago 
while  the  United  States  has  landing 
rights  only  In  Shannon.  But  Ireland  is 


a  small  country,  and  It  Is  therefore  not 
too  Inappropriate  that  Ireland  should 
be  permitted  to  fly  aircraft  to  three  air- 
ports In  our  great  Nation  as  opposed  to 
one  airport  In  her  small  nation.  In  fact, 
let  us  remember  that  our  country  Is  135 
times  larger  In  area  than  Ireland. 

More  Important,  this  action  woiild 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  needless  afTront  to  a 
loyal  ally  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
throughout  our  history  our  Nation  has 
done  what  It  could  to  assist  and  aid  Ire- 
land. At  the  same  time  our  Nation  has 
received  many  of  Its  finest  people  and 
leaders  from  that  little  country. 

I  would  think  that  a  special  friend 
like  Ireland  should  receive  special  treat- 
ment and  would  be  permitted  to  retain 
her  landing  rights.  I  have  had  this  view 
for  some  time  and.  in  fact,  protested  any 
denouncement  of  our  transportation 
agreement  with  Ireland  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Rogers  on  March  11,  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter and  the  reply  I  received  from  David 
M.  Abshire.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

March  11. 1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mb.  Sxcixtaxt  :  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  United  States  Oovemment  is  con- 
sidering serving  notice  of  partial  denuncia- 
tion of  our  Air  Transport  Agreement  with 
Irelemd. 

Such  a  proposed  denunciation  would.  In 
my  view,  be  most  unfortunate.  Ireland  has 
had  its  share  of  economic  problems  and  the 
continuation  of  the  present  agreement  would 
be  particularly  helpful  to  that  country.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  look  upon  the 
agreement  as  one  method  of  extending  In- 
formal aid  to  an  old  friend  who  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  United  States.  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  therefore,  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  not  proceed  with  Its  plan  to  de- 
nounce the  Air  Transport  Agreement  with 
Ireland. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Claiboknz  Pxll. 


DWARTMXNT  Of  StATX. 

Washington,  B.C..  March  29,  IS71. 
Hon.  Claibornx  Pxtx. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  The  Department  ap- 
preciates receiving  the  views  expressed  in 
your  letter  of  March  11  about  the  problem 
of  the  US-Ireland  Air  Transport  Agreement. 
I  hope  that  the  following  will  provide  you 
with  some  additional  Information  on  the 
background  of  the  problem. 

For  twelve  years  we  have  sought  to  obtain 
landing  rights  at  Dublin  as  a  means  of 
restoring  equity  under  the  US-Ireland  Agree- 
ment. Our  rights  are  limited  to  Shannon 
alone,  whereas  Irish  Airlines  flies  from  Dub- 
lin to  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago.  As  a 
result,  Irish  Airlines  has  had  consistently 
greater  revenues  from  the  1964  Air  Transport 
Agreement  than  the  US  airlines  (Pan  Ameri- 
can and  TWA).  In  1969.  a  typical  year,  the 
figures  were  (26  million  vs.  tS  million.  Over 
the  past  six  years,  the  Irish  have  had  about 
$100  million  in  revenues  more  than  U.S.  air- 
lines (1140  vs.  $40  mUUon) . 

Shannon  was  critical  to  our  trans-Atlantic 
routes  Just  after  World  War  n  when  the 
Agreement  was  negotiated,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  the  Irish  access  to  three  US 
cities  as  part  of  that  trade.  But  Shannon  has 
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become  far  less  valuable  to  us  while  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago  are  extremely 
profltable  for  renegotiation  when  circum- 
stances change.  We  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
renegotiate  since  19S8.  but  the  Irish  have 
rebuffed  all  our  attempts  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  progressively  softened  the  terms 
of  our  request.  As  a  result,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  measures  that  are  likely 
to  bring  about  serioxis  negotiations  on  this 
matter. 

Our  International  aviation  policy  calls  for 
vigorous  action  to  obtain  for  US  carriers  a 
fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  compete 
abroad.  Another  principle  we  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  is  to  treat  exchanges  of 
aviation  rights  on  their  own  merits.  Unless 
we  follow  this  principle.  It  becomes  hnpoe- 
sible  to  maintain  satisfactory  relatonshps 
with  the  many  countries  with  which  we  have 
bilateral  aviation  agreements. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  provide  any 
further  information  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  M.  ABSHiax, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congresaional 
Relations. 


THE  AIR  FORCE  COMMENTS  IN  RE- 
SPONSE TO  SENATOR  PROXMtRE'S 
PRESS  RELEASE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  containing 
the  Air  Force  comments  in  response  to 
Senator  Proxmire's  press  release. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AiB  F\)RCE  Comments  in  Response  to  Sen- 
ator Proxmire's  Press  Release 

Comment:  The  Air  Force  is  resorting  to 
a  deceptive  public  relations  gimmick  when 
It  suggests  that  its  B-l  bomber  development 
program  Is  a  "Ply  Before  you  Buy"  project 
which  will  cost  only  $2.7  billion  to  complete. 

In  reality,  B-l  development  will  cost  more 
than  $4  billion. 

Response :  The  Air  Force  is  unabe  to  iden- 
tify the  (4  billion  cost  estimate  mentioned 
for  B-l  development.  Our  current  estimate  Is 
$2628.3  mlUlon. 

Comment:  The  Air  Force  intends  to  buy 
the  plane  long  before  development  work 
and  flight  tests  have  been  finished. 

Response.  Under  present  programing,  and 
if  a  decision  is  made  to  buy  the  B-l,  flight 
tests  and  development  work  will  be  required 
through  1978.  Due  to  the  time  involved  to 
complete  this  effort  it  would  be  illogical  and 
prohibitively  expensive  (about  $1.6  billion 
additional  program  cost)  to  delay  the  pro- 
duction decision  point  until  completion  of 
an  development  testing. 

Secretary  Seamans  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 1 1 ,  1971  that  a  flight  test  emphasizing  air- 
frame and  engine  performance  will  precede 
the  B-l  production  decision  point.  This  basic 
test  program  will  require  a  full  year  of  ground 
and  flight  testing.  "Full  systems  perform- 
ance demonstrations  of  a  completely  inte- 
grated aircraft  will  be  deferred  until  after 
the  production  decision."  A  reduction  of  total 
flight  test  hours  which  is  possible  through 
combined  contractor  and  government  flight 
testing  will  resiUt  in  a  significant  cost  avoid- 
ance, yet  allow  the  Air  Force  to  confidently 
make  a  timely  and  logical  decision  on  pro- 
duction. 

Comment:  What  the  Air  Force  neglects  to 
mention  Is  that  there  will  be  no  avlonlca 
systems  or  weapons  on  these  planes  when 
they  are  tested,  and  that  after  the  tests  are 
completed,  it  will  be  necesMuy  to  build 
four  more  planes  for  use  in  developmant 
tests. 


Response:  The  Air  Force  in  testimony  to 
the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  in  news  releases  going  back  to 
June  1970  has  been  careful  to  explain  that 
complete  miasion  avionics  wo\ild  not  be  in- 
stalled in  the  B-l  test  aircraft,  and  that 
only  safety  of  flight  items  and  off-the-shelf 
miasion  and  traffic  control  avionics  necessary 
to  test  the  aircraft  and  engine  performance 
combination  would  be  used.  Our  experience 
has  shown  that  we  should  not  make  a  pre- 
matiire  commitment  to  any  avionics  package, 
particularly  to  the  defensive  subsystem.  The 
mission  avionics,  when  selected,  wHl  have  the 
characteristics  of  flexibility  and  growth  to  re- 
spond to  a  changing  and  expanding  threat. 
It  has  also  been  emphasized  that  the  produc- 
tion avionics,  when  defined  by  the  Air  Force, 
would  be  included  In  the  first  production  air- 
craft for  the  maximum  amotmt  of  flight  test 
prior  to  introduction  of  the  B-l  into  the 
SAC  inventory. 

Comments:  The  Air  Force  Is  resorting  to 
its  present  tactics  in  an  attempt  to  conceal 
the  mounting  cost  problems  of  the  B-l  de- 
velopment program.  In  the  past  few  years, 
the  estimated  cost  of  B-l  development  has 
gone  down  60  percent. 

Two  years  ago  the  cost  of  developing  the 
B-l  was  officially  estimated  at  $1.8  billion  in 
the  June,  1969  B-l  Selected  Acquisition  Re- 
port (SAR).  It  is  now  estimated  by  the  Air 
Force  at  $2.7  billion. 

Response:  The  Air  Force  in  t^'stlmony  to 
Congress  and  through  press  releases  has  ex- 
plained the  B-l  development  program  in- 
cluding the  program  revision  from  five  to 
three  test  aircraft.  There  has  been  no  mount- 
ing cost  problem.  The  program  estimate  in 
the  June  1969  SAR  of  $1.8  billion— expressed 
in  1968  dollars — was  a  preliminary  govern- 
ment estimate  developed  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  the  Request  For  Proposal  to  Industry  for 
the  development  contract.  As  the  soiirce  se- 
lection was  completed  and  contract  values 
became  available,  the  estimates  were  revised. 

These  subsequent  revisions  Include  prior 
year  funding  for  AMSA,  other  costs  attribut- 
able to  SRAM  Interface,  testing  and  sup- 
port costs  and  to  account  for  the  effect  of  in- 
flation. A  cost  track  of  these  changes  is  re- 
flected below: 

Planning  estimate  based  upon  1968 

doUars - --  1,800.0 

Adjustment  due  to  rovmding 28.0 

Prior  fimding   for  AMSA 143.8 

Conversion  to  then  year  dollars..      411.6 
Estimating  changes : 
Avionics    changes.    Initial    spares 
estimating      method      change. 

planned  design  changes 171.9 

Other  costs : 
SRAM/B-1  interface,  testing  and 

support  costs 129.8 

30  June  1970  SAR  Development  esti- 
mate         2686.0 

30  June  1971  SAR  Development  esti- 
mate         2628.8 

Comment:  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  re- 
search and  development  prototypes  to  be 
buUt  has  shrunk  from  seven  to  three,  a  static 
test  vehicle  has  been  dropped,  and  the  ntun- 
ber  of  engines  have  been  sharply  cut  back. 

Response :  The  original  B-l  contract  called 
for  the  fabrication  of  five  flight  test  air- 
craft, plus  one  static  and  one  fatigue  groimd 
test  airframes. 

Due  to  new  closer  Air  Force/contractor 
management  procedures  and  a  decision  to 
provide  a  full  year  of  combined  Air  Force 
contractor  flight  testing  prior  to  production 
decision,  the  number  of  flight  test  aircraft 
was  reduced  from  flve  to  three.  The  niimber 
of  test  engines  needed  was  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Adopting  recently  i»t>ven  practices  of 
the  aircraft  industry  for  the  structural  test- 
ing of  commercial  airliners,  it  was  also  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  the  static  test  airframe  by 
conducting  extensive   static   test   of   major 


structural  subassemblies.  This  change  will 
provide  test  resxilts  earlier  and  will  thus  con- 
tribute to  structural  integrity  and  avoid  cost- 
ly latw  modification. 

Comment:  The  avionics  work  involved  has 
been  vlrttially  eliminated.  The  present  $2.7 
billion  estimate  contains  less  than  $200  mil- 
lion for  avionics.  And  what  we  will  get  for 
this  money  Is  two  complete  avionics  sys- 
tems— both  of  which  will  be  used  for  ground- 
based  testing  only. 

Response:  The  avionics  work  has  not  been 
virtually  eliminated.  We  have  continually 
reflned  and  optimized  an  avionics  develop- 
ment plan  since  B-l  airframe  develc^ment 
approval.  This  development  plan  and  the  as- 
sociated system  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
experts  from  both  within  the  DOD  and  from 
the  scientific  community  in  general,  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  a  most  realistic  and  orderly 
approach  to  B-l  avionics  development.  This 
avionics  system  will  provide  the  required 
penetration  and  weapon  delivery  capability 
against  the  threat  projected  during  the  early 
years  of  B-l  usage. 

The  current  development  program  includes 
$176M  for  avionics  development.  This  will 
indeed  provide  two  sets  of  avionics  systems 
and  necessary  spares;  and  we  intend  to  ef- 
fectively utilize  these  two  systems  In  ground 
test  facilities.  An  option  to  procure  a  third 
avionics  subsystem  has  been  Included  in  Air 
Force  planning  to  support  flight  test  subse- 
quent to  a  production  decision. 

Comment:  There  is  no  money  provided  in 
the  B-l  development  program  for  an  avionics 
system  which  will  be  flight  tested  in  a  proto- 
type airplane  before  a  B-l  production  de- 
cision Is  made. 

Even  the  ground-based  avionics  work  will 
be  woefully  Inadequate. 

Response:  The  majority  of  equipments 
which  make  up  the  B-l  avionics  system  are 
"off-the-sheir' — i.e..  equipment  is  being  from 
some  other  program  (F-lll,  C-6,  SRZ71, 
etc.).  Because  of  this,  extensive  development 
is  not  required — the  predominant  task  is  the 
integration  or  melding  of  all  the  eqiiip- 
ments  into  a  single  operating  entity.  Even 
in  intricate  avionics  development  efforts,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  ground  test  facil- 
ities enabling  the  close  control  of  the  test 
environment,  is  more  efficient  than  flight 
testing. 

The  Air  Force  believes  that  sufficient  data 
can  be  obtained  from  a  ground  "hot-mock- 
up"  and  environmental  test  facility  to  pro- 
vide adequate  information  on  which  to  base 
an  avionics  production  decision  and  benefit 
subsequent  flight  testing.  If  a  production  de- 
cision is  positive,  veriflcation  and  opera- 
tional suitability  type  testing  can  then  be 
subsequently  accomplished  as  required.  If 
the  decision  is  negative,  these  flight  test 
funds  can  be  saved. 

Comment :  There  are  no  funds  included  for 
the  equipment  which  will  be  needed  to  con- 
trol the  SCAD  missiles  which  the  B-l  would 
launch  in  penetrating  enemy  air  defenses. 

Response :  The  B-l  is  being  speciflcally  de- 
signed to  carry  weapons  available  from  cur- 
rent Inventory  or  under  development  for 
the  current  bomber  force.  It  is  fully  in- 
tended that  the  B-l  will  inherit  advanced 
weapons  as  the  SCAD  from  the  current  bomb- 
er force.  When  SCAD  is  fully  developed  and 
becomes  operational,  its  control  is  a  software 
problem  and  can  easily  be  Included  within 
the  B-l  computer  capability.  In  the  proto- 
type/test program,  no  funds  are  needed  to 
Include  SCAD  control  since  the  B-l  Is  basi- 
cally designed  to  include  SCAD  in  its  arsenal 
weapons. 

Comment :  And  there  is  no  money  for  work 
on  hardening  the  avionics  to  vrithstand  the 
effects  of  gamma  and  neutron  radiation  In 
a  nuclear  environment. 

Response:  The  B-l  airframe  will  be  the 
flrst  aircraft  ever  designed  to  include  nuclear 
survivability  criteria.  These  criteria  are  part 
of  the  airframe  spedflcatlons,  and  the  same 
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criteria  wlU  be  included  In  the  design  speclfl* 
cations,  for  tbe  avionics  equipment  to  be  de- 
veloped. Also,  tbe  off-the-shelf  avionics 
equipment  will  be  analyzed  and  engineered 
to  meet  these  same  criteria. 

Comment:  All  this  would  come  later,  after 
a  decision  Is  made  to  buy  a  largely  untested 
airplane.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  R&D  work  would 
come  after  a  production  decision  Is  made.  In- 
cluding 800  of  the  900  hours  of  airframe  flight 
tests  presently  planned. 

Response :  The  Air  Force  believes  that  the 
decision  to  buy  the  B-1  can  logically  be 
based  upon  the  adequate  amount  of  testing) 
provided  for  under  the  current  development 
plan.  It  Is  true  that  much  of  the  testing 
would  be  done  after  the  production  decision. 
The  rationale  for  this  approach  Is  sum- 
marized In  the  next  Issue  addressed  below. 

Comment;  One  would  aseume.  with  a  three 
protoype  program,  that  If  the  B-1  ever  went 
into  production,  the  fourth  airplane  built 
would  become  the  first  production  model  de- 
livered. 

Actually,  under  the  current  Air  Force 
schedule,  the  eighth  airplane  built  would  be 
the  first  production  model  delivered  to  the 
active  Inventory. 

After  its  three  prototype  'Fly  Before  You 
Buy'  program  Is  concluded,  the  Air  Force 
plans  to  buUd  four  more  plsuies  which  would 
be  used  extensively  for  R&D  piirposes  (and 
a  limited  amount  of  flight  training) .  It  ra- 
tionalizes funding  these  planes  with  produc- 
tion funds  on  grounds  that  they  would 
eventually  be  reconfigured  and  enter  the  ac- 
tive B-1  inventory. 

Thus,  the  Air  Force  Is  'saving'  on  R&D  costs 
by  deferring  $1.5-$2  0  billion  of  R&D  work. 
And  it  Is  throwing  in  a  "Fly  Before  You 
Buy'  label  as  an  added  sweetener  for  the 
Congress. 

Response:  One  primary  development  ob- 
jective Is  to  provide  sufficient  Informatlcm 
upon  which  to  base  a  logical  production  deci- 
sion. Another  is  to  minimize  the  development 
funds  expended  at  that  decision  point  in 
the  event  the  decision  Is  not  to  produce. 

In  order  to  meet  these  objectives,  many 
facets  of  former  development  approaches  not 
needed  to  support  a  production  decision  are 
deferred  either  in  total  or  in  part,  e.g. — an- 
cillary equipment  design,  hard  tooling  com- 
mitments, verification  testing  and  some 
flight  testing.  We  believe  that  the  three  pro- 
totype fly-before-buy  program,  which  pro- 
vides one  full  year  of  airframe  flight  testing 
prior  to  production  decision,  adequately  ac- 
complishes the  above  objectives.  However, 
those  essential  efforts  which  have  been  de- 
ferred must  ultimately  be  accomplished, 
after  the  decision  to  produce.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  reasonable  production  and  opera- 
tional effectlvity. 

The  deferred  flight  testing  would  Indeed 
be  accomplished  In  air  vehicles  4,  6,  6  and  7, 
and  It  Is  planned  that  those  aircraft  would 
be  production  funded.  This  seems  to  be  a 
very  logical  and  cost-effective  approach  since 
we  Intend  to  place  those  four  aircraft  In  the 
operational  inventory  upon  completion  of 
the  necessary  follow-on  test  effort. 

The  •!. 6-43.0  billion  referenced  above  does 
not  seem  to  be  derived  from  any  factual  In- 
formation. The  current  Air  Force  develop- 
ment cost  estimate  Includes  the  additional 
development  funds  which  would  be  required 
to  complete  the  development  effort  If  the  de- 
cision is  made  to  produce. 

Hm  orttlolam  on  thla  isue  Infers  that  the 
Air  Force  is  Indeed  trying  to  mislead  the 
Congress.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  B-1  pro- 
gram has  been  openly  explained  In  detailed 
briefings  and  In  document  reports  to  the 
Congress.  The  Air  Force  and  OSD  believe 
that  this  particular  approach  to  weapon  sys- 
tem acquisition  will  provide  the  best  possible 
Information  for  a  production  decision  at 
minimum  cost  and  on  a  timely  basis. 

OnmnMint:  Tbla  funding  of  R&D  work  in 
th*  production  budget  U  In  direct  conflict 
wltb  the  expressed  intent  of  Congress.  When 


the  Navy  attempted  to  do  the  s«une  thing  In 
recent  years  with  the  P-14  and  S-3A  pro- 
grams. It  was  told  to  fund  all  prototypes  used 
for  development  work  in  the  R&D  budget, 
even  If  they  would  be  added  later  to  the 
inventory. 

Response:  The  B-1  program  Is  for  develop- 
ment only  and  has  been  structured  to  sup- 
port a  timely  and  logical  production  decision. 
The  additional  four  aircraft  to  complete 
flight  testing  will  be  required  unless  a  pro- 
duction decision  is  made.  The  Air  Force  be- 
lieves this  philosophy  Is  not  In  conflict  with 
the  expressed  intent  of  Congress. 

Comment :  And  this  testing  of  planes  with- 
out avionics  or  weapons  systems  is  the  same 
emphasis  on  "the  development  of  platforms 
for  weapons  themselves"  which  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  criticized  in  Its 
recent  procurement  bUl  report.  It  Is  the  old 
"Buy  Before  You  Fly"  policy,  as  usual. 

Response:  Apart  from  Its  nuclear  gravity 
bombs,  the  prlmau'y  weapon  contemplated 
for  the  B-1  Is  SRAM,  which  has  been  fully 
flight  tested  and  Is  to  be  produced  for  the 
B-52  and  the  PB-IU.  The  B-1,  SRAM  inter- 
face speclflcatlons  and  integration  are  pres- 
ently being  defined,  and  the  SRAM  will  be 
Incorporated  in  the  B-1  If  a  production  go- 
ahead  Is  approved.  The  B-1  design  Is  such 
that,  as  new  weapons  are  developed,  they  can 
be  easily  Integrated  due  to  the  inherent 
growth  capability  of  the  total  weapon  plat- 
form. As  for  actual  B-l/SRAM  filght  testing, 
the  Air  Force  believes  such  testing  is  not  re- 
quired prior  to  production.  The  SRAM  has 
been  fully  flight  tested.  Since  the  SRAM  has 
self  contained  guidance  and,  therefore,  the 
B-1  is  only  the  platform,  there  is  no  logical 
reason  to  flight  test  the  B-l/SRAM  to  sup- 
port a  B-1  production  decision. 

Comment:  The  Congress  should  see 
through  this  latest  bit  of  Air  Force  chicanery, 
recognize  the  Incredible  costs  Just  to  develop 
the  B-1,  and  end  the  program  now. 

Rerponae:  The  Air  Force  has  always  pro- 
vided Congress  with  Its  best  estimate  of  the 
B-1  total  program  cost  in  the  Selected  Ac- 
quisition Report  (SAR)  which  is  submitted 
quarterly  to  Congress.  We  have  also  period- 
ically provided  briefings  on  the  content  and 
objectives  of  the  program  to  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  any  aspect  of  the  program. 
In  fact,  the  OSD  and  the  Air  Force  have 
many  times  attempted  to  hlghUght  the  bene- 
ficial aspects  of  this  rather  Innovative  ap- 
proach to  acquisition  of  a  major  weapon 
system. 

We  believe  that  this  development  approach 
will  provide  the  Information  necessary  to 
make  an  objective  B-1  production  decision. 
It  win  do  so  on  a  schedule  which  should 
permit  that  production  decision  and  ac- 
companying operational  deployment  on  a 
timely  basis  In  response  to  anticipated  threat 
development.  It  will  provide  us  these  options 
and,  at  the  same  time,  minimize  the  devel- 
opment costs  expended  at  the  flrst  point  of 
major  acquisition  cost  commitment — pro- 
duction decision. 

Comment:  Re-englned  B-£2's  with  SCAD 
mlBsUes  aboard  would  give  us  all  the  Im- 
provement m  our  bomber  capability  needed 
until  1985.  And  we  would  be  able  to  finance 
this  alternative  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
first  three  B-1  prototypes. 

R<>8pon8e:  Air  Force  witnesses,  in  testi- 
mony before  Congress  on  the  FY  73  Author- 
ization Bill,  have  responded  to  similar  state- 
ments as  above  which  had  resulted  from  a 
Boeing  brochure.  There  are  limitations  to 
what  can  and  should  be  done  to  an  aircraft 
built  with  the  technology  of  the  '60e,  and 
the  Air  Force  carefully  selects  those  modifi- 
cations most  urgently  needed  to  maintain 
the  B-63's  combat  capability  In  the  face  of 
a  growing  Soviet  threat.  Toward  this  end,  we 
have  concentrated  on  two  major  areas  for 
Improvement:  (1)  pre-laiinch  survivability 
and  (3)  capability  to  penetrate  defenses. 
With   respect    to   the   first   objective,   re- 


englnlng  the  B-S2  would  not  significantly 
enhance  pre-launch  survivability.  The  B-5a 
nuclear  effects  hardness  and  maximum  ekllow- 
able  escape  speed  would  be  unchanged,  A 
lower  technical  risk — and  considerably  less 
expensive — approach  to  improving  the  B-^a's 
pre-launch  survival  Is  to  provide  the  present 
engines  with  a  quick  starting  capability 
which,  in  conjunction  with  our  present  bas- 
ing plans.  Is  expected  to  effectively  counter 
possible  depressed  trajectory  SLBM  attacks. 

Our  second  objective  is  an  improved  ca- 
pability to  penetrate.  The  ability  to  fly 
greater  distances  at  low  altitude  contribute! 
to  penetration  survivability.  Re-engining  the 
B-62  would  Increase  low  altitude  range  and 
be  desirable  if  it  could  be  done  in  a  reason- 
able time,  at  low  technical  risk,  and  was 
not  too  expensive.  However,  re-engining 
would  not  alter  those  performance  charac- 
teristics which  collectively  contribute  most 
to  penetration  survivability;  penetration 
speed  would  not  be  increased,  radar  cross  sec- 
tion would  not  be  decreased  (if  anything,  it 
would  increase),  the  airplane  could  not  be 
flown  any  lower,  and  the  infrared  ( IR )  signa- 
ture  would  not  be  significantly  reduced.  TO 
date,  the  Air  Force  is  supporting  those  pro- 
grams which  contribute  more  than  the  re- 
engining  proposal  to  improving  B-52  penetra- 
tion capabilities;  i.e.,  the  Short  Range  Attack 
Missile  ( SRAM ) ,  the  Subsonic  Cruise 
Armed  Decoy  (SCAD),  Electro-optical  View- 
ing System  (EVS),  and  continuing  improve- 
ments In  Electronic  Countermeasures  (ECM) , 
Boeing's  proposal,  however,  is  being  studied. 

Boeing's  flrst  preliminary  estimate  (bro- 
chure) for  their  re-engining  proposal  was  $6 
to  $10  million  for  the  prototyping  and  tl.25 
billion  Investment  for  the  entire  B-520/H 
fleet.  This  estimate  has  been  subsequently 
revised  (brochure)  to  about  $40  million  for 
the  prototyping  and  approximately  $1.7  bil- 
lion for  re-engining  the  B-52a,  H  fleet.  At 
present,  these  figures  cannot  be  validated. 
The  Air  Force  has  undertaken  a  study  of 
the  concept  to  gain  visibility  on  the  costs 
and  problems  which  are  associated  with  re- 
engining  and  better  understand  re-englnlng 
as  a  bomber  force  Improvement  option. 


GOLDEN  MIKE  AWARD  WON  BY 
RADIO  STATION  WONN,  LAKE- 
LAND, FLA. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  makes  its 
Golden  Mike  Awards  for  the  purpose  of 
recognizing  local  radio  and  television 
stations  which  have  presented  outstand- 
ing youth-oriented  programs.  These 
awards  are  presented  on  a  very  selective 
basis  and  are  cherished  by  those  winning 
them.  One  radio  station  and  one  TV  sta- 
tion are  singled  out  each  year  for  the 
awards  nationally. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  Golden 
Mike  Award  earned  this  year  by  Radio 
Station  WONN,  Lakeland.  Fla.,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  It  is  located  in  my  home- 
town, and  it  is  the  first  Florida  station 
to  receive  a  Golden  Mike,  But  most  of 
all,  I  am  pleased  because  it  was  a  special 
award,  WONN's  program,  "Salutes  to 
Our  Servicemen  Overseas,"  did  not  ex- 
actly meet  the  requirements  of  the 
awards  program's  youth  category,  but 
it  was  Judged  so  outstanding  that  the 
auxiliary  national  committee  decided  to 
design  a  special  trophy  for  this  one 
presentation. 

Basically,  "Salutes  to  Our  Servicemen 
Overseas"  consisted  of  hour-long  taped 
shows  of  news,  music,  and  other  enter- 
tainment, Interspersed  with  messages 
from  the  servicemen's  families.  These 
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tapes  were  sent  to  Lakeland  servicemen 
and  women  overseas,  including  POW's. 

While  many  people  In  the  community 
deserve  credit  for  the  success  of  this  ef- 
fort, I  particularly  commend  the  owners 
and  staff  of  WONN,  American  Legion 
Post  No.  4  and  its  auxiliary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  presentation  which  gained 
the  award  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  presen- 
tation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OoLOEN  Mike  Award 

Some  three  years  ago,  when  the  son  of  a 
member  of  Lakeland  Unit  4  was  serving  with 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  in  Viet  Nam, 
he  wrote  to  his  parents.  Indicating  that  the 
Viet  Cong  were  Jamming  their  radios,  the 
wet  weather  was  rusting  their  record  play- 
ers, and  they  had  no  entertainment  for  their 
off-duty  hours.  He  asked  them  to  contact 
a  local  radio  station  to  make  a  tape  of  the 
top  tunes  of  the  day  and  send  it  to  him. 
The  program  director,  who  was  an  ex-Marine 
himself,  said  they  would  gladly  participate 
with  a  weekly  program.  Three  other  families 
with  sons  in  Viet  Nam  were  also  contacted, 
and  they  too,  became  Involved — even  to  the 
extent  of  Joining  the  Post  and  Unit.  The  pro- 
gram was  set  up  for  Vi  hour  each  week, 
during  which  families  and  friends  could  tape 
messages  to  service  men  and  women  over- 
seas. Interspersed  with  the  top  tunes  of  the 
day.  It  soon  grew  to  1  hour,  and  because 
the  station  donated  the  time  and  the  physi- 
cal facilities,  and  the  announcers  volun- 
teered their  services,  someone  had  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  the  cost  of  the  tapes  and 
postage.  The  American  Legion  Post  4  and  its 
Auxiliary  stepped  in.  and  immediately  be- 
came deeply  Involved.  Eventually  some  250 
tapes  were  sent  overseas,  and  the  response 
from  the  boys  was  tremendous.  As  a  recip- 
ient of  all  the  tapes,  the  returned  young 
Marine  told  what  they  meant  to  him — a 
touch  of  home,  a  loving  embrace,  a  warm 
handclasp,  and  the  encouragement  to  slog 
on  that  was  so  vitally  needed.  His  tapes 
changed  hands  many  times — going  from 
company  to  company,  to  mess  halls,  rec 
halls — the  boys  didn't  care  that  they  didn't 
know  the  people  sending  the  messages — It 
was  love  direct  from  stateside. 

This  is  the  way  the  program  was  devel- 
oped. Approximately  10  service  families  and 
their  friends  were  Invited  to  come  to  the 
station  each  week  to  tape  messages.  An  Aux- 
iliary member  typed  the  information  need- 
ed— the  name  and  address  of  the  serviceman, 
and  the  name  and  relationship  of  the  per- 
sons sending  the  messages,  and  gave  it  to 
the  announcer  so  that  he  could  Intelligently 
interview  the  families.  The  Auxiliary  mem- 
bers brought  some  kind  of  snack — home- 
made cookies,  finger  sandwiches,  etc.,  and 
coffee,  and  with  soft  drinks  donated  by  a 
local  firm,  saw  that  the  guests  were  served 
while  they  waited  their  turn  to  be  Inter- 
viewed. At  least  two  Legionnaires  were  pres- 
ent each  week  to  assist  the  families  and  to 
tape  their  own  messages  of  encouragement 
to  the  boys.  The  cost  was  nominal,  approxi- 
mately $15.00  per  week,  but  the  results  could 
not  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Then  last  fall  Radio  Station  W.O.N.N.  again 
contacted  the  Post.  This  time  they  wanted 
a  4  hour  taping  extravaganza — to  be  held  In 
the  show  rooms  of  Claude  Jenkins  Lakeland 
Lincoln-Mercury.  Elome  60  service  families 
were  contacted,  with  the  help  of  the  local 
recruiters,  and  36  tapes  were  processed  and 
mailed  overseas.  The  news  media  gave  us  ex- 
cellent coverage,  in  attempting  to  locate  all 
service  families,  and  our  message  was  publi- 
cized through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  all, 
outdoor  marquees  In  the  city,  official  city 
bulletin  boards,  bulletin  boards  In  every  ma- 


jor industry,  in  the  local  shoppers  news,  and 
in  service  club  and  church  bulletins.  AvixU- 
iary  members  manned  the  telephones  In  the 
radio  station  taking  reservations,  and  made 
cookies  and  sandwiches,  and  they  were  all 
present  the  night  of  the  taping.  The  orig- 
inal young  Marine  assisted  with  the  clerical 
work  which  was  so  vital  to  the  announcers 
and  to  keep  a  record  of  the  addresses  for 
mailing.  This  was  particularly  appropriate, 
since  the  idea  originated  with  him,  and  after 
returning  from  his  tour  of  duty  In  Viet  Nam 
and  having  been  wounded,  he  Joined  Post  4 
and  became  deeply  Involved  with  sending 
tapes  to  other  servicemen.  In  addition  to  the 
servicemen,  tapes  and  letters  were  sent  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Senator  Edward  Ourney,  Senator 
Spessard  Holland,  Congressmen  James  Haley 
and  William  Cramer,  Governor  Claude  Kirk, 
a  special  letter  to  "Dear  Abby",  to  the  Na- 
tional Commander  and  National  President, 
the  Department  Commander  and  the  De- 
partment President,  the  7th  District  Com- 
mander and  the  7th  District  President,  and 
the  tape  was  played  on  The  Voice  of  America. 
In  addition,  news  stories  were  sent  to  the 
American  Legion  Magazine,  The  National 
Auxiliary  News,  and  The  Florida  Legionnaire. 
The  cost  for  the  entire  program  vi-as  approxi- 
mately $70.00. 

Since  the  extravaganza,  we  have  produced 
three  more  radio  shows.  In  October,  we  made 
tapes  to  be  received  by  Christmas.  We  dec- 
orated the  radio  station  with  Christmas  dec- 
orations,   had    specially    made    cookies    and 
sandwiches,  and  had  a  "Christmas  in  Octo- 
ber" party  for  the  families.  Then  In  Feb- 
ruary we  again  made  tapes  to  be  received  by 
Easter,   and   though   we   didn't   have   Easter 
decorations,  we  used  the  familiar  red,  white 
and  blue  accompaniments,  but  we  did  have 
an  Easter  prayer  offered  by  the  Post  Chaplain 
and  a  Chanukah  prayer  offered  by  our  local 
Rabbi,  since  one  of  the  recipients  was  a  Jew- 
ish boy.  Our  final  taping  of  the  year  was  per- 
haps our  finest  hour.  This  month  we  de- 
voted our  tappings  to  POW's  and  their  fami- 
lies from  the  central  area  of  Florida.  Through 
the,  efforts  of  Senator  Lawton  Chiles,  D-Fla. 
the  program  has  the  sanction  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State.  Also  backing  the 
project  is  "United  We  Stand",  the  organiza- 
tion headed  by  H.  Ross  Perot  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
who  was  Instrumental  In  getting  packages 
and  messages  to  the  POW's  last  year,  as  well 
as  the  National  League  of  Families  of  Ameri- 
can  Prisoners   In   Southeast  Asia.   Families 
from  the  Orlando-Satellite  Beach  area  were 
escorted  to  Lakeland  by  Department  of  Flor- 
ida vice-commander  Robert  Boyle,  and  fami- 
lies from  the  Tampa  Bay  area  were  escorted 
by  7th  District  Commander  Robert  Merak- 
lan.  Poet  4  and  Unit  4  hosted  a  dinner  at 
the  Legion  Home  prior  to  the  taping.  In  at- 
tendance were  Department  of  Florida  Com- 
mander FYank  Reyes,  Department  Chaplain 
Fearon  Hicks,  W.O.N.N.  President  Duane  Mc- 
Connell,   News   Director  Dan    Sanborn,   Bill 
Francisco,  Image  director  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,    Mayor    Joe    Ruthven,    National 
Vice  Chairman  of  Americanism  Committee, 
Charles  Buckingham,  Department  American- 
ism Chairman  John  Rankin,  District  Execu- 
tive Committeeman  Joe  V.  Green,  District 
President    Mrs.    L.    Roy    McDaniel,   District 
Sergeant  at  Anns  Mrs.  Joe  V.  Green,  District 
Secretary    Mrs.    Gladys    Reed,    Commander 
Grant  Harden  and  President  Mrs.  F.  Alvln 
Holland.  This  time  the  tapes  were  accom- 
panied by  a  snapshot  of  the  family,  and  were 
sent  to  the  POW's  directly,  in  care  of  the 
Hanoi  government,  and  copies  were  sent  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  In   Paris 
with  the  hope  that  the  tapes  were  delivered. 
We  received  letters  of  OMnmendatlon  from 
President  Nlzon,  the  Joint  OblefB  oS  Staff, 
SenstotB  Oumey  and  Haley,  NatlooAl  Oom- 
mander  Chamle,  Natlooai  President  Shaw, 
an  article  In  the  National  American  Legion 


Magazine,  and  one  in  the  Florida  Legion- 
naire. 

Prior  to  the  programs,  the  Ledger  and  the 
Tampa  Tribune  printed  15  news  stories,  and 
140  news  spots  were  broadcast  by  W.OJI.N. 
164  service  families  were  contacted  by  phone 
from  names  obtained  from  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  recruiters,  from 
newspaper  articles,  from  personal  contacts, 
and  from  the  hometown  news  received  from 
the  services  by  the  press.  There  were  23  em- 
ployees of  W.O.N.N.  participating,  from  the 
president  to  the  technicians,  the  president  of 
Lakeland  Lincoln  Mercury  and  9  employees, 
assisting  in  the  show  rooms  which  were  emp- 
tied of  all  automobiles  in  order  to  have 
enough  space.  47  members  of  the  Post  and 
Unit  4  were  involved  in  the  various  details, 
and  untold  hotirs  were  spent  by  each  one. 
34  dignitaries  have  sent  messages  on  the 
tapes.  Including  United  States  Senator  Law- 
ton  Chiles,  State  Senator  Robert  F.  Brannen, 
Mayor  Joe  Ruthven,  cnty  Manager  Robert  V. 
Youkey,  Rabbi  Louis  Gorod,  Father  John 
Bodle,  Image  Director  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bill  FYanclsco,  Department  of 
Florida  Commander  Prank  Reyes,  Depart- 
ment Chaplain  Fearon  Hicks,  Department 
Americanism  Chairman  John  Rankin,  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  Americanism  Com- 
mittee Charles  Buckingham,  Department  of 
Florida  Vice  Conunander  Robert  Boyle,  7th 
District  Commander  Robert  Merakian,  7th 
District  Executive  Committeeman  Joe  V. 
Green,  7th  District  President  Mrs.  L.  Roy  Mc- 
Daniel, 7th  District  Sergeant  at  Arms  Mrs. 
Joe  V.  Green,  7th  District  Secretary  Mrs. 
Gladys  Reed,  Post  4  Commander  Grant  Har- 
den and  his  officers.  Unit  4  President  Mis. 
F.  Alvln  Holland  and  her  officers,  and  man; 
past  commanders  and  past  presidents. 

In  all,  56  tapes  were  processed  and  sent 
overseas,  and  In  addition  2  tapes  of  each 
program  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  re- 
cruiters to  be  sent  to  a  Chaplain  and  a  rec- 
reation hall  in  Viet  Nam. 

This  program  and  tape  were  taken  to  the 
National  Convention  in  Portland,  Oregon,  by 
Commander  Harden,  and  a  tape  was  played 
and  the  returned  young  Marine  gave  an  in- 
formal talk  on  the  program  at  the  Central 
Area  Conference  in  October. 

Although  the  entire  year's  program  of  tapes 
has  been  relatively  inexpensive — approxi- 
mately $200.00,  the  net  worth  is  almost  as- 
tronomical, as  witness  the  replies  from  the 
service  men.  Then  too,  had  we  paid  for  the 
radio  time  alone.  It  would  have  cost  $538.12. 
However,  if  we  have  contributed  In  some 
small  way  to  the  morale  and  spirit  of  otir 
magnificent  fighting  men,  then  It  has  been 
well  worth  it  all. 

As  an  interesting  side  light,  one  tape  kept 
being  returned  to  the  Radio  Station  by  the 
military  marked  "Undeliverable".  After  sev- 
eral tries,  we  finally  enlisted  the  aid  of  one 
of  the  recruiters.  Going  through  channels,  he 
found  that  the  Marine  was  stationed  in  a 
secret  outpost  and  not  even  maU  could  be 
delivered  to  him.  However,  through  the  re- 
cruiter, a  communioatlons  helic<^>ter  was 
sent  to  hover  over  the  spot  where  the  ad- 
dressee was  located,  and  they  played  tiie  tape 
for  him  so  that  he  could  hear  It  from  the 
a!r.  We  take  special  pride  In  the  fact  that 
the  military  thought  that  highly  of  our  ef- 
forts. 

We  have  selected  this  program  as  our  Com- 
munity Service  Project  for  the  year,  and  have 
prepared  the  scrap  book  as  a  guideline,  in  the 
hope  that  every  Post  and  Unit  in  the  country 
will  pick  up  the  Idea,  modify  It  and  then 
put  it  into  operation.  So  long  as  one  Ameri- 
can serviceman  remains  overseas,  whether  In 
wai-tlme  or  peacetime,  he  needs  our  support. 
Our  service  men  and  women  of  today  are 
our  Legionnaires  of  tomorrow,  and  as  a  serv- 
ice organization,  and  as  oomiiUtted  American 
citizens,  we  owe  them  ewry  bit  of  enoourage- 
ment  we  can  give,  and  we  need  to  show  them 
that  "We  Care". 
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PRANK  NAYLOR,  JR..  RECEIVES 
AMERICAN  LEGION  AWARD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
hustle- bustle  of  day-to-day  affairs  events 
of  much  significance  in  the  lives  of  our 
friends  often  go  largely  unnoticed.  To 
be  certain  this  does  not  occur  with  re- 
spect to  an  event  which  has  just  come 
to  my  attention  tovolving  an  outstand- 
ing Kansan,  I  wish  to  share  It  with  my 
colleagues  at  this  time. 

Prank  Naylor,  Jr.,  a  yoimg  Kansan 
who  is  deputy  manager  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corjwratlon,  was  pre- 
sented a  special  citation  at  the  recent 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, In  Houston,  Tex.  This  award  cites 
Naylor  as  "All- American  Veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  Era"  for  the  service  he  has  per- 
formed for  the  nearly  one-half  mlllloo 
Vietnam  veteran  members  of  the  Legion. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
this  rather  quiet,  unassuming  young  man 
for  several  years.  He  Is  a  man  of  deep 
stocerity  whose  deeds  and  actions  have 
gataed  wide  attention  for  him,  and  this 
tribute  could  not  have  gone  to  a  more 
deserving  individual. 

Since  cMning  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  more  than  2  years  ago  Mr 
Naylor  has  also  gatoed  rapid  recognition 
for  his  dedication  to  his  Job.  The  Imagi- 
nation and  talent  he  has  exhibited  In 
the  performance  of  his  office  have 
brought  unusual  credit  to  the  reputation 
of  this  agency. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  a  more  complete  account  of 
the  award  ceremony  and  Mr.  Naylors 
accomplishments,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
fr^V^*w"^®  °«»Plete  story  appearing 
to  The  Managers  Letter,"  Federal  Crop 
tasurance  Corporation,  be  printed  to  the 

rCECORJ). 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Manacdb  Lrrrm.  Pbidat.  SxpTEKsn  17 
1071 

r«AKK  NATLOE  AWASOXD  LTOION'S  HIOHMT 

HONOB  FOB  vhtnam  vxtxbanb 
Prank  Naylor.  Jr.,  FCJICb  Deputy  Maiuucer 
and  a  Vietnam  veteran  who  has  beenl^ve 
m  American  Legion  affairs  for  the  laat  aiz 
years,  was  the  iurprlaed  recipient  of  a  unique 
award  on  stage  at  the  American  Legion's  an- 
nual convention  two  weelu  ago  In  Houston, 

He  was  presented  a  new,  special  citation 
which  names  him  the  "All -American  Veteian 
of  the  Vietnam  Kra"— prlmarUy  for  hla  lead- 
ership In  the  478.000-member  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Division  of  the  American  Legion,  but 
also  for  his  public  speaking  role  under  Legion 
auspices  In  the  midwest  and  parUcularly  In 
his  home  state  of  Kansas  and  hla  service  on 
several  of  the  Legion's  most  Important  com- 
mittees and  commissions. 

It  was  by  coincidence  that  the  award  was 
presented  to  Naylor  by  a  coUeague  In  the  VB. 
Department  of  Agriculture— Past  National 
Commander,  WUllam  E.  Oalbralth.  TTSDA 
Deputy  Under  Secretary,  who  was  completing 
his  term  as  President  of  the  Past  Command- 
ers' Club  (some  500  state  and  national  past 
commanders  of  the  Legion) . 

Naylor,  who  had  a  Navy  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  scholarship  to  the  University 
of  Kansas  (where  he  was  president  of  his 
aenlor  aaas).  server  In  the  Navy  4^  years 
after  his  gradiutlon,  rising  from  ensign  to 
■enlOT  grade  lieutenant.  During  the  last  eight 
months  of  his  Navy  service  (1966)  he  was 
head  of  the  weapons  dept.  of  a  destroyer  on 


alr-strlke  and  alr-reeoue  aaslgxunent  just  off 
shore  at  Vietnam.  Naylor  directed  the  opera- 
tion as  planes  from  a  nearby  carrier  and  bell- 
copters  from  his  own  destroyer  fired  on  enemy 
targets— or  as  they  went  In  to  rescue  U-S. 
fliers  whose  planes  had  been  downed  or  crip- 
pled by  enemy  fire. 

A  strong  feeling  that  the  public  needs  more 
first-hand  Information  about  the  Vietnam 
effort  prompted  Naylor  to  speak  at  a  number 
of  public  affairs  In  Kansas  Immediately  after 
he  left  the  Navy.  When  Vietnam  veterans  be- 
came eligible  for  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  In  19M,  Naylor  joined —  Post  #83 
in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  where  his  father  has 
been  a  member  since  his  4-year  Navy  service 
In  World  War  n  ( Naylor 's  father  was  on  the 
ship  which  put  Ernie  Pyle  ashore  In  the 
South  Pacific  Just  before  Pyle's  death  from 
an  enemy  bullet  .  .  .  shortly  afterward  the 
ship  was  hit  by  a  Japanese  "suicide  plane" 
with  an  explosion  in  which  Prank  Naylor.  Sr^ 
was  Injured). 

Prank,  Jr.,  was  a  ground-fioor  organizer 
of  Vietnam  Veterans  within  the  Legion  as 
one  of  six  (and  chairman)  who  met  in  In- 
dlan^wlls  In  1966  to  get  the  organization 
started.  Continuing  as  chairman,  he  kept 
working  and  talking  and  organizing,  and 
presided  when  the  Vietnam  Veterans  met 
the  following  year  In  Boston — this  time  with 
representatives  from  every  state.  Prom  this 
beginning,  the  organization  now  has  476,000 
members  and  Is  the  2nd  largest  segment  of 
veterans  in  the  Legion,  topped  only  by  those 
who  served  In  WW  II.  It  wasnt  untU  the 
National  American  Legion  Convention  last 
month  in  Houston  that  Naylor  stepped  down 
from  his  guiding  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Advisory  Committee. 

In  recent  years  Naylor  also  has  been  ac- 
tive in  other  Legion  affairs.  Currently  he  Is 
on  the  Long  Range  Planning,  Bl-Centennlal 
and  Publications  Commissions,  and  is  an 
advisor  to  the  Legion's  Insurance  Cotmnis- 
slon. 

Prank  was  with  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. 
In  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  before  coming  to 
PCIC  as  Deputy  Manager  in  1969.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Boy  Scout  Council  for  Kan- 
sas City.  His  wife,  Karen,  was  an  honor  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Their  two 
children  are  Wesley,  7,  and  Bdary,  6.  The 
Naylors  are  active  in  the  Episcopal  church 
near  their  home  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

In  other  years  at  other  conventions,  the 
Legion  traditionally  has  given  a  "Oood  Ouy" 
award,  and  this  year  the  "Oood  Ouy"  award 
went  to  TV  network  commentator  Bob  Con- 
sldlne.  But  Naylor's  award  Is  new  and  unique, 
a  special  recognition  by  the  Legion  to  its 
Vletiuun  Veterans  Division — and  to  the  man. 
Prank  Naylor,  Jr.,  who  has  guided  it  from 
its  inception  to  its  present  size  and  Im- 
portance. 


GLORIA  STEINEM  OP  WOMEN'S 
POLITICAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
writer,  Gloria  Stetoem.  has  achieved  to- 
creasing  promtoence  to  her  role  as  a 
leading  advocate  of  equal  rights  for  wom- 
en. Her  articulate  statements  and  persist- 
ent efforts  have  done  much  to  bring  this 
issue  forward  In  the  public's  conscious- 
ness. 

Indeed,  one  must  express  surprise  that 
it  took  so  long  for  the  impact  of  tWs  Is- 
sue to  reach  Its  present  dimensions.  For 
not  only  is  It  a  natural  concern  of  a 
numerica'.  majority  of  our  citizens,  the 
disposition  of  this  Issue  reflects  to  a  very 
real  way  on  the  true  balance  of  power 
to  our  society. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  most  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  for  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the   International   Convention   on   the 


Political  Rights  of  Women.  Ratification 
would  attest  to  our  commitment  to  social 
equality;  it  would  reaffirm  our  official 
position  against  discrimtoatlon  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  It  would  todicate  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  and  other  nations  that 
the  United  States  seeks  to  fully  integrate 
women  toto  the  political  life  of  our  coun- 
try. 

More  than  40  nations  have  already 
ratified  the  provisions  of  this  treaty.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  add  the 
United  States  to  the  list  of  signatory  na- 
tions. 

Ratification  could  be  seen  as  a  part  of 
the  conttoutog  struggle  for  equal  rights 
In  this  country.  In  this  regard,  I  think  It 
would  be  instructive  to  study  some  of  the 
Incisive  remarks  of  Miss  Stelnem.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  Rbcord  a  New  York  Times  article 
based  on  Miss  Stelnem's  talk  at  the  1971 
Harvard  Law  Review  banquet. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Nrw  EcALn-AKiAN  Lux  Style 
(By  Gloria  Stelnem) 

The  first  problem  for  aU  of  us,  men  and 
women.  Is  not  to  learn,  but  to  imleam.  We 
are  filled  with  the  popular  wisdom  of  several 
centuries  Just  past,  and  we  are  terrified  to 
give  it  up.  Patriotism  means  obedience,  age 
means  wisdom,  woman  means  submission, 
black  means  inferior;  these  are  preconcep- 
tions imbedded  so  deeply  m  our  thinking  that 
we  honestly  may  not  know  that  they  are 
there. 

Whether  It's  woman's  secondary  role  In  so- 
ciety or  the  paternalistic  role  of  the  United 
States  In  the  world,  the  old  assumptions  just 
dont  work  any  more. 

Part  of  living  this  revolution  is  having  the 
scales  fall  from  our  eyes.  Every  day,  we  see' 
small  obvious  truths  that  we  had  missed  be- 
fore. Ova  histories,  for  Instance,  have  gen- 
erally been  written  for  and  about  white  men. 
Inhabited  countries  were  "discovered"  wtaen 
the  first  white  male  set  foot  there,  and  meet 
of  MS  learned  more  about  any  one  European 
country  than  we  did  about  Africa  and  *fl» 
combined. 

We  need  Women's  Studies  courses  Just  as 
much  as  we  need  Black  Studies.  We  naed 
courses  on  sexism  and  American  law  Just  as 
much  as  we  need  them  on  racism.  The  num- 
ber of  laws  that  discriminate  against  women 
Is  staggering.  At  least  to  women. 

"Anonymous,"  as  Virginia  Woolf  once  aald 
bitterly,  "was  a  woman." 

If  we  weren't  studying  white  paternalistic 
documents,  after  all,  we  might  start  long,  be- 
fore Charlemagne  in  history,  or  Blackstone 
in  law.  More  than  6,000  years  before,  in  tact, 
when  women  were  treated  as  equals  or  ta- 
perlors.  When  women  were  the  gods,  and 
worshipped  because  they  had  the  children. 
Men  dldnt  consider  child-bearing  a  draw- 
back, and  in  fact  Imitated  that  envied  act 
in  their  ceremonies.  It  was  thought  that 
women  bore  fruit  when  they  were  ripe,  like 
trees. 

When  paternity  was  discovered — a  day  I 
like  to  imagine  as  a  gigantic  light  bulb  over 
someone's  head,  as  he  says.  "Oh,  thati 
why" — the  idea  of  ownership  of  children  be- 
gan. And  the  posslbUity  of  passing  authority 
and  goods  down  to  them.  And  the  origin  of 
marriage — which  was  locking  women  up  long 
enough  to  make  sure  who  the  father  was. 
Women  were  subjugated,  the  original  politi- 
cal subjugation  and  the  pattern  which  oth- 
ers were  to  follow,  as  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. They  were  given  whatever  tasks  the  men 
considered  odious,  and  they  became  "femi- 
nine." a  cultural  habit  which  has  oontlnued! 
tUl  today. 
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When  other  tribes  or  groups  were  captured, 
they  were  given  the  least  desirable  role:  that 
of  women.  When  black  people  were  brought 
to  these  shores  as  slaves,  for  Instance,  they 
were  given  the  legal  satus  of  wives;  that  is, 
chattel.  Since  then,  our  revolutions  have 
followed,  each  on  the  heels  of  the  other. 

I  don't  mean  to  equate  women's  problems 
with  the  sufferings  of  slavery.  Women  lose 
their  identities:  black  men  lose  their  lives. 
But,  as  Gunnar  Myrdal  pointed  out  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  the  parallel  between 
women  and  blacks — the  two  largest  second- 
class  groups — is  the  deepest  truth  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

We  suffer  from  the  same  myths — childlike 
natures,  smaller  brains,  naturally  passive, 
lack  of  objectivity  (Harvard  Law  School  pro- 
fessors are  stUl  peddling  that),  inability  to 
govern  ourselves,  identity  as  sex  objects,  su- 
pernatural powers — usually  evil,  and  special 
job  skills.  We're  great  at  detail  work  for  in- 
stance, as  long  as  it's  poorly  paid,  but  brain 
surgery  is  something  else. 

When  we  make  a  generalization  about 
women.  It  helps  If  we  substitute  black,  or 
Chlcano  or  Puerto  Rlcan.  Then  we  see  what 
we  are  saying. 

The  truth  Is  that  women  are  so  much  more 
durable  than  men  at  every  stage  of  life,  so 
much  less  subject  to  diseases  of  stress,  for  in- 
stance. Chlldbearlng  shouldn't  mean  child- 
rearing.  Motherhood  Is  not  all-consuming, 
nor  Is  fatherhood  a  sometime  thing.  In  fact, 
there  are  tribes  in  which  the  fathers  rear  the 
children,  and  the  famous  mother  Instinct 
turns  out  to  be  largely  cultural. 

The  problem  is  achieving  a  compassionate 
balance,  something  this  society  has  not  done. 
It's  clear  that  most  American  children  suffer 
from  too  much  mother  and  too  little  father. 
Women  employes  in  general  lose  no  more 
time  from  work  than  men  do,  even  including 
childbirth.  They  change  Jobs  less,  since  they 
have  less  chance  of  trading  upward,  and  tend 
to  leave  only  after  long  periods  of  no  promo- 
tion; thus  benefiting  male  employes  by  fi- 
nancing their  retirement  plans. 

Women  dont  want  to  imitate  the  male 
pattern  of  obsessive  work  ending  up  with  a 
heart  attack  and  an  engraved  wrist  watch. 
We  want  to  humanize  the  work  pattern,  to 
make   new.  egalitarian   life  styles. 

We  are  not  more  moral,  we  are  only  less 
corrupted  by  power.  But  we  haven't  been 
cultiirally  trained  to  feel  our  Identity  de- 
pends on  money,  manipulative  p>ower,  or  a 
gun. 

Prom  now  on,  no  man  can  call  himself  lib- 
eral, or  radical,  or  even  a  conservative  advo- 
cate of  fair  play,  if  bis  work  depends  in  any 
way  on  the  unpaid  or  underpaid  labor  of 
women  at  home,  or  in  the  office.  Politics 
doesn't  begin  in  Washington.  Politics  begins 
with  those  who  are  opposed  right  here. 

And  maybe.  If  we  live  this  revolution  every 
day,  we  will  put  a  suitable  end  to  this  second 
5.000-year  period,  that  of  patriarchy  and 
racism.  Perhaps  we  have  a  chance  for  a  third 
and  new  period — one  of  humanism. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  essay 
be  prtoted  to  the  Rxcord. 

TTiere  betog  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attkactinc  My  Pejcbs  to  PoLmcAi, 
Involve  ftUNT 

The  only  way  you  can  attract  young  peo- 
ple into  becoming  more  involved  m  politics 
is  by  having  the  Party  go  to  the  young  peo- 
ple. You  must  realize  that  politics  is  for 
the  people  and  that  anyone  enrolled  in  a 
political  party  Is  a  member  of  that  party.  It 
is  your  duty  as  a  member  to  speak  up  and 
bring  about  changes  for  the  good  of  the 
Party,  It  la  up  to  you,  and  not  Just  the  party 
leaders,  to  work  for  the  highest  goals  of 
the  Party. 

You  must  go  to  the  young  people  and  say, 
"We  do  not  understand  exactly  what  your 
problems  are,  but,  we  want  to  help  you.  Tell 
us  your  wants  and  we  shall  work  together 
for  solutions  agreeable  to  both  groups.  Most 
Importantly,  we  must  know  your  Issues." 

If  the  young  people  feel  that  the  War  in 
Vlet-Nam  is  wrong,  the  Party  should  an- 
nounce, "Come  work  with  us  and  we  will 
try  to  solve  the  problem.  Protests,  riots,  etc.. 
Just  will  not  work.  You  can't  successfully 
fight  the  system  by  force  alone.  Force  alone 
has  never  proven  anything.  To  succeed,  you 
must  work  from  within  the  existing  system." 

Other  issues,  such  as  the  draft,  should 
also  be  discussed  and  reasonably  thought 
out.  Obviously,  both  generations  have  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  the  subject.  However, 
these  differences  can  be  ironed  out.  Changes 
can  be  instituted  within  the  present  draft 
system,  but  the  young  people  must  work  for 
it.  It  will  not  be  handed  to  them  by  the 
older  generation  who  represent  the  system. 

Many  may  think  that  most  people  will  say 
that  the  Party  should  not  work  with  the 
young  because  it  Just  won't  work.  This  idea 
could  not  be  further  from  the  truth.  We 
have  seen  that  his  "coalition"  can  and  will 
work  with  the  advent  of  the  18-year-old  vote. 
The  vote  would  never  have  been  given  to 
the  young  if  the  Party  had  not  gone  to  the 
young  people  and  worked  together. 

As  can  be  seen,  both  sides  must  work. 
Whether  you  are  18  or  60  years  old,  you  are 
stUl  an  American  and  should  be  counted. 


9  JAVrrS  ESSAY  CONTEST 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
for  the  first  time  I  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  held  at  the  New  York  State  Sev- 
enth Annual  Teen  Age  Republican 
(TAR)  School  of  Politics  on  August  16- 
20,  1971.  at  Siena  College,  Albany,  N.Y. 
This  will  be  a  yearly  event  from  now  on. 
The  title  of  the  essay  was  "Attracting 
My  Peers  to  Political  Involvement."  Over 
150  high  school  aged  New  Yorkers  at- 
tended the  school  smd  were  eligible  to 
participate  to  the  contest.  The  winntog 
essay  was  written  by  Andrew  Scott 
Waterman,  of  712  Genesee  Street,  Olean, 
N.Y. 


DON  RUMSFELD 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Septem- 
ber 19  edition  of  Washtogton,  the  Simday 
Star  magaztoe,  carried  an  toteresttog 
article  on  Presidential  adviser  Donald 
Rumsfeld.  As  assistant  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
OppHjrtunity,  Don  is  one  of  the  busiest 
members  of  the  Nixon  admtoistratlon 
and  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  articu- 
late spokesmen  for  the  President's  poli- 
cies and  programs. 

I  first  came  to  know  Don  to  1962  when 
we  were  both  freshmen  to  Congress  and 
neighbors  to  the  House  Office  Buildtog. 
In  the  House  he  proved  himself  to  be  an 
exceptionally  capable  legislator  and  a 
vigorous  and  dedicated  worker  on  behalf 
of  his  constituents.  So  when  President 
Nixon  tapped  him  to  be  Director  of  OEO, 
he  knew  he  was  getttog  a  man  of  great 
energy  with  the  capacity  to  handle  sig- 
nificant responsibilities  and  large  chal- 
lenges. Don,  of  course,  has  lived  up  to 
the  President's  expectations  as  those  of 
us  who  knew  him  to  Congress  were  sure 
he  would. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  not 
have  seen  this  article  by  Josephtoe  P. 


Caplan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Pbagmatic  World  or  Donald  Rpmsixld 
(By  Josephine  F.  Caplan) 

He  sat  In  his  cream-colored  office  ax.  the 
top  of  the  stairs  in  the  White  House  wing 
and  answered  with  a  smile  that  said  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  meant  very  definitely 
something.  Might  he  be  tapped  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  if  they  "dumped  Agnew"? 
Opaque.  It  had  been  the  same  way  on  the 
nationwide  broadcast  of  "Issues  and  Ans- 
wers," when  the  interviewer  looked  at  him 
and  Robert  Finch  and  said,  "You  are  now 
the  only  two  men  listed  as  counselors  to  the 
President,  the  title  that  In  the  official  peck- 
ing order  places  you  just  below  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  Hoxise  staff.  .  .  ."  Who 
would  be  recommended  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency? He  let  Pinch  answer  it— get  aroimd 
It — because  he  knew  people  had  begun  to 
look  at  him — a  young  man  who  might  appeal 
to  the  new  18-year-old  vote,  a  former  con- 
gressman from  Illinois,  the  state  that  had 
onoe  cost  Nixon  the  election.  And  most  Im- 
portantly, a  certain  tyi>e  of  man — one  who 
had  lost  friends  and  trusts  along  the  way. 
But  one  who  never,  according  to  observers, 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  President. 

Donald  Rumsfeld  is  39  years  old  and  has 
gotten  to  his  office  by  playing  according  to 
a  very  definite  set  of  rules — and  by  playing 
hard.  He  has  moved  across  the  legislative- 
executive  spectrum  of  the  government, 
leaving  almost  everyone  with  the  same  Im- 
pression— "tough,  gutsy,  agile,  smart,  attrac- 
tive— and  ambitious."  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1962,  took  over  OEO  in  1969  along 
with  the  title  Assistant  to  the  President, 
which  Included  Cablnert  rank,  and  proceeded 
to  cut  the  agency  back  with  the  oool  knife 
of  a  perfectly  confident  surgeon,  despite  the 
outrage  in  the  opera4:ing  room. 

He  Is  the  kind  of  man  who  has  been  known 
to  parachute-Jump  for  ftm,  fight  bulls,  and 
enter  a  wrestling  tournament  with  mono- 
nucleosis whUe  stUi  keeping  up  with  his 
duties  as  captain  of  a  coUege  footbaU  team 
and  the  demands  of  a  scholarship.  He  Is  the 
kind  of  man  who  still  relaxes  after  a  li-hoiu: 
day  with  a  game  of  tennis  or  a  wrestling 
match.  The  kind  who,  according  to  his  wife, 
rarely  makes  It  to  bis  pleasant  Georgetown 
house  for  dinner  twice  a  week,  "works  best 
under  pressiire,"  and  can  get  up  the  nujming 
after  an  election  and  turn  his  attention  to 
his  three  children.  His  friends,  when  he  gets 
a  chance  to  see  them,  include  Dan  Rather  of 
CBS;  Sen.  Robert  Dole,  R-Kans.;  Rep.  WU- 
llam Stelger,  R-Wls.;  Rep.  Edward  Blester, 
R-Pa.;  Rep.  Ed  Derwlnski,  R-m.;  Rep.  Sam 
Devlne,  R-Ohio;  Sen.  Charles  Percy,  B-ni., 
and  an  array  of  friends  from  high  school  and 
college  days. 

He  likes  Presidential  campaigns:  "Some 
find  the  politics  confusing  or  unpleasant.  I 
find  it  intriguing."  He  likes  the  execuUve 
branch  of  the  government:  "That's  where  the 
rubber  hits  the  ground."  He  Is,  according  to 
former  aide  Don  Murdock,  "a  very  intelligent 
non-intellectual,"  not  given  to  pbUosophical 
machinations.  Rumsfeld  more  or  less  agrees. 
He  doesn't  care  to  be  likened  to  Bdayor  John 
Lindsay,  as  colunmlsts  have  done.  "He's  a 
flashier  model."  And  he  doesn't  care  to  apply 
the  standard  terms  of  "liberal,  moderate  or 
conservative"  as  definitions  of  politcal  phi- 
losophy. "I'm  a  pragmatist."  He  is  also,  ac- 
cording to  colleagues,  an  "expert  strategist,* 
a  man  who  "doesn't  make  many  mistakes." 
And  so  each  day  that  Donald  Rumsfeld  has 
spent  In  his  office  near  the  President  may  be 
part  of  the  gamble  that  has  ooet  him  what 
he's  loet  and  gotten  him  where  he  is,  the 
last  chapter  of  a  strategy  he  has  never  vio- 
lated and  that  has  moved  him  from  congress- 
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man's  assistant  through  Congress,  Into  post- 
election Inner  circles  of  Key  Blscayne 
through  OEO.  and  up  as  the  President's  man, 
with  only  two  more  rungs  left  on  the  ladder 
It  Is  the  strategy  of  the  team  player. 

Rumsfeld  leaned  back  In  his  chair,  In  his 
neatly  tailored  gray  suit,  his  evenly  cut 
handsome  face  smiling,  and  began  to  han- 
dle the  questions  with  the  skUl  of  the  wres- 
tler who  likes  the  sport  because  "It  Is  a  tough 
complex  of  holds  and  balances  '  and  the  quick 
positioning  of  the  football  player  who  knows 
his  place  on  the  team.  Rumsfeld  Is  an  aide. 
He  is  visible  when  the  President  wants  him 
to  be  visible  and  obscure  when  the  President 
wishes  him  obscure.  Rumsfeld  will  only  tell 
as  much  of  his  activities  and  endeavors  as  Is 
becoming  for  an  aide.  And  he  makes  It  clear 
that  his  only  ultimatums  come  from  the 
President  and  not.  In  a  time  of  Individual 
dissent  and  protest,  from  his  own  desires. 

"My  Job  Is  to  do  what  the  President  wants 
me  to  do.  And  that  varies  from  things  public 
to  private."  He  shook  his  head  when  asked 
about  the  criticism  from  many  persons  that 
he  had  been  so  loyal  to  the  President  In 
cutting  back  OEO  that  he  had  betrayed  his 
trust  and  loyalty  to  the  agency.  He  leaned 
forward  with  a  look  of  mild  irritation. 

"Look,  the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
the  ones  who  axe  elected,  and  If  people  don't 
like  what's  being  done,  then  they  should  run 
for  office." 

But  didn't  the  President's  policies  ever 
conflict  with  his  own  personal  feelings? 
Rumsfeld  sat  back,  and  answered  bluntly. 
"Sure,"  as  though  the  most  elementary  rule 
had  been  questioned.  How  far  did  the  loyalty 
bind  a  man's  conscience?  What  did  he  feel 
about  the  Daniel  Ellsberg-type  of  conduct? 
He  answered  brusquely  as  he  knocked  his 
pipe  against  the  ash-tray.  "You  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  disassociate  yourself,  and  you 
have  to  make  that  Judgment.  But  It's  not 
proper  to  step  off  someone's  head.  It's  not 
proper  to  stay  In  and  subvert.  And  then  Its 
not  proper  to  stay  and  ulcerate  either.  If 
you  find."  he  continued,  "that  more  often 
than  not  you  don't  agree,  then  the  thing 
to  do  it  quietly  go  your  own  way  "  He  pulled 
on  his  pipe.  "Obviously,  "  he  finished,  "I  net 
out  very  much  In  support  of  the  President." 

Were  there  also  demands  from  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  bow  to?  Rumsfeld  waved  his 
hand  as  though  tired  of  hearing  that  sort 
of  thing.  "The  Republican  Party  is  very  loose, 
little  discipline.  The  policy  of  the  Party  Is 
the  President's  policy." 

He  began  to  talk  of  Nixon,  with  whom 
former  assistant  Don  Murdock  said  he  was 
fascinated,  overwhelmed.  "I  enjoy  working 
with  Nixon  because  he's  Incredibly  Intelli- 
gent, sharp,  and  because" —  Rumsfeld  looked 
squarely — "he  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  He  begins  to  move  around  a  little. 

"This  Is  an  unusual  Job  for  me,  more  of 
a  private,  a  staff  Job.  When  you're  a  congress- 
man— or  when  I  was  head  of  OEO — you're 
ycur  own  man.  This  Is  a  little  different." 

He  hesitated  and  looked  around  his  office. 
If  the  office  was  small,  no  big  staff  like  John 
D.  Ehrllchman  had  working  for  him.  It  was 
because  he  and  Ehrllchman  were  there  for 
different  reasons.  Ehrllchman  had  come,  and 
Ehrllchman  would  go  out,  with  this  Presi- 
dent, because  Ehrllchman  was  the  type  of 
man  whose  Involvement  was  to  serve  only 
one  President.  And,  of  course,  that  very 
thing  made  him  more  "powerful"  among  the 
White  House  staffers,  closer  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  Rumsfeld— the  articulate  speaker, 
the  recognizable  face,  the  man  who  could 
gain  attention  as  he  traveled  around  the 
country— would  go  on  In  politics.  The  Pres- 
ident would  groom  him  and  make  him  his 
protege  and  move  him  around  meeting  for- 
eign dignitaries  so  later  he  could  deal  with 
them.  And  while  he  was  doing  It.  the  Presi- 
dent would  use  the  assets  of  style  and  name 
he  could  offer. 


"My  day  aterta  with  the  7:30  ajn.  meeting, 
then  there  Is  another  meeting  beginning  at 
8  ajn."  He  bruahed  over  the  rest,  purposely 
vague,  aeytng  there  were  "more  meetings." 
usually  finishing  about  7:30  pjm..  and  so  on. 
He  spent,  he  said,  most  of  his  time  with  the 
senior  White  House  staff,  and  worked  on 
some  specific  projects — such  as  the  Property 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Education.  His  other  aoeig^nments  were 
varied — domestic,  foreign,  standing  in  for  the 
President  at  Nasser's  funeral.  Whitney 
Young's  fimeral,  traveling  with  Pinch  to  10 
countries  abroad  to  discuss  the  drug  prob- 
lem, criss-crossing  the  United  States,  speak- 
ing on  various  Presidential  proposals.  He  sees 
the  President  "anywhere  from  two  or  three 
times  a  day  to  two  or  three  times  a  week," 
and   travels   with   him   frequently. 

What  did  he  consider  his  most  Important 
contributions  as  an  adviser?  He  gave  the  per- 
fect aide's  answer:  "Oh.  well,  its  like  trying 
to  untangle  a  knot."  He  reached  the  well- 
tailored  arm  to  remove  a  bit  of  tobacco  from 
his  pipe.  "It's  not  really  Important,  any- 
way." He  smiles.  "Because  you're  not  the 
President."  Rumsfeld  added  coolly,  "However, 
I  wouldn't  want  to  do  It  for  a  career." 

Rumsfeld  really  only  left  Washington  once, 
and  though  no  one  is  sure  and  Rumsfeld 
won't  say,  It  might  have  been  only  to  re- 
turn. He  left  as  a  congressman's  assistant, 
and  when  he  returned,  he  was  a  congressman. 
"Rumsfeld  always."  noted  a  former  colleague, 
"had  that  rare  smell  of  a  politician."  He 
was  also  Impatient. 

"I  got  tired  of  being  an  assistant  that 
long."  Congressman  David  Dennison  of  Ohio 
hired  him  when  he  was  25  years  old  and  Just 
out  of  Navy  Jets.  "He  had  no  practical  politi- 
cal experience,  but  he  certainly  had  no 
trouble  picking  It  up."  said  Dennison.  "He 
immediately  began  making  friends  with  the 
other  AA's."  he  added,  and  in  a  pretty  short 
time,  he  "knew  a  lot  of  people."  "Politics," 
noted  his  wife,  Joyce — who  added  that  she 
had  been  "crazy"  about  him  ever  since  their 
high  school  days  when  he  was  "always  In  the 
center  of  things,  class  officer,  athlete" — is  "In 
his  blood." 

Dennison  said  that  Rumsfeld  was  the  kind 
of  guy  who  could  work  a  14-hour  day  ef- 
fortlessly. But  while  he  was  moving  around 
on  his  own  on  the  Hill,  there  was  one  thing 
In  particular  that  impressed  Dennison.  "He 
was  completely  loyal  to  me — his  Job  was  to 
make  me  attractive,  and  he  did  it."  The  fact 
that  Rumsfeld  was  his  campaign  manager 
for  two  unsuccessful  tries  after  that  didn't 
make  a  dent  in  Dennison's  Impression. 

"I  told  him — you  belong  in  Congress  as 
a  member.  He  agreed."  After  a  brief  stint 
working  for  Congressman  Robert  Griffin  of 
Michigan  in  1959.  he  decided  to  go  back  to 
the  North  Shore  of  Chicago  where  he  came 
from — ostensibly  to  go  into  investment 
banking. 

"His  timing  was  really  incredible,"  observed 
his  old  Princeton  roommate,  Joseph  Castle. 
"Rimimy  was  well  behind  the  pack  at  that 
point.  By  then  the  other  fellows  were  vice 
presidents  of  banks  and  so  on,  and  there  was 
Rummy  after  six  years  out  of  college  and 
he  had  Just  started  off  as  an  Investment 
broker  with  A.  G.  Becker  after  a  few  years 
as  someone's  assistant  In  Washington."  Castle 
thought  about  the  Rumsfeld  he  had  known 
at  Princeton — a  popular  fellow,  member  of 
the  prestigious  Cap  &  Gown  Club,  the  Chicago 
Club,  athlete  and  big  man  on  campus  who 
was  also  "hard-nosed  and  the  most  disci- 
plined guy  I've  ever  met."  and  what  happened 
next  didn't  surprise  him  at  all 

Moving  through  the  crowd,  smiling,  shak- 
ing hands.  Rumsfeld  was  pulling  all  the 
pieces  together.  Those  years  working  on  the 
Hill,  the  contacts  from  the  North  Shore  es- 
tablishment where  his  father  was  a  realtor, 
old  New  Trier  High  School  classmates,  some 
of  whom  had  moved  into  Illinois  politics; 
coming  to  it,  one  of  the  most  affluent  dis- 


tricts. on«  of  the  safest  Republican  seats,  and 
one  of  the  most  bored  after  years  of  reelect- 
ing  Marguerite  Stltt  Church  and  her  husband 
Prank,  befcve  her.  Charisma  of  the  Prince- 
ton graduate,  captain  of  the  wrestling  team, 
the  football  player,  part  of  the  "establish- 
ment." He  knew,  said  Castle,  how  to  "sat- 
isfy It  eminently." 

"It  almost  became  a  social  In-thlng  to  do," 
according  to  Allen  Marrlnson,  who  lat«r  be- 
came the  campaign  manager  for  his  second 
campaign.  He  gathered  2,300  volunteer  work- 
ers, benefited  enormously  from  a  scandal 
surrounding  his  Democratic  opponent,  and 
won  the  election.  He  won  it  three  times  after 
that. 

"Don  conducted  his  office  like  he  was  t.1- 
ways  campaigning,"  said  Marrlnson.  Rums- 
feld had  returned  to  Washington. 

If  many  wondered  why  Rumsfeld  accepted 
("It's  very  hard  to  say  no  to  the  President") , 
equally  as  many  wondered  how  he  managed 
to  be  standing  in  front  of  the  President's 
desk  when  he  was  looking  for  someone  to 
head  OEO. 

When  Rumsfeld  met  Nixon,  observed  a 
former  aide.  It  was  "an  attraction  of  like 
spirits."  Rumsfeld,  while  compiling  a  voting 
record  In  Congress  that  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Congress  scored  as  its  position 
100  percent  of  the  time  in  1967,  was  also 
spending  time  with  Influential  Republicans 
such  as  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  and  becoming 
known  in  Republican  circles  as  a  flrst-class 
strategist.  Tom  Houser  of  the  FCC,  who  used 
to  be  with  Charles  Percy,  remembers  his 
being  active  In  Percy's  1964  campaign  for 
governor,  his  1966  campaign  for  the  Senate 
I  a  time  when  Nixon  was  doing  some  cam- 
paigning himself) ,  talking  to  them  in  the 
advisory  council  where  Houser  said  he  was 
"honing  his  wings  back  in  state  politics," 
and  gaining  a  fast-moving  reputation  as  a 
"good  strategical  brain." 

So  while  Morton  launched  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign for  1968.  he  launched  Rumsfeld  too. 

Rumsfeld  was  linked  up  with  Sen.  Hugh 
Scott  to  head  the  "Truth  Squad"  following 
the  Hiunphrey  campaign,  became  Nixon's  as- 
sistant floor  manager  at  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, and  went  around  the  country  for 
Nixon  as  one  of  his  10  surrogate  speakers 
By  the  end  of  the  election,  Rumsfeld  was 
sitting  in  on  the  post-election  strategy  ses- 
sions in  Key  Blscayne,  and  rumors  were 
spreading  that  he'd  replace  Ray  C.  Bliss  aa 
Republican  National  Committee  chairman. 

By  the  time  the  1968  campaign  was  over, 
Nixon's  strong  displeasure  over  the  OEO  op- 
eration in  general  was  clear.  It  seemed  to  him 
a  chaotic  agency,  continually  indulging  In 
distasteful  tactics  and  counter-productive 
actions.  Observers  felt  that  the  entire  style 
and  sprawl  of  OEO  Hying  under  the  banner 
of  War  on  Poverty  was  offensive  to  him. 
Rumsfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  de- 
scribed by  one  former  aide  as  "someone  tough 
enough  to  know  how  to  get  the  Job  done 
using  all  of  the  Washington  tactics — cajolery 
and  the  whole  array  of  authority  and  con- 
tacts." and  by  another  former  aide  as  "some- 
one who  wastes  no  energy  in  neurotic  stew- 
ing, has  little  time  for  those  hung  up  on 
philosophic  codes,  and  doesn't  go  bleeding  all 
over  the  streets." 

Though  many  contended  it  was  a  big  risk, 
leaving  one  of  the  safest  seats  in  the  House. 
Rtomsfeld,  it  was  thought,  was  looking  be- 
yond the  House,  and  what  he  saw  was  hardly 
promising.  Percy  was  in  the  Senate  seat.  And 
senior  OOP  members  were  angry  because 
Rumsfeld  had  waged  war  against  the  senior- 
ity system,  and  so  were  some  of  the  powers 
In  the  Illinois  delegation  over  his  attempt  to 
unseat  the  party  whip.  Leslie  Arends.  If  the 
OEO  Job  went  well.  It  would  certainly  serve 
to  broaden  his  base  of  appeal  for  a  Presiden- 
tial election,  which  many  felt  by  now  he  was 
carefully  aiming  for. 

"The  President,"  aald  Bumafeld,  "outM  at 
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me  two  or  three  times  before  I  accepted,"  The 
package  that  was  accepted  included  being  an 
assistant  to  the  President  and  holding 
Cabinet  rank,  a  status  that  former  OEO  Dl- 
rctor  Sargent  Shrlver  never  attained.  "If  you 
fly  planes,  and  there's  a  faster  one,  then  you 
want  to  fly  that  one." 

Riunsf eld  pulled  on  his  cauliflower  ear.  The 
agency  then  had  been  called  an  adminis- 
trative "nightmare."  The  venture  had  begun 
with  midnight  meetings  with  his  friend  and 
old  wrestling  partner,  AI  Lowensteln,  culling 
Ideas  on  how  to  do  the  Job,  with  Lowensteln 
backing  him  up  as  people  hooted  over  his 
appointment.  (Rumsfeld  had  actually  voted 
against  the  creation  of  OEO  In  1964.)  Rums- 
feld, said  Lowensteln.  could  be  "one  of  the 
half  dozen  men  In  the  country  who  could 
actually  do  something  to  change  the  shape 
of  things."  If  he  adhered  to  the  principles  be 
then  professed. 

He  would  Bit  occasionally  In  his  office 
watching  the  puddle  gather  by  his  desk  as  the 
roof  leaked  while  Lowensteln  was  becoming 
quieter  and  quieter.  What  they  really  needed 
to  do  around  here,  he'd  always  felt,  was  to 
get  rid  of  those  nonproductive  projects,  that 
haphazard  funding,  and  time  to  evaluate  the 
existing  program.  And  to  put  an  end  to  these 
obnoxious  confrontation  tactics.  If  the  black 
law  students  insisted  on  stag^lng  a  sit-in  at 
the  headquarters,  then  he'd  respond  accord- 
ingly. He  called  the  police. 

He  knew  these  people  looked  at  him  as  the 
funeral  director,  even  though  he'd  worked 
night  and  day — bucking  some  important 
GOP  contacts — to  get  the  agency  a  two- 
year  extension.  He  knew  how  people  such  as 
the  legal  services  advisory  board  member 
felt  about  him,  that  "he  Just  didn't  under- 
stand that  world,  what  pushed  those  people. 
The  whole  thing  was  too  unruly  for  him — 
the  sit-ins.  the  confrontations,  the  scream- 
ing, the  style  of  poverty  politics.  He  could 
only  put  it  In  the  context  of  the  politics  he 
had  known — and  so  he  figured  that  everyone 
Just  wanted  a  piece  of  the  pie."  Well,  these 
fellows  didn't  seem  to  understand  some  of 
the  easy  facts  either — like  they  were  not 
only  responsible  to  the  poor  they  were  repre- 
senting, but  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  they  were  sdso  working  for  a  government, 
an  administration,  a  President,  and  ought  to 
have  enough  sense  to  stop  bringing  suits 
against  the  government  defending  Black 
Panthers,  embarrassing  the  Administration. 
He  knew  that  people  persisted  in  saying,  as 
December  of  1970  rolled  around,  that  the 
reason  why  OEO  had  slipped  from  the  head- 
lines was  not  because  he  had  chsmneled  the 
energy  of  the  confrontations  Into  productive 
action,  but  that  the  agency  had  quietly, 
under  his  skilled  hand,  suffocated. 

By  that  time,  he  and  Lowensteln  were  no 
longer  friends.  The  rift  began  with  Rums- 
feld's action  at  OEO.  But  the  end  came  when 
Rumsfeld  was  forced  to  choose  between 
loyilty  to  his  friend  and  loyalty  to  the  Re- 
publican team.  He  chose  the  Reoubllcarts. 
Lowensteln,  running  for  a  congressional  seat 
in  New  York,  had  come  under  strong  attack 
from  his  ooponent.  who  had  begun  to  sug- 
gest that  Lowensteln  was  a  violence-advocat- 
ing subversive.  Lowensteln,  outraged,  turned 
to  Rumsfeld,  a  man  of  well-known  reouta- 
tion  and  a  close  friend,  to  clear  his  name. 
Rumsfeld  commented  later  that  he  had  done 
what  he  could — said  that  he'd  never  known 
Al  to  advocate  violence.  But  Al  should  have 
known  the  heat  that  statement  caused  him 
in  the  party  when  it  hit  the  press.  Should 
have  known  how  the  game  had  to  be  played 
if  It  looked  as  though  Rumsfeld  next  went 
out  of  his  way  to  support  Lowenstein's  op- 
ponent. There  should  be  nothing  so  sur- 
prising about  the  flier  that  appeared  In  mall- 
boxes  all  over  New  York  one  morning  with 
a  letter  of  endorsement  by  Rumsfeld  for  Al's 
opponent.  After  all,  "when  the  President  was 
actively   seeking   to   elect   Republicans"   he 


"could  hardly  be  expected  to  go  out  cam- 
paigning for  Democrats." 

When  he  left  OEO,  Al  had  thought  back 
on  his  comment  about  Rumsfeld — could  he 
have  adhered  to  his  principles? — and  said 
that  he  hadn't.  The  White  House  said  that 
he  had.  His  wife  said  he'd  never  lost  a  night's 
sleep. 

Rumsfeld  smiled  from  behind  his  desk,  as 
footsteps  moved  along  quietly  on  the  White 
House  carpeting  outside  his  door.  "I  enjoyed 
doing  it  (directing  OEO).  The  dollars  are 
now  well  spent,  and  we  changed  the  office — 
brought  in  some  new  people  to  balance  it." 

And  he  summed  it  all  up  as  he  cleaned 
out  his  pli)e.  "You  can't  make  everyone 
happy  all  the  time.  Change  is  hard — hut 
that's  too  bad.  And  no  one  likes  to  be  criti- 
cized. But  the  President  gave  me  the  charge 
to  do  the  Job,  was  available  when  I  needed 
advice,  and  supported  me  when  I  aaked  for 
support.  That."  he  said,  "was  very  helpful 
in  accepting  it  (the  criticism) ." 

Rumsfeld  leaned  back  In  his  chair  know- 
ing that  he'd  be  asked  next  where  all  of  that 
was  going  to  take  him.  A  question  with  an 
answer  that  might  mean  the  strategy,  the 
gamble,  had  been  won  or  lost.  A  question 
he  would  not  answer  himself. 

He  pointed  to  the  pictures  at  his  three  chil- 
dren. "I've  been  very  Involved  for  quite  some 
time  now.  I  think  a  change  of  subject  matter 
is  good  sometimes."  he  said  earnestly,  though 
his  wife  said  she  couldn't  really  Imagine  him 
out  of  politics.  "And  I'd  like  to  spend  a  little 
more  time  with  them  before  they  are  gone." 
He  pointed  to  the  pictures  of  the  kids,  who 
had  said  they  liked  summertime  the  best  be- 
cause then  they  could  stay  up  late  to  see 
their  father.  Maybe  he  would  leave  govern- 
ment and  come  back.  He  might  go  back  into 
Investment  banking  ("I'd  like  to  Improve 
my  economic  position") .  or  he  might  go  back 
in  nilnots  politics  ("I  like  to  campcJgn") .  or 
then  he's  always  been  Interested  In  foreign 
affairs — "maybe  a  post  In  the  Far  Bast."  Yes, 
he'd  often  thought  that  mayt>e  a  change 
would  be  good.  "But.  as  Adlai  Stevenson  said. 
'I'll  Jump  off  that  bridge  when  I  get  to  it.' " 
He  sat  smiling  at  the  pictures  on  the  wall, 
as  his  secretary  buzzed  him. 

What  about  the  rumors  that  had  begun  to 
leak  out  of  the  top  Republican  strata — the 
fact  that  he  was  being  talked  about  for  the 
Vice  Presidency?  "Well,"  he  smiled,  "that's 
certainly  very  interesting.  Isn't  it?"  He  left 
to  catch  the  next  plane. 


JOHN  BROOKS— A  REHABILITATED 
DRUG  ADDICT  WORKING  TO  RE- 
HABILITATE OTHERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  ac- 
quainted Mvlth  a  most  remarkable  man 
who  is  dedicating  himself  to  helping  drug 
addicts  in  the  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  area  to 
find  their  way  back  into  satisfying,  pro- 
ductive, lives.  His  name  is  John  Brooks, 
and  the  organization  through  which  he 
works  is  the  Narcotics  Addicts  Rehabili- 
tation Center  Organization — NARCO. 

John  Brooks  knows  what  drug  addicts 
are  going  through,  and  what  kind  of  help 
they  need,  because  he  himself  Is  a  former 
addict.  He  has  been  able  to  put  together 
an  effective  program  of  treatment  and 
rehabilitation,  which  has  attracted  wide- 
spread attention,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  I  was  able  to  help  Mr.  Brooks  in 
securing  a  $5.6  million  grant  for  NARCO 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  largest  grant  of  its  kind  ever 
made  by  NIH.  This  money  will  oiable 
NARCO  to  operate  on  a  sound  financial 
footing,  and  to  substantially  expand  its 
activities. 


Mr.  President,  the  September  issue  ol 
Ebony  magazine  contained  an  excellent 
article  describing  how  John  Brooks 
pulled  himself  beck  from  the  despair  of 
drug  addiction  and  became  a  leader  in 
the  fight  to  help  other  addicts.  I  think 
this  story  is  of  particular  significance  to 
anyone  concerned  with  our  Nation's 
grovrtng  drug  problem.  I  Eisk  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Ebony  magazine,  S^yt.  1971] 
RETtniN  Fbom  the  Drug  Sckhk 

FOBMSa  ADDICT  HEADS   KZW   JEBSET   TREATMENT 
CENTEB 

John  Brooks  has  lived  a  life  and  a  half  in 
35  years.  Junkie,  dealer,  convict,  organizer, 
fund-raiser,  executive,  human  being.  Aft«-  17 
years  of  drug  addiction  and  over  87  months  in 
various  prisons.  Brooks'  "return  from  the 
drug  scene"  has  had  a  dramatic  impact  upon 
bis  oommimlty.  Last  January  he  was  named 
"Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Brooks  is  the  administrative  director  of 
NARCO  (Narcotics  Addicts  RehablUtation 
Center  Organization)  in  Atlantic  City,  a 
group  now  celebrating  Its  second  anniversary. 

The  highlights  In  a  man's  Ufe  are  often 
difficult  to  Identify:  more  so  when  all  the 
achievements  and  accomplishments  are 
heaped  one  upon  the  other  in  the  brief  span 
of  two  years,  a  deep  se.jse  of  the  need  to  serve 
propelled  Brooks  and  four  other  ez-addlots  to 
organize  NARCO  in  January,  1969. 

But  first  it  was  necessary  to  convince  the 
community  of  the  far-reaching  ravages  and 
horror  of  the  drug  scene.  The  central  focus  of 
this  effort  was  the  eetabllahment  of  a  facility 
where  drug  addicts  could  live  and  learn 
about  themselves. 

Brooks  looks  back  to  "the  time  I  came 
home  from  the  Atlantic  County  Jail  Just 
begging  for  a  place  to  rest  my  weary,  drug- 
filled  head.  If  I  went  to  the  hospital,  they 
would  have  sent  me  beck  to  Jail.  There  was 
absolutely  no  place  to  go." 

On  December  29.  1970,  NARCO  opened  the 
doors  to  a  new  24,(X)0-square-foot  building,  a 
vivid  contrast  to  the  two-room  store-front 
the  organization  originally  occupied.  The 
new  property  once  served  as  a  skating  rink, 
fight  arena,  and  clothing  factory.  When 
leased  by  NARCO.  nothing  stood  on  the  land 
except  the  barren  shell  of  a  building. 

The  new  NARCO  building  now  contains  37 
offices,  meeting  and  counseling  rooms  as  well 
as  three  dormitories  for  In-resldents,  some 
cf  whom  are  asked  to  stay  at  the  center  for 
at  least  six  months. 

The  building  Itself  represents  to  Brooks 
the  necessary  fotindation  upon  which  to 
build  for  the  future;  for  his  major  concern 
is  fund-raising,  planning  and  expansion  into 
other  problem  ar^as  in  th?  community. 

During  a  recent  week,  his  schedule  included 
a  meeting  with  Atlantic  City  Mayor  William 
Somers.  That  same  day  he  hosted  Robert 
Kennedy  from  the  New  Jersey  Dept.  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  who  came  to  visit  the  re- 
habilitation unit.  In  the  late  afternoon. 
Brooks  left  for  a  trip  to  Washington,  D  C 
where  he  had  an  appointment  with  Dr.  Lois 
Chatham,  chief  of  the  Narcotic  Add'ct  Re- 
habilitation Branch  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

In  reviewing  this  activity.  Brooks  remarked 
wryly.  "It's  a  strange  thing.  These  are  the 
same  people  who  were  putting  me  In  Jail  15 
years  ago.  Now  I'm  asking  them  for  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  I  guess  the  big  difference  Is 
that  now  I'm  not  looking  out  for  myself. 
I'm  working  to  help  a  lot  of  p>eople." 

One  government  official  with  whom  Brooks 
Is  In  close  contact  Is  Sen.  Harold  Bugnea  ox 
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low*.  The  two  first  met  when  Brooiu  waa 
uked  to  t«8tLfy  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Drugs. 

"When  I  testified  before  the  subcommittee, 
they  were  a  little  shocked  at  my  candid 
remarlcs.  It  was  necessary  to  spell  out  in 
detail  how  much  merchandise  a  JunUe  has 
to  steal  to  get  the  money  to  support  his 
habit.  Tou  can  Imagine,  there  was  no  refut- 
ing what  I  told  them.  Sdan,  I  have  proven 
experience  in  the  field."  Brooks  recalls. 

The  experlenoe  that  Brooks  referred  to 
started  at  age  15.  "I  wanted  to  be  slick,  like 
the  hot-shot  dudes  In  the  big  cars.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  they  tried  to  tell  me,  I  still 
wanted  heroin." 

It  took  only  months  before  Brooks  was 
really  hooked.  He  dropped  out  of  school  and 
after  three  years  of  "mainlining"  and  elud- 
ing policemen  who  had  a  warrant  for  his 
SLrrest,  Brooks  Joined  the  Navy.  By  the  time 
he  was  20  years  old.  Brooks  was  given  an 
"Undesirable  Discharge"  for  stealing  drugs 
from  a  military  hospital  supply  room. 

A  drug  raid  In  Atlantic  County  caught 
Brooks  in  Its  net  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
five  years  Imprisonment  without  parole.  Life 
In  prison  provided  a  sophisticated  education 
In  shop-lifting,  robbery  and  breaking  and 
entering.  "What  I  learned  from  the  other 
prisoners,"  he  says,  "started  me  keeping  a 
notebook  filled  with  Information.  Including 
names  and  addresses.  It  was  an  excellent  edu- 
cation— In  how  to  break  the  law." 

Brooks  returned  home  smart  In  the  ways 
of  the  underworld  and  anxious  to  get  back  'o 
the  needle.  Even  though  drugs  were  available 
In  prison,  the  physical  addiction  for  drugs 
was  broken.  "Sure,  we  could  get  scag  and 
plenty  of  ups  and  downs,  but  basically  I  was 
clean."  he  remembers. 

For  the  next  seven  years,  Brooks  reverted 
to  his  life  as  a  junkie  and  as  a  result  made 
two  trips  to  Ancora  State  Hospital  and 
another  39  months  were  spent  In  Jail. 

When  he  was  released,  Brooks  sought  help 
in  the  community.  But  that  was  1967  and 
there  were  no  drug  rehabilitation  centers 
available.  In  fact,  the  people  in  Atlantic  City 
resented  the  presence  of  known  drug  addicts 
and  residents  from  surrounding  suburbs  re- 
jected the  idea  that  drugs  existed  in  their 
area. 

Along  with  four  other  addlcU  who  were 
"tired  of  chasing  drugs,"  he  affiliated  with 
an  organization  called  "The  New  Well."  That 
organization  soon  cnunbled  but  the  four  men 
and  one  woman  later  founded  NARCO. 

Initially,  many  of  the  people  and  the  estab- 
lished institutions  were  suspicious  and  skep- 
tical. Typical  of  their  reaction  was  the  oft- 
expressed  opinion.  "Once  a  Junkie,  always  a 
Junkie."  However,  three  religious  lecKlws — 
Dean  WiUlam  H.  Paul  of  St.  Stephen's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Waretown,  N.J.,  Bishop  Al- 
fred L.  Banyard  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  New  Jersey  (which  has  appropriated 
taO.OOO  a  year  for  three  years  to  NARCO ) ,  and 
Rabbi  Phillip  Schechter  of  Beth  Israel  Syna- 
gogue provided  early  moral  and  financial 
support. 

To  acquaint  those  not  directly  touched  by 
drugs,  a  speaking  schedule  for  NARCO  mem- 
bers was  Implemented.  "We  went  to  every 
conceivable  type  of  meeting,"  said  Richard 
Derry.  the  center  manager  who  was  a  dope 
addict  for  20  years.  "Qradxially,  society  rec- 
ognized that  a  drug  problem  did  exist  at  all 
levels,  rich,  poor,  ghetto,  suburb,  white, 
black,  educated  and  disadvantaged.  Once  they 
came  to  that  realization,  the  people  were 
beautiful.  They  Just  couldn't  believe  that  we 
were  ready  to  stand  In  front  of  an  audience 
and  tell  them  about  the  tmderside  of  drug 
abxjse." 

The  honorariums  earned  from  these  speak- 
ing engagements  provided  a  ba?e  of  funds 
along  with  contributions  but  Brooks  says. 
"Even  though  we  raised  »38,000  In  our  first 
year.  It  was  nothing  compared  to  the  need. 


There  were  many  months  when  our  staff 
went  without  pay." 

Early  successes  with  drug  abusers  added  to 
the  fervor  with  which  Brooks  worked.  During 
Its  first  few  months,  NARCO  was  the  only 
place  where  a  drug  addict  could  expect  help 
In  South  Jersey.  During  the  first  year  of 
activity,  almost  200  addicts  registered  for 
treatment  and  therapy.  A  "Clean-up"  rate  in 
excess  of  ten  per  cent  increased  the  validity 
of  former  addicts  running  a  rehabilitation 
center.  This  concept  has  now  become  stand- 
ard procedure  in  treating  drug  addiction 
throughout  the  country. 

Because  of  the  new  resident  facilities,  ther- 
apy is  a  constant  thing  at  NARCO.  Brooks 
sits  In  a  glass-enclosed  office  which  gives  him 
a  visual  sweep  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
building.  He  Is  In  close  contact  with  each 
resident  and  bis  tactics  are  hard. 

"Tou  like  the  way  you're  living,  brother, 
but  you're  dodging  the  issue,"  he  said  to  an 
addict  recently.  "Why  dent  you  stop  acting 
like  a  baby?  I  poured  more  scag  on  the  floor 
than  you  ever  shot,  and  If  I  made  It,  so  can 
you." 

Brooks  still  makes  speaking  engagements 
and  attends  therapy  eessions.  But  the  bulk 
of  his  time  Is  devoted  to  lon^-range  planning 
and  financing.  NARCO's  yearly  budget  of 
$200,000  barely  supports  the  65  residents  and 
the  out-reach  program  which  deals  with 
about  100  people  on  a  detoxification  schedule. 
More  than  1,200  addicts  have  been  treated  In 
the  past  year  and  there  is  a  waiting  list  of 
others  who  want  to  become  residents. 

This  broad  range  of  support  a\igurs  well  for 
the  massive  federal  funding  being  sought. 
Recently,  an  eight-year  proposal  calling  for 
»5.6  million  was  approved  for  NARCO  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
largest  grant  ever  awarded  by  that  agency 
for  a  black-controlled  program.  And  Brooks 
has  met  regularly  with  officials  in  the  office 
of  New  Jersey  Oovemor  William  Cahlll.  Under 
the  Safe  Streets  Planning  of  the  State  Law 
Enforcement  Agency,  he  has  received  $117,369 
for  a  three-year  program  to  "make  an  attack 
on  the  criminal  element  In  our  community." 

Mindful  of  the  legal  needs  of  the  residents. 
Brooks  sought  help  from  the  State  Public 
Defender's  office.  A  part-time  attorney,  Robert 
LaOore,  has  been  assigned  to  handle  cases 
emanating  from  NARCO. 

Another  plan  is  also  being  formulated  for 
the  eetablisbment  of  a  Boy's  Academy  In  the 
area.  Brooks  is  working  with  Richard  Cohen, 
a  local  psychologist  who  is  a  volunteer  con- 
sultant to  NARCO.  A  funding  proposal  for 
that  program  is  now  being  written. 

All  these  projects  and  plans  originated  in 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  for  17  years  had 
"dropped  out  of  society."  It  Is  poeslble  those 
years  of  shooting  dope,  stealing,  lying,  cheat- 
ing and  manipulating  have  wrought  a  unique 
human  t>elng. 

On  the  other  band,  one  might  consider  the 
waste  of  17  valuable  years  In  the  life  of  John 
Brooks  and  what  it  could  have  meant  to 
society. 

As  Brooks  himself  admits,  "Personal  growth 
and  development  are  intertwined.  What  is 
Important  Is  the  chance  to  do  for  others.  If 
my  own  waste  and  former  degradation  serve 
as  a  beacon  for  other  drug  addicts,  then  my 
life  will  not  be  in  vain." 


CAPT.   LEONARD   BALLARD 
HONORED  IN  KANSAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
one  of  the  Capitol's  most  well-liked  ofQ- 
clals  was  honored  in  Dodge  City,  Kans. 
Capt.  Leonard  H.  Ballard,  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Force,  was  made  an  honorary 
Dodge  City  marshal  In  a  special  cere- 
mony at  the  Dodge  City  Commimlty  Col- 
lege, presided  over  by  Mayor  Dale  North- 
em.  Following  the  presentation  of  his 


award.  Captain  Ballard  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  his  favorite  topic,  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  He  speaks  with  great 
authority  on  this  subject,  having  taken 
part  in  the  last  six  presidential  inaugura- 
tions and  every  state  fimeral  since  that 
of  General  Pershing.  His  scholarship  has 
also  been  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Historical  Society  for  his  contribution  to 
the  famous  Capitol  history,  "We  The 
People,"  10  million  copies  of  which  have 
been  printed  tn  six  languages. 

Many  Kansas  and  other  Capitol  visi- 
tors from  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  personally 
escorted  tours  of  the  Capitol  from 
Captain  Ballard  and  hearing  many  of 
his  fascinating  stories  of  its  history. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  come  to  know  Captain  Ballard 
during  their  terms  In  office,  and  I  thought 
they  might  enjoy  learning  of  his  latest 
honor. 


THE  EFFORT  TO  IMPROVE  UPON 
NATURE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  original  planning,  de- 
sign, and  construction  of  our  natural 
waterways  and  other  features  of  our 
natural  landscape  was  an  imdemocratic 
process.  Man  was  not  only  excluded  from 
the  decisionmaking  process;  human  fac- 
tors and  convenience  were  not  even  taken 
Into  consideration.  But  this  dictatorial 
arrogance  of  nature's  power  can  be  con- 
quered by  men.  We  shall  overcome — that 
is  If  we  have  the  "stuff"  it  takes,  as  they 
say  here  in  Washlngt<m. 

Well,  we  surely  have  the  "stuff"  it  takes 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  all  right. 
Why,  Just  take  a  look  at  the  actions  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  yesterday.  First  of  all,  to 
help  straighten  out  some  of  those  mis- 
takes of  nature,  we  voiced  our  assent  to 
a  $4.7  billion  public  wortES  appropriations 
conference  report  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
which  Includes  about  $1.25  billion  of 
fimdlng  for  waterway  construction,  flood 
control,  and  rehabilitation  projects  on 
streams  and  rivers  throughout  this  coun- 
try. The  listing  of  these  projects  requires 
10  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record — 
32867  to  32876— it  can  be  seen  that 
the  effort  to  Improve  upon  nature  is  not 
slackening  at  this  end. 

The  Senate  went  on  record  later 
in  the  afternoon  yesterday  to  say  that  It 
would  not  put  a  moratorium  on  the 
Navy's  Project  Sanguine  proposal  to 
turn  several  thousand  square  miles  of 
northern  Wisconsin  into  a  live  commu- 
nications antenna  imtll  the  possible 
effects  upon  the  natural  environment  had 
been  thoroughly  studied  as  required  by 
law  and  until  the  proposal  had  been  re- 
viewed to  determine  if  it  will  even  work. 

Yes,  sir,  we  have  what  it  takes  here 
In  Washington  to  make  sure  that  nature 
does  not  get  In  our  way.  With  this  atti- 
tude, I  am  sure  that  many  people  in  this 
city  are  pu^ed  by  va.  article  entitled 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Lake,"  written  by 
Larry  Van  Goethem.  which  was  prom- 
inently featured  on  the  (pinion  page  of 
today's  New  York  Times.  "ITie  article  is 
datellned  Janesville,  Wis.  That's  right. 
Janesvllle,  Wis.,  in  a  community  of  46,000 
in  the  southern  part  of  my  State,  where 
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Larry  Is  the  city  editor  of  the  local  news- 
paper, the  Janesvllle  Oaaette. 

Larry's  article  deals  witb  red  and 
orange  maple  leaves  flickering  in  the  Sep- 
tember sun  on  the  surface  of  a  clear 
lake — and  the  eart^  xxKimlng  cry  of  a 
loon— and  the  sight  of  a  big  green  bass 
gitung  on  a  lake  bottom — things  like  that. 
But  In  addition  to  paint  brushing  a  word 
picture  of  the  i^ysical  features.  Van 
Qoethem  describes  some  of  the  more  Il- 
lusive treasures  which  peoide  can  still 
fin<i  on  a  Wisconsin  lake  or  in  her  sur- 
rounding wilderness — the  awe  of  solitude 
and  the  wonder  of  aloneness,  the  aware- 
ness of  the  mysterious  spirits  of  nature 
which  loom  larger  than  any  human  and 
remain  forever  outside  his  grasp  and 
control. 

As  Larry  Van  Qoethem  writes  in  to- 
day's Times,  the  Indians  understood 
these  spirits  and  lived  in  dally  recogni- 
tion of  this  aspect  of  nature,  giving  the 
earth  gpda— the  manitou— a  very  lit- 
eral and  very  respectful  place  In  their 
lives.  But  few  men  have  been  able  to  view 
nature  as  the  Indian,  and  without  their 
vision  this  kind  of  treasure  is  hidden  or 
perhaps  disappears. 

And  If  the  manitou — like  the  Indians 
themselves — have  left  Larry  Van  Qoe- 
them's  lake,  what  does  it  matter  to  us 
here  in  Washington  or  New  York,  where 
the  prime  concern  Is  In  straightening 
the  course  of  nature  and  Imposing  the 
rule  of  man? 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  can 
ponder  "The  Mystery  of  the  Lake,"  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Larry  Van  Goe- 
them's  superb  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  23.  1971. 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Not  even  Aldo 
Leopold,  one  of  nature's  most  eloquent 
poets,  could  have  said  It  better  than  Van 
Goethem. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Mtstkst  or  thx  Laxz 
(By  Larry  Van  Goethem) 

Janesvillk,  Wis. — I  remember  the  first  time 
I  saw  the  lake.  Its  water  was  bright,  diamond 
clear,  and  It  filckered  under  the  September 
sun  so  that  red  and  orange  maple  leaves 
which  had  drifted  into  the  lake  lay  on  the 
white  rippled  sand  like  a  pattern  of  old 
wallpaper. 

The  first  frosts  had  caught  the  scattered 
maples  around  the  bowl  of  the  lake  so  that 
they  burned  orange  and  red  against  the 
golden  fire  of  the  poplar  and  birch  trees  and 
the  evergreen  of  yotmg  pines  left  from  the 
cutover  of  early  years  of  the  century. 

By  all  accounts  it  was  Just  another  lake, 
one  of  thousands  In  the  United  States. 

But  there  waa  this  mystery  that,  once  rec- 
og^nized,  can  take  a  man  on  long  Journeys. 

On  quiet  days  when  the  wind  stilled  and 
the  sun  fiared  down  into  the  quiet  reaches 
of  the  water,  you  could  look  down,  eyes  focus- 
ing beyond  the  surface  blur,  and  see  the 
bottom  where  a  green  b«»8  oailgbt  be  la^ng 
long  the  bottom. 

I  would  take  the  pram  out  many  times 
with  a  fishing  pole  and  row  to  where  the 
sandy  store  gives  sudden  way  to  murky 
bottom  and  the  deeper  water  slides  down  the 
sloping  shore  Memingly  into  a  bottomlees  pit. 

Here  and  there  you  could  see  a  log  waving 
gently  in  some  unseen  current.  The  depths 
were  Inviolate,  the  water  crystalline.  With  no 
creek  draining  or  filling  it,  the  lake  was  fed 
by  heavy  springs  which  sent  cold  tendrils 
of   heavy   water   around   swimmers'   bodies. 


■ometimM  ■hocking  them  In  the  middle  of 
summer  with  a  oold  embraoe— an  elemental 
reminder  of  the  glaciers  which  ground  the 
land  eons  ago. 

The  lake  \a  only  68  acres  in  alM  and  deep — 
down  to  38  feet  says  the  stete.  but  deeper. 
say  knowing  men  who  sit  about  crackling 
fires. 

And  through  it  aU.  spring,  summer  and 
fall,  from  year  to  troubled  year,  there  was  this 
thing  about  it.  Some  men  look  for  it  In  far- 
calling  mountains.  Others  seek  it  in  the  great 
oceans.  Still  others  find  It  In  remote 
explorations. 

I  found  it  in  a  quiet  lake — this  mystery. 
The  cry  of  the  loon  at  morning,  the  inces- 
sant call  of  the  wblppoorwill  in  June,  the 
frog's  throaty  gnimmp  and  the  lurking  lake 
and  forest  depths. 

There  was  this  knowledge  that  behind  the 
field  across  the  narrow  road  there  was  noth- 
ing but  swamp  and  forest  for  many  miles. 
There  were  black  bear  in  the  woods,  an  oc- 
casional coyote  calling,  and  deer  were  seen 
often  around  the  lake.  Government  beef  as 
some  called  them,  a  name  that  stuck  from 
the  Great  Depression. 

If  you  are  afraid  of  the  country  It  will 
conquer  you.  If  you  respect  It  then  it  may 
still  conquer  you.  There  Is  no  compromise 
exc^t  electric  lights,  pastures,  farm  fields 
and  automobiles.  In  between,  the  mystery 
persists. 

Something  lurking  so  that  In  January  I 
dreamed  a  dream  of  June  and  of  boys  row- 
ing a  misty  lake  where  they  flick  their  lines 
toward  the  secret  places  where  the  grand- 
father bass  lie,  dreaming  a  dream  of  June. 

There  was  this  Idea  the  Indians  had,  a 
fear  and  respect  for  the  earth  gods,  the  man- 
itou, so  that  when  the  mist  rose  dancing 
from  the  dawn  waters,  dissipating  like  a 
ghost  into  the  upper  air,  I  thought  It  was 
the  spirit  of  the  lake. 

Each  year  I  returned  and  each  year  it  was 
more  crowded.  Cabins  were  built  across  the 
lake  and  motorboats  crowded  the  water  on 
weekends.  Water-skiers  atx>unded  as  bass 
retreated.  But  always  the  water  remained 
primal  and  clear. 

But  this  year  I  returned  and  saw  that  the 
water  finally  was  not  as  clear.  It  had  a  faint 
milky  tint.  A  light  film  of  oil  drifted  here 
and  there. 

On  some  days  scum  from  detergents 
reached  our  windward  shore.  Oh,  after  It 
rained  at  night  we  could  still  see  the  thin 
white  shroud  of  mist  creeping,  undulating 
across  the  water  and  along  the  shore. 

But  the  mystery  Is  ending — the  lurking 
dream  gone.  The  lake  Is  giving  up  its  mani- 
tou. It  Is  shriveling  upward  In  the  summer 
air.  Something  nameless  is  dying.  I  don't 
know  what  it  Is. 


A    LOOK    AT    AFRICAN    ISSUES    AT 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr.  President,  a  percep- 
tive view  of  African  issues  in  the  UJ^. 
is  reflected  In  the  recent  remain  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Newsom,  delivered 
to  the  AUanta  Press  Club. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Zjook  at  AnacAN  Issnxs  at  tks  UNrrxo 
Nations 

(By  the  Honorable  David  D.  Newsom) 
This  afternoon  the  Twenty-Sixth  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Natlms  opens  m 
New  TcMit.  One  bunxlred  and  twenty-seven 
nations — plus  prot>ably  tbree  new  members — 
will  meet  to  wrestle  with  a  wide  range  oi 
political,  economic,  and  social  issues.  Last 
year  approxlmAtely  one-fourth  of  the  sub- 
stantive reeolutloDs  in  the  General  Assembly 


arose  out  of  circumstances  In  Africa,  par- 
ticularty  southern  Afiloa.  It  Is  llktfy  to  be 
the  same  this  year. 

The  United  States,  as  an  tn^xxtant  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nsraons,  will  be  Inrolyed. 
This  year,  as  In  past  yean,  w«  wlU  face  the 
dlffloult  task  of  reooncUlng  prwsslng  demands 
for  action  toward  objectives  that  we  fpax- 
erally  aooept  In  prtnati^e  with  realities  as 
we  see  them,  with  our  wider  responsibilities, 
and  with  our  conosra  for  the  respeot  and 
authority  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tou  will,  I  am  stir*  find  frequent  rtfw- 
enoes  to  African  issues  in  New  Tork  on  your 
tlckMs  In  the  weeks  to  oome.  I  waloome  this 
opportunity  today  to  discuss  some  of  the 
baslo  proUems  which  will  Ue  behind  the 
news:  as  the  Africans  see  them  and  as  we 
see  them. 

I  speak  today  for  a  wider  audience,  in 
Africa  as  well  as  at  home.  I  think  it  U  par- 
ticularly fitting  tha,lf  I  should  do  so  from 
Atlcuita.  Atlanta  is  well  known  in  Africa. 
VIsltxKS  from  that  continent  remember  the 
warm  hospitality  you  have  aooorded  to  them. 
Many  of  the  Africans  who  today  play  impor- 
tant roles  In  the  development  of  their  coun- 
tries were  educated  in  your  universities.  The 
death  of  two  of  your  great  sons.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  and  Biaph  MoGlll,  left  a 
void  also  In  Africa. 

The  United  States  response  to  African  is- 
sues has  a  special  pertinence  this  year.  In 
our  own  country  there  is  an  increasing  con- 
sciousness of  Africa  and  erf  the  hard  core  of 
problems  of  human  relations  which  exist  in 
that  continent.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
more  and  more  questioning  in  Congress  and 
in  the  public  concerning  our  lntem«*lonal 
obligations  and  involvements — Including 
thoee  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  areas  of  southern  Africa  and  that 
smaller  region  of  West  Africa  which  encom- 
passes Portuguese  Guinea  cont«Un  the  final 
and  most  diflVcult  problems  of  colonialism. 
In  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  South  West 
Africa  lie  the  last  vestiges  of  legalized  racial 
discrimination.  As  such,  these  problems 
strike  a  vibrant  emotional  chord  among  Afri- 
cans— and  Asians — who  have  over  the  last 
three  decades  sought  and  achieved — some- 
times with  UN  asslstonoe— their  own  freedom 
and  Independence. 

These  problems  are  great  In  their  dimen- 
sions. There  are  no  easy  or  quick  solutions 
In  sight. 

At  stake,  for  blacks  and  whites  alike,  are 
basic  Issues  of  civil  order  and  progress,  fun- 
damental human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  Issues  are  legal  and  political.  They 
also  are  economic  and  social.  They  concern 
humanity  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  problems  of  southern  Africa  have  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  and  debate  in  our 
government  and  among  o\ir  people. 

These  Issues  present  African  leaders  with 
some  of  their  most  difficult  political  prob- 
lems. When  the  leaders  of  Zambia.  Tanaanla, 
Senegal,  Guinea — to  mention  only  a  few — 
address  these  Issues,  they  not  only  expound 
their  own  strong  personal  views.  They  also 
frequently  refiect  a  genuine  domestic  prob- 
lem: the  Interplay  of  pressures  for  action 
against  the  colonial  territories  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  counteraction  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  Rhodeslans.  Affected  elements  of 
their  population  and  significant  political 
figures  reinforce  the  demands  for  action. 
Prudence  may  suggest  otherwise. 

On  the  wider  scene,  other  Africans  are 
drawn  Into  theee  problems  by  the  pressvires 
for  solidarity  with  their  African  brothers. 
Many  Africans  look  upon  the  nations  along 
the  7r*T"*««*  as  being  In  the  front  lines  of 
their  struggle.  These  sentiments  imderlle  ac- 
tions and  preesures  for  action  in  the  councils 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity — and 
beyond  the  OAU  in  the  United  Nations  itself. 

Admittedly  not  every  black  African  nation 
agrees  on  the  more  militant  approaches  often 
proposed.  One  can  see  a  growing  tendency  in 
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Africa  to  aeeic  other  ways.  Nevertheleaa,  the 
depth  of  feeling,  the  Impulses  toward  solidar- 
ity are  strong.  Even  the  most  conservative 
members  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  are  reluctant  to  oppose  the  general 
approaches  broadly  agreed  upon  by  the  OAU. 
These  approaches  are  reflected  In  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  OAU  African  caucus  which 
plays  a  key  role  In  the  African  Issues  In  New 
York. 

What  are  the  African  preoccupations? 

In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  the  laws 
and  government  policy  seek  speclflcally  to 
maintain  the  dominance  of  a  white  minority. 

South  West  Africa,  now  known  officially  In 
the  United  Nations  as  Namibia,  was  a  former 
German  colony  placed  under  a  South  African 
mandate  after  World  War  I.  The  United  Na- 
tions, now  supported  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  has  determined  that  South 
Africa  has  not  fulfilled  Its  mandate  responsl- 
bUltles  and  tha-  the  flferrltory  Is,  therefore, 
under  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  UN  calls  for  the  withdrawal  of 
South  Africa. 

In  Rhodesia,  a  white  minority  of  four  per 
cent  of  the  population  dominates  the  black 
nlnety-su  per  cent  and  seeks  by  Its  present 
constitution  to  prevent  the  black  majority 
from  ever  acquiring  a  decisive  voice  in  their 
own  country. 

In  Mozambique.  Angola,  and  Portuguese 
Guinea,  the  Portuguese  hold  tenaciously  to 
what  they  consider  Integral  provinces  of  Por- 
tugal. The  Africans  regard  these  as  the  con- 
tinent's last  significant  colonies  denied  the 
right  to  self-determination  and  independ- 
ence. 

In  this  situation,  the  basic  African  thrust 
has  been  and  wUl  probably  continue  to  be  to 
isolate  South  Africa  and  to  manifest  support 
for  those  seeking  radical  change  In  that 
country.  At  the  outaet  this  fall,  there  may  be 
a  challenge  to  the  South  African  govern- 
meafs  right  to  participate  in  the  UN.  on  the 
grounds  both  of  racial  policies  and  refusal  to 
cooperate  on  South  West  Africa.  There  wUl 
undoubtedly  continue  to  be  demands  for  the 
withdrawal  of  outside  investment,  for  cutting 
air  links  with  South  Africa,  and  for  restrict- 
ing trade.  Africans  will  seek  resolutions  call- 
ing on  UN  members  and  UN  specialized  agen- 
cies to  "render  moral  and  material  support" 
to  the  African  liberation  movements,  targeted 
not  only  against  South  Africa  and  Namibia, 
but  against  the  Portuguese  territories  and 
Rhodesia  as  well. 

The  strong  pressure  by  the  Africans  against 
any  arms  sales  to  South  Africa  will  be  high- 
lighted by  a  continuing  special  OAU  mission 
mandated  to  visit  NATO  nations  and  other 
arms  suppliers. 

Proposals  for  Namibia  will  also  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  by  a  special  OAU  mission.  These 
proposals  will  be  based  on  the  advisory  opin- 
ion handed  down  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  which  this  June  confirmed  that 
South  Africa's  mandate  over  this  former  Oer- 
man  colony  was  terminated  and  that  South 
Africa's  continued  presence  there  is  Illegal. 

The  Intensity  of  discussions  on  Rhodesia 
Will  probably  depend,  in  part,  on  whether 
there  Is  any  progress  in  contacts  reportedly 
now  going  on  between  the  British  and  the  Ian 
Smith  regime  in  Rhodesia.  The  Africans  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  but  remain  skeptical  of 
their  effectiveness.  The  African  tendency  will 
continue  to  be  to  call  for  the  use  of  military 
force  to  oust  the  Smith  regime.  It  remains 
their  feeling  that  this  should  have  been  the 
initial  reaction  of  the  British  in  1965. 

African  feelings  against  contlniUng  nile  by 
Portugal  in  Its  territories  In  Africa  have  un- 
doubtedly been  strengthened  by  the  reported 
Portuguese  Involvement  In  an  attack  on 
Guinea  last  year  and  by  complaints  brought 
against  Portugal  In  the  Security  Council  In 
the  Intervening  months  by  both  Guinea  and 
Senegal,  The  Africans  will  probably  lose  no 
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opportunity  to  seek  UN  and  other  support  for 
the  liberation  movements  currently  directed 
against  Portuguese  rule.  The  establishment  of 
Independent  majority  govenmienta  in  these 
territories  remains  their  objective. 

African  proposals  and  speeches  on  all  these 
Issues  are  likely,  In  the  main,  to  reflect  an 
Increasing  frustration  and  Impatience  over 
what  Africans  consider  a  lack  of  adequate 
progreas  on  these  Issues  and  a  lack  of  genuine 
support  from  the  major  Western  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  South  Africa  to 
them  appears  flrmly  under  white  minority 
rule  with  UtUe  indlcaUon  of  inamedlate 
change.  South  African  determination  to  stay 
In  Namibia  Is  clear.  The  Africans,  so  far.  see 
little  chance  for  early  Afrlctn  rule  In  Rhode- 
sia. Portugual's  determination,  both  military 
and  poUtlcal.  to  retain  Its  territories  appears 
as  firm  as  ever.  The  more  militant  Africans 
see  in  the  new  contacts  between  some  black 
states  and  South  Africa,  in  the  proposals  for 
"dialogue."  and  In  Increasing  signs  of  security 
cooperation  among  the  white  ruled  states,  a 
movement  away  from  their  objectives.  This 
heightens  still  further  their  frustrations. 

The  Africans  stand  by  no  means  alone  on 
these  Issues.  In  the  main,  they  can  count 
on  the  automatic  support  of  the  newly 
Independent  countries  of  Asia  and  of  the 
Eastern  European  bloc.  Support  from  us. 
however,  is  far  less  automatic.  The  Issues 
are  frequently  posed  in  simplified  terms. 
Those  who  vote  against  a  particular  resolu- 
tion often  apj>ear  to  be  standing  In  a  small 
isolated  group  opposing  self-determination 
and  upholding  continued  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

Each  year  the  UN  votes  are  tabulated.  The 
arguments,  the  explanations,  the  negotia- 
tions, the  speeches  are  forgotten.  What  is 
noted  by  those  in  Africa  and  here  at  home 
Is  whether  we  have  voted  yee.  or  no.  or 
abstained.  The  issues  become  simplified:  the 
whys  of  our  vote  are  forgotten.  Depending  on 
points  of  view,  particular  votea  are  seen  as 
good  common  sense  or  a  denial  of  funda- 
mental US  principles.  Some  see  the  votes 
as  reasonable  and  realistic;  others  wonder  If 
we're  totally  ignoring  the  Issue.  Still  others 
may  see  our  stance  as  a  refusal  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  an  antl-Communlst  ally. 

The  United  States  is  Involved  In  theae 
Issues,  whether  it  wishes  it  or  not.  We  are 
one  of  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.  We  strongly  desire  the 
continued  strength  and  Influence  of  the 
UN.  By  the  example  of  our  own  history  and 
In  our  frequent  declarations,  we  have  con- 
sUtently  endorsed  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  southern  Africa. 
But  It  Is  our  very  concern  for  the  future 
and  respect  for  the  UN  which  prevents  us 
from  endorsing  pKDsitlons  on  complex  Issues 
posed  at  the  UN  In  simplified  or  patently 
unworkable  form. 

The  stand  we  have  taken  on  the  African 
Issues  is  clear.  We  have  demonstrated,  as 
unequivocally  as  any  major  nation,  our  sup- 
port for  the  prlnirlples  Involved. 

President  Nixon  said  last  year  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  General 
Assembly: 

"We  do  hold  certain  principles  to  be  uni- 
versal: 

That  each  nation  has  a  sovereign  right  to 
Its  own  Independence  and  to  recognition  of 
its  own  dignity. 

That  each  Individual  has  a  human  right  to 
that  same  recognition  of  his  dignity. 

That  we  all  share  a  common  obligation  to 
demonstrate  the  mutual  respect  for  rights 
and  feelings  of  one  another  that  Is  the  mark 
of  a  clvU  society  and  also  of  a  true  commu- 
nity of  nations." 

We  have  maintained  conscientiously  the 
arma  embargo  against  South  Africa  recom- 
mended by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  In  1963,  although  under  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  It  la  not  mandatory. 

We  have  supported  fully  the  UN's  deter- 


mination that  continued  South  African  oc- 
cupation of  South  Weat  Africa  is  lUegal.  Wa 
supported  the  referral  of  the  Namibia  caae 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  We  dla- 
courage  US  buainesa  from  going  into  that 
territory. 

We  have  been  at  the  forefront  In  enforc- 
ing sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  the  only 
mandatory  sanctions  ever  voted  by  the 
United  Nations. 

We  have  scrupulously  maintained  a  volun- 
tary arms  embargo  policy  with  respect  to  the 
Portuguese  territories  In  Africa. 

Most  African  leaders  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  recognize  and  give  us  credit  for  what 
we  have  done  and  are  doing.  They  wish  only 
that  we  would  do  more. 

They  recognize,  too,  that  actions  In  the 
United  Nations  are  but  one  part  of  our  total 
relationship.  They  know  that  our  manifesta- 
tion of  Interest  in  the  causes  and  concerns 
of  independent  Africa  occurs  in  other  ways  of 
importance  to  them.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  our  contribution  to  the  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  their  countries.  Further, 
the  varied  currents  of  opinion  in  modern  In- 
dependent Africa  are  not  fully  manifested  in 
the  caucus  approach  taken  by  the  Africans 
in  the  United  Nations.  The  UN  actions  are, 
therefore,  only  a  part  of  the  picture.  This 
does  not  diminish,  however,  the  Importance 
of  United  Nations  action  on  both  the  world 
and  the  African  scene. 

It  is  not  pessimism,  but  honesty,  to  say 
that  we  shall  undoubtedly  fall  to  achieve 
full  agreement  with  the  African  nations  on 
African  Issues  in  this  General  Assembly- 
Just  as  we  have  during  previous  sessions.  We 
hope  our  African  friends  and  those  deeply 
concerned  in  this  country  will  recognize  that 
in  these  issues  we  are  not  challenging  the 
principle.  The  issue  is  how  to  achieve  the 
objective. 

The  African  nations  quite  understandably 
approach  each  Issue  relating  to  them  from 
the  single  viewpoint  of  Africa.  They  are  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  convinced  that  what  they 
are  calling  upon  the  UN  to  do— sometimes  In 
the  way  of  enforcement  actions— Is  "right." 
But  we.  as  a  major  power,  need  to  consider 
each  issue  in  a  wider  context.  We  must  look 
beyond  the  Immediate  effect  of  a  United  Na- 
tions resolution.  We  have  our  own  Congres- 
sional and  public  opinions  and  the  ultimate 
matter  of  continuing  US  support  for  the 
United  Nations.  We  must  think  in  terms  of 
the  world  picture,  of  how  any  particular  ac- 
tion would  affect  other  problem  areas  in  the 
world. 

We  also  must  consider  what  effect  the  reso- 
lution wUl  actually  have.  Experience  shows 
that  often,  In  addition  to  votes  In  favor,  we 
must  have  the  votes  of  those  countries  whose 
cooperation  is  essential  to  implement  a  reso- 
lution. The  United  Nations  is  not  a  world 
parliament  where  it  is  sufficient  to  assemble 
a  majority  to  vote  something  into  law. 

Resolutions  which  express  strong  senti- 
ments, but  have  no  practical  effect,  may 
have  a  negative  rather  than  positive  In- 
fluence on  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the 
UN. 

We  must  consider  carefully,  for  Instance, 
resolutions  caUlng  for  economic  sanctions, 
since  experience  has  shown  that  sanctions 
are  most  difficult  to  enforce  and  will  be  in- 
effective If  the  major  countries  concerned 
are  not  prepared  to  cooperate.  A  resolution 
that  will  be  honored  in  the  breach  by  a 
number  of  countries  whose  observance  Is 
essential  to  Its  success,  helps  no  one.  This 
Isn't  good  for  those  who  sponsored  the  reso- 
lution. It  Isn't  good  for  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  beneflt  from  It,  and  It  isn't 
good  for  the  United  Nations. 

We  may  often  be  In  sympathy  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  a  resolution  but  we 
cannot  support  terms  which,  In  our  view, 
detract  from  Its  true  effectiveness.  We  share 
with  all  United  Nations  members  a  respon- 
sibility to  keep   UN  resolutions  reaoonabla 
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and  accurate  and  consistent.  Draft  resolu- 
tions, for  example,  which  take  into  account 
the  unverified  allegations  of  one  side  only 
do  not  provide  adequate  factual  basis  for 
the  UN's  peacemaking  processes. 

We  are  particularly  sensitive  with  respect 
to  actions  taken  pursuant  to  Chapter  Vn 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  This  is  the 
Chapter  under  which  the  Security  Council 
has  the  power  to  take  decisions  binding  on 
member  nations.  We  regard  that  chapter  of 
the  Charter  as  a  most  precious  thing.  It 
might  some  day  make  the  difference  be- 
tween world  peace  and  holocaust.  We  are 
most  concerned,  therefore,  that  actions 
voted  by  the  United  Nations  which  in  any 
way  Involve  Chapter  Vn  should  be  clearly 
related  to  threats  to  the  peace  or  breaches 
of  the  peace.  On  this  matter  we  have  been 
especially   scrupulous. 

Specifically,  much  as  we  deplore  apartheid 
In  South  Africa  and  other  forms  of  racial 
discrimination,  or  the  denial  of  majority 
rule,  we  cannot  agree  that  they  automati- 
cally constitute  a  "threat  to  the  peace".  In 
the  sense  of  Chapter  VII,  Article  39,  of  the 
Charter  which  says  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil shall  determine  the  existence  of  any 
threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
act  of  aggression  and  shall  make  recom- 
mendations or  decide  what  measures  sheJl 
be  taken  to  maintain  or  restore  interna- 
lloual  peace  and  security. 

In  our  policy  and  In  our  actions  we  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  our  relations  with  non- 
African  nations  Involved  In  these  Issues. 

We  have  friendly  relations,  for  example, 
with  the  Portuguese.  We  cooperate  with 
them  in  NATO,  but  this  a  cooperation  con- 
fined to  Evirope.  We  have  made  clear  our 
basic  disagreement  with  them  on  their  Afri- 
can policy.  We  believe  that  the  people  in- 
habiting these  territories  are  entitled  to  the 
right  of  self-determination.  However,  we 
are  not  ready  automatically  and  without 
clarification  of  facts  to  Jump  to  conclusions 
regarding  the  responsibility  for  Incidents  be- 
tween Portugal  and  African  states — as  we 
are  often  pressed   to  do. 

We  have  long  had  relations  with  South 
Africa.  Although  we  strongly  oppose  racial 
discrimination,  we  recognize  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  South  Africa  faces.  We  fully 
agree  that  the  present  situation  must  change, 
but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  oversimplified 
solutions  to  complicated  and  intensely 
human  problems. 

Moreover,  based  on  our  experience,  we  can- 
not agree  with  the  African  Eissumption.  often 
expressed,  that  we  could  exert  significant  in- 
fluence on  these  areas.  If  only  we  wished  to 
do  so.  Rarely  can  one  nation,  any  nation, 
however  powerful,  so  affect  basic  attitudes  In 
another  society  if  that  society  clings  to  Its 
vested  Interests  and  resists  change. 

In  the  broader  context,  we  are  also  con- 
cerned over  the  Impact  of  these  Issues  on  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
such  as  the  World  Health  Organization.  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  and  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa.  The  constant  pressure 
to  inject  political  considerations  Into  tech- 
nical bodies — and  to  expel  members  on  po- 
litical grounds — adversely  affects  their  effi- 
ciency and  the  effectiveness  both  of  their 
administration  and  of  their  field  work.  We 
do  not  believe  It  Is  In  the  Interests  of  the 
Africans,  who  are  among  the  principal  bene- 
factors of  UN  specialized  agency  work,  thus 
to  politicize  what  began  as  essentially  tech- 
nical organs. 

In  conclusion,  our  differences  with  the 
African  nations  are  essentially  over  how 
change  In  southern  Africa  will  be  achieved — 
not  whether.  It  Is  over  how  the  United  Na- 
tions can  be  most  effectively  used — not 
whether.  In  general,  the  Africans  seek  sup- 
port for  three  broad  approaches:  Isolation  of 
the    offenders,    economic    measures    against 


them,  and  the  tise  of  military  force.  We  have 
problems  with  each  approach. 

We  believe  change  will  come  in  southern 
Africa.  Economic  and  demographic  pressures 
make  this  inevitable.  In  South  Africa  Itself 
there  is  a  lessening  of  rigidity.  Change  Is  a 
central  theme  of  discussion;  there  Is  psycho- 
logical and  Intellectual  ferment  within  the 
Afrikaner  community;  there  have  been  Iso- 
lated Instances  of  acceptance  of  multiracial 
activities;  there  Is  a  growing  realism  among 
businessmen  that  Africans  are  Important  to 
them  as  skilled  workers  and  as  a  market.  They 
are  beginning  to  focus  on  the  need  for  Im- 
provement of  working  conditions  for  non- 
whites.  We  cannot  expect  change  to  come 
quickly  or  easily.  Our  hope  Is  that  it  will 
come  peacefully. 

Isolation  can  breed  rigid  resistance  to 
change.  Open  doors  can  accelerate  It.  We  be- 
lieve the  Idea  of  expelling  or  suspending 
South  Africa  would  represent  a  dangerous 
precedent,  a  move  toward  Isolating  South 
Africa's  black  population,  and  a  move  away 
from  that  universality  of  membership  which 
the  United  Nations  Is  gradually  approach- 
ing. 

Punitive  economic  measures  are  unpopular 
In  this  country.  We  have  had  experience  In 
the  problems  of  enforcement  and  control. 
These  experiences  do  not  encourage  us  to 
believe  that  such  measures  are  workable 
against  countries  which  are  Important  eco- 
nomic entitles.  By  their  wealth  such  entitles 
are  able  to  cushion  themselves  against  eco- 
nomic pressures  and  encourage  non-compli- 
ance by  others  to  weaken  and  thwart  these 
pressures. 

We  have  supported  the  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  but  this  Is  a  special  case. 
We  have  supported  them  as  a  feasible.  If 
difficult,  short  term  measure  to  create  pres- 
sures for  a  settlement  with  the  United  King- 
dom. Despite  Incomplete  compliance  by 
many  nations,  we  feel  this  boycott  Is  achiev- 
ing Its  objective.  We  do  not  see  It  as  a  prece- 
dent for  other,  different-situations. 

We  can  understand  the  impatience  which 
leads  to  demands  for  the  use  of  force.  Never- 
theless, we  see  little  prospect  of  Its  effective 
use  In  bringing  change  In  southern  Africa 
and  we  cannot  favor  Its  use. 

The  United  States  is  most  unlikely  to  be 
Involved  In  military  Intervention  on  any 
side  In  Africa.  Moreover,  actions  of  the  UN 
Itself  to  support  force  would  not  accord  with 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  organization. 

This  catalogue  of  potential  differences  is 
long.  I  have  set  it  forth  In  order  to  put  our 
response  to  the  African  Issues  In  persjjectlve. 
I  have  set  It  forth,  also,  as  a  means  of  frank 
commumcatlon  with  our  African  friends 
themselves.  I  have  found  they  appreciate 
and  respond  to  this  type  of  diplomacy. 

We  do  not  expect  the  Africans  to  cease 
pressing  their  viewpoints  on  these  Issues.  The 
United  Nations  represents  one  of  the  few 
means  they  have  of  continually  mobilizing 
world  opinion  on  their  behalf.  We.  further, 
agree  with  them  that  the  absence  of  sub- 
stantial change  In  southern  Africa  will  con- 
tinue to  create  tensions  and  ultimately 
threatens  the  peace. 

We  do  seek  and  hope  for  continuing  dis- 
cussions with  the  Africans  on  these  Issues 
and  continuing  cooperation  in  finding  ac- 
ceptable and  effective  courses  of  action.  We 
hope  that,  In  this  way.  the  substantial  In- 
fluence of  the  United  Nations  can  be  pre- 
served and  exercised  so  as  to  generate  not 
the  appearance  of  solutions,  but  fair  and 
workable  progress  towturd  human  rights  and 
self-determination  for  all  In  southern  Africa. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  ran  a 
five-part  series  on  Headstart  and  Child 


Development.  This  series  of  perceptive 
articles,  written  by  Ann  Baker,  traced 
the  history  and  discussed  the  experiences 
of  the  Headstart  program  in  Minnesota 
generally  and  the  Twin  Cities  specifically. 
It  focuses  on  the  key  Issue  in  day  care: 
Whether  these  programs  will  be  truly  de- 
velopmental or  purely  "cold  storage" 
custodial  operations. 

The  articles'  analysis  of  the  need  for 
parental  involvement  in  these  programs; 
their  review  of  the  benefits  both  children 
and  their  parents  have  derived  from 
child  development  activities,  and  their 
balanced  assessment  of  the  problems  and 
potentials  in  development  day  care,  pro- 
vide an  extremely  useful  insight  into  ex- 
isting and  proposed  day  care  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  five  articles,  the 
series  included  a  very  knowledgeable  dis- 
cussion of  chUd  development  legislation 
pending  before  Congress  and  a  review  of 
the  history  of  Headstart  in  Minnesota. 

As  one  who  has  been  working  on  child 
development  legislation  in  the  Senate,  I 
found  the  articles  to  be  extremely  useful. 
I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Headstart   Day   Care   Has   Heart — Part   I 
(By  Ann  Baker) 

Some  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  day 
care  have  begun  to  worry  they  may  be  creat- 
ing a  monster. 

What  good  will  thousands  of  centers  do  for 
millions  of  children,  they  are  asking.  If  In- 
stead of  helping  kids  grow  and  learn  the 
children  are  simply  kept  in  "cold  storage" 
till  their  parents  pick  them  up? 

And  what  about  the  parents?  Will  they 
lose  all  Influence  over  kids  who  spend  the 
whole  day  In  the  care  of  strangers? 

The  number  of  day  care  centers  In  Min- 
nesota alone  has  doubled  In  the  past  two 
years.  Except  for  Head  Start  and  a  few 
smaller  efforts,  most  of  them  are  built, 
planned  and  operated  without  consulting 
parents  of  the  children  who  are  put  Into 
them. 

"Parents  today,  far  from  not  caring  about 
their  children,  are  more  worried  about  them 
than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  course  of 
recent  history,"  chUd  psychologist  Bruno 
Bettlehelm  recently  told  a  Senate  commit- 
tee considering  child  development  legisla- 
tion. 

"The  crux  of  the  problem  Is  that  many 
parents  have  become  powerless  as  forces  In 
the  lives  of  their  children.  A  child  often 
spends  more  time  with  a  passive  babysit- 
ter than  a  participating  parent." 

The  answer.  Bettlehelm  went  on,  cannot  be 
sought  In  trying  to  halt  the  spread  of  day 
care  centers.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
day  care  Is  coming  to  America.  The  question 
is  what  kind?" 

To  Bettlehelm  the  only  kind  of  care  that 
will  "retain  and  rededlcate  our  commitment 
to  the  family"  Is  something  that  will  Join 
parents  with  professionals  in  efforts  to  help 
young  children  learn  at  school  and  at  home. 

Growing  numbers  of  educators  and  psy- 
chologists agrej.  As  an  example  of  how  that 
can  be  done,  they  have  begun  to  examine 
Project  Head  Start. 

When  Head  Start  began  six  years  ago  as 
summer  enrichment  classes  for  5-year-olds, 
It  was  designed  to  provide  an  experimental 
"Intervention"  In  the  environment  of  poor 
children,  an  environment  that  was  seen  to 
be  unstlmulatlng,  restrictive,  and  In  some 
areas  lacking  even  the  bare  necessities  for 
growth  and  survival. 
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Poverty  In  some  places,  Including  the 
Blums  of  Wublngton,  D.C.,  and  Boutbem 
MlHelwlppl,  has  been  proven  to  have  dis- 
astrous effects  on  children.  Bablea  with  su- 
perior Intelligence  capadtlea  at  8  months 
dropped  to  retardation  levels  by  the  age  of  3 
years  (from  IQs  of  130  to  88) . 

Their  bodies  were  weak  from  a  diet  of  one 
meal  a  day,  usually  without  protein.  They 
were  discouraged  from  crawling  about  be- 
cause they  might  hurt  themselves  on  broken 
furniture  or  open  stair  wells.  They  were 
discouraged  from  talking  or  asking  questions 
because  their  families  were  convinced  that 
would  get  them  "In  trouble"  with  society. 
They  had  no  books  or  toys. 

Today  many  educators  In  Minnesota  and 
acroes  the  world  are  doubtful  that  poverty, 
except  In  such  severe  Instances,  neceasartly 
cripples  a  child's  ability  to  leam. 

Generally  they  agree  that  the  biggest  single 
Influence  on  a  child's  learning  ability  Is  not 
the  size  of  his  family's  Income  per  se  but 
rather  the  attitude  of  his  parents — (although 
the  Income  often  affects  the  attitude). 

"We  can't  separate  children  from  the 
problems  of  the  families,"  said  Dr.  Reginald 
S.  liourle,  president  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  the  Mental  Health  of  Children,  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee. 

"We  are  asking  that  the  schools  do  super- 
man types  of  Jobs  with  almost  Impossible 
situations,  very  often,  that  are  the  result  of 
the  neglected  early  years  .  .  .  the  s^athetlc. 
passive,  dependent,  hopeless,  helplees  child 
who  grows  up  tato  the  hopeless,  helpless 
adult  emd  can  end  up  as  the  tinavallable 
mother  or  father." 

If  parents  are  Interested  In  a  child's  learn- 
ing and  expect  him  to  succeed,  he  has  a  head 
start  from  the  minute  he  is  bom,  an  ad- 
vantage that  will  continue  during  his  early 
growing  years,  when  proportionately  he 
learns  more  than  In  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Day  care  advocates,  anxious  for  something 
better  than  the  "custodial"  care  that  Is 
given  most  of  the  nation's  five  million  pre- 
schoolers whose  mothers  work,  have  begun  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  Importance  of  par- 
ental Influence. 

More  and  more  of  them  are  expressing  fears 
that  nursery  school  classes,  however  well 
planned  and  taught,  may  In  fact  help  chil- 
dren leam  very  Uttle  If  parents  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  programs. 

Some  day  care  promoters  have  Ignored 
those  fears  In  the  rush  to  build  centers  that 
will  at  least  seem  to  provide  some  kind  of 
"eduoetlonal  component"  for  the  millions 
of  Uttle  children  who  have  to  be  somewhere 
doing  something  while  their  parents  are  at 
work,  and  the  millions  more  who  will  be 
needing  some  kind  of  care  If  and  when  the 
President's  Family  Assistance  Plan  Is  en- 
acted, adding  the  country's  welfare  mothers 
to  the  work  force. 

But  while  developers  build,  pleas  have 
been  growing  from  the  dvlc  groups,  psy- 
chologists and  parents  who  have  been  spur- 
ring them  along:  "Don't  leave  the  parents 
out  of  It." 

Again  and  again,  testimony  before  Senate 
committees  in  the  past  two  years  has  echoed 
thoee  pleas. 

University  of  Chicago  education  professor 
Benjamin  Bloom  said.  "The  basic  unit  with 
which  we  must  deal  more  and  more  In  educa- 
tion, and  especially  in  early  childhood  ed- 
ucation, is  not  the  child  alone  but  an  adult, 
preferably  the  mother,  and  the  child.  I  would 
make  this  almost  the  central  case— how  to 
And  ways  of  helping  parents  do  a  better 
Job." 

Black  Civil  Rights  activUt  Marian  Wrlghi 
Edelman  said,  "We  must  assure  that  we  do 
not  separate  the  child  from  his  family  nor 
usurp  the  parents*  responsibillUes  for  his 
develc^ment.  If  parents  cannot  influence  the 
operation  of  these  programs,  the  programs 
become  competitors  with  parents,  not  co- 
operators." 


Dr.  H.  Jack  Oelger,  chairman  of  preventive 
medicine  at  Tufts  University  in  Boston,  said. 
"I  think  we  have  had  Jxut  about  enough  of 
programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  profession- 
als and  may  be  grossly  Irrelevant  to  people 
who  are  supposed  to  be  served." 

In  response  to  the  chorus  of  warnings  from 
more  than  a  doeen  child  care  specialists,  par- 
ents and  representatives  of  mitvoiity  groups. 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale  said  he  felt  that  with- 
out parent  involvement,  his  legislation  (de- 
scribed on  this  page)  could  become  Just 
"another  paternalistic  strategy." 

Witness  after  witness  asked  the  senators 
to  look  at  the  way  Project  Head  Start  en- 
courages a  "family  centered"  approach. 

"It  has  taught  even  the  professionals  the 
value  of  this  method,"  said  University  of 
nunois  pediatrician  Dr.  Robert  Mendelsohn. 
"After  all.  vaotX  of  our  American  Institu- 
tions tend  to  be  anti-family  in  orientation. 
Hospitals  luuaily  dlsco'orage  parents  from 
staying  with  their  children  .  .  .  Schools  have 
traditionally  tried  to  keep  parents  at  arms' 
length  .  .  .  Day  care  legislation  is  sometimes 
deslg^ned  to  force  mothers  to  leave  their  home 
and  children  and  go  to  work.  While  this  antl- 
famlly  bias  works  against  all  our  population. 
It  is  especially  cniel  to  famUies  living  In 
poverty. 

"Project  Head  Start  is  almost  unique  in 
American  life — along  with  the  church — In 
recognizing  that,  while  the  Individual  is  im- 
portant, the  family  is  the  primary  unit." 

Prom  the  beginning,  Project  Heed  Start 
has  Included  parents  as  an  "essential"  part 
of  its  program  at  every  level,  from  policy 
making  to  dish  washing — at  least  in  theory. 
In  reality,  it  has  often  been  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  coax  parents  to  participate.  And 
when  they  do,  conflicts  sometimes  erupt 
with  administrators  impatient  at  having  to 
gear  down  their  efficiency  to  the  pace  of  a 
democratically  elected,  tmtralned  parents 
advisory  council. 

The  difficulties  have  nearly  killed  some 
Head  Start  programs  and  reduced  the  degree 
of  parent  Involvement  in  others  to  a  token 
gesture. 

But  the  problems  of  enlisting  parents  in 
some  cities  have  been  overshadowed  by  the 
successes  In  others,  to  the  point  where  a 
year  ago  a  Arm  directive  went  out  from  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  to  every  Head 
State  office  across  the  country,  demanding 
greater  efforts  to  Involve  parents  and  enable 
them  to  progress  from  simple  contributions, 
like  escorting  children  on  walks  and  baking 
cookies  for  the  school  carnival,  to  the  com- 
plex Job  of  deciding  how  the  whole  program 
is  run. 

"Unless  this  happens."  said  the  Instruc- 
tion notice,  "Head  Start  .  .  .  will  remain  a 
creative  experience  for  the  jH-eschool  child 
in  a  settmg  that  is  not  reinforced  by  needed 
changes  In  social  systems  into  which  the 
chUd  will  move." 

Up  to  now  only  a  few  Head  Start  parents  In 
St.  Paul  or  anywhere  else  actually  have  much 
say  about  how  the  program  is  run.  Their 
opinions  are  asked,  but  in  the  majority  of 
Head  Start  programs  that's  about  It;  par- 
ents may  advise  teachers  and  administra- 
tors but  they  don't  set  policy. 

Examples  where  parents  do  control  Head 
Start,  though,  are  growing.  In  Minneapolis, 
for  Instance,  parents  were  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  participation  for  two  years 
while  Head  Start  was  directed  by  the  public 
schools. 

In  19fl0  the  parents  asked  to  set  up  a  gov- 
erning council  of  their  own,  and  the  schools 
turned  over  the  program  to  them. 

Funds  and  direction  continued  to  be  chan- 
neled through  the  MOER  Board,  Minneapolis 
OEO  agency,  until  that  board  was  dissolved 
last  year.  Now  the  parents'  council  manages 
the  f\mds,  as  well  as  the  policy. 

According  to  regional  Head  Start  training 
coordinator  Istelle  Oriffen,  Minneapolis  has 


the  strongest  parents'  participation  in  the 
state. 

Many  mistakes  have  been  made  but  they've 
taught  their  lessons,  and  parents  have  been 
eager  to  leam.  Last  month  parents  spent  two 
days  with  the  staff,  studying  the  differences 
between  policymaking  and  administration,  so 
that  both  could  agree  on  their  proper 
responsibilities. 

St.  Paul's  Head  Start  parents  have  not 
assumed  that  much  authority,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  commitment  among 
most  Head  Start  administrators  in  the  Ram- 
sey Action  Program  (OEO)  offices  to  draw 
out  more  involvement  from  parents  than 
ever  before 

"I  feel  the  whole  education  of  this  country 
depends  on  people  having  a  say  about  it," 
says  St.  Paul  Head  Start  director,  Mrs.  Sue 
WUllams.  "Parents  still  don't  reallae  they're 
Important.  They  stUl  think  paid  staff  know 
more  than  the  mother  In  a  home — when  all 
the  education  comes  out  of  the  home." 

Last  year  parents  of  the  340  Head  Start 
children  in  St.  Paul  spent  over  20,000  hours 
in  classrooms  and  meetings.  Several  have 
got  Jobs  as  teachers  aides,  cooks  and  social 
service  aides.  Most  of  the  active  parents  say 
Head  Start  has  changed  their  lives  In  one 
way  or  another.  Most  parents,  whether  active 
or  not,  fay  they  are  very  fond  of  the  program 
and  anxious   for  It  to  continue  and   grow. 

What  parents  do  for  Head  Start  In  St. 
Paul  and  what  they  feel  it  has  done  for 
them  will  be  described  in  the  next  four  parts 
of  this  series. 


Hxadbtast:   Its  7- Yeas  Histost 

Project  Headstart  was  planned  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  in  the  fall  of 
1964  as  an  experimental  preschool  program 
for  about  100,000  poverty  children  in  some 
300  conununlties. 

Immediately  it  became  the  most  popular 
part  of  the  poverty  program.  Before  the  plans 
were  off  the  drawing  board  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  declared  Head  Start  should 
serve  no  fewer  than  half  a  million  children. 

In  1965  the  first  classes  opened  for  661,000 
preklndergartners  In  2,400  communities,  ur- 
ban and  rural,  at  a  cost  of  $97  million.  Classes 
ran  for  eight  weeks  and  included  dental  and 
physical  examinations. 

Parents  were  not  Involved  in  the  plan- 
ning stages,  according  to  the  first  national 
Head  Start  director,  Dr.  Julius  B.  Richmond, 
because  local  administering  agencies,  as- 
sumed they  were  uninterested  and  unable 
to  play  a  part. 

St.  Paul  public  schools  ran  Head  Start 
classes  for  880  children  in  eight  schools  that 
first  sxunmer,  with  fimds  administered  by 
Ramsey  Ooimty  Citizens  Committee  (the  lo- 
cal OEO  agency  now  called  Ramsey  Action 
Program).  The  director  was  public  school 
teacher  Karen  Johnson. 

The  summer  before,  a  forenmner  of  Head 
Start  had  been  operated  at  McKlnley  school 
by  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  and  the 
public  schools.  Women  from  the  coimcll 
worked  in  it  as  volunteers.  McKlnley  Pre- 
school continued  for  the  next  two  summers, 
teaching  30  children  in  the  mornings,  an- 
other 80  in  the  afternoons,  then  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  public  schools  Head  Start. 

In  May,  1966,  the  North  Central  Voters 
League  opened  three  year-round  day  care 
centers  foe  120  children,  directed  by  Mrs. 
Sue  WUllams.  The  following  spring  the  cen- 
ters became  funded  by  Head  Start  through 
the  local  OEO  office. 

Head  Start  in  the  St.  Paul  public  schools 
continued  half  days  for  preschoolers  from  fall 
1966  untU  faU  1966.  They  were  then  cloeed 
till  summer  1967  because  of  a  shortage  of 
OEO  funds.  Then  they  opened  again  for  466 
children  in  eight  schools  at  a  cost  of  »330.000 
tUl  Janiiary  1968  when  fimd  shortages  once 
more  caused  them  to  close. 
In  aummer,  1963,  operaUon  of  the  three 
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Voters  League  centers,  which  had  continued 
for  two  years  was  taken  over  by  the  local 
OEO  and  expanded  to  seven  centers  with 
226  children.  Oast  was  »340,000.  The  late 
Mrs.  Evelyn  House  became  director. 

By  that  time  parents  from  aU  the  centers 
bad  Joined  to  form  a  oltywide  Parents  Ad- 
visory Council  with  rights  to  advise  and 
consent  over  major  decisions.  Including 
staff  hiring. 

The  program  has  run  continuously  since 
then,  except  for  a  few  days  In  June,  1970, 
when  pskrenta  and  administrators  failed  to 
agree  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  director. 
Sue  Williams,  the  parents'  choice,  withdrew 
her  application  and  former  Honeywell  em- 
ploye Seymoxu'  Levanthal  was  appointed. 
Six  months  later  local  OEO  administrators 
asked  him  to  resign  and  Mrs.  Wllli«uns  be- 
came director. 

Today  there  are  11  year  round,  full  day 
centers,  in  St.  Paul  with  a  75  percent  staff 
serving  340  children.  The  budget  is  $460,000 
and  Ramsey  Action  Program  is  the  adminis- 
trative agency.  In  St.  Paul  and  nationally. 
Head  Start  officials  estimate  they  enroll  only 
one  In  10  of  all  children  below  poverty  level. 

Chhj)  Cars  Votx  Dux  in  Senate 

A  sweeping  child  development  plan,  to 
provide  day  care,  health,  education  and  so- 
cial services  for  American  children  of  all 
ages  and  income  groups,  is  scheduled  to  be 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Wednes- 
day. 

Sponsored  by  32  senators  of  both  parties 
and  becked  by  a  coalition  of  90  national  la- 
bor, mayors,  church,  civil  rights  and  educa- 
tion groups,  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  the  National  Organization  for  Women, 
the  Comprehensive  Child  Development  Pro- 
gram is  included  in  a  bill  amending  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Senate 
File  2007). 

Among  the  principal  sponsors  are  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale  (D.,  Minn.)  and  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts  (R.,  N.T.)  Supporters  expect  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  on  the  bill  by  the  end  of  this 
week. 

It  provides  free  services  for  children  from 
famUies  whose  Income  falls  below  $6,900 
for  a  family  of  four  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics "lower  living  standard").  Higher  In- 
come families  would  be  charged  fees  based  on 
ability  to  pay. 

Two-thirds  of  the  budget  would  be  spent 
on  the  lower  Income  children. 

Enrollment  policies  would  give  priority  to 
children  of  working  mothers  and  single  par- 
ent families.  A  mlxtiue  of  Incomes  would  be 
encouraged  at  each  center. 

A  companion  child  development  bill  (House 
File  6748) ,  sponsored  by  Rep.  John  Brade- 
mas  (D..  Ind.)  and  119  other  representatives. 
Is  pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

The  Senate  bill  states  that  it  is  modelled 
on  the  "successful  experience"  of  Project 
Head  Start.  It  authorizes  $2  billion  appro- 
priations in  fiscal  1973  for  services  to  chil- 
dren from  Infancy  through  age  14.  New 
projects  would  merge  with  Head  Start  under 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Locally,  they  would  be  sponsored  by  cities, 
counties  or  clusters  of  towns  and  villages. 
The  locality  must  demonstrate  that  it  will 
spend  no  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  funds 
on  administrative  overhead  and  that  it  will 
provide  links  with  local  health,  education 
and  social  services. 

Parent  participation  would  be  based  on 
Head  Start  guidelines.  Local  program  policy 
would  be  directed  by  child  development 
councils  consisting  half  of  parents  and  half 
of  appointments  by  the  mayor.  At  least  half 
the  mayor's  appointments  would  need  to  be 
approved  by  parents. 

Where  coordinated  community  child  care 
councils  exist,  they  have  asked  to  be  named 


the  child  development  councils,  if  the  bill  is 
passed.  In  St.  Paul  that  would  be  the  newly 
frnmed  Greater  St.  Paul  Council  on  Co- 
ordinated Child  Care. 

Each  center  or  project's  policy  would  be 
made  by  a  project  policy  committee  with  half 
its   members  parents,  the  other  half  com- 
munity representatives. 
'  Among  the  projects  would  be: 

Day  care  combined  with  education,  health, 
social  and  nutritional  services. 

Learning  programs  for  preschool  through 
grade  3, 

Child  development  training  for  parents. 
Including  at-home  services. 

Staff  training. 

Child  advocates  to  help  families  secure 
full  access  to  local  programs. 

Research  on  child  development  and  the 
effect  of  programs. 

The  bill  requests  greater  attention  to 
handicapped  children,  asking  they  be  In- 
cluded in  regular  rather  than  separate  pro- 
grams wherever  possible. 

It  also  makes  special  provisions  for  Indian 
and  migrant  children,  requiring  that  all 
programs  with  Spanish-speaking  children 
stress  both  English  and  Spanish. 

If  the  bill  passes,  a  committee  to  draw  up 
standards  for  all  federal  child  care  programs 
will  be  formed  three  months  later.  Half  the 
committee  will  be  parents.  Final  approval  of 
standards  will  be  made  by  the  secretary  of 
HEW. 

The  Brademas  bill  In  the  House  is  like  the 
Senate  version  in  most  respects.  But  it  pro- 
vides for  no  policy  committees  at  individual 
centers.  Instead  local  policy  councils,  with  a 
piu-ely  advisory  role,  would  represent  large 
neighborhoods  or  entire  towns. 

Programs  could  not  be  sponsored  by  a 
small  city  or  county,  only  by  states,  cities 
of  over  100,000  or  regional  clusters  of  com- 
munities. Child  development  councils,  with 
half  their  tnembers  parents,  would  make  pol- 
icy for  the  program.  Parents  would  not  have 
veto  power  over  the  mayor's  choice  of  other 
members. 

Existing  Head  Start  centers  could  con- 
tinue, but  the  bill  makes  no  provision  for 
guaranteeing  they  would. 

One  Issue  expected  to  be  debated  In  the 
Senate  this  week  over  the  Mondale  bill  Is 
the  question  of  sponsorship — whether  It  can 
be  by  a  small  town  or  only  a  state,  large  city 
or  region. 

Another  is  the  provision  of  free  services 
to  children  from  families  with  incomes  up 
to  $6,900  (OEO  poverty  level  Is  placed  at 
$3,800  for  a  family  of  four) . 

Sponsors  also  believe  there  may  be  an  ef- 
fort to  separate  the  child  development  pro- 
gram from  the  other  OEO  amendments, 
which  would  send  the  bill  back  to  committee 
for  further  study. 

In  the  meantime,  a  day  care  bill  sponsored 
by  Sen.  Russell  Long  (D.,  La.)  will  open  com- 
mittee hearings  on  Sept.  14. 

It  calls  for  establishing  a  partially  public 
federal  childcare  corporation  under  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  paid  for  Initially  by  a  $600 
million  Treasury  loan. 

The  corporation  could  contract  with  exist- 
ing public  and  private  day  care  agencies  and 
build  new  centers  of  its  own.  Programs  would 
eventually  have  to  become  self  supporting 
from  fees  (Including  public  aaslstanoe  for 
poverty  children). 

Long's  bill  includes  its  own  day  care  stand- 
ards, calling  for  one  adult  to  supervise  every 
10  children.  That  would  supersede  current 
standards  for  federally  financed  day  care  cen- 
ters, which  call  for  one  adult  to  every  five 
children  aged  3  or  4,  and  one  adult  to  every 
seven  children  aged  6  or  6. 

Long's  bill  would  not  require  that  day  care 
centers  provide  developmental  services,  but 
he  lists  a  number  of  services  that  oould  be 
offered. 
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iif o  TooTBPAaTE :  Headstabt  Relies  Hbavilt 

ON  Help  of  Parents — Part  n 
(By  Ann  Baker) 

Head  Start  parents  help  the  classes  in  a 
hundred  ways. 

They  read  stories,  lead  singing,  mix  paints, 
help  prepare  meals,  supervise  children  on 
the  playground  or  on  tripe  to  the  library,  the 
fire  station,  the  gas  station,  the  beauty  par- 
lor, the  CapLtol. 

At  one  center,  a  father  built  a  set  of 
shelves,  on  wheels,  for  toys.  At  another,  a 
mother  who  works  during  the  day  washes 
and  irons  all  the  sheets  and  blankets  for  the 
children's  naps. 

When  parents  volunteer  in  the  classroom 
"It  gives  more  time  for  individual  attention 
to  the  children,"  says  David  Allen,  head 
teacher  at  West  Side  Head  Start  Center. 

"Besides,  they're  their  kids.  I  feel  they 
should  have  a  lot  to  say  about  who  Is  work- 
ing with  the  kids  and  how.  There  can  be  a 
give  and  take. 

"Parents  can  leam  things  from  the  staff. 
I've  learned  things  about  individual  chil- 
dren by  talking  with  pcu«nts." 

"If  a  parent  is  Involved,  the  child  takes 
more  Interest,"  says  Mrs.  Ruthella  West,  a 
mother  at  St.  Jamet. 

And  to  Mrs.  John  Vaughn,  head  teacher 
at  St.  Mark's:  "If  you  don't  feel  close  to  the 
parents  you  don't  have  anything  going  for 
you." 

Parents  at  St.  Mark's  are  "always  available 
when  we  need  them."  she  aaya.  "And  we're 
wide  (^>en  for  suggestions  from  them." 

It  was  the  parents  who  decorated  the  cen- 
ter for  the  Christmas  party  and  who  planned 
the  graduation.  Each  agreed  to  bring  $1  a 
month  for  "extras"  and  they  bring  outgrown 
clothes  for  kids  who  might  need  them. 

The  "worst"  project  ever  undertaken  by 
Mt.  Zion  parents,  says  mother  Mrs.  Harold 
Haris,  was  a  tour  of  the  Tonka  Toy  factory. 

"The  tables  were  too  high  for  the  chil- 
dren to  see  what  was  going  on.  Then  their 
eyes  popped  out  when  they  saw  the  finished 
product — and  we  oouldnt  buy  them  any." 

What's  "great,"  she  says,  is  Christmas — 
"the  most  wonderful  parties;  so  many  people 
contribute  things,  it  touches  you."  And  Eas- 
ter— "We  pack  socks  for  all  the  kids." 

Mrs.  Victoria  Rangel,  who  supervised  chil- 
dren on  the  bus  to  Mt.  Zion  every  day  for  six 
weeks  last  winter,  then  stayed  till  noon  to 
read  stories,  play  games,  squeeze  toothpaste 
on  brushes,  set  tables  and  help  wash  up,  said 
it  was  easy  for  her  to  be  a  volunteer. 

"I  ask  what  I  can  do.  But  some  parents 
feel  they  don't  want  to  be  pushing,  so  they 
end  up  feeling  In  the  way.  They'd  like  to 
be  told." 

Ideas  for  projects  come  from  parents  at 
nearly  every  center.  At  St.  Stephanus,  they 
suggested  a  blueberry  pancake  day. 

"We  made  160  that  morning,"  head  teacher 
Mrs.  Dee  Dee  Ray  recalls.  "The  kids  were 
filpplng  them  up  in  the  air." 

Parents  there  also  suggested  a  tasting  day. 
The  class  walked  to  the  store,  bought  pine- 
apple, strawberries  and  bananas  and  went 
back  to  the  center  for  a  feast. 

"Kids  wovUd  say  'I  don't  like  that.'  When 
they  tasted  It,  they  chaixged  their  minds." 

At  two  centers,  parents'  requests  that  naps 
be  optional  were  followed.  At  Roosevelt,  par- 
ents asked  if  children  could  dish  up  their 
lunch  buffet  style  as  an  exercise  In  manners. 

After  the  fifth  plate  of  beans  went  on  the 
floor,  a  meeting  was  called  and  a  compromise 
reached.  Kids  now  help  themselves,  but  only 
to  bread  pickles  and  celery  sticks. 

Says  Mrs.  Ray:  "I  dont  think  rd  like  It  if 
parents  ran  the  whole  curriculum.  Teachers 
would  have  a  rough  time. 

Each  of  the  11  Head  Start  oentons  In  St. 
Paul  has  30  chUdren  (Unity  has  46).  a  bead 
teacher,  a  teacher,  a  teacher  aide,  a  cook  and 
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a  social  service  aide  who  Is  usually  shared 
between  two  centers. 

Most  are  In  church  basements.  Some  have 
six  or  seven  rooms,  with  lots  of  opportunity 
for  Individual  Instruction,  especially  when 
parent«  volunteer  or  when,  during  the  sum- 
mer NYC  and  REAP  teenagers  are  available  to 
help. 

Other  centers  have  only  one  or  two  rooms 
and  a  kitchen. 

About  one  third  of  the  mothers  are  volun- 
teers. The  occasional  father  who  helps  In 
the  classroom  Is  usually  a  man  out  of  work 
("and  then  they're  more  active  than  the 
mothers,"  says  Mrs.  Harris) . 

Mt.  Zlon  was  cited  at  a  tea  for  volunteers 
last  spring  as  the  center  with  the  most  vol- 
unteers, St.  Philip's  and  St.  James,  where 
nearly  all  mothers  either  work  full  time  or 
are  In  school,  have  the  fewespt. 

Parent  coordinator  Is  Mrs.  Marie  Wilson. 

It's  her  Job  to  create  liaison  between  par- 
ents, centers  and  the  community,  to  co- 
ordinate classroom  activities,  encourage 
participation  in  policy  making,  make  sure 
needs  are  met,  visit  inactive  parents  and 
help  teachers  set  up  schedules  for  volunteers 
and  plans  for  training  them. 

"The  Job  gets  bigger  and  bigger  every  day," 
she  says. 

To  hear  head  teachers  describe  their 
teaching  methods,  you'd  think  they  were  all 
pretty  similar.  They  try  to  give  general  prep- 
aration for  school  rather  than  "school." 

They  describe  their  classes  as  "unstruc- 
ttired"  with  an  emphasis  on  helping  kids 
learn  to  get  along  with  each  other  and  with 
adults. 

A  typical  comment  Is  Roosevelt  head 
teacher  Diane  Danko's:  "My  philosophy  Is 
to  let  kids  be  kids.  They  learn  their  num- 
bers  and   alphabet   Indirectly. 

"They  have  lota  of  music,  art.  stories,  and 
a  chance  to  talk  and  sing.  We  try  to  build 
their  self  confidence  so  they  won't  think  'I'm 
a  nobody.'  " 

Children  arrive  at  the  centers  at  stag- 
gered times,  depending  on  when  their  par- 
ents must  be  at  work. 

They  have  breakfast,  brush  their  teeth, 
sing  or  do  exercises  all  together,  then  break 
up  Into  small  groupe  for  art,  games,  work 
on  letters  or  numbers,  followed  by  "free 
play,"  with  walks,  puzzles  or  playground  till 
lunch.  Then  naps  and  more  free  play. 

Ye<  there's  a  great  variation  between  cen- 
ters It  shows  up  In  teachers'  attitudes  to- 
ward discipline. 

Former  Mt.  Zlon  head  teacher  Mrs.  Gay- 
neli  Ponder  used  to  hug  and  kiss  each  child 
as  he  arrived,  and  she  hung  up  a  punching 
bag  for  the  children  to  attack  when  they 
got  angry,  instead  of  each  other. 

Naughty  children  were  sent  to  a  "thinking 
chair"  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Tou  dont  spank,"  said  Unity  teacher 
Mrs.  Winifred  Smith  when  she  was  Inter- 
viewed for  the  Job  by  the  parents  person- 
nel committee.  "Tou  can't  get  upset  or  grab 
and  shake  a  child.  When  you  punish  him 
you've  got  to  let  him  know  why." 

"X  believe  In  spankings."  says  Elaine  Ben- 
ner,  St  Philip's  head  teacher.  "I've  Just  read 
three  books  on  child  psychology,  and  I  think 
Dr.  Spock  Is  too  lenient." 

Administrators  downtown  In  the  Ramsey 
Action  Program  offices  are  aware  of  the  varia- 
tion between  centers. 

"Some  are  too  strict,  some  are  too  nebu- 
lous," says  director  Sue  Williams  of  the 
curricula. 

A  few  head  teachers  say  they  wish  they 
had  more  direction  from  "downtown."  At 
least  three  say  their  centers  were  not  visited 
for  as  long  as  six  months  last  year  except  by 
persons  bringing  food  or  paychecks. 

Children  take  home  repcwt  cards  th*t  read : 
"I  am  learning  to  take  turns.  I  can  count 
nimibers.  I  can  tell  a  story  and  share  Ideu 
with  others  . . , 


Orades  are  A  (always),  S  (sometimes)  and 
N  (not yet). 

"I  tell  parents  what  we're  doing — like 
learning  the  names  of  local  streets — and  they 
say  they'll  concentrate  on  the  stune  thing 
at  home,"  says  DeeDee  Ray. 

Most  parents  and  teachers  speak  enthu- 
siastically of  the  children's  progress. 

"Kids  become  more  verbal,"  says  First 
Christian  bead  teacher  Nancy  Orahan.  "Some 
are  real  shy  or  at  home  they  haven't  played 
much  or  done  many  things.  They  come  out 
of  their  shell.  I  like  to  think  It's  something 
we've  done." 

Parents  tell  of  Si>anlsh-sf>eaklng  children 
who  learn  Kngllsh,  children  with  stutters  or 
hearing  problems  who  are  referred  for  treat- 
ment and  Improve,  abnormally  quiet  chil- 
dren who  learn  to  socialize,  hyperactive  chil- 
dren who  calm  down. 

Most  parents  seem  proud  that  their  kids 
have  learned  their  colors  and  their  numbers. 
But  not  all. 

"I  don't  think  my  son  Gregory's  getting 
much  out  of  it,"  says  Evergreen  (Mrs.  Mau- 
rice) Evans,  a  St.  Stephanus  mother  who  Is 
also  a  substitute  teacher  for  the  public 
schools. 

•I  feel  the  program  has  not  laeen  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  kids." 

Another  St.  Stephanus  mother.  Mrs.  An- 
toine  Berryman,  says  her  5-year-old  daugh- 
ter Kim  Is  going  right  into  first  grade,  can 
count  to  100,  do  simple  addition  'and  she 
draws  beautifully." 

Teachers  sometimes  change  as  much 
through  Head  Start  as  do  the  children. 

"At  first  I  thought  the  parents  who  didn't 
come  to  meetings  or  to  help  Just  weren't  in- 
terested In  their  kids,"  says  Elaine  Benner. 

"Then  one  mother  told  me,  'Sometimes 
it's  more  important  to  work  and  feed  the 
kids,'  and  I  understood." 

Mrs.  Diane  Danko,  a  former  White  Bear 
lAke  school  teaoher,  frankly  admits  the 
reason  she  accepted  a  Job  as  head  teacher 
at  Roosevelt  Head  Start  was  because  after 
her  baby  was  born  she  couldn't  get  any 
other. 

"I  never  worked  with  poor  people  before, 
parents  burdened  with  problems  or  children 
from  broken  homes. 

"I  thought  I  was  really  good  because  I'd 
been  to  college.  When  I  first  came  here  I 
wouldn't  even  sweep  the  fioor.  And  I  was 
really  prejudiced  against  poor  people,  blacks 
and  Mexicans. 

"Now,  I've  learned  a  lot.  Mrs.  Amoldo 
Garcia,  our  teacher's  aide,  Is  so  fantastic. 
I  never  knew  anyone  like  her." 

In  Heaostabt:  Parents  Discover  That  Thet 
Count — Part  III 
(By  Ann  Baker) 

"We  have  to  work  with  these  i)eople.  We 
have  to  be  concerned  with  who  is  taking 
over  my  child." 

That's  how  the  late  Jeanette  (Mrs.  Con- 
way) Boiling  summarized  her  feelings  about 
Head  Start  parent-teacher  contacts  two  days 
before  she  was  killed  In  a  boating  accident 
last   July. 

Mrs.  Boiling  had  two  grandchildren  in 
Head  Start  and  was  one  of  the  program's 
most  active  "parents." 

She  was  the  outspoken  chairman  of  the 
parents  group  at  Mt.  Zlon  Head  Start  center 
and  vice  president  of  the  cltywlde  Parents 
Advlaory  Council   (PAC). 

She  proudly  wore  the  nickname  "Big- 
mouth"  pinned  on  her  dress  at  a  leadership 
training  course  last  spring. 

"What  we  need  Is  communication,"  was  her 
constant  plea. 

"That's  growing,"  says  parent  coordinator 
Mrs.  Marie  Wilson.  "Parents  have  become 
more  active,  eepeclally  in  the  last  two  years. 
Bureaucrats  and  bigwigs  have  had  to  real- 
ize the  parents'  position." 


Mrs.  Wilson  spends  hw  days  between  the 
downtown  office,  the  centers  and  homes,  and 
about   half    her   evenings    at    meetings. 

"You  can't  force  participation,"  she  says. 
"You're  trying  to  encourage  parents  to  work 
and  go  to  school,  too." 

"I  think  parents  have  found  they  do 
count,"  says  McDonough  parent  Mrs.  Mary 
Worle/.  "In  public  schools  there's  this  «t«y- 
out-of-the-way  bit.  In  Head  Start  parents 
are  wanted." 

Mrs.  Worley,  recording  secretary  for  PAC 
and  a  delegate  to  the  state  parents  organiza- 
tion, spends  almost  as  much  time  volunteer- 
ing for  Head  Start  as  anyone  else  would  spend 
In  a  full-time  Job.  Maybe  a  dozen  other  par- 
ents are  as  active. 

L€ist  winter,  for  the  first  time,  parents  and 
staff  together  wrote  the  annual  work  pro- 
gram, at  the  initiative  of  Crystal  (Mrs.  An- 
tolne)  Berryman,  who  was  then  PAC  chair- 
man. 

"In  the  past  there  was  a  lot  of  confusion," 
Mrs.  Berryman  says.  "There  seemed  to  be  a 
lot  of  Issues  lying  around  that  were  never 
settled,  a  feeling  that  decisions  were  handed 
down. 

"Parents  were  heslstant  to  talk  with  down- 
town staff,  and  the  staff  seemed  to  feel  par- 
ents weren't  Informed  about  what  was  hap- 
pening." 

The  program  was  written  In  one  weekend. 
Just  In  time  for  the  annual  grant  proposal 
deadline  ("This  year  we  plan  to  start  ear- 
lier," says  Unity  mother  Mrs.  Martha  Tole- 
free.) 

Among  parents'  suggestions  that  were  in- 
corporated was  a  summer  day  camp  and  full 
days  at  all  centers — before,  several  had  been 
open  for  half  days  only. 

But  often  "nothing  happened"  to  sugges- 
tions made  at  monthly  PAC  meetings,  says 
Mrs.  Berryman.  Current  St.  Mark's  PAC  dele- 
gate, Mrs.  Audrey  Brown,  says  that  is  still 
a  problem.  "There's  often  a  general  feeling 
of  not  knowing  what's  going  on." 

PAC  is  made  up  of  two  parents  elected 
from  each  of  the  11  centers  and  seven  at- 
large  delegates  appointed  by  Ramsey  Action 
Program's  board. 

Discussion  at  the  July  and  August  PAC 
meetings  concentrated  largely  on  how  to 
stretch  the  food  budget,  which  had  been 
cut  to  compensate  for  costs  of  keeping  the 
centers  open  all  day. 

In  August,  program  assistant  Mrs.  Ruth 
Benner  asked  the  group  to  agree  to  buying 
food  from  a  new,  chapter  supplier  (which 
they  did)  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  to  continue  giving  lunch  to  all  par- 
ent volunteers  (which  was  left  somewhat  up 
in  the  air) . 

"Housekeeping"  decisions,  as  one  staff 
member  puts  it,  seem  to  dominate  PAC 
meetings.  One  reason,  she  feels,  is  that  the 
budget  Is  tight  and  a  lot  of  time  has  to  be 
spent  "scrounging"  for  equipment  and  re- 
pairs. 

Many  of  the  staff  hope  this  year  there  will 
be  greater  attention  to  policy  matters  and 
curriculum.  Parents'  training,  they  feel.  Is 
an  essential  prerequisite. 

A  few  parents  already  Influence  teaching 
methods  indirectly  as  members  of  the  PAC 
personnel  committee  who  Interview  Job  ap- 
plicants for  every  level  of  the  program. 

At  an  interview  last  month  the  committee 
quizzed  prospective  teachers  on  their  ap- 
proaches to  discipline  and  their  techniques 
in  developing  Individual  responsibility. 

"You  can  have  education  up  to  the  eye- 
brows." says  committee  chairman  Mrs  Con- 
nie Pierce.  "But  for  teaching  young  children, 
experience  Is  more  Important." 

She  adds:  "Parents  do  have  a  say  In  the 
program,  but  a  lot  don't  fully  understand 
that  they  do." 

Pour  out  of  five  Head  Start  parents  feel  the 
program  Is  "very  good"  and  "very  helpful," 
according  to  a  recent  survey  of  low-Income 
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famines  made  by  University  of  Minnesota 
political  science  student  Richard  Shingles 
for  a  doctoral  thesis. 

Just  as  many  parents  feel  able  to  influence 
Head  Start  decisions. 

"The  more  involved  they  get,  the  more  they 
think  it's  a  good  program."  says  Shingles, 
who  Interviewed  100  parents  over  an  8- 
month  period.  "Most  of  the  criticisms  were 
'We  need  more.' " 

Of  the  100  p>arents.  Shingles  found  24  "very 
active,"  meaning  they  attended  three  or  more 
meetings  in  the  eight  months. 

About  the  same  number  attended  one  or 
two  meetings,  and  Just  over  half  the  parents 
attended  none. 

As  for  volunteer  work  In  the  classroom, 
Shingles  found  that  28  put  In  eight  hours 
or  more  a  month,  40  less  than  eight  hours 
and  32  none. 

The  people  who  were  least  apt  to  volun- 
teer or  attend  meetings  were  parents  with 
Jobs  and  those  who  Indicated  a  sense  of 
complacency  by  their  answers  to  dozens  of 
questions. 

Parents  who  are  active.  In  contrast,  are 
either  people  who  already  were  Involved  In 
other  groups  or  those  whom  Shingles  de- 
scribes as  previously  "alienated." 

"They  have  a  low  sense  of  efficacy,  com- 
petence and  self  esteem.  They're  confused 
about  what  society  expects  of  them  and 
tend  to  be  ticked  off  with  the  'system.' " 

It  Is  these  people,  says  Shingles,  who  have 
most  puzzled  social  scientists,  because  noth- 
ing ever  seems  to  draw  them  out  Into  the 
community,  except  a  dictator  or  an  oppo- 
sition movement. 

•Here  In  Head  Start  Is  a  case  where  the 
alienated  oome  out — only  FOR  something, 
instead  of  against  It." 


Headstart  for  Child  Was  Motivator  fob 
Mom:  The  Program  Is  Designed  Primarily 
FOR  the  Children,  But  Headstart  Has 
Done  Some  Minor  Wonders  for  Parents 
AS  Well — Part  IV 

(By  Ann  Baker) 

Audrey  Wright,  42,  had  a  seventh  grade 
education,  nine  children  and  no  work  expe- 
rience. 

For  15  years  she  and  her  husband  William 
received  welfare  Income  supplements. 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  another  world. 
My  parents  were  the  same  as  myself.  My 
father  had  laboring  Jobs;  he  worked  when  he 
could.  We  knew  a  lot  of  hungry  days.  I  felt 
schooling  was  Just  for  someone  who  thought 
he  was  smart." 

But  she  insisted  that  her  children  get  as 
much  schooling  as  they  could.  When  Head 
Start  came  along,  she  enrolled  her  youngest 
child,  and  four  years  ago  Audrey  began  work- 
ing for  Head  Start  as  a  teacher  aide. 

Before  long,  she  got  her  GED  (high  school 
equivalency  certificate) . 

The  past  year  she  has  been  a  teacher  at 
First  Christian  Head  Start  and  this  month 
will  receive  a  45-credit  certificate  In  early 
childhood  studies  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Her  husband  has  a  better  Job  now  than 
before.  ("He  was  an  orphan  and  a  school 
dropout — If  he'd  had  something  like  Head 
Start  he  could  have  learned  to  cope  with  a 
lot  of  things  he  never  did.") 

Recently  the  Wrights  received  notice  they'll 
have  to  find  a  new  home  because  they're 
"over  Income"  and  cannot  continue  living  In 
Mt  Airy  public  housing. 

Wouldn't  they  be  better  off  without  the 
better  Income? 

"Financially,  yes."  Audrey  admits.  '3ut 
this  Is  a  lot  better.  We're  more  Independent. 
You  eat  crow  for  so  many  years. 

"Now  I'm  not  staying  home  feeling  sorry 
for  myself.  From  where  I  am.  I  can  take  care 
of  myself  tuid  go  on." 

Her  oldest  daughter  Ruth  (Mrs.  Ronald 
Bozvay) .  with  a  daughter  of  her  own  In  the 
First  Christian  Head  Start  class,  was  chair- 


man of  the  center's  parents  group  until  last 
month  when  she  became  a  teacher  aide  there. 

She  hopes  to  follow  her  mother's  footsteps 
all  the  way  to  a  teacher's  degree. 

For  the  past  nine  months,  parents  and 
other  low-Income  people  have  filled  all  of 
St.  Paul  Head  Start's  entry-level  Jobs — 
teacher  aides,  cooks  and  social  service  aides — 
Jobs  that  have  no  "paper"  qualifications. 

Their  training  Is  given  on  the  Job  and 
through  workshops,  under  the  direction  of 
career  development  coordinator  Mrs.  Mary 
Lou  GUstad,  and  at  University  Extension  Di- 
vision classes  organized  by  William  Hoffman, 
director  of  the  university's  program  for  con- 
tinuing education  In  social  work. 

Thirty-five  St.  Paul  Head  Start  employes 
attend  the  evening  classes,  which  Hoffman 
describee  as  "adapted  to  Head  Start  needs, 
but  not  watered  down." 

The  students,  he  says,  "are  doing  amaz- 
ingly well — better  than  they  thought  they 
could  do." 

"You  see  a  former  washroom  attendant  go 
to  school  with  a  textbook  In  one  hand  and 
a  dictionary  in  the  other — they  care  that 
much,"  says  Mrs.  GUstad. 

"They  gain  the  confidence  to  go  out  look- 
ing for  a  Job,  to  say  'I  can  do  this  and 
that.  .  .  .'  " 

Sometimes  as  many  as  25  to  50  persons 
apply  for  one  Head  Start  Job.  Salaries  are 
$4,400  for  a  teacher  aide.  $4,800  for  a  social 
service  aide.  $5,000  for  an  assistant  teacher — 
all  work  eight-hour  days. 

Teachers  earn  $4,875  and  head  teachers 
$5,700  for  six-hour  days,  and  cooks  earn 
$3,840  for  six  and  a  half -hour  days. 

"There's  not  a  lot  of  money  in  this  Job," 
says  one  cook.  "You've  got  to  love  kids  or 
else  you  wouldn't  be  here." 

While  only  a  few  parents  can  find  Jobs  In 
Head  Start,  all  of  those  who  volunteer  In 
the  classroom  have  a  chance  to  pick  up  new 
ways  of  working  with  children — "Little 
things,  different  techniques,"  as  St.  Stepha- 
ntis  headteacher  DeeDee  Ray  pute  It,  adding, 
"There  Isn't  a  perfect  way,  but  this  gives 
an  advantage." 

Parents  personnel  committee  member 
Maurice  Evans  feels  many  homes  tend  to  be 
"dictatorial,"  so  when  he  Interviews  Job 
applicants  he  tries  to  determine  whether 
they  will  provide  chances  for  the  children 
to  explore  and  discover  and  leam  to  think 
for    themselves. 

Seeing  that  approach  In  the  classroom  has 
affected  some  parents. 

"You  leam  to  let  a  child  do  more  for  him- 
self," says  Mrs.  Audrey  Brown,  a  St,  Mark's 
mother. 

"If  I'm  building  or  painting  something.  I 
let  my  children  help.  Before,  I'd  hurry  up 
and  do  it  myself.  Also,  I  notice  a  lot  of 
mothers  dldnt  used  to  let  their  kids  use 
scissors.  Now  they've  taught  them  how." 

One  Mt.  Zlon  mother,  whose  eon  had  fre- 
quent temper  tantrums,  used  to  respond 
either  by  Ignoring  him  or  throwing  water  on 
him,  according  to  former  headteacher  Mrs. 
Oajmell  Ponder. 

Then  she  began  working  with  another  child 
who  had  similar  tantrums.  The  teachers'  re- 
sponse was  to  pick  the  child  up.  take  him 
out  in  the  hall  and  talk  with  him,  and  the 
mother  tried  the  same  thing. 

And,  says  Mrs.  Ponder,  "she  found  that  by 
not  lifting  her  voice  and  not  getting  angry — 
by  controlling  her  own  feelings — It  was  easier 
to  control  her  child's." 

Some  parents  take  home  a  sense  of  achieve- 
ment themselves. 

"I  really  get  a  satisfaction  of  knowing  I've 
done  something  outside  the  house,"  says  Mc- 
Donough mother  Mrs.  Lucille  McKlnley.  "I 
never  had  a  chance  to  before." 

"It's  also  a  chance  to  get  out  and  meet 
people,"  says  West  Side  mother  Mrs.  Carol 
Ballard.  "A  lot  of  people  when  they're  poor 
don't  have  any  transportation.  They've  been 
stranded  inside  for  years — I  know  I  was. 


"Now  I  get  out  a  lot.  There  are  parties, 
picnics,  a  golng-away  for  a  former  teacher." 

When  a  younger  sister  of  one  Head  Start 
child  died  last  spring,  staff  and  parents 
rallied  to  the  family's  side. 

They  collected  money  for  expenses  not  met 
by  Insurance,  bought  a  headstone,  clothes  for 
the  little  girl  to  be  burled  In.  new  shoes  for 
the  older  children  and  shoes  for  the  father  to 
wear  to  the  funeral  (he  bad  only  a  pair  of 
boots). 

Another  family,  new  to  St.  Paul,  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  First  Christian  and  Mc- 
Donough social  service  aide,  Mrs.  Donna 
Haley,  because  they  spoke  no  English,  had 
no  furniture  and  slept  on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Haley  Informed  the  parents,  who 
gathered  up  beds,  clothes,  and  held  a  "wel- 
come shower"  for  the  famUy  at  First  Chris- 
tian, Church  members  and  neighbors  came 
too,  and  the  3-year-old  son  was  enrolled. 

When  social  service  aides  visit  families, 
"You  don't  walk  In  and  tell  them  what  to  do. 
You  wait  till  they  ask  you,"  says  Mrs.  Haley. 

"Parents  are  really  looking  for  someone 
they  can  unload  their  problems  on.  Not  some- 
one from  welfare.  A  friend,"  says  Margaret 
James,  social  service  aide  at  St.  James  and 
St.  Philip's. 

West  Side's  aide,  Mrs.  Richard  Kittleson. 
was  especially  requested  for  the  Job  by  other 
parents  at  the  center  because  of  her  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  and  English.  Every  morning 
she  brings  a  few  chUdren  to  the  center  who 
live  too  far  away  to  walk:  teacher  aide  Beth 
Gaston  brings  another  carload. 

West  Side  mothers  and  fathers  have  met 
regularly  since  last  winter  organizing  bake 
sales  and  dinners  to  raise  money  for  a 
school  bus. 

All  Head  Start  children  are  given  medical 
and  dental  exams  when  they  enter  the 
classes,  and  their  height  and  weight  Is 
checked  monthly. 

Mrs.  Helen  Stafsholt,  the  nurse,  says  about 
100  children  were  referred  for  dental  treat- 
ment In  the  last  year  and  another  100  to 
Ramsey  Action  Program  emergency  and  pre- 
scription foods. 

All  children  are  given  red  measles  vaccine. 
Immunization  for  polio.  German  measles, 
mumps  and  diphtheria -tetanus  has  Just  been 
started  at  each  center. 

Mrs.  Stafsholt  says  17  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  foimd  to  have  visual  defects  and 
10  per  cent  hearing  defects.  All  are  referred 
to  doctors. 

Maybe  a  dozen  children  a  vear  are  referred 
to  WUder  of  St.  Paul  Rehabilitation  Center 
for  psychological  treatment. 

One  boy  was  losing  his  hearing  because 
both  his  parents  are  deaf  and  the  only  lan- 
guage In  the  home  was  sign  language. 

"We  wouldn't  give  him  something  If  he 
said  'Ah-ah'  for  It."  say  teachers  at  the  cen- 
ter he  has  attended  for  six  months.  Now 
when  you  ask  him  the  colors  of  objects,  he 
answers  clearly. 

"Both  parents  are  active  volunteers;  the 
father  often  helps  the  children  with  car- 
pentry; the  mother  accompanies  them  on 
walks.  And  they  too  have  made  many  friends 
through  Head  Start." 

Headstart  Has  Its  Shake  of  Carries — Part  V 
(By  Ann  Baker) 

In  the  six  years  Head  Start  has  served  St. 
Paul  children  and  parents,  there  have  been 
many  critics  who  say  it  hasnt  done  enough. 

Some  say  it  starts  too  late — usually  at  age 
4 — and  ends  too  soon— on  entry  to  kinder- 
garten. 

Some  point  to  the  \uieven  quality  of  the 
teaching  and  accuse  the  program  of  being 
strong  on  providing  Jobs  but  weak  on  edu- 
cating children. 

Some,  including  the  Head  Start  Parent 
Advisory  Council  (PAC)  chairman,  Mrs.  Har- 
old Harris,  say  it  is  not  well  enough  known 
among  the  poor  families  it  is  designed  to 
serve. 
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Blgg«*t  Blngl*  problem  In  St.  Pftul'i  Head 
Start  aeema  to  tM  that  parent  InTOlvement 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

Talks  with  parents  and  with  staff  at  every 
level  of  the  program  reveal  that  parents  are 
not  sufficiently  Informed  or  aware  of  the  role 
they  are  asked  to  play. 

One  critic  puts  It:  "A  bunch  of  people  are 
thrown  Into  a  room  and  told,  'Here's  what 
you  have  to  decide.'  " 

Some  of  the  most  active  parents  complain 
they're  "kept  In  the  dark."  Some  of  the  least 
active  parents  seem  to  have  no  Idea  of  how 
much  involvement  they  could  have. 

One  active  father  says,  "They  need  to  be 
trained  to  demand  the  program  be  respon- 
sive to  them." 

The  dangers  of  tokenism  have  been  drama- 
tized by  a  study  of  a  Los  Angeles  poverty 
council  whose  members  went  through  the 
motions  of  making  decisions  that  had  in 
fact  been  already  made  by  administrators. 

The  experience  of  sitting  on  a  policy  coun- 
cil measurably  Increased  the  members'  sense 
of  stif -worth.  Some  went  on  to  pick  up  basic 
education  they'd  dropped  In  their  youth. 
Some  went  out  to  get  Jobs  they'd  never  dared 
apply  for. 

But  as  soon  as  they  realized  their  "power" 
on  the  council  was  only  a  formality,  they 
loet  interest  In  the  program  Itself:  some  even 
became  hostile. 

In  St.  Paul,  Head  Start  administrators  do 
not  want  parents'  Invc^vement  to  be  a  token 
thing. 

Certain  difficulties  are  inevitable:  more 
than  600  parents  are  a  huge  group  to  orga- 
nize by  anyone's  standard,  especially  when 
most  families  are  In  Head  Start  for  only  one 
year  and  about  one  In  three  mothers  works 
all  day. 

Purthermore,  poor  persons  whoee  budgjets 
force  them  to  plan  from  day  to  day  have  to 
make  considerable  adjustments  when  they 
sit  down  to  tackle  yearly  budgets  and  pro- 
gram plans. 

But  In  HecMl  Start  people  tend  to  feel  those 
problems  can  be  licked.  Last  week  all  the 
centers  were  closed  as  staff — administrators, 
teachers,  cooks — and  a  handful  of  parents 
met  to  criticize  the  program  as  they  never 
have  done  before. 

Teachers  said  they  desperately  want  more 
training  In  childhood  development  and 
teaching  methods  and  more  chances  to  meet 
together. 

Parents — one  with  tears  In  her  eyes — 
begged  for  more  training  In  procedures,  group 
dynamics  and  organization. 

Downtown  administrators  made  soul- 
searching  examinations  of  how  they  some- 
times jealously  guarded  their  own  juris- 
dictions, at  the  expense  of  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. They  made  a  number  of  concrete 
plans  to  divide  their  duties  better  and  to 
coordinate  their  efforts. 

Two  new  staff  members  were  hired  this 
summer  to  beef  up  the  teaching.  Mrs.  Kath- 
leen McNeills,  education  director,  is  working 
out  a  currlcxilum  outline  which  she  will  take 
to  centers  for  teachers  to  adt^Jt  to  their 
needs. 

A  language  specialist,  Mary  McAlolne.  wll] 
put  special  stress  on  reading  readiness. 

Last  week's  meeting  agreed  that  parents 
and  teachers  with  talents  in  music,  art  or 
carpentry,  should  be  given  some  time  each 
week  to  visit  each  center. 

During  the  summer,  teachers  and  head 
teachers  have  met  regularly:  now  teacher 
aides  and  cooks  will  too. 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  at  the  meeting 
about  helping  parents  play  a  stronger  part — 
especially  helping  them  move  Into  the  driv- 
er's seat  Instead  of  concentrating  on  "house- 
keeping" the  program. 

In  November,  for  the  first  time  a  two-day 
training  session  for  parents  will  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Eventually, 
Head  Start  people  hope  parents  and  teachers 
can  be  trained  together. 


Staff  say  there  is  no  room  in  the  budget, 
which  has  been  the  same  for  two  years,  for 
additional  training.  They  would  welcome 
contributions  of  training  seminars  from  any 
agencies  in  the  community  that  could  pro- 
vide them. 

The  fact  that  Head  Start  people  have  not 
gocxe  out  asking  for  that  kind  of  help  could 
be  taken  as  one  sign  of  an  Isolationist  at- 
mosphere that  seems  to  characterize  the  pro- 
gram, and  that  has  been  another  target  of 
criticism,  usually  from  people  on  the  out- 
side. 

Another  sign  of  Isolationism  has  been 
Head  Start's  apprehension  about  the  new 
Greater  St.  Paul  Council  on  Coordinated 
Child  Care.  Head  Start  director  Mrs.  Sue 
Williams  says  she  Is  afraid  the  council  may 
try  to  control  all  day  care  In  the  city,  and 
somehow  Jeopardize  Head  Start,  especially  Its 
emphasis  on  parent  involvement. 

That  fear  seems  unjustified  for  the  coun- 
cil stresses  voluntary  coordination,  prohibits 
interfering  In  program  policy  and  requires 
parent  membership  on  Its  policy  board. 

"Parent  Involvement  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  day  care,"  says  Mrs.  Harvey 
Bream,  Interim  chairman  of  the  council. 

Two  months  ago,  David  Berres,  an  execu- 
tive of  Wilder  day  care  centers,  became  an 
at-large  member  of  PAC  on  his  own  request. 
Other  representatives  of  the  community  have 
been  conspicuously  absent  from  PAC 
meetings. 

Head  Start's  weak  contact  wl^  the  rest 
of  the  community  U  particularly  serious,  con- 
sidering that  one  of  its  primary  goals  Is  to 
create  needed  changes  in  other  Institutions. 

The  schools  have  been  changed  somewhat 
by  Head  Start,  according  to  Karen  Johnson, 
who  directed  Head  Start  when  It  was  In  the 
schools  and  since  then  was  principal  at 
Oroveland  Park  elementary  school. 

She  credits  Head  Start  with  Introducing 
teacher  aides  to  the  schools.  There  are  now 
400  paid  aides  and  300  volunteers. 

And,  she  says,  "We  learned  from  Head 
Start  that  we  needed  smaller  classes — we 
realized  that  before,  but  Head  Start  brought 
it  more  into  focus." 

Some  Head  Start  parents  vow  they  will  in- 
sist on  the  same  kind  of  open  contact  with 
public  school  teachers  that  they  have  had 
with  Head  Start  teachers.  Many  feel  the 
schools  are  far  more  responsive  than  they 
were  five  years  ago. 

"Kindergarten  teachers  at  first  were  skep- 
tical," recalls  parent  coordinator  Mrs.  Marie 
WUson.  "They  said  Head  Start  was  a  waste 
of  money,  a  waste  of  time.  They  said  they 
couldn't  see  a  difference  in  the  children. 

"Now  all  we  get  from  them  are  good  re- 
marks. They  want  to  know  what  we'll  be 
doing,  so  they  can  adapt  their  curriculum." 


MIGRATORY  LABOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE HEARINQS  ON  FARMWORK- 
ERS IN  RURAL  POVERTY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  Stevenson)  has  an- 
noimced  a  series  of  hearings  and  investi- 
gations on  the  problems  of  farmwork- 
ers In  rural  poverty.  As  the  first 
chairmfin  of  that  subcommittee,  I  shall 
never  forget  the  great  difficulty  involved 
in  securing  the  vital  leglslaticoi  which 
would  Eissure  Justice  and  dignity  to  those 
who  travel  the  face  of  this  Nation  to 
harvest  our  agricultural  products. 

For  10  years  we  attempted  to  focus 
on  the  migrants'  problems,  and  proposed 
solutions  for  both  the  short  £ind  long  run. 
Many  new  laws  and  programs  were  en- 
acted— minimum  wage,  and  child  labor 
coverage,  crew  leader  registration,  and 
funds  for  health  care,  education,  housing. 


and  day  care.  Yet  the  painful  fact  is 
that  these  farmworkers  are  still  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  so  much  of  our  legis- 
lative programs. 

In  view  of  continuing  economic  and 
political  powerlessness  faced  by  farm- 
workers, I  think  the  new  chairman  has 
established  a  most  important  and  signifi- 
cant direction  of  the  subcommittee.  In 
his  opening  remarks  before  his  first  hear- 
ings on  July  22,  he  said: 

The  problems  of  the  most  severely  disad- 
vantaged people  in  rural  America — migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers — can't  be  de- 
scribed, much  less  solved,  unless  we  examine 
them  in  the  light  of  the  larger  difficulty  in 
agricultural  America;  rural  poverty. 

I  agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. It  is  clear  that  urban  areas  are 
unable  to  absorb  the  flow  of  people  from 
niral  areas;  and  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
literate urban  poverty  without  removing 
its  rural  causes.  I  have  long  been  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  by  making 
rural  areas  more  attractive,  we  could  re- 
duce or  arrest  the  rural  to  city  movement 
of  poor  people.  And  we  can  significantly 
improve  the  quality  of  their  dally  lives. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  imperative,  that 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  must  con- 
tinue. But  so  it  must,  for  only  through 
continued  legislative  action  and  oversight 
will  progress  come.  Furthermore,  while 
Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  have 
shown  some  improvement,  we  have  still 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  broader 
rural  community.  To  date,  major  efforts 
are  still  focused  on  urban  poverty,  and 
n«t  nearly  enough  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  poverty  in  rural  America.  Yet, 
the  Nation  does  have  the  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  riutil  citizen 
through  support  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  our  economy,  giving  re- 
spect and  dignity  to  the  individual,  with 
equal  access  to  opportimitles  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement. 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  new  chairman  of  the  Migra- 
tory Labor  Subcommittee,  and  their  im- 
portance to  all  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiment  of  Senatob  Aolai  E. 
Stxvenson  in 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  (on  the  scope  and  purposes 
of  Migratory  Labor  Subcommttee  hearings 
during  the  92nd  Congress,  at  the  first  hear- 
ing on  July  22,  1971) . 

FABMWORKXRS   IN   RUaAL  POVIRTT 

In  1813,  Thomas  Jefferson,  In  a  letter  to 
his  fellow  statesman  John  Adams,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  America,  the  new  nation, 
with  its  vast  uncultivated  lands  and  the 
opportunity  they  promised,  would  bring 
forth  In  the  world  not  only  a  new  form  of 
government  but  a  new  kind  of  man:  self- 
reliant,  free  aind  prosperous. 

"Here,"  he  wrote,  "everyone  may  have  land 
to  labor  for  himself  if  he  so  chooses  . . .  Every 
one,  by  his  property,  cft  by  his  satisfactory  sit- 
uation, la  Interested  In  the  support  of  law 
and  order.  And  such  men  may  safely  and  ad- 
vantageously reserve  to  themselves  a  whole- 
some control  over  their  pubUc  affairs,  aiul  a 
degree  of  freedom  which,  in  Europe,  wo\ild 
be  Instantly  perverted  .  .  ." 
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Jefferson,  as  politician  and  phUosopher,  was 
our  most  eloquent  champion  of  the  rural  life. 
He  envisioned  an  America  peopled  by  pros- 
perous and  Independent  citizens,  tilling  the 
soil,  wielding  firm  control  over  their  own 
destinies  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labor. 

What  has  becooxe  of  Jefferson's  agrarian 
vision  after  nearly  two  centures  of  history? 

The  dream — a  dream  of  free  men  prosper- 
ing in  a  rich  land — persists.  But  too  often, 
and  In  too  many  places,  farmworkers  and 
farmers,  land  holders  and  migrants,  snuUl 
farmers  and  seasonal  laborers,  do  not  con- 
trol their  own  destiny;  they  are  victims,  to- 
gether, of  forces  beyond  their  control. 

For  too  many  Americans,  in  too  many 
places,  the  fruit  of  their  labor  is  less  than 
enough  to  sustain  a  decent  life.  They  are  vic- 
tims of  rural  poverty — a  condition  which,  un- 
likely as  It  might  have  seemed  to  the  opti- 
mistic statesman  of  early  America,  is  now 
epidemic  in  our  country. 

I.   INXmODDCnON 

Rural  poverty  is  pervasive.  It  la  chronic 
in  some  areas,  acute  in  others — but  it  knows 
no  geographic  boundaries.  It  foUows  no  racial 
lines.  It  is  not  even  a  condition  of  farms 
alone,  for  It  affects  rural  villages,  small  towns, 
and  ultimately  the  cities,  which  bear  the  im- 
pact of  rural  outmigration. 

Its  effects  are  harrowing:  widespread  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition;  disease,  especially 
among  the  very  old  and  the  very  young,  ag- 
gravated by  woeful  shortages  of  doctors  and 
dentists;  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment; schools  plagued  by  poor  facilities,  scant 
budgets,  low  teacher  pay  and  low  educational 
standards:  housing  so  dilapidated  that  the 
official  label,  "substandard"  seems  almost  a 
euphemism.  .. 

The  social  costs  of  ruhil  poverty  are  high 
and  growing  higher.  Along  with  Its  talented' 
young  people,  the  traditional  sense  of  com- 
munity Is  disappearing  from  rural  America. 
Public  services  In  rural  America  are  diminish- 
ing in  number  and  In  quality;  tax  bases  are 
being  eroded  and  political  boundaries  ren- 
dered obsolete.  The  quality  of  life  in  too 
many  rural  areas  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
All  this  has  been  amply  documented.  In- 
deed, what  Is  now  so  shocking  about  rural 
poverty  In  America  is  not  that  it  exists,  but 
that,  having  discovered  it  and  documented 
it,  we  are  so  indifferent  to  It. 

In  1967.  for  example,  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty 
issued  Its  report,  entitled  "The  People  Left 
Behind."  The  report,  an  urgent  and  compell- 
ing document,  was  prepared  by  a  distin- 
guished panel  and  staff  of  experts,  and  led  by 
an  eminent  chairman.  Thousands  of  man- 
days  of  work  were  Involved,  and  thousands  of 
public   dollars   expended. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Can  we  con- 
clude that  poverty  In  rural  America  has  been 
materially  affected— not  to  say  eliminated — 
since  1967? 
The  answer,  sadly.  Is  no. 
Today,  as  in  1967.  farmworkers  and  small 
farmers  alike  share  poverty — in  some  places, 
abject  poverty.  Today,  as  In  1967,  little  relief 
Is  in  sight  and  public  concern  for  their  plight 
is  low. 

Today  as  then,  both  small  farmers  and 
farmworkers  are  the  victims  of  decisions  and 
policies  beyond  their  effective  control. 

Today  as  then,  the  migration  from  farm  to 
city  Is  accepted  as  a  necessary  fact  of  life — 
and  our  cities  continue  to  suffer. 

Today  as  In  1987.  both  small  farmers  and 
farmworkers  are  being  displaced  by  tech- 
nological and  mechanical  "progress."  and  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  the  living  and  working  con- 
ditions of  farmworkers  and  farmers  are  met 
with  the  contentions  that  improvements 
might  result  in  higher  labor  costs  and  more 
labor  displacement. 

The  problems  of  the  most  severely  disad- 
vantaged people  In  rural  America — migrant 
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and  seasonal  farmworkers — cannot  be  de- 
scribed, much  less  solved,  unless  we  examine 
them  in  the  light  of  the  larger  difficulty  m 
agricultural  America:  rural  poverty. 

This  fact — and  the  melancholy  facts  about 
rural  poverty  which  have  changed  so  little 
since  the  President's  Commission  reported  In 
1967 — make  it  not  only  appropriate  but  ur- 
gent that  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  ask  some  hard  questions: 

To  what  extent  does  rural  poverty  exist  In 
1971 — and  why  does  it  persist? 

What  has  the  mechanization  of  farming 
done  to — or  for — the  social  and  economic 
fabric  of  rural  America? 

Have  small  farmers  and  farmworkers,  in 
the  wake  of  rapid  changes  In  American  agri- 
culture, been  effectively  shut  off  from  the 
benefits  and  safeguards  which  other  workers 
In  other  Industries  enjoy  today? 

Has  the  advent  of  "agribusiness" — the  rise 
of  corporations  and  conglomerates  as  agri- 
cultural powers — whelped  to  alleviate  rural 
poverty  or  to  aggravate  it? 

Is  "Skgrlgovernment,"  characterized  by  mas- 
sive support  programs  for  agribusiness,  meet- 
ing its  responsibility  to  all  the  people  and 
all  the  institutions  in  rural  America? 

What  are  the  common  interests  of  small 
fanners  and  farmworkers  in  the  face  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  forces  which  control  their 
lives,  which  sometimes  make  them  victims 
of  poverty,  but  which  lie  beyond  their 
control? 

The  agrarian  vision  of  Jefferson,  clearly,  is 
a  fading  dream  for  too  many  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. For  the  small  farmer  and  the  farmwork- 
er, it  may  seem  that  there  are  forces  at  work 
which  threaten  his  very  right  to  live.  Yet 
there  is  no  real  public  policy  debate  on  the 
future  direction  of  rural  America.  Without 
a  loyal  opposition  to  present  alternative  pro- 
grams and  directions,  there  Is  clearly  a  danger 
that  the  forces  of  bignees — represented  by 
agribusiness  and  agrigovemment — may 
dominate  public  and  private  decisions  af- 
fecting rural  America;  that  government  may 
unwittingly  perpetuate  the  domination  of 
"agribusiness."  If  that  should  happen,  more 
decisions  will  be  made  and  more  dollars  spent 
with  little  or  no  thought  of  the  Impact  on  the 
people  of  our  rural  or  urban  communities. 

Yet  It  is  clear  that  we  do  not  now  have 
the  necessary  information  to  Implement  an 
effective  program  for  rural  America. 

n.  rABMwoaKiBs,  fakmkss,  and  AOaiStrSINESS 

AMmST     RtnUI.     POVERTY 

Poverty,  certainly,  is  not  universal  in  rural 
America. 

Large,  well-financed  farms  appear  to  be 
doing  reasonably  well;  some  are  obviously 
prospering.  Technological  progress,  sophisti- 
cated management,  and  highly  efficient  mar- 
keting and  distribution  have  led  to  astonish- 
ing agrlcultiuv-industry  successes. 

These  are  facts  about  the  rise  of  agrlbusi- 
neee: 

Agriculture's  assets  total  $307  billion,  equal 
to  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  all  corpor- 
ations in  the  VB.;  or  about  one-half  of  the 
market  value  of  all  corporation  stocks  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Three  out  of  every 
10  Jobs  in  private  employment  today  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture.  The  U.S.  has  a  $91  biUlon 
grocery  bill.  If  we  add  in  the  restaurant  tab, 
it  reaches  $114  WUlon  annually. 

Production  of  labor  intensive  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  was  by  less  than  80,000  farms 
that  produced  80%  of  the  $2.7  bUllon  yield. 
While  only  2%  of  all  available  crop  land  was 
used,  it  produced  24%  of  the  value  of  all 
crops  and  used  24  %  of  all  farm  labtw  engaged 
in  crop  production.  Over  50%  of  all  this  labor 
is  seasonal. 

Seven  thousand  corporations  have  entered 
agriculture  In  the  past  ten  years;  the  nmn- 
ber  of  farms  is  down — from  3.9  million  in  1960 
to  2.9  at  present,  and.  the  average  farm  size 
has  increased  31  percent. 

Less  than  one  ];>ercent  of  all  farmers  pur- 


chased 29%  of  all  feed,  39%  of  all  livestock 
and  poultry;  24%  of  all  machinery;  41  %  of  all 
hired  labor;  and,  12  7e  of  all  farmers  acoouat 
for  %  of  all  farm  sales — and  leas  than  one 
percent  make  nearly  257c  of  profits  tn  agri- 
culture. 

Government  farm  programs  pay  the  largest 
benefits  to  the  largest  farms.  In  1969,  the  $3.8 
billion  paid  to  bolster  farm  Income  went  to 
the  one-third  of  farmers  who  had  the  largest 
gross  sales. 

These  facts  make  it  clear  that  new  forces 
are  at  work  on  the  rural  scene.  The  Subcom- 
mittee win  endeavor  to  learn  more  about  the 
impact  of  these  new  forces — corporations  and 
conglomerates;  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies; family  corporations;  franchise  busi- 
nesses; processors,  the  chain  stores;  indus- 
tries providing  feed,  seed,  machinery,  and 
chemicals;  packagers  and  marketers,  and 
"tax-loss"  farmers. 

Corporations  and  conglomerates  engaged  in 
the  farming  and  prooesslng  of  labor-intensive 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  directly  Involved  in 
the  day-to-day  lives  of  farmworkers.  Their 
decisions  clearly  affect  the  interests  of  small 
farmers  and  the  "people  left  behind" — 
migrants,  seasonal  workers,  tenant  farmers, 
sharecroppers,  and  hired  hands. 

Have  these  new  forces  acted  with  con- 
cern— or  callous  disregard — for  the  welfare 
of  small  farmers  and  farmworkers? 

Has  "agribusiness"  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  farmworkers  who  have  been  dis- 
placed? Has  It  supported  good  roads,  schools, 
recreational  facilities,  civic  organizations 
and  public  services  in  rural  areas?  To  what 
extent  do  theee  new  business  institutions 
paxtlclpate  in  the  political  process?  And 
with  what  effect? 

m.   IS  THERE  AN   AGRIOOVEENMENT? 

Changes  in  rural  America  that  have  sub- 
stantially affected  the  farmer  and  farm- 
worker have  not  oome  without  the  deep  In- 
volvement of  government  at  every  level: 
local  officials,  state  and  federal  legislators, 
declsdon-makers,  and  admlnlstirators. 

Governing  this  sector  of  the  economy, 
with  a  declared  "moral  and  legal  responsi- 
bility to  farmers  and  farmworkers"  Is  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  SubctMnmittee  will  explore  whether  this 
massive  bureaucracy  benefits  the  many  or 
the  few  in  rural  America.  In  its  examination 
of  this  question,  the  Subcommittee  will  sur- 
vey relevant  USJ3_A.  and  other  government 
programs,  in  terms  of  the  priorities  that 
have  been  established  for  serving  the  needs 
of  all  in  rural  areas. 

Direct  and  generous  subsidies  to  private  In- 
terests In  the  form  of  land  retirement  and 
conservation  programs,  income  support  pro- 
grams, taxation  policies,  water  and  irrigation 
BUbsidiee,  research  subsidies  for  technology 
and  mechanization,  pesticides,  market  serv- 
ices and  surveys,  and  others  whose  impact 
on  human  problems  in  rural  America,  for 
good  or  111,  Is  Immense. 

Additionally,  the  Subcommittee  will  study 
the  role  of  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
Including  the  Labor  Department,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  agribusi- 
ness, recruitment  agencies,  crew  leaders, 
labor  unions,  interest  groups  and  associa- 
tions, and  others,  to  determine  what  their 
impact  is  on  the  future  of  farmworkers, 
small  farmers,  and  others  in  rural  America. 

Clearly  the  larger  an  enterprise,  the  more 
able  it  Is  to  hire  lawyers,  lobbyists,  and 
public  relations  men  to  voice  Its  concerns. 
Has  the  decline  in  the  number  of  farms  and 
fsuTners  reduced  the  political  influence  of 
farmers?  Or  has  political  power  simply  be- 
come more  concentrated  in  fewer,  weialth- 
ler  hands  that  can  afford  political  contribu- 
tions to  sway  votes?  If  so,  what  has  been 
the  effect  on  poUcy-maklng? 

We  will  also  examine  the  role  and  activ- 
ities of  govemment-sup>ported  Land  Grant 
Colleges — parUcularly  as  they  relate  to  the 
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farmworker,  tbe  small  farmer,  and  the  rural 
community  generally.  Are  their  research 
programs,  outreach  efforts,  and  Involvement 
In  the  area  of  economic,  manpower,  and  so- 
cial problems  fulfilling  the  CongreMlonal  in- 
tent of  meeting  the  needs  of  all  citizens  In 
rural  areas?  Particularly  Important,  should 
land-grant  colleges  be  attacking  not  only 
purely  agriculture  problems,  but  a  whole 
range  of  social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  rural  sector? 

IV.     LEGISLATIVE    PE0P08ALS    TO     AID    RCRAL 
AMERICA 

While  the  Subcommittee's  hearings  are  not 
directly  related  to  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals, certainly  the  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica and  farmworkers  cannot  be  considered 
without  reference  to  the  Inadequacies,  omis- 
sions, and  deficiencies  in  our  present  laws. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  farmworkers  are 
either  specifically  excluded  from,  or,  at  best, 
only  minimaUy  included  under  every  major 
federal  or  state  social  or  worker  benefit  pro- 
gram, such  as  collective  bargaining,  the 
minimum  wage,  workmen's  compensation, 
unemployment  Insurance,  child  labor  laws, 
wage  payment  and  collection  laws,  soclaJ 
security,  welfare  and  housing  programs.  Even 
when  farmworkers  are  covered,  enforcement 
is  inadequate  or  nonexistent.  Thus  the  ben- 
efits which  most  U.S.  workers  take  for 
granted  have  been  systematically  denied  to 
farmworkers. 

Where  legislation  makes  social  and  worker 
benefits  available  to  fsu-mworkers,  and  this 
availability  is  known,  farmworkers  are  still 
effectively  excluded  by  their  inability  to  meet 
unfairly  demanding  conditions  such  as  In- 
come standards  and  residence  requirements. 
Even  sf>ecial  programs  that  have  been  de- 
signed to  benefit  farmworkers,  like  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act.  the  Mi- 
grant Health  Act.  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams, housing  programs,  manpower  pro- 
grams, certain  programs  under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation appear  largely  useless  to  farmwork- 
ers because  of  Inadequate  enforcement,  lack 
of  awareness,  apathy,  discrimination,  poor 
program  design,  and  lack  of  funds. 

Even  when  migrants  are  eligible  for  such 
assistance,  they  often  cannot  afi'ord  to  si)end 
the  tremendous  time  and  energy  demanded 
by  the  red  tape  associated  with  aid  programs. 
h£any  programs,  by  holding  out  false  hopes 
and  promises,  actually  add  to  the  hof)elesa- 
ness  of  rural  people. 

Finally,  legal  obstacles,  residence  require- 
ments, and  high  illiteracy  rates  all  conspire 
to  limit  farmworker  registration  and  voting 
participation  In  the  political  process. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee's hearings,  we  will  consider  various 
aspects  of  a  Farmworker's  Bill  of  Rights,  a 
comprehensive  legislative  package  to  cure 
these  exclusions  and  deficiencies.  Similarly, 
we  win  be  open  to  discussion  of  other  legisla- 
tive actions  in  the  area  of  tax  reform,  gov- 
ernment procurement  policies,  farm  subsidy 
programs,  rural  economic  development  pro- 
posals, development  of  cooperative  land  use 
programs,  redirection  of  the  priorities  of  land 
grant  colleges,  and  other  possible  legislative 
remedies. 

V.    BtraAL   AMERICA AGRIBT7SI!^ESS   OH 

AOBICtrLTTJRE? 

Too  often  the  picture  of  rural  America 
today  is  one  of  weathered  and  empty  stores, 
broken  windows,  collapsed  or  unpalnted 
barns,  rusted  gas  pumps,  boarded-up  houses, 
unkept  farms  and  eroded  soil.  Too  many  rural 
towns  are  shabby  and  declining. 

These  marks  of  physical  decline  are  poign- 
ant symbols  of  a  continuing  human  tragedy 
in  rural  America. 

This  tragedy  is  not  the  result  of  chance. 
It  is  the  result  of  human  choices — and  fail- 
ures to  choose — over  many  years. 

It  is  our  purpose.  In  these  hearings,  to 
examine  those  past  choices — In  the  hope  that 


our  choices  and  decisions  In  the  future  will 
be  more  rational  and  more  compassionate, 
with  the  determination  that  all  rural  Amer- 
icans will  share  fully  In  the  decisions  that 
deeply  affect  their  lives. 

There  is  no  chance,  after  two  centuries, 
that  America  can  be  the  nation  of  contented 
yeoman  farmers  that  Jefferson  envisioned. 
We  have  come  too  far  for  that:  we  are  a 
nation  of  factories  and  cities  and  superhigh- 
ways: we  are  Inevitably,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  a  complex,  technocratic  and  mecha- 
nized society. 

But  for  those  Americans  who  aitlll  live  on 
the  land — small  farmers  and  farmworkers — 
the  deeper  meaning  of  Jefferson's  vision,  if 
not  its  details,  are  still  worth  striving 
toward:  First,  a  rural  economy  In  which  citi- 
zens "reserve  to  themselves  a  wholesome  con- 
trol over  their  public  affairs."  And  second, 
a  standard  of  living  which  ensures  that  the 
fruit  of  a  citizen's  labor  will  bring  fulfill- 
ment, not  penury  and  dispossession. 

It  must  be  our  purpose  to  ensure  that 
those  great  aims  are  not  ground  beneath  the 
wheels  of  our  fast-moving  society.  It  will  be 
the  purpose  of  these  hearings  to  determine 
whether  these  alms  are  being  served  by  agri- 
business and  agrlgovernment  today.  And  If 
not — why  not. 

Not  only  rural  Americans  but  all  our  citi- 
zens have  a  stake  In  the  answers  we  find. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR'S 
HEARINGS  ON  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  COAL  MINE 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT  AT 
LEXINGTON,  KY.,  SEPTEMBER  16. 
1971 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  the  Department  of  Interior 
held  hearings  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  vari- 
otis  aspects  of  the  implementation  and 
administration  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Attending  and  addressing  this  forum 
were  the  Honorable  Louie  B.  Nunn,  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky,  Mr.  H.  N.  Kirk- 
patrick,  commissioner  of  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  nu- 
merous ofQcials  of  the  Kentucky  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  small  coal  mine  opera- 
tors. 

The  testimony  presented  at  this  meet- 
ing outlined  the  many  problems  experi- 
enced by  the  small  coal  mine  operators 
and  State  officials  in  their  efforts  to  com- 
ply ■with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Nunn's  address  and 
the  testimony  of  Commissioner  Kirk- 
patrick  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals,  and  the  statements 
of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Mosgrove.  Cecil  Sher- 
man, Everett  Bartlett,  and  James  Thorp 
of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals,  together  with  the  official 
notice  of  the  meeting  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XSS.  Department  of 

THE  Interior. 
Btrp.EAu  OF  Mines. 
Washington,  DC,  September  2,  1971. 
Notice  of  meetings:   To  all  Parties  Inter- 
ested In  the  Administration  of  the  Federal 
Coal   Mine   Health   and   Safety   Act   of    1969. 


This  Is  to  advise  thait.  In  response  to  a  di- 
rective from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  will  con- 
duct a  series  of  public  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assembling  all  fsuxts,  views,  and  rele- 
vant data  regarding  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  implementation  and  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  as  well  as  suggestions  and  reccMn- 
mendatlons  to  make  the  Department's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  more  effective.  Prior 
meetings  were  held  In  Washington  on  July 
1  and  2,  1971  and  Denver.  Colorado  on 
August  26  and  27.  1971. 

The  next  public  meeting  will  commence  at 
9:30  a.m.  on  September  16  and  17,  1971, 
and  will  be  held  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom, 
Phoenix  Hotel,  120  East  Main  Street.  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 

All  interested  Individuals.  Including 
miners,  representatives  of  miners,  labor  of- 
ficials, coal  mine  operators,  associations, 
equipment  manufactures,  mining  engineers, 
mining  educators,  state  mining  officials, 
elected  officials,  and  other  public  officials,  who 
wish  to  speak  at  the  meetings  are  requested 
to  contact  the  Director,  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals,  4015  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Virginia  22203.  telephone  703-557-1500, 
by  5:00  p.m.,  September  10.  1971.  Written 
oomments  from  those  unable  to  attend  the 
meetings  and  from  those  wishing  to  supple- 
ment their  oral  presentation  at  the  meetings 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director.  Office 
of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  at  the  above  ad- 
dress. The  Department  will  accept  such  writ- 
ten comments  until  November  22.  1971.  All 
written  statements  and  comments  received 
pursuant  to  this  Notice  will  be  Included  In 
the  survey  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 

Verbal  statements  at  the  meetings  must 
be  limited  to  10  minutes.  The  oral  state- 
ments may  be  supplemented  by  a  more  com- 
plete written  statement  at  the  time  of  the 
presentation  of  the  verbal  statement  or 
mailed  to  the  Director,  as  provided  above 
To  the  extent  that  time  is  available  after 
presentation  of  the  verbal  statements  by 
those  who  have  given  advance  notice,  the 
Director  will  give  others  present  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

Subsequent  public  meetings  will  be  held 
In  areas  of  heavy  coal-mining  activity;  loca- 
tions and  dates  will  be  announced  In  the 
press  and  Federal  Register. 

Because  of  the  Important  role  good  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  plays  In  the  well-being 
of  our  Nation,  we  hope  you  and/or  your  or- 
ganization will  participate  In  this  construc- 
tive effort. 


Governor's  Remarks:  Implementation  ano 
Enforcement  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  op  1969 

I  am  Louie  B.  Nunn,  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky.  First  allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  In 
regard  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969. 

I  would  not  appear  here  today  as  an  expert 
witness  or  attempt  to  offer  any  degree  of 
personal  expertise  But  as  Chief  Executive  I 
feel  a  responsibility  to  an  Industry  which 
comprises  a  major  portion  of  our  economy 
and  affects  the  safety  and  well-being  of  many 
of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth. 

More  Importantly,  however,  there  is  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  fellow  men. 

It  Is  this  concern  for  physical  safety,  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  environmental  protec- 
tion that  compels  me  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
has  failed  to  achieve  the  good  intentions  of 
those  in  Congress  who  supported  Its  passage. 

The  Kentucky  experience  of  the  past  21 
months  since  this  law  became  effective  has 
been  that  Instead  of  helping  to  solve  a  serl- 
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ous  problem,  It  has  helped  to  compound  the 
problem. 

The  law  has  become  an  administrative 
nightmare  as  well  as  an  exercise  in  contradic- 
tion, confusion  and  futility. 

There  have  been  Instances  and  no  doubt 
testimony  will  be  offered  later  today  to  prove 
that  this  legislation  has  seriously  and  un- 
fairly Jeopardizing  lives  instead  of  saving 
lives. 

It  has  Jeopardized  the  economic  stability 
of  a  segment  of  the  mining  Industry. 

And  It  has  Jeopardized  the  ecological 
grandeur  of  our  state. 

What  appears  to  be  the  most  glaring  mis- 
take of  the  law  Is  the  removal  oi  the  distinc- 
tion between  gassy  and  non-gaseous  mines. 

This  portion  of  the  Act  has  hit  hardest 
and  most  inequitably  at  the  small  mines, 
particularly  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 

The  new  and  highly  expensive  permissible 
machinery  required  by  the  new  law  simply 
18  out  of  the  financial  reach  of  many  small 
operators.  And  this  requirement  Is  even 
further  beyond  the  understondlng  of  these 
operators. 

No  ome,  either  at  the  federal,  state  or  local 
level,  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  to  these 
operators  why  they  should  have  to  sink  huge 
sums  of  capital  Into  equipment  to  be  used 
In  gassy  mines  when  their  mines  contain  no 
gas. 

Many  of  the  small  mines  in  Appalachla 
have  been  forced  to  close  because  of  In- 
ability to  comply  with  the  Act. 

Many  others  have  closed  before  being 
Inspected  out  of  fear  of  the  high  penalties 
provided  by  the  new  law. 

It  is  Ironic  and  most  unfortunate  that 
while  we  have  finally  realized  an  industrial 
breakthrough  in  Eastern  Kentucky  and  In  a 
period  when  nearly  fifty  new  Industries  were 
locating  In  that  part  of  our  state,  many 
able-bodied  men  have  been  denied  an  op- 
portunity to  work  because  of  a  discrimina- 
tory law. 

In  1970,  969  underground  mines  were  In 
operation  In  Eastern  Kentucky,  employing 
17,321  men. 

Today  the  number  of  mines  has  dropped 
to  820  and  nearly  one  thousand  fewer  men 
are  employed. 

It  Is  tragic  that  many  of  those  employed 
at  these  mines  Aiay  have  no  other  recourse 
than  to  leave  payrolls  and  Join  the  welfare 
rolls.  Surely,  this  was  not  the  Intention  of 
the  authors  of  the  law. 

The  burden  is  not  limited  to  small  mines 
only.  Many  large  mines  are  suffering  frc«n 
a  supervisory  shortage  brought  about  by  the 
wholesale  employing  of  federal  mine  in- 
spectors. Those  supervisory  personnel  who 
are  left  spend  much  of  their  time  accom- 
panying Inspectors  on  the  mine  property 
and  are  otherwise  deskbound  by  volumes  and 
volumes  of  paperwork. 

Unless  there  Is  a  reversal  of  the  present 
trend,  we  may  reach  a  point  when  there 
will  be  almost  as  many  federal  Inspectors 
as  there  are  coal  mines  to  Inspect. 

Almost  two  years  have  passed  since  the 
law  became  effective  and  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable people  m  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
the  Industry  are  still  trying  to  determine  its 
full  meaning. 

Interpretations  are  still  being  attempted, 
but   seemingly    with   little   success. 

It  must  be  evident  that  if  those  responsible 
for  implementing  the  law  cannot  agree,  the 
coal  operators  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
understand  how  they  are  to  comply. 

In  looking  at  Kentucky's  mine  safety  record 
It  shows  that  the  Commonwealth  covered  a 
period  of  almost  twenty-five  years  virlthout 
a  major  disaster.  The  year  before  the  Act 
went  Into  effect  (1069)  the  Commonwealth 
enjoyed  Its  best  year  from  a  coal  mine  fatality 
standpoint.  Thirty-three  miners  lost  their 
lives  In  1969  as  compared  to  37  to  this  date 
In  1971.  This  in  Itself  shows  that  the  Act 
Is  not  working. 


Almost  as  distressing  as  the  adverse  affect 
the  new  law  has  had  on  the  safety  of  the 
coal  miner  is  the  devastating  setback  It  has 
dealt  to  Kentucky's  environment. 

As  more  and  more  small  mine  operators 
have  been  forced  to  close,  more  and  more 
strip  mine  operations  have  been  started. 

In  1968,  there  were  189  surface  mining 
operations  in  Kentucky.  Today,  that  num- 
ber has  increased  more  than  three  times. 
Now  there  are  556  strip  mine  operations. 

Production  figvires  reflect  the  same  dis- 
turbing trend.  In  1969,  underground  mines 
produced  64  million  tons  of  coal  in  Kentucky, 
while  surface  mining  operations  yielded  44 
million  tons. 

Last  year,  however,  underground  mines 
produced  only  63  million  tons,  while  the 
figure  for  surface  operations  skyrocketed  to 
62  million. 

These  statistics  in  human,  economic  and 
environmental  damage  vividly  underscore  the 
need  for  immediate  remedial  action  by  the 
Congress. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  if  the  Ken- 
tucky coal  Industry  Is  to  remain  sound  and 
Is  to  provide  safer,  more  rewarding  employ- 
ment for  our  people  and  Is  to  flourish  In 
oompatlblUty  with  our  environment,  the 
Congress  must  take  another  look  at  the 
1969  Act. 

To  show  further  why  such  action  is  needed, 
I  have  asked  a  team  of  five  experts  from 
Kentucky's  nationally  respected  Department 
of  Mines  and  MlnersJs  to  appear  with  me  here 
today. 

Together,  these  men  represent  almost  a 
century  and  a  half  of  mining  experience. 

They  have  experienced  first  hand  the  frus- 
trations Inherent  In  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act. 

They  are:  Commissioner  Klrkpatrlck;  As- 
sistant to  the  Commissioner,  J.  H.  Mosgrove; 
Cecil  Sherman  of  the  Martin  District;  Everett 
Bartlett  of  the  Hazard  District;  and  James 
Thorp  of  the  Western  Kentucky  District. 

Mr.  Klrkpatrlck  is  from  a  mining  family 
whose  entire  working  career  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  underground  coel  mines  in  Muh- 
lenberg County  of  Western  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Klrkpatrlck  has  always  had  an  Interest  in 
mine  saferty  having  worked  vrtth  several 
safety  organizations  during  his  career. 

Mr.  Mosgrove  has  been  associated  with  the 
mining  industry  of  Kentucky  over  forty 
years,  having  started  as  a  miner  at  a  very 
young  age  in  Letcher  County.  His  career  has 
Included  working  as  a  mine  laborer,  super- 
visor, and  he  has  been  directly  engaged  In 
safety  work  for  over  25  years. 

Mr.  Sherman  started  his  career  in  1931  as 
a  mine  laborer.  He  has  advanced  from  that 
position  through  to  the  Job  he  now  holds  as 
District  Supervisor  with  the  Department. 
Many  years  of  Mr.  Sherman's  background 
have  directly  connected  with  safety  promo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  associated  with  min- 
ing in  Kentucky  for  over  forty  years.  His 
work  experience  ranges  from  mine  laborer 
to  mine  superintendent.  He  has  served  with 
the  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals  al- 
most seventeen  years. 

Mr.  Thorp,  supervisor  of  the  West  Ken- 
tucky District  has  worked  in  the  West  Ken- 
tucky coal  fields  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  very  active  In  safety  team  work  and  has 
served  as  a  mine  laborer  and  supervisor. 

All  these  men  tire  well  qualified  by  their 
experience  ae  laborers,  supervisors  and  safety 
Inspectors  and  administrators. 

They  are  here  to  help,  not  to  hinder. 

They  are  here  to  offer  constructive  criti- 
cism, not  to  obscure  the  facts. 

We  do  not  ask  that  changes  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  lives  because  we  fully  realize 
that  productivity  must  be  Judged  in  human 
terms.  But  neither  shall  be  we  silent  as  un- 
justifiable and  illogical  obstacles  are  placed 
before  productivity. 
We  ask  only  that  necessary  revisions  be 


made  in  order  that  we  might  have  legisla- 
tion that  can  be  readUy  understood  both  by 
those  charged  with  Its  Implementation  and 
those  who  are  required  to  comply  .  .  .  legisla- 
tion that  win  effectively  assist  us  in  attaining 
a  new  high  In  the  safety,  economic  and  en- 
vironmental standards  of  the  coal  Industry. 

Statement  by  H.  N.  Kirkpatsick,  Commis- 
sioner, Kentucky  Department  of  Mines 
AND  Minerals 

My  name  is  Harreld  N.  Klrkpatrlck.  Com- 
missioner of  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals.  As  head  of  the  mining 
department  of  the  second  largest  coal  pro- 
ducing state,  I  must  be  mindful  of  the  dual 
effect  of  any  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
legislation. 

In  the  first  and  most  importcmt  instance. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  need  to  protect 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  more  than 
20.000  Kentuckians  now  actively  employed 
In  the  extraction  of  coal. 

I  wholeheartedly  supp>ort  the  adoption  of 
any  legislative  measures  that  will  provide 
for  effective  and  enforceable  safety  provisions 
and  health  measures  based  upon  proven 
medical  and  technical  standards. 

In  evaluating  proposed  corrective  legisla- 
tion, I  must  also  keqs  In  mind  the  fact 
that  coal  Is  a  six  hundred  million  doUar 
product  in  Kentucky's  economy. 

Emotions  are  high  and  no  one  can  rea- 
sonably deny  the  need  for  reforms  In  this 
area,  but  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  cau- 
tion and  careful  consideration  of  all  asp>ects 
has  become  unfashlonatde  in  our  haste  to 
correct  present  conditions. 

The  traditional  distinction  between  "gassy" 
and  "non-gassy"  mines  has  been  based  upon 
the  presence  of  methane  gas  in  the  working 
areas  of  a  coal  mine  and  the  distinction 
bears  a  direct  relationship  of  a  likelihood 
of  an  explosion. 

This  distinction  has  two  practical  manifes- 
tations, nrst  Is  frequency  of  inspections  for 
gas  and  the  second  is  a  requirement  for  cer- 
tain tjT>es  of  equipment  and  machinery. 

Ninety-five  (9595)  percent  of  Kentucky's 
operating  mines  are  now  classified  as  "non- 
gassy"  and  presumably  operate  under  stand- 
ards now  acceptable  for  mines  so  classified. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  a  law  which 
will  be  observed  and  which  can  be  enforced 
and  fairly,  without  discrimination  between 
states  or  individuals. 

For  our  part,  we  Intend  a  meaningful 
evaluation  of  state  laws  and  introduction 
of  corrective  legislation  for  the  next  session 
of  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly. 


Statement  by  J.  H.  Mosgrove.  Assistant  to 

the    Commissioner.    EIentucky    Dxfabt- 

mknt  or  Mines  and  Minisals 

Mr.  Chairman :  My  name  is  J.  H.  Mosgrove, 
I  am  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  a 
Depajrtment  of  state  which  mines  125  mil- 
lion or  more  tons  of  coaJ  per  year.  The  sec- 
ond largest  producer  of  all  states. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  our  Department  Is  not  Interested  in 
making  changes  In  any  law  that  places  pro- 
duction above  the  lives  of  workmen  and  at 
the  same  time  we  feel  that  a  law  that  is 
workable,  clear  cut  and  meaningful  will  give 
the  best  results. 

Let  me  go  on  record  also,  that  we  of  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  men 
we  have  worked  with  in  past  years.  We  feel 
a  deep  sympathy  for  them  In  their  efforts  to 
Implement  a  law  so  involved  and  complex 
that  even  top  Bureau  men  and  their  attor- 
neys have  difficulty  In  coming  up  with  com- 
mon Interpretations.  Even  worse  is  the  plight 
of  many  of  Kentucky's  mine  operators  (es- 
peclaUy  those  with  limited  education)  who 
must  attempt  to  analyze  and  comply  with 
a  law  they  c&nnot  even  understand  and  when 
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explained  by  separate,  well-intentioned  Bu- 
reau Inspectors  U  very  likely  to  be  different. 

The  purpoee  of  tMs  meeting  U  I  under- 
stood tb«  correspondence  correctly,  deals  with 
possible  critiques  of  the  Implementation  of 
the  Act.  In  all  honesty  I  feel  that  the  Bu- 
reau has  been  saddled  with  what  should  be 
a  5  to  10  year  program  to  implement  In  one 
to  two  years.  This  pressure,  I  am  sure,  has 
had  some  effect  resulting  In  confusion  both 
in  the  Bureau  and  the  Industry.  Not  enough 
time  la  allowed  for  retisoning. 

We  of  this  Department  see  these  things 
because  we  too  are  affected  by  the  Act. 

We  have  lost  good  mine  Inspeotors  from 
our  Depsii^ment  to  the  Bureau  because  we 
cannot  match  salaries  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government.  (I  understand  Washington  gerts 
most  of  the  tax  dollar. ) 

While  we  have  had  a  couple  of  real  good 
breaks  lately  in  emplo3rlng  qiiallfled  inspec- 
tors, on  the  whole  we  cannot  oomperte  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  employing  addi- 
tional needed  inspeotcns.  Our  qualification 
for  employment  requirements  is  much  higher 
but  our  salaries  are  lower.  That  Is  not  much 
of  an  inducement.  Thfmk  heavens  we  have 
on  our  staff  a  nucleus  of  experienced,  solid 
people  who  are  dedicated  and  feel  a  loyalty 
to  the  Oommonwealth. 

Getting  back  to  the  Mine  Safety  Act,  it 
was  no  doubt  passed  by  a  well  moaning  Oon- 
gress  but  maybe  without  the  soundest  avail- 
able advloe.  It  will  serve  no  useful  purpoee 
to  criticize  the  passing  of  the  Aot  but  bet- 
ter yet,  close  scrutiny  should  be  made  of  the 
law  with  the  idea  of  making  it  more  under- 
standable, better  ooordinsited  and  more 
meaningful. 

Would  it  be  Impossible  to  develop  a  law 
following  the  format  of  the  old  Federal  Mine 
Safety  Aot?  It  was  easily  read  and  understood 
by  the  average  mining  man. 

We  recommend  that  when  the  time  ootnes 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  Federal  Mine  Legisla- 
tion that  more  knowledgeable  people  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  input  and  that  men  of 
good  will  and  rational  behavior  work  to- 
gether to  bring  about  a  good  law  for  all 
parties. 

I  am  seriously  ooncemed  about  the  weak- 
ening of  the  relationship  of  those  who  once 
worked  closely  together  In  safety  problems 
and  in  promoting  safety  oonix>etltion.  Is  It 
really  developing  into  a  condition  where 
those  who  onoe  worked  cloeely  are  becoming 
adversaries  when  safety  Is  involved? 

I  read  articlee  and  statements  that  men- 
tion this  possibility.  This  simply  cannot  be 
tolerated  If  the  indiistry  is  to  survive  and 
the  Intei-est  of  safety  is  served. 

We  are  hopeful  that  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture and  before  relations  are  strained  too  far 
that  Congressional  action  wUl  be  taken  to 
remove  the  Inequities  of  the  Federal  Ooal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

I  have  devoted  my  entire  working  life  to 
the  Kentucky  coal  izidustry.  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  our  Oommonwealtb  and  the  people 
working  in  the  Industry.  It  is  my  ho{>e  that 
problems  and  differences  can  be  resolved 
leading  to  a  more  healthy  and  friendly 
climate. 

In  case  our  memories  may  be  a  little  short 
let  us  think  back  a  few  years  to  1941  when 
we  were  thrown  Into  World  War  n.  What 
would  we  have  done  without  a  strong  coal 
industry  geared  for  a  speedy  pick-up  In  pro- 
duction. Let  us  not  necessarily  shackle  the 
industry  to  a  point  that  it  cannot  again 
quickly  respond  if  called  upon. 


Statement  bt  Cecil  Sherman,  District  Su- 

PERVISOB,     MaHTIN,     KENTUCKY,     KENTUCKY 

Defasticent  or  Mines  and  Minerals 
Mr.  Chairman:   I  am  Cecil  Sherman.  Dis- 
trict Supervisor  of  the  Kentucky  Department 
of  Mines  and  Minerals,  Martin,  Kentucky.  I 
have  noted  with  much  Interest  the  resiUts  of 


the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1989. 

The  Federal  Law's  affect  on  small  mine 
operations  has  been  serious.  Although,  I  feel 
that  this  was  really  not  the  intent  of  the 
Act. 

The  small  mine  operator  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  a  drastic  change  in  the  Safety 
Inspection  Program.  The  swift  and  abrupt 
altering  of  safety  standards  left  him  con- 
fused, disturbed,  and  afraid. 

Confused  as  to  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  Law.  Disturbed  as  to  his  ability  to 
continue  his  mining  operation.  He  was 
afraid  of  the  enormous  fines  and  penalties 
of  the  Law. 

The  Federal  Law's  effect  on  large  mines 
has  been  almost  equally  as  serious,  and  they 
were  also  confused,  disturbed  and  afraid. 
Confxised  because  of  their  Inability  to  obtain 
the  necessary  manpower,  especially  qualified 
and  trained  men  to  accomplish  the  task  of 
complying  with  the  Law.  Disturbed  by  their 
ability  to  meet  the  deadlines  of  all  phases  of 
the  Federal  recommended  guidelines,  afraid 
of  the  final  outcome  of  what  they  considered 
an  Impossible  task. 

The  surface  mine  operators  are  also  af- 
fected by  the  Law  and  will  be  more  so  when 
Inspections  are  finally  completed  of  their 
operations.  They  are  also  c»nfused,  disturbed 
and  afraid.  Disturbed  because  no  one  has 
been  able  to  advise  them  concerning  strip 
mine  laws  and  regulations  prior  to  Its  ef- 
fective date.  Disturbed  at  the  rapid  decline 
In  deep  mining  operations  and  the  increase 
of  strip  and  auger  mining.  Afraid  of  the  final 
collapse  of  a  growing  Industry. 

The  majority  of  small  mine  owners  are 
saying  to  themselves;  we  will  never  be  able 
to  fully  oomply  with  the  Federal  Mining 
Law.  All  we  can  do  Is  mine  imtll  the  Federal 
Inspectore  make  an  inspection  and  close  us 
down.  Tills  tends  to  increase  accident  rates. 

The  large  mine  safety  directors  and  in- 
spectors are  at  this  moment  bogged  down  in 
an  neveT-«ndlng  program,  which  will  take 
at  least  five  years  to  implement.  They  are 
also  imprisoned  by  p>aper  work  and  reports 
which  adds  considerable  extra  work  while 
accident  records  are  increasing. 

The  surface  mine  c^>erator  has  developed 
a  wait  and  see  attitude,  while  his  employees 
are  Increasing  and  his  responsibilities  grow- 
ing with  leaps  and  bounds.  Accident  rates 
are  Increasing. 

CONCLUSION 

I  am  convinced  that  America  and  particu- 
larly Kentucky  needs  the  Coal  Industry,  and 
the  Coal  Industry  needs  the  beet  possible 
safety  protection  available,  and  I  believe  that 
good  solid,  sound,  and  level -heftded  men  can 
and  will  take  another  long,  hard  look  at  the 
1969  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  with  a  firm 
but  fair  i>osltion.  Every  law  when  not  work- 
ing properly  needs  revising  and  Improving, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  taking  both 
sides  into  consideration.  Let  us  again  work 
together  to  achieve  the  goal  desired  by  all 
people  connected  with  ooal  mining  to  develop 
a  sound  business,  a  workable  law  and  a  bet- 
ter safety  record.  The  best  records  the  nntntng 
industry  has  enjoyed  was  when  the  opera- 
tions were  free  from  confusion,  disturbances, 
and  fear. 

When  both  Federal  and  State  Inspection 
agencies  were  checking  together  the  five 
basic  mining  principles  related  so  cloeely  to 
accident  prevention.  Ventilation,  timbering, 
rock- dusting,  safe  storage  and  handling  of 
explosives,  and  the  continuous  instructions 
of  the  transportation  personnel  of  the  dan- 
gers encountered  daily  In  the  operation  of 
their  haulage  equipment. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Governor,  for  his  Invitation  to 
express  my  views  on  the  1969  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  Thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion. 


Statkmznt  bt  EvEJuriT  Baktixtt,  DisnicT 
Supexvisor,  Hazard,  Kei«tuckt,  Kkntuckt 
Department  or  Mines  and  Minerals 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  name  Is  Everett  Bart- 
lett.  I  am  District  Supervisor  of  the  Hazard 
District  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
things  I  think  are  wrong  with  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Let's  go  back  a  few  years  and  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  my  remarks.  In  the  early  60's  I  was 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  mines  of  a  large 
coal  company  operating  in  the  Hazard  Dis- 
trict. In  1963  most  of  the  rail  mines  were 
forced  out  of  business  due  to  the  low  price  of 
ooal.  A  large  number  of  men  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  most  of  them  with  large 
families.  The  younger  men  that  could,  found 
Jobs  in  the  factories  and  steel  mills  and  left 
the  coal  fields.  Some  of  the  men  found  em- 
ployment in  the  truck  mines  which  at  this 
time  produced  a  large  per  cent  of  the  ooal 
mined  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  The  rest  of  the 
unemployed  miners  started  small  mines  of 
their  own.  As  the  price  of  coal  Increased,  the 
small  mine  owners  reinvested  what  they 
nude,  above  their  cost  of  living,  on  better 
mine  equipment  and  in  Improving  their 
mines.  It  was  during  this  time,  prior  to  the 
Federal  Mine  Law  enactment,  that  the  State 
of  Kentucky  had  its  best  safety  record. 

When  the  distinction  was  removed  between 
non-gassy  and  gassy  mines,  hundreds  of  mine 
owners  decided  they  were  not  able  to  buy 
expensive  permissible  equipment  and  that 
their  present  Investment  would  be  a  total 
loss.  Of  the  650  coal  mines  licensed  in  the 
Hazard  District  so  far  in  1971  only  4  mines 
axe  classed  gassy  under  the  State  law.  Most 
of  these  men  working  at  mines  which  are 
forced  to  close  will  be  unable  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  other  industries  because  of  age, 
lack  of  experience,  or  education.  The  only 
thing  left  for  them  may  be  the  Welfare  kH. 

Check  cxirtains  and  line  brattices  in  the 
face  areas,  particularly  In  thin  ooal  seams, 
have  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  new  Law. 
Machinery  operators  of  equipment  traveling 
through  the  curtains  collide  with  other 
equipment  or  run  into  workmen  who  do  not 
hear  the  equipment  moving  because  of  the 
noise  in  the  face  area  and  lack  of  vislbUtly 
due  to  the  use  of  curtains. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  mine  safety  cannot 
be  reached  by  inspections  alone.  The  miners 
should  be  instructed  on  a  personal  level  in 
language  that  they  can  understand.  Mines  in 
one  area  are  different  from  mines  In  another 
area. 

I  hope  that  the  Federal  Mine  Law  will  be 
amended,  so  that  the  coal  Industry  can  regain 
the  ground  that  has  been  lost  under  the 
new  law. 

Statement  by  James  Thorp,  District  Super- 
visor, Madisonville,  Kentucky,  Kentucky 
Department  or  Mines  and  Minerai.s 
Mr.  Chairman :  My  name  Is  James  Thorp.  I 
am    District   Supervisor    of   the    West   Ken- 
tucky   District.    Kentucky    Department    of 
Mines  and  Minerals. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing some  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen 
In  our  district  since  the  enactment  of  the 
1969  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act. 

There  has  been  an  acute  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  In  our  district  due  to  the  hiring  of 
many  of  our  best  mining  men  by  the  U.3. 
Bixreau  of  Mines.  Also,  the  placing  of  several 
men  in  the  Safety  Departments  of  coal  cc«n- 
panles  to  help  them  comply  with  the  new  law 
has  drawn  several  more  key  men  from  the 
working  force. 

The  lack  of  trained  persons  to  fill  these 
vacancies  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  con- 
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cem  by  the  coal  con4>anieJftod  I  might  add 
to  our  Department  as  well.  Because  the 
lack  of  properly  trained  men  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  safe  operation  of  the  mines,  a 
certain  amount  of  time  is  required  to  train 
men.  but  finding  men  with  the  necessary 
experience  In  order  to  train  and  certify  is 
certainly  a  problem  In  itself. 

The  many  added  duties  that  a  supervisor 
has  under  the  new  Law  is  very  demanding. 
Additional  examinations  and  record  keeping 
has  in  some  degree  hindered  the  overseeing 
of  the  Job,  thtis  resulting  in  not  doing  the 
best  Job  possible.  The  fear  of  personal  penal- 
ties If  someone  Is  hurt,  also  has  an  eulverse 
effect  on  the  supervisor. 

The  need  of  trained  men  at  the  face  is  a 
must  for  the  safe  working  of  the  mine,  as 
80 '>  of  all  accidents  occur  at  or  near  the 
face. 

We  are  at  this  time  having  mining  schools 
to  replenish  the  depleted  ranks  of  mine 
foremen.  Assistant  Mine  Foremen  and  fire 
bosses  in  the  West  Kentucky  District,  but  as 
of  this  date  there  is  not  enough  men  avail- 
able for  the  fast  growing  coal  Industry. 

Another  problem  is  the  method  of  detec- 
tion of  gas  which  has  been  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  new  Law.  The  use  of  the  flame  safe- 
ty lamp  which  has  been  used  for  a  long  time 
as  a  most  dependable  way  of  detecting  gas 
has  now  been  relegated  to  supplementary 
use  to  the  methanometer  and  spotter  in  the 
detection  of  methane  gas.  These  detectors 
are  often  erratic  and  hard  to  keep  calibrated 
for  use.  Granted,  the  fiame  safety  lamp  has 
caused  some  accidents  over  the  yesj-s,  we 
stUl  maintain  however  that  this  lamp  is  the 
best  Instrument  for  the  use  In  the  detection 
of  methane  gas  and  deficiency  of  oxygen  if 
properly  used.  Some  day,  gentlemen,  we  may 
have  an  explosion  due  to  the  malftinctlon  al 
the  methanometer.  This  is  my  opinion. 

In  the  West  Kentucky  District,  we  have  a 
force  of  about  50  Bureau  Inspectors  which 
poses  a  problem  In  the  Inspection  of  the  27 
underground  operating  mines.  As  the  De- 
partment only  has  five  Inspectors,  we  must 
go  In  the  mine  to  make  our  Inspections  caus- 
ing the  company  to  tie  up  two  men  for  this 
day  or  days.  This  also  causes  a  problem  for 
the  company.  Before  the  new  Law,  we  had 
a  mutual  agreement  to  stagger  the  Inspec- 
tions between  the  two  agencies  and  the  year 
1969  can  show  the  result  of  the  close  co- 
operation between  the  two  agencies.  In  the 
year  1969  only  7  fatal  accidents  occurred 
giving  a  ratio  of  approximately  7  million 
tons  per  fatality. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  new  article 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  Sep- 
tember 19  reporting  on  Governor  Nunn's 
address  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori),  as 
follows: 

Governor  Nunn  Scores  Mine  Satett  Act — 
Joins  Foes  of  1969  Law,  Who  Are  Working 
FOR  Chances 

(By  George  Vecsey) 

Lexington,  Ky. — Pressure  Is  Increasing  for 
changes  in  the  1969  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  with  operators  of  small  mines 
working  hard  for  change  and  Government 
officials  indicating  that  they  may  be  listen- 
ing. 

The  vehement  critics  of  the  law  gained  a 
new  ally  on  Thursday  when  Kentucky's  Gov- 
ernor, Louie  B.  Nunn,  said  that  the  law 
"helped  to  compound"  mining  problems  and 
called  It  an  "administrative  nightmare." 

The  Republican  Governor  made  his  state- 
ment at  the  most  recent  of  six  public  hear- 
ings held  by  officials  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  hearings  were  attended  by 
several  dozen  operators  who  say  the  1969  law 


is  putting  small  mines  out  of  business  with 
Its  "inflexible"  requirements. 

With  small  operators,  who  produce  only  8 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  deep-mined  coal,  cry- 
ing for  relief  from  the  law,  and  the  larger 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association  re- 
portedly planning  a  lawsuit  on  other  aspects 
of  the  law,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  finds  itself 
under  heavy  Industry  pressure. 

PRC88URE   OVm   ACCIDKMTS 

There  is  sJso  pressure  to  prevent  accidents 
that  kill  miners.  With  the  accident  at  Hyden, 
Ky.,  last  Dec.  30  in  which  38  miners  died  still 
very  much  on  everybody's  mind,  the  btireau 
has  called  a  rare  weekend  meeting  In  Char- 
leston, W.  Va.,  spending  an  estimated  $250,- 
000  to  bring  in  more  than  1,000  supervisors. 
Inspectors  and  trainees  from  this  area. 

The  bureau  c^cials  will  hear  Dr.  Elburt  F. 
Osbom,  director  of  the  bureau,  announce 
an  "alert  status,"  with  postponement  of 
vacations  and  Increased  vigilance,  from  Oc- 
tober through  March,  when  most  mine  ex- 
plosions take  place. 

The  small  operators  have  often  said  that 
the  1969  Act  has  hurt  them  economically 
and  killed  more  miners.  In  his  speech,  Gov- 
ernor Nunn  revived  the  statistic  that  the 
operators  pass  around :  Only  33  miners  killed 
in  Kentucky  in  all  of  1969,  before  the  act, 
but  37  dead  already  this  year. 

COAL    dust   cited 

Although  the  Hyden  blast  was  allegedly 
produced  by  illegal  explosives,  it  was  report- 
edly carried  from  chamber  to  chamber  by  an 
explosion  of  excessive  coal  dtist.  Some  min- 
ers have  charged  that  provisions  of  the  1969 
act  contribute  to  excessive  coal  dust  by  re- 
quiring that  3,000  feet  of  cubic  air  be  forced 
to  the  working  face  in  each  mine.  The  cold 
outside  air  forced  inside,  the  operators  say, 
dries  out  the  mine  dangerously. 

One  high-ranking  official  in  the  bureau — 
Henry  Wheeler,  Deputy  Director  of  Health 
and  Safety — suggested  on  Thursday  that  the 
law  might  be  amended  to  provide  for  "po- 
tentially gassy"  mines  as  well  as  "gassy" 
mines,  instead  of  the  current  uniform  stand- 
ard that  requires  elaborate  and  expensive 
safeguards  against  explosive  methane  gas. 

Miners  in  this  area  insist  that  methane 
gas  is  nonexistent  in  the  coal  flelds  of  east- 
em  Kentucky  because  the  coal  seams  are  in 
the  dry  hills,  far  above  the  water  table. 

"Heck,  I'd  live  in  my  mine  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  There's  no  gas  in  it,"  said  Paul  Pat- 
ton  of  Virgie,  Ky.,  an  articulate  yoting  engi- 
neer who  owns  the  Kentucky  Elkhom  Mines. 

'NEW    MINE    RULE' 

Mr.  Wheeler  recently  suggested  that  Gov- 
ernment lawyers  were  "looking  into"  the  rule 
that  has  been  interpreted  to  say  that  any 
new  opening  constituted  a  "new  mine."  The 
rule  also  said  that  old  equipment,  which 
must  be  phased  out  by  May,  1974,  could  not 
be  moved  from  an  "old  mine"  to  a  "new 
mine." 

While  the  small  operators  were  encour- 
aged by  Mr.  Wheeler,  they  have  also  heard 
rumors,  denied  by  nobody,  that  he  will  soon 
be  replaced  within  the  politically  charged 
bureau. 

Regardless  of  what  the  hearings  produce, 
no  change  can  come  in  the  1969  law  with- 
out Congress  making  it.  And  a  leading  archi- 
tect of  the  1969  law,  Kepresentative  Ken- 
neth D.  Hechler,  Democrat  of  West  Virginia, 
said  yesterday  that  no  changes  were  neces- 
sary or  likely  in  the  near  future. 

Representative  Hechler,  who  has  often  said 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  should  not  be  en- 
trusted with  administering  the  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  said  that  the  hearings  in  Lexing- 
ton "were  part  of  the  whole  Nixon  policy  of 
keeping  the  people  happy." 

The  only  support  for  the  current  law  on 
Thursday  came  from  several  area  officials  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  w'ho  are  generally 


employed  by  the  larger  coal  companies.  The 
small  operators  are  mostly  nonunion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Courier- Journal,  September  14, 
calling  for  a  reexamination  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  of  its  current  procedures 
and  regulations  and  noting  the  need  for 
congressional  overhaul  of  the  present  law 
if  the  law  to  be  both  workable  and  ef- 
fective in  the  advancement  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  all  thoi^  who  woilc  in  our 
imderground  mines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Federal  Law  on  Mine  Safety  Isn't  Working 

Henry  Wheeler,  deputy  director  of  the  U.S. 
Buseau  of  Mines,  has  been  making  the  min- 
ing-towns circuit  defending  the  Bureau  and 
the  new  mine-safety  law  against  critics.  It 
isn't  an  easy  Job.  Tliere  is  too  much  evidence 
that  the  Bureau  is  shot  through  with  politics 
and  inefficiency.  And  evidence  is  growing 
that  the  mine-safety  law,  far  from  making 
underground  mines  safer,  is  actually  con- 
tributing to  mine  deaths. 

It  is  not  Just  that  President  Nixon  and 
Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton  are  loading 
the  Bureau  with  poltlcal  hacks.  It  Is  not  Just 
that  mine  fatalities  are  up  this  year  over  last 
year.  It  is  not  just  that  there  are  not  enough 
trained  inspectors  or  enough  consistency  in 
Interpreting  and  applying  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  There  are  Just  too  many  indications 
that  the  law  is  faulty. 

Mr.  Wheeler  himself  admitted  to  a  Plkes- 
vlUe  meeting  of  miners  and  operators  last 
week  that  the  law  as  now  enforced  created 
some  hazards  by  forcing  supervisors.  wh( 
should  be  in  the  mines,  to  si>end  much  oi 
their  time  on  paperwork.  But  there  are  rea- 
sons to  suspect  that  this  is  but  one  of  many 
shortcomings  of  the  law. 

When  a  man  as  cautious  and  responsible 
as  Senator  John  Cooper  criticizes  application 
of  the  mine-safety  law  and  implies  that  the 
law  is  unfair  to  small  operators.  It  clearly  is 
time  for  Congress  to  take  another  look.  It's 
not  entirely  accurate  to  say  that  the  1969  law 
was  hurriedly  drawn;  but  in  the  emotional 
aftermath  of  the  Parmlngton,  W.  Va  ,  mine 
disaster  of  that  year,  public  pressure  created 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  complaints  of 
operators  hardly  could  have  been  given  ade- 
quate consideration. 

application  uneven 

Since  then  it  has  become  apparent  that 
many  of  the  objections  voiced  against  the  law 
at  the  time  had  some  validity.  It  has  never 
been  clear  why  small  mines  should  be  re- 
quired to  install  aU  the  equipment  required 
of  larger  mines,  or  why  operators  of  small 
mines  should  not  have  been  permitted  to 
convert  existing  equipment,  rather  than 
having  to  replace  it  with  new,  if  the  con- 
verted equipment  would  do  the  Job.  It  has 
never  been  clear  why  non-gassy  mines  should 
be  required  to  provide  ventilating  and  elec- 
trical equipment  necessary  in  gassy  mines. 

Perhaps  the  provisions  of  the  law  had  to 
be  made  flexible  to  apply  to  varying  condi- 
tions in  mines  of  different  types;  but  the 
flexibility  has  led  to  varying  Interpretations 
of  the  law,  and  application  of  penalties  and 
fines  has  been  uneven  and  at  times  seem- 
ingly unfair. 

The  results  are  doubly  bad.  More  miners 
are  dying  than  befOTS,  which  in  Itself  calls 
for  reconsideration.  And  the  cost  of  the  law 
is  forcing  underground  operators  out  of  busi- 
ness by  the  dozens,  and  obliging  them  to  turn 
to  the  ecologically  disastrous  strip  mining. 
Mr.  Wheeler  can't  be  expected  to  explain 
away  these  facts. 
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Mr.  CCXDPER.  Mr.  President,  lastly  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
I  made  at  the  Initial  hearing  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  conducted  In 
Washington  on  July  2.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>. 
as  follows: 

BrrATtMwm  vrr  Senator  Coopn 

Jttlt  2,  1971. 

Secretary  Morton  is  to  be  commended  on 
his  Initiative  In  scheduling  these  conferences 
to  review  the  first-year's  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  and  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  exchange  of  views  on  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  the  Bureau  of  Ml  nee  in 
administering  the  Act,  and  to  consider  the 
changes  required  to  make  It  more  workable 
as  well  as  effective  In  Improving  the  safety  of 
otir  miners.  As  outlined  in  Secretary  Morton's 
statement,  those  individuals  invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  these  conferences  wUl  Include 
representatives  of  miners,  labor  officials,  coal 
mine  operators  of  large  mines,  coal  mine  op- 
erators of  small  mines,  mining  educators, 
state  mining  officials  and  others  who  by 
training  and  experience  are  in  a  position  to 
contribute  to  these  discussions. 

Such  meetings  will  provide  an  opportunity 
on  a  work-shop  basis  whereby  Bureau  of 
Mines"  officials  and  representatives  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  coal  mine  industry  can  meet 
and  exchange  views  on  practical  as  well  as 
technical  problems  they  have  encountered  as 
a  result  of  their  own  experiences. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  which  went  into  effect  March  31. 
1970,  represents  a  complete  overhaiil  of  pre- 
vious legislation  in  this  field  and,  as  a  result, 
many  problems  have  been  encountered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  implementation,  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  Act's 
provisions.  I  welcome  Secretary  Morton's  an- 
nouncement as  an  excellent  first  step  In  pro- 
viding a  continuing  forum  where  all  these 
problems  can  receive  a  public  airing.  By  tak- 
ing such  a  lead  the  Secretary  is  emphasizing 
to  all  those  participating  in  these  confer- 
ences, to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
the  concern  and  imporUnce  that  the  Depart- 
ment attaches  to  improving  the  administra- 
tion and  operations  of  the  1969  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  health  and  safety 
of  all  the  people  who  work  in  our  under- 
ground coal  mines. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  return- 
ing to  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
conference  of  July  1  and  2. 1  should  note 
from  reading  the  schedule  of  witnesses 
that  several  constitutents  from  Kentucky 
gave  their  views  based  upon  their  experi- 
ences concerning  various  phases  of  coal 
mine  health  and  safety.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Cloyid  McDowell  of  Harlan,  Ky..  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Independent  Coal 
Operator's  Association  and  a  member  of 
Secretary  Morton's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Coal  Mine  Safety,  in  which  he  pro- 
poses that  the  Depcutment  hold  future 
public  conferences  open  to  all  segments 
of  the  mining  industry  concerning 
specific  technical  problems  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  1969  act.  I  believe 
these  proposals  have  merit  and  I  hope 
that  the  Department  will  give  them  its 
careful  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McDowell's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATKKXNT  Bt  ClXJTD  D.  McDowzLL, 
JuiT  2,  1971 
Mr.  Ohalrman,  my  name  Is  CSoyd  D.  Mc- 
Dowell. I  am  Preeldenit  of  Vtko  NaUomal  In- 
dependeikt  Coal  Operation'  Aaeoolatlon,  a 
voluntary  ttBd«  organlzaittaii  at  over  four 
hundred  acaaii  mdne  ofMrutora,  located 
throughout  the  states  of  Virginia,  Kantucky, 
Weat  Vlrglmia,  Ttemeaaee  and  Iowa.  I  am  alao 
President  at  the  Harlan  Oounity  Goal  Op- 
erators' Aesoclatlon  a  local  chapter  of 
N.LC.O^  and  I  am  a  Memiber  of  the  Sec- 
retary's Advisory  Committee  on  Coal  Man* 
Safety  ReaeazYsbu 

We  have  otiher  membera  of  our  organiza- 
tion here  today  wlio  wUl  preeant  teatlmociy 
with  respect  to  their  particular  problecns  In 
the  areas  covered  by  various  local  dhaptera 
of  N.I.C.OJL 

We  are  here  in  response  to  a  notice  raoelved 
by  moat  membera  on  June  28tih,  advising  us 
of  this  mewMng  to  be  held  In  Waafbtn^ton, 
July  1  and  2,  and  giving  ua  untU  June  39th. 
to  make  an  appointment  to  be  heard  for  ten 
minutes.  Whdle  we  are  grateful  for  the  op - 
poatunlty  to  present  teatlnwiny  oonceming 
tlie  many  problems  we  are  fadng  In  trying  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  we  beUeve  tJiat  a 
more  productive  meeting  would  have  re- 
sulted had  we  been  notlfled  well  tn  advance 
of  the  meeting  and  been  provided  with  an 
agenda  to  follow  In  our  dlscussloas.  There- 
fore. I  urgently  suggest  tiiat  tlbls  meeting  of 
July  1  and  2,  be  conaldered  a  piA.Tin,iT^g  aea- 
slon  for  a  series  of  future  meeting  to  be 
held  In  Washington.  I  furttier  recommend 
that  each  participant  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  oontrtbute  suggestions  of  topics  and  prob- 
lems to  be  dlsciissed  tn  futvire  meetings. 

I  presume  that  the  basis  for  calling  a 
meeting  of  this  nature  is  provided  in  Section 
101(c)  of  the  Act.  I  regret  that  the  Secretary 
has  not  allowed  public  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  regulations  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  Federal  Register  from  time  to 
time.  I  believe  that  such  hearings  would  have 
resulted  in  regulations  that  were  workable 
and  better  understood  by  the  operator,  the 
mine  worker  and  the  Bureau  Inspector. 

We  feel  that  legislation  contained  in  the 
Act  is  not  achieving  the  goals  of  health  and 
safety  that  we  all  are  seeking.  In  fact,  the 
record  to  date  has  shown  no  improvement 
over  that  achieved  before  the  Act  became 
effective.  At  the  same  time  hundreds  of 
small  mine  operators  have  closed  their  mines, 
either  through  fear  of  bankruptcy  or  fear 
of  continued  harassment  by  inspectors  and 
the  mounting  penalties  charged  against 
them  by  officials  of  the  Bureau. 

More  and  more  coal  is  being  produced  by 
surface  mining  as  the  small  operator  closes 
his  mines.  While  surface  mining  has  a  legiti- 
mate place  in  the  industry  the  loss  of  coal 
that  would  have  been  mined  by  the  small 
underground  mines  is  gone  forever  once  the 
mine  is  abandoned.  Surface  mining  will  keep 
the  production  of  coal  going  at  a  record  rate 
but  can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  losing  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  underground  coal  because  of 
the  inflexibility  of  regulations  that  were 
meant  to  prevent  accidents  in  the  larger 
gassy  mines? 

There  are  hundreds  of  problems  facing  the 
small  coal  mine  operators  and  I  wish  to  In- 
clude in  my  remarks  an  outline  of  an  agenda 
that  may  be  used  in  future  meetings  if  we 
are  given  time  and  opportunity  to  offer  sug- 
gestions in  making  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  a  workable  instrument 
for  improving  the  health  and  safety  of  those 
employed  in  the  coal  industry  of  this  nation. 
I  recommend  the  following  agenda  which  can 
l>e  improved  on: 
2.  Increased  cost. 

3  Bureau  should  advise  manufacturers  of 
requirements. 


4.  Designed  to  lleet  regulations. 

5.  Need  list  available  and  not  available. 

IV.   Research 

1.  Research  the  effect  of  regulations  on 
health  and  safety  before  adoption. 

2.  Advisory  Committee's  recommendationa 
requested  by  the  Secretary. 

3.  Priority  of  projects  and  grants  for  re- 
search  adopted  and  followed. 

V.   Education   and   training 

1.  Ouldelines  for  all  training  programs 
made  available  to  industry. 

2.  Assistance  from  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
Instructors    required. 

3.  Training  manual  and  supplies  needed. 

4.  Growth  of  local  safety  institutes  en- 
couraged. 

5.  Vocational  schools  encouraged  to  train 
mine    workers. 

VI.  Financial    assiitance 

1.  Availability  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
Istratlon  loans  to  small  coal  operators. 

2.  Orants  and  assistance  made  available 
to  vocational  schools  for  training. 

VII.  Lack    of    manpower 

1.  Recruiting  of  supervisors  by  Bureau 
should  be  stopped. 

2.  Training  programs  needed. 

3  Bureau  of  Mines  should  be  required  to 
hire  physically  handicapped  and  over  age  In- 
spectors. 

KXALTR 

/.  Operations  and  regulations 

1.  Dust  standard  too  low  and  impractical. 

2.  Accuracy  of  Instruments  questionable. 

3.  No  allowances  for  use  of  respirators  la 
dusty  environment. 

//.  Enforcement  and  peruxlties 

1.  Chest  X-ray  proposed  regulation  (60% 
requirement). 

2.  Rules  on  Job  transfers  impractical. 

///.  Equipment 

1.  AvaUablllty  list. 

2.  Increased  cost. 

3.  Manufacturers  to  build  In  dust  and 
noise  suppression  devices  on  equipment. 

IV.  Medical 

1.  Research  needed  for  determining  "black 
lung." 

2.  Study  should  be  made  of  effects  of  ciga- 
rette smoking  on  "black  lung"  condition. 

3.  Research  required  on  harmful  effect  of 
too  much  ventilation  and  water. 

[The  Courier- Journal.  July  1.  1971] 

Department   or   Intehior  Hearing   on   Coal 

Mine  Health  and  Safety — Agenda  :  Satett 

/.  Operations  and  regulations 

1.  Ventilation  problems. 

a.  Too  much  air  in  low  coal. 

b.  Haulage  way  or  intake  air. 

2.  Haulage  problems. 

a.  Belt  Haulage. 

b.  Track  haulage. 

c.  Shuttle  car — line  curtain. 

3.  Reporting  procedure  too  time  consum- 
ing. 

4.  Roof  control  problems. 

5.  Use  of  methane  monitor  in  non  gassy 
mine. 

//.  Enforcement  and  penalties 

1.  Interpretation  of  regulations. 

2.  Unequal  treatment  of  assessing  small 
mines. 

3.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  assessing  penal- 
ties. 

4.  Appeal  procedure  too  costly. 

5.  Legality  of  assessment  procedure  ques- 
tionable. 

6.  Not  enough  responsibility  on  individual 
miner  for  his  safety. 

///.  Equipment 
I.  AvaUabUity. 
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NEED  FOR  PENSION  REFORM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  Congress  is  actively  work- 
ing on  problems  in  the  private  pension 
plan  field.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
pressing  problem  confronting  the  average 
workingman  today. 

The  Scenic  Range  News,  published  In 
Bovey,  Minn.,  has  just  written  an  excel- 
lent statement  on  the  need  for  pension 
reform.  Referring  to  a  typical  worker  in 
the  iron  mines  who  may  have  worked  for 
a  series  of  employers  over  his  career,  the 
article  points  out  that  the  time  comes — 
for  him  to  retire  and  he  may  not  have 
enough  years  in  to  teceive  an  adequate 
retirement. 

The  Scenic  Range  News  continues 
that— 

A  Slave  has  a  chance  of  being  treated  better 

than  this. 

Mr.  President,  surely  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity in  this  country  to  enact  legislation 
to  protect  workers  from  that  tsrpe  of 
treatment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
that  all  Senators  may  have  the  benefit 
of  its  wise  counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  long  last  someone  finally  woke  up  to 
reform  pension  plans.  Senator  Mondale,  I 
believe,  really  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
working  man.  For  years  I  have  felt  a  man's 
pension  seniority  should  not  be  cut  off  be- 
cause a  company  terminates  his  employment 
and  he  must  seek  emplojrment  elsewhere. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  an  employee  of  the 
Danube  Mine  worked  for  five  years  for  that 
company  and  quit.  Two  weeks  later  he  was 
again  hired  by  that  company.  When  the 
mine  closed  down  he  had  but  25  years  serv- 
ice on  his  record,  when  in  reality  he  had  over 
30  years  service  for  the  same  company. 

I  have  always  felt  that,  at  least  In  the  iron 
mines,  a  worker's  employment  retirement 
seniority  should  go  on  regardless  of  what 
company  he  works  for.  especially  after  what 
has  happened  to  some  men.  They  have 
worked  for  a  company  for.  say  5  years,  then, 
for  economic  reasons,  the  oompcmy  lays  the 
man  off  and  he  must  find  work  In  another 
mine.  This  mute  could  work  him  10  years 
and  lay  him  off  and  so  on  until  it  comes 
time  for  him  to  retire  and  he  may  not  have 
enough  years  in  to  receive  an  adequate  re- 
tirement. A  slave  has  a  chance  of  being 
treated  better  than  this. 


THE  TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly read  an  editorial  about  the  proposed 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  which  Impressed 
me  with  Its  fairness. 

The  editorial  presented  arguments  for 
and  against  the  pipeline.  It  was  written 
by  Murray  Moler,  associate  editor  of  the 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  in  Ogden, 
Utah. 

Mr.  Moler  has  no  ax  to  grind  in  the 
pipeline  controversy.  That  makes  his 
conclusions  even  more  significant. 

The  cost  he  describes  is  well-known  to 
Alaskans  who  are  familiar  with  the  long 
delay  in  moving  ahead  with  the  pipeline 
project  and  have  directly  suffered  the 
consequences. 

Mr.  Moler  believes  that  the  wait  has 
been  worthwhile  because  of  the  environ- 


mental lessons  we  have  all  learned  in  the 
past  2  years. 

Mr.  Moler's  editorial  should  be  read  by 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  pipe- 
line question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner, 

Aug.  16.  1971] 
Emphasis   on   Peotection   Whj.   Make   Bio 

AlJ^KA.N  PiFKLXNE  BXTTXR,  SaITB 

If  and  wlien  It's  built,  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
will  be  tiie  moet  expensive  project  ever  un- 
dertaken by  private  enterprise. 
Estimated  cost:  $1  bUUon. 
Its  mission  will  be  to  carry  up  to  two  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  Alaska's  rich, 
untapped  North  Slope  wells  to  Oulf  of  Alaska 
ports  for  tanker  dhlxxneoit  to  refineries  tn  tbe 
"liowor  48." 

Construction,  If  It  Is  allowed  to  begin,  will 
take  at  least  three  years. 
Note  those  words  "If." 
Iliey  must  be  used  because  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  Is  still  tied  up  by  Utlgatioai  on  Its 
possible  threat  to  the  delloate  ecology  of 
Alaska. 

And  there  are  conflicting  claims  upon  pub- 
lic land,  unsettled  since  Alaska  became  a 
state  In  1969,  that  m\ut  be  reaolved  betore 
the  pli>elaylng  crews  can  get  to  work. 

Meanwtille.  mile  upon  mile  of  48  incb 
In  diameter  pipe — made  In  Japan,  to  the 
sorrow  of  VS.  steel  firms — Is  rusting  In 
Anchorage  storage  yards.  And  hundreds  of 
machines,  ordered  for  the  project,  are  at  or 
near  construction  sites,  waiting  for  the  go 
ahead  signal. 

Alaska's  a  long  way  from  UtcUi.  But  what 
happens  In  development  of  that  North  SHope 
oil  will  have  a  direct  affect  upon  our  state's 
fuiture  suppHee  and  prices  of  all  petroleum 
products. 

That's  why  the  editor  of  the  Standard- 
Examiner's  editorial  page,  wWle  in  Alaska 
with  reserve  forces  at  the  Air  Force's  946th 
Military  AlrUft  Oroup,  took  a  firsthand  look 
at  the  pipeline's  route  and  problems. 

We  flew  In  a  Ught  aircraft  from  Fairbanks, 
In  the  heart  of  Alaska's  vast  interior,  north- 
ward aoroes  the  Yukon  River,  over  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  up  to  the  southern  fioot^vUls  of  the 
Brooks  Range  that  guards  the  North  Slope. 
Our  goal  was  to  observe  w!hat  the  line 
might  do  to  the  t\uidra,  the  peatmoas-llke 
ooverlng  that  Chaiaoterlzee  the  fuea,  and  the 
pennafroet,  tiao  frozen  soil — el^t  InoheB  to 
10  feet  thick — ^that  perpetually  underlies  the 
tundra. 

From  the  air,  we  could  see  the  tiny  survey 
Une  across  the  flats,  through  the  bofps  and 
over  the  mT"  that  marks  the  proposed  route 
of  the  line. 

For  83  mllee  nartbnrastwtutl  from  Fair- 
banks, the  Une  generally  parallAls  a  modem 
graveled  public  road  to  the  old  mining  camp 
at  Llven^ood. 

Llvengood  is  the  jumping  off  place  for 
"Pipeline  Road"  that  wUl  carry  the  pipe  Into 
place  and  eventually  permit  ground  access 
to  the  broad  Yxikon  Valley  and  even  the 
Brooks  Range  and  North  Slope.  Until  the 
pipeline  is  finished,  however,  the  road  will  be 
closed  to  the  public. 

The  construction  highway  from  Llvengood 
to  the  banks  of  the  Yukon,  about  70  miles, 
was  buUt  last  year  by  an  Alaskan  contractor 
before  litigation  brought  the  project  to  a 
halt. 

The  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  the  con- 
sortium that  will  build  and  operate  the  pipe- 
line for  the  seven  petroleum  firms  that  have 
North  Slope  Interests,  Is  well  aware  of  the 
critical  looks  being  given  the  project. 


In  ordered  experiments  on  best  ways  of 
restoring  the  ground  cover  before  the  perma- 
frost layer  melted. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  were  pleased  to 
note  that  seed  sown  a  year  ago  on  bare  earth 
left  by  work  between  Llvengood  and  the 
Yukon  had  already  sprouted.  The  sides  of 
cuts  through  hills  were  greener,  by  far,  than 
the  cuts  made  years  ago  here  in  Ogden  when 
Harrison  Boulevard  was  extended  from  9th 
to  20th  Streets  across  Ogden  Canyon. 

Only  time  will  tell  If  the  new  growth  will 
keep  the  cut  slopes  from  slipping.  If  the 
permafrost  "seal"  remains  broken,  the  soil 
below — about  the  consistency  of  pancake 
batter,  only  green  and  slimy  In  appearance — 
will  ooze  down  hillsides. 

There  were  no  such  scars  visible  any  place 
on  the  pipeline  route  that's  been  cut  so  far. 
Nearby,  on  ruts  left  by  earlier,  non-plpellne 
construction  work,  the  scars  through  the 
permafrost  were  vivid  and  ugly. 

An  $18-mllllon  bridge  wUl  be  required  for 
the  road  to  cross  the  Yukon.  The  pipe  ItseU 
will  be  placed  in  a  cement  underwater 
tunnel. 

North  of  the  historic  Yukon,  two  miles  of 
Pipeline  Highway  were  built  before  a  lawsuit 
forced  the  construction  pause.  MUllons  of 
doUars  worth  of  earth  moving  machines, 
prefab  cabins,  plastic  fuel  cells  and  other 
equipment  have  been  hauled  into  base 
camps,  ready  to  go.  The  material  was 
brought  in  by  truck  and  sled  during  last 
winter  or  airlifted  from  Fairbanks. 

About  300  miles  of  road  are  yet  to  be 
built  to  Prudhoe  Bay — up  the  south  flank 
of  the  towering  Brooks  Range  and  down  the 
Sagavanirktok  River  drainage  system  to  the 

oil  fields. 

Engineers  are  still  deciding  whether  to 
place  all  or  part  of  the  800  miles  of  pipeUne 
above  ground  or  In  a  trench. 

The  oil  averages  160  degrees  In  tempera- 
tiire  when  it  comes  from  the  Arctic  wells.  It 
gets  hotter  when  It  Is  pumped  and,  from 
friction,  as  it  fiows  through  the  Une. 

Above  ground,  it  might  Impede  the  tradi- 
tional migration  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  caribou  who  range  across  the  Yukon 
Valley.  There's  also  a  worry  that  supports 
for  an  overhead  line  might  sink  through  the 
tundra. 

Below  ground,  the  dangers  of  melting  the 
permafrost  would  increase. 

There  are  also  fears  that  an  earthquake 
would  spill  huge  quantities  of  petroleum  that 
would  ruin  the  tundra  before  shutoff  valves 
could  be  turned. 

BecaiMe  of  the  permafrost,  moisture — 
water  or  oil— doesn't  sink  Into  the  ground. 
That's  why  the  country  appears  wet.  with 
many  trees,  lakes,  rivers  and  sloughs,  when 
it  is.  technically,  "desert,"  with  an  average 
precipitation  of  only  9  to  11  inches.  That's 
about  the  same  as  Central  Utah. 

Environmentalists  also  point  out  that  the 
big  tankers  that  are  to  carry  the  petroleum 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  line  at  Whlt- 
tler  Into  Prince  WUllam  Sound  and  across  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  to  refineries  might  be  a  haz- 
ard If  they  rupture. 

These  are  all  valid  concerns. 

But  government  experts  and  spokesmen  for 
the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.,  contend 
that  proper  protective  steps  can — and  wiU — 
be  taken  to  protect  the  land,  the  animals  and 
the  sea. 

Such  standards  must  be  written  firmly  Into 
the  company's  permit  before  present  law- 
suits, filed  by  conservationists,  will  be  settled. 

We  feel  the  oil  companies  know  by  now 
that  they  must  guarantee  environmental  pro- 
tection or  they  wUl  lose  their  multl-mllUon 
dollar  Investment,  plus  the  billions  In  profits 
they  hoi>e  to  make  from  the  Alaskan  oU. 

"We'll  be  good  neighbors  or  out  we  go."  one 
Fairbanks  oilman  told  us. 

The  land  claims  involving  the  natives  la 
complex.  They  must  be  settled  by  Congress, 
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wb«re  a  House  lub-commlttee  has  J\ist 
agreed — for  the  flrat  tlioe — to  a  tentative 
compromlae  plan.  If  the  measure  Is  enacted 
this  fall,  this  major  hurdle  will  be  removed. 

Then  with  settlement  of  the  lawsuits,  pipe- 
line construction  could  proceed,  rushed  to 
take  advantage  of  long  days  dxirtng  the  warm 
svunmets  but  halted  In  the  short  days  of  win- 
ter when  temperatxires  drop  to  —80. 

Had  the  pipeline  been  laid  beginning  two 
years  ago,  It  probably  would  have  harmed 
the  environment.  We  feel  that  the  lessons  of 
the  threat  have  been  learned,  the  hard  way, 
and  will  be  followed  by  the  state,  the  federal 
government  and  the  petroleum  Industry. 

If  the  Alaskan  Pipeline  Is  NOT  built  and 
more  military  bases  In  the  state  are  closed  as 
now  threatened,  Alaska,  already  economically 
depressed,  will  be  an  economic  disaster  area. 
And  it  shouldn't. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AORICUL- 
TDRE  CAMPAIGN  TO  IMPROVE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
more  than  a  century  of  experience  In 
conservation  and  environmental  causes, 
has  Just  undertaken  another  campaign 
to  improve  our  environment,  a  step  with 
ramifications  which  certainly  will  extend 
well  into  the  next  centxiry. 

On  September  13,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Clifford  M.  Hardin  announced 
his  Department's  Environmental  Thrust 
campaign. 

Environmental  Thrust  commits  the 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  extend  all  possible  assistance 
to  citizens  and  their  organizations  in  the 
battle  agtiinst  environmental  deteriora- 
tion. 

Secretary  Hardin  told  Department 
employees  across  the  United  States: 

The  threat  to  our  environment  as  a  health- 
ful and  pleasant  place  to  live  has  captured 
the  attention  of  all  people  throughout  the 
breadth  of  the  country — the  old  and  the 
young,  the  rural  and  the  urban,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  Truly  there  Is  a  national  consensus 
that  something  must  be  done— and  now  I 

Therefore,  it  shall  be  the  poUcy  of  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Agrlculttire  to  lend  all  pos- 
sible support  to  Individuals,  civic  and  service 
clubs,  development  committees,  and  local, 
county,  and  State  governments  In  piirsulng 
activities,  projects,  and  programs  whose  goals 
are  to  reverse  the  trend  of  greater  and  greater 
degradation  of  our  environment. 

Environmental  Thrust  Is  not  some  new 
highly-funded  Federal  boondoggle. 
Rather  it  is  the  simple  extension  of  a 
helping  hand,  a  hand  that  extends  into 
nearly  every  comer  of  our  coimtry.  It 
Is  making  avEillable  personnel,  services 
and  programs  that  already  exist,  that  are 
already  funded  and  which  are  operating. 

For  example,  under  a  section  dealing 
with  trash  and  Junk  removal  in  the  En- 
\1ronmental  Thrust  handbook.  It  is 
stated: 

Extension  Service  can  help  organize  a  Arlve 
to  find  markets  for  shredded  Junk  cars.  Bul- 
letins are  available  on  sanitary  landfills  and 
disposal  pits. 

Trucks  might  be  loaned  by  street  and  high- 
way departments,  military  units,  construc- 
tion companies,  farmers  and  USDA  agencies. 

The  spirit  of  Environmental  Thrust  Is 
not  only  a  helping  hand  but  also  one  of 
cooperation  between  people,  their  orga- 
nizations and  many  Federal  and  State 
Government    agencies.    Department   of 


Agriculture  officials  are  already  working 
with  several  nationwide  organizations 
toward  implementing  the  campaign. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  message  con- 
tained in  a  comprehensive  leaflet  which 
explains  the  Environmental  Thrust  pro- 
gram in  more  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pamphlet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Envibonmkntal  Thbust — CmzEN  Project 
roB  A  BrrrxR  Amxuca 

ACTION    FOB    A    BETTER    ENVIRONMENT 

The  President  has  said  that  the  environ- 
mental problems  we  face  "can  be  solved  only 
by  a  fiUl  national  effort  .  .  .  that  reaches 
Into  every  community  In  the  land.  Improving 
our  surroundings  is  necessarily  the  business 
of  us  all." 

The  task  ahead  Is  great — to  restore  Amer- 
ica's abundant  natural  assets,  to  reverse  the 
trends  of  deterioration,  and  to  Improve  the 
physlclal  settings  In  which  we  live,  work,  and 
relax. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes 
the  people  of  America  can  refit  their  thinking 
and  actions  to  solve  the  problems  or  the  en- 
vironment. We  believe  that  much  that  needs 
doing  must  start  with  people. 

To  help  get  action  started,  the  Department 
has  established  a  campaign  called  "Environ- 
mental Thrust."  Its  purpose  Is  to  show  people 
how  they  can  voluntarily  do  something  posi- 
tive about  Improving  environmental  condi- 
tions. 

More  than  20  project  outlines,  now  ready 
for  use,  can  be  obtained  from  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Rural  Development  Committees. 
The  committees  are  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
Economic  Research  Service  and  Extension 
Service.  These  agencies  are  easy  to  reach; 
along  with  county  extension  agents  and  farm 
advisers,  they  are  listed  In  loaU  telephone  di- 
rectories. 

Any  of  the  agricultural  offices  in  your  State 
and  locality  can  help  you  obtain  project  out- 
lines and  guidance.  The  outlines  and  gen- 
eral Information  are  also  available  from :  En- 
vironmental Thrust,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

If  you  are  concerned,  regardless  of  where 
you  live  or  work,  let  me  urge  you  to  Join  In 
the  refitting  effort  for  a  better  environment. 
Working  together,  millions  of  individuals  and 
their  organizations  can  put  quality  into  our 
environment. 

CUFTORD  M.  Hardin. 
Secretary  of  AgriC'ultiLre. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   THRUST — HOW   IT   WORKS 

Throughout  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Agriculture  has  hundreds  of  local, 
SUte,  and  Federal  offices  staffed  with  people 
whose  daily  duties  relate  to  the  environment. 

The  Environmental  Thrust  campaign  alms 
to  mustw  all  available  resources  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  so  as  to  roach  every 
rural  county  and  town  to  help  build  and  pro- 
tect the  quaUty  of  life.  We  want  ©very  source 
of  poUutlon,  ugliness,  or  blight  to  be  chal- 
lenged. 

Alert  citizens  everywhere  see  pressing  en- 
vironmental problems  on  all  sides.  We  hope 
to  help  these  concerned  cltlz«ns  also  see  en- 
vironmental opportunities — opportunltlee  for 
voluntartly  working  together  to  solve  prob- 
lems. 

Environmental  Thrust  seeks  to  get  things 
started.  It  is  designed  to  provide  citizens 
with  help  in  first  initiating,  and  then  carry- 
ing out,  community-wide  activities  in  en- 
vironmental quality— concentrated  efforts 
that  can  attain  tangible,  measurable  goals. 

The  Environmental  Thmst  plan  lists  the 
many  resources — avaUable  for  the  asking— 


through    the    national    network    of    USDA 
offices. 

Qovemment  personnel,  many  of  whom  are 
scientists  and  technicians,  wUl  make  their 
expertise  available  to  help  with  planning  and 
development,  as  weU  as  putting  into  effect 
whatever  envlroiunent  improvement  pn^gram 
each  town  or  county  decides  to  undertake. 

If  you  have  suggestions  to  make,  a  good 
idea  for  a  specific  project,  or  questions  to  ask 
on  how  to  get  started,  get  In  touch  with  yow 
nearest  Rural  Development  Oommlttee  via 
your  county  agricultimU  extension  agent  or 
local  office  of  a  USDA  agency. 

The  regvUar  on-going  activities  of  the  V.B. 
D^artment  of  Agriculture  are  concerned 
with  every  aspect  of  our  environment.  It  is 
the  business  of  agriculture  to  provide  a  safe. 
wholesome,  and  abundant  supply  of  farm  and 
forest  products;  to  conserve  and  renew  soil 
and  water  resoiu-ces;  to  protect  and  Improve 
wildlife  habitats:  to  produce  ornamental 
plants  and  trees;  and  to  create  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas. 

Agriculture's  concern  with  the  environ- 
ment Is  as  broad  as  the  deflntion  will  allow— 
the  total  of  our  surroundings,  conditions,  and 
Influences.  This  is  why  Environmental  Thrust 
draws  on  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  help  any  community  deal  with  a 
particular  environmental  problem. 

Yet  USDA's  resources  and  concern  axe  in- 
significant unless  they  have  the  cooperation 
of  large  numbers  of  people.  The  Environmen- 
tal Thrust  project  outlines  suggest  where  ac- 
tion can  start. 

TOGETHER    WE   CAN   BUILD 

The  following  project  outlines  are  ready 
for  you  to  use : 

Safe  Drinking  Water  .  .  .  Sanitary  Land- 
fills .  .  .  Trash  and  Junk  Removal  .  .  Safe- 
guarding Food  Quality  .  .  .  Reducing  En- 
vironmental Degradation  By  The  Marketing 
System  .  .  .  Sewage  Dlsposal^or  Farm  Home 
and  Rural  Community  .  .  .  Animal  Waste 
Disposal  .  .  .  Pesticide  Safety  .  .  .  Disposal 
of  Pesticide  Wastes  and  Containers. 

Controlling  Ticks  in  Recreational  Areas 
Controlling  Yellow  Jackets  in  the  West- 
ern United  States  .  .  .  Controlling  Ragweed 
.  .  .  Controlling  Poison  Ivy.  Poison  Oak  and 
Poison  Sumac  .  .  .  ControUing  Poisonous 
Plants  .  .  .  Controlling  Aquatic  Weeds 
Brush  Control. 

Improving  Recreational  Resources  .  .  . 
Improving  Rural  Housing  .  .  .  Land  Use 
Planning  .  .  .  Noise  Reduction  .  .  .  Protect- 
ing the  Landscape  .  .  .  Landscape  Improve- 
ment. 

This  list  of  project  outlines  Is  being  ex- 
panded. You  can  help  make  sure  that  the 
opportunltlee  you  know  about  are  Included. 
Share  your  Ideas  and  your  commitment  with 
your  community. 

These  environmental  Insults  threaten  us 
all: 

Land  Abuse  and  Misuse; 

Chemical  Abuse; 

Population  Distrilbutlon; 

Resoiuxe  Depletion; 

Noise; 

Waste  Disposal; 

Air  Pollution; 

Water  Pollution; 

Riutil  and  Urban  Blight;  and 

Technological  Abuse. 

Opportunities  for  a  better  environment 
challenge  each  of  us. 

Although  the  ultimate  cause  of  some  of  our 
environmental  problems  lies  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  a  single  community,  nonetheless  the 
solutions  can  begin  in  actions  taken  locally 
by  Interested  and  cooperative  people — in 
every  community  in  our  land. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  wants 
very  much  to  help  establish  and  pursue  tboas 
goiUs  that  will  remilt  in  the  kinds  of  environ- 
ments Americans  want  and  need. 

Will  you  work  with  us  in  a  citizen's  pro- 
gram for  a  better  America? 
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REVIEW    OP    EXISTING    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  began  a  searching  review  of 
existing  economic  development  pro- 
grams. 

Over  a  period  of  several  months  we 
conducted  hearings  in  Washington  and 
at  other  points  from  Alaska  to  North 
Carolina,  attempting  to  learn  how  these 
existing  programs  were  functioning  and 
what  additional  legislation  might  be 
needed.  Foremost  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  was  the 
need  to  provide  the  mechanisms  and  fi- 
nancing that  would  enable  communities 
and  States  to  avoid  the  disruptions  and 
hardships  caused  by  economic  fluctua- 
tions. 

Some  years  ago  the  Congress  became 
aware  of  the  great  variations  In  the  levels 
of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  moimtainous, 
relatively  Isolated  Appeilachian  region 
was  an  extreme  and  obvious  case.  The 
situation  in  Appalachia,  where  underde- 
velopment and  a  sluggish  economy  were 
virtually  permanent  conditions,  led  to 
the  adoption  in  1965  of  an  Innovative  de- 
velopment effort  unlike  any  ever  seen  In 
the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  Congress  passed  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  to  assist  communities  afiSicted 
with  imemployment  in  improving  their 
basic  public  facilities. 

Our  experience  since  1965  has  shown 
the  approach  taken  In  these  two  pro- 
grams to  be  valid.  We  have  also  seen  In 
the  past  6  years  that  a  broader,  more 
comprehensive  development  program  ap- 
plicable to  the  entire  country  is  needed. 
The  subcommittee's  hearings  this  year 
confirmed  this  analysis. 

It  has  become  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  means  by  which  com- 
munities cannot  only  ease  the  Impact  of 
economic  fluctuations  but  carry  out  well- 
planned  development  so  as  to  avoid,  or 
at  least  minimize,  these  variations  in  eco- 
nomic fortunes. 

Responding  to  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs,  the  subcommittee  developed  and 
the  Senate  on  August  5  passed  the  Eco- 
nomic Disaster  Area  Act  (S.  2393).  This 
legislation,  which  is  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  Intended  to 
ease  the  adverse  effects  of  great  increases 
in  unemployment. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  familiar 
with  the  far  too  numerous  Instances  of 
sudden  spurts  In  joblessness  that  have 
occurred  in  the  past  2  years  in  Seattle. 
Los  Angeles,  Wichita,  Detroit,  and  other 
areas.  The  Economic  Disaster  Act  would 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  move 
swiftly  to  ease  the  results  of  these  dis- 
asters and  to  dissipate  them  with  new 
jobs. 

As  a  part  of  this  comprehensive  pack- 
age, the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment Is  now  preparing  legislation  to 
establish  a  national  economic  develop- 
ment program. 

A  bin  to  implement  this  program  is  now 
being  drafted,  and  I  plan  shortly  to  cir- 
culate it  among  Senators  for  cosponsor- 
shlp.  The  subcommittee  Intends  to  con- 
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duct  hearings  on  this  proposal  soon  after 
its  introduction. 

As  now  envisioned,  the  legislative  pro- 
posal would  consist  of  flve  titles  cover- 
ing the  full  range  of  activities  necessary 
to  a  well-rounded,  permanent  develop- 
ment program. 

These  flve  titles  would  cover  a  national 
economic  development  policy,  regional 
development  programs,  development 
planning,  capital  development,  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

It  would  articulate  a  national  policy 
of  balanced  and  planned  development  for 
all  parts  of  the  country,  drawing  together 
the  available  resources  In  a  number  of 
areas  to  provide  at  least  basic  public  serv- 
ices everywhere  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities where  there  are  concentrations 
of  people. 

The  basic  aim  of  the  program  would 
be  creation  of  a  continuous  process  of 
planning  hesJthy  development  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  utilizing  many  Federal  pro- 
grams tn  meet  the  partlculsir  needs  of 
individual  States  and  local  areas. 

The  total  program  would  operate  un- 
der a  Federal  coordinator  in  the  Office 
of  the  President.  There  would  sdso  be  a 
nationwide  system  of  regional  commis- 
sions similar  to  those  now  authorized 
imder  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act. 

The  program  now  being  drafted  would 
have  a  multlbllllon-dollar  annual  au- 
thorization for  block  grants  to  be  allo- 
cated through  a  formula  based  on  land 
area,  population,  and  income.  These 
would  be  allocated  to  the  States  through 
the  regional  commissions,  and  all  States 
would  be  required  to  be  Included  in  a 
region  within  a  specifled  time  period. 

A  key  part  of  the  proposed  program 
would  be  an  emphasis  on  continuous  in- 
vestment planning  by  States  and  local 
development  areas.  This  requirement  has 
proved  valuable  in  the  pstst  and  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of 
any  development  effort. 

The  subcommittee  also  will  propose  the 
creation  of  a  capital  development  fund, 
a  semi-autonomous  institution  sponsored 
but  not  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  shown  that  communi- 
ties most  in  need  of  development  are  usu- 
ally those  least  able  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary capital  resources.  This  fund 
would  help  overoome  that  deficiency. 

The  national  economic  development 
program,  which  each  Senator  will  soon 
receive  in  bill  form,  is  the  most  extensive 
effort  of  its  kind  ever  proposed  to  the 
Congress. 

I  view  it  as  a  response  to  the  pressing 
need  of  the  American  society  for  a  ra- 
tional program  of  public  Investments  in 
the  future.  Our  coimtry  today  Is  so  large, 
complex  and  diverse  that  a  shotgim  or 
CEisual  approach  to  development  Is  not 
feasible. 

Nor  can  the  needs  of  communities  be 
met  by  the  issuance  of  directives  from 
Washington  without  intense  participa- 
tion by  the  people  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  to  meet  local  needs. 

The  national  economic  development 
program  is  designed  to  meet  these  con- 
temporary needs.  Its  Impact  will  be  na- 
tionwide, and  I  urge  every  Senator  to 
give  it  his  cloaest  attentiaa. 


I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  of  equal 
importance  with  that  which  we  will  con- 
sider this  fall  relating  to  the  Immediate 
economic  and  monetary  problems  of  the 
United  States. 

We  must  attack  these  problems  on  a 
variety  of  fronts  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
a  situation,  such  as  now  faces  us,  from 
developing  tigain. 

F\3r  the  past  year  unemployment  has 
hovered  around  the  6-pereent  maii:,  re- 
sisting executive  efforts  to  generate  new 
jobs.  This  high  rate  of  imemployment 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  or  to  be- 
come a  chronic  condition  causing  hard- 
ship for  millions  of  our  citizens. 

At  the  same  time  that  people  are  des- 
perately looking  for  Jobs,  the  Nation's 
economic  growth  has  stagnated  and  some 
one-fourth  of  our  productive  capacity 
sits  idle,  producing  neither  the  work  nor 
the  products  that  are  urgently  needed. 

The  nature  of  our  country  in  the  1970's 
makes  long-term  emplosnnent  planning 
essential,  and  I  believe  the  national  eco- 
nomic development  program  will  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  coordinated  Pederal- 
State-local  planning  and  development 
that  will  help  give  us  orderly,  continuous 
growth  in  the  future. 


JOHN  M.  BAILEY 


Mr.  RIBICOFT*.  Today,  John  Moran 
Bailey  will  roimd  out  25  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  of  Connecticut.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  no  political  figure  has  a  record 
to  compare  with  his. 

I  have  known  John  Bailey  for  many 
years — from  the  days  when  we  were  both 
young  lawyers  with  offices  on  the  same 
floor  in  Hartford,  Conn.  During  these 
years  we  have  traveled  many  political 
roads  together,  even  though  from  time  to 
time  these  roads  have  diverged  in  dis- 
agreement only  to  come  together  again 
further  along.  John  Bailey  hsis  brought 
to  the  Democratic  Party  of  Connecticut  a 
sense  of  leadership  and  statesmanship  of 
the  highest  order.  I  have  seen  him  time 
and  time  again  submerge  his  personal 
likes  and  dislikes  and  make  choices  for 
what  he  considered  the  best  interest  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

During  his  time  as  State  chairman, 
Chester  Bowles,  John  Dempsey.  and  I 
served  as  Governor.  One  of  the  highlights 
of  his  great  political  career  was  the 
nomination  and  election  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy as  President.  Having  been  person- 
ally involved  with  the  Kennedy  cam- 
paign from  beginning  to  end.  I  can  state 
that  John  contributed  more  to  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  John  Kennedy 
than  suiy  other  person.  He  was  indefatig- 
able as  he  scoured  the  coimtry  for  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  in  Los  Angeles 
and  in  organizing  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign. Besides  being  State  chairman,  he 
served  as  national  dialrman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  under  both  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Over  these  many  years,  John  has  taken 
lots  of  criticism,  most  of  it  undeserved. 

His  wife,  Barbara,  is  a  great  and  gra- 
cious lady  who  has  been  at  his  side  for  all 
these  years.  His  children  and  grandchil- 
dren are  a  great  joy  to  both  of  them. 
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John,  who  will  soon  be  67,  has  many 
more  years  of  political  leadership  ahead 
of  him.  I  wish  him  well  and  greet  him 
in  a  friendship  that  has  survived  polit- 
ical vicissitudes  during  more  than  30 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsuumous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  Bob  Con- 
rad and  published  In  the  Hartford  Times 
of  September  20  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Twenty -Five  Yeabs  at  Helm  for  Demos'  Boss 
(By  Bob  Conrad) 

John  Moran  Bailey,  tbe  legend  and  tbe 
leader  ol  the  Democratic  party  In  Connecti- 
cut, wlU  round  out  a  quarter  century  as 
chairman  on  Thursday. 

It  was  Sept.  23,  1946,  when  Bailey  was 
elected  head  oT  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  In  a  post-convention  cere- 
mony at  New  Haven. 

He  is  still  the  undisputed  central  figure 
in  the  party  In  this  state — not  as  awesome 
or  active  as  a  few  years  ago — but  without  a 
challenger  in  sight  who  ooiild  take  his  Job 
away. 

As  he  approaches  the  anniversary  of  25 
years  at  the  helm,  Bailey  Is  In  the  forefront 
of  a  movement  for  change  In  the  party's 
traditional  way  of  operating. 

Bailey  Isn't  exactly  a  convert  to  this 
change,  but  he  Is  going  along  as  a  realist — 
and  that  Is  what  Bailey  has  always  been. 

"You  do  what  you've  got  to  do." 

If  Bailey  has  said  that  once,  he  has  said  It 
thousands  of  times.  It's  one  of  his  personal 
precepts  in  the  game. 

He  has  a  whole  set  of  guidelines  like  that. 
They  have  sustained  him  through  his  re- 
markable tenure  as  state  chairman. 

Another  Is  never  to  close  the  door  com- 
pletely on  any  person  or  any  Idea. 

Or.  take  the  candidate  who  can  win  for  the 
party,  even  If  you  aren't  crazy  about  the  guy 
personally. 

So  Bailey  finds  himself  at  this  point  In  his 
leadership  of  the  party  on  the  side  of  the 
angels  clamoring  for  changes  in  the  rules 
that  will  open  the  doors  to  all  Democrats  who 
want  to  get  Into  politics. 

The  rules  changes  will  be  the  buslnees  of 
a  state  convention  at  the  Bushnell  Oct.  a. 
They  will  be  the  most  profound  thing  to  hit 
state  politics  In  generations.  Bailey  will  work 
for  the  change  because  the  alternative  Is  a 
day  in  coiu^  or  an  embarrassing  crisis  over 
seating  the  state's  delegation  to  the  national 
convention  In  1972. 

"You  do  what  you've  got  to  do." 

John  BaUey  got  the  Job  of  chairman  orig- 
inally because  he  had  Just  engineered  the 
gubernatorial  nomination  for  Lt.  Oov.  Wll- 
bert  Snow  at  that  state  convention  in  1946. 

A  lot  of  delegates  had  the  feeling  that 
Bailey  was  an  emerging  power  in  the  party 
and  it  rubbed  off  on  the  committee. 

Snow  described  him  as  a  man  with  "polit- 
ical know-how,  force  and  drive." 

Now,  Bailey  has  25  more  years  of  acctmiu- 
lated  know-how  in  politics.  Some  of  the  force 
and  drive  have  tapered  off.  but  party  leaders 
up  and  down  the  state  say  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Bailey  is  the  recognized  leader. 

The  maxim  In  politics  is  that  you  can't 
beat  somebody  with  nobody.  Bailey's  term 
runs  until  next  June.  That  "somebody"  has 
until  then  to  show  up. 

Bailey  won't  say  whether  he  wants  another 
term.  The  outlook  at  this  distance  from  con- 
vention time  U  that  he  could  win  if  he  indi- 
cates he'd  like  to  stay. 

The  feeling  in  the  party  is  that  Bailey 
wants  one  more  go-around  to  try  winning 
back  control  of  the  governor's  office.  The  Re- 
publicans won  laM  year  for  the  first  time  in 
20  years. 


"HI  be  there."  Is  as  close  as  Bailey  would 
come  to  divulging  his  plans  In  an  interview 
with  this  writer  several  months  ago. 

Bailey  wlU  be  67  Nov.  23.  He  was  bom  In 
Hartford  and  this  has  been  his  political 
playground,  workshop  and  power  base. 

Hla  father  was  a  doctor  and  John  wanted 
to  enter  medicine  too.  He  turned  instead  to 
law,  and  soon  after  earning  hla  degree  at 
Harvard  Law  School,  Bailey  plunged  into 
ward  politics  in  Hartford. 

He  always  loved  sports— cib  an  undergrad- 
uate at  Catholic  University,  skinny  Jolin 
Bailey  played  halfback  on  the  football 
team — and  politics  brought  out  the  same  sort 
of  competitive  urge. 

In  15  years,  he  climbed  to  a  position  of 
control  over  the  Hartford  Democratic  or- 
ganization and  then  the  big  time  by  being 
elected  state  chairman. 

He  was  married  to  a  college  sweetheart, 
the  former  Barbara  Leary  of  Pramlngham, 
Ma^.,  and  they  had  four  children.  And  in 
the  heyday  of  Bailey's  power,  his  practice 
of  slipping  family  members  Into  political 
Jobs  was  to  prov^e  some  of  tbe  sharpest 
criticism  he  would  hear. 

The  real  boocn  years  for  Bailey  were  from 
1954  to  1970,  when  Democratic  governors  oc- 
cupied the  office  on  Capitol  Hill.  Abraham 
A.  Rlblcoff  and  John  N.  Dempsey  were  his 
meal  tickets  to  power,  and  it  spread  through 
the  agencies  of  state  government  and  into 
the  centers  of  business  and  finance  around 
his  Hartford  base. 

His  friends  say  Bailey's  one  deep  disap- 
pointment during  his  years  as  chairman 
came  in  1949  when  Democratic  Gov.  Chester 
Bowles  named  an  old  business  partner  to 
a  vacancy  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Bailey  is  said  to  have  eyed  the  job  with 
the  confident  expectation  that  Bowles  would 
name  blm. 

But  Bailey  attained  national  recognition 
when  one  of  his  idols  John  P  Kennedy  be- 
came President  in  1960.  Bailey  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, a  post  he  held  for  seven  years. 

He  holds  the  title  of  chairman  emeritus 
of  the  national  body. 

Bailey  is  a  familiar  caricature  on  the 
political  scene  in  Connecticut — a  natural 
for  the  editorial  cartoonists  and  ever  an 
engaging  photo  study.  With  glasses  perched 
on  his  forehead  and  a  dgar  In  his  mouth, 
Bailey  gives  the  apipeerance  of  brooding  over 
some  political  dilemma  when  he  may  only 
be  trying  to  figure  omt  how  to  correct  hla 
habit  of  hitting  line  drives  off  the  golf  tee. 
He  has  law  offices  on  Pearl  Street,  but 
Bailey  prefers  to  operate  at  the  State  Capi- 
tol— the  third  floor  near  the  Senate  cham- 
ber— or  at  the  "Bailey  Room"  at  the  Parma 
Restaurant. 

With  Republicans  in  command  of  the 
"candy  store"  of  patronage — the  governor's 
office — Bailey  was  a  less  effective  poUtical 
boss  this  year.  All  but  kept  at  arm's  length 
by  Hoiise  leaders.  BaUey  fell  back  to  more 
receptive  Democratic  leaders  In  the  Senate. 
But  at  Intervals  throughout  the  session, 
and  especially  in  the  climactic  moments  of 
hard  bargaining  with  the  Republicans  and 
their  tough  govemcr,  Bailey  was  the  cool, 
loose  guy  the  organizational  Democrats 
sougbt  for  counsel. 

As  always,  Bailey  served  as  the  target  foe 
Republican  criticism.  When  Rlblcoff  and 
Dempsey  were  going  through  governor,  or 
waging  their  campaigns,  Bailey  was  often 
the  guy  Republicans  aimed  at  rather  than 
risk  prubllc  anger  over  attacking  those  two 
popular  figures. 

And  In  the  months  that  Thomas  J.  Mes- 
klll  has  been  governor,  Bailey  has  gone  back 
to  a  tactic  he  employed  in  his  first  years  as 
state  chBiiman. 

BaUey  had  to  contend  with  a  Republican 
governor  then,  too.  So  he  began  lasiiing  a 
weekly  press  release  in  which  he  heaped 
criticism  on  tbe  Republican  governor.  He's 
doing  It  again  with  Mesklll — 25  years  later. 


TTiat's  the  way  It  Is  when  you're  out.  "You 
do  what  you've  got  to  do." 


ECONOMIC  STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE 
MEANY,  ATL-CIO  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
his  recent  appearance  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, George  Meany,  presented  a  detailed 
and  thorough  analysis  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's economic  policy  changes. 

This  testimony  Is  significant  because  it 
places  the  game  plan  switches  of  the 
Nixon  administration  in  proper  perspec- 
tive—that of  a  major  Institutional  shift 
in  the  structure  of  the  United  States' 
taxing  system  and  a  reversal  of  this  Na- 
tion s  commitment  to  social  progress  for 
all  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Meany  says  it  without  mixing 
words: 

The  proposals  are  a  giant  raid  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  that  would  transfer  billions  of 
dollars  in  public  funds  into  the  private 
treasuries  of  big  business.  It  Is  the  "trickle 
down"  theory  of  the  19th  Century:  heap 
more  wealth  upon  the  rich  and  some  benefit 
will  filter  down  to  the  masses  below.  This  is 
an  economic  falsehood.  The  whole  history  of 
the  United  States  has  proved  time  and  again 
that  the  exact  opposite  Is  what  is  good  for 
America. 

Mr.  Meany  asks : 

What  happens  to  America's  needs? 

What  happens  to  needs  for  "schools 
and  hospitals,  parks,  and  recreaUon 
areas,  medical  facilities,  and  medical 
personnel,  25  million  new  housing  units 
efficient,  low-cost  transit  systems,  new 
waste  disposal  systems,  new  hardware  to 
extract  poisons  from  the  air,  the  water 
and  the  soil.  .  ." 

What  happens  to  the  needs?  Meany 
answers : 

The  President's  program  Is  not  directed 
to  these  needs.  Instead,  he  proposes  to  em- 
phasize stimulation  for  industrial  develoo- 
ment.  *^ 

Mr.  Meany  made  specific  criticisms  of 
each  of  the  President's  proposals: 
On  the  Investment  tax  credit: 
This  proposal  is  not  the  remedy  for  the 
present  economic  ills  that  have  pushed  the 
number  of  unemployed  up  to  6.1  million  per- 
sons ...  what  the  economy  and  corporation 
lack  at  the  present  Is  customers,  not  machin- 
ery and  equipment. 

On  the  DISC: 

This  proposal  seeks  to  exempt  one  whole 
industry  from  federal  taxation— the  export 
industry  ...  it  would  further  distort  the 
tax  structure  by  creating  a  wholly  new  tax 
loophole. 

On  removing  the  auto  excise  tax : 

The  consumer  should  receive  the  full  bene- 
fit. 

On  acceleration  of  the  tax  cuts  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969: 

This  reduction  can  In  no  way.  shape,  or 
form  balance  the  huge  new  giveaway  to  cor- 
porations ...  it  is  a  small,  one-short  tax 
relief  proposal. 

But  George  Meany  recognizes  that  to 
criticize  Is  not  enough.  Sound,  positive 
programs  must  be  proposed.  Altemativea 
that  offer  tax  justice  and  suiBclent  fiscal 
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stimulati(Hi  to  the  economy  are  neces- 
sary. Above  all,  our  economic  prognuns 
must  be  geared  toward  job  creation. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  positive  programs 
which  Mr.  Meany  has  outlined  In  his 
testimony.  They  deserve  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  S«i- 
ate  the  full  statement  of  AFL-CIO  pres- 
ident, George  Meany.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlrai,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony    or    Oxoboe    Meant,    President, 

Amebican  Federation  of  Labor-Congress 

OP  iNDtrsTRiAii  Organizations.  Before  the 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means.  Hottse  of 

Representatives,  on  Administration  Tax 

Proposals,  September  13,  1971 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  put  before 
this  committee  the  APL-CIO's  position  on 
the  President's  economic  game  plan  number 
2.  In  the  weeks  that  have  followed  his  ad- 
dress of  August  15,  considerable  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  wage-price  freeze.  Far 
less  has  been  given  to  the  major  shift  In  the 
allocation  of  the  nation's  tax  resources  which 
the  President  proposes  and  are  now  before 
this  committee. 

While  It  is  my  Intention  to  restrict  my 
testimony  to  a  thorough  discussion  of  those 
Issues,  I  would  like  to  make  one  initial  com- 
ment on  the  wage-price  freeze.  If  the  freeze 
genuinely  called  for  equality  of  sacrifice,  we 
would  give  it  full  endorsement.  The  AFL-CIO 
has  emphasized  In  Executive  Council  state- 
ments and  by  Convention  Resolutions  over 
the  past  six  years  that  if  economic  controls 
are  necessary  and  they  are  applied  equitably 
and  across-the-board  to  wages,  prices,  rents, 
profits,  dividends  and  interest  rates,  we  would 
wholeheartedly  support  such  a  program.  But 
the  current  program  of  the  President  does 
not  call  for  equality.  The  controls  and  the 
sacrifice  fall  on  the  millions  of  average  Amer- 
ican wage  and  salary  earners  and  their  fami- 
lies while  corporate  profits,  dividends,  In- 
terest rates  and  many  prices  are  not  re- 
strained by  the  executive  order. 

That  same  doctrine  of  Inequality  Is  the 
Issue  before  this  committee. 

If  the  President's  economic  proposals  were 
genuinely  geared  to  stabilize  the  economy 
and  to  create  jobs  and  to  make  the  tax  bur- 
den more  equitable,  we  would  endorse  them. 
We  have — as  with  wage-price  oontrola— con- 
sistently urged  Job  creating  programs  and 
economy -expanding  programs,  all  within  an 
equitable  and  progressive  tax  structure. 

So.  we  are  compelled  to  come  before  this 
committee  to  declare  that  the  economic  i>ro- 
posals  in  the  President's  message  will  create 
few  Jobs,  if  any;  they  will  give  no  healthy 
stimulus  to  the  economy,  and  they  will  make 
the  tax  burden  of  all  American  fiamilies  even 
more  inequitable. 

What  is  proposed  here  Is  a  radical  redistri- 
bution of  the  nation's  Income  and  wealth  In 
favor  of  the  rich  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  intereert. 

The  proposal  before  you  is  a  giant  raid  on 
the  Federal  Treasury  that  would  transfer  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  public  funds  Into  the  pri- 
vate treasuries  of  big  business.  It  is  the 
"trickle  down"  economic  theory  of  the  19th 
Century:  heap  more  wealth  upon  the 
rich  and  some  benefit  will  filter  down  to  the 
masses  below.  This  Is  an  economic  falsehood. 
The  whole  history  of  the  United  States  has 
proven  time  and  again  that  the  exact  op- 
posite Is  what  is  good  for  America. 

Specifically,  the  President  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  grant  business  a  10  percent  tax  credit 
lor  one  year  aad  a  five  percemt  tax  credit  per 
year  thereafter  on  any  sum  businessmen  care 
to  Invest  in  new  machinery  and  equipment. 

In  addition,  the  President  seeks  a  tax  de- 


ferral on  profits  of  export  subsidiaries  of 
U.S.  corporations.  Many  of  these  corporations 
are  the  same  ones  that  have  been  exporting 
American  jobs,  technology  and  Industrial 
capacity. 

Both  of  these  legislative  actions  would 
come  on  top  of  a  tax  concession  granted  by 
this  Admimstratlon  earlier  this  year  that 
gives  bUllon|  to  business  through  rapid  de- 
preciation sHowances. 

Altogether,  the  President's  program  would 
give  big  business  C70  billion  over  the  next 
ten  years.  This  would  be  the  biggest  tax 
bonanza  In  corporate  history  and  would 
severely  lessen  the  tax  respwnslblUty  of  cor- 
porations, shifting  it  to  wage  and  salary 
earners. 

That  money  has  to  be  made  up  In  some 
way.  So  to  raise  It,  the  President  has  made 
four  proposals.  He  would : 

1.  Take  money  from  the  poor,  by  delaying 
welfare  reforms  that  are  long  overdue  and 
which  the  President  has  repeatedly  urged; 

2.  Withhold  money  from  federal  employees 
that  they  have  already  earned  by  delaying 
schedule  wage  increases  until  July  1,  1972; 

3.  Sl£ish  federal  employment  by  5  percent, 
eliminating  100,000  Jobs; 

4.  Withhold  the  federal  revenue  sharing 
assistance  he  has  repeatedly  promised  to  the 
financially-strapped  cities  and  states. 

Thus,  all  American  citizens  are  to  be  short- 
changed by  these  actions.  Tbe  Public  services 
and  public  facilities  their  tax  dollars  should 
be  paying  for  won't  be  provided. 

Instead,  there  will  be  a  grossly  unfair  and 
one-sided  redistribution  of  the  public 
wealth.  For  those  who  have  much,  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  more.  For  those  who  have 
little,   the  President  proposes  less. 

This  action  would  reverse  the  progress 
made  by  every  prior  Administration  that  has 
placed  the  public  good  ahead  of  private  gain. 
More  Important  than  greater  corporate 
wealth  are  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  Its 
people — and  they  should  come  first,  not  the 
corporations. 

The  $70  billion  the  President  would  give 
big  buslneGB  over  the  next  ten  years — $37 
billion  In  already  ordered  depreciation  allow- 
ances and  the  balance  In  his  new  proposals — 
should  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  that  actu- 
ally exist. 

What  are  these  needs? 

America  needs  schools  and  hospitals,  p>arks 
and  recreation  areas. 

America  needs  a  vast  expansion  of  medical 
faculties  and  medical  personnel. 

America  needs  25  million  new  housing 
units. 

America  needs  new,  efficient,  low-cost 
transit  systems  In  every  major  dty. 

America  needs  new  waste-dlsp>oeal  systems, 
new  technology  and  new  hardware  to  ex- 
tract poisons  from  the  air,  the  water  and 
the  sou. 

Public  Investment,  In  short.  Is  precisely 
what  America  needs  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  economy  and  provide  mllUcms  of  much- 
needed  Jobs.  With  6.1  p>ercent  of  the  labor 
force  Jobless — 6.1  million  workers  without 
employment — ^the  United  States  needs  In- 
comes and  purchasing  power  to  put  these 
people  back  In  the  marketi^ace  to  buy  the 
goods  of  plants  now  Idle. 

The  President's  program  does  not  go  to 
these  needs.  Instead,  he  proposes  to  hand 
over  the  people's  money  to  Industry  in  order, 
he  says,  to  stimulate  Industrial  InveetDoent. 
But  at  this  very  hour  industry  can  find  no 
use  for  27  percent  of  the  Industrial  capacity 
that  already  exists.  ITiousands  of  plants  are 
closed  down  or  on  short  shifts  because  their 
goods  are  not  being  bought. 

The  President  labels  this  scheme  a  "Job- 
development  program"  but  he  knows  well 
that  much  of  Industry's  Investment  In  new 
machinery  and  equipment  will  eliminate 
jobs,  for  the  new  sophisticated  machinery 
they  would  purchMe  is  job-displacing  ma- 


chinery. MMvover,  this  type  of  tax  reductlooi 
for  business  will  result  In  little  extra  Invest- 
ment. 

The  Administration  says,  of  course,  that 
there  Is  something  In  this  tax- Juggling 
scheme  for  everyone.  Higher  tax  exemptions 
for  dependent*  would  go  into  effeot  earlier. 
But  this  tax  cut  wouldn't  even  take  effect 
untU  1972,  while  the  President's  new  tax 
break  to  business  would  be  retroactive  to 
Augusrti  15. 

And  even  then,  for  a  family  of  four  earn- 
ing (10,000  a  year,  the  higher  exemption  will 
amount  to  a  (57  gain  for  one  year  only,  while 
the  corporation  tax  break  would  go  on  and 
on  and  on. 

Let  me  remind  the  committee  that  the 
Increase  In  personal  exemptions  were  enacted 
Into  law  as  part  of  a  1969  Tax  Reform  pack- 
age that  ended  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
trimmed  many  other  abuses.  That  law  was 
intended  to  bring  (4.4  bUllon  Into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  this  year.  To  accelerate  the  personal 
exemption  as  the  trade  off  for  a  $70  WUlon 
raid  on  the  Treasury  not  only  tests  public 
credulity  but  nullifies  most  of  the  gains  of 
that  tax  reform  act. 

One  of  the  President's  tax  proposals — elim- 
ination of  the  auto  excise  tax — Is  sound,  if 
there  are  adequate  provisions  to  Insure  that 
the  consumer  receives  the  full  benefit. 

Stimulation  of  the  auto  mdustry  Is  Im- 
portant but  this  action  alone  Is  not  the  key 
to  Improving  emplojonent.  Only  vastly  ex- 
panded public  Investment  can  make  a  dent  In 
unemployment.  In  fact,  the  added  employ- 
ment the  President  foresees  In  the  auto  In- 
dustry Is  more  than  offset  by  the  cut  In  fed- 
eral employment  he  simultaneously  ordered. 

The  10  percent  border  tax  on  Imports — the 
final  item  In  the  President's  tax  pian — Is  no 
more  than  a  temporary  stopgap.  It  Is  totally 
inadequate  as  a  solution  to  America's  trade 
problems.  It  Is  honeycombed  with  exemp- 
tions and  does  nothing  at  all  to  control  the 
operations  of  the  multinational  corporations 
and  International  banks,  mostly  based  in 
the  U.S.,  that  are  exporting  American  Jobs, 
capital  and  technology. 

In  short,  the  President's  program  Is  loaded 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  big  business,  and 
against  workers,  taxpayers  and  the  public 
interest. 

What  America  needs  Is  tax  Justice,  and  this 
proposal  is  certainly  not  Just.  America  needs 
to  close  tax  loopholes — especially  In  the  areas 
of  capital  gains,  depreciation,  depletion  al- 
lowances, tax-exempt  bonds,  and  the  like. 
America  stUl  has  far  too  many  millionaires 
who  pay  no  taxes  at  all. 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  spedflcs  In  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal : 

THE    business-investment   TAX    CREDIT 

Under  the  blatantly  deceptive  label  "job 
development  tax  credit."  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
seeks  to  revive  a  loophole  In  the  tax  structure 
that  was  repealed  by  the  Congress  In  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

The  credit  would  aUow  the  nation's  busi- 
nessmen to  reduce  their  federal  taxes — dollar 
for  dollar — by  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  new 
machinery  and  equipment  placed  In  service 
between  August  16,  1971,  and  August  15, 
1972,  and  5  percent  for  all  years  thereafter. 

For  the  first  12  months  of  Its  operation, 
reopening  this  loophole  would  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  about  $4  billion.  Between  now 
and  1980  the  revenue  loss  would  be  over  $27 
bUUon. 

This  would  come  on  top  of  the  $3  to  $5  bU- 
llon a  year  depreciation  giveaway  which  the 
Administration  has  already  put  into  ^ect 
under  cover  of  the  Treasury's  rule-making 
procedures.  This  speed-up.  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1971,  Is  estimated  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  cost  $37  bUllon  between  1971 
and  1980. 

"nils  raid  on  the  Federal  Treasvtry  would 
effectively  gut  the  tax  law  as  It  appUea  to 
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corporatloiu.  In  effect,  reducing  tax  rates  by 
some  15  to  20  percent. 

Beneficial  as  It  Is  to  ccoporatlons,  this  pro- 
posal Is  not  tbe  remedy  for  tbe  present  eco- 
nomic tils  that  have  puabed  tbe  number  of 
unemployed  up  to  8.1  minion,  or  6.1  percent 
of  tbe  labor  force,  and  cut  Industry's  oper- 
ating rate  down  to  73  percent  of  productive 
capacity.  And  equally  important  in  tbe  longer 
run.  it  presents  a  serloiis  danger  of  adding  to 
the  national  economy's  instability. 

Every  dcMlar  of  taxes  given  away  to  busi- 
ness and  Industry  is  a  dollar  more  that  must 
be  paid  by  someone  else,  or  a  dollar's  worth 
of  public  facilities  and  services  tbat  are 
foregone.  In  tbe  main,  that  "someone  else" 
Is  the  American  wage  and  salary  earner — 
that  broad  spectrum  of  Americans  that  the 
President  likes  to  caU  middle  Americans. 
They  now  pay  more  than  their  share  of  taxes 
as  a  result  of  an  unfairly  rigged  tax  syBtetn. 
Increasingly,  they  find  it  difflcvUt  to  convince 
themselves  that  they  are  getting  a  fair  shake 
from  their  government. 

Ten  years  ago  the  corporate  share  of  the 
federal  lnc(xne-tax  burden  was  one-third; 
Individuals  paid  the  balance.  In  1908  and 
1969,  the  corporate  share  was  approximately 
29.5  percent.  Now  the  Treasury  estimates 
that  only  about  28  percent  of  the  federal  in- 
come-tax burden  will  be  bcmie  by  corpora- 
tions in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 

Thus,  relnstltuting  the  Investment  credit 
would  add  fiirther  to  the  unfair  tax  burden 
that  Is  now  borne  by  ntiddle-  and  low-income 
taxpayers.  It  would  not  only  add  to  the 
loopholes  in  the  federal  tax  structure.  It 
would  also  add  to  the  regressive  flow  of  in- 
come and  wealth  by  Increasing  the  Incotne 
shares  of  biislness  and  major  stockholders 
while  reducing  the  share  that  goes  to  the 
great  majority  of  Americana. 

What  the  economy  and  corporatlona  lack 
at  present  is  customers,  not  machinery  and 
equipment. 

An  attempt  to  Induce  businesses  to  sig- 
nificantly boost  outlays  for  machinery  and 
equipment,  when  over  one-fourth  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  Is  currency  idle,  is  fantasy. 
Businessmen  don't  Invest  money  just  for 
the  sake  of  Investing  money:  they're  not 
going  to  buy  machines  merely  for  the  sake 
of  buying  machines.  Businessmen  Invest 
money  In  new  machinery  and  equipment  In 
tbe  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  use  the 
machinery  and  equipment  to  produce  goods 
more  economically. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  customers  and 
purchasing  power,  business  won't  be  Invest- 
ing in  additional  and  expansionary  new 
equipment,  but  will  be  receiving  bUllons  of 
doUaiB  In  tax  credit  for  routine  and  previ- 
ously-made machinery  and  equipment  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  shcHt  run,  therefore,  the  proposed 
Investment  credit  will  be  almost  entirely  a 
windfall  to  business  and  to  major  stock- 
holders, with  the  probability  that  part  of 
the  tax  bonanzai  will  be  exported  for  foreign 
subsidiary  operations,  with  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican jobs  and  displacement  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  long  run,  after  capacity  utilization 
Improves,  the  Investment  credit  presents  the 
serious  danger  of  another  lopsided,  infla- 
tionary capital-goods  boom,  as  m  1983-69, 
followed  by  another  recession. 

America's  recent  problems  are  In  no  small 
measure  related  to  the  high  rate  of  capacity 
accumulation  that  took  place  during  moat 
of  the  years  between  1963  and  1969 — spurred 
by  misguided  tax  policies  such  as  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  depreciation  gimmickry  and  the 
failure  to  enact  a  corporate  tax  Increase  soon 
enough  and  high  enough  to  stem  the  capital - 
goods  boom. 

The  American  economy  needs  greater  sta- 
bility and  balanced  expansion.  It  needs  In- 
creased revenues  for  crlUcally  Important 
public   services  and  public  Investments.   It 


does  not  need  the  Instability  anJ  the  eroded 
tax  base  that  would  result  from  relnstltuting 
the  Investment-credit  loophole. 

Most  Important  of  all,  there  Is  nothing  here 
that  win  create  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs  that  are  needed  to  spur  a  genuine  ex- 
pansion of  our  economy  and  put  to  work  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  now  unem- 
ployed or  under -employed.  Thesis  nothing 
in  this  so-called  "Job-development  tax  credit" 
that  will  put  the  Viet  Nam  veteran  to  work. 
There  is  nothing  here  for  those  Americans 
who  have  been  laid  off  In  war-geared  Indus- 
tries. There  Is  nothing  here  to  stimulate 
unused  plant  capacity,  expand  work  forces 
and  Increase  production  to  meet  a  newly- 
developed  purchasing  power. 

The  Madison  Avenue  gimmick  of  a  catchy 
label — "job  development  tax  credit" —  is  false 
advertising  to  those  Americans  who  will  have 
to  foot  the  bill.  But  worse,  It  Is  deceptive 
and  cruelly  misleading  to  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  looking  to  their  govern- 
ment for  genuine  Job-creating  programs  In 
which  they  can  return  to  work,  do  a  day's 
work  and  again  be  a  part  o<  the  so-called 
work  ethic  of  America. 

THE  DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAl,  SALES 
CORPORATION    (disc) 

The  DISC  tax-giveaway  proposal  was 
originally  a  part  of  the  1970  trade  legislation 
that  failed  of  enactment.  Age  hasn't  made  It 
more  palatable.  In  this  proposal  the  Ad- 
ministration seeks  to  exempt  one  whole  In- 
dustry from  federal  taxation — the  export  In- 
dustry. 

Under  this  scheme,  corporations  would  set 
up  a  new  form  of  subsidiary  through  which 
all  of  a  company's  export  operations  would 
flow.  The  total  profits  of  such  a  subsidiary — 
in  other  words  all  of  a  company's  profits 
on  Its  exports — would  be  totally  free  of  fed- 
eral taxes.  The  only  responsibility  for  federal 
taxation  would  come  If  tbe  DISC'S  profits 
are  transferred  btu;k  to  the  pwrent  company 
as  dividends,  which  may  never  occur. 

In  full  operation,  the  tax  windfall,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury,  would  be  some 
•600  million  annually,  and  other  sources  have 
estimated  the  annual  tax  loss  to  be  as  high 
as  8955  million. 

Not  only  would  DISC  fail  to  lessen  the 
serious  trade  problems  that  this  country 
suffers,  it  would  further  distort  the  tax 
structure  by  creating  a  wholly  new  tax  loop- 
hole. In  addition,  the  DISC  proposal  provides 
no  added  Incentive  to  Increase  U.S.  exports. 
Companies  would  receive  a  tax  windfall  for 
doing  what  they  are  doing  now,  whertber 
their  exports  increase,  decrease  or  remain 
the  same. 

The  APL-CIO  commented  in  detail  on  this 
matter  in  testimony  in  1970  and  a  fuller  ex- 
fxjsition  of  our  ojyposltlon  to  this  blatant 
tax  giveaway  is  attached  to  my  testimony. 

EXCISE  TAX  ON    AUTOMOBILES 

Under  the  President's  recommendation  the 
7%  excise  tax  on  automobiles  would  be  elim- 
inated on  sales  that  took  place  after  August 
15,  1971. 

Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  the  auto 
excise  tax  would  have  dropped  to  5=>  in 
1971.  It  was  scheduled  to  fall  to  3%  In  1972. 
1%  m  1973.  and  to  be  eliminated  in  1974. 

This  scheduled  phase-out  was  postponed  by 
one  year  through  legislation  requested  by  the 
President  in  1970,  before  he  changed  his 
economic  game  plan  without  explanation  or 
apology.  At  the  time,  the  AFL-CIO  opposed 
the  President's  move  because  It  was  our  view 
that  excise  taxes  are  sales  taxes — direct  levies 
upon  consumers.  They  Inorease  prices  and,  to 
the  extent  they  curtail  the  consumption  of 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  Increased 
price,  they  contribute  to  unemployment  and 
a  drop  in  living  standards.  Thus  they  unfairly 
burden  those  who  must  buy  and  they  have 
little  effect  on  those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  buy  without  regard  to  price.  In  short, 


they  are  regressive  taxes  and  represent  the 
least  desirable  method  to  raise  needed  public 
revenues.  They  do  not  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  Inflation  and  unemployment,  and 
they  oould  potentlaUy  add  to  them. 

We  therefore  support  tbe  Administration's 
long  overdue  move  to  end  the  auto  excise 
tax — ^provided  the  consumer  receives  the  full 
benefit. 

It  Is  the  AnV-CIO's  position  that  the  sooner 
the  federal  government  gets  out  of  tbe  sales 
tax  business  the  better. 

ACCELERATION    OF    THE    TAX    CtTTS    OF    THE    TAX 
ACT    OF    19S9 


The  Administration  Is  recommending  a 
one-year  speedup  of  the  present  law's  sciied- 
uled  Increases  in  personal  exemptions  and  the 
standard  deduction.  Under  current  law,  per- 
sonal exemptions  will  lise  from  the  present 
9660  to  $700  In  1972  and  $750  In  1973.  Tbe 
standard  deduction,  under  present  law,  woiild 
Increase  to  14%  (maximum  $2,000)  In  1972 
and  15%  (maximum  $2,000)  in  1973.  It  Is  cur- 
rently 13%,  with  a  maximum  $1,500. 

The  President's  proposal  would  bring  the 
1973  provisions  Into  effect  In  1972.  Thus,  un- 
der the  proposal.  In  1972  Individuals  would  be 
able  to  claim  $750  for  each  dependent  rather 
than  the  $700  already  provided  for  In  the  IVuc 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  And  those  who  do  not 
Itemize  their  deductions  would  also  receive 
a  small  benefit  by  the  increase  in  the  stand- 
ard deduction  from  14%  to  15%. 

For  a  $10,000-lncQme  family  of  four,  this 
proposed  speedup  would  amount  to  a  one- 
shot  tax  reduction  of  $57  for  1972. 

According  to  the  Treasury,  the  effect  of  this 
action  would  be  a  revenue  loss  of  a  billion 
dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1972,  and  $1.3  billion  for  the  following  fis- 
cal year. 

Cuts  In  Individual  Income  taxes  have  been 
advocated  by  many  over  the  past  months  as  a 
means  to  add  to  consumer  purchasing  jxjwer 
and  bolster  the  economy.  The  APL-CIO  has 
fought  continuously  for  a  jxist  tax  structure 
which  would  provide  svifflclent  revenues  to 
permit  a  reduction  in  the  relative  tax  bur- 
dens of  low-  and  middle-Income  individuals. 

On  August  9,  1971,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  stated : 

We  believe  that  quick  and  effective  achieve- 
ment of  tax  justice  Is  essential  to  strengthen 
the  performance  of  the  nation's  economy  and 
to  increase  the  amount  of  federal  revenue, 
needed  to  eliminate  the  public-investment 
shortages  that  are  a  source  of  many  of  Amer- 
ica's critical  social  problems. 

America  needs  the  added  tax  revenues  and 
Improved  public  faclUties  that  tax  justice 
could  provide — ^rather  than  continued  and 
expanded  windfalls  for  the  rich.  Effective 
loophole-closing  would  also  raise  sufficient 
additional  revenue  to  enable  a  reduction  In 
the  relative  tax  burden  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

Thus  it  has  been  our  position  that  such  tax 
reductions  should  not  be  financed  out  of  the 
monies  that  could  and  should  be  used  for  re- 
building urban  areas,  expanding  mass  transit, 
education,  health  care,  pollution  controls 
and  other  needed  public  investments.  Rather, 
they  should  be  financed  out  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  presently  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  federal  Treasury  beca\ise  of  the  \oop- 
hole  of  special  privilege  to  wealthy  Individ- 
uals and  corporations. 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  concept  of  tax 
reductions  for  Individuals — especially  In  the 
low-  and  middle-Income  groups — on  an  equl- 
taWle  basis.  However,  these  reductions  should 
come  about  as  the  result  of  tax  reforms  that 
close  existing  loopholes  and  abuses  and  bring 
additional  necessary  funds  Into  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  This  Is  the  sort  of  personal  redis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burden  that  can  help 
spur  an  economic  recovery  and  boost  pur- 
chasing power. 

It  should  also  bs  pointed  out  that  tbt 
personal  exemption  Increase  is  a  small,  one- 
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shot  tax  relief  proposal,  moving  up  by  one 
year  that  which  Congress  has  already  sched- 
uled to  become  effective  In  1973.  This  re- 
duction can  In  no  way,  shape  or  form  bal- 
ance the  huge  new  giveaway  to  corporations. 
The  small  tax  cut,  moved  forward  by  one 
year,  must  be  viewed  for  what  It  Is — a  thinly 
veiled  sop  to  moderate-  and  middle-income 
Americans,  calculated  to  obscure  the  Impact 
of  huge  corporate  tax  glveways.  Put  into 
specific  terms,  a  $l0.0OO-per-year  family 
would  receive  about  the  same  added  tax 
break  as  a  corporation  which  purchases  a 
new  electric  typewriter. 

The  President's  proposal  also  favors  cor- 
porations over  the  average  American  tax- 
payer as  to  effective  dates  of  the  tax  cut. 

Individuals  would  not  receive  their  ap- 
proximately $1  per  week  tax  cuts  until  next 
year.  The  $3  to  (5  billion  tax  giveaway  to 
business  through  depreciation  speedups  was 
put  into  effect  retroactive  to  January  1,  1971. 
The  Investment  credit,  under  the  President's 
proposal,  would  be  retroactive  to  August  16, 
1971. 

The  President's  proposal  Is  sorely  lacking 
In  any  equality  between  the  Individual  and 
the  giant  corporation.  The  Treasury  esti- 
mates that  the  Individual  tax  cuts  will  have 
a  total  cost  of  $2.3  billion.  However,  In  Fiscal 
1972  alone,  $6.3  billion  wovild  be  given  to 
corporations — $3.1  billion  In  Investment  tax 
credits  and  DISC  plus  $3.2  billion  for  the 
depreciation  speedup.  Between  now  and  1980 
the  tax  score  would  be :  American  Individual 
taxpayers  $2.3  billion  saved — corporations 
$70  billion  saved. 

THE  ATL-CIO   PROPOSALS 

When  all  of  the  economic  proposaJs  are  ex- 
amined closely — who  will  be  the  recipients, 
who  win  be  the  losers,  who  will  have  to  pay 
out  more  In  taxes,  and  who  will  pay  less  In 
taxes — it  is  clear  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal Is  a  form  of  socialism  for  big  business. 

The  American  people  have  been  told  re- 
peatedly by  this  Administration  that  public 
treasury  money  cannot  be  spent  In  behalf 
of  worthwhile  projects  that  are  beully  needed 
and  will  create  new  Jobs.  Such  expenditures 
would  be  inflationary,  they  are  told.  Yet  pub- 
lic funds  diverted  or  credited  to  private  cor- 
poratlona, allegedly  to  spur  Investment  and 
private  spending,  are  considered  by  the  Ad- 
ministration  to   be   non-lnfiatlonary. 

A  clear  Ultistratlon  of  this  dual  standard 
Is  the  refusal  by  this  Admlnistnitlon  to  spend 
$12  billion  of  funds  apprtxprlated  by  Congress 
for  public  purposes.  At  the  end  of  1970,  there 
were  about  3,000  applications  for  federal  ap- 
proval of  waste  treatment  facilities.  There 
were  800  applications  for  water  and  sewer 
projects,  1,600  applications  for  hospitals  and 
public  health  centers  and  hundreds  of  other 
public  faclUtles  in  all  50  states. 

All  of  these  public  Improvements  will  cost 
money  to  build — money  that  will  pay  wages, 
buy  materials,  create  sound  economic  expan- 
sion. But  this  Administration  refuses  to 
spend  public  money  for  the  public  good. 

America  has  seen  the  President  veto  meas- 
ures passed  by  Congress  for  housing  and 
urban  development;  for  health,  education, 
welfare  and  anti-poverty  programs.  The 
President  has  vetoed  manpower  programs 
and  public  works  programs — job -creating 
programs  of  all  kinds.  All  of  these  programs 
have  been  rejected  by  this  Administration. 
Instead,  the  billions  of  dollars  that  would 
fund  these  programs  will  go  Into  the  cor- 
porate coffers  as  tax  aredlts,  tax  deferrals  on 
exports  and  depreciation  allowances  that 
have  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  nation's 
actual  needs  and  are  of  doubtful  economic 
Btlmulatlon. 

We  believe  that  firm  steps  must  be  taken 
to  preclude  any  further  erosion  in  the  fed- 
wal  government's  ablUty  to  meet  the  nation's 
public   Investment  needs.  We   believe   firm 


atepe  must  be  taken  to  further  the  goals  of 
tax  justice  and  pave  the  way  to  a  healthy 
balanced  economic  recovery.  The  AFL-CIO, 
therefore,  urges  the  Oongrees  to  take  the 
following  action: 

1.  Overturn  the  Treasury's  accelerated  de- 
preciation ruling.  Creation  of  the  so-called 
asset  Depredtttlan  Reserve  System  has 
speeded  up  business  depreciation  writeoffs 
by  20  percent  and  ended  the  requirement 
that  business  actually  replace  machines  and 
equipment  at  about  the  same  rate  they  are 
written  off.  By  halting  this  giveaway,  Con- 
gress oould  recoup  $800  million  for  the  six 
months  period  ended  June  SO,  1971,  and  $3.2 
billion  would  be  saved  in  fiscal  1972.  Over 
the  decade  a  $37  billion  corporation  bonanza 
would  be  avoided. 

2.  Completely  reject  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  reinstltute  the  business  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  If  rejected,  Congress  would 
save  the  U.S.  Treasury  $3  billion  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  $4  billion  In  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1973,  and  result  In  a  permanent  and 
growing  saving  to  the  Tresisury  estimated  at 
some  $27  billion  between  now  and  1980. 

3.  Completely  reject  the  Administration's 
proposed  DISC.  By  refusing  to  allow  corpora- 
tions to  spin  off  Into  export  subsidiaries  and 
defer  taxes.  Congress  could  save  the  U.S. 
Treasury  from  $600  million  to  $956  million 
per  year. 

4.  Immediately  enact,  retroactive  to  July 
1,  1971,  an  excess-profits  tax  modeled  after 
that  In  effect  during  the  Korean  War  period. 
Such  a  tax  should  remain  In  effect  during 
any  period  of  freeze,  controls,  or  restraints. 
Tax  rates  must  be  high  enough  to  ensure 
fair  and  even-handed  application  of  stabili- 
zation policies.  Effective  machinery  should 
be  established  to  ensure  enforcement. 

6.  We  urge  speedy  congressional  action 
toward  completion  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  tax  reform.  The  major  reforms  we 
recommend  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Close  tbe  capital-gains  loophole. 

The  preferential  half-tax  rate  which  ap- 
plies to  gains  on  unearned  Income  from 
stocks  or  other  property  sold  at  a  profit  and 
the  zero  tax  that  applies  to  such  gains  when 
passed  on  at  death  are  tbe  most  disruptive 
and  unfair  elements  In  our  tax  structure. 
We  believe  that  there  cannot  be  tax  justice 
so  long  as  unearned  Income  from  capital 
gains  Is  half-taxed  while  earned  Income  Is 
taxed  In  full.  Elimination  of  the  capital  gains 
loophole  for  both  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions and  taxing  capital  gains  on  property 
transferred  at  death  would  yield  an  annual 
revenue  gain  of  approximately  $10  to  $12 
bUllon. 

(b)  Tbe  tax  abuses  of  the  oil,  gas  and 
other  mineral  Industries  should  be  com- 
pletely ended.  The  22%  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance and  the  intangible  drilling  allowance 
are  out-and-out  abuses  that  deserve  imme- 
diate repeal.  The  approximate  revenue  gain 
would  be  $2.5  billion. 

(c)  The  10%  mlnlmum-tax  rate  included 
In  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  should  be 
strengthened.  This  tax  requires  some  tax 
payments  on  the  part  of  Individuals  with 
large  amounts  of  Income  from  tax-sheltered 
sources,  such  as  capital  gains,  real  estate  de- 
preciation, oil  depletion,  and  hobby  farms. 
PVjr  example,  doubling  tbe  rate  would  pro- 
vide a  revenue  gain  of  $600  million. 

(d)  The  maximum-tax  provisions  of  the 
1969  Act  should  be  eliminated.  This  provides 
an  uncalled-for  tax  bonanza  to  top  corpo- 
rate executives  and  others  whose  Income 
comes  from  astronomically  high  fees  and 
salaries.  The  approximate  revenue  gain  would 
be  $200  million. 

(e)  The  tax  exemption  for  Interest  Income 
from  state  and  local  bonds  should  be  dis- 
allowed. Such  Income  should  be  taxed  In 
full  with  the  federal  government  guarantee- 
ing the  bonds  and  providing  an  Interest  sub- 


sidy to  assure  that  the  fiscal  powers  of  the 
state  and  local  governments  are  not  ham- 
pered. 

(f)  In  addition  to  the  reforms  In  the  fed- 
eral individual  and  corporate  Income  tax,  a 
major  overhaul  of  federal  estate  and  gift 
taxes  Is  a  prereqxiisite  to  the  achievement  of 
tax  justice.  Present  law  provides  a  host  of 
opportunities  to  m1nlml?ie  or  entirely  avoid 
these  taxes  or  postpone  payment  for  genera- 
tions through  devices  such  as  family  trusts. 

It  is  the  AFIr-CIO's  firm  belief  that  Amer- 
ica's needs  are  too  critical  and  every  dollar 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  too  badly  needed  for 
vital  programs  to  allow  any  siphoning  off  of 
public  funds  for  private  gain.  America  can- 
not afford  this  $70  billion  tax  windfall  to  big 
business.  America  needs  genuine  tax  reform. 
The  U.S.  Treasury  must  be  used  In  the  public 
Interest  to  build  a  better  America  for  all 
Americans,  not  as  a  trough  for  private  greed 
and  private  gain. 

Appendix  1 

The  President's  proposals,  fiscal  year  ended 

June   30.   1972 

[BlUlons  of  dollars] 

Tax  benefits  to  business  : 

Investment  credit $3.0 

Domestic  International  Sales  Corpo- 
ration (DISC) -- .1 

Depreciation  speedup 3.  1 

Total  business  tax  benefits 6.3 


Costs  to  individuals  and  State  and  local 
governments : 
Postponement    of    Federal    pay    in- 
crease       13 

Reduction  of  Federal  employment .  5 

Postponement  of  welfare  and  State 
aids   2.9 

Total    costs   to   Individuals   and 
State  and  local  governments..     4.7 

Acceleration  of  Individual  Income  tax 

cuts   10 

Elimination  of  auto  excise a.  3 

Total 3.3 

Net  costs  to  Individuals  and  State 

and  local  governments 1.4 

Note. — The  10  percent  Import  surcharge 
has  not  been  Included  in  the  analysis  since 
neither  Its  budgetary  effect  nor  Its  Impact  on 
individuals,  domestic  or  foreign  corporatlosis, 
or  Federal  revenues  can  be  reliably  estimated. 

Source. — The  White  House,  "Explanatory 
Material  on  the  President's  Economic  Pro- 
gram." 

APPENDIX  Z.-ESTIMATfO  ANNUAL  REVENUE  LOSSES  RE- 
SULTING FROM  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  INCOME  TAX 
PROPOSALS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1971-80 

|Billionsotdo*lara| 


Domsstic 

Intirn*- 

Depreci-                       tlonal  Total  T»x  rt- 

ation    Invest-         Sales  business  duction 

speedup      ment         Corp.  tax  re-  for  indi- 

(ADR)     credit       (DISC)  duction  vidua! 


1971 

J0.8  - 
3.2 

J0.8 
6.3 

1972 

CO 

$0.1 

$1.0 

1973 

3  6 

4.0 

.4 

8.0 

1.3 

1974 

4.0 

2  5 

.6 

7.1  .. 

1975 

4.3 

2.6 

6 

7.5  .. 

1976 

4.7 

2  8 

6 

8.1  .. 

1977 

4.6 

2.9 

.6 

8.1  .. 

1978 

4  1 

3.0 

.6 

7.7  .. 

1979 

3.9 

3.2 

.6 

7.7  .. 

1980 

3.8 

3.4 

.6 

7.8  .. 

Total. . . . 

37.0 

27,4 

4.7 

f9.1 

2.3 

Source:  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
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APPENDIX  3.-IMPACT  OF  THE  1-YEAR  ACCELERATION 
OF  PERSONAL  EXEMPTIONS  AND  STANDARD  DEDUC- 
TION   FAMILY   OF   4  ' 


Wage  or 

salary 

income 

1972  income- 
tax  liatiility 
under  1969 
tax  law 

1972  income- 
tax  liability 
Nixon 
proposal 

1972  Max 
reduction 

$3,000 

0 

0  .. 

$140 

514 

905 

1,309 

1,820 

3,010 

14,560 

$5,000 

$170 

$30 

$7,500 

560 

46 

$10,000 

$12,500 

$15.000 

$20,000 

$50,000 

962 

1,370 

1,864 

3,060 

14,660 

57 
61 
44 

50 
100 

1  Assumes  joint  return  and  standard  deduction  or  low-income 
allowance,  whichever  is  higher. 
•This  tax  reduction  appfies  only  to  1972  tax  returns — these 
ame  reductions  would  apply  for  1973  and  future  years  under 
listing  (Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969)  law. 


AppxNDnc  4 
Effect  of  depreciation  apeedup  and  10  per- 
cent investment  credit  on  corporate  In- 
come tax  liability 

Purchase  ol  $100,000  worth  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  10-year  life. 
Under  1970  law: 
Purchase    of    machinery    equip- 
ment     flOO.OOO 

Depreciation         wrlte-oll         ( 10 

years)     - -       10.000 

Reduction   In   tax    liability    due 

to  purchase  (487c  of  »10,000)  ..         4,  800 

Under  ADR  plus  10%   Investment 

tax  credit: 
Purchase      of      machinery      and 

equipment    100.000 

Depreciation   write-off    (changed 

to  8-year  life  by  ADR) 12,500 

Reduction  in  tax  liability   (48% 

of  $12,500)    -         6,000 

Plus  10%  investment  credit 10,000 

Total  reduction  In  tax  liabil- 
ity         18.000 

Appendix  5 
THX  NEED  ro»  AN  ExcTss-PHorrrs  tax 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  the  Congress  to 
enact  Immediately  an  excess-profits  tax. 
Such  a  tax  could  be  modeled  after  the  Ko- 
rean War  excees-proflts  tax.  It  should  be 
made  retroactive  to  July  1.  1971,  and  should 
remain  In  effect  so  long  as  the  wages  and 
salaries  are  subject  to  any  form  of  freeze. 
controls,  or  restraints. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  emphasized  in  Execu- 
tive Council  Statements  and  by  Convention 
Resolutions  over  the  past  six  years  that  11 
economic  controls  are  necessary  and  are  ap- 
plied equitably  and  across-the-boftrd  to 
wages,  prices,  rents,  profits,  dividends  and 
Interest  rates,  we  would  support  such  a 
program. 

1.  So  long  03  profits  are  unchecked  while 
wages  and  salaries  are  restrained,  the  test  of 
equity  is  not  met. 

Profits  are  the  Incomes  of  corporations: 
wages  and  salaries  are  the  incomes  of  peo- 
ple. Wage  controls  or  restraints,  without  ac- 
companying controls  on  the  Incomes  of  cor- 
porations and  stockholders,  are  grossly  in- 
equitable. They  result  In  a  one-sided  shift 
In  the  nation's  Income  and  wealth  Into  the 
hands  of  corporations  and  shareholders. 

2.  The  only  effective  way  that  profits  can 
be  restrained  is  through  taxation. 

Wages  and  salaries  can  be  immediately 
and  effectively  controlled  because  every  em- 
ployer acts  as  an  enforcer.  Corporate  profits 
can  only  be  effectively  controlled  through  the 
tax  structure. 

3.  Effective  restraints  on  profits,  through 
the  tax  structure,  must  accompany  any  re- 
straint on  wages  if  there  is  to  be  balanced 
economic  growth  as  well  as  equity. 


These  points  were  made  conclusively  by 
Lawrence  R.  Klein  and  V.  O.  Duggal  in  a 
detailed  study  of  economic  stabilization  al- 
ternatives (Wharton  Qxjarterly^  Summer 
1971).  These  renowned  economlata  stated 
that: 

"Since  prices  respond  sluggishly  to  a  slower 
growth  In  wage  rates,  corporate  profits,  cal- 
culated resldually,  rise.  Profits  cut  into  the 
extra  funds  taken  from  wage  earners.  The 
additional  profits,  except* for  a  small  part  that 
goes  into  dividends,  are  not  spent  and  have 
no  impact  effect  on  the  system." 

They  recommend  a  profit  tax  formula 
which  would  assure  that  after  tax  profits  are 
no  greater  than  they  would  have  been  in  the 
absence  of  wage  restraints. 

The  study  concludes  by  stating  that  ".  .  . 
it  is  imperative  that  wage  guidelines  be  ac- 
companied by  profit  guidelines,  not  only  be- 
cause of  Implied  fairness  In  burden  sharing 
among  different  socio-economic  groups,  but 
because  of  the  need  to  return  the  additional 
profit  to  the  income  stream  where  It  will  work 
most  efficiently  to  increase  economic  ac- 
tivity." 

4.  An  excess-profits  tax,  fairly  applied,  adds 
balance  to  recovery  and  provides  urgently 
needed  revenues  for  public  investment. 

During  the  Korean  period  for  example,  a 
30%  tax  was  applied  to  excess  profits  as  part 
of  the  stabilization  program.  At  the  same 
time,  to  avoid  hardship  situations  alternative 
methods  of  calculating  excess  profits  were 
provided  and  a  celling  was  placed  on  the  total 
tax  burden  a  corporation  could  be  required 
to  pay. 

This  Ux.  In  effect  between  July  1,  1950  and 
December  31,  1963,  raised  $2.5  billion  in  its 
first  full  year  of  operation — equivalent  to 
1 1  %  of  total  corporate  Income  tax  revenue. 
The  combined  corporate  Income  tax  revenue 
was  $22  billion.  Over  the  3»^  years  of  its  oper- 
ation, $7  billion  in  needed  public  revenues 
were  raised. 

There  is  also  the  probability  of  a  profit 
windfall  m  1971  resulting  from  the  90  day 
freeze  which  has  nullified  duly  negotiated 
wage  Increases  of  millions  of  Americans 
which  are  already  reflected  in  the  pricing 
structure  of  American  corporations. 

5.  During  periods  of  recovery,  sharp  in- 
creases in  productivity  and  plant  OTid  equip- 
ment utilization  result  in  sharp  and  imme- 
diate Increases  in  profits. 

Again,  because  of  this,  srtabdllzatlon  meas- 
ures which  fail  to  Include  profit  restraints  re- 
sult In  a  one-aided  shift  in  Income  between 
workers  and  owners — even  If  prices  remain 
stable. 

During  all  recent  periods  of  recovery,  profits 
rose  quicker  and  faster  than  any  other  major 
sector.  For  example,  from  1954  to  1955,  profits 
rose  27% — employee  compensation  8%,  and 
from  1958  to  1959.  corporation  profits  In- 
creased 28% — employee  compensation  only 
8%.  And  during  those  periods  there  were  no 
restraints  on  wages  or  salaries. 

Data  now  appearing  for  the  present  period 
Indicate  the  same  phenomenon.  Corporate 
profits  have  bounced  back  to  about  1986  peak 
level  while  operating  rates  are  still  37%  be- 
low capacity  and  5.1  million  people  are  un- 
employed. 

The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
for  example,  In  its  August  1971  "Economic 
Letter"  notes  that  "...  virtually  all  of  the 
22%  decline  in  manufacturing  earnings  dur- 
ing the  recession  has  been  made  up  during 
the  first  two  quarters  of  the  recovery." 

The  Bank  goes  on  to  note  that  reports  from 
1300  nonflnanclal  corporations  showed  an 
11  %  Increase  in  after  tax  profits  between  the 
second  quarter  of  1970  and  1971  and  that 
"only  four  quarters  in  the  past  two  decades 
have  shown  a  more  widespread  advance  In 
profits." 

Under  such  clrcximstanoes  the  failure  to 
enact  profit  restraints  while  wagee  are  con- 
trolled would  inevitably  result  in  a  massive 
profits  boom,  would  add  inflationary  preesiires 
and  pave  the  way  for  another  and  perhaps 
deeper  recession. 


CORPORATX  TAX  ACTIONS KOXEAN  STABIUZATION 

PKRIOD 

The  Korean  excess-profits  tax  was  effective 
between  July  1.  1950  and  December  31.  1963. 
The  bill  (Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1960)  was 
signed  into  law  January  3,  1951.  retroactive 
to  July  1.  1960. 

The  tax  was  applied  as  follows: 

(1)  The  excess-profito  tax  rate  was  30%. 

(2)  There  was  a  celUng  rate  of  6B%.  That 
la.  the  total  corporate  tax  liability  oould  not 
exceed  82%  of  income. 

(3)  The  base  period  could  be  calculated  In 
either  of  two  ways: 

(a)  86%  of  the  average  profit  levels  from 
1M8  to  1949  with  one  year  aUowed  to  be 
dropped,  or 

(b)  A  rate  of  return  on  investment  acocwd- 
ing  to  the  following  schedule : 

Less  than  $5  million,  12%. 
$5-$10  million.  10%. 
Over  $10  million.  8%. 

Investment  was  equity  capital,  retained 
earnings  plus  borrowed  capital. 

OTHER    CORPOaATE    TAX    ACTIONS 

Prom  July  1.  1960.  to  March  31.  1951.  the 
corporate  tax  rate  was  raised  to  47%  from 
the  46%  level. 

On  April  1,  1951,  the  rate  was  raised  to  52%. 
Also  the  tax  on  corporate  capital-gains  was 
raised  on  April  1,  1951,  to  26%— it  was  26%. 

The  revenue  generated  by  the  excess  profits 
tax  was  as  follows: 

|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


Year 


Corporate  Income  tax 

Excess- profits      (excluding  excess 

tax  revenue  profit) 


1950  _ 
1951. 
1952 
1953. 


1.39 
2.46 
1.55 
1.61 


15.9 
19.6 
17.  ( 
18.3 


Appendix   6 

CORPORATE    PROFITS    nSST-HALr.    1971 

(From  the  August  1971  Issue,  Monthly  Eco- 
nomic Letter  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  Tork) 

"Earnings  In  the  second  quarter  rebovmded 
almost  to  pre-recesslon  peaks.  Both  sales  and 
margins  improved. 

"Reports  from  nearly  1,300  non-financial 
corporations  tabulated  by  the  First  National 
City  Bank's  Economic  Department  showed 
an  average  year-to-year  increase  of  11%  in 
after-tax  earnings  in  the  second  quarter,  m 
the  first  quarter,  this  same  group  of  firms 
had  a  7%  rise  in  profits. 

"Only  four  quarters  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades have  shown  a  more  widespread  advance 
in  profits. 

"For  the  most  part,  the  rise  in  earnings 
paralleled  the  booet  in  sales  volume  that 
characterized  the  recovery.  In  addition, 
profit  margins  showed  a  moderate  but  en- 
couraging advance,  refiectlng  the  benefits 
of  extensive  cost  cutting.  Profit  marina 
rose  to  5.3  cents  per  dollar  of  salee,  compared 
with  5  cents  In  the  first  quarter  and  5.1 
cents  a  year  ago.  .  . 

"Altogether,  after-tax  profits  of  manufac- 
turers rose  12%  over  the  same  quarter  » 
year  earlier.  Compared  with  the  previous 
quarter,  earnings  were  also  12%  higher. 

"After  adjustment  for  seasonal  variation 
.  .  .  virtually  all  of  the  22%  decline  In  manu- 
facturing earnings  during  the  recession  has 
made  up  during  the  first  two  quarters  of 
recovery." 

The  article  in  the  bank's  newsletter  also 
explains  why  the  bank  examinee  company 
reports  to  stockholders,  rather  than  depend 
on  the  Commerce  Department's  reports  on 
profits.  It  explains  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's reports  on  profits  are  essentially 
based  on  corporate  tax  reports  to  IRS  and, 
therefore,  are  less  valid  descriptions  of  ooc- 
porate  profitability.  (There  are  also  some 
questions  about  the  accuracy  of  the  reports 
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to  stockholders,  but  the  article  states  that 
these  report*  "are  probably  closest  to  the 
concept  of  earning  power  used  explicitly  or 
implicitly  by  management.  .  .") 

The  article  states: 

"The  idea  of  a  separate  set  of  books  for 
the  tax  collector  Is  nothing  new  in  human 
history.  This  country's  complicated  corporate 
tax  structure  has  today  made  this  almoet  a 
necessity.  Corporate  management  would  be 
dereUct  In  its  duty  to  stockholders  If  it  did 
not  utilize  every  legal  means  of  minimizing 
reported  income  and  therefore  taxes.  Yet  Just 
because  this  method  of  reprartlng  taxable 
profits  Is  hedged  about  by  laws  and  regula- 
tions, that  does  not  mean  that  It  Is  the 
"true"  picture  of  what  Is  happening  to  busi- 
ness and  Its  earning  capacity." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
AFL-CIO.  as  well  as  some  Investment  coun- 
selors, emphasize  the  Importance  of  changes 
In  the  corporate  cash-flow  (after-tax  profits 
plus  depreciation  allowances)  as  a  more  ac- 
curate indicator  of  the  financial  ability  of 
corporate  enterprise. 

Appendix  7 

the  corporate  cash-flow  since  1960 

The  inflation  problem  of  recent  years 
started  with  a  profit  Infiation.  which  per- 
sisted through  most  of  the  pas^  decade. 

The  cash-flow  to  corporations  (after-tax 
profits  plus  depreciation  allowances)  shot  up 
sharply  In  the  1960s,  much  faster  than  wages 
and  salaries.  By  the  first  half  of  1969.  before 
the  recession  started,  the  corporate  cash- 
flow had  skyrocketed  far  out  of  line  with 
Improvements  in  workers'  wages. 

Between  1960  and  the  first  half  of  1969. 
before  the  onset  of  the  recession: 

The  cash-flow  to  corporations  shot  up  87% . 

But  the  after-tax  personal  Income  of  all 
-Americans  was  up  only  77  7o — about  one- 
eighth  less  than  the  corporate  cash-flow.  And 
that  Includes  the  effects  of  a  large  Increase 
in  employment  and  substantial  increases  in 
income  from  interest  payments,  rent  and 
dividends,  as  well  as  the  income  gains  of 
wage  and  salary  earners. 

The  after-tax  weekly  earnings  of  the  aver- 
age non-supervisory  worker  In  private,  non- 
farm  employment  were  up  merely  34%  — 
three-fifths  less  than  the  corporate  cash- 
flow. In  terms  of  buying  pwwer.  the  gain  was 
only  about  10%. 

The  cash-flow  to  corporations  soared  from 
1960  to  1966  and  continued  up  at  a  some- 
what slower  p>ace  through  the  first  half  of 
1969.  From  the  latter  half  of  1969  through 
the  end  of  1970,  the  recession — combined 
with  the  sharp  rise  of  Interest  rates  and  lag- 
ging productivity — brought  a  decline  In  the 
profits  on  non-financial  corporations  and 
their  cash-fiow  leveled  off. 

However.  In  the  late  19608  and  particu- 
larly In  1969-1970,  interest  rates  shot  up — 
resulting  in  rising  costs  and  prices  and 
sharply  Increasing  bank  profits.  So,  while  the 
cash-flow  of  non-financial  corpwrations  rose 
more  slowly  in  the  late  1960s  and  leveled  off 
between  the  first  half  of  1969  and  the  end 
of  1970.  bank  profits  soared. 

As  a  result,  the  cash-fiow  to  corporations 
generally  (including  banks)  moved  up  a  bit, 
even  during  the  recession  of  1969-1970. 

In  the  first  half  of  1971,  despite  sluggish 
conditions  in  most  parts  of  the  economy, 
profits  and  the  cash-fiow  rebounded — mov- 
ing up  much  more  rapidly  than  the  gross 
national  product.  There  has  been  a  widen- 
ing of  profit  margins  and  a  rise  In  the  volume 
of  sales,  as  well  as  a  continuing  increase  of 
depreciation  allowances. 

By  the  first  half  of  1971 — ^vrtth  industry 
operating  at  only  73%  of  productive  capac- 
ity— the  cash-fiow  to  corporations  was  108% 
at>ove  1960. 


Corporate  cash- flow,  after-tax  profits  plus 
depreciation  allowances 

[In  bUUons] 

1960    $61.6 

1961    63.5 

1962    61.3 

1963    64.8 

1964    72.3 

1965    82.9 

1966    89.5 

1967    89.6 

1968    94.6 

1969    96.8 

First  half  1969 98.4 

1970    97.4 

First  half  1971 107.1 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  (Commerce. 


Appendix  8 

THX   QTVXSTMZNT  TAX   CREDIT 

The  Investment-oredit  tax  privilege — at 
7% — was  added  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  In  1963,  liberalized  In  1064.  suspended 
temporartly  between  Octoiber  1966  and  March 
1967,  and  eliminated  In  December  1969. 

When  offered  In  1962,  the  rationale  was 
the  same  as  today.  That  Is,  such  a  scheme 
would  Improve  our  trade  position.  Increase 
productivity,  and  proimote  Jobs  and  economic 

gFOWth. 

At  the  time,  it  was  the  portion  of  the 
APL-dO  that  the  proposal  was  "ill  con- 
ceived" and  It  was  our  view  that  such  Incen- 
tives set  the  stage  for  unsustainable  one- 
sector  capital -goods  booms  that  serve  to  dis- 
tort and  disrupt  the  eocoomy. 

Our  objections  proved  valid,  tor  the  causes 
of  our  ouirent  Infiation,  excess  capacity  and 
high  unemployment  are  In  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  capital -goods  boom  of  1963-1980. 
In  aJmost  every  year  of  that  period,  bruainese 
outlays  for  fixed  Investment  shot  up  much 
faster  thazi  the  gross  national  product  or 
any  other  sector  of  the  private  eoonomy.  In 
the  six  years  1083-1986  the  real  volume  of 
such  outlays  soaied  almost  66%,  close  to 
9%  per  year.  Spending  on  machinery  and 
equipment  in  real  dollars  leai>ed  to  67% .  Cor- 
porate  profits  increased  33%  and  cash-fiows 
(profits  and  depreciation  allowances )  shot 
up  48%.  In  contrast,  the  average  weekly 
tEike-home  pay  of  non -supervisory  virorkers 
(over  half  the  labor  force)  rose  less  than 
30%  and.  after  adjustment  for  price  changes, 
the  Increase  was  only  8%. 

This  unsustainable  capital-goods  boom 
generated  inflatiomary  pressures  In  the 
eoonomy.  It  was  Inevitably  building  up  for  a 
leveling  off  or  decline  since  it  was  adding 
to  the  economy's  productive  capacity  at  a 
much  faster  pace  than  tbe  demand  for  goods 
and  services. 

The  7%  Investment  credit  was  flrst  Insti- 
tuted in  1982;  yet  it  was  not  until  the  mas- 
sive tax  cut  of  1964  and  the  increases  in 
public  investments  that  grew  out  of  the 
Oreat  Society  programs  began  that  any 
appredBlble  effect  on  unemployment  was 
felt.  Ftor  example,  between  1962  and  1964 
the  unemiployment  rate  continued  to  stick 
around  the  5.5  7ti  level  and  it  actually  rose 
between  1962  and  1963.  It  was  not  until  the 
end  of  1063  that  the  rate  began  to  ease. 

Fnirthermiore,  in  1962  Industry  was  oper- 
ating at  82%  of  capacity — compared  to 
today's  slttiation  where  28%  of  capacity  lies 
idle.  This  same  mistake  must  not  be  re- 
peated. 

The  fact  that  the  real  volume  of  business 
investment  outlays  has  decUned  somewhat 
since  the  end  of  1969  stems  clearly  from  the 
existing  substantial  excess  capacity. 

Thotigh  corporate  profits  are  down  some- 
what from  1968  peak  levels,  caah-fiows — a 
much  better  Inddcator  of  the  availability  of 
funds    for    buslnese    Investment — have    in- 


creased substantially  despite  the  recession. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1971  corporations 
were  generating  cash  at  an  annual  rate  ot 
$108.6  billion,  15%  above  even  the  third 
quarter  1968  rate — the  peak  period  of  the 
corporate -profit  boom. 

•The  clear  relationship  between  Industry's 
operating  rate  and  the  volume  of  demand 
for  capital  goods  was  recently  indicated  in  a 
repwrt  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Accord- 
ing to  the  April  26  issue  of  that  nevrapaper, 
J.  T.  Bailey.  Presldenrt  of  Warner  &  Swasey 
Co..  stated:  "Historically,  an  o;>eratlng  rate 
of  80%  Is  required  to  produce  a  good  level 
of  orders  for  machine  tools."  And  a  good  level 
of  orders  for  other  types  of  capital  goods  may 
require  an  operating  rate  of  85  %  or  more. 

Obviously,  what  the  economy  and  corpora- 
tions lack  at  present  is  customers,  not  ma- 
ohinery  and  eqtilpment. 


Appendix  0 
the  atl-cio  position  in  opposition  to  disc 

On  May  19,  1970,  the  AFL-CIO  appeared 
before  the  Oomznlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  testify  on  Pending  Foreign  Trade  Pro- 
posals. In  response  to  a  question  by  Oon- 
greesman  Richard  Pulton,  the  APL-C7IO  pre- 
sented Its  objections  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
mesit's  proposed  Domestic  International 
Salee  Corporation  (DISC)  In  simimary  form. 

The  fcHlowlng  are  the  specific  objections  of 
the  AFL-CIO  to  DISC: 

1.  The  DISC  proposal  would  create  a  new 
tax  loophole  Which  In  the  main  would 
benefit  large  corporations.  An  entire  Indus- 
try— ^the  export  Industry — would  be  freed 
of  Federal  taxes. 

Under  present  tax  law  profits  from  export 
sales  are  subject  to  U.S.  Income  taxes  in  the 
year  earned.  U.S.  Income  taxes  on  profits  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  are  deferred — ^they  do  not 
have  to  be  p>ald  until  such  time  as  dividends 
are  brought  back  to  the  U.S. 

Through  the  DISC  proposal  the  Treasury 
seeks  to  achieve  equity  through  extending 
and  widening  the  existing  tax  deferral  loop- 
hole to  profits  from  export  sales  of  dconestic 
corporations.  The  Treasury  would,  therefore, 
widen  an  existing  loophole.  entren<ai  it  fur- 
ther Into  the  law  and  postpone  or  preclude 
any  opportunity  to  eliminate  this  preference. 

2.  The  DI90  provides  no  added  Incentive 
to  increase  U.S.  exports.  The  benefits  of  tax 
deferral  would  flow  to  all  firms  exporting 
goods — regardless  of  whether  their  export 
sales  increase,  decline  or  remain  stable. 

3.  The  DISC  proposal  would  be  a  windfall 
tax  bonanza  to  many  corporations. 

A  major  beneficiary  of  the  tax  provision 
would  be  large  U.S.  based  multi-national 
corporations.  Those  corporations  export  semi- 
finished goods  end  components  to  foreign 
plants  which  in  turn  ccmpete  with  UJ3. 
goods. 

Similarly  a  major  purpose  of  the  DE90  pno 
posal,  according  to  the  Treaetiry,  Is  to  permit 
smaller  firms  to  enter  the  export  market  or 
expand  export  sales.  In  our  view,  the  rise  of 
hvige  multi-corporations  Is  a  major  factor 
In  p)recludlng  smaller  firms  from  developing 
markets  abroad,  "nieee  htige  corporations 
produce  for  export  as  well  as  operate  through 
foreign  subsidiaries.  Hence,  the  opportunity 
to  establish  DIBCs  would  enhance  the  finan- 
cial portion  ot  these  huge.  Internationally- 
based  operations.  I^elr  ability  to  control 
international  markets  would  be  reinforced 
and  smaller  firms  could  not  Improve  their 
competitive  position. 

4.  Ths  DISC  proposal  would  open  oppor- 
tunities for  tax  avoidance  thro>ugh  book- 
keeping gimmickry  between  the  DISC  and 
Its  parent  corporation.  The  Treasury's  pro- 
posal would  permit  tax-free  reorganizations 
Into  VVBOb,  provide  additional  opportunity 
for    corporatloiis    to    accumulate    t&x-tree 
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ftuvdB,  and  p«rmlt  the  DISC  to  lend  tbeae 
tax-free  accumulations  to  the  fwreint  cor- 
poration. 

5.  Wben  In  full  operation,  the  DISC  pro- 
posal would  cost  the  U.S.  Trea«ury  approxi- 
mately 9600  million  annually,  according  to 
Treasury  eettmates.  Other  reliable  sources 
place  the  Icbb  as  high  as  »966  million  yearly. 
Losses  that  will  have  to  be  made  up  by 
Individual  taxpayers  and  businessmen  that 
do  not  produce  for  international  markets. 

6.  The  DISC  i»oposal  would  do  nothing  to 
eliminate  the  basic  factors  which  have  led 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  VS.  trade  posi- 
tion. Theoe  factors  Include  the  spread  of 
managed  national  economies,  with  direct  and 
Indirect  government  barriers  to  Impcrta  and 
aid  to  exports;  the  intAmi>.rtr.na.nnfflt1"n  ol 
technology;  the  skyrocketing  rise  of  Invest- 
ments by  U.S.  cotnpanlee  In  foreign  subeldl- 
arlee;  and  the  spread  of  U.S.-based  multi- 
national corporations. 

In  simi.  It  Is  our  Judgment  that  If  the 
Treasury  DISC  proposal  were  enacted,  a  gap- 
ing new  corporate  tax  loophole  would  be 
created  and  there  would  be  little  If  any  im- 
provement In  our  trade  poaltloo.  Moreover, 
there  U  a  distinct  posslbUlty  that  this  pro- 
posal would  serve  to  encourage  a  further  ex- 
port of  U.S.  capital,  technology,  and  Jobs 
and  forestall  the  adoption  of  the  many  meas- 
uree  necessary  to  rationalize  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies. 

AppMron  10 

POSTPONEMENT    OF    rNCP.E.\SES    IN    SOCIAL    8ECD- 
RRT    PAYROLL    TAX    AND    WAGS    BASX 

The  AFU-CIO  believes  postponement  of  the 
Increase  In  the  wage  base  to  $9000  as  sched- 
uled In  present  law  would  aggravate  an  al- 
ready serious  actuarial  Imbalance  In  the 
hospital  Insurance  trust  fund.  Passage  of 
H.B.  1  and  postponement  of  Its  scheduled 
contribution  and  wage  base  Increases  would 
exhaust  that  fund  In  1973.  It  la  Imperative 
to  raise  the  payroll  tax  or  the  wage  base  or 
both  or  at  the  very  least  reallocate  Income 
between  the  cash  and  hospital  insurance 
trust  funds. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  total  social 
security  contribution  rate  of  6.2  percent  each 
for  employees  and  employers  is  scheduled  to 
remain  In  effect  for  1972.  However,  the  wage 
base  Is  acheduled  to  Increase  In  1972  from 
•7800  to  $9000.  H.R.  1  would  Increase  the 
wage  base  from  5.2  percent  to  5.4  percent 
In  1972  and  the  wage  base  to  $10,200.  The  6.2 
percent  rate  under  present  law  consists  of 
4.6  percent  for  caah  beneflta  and  0.6  percent 
for  hospital  insurance.  The  5.4  percent  rate 
under  HJl.  i  consists  of  4.2  percent  fw  cash 
benefits  and  1.2  percent  for  hospital  Insiir- 
ance.  The  payroll  tax  Is  cut  for  the  cash 
benefit  programs  because  of  a  surplus  In  the 
trust  ftind  and  In  order  to  Increase  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  rate  without  substantially 
Increasing  the  combined  rate  of  cash  and 
hospital  Insurance. 

Though  there  Is  some  latitude  In  the  tim- 
ing and  magnitude  of  Increases  In  the  con- 
tribution rate  and  wage  base,  the  financing 
of  the  Social  Security  program  should  not 
be  based  upon  counter-cyclical  and  related 
economic  considerations.  Once  we  deviate 
from  this  principle.  It  Is  inevitable  that  con- 
siderations other  than  the  legitimate  needs 
of  social  security  beneficiaries  will  be  ma- 
jor factors  In  determining  If  and  when 
changes  in  the  law  will  be  made.  The  needs 
of  beneficiaries  and  the  actuarial  soundness 
of  the  system  should  be  the  criteria  and 
they  should  not  be  subject  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  economic  policy.  The  Congrees  has  a 
mjrriad  number  of  ways  of  Infiuendng  the 
economy  In  a  desired  direction  and  there 
Is  no  overriding  need  to  use  the  social  secu- 
rity condition  rate  for  that  purpose. 

The  large  bulk  of  the  funds  for  financing 
H.R.  1  In  1972  comes  from  raising  the  wage 
base  to  $10,200.  But  postponing  Increases  In 
the  wage  base  scheduled  In  H.R.  1  or  under 


present  law  will  have  no  Immediate  Impact 
In  stimulating  the  economy.  The  social  secu- 
rity tax  Is  applied  to  the  total  salary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  deductions  for  an 
Individual  cease  when  the  wage  base  Is 
reached.  Thus,  regardless  of  whether  In- 
creases In  the  wage  base  are  postponed,  no 
significant  economic  Impact  can  result  until 
the  fourth  quarter  of  next  year — much  too 
late  for  achieving  the  Immediate  economic 
results  required. 

A  more  effective  way  to  Immediately  stim- 
ulate the  economy  and  put  money  Into  the 
hands  of  people  who  wlU  spend  It  would 
be  to  begin  paying  Increased  benefits  In  Jan- 
uary 1972  instead  of  for  June  1972  as  now 
scheduled  In  HJi.  1.  This  would  put  nearly 
an  additional  $200  million  a  month  into  Im- 
mediate stimulation  of  the  economy  or  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Raising  the  benefit  Increase  from 
the  Inadequate  5  percent  to  a  higher  amount 
would,  of  course,  provide  even  greater  stim- 
ulation. We  believe  this  would  be  the  pref- 
erable approach  because  it  achieves  both  an 
Important  social  goal  and  provides  a  more 
effective,  immediate  impact  on  the  economy. 


TREATMENT  FOR  HEROIN 
ADDICTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  announce  that  a  single 
scientist,  working  mostly  alone  and 
flnancing  his  research  largely  from  his 
own  pocket,  has  promise  of  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  treatment  for  heroin  ad- 
diction. 

Dr.  Albert  A.  La  Verne  has  treated  50 
hard-core  heroin  addicts  during  the  past 
5  years.  His  result  Indicate  that  48  per- 
cent of  these  addicts  were  cured  within 
3  months  and  have  not  returned  for 
treatment  for  heroin  addiction  since. 

My  staff  has  been  investigating  this 
modality  for  the  past  3  months,  as  has 
the  staff  of  Representative  William  A. 
Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  who  informed 
the  House  of  this  on  Tuesday. 

The  treatment  is  reported  to  be  rela- 
tively more  favorable  than  other  treat- 
ments now  being  used. 

The  medical  staff  of  Hahnemann  Hos- 
pital of  Philadelphia  has  passed  a  plan 
to  scientifically  evaluate  this  treatment. 
Under  controlled  conditions  of  this  evalu- 
ation, Dr.  La  Verne  feels  that  he  will  have 
a  higher  cure  rate  than  he  has  had  with 
his  private  patients  or  with  those  who 
were  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

The  Hahnemann  evaluation  Is  now 
prepared  to  go  ahead  as  soon  as  funding 
is  received. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  I  need  not 
emphasize  the  seriousness  and  the  per- 
vasiveness of  the  drug  problem  facing 
our  country  today. 

I  believe  that  we  as  legislators  have 
the  responsibility  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  the  search  for  a  means  of  curb- 
ing this  problem  of  drug  addiction. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  trjang 
to  nudge  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
utilize  their  resources  to  assist  Dr.  La- 
Veme. 

Some  time  ago  I  contacted  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  rehabilitating  those 
many  unfortunate  Vietnam  veterans 
who  have  returned  to  this  country  ad- 
dicted to  heroin.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  which  has  no 
adequate  program  for  dealing  with  her- 
oin addiction,  was  most  hesitant  in  even 


undertaking  an  investigation  of  Dr.  La- 
Veme's  treatment. 

I  then  contacted  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  which  has  the  respoosi- 
bility  for  the  problems  of  domestic  drug 
addiction.  While  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  did  respond  to  my  Id- 
quiries,  they  have  been  slow  in  moving 
into  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  potential 
of  Dr.  LaVeme's  treatment. 

Consequently,  due  to  the  serious  na- 
ture and  Immediacy  of  the  heroin  ad- 
diction problem,  Dr.  La  Verne  asked  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital  in  I*hiladelphia  to 
undertake  an  evsQuation  of  his  approach. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  pleased  that 
Hahnemann  Hospital  may  be  willing  to 
undertake  the  studies  that  are  necessary 
for  the  further  promulgation  of  the 
La  Verne  method  of  hard  drug  rehabili- 
tation and  congratulate  it  on  its  will- 
ingness to  do  so,  I  would  hope  that  uhis 
fine  private  hospital  would  not  be  left  to 
its  own  limited  finances  in  undertaking 
this  much  needed  work. 

I  would  urge,  once  again,  that  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  provide 
funds  now  for  this  project. 

There  have  been  some  that  have  sug- 
gested to  me  that  I  be  highly  skeptical 
of  Dr.  LaVeme's  treatment.  There  have 
been  some  that  have  even  sugggested  to 
me  that  I  may  appear  to  be  foolish  in 
pushing  for  a  further  expansion  of  the 
use  of  Dr.  LaVernes  method  of  treat- 
ment. My  only  answer  to  them  is  that 
the  heroin  addiction  problem  is  so 
serious  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  any 
possible  remedy  go  unexamined. 

If  Dr.  LaVeme's  method  turns  out  to 
have  a  tremendous  potential  for  success 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  we  have  gaiaed 
everything. 

If  Dr.  LaVeme's  method  does  not  live 
up  to  our  expectations,  we  are  none  the 
worse  off. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  In 
conjunction  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration would  reconsider  their  reluc- 
tance in  assisting  Dr.  LaVerne  and 
would  move  now  to  undertake  the  fund- 
ing for  the  carbon  dioxide  treatment 
project. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
cent letters  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

July  6.  1971. 
Bertram  S.  Brown,  M.D., 
Director,     National     Institute     of     Mental 
Health,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Dear  Doctor  Brown:  Thank  you  for  your 
very  Informative  letter  regarding  the  back- 
ground of  the  use  of  carbon  dioxide  therapy 
in  the  mental  health  field. 

While  I  can  appreciate  that  the  record 
of  carbon  dioxide  therapy  is  mixed.  I  am  also 
concerned  that  any  apparent  successful  effort 
to  curb  heroin  addiction  be  properly  evalu- 
ated. 

I  would  be  appreciative  if  your  staff  would 
arrange  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  controlled 
experiment,  such  as  an  objective  double  blind 
clinical  study,  and  evaluaUon  under  your 
auspices  of  Doctor  LaVeme's  method. 

I  know  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the 
seriousness  of  the  heroin  addiction  problem, 
and  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  disre- 
gard any  method  that  appears  to  be  helpful 
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in  reducing  the  hardships  :»used  by  heroin 
addiction. 
Warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Claiborne  Pell. 

JtJLT   16,  1071. 
Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Administrator,      Veterans'      Administration, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  response  to  my  recent  letter  regarding 
the  possibility  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion utUlzlng  the  carbon  dioxide  therapy 
methodology  of  Dr.  Albert  A.  LaVerne  in  Its 
treatment  of  returning  veterans  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  heroin. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  of  the  Interest  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  In  the  expert- 
mental  use  of  this  modality  of  treatment. 

Dr.  LaVerne  has  suggested  the  possibility 
of  his  treating  on  an  experimental  basis  a 
number  of  the  ficutely  addicted  veterans  who 
are  patients  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  at  24th  and  1st  Avenue  In  New 
York. 

At  this  Veterans'  Administration  facility, 
acutely  addicted  veterans  are  now  receiving 
a  methadone  treatment. 

Dr.  LaVerne  has  also  suggested  that  a 
group  of  twenty  veterans  be  selected,  ten  of 
whom  would  be  treated  as  usual  with  the 
methadone  treatment  in  your  facility  and 
ten  of  whom  would  be  treated  with  the  car- 
bon dioxide  therapy.  He  believes  that  If  this 
type  of  test  is  tised  on  a  weekly  basis  for  a 
period  of  thlrty-alxty  days,  the  effectiveness 
of  his  treatment  could  be  adequately  demon- 
strated to  the  health  officials  of  your  staff. 

I  would  be  appreciative  If  you  would  make 
arrangements  for  your  persoruiel  at  the  New 
York  facility  to  undertake  arrangements 
with  Dr.  LaVerne  for  the  initiation  of  this 
experimental  treatment  program. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  some 
further  background  material  on  Dr.  La- 
Veme's project  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  staff. 

Dr.  LaVerne  Is  anxious  to  begin  this  proj- 
ect as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  your  officials  cotild  expedite  Its 
initiation. 

I  believe  If  Dr.  LaVerne's  treatment  la  as 
effective  as  his  initial  experience  Indicates 
that  it  would  be  a  significant  addition  to  the 
heroin  addiction  treatment  program  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 
Warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Claibornx  Pux. 


DR.  PETER  GOLDMARK  TO  LEAVE 
CBS  TO  ASSIST  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  HDMPHREJY.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Peter  Goldmark,  president  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  Laboratories,  re- 
cently announced  his  expected  retire- 
ment in  December  of  this  yesu-  from 
CBS,  following  many  years  of  dedicated 
and  innovative  leadership  within  the 
broadcasting  and  communication  in- 
dustry. Aside  from  the  apparent  shock 
that  his  announced  retirement  plans  have 
had  within  the  broadcasting  Industry, 
his  postretirement  plans  may  well  be 
an  even  bigger  surprise  to  the  Industry 
he  has  served  so  ably.  Dr.  Goldmark, 
whose  contributions  to  the  broadcasting 
and  communications  industry  have  been 
many,  Including  such  things  as  the  long- 
playing  record  and  color  camera  equip- 
ment for  the  Apollo  15,  has  aiuwnmced 
that  he  Intends  to  devote  himself  fol- 
lowing his  retirement  from  CBS  to  the 
application  of  modem  communication 
technologies  to  the  problem  of  improving 


many  of  the  services  of  our  Nation's 
smaller  communities.  Dr.  Goldmark  ap- 
parently has  decided  to  turn  down  some 
very  lucrative  offers — Including  from 
CBS — to  remain  within  the  business 
world,  in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
I  not  only  applaud  Dr.  Goldmark'B  deci- 
sion, but  have  invited  him  to  meet  and 
work  with  me  and  our  subcommittee  in 
addressing  ourselves  to  this  innovative 
task  of  designing  ways  and  means  of  ap- 
plying nmny  of  our  Nation's  new  tech- 
nologies to  the  problems  of  rural  and 
smalltown  America. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  Dr.  Gold- 
mark  to  join  us  in  these  endeavors  to 
create  a  more  balanced  national  growth 
pattern  in  this  country.  The  application 
of  our  new  technologies  in  this  regard 
is  essential  to  the  achievemesit  of  these 
goals.  Dr.  Goldmark  is  clearly  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  figures  in  this  field.  We 
need  his  excellent  counsel  and  advice  on 
these  matters  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
his  postretirement  plans  permit  him  to 
work  closely  with  our  Rural  Develc^- 
ment  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  interview  with  Dr.  Goldmark 
which  was  published  in  Forbes  maga- 
zine of  September  15,  1971,  and  reveids 
his  concerns  and  plans  following  his  de- 
parture from  the  broadcasting  business 
world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

As  I  See  It 
It's   not   often   a   man   walks  atoay  from 
$750,000.  Why  did  you? 

Goldmark.  Because  there  are  things  I  feel 
I  have  to  do  that  I  can  do  more  easily  on  the 
outside  than  at  CBS.  I  believe  that  communi- 
cations technology  can  solve  many  of  the 
problems  facing  the  nation.  I  don't  mean 
new  communications  technology.  I  mean  the 
existing  technology.  We  don't  need  new  In- 
ventions. We've  been  putting  an  awful  lot 
into  Inventing  but  not  enough  into  applying 
what  we've  invented.  Our  need  is  now  to  take 
our  existing  technology  and  put  It  to  work, 
to  create  new  systems  with  our  existing  tech- 
nology that  will  help  sha{}e  the  future  of  the 
nation. 

The  profit  world  can't  do  this  because  the 
profit  world  can't  set  forth  national  goals. 
This  Is  a  Job  for  the  nonprofit  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  profit  world  can  help  to 
achieve  the  national  goals.  Now  that  I'm 
leaving  CBS,  I  hope  to  create  an  institute 
where  the  profit  world  and  the  nonprofit 
world  can  meet  and  work  together. 

What  kind  of  problems  do  you  believe  com- 
munications technology  can  help  to  solve  if 
put  to  tpork? 

Goldmark.  At  the  present  time.  90%  of  the 
(people  in  this  country  live  on  10%  of  the 
land.  People  have  been  moving  into  a  few 
great  mertropolltan  areas.  You  know  the  prob- 
lems this  has  created:  crime,  narcotics  addic- 
tion, pollution,  traffic,  educational  problems, 
social  problems.  Small  towns  have  the  same 
problems,  of  courae,  but  they  have  them  on 
a  manageable  scale.  In  the  cities,  the  prob- 
lems have  become  too  big  to  manage. 

By  3000,  the  U.8.  wlU  have  100  million 
people  more.  If  present  trends  continue  and 
they  all  crowd  Into  urban  areas,  we're  going 
to  have  a  crisis.  The  iwroblems  we  already 
cant  manage  will  deotroy  us. 


We  mtist  create  conditions  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  this  growth  to  take  place  m 
the  rural  areas.  In  small  towns.  It's  not  a 
question  of  moving  pec^le  from  the  cities 
Into  small  towns.  You  cant  do  that.  It's  a 
question  of  giving  people  a  choice,  which 
they  do  not  no>w  have,  at  living  In  a  smaU 
town  or  a  big  city.  I  believe  communications 
technology  can  give  people  such  a  choice. 

In  the  words  of  the  World  War  I  song, 
"How  Ya  Gonna  Keep  'Em  Down  on  the 
Farm?" 

Goldmark:  Why  do  people  move  from 
rural  areas  Into  the  cities?  First  of  all,  for 
Jobs.  Then,  and  this  is  very  Important,  edu- 
cational facilities:  universities.  And  for  ex- 
citment:  theaters,  cultural  centers,  sports 
arenas. 

With  our  present  communication  facili- 
ties, we  can  provide  all  these  things  in  the 
small  towns.  We  can  keep  them  physically 
small;  if  we  keep  them  physically  small,  we 
can  keep  their  problems  small.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can  give  them  all  the  things  a  big 
city    has. 

The  big  cities  became  big  for  observable 
reasons:  coal,  iron  and  other  natural  re- 
sources; harbors,  rivers,  the  Great  Lakes 

Goldmark:  That  is  true,  but  present 
growth  in  employment  in  this  country  Is 
not  In  manufacturing  but  in  the  service  in- 
dustries. By  the  year  2000.  when  we  have 
a  population  of  300  million,  two-thirds  of 
the  people  employed  In  this  country  will 
be  employed  In  the  service  industries.  The 
service  Industries  have  been  expanding  even 
faster  than  the  population. 

Now  there's  no  reason,  given  modern 
means  of  communication,  why  they  have 
to  expand  where  they  are  now.  Let's  say 
you  have  an  Insurance  company  based  In 
Hartford  which  projects  that  it  will  eventu- 
ally have  to  hire  an  extra  thousand  work- 
ers. With  two-way  television,  broad-band 
cable  or  microwave  and  with  facsimile, 
there's  no  longer  any  reason  why  it  has  to 
build  office  space  for  them  in  Hartford.  It 
could  set  up  offices  in  five  different  small 
towjis  in  a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles, 
each  one  housing  200  workers.  Two-way  tele- 
vision and  facsimile  would  enable  Instant 
communications,  more  rapid  communica- 
tions even  than  you  now  have  In  a  skyscraper 
office    building. 

There's  no  longer  any  reason  why  a  serv- 
ice company  like  an  insurance  company  has 
to  concentrate  all  its  employees  in  a  single 
skyscraper. 

For  that  matter,  there's  no  longer  any 
reason  why  all  state  government  offlceis 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  state  capitals. 
With  modern  communications,  state  govern- 
ments  could  easily  be  dispersed. 

What  about  the  other  factors  that  make 
youngsters  leave  the  small  towns  for  the 
cities? 

Goldmark:  Education?  We  could  establish 
mlnlcolleges,  small  colleges  with  small  staffs. 
Such  a  mlnlcollege  could  be  linked  by  two- 
way  television  with  a  great  university  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  Students  at  the  mlnlcol- 
lege would  be  able  to  participate  In  all  the 
important  things  taking  place  at  the  great 
university:  lectures,  seminars.  They  wouldn't 
Just  sit  and  look  and  listen.  With  two-way 
television,  they  could  participate,  ask  ques- 
tions, enter  into  discussions. 

Entertainment?  Through  the  use  af  satel- 
lites and  cables,  we  can  bring  anjrthing  ex- 
citing happenliig  anywhere  in  the  country  to 
every  corner  of  the  country:  sports  events, 
concerts,  anything. 

We  can  do  something  about  the  medical 
problems  of  the  country,  too.  In  many  de- 
pleted areas,  it's  Impossible  to  keep  doctors. 
In  such  areas,  we  could  establish  telemedi- 
ctne.  With  two-way  TV,  we  can  have  remote- 
distance  diagnosis. 

How  do  you  go  about  establishing  the  new 
systems  you  are  talking  about? 

Goldmark  :  I  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
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on  telecommunications  of  the  Natlon&l  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering  which  studied  this  ques- 
tion. We  published  a  report  discussing  how  It 
covUd  be  done.  The  big  problem  now  Is  to 
convince  business  that  It's  economically  fea- 
slble  to  expand  Into  rural  areas.  Unless  you 
can  prove  to  the  service  Industries  that  It's 
not  necessary  to  concentrate  company  head- 
quarters  In  50-8tory  buildings,  you  can't  get 
anywhere. 

We  now  have  a  pilot  project  In  Windham  In 
the  northeast  part  of  Connecticut  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  the  Idea.  We're  Unk- 
ing Windham  to  Hartford  by  two-way  micro- 
wave television. 

WKat  would  be  the  technological  problema 
of  such  a  project? 

OoLDMAKK.  As  I  Said,  they  do  not  Involve 
the  necessity  for  new  technological  devel- 
opments but  of  devising  the  systems  and 
getting  them  set  up.  CATV  companies  are 
now  laying  cables  with  30  or  more  channels. 
We  can  Just  as  easily  lay  cables  with  40 
channels.  We  could  lay  them  along  the  state 
and  federal  highway  systems,  dig  a  moderate 
trench  beside  the  highways  and  lay  them 
there. 

I've  discussed  this  with  the  Coimectlcut 
State  Highway  Commission.  They're  en- 
thusiastic. Why  not?  It  will  put  them  In  the 
communications  business. 

We  luiow  that  setting  up  these  conununl- 
catlons  systems  Is  technologically  feasible. 
We  believe  that  In  Windham  we  can  prove 
It's  economically  feasible. 

I'm  not  saying  that  communications  tech- 
nology can  solve  sill  our  urban  problems;  I'm 
Just  saying  that  It  can  arrest  the  present 
concentration  of  the  nation's  population 
Into  a  few  areas,  creating  problems  of  such 
magnitude  they  cannot  be  dealt  with.  Com- 
munications technology  can  give  people  a 
choice  of  where  to  live. 

How  would  these  two-way  cable  arid  micro- 
wave systems  you  hope  to  establish  affect 
commercial  televisionT  By  establishing  cable 
systems  toith  40  channels,  wouldn't  you  com- 
pletely disrupt  commercial  television,  creat- 
ing unlimited  competition  for  the  three  TV 
networks? 

aou>KARK.  I  don't  believe  the  new  systems 
wUl  supplant  the  networks.  The  networks  will 
continue  pretty  much  as  they  are  because 
they  provide  a  service  people  want  and  busi- 
ness Is  willing  to  pay  money  for.  They  are 
economically  viable  and  they  will  continue 
to  be. 

The  new  systems  will  provide  new  services 
for  business,  education,  government.  They 
won't  supplant  existing  television,  but 
merely  fit  Into  the  present  structure. 

I  don't  know  of  any  development  In  com- 
munications that  replaced  the  existing  sys- 
tem. Movies  didn't  replace  books.  Badlo 
dldnt  replace  the  phonograph.  Television 
didn't  replace  radio.  People  have  a  growing 
api>etlte  for  Ideas.  Communications  may 
evolve  Into  new  forms,  but  what  we  already 
have  won't  stop. 


TEAMWORK    NEEDED   IN    OUR   RE- 
TURN TO  MARITIME  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  despite 
general  recognition  of  the  critical  eco- 
nomic and  political  importance  of  sea- 
power — including  both  naval  and  marl- 
time  shipping  capability — and  despite 
virtually  universal  recognition  of  our 
Nation's  steadily  declining  strength  in 
seapower  over  the  past  10  years,  we  are 
still  not  reversing  the  trend  quickly 
enough. 

In  his  address  before  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Au- 
gust 6,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Maritime  Affairs,  A.  E.  Qibson,  traced 


and  analyzed  the  decline  of  U.S.  mari- 
time strength  from  first  rate  to  fifth 
rate — and  sharply  compared  this  with 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Soviet 
merchant  marine  and  combat  fleet  in 
tonnage,  efficiency,  and,  most  interest- 
ingly, in  global  prestige. 

We  all  know  that  a  reversal  in  the 
trend  was  enabled  last  year  when  the 
Congress  endorsed  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  redevelopment  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet.  Prom  Mr.  Gibson's  frontline 
position  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, he  sees  a  need  for  closer  teamwork 
in  our  naval  and  merchant  shipping  pro- 
grams. His  suggestions  are  practical  and 
they  illustrate  the  necessity  for  perfec- 
tion in  every  step  of  our  come-from- 
behind  effort  to  regain  worldwide  sea- 
power  leadership.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Gibson's 
comments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RSICASKS    BT    A.    E.    QlBSON 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  to  Join  the  Navy 
League  and  to  have  been  appointed  to  Its 
Executive  Committee,  for  I  have  long  been 
Impreesed  by  the  dedication  and  effectiveness 
of  this  organization  In  alerting  the  general 
public  to  the  Important  oootrlbutlons  our 
Navy  has  made  and  Is  making  to  preserve  and 
defeiMl  our  Nation's  well  being. 

While  I  would  normally  expect  a  Navy 
League  meeting  to  be  In  a  coastal  location,  in 
sight  of  the  oceans,  perhaps  our  presen/t  In- 
land position  and  elevated  altitude  provide  an 
appropriate  place  to  present  a  slightly  differ- 
ent perspective  on  o\ir  Nation's  seapower. 

This  Is  what  I  hope  to  do  today :  to  give  you 
the  view  of  our  maritime  assets  as  seen  from 
the  perspective  of  total  seapower.  rather  than 
the  Navy's  alone,  with  which  you  are  quite 
familiar. 

A  strong  Navy  and  merchant  marine  are 
both  Indispensable  to  our  national  seapower 
posture.  Weakness  In  one  mitigates — can  even 
completely  negate — strength  In  the  other. 
Our  naval  and  merchant  fleets  represent  two 
aldee  of  the  same  coin.  President  Nixon  aptly 
noted  their  relationship  when,  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1968,  he  defined  sea- 
power as  "the  ability  of  a  nation  to  project 
Into  the  oceans  in  times  of  peace.  Its  economic 
strength;  In  times  of  emergency  Its  defensive 
mobility."  He  further  staited:  "Sea  power  Is 
composed  of  all  those  elements  enabling  a 
nation  to  lise  the  world's  oceans  tulvan- 
tageously  for  either  trade  or  defense  ...  Its 
navy.  Its  merchant  shipping,  Its  shipbuilding. 
Its  fishing.  Its  oceanographlc  research,  and  Its 
port  facilities  " 

Back  In  1890,  that  foremost  exponent  of 
marlUme  strategy.  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan, 
made  a  similar  obaervatlon :  "Seapower  to  the 
broad  sense,"  he  wrote,  "Includes  not  only  the 
military  strength  afloat  that  rules  the  sea  or 
any  part  of  It  by  force  of  anns,  but  also  the 
peaceful  commerce  and  shipping  from  which 
alone  a  military  fleet  naturally  and  health- 
fully springs,  and  on  which  It  securely  rests  " 

It  Is  upon  the  recognition  of  the  close. 
Intertwining  relationship  between  merchant 
and  naval  shipping  that  consideration  of 
our  seapower  must  begin.  With  President 
Nixon's  pledge  to  restore  this  Nation  to  the 
rank  of  a  first-rate  maritime  power,  and  the 
implementing  actions  that  have  been  taken, 
a  review  of  this  relationship  Is  particularly 
appropriate  at  this  time. 

I  need  not  tell  this  audience  how  seapower 
has  Influenced  the  course  of  history.  Surely 
seapower  has  been  Instrumental  In  shaping 
our  Nation's  destiny,  transforming  It  from 
a  vulnerable  fledgling  Into  the  most  affluent 


and  powerful  country  In  the  world.  Shipping 
and  an  aggressive  pursuit  of  world  trade  have 
been  the  major  catalyst  to  our  economic  de- 
velopment since  the  founding  of  this  Re- 
public and  remain  so  today.  Many  times 
when  our  Nation  was  imperiled  by  hostile 
forces  It  was  our  Navy  and  Merchant  marine 
that  tipped  the  margin  of  victory  In  our 
favor. 

Yet.  despite  the  ample  evidence  of  the 
need  for  and  value  of  seapower,  our  Nation 
after  successfully  emerging  from  periodic 
crises  invariably  let  Its  maritime  strength 
decline,  setting  the  stage  for  another  frantic 
riish  to  correct  the  deficiencies  when  the 
next  emergency  arose. 

While  we  have  permitted  our  seapower 
priorities  to  oscillate  like  a  sine  wave,  the 
Soviet  Union — a  maritime  nonentity  15  years 
ago — has  demonstrated  that  it  recognizes 
that  seapower  Is  essential  to  Its  global 
aspirations   and   military   preparedness. 

During  the  past  10  years,  It  has  been  en- 
gaged In  an  all-out  effort  to  build-up  its 
naval  and  merchant  fleets.  This  ambitious 
program  received  much  of  Its  impetus  and 
priority  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962  ex{>osed  a  fundamental  weakness  in 
that  nation's  Inability  to  project  its  strength 
Into  the  oceans. 

Between  1960  and  1970,  the  Soviet  Union's 
merchant  fleet  grew  from  841  ships  to  1,766. 
elevating  her  from  the  rank  of  13th  to  7th  in 
world  standing.  Significantly,  the  Soviet  fieet 
today  Is  one  of  the  most  modem  In  the  world. 

Compare  this  enormous  growth  with  the 
alarming  decline  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  during  the  same  period.  In  1960,  the 
United  States  was  ranked  first  In  world  mari- 
time standings  with  the  combined  Govern- 
ment and  privately  owned  fleets  aggregating 
almost  3.000  ships  totaling  32.6  million  dead- 
weight tons.  Of  that  number,  more  than 
1,000  were  privately  owned,  the  remainder 
comprising  more  than  1,900  Oovemment- 
owned  shipts  in  the  reserve  fieet. 

Ten  years  later,  the  total  U.S.  fieet  had  con- 
tracted to  fewer  than  1,000  serviceable  ves- 
sels. Of  this  number  less  than  800  were  in 
active  service. 

The  United  States  had  sunk  to  a  fifth-rate 
maritime  power. 

A  similar  situation  confronts  us  If  we  turn 
to  the  statistics  for  naval  combatant  vessels. 
While  the  600-odd  ships  in  the  U.S.  fleet  de- 
clined only  slightly,  the  average  age  of  the 
combatant  vessels  Increased  nearly  three-fold 
from  just  over  5  years  to  more  than  16  yeata 
The  Soviet  fleet,  with  some  1,600  ships  today, 
has  an  average  age  of  about  half  of  ours.  In 
terms  of  combatant  vessels,  then,  the  U.S. 
faces  a  situation  in  which  we  are  outnum- 
bered by  almost  three-to-one  with  ships  that 
average  only  about  half  the  age  of  ours,  and 
In  the  immediate  future  there  is  little  that 
can  be  done  except  to  watch  the  gap  widen. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  dedicated  to 
reversing  this  decline  In  both  our  naval  and 
merchant  marine  strength.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  revitalizing  the  merchant 
fleet,  which  was  resoundingly  enacted  last 
year  by  Congress,  we  wUl  buUd  the  equivalent 
of  300  new  ships  in  this  decade  to  replace  the 
aging  privately  owned  fleet.  As  many  of  you 
are  aware,  this  program  is  moving  forward. 
During  the  fiscal  year  Just  eiuled,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  entered  into  contracts 
totalling  almost  »400  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  ships  and  the  conversion  of 
comparatively  new  conventional  freighters 
Into  highly  productive  containershlps.  Among 
the  new  ships  ordered  were  barge-carrying 
LASH  ships,  and  versatile  combination  tank- 
era  and  dry  bulk  carriers.  These  ships,  along 
with  the  new  containershlps  and  conversions 
contracted  for,  will  greatly  increase  the  cargo- 
carrying  ability  and  flexibility  of  our  marl- 
time  fleet. 

We  must  recognize  however,  that  while  we 
are  struggling  to  catch  up,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  continuing  to  progress.  The  U.S.S.R.'s  con- 
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centratlon  on  building  comparatively  small 
merchant  vessels  stems  from  its  dedicated 
use  of  ships  to  establish  political  and  eco- 
nomic beachheads  in  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, as  well  as  to  service  many  of  their  own 
smaller  ports.  Soviet  merchant  vessels  have 
been  entering  about  800  ports  In  nearly  100 
nations  each  year,  many  of  which  rarely,  if 
ever,  see  an  American  flag  vessel. 

Concerning  their  emergence  as  a  merchant 
shipping  power  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  So- 
viets have  shown  little  reticence  in  discussing 
their  motives.  One  of  their  publications  has 
stated  that  "The  Russian  maritime  fleet  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  weapon  In  the  competition 
with  the  capitalist  countries,  and  It  must 
contribute  towards  breaking  the  expansion 
of  certain  capitalist  countries  in  the  frame- 
work of  world  merchant  shipping  in  order  to 
support  the  developing  countries." 

It  should  be  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  ambitious  maritime  program  has 
been  designed  to  enhance  the  worldwide  In- 
fluence and  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union 
The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  draws  Its  Justlfica- 
llon  as  much  from  political  considerations, 
as  It  does  from  economic  ones. 

The  Russian  premier,  discussing  that  na- 
tion's new  five-year  plan,  noted  that  they 
hoped  to  build  a  number  of  containershlps 
and  giant  tankers.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
the  fleet  is  growing  in  vessel  size,  as  well, 
with  more  ships  In  the  13,000  to  50,000-ton 
range  being  added.  This  is  merely  a  further 
atarmatlon  of  their  total  commitment  to 
an  ever-Increasing  maritime  development. 

We  In  the  Government  clearly  recognize 
this.  We  also  recognize  that  our  naval  and 
merchant  shipping  efforts  must  be  much 
more  closely  coordinated  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive. Admiral  Zumwalt,  his  predecessor  Ad- 
miral Moorer,  Under  Secretary  John  Warner, 
and  I  have  had  many  discussions  of  the 
coordinated  roles  of  our  Navy  and  merchant 
marine  in  projecting  our  maritime  strategy, 
and  we  have  a  number  of  joint  studies 
underway. 

In  attempting  to  achieve  this  goal  of  co- 
ordinated merchant  and  naval  capabilities, 
we  labor  under  a  restraint  that  does  not 
affect  the  Soviets.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  mer- 
chant shipping,  like  the  Navy,  is  state-con- 
trolled, run  as  much  for  political  ends  as 
for  economic  ones.  Even  though  their  ship- 
ping lines  operate  on  a  so-called  "profit" 
basis,  this  Is  subject  to  the  over-riding  dic- 
tates of  Soviet  national  policy.  Th\is,  their 
merchant  fleet  U  clearly  and  directly  an 
Instrument  of  national  policy. 

In  the  United  States,  the  merchant  ship- 
ping industry  consists  of  private  corpora- 
tions, run  essentially  the  same  as  any  other 
business  In  this  country.  Thus,  for  these  com- 
panies. Implementation  of  national  policy 
must  be  tempered  by  economic  considera- 
tions. 

We  obviously  do  not  need  to  be  apologetic 
about  this  Our  history  clearly  demonstrates 
the  strength  which  has  resulted  from  our 
free  enterprise  system.  I  believe  that  the 
ability  of  American  business  firms  to  operate 
In  a  free  and  unhindered  market  Is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  national  interest  and  \a 
one  of  the  Important  Ingredients  in  the 
American  success  story. 

This  dual  "personality"  of  American  ship- 
ping lines — private  firms  run  in  accordance 
with  the  stockholders'  desires,  but  endowed 
with  a  vital  mission  in  protecting  our  na- 
tional security — places  a  heavy  burden  on 
those  Government  agencies  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  shipping  Industry. 

At  the  present  time,  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine's  largest  single  customer  is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Military  cargoes  ac- 
count for  30  to  40  percent  of  the  total  dry 
cargo  carried  In  U5.-fiag  liner  vessels.  This 
predominance  will  lessen  In  future  years  as 
the  amount  of  military  cargoes  shipped  over- 
seas declines  and  as  the  results  of  the  mar- 
keting efforts  aimed  at  securing  more  com- 


mercial cargoes  now  being  undertaken  by 
the  Industry  with  Marltlme's  cooperation 
begin  to  have  their  effect.  Nonetheless,  the 
commercial  fleet  will  continue  to  rely  heavily 
on  DOD  cargoes  for  at  least  the  next  few 
years. 

In  a  nutshell,  then,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  much  power  to  determine  the  size 
and  economic  viability  of  the  fieet  which 
will  be  available  to  the  Nation  In  time  of 
crtsla  through  Its  allocation  of  peacetime 
cargoes.  This  Is  a  power  that  must  be  more 
wisely  exercised  in  the  future. 

A  recent  study  of  seallft  procurement  dem- 
onstrated that  under  the  present  competi- 
tive bidding  system,  the  rates  on  military 
container  cargo  are  noncompensatory.  The 
revenues  generated  by  these  cargoes  are  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  allocated  to  them. 
In  two  years,  1969  and  1970,  containerized 
outbound  military  cargo  grew  by  50  percent 
and  costs  increased  sharply.  Yet  the  revenue 
per  ton  generated  by  this  cargo  dropped  by 
16  percent.  This  resulted  in  losses  of  about 
$8  p>er  ton  sustained  by  the  operators,  and 
there  Is  no  way  to  maintain  a  healthy  mer- 
chant marine  with  such  abuses. 

We  may  fairly  ask  how  this  situation  came 
about.  The  requirement  that  military  car- 
goes be  shipped  In  U.S.-fiag  vessels  dates  back 
to  1904.  Between  World  Wars  I  and  n,  there 
was  little  problem  concerning  the  movement 
of  military  cargoes  on  commercial  vessels 
because  of  the  small  volimie  of  such  com- 
modities moving  outside  of  domestic  trade. 
During  World  War  n,  of  course,  the  entire 
merchant  marine  was  conunandeered  for  duty 
under  Navy  direction. 

Just  before  the  Korean  War  broke  out,  a 
procurement  system  based  on  cargo  alloca- 
tion was  developed.  Operators  received  CJav- 
emment  cargoes  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vertised and  maintained  number  of  sailings 
by  trade  routes.  Thus,  eadh  operator  on  a 
trade  route  knew  exactly  what  percentage  of 
IX)D  cargoes  he  would  be  eligible  to  carry. 
The  rates  at  whidh  they  would  be  moved  were 
determined  by  conference-type  negotiations. 
In  1966,  DOD  replaced  the  negotiated -rate 
system  with  a  oompetltive-rate  method.  This 
decision  reflected  the  then-Secretary  of  De- 
fense's desire  to  shift  to  competitive  procure- 
ment as  a  cost-cutting  device. 

Under  present  DOD  contracting  procedure 
operators  submit  bids  on  an  annual  basis. 
The  operator  can  alter  his  bid  after  six 
months.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  period  of 
negotiation  during  which  bids  oan  also  be 
altered.  In  the  past  this  ablUty  to  alter  has 
resulted  in  undercutting  of  rates  to  the  point 
where  they  no  longer  covered  costs.  Such  a 
situation  may  provide  a  short-term  cost  re- 
duction to  the  DOD,  but  m  the  long  run 
weakens  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  seri- 
ously diminishes  its  capability  to  serve  as  a 
national  security  auxlUary. 

It  aeems  to  me  that  the  basic  pro(>lem  in 
this  predicament  is  that  present  contracting 
procedures  are  primarily  aimed  at  saving  dol- 
lars today,  rather  than  with  establishing  a 
flrm  base  on  which  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet 
can  survive  and  be  available  for  use  in  to- 
morrow's emergencies. 

On  the  other  band,  the  law  clearly  pro- 
vides for  the  armed  services  to  use  cost-based 
procurement,  rather  than  competitive  bid- 
ding. In  situations  where  this  Is  necessary  to 
assure  the  availability  of  essential  suppUers 
in  emergencies.  Surely,  seallft  falls  in  this 
category,  and  the  present  destructive  prac- 
tices can  and  mtist  be  brought  to  an  end. 

In  addition.  DOD.  since  World  War  II,  has 
operated  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships  tinder  its 
own  control.  Because  of  this,  DOD  and  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  are  all  too  often  at 
odds.  Ttxe  DOD-owned  cargo  fleet  is  oonald- 
ered  by  many  to  be  a  competitor.  This  un- 
dermines the  natural  relatlooBhlp  between 
the  two  vital  elements  of  American  seapower, 
the  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Marine,  at  a 
time  when  It  needs  to  be  strengthened. 


This  situation  does  not  have  to  be.  It  need 
not  continue,  and  I  believe  the  national  wel- 
fare demands  it  be  brought  to  an  end.  The 
owners  of  the  merchant  fleet  stand  ready 
to  go  forward  with  the  Navy  as  full  partners. 

The  commercial  operators  €U-e  willing  to 
commit  their  fleets  to  DOD  contractually  to 
provide  emergency  shipping  services  in  less- 
than-full-war  situations  under  equitable 
terms.  A  procurement  system  can  be  quickly 
developed  so  that  the  military  can  purchase 
ocean  shipping  at  reasonable  rates  that  com- 
pensate the  oi)erator8  for  the  services  ren- 
dered and  allow  them  to  buUd  up  reserves 
for  future  fleet  replacement.  But  all  this  will 
require  a  massive  change  in  attitude. 

I  am  confident  that  this  change  is  coming. 
The  need  to  develop  an  effective  team  com- 
posed of  all  those  elements  of  our  maritime 
might  was  never  greater  and  is  a  clearly 
stated  maritime  objective.  In  closing,  I  might 
again  refer  to  the  speech  of  I>resldent  Nixon 
which  I  quoted  earlier.  He  said: 

"All  our  goals  will  not  be  accomplished 
overnight.  Restoring  the  United  States  to  the 
role  of  a  first-rate  maritime  power  requires 
the  cooperation  of  [all  elements]  .  .  .  ;  but 
the  leadership  can  and  wUl  come  from  a  new 
Administration.  .  .  .  The  time  has  come  for 
new  departures,  new  solutions,  and  new  vi- 
tality for  American  ships  and  American 
crews  on  the  high  seas  of  the  world." 

I  submit  the  time  has  Indeed  come.  We 
should  now  go  forward  in  partnership  to 
develop  the  world-wide  maritime  and  naval 
strength  that  the  President  has  promised  to 
the  Nation.  Initial  steps  toward  this  partner- 
ship are  being  taken. 

Thank  you. 


DETONATION  DAY  DRAWING  NEAR 
FOR  PROJECT  CANNHON 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  det<Hia- 
tion  day  Is  drawing  near  for  Project  Can- 
nikin. 

That  fateful  day  will  be  some  time  in 
October  unless  the  AEC's  scheduled  5- 
megaton  underground  nuclear  test  is 
canceled. 

My  office  has  been  deluged  with  re- 
quests from  citizens  asking  me  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  see  that  the  blast  is  called 
off. 

Alaskans  are  frightened  by  tiie  risks  of 
the  planned  test.  And  they  should  be. 
Eminently  qualified  scientists  have 
warned  us  all  about  the  grave  threat  to 
our  environment  posed  by  Cannikin. 

Many  of  us  have  implored  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  these  serious  risks  into  con- 
sideration and  to  act  quickly  to  call  off 
the  test.  As  of  right  now  our  anxious 
cries  have  gone  unheeded  and,  indeed, 
imacknowledged. 

Dr.  Carolyn  V.  Brown,  an  Anchorage 
physician,  recently  wrote  to  me  about 
the  important  health  questions  we  must 
ask  before  the  blast  goes  off. 

I  share  her  cwicem  and  believe  there 
are  many  imanswered  questions  which 
must  be  explained  before  the  blast  is  det- 
onated. But  the  AEC  has  ignored  our 
queries  and  our  pleas  of  the  past  few 
months. 

Mrs.  Brown  included  in  her  letter  a 
copy  of  a  document  prepared  by  the 
"Alaska  Mothers'  Campaign  Against 
Cannikin."  It  is  one  of  the  most  concise 
and  complete  summaries  of  the  argu- 
ments against  Cannikin  that  I  have  seen. 

The  Alaska  mothers'  plea  to  the  Presi- 
dent is  clear:  Stop  Cannikin  for  the  sake 
of  all  Americans.  I  agree  completely  with 
Mrs.  Lillie  McOarvey,  chairman  of  the 
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AMCAC  that  President  Nixon  must  lis- 
ten to  their  plea  and  heed  their  concerns. 

I  ask  unanimous  c(xisent  that  the 
summary  prepared  by  the  mothers' 
groups  be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that 
we  can  all  hear  their  plea. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ALASBUk     MOTHZRS'     CAMPAIGN     AGAINST 

CAmriKiN 
(Mrs.  LUlle  McOarvey,  chairman) 

Many  Alaskans  are  frightened  by  the  risks 
of  the  planned  nuclear  test.  Cannikin,  sched- 
uled to  be  exploded  at  Amchitka  in  Octo- 
ber 1971.  Added  to  this  fright  Is  the  dismay 
because  of  the  apparent  unresponsiveness  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  outspoken 
International,  scientific,  congressional.  Pa- 
cific rim  states,  and  general  public  testi- 
mony strongly  opposing  Cannikin.  Alaskans 
have  more  at  stake  than  any  of  the  Can- 
nikin opponents.  Those  Alaskans  who  live 
on  the  Aleutian  chain  have  the  most  risk 
for  loss  of  all. 

Mrs.  LllUe  McOarvey,  an  Aleutian  native 
who  is  an  active  leader  In  the  Aleut  League, 
has  led  In  the  formation  of  a  letter  writ- 
ing campaign  to  Inform  President  Nixon 
of  responsible  citizens'  opposition  to  Can- 
nikin. Since  it  Is  apparent  that  massive  gov- 
ernmental and  scientific  opp>ositlon  expressea 
against  Cannikin  has  been  Ineffective,  it  is 
hoped  that  expression  of  a  large  groundswell 
of  responsible  parents  opposition  In  Alaska 
will  succeed.  This  campaign  is  called  Alaska 
Mothers'  Campaign  Against  Cannikin.  Alas- 
kan mothers  are  organizing  to  prevent  ex- 
posure of  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  the  dangerous  risks  of  Cannikin.  We  are 
asking  all  concerned  parents  to  write,  and 
encourage  others  to  write,  a  personal  letter 
to  President  Nixon  requesting  cancellation, 
or  at  least  delay,  of  Cannikin. 

This  material  has  been  prepared  to  pro- 
vide background  Information  about  Can- 
nikin by  Dr.  Stephen  Haycox  of  Anchorage 
Community  College.  Department  of  History. 

.\i.aska  mothzks'  campaign  against 
Caitntkin 

In  late  October,  1971,  the  Atomic  Energj- 
Commission,  In  cooperation  with  the  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Defense,  plans  to  detonate  an  atomic 
device  of  about  5  megatons  on  Amchitka  Is- 
land In  the  Alaskan  Aleutians.  This  test  has 
been  severely  criticized  repeatedly  by  other 
agencies  within  the  government  and  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations  who  have 
argued  that  the  explosion  is  dangerous,  ill- 
advised,  and  unnecessary.  Objections  to  the 
test  fall  into  five  main  categories:  1)  the 
danger  of  an  earthquake  and/or  tsunami  (ti- 
dal wave)  being  triggered  by  the  explosion: 
2)  the  danger  of  Inadvertent  release  of  ra- 
dioactive materials  Into  the  water  (and  sub- 
sequently, marine  life)  or  air;  3)  the  obso- 
lescence of  the  warhead  which  the  test  was 
originally  designed  to  test:  4)  the  arrogant 
and  secretive  manner  In  which  the  test  was 
planned  and  information  on  it  withheld 
from  the  U.S.  Congress:  and  finally.  6)  the 
danger  that  the  test  might  Jeopardize  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT) 
now  in  progress  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

BACKCaoUND 

The  5-megaton  shot  planned  for  Amchitka 
in  1971  Is  the  largest  yield  underground  ex- 
plosion ever  undertaken  by  the  AEC.  All  pre- 
vious underground  tests  have  been  1  mega- 
ton at  less.  The  Long  Shot  test  on  the  Island 
in  October,  196fi,  was  80,000  kllotons  (leas 
than  1  megaton):  the  Mllrow  detonation  in 
October.  1969,  was  1  megaton.  Amchitka  was 
chosen  for  testing  because  of  it«  remoteness 


ered  too  large  for  the  testing  sites  In  Nevada. 
The  cost  of  the  shot  is  $137  mUllon,  of  which 
•100  million  had  been  spent  by  the  end  of 
July,  1971. 

In  1969  the  U.S.  Congress  established  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  which 
gives  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Jurladlctlon  over  the  actions  of  all  agencies 
of  the  federal  government  which  might  pose 
a  danger  to  the  environment.  Among  other 
things,  agencies  must  furnish  complete 
statements  regarding  the  Impact  of  such  ac- 
tions on  the  environment,  and  a  discussion 
of  alternatives  to  the  planned  action.  The 
AEC  released  its  first  environmental  impact 
statement  in  June  of  1970,  and  a  revised 
statement  In  April,  1971.  In  dlscxiselng  alter- 
natives the  AEC  stated  that  the  Cannikin 
test  (code  name  for  the  October,  1971,  test) 
Is  considered   of  prime  significance  to  na- 


earthquakes  (magnitude  8.6  or  more)  consist 
of  a  superposition  of  quakes  of  the  6.0  or 
7.0  variety  triggered  In  succession  by  one 
another,  building  from  low  to  high  magni- 
tude as  each  trlggars  another.  The  gnat 
Alaska  earthquake  of  1964  was  triggered  by 
a  shock  of  about  6.5  and  peaked  at  8.51! 
Moreover,  a  Uunaml  Is  generated  by  a  quake 
of  7.6  or  greater. 

FlnaUy,  a  study  done  in  1968  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  AEC  headed  by  the  then  presl- 
dent  of  Stanford  University.  Dr.  Kenneth  a 
Pltzer,  concluded  that  ".  .  .  the  need  for 
these  tests  as  planned  should  be  compelling 
If  they  are  to  be  conducted  in  the  face  of 
the  possible  risks  that  have  been  Identified" 
(quotation  Included  In  the  testimony  of  Dr 
Jeremy  Stone  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  In  his  statement  before  the  AEC 


from  human  population,  800  mUes  from  the      variably   trigger   earthquakes    (see   Conores 
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and  because  the  6  megaton  blast  was  consld-         In  addition,  it  la  now  suspected  that  great 


tlonal   security   requirements,   and   that   its     n^,^^,  conducted  In   Anchorage  on   May 

28,  1971).  It  is  dear  that  the  effects  of  this 
blast  In  terms  of  earthquake  and  tsunami 
activity  are  not  known.  In  fact,  are  totally 
unpredictable,  and  further,  that  the  risks 
therefore,  are  very  great  indeed. 

RADIOACTIVX    LEAKAGE 

The  radioactive  consequences  of  the 
planned  Amchitka  blast  are  at  least  as  grave 
as  the  seismic  consequences,  and  the  AEC  has 
as  little  reliability  in  terms  of  prediction  as 
with  earthquakes.  The  AEC  has  been  most 
concerned  in  its  testing  program  with  the 
problem  of  leakage  of  radioactive  materials 
because  of  the  tremendous  destructive  qual- 
ities of  such  materials.  It  has  stated  that 
there  will  be  no  leaking  from  the  Cannikin 
test.  Yet.  when  asked  by  Representative 
Beglch  of  Alaska  in  AprU  of  this  year.  Chair- 
man Seaborg  of  the  AEC  admitted  that  of 
over  200  tests  at  the  Nevada  sites  between 
August  of  1963  and  Jime  of  1971,  17  re- 
leased radioactivity  which  was  detected  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  test  site.  Following 
one  test,  Baneberry  In  December,  1970,  fall- 
out from  the  explosion  was  detected  In  en- 
vironmental samples  from  most  of  the  West- 
ern United  States.  Perhaps  more  significant 
for  the  Can:ilkln  test  is  the  problem  of  seep- 
age of  underground  water  from  the  teet 
cavity  to  be  created  by  the  blast. 

One  result  of  the  test  will  be  a  large  high- 
ly radioactive  lake  as  the  cavity  fills  with 
water.  The  AEC  predicts  that  this  lake  will 
remain  In  the  cavity  for  1000  years.  But  It 
admits  the  possibility  that  a  series  of  Inter- 
connected rock  faults  could  bring  some  of 
this  water  to  the  surface  within  2  or  3  years. 
In  addition.  Cannikin  may  create  an  escape 
passage  for  the  irradiated  water  now  under- 
ground contaminated  by  the  MUroy  test  in 
1969.  The  Milrow  test  site  is  just  over  2  miles 
from  the  Cannikin  test  chamber.  Moreover, 
the  Cannikin  site  is  only  4500  feet  from  the 
Bering  Sea.  If  even  a  rumor  of  a  radioactive 
leak,  detected  through  discovery  of  d^ad  fish 
due  to  radioactive  exposure,  were  to  circulate, 
the  Alaskan  fishing  industry  could  be  de- 
stroyed or  severely  curtaUed  for  many  years, 
perhaps  more  than  a  decade.  Again,  the  risks 
are  great  and  the  effect  of  the  blast  not  en- 
tirely predictable,  as  the  AEC's  unreliable 
predictions  in  the  past  make  quite  clear. 

MIUTART    NECESSITY 

It  is  now  fairly  clear  that  the  Cannikin  test 
blast  is  not  actually  necessary  for  our  mUi- 
tary  preparedness  program,  for  our  national 
security.  Originally.  Cannikin  was  planned 
to  test  a  warhead  for  the  Spartan  missile,  the 
basic  mlsaUe  In  the  Antl-BaUlstlc  Missile  De- 
fense system  (ABM).  The  original  plans  for 
the  test  were  drawn  in  1966.  In  1969.  how- 
ever, partly  because  of  opposition  of  the 
US.  Congress,  our  defensive  missile  strat- 
egy was  changed.  The  original,  basic  Spartan 
missUes  are  to  be  replaced  with  an  Improved 
Spartan  missile,  one  which  will  carry  a  much 
smaller  magnitude  warhead.  It  will  travel 
at  much  higher  velocity  than  the  original, 
and  therefore  intercept  an  incoming  ICBM 
or  8LBM  (submarine-launched  ballistic  mls- 


cancellatlon  would  severely  hamper  the  de 
velopment  of  nuclear  weap>ons  technology. 
The  AEC  also  stated  its  belief  that  the  possi- 
bility of  radioactive  materials  leaking  from 
the  test  site  is  remote,  that  the  possibility 
of  the  blast  triggering  major  earthquake  ac- 
tivity is  very  unlikely,  and  that  the  possi- 
bility of  the  generation  of  a  tsunami  is  even 
more  unlikely.  AU  of  these  Judgments  by  the 
AEC  have  been  called  Into  question  by  com- 
petent experts  In  and  out  of  government. 

EABTHQT7AKE    AND    TSTTNAMl    ACnvrTT 

The  planned  blast  at  Amchitka  In  Octo- 
ber Is  expected  to  generate  a  shock  of  ap- 
proximately 7.0  on  the  Rlchter  scale.  The 
1964  earthquake  In  Alaska  measured  8.6  on 
that  scale.  The  blast  Is  not  expected  to  be  felt 
more  than  200  miles  from  the  test  site,  and 
there,  not  as  anything  more  than  a  slight 
motion.  The  danger,  however,  is  that  the 
shock  may  trigger  a  major  quake  (defined  as 
equal  to  or  more  intense  than  the  shot  It- 
self) which  is  Imminent,  Just  about  to  oc- 
cur. The  AEC  discounts  this  poesibUity.  but 
frankly  admits  that  "...  because  the  under- 
standing of  earthquake  mechanisms  is  still 
developing  and  Is  not  yet  stifflclent  for  ex- 
act calculations,  the  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  cannot  be  ruled  out "  (AEC  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement,  Revised,  April 
30,  1971 ) .  The  fact  la  that  Amchitka  Island 
is  very  near  the  Aleutian  Thrust  Patilt,  a  ma- 
jor fault  m  the  Clrctim-Paclflc  Seismic  Belt, 
and  in  an  area  of  extreme  seismic  actlvi'v 

Moreover,  the  entire  fault  system  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Pacific  areas  has  been 
very  active  this  year  (a  manifestation  of 
which  was  the  Los  Angeles  quake  In  February 
which  killed  39  persons).  Because  of  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  this  blast.  5  times 
that  of  any  previous  explosion  underground, 
the  teat  is  fully  an  experiment,  with  totally 
unpredictable  results.  The  AEC  bases  its 
arguments  on  the  fact  that  the  1969  Mllrow 
shot  did  not  cause  significant  quake  activ- 
ity. But  the  Mllrow  shot  was  only  1  megaton 
and  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  against  quake 
activity.  It  Is  known  that  quakes  have  thresh- 
olds; that  is,  they  occur  when  the  geologic 
stresses  reach  a  certain  point.  No  one  knows 
what  that  point  is  for  the  Aleutian  Thrust 
Fault  this  year.  If  the  triggering  blast  on 
Amchitka  Is  below  the  threshold,  it  would 
not  reeult  in  quake  activity;  if  it  were  above, 
and  there  were  a  major  quake  waiting  to  go 
off,  it  would. 

There  are  hundreds  of  quakes  along  the 
fatilt  near  Amchitka  each  year,  several  above 
the  6.0  range.  It  Is  simply  not  known  what 
the  earthquake  effects  of  this  blast  wUl  be. 
Further,  in  1964  the  AEC  claimed  that  under- 
ground te«U  would  not  trigger  natural  earth- 
quakes except  under  unusual  circumstances. 
By  1970,  however,  on  the  basU  on  the  Am- 
chitka blasts  and  the  serlee  of  underground 
tests  at  the  Nevada  sites,  the  AEC  admitted 
that  It  had  learned  that  large  exploaUmt  in. 
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slle)  at  a  higher  altitude  (see  statement  of 
Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  in  testimony  before  the  AEC  hear- 
ings In  Anchorage,  May  28,  1971 ) .  Cannikin 
was  designed  to  test  the  larger  yield  basic 
Spartan  warhead.  This  was  revealed  by  Dr. 
Harold  M.  Agnew,  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos 
(New  Mexico)  Scientific  Laboratory  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  April  20,  1971  in  his  state- 
ments about  Cannikin. 

Alaska  Attomey-Oeneral  John  Havelock 
asked  the  AEC  after  the  May  28  hearings  on 
Cannikin  In  Anchorage  If  the  national  se- 
curity necessity  for  the  test  had  been  re- 
viewed at  the  Presidential  level  In  view  of 
this  apparent  change  In  strategy.  He  has  not 
yet  received  an  answer  to  his  question, 
though  an  answer  was  promised.  Additionally. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  has  not 
respxonded  to  the  same  question  directed  to 
htm  by  letter  by  Alaska  Governor  William 
Egan,  a  point  made  by  the  Anchor<ige  Daily 
Sews  In  an  editorial  against  the  test  on  Fri- 
day, August  13,  1971.  The  Implication  clearly 
Is  left  that  the  AEC  is  using  the  "national 
security"  argument  as  a  blanket  authoriza- 
tion for  a  test  Which  presents  grave  risks  to 
human  life,  but  which  Is  not  In  fact  neces- 
sary militarily.  Numerous  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  Congress  have  called  for 
cancellation  or  postponement  of  the  teet 
until  the  AEC  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
consent  to  answer  publicly  the  exact  purpose 
of  the  Cannikin  test  at  Amchitka  in  October. 
(See,  for  example,  Attorney-General  Have- 
lock's  statement  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  July  29,  1971,  and  Governor  William 
Egan's  letter  to  Secretary  Laird) . 

THS    SALT    TALKS 

The  purpose  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  now  being  conducted  In  Helsinki, 
Finland,  is  to  limit  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  step  in  slowing  down  the  arms 
race,  and  thereby  reducing  the  possibility 
of  atomic  warfare  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  By  going  ahead  with  Cannikin 
the  United  States  may  In  fact  jeopardize  the 
progress  of  those  talks,  progress  which  has 
only  been  achieved  In  this  past  year.  In  an 
editorial  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
for  July  26,  1971,  it  was  revealed  that  five 
different  federal  agencies  have  recommended 
against  the  planned  blast  on  Amchitka  (the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  InformaUon 
Agency,  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality). 
Primary  among  these  Is  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  suggested  that  at  a  minimum 
this  test  should  be  delayed  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  SALT  talks.  It  could  well  be 
that  as  a  result  of  the  telks  we  would  not 
need  to  test  atomic  weapons  any  further. 

Moreover,  the  test  is  of  international  con- 
cern from  a  different  standpoint.  Already 
the  Canadian  government  has  requested  can- 
cellation of  the  test,  on  the  grounds  of  prox- 
imity to  the  site  as  well  as  progress  in  the 
SALT  talks.  By  insisting  on  carrying  out  the 
test  the  United  States  seems  to  suggest 
defiance  of  the  very  purpose  of  the  talks  and 
of  the  legitimate  protests  of  other  govern- 
ments. Only  if  the  test  were  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally necessary  to  the  national  security 
could  such  defiance  be  Justified. 

SUMMAST 

The  planned  Cannikin  atomic  test  at 
Amchitka  Island  in  the  Aleutians  In  Octo- 
ber, 1971,  is  clearly  unjuatlfled  in  terms  of 
the  risks  Involved  to  human  life  and  to  the 
envirorunent,  and  to  the  progress  of  the  SALT 
talks  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Neither  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  nor  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  only  two  federal  agencies  in  favor  of  the 
test,  have  justified  the  blast  In  terms  of  na- 
tional security.  Apparently,  the  warhead  for 
which  the  test  was  originally  designed  la  now 
considered  outmoded,  and  the  test  Is  there- 


fore militarily  unnecessary.  Moreover,  the 
State  Department  has  asked  that  the  test 
be  cancelled  untU  the  SALT  talks  have  been 
concluded  so  as  not  to  jeopardize  whatever 
progress  might  be  made  In  those  talks. 

Perhaps  more  Important  Is  the  fact  that 
the  AEC  has  not  presented  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  teet  Is  safe.  The  largest  under- 
ground tests  to  date  have  been  1  megaton; 
the  Cannikin  test  Is  to  be  5  megatons.  The 
shock  wave  from  the  blast  may  trigger  a 
major  earthquake  along  the  Clrcum-Paclfic 
Seismic  Belt,  perhaps  as  far  away  as  the  San 
Andreas  Fault  in  California.  Moreover,  M 
the  blast  does  trigger  a  quake  of  7.5  magni- 
tude or  greater,  a  tsuiuunl  (tidal  wave)  is 
a  certainty.  The  AEC  has  erred  In  Its  predic- 
tions of  earthquake  activity  in  the  past. 

While  In  1964  the  AEC  stated  that  vmder- 
ground  blasts  did  not  cause  quake  activity 
except  in  unusual  circumstances,  by  1970 
the  AEC  was  forced  to  admit  that  under- 
ground blasts  inevitably  cause  quake  activity. 
Because  of  the  tremendotia  magnitude  of 
the  planned  Cannikin  event,  the  seismic 
consequences  simply  cannot  be  predicted. 
Earthquakes  have  prior  thresholds;  that  is. 
It  takes  a  shock  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
trigger  the  activity.  1  megaton  mav  not  be 
high  enough,  5  megatons  may  be.  It  Is  Just 
not  known.  Moreover,  quakes  apparently 
build  from  a  low  magnitude  to  a  higher,  so 
that  a  6.5  quake  may  build  on  Itself  and 
peak  as  an  8.5  quake,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  1964  Good  Friday  Earthquake  in  Alaska. 
The  Cannikin  blast  is  expected  to  generate 
a  shock  of  7.0  on  the  Rlchter  scale. 

The  AEC  has  also  erred  In  Its  predictions 
of  radioactive  leakage  associated  with  under- 
ground tests.  Between  1963  and  1971  17  tests 
at  the  Nevada  test  sites  leaked  radioactivity 
which  was  detectable  outside  the  limits  of 
the  test  site.  In  at  least  one  Instance,  fallout 
In  the  air  was  detectable  over  most  of  the 
Western  United  States.  Moreover,  the  AEC 
has  admitted  In  its  environmental  Impact 
statement  that  while  unlikely,  radioactive 
water  from  the  test  covtld  leak  Into  the 
ocean  from  around  Amchitka  Island  within 
two  or  three  years.  Merely  the  rumor  of  con- 
taminated fish  In  Alaskan  waters  could  de- 
stroy the  fishing  Industry  of  the  state  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Were  the  rumor  demon- 
strated to  be  fact,  the  Industry  could  be  de- 
stroyed Into  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  risks  of  the  Cannikin  shot  are  not 
justified  by  the  declared  purpose  of  the  test. 
It  is  difficult  to  Judge  what  circumstances 
might  Justify  the  taking  of  such  risks  to  the 
people  of  Alaska  and  their  environment.  But 
clearly  tbe  AEC  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  not  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
the  test,  and  therefore,  have  not  complied 
with  the  spirit  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  which  esUbllshes  that 
destruction  of  the  environment  by  the  gov- 
ernment must  rest  on  evidence  of  compelling 
necessity.  The  warhead  for  which  the  test 
was  originally  designed  Is  now  considered 
obscdete;  a  low-yield  weapon  Is  contem- 
plated instead.  Again,  the  A£C's  own  high 
level  evaluation  commission,  headed  by  Dr. 
Kenneth  Pltzer  (then  president  of  Stan- 
ford University)  concluded  that  the  need 
for  the  Amchitka  tests  "...  should  be  com- 
pelling if  they  are  to  be  conducted  In  the 
face  of  the  possible  risks  that  have  been 
identified." 

In  conclusion,  the  Cannikin  teet  blast 
scheduled  for  October,  1971.  on  Amchitka 
Island  in  Alaska  may  trigger  a  major  devas- 
tating earthquake,  may  set  In  motion  a 
severe  destructive  tsunami,  may  leak  fatal 
radioactive  material  Into  the  air  or  Into  the 
water,  thereby  damaging  the  human  en- 
vironment or  destroying  the  Alaskan  fishing 
Industry,  may  Impede  or  erase  progress  In 
the  strategic  arms  talks,  and  U  not  appar- 
ently necessary  to  national  military  secur- 
ity. Such  an  inordinate  and  unnecessary  risk 
cannot  be  taken;  to  do  so  wotild  be  to  defy 
reason  and  intelligent  judgment.  In  the  name 


of  the  people  of  Alaska  and  America,  in  the 
interest  of  human  life,  for  the  sake  of  the 
mothers  of  Alaska  and  their  children,  it  Is 
not  worth  it. 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  RESEARCH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  woefully 
inadequate  information  which  is  avail- 
able to  us  as  we  make  decisions  affecting 
millions  of  our  citizens  and  billions  of 
dollars  of  our  tax  pasnnents.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
Council  of  Social  Advisers  to  spearhead 
efforts  to  develop  sophisticated  systems 
of  social  indicators  «uid  social  accounting. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  has  Just 
commented  favorably  on  this  proposal 
in  an  editorial  headed  "Social  Advisers 
Needed."  The  Pioneer  Press  is  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  my  State.  I  am 
proud  to  have  its  support  for  enactment 
of  the  Full  Oppwrttmity  and  National 
Goals  and  Priorities  Act,  S.  5. 

As  the  editorial  states  so  well : 

The  President  currently  has  advisers  avail- 
able In  such  Important  areas  as  the  economy 
and  the  ecology.  It  makes  good  sense  that 
he  have  advisers  In  sociology  as  well.  Amer- 
ica's social  problems  need  immediate  atten- 
tion, but  they  will  never  be  solved  as  long 
as  the  nation's  leaders  rely  on  unsupported 
Information  as  a  basis  for  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 

Sept.  21,  1971) 

Social   Aovisebs   Nee>ed 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale  has  resumed  his  long 
struggle  lor  the  establishment  of  a  Council 
of  Social  Advisers  in  the  executive  office  of 
the  President.  Mondale  first  introduced  leg- 
islation to  create  such  a  council  nearly  five 
years  ago.  It  was  needed  then  and  the  need 
has  not  diminished. 

The  Minnesota  Democrat  Is  proposing  a 
council  that  would  be  composed  of  three  of 
the  nation's  leading  social  analysts  (appoint- 
ed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate)  and  staffed  by  a  number  of  the 
country's  brightest  social  scientists.  This 
council  wotild  be  responsible  for  monitoring 
on  an  on-going  basis,  spedflc  and  actual  con- 
ditions In  the  country  which  affect  the  "so- 
cial opp>ortunlty"  of  the  American  p>eople. 

The  idea  Is  to  put  some  continuous  re- 
search and  evaluation  into  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  nation,  so  that  future  social  leg- 
islation can  be  based  on  a  more  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  country's  real  needs. 
AU  too  often,  social  problem  solving  has  been 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  bunch,  intuition 
and  good  Intention. 

For  example,  it  Is  possible  that  the  nation's 
welfare  system  would  be  vastly  dlffM«nt  to- 
day if  a  CouncU  of  Social  Advisers  had  been 
available  several  years  ago  when  great  masses 
of  social  legislation  were  passed.  In  the  cold 
light  of  expert  evaluation,  many  programs 
which  seemed  so  grand  might  have  been  dis- 
carded and  many  others  which  died  ml^t 
have  survived. 

The  President  currently  has  advisers  avail- 
able in  such  lmp>ortant  areas  as  the  economy 
and  the  ecology.  It  makes  good  sense  that  he 
have  advisers  In  sociology  as  well.  America's 
social  problems  need  Immediate  attention, 
but  they  will  never  be  solved  as  long  as  the 
nation^  leaders  rely  on  unsupported  In- 
formation as  a  basis  for  legl&lsUon. 
After  almost  five  years  of  subcomnilttee 
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and  committee  hearings,  Congress  should 
have  all  the  Inlormatlon  It  needs  about  Mon- 
dale'B  blU.  Surely  It  la  time  lor  congreaalonal 
approval. 


September  23,  1971 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkwtssn).  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  if  not,  momlng  business  Is 
concluded. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerka,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  7072)  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  to  further  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for 
airway  modernization  and  airport  devel- 
opment, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (HJl.  7072)  to  amend  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  to  priorities  for  airway  modern- 
ization and  airport  development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bentsen).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  appoints  the  following 
Senators  as  advisers  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings. Boards  of  Governors  of  the  World 
BanJc  and  International  Monetary  Fund 
in  Washington,  D.C.:  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Stmington)  and  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Vermont  (Mr.  Amra).  The 
following  Senators  are  appointed  as  ob- 
servers to  the  same  meeting:  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byhd)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopkh); 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Benhitt)  • 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr' 
Javits)  to  be  hdd  September  27-Octo- 
ber  1,  1971. 

MIUTARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  wder.  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

(HJl.  8687)  to  authorize  approi>rlatlon« 
during  the  flacal  year  1972  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  mlaellea,  naval  veeaela,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  tocpedoee,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
Bcrlbe  the  authorized  personnel  strength  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Rsmrve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


AMZNSMXNT  MO.  423 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  amendment  No. 
423,  on  which  there  Is  a  limitation  of  2 
hours.  Ttva  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 
On  page  18  strike  out  lines  9  through  23; 
on  page  16.  line  24,  strike  out  "Sbc.  604"  and 
Insert  "8*c.  603". 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  charged  against  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  pending  business  at  this  mo- 
ment is  my  amendment  to  H.R.  8687,  the 
defense  procurement  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  propose  to  delete  from 
the  bill  section  503.  Section  503,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  would  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  may  not 
prohibit  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  a  strategic  commodity  unless 
import  of  such  a  commodity  from  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  is  also  pro- 
hibited by  the  same  provision  of  law. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  aware  that  the  language 
of  section  503  is  specifically  designed  to 
have  the  United  States  unilaterally  break 
the  United  Nations  embargo  against 
Rhodesia  and  to  Import  chrome  ore  from 
that  area.  That  is  really  the  substance 
and  thrust  contained  in  the  proposal. 

Before  going  Into  my  main  objections 
to  section  503  and  why  I  seek  its  dele- 
tion from  the  bill,  let  me  say  that  this  is 
the  same  proposal  that  was  Introduced 
earlier  in  this  session  in  this  body  as 
S.  1404.  That  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which  was 
a  proper  reference,  I  would  suggest,  and 
at  the  urgent  suggestion  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  the  sp<»isor  of 
the  proposal,  we  expedited  hearings  on 
the  bill. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  we  have  held 
hearings  on  this  bill  in  the  committee 
with  the  appropriate  responsibility  for 
the  thrust  of  the  suggestion.  The  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
July.  We  heard  out  all  sides  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  then  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  met  in  executive  session  to 
exercise  Its  judgment  in  the  light  of  the 
very  detailed  hearings. 

Since  I  was  chairman  of  the  African 
Subcommittee  and  bore  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  action,  I  recommended  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  was 
exceedingly  poor  timing  at  best  for  a 


proposal  of  this  nature,  and  had  much 
too  simple  a  point  in  it  In  order  to  ad- 
dress it  to  the  many  ramifications  with 
which  the  Rhodeslan  chnsne  ore  em- 
bargo proposal  are  laden.  Tlie  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  recommended  against  report- 
ing the  measure  out  of  the  committee  at 
this  time. 

I  stress  that.  Here  is  a  measure  that 
has  had  a  hearing.  It  was  the  judgment 
of  a  committee  of  this  body,  the  com- 
mittee responsible  for  this  kind  of  juris- 
diction, that  the  measure  should  not 
be  forwarded  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
I  stress  this  point  for  the  reason  that, 
now  that  we  find  the  measure  included 
in  the  miUtary  procurement  bill,  it  is 
dressed  In  the  clothing  of  "strategic 
necessity." 

So  the  point  I  would  make  Is  that  the 
strategic  necessity  has  to  be  "gussied  up" 
a  good  bit  in  relation  to  the  facts  of  the 
time,  and  that  It  needs  to  be  carried  into 
question  very  seriously  by  aU  who  are 
seeking  a  wise  policy  decision  that  tran- 
scends many  lines  of  policy  concern. 

The  administration,  for  example,  is 
supporting  a  bUl  currently  pending  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee,  S. 
1773,  which  would  recommend  the  re- 
lease from  our  strategic  stockpile  of 
chrome  of  approximately  1.3  million  tons 
of  chrome  ore  over  the  next  3  years. 
What  this  says  is  that  in  the  assessment 
of  those  who  have  responsibility  to  meas- 
ure strategic  necessity,  the  necessity  Is 
of  such  a  low  point  that  they  feel  com- 
pelled to  release  1,300.000  tons  from  our 
stockpiled  reserves. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
which  is  responsible  for  making  judg- 
ments In  this  category,  testified  before  a 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
they  had  reassessed  the  whole  question 
again  as  late  as  Jime  of  this  year,  scarce- 
ly 3  months  ago,  and  It  was  their  judg- 
ment, likewise,  that  those  releases  from 
the  stockpile  were  in  order. 

I  quote  from  the  language  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness when  he  says  that — 

In  establishing  the  requirements  and  the 
supply  for  chrome  In  this  country,  the  al- 
lowances that  we  are  now  recommending 
would  cover  all  contingencies  that  might 
arise  In  an  emergency,  and  oxir  objective  has 
been  concurred  in  by  the  appropriate  de- 
partanents  and  agencies,   including — 

And  I  stress  this — 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  am  simply  trying  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  It  is  very  difficult  to  establish 
a  strategic  requirement  for  the  proposal 
that  Is  now  being  made  In  section  503 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  complexities  of  the 
sources  of  chrome  ore,  and  the  needs 
for  it  in  some  of  oiu-  domestic  Industries, 
tmd  as  well  as  Its  defense  requirements 
in  a  very  limited  way.  Let  me  say  that 
even  before  the  embargo  of  Rhodesia, 
fully  a  third  of  all  of  the  chrome  ore  we 
were  importing  into  the  United  States 
was  coming  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  mention  that  as  a  reminder  that 
we  keep  this  matter  In  perspective.  No- 
body has  just  Invented  the  questicm  of 
importing  ore  from  "a  Communist-dom- 
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inated  country."  This  has  always  been 
a  prime  source  of  high-grade  chrome  ore. 
All  that  has  happened*  in  that  context 
since  the  embargo  against  Rhodesia  has 
been  the  Increase  of  those  Imports  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

One  might  address  himself  to  that  In- 
crease, but  the  podnt  is  that  this  Is  noth- 
ing new.  It  has  always  been  present.  We 
have  always  been.  In  relative  terms,  pcu:- 
tially  dependrait  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
for  our  sources  of  chrome. 

I  likewise  would  plead  this  point  to 
my  colleague,  with  the  thought  that  the 
record  is  replete  with  substantive  evi- 
dence: That  there  is  no  great  urgency, 
in  the  sense  of  strategic  crisis  or  strategic 
necessity,  for  section  503. 

My  second  major  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  urging  the  Senate  to  delete  sec- 
tion 503,  is  that  this  action  now  pending 
comes  at  the  very  moment  when  the  long 
and  sometimes  protracted  talks  between 
the  British  Government  and  the  Rho- 
desian  (3ovemment  are  seriously  imder 
way.  The  origin  of  this  whole  question 
of  the  embargo  involves  the  United 
States,  for  at  that  moment  when  the 
decision  was  made  in  the  United  Nations 
to  impose  an  embargo,  our  Government 
had  a  hand  in  persuading  the  British  to 
take  the  issue  to  the  U.N.  The  reason  be- 
ing not  only  that  the  U.N.  ought  to  have 
a  hand  in  this  kind  of  decision  as  an  in- 
ternational body,  but  that  this  would 
move  the  question  one  notch  away  from 
a  blood  bath,  a  show  of  force  between 
Great  Britain  and  that  portion  of  her 
empire  known  as  Rhodesia. 

Having  done  that  as  we  did,  I  would 
think  that  it  would  be  extremely  reck- 
less and  irresponsible  for  us  to  take  any 
kind  of  step  that  would  rock  the  boat  at 
the  very  moment  the  time  won  by  the 
embargo  has  now  permitted  the  emer- 
gence of  new  talks  between  the  British 
and  the  Rhodesian  Governments. 

The  situation  today  may  yet  not  pro- 
duce a  solution;  we  do  not  know.  AU  we 
do  know  is  that  the  British  and  the  Rho- 
desian delegations  have  been  closely 
locked  in  talks,  and  the  tentative  agendas 
they  have  drawn  up,  with  a  common  in- 
terest, were  hopeful  enough  that  a  Brit- 
ish mission  has  gone  all  the  way  to  Rho- 
desia again  in  an  attempt  to  try  to  con- 
summate these  lengthy  deliberations. 

This  is  simply  another  way  of  saying 
that  that  kind  of  moment  is  not  the  re- 
sponsible moment  for  a  government  such 
as  ours,  which  claims  to  believe  in  the 
U.N.,  which  takes  pride  In  Its  initiative 
toward  avoiding  shooting  scrapes  where 
possible,  to  suddenly  plunge  in  with  both 
feet,  at  the  moment  when  possibly  suc- 
cessful talks  are  underway. 

That  is  a  very  critical  reason,  and  the 
very  least  that  it  would  argue  for  would 
be  to  defer  action  on  section  503,  In  or- 
der to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  exist- 
ing talks.  But  I  cannot  let  the  argument 
against  section  503  rest  on  these  two  is- 
sues alone,  Mr.  President;  I  want  to  add 
a  bit  to  the  implications  of  all  of  this 
for  the  United  Nations  itself. 

We  have  been  making  as  fine  a  case 
as  we  can,  from  time  to  time,  for  en- 
hancing the  role  of  the  U.N.  In  interna- 
tional disputes.  Here  is  a  case  where 
the  U.N.  exercised  a  role,  with  the  initia- 


tives of  the  British  and  the  Americans 
supporting  them,  to  impose  the  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia.  The  result  is  that  It 
is  a  program  that  is  still  ongoing,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  that  international 
body.  If  we  were  to  take  this  action  here 
today,  we  would  become  the  first  nation 
in  the  history  of  the  U.N.  to  have  de- 
liberately initiated  a  formal  action  to 
thwart  an  agreed-upon  procedure  by  the 
United  Nations. 

I  think  we  ought  to  ponder  carefully 
the  implications  of  all  of  that.  Whatever 
chances  the  U2*.  has  to  inch  forward  in 
its  efforts  to  try  to  keep  peace  among 
men  or  among  nations,  this  is  certainly 
one  of  those  very  small  steps  that  we 
ought  not  to  discourage  or  deliberately 
thwart,  Eis  this  action  would  do.  Conse- 
quently, I  think  the  implications  for  the 
U.N.  of  collective  action  in  the  cause  of 
international  understanding  rise  on  this 
same  matter. 

The  last  point  that  I  would  make,  Mr. 
President,  has  to  do  with  the  conse- 
quences of  an  action  such  as  this  on  the 
relations  of  our  country  with  the  many 
black  nations  of  Africa  right  now.  You 
notice  I  put  this  at  the  end  of  the 
list  of  reasons.  That  does  not  detract 
from  its  implications  or  its  significance. 
But  it  ought  to  remind  us  that  our  image 
in  many  parts  of  Africa  has  been  seri- 
ously called  into  question  because  of  the 
sudden  emergence  of  many  independen- 
cies In  black  Africa.  In  any  circum- 
stances where  there  is  no  established 
strategic  significance  in  a  move  that  jeop- 
ardizes the  diplomatic  efforts  now  quietly 
underway  to  resolve  it  by  talks,  in  a  set 
of  circumstances  that  would  call  into 
question  the  procedures  of  the  U.N.  itself, 
there  rests  this  fourth,  which  I  suppose 
would  be  a  psychological,  factor  of  im- 
measureable  proportions;  and  while  we 
are  rightfully  concerned  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  involved  in  Importing 
chrome  from  Rhodesia,  the  consequences 
of  the  other  nations  of  Africa  taking 
retaliatory  measures  against  other  busi- 
nesses of  the  United  States  in  that  part 
of  the  world  need  to  be  weighed  at  this 
time.  Oil,  with  much  American  interest 
in  many  parts  of  Africa,  bauxite,  and 
iron  ore — all  of  these  have  an  Amer- 
ican business  stake,  as  well  as  the  chrome 
stake  in  Rhodesia. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  placing  in 
jeopardy  even  a  wider  business  base,  if 
you  want  to  talk  business  for  a  moment, 
than  simply  the  hardship  that  this  may 
have  represented  for  the  commereial 
users  of  chrome  In  our  own  coimtry.  The 
consequences  imagewlse  suid  in  many 
other  ways  suggest  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  wisdom  of  deleting  section  503 
of  the  pending  legislation. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  the  fioor  at  this 
time,  rather  than  make  this  presentation 
more  protracted.  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  will  have  something  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  STEa^NIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly strongly  support  the  provision  in 
the  bill  which  is  now  section  503,  includ- 
ed by  the  committee  at  the  prompting 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  shall 
make  further  remarks  about  this  and  re- 
marks on  the  merits  later,  but  now  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  should 


have  a  chance  to  make  his  argument, 
and  I  therefore  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  15 
minutes  and  such  further  time  as  be 
may  desire. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
section  503  of  the  pending  legislation 
(H.R.  8687)  was  added  to  the  bill  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Its  purpose  is  simple — to  end  the  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  chrome  ore — a  material 
vital  to  the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
vote  was  13  in  favor,  none  opposed;  three 
Senators  were  absent. 

The  committee  amendment  was  identi- 
cal to  S.  1404  which  I  introduced  In  the 
Senate  on  March  29. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  legislation  were 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
(joldwater),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GuRNEY).  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin >. 

Now,  a  review  of  section  503 — and  the 
need  for  it. 

CJhrome  is  essential  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  critical  defense  items  as  jet  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  nuclear  submarines. 
Moreover,  since  chrome  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  stain- 
less steel,  it  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  entire  communications  and  trans- 
portation network  of  this  coimtry,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  true  national 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
William  J.  Hart,  director.  District  19, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Later,  I 
vn\\  ask  that  the  entire  text  of  the  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record,  but  for 
the  moment  I  want  to  select  several  sen- 
tences. Mr.  Hart  states: 

I  am  concerned  with  the  black  and  white 
steelworkers  in  Pennsylvania  maintaining 
their  Jobs  In  the  specialty  steel  Industry.  If 
favorable  dlspoeltlon  of  the  Byrd  proposal  Is 
not  obtained,  there  will  be  no  specialty  steel 
industry  In  Pennsylvania  or  the  United 
States. 

That  is  part  of  the  telegram  from  Wil- 
liam J.  Hart,  director.  District  19,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  tele- 
gram be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcorb, 

as  follows: 

Tauntttm ,  Pa..  Sept  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Haket  F.  Btid,  Jr. 
Old  Senate  Office  Buildini;, 
Washington,  DC. 

I  was  in  attendance  on  July  8.  1971.  when 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries  Inc.  vice  presi- 
dent E.  F.  (Andy)  Andrews  appeared  before 
the  African  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  In  Washington.  D.C.  I  fully 
endorse  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Andrews. 
I  am  concerned  with  the  black  and  white 
steelworkers  in  Pennsylvania  maintaining 
their  Jobs  in  the  specialty  steel  indtistry.  As 
you  know  Western  Pennsylvania  is  the  spe- 
cialty steel  capital  of  the  world  and  If  the 
Pennsylvania  specialty  steel  companies  do 
not  receive  favorable  disposition  to  the  Byrd 
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bUl  section  603  of  H.B.  8687  or  8. 1404,  th«r« 
will  be  no  specialty  steel  Industry  In  Penn- 
sylvania or  tbe  United  States.  As  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Bteel- 
workers  of  America,  I  wlah  to  be  recorded  as 
In  favor  of  the  Byid  blU  Section  503  of  HJl. 
8687  or  S.  1404  and  I  would  appreciate  any 
asslatanoe  you  can  render  on  this  Important 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

WiLLiAU  J.  Hart, 
IMrector,  District  19, 
United  Steeltoorkers  of  America. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
what  we  want  to  do— at  least,  I  thought 

It  was  what  this  country  wanted  to  do 

Is  to  create  more  jobs,  not  try  to  put 
persons  out  of  work. 

Section  503  is  simple  in  structure. 

It  would  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  to  provide  that 
the  President  could  not  prohibit  Imports 
of  a  strategic  material  from  a  free  world 
country  as  long  as  the  importation  of 
the  same  material  is  permitted  from  a 
Communist-dominated  country. 

Section  503  actually  would  apply  to 
only  one  commodity,  chrome  ore,  and  to 
one  nation.  Rhodesia. 

Late  in  1966,  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  imposed  selective  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia.  The  embargo  later 
was  made  complete. 

After  the  action  by  the  Security 
Council,  President  Johnson  ordered  an 
embargo  on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Rhodesia.  This  was  done  by 
unilateral  Executive  action,  without  con- 
sulting Congress.  Congress  has  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  express  Itself  on  this 
matter,  until  today. 

Prior  to  1966,  Rhodesia  was  the  largest 
single  source  of  metallurgical  chrome  ore 
Imported  into  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  domestic  production  of 
this  commodity,  so  our  country  now  has 
become  dependent  on  the  next  largest 
supplier,  the  Soviet  Union,  for  about  60 
percent  of  its  chrome  ore. 

The  Senator  who  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  Informed  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
the  subject  of  strategic  materials,  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  of  Nevada,  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  April  29  that  the 
chrome  ore  problem  is  one  which  "we 
cannot  continue  to   Ignore." 

Senator  Cannon  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  StockpUe  and 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  of  the  Com- 
mltee  on  Armed  Services.  His  subcom- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  the  chrome 
stockpile  situation,  and  his  opinion  is 
based  on  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
problem. 

Senator  Cannon  pointed  out  in  his 
statement  that  the  United  States  now 
relies  upon  Russia  for  60  percent  of  its 
chrome  ore. 

In  the  same  statement,  Senator 
Cannon  pointed  out  that  since  becoming 
the  prime  source  of  chrome  ore  for  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased the  price  per  ton  of  this  ore  from 
$25  to  $72.  This  is  an  increase  of  about 
188  percent. 

Mr.  President,  Congreas  will  be  called 
upon  shortly  to  do  something  about  In- 
flation. The  President  has  frozen  wages; 
he  has  frozen  prices  in  this  country.  Yet, 
the  United  States  Is  pursuing  a  policy 
which  gives  Soviet  Ruasia  virtually  a 
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monopoly  on  the  sale  to  us  of  a  vital  de- 
fense material,  and  the  cost  of  that  ma- 
terial has  increased  from  $25  a  ton  to 
$72  per  ton. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Seiiate. 
for  Congress,  to  help  flght  inflation  and 
to  help  protect  jobs  of  American  workers, 
by  adhering  to  the  amendment  voted 
unanimously  by  13  members  of  the  Oom- 
mititee  on  Armed  Services  who  were 
present,  three  were  absent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatxn-  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  may 
bring  this  out  later  in  his  speech,  but  I 
ask  him  if  I  would  be  wrong  in  thinking 
that  the  Soviet  Union  buys  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  and  then  sells  it  to  us.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  cannot  guarantee  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  statement.  But  from  all  I 
have  been  able  to  find  out  from  discuss- 
ing it  with  persons  who  are  Involved  in 
the  purchase  of  chrome,  I  think  that  the 
statement  the  Senator  has  made  is  ac- 
cin-ate  and  that  Russia  gets  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  and  then  sells  it  to  the  United 
States  at  a  greatly  inflated  price. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  raising  that  point. 

The  increase  in  price  is  a  disadvantage 
to  the  United  States,  but  what  concerns 
the  C(Mnmittee  on  Armed  Services  most 
is  that  the  United  States  has  placed  itself 
in  a  position  of  dependence  upon  Russia 
for  a  strategic  commodity.  The  committee 
regards  this  as  illogical  and  dangerous. 

Section  503  of  the  committee  bill  would 
not  require  that  the  United  States  aban- 
don all  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  al- 
though I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  would 
like  to  see  that  occur,  but  it  would  not 
occur  under  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

The  only  commodity  affected  by  sec- 
tion 503  would  be  chrome  ore. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  and  in  the 
view  of  all  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  who  were  present  when 
this  matter  was  voted  on,  numbering  13 — 
three  were  absent — the  national  security 
of  this  country  clearly  dictates  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  dependent 
on  Communist  Russia  for  a  material  vital 
to  our  national  defense. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
weaponry  as  a  protection  against  possible 
Russian  aggression.  Russia  Is  the  No. 
1  reason — indeed,  almost  the  sole  rea- 
son— for  our  huge  defense  expenditures. 
The  very  measure  we  are  considering  to- 
day, H.R.  8687,  proposes  authorlMitlon  of 
$21  billion  for  military  procurement,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  would  be  un- 
necessary but  for  the  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  poeed  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  simply  is  not  logical  for  the 
United  States  to  depend  on  Russia's  good- 
will for  a  strategic  material. 

The  reason  for  singling  out  this  com- 
modity is  clear  and  simple;  it  la  the  one 
item  which  could  and  should  be  Imported 
from  Rhodesia  that  Is  vital  to  the  na- 
Uonal  security  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  pending 


in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
legislation  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion which  wouM  authorize  withdrawal 
from  the  national  stockpile  approxi- 
mately 1.3  million  tons  of  chrome  ore. 
This  would  provide  a  short-range  solu- 
tion for  the  problems  faced  by  American 
industry  because  of  the  present  chrome 
shortage. 

However,  withdrawal  from  the  stock- 
pile clearly  leaves  the  long  rsmge  prob- 
lem unsolved.  If  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  chrome  ore  continues,  the 
amoimt  to  be  disposed  of  would  supply 
our  requirements  for  less  than  2  years. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  go  on  reducing  the 
stockpile  indefinitely  without  jeopardiz- 
ing national  security. 

Furthermore,  withdrawals  from  the 
stockpile  do  nothing  toward  eliminating 
our  dependence  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  chrome  needed 
for  Industry  and  defense. 

It  has  been  argued  that  continued 
withdrawals  from  the  stockpile  will  not 
be  necessary,  because  a  settlement  will  be 
reached  between  Britain  and  Rhodesia 
that  will  lead  to  elimination  of  the 
United  Nations  embargo. 

But  what  is  evidence  for  this  assertion? 
Who  professes  to  be  able  to  foretell  when 
the  deep-rooted  and  long-stendlng  dis- 
pute between  Britain  and  Rhodesia  will 
be  settled? 

Indeed,  can  we  even  predict  with  cer- 
tainty just  what  kind  of  agreement  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  United  Nations? 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  veto  power  on  the  UJ^.  Se- 
curity Council.  It  can  therefore  block 
any  proposal  to  revoke  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia — and  in  view  of  its  lucrative 
trade  in  chrome,  and  Its  stranglehold 
on  U.S.  supply.  Russia  is  likely  to  do 
just  that. 

We  are  told  that  Lord  Goodman,  a 
skilled  British  negotiator,  is  in  Salis- 
bury, the  capital  of  Rhodesia,  and  that 
conversations  are  being  held  at  the  high- 
est level.  But  we  cannot  accurately  fore- 
tell the  outcome  of  negotiations  over 
Issues  which  have  been  outstendlng  for 
nearly  6  years. 

There  have  been  earlier  discussions  at 
the  highest  level.  There  have  been  ear- 
lier expressions  of  strong  hope  for  an 
amicable  settlement.  But  there  have  been 
no  results. 

And  be  it  noted  that  discussions  and 
hopes  add  nothing  to  the  supply  of 
chrome  In  the  United  States. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  cur- 
rent conversations  have  some  chance  of 
success.  Would  it  really  undermine  these 
discussions  if  the  United  States  were  to 
assert  the  right  to  act  in  Its  own  interest? 

I  think  not. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  present  discus- 
sions are  to  succeed,  then  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  have  some  incentive  to  fleoc- 
ibility  on  both  side  sides  of  the  bargain- 
ing table  at  Salljsbury. 

If  Senator  McGn  is  correct  In  his  as- 
sertion that  the  United  Nations  embargo 
creates  pressure  for  flexibility  on  the 
part  of  Rhodesia,  then  it  would  seem 
only  logical  that  a  modification  of  the 
aanctioiis — and  I  propose  only  a  small 
modification,  restricted  to  chrome,  made 
In  the  urgent  interest  of  the  United 
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states — ^might  exert  similar  pressure  for 
flexibility  upon  the  British. 

If  the  talks  are  to  succeed,  there  must 
be  some  flexibility  on  both  sides. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  argu- 
ment that  removal  of  the  ban  on  chrome 
imports  from  Rhodesia  would  be  an  af- 
front to  black  Africa. 

The  Senate  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  Zambia,  which  yields  to  no  coimtry 
in  its  public  expressions  of  animosity  to- 
wards Rhodesia,  continues  to  trade  with 
her. 

Within  the  past  3  months  Zambia  ne- 
gotiated the  purchase  of  one  and  a  half 
million  bags  of  com  from  Rhodesia  be- 
cause, according  to  a  Zambian  govern- 
ment spokesman,  she  could  not  do  other- 
wise. Rhodesia  was  not  the  only  avail- 
able source,  but  it  was  the  cheapest  and 
most  expeditious.  The  Zambisui  govern- 
ment saw  nothing  amiss  in  going  to  the 
Rhodesian  market  to  serve  its  conven- 
ience and  national  interest. 

In  my  view,  national  security  in  this 
country  clearly  dlctotes  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  dependent  on  Com- 
munist Russia  for  a  material  vital  to  our 
national  defense. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
weaponry  as  a  protection  against  pos- 
sible Russian  aggression. 

Russia  is  the  No.  1  reason — and  indeed 
almost  the  sole  reason — for  our  huge  de- 
fense expenditures. 

The  very  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  H.R.  8687,  proposes  authoriza- 
tion of  $21  billions  for  military  procure- 
ment, a  large  proportion  of  which  would 
be  unnecessary  but  for  the  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  simply  not  logical  for  the  United 
States  to  depend  on  Russian  goodwill  for 
a  strategic  commodity. 

I  state  again:  Section  503  addresses  it- 
self to  only  one  material,  namely 
chrome  ore. 

It  does  one  thing  and  one  thing  only: 
It  simply  provides  that  the  President 
could  not  prohibit  importation  of  a 
strategic  material  from  a  free-world 
country  if  importation  of  the  same  mate- 
rial is  permitted  from  a  Communist 
country. 

I  think  that  simple  logic  requires  sec- 
tion 503  to  be  retained  in  the  military 
procurement  bill. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  of  my  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen  ) .  Two  minutes  remain  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  proposed 
legislation  which  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  approved  does  not  change  in 
any  way  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  made  the  point  in  his  opening 
remarks  that  the  United  States  would  be 
unilaterally  violating  the  embargo  if  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  amendment 
were  to  be  approved. 

I  point  out  that  the  United  States  it- 
self unilaterally  put  on  the  embargo.  The 
United  Nations  did  not  put  on  the  em- 
bargo. There  Is  nothing  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  gives  the  United 
Nations  the  authority  to  put  on  an  em- 


bargo. The  embargo  must  be  put  on  by 
the  individual  countries.  Many  countries, 
I  might  say,  have  not  put  on  an  embargo 
despite  a  request  from  the  United 
Nations. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tent  to  point  out  that  section  503  does 
not  change  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  think  it  is  also  well  to  emphasize  that 
this  embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia  was 
put  on  unilaterally  by  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
It  was  not  submitted  to  Congress.  Con- 
gress never  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
itself  on  the  issue  until  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  7  minutes,  or  more  if  he  so 
desires,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gttrney)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrb)  for  taking  the 
lead  in  this  most  important  matter  and 
putting  section  503  in  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  overwhelm- 
ingly reject  the  amendment  to  cut  sec- 
tion 503  out  of  the  bill,  because  if  the 
motion  is  successful,  what  it  would  ac- 
complish would  be  to  put  the  Senate  on 
record  as  continuing  the  policy  of  buying 
the  largest  percentage  of  chrome  ore,  a 
vltel  strategic  material,  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, the  one  nation  in  the  world  we  have 
been  continually  confronting  in  a  fierce 
world  struggle,  ever  since  the  end  ol 
World  War  n. 

It  was  Russia  who  furnished  the  war 
supplies  to  Communist  North  Korea 
against  the  United  Stetes  in  the  Korea 
conflict. 

It  was  Russia  who  tried  to  introduce 
nuclear  missiles  into  Cuba,  an  incident 
which  put  the  world  upon  the  brink  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

It  is  Russia  who  now  furnishes  the  bulk 
of  the  war  material  to  North  Vietnam.  If 
she  had  ceased  this  policy,  which  we  have 
asked  her  to  do  again  and  again,  peace 
would  have  been  concluded  on  that 
troubled  land  in  Southeast  Asia  years 
ago. 

It  is  Russia  who  daily  foments  trouble 
in  the  Middle  East  and  keeps  that  region 
on  the  brink  of  conflict. 

Why  did  we  stop  buying  chrome  ore 
from  Rhodesia  and  buy  from  Russia?  It 
came  about  at  the  time  of  Rhodesia's 
declaration  of  independence  from  Great 
Britain.  The  United  Nations  imposed 
sanctions  on  Rhodesia  in  1966.  President 
Johnson  followed  this  by  executive  ac- 
tion, imposing  an  embargo  against  Rho- 
desia. In  my  view,  that  action  was  ill- 
conceived.  Ul-advised,  and  certainly  not 
in  the  interest  of  this  Nation. 

Congress  was  never  consulted.  I  feel 
certain  that  Congress  never  would  have 
approved  of  such  action  if  it  had  been  put 
to  a  vote. 

Chrome  ore  Is  a  highly  strategic  ma- 
terial, used  in  many  vital  defense  weap- 
ons such  as  jet  aircraft,  submarines,  and 
missiles,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  com- 
mercial products  using  stainless  steel. 

The  United  States  produces  none  of 
this  ore.  Our  sanction  action  against 
Rhodesia  now  makes  us  dependent  on 
Russia,  our  mightiest  and  most  danger- 


ous enemy,  for  60  percent  of  our  require- 
ments. It  Is  incredible,  imreal,  unwise  to 
put  ourselves  in  such  a  position,  of  being 
literally  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  were  and  are  threefold : 

First,  l>ecause  Rhodesia  declared  her 
independence  from  Great  Britain. 

It  is  iionic  that  the  United  States 
frowns  on  that  action,  because  at  the  end 
of  World  War  11  the  United  States  prac- 
tically forced  her  Western  European  al- 
lies to  give  freedom  and  independence  to 
all  their  colonies.  Moreover,  this  very 
Nation,  the  United  States,  began  its  ex- 
istence by  a  declaration  of  independaice 
from  Great  Britain. 

But  whether  Rhodesia's  action  was 
right  or  wrong  in  the  judgment  of  any 
of  us  in  this  Chamber,  that  is  a  matter 
between  Great  Britain  and  Rhodesia  and 
none  of  our  affair. 

Two,  the  second  reason  for  sanctions 
was  that  the  Rhodesian  Government  is 
one  of  a  minority  rule  over  a  majority. 
Let  us  assume  that  to  be  100  percent  true. 
That  fact  is  also  the  case  in  dozens  of 
other  member  countries  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  fact,  the  largest  nation.  Rus- 
sia, is  a  country  of  240  million  people, 
under  the  iron,  despotic  rule  of  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

As  for  many  of  the  African  nations,  as 
a  practical  matter,  represwitative  gov- 
ernment as  we  know  it  is  nonexistent. 
Many  are  governed  by  minority  riilers  far 
fewer  in  number  than  the  government 
leaders  In  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
United  States  stopped  messing  around  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations,  in 
this  case  by  sanctions.  We  cannot  remake 
the  world  in  our  image. 

Three,  the  third  reason  for  sanctions 
was  that  Rhodesia  was  threatening  world 
peace.  That  can  be  dismissed  out  of  hand 
as  preposterous.  Rhodesia  threatens  no 
nation.  All  she  desires  of  the  United 
Stotes  tmd  other  nations  is  a  policy  of 
"live  and  let  live." 

The  evidence  is  that  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  are  not  working  at  all.  Many 
nations  are  cheating  and  paying  lipserv- 
ice  only  to  the  sanctions.  Rhodesia's  for- 
eign trade  and  gross  national  product,  as 
well  as  its  general  prosperity,  are  all  on 
the  rise. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  stopped  this 
farce  which  is  hurting  the  United  States 
much  more  than  it  is  Rhodesia. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  cost. 
Everyone  in  the  Senate  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  inflation  and  soaring  costs. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  here  is  a  concrete 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

Since  we  have  been  buying  from  Com- 
munist Russia,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  previously 
pointed  out,  the  price  per  ton  has  gone 
up  from  $25  to  $72,  a  boost  of  188  percent. 

Buying  from  Rhodesia  woiild  lower 
our  costs,  help  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  help  keep  down  the  price  of  chrome 
steel  products. 

On  that  score,  Mr.  President,  It  is  an 
Interesting  fact  to  point  out  that,  in  re- 
cent years,  we  have  been  losing  steadily, 
more  and  more  of  a  percentage  of  our 
domestic  market,  right  here  in  the  United 
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states,  not  in  our  foreign  market,  of  steel 
products  that  use  high  grade  chromium 
steel. 

Some  of  the  statistics  on  some  of  the 
related  special  items  are  most  interesting. 

For  example,  we  have  lost  to  foreign 
nations  35  percent  of  stainless  steel  cold 
rolled  products;  68  percent  of  the  market 
for  stainless  steel  iron  ore;  and  57  per- 
cent of  the  market  for  steel  wire.  This 
year,  in  the  first  4  months  of  1971,  im- 
ports of  overall  high  grade  chrome  steel 
have  reached  22  percent. 

All  this  is  putting  American  steel  work- 
ers out  of  work  as  evidenced  by  the  tele- 
gram sent  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  from  the 
United  Steelworkers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  does  this  mean 
so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
for  its  future,  if  we  continue  to  buy  from 
Soviet  Russia  and  do  not  buy  from  Rho- 
desia? 

Businessmen  have  a  habit  of  doing 
business  with  those  people  who  are  their 
friends  and  with  those  people  who  are 
long-time  customers. 

Rhodesian  chrome  steel  ore  is  now 
going  to  countries  such  as  Sweden  and 
other  nations  in  competition  with  us  as 
far  as  high-grade  chrome  steel  products 
are  concerned.  As  the  world's  demand  for 
chrome  steel  increases,  as  it  does  all  the 
time  and  will  continue  to  do,  the  demand 
for  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia — the 
highest  single  source  in  the  world — is 
going  to  be  ever  increasing.  If  we  run  into 
a  world  shortage  or  if  Russia  were  to  cut 
off  our  supply,  then  It  seems  to  me  that 
Rhodesia  will  not  do  business  with  the 
United  States  which  has  not  done  busi- 
ness with  her  and  which  has  placed  an 
embargo  on  her  chrome  ore,  but  will  do 
business  with  her  friends  that  she  has 
been  doing  business  with  over  the  years. 

This  coiild  put  us  in  a  very  dangerous 
situation.  The  United  States  could  find 
Itself  in  a  position  where  she  could  not 
obtain  the  chrome  steel  ore  sufQclent  to 
satisfy  our  reqiilrements.  There  are  not 
many  sources  in  the  world  of  chrome  ore, 
and  Rhodesia  is  the  largest  source  of 
supply. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  There  is  not  a  single 
sound  argument  for  cutting  our  economic 
and  security  throats  and  putting  our- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  our  bitter  enemy, 
Commimist  Russia,  by  bujring  the  ma- 
jority requirement  of  critical  chrome  ore 
from  Russia. 

Let  us  stop  this  charade  and  be  prac- 
tical people.  Let  us  vote  for  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  not  against  It. 
Let  us  vote  down  the  pending  amend- 
ment by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 
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Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
a  rather  unusual  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in.  The  proponents  of  the  pending 
amendment  are  the  most  vociferous 
Members  of  the  Senate  when  it  comes  to 
our  country  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations. 

For  years  we  have  invoked  sanctions 
against  not  only  South  Africa,  but  also 
Rhodesia.  The  reasons  are  well  known — 
it  involves  interference  in  the  govern- 
mental affairs  of  other  nations.  I  am 
rather  surprised  that  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  are 
very  vociferous  in  their  feelings  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  meddling  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries,  would  offer 
such  an  amendment. 

This  amendment  received  thorough 
attention  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  am  very  happy  that  it  was 
included  in  the  bill. 

If  it  is  proper  for  us  to  meddle  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa,  I  would  suggest  for  the  same  rea- 
sons it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  meddle 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia,  because 
they  permit  discrimination  on  a  far 
greater  scale  than  Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia  fought  on  our  side  in  World 
War  n.  In  fact,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  pilot 
and  worked  with  our  Air  Force  in  the 
Mediterranean.  I  would  feel  that  they 
would  gladly  do  so  again  if  they  were 
asked. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  finally  take 
this  matter  in  its  own  hands  and  take  it 
away  from  the  State  Department  who, 
for  reasons  I  cannot  understand,  want  to 
continue  to  Invoke  hardships  upon 
friendly  nations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  overwhelmingly  rejected,  and 
that  the  findings  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  supported  in  this  instance 

Not  only  are  we  paying  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  for  tons  of  chrome, 
but  we  are  also  at  the  mercy  of  the  one 
nation  in  this  world  that  we  can  con- 
sider our  enemy.  And  I  say  that  unquali- 
fiedly. If  we  ever  became  involved  in 
any  trouble  w^lth  the  Soviet  Union, 
chrome  ore  would  be  the  first  thing  that 
we  would  be  unable  to  buy  from  them. 
We  cannot  build  weapons  without 
chrome  steel. 

I  am  in  great  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  original 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  remain  in  the  bill 
and  will  prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachiisetts  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  which  we  are  debating  today 
involves  a  number  of  issues  which  are 
central  to  America's  standing  in  the 
world.  There  are  questions  of  national 
security  and  of  world  trade;  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  nations  of  Africa  and 
our  capacity  to  keep  international  com- 
mitments. But  in  my  judgment  the  two 
paramount  issues  involved  are  democ- 
racy and  human  rights. 


Are  we  truly  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ple of  world  democracy,  and  will  we 
support  that  principle  as  expressed  in 
the  collective  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? Are  we  committed  to  the  concept 
of  human  equality,  and  will  we  support 
the  efforts  of  the  world  body,  and  of  our 
ally  Great  Britain,  to  bring  about  com- 
pliance with  that  concept  in  Southern 
Rhodesia? 

Section  503  of  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  seems  simple 
enough  on  its  face.  It  adds  a  single  sen- 
tence: 

The  President  may  not  prohibit  or  regu- 
late the  Importation  Into  the  United  States 
...  of  any  material  determined  to  be  stra- 
tegic and  crttlcaJ  .  .  .  which  U  the  product 
of  tuiy  foreign  country  or  area  not  listed  as  a 
Oommvmlst-domlnated  country  or  area  .  .  . 
for  80  long  as  the  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  material  of  that  kind  which 
Is  the  product,  of  such  Ckmmunlst-doml- 
nated  countries  .or  areas  Is  not  prohibited  by 
any  provision  of  law. 

In  other  words,  if  we  import  a  strategic 
material  from  a  Communist  country,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  Import  it  from  a  non- 
Communist  country. 

The  measure  is  presented  by  its  pro- 
ponents as  a  simple  question  of  national 
security.  In  their  view,  and  in  mine,  the 
United  States  should  not  be  dependent 
on  its  enemies  for  strategic  goods. 

But  this  is  not  the  real  question.  First 
of  all,  we  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  chrome.  Even  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  sanctions  on  Southern 
Rhodesia,  we  imported  30  percent  of  our 
chrome  ore  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
we  did  so  because  in  basic  commercial 
terms  the  quality  of  the  ore  was  good 
and  the  price  was  right.  The  percentage 
of  our  chrome  which  we  import  from  the 
Soviet  Union  has  now  doubled,  as  has 
the  price.  But  chrome  is  still  avaDable  to 
us,  and  is  purchased  from  allied  nations 
such  as  Turkey  and  the  Philippines:  and 
the  price  for  their  output  has  also  risen 
considerably. 

But  most  importantly,  we  do  not  need 
to  import  chrome  at  all  to  maintain  our 
defense.  According  to  testimony  offered 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  year  by  William  N. 
Lawrence,  chief  of  the  Stockpile  Policy 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, our  stockpile  objective  for 
metallurgical  grade  chromite  was  reduced 
in  March  of  1970  from  3.6-million  short 
tons  to  3.1-mlILion  short  tons.  As  of 
June  1,  1971,  our  uncommitted  stockpUe 
inventory  was  5.3-million  short  tons,  or 
nearly  twice  our  total  national  need.  For 
this  reason,  the  OEP  has  authorized  the 
release  of  nearly  1 -million  short  tons  of 
chrome  ore,  or  one-half  of  our  excess 
supply,  over  the  next  3  years.  Therefore, 
we  could  maintain  a  stockpile  sufQclent 
to  meet  "any  contingency  that  might 
arise  in  an  emergency,"  and  still  release 
chrome  ore  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
300,000  tons  per  year,  for  the  next  6  years, 
without  having  to  Import  more  chrome 
from  any  source. 

This  situation  can  hardly  be  defined 
as  a  state  of  national  emergency,  re- 
quiring the  immediate  passage  of  an 
amendment  authorizing  yet  another 
source  of  supply. 

Particularly  when  the  proposed  source 
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of  supply  Is  a  country  like  Southern 
Rhodesia.  I  believe  that  the  larger  policy 
considerations  Involved  should  govern 
our  actions. 

Back  in  1945,  when  we  were  first 
emerging  from  the  throes  of  a  dreadful 
world  war,  the  United  States  and  Its 
principal  allies  called  an  international 
conference  to  create  a  world  body  with 
the  prestige  and  the  power  which  the  old 
League  of  Nations  had  lacked.  The  first 
objective  of  the  United  Nations  Is  the 
one  most  frequently  cited: 

To  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war. 

But  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ob- 
jectives are  essentisd  to  the  attainment 
of  the  first,  and  should  be  of  primary 
concern  to  us  today: 

To  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rights; 

To  establish  conditions  under  which  Jus- 
tice and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  Interna- 
tional law  can  be  maintained; 

To  promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  In  larger  freedom. 

These  basis  concepts  are  the  ones  on 
which  our  nation  was  founded,  and 
which  we  have  sought  to  share  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  It  would  be  tragic,  and 
shortsighted  In  the  extreme.  If  we — who 
were  the  first  to  conceive  of  a  United 
Nations,  who  nurtured  it  and  provided  it 
with  a  home,  who  have  been  the  bulwark 
of  its  support  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion— were  to  undermine  all  of  our  ef- 
forts in  one  single  act,  by  repudiating 
an  international  commitment  and  uni- 
laterally rejecting  a  decision  adopted 
democratically  by  the  nations  of  the 
world.  If  we  can  do  this,  so  can  every- 
one else,  and  the  bonds  of  mutual  con- 
sent which  form  the  fragile  underweav- 
ing  of  our  efforts  to  achieve  world  order 
will  have  been  dealt  a  serious  blow. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  first  and 
only  experience  of  democracy  for  many 
members  of  the  world  community.  If  we 
do  not  respect  its  principles  and  its  ap- 
plication, then  who  will? 

A  second  issue  of  major  concern,  par- 
ticularly to  the  peoples  of  Africa,  Is  the 
disregard  for  human  values  practiced 
by  the  Rhodesian  Government.  We  all 
know  the  story  of  how  a  rebel  white 
RhodesiEin  Government  unilaterally  pro- 
claimed its  Independence  6  years  ago. 
We  know  that  Britain  had  been  trying 
to  hold  this  colony  in  its  control  imtil 
an  agreement  could  be  reEu:hed  guaran- 
teeing political  participation  to  the  95 
percent  of  the  population  which  was 
black.  And  we  know  that  the  conditions 
of  blacks  in  Rhodesia  have  grown  worse, 
not  better.  In  the  intervening  years.  The 
Rhodesian  Government,  by  which  is 
meant  the  representatives  of  Its  250,000 
whites,  has  promulgated  one  ordinance 
after  another  restricting  the  liberties  and 
the  opportunities  of  its  black  citizens. 
Practically  speaking,  apartheid  is  now  in 
effect  there,  with  blacks  being  forced  to 
move  from  areas  now  designated  "white," 
with  separate  standards  of  living,  healtii 
care,  and  education  for  the  two  separate 
peoples.  And  strong  elements  within  the 
white  Rhodesian  population  even  now 
are  pressing  for  complete  separation  of 
the  races  in  all  things. 


The  only  force  mitigating  against  the 
full  Implementation  of  these  abhorrent 
policies,  and  for  the  incorporation  of  all 
Rhodeslans  into  a  single  social  and  po- 
litical body,  is  the  fact  of  UJJ.  sanctions. 
Rhodesia  cannot  freely  trade  with  any 
nation  in  the  world.  Some  countries,  of 
course,  violate  TJ2i.  sanctions  in  varying 
degrees,  either  out  of  conviction  or  eco- 
nomic interest.  But  no  nation  In  the 
world,  not  even  Rhodesia's  allies,  Por- 
tugal and  South  Africa,  have  extended 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  rebel  re- 
gime. No  nation  in  the  world — again,  not 
even  Portugal  and  South  Africa — ap- 
proves of  Rhodesia's  internal  policies. 

The  trade  limitations  which  are  strictly 
observed  by  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  had  a  serious  impact.  Rho- 
desia's rate  of  economic  growth  has 
slowed.  Her  foreign  exchange  reserves 
have  dwindled  to  almost  nothing.  She 
has  been  imable  to  replace  obsolete  cap- 
ital equipment,  like  planes  smd  rolling 
stock.  And  it  is  this  situation  alone  which 
had  led  Premier  Ian  Smith  to  imdertake 
serious  discussions  with  Britain  regard- 
ing a  normalization  of  relations  between 
the  colonies  and  the  former  mother  coun- 
try. 

The  price  for  normalization  Is  eventual 
majority  rule  in  Rhodesia,  and  only  con- 
tinued economic  pressure  will  persuade 
the  Rhodesian  Government  to  pay  it. 

Negotiations  between  Britain  and  Rho- 
desia have  now  been  in  progress  for 
several  months.  Informed  elements,  both 
in  Britain  and  among  Rhodesia's  south- 
em  neighbors,  believe  that  a  settlement 
is  possible  in  the  near  future. 

At  this  crucial  juncture  in  world  his- 
tory, are  we  to  step  in  and  undermine  the 
best  chance  for  peaceful  political  change 
in  this  one  part  of  southern  Africa?  By 
this  act  we  may  postjxme  indefinitely  a 
settlement  which  will  lift  economic  sanc- 
tions and  permit  the  free  exchange  of 
goods,  to  our  benefit  and  the  benefit  of 
the  Rhodesians  themselves.  Especially  at 
this  time,  we  should  not  risk  alienating 
the  black  African  nations,  on  whose  sup- 
port may  hinge  our  hopes  of  keeping 
Taiwan  in  the  U2J. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  the 
larger  implications  of  the  decision  before 
us  today.  Let  us  consider  the  far-reach- 
ing effects  which  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment may  have  on  the  attainment  of  our 
overall  foreign  policy  objectives.  And  let 
us  overwhelmingly  delete  this  imwise  and 
ill-timed  provision  from  the  pending  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  as  to  wheth- 
er we  are  buying  chrome  ore  from  the 
Soviet  Union  which  in  turn  is  buying 
that  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  said 
that  he  did  know  the  facts  but  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  fact  that  we  were 
buying  chrome  ore  from  the  Soviet  Un- 


ion which  the  Soviet  Union  was  buying 
from  Rhodesia. 

I  wish  to  read  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
Bliss  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  response  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  AncKN  on  this  subject.  The  answer 
appears  on  page  65  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Bliss.  Well,  the  State  Department 
oplnee  that  there  is  an  easy  method  to  de- 
tect and  Identify  Rhodesian  chrome  ore  as 
long  as  It  Is  In  ore  form.  Thus  we  reli- 
giously in  this  country  try  to  assay  incom- 
ing ores  and  In  the  event  It  Identifies  ae 
Rhodeel&n  It  would  be  Impounded,  of  course. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  Rhodesian  chrome 
ore  comes  Into  the  United  States. 

I  think  this  is  pretty  good  evidence 
that  we  are  not  buying  chrome  ore  from 
the  Sonet  Union  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  buying  from  Rhodesia. 

Then  there  was  an  argument  that  the 
United  States  unilaterally  enacted  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  Sanctions  were 
adopted  by  the  UJf.  Security  CouncU  In 
1966.  It  was  then  up  to  the  individual 
member  states  to  decide  whether  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  sanctions.  The  Senate 
has  not  once  but  twice  given  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  such  sanctions:  First,  in  the 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and,  second,  in  passage  of  the  U.N. 
Participation  Act. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  identify  Mr.  Bliss.  The  Senator 
quoted  testimony  by  Mr.  Bliss  in  con- 
nection with  purchases  of  chrome.  Will 
the  Senator  identify  Mr.  Bliss? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  He  is  Mr.  L.  G. 
Bliss,  chairman  of  the  board.  Foote  Min- 
eral Co.,  Exton,  Pa. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  the  important 
point. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is. 

Mr,  McGEE.  As  the  Senator  is  aware, 
this  was  a  witness  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  a  witness  who  had 
every  reason  to  want  to  hope  the  Soviets 
were  buying  ore  from  Rhodesia  and  re- 
selling it  to  the  United  States.  He  had  to 
confess  before  our  committe  he  had  no 
such  evidence. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Precisely.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  pointing  that 
out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Section  5,  UNrrKD  Nations  Pakticipation  Act 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  whenever  the  United  States 
Is  called  upon  by  the  Security  Council  to 
apply  measiires  which  said  CtouncU  has  de- 
cided, pursuant  to  article  41  of  said  Chapter, 
are  to  be  employed  to  give  effect  to  Its  deci- 
sions under  said  Charter,  the  President  may, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  apply  such  meas- 
ures, through  any  agency  which  he  may 
designate,  and  under  such  orders,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  him.  in- 
vestigate, regvQate,  or  prohibit,  In  whole  or 
In  part,  economic  relations  or  raU,  sea,  air, 
postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and  other  means  of 
communication  between  any  foreign  country 
or  any  national  thereof  or  any  person  therein 
and  the  United  States  or  any  person  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof,  or  Involving  any 
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property  subject  to  the  JiirlsKlicUon  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Any  person  who  wUllully  violates  or 
evades  or  attempts  to  violate  or  evade  any 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  by  the 
President  pursiiant  to  paragr^h  (a)  of  this 
section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or.  If  a  natural  person, 
be  Imprisoned  for  not  naon  than  ten  years, 
or  both;  and  the  officer,  director,  or  agent 
of  any  corporation  who  knowingly  partici- 
pates in  such  violation  or  evasion  shall  be 
punished  by  a  like  fine.  Imprisonment,  or 
both,  and  any  property,  funds,  securities, 
papers,  or  other  articles  or  documents,  or 
any  vessel,  together  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
furniture,  and  equipment,  or  vehicle,  or  air- 
craft, concerned  in  such  violation  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
lend  my  support  to  amendment  No.  423 
to  the  defense  procurement  bill.  This 
amendment,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Africa  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Gale  McGee,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Edward  Brooke,  is  designed  to  delete  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  military  procurement  bill. 

I  strongly  believe  that  section  503 
should  be  deleted  from  the  bill.  Enact- 
ment of  it  would  amend  the  President's 
powers  under  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  in  a  way  that  he  could  not 
prohibit  imports  of  critical  and  strategic 
materials  from  any  non-Communist  na- 
tion as  long  as  the  importation  of  the 
same  materials  from  Communist-domi- 
nated nations  Is  not  prohibited  by  law. 
This  means  that,  under  present  circum- 
stances, section  503  would  have  the  effect 
of  allowing  imports  of  chrome  ore  from 
Rhodesia  since  imports  from  Russia 
amounted  to  over  50  percent  in  1970. 
Enactment  of  section  503  would  result  in 
the  United  States  unilaterally  breaking 
the  United  Nations  embargo  which  was 
imposed  against  Rhodesia  in  1966  in  im- 
porting chrome  ore  from  that  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment  that  Is  before  us  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  The  OfiQce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness determined  on  Jime  1,  1971. 
that  there  is  now  In  existence  an  excess 
of  stockpile  requirements  of  approxi- 
mately 2,250.000  tons  of  chrome  ore  In 
other  words,  the  United  States  is  not 
being  confronted  by  a  serious  or  danger- 
ous shortage  of  chrome  ore  for  strategic 
defense  purposes. 

Second.  Section  503  would  take  away 
from  the  President  a  portion  of  his  au- 
thority— given  to  him  by  Congress  in 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  of 
1945 — to  speak  for  our  country  when 
there  is  a  question  of  compljring  with  a 
mandatory  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolution. 

Third.  Approval  of  section  503  would 
represent  the  first  time  that  any  nation, 
adhereing  to  UJJ.  sancltons  against 
Rhodesia,  had  taken  formal  action  to 
openly  violate  its  obUgatlons  regarding 
this  program  which  Is  sanctioned  and 
supported  by  the  United  Nations. 

Fourth.  With  the  crucial  votes  that 
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are  coming  up  in  the  United  Nations 
regarding  the  China  Issue,  the  United 
States  should  not  offend  the  countries  of 
Africa,  which  have  almost  one-third  of 
the  U.N.  membership  vote. 

Fifth.  We  have  supported  and  continue 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  reach  some  form  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Ian  Smith  government 
to  provide  concrete  assurance  of  clear 
and  steady  progress  toward  eventual  ma- 
jority rule. 

Mr.  President,  since  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  Rhodesian  problem  has 
been  the  goal  of  our  policy,  I  was  very 
happy  to  read  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post  that  a  possible  breakthrough  in 
these  dlfiQcult  and  delicate  talks  may  be 
Just  around  the  comer. 

Ever  since  Rhodesia  illegally  declared 
Its  Independence,  we  have  recognized  the 
responsibility  of  arriving  at  a  settlement 
of  the  problem  as  a  British  responsi- 
bility. With  many  other  nations,  we  have 
supported  the  U.N.  sanctions,  and  we 
must  never  forget  that  they  were  under- 
taken only  after  Britain  found  herself 
imable  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the 
problem  on  her  own.  Our  role  has  been 
and  remains  only  a  supporting  one — in 
support  of  Britain's  efforts  to  find,  with 
the  Rhodeslans.  a  formula  permitting 
legitimate  Rhodesian  independence  and 
acceptance  into  the  community  of  na- 
tions. 

The  British  Government  and  Rho- 
desian ofScials  are  actively  engaged  in 
another  effort  to  settle  this  longstanding 
dispute,  and  nothing  could  be  more  Ul- 
ad vised  than  for  us  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment to  take  some  kind  of  unilateral  ac- 
tion of  our  own.  Section  503  of  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
would  be  just  that — an  unneeded  and 
inappropriate  action  whose  only  immedi- 
ate effect  would  be  to  confuse  the  situa- 
tion and,  because  it  represents  a  step 
away  from  our  past  adherence  to  sanc- 
tions by  the  United  Nations,  weaken  the 
hand  of  the  British  Government  at  the 
negotiating  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  2  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  jield  additional 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  the  Senator  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Because  there  Is  no  urgent 
need  to  restore  our  access  to  Rhodesian 
chrome  ore,  and  because  the  measure 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  our  com- 
mitments to  abide  by  sanctions  of  the 
U.N.  and  constitute  a  major  step  back- 
ward In  our  relations  with  Africa,  I  op- 
pose this  measure. 

But,  even  if  It  had  merit,  now  Is  dear- 
ly not  the  time  to  consider  it.  We  have 
since  1968  abided  by  this  UJI.  sanction. 
Now  that  prospects  for  a  solution  are 
better  than  they  have  been  for  nearly 
3  years,  we  should  not  do  anything  to 
damage  those  prospects.  That,  clearly,  is 
what  section  503  would  do. 

I  recommended  most  strongly  that  my 


colleagues  adopt  the  amendment  before 
us. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  A  peaceful  overall  setUe- 
ment  of  the  Rhodesian  dispute,  based  on 
a  United  Kingdom -Rhodesian  agree- 
ment, would  be  the  best  solution  for  the 
problem  for  users  of  chrome  and  chrome 
ore — as  well  as  for  everyone  else. 

If  Senate  approval  or  rejection  of  sec- 
tion 503  of  HJl.  8687  is  likely  to  upset 
or  jeopardize  the  current  United  Klng- 
dom-Rhodeslan  talks,  hardening  the 
position  of  one  side  or  the  other,  then 
postponing  action  on  the  section  may  be 
desirable.  A  decision  to  seek  to  postpone 
action  on  the  section,  however,  should  be 
based  on  real  prospects : 

First,  that  the  current  United  King- 
dom-Rhodesian  talks  have  a  significant 
chance  of  leading  to  an  agreement; 

Second,  that  such  an  agreement  wUl 
lead  to  an  end  to  United  Kingdom  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia — or  United  King- 
dom failure  to  renew  their  sanctions 
which  expire  in  November; 

Third,  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
promptly  follow  the  British  lead  in  end- 
ing sanctions  if  an  agreement  is  reached. 
This  is  important  because  the  United  Na- 
tions sanctions  were  imposed  by  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  must  be  lifted  by  the 
CouncU.  Russia  or  any  other  Security 
Council  member  could  veto  a  Security 
CouncU  resolution  aimed  at  ending  the 
sanctions  and  leave  the  issue  hopelessly 
muddy  and  confused.  If  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bases  its  decision  solely  on  the  U  JJ. 
action,  it  could  be  trapped  by  a  veto. 

If  these  considerations  cannot  reason- 
ably be  answered,  then  the  Senate  should 
act  now. 

If  consideration  of  section  503  of  H.R. 
8687— the  Byrd  amendment — is  post- 
poned at  this  time  and  if  for  any  rea- 
son, an  agreement  ending  the  dispute 
does  not  result,  then  the  Issue  should  be 
considered  anew  early  in  1972  without 
further  postponement  for  these  reasons: 
First,  there  are  legitimate  and  impor- 
tant national  security  considerations  in- 
volved in  reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  more  than  60  percent  of  our  national 
needs  for  chrome. 

Second,  the  Rhodesian  sanctions  are 
economically  damaging  to  U.S.  interests. 
The  stainless  steel  industry  is  being  hard 
pressed  by  imports,  much  of  which,  we 
believe,  are  based  on  Rhodesian  chrome 
which  is  bootlegged  to  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers at  lower  costs. 

Third,  the  rising  prices  of  chrome  ore, 
which  result  from  Russian  domination  of 
the  world  market,  are  costly,  infla- 
tionary, and  damaging  to  the  U.S. 
chrome  industry,  the  ferroalloys  industry 
and  the  stainless  steel  Industry. 

Fourth,  the  Rhodesian  sanctions  can 
probably  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  Eco- 
nomic sanctions  have  never  been  a  parti- 
cularly successful  diplomatic  weapon. 
The  Rhodesian  sanctions  have  now  been 
In  effect  more  than  \V2  years  without 
achieving  their  objective.  Furthermore, 
exports  of  chrome  ore  and  chrome  prod- 
ucts have  never  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  international  trade  of  Rhodesia — less 
than  2  pecrent  of  Rhodesia's  presanc- 
tions  exports — and  removal  of  the  sanc- 
tions on  chrome  would  not  have  a  signif- 
icant effect  on  the  Rhodesian  economy 
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or  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions. 

Mr.  BUCKI.KY.  Mi-.  President,  the 
committee  amendment  before  the  Senate 
today  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  a  sensible  solu- 
tion to  an  unreasonable  policy.  For  5 
years  the  United  States  has  had  a  policy 
of  purchasing  a  strategic  material — 
chrome  ore — from  the  nation  which  is 
the  principal  threat  to  our  survival,  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  policy  was  not  adopted 
out  of  necessity  because  the  Soviet  Union 
was  the  sole  source  of  chrome  ore.  but 
rather  out  of  a  petty  form  of  subservience 
to  a  United  Nations  resolution.  Under 
this  resolution,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  suspend  trade  with  Rhodesia  until  her 
differences  between  the  newly  independ- 
ent nation  of  Rhodesia  and  the  United 
Kingdom  could  be  settled.  That  was  5 
years  ago. 

In  the  interim,  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeded to  purchase  chrome  ore — this 
time,  primarily  from  the  Soviet  Union 
at  a  price  of  nearly  three  times  the  aver- 
age price  which  obtained  in  the  most  re- 
cent year  in  which  the  United  States  was 
conducting  normal  trade  relations.  The 
United  States  has  been  forced  to  pay  over 
$72  per  ton  of  chrome  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Prior  to  the  embargo  on  Rhode- 
sian chrome,  the  Soviet  Union  was  sell- 
ing chrome  ore  on  the  international  mar- 
ket for  $25  per  short  ton.  Prior  to  the 
embargo,  37  percent  of  our  chrome  ore 
imports  amoimting  to  329,000  short 
tons  came  from  Rhodesia. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  same 
time  that  the  United  States  was,  at  con- 
siderable economic  cost,  upholding  a 
trade  embargo  on  Rhodesian  trade  to 
benefit  the  British  Government's  nego- 
tiating position  with  Rhodesia,  the  same 
British  Government  sanctioned  a  flour- 
ishing trade  with  Cuba,  North  Vietnam 
and  North  Korea  despite  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  maintains  an  embargo 
against  these  nations. 

It  is  alleged  that  because  we  have  a 
relatively  large  stockpile  of  chrome  ore 
on  hand  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no 
need  to  lift  the  sanctions  against  the  im- 
portation of  Rhodesia.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  there  Is  no  justification  for  ac- 
cepting a  situation  which  provides  an 
economic  windfall  to  a  hostile  nation — 
the  Soviet  Union — and  places  us  in  a 
situation  where,  in  an  emergency,  we  may 
be  forced  to  rely  upon  Soviet  shipments 
of  chrome  ore.  One  need  only  examine 
the  pattern  of  Soviet  economic  warfare 
whereby  the  Soviets  manipulate  the  sup- 
ply and  prices  of  goods  It  trades  for 
liolitical  advantage. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  frequently  at- 
tempted to  destroy  longstanding  market 
relationships,  domestic  industries,  and 
international  trading  patterns  by  domi- 
nating the  market  of  an  individual  na- 
tion so  that  It  could  undermine  an  oppo- 
nent's domestic  economic  stability.  There 
is  simply  no  economic,  political,  or  stra- 
tegic rationale  for  continuing  our  cur- 
rent policy  of  an  embargo  on  trade  in 
Rhodesian  chrome. 

Something  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  Senate  ddtxite  over  this 
issue  which  tends  to  focus  on  the  special 
case  of  Rhodesia,  is  the  sheer  common- 


sense  of  the  proposal.  The  proposal  mere- 
ly declares  that  the  President  may  not 
prohibit  or  regulate  the  importation  of 
any  strategic  or  critical  material  from 
a  non-Communist  nation  as  long  as  the 
importation  of  such  m&terials  from  Com- 
munist nations  is  not  prohibited. 

Such  a  pnxypoeal  Is  just  sound  public 
policy.  There  Is  no  Justification  for  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  the  economic 
aspects  of  Communist  nations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  who,  whatever  their  do- 
mestic policies,  do  not  make  a  business 
of  exporting  their  sjrstem  through  subsi- 
dized revolution.  The  proposal  we  are 
considering  today  simply  ratifies  a  com- 
monsense  notion  that  most  Americans 
would  understand  and  accept  without 
question.  Abstract  and  tenuous  asser- 
tions of  the  effect  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment on  international  relations  simply 
cannot  outweigh  the  national  security 
considerati(His  raised  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  be  decisively  defeat- 
ed, permitting  the  Byrd  amendment  to 
stand. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
already  made  a  powerful  case  against 
adoption  of  section  503  of  the  military 
procurement  bill.  In  adding  my  own  sup- 
port to  their  effort,  I  would  make  only 
some  brief  observations. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  central 
issue  here  Is  very  simple — regardless  of 
one's  views  on  the  wisdom  of  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  the  efQcacy 
of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  importance 
of  black  Africa  in  American  foreign 
policy. 

With  our  chrome  stocks  more  than  ad- 
equate and  an  ample  diversity  of  Inter- 
national sources,  there  is  simply  no  na- 
tional security  justification  for  section 
503. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Rhodesian 
sanctions  have  been  a  mistake,  that  they 
have  only  encouraged  intransigence 
rather  than  defeating  it.  It  may  be  that 
the  international  community  should  pur- 
sue another  course  to  seek  racial  justice 
and  peace  in  central  Africa.  But  to 
break  those  sanctions  unilaterally,  to 
strike  out  on  some  other  course,  is  a 
grave  decision  of  foreign  policy.  We 
should  not  make  that  decision  in  the 
Senate  without  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  consequences.  And 
we  have  not  begun  to  give  that  con- 
sideration. 

It  may  well  be  too  that  we  could  sur- 
vive the  international  opprobrium — and, 
I  think,  a  revulsion  in  our  own  country 
as  well — over  an  action  which  violated 
our  commitment  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  some  degree  affronted  every  non- 
white  people  in  the  world.  But  surely  we 
caimot  take  that  cost  imless  there  were 
truly  compelling  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity. We  will  not  find  those  reasons 
in  an  amendment  which  has  no  more 
real  effect  than  to  give  a  few  American 
metal  dealers  a  passing  advantage  In 
the  International  chrome  market. 

It  strikes  me  as  harshly  ironic  that  we 
would  be  tinkering  with  the  future  of 
several  million  people  in  Rhodesia,  both 


white  and  black — and  with  our  own  vul- 
nerable standing  In  the  international 
community,  with  all  that  implies  for 
other  economic  Interests — for  such  triv- 
ial and  narrow  special  interests. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opc>osition  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. This  amendment  would  delete  a 
section  of  the  military  procurement  bill 
which  is  considered  by  the  Armed  Ser- 
vices Committee  to  be  essential  to  the 
defense  program  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  view,  our  national  defense  must 
take  precedence  over  all  other  consid- 
erations. The  sole  issue  involved  in  this 
matter  is  simple:  Whether  or  not  we 
should  ccmtinue  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  metal  which  is 
critical  to  the  production  of  arms  di- 
rected primarily  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  is  now  well  known,  60  percent  of 
our  metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore  is 
now  imported  from  the  Soviet  Union  at 
a  price  which  is  nearly  three  times  what 
it  was  before  the  embargo  was  placed. 
This  is  tui  obvious  absurdity. 

This  situation  has  developed  since 
President  Johnson  Issued  an  Executive 
order  on  January  5,  1967,  which  dele- 
gated to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Com- 
merce, and  Treasury,  the  power  of  regu- 
lating imports  and  exports  from  Rho- 
desia. At  that  time  the  only  two  main 
suppliers  of  the  high-grade  ore  were  the 
Soviet  Unicoi  and  Rhodesia.  It  was  not 
difficult  then  to  predict  what  was  going 
to  happen.  By  November  of  1967,  I 
pointed  out  the  developing  situation  and 
warned  against  the  consequences  in  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  1968  the  Seciulty  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  passed  even  more  sweep- 
ing sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  It  was 
the  most  sweeping  decision  of  its  kind  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Nations.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  participated  in 
what  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  called  an  international  con- 
spiracy to  topple  the  Rhodesian  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  sad  day  in  U.S.  history 
when  the  United  States  joined  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  action.  In  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  June  4,  1968,  I  again 
pointed  out  the  dangers  and  quoted 
metallurgical  experts  who  said  that  the 
Soviets  had  stepp<"d  up  production  and 
increased  the  price  of  chromite,  taking 
advantage  of  the  embargo. 

In  1969,  the  situation  had  grown  worse 
and  I  again  warned  we  were  severely  cut- 
ting back  our  capability  to  produce  this 
important  metal.  At  that  time  I  quoted 
the  statement  of  Fred  J.  Russell,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Elmergency  Pre- 
paredness, who  testified  before  the  House 
in  1969  that  we  were  already  essentially 
dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Russell  said — 

If  the  U.S.SJi.  were  to  decide  to  discon- 
tinue sale  of  the  chromium  ore  to  the  United 
States  for  one  year,  we  would  use  up  the  en- 
tire unconmxltted  stockpile  excess  In  that 
year  If  Congress  would  authorize  It. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  proposal 
to  sell  more  chrome  out  of  our  stockpile 
would  only  be  a  temporary  measure. 
Therefore  Senate  bUl  773,  which  would 
allow  for  the  release  of  chrome  from 
the  strategic  stockpile,  would  not  be  wise. 
We  must  recognize  that  only  a  certain 
percentage  of  chrome  is  of  metallurgical 
grade  and  it  Is  not  proper  to  reduce  our 
stockpiles  when  a  sensible  alternative  is 
open  to  us;  namely,  the  resumption  of 
importing  chrome  from  Rhodesia. 

Last  year  I  again  called  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Rhodesian  embargo  as  it 
became  more  evident  that  the  situation 
was  becoming  even  more  untenable. 

The  embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia, 
including  the  embargo  on  the  importa- 
tion of  chrome,  was  by  unilateral  action 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  and  it  was  not 
submitted  to  Congress  for  approval. 

The  vote  in  the  committee  in  adding 
this  section  to  the  procurement  bUl  was 
13  in  favor.  Three  Senators  were  absent 
when  the  roll  was  called  that  day,  but 
it  was  unanimous  among  those  who  were 
present. 

The  United  States  now  faces  an  Im- 
minent and  serious  shortage  of  chrome. 
This  material  is  essential  In  the  manu- 
facture of  such  critical  defense  items  as 
jet  aircraft,  missiles,  and  nuclear  subma- 
rines. 

Since  becoming  the  prime  source  for 
chrome  for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  increased  the  price  per  ton  of 
this  ore  from  $24  to  $72.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  188  percent.  Further,  the 
United  States  has  placed  Itself  In  a  posi- 
tion of  dependence  upon  Russia  for  a 
strategic  commodity. 

In  summary  then,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  only  considerations  which  ought 
to  be  Involved  in  this  matter  are  the 
strategic  considerations.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  be  spending  $21  billion  in  mili- 
tary preparedness  when  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  defense  program  and  our 
space  effort  Is  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  17  minutes.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  23  minutes. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
what  the  circumstance  is  for  a  quorum 
call?  Would  that  come  out  of  someone's 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  subject  to  a  imanimous  consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imoiis  consent  that  we  may  have  a  brief 
quorum  call,  without  taking  the  time 
out  of  either  side,  until  we  can  recon- 
nolter  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  hope  that  can  be  held 
to  about  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
was  the  reservation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Two  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
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Senator  from  Virginia  interpose  an  ob- 
jection or  a  reservation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  No  objection 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  17  additional 
minutes.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
23  minutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Byrd)  in- 
troduced the  bill  S.  1404  which  would 
exempt  chrome  ore  from  the  list  of  ma- 
terials subject  to  the  Rhodesian  embargo 
and  thus  end  our  dependency  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  this  highly  important 
commodity. 

Under  the  Byrd  proposal,  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  ban  importation  of  a 
strategic  material  from  a  free  world 
country  if  the  importation  of  the  same 
material  Is  permitted  from  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated country. 

This  proposal  is  now  incorporated  into 
the  procurement  authori25ation  bUl  as 
section  503.  The  importance  of  this  pro- 
posal was  brought  forcibly  to  my  at- 
tention during  the  hearings  held  by  my 
Subcommittee  on  the  National  Stockpile 
and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  which 
had  under  consideration  some  28  ad- 
ministration proposals  to  release  e.xcess 
materials  from  the  national  and  supple- 
mental stockpiles.  One  of  the  bills,  S. 
773,  would  have  permitted  the  disposal 
of  1.313,600  short  dr>'  tons  of  metallurgi- 
cal grade  chromium — chrome  ore  equiv- 
alent— from  the  Government  stockpiles 
This  constitutes  about  30  percent  of  this 
material  we  now  have  on  hand  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  In  case  of  emer- 
gency. This  bill  was  not  reported  out  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  domestic 
production  of  the  type  of  material  in 
question  and  we  are  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  to  supply  our  require- 
ments. Based  upon  the  present  rate  of 
consumirtion,  the  amount  recommended 
for  disposal  by  administration's  propos- 
al would  supply  our  total  requirements 
for  a  period  of  less  than  2  years.  Testi- 
mony before  my  subcommittee  left  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  while  the  amount 
of  the  material  to  be  released  could  be 
readily  absorbed  by  the  consuming  indus- 
try and  might  serve  the  temporary  ex- 
pediency of  holding  world  chrome  ore 
prices  in  line,  the  relief  would  be  short- 
lived. 

The  principal  importation  sources  in 
calendar  year  1970  in  descending  order 
were  the  U.S.S.R.,  Turkey,  and  South 
Africa,  with  the  Soviet  Union  supplv- 
ing  about  60  percent  of  our  needs. 
Rhodesia  was  formerly  a  prime  source  of 


supply,  providing  about  40  percent  of  our 
aimual  requirements.  However,  as  you 
know.  U.S.  imports  are  currently  banned 
In  conformity  with  the  U.S.  observance 
of  the  mandatory  U.N.  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

To  further  illustrate  the  shifting  of 
our  dependency  upon  the  Soviet  R^ub- 
lic  as  a  source  of  supply,  in  calendar 
year  1965  and  prior  to  imposing  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  36  percent  of 
oiu-  imports  came  from  Rhodesia  and 
about  an  equal  amount  from  the  Soviet 
Republic.  As  might  be  expected,  prices 
have  risen  accordingly.  The  price  per  ton 
of  ore  imported  from  the  U.S.SJR.  in  1965 
was  $25  as  opposed  to  $72  in  calendar 
year  1971.  This  is  an  increase  of  about 
188  percent.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that 
there  can  be  no  permanent  relief  until 
the  importation  of  chrome  ore  from 
Rhodesia  can  be  resumed. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  prociirement  bill  be  re- 
tained. In  \1ew  of  the  continuing  critical 
need  for  this  commodity,  it  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  questicm? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Stockpile,  meaning  the  strategic  ma- 
terial stockpile.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator,  he  and  his  subcommittee  went 
into  this  very  question.  The  committee 
had  before  it  a  bill.  The  committee  went 
into  this  question  with  special  emphasis 
on  reviewing  the  entire  picture. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  enlarge 
on  that  a  little,  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  members  of  the  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  CANNON.  A  bill  on  the  subject  as 
well  as  other  material  in  the  stockpile, 
was  sent  up  to  us  by  the  administration, 
recommending  the  approval  of  disposal 
action.  It  is  necessary  when  the  objec- 
tives are  changed— ^so  that  we  have  in 
the  stockpile  an  excess  to  the  objective 
in  the  stockpile— that  Congress  be  noti- 
fied and  be  asked  to  consent  to  it  and 
adopt  legislation  approving  disposition. 

This  came  before  the  committee,  and 
we  had  testimony  from  representatives 
of  the  administration.  Mr.  Ross,  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  for  Stockpile  Dis- 
posal, testified  before  our  committee,  and 
we  also  had  testimony  from  people  in 
the  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  I 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  had  Mr.  Bliss,  of 
Foote  Mineral  Co.,  who  testified  before 
our  committee  on  the  overall  impact  and 
what  had  happened  since  we  eliminated 
Rhodesia  as  a  supplier. 

The  price,  as  I  stated  in  my  remarks, 
has  gone  up  188  percent,  for  the  chrome 
ore  we  were  obtaining  from  Russia  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time;  and  we  are  de- 
pendent completely  on  foreign  suppliers 
for  the  supply  of  this  very  important 
metal. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

The  statement  has  been  made,  as  I 
understood  it,  that  we  did  not  use  chrome 
or  chrome  products  in  our  strategic 
weapons  program.  Will  the  Senator  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  statement  is  not 
correct.  We  have  a  requirement  in  the 
stockpUe.  We  do  have  a  fixed  require- 
ment there  for  chrome,  and  we  use  it 
in  the  ordinary  business.  We  use  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  every  year,  aad  we  must 
depend  on  foreign  sources. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  we 
have  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  because 
we  do  not  believe  in  their  internal  poli- 
cies. I  do  not  approve  of  their  internal 
policies,  nor  do  I  approve  of  Russian 
policies  toward  the  Jews.  I  think  this  is 
every  bit  as  bad.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  buy  from  a  Commimist  country,  a 
country  on  which  we  know  we  cannot 
rely.  If  we  have  diflQculties  internation- 
ally with  a  Communist  country,  we  can- 
not rely  on  them  as  a  source  of  supply, 
and  they  are  o\ir  principal  suppUer 
today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  These  chrome  prod- 
ucts go  into  submarine  parts  and  air- 
plane parts  and  a  host  of  other  things. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  very  important  in  the  steel  industry 
to  permit  them  to  operate  in  the  fash- 
ion in  which  they  do  operate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wonder  how  many  tons 
of  chrome  we  use  aimually  for  defense 
needs. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
the  stockpile  requirement.  The  proposal 
in  S.  773  was  to  permit  the  disposal  of 
1,313,600  short  dry  tons.  That  was  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  the  amount  we 
had  on  hand.  The  stockpile  requires  ttiat 
we  keep  on  hand  a  3 -year  supply.  If  we 
multiply  that  factor  by  three,  it  would 
give  us  roughly  the  requirement  in  the 
StockpUe. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  would  be  contrary  to 
the  testimony  in  the  hearings,  which 
suggests  that  for  defense  purposes  they 
would  use  imder  100,000  tons  a  year.  A 
stockpile  with  3  million  tons  in  it  would 
really  protect  our  defense  interests,  per 
se,  for  as  much  as  30  years,  as  far  as 
that  goes.  It  is  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  total. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
incorrect  in  that  particular.  The  objec- 
tive defined  by  the  Oflace  of  Emergency 
Planning  is  a  3-year  requirement  for 
defense  purposes,  and  that  is  the  amount 
we  are  trying  to  reduce  it  by,  30  per- 
cent, which  Is  a  million  tons.  I  think  I 
could  give  the  Senator  in  a  moment  the 
exact  amoimt  we  do  have  in  the  stock- 
pile, but  the  stockpile  objective  is  only 
a  3-year  supply. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  have  a  stockpile  of 
more  than  5  million  tons,  and  they  are 
attempting  to  reduce  it  to  3  million  plus. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  stockpile  objective 
for  the  3-year  supply  is  somewhat  in  ex- 


cess of  3  million  tons,  actually  approxi- 
mately 4  million  tons. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute,  Mr.  Presidoit. 

I  read  verbatim  from  the  hearing.  The 
individual  testifying  was  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Office  of  Emergaicy 
Preparedness,  and  the  statement  is  this, 
on  page  17: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  put  the 
question  In  perspective.  Our  figures  show 
that  approximately  10  percent  of  our  chrome 
Imports  go  to  direct  defense  requirements. 

The  other  90  percent,  he  went  on  to 
explain,  goes  into  regular  commercial 
chaimels. 

Mr.  CANNON.  But  the  Senator  is  miss- 
ing the  point  entirely.  The  stockpile  ob- 
jective is  what  we  need  in  the  event  we 
go  to  war,  and  that  is  the  requirement. 
The  Senator  is  talking  about  10  percent 
of  our  imports.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  are  not  proposing  to 
touch  in  any  way  the  stockpile.  The 
stockpile  is  there.  We  were  trying  to  keep 
the  defense  Industries  going  in  this  coun- 
try with  chrome  ore  that  was  being  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  simply 
saying  that  10  percait  of  our  imports 
goes  to  defense  purposes,  and  I  think 
that  is  probably  correct.  Ten  percent  of 
our  imports,  not  10  percent  of  the 
amount  we  have  in  the  stockpile.  That  is 
quite  a  differoit  figure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

SECTION   503  VPTAL  TO  NATION'S  DETENSE 

Mr.  B"5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, attempts  to  eliminate  section  503  of 
the  pending  military  procurement  bill  are 
based  largely  on  opposition  to  an  internal 
policy  of  the  Rhodesian  Government — 
and  the  internal  workings  of  Rhodesia 
should  not  be  an  issue  in  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

The  only  issue  to  be  considered  is 
whether  passage  of  this  bill,  with  section 
503  intact,  will  aid  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  it  will. 

Under  this  secticm,  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945  would  be 
amended  to  keep  the  President  from  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  strategic 
materials  from  nations  not  under  Com- 
munist control  or  domination.  Specifi- 
cally, section  503  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  import  chrome  ore  from 
Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia  was  the  largest  importer  of 
chrome  to  the  United  States  unUl  Presi- 
dent Johnson — acting  by  Executive  ac- 
tion, without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Congress — ordered  a  trade  embargo  be- 
tween our  two  coxmtries.  The  embargo 
has  not  hurt  Rhodesia,  and  it  has  not 
caused  that  small  African  nation  to 
change  its  internal  racial  policies  which 
are  none  of  our  business. 

But  the  embargo  has  hurt  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  helped  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  we  cannot  import  chrome 
from  Rhodesia,  and  since  we  have  no  do- 
mestic production  of  this  strategic  mate- 
rial, we  have  been  forced  to  depend  on 
Russia  for  60  percrait  of  the  chrome  ore 
needed  for  our  defense  requirements — 


we  have  been  forced  to  depoid  on  a  coun- 
try that  almost  everyone  concedes  is  a 
threat  to  our  security,  and  a  country 
whose  treatment  of  its  Jewish  pc^Hilation 
is  Just  as  repressive  as  Rhodesia's  treat- 
ment of  Its  blacks. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  situation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident— ridiculous  and  dangerous.  It  is 
also  a  costly  situation,  since  Russia — 
aware  that  it  has  a  virtiial  monopoly  on 
importing  chrome  to  this  country — has 
raised  the  price  by  almost  188  percent, 
from  $25  to  $72  a  ton. 

To  correct  this  situation,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Stockpiling,  with  Its  distin- 
giUshed  chairman  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  studied  the  matter  carefiUly. 
as  did  the  entire  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Both  groups  concluded 
that  the  United  States,  which  is  now  fac- 
ing a  shortage  of  chrome  must  take  steps 
to  decrease  its  dependence  on  Russia. 
Section  503  is  the  result  of  their  studies, 
as  well  as  the  result  of  the  work  done  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia    ( Mr.   Byrd  ) . 

Opponents  of  Rhodesia's  internal  pol- 
icies should  note  that  section  503  would 
not  lift  all  the  sanctions  placed  on  trade 
between  that  coxmtry  and  the  United 
States.  It  would  apply  only  to  chrome  ore. 
a  material  necessary  to  the  production  of 
military  equipment  used  for  the  defense 
of  our  Nation. 

Every  country  in  the  world  has  come 
to  realize  that  isolation  is  not  a  practi- 
cal course  to  follow  in  this  day  and  age, 
and  I  believe  it  is  just  as  futile  to  try  to 
isolate  other  coimtries  through  trade  em- 
bargoes and  the  like  as  it  would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  isolate  itself  from 
the  international  community. 

Our  Nation  now  trades  with  a  number 
of  countries  that  were  formerly  our  bat- 
tlefield enemies.  We  trade  with  countries 
that  are  currently  our  ideological  en- 
emies Rhodesia  fits  in  neither  category. 
It  is  a  small  nation,  one  which  offers  no 
threat  to  the  United  States,  and  one 
which  has  taken  no  action  and  expressed 
no  threat  toward  our  country  that  would 
justify  a  trade  embargo. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  realize  that  im- 
porting chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  is  a 
step  that  should  be  taken,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  let  the  internal  policies  of  a 
friendly  nation  take  on  a  higher  priority 
than  the  defense  of  our  ovm  coimtry,  and 
that  the  Senate  will  defeat  any  attempt 
to  eliminate  section  503  from  the  mihtary 
procurement  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  amendment  No.  423,  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  support  that  amendment  because 
it  deletes  section  503  from  the  defense 
procurement  bill.  By  deleting  that  sec- 
tion from  the  defense  procurement  bill, 
the  United  States  would  be  continuing  its 
pledge  with  United  Nations  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  up  to  this  point  the  matter 
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of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  has  been 
viewed  primarily  in  terms  of  its  defense- 
related  implications.  But,  we  have  not 
yet  given  full  attention  in  this  Senate  to 
the  implications  this  matter  may  have 
on  world  affadrs.  Therefore,  I  support 
those  Senators  who  clearly  see  the  at- 
tempt to  withdraw  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  as  a  matter  of  grave  concern — 
both  in  terms  of  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  other  African 
states  and  in  terms  of  this  Nation's 
pledge  to  comply  with  those  resolutions 
that  we  have  agreed  upon  in  action  by 
the  United  Nations. 

For  many  of  us  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
dangerous  portent  of  permitting  Rhode- 
sian  chrome  to  be  purchased  by  American 
businesses.  There  are  four  essential  and 
critical  reasons  why  we  simply  cannot 
change  our  current  policy  regarding 
trade  with  the  rebellious  Rhodeslan  Gov- 
ernment. 

First,  trading  with  Rhodesia  would 
violate  our  commitment  to  the  United 
Nations  resolution  which  imposed  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia  be- 
cause of  its  imllateral  declaration  of  in- 
dependence from  the  United  Kingdom  In 
November  1965. 

Second,  because  Great  Britain  is  in 
the  midst  of  negotiating  a  political  set- 
tlement of  their  problems  with  Rhodesia, 
it  is  certain  that  any  action  that  we  take 
in  this  country  which  would  favor  the 
repressive  policies  of  the  Rhodesians  will 
imdermine  British  attempts  to  achieve 
favorable  results  in  their  ongoing  talks. 

Third,  for  the  United  States  to  move 
at  this  time  against  the  interests  of  black 
Africans  would  not  only  destroy  any 
credibility  we  hold  with  other  African 
nations  but  it  would  erode  the  fsiith  of 
concerned  citizens  here  at  home  and 
around  the  world  who  have  been  advised 
to  "watch  oiu-  actions,  not  our  words." 

And  fourth,  the  repeal  of  aH  or  any 
part  of  the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
would  cripple  the  strength  of  the  United 
Nations  at  a  time  when  that  body  is  ex- 
periencing a  transition  that  may  well  de- 
termine the  course  of  world  affairs  for 
generations  to  come. 

My  concern  about  the  proper  relation- 
ship that  must  exist  between  this  Nation 
and  Rhodesia  is  fimdamentally  the  con- 
cern I  expressed  last  June  when  I  acted 
to  eliminate  the  undeserved  bonus  we 
pay  to  South  African  sugar  growers. 
Morally,  it  is  intolerable  for  the  United 
States  to  engage  In  economic  activity 
with  any  nation  whose  basic  poUcles  are 
at  war  with  the  most  important  values 
of  mankind.  The  isolation  of  white  Rho- 
desians has  become  so  embedded  in  their 
normal  Ufe  style,  that  this  little,  paro- 
chial regime  has  nearly  reached  a  com- 
plete shut  off  from  outside  Influences. 
They  are  steadily  moving  further  and 
further  away  from  the  basic  beliefs  of  the 
Western  and  African  world.  Rhodesia  is 
at  the  door  of  the  rigid  inhumanity  of 
apartheid,  as  espoused  by  Its  vainglorious 
neighbor,  South  Africa. 

One  may  wonder  whether  it  is  because 
of  the  Irony  of  geography  that  so  many 
of  the  governments  on  the  Southern 
edge  of  the  African  continent  are  shame- 
fully tangled  in  this  web  of  race  hate  and 
denial  of  basic  human  rights  and  de- 


c«aicy.  Prom  Angola,  Southwest  Africa. 
South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  into  Mozam- 
bique, the  continued  oppression  of  black 
Africans  has  enslaved  all  of  its  citizens 
in  a  system  that  dehumanized  blacks  and 
distorts  the  true  mAaning  of  life  for 
whites.  Since  this  deplorable  ccmdition 
appears  as  a  ccaisistently  spreading  can- 
cer throughout  those  countries,  we  in 
this  country  must  consistently  fight  to 
end  that  injustice  wherever  it  is  found. 

Today,  however,  the  issue  before  us 
is  a  narrow  one — or  so  it  may  seem.  The 
backgroimd  of  the  issue  in  this  debate 
reveals  some  Interesting  sidelights.  In  the 
two  decades  following  World  War  n  in- 
dependence was  granted  to  people  in 
many  territories  around  the  world  as  an 
affirmation  of  the  lessons  we  learned 
during  that  worldwide  conflagratioa.  On 
the  African  continent,  British  and  Afri- 
cans organized  a  federation  in  1953  to 
bring  together  the  economic  resources 
of  the  Rhodesias  and  Nyasaland  on  a 
multiracial  bfisis.  It  was  dxulng  these 
years  that  the  bulk  of  the  white  Rhode- 
slan population  expanded  to  eventually 
obtain  its  present  population  of  240,000 
people,  who  are  now  enormously  out- 
numbered by  the  territory's  5  million 
African  citizens.  But,  the  hopes  inspired 
by  the  1961  federation  consitutlon  failed 
to  generate  a  move  toward  African  ma- 
jority rule  in  Rhodesia — though  that  pro- 
vision was  a  cornerstone  of  the  federa- 
tion constitution.  After  dissolution  of  the 
federation  in  1963,  the  British  continued 
to  seek  ways  to  achieve  a  multiracial  sys- 
tem vithin  which  the  African  population 
could  aspire  to  eventual  majority  rule. 
Unfortunately,  on  November  11, 1965,  Ian 
Smith  announced  Rhodesia's  unilateral 
declaration  of  indepoidence  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Since  then  we  have 
Joined  with  the  British  and  other  United 
Nations  member  states  to  work  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Rhodeslan  problem. 

We  supported  the  Security  Coimcll 
resolution  on  November  12,  1965  con- 
demning the  Smith  regime. 

In  December  1966,  we  voted  with  other 
Security  Council  members  to  impose  se- 
lective mandatory  sanctions  against  the 
rebel  territory. 

And  again  in  1988,  we  firmly  repeated 
our  pledge  by  voting  for  the  resolution 
expanding  the  sanctions  to  all  trade 
items. 

E^lier  this  year,  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia placed  a  proposal  before  this  Sen- 
ate that  would  have  the  effect  of  lifting 
the  ban  on  trade  with  Rhodesia.  While 
that  measure  primarily  deals  with  one 
commodity,  chrome  ore,  passage  of  that 
section  in  the  military  prociu-ement  bill 
would  certainly  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent  regarding  the  future  effect  of 
sanctions. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  African  Affairs  subsequently 
introduced  a  measure  that  would  delete 
that  section,  I  support  the  African  Af- 
fairs Committee  chairman,  because  his 
proposal  allows  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue its  pledge  to  seek  an  end  to  the  in- 
justices forced  upon  the  Rhodeslan  peo- 
ple. 

Chrome  Is  an  important  metal.  It  en- 
joys a  solid  poslticm  In  American  indus- 


trial processes.  But  its  availability  for 
domestic  purposes  Is  not  In  jeopardy  aa 
some  people  claim.  In  fact,  the  admin- 
istration has  given  its  support  to  a  legis- 
lative measure,  8.  773,  currently  pending 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  will  reduce  our  current  stockpile 
of  chrome  ore  from  5.3  million  tons  to 
3.1  million  tons. 

Moreover,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness — OE3» — which  manages  our 
stockpiles,  has  made  assurances  that 
chromlte,  the  technical  term  for  chrome 
ore,  is  clearly  available  to  meet  our  so- 
called  strategic  needs,  which  amount  to 
10  percent  of  domestic  consiunption. 

I  believe  that  the  irritation  felt  by 
those  who  oppose  oiu-  heavy  purchases  of 
Russian  chromlte  is  understandable.  But 
I  know  that  the  price  argimient  is  not 
ample  justification  for  refuting  Amer- 
ica's pledge  to  support  the  struggle  for 
human  decency  wherever  it  is  made. 

The  price  of  chromlte  has  crept  up- 
ward in  recent  years  but  so  many  vari- 
ables have  operated  to  produce  those 
changes  that  there  Is  clearly  no  single 
cause  of  the  price  boost.  The  bitterness 
of  the  current  econcanic  posture  con- 
fronting the  United  States  certifies  that 
prices  of  all  commodities  have  gone  up. 
In  fact,  a  comparison  of  prices  of  various 
metals  shows  that  the  market  price 
of  antimony  increased  45  percent  before 
sanctions  were  imposed  against  Rhodesia 
and  from  1967  to  1970  the  price  rose  207 
percent.  Nickel  increased  3  percent  be- 
fore sanctions  and  13  percent  from  1967 
to  1970.  Before  sanctions,  vanadium  had 
dropped  20  percent  but  Increased  73  per- 
cent from  1968  to  1970. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  discount  sanctions 
as  a  factor  in  the  price  situation.  I  sim- 
ply want  that  issue  placed  in  perspective 
for  the  purposes  of  this  consideration. 

At  any  rate,  the  price  of  chromlte  can 
in  no  way  compare  with  the  value  we 
place  upon  the  price  of  human  dignity. 

nnally.  I  would  like  to  underscore  an 
aspect  of  this  issue  that  deserves  the 
careful  attention  and  scrutiny  of  every 
Member  in  this  Senate.  Time  after  time, 
the  United  States  has  assumed  the  bur- 
den of  world  conscience.  Under  the  noble 
mantle  of  "moral  leadership"  we  urge 
other  nations  to  discard  petty  grievances, 
to  ignore  the  temptation  of  avarice  and 
to  strive  for  harmony  and  justice. 

When  he  visited  South  Africa  in  1968, 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  told  the  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Capetown  that 
the  help  and  leadership  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  accepted  if  we  deny  in- 
dividual integrity,  himian  dignity,  and 
the  common  humanity  of  man.  If  we 
would  lead  outside  oiu-  borders;  Lf  we 
would  meet  our  responsibilities  to  man- 
kind, we  must  first,  all  of  us,  demolish 
the  barriers  which  history  has  erected 
between  men  within  our  own  nations — 
barriers  of  race  and  religion,  social  class, 
and  ignorance. 

Congressman  Charles  Dices,  the  very 
able  legislator  from  Detroit,  could  not 
be  more  exact  in  saying  that  nothing 
gives  African  people  greater  concern 
than  our  position  of  mere  mouth  service 
against  the  evils  of  apartheid  and  minor- 
ity rule.  Last  year  when  President  Nixon 
withdrew  the  U.S.  consul  from  Salisbuiy 
that  indicated  the  failure  of  our  Govem- 
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ment  to  be  persuaded  to  intervene  in  the 
Rhodeslan  crisis. 

And  so  it  is,  that  the  United  States 
must  act  now  to  affirm  its  claim  that  all 
people  must  be  granted  perscHial  rights, 
self-determination,  and  fundamental 
freedoms  without  regard  to  race.  I  urge 
this  Senate  to  adopt  amendment  No.  423 
and  delete  the  proposal  which  would  al- 
low Rhodeslan  chrome  to  legally  enter 
the  United  States.  We  cannot  afford  to 
undermine  our  commitment  to  the  world 
community  of  nations  as  ratified  in  our 
participation  in  the  resolution  calling  for 
sanctions  against  the  repressive  racist 
regime  of  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  I  have  heard  some  say  that  we 
cannot  and  should  not  express  a  judg- 
ment, because  we  cannot  control  the  In- 
ternal policies  of  countries  around  the 
world.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  true  up  to 
a  point.  At  a  time  when  there  are  im- 
portant questions  being  decided  within 
tlie  United  Nations,  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  attempting  to  use 
the  United  Nations  to  alter  and  change 
U.S.  policy  as  it  exists  towards  China, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  uphold  those 
public  policies.  We  have  seen  time  and 
again  the  functions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions working  to  edleviate  the  problems 
dealing  with  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
as  in  the  present  India-East  Pakistan 
situation.  We  must  make  a  decision  to 
support  the  United  Nations,  even  when 
that  decision  may  be  costly  in  financial 
terms. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  going  to  say  that 
we  will  support  the  United  Nations  only 
when  it  serves  our  own  narrow  economic 
Interest? 

The  fundamental  question  here  today 
is  whether  the  almighty  dollar  will  rule 
the  minds  and  actions  of  Members  in  this 
Senate. 

We  have  expressed  our  will.  We  have 
put  ourselves  on  the  line  before  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  acc^ted  the 
signflcance  of  that  body.  With  all  the 
difficulties  the  United  Nations  has  at 
this  time,  it  still  has  the  support  of  this 
administration.  It  still  has  the  support 
of  the  Amercan  people  in  terms  of  being 
an  instrument  for  peace.  Obviously,  as 
an  instrument  for  peace,  we  have  got  to 
take  the  position  that  we  are  going  to 
express  our  will  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  are  going  to  take  our  stand 
and  aline  ourselves  in  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  in  support  of  the  interests  of 
equity.  But  we  cannot  make  those  de- 
cisions based  on  weakly  supported  ideas 
that  "this  is  getting  a  little  bit  too 
costly." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall  I .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld  me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.   The  United  States 
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must  not  say,  "This  Is  getting  a  little  bit 
too  costly  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  going 
to  abide  by  it." 

Finally,  we  all  know,  as  the  chairman 
and  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  have  i>ointed  out,  that  ex- 
tremely delicate  negotiations  are  taJdng 
place  between  Great  Britain  and  Rho- 
desia. We  have  indicated,  when  we  talk 
about  supporting  our  friends  and  not 
relying  on  the  Soviet  Union,  that  cer- 
tainly Great  Britain  is  our  friend.  If  we 
are  talking  about  trying  to  work  in 
harmony  in  terms  of  trying  to  bring  to 
the  world  more  orderly  and  peaceful 
situation  certainly  we  must  adhere  to  oiu- 
commitment  to  our  longtime  allies  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Great  Britain  has  been  undertaking  an 
extensive  and  exhaustive  search  trying  to 
insure  that  one  of  its  colonies  observes 
the  basic  respect  of  humanity  to  all 
men — a  re^>ect  for  man's  fundamental 
dignity. 

If  we  are  willing  to  support  our  friends 
In  Great  Britain  and  reinforce  the  con- 
structive and  useful  work  that  country  is 
doing  to  insure  a  more  equitable  situa- 
tion occurring  in  Rhodesia,  then  we 
should  be  prepared  to  support  our  own 
commitment  as  ratified  in  the  United 
Nations  resolution. 

We  should  not,  in  this  final  hour,  be 
willing  to  say,  because  it  is  going  to  cost 
us  a  few  more  dollars,  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  surrender  its  principles 
of  human  decency  because  of  the  glitter- 
ing lure  of  the  dollar. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  amend- 
ment No.  423. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  issue  with  the  remarks  that  have 
just  been  made,  that  this  Is  a  question  of 
the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  matter  of  the 
national  security  of  this  country.  We 
have  a  method  by  which  we  now  import 
chrome  ore  into  this  country  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  stockpile  objective.  Our  sole 
and  largest  source  of  supply  is  from  a 
Communist  country — Soviet  Russia. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  any  difficulty,  we  are  going 
to  have  it  with  a  Communist  country, 
which  is  our  main  source  of  supply. 

In  1970,  this  country  imported  from 
Russia  409.000  tons  of  chrome  ore. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  on 
the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f rc«n  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  say  that  there  would  be  greater 
stability  in  dealing  with  a  country  of  5 


million  blacks  and  only  200,000  whites?  Is 
that  not  a  tinderbox  in  terms  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  having  to  rely  on  such  a  coun- 
try, even  under  the  test  the  Senator  pre- 
scribes? I  suggest  it  is  not  support  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  the  cause  of  the 
almighty  dollar,  even  using  the  test  the 
Senator  prescribes,  the  test  of  security. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  approve  of  the  actions  of 
Soviet  Russia  with  regard  to  its  Jews? 
Does  he  think  that  is  any  less  honorable 
than  the  actions  of  Rhodesia?  The  Sen- 
ator knows,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  pol- 
icy of  Russia  with  regard  to  its  mtemal 
policies  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  people 
is  equally  as  bad  as  those  of  Rhodesia. 

I  do  not  support  the  policy  that  Rho- 
desia engages  in,  but  I  am  looking  to  the 
security  of  this  country  first.  We  have  got 
to  have  a  supply  of  chrome  ore  that  we 
can  depend  on  even  if  we  have  to  get  it 
from  a  Commimist  country.  We  have  got 
to  have  a  supply  that  we  can  depend  on  to 
get  the  metal  we  need  in  this  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Thirteen  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-glnla.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  summed  up 
this  debate  in  the  best  possible  way. 

As  he  says,  the  problem  facing  the 
country  today  is  whether  it  wants  to  put 
itself  in  the  position  or  to  keep  itself  in 
the  position  of  being  dependent  on  Com- 
munist Russia  for  a  vital  defense 
material. 

I  believe  that  almost  everyone  will 
agree  that  we  would  not  need  these  great 
appropriations  for  defense  for  our  mili- 
tary organizations  were  it  not  for  the 
possible  threat  of  Soviet  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  mentioned  the  almighty 
dollar.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  refer- 
ring to  in  that  connection,  but  I  want  to 
quote  from  a  telegram  sent  to  me  from 
William  J.  Hart,  director,  district  19, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  He  is 
interested  in  humans.  He  is  also  Inter- 
ested in  Jobs  for  them. 

Here  is  what  the  telegram  states.  I 
have  already  placed  the  text  In  the 
Record.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time 
to  read  it  all,  but  there  are  several  sen- 
tences I  should  like  to  read  at  this  point: 

I  am  concerned  with  the  black  and  white 
steelworkers  In  Pennsylvania  maintaining 
their  Jobs  In  the  specialty  steel  Industry.  If 
favorable  disposition  of  the  Byrd  proposal  Is 
not  obtained,  there  wUl  be  no  specialty  steel 
Industry  In  Pennsylvania  or  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  that  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  almlghtly  dollar.  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  jobs.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  specialty  steel  Industry.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  Is  an  accurate  or 
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MIX  Inaojurate  statement  that  Mr.  Hart  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I  I  want  to  say  I  regard  the  distinguished 

makes,  but  It  is  a  telegram  to  me  from  yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes.  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 

hi™  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  Brooki:)    not    only    as    one    who    vera 

I  want  to  reed  Into  the  Recow)  another  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  eloquently  stated  his  side  of  the  case— I 

statemoit  which  was  made  in  October  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  happen  to  disagree  with  a  great  deal  that 

of  1969  by  Fred  RusseU,  Deputy  Direc-  certainly  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  he  said,  but  I  think  he  presented  his  oaw 

tor  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared-  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  armaments,  with   eloquence— but  as   a   Senator  at 

ness,  who  gave  the  following  testimony  it  Is  not  logical  to  put  ourselves  at  the  great    ability,    and    I    regard    it   as   a 

before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  For-  mercy  of  a  potential  adversary  when  the  privilege  to  serve  as  a  colleague  of  a 

eign  Affairs  Committee:  whole  purpose  of  armaments  is  to  pro-  man  with  the  high  ability  and  personal 

Aaouming  that  the  USSR  would  continue  tect  this  Nation  from  possible  aggres-  attributes  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

to  ship  chrome  ore  to  the  United  States  at  slon  by  Communist  Russia.  chusetts 

the  pr«ent  level  indefinitely   realizing  that  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  rec-  I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    hav* 

^e^eT  th%^r.d^a?e"'S«rLrb^S  "SilS  SThaJ.^^  TtS'l^'^'  '"^"  ""''-  JT^  ^  ""  ^^°"°  ^  ^'^  ^^^ 

exhausted   and   knowing   that   the   United  ^"^^  ^^  ^"  '^^^'^^e  of  the  tune.  the  chrome  reserves  of  the  world,  the 

states  needs  are  increasing  each  year,  there  f^-   BYRD   of   Virginia   subsequenUy  source  being  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Is  no  way  to  see  the  chrome  ore  needs  of  the  said:  Mr.  President,  because  of  the  time.  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

United  States  being  met  without  chrome  on    the    consideration    of    the    McGee  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 

ore  from  Rhodesia.  amendment   today,   I   was  not   able  to  follows: 

As  I  have  said,  tiiat  is  a  quotation  from  complete  some  of  the  remarks  that  I  chromium  reserves  of  the  world 

the   Deputy   Director   of   tiie  Office   of  ^^ed  to  make.  chromite) 

Emergency  Preparedness.  ^  ^'^  unanimous  consent  that  the  re-  „„,,^„ 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  "^""^  ^  s^^"  "^^  ""^^  be  printed  in  the  "     ;,,.      ,  „                             Percentage 

Subcommittee  on  National  StockpUe  and  Record  Immediately  following  tiie  last        2t?^^^^  °^  *'""' ^^'"^'^ 22.5 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  of  the  Com-  remarks  that  I  made  just  prior  to  the        i^^eV     In 

mittee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Senator  ^°**  °"  ^^  McGee  amendment.  United    stated                                     01 

from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  said  a  little  Tii«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without        Phuippines   [/'/.''.      03 

while  ago,  the  need  is  to  assure  our  Na-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                               u.s.s.r. 5.6 

tion  of  a  source  of  supply  of  chrome  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I        Albania 0.3 

from  a  non-Communist  country.  listened  to  the  eloquent  address  made  to        other   Nations 1.3 

It  is  not  logical,  and  it  did  not  seem  ^^he  Senate  by  the  distinguished  junior  ■ 
logical  t»  any  member  of  the  Armed  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  ,on„rr»  ttq  n„r«a„  „»  iur.„„.  v 
Services  Committee  who  was  present  Brooke)  with  great  interest.  However.  <'>o"f«-  ub.  Bureau  of  Mines.) 
when  the  vote  was  taken,  for  the  United  while  it  was  an  eloquent  address,  it  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  further  ask 
States  to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  dealt,  not  with  the  precise  matter  of  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
to  build  up  our  military  equipment  and  chrome  being  an  essential  defense  ma-  the  Record  another  table  showing  the 
then  be  dependent  upon  Communist  terial,  and  the  fact  that  the  United  imports  into  the  United  States  of  metal- 
Russia  for  a  vital,  essential,  necess€Lry,  States  is  dependent  on  Russia  for  its  lurglc  chrome.  I  might  say,  before  mak- 
strategic  material.  That  is  the  only  thing  main  source  of  supply,  but  to  a  con-  ing  that  insertion,  that  in  1960  the 
that  this  proposal  which  was  included  in  siderable  extent  with  internal  conditions  amount  of  chrome  imported  from  Russia 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Armed  Services  ir»  Rhodesia.  was  only  7,000  tons,  or  1  percent  of  the 
Committee  would  do.  It  is  a  very  simple  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  total  imports,  whereas  today  it  is  ap- 
amendment.  It  is  a  very  simple  proposal,  internal  affairs  of  other  nations  should  proximately  60  percent.  Therefore,  I  ask 
It  does  one  thing  and  one  thing  only.  It  be  determined  by  thcjse  nations,  and  the  unanimous  consent  that  the  table  to 
simply  provides  that  the  President  could  United  States  should  not  attempt  to  in-  which  I  have  referred,  appearing  on  page 
not  prohibit  or  regulate  the  importation  ject  itself  into  those  matters.  Whether  59  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
into  the  United  States  of  a  strategic  ma-  Rhodesia  should  be  independent  of  Great  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  con- 
terial  from  a  free  world  coimtry  if  the  Britain  or  whether  she  should  be  de-  nection  with  the  testimony  on  S.  1404,  be 
importation  of  the  same  material  is  per-  pendent  on  that  nation  is  a  matter,  as  I  printed  in  the  Record. 
mitted  from  a  Communist  country.  see  it,  to  be  determined  by  those  two  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  countries.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

of  the  Senator  has  expired.  My  reason  for  commenting  thus  is  that  as  follows : 

TABLE  ll.-IMPORTS  OF  METALLURGICAL  GRADE  CHROMITE  FOR  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  (46  PERCENT  OR  OVER  CnOi) 

(Thousands  of  short  tons] 
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Per-  Per-  Per-  Per-  Per-  Per-  Per-  Per-  Per-  Per-  Per-  Per- 

1960    cent    1961     cent    1962    cent    1%3    cent    1964     cent   1965    cent    1966    cent    1967    cent    1968    cent    1969    cent    1970    cent    1971 1    cent 


Rhodesia 307 

Russia 

Turkey 

South  Afric* 80 

Ottier 

Total 541 


307 

57 

218 

48 

234 

41 

144 

37 

259 

37 

329 

37 

219 

74 

147 

7? 

/ 

1 

20 

4 

36 

6 

192 

49 

275 

42 

24? 

?7 

30? 

13 

799 

45 

123 

23 

IbO 

33 

171 

30 

40 

10 

38 

6 

164 

19 

186 

?n 

108 

16 

80 

IS 

54 

12 

101 

17 

18 

5 

64 

5 

115 

13 

184 

7(1 

95 

14 

24 

4 

10 

3 

35 

6 

0 

0 

25 

4 

34 

4 

22 

2 

11 

2 

452 


577 


394 


661 


884 


913 


660 


1  . 

14 
198 

4 

335 

59 

299 

57 

409 

58 

it 

151 

27 

74 

14 

135 

19 

75 

22 

74 

13 

143 

77 

97 

14 

31 

} 

6 

1 

13 

2 

62 

9 

23 

7 

567  . 

529  . 

703  . 

341  . 

■January  to  April. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Mines  Data  1970.  unpublished. 
PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  VARIOUS  GRADES  OF  FOREIGN  CHROMITE  (DELIVERED  US.  PORTS) 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Rhodesia   48  percent  CrjOj,  3:1  Or  Fe  ratio $31.  00-J35.00  J31.  00-J35.00  $31  00-W5  00 

Turkey:  48  percent  CdOi,  3:1  Cr/Fe  ratio 29.50-31.50  29.50-31.50  32  50-33  50 

South  Africa   44  percent  CriOj                  20.00-21.50  20.0fr-  21.50  18  00-2150 

U.S.S  R.!:  54  percent  Cr.-Oj,  4:1  CrFe  ratio  25.00  29  25  30  40 


$34,  50  $35.50 

19.00-  21.50 

34.10 


0) 

$37.60  $38.  50 

19.00    21.50 

44.00 


(') 

$47.  50  $43  50 
7f  SO 
58.00 


o 

$5S-$80 

20 
72 


I  Not  available. 

'  Actual  prices  to  Foote  Mineral  Co.,  f.o.b.  Burnside. 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
the  American  Legion,  at  its  convention  in 
Houston  held  several  weeks  ago.  adopted 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  proposal  to 
permit  the  importation  of  chrome  from 
Rhodesia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  me 
from  Herald  E.  Stringer,  director,  Na- 
tional Legislative  Commission,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  together  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  53d  annual  national  con- 
vention of  the  America  Legion  held  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  August  31  to  September  2, 
1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 
Washington,  DC,  September  22,  1971. 
Hon.  Harrt  p.  Bted,  Jr., 

U.S.    Senate,    Old    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DF.AR  Senator  Btrd:  Thank  you  for  your 
remarlcs  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Septem- 
ber 10  and  20  In  support  of  Section  503  of 
H.R.  8687,  the  military  procurement  appro- 
priations measure. 

As  you  have  stated.  Section  503  calls  for 
an  end  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Import  of 
any  strategic  material  produced  In  a  non- 
communist  country  or  area  so  long  as  the 
Importation  of  such  material  from  any  com- 
munist dominated  country  or  area  Is  not 
likewise  prohibited.  The  case  In  point  Is 
chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia.  We  are  boycotting 
Rhodesia  as  requested  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  now  buy  the  vast  majority  of  our 
chrome  ore  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Instead 
of  from  Rhodesia — the  largest  source  of  sup- 
ply in  the  world.  We  pay  prices  that  range 
up  to  twice  as  much  per  ton  for  the  privilege 
of  relying  almost  solely  on  the  U.S.SJi.  for 
this  strategic  and  critical  ore.  Section  503 
would  ellmlnaite  this  problem. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  Resolution  271  and 
436,  adopted  by  our  National  Convention 
earlier  this  month,  which  are  self-explana- 
tory. 

Copies  of  this  letter  and  the  resol-utlons  are 
being  forwarded  to  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Relations. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Herald  E.  Stringer, 
Director,  NatioruU  Legislative  Commission. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  an  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  I  will  each  take  3 
minutes  of  the  remaining  time  and  that 
in  the  meantime  we  will  have  a  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call  of  5  minutes 
first,  and  then  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  I  will  each  reserve  3  minutes  of 
the  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  there  will  now  be  a  5-minute 
quorum  call.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does 
each  side  have  3  minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  or  so  much  thereof  as 
I  may  use.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recogni2«d. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
stockpiling  strategic  material  and  na- 
tional security  products,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  have  done 
an  enormous  amount  of  work. 

Their  statements  have  fully  explained 
and  fully  covered  the  entire  matter.  We 
do  need  the  ore.  We  do  not  have  too 
much  in  the  stockpile.  We  absolutely 
ought  not  to  be  cut  off  from  virtually  all 
our  supply  of  the  ore  and  have  that  sup- 
ply limited. 

This  is  not  a  contest  between  commit- 
tees. It  is  not  a  contest  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  is  not  in  any  way  involved  in 
some  of  these  matters  that  have  been 
mentioned.  This  is  just  a  matter  of  se- 
curity and  commonsense.  We  have  this 
stockpile.  The  committee  recommended 
unanimously  against  letting  it  go.  We 
are  cut  off  from  the  supply  in  this 
situation. 

I  think  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  Nation 
and  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  are  a 
part  of  national  security  and  a  party  of 
this  picture.  We  were  p>aying  per  ton  de- 
livered here  when  this  matter  arose  in 
1965  $25.  Now  we  have  to  pay  Soviet 
Russia,  since  the  other  supply  is  cut  off. 
$72  per  ton,  an  increase  of  188  percent 
in  that  brief  span.  That  is  a  matter  of 
commonsense. 

Our  committee  has  pressures  brought 
upon  it  every  day  because  the  price  of 
weaponry  is  going  up  and  up.  It  is  under 
attack  in  the  press.  I  think  they  have  a 
right  to  call  upon  us  to  hold  down  prices. 
In  our  provision  we  would  be  trying  to  do 
something  tangible.  But  that  is  not  the 
only  reason.  After  all  these  matters  are 
weighed,  we  are  left  with  the  Soviet  na- 
tion as  the  principal  source  of  supply. 
That  Is  contrsuT  to  everything  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  all  through  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  keep  this 
provision  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
here  on  this  measure  we  are  being  asked 
to  vote  on  now  is  partly  the  strategic  im- 
plication. The  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  this  mat- 
ter, testimony  from  the  Pentagon,  the 
State  Department,  and  this  administra- 
tion, is  that  the  stockpile  is  preserved 
and  is  adequate.  The  stockpile  is  not  an 
issue  in  this  matter. 

The  question  is  whether  the  United 
States  unilaterally  uproots  an  Eu;tlon  by 
the  United  Nations  that  sometime  ago 
imposed  sanctions  on  Rhodesia. 

Strategically  the  Import  of  chrome 
from  any  source  at  the  present  time  is 
minimal.    The    Soviet    Union    was    the 


source  of  supply  for  many  years  before 
there  were  sanctions.  It  provided  one- 
third  of  our  chrome.  It  is  not  an  issue  in 
this  particular  proposal. 

In  the  interest  of  the  other  factors,  m 
the  bigger  picture,  we  are  asking  that  we 
suspend  section  503,  at  least  for  the  time 
being  for  these  reasons.  First,  we  were 
instrumental  in  initiating  United  Na- 
tions' action  to  avoid  a  shooting  scrap 
between  Great  Britain  and  Rhodesia,  and 
the  United  Nations  handled  the  matter 
and  imposed  sanctions.  Are  we  to  become 
the  only  nation  to  formally  repudiate  a 
United  Nations  sanctioned  agreement? 
I  think  this  would  be  a  case  of  irrespon- 
sibility in  regard  to  the  world  body.  Sec- 
ond, in  terms  of  black  Africa,  whatever 
we  deem  our  diplomacy  toward  black 
Africa  to  be,  the  fact  is  we  have  other 
interests  over  there,  such  as  oil  and  baux- 
ite. All  of  them  would  be  called  Into 
question  if  on  this  issue  we  rock  the  boat. 

Discussions  are  now  underway,  and 
we  are  told  they  are  very  hopeful  dis- 
cussions, to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement 
between  the  British  and  the  Rhodesians. 

Those  discussions  are  going  on  at  this 
time.  We  aU  agree  if  we  could  negotiate 
the  matter  this  would  be  the  ultimate 
for  all  sides. 

If  we  were  to  keep  section  503  in  the 
present  bill  we  would  be  setting  back  the 
chances  for  those  current  discussions  to 
reach  any  successful  conclusion.  So  in 
the  interest  of  trying  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful setUement  in  Rhodesia  I  urge  that 
we  vote  yea  on  the  pending  amendment 
to  strike  section  503  from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ws^o- 
ming.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  free  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  "Hierefore  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  SCOTT  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  I 
have  already  cast  my  vote  in  the  nega- 
tive. If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  were 
present,  he  would  cast  his  vote  in  the 
aflarmative.  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
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Senatxir  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F^ulbright) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastori),  the  Saiator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stxvxnson)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Magnuson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Millir)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartkx)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  "yea"  aaid  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick )  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  WEishingtoii  (Mr.  Magnuson).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

(No.  230  Leg.l 

YEAS — 36 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Putore 

Dominick 

Uagnuaon 

Bazbe 

EagletoD 

MiUer 

Stevenson 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 

Taft 

HaitIb 

Mundt 

Tower 

Aiken 

Hatneld 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

PeU 

Case 

Jackson 

Percy 

Church 

Javlta 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Pong 

McOee 

StaRord 

Oravel 

McOovern 

Symington 

Grlffln 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Hart 

Mondale 
NAYS— 46 

Williams 

Allen 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Allott 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Baker 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Beall 

Ellender 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Pannln 

Smith 

Bentsen 

Oambrell 

Spong 

Bible 

Cioldwater 

Stennls 

Brock 

Ourney 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Thurmond 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Welcker 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Young 

Chiles 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Cook 

Long 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 

Randolph. 

against. 

Scott,  for. 

Sparkman, 

against. 

So  Mr.  McGee's  amendment  was  re- 
jected.    

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  motion.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  was 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    439 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  amendment 
(No.  429)  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  now  the 
pending  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  been  acted 
upon? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
today  to  maintain  that  section  of  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
which  would  permit  this  country  to  buy 
chrome  from  the  non-Communist  coun- 
try of  Rhodesia  and  against  the  effort 
that  would  have  removed  this  section 
and  would  have  prohibited  the  United 
States  from  dealing  with  Rhodesia.  I 
did  this  for  several  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  chrome  was  selling  before  sanc- 
tions at  $25  per  ton.  Since  the  sanctions 
were  imposed,  the  price  of  chrome,  which 
we  are  having  to  buy  from  Russia,  has 
gone  to  $72  per  ton.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Russians  have  gained  a  competitive  sid- 
vantage  over  our  country  in  that  they 
are  the  only  producers  of  chrome  other 
than  Rhodesia  and  Turkey.  We  are  now 
being  forced  to  buy  chrome  at  this  highly 
increased  rate. 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  prEw;tices  of  the  Rhodesian  Govern- 
ment but  nor  do  I  agree  with  the  way 
the  Russians  are  treating  many  of  their 
people  such  as  the  Jews  and  other  ethnic 
groups  inside  Russia.  So  this  question 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  central  to  this 
issue  at  hand. 

The  national  security  of  this  country 
must  come  before  any  other  considera- 
tion. We  must  never  be  dependent  on 
Russia  for  such  a  strategic  material. 
Russia,  by  its  own  policies,  causes  this 
country  to  react  to  the  extent  that  we 
feel  we  must  maintain  our  present  arms 
commitment  and  current  military  pos- 
ture. It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me 
how  the  United  States  can  be  dependent 
on  its  enemies  for  strategic  materials 
such  as  chrome  when  we  can  buy  them 
from  a  non-Communist  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Having  voted  on  the 


losing  side,  can  I  make  a  motion  to  re- 
consider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  a 
Senator  who  voted  with  the  prevailing 
side,  or  who  did  not  vote,  can  move  to 
reconsider. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
amendment.  No.  429,  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dalcota  is  now  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) proposes  an  amendment  No. 
429. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment,  there  are  45  minutes  to 
each  side. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  there  is  a 
prospect  here  that  we  can  reduce  the 
time.  I  ask  that  all  Senators  be  quiet, 
so  that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
may  be  heard.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  Ln  order.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  605.  At  the  same  time  as  he  submits 
his  fiscal  1973  budget  recommendations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  President 
shall  submit  for  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress the  following: 

(l>  an  alternative  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  providing  for  expendi- 
tures not  to  exceed  WO.OOCOOO.OOO  In  fiscal 
1973  and  setting  forth  the  amounts  which 
could  be  expended  for  the  various  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces,  for  procurement 
of  weapons  and  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  within  such  $60,000- 
000.000  celling;  and 

(2)  a  reptort.  Including  recommendations 
for  congressional  action,  on  programs  to 
stimulate  conversion  planning  by  defense 
Industries  and  to  alleviate  the  economic 
hardships  incurred  by  defense  Industries, 
their  employees,  and  the  communities  In 
which  they  are  located  as  a  consequence  of 
declining  national  defense  expenditures. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  that  the  amendment  be  read  be- 
cause I  think  it  requires  little  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  be 
agreeable  to  cutting  the  time  back  on 
this  amendment  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  managers  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  That  would  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  amendment  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

AN    ALTERNATIVE    DEFENSE    BUDGET    WITH 
CONVERSION    PLANNING 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  hope  every  Sena- 
tor has  had  an  opportimlty  to  examine 
this  proposal.  It  requires  little  explana- 
tion, since  both  its  terms  and  its  objec- 
tives are  quite  clear,  even  in  a  quick 
ready  of  the  amendment. 

It  neither  cuts  from  nor  adds  to  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill. 
In  fact,  it  does  not  affect  at  all  the  fiscal 
1972  military  program  which  is  now  un- 
der consideration.  Rather,  it  is  prospec- 
tive in  nature.  It  aims  to  improve  the 
capability  of  Congress  to  deal  with  issues 
of  military  security  and  national  prior- 
ities in  fiscal  1973. 

The  amendment  imposes  two  require- 
ments on  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  When  he  submits  his  fiscal  1973 
military  budget,  he  would  be  required  to 
submit  along  with  it,  first,  an  alternative 
budget  Indicating  what  kind  of  defense 
establishment  could  be  had  in  exchange 
for  expenditures  of  $60  billion  in  fiscal 
1973;  and,  second,  a  report.  Including 
recommendations  for  Congressional  ac- 
tion, on  programs  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships caused  to  industries,  workers  and 
communities  as  a  consequence  of  reduc- 
tions in  military  expenditures. 

The  first  requirement  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  relationship  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  in  the  com- 
plicated field  of  defense  expenditures. 

While  there  may  be  disagreement  on 
the  nature  of  our  responsibilities  in  this 
area,  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  imposes  on  the 
Congress  special  obligations  which  do  not 
exist  in  other  areas.  Among  the  powers 
of  Congress  enumerated  in  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Constitution  is  the  clause: 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Ap- 
propriation of  Money  to  that  Use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  Term  than  two  Years. 

That  2-year  limitation  applies  to  no 
other  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  its  mean- 
ing is  quite  clear,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  historical  framework  in  which  the 
Constitution  was  drafted.  It  gives  Con- 
gress a  responsibility  to  scrutinize  with 
special  diligence  the  military  programs 
of  the  United  States,  and  assures  that  in 
no  case  shall  the  decisions  of  one  Con- 
gress be  automatically  carried  over  to 
the  next. 

On  the  basis  of  our  past  20  years 
of  experience  in  the  military  sphere — 
characterized  by  a  virtually  unbridled 
arms  race,  mammoth  defense  budgets, 
and  a  bloody,  unwanted  war  in  Indo- 
china— I  suggest  that  Congress  has  no 
more  critical  or  urgent  responsibility 
than  a  careful  examination  of  military 
outlays. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  suggest  that 
there  is  no  responsibility  we  are  less  well 
equipped  to  fulfill,  not  so  much  because 


of  congressional  failings  but  because  of 
the  very  size  and  complexity  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  Even  if  we  have  the 
desire  to  bring  this  monstrosity  imder 
control,  the  cards  are  heavily  stacked 
against  us. 

My  amendment  will  not,  of  course, 
cure  this  situation  entirely.  If  we  are  to 
make  close  examination  of  military  ex- 
penditures a  continuing  part  of  our  In- 
stitutional arrangements,  instead  of  the 
product  of  a  general  war-bred  disen- 
chantment with  the  military,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  should  also  consider  the  crea- 
tion of  a  special  independent  agency 
whose  sole  responsibility  would  be  to  pre- 
pare, for  Congress  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent, an  tmnual  analysis  of  Pentagon 
spending  requests.  There  are  other 
worthwhile  ideas  to  explore. 

But  this  amendment  would  serve,  first, 
to  bring  Congress  in  on  the  budgeting 
process  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

One  of  our  greatest  obstacles  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  policy  decisions  have  already  been 
made  by  the  time  the  budget  reaches 
Congress.  The  Pentagon  operates  on  a 
given  set  of  foreign  policy  and  defense 
capability  requirements  which  automat- 
ically serve  as  the  framework  for  our 
debate.  Thus,  to  cite  a  case  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar,  the  burden  has  fallen 
to  those  who  oppose  the  B-1  bomber  to 
come  up  with  an  alternative  means  of 
performing  the  strategic  bombing  mis- 
sion. And  when  we  cite  possibilities,  such 
as  modernization  of  the  B-52  fieet,  we 
are  told  simply  that  they  have  been  con- 
sidered and  rejected  by  the  Air  Force. 
Moreover,  there  is  hardly  any  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  question  whether 
the  country  needs  a  strategic  bomber 
at  all,  considered  in  the  context  of  other 
strategic  weapons  system.  In  no  case 
are  we  told,  if  a  total  spending  celling 
were  imposed,  what  internal  priorities 
would  be  set — what  weapcr"?  systems  are 
deemed  most  important  by  the  services 
or  by  the  administration.  Each  is  pre- 
sented as  being  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity, and  it  is  no  secret  that  there  is  great 
competition  among  the  various  services 
in  order  to  advance  their  own  weapons 
systems. 

Thus,  we  have  an  uphill  roed  in  pro- 
posing amendments  on  specific  systems. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  difficult  to 
propose  an  overall  ceiling  without  know- 
ing what  it  would  buy.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
Senator  Proxmire's  amendment  to  estab- 
lish what  I  regarded  as  a  very  generous 
ceiling  on  fiscal  1972  defense  expendi- 
tures, on  the  range  of  $68  billion,  was 
defeated  by  a  very  substantial  margin,  in 
large  measur"  because  members  of  the 
Senate  were  uncertain  what  we  would 
have  left  or  how  the  remaining  funds 
would  be  expended. 

On  a  related  point,  this  amendment 
would  test  the  allegation  that  those  of  us 
who  feel  military  spending  could  be  cut 
susbtantially  are  somehow  advocating 
unilateral  disarmament.  In  other  words, 
by  calling  on  the  Defense  Department  to 
submit  an  alternative  budget  indicating 
what  they  would  do  if  they  had  a  $60 
billion  ceiling,  we  would  then  have  before 
us  the  best   judgment  of  the  Defence 


Department  as  to  how  those  funds  could 
best  be  allocated  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  this 
$60  billion  figure  is  identical  to  that 
suggested  by  the  prestigious  Urban  Coali- 
tion in  the  "counterbudget"  they  pre- 
pared earlier  this  year  for  consideration 
in  fiscal  1972.  Actually,  it  is  somewhat 
higher  than  their  fiscal  1973  reconunen- 
datlon,  because  they  foresaw  a  $60  biUion 
expenditure  figure  this  year  declining  to 
around  $50  bUlion  by  1976.  That,  inci- 
dentally, is  my  own  view  of  what  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish,  barring 
a  major  interna tionsd  conflict.  In  any 
event,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  that 
organization  includes  many  prominent 
and  thoughtful  Americans  of  both  par- 
ties, who  believe  that  a  figure  substan- 
tially below  the  one  in  this  amendment 
would  constitute  a  defense  posture  that 
is  both  prudent  and  adequate  for  this 
coim try's  military  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  Urban  Coalition's  steering  committee 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  these  gentlemen  all  endorse 
the  $60  billion  celling  on  the  militarj- 
budget.  The  list  includes  among  other 
names,  David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  H.  I. 
Romnes,  chairman  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company;  James  H. 
J.  Tate,  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia; 
Leonard  Woodcook,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers;  Andrew  Helskell, 
chairman  of  Time,  Inc.,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Americans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  unilateral  dis- 
armament charge  has  been  given  some 
credence  mainly  because  we  have  fo- 
cused on  what  would  be  eliminated  by 
those  of  us  who  want  to  reduce  military 
expenditures,  rather  than  on  what  would 
be  left.  Actually,  I  believe  that  our  at- 
tention should  be  focused  on  the  latter, 
and  that  Is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment, to  show  Members  of  Congress 
what  could  be  purchased  with  $60  billion 
through  the  best  judgment  of  our  defense 
experts. 

I  frankly  resent  and  find  somewhat 
ridiculous  the  suggestion  that  our  secu- 
rity would  be  endangered  by  a  $60  billion 
defense  budget.  I  think  a  good  case  can 
be  made  that  this  country  would  be  con- 
siderably stronger  and  more  secure  If 
we  trimmed  some  of  the  fat  from  our 
military  budget  and  used  it  for  other  pur- 
poses where  the  Nation's  security  and 
honor  is  being  imdermined  by  this  small 
Investment. 

I  suggest,  for  example,  that  the  slow- 
ness of  our  attack  on  the  problems  of  sdr 
suid  water  pollution  which,  if  left  un- 
checked could  be  a  greater  threat  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  all  of  us  than 
anything  now  going  on  in  the  foreign 
capitals  around  the  world. 

I  believe  that  a  more  modest  military 
outlay  would.  Instead,  improve  our  secu- 
rity by  strengthening  the  economy  and 
permitting  us  to  get  on  with  the  urgent 
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domestic  priorities  which  have  so  unset- 
tled our  national  well-being. 

But  in  any  case,  let  us  have  some  de- 
tail. Let  us  find  out  why  a  defense  budget 
that  is  bigger  than  that  of  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  this  planet — big- 
ger than  the  defense  expenditures  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  combined — should  somehow  en- 
danger the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  that  Ln  a  few  weeks  I  will 
be  offering  my  own  suggestions  on  what 
could  be  included  in  a  fiscal  1973  defense 
budget  of  $60  billion.  For  some  time, 
members  of  my  staff  and  I  have  been 
working  on  an  alternative  budget  of  our 
own,  based  on  careful  study  and  consul- 
tation with  a  wide  range  of  defense  ex- 
perts. The  budget  as  it  now  tentatively 
stands  differs  in  some  major  respects 
from  that  of  the  Urban  Coalition.  We 
should  consider  the  views  of  the  admin- 
istration as  well,  operating  within  the 
$60  billion  budget  limit.  That,  of  course. 
Is  the  first  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Finally,  the  alternative  budget  portion 
of  this  amendment  would  overcome  the 
charge  that  a  s[>ending  celling  cannot  be 
Imposed  without  some  long-range  ad- 
vance warning  to  the  Pentagon  and  to 
the  administration.  I  think  that  has 
been  a  fair  criticism  leveled  at  across- 
the-board  cuts.  There  is  some  difficulty 
In  dealing  quickly  with  an  across-the- 
board  cut,  in  that  It  does  not  give  the 
Defense  Department  adequate  time  to 
plan  for  the  eCQcient  use  of  whatever 
funds  are  available. 

When  the  Proxmire-Mathias  amend- 
ment was  pending,  a  major  point  raised 
In  opposition — as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxicire)  will  recall — was 
that  to  Impose  a  celling  on  expenditures, 
rather  than  on  obllgational  authority — 
and  the  latter  would  be  virtually  mean- 
ingless— was  the  fact  that  if  they  be- 
gan the  year  spending  at  a  $76  billion 
annual  rate  and  were  required  to  come 
down  to  a  $60  billion  total,  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  to  get  down  to  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $50  billion  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  To  the  extent  that  is  the 
case,  it  is  obviously  because  major  ad- 
justments in  the  rate  of  spending  can- 
not be  made  overnight,  without  advance 
warning,  particularly  when  the  fiscal 
year  to  which  the  ceiling  is  applied  has 
already  begun. 

Well,  what  this  amendment  says  is  that 
if  a  ceiling  is  to  be  imposed,  the  admin- 
istration will  not  only  have  plenty  of  ad- 
vance warning,  it  will  also  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  planning  un- 
der the  ceiling  well  before  the  fiscal  year 
begins. 

Thise  purposes  are,  in  my  view,  well  in 
line  with  concerns  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  Senators  of  all  persuasions, 
whether  they  are  for  or  against  the 
spending  cuts  which  have  been  proposed 
in  recent  years.  Since  all  the  amendment 
requires  at  this  point  is  information.  I 
cannot  see  how  any  Senator  should  op- 
pose the  first  section  of  this  amendment. 

The  E£cond  section,  in  addition  to  deal- 
ing with  a  fundamental  economic  con- 
cern in  the  current  period,  also  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  our  practical  ability  to 
influence  the  arms  budget. 


In  the  period  since  World  War  II,  we 
have  established  a  substantial  depend- 
ency upon  a  high  level  of  defense  and 
space  expenditures  among  workers,  busi- 
nesses, and  communities.  Because  such 
contracts  have  tended  to  be  concentrated 
in  a  limited  number  of  States,  even  slight 
adjustments  in  spending  of  this  kind  can 
produce  economic  depression.  Even  in  my 
State — and  South  Dakota  ranks  51st 
among  the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  defense  spending — we  have 
seen  whole  towns  literally  disappear  as  a 
consequence  of  the  termination  of  a  de- 
fense installation. 

No  Member  of  Congress  wants  to  be 
faced  with  a  choice  between  supporting  a 
military  system  he  knows  is  unwise  on 
the  one  hand,  and  unemployment  for 
his  constituents  on  the  other  hand.  Yet 
that  is  the  choice  we  face  now  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  alternative  blue  print  for 
utilizing  labor  and  resources  no  longer 
needed  in  the  aerospace  and  defense 
fields. 

Without  sound  conversion  planning  to 
ease  the  transition,  we  need  not  doubt 
that  every  weapons  system  that  is  cut  is 
going  to  produce  some  additional  unem- 
ployment somewhere.  Without  sound 
conversion  plaiuiing  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  make  decisions  on  these  issues  as 
they  should  be  made,  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  honestly  feel  is  necessary  for  na- 
tional security. 

Beyond  this  I  believe  that  the  national 
Government,  having  lured  so  many 
Americans  out  on  the  economic  limb  of 
dependence  on  military  spending,  has  a 
positive  obligation  to  assist  when  that 
limb  is  severed.  If  it  is  irresponsible  to 
support  a  military  budget  request  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  jobs  it  creates  or  re- 
tains, it  is  equally  irresponsible  to  elimi- 
nate that  program  without  attention  to 
the  very  real  economic  problems  that  de- 
cision entails.  To  do  so  is  to  support  the 
notion  that  the  worker  in  a  plant  pro- 
ducing parts  for  the  ABM  is  somehow  re- 
sponsible for  the  decision  to  product  that 
system,  when  in  fact  his  preeminent  re- 
sponsibility and  his  main  concern  is  to 
keep  his  job  and  support  his  family. 

But  the  truth  is  that  military  spending 
is  a  very  poor  creator  of  jobs  per  dollar 
spent.  "Hie  growth  it  produces  is  parasitic 
and  inflationary,  because  it  creates  jobs 
without  creating  products  to  be  piu-- 
chased  and  consumed  in  this  country. 

Moreover,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  a 
given  level  of  spending  in  this  high  tech- 
nology area  produces  many  fewer  jobs 
than  the  same  number  of  dollars  would 
provide  in  such  priority  areas  as  hous- 
ing and  transportation,  thus  freeing  mili- 
tary resources  for  use  in  such  areas  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  Americans.  If  we 
can  undertake  conversion  planning  to  as- 
sure that  new  jobs  will  be  quickly  created 
to  replace  those  lost,  the  implements  of 
production  idled  by  defense  cutbacks 
can  be  quickly  employed  in  other  areas 
and  new  enterprise  will  come  to  the  com- 
munities which  have  suffered  the  impact 
of  military  reductions. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  pending 
before  the  Congress  on  the  conversion  is- 
sue and  doubtless  more  will  be  intro- 
duced. Certainly  congressional  initiative 
has  not  3een  lucki::ig. 


But  we  also  need  a  coordinated  input 
from  the  administration.  We  need  to 
know  what  plans  are  being  made  and 
what  programs  are  being  Implemented 
at  that  level,  both  to  confront  current 
difficulties  and  to  prepare  for  such  hope- 
ful events  as  an  end  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  an  agreement  in  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  That  is  what  the 
second  portion  of  my  amendment  would 
provide. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, the  content  and  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  are  quite  simple.  It  will  not 
create  unwarranted  difficulties  for  the 
administration,  and  it  will  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  solution  of  some 
of  the  most  perplexing  issues  facing  the 
Congress.  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 
Exhibit  1 

Stxebing  Committee  or  the  National 
Urban  Coalition 

Arnold  Aronson,  Secretary,  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Albert  E.  Arent,  Chairman,  National  Jew- 
ish Community  Relations  Advisory  Council. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B,  Benson,  President,  League 
or  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S. 

Joseph  J.  Bernal,  State  Senator.  Texas. 

John  Cardinal  Dearden,  Archbishop  of  De- 
troit. 

Edwin  D.  Etherlngton,  Former  President, 
Wesleyan  University. 

John  W.  Oardner,  Chairman,  Common 
Cause. 

Warren  Gllmore.  President,  Youth  Orga- 
nizations United. 

Ernest  Oreen,  Director,  Joint  Apprentice- 
ship Program 

Mrs.  FYed  R.  Harris.  President,  Americans 
for  Indian  Opportunity. 

Richard  Gordon  Hatcher.  Mayor  of  Gary, 
Indiana. 

Dorothy  I.  Height,  President.  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  Inc. 

Andrew  Helskell.  Chairman,  Time,  Inc. 

Mrs.  AUeen  C.  Hernandez,  President.  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Women. 

Samuel  C.  Johnson.  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent, S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc. 

Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr..  Executive  Director, 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  Inc. 

Stephen  F.  Keating,  President,  Honeywell, 
Inc. 

Joseph  D.  Keenan.  Infl  Secretary,  Int'l 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  APL-CIO. 

John    V.    Lindsay,    Mayor    of    New    York. 

J.  Irwin  Miller.  Chairman.  Cummins  En- 
gine Company. 

C.  McKlm  Norton,  Counsel,  Regional  Plan 
Association. 

Louts  Nunez.  President,  Asplra  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

James  M.  Roche,  Chairman,  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

David  Rockefeller.  Chairman.  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank. 

H.  I.  Romnes,  Chairman.  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph. 

Henry  Santlestevan.  Executive  Director, 
Southwest  Council  of  La  Raza. 

Mark  R.  Shedd,  Superintendent,  of  Schools, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

John  O.  Simon,  President,  Taconlc  Foun- 
dation. Inc. 

Martin  Stone,  President  Monogram  Indus- 
tries. 

James  H.  J.  Tate,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Theodore  O.  Wedel.  President,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Churches. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  President,  United  Auto 
Workers, 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr..  Executive  Direc- 
tor. National  Urban  League. 

Sol  M.  Llnowltz.  Chairman,  National  Ur- 
ban Coalition. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  Senator's  amendment, 
what  he  would  do  is  not  to  reduce  the 
defense  budget  at  all. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
he  would  simply  require  the  administra- 
tion to  tell  us  for  the  1973  budget — which 
is  to  go  into  effect  next  July — what  would 
happen,  what  their  priorities  would  be, 
and  how  they  would  be  able  to  meet  a 
$60  billion  celling. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  not  bind  the 
administration  to  that  ceiling  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form.  However,  it  would 
ask  them  to  show  what  they  would  have 
to  cut  back  in  their  judgment  and  still 
give  us  the  strongest  possible  military 
force  for  $60  billion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  President  would  submit  his 
own  defense  project  at  a  somewhat  larger 
figure,  if  we  could  go  on  the  basis  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  past,  and  then 
side  by  side,  if  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  he  would  submit  an  alternative  budg- 
et indicating  what  items  he  would  have 
in  that  defense  budget  if  the  administra- 
tion were  bound  to  a  ceiling  of  $60  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  true  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  administration  would  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  very  strong  argiunent  for  the 
additional  amount  they  want?  Say  if 
they  want  an  $80  billion  budget.  Instead 
of  $60  billion^  they  could  make  whatever 
arguments  they  wished  for  the  additional 
$20  billion,  and  Congress  would  be  in  a 
position  to  know  what  in  their  view  was 
essential  and  what  was  subject  to  dele- 
tion by  Congress  without  striking,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  military,  the  very  heart 
of  their  strength. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  when  he 
offered  what  I  thought  to  be  a  laudable 
amendment  to  hold  the  ceiling  to  $68 
billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
argument  was  raised  that  the  Defense 
Department  haxi  not  had  time  to  review 
the  matter,  that  they  were  already  into 
the  fiscal  year,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to 
know  how  to  adjust  the  budget  to  those 
fli:ures. 

We  are  now  giving  them  a  full  year's 
rotice  to  come  up  with  an  alternative 
budget. 

It  would  not  be  binding  on  the  ad- 
ministration or  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  on  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress. However,  it  would  let  the  execu- 
tive exercise  Its  best  judgment  as  to  what 
they  think  they  could  buy  for  $60  billion. 
Then  we  could  have  something  to  com- 
pare as  a  test  against  whatever  alterna- 
tive budget  the  President  would  recom- 
mend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  most  ingeni- 
ous idea.  This  has  not  been  applied  to 
other  departments.  That  does  not  mean 
that  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea.  How- 
ever, it  Is  no  precedent. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  know  of  no  prece- 
dent. I  know  of  no  other  area  of  the 
Government  that  has  such  a  large  budg- 
et, however,  as  the  Defense  Department, 
and  a  budget,  I  might  add,  that  is  so 
difficult  to  understand. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Other  Senators  may 
take  different  positions.  However,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  enormously 
improve  the  quality  of  our  debate  on  the 
Defense  budget.  We  would  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  would  have  far  more 
knowledge  concerning  what  they  propose 
to  do  with  the  additional  amoimt  of 
money,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
make  a  much  better  decision  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  having  a  sensible  or- 
dering of  our  priorities. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows — and  I  think  I  am 
correct  on  this — the  way  the  Defense 
budget  is  shaped,  the  various  Services 
come  in  with  their  own  recommenda- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has 
his  recommendations.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  his.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  his  recommendations. 

Those  original  estimates  are  always 
way  above  what  is  finally  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Then  he  in  turn 
submits  the  budget  that  goes  to  the  Office 
of  the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  where  it  is  then  further  whittled 
down. 

At  some  point,  the  President  himself 
would  have  to  step  in  and  make  some 
very  hard  and  tough  decisions  among 
the  competing  claims  of  the  various  serv- 
ices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  an 
amendment  would  be  of  service  not  only 
to  the  Congress  but  also  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  They  would 
be  able  to  see  what  they  could  eliminate 
with  this  ceiling  of  $60  billion,  and  the 
budget  would  be  placed  before  the  Pres- 
ident as  well  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  that  there 
will  be  objection  and  very  strong  objec- 
t'.on  to  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
something  thpt  we  ought  to  try  to  work 
on  and  try  to  work  out  something  so  that 
we  could  elicit  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment some  kind  of  responsible 
demonstration  of  what  happens  when 
the  budget  is  cut  down. 

When  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  I  offered  an  amendment 
this  year,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  pointed  out,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  said  that  if  we  were  to  put 
that  limitation  on  the  budget  it  would 
have  an  appalling  effect  and  would  re- 
sult in  a  tremendous  layoff  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

That  was  exceedingly  hard  for  us  to 
accept.  However,  it  would  be  very  helpful 
for  us  to  know  what  they  would  prescribe. 
While  this  kind  of  proposal  is  imprece- 
dented  and  has  not  been  done  in  other 
departments,  it  would  not  bind  the  Con- 
gress. We  could  go  half  way  and  cut  the 
amount  back  to  $70  bllUon  if  $80  billion 
were  asked  for  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
$60  billion  did  not  appear  adequate.  We 
could  take  the  entire  recommendation  of 
the  President  if  we  thought  it  were  neces- 


sary. However,  we  would  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  know  what  we  were 
doing  on  the  basis  of  what  the  responsible 
authorities  in  the  Government  would  tell 
us. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  had  the 
same  problem  as  I  have  had  in  trying  to 
master  the  complicated  defense  budget. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee must  face  the  problem  all  the  time 
of  knowing  where  cuts  could  more  safely 
be  made. 

The  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  identifying  those  areas  of  the  budget 
which  contain  what  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Executive  feel  are  the 
areas  that  are  least  essential  and  least 
important  in  the  defense  of  this  country. 
Suppose  there  were  a  difference  of  $20 
billion  between  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  President's  budget  and 
the  $60  billion,  were  this  amendment 
agreed  to,  we  would  know  that  the  $20 
billion  consisted  of  items — at  least  if  we 
can  tnist  their  Judgment  at  all — that 
they  would  eliminate  as  being  the  ones 
that  were  less  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation. 

Beyond  that,  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  goes  to  the  administration 
and  the  policy  of  developing  alternative 
blueprints  for  workers  and  resources  no 
longer  needed  in  the  Defense  and  aero- 
space field. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  really  glaring 
omissions  in  our  present  national  plan. 
If  we  wait  until  an  SST  project  is  can- 
celled or  the  B-1  bomber,  think  of  what 
would  happen  with  the  aircraft  workers 
at  the  Boeing  or  North  American  plant 
or  the  Lockheed  plant,  when  we  should 
be  making  plans  well  ahead  of  time  for 
alternative  means  of  employment  for 
those  men. 

On  both  counts,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  sound,  and  I  hope  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, will  see  fit  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  j-leld 
myself  8  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
compliment.  I  wish  I  could  digest  his 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  good  at  all  with 
respect  to  displays  or  anything  of  that 
nature,  but  as  an  illustration  of  what  we 
are  talking  about,  these  books  on  my  desk 
that  are  piled  from  18  to  24  inches  high 
comprise  the  budget  and  its  appendices. 
There  are  something  like  1,600,  1,800, 
or  2.000  printed  pages  of  the  budget,  and 
they  are  finely  printed  pages.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  testimony  we  have  taken 
here  along  side  of  the  budget  and  there 
are  over  5  thousand  closdy  printed 
pages.  This  Illustrates  what  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  the  full  commit- 
tee has  been  going  into  since  January 
trying  to  get  one  budget  prepared. 

I  know  it  looks  easy  and  good  to  our 
friends,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  who  has  been 
dealing  with  this  matter  for  years,  this 
would  make  an  impossible  situation  for 
us  to  handle  it  in  anything  like  the  way 
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in    which    is    it    now    handled    with 
thoroughness  and  clarity. 

This  is  a  sweeping  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  from  the  floor.  It  has 
not  been  studied  and  analyzed.  It  would 
be  a  major  amendment  to  the  basic 
budget  law  which  was  passed  in  1921. 
It  would  present  to  the  committees — 
and  I  emphasize  the  plural — including 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  an  im- 
ponderable situation  that  could  not  be 
overcome.  But  leaving  out  the  commit- 
tees, the  high  prerogative  and  respon- 
sibility of  passing  fiscal  affairs  rests  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  is  supposed  to  have  a  national 
policy  and  an  international  policy.  Under 
the  law  and  the  basic  principles  of  our 
Oovernment,  he  not  only  has  the  pre- 
rogative, but  also  he  has  the  duty  to  give 
an  estimate  to  the  legislative  branch 
about  what  he  thinks  is  necessary  in  dol- 
lars to  carry  out  those  policies.  Until  that 
happens,  we  do  not  have  a  point  from 
which  to  start. 

We  are  given  a  program  and  then  an 
estimate  on  that  program,  and  we  start 
from  there.  That  is  where  our  duty  and 
our  responsibility  begins:  to  increase,  de- 
crease, obliterate,  or  to  do  ansrthing  we 
see  fit.  The  machinery  has  become  vo- 
luminous and  it  takes  years.  But  here  we 
would  be  treading  on  principles  of  gov- 
ernment right  and  left. 

Another  thing  is  that  if  the  President 
is  going  to  have  a  security  program  he 
thinks  is  necessary  to  protect  our  peo- 
ple and  this  country,  and  one  in  which 
the  people  will  back  him  up,  how  is  he 
going  to  get  anywhere  In  connection 
with  nations  not  friendly  to  us  if  he  has 
to  come  out  with  two  budgets?  It  would 
be  a  giveaway  to  them  from  the  start 
as  to  weakness  and  indecision  and,  im- 
fortunately,  the  President  would  not 
know  where  he  stands.  I  want  whoever 
is  President  to  have  the  prerogatives 
that  go  with  the  presidency,  and  to  have 
the  courage  to  back  them  up.  That  is  the 
way  we  have  operated  all  through  the 
years. 

I  know  there  is  a  desire  to  reduce  the 
budget.  That  is  laudable.  I  think  there 
has  been  considerable  help  in  that  re- 
gard in  the  committees.  But  to  proceed 
with  alternative  policies  and  budgets 
would  be  proceeding  in  the  opposite  way. 

I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  be  here 
and  I  have  asked  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  be  here.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  here.  He  digs  into  all  these 
budget  matters  concerning  research  and 
development,  which  involves  $8  billion. 
He  digs  into  that  in  far  greater  detail 
than  any  other  Individual  ever  has.  I 
do  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  say  but 
we  are  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  experience. 

The  Senator  from  Maine,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  here.  She 
will  speak  for  herself. 

I  shall  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 
I  think  the  old  Latin  phrase  that  we  use 
in  law  is  applicable:  res  ipsa  loquiteur— 
the  thing  speaks  for  itself.  It  speaks 
loudly  to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  this 
problem  and  I  believe  to  most  Members. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 


the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  He  is 
just  fresh  from  the  frying  pan  for  sev- 
eral months  going  through  this  budget; 
let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Before  I  begin  I  do 
want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
think  I  know  what  he  is  struggling  for; 
I  think  I  have  the  same  feeling  myself 
at  times.  It  is  a  vast  budget  and  I  think 
the  Senator  has  heard  me  say  that  in  just 
the  R.  &  D.  field  we  contend  with  475  or 
500  different  line  items  embrswjing  5.000 
to  8,000  projects.  So  I  admire  his  spirit. 
I,  toe,  would  like  to  bring  this  imder 
control,  but  I  have  to  join  my  distin- 
goiished  chairman  In  strong  opposition 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  dis- 
tingmshed  colleague  from  South  Dakota. 
That  amendment  would  be  simply  and 
completely  unworkable. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  work  out  the  full  detail  of 
at  least  a  20-percent  cut  in  defense 
spending  and  propose  this  alternative 
program  to  the  Congress  next  January. 
Leaving  time  for  Congress  to  act  and  for 
processing  of  the  budget,  this  would  al- 
low a  little  more  than  2  months  for 
the  President  to  come  up  with  sweeping 
cuts  in  troop  strength,  deployments, 
weapons  development  and  procurement, 
production  schedules,  base  closures,  and 
so  forth.  The  executive  branch  would 
have  to  do  this  while  at  the  same  time 
reacting  to  other  changes  as  the  1972 
authorization  and  appropriation  bUls 
move  along,  and  while  developing  the 
regular  1973  budget  estimates.  The  many 
people  who  would  have  to  develop  the 
so-called  alternative  budget  already  are 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  work  on  the 
regular  1972  and  1973  budgets.  We  in  the 
Congress,  who  labor  for  most  of  the  year 
in  handling  single  budget  proposals,  cer- 
tainly should  have  some  appreciation  of 
the  massive  extra  effort  and  cost,  the  un- 
certainty and  confusion,  that  would  be 
involved  in  more  than  doubling  this 
workload  on  such  short  notice. 

And  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
problem.  Mr.  President.  In  developing  a 
budget  one  of  the  key  considerations  is 
the  starting  point,  that  is.  where  you 
plan  to  be  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 
In  this  case,  we  are  talking  about  July  1. 
1972.  Just  9  months  away.  In  preparing 
the  regular  1973  budget  certain  basic  as- 
simiptions  are  made  based  on  expecta- 
tions of  congressional  actions  on  the  es- 
timates now  pending,  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  which  is  still  several  months 
away. 

The  starting  point  for  the  regular  esti- 
mates, then,  Is  likely  to  include  some  2  4 
million  military  personnel,  just  over  1 
million  civilian  personnel,  some  $20  bil- 
lion of  contracts  in  the  pipeline,  and  op- 
erating levels  somewhat  below  those  of 
today.  With  such  a  starting  point,  how- 
ever, a  $60  billion  spending  level  in  fiscal 
1973  is  just  about  impossible.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  be  starting 
that  year  at  an  armual  rate  of  spending 
somewhere  between  $75  and  $80  billion. 
To  start  at  such  a  rate,  and  cut  to  $60 
billion  for  a  full  year  would  require 
spending  at  a  rate  of  some  $40  bil- 
lion per  year  bv  the  end  of  fiscal  1973. 


just  about  half  the  current  rate.  This 
would  require  wholesale  reductions  in 
manpower  starting  right  now,  wide- 
spread base  closures,  and  precipitate 
terminations  of  major  contracts  and 
literally  thousands  of  smaller  ones.  This 
could  deal  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  a  crippling  blow. 

In  developing  his  alternative  $60  bil- 
lion budget  for  1973,  then,  the  President 
would  somehow  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  starting  point  problem.  He 
would  have  two  choices: 

First.  He  could  assume  a  reasonable 
and  realistic  June  30.  1972,  position— in 
which  case  he  would  just  about  have  to 
put  defense  out  of  business  by  June  30, 
1973.  in  order  to  hold  spending  to  $60 
billion  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 

Second.  He  could  assume  much  lower 
manpower  and  pipeline  levels  at  July  1, 
1972 — levels  he  has  no  intention  of  at- 
taining— and  thus  project  a  somewhat 
more  stable  1973  program 

Whichever  choice  the  President  makes, 
the  resulting  budgetary  proposals  would 
be  worthless  from  my  point  of  view 

If  he  follows  the  first  course,  he  simply 
projects  a  fiscal  straitjacket.  Under  the 
second  approach,  he  projects  a  program 
that  is  unattainable  from  the  time  he 
submits  it. 

There  is  no  need  for  such  drastic  and 
ill-considerea  action  with  respect  to  the 
defense  budget.  The  entire  defense  pro- 
grsun  is  before  the  Congress  now — man- 
power, weapons,  R.  &  D.,  and  all  the  rest. 
The  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
on  Appropriations  have  spent  the  past  8 
months  considering  these  programs  in 
detail — and  defense  matters  have  cer- 
tainly consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
the  fioor  of  this  Chamber.  If  the  Congress 
wishes  to  reduce  or  modify  specific  de- 
fense programs  or  manpower,  this  can  be 
done  in  the  normal  and  well  established 
manner.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  im- 
pose upon  the  President  the  almost  im- 
possible task  of  working  out  a  massive 
realignment  of  our  national  security 
posture.  This  could  be  argued  as  con- 
stituting an  unwarranted  infringement 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  President. 
It  is,  after  all.  his  task  to  propose  what 
he  believes  necessary  for  national  secu- 
rity and  other  public  programs:  and  it 
is  ours  to  dispose.  We  enter  upon  dan- 
gerous ground.  I  believe,  when  we  tell  the 
President  what  to  propose.  It  is  simply 
unsound,  from  a  public  policy  viewptoint, 
to  require  the  President  to  project  a  ' 
program  that  he  would  believe  harmful 
to  the  national  interest. 

The  McGovern  proposal  constitutes  a 
major  amendment  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921 — a  matter  not 
limited  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation.  This  would  involve  a  rad- 
ical change  in  our  approach  to  budgetary 
and  fiscal  affairs,  a  change  which  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  responsible  com- 
mittees. There  have  been  no  hearings,  no 
reports,  no  consideration  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  so  major  a  change.  And  then, 
why  single  out  the  Department  of  De- 
fense? Is  not  the  problem  really  govem- 
mentwide? 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  de- 
structive imp€u:t  of  a  $60  billion  budget 
level  upon  our  national  security.  Bear  in 
mind  that  fiscal  year  1972  spending  will 
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be  in  the  range  of  $75  to  $76  billion,  after 
allowing  for  statutory  additions  to  the 
President's  proposals — largely  the  mili- 
tary pay  raise  In  the  draft  bill — and  off- 
set by  likely  congressional  cuts.  Costs 
will  rise  in  fiscal  year  1973  with  the 
regular  1973  raise,  plus  the  deferred 
1972  raise  which  would  be  taking  effect 
next  July,  plus  annualizatlon  of  the  re- 
cent military  pay  raise,  increases  in  mili- 
tary retired  pay,  and  some  inflation. 
Some  of  these  costs — such  as  military 
retired  pay — are  fixed  so  that  the  Mc- 
Govern amendment's  $60  billion  would 
involve  a  cut  of  at  least  30  percent  in 
the  controllable  portions  of  the  budget. 
Now,  the  1972  program  that  is  going 
to  be  cut  by  some  30  percent  involves 
about  2.4  million  military  persormel  and 
1  million  civilians — the  lowest  manpower 
levels  in  over  20  years,  since  before  the 
Korean  war.  We  would  have  to  cut  mili- 
tary manpower  to  significantly  less  than 
the  1.8  million  we  had  in  June  1941 — 6 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Army  divisions,  naval  vessels,  and  so 
forth,  are  already  at  a  20-year  low  in  this 
fiscal  year  1972  program.  These  also 
would  be  subject  to  a  further  cut.  Pur- 
chases of  all  types — weapons,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  services — are  already  well 
under  the  prewar  level,  when  adjusted 
for  inflation.  Defense-related  employ- 
ment in  industry  is  also  well  below  pre- 
war. These  are  the  programs,  in  short, 
that  would  be  cut  by  at  least  an  addi- 
tional 30  percent  under  the  altemativs 
budget. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  shift  in  the 
international  strategic  situation  that 
would  warrant  such  a  massive  cutback 
in  our  national  security.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  programmatic  justification  for  a 
$60  billion  budget,  nor  any  magic  in  such 
a  figure.  Considered  against  our  needs 
and  the  fiscal  realities,  the  figure  is 
ridiculously  low.  In  fact,  payroll  spend- 
ing alone — even  with  significant  man- 
power cuts  in  1973 — will  probably  ap- 
proach three-fourths  of  such  an  amount. 
In  short,  the  McGovern  amendment 
would  set  a  task  for  the  President  that 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  perform 
in  a  meaningful  way;  it  would  be  thor- 
oughly disruptive  of  established  pro- 
cedures within  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  for  the  orderly  and 
systematic  consideration  of  national  se- 
curity and  other  program  requirements: 
and  would  be  pointless  in  any  event  since 
it  is  postulated  upon  a  budget  level  which 
would  place  our  national  security  in  the 
gravest  peril. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
recite  briefiy  from  my  own  experience  as 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development.  The  sub- 
conamittee  spent  many  long  hours  cover- 
ing a  period  of  4  months  in  reviewing  the 
research  and  development  portion  of  the 
military  procurement  request  for  fiscal 
1972.  That  request  consisted  of  475  sepa- 
rate programs  broken  down  into  literally 
thousands  of  individual  projects  and 
tasks.  Although  we  did  our  very  best 
in  the  time  available  in  reviewing  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  material  and  exam- 
ining numerous  defense  witnesses,  we 
could  not  cover  more  than  the  most  es- 
sential portions  of  this  program.  I  shud- 
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der  at  the  thought  of  having  to  take  on 
the  additional  task  of  examining  an  al- 
ternative budget  proposal  in  all  of  its  full 
detail.  I  am  convinced  that  this  would  be 
literally  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
voice  their  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  thorough  accord  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
listen  for  many,  many  months  to  testi- 
mony on  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  submitted  by  the  President. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  be  a 
complete  departure  from  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921,  under  which  the 
President  is  authorized  to  submit  his 
budget.  In  this  instance,  he  would  have 
his  own  views  on  the  needs  for  Defense 
and  an  alternative  Defense  budget 
which  he  could  not  support.  Of  course, 
he  would  ask  the  Congress  to  enact  his 
budget  and  to  reject  the  alternative. 

I  submit  that  to  force  the  President 
to  submit  two  budgets  would  be  wrong. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  is  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  what  he  thinks  is  neces- 
sary for  defense,  and  let  the  Congress 
hold  hearings,  and  then  decide  what  it 
thinks  is  necessary. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  yield  now  3  or  4  minutes,  if  he  needs 
it,  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
<Mr.  YoTJNG) ,  who  Is  the  ranking  member 
on  the  minority  side  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  there  is  not 
a  single  member  of  the  sizable  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations  who 
listened  for  2^/2  months  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Defense  Department  witnesses  and 
many  other  witnesses  who  believe  we 
could  make  a  cut  anywhere  near  this 
amount  of  money. 

Presently  we  are  spending  almost  $40 
billion  in  the  Department  of  Defense  just 
for  personnel  alone.  A  measure  that 
passed  the  Senate  2  days  ago  resulted  in 
an  additional  $2.2  billion  to  the  cost  of 
personnel.  In  the  last  5  years  we  have  al- 
ready reduced  the  military  and  civilian 
personnel  by  1.300,000.  No  doubt,  that 
number  could  be  decreased  much  more. 

PersonaUy,  I  think  we  must  have  a 
modem  army,  a  modem  navy,  and  a 
modem  air  force.  This  kind  of  budget 
would  set  back  our  whole  national  de- 
fense, at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union 
is  spending  more  and  more  money  for  its 
defense. 

Janes,  which  is  long  the  most  recog- 
nized authority  on  naval  affairs,  put  out 
a  story  2  months  ago  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  is  fast  becoming  a 
second-rate  power  as  compared  with  the 
Russian  navy,  and  that  probably  would 
occur  In  the  1970's,  and  possibly  in  not 
more  than  2  or  3  years. 

All   of   our   modernization   programs 

would  have  to  be  scuttled  if  we  got  down 

to  anywhere  near  a  $60  billion  defense 

budget. 

To  give  one  more  example,  the  Rus- 


sians now  have  the  POXBAT  plane  de- 
ployed in  Egypt.  It  is  a  plane  which  files 
higher  and  faster  than  anything  we  have. 
Should  we  get  In  trouble  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  Mediterranean,  they  would 
control  the  skies  at  an  altitude  of  50,000 
feet  and  over. 

They  are  moving  ahead  of  us  in  sub- 
marines, building  Polaris  type  subma- 
rines twice  as  fast  as  we  are.  To  me,  Mr. 
President,  a  budget  such  as  this  would 
be  totally  imwarranted,  it  would  gut  our 
national  defense,  and  it  would  soon  make 
us  a  second  rate  power  to  Russia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  3ield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
such  time  as  she  may  require. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
the  distinguished  and  able  chairman 
(Mr.  STENNIS)  for  a  good  many  years. 
He  has  so  ably  expressed  my  opinions 
with  respect  to  this  amendment  that  I 
think  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
add  anything  to  it. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  formulate 
the  budget.  The  budget  comes  up  here, 
and  as  we  sit  around  the  table,  both  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on 
which  I  serve,  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  we  find  what  a  stu- 
pendous job  it  has  been  to  formulate  that 
budget.  I  think  it  would  be  highly  Im- 
proper for  Congress  even  to  think  of 
making  a  suggestion,  at  this  time  espe- 
cially, that  we  could  get  a  budget  to- 
gether for  $60  billion  that  would  take 
care  of  the  defenses  and  the  national 
security  of  this  country. 

But  that  is  beside  that  point.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  executive  branch.  Let 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
formulate  the  budget  and  send  it  up  to 
us,  and  then  let  us  go  to  work  at  it,  as 
we  have  during  the  past  8  months  of  this 
year  and  for  many  months  in  previous 
years,  and  pick  it  to  pieces,  cut  it  down, 
or  add  to  it  as  we  wish.  But  let  us  not  try 
to  change  the  policies  of  the  President 
by  telling  him  what  the  budg<3t  should 
be. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  frwn  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  thing  has  happened  in  the 
Senate  in  the  last  2  or  3  years,  a  type 
of  thing  we  had  not  experienced  in 
more  than  50  years.  As  we  sit  here  in 
this  Chsunber  during  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  we  argue  about  military  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations,  we.  are 
led  to  believe  tht  no  thought  has  been 
given  at  all  to  the  weapons  systems,  that 
no  consideration  has  been  given  by  any 
committee  to  these  very  large  expendi- 
tures. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  another  authorization  or  appro- 
priation bill  which  comes  before  this 
body  or  the  other  body  that  receives 
nearly  the  consideration  and  attention 
that  this  one  receives.  I  would  remind 
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my  colleagues  that  each  of  the  services, 
through  their  chiefs,  are  now  consider- 
ing budgets  perhaps  3  or  4  years  away. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  review  the 
budgets,  the  National  Security  Council 
looks  at  them,  the  President  looks  at 
them  and  makes  recommendations,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  subcommittee  and 
then  the  full  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  scrutinize  these 
budgets. 

We  who  serve  on  those  committees  are 
probably  more  acutely  aware  of  the  gi- 
gantic increase  in  costs  over  the  past 
several  years  than  any  other  committees 
or  Members  of  this  body. 

The  $18  billion  that  we  have  regained 
from  the  cycling  down  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  last  5  years  has,  every  cent 
of  it,  gone  to  pay  increased  weapons 
costs.  It  amuses  me  to  hear  people  speak 
as  if  they  expect  to  spend  that  money  in 
some  other  field,  when  frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  are  going  to  stand  up  to  the 
requirements  that  this  country  has  to 
face  in  weaponry,  payrolls,  and  so  forth, 
I  think  the  President  is  going  to  have  to 
ask,  next  year,  for  probably  another  $8 
billion  to  $10  billion,  without  buying  any 
more  equipment  than  we  are  buying  this 
year. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  mili- 
tary procurement  budget,  over  the  last 
7  years,  has  not  varied  much.  It  has  gone 
from  $14  bilUon  to  a  high  of  $21  billion, 
and  then  to  about  $18-billion-something 
this  year. 

Furthermore,  in  arguing  against  the 
proposed  amendment.  I  point  out  that 
about  52  percent  of  the  military  budget 
goes  for  pay.  I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  great  expectations  In  the  new 
Army  and  in  the  new  services  planned 
for  the  1980's  of  greatly  reduced  forces, 
and  that  for  every  100,000  men  we  can 
eliminate  from  the  forces,  we  can  save 
$1  billion. 

But  this  is  not  going  to  be  done  over- 
night. Neither  can  it  be  done  without  the 
most  modem  weapons  systems.  So  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ignore  this 
request  for  this  additional  budget.  I  know 
it  sounds  good  to  the  average  person.  It 
probably  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  have 
two  budgets,  and  if  it  makes  sense  for  the 
military.  I  would  suggest  that  the  fastest 
growing  spender  of  money,  HEW,  might 
also  submit  two  budgets,  so  we  can  go 
through  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  single  measiu^  that  comes  before  this 
body  that  has  more  scrutiny  than  the 
authorization  bill  heard  and  considered 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  appropriation  bill  heard  and  consid- 
ered by  the  Apprc^Jriations  Committee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  just  the  sub- 
committee staff  visits  of  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee,  the 
places  that  the  staff  visited  this  year.  As 
busy  as  that  subcommittee  has  been,  we 
were  able  to  study  only  15  percent  of  the 
total  research  and  development  programs 
of  the  military.  I  think  this  one  area 
can  be  greatly  increased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


SUBCOMMITTEl!:    STATT    VISPTS 

AXMT  Acnvrrass 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratory,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Yuma  Proving  Oround,  Arizona.  (Chey- 
enne demonstration ) . 

NAVY  ACrrvTriES 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu.  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Naval  Missile  Center.  Point  Mugu,  Califor- 
nia. 

Naval  Undersea  Research  and  Development 
Center,  San  Diego.  California. 

Naval  Electronics  Laboratory  Center,  San 
Diego.  California. 

Naval  Personnel  Research  Activity.  San 
Diego,  California. 

Naval  Facility,  Bermuda. 

Naval  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory,  Ber- 
muda. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak, 
Maryland. 

Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development 
Center.  Carderock.  Maryland. 

Exercise  Involving  flight  on  P-3C  engaged 
In  exercise  against  a  nuclear  submarine. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland   (Harrier  demonstration) . 

AIK  roRcz 

Western  Test  Range,  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base.  California. 

Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organization. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Headquarters.  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand. Andrews  Air  FVirce  Base,  Washington. 
DC. 


Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency  at  Nevada 
Test  Site. 

National  Security  Agency,  Port  Meade, 
Maryland. 

Aerospace  Corporation,  Loe  Angeles,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

McDonnell-Douglas.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Boeing   Company,    Seattle.   Washington. 

Tacoma  Boat  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  taking  a  dangerous  step,  al- 
though it  does  sound  interesting,  if  we 
vote  for  the  proposed  amendment,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  pending  amendment,  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGovern),  would 
signal  to  the  world  the  United  States 
will  accept  a  second-rate  military  power 
status. 

Amendment  No.  429  proposes  that  the 
President  submit  next  year,  along  with 
his  regular  military  budget,  a  second  de- 
fense budget  limited  to  expenditures  of 
$60  billion. 

This  would  represent  a  defense  cut  of 
nearly  $20  billion  from  the  figure  being 
considered  at  the  present  time.  The  cur- 
rent budget  is  $76  billion,  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  has  indicated 
the  new  budget  will  exceed  that  amount. 

Thus,  Lf  the  Senate  approves  this 
amendment,  it  will  be  telling  the  world 
it  would  like  to  consider  a  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  which  is  nearly  $20  billion  less 
than  currently  projected  figures. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  in  the 


past  defeated  these  amendments  aimed 
at  lumping  off  billions  from  defense 
spending.  This  amendment  deserves  the 
same  fate. 

The  Senate  should  realize  that  the 
President  has  the  responsibility  to  send 
to  the  Congress  a  defense  budget  he  feels 
will  provide  for  our  national  security. 
Then  the  Congress  is  free  to  work  Its 
will  through  hearings,  committee  action, 
and  amendments  on  the  floor. 

The  present  administration  has  al- 
ready cut  Army  divisions  from  19  to  13. 
reduced  our  Vietnam  troops  from  one- 
half  million  to  around  200,000,  closed 
many  military  installations,  and  reduced 
civilian  defense  manpower.  These  cut- 
backs have  impaired  our  military 
strength  and  to  suggest  $20  billion  In 
additional  cuts  be  made  is  completely 
unrealistic. 

That  such  a  proposal  would  even  be 
made  in  the  Congress  will  certainly  send 
shock  waves  through  our  defense  estab- 
lishment and  shake  the  confidence  of  our 
free  world  allies.  Such  a  low  defense 
budget  would  be  a  step  toward  isolation- 
ism and  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the 
Soviets  attaining  a  clear  military  supe- 
riority over  this  cotmtry. 

Defense  costs  are  rising  not  falling. 
The  Senate  has  just  passed  a  $2.4  billion 
pay  raise.  If  this  were  added  to  the  pend- 
ing budget,  it  would  almost  take  us  to 
$80  billion.  At  present  52  percent  of  de- 
fense dollars  go  to  personnel,  and  the 
new  pay  raise  will  push  that  percentage 
to  56  or  higher.  That  does  not  leave  much 
for  maintenance,  operations,  and 
weapon  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  amendment  by  a  decisive  vote. 
The  Nation  and  the  world  must  under- 
stand clearly  we  intend  to  remain  first 
in  military  power. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  unwise  amendment  for  three  basic 
reasons  which  I  will  discuss  in  detail- 
one  relating  to  the  legal  aspects  of  this 
amendment  and  the  other  to  the  policy 
aspects.  Third  is  the  impracticability. 
This  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  submit  an  alter- 
native budget  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1973,  with  a  ceil- 
ing not  to  exceed  $60  billion  in  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  an 
example  of  legislative  procedure  at  its 
worst.  The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921  sets  forth  in  great  detail  the 
requirement  and  the  procedures  for  the 
budgetary  process.  All  Presidential  budg- 
ets are  submitted  in  accordance  with 
this  act.  The  underlying  premise  of  this 
act  is  that  the  budget  represent  the 
President's  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  "his"  budget  and  under  our 
historical  processes,  the  President  "pro- 
poses" and  the  Congress  "disposes." 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  this  time-hon- 
ored 1921  act  is  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  which.  I  am  sure, 
would  have  some  views  on  any  basic 
change  to  this  legislation.  Hearings 
should  be  held  in  order  to  obtain  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  possibly  other  agencies 
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of  the  Qovemment.  If  we  are  to  have 
alternative  budgets  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  we  should  probably  have 
alternative  budgets  for  every  other  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  the  long  history  of 
our  congressional  processes  has  proven 
that  the  present  method  is  the  best  way 
to  handle  the  large  budgets  of  today. 

POLICY    ASPECTS 

Mr.  President,  first  let  us  examine 
briefly  what  the  defense  budget  repre- 
sents. This  document,  implementing  the 
President's  budget  message.  Is  the  cost, 
in  his  opinion,  of  carrying  out  the  Pres- 
ident's defense  policies.  These  policies  in 
turn  represent  his  views  on  our  national 
and  worldwide  commitments  and  the 
various  force  levels  in  terms  of  men  and 
equipment  needed  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. 

An  alternative  budget  would  require 
alternative  policies  which  in  turn  would 
lead  to  a  different  mix  of  forces  such 
as  the  number  of  divisions,  the  number 
of  carriers,  the  overall  manpower  levels, 
and  so  forth. 

These  decisions,  Mr.  President,  are  ar- 
rived at  only  after  months  of  debate  and 
examination  within  the  executive  branch 
by  the  President. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  wholly  un- 
practical to  impose  on  the  President  the 
burden  of  starting  from  a  fixed  ceiling 
unrelated  to  the  previous  year's  budget 
and  formulate  an  alternative  national 
defense  policy  to  meet  a  given  budget 
ceiling  which  woiUd  obviously  have  to  be 
based  on  policies  that  the  President 
could  not  support. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  go  back  to  my 
original  point — that  the  budget  repre- 
sents the  best  advice  of  the  President  and 
it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  change  the 
budget  if  it  does  not  like  the  President's 
pro-jram. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
program  which  he  did  not  think  was  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  what- 
ever the  figure  might  be  in  terms  of  an 
alternative  ceiling. 

IMPLICATIONS    OF    A    $60    BILLION    BtTDGET 

Obviously,  this  amendment  implies  the 
$60  billion  budget  being  extended  serious 
consideration.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  implications  and  practical 
results  of  such  an  alternative  budget. 

First,  Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  the 
literal  period  of  time  required  to  prepare 
a  Defense  budget,  it  would  probably  be 
almost  impossible  for  the  executive 
branch  to  adequately  prepare  an  alter- 
native budget  for  fiscal  year  1973.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  feverishly  engaged 
in  the  final  stages  of  preparing  the  regu- 
lar fiscal  year  1973  budget  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  around  Jan- 
uary 20.  Mr.  President,  the  normal  period 
of  time  required  to  develop  a  budget  is 
about  12  months. 

Another  complicating  factor,  even  in 
the  regular  1973  budget  is  the  fact  that 
the  fiscal  year  1972  Defense  appropria- 
tion is  still  pending  in  the  Congress.  In 
terms  of  final  money  figures,  the  Execu- 
tive does  not  have  a  precise  starting  point 
for  the  regular  1973  budget. 


Mr.  President,  the  budget  for  the  en- 
tire Government  contains  593  pages;  the 
appendix  alone  contains  1,112  pages. 
These  docimients  represent  the  culmina- 
tion of  literally  millions  of  man-hours.  I 
include  all  of  the  budget  since  if  an  al- 
ternative Defense  budget  is  submitted, 
obviously  other  budgets  could  be  affected. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  with  all  its  subcommittees,  is 
fully  occupied  with  considering  the  one 
budget  that  is  submitted  from  the  execu- 
tive branch.  We  are  hard-pressed  to  make 
an  intelligent  decision  on  the  regular 
budget. 

ALTERNATIVE     AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  President,  an  alternative  budget 
would  require  the  submission  of  an  alter- 
native authorization  legislation  in  all  in- 
stances where  an  authorization  is  re- 
quired as  a  condition  precedent  to  an  ap- 
propriation. The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee now  authorizes  all  major  weapons 
systems  procurement  and  all  research 
and  development  and  the  active  duty 
manpower  strengths  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  substance,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  approves  in  the  form  of  an 
authorization  the  Defense  budget  except 
for  the  Operations  and  Maintenance  ac- 
tivities, and  certain  personnel  expenses 
and  what  might  be  termed  minor  pro- 
curement proposals.  This  compounds  the 
problem  since  it  involves  both  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  as  well  as  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

POSfilBLE    RESULTS    OP   A    $60    BILLION    BUDGET 

Mr.  President,  an  alternative  budget 
of  $60  billion  implies  that  this  would  be 
a  reasonable  figure  for  Congress  to  adopt 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  Let  me  point  out  a 
few  examples  of  what  we  could  antici- 
pate to  be  the  results  if  such  a  budget 
were  to  be  enacted  at  this  level. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  such  a 
budget  for  next  year  would  require  at 
least  a  30  percent  cut  from  the  current 
level  of  certain  Defense  operations.  In 
order  to  go  down  immediately  from  a 
1972  budget  of  approximately  $75  billion 
to  a  1973  budget  of  approximately  $60 
billion,  there  must  be  immediate  cuts  in 
programs  which  will  save  dollars  im- 
mediately. This  means,  of  course,  severe 
cuts  in  manpower  and  in  the  operations 
and  maintenance  areas  which  include 
all  of  our  training  programs  as  well  as 
necessary  terminations  in  some  of  our 
procurement  activities.  This  means,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  force  levels — that  is, 
the  Army  divisions,  naval  vessels,  and 
so  forth — which  are  already  at  a  20-year 
low  in  the  1972  program  would  neces- 
sarily be  drastically  reduced  below  the 
1972  level.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
should  know  that  if  the  Congress  were 
to  adopt  a  $60  billion  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  it  would  be  necessary  to  start 
severely  reducing  the  Armed  Forces  at 
this  time  in  order  to  have  a  transition 
period  and  achieve  the  cuts  which  this 
lower  figure  would  impose  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 1  know  of  no  international  develop- 
ments which  would  warrant  such  a  mas- 
sive cutback  in  our  national  security  in- 
volving fewer  divisions,  fewer  naval  per- 
sonnel, fewer  men  in  our  strategic  forces 
necessary  to  defend  this  country,  and 


wholesale  cancellations  or  cutbacks  in 
our  major  weapons  systems  procure- 
ment programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  all  the  con- 
siderations I  have  discussed,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  rests  this 
matter  upon  the  arguments  and  the 
testimonials  that  have  been  presented. 
Members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have  argued  the  matter,  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  Hampshire,  Arizona,  and 
South  Carolina,  as  well  as  others,  have 
spoken.  We  rest  our  case. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
have  a  minute  remaining.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  Senator 
Hatfield  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  the  point  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  much  of  the  criticism  of  this  amend- 
ment is  Irrelevant.  It  centers  on  the 
fact  that  $60  billion  is  too  small  a 
figure.  That  is  not  the  point  of  the 
amendment.  The  point  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  call  upon  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  President  to  see  what  could 
be  purchased  with  that  amount  of 
money,  and  then  Congress  would  have 
the  same  opportimity  it  has  always 
had  to  make  a  judgment  on  what  the 
size  of  the  military  budget  ought  to  be. 
It  would  not  commit  the  President  or 
Congress  in  advance  to  any  ceiling,  but 
it  would  simply  help  to  identify  where 
possible  reductions  could  be  made  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  would  do  the  least  damage,  if 
any  damage  at  all,  to  our  defense 
posture. 

Some  Senators  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion atwut  the  Defense  Department  sd- 
ready  being  overworked.  But  they  have 
some  30,000  employees  working  at  the 
Pentagon,  and  100  Senators  are  trying 
to  evaluate  what  thev  are  doing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  from  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'  Mr.  Bayh  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnttson)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  « Mr.  Pastore  i  is  ab- 
sent on  oflQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastore)   would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bayh)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  ( Mr.  Macndson  i  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stkviwson). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMuncK) 
is  absent  on  oflBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooki:),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Saxbe)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Doicikick)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26 
nays  58.  as  follows: 


•'* 


Burdlck 

Caae 

Church 

Cranaton 

Pul  bright 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hatfleld 

Hughes 


Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd,  w  Va. 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 


Bayh 
Brooke 

Domlnlck 
Eagleton 
Hama 
Hartke 


(No.  231  Leg.) 

TEAS — 26 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathlaa 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

NATS— 68 
Curtis 
Dole 
Eastland 
EUender 
Ervln 
Fannin 
l^Jng 
Oambrell 
Ooldwater 
Qrlflln 
Gumey 
Hansen 
Hruaka 
Jackson 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Long 

McClellan 
McOee 
Mclntyre 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Tunney 

Wllllanxs 


Montoya 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Welcker 

Toung 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

Rollings  Saxbe 

Magnuson  Stevenson 

MlUer  Tart 

Moas  Tower 
Mundt 
Pastore 


So  Mr.  McGovERNs  amendment  'No. 
429)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
-move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  biU  (S. 
2260)  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9844)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Hebert,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr. 
OTCoNSKi,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Gubser  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


MILITARY      PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

TH«  MtTLTIPLE  INDEPENDENT  RE-ENTRT  VEHICLE 
AlCKNDMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
MIRV  amendment  to  be  offered  on  Fri- 
day by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Hijmphrey,  would  estab- 
lish an  unnecessary  restriction  on  this 
Nati(Hi's  strategic  missile  development 
deployment. 

Amendment  No.  244  would  place  MIRV 
funds  in  a  special  account  to  be  used 
only  when  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress jointly  determine  Russian  MIRV 
activities  necessitate  further  testing  and 
deplojrment. 

Such  an  action  would  be  another  ex- 
ample of  trying  to  meet  a  challenge  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  your  back.  The 
disaster  In  Vietnam  occurred  because  of 
just  such  policies. 

The  Congress  has  the  right  to  approve 
or  disapprove  MIRV.  The  President  has 
already  determined  we  need  it.  Funds 
for  the  program  are  in  this  bill.  Thus. 
Congress  has  its  opportunity  to  speak. 

Why  then  should  we  take  unilateral 
action  to  tie  our  own  hands  on  such  an 
important  weapon  system?  Supporters  of 
this  amendment  answer  the  United 
States  should  not  MIRV  unless  the  So- 
viets MIRV.  How  are  we  to  determine  if 
the  Soviets  have  deployed  MIRV?  The 
warhead  looks  the  same.  Testing  can  be 
detected,  but  determining  if  deployment 
has  taken  place  Is  another  matter. 

The  imposition  of  the  MIRV  escrow  re- 
striction would  simultaneously  cut  back 
the  strategic  deterrent  capability  of  our 
strategic  missiles.  Mlnuteman  in  and 


Poseidon.  The  degradation  of  either  force 
alone  would  be  a  major  problem.  The 
cutback  In  both  would  Incur  an  unneces- 
sary and  unjustified  risk  with  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  The  Soviets  al- 
ready outnumber  us  In  ICBM's.  approxi- 
mately 1,500  to  1,054.  and  are  Increasing 
this  lead  every  month. 

Our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  are  a  major  factor  in  our 
nuclear  strategic  deterrent.  These  forces 
are  on  patrol  24  hours  a  day.  They  are 
virtually  Invulnerable  to  any  first  strike 
threat  the  Soviets  can  deploy.  They  are 
capable  of  launching  payloads  with  mul- 
tiple warheads  which  can  assure  pene- 
tration of  Russian  ABM  defenses.  We  be- 
lieve these  forces  can  inflict  sufficient 
damage  to  deter  any  Soviet  first  strike 
attack. 

Imposition  of  the  proposed  MIRV 
escrow  fund  would  weaken  this  comer- 
stone  of  our  Nation's  deterrent.  It  would 
leave  our  Navy  with  only  two  realistic 
alternatives.  First,  deploy  with  only  one 
warhead  per  missUe.  thus  eliminating 
the  antlballistic  missile  penetration  ca- 
pability of  MIRV  and  reducing  the  nu- 
clear equivalent  yield  by  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude. Or  second,  revert  to  Polaris,  a 
process  which  would  require  an  Inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  and  money  because 
all  preparations  have  been  based  on 
Poseidon  conversions.  Both  of  these  al- 
ternatives would  result  in  serious  deg- 
radation of  our  sea-based  deterrent  ca- 
pability for  prolonged  periods  of  time. 

The  amendment  would  cause  similar 
problems  with  our  Mlnuteman  forces. 
Mlnuteman  I  is  aging  and  lacks  nuclear 
hardening.  Replacing  It  with  Mlnuteman 
II  is  Impractical,  because  production  lines 
have  been  shut  down,  thus  our  only  rea- 
sonable alternative  is  to  continue  re- 
placing Mlnuteman  I  with  Mlnuteman 
III.  but  with  only  one  reentry  vehicle. 

The  proposed  amendment  would, 
therefore,  constitute  an  Intolerable  stra- 
tegic Imbalance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  MIRV  weapons  on  our  strategic 
missile  systems  are  designed  to  penetrate 
defenses  and  thus  preserve  our  deterrent 
effectiveness  In  the  face  of  an  ABM 
threat.  Even  If  the  proposed  escrow  re- 
striction did  not  present  technical  prob- 
lems, the  continued  Soviet  ABM  activity. 
Including  testing  of  improved  ABM  in- 
terceptors, coupled  with  the  possibility  of 
surface-to-air  missiles  converted  to 
ABM's,  make  it  prudent  to  continue  to 
deploy  MIRV. 

Further,  we  cannot  expect  continued 
progress  In  the  SALT  talks  If  we  unilat- 
erally restrict  our  strategic  forces  In  this 
manner.  Negotiation  Is  normally  a  two- 
way  street,  with  each  party  yielding  or 
gaining  In  exchange  for  similar  moves 
on  the  part  of  the  other.  We  cannot  hope 
to  achieve  SALT  progress  by  unilateral- 
ly giving  up  MIRV.  In  fact,  the  lack  of 
MIRV  might  lead  the  Soviets  to  conclude 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  fur- 
ther negotiations. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  MIRV  escrow 
amendment.  In  so  doing,  we  will  help 
to  assure  that  our  SALT  team  can  nego- 
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tlate  from  a  position  of  strength  rather 
than  weakness  and  will  provide  our  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  the  weapons 
which  will  help  to  fulfill  their  mission 
of  deterring  nuclear  war. 

THE   B-1    BOMBER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  let  us  share  their 
views  on  the  B-1  bomber.  Although  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Govern and  supported  by  Senator 
Proxmire  to  severely  limit  the  funds  for 
the  B-1  development  program  was  de- 
feated, I  feel  it  Is  still  appropriate  to  pre- 
sent what  I  consider  to  be  useful  clarifi- 
cation of  the  principal  Issues  they  raised. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  apologize  for 
not  having  been  present  yesterday.  I  was 
told  no  amendments  would  be  brought 
up.  And  I  spent  the  day  celebrating  my 
37  th  wedding  anniversary  with  my  wife 
in  the  West. 

First,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  B-1 
program  Is  motivated  by  the  strongly 
held  conviction  that  the  diversity  pro- 
vided by  bombers  Is  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  our  national  strategy  of  deter- 
rence. Corollary  considerations  leading  to 
the  development  of  the  B-1  are  the  ad- 
vancing age  of  the  B-52  and  the  growth 
of  Soviet  air  defenses. 

Given  the  long  lead  times  involved  in 
the  development,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  major  new  weapons  systems,  we 
must  project  our  thinking  at  least  10-15 
years  into  the  future.  By  that  time,  new 
and  totally  unanticipated  vulnerabilities 
may  appear  in  one  element  or  another  of 
our  strategic  forces,  just  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  The  only  way  In  which  we  can 
insure  that  these  imanticipated  vulner- 
abilities will  not  weaken  our  deterrent 
before  we  can  act  to  offset  them  is  to 
maintain  at  all  times  well  diversified 
forces  In  which  each  element  has  dis- 
tinctly different  survival  and  penetration 
characteristics. 

We  now  have  such  forces:  bombers, 
land-based  missiles,  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles. Eaich  has  a  different  mode  for  pre- 
launch  survival;  further,  the  bomber 
has  a  penetration  mode  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  ballistic  missiles.  Thus 
a  diversified  force  has  the  strong  re- 
deeming feature  that  a  major  break- 
through by  the  Soviets  In  any  one  area — 
offensive  or  defensive — can  affect  only 
that  area,  and  not  our  overall  deterrent. 
It  makes  the  best  of  sense  to  maintain 
this  diversity,  and  that  means  It  makes 
the  best  of  sense  to  have  a  modern,  ef- 
fective bomber  force. 

Although  I  have  been  discussing  the 
B-l's  contribution  to  deterrence  of  nu- 
clear war.  it  should  be  noted  that  It 
could  be  used  In  nonnuclear  conflicts 
also.  In  this  respect,  bombers  are  unique 
among  our  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems. They  alone  have  the  flexibility  and 
capability  to  support  our  national  c>bjec- 
tlves  across  a  wide  range  of  possible  con- 
flicts— from  a  quick  show  of  force,  to 
small  scale  conventional  wars,  to  global 
nuclear  wars.  Again,  we  see  the  need  to 
maintain  a  modern,  effective  bomber 
force. 

Since  the  B-52  Is  nearlng  the  end  of 


its  serviceable  life,  and  since  It  does  take 
many  years  to  develop  a  new  bomber — or 
any  major  new  weapon  system — the  con- 
tinuance of  the  B-1  development  pro- 
gram at  this  time  Is  a  prudent  step,  es- 
sential to  the  entry  of  a  new  bomber 
Into  the  inventory  when  needed. 

Now  permit  me  to  address  the  other 
Issues  raised  yesterday  by  Senator  Mc- 
Govern and  Senator  Proxmire.  First,  the 
penetration  capability  of  the  B-1. 

The  B-1  Is  designed  specifically  to 
counter  possible  advanced  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. The  B-1,  by  virtue  of  its  low  pene- 
tration altitude,  smaU  radar  cross  sec- 
tion, and  low  infrared  emission,  will  have 
a  high  probability  of  passing  imdetected 
through  the  leading  edge  of  the  Soviet 
air  defense  system — and  perhaps  even 
deeper.  The  effective  radar  range  of  a 
Soviet  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  would  be  considerably  shorter 
against  a  B-1  than  against  a  B-52.  Per- 
haps of  greater  importance,  the  reduced 
radar  cross  section  of  the  B-1  permits  a 
sizable  reduction,  compared  to  that  of 
the  B-52.  in  the  radiated  jamming  power 
required  to  screen  the  B-1  from  Soviet 
radars.  Also,  the  B-1  could  move  through 
the  extended  defenses  expected  for  the 
Soviets  during  the  1980s  considerably 
faster  than  a  B-52.  at  high  or  low  alti- 
tude. This  latter  feature  would  be  parti- 
cularly important  If  the  Soviets  deploy  a 
large  force  of  Improved  Interceptors  such 
as  the  Foxbat.  Further,  the  B-1.  because 
of  its  great  volume  and  weight  carrying 
capacity,  will  lend  Itself  readily  to  the 
provision  of  a  self-defense  capability;  if 
needed. 

The  B-1  will  be  able  to  counter  Soviet 
surface-to-air  missiles — SAM's — by  pen- 
etrating at  low  altitudes.  Also,  its 
great  speed  and  small  radar  cross  sec- 
tion will  compound  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  the  defense  by  shortening  the 
reaction  time  available  to  the  SAM  de- 
fenses. 

In  addition,  the  B-1  will  carrj-  the  Sub- 
sonic Cruise  Armed  Decoy — SCAD — or 
the  Short  Range  Attack  Missile — 
SRAM — or  both.  The  SCAD  can  be  used 
for  defense  dilution,  while  the  SRAM 
can  be  used  for  defense  suppression  or 
direct  kttack  on  objective  targets. 

Therefore,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  B-1  will  be  able  to  pene- 
trate most  effectively  through  advanced 
air  defenses.  It  is  designed  specifically  to 
do  just  that.  And,  I  emphasize  at  this 
point  that  the  advanced  defenses  to 
which  I  refer  are  those  which  are  postu- 
lated for  the  Soviets  to  have  In  opera- 
tion during  the  post  1980  time  frame. 
This  fact  Is  contrary  to  the  Impression 
given  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  the  B-1  was  not  be- 
ing designed  to  counter  potential  Im- 
provements In  Soviet  defensive  systems. 

Related  to  the  penetration  Issue  is  an- 
other Issue  raised  by  my  colleagues:  the 
B-l's  supersonic  capability.  The  key  con- 
sideration here  Is  the  flexibility  which 
the  supersonic  capability  provides  to 
our  Air  Force.  Whether  or  not  we  choose 
Ui  penetrate  at  supersonic  speeds  at  high 
altitudes,  the  Soviets  must  plan  for  and 
deploy  defenses  to  counter  such  a  capa- 
bility. Moreover,  defenses  designed  to 
counter  high  altitude,  supersonic  bomb- 


ers are  not  very  useful  against  low  alti- 
tude penetrators.  Further — and  this  Is 
most  important — there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  supersonic  capability 
will  facilitate  penetration  of  extended 
air  defenses  tjrplfied  by  the  Soviet  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System  and 
advanced  Poxbat-type  Interceptors.  And 
of  course,  supersonic  capability  will  be 
vastly  important  for  penetration  through 
lesser  defenses  which  could  be  presented 
by  adversaries  other  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  the  B-1  supersonic  capabil- 
ity will  be  there  for  soimd  reasons — not 
"to  enhance  the  excitement  for  strategic 
bomber  pilots  and  the  glamor  of  Air 
Force  recruiting  programs,"  as  we  were 
somewhat  curiously  told  yesterday. 

Now  let  us  address  the  Issue  of  the 
B-52.  Why  can  we  not  make  do  with  a 
so-called  modernized  B-52? 

First  of  all.  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  B-52's  cannot  last  forever;  they 
eventually  will  have  to  be  replaced.  The 
latest  models  were  delivered  to  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  between  December 
1958  and  October  1962.  Thus  the  young- 
est of  these  Is  already  more  than  8 
years  old  and  the  oldest  more  than  12. 
The  Air  Force  believes  the  latest  models 
can  be  maintained  in  a  safe  and  oper- 
able condition  at  least  through  1980. 

By  that  time  the  oldest  aircraft  would 
be  about  22  years  old  and  the  youngest 
about  18  years. 

How  much  beyond  1980  these  aircraft 
can  be  kept  safe  and  serviceable  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  the  B-52's  were  not  designed 
for  low  level  operations.  Very  extensive 
structural  modifications  were  required 
over  the  years  to  keep  them  flying  in  that 
mode. 

Even  so.  the  B-52  is  not  an  optimum 
aircraft  for  low  altitude  operations.  It  is 
still  quite  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  low 
altitude  turbulence,  in  terms  of  loss  of 
aircraft  control  and  airframe  damage 
from  fatigue.  Consequently,  after  an- 
other decade  of  operation  at  low  altitude, 
we  can  confidently  anticipate  the  need 
for  additional  structural  modifications. 
as  well  as  the  replacement  of  many 
major  components. 

When  viewed  In  terms  of  further  modi- 
fications to  the  B-52,  we  must  compare 
the  resulting  product  with  the  B-1  op- 
tion. Significant  advances  have  been 
made  in  aircraft  technology  over  the 
past  20  years  and  the  design  of  the  B-1 
takes  advantage  of  these  improvements. 

Even  if  some  way  could  be  found  to 
overcome  the  Inevitable  problem  of 
aging — and  I  believe  this  would  take  a 
change  In  the  basic  laws  of  nature — the 
B-52  simply  will  not  have  the  penetra- 
tion capability  that  the  B-1  will  have 
against  advanced  Soviet  air  defense.  The 
B-52  cannot  fly  as  fast;  It  has  a  greater 
radar  cross-section;  It  has  a  greater 
infrared  emission;  and  it  does  not  have 
as  great  a  penetration  aid  capability. 

Furthermore  the  B-52  is  deficient  rela- 
tive to'the  B-1  in  prelaunch  survivability. 
Inasmuch  as  the  B-1  Is  specifically  de- 
signed for  quick  reaction,  close  Interval 
launch,  and  will  be  significantly  hard- 
ened against  nuclear  effects. 

In  short,  the  B-52  is  an  aging  aircraft 
whose  lifespan  cannot  be  extended  In- 
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definitely.  And  It  simply  will  not  have 
the  penetration  and  prelaunch  surviv- 
ability that  a  modem  force  demands. 

Now  the  issue  of  costs  also  was  raised 
yesterday.  Principally,  it  was  contended 
that  costs  are  or  will  be  driven  unrea- 
sonably upward  by  the  requirement  for 
high-altitude  supersonic  capability  and 
the  so-called  "Inevitable  demand"  for  a 
new  tanker  "to  accompany  the  B-1." 
Further,  it  was  contended  that  the  Air 
Force  attempts  to  cut  costs  by  degrading 
system  capabilities.  Let  us  look  at  these 
contentions  one  at  a  time. 

I  have  already  told  you  of  the  value  of 
supersonic  capability — how  It  will  give  us 
excellent  operational  flexibility  and  how 
it  compounds,  an  adversary's  air  defense 
problem.  Now  it  was  stated  yesterday 
that  this  valuable  capability  adds  as 
much  as  50  percent  to  procurement  costs. 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  that  figure  was 
derived,  but  I  can  only  view  it  with  a 
measure  of  skepticism.  It  is  true  that  the 
supersonic  capability  costs  money,  as 
might  be  expected  of  design  aspects 
which  improve  total  capability.  But.  the 
Air  Force  has  studied  this  aspect  closely, 
suid  assiires  me  that  the  subsonic-only 
penetrator  would  cost  only  about  15  per- 
cent less  than  the  B-1  in  terms  of  imlt 
procurement  costs — and  this  is,  in  an 
important  sense,  offset  by  the  additional 
stress  on  the  Soviet  defenses. 

With  regard  to  tankers,  the  Air  Force 
has  continuously  and  consistently 
planned  for  the  B-1  on  the  premise  that 
it  would  be  supported  by  the  KC-135 
tanker  aircraft — not  a  new  tanker.  Con- 
fidence that  the  KC-135  will  be  available 
in  the  same  time  frame  as  the  B-1  has 
been  demonstrated  by  critical  evalua- 
tions of  KC-135  service  life  remaining. 
The  KC-135  tankers  are  expected  to  per- 
form until  at  least  1985-89.  and  studies 
are  continuing  to  determine  if  the  service 
life  could  be  extended  to  the  1990's  or 
beyond. 

I  might  say  here  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  the  Air  Force  is  not  consider- 
ing new  tankers.  It  constantly  has  to 
consider  new  equipment.  At  the  present 
time  a  number  of  existing  aircraft  are 
being  viewed  as  a  potential  carryon  if 
the  time  comes  when  KC-135  is  no  longer 
serviceable. 

A  significant  point  to  remember  is 
that  the  mission  stress  imposed  on  the 
KC-135  cannot  be  compared  directly  to 
that  of  the  B-52;  thus  their  expected 
lives  are  not  comparable.  The  B-52  must 
operate  at  low  altitude  in  its  mission, 
although  it  was  not  designed  for  this 
fiight  regime;  whereas  the  KC-135  op- 
erates completely  in  its  design  environ- 
ment. This  explains  why  the  KC-135 
will  be  able  to  operate  for  a  longer  period 
than  the  B-52,  and  why  we  need  not  be 
concerned  about  Incurring  the  cost  of  a 
new  tanker  to  support  the  B-1. 

With  regard  to  the  Idea  that  attempts 
are  made  to  cut  costs  of  eliminating  im- 
portant capabilities,  some  examples  are 
In  order  to  establish  a  proper  perspective 
for  this  allegation.  First,  the  internal 
storage  capacity  was  reduced  to  cut  costs 
but  the  original  payload  goal  has  been 
retained  in  that  a  number  of  SRAM's  or 
SCAD'S  will  be  able  to  be  carried  exter- 
nally. Next,  some  minor  cost  savings  were 


effected  by  eliminating  the  requirement 
for  supersonic  speed  at  low  altitude. 
However,  the  basic  reason  for  this  change 
was  not  cost,  but  a  full  consideration  of 
military  utility — principally  the  greatly 
reduced  number  of  miles  of  low-altitude 
flight  available  at  supersonic  speeds. 

Now  I  could  go  on  at  length  about 
costs  and  the  experiences  we  have  had 
in  previous  programs.  But  let  me  assure 
you  of  one  thing:  the  Air  Force  is  well 
aware  of  the  current  and  projected  budg- 
etary environment.  It  knows,  that  if 
this  Nation  is  to  get  the  modem  bomber 
it  needs,  costs  will  have  to  be  tightly 
controlled.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason, 
and  partly  the  result  of  good  manage- 
ment procedures  which  has  influenced 
the  Air  Force  into  devising  the  unique 
aspects  of  the  B-1  development  program. 
These  unique  features  have  accommo- 
dated the  trade-off  of  design  specifica- 
tions with  marginal  return  for  a  weapons 
system  which  possesses  suflBcient  capabil- 
ity for  its  operational  mission.  This  em- 
phasis on  stringent,  but  realistic,  cost 
control  and  the  features  of  "fly-before- 
buy"  policy  which  are  also  incorporated 
into  the  B-1  program  give  us  full  con- 
fldence  that  the  cost  objectives  will  be 
met. 

Now  there  is  one  final  point  which 
was  raised  yesterday,  which  I  wish  to 
discuss — the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks. 

A  mixed  force  of  bombers  and  missiles 
provide  the  United  States  with  a  greater 
degree  of  fiexibility  in  arms  limitation 
negotiations.  SALT  is  still  in  an  early 
stage,  and  until  agreement  is  reached  <m 
the  limitation  of  specific  weapons  sys- 
tems— which  may  take  some  time  to  ne- 
gotiate— it  would  be  highly  imprudent 
for  us  to  prejudice  the  outcome.  Never- 
theless, it  is  reasonable  to  speculate  that, 
because  bombers  are  not  very  good  "first 
strike"  weapons,  their  retention  by  both 
sides  would  be  a  logical  provision  to  in- 
clude in  any  agreement  designed  to  en- 
hance stability.  Therefore,  we  certainly 
ought  to  keep  our  B-1  option  alive  and 
active. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  it  is  clear  that 
diversified  strategic  forces  will  continue 
to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  deterrent  as  far  as  we  can  see  Into 
the  future;  that  bombers  will  continue  to 
be  an  indispensable  element  of  these  de- 
terrent forces;  and  that,  given  the  age  of 
the  B-52  force  and  the  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses postulated  for  the  future,  it  is 
mandatory  that  we  develop  a  new  and 
versatile  bomber — the  B-1 — on  an  or- 
derly and  deliberately  paced  schedule. 
Our  national  strategy  of  realistic  deter- 
rence demands  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  made 
this  statement  concerning  bombers  and 
the  possible  improvement  of  the  aging 
B-52: 

I  point  out  to  the  diatlngulshed  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  I  Intend  to  speak 
for  about  45  minutes  or  an  hour  In  support 
of  his  position  and  point  out  that  the  B-62. 
Improved,  modernlaed.  and  brought  up  to 
date,  can  do  the  B-1  job  and  do  It  better. 

I  do  not  care  to  delay  the  Senate  long- 
er. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 


discussion  concerning  reengine  possibil- 
ities of  the  B-52. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks;  the  Air  Force  response 
to  Senator  Proxmire  on  the  B-52,  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Joint  Economic  Committee 
to  Mr.  David  Packard  on  May  24,  1971, 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Packard  to  Senator 
Proxmire  on  June  24.  1971,  a  letter  vmt- 
ten  to  me  over  the  signature  of  Major 
General  Bacalis  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  in  connection  with  questions 
I  asked  at  Omaha  relative  to  the  reen- 
gining  of  the  B-52  and  other  proposals, 
and  a  directive  concerning  the  reengined 
B-52. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  2  through  6.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  document  re- 
lating to  the  B-1  so  that  Senators  may 
know  the  extent  to  which  the  Air  Force 
is  going  to  determine  whether  or  not  re- 
englnlng  of  the  B-52  would  be  practi- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  7.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  All  I  can  say  In 
conclusion  is  that  if  the  diameter  of  the 
C-5A  engine  and  the  nacelle  is  100 
inches,  if  they  ever  put  it  on  the  B-52, 
it  would  make  it  the  world's  biggest 
vacuum  cleaner.  It  would  suck  up  every 
piece  of  concrete  and  debris  near  it  and 
would  make  it  impractical. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
EIxHiBrr  1 
Why  Not  Reengine  B-52 

In  any  discussion  of  what  can  or  should 
be  done  to  an  aircraft  built  with  the  tech- 
nology of  the  50's,  we  should  carefully  con- 
sider only  these  modifications  most  urgent- 
ly needed  to  maintain  the  B-S2's  combat 
capability  In  the  face  of  a  growing  Soviet 
threat.  Toward  this  end.  we  have  two  ma- 
jor areas  for  improvement:  (1)  pre- 
launch survivability  and  (2)  capability  to 
penetrate  defenses. 

With  respect  to  the  first  objective,  re- 
englnlng  the  B-52  would  not  significantly 
enhance  pre-launch  survivability  since  the 
B-52  nuclear  effects  hardness  and  maximum 
allowable  escape  speed  would  be  unchanged. 
A  lower  technical  risk — and  considerably  lees 
expensive — -approach  to  improving  the  B-52'8 
pre-launch  survival  is  to  provide  the  pres- 
ent engines  with  a  quick  starting  capability 
which,  in  conjunction  with  our  present  bas- 
ing plans,  is  expected  to  effectively  counter 
possible  depressed  trajectory  SLBM  attacks. 

A  second  objective  is  an  Improved  capa- 
bility to  penetrate.  The  ability  to  fly  great- 
er distances  at  low  altitudes  contributes  to 
penetration  surTivability  and;  reenginlng  the 
B-52  would  Increase  low  altitude  range  and 
be  desirable  if  it  could  be  done  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  at  low  technical  risk,  and  wu 
not  too  expensive.  However — and  this  Is  the 
Important  point — reenginlng  would  not  alter 
those  performance  characteristics  which  col- 
lectively contribute  most  to  jienetration  sur- 
vivability. Penetration  speed  would  not  be 
increased,  radar  cross  section  would  not  be 
decreased  (if  anything,  it  would  Increase), 
the  airplane  could  not  be  flown  any  lower. 
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and  the  infrared  (IR)  signature  would  not 
be  significantly  reduced.  It  Is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  we  have  chosen  to  support  those 
programs  which  contribute  most  to  improv- 
ing B-52  penetration  capabilities;  i.e.,  the 
Short  Range  Attack  Missile  ( SRAM ) .  the 
Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy  (SCAD) ,  Elec- 
tro-Optical Viewing  System  (EVS).  and  con- 
tinuing Improvements  In  Electronic  Counter- 
measures  ( EXJM ) .  It  might  be  noted  that  we 
would  much  prefer  securing  funds  for  con- 
tinuing the  development  of  SCAD  than  to 
spend  $40  million  for  a  24-month  proto- 
type program  which  could  at  best  only  dem- 
onstrate  the   ■'feasibility"  of  reenginlng. 

possiBU-rrT  or  savings  by  bedvcinc  tanker 
AiRCKArr 

With  respect  to  a  possible  reduction  in 
tanker  forces.  It  is  true  that  some  tanker 
O&M  savings  might  result  from  a  reenginlng 
modification  to  the  B-52  O&H  fleet.  How- 
ever, our  calculations  Indicate  that  the  heavy 
Investment  costs  eissoclated  with  the  modi- 
fications would  not  be  amortized  In  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

Based  on  the  classified  p>erformance  data 
provided  by  Boeing,  and  the  aircraft  and 
mission  characteristics  of  the  mld-to-late 
70s,  It  would  apptear  that  a  reengined  B-52 
G/H  force  could  do  the  same  job  as  the  orig- 
inal force  with  less  tankers.  If  the  theoreti- 
cal O&M  savings  of  this  reduction  are  com- 
pared to  the  costs  of  the  B-52  reenginlng 
program  from  1974-78  (both  In  1970  con- 
stant dollars),  economic  crossover  does  not 
occur  until  about  13  years  after  go-ahead. 
However,  It  has  been  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
and  a  specific  OSD  Directive  that  dollars 
discounted  by  a  factor  of  10  ^^r  be  used  in 
examining  proptosed  future  investments.  If 
these  calculations  take  into  account  this  dis- 
counting factor,  economic  crossover  will  not 
occur  until  the  28th  year.  At  that  time  the 
youngest  B-52  would  be  about  40  years 
old. 

TECHNICAL    UNKNOWNS 

At  this  time,  the  Air  Force  does  not  know 
the  technical  risks  involved  in  the  re-englnlng 
proposal.  Some  of  these,  which  will  be  exam- 
ined In  an  on-going  Air  Force  study,  to  be 
completed  1  December  1971,  Include  the  loss 
of  aircraft  control  during  assymetrlcal  thrust 
conditions,  effects  on  the  wing  and  fuselage 
structure,  possible  sonic  fatigue  factors,  na- 
celle design  problems,  and  the  long  range  ef- 
fects on  service  life  the  extra  thrust  of  these 
powerful  engines  may  have. 

Before  this  report  is  available  we  should 
consider   data   which   is   known — 

I  know  this  re-englnlng  proposal  sounds 
feasible  to  the  person  not  acquainted  with 
aircraft  or  with  bombers  in  particular. 

The  B-52's  are  the  mainstay  of  our  strate- 
gic bomber  force  today.  They  were  delivered 
to  the  Air  Force  during  the  1955-62  period 
and  have  demonstrated  outstanding  versa- 
tility since  that  time.  Originally  designed  for 
high  altitude  missions  carrying  small  num- 
bers of  nuclear  weapons,  various  models  and 
modifications  have  evolved  to  serve  subse- 
quent roles  such  as  reconnaissance  and  large 
scale  conventional  bombing  In  Viet  Nam.  As 
the  USSR  developed  hlgh-altltude  Intercep- 
tor and  missile  defenses,  SAC  countered  with 
a  penetration  concept  of  hugging  the  earth 
to  avoid  detection  by  airborne  search  radars 
and  Interceptors  by  hiding  In  the  ground 
clutter  and  to  underfly  the  beams  of  ground 
search  radars. 

Since  the  B-52's  were  originally  designed 
for  smooth  high  altitude  operations,  but 
have  been  for  years  forced  to  operate  In  tur- 
bulent low  altitude  conditions,  some  $3  bil- 
lion has  been  spent  for  structural  modifica- 
tions, capability  improvements  and  depot 
maintenance  to  keep  them  in  a  safe  and  ef- 
fective condition  until  replacement  by  the 
B-1  (by  1990.  the  mid  point  of  the  planned 
B-1  life,  the  newest  B-52  would  be  28  ye«tf8 
old;  older,  for  example,  than  the  latest  B-17'8 


built  during  World  II  are  today) .  These  mon- 
ies are  considered  well  sfjent.  Nonetheless, 
continued  use  at  low  altitude  uses  up  the 
remaining  life  of  the  basic  structure  faster 
than  the  originally  Intended  high  altitude 
operations. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  further 
modlficaUons,  particularly  re-englnlng  with 
four  larger  latest  technology  high  by-pass 
engines  and  resulting  with  latest  Improved 
avionics.  In  assessing  the  resulting  capabil- 
ity Improvement,  It  must  be  noted  that  no 
matter  what  Is  done  to  prolong  the  B-52's 
structural  life  or  to  extend  Its  range,  It  will 
still  have  a  difficult  time  penetrating  so- 
phisticated air  defense  by  the  late  1970'B.  It 
win  not  go  any  faster.  Its  radar  signature 
cannot  be  reduced  suflHclently  to  materially 
Improve  penetration  capability,  and  Its  vul- 
nerability to  nuclear  effects  (both  In  escape 
from  take-off  base  and  In  penetration)  can- 
not be  significantly  Improved — but  the  de- 
fenses It  must  face  are  constantly  Improving. 

The  B-1  will  present  a  much  smaller  radar 
signature  to  airborne  and  ground  search 
radars  during  hlgh-altltude  approach,  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  chances  of  being  de- 
tected. After  descending  to  low  altitude  (a 
two-thirds  lower  altitude  than  the  B-52I 
can  achieve)  the  B-1  will  have  the  further 
advantage  of  being  more  deeply  Immersed 
m  the  ground  clutter  returned  to  the  air- 
borne radar.  Should  an  Interceptor  be  vec- 
tored Into  the  area,  the  B-l's  low  altitude  will 
keep  the  interceptor  from  attaining  a  posi- 
tion from  which  his  radar  can  look  up  out 
of  the  clutter;  his  lack  of  any  significant 
speed  advantage  over  the  B-1  wlU  force  him 
to  adopt  a  head-on  approach.  Prom  this 
head-on.  look-down  approach,  be  will  see  a 
radar  signature  even  further  reduced  by  the 
engines  Ijelng  obscured  from  view.  The  B-52I. 
In  contrast,  could  be  approached  from  almost 
any  aspect,  even  from  below.  The  B-l's 
greater  speed  will  also  preclude  turnaround 
sorties  by  an  Interceptor,  as  would  be  possible 
with  the  B-52I.  Approaching  ground  radars 
in  the  terminal  area,  the  B-1  's  lower  altitude 
alone  will  reduce  his  exposure.  His  greater 
speed  win  reduce  It  further,  resulting  In  ex- 
posure times  one-fifth  that  of  the  B-62I.  The 
unique  low  level  ride  control  on  the  B-1 
allows  maximum  crew  effectiveness  to  utilize 
penetration  aids  and  tactics  In  such  low- 
altitude,  high-speed  penetrations. 

Having  supersonic  hlgh-altltude  perform- 
ance available  in  the  B-1  provides  Increased 
flexibility  In  Its  application  across  all  levels 
of  conflict.  Even  in  all-out  general  nuclear 
exchange,  shallow  penetration  In  lightly  de- 
fended areas  could  sometimes  best  be  done 
supersonlcally  at  high  altitude.  Merely  hav- 
ing the  capability  to  penetrate  to  consider- 
able depth  supersonlcally  at  high  altitude 
forces  the  opposition  to  develop  and  purchase 
air  defenses  against  that  capability. 

For  survivability  against  a  surprise  SLBM 
attack,  the  B-52I  would  have  to  be  con- 
centrated at  the  more  interior  bases  of  the 
continental  United  States.  WhUe  the  B-62I 
enjoys  a  take-off  distance  comparable  to  that 
of  the  B-1,  the  lower  weight  and  smaller 
width  of  the  B-1  results  In  a  greater  number 
of  airfields  to  select  from  for  survlvable 
basing.  Although  the  B-52I  requires  about 
the  same  take-off  roll  distance,  the  shorter 
taxi  and  engine  start  times  and  the  Increased 
nuclear  hardness  of  the  B-1  allow  It  to  reach 
safe  escape  distance  In  the  face  of  shorter 
SLBM  warning  times.  As  a  result,  it  can  be 
based  at  more  widely  dispersed  locations, 
further  enhancing  survivability. 

In  summary,  the  B-52  has  served  this  na- 
tion admirably  for  16  years  and,  with  rela- 
tively modest  improvements,  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  B-1  becomes  operational.  To 
make  It  truly  adequate  as  our  primary 
manned  bomber  for  the  1980-2000  period 
however,  would  require  not  only  new  engines 
and  avionics,  but  a  radical  change  In  size 
and  shape  to  reduce  radar  signature.  Increase 


speed  and  permit  lower  altitude  operation. 
While  in  the  process  of  that  magnitude  of 
redesign,  it  would  be  prudent  to  incorporate 
the  latest  techniques  and  technology  in  ma- 
terials and  structures,  nuclear  hardening, 
areodynamlcs,  environmental  control  systems 
and  hviman  factors.  Such  a  scope  of  redesign 
has  been  undertaken — it  Is  called  the  B-1. 


AiB  FoBCE  Response  to  Senator  Proxmibz 

B-52 

The  Air  Force  testified  before  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  Committees  this 
year  on  the  possibility  of  re-englnlng  the 
B-52  G&H  fleet.  At  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Staff,  the  Air  Force  has  se- 
cured from  Boeing  a  copy  of  their  preliminary 
proposal  and  have  provided  It  to  the  staff.       , 

The  Boeing  Company's  idea  for  re-englnlng 
was  originally  briefed  to  the  Air  Force  in 
January  1969  and  represented  the  results  of 
preliminary  analyses  which  they  had  per- 
formed to  increase  the  B-52's  range/ payload 
capability.  Boeing's  approach  was  to  modify 
an  Air  Force  B-62  with  four  TF-39  engines. 
Boeing,  In  1969,  estimated  the  prototype  pro- 
gram would  take  2  years  and  cost  $6-10  mil- 
lion. Since  no  formal  proposal  was  submitted, 
an  official  response  was  not  made,  however, 
the  Air  Force  did  consider  the  merits  of  the 
Boeing  Idea. 

The  B-52s  are  the  mainstay  of  our  bomber 
forces  today.  They  were  delivered  to  SAC  dur- 
ing the  1955-62  period.  The  earlier  models 
have  already  been  phased  out.  Thus,  by  1980, 
the  remaining  G&H  models  will  be  about  20 
years  old.  The  B-52s  were  not  designed  for 
sustained  low  altitude  operations. 

Some  $3  billion  has  already  been  spent  over 
the  years  for  structural  modifications,  ca- 
pability improvements  and  depot  mainte- 
nance to  keep  them  safe  and  effective.  Since 
there  are  limitations  to  what  can  and  should 
be  done  to  an  aging  aircraft,  the  Air  Force 
has  carefully  selected  those  modifications 
most  urgently  needed  to  maintain  the  B-52's 
combat  capability  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
Soviet  threat.  Another  decade  of  flight  might 
well  require  more  extensive  and  expensive 
modifications  than  in  the  past. 

Boeing's  idea  would  not  preserve  the  B-52. 
Re-englnlng  the  B-52  would  not  significantly 
enhance  pre-launch  survivability  since  the 
B-52  nuclear  effects  hardness  and  maximum 
allowable  escape  speed  are  unchanged.  Addi- 
tionally, the  larger  engines  would  require 
much  greater  start  time.  It  Is  not  presently 
possible  to  provide  quick-starting  capability 
on  the  TF-39  type  engines.  Boeing  s  data  on 
re-englnlng  the  B-52  Included  some  structiire 
modifications  designed  to  support  the  engine 
installation  and  therefore  would  Increase  the 
airplane's  maximum  take-off  gross  weight.  A 
configuration  change  of  this  magnitude 
would  not  Increase  the  B-62  flying  hour  serv- 
ice life  but  would  decrease  the  service  life 
remaining. 

Re-englnlng  would  not  Improve  the  B-52's 
survival  during  penetration  of  Soviet  air 
defenses.  Since  the  present  aircraft  are  pro- 
grammed to  carry  all  the  payload  of  which  it 
Is  capable,  it  was  determined  that  the  greatest 
enhancement  to  penetration  could  be 
achieved  by  other  means.  Therefore,  the  Air 
Force  is  planning  to  equip  the  B-52s  with  the 
Short  Range  Attack  MlssUe  (SRAM),  the 
Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy  (SCAD).  Elec- 
tro-Optical Visual  Sensors  (EVS),  and  con- 
tinuing Improvements  in  Electronics  Coun- 
termeasures  (ECM). 

For  some  time  now,  the  Air  Force  has 
looked  for  a  system  that  would  perform  the 
mission  of  the  B-52  but  without  the  defi- 
ciencies. The  Air  Force  used  its  experience 
with  the  B-52  to  design  an  airplane  that 
would  react  faster  to  reach  a  safe  escape  dis- 
tance, would  take  off  at  a  closer  Interval  on 
each  runway,  could  be  dispersed  to  more  run- 
ways, and  have  a  designed  inventory  life  of  25 
years.  The  B-1  bomber  proposal  was  the 
result. 
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Througb  a  combination  ot  subsystem  de- 
sign and  hardness  to  nuclear  effects,  the  B-1 
would  reach  a  safe  escape  distance  from  a 
nuclear  detonation  over  the  base  much  faster 
than  a  B-6a.  The  smaller  dimensions  of  the 
B-1  would  permit  It  to  take  off  with  a  spacing 
interval  between  aircraft  of  one-half  of  that 
of  the  B-a2.  The  shorter  take-off  distance  of 
the  B-1  would  make  available  about  150 
more  existing  runways  than  are  available  to 
the  B-52,  thereby  permitting  greater  dis- 
persal and  faster  reaction  by  the  alert  force. 
Additionally,  the  B-1  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant range-payload  advantage  over  the  B~52. 
The  B-1  would  be  able  to  carry  twice  the 
bomb  load  capacity  of  the  older  B-52. 

The  B-1  would  have  a  faster  penetration 
speed,  lower  penetration  altitude,  reduced 
radar  cross  section  and  smaller  Infrared  sig- 
nature than  the  B-52.  These  factors  combine 
to  preclude  a  tall-chase  intercept  by  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  manned  Interceptors — eliminat- 
ing a  major  portion  of  the  Soviet  intercep- 
tors as  a  threat. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  weapon  delivery 
accuracies,  the  B-1  (by  virtue  of  better 
avionics)  would  be  able  to  deliver  Its  pay- 
load  more  accurately  than  the  B-62. 

Taking  all  factors  Into  consideration,  the 
Boeing  idea  to  re-englne  the  B-62  will  not 
Improve  the  combat  effectiveness  or  extend 
the  life  of  the  Boeing  B-52  aircraft. 

ExHiBrr  3 

Congress  or  the  UNrrKD  States, 

Joint  Ek:oNOMic  CoMMrrrEi, 
Washtnffton,  DC,  May  24.  1971. 
The   Honorable   Davbb  Packard, 
The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Packard.  Some  time  over  a  year 
ago.  The  Boeing  Ckampany  presented  to  the 
Air  Force  a  proposal  to  study  the  posslbUlty 
of  re-enginlng  and  otherwise  modifying  the 
O  &  H  models  of  our  B-52  bomber  force 
What  Boeing  proposed,  according  to  a  com- 
pany spokesman,  was  a  low  cost  program 
whereby  It  would  borrow  from  the  Air  Force 
a  B-52  aircraft  and  several  TP-39  engines  of 
the  kind  presently  used  on  the  C-5A.  The 
plane  and  the  engines  would  be  used  to  con- 
struct a  prototype  with  which  to  evaluate 
the  possibility  of  replacing  the  B-62*s  eight 
present  engines  with  four  new  high  by-pass 
ratio  turbofan  engines  such  as  the  TP-39. 

Apparently,  the  only  problems  envisioned 
were  of  a  minor  technical  nature,  having  to 
do  with  the  ground  clearance  of  the  larger 
new  engines  and  aircraft  control  in  the  event 
that  one  of  the  engines  went  out.  It  was 
thought  that  both  problems  might  be  solved 
simply  by  positioning  the  engines  in  fairly 
close  proximity  to  the  fiiselage.  If  no  sub- 
stantial difficulties  were  encountered,  the 
proposal  envisioned  a  re-englnlng  of  perhaps 
the  entire  255  aircraft  G  &  H  force.  Simul- 
taneous with  this  re-englnlng,  it  proposed 
minor  structural  modifications  to  the  wings 
of  the  aircraft  which  would  ensure  the 
soundness  of  the  B-62  force  through  1985. 
The  cost  of  both  the  re-englnlng  and  the 
structural  modifications  was  e8tlm.ated  at 
about  $5  million  per  aircraft,  or  $1.25  billion 
for  the  entire  G  &  H  force 

Apart  from  confirming  that  such  a  propos- 
al had.  in  fact,  been  made,  the  Boeing  spokes- 
man declined  to  discuss  further  its  Implica- 
tions, suggesting  that  inquiries  about  it  be 
directed  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Air  Force  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
letter  to  you  today  While  it  would  be  unwise 
to  undertake  these  modifications  unless  and 
until  they  were  needed,  it  is  Imperative  that 
the  Congress  be  better  Informed  about  them. 
Acceptance  of  the  Boeing  proposal  might  ex- 
tend the  I'seful  life  of  the  late-model  B-62's. 
It  might  also  give  us  a  much  more  effective 
airplane 

First,  the  greater  thrust  Inherent  in  high 
by-pass  ratio  turbofan  engines  might  signlfl- 
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cantly  enhance  the  pre-launch  survlvabUity 
of  our  B-52  force,  which  Is  Increasingly 
threatened  by  the  prospect  of  depressed 
trajectory  Soviet  SLBM  attack.  In  fact,  these 
new  engines,  together  with  the  new  bomber 
basing  program  in  progress  and  other  rela- 
tively Inexpensive  changes,  might  give  the 
B-62's  almost  the  same  degree  of  protection 
from  such  an  attack  as  the  proposed  B-1 
bomber  would  have. 

Second,  the  much  lower  specific  fuel  con- 
sumption of  the  new  engines  could  produce 
a  significant  Increase  In  B-62  range.  Accord- 
ing to  some  aerospace  engineering  experts, 
the  range  of  the  H  models  (which  already 
have  the  rather  primitive  TP-33  turbofan 
engine)  could  be  extended  up  to  25 ''r  and 
the  range  of  the  G  models  considerably  more. 
This  Increased  range  might  significantly  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  bombers  which 
would  reach  their  targets  unrefueled  in  the 
event  their  tankers  did  not  meet  them,  a 
possibility  worth  considering  in  the  light  of 
the  Soviet  SLBM  threat. 

Third,  this  Increased  range  might  also 
make  possible  reduced  tanker  support  for  the 
refueled  two-way  mission.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  resultant  savings  In  KC-135  oper- 
ating coste  over  a  period  of  years  might  itself 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  re-englnlng  work. 

Fourth,  the  new  engines  might  make 
possible  an  Increase  in  the  gross  take-off 
weight  of  the  bombers.  To  the  extent  it  did. 
the  increased  weight  capacity  could  be  used 
either  to  carry  more  fuel  and  extend  bomber 
range  or.  alternatively,  to  increase  bomber 
payload  capacity  in  terms  of  SRAMs  and 
SCAD'S,  thereby  enhancing  penetration  effec- 
tiveness against  Soviet  defenses. 

For  all  these  reason-?.  I  am  writing  to 
request  a  copy  of  the  Boeing  proposal  and 
any  other  documents  relating  to  the  concept 
of  a  re-englned  B-52  which  Boeing  may  have 
submitted. 

In  addition,  could  you  please  answer  the 
following  specific  questions: 

1.  When  was  the  Boeing  proposal  first  pre- 
sented to  the  Air  Force? 

2.  What  was  the  proposed  cost  to  the 
Government  for  the  prototype  program 
alone? 

3.  What  time  period  was  proposed  to  carry 
out  this  program  and  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  re-engining  the  B-52  G  &  H  force'' 

4.  What  response  has  the  Department  of 
Defense  made  to  the  proposal  thus  far  and 
what  response  is  foreseen  in  the  future? 

5.  Has  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
ducted any  studies  of  the  tanker  operating 
costs  which  might  be  saved  annually  if  the 
present  B-52  O  &  H  force  were  replaced  by  a 
force  of  255  B-52s  equipped  with  TP-39  or 
equivalent  turbofan  engines?  If  so,  what  are 
the  respective  annual  tanker  operating  costs 
of  thfse  alternative  forces,  assuming  iden- 
tical mission  characteristics  and  identical 
recovery  bases?  How  would  these  tanker  oper- 
ating costs  compare  with  the  costs  associated 
with  a  force  of  255  B-Ts  given  identical  mis- 
sion characteristics  and  recovery  basest 
Please  include  with  your  answer  copies  of 
any  such  studies  which  have  been  made. 

6.  How  many  fiying  hours  have  most  of 
the  B-52  Gs  and  H"s  accumulated  to  date, 
and  what  is  their  current  annual  utilization 
rate?  What  specific  modifications  to  the 
wings  of  the  aircraft  were  envisioned  in  the 
Boeing  proposal  and  what  increase,  if  any, 
in  the  estimated  12,000  flying  hour  future 
lifetime  of  the  aircraft  wUI  these  modifica- 
tions produce?  How  many  flying  hours  have 
been  accumulated  to  date  by  B-62  aircraft 
which  lead  the  force  in  hours  flown  in  an 
attempt  to  foresee  possible  problems  ahead? 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  un- 
classified answers  to  the  above  questions,  and 
any  other  commenu  you  might  care  to  make 
regarding  the  Boeing  proposal,  at  your 
'earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire,  U.8.8. 


ExHiBrr4 
The  Deputt  Secretary  or  DcrENSE, 

Vfashington,  DC,  June  24, 1971. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman.  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman  :  This  responds  to  your 
letter  of  May  24,  1971.  concerning  the  pos- 
sible usefulness  of  reenginlng  the  B-52  Q&H 
fleet.  Initially.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
Air  Force  witnesses  have  previously  respond- 
ed to  questions  on  this  subject  during  their 
testimony  t>efore  the  Congress  on  the  Fiscal 
Year  1972  Authorization  Bill. 

The  Boeing  Company's  Idea  for  reenginlng 
the  B-52  O&H  fleet  with  TF-39  engines  was 
briefed  to  the  Air  Force  In  January  1969  and 
represented  the  results  of  preliminary  work 
which  the  company  had  done  In  studying 
ways  to  Increase  the  B-52's  range  capability. 
The  Boeing  classified  briefing  material,  some 
preliminary  brochures  on  the  reenginlng  con- 
cept,  and   data  on   an   attendant   prototype 
program   were   furnUhed    to   the   Air   Force. 
The    initial    Boeing    prototype    program    In- 
volved simply  bolting  C-5  engines  and  nacel- 
les to  a  B-62  and  running  a  series  of  tests  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  reenginlng 
concept.  Boeing  first  estimated  such  a  pro- 
totype program  would  take  about  20  months 
and  cost  $6-«10M.  At  that  time,  their  rough 
estimate  of  total  B-62  O&H  equippage  was 
$1.25B.  The  Air  Force  considered  the  merits 
of  the  Boeing  idea,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  techmoal  problems  involved  and  the 
relative  increase  in  low  altitude  range.  The 
technical  problems,  including  loss  of  aircraft 
control    during    aasymetrical    thrust    condi- 
tions  and   insufficient   ground   clearance  on 
outboard  engine  pods,  caused  Boeing  to  re- 
consider their  design.  Boeing's  latest  concept 
of   reenginlng   Involves   a  dual-podded   con- 
figuration for  the  engines.  This  program  is 
estimated  by  the  contractor  to  cost  approx- 
imately $40  million  for  a  24-month  proto- 
type effort  and  an  additional  $1.7  billion  to 
modify    the    B-52    G  H    fieet.    We    presently 
cannot  validate  the  accuracy  of  these  cost 
estimates.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  in  recognition  of  possibly  serious  tech- 
nical problems  remaining  even   in  the  cur- 
rent deslgrn  concept,  Boeing  has  recommend- 
ed   a    contracted    engineering    study    before 
pursuit  of  the  prototype  program.  The  Air 
Force  has  mltiated  a  study  of  potential  costs 
and    many    technical    unknowns    in    such   a 
modification  to  have  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  it  as  a  bomber  improvement  option. 
These  technical  unknowns  Include  wing  and 
fuselage    structiiral    implications,    sonic    fa- 
tigue  factors,   racelle  design  considerations, 
and  effects  on  service  life. 

In  any  event,  there  are  limitations  to 
what  can  and  should  be  done  to  an  aircraft 
built  with  the  technology  of  the  '508,  and 
the  Air  Force  carefully  selects  those  modifi- 
cations most  urgently  needed  to  maintain 
the  B-52's  combat  capability  in  the  face  of 
a  growing  Soviet  threat.  Toward  this  end,  we 
have  two  major  areas  for  Improvement:  (1) 
pre-launch  survivability  and  (2)  capability 
to  penetrate  defenses. 

With  respect  to  the  first  objective,  re- 
enginlng the  B-52  would  not,  as  you  suggest, 
significantly  enhance  pre-launch  survivabil- 
ity since  the  B-52  nuclear  effects  hardness 
and  maximum  allowable  escape  speed  would 
be  unchanged.  A  lower  technical  risk — and 
considerably  less  expensive — approach  to  im- 
proving the  B-62's  pre-launch  survival  Is  to 
provide  the  present  engines  with  a  quick 
starting  capability  which,  in  conjunction 
with  our  present  basing  plans,  U  expected  to 
effectively  counter  possible  depressed  trajec- 
tory SLBM  attacks. 

Our  second  objective  is  an  Improved  cap- 
ability to  penetrate.  The  ability  to  fly  greater 
distances  at  low  altitude  contributes  to 
penetration  survivability  and,  as  I  mentlonad 
earlier,  reenginlng  the  B-52  would  lncr«M« 
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low  altitude  range  and  be  desirable  If  it 
could  be  done  in  a  reasonable  time,  at  low 
technical  risk,  and  was  not  too  expensive. 
However — and  this  Is  the  Important  point — 
reenginlng  would  not  alter  those  peform- 
ance  characteristics  which  collectively  con- 
tribute most  to  penetration  survivability. 
Penetration  speed  would  not  be  Increased, 
radar  cross  section  would  not  be  decreased 
(if  anything,  it  would  Increase) ,  the  airplane 
could  not  be  flown  any  lower,  and  the  in- 
frared (IR)  signature  would  not  be  signi- 
ficantly reduced.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
we  have  chosen  to  support  those  programs 
which  contribute  most  to  improving  B-52 
penetration  capabilities,  i.e..  the  Short  Range 
Attack  Missile  (SRAM),  the  Subsonic  Cruise 
Armed  Decoy  (SCAD),  Electro-Optical  View- 
ing System  (EVS).  and  continuing  improve- 
ments In  Electronic  Countermeasures  (ECM) . 
It  might  be  noted  that  we  would  much  pre- 
fer securing  funds  for  continuing  the  devel- 
opment of  SCAD  (which  you  recently  en- 
dorsed) than  to  spend  $40  million  for  a  24- 
month  prototype  program  which  could  at 
best  only  demonstrate  the  "feasibility"  of 
reenginlng. 

With  respect  to  your  comments  on  a  pos- 
sible reduction  in  tanker  forces,  it  is  true 
that  some  tanker  O&M  savings  might  result 
from  a  reenginlng  modification  to  the  B-52 
G&H  fleet.  However,  our  calculations  indi- 
cate that  the  heavy  investment  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  modification  would  not  be 
amortized  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Based  on  the  classified  performance  data 
provided  by  Boeing,  and  the  aircraft  and 
mission  characteristics  of  the  mid-to-late 
70s,  it  would  appear  that  a  reenglned  B-52 
G  H  force  could  do  the  same  Job  as  the  orig- 
inal force  with  less  tankers.  If  the  theoreti- 
cal O&M  savings  of  this  reduction  are  com- 
pared to  the  costs  of  a  B-52  reenginlng  pro- 
gram from  1974-78  (both  in  1970  constant 
dollars ) ,  economic  crossover  does  not  occur 
until  about  13  years  after  go-ahead.  How- 
ever. It  has  been  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and 
a  specific  OSD  Directive  that  dollars  dis- 
counted by  a  factor  of  lOTc  be  used  In  ex- 
amining proposed  future  Investments.  If 
these  calculations  take  Into  account  this 
discounting  factor,  economic  crossover  will 
not  occur  until  the  28th  year.  At  that  time 
the  youngest  B-6a  would  be  about  40  years 
old 

Moreover,  the  suggestion  that  such  a  mod- 
ification would  result  in  a  surplus  of  KC-136 
tankers  is  not  necessarily  true.  Our  best  op- 
tion In  this  case  would  probably  be  to  retain 
the  existing  tankers  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  improved  performance  of  the  reen- 
glned B-52  to  enhance  the  probability  of 
survival  of  bombers  to  the  recovery  base  by 
increasing  the  distance  flown  at  low  altitude 
after  the  last  target.  Furthermore,  KC-135s 
are  also  committed  to  support  tactical  forces 
in  contingency  operations.  Any  future  pros- 
pects of  reducing  the  tanker  force  would 
have  to  take  into  account  our  tactical  sup- 
port requirements  at  that  time. 

In  response  to  your  question  concerning 
accumulated  fleet  flying  hours,  the  B-52  Os 
and  Hs  now  average  6400  and  4600  flying 
hours,  respectively,  and  are  currently  adding 
flying  hours  at  an  annual  rate  of  440  hours. 
Our  lead-the-fleet  B-62  aircraft  have  flown 
as  follows:  B-62D— 10,400  hours;  B-620— 
9700;  B-62H— 8900.  Boeing's  data  on  reen- 
ginlng the  B-62  included  some  structural 
modifications  designed  to  support  the  en- 
gine installation  and  also  to  Increase  the  air- 
plane's maximum  takeoff  gross  weight.  Boe- 
ing did  not  Identify  how  or  to  what  degree 
the  wing  modification  could  be  expected  to 
affect  the  service  life  of  the  aircraft.  A  de- 
crease In  the  service  life  remaining  U  always 
a  possibility  In  any  configuration  change 
where  extension  of  service  life  is  not  specifi- 
cally addressed. 


Finally.  In  regard  to  your  desire  for  an  un- 
classified response  to  your  letter,  both  the 
Boeing  brochures  and  the  detailed  calcula- 
tions on  pKsssible  tanker  reductions  are  classi- 
fied. These  documents  are  available  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  your  office  If  you  desire. 
Sincerely, 
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Exhibit  5 
Department  or  the  Aib  Force. 
Headquarters  Strategic  Air  Command. 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Sebr.,  Aug.  16,  1971. 
Reply  to  attn  of:  XP 
Subject :  Four  Engine  B-52  Proposal 
To :  Senator  Goldwater 

1.  During  your  visit  to  SAC  Headquarters 
on  6  August,  you  requested  any  information 
we  might  have  on  this  proposal.  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  a  copy  of  the  unsolicited 
proposal  from  Boeing  along  with  some  per- 
formance charts  from  one  of  their  more  re- 
cent studies. 

2.  As  you  know,  a  major  mxUti -command 
study  is  now  under  way  within  the  Air  Force 
to  validate  the  data  and  evaluate  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  the  unsolicited  proposal. 
Estimated  completion  date  is  1  December 
1971. 

3.  Any  attempt  at  a  preliminary  evaluation 
of  the  concept  is  inhibited  by  the  very  lim- 
ited availability  of  validated  engineering 
data.  If  the  Boeing  claims  were  accepted  at 
face  value,  the  re-englned  aircraft  might 
possibly  be  able  to  operate  at  increased  gross 
weights  which  could  Increase  range  and  low 
level  distance  or  loiter  time,  and  reduce  some- 
what the  amount  of  tanker  support  required. 
Similarly,  improved  takeoff  performance  and 
escape  time,  decreased  IR  signature  at  cer- 
tain look  angles,  additional  Jettlsonable  ex- 
ternal fuel  tank  or  store  locations,  reduced 
engine  smoke.  Improved  sound  pressure  lev- 
els, and  reduced  O&M  costs  might  be  possi- 
ble. Countervailing  these  possibilities  are 
major  potential  problems  of  cost.  Increased 
radar  cross  section,  and  slow  engine  start 
timing  (TP-39  engines  are  started  electri- 
cally). Equally  disadvantageous  are  prob- 
lems of  ■wing  structure  design,  sonic  fatigue 
to  the  fuselage,  and  the  uncertain  effect 
on  aircraft  service  life.  Basic  problems  of  en- 
gine-to-ground clearance,  wake  turbulence, 
and  aircraft  control  with  engine  loss  are  also 
worrisome. 

4.  Reduced  to  essentials,  the  proposal  ap- 
pears to  offer  only  one  clear  benefit — in- 
creased range — and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  that  potential  will  survive  engi- 
neering validation.  The  significance  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  most  other  alleged  benefits 
are,  at  best,  debatable  or  offset  by  coun- 
tervailing disadvantages.  These  factors  sup- 
port the  following  observations: 

a.  If  one  attempted  to  modify  the  B-62  on 
the  basis  of  overall  mission  requirements,  as 
distinct  from  range  only,  the  resulting  de- 
sign— which  would  be  infeaslble  in  terms  of 
airframe  and  avionics  modification — would 
approximate  the  B-1.  This  merely  confirms 
the  limitations  on  what  can  and  should  be 
done  to  an  aircraft  with  technology  of  the 
1950s  which  has  been  in  active  service  for 
over  ten  years. 

b.  The  fundamental  question  is  "how  can 
we  best  Invest  limited  resources  to  maintain 
the  B-52  fieet  as  a  viable  weapon  system  in 
pace  with  the  growing  and  changing  demands 
of  the  mission  and  the  threat?  "  Our  studies 
In  depth  Indicate  that  the  Improvements  we 
are  currently  pursuing  are  more  productive 
in  this  sense — and  less  costly — than  the  re- 
englnlng  proposal. 

5.  It  is  unfortunate  that  precise  engineer- 
ing data  is  not  now  available.  As  the  Air 
Force  study  progresses,  more  confident  net 
assessmenu  for  the  proposal  will  be  possible. 

Paul  N.  Bacaus, 
Major  General,  VSAF. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff jPlans. 


Rx-Encined  B-52  G  and  H 

Required  action  ( briefly )  :  Prepare  com- 
prehensive technical  study  and  cost  and 
schedule  analysis  for  B-52  G&H  re-englnlng. 

Relayed  documents:  Boeing  Document  D- 
3  5389  SubJ;  Prototype  4-Engine  B-52  G/H 
dated  Oct.  69. 

Direction:  APLC  with  APSC  and  SAC  as- 
sistance will  conduct  a  study  of  the  B-52 
G  and  H  re-englned  with  high  bypass  ratio 
engines.  Results  are  to  be  provided  this  head- 
quarters as  soon  as  practicable. 

To  assist  in  evaluating  the  impact  of  re- 
engining  on  the  aircraft  structure,  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  supplementary 
technical  review  by  a  committee  of  experts, 
independent  of  the  contractor  and  the  cog- 
nizant Air  Force  agencies. 

Guidance:  The  study  is  to  include  at  least 
the  following  areas  In  terms  of  feasibility  and 
cost: 

1.  Wing  and  fuselage  structure  Implica- 
tions. 

2.  Asymmetrical  thrust  implications. 

3.  Nacelle  design  parameters,  including  po- 
tential for  RCS  reduction. 

4.  Service  life  Implications. 

5.  Aircraft  sjrstems  re-design  and  inter- 
face. 

6.  Long  term  operations  and  maintenance. 

7.  tncrej-sing  maximum  gross  weight. 

8.  Increasing  low-level  and  escape  speeds. 

9.  Quick  starting  systems  for  engines. 

10.  Infra-red  signature  reduction. 

11.  Nuclear  effects  vulnerability. 

12.  Prototype  program  addressing  key  tech- 
nology areas. 

Funds:  Study  will  be  accomplished  using 
In-house  resources  to  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. Submit  Justification  for  additional  fund 
requirements. 

W.   A.   MURPHT. 

Originator . 


Exhibit  7 
The  B-l's  Role  in  National  Strategic  Polict 

Mat    26,    1971. 

The  strategic  manned  bomber  is  one  of 
the  three  elements  of  this  country's  strategic 
deterrence  posture,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Triad  ( three- pronged ) .  The  Triad  con- 
sists of  (1)  manned  bombers,  (2)  Intercon- 
tinental Ballistic  Missiles — ICBM's,  and  (3) 
Submarine  Launched  Ballistic  Missiles — 
SLBM's.  The  Triad,  If  kept  up  to  date,  would 
be  strong  enough  to  survive  an  enemy  nu- 
clear surprise  attack  with  a  retaliatory  force 
capable  of  inflicting  unacceptable  destruc- 
tion on  the  aggressor's  homeland.  An  enemy 
assessing  the  strength  of  a  Triad  equipped 
with  modern  weapons  would  realize  it  would 
be  suicidal  to  launch  a  sneak  attack. 

The  three  systems  of  the  Triad,  operating 
In  totally  different  environments  (land,  sea, 
and  air) ,  are  sufficiently  different  In  reaction 
times,  vulnerability,  and  methods  of  delivery 
to  eliminate  a  potential  aggressor's  ability 
to  defeat  or  defend  against  them.  An  attempt 
to  destroy  each  element  of  the  Triad  at  the 
same  time  becomes  Impossible  because  an 
attack  on  one  provides  a  warning  to  all  of 
them.  No  single  conceivable  offensive  weapon, 
defensive  system,  or  technological  Innovation 
could  stop  all  elements  of  the  Triad.  Elimi- 
nation of  any  of  the  three  systems  ( particu- 
larly true  of  the  bomber )  greatly  reduces  the 
effectiveness  of  those  remaining.  The  B-1  is 
designed  to  replace  the  aging  and  near  ob- 
solete B-52  and  assure  that  the  manned 
bomber  element  of  the  Triad  will  remain  a 
strong  deterrent  through  the  19808  and 
19908. 

In  addition  to  deterrence  of  general  nu- 
clear war.  the  United  States'  policy  is  also 
to  deter  aggression  at  lower  levels  of  coofiilct 
and  further  to  de«l  with  the  aggieaeion  and 
suppress   escalation   should   deterrence   fall. 

The  manned  bomber  Is  by  far  the  most 
flexible  weapon  In  our  strategic  force.  An  all 
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mls&lle  force,  for  Instance,  would  be  an  all- 
nuclear  force  and  therefore  offer  a  President 
a  "no-other  choice"  response. 

Accviracy  and  warhead  size  achievable  with 
manned  aircraft  provide  the  best  method  of 
attacking  hardened  targets  (dug-ln,  re- 
inforced, etc.)  while  minimizing  noin-target 
damage.  The  capabilities  of  launch  and  re- 
call, multiple  use,  assessment  of  damsige 
done  by  U.S.  missiles,  and  reconnaissance- 
strike  against  undamaged  or  previously  un- 
located  targets  obviously  make  the  manned 
bomber  an  Indispensable  member  of  the 
Triad. 

Recognition  of  the  uncertainties  in  assess- 
ing what  the  political  and  technological  en- 
vironments win  be  during  the  19808  and 
1990s  further  underlines  the  need  for  flexi- 
bility In  our  strategic  posture.  Possible  tech- 
nological developments  In  such  areas  as  Mul- 
tiple Independent  Reentry  Vehicles  (MIRV), 
Antl-Balllstlc  Missiles  (ABM),  orbiting  and 
partial  orbiting  defensive  and  offensive  sys- 
tems, Antl-Submarlne  Warfare  (ASW),  and 
laser  weaf>ons  preclude  reliance  on  any  one 
type  of  strategic  system  or  delivery  method. 

Uncertainties  as  to  what  the  political  cli- 
mate win  be  In  the  future  allow  for  a  wide 
range  of  potential  threats.  In  particular, 
the  considerations  of  third  country  actions 
strongly  confirm  the  wisdom  of  Including 
the  flexibility  provided  by  the  modem 
manned  penetrating  bomber  In  the  strategic 
force  of  the  United  States. 

Program  Management  Cost 

June  4,  1971. 

The  USAF  has  long  recognized  the  cost 
sensitive  environment  for  the  B-1  procure- 
ment. This  system  and  its  options  have  been 
exhaustively  studied  by  both  the  Air  Force 
and  industry  since  1965  at  a  cost  of  $140  mil- 
lion. Capabilities  have  been  scrutinized  and 
traded-off  in  many  key  areas  to  assure  mini- 
mal production  unit  costs,  whUe  retaining 
required  effectiveness. 

Program  development  is  keyed  to  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  to  assure  realization  of  the 
eoert  goals: 

Minimize  early  year  funding  levels  for  a 
oontroUed  "milestone"  approach. 

Minimize  government  Investment  to  a  "fly- 
before-buy"  production  decision  pwint. 

Provide  earliest  visible  hardware  flight 
demonstration. 

Retain  orderly  transition  to  production  and 
a  suitable  timely  introduction  Into  Inven- 
tory. 

Perhaps  the  moet  significant  factor  of  all 
Is  that  for  the  first  major  program  In  many 
years  the  B-1  is  a  "fly-before-buy"  approach 
with  twelve  months  of  flying  before  the  pro- 
duction decision  Is  made.  The  prime  contrac- 
tors, the  subcontractors,  the  Air  Force,  and 
Congress  will  know  what  we  have  and  how 
much  It  will  cost  before  production  commit- 
ment. The  problems  that  have  occurred  in 
moet  recent  cases  have  occurred  In  the  test 
and  development  phase  rather  than  In  pro- 
duction. Moving  Into  production  before  the 
R&D  phases  are  completed  can  Involve  major 
costly  and  time  consuming  changes  or  fixes 
In  the  early  production  articles.  In  many 
cases  the  fixes  also  deg;rade  performance.  In 
attempting  to  regain  performance,  further 
delays  and  cost  Increases  can  occur.  "Fly- 
before-buy"  precludes  these  problems. 

Another  significant  factor  was  the  decision 
to  plan  on  a  "stepped"  avionics  approach  for 
production,  adjusting  with  time  In  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  then  available  "on- 
the-3helf"  developments,  as  well  as  changes 
In  the  threat.  Advancements  in  avionics 
state-of-the-art  continue  Independent  of  the 
B-1 .  In  this  manner,  the  latest  developments 
can  be  applied  to  the  latest  assessment  of  the 
threat.  A  basic  flight  electronics  system  will 
be  provided  for  the  flight  test  program.  TTie 
early  production  avionics  system  Is  scheduled 
to  incorporate  then  available  "off-the-shelf" 
equipment.  With  this  schedule,  the  original 


five  prototype  flight  articles  have  been  re- 
duced to  three  which  will  be  flown  and  tested 
for  one  year  before  a  decision  Is  made  on  any 
production  system. 

The  B-1  approach  Is  to  ultlUze  existing 
auxiliaries  (I.e.,  tanker,  weapons,  etc.)  to  the 
maximum  degree.  For  example,  the  B-1  is 
designed  to  be  completely  compatible  with 
and  achieve  its  required  range  with  the  cur- 
rent KC-135  tanker.  Minor  modifications  to 
the  tanker  may  be  required  for  operational 
considerations  of  basing  and  reaction  time. 
A  more  likely  event  is  that  the  KC-135  will 
be  eventually  replaced  whether  there  is  a  B-1 
or  not.  SAC  Is  the  tanker  support  manager 
for  all  services,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  fleet  is  required  to  support  SAC  bombers. 
A  new  tanker  would  Inoorporate  basing  and 
reaction  time  compatllale  with  the  B-1  with- 
out significant  additional  cost,  and  also 
would  increase  refuel  range. 

Likewise,  with  respect  to  the  weapons  cur- 
rently In  various  development  stages.  The 
SRAM  off-set  air-to-ground  missile  Is  de- 
signed for  the  B-52  and  FB-111,  and  will  be 
required  for  the  continued  updating  of  these 
Inventory  bombers  whether  a  replacement 
B-1  Is  ever  built  or  not.  The  same  Is  true  for 
the  SCAD  armed  decoy  which  Is  being 
planned  for  Improving  the  future  penetra- 
tion surrtvablUty  of  the  B-52  and  FB-111 
bombers. 


GFY  72  Funding 

THE    compromise  TOR  B-1    OFT    1972  FUNDS 
HAS     ALREADY     BEEN     MADE 

In  the  case  of  the  B-1,  the  USAF  has  long 
recognized  the  cost  sensitive  environment. 
Soon  after  contract  award,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  ordered  that  performance  trade- 
off studies  be  conducted  to  reduce  unit  pro- 
duction costs.  The  project,  known  as 
"FOCUS"  analyzed  trade-offs  between  costs 
and  various  performance  aspects  of  the  B-1 
system,  such  as  supersonic  speed,  range, 
payload,  refuel  altitude,  avionics  concept, 
and  titanium  content.  Project  Focus  was 
successful  In  reducing  the  production  unit 
costs  primarily  In  the  areas  of  avionics  and 
reduced  titanium  content.  In  conjunction 
with  Project  Focus,  it  was  further  directed 
that  the  GFY  1972  funds  requirement  of  the 
B-1  Program  be  reduced  from  569  million 
to  a  maximum  of  400  million.  The  Air  Force 
subsequently  reduced  the  requirement  to 
370.3  million.  To  offset  an  obvious  program 
sUp  (See  chart.),  the  SPO  Director  took 
action  to  replan  the  RDT&E  program  to 
absorb  the  reduced  early  funding  levels  while 
still  maintaining  the  scheduled  Critical 
Milestones.  The  results  of  this  study,  known 
as  "Innovations"  were  implemented  to  pro- 
vide new  and  innovative  management  ap- 
proaches to  the  B-1  Program. 

The  objectives  of  the  Innovated  B-1 
RDT&E  Program  are  to  achieve  overall  lower 
development  costs,  while  still  maintaining 
the  requirement  to  develop  an  efficient, 
supportable  weapon  system;  and  to  minimize 
the  Government's  Investment  up  to  the  point 
of  production  decision.  The  latter  was  accom- 
plished by  deferring  the  production  decision 
until  one  year  after  first  flight,  thus  greatly 
reducing  concurrency  between  the  develop- 
ment and  production  program  under  the  fly- 
before-buy  concept. 


Program  plan 


GPY  1972 
funding 


Total 

R.D  T.  S  E.    1st 

program        flight 


Original  contract..  .  J569M J2.682B         45  Mo$ 

"175  Plan"  (reduce    J400M  (Max). . .  $2.76«B..      52  Mos. 
earty  year  fund- 
ing). 
Innovations  plan....  $370.3M..         _  $2.283B...    47  Mos. 

In  summary,  the  B-1  Program  has  been 
optimized  to  the  OFY  1972  370.3  minion 
funding  level  through  SECAF  direction  and 
has  continued  to  be  viable  through  the  cost 


reduction  actions  of  "Innovations."  Further 
reductions  in  funding  levels  would  increase 
RDT&E  costs,  cause  a  serious  contraction  of 
a  growing  subcontractor  and  supplier  net- 
work, delay  first  flight  and  IOC.  and  conse- 
quently, a  substantially  weaker  deterrent 
posture. 

The  B-1  Program  has  made  its  1972  com- 
promise. Further  reduction  in  funding 
would  be  "Penny  Wise  and  Dollar  Foolish." 

May  27.  1971. 

Supersonic  Speed  :  A  Key  Capability  for  the 
Modern  Manned  Bomber 

The  capability  of  supersonic  cruise  per- 
formance Is  mandatory  for  a  truly  modern 
manned  strategic  bomber  that  will  have  to 
be  operated  In  the  1980s  and  1990s  as  a  key 
element  of  this  country's  strategic  force. 

FlexlbUity,  which  is  the  manner  bomber's 
greatest  advantage  over  missile  systems.  Is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  supersonic  capabU- 
ity.  The  abUlty  to  accelerate  to  supersonic 
speeds  In  order  to  skirt  or  make  an  "end 
run"  around  Interceptor  concentrations,  air- 
borne warning  aircraft  control  systems 
(AWACS).  or  other  sophisticated  defenses  is 
an  example  of  the  tactical  versatility  pro- 
vided by  the  B-ls  Mach  2  plus  capabUlty. 

The  SRAM  (short-range  attack  missile) 
which  the  B-1  Is  designed  to  cafry.  Is  an 
offset  mlssUe — one  capable  of  being  launched 
In  any  direction  from  the  aircraft.  This 
SRAM  capability  eliminates  the  need  to  fly 
directly  over  the  Intended  target  and 
through  heavy  defense  concentrations.  A 
B-1  flying  at  supersonic  speed  increases  the 
capability  of  the  SRAM,  by  more  than  dou- 
bling the  offset  range  of  the  missile  when 
launched  at  high  altitude. 

The  higher  aircraft  thrust-to-welght  ratio 
required  for  supersonic  flight  results  In  high- 
er acceleration  capabUlty  which  aids  in  es- 
caping potential  nuclear  SLBM  attacks 
against  air  bases. 

Supersonic  response  times  can  also  provide 
the  operational  flexibility  to  suppress  es- 
calation of  brush-fire  wars  or  contain  Inter- 
national Incidents.  For  example,  if  the  U.S. 
could  have  provided  a  one-hour  response  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Pueblo  incident  off  the 
coast  of  Korea  It  is  quite  likely  the  follow- 
ing incidents  of  capture  and  Imprisonment 
for  the  Pueblo  crew  could  have  been  de- 
terred. 

The  "Productivity"  of  an  aircraft;  I.e..  to 
do  useful  work.  Is  measured  by  multiplying 
the  aircraft  velocity  (speed)  by  the  aircraft 
payload.  The  supersonic  capability  coupled 
with  Its  larger  payload  capacity  gives  the 
B-1  a  "Productivity"  approximately  13  times 
that  of  the  subsonic  B-52. 

The  above  Important  advantages  of  having 
a  supersonic  cruise  capability  In  the  B-1 
only  adds  16  percent  to  the  fiyaway  cost.  In 
addition  to  the  previous  advantages  outlined, 
having  above  supersonic  high-altitude  per- 
formance as  well  as  near  supersonic  low- 
level  capabUlty  in  the  B-1  forces  the  enemy 
to  expend  large  sums  and  scientific  talent 
for  multiple  defense  systems  which  have  to 
guard  against  the  posslbUlty  of  two  kinds  of 
attacks. 

Threats  which  can't  be  predicted  at  this 
time  and  the  guarantee  of  technological  de- 
velopments over  the  next  30  years  demand 
a  versatUe  manned  bomber. 

Possible  technological  developments  in 
such  defense  systems  as  radar,  ECM  (elec- 
tronic counter-measures) ,  and  Lasers  could 
tut  the  survival  and  effectiveness  advantage 
toward  high-speed,  high-altitude  operations. 
It  is  agreed  that  no  one  could  have  predicted 
the  developments  of  the  past  30  years,  or 
their  Impacts. 
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June  4,  1971. 
Strategic  Payload  and  Range 

The  value  of  the  strategic  bomber  Is  baaed 
on  the  capability  for  accurate  delivery  of 
large  payloads  over  long  distances  for  target 


strikes.  The  ranges  required  for  strategic 
bomber  operations  In  Europe  during  World 
War  II  with  overseas  basing  In  England  were 
short  as  compared  with  current  B-62  mis- 
sion with  basing  In  the  U.S.  Each  successive 
strategic  bomber  has  taken  advantage  of 
technological  gains  for  greater  payload  and 
range  than  its  predecessor  in  order  to  meet 
increased  targeting  requirements.  The  &-1 
continues  this  trend  In  order  to  renew  the 
deterrent  effectiveness  with  a  fleet  one-half 
the  size  of  the  B-52  force. 

The  B-1 '8  Internal  payload  capability  pro- 
vides: 

1.  Reduced  drag  for  longer  range,  and 
eliminates  the  environmental  problems  asso- 
ciated with  external  carriage  of  stores  over 
long  distances  at  high  speeds. 

2.  Greater  payload  flexibUlty  when  mixes 
of  offensive  missiles,  bombs,  and  decoys  must 
be  carried. 

3.  Additional  weapons,  over  and  above 
those  required  for  target  strikes,  that  can 
be  allocated  for  SAM  and  air  base  defense 
destruction. 

The  payload  of  the  B-52  has  been  In- 
creased through  expensive  modifications  to 
nearly  three  times  that  of  its  original  design. 
The  Increased  payload  was  required  not  only 
to  strike  more  targets,  but  to  carry  weapons 
and  defensive  aids  that  could  be  used  against 
an  ever  Increasing  threat.  The  new  B-1  pay- 
load  win  be  twice  that  of  the  current  B-52, 
thus  ensuring  continued  capability  against 
future  threat  Increases. 

The  intercontinental  range  of  the  B-1  as- 
sures complete  target  coverage  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  the  capability  of  reaching 
and  destroying  even  those  targets  heavily 
defended  with  ABM's.  Equally  lmf)ortant,  the 
B-1  has  the  range  to  strike  targets  In  any 
aggressor  nation  in  the  unpredictable  future 
world  without  reliance  on  overseas  basing. 
When  the  B-1  arrives.  It  Is  prepared  to  de- 
liver a  previously  unparalleled  quantity  of 
payload. 

In  the  p>o6t-1978  time  pjerlod,  the  B-1  will 
be  the  primary  manned  strategic  system  in 
the  Triad.  When  the  Soviets  develop  an  ef- 
fective defense  against  the  U.S.  ballistic  mis- 
sile forces,  the  U.S.  will  necessarily  depend 
to  an  even  greater  degree  on  the  strategic 
bomber  for  effectively  striking  preplanned 
targets.  The  larger  payload  and  Increased 
range,  along  with  the  Improved  accuracy 
and  penetration  survival  capability  of  the 
B-1,  as  compared  with  the  older  B-52,  will 
insure  that  a  larger  number  of  the  assigned 
targets  can  be  destroyed.  The  larger  pjayload 
and  range  will  also  Increase  strategic  manned 
bomber  capability  to  deter  aggression  at  all 
levels  of  conflict  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Low  Altitude  Penetration 

July  13,  1971. 
The  B-1  Is  designed  for  high  survivability 
during  penetration  to  sustain  Its  credlbUlty 
as  a  lethal  retaliatory  weapon  and,  there- 
fore, as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear  warfare.  The 
primary  design  features  contributing  to 
penetration  survival  are  the  propulsion, 
variable  geometry  wing,  and  the  unique  low 
level  ride  control  systems  which  permit  deep 
penetrations  flown  entirely  at  very  low  alti- 
tudes at  a  speed  55  percent  faster  than  the 
B-52.  This  low  altitude  high  speed  penetra- 
tion capability  reduces  exi>osure  time  to  the 
defense.  For  example,  even  the  advanced 
Soviet  fighters  such  as  Foxbat  will  not  be 
able  to  make  multiple  turnaround  attacks 
against  the  B-1,  while  these  are  possible 
against  the  slower  moving  B-52'b.  Also  of 
extreme  Importance,  the  superior  B-1  pene- 
tration speed  at  low  altitude  precludes  a 
tail  chase  Intercept  by  Soviet  manned  In- 
terceptors— eliminating  a  major  portion  of 
the  Soviet  Interceptor  threat.  F^irther,  the 
low  altitude  precludes  Soviet  fighters  from 
making  an  attack  from  below  the  bomber. 
Therefore  only  fighters  with  a  look-down, 
shoot-down  capability  can  make  an  effec- 


tive attack.  This  capability  postulates  very 
advanced  and  expensive  radar  and  mIssUe 
performance  which  is  not  anticipated  to  be 
achievable  for  many  years,  and  even  then 
will  be  vulnerable  to  countermeasures  which 
the  B-1  will  Incorporate. 

At  the  time  of  the  B-70  development, 
higher  and  faster  was  the  orUy  option  avaU- 
able  in  the  propulsion  state-of-the-art  to 
enhance  bomber  penetration  survival  against 
the  manned  Interceptor  defense  systems.  It 
has  taken  several  years  of  aerodynamic  and 
propulsion  development  to  open  the  addi- 
tional option  of  low  level  penetration  at 
Intercontinental  ranges.  The  B-1  Is  being 
designed  to  exercise  that  option,  and  still 
retain  the  high  altitude,  supersonic  capa- 
bility to  Increase  its  versatUty  as  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  in  the  ever  broadening 
spectrum  of  conflict  environment. 

All  defensive  functions  are  degraded  In 
some  degree  when  faced  with  a  low  level, 
high  speed  penetrator.  Defense  surveillance 
radars,  if  they  can  tract  at  aU,  can  only 
provide  Intermittent,  brief  flashes  of  data 
so  that  the  defense  commander  cannot  form 
a  coherent  picture  of  battle  progress  to 
coordinate  his  defenses.  During  low  altitude 
penetrations  over  western  Russia,  the  most 
heavUy  defended  area  in  the  world,  the 
ground-to-air  defense  surveillance  system 
would  be  unable  to  detect  the  B-1  during  80 
percent  of  Its  time  in  hostue  air  space.  A 
projected  73  percent  of  all  Soviet  SAM's  were 
designed  to  combat  high  altitude  penetra- 
tions and  will  be  completely  ineffective 
against  the  low  altitude  penetrator.  Only  9 
percent  of  Soviet  Interceptors  and  fighters 
wUl  have  search  radars  designed  to  have  any 
look-down,  shoot-down  capabUlty  against 
low  altitude  penetrators.  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  systems  designed  to  have  a  capability 
at  low  altitude  must  rely  on  clever,  intricate 
data  processing  tricks  which  simply  preclude 
a  high  kUl  probabUlty  against  a  modern 
penetrator.  A  further  constraint  Is  Imposed 
on  the  defense  by  the  low  level  penetrator: 
the  liberal  use  of  medium-  or  high-yield  nu- 
clear warheads  in  defense,  conceivable 
against  high  altitude  penetrators,  must  be 
constrained  In  degree  If  used  at  all  defending 
the  homeland  against  low  altitude  pene- 
trators. 

Another  significant  primary  design  fea- 
ture of  the  B-1  contributing  to  Its  superior 
penetration  capability  is  the  reduced  detec- 
tion cross  section  seen  by  radar  trying  to 
detect  or  track  the  B-1.  The  design  goal  Is 
a  detection  cross  section  less  than  one  one- 
hundredth  that  of  the  B-52.  Picture  a  sweep 
of  interceptors  hunting  with  radar  for  low 
fiylng  penetrators;  It  will  take  three  times 
the  number  of  interceptors  to  close  the  net 
on  the  B-1  as  for  the  B-52. 

A  selection  of  subsystems  collectively 
known  as  penetration  aids  will  be  Included 
In  any  B-1  production  aircraft  which  will 
enable  the  crew  to  detect,  monitor,  and 
Identify  hostile  electromagnetic  emissions 
and  selectively  evade.  Jam,  confuse,  or  satu- 
rate them  with  ECM,  decoys,  flares,  and  chaff. 
The  Subsonic  Cruise  Advanced  Decoy  (SCAD) 
that  Is  planned  as  a  replacement  for  the 
B-62's  Quail  decoy  can  also  be  used  with  the 
B-1  as  a  penetration  aid.  If  the  SCAD  Is 
armed  with  a  nuclear  warhead,  it,  too,  must 
be  attacked,  further  straining  the  defenses. 

The  B-l's  primary  nuclear  weapon  Is  the 
Short  Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  being 
develop>ed  for  the  B-52  and  FB-111.  This 
weapon  gives  the  B-1  an  offset  kill  capability 
so  that  defenses  may  be  avoided  or  attacked. 
Raid  timing  and  planning  will  allow  later 
waves  of  B-l's  to  attack  their  targets  safely 
after  the  defenses  have  been  "rolled  back." 

In  summary,  the  suggestion  of  Impregnable 
defenses  against  strategic  aircraft  simply 
cannot  be  realized  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
Ooerlng  assured  Hitler  of  the  lmi>enetrable 
defense  of  Berlin,  yet  93  pjercent  of  allied 
bomber  strikes  reached  their  tarkets.  A  truly 


modern  and  flexible  strategic  aircraft,  as  the 
B-1  is,  cannot  be  negated. 

The  Manned  Penetrator  vs.  SOML 

June  15.  1971. 
Among  the  many  Issues  Involved  in  re- 
placing the  aging  B-52  Strategic  Bomber  Is 
the  choice  between  a  manned  p)enetrator 
versus  a  stand-off  missile  launcher  (SOML). 
Of  the  factors  to  be  considered,  cost,  accu- 
racy, damage  assessment,  survival,  and  flexi- 
bUlty are  the  moet  sigtLiflcant. 

Cost  analysis  has  shown  that  the  unit  cost 
of  a  combination  of  the  B-1  tyi>e  p>enetratcr 
coupled  with  an  offset  (360  degree  aiming 
capability) ,  short  range  attack  missile 
(SRAM  Is  18%  less  costly  than  a  less  sophis- 
ticated, non-penetrating  SOML  coupled  with 
a  necessarily  much  longer  range,  more  costly 
stand-off  missile.  Since  the  SOML  concept  Is 
also  less  effective,  the  cost  to  kill  as  many 
targets  as  the  B-1  would  be  6  times  as  great 
Far  greater  total  system  accuracies  are 
available  from  a  p>enetrator  utilizing  short 
range  missiles  and  bombs  than  an  SOML 
utlUzlng  cruise  or  ballistic  type  stand-off 
missiles.  This  improved  accuracy  (a  factor 
of  from  2  to  7,  depending  primarily  on 
launcher  location  exactness)  reduces  the 
number  of  weapons  required  to  kUl  hard  tar- 
gets such  as  enemy  ICBMs  and  control  cen- 
ters. It  also  ptermlts  the  use  of  conventional 
warheads  If  the  situation  requires.  An  air 
launched  stand-off  missile  must  have  range 
similar  to  the  Polaris  SLBM  In  order  to  keep 
the  vulnerable,  low  performance  launcher 
aircraft  outside  the  enemy  air  defense  perim- 
eter. The  development  and  unit  cost  of  such 
a  mIssUe  Is  not  only  costly,  but  simply  adds 
another  missile  to  the  existing  ICBM  and 
SLBM  force.  The  result  Is  an  all-miselle  force 
which  Lb  an  all-nuclear  force  and,  therefore 
provides  no  other  response  option. 

The  ability  to  assess  target  damage  is  a 
unique  feature  of  a  manned  penetrator  sys- 
tem. With  stand-off  missUes  only,  we  would 
be  essentially  operating  blind.  We  would 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  or  has  not  been  accomplished  In  the 
target  area.  We  would  not  know  whether 
previously  launched  mlssUes  ever  reached 
the  target  area,  hit  the  target,  or  were  duds. 
This  Information  Is  vital  In  two  respects: 
(1)  without  damage  assessment,  more  weap- 
ons must  be  assigned  to  each  target  to 
Insure  target  kUl;  and,  (2)  without  dam- 
age assessment.  Intelligent  decisions  cannot 
be  made  concerning  follow-on  actions.  Con- 
trol of  future  events  is  reduced  because  we 
would  not  know  who  Is  winning. 

Survival  considerations  favor  the  p>ene- 
trator-SRAM  system.  If  the  standoff  mis- 
sile Is  ballistic,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Sky- 
bolt,  then  a  singular  defense  system  (ABM) 
would  apply  to  all  three  elements  of  the 
Triad.  If  the  stand-off  mlssUe  is  a  cruise 
type.  It  is  subject  to  the  same  defenses  as 
the  manned  penetrator  aircraft  without  the 
benefit  of  extensive  penetration  aids,  em- 
ployable tactics,  or  the  high  speed  termi- 
nal target  entry  of  the  SRAM,  which  can 
be  launched  without  overflying  the  defended 
target.  The  SOML  Itself  becomes  more  vul- 
nerable vrith  time  since  extended  land  and 
sea-based  missile  and  Interceptor  ranges 
would  be  relatively  easy  and  Inexpensive  for 
the  enemy  to  obtain. 

The  penetrator  system  approach  always 
has  the  flexibUlty  to  be  provided  with  an 
alteirnate  stand-off  role  if  future  events 
warrant.  The  SOML  can  never  be  ex{>ected 
to  be  any  better  In  a  penetration  role  than 
the  B-52  It  replaces. 

Several  stand-off  mlssUe  concepts  have 
been  proposed,  but  all  are  subject  to  the 
same  deficiencies  discussed  previously.  These 
deficiencies,  along  with  the  added  cost  of 
a  new  mlssUe  system  to  achieve  the  ranges 
required  for  target  coverage,  are  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  stand-off  missUe  concept. 
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The  adaptation  of  existing  medium  and 
short-range  mlssUes  to  existing  aircraft 
launchers  to  achieve  the  required  total 
ranges  is  not  feasible  nor  economical.  For 
example,  a  B-52-aCAD  SOML  system  con- 
cept can  provide  only  30  percent  of  the  as- 
signed target  coverage  and  would  be  of  no 
value  In  a  less  than  nuclear  conflict. 

From  the  results  of  these  studies.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  manned  penetrator-SRAM 
system  provides  the  lowest  cost  and  most 
effective  solution  to  the  problem  or  replac- 
ing the  B-52  and  extending  the  proven  de- 
terrence of  the  Triad  Into  the  future. 

B-1  vs.  B-52  SCAD 

JUNS  1,  1971. 
The  subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy  (SCAD) 
Is  a  SRAM-slze.  air-breathing  missile  design- 
ed to  appear  on  the  enemy's  radar  screens 
to  be  a  penetrating  bomber.  These  decoys 
dilute  and  confuse  the  enemy  air  defense 
system  and  seriously  weaken  the  defenses  en- 
countered by  the  bombers  themselves.  SCAD 
is  Initially  Intended  for  extending  the  sur- 
vlvabUlty  of  the  B-62  and  PB-lli,  but  the 
B-1  Is  also  designed  to  utUlze  It,  as  required. 
In  its  role  as  a  decoy,  the  1,600-pound  mis- 
sile would  be  capable  of  cruising  at  the  same 
speeds  and  altitudes  as  the  bombers,  tracing 
flight  paths  (up  to  1,000  miles)  such  as 
bombers  would  follow,  simulating  bomber 
radar  reflections,  radiating  jamming  signals, 
and  otherwise  behaving  like  a  penetrating 
bomber.  Including  a  200-pound  nuclear  war- 
head and  terminal  guidance  would  give  it 
additional  target  kUl  capability. 

Employing  it  as  a  standoff  long-range  mis- 
siles, launched  from  a  B-52  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  substitute  for  manned  penetra- 
tion. This  B-52  SCAD  concept  has  many  defi- 
ciencies that  have  eliminated  It  as  alterna- 
tive to  the  B-1 /SRAM  penetration  system. 

Because  of  the  large  distance  Involved  in 
the  standoff  concept  and  the  launcher  posi- 
tion errors,  the  SCAD  warhead  cannot  be  de- 
livered as  accurately  and  consequently.  Is  ef- 
fective only  against  soft  targets.  This  means 
that  more  SCADs  than  SRAM's  would  be  re- 
quired to  kUl  a  target.  In  penetrating  to  the 
target  area  after  launch,  the  cruise  missile 
is  subject  to  the  same  defenses  as  penetrat- 
ing bombers  without  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
tensive penetration  aids  (alr-to-alr  defense 
mlssUes  and  IR  decoys  for  terminal  penetra- 
tions) and  tactical  maneuvers  (circumnavi- 
gating previously  unknown  defenses)  avail- 
able to  the  bomber.  This  again  Increases  the 
number  of  SCADs  required.  Nor  Is  the  B-52 
necessarily  safe  from  temporary  extensions 
of  the  enemy  defenses  beyond  their  normal 
reach.  Finally,  the  limited  range  of  the  SCAD, 
launched  at  a  safe  standoff  distance,  can 
reach  only  30  percent  of  the  targets  In  the 
Slno-Sovlet  region. 

To  achieve  full  target  coverage  In  thU  re- 
gion, a  standoff  misaUe,  with  a  range  of  1,600- 
2,000  miles  would  be  required.  (The  Poiaris. 
in  comparison.  Is  a  standoff  sub-launched 
ballistic  miasUe  with   1,600  n.mi.  range.) 

A  standoff  missile  designed  to  deliver  a 
SRAM-slze  warhead  over  dlsUnce  would 
weigh  about  6,000  pounds.  This  long-range 
version  (UtSCAD).  cruising  over  the  same 
2,000  nautical  miles  as  a  penetrating  bomb- 
er but  without  the  benefit  of  the  penetration 
aids  and  real-time  tactical  options  avail- 
able to  the  bomber.  U.  by  virtue  of  lu  size, 
even  more  susceptible  to  the  defenses  In  the 
area  penetrated.  In  addition,  it  must  fly  di- 
rectly Into  the  Urget  defenses.  Its  delivery 
accuracy  would  still  be  slgnlflcantly  less  than 
that  of  a  SRAM  warhead  delivered  at  much 
shorter  ranges  from  a  penetrating  bomber 
To  destroy  the  »ame  number  of  hardened 
ICBM  sUos,  many  more  LRSCADs  as  SRAM's 
would  be  required.  Our  SAC  pilots,  flying  the 
much  more  survlvable  B-l.  could  deliver 
(with  even  greater  effect)  more  SRAM's  than 
the  B-62  used  as  a  LRSCAD  launcher. 


If,  even  in  the  face  of  these  deflclencles,  the 
B-52  /SCAD  were  used,  at  some  time  In  the 
1980's  the  aging  B-52's  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed. Cost  analysis  has  shown  that  the 
combination  of  the  B-1  penetrator  coupled 
with  SRAM  Is  18  percent  less  costly  than 
development  of  a  new  standoff  missile 
(LRSCAD)  and  a  new  launch  vehicle.  Not 
only  wotild  such  a  new  system  be  much  less 
effective,  because  of  the  Inaccuracy  of  long- 
range  delivery,  but  It  would  be  limited  to 
this  one  nuclear  role  (as  against  the  B-l's 
many  potential  uses).  In  the  event  of  a 
large-scale  retaliatory  strike  against  ICBM 
silos  and  other  military  targets,  not  only  Is 
the  manned  penetrator  more  effective  In 
weapon  delivery  but  It  also  has  the  unique 
ability  to  accurately  assess  target  damage 
resulting  from  Its  own  weapons  or  those 
from  previous  sorties.  With  no  knowledge  of 
what  we  have  accomplished,  more  missiles 
must  be  launched  to  achieve  a  given  level  of 
target  destruction  and  Intelligent  decisions 
concerning  follow-on  actions  are  very  dlfli- 
cult  to  make. 

Because  of  the  Inaccuracy,  vulnerability, 
and  blindness  of  the  long-rai.ge  stand-off 
missile,  both  the  effectiveness  of  Immediate 
actions  and  the  control  of  fxiture  eveats  Is 
reduced. 

The  B-1  AND  Aerial  Tankers 

July  13,  1971. 
The  Strategic  Air  Command  Is  assigned 
world-wide  responsibility  for  aerial  refueling 
support  for  the  entire  Air  Force,  with  only  a 
portion  of  the  refueling  tanker  fleet  required 
to  support  SAC  bombers.  The  present  SAC 
tanker  fleet  comprises  KC-135  aircraft  and 
Is  more  than  sufHclent  to  provide  the  total 
refueling  required  for  all  proposed  B-1  oper- 
ations. The  B-1  bomber  will  be  completely 
compatible  with  the  current  KC-135  tanker, 
not  only  in  obvloxis  design  features  such  as 
the  mating  mechanism  for  aerial  refueling, 
but  also  In  operational  capability.  This  capa- 
bility along  with  the  reduction  In  tanker 
support  required  tends  to  extend  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  current  KC-135  fleet.  Unlike  the 
bomber  fleet,  the  KC-135s  are  not  forced  Into 
the  much  more  rigorous  structural  environ- 
ment of  extensive  low  altitude  flight.  With 
the  advent  of  the  B-1.  decisions  on  moderni- 
zation of  our  aerial  refueling  capability  can 
be  safely  deferred  beyond  funding  require- 
ments of  currently  planned  systems,  thereby 
allowing  time  for  tanker  design  optimization 
and  assurance  of  minimum  cost. 

The  new  B-1  strategic  bomber  significantly 
reduces  the  total  Air  Force  requirement  for 
aerial  tankers.  In  fact,  fewer  tankers  are  re- 
quired to  support  the  B-1  than  are  required 
to  support  the  B-52  which  it  replaces.  The 
Increased  payload  and  penetration  capability 
of  the  B-1  allows  the  planned  force  of  opera- 
tional aircraft  to  provide  more  effectiveness 
than  a  fleet  of  more  than  twice  that  of  B-52's. 
Greater  range  of  the  B-1  and  better  low  alti- 
tude fuel  consumption  further  reduce  tanker 
support  requirements. 

However,  tanker  requirements  In  general 
are  Increasing,  driven  primarily  by  the  need 
for  more  low  altitude  penetration  distance 
In  order  to  cope  with  excepted  Improvements 
in  enemy  defenses.  Sooner  or  later  we  wlU 
need  a  new  tanker  whether  we  have  the  B-1 
or  not.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  alter- 
native decisions  to  pressing  on  with  the  B-1 
program  could  create  a  critical  tanker  prob- 
lem and  require  a  new  tanker  sooner.  Should 
a  decision  be  made  to  extend  our  reliance  on 
the  B-52  beyond  the  current  phase-out 
schedule,  additional  tanker  support  would 
become  urgent.  The  Increased  low  altitude 
penetration  leg  required  by  projected  enemy 
defenses  would  generate  additional  aerial  re- 
fueling beyond  the  capacity  of  the  current 
fleet.  The  Interim  FB-IU  requires  even 
greater  tanker  support  as  a  result  of  shorter 
range  and  much  smaller  payload.  Any  expan- 


sion of  the  FB-1 1 1  force  In  the  strategic  role 
woiUd  immediately  overtax  the  current 
tanker  fleet. 

B-1  Mii-rrART  Avionics  System 

June  15.  1971. 

When  the  airframe  and  engine  contract* 
were  awarded  In  June  1970.  it  was  planned 
that  In  the  development  phase  of  the  B-i 
program  a  separate  contractor  would  be  se- 
lected to  develop  and  Integrate  the  avionics 
system  package.  Soon  after  the  go-aheads 
awards  on  the  airframe  and  engine,  however, 
the  Air  Force  was  directed  to  defer  start  of 
the  development  of  the  avionics  package 
until  at  least  two  years  of  development  on 
the  engine  and  airframe  had  been  accom- 
plished and  availability  of  funds  was  more 
certain.  Since  that  time  a  viable  "building 
block"  approach  for  the  avionics  effort  has 
been  developed. 

This  building  block  approach  which  Is  now 
up  for  approval  to  provide  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective avionics  capability  over  the  entire 
B-1  lifetime  consists  of  the  following: 

1.  Installation  of  available  "off-the-shelf" 
Government-furnished  "basic  flight  avionics" 
In  the  RDT&E  aircraft  for  the  flight  demon- 
stration program. 

2.  Maximum  use  of  then  existing,  demon- 
strated "off-the-shelf"  avionics  equipments 
to  minimize  need  far  new  developments  for 
initial  production  aircraft. 

3.  "Designed  in"  avionics  weapons  growth 
capability  to  take  advantage  of  DSAP- 
planned  and  funded  technical  advances  In 
avionics  weapons  required  to  counter  a 
changing.  Increasing  threat  In  later  produc- 
tion versions  as  required. 

This  "Innovative"  time  phased  or  "stepped" 
approach  Is  being  effectively  applied  to 
realize  maximum  cost  of  savings  while  as- 
suring competitive  operational  capabilities 
and  flexibility.  Maximum  development  con- 
sideration must  be  made  for  future  avionics/ 
weapons  as  normally  planned  by  the  USAP. 
whether  a  B-1  production  declslrn  is  made 
or  not.  The  Government's  Investment  in 
providing  the  required  avionics  capability  for 
the  B-1  is  thus  minimized  prior  to  aircraft 
production  decision  point,  while  maximum 
flexibility  Is  retained  for  providing  the  B-1 
required  future  operational  defensive  and 
weapons  delivery   capability. 

Unlike  previous  programs,  the  B-1  pro- 
gram Is  structured  so  that  the  air  vehicle  is 
designed  from  the  beginning  to  be  capable  of 
accepting  at  a  future  date,  with  only  minor 
modifications,  technical  advances  In  avionics 
systems  throughout  Its  lifetime.  For  the 
RDT&E  flight  test  aircraft,  concerned  prl- 
majlly  with  testing  and  demonstrating  the 
air  vehicle  and  engine  for  production  de- 
cision, existing  "off-the-shelf"  Government- 
furnished  communications  and  navigation 
aid  "basic  flight  avionics"  equipment  will  be 
Installed.  For  the  Initial  production  B-1.  op- 
timum application  of  latest  existing  equip- 
ments, as  well  as  avionics  developments  In 
process  at  the  time  of  the  production  deci- 
sion, win  provide  considerably  Improved 
Initial  B-1  operational  avionics  capability 
over  that  of  the  FB-1 11.  This  real-time  phas- 
ing of  the  avionics  development  program  will 
p>ennlt  consideration  for  use  of  the  latest 
avionics  developments  which  will  be  pro- 
ceeding Independently  of  the  B-1.  The  tech- 
nical and  financial  plus  low-risk  advantages 
of  these  several  factors  are  considerable. 

This  approach  results  In  several  major  ad- 
vantages to  the  over-all  program  and 
basically  provides  for: 

1.  Sizing  the  basic  air  vehicle  and  critical 
subsystems  (such  as  volume,  electrical  power 
and  cooling)  to  be  able  to  accept  a  most 
probable  future  avionics  system  and  locat- 
ing Installation  positions  for  certain  struc- 
ture critical  elements  such  as  antennas  and 
Inertlal  platforms. 

2.  Deferring  the  start  of  the  development 
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of  the  production  air  vehicle  avionics  sys- 
tem to  the  latest  feasible  data  which  will 
provide  the  latest  atate-of-the-art  capability 
and  still  support  avionics  system  availability 
for  initial  production  aircraft. 

3.  Optimum  application  of  "off-the-shelf" 
or  other  in-process  avionics  developments 
which  win  support  B-1  operational  require- 
ments. 

4.  Provisions  of  "basic  flight  avionics" 
communications  and  navigation  aids  needed 
In  RDT&E  flight  test  aircraft  through  in- 
stallation of  existing  equipment  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Government. 

5.  Application  of  funds  available  for  the 
avionics  effort  at  the  most  advantageous 
time  for  the  over-all  program. 

An  Air  Force  review  Is  currently  In  prog- 
ress which  wUl  flnallze  more  specific  pro- 
gram direction  for  full  Implementation  of 
the  B-1  avionics  effort  to  the  phased  ap- 
proach. The  selected  approach  will  be  accom- 
plished within  the  funds  previously  budgeted 
for  this  portion  of  the  B-1  program.  Com- 
pletion of  this  review  and  subsequent  direc- 
tion to  the  Contractor  Is  anticipated  by  early 
July  1971. 

Strategic  Arms  Limitations  and  the  B-1 
Bomber 

June  4.  1971. 

On  May  20.  1971.  President  Nlxon  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  had  Joined  In  a  "declaration  of  In- 
tent" to  agree  to  limit  defensive  mlssUes  and 
some  offensive  weapons.  This  declaration 
demonstrated  a  new  Initiative  on  the  part 
of  both  countries  to  seriously  attempt  to 
find  a  means  of  curtailing  a  new  arms  race. 
After  19  months  of  negotiations,  the  only 
agreement  was  to  concentrate  on  those  sys- 
tems and  limitations  which  appear  most 
promising  for  further  discussions  and  ulti- 
mate agreement.  The  primary  questions 
which  still  must  be  settled  are  which  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons  to  limit  and  by 
how  much. 

In  any  evaluation  of  the  various  possible 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks  (SALT) 
agreements  it  Is  Important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  objective  of  both  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  forces  is  as  a  deterrent  to  nuclear 
attack.  At  present,  both  the  U.S.  and  USSR 
possess  second-strike  capabilities  In  suf- 
ficient quantities  that  a  successful  first-strike 
capability  by  either  side  is  unattainable. 
This  state  of  mutual  deterrence  must  be 
maintained  without  renevirlng  the  arms  race. 

The  Soviets  want  the  U.S.  to  stop  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  ABM  systems  which  will 
protect  Its  Mlnuteman  ICBM's;  the  U.S. 
wants  to  limit  deployment  of  the  giant  18- 
to  25-MT  SS-9  which,  when  equipped  with 
MIRV  warheads,  has  kill  capabilities  against 
U.S.  Mlnuteman  ICBM's.  Hence,  the  most 
likely  Initial  agreement  Is  a  limitation  on 
ABM's  and  ICBM's.  Elements  of  the  agree- 
ment may  be:  (1)  ABM  deployment  re- 
stricted to  national  command  centers,  or  the 
banning  of  all  ABM's  and  their  acquisition 
radars;  and  (2)  some  limitation  on  large 
Soviet  land-based  ICBM's.  Strategic  bomb- 
ers will  not  be  a  part  of  the  Initial  agree- 
ments because  of  the  problem  of  defining  a 
strategic  aircraft.  The  nuclear  capability  of 
NATO  Warsaw  Pact  tactical  aircraft,  car- 
rier-based aircraft,  and  the  potential  de- 
livery capability  of  transport  aircraft  are 
difficult  to  separate  from  the  B-62/B-1  class 
aircraft. 

If  and  when  the  Initial  SALT  agreements 
are  completed,  further  negotiations  on  a 
more  comprehensive  nuclear  weapons  limi- 
tations package  will  commence.  The  possible 
resultant  agreements  can  be  broadly  grouped 
Into  four  categories:  (1)  A  celling  on  num- 
bers of  offensive  weapons.  (2)  a  freeze  on 
payload.  (3)  a  limitation  on  MIRV's.  and 
(4)  a  freeze  on  delivery  vehicles. 

An  agreement  which  Includes  a  numerical 
limit  on   nuclear  delivery  vehicles  with  or 


without  sepftmte  limits  on  bombers  will  favor 
a  B-1  production  decision.  The  mu(A  smaller 
force  of  B-l's  can  deliver  many  more  weap- 
ons to  targets  than  would  be  ixjsslble  with 
the  B-52'8  and  PB-lll's.  The  agreement 
which  would  limit  bombers  separately,  may 
even  be  more  positive  for  the  B-1  because 
there  would  be  a  guaranteed  number  of 
bombers  in  the  strategic  forces  Inventory  and 
the  B-52  needs  to  be  replaced. 

A  freeze  on  deliverable  nuclear  payload 
could  also  favor  the  B-1  program :  ( 1 )  If  the 
limitation  is  on  the  number  of  warheads, 
then  fewer  B-l's  need  to  be  produced;  (2)  If 
the  limitation  Is  on  deliverable  megatons, 
then  the  B-1  would  be  needed  to  carry  larger 
numbers  of  smaller  yield,  accurate  weapons 
to  targets.  Any  limitation  on  MIRV's  could 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  B-1  program  be- 
cause it  could  mean  that  the  bombers  with 
SCRAM's  would  continue  to  carry  the  ma- 
jority of  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons. 

The  fourth  possible  agreement,  a  freeze  on 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  or  warheads  so  that 
no  new  system  would  be  deployed,  would  not 
necessarily  preclude  B-1  production  since  the 
B-1  Is  the  only  strategic  weapon  that  does 
not  depend  on  nuclear  weapons  to  be  effec- 
tive. Completion  of  RDT&E  phase  of  develop- 
ment should  continue  as  a  hedge  against  So- 
viet noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  Full  support  of  the  B-1  RDT&E 
program  at  this  time  would  motivate  consid- 
eration of  such  an  agreement  and  would  also 
require  a  more  substantive  concession  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  conclusion,  the  Increase  in  the  number 
of  warheads  atop  missiles  (MIRV's)  and  the 
resultant  requirement  for  ABM  protection 
have  led  to  a  new  phase  of  the  arms  race.  The 
bomber  does  not  motivate  the  arms  race 
since  it  is  neither  a  first  strike  weapon,  a  nu- 
clear only  weapon  nor  on  a  hair  trigger;  it 
will  be  detected  long  before  It  arrives  over 
targets:  it  can  be  launched,  maintained  on 
24-hour  airborne  alert,  and  then  recalled; 
and  It  provides  the  precision  to  plnpwlnt  and 
control  damage  as  opposed  to  the  massive 
destruction  by  missiles.  The  bomber  Is  the 
most  stabilizing  element  in  the  U.S.  strate- 
gic force.  Old.  outmoded  bombers  must,  how- 
ever, be  replaced  with  the  new  B-1  bombers 
designed  to  deter  aggression,  able  to  contain 
various  levels  of  aggression  should  deterrence 
faU. 


B-521  vs.  B-1 

September  13.  1971. 

The  B-52's  are  the  mainstay  of  our  strate- 
gic bomber  force  today.  They  were  delivered 
to  the  Air  Force  during  the  1955-62  i>erlod 
and  have  demonstrated  outstanding  versa- 
tility since  that  time.  Originally  designed  for 
high  altitude  missions  carryinlg  small  num- 
bers of  nuclear  weapons,  various  models  and 
modifications  have  evolved  to  serve  subse- 
quent rolee  such  as  reconnaissance  and  large 
scale  conventional  bombing  In  Viet  Nam.  As 
the  USSR  developed  hlgh-altltude  Interceptor 
and  missile  defenses.  SAC  countered  with  a 
penetration  concept  of  hugging  the  earth  to 
avoid  detection  by  airborne  search  radars  and 
Interceptors  by  hiding  In  the  ground  clutter 
and  to  underfly  the  beams  of  ground  search 
radars. 

Since  the  B-62'6  were  originally  designed 
for  smooth  high  altitude  operations,  but 
have  been  for  years  forced  to  operate  in 
turbulent  low  altitude  conditions,  some  $3 
billion  has  been  spent  for  structural  modifi- 
cations. capabUlty  Improvements  and  dep>ot 
maintenance  to  keep  them  In  a  safe  and  ef- 
fective condition  untU  replacement  by  the 
B-1  (by  1990,  the  mid  point  of  the  planned 
B-1  life,  the  newest  B-52  would  be  28  years 
old;  older,  for  example,  than  the  latest  B-17's 
built  during  World  War  II  are  today).  These 
monies  are  considered  well  spent.  Nonethe- 
less, continued  use  at  low  altitude  uses  up 
the   remaining   life   of   the   basic   structttre 


faster  than  the  originally  Intended  high  alti- 
tude operations. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  further 
modifications,  particularly  re-englnlng  with 
four  larger  latest  technology  high  by-pass  en- 
gines and  resulting  with  latest  Improved  avi- 
onics. In  assessing  the  resulting  capability 
Improvement,  It  must  be  noted  that  no  mat- 
ter what  is  done  to  prolong  the  B-S2's  struc- 
tural life  or  to  extend  Its  range,  it  will  still 
have  a  difficult  time  penetrating  sophisticated 
air  defenses  by  the  late  1970's.  It  will  not  go 
any  faster.  Its  radar  signature  cannot  be  re- 
duced sufficiently  to  materially  Improve  pen- 
etration capability,  and  Its  vulnerability  to 
nuclear  effects  (both  in  escape  from  take-off 
base  and  in  penetration)  cannot  be  signifi- 
cantly improved — but  the  defenses  it  must 
face  are  constantly  Improving. 

The  B-1  will  present  a  much  smaller  radar 
signature  to  airborne  and  ground  search 
radars  during  hlgh-altltude  approach,  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  chances  of  being  de- 
tected. After  descending  to  low  altitude  (a 
two-thirds  lower  altitude  than  the  B-521  oan 
achieve)  the  B-1  will  have  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  deeply  Immersed  in 
the  ground  clutter  returned  to  the  airborne 
rcular.  Should  an  Interceptor  be  vectored  Into 
the  area,  the  B-l's  low  altitude  will  keep  the 
Interceptor  from  attaining  a  position  from 
which  his  radar  can  look  up  out  of  the  clut- 
ter; his  lack  of  any  significant  sjjeed  advan- 
tage over  the  B-1  will  force  him  to  adopt  a 
head-on  approach.  From  this  head-on,  look- 
down  approach,  he  will  see  a  radar  signature 
even  further  reduced  by  the  engines  being 
obscured  from  view.  The  B-521,  in  contrast, 
could  be  approached  from  almost  any  aspect, 
even  from  below.  The  B-l's  greater  speed  will 
also  preclude  turnaround  sorties  by  an  Inter- 
ceptor, as  would  be  i>osslble  with  the  B-521. 
Approaching  ground  radars  in  the  terminal 
area,  the  B-l's  lower  altitude  alone  will  re- 
duce his  exposure.  His  greater  speed  will  re- 
duce it  further,  resulting  in  exposure  times 
one-fifth  that  of  the  B-521.  The  unique  low 
level  ride  control  on  the  B-1  allows  maxi- 
mum crew  effectiveness  to  utilize  penetration 
aids  and  tactics  in  such  low-altitude,  high- 
speed penetrations. 

Having  supersonic  hlgh-altltude  perform- 
ance available  in  the  B-1  provides  Increased 
fiexibinty  In  its  application  across  all  levels 
of  conflict.  Even  in  all-out  general  nuclear  ex- 
change, shallow  penetration  in  lightly  de- 
fended areas  could  sometimes  best  be  done 
supersonlcally  at  high  altitude.  Merely  hav- 
ing the  capability  to  penetrate  to  consider- 
able depth  supersonlcally  at  high  altitude 
forces  the  opposition  to  develop  and  pur- 
chase air  defenses  against  that  capability. 

For  survlvablUty  against  a  siirprlse  SLBM 
attack,  the  B-521  would  have  to  be  concen- 
trated at  the  more  Interior  bases  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  WhUe  the  B-521  en- 
Joys  a  take-off  distance  comparable  to  that 
of  the  B-1.  the  lower  weight  and  smaller 
width  of  the  B-1  results  In  a  greater  number 
of  airfields  to  select  from  for  survlvable  bas- 
ing Although  the  B-521  requires  about  the 
same  take-off  roll  distance,  the  shorter  taxi 
and  engine  start  times  and  the  Increased 
nuclear  hardness  of  the  B-1  allow  It  to  reach 
safe  escape  distance  In  the  face  of  shorter 
SLBM  warning  times.  As  a  result.  It  can  be 
based  at  more  widely  dispersed  locations, 
further  enhancing  survivability. 

In  summary,  the  B-52  has  served  this  na- 
tion admlrabUy  for  16  years  and.  with  rela- 
tively modest  improvements,  will  continue  to 
do  so  untU  the  B-1  becomes  operational.  To 
make  it  truly  adequate  as  our  primary 
manned  bomber  for  the  1980-2000  period 
however,  would  require  not  only  new  en- 
gines and  avionics,  but  a  radical  change  in 
size  and  shape  to  reduce  radar  signature, 
increase  speed  and  permit  lower  altitude  op- 
eration. WhUe  In  the  process  of  that  mag- 
nitude of  redesign,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
Incorporate  the  latest  techniques  and  tech- 
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nology  m  materlala  and  structures,  nuclear 
hardening,  aerodynamics,  environmental  con- 
trol systems  and  human  factors.  Such  a  scope 
of  redesign  has  been  undertaken — It  Is  called 
theB-l. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  yesterday  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  to  delete  funds 
for  the  B-1  bombers  was  defeated.  We 
recognize  that  the  main  fight  on  this 
matter  will  come  when  the  proposal  for 
production  money  comes  forward.  I  stand 
by  what  I  said  yesterday.  I  think  a  cwe- 
ful  reading  of  the  speech  just  delivered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  my  own 
statement  yesterday  will  indicate  that 
there  was  a  solid  basis  for  my  argument 
against  the  B-1  and  in  favor  of  the  far 
more  economical  and  I  think  far  more 
effective  way  I  suggested  of  providing  for 
an  air  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  un- 
needed  systems  In  the  bill  before  us  the 
Navy's  P-14  fleet  defense  fighter. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  at  this  time,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  myself,  two 
amendments  relating  to  the  F-14  issue. 
The  first  amendment  would  terminate  the 
F-14  program.  The  other  would  authorize 
$25  million  to  initiate  work  on  a  Navy 
light  fighter  prototype  program  to  de- 
velop a  replacement  for  the  F-14. 

I  send  the  amendments  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  they  be  received  and  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  at  the  desk. 

iMr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  cannot  be  here  to- 
day and  asked  me  to  enter  into  the 
Record  a  statement  by  him  on  the 
amendments  relating  to  the  F-14  fighter 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
my  colleague's  excellent  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATESttNT  BT  SENATOR  HARTKE 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirx)  in  offering 
these  two  amendments  relating  to  the 
Navy's  F-14  fighter  program. 

We  fully  recognize  the  need  for  modi- 
fication and  improvement  of  our  tactical 
air  force  to  meet  the  expanded  capabili- 
ties of  potential  enemies.  However,  we  do 
not  believe  the  F-14  can  adequately  per- 
form the  role  the  Navy  has  mapped  for  it 

The  F-14  wUl  cost  several  times  more 
than  the  aircraft  it  is  scheduled  to  re- 
place—the F-4  Phantom— with  no  indi- 
cation that  the  additional  cost  per  plane 
is  justined  by  superior  performance  char- 
acteristics. 

In  our  view  It  is  best  to  admit  now  that 
the  attempt  to  combine  the  functions  of 
an  air-superiority  fighter,  and  a  fleet-de- 
fense interceptor  in  one  plane  has  failed. 
The  F-14's  lack  of  maneuverability,  at- 
tributable to  its  excessive  weight  and  an 
imderpowered  engine,  severely  com- 
promises its  role  as  an  air-superiority 
fighter;  while  the  proven  unreliability  of 
its  Phoenix  missile  system  makes  it  very 
doubtful  that  it  could  successfully  per- 
form its  fleet  defense  fimction  in  the  face 
of  a  concerted  air  and  water  attack. 


With  regard  to  the  Phoenix,  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  six  of  these  missiles, 
carried  by  a  fully  loaded  F-14,  would  cost 
$400,000  each,  or  $2.4  million.  This  latter 
figure  is  the  approximate  cost  of  three 
simple  Mig-21's  or  one  of  our  own  F-14 
fighters. 

As  an  alternative,  we  propose  the 
initiation  of  a  light  fighter  prototype 
program,  similar  to  that  recently 
launched  by  the  Air  Force.  This  new 
fighter  would  be  highly  maneuverable, 
with  a  reliable  avionics  system  and  a 
proven  weapons  system,  all  at  a  cost  of 
$2.5  to  $3  million  per  plane,  if  produced 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  F-14  is  a  very 
bad  bargain.  It  is  costly  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  it  will  adequately  fulfill 
its  fighter  or  fleet  defense  fimction. 

I  look  forward  to  discussing  this  pro- 
gram in  more  detail  during  the  coming 
week.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  caution 
our  colleagues  against  ready  acceptance 
of  an  aircraft  which  was  designed  to  be  a 
jack-of-all-trades  but  is  clearly  a  master 
of  none. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  he  will  want  to  say  more  for  him- 
self at  a  later  time.  I  am  sure  he  be- 
lieves, as  I  do  that  the  F-14  amendment 
is  probably  the  most  crucial  weapons  sys- 
tem amendment  which  will  be  offered  on 
this  bUl. 

One  of  the  factors  which  makes  it  so 
crucial  is  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives deleted  all  procuremeat 
funds  for  the  F-14  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  said 
there  were  two  basic  questions  which  had 
to  be  answered  in  deciding  whether  to 
buy  the  P-14. 

First,  how  reasonable  Is  it  to  build  an 
airplane,  equip  it  with  a  terribly  com- 
plicated and  expensive  air-to-air  missile, 
and  then  stick  it  on  an  attack  carrier  to 
protect  that  carrier  and  its  task  force 
from  the  spectrum  of  threats  the  Soviets 
can  throw  against  them? 

Second,  how  reasonable  is  it  to  rely  on 
that  airplane,  with  all  the  performance 
compromises  caused  by  carriage  of  that 
missile,  as  our  next  generation  Navy 
fighter? 

I  tried  to  explain  then  why  the  Phoenix 
missile's  fleet  air  defense  mission  makes 
little  sense  at  all.  What  I  want  to  show 
today  is  the  fact  that  it  makes  even  less 
sense  to  rely  on  the  F-14  as  our  first- 
line  Navy  fighter  of  the  future. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  why : 

Because  a  recent  Pentagon  study  con- 
vincingly shows  that  the  old  F-4,  mod- 
ified only  with  leading  edge  slats,  could 
outperform  the  F-14A  at  all  speeds  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  a  dogfight: 

Because  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
P-14  would  be  no  match  for  new  Russian 
fighters  which  are  likely  to  be  produced 
over  the  next  5-10  years:  and 

Because  the  Navy  could  build  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost  a  new  Ught  fighter  which 
could  quickly  put  the  F-14  to  shame. 

It  is  a  basic,  straightforward  fact  that 
the  F-14  costs  the  most  yet  has  the  least 
performance  of  all  the  fighter  options 
available  to  the  Navy.  Accordingly,  our 
first  priority  is  to  start  work  now  on  a  new 
light  fighter  development  program  for 
the  Navy.  If  work  were  started  this  fall, 


new  Navy  prototypes  could  be  ready  for 
a  fiyoff  In  about  2  years.  And  in  an- 
other 2  years  the  first  production 
models  would  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the 
fleet. 

An  equally  important  need  is  to  scrap 
the  F-14.  The  F-14  just  cannot  hack  it  as 
a  fighter.  Therefore,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  keeping  it  going  unless  we  want 
to  buy  a  limited  number  of  the  planes — 
200  or  so — for  altogether  different  mis- 
sions. But  what  missions? 

Not  Phoenix  fleet  air  defense.  The 
mission  makes  no  sense  and  it  could  be 
performed  by  other  aircraft  anyway. 

And  we  certainly  don't  need  the  P-14 
for  its  interdiction  bombing  capability. 
We  already  have  aircraft  designed  spe- 
cifically for  the  interdiction  mission 
which  need  escorts,  not  competitors, 
when  they  fly. 

The  third  thing  we  should  do  is  to  put 
leading  edge  slats  on  a  portion  of  the 
Navy's  F-4  force.  The  cost  would  be 
minimal  and  it  would  give  us  a  fighter 
better  than  the  F-14A  till  the  new  Navy 
fighter  came  along. 

These  are  the  conclusions  I  hope  to 
support  today.  Before  they  can  be 
reached,  three  preliminary  questions  will 
have  to  be  answered : 

What  is  the  role  of  Navy  tactical  air? 

What  is  the  Soviet  fighter  threat? 

And  just  what  capabilities  do  we 
want — and  why — tn  a  new  Navy  fighter 
of  our  own? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
wants  me  to  wait  until  he  finishes  his 
statement,  I  shall  be  glad  to,  but  there 
are  certain  questions  the  Senator  asks 
that  I  would  like  to  comment  on. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fine. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  pro- 
poses, as  question  No.  1 :  What  role  does 
it  play?  I  think  that  depends  on  the 
ultimate  answer  to  what  this  Congress 
Eidopts  as  the  role  of  the  carrier  itself. 
If  we  eliminate  the  carrier  from  the  fieet, 
then  there  is  no  need  for  fieet  aircraft. 
As  long  as  we  have  the  carrier,  there  is 
a  need  for  fieet  aircraft.  So  I  think  the 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  going  to 
depend  a  great  deal  on  when  we  make 
decisions  as  to  roles  and  missions  of  tac- 
tical air.  Are  we  going  to  have  four  tacti- 
cal air  forces  or  one? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
raises  a  good  fundamental  point.  He  is 
absolutely  right.  As  I  Intend  to  say  later, 
the  role  of  the  carrier,  in  my  view,  as  was 
indicated  the  other  day,  is  a  definite 
role.  It  is  a  function  which  should  not  be 
eliminated  entirely,  but  it  does  not  have 
a  fimction  in  directly  confronting  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  nuclear  situation,  it 
seems  to  me.  It  is  very  vulnerable. 

No  matter  how  much  we  spend  on  a 
fighter  plane.  It  is  enormously  disad- 
vantageous to  have  a  carrier-based 
American  plane  against  a  land-based 
Russian  plane.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  the  role  of  the 
carrier  should  be  restricted  in  such  a  way 
that  we  do  not  need  the  F-14  to  perform 
this  function. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator will  be  interested  to  learn  that, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  there  are 
going  to  be  subcommittee  hearings  on 
rules  and  missions  of  tactical  air.  This 
has  not  been  decided  since  1950  or  1951, 
when  we  decided  we  would  have  one.  Now 
we  have  four.  I  have  to  say  I  think  it  is 
an  extreme  waste  of  money  that  we  have 
a  multiplicity  in  this  particular  field  of 
tactical  air  support. 

One  other  comment  regarding  the  F-4 
and  modernizing  it  with  leading  edge 
flaps.  This  was  put  on  to  try  to  correct  a 
very  bad  stall  tendency  of  the  P-4.  It  has 
a  dangerous  stall  tendency  at  very  high 
speed  turn,  when  the  airplane  will  enter 
a  fiat  spin,  and  no  way  has  been  devised 
to  get  out  of  it  except  to  bsul  out.  I 
do  not  think  we  get  the  improvement 
in  the  F-4  that  we  would  like  to  have. 
I  think  we  could  compare  the  F-4  more 
with  the  F-15  than  with  the  F-14.  I  just 
wanted  to  bring  that  point  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  the  studies  that  I 
have  seen  do  indicate  that  the  F-4  can 
be  easily  and  efficiently  and  inexpen- 
sively adapted  so  that  it  can  be  a  far 
more  effective  plane  than  the  F-14  as  a 
fighter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  say,  with- 
out knowing  of  any  of  the  flight  char- 
acteristics of  the  F-14 — I  think  they  had 
just  about  10  hours  of  trial — that  the 
F-4  could  probably  turn  inside  the  F-14 
without  any  trouble.  It  is  smaller  and 
has  less  wing  loading.  While  the  speed 
is  not  comparable,  the  rate  of  speed  is 
greater.  There  has  been  discussion  with 
World  War  n,  Korean,  and  Vietnam 
fighter  pilots  as  to  what  the  pilots  want. 
My  contention  is  that  an  optical  sight 
and  a  cannon  is  the  ultimate  answer  to 
an  airplane  that  is  going  to  engage  only 
in  a  traditional  dogfight. 

I  think  most  pilots  will  agree  with  that. 
However,  they  all  agreed  that  the  ability 
to  knock  an  enemy  airplane  down  in, 
say,  25  or  30  miles  is  a  lot  more  desir- 
able than  having  to  chase  him  out  of 
the  sky,  and  that  Is  where  the  Phoenix 
missile  comes  tn,  or  whatever  missile 
we  might  have.  The  F-14  was  designed 
for  it.  The  F-4  could  not  carry  that  mis- 
sile. So  you  can  argue  both  sides  of  this 
fence. 

There  is  a  place,  as  long  as  we  have 
carriers.  As  long  as  we  say  we  have  to 
have  carriers  in  the  fieet,  then  we  have  to 
have  aircraft  specifically  designed  for 
them,  and  the  F-4  will  not  carry  the 
weapons  system  that  Is  needed  for  fieet 
defense,  if  that  is  what  we  want  to  call  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  in  the  past,  the  air-to- 
air  missiles  have  not  worked,  that  they 
have  not  been  very  effective? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  have  to 
agree  that  the  reaction  of  most  pilots 
from  Vietnam  has  been  "take  them  off," 
that  in  anything  over  a  2-G  turn,  they 
are  not  going  to  leave  the  tube,  and  you 
are  going  to  have  to  roll  out  to  get  rid  of 
the  missile  before  it  blows  up  and 
destroys  you. 

But  we  have  not  had  enough  experi- 
ence with  the  air-to-air  missile  over 
Vietnam,  because  of  almost  total  lack  of 


enemy  air  power,  to  make  a  judgment.  I 
lean  away  from  it.  to  be  perfectly  hon- 
est. I  have  fired  them,  and  if  they  would 
work,  the  theory  is  great.  But  if  someone 
is  after  you,  and  you  are  after  someone 
else,  what  you  need  is  a  cannon  and  not 
a  missile. 

I  think  this  is  going  to  be  resolved  in 
the  coming  year's  consideration  before 
the  committee.  There  are,  in  my  opinion, 
too  many  missiles,  air-to-air,  air-to- 
ground,  and  ground-to-air.  I  think  we 
can  do  with  a  smaller  force.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  have  had  enough  experience  for 
anyone  to  be  able  to  say  categorically 
that  the  air-to-air  missile,  particularly 
the  sophisticated  Phoenix — I  like  that 
word,  by  the  way — will  not  work. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  this  colloquy  with  interest,  espe- 
cially because  of  my  respect  for  the  two 
Senators  who  have  been  conducting  it, 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject.  After 
the  Senator  has  completed  his  address, 
which  I  have  read  and  with  which  I.  tn 
the  main,  agree,  I  shall  make  a  short  talk 
in  support  of  his  position.  But  when  it 
comes  to  air-to-air  missUes,  wjth  all  due 
respect  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Arizona,  some  have  worked  and  some 
have  not. 

For  example,  the  Falcon.  At  one  point 
perhaps  the  leading  pilot  in  the  Indo- 
china theater  told  me  he  would  never 
again  permit  it  to  be  used  in  his  squad- 
ron. I  understand  it  has  been  Improved 
since  then.  But  the  Senator  is  correct; 
there  was  a  problem,  with  the  G's,  in 
getting  It  out  of  the  tube. 

The  Sidewinder,  however,  has  a  much 
better  record,  and  then  we  also  have  the 
Sparrow. 

We  do  have  too  many  missiles.  One  of 
the  chief  logical  arguments  against  the 
F-14  by  the  able  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  has  devoted  so  much  time  to 
this  matter,  is  that,  fundamentally  It 
is  a  carefully  planned  program  for 
launching  the  Phoenix;  still,  according 
to  testimony  we  have  had  recently,  an 
unproved  missile,  and  in  any  case  a  very 
expensive  one. 

Let  us  hope,  in  order  to  get  a  few  more 
miles  of  range,  now  that  we  have  the  im- 
proved Falcon,  the  Sparrow,  and  the 
Sidewinder,  we  will  not  put  billions  Into 
this  questionable  new  plane  so  as  to  get 
a  launching  platform  for  the  Phoenix 
missile. 

The  Senator's  comments  are  perti- 
nent. Having  once  had  a  cattle  ranch  In 
his  State,  I  wish  the  missile  had  been 
called  the  Tucson,  rather  than  the 
Phoenix. 

But,  regardless  of  names,  I  know  we 
do  not  want  to  have  any  missile  unless 
it  works  and  is  worth  the  money. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  on  that  point,  I 
would  not  like  the  colloquy  to  end  with- 
out repeating  that  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  had  any  fair  test  of  alr-to-alr 
missiles  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  a  classic  war, 
where  we  have  to  get  air  superiority.  We 
would  probably  be  getting  baick  to  the 
middle  stages  of  World  War  n,  where 
we  had  to  shoot  down  enemy  fighters  at 


close  ranges.  The  argument  for  the  mls- 
sUe.  if  It  vrtll  work,  is  that  If  you  can 
identify  the  planes  at  great  distances — 
I  have  got  to  see  it  to  believe  it — and 
can  hit  them  at  great  distances,  it  wiU 
eliminate  the  need,  very  possibly,  for 
close  contact. 

If  we  have  that  experience — and  Lord 
knows  I  would  not  want  it  and  I  do  not 
think  our  country  would  want  to  have 
it — I  do  not  think  we  can  condemn  all 
missiles.  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many 
pilots  with  experience  over  Vietnam. 
Some  do  not  like  them  at  all ;  some  like 
them.  I  think  if  you  have  a  situation 
where  you  can  identify  the  enemy  and 
come  inside  the  envelope  without  his 
knowing  you  are  there,  a  missUe  is  a 
great  thing,  but  if  he  knows  you  are  there 
and  is  trying  to  get  away,  it  is  not  worth 
much. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  just  say  the  problem — we  are  building 
planes  big  enough,  and  they  are  expen- 
sive enough,  heaven  knows,  with  the 
F-14  at  $16  million  a  copy,  to  use  these 
missiles;  the  reason  we  have  to  put  that 
much  money  In  them  Is  so  that  they 
can  use  the  missiles.  But  we  ought  to 
test  the  missiles  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  not  done  that.  We  ought  to  test 
the  missiles  first,  before  we  go  ahead  with 
this  kind  of  fantastically  expensive  pro- 
gram with  the  F-14. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  Sidewinder  works,  have 
heard  praise,  both  from  carrier  pilots  off 
Yankee  Station  and  also  Air  Force  pilots 
who  have  used  it.  The  Sparrow,  a  con- 
siderably longer  range  missile  than  the 
first  two.  I  understand  is  also  work- 
ing. Why  then  should  we  spend  over  $16 
million  per  plane  on  an  airplane  in  or- 
der to  get  a  launching  platform  for  a 
missile  which  will  go  a  few  miles  further. 
We  badly  need  a  true  air  superiority 
fighter.  The  letter  which  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  sent  me  not  long  ago.  and 
which  he  allowed  me  to  use  in  the  hear- 
ings, is  a  bible  on  how  to  obtain  such  a 
fighter. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  plane  much  farther 
away  from  being  a  clean  air  superiority 
fighter  than  the  F-14A. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  tell  my 
friend  from  Missouri,  who  was  once  a 
rancher  in  Ai-izona.  that  the  Falcon  is 
made  in  Tucson. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  knew  that,  and 
thank  the  able  Senator. 

I  Mr.  Beall  assumed  the  chair  sis  Pre- 
siding Officer  at  this  point. ) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky wanted  me  to  yield  for  a  minute 
or  two.  for  a  resolution;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  briefly  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  with  the 
understanding  that  his  remarks  will  fol- 
low mine  at  the  end  of  my  speech — in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

I.   THE    ROLE    OF    CARRIER-BASED   TACTICAL    AIR 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ar- 
gued a  few  days  ago  that  the  growing 
vulnerability  of  our  carriers  justified  a 
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reduction  to  nine  in  our  overall  attack 
carrier  force  level.  Then  are  two  other 
considerations  which  reinforce  this  point. 
One  is  the  relative  cost  of  land-based 
and  sea-based  tactical  air  support.  Not 
surprisingly.  Navy  analysis  shows  the 
cost  of  the  two  to  be  about  equal,  while 
Air  Force  analysis  concludes  that  sea- 
based  support  is  several  times  more  ex- 
pensive. Depth  of  service  rivalry  notwith- 
standing, such  a  large  disparity  can  exist 
only  because  of  the  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining which  costs — particularly  in  the 
areas  of  support  requirements,  shared 
defense  costs,  airlift,  and  the  like — 
should  be  included  in  costing  each  alter- 
native. 

Most  neutral  observers  would  agree, 
however,  that  an  individual  sea-based 
wing  is  about  50  percent  more  expensive 
than  a  land-based  wing  composed  of 
the  same  aircraft.  And  Navy  planes  are 
themselves  more  expensive  at  the  present 
time.  The  Air  Force,  for  example,  has 
had  no  tactical  air  counterparts  to  the 
Navy's  EA-6B  electronic  countermeas- 
ures  plane  or  its  E-2C  reccmnaissance 
aircraft. 

The  second  consideration  is  Air  Force 
development  of  a  "bare  base  kit"  which 
allows  it  to  set  up  operations  within  a 
few  days  on  very  primitive  airfields,  with 
nothing  more  than  a  runway,  parking 
areas,  and  a  water  supply  of  some  kind. 
There  are  over  1,700  such  airfields  in 
non-Communist  countries  throughout 
the  world,  with  some  in  virtually  every 
country.  Thanks  to  the  "bare  base  kit," 
the  Air  Force  is  now  able  to  set  up  opera- 
tions in  many  areas  abroad  more  quickly 
than  carriers  can  be  moved  there  from 
the  United  States. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  we  should  eliminate  carriers  alto- 
gether. I  recognize  that  land  bases,  even 
if  offered,  might  be  temporarily  overrun. 
And  unsheltered  land-based  aircraft 
have  a  vulnerability  problem  of  their 
own.  as  demonstrated  in  Vietnam,  where 
large  numbers  of  such  aircraft  have  been 
destroyed  on  the  ground,  while  carrier- 
based  aircraft  have  operated  from  a 
sanctuary  granted  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Moreover,  if  we  were  to  institute 
the  changes  in  carrier  defense  alluded  to 
in  my  earlier  remarks,  carriers  would 
become  more  competitive  with  land- 
based  aircraft  from  a  cost  standpoint  as 
well. 

My  only  point  is  that  nine  carriers 
would  give  us  the  mix  between  land- 
based  and  sea-based  tactical  air  support 
which  a  wise  allocation  of  resources 
seems  to  require.  And  it  is  about  time 
that  we  thought  more  about  this  in  sizing 
our  tactical  air  forces.  Unfortunately,  the 
main  consideration  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  to  see  to  it  that  Navy  and  Air  Force 
interdiction  strikes  have  been  divided  up 
50-50. 

However  many  attack  carriers  we  de- 
cide to  have,  we  will  have  to  count  on 
them  to  provide  the  full  spectrum  of  of- 
fensive tactical  air  support  missions — 
interdiction,  air  superiority,  and  close 
air  support. 

INTBU)ICnON    OVERXMPHASIZKD 

To  date,  the  Navy,  like  the  Air  Force, 
has  given  primary  attention  to  the  inter- 
diction   missions,    notwithstanding    the 


negligible  results  shown  in  Vietnam, 
Korea,  and  World  War  n.  The  A-6  and 
the  A-7  are  its  primary  aircraft  for  inter- 
diction strikes,  and  the  F-14  itself  has 
been  given  a  considerable  air-to-surface 
capability,  at  great  cost  both  in  dollars 
and  dogfighting  performance. 

And  perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the 
Navy's  limited  affection  for  close  air  sup- 
port was  provided  in  this  year's  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. When  asked  what  aircraft  the 
Navy  would  be  using  for  close  support 
in  the  next  few  years.  Admiral  Connolly 
replied: 

Well  to  a  very  large  degree  we  will  use 
A-7's,  and  aa  long  as  we  have  A-4'8  we  will 
use  A-4'8,  and  we  have  used  P-4's  when  It 
was  necessary.  And  the  Marines  wUl  be  using 
the  Harrier.  And  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  un- 
der some  circumstances  that  they  will  load 
the  P-14  up  because  It  covers  a  lot  of  real 
estate  and  can  carry  a  big  load  of  bombs 
and  under  clrcumstancee  it  might  turn  out 
that  the  P-14  would  do  close  air  support. 

Unfortunately,  the  A-4  is  the  only  air- 
craft at  all  suited  to  close  support  in  the 
Navy's  inventory,  and  as  Admiral  Con- 
nolly indicated,  it  already  is  being  phased 
out.  Once  it  is  gone  all  the  Navy  itself 
will  have  for  the  mission  is  one  interdic- 
tion aircraft  and  two  fleet  air  defense 
fighters. 

AIR  SUPBRIORITY   IS   KBY 

But  air  superiority  is  the  subject  to- 
day, and  in  many  respects,  the  air  su- 
periority mission  is  more  important  than 
either  close  support  or  interdiction,  since 
there  is  no  way  that  either  close  support 
or  interdiction  aircraft  can  be  made  to 
infiuence  land  battles  in  progress  unless 
we  have  air  superiority  in  the  first  place. 

The  F-4  has  been  since  1961  and  is  now 
the  air  superiority  fighter  of  the  Navy, 
going  through  several  different  versions 
over  the  years.  Originally  developed  by 
the  Navy  alone,  it  has  been  the  front 
line  fighter  for  the  Air  Force  as  well.  But 
while  Navy  purchases  ceased  after  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  Air  Force  bought  some 
late  model  F-4's  last  year  and  will  do  so 
again  this  year. 

At  present,  the  Navy  has  about  two 
aircraft  supporting  the  interdiction  mis- 
sion aboard  Its  carriers  for  each  F-4 
fighter.  In  a  relatively  benign  environ- 
ment such  as  Vietnam,  where  we  have 
encountered  only  a  handful  of  Mig-2rs, 
it  is  possible  to  live  with  this  ratio.  It 
would  not  be  so,  however,  against  a  more 
numerous  enemy  fighter  threat. 

And  our  carriers  can  fully  expect  to 
counter  such  a  threat,  even  if  they  are 
specifically  earmarked  for  wars  not  in- 
volving Soviet  naval  forces.  The  Soviets 
have  long  shown  a  willingness  to  make 
Mig-21's  available  to  their  allies.  The 
new  Mlg-23.  or  Foxbat.  is  supporting  the 
Egyptians  in  small  numbers,  and  we  can 
expect  large  quantities  of  new  air  su- 
periority fighters  to  be  exported  also  in 
the  next  ten  years,  especially  if  the  So- 
viets continue  their  traditional  empha- 
sis on  light,  highly  maneuverable  fighter 
designs. 

This  is  a  central  fact  which  it  Is  im- 
portant to  fully  grasp.  Due  to  their  high 
costs  and  technical  complexity,  there  Is 
no  way  that  the  Soviets  can  make  avail- 
able to  their  allies  the  spectrimi  of  so- 
phisticated   threats    with    which    they 


themselves  threaten  our  carriers,  such 
as  large  numbers  of  submarines  with 
cruise  missiles  and  acoustic  homing  tor- 
pedoes. What  they  can  give  their  allies  is 
a  limited  number  of  patrol  boats  with 
Stjrx  missiles,  some  diesel  submarines  and 
obsolete  naval  bombers,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  cheap,  high  performance  fighters. 
What  we  need  to  counter  these  items  is 
a  less  complex  and  more  reliable  kind  of 
carrier  defense  and  some  high  perform- 
ance fighters  of  our  own. 

Just  what  is  the  current  status  of  the 
Russian  threat  these  fighters  will  have 
to  counter? 

n.  THE  SOVKT  riGHTER  THREAT 

An  in-depth  discussion  of  the  Soviet 
threat  is  not  warranted  here,  but  three 
important  observations  should  be  made. 

First,  the  Soviets  have  done  more  work 
on  the  development  of  new  fighter  air- 
craft during  the  past  20  years  than  has 
the  United  States.  As  the  Navy  itself  is 
fond  of  pointing  out,  albeit  with  some 
exaggeration — accomplished  by  count- 
ing as  separate  models  all  versions  of 
each  basic  design : 

The  Soviets,  since  1954  when  the  P-4  was 
designed,  have  flown  18  new  models  of 
modern-type  fighter  aircraft  .  .  .  The  Soviet 
Union  has  concentrated  on  tactical  aircraft 
specifically  oriented  for  the  air  superiority 
role. 

Second,  the  Soviets  have  approached 
the  problem  of  new  fighter  design  with  a 
different  design  philosophy  than  the 
United  States.  As  Air  Force  Secretary 
Seamans  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  1969: 

since  their  appearance  In  the  Korean  War. 
Soviet-designed  fighters  have  generally  been 
more  maneuverable  and  have  had  better  ac- 
celeration than  U.S.  fighters.  Our  fighters, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  had  better  radiuses 
of  action,  firepower,  avionics,  and  payload. 

The  Soviets,  in  other  words,  have 
steered  clear  for  the  most  part  from  the 
kind  of  complex  avionics  and  armament 
gear  which  has  not  worked  for  us  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  about  which  I  will 
say  more  later.  Their  own  fighters,  freed 
from  the  weight  and  drag  of  this  equip- 
ment, have  emphasized  the  maneuver- 
ability required  for  aerial  dogfights. 

Their  fighters  have  also  cost  far  less. 
For  example,  the  F-4  costs  about  three 
times  as  much  as  its  most  direct  Soviet 
competitor,  the  Mig-21.  based  on  direct 
comparisons  of  the  cost  of  U.S.  aircraft 
of  comparable  size  and  complexity.  I  can 
not  help  noting  that  the  $800,000  cost  of 
a  simple  Mig-21  Is  the  cost  for  only  two 
of  the  six  Phoenix  missiles  which  would 
be  carried  by  the  F-14. 

Third,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Soviets  have  yet  to  develop  a  new  tactical 
air-to-air  fighter  which  Is  superior  to  the 
F-4.  It  appeared  for  a  while  that  the 
new  Foxbat,  or  Mig-23,  might  be  such 
an  aircraft,  but  it  now  seems  clear  that 
it  is  primarily  a  high  altitude  interceptor, 
rather  than  an  air  superiority  fighter.  As 
General  Bellis,  Air  Force  program  man- 
ager for  the  F-15,  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  year : 

The  Poxbat,  a  high  speed,  high  altitude 
aircraft,  became  operational  with  the  Soviet 
air  defense  forces  In  1970  and  appears  to 
have  excellent  capabilities  as  an  Interceptor 
or  reconnaissance  aircraft,  but  it  has  limited 
maneuverability  and   low  dynamic  pressure 
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limit.  Because  of  these  limitations,  the  Pox- 
bat does  not  represent  an  overwhelming  tac- 
tical air  combat  threat,  but  does  represent  an 
Impressive  technological  threat. 

Calling  the  Foxbat  "an  impressive 
technical  threat"  is  a  nice  way  of  saying 
that  the  Soviets  can  probably  build  a 
much  better  fighter.  No  doubt  they  can 
and  will  when  they  try.  And  a  true  suc- 
cessor to  the  Mig-21  is  due  any  year  now. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  de- 
sign our  own  new  generation  of  fighters 
not  only  to  counter  existing  threats,  but 
to  provide  the  greatest  possible  assurance 
that  they  will  also  be  able  to  handle  new 
Soviet  aircraft  we  have  not  yet  seen  and 
probably  will  not  see  until  a  Domodedovo 
airshow  in  the  1972-76  period. 

III.    THE    MAIN     INGREDIENTS    OF    AIR-TO-AIH 
SUCCESS 

It  would  be  possible  to  jump  at  this 
point  directly  to  a  discussion  of  the  F-14'3 
deficiencies  as  a  fighter.  I  want  to  take 
me  time  first,  however,  to  consider  what 
basic  performance  features  we  need — 
and  why — in  any  new  fighters  we  hope  to 
buy. 

Too  often,  we  in  Congress  attempt  to 
make  decisions  on  important  defense 
issues  without  asking  bsisic  questions  of 
this  kind.  As  a  result,  we  get  snowed 
"nder  with  statistical  data  and  a  variety 
of  confiicting  claims. 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  organize  my 
discussion  around  six  ingredients  which 
are  absolutely  essential  and  two  which 
matter  far  less  to  air-to-air  combat  suc- 
cess. To  support  my  arguments,  I  will 
rely  wherever  possible  on  concrete  evi- 
dence from  our  actual  experience  in 
World  War  n,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 
The  basic  points  are  simple,  and  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  keep  technical  details 
to  a  minimum. 

1.    AIKCaAFT    MANEtrVERING    PERFORMANCE 

The  object  of  any  aerial  dogfight  is  to 
maneuver  out  of  vulnerable  positions  and 
into  positions  suitable  for  weapons  de- 
livery. 

Initially  fighters  escorting  attack  air- 
craft over  enemy  territory  are  likely  to 
be  "bounced"  by  enemy  aircraft  from 
behind.  The  term  derives  from  the  early 
days  of  aerial  combat,  when  the  air  cur- 
rents generated  by  closely  approaching 
fighters  actually  caused  the  plane  set 
upon  to  "bounce"  in  the  air.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  performance  requirement 
for  a  fighter  is  sufficient  hard  turn  capa- 
bility to  defeat  such  an  enemy  attack  by 
maneuvering  defensively  out  of  the 
launch  envelope  of  an  enemy's  missiles 
and  guns.  This  capability  is  usually 
measured  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
"g's  ■  the  aircraft  can  pull  while  flying 
at  dogfight  speeds. 

The  next  requirement  is  an  ability 
to  convert  to  an  offensive  position.  What 
this  requires  is  suflBcient  acceleration  and 
turn  capability  to  bring  enemy  aircraft 
into  the  effective  launch  envelopes  of  our 
own  missiles  and  guns.  Acceleration  is 
determined  essentially  by  the  thrust  of 
the  engines  and  the  weight  and  drag  of 
the  plane. 

DOGFIGHT    SPEEDS 

The  speed  at  which  these  maneuvers 
take  place  is  largely  determined  by  the 
speed  of  the  defender  at  the  outset  of  the 
engagement.  This  is  almost  certain  to  be 


his  cruise  speed — the  maximum  sustain- 
able with  efficient  use  of  fuel — and  it  is 
at  best  high  subsonic  even  for  today's 
supersonic  aircraft.  The  attacking  air- 
craft will  want  to  be  going  somewhat 
faster,  but  his  desired  speed  advantage 
will  be  limited  both  by  the  maximum 
closure  rate  at  which  he  can  still  set  up 
for  weapons  launch  and  by  his  recogni- 
tion that  the  poor  turning  radius  associ- 
ated with  excess  speed  could  cause  him 
to  overshoot  into  a  vulnerable  position 
if  the  defender  detected  his  attack  and 
executed  a  successful  defensive  maneu- 
ver. The  attacker  will  therefore  want  to 
maximize  his  own  maneuvering  capabil- 
ity in  the  low  supersonic  speed  regime. 

A  real  problem  for  today's  fighters  is 
the  fact  that  hard  maneuvers  as  these 
speeds  produce  drag  which,  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  aircraft,  forces  them  to 
lose  speed  and/or  altitude.  In  our  new 
fighters,  improved  maneuverability  at 
dogfight  speeds  will  have  to  be  a  prime 
requirement.  Prom  a  design  standpoint, 
it  will  be  a  function  of  adequate  wing 
area  and  a  thrust  to  weight  ratio  com- 
fortably in  excess  of  one.  These  features 
will  be  far  more  important  than  those 
required  for  a  very  high  supersonic  dash 
speed,  which  is  seldom  useful  and  which 
extracts  its  price  in  other  areas. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  advent  of  the  air-to-air  missile 
has  actually  put  a  premium  on  these 
traditional  maneuverability  require- 
ments. In  the  old  days,  one  aircraft  could 
bounce  another  and.  if  unsuccessful  in 
its  attack,  turn  on  full  power  and  ac- 
celerate away  from  the  limited  range  of 
aircraft  gims.  This  tactic  is  today  pre- 
ceded by  heatseeking  missiles  which 
can  at  times  be  outmaneuvered  but  v;an- 
not  be  outrun.  If  an  enemy  aircraft  to- 
day lit  its  afterburner  and  tried  to  ac- 
celerate away  in  level  or  diving  flight, 
it  would  increase  its  IR  signature  by  a 
large  order  of  magnitude  and  become  a 
sitting  duck  for  a  Sidewinder  type  of 
missile. 

Our  first  requirement,  then,  is  an  air- 
craft which  can  both  outrun  and  out 
accelerate  the  enemy  at  all  speeds  en- 
countered during  a  dogfight. 

2.    STABtLITT    AND    HANDLING    QtlAUTIXS 

A  closely  related  need  is  an  aircraft 
with  good  stability  and  handling  quali- 
ties, since  these  factors  are  a  prime  de- 
terminant of  a  plane's  actual  as  opposed 
to  theoretical  maneuverability.  If  a  plane 
lacks  stability  and  good  handling  quali- 
ties, a  pilot  will  be  inhibited  from  using 
the  full  maneuvering  capability  it  has, 
and  his  timing  will  also  be  affected  in  all 
dogfight  engagements. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  current 
fighters — the  F-8,  F-100.  and  F-4,  for 
example — have  had  deficiencies  in  this 
regard  which  have  led  to  restrictions  on 
the  realism  of  peacetime  training  exer- 
cises in  an  effort  to  avoid  accidents.  De- 
spite these  restrictions,  we  have  already 
lost  over  90  F-4's  in  noncombat  acci- 
dents. The  great  majority  of  these  acci- 
dents have  been  from  loss-of-control 
type  problems,  primarily  spins  and  stalls. 

DETECTION    AND    ACQUISITION 

A  Rand  Corp.  study  indicates  that 
roughly  50  percent  of  all  aerial  victories 
in  World  War  I  were  achieved  against 


unaware  defenders,  a  figiu-e  which  has 
probably  increased  since  due  to  the  high 
speeds  of  modern  jets.  A  third  impor- 
tant requirement,  therefore,  is  an  air- 
craft which  is  hard  to  detect  but  has  ex- 
cellent acquisition  capabilities  of  its  own. 

The  problem  of  minimizing  one's  own 
detection  is  quite  straightforward.  The 
key  factors,  in  order  of  importance,  are 
lack  of  smoke  trail,  small  physical  size,  a 
small  cross  section,  and  a  low  infrared 
signature.  One  of  the  problems  with 
our  present  F-4  is  that  it  has  double  the 
size  of  a  Mlg-21  and  a  smdke  trail  which 
can  be  seen  for  many  miles. 

The  most  Important  factor  In  detect- 
ing enemy  aircraft  is  good  visibility  out 
of  the  cockpit,  particularly  over  the  sides 
and  to  the  rear.  Also  important  are  the 
presence  of  passive  warning  receivers  on 
the  plane  and  adequate  use  of  ground- 
based  radars. 

3.    AIRBORNE    RAD  AH    PROBLEMS 

Unfortunately,  our  own  emphasis  in 
recent  years  has  been  on  complex  and 
expensive  high  power-level  radars  in 
our  planes  themselves.  It  is  worth  spend- 
ing a  moment  to  see  why  this  emphasis 
has  been  so  unfortunate. 

First,  these  airborne  radars  provide  no 
protection  against  the  most  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  detect  enemy  bounces, 
which  are  from  under  the  sides  or  from 
the  rear,  since  the  radars  sweep  only  in 
a  narrow  cone  directly  in  front  of  the 
plane.  This  cone,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
especially  restricted  for  radars  operating 
in  a  look-down  mode.  It  is  because  of 
their  narrow  search  patterns  that  these 
radars  are  no  substitute  for  good  visibil- 
ity out  of  the  cockpit  with  a  pilot's  im- 
aided  eyes. 

Second,  these  airborne  radars  have 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  broadcasting 
the  planes  position  for  hundreds  of 
miles  around,  thus  negating  all  the  other 
design  features  aimed  at  minimizing  its 
detectability.  That  is  why  an  important 
distinction  must  be  drawn,  as  far  as  me- 
chanical  aids   are   concerned,    between 

imssive  warning  receivers  on  the  plane 

which  do  not  alert  the  enemy  to  its  posi- 
tion— and  airborne  radars  which  do. 

It  is  because  radar  detection  devices 
actively  warn  the  enemy  of  their  presence 
that  they  should  be  largely  confined  to 
ground-based  sites.  The  Navy,  it  should 
be  noted,  can  and  has  easily  obtained  the 
shipboard  radar  coverage  needed  to  posi- 
tion our  fighters  for  offensive  c^jerations 
in  each  of  our  major  theaters — Ehirope. 
Korea,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  deficiencies  of  high-power  level 
airborne  radars  have  been  amply  demon- 
strated in  Southeast  Asia.  Enemy  pilots, 
directed  from  the  ground,  have  been  able 
to  easily  avoid  their  narrow  search  pat- 
terns and  approach  American  fighters 
from  behind.  American  pUots  have  been 
far  too  busy  visually  scanning  their  sides 
and  rear  to  keep  their  eyes  glued  to  their 
radar  scopes.  And  they  have  often  turned 
off  their  radars  to  avoid  advertising  their 
positions  for  hundreds  of  miles  aroimd. 

One  final  point  should  also  be  noted. 
In  addition  to  their  other  problems  air- 
borne fighter  radars  have  proven  ex- 
traordinary unreliable  from  a  purely  me- 
chanical point  of  view.  All  in  all,  they 
have  contributed  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
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all  enemy  fighter  detections  throughout 
the  long  duration  of  the  wai-. 

4.    KELIABLX   AND   LETHAL    WKAPON8 

For  the  past  20  years,  proponents 
of  the  air-to-air  missile  have  argued  that 
maneuvering  combat  would  soon  be  obso- 
lete. Fighter  pilots  would  see  each  other 
only  on  their  airborne  radars  and  engage 
by  missiles  at  long  range,  without  ever 
closing  for  a  dogfight. 

I  have  just  discussed  some  of  the  prob- 
lems with  airborne  radar  acquisition,  and 
since  I  have  also  dealt  with  many  of  our 
missiles'  deficiencies  in  evaluating  the 
Phoenix,  I  will  only  summarize  them 
here,  as  demonstrated  in  our  Southeast 
Asia  experience. 

MISSILE    FAILUBES    IN    VIETNAM 

First,  due  to  the  large  number  of  air- 
craft over  Vietnam  and  the  impossibillts 
of  reliably  separating  enemy  planes  from 
Laotian  airliners  or  Air  Force  planes  not 
tied  in  on  the  Navy's  communications 
system,  few  stand-off  aerial  battles  have 
ever  been  fought. 

Second,  our  missiles  have  never  dem- 
onstrated the  accuracy  and  reliability 
predicted  by  their  manufacturers  and 
first  shown  in  artificial  tests. 

Third,  enemy  aircraft  have  been  able 
to  outmaneuver  our  missiles  by  hard 
turns  at  normal  combat  g's. 

Fourth,  missile  performance  has  been 
substantially  degraded  by  simple  enemy 
countermeasures. 

Fifth,  radar  missiles  such  as  the  Spar- 
row have  greatly  restricted  aircraft  ma- 
neuvering performance  and  positioning 
when  employed,  since  it  is  necessary  to 
set  up  and  lock  on  to  a  target  before 
launching  them.  In  fact,  the  Sparrow 
had  a  minimum  launch  range  so  long  our 
fighters  often  had  to  drop  back  to  laimch 
it  after  first  closing  for  visual  identifica- 
tion. 

Sixth,  radar  missiles  such  els  the  Spar- 
row have  suffered  from  the  same  defect 
as  airborne  radar  detection  systems — an 
enemy  is  altered  to  their  use  and  en- 
couraged to  use  evasive  tactics  and  coun- 
termeasures. 

It  is  simply  incredible  how  much  money 
we  have  wasted  on  almost  totally  useless 
air-to-air  missiles.  We  have  invested  over 
$2  billion  to  date  on  the  Sparrow,  which 
has  missed  its  performance  predictions 
by  a  factor  of  10,  and  almost  as  much  on 
the  complex  infrared  Falcon. 

Yet  Pentagon  studies  of  our  Southeast 
Asia  experience  convincingly  show  that 
aircraft  gims  are  still  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  enemy  fighters.  Only  one 
of  our  earliest  and  simplest  missiles,  the 
infrared  AIM-9D  Sidewinder,  has  shown 
a  roughly  comparable  performance,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000  per  missile.  The  much 
more  complex  radar  Sparrow,  at  $40,000 
per  shot,  has  been  about  one-third  as  ef- 
fective as  the  Sidewinder  at  almost  three 
times  the  price.  The  Sparrow  has  been 
one-quarter  as  effective  as  fighter  planes' 
cannons  or  gims ;  while  costing  200  times 
as  much  per  firing  or  800  times  as  much 
per  kill. 

Admiral  Connolly  himself  was  quite 
candid  about  the  state  of  our  air-to-air 
missile  arsenal  in  testimony  this  yeir  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 


It  Is  one  of  my  chief  worries.  It  seems  to 
be  easier  to  go  to  the  moon  than  It  Is  to 
get  a  good  alr-to-alr  missile,  and  this  Is  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  our  situation  In  U.S. 
forces — has  been  for  a  long  time.  The  best 
missile  we  have  Is  still  the  latest  version  of 
the  Sidewinder. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  said 
that  Admiral  Connolly  wanted  "a"  good 
air-to-air  missile.  We  already  have  three 
air-to-air  missiles.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well  yes,  we  have 
three  air-to-air  missiles  but  a  good  mis- 
sile even  one  good  air-to-air  missile  force 
seems  to  be  harder  to  get  than  going  to 
the  moon,  he  said. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  makes 
my  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  aircraft 
cannons  or  guns  and  the  infrared  Side- 
winder remain  at  this  time  the  most — 
in  fact  the  only — lethal  and  reliable 
weapons  in  our  fighter  arsenal.  More- 
over, our  fascination  with  more  compli- 
cated weaponry  has  prevented  us  from 
taking  full  advantage  of  their  own  po- 
tential for  improvement. 

5.    FORCE    STRnCTURE    IMPLICATIONS 

However  good  our  fighters,  they  must 
be  available  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
deny  the  enemy  a  significant  numerical 
superiority  in  combat  situations.  We 
could  use  such  an  tidvantage  ourselves, 
both  to  saturate  enemy  defenses  and  to 
replace  any  losses  suffered.  Accordingly, 
even  with  budgetary  conditions  far  less 
stringent  than  those  existing  today,  cost 
would  have  to  be  seriously  considered  in 
evaluating  our  fighter  options. 

A  related  consideration  is  the  number 
of  combat  sorties  each  option  would  ac- 
tually deliver.  Historically,  highly  com- 
plex Euid  sophisticated  aircraft  have  not 
only  cost  more  to  maintain  and  repair, 
but  have  also  not  been  usable  much  of 
the  time.  It  Is  a  simple  point,  too  often 
neglected,  that  an  aircraft  will  do  us  no 
good  in  time  of  battle  tmless  it  is  fiying 
regularly. 

PILOT    SKILL 

No  discussion  of  the  main  require- 
ments of  air-to-air  success  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  this  final 
factor.  Unless  our  pilots  are  trained  in 
peacetime  to  be  highly  proficient  in  the 
complicated  tactics  made  necessary  by 
changes  in  the  technology  aspects  of 
aerial  combat,  no  amount  of  techno- 
logical superiority  in  our  aircraft  them- 
selves will  bring  victory. 

Unfortimately ,  we  have  historically 
given  our  pilots  short  shrift,  preferring  to 
spend  money  on  new  and  complex  equip- 
ment rather  than  investing  in  adequate 
pilot  skill.  Due  to  its  insistence  on  expen- 
sive procurement  programs  in  the  face  of 
the  continuing  budget  pinch,  the  Navy 
has  cut  fiying  hours  in  its  training  pro- 
grams for  the  past  3  years  while  continu- 
ing to  invest  heavily  in  airframe  and 
electronics  hardware. 

Maneuverability,  stability  and  han- 
dling qualities,  detection  and  acquisi- 
tion, reliable  and  lethal  weapons,  force 
structure  implications,  and  pilot  skill — 


these  are  the  main  determinants  of  air- 
to-air  success. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment  now 
about  two  other  factors,  the  lesser  im- 
portance of  which  it  is  also  essential  to 
establish. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  that 
the  Senator  brought  up  the  subject  of 
pilot  skill.  That  has  long  been  a  pet  sub- 
ject of  mine.  When  I  was  in  this  body 
earlier.  I  remember  a  lengthy  argument 
I  had  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  trying  to  get  him  to  increase 
the  number  of  pilots  we  trained  each 
year  and  also  to  increase  the  program. 

We  are  lucky  in  this  country  in  having 
had  and  continue  to  have  outstanding 
young  men  in  all  the  fiying  services  who 
have  performed  beautifully.  If  we  have 
any  advantage — any  advantage  at  all — 
over  Soviet  air  today,  it  is  the  fact  that 
our  men  have  been  battle  trained  and 
theirs  have  not.  I  do  not  like  that  kind 
of  training,  but  we  have  had  it,  and  I 
think  that  our  pilots  are  superior  to  any 
pilots  in  the  world,  hour  for  hour  and 
time  for  time. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  we  can  get  more  training,  par- 
ticularly in  more  air-to-air  gunnery  and 
air-to-ground  gunnery,  and  more  em- 
phasis on  actual  tactical  situations. 

I  think  the  great  advantage  the  Israeli 
Air  Force  has  over  the  Arabs  is  in  the 
quality  of  the  Israeli  pilots.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  example  of  air  superority 
being  obtained  by  pilots  than  in  that 
situation. 

Our  men  are  nothing  to  be  ashamied 
of,  and  I  would  not  want  the  Senator's 
remarks  to  indicate  that  he  feels  they 
are  deficient. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  very,  very  much 
appreciate  that,  because  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  everything  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  said  just  now  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  show  Is 
that  we  need  more  time,  more  fiight  time, 
more  opportunity  for  these  pilots  to  ac- 
quire more  skill.  I  do  not  mean  any  re- 
flection on  their  ability,  which  is  great,  I 
am  sure.  They  have  done  a  marvelous 
job  on  so  many  occasions.  But  if  we  put 
what  available  money  there  is  into  flight 
experience,  flight  time  for  the  pilots,  it 
would  pay  off  better  than  some  of  the 
immense  investments  we  make  in  the 
complicated  gear  we  put  in. 

1.    PATLOAD/ RANGE 

An  aircraft's  payload  and  range  po- 
tentials are  obviously  interrelated,  since 
one  can  trade  off  the  one  for  the  other 
by  varying  the  mix  of  fuel  and  ordnance 
carried. 

As  far  as  fighters  are  concerned,  pay- 
load  is  much  less  important  than  range. 
That  we  have  traditionally  given  our 
fighters  significant  air-to-surface  capa- 
bilities Is  Just  another  indication  of  the 
continuing  fascination  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  with  multlmlsslon  air- 
craft and  the  interdiction  mission.  Both 
services,  however,  already  have  aircraft 
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designed  for  thus  mission  which  need  es- 
corts, not  competitors,  when  they  fiy. 

Range  is  a  more  legitimate  concern. 
But  since  excessive  internal  fuel  re- 
quirements have  a  powerful  effect  in  de- 
grading the  weight  and  the  performance 
capabilities  of  air  superiority  fighters,  it 
is  important  that  our  fighters  be  de- 
signed only  with  the  range  and  combat 
fuel  actually  needed  for  combat  opera- 
tions. What  they  will  need  is  sufficient 
range  to  escort  attack  aircraft  on  their 
missions  or  to  provide  decently  sustained 
loiter  over  a  battlefield. 

2.    ALL-WEATHER    AVIONICS    SYSTEMS 

Bad  weather  fighting  is  one  of  the  most 
misunderstood  aspects  of  the  whole  dog- 
flghtlng  Issue.  It  Is  assumed  at  times  that 
special  avionics  systems  have  now  been 
Invented  which  give  our  fighters  the  cap- 
ability to  operate  In  bad  weather  as  easily 
as  in  broad  daylight.  Unfortunately,  this 
just  is  not  so,  and  a  few  words  are  neces- 
sary to  put  the  problem  in  perspective. 

In  theory,  there  are  two  contingencies 
for  which  night  and  bad  weather  avi- 
onics systems  In  our  air  superiority 
fighters  might  be  useful. 

First,  we  might  want  them  to  permit 
fighter  escorts  of  our  own  interdiction 
aircraft — Navy  A-6's  and  Air  Force 
F-lU's — on  their  night  bombing  mis- 
sions. Actually,  our  night  and  all- 
weather  radar  equipped  F-4's  have  never 
performed  a  single  such  escort  In  Viet- 
nam. They  have  not  shot  down  a  single 
Mlg-21  at  night  or  in  bad  weather  dur- 
ing the  entire  duration  of  our  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  reasons  are  simple.  It  is  hard  to 
hold  formation  in  the  dark  to  begin  with 
and  If  one  of  our  fighters  were  ever 
bounced  by  the  enemy,  It  would  be  virtu- 
ally Impossible  for  him  to  join  up  again 
after  the  encounter.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized in  this  regard  that  the  problem  of 
identifying  radar  acquired  aircraft  is 
even  more  difficult  at  night  than  in  the 
day,  because  closing  for  visual  identi- 
fication Is  so  much  tougher.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  arguments  the  Navy 
makes  for  night  interdiction  missions  is 
their  low  cast,  precisely  because  they  re- 
quire no  escorts. 

Second,  we  might  more  rationally 
want  all-weather  avionics  systems  to  de- 
fend against  enemy  all-weather  attacks 
with  their  interdiction  forces  on  battle- 
field areas  where  our  own  forces  are  en- 
gaged. But  there  are  several  points  to  be 
noted  here. 

To  start  out  with,  the  Soviets  have 
never  developed  a  tactical  all-weather  at- 
tack capability.  Since  the  few  light  tac- 
tical Beagle  and  Brewer  bombers  turned 
out  in  the  late  1950's,  they  have  not  de 
veloped  a  single  all-weather  interdiction 
aircraft,  and  their  Mig-21  fighters  have 
no  all-weather  attack  capability  either. 
Under  the  circimistances,  Soviet  allies 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  such  a  ca- 
pability of  their  own. 

Moreover,  our  own  experience  with 
all-weather  avionics  systems  on  our  at- 
tack aircraft  demonstrates  that  they 
simply  do  not  provide  the  pinpoint  ac- 
curacy needed  against  battlefield  targets 
and  are  therefore  limited  to  relatively  in- 
effective use  against  fixed  economic  and 
strategic  targets. 


Finally,  It  Is  doubtful  whether  all- 
weather  fighters  could  handle  all-weath- 
er equipped  attack  aircraft  in  any  event 
without  consider.ible  reliance  on  more 
traditional  ground-based  help.  The 
friend  or  foe  identification  problem 
would  be  extremely  serious  over  a  battle- 
field at  night.  Moreover,  the  fighters 
would  be  at  an  initial  disadvantage  for 
acquisition  purposes.  While  the  attack 
aircraft  would  be  homing  in  on  fixed 
land-based  targets,  the  fighter  radars, 
with  their  narrow  effective  cones,  would 
be  searching  the  skies  for  targets. 

NEEDED    ONLY    ON    INTERCEPTIONS 

All-weather  avionics  systems,  then,  are 
not  needed  on  our  fighters  for  the  escort 
and  battlefield  protection  missions  Just 
discussed.  The  only  time  they  would  real- 
ly be  useful  is  if  the  fighter  were  operat- 
ing In  a  pure  interceptor  role,  for  exam- 
ple, protecting  a  carrier  from  enemy  at- 
tack. But  the  only  nation  which  has  an 
all-weather  equipped  heavy  naval  bom- 
ber force  capable  of  even  modest-sized 
attacks  against  our  carriers  is  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  have  already  explained  why 
we  should  not  employ  our  carriers  when 
Soviet  naval  forces  are  involved — even 
In  good  weather  and  broad  daylight. 
Other  nations  will  not  have  an  all- 
weather  equipped  anticarrier  force  to 
worry  about.  Their  tactical  bombers  or 
fighters  will  have  no  such  avionics,  and 
their  heavy  bomber  force  will  be  either 
small  and  of  World  War  11  vintage  or 
altogether  nonexistent. 

One  final  point  should  also  be  noted. 
As  proven  by  our  extensive  World  War 
II  experience — long  before  the  days  of 
sophisticated  all-weather  avionics — even 
clear  night  and  marginal  daylight  weath- 
er operations  require  airframe  and  per- 
formance requirements  quite  different 
from  those  necessary  for  visual  combat. 
They  emphasize  stalking  skills  idther 
than  the  violent  maneuvers  of  aerial  dog- 
fights and  require  sufficient  endurance, 
acceleration,  and  speed  to  overtake  at- 
tack aircraft,  but  little  maneuT  tfrablhty. 
Accordingly,  if  we  wanted  an  all-weather 
flghter  capability  in  a  fraction  of  our 
force,  existing  airframes  would  suffice  for 
the  purpose — if  we  could  develop  avion- 
ics systems  which  worked  well  enough  to 
justify  their  cost.  The  most  important 
point  is  not  to  let  the  limited  utility  of 
such  a  capability  serve  as  a  justification 
for  imposing  weight  and  other  design 
penalties  which  could  compromise  the 
performance  actually  attainable  in  a  new 
air  superiority  fighter.  Otherwise,  the  ef- 
fect of  our  attempt  to  fight  at  night  and 
in  bad  weather  will  be  to  give  the  enemy 
the  day. 

IV.    A    RATING    OF    THE    F-l* 

This  analysis  of  air-to  air  combat  will 
make  it  a  lot  easier  to  show  why  the  F-14 
is  such  an  incredibly  poor  flghter  candi- 
date for  the  Navy.  What  I  propose  to  do 
Is  to  rtm  through  each  of  the  items  I 
have  Just  discussed  and  to  see  how  the 
F-14  measures  up. 

1.    MANEtrVERABILITY 

Due  to  its  small  wing  area  and  the 
many  weight  compromises  associated 
with  its  complex  avionics,  its  Sparrow 
and  Phoenix  missile-carrying  capability, 
and  Its  large  alr-to-surface  potential, 


the  54,000-poimd  F-14  will  have  danger- 
ously low  maneuverability.  A  few  sta- 
tistical comparisons  will  serve  to  make 
the  point. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  the 
F-14  would  have  a  relatively  poor  hard- 
turn  capability  at  dogfight  speeds,  less 
than  a  Mig-21  by  a  substantial  margin. 
Moreover,  its  acceleration  potential  h£is 
been  greatly  dependent  on  successful 
development  of  the  "B"  engine,  with  its 
much  better  thrust  rating  than  the  "A." 
As  Admiral  Connolly  recently  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 

The  performance  gap  [between  the  two  en- 
gines] Is  In  acceleration,  rate  of  climb,  and 
service  celling,  not  In  top  speed.  It  will  af- 
fect that  maneuverability  because  the  B 
engine  Is  going  to  have  ability  to  send  that 
plane  straight  up.  This  Is  a  tactical  realm 
that  we  have  not  yet  worked  in  but  I  think 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  both  are  going  to 
have  spectacular  possibilities  opened  up  to 
them  with  the  P-15  and  P-14  having  thrust 
to  weight  ratios  that  are  about  one  or  better 
to  one. 

Since  Admiral  Connolly  spoke,  the  B 
engine  production  contract  has  been 
broken  and  the  engine  itself  shelved,  at 
least  for  the  next  2  years  and  another  96 
aircraft.  What  the  Navy  is  left  with  is  an 
aircraft  which  does  not  measure  up  well 
at  all  where  maneuverability  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  tom  turkey,  not  a  tom  cat. 

The  Air  Force  F-15  will  have  about  a 
40-percent  advantage  over  the  F-14A  in 
acceleration  and  at  least  a  60-percent 
better  hard  turn  capability  at  dogfight 
speeds. 

In  fact,  a  recent  Pentagon  study  con- 
vincingly shows  that  the  old  F-4,  modi- 
fied only  with  leading  edge  slats,  could 
itself  outmaneuver  the  F-14A.  An  F-4 
with  slats  woxild  be  carrier  compatible. 
And  with  these  inexpensive  slats,  which 
could  be  defiected  to  improve  turning 
performance  and  retracted  to  prevent 
drag  during  acceleration  and  cl'mb,  the 
F-4  would  be  able  to  both  out-turn  and 
out-accelerate  the  F-14A  by  as  much  as 
10  percent  for  the  most  suitably  equipped 
F-4  models.  This  is  admittedly  a  small 
margin,  but  it  is  of  devastating  signifi- 
cance when  we  are  thinking  about  re- 
placing the  F-4  with  F-14's  costing  more 
than  three  times  as  much  per  plane. 

It  could  prove  equally  devastating,  in 
another  way,  if  we  relied  on  the  F-14  as 
our  frontline  Navy  fighter  against  So- 
viet Mig-21  successors  which  the  F-4 
itself  won't  be  able  to  handle. 

I  recognize  that  official  Navy  studies  of 
the  F-4  and  the  F-14  A  reach  somewhat 
different  results.  But  the  Navy  refuses 
to  take  slats  into  consideration.  And  it 
refuses  to  compare  the  two  planes  over 
all  parts  of  their  respective  flight  en- 
velopes and  with  the  latest  measurement 
techniques.  Yet  even  the  official  Navy 
studies  show  marginal  F-14  advantages. 

a    STABILITT    AND    HANDLING    QUALITIES 

The  poor  maneuverability  of  the  F-14 
will  be  further  compromised,  moreover, 
by  its  poor  stability  and  handling 
qualities. 

THE     FLAT     SPIN     PROBLEM 

As  pointed  out  by  NASA's  Langley  Re- 
search Center  almost  a  year  and  one- 
half  ago,  the  F-14  Is  likely  to  be  very 
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susceptible  to  flat  spins  and  probably 
unable  to  recover  from  them. 

What  happens.  In  essence,  when  an 
aircraft  enters  a  spin  is  that  control  of 
the  aircraft  is  lost  during  hard  maneu- 
vers and  it  spins  downward.  For  most 
aircraft,  such  spins  can  be  corrected  by 
proper  control  actions  and  the  aircraft 
can  be  saved,  given  sufficient  altitude. 
There  are  two  reasons,  however,  why  re- 
covery from  spins  may  well  be  impossible 
for  the  P-14. 

First,  when  it  enters  a  spin.  It  might 
easily  suffer  a  complete  loss  of  engine 
power  (or  flameout),  due  to  irregular- 
ities in  the  air  flow  entering  the  engines. 
Fan-jet  engines,  like  the  F-14's,  are  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  air  flow  irregular- 
ities. In  fact,  previous  versions  of  the 
engine  actually  used  on  the  F-14A  have 
experienced  serious  flameout  problems 
in  use  on  the  F-111. 

An  aggravating  factor  is  the  F-14's 
variable  sweep  wing  design,  since  if  en- 
gine power  is  lost  there  is  no  power  to 
move  the  wings.  The  wing  area  of  the 
F-14  is  so  small  it  might  be  impossible  to 
land  the  plane  at  any  time  engine  power 
was  lost.  This  would  certainly  be  the 
case  if  the  wings  were  not  In  an  optimum 
recovery  position  at  the  time  the  flame- 
out occurred. 

The  Navy  is  already  at  work  designing 
sensors  to  warn  F-14  pilots  of  impending 
spins,  but  there  Is  no  real  solution  to  the 
problem.  A  spin  recovery  chute  has  been 
rejected  because  it  would  have  a  terrible 
impact  on  aircraft  size  and  weight.  De- 
sign changes  to  lengthen  the  fuselage 
and  increase  the  vertical  tail  would  have 
the  same  effect  and  still  might  not  be 
successful. 

THE  DIRECTIONAL  STABILTTT  PROBLEM 

NASA  and  Grurmnan  wind  timnel 
tests  also  indicate  that  the  F-14  will  have 
serious  directional  stability  problems  at 
transonic  £¥>eeds  and  above.  The  Navy 
presently  hopes  to  solve  them  with  a  sta- 
bility augmentation  system  it  is  working 
on,  but  major  design  changes  may  be 
needed.  These  changes  would  involve  in- 
creases in  the  size  of  either  the  vertical 
tail  or  ventral  areas. 

Unfortimately,  theses  changes  would 
increase  weight  and  drag  and  further  de- 
grade maneuvering  performance.  They 
could  also  make  it  completely  Impossible 
for  the  F-14  to  land  on  a  carrier  with  a 
full  ordnance  load.  The  Navy  will,  there- 
fore, undertake  these  changes  only  If 
they  are  essential,  but  it  is  already  ar- 
guing with  Grumman  over  who  might 
have  to  bear  their  costs.  The  Navy  claims 
the  directional  stability  problem  is  a  de- 
flciency  which  Grumman  would  have  to 
rectify,  while  Grumman  claims  that  any 
modiflcations  would  be  new  work  for 
which  an  engineering  change  proposal 
and  adjustment  of  contract  prices  would 
be  needed. 

Anyway  we  look  at  it,  the  F-14  will 
have  stability  and  handling  problems  to 
complement  Its  already  limited  maneu- 
verability, problems  which  will  severely 
limit  the  realism  of  peacetime  training 
exercises  with  the  plane.  Just  how  bad 
these  problems  will  be  it  is  still  too  early 
to  say.  But  as  I  noted  earlier,  over  90 
F-4's  have  already  been  lost  in  non- 
combat  crashes,  primarily  in  loss  of  con- 


trol type  accidents.  And  sill  indications 
to  date  say  that  the  P-14  will  have  sig- 
niflcantly  worse  handling  qualities. 

3.    Dri'BCTlON    AND    ACQUISITION 

In  this  area,  the  F-14  would  have  two 
relative  improvements  over  the  F-4 — its 
relatively  smokeless  engines  and  its  Im- 
proved visibility  out  of  the  cockpit.  At 
the  same  time,  its  large  physical  size 
would  significantly  Increase  its  own  sus- 
ceptibility to  detection,  even  when  its 
airborne  radar  has  been  turned  off. 

«.    WIAPONS 

For  armament,  the  F-14  relies  prima- 
rily on  the  Sparrow  and  Phoenix  missiles, 
with  all  their  attendant  problems.  A  gun 
and  Sidewinder  capability  will  be  present, 
but  relegated  to  a  secondary  role,  pri- 
marily because  the  F-14's  limited  ma- 
neuverability will  make  It  difficult  to 
employ  these  weapons. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  while  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  solve  our  air-to- 
air  missile  problems,  no  clear  solution  is 
yet  in  sight.  All  indications  are  that  the 
Phoenix  will  have  even  worse  problems 
than  the  old  Sparrow,  and  the  new  Spar- 
row— twice  as  expensive  as  the  old — has 
had  a  disastrous  test  record  to  date  which 
has  kept  it  in  development  for  more 
debugging. 

I  must  admit,  in  all  candor,  that  I  have 
grave  doubts  whether  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  experienced  will  ever  be 
solved. 

I  see  no  foolproof  way  of  solving  the 
friend-and-foe  identification  problem 
imder  conditions  of  standoff  launch. 

I  see  no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
countermeasures  susceptibility. 

And  I  also  fear  that  future  improve- 
ments in  aircraft  maneuvering  perform- 
ance may  outdistance  any  improvements 
in  the  maneuverability  of  our  air-to-air 
missiles.  Since  the  airplane  will  always 
have  the  choice  of  what  to  do  next,  the 
time  lag  will  always  work  against  the 
missile.  And  since  the  missile  will  be  go- 
ing much  faster  than  the  plane,  it  will 
have  to  pull  more  g's  to  adjust,  more  than 
its  own  small  wings  may  well  allow. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  both  wasteful 
and  militarily  dangerous  to  invest  large 
sums  in  relatively  urmianeuverable  air- 
frames which  will  be  highly  ineffective 
unless  and  until  these  armament  prob- 
lems are  solved.  We  have  really  been  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse  too  long. 

5.    FORCE  STRUCTURE  IMPLICATIONS 

At  a  minimum  of  $16  million  per  copy, 
the  F-14  has  terrifying  force  structure 
implications.  Just  tiiink  of  that — $16 
million  per  copy  for  a  fighter  plane,  just 
a  fighter  plane  with  a  pilot.  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  bomber  or  a  big  trans- 
port. This  amount  would  be  for  a  fighter 
plane  in  competition  with  the  $800,000 
Soviet  plane  and  the  F-14,  which 
costs  $3  million.  There  is  simply  no  way 
it  could  ever  replace  the  F-4's  now  in  our 
inventory  on  anything  like  a  one-to-one 
basis.  And  the  effects  of  its  high  invest- 
ment costs  would  only  be  heightened 
when  operating  costs  equal  to  them  were 
tacked  on  every  5  years.  Finally,  the 
great  complexity  of  the  aircraft  and  its 
major  comp<»ients  would  maximize  its 
time  under  repair. 


6.    PILOTS 


Because  the  F-14  measures  up  so  poorly 
against  the  five  main  technological  re- 
quirements for  air-to-air  success,  pilots 
have  been  understandably  cool  in  their 
reactions  to  it.  "Buy  Mig-21's,"  one  Navy 
pUot  is  said  to  have  shouted  at  a  meeting 
devoted  to  selling  the  F-14. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  P-14's  low 
performance  and  high  cost  is  its  em- 
phasis on  design  features  not  essential 
to  the  air  superiority  mission.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  its  range,  which  will  be 
better  than  a  30-percent  improvement 
over  the  F-4.  But  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  its  large  air-to-surface  capa- 
bility. And  it  is  chocked  full  of  all- 
weather  avionics  systems. 

The  P-14,  then,  is  simply  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  Navy's  fighter  needs.  It  indis- 
putably costs  the  most,  yet  offers  the 
least,  of  all  the  options  available.  But 
Just  what  should  the  Navy  do? 

r.  THE  NEW  LIGHT  FIGHTER  ALTERNATIVE 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  already 
developing  a  sophisticated  front-Une 
fighter  much  superior  to  the  F-14,  the 
Air  Force  recently  initiated  a  new  light 
fighter  prototype  program. 

The  need  for  such  a  highly  maneuver- 
able  light  fighter  has  long  been  recog- 
nized in  a  variety  of  circles.  It  has  been 
no  secret  that  the  Russians  have  found 
their  $800,000  Mig-21's  a  suitable  counter 
to  F-4's  costing  and  weighing  three  times 
as  much.  And  the  French  have  been  sell- 
ing for  less  than  $1.5  million  a  Mirage 
fighter  which  has  delighted  the  Israelis, 
who  have  used  the  larger  payload  of  the 
F-4  mainly  on  bombing  missions. 

Dissident  voices  have  therefore  been 
raised — by  civilian  critics,  by  F-4  pilots 
returning  from  Vietnam,  and  by  top 
American  fighter  plane  designers,  such 
as  Lockheed's  C.  L.  "Kelly"  Johnson.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  the  summary 
of  an  interview  with  Johnson  which  ap- 
peared in  Aerospace  Daily  on  January 
7  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lockheed's       Kelly       Johnson       Deplohm 
Shrinking  U.S  Fighter  Strength 

Cost  of  new  fighters  such  as  the  F-14  and 
F-15  Is  so  high  that  It  Is  cutting  down  the 
nvunber  of  fighters  the  U.S.  would  need  In  a 
major  air  war,  according  to  C.  L.  (Kelly) 
Johnson,  head  of  Lockheed's  Advanced  De- 
velopment Projects  office. 

"The  problem  of  numbers  is  a  very  funda- 
mental one,"  Johnson  said  In  a  recent  In- 
terview. The  lesson  Is  clear  from  Southeast 
AsU,  but  doing  something  about  It  will  be 
difficult,  since  costs  of  new  fighters  are  now 
up  to  $&-$l4  million  apiece,  Johnson  Indi- 
cated. 

And  while  numbers  of  US.  fighters  are 
declining,  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  In  opera- 
tion about  6,000  fighters,  "not  counting  the 
ones  they  give  away,"  Johnson  said. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  fighters  are 
designed  from  the  ground  up  to  have  the 
advantage  over  U.S.  fighters.  They  have  only 
half  the  range,  armament  and  electronic 
gear,  but  double  the  wlrg  area.  This  allow* 
them  to  out-maneuver  current  U.S.  fighters 
In   many  instances,  Johnson  said. 

Johnson — designer  of  the  P-38,  P-80.  F- 
94,  F-104.  and  F-12 — also  feels  the  U.S.  do« 
not  have  enough  types  of  fighters.  "I'm  not 
an  exponent  for  the  carpenter  who  haa  only 
one  tool  In  his  tool  box,"  he  said. 
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Johnson  also  feels  that  the  idea  of  inten- 
tionally giving  the  opponent  the  "high 
ground"  In  an  aerial  battle  Is  bcul  tactics.  He 
says  new  fighters  must  have  capability  for 
great  Increase  in  speed  to  take  the  high 
ground. 

In  addition,  the  Idea  of  "Just  being  able 
to  shoot  a  missile  (from  a  U.S.  fighter  to  hit 
a  high-flying  enemy  fighter)  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient,"  Johnson  said.  "It  hasn't  been  In  the 
past." 

The  veteran  fighter  designer  also  chal- 
lenged the  theory  that  two  engines  are  bet- 
ter than  one  for  a  fighter.  "In  time  of  war, 
twins  are  not  safer  than  singles,"  he  said 
With  twin-engine  P-38s,  the  Army  Air  Force 
found  It  had  "twice  the  chance  of  having  an 
engine  shot  out  and  one  half  the  chance  of 
getting  home  after  It  was,"  he  said.  "When 
a  P-38  engine  was  shot  out.  the  plane  was 
downed  (by  enemy  fire)  because  it  was  mov- 
ing so  slowly." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  John- 
son had  just  submitted  to  the  Air  Force 
an  unsolicited  proposal  for  a  high-wing, 
low  horizontal  tail  modification  of  his 
F-104  Starfighter.  He  offered  to  build  two 
prototypes  of  the  new  lightweight  fight- 
er—the X-27 — for  $35  million  and  to 
have  them  in  the  air  within  a  year.  The 
X-27,  he  told  the  Air  Force,  would  be  able 
to  better  the  performance  of  the  P-14, 
and  he  would  design  it  so  that  it  could  be 
produced  at  one-third  the  cost. 

Other  unsolicited  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted shortly  thereafter,  and  out  of 
them  grew  the  Air  Force  prototype  pro- 
gram, now  pointed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  brandnew  fighter  designs. 

pentagon    rlGHTER    COVERDP 

Until  the  Air  Force  took  this  initiative. 
It  was  well  recognized  in  knowledgeable 
circles  that  new  fighters  superior  to  the 
P-14  could  be  designed  at  much  better 
prices  at  the  expense  only  of  some  dubi- 
ous avionics  and  missile  gear.  But  Pen- 
tagon officials  usually  refused  to  admit 
this  basic  fact. 

Indicative  of  the  situation  is  the 
following  exchange  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non »  and  Admiral  Connolly  during  hear- 
ings this  year  before  the  Tactical  Air 
Subcommittee  of  Senate  Armed  Services : 

Senator  Cannon.  Do  you  see  any  need  for  a 
high  performance  day  fighter  for  the  Navy, 
presumably  a  low-cost  fighter,  in  the  future? 

Admiral  Connolly.  I  don't  want  to  be  face- 
tious but  I  haven't  seen  a  low-cost  airplane 
for  an  awful  long  time. 

Equally  representative  is  the  following 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon)  during  Senate  fioor  debate 
on  the  F-14  in  1969: 

Let  me  make  this  point  very  clear.  The  Navy 
experts  have  stated  that  if  they  designed  an 
aircraft  exclusively  for  air  superiority  without 
considering  any  other  mission  it  would  weigh 
only  600  pounds  less  than  the  present  F-14 
...  X  certainly  am  not  attempting  to  convince 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  that  the  F-14  is  a 
cheap  aircraft.  It  is  not.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  go  down  to  the  local  dime  store  and 
procure  complicated  weapon  systems  contain- 
ing the  highest  sophistication. 

The  Air  Force  light  fighter  prototype 
program  has  now  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag.  We  do  not  have  to  go  down  to  the 
local  dime  store.  American  designers  can 
themselves  give  us  flrst-rate  fighters  at 
prices  competitive  on  the  world  market. 

Admittedly,  these  fighters  exist  right 
now  only  on  the  drawing  boards.  There 


Is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
when  development  work  is  finished,  the 
Air  Force  will  have  fighter  prototypes 
which  score  very  well  in  aU  basic  require- 
ments for  air-to-air  success. 

LIGHT    FIGHTER    CAPABIHTIES 

Their  maneuvering  capability  will 
probably  put  the  P-14  to  shame.  In  all 
likelihood,  they  will  show  both  accelera- 
tion and  turning  performance  80  to  100 
percent  better  than  the  F-14  A.  In  fact, 
they  will  probably  be  the  first  aircraft 
actually  capable  of  executing  dogfight 
maneuvers  at  supersonic  speeds. 

They  should  be  able  to  achieve  this 
dramatic  performance  by  rigorously  elim- 
inating all  weight  not  essential  to  the 
mission  of  sh(X)ting  down  enemy  aircraft 
and  then  replacing  a  small  fraction  of 
this  weight  with  more  wing  area  and 
more  engine.  They  will  probably  weigh 
about  15.000-20,000  pounds — 25,000-30,- 
000  pounds,  not  600 — less  than  the  F-14. 

Because  they  will  be  smaller  physically 
than  a  Mig-21  and  also  have  smokeless 
engines,  they  should  be  very  difficult  to 
detect.  They  will  have  good  cockpit  visi- 
bility, too,  and  they  will  carry  no  air- 
borne radars  when  they  fiy. 

For  armament,  they  will  forgo  the 
Phoenix  and  the  Sparrow  for  thj  only  re- 
liable systems  we  have  developed  thus 
far — guns  tmd  the  simple  Sidewinder.  At 
the  same  time,  they  will  have  the  growth 
capability  to  carry  more  advanced  pas- 
sive missiles  such  as  the  Agile. 

Even  if  they  came  in  at  about  double 
the  $2.5  million  per  copy  now  expected 
if  they  are  produced  in  quantity,  they 
would  still  have  about  a  3-  or  4-to-l  cost 
advant£ige  over  the  P-14.  In  fact,  their 
cost  advantage  in  terms  of  sorties  deliv- 
erable in  combat  could  rise  as  high  as 
eight  to  10  when  their  probable  low  main- 
tenance times  are  considered. 

Their  range  will  be  a  significant  im- 
provement over  the  F-4,  and  It  could  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  F-14  under  maneuver- 
ing combat  conditions.  Finally,  they  will 
have  only  a  modest  air-to-surface  capa- 
bility and  no  complex  all-weather  avion- 
ics, at  least  in  the  standard  version. 

All  in  all,  they  are  likely  to  be  just 
what  many  of  our  pilots  have  long 
wanted  to  match  the  new  Soviet  fighters 
likely  to  be  tiumed  out  during  the  next 
5  to  10  years. 

A   NAVT   LIGHT  TIGHTER 

The  Air  Force  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  imdertaking  this  new  fighter  proto- 
type program  as  a  possible  complement 
to  the  P-15.  What  is  even  more  urgent 
is  that  the  Navy  imdertake  a  similar 
program  of  its  own. 

Light  high  performance  fighters  would 
obviously  be  ideal  for  carrier  use.  Their 
smsill  size  would  permit  a  spotting  factor 
of  less  than  one;  that  is,  it  would  be 
possible  to  accommodate  about  twice  as 
many  light  fighters  as  P-14's  in  the  same 
deck  space.  The  slow  takeoff  and  landing 
speeds  permitted  by  their  generous  wing 
area  and  thrust  would  make  them  better 
suited  to  carrier  takeoffs  and  landings 
than  any  current  Navy  fighters.  And  they 
would  greatly  alleviate  the  current  in- 
ability of  carriers  to  accommodate  suffi- 
cient maintenance  personnel  to  maintain 
today's  complex  first  line  aircraft. 

In  fact,  if  the  Navy  failed  to  undertake 


a  prototype  program  to  meet  its  own 
requirements,  the  Air  Force  prototypes 
could  prove  eminently  adaptable  to  Navy 
use. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  so  that 
I  may  make  an  observation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  Senator's  presentation 
and  in  the  remarks  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  wlU  make. 
However,  I  am  in  a  situation  where  I  am 
going  to  Eisk  to  be  excused  frcxn  the 
Chamber.  I  must  get  ready  to  meet  the 
situation  tomorrow.  The  Senator's  re- 
marks will  certainly  be  examined. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  have  given  most  of  my 
speech,  find  I  simply  have  a  brief  conclu- 
sion at  the  end. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  always  Interested 
in  the  Senator's  remarks,  as  well  as  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
conclusions  and  recommendations  are  as 
follows : 

VT.    CONCLUSIONS    AND    RKCOMMKNOATIONS 
NEW    NAVT    FIGHTER    NKEDXD 

First.  Our  single  most  important  need 
is  to  start  work  now  on  a  new  light  fighter 
development  program  for  the  Navy.  The 
F-14  simply  will  not  give  us  the  new  air 
superiority  fighter  our  national  security 
requires.  It  would  almost  certainly  be  no 
match  for  a  new  Russian  fighter.  And  it 
could  be  put  to  shame  by  a  new  light 
Navy  fighter  of  our  own. 

We  could  simply  wait  and  hand  the 
Navy  an  Air  Force  developed  plane,  but 
it  would  be  better  if  we  did  not.  A  Navy 
program  could  give  special  emphasis  to 
such  things  as  spotting  factor  constr£iints 
and  the  rigors  of  carrier  landings.  More- 
over, a  second  competitive  prototype  pro- 
gram at  this  time  would  give  more  de- 
sign teams  a  chance  to  maintain  and  re- 
furbish their  languishing  design  skills.  A 
second  program  would  also  provide  insur- 
ance against  not  finding  as  superior  a 
fighter  as  possible  in  the  Air  Force  com- 
petition. And  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $50 
million  for  each  of  the  two  contractors 
in  the  Navy  fly  off,  we  could  well  afford 
these  beneflts. 

If  work  were  started  this  fall,  the  new 
Navy  prototypes  could  be  retuiy  for  a  fly- 
off  in  about  2  years.  Another  2  years 
would  probably  then  be  required  to  make 
a  flnal  selection.  Initiate  production,  and 
make  first  deliveries  to  the  fleet.  This 
schedule  would  result  in  an  initial  oper- 
ating capability  date  for  a  new  light 
fighter  in  late  1975,  llttie  more  than  a 
year  after  the  F-14  IOC  date  currently 
contemplated. 

SCRAP   THE   F-14 

Second.  An  almost  equsdly  important 
need  Is  to  scrap  the  P-14.  The  F-14 
simply  carmot  hack  it  as  a  fighter,  so 
there  is  no  justification  for  keeping  the 
program  going  unless  we  wanted  to  buy  a 
limited  number  of  planes— perhaps  200 
or  so — for  altogether  different  missions. 
But  what  missions? 

Phoenix    missile    fleet    air    defense 
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against  the  Soviet  naval  throat  makes  no 
sense  at  all.  The  Phoenix  could  not  cope 
with  the  massed  bomber  attacks  it  was 
originally  designed  to  meet,  let  alone  the 
Soviet  submarine-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile and  torpedo  threat  which  has  been 
growing  in  recent  years.  And  if  we  in- 
sisted on  wasting  money  on  the  fleet  air 
defense  mission,  we  could  get  by  wasting 
less  if  we  put  the  Phoenix  on  the  A-6  or 
the  new  Sparrow  on  a  modified  F-4.  Ei- 
ther of  these  combinations  might  do  ev- 
ery bit  as  good  a  job  as  the  P-1 4 /Phoenix 
combination. 

We  certainly  do  not  need  the  F-14  for 
its  air-to-surface  capability.  We  already 
have  aircraft  designed  specifically  for 
the  interdiction  mission,  and  as  I  said 
earlier,  they  need  escorts,  not  competi- 
tors, when  they  fiy. 

The  F-14  can't  be  justified  either  for 
its  night  and  all-weather  capability.  It 
is  more  reliable  avionics,  not  new  high 
cost  airframes,  which  we  need  if  we 
want  to  perform  this  mission. 

r-4    MODlnCATIONS 

Third.  Also  required,  but  far  less  ur- 
gent, are  improvements  in  what  our  P-4's 
can  do.  Actually,  there  is  only  one  option 
which  deserves  a  go-ahead  at  this  time. 

We  can  and  should  put  leading  edge 
slats  on  a  portion  of  the  Navy's  F-4  force. 
The  cost  would  be  minimal  and  it  would 
give  us  a  fighter  superior,  in  fact,  to  the 
F-14A  till  the  new  light  fighter  came 
along.  If  we  bought  new  planes  in  pref- 
erence to  modifying  existing  F-4J's,  a 
carrier-capable  version  of  the  slats- 
equipped  F-4EP  now  being  sold  to  the 
Germans  would  probably  be  our  best  buy. 
The  F-4Er  has  been  stripped  of  the 
AWG-10  fire  control  system  already  on 
the  F-4J  and  itself  relies  not  on  the 
Sparrow  but  on  guns  and  the  Sidewinder 
as  its  primary  armaments.  It  would  be 
lighter,  more  maneuverable,  and  almost 
$2  million  less  expensive  than  any  other 
model  we  could  buy. 

Additional  F-4  modifications  could  also 
be  considered — new  fire  control  systems 
to  launch  the  new  Sparrow  in  the  fieet 
air  defense  role,  or  better  all-weather 
avionics.  But  the  least  we  could  do,  if 
we  took  this  route,  would  be  to  rigorously 
test  all  new  systems  involved  before  we 
went  and  stuck  them  on  the  planes. 

r-15    STUDIES 

Fourth.  Finally,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  low-priority  studies  of  the  F-15  as 
a  possible  Navy  aircraft.  I  fully  recognize 
that  it  is  a  better  fighter  than  the  P-14 
itself.  At  the  same  time,  there  Is  little 
it  could  add  to  the  capabilities  of  a  new 
Navy  light  fighter  and  modified  F-4's 
working  in  combination.  And  a  carrier 
suitable  F-15  might  turn  out  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  build  and  virtually  as  expensive 
as  the  F-14  has  become. 

Mr.  President,  the  F-14  program  is  in 
many  respects  a  microcosm  of  many  of 
the  problems  which  plague  our  defense 
establishment  today: 

Initial  cost  estimates  which  later  bal- 
loon; 

The  incredible  inertia  of  10-year-old 
ideas  which  have  never  been  thought 
through; 

The  failure  to  test  new  systems  before 
they  have  been  deployed;  and 


The  continued  emphasis  on  multi-mis- 
sion aircraft  which  do  no  mission  well. 

We  would  not  solve  all  these  problems 
just  by  instituting  the  recommendations 
set  forth  here.  But  we  will  have  made  a 
pretty  decent  start. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  another  out- 
standing analysis  of  a  problem  which 
faces  this  coimtry  today  namely,  what 
we  really  need  for  our  national  security 
as  against  the  cost. 

Before  making  a  brief  talk  I  would 
take  the  liberty  of  making  several  com- 
ments about  the  Senator's  outstanding 
presentation. 

On  page  6  he  mentions  the  Poxbat.  The 
Poxbat  is  a  high  altitude  interceptor,  but 
it  is  only  one  of  many  new  Soviet  fighters. 

For  years  I  have  been  protesting  the 
fact  that,  despite  the  spending  of  bil- 
hons  of  dollars  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, we  have  been  getting  the  ar- 
guments while  the  Soviets  have  been  get- 
ing  the  hardware. 

I  have  photographs  of  13  Soviet  fight- 
ers built  since  1954,  the  year  the  F-4 
was  laid  down.  There  never  has  been 
another  U.S.  air  superiority  fighter  laid 
down  since  then,  one  that  is  in  produc- 
tion today. 

I  notice  the  Senator  quotes  Kelly 
Johnson.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  Mr.  Johnson,  but  wonder  if  he  should 
not  concentrate  on  the  problems  of  Lock- 
heed instead  of  making  such  blanket 
criticism  of  the  efforts  of  other  com- 
panies. 

In  the  superb  presentation  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  paragraph 
that  impresses  me  the  most  could  be  the 
one  which  says : 

Phoenix  missile  fleet  air  defense  against  the 
Soviet  naval  threat  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
The  Phoenix  probably  couldn't  cope  with  the 
niassed  bomber  attacks  it  was  originally  de- 
signed to  meet.  let  alone  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched cruise  missile  and  torpedo 
threat  which  has  been  growing  in  recent 
years.  And  If  we  Insisted  on  wasting  money 
on  the  fleet  air  defense  mission,  we  could  get 
by  wasting  less  If  we  put  the  Phoenix  on  the 
A-6  or  the  new  Sparrow  on  a  modified  F^. 
Either  of  these  combinations  might  do  every 
bit  as  good  a  Job  as  the  P-14/Phoenlx  com- 
bination. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri.  As  we  all  know,  he  is  not  only 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  he  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  also  he  was  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force.  He  has  demon- 
strated a  most  remarkable  understanding 
of  the  necessity  for  insisting  on  discip- 
line and  insisting  on  recognizing  that  we 
do  not  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  re- 
sources to  pour  into  the  military,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  recognizing  that  we  must 
have  a  strong  military  force. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  how  deeply 
grateful  I  am  for  his  support.  There  is 
no  other  Senator  who  has  this  kind  of 
background  and  long  experience,  and  un- 


derstanding of  how  these  matters  come 
about.  In  addition,  he  has  had  successful 
practical  experience  in  business,  and  in 
adminlsteriiig  the  Air  Force,  and  a  long 
record  in  the  Senate.  I  think  he  speaks 
with  special  authority  and  force. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  those 
words  are  undeserved,  but  deeply  appre- 
ciated, especially  when  they  are  made 
by  the  great  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

In  the  context  of  his  recent  remarks, 
many  people  in  this  country  have  the  idea' 
that  national  security  depends  almost 
solely  on  the  latest  weapons  system.  I  dis- 
agree, and  once  again  present  that  true 
national  security  has  three  component 
parts. 

The  first  is  the  capacity  of  this  coun- 
try to  destroy  any  enemy  which  attacks 
us.  and  the  certainty  that  said  possible 
enemy  knows  this  to  be  true. 

That  is  true  deterrence,  and  all  we  can 
achieve  in  this  nuclear-space  age.  In  that 
category  I  think  the  United  States  is 
today  in  excellent  shape,  despite  the 
gloom-and-doomers.  the  constant  "warn- 
ers"  of  the  great  increases  in  the  other 
superpower's  capabilities. 

Second,  a  viable  economy  with  a  sound 
dollar.  There  has  been  obvious  proof  In 
recent  days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and 
years,  that  in  this  particular  category  we 
are  not  in  too  good  shape.  I  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  person 
who  has  warned  about  this  more  cwi- 
sistently.  more  accurately,  and  more  in- 
telligently to  the  American  people  than 
any  other  citizen  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin;  and  I  honor 
him  for  it. 

Slowly  but  surely,  as  is  true  of  many 
good  causes,  the  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  just  what  have  been  and  are 
his  contributions  to  a  sound  economy. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  what  is  true 
national  security,  and  I  will  not  dwell  at 
any  length  on  this  because  everybody  has 
his  own  thinking  about  it.  there  is  the 
credibility  of  the  Government,  the  faith 
of  the  people  In  our  system.  The  Presi- 
dent mentioned  this  in  his  inaugural 
address,  when  he  said  the  people  were 
"fed  up"  with  government.  I  accept  that 
observation  as  having  great  merit  and 
hope  we  can  all  do  our  best  to  see  that 
the  respect  of  the  people  for  their  Gov- 
ernment, credibility  in  their  Government, 
is  increased. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  r-14 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  case 
against  the  F-14.  in  typical  fashion  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  delivered 
another  thoughtful  and  well -researched 
statement. 

As  one  who  has  studied  aircraft  for 
some  years.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
many  of  the  points  he  makes  are  well 
taken  and  should  be  further  explored. 

Discussions  I  have  had  with  scores  of 
pilots  in  Southeast  Asia  would  bear  out 
what  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
lists  as  the  basic  performance  features 
which  those  who  actually  fly  these  planes 
in  combat  believe  are  essential  In  a  true 
air  superiority  fighter.  As  the  Senator 
puts  it,  in  measuring  up  to  these  essen- 
tial performance  capabilities,  "The  P-14 
just  can't  hack  it  as  a  fighter." 

In  his  opening  remarks  Senator  Prox- 
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MIRE  referred  to  a  recent  Pentagon  study 
which  shows  that  the  old  F-4,  modified 
only  with  leading  edge  slats,  could  out- 
perform the  F-14A  at  all  sp>eeds  likely  to 
be  encountered  in  a  dogfight. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  study  to 
which  he  refers  but  I  am  familiar  with 
another  study  which  substantiates  the 
conclusions  noted  above.  Let  us  note  at 
this  point  that,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, neither  of  these  studies  were  avsdl- 
able  to  the  committee  at  the  time  the  F- 
14  was  considered  in  committee  markup; 
and  I  believe  they  should  both  be  made 
public,  so  as  to  get  all  facts  on  the  table 
before  committing  additional  millions  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  and  if  it  goes  the 
way  of  other  planes,  billions  of  the  tax- 
p>ayers'  dollars. 

In  the  study  to  which  I  referred,  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  F-14  A  and 
the  P-4 — I  say  at  this  point  this  Is  no 
criticism  of  the  Navy,  because  the  F-4 
was  designed  by  the  Navy;  and  It  was 
such  a  good  airplane  the  Air  Force,  for 
the  first  and  only  time  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  accepted  it,  even  though  it 
was  not  their  own  design. 

Let  me  repeat,  in  the  study  to  which 
I  refer,  comparison  is  made  between  the 
F-14A  and  the  latest  production  model 
of  the  Navy  F-4J,  with  two  Improve- 
ments on  the  latter:  First,  maneuvering 
slats  which  will  provide  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  air  combat  capability;  and 
second,  a  new  digital  computer  incorpo- 
rated in  the  fire  control  system  so  as  to 
provide  improved  air-to-air  missile  con- 
trol as  well  as  air-to-ground  accuracy. 

With  these  relatively  minor  changes, 
calculations  show  that  the  F-4J  out- 
climbs  the  F-14A  measured  at  altitudes 
of  10,000,  20,000,  and  35.000  feet. 

At  combat  gross  weight,  the  F-4J  out- 
turns the  F-14A  at  altitudes  of  both  10.- 
000  and  30,000  feet. 

The  F-4J  also  accelerates  faster  than 
the  F-14  A  from  cruise  speed. 

In  other  words,  according  to  this  study 
as  well  as  the  study  mentioned  by  Sen- 
ator PROXMIRE.  the  F-4J  is  superior  to 
the  F-14A  in  meeting  the  major  criteria 
essential  for  a  true  air  superiority  fighter, 
as  was  brought  out  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  also  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Wny  then  do  we  plan  buying  a  new  air- 
craft which  costs  three  times  as  much 
as  a  modified  version  of  an  older  air- 
craft, despite  the  latter  outperforming 
the  P-14? 

Even  if  the  F-14A  is  as  good  as.  or 
slightly  better  than  the  F-4J.  it  would 
seem  incredible  that  this  Government 
would  spend  some  $16.7  million  per  plsme 
when  a  modified  aircraft,  already  in  the 
inventory,  with  the  same  or  better  capa- 
bility, could  be  obtained  for  one-third 
that  price. 

Anybody  that  has  any  remote  knowl- 
edge of  aircraft  knows,  from  the  stand- 
point of  spare  parts  and  maintenance. 
what  that  would  mean  in  the  saving  of 
tens  of  millions  of  additional  dollars. 

In  other  words,  this  procurement  bill 
contains  $806  million  for  the  purchase  of 
48  F-14A  aircraft;  but  for  this  same 
amount  the  Navy  coiild  purchase  165  su- 


perior aircraft  except  for  the  fact  the  lat- 
ter will  not  take  the  still  unproved  and 
most  controversial  Phoenix  missile. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  without 
reservation  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
in  his  opposition  to  the  F-14;  and  I  would 
hope  sill  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
give  full  consideration  to  the  logical 
points  he  presents  in  justification  of  his 
position  this  evening. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator very  warmly  on  that  excellent  state- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  utmost  urgency.  As  I 
understand,  a  decision  is  to  be  made  on 
this  on  October  1,  just  8  days  from  now. 
On  October  1  a  commitment  must  be 
made  with  Grumman  for  48  aircraft 
at  a  cost  of  about  $800  million.  The  House 
has  not  given  its  approval.  In  fact,  there 
are  indications  that  some  leaders  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  House 
are  against  this  expenditure.  As  I  say. 
they  have  not  acted  there.  The  Senate 
has  not  acted  on  it.  We  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  on  this  amendment.  I 
hope,  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  but 
it  Is  going  to  be  a  very  critical  vote,  be- 
cause, as  I  say.  we  will  have  immediately 
at  stake  $800  million.  We  know  what 
happens  once  we  go  down  that  road.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  procurement 
In  this  bill  this  year  for  over  $1  billion 
for  this  F-14.  Once  we  start  down  that 
road,  it  is  hard  to  put  on  the  brakes. 
Then  we  will  have  a  multibillion-dollar 
program  for  a  fighter  which  falls  painful- 
ly short  in  so  many  respects.  It  is  so  far 
behind  the  alternatives  that  are  available 
and  far  cheaper. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
right.  After  listening  to  the  able,  de- 
tailed, and  logical  presentation  he  has 
made  to  the  Senate  today.  I  would  hope 
that  just  once  the  Senate  would  not  ac- 
cept a  weapons  system  which,  as  he  has 
pointed  out  so  well,  does  not  fulfill  the 
mission  for  which  it  was  designed,  if  that 
mission  was  to  be  in  any  sense  an  air 
superiority  fighter. 

The  F-14A  was  to  be  simply  an  interim 
airplane  for  the  F-14B.  which  latter 
plane  was  to  use  an  engine  that  would 
have  made  it  a  more  modem  plane. 

Now  we  are  going  ahead,  as  luifortu- 
nately  we  have  heretofore  in  recent  years. 
Many  billions  of  dollars  have  recently 
gone  into  the  subsonic  A-7.  They  said 
when  they  presented  it.  "this  plane  can 
fly  a  thousand  miles  over  water  with  a 
heavy  load."  Well,  it  might  fly  a  thou- 
sand miles  over  water  with  a  heavy  load 
against  North  Vietnam,  but  one  can 
wonder  just  how  far  it  could  fly  with  a 
heavy  load  against  those  13  new  fighters 
we  are  talking  about  the  Soviet  Union 
has  produced. 

Now  we  are  back  on  the  same  old 
street.  People  in  the  Navy  have  already 
tried  to  sell  the  F-14  to  the  Air  Force  to 
replace  the  F-15  to  perform  the  air  su- 
periority mission  of  the  Air  Force.  That 
is  what  happened  on  the  A-7.  If  they 
could  get  that  production  they  would  get 
the  price  down  due  to  increased  volume. 

It  should  be  very  clear,  based  on  this 


superb  presentatiMi.  what  In  turn  should 
be  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sraiator 
very  much.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  previous  order  for  the  Senate  to 
convene  tomorrow  at  10  a.m.,  and  I  also 
understand,  and  the  majority  leader 
asked  me  to  emphasize,  that  there  is  an 
agreement  for  a  4 -hour  debate  on  the 
MIRV  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  that 
there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  4 -hour  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  DELETE  A  SENATE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  H.R,  4713 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Beall)  .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  42 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concuTring) ,  That  In  the  en- 
rollment of  HJl.  4713,  the  Clerk  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  be  authorized  to  delete 
Senate  Amendment  numbered  5.  which  In- 
serts at  page  3,  after  the  second  line  follow- 
ing line  6,  a  new  section  7. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  Informed  by  the  majority  leader 
that  this  concurrent  resolution  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  and  the  major- 
ity, and  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  say  just  a  few  words  on  what  the  res- 
olution does: 

Last  year,  with  respect  to  the  Reorga- 
nization Act,  we  had  a  long  debate  in  the 
Senate  relative  to  the  age  of  pages  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  wanted  the  age  of 
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the  pages  to  be  from  16  to  18,  and  it  was 
the  will  of  the  Senate  that  the  age  stay 
exactly  where  it  Is. 

I  fought  that  fight  then,  and  I  thought 
we  had  solved  that  problem  at  that  stage 
of  the  game,  so  that  the  House  could  do 
as  it  pleased  and  the  Senate  could  do  as  it 
pleased;  that  we  did  not  have  to  take  the 
dictate  of  the  House;  that  we  could  keep 
our  rules  and  regulations  as  they  had 
been  established  and  the  precedent  that 
had  been  established  in  the  Senate  for 
years. 

This  really  corrects  that  situation  in 
H.R.  4713.  It  deletes  that  requirement  as 
to  the  Senate  and  allows  the  House  to  do 
as  it  pleases:  and  it  leaves  the  age  limita- 
tions in  the  Senate  as  they  have  been, 
and  as  I  hope  they  always  will  be. 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN   INSTITUTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  House  joint  resolution 
at  the  desk,  wliich  was  reported  earlier 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  to  announce  the  occasion 
ot  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
to  designate  and  to  set  aside  September  26, 
1971,  as  a  special  day  to  honor  the  scientific 
and  cultural  achievements  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  joint  resolution  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, so  far  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No;  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. And  there  is  immediacy  in  the  re- 
quest, because  Sunday  is  the  26th. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


question  is  on  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 782,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 24, 1971,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

the  Senate  September  23,  1971 : 

Securities    and    Exchange    Commission 
PhlUp  A.  Loomls,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 

a   member   of   the   Securities  and   Exchange 

Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 

expiring  June  5,  1972. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  V.  W.  Sears,  pastor.  First  Baptist 
Church.  Annandale,  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

May  we  pray. 

Almighty  God,  our  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer, ova  Sustainer  and  Guide,  with 
thanksgiving  we  make  our  prayer  to 
Thee. 

Bless  these  assembled  Representatives 
as  they  address  themselves  to  the  busi- 
ness of  this  day  by  giving  them  a  wisdom 
higher  than  their  own  and  an  under- 
standing beyond  their  power.  Override 
any  human  error  by  Thy  power  to  trans- 
form evil  into  good,  and  may  the  peace 
of  God  that  passes  all  understanding 
guard  their  hearts  and  minds  in  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10090)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  public  works  for  water 
and  power  development,  including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration Eind  other  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley    Authority,    the   Atomic   Energy 


Commission,  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
81-754.  appointed  Mr.  Pell  as  a  member, 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE—  COM- 
MONWEALTH OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
AGAINST    PATRICK    MCLAUGHLIN 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

ElLBERG) . 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon,  after  the  House  had  ad- 
journed, I  was  subpenaed  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Phila- 
delphia. Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  testify  this  morning,  September  23, 
1971.  at  9  a.m..  at  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing in  an  action  designated  as  Common- 
wealth against  Patrick  McLaughlin. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  Hoase,  I 
was  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena, 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  involved. 
I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body. 

I  send  the  subpena  to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

WrrNESS  Subpena.  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
OP  Philadelphia.  Trial  DmsioN  Criminal 
Section 

The  City  and   County  of  Philadelphia,   the 
Commonwealth    of   Pennsylvania,    ss. 
Preliminary    Hearing.    Commonwealth     v. 
Patrick  McLaughlin. 


Hon.  Joshua  EUberg.  1130  Longworth 
Hoxise   Office    Building.    Washington.    D.C. 

On  September  23,  1971,  9  a.m.,  11th  and 
Winter  Sts.,  6th  Police  District. 

You  are  commanded,  by  the  Honorable  D. 
Donald  Jamleson,  President  Judge  at  Phila- 
delphia, to  appear  as  a  Witness  in  this  case, 
at  the  precise  time  and  place  Indicated  above. 

D.  Donald  Jamhson. 
President  Judge,  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  9615 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  the  report  on  the  bill  HJR. 
9615. 

COMMONWEALTH    OF    PENNSYLVANIA    AGAINST 
PATRICK    M'LAUGHLIN 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  with  respect  to  the 
previous  material,  I  did  not  get  the  date. 
I  heard  the  9  o'clock  mentioned,  but 
what  is  the  date  to  go  with  the  9  o'clock? 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  may  I  say  that 
this  is  another  separate  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
talking  about  the  previous  matter. 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  The  gentleman  Is  re- 
ferring to  the  previous  matter? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQTJIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  address  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to 
the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  parliamentary  inquiry 
is  as  to  what  was  the  date  referred  to  in 
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the  previouB  matter  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the 
date  referred  to  is  today's  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PRIVILEGES  OP  THE  HOUSE— COM- 
MONWEALTH OF  PENNS-yLVANIA 
AGAINST  PATRICK  McLAUGHUN 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the  House. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  after  the  House 
had  adjourned,  I  was  subpenaed  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Philadelphia,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  testify  this  morning, 
September  23,  1971,  at  9  a.m.,  at  a  pre- 
liminary hearing  in  soi  action  designated 
as  Commonwealth  against  Patrick  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
was  unable  to  comply  with  this  sub- 
pena, without  the  consent  of  the  House, 
the  privileges  of  the  House  being  in- 
volved. I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  this  bo<Jy. 

I  send  the  subpena  to  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Witness  Subpena,  Court  of  Common  Pleas 

OF   Philadelphia.  Trial  Division  Criminal 

Section 

The   City   and   County   of  Philadelphia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Preliminary  Hearing.  Commonwealth  v. 
Patrick.  McLaughlin. 

On  September  23.  1971.  11th  &  Winter.  9 
am  .  6th  Police. 

Hon.    William    A.    Barrett,    2423    Reed    St. 

You  are  commanded,  by  the  Honorable  D. 
Donald  Jamleson,  President  Judge  at  Phila- 
delphia, to  appear  as  a  Witness  in  this  case, 
at  the  precise  time  and  place  Indicated  above. 

D.  Donald  Jamieson, 
President  Judge,  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  9844,  ARMED  FORCES  MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  9844)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Hebert,  Price  of  Illinois,  F^her,  Ben- 
nett, Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Stratton, 
Arends.  O'Konski,  Bray,  Bob  Wilson, 
and  GuBSER. 


Mr.  BRO"5rHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  years  ago  our  good  friend 
Cleveland  Tucker,  Official  Reporter  of 
Debates,  invited  me  to  address  a  men's 
group  at  his  church.  Through  Cleve  I 
first  met  the  Reverend  V.  W.  Sears,  who 
offered  the  prayer  for  us  a  few  moments 
ago. 

Dr.  Sears  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  a  summa  cum  laude  graduate 
of  Wake  Forest  College.  He  received  his 
master  of  theology  from  Southwestern 
Baptist  Seminary  tmd  his  doctorate  of 
theology  from  Southern  Baptist  Semi- 
nary, and  came  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Annandale,  Va.,  14  years  ago 
after  having  been  in  the  pastorate  con- 
tinually since  1938  In  C^lahoma,  North 
Carolina,  Indiana,  and  Virginia. 

He  devotes  himself  to  helping  the  mem- 
bers of  his  church  learn  and  understand 
the  Bible  so  they  can  apply  it  for  them- 
selves in  every  area  of  their  lives,  includ- 
ing their  responsibility  to  be  Informed 
voting  citizens.  While  he  never  tries  to 
control  or  monitor  their  lives,  he  does 
try  to  make  them  understand  that  a 
man's  relationship  to  God  is  the  most 
important  part  of  his  life,  and  that  each 
man  is  responsible  to  God  for  total 
stewardship  of  that  life.  That  he  has  suc- 
ceeded is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  been 
privileged  to  know  and  work  with  some 
of  the  many  commimity  leaders  to  whom 
he  has  ministered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  we  were  privileged 
to  have  Dr.  Sears  with  us  today. 


THE  REVEREND  V.  W.  SEARS, 
GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

(Mr.  BROYHHIi  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  C.  W. 
BISHOP 

(Mr.  GRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  regret  and  sadness  that  I  inform 
the  Members  of  this  body  of  the  death 
on  yesterday  of  my  predecessor  and 
former  distinguished  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  Honorable  C.  W.  "Runt" 
Bishop  of  Cartersville,  111. 

"Runt"  Bishop,  as  he  was  affection- 
ately called,  served  with  great  distinction 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  1940  until 
1954,  a  total  of  seven  terms.  He  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  House 
Administration.  He  was  a  great  sports 
enthusiast  and  will  be  remembered  as 
the  manager  of  the  Republican  congres- 
sional baseball  team  during  his  congres- 
sional service.  Mr.  Bishop  was  a  warm 
and  affable  person.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
high  sense  of  patriotism  and  concern  for 
his  country.  His  passing  will  be  felt 
keenly  by  his  former  colleagues  and 
friends.  Mrs.  Gray  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Bishop  and 
other  members  of  the  family. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  passing  of 
our  former  Member,  the  Honorable  C.  W. 
Bishop. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


BUSING    OF   OUR    CHILDREN 

(Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  great  many  domestic  troubles  in  our 
country  today,  but  the  one  that  is  ht- 
erally  tearing  us  apart  is  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  our  children  miles  away  from 
their  homes  in  order  to  insure  the  proper 
racial  balance. 

It  is  an  unwanted,  unnatural,  and  un- 
real device  which  was  never  intended  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  be 
used  in  this  fashion. 

Apparently,  the  only  solution  to  this 
unbelievable  threat  to  our  great  public 
education  S3^tem  is  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Up  to  now,  approximately  35  consti- 
tutional amendment  resolutions  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  sponsors  and  cosponsors. 

Last  week,  a  substantial  number  of 
these  sponsors  met  and  agreed  that  for 
this  effort  to  have  any  success  at  all,  we 
must  agree  to  throw  all  our  support  be- 
hind just  one  bill  and  that  this  support 
must  be  bipartisan. 

Therefore,  on  yesterday,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed*  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  610  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 620  previously  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lent). 

The  Steed  resolution  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  where  it  must 
stay  for  7  legislative  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  which  wiU  probably  occur  on 
October  5,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa will  introduce  a  petition  providing 
for  the  discharge  of  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
at  which  time  we  must  proceed  to  obtain 
the  218  signatures  necessary  for  imme- 
diate consideration  by  the  House. 

As  soon  as  this  discharge  petition  Is 
available — probably  on  October  5 — I 
urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to  sign 
SIS  soon  as  possible. 


A  CRUEL  TAX  PACKAGE 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tenta- 
tively approved  a  bill  which  will  prove 
disappointing  to  the  average  taxpayer. 
Business  taxes  are  being  reduced  this 
year  by  over  $&  billion.  The  corporate  and 
individual  buyers  of  new  passenger  ve- 
hicles and  light  trucks  will  save  $2.5 
billion  in  excise  taxes. 

The  average  taxpayer  with  three  de- 
pendents and  an  Income  of  $9,000  will 
save  about  $26  in  his  annual  tax  bill,  or 
about  7  cents  per  day. 

This  tax  bill  is  designed  to  produce 
vibrant  blossoms  next  autumn  and  a  har- 
vest of  bitter  fruit  in  the  cold  seasons 
that  follow.  The  tax  package  is  harsh 
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and  cruel  to  the  indivldiutl  taxpayer. 
I  expect  to  oppose  it. 


NATIONAL  CANCER  ATTACK 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  National  Cancer  Attack 
Amendments  of  1971  that  were  intro- 
duced last  week  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers^,  whose  subcom- 
mittee on  PubUc  Health  and  Environ- 
ment is  holding  hearings  on  several  bills 
that  have  as  their  common  aim  the  de- 
velopment of  a  cure  for  cancer. 

This  bill  takes  the  view  that  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
"have  made  it  possible  to  bring  into  be- 
ing the  most  productive  scientific  com- 
munity centered  upon  health  and  disease 
that  the  world  has  ever  known." 

It  calls  for  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  to  coordinate  all  NIH 
activities  dealing  with  cancer  "into  the 
national  cancer  attack  program,"  and 
authorizes  $1.5  billion  over  the  next  three 
fiscal  years  for  cancer  work. 

Given  this  country's  acknowledged 
world  leadership  in  biomedical  science,  I 
believe  a  stepped-up  cancer  attack  with- 
in the  framework  of  NIH  is  the  best  way 
to  proceed  against  this  dread  disease. 

In  my  judgment  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  deserves  the  support  of  this 
House  for  attempting  to  reduce  the  emo- 
tion and  increase  the  good  sense  sur- 
rounding congressional  debate  on  this 
question. 


U.S.  BOMBING  POLICY  IN  LAOS 

(Mr.  HEBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  10  am., 
on  October  5,  1971,  in  room  2118,  Ray- 
burn  Building,  the  Carl  Vinson  Room — 
the  main  committee  room  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee — we  will  hear, 
in  executive  session,  a  briefing  on  TJ.S. 
bombing  policy  in  Laos. 

To  the  limit  of  the  size  of  the  room,  I 
invite  aU  Members  of  the  House  who  wish 
to  attend  that  meeting  to  be  present. 
Since  this  will  be  an  executive  session — 
dealing  with  classified  information — and 
in  accordance  with  committee  rules,  only 
House  Members  and  staff  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  will  be 
admitted. 


POLITICAL  TRICKERY 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  sick  and  tired  of 
Federal  Government  officials  and  agen- 
cies who  fail  to  notify  the  Member 
promptly  and  timely  when  a  project  in 
his  congressional  district  is  approved. 

It  Is  embarrassing  to  a  Member  of  this 
House  to  work  for  years  on  a  project, 


seek  the  proper  authorization  and  ade- 
quate appropriation,  and  often  find  him- 
self the  last  to  be  given  official  notice. 

In  order  to  adequately  answer  ques- 
tions and  inquiries  about  projects  a  Mem- 
ber should  be  immediately  informed 
about  the  status  and  final  approval  of 
such  a  project. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  embarrassing  to 
be  involved  in  hearings,  and  committee 
work  and  final  passage  of  the  basic  legis- 
lation and  then  later  to  learn  after  the 
fact  from  some  unofficial  source  that 
a  project  has  been  approved  in  the  con- 
gressional district  that  is  our  honor  to 
represent. 

It  is  uncalled  for  and  misleading,  and 
smacks  of  political  trickery,  an  attempt 
to  hoodwink  and  bamboozle  the  taxpay- 
ing  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind  this  House  that 
every  loan,  every  grant  approved  by  a 
Government  agency,  first  originates  in 
the  Congress,  and  was  gone  over  with  a 
fine-toothed  comb  in  committee  before 
final  approval.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
nonelected  officials  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  raise  revenues  and  authorize 
the  Goverrmient  project.  The  Constitu- 
tion clearly  provides  that  all  appropria- 
tion bills  are  to  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  make  this  point  crystal 
clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  contacting  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, asking  for  favorable  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  have  introduced  along  with 
many  colleagues  which  would  put  into 
law  the  requirement  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment simultaneously  inform  each  af- 
fected Representative  and  Senator  of  ap- 
proval of  any  contract,  loan,  or  grant.  My 
bill  would  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Members  be  notified  in  time  to  pre- 
pare an  appropriate  announcement  of 
the  loan  or  contract. 


BUY  AMERICAN 


(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  has  had  a  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" Act  since  1934.  Twenty-one  States 
and  territories  give  preference  to  domes- 
tic goods  in  their  purchasing  practices. 

Yet,  in  a  recent  decision  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court,  that  State's  Buy 
American  Act  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  was  an  "encroachment 
upon  the  Federal  Government's  exclusive 
power  over  foreign  affairs,  and  con- 
stituted an  undue  interference  with  the 
United  States  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions." This  decision,  unless  overturned, 
could  make  all  State  Buy  American  Acts 
and  regulations  unenforceable. 

Discontinuance  of  State  procurement 
practices  will  aggravate  the  Nation's  No. 
1  problem  of  creating  new  jobs  and  re- 
ducing employment.  Many  domestic  in- 
dustries are  severely  handicapped  with- 
out the  volume  of  State  business  and  the 
number  of  jobs  will  be  seriously  affected. 

Most  foreign  competitors  control 
prices  and  quantities  of  exports  through 
monopolistic  cartels  repugnant  to  the 


American  way  of  life.  Thus,  domestic 
manufacturers  are  placed  at  an  unfair 
disadvantage  in  attempting  to  compete. 
Federal  action  is  needed  now  to  allow 
the  States  to  continue  their  long-stand- 
ing "buy  American"  practices.  I  hope 
that  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  pave  the  way  for  remedial 
action. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERA-nON 
OF  H.R.  9166.  AMENDING  FURTHER 
THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  609  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  609 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9166) 
to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612).  as  amended.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
9166.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  2260  and  to  con- 
sider the  said  Senate  bill  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  609  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  9166  to 
amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  After  passage 
of  H.R.  9166,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  S. 
2260  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  consi- 
der the  same  in  the  House. 

H.R.  9166  authorizes  an  appropriation 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1972  in 
the  amount  of  $77,200,000.  This  is  $5  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amoimt  requested  by 
the  administration  and  $12.8  million  less 
than  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  size  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  de- 
clined over  the  past  5  years  but,  as  a 
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result  of  recruiting  efforts,  It  expects 
about  4,800  new  trainees  this  year  and 
5,800  new  trainees  in  1972. 

The  Corps  is  redirecting  its  program  to 
give  greater  emphasis  to  volunteers  with 
practical  experience  and  technical  skills. 
By  this  fall  212  voltmteer  families  will  be 
in  training  to  serve  overseas.  In  most  in- 
stances, both  the  husband  and  wife  will 
serve  in  a  volunteer  capacity  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  number  of  such  fami- 
lies will  increase  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  House  Reso- 
lution 609  which  would  make  in  order 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  9166  under  an 
open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
This  legislation  would  extend  for  1  year 
the  authority  for  the  Peace  Corps  and 
authorize  appropriations  of  $77.2  million 
for  the  agency  in  fiscal  1972. 

Peace  Corps  volunteer  strength  this 
calendar  year  Is  estimated  at  nearly  6,300 
and  is  projected  at  nearly  6,700  in  calen- 
dar 1972.  Trainee  recruitment  next 
year  is  expected  to  be  5,800 — up  1,000 
over  this  year's  recruitment.  All  this 
marks  a  reversal  in  the  declining  recruit- 
ment trend  since  1966  when  the  Peace 
Corps  was  at  a  peak  strength  of  over  12,- 
300  volunteers.  But  success  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  found  in  numbers  and  there 
is  every  evidence  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  more  than  made  up  in  quality  what 
it  has  lost  in  quantity.  The  new  empha- 
sis under  Director  Joe  Blatchford  has 
been  on  the  recruitment  of  more  volun- 
teers with  special  skills  for  which  there 
is  a  great  demand  in  the  developing 
countries.  This  new  recruitment  effort 
has  necessitated  reaching  into  the  rante 
of  married  couples  with  families  quite 
often,  and  by  this  fall  some  212  family 
units  will  have  entered  Peace  Corps  serv- 
ice. I  think  Director  Blatchford  is  to  be 
commended  on  this  and  other  new  direc- 
tions he  has  charted  at  the  Peace  Corps 
to  shape  that  agency  to  the  development 
needs  of  the  third  world  in  the  decade  of 
the  seventies.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Peace  Corps  will  continue  to  be  an  effec- 
tive vehicle  for  good  will,  imderstanding, 
and  change  around  the  globe  in  this,  its 
second  decade  of  existence. 

As  an  expression  of  his  confidence  in 
and  pleasure  with  Joe  Blatchford's  ef- 
forts at  Peace  Corps,  President  Nixon 
recently  appointed  him  as  Director  of  the 
new  Action  Agency  established  under  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1971 
which  merges  the  Peace  Corps  with  vari- 
ous domestic  volunteer  programs  includ- 
ing VISTA.  I  share  the  President's  confi- 
dence in  Joe  Blatchford's  leadership 
abilities  and  have  every  reason  to  believe 
he  will  give  new  life  to  the  Federal  volun- 
teer effort  through  ACTION. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  resolution  and  passage 
of  the  1971  Peace  Corps  Act  amendments. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  266 1 


Adams 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Baring 
Bell 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Brooks 
Burton 
Clark 
Clay 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Coughlln 
Davis.  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dow 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Esch 
Eshleman 


Flndley 

Fish 

Plynt 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Jonas 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Long,  La. 

McEwen 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mills.  Ark. 

Murphy,  N.y. 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Podell 


Poff 

Powell 

Qule 

Rees 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Shoup 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Thompson, 

N.J. 
iniman 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Watts 
Wiggins 
WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Yates 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  345 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  10729  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
SATURDAY 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  imtil  midnight 
Saturday  next  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
10729. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING   FURTHER  THE   PEACE 
CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9166)  to  amend  further 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OP     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  9166,  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 


By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mailliard)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  9166,  which  is  be- 
fore us  today,  is  a  short  bill  and  a  sim- 
ple bill.  It  does  just  one  thing.  It  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $77,200,0nn 
to  finance  the  operations  of  the  Peace 
Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Executive  request  was  $82,200,000. 
We  cut  this  by  $5  million. 

The  appropriation  for  last  year  waa 
$90  million.  The  authorization  in  this 
bill  is  $12,800,000  less  than  was  appro- 
priated for  the  Peace  Corps  last  year. 

The  bill  before  us  makes  no  changes 
in  existing  law  except  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Peace  Corps  will  continue  to  oper- 
ate in  fiscal  1972  under  the  authority 
and  the  same  limitations  that  have  been 
in  effect  during  the  past  year. 

Congress  during  the  present  session 
approved  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1971,  which  combined  the  Peace  Corps 
with  a  number  of  other  voluntarj-  pro- 
grams in  a  new  agency  called  ACTION. 
I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  this 
reorganization  made  absolutely  no 
change  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  still  governed  by  the  same  pro- 
visions of  law  that  were  in  effect  before 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  went  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  basic  leg- 
islation is  not  changed  by  this  bill,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  changing  and  has 
changed. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  it  sends  abroad,  and 
it  is  sending  volunteers  with  different 
qualifications  and  interests  than  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  now  recruiting  peo- 
ple with  technical  skills  which  are  needed 
in  the  less  developed  countries,  such  as, 
mechanics,  farmers,  and  specialists  in 
watershed  management  and  soil  conser- 
vation. The  Peace  Corps  is  sending  fewei 
liberal  arts  graduates  just  out  of  college. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  recruit  more 
skilled  volimteers,  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
sending  a  limited  number  of  volunteers 
with  families  overseas.  Authority  to  re- 
cruit volunteers  with  families  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  last  year.  There 
are  200  volunteer  families  in  the  Peace 
Corps  at  present. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  operating  in  59 
countries  and  will  have  6,690  volunteers 
serving  abroad. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  were 
over  12,000  volunteers  overseas  in  1966. 
I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Peace 
Corps,  instead  of  getting  bigger  and  bet- 
ter, is  getting  smaller  and  better. 

The  governments  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  continue  to  ask  for  the 
services  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  The 
details  as  to  the  countries  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  volunteers  are  set  forth  In  the 
committee  report. 

Every  few  months  it  seems  that  there 
is  a  report  that  some  government  has 
kicked  the  Peace  Corps  out  of  a  country. 
These  reports  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  foreign  coimtrles  are 
losing  interest  in  the  Peace  Corps.  On 
page  6  of  the  ccHnmittee  hearings,  there 
is  a  complete  list  of  the  countries  where 
the  Peace  Corps  has  been  terminated. 
There  are  16  altogether. 

You  will  note  that  in  two  cases — Ceylon 
and  Guinea — the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
kicked  out  twice.  After  a  change  in  the 
government,  the  Peace  Corps  was  asked 
to  come  back;  and  then  after  another 
change,  the  Peace  Corps  was  again  asked 
to  leave. 

Apparently,  in  none  of  these  cases  was 
there  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  There  was  no  crisis  involving  the 
behavior  or  activities  of  the  volunteers. 
In  general,  what  happened  was  that  a 
government  decided  that,  for  reasons  of 
internal  politics,  it  preferred  not  to  ac- 
cept the  services  of  foreigners.  The  peo- 
ple who  were  served  by  the  Peace  Corps 
and  who  were  closely  associated  with  the 
volunteers.  I  am  told,  in  all  cases  hated 
to  see  them  go. 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the 
people  of  the  less-developed  coimtrles. 
We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
Peace  Corps  has  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  there  are  over  47,000 
returned  volunteers.  Most,  but  not  all  of 
them,  are  young  people  who  have  bene- 
fited from  2  years  of  service  in  a  strange 
country.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  them 
are  better  citizens  because  of  this  expe- 
rience, and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  bene- 
fit from  their  presence  among  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  that  the 
Peace  Corps  continue  to  operate.  The 
less-developed  coimtries  need  the  serv- 
ices of  the  volimteers.  Many  of  our  own 
people  regard  it  as  a  privilege  and  an  op- 
portimlty  to  serve  abroad  as  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  redirected  its 
efforts  and  has  reduced  the  scale  of  its 
operations. 

The  authorization  in  this  bill  is  justi- 
fied, and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  Peace  Corps 
was  10  years  old  yesterday.  I  remember 
that  I  stood  in  this  well  10  years  ago  and 
asked  the  House  to  pass  the  first  Peace 
Corps  authorization  bill.  The  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress  from  Ken- 
tucky who  is  now  presiding  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  pre- 
siding as  chairman  during  that  debate 
10  years  ago  For  the  past  10  years  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky'  <Mr.  Natcher),  has  pre- 
-sided  over  everyone  of  the  debates  on  the 
Peace  Corps  authorization. 

All  of  us  in  the  House  recognize  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Natcheej  Is  a  fine  presiding  oCacer,  he  is 
a  stern  but  a  fair  taskmaster,  and  the 
Peace   Corps   benefited   from   his   skill 


and  the  judgment  he  has  displayed  In 
presiding  over  our  deliberation  during 
each  year  of  its  history. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Mailliard). 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  9166  which  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $77,200,000  to  operate 
the  Peace  Corps  in  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, has  reviewed  in  some  detail  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  legislation  before  us. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  what  he 
has  said,  but  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  emphasize  the  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  H. 
Blatchford,  the  Peace  Corps  has  tight- 
ened its  administration  and  reduced  the 
size  of  its  permanent  staff  by  29  percent 
at  a  saving  of  nearly  $3  million  in  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  emphasizing  the  skills 
needed  to  meet  high  priority  tasks  in  the 
host  countries.  Today,  the  Peace  Corps  is 
sending  fewer  volunteers  overseas  than 
just  a  few  short  years  ago,  but  more  of 
those  selected  for  overseas  service  have 
specific  skills  that  have  been  requested 
by  the  countries  concerned.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  today's  volunteers  are  considered 
skilled;  2  years  ago  the  figure  was  29 
percent. 

Under  the  new  policy,  requests  from 
countries  have  changed  dramatically. 
They  are  now  asking  for,  and  getting, 
volunteers  with  experience  in  agricul- 
ture to  work  in  agricultural  development 
and  the  green  revolution. 

Craftsmen  from  unions  and  industry 
are  going  abroad  as  vocational  education 
instructors.  The  interest  of  other  coim- 
tries in  the  environment  has  resulted  in 
requests  for  volunteers  who  are  special- 
ists in  areas  such  as  natural  resource 
development  and  wildlife  and  watershed 
management.  Through  these  and  other 
programs  the  Peace  Corps  is  helping  to 
meet  the  higher  priority  needs  of  the  host 
countries. 

The  Peace  Corps  new  approach  has 
had  a  favorable  response  from  appli- 
cants. In  fact,  applications  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  were  the  highest  in 
5  years.  This  means  that  the  Peace  Corps 
can  be  highly  selective  and  choose  only 
the  most  qualified  individuals  as  volun- 
teers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
concluded  its  first  decade  of  service.  Yes- 
terday. September  22,  was  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  into  law  of  the 
original  Peace  Corps  legislation  by  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Today, 
10  years  later,  the  Peace  Corps  has  ma- 
tured into  an  effective  and  responsive 
agency.  It  deserves  our  continued  sup- 
port. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,   I  yield  such  time  as 


he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pulton)  . 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  join  with  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan),  in  compli- 
menting the  present  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Natchxs  of 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Natchef  has  presided 
competently  over  this  authorization  bill 
for  the  Peace  Corps  every  year  for  the 
last  10  years.  Mr.  Natcher  has  done  so 
well  that  this  Peace  Corps  program  has 
received  overwhelming  approval  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  to 
those  Members  who  are  economy  minded 
that  the  permanent  stafif  of  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  reduced  29  percent  by  its 
present  Director,  Mr.  Blatchford.  This  is 
a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Likewise  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  made  a  cut  of  $5  million  in  the 
authorization  request,  from  $82.2  million 
to  $77.2  million.  This  tightens  the  budget, 
and  reduces  authorized  expenditures  for 
economy  purposes,  to  bring  the  Peace 
Corps  budget  to  a  level  to  conform  to  the 
reduction  in  Peace  Corps  personnel. 

Surprisingly,  we  have  this  year  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  people  who  would 
like  to  volunteer  for  Peace  Corps  service 
in  the  field.  This  is  a  good  sign  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  these  good  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, and  the  continued  excellent  accept- 
ance of  the  Peace  Corps  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  I  think  it  Is 
very  well  that  we  are  looking  ahead  to 
having  in  1972  as  volunteers  in  training 
5,800  new  applicants. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  increase  of  1.000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  over  this  year's 
figures.  That  Is  a  healthy  development  in 
my  opinion  because  it  shows  the  interest 
of  these  dedicated  people  who  want  to 
serve  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  who  want 
to  give  their  services  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  their  community  but  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.  Such  unselfish 
action  by  our  U.S.  citizens  of  high  char- 
acter and  courage  is  necesary  if  we  are 
to  make  this  world  of  our  work  and 
progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  we  in  the  United  States  are 
and  should  be  good  citizens  of  the  world, 
otherwise  we  citizens  of  America  are  go- 
ing to  find  that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult 
for  us,  that  we  might  have  to  resort  to 
arms  and  other  means  in  order  to  main- 
tain peace  and  progress.  This  would  be 
most  unfortunate.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  Peace  Corps  with  its  fine  dedi- 
cated volunteers,  and  assistance  to  the 
developing  peoples  of  the  world,  is  one 
of  the  best  instruments  of  peace  and 
progress  that  we  have  in  our  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Here  are  the  major  facts  on  the  Peace 
Corps: 

H.R.  9166  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $77,200,000  to  finance  the  operation 
of  the  Peace  Corps  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  sum  is  $12,800,000  less  than 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  committee  authorization  for  1973 
is  $5  million  less  than  the  sum  actually 
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requested  by  the  Peace  Corps.  The  com- 
mittee believed  this  reduction  could  be 
made  without  impairing  the  operation 
of  the  Peace  Corps  program. 

The  high  point  in  Peace  Corps  expend- 
itures was  $114,100,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1966.  Since  then  the  Peace  Corps  costs 
have  tapered  off  and  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1972  is  less  than  for  any  fiscal  year 
since  1963. 

The  Peace  Corps,  under  the  leadership 
of  Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  is  cutting  Its 
administrative  and  support  staff  and 
tightening  administrative  procedures.  As 
a  result,  administrative  expenses  have 
been  reduced  from  an  estimated  $31.4 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971  to  $28.4  mil- 
lion projected  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
has  declined  from  a  high  of  12,313  in 
calendar  year  1966  to  approximately 
6,300  volunteers  overseas  in  1971.  How- 
ever, a  shght  increase  to  6,690  In  1972  Is 
expected.  As  a  result  of  a  successful  re- 
cruitment effort,  the  Peace  Corps  expects 
to  have  4,800  new  trainees  by  the  end  of 
1971  and  5.800  new  trainees  in  1972. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  now  emphasizing 
practical  experience  and  technical  skills 
in  order  to  more  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments and  requests  of  the  host  countries. 
The  increase  in  applications  is  an  indi- 
cation that  potential  volunteers  with 
greater  maturity  and  skills  are  inter- 
ested in  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  as  It 
redirects  its  efforts  to  meet  the  high  pri- 
ority needs  of  low-income  countries. 

The  Peace  Corps  today  is  emphasizing 
quality,  not  quantity.  In  addition  to  dedi- 
cation and  enthusiasm,  today's  volun- 
teers are  being  selected  for  the  maturity, 
experience,  and  skills  that  will  enable 
them  to  effectively  serve  their  country 
overseas. 

'Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  House  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9166. 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  when  the 
Peace  Corps  was  established  10  years 
ago,  I  opposed  the  original  bill.  In  the 
years  since  it  was  founded,  I  have  fol- 
lowed closely  the  activities  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  have  criticized  its  selection  of 
individuals  who  give  our  country  a  bad 
name  while  serving  overseas. 

However.  I  have  been  pleased  to  note 
the  many  new  policy  and  program  devel- 
opments that  have  been  implemented  by 
Joseph  H.  Blatchford  to  make  the  Peace 
Corps  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
agency. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  directing  its  attention  to  the 
high  priority  needs  of  the  low-income 
countries.  These  countries  are  now  ask- 
ing for,  and  receiving,  more  men  and 
women  with  practical  skills  and  technical 
experience. 

Many  of  the  volunteers  are  husband 
and  wife  teams  under  the  new  family 
program.  One  such  couple  Is  In  Honduras, 
where  the  husband,  an  agronomist.  Is 
working  on  agricultural  projects.  His 
wife,  with  more  than  20  years'  experience 


In  radio,  directs  a  nutrition  education 
program  over  the  local  radio  system.  To- 
gether, they  are  helping  to  improve  the 
nutrition  of  the  people  of  Honduras. 

This  couple  is  typical  of  the  men  and 
women  with  technical  skills  who  are  do- 
ing their  part  in  high-impact  programs. 
A  rice  grower  from  California  is  develop- 
ing marketing  plans  for  farmer  coopera- 
tives in  Brazil.  A  wildlife  programs  ex- 
pert at  Everglades  National  Park  will 
plan  national  parks  in  Colombia  to  pro- 
tect that  country's  resources. 

There  was  doubt,  on  the  part  of  some, 
that  the  Peace  Corps  could  provide  the 
kind  of  maturity  and  skills  that  host 
countries  need  and  are  now  requesting. 
The  dramatic  increase  this  year  in  ap- 
plications is  proof  that  the  new  Peace 
Corps  emphasis  on  maturity  and  skills 
has  been  well  received.  It  is  also  proof 
that  the  confidence  of  the  Congress  in 
the  Peace  Corps  is  justified. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  I  urge  your  support  of  H.R. 
9166. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from' 
Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dennis 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

PERSONAL    TRIBUTE    TO    THREE    Or    OtTR 
COLLEAG17ES 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
pay  a  personal  tribute  to  three  of  our 
colleagues:  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  PorF),  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCuLLocH),  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  (Celler). 

Mr.  PoFF  is  under  well-deserved  con- 
sideration for  appointment  to  high  of- 
fice; Mr.  McCuLLOCH  and  Mr.  Celler 
have  endorsed  him  for  appointment  to 
that  office,  despite  the  existence  of  im- 
portant philosophical  differences  be- 
tween them. 

The  action  of  these  gentlemen — based 
on  their  long  and  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  outstanding  qualifications  of  our 
colleague  from  Virginia — Is  in  the  best 
American  tradition. 

In  our  profession — and  In  this  body — 
we  can  still  evaluate  a  man  on  his  per- 
sonal merits,  rather  than  through  some 
"knee-Jerk"  classification  as  "liberal"  or 
"conservative." 

I  salute  three  fine  American  gentle- 
men— our  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Virgrlnia,  from  Ohio,  and  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (23  U.S.C. 
2602(b)),  which  authorizes  approprtAtlons 
to  carry  out  the  purpoem  of  that  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1971"  and  "$98.- 
000.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1972" 
and  "$82,200,000"  respectively. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:   On  page  1.  line 


7,  strtke  out  "$82,200,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$77,200,000." 

AMENDMENT    OITXRZS    BT    MR.    GROSS    0»    IOWA 
TO  THE  COMMriTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  7,  strike 
out  the  figure  "$77,200,000  and  Insert  "$50  - 
200,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  which  is  a  little  less  than  a 
50-percent  cut  from  the  authorization  of 
$98  million  last  year.  I  do  so  because  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  reduced  in  the  las; 
few  years  from  strength  of  12.000  per- 
sons, in  round  figures,  to  6.000  in  round 
figures,  a  cut  of  approximately  50  per- 
cent. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
we  should  continue  to  ladle  out  money  to 
this  organization  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
have  in  the  past  when  the  number  of 
payrollers  is  being  reduced.  Moreover,  I 
hope  the  House  understands  that  the  ad- 
ministrative expense  of  this  organiza- 
tion will  be,  as  estimated  for  1972,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  planned  to 
spend  more  than  $28  milUon  for  admin- 
istration in  1972  on  the  basis  of  an  ask- 
ing for  $77.2  million. 

How  in  the  world  can  anyone  justify 
administrative  costs  of  $28  million  plus 
with  some  6,000  employees?  Are  they  any 
Indians  in  this  outfit?  Apparently"  they 
are  all  chiefs. 

I  know  that  when  we  had  the  public 
hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  I  saw  a  large  group  in 
the  hearing  room  and  I  asked  Mr. 
Blatchford  how  many  of  his  staff  he  had 
with  him  that  morning.  He  turned 
around  and  started  to  count.  Apparently 
he  lost  count  for  he  said,  "Suppose  you 
just  hold  up  your  hands  to  Identify  your- 
selves." He  had  about  20  of  them  over 
there.  I  do  not  know  who  was  running 
the  Peace  Corps  that  day. 

Yes,  this  thing  is  far  too  top-heavy 
with  administrative  costs. 

I  would  further  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Peace  Corps  been 
thrown  out  of  at  least  14  countries 
around  the  world  despite  all  the  glowing 
remtu-ks  that  you  have  heard  here  today. 
Does  anyone  know  of  any  other  orga- 
nization of  do-gooders,  including  the 
technicians  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
that  has  been  tossed  out  of  any  country? 
They  have  been  pulled  out  when  there 
was  clvU  strife,  or  a  civil  war  going  on — 
but  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  thrown 
out  of  14  countries,  ordered  out,  kicked 
out. 

When  this  organization  was  spawned. 
It  was  sold  as  being  temporary,  and  an- 
other internatlonsd  organization  that 
would  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  world. 
Everything  would  be  lovely,  and  the 
goose  would  hang  high.  We  were  near 
the  millenlum,  and  here  we  are,  10  years 
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later,  with  $1  billion  expended  on  this 
organization,  and  we  are  In  no  better 
shape  than  we  ever  were  around  the 
world.  In  fact,  we  are  In  worse  shape. 

Someone  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  if  we  did  not  have  Peace  Corps  there 
would  be  a  resort  to  arms.  We  have  had  a 
resort  to  arms.  We  already  have  a  war  on 
our  hands,  a  war  in  which  we  have  lost 
close  to  50,000  dead. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  some- 
thing else.  We  have  in  this  country  now, 
today,  a  wage-price  freeze.  We  have  rec- 
ognized Ein  emergency,  a  dire  financial 
emergency  in  this  country.  Steps  are 
being  taken — the  attempt  is  being  made 
to  stop  the  further  erosion  of  the  dollar. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  better  place  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  contribution  toward  the 
cause  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
dollar  in  this  country  than  to  cut  this 
particular  authorization.  I  caimot  think 
of  anything  we  need  less  than  the  Peace 
Corps  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
wtis  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  yielding.  I  am  loath  to  ask 
him  to  yield  for  a  point  of  information  in 
the  height  of  such  well-chosen  words 
and  such  expletives  of  denunciation  and 
revelation  of  true  fact.  His  oratory  has 
long  since  convinced  me. 

But  the  gentleman  spoke  of  Indians  a 
while  ago.  It  seems  as  though  we  Indians 
are  losing  some  of  our  tribe.  I  notice  in 
the  supplemental  views  of  one  of  our 
colleagues  that  he  has  deserted  our  ranks 
in  perpetual  opposition  to  this  foreign 
aid  giveaway  and  boondoggle  which 
bring  us  nothing,  at  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress, and  he  bases  it  on  the  fact  th^t  in 
cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Mr.  Klukas  is  being  sent  by  the 
Peace  Corps  to  Colombia  so  that  they 
can  develop  national  parks  for  future 
enjoyment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  means  for 
the  future  enjoyment  of  Colombians; 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  assume  that  they 
would  enjoy  their  own  parks.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  Smithscwiian  controls  our 
own  parks  in  this  country.  But  this  man 
must  have  the  expertise  that  Ls  extremely 
prevailing  on  our  departed  Indian  friend. 

Would  the  gentleman  have  any  idea 
about  where  goeth  our  friend  who  was 
formerly  in  opposition  to  the  Peace  Corps 
and  who  is  now  so  strong  for  it  in  his 
supplemental  views? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  see  the  gentle- 
man on  the  floor  today.  I  believe  he  has 
been  armointed  as  some  kind  of  an  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  HALL.  At  least  a  congressional 
representative  thereunto. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tes,  he  has  some  diplo- 


matic title  in  the  United  Nations  and  he 
may  have  a  copy  of  this  report  in  his 
pocket  up  at  the  United  Nations  so  he 
can  show  his  new-found  associates  the 
position  that  he  takes  on  these  matters. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  these 
separate  and  supplemental  views  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman.  I  do  know  that 
he  is  In  new  and  different  company  In 
New  York  with  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  what  wsis  spent  last  year  on  such 
outfits  as  the  Peace  Corps,  nor  how  much 
some  Members  would  like  to  spend.  The 
grave  question  that  faces  every  Member 
of  Congress  is  how  to  save  the  faltering 
economy  of  this  country,  stop  inflation 
and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  dollar 
which  is  in  dire  distress  at  home  and 
abroad.  Here  is  the  time  and  place  to 
save  a  few  million  and  give  evidence  of 
at  least  a  small  measure  of  responsibility. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  the 
author  of  the  supplemental  views  printed 
in  the  committee  report  has  been  con- 
verted. I  hope  his  experience  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  his  expo- 
sure to  the  true  facts  has  something  to 
do  with  that  conversion. 

I  have  long  hoped  that  a  similar  ex- 
posure would  have  the  same  effect  on 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  Ls  the 
author  of  this  amendment.  I  have  always 
hoped  that  we  would  enable  him  to  see 
the  light,  but  we  seem  to  be  working  in 
the  dark. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  since  he  mentioned  my 
name? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  a  moment  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

I  have  something  else  to  say  about  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  He  knows  my  high 
regard  for  him  and  he  is,  as  I  have  said 
many  times,  a  very  valuable  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  can  see  why  a  large  audience  of 
Peace  Corps  employees  woiild  turn  out 
when  we  have  an  open  hearing.  The  gen- 
tleman presents  his  views  in  an  enter- 
taining manner  so  that  he  brings  a  good- 
sized  audience  to  the  committee  room. 

Wiiat  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  passed  up  the  op- 
portunity to  be  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  this  year.  He 
Is  directly  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  author  of  the  supplemental  views  on 
the  Peace  Corps  is  in  New  York  as  a  dele- 
gate because  it  was  the  turn  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  to  go  to  the  U.N.  this 
year.  I  know  that  both  the  ranking 
minority  Member  and  I  tried  to  twLst  the 
gentleman's  arm  to  go  to  New  York  so 
that  he  could  benefit  from  exposure  to 
the  U.N.  in  action.  But  I  guess  in  his 
wisdom,  the  gentleman  decided  that  It 
was  not  for  him  He  is  responsible  for 
the  gentleman  from  Ilhnols  'Mr.  Der- 
wiwsKi)  being  at  the  U.N.  and  I  want  to 
give  him  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr  Gross)  . 


Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  could  not  and  did  not  order 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  put  In  an 
appearance  at  the  United  Nations  Tower 
of  Babel.  He  went  of  his  own  volition. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  did  not  em- 
bark upon  the  U.N.  mission  for  at  least 
one  reason — he  would  have  been  sorely 
tempted  to  climb  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  replace  the  torch  with  a  tin  cup. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  been  laboring  in  the 
dark,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because 
I  have  seen  all  the  light  I  need  to  be  op- 
posed to  It. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  I  have  said,  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  very  valuable  member  of  the 
committee.  I  know  of  no  member  of  the 
committee  who  does  his  homework  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  He  is 
always  attentive. 

I  want  to  speak  to  the  amendment  for 
a  moment.  The  gentleman  offered  an 
amendment  to  cut  the  bill  by  $27  million. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  bill.  When  the  budget  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  Congress  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  President's  budget  contained  a 
figure  of  $73,200,000  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
But  the  budget  also  included  a  qualifying 
statement  that  an  additional  request 
might  be  made  if  the  Peace  Corps  were 
able  to  recruit  a  large  enough  number 
of  volunteers  when  the  President  sent  his 
Peace  Corps  message  to  the  Congress, 
which  was  last  April.  It  included  an  ad- 
ditional request  for  funds  because  of  the 
increased  recruitment  and  the  new  em- 
phasis on  technical  skills  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  opening  statement. 

So  that  when  the  Presidential  message 
came  up,  an  additional  $9  million  was  re- 
quested, making  the  total  request  for  the 
Peace  Corps  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
$82,200,000. 

The  committee  went  over  the  recruit- 
ment program.  We  examined  it  and  had 
the  staff  analyze  the  situation,  and  we 
felt  that  the  request  for  the  $9  million 
was  too  high.  The  committee  reduced  it 
by  $5  million.  It  reduced  the  request  from 
$82,200,000  down  to  $77,200,000. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  new  em- 
phasis in  the  Peace  Corps.  We  are  bring- 
ing older  people  and  people  with  skills 
into  the  Peace  Corps.  As  my  friend  from 
Illinois  has  said,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
grown  up.  It  is  getting  more  mature.  We 
are  beginning  to  see  volunteers  who  have 
work  experience  in  technical  fields  come 
forward. 

I  would  hate  to  see  this  effort  shot 
down  by  a  drastic  cut  which  would  do 
serious  damage  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Moroam 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  us  consider  the 
matter  of  the  wage  freeze.  We  are  talking 
about  individuals  who  are  rolunteering  2 
years  out  of  their  lives  for  a  $75-a-month 
wage.  They  are  volunteers.  I  would  not 
want  to  attempt  to  freeze  some  little  vol- 
unteer who  has  a  missionary  spirit  and 
who  is  willing  to  spend  2  years  of  his 
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life  overseas  attempting  to  serve  his 
countr>-  for  $75  a  month.  Their  wages 
were  frozen  when  they  volunteered  to 
make  this  sacrifice  by  serving  2  years 
overseas. 

So  I  hope  we  take  that  point  into 
consideration.  A  $20  million  cut  at  this 
stage  of  its  operation  would  practically 
destroy  the  Peace  Corps  and  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  that  my  amendment 
would  leave  $50,200,000,  and  that  would 
easily  provide  $28  million  for  the  Blatch- 
ford  empire  to  administer  this  program. 
That  seems  to  be  the  main  purpose,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  must  say  also  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  mention  that  Mr.  Blatch- 
ford  this  year  has  reduced  his  admin- 
istrative expenses  by  over  $3  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  from  $31  million  to 
$28  million. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  a  reduction. 
The  whole  program  is  getting  more  com- 
pact and  more  drastically  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 
/^Ux.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
^  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  committee  chairman  just  a 
moment  ago  said  that  Mr.  Blatchford 
had  been  responsible  for  reducing  the 
budget  by  $3  million.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  said  a  moment  ago 
that  the  number  of  personnel  in  the  ad- 
ministrative positions  had  been  reduced 
by  29  percent.  On  page  2,  the  report  says 
that  last  year  administrative  costs  were 
approximately  $31.4  million.  Now,  29 
percent  of  that  is  more  than  $9  million. 
Where  is  the  difference  between  the  $3 
million  actually  saved  and  29  percent 
of  $31  million,  which  would  be  $9  mil- 
lion? That  is  $6  million  cushion  there. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  29 
percent  represents  people,  and  the  people 
do  not  directly  refer  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars, so  there  is  no  reason  why  those  fig- 
ures should  jibe. 

Mr.  MYERS.  So  the  29  percent  does 
not  really  mesm  anything. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  gentleman  is  supporting  the 
Federal  pay  raise  or  not,  but  we  also 
have  to  take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  to  respond  to  this  ques- 
tion. Were  there  not  more  raises  than 
Just  the  mandatory  raise  given  out  at 
the  Peace  Corps  downtown?  After  the  29 
percent  were  released,  was  not  just  about 
everyone  Increased  in  grade  or  rate,  so 
that  just  about  everyone  got  an  increase? 
That  is  the  information  I  get,  so  there 
just  was  not  very  much  saving. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman's  InformaUon  Is  correct 
There  were  some  increases,  but  one  could 


not  say  everyone  got  an  increase.  There 
were  very  few  increases. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  because  I  think  that  is 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  any 
austerity  in  the  program.  I  have  listened 
to  the  debate  this  afternoon,  and  I  do 
not  see  where  the  American  taxpayer  is 
getting  his  money's  worth.  I  believe  in 
the  program,  if  they  are  doing  their  job, 
but  I  believe  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  get  the  Job  done  properly  is  to  vote 
for  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
8  of  the  hearings,  the  gentleman  will  see 
a  table  comparing  the  number  of  peo- 
ple receiving  different  pay  rates.  It  does 
not  indicate  a  large  increase  in  salaries 
and  pay  grades  among  Peace  Corps  em- 
ployees over  the  past  year. 

If  the  gentleman  would  look  at  pages 
8  and  9  of  the  committee  hearings  on 
this  authorization,  he  will  see  that  his 
allegation  is  not  entirely  accurate. 
Among  those  Peace  Corps  employees  who 
earn  $16,000,  or  above,  per  annum,  the 
number  was  reduced  from  342  in  fiscal 
year  1970  to  336  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  28. 

TELLER    VOTE    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs. 
Gross,  Mailliard,  Morgan,  and  Myers. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  113,  noes 
232,   not   voting  88,  as  follows: 


NOES— 232 


[Roll  No.  267] 

1  Recorded  Teller 

Vote] 

AYES— 113 

Abbltt 

Downing 

Montgomery 

Abemethy 

Duncan 

Myers 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Flowers 

Nichols 

Archer 

Oallflanakls 

O'Konskl 

Baker 

Ooodllng 

Passman 

Belcher 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pettis 

Betta 

Orlffln 

Plmle 

BevlU 

Gross 

Poage 

Bow 

Gubser 

Price,  Tex. 

Bray 

Hagan 

Purcell 

Brlnkley 

Haley 

Randall 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Hall 

Rarick 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hammer- 

Roberts 

Burleson,  Tex. 

schmldt 

Robinson,  Va. 

BurllBon,  Mo. 

Harsha 

Roncallo 

Byron 

Henderson 

Rousselot 

Cabell 

Hogan 

Runnels 

Caffery 

Hosmer 

Satterfleld 

Camp 

HuU 

Baylor 

Carter 

Hungate 

Scherle 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Hunt 

Scbmltz 

Chappell 

Hutchinson 

arott 

Clancy 

Ichord 

Sebellus 

Clawaon,  Del 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rlkes 

Collier 

Jones,  N.C. 

Skubltz 

Collins.  Tex. 

King 

Slack 

Colmer 

Kuykendall 

Snyder 

Crane 

Kyi 

Spence 

Daniel,  Va. 

Landgrebe 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Davis,  S.C. 

LatU 

Stuckey 

Davis.  Wis. 

Lujan 

Terry 

de  la  Qaraa 

McColUster 

Thompson,  Oa 

Delaney 

McCuUoch 

Thone 

Dennis 

Mann 

Waggonner 

Devlne 

Mathls.  Oa. 

White 

Dickinson 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whltten 

Dorn 

Mills.  Md. 

Wylle 

Dowdy 

MImU 

Young.  Fla. 

Abourezk 

Prenzel 

Natcher 

Abzug 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Albert 

Fuqua 

Nix 

Alexander 

Garmatz 

Obey 

Anderson. 

Gaydoe 

OHara 

Calif. 

Glalmo 

ONeUl 

Anderson,  ni. 

Goldwater 

Patman 

Andrews. 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

N.Dak. 

Grasso 

Pelly 

Annunzlo 

Green.  Pa. 

Perkins 

Arends 

OrllBths 

Peyser 

Ashley 

Qrover 

Pickle 

Asplnall 

Gude 

Pike 

BadiUo 

Halpem 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Barrett 

Hamilton 

Price,  ni. 

Beglch 

Hanley 

Puclnskl 

BeU 

Harrington 

Qule 

Bennett 

Harvey 

Quillen 

Bergland 

Hastings 

Railsback 

Blester 

Hathaway 

Rangel 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Reld,  m. 

Blanton 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Reld.  N.Y. 

Blatnlk 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Reuss 

Boggs 

Helstoskl 

Rhodes 

Boland 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Rlegle 

Boiling 

Holifleld 

Roblson.  NY. 

Brademas 

Horton 

Roe 

Braaco 

Howard 

Rogers 

Broomfleld 

Jacobs 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Brotzman 

Jarman 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Johnson.  Calll 

.  Rosenthal 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rostenkowski 

Broyhlll.N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Roush 

Buchanan 

Kastenmeler 

Roy 

Burke,  Mass. 

Kazen 

Roybal 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Keating 

Ryan 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kee 

Sandman 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Keith 

Bar  banes 

Carney 

Kemp 

Scheuer 

Cederberg 

Koch 

Schneebell 

CeUer 

Kyros 

Schwengel 

Chamberlain 

Leggett 

Selberling 

Chlsholm 

Lent 

Shipley 

Clausen. 

Link 

Shrlver 

DonH. 

Uoyd 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Clay 

Long.  Md. 

Stanton. 

Cleveland 

McClory 

J.  wmiam 

Conable 

McCloskey 

Stanton. 

Conte 

McClure 

James  V. 

Conyers 

McCormack 

Steele 

Corman 

McDade 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Cotter 

McDonald, 

Stratton 

Coughlln 

Mich. 

Stubblefield 

Daniels.  NJ. 

McFall 

Sullivan 

Danielson 

McKay 

Symington 

Davis.  Ga. 

McKevltt 

Talcott 

Dellenback 

McKlnney 

Taylor 

Dellums 

Macdonald. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Denholm 

Mass. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dent 

Madden 

Thomson.  Wis 

Donohue 

Mnhon 

Udall 

Dow 

Mailliard 

VanDeerlln 

Drinan 

Matsunaga 

Vander  Jagt 

Dulskl 

Mayne 

Vanlk 

du  Pont 

Mazzolt 

Wampler 

Dwyer 

Meeds 

Ware 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Melcher 

Whalen 

Edwards.  Calif 

Metcalfe 

Whalley 

Ell  berg 

Mikva 

Whltehurst 

Erlenbom 

MUler.  Calif. 

Williams 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mlnlsh 

WUson.  Bob 

Pascell 

Mink 

Wolff 

Flood 

Mitchell 

Wnght 

Foley 

Monagan 

Wydler 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Moorhead 

Wyman 

Ford. 

Morgan 

Yatron 

William  D. 

Morse 

Young.  Tex. 

Forsythe 

Moaher 

Zablockl 

Fountain 

Moss 

Zton 

Frellnghuysen 

Murphy,  ni. 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING — 88 

Adams 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Addabbo 

Plndley 

Iiennon 

Anderson, 

Fish 

Long.  La. 

Tenn. 

Plsher 

McBwen 

Ashbrook 

Flynt 

McMUlan 

Aspln 

Praser 

Martin 

Baring 

Prey 

Matfalas.  Calif. 

Blaggl 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Michel 

Blackburn 

Gallagher 

MUls.  Ark. 

Brooks 

Gettys 

Kflnnhull 

Burton 

Gibbons 

MoUohan 

Clark 

Gray 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Collins.  lU. 

Hauna 

Nelsen 

Culver 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pepper 

Derwlnskl 

Hansen.  Wash. 

PodeU 

Dlgga 

Hays 

Poff 

Dlngell 

H*bert 

PoweU 

Sokhardt 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Bdmondaon 

HlUU 

Reea 

Edwards.  La. 

Jonas 

Rodlno 

BKh 

Karth 

RU)H>e 

Eahleman 

Klucsynskl 

Ruth 
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8t  Oermaln 

Stephen! 

Watta 

Sboup 

Stoke* 

WldnaU 

SUk 

Thompson, 

N.J.  Wlgglna 

Smith,  Calif. 

Tleman 

WllJon, 

Smith.  Iowa 

Tniman 

CharleaH 

Springer 

Veysey 

Winn 

Staggen 

Vlgorlto 

Wyatt 

Steed 

Waldle 

Yates 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  committee  amendm.ent. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcheh,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9166)  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  609,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofifer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out equivocation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  9166,  to  the  Committee  on  PorelKn 
Affairs.  "^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  609,  I  call  up  from 
the  Speaker's  table  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration the  bill  S.  2260. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

Bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2260 
An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  3(b) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2603(b)), 
which  authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purpoaes  of  that  Act,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "IQTl"  and  "t08 .800,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '•1972"  and  "$77  - 
200,000",  respectively. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  9166)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

( Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  If 
any,  and  the  schedule  for  the  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  minority  leader  yielding. 

The  program  for  this  week  has  been 
concluded,  and  I  shall  ask  that  we  go 
over  until  Monday  next. 

For  next  week  the  schedule  Is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday  we  have  four  bills  sched- 
uled from  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

H.R.  10383.  to  enable  individuals  and 
firms  to  incorporate; 

H.R.  10784,  to  amend  District  of  Co- 
lumbia election  laws; 

H.R.  456,  tax-exempt  Reserve  OflQcers 
Association;  and 

H.R.  10738,  to  regulate  practice  of 
dentistry. 

There  are  also  seven  suspensions: 

H.R.  9212,  black  lung  benefits; 

S.  1253,  to  authorize  domestic  and  in- 
ternational studies  and  programs  relat- 
ing to  patents; 

H.R.  10203,  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Act  of  1964; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  374, 
humane  treatment  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war; 

H.R.  8817.  to  further  cooperative  for- 
estry programs; 

H.R.  10538.  to  extend  the  authority  for 
insuring  loans  under  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act;  and 

H.R.  3304.  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27,  1954 — commonly  known  as  the 
Fisherman's  Protective  Act — to  conserve 
and  protect  Atlantic  salmon  of  North 
American  origin. 

On  Tuesday,  HR.  10351,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  amendments,  or  the 
poverty  bill,  as  it  Is  commonly  known. 
We  will  consider  only  the  rule  on 
Tuesday. 

This  is  to  be  followed  by  H.R.  6893, 
weather  modincatlon  reporting,  which  is 


to  be  considered  imder  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  have  the  gen- 
eral debate  only  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  amendments,  under  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

And  then  for  Thursday  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  the  conclusion  of  HJl. 
10351,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
amendments,  and  H.R.  8085,  executive 
agencies  age  requlranents  bill,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

And,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time.  Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

I  would  also  like  to  aimounce  that  there 
will  be  no  votes  after  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday 
because  of  the  religious  holiday,  Yom 
Kippur,  which  begins  at  sundown  on 
that  day.  Also,  there  will  be  no  votes 
on  Wednesday  which  Is  the  holiday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  Wednesday 
there  will  be  the  consideration  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  amendments, 
and  general  debate  only? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct,  but  no 
votes  are  scheduled. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  that 
there  are  four  District  bills  on  Monday 
or  no  District  bills  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  There  are  four  District 
bUls:  H.R.  10383,  H.R.  10784,  HJR.  456. 
and  HJl.  10738.  Monday  is  District  day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  im- 
derstanding  with  reference  to  those  four 
District  bills  that  consent  must  be  ob- 
tained today  for  them  to  be  filed  or  they 
will  not  be  eligible  for  consideration;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Huh- 
GATE),  a  member  of  the  committee,  is 
present  and  he  can  answer  the  gentle- 
man. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  27,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourns  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  business  in  order 
imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRKTT  OP  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  certain 
reports  on  the  bills: 

H.R.  10383,  to  enable  individuals  and 
firms  to  incorporate; 

H.R.  10784,  to  amend  District  of  Co- 
lumbia election  laws; 

H.R.  456,  tax  exempt  Reserve  Officers 
Association;  and 

H.R.  10738,  regulate  practice  of  den- 
tistry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  bills  to 
which  the  majority  leader  just  referred. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LABOR     AND     MANAGEMENT    CALL 
FOR  EASING  OP  BIG  TAX  LOAD 

<  Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  press  coverage  in  the  nation's 
news  media  about  what  national  labor 
and  business  leaders  have  to  say — sup- 
posedly on  behalf  of  the  people  these 
leaders  represent — on  areas  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  groups. 

But,  all  too  often  little  attention  is 
given  to  what  "grassroots"  business  and 
labor  leaders  actually  believe  and  more 
importantly  what  they  agree  on. 

Recently,  in  my  congressional  district 
of  Florida — a  State  which  more  and  more 
is  being  considered  a  fairly  representative 
cross-section  of  the  Nation — a  group  of 
people  representing  labor  and  manage- 
ment met  to  determine  what  common 
goals  both  interests  shared.  That  group 
came  up  with  the  following  mutual  ob- 
jectives: 

First,  the  lightening  of  the  heavy  tax 
load  carried  by  middle-income  workers; 

Second,  the  adjustment  of  unfair  for- 
eign competition;  and 

Third,  the  abolition  of  the  welfare 
state. 

The  following  article  from  the  Fort 
Myers  News-Press  is  an  account  of  this 
meeting  of  the  minds  of  labor  and  man- 
agement at  the  level  which  is  most  mean- 
ingful and  should,  therefore,  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress : 

[Prom  the  Fort  Myers   (Fla.)   News-Press, 

Sept.  16,  1971] 

Labor  and  Management  Call  for  Easing  of 

Big   Tax   Load 

(By  Vlnce  Smith) 

Lightening  of  the  heavy  tax  load  carried 
by  middle  Income  workers,  adjustment  of 
unfair  foreign  competition  and  abolition  of 
the  welfare  state  should  be  common  goals 
of  labor  and  management,  a  local  panel  of 
representatives  from  both  groups  agreed 
Wednesday. 

Five  Lee  County  business  leaders,  four  lo- 
cal union  representatives,  Mayor  Oscar  M. 
Corbln  and  moderator  Robert  Cody  Brown 
discussed  mutual  meeting  grounds  for  labor 
and  management  during  a  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Holiday  Inn. 

A  congressional  proposal  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  Income  of  $2,400  was  oppoeed  by  the 
union  members  in  attendance. 

James  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  business  manager  of 
the  electrical  workers  union,  said,  "If  there 
Is  going  to  be  a  guaranteed  annual  Income, 
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It  should  be  negotiable — something  that  In- 
dustry and  the  unions  can  both  live  with." 

IN  THS  LIMBO 

Brown  dismissed  ftirther  talk  on  the  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  as  proposed  In  a 
House  of  Representatives  bill  when  he  said, 
"I  believe  this  thing  Is  in  a  limbo  for  a  long 
time  to  come." 

Bill  Branch,  Fort  Myers  automobile  dealer, 
swung  the  discussion  to  the  welfare  state. 
"We  must  have  less  give-away  by  the  gov- 
ernment. We  need  to  get  people  employed 
rather  than  taken  care  of,"  he  said. 

Miller  suggested  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment establish  "more  stringent  import-ex- 
port regulations  so  that  we  can  get  American 
people  to  buy  American  products." 

Contractor  Casslus  L.  Peacock  said,  "We've 
put  the  foreign  countries  in  business  by  ex- 
porting our  technical  know-how." 

"We  should  put  down  the  same  rules  for 
the  Importation  of  Japanese  goods  that  the 
Japanese  put  down  for  the  importation  of 
our  goods,"  Brown  said. 

FOREIGN    AID   blasted 

Frank  Williams,  business  manager  for  the 
local  masons  and  bricklayers  union,  blasted 
the  government's  foreign  aid  program.  "If  we 
cut  out  all  this  foreign  give-away,  we'd  get 
well  in  six  years." 

H.  R.  Bollinger,  president  of  United  Tele- 
phone Co.,  said  deficit  spending  by  the  fed- 
eral government  was  being  financed  by  the 
country's  middle  income  group. 

"The  tax  load  is  affecting  our  goods  and 
services  and  we  cannot  carry  any  more  of 
these  taxes,"  Bollinger  said. 

"Labor  and  management  have  to  get  to- 
gether to  put  a  stop  to  this  tax  load  and 
we've  got  to  get  together  to  stop  exporting 
Jobs,"  the  telephone  company  executive  said. 

Exporting  Jobs,  Brown  said,  invtdves  a 
variety  of  practices.  Many  American  manu- 
facturers have  built  factories  In  foreign 
countries  or  have  bought  up  existing  facili- 
ties outside  the  United  States.  These  Ameri- 
can-based firms  manufacture  and  sell  many 
products  in  foreign  countries  that  were  form- 
erly exported  from  America. 

Bollinger  suggested  that  the  government 
stop  its  practice  of  "raising  money  on  short- 
term  obligation  notes.  He  said  United  Tele- 
phone was  forced  to  borrow  money  to  keep 
pace  with  servicing  new  subscribers. 

"And  we're  competing  with  the  govern- 
ment in  the  money  market,"  he  said.  "We've 
got  to  get  the  government  out  of  the  money 
market." 

Bollinger  said  that  In  its  last  bond  issue 
financing,  the  company  was  forced  to  pay 
SVi  per  cent  interest  over  a  30-year  period. 

LICKING    INFLATION 

"If  we  can  get  the  government  to  live 
within  its  income,  you've  got  Inflation 
licked,"  he  said. 

The  panel  agreed  It  should  expand  to  in- 
clude a  larger  area — possibly  as  far  as 
Tampa — where  labor  and  business  leaders 
could  get  together  and  attempt  to  iron  out 
mutual  problems  in  an  atmosphere  of 
harmony. 

Before  any  expansion  of  the  local  group 
takes  place,  however,  the  panel  agreed  It 
should  reduce  Its  objectives  In  number  and 
arrive  at  common  goals. 

The  four  vital  areas  that  need  exploration, 
the  panel  decided.  Involve  the  exporting  of 
Jobs;  wasteful  habits  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment; welfare  state;  and  the  unbearable  tax 
situation. 

Labor  repreeentativee  will  channel  their 
views  on  these  four  subjects  particularly  to 
Len  Myosky,  buslneaa  manager  of  the  carpen- 
ters union,  and  buslnees  leaders  will  funnel 
their  Ideas  to  Bollinger. 

The  group  will  meet  again  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  on  Sept.  29  at  noon  to  go  over  recom- 
mendations submitted  and  will  discuss  ex- 
pansion of  the  panel  at  that  time. 

Also  attending  Wednesday's  meeting  were: 


A.  W.  D.  Harris,  chairman  of  Security  Na- 
tional Bank;  Thomas  D.  Domic,  Assistant 
Manager,  Yoder  Brothers;  and  F.  R.  Hardy, 
business  manager  of  the  local  laborers  union. 


JOSEPH  L.  VICITES,  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDER IN  CHIEF  OF  VETERANS 
OP  FOREIGN  WARS 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
honor  has  been  bestowed  on  my  con- 
gressional district  with  the  election  of 
Joseph  L.  Vlcites  of  Unlontown.  Pa.,  as 
the  new  national  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  for  1971-72. 

"GI  Joe,"  as  he  Is  known  to  me  and 
his  other  friaids  and  comrades,  has  an 
enviable  record  of  service  to  his  com- 
munity and  to  his  country  and  those  who 
have  taken  up  arms  In  defense.  He  has 
been  an  active  civic  leader  in  his  home- 
town and  has  received  the  Man  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  junior  chamber 
of  commerce  for  his  work  with  retarded 
children,  the  March  of  IXmes,  American 
Cancer  Society  Crusade,  Heart  Fund, 
and  USO.  He  and  his  lovely  wife  Dolores 
have  two  fine  children,  Debbie,  19,  a 
university  student,  and  Vince,  U,  a  sixth 
grader. 

Last  year  Joe  undertook  a  trip  around 
the  world  to  acquaint  himself  with  global 
problems  a£Fecting  the  United  States  and 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  leading  the  dynamic 
VFW  organization. 

Among  world  leaders  he  met  during 
that  trip  were  President  Ngujen  Van 
Thleu  of  South  Vietnam;  Vice  President 
C.  K.  Yen  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
Pope  Paul  VI. 

Bom  September  9,  1924,  in  Union- 
town,  the  newly  elected  VFW  commander 
in  chief  received  his  education  there  and 
during  World  War  n  he  served  in  an 
antiaircraft  artillery  unit  attached  to 
the  84th  Division  from  Normandy  to  the 
Elbe.  In  jEUiuary  1968  he  assumed  the 
office  of  clerk  of  courts  in  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  this  energetic  and  youthful  leader 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  veterans' 
organization  comes  from  my  congres- 
sional district.  His  acceptance  speech  at 
the  VFW  National  Convention  leaves 
little  doubt  that  he  will  provide  great 
leadership  during  the  coming  year  and 
that  the  VFW  will  aspire  to  even  greater 
heights  in  their  worthwhile  endeavor  of 
representing  those  millions  who  have 
fought  and  died  in  the  service  of  our  be- 
loved country.  I  respectfully  commend 
my  colleague's  attention  to  the  accept- 
ance speech  of  the  VFW's  "GI  Joe": 
Acceptance  Speech  of  Joseph  L.  Vicitxs. 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
One  of  the  greatest  years  In  the  history  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  come  to  a 
close.  On  behalf  of  all  of  our  comrades  I  sin- 
cerely congratulate  Chief  Rainwater  and  his 
corps  of  officers  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  detract  from  that 
superlative  record.  On  the  contrary,  I  urge 
each  of  you  to  remember  it  well.  It  Is  a  record 
which  I  am  determined  to  surpass. 
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It  la  our  duty  to  surpass  It,  because  this 
great  organization  must  continue  to  ad- 
vance. It  is  your  duty  and  mine  to  lead  the 
way  to  even  greater  success. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  comrades 
have  given  me  to  serve  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the 
honor  you  have  bestowed  on  me.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  responsibility  It  entails.  It  is  the 
greatest  challenge  of  my  life. 

I  accept  that  challenge.  I  welcome  that  re- 
^>onslbUlty.  I  am  proud  yet  humble,  and 
deeply  grateful  that  each  of  you  will  share 
them  with  me  during  the  coming  year. 

Together  we  shall  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity  to  serve  our  country  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Together  we  shall 
work  for  the  veterans  who  have  served  Amer- 
ica In  time  of  war:  their  widows  and  orphans, 
and  their  families  everywhere. 

I  believe  implicitly  that  It  is  time  for  us 
to  reappraise  some  of  our  priority  goals — 
perhaps  not  the  goals  themselves,  but  the 
techniques  we  employ  In  pursiUng  them. 

For  eight  full  years  we  have  given  our 
wholehearted  support  to  first  one  President 
and  then  another  In  their  efforts  to  bring 
the  Vietnam  war  to  a  victorious  close.  We 
have  committed  ourselves  and  our  resources, 
without  reservation,  to  the  support  of  the 
brave  young  men  who  fought  and  stUl  fight 
that  war  to  halt  communist  aggression. 

It  was  our  duty  to  provide  that  support. 
Tbe  support  of  our  fighting  men,  anywhere 
In  the  world.  Is  our  sacred  trust.  The  security 
of  our  own  nation,  and  assistance  to  our 
allies,  is  a  responsibility  we  shall  never  shirk. 

But  our  active  participation  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  Is  slowly  coming  to  a  close.  Our 
combat  troops  are  coming  home. 

Regardless  of  the  peraonal  opinions  we 
may  hold  regarding  it.  or  the  manner  in 
which  It  was  conducted.  It  Is  being  brought 
to  an  end. 

We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  win  the 
release  of  every  American  prisoner  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  And  we  shall  vigorously  op- 
pose any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  politi- 
cal candidate  to  make  the  fate  of  these 
heroic  young  men  a  pawn  in  the  struggle  for 
for  political  power. 

It  is  our  primary  duty  now  to  direct  our 
energies  toward  the  solution  of  the  internal 
problems  it  has  left  behind  We  must  direct 
our  attention  to  the  staggering  task  of  pick- 
ing up  the  pieces  so  that  this  nation  under 
God  may  once  again  be  whole. 

The  fragments  of  our  national  pride  lay 
everywhere  about  us.  Each  of  those  frag- 
ments must  be  molded  together  once  again 
and  Ixjund  by  the  lasting  cement  of  loyalty 
to  the  America  we  love. 

We  are  faced  by  many  divergent  views:  The 
diaaldent  young;  the  disgruntled  old;  the 
disenchanted  and  the  loyal:  tbe  anarchist 
and  the  patriot;  the  hawk  and  the  dove. 

Each  of  us  must  strive  to  reopen  our  lines 
of  communication,  and  settle  down  in  earn- 
est to  solve  the  problems  we  all  face; 

If  we  In  the  VFW  are  to  contribute  our 
fair  share  to  the  solution  of  these  problems, 
we  must  lay  aside  our  role  of  "combat  engi- 
neers" and  devote  more  effort  to  bridging  the 
gape  of  peace  which  separate  lu  as  a  people. 

This  does  not  naean  that  we  shall  yield  to 
that  which  our  experience  and  patriotism 
tell  us  is  wrong.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
shall  weaken  our  principles,  or  lessen  our 
commitment  to  true  AmerlcanlBm.  We  will 
never  bow  to  the  dogma  of  the  dove,  or  sub- 
scribe to  tbe  pblloeophy  of  those  who  preach 
appeasement  and  "peace  at  any  price". 

It  simply  means  that  we  will  reopen  our 
minds  and  take  a  long  hard  look  at  th« 
changing  times.  It  means  that  we  mu«t 
analyse  and  hon«0tly  explore  the  phUocophy 
of  tb«  modem  )K>un«.  It  means  that  w«  will 
Mrive  to  find  a  common  meeting  ground. 
For  these  young  people  are  the  future  of  tbls 
land 


Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "This  nation 
cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free."  Is  It 
also  true  that  it  cannot  survive  as  a  great 
nation  "half  young  and  half  old?"  One  thing 
is  sure:  We  must  find  a  reasonable  way  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  two.  I  am  deter- 
mined that  we  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  shall  make  a  positive  effort  to  solve  this 
national  dilenuna  during  the  coming  year. 

We  shall  develop  a  program  to  find  em- 
ployment for  every  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. In  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  LabcH'  and  the  governments  of  every  state. 
We  shall  call  upon  the  representatives  of  pri- 
vate Industry  in  every  corner  of  America. 

We  shall  also  lend  our  collective  support 
to  the  solution  of  the  drug  problem  among 
returning  veterans.  Historically,  there  has 
been  very  little  permanent  success  in  this 
field  of  rehabilitation.  But  we  shall  make 
every  reasonable  contribution  to  the  effort. 

We  shall  call  upon  the  military  to  develop 
and  establish  a  narcotics  education  program 
as  a  part  of  basic  training — with  periodic  lec- 
tures and  training  Sims  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement throughout  every  OI's  service. 

The  military  should  also  provide  qualified 
drug-abuse  counselors  for  each  unit  of  a  spec- 
ified size. 

We  can  participate  in  the  creation  of  a 
community-wide  drug  abuse  council  which 
will  serve  as  an  exchange  point  for  infor- 
mation among  involved  community  agencies. 
Our  p>oets  can  prepare  themselves  to  serve 
as  information  centers  to  refer  any  citizen, 
young  or  old,  veteran  or  non  veteran,  to  the 
proper  place  for  treatment. 

As  of  the  moment,  we  must  return  to  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  To  serve  the  veteran  who  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  battle,  his  widow  and 
orphan,  and  his  family.  We  must  redouble 
our  efforts  on  every  level  in  their  behalf, 
through  a  revitalized  and  more  effective  legis- 
lative program. 

I  call  upon  each  of  you  to  read  anew  the 
purposes  for  which  we  were  chartered  by  Con- 
grees.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  already  taken 
that  step.  I  shall  strive  always  to  honor  the 
high  ideals  and  noble  principles  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  determined  to  devote  the  major  por- 
tion of  my  energy  and  attention  to  the  inter- 
nal problems  of  America :  It  is  time  for  us  to 
roll  up  our  sleeves  and  meet  the  challenges 
on  the  home  front. 

We  shall  voice  our  disapproval  of  the 
changing  of  Veterans  Day  and  Memorial  Day 
from  days  of  national  respect  for  the  living 
and  the  dead  who  served  this  country — to 
some  meaningless  three-day  weekend. 

We  shall  continue  our  long  campaign  for 
a  National  Cemetery  for  veterans  in  every 
state. 

Veterans  benefits  will  be  our  battle  cry. 
Unless  we  put  up  a  more  productive  ef- 
fort to  preserve  and  liberalize  those  bene- 
fits the  office  c<  management  and  budget 
together  with  the  Individuals  and  groups 
who  have  long  opposed  us  will  eventually 
eliminate  them 

We  shall  call  for  a  review  of  the  disa- 
bility compensation  rates  for  the  service- 
disabled.  Out  objective  should  be  to  keep 
those  rates  equal  at  all  Umes  to  the  cost  of 
living  increase  with  some  additional  ad- 
Justo:ienU.  for  the  more  seriously   disabled 

The  same  thing  is  true  for  veterans  and 
survivors  now  living  on  non-service  con- 
nected  pensions. 

Survivors'  beneflu  rates  for  widows,  chil- 
dren, and  parents  of  veteraos  must  also  be 
increased.  As  the  cost  of  living  nvounts,  so 
should  these  pension  rates. 

Tbe  O.I.  Bill  and  other  VA  educational  pro- 
gram rates  are  much  too  low.  Thousands  of 
our  younger  veterans  still  cannot  afford  the 
educational  opportunities  we  profess  to  of- 
fer them.  Bapldly  escalating  college  and 
university  costs  Impose  a  flnaziclal  burden 
too  great  for  tbera  to  bear. 


I  say  to  you,  my  comrades:  If  this  great 
nation  can  finance  the  governmental  lux- 
uries of  half  the  nations  of  the  world,  sub- 
sidizes private  Industry  and  individuals,  we 
can  and  should  generously  assist  those  who 
fight  and  die  to  save  it. 

We  shall  insist  ujjon  every  governmental 
agency  honoring  veterans'  preference  in  em- 
ployment. It  Is  the  legal  duty  of  the  U.S.  civil 
service  commission  to  enforce  veterans'  pref- 
erence in  civil  service,  and  to  halt  the  prac- 
tice of  federal  agencies  of  using  devious 
methods  to  avoid  compliance  with  those  laws. 

I  shall  personally  ask  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  once  again  exert  his 
own  personal  leadership  to  expand  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Job  program  in  order  that  more 
veterans  may  obtain  employment. 

We  shall  contact  the  offices  of  public  em- 
ployment service  on  every  level  of  our  or- 
ganization, and  Insist  that  they  do  every- 
thing within  the  law  to  give  veteran  Job 
applicants   preference   in   Job    referrals. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  developments 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  cut  of  7.000  In 
the  daily  patient  load  of  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem which  was  ordered  by  the  OfiBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  last  January. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  under  the 
leadership  of  then  Commander-in-Chief 
Rainwater,  vigorously  opposed  this  threat. 
As  a  result,  the  Congress  added  sufficient 
funds  to  keep  the  patient  load  at  its  previ- 
ous level  of  86,000.  But  by  the  first  of  July, 
the  VA  Hospital  System  had  been  cut  below 
79.000  patients  as  a  result  of  the  Budget  Of- 
fice action. 

We  shall  demand  that  the  patient  load  be 
increased  to  its  previous  level,  or  even  higher 
if  necessary,  to  meet  the  demands  for  treat- 
ment. 

We  shall  also  call  for  an  expansion  of  the 
Drug  Treatment  program;  utilization  of  clin- 
ically accepted  new  surgical  procedures:  and 
the  Installation  and  expansion  of  all  new 
medical  programs  In  a  sufficient  number  of 
hospitals  to  insure  their  availability  to  vet- 
erans wherever  they  may  reside. 

We  shall  remain  constantly  alerl  for  any 
signs  of  further  attacks  on  the  VA  Hos- 
pital system  and  oppose  them  wherever 
found. 

A  veteran's  military  service  and  character 
of  his  discharge  are  the  only  criteria  which 
should  be  considered  when  a  non-service 
connected  Illness  Impels  him  to  seek  out- 
patient care.  As  we  approach  the  era  of 
universal  health  care  for  the  general  public. 
Congress  should  remove  all  other  require- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  veterans  by  the 
Veterans    Administration    in    any   program. 

In  recent  years  funds  to  construct  addi- 
tional new  and  replacement  hospitals  have 
been  drastically  reduced.  The  fifteen-year 
program  for  modernization  of  existing  fa- 
cilities which  was  adopted  after  the  1M8 
VFW.  investigation  has  never  been  prop- 
erly financed. 

Physical  decay  continues  to  take  Its  shock- 
ing toll.  Much  needed  air  conditioning  has 
been  repeatedly  delayed. 

We  shall  pursue  our  goal  for  complete 
modernization  of  veterans'  hospitals  with 
renewed  vigor.  Sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
this  program  and  to  expedite  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  Is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  veterans  of  America  And 
time  is  of  the  essence. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  faced  by  a  num- 
ber of  attempts  to  dismember  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  to  transfer  veterans 
programs  to  other  federal  agencies.  Tbe  De- 
partment of  HEW  would  like  to  add  the  VA 
Hoepiui  System  to  Its  already  top-heavy 
structural  empire  The  Department  of  HUD 
would  love  to  grab  the  VA  Loan  Program. 
Social  Security  stands  ready  to  swallow  up 
the  VA  Compensation  and  Pension  programs. 

We  shall  continue  to  Insist  that  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  be  maintained  Intact— 
■«  the  one  organization  with  sole  respooil' 
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billty  for  the  administration  of  veterans' 
programs. 

Add  to  these  goals  an  Increase  in  the  pay 
rates  for  active  military  service  and  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  military  retirement 
pension  consistent  with  active  military  pay, 
and  you  have  at  least  a  partial  list  of  the 
many-pronged  campaign  which  lies  ahead 
of  us. 

I  urge  you  now  to  Join  with  me  In  making 
these  our  primary  Interests  and  objectives 
during  my  tenure  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
certainly  we  can  do  no  less  for  the  men  and 
women   who  fight  this  nation's  wars. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  Ood  go  with 
vou  on  your  Journey  home. 


Joseph    L.    Vicmcs,    Commander    in    Chief, 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States 

Joseph  L.  Vlcltes,  a  leader  in  the  civic  life 
of  his  native  Unlontown,  Pa.,  was  elected 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  at  its  72nd 
Annual  National  Convention  In  Dallas,  Tex., 
August  13-20,  1971.  He  was  elected  Senior 
Vice  Commander  in  Chief  at  the  71st  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  in 
1970,  having  been  elected  Junior  Vice  Com- 
mander In  Chief  in  Philadelphia  in  1969. 

Shortly  after  assuming  the  office  of  Junior 
Vice  Commander  in  Chief,  he  accompanied 
then  Commander  in  Chief  Raymond  A.  Gal- 
lagher on  a  round-the-world  trip  to  acquaint 
himself  with  global  problems  affecting  the 
United  States.  Among  those  with  whom  he 
held  discussions  were  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu,  of  South  Vietnam:  Vice  President  C.  K. 
Yen,  of  the  Republic  of  China,  and  Pope  Paul 
VI. 

Born  September  9.  1924.  In  Unlontown, 
Commander  in  Chief  Vlcltes  attended  Union- 
town  Joint  Senior  High  School.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  11.  he  served  In  an  anti-aircraft 
artillery  unit  attached  to  the  84th  Division 
from  Normandy  to  the  Elbe."  In  January 
1968  he  assumed  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Courts 
in  Payette  County.  Pa. 

A  life  member  of  V.P.W.  Post  47.  In  Union- 
town.  Vlcltes  served  the  Post  as  Junior  Vice 
Commander.  1949-50;  Senior  Vice  Com- 
mander. 1950-51:  and  Commander.  1951-52. 
In  1953-54  he  was  again  elected  Commander 
of  Post  47.  becoming  the  first  to  serve  two 
terms  The  Post  Home  is  on  the  site  of  the 
birthplace  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  U.S. 
Army  Commander  in  World  War  n  and  later 
Secretary  of  State  The  Post,  with  over  2000 
members,  is  one  of  the  largest  In  the  V.F.W. 

Prom  1953-56  Vlcltes  progressed  from  Jun- 
ior Vice  Commander  to  Commander  of  Fay- 
ette County  Council  and  from  1967  to  1960 
rose  through  the  chairs  to  become  Com- 
mander of  District  23  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1961-62  he  served  as  Department  Judge  Ad- 
vocate and  in  1963  was  elected  Department 
Junior  Vice  Commander,  progressing  to  De- 
partment Commander  1965-66.  On  the  Na- 
tional level.  Vlcltes  was  appointed  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  1966-67  National  Loyalty  Day 
Committee  From  1967  to  1969  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  of  Administration 
and  also  of  the  National  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee.  He  has  served  on  five  National 
Convention  Committees. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  and  his  wife 
Dolores  have  a  daughter.  Debbie,  19,  a  sopho- 
more at  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  and 
a  son,  Vince.  11,  a  sixth  grader.  Vlcltes  Is  ac- 
tive In  the  affairs  of  his  community.  He  has 
received  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award  from 
the  Jimlor  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  a  fund  drive  for  re- 
tarded children.  He  has  also  been  associated 
with  the  March  of  Dimes,  American  Cancer 
Society  Crusade,  Heart  Fund  and  US  O.  He 
1«  a  member  of  the  M.O.C.,  American  Legion 
and  Amvets  While  Department  Commander 
he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Pennsylvania  Veterans  Com- 
mission and  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania War  Veterans  Council  and  Preeldent  of 
the  United  War  Veterans  Association  of  Un- 
lontown. He  is  a  member  of  St.  Therese  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  Commander  in  Chief  Is  a 
lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  as- 
signed to  the  Pennsylvania  Wing  Civil  Air 
Patrol. 


THE  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP  1971 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  bills  I  have  ever 
sponsored — the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
this  House  to  recognize  that  poverty 
is  not  confined  to  the  big  city,  that  Amer- 
ica's countryside  is  in  economic  chaos, 
and  that  problems  in  our  urban  areas 
are  linked  directly  to  the  suffering  in 
our  rural  areas.  We  cannot  separate  the 
problem  between  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica— there  is  no  dividing  line. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  rural 
areas  in  their  districts  need  only  to  take 
a  drive  to  the  country  to  see  what  has 
happened.  In  my  own  district  In  central 
Texas  there  has  been  an  adl  too  evident 
decay  of  many  small  towns  and  commu- 
nities. I  can  recall  when  a  tjrpical  town 
of  around  1,000  people  was  a  thriving 
center  of  business.  There  was  a  busy 
main  street  with  prosperous  stores  on 
either  side.  Polks  would  come  to  town, 
particularly  on  Saturdays,  to  buy  their 
groceries  and  clothing.  Every  town  would 
have  a  variety  store  or  two — often  known 
as  the  five-and-dime  store.  There  was 
always  a  crowd  at  every  barbershop  and. 
of  course,  the  drugstores  did  their  share 
of  the  business.  Now,  however,  in  all  too 
many  instances,  these  towns  are  only  a 
shell  of  the  p>ast.  There  are  probably  only 
two  or  three  stores  that  do  any  business 
at  all  and  they,  in  many  cases,  are  on  the 
decline. 

Many  of  these  towns  were  built  en- 
tirely upon  a  prosperous  farm  economy, 
but  as  farmers  have  abandoned  their 
farms,  the  grain  elevators,  cotton  gins, 
feedstores,  and  implement  dealers  have 
closed  down. 

Many  years  ago,  it  was  interesting  to 
drive  through  the  farm  country  at  night. 
There  were  lights  in  all  directions  in  the 
homes  of  family  farmers.  Now,  such  a 
drive  is  depressing.  The  lights  are  farther 
apart — separated  by  abandoned  houses — 
some  filled  with  hay  while  others  are  on 
the  verge  of  toppling  over.  This  is  the 
sad  testimony  of  rural  America.  Homes 
where  families  were  born  and  reared, 
where  families  shared  happiness  and  sor- 
row, now  only  hold  hay  or  stand  as  a  sil- 
houette of  hollowness.  waiting  for  a 
storm,  wrecking  crew,  or  Are  to  erase 
them  forever. 

We  often  ask  what  caused  people  to  go 
to  the  city,  and  there  are  many  accurate 
answers  such  as  Inadequate  farm  income, 
poor  farm  wages  for  workers,  mechaniza- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  better  housing 
and  utility  service  in  the  city.  These  are 
all  correct  answers  but  to  merely  dis- 
cuss the  causes  does  not  attack  the  prob- 


lem. My  bill  is  designed  to  do  something 
about  the  terrible  situation  in  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Our  committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  niral  develop- 
ment. Each  Member  of  this  House  was 
invited  to  appear,  and  some  of  you  did 
and  we  are  grateful  to  those  Members 
who  addressed  th«nselves  to  this 
problem. 

Unfortunately,  many  witnesses  who 
came  before  us  simply  reviewed  the  prob- 
lem without  offering  any  solutions.  While 
we  appreciated  their  interest  in  appear- 
ing, I  fear  they  were  of  no  real  help — 
unless  it  was  to  reveal  a  general  disillu- 
sionment about  the  problem.  Portunately. 
some  witnesses  gave  us  some  ideas  to  pur- 
sue. Some  of  these  suggestions  are  in- 
cluded in  my  bin. 

Many  witnesses  have  stated  that  rural 
development  can  come  only  by  improving 
farm  income.  Of  course  this  is  vital,  but 
I  do  not  propose  to  abandon  all  efforts 
to  improve  conditions  in  rural  areas  un- 
til such  time  as  farmers  receive  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would 
not  be  realistic.  Certainly  I  hope  I  will 
see  the  day  when  farmers  receive  fair 
prices,  but  I  am  also  confident  that  we 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  now,  and  this 
is  what  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1971  proposes  to  do. 

While  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into 
detail  in  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
in  the  Congrissional  Record  an  analysis 
of  my  proposal.  In  general,  and  after 
much  deliberation.  I  have  decided 
against  creating  a  series  of  new  Pederal 
agencies  at  this  time.  I  am  convinced 
that  much  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
economy  and  living  conditions  in  rural 
America  through  agencies  which  are  al- 
ready established  and  operating.  For  in- 
stance, the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1971  would  exp«uid  the  authority  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  enabling 
it  to  make  loans,  primarily  insured  loans, 
for  the  purpose  of  industrial  development 
and  general  rural  development.  Farmers 
Home  could  also  provide  assistance  for 
the  formulation  of  plans  for  rural  de- 
velopment, for  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity centers,  and  flre  and  rescue 
equipment.  The  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration would  also  be  permitted  to  give 
special  consideration  to  the  potential 
young  farmer  because  it  is  so  vital  that 
the  children  of  farmers  be  encouraged  to 
remain  on  the  farm. 

My  bill  prc^xtses  to  remove  various 
grant  and  lending  ceilings  in  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. While  I  recognize  that,  due 
to  current  fiscal  problems,  this  additional 
authority  might  not  be  used  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  feel  we  must  look  ahead 
to  better  times,  and  I  am  confident  that 
current  limits  on  our  water  and  sewer 
program,  for  instance,  will  prove  to  be 
unrealistic. 

My  bill  gives  new  authority  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service— especially  in  its 
small  watershed  and  rural  conservation 
and  development  programs.  I  propose  to 
permit  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
share  the  costs  in  creating  municip«d  and 
industrial  water  supplies,  in  protecting 
our  environment  from  soil  and  water 
pollution,  and  in  assisting  rural  areas 
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to  deal  with  the  problems  of  solid  waste 
disposal  and  fire  protection. 

I  propose  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Agri- 
cultural Land  Development  Corporation 
which  would  assist  in  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  areas  between  rural  and 
urban  America  while  providing  a  fair 
market  for  those  who  want  to  cease 
farming  and  sell  their  land  for  a  fair 
price.  I  am  confident  that  this  corpora- 
tion would  not  only  provide  for  the  or- 
derly devel(4}ment  of  this  rural-urbcm 
fringe  area,  but  it  would  also  provide 
badly  needed  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
recreational  areas  for  riural  and  urban 
residents  alike. 

Finally  I  propose  that  mandatory  pri- 
ority be  given  to  locating  new  Federal 
facilities  and  offices  in  rural  areas,  and 
my  bill  would  define  a  rural  area  as  any 
area  containing  10,000  people  or  less. 
This  is  indeed  vital,  and.  while  I  applaud 
what  has  been  done  in  this  respect.  I  feel 
it  is  important  that  Congress  endorse 
this  concept  by  directing  the  location  of 
new  Federal  establishments  in  niral 
America. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  my 
bin  as  you  will  see  by  the  analysis  that 
follows.  I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  legislation  I  present  today  has  flaws, 
but  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
cease  simply  discussing  the  broad  aspects 
of  the  problem.  The  time  has  come  for 
action.  We  must  get  down  to  details.  This 
bill  enables  us  to  get  down  to  specific 
questions. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  pass  any  bill,  we  must  show  our 
city  friends  why  they  should  support  us. 
I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  from  our 
great  cities  to  fociis  their  attention  on 
the  interrelation  between  the  problems 
that  we  have  out  in  the  countryside  and 
the  problems  of  the  cities — a  large  part 
of  which  are  at  least  aggravated  by  the 
constant  influx  of  people  from  the  coun- 
tryside. 

No,  we  do  not  have  a  land  of  "mUk  and 
honey"  just  beyond  the  city  limits.  We 
have  poverty  that  parallels  that  in  the 
ghetto.  We  have  suffering  and  a  longing 
for  a  better  way  of  life.  Just  as  many  city 
folks  have  thought  that  life  was  better  on 
the  farm,  many  who  lived  on  farms  have 
heard  about  the  benefits  of  city  life,  and 
they  have  moved.  They  moved  into  the 
slums  and  onto  the  relief  rolls.  They  are 
the  \ictims  of  an  economic  stranglehold. 

My  bill  proposes  to  at  least  begin  to 
halt  this  migration  by  giving  folks  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  have  a  decent  home  and  a 
decent  job  outside  of  the  big  city.  These 
folks  deserve  a  chance  to  have  a  better 
life. 

And  so  I  ask  my  city  colleagues  to  give 
us  their  understanding  and  to  not  look 
upon  rural  development  as  something 
that  does  not  affect  them,  because  it 
does. 

We  face  a  crisis.  We  are  at  the  cross- 
roads. Now  is  the  time  to  act,  to  do  our 
part.  Rural  America  can  be  a  good  place 
to  work  and  to  live.  My  bill  simply  tries 
to  extend  to  niral  areas  some  of  the  op- 
portunities already  available  In  our  cities. 
Together  we  can  reverse  the  tide  which 
has  been  so  cruel  to  all  of  our  country. 

The  analysis  follows: 


SEcnoN-BT-SKcnoN  Analysis  of  the 

Proposko  Bll,!. 

TTTLZ     I AMINDMENT     TO     THE     CONSOLIDATED 

PABMEB8  HOME  ADMUnSTEATION   ACT  OF    19S1 

Subtitle  — Real  estate  loaru 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
loans  to  be  made  under  Section  304  of  the 
Act  to  rural  residents  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion or  establishment  of  small  business  enter- 
prises In  rural  areas  to  provide  such  borrow- 
ers with  adequate  Income. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
305  of  the  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  amount 
of  a  loan  to  be  based  on  the  value  considered 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  change  Is  to  update  the  level  of 
appraisal  and  to  make  It  possible  to  assist  a 
large  number  of  families  who  do  not  have 
sufficient  funds  or  equity  In  resources  to  pay 
the  difference  between  the  normal  value  of 
a  farm  and  Its  market  value  under  condi- 
tions which  have  prevailed  for  many  years. 
The  agency's  experience  has  shown  that,  since 
1337  when  the  farm  ownership  program  was 
Initiated,  land  prices  have  Increased  and  the 
spread  between  normal  value  and  market 
value  has  continued  to  Increase  because  of 
the  economic  situation. 
'  Section  103  of  the  bill  would  authorize  as- 
sociation loans  for  essential  community  facil- 
ities. This  assistance  would  be  available  to 
associations.  Including  corporations  not  oper- 
ated for  profit,  and  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies  which  will  provide  facilities  needed 
for  the  orderly  development  of  a  rural  com- 
munity. There  is  at  present  no  dependable 
source  of  financing  for  many  needed  commu- 
nity facilities  in  rural  areas.  Those  facilities 
would  include  such  Items  as  community  cen- 
ters, fire  houses,  and  fire  and  rescue  equip- 
ment. These  facilities  are  needed  for  orderly 
community  development  and  are  necessary  to 
encourage  Industry  to  locate  in  rural  areas. 

Section  104  removes  the  present  $100  mil- 
lion celling  on  the  total  annual  grants  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  project  construc- 
tion. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  removes  the  ceiling 
of  (15,000,000  on  water  and  sewer  system 
planning  grants.  It  also  deletes  the  require- 
ment that  the  comprehensive  plans  be  "offl- 
clal".  This  requirement  has  made  it  difficult 
to  make  such  grants  in  some  States  due  to 
variations  in  State  law  as  to  what  Ls  "official". 

In  addition,  the  word  "sewer"  is  changed  to 
"waste  disposal",  in  order  to  permit  planning 
financed  with  the  grants  to  Include  solid 
waste  disposal  systems.  Loans  and  grants  for 
construction  already  cover  solid  waste  dis- 
posal. 

Section  106  defines  as  rural  area  (for  the 
purpose  of  all  programs  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961)  as  including  towns  and  cities  of  up  to 
10.000  In  population. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  would  delete  par- 
agraph (5)  of  section  306(a)  of  the  Act, 
which  provides  that  no  community  water  or 
waste  disposal  loan  borrower  may  be  in- 
debted for  more  than  $4  million  less  the 
amount  of  any  grant  it  may  have  received. 
This  limitation  Is  arbitrarily  restrictive, 
since  in  many  situations  It  precludes  the 
most  efficient  delivery  of  water  and  waste 
disposal  services  to  rural  residents  and  does 
not  result  in  better  loans.  Larger  systems,  by 
engaging  the  services  of  full-time  profes- 
sional managers,  treatment  plant  operators, 
accountants,  and  auditors,  can  operate  more 
efficiently  and  at  less  cost  per  subscriber.  Also 
many  communities  already  have  loans  near- 
Ing  14  million,  the  Indebtedness  celling.  They 
cannot  expand  or  extend  their  services  to 
other  residents. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  would  add  to  sec- 
tion 306(a)  of  the  Act  a  new  paragraph  au- 
thorizing grants  for  financing  the  prepara- 
tion of  comprehensive  plana  for  rural  de- 
velopment as  a  whole  or  selected  aspects  of 
rural  development. 


Section  109  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 309(f)  (1)  of  the  Act  to  raise  from  •100.- 
000,000  to  $500,000,000  the  maxim lun  amount 
of  new  unsold  loans  that  can  be  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insiirance  Fund  at  any 
time.  Recent  legislation  permits  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  use  loan  insur- 
ance authority  to  finance  projects  to  public 
bodies.  This  will  likely  result  In  an  Increased 
level  of  such  insured  loans.  In  addition,  sec- 
tions 111.  204.  301  and  112  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  use  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  In- 
surance Fund  for  making  Insured  loans  un- 
der the  watershed  protection  and  fiood  pre- 
vention and  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment programs,  the  operating  loan  pro- 
gram, the  emergency  loan  program  and  a  new 
program  of  rural  development  loans.  There 
will  be  an  urgent  need  for  increasmg  the  in- 
terim loan  limit  above  the  present  $100.- 
000,000. 

Section  110  of  the  bill  would  add  to  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Act  a  new  subsection  (g) 
transferring  to  the  Agricultural  Credit  In- 
surance Fund  the  assets,  liabilities,  and  au- 
thorizations of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration direct  loan  account  and  Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  P*und.  This  will  make  It 
possible  to  market  loans  in  the  direct  loan 
account  and  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolv- 
ing Fund  as  Insured  loans.  The  interest  on 
any  such  loans  made  to  public  bodies  and 
sold  out  of  the  Insurance  Fund  as  Insured 
loans  would  be  subject  to  Federal  Income 
Tax.  The  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  substantially  similar  to  that  of  sec- 
tion 517(m)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
added  by  section  803  of  Public  Law  91-609, 
which  transferred  the  Rural  Housing  Direct 
Loan  Account  to  the  Rural  Housing  Insur- 
ance F\ind. 

Section  111  of  the  bill  would  add  to  sub- 
title A  of  the  Act  a  new  section  310A  au- 
thorizing insured  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  loans  and  insured  resource 
conservation  and  development  loans.  The 
interest  on  any  such  loans  made  to  public 
bodies  and  sold  out  of  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  would  be  taxable.  Farmers 
Home  can  now  make  only  direct  loans  for 
these  purposes. 

Section  112  ot  the  bill  would  add  to  sub- 
title A  of  the  Act  a  new  section  31  OB  au- 
thorizing loans  for  rural  development  gen- 
erally. 

There  is  a  need  to  provide  credit  for  pri- 
vate business  both  in  agri-business  and  in 
other  manufacturing  and  service  organiza- 
tions where  local  labor  and  raw  materials  can 
be  utilized.  Loans  to  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations for  business  enterprises  are  now 
available  in  certain  designated  areas  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  is  also 
authorized  to  make  loans  of  this  type.  How- 
ever, neither  of  these  organizations  has  field 
offices  comparable  to  the  more  than  1,700 
county  offices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration directly  serving  rural  areas.  There- 
fore, the  credit  needs  of  rural  community 
business  are  frequently  not  filled  because  of 
a  lack  of  accessibility  to  lending  services. 

In  addition  to  cooperative  and  private 
business  loans,  rural  areas  need  financing  for 
the  development  of  Industrial  parks  and 
commercial  establishments  In  order  to  attract 
industries.  Related  facilities  are  needed,  such 
as  land,  buildings,  plants,  equipment,  street* 
and  roads,  parking  areas,  utility  extensions, 
housing  developments,  technical  services,  and 
personnel  and  administrative  costs  for  the 
early  years. 

Funds  would  be  used  to  expand  or  enlarge 
an  existing  facility  or  to  develop  a  new  estab- 
lishment when  the  project  Is  needed  for  the 
orderly  development  of  rural  areas  or  for  pro- 
viding needed  job  opportunities  in  rural 
areas.  The  Department  would  ordinarily  ex- 
pect the  applicant  to  have  some  equity  in 
the  proposed  project,   and  loans   would  be 
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administratively  limited  to  $100,000  initially 
to  any   borrowers. 

Section  113  ot  the  bill  would  make  the 
"credit  elsewhere"  and  "mandatory  refinanc- 
ing" requirements  inapplicable  to  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Insured  rursj  housing 
loans  where  the  applicants  and  borrowers  are 
not  in  the  low  or  moderate  income  category. 
Such  borrowers  are  required  to  pay  Interest 
and  charges  at  rates  comparable  to  those  paid 
by  borrowers  under  the  regular  Federal  Hous- 
ing Insured  loan  program.  There  is  a  need  for 
rural  housing  financing  of  this  nature  in 
rural  areas. 

Subtitle  B — Operating  loans 

Section  201  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Act  to  authorize  operating 
loar.s  to  rural  youths  to  enable  them  to 
establish  or  expand  an  enterprise  being  car- 
ried on  as  part  of  their  agricultural  educa- 
tional training  through  such  organizations 
as  4-H  Clubs.  In  addition,  this  section  would 
permit  loans  to  rural  youths  for  any  of  the 
other  operating  loan  purposes  specified  in 
Section  312  where  such  loans  could  be  made 
on  a  sound  basis. 

A  minor  signing  a  note  for  such  a  loan 
would  Incur  full  personal  liability.  Also  co- 
signers could  be  accepted  to  supply  needed 
strength  for  a  sound  loan. 

Section  202  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 312  of  the  Act  to  authorize  operating 
loans  to  rural  residents  to  finance  the  opera- 
tion of  small  business  enterprises  In  rural 
areas  to  provide  such  borrowers  with  ade- 
quate Income.  This  section  compares  with 
section  101  of  the  bUl. 

Section  203  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Act  to  raise  the  maximum 
limit  on  an  operating  loan  from  the  present 
$35,000  to  $50,000.  The  average  size  operating 
loan  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past 
10  years.  In  addition  to  an  Increase  in  the 
size  of  farming  operations  in  general,  each 
Item  of  cost  such  as  labor,  equipment,  taxes, 
fertilizer,  seed,  pesticides,  fungicides,  fuel, 
insurance  and  maintenance  has  Increased 
greatly.  For  these  reasons,  although  the  sit- 
uation is  not  as  extreme  In  all  regions  and 
crop  patterns  as  it  is  in  the  Western  States, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  favors  an 
increase  in  the  operating  loan  limit  from 
$35,000  to  $50,000.  Ten  years  ago,  $35,000  was 
sufficient  to  adequately  finance  a  family 
farmer.  Today  It  is  not  adequate  in  many 
Instances. 

Section  204  of  the  bill  would  add  to  sub- 
title B  of  the  Act  a  new  section  317  to 
authorize  insured  operating  loans.  The 
present  operating  loan  program  Is  funded  by 
appropriations  from  the  FHA  Direct  Loan 
Account.  This  amendment  would  authorize 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  Insure 
operating  loans  and  sell  them  to  private  in- 
vestors and  thus  shift  the  funding  of  this 
program  from  appropriations  to  the  private 
sector. 

Subtitle  C — Emergency  loan^ 
Section  301  ot  the  bill  would  add  to  sub- 
title C  of  the  Act  a  new  section  328  to  au- 
thorize Insured  emergency  loans.  The  present 
emergency  loan  program  is  funded  by  ap- 
portionments from  the  Emergency  Credit 
Revolving  Fund.  When  the  amount  of  caah 
in  the  Fund  is  Insufficient  to  meet  the  un- 
foreseen demands  of  natural  disasters  de- 
clared by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
major  disasters  declared  by  the  President,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  through  the  time-conaum- 
Ing  process  of  a  supplemental  appropriation 
*"  The  amendment  would  not  only  shift 
the  funding  of  the  program  from  govern- 
ment money  to  the  private  sector;  it  would 
also  provide  greater  flexibility  which  is  bad- 
ly i>eeded  for  a  program  providing  emer- 
gency assistance  to  disaster  victims.  The  ref- 
erence lo  a  supplementary  act  includes  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  which  modified 
subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  in  certain 
respects. 


Subtitle  D — Afiscellaneous 
Section  401  ot  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 331  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary discretionary  authority  to  require  that 
bonds  of  bonded  employees  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  be  either  a  faithful 
performance  of  duties  bond  or  a  fidelity  bond 
as  prescribed  by  him.  A  fidelity  bond  pro- 
tects against  fraud  and  dishonesty.  A  faith- 
ful performance  bond,  as  defined  In  6  UJ8.C. 
14(a) ,  covers,  in  addition  to  proper  account- 
ing for  all  funds  or  property  received  by  rea- 
son of  the  position  of  employment  of  the 
bonded  employees,  "all  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities imposed  upon  such  individual  or 
individuals  by  law  or  by  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  law."  Thus,  County  Supervisors 
and  Assistant  County  Supervisors,  under  the 
terms  of  their  faithful  performance  of  duties 
bonds  as  prescribed  by  the  present  law.  be- 
come virtual  guarantors  of  the  correctness 
of  all  their  official  actions.  They  become  per- 
sonally liable  for  any  loss  which  results  from 
the  failure  to  comply  vrith  any  provisions  of 
all  the  mass  of  regulations  applicable  to  the 
multifarious  activities  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  This  may  Include,  for  ex- 
ample, mistakes  made  by  Inadvertence  or 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  hard  work- 
ing, conscientious  employees  who  have  spent 
many  years  In  dedicated  service  to  the  agency 
and  to  the  public  interest.  We  believe  it  is  a 
shockingly  harsh  and  inequitable  rule  which 
requires  such  employees  to  financially  guar- 
antee that  the  actions  they  take  in  con- 
scientious good  faith  are  correct  according 
to  the  multiplicity  of  regulations  that  may 
be  applicable.  The  proposed  amendment 
would,  therefore,  provide  discretionary  au- 
thority for  requiring  fidelity  bonds  protect- 
ing against  fraud  and  dishonesty  Instead  of 
faithful  performance  of  duties  bonds,  where 
appropriate. 

Section  402  ot  the  bill  would  exempt  the 
rural  development  loans  authorized  by  new 
section  310B  which  would  be  added  to  the 
Act  by  section  112  of  the  bUl.  from  the 
"credit  elsewhere"  and  mandatory  reflnanc- 
Ing-when-able  requirements  of  the  Act. 
Those  requirements  tend  to  screen  out  the 
economically  strong  and  vigorous  businesses 
which  may  be  most  needed  and  most  effec- 
tive for  vitally  necessary  contributions  to 
rural  development. 

Section  403.  This  section  would  expressly 
require  the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  loans 
subject  to  the  "credit  elsewhere"  provision, 
to  determine  the  applicant's  InabUity  to  ob- 
tain conventional  credit  before  the  applica- 
tion could  be  approved. 

Section  404.  The  Act  limits  how  security 
property  may  be  disposed  of  by  a  borrower 
or  by  the  Government.  This  section  would 
permit  security  property  to  be  sold,  trans- 
ferred, or  disposed  of  in  a  manner  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  most  advantageous  to 
the  Government  from  the  standpoint  of 
carrying  out  program  objectives  and  protect- 
ing the  Government's  security  interest.  It 
would  give  the  Secretary  broad  discretionary 
authority  as  to  the  downpayment,  leng^th  of 
term,  and  Interest  rate  to  be  allowed  or  re- 
quired in  the  sale  or  transfer  of  property  to 
ineligible  applicants.  It  would  also  permit 
sale  of  such  property  to  a  broader  range  of 
eligible  applicants. 

TITLE    U— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    WATERSHED 
PROTECTION    AND    FLOOD    PREVENTION    ACT 

This  Utle  makes  the  following  changes  in 
the  Small  Watershed  Program : 

1.  Restoring,  Improving,  and  Maintaining 
Environmental  Quality — This  amendment 
would  provide  for  added  purposes  to  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  (Public  Law  83-.66a).  as  amended.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  provide  an  effec- 
tive means  to  plan  and  install  in  cooperation 
with  public  agencies  and  local  organlnatlona 
desirable  meestires  and  works  that  would  re- 
store, Improve,  and  maintain  the  quality  of 


the  environment  vrtthln  the  watersheds  In- 
volved. It  would  provide  a  specific  and  pur- 
poseful response  In  the  watershed  program  to 
the  objectives  and  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1989.  The 
specific  purposes  are  described  as  follows: 

a.  Water  Quality  Maruigement — This 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  share  the  cost  of  providing 
storage  in  w-atershed  projects  for  water  quali- 
ty control. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  encourage  the 
reduction  and  control  of  pollutants  and  their 
adverse  effects  on  the  environment  in  small 
watershed  areas.  With  this  amendment  It  will 
be  possible  to  provide  maintenance  of  water 
quality  at  the  farthest  upstream  points  where 
pollution  may  occur. 

Federal  cost-shartng  for  water  quality  man- 
agement is  authorized  for  mainstream  de- 
velopment under  other  federal  programs  but 
is  not  provided  foe  under  Public  Law  83-666. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  remove  this 
inconsistency  and  would  permit  the  reduoUon 
and  control  of  pollutanta  in  waterways  of 
authorized  watershed  projects  and  make  pos- 
sible feasible  contrtbutlons  to  downstream 
water  quality  management. 

b.  Land  Utilization — Agricultural  land  la 
being  used  Increasingly  for  conununlty  Uve- 
stock  feedlots,  grain  storage  faculties,  live- 
stock sales  pavilions,  landfills  for  di^KJsal  of 
various  solid  waste  materials,  sewage  lagoons 
and  other  uses.  If  weU  designed  and  properly 
built  on  suitable  soils,  they  can  be  a  definite 
asset  and  a  desirable  additioo  to  a  water  dis- 
posal and  land  utilization  system  within  a 
watershed  project.  Attention  must  also  be 
given  to  possible  polluUon  of  ground  water 
proper  drainage,  and  preservation  of  scenic 
values  must  be  afforded.  Financial  assistance 
with  PL-566  funds  would  help  to  assure  the 
proper  installation  of  these  facilities. 

c.  Agricultural  Waste  Management— Agri- 
cultural  wastes  and  odors  often  contribute 
to  pollution  of  the  overall  environment 
through  contamination  of  water  supplies, 
streams,  and  land  areas.  Such  enterprises  can 
be  detrimental  to  proposed  development  of 
watershed  projects.  Local  Interests  may  not 
be  financially  able  to  comply  with  water 
quality  srtandards.  if  applied,  and  might 
otheaTvlse  have  to  go  out  of  business.  To  pro- 
vide for  continued  operation  of  these  faciU- 
ties  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  not 
preclude  development  of  the  watershed  proj- 
ect, PL-666  funds  are  needed  to  help  finance 
relocation,  modification,  or  to  help  with  con- 
struction of  sewage  lagoons  or  other  treat- 
ment  facilities  to  take  care  of  feedlot.  bam- 
j-ard,  and  other  forms  of  agricultural  wastes. 

2.  Municipal  and  Industrial  Water  Sup. 
ply— This  amendment  would  authorl»  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  bear  up  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  storage  of  water  for 
present  use.  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  that  may  be  provided  in  any  reservoir 
structure  constructed  or  modified  imder  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  83-566. 

Often  the  chief  bottleneck  to  economic 
growth  in  rural  communities  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  water  supply.  Broadening  the  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  83-566  to  provide 
federal  cost-sharing  for  water  supplv  to  rural 
communities  can  have  a  major  impact  in 
producing  economic  growth,  providing  jobs 
and  developing  a  more  comfortable  and  a 
better  way  of  life  in  many  town  and  coun- 
try areas.  In  addition,  improvement  of  the 
econom-  of  these  areas  should  help  to  re- 
duce the  migration  of  rural  residents  to 
already   overcrowded    urban   areas. 

Cost-sharing  for  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial  water  in  town  and  country  areas  would 
do  more  in  contributing  to  community  de- 
velopment than  any  other  amendment. 

3  Use  of  Available  Federal  Fund9 — Cur- 
rently, Public  Law  83-566  orUy  permit*  the 
use  of  federal  funds  for  acquiring  land  rights 
needed  for  works  of  improvement  for  public 
recreation  or  public  fish  and  wildlife  devel- 
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opments.  Current  restxlctlons  are  causing 
local  sponsors  to  forfeit  grants  assistance 
under  other  programs  for  which  they  may  be 
qualified  to  receive.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  use  of  federal  funds 
available  to  local  sponsors  under  other  pro- 
grams. 

This  would  permit  local  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations to  utilize  any  funds  that  may  be 
available  to  them  under  other  programs  that 
might  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  land  rights. 

4.  Long-Term  Contracting  in  Watersheds — 
This  amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into  agreements 
for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  with 
landowners  and  operators  to  share  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  conservation  plans  within  water- 
shed projects.  It  would  result  In  accelerated 
and  Intensified  application  of  practices  and 
measures  to  conserve  and  develop  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  farms,  ranches,  and  other 
lands  In  project  areas.  It  would  assist  In 
bringing  about  orderly  community  and  re- 
source development. 

Cost-sharing  contracts  between  landown- 
ers and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
assure  application  of  planned  measures  on  a 
time  schedule,  This  arrangement  would  ac- 
celerate establishment  of  needed  land  treat- 
ment and  speed  up  scheduling  of  structural 
worlcs  of  Improvement.  Similar  cost-sharing 
agreements  have  already  proved  their  effec- 
tiveness In  the  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program. 

TITLE     111 AMENDMENTS     TO    THE    BANKHEAD- 

JONES    FARM    TENANT    ACT 

Section  601  amends  Section  32(e)  of  Title 
ni  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
pursuant  to  which  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Program  Is  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  co- 
operation with  public  agencies  or  local  non- 
profit organizations  In  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  plans  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  promote  rural  community 
development  by  furnishing  technical  and 
cost-sharing  assistance  to  such  public  agen- 
cies ana  organizations  in  carrying  out  plans 
for  rural  community  water  supply,  water 
quality  mansigement,  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  agriculture-related  pollution,  the 
disposal  of  solid  wastes  In  rural  areas,  and 
the  storage  of  water  for  rural  fire  protec- 
tion. 

The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  such 
agencies,  is  authorize*}  to  provide  for  reser- 
voir storage  of  water  to  Include  present  and 
future  water  supply  needs  for  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  public  agency  shall  pay  not  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  water  storage  to 
meet  present  needs  and  all  of  the  cost  of 
storage  for  anticipated  future  demands. 
Cost  of  water  storage  to  meet  future  de- 
mands may  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  a  reservoir  structure.  Such 
agencies  and  organizations  must  give  rea- 
sonable assurance  and  present  evidence  that 
the  water  so  stored  will  be  used  within  a 
period  of  time  that  would  permit  repayment 
of  Its  cost  within  the  life  of  the  structure. 
An  Interest-free  period  may  extend  up  to 
ten  years  If  the  water  stored  for  future  use 
Is  not  used  during  that  period.  Repayment 
with  Interest  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  water 
is  first  used.  Interest  will  begin  to  accrue 
after  the  10-year  period  has  elapsed  even  If 
the  water  supply  Is  not  used  by  that  time. 
Full  repayment  must  be  made  within  the 
life  of  the  structure  but  not  to  exceed  50 
years  from  the  time  of  Initial  use.  The  need 
for  Improving  the  economy  and  living  en- 
vironment of  many  rural  communities  relates 
directly  to  an  abundant  supply  of  high  qual- 
ity water.  Scarce  water  storage  sites  used  for 
other  purposes  with  federal  assistance  can  be 
mora  fully  utilised  In  multiple-purpose  re- 
source conservation  and  development  proj- 


ect plans  by  providing  federal  assistance  for 
rural  water  supply  storage. 

This  Section  further  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  provide  technical 
and  other  assistance,  and  cost-sharing  as- 
sistance for  installing  project  measures  and 
facilities  In  rural  areas  for  : 

( 1 )  storage  of  water  In  reservoirs  for  water 
quality  management; 

(2)  control  and  abatement  of  agriculture- 
related  pollution;  and 

(3)  the  disposal  of  solid  waste  materials. 
These  project  measures  and  facilities  will 

Improve  fish  and  aquatic  habitat,  reduce 
blodegradatlon,  and  lessen  water  user  costs 
during  low  stream  fiow  periods;  prevent  con- 
tamination of  water  supplies,  streams,  and 
land  areas  by  relocation,  modification,  or  con- 
struction of  lagoons,  holding  ponds,  recycling 
irrigation  systems,  etc.;  and  provide  for 
properly  locating  suitable  lands  for  and  con- 
structing sanitary  landfills  to  avoid  ground- 
water pollution  and  health  hazards  to  rural 
people. 

The  Section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  furnish  technical  and  other  assistance, 
and  to  provide  cost-sharing  assistance  for 
the  storage  of  water  and  withdrawal  appur- 
tenances In  reservoirs,  farm  ponds,  and  other 
impoundments  for  rural  fire  protection  pur- 
poses. Such  water  storage  facilities  would  pro- 
vide protection  for  rural  dwellings  and  build- 
ings and  natural  resources  Including  forest 
and  rangeland.  Withdrawal  appurtenances 
would  Include  outlet  works,  pumping  facili- 
ties, and  pipelines  to  convey  water  from 
reservoirs,  ponds  or  Impoundments  to  the 
nearest  practicable  point  for  delivery  to  fire 
fighting  equipment. 

Section  602  dlrecta  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  out  a  land  Inventory  and 
monitoring  program  and  to  prepare  a  re- 
port at  not  less  than  five  year  Intervals  re- 
fiectlng  current  soil,  water  and  related  re- 
source conditions.  The  program  will  Include 
surveys  of  erosion  and  sediment  pollution 
damages,  land  use  changes  and  trends,  and 
degradations  of  the  environment  resulting 
from  Improper  use  of  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources.  Such  data  may  be  used  at  all 
levels  of  government  In  land  use  policy  plan- 
ning, balancing  rural-urban  growth,  and  to 
assure  the  Nation  of  an  adequate  food  and 
fiber  supply  by  Identifying  the  prime  agri- 
culture producing  lands. 

TrrLE   rv — the   untted   states    agricttlturai. 

LAND    DEVELOPMENT    CORPORATION 

Establishes  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Land  Development  Corpwratlon.  The  Corpo- 
ration would  be  empowered  to  issue  $200 
million  worth  of  capital  stock.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  shares  would  be  Issued  to  the  United 
States  government.  The  other  half  would  be 
offered  for  sale  to  the  general  public.  This 
title  authorizes  appropriations  up  to  9100 
million  for  the  government's  Investment  In 
this  stock.  The  Board  of  Directors  would  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than 
fourteen  members.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  designated  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  One-half  of  the  Board  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  other  one- 
half  would  be  elected  annually  by  the  public 
stockholders. 

The  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
purchase,  at  no  more  than  the  appraised 
market  value,  any  farm  offered  for  sale  near 
an  urban  area  of  not  less  than  100,000  people. 
The  Corporation  could  purchase  land  In  an 
area  one  to  six  miles  outside  of  the  urban 
area.  The  Corporation  could  devote  Its  prop- 
erty to  any  legal  use  except  the  cultivation 
of  crops  declared  to  be  In  surplus  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Corporation 
shall  offer  Its  acquired  land  for  sale  when- 
ever, due  to  municipal  expansion,  the  land 
becomes  located  within  the  1-mlle  limit  of 
the  boundsu-y  of  the  city. 

The  Corporation  could  sell  for  private  de- 
velopment If  this  development  were  made  In 


accordance  with  a  designated  plan.  The  land 
would  be  sold  at  the  appraised  value  In  thU 
case. 

The  Corporation  would  sell  its  land  to  a 
governmental  agency  at  any  time,  at  cost  plus 
carrying  charges,  if  the  land  is  to  be  used  tat 
a  public  purpose  such  as  a  park  or  recre- 
ational area. 

This  title  would  be  beneficial  for  two  rea- 
sons; first.  It  would  permit  those  farmers 
who  wanted  to  sell  their  farm  to  do  so  at 
the  fairly  appraised  market  value;  Second, 
It  would  assist  in  the  orderly  development  of 
the  areas  surrounding  municipalities  of  a 
hundred  thousand  or  more.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  means  of  seeing  that  land  acquired 
by  the  Corporation  would  be  used  In  the  most 
feasible  manner.  It  wotild  be  used  In  accord- 
ance with  planned  development,  or  it  woxild 
provide  for  orderly  development  In  that 
fringe  area  between  rural  and  urban  America, 

TITLE    V — LOCATION    OF    FEDERAL    FACILITtES 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  urged  the 
heads  of  all  Executive  Departments  to  give 
priority  consideration  to  locating  new  Fed- 
eral facilities  and  offices  In  areas  of  "lower 
population  densities  ". 

Title  V  makes  such  priority  mandatory 
and  also  changes  the  term  "lower  priority 
density"  to  "rural  areas"  as  defined  In  this 
Act.  The  location  of  these  offices  and  facili- 
ties in  truly  rural  areas  would  play  a  vital 
role  In  rural  development. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  OPER- 
ATES  WITHOUT  THE  PACTS  ON 
INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
TexEis  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time 
for  the  Nixon  administration  to  face  the 
facts  about  the  need  for  credit  controls. 
It  should  stop  wasting  its  time  in  a  pub- 
lic relations  campaign  designed  to  con- 
vince the  American  public  that  these 
controls  are  not  needed. 

Repeatedly,  administration  spokesmen 
have  come  forward  in  various  forums  to 
argue  that  interest  rates  have  come  down 
and  rosy  claims  have  been  spread  across 
the  pages  of  the  newspapers  and  have 
been  heard  on  radio  and  television  acroes 
the  land. 

Under  present  policies,  the  favoritism 
to  the  banks  and  other  lenders  is  obvi- 
ous and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  administration  is  so  nervous  and  so 
anxious  to  put  forward  these  imsup- 
ported  claims  to  Justify  its  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  interest  rates  have  not 
come  down  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  consumers.  They 
have  not  come  down  for  the  workers 
whose  wages  are  frozen.  They  have  not 
come  down  for  the  majority  of  business- 
men whose  prices  are  frozen.  They  have 
not  come  down  for  the  apartment  house 
owner  whose  rents  are  frozen.  In  fact, 
evidence  which  has  reached  my  oflBce 
establishes  that  there  have  been  interest 
rate  increases  since  the  wage-price 
freeze  announced  by  President  Nixon  on 
August  15. 

What  the  administration — and  some  of 
the  press — has  seized  on  are  minor 
changes  in  the  money  market,  particu- 
larly the  corporate  and  tax-exempt  bond 
sector.  They  have  also  seized  on  scat- 
tered announcements  by  a  few  financial 
institutions  claiming  reductions  in  con- 
sumer rates.  These  announcements  have 
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been  more  public  relations  fluff  than  sub- 
stantive reductions  for  consumers. 

A  classic  example  is  the  effort  of 
Chemical  Bank  of  New  York  to  Indicate 
that  it  was  leading  a  trend  to  lower 
mortgage  and  consumer  interest  rates. 
Following  the  freeze,  tliis  bank  issued 
press  releases  announcing  a  reduction  in 
consumer  and  mortgage  loan  rates.  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  picked  up  the 
announcement  quickly  and  in  both  pub- 
lic and  private  briefings  used  the  exam- 
ple to  support  their  argument  that  no 
interest  rate  controls  were  needed.  This 
same  contention  was  repeated  in  news- 
paper columns. 

But  one  newspaper — the  New  York 
Times — did  a  little  investigating  and 
pretty  well  destroyed  the  administra- 
tions  propaganda  effort.  The  Times  re- 
vealed that  Chemical's  reductions  in 
mortgage  rates  applied  only  to  those 
loans  where  the  borrower  had  made  a 
30  percent  down  payment — a  sum  that 
the  average  homebuyer  normsQly  cannot 
produce.  It  is  obvious  that  this  reduc- 
tion was  only  for  the  more  affluent  and 
long-standing  customers  of  the  bank  and 
indicated  no  trend  in  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket. As  the  Times  noted : 

Bankers  said  yesterday  that  It  was  Ironic 
that  Chemical  Bank  had  received  wide  no- 
tice for  reducing  its  rate  on  home  mortgage 
loans,  since  that  bank  has  not  been  seeking 
aggressively  to  make  such  loans. 

The  administration  has  clung  longer 
to  its  claims  about  the  corporate  bond 
market — a  market  in  which  the  average 
consumer  and  wage  earner  is  not  in- 
volved. But  even  here,  the  administra- 
tion has  had  trouble  getting  the  facts  to 
support  its  much- bally hooed  conten- 
tions. After  the  wage-price  freeze  was 
announced  on  August  15,  there  were 
slight  improvements  in  the  bond  mar- 
ket—minor drops  in  fantastically  high 
interest  rates.  But  the  market  has  been 
moving  up  and  down  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week  of  September  13,  this 
market  lost  about  half  of  the  gains 
posted  after  the  President's  August  15 
announcement.  Then  late  last  week,  the 
market  rallied  again  and  interest  rates 
dropped.  This  week,  the  interest  rates 
are  going  back  up  again  and  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  September 
22,  states : 

The  credit  markets,  beset  by  dlmlnUhed 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program  and  by  sweUing  cal- 
endars of  new  Issues,  lost  more  ground  yes- 
terday and  Interest  rates  worked  higher. 

On  this  same  day,  Southern  California 
Edison  went  into  the  market  with  $100 
million  of  Aa  bonds  and  had  to  pay  8  05 
percent.  When  utilities  are  paying  more 
than  8  percent  on  bonds,  we  do  not  have 
lower  interest  rates  as  administration 
spokesmen  have  been  claiming. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  corporate 
bond  market  have  obviously  not  brought 
the  Nation  "lower  interest  rates."  The 
administration  should  stop  deluding  the 
public  on  this  score. 

The  same  thing  is  true  concerning 
i^easury  borrowings.  Today's  news- 
Papers  report  that  the  interest  rates  on 
the  Treasurj-'s  monthly  biU  offerings  rose 
during  September  after  the  slight  de- 
crease recorded  following  the  freeze  an- 


nouncement in  August.  On  274-day  bills, 
the  interest  rate  averaged  5.24  percent, 
up  from  last  month's  figure  of  5.09  per- 
cent. On  366-day  bills,  the  interest  rate 
averaged  5.27  perent,  up  from  August's 
5.12  percent. 

In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  the  money 
markets  which  could  be  accurately  in- 
terpreted as  a  trend  toward  lower  inter- 
est rates,  the  administration's  rosy  state- 
ments to  the  press  notwithstanding. 

The  administration  has  also  been 
spreading  the  propaganda  that  credit 
controls  would  mean  "freezing  interest 
rates  at  abnormally  high  levels."  This  is 
the  purest  form  of  hogwash  since  no  one 
has  proposed  that  interest  rates  be  frozen 
at  the  present  level  and  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-151)  does 
not  contemplate  this  type  of  action.  The 
law  was  written — originating  in  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee— so  that  the  President  could  control 
all  aspects  of  credit  with  the  power  to 
roll  back  interest  rates  to  any  level  that 
he  so  desired.  The  Credit  Control  Act  does 
not — as  some  administration  spokesmen 
would  like  you  to  believe — contain  a  base 
period  as  do  the  wage-price  authorities. 
So  a  "ceiling"  would  become  a  "floor" 
only  if  the  administration  wanted  it  to 
be  and  only  if  the  Credit  Control  Law 
was  badly  administered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  been  startled 
by  statements  from  high  officials  that  the 
banks  have  been  left  out  of  the  control 
program  because  "they  might  refuse  to 
make  loans."  This  has  been  stated  to  me 
privately  and  I  can  only  conclude  that 
the  administration  means  that  our  com- 
mercial banks  would  "go  on  strike"  if 
they  were  asked  to  participate  In  this 
new  economic  program.  This  is  hard  to 
believe,  but  if  the  banks  decided  to  be 
this  unpatriotic,  I  am  sure  that  we  could 
be  imaginative  enough  to  find  alterna- 
tives. 

There  is  simply  no  reason  why  banks 
and  other  lenders — Including  retail  out- 
lets— should  be  treated  any  differently 
than  wage  earners  and  businessmen.  The 
President's  new  program  depends  greatly 
on  the  confldence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Without  this  confldence,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  successfully  maintain  a  wage  and 
price  program.  Confldence  cannot  be 
maintained  when  controls  are  enforced 
in  an  inequitable  msinner  and  when  fa- 
vored sectors — powerful  sectors — are  let 
off  the  hook. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's approach  to  credit  controls  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  trying  to  make  pol- 
icy— and  mold  public  opinion — in  a  com- 
plete void.  They  do  not  have  specific 
information  about  the  interest  charges 
that  are  imposed  at  the  consumer  level. 
This  is  true  both  before  and  after  the 
freeze  announcement  of  August  15. 

This  is  an  area  where  information  is 
missing.  The  administration  can  make 
no  meaningful  statements  in  this  area 
because  they  simply  do  not  have  any 
data. 

This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  con- 
sumer credit — both  installment  and  non- 
installment — is  nmning  at  a  volume  of 
about  $10  billion  monthly.  Some  of  this 
is  dispensed  by  the  banks,  a  great  deal 
through  department  stores  and  other  re- 


tail outlets,  a  great  amount  through 
credit  cards  and  small  loan  compsuiies. 
What  evidence  can  the  administration 
produce  that  any  of  these  rates  have  gone 
down  even  by  the  merest  fraction? 

The  truth  is  that  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  primarily  limits  its  data  collection 
to  money  market  rates,  bond  rates,  prime 
rates — all  of  the  rates  far  removed  from 
the  consumer.  The  Federal  Reserve  haa 
been  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  up-to- 
date  data  and  on  Augxist  25 — 10  dajra 
after  the  freeze — sent  a  hurried  ques- 
tionnaire to  300  selected  banks.  But  this 
belated  survey,  at  best,  will  touch  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  consumer  credit. 
There  will  be  nothing  to  give  us  up-to- 
the-minute  data  on  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  credit  dispensed  by  small  loan 
companies  and  retail  merchants. 

In  one  area — home  mortgages — the 
Federal  Oovemment  does  collect  month- 
ly data  through  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  This  agency  conducts  a  lim- 
ited survey  in  selected  markets  and  that 
analysis  shows  that  interest  rates  on 
mortgages  rose  in  both  June  and  July. 
When  the  July  figures  were  published, 
the  effective  average  interest  rate  nation- 
wide on  new  homes  was  7.65  percent. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  not  published  the  fig\ires  for  August 
yet  but  the  indications  that  are  reaching 
my  office  lead  me  to  believe  that  these 
figures  will  be  up  once  again  in  August — 
even  higher  than  the  increase  announced 
for  July. 

And  the  administration  continues  to 
claim  lower  Interest  rates. 

The  mortgage  situation  is  already 
creating  a  serious  inequity  in  the  freeze 
on  rents.  For  example,  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  the  owner  of  an  apartment 
building  in  New  York  City  who  is  being 
asked  to  substantially  increase  his  mort- 
gage interest  payments.  The  rents  on  the 
apartments  are  frozen  under  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  but  the  owner  of  the  build- 
ing is  being  asked  to  pay  2^2 -percent  ad- 
ditional interest  if  he  wants  to  renew  the 
mortgage  on  the  property.  The  current 
rents — which  are  frozen — are  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  interest 
charges  and  the  inequities  Imposed  by 
the  higher  bank  charges  are  clear.  Rent 
control  without  interest  rate  control  is 
virtually  impossible  and  this  may  en- 
danger much -needed  rental  housing  in 
urban  areas. 

In  the  past  few  days,  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  an  individual  who  is  attempt- 
ing to  purchase  a  farmhouse  and  20  acres 
of  land  in  New  England.  He  states  that 
he  was  negotiating  a  loan  for  70  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  for  8 1/2 -percent  in- 
terest for  15  years  at  the  time  President 
Nixon  announced  his  wage-price  freeze 
On  August  23—8  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement — ^thls  gentleman 
received  notice  from  the  bank  that  the 
loan  would  now  have  to  be  revised  on  the 
following  basis:  Two-thirds  of  the  pur- 
chase price — rather  than  70  percent — 
for  12  years — rather  than  15 — and  for  9- 
peroent  Interest — rather  than  for  8»/2 
percent. 

The  victim  of  this  bit  of  price  gouging 
in  the  midst  of  a  nationwide  economic 
freeze  wrote  me: 

Do  you,  for  a  moment,  doubt  that  this 
bank  took  immediate  advantage  of  the  Ad- 
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mlntotratlon's  failure  to  freeze  Interest  ratea 
by  drastically  Increaaliig  the  costs  of  their 
mortgage  money? 

And  a  small  businessman  from  Ala- 
bama writes  me  in  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 17.  1971: 

Small  Bualcess  In  particular  desperately 
needs  a  lower  rate  of  Interest.  Small  Biisl- 
ness  today  Is  paying  practically  tlie  same  rate 
they  pELld  a  year  ago  even  though  the  prime 
rate  has  been  lowered  twice  or  more  since 
then. 

The  same  kind  of  problem  is  related  in 
a  letter  from  another  small  businessman 
from  Detroit,  Mich.  He  is  faced  with  ris- 
ing interest  costs  on  his  building  and 
I  quote  from  the  letter: 

Seyeral  days  ago  when  the  latest  addition 
to  the  double-talk  artists  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Mr.  Connally,  was  asked  about 
a  freeze  on  interest,  with  a  straight  face  he 
said  this  was  not  necessary  since  interest 
rates  were  at  a  low  for  the  past  several  years. 
I  have  seen  no  one  stand  up  and  call  him  a 
liar. 

I  have  a  small  business.  I  purchased  the 
building  I  am  in  late  In  1965  on  a  10-year 
mortgage  through  my  local  bank  at  6%  in- 
terest, i  am  In  need  of  additional  working 
capital  and  I  decided  to  remortgage  the  build- 
ing for  additional  financing.  I  called  the  same 
bank  and  they  said  they  were  Interested  but 
of  course  the  best  rate  now  is  9  |/i  <T- .  Inci- 
dentally, despite  what  Mr.  Connally  said 
when  I  needed  a  small  loan  only  two  years 
ago  I  paid  "7%. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  cases  which 
Indicate  the  absurdity  of  the  administra- 
tion's claims  on  interest  rates.  As  some 
of  these  rosy  statements  were  being  made, 
the  two  largest  banks  In  the  State  of 
Maryland,  on  September  2.  filed  suit  in 
the  Baltimore  Superior  Court  asking  that 
they  be  allowed  to  triple  the  interest  that 
they  charge  on  loans  of  $300  or  less.  Yet, 
the  administration  continues  to  tell  us 
that  voluntary  efforts  will  hold  down  in- 
terest rates  and  that  the  banks  are  lower- 
ing their  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  paying 
nearly  $150  billion  annually  in  interest 
on  the  various  public  and  private  debts. 
This  is  a  staggering  sum  which  affects 
every  budget  in  the  land.  It  is  folly  to 
leave  such  an  area  out  of  a  program  de- 
signed to  bring  economic  stabilization. 

Credit  controls  will  be  needed  even  if 
we  get  lower  interest  rates.  The  Presi- 
dent's entire  program  depends  on  a  flow 
of  credit — on  reasonable  terms — to  the 
lagging  sectors  of  the  economy.  Reason- 
able interest  rates  are  needed  for  the  con- 
sumer if  we  are  to  have  an  upsurge  in 
purchasing  power. 

If  the  President's  program  works — as 
his  economists  assure  us — there  will  be  a 
grreat  expansion  of  tiie  economy  and  this 
will  bring  a  heavy  demand  for  credit  at 
all  levels.  In  the  past,  a  heavy  demand 
for  loans  has  been  used  as  an  excuse  for 
the  commercial  t>anks  to  raise  interest 
rates.  Credit  controls — imposed  now — 
would  assure  that  exransion  will  not  be 
accompanied  by  another  round  of  run- 
away interest  rates.  So  even  if  we  see  tem- 
porary alleviation  from  high  interest 
rates,  the  administration  must  look  to  the 
long-range  needs  of  the  economy  and  not 
allow  it  to  be  hamstrung  by  high  costs 
for  capital  and  consumer  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  assured  the  Presi- 
dent of  my  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  pro- 


grams to  bring  about  economic  stabiliza- 
tion. I  think  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
feels  the  same  way,  but  we  must  have  a 
program  which  Is  defensible — one  that  is 
equitable.  But  we  cannot  have  a  defensi- 
ble economic  program  unless  the  banks, 
interest  rates,  and  other  aspects  of  credit 
are  brought  under  the  same  lunbrella 
with  the  rest  of  the  economy. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING 

The  SPELAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  "2  years  ago 
I  introduced  three  bills  which  shared  a 
common  aim — the  mounting  of  a  Fed- 
eral assault  on  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing. Subsequently,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  joined  in  our  efforts.  On 
January  13  of  this  year  this  legislation, 
the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Preven- 
tion Act,  was  signed  into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident. On  August  10  of  this  year,  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Labor — 
Public  Law  92-280 — which  included  $7.5 
million  to  fund  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

The  victories,  when  they  have  come, 
have  perhaps  been  sweeter  because  of 
the  obstacles  which  we  had  to  surmoimt 
to  attain  them.  There  has  never  been 
any  question  about  the  severity  of  child- 
hood lead  poisoning.  Nor  has  there  been 
any  question  that  it  is  a  preventable 
disease.  All  that  has  been  lacking  in  the 
past  has  been  the  willingness  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  act,  and  the  will  of  this 
Congress  to  move  In  the  face  of  the  ad- 
ministration's recalcitrance. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare's  own  figures  give  some 
inkling  to  understanding  the  extent  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning.  In  Its  May  1971 
report,  entitled  "Towards  a  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Policy  for  the  1970's:  A 
White  Paper,"  the  Department  stated: 

Paint  with  lead  in  it  poisons  about  400,000 
children  (predominantly  poor)  annually.  It 
Is  estimated  that  16.000  of  these  children 
require  treatment,  3,200  incur  moderate  to 
severe  brain  damage,  and  800  are  so  severely 
brain  damaged  that  they  require  care  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

I  would  add  another  somber  figure — 
the  200  children  who  die  each  year  of 
this  dread  disease. 

These  are  the  statistics  which  mark 
childhood  lead  poisoning's  toll — a  toll 
taken  by  means  of  blindness,  cerebral 
paLsy,  kidney  Impairment,  mental  re- 
tardation, and  death.  Indeed,  no  one  can 
question  the  severity  of  the  problem 
which,  as  another  HEW  dociunent — in 
this  case  a  document  not  released  by  the 
administration,  but  transmitted  to  me 
nevertheless  by  a  committed  and  con- 
cerned Individual — states: 

(Childhood  lead  poisoning  is)  more  preva- 
lent than  the  polio  problem  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Salk  vaccine  .  .  .  (and  It)  leaves 
more  children  permanently  impaired  than 
did  German  measles  prior  to  the  extensive 
measles  vaccination  programs. 

In  dollar  terms  alone — terms  which  I 
have  had  to  use  to  Impress  some  but 


which,  to  my  mind,  are  totally  irrelevant 
when  we  are  talking  about  children's 
health — childhood  lead  poisoning  is  an 
economic  disaster.  Each  case  of  moder- 
ate brain  damage  requires  approxi- 
mately 10  years  of  special  Lnstructiona 
and  other  care,  averaging  $1,750  per 
child  annually.  So,  etich  year,  the  3,200 
children  who  do  suffer  moderate  to  severe 
brain  damage  produce  costs  for  care 
alone  of  $5.6  million-  The  800  children 
who  annually  experience  severe  brain 
damage  require  lifetime  institutionaliza- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  $4,000  per  year  each,  or 
$3.2  million  annually,  and  of  these  costs 
will  continue  for  their  entire  lifetimes. 
Thus,  the  current  annual  cost  for  the 
damage  to  these  small  children  totals 
$8.8  million.  Add  to  that  the  medical 
and  other  expenses  for  the  200  small 
children  who  die  armually.  Add  to  that 
the  Incalculable  amounts  for  grief  and 
suffering. 

Yet — and  this  is  the  fact  that  adds 
even  more  to  this  tragic  litany — child- 
hood lead  poisoning  is  a  preventable 
disesise.  We  know  how  to  Identify  it,  we 
know  how  to  treat  it,  and  we  know  what 
to  do  to  avert  its  recurrence. 

Why,  then,  has  this  Nation  moved  so 
slowly,  when  delay  means  devastation? 

I  wish  I  could  give  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer— one  which  would  say,  "Yes,  we  are 
women  and  men  of  good  will,  and  we  do 
want  to  help."  The  facts  are  not  so. 
though.  Throughout  our  efforts,  we  met 
with  resistance,  recalcitrance,  and  rejec- 
tion. That  we  have  succeeded — and  we 
have  not  succeeded  anywhere  near 
enough — is  testimony  to  the  determina- 
tion of  individuals  and  groups  through- 
out this  coimtry  who  have  insisted — de- 
manded— that  their  Government  stop 
ignoring  them  and  start  serving  them. 

I  am  not  going  to  recount  the  tale  of 
difficulties  which  arose  more  than  briefly. 
Initially,  in  congressional  hearings,  the 
administration  opposed  my  legislation. 
Fortunately,  our  efforts  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  Congress  that  a  Federal  as- 
sault on  childhood  lead  poisoning  was 
necessary,  and  we  passed  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

Then  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  President's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  recom- 
mended that  the  President  veto  the  bUl. 
Two  days  of  phone  calls,  telegrams,  and 
letters  turned  that  decision  around. 

But  after  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Pois- 
oning Prevention  Act  was  finally  signed 
into  law,  the  administration  decided  to 
consign  it  to  the  background.  No  funds 
were  requested  to  implement  the  pro- 
gram. We  wrote;  we  held  meetings;  we 
enlisted  support;  but  the  administration 
would  not  be  moved. 

So  we  again  looked  to  Congress,  deter- 
mined to  overcome  the  administration's 
antipathy.  Last  spring  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Within  hours — and  I 
have  been  told  this  by  unimpeachable 
sources — word  came  down  on  high  from 
within  HEW  that  the  administration 
would  push  for  $2  million  to  fund  the  act. 
A  victory,  yes.  But  an  Insult,  in  the  face 
of  the  enormous  need  for  funds  for  the 
grant  programs  for  screening,  treatment. 
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and  eradication  created  by  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  was  begin- 
ning to  act.  We  obtained  $5  million  In  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
in  the  spring.  But  that  was  lost  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  bill.  The 
slightest  encouragement  from  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  moved  those 
conferees  who  were  either  uninterested 
or  resistant.  No  word  was  forthcoming. 

Pressure  was  building  up,  however.  A 
group  called  HEW  Employees  for  Change 
took  a  highly  unusual  tactic — they  issued 
a  public  statement  castigating  their  own 
employer  for  not  pushing  in  the  lead 
polsomng  fight.  Internal  documents  em- 
barrassing to  the  administration  were 
being  sent  to  my  office,  such  as  the  HEW 
internal  report  which  stated  with  regard 
to  implementation  of  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act : 

The  necessary  Information  to  eliminate  the 
problem  Is  known.  The  time  for  action  Is  now 
and  now  Is  the  time  for  effective  action  pro- 
grams at  the  community  level. 

We  succeeded  in  soliciting  the  lobbying 
help  of  environmental  groups,  such  as 
the  Sierra  Club  and  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
Some  20  health  groups,  organized  as  the 
Coalition  for  Health  Funding,  began  lob- 
bying to  obtain  funds,  and  provided  us 
with  a  tremendous  boost.  Newspapers 
throughout  the  coimtry  began  to  listen 
to  what  we  were  saying,  and  pressures 
built  up  more. 

We  succeeded  this  time.  We  obtained 
$7.5  million  in  the  Labor-HEW  Appro- 
priations Act  for  fiscal  year  1972,  Public 
law  92-80.  A  victory,  yes;  but  $7.5  mil- 
lion is  nowhere  reaching  the  problem. 
The  administration  Is  willing  to  fight  for 
hundreds  of  millions  for  the  SST,  but 
even  in  the  face  of  a  losing  battle,  it  (Jid 
not  have  the  grace  or  the  political  savvy 
to  jump  on  the  bandwagon  and  push  for 
funds  to  fight  for  lead  poisoning.  So  we 
had  to  settle — for  the  moment — for  $7.5 
million. 

But  the  fight  is  only  beglrming.  The 
Congress  has  inched  forward,  and  the 
administration  has  reluctantly  followed 
behind.  Now,  we  must  continue. 

First,  we  must  obtain  more  fimds.  To 
that  end.  I  have  Introduced  H.R.  10570, 
providing  the  additional  $22.49  million 
which  is  authorized  by  my  legislation. 

Second,  I  have  filed  a  petition  with  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  ban  all  lead-based  paints  from  house- 
hold uses.  Obviously,  that  has  put  people 
on  the  run;  on  September  20,  the  na- 
tional paint  lobby  sent  a  letter  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  personally  attack- 
ing me  for  my  efforts  to  end  the  dread 
disease  of  childhood  lead  poisoning.  That 
ue  will  attend  to  in  good  time. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
acceded  to  my  urgings,  and  have  agreed, 
as  they  have  so  Informed  me  by  personal 
communication,  to  conduct  a  nationwide 
study  of  all  paint  brands  to  determine 
which  exceed — despite  labeling  to  the 
contrary — the  supposedly  safe  1  percent 
lead  level. 

Fourth,  we  are  undertaking  a  New 
York  City-wide  effort  to  alert  parents  to 
the  danger,  and  to  bring  together  those 


dedicated  individuals  and  groups  who 
have  been  struggling  to  combat  the  dis- 
ease which  afflicts  our  city. 

The  children  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time.  They  are  still  waiting.  But  now, 
their  voices  are  being  heard;  and.  if  this 
administration  continues  to  Ignore  them, 
we  will  continue  to  ignore  the  adminis- 
tration. For  it  is  the  children  who  will  be 
ignored  no  longer. 


TERMINATION  OP  U.S.  MILITARY 
ACTIVITY  IN  INDOCHINA  AS  OF 
MARCH  31, 1972 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskey)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday  last  adopted  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJFl.  6531,  thereby  completing 
congressional  action  on  the  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  and  stating: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  terminate 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  all  military 
operations  of  the  United  States  in  Indochina, 
and  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  military  forces 
at  a  date  certain  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied 
with  such  Government,  and  an  accounting 
for  all  Americans  missing  in  action  who  have 
been  held  by  or  known  to  such  Government 
or  such  forces. 

The  House  having  previously  adopted 
this  conference  report  on  August  4,  1971, 
by  a  vote  of  298  to  108,  Congress  has  now 
firmly  and  clearly  adopted  the  position 
that  our  milltsu-y  Involvement  in  Indo- 
china be  completed  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  and  that  the  sole  condition 
for  our  withdrawal  be  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  language  of  H.R.  6531  is  precise 
on  this  point.  The  resolution  further 
states:  "The  Congress  hereby  urges  and 
requests  the  President  to  Implement  the 
above  expressed  policy."  by  taking  three 
specific  negotiating  positions  at  Paris 
seeking:  one.  a  cease-fire;  two.  a  final 
withdrawEd  date  for  all  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
In  Indochina;  and,  three,  negotiation  of 
a  series  of  phased  withdrawals  subject  to 
a  corresponding  series  of  phased  releases 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  crucial  point  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  however,  is  that 
the  President  continues  today  to  demand 
an  additional  point  in  the  negotiations: 
The  survival  of  the  Thleu  regime  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  this  position,  the 
President  now  stands  against  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  undoubtedly  also  against  the  will  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  President's  position 
was  made  amply  clear  by  his  action  Tues- 
day, as  Commander  in  Chief,  in  sending 
an  armada  of  250  U.S.  warplanes  to  carry 
out  one  of  the  heaviest  raids  in  North 
Vietnam  since  the  bombing  halt  of  No- 
vember 1,  1968,  nearly  3  years  ago.  At 
least  200  fighter  bombers  participated  In 


the  attack  on  North  Vietnam.  This  figure 
did  not  include  the  B-52  strikes  which 
were  apparently  likewise  conducted 
Tuesday  against  targets  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

The  President  talks  peace  but  he  makes 
war.  When  he  took  office  in  1969,  he  com- 
menced the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Vietnam  but  doubled  the  bombing  in 
Laos.  Almost  three  times  as  many  bombs 
as  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned  have  been 
dropped  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
as  were  dropped  in  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific in  World  War  H. 

In  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  at- 
tacks Tuesday,  they  were  described  by 
the  Pentagon  as  "protective  reaction 
strikes  against  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  constituting  a  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  U.S.  forces." 

The  identity  of  the  threatened  UJS. 
forces  has  not  been  disclosed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  indeed,  in  view  of  the 
reports  of  the  past  several  weeks  indi- 
cating the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
advanced  positions,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  any  real  danger  exists  to 
U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  from  the 
scattered  enemy  units  in  North  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  where  the  bombing 
took  place. 

The  true  purpose  of  the  bombing  raids 
Tuesday  can  only  be  to  seek  to  save  as 
long  as  possible  the  repressive  military 
government  of  the  Thieu  regime.  Such  a 
goal  is  no  part  of  the  sense  of  Congress 
resolution  which  is  now  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  awaiting  signature.  The  omis- 
sion of  such  goal  from  the  congressional 
resolution  was  both  deliberate  and  un- 
equivocal. 

That  resolution,  section  IV  of  the  bill, 
entitled  "Termination  of  Hostilities  In 
Indochina,"  makes  clear  to  the  President 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  "urge  and  re- 
quest" the  President  to  give  up  his  Insist- 
ence at  Paris  on  the  survival  of  the  Thleu 
regime.  The  success  of  Vietnamization 
forms  no  part  of  the  negotiating  position 
Congress  has  requested  be  taken.  By  our 
action,  we  concede  the  right  of  the  Viet- 
namese themselves  to  determme  who 
governs  them.  Our  action  is  in  accord 
with  the  President's  doctrine  annoimced 
at  Guam;  if  the  South  Vietnamese  really 
desire  independence,  they  alone  must 
earn  it  from  their  fellow  Vietnamese. 

Admittedly,  the  congressional  action 
to  date  is  expressly  only  a  "sense  of  Con- 
gress" resolution.  Nevertheless,  it  repre- 
sents a  clear  statement  of  position  on  the 
major  issue  of  our  time,  our  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  The  cost  of  that 
involvement  remains  the  single  largest 
item  of  Federal  expenditure,  an  esti- 
mated $11  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  do  us  the  honor  of  an  early 
response.  Indicating  that  he  either  ac- 
cedes to  the  negotiating  position  we  have 
requested  he  adopt,  or  that  he  Intends 
to  continue  his  demand  as  expressed  in 
earlier  speeches  and  press  conferences 
that  the  present  South  Vietnam  regime 
be  preserved. 

The  Congress,  which  authorized  the 
waging  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia  by  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  of  August  6, 
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1964,  has  repealed  that  authority  as  of 
January  12,  1971,  over  8  months  ago. 

Repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion limited  the  President  to  his  inher- 
ent power  as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
protect  the  lives  of  the  Americans  re- 
maining in  Southeast  Asia.  It  did  not 
authorize  the  continuance  of  an  air  war 
of  the  magnitude  we  witnessed  Tuesday 
and  which  is  apparently  continuing.  It  is 
almost  as  if  we  have  become  a  pitiful 
helpless  giant,  thrashing  out  in  one  final 
paroxysm  of  rage  and  anger,  trying  to 
kill  and  destroy  for  the  purposes  of  kill- 
ing and  destroying  alone. 

As  of  the  day  that  the  President  signs 
H.R.  6531  into  law,  however,  the  request 
of  Congress  that  the  killing  and  destruc- 
tion stop  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
requires  the  President's  immediate  reac- 
tion and  response.  He  should,  in  good 
faith,  either  carry  out  the  request  of  the 
Congress,  or  specifically  and  clearly  ad- 
vise us  that  he  does  not  intend  to  do  so. 
If  he  meets  our  request,  he  need  only 
change  his  instructions  to  our  negotia- 
tors in  Paris — asking  that  they  reduce 
our  demands  to  one:  The  return  of  our 
prisoners  and  an  accoimting  for  those 
captured.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  honor 
our  request,  then  he  need  only  so  advise 
us.  It  is  then  our  responsibility  to  act. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  the  power  to 
both  declare  war  and  to  terminate  it.  If 
the  President  decUnes  to  either  pursue 
the  course  of  action  we  have  requested, 
or  to  respond  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  I  believe  we  have  the  obligation 
to  implement  our  present  request  with 
specific  legislation,  making  it  Illegal  to 
conduct  military  operations  in  South- 
east Asia  after  a  specific  date  certain. 

To  that  end.  I  have  introduced  today 
a  resolution  setting  such  date  certain  as 
of  March  31,  1972.  A  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  appended  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks.  I  would  propose  Immedi- 
ate consideration  of  this  bill  should  the 
President  fail  to  advise  us  of  his  response 
to  our  request  within  a  reasonable  time 
say  October  1,  1971. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  Members  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  legislative  body, 
we  now  owe  an  obligation  to  stop  the  kill- 
ing and  devastation  perpetrated  on  rural 
Asian  peoples  by  the  most  sophisticated 
air  power  and  weapons  ever  developed  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  There  can  be 
no  valid  purpose  in  pursuing  any  longer 
the  facade  that  we  are  protecting  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  in  Saigon.  We 
tried  to  create  such  a  government;  we 
have  failed  in  that  attempt.  What  we  do 
now  is  solely  to  preserve  the  pride  and 
prestige  of  a  military  government  which 
practices  on  a  daily  basis  the  same  denial 
Lf  due  process,  repression  of  dissent,  cen- 
sorship,  and   torture   which   Americans 
have    traditionally    stood    and    fought 
against  since  our  Nation  was  founded 
When  250  planes  attack  North  Vietnam 
and  an  unknown  number  of  B-52's  attack 
Laos   and   Cambodia,   there  can   be   no 
doubt  but  that  we  kill  more  civilians  than 
we  do  enemy  soldiers.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  the  time  is  long  past  when 
we  should  admit  that  our  purposes  and 
efforts  in  Vietnam  have  constituted  a 
tragic  mistake,  a  diversion  of  the  ener- 
gies, resources,  and  goals  of  a  great  na- 
tion, away  from  the  traditional  principles 
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of  self-determination  and  anticolonial- 
ism  which  have  formed  the  basis  for  our 
own  historical  heritage. 

The  immorality  of  killing  anyone  to- 
day for  any  purpose  other  than  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  liberty  or  national 
sovereignty  only  compounds  our  tragic 
mistake.  The  obvious  deception  in  using 
the  term,  "protective  reaction  strikes" 
to  describe  Tuesday's  massive  aerial  bom- 
bardments only  further  emphasizes  the 
enormity  of  the  error  of  our  past  and 
present  actions  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
one  thing  to  fight  and  die  for  a  principle; 
it  is  another  to  hire  foreign  mercenaries 
to  fight  our  battles  and  to  impersonally 
destroy  fellow  human  beings  by  high- 
altitude  bombardment  in  order  to  pre- 
serve a  corrupt  and  repressive  govern- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  assume 
that  constitutional  responsibility  which 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  so  clearly 
reposed  in  us — to  unequivlcally  and 
finally  end  the  killing  which  was  author- 
ized in  our  name  over  7  years  ago. 

The  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  885 
Joint  resolution  to  set  a  termination  date 

for    United    States    military    activity    in 

Indochina 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  Assembled,  that  all  United  States 
military  activity  in  Indochina  shaU  be  ter- 
minated as  of  March  31.  1972,  unlesa  the 
President  shall  have  been  unable  by  that 
date  to  negotiate,  as  the  sole  conditions  of 
such  ternUnatlon.  the  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with  such 
Government,  and  an  accounting  for  all 
Americans  missing  In  action  who  have  been 
held  by  or  known  to  such  Government  or 
such  forces. 


WINSTON  L.  PROUTY.  FRIEND  AND 
PATRIOT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Matsunaga).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Keith)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
permission,  and  at  the  request  of  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Stafford.  I 
arranged  this  opportunity  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  late  Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Mr.  Stafford  intended  to  discharge 
this  responsibility,  but,  as  we  know,  the 
rapid  flow  of  events  has  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment, by  Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis  to 
assume  Mr.  Prouty's  duties  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  that  body,  this  morning,  eulogies 
were  given  under  a  special  order  ar- 
ranged by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  Mr.  George  Aiken. 

For  many  years,  I  have  enjoyed  more 
than  an  average  association  with  Massa- 
chusetts" good  neighbor  State  of  Ver- 
mont, and  with  the  Prouty  family  long 
associated  with  public  affairs  and  the 
national  Interest. 

For  example,  the  late  Senator's 
brother,  Paul,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  is 
active  in  the  civic  affairs  in  the  city  of 
Brockton  as  was  the  Senator  in  the  af- 
fairs of  our  Nation. 


Win  Prouty  came  to  the  House,  In 
1951,  against  a  background  of  18  years' 
combined  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Newport,  Vt.,  City  CouncU,  as  that  city's 
mayor,  and  as  a  State  representative. 

Throughout  his  10  consecutive  years  in 
the  House,  and  his  subsequent  12  years 
in  the  Senate,  he  earned  the  reputation 
of  a  public  servant  infinitely  qualified  to 
respond  to  the  parUcular  needs  of  his 
constituents  and,  at  once,  to  contribute 
richly  to  the  national  policy  and  interest. 
He  was  quiet,  even  diffident,  and  he 
was  moderate.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  per- 
sonal conviction  and  demonstrable  inde- 
pendence of  thought.  He  could  give  him- 
self to  far-ranging  international  prob- 
lems without  losing  contact  with  the 
needs  of  the  aged,  the  underprivileged, 
or  our  veterans. 

In  short,  Winston  Prouty  was  an  able 
legislator,  a  determined  statesman,  and 
a  dedicated  patriot.  But  I  shall  remem- 
ber him  best  as  a  most  cherished  friend. 
I  join  with  all  of  his  colleagues — in 
both  branches  of  the  Congress  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle — in  lamenting  the 
personal  loss  that  is  shared  by  his  family 
and  his  friends  in  Washington  and  in  his 
home  State  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  our 

distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 

man  for  taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute 

to  a  great  American. 

Former  Senator  Prouty  served  as  a 
valued  Member  of  this  House.  He  was  an 
able  Member,  a  well-respected  Member 
of  this  House.  He  went  to  the  other  body 
and  carried  on  in  a  manner  even  greater 
than  he  did  in  the  House. 

Not  only  the  State  of  Vermont  but  also 
the  whole  Nation  and  the  whole  world 
have  lost  a  great  statesman,  as  we  have 
lost  Senator  Prouty. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Senator  Winston  Prouty  at  the 
peak  of  his  political  career  Is  a  tragic 
loss  for  his  beloved  State  of  Vermont 
and  for  the  Nation. 

I  was  particularly  saddened  because 
Win  Prouty  and  I  came  to  the  Congress 
at  the  same  time.  We  both  were  first 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  1950.  Previously  he  had  served  as 
speaker  of  his  State's  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  as  chairman  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Water  Conservation  Board. 

Win  Prouty's  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  had  ample  opportunity  to 
become  impressed  with  his  statesman- 
like qualiUes.  The  people  of  Vermont 
were  impressed,  too,  so  much  so  that 
they  elected  him  to  four  successive  terms 
in  this  House  and  three  terms  in  the 
Senate.  In  these  critical  times  the  Na- 
tion can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  the  cali- 
ber of  Win  Prouty. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  learned  of  the  passing  of  Vermont's 
junior  Senator,  Winston  L.  Prouty. 

One  could  not  know  Senator  Prouty 
for  long  without  developing  an  affection 
and  respect  for  him.  Senator  Prouty's 
quiet  and  unassuming  manner  concealed 
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the  depth  of  his  thought  and  the  con- 
scientious Judgment  which  he  exercised 
on  the  great  issues  which  he  faced  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Prouty  devoted  a  great  part 
of  his  life  to  public  service.  His  knowl- 
edge of  State  and  local  government  be- 
fore entering  the  U.S.  Senate  contributed 
substantially  to  his  senatorial  service 
where  the  impact  of  major  Federal  leg- 
islation was  necessarily  measured  by  this 
background  of  rural  and  urban  life  in 
Vermont. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recalling  his  outstand- 
ing public  service,  it  is  appropriate  to 
reflect  also  on  his  private  and  personal 
life.  Win  Prouty  and  his  wife,  Jennette, 
were  always  a  gay  and  welcome  addition 
at  the  social  and  cultural  activities  in 
our  Nation's  Capital.  It  was  on  a  personal 
and  friendly  basis  that  I  knew  Win 
Prouty  best,  and  it  is  on  this  friendly 
and  personal  basis  that  I  join  today  in 
this  expression  of  respect  and  affection. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  wife  Doris  joins  me 
in  extending  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Jennette 
Prouty  and  to  all  members  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty 
of  Vermont. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  sadly  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
as  we  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  fine  men 
of  our  time,  the  late  Senator  Winston  L. 
Prouty  of  Vermont.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  come  to  know  Win  Prouty  well 
during  the  8  years  he  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Although  we  differed 
somewhat  in  political  philosophy.  I  had 
nothing  but  the  highest  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  this  soft  spoken,  retiring  but 
very  warm,  man.  Win  was  a  person  of 
strong  convictions  and  he  voted  those 
convictions  be  they  popular  or  not.  He 
was  dedicated  to  serving  the  people  of 
Vermont  and  the  entire  coimtry.  For 
more  than  three  decades  he  devoted  his 
life  to  public  service  both  here  and  in  his 
home  State.  The  people  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  and  the  entire  Nation  benefited 
from  his  selfiess  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded.  We  have  all  lost  a  good 
friend  who  will  be  sorely  missed.  To  his 
wife  and  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew 
Winston  Prouty  well,  both  as  a  good 
friend  and  a  devoted  public  servant,  and 
it  Is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paj^ng  tribute  to 
him. 

Win  Prouty  was  a  man  of  great 
warmth,  great  integrity,  and  great  com- 
passion. As  mayor  of  his  hometown,  New- 
port, as  speaker  of  the  Vermont  House 
of  Representatives,  and  as  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  he  devoted  himself  totally  to  the 
work  of  public  service.  He  fought  dili- 
gently and  tirelessly  for  greater  educa- 
tional opportunities,  for  the  elderly,  the 
worklngman,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
poor.  No  one  better  understood  the  hu- 
man needs  of  this  country,  and  his  efforts 
to  better  the  health  and  welfare  of  all 
Americans  will  be  felt  and  appreciated 
for  many  years  to  come. 

His  loss  is  profound,  and  I  extend  to 
his  wife  and  loved  ones  my  most  heart- 
felt condolences. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  feelings  on  the  loss  of  a  very  fine 
gentleman.  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty. 

Wm  and  I  had  known  each  other  for 
more  than  20  years.  We  were  sworn  into 
the  82d  Congress  together  on  January 
3,  1951.  He  was  one  of  the  first  people 
that  I  looked  up  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, because  my  father  was  born  in  his 
State.  As  a  result  of  our  early  acquaint- 
ance, we  became  very  good  friends  and  I 
always  cherished  his  friendship  very 
highly. 

I  believe  I  can  say  without  reservation 
that  he  was  a  true  friend  to  everyone  that 
he  came  in  contact  with.  He  was  a  great 
representative  while  serving  in  the  82d, 
83d.  and  84th  and  85th  Congresses.  We 
lost  a  great  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  he  left  the  House, 
but  the  people  of  his  State  gained  a  Sen- 
ator of  grand  stature.  The  contributions 
that  he  made  to  this  country  while  serv- 
ing in  the  Congress  were  so  outstanding 
that  they  are  too  numerable  to  list. 

With  his  passing  I  have  lost  a  dear 
friend  and  the  people  of  this  country 
have  lost  a  great  statesman.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  were  saddened  and  shocked  by 
the  sudden  passing  of  om*  dear  friend. 
Win  Prouty. 

It  was  my  great  personal  privilege  to 
know  Win  Prouty  intimately  during  his 
years  from  1951  through  1958  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  On  first  meet- 
ing Win,  one  would  get  the  impression  he 
was  somewhat  restrained  and  aloof,  but 
as  your  friendship  expanded  he  became  a 
warm  and  thoroughly  charming  person. 
Win  Prouty  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
multitude  of  friends  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  him  on  a  personal  basis 
and  I  was  one  so  fortunate. 

Historically,  Vermont  has  a  reputation 
of  sending  able,  constructive,  and  effec- 
tive legislators  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Win  Prouty,  in  his  8  years 
in  the  House,  carried  on  that  great  tra- 
dition. His  daily  responsibilities  in  the 
House  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Veterans'  Affairs  reflected  his  con- 
cern and  expertise  on  problems  affecting 
international  matters  and  our  war  vet- 
erans. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  stood  fast 
for  those  principles  in  which  he  had  deep 
conviction;  and,  likewise,  he  staunchly 
upheld  the  viewpoint  of  his  constituents, 
whom  he  so  ably  represented.  At  the 
same  time  Win  Prouty  had  a  broad,  non- 
partisan point  of  view  which  reflected  his 
deep  concern  for  all  Americans  in  49 
other  States,  smd  he  was  a  solid  states- 
man on  matters  concerning  the  national 
security  and  international  problems  of 
the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  and  worked 
with  Win  Prouty  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  certain  his  career  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  would  be  one  of  contin- 
ued accomplishment  and  success.  By 
thoughtful  judgments  and  dedicated  ac- 
tions Win  Prouty  in  his  own  way  be- 
came one  of  the  most  respected  Members 
in  the  Senate. 

History  will  record  that  the  Congress 
has  lost  with  Win's  passing  one  of  its  most 


distinguished  legislators.  The  Nation  has 
lost  one  of  its  finest  citizens.  My  wife, 
Betty,  and  I  have  lost  a  fine  friend  whom 
we  greatly  respected  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyed. I  extend  to  his  lovely  wife,  Jen- 
nette, our  deepest  condolences  in  this 
time  of  sadness.  We  all  grieve  with  his 
passing,  but  are  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  fine  man  who  has  left 
an  indelible  record  of  achievements  on 
the  pages  of  history. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  note  the  death  of 
Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty,  of  Vermont. 

For  over  30  years  he  served  his  State 
with  distinction:  first  as  mayor  of  his 
hometown,  then  as  a  State  representa- 
tive, as  chairman  of  the  State  water  con- 
servation board,  as  U.S.  Congressman, 
and,  for  the  last  13  years,  as  U.S.  Senator. 

As  a  Senator,  he  was  known  especially 
for  his  legislation  in  the  field  of  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher  education, 
and  for  his  work  in  the  expansion  of 
social  security  benefits.  As  one  similarly 
interested  in  these  fields,  I  can  say  that 
his  work  here  will  be  his  monument. 

In  the  Vermont  tradition.  Senator 
Prouty  was  a  hard  worker,  reserved  ir 
manner,  with  a  deep  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility, a  man  of  precision  in  both 
mind  and  speech,  and  a  versatile  piano 
player.  Unquestionably  we  need  more 
men  like  Senator  Prouty  in  public  life. 
His  death  reminds  us  how  rare  such  men 
are. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  flag  flies  at  half  mast  over 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  as  his 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
mourn  the  passing  of  Vermont's  junior 
Senator,  the  distinguished  Winston 
Prouty.  Though  I  was  never  privileged 
to  serve  with  him  personally,  I  feel  my- 
self beholden  to  this  gentle  but  firm  and 
wise  man  for  bringing  to  his  duties  in  the 
other  body  a  spirit  which  reached  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  deeply  influenced  those  of  us  in 
the  House  who  share  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  him. 

His  work  on  the  Commerce  and  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committees  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  Rules  Committee, 
will  be  remembered  for  its  precision,  for 
the  responsible  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, and  for  the  quiet  but  significant 
contributions  which  it  made  to  much  of 
the  most  important  legislation  which  has 
been  shaped  by  the  Congress  in  recent 
years.  We  will  all  miss  him,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  loss  will 
be  felt  as  deeply  here  in  the  House  as  it 
will  be  among  his  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
loss  is  also  my  personal  loss  for  Winston 
L.  Prouty  who  came  to  the  House  when 
I  did  was  a  close  friend  with  whom  I 
shared  many  legislative  objectives. 

Senator  Prouty  was  my  kind  of  con- 
servative, the  kind  Ike  had  in  mind  when 
he  spoke  of  being  liberal  where  the  wel- 
fare and  human  needs  of  the  people  are 
concerned,  conservative  in  guarding 
their  liberty  and  the  pubhc  purse.  It  was 
in  this  frame  of  reference  that  Senator 
PROirrY  was  successful  in  establishing 
the  small  monthly  payment  for  very  old 
people  who  had  never  had  an  opportu- 
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nity  to  work  for  social  security  annui- 
ties. The  same  philosophy  supported  his 
long  dedication  to  assisting  with  the 
expenses  of  a  college  education  and  in 
many  other  endeavors. 

It  is  sad  to  see  a  distingiiished  career 
end  so  abruptly  and  prematurely.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  how  much  a  man 
of  this  caliber  can  accomplish  with 
whatever  time  is  given  him.  Winston 
Phouty  will  long  be  remembered  by  all 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  others  who  never  hear 
his  name  will  benefit  from  the  worth- 
while programs  he  worked  so  hard  to 
establish. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  life,  character,  and 
service  of  the  late  Honorable  Winston  L. 
Prouty. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EFFECTS  OP  THE  UTU  RAIL  STRIKE 
ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMU- 
NITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr  Speaker,  continuing 
my  series  on  the  effects  of  the  UTU  rail 
strike.  I  would  like  to  discuss  one  of  the 
groups  that  was  most  seriously  hampered 
by  this  19-day  selective  strike — the  agri- 
cultural     community.      Unfortunately, 
many  types  of  agricultural  commodities 
spoil  and  cannot  be  stored  until  rail  serv- 
ice can  be  resumed.  Since  alternative 
transportation  is  either  imavailable  or 
prohibitively   expensive,   many   farmers 
have  no  choice  but  to  plow  their  crops 
under  during  a  prolonged  rail  stoppage. 
Such  action  then  becomes  a  total  loss  for 
the  farmer.  The  daily  loss  to  the  Cali- 
fornia economy,  for  example,  that  re- 
.sulted  from  the  UTU  strike  was  esti- 
mated by  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association  to  be  $11.2  million. 
Various  agricultural  commodities  were, 
of  course,  affected  to  varying  degrees  by 
the  UTU  strike.  Most  were  fortunate  in 
that  the  strike  occurred  just  before  the 
peak  harvest  seascai.  However,  the  beet 
sugar  industry  experienced  production 
cutbacks  of  up  to  70  percent  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  refineries  to  receive  sugar  beets. 
Any  alternative   transportation  proved 
extremely  expensive,  and  the  U.S.  Beet 
Sugar  Association  reported  that  rerout- 
ing beet  supplies  added  approximately  30 
cents  per  ton  to  the  shipping  costs. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  Southwest,  rail 
service  is  the  only  transpartation  avail- 
able to  the  cotton  planters.  While  those 
growers  east  of  the  Mississippi  could  use 
trucks  to  ship  their  cotton  to  the  mills, 
the  National  Cotton  Council  indicated 
that  the  distances  from  farra-to-market 
west  of  the  river  prohibited  the  use  of  any 
service  other  than  the  railroads.  Grains 


were  stockpiled  in  elevators  or  in  some 
cases  in  the  town  square,  Eind  the  lack 
of  trcmsportatlon  was  complicated  by  the 
record  size  of  the  harvest. 

The  poultry  and  egg  farmers  of  the 
South  and  the  West  were  also  hampered 
severely  by  the  lack  of  transportation 
services.  Farmers  could  not  obtain  ade- 
quate supplies  of  feed  for  their  birds,  and 
the  com  that  they  finally  did  receive  was 
at  an  increased  cost.  In  some  areas,  the 
lack  of  rail  service  also  prevented  the 
poultry  men  from  thinning  their  flocks 
to  adjust  for  the  reduction  of  feed. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  were  the  canners, 
who  were  affected  on  two  counts  by  the 
strike.  On  the  one  hand,  they  could  not 
receive  raw  materials  for  processing;  at 
the  same  time,  those  foods  awaiting 
shipment  were  stalled  in  the  processing 
plant. 

The  very  health  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation  depends  on  the  continuation  of 
transportation  services  by  the  railroads. 
Any  disruption,  as  these  facts  clearly  in- 
dicate, produce  intolerable  situations, 
and  only  permanent  rail  strike  leg^a- 
tion  can  eliminate  these  potentially 
disastrous  conditions.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  continue  to  push  for  prompt 
congressional  action  on  emergency  strike 
legislation,  and  I  now  submit  these 
selected  reports  by  the  agricultural  or- 
ganizations as  evidence  of  the  need  for 
this  action: 

Amxrican  Fabm  Bubeau  Psdkration, 

Chicago,  III.,  Augtist  16, 1971. 
Hon.  Jamzs  Haxv£t, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congrissman  Habvtt:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  Augiist  9.  We  are  very 
much  Interested  and  very  much  In  support, 
as  you  know,  of  your  endeavor  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  provide  a  permanent  means  to 
resolve  labor-management  disputes  In  trans- 
portation Industries. 

With  your  letter  you  enclosed  a  question- 
naire. In  view  of  the  laudable  purpose  for 
which  It  Is  Intended,  we  have  tried  to  an- 
swer the  questions  set  forth  therein;  how- 
ever, we  find  we  cannot  do  so.  Some  of  the 
reasons  are,  that  we  have  no  means  to  assess 
particular  losses;  that  often  losses  are  con- 
tingent upon  other  variables  of  unknown 
impact — because  there  are  major  differences 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  rail  strike  on  different 
commodities,  upon  the  relationship  of  the 
strike  period  to  the  harvest  period  and  upon 
the  relationship  of  the  production  area  to 
the  market. 

Purthermore.  most  of  the  losses  were  pro- 
si>ectlve.  Actual  losses  were  sustained  by  some 
fruit  and  vegetable  producers  In  California. 
A  continuation  of  the  strike  for  a  few  more 
days  would  have  resulted  In  shortages  In  feed 
supplies  In  certain  areas.  In  fact.  If  the  strike 
had  continued  for  a  few  weeks  the  Impact  on 
many  farmers  would  have  been  catastrophic. 

In  general,  farmers  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  needed  transportation,  were  not  able 
to  obtain  alternative  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Exempt,  private,  and  common  carrier 
trucks  filled  the  gap  to  a  limited  degree,  but 
the  total  available  truck  capacity  was  wholly 
Inadequate.  Our  policy  resolutions  contain 
two  paragraphs  that  relate  directly  to  these 
Issues. 

"Long  overdue  reforms  with  respect  to  the 
wa«t«fm  and  antiquated  utilization  of  rail- 
road labor  resulting  from  labor-management 
agreements.  Unless  attention  is  given  to  this 
basic  factor  It  Is  certain  that  other  measures 
win  be  Ineffective. 

"Since  a  nationwide  rail  strike  would  have 


a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  economy,  arbitra- 
tion of  railroad  labor  disputes  using  the  con- 
cept that  the  arbiter  shaU  choose  one  of  the 
final  proposals  of  the  two  parties." 

We  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  provide  more 
definitive  responses  to  your  questions.  We 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your 
efforts  to  accomplish  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  Issue.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  respond  to  a  clear  and 
present  problem  adversely  affecting  the  whole 
nation. 

Sincerely, 

William  J.  Ktthfxjss. 

President. 


National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 

Memphis,    Tenn..   August   27,   1971. 
Hon.  James  Harvey, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harvey:  This  refers  to  your  let- 
ter of  August  9  addressed  to  Mr.  William 
Rhea  Blake  and  to  the  acknowledgement 
dated  August  16  by  Mr.  Blake's  successor, 
Albert  R.  Russell,  concerning  your  proposal 
(H.R.  9088)  and  others  designed  to  provide 
a  permanent  solution  to  the  transportation 
strike  problem. 

In  the  time  available,  I  am  unable  to  give 
you  precise  answers  to  the  questions  sub- 
mitted with  your  letter.  The  attached  there- 
fore Is  a  statement  based  on  observations  and 
discussions  with  various  cotton  shipping  In- 
terests. 

When  the  proposed  legislation  Is  dealt  with, 
we  would  urge  strongly  that  the  Congress 
slmultaneoiwly  enact  provisions  with  regard 
to  longshore  and  maritime  operations.  Con- 
tinued and  Increasing  cotton  expwrts  are  vital 
to  the  U.  S.  economy,  and  Important  In  the 
solution  of  our  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem. 

We  feel  thAt  any  new  legislation  will  fall 
to  achieve  its  purpose  unless  It  also  pro- 
vides means  whereby  transportation  strikes 
can  be  handled  without  shutting  down  any 
significant  part  of  the  nation's  transporta- 
tion system. 

It  Is  my  view  that  you  are  eminently  correct 
In  ?aylng  that  the  President  ahould  be  able 
to  apply  the  new  options  successively,  and 
not  be  compelled  to  select  only  one  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  others. 
Cordially  yours, 

John  H.  Todd, 
Traffic  Counsel. 

Railroad  Strike  Impact 
I.  The  effect  on  the  raw  cotton  industry  of 
the  recent  selective  rail  strikes  was  mini- 
mized by  at  least  five  factors:  (1)  The 
strikes  occurred  during  the  period  In  which 
normally  the  cotton  spinning  Industry  Is 
operating  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  year— 
when.  In  fact,  many  spinning  mills  were 
shut  down  entirely  for  an  annual  vacation 
period:  (2)  A  second  limiting  factor  was  the 
shortness  of  duration  of  the  strikes,  the 
most  lengthy  of  which  was  approximately  19 
days;  (3)  In  anticipation  of  railroad  strikes, 
a  number  of  cotton  spinning  organizations 
placed  orders  for  some  of  their  future  cotton 
requirements  to  be  delivered  prior  to  the 
strtke  date  so  that  they  had  (oresumably 
to  the  extent  of  their  limited  storage  capac- 
ity) a  backlog  of  raw  cotton  on  which  to 
operate  during  the  strike  period;  (4)  The 
strikes  affected  only  four  major  cotton-car- 
rying raUroads — the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Southern  Railway,  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio 
(the  latter  because  of  the  fact  that  lu  trains 
can  operate  into  Memphis  only  over  the 
lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  which  wu 
shut  down  by  the  strike),  and  the  Santa 
Fe  Lines  for  a  very  short  time;  (5)  So  far 
as  shipments  from  the  sutes  of  Arkansas, 
Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Tennes- 
see to  destinations  In  Alabama,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  are  con- 
cerned, unregulated  truck  transportation  Is 
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available,  and  In  recent  months  approxi- 
mately 43%  of  the  total  cotton  tonnage 
moving  Irom  the  origin  area  described  to  the 
destination  area  described  has  moved  by  un- 
regulated motor  carriers,  rather  than  by 
railroad. 

n.  Unregulated  motor  transportation  was 
available  for  a  substantia:  volume  of  cot- 
ton movement  from  the  Mississippi  VaUey 
producing  area  to  the  Southeastern  mlU  con- 
suming area,  from  portions  of  the  South- 
western area  to  Texas  ports  and  from  the 
Mississippi  VaUey  area  to  New  Orleans.  As 
a  practical  matter,  this  option  was  not  avaU- 
able  with  respect  to  the  cotton  moving  to 
the  Southeast  from  states  farther  west  than 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  because  of  the 
greater  length  of  haul  and  the  correspond- 
ing expense. 

III.  No  figures  are  available  concerning 
the  percentage  of  cotton  that  could  have 
been  rerouted  by  rail,  or  on  the  time  de- 
lays Involved.  Such  time  delays  probably 
were  not  greater  than  four  weeks  at  most. 
Of  course,  there  was  no  feasible  means  of 
rerouting  by  rail  cotton  scheduled  to  move 
from  local  points  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
lines  or  to  local  stations  on  the  Southern 
Railway. 

IV.  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the 
cost  of  rerouting,  either  by  rail  or  by  unreg- 
ulated motor  carriers. 

V.  In  the  event  of  future  selective  rail 
strikes,  the  situation  would  depend  entirely 
on  which  railroads  were  shut  down.  For  ex- 
ample, the  simultaneous  striking  of  the 
Southern  Railway  and  Seaboard  Coastline 
would  virtually  prohibit  the  delivery  of  any 
cotton  by  rail  to  any  Southeastern  spinning 
mill  Any  movement  at  all  to  Southeastern 
mills,  as  a  practical  matter,  would  have  to 
be  made  by  unregulated  motor  carriers.  By 
the  same  token.  If  both  the  Santa  Pe  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  lines  were  to  shut  down 
simultaneously,  cotton  movement  from  Ari- 
zona, California,  New  Mexico  and  large  areas 
of  Texas  would  be  virtually  Impossible  be- 
cause truck  transportation  from  those  areas 
Is  not  practicable  because  of  the  distances 
Involved. 

VI.  As  a  practical  matter,  there  Is  virtually 
no  alternative  to  rail  transportation  from 
origins  west  of  a  line  drawn  approximately 
north  and  south  through  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
lcai\sas,  with  the  exception  of  movements  to 
the  Texas  ports  and  New  Orleans.  For  such 
movements,  truck  transportation  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent  Involves  distances  short 
enough  to  make  its  use  economically  feasible. 
As  to  a  choice  between  rail  carriers  In  West 
Te.xas.  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  California, 
virtually  the  only  alternatives  are  the  lines 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe. 
Such  alternatives  would  exist  only  at  points 
served  by  both  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Fe.  The  same  is  generally  true  In  the 
Southeastern  destination  area  which  Is 
pretty  well  blanketed  by  the  Southern  Rail- 
way sj-stem  and  the  Seaboard  Coastline  sys- 
tem. With  respect  to  origins  In  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Tennes- 
see, the  availability  of  alternative  rail  routes 
within  those  states  would  be  almost  as  severe- 
ly restricted  In  the  greater  part  of  the  cot- 
ton-producing areas.  Alternative  routes  exist 
only  at  origins  served  by  two  or  more  rail- 
roads. 

VII.  The  effect  of  the  recent  UTU  selective 
strikes  was  felt  by  the  raw  cotton  Industry 
on  a  national  basis. 

VIII.  Except  to  the  extent  that  unregulated 
motor  truck  transportation  might  be  avail- 
able, similar  strikes  In  the  future  would 
affect  adversely  the  price  of  cotton  to  the 
producer,  the  costs  of  operation  of  cotton 
merchants  and  brokers,  the  operations  of  all 
cotton  spinning  mills,  the  exporting  of  cot- 
ton to  spinning  mUl  customers  In  foreign 
countries  who  might  be  unable  to  obtain 
their  cotton  requirements  from  other  cot- 
ton-growing countries,  finishing  and  manu- 
facturing  mills   In   the   United   States   and 


abroad,  and  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
cotton  products — Involving  In  the  aggregate 
many  millions  of  people. 

IX.  There  are  no  formal  procedures  for 
stockpiling  reserves  In  anticipation  of  rail 
strikes,  but  individual  spinning  organizations 
(to  whatever  extent  the  limited  cotton 
storage  capacity  at  their  mills  would  permit) 
would  be  able  to  stockpile  cotton,  but  prob- 
ably not  enough  to  meet  their  needs  for 
more  than  a  very  few  weeks.  Most  cotton 
spinning  mUls  have  quite  limited  storage 
facilities  for  raw  cotton,  and  this  procedure 
would  be  of  limited  value. 

X.  Judicious  stockpUlng  In  advance  of  a 
threatened  rail  strike  date  would  enable 
some,  but  not  all,  domestic  cotton  spinning 
mills  to  continue  operation  for  a  period  of  a 
few  weeks.  However,  this  would  provide  little. 
If  any,  relief  from  the  economic  effects  upon 
cotton  farmers,  cotton  merchants  and  brok- 
ers, forwarding  agents,  port  terminals, 
steamship  lines,  and  foreign  ctistomers.  Ex- 
cept for  this  brief  period,  complete  cessation 
of  rail  service  would  effectively  shut  down 
the  entire  U.S.  cotton  economy,  except  to 
the  extent  that  cotton  might  be  moved  by 
unregulated  motor  carriers  from  Southwest- 
ern origins  to  Texas  ports,  from  Mississippi 
Valley  origins  to  New  Orleans,  and  from 
Mississippi  Valley  origins  east  of  a  line 
drawn  north  and  south  through  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  to  spinning  mill  destinations  In 
Alabama.  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina. 

National  Cotton  Council, 

or  America. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  September  7, 1971. 
Hon.  John  Jarman, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 

and  Aeronautics,  Rayburn  House  Office 

Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.   Jarman:   This  has  reference  to 

the    hearings    before    your    subcommittee. 

scheduled   to    begin    September    14,   on    the 

various  proposals  of  new  options  for  dealing 

with  strikes  in  the  transportation  Industries. 

We  are  enclosing  a  statement  setting  forth 

our  views  on  such  proposals.  We  respectfully 

request   that   It   be   Included   In   the   o£Bclal 

transcript  of  the  hearings. 

With  a  copy  of  this  letter,  25  additional 
copies  of  our  statement  are  being  mailed 
today  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Williamson,  Clerk  of  your 
Subcommittee. 

Cordially  yours, 

John  H.  Todd. 
Traffic  Counsel. 

Statement  or  John   H.   Todd 

The  National  Cotton  Council,  with  head- 
quarters at  1918  North  Parkway,  Memphis. 
Tennessee,  Is  the  central  organization  of  the 
American  cotton  Industry,  representing  cot- 
ton producers,  glnners,  warehousemen,  cot- 
tonseed crushers,  cooperatives,  merchants, 
and  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  cotton  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  country. 

At  its  1971  Annual  Meeting  In  Dallas, 
Texas,  the  Council,  by  unanimous  action  of 
all  seven  segments  of  Its  membership, 
adopted  a  resolution  to  "support  legislation 
to  set  up  a  mechanism  to  prevent  strikes  af- 
fecting the  transportation  Industry,"  and  to 
"support  legislation  banning  .  .  .  strikes 
against  the  public  Interest  .  .  ." 

We  favor  providing  the  President  with 
new  options  for  dealing  with  transportation 
strtkes.  We  strongly  feel  that  he  should  have 
the  power  to  employ  such  options  successive- 
ly, and  not  be  restricted  to  the  choice  of  a 
single  option. 

We  favor  Inclusion  of  the  option  of  an 
additional  30-day  cooUng-off  period. 

We  consider  "final  offer  selection"  to  be 
the  most  promising  and  wholesome  of  all 
the  newly  proposed  opUons,  and  urge  Its 
approval  and  adoption. 

We  agree  with  RepreaenUtlve  Harvey  (C. 
R..  July  28,  1871)  that  the  option  of  "selec- 
tive strikes"  would  be  largely  IX  not  wholly 


Ineffective  unless  It  is  carefully  limited  by 
appropriate  safeguards  for  the  public  inter- 
est. For  example,  the  simultaneous  striking 
of  the  Santa  Pe  and  Southern  Pacific  sys- 
tems would  shut  down  virtually  aU  rail 
transportation  of  cotton  from  the  producing 
areas  of  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  large  portions  of  Texas.  Similarly,  the 
simultaneous  striking  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way and  Seaboard  Coastline  systems  would 
shut  down  virtually  all  rail  transportation 
of  cotton  from  all  producing  areas  to  the 
great  majority  of  all  U.S.  spinning  mills, 
which  are  concentrated  In  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  North  Oarollna,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia. 

Cotton's  only  alternative  to  rail  transport- 
ation is  the  service  of  unregulated  (exempt) 
motor  carriers.  Such  service  Is  limited  in 
available  c^wclty,  and  In  geographical 
scope.  Its  use  as  a  practical  matter  is  fea.-i- 
ble  only  (a)  from  portions  of  the  south- 
west to  the  Texas  ports,  (b)  from  portions 
of  the  Mississippi  VaUey  states  to  New  Or- 
leans, (c)  from  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Tenn- 
essee, and  the  eastern  portions  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  to  the  southeastern  spinning 
mill  area,  and  (d)  perhaps  from  some  por- 
tions of  California  to  California  p>ort8. 

If  employment  of  the  new  options  by  the 
President  Is  conditioned  upon  a  finding  and 
notification  by  the  Mediation  Board  that  a 
particular  dispute  threatens  substantially  to 
interrupt  Interstate  commerce  to  a  degree 
such  as  to  deprive  any  section  of  the  country 
of  essential  transportation  service,  then  we 
suggest  that  his  invoking  the  successive  use 
of  such  options  should  be  mandatary  rather 
than  discretionary. 

The  most  serious  omission  In  a  number 
of  the  proposals  before  your  subcommittee 
is  that  they  do  not  apply  to  longshore,  mari- 
time, or  trucking  disputes.  Labor  disputes  m 
these  Industries  are  by  no  means  unique,  or 
different,  as  a  practical  matter,  from  such 
disputes  in  the  raUroad  and  airline  indus- 
tries. AU  are  engaged  In  the  transportation 
of  property  or  property  and  people  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  cocnmerce.  The  common 
carrier  trucking  Industry  directly  parallels 
the  railroad  industry,  and  the  two  are 
strongly  competitive.  The  only  distinction  of 
the  longshore  and  maritime  Industries  Is 
that  they  are  engaged  exclusively  In  over- 
seas interstate  and  International  commerce. 
This  Is  a  distinction  without  a  pracUcal 
difference.  The  U.S.  railroads  and  truck  lines 
also  perform  services  essential  to  both  land 
and  seaborne  Interstate  and  international 
transpartation. 

The  raw  cotton  Industry,  and  all  others 
engaged  In  exports  and/or  Imports,  suffer 
great  losses  from  longshore  and  maritime 
strikes.  Specific  data  showing  the  adverse 
effects  of  these  strikes  on  cotton  exports  will 
be  presented  to  the  committee  by  the  ship- 
per segment  of  our  Industry  In  tertlmony  of 
the  American  Cotton  Shlppws  Association. 
The  current  West  Coast  strike  by  the  In- 
ternational Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union  U  their  first  since  1948.  How- 
ever, the  International  Longshoremen't  As- 
sociation, which  blankets  all  Gulf  and  At- 
lantic ports,  has  struck  at  the  expiration  of 
every  three-year  contract  since  1945.  Another 
strike  Is  contemplated  at  the  expiration  of 
the  current  contract,  September  30,  1971. 
Such  a  strike  would  result  In  shutting  down 
every  seaport  in  the  continental  United 
States.  This  would  be  an  Intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

The  last  I.L.A.  strike  (1968-1968)  lasted 
IDS  days,  and  caused  Irretrievable  losses  of 
hundreds  of  mUUon*  of  doUara,  permanent 
losses  of  overseas  markets,  disastrous  losses 
of  crops,  bankruptcies,  and  damage  to  our 
balance  of  International  trade. 

Cotton  la  an  Important  factor  In  our  ex- 
port commeirce  and  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem.  Repeated  long- 
shoremen strikes  have  badly  eroded  the  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  our  overseas  customers 
In  the  United  States  as  a  dependable  source 
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of  supply.  Even  short  strikes  are  critical 
because,  typically,  our  overseas  customers 
for  cotton  and  other  agricultural  products 
have  very  limited  storage  space  for  stockpil- 
ing of  supplies,  and  must  depend  on  frequent 
deliveries.  Our  Inability  to  deliver  compels 
them  to  seek  their  requirements  from  ova 
foreign  competitors.  Unless  their  confidence 
Is  restored  in  our  ability  to  make  deUverles 
frequently,  and  without  delay,  such  trade 
losses  will  be  permanent. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  future  of  foreign  trade 
generally,  and  specifically  to  our  exports  of 
cotton,  that  additional  options  being  con- 
tended to  disputes  in  the  longshore  and 
maritime  industries. 

Vttmn}  Fresh  Prutt  and 

Vegxtable  Association. 
Washington,  DC,  August  11, 1971. 
Hon.  James  Hakvxt, 

House   of  Representatives,   Congress   of   the 
United  States,  Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Congkessman:  Replying  to  your  let- 
ter  of  August   9.   I   have   answered   the  ten 
questions  dealing  with  the  recent  rail  strike 
that  you  enclosed  with  your  letter  and  they 
are  returned  herewith. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  of 
help  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  T.  Rains, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

RAI1.ROAO  Strike  Impact 

1.  To  what  extent  was  your  industry  affected 
by  the  rail  stoppage?  (We  should  appreciate 
any  figures  that  you  might  have  on  the  per- 
centages of  goods  shipped  or  raw  materials 
received  by  rail,  as  well  as  by  other  modes 
of  transportation.) 

The  strike  hit  during  the  peak  movement 
of  melons,  vegetables,  and  soft  fruit  from 
California.  The  Union  Pacific.  Southern  Pa- 
cific, and  Santa  Pe  railroads  serve  this  area. 
The  Council  of  California  Growers  has  re- 
leased the  attached  figures  showing  how  the 
rail  strike  hurt  California  farmers. 

2.  During  this  past  selective  rail  strike, 
where  or  could  provisions  have  been  made  to 
ship  or  receive  goods  by  other  rail  carriers 
or  alternative  means  of  transportation? 

To  the  extent  that  trucks  were  available, 
shipments  were  diverted  to  motor  carriers. 
Also,  shipments  were  trucked  to  other  rail 
lines.  At  one  time,  however,  only  one  major 
rail  line  was  operating  out  of  California 
(Western   Pacific   Railroad). 

3.  If  so.  are  figures  available  for  the  per- 
centage of  goods  that  could  have  been  re- 
routed or  on  the   time  delays   Involved? 

To  our  knowledge,  no  consolidated  figures 
are  available. 

4.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this 
rerouting? 

No.  we  have  been  advised  that  some  motor 
carriers  charged  from  $800  to  »1000  during 
the  strike  for  transporting  fresh  produce  to 
an  operating  railroad. 

5.  In  future  selective  rail  strikes,  will  alter- 
native means  of  transportation  be  open  to 
your  industry,  or  will  you  be  forced  to  rely 
exclusively  on  the  railroads? 

This  would  depend  on  the  areas  affected. 
Some  areas  have  adequate  truck  transport 
that  could  ease  the  Impact  of  a  strike.  For 
example.  Florida  ships  75'-,-80''r  of  ita  fresh 
produce  by  truck. 

6.  If  rail  transportation  Is  the  only  alter- 
native, do  you  have  a  choice  of  carriers  or 
are   you   limited   to  only  one  railroad   line? 

This  wotild  depend  on  the  areas  affected. 

7.  Was  the  effect  of  the  recent  U.T.U.  selec- 
tive strike  felt  by  your  Industry  on  a  regional 
or  on  a  national  basis? 

Mostly  on  a  regional  basis.  Had  it  con- 
tinued for  another  week  the  national  termi- 
nal markets  would  have  suffered  from  short- 
ages of  all  types  of  produce. 

8.  If  you  were  forced  into  a  production 
slowdown,  could  you  estimate  the  secondary 
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effects  of  such  a  reduction  on  other  indus- 
tries and  on  the  economy  of  your  region  or 
the  nation  in  general? 

Not  applicable — our  products  are  all 
perishable. 

9.  Does  your  industry  have  any  procedures 
to  stockpUe  reserves  to  counter  the  effects  of 
a  rail  strike  and  thus  prevent  shutdowns? 

No.  Most  commodities  cannot  be  stored, 
but  must  be  harvested  and  shipped  as  thev 
mature. 

10.  If  so,  how  long  could  you  operate  effec- 
tively without  rail  service? 

Not  applicable. 

DAILY    LOSSES    TO    CALIFORNIA'S    AGRICULTURE    AND 
ECONOMY  FROM  RAIL  STRIKE 


Commodity 


Daily  rail 

car 

shipments 


Daily 
dollar  loss 


^^"'""P^ 125  J595,000 

r,V^^-- 100  150,000 

P:!P,!l- <5  393.750 

^•""" 100  250,000 

!f»^°";. 40  245,000 

i?""'°  ' 40  200,000 

^"";L 30  198,450 

Of'"Bes 55  173  750 

Honeydew  melons... ■js  '5  000 

Nectaiines '_\  ^  72.'000 

^°"'1«V SO  60.000 

"fsP*'^!* 15  J0,000 

Dailytotal 572  2  789  450 

Daily  total  loss  to  California  agriculture  2  789'  150 

Daily  loss  to  related  and  dependent  

industries 8.368.350 

Daily  total  loss  toCalilorn.a  economy.  \\,  157,  goo 


U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
Washington,  DC.  September  2,  1971. 
Hon.  James  Harvey. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harvey:  The  enclosed  memoran- 
dum is  in  response  to  your  letter  requesting 
Information  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  re- 
cent rail  strike  on  the  beet  sugar  industry.  I 
hope  this  background  material  will  be  help- 
ful.  ^ 
Please  feel  free  to  call  on  us  if  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

David  C.  Carter. 

Railroad    Strike    Impact 
general   background 

The  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Industry  is 
comprised  of  some  58  processing  facilities  "op- 
erating in  18  states.  Sugart>eets  to  supply 
these  facilities  are  grown  by  Independent 
farmers  in  22  states. 

Both  rail  and  truck  transporUtlon  are 
normally  utilized  to  supply  raw  materials— 
principally     sugarbeets-  to     the    processing 

plants  and  to  deliver  the  finished  products 

refined  sugar  and  sugarbeet  by-products— to 
consumers  throughout  the  country. 

Oeographlcally.  the  Industry  is  widely  dis- 
persed. Therefore,  the  alternative  means  of 
transportation  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  vary  and  the  Impact  of  the  recent 
selective  rail  strike  on  this  industry  differed 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

Similarly,  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  In- 
dustry would  tend  to  dilute  or  magnify  the 
Impact  of  such  a  strike  depending  on  wheth- 
er or  not  harvest  was  in  progress.  Insofar  as 
the  strike  in  question  was  concerned,  harvest 
was  underway  only  in  the  westernmost  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  country.  There,  the 
impact  was  two-pronged.  I.e.  the  supply  of 
raw  material  was  adversely  affected  a^  was 
the  delivery  of  the  finished  products.  In  areas 
where  harvest  had  not  yet  commenced,  only 
the  marketing  of  the  refined  sugar  was  seri- 
ously affected. 

Herewith  are  answers  to  the  specific  ques- 
tions posed  by  the  memorandum : 

1.  To  what  extent  was  your  Industry  af- 
fected by  the  rail  stoppage? 


The  affect  on  the  individual  companlea 
ranged  from  "little"  to  "major,"  depending 
on  their  location  with  respect  to  the  struck 
rail  lines. 

Production  cutbacks  due  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  raw  materials  ranged  up  to  70  per- 
cent of  normal  in  selected  areas.  Industry- 
wide, the  strike  affected  less  than  25  per- 
cent  of  the  normal  national  production  for 
the  period  of  the  strike.  Had  the  r»ll  work 
stoppage  continued  into  the  heavy  sugarbeet 
harvest  period  In  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try however,  total  production  cutbacks  due 
to  loss  of  raw  material  supplies  would  have 
affected  upwards  of  70-80%  of  the  normal 
production. 

The  shipment  of  refined  sugar  was  affect- 
ed by  about  the  same  relative  degree.  De- 
pending on  the  location  of  the  facility  and 
the  availability  of  alternate  transportation 
services  to  that  facility,  the  flow  of  refined 
sugar  and  sugarbeet  by-products  to  con- 
sumers during  the  period  of  the  strike  ranged 
from  "almost  normal"  to  practically  "zero." 

2.  During  this  past  selective  rail  strike, 
were  or  could  provisions  have  been  made  to 
ship  or  receive  goods  by  other  rail  carriers  or 
alternative  means  of  transportation? 

In  most  cases,  alternative  transportation 
methods  were  or  could  have  been  used  in 
some  degree  to  cope  wtlh  part  of  the  prob- 
lems. However,  in  instances  where  no  alter- 
nate rail  services  exist,  motor  carriers  would. 
In  some  areas,  handle  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  requirements.  As  an  example,  by 
gerrj-mandering  available  transport  capabil- 
itles,  one  segment  of  the  industry  main- 
tained production  at  about  one-third  nor- 
mal capacity.  This  slowdown  had  detrimental 
economic  effects  on  growers,  on  factory  work- 
ers in  the  processing  plants  and  sugar  con- 
sumers, the  majority  of  which  are  food  proc- 
essors dependent  on  sugar  as  a  major 
ingredient  in  thedr  products. 

3.  If  so,  are  figures  available  for  the  per- 
centage of  g(X)ds  that  could  have  been  re- 
routed or  on  the  time  delays  Involved? 

No  complete  figures  are  available  for  the 
Industry  due  to  the  fact  that  the  selected 
strike  affected  some  facilities  and  had  lit- 
tle affect  on  others. 

4.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
this  rerouting? 

No  estimate  of  the  total  cost  is  available. 
But.  as  an  example,  it  was  reported  that  re- 
routing beel,  supplies  added  approximately 
30c  per  ton  to  the  normal  transfwrtation 
costs.  An  average  size  plant  capable  of  slic- 
ing 4000  tons  of  sugarbeets  per  day  would 
have  Incurred  added  expenses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $24,000  to  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial— if  alternate  methods  had  been  avail- 
able— during  the  19-day  strike  in  question. 

5.  In  future  selective  rail  strikes,  vAW  al- 
ternative means  of  transportation  be  open 
to  your  Industry,  or  will  you  be  forced  to  rely 
exclusively  on  the  railroads? 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  relatively  de- 
pendent on  railroads  for  its  raw  materials 
(including,  of  course,  sugarbeets.  but  also 
limerock,  coke,  containers  and  other  ma- 
terials! and  dependent  also  on  rail  trans- 
portation for  the  shipment  of  refined  sugar 
and  sugart>eet  by-products. 

6.  If  rail  transportation  is  the  only  alterna- 
tive, do  you  have  a  choice  of  carriers  or  are 
you  limited  to  only  one  railroad  line? 

Because  the  industry  is  dispersed,  it  Is 
served  by  several  rail  lines.  However,  indi- 
vidual companies,  in  most  instances,  are 
served  by  a  single  line. 

7.  Was  the  effect  of  the  recent  U.T.U.  selec- 
tive strike  felt  by  your  Industry  on  a  regional 
or  on  a  national  basis? 

The  effect  was  probably  more  regional  In 
nature  than  national. 

8.  If  you  were  forced  into  a  production 
slowdown,  could  you  estimate  the  secondary 
effects  of  such  a  reduction  on  other  Industries 
and  on  the  economy  of  your  region  or  the 
nation  in  general  ? 

Approximately  30%  of  the  11,000,000  toni 
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of  sugar  sold  In  this  country  Is  beet  sugar.  Of 
that  amount,  approximately  80%  of  the  pro- 
duction is  used  by  the  food  processing  in- 
dustry as  an  ingredient  in  other  food  prod- 
ucts. It  Is  safe  to  say,  there  would  be  some 
effects  on  the  nation's  food  supply  from  a 
production  slowdown  in  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry caused  by  a  transportation  strike. 
The  severity  of  these  effects  would  depend  on 
other  factors,  of  course.  If  the  country's  en- 
tire sugar  Industry  (beet  and  cane)  was 
forced  Into  a  production  slowdown  and/or 
unable  to  deliver  refined  sugar,  ultimately 
other  food  industries  and  then  consumers 
would  be  affected. 

9  Does  your  Industry  have  any  procedures 
to  stockpile  reserves  to  counter  the  effects  of 
a  rail  strike  and  thus  prevent  shutdowns? 

For  a  significant  portion  of  the  Industry, 
seasonal  operalng  patterns  calls  for  stock- 
piling quantities  of  sugarbeets  for  process- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  harvest.  Similarly,  at 
the  end  of  the  processing  season,  substantial 
reserves  of  refined  sugar  are  on  hand.  This 
is.  however,  an  operating  procedure  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  countering  rail  strikes.  A 
major  segment  of  the  Industry  does  not 
however  stockpile  the  raw  material  nor  would 
stockpiling  be  practical  because  substantial 
deterioration  occurs  In  beets  stored  in  the 
warmer  climes. 

10.  If  so,  how  long  could  you  operate  effec- 
tively without  rail  service? 

The  seasonal  nature  of  this  Industry  pre- 
cludes a  precise  answer.  However,  curtailment 
of  rail  service  would  virtually  eliminate 
product  shipment  In  most  companies  and 
would  severely  hamper  delivery  of  raw 
materials  necessary  for  production. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  discuss  what 
I  feel  represents  a  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal that  could  provide  direct  Federal 
revenue  sharing  to  finance  local,  county, 
and  State  government  with  the  least 
amount  of  Government  bureaucracy. 

My  legislation  would  authorize  one- 
tenth  of  the  individual's  Federal  income 
tax  to  be  kept  at  the  local  level.  One- 
third  of  the  amoimt  would  go  to  the 
State,  one-third  to  the  coimty,  and  one- 
third  to  the  city  or  township  in  which  the 
individual  resides. 

In  my  57-county,  2,600-mile  tour  of  the 
"Big  First"  Congressional  District  in 
Kansas  during  the  August  congressional 
recess,  citizens  repeatedly  expressed  a 
sense  of  frustration  and  skepticism  re- 
garding the  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  a 
hope  the  goals  of  revenue  sharing  could 
be  attained. 

In  short,  individuals  are  taxed  beyond 
their  means  without  witnessing  any  tan- 
gible evidence  of  local  progress  for  their 
sacrifice. 

The  views  of  my  constituency  were 
clearly  summarized  by  President  Nixon 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  address: 

The  time  has  now  come  In  America  to 
reverse  the  flow  of  power  and  resources  from 
the  states  and  communities  to  Washington, 
and  start  power  and  resources  flowing  back 
from  Washington  to  the  states  and  commu- 
nities, and  more  important,  to  the  people  all 
across  America. 

However,  in  view  of  psist  experiences 
^•ith  big  government,  citizens  have  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  practicality 
of  sending  tax  money  to  Washington. 


and  are  frustrated  by  Federal  program 
requirements. 

The  rural  and  small-town  taxpayer 
should  be  able  to  vTitness  more  tangible 
evidence  of  the  benefits  produced  by  his 
local  and  Federal  tax  dollar.  Citizens 
have  demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
support  government  programs  and  serv- 
ices that  are  justified.  Today,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sufficient  justification,  we  must 
reform  the  governmental  process  to  give 
the  taxpayer  a  piece  of  the  action. 
Put  in  another  way,  perhaps  we  can 
solve  some  of  these  problems  by  never 
letting  the  money  that  can  be  used  for 
revenue  sharing  get  to  Washington  in 
the  first  place. 

This  10-percent  direct  revenue-shar- 
ing bill  would: 

Improve  efficiency  in  government; 

Provide  adequate  revenues  to  carry  on 
the  legitimate  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

Would  be  the  cornerstone  for  build- 
ing a  new  partnership  in  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  individual  citizen  can  provide  the 
initiative  to  solve  our  Nation's  problems 
without  the  impersonal  thrust  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  would  per- 
mit government  to  help  people  help 
themselves,  which  always  provides  the 
most  successful  and  enduring  solution  to 
any  problem.  This  government  partner- 
ship and  individual  motivation  could  be 
invaluable  in  our  efiEorts  to  chart  a  new 
course  of  prosperity  and  progress  for 
our  great  Nation.  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  move  with  dispatch 
in  accomplishing  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives inherent  in  this  legislation. 

AMENDMENT  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1970  TO  EXEMPT  FAMILY  FARM 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  legislation  to  amend  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  to  exempt  family  farm  operations 
from  the  requirements  of  Public  Law  91- 
596,  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970. 

In  reviewing  the  committee  reports  and 
the  Congressional  Record  discussion  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  impose  arbitrary 
and  stringent  Federal  regulations  on 
normal  farm  operations. 

I  firmly  endorse  the  purpose  of  Public 
Law  91-596.  Certainly,  we  must  assure 
safe  suid  healthful  working  conditions 
for  the  Nation's  wage  earners  and  spe- 
cifically those  in  agriculture. 

Farmers  who  have  contributed  to  social 
security  have  now  received  a  32-i>age 
booklet  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
regarding  this  law.  The  introductory 
letter  made  only  vague  reference  to  agri- 
cultiu-e  and  normal  farm  (H>erations.  The 
manual  written  for  business  and  industry 
was  used  in  total  without  modification. 
This  disregard  for  the  specific  needs  in 
agriculture  for  occupational  safety  and 
health  demonstrates  how  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  can  be  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  farmers  and  agriculture. 

A  negative  approach  relying  on  threats 
and  penalties  as  outlined  In  D«>artmait 
of  Labor  regiilatlcHis  and  the  poster  out- 
lining the  penalties  for  violation  which 
must  be  prominently  posted  are  causing 


employers  in  the  farm  community  much 
concern. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  best  way 
to  provide  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  for  farm  employees  is  to  de- 
velop a  partnership  with  Government 
whereby  the  Government  helps  people 
help  themselves  rather  than  dictating  re- 
quirements with  very  little  knowledge  of 
their  practical  impact. 

A  constructive  program  of  positive  in- 
centives to  correct  the  safety  and  health 
hazards  in  agriculture  would  be  far  more 
successful  than  the  present  program  of 
recordkeeping  requirements,  penalties, 
and  threats. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  we  must 
first  exempt  normal  farm  operations 
from  the  recordkeeping  requirements 
and  redtape  reporting  procedure  re- 
quired by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  move  with  dispatch  to 
provide  this  exemption  and  to  consider 
a  constructive  approach  including  posi- 
tive initiatives  involving  farmers  and 
local  officials  to  accomplish  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  this  landmark  legislation. 


UMITATIONS  ON  CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  F^enzel)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  com- 
mittees of  this  House  are  now  marking 
up  bills  which  will  provide  limitations  on 
campaign  spending.  A  similar  bill,  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Senate,  now  lays  on 
the  Speaker's  table. 

In  their  great  zeal  to  accomplish  elec- 
tion reform,  many  people  have  over- 
looked the  negative  impact  of  restricting 
election  campaign  spending.  The  idea 
that  restrictions  on  spending  will  bring 
better  elections  is  simple  and  appealing, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  correct. 

Reenforcing  this  point  is  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  W.  F.  Lott  and  P.  D.  Warner 
m  of  the  economics  department  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut.  In  this  paper, 
reproduced  below.  Mr.  Lott  and  Mr.  War- 
ner document  their  conclusion  that  the 
impact  of  spending  restrictions  is  "to  in- 
sulate the  incumbent  and  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  insure  his  election." 

Lott  and  Warner  argue  further  that 
remedial  legislation  ought  to  equalize 
election  contests  rather  than  magnify 
the  imperfections  in  the  present  election 
procedure.  They  point  out  that  in  the 
last  election  93  percent  of  the  congres- 
sional incumbents  who  ran  for  office 
were  reelected.  Limiting  the  amount  a 
challenger  could  spend  only  increases  the 
probability  that  the  incumbent  will  be 
reelected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  wonderful  people,  and  they 
probably  deserve  reelection.  However, 
they  should  not  have  their  reelection 
handed  to  them  on  a  silver  platter.  They 
already  have  many  weapons  at  their  dis- 
posal which  are  not  available  to  chal- 
lengers. If  we  give  them  any  more,  we 
can  be  justly  accused  of  legislating  in  our 
self-interest.  At  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  should  like  to  place  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Lott  and  Mr.  Warner: 
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SOMB     COMMINTS    ON     THB     LlMITlNO    OF 

Campaign'  Spending 
(By  WlUlam  P.  Lott  and  P.  D.  Warner  III*) 
The    costs    of    campaigning    for    elective 
office  are  going  up.  Most  analysts  agree  that 
two  factors  are   responsible;    the  Increased 
use  of  television  presentation  and  the  In- 
creased cost  of  television  time.  In  1968,  for 
example,  the  broadcasting  industry  reported 
receipts  of  almost  $69  million  for  "political 
broadcasting  activity",  a  70  percent  Increase 
over  1964  receipts.'  At  the  same  time  the  use 
of    television    "spot"    announcements    "in- 
creased from  81  percent  to  91  percent  of  .  .  . 
political    broadcasting,     and    the    rate    for 
"spot"    advertisements   rose    more   than    30 
percent."'  It  U  a  fact  of  pollUcaJ  life  that 
election    campaign    costs    are    rising.    It    Is 
equally  evident   that  pubUc  dlssattafactlon 
with  the  coet  of  election  campaigns  Is  also 
Increasing.   A   national   public  opinion  poll 
taken  Just  after  the   1970  election  showed 
that  78  percent  of  the  people  interviewed 
favored  congressional  action  to  limit  cam- 
paign expenditures."  The  New  Tork  Times 
and   other   nationally   circulated   media   are 
calling  editorially  for  campaign  spending  re- 
form.' It  U  not  surprising,   therefore,  that 
three  bills  are  currently  before  the  Senate 
which  propose  limits  to  campaign  spending. 
The  three  bills  now  being  considered  bv 
the  Communications  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate   Conmierce    Committee    all    propose,    in 
various  forms,  to  limit  the  amounts  a  Con- 
gressional candidate  can  spend  in  an  elec- 
tion,  or  primary  election,  campaign.   While 
the  bills  vary  in  the  details  of  what  should 
be  limited  and  to  what  amount.  In  philoso- 
phy  the   bills   are    identical:    absolute   and 
equal    limits    to    campaign    spending.    The 
limits    vary    too.    from    WO.OOO    or    $.07    per 
registered    voter  which  ever  Is   greater,   up 
to  $60,000  or  $.10  per  registered  voter. 

There  are  several  important  Implications 
for  this  kind  of  legislation.  Most  importantly, 
the  limiting  of  campaign  expenditures  re- 
moves one  of  the  current  "barriers  to  entry" 
which  means  that  men  of  more  modest  means 
can  afford  to  run  for  office.  It  also  means  that 
candidates  need  not  be  quite  so  dependent 
upon  large  contributions,  and  neither  can- 
didate is  placed  at  a  financial  disadvantage 
I'ts-a-rtj  his  opponent.  In  addition,  this  kind 
of  legislation  is  attractive  because  it  U  rela- 
tively simple  and  straightforward,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  easUy  monitored.'  As 
such,  this  kind  of  legislation  appears  to  lead 
in  the  direction  of  more  competitive  elec- 
tions, in  the  sense  that  each  candidate  has  a 
more  equal  chance  of  being  elected.  In  fact 
this  legislative  activity  has  been  characterized 
by  the  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America.  Oeorge  E 
OlU.  as  the  "Political  Campaign  Equal  Od- 
portunity  Act."« 
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•The  authors  wish  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation for  the  comments  of  their  col- 
leagues in  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
the  Department  of  PoUtlcal  Science  at  The 
University  of  Connecticut;  especially  those 
of  Professors  Frederick  Grupp  and  Wayne 
Shannon.  The  authors,  in  tradlUonal  fashion 
accept  fuU  responsibility  for  any  errors 
which  remain. 

» Statement  by  Senator  Mike  Oravel  (I>- 
Alaska)  before  the  Communications  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. March  2,  1971  p  6 

'Ihid.,  p  6 

'  The  Hartford  Courant.  November  22 
1970,  p.  21. 

•  The  New  York  Times,  Editorial,  March  3 
1971 

•It  can  also  be  easUy  circumvented — a 
problem  with  all  such  legislation. 

"  Statement  by  Mr.  Oeorge  E.  Olll,  Execu- 
tive Vice-President.  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America  before  the  Conununlcatlons 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, March  4,  1971,  p.  8. 


Based  upon  our  research,  however,  we  are 
prepared    to    argue    that    leglalAtlon    which 
places    absolute    and    equal    limits    on    the 
amount  which  each  candidate  can  spend  may 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  Elections  may 
not  be  made  more  competitive,  they  may  be- 
come less  competitive.  This  is  partly  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  office  bolder  has  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  the  office  seeker.  Ob- 
serve,  for  example,  that  93   percent  of  the 
Congressional  Incumbents   who  ran  for  of- 
fice In  1970  were  reelected.'  Another  partial 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  districts 
are  heavily  Democratic  while  others  are  heav- 
Uy  Republican  which  gives  the  candidate  of 
the  "favored"  party  a  decided  advantage.  Our 
research  indicates,  however,  that  equal  llmlta 
on  campaign  expenditures  can,  in  fact,  rein- 
force the  Impact  of  incumbency  and  piarty 
registration    upon    election    results.    Thus, 
while  the  blUs  currently  before  the  Senate 
Commerce    Subcommittee    on    Communica- 
tions may  hAve  as  their  intent,  not  only  a 
solution   to  spiralling   campaign   costs,   but 
also  an  equalization  of  political  opportunity; 
in  fact  the  impact  of  these  bills  could  be  to 
insulate  the  Incumbent  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  Insure  his  election.  Reelection  of  in- 
cumbents Is  Insured  because  the  chaUenger, 
even  If  he  had  unlimited  funds,  could  not — 
by  law — spend  enough  to  overcome  his  op- 
ponent's advantage. 

Only  if  the  Incumbent  were  spending  more 
than  his  opponent  would  limiting  campaign 
expenditures  result  in  a  more  competitive 
election.  There  is  a  widely  held  belief  among 
PoUtlcal  Scientists  that  incumbents  have  ac- 
cess to  larger  amounts  of  campaign  funds. 
If  the  incumbent  has  access  to  greater  sums 
of  money  and  therefore  has  the  ability  to 
outspend  his  opponent,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  have  the  desired  effect  of  making 
political  elections  more  competitive.  The  data 
to  support  this  hypotheeis  are  weak,  how- 
ever. The  simple  correlation  between  incum- 
bency and  campaign  spending  is  only  0.0729.' 
The  sign  is  positive — indicating  that  incum- 
bents tend  to  spend  more  than  challengers, 
but  with  an  R-'  of  only  0.00531  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  variation  in  expenditures  is 
explained  by  incumbency.  The  central  point, 
however,  is  that  even  though  equal  limits  on 
campaign  expenditures  may  tend  to  make 
elections  more  competitive,  they  don't  go 
nearly  far  enough. 

Our  research  indicates,  for  example,  that 
an  office  holder  who  has  40  percent  of  the 
total  eligible  voters  in  his  district  registered 
in  his  party  can.  if  he  and  his  opponent  are 
limited  to  an  expenditure  of  $50,000  expect 
to  receive  62.0  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast. 
The  office  seeker,  however,  who  has  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  eligible  voters  in  his  district 
registered  in  his  party  can.  with  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  money  to  spend,  expect  to 
receive  only  43.9  percent  of  the  total  votes 
cast.  Furthermore  if  perfectly  equal  voter 
registration  is  assumed,  i.e..  where  50  percent 
of  the  total  registered  voters  are  registered 
with  one  party  and  50  percent  with  the  party 
of  the  other  candidate,  the  Incumbent  can 
expect  to  receive  almost  70  percent  of  the 
total  votes  cast. 

Legislation  which  limits  the  amount  of 
campaign  spending  by  each  candidate  to  a 
given  sum,  no  matter  what  the  basis  for 
determining  the  amount,  will  not  result  in 
a  "competitive"  election.  A  competitive  elec- 
tion is  one  in  which  each  candidate  has  an 
equal  a  priori  opportunity  to  be  elected  i  e 
a  probability  of  0.5  of  being  elected  In  a  two 

'  Statement  by  Mr.  Russell  Hemenway,  Na- 
tional Director,  National  Committee  for  an 
Effective  Congress,  before  the  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  March  2,  1971,  p.  6. 

•Where  t=.189,  which  Is  not  significant  at 
any  meaningful  level.  Thus  in  1970  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  relationship  between  incum- 
bency and  the  level  of  campaign  spending. 


man  race,  a  probability  of  0.33  of  being 
elected  In  a  three  man  race  etc  ...»  A  com- 
petitive election  will  not  result  If  campaign 
expenditures  are  limited  in  equal  and  ab- 
solute amounts  because  of  the  extraordinary 
Influence  of  Incimibency  and  the  percentage 
distribution  of  party  registraUon  on  election 
results. 

It  Is,  however,  possible  not  Just  to  limit  but 
to  adjust  the  level  of  campaign  expenditures 
by  each  candidate  to  compensate  for  differ- 
ences in  the  percentage  of  total  voters  reg- 
Istered  in  the  candidates  party,  and  whether 
the  candidate  Is  currently  an  office  holder  or 
an  office  seeker.  By  varying  the  level  of  cam- 
paign expenditure  It  Is  theoretically  possible 
in  any  given  situation  (I.e.,  an  lncumb«it 
with  70  percent  of  the  registered  voters  in  his 
party  versus  a  challenger  with  only  30  per- 
cent  of  the  registered  voters  in  his  party), 
to  have  an  absolutely  competitive  election! 
The  level  of  campaign  spending  limits  can  be 
adjusted  according  to,  and  compensating  for, 
(1)  the  percentage  of  voters  registered  for 
each  party,  and  (2)  Incumbency,  in  order  to 
Insure  an  equal  a  priori  probability  of  elec- 
tion for  each  candidate.  All  that  is  required  is 
a  mechanism  which  would  determine  the  rel- 
evant orders  of  magnitude  for  the  respective 
variables. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  variables 
which  might  be  considered.  Instead  of  mere- 
ly examining  "incumbency"',  considering  it  as 
a  fixed  factor,  the  "level"  of  incumbency  (I.e., 
the  number  of  terms  or  tenure  of  office)  may 
prove  to  be  more  important.  In  addition, 
such  factors  as  the  allocation  of  expendltiue 
between  various  types  of  media,  the  Impact  of 
the  media  upon  the  electorate,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  attract  and  keep  professional  quality 
staff  may  also  prove  to  be  important.  Other 
dimensions  such  as  the  "celebrity  status"  of 
one  of  the  candidates,  whether  a  candidate 
has  national  or  local  appeal,  and  a  "mood  of 
the  times"  factor  may  turn  out  to  be  of  sig- 
nificant importance  as  variables  In  the  elec- 
tion process.  The  list  of  such  variables  is  very 
large.  We  have  selected  three  variables  as  the 
focus  of  our  study  of  the  campaign  process: 
incumbency,  percentage  of  total  registered 
voters  registered  in  the  party  of  the  candi- 
date, and  election  expenditures. 

We  have  chosen  to  view  the  election  of  a 
political  candidate  as  a  production  process 
which  Involves  the  use  of  three  or  more  in- 
puts. We  hypothesize  that  the  output  (the 
percentage  of  votes)  is  functionally  related 
to  various  alternative  combinations  of  the 
Inputs  (incumbency,  the  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  registered  voters  registered 
to  the  candidates  party,  and  campaign  ex- 
penditures) .  This  hypothesis  Implies  that  the 
same  level  of  output  (i.e.,  percentage  of 
votes)  can  be  obtained  with  a  variety  of  com- 
binations of  Inputs.  The  problem  Is  of  man- 
ageable size  however,  because  we  regard  two 
of  the  Inputs  as  fixed :  the  number  of  voters 
registered  in  the  candidates  party,  and  In- 
cumbency." 

Applying  our  model  to  the  1970  Congres- 
sional Elections,  we  can  demonstrate  a 
method  by  which  the  relative  Importance  of 


»  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task  Force, 
Electing  Congress:  The  Financial  Dilemma. 
New  York.  N.Y..  The  Twentieth  Century 
Fund.  1970.  p.  10. 

"Our  model,  formally  stated,  takes  the 
form: 

V,=oX,,a,X,,»iXi,»iU,. 

where  Xii  Is  equal  to  the  Incumbency  factor, 
Xji  Is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  total  regis- 
tered votes  registered  In  the  party  of  the  can- 
didate, Xai  Is  equal  to  campaign  expenditures, 
Ui  Is  a  stochastic  error  term,  and  Vi  Is  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  votes.  We  have  chosen 
to  use  a  production  function  of  this  type  be- 
cause it  Is  a  convenient  tool  for  estimating 
the  relative  contribution  of  the  several  vari- 
ables. 
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each  of  the  three  variables  (Including  cam- 
paign expenditures)  in  the  outcome  of  a  po- 
litical campaign  can  be  established.  P^lrther, 
by  applying  what  we  shall  call  "the  principle 
of  compensating  variation"  and  allowing  the 
level  of  "permissible"  campaign  expenditures 
to  vary,  the  relative  impact  of  the  other 
variables  on  the  outcome  of  the  election  can 
be  established.  We  can  obtain  estimates  of 
the  limits  on  campaign  expenditure,  for  each 
candidate  which  will  Insure  each  an  equal 
a  priori  probability  of  being  elected. 

We  selected  four  states  for  our  study;  Ore- 
gon, Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec- 
ticut. We  obtained  the  voting  results  from 
the  Congressional  Quarterly,  while  the  data 
on  campaign  spending  and  party  registration 
came  from  several  different  sources.  The  Con- 
necticut data  were  provided  to  us  by  Profes- 
sor David  Adamany,  of  The  Department  of 
Government,  Wesleyan  University.  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut.  The  Oregon  and  Massa- 
chusetts data  were  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office  for  each  state,  while  the 
Kentucky  data  came  from  the  Registry  of 
Election  Finance. 

We  are  aware  of  the  hazards  of  accepting, 
at  face  value,  the  reported  amounts  of  cam- 
paign expenditure.  Actual  expenditures  are 
likely  to  exceed  reported  expenditure  by  a 
great  deal."  In  practice,  however,  we  had  no 
alternative,  given  the  scope  of  this  study. 
Furthermore,  if  campaign  expenditures  are 
under-reported  then  our  study  will  overesti- 
mate their  Influence,  which  will  mean  that 
our  recommendations  for  differential  levels 
of  campaign  expenditure  will  be  less  than  the 
actual  differential  needed.  Note,  however, 
that  this  is  a  self-correcting  feature  since 
both  parties,  especially  the  challenger,  have 
a  vested  Interest  In  Improving  the  accuracy 
of  reporting  campaign  expenditures. 

Finally  we  chose  to  analyze  the  results  of 
congressional  elections  because,  following  the 
Baker  v  Carr,  "one  man-one  vote"  decision, 
the  "sampling  units"  turn  out  to  be  of 
roughly  the  same  size,  i.e..  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts have  approximately  the  same  number 
of  voters  In  them.  The  magnitude  of  cam- 
paign expenditures  would  not  vary  because 
of  variation  in  the  number  of  registered 
voters  in  each  district.  It  may  cost  more  to 
finance  an  election  campaign  in  a  rural, 
sparsely  settled,  district  rather  than  a  densely 
populated  urban  district  but  this  Is  not  at  all 
clear.  We  have  two  eastern  states,  one  western 
state,  and  one  southern  state  In  our  sample. 
This  sampling  was  more  the  result  of  rejxMt- 
ing  and  publishing  procedure  than  of  fore- 
thought on  our  part. 

Our  results,  which  are  formally  presented 
In  Appendix  1,  indicate  that  by  using  Incum- 
bency, party  registration,  and  campaign  ex- 
penditures we  can  explain  almost  70  percent 
of  the  variation  in  percentage  of  voters.  Our 
data  show  an  extremely  small  marginal  re- 
turn for  campaign  expenditure.  In  the  1970 
congressional  elections,  for  example,  a  10 
percent  Increase  in  expenditures  would  yield 
an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  candidate  of  only  approxi- 
mately 1.44  percent.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
challenger  had  40  percent  of  the  total  numl>er 
of  registered  voters  registered  in  his  party, 
and  that  with  expenditures  of  $26,0(X)  he 
could  expect  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
votes.  If  he  Increases  his  expenditiires  by  100 


"  Herbert  Alexander,  in  a  forthcoming  book 
Financing  the  1968  Campaign,  estimates  that 
at  the  Federal  (i.e..  Presidential)  level;  rec- 
ords required  by  state  or  Federal  law  ac- 
count for  about  $40  million  of  the  $50  million 
spent  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Humphrey  after 
they  were  nominated  (New  Tork  Times,  May 
17.  1971,  p.  42).  Given,  however,  the  loop- 
holes in  state  and  Federal  laws  pertaining  to 
the  reporting  of  campaign  expenditures,  It  la 
unlikely  that  campaigns  for  state  or  local 
office,  even  at  the  congressional  level,  achieve 
this  high  level  of  reporting  accuracy. 


percent,  to  $50,000.  he  could  only  expect  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  votes  cast  for  him 
by  14.4  percent — yielding  him  a  total  of  45.76 
percent  of  the  total  vote.  This  is  a  small  re- 
turn on  a  $25,000  (or  100  percent)  increase 
in  expenditures. 

Estimates  of  conditional  median  percent- 
ages of  votes  for  congressional  candidates  in 
the  1970  election  are  presented  In  Tables  1 
and  2.  Comparison  of  Tables  1  and  2  reveals 
the  considerable  Importance  of  Incumbency 
as  a  factor  In  determining  the  outcome  of 
election  campaigns.  As  can  be  seen  from 
Table  1,  for  example,  only  If  an  Incumbent 
spends  $10,000  or  less  and  has  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  registered  voters  reg- 
istered m  his  party,  or  spends  less  than 
$40,000  and  has  30  percent  or  less  of  the  reg- 
istered voters  In  his  party  can  he  expect  to 
obtain  less  than  50  percent  of  the  vote.  If  he 
spends  more  than  $40,000,  with  a  party  reg- 
istration of  more  than  30  percent,  or  has 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
in  his  party,  and  spends  at  least  $10,0(X), 
then  he  can  expect  more  than  enough  votes 
to  win.  Table  2  demonstrates,  that  the  chal- 
lenger, however,  cannot  expect  to  obtain 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  without  an  Increase  in  the  rate 
of  "use"  of  both  party  registration  and 
expenditures. 

TABLE  1.-ESTIMATES  OF  CONDITIONAL  MEDIAN  PERCENT- 
AGE  VOTE  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  CANDIDATES  IN  1970; 
BY  PERCENTAGE  OF  VOTERS  REGISTERED  IN  CANDIDATE'S 
PARTY  AT  VARIOUS  LEVELS  OF  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDI- 
TURES-INCUMBENT 


Levels  ot 
campaign 
expenditure 


Voters  registered 

in  candidates  party  (as  a 

percentage  of  total  voter  registration) 


30 


40 


SO 


60 


70 


10  000                               42.26  49.08  55.10  60.54  65.55 

20000    "       46.74  54.29  60.95  66.97  72.52 

30,000    '         49.55  57.57  64.63  71.03  76.91 

40  000    ■       51.65  60.00  67.37  74.04  80.17 

50000    " 53.33  61.96  69.57  76.46  82.79 

75000    ■   56.52  65.67  73.74  81.04  87.76 

100,000"           58.89  68.42  76.84  84.45  91.45 

150000 ...62.38  72.49  81.41  89.48  96.90 


TABLE  2.-ESTIMATES  OF  CONDITIONAL  MEDIAN  PERCENT- 
AGE  VOTE  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL  CANDIDATES  IN  1970,  BY 
PERCENTAGE  OF  VOTERS  REGISTERED  IN  CANDIDATES 
PARTY  AT  VARIOUS  LEVELS  OF  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDI- 
TURES—CHALLENGER 


Voters  registered  in  candidate's 
party  (as  a  percentage  ot  total 
voter  registration) 


Levels  of 
campaign 
expenditure 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


10000                    29.97  34.79  39.04  42.88  46.41 

20000                 33.14  38.47  43.18  47.73  51.34 

30000             35.14  40.80  45.78  50.30  54.45 

40000                 36.62  42.52  47.72  52.43  56.75 

50000          37.81  43.91  49.28  54.14  58.61 

75  000  ...  40.07  46,53  52.23  57.38  62.13 

lOOOOO'           41.75  48.48  54.42  59.80  64.74 

150  000  .  44.23  51.36  57.66  63.35  68.59 


The  importance  of  Incumbancy  as  an  in- 
put In  the  production  process  Is  underscored 
in  Figure  1,  where  the  curves  for  varying 
levels  of  expenditure  and  party  registration 
are  drawn  for  the  expected  number  of  votes 
a  challenger  or  Incumbent  might  receive.  The 
40  percent  Isoquant  for  the  chaUenger  lies 
to  the  right  of  the  56  percent  Isoquant  for 
the  Incumbent.  In  other  words  to  receive  40 
percent  of  the  vote  at  any  given  level  of 
party  registration  the  challenger  must  spend 
more  than  the  incumbent  would  spend  to 
receive  56  percent  of  the  votes. 

THr    CONCLT7SIONS 

The  results  of  our  analysis  are  preliminary 
and  incomplete,  and  do  not  do  Justice  to  the 
enormity  or  Importance  of  the  problem.  On 


the   basis   of   our   research,   however,   some 
tentative  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  That  there  Is  an  extremely  small  margi- 
nal return  to  campaign  expenditures.  This 
return  is  even  smaller  if,  as  we  suspect  is 
the  case,  actual  expenditures  exceed  reported 
expenditures  by  a  factor  of,  say,  20  percent. 

2.  That  equal  and  absolute  limits  on  cam- 
paign spending  will  move  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  "competitive"  election  but  not  far 
enough.  Ordinarily  by  limiting  the  amount 
a  challenger  could  spend  the  ixjssibility  that 
the  incumbent  will  be  re-elected  will  be 
Increased.  We  would  argue  that  remedial  leg- 
islation ought  to  equalize,  rather  than  mag- 
nify the  imperfections  In  present  election 
procedure. 

It  is  clear  that  our  analysis  needs  to  be 
expanded.  We  have  analyzed  only  three  of 
a  vast  number  of  variables  In  the  election 
process.  Our  results  cannot  help  but  benefit 
from  further  research. 
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Appendix  1 
To   assist   us   In   our   analysis   of  election 
campaigns  and  the  returns  to  campaign  ex- 
I>enditure   we  employ   a  (Cobb-Douglas  pro- 
duction function  such  that: 


V.-aXi.'lXi.'iXj.'iC, 


0) 


where  Xu  Is  equal  to  the  Incumbency  fac- 
tor, X»i  Is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  total 
registered  votes  registered  in  the  party  of  the 
candidate.  X^i  is  equal  to  campaign  expendi- 
tures, Ui  Is  equal  to  a  stochastic  error  term, 
and  Vi  is  equal  to  the  percentage  of  votes. 

In  this  formulation  the  coefficlencles  h.  Pi. 
and  0a  take  on  particular  significance.  In 
equation  ( 1 ) ,  the  coefficient  /3i  Indicates  the 
percentage  amount  by  which  output  will  In- 
crease when  Xi  is  increased  by  one  percent; 
^4,  the  percentage  amount  by  which  output 
will  Increase  when  Xi  Is  increased  by  one 
percent;  etc.  ...  In  this  formulation  ^i,  flj 
and  0a  are  the  output  elasticities  of  Xi,  Xa, 
and  Xi.  When  Xi,  Xs.  and  Xa  are  all  increased 
by  one  percent  then  output  will  increase 
by  (/3i-f/3>-f 0»)  percent.  When  the  sum  of 
the  coefficients  Is  greater  than  one,  i.e.  when 
the  output  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
Increase  In  inputs,  then  the  production  func- 
tion Is  revealing  Increasing  returns  to  scale. 
When  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  Is  less  than 
one  the  production  process  is  showing  de- 
creasing returns  to  scale.  Finally  when 
(01+01 +  /5«)  Is  equal  to  one  then  the  function 
Is  delivering  constant  returns  to  scale.' 

Included  In  one  expression  of  the  Cobb- 
Douglas  production  function  is  a  stochastic 
error  term  Ui.  While  the  true  model  would 


>  One  of  the  interesting  phenomena  which 
emerges  more  clearly  when  using  this  par- 
ticular method  of  expression  is  that  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  scale  of  production  of 
the  various  candidates.  In  the  Cobb-Douglas 
formulation  the  scale  of  production  is  equal 
to  the  degree  of  homogeneity  of  the  function. 
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not  have  an  error  term,  we  have  included 
Ui  becaiase  the  data  contain  unexplained 
variation  In  the  dependent  variables.  This  Is 
partially  due  to  the  nature  of  the  data  which 
are  highly  aggregative.  But  It  Is  also  due  to 
the  scope  of  this  study  which  oiade  It  Im- 
possible to  Include  all  the  elements  In  the 
production  process. 

The  parameters  of  the  production  function 
can  be  estimated  when  the  model  is  log- 
Unearlzed  and  expressed  In  the  form: 

Log  V,=a*-di  log  X1.+0,  log  Xt,+di  log  Xj.+M,    (2) 
where 

a* -log  at. 
and 

>..  =  NID  CO. »'). 

By  expreosln^  the  equation  In  Its  log  linear 
form  the  coefflclenta  can  be  estimated  using 
multiple  regression  techniques.  By  setting  V, 
equal  to  51,  given  X,  and  X,,  we  can  aolva  for 
X,.  Thi«  will  yield  the  maxlmimi  likelihood 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  campaign  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  Insure  election  vic- 
tory.' By  assvmiing  different  levels  of  the  per- 
centage of  registered  votes  registered  In  the 
party  of  the  candidate  we  can  indicate  the 
amount  by  which  the  ceUlngs  on  camp»ign 
expenditure  have  to  vary  In  order  to  Insure  a 
"competitive"  election.  By  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensating  variation  an  election 
can  be  conducted  in  which  the  impact  of 
Incumbency,  (or  "redlstrlcttng").  can  be 
nullified,  and  the  outcome  determined  solely 
on  "the  Issues". 

The  results  of  the  multiple  regression  esti- 
mation of  the  log-Uneartzed  form  of  the 
Oobb-Douglas  production  function  are  pre- 
sented in  equation  (3)  : 

lnV  =  2.70U^5+.34.»5ti  In  Xi+.51'.»a61  InX: 
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significant.  Our  estimates  of  the  coefficient 
of  0.52  Is  consistent  with  much  of  the  work 
In  the  field. 

Seventy  percent  confidence  Intervals  on  the 
level  of  campaign  expenditures  needed  to 
obtain  50  percent  of  the  votes  are  shown  In 
Table  3.  The  results  are  presented  according 
to  the  percentage  of  registered  voters  in  the 
candidates  party  and  Incumbency.*  While  a 
70  percent  confidence  Interval  represents  a 
fairly  low  level  of  confidence,  since  the 
sample  size  was  fixed.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  this  lower  degree  of  confidence  in  order 
to  keep  the  Intervals  to  a  reasonable  size. 
Even  at  70  percent  the  Intervals  are  rela- 
tively wide.  An  Increase  in  the  sample  size, 
with  a  larger  number  of  variables  would  prob- 
ably reduce  the  size  of  the  Interval  and 
therefore  allow  an  Increase  In  the  degree  of 
confldence  of  the  Interval  estimate. 

TABLE  3.-70  PERCENT  CONFIDENCE  INTERVAL  ON  CAM- 
PAIGN EXPENDITURE  NECESSARY  TO  OBTAIN  AN  EQUAL 
A  PRIORI  CHANCE  OF  ELECTION 

(Voter  tegijtration  in  the  party  of  the  candidate,  as  a  percentage 
of  total  registration! 


Incumbent 


Cltallenger 


Per- 
cent 


Upper 
limit 


Lower 
limit 


Upper  Lower 

limit  limit 


30....  J295,166.50  J3,300.17  J4,  225,  512. 00  J40.620.05 

JS----      ?^!S^^*'  1.M5.36  1.272.803.00  14,100.94 

^■---      Jl5*5-5'  *"'-^'  524,373.25  5,939.43 

60....      22.712.07  186.05  261,606  31  2  846  19 

70....     13,440.64  93.76  148.247.88  1497  87 


(3.8+4)  (6.025) 

.144ff.T  lii.XiV         R!  =  .t>8(« 

(3.*167) 


(3) 


•The  numbers  In  the  parentheses  are  the  cal- 
culated t  for  testing  the  null  hypotheglH  that  the 
corre«pondlng  slope  parameter  equals  zero 


In  Table  4  the  maximum  likelihood  point 
estimates  of  the  level  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures needed  to  obtain  50  percent  of  the 
votes  are  given.  Since  these  are  maximum 
likelihood  estimates,  they  are  consistent  by 
definition.  The  point  estimates  of  expendi- 
ture for  a  given  percentage  of  voters  (and 
Incumbency)  is  closer  to  the  lower  limit  of 
the  corresponding  70  percent  confidence  In- 
tervals because  of  the  nature  of  the  log  func- 
tion.' These  estimates,  for  the  most  part,  are 
extremely  small  for  Incumbents  and  very 
large  for  the  challenger  Once  again,  however, 
more  Information  and  additional  varlablee 
can  be  expected  to  imporve  the  accuracy  of 
the  estimates. 


TABLE  4.-MAXIMUM  LIKELIHOOD  POINT  E.TIfHATE  OF 
CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURE  NECESSARY  TO  GIVE  CANDI- 
DATE AN  EQUAL  A  PRIORI  CHANCE  OF  [LECTION 


All  of  the  coefficients  of  the  Inputs  tested 
significant  at  the  one  percent  level.  Our  re- 
sults seem  to  indicate  what  might  be  con- 
sidered constant  returns  to  scale  even  though 
the  political  production  function  has  an 
upper  limit  of  100  percent  (of  the  votes). 
However,  since  one  of  the  inputs,  incumbency, 
cannot   be   Increased   proportionally   as   the 

other  Inputs  are   Increased   the  concept  of 

constant  returns  to  scale  loses  its  meaning.'  „„,.'„,.„„^       ~ 

Lwo  tT'^.'tJ  •^  '"'  ^"'^^^"^^  '^'^^  '«  IX'lftTnZ^:                  E.pend,ture. 

scale  to  the  variable  Inputs,  party  registration  as  a  percentage  of  total '^       "    * 

and  expenditures.  regiitrjtion                          Incumbent          Challenger 

(if     H    V*a-n  in-"" J31. 335.59       J343.96069 

(i.f..  li  .2_^,-n.  40 11.091.46  121.747  36 

'=2  IS 4,955.96  54.399% 

—,,.„„,,.  ,^     ,  5n 2.566.08  28.167.05 

This  null  hypothesU  can  be  rejected  at  the     ^0 1,470.89         16  145  54 

five  percent  level  of  significance  in  favor  of — 

decreasing  returns  to  scale  for  the  variable  rnn  httcj  nrr  t 

inputs  (where  t=  -3.855).  The  coefficient  of  "  '^^°  """^ 

multiple  determination  (R»)  was  high  given  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   Under  a 

er^r^nrofthe^la^rr^^thr theT-  '"'^''T  °'?''  °'  '^*  «°"^-  ^^«  ««""«- 

cent   of   votes   was  explained   by  our  three  '"^'^  "°"^  ^°'^  ^^^-  SCHWENGEL)  Is  rec- 

varlables    The  output  elasticity  of  expendK  ogm2ed  for  10  minutes, 

ture,  (^ji,  while  significant  was  surprisingly  Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  radio 

o'^ed  ^atTe  T^S^'t^^f  't'.'e  L'dnJTe  '"^""^  "^""^  in  Davenport  has  a  unique 

Of   registration    in  Thrcandidates^^rt^^  U  ^'^f™™  7^^"^^^  '^^^  "^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ws 

^   '  of  their  listeners  on  current  Issues.  In 

conjimction  with  this  progrram,  they  re- 


cently posed  the  following  question  with 
respect  to  the  big  bus  bill : 

woe  Listens  To  You.  ...  a  dialogue  with 
our  listeners  on  subjects  of  local  and  national 
Interest.  Recently,  the  tJ.S.  House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves  approved  a  bUl  allowing  wider 
buses  on  the  highways  over  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel.  Many 
persons  feel  the  wider  bus  bill  coulc^open  the 
door  for  bigger  trucks  as  well.  How  do  you 
feel  about  having  bigger  buses  and  trucks 
on  the  highways?  Give  us  your  comments  by 
calling  woe  at  324-0678.  WOe.  ...  the  sta- 
tlon  that  listens  to  you  24  hours  a  day  at 
324-0678. 

The  results  of  the  responses  which 
they  received  are  contained  In  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

In  reference  to  Oongressman  Schwengel 'a 
Interest  In  the  "WOe  Listens  To  You"  series 
on  the  wider  bus  issue,  we  carried  calls  from 
the  Code-A-Phone  11  times  a  day  for  eight 
days,  a  total  of  88  calls,  ten  of  which  were, 
in  fact,  repeats,  because  of  the  high  quality 
of  the  comments.  Five  calls  out  of  the  total 
represented  a  viewpoint  In  favor  of  the  wider 
bus  bill,  the  balance  were  entirely,  and  some- 
times even  bitterly  In  opposition.  The  re- 
sponse on  this  particular  question  ranked  as 
one  of  the  two  heaviest  responses  since  we 
started  the  program  series.  It  equaled  the 
response  to  the  question  on  the  President's 
visit  to  Red  ehlna. 

There  were  a  few  side  notes  that  might  b« 
of  Interest: 

A  large  number  of  the  respondents  were 
women;  slightly  over  half  the  total.  They 
mainly  expressed  a  fear  of  sharing  the  high- 
way with  longer  and  wider  vehicles. 

Approximately  90%  Immediately  equated 
wider  buses  with  longer  and  wider  trucks. 

A  great  many  commented  specifically  upon 
the  danger  caused  by  the  side  draft  of  fast- 
moving,  large  vehicles. 

Approximately  '4  expressed  concern  over 
damage  to  our  highways,  and  the  subsequent 
taxpayer  expense  of  having  them  repaired. 
One  of  those  expressing  agreement  with 
the  wider  bus  bill  freely  identified  himself 
as  an  executive  with  a  major  local  trucking 
company. 

One  man  who  identified  himself  as  a  bus 
driver  expressed  sincere  opposition  to  the 
measure. 

Pour  of  the  calls  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  decline  of  rail  passenger  service  had  led 
to  this  measure. 

These  are  the  highlights  in  as  much  detail 
as  it  Is  possible  to  produce  now.  I  should 
point  out  In  closing  that  when  we  ended 
the  series  on  this  question,  we  still  had  a 
backlog  of  approximately  18-20  unused  calls 
which  were  never  aired.  The  ratio  on  those 
remained  approximately  the  same  as  above. 
And  one  final  note,  the  day  we  started  the 
next  question  on  the  sanitary  land  fill,  we 
got  one  call  from  a  rather  confused  listener 
who  merely  said  he  was  trying  to  reach  the 
bus  station  to  call  about  the  bigger  buses! 

As  a  strong  opponent  of  the  big  bus 
bill  these  results  are  most  gratifying. 
Even  more  gratifying  to  me  is  the  fact 
the  results  confirm  my  opinion  as  to  the 
excellent  job  being  done  by  WOC  to  In- 
form and  educate  its  listeners  on  current 
issues. 


•OraybUl.  P.  A..  An  Introduction  to  Linear 
StatUtical  Models.  Volume  1,  New  York,  Mc- 
Or»w-Hlli  Book  eompany.  pp.  126-127. 

'  This  is  because  we  measured  Incumbency 
as  a  zero-one  variable.  Thus  when  each  of  the 
other  Inputs  is  increased  by  k  percent.  In- 
cumbency cannot  be  Increased  by  k  percent. 
The  scale  ct  the  production  function  Is 
therefore  rendered  meanlnglsai. 


•These  estimates  were  obtained  using  a 
technique  which  we  developed  in  a  paper  to 
be  presented  before  the  American  Statistical 
Association  annual  meetings  at  Fort  Collins 
Colorado,  Augiist  1971. 

» The  first  partUl  derivative  Is  positive  but 
declining  as  eiq>endltures  Increftse. 


PANAMA  CANAL  SOVEREIGNTY  AND 
JURISDICTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country 
today  is  faced  with  many  gravely  impor- 
tant policy  questions.  With  the  single 
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exception  of  Involvement  in  nuclear  war 
against  the  continental  United  States,  I 
can  think  of  no  subject  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  the  Panama  Canal  now 
under  juridical  and  subversive  attack. 

The  two  prime  issues  in  the  interoce- 
anic  canal  problem  are :  first,  sovereignty 
over  the  Cansd  Zone  and  Canal  in  per- 
petuity; and  second,  the  major  modern- 
ization of  the  existing  canal  as  provided 
in  pending  legislation  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  Regardless  of  their  alleged  im- 
portance, all  other  canal  questions  are 
of  secondary  significance  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  further  confuse  or  delay 
the  prompt  and  proper  handling  by  the 
Congress  of  the  two  primary  ones:  Sov- 
ereignty and  major  modernization. 

Of  these  matters,  the  retention  by  the 
United  States  of  its  Indispensable  and 
imdiluted  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  is  the  most  pressing,  for  the  reason 
that  the  people  of  our  country  will  never 
approve  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  their  tax  money  for  canal  moderniza- 
tion until  their  sovereign  rights,  power 
and  authority  over,  and  ownership  of, 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  are  clarified 
and  reaffirmed. 

In  testimony  on  September  22,  1971 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  presented  In  consid- 
erable detail  the  history  of  U.S.  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  its  erosion 
since  1936  and  present  threats;  also  the 
imperative  necessity  for  the  reaffirmation 
of  our  treaty  rights  as  provided  in  House 
Resolution  540  and  its  36  companion 
identical  measures  sponsored  by  some 
104  Members  of  the  House. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  I  would  like 
to  stress  the  fact  that  the  perpetuity 
clauses  of  the  1903  Treaty  to  which 
Panamanian  politicians  so  strenuously 
object  bind  the  United  States  in  perpe- 
tuity to  msdntain,  operate,  sanitate  and 
protect  the  Canal. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  ac- 
tual situation  involved,  is  an  Ideal  statLis 
for  Panama.  That  country  is  not  a  great 
power,  but  small  and  weak.  To  survive, 
it  must  have  some  strong  power  behind 
it:  and  realistically  such  power  must  be 
either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  shabby  sentimentallsm  such 
as  that  emanating  from  the  State  De- 
partment Office  of  Interoceanic  Canal 
Negotiations  in  its  August  1971  memo- 
randum hereinafter  quoted,  can  obscure 
these  grim  facts  from  consideration. 

Panamanian  politicians  talk  glibly 
about  the  strategic  geographic  position 
of  Panama  being  its  greatest  natural  re- 
source but  there  is  another  side  of  the 
picture  that  is  never  mentioned.  This  is 
that  because  of  its  strategic  location 
Panama  is  coveted  by  predatory  powers 
and  that  if  the  United  States  is  driven 
from  the  Isthmus  as  is  being  proposed 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  take 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  as  well 
as  Panama  itself,  as  occurred  in  Cuba 
and  Chile. 

In  reply  to  those  who  contend  that 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  is  merely  an 
emotional  issue  and  should  be  ceded  to 
Panama,  I  can  think  of  nothing  worse 
that  could  befall  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  maritime  na- 


tions that  use  the  Canal  and  have  to  pay 
tolls  except  a  nuclear  attack  against  the 
continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Canal  Zone  is  to 
be  ceded  to  any  country  it  should  be  to 
Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus 
prior  to  November  3,  1903,  and  certainly 
not  to  Panama,  which  coimtry  is  already 
a  virtual  Soviet  satellite.  Of  course,  it  is 
imthinkable  to  cede  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Canal  to  any  coimtry;  £ind  thus  be  driv- 
en from  the  Isthmus. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  have  my  September  22  state- 
ment previously  mentioned  readily  avail- 
able, I  quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks 
along  with  the  three  documents  attached 
thereto  and  the  text  of  House  Resolution 
540  as  follows : 
Statkmxnt    bt    Representative    Daniel    J. 

Flood  of  Pennsylvania  betore  the  Sdb- 

COIOCTTEE      ON      INTER-AMESICAN      AFFAIRS, 

HoxTsx  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
Resolutions  About  Panama  Canal  Sov- 
ebeigntt  and  jurisdiction,  september  22, 

1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  assign- 
ment to  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter  Ameri- 
can Affairs  when  first  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  again  on 
the  vital  Interoceanic  canal  question — a  sub- 
ject of  world  Importance  destined  to  receive 
much  attention  In  the  future. 

basis  for  deep  interests  in  interoceanic 

CANAL  problems 

For  many  years  I  have  been  studying  Pan- 
ama Canal  history  and  problems  and  made 
numerous  addresses  In  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress on  this  comlex  matter.  The  deeper 
that  I  have  delved  Into  It  the  more  I  have 
been  Impressed  with  the  vision  and  wisdom 
of  those  great  leaders,  who,  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  formulated  our  Isthmian 
Canal  policies.  They  were  Rear  Admiral 
John  G.  Walker.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  War 
William  Howard  Taft.  John  P.  Stevens. 
George  W.  Goethals,  and  above  all.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Because  many  of  my  colleagues  and  others 
have  asked  me  what  Is  the  explanation  for 
my  long  time  interest  In  Interoceanic  canal 
problems.  I  wish  to  say  that  during  my  boy- 
hood in  Wilkes-B«urre,  Pennsylvania,  ex-Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  used  to  be  an  occasional 
house  guest  In  my  home.  He  spent  many 
hours  describing  how  the  Canal  Zone  was 
acquired  and  his  problems  In  launching  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which 
he  viewed  as  comparable  In  geo-political  sig- 
nificance with  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Thus 
he  became  my  youthful  Ideal  smd  created  a 
lifetime  Interest  on  my  part  In  Isthmian 
Canal  poUcy  questions  for  which  I  have  al- 
ways been  grateful. 

CANAL   ZONE    AND    PANAMA    CANAL   INSEPARABLE 

The  Panama  Canal  enterprise  consists  of 
two  inseparable  parts:  (1)  the  Canal  itself, 
and  (2)  Itsi  absolutely  necessary  protective 
frame  of  the  Canid  Zone  territory.  The  two 
great  canal  Issues  now  before  the  nation  are: 
(1)  the  transcendent  key  Issue  of  retaining 
United  States  undUuted  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  (2)  the  Important  proj- 
ect of  modeml^ng  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  by  the  construction  of  a  third  set  of 
larger  locks  for  larger  vessels  adapted  to 
Include  the  principles  of  the  strongly  sup- 
ported Terminal  Lake  Plan,  which  was  de- 
veloped In  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
as  the  result  of  World  War  11  experience.  All 
other  Issues,  however  Important,  are  Irrele- 
vant and  should  noit  be  allowed  to  confuse 
or  further  delay  proper  consideration  of  the 
two  pertinent  ones. 


Unfortunately,  the  handling  of  the  two 
principle  Issues  has  been  greatly  complicated 
by  radical  Panamanian  attacks  on  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  ex- 
humation of  the  corpse  of  the  old  contro- 
versy over  types  of  canal — high  level  lake- 
lock  versus  sea  level  tidal  lock.  Because  of 
the  prime  Impwrtance  of  the  question  of 
sovereignty,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
its  evolution  is  essential  for  reaching  wise 
decisions. 

EXCLUSIVE    U.S.    CONTROL    IN    PERPETUrTT    BASED 
ON    HISTORY 

The  present  status  of  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory traces  back  to  the  1901  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  that  ended  half  a  century  of 
conflict  over  canal  routes.  In  line  with  that 
agreement,  the  United  States  made  the  long 
range  commitment  to  construct  and  operate 
an  isthmian  canal  under  its  exclusive  con- 
trol in  accordance  with  the  rules  set  forth 
In  the  1888  Convention  of  Constantinople 
for  the  operation  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  was  being  negotiated,  our  government 
was  conducting  a  major  Investigation  by  an 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  Exploration 
with  Rear  Admiral  Walker,  one  of  our  ablest 
naval  officers  of  his  time,  as  {wesldent.  In  the 
supplementary  report  of  that  commission  on 
January  19,  1902.  recommending  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Ccuial.  It  made  the 
following  highly  significant  recommendation 
that  merits  study: 

"The  grant  (for  an  Isthmian  Canal)  must 
not  be  for  a  term  of  years,  but  In  perpetuity, 
and  a  strip  of  territory  from  ocean  to  ocean 
of  sufficient  width  must  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States.  In  this  strip 
the  United  States  must  have  the  right  to 
enforce  police  regulations,  preserve  order, 
protect  property  rights,  and  exercise  such 
other  powers  as  are  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary." (Sen.  Doc.  No.  123,  57th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  p.  9.) 

The  reason  for  this  recommendation  was 
that  this  commission  had  studied  Isthmian 
history  and  foresaw  that  only  by  such  ex- 
clusive control  could  the  project  for  an  Isth- 
mian canal  be  successfully  constructed, 
maintained,  operated  and  protected. 

What  did  our  government  do?  Under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Spooner  Act,  ap- 
proved June  28,  1902,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  acquire  by  treaty  with  Colombia  the 
perf>etual  control  of  the  needed  strip  across 
the  Isthmus  and  to  construct  thereon,  and 
to  "perpetually  maintain,  operate  and  pro- 
tect," the  Panama  Canal.  It  also  provided. 
In  event  of  Inability  to  secure  the  necessary 
strip  from  Colombia,  for  obtaining  the 
needed  territory  for  the  construction  of  a 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

UNITED    states    ACQUIRES    EXCLUSIVE   SOVEREIGN 
CONTROL    OF    CANAL    ZONE,    1904 

Events  developed  quickly.  When  the  Co- 
lombian Senate  failed  to  ratify  the  Hay- 
Herran  Treaty  of  January  23,  1903.  Pana- 
manian leaders,  fearing  that  the  Canal  would 
be  lost  to  Nicaragua,  decided  to  secede  from 
Colombia  and  thus  enable  the  United  States 
to  make  the  canal  treaty  with  Panama  In- 
stead of  Colombia. 

In  the  resulting  convention  of  November 
18.  1903.  following  the  Panama  Resolution 
of  November  3,  Panama  granted  to  the 
United  States  In  perpetuity  the  "use.  occu- 
pation and  control"  of  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory for  the  "construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection"  of  the 
Panama  Canal  with  full  "sovereign  rights' 
p>ower  and  authority"  within  the  Zone  to 
the  "entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power  or  authority."  This  was  ths 
Indispensable  agreement  under  which  thi 
United  States  undertook  the  great  task  o( 
completing  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
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Canal  and  its  subsequent  operation  and 
defense,  which  is  binding  on  the  United 
States  as  fully  as  on  Panama.  (Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty.  Articles  II  and  m.  quoted  in 
Foreign  Relatioru,   1904.  pp.   543-61.) 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  not  acci- 
dental. Our  leaders  at  that  time  had  studied 
the  history  of  the  Isthmiis  and  understood 
the  problems  that  would  be  involved  In  such 
undertaUng  in  a  land  of  frightful  disease 
and  endemic  revolution.  They  realized  that 
the  United  States  could  not  accept  re- 
sponsibility without  complete  authority  as 
best  stated  in  Article  in  of  the  1903  Treaty. 
Just  as  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  bind 
the  United  States  In  perpetuity  to  maintain, 
operate  and  defend  the  canal,  they  are  like- 
wise binding  on  Panama  to  recognize  their 
validity.  Moreover,  except  for  the  prompt 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Province  of  Panama  fol- 
lowing the  Panama  Revolution  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1903,  the  Republic  of  Panama  could 
never  have  survived  and  the  Panama  Canal 
would  never  have  been  constructed.  (For 
additional  information  see  Earl  Harding.  The 
Untold  Story  of  Panama,  New  York:  Athene 
Press,  1954.) 

UNmO  STATXS  ACQUIRTD  OWNEKSHIF  OF  ALL 
PRIVATELT  OWNED  LAND  AND  PSOPEKTY  IN  THE 
ZONE 

In  addition  to  the  g^ant  of  full  sovereign 
rights,  power  and  auth(»lty  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  United  States  obtained  title  by 
purchase  of  all  privately  owned  land  and 
property  in  the  territory  from  individual 
property  owners,  making  the  Canal  Zone  the 
most  costly  territorial  acquisition  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  (Ho.  Doc.  No. 
474.  89th  Congress,  p.  361.) 

These  purchases  included  all  works  of 
the  French  Panama  Canal  Company  and  all 
the  stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company, 
the  latter  then  a  New  York  corporation. 

EXCLUSrVE  U.S.  CONTROL  OVER  CANAL  ZONE  REC- 
OGNIZED  BY    PANAMA.    1904 

When  was  exclusive  control  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  over  the  Canal  Zone  recognized  by 
Panama?  This  was  done  on  May  25,  1904,  in 
a  note  by  Secretary  of  Government  Tomas 
Arias,  which  stated;  "The  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  considers  that  upon 
the  exchange  of  ratlflcatlon  of  the  treaty 
for  opening  an  Interoceanlc  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  Its  Jurisdiction  ceased 
over  the  Zone  .  .  ."  That  exchange  occurred 
on  February  26.  1904.  in  Washington. 

SECRETARY     HAY    CLARITtES    SOVEREIGNTY     QUES- 
TON.    1904 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  1903  Treaty 
when  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Panama 
Jose  D.  de  Obaldla.  in  a  note  to  Secretary 
of  State  Hay  on  August  11.  1904.  raised  the 
sovereignty  issue.  (Foreign  Relations.  1904. 
pp.  598-607.)  In  reply  to  the  Panamanian 
Government's  contenlton  that  the  words 
"construction,  maintenance,  operation,  san- 
itation, and  protection"  of  the  canal  as  used 
in  the  treaty  constituted  a  "limitation  on 
the  grant."  Secretary  Hay.  on  October  24. 
1904.  wrote  a  comprehensive  reply  that  la 
still  classic.  (Ibid  pp  613-30.) 

In  this  reply  Secretary  Hay  explained  that 
the  words,  "for  the  construction,  mainte- 
tenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  protec- 
tion of  said  canal"  were  not  Intended  as  a 
"limitation  on  grant"  but  were  a  "declaration 
of  the  Inducement  prompting  the  Republic 
of  Panama  to  make  the  grant."  (Ibid.,  p. 
614.)  He  then  asserted  that  the  "great  ob- 
ject sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  treaty 
is  to  enable  the  United  States  to  construct 
the  canal  by  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
of  the  United  States — funds  created  by  the 
collection  of  taxes  .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  p.  618.) 
Though  Secretary  Hay  in  this  note  did  re- 
fer to  Panama  as  the  "titular  sovereign  of 
the  Canal  Zone,"  he  declared  that  such 
sovereign  Is  "mediatized  by  its  own  acts,  sol- 
emnly   and    publicly    proclaimed    by    treaty 


stipulations,  Induced  by  a  desire  to  make 
poMlble  the  completion  of  a  great  work 
which  will  confer  inestimable  benefit  on  the 
people  of  the  Isthmus  and  the  nations  of  the 
world."  He  also  stated  that  it  was  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  country  contemplating  the 
abandonment  of  such  a  "high  and  honorable 
position,  In  order  to  engage  in  an  endeavor 
to  secure  what  at  best  Is  a  'barren  scepter' " 
(Ibid.,  p.  615.) 

In  addition,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
under  no  clrcimistances  wotild  the  United 
States  have  assumed  the  gp-ave  responsibility 
maintaining,  operating,  sanitating,  and  pro- 
tecting the  Panama  Canal  In  an  area  noto- 
rious for  tropical  disease  and  endless  turmoil 
under  a  weak  and  helple&s  emergent  govern- 
ment except  for  the  grant  of  full  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal. 

SECRETART    OF    WAR    TAfT    EXPRESSES    HIS    VIEWS 
ON  CANAL  SOVEREIGNTT,  1905-06 

When  disciisslng  the  question  of  United 
States  power  on  the  Isthmus  on  January 
13,  1905,  in  a  report  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  War  Taft  made  the 
following  statement : 

"The  truth  is  that  while  we  have  all  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  necessary  in  the 
construction  maintenance,  and  protection  of 
the  Canal,  the  very  form  in  which  these  at- 
tributes are  conferred  In  the  treaty  seems  to 
preserve  the  titular  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
as  we  have  conceded  to  us  complete  judicial 
and  police  power  and  control  over  the  Zone 
and  the  two  ports  at  the  end  of  the  canal,  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  creating  a  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  by 
quarreUng  over  that  which  is  dear  to  them 
but  which  to  us  is  of  no  real  moment  what- 
ever." (Quoted  In  Hearings  before  Senate 
Committee  on  Interoceanlc  Canals,  1907,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  2399.)  This  statement  referred  to 
Panamanian  claims  of  being  the  token  sov- 
ereign of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Again  on  April  18,  1906.  when  commenting 
on  Article  III  of  the  1903  Treaty  In  testimony 
before  a  Senate  Committee,  Secretary  Taft 
stated: 

"It  is  peculiar  in  not  conferring  sovereignty 
directly  upon  the  United  States,  but  in  giv- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  power  which  It 
would  have  if  it  were  sovereign.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  obvious  Implication  that  a  mere 
titular  sovereignty  Is  reserved  In  the  Pana- 
manian Government.  Now,  I  agree  that  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  a  titular  sovereignty  is 
like  ...  a  barren  ideality,  but  to  the  Spanish 
or  Latin  mind,  poetic  and  sentimental,  en- 
joying the  Intellectual  refinements,  and 
dwelling  much  on  names  and  forms.  It  is  by 
no  means  unimportant."  (Hearings  before 
Senate  Committee  on  Interoceanlc  Canals 
April  18,  1906,  Vol.  HI,  p.  2627.) 

These  were  courteous  efforts  by  Secretary 
Taft  to  soothe  the  sensibilities  of  our  Pana- 
manian friends  but  never  with  the  thought 
or  purpose  of  surrendering  the  actual,  neces- 
sary and  exclusive  sovereign  rights,  power  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  over  both 
the  Canal  and  Its  indispensable  protective 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  term  "titular 
sovereignty"  means  nothing  more  than  a 
reversionary  interest  on  the  part  of  Panama 
in  the  acie  event  the  United  States  should 
abandon  the  Panama  Canal  as  in  the  case 
of  the  execution  of  a  reversionary  deed  of 
property  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  Hence, 
there  can  never  be  any  reversion  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Panama  unless  our  country  aban- 
dons the  canal  enterprise,  wlilch  includes  the 
Zone. 

Unfortunately,  many  writers  have  quoted 
Secretary  Taft  out  of  context  and  this  prac- 
tice has  led  to  much  public  confusion  as  to 
precisely  what  he  said  and  meant.  Some  of 
this  confusion  la  not  accidental  especially 
on  the  part  of  certain  officials  of  our  govern- 
ment who  through  motives  of  appeasement 
have  pursued  a  weak  and  unrealistic  course. 


PRESIDENT-ELEcr    TATT    EMPHASIZES    NBCESSITT 
FOR    FULL    U.S.    CANAL   CONTROL,    1909 

After  Secretary  Taffs  election  as  President, 
Panama  Canal  construction  was  well  imder- 
way.  In  an  address  on  the  work  at  New  Or- 
leans on  February  9.  1909,  the  President- 
elect made  the  following  remarks : 

"Because  under  the  treaty  with  Panama 
we  are  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  sovereignty 
[In  the  Canal  Zone]  and  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  that  we  would  exercise  if  we  were 
sovereign,  and  Panama  Is  excluded  from  ex- 
ercising any  rights  to  the  contrary  of  those 
conceded  to  us  .  .  .  that  is  a  ticklish  argu- 
ment, but  I  do  not  care  whether  It  is  or  not. 
We  are  there.  We  have  the  right  to  govern 
that  strip,  and  we  are  going  to  govern  It.  And 
without  the  right  to  govern  the  strip,  and 
without  the  power  to  make  the  laws  in  that 
strip  bend,  all  of  them,  to  the  construction 
of  the  Canal,  we  would  not  have  been  within 
2  or  3  or  4  years,  hardly,  of  where  we  are  In 
the  construction."  (Ho.  Doc.  No.  474,  89th 
Congress,  p.  52.) 

Those  unqualified  words  of  President-elect 
Taft  are  even  more  applicable  today  than  In 
1909,  for  the  Panama  Canal  has  become  one 
of  the  greatest  maritime  crossroads  In  the 
world  with  an  estimated  transit  total  in 
1971  of  15,550  vessels,  which  is  an  average 
of  42.6  per  day.  (Hearings  before  Sub  Com- 
mittee of  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
1972,  Pt.  2,  p.  312.) 

PRESroENT  TAFT  OUTLINES  U.S.  POLICY  ON  CANAI. 
ZONE    SOVEREIGNTY    AND    JURISDICTION.   1910 

Again  as  President  of  the  United  States  on 
November  16,  1910,  while  attending  a  ban- 
quet given  by  the  President  of  Panama,  Mr, 
Taft  made  this  significant  statement: 

"We  are  here  to  construct,  maintain,  oper- 
ate, and  defend  a  world  Canal,  which  runs 
through  the  heart  of  your  country,  and  you 
have  given  us  the  necessary  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  jjart  of  your  country 
occupied  by  that  canal  to  enable  us  to  do 
this  effectively."  (Canal  Record,  Vol.  IV, 
(Nov.  23,  1910),  p.  100.) 

This  was  not  an  exercise  in  banquet  com- 
radery  but  an  unchallenged  statement  of  pol- 
icy as  to  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
policy  Is  now  being  bitterly  assailed  by  an 
unconstitutional  government  in  Panama 
founded  by  force  and  violence  and  which 
might  be  superseded  at  any  time  by  a  Con- 
stitutional government  that  would  reverse 
the  policy  of  the  revolutionary  regime. 

Again  on  December  5,  1912,  pursuant  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912  and  In  con- 
formity with  treaty  provisions.  President  Taft 
in  an  Executive  order  declared  that — 

"All  land  and  land  under  water  within  the 
limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  necessary  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
protection  and  sanitation  of  the  Panama 
Canal."  (Encyclopaedia  Britannlca.  1971,  Vol. 
17.  p.  206.) 

There  are  greater  needs  for  this  area  now 
than  there  were  at  that  time.  In  fact  the 
Canal  Zone  Territory  should  be  extended  by 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
Chagres  River  that  provides  the  summit  level 
water  supply  as  was  once  recommended  by 
General  Clarence  Edwards  when  he  was  In 
command  of  U.8.  Forces  on  the  Isthmus. 

SECRETARY      OF     STATE      HUGHES     DEFENDS     U.S. 
SOVEREIGNTY    OVER    CANAL    ZONE.     1933 

In  early  1923  the  Panama  Government  at- 
tempted to  reopen  negotiations  for  a  new 
canal  treaty  ( Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1923.  Vol.  II,  pp.  638-48).  Secretary 
of  State  Hughes  studied  the  history  of  our 
relations  with  Panama,  called  in  the  Pana- 
manian Minister  and,  with  a  refreshing  de- 
gree of  candor,  stated  that  the  US.  Govern- 
ment "could  not  and  would  not  enter  Into 
any  discussion  affecting  its  full  right  to 
deal  with  the  Canal  Zone  under  Article  in 
of  the  Treaty  of  1903  as  if  it  were  the  sover- 
eign of  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  the  entlra 
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exclusion  of  any  sovereign  rights  or  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  Panama."  To  this  he  added 
that,  "It  was  an  absolute  futility  for  the  Pan- 
amanian Government  to  expect  any  Ameri- 
can Administration,  no  matter  what  it  was, 
any  President  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever 
to  surrender  any  part  of  these  rights  which 
the  United  States  had  acquired  under  the 
Treaty  of  1903."  (Ibid.  p.  684.)  That  forth- 
rlghtness  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Hughes 
met  with  the  situation  for  many  years.  The 
present  Secretary  of  State  should  speak  out 
with  like  candor  in  defense  of  our  Just  and 
indispensable  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  argument  made  that  the  United  States 
does  not  need  all  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
to  protect  the  Canal  is  unrealistic  because 
any  part  of  It  might  be  needed  In  time  of 
war  to  create  defenses  and  to  deploy  the 
protective  forces  for  the  Canal  and  Panama 
Itself. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Canal  the 
State  Department  did  not  control  policy  as 
regards  the  Canal  Zone,  and  construction 
went  forward  effectively  and  expeditiously. 
After  the  completion  of  the  Canal  the  State 
Department  got  Its  nose  into  the  tent  and 
finally  its  body.  Ever  since  it  has  muddled 
our  Isthmian  policy  by  weakness,  timidity 
and  vacillation,  rendering  some  of  the  conse- 
quent problems  almost  beyond  solution. 

HLT.L-ALFARO  TREATY  OF  1936-1939  STARTED  OtTR 
GREAT    GIVE-AWAY     PROGRAM 

Because  of  the  economic  support  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  full  effects  of  the  Great 
Depression  of  1929  were  not  felt  In  Panama 
until  1932  when  they  stimulated  agitations 
for  a  new  treaty.  With  the  change  of  ad- 
ministrations in  the  United  States  in  1933 
our  government  weakened  as  to  the  earlier 
official  positions  taken  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Secretaries  Hay  and  Hughes,  and 
negotiated  the  Hull-Alfaro  Treaty  of  1936 
with  Panama. 

Because  of  a  strong  opposition  In  the  Sen- 
ate it  was  not  ratified  until  1938  Just  before 
the  start  of  World  War  II.  In  this  treaty,  the 
United  States  made  important  concessions  to 
Panama,  which  included  the  construction  of 
a  Trans-Isthmian  highway  in  Panama  ex- 
tending through  the  Canal  Zone  to  Col6n, 
giving  Panama  Jurisdiction  over  that  highway 
In  the  Zone,  renunciation  of  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  In  the  Republic  of  Panama  for 
Canal  purposes,  and  surrender  of  U.S.  author- 
ity to  maintain  public  order  in  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Col6n  and  adjacent  areas.  In  a 
realistic  sense  this  treaty  was  the  start  of 
our  great  giveaway  programs,  causing  serious 
dimcultles  in  obtaining  military  bases  in  Pan- 
ama for  defending  the  Panama  Canal  in 
World  War  II  and  creating  dangerous  prece- 
dents, h  positive  result  of  the  treaty,  how- 
ever, was  that  Panama  recognized  that  the 
word  "maintenance"  in  Article  I  of  the  treaty 
allowed  "expansion  and  new  construction" 
when  undertaken  In  accordance  with  the 
treaty,  that  Is.  for  the  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation  and  protection  of  the  exist- 
ing Canal. 

It  was  under  this  authority  that  the  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  for  the  Third  Locks 
Project  soon  afterward  and  on  which  more 
than  $76,000,000  was  expended  before  It  was 
suspended  In  May  1942  because  of  more  ur- 
gent war  requirements.  The  useful  work  ac- 
complished on  this  project  included  huge 
lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun  and  Mlrafiores 
for  the  proposed  larger  locks,  which  could 
be  used  for  the  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing canal;  and  for  which  a  new  treaty  would 
be  unnecessary. 

CHAPIN — fAbRECA     treaty     FURTHER     WEAKENS 
JURIDICAL    STRUCTURE,    1985 

By  1953  agitations  were  well  underway 
In  Panama  for  the  Chapin-F&brega  Treaty, 
which  without  adequate  understanding  or 
debate,  was  ratified  In  1965.  This  treaty  gave 
further  concessions  to  Panama,  including 
provisions  for  the  construction  by  the  United 
States  of  a  free  bridge  across  the  Canal  at 


Balboa  to  supersede  the  Thatcher  Ferry, 
relinquishment  of  the  right  to  enforce  health 
and  sanitation  ordinances  in  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Coldn,  and  the  cession  to  Pan- 
ama without  any  compensation  whatever 
of  the  terminal  yards  and  passenger  stations 
of  the  Panama  Railroad.  The  last  was  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  of 
1914-22  with  Colombia,  which  gives  that 
country  Important  rights  in  the  use  of  both 
the  Panama   Canal    and   the   Railroad. 

The  1955  Treaty  completed  the  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  Panama  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  Canal  Zone  but  did  not 
alter  the  basic  sovereignty  and  perpetuity 
provisions  of  the  1903  Treaty  as  regards 
United  States  exclusive  sovereign  control  in 
perpetuity  of  the  Canal  enterprise,  which 
includes  the  Zone. 

SECRETARY    OF    STATE    JOHN    FOSTER    DULLES    DE- 
FENDS   U.S.    POSITION    AT    PANAMA,     1956 

Following  the  nationalization  by  Egypt 
in  1956  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles,  whose  connections  with 
the  Panama  Canal  dated  back  to  World  War 
I,  Issued  an  order  that  no  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service,  in  conversation,  speaking 
or  writing,  was  to  equate  the  status  of  the 
Panama  Canal  with  that  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  that  violators  would  be  disciplined  (Con- 
gressional Record,  Vol.  Ill,  Pt.  19  (Oct.  5, 
1965),  p.  25974).  That  order  was  the  last 
strong  statement  by  a  Secretary  of  State  as 
regards  U.S.  sovereignty,  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
Secretary  Dulles'  successors,  less  conscious 
of  the  realities  involved,  gradually  weakened 
and  the  agresslveness  of  Panamanian  rad- 
icals correspondingly  Increased.  No  high  of- 
ficial of  our  government  spoke  out  as  they 
should  have  done.  Thus  matters  took  their 
retrogressive  course. 

U.S.  FORMAL  RECOGNITION  OF  PANAMA  TITULAR 
SOVEREIGNTY  LEADS  TO  HEAVIER  DEMANDS, 
19SS 

On  May  2,  1958,  there  was  an  organized 
mob  Invasion  Into  the  Canal  Zone  called  Op- 
eration Sovereignty.  Red  led  Panamanian 
University  students  planted  72  Panama  fiags 
at  various  spots  In  the  Zone,  Including  some 
squarely  in  front  of  the  Canal  Administra- 
tion Building.  Instead  of  acting  promptly  to 
arrest  and  punish  the  trespassers,  our  re- 
sponsible authorities  naively  Ignored  the 
Incidents  as  youthful  pranks.  Instead  of 
pranks  they  were  probes  of  our  government's 
will  power  to  stand  up  for  the  Just  and  In- 
dispensable rights  of  the  United  States  at 
Panama. 

Soon  afterward,  during  a  July  12-16  visita- 
tion in  the  Canal  Zone  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower, President  Ernesto  de  la  Guardla,  Jr., 
told  him  that  flying  the  Panama  flag  In  the 
Zone  would  promote  cooperation.  That  was 
a  very  suave  statement. 

Following  the  riots  of  November  3,  1959. 
which  required  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Army  to 
protect  the  Canal  Zone  from  mob  Invasion, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Livingston  T.  Mer- 
chant visited  the  Isthmus  and,  under  in- 
structions publicly  announced  that  the 
United  States  recognized  Panama's  titular 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  but,  quite 
significantly,  did  not  define  that  term. 

As  predicted  by  me  In  the  Cong^ress  at  the 
time  that  disingenuous  action  did  not  be- 
guile Panamanian  radicals  but  simply 
whetted  their  appetites  for  more  concessions. 

U.S.  CONGRESS  OPPOSES  SURRENDERS  AT  PANAMA, 
1960 

Reactions  in  the  Congress  were  quickly 
forthcoming. 

On  February  2,  1960,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  382 
to  12,  opposed  the  formal  display  of  the  Pan- 
ama flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  In  a  House  Oon- 
current  Resolution  but,  unfortunately,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  did 
not  act.  As  a  follow  up  to  the  resolution,  the 
House,  on  February  9,  unanimously  adopted 
the  Gross  Amendment  to  the  1961  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce  Appropriations  Bill,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  any  funds  under  that  ap- 
propriation for  the  formal  display  of  the  flag 
of  Panama  In  the  Zone.  The  Senate  accepted 
this  amendment  and  it  became  law. 

As  early  as  April  30,  1960,  I  pointed  la 
an  address  in  the  House  that  soon  after  the 
Congress  adjourned  there  would  be  an  order 
from  the  President  based  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Department,  author- 
izing the  display  of  the  Panama  fiag  in  the 
Zone. 

Later,  on  June  23,  1960,  I  addressed  the 
House,  stressing  the  problems  that  would 
follow  as  the  result  of  the  hoisting  of  the 
Panama  flag  in  the  Zone  territory  and  warn- 
ing the  Congress  that  elements  in  the  Staie 
Department  were  planning  to  authorize  li. 
Next,  en  June  30,  I  wrote  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter  apprising  him  of  these 
Tacts,  urging  him  to  clean  out  the  respoi:.- 
s;ble  elements  In  his  department,  and  warn- 
ing him  that  should  the  Panama  flag  be 
displayed  In  the  Canal  Zone  under  his  au- 
thorization members  of  the  House  would 
press  for  his  Impeachment.  His  reply  was 
evasive.  (Congressional  Record  (86th  Cong., 
2d  Sess.).  Vol.  106.  Pi.  14  (Aug.  31,  I960),  p 
18872.) 

PRESIDENT    EISENHOWER    STRIKES    U.S.     FLAG    IN 
CANAL    ZONE,     17    SEPTEMBER     1960 

Just  as  I  predicted,  on  Septemt)er  17.  1960. 
soon  after  adjournment  of  the  Congress. 
President  Elsenhower,  without  Congres- 
sional sanction  and  using  emergency  funds 
from  the  Department  of  State,  in  a  mistaken 
gesture  of  friendship,  naively  authorized  the 
formal  display  of  the  Panama  fiag  in  one 
place  in  the  Canal  Zone  at  Shaler's  Triangle 
as  "visual  evidence"  of  Panama's  titular  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Zone  but  did  not  define  the 
term,  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  of 
purely  reversionary  character.  Also  as  pre- 
dicted, Panamanians  took  this  display  not  as 
evidence  of  titular  sovereignty,  but  as  an 
official  admission  by  the  United  States  of  its 
recognition  of  Panama's  full  sovereignty 
over  the  Zone  Territory.  (G.  Bernard  Noble, 
Christian  A.  Herter,  New  York;  Cooper 
Squire  Publishers,  Inc.,  1970,  p.  209.) 

To  avoid  confusion  the  word  sovereignty 
means  the  state  of  quality  of  having  su- 
preme power  of  dominion.  Could  there  be 
any  better  status  for  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone  than  that  under  the  full  sover- 
eign control  of  the  United  States  with  the 
avoidance  of  all  problems  of  extra  territo- 
riality? For  such  sovereignty  there  can  be 
only  one  flag  and  that  Is  the  fiag  of  the 
United  States. 

PANAMANIAN  MOBS  ASSAULT  CANAL  ZONE, 
JANUARY    1984 

Did  the  1960  display  by  President  Eisen- 
hower api>ease  Panamanian  radicals?  It  did 
not  but  simply  served  to  open  a  Pandora's 
Box  of  more  unrealistic  and  lmp>ossible  de- 
mands. The  Panama  fiag  display  was  ex- 
tended by  President  Ksenhower's  successors. 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  They  cul- 
minated in  a  massive  Red  led  mob  invasion 
of  the  Canal  Zone  during  January  9-12.  1964. 
ag^in  requiring  the  use  of  our  armed  forces 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  the 
Canal  Itself.  In  retaliation,  Panama  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  State* 
and  brought  charges  against  the  United 
States  of  "aggression"  against  Panama. 

Here  I  would  like  to  stress  that  no  one 
United  States  soldier  left  the  Canal  Zone  but 
simply  defended  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and 
the  Canal  vrith  the  result  that  there  was  no 
interruption  of  transit  despite  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disorders.  This  was  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  our  policy  of  hav- 
ing United  States  citizens  In  security  posi- 
tions, and  having  a  protective  strip  framing 
the  Canal. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ACCEDES  TO  RADICAL 
PANAMANIAN    DEMANDS    1964 

After  President  Johnson  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  necessary  facts  about  the 
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Panamanian  mob  attack,  on  January  14, 
1964,  he  took  a  strong  Initial  stand  for  exer- 
cising Unlt€d  States  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  stating  that  our  country  had  a 
"recognized  treaty  obllgaUon  to  operate  the 
Canal  efficiently  and  securely,  and  (that)  we 
Intend  to  honor  that  obligation  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  who  depend  upon  it."  (Congres- 
sional Record)  (88th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.).  Vol 
110.  Pt.  1  (Jan.  14,  19®4),  p.  426.)  For  this 
candor  he  was  widely  commended  at  home 
and  abroad  despite  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  1956  In  opposition  to  the 
Brltlsh-Prench  reoccupatlon  of  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Unfortunately,  after  this  initial  policy 
sutement  he  apparently  fell  into  the 
clutches  of  Department  of  SUte  miners  and 
sappers  and  reversed  his  original  position. 
Consequently,  on  December  18,  1964,  after 
restoration  of  normal  relations  with  Pan- 
ama, President  Johnson  announced  that  the 
U.S.  Government  had  completed  an  inten- 
sive policy  review  with  respect  to  the  preeent 
and  future  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  that  he 
had  reached  two  decisions : 

First,  to  press  forward  with  Panama  and 
other  Interested  governments  for  a  sea  level 
canal;  and  second,  to  negotiate  an  entirely 
new  canal  treaty  for  the  existing  Panama 
Canal. 

Legislation  to  authorize  an  investigation 
of  the  feasibility  of  a  canal  of  sea  level  de- 
sign was  obtained— Public  Law  88-609,  ap- 
proved September  22,  1964.  Robert  B.  An- 
derson was  assigned  to  head  that  study.  Later, 
Mr.  Anderson  was  appointed  as  chief  U.S. 
Negotiator  for  the  proposed  treaty  negotia- 
tions, thus  holding  two  positions  at  the  same 
time. 


September  23,  1971 


NEW    CANAL    TREATIES    PROPOSED,     1967 

On  June  1967.  President  Johnson  and 
President  Marco  A.  Robles  of  Panama  jointly 
announced  that  agreement  had  been  reached 
on  three  proposed  new  canal  treaties  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  flrst  covering  the  operation  of  the 
present  canal  would  have  ( 1 )  abrogated  the 
Treaty  of  1903.  (2)  recognized  Panamanian 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  (3)  made 
Panama  an  active  partner  In  the  manage- 
ment and  defense  of  the  Canal.  (4)  Increased 
toll  royalties  to  Panama,  and  (5)  eventually 
given  to  Panama  exclusive  possession  in  1999 
If  no  new  canal  were  constructed  at  U.S.  ex- 
pense or  soon  after  opening  of  a  sea  level 
canal  but  not  later  than  2009  If  a  new  canal 
were  buUt. 

The  second  treaty  for  a  canal  of  sea  level 
design  would  have  given  the  United  States 
an  option  for  20  years  after  ratification  to 
start  construction.  15  more  years  for  con- 
struction and  a  majority  membership  In  the 
canal  authority  for  60  years  after  opening 
or  untu  2067.  whichever  was  earlier.  Addi- 
tional agreements  to  fix  the  specific  condi- 
tions for  Its  combinations  would  have  to  be 
negotiated  when  the  United  States  should 
decide  to  execute  Its  option. 

The  third  treaty  for  defense  would  have 
provisions  for  the  continued  use  of  military 
bases  by  U.S.  Forces  in  Panama  for  5  years 
beyond  the  termination  date  of  the  proposed 
treaty  for  the  operation  of  the  existing 
canal.  If  a  new  canal  in  Panama  were  con- 
structed the  military  base  rights  treaty 
would  have  to  be  extended  for  the  duration 
of  the  treaty  for  the  new  canal.  (Background 
of  U.S.  Decision  to  Resume  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  Negotiations.  Office  of  Interoceanlc 
Canal  Negotiations,  State  Department.  1971.) 

PBOPOBED      1»67      T»EATIM      OPPOSED      IN      BOTH 
PANAMA    AND    THE    T7NITED    STATES 

Although  President  Johnson  did  make  a 
press  release  outlining  the  general  alma  of 
the  treaties,  the  governments  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama  withheld  pub- 
lication of  the  proposed  treaties  apparently 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  be  ratified  by 
our  Senate  without  adequate  debate. 


Ferreted  out  through  the  journalistic 
initiative  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  pub- 
lished in  that  paper,  and  later  quoted  In 
addresses  to  the  US.  Senate  by  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  In  the 
Congressional  Records  of  July  17,  21  and 
27.  1967.  they  aroused  a  storm  of  protests 
In  both  Panama  and  the  United  States  as 
well  as  In  Great  BrlUln  and  Japan,  which 
are  large  users  of  the  Panama  Canal.  So 
strong  were  these  protests  that  the  proposed 
1967  treaties  were  never  signed. 

SEA    LEVEL    RECOMMENDATION    HINGES    ON    8t»- 
RENDER    or    CANAL    ZONE.     J  970 

On  December  1.  1970,  the  Anderson  panel 
submitted  Its  voluminous  report  recommend- 
ing the  construction  of  a  new  canal  of  so- 
called  sea  level  design  entirely  :n  Panama- 
nian territory  about  10  mUes  west  of  the 
existing  canal  at  an  initially  estimated  cost 
of  $2,888,000,000  to  be  borne  by  United  States 
taxpayers.  This  figure  did  not  Include  the 
cost  of  the  rights  of  way  or  of  the  inevitable 
Indemnity  to  Panama. 

Meanwhile,  In  line  with  Isthmian  revolu- 
tionary history,  the  Constitutional  govern- 
ment of  Panama  was  overthrown  on  October 
n,  1968.  after  only  10  days  in  office,  by  a 
military  coup  and  a  provisional  Revolution- 
ary Government  established.  This  eliminated 
the  Panama  National  Assembly  and  con- 
verted Its  spacious  building  into  government 
offices.  Eventually,  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, after  declaring  the  discredited  1967 
treaties  unacceptable,  sought  to  negotiate 
new  ones  and  our  government  acceded,  with 
the  designation  of  the  same  Robert  B  An- 
derson as  Chief  U.S.  Negotiator. 

Here  It  should  be  explained  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  of  sea  level  design  at 
Panama  for  many  years  has  been  an  undis- 
closed objective  of  a  small  professional  engi- 
neering-industrial group,  including  manu- 
facturers of  heavy  earth  moving  machinery. 
The  recommendation  of  the  1970  Anderson 
Report  for  a  sea  level  canal  hinges  upon  the 
surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone.  Moreover,  the  holding  of  the  position 
of  Chief  U.S.  Negotiator  by  the  same  person 
who  headed  the  negotiations  for  the  dis- 
credited 1967  treaties  and  the  sea  level  study 
creates  a  serious  conflict  of  Interest  to  which 
the  Congress  should  be  fully  alert. 

One  of  the  great  purposes  of  United  States 
policy  of  exclusive  sovereign  control  over 
the  Canal  Zone  was  the  avoidance  of  the 
never  ending  conflicts  and  recriminations 
that  always  accompany  extra-territorial 
rights.  To  speak  so  bluntly  as  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  at  Panama  demands,  the  Slate 
Department  In  recent  years  has  been  dom- 
IBated  by  those  who  timidly  accept  as  valid 
every  major  claim  of  Panamanian  radicals 
for  the  surrender  by  the  United  States  of  its 
sovereignty  over  the  canal  enterprise  and  its 
transfer  to  Panama.  Such  action  would  un- 
doubtedly result  In  the  Immediate  domi- 
nance of  the  Isthmus  including  the  Canal 
Zone  by  Soviet  powers  against  which  Pan- 
ama could  not  cope. 

LONG   RANGE   PANAMANIAN   AIMS 

Lest  there  be  some  doubt  ae  to  the  long 
range  alma  of  the  Panama  Government  ae  to 
Its  objectives,  on  April  29.  1958.  Ambassador 
Rlcardo  M.  Arias  of  Panama.  In  a  major  ad- 
dress at  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  of 
Georgetown  University,  made  thU  significant 
revelation: 

"The  foreign  policy  of  my  country  during 
the  past  50  years  has  been  to  exert  every  ef- 
fort In  ord^  to  obtain  at  least  for  Panama, 
conditions  ~  similar  to  those  granted  to  Co- 
lombia In  January  1903."  (H.  Doc.  474.  89th 
Congress,  p.  23.) 

The  blackmailing  and  demogoglc  revolu- 
tionary government  of  Panama  would  have 
the  world  forget  the  history  of  that  country  : 
the  Panama  Revolution  under  the  guaranty 
of  the  United  States,  the  reasons  for  the  1903 


Treaty  under  which  the  United  States  con- 
structed and  has  subsequently  operated  and 
defended  the  Panama  Canal,  the  transforma- 
tion of  Panama  from  a  cesspool  of  disease  and 
penury  into  a  relatively  healthy  land  of  com- 
parative prosperity,  and  the  vast  sums  pro- 
vided by  our  government  for  canal  purposes. 
The  net  total  of  these  sums  Including  de- 
fense, as  of  June  30,  1968,  was  more  than 
$5,000,000,000.  all  provided  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States. 

All  the  facts  just  enumerated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  present  government  of  Panama 
would  remove  from  the  memory  of  mankind. 
The  United  States  can  well  stand  on  the  rec- 
ord that  it  has  made  at  Panama  In  dealing 
with  all  of  these  matters  and  trust  to  history 
for  vindication. 

Manifestly,  Panama  carmot  eat  Its  cake  and 
have  it  also.  After  the  United  States  built  the 
canal  and  successfully  operated  it  for  more 
than  hall  a  century,  a  fly  by  night  and  san- 
guinary revolutionary  government  would 
have  our  country  neglect  its  duty  to  Its  tax- 
payers and  surrender  the  indispensably  nec- 
essary protective  frame  of  the  Canal  to  Pan- 
ama and  thus  enable  that  country  to  expro- 
priate the  canal  itself  and  drive  us  from  the 
Isthmus.  The  present  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  has  been  motivated  by  a 
complete  disregard  of  historical  verities  and 
Its  policy  of  truculence  and  Impossible 
claims  has  undoubtedly  been  Induced  by  So- 
viet assurances,  for  Soviet  experts  are  al- 
ready in  Panama.  This  always  happens  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations. 

WHY      NOT     SURRENDER      TO     COLOMBIA      RATHER 
THAN      PANAMA? 

In  response  to  the  officialdom  In  our  gov- 
ernment who  seem  determined  to  destroy  the 
1903  Treaty  and  surrender  our  just  rights, 
power  and  authority  at  Panama,  whv  should 
not  such  surrender  be  made  to  Colombia, 
which  until  November  3.  1903.  vra^  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  Isthmus  Instead  of  Panama? 

Any  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal 
Is  unthinkr.ble;  but  if  any  surrender  should 
be  made  It  should  be  to  Colombia,  of  which 
Panama  was  cnce  a  province,  and  not  to 
Panama. 


SEA  LEVEL  CANAL A  POLITICAL  MOVE 

In  the  light  of  what  has  taken  place  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  Colonel  John  P. 
Sheffy.  farmer  Executive  Director  of  the 
recent  sea  level  studies  and  now  of  the  Office 
of  Interoceanlc  Canal  Negotiations  In  the 
Department  of  State,  made  the  following 
revealing  statements  before  a  gathering  of 
marine  scientists  on  March  4.  1971,  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution: 

1.  "That  the  canal  Investigation  under 
Public  Law  88-609  calling  for  consideration 
of  the  long  range  Canal  program  originated 
with  the  State  Department  following  the 
1964  riots  as  a  means  for  Improving  treaty 
relationships  with  Panama. 

2.  That  President  Nixon  had  accepted  the 
flnal  1964  Johnson  canal  treaty  policy. 

3.  That  the  main  purpose  of  the  sea  level 
proposal  was  to  obtain  "better  treaty  rela- 
tionships" with  Panama. 

4.  That  If  such  relationships  are  not  ob- 
tained the  project  is  not  warranted. 

5.  That  the  sea  level  proposal  Is  not  Jus- 
tified economically  and  that  it  "may  never  be 
constructed." 

6.  That  because  of  opposition  In  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama  the  1967  draft 
treaties  would  not  be  the  basis  for  future 
negotiations. 

7.  That  the  sea  level  proposal  was  recog- 
nized as  "ecologically  dangerous." 

8.  That  a  decision  to  construct  one  would 
be  a  "political"  decision. 

Could  there  be  more  shocking  admissions 
concerning  a  subject  of  such  vast  Importance 
to  the  entire  world  than  those  just  enumer- 
ated?   (CONOKSSaiONAI,   RCCOKO,    voJ     117    Dt. 

7839.)  '  *^ 
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PRESIDENT   NIXON   ADOPTS  THE   FINAL   JOHNSON 
POLICY 

The  latest  Information  on  the  canal  treaty 
situation  Is  that  President  Nixon,  on  the 
advice  of  the  same  appeasement  officials  In 
the  State  Department  who  advised  President 
Johnson  and  whom  President  Nixon  In  his 
1968  campaign  had  avowed  to  repltice,  has 
established  objectives  similar  to  those  of  his 
predecessor  as  modified  by  events  since  1967. 
This  Information  Is  that  the  "renewal  of 
violence  In  Panama,  possibly  more  extensive 
than  experienced  In  1964,  might  be  unavoid- 
able If  the  treaty  objectives  considered  by 
the  Panamanian  people  to  be  reasonable  and 
just  are  not  substantially  achieved."  This  Is 
complete  blackmail  on  the  part  of  the  Pan- 
ama Government,  which  today  Is  uncon- 
stitutional under  Panamanian  requirements. 

Though  averring  that  the  United  States 
has  "no  Intention  of  yielding  control  and 
defense  of  the  Canal  to  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence." the  State  Department  view  Is  that 
it  Is  In  United  States  Interest  to  demonstrate 
again  as  In  1967  our  "willingness  to  make 
adjustments"  which  do  not  significantly 
weaken  our  rights  to  control  and  defend  the 
canal  and  that  It  would  be  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  "justify  Itself  In  world 
forums"  In  the  event  It  Is  again  forced  to 
•commit"  Its  armed  forces  against  "Pana- 
manian Incursion  into  the  Canal  Zone." 
(Background  ....  1971.  op.  clt.)  Could 
there  be  any  more  obvious  double  talk?  The 
United  States  did  not  commit  its  Armed 
Forces  against  anybody. 

Such  statements  of  policy,  Mr.  Chairman 
are  an  expression  of  willingness  to  surrender 
In  advance.  What  could  be  more  pusillani- 
mous or  unrealistic  than  this  State  Depart- 
ment pronouncement!  No  wonder  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  watching  us  at  Panama,  for 
upon  what  we  do  there  could  well  depend  the 
freedom  or  the  slavery  of  the  world.  Shabby 
sentimentality  has  no  place  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  problems  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal. 

Instead  of  surrendering  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  It  ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  In- 
clude the  entire  drainage  area  of  the  Chagres 
River  basin  as  was  first  recommended  by 
General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  the  Command- 
ing General  of  US.  troops  on  the  Isthmus,  as 
the  result  of  World  War  I  experience. 

PANAMA  NEGOTIATORS  DEMAND    FULL 
SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  CANAL  ZONE 

In  public  statement  by  the  Panamanian 
negotiators  just  prior  to  their  departure  for 
the  United  States  on  June  29.  1971.  they  said 
that  they  would  demand  full  sovereignty 
over  Canal  Zone  or  that  there  would  be  no 
treaty  and  that  In  event  of  failure  to  get 
such  sovereignty  they  would  return  to  Pan- 
ama and  explain  matters  to  their  people.  In 
view  of  the  antl -United  States  frenzy  Into 
which  the  people  of  that  country  have  been 
whipped,  this  constitutes  an  open  threat  of 
violence  comparable  to  that  of  January  9-12. 
1964.  which  required  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
and  the  canal  iteelf.  Certainly  there  are  few 
better  examples  of  how  appeasement  begets 
blackmail  than  In  the  conduct  during  re- 
cent years  of  our  policies  at  Panama.  It  must 
be  borne  In  mind  that  those  who  made  these 
threats  overthrew  by  force  and  violence  the 
Constitutional  Government  of  Panama  and 
are  maintaining  themselves  In  power  by  the 
same  means.  Why  make  treaties  with  the 
present  Revolutionary  Government  which 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  repudiated  when 
Panama  returns  to  a  Constitutional  govern- 
ment just  as  the  present  government  repudi- 
ated the  proposed  1967  treaties? 

The  greater  part  of  the  turmoil  and  bitter- 
ness that  has  evolved  In  Panama  has  been 
because  PEinamanian  radicals  and  demagogs 
have  failed  to  diagnose  realistically  the  prem- 
ises on  which  they  base  their  policies  and 


actions.  Unfortunately,  through  continued 
insistence  Panamanian  policies  now  prevail- 
ing are  not  realistic. 

Timidity  and  vacillation  on  the  part  of  our 
State  Department  have  served  to  Induce  ex- 
travagant claims  and  demands  by  Panama 
that  have  resulted  In  brainwashing  our  ac- 
credited officials  who  have  never  emphasized 
the  genesis  of  Panama  and  the  Canal. 

Panama  is  not  a  great  power  and  can  never 
be  one.  It  is  a  small  and  weak  country — the 
result  of  a  Caesarian  operation  that  was  suc- 
cessful because  the  United  States  as  a  great 
power  supported  It.  While  Panama's  fre- 
quently mentioned  geographic  position  is  an 
asset  it  Is  also  a  great  liability  because  preda- 
tory powers  covet  it.  The  actual  confronta- 
tion now  occurring  Is  not  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  but  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soivet  takeover 
of  Cuba  had.  and  still  has.  for  Its  purpose 
the  control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Moreover.  Panama  at  present  does  not  have 
any  constitutional  way  to  ratify  treaties  be- 
cause the  Revolutionary  Government  has 
abolished  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama, 
which  Is  the  treaty  ratifying  agency  of  the 
Panamanian  Government. 

U.S.  coNSTrrtrrioN  protects  canal  zone 
Here  I  would  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
Article  IV.  Section  3,  Clavise  2  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  that  vests  the  power  to  dispose 
of  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Congress,  which,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
places  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  on  the 
subcommittee,  for  as  in  the  case  of  the  1967 
proposed  treaties  and.  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, at  the  present  time,  this  wise  consti- 
tutional provision  Is  being  ignored  by  our 
treaty  negotiators. 

An  examination  of  court  decisions  will  dis- 
close that  the  constitutionality  of  this  pro- 
vision has  been  upheld  many  times.  One 
example  of  our  government  complying  with 
it  was  In  the  1955  Treaty  In  which  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  and  property  of  the  United 
States  to  Panama  was  "subject  to  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  by  the  Congress." 
( Chapln-P&brega  Treaty  of  January  25,  1955, 
Article  V.) 

PANAMA   CANAL   IS   PART   OF   THE   U.S.    COASTLINE 

As  foreseen  by  the  formulators  of  our  ma- 
jor Isthmian  Canal  policies  of  site.  tyi>e  and 
control,  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  part  of  the 
coastline  of  the  United  States.  Its  protection 
Is  just  as  vital  to  national  defense  as  the 
protection  of  Delaware  Bay  or  San  Francisco 
Harbor. 

General  plans  for  the  major  increase  of 
capacity  and  operational  improvements  of 
the  existing  canal  have  been  developed  and 
are  covered  in  pending  legislation  but  can- 
not proceed  until  the  sovereignty  Issue  is 
clarified  and  our  undiluted  control  and  own- 
ership of  the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  fully 
understood  and  recognized,  for  the  Canal  can 
no  more  be  separated  from  the  Zone  than 
boilers  from  a  steam  pwwer  plant. 

The  very  moment  that  we  surrender  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Zone  to  Panama  as  pres- 
ently planned.  Soviet  pwwer  will  take  over  the 
Republic  of  Panama  as  it  did  Cuba.  In  fact, 
as  previously  stated.  Soviet  experts  have  al- 
ready arrived  in  Panama  and  are  advising 
the  University,  social  security  organizations, 
and  labor  offices  of  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus,  also  as  previously  Indicated,  the 
Issue  is  not  United  States  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  versus  Panamanian  but  con- 
tinued U.S.  sovereignty  versus  U.S.S.R.  dom- 
ination. 

DANGERS    OF    StTRRENDER 

Before  any  surrender  to  Panama  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  there  are  many 
questions  that  must  be  answered  satisfac- 
torily, among  them  the  following: 


Where  would  Panamanian  political  lead- 
ers flee  for  asylum  to  escape  assassination 
such  as  has  frequently  occurred  for  many 
years? 

How  could  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and 
the  Canal  Itself  be  defended  against  mob 
violence  without  the  protective  frame  of  the 
Canal  Zone  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States? 

How  could  the  Canal  be  efficiently  main- 
tained and  operated  unless  the  undiluted 
control  of  the  Zone  with  all  Its  tremendous 
facilities  remains  with  the  United  States? 

How  coiUd  the  constant  confilcts  and  re- 
criminations that  always  feature  extra- 
territoriality be  avoided  in  the  event  of  sur- 
render of  Canal  Zone  sovereignty? 

How  could  the  Panama  Canal  be  modern- 
ized without  further  extortions  through  fur- 
ther teraty  negotiations? 

Why  jeopardize  our  preser.t  treaty  rights 
to  modernize  the  existing  canal  by  "expan- 
sion and  new  construction"  by  abrogating 
the  workable  1903  Treaty? 

Why  should  the  United  Slates  abandon 
policies  successfully  tested  In  the  operation 
of  the  existing  canal  based  on  provisions 
of  a  workable  Treaty  for  a  mere  option  foi 
a  new  canal  sea  level  design  that  e\en  its 
advocates  admit  may  never  be  constructed? 

Why  does  the  State  Department  ignore  the 
marine  ecological  angle  Involved  In  con- 
structing a  salt  water  channel  between  the 
oceans,  which  recognized  scientists  predict 
would  result  in  Infesting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  poisonous  Pacific  sea  snake  and  the 
predatory  Crown  of  Thorns  starfish  that 
would  have  International  repercussions? 

Is  not  the  Republic  of  Panama  a  small 
and  weak  country  whose  Independence  is 
assured  only  so  long  as  the  United  States  re- 
mains on  the  Isthmus? 

Is  not  all  the  talk  by  the  Revolutionary 
Government  of  Panama  about  the  dignity  of 
the  fatherland  false  and  demsigoglc? 

Why  has  It  whipped  the  people  of  Panama 
into  a  frenzy  of  great  expectations  which 
when  not  realized  may  result  In  violence? 

What  would  be  the  legal  complications  of 
ending  more  than  six  decades  of  United 
States  jurisdiction  and  the  Canal  Zone  Code 
that  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress? 

Would  not  such  surrender  be  In  violation 
of  the  1950  Panama  Canal  Reorganization 
Act  (Pub.  Law  841.  81st  Congress)  that 
placed  the  canal  on  a  self-sustaining  basis? 

Would  not  the  surrender  of  the  Canal 
Zone  arouse  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
as  violative  of  the  1901  Hay-Paunceforte 
Tteaty  and  other  large  maritime  nations 
that  have  accepted  that  treaty? 

Would  not  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  violate  the  right  of  Colombia  un- 
der the  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  of  1914-22 
In  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad? 

In  view  of  terms  of  the  1903  Treaty  ceding 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
United  States  how  can  It  be  legally  sur- 
rendered except  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
Panama  Canal? 

Would  not  such  surrender  revive  the  claim 
of  Colombia  not  only  to  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Canal  but  also  to  the  entire  Isthmus? 

Should  such  surrender  be  made  why  not 
make  It  to  Colombia  rather  than  Panania? 

What  reason  except  a  determination  to 
acquire  the  Panama  Canal  has  motivated 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  takeover  of  Cuba,  the 
building  of  bases  there,  and  operating  sub- 
marines off   both  coasts  of  Latin   America? 

Instead  of  surrendering  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama  why  not  extend  it  to  Include  the 
entire  watershed  of  the  Chagres  River? 

Would  not  the  cession  of  U-S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  facilitate  the 
expropriation  of  the  Canal  as  occurred  In 
Egypt  after  the  surrender  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Zone? 

Would  not  such  expropriation  be  sup- 
ported by  the  full  might  of  Soviet  power? 

Then  who  would  operate  and  control  this 
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gnat  artery  of  m&rlne  transportation  and 
world  strategy? 

Can  you  think  of  a  worse  blow  against  the 
United  States  short  of  nuclear  attack  than 
the  loss  of  the  Panama  Canal? 

Would  not  cession  of  the  Canal  Zone  con- 
stitute a  precedent  for  other  nations,  em- 
boldened by  such  surrender  to  Panama,  to 
challenge  our  right  to  Alaska,  the  Oadsden 
Purchase,  the  vast  Southwest,  Florida  and 
the  Louisiana  Purchase? 

The  historic  canal  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  for  an  American  canal,  on  American 
soil,  for  the  American  people  and  world 
shipping  as  provided  by  law;  and  that  Is  the 
policy  that  should  be  followed  without  any 
dilution. 

PRESENT  TASK  BEFORE  THE  CONGRESS 

The  present  task  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  the  transcendent  one  of  clari- 
fication and  reaffirmation  of  our  sovereign 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise.  The 
resolutions  now  pending  reflect  the  views  of 
our  best  Informed  Congressional  leaders  and 
specially  qualified  citizens  from  various  parts 
of  the  nation.  Their  adoption  will  serve  no- 
tice In  the  world,  especially  Soviet  rulers, 
that  the  United  States  has  the  will  to  meet 
Its  treaty  obligations  at  Panama  and  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  and  thus  serve  to  re- 
gain the  public  image  that  our  great  country 
has  lost  through  weak  and  timid  policies  in 
recent  years,  particularly  in  Latin  America. 
It  will  op>en  the  way  for  the  next  great  step 
by  the  Congress  In  the  evolution  of  our 
Isthmian  Canal  policy — the  major  mo- 
dernization of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 
These  two  steps  together,  sovereignty  reaf- 
firmation and  modernization  should  meet  the 
canal  situation  for  many  years  into  the  fu- 
ture. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  prompt  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  Panama  Canal  sovereignty  reso- 
lutions now  pending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  include  as  part 
of  my  testimony,  a  1971  Memorial  to  the 
Congreas  by  the  Committee  for  Continued 
U.S.  Control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  in 
a  brief  space  supplies  the  essentials  of  a 
highly  complicated  problem,  and  a  1971  paper 
of  the  Office  of  Interoceanlc  Canal  Negotia- 
tions of  the  Department  of  State  that  clearly 
outllnee  the  policy  for  surrender;  also  the 
1971  resolution  of  the  American  Legion. 


CoMMrrTEE  roa  Continued  U.S.  Control  of 

THE  Panama  Canal 
Panama  Canal :  Sovereignty  and  Moderniza- 
tion. 
Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 
The  undersigned,  who  have  studied  various 
aspects    of    interoceanlc    canal    history    and 
problems,  wish  to  express  their  views: 

( 1 )  The  report  of  the  interoceanlc  canal 
inquiry,  authorized  under  Public  Law  88-609. 
headed  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  recommend- 
ing construction  of  a  new  canal  of  so-called 
sea  level  design  in  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
was  submitted  to  the  President  on  December 
1,  1970.  The  proposed  canal,  initially  esti- 
mated to  cost  $2,880,000,000  exclusive  of  the 
costs  of  right  of  way  and  Inevitable  Indem- 
nity to  Pananui,  would  be  10  miles  West  of 
the  existing  Canal.  This  recommendation, 
which  hinges  upon  the  surrender  to  Panama 
by  the  United  States  of  all  sovereign  control 
over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone,  has  rendered 
the  entire  canal  situation  so  acute  and  con- 
fused as  to  require  rigorous  clarification. 

(2)  A  new  angle  developed  in  the  course  of 
the  sea  level  Inquiry  Is  that  of  the  Panamlc 
biota  (fauna  and  flora),  on  which  subject,  a 
symposium  of  recognized  scientists  was  held 
on  March  4,  1971  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. That  gathering  was  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  any  sea  level  project  because  of  the 
biological  dangers  to  marine  life  incident  to 
the  removal  of  the  fresh  water  barrier  be- 
tween  the  Oceans,  now  provided  by  Gatun 


Lake,  Including  in  such  dangers  the  infesta- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  the  poisonous  yellow-bellied  Pacific  sea 
snake  (Pelamls  platurus) . 

(3)  The  construction  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Panama  Canal  (1904-1914)  was  the 
greatest  Industrial  enterprise  in  history.  Un- 
dertaken as  a  long-range  commitment  by  the 
United  States,  in  fulfillment  of  solemn  treaty 
obligations  (Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901) 
as  a  "mandate  for  civilization"  In  an  area 
notorious  as  the  peat  hole  of  the  world  and 
as  a  land  of  endemic  revolution,  endless  In- 
trigue and  governmental  instability  (Flood, 
"Panama:  Land  of  Endemic  Revolution  .  .  " 
Congressional  Record.  August  7,  1969  (pp. 
22845-22848),  the  task  wa.s  accomplished  in 
spite  of  physical  and  health  conditions  that 
seemed  insuperable.  Its  subsequent  manage- 
ment and  operation  on  terms  of  "entire 
equality"  with  tolls  that  are  "Just  and  equi- 
table" have  won  the  praise  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly countries  that  use  the  Canal. 

(4)  Pull  sovereign  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal 
Zone  territory  and  Canal  were  acquired  by 
treaty  grant  In  perpetuity  from  Panama 
( Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  indemnity  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  Panama  for  the  necessary  sover- 
eignty and  Jurisdiction,  all  privately  owned 
land  and  property  In  the  Zone  were  pur- 
chased by  the  United  State*  from  individual 
owners;  and  Colombia,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Isthmus  before  Panama's  independence,  has 
recognized  the  title  to  the  Pananaa  Canal 
and  Railroad  as  vested  "entirely  and  abeo- 
lutely"  In  the  United  States  (Thomson-Ur- 
rutla  Treaty  of  1914-22) .  The  cost  of  acquir- 
ing the  Canal  Zone,  as  of  March  31,  1964, 
totalled  $144,668,571,  making  it  the  most  ex- 
pensive territorial  extension  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  vast 
protective  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
the  perpetuity  provisions  in  the  1903  treaty 
assure  that  Panama  will  remain  a  free  and 
Independent  country  In  perpetuity,  for  theee 
provisions  bind  the  United  States  as  well  aa 
Panama. 

(5)  The  gross  total  Investment  of  our 
country  in  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  In- 
cluding Its  defense,  from  1904  through  Jime 
30,  1968,  was  $6,368,009,000;  recoveries  during 
the  same  period  were  $1,359,931,421.  making 
a  total  net  investment  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  of  more  than  $5,000,000,- 
000;  which,  if  converted  into  1971  dollars, 
would  be  far  greater.  Except  for  the  grant  by 
Panama  of  full  sovereign  powers  over  the 
Zone  territory,  o\ir  Government  would  never 
have  assumed  the  grave  responsibilities  In- 
volved in  the  construction  of  the  Canal  and 
Its  later  operation,  maintenance,  sanitation, 
protection  and  defense. 

(6)  In  1939,  prior  to  the  start  of  World 
War  II.  the  Congress  authorized,  at  a  coet 
not  to  exceed  $277,000,000,  the  construction 
of  a  third  set  of  locks  known  as  the  Third 
Locks  Project,  then  hailed  as  "the  largest 
single  current  engineering  work  in  the 
world."  This  Project  was  suspended  in  May 
1942  because  of  more  urgent  war  needs,  and 
the  total  expenditures  thereon  were  $76,367,- 
405,  mostly  on  lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun 
and  Mlraflores.  which  are  still  usable.  Fortu- 
nately, no  excavation  was  started  at  Pedro 
Miguel.  The  program  for  the  enlargement  of 
Oaillard  Cut,  started  in  1959,  with  correlated 
channel  Improvements,  was  completed  in 
1970  at  a  coet  of  $95,000,000.  These  two  works 
together  represent  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $171,000,000  toward  the  major  modern- 
ization of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

(7)  As  the  result  of  canal  operations  in 
the  crucial  period  of  World  War  II,  there  was 
developed  in  the  Panama  Canal  organization 
the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for  the  ma- 
jor op>eratlonal  improvement  and  increase 
of  capacity  of  the  Canal  as  derived  from 
actual  marine  experience,  known  aa  the  Ter- 


minal Lake — Third  Locks  Plan.  This  concep- 
tion Included  provisions  for  the  following: 

(1)  Ellmmatlon  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 

(2)  Consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locks 
South  of  Mlraflores. 

(3)  Raising  the  Oatun  Lake  water  level  to 
Its  optimum  height  (about  92' ) . 

(4)  Construction  of  one  set  of  larger  locks. 

( 5 )  Creation  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal 
of  a  summit-level  terminal  lake  anchorage 
for  use  as  a  traffic  reservoir  to  correspond  with 
the  layout  at  the  Atlantic  end,  which  wo\ald 
improve  marine  operations  by  eliminating 
lockage  surges  in  Oaillard  Cut,  mitigate  the 
effect  of  fog  on  Canal  capacity,  reduce  transit 
time,  diminishing  the  number  of  accidents, 
and  simplify  the  management  of  the  Canal. 

(8)  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
officially  reported  that  all  "engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  favorable  to  it."  Moreover,  such  a 
solution: 

(1)  Enables  the  maximum  utilization  of 
all  work  so  far  accomplished  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  including  that  on  the  suspended  Third 
Locks  Project. 

(2)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 

(3)  Provides  the  best  operational  canal 
practicable  of  achievement  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  success. 

(4)  Preserves  and  Increases  the  existing 
economy  of  Panama. 

(5)  Avoids  inevitable  Panamanian  de- 
mands for  damages  that  would  be  Involved  in 
the  proposed  sea  level  project. 

(6)  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potential 
biological  catastrophe  with  international 
repercussions  that  recognized  scientists  fear 
might  be  caused  by  constructing  a  salt  water 
channel  between  the  Oceans. 

(7)  Can  be  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  coet"  without  the  necessity  for  negotiat- 
ing a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama. 

(9)  All  of  these  facts  are  elemental  con- 
siderations from  both  U.S.  national  and  In- 
ternational viewpoints  and  cannot  be 
Ignored,  especially  the  diplomatic  and  treaty 
aspects.  In  connection  with  the  latter.  It 
should  lae  noted  that  the  original  Third 
Locks  Project,  being  only  a  modification  of 
the  existing  Canal,  and  wholly  within  the 
Canal  Zone,  did  not  require  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama.  Nor,  as  previously  stated,  would 
the  Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  Plan  require 
a  new  treaty.  These  are  paramount  factors  In 
the  overall  equation. 

(10)  In  contrast,  the  persistently  advocated 
and  strenuously  propagandized  Sea-Level 
Project  at  Panama.  Initially  estimated  In 
1970  to  cost  $2,880,000,000,  exclusive  of  the 
costs  of  the  right  of  way  and  indemnity  to 
Panama,  has  long  been  a  "hardy  perennial," 
according  to  former  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  Jay  J.  Morrow.  It  seems  that  no  matter 
how  often  the  Impossibility  of  realizing  any 
such  proposal  within  practicable  limits  of 
coet  and  time  Is  demonstrated,  there  will 
always  be  someone  to  argue  for  it;  and  this, 
despite  the  economic,  engineering,  opera- 
tional, environmental  and  navigational 
superiority  of  the  Terminal  Lake  solution. 
Moreover,  any  sea-level  project,  whether  In 
the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  territory  or  elsewhere, 
will  require  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the 
countries  Involved  In  order  to  fix  the  specific 
conditions  for  its  construction;  and  this 
would  Involve  a  huge  indemnity  and  a  greatly 
Increased  annuity  that  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  re- 
flected in  tolls,  or  be  wholly  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

(11)  Starting  with  the  1936-39  Treaty  with 
Panama,  there  has  been  a  sustained  erosion 
of  United  Statee  rights,  powers  and  author- 
ity on  the  Isthmus,  culminating  in  the  com- 
pletion, in  1967,  of  negotiations  for  three 
proposed  new  canal  treaties  that  would: 

(1)  Surrender  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama; 

(2)  Make  that  weak,  technologically  prlm> 
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Itlve  and  unstable  country  a  senior  part- 
ner In  the  management  and  defense  of  the 
Canal; 

(3)  Ultimately  give  to  Panama  not  only 
the  existing  Canal,  but  also  any  new  one 
constructed  in  Panama  to  replace  It,  all 
without  any  compensation  whatever  and  all 
In  derogation  of  Article  IV,  SecUon  3,  Clause 
2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  This  Clause  vests 
the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  entire 
Congress  (House  and  Senate)  and  not  In  the 
treaty-making  power  of  our  OoTsmment 
(Preeident  and  Senate)— a  Constitutional 
provision  observed  In  the  1956  Treaty  with 
Panama. 

(12)  It  is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  over  many  years  that 
policy-making  elements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  In  direct  violation  of  the  In- 
dicated Constitutional  provision,  have  been, 
and  are  yet,  engaged  in  efforts  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  diluting  or  even  repudiating 
entirely  the  sovereign  rights,  power  and 
authority  of  the  United  Statee  with  respect 
to  the  Canal  and  of  dissipating  the  vast  In- 
vestment of  the  United  States  in  the  Panama 
Canal  project.  Such  actions  would  eventual- 
ly and  inevitably  permit  the  domination  of 
this  strategic  waterway  by  a  potentially  hoe- 
tile  power  that  now  indirectly  controls  the 
Suez  Canal.  That  canal,  under  such  domina- 
tion, ceased  to  operate  In  1967  with  vast 
consequences  of  evil  to  world  trade. 

(13)  Extensive  debates  In  the  Congress  over 
the  past  decade  have  clarified  and  narrowed 
the  key  canal  Issues  to  the  follovirlng: 

(1)  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
undiluted  and  Indispensable  sovereign  rights 
power  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  Canal  as  provided  by  existing 
treaties;  "* 

(2)  The  wia^or  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal  as  provided  for  In  the 
Terminal  Lake  Proposal. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have  been 
complicated  by  the  agitation  of  Panamanian 
extremists,  aided  and  abetted  by  irresponsi- 
ble elements  in  the  United  States,  aiming  at 
ceding  to  Panama  complete  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and.  eventually,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  existing  Canal  and  any  future 
canal  In  the  Zone  at  In  Panama  that  might 
be  bunt  by  the  United  States  to  replaos  It 

(14)  In  the  1st  Session  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress identical  bUIs  were  Introduced  in  both 
House  and  Senate  to  provide  for  the  major 
Increase  of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  by 
modifying  the  authorized  Third  Locks  Proj- 
ect to  embody  the  principles  of  the  previous- 
ly mentioned  Terminal  Lake  solution  which 
competent  authorities  consider  would  sup- 
ply the  best  operational  canal  practicable  of 
achievement,  and  at  least  cost  without  treaty 
involvement. 

(15)  Starting  on  January  26,  1971  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  sponsored  reso- 
lutions expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise.  Including  the  Canal  Zone 
and  not  surrender  any  of  its  powers  to  any 
other  nation  or  to  any  international  orgam- 
zatlon  in  derogation  of  present  treaty  nro- 
vislons. 

(16)  The  Panama  Canal  Is  a  priceless  as- 
set of  the  United  SUtes,  essential  for  In- 
teroceanlc commerce  and  Hemispheric  secu- 
rity. The  recent  efforts  to  wrest  Its  control 
from  the  United  States  trace  back  to  the  1917 
Communist  Revolution  and  conform  to  long 
range  Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domination 
over  key  water  routes  as  in  Cuba,  which 
flanks  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  as  was  accomplished  in  the  case 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
now  wishes  opened  In  connection  with  Its 
naval  buildup  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  Ocean.  Thus,  the  real  Issue  at 
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Pananaa,  dramatlaed  by  the  Communist  take- 
oyer  of  strategically  located  Cuba  and  ChUe 
d««,  Oonunlttee  on  Pan  Ameirlcan  Policy' 
is  not  United  States  control  versus  Paaamlaa 
but  United  States  control  versus  Soviet  con- 
trol. This  is  the  Issue  that  should  be  debated 
in  the  Congress,  especially  In  the  Senate. 
Panama  U  a  small,  weak  country  occupying 
a  strategic  geographical  position  that  Is  the 
objective  of  predatory  power,  requiring  the 
presence  of  the  United  States  on  the  Isthmus 
In  the  Interest  of  Hemispheric  security  and 
international  order. 

(17)  In  view  of  aU  the  foregoing,  the  un- 
dersigned xu-ge  prompt  action  as  follows- 

(1)  Adoption  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty 
resolutions  and,  ' 

(2)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pending 
measures  for  the  major  modernization  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal. 

To  these  ends,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
hearings  be  promptly  held  on  the  Indicated 
measures  and  that  Congressional  policy 
thereon  be  determined  for  early  prosecution 
of  the  vital  work  of  modernizing  the  Panama 
Canal,  now  approaching  saturation  capacity 
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BACKOBotrm)  on  Pamaka  Canai.  Tbeatt 

NXOOTIATIONS 
DXPASTMKNT  OF  STATE. 

Washington,  D.C. 

1.  Panama  has  been  discontent  with  the 
Treaty  of  1903  since  Its  Inception  and  has 
sought  more  generous  terms  with  Increasing 
intensity  in  recent  years.  Revisions  were 
made  in  1936  and  1956.  But  the  most  ob- 
jectionable feature  from  Panama's  view- 
point—US  sovereignty  over  the  Oanal  Zone  In 
perpetuity- remained  unchanged.  Neither 
did  the  Increases  In  payments  and  other 
economic  benefits  for  Panama  In  the  two 
revisions  provide  what  Panama  considers  to 
be  Its  fair  share. 

2.  Panama's  discontent  led  to  destructive 
riots  along  the  Canal  Zone  border  in  1968 
and  1964.  The  1964  upheaval  and  subsequent 
criticism  of  US  policy  in  the  GAS,  the  UN 
and  in  other  International  forums  under- 
scored the  timeliness  of  President  Johnson's 
decision  that  the  reasonable  ««^lratlons  of 
Panama  could  be  met  in  a  new  treaty  that 
continued  to  protect  vital  United  States 
interests.  On  December  18.  1964,  the  Presi- 
dent stated: 

"This  Government  has  completed  an  tn- 

f^*^  ?'?'"'  °'  P**"«=y  ^''"^  tl»»  present 
and  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal  On  the 

Mons  °'  *^^  «^ew,  I  have  reached  two  decl- 

"  First,  I  have  decided  that  the  United 
States  Should  press  forward  vrtth  Panama 
and  other  Interested  governments,  in  plana 
and  preparations  for  a  sea-level  canal  in  this 
area.  ^^ 

rJ^^^'^- }  ^*^*  decided  to  propose  to  the 
Government  of  Panama  the  negation  of 

ma  <S.^  ''*"'  *^*^  °''  "'^  *^*^K  P*^- 
■•  Today   we    have    informed    the   Govern- 
ment of  Panama  that  we  are  ready  to  nego- 

retain  the  rights  which  are  neceseiry  for  the 
effective  operation  and  the  protection  to  the 
C^al,  and  the  administration  of  the  areas 
tl^t  are  necessary  for  these  purposes.  Such  a 
treaty  would  replace  the  Treaty  of  1903  and 
Its    amendments.    It    should    recognize    the 

m"oT^  °f  ""T^-  "  "^^^^r^e  for 
l^JLT]  ^.•^^^"o'l  When  a  sea-level  canal 

effective  discharge  of  our  ootnmon  responsi- 
bilities for  hemispheric  defense.  UntuVnew 
agreement  Is  reached,  of  course  the  nresent 
treaties  wUl  remain  In  effect^'  *^ 

u.lJF^^  ^1  ^  *^*y  objectives  eetab- 
J^^l  ^^^^  Joh'MO'^  in  1964  andVup. 
ported  by  Presidents  Hoover,  Truman  and 
Eisenhower  were  to  maintain  US  control  and 
defense  of  a  canal  In  Panama  whUe  removing 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  all  other 
causes  of  friction  between  the  two  co^ 
t!?v.  ?  ^^  *°**'  °**  treaties  were  negotl- 
ated  between  1964  and  1M7  which  oontSned 
the  foUowlng  major  provisions  (as  summar- 
ized  m  the  December  1970  final  report  of  the 
AUantlc-Paclflc  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission) :  ««'u«y 

The  first  of  the  proposed  treaties,  that  for 
the  continued  operation  of  the  present  canal 
would  have  abrogated  the  Treaty  of  l»03  and 
provided  for:  (a)  recognition  of  PanamaiUan 
sovereignty  and  the  sharing  of  Jurisdiction 
in  the  canal  area,  (b)  operation  of  the  canal 
by  a  Joint  authority  consisting  of  five  United 
States  citizens  and  four  Panamanian  citizens, 
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(c)  royalty  payments  to  Panama  rising  from 
17  cents  to  32  cents  per  long  ton  of  cargo 
tbrough  the  canal,  and  (d)  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  canal  by  Panama  In  199fi  If  no 
new  canal  were  constructed  or  shortly  after 
the  opening  date  of  a  sea-Ierel  canal,  but  no 
later  than  3009,  If  one  were  biiUt. 

The  second,  for  a  sea-lerel  canal,  would 
have  granted  the  United  States  an  option  for 
20  years  after  ratlfleation  to  start  construct- 
ing a  sea-level  canal  In  Panama,  16  more 
years  for  Its  construction,  and  United  States 
majority  membership  In  the  controlling  au- 
thority for  60  years  after  the  opening  date  or 
until  2067.  which  was  earlier.  It  would 
have  required  additional  agreements  on  the 
location,  method  of  construction,  and  finan- 
cial arrangements  for  a  sea-level  canal,  these 
matters  to  be  negotiated  when  the  United 
States  decided  to  execute  its  option. 

The  third,  for  the  United  States  military 
bases  In  Panama,  would  have  provided  for 
their  continued  use  by  United  States  forces 
5  years  beyond  the  termination  date  of  the 
proposed  treaty  for  the  continued  operation 
of  the  existing  canal.  If  the  US  constructed 
a  sea-level  canal  In  Panama,  the  base  rights 
treaty  would  have  been  extended  for  the 
duration  of  the  treaty  for  the  new  canal. 

The  Panamanian  I»resldent  did  not  move 
to  have  these  treaties  ratified.  Consequently, 
no  attempt  to  ratify  them  was  made  In  the 
United  States. 

4.  President  Nixon  has  established  nego- 
tiating objectives  similar  to  those  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  1964,  modified  by  develop- 
ments since  1967.  Primary  US  objectives  are 
continued  US  control  and  defense  of  the 
existing  canal.  The  rights  (without  obliga- 
tion) to  expand  the  existing  canal  or  to 
build  a  sea-level  canal  are  essential  to  US 
agreement  to  a  new  treaty,  with  the  exact 
conditions  to  accompany  these  rights  to  be 
determined  by  negotiation.  The  US  Is  willing 
to  provide  greater  economic  benefits  from 
the  canal  for  Panama  and  release  unneeded 
land  areas,  again  with  the  exact  terms  to  be 
develot>ed  by  negotiation. 

5.  Panama  has  expressed  wllllngnees  to 
negotiate  arrangements  for  continued  US 
control  and  defense  of  the  existing  canal 
though  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  they 
mean  by  this.  Panama  has  not  Indicated  Its 
specific  views  on  the  acceptable  duration  of 
a  new  treaty.  Panama  Is  determined  to  ter- 
minate ciirrent  US  treaty  rights  "ae  If  sov- 
ereign" and  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Oovemment  of  Panama  Into  what  Is  now  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  1967  draft  treaties  would 
have  terminated  US  Jurisdiction  in  the  canal 
area  (but  not  control  and  defense  of  canal 
operations)  with  the  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal.  While  the  United  States  Is  now 
prepared  to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  In 
the  extent  of  US  Jurisdiction  in  the  canal 
area,  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether 
a  mutually  acceptable  compromise  can  be 
worked  out  between  US  and  Panamanian  ob- 
jectives In  this  area. 

6.  In  the  area  of  eoonomlc  benefits  Panama 
has  indicated  intent  to  seek  a  greater  direct 
payment  than  it  now  receives  ($1.93  million 
annually) ,  the  opening  of  the  present  Canal 
Zone  to  Panamanian  commercial  enterprise 
Increased  employment  of  Panamanian  citi- 
zens, and  increased  use  of  Panamanian  prod- 
ucts and  aervloes  In  tho  canal  operation. 
All  of  these  points  were  agreed  upon  in 
1967.  and  the  US  remains  willing  to  negotiate 
new  arrangements  along  similar  lines,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  hazard  US  control  of  canal 
operations,  the  continuation  of  reasonable 
toll  levels,  and  the  continued  financial  via- 
bility of  the  canal  enterprise. 

7.  Renewal  of  violence  in  Panama,  pos- 
sibly more  extensive  than  experienced  in 
1964,  might  be  unavoidable  if  the  treaty  ob- 
jectives considered  by  the  Panamanian  peo- 
ple to  be  reasonable  and  Just  are  not  sub- 
stantially achieved.  While  the  US  has  no 
intention  of  yielding  control  and  defense  of 
the  eanftl  to  the  threat  of  violence,  it  is  cer- 


tainly in  the  US  Interest  in  Panama,  in  Latin 
America,  and  worldwide  again  to  demon- 
strate, as  in  1967,  our  wUlLngneas  to  make 
adjustments  In  our  treaty  relationship  with 
Panama  that  do  not  significantly  weaken  the 
United  States'  rights  to  control  and  defend 
the  canal. 

8.  It  Is  our  intent  to  show  tiatln  America 
and  the  wcxrld  that  the  United  States  as  a 
great  pK>wer  can  develop  a  fair  and  mutually 
acceptable  treaty  relationahip  with  a  nation 
as  small  as  Panama.  Such  a  trety  must,  there- 
fore, be  founded  upon  common  Interests  and 
mutual  benefits. 

9.  The  Provisional  Oovemment  Junta  of 
Panama  has  expressed  intent  to  raUfy  a  new 
treaty  by  plebiscite  to  ensure  that  it  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Panamanian  people. 

10.  The  negotiators  for  the  United  States 
are  Ambassador  Robert  B.  Anderson,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Ambassador  Anderson  is  chief 
negotiator.  His  deputy  Is  Ambassador  John 
C.  Mundt.  formerly  a  senior  vice  president 
of  Lone  Star  Industries  and  presently  on 
leave  from  the  State  of  Washington  as  State 
Director  for  Community  College  Education. 

The  Panamanian  negotiators  are  Ambas- 
sador Jose  Antonio  de  la  Ossa  (Panamanian 
Ambassador   to   the   United   States),   Carlos 
Lopes  Ouovara.  and  Fernando  Manfredo. 
OmcE  or  iNTxaocKANic 

Canal  Negotiations. 
Augtist  1971. 


Pitty-Third  Anncai.  National  Convention 
or  the  Amebican  Legion,  Houston,  Tex., 
August  31-September  1,  2.   1971 

resolution   no.   4  94 

Committee:  Foreign  Relations 
Subject:  Panama  Canal 

Whereas,  under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Pan- 
ama, the  United  States  obtained  the  grant 
in  perpetuity  of  the  use.  occupation,  and 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all 
sovereign  rights.  p>ower.  and  authority  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  Panama 
of  any  such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  au- 
thority as  well  as  the  ownership  of  all  pri- 
vately held  land  and  property  In  the  Zone 
by  purchase  from  Individual  owners;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  an  over- 
riding national  security  interest  In  man- 
talnlng  undiluted  control  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Canal  and  Its  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  Colombia  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
Is  currently  engaged  In  negotiations  with 
the  government  of  Panama  to  grant  greater 
rights  to  Panama  both  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  with  respect  to  the  Canal  Itself  without 
authorization  of  the  Congress,  which  will 
diminish,  if  not  absolutely  abrogate,  the 
present  U.  S.  treaty-based  sovereignty  and 
ownership  of  the  Zone;  and 

Whereas,  these  negotiations  are  being  uti- 
lized by  the  U.  S.  Oovemment  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  Panama  to  agree  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  "sea-level"  canal  eventually  to 
replace  the  present  canal,  and  by  the  Pan- 
amanian government  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
sovereign  control  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  effective  control  over  the 
operation  of  the  Canal  Itself;  and 

Whereas,  similar  concessional  negotiations 
by  the  U,S.  in  1987  resulted  In  three  draft 
treaties  that  were  frustrated  by  the  will  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  because 
they  would  have  gravely  weakened  U.  S. 
control  over  the  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone; 
and 

Whereas,  The  American  people  have  con- 
sistently opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
Panamanian  government  that  would  fur- 
ther weaken  U.  S.  control:  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  believes 
that  a  treaty  or  contract  is  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion binding  on  the  parties  and  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  abrogaitton,  modifica- 


tion, or  weakening  of  the  treaty  of  1903  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  United  States  there- 
under would  be  weakened,  limited  or  sur- 
rendered, the  United  States  having  fully  per- 
formed its  obligations  under  such  treaty 
since  Its  adoption;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Houston, 
Texas.  August  31-September  1,  2,  1971.  that 
the  Legion  reiterates  Its  uncompromising 
opposition  to  any  new  treaties  or  executive 
agreements  with  Panama  that  would  in  any 
way  reduce  our  Indispensable  control  over 
the  Panama  Canal  or  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  op- 
poses  the  construction  of  a  new  "sea-level" 
canal,  as  advocated  by  the  recently  completed 
study  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Canal  Study 
Commission  as  needlessly  expensive,  diplo- 
matically hazardous,  ecologically  dangerous, 
and  subject  to  the  irresponsible  control  of  a 
weak  Panamanian  government;  and  be  it 
finally 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  re- 
Iterates  Its  strong  supp>ort  for  resuming  the 
modernization  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
as  provided  In  the  Third  Locks-Terminal 
Lake  plan  advocated  by  so  many  Members 
of  Congress. 


H.  Res.  540 

Resolution :  Whereas  it  Is  the  policy  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  desire  of 
the  p>eople  of  the  United  States  that  the 
United  States  maintain  Its  Indispensable 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas  under  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention  of  Constantinople 
of  1888  as  the  rules  for^be  operation,  regu- 
lation, and  management  of  said  canal;  and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  pay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  granted  full  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  in  perpetuity 
to  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
for  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
exercise  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  of  any 
such  sovereign  rights,  power,  or  authority; 
and 

Whereas  under  the  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty 
of  April  6,  1914,  proclaimed  March  30.  1933, 
between  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  United 
States,  the  Republic  of  Colombia  recognlMd 
that  the  title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Paa*- 
ma  Railroad  is  vested  "entirely  and  absolute- 
ly" in  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
granted  Important  rights  in  the  use  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Railroad  to  Colombia;  and 

Whereas  from  1904  through  June  30,  1968, 
the  United  States  has  made  an  aggregate 
net  Investment  in  said  canal.  Including  de- 
fense, of  over  $5,000,000,000;  and 

Whereas  said  Investment  or  any  part  there- 
of could  never  be  recovered  in  the  event  of 
Panamanian  seizure.  United  States  abandon- 
ment of  the  canal  enterprise,  or  under  any 
other  circumstances;  and 

Whereas,  under  article  rv,  section  3.  clauw 
2  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the  power 
to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States  is  specifically  vested  in  the 
Congress:  and 

Whereas  70  per  centum  of  Panama  Canal 
traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  in 
United  States  ports;  and 

Whereas  said  canal  is  of  vital  strategic 
Importance  and  Imperative  to  the  hemi- 
spheric defense  and  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  Panama  itself; 
and 

Whereas,  during  the  preceding  administra- 
tion, the  United  States  conducted  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Panama  wblob 
resulted  In  proposed  treaties  under  the  tern» 
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of  which  the  United  States  would  relinquish 
Its  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  with  the  gift  of  both  to  Panama;  and 

Whereas  the  present  revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  seeks  to  renew  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  looking  toward  a 
similar  treaty  or  treaties;  and 

Whereas  the  December  1.  1970,  report  by 
the  Atlantic -Pacific  Interooeanic  Canal  Study 
Commission  revives  the  entire  canal  situ- 
ation. Including  surrender  of  the  Canal  Zone 
to  Panama'  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  an  international  organization  not 
subject  to  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  said  com- 
mission would  place  the  United  States  in  a 
position  of  heavy  responsibility  without  req- 
uisite authority  and  invite  a  takeover  by 
Soviet  power  of  the  Isthmus  as  occurred  in 
Cuba,  other  Latin  American  countries,  and 
at  the  Suez  Canal :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  should  maintain  and  pro- 
tect Its  sovereign  rights  and  Jurisdiction  over 
said  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  and  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  in  no 
way  forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any 
of  these  sovereign  rights.  Jurisdiction,  terri- 
tory, or  property  to  any  other  sovereign  na- 
tion or  to  any  international  organization, 
which  rights,  sovereignty,  and  Jurisdiction 
are  Indispensably  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion and  security  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  Including  the  canal  and  Panama. 


ECONOMIC  APPROACH  TO  CURB 
POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  15  Congress- 
men have  Joined  me  in  introducing  leg- 
islation that  would  tax  air  pollution.  The 
15  Members  are: 

Representative  Jonathan  Bingham. 

Representative  James  Gorman. 

Representative  Ronald  Dellums. 

Representative  Joshua  Eilberg. 

Representative  Seymour  Halpern. 

Representative  Lee  Hamilton. 

Representative  Richard  Hanna. 

Representative  Michael  Harrington. 

Representative  Henry  Helstoski. 

Representative  El  wood  Hillis. 

Representative  David  Obey. 

Representative  Charles  Rangel. 

Representative  Thomas  Rees. 

Representative  Louis  Stokes. 

Representative  Clement  Zablocki. 

This  legislation  vsrould  place  a  tax  on 
all  sulfur  emissions  from  stationary 
sources.  It  would  place  a  5-cents-per- 
pound  tax  on  sulfur  emissions  during 
1972,  10  cents  during  1973,  15  cents  dur- 
ing 1974,  and  20  cents  after  1974. 

A  tax  on  sulfur  emissions  would  re- 
verse the  present  incentive  system  which 
makes  it  more  profitable  for  polluters  to 
continue  to  pollute  rather  than  install 
pollution  abatement  equipment  or  take 
other  action.  This  legislation  would  make 
it  profitable  in  virtually  every  case  for 
the  polluter  to  take  the  most  effective 
action  possible  In  order  to  reduce  the 
amount  he  pollutes  and,  therefore,  the 
amount  of  tax  he  has  to  pay. 

As  an  example:  The  average  steam 
electric  powerplant  presently  emits 
14,500  tons  of  sulfur  annually.  If  this 
legislation  were  passed  and  the  average 
steam  electric  powerplsmt  continued  to 


pollute  at  its  present  level,  it  would  pay 
a  tax  of  about  $6  million  per  year.  The 
initial  investment  cost  for  pollution 
abatement  equipment  for  that  steam 
electric  powerplant  would,  however,  run 
only  about  $3.5  million,  with  a  total  an- 
nual cost  of  $1.5  miUion.  Thus,  it  would 
obviously  be  much  more  profitable  for  a 
steam  electric  powerplant  to  install  pol- 
lution abatement  equipment  rather  than 
continue  to  pollute.  The  average  cost  to 
the  consumer  would  be  only  about  2 
percent,  which  would  increase  his 
monthly  electric  bill  from  $8  to  $8.16. 

There  are  several  advantages  this  air 
pollution  tax  would  have  over  other 
approaches,  such  as  direct  regulation  or 
subsidies  to  polluters: 

First,  pollution  taxes  would  provide 
continuing  and  strong  incentive  for  pol- 
luters to  keep  reducing  the  amount  of 
sulfur  they  emit.  Polluters  would  be  en- 
couraged not  only  to  apply  the  latest 
techniques  of  pollution  abatement  but, 
in  many  cases,  to  actually  develop  new 
techniques. 

Second,  the  tax  would  apply  equally 
to  all  sulfur  polluters.  The  incentive  for 
them  to  reduce  their  pollution  would  be 
equal,  but  the  methods  for  achieving 
that  end  would  be  left  up  to  their  own 
initiative. 

Third,  a  minimum  of  enforcement 
would  be  needed.  The  tax  would  be  col- 
lected by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  burden  of  proof  would  be  placed 
on  the  polluter  to  show  that  he  has  re- 
duced sulfur  emissions  in  order  for  him 
to  receive  a  rebate  on  the  tax. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  not  a  license  to  pollute.  The  tax 
rates  in  our  legislation  are  set  at  a  high 
enough  level  to  encourage  industry  to 
utilize  and  develop  the  most  efficient  and 
least  costly  techniques  of  pollution  con- 
trol. Also,  a  new  organization,  the  Coali- 
tion To  Tax  Pollution,  has  been  formed 
and  is  actively  backing  the  passage  of  our 
air  pollution  tax  bill.  Among  the  member 
groups  of  the  coalition  are  the  Sierra 
Club.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  Environmental  Action,  and 
Zero  Population  Growth.  The  coalition 
feels,  as  I  do,  that  legislation  such  as  our 
air  pollution  bill,  which  taxes  pollution 
at  the  proper  level,  is  potentially  one  of 
the  most  effective  approached  for  com- 
bating pollution. 


NARCOTICS  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion Is  experiencing  a  terrible  epidemic 
of  narcotics  addiction,  especially  addic- 
tion to  heroin,  that  is  rapidly  spreading 
through  urban  and  rural  communities 
alike. 

TRK   EXTENT   OF   THE    PROBLEM 

The  hard  statistics  about  heroin  addic- 
tion are  brutal. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  estimates  that  there  are  250,000 
heroin  addicts  in  the  United  States  today. 
This  number  could  double  by  the  end  of 
next  year  If  illegal  opium  production 
abroad  is  not  sharply  curtailed. 


The  number  of  addicts  increases  when 
our  military  forces  abroad  are  con- 
sidered. Heroin  addiction  among  our 
servicemen  stationed  overseas  is  expand- 
ing rapidly,  according  to  a  recent  con- 
gressional study,  particularly  in  South 
Vietnam  where  up  to  40,000  troops  are 
estimated  to  be  addicted.  In  some  U.S. 
military  units  in  Vietnam,  as  many  as  25 
percent  of  the  soldiers  may  be  addicted. 

Since  opium  is  not  grown  or  processed 
into  heroin  in  the  United  States,  it  must 
all  be  imported.  Current  estimates  are 
that  it  takes  4  to  5  tons  of  heroin  an- 
nually to  support  the  U.S.  addict  popula- 
tion. 

The  average  addict  requires  from  $30 
to  $100  worth  of  heroin  daily  to  support 
his  habit.  The  vast  majority  of  addicts 
must  steal  to  obtain  this  money,  and  they 
must  steal  about  five  times  what  they 
need  since  the  "fences"  give  only  20  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

If  75  percent  of  those  addicted  re- 
sorted to  crime,  the  cost  in  stolen  goods 
to  support  even  a  $30  habit  would  be  $8 
bUlion  annuaUy.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
conservative  figure.  It  is  stUl,  however, 
more  than  60  times  the  $166  million  the 
Federal  Government  spent  in  fiscal  1971 
to  combat  all  forms  of  drug  abuse.  The 
economic  cost  of  a  crime  related  to  Il- 
legal hard  drugs  exceeds  the  cost  of  all 
forms  of  Federal  law  enforcement,  the 
Federal  courts  and  prisons,  the  FBI,  and 
all  activities  of  the  Justice  Department 
combined. 

The  social  impact  of  heroin  addiction 
cannot  be  quantified,  but  is  no  less  stag- 
gering and  disheartening.  The  addict's 
frantic  search  for  heroin  aiTects  every- 
one within  his  reach,  spreading  fright 
and  violence.  Columnist  Stewart  Alsop 
recently  commented  on  the  effects  of 
heroin  addiction  on  New  York  City: 

The  real  cost  Is  the  death  of  New  York  as 
a  city  in  which  people  will  be  willing  to  live 
Rather  than  live  out  their  lives  In  fear,  those 
who  can  afford  It  are  leaving  the  city.  In 
time,  unless  the  malignancy  can  be  brought 
under  control.  New  York  wUl  be  a  sheU. 

The  initial  temptation  to  discount  this 
drastic  statement  must  be  tempered  by 
the  fact  that  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  15-  to  35-year  olds  in  that  city  is 
narcotic  addiction. 

The  most  tragic  aspect  of  this  addic- 
tion is  the  human  cost.  In  terms  of  lost 
talent  and  potential,  family  anguish  and 
personal  suffering.  Once  a  person  is 
hooked  on  heroin,  he  requires  larger 
amounts  of  it  to  get  high.  Overdoses  can 
cause  death.  The  life  expectancy  of  a 
heroin  addict  is  15  to  20  years  less  than 
a  nonaddict's.  Addiction  produces  mental 
and  physical  dependence  and  preclude* 
a  productive  role  in  society  for  the  user. 

These  statistics  point  up  the  fact  that 
heroin  addiction  is  one  of  the  most  severe 
social  problems  this  Nation  faces.  Both 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
realize  that  present  procedures  against 
heroin  addiction  must  be  Improved  and 
strengthened.  Our  approach  must  en- 
compass several  methods. 


The  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  provides 
the  initial  means  with  which  to  expand 
and  improve  Federal  enforcement  pro- 
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cedures  and  to  deal  with  drug  related 
cases  in  the  coiirts.  Under  the  act.  severe 
peiuQties  are  authorized  for  drug  pushers 
and  more  realistic  penalties  are  provided 
for  users.  A  State  drug  control  law  also 
has  been  drafted  and  recommended  to 
the  States  and,  If  enacted,  will  Improve 
and  make  uniform  State  enforcement 
and  court  procedures. 

The  drive  for  Increased  enforcement 
efforts  has  been  realized  as  well  through 
larger  budgets  for  the  major  Federal  of- 
fices Involved  in  drug  control:  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs — 
BNDD — at  the  Justice  Department,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  at  the  Treasury 
Department.  Apprt^rlatlons  for  these 
two  offices  in  fiscal  1972  total  $254  mil- 
lion, &  36-percent  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Manpower  levels  have  also 
risen:  An  85-percent  Increase  from  fiscal 
1969  to  fiscal  1971  at  BNDD  and  a  30- 
percent  Increase  at  Customs  during  the 
same  period,  including  344  new  agents 
patrolling  our  ports  of  entry. 

This  personnel  increase  has  resulted  In 
a  steadily  rising  number  of  narcotic  and 
drug  seizures  in  the  past  3  years.  Total 
seizures  have  more  than  doubled  since 
fiscal  1969,  and  seizures  of  heroin  have 
risen  from  311  pounds  In  1969  to  906 
pounds  In  1971.  Yet,  these  are  tiny 
amoimts  when  compared  with  the  many 
tons  of  heroin  entering  the  country  each 
year,  smuggled  in  everything  from  ski 
poles  to  official  diplomatic  mall. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  Improve  our 
sources  of  information  c^ut  drug  traf- 
ficking, and  legislation  is  needed  to  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  utilize  informa- 
tion and  evidence  accmnulated  in  foreign 
countries  in  bringing  to  trial  the  princi- 
pal drug  traffickers  In  this  country. 

The  Treasury  Department  should  im- 
plement as  rapidly  as  possible  a  program 
for  tax  investigations  of  major  narcotics 
traffickers.  Congress  has  provided  $7.5 
million  for  this  In  fiscal  1972,  and  au- 
thorized over  500  additional  positions. 
By  utilizing  the  civil  and  criminal  tax 
laws,  the  objective  is  to  prosecute  vio- 
lators and  drastically  reduce  the  profits 
of  narcotics  distribution  by  attacking  its 
illegal  revenues. 

A  further  enforcement  effort  that 
should  be  implemented  is  contained  In  a 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  dealing  with 
drug  paraphernalia.  While  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  provides  adequate  sanctions 
for  unlawfully  dealing  in  drugs  them- 
selves, the  drug  trade  is  broader  and  more 
complicated  than  that.  Supposedly  legit- 
imate businessmen  who  n^j^t  never  see 
illicit  drugs  are  essential  to  the  trade. 
These  persons  provide  needles  to  the 
heroin  addicts  and  speed  freaks.  They 
provide  the  pusher  with  essential  tools  of 
his  trade:  Cutting  agenta  for  the  drugs 
and  containers,  such  as  empty  capsules, 
to  package  drugs  for  the  street. 

The  bill  provides  that  trafficking  in 
drug  paraphernalia  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalty  that  applies  to  traffick- 
ing in  the  drug  Itself.  It  also  makes  the 
penalty  for  possession  of  drug  psutipher- 
nalia  identical  to  that  for  possession  of 
the  drug  with  which  it  is  used.  There  are 
adequate  aaieguards  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
tect businessmen  dealing  lawfully  with 


drug  paraphernalia  and  not  promoting 
Illegal  drug  traffic.  While  the  measure 
is  directed  at  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia, 
it  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the  States  to 
emulate. 

COOKDINATSD  TKOKMAL  DTOIT 

The  President  has  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Special  Action  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  to  coordinate  the  ef- 
forts of  all  nine  Federal  agencies  which 
now  deal  in  some  manner  with  dnig- 
related  problems.  The  Director  of  the  of- 
fice Is  to  strengthen  Federal  leadership 
in  developing  solutions  to  drug  abuse 
problems,  taking  into  consideration  pro- 
grams developed  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

As  the  President  noted: 

By  wM ml  rutting  bureaucratic  redtape  and 
jiirtttUotlonal  dlsputea  between  agendee,  the 
Special  Action  Office  would  do  what  cannot 
be  done  preeeatly:  it  would  mount  a  ooor- 
dlnated  national  attack.  It  would  Mae  all 
available  reeourcea  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  Identlly  the  problems  predaely  and 
allocate  reeourcee  to  attack  thoee  problems. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  held  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal.  It  is  an  emminently 
reasonable  approach,  since  the  office 
would  have  overall  responsibility  for  all 
drug  abuse  prevention,  education,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  training,  and  re- 
search programs  in  all  Federal  agencies. 
These  fragmented  activities  need  to  be 
centralized.  The  Congress  should  proceed 
to  pass  the  proposal. 

INTKRNATIONAL  COOPEBATION 

A  third  method  for  attacking  heroin 
addiction  in  this  coimtry  is  through  in- 
ternational cooperation.  Although  Amer- 
ica has  the  largest  number  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts, it  neither  grows  the  opium  poppy, 
from  which  heroin  comes,  nor  refines 
opium  into  morphine,  codeine  or  heroin. 
The  las^  opium  derivative,  heroin,  is  the 
most  addictive  and  all  of  it  consumed  in 
the  United  States  is  smuggled  in. 

The  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  John  Ingersoll, 
has  pointed  out  that  the  only  limitation 
on  the  smuggling  of  illegal  narcotics  such 
as  heroin  into  this  country  is  the  imag- 
ination of  the  smuggler.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  32,000  places  on  a 
freighter  where  drugs  could  be  hidden. 
Similarly,  there  are  about  220  million 
people  passing  through  our  ports  of  entry 
each  year,  hopelessly  more  than  can  be 
examined  by  our  customs  agents. 

The  approcuh,  then,  should  be  to  dry 
up  the  sources  of  opium,  to  curtail  its 
refining  before  it  even  reaches  oiu*  shores. 
Even  this  challenge  is  formidable.  Most 
countries  view  the  heroin  problem  as  es- 
sentially an  American  Issue.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  sense  of  urgency  on  the  part 
of  most  governments  that  action  must  be 
taken  immediately  to  stop  the  illegal  pro- 
duction of  and  traffic  in  heroin.  Never- 
theless, action  must  be  taken  on  both 
multilateral  and  bilateral  fronts. 

Multilateral:  Additional  c(xitributions 
are  needed  to  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Drug  Abuse  Control,  which  is  seeking 
to  draw  up  an  integrated  i^obal  attack 
on  drug  abuse.  The  United  States  has  al- 
ready contributed  $1  million  of  its  $2  mil- 
lion pledge,  but  only  a  handful  of  other 
coimtries  have  followed  suit.  The  XJH. 


fimd  will  work  with  medical  treatment, 
crop  substitution,  addict  rehabilitation, 
and  drug  abuse  education  programs. 
Crop  substitution  is  a  particularly  thorny 
problem  because  of  local  soil  conditions, 
centiules-old  agricultural  traditions,  and 
lower  yields  of  crops  other  than  opium. 
The  average  yield  from  an  acre  of  land 
planted  in  Mexican  wheat  is  $50  in  Paki- 
stan, but  the  yield  on  the  black  mai*et  of 
an  acre  of  opium  Is  from  $180  to  $250. 

The  administration  should  intensify  its 
campaign  to  gain  international  support 
for  proposed  amendments  to  the  1961 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotics  which 
will  enable  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Boeu-d,  a  part  of  the  UJ^^.,  to  ac- 
quire more  extensive  narcotics  Informa- 
tion, conduct  public  and  private  inquiries 
on  drug  activities,  and  require  signa- 
tories to  embargo  legal  drug  trade  with 
a  country  which  fails  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Convention  These  obli- 
gations Include  restricted  growth  and 
processing  of  opium  and  licensing  of 
growers. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  AuthorizaHon 
Act,  which  the  House  passed  in  early 
August,  permitted  the  President  to  assist 
any  international  organization  in  the 
control  of  the  production  and  process- 
ing of,  and  trafficking  in,  narcotic  and 
psychotropic — or  mind-altering — drugs. 
This  authority,  when  enacted,  should  be 
fully  utilized. 

Bilateral:  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
also  provides  that — 

The  President  shall  suspend  economic  and 
military  assistance  furnished  imder  this  or 
any  other  Act  with  respect  to  any  country 
when  the  President  determines  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  country  has  failed  to  take 
adequate  steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs 
produced  or  processed.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
in  such  country,  or  transpKjrted  through  such 
country,  from  being  sold  Illegally  to  VS. 
Government  personnel  or  their  dependents, 
or  from  entering  the  U.S.  unlawfully. 

This  bilatersd  move  is  imprecedented, 
and,  if  applied  or  threatened,  can  be 
quite  effective  in  curtailing  the  fiow  of 
heroin  into  this  country.  While  not  as 
strong  as  a  similar  measure  I  introduced 
with  63  of  my  colleagues  last  spring,  it 
offers  a  forceful  means  of  attacking  nar- 
cotics addiction  at  the  source — the  for- 
eign poppy  field. 

The  single  most  recent  success  In^- 
lateral  cooperation  has  been  the  June  30, 
1971,  announcement  by  the  Turkish 
Government  that  all  opium  cultivation 
will  be  banned  after  the  harvesting  of  the 
fall  1972,  crop.  This  announcement  fol- 
lowed years  of  negotiations  with  Ameri- 
can officials,  and  it  can  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  the  availability  of  hero- 
in the  United  States,  since  from  60  to 
80  percent  of  the  heroin  consumed  in  this 
coimtry  originates  in  Turkish  poppy 
fields.  In  a  ccHnplementary  move,  the 
Turkish  Oovemment  recently  almost 
doubled  the  price  it  will  pay  farmers  for 
legally  grown  raw  oplimi.  This  step  was 
taken  to  prevent  large-scale  Illicit  diver- 
sion from  the  1971  and  1972  crops. 

Bilateral  consultations  and  programs 
are  also  imderway  between  the  Uhlted 
States  and  Mexico,  France,  Laos,  Thai- 
minor  successes  have  been  achieved  in 
land,    and    South    Vietnam.    Although 
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the  enactment  of  restrictive  narcotics 
legislation  in  many  of  these  coimtries, 
this  legislation  must  be  accompanied  by 
vigorous  enforcemoit  policies  and  com- 
prehensive campaigns  to  root  out  the 
governmental  infrastructure  than  sup- 
ports the  trade  in  drugs.  A  corrupt  for- 
eign customs  official  or  military  officer 
can  undo  the  diligent  work  of  several 
narcotics  agents. 

The  major  task  at  hand  in  these 
bilateral  consultations  is  to  convince  ttie 
countries  that  drug  control  is  in  their  na- 
tional interest,  and  not  just  a  favor  to  a 
key  ally,  the  United  States.  Increasing 
internal  problems  with  drug  addicts  may 
do  more  to  prompt  this  realization  than 
the  efforts  of  American  officials.  A  clamp- 
down  is  all  the  more  important  in  South- 
east Asia,  since  that  region  is  Increasing 
its  opium  production,  possibly  as  a  reac- 
tion to  the  recent  Turkish  announce- 
ment. 

REHABlLrrATION 

Destroying  the  market  for  narcotics 
involves  more  than  curtailing  their  illegal 
fiow  into  the  United  States.  It  also  means 
the  prevention  of  new  addicts  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  those  alreeidy  addicted. 
Successful  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  can  reduce  the  demand  for 
narcotics,  which  In  turn  will  reduce  the 
incentive  for  smugglers  to  risk  imprison- 
ment to  supply  the  addicts. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his  June  17, 
1971,  statement  on  narcotics,  aU  Federal 
legislation  pertaining  to  rehabilitation 
needs  to  be  reviewed  to  determine  how 
Federal  efforts  can  be  Improved  and. 
where  necessary,  reorganized  to  elimi- 
nate overlapping  authorities.  Most  of  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
are  administered  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  whose  budget 
for  drug  abuse  more  than  doubled  from 
fiscal  1971  to  fiscal  1972.  This  is  a  healthy 
sign  of  the  rising  concern  for  our  addict 
populaticHi,  and  appropriations  levels  in 
future  years  should  continue  to  reflect 
this  concern. 

Community  facilities  and  programs 
funded  through  NIMH  are  directed  to- 
ward the  clvUian  ewidict.  Addicts  in  the 
Armed  Forces  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  and  funds  for  rehabilitation 
units  in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals were  substantially  Increased  in  re- 
cent legislation.  In  addition.  Defense  De- 
partment programs  for  the  addicted  mili- 
tary personnel  in  Vietntun  are  multiply- 
ing rapidly.  These  "detoxification"  efforts 
are  quite  extensive,  but  should  be  based 
on  something  more  than  a  departmental 
directive. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  per- 
manent legislation  that — 

First,  requires  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  identify  military  heroin  addicts 
through  an  extensive  urinalysis  program 
and  to  provide  detoxification  and  re- 
habilitation services  to  all  militEiry  ad- 
dicts during  their  regular  enlistment  pe- 
riod, and 

Second,  provides  that  in  cases  where 
military  rehabilitation  efforts  prove  un- 
successful, the  unrehabilltated  addict 
could  be  civilly  committed  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  3  years  for  additional 
treatment. 


By  enacting  this  legislation,  the  coun- 
try would  be  assured  that  the  impact  of 
drug  abuse  on  local  communities  through 
the  returning  addicted  veteran  would  be 
minimized. 

KSOCATION    AND    RXSKABCH 

A  comprehensive  approach  to  curbing 
heroin  addiction  should  also  include  drug 
abuse  education  projects.  Since  drugs 
seem  to  hold  a  tempting  and  fascinating 
outlet  for  young  people,  the  dangers  of 
addiction  should  be  fully  documented 
and  portrayed  in  school  and  community 
projects.  The  91st  Congress  passed  a  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  which  authorized 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
other  private  and  nonprofit  organizations 
for  community  information  programs.  I 
am  pleased  that  funds  provided  under 
this  act  have  increased  from  $6  miUion 
in  fiscal  1971  to  $13  million  in  fiscal  1972. 

The  latter  amount  is  still  about  33 
percent  below  the  authorized  level,  how- 
ever. Full  funding  of  these  programs  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  do  a  proper  job  of 
showing  the  disastrous  results  of  drug 
abuse. 

As  a  final  aspect  of  the  Federal  fight 
against  drug  abuse,  research  efforts 
should  be  intensified  with  the  aim  of 
developing  synthetic  substitutes  for  all 
opium  derivatives.  These  efforts  should 
be  coordinated  with  those  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  As  columnist 
D.  J.  R.  Bruckner  recently  pointed  out: 

There  Is  stUl  very  little  Interdisciplinary 
research  Into  aU  types  of  drugs.  Oovemment 
funded  studies  are  Inhibited  by  legal  re- 
strictions on  experimenting,  and  pirlvate  re- 
searchers have  no  national  center  for  pooling 
not  only  results,  but  planning. 

The  Ford  Foundation  is  considering 
a  proposal  to  establish  an  independent 
National  Drug  Abuse  Center  which  would 
have  as  one  of  its  functions  the  coordina- 
tion of  research  on  drugs  and  drug  use. 
To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assist  in  the  operation  of 
this  proposed  center. 

Methadone  is  currently  one  of  the  few 
drugs  now  used  to  halt  heroin  tiddiction. 
It  can  only  block  an  addict's  craving  for 
heroin  for  up  to  8  hours,  however.  A 
nonaddictive  substitute  must  be  devel- 
oped which  can  block  the  craving  for 
much  longer  periods  of  time. 

OONCLT7SION 

Narcotics  abuse.  In  all  of  its  forms,  is 
one  of  the  most  persistent  and  perplex- 
ing social  problems  facing  this  Nation. 
Narcotics  are  not  only  threatening  the 
mental  and  physical  health  of  the  youth 
of  this  country,  but  are  directly  related 
to  the  Increase  In  crime.  The  "living 
death"  of  heroin  addiction  must  be  cur- 
tailed if  the  social  fabric  of  several  of  our 
largest  cities  is  to  be  maintained. 

Despite  these  stark  facts,  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  only  just 
begim  to  establish  a  comprehensive, 
high-priority  national  program  to  meet 
the  awful  ravages  of  drug  abuse.  While 
all  of  us  have  become  experts  in  describ- 
ing the  gravity  and  extent  of  the  problem 
suid  its  disastrous  effects,  our  efforts  to 
control  them  are  comprised  of  more  pos- 
turing than  planning,  more  rhetoric  than 
results. 

I  have  recommended  a  series  of  steps 


today  which.  If  Implemented,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  eradicating  the  evil  of 
narcotic  addiction. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— 

xxxvm 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  report- 
ers seem  to  have  a  hard  time  determining 
whether  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
is  malevolent  or  just  a  very  naive  man. 
However,  most  of  them  seem  to  agree 
that  Mr.  Wilson  is  hardly  the  ideal  man 
to  sit  in  the  Assistant  Attorney  General's 
chair.  Take  for  instance  the  story  in 
this  week's  edition  of  Life  magazine. 
That  story  makes  it  all  too  clear  why  Will 
Wilson  should  not  be  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  not  only  because  he  is  at  best 
naive,  but  also  because  he  hsis  not  even 
tried  very  hard  to  do  a  decent  job.  I  rec- 
ommend this  story  to  my  colleagues,  and 
I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Promoter  and  the  Cbime   Bosteb 

(By  Donald  Jackson) 
Texas  Is  a  state  where  a  swindler's  dreams, 
like  everything  else,  come  big.  In  recent 
months  the  state  has  spawned,  even  by  Its 
own  outsize  standards,  one  of  the  biggest 
swindles  ever.  The  central  figure  Is  64-year- 
old  Prank  Sharp,  a  Houston  buUder-flnancler 
whose  gradually  unfolding  bvislness  dealings 
have  embarrassed  a  rotunda  full  of  politi- 
cians. Among  them  Is  WlU  Wilson,  chief  of 
the  UjB.  Department  of  Justice's  Criminal 
Division,  ex  officio  the  nation's  leading  law 
enforcement  officer.  This  Is  the  story  of  the 
relationship  between  the  operator  and  the 
crime  buster. 

The  American  political  woods  m  1946  were 
alive  with  the  sound  of  a  generation  of  am- 
bitious young  war  veterans  making  their  first 
try  for  public  office:  John  Kennedy  was  run- 
ning for  Congress  In  Boston,  Richard  Nixon 
was  doing  the  same  in  Whlttler;  and  in 
Dallas.  Will  R.  Wilson  Jr.  was  running  for 
district  attorney. 

Wilson's  credentials  were  better  than  most. 
As  an  army  major,  he  had  accepted  the  sword 
of  Japianese  Gen.  Tomoyukl  Tamashlta  In 
the  Philippines.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a 
Confederate  Army  surgeon  and  the  son  of  a 
prosperous  Dallas  businessman.  He  was  ag- 
gressive and  dynamic,  and  his  integrity  wm 
unassaUable. 

And  he  was  a  winner.  He  became  a  pop- 
ular, successful  district  attorney,  making 
well-publicized  forays  against  illegal  gam- 
bling clubs  and  organized  crime.  He  won  a 
second  term  in  1948  and  rode  his  reputation 
as  a  crusader  into  a  seat  on  the  Texas  Su- 
preme Court  In  1950.  becoming,  at  38,  one  of 
the  youngest  Justices  In  the  court's  history. 

But  temperamentally  WUson  was  a  crime 
buster,  more  prosecutor  than  judge,  and  he 
resigned  from  the  bench  in  1956  to  run  for 
state  attorney  general.  He  won  again,  and 
again  he  was  good  at  his  Job. 

His  aseoclatee  remember  him  as  an  un- 
swerving soldier  of  justice.  As  attorney  gen- 
eral he  had  a  whole  state  as  the  stage  for  his 
allegorical  dramas,  and  he  pursued  evU 
wherever  he  detected  it;  he  routed  orga- 
nlzed  crime  in  squalid  Oalveston  on  the 
Oulf :  he  went  after  the  slant-hole  oil  drillers 
who  robbed  their  neighbors'  fields  in  East 
Texas;  he  prosecuted  hundreds  of  high-Inter- 
est loan  sharks;  and  he  drew  Mood  from  one 
of  the  gaudiest  in  the  gnSid  march  of  Ttezas 
swindlers.  BUlle  Sol  Bstes.  His  fellow  attor- 
neys general  were  impreaMd  enough  that  In 
1960  they  selected  blm  m  the  beat  m  tba 
Nation. 
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WlLson  Slimmed  up  hU  a.p>pro«ch  to  crime 
In  a  gloriously  mixed  martial  metaphor: 
"Like  the  old  cavalry  general.  I've  always  be- 
lieved Ln  riding  straight  for  the  aound  of  the 
guns.  Certainly  I  know  that  I  am  deliberately 
turning  my  back  on  the  security  of  a  quiet 
harbor  and  certainly  the  course  we  steer  lies 
through  troubled  waters.  But  that's  where 
need  Is  greatest." 

He  Blao  perceived  subtler  menaces,  lu  In- 
fluence-peddling and  the  intricate  relations 
between  self-serving  Texas  buslneee  opera- 
tors and  politicians.  "Bribery,"  he  said  In 
1962.  "Is  the  greatest  Internal  threat  to  gov- 
ernment which  we  face  .  .  .  the  practice  of 
Influence  as  a  means  of  getting  things  done 
in  government  Is  Increasing."  He  wanted  that 
"business  crime — fast-buck  promoters  In  in- 
surance, oil,  real  estate — oaems  to  be  In- 
creasing," and  that  "Texas  has  not  held  her 
officials  to  a  high  enough  minimum  Etandard 
of  honesty  In  office." 

Wilson  won  three  terms  as  state  attorney 
general,  the  last  one  in  I960,  and  by  1961  he 
felt  ready  for  larger  things.  He  ran  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  seat  vacated  by  Lyndon  John- 
son, and  made  his  first  acquaintance  with 
political  defeat,  finishing  fourth  in  the  spe- 
cial election  won  by  John  Tower.  In  1962  he 
tried  for  governor  and  was  again  fourth.  In 
the  Democratic  primary  won  by  John 
ConnaUy. 

Around  that  time  his  friends  noticed  a 
change  in  Wilson.  He  ae«med  bitter;  resent- 
ful that  the  Democratic  establishment  In 
Texas  had  not  helped  him  when  he  needed  It. 
He  had,  after  all,  paid  hla  duee:  16  years  of 
faithful  party  service,  capped  by  a  major 
role  In  the  Kennedy-Johnaon  cazi^Mlgn  of 
1960.  And  he  felt  betrayed. 

"He  became  obsessive  about  It,"  one  asso- 
ciate recalls.  "He  was  bitter  at  the  entire 
Democratic  party."  He  had  been  an  easy 
winner  for  years  and  no>w  he  was  a  loser. 
He  blamed  Johnson,  Oonnally,  Sam  Raybum 
and  the  party  nabobs  In  general.  Another 
Deraiocrat  thinks  that  television  contributed 
to  his  sudden  collapse.  "He  wa«  terrible  in 
TV  and  that's  what  really  hurt  him,"  he  said. 
His  friends  sensed  an  "anxiety"  about  Wilson 
they  hadn't  seen  before.  He  dropped  out  of 
politics  tor  a  few  years,  and  when  he  resur- 
faced, in  1966,  it  was  as  a  Republican. 

In  1963  he  set  up  a  law  firm  in  Austin  and 
began  representing  some  of  the  biggest  cor- 
porate names  In  Texas.  One  client  was  Hum- 
ble Oil  Company,  a  victim  of  the  slant-hole 
drillers  Wilson  had  efTectlvely  prosecuted.  "I 
brought  Humble  into  the  firm,"  he  said  in  an 
Interview  last  week.  "I  see  no  Impropriety  In 
that.  Other  oil  companies  had  been  hurt  by 
the  slant-hole  drillers  as  well." 

Another  client  was  Prank  W.  Sharp  of 
Houston,  a  millionaire  land  developer  who 
had  built  several  subdivisions  during  Hous- 
ton's explosive  growth  In  the  19408  and  'SOb. 

Wilson  and  Sharp  had  known  each  other,  by 
Sharps  reckoning,  since  the  early  19506.  In 
1960  WlLson  had  been  a  member  (as  attorney 
general)  of  the  three-man  state  banking 
board  when  It  passed  on  a  bank  charter  ap- 
plication filed  by  Sharp  for  his  Sharpstown 
State  Bank,  located  In  a  Houston  subdivision 
he  named  for  himself.  The  state  bank  exam- 
iner had  recommended  the  application  be 
denied  on  grounds  that  there  was  no  need  for 
another  bank  In  the  area.  Wilson  and  State 
Treasurer  Jesse  James  voted  in  favor  of  the 
application,  which  was  duly  granted.  Wilson, 
at  Sharp's  invtutlon.  later  cut  the  ribbon  at 
the  bank's  opening. 

A  year  later  Sharp  got  Into  a  wrangle  with 
the  city  of  Houston  over  water,  sewerage  and 
drainage  projects  in  Sharpstown.  Sharp  main- 
tained that  the  city  should  finance  construc- 
tion of  the  utUltles,  the  city  argued  that 
Houston  and  the  developer  should  split  the 
coat.  When  the  suit  reached  the  court  of  civil 
appeals.  Attorney  Oeneral  Wilson's  office  filed 
a  brief  supporting  Sharp.  The  suit  was  later 


settled  by  a  plan  calling  for  the  city  to  spend 
*4.2  million  and  Sharp  to  pay  a  $£-a-foot  fee 
for  every  new  home  connected  to  the  system. 

Sharp  was  a  tough,  autocratic  baron  with  a 
weakness  for  celebrities.  He  had  built  a  real 
estate  empire  which  he  was  busily  expanding 
Into  finance,  first  in  banking  and  later  In  In- 
Bvirance.  He  enjoyed  the  company  of  famous 
names,  of  well-known  politicians  like  Wilson 
and  of  Houston's  resident  heroes,  the  as- 
tronauts. In  1962  he  had  offered  free  homee 
to  the  seven  original  Mercury  astronauts,  an 
offer  at  first  accepted  and  later  rejected  after 
intervention  by  the  Kennedy  White  House. 

Sharp  was  also  a  patron  of  the  Society  of 
JesuB.  Although  a  Methodist,  he  contributed 
land  for  the  construction  of  a  Jesuit  prepara- 
tory school  in  Sharpstown  and  frequently 
donated  money  and  stock  to  the  order.  In  1969 
he  was  Invited  to  the  Vatican  to  receive  the 
highest  honor  the  Jesuits  can  offer  a  Protes- 
tant, designation  as  a  "founder"  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  He  Is  the  only  American  Prot- 
estant ever  to  hold  that  honor. 

Wilson  had  traded  in  chunks  of  Texas  real 
estate  for  years,  with  consistent  success.  In 
his  1962  gubernatorial  campaign  he  had 
criticized  Governor  Price  Daniel  as  a  "moon- 
lighter" governor  who  averaged  "one  land 
deal  every  ten  days"  while  In  office.  During 
the  12  years  WUson  was  on  the  state  pay- 
roll in  Austin,  first  as  supreme  court  Justice 
and  later  as  attorney  general,  he  was  in- 
volved In  100  real  estate  transactions — an 
average  of  one  every  45  days. 

Wilson  owned  property  in  the  black  ghetto 
of  Austin  as  far  back  as  the  late  1940s.  He 
built  a  number  of  houses  In  East  Austin  In 
the  1960s  and  sold  them  to  blacks  at  7% 
interest.  White  homeowners  in  Austin  were 
paying  as  little  as  4%  on  home  loans  at  that 
time.  "I  was  trying  to  help  blacks  get  hous- 
ing," WUson  said.  "A  lot  of  them  had  to 
pay  higher  Interest  rates,  or  couldnt  get 
loans  at  all.  But  I  had  a  phobia  about  inter- 
est— I  wouldn't  charge  higher  than  7%." 

As  to  his  land-dealing  over  the  years,  Wil- 
son claims:  "There  was  nothing  wrong  with 
it.  Hell.  I'm  proud  of  it.  It  used  to  be  thought 
a  worthwhile  thing  in  this  country  to  make 
money.  Looking  back  now,  the  only  thing 
I'd  do  differently  is  buy  more  property."  He 
said  that  his  land  transactions  amounted  to 
"very  little"  while  he  was  attorney  general. 

Once  he  became  associated  with  Prank 
Sharp.  Wilson  had  a  gifted  land  operator  on 
his  side.  During  the  six  years  he  worked  for 
Sharp  (1963-1969),  WUson  has  calcvUated 
that  his  net  worth  increased  from  9500,000  to 
"approximately  $1.3  million."  Most  of  his 
wealth  was  in  land. 

"Sharp  steered  Wilson  into  good  land 
deals,"  said  a  Sharp  associate.  "He  would  set 
it  up  so  a  profit  was  practically  guaranteed. 
Hell,  bed  buy  the  land  himself  if  he  had 
to." 

Sharp  paid  Wilson  a  $1,000  monthly  re- 
tainer for  representing  his  Sharpstown 
Realty  Company.  Wilson,  In  addition,  fre- 
quently borrowed  money  from  Sharp-con- 
trolled firms,  sometimes  without  collateral. 
In  1964  he  was  granted  two  loans  of  $50,000 
each  by  the  Sharpstown  Realty  Company, 
one  at  A^7>  Interest  and  the  other  at  6%. 
The  loans  were  for  land  purchases.  WUson 
received  several  additional  loans  from  the 
Sharpstown  bank,  consolidating  them  In 
1906  into  one  note  for  $200,000.  This  loan 
was  in  turn  secured  by  the  land  he  had  pur- 
chased in  1964.  The  note  was  repaid  in  1969. 

Sharp,  meantime,  was  dreaming  ever  more 
grandiose  dreams.  He  discussed  buying  Bran- 
Iff  Airlines  and  Installing  astronaut  James 
Lovell  as  chairman  of  the  board.  He  talked 
of  gaining  control  of  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Corp., 
one  of  the  world's  largest.  He  cashed  in  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  borrow- 
ing large  sums  of  money  from  the  Houston 
Jesuit  school  and  shuttling  It  from  one  of 
his  companies  to  another. 

In  1968,  at  Sharp's  urging,  Wilson's  firm 


opened  an  office  la  the  Sharpstown  bank 
building  (rent-free) ,  and  the  firm  began  col- 
lecting another  $1,000  retainer  for  represent- 
ing the  bank. 

Early  In  the  same  year,  Sharp  decided  he 
wanted  National  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Oo., 
a  DaUas  firm  owned  by  former  Qovemor  Al- 
lan Shivers.  (Sharp  was  later  asked  why  he 
bought  It,  and  bis  reply  was  simple  enough: 
"I  don't  know  that  anyone  has  to  answer 
why  they  buy  something.  If  they  want  some- 
thing they  buy  it.")  Wilson  negotiated  the 
purchase  for  Sharp  at  a  price  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion. Sharp  financed  the  deal  partly  through 
$4  mlUlon  in  loans  from  his  bank,  even 
though  it  had  a  legal  loan  limit  of  only  $3 
mlUlon.  The  remaining  $3.5  million  was  bor- 
rowed from  National  Bankers  Life  itseU — a 
bit  of  financial  legerdemain  where  the  com- 
pany is  purchased  with  its  own  money.  Sharp 
has  testified  that  his  principal  advisers  on 
the  NBL  deal  were  Wilson  and  Sharpstown 
bank  president  Joseph  Novotny.  Wilson  dis- 
agrees. "I  did  not  know  then  and  I  don't 
know  now  how  Sharp  got  the  money  to  pay 
for  it,"  be  says.  "He  didn't  consult  me  about 
that." 

Sharp's  friends  agree  that  he  was  not  an 
easy  man  to  advise,  especially  on  business 
matters.  Pormer  NBL  executive  Sam  Stock 
recalled  a  conversation  with  Wilson  about 
Sharp  in  1968.  'I  asked  Mr,  Wilson  If  Sharp 
was  for  real,"  meaning  "financially  solid.' 
Stock  said,  "Mr.  WUson  replied  that  he  prob- 
ably knew  more  about  Mr.  Sharp's  dealings 
than  anyone  In  the  world,  but  he  probably 
didn't  know  10%  of  them." 

After  NBL  was  In  Sharp's  portfoUo,  Wilson 
began  collecting  another  $1,000  monthly  re- 
tainer as  general  counsel  for  the  insurance 
company.  "I  actually  did  very  little  work  for 
the  company,"  he  said.  "I  was  disappointed." 
He  also  had  began  buying  NBL  stock  in  early 
1968. 

Wilson  had  a  role  in  two  even  more  ques- 
tionable Sharp  transactions,  although  he 
contends  his  role  In  both  was  as  a  "patsy." 
The  first.  In  late  1967,  was  Sharp's  use  of 
Wilson  to  pay  fur  the  Installation  of  eaves 
dropping  devices  In  offices  that  were  being 
used  by  examiners  who  were  Investigating 
the  Sharpstown  bank.  Sharp  hired  the 
bugging  exi>ert  and  asked  WUson  to  pay  the 
$2,500  bill  through  bis  law  firm.  Wilson  con- 
tends that  he  did  not  know  what  the  money 
was  for  but  was  assured  by  Novotny  that 
"It  was  aU  right." 

"I  feel  I  was  used,"  WUson  says.  "All  I 
knew  was  that  If  Prank  told  me  to  pay  It 
I'd  get  my  money  back."  WUson  said  that  he 
was  reimbursed  the  $2,500  by  Sharpstown 
State  Bank  for  the  "construction  work." 

The  second  incident  involved  the  use  of 
Wilson's  brokerage  account  to  purchase  NBL 
stock  for  the  wife  of  Ted  Bristol,  a  bank 
examiner  for  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  "I  asked  Wilson,"  Shaji>  said, 
"If  Mrs.  Bristol's  stock  could  be  bought 
through  his  account.  Inasmuch  aa  Bristol 
did  not  have  an  account  in  a  brokerage  firm 
there  in  Austin."  Bristol  was  financed  by  a 
loan  from  Sharp. 

Sharp  said  that  Wilson  agreed,  and  brok- 
erage house  records  show  700  shares  of  NBL 
stock  purchased  in  Wilson's  name  on  Feb. 
20,  1968.  A  copy  of  the  confirmation  records 
obtained  by  Lite  contains  the  name  "Ted 
Bristol"  written  In  longhand  on  the  form. 
Wilson  verifies  that  the  handwriting  Is  hla. 
but  he  claims  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Bris- 
tol's identity.  "It  never  occurred  to  me  to 
ask,"  he  says.  "It  may  sound  naive,  but  I 
didn't  think  about  it.  I  did  a  favor  for  a 
client."  Other  stock  records  obtained  by 
Lirx  show  that  Brlstcd  had  a  stock  account 
in  his  own  name  as  early  as  May  1968. 

Bristol,  who  has  refused  to  comment  on 
the  transaction,  told  Lm  last  week  that  be 
"bad  met  Wilson  only  once,  caauaUy.  about 
three  or  four  years  ago."  He  added,  "I  doubt 
If  he  even  remembers  me."  WUson  says  ha 
doesn't. 
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will  Wilson  moseyed  back  Into  Texas  pol- 
itics in  1966  as  a  RepubUcan,  supporting 
John  Tower  against  Democrat  Waggoner 
CsxT  in  the  Senate  race.  In  1968  he  led  a 
Republican  campaign  task  force  on  crime 
and  law  enforcement,  and  he  let  It  be  known 
that  he  was  wUllng  to  run  for  governor  on 
the  GOP  ticket.  Instead  he  managed  guber- 
natorial candidate  Paul  Egger's  campaign. 

But  in  January  1969,  Wilson  rose  again.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Senator  Tower,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  selected  him  to  be  assistant  at- 
torney general  In  charge  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Criminal  Division,  the  top  federal 
law  enforcement  Job.  The  old  crime  buster 
was  back  at  it.  In  the  Jiistlce  Department  he 
Qulckly  became  known  to  career  lawyers  as 
"the  sheriff,"  a  shoot-from-the-hlp  lawman 
who  often  charged  first  and  got  the  facts 
later. 

WUson  closed  his  legal  business  In  Texas, 
though  he  continued  to  deal  in  land  and 
stock  even  after  moving  to  Washington.  He 
took  charge  In  his  new  Job  confidently,  assxir- 
Ing  early  visitors  that  he  expected  to  "vripe 
out  organized  crime  in  a  year  or  two,"  direct- 
ing the  special  organized  crime  "strike 
forces."  and  investigating  everyone  from  for- 
mer Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to 
fugitive  love  chUd  Timothy  Leary.  The  heart 
of  a  Puritan  beat  on,  however.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  prevent  an 
art  dealer  from  importing  an  exhibit  of  erotic 
paintings  by  European  masters.  WUson  con- 
fronted the  dealer  and  demanded,  "When  are 
you  going  to  get  out  of  this  obscenity 
racket?" 

He  was  intensely  partisan.  Career  lawyers 
were  stunned  to  learn  that  he  was  asking  Job 
applicants  about  their  views  on  the  Vietnam 
war  He  was  siispicious  of  men  who  had 
served  under  the  Democrats,  apparently  faU- 
Ing  to  realize  that  many  had  served  adminis- 
trations of  both  parties. 

Wilson's  interest  In  his  Job  seemed  to  lag 
as  time  went  on.  He  returned  to  Texas  more 
and  more  frequently,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  Washington  time  to  private  business 
dealings.  Staff  members  conferring  with  him 
were  often  interrupted  whUe  he  took  tele- 
phone calls  from  his  broker.  He  soon  had  the 
worst  absentee  record  of  any  assistant  attor- 
ney general. 

In  early  1969  he  quizzed  several  Criminal 
Division  lawyers  about  his  old  friend  Prank 
Sharp.  Sharp  had  been  under  Investigation 
(but  never  prosecuted)  In  the  mld-'606.  Only 
after  his  subordinates  told  him  they  consid- 
ered Sharp  a  swindler  did  WUson  reveal  that 
he  had  represented  him. 

Wilson  sold  his  renuiinlng  shares  of  NBL 
stock  Just  after  taking  office  lu  January.  The 
stock  remained  listed  in  his  name  at  the 
brokerage.  Goodbody  &  Company,  untU  No- 
vember of  that  year,  but  WUson's  sales  slips 
confirm  that  he  closed  out  his  interest  in 
February. 

He  did,  however,  receive  a  $30,000  unse- 
cured loan  from  the  Sharpstown  bank  in 
Augtist  of  1970,  when  the  Sharp  empire  was 
already  beginning  to  wobble.  WUson  repaid 
the  loan  by  March  of  1971,  by  which  time 
charges  had  been  filed  against  Sharp.  "If  I'd 
thought  about  It  or  about  being  In  this  posi- 
tion" (his  Justice  Department  post),  Wilson 
says  now.  "I  wotUdn't  have  done  it.  But  that 
didn't  even  occiir  to  me."  Wilson  says  that 
"as  far  as  I  remember"  he  did  not  know  of 
any  federal  investigation  of  Sharp  at  the  time 
he  got  the  loan. 

Back  in  Houston,  Frank  Sharp  was  dem- 
onstrating that  his  reach  exceeded  his  grasp. 
In  1969  and  1970  be  began  to  spin  so  many 
financial  webs  that  it  virUl  take  a  generation 
of  attorneys  to  explain  them.  (And  no  one 
but  other  attorneys  wUl  understand  even 
then.  The  case  wUl  be  a  "moveable  feast"  for 
lawyers,  WUson  says.)  Sharp  created  new 
companies,  propped  up  one  firm  with  the 
questionable  assets  of  another,  shifted  fig- 
ures from  one  sheet  to  another  like  some 
deranged  chess  player. 


It  all  began  to  come  apart  in  1970.  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  charged  Sharp  with  several  va- 
rieties of  fraud,  and  speclficaUy  with  conspir- 
ing with  others  to  manipulate  (artificially 
inflate)  the  price  of  National  Bankers  Life 
Insurance  stock. 

Sharp  testified  before  the  SEC  that  he  had 
In  effect  bribed  several  prominent  leaders  of 
the  Texas  Democratic  party.  Including  Gov- 
ernor Preston  Smith.  House  Speaker  Ous 
Mutscher  and  others,  by  arranging  for  them 
to  make  a  profit  on  NBL  stock  In  exchange 
for  passage  of  a  bUl  which  would  exempt  his 
bank  from  certain  federal  restrictions.  He 
considered  such  restrictions  pesky.  Sharp 
stated  that  he  felt  he  had  a  "tacit  under- 
standing" with  the  legislators  that  they 
would  help  pass  his  bUl.  which  was  even- 
tually passed — and  then  vetoed  by  Governor 
Smith.  The  SEC  suit  was  filed  the  day  before 
Governor  Smith  was  inaugurated  for  his 
third  term. 

The  Sharpstown  bank  promptly  coUapsed, 
the  first  Houston  bank  In  memory  to  do  so. 
NBI  and  another  Sharp-controlled  Insurance 
company  went  into  receivership,  half  a 
dozen  state  and  federal  investigations  began 
revving  up,  and  Democratic  politicians  be- 
gan screaming  like  wounded  razorbacks. 
Hundreds  of  Innocent  Investors  and  bank  de- 
positors were  In  danger  of  losing  their  money. 
And  the  biggest  loser  of  all  was  the  Jesuit 
preparatory  school,  which  the  SEC  said  had 
been  taken  for  a  holy  $6  mUlion. 

"Sharp  conned  everyone,"  said  a  former 
officer  of  his  empire.  "He  conned  the  Jesuits, 
he  conned  the  pope,  he  conned  the  astro- 
nauts [Lovell  was  a  director  of  NBL,  and 
other  astronauts  had  been  given  stock],  he 
conned  the  politicians,  and  then  he  conned 
the  Justice  Department." 

The  last  charge  brought  the  issue  right 
back  around  to  WIU  WUson.  The  Justice  De- 
partment, it  developed,  had  agreed  to  with- 
draw all  charges  against  Sharp  except  for  two 
relatively  minor  ones  (seUlng  unregistered 
stock  and  making  a  false  entry  in  a  ledger 
book)  in  exchange  for  his  cooperation  In  the 
federal  investigation.  Sharp  was  quietly  sen- 
tenced to  three  years'  probation  and  a  fine 
of  $5,000.  At  this  news,  Texas  Democrats  sent 
up  a  new  chorus  of  howls  in  the  prairie  night. 

The  Democrats  suspected  WUson  of  mas- 
terminding the  federal  case  in  an  exercise 
of  deferred  but  delicious  political  revenge. 
WUson  claimed  no  knowledge  of  the  SBC  in- 
vestigation prior  to  November  1970,  and  said 
he  disqualified  himself  from  the  case  as  soon 
as  he  learned  of  it.  The  decision  to  grant 
immunity  to  Sharp  was  made  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Richard  Klelndlenst,  after 
It  was  arranged  by  Houston  U.S.  Attorney 
Anthony  Farrls. 

In  June  1970,  however,  WUson  was  visited 
at  his  Washington  home  by  Sharpstown  bank 
president  Joe  Novotny.  "He  asked  if  I  knew 
about  an  SEC  investigation,"  WUson  said, 
•and  I  said  I  didn't.  I  wouldn't  have  known 
even  If  there  had  been  one."  Novotny  told 
him,  WUson  said,  about  recent  Sharp  maneu- 
vers Involving  NBL  and  a  series  of  holding 
companies.  "I  told  Novotny  that  I  saw  trou- 
ble coming  out  of  It,"  he  said.  The  visit  lasted 
only  30  minutes  or  an  hour.  WUson  said,  and 
then  Novotny  went  on  to  New  York. 

WUl  Wilson,  the  crusading  district  attor- 
ney, the  attorney  general  with  righteous  zeal 
burning  In  his  eyes,  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  victim  of  his  environment.  The  "prac- 
tice of  Influence  as  a  means  of  getting  things 
done  In  government."  which  he  condemned 
in  1962,  the  whole  network  of  connections 
between  politicians  and  businessmen,  the 
machinations  of  men  motivated  by  vanity 
and  greed  and  power,  may  have  snared  him 
as  It  has  so  many  before  him.  In  Texas  and 
elsewhere. 

Wilson  sits  in  his  large  office  In  the  Justice 
Department  now  and  thinks  about  Prank 
Sharp — and  his  thoughts  collide. 

"You've  got  to  understand  Sharp,"  he  says. 


"He  is  a  generous  sort  of  man.  He  liked  to 
help  people.  He  helped  lltaraUy  thousands  of 
people  one  way  or  another.  He  was  kind  of 
the  little  guy's  capitalist.  He  was  generotis  to 
churches. 

"There's  a  Greek  tragedy  in  this  thing. 
Sharp  was  a  Horatio  Alger  story  untU  .  .  , 
I've  watched  it  in  people.  As  long  as  they 
stick  to  what  they  know,  they  do  well.  Frank 
should  have  stuck  to  real  estate. 

"I  can't  think  of  him  as  a  swindler.  In 
hindsight  I  shotUd  have  known  that  he  didn't 
have  the  restraints  it  takes  to  .  .  ."  WUson 
did  not  finish  the  sentence.  "He's  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  runs  off  with  other  people's 
money.  He's  a  power  man,  not  greed. 

"What  I  regret  is  that  I  didn't  push  him 
against  the  wall  and  teU  him  to  stay  out  of 
the  Insurance  business.  I  feel  like  I  faUed 
him  that  way. 

"You  don't  have  to  believe  me."  Wilson 
went  on,  "but  I  spent  30  years  in  public  life 
and  never  did  anything  dishonest  and  I 
haven't  done  anything  dishonest  In  this 
thing."  At  the  moment  no  charges  have  been 
brought  against  him,  but  whether  he  vplll 
keep  his  Job  or  not  is  an  open  question. 

A  brother  attorney,  a  Texan,  sees  Wilson 
as  more  naive  than  corrupt.  "Will  WUson," 
he  says,  "is  finding  out  things  about  himself 
that  he  didn't  know."  To  another  attorney. 
"WUson  made  the  classic  lawyers'  mistake. 
He  went  Into  business  with  his  client." 


JOHN  STENNIS:  STATESMAN 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  GRirriN)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
impeachable character  and  unexceUed 
ability  of  Senator  John  C.  Stentos  has 
been  known  to  Mlssissippians  for  many 
years.  He  truly  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
statesmen  of  our  time. 

Senator  Stennis  has  the  reputation 
for  fighting  for  what  he  thinks  is  right 
for  this  Nation.  He  is  convincing,  force- 
ful, tireless,  and  determined  in  legisla- 
tive battles.  Yet,  he  always  conducts 
himself  as  the  gentleman  that  he  is. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1971,  contained  an  article  ex- 
amining Senator  Stehnis'  leadership 
role  in  obtaining  Senate  approval  of  the 
draft  bill.  Written  by  James  Doyle,  Star 
staff  writer,  I  think  the  article  accu- 
rately describes  the  forceful  character  of 
this  outstanding  statesman. 

Also,  the  article  points  up  that  good 
legislation  is  written  only  through  long 
and  hard  mental  and  physical  labor.  Mr. 
Doyle  wrote  of  Senator  Stknnis: 

He  stood  by  his  chair  each  day  while  his 
opponents  held  news  conferences  and  out- 
lined their  strategy  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  aforemen- 
tioned article  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 
Seven -Month  Etfobt:  Stknnis  Plows  Cniwb 
THE  Dratt  Opposition 
(By  James  Doyle) 

There  had  been  seven  months  of  talking 
and  maneuvering  on  the  draft  bUl,  first  in 
committee,  then  on  the  floor  and  then  back 
In  committee. 

It  all  ended  yesterday  with  John  Cornelius 
Stennis,  the  70-year-old  Junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  stonding  by  his  desk  and  allow- 
ing a  nervous  smUe  as  time  ran  out  on  the 
opposition. 

During  aU  those  months,  the  opponents 
had  come  and  gone,  fioatlng  their  amend- 
ments, gathering  some  headlines  and  passing 
on  to  less  boring  or  strenuous  exercise. 

Stennis  went  the  distance. 
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A  srmAioHT  rtnutow 


In  the  new  cities  and  the  dustjr  towns  of 
Mississippi,  John  stennls  Is  remembered  for 
his  constant  campaign  slogan:  "I  will  plow 
a  straight  furrow  right  down  to  the  end  of 
my  row." 

It's  a  bit  unwleldiy  on  a  roadside  billboard, 
but  it  perfectly  fits  the  man  who  heads  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  draft  bill  was  John  Stennls'  latest 
furrow.  He  had  predicted  last  spring  that  the 
fight  over  the  draft  would  be  long  and  bitter. 

And  although  the  interruptions  were  many 
and  the  detours  boldly  marked,  Stennls  was 
on  the  floor  every  day  seeing  that  the  Senate 
did  not  stray  from  the  path  he  had  planned. 

In  all  there  were  54  amendments  offered, 
most  of  them  defeated  on  roll  call  votes. 
Soma  days,  Stennls  held  the  floor  and  de- 
bated against  Ave  different  amendments  la 
an  afternoon. 

Almost  always,  when  the  day  drew  to  a 
close,  Stennls  was  the  only  man  who  had 
been  on  the  Senate  floor  almost  continuously 
And  almost  always  he  had  won  his  way. 

STXMNIS   BTHATICT 

He  stood  by  his  chair  each  day,  often  in  a 
navy-blue  suit  and  a  red  necktie,  while  his 
opponents  held  news  conferences  and  out- 
lined  their  strategy  to  the  press. 

Stennls  suffered  all  the  Insults  to  his  body 
and  his  soul,  although  not  always  cheerily. 
He  negotiated  with  the  opposition  and  ca- 
joled friends.  He  whipped  his  staff  to  turn 
out  more  speeches,  to  keep  up  with  the 
latest  moves  of  the  opposition. 

On  May  19.  two  weeks  into  the  debate, 
majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield  offered  his 
amendment  calling  for  a  60-percent  reduc- 
tion In  European  forces.  After  a  debate  that 
sent  the  White  House  Into  a  frenzy  of  activ- 
ity, it  was  defeated  36  to  61. 

On  June  16,  the  most  publicized  of  the 
anti-war  amendments,  the  McOovern-Hat- 
fleld  proposal  calling  for  a  Dec.  31  troop 
withdrawal  deadline,  was  voted  on  after  a 
public  campaign  and  lobbying  effort.  It  was 
defeated  43  to  55. 

Stennls  had  debated  36  amendments.  He 
was  to  handle  16  more  before  the  passage  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  on  June  23  which 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Indochina  within  nine  months.  And  there 
were  more  to  come. 

On  June  34,  the  Senate  passed  the  draft 
bin  for  the  first  time,  and  Stennls  com- 
menced a  series  of  negotiations  with  his 
counterpart  In  the  House,  Rep.  F.  Edward 
Hubert.  D-La.  Stennls  tried  to  salvage  the 
Mansfield  amendment  from  Armed  Services 
Committee  hawks.  He  failed  to  salvage  much. 
and  many  of  his  Senate  colleagues  suspected 
that  Stennls  wasnt  troubled  by  that. 

The  actions  of  the  conference  committee — 
slashing  both  servicemen's  pay  raises  and 
the  Mansfield  amendment — offered  the  drafl 
opponents  their  greatest  opening. 

PSCSICTTON  OF  DKTXAT 

When  the  matter  came  to  the  floor  last 
Thursday.  Stennls'  lieutenants  advised  him 
he  would  lose  by  four  or  five  votes. 

In  the  cloakroom  he  went  to  Mansfield  and 
requested — almost  demanded — a  postpone- 
ment as  a  matter  of  courtesy  for  a  senior 
committee  chairman. 

Mansfield  left  it  up  to  the  Senate  and 
Stennls  made  his  plea  to  his  colleagues. 

"I  am  not  asking  for  any  favors,"  Stennls 
told  the  overflowing  chamber.  "This  la  not 
a  personal  matter,  I  repeat.  But  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  this  an  official  request  .  .  . 
Give  me  jtist  a  little  more  time  .  .  .  Just  two 
or  three  or  four  more  calendar  days." 

Stennls  won  a  single  day's  delay,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  White  House  and  the  top  brass 
of  the  Pentagon,  he  mustered  his  forces,  split 
his  foes,  and  managed  to  get  a  new  senator, 
Robert  T.  Stafford  of  Vermont,  sworn  in  a 
day  early. 

He  won  by  11  votes. 


WORLD  PARLIAMENTARIANS  PETI- 
TION FOR  U.S.  WITHDRAWAL 
FROM  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzitc)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body  to  the  significant 
presentation  which  took  place  yesterday. 

Three  Members  of  Congress.  RQire- 
sentatives  Rixgle,  Mttchill,  and  myself, 
had  the  very  great  privilege  of  receiving 
two  members  of  the  British  Parliament 
representing  635  parliamentarians  from 
the  legislatures  of  nine  countries.  Messrs. 
Frank  AUaun  and  John  Mendelsohn  were 
here  to  present  the  petition  which  urged 
the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  forces 
from  Vietnam,  the  cessation  of  all  bomb- 
ing attacks,  and  a  fixed  and  early  with- 
drawal date  in  1971.  We  were  Joined  by 
Mr.  Ryaw,  Mr.  Buhton,  and  Mr.  Bing- 
ham on  the  Capitol  steps,  and  the  two 
members  of  Parliament  later  presented 
the  petition,  on  behalf  of  its  635  signers, 
to  the  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Carl  Albert. 

The  delegation  could  not  have  come  at 
a  more  opportune  time:  Urging  the  ces- 
sation of  b<Mnbings  as  the  United  States 
resumed  bombings  on  North  Vietnam 
on  September  20,  urging  the  early  1971 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  as  the  Senate 
and  the  House  continued  their  failure  to 
legislate  a  date  certain  for  withdrawal, 
and  when  the  upcoming  rigged  South 
Vietnamese  election  removes  the  last 
prop  for  President  Nixon's  refusal  to  set 
a  date. 

Each  successive  Qallup  poll,  each  con- 
gessional  questionnaire  response  from 
constituents,  reaffirms  that  Americans  no 
longer  wish  to  be  pawns  in  the  chess 
game  of  political  suicide.  Undoubtedly  a 
Gallup  poll  taken  of  a  worldwide  con- 
stituency would  demonstrate  the  same 
conclusion:  The  United  States  must  dis- 
associate itself  from  the  savage  fighting 
taking  place  in  Indochina  and  it  must 
do  so  now. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-five  legislators 
from  nine  countries  want  their  counter- 
parts in  the  United  States  to  unite  to 
end  this  outrageous  war.  I  beg  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  Chamber  to 
heed  their  sentiments. 

We  can  end  the  war.  We  have  the 
power  and  the  obligation  to  do  so.  We 
will  have  half  a  dozen  opportunities  to 
stop  the  fimding  for  the  war  in  our  votes 
on  a  series  of  defense  appropriations  said 
conference  reports  coming  to  the  floor 
before  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

Let  us  respect  and  respond  to  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people,  the  out- 
cries of  civilized  people  everywhere,  and 
the  petitions  of  our  respected  colleagues 
and  9x1  to  end  the  war  in  Indochina. 

At  this  point  I  present  the  petition  to 
Congress: 

BmrnsH  Pau.iai«ntarun8   PrrmoN  roa 

Pkacx  in  Vietnam 
We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  share  with  parliamentarians 
in  other  countries,  a  growing  dismay  at  the 
prolongation  and  extension  of  the  war  in 
Indochina. 

We  call  on  memhtrs  of  parliament 
througfiout  the  world  to  join  us  In  §igntng 


and  sending  to  the  United  States  Congreu 
this  declaration  that: 

We  urge  the  withdrawal  from.  Indochina  ot 
all  American  military  forces  and  materiala 
Including  air  and  naval  forces,  and  the  c«a- 
satlon  of  aU  bombing  attacks  tram  baaca 
either  within  or  outside  Indochina — at  an 
early  and  fixed  date  during  1071. 

LoU>      BXOCXWAT, 

Ian   Mtkaido, 
Members  of  Parliament. 

MXMBXKS   or   PARUAMXNT 

Andrew  Faulds,  Sir  Myer  Galpern,  Tom 
Drlberg,  Stan  Orm,  Tom  McMUlan,  T.  Alec 
Jones,  Marcus  Upton,  Raphael  Tuck,  Eric 
Heffer.  Will  arlfllths,  Maurice  Orbach.  Albert 
Booth,  Kevin  McNamara,  Lewis  Carter-Jonea, 
Jim  SUlars,  David  Reed,  John  A.  Cunning- 
ham, Hugh  Jenkins,  Prank  McElhone,  Alfred 
Morris,  Arthur  Davidson,  and  Oerald  Kauf- 
man. 

Robert  Shelden,  Renee  Short,  Robert  Parry, 
Robert  Hughes  (Aberdeen  North),  Maurice 
S.  MUler.  Pred  Evens,  Nell  Klnnock,  Michael 
Foot.  James  BenneU,  A.  W.  StaOlard,  John 
Rankin,  Joan  Lester,  Michael  O'Halloran 
Robert  Hughes,  Dennis  Skinner,  GeolTrey 
Rhodes,  John  Mendelson,  Arthur  Latham, 
Michael  English,  Tom  Swain,  John  Fraser' 
and  David  Stoddart. 

Bruce  Douglas  Mann,  Reg.  Preeson,  Alex 
Eadle.  Leslie  Huckfleld,  David  Weltzman, 
Paul  Rose.  Ken  Lomas,  David  Lamble,  Reg 
Prentice,  John  Parker,  Laurie  Pavltt,  Brian 
O-Malley,  John  Sllkln,  Arthur  Blenklnsop, 
James  Sillars,  Sidney  Bidwell,  Norman  Atkin- 
son. Russell  Kerr,  Prank  Allaun,  Ray  Car- 
ter, and  Lena  Jeger. 

Caerwyn  E.  Roderrlck,  Ted  Fletcher,  Mrs 
Joyce  Butler,  Leo  Abse,  M.  Bearry,  E.  Ferny- 
hough,  D.  Clark,  J.  Silverman,  Tom  Pendry. 
L.  Spriggs.  R.  Kelley,  A.  E.  P.  Duffy.  William' 
MoUoy.  Tom  Torney,  R.  Woof,  Tom  DaJyell, 
Michael  Barnes,  John  Prescott,  Hugh  O 
Brown,  Will  Wilson,  and  Bernadette  DevUn. 

(The  following  is  an  extract  from  letter  of 
June  15,  1971  from  Mr.  J.  p.  Cairns,  M.P. 
(Member  of  Labor) ,  House  of  Representatives, 
Parliament  of  Australia.) 

"Hereunder  the  names  of  the  Australian 
Members  of  Parliament  who  have  signed 
the  British  Parliamentarians  Petition  for 
Peace  In  Vietnam.  Should  you  require  the 
actual  signatures,  would  you  please  advise 
and  I  will  send  them  to  you: 

L.  H.  Barnard,  M.H.R.  (Deputy  Leader  of 
the  Opposition);  L.  J.  Reynolds,  M.H.R. ,  B. 
Cohen,  M.H.R.,  Senator  J.  Keefe,  P.  Crean, 
M.H.R.,  P.  M.  Klrwan,  M.H.R.,  R.  A.  Patter- 
son, M.HJI.,  T.  Uren,  M.H.R.,  Senator  J.  M. 
VPheeldon,  Dr.  M.  H.  Case.  M.H.R.,  and  O. 
W.  A.  Duthie,  M.H.R. 

G.  M.  Bryant,  M.H.R.,  Senator  O.  Poyser, 
Senator  J.  P.  Toohey.  A.  D.  Praser,  M.H.R., 
H.  J.  Garrlck,  M.H.R.,  Senator  J.  A.  Mialvihllli 
R.  Connor,  M.H.R.,  N.  K.  Poster,  M.H.R., 
L.  Johnson.  M.H.R.,  W.  G.  Hayden.  M.H.R., 
and  C.  J.  Hurford,  M.H.R. 

M.  H.  Nlcholls,  M.H.R.,  L.  G.  Wallls,  M.HJl.. 
Senator  A.  G.  Poke.  Senator  D.  N.  Cameron, 
P.  R.  Birrell,  M.H.R.,  Senator  C.  P.  Ridley. 
Senator  J.  L.  Cavanagh,  K.  L.  Johnson, 
M.H.R.,  H.  J.  Mclvor,  M.H.R.,  H.  A.  Jenkins, 
M.HJl.,  C.  E.  Griffiths,  M.H.R.,  and  Senator 
J.  O'Byrne. 

(The  following  Is  an  extract  from  letter  of 
June  18th.  1971  from  Mr  Andrew  Brewln, 
Member  of  Parliament.  House  of  Commons, 
Ottawa,  Canada. ) 

"A  group  of  Canadian  Parliamentarians 
wish  to  endorse  your  petition.  I  enclose  the 
petition  and  list  of  names  for  you  to  send 
on  to  the  appropriation  authorities  In  the 
US.  Congress." 

MEMBES    or    PARLIAMENT,    CONSTITUXNCT,    AND 
P80VINCX 

Thomas  S.  Barnett,  Comox-Albernl,  British 
Columbia. 

Les.  O.  Benjamin,  Reglna-Lake  Centra, 
Saskatchewan. 
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Derek  Blackburn,  Brant,  Ontario. 

Andrew  Brewln,  Greenwood,  Ontario. 

J.  Edward  Broadbent,  Oshawa-Whltby, 
Ontario. 

John  Burton.  Reglna  East,  Saskatchewan. 

T.  C.  Douglas,  Nanalmo-Cowlchan-The  Is- 
lands, British  Columbia. 

R.  Gordon  Fairweather,  Fundy -Royal.  New 
Brunswick. 

John   Gilbert,   Broadview,   Ontario. 

A.  Gleave,  Saskatoon-Brlggar,  Saskatche- 
wan. 

Randolph  Harding,  Kootenay  West,  British 
Columbia. 

Frank  Howard,  Skeena.  British  Columbia. 

Stanley  Knowles,  Winnipeg  North  Centre, 
Manitoba. 

David  Lewis,  York   South,  Ontario. 

David  MacDonald,  Egmont,  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Grace  Maclnnls,  Vancouver-Klngsway. 
British  Columhbia. 

Barry  Mather,  Surrey,  British  Coltxmbia. 

Lome  Nystrom,  Yorkton-Melvllle,  Sas- 
katchewan. 

David  Orlikow,  Winnipeg  North,  Manitoba. 

Arnold  Peters,  Tamlskamlng,  Ontario. 

Mark  W.  Rose.  Praser  Valley  West,  British 
Columbia. 

Douglas  C.  Rowland,  Selkirk,  Manitoba. 

Max   Saltsman,   Waterloo.   Ontario. 

John  L.  Skoberg,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan. 

Rod  Thomson,  Battleford-Handeraley, 
Saskatchewan. 

Harold  E.  Winch,  Vancouver  East,  British 
Columbia. 

(The  following  Is  extract  from  letter  of 
June  3rd,  1071,  from  Helsinki,  Finland) 

"Your  Petition  has  been  \manlmo\isly 
signed  by  all  Members  of  the  Finnish  Social 
Democratic  Group  present  In  Parliament. 
Please  find  attached  a  list  of  the  signatories. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"ESKO    NiSKANEM. 

"Chairman." 

MEMBERS    OP   FINNISH    PARLIAMENT 

E^sko  Nlskanen,  Kalevl  Sorsa,  Valde  Neval- 
ainen,  Ralf  Frlberg,  Bror  LUlqvlst,  A-V. 
Perheentupa,  Ulf  Sundqvlst,  Erkkl  Tuomioja, 
Matti  Ahde,  Kalsa  Raatlkainen,  Osmo 
Kalpalnen,  Paavo  Tllllkalnen,  Ilmo 
Paananen,  Selja  Karklnen,  Mauno  Forsman, 
Sulo  Hostlla,  Aksell  Roden,  Edit  Terasto, 
Sylvl  Siltanen,  Tyyne  Paaslvuori,  K.  P.  Ha- 
apasalo,  and  Walto  Kakela. 

Vaino  Vllponleml.  Talsto  Slnlsalo,  Mattl 
Kolvunen,  Anna-Lilsa  Tlekso,  Ele  Alenlus, 
Lauri  Kantola,  Helkkl  Mustonen,  Kauko  Tom- 
minen,  Toivo  Asvlk,  Kalsu  Weckmen,  Lauha 
Mannlsto,  Terho  Pursiainen,  Pauli  Rasanen, 
Heimo  Rekonen,  Anna-Lllsa  Joklnen,  NlUo 
Koekenniemi,  Mattl  Jarvenpaa,  Enslo  Lalne, 
and  Ralner  Vlrtanen. 

Tellervo  Kolvlsto,  Salme  Myyrylalnen. 
Aune  Salama,  Kaarle  Salmlvuorl,  Ann! 
Flinck,  Reino  Brellin,  Slnlkka  Luja,  XTlJas 
Makela,  Eero  Salo,  Eell  Leplsto,  Sakarl  Knuut- 
tila.  Urho  Knuutl,  Vetkko  Helle,  Marglt 
E^kman,  Vaino  Turunen,  V.  O.  Malnen,  Keljo 
Suksi,  Elno  Lolkkanen,  Ukl  VoutUalnen, 
Heikkl  Hykkaala,  Arvo  Ahonen,  and  Valde- 
mar  Sandelln. 

Paavo  Altlo,  Kauko  HJerppe,  Hertta  Ku- 
usinen,  Irma  Roanell,  Nlllo  Nlemlnen,  Kuuno 
Konkonen.  Sllrl  Lehmonen,  Penttl  Lledes, 
Pekka  SaUa,  Helvl  Nlskanen,  Veikko  Saarto, 
Pauli  Puhakka,  Olll  Suoml,  Aame  Kosklnen, 
Veikko  Salmi,  AuUs  Juvela,  Mir  jam  Tuomln- 
en,  and  Veikko  J.  Rytkonen. 

AITOTJST  6,   1071. 
Lord  Brock  WAT, 
Ian  MntARDO,  M.P. 
Parliament  House, 
London. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Malt- 
ese Parliament  wish  to  endorse  your  petition, 
which  appears  hereunder,  and  to  send  our 
names  to  the  appropriate  authorities  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

We  urge  the  withdrawal  from  Indochina  of 
all  American  military  forces  and  materiala 
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including  air  and  naval  forces,  and  the  ces- 
sation of  all  bombing  attacks  from  bases 
either  within  or  outside  Indochina,  at  an 
early  and  fixed  date  during  1971. 

John  Buttlgleg.  MJ>. — Malta  Labour  Party. 

Evelyn  Bonacl.  MP. — Malta  Labour  Party. 

Joseph  M.  Baldacchlno.  M.P. — Malta  La- 
bour Party. 

Joseph  P.  Sclberras.  M.P. — Malta  Labour 
Party. 

John  Dalll.  M.P. — Malta  Labour  Party. 

Paul  Carachi.  M.P. — Malta  Labour  Party. 

Calcldon  Agius.  M.P. — Malta  Labour  Party. 


FORCED  SCHOOL  BUSING  IS  CREAT- 
ING A  CLIMATE  OP  VIOLENCE 

(Mr.  BROYHTT.Ti  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permissicxi  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  L.  Brooks  Patterson,  attorney 
for  the  National  Action  Group  opposing 
the  court-ordered  busing  plan  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  has  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
the  bombing  of  10  school  buses  and  the 
violence  which  took  place  during  the 
first  2  days  of  putting  the  plan  into  ef- 
fect. Mr.  Patterson  blamed  radical  groups 
and,  as  reported  by  the  UPI  declared: 

We  disclaim  them;  we  don't  need  them; 
we  don't  want  them. 

Violence,  by  whomever  perpetrated,  is 
of  course  to  be  deplored.  Neither  the 
bombing  of  the  buses  nor  any  other  vio- 
lence that  occurred  in  Pontiac  is  excus- 
able. But  violence  in  Pontiac  has  dravm 
attention  to  several  significant  fau:ts: 
First,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
the  Swann  case  has  fermented  strong 
protest  in  a  Northern  city;  second,  the 
Swann  case  has  fermented  protest 
against  forced  school  busing  in  the  very 
city  which  builds  most  of  the  coimtry's 
buses;  third,  because  it  demands  forced 
busing,  if  necessary,  to  achieve  desegre- 
gation, the  Swann  decision  has  touched 
the  sensitive  American  "freedom  nerve" ; 
it  has  created  a  climate  of  violence  In 
which  violence,  by  whomever  perpetrated 
may  easily  occur. 

The  Pontiac  story  points  very  ob- 
viously to  the  need  for  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resoluticm  651  to  initiate  action 
to  re-create  a  climate  of  reason  and  free- 
dom. I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  news  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  relating  to  the  subject  of 
these  remarks : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  0,  1071] 

Nine  STtJDENTs  Httrt  n*  Pontiac  Clash 

Protesters  carrying  American  flags  and  dar- 
ing bus  to  run  over  them  demonstrated  today 
against  a  court-ordered  school  busing  plan. 
A  leader  of  the  opposition  demanded  that 
all  schools  be  closed  "until  they  can  be 
made  safe  for  our  children." 

Eight  white  students  and  one  black  were 
injured  In  scuffies  at  the  Lincoln  Jimlor  High 
School  on  this  second  day  of  protests  against 
the  desegregation  plan. 

Nine  persons  were  arrasted  at  the  school 
bus  depot — five  men  for  blocking  buses,  two 
men  for  throwing  stink  bombs  into  buses  and 
two  women  for  disorderly  conduct. 

Mrs.  Irene  McCabe,  a  36-year-oId  mother 
of  three,  demanded  that  the  school  In  the 
a4,(X)0-pupU  system  be  oloaed.  She  made  the 
demand  In  a  confrontation  with  the  school 
superintendent,  Dana  Whltmer. 

Mrs.  McCabe  Is  bead  of  the  National  Action 


Group,  the  center  of  the  white  opposition  to 
busing  In  this  city,  which  builds  most  ol  the 
country's  school  buses. 

WOMAN    WITH    FLAG 

One  woman  carrying  an  American  flag  and 
taunting  a  bus  driver  with  "you  cant  run 
over  the  American  flag"  was  moved  trom  the 
bus's  path  by  the  police.  Other  protesters 
chanted  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  sang 
"God  Bless  America." 

Superintendent  Whltmer  said  attendance 
on  the  second  day  of  classes  was  about  the 
same  as  yesterday,  when  about  80  percent  of 
the  children  reported  for  classes.  But  figures 
presented  by  blm  showed  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  white  parents  50  per  cent  over-all 
and  even  higher  In  the  elementary  schools 
were  heeding  the  boycott  while  more  than 
76  percent  of  the  city's  8,000  black  students 
were  In  classes. 

At  a  short  news  conference  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cabe denounced  radical  groups  who  she  said 
caused  the  violence.  Then  she  met  briefly 
with  Mr.  Whltmer  In  his  office. 

She  demanded  that  he  use  his  emergency 
powers  to  close  the  schools  or  ask  the  school 
board  to  do  so.  Mr.  Whltmer  said  he  would 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  board,  but  said 
It  was  his  personal  opinion  that  the  events 
did  not  warrant  closing. 

Mrs.  McCabe,  wearing  a  wine-colored  mlni- 
dres^  stormed  out  of  his  office  cursing.  Asked 
by  reporters  U  she  was  satlsfled,  she  an- 
swered, "That  man  can't  satisfy  me.  He 
doesn't  have  the  guts." 

L.  Brooks  Patterson,  attorney  for  the  Na- 
tional Action  Groiq}.  said  the  violence  of  the 
last  two  days  and  the  earlier  bombing  of  10 
empty  buses  In  a  school  parking  lot  had  been 
the  work  of  radical  groups  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Nazi  party,  now  called  the  National 
Socialist  White  People's  party,  the  Ku  Klux 
EQan  and  the  ultra  right-wing  organiza- 
tions Statecraft  and  Breakthrough. 

"We  disclaim  their  help;  we  dont  need 
them;  we  don't  want  them."  Mr.  Patter- 
son said.  "We  tell  these  people  to  crawl  back 
under  the  rocks  they  came  out  of." 


HATS  OFF  TO  FRANK  SULLIVAN 
ON  HIS  "NATAL  DAY" 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permisison  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Septem- 
ber 22  was  a  red  letter  day  for  fans  of 
American  humor,  for  yesterday  the 
creator  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot.  Frank  Sul- 
livan, became  80  years  young.  Millions  of 
people  have  roared  with  laughter  imtil 
their  sides  split  over  the  columns  in  the 
World  and  the  New  Yorker  that  have 
flowed  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sullivan. 
His  New  Yorker  Christmas  Carol  is  an 
annual  fixture  that  is  the  csmosure  of  all 
eyes  in  the  yule  season.  Wearing  his 
tjrpewriter  to  the  bone,  with  tongue-in- 
cheek  articles  demonstrating  how  Amer- 
icans devitallEe  the  English  language,  Mr. 
Sullivan  gave  birth  to  a  character  who 
tossed  trite  phrases  about  like  a  whirl- 
wind of  leaves  in  autumn.  Now,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  80,  still  feeling  that  the 
world  is  his  ojrster,  he  keeps  his  pot  of 
wit  boiling,  and  his  creative  sap  still 
flowing  in  occasional  articles  and  a  book 
about  to  be  published.  May  we  all  Join 
hands  in  hoping  that  Mr.  Sullivan  con- 
tinues to  see  the  world  througti  rose- 
colored  glasses  as  he  navigates  the 
stream  of  life. 
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Pkank  Sm.xJTAN,  AT  80,  Pnnw  Lifx  Is  a  Bowl 

or  Cbbuuxs 

(By  Alden  Wbltmjui) 

SAaATOOA  SnuNca,  N.T..  Sept.  21. — Prank 
Sullivan,  the  bumorlBt  who  created  Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot  as  the  ultimate  cllcbe  expert  on 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  enters  his  80th 
year  tomorrow  In  this  city  of  hla  birth. 

In  recognition  of  the  event,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
who,  out  of  deference  to  his  white  hair  and 
Nestorlan  manner.  Is  often  called  the  Sage 
(or,  sometimes,  The  Orand  Old  Man)  of  Sara- 
toga Springs,  consented  to  be  Interviewed. 
FoUowlng  Is  a  faithful  transcript: 

Q.  H<4>py  birthday,  Mr.  Sullivan.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  It  feels  to  be  79  going  on  80? 

A.  I'm  overwhelmed.  Just  overwhelmed,  to 
have  reached  this  ripe  old  age,  to  have  ex- 
ceeded my  Biblical  three  score  and  10,  to 
bask  In  what  I  like  to  think  of  as  my  sunset 
years  In  which  I  enjoy  the  fruits  of  senior 
citizenship. 

Q.  Tou  seem  In  excellent  health. 

A.  Fit.  young  man,  &t  as  a  fiddle,  although 
I'm  not  as  spry  as  I  used  to  be.  The  spirit  Is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  Is  weak.  Otherwise  I'm 
In  the  pink. 

"THEKe'S    NO    FOOL    .    .    ." 

Q.  And  to  what  do  you  attribute  your 
longevity? 

A.  Vice?  Nothing  so  111  prepares  a  man  to 
look  down  memory  lane  as  a  life  of  early 
rising,  clean  living  and  three  square  meals 
a  day.  It  is  far.  far  better  to  si  timber  until 
noon  after  nights  on  the  town.  How  else 
could  I  now  look  back  on  those  wonderful 
hours  of  sloth  with  Harold  Roes,  Jim  Thur- 
ber,  Heywood  Broun.  Corey  Kord,  Dorothy 
Parker.  Russell  Crouse  and  Prince  Mike  Ro- 
manoff. 

Q.  Have  you  found  other  virtues  In  vice? 

A.  Yes.  Indeed.  It  builds  character  and 
makes  fortitude.  Many's  the  story  I  wrote  for 
The  World  and  The  New  Yorker  while  bat- 
tling a  hangover,  and  this  has  given  me  the 
ability  to  see  the  ups  and  down  of  life  In 
perspective,  to  roll  with  the  ptinches,  to  take 
adversity  as  It  comes,  to  realize  that  there's 
a  silver  lining  In  the  blackest  cloud. 

Q.  I  Imagine.  Mr.  8.,  that  you've  seen  many 
changes  over  the  years? 

A.  Mostly  for  the  worse.  Things  aren't  what 
they  used  to  be,  that's  for  certain.  You 
can't  get  Maryland  rye  anymore,  and  they're 
watering  my  Scotch.  Making  frankfurters 
out  of  chicken,  too,  and  putting  whipped 
cream  In  cans.  I  once  laughed  about  ersatz, 
and  said  it  couldn't  happen  here,  but  now 
the  dollar  Isn't  even  worth  Its  weight  In 
paper. 

Q.  Come,  come,  things  can't  be  all  that 
bleak  on  your  birthday. 

A.  Oh,  I  suppose  on  such  an  auspicious  oc- 
casion as  my  natal  day  I  abould  look  on  the 
bright  side.  The  ladles,  for  examples.  They've 
definitely  Improved — less  demure,  more  win- 
some, not  to  mention  lissom.  And  I  see  more 
of  them,  too. 

Q.  You  mean  .  .  .? 

A.  Yes.  I  do.  Nothing  gladdens  an  old  man's 
heart  like  hot  pants.  Oh.  to  be  77  again  I 

Q.  But  aren't  you  being  sexist,  sir?  Won't 
Olorla  Steinem  descend  on  you  for  thinking 
of  women  as  sex  symbols? 

A.  You  m1»t.ake  me,  sir.  I'm  aU  for  women's 
Ub.  Isn't  that  what  hot  panU  U  all  about? 
And  rd  welcome  Miss  Steinem  (glorious  crea- 
ture. Isn't  she,  and  what  a  mind)  provided 
•he  ditches  that  Henry  Kissinger.  He's  much 
too  old  for  her. 

Q.  What  are  yow  up  to  these  days.  Mr. 
SuUlvan? 

A.  rm  working  on  my  "CbrUtoua  Carol" 
for  The  New  Yorker.  There's  been  one  every 
year  since  1033,  but  never  before  have  I  had 
to  search  for  a  rhyme  for  Evonne  Ooolagong. 
But  111  do  It.  Tom  Beaver  almost  stumped 
me  untU  I  thought  of  Jole  de  vlvre. 

Q.  Anything  else  fiowlng  from  your  pen? 

A.  I'm  glad  you  brought  that  up.  Do  you 


suppose  you  could  say  that  "There's  No  Harm 
Laughing,"  a  collection  of  some  of  my  letters 
and  occasional  pieces  Is  bedng  published  soon 
by  Doubleday? 

Q.  You  mmtlon  this  with  .  .  .  .? 

A.  Becoming  modesty  Is  the  phrase  you're 
looking  for.  Authors  should  let  thA  critics 
bestow  praise  rather  than  blow  their  own 
horns.  They  should  let  their  words  speak  for 
themselves. 

Q.  That  reminds  me,  what  advice  do  you 
have  for  a  young  man  starting  out  to  be  a 
hiunortst? 

A.  The  secret  of  success,  that  what  you 
want?  The  neophyte,  the  tyro,  must  start, 
from  the  time  he  Is  knee-high  to  a  grass- 
hopper, to  guard  his  own  funny  lines  while 
stealing  every  quip  he  can  lay  his  hands  to. 
There's  nothing  so  creative  as  another  man's 

Q.  And  what  should  a  practicing  humorist 
do? 

A.  Seek  out  the  foibles  of  his  times  and 
hold  them  up  to  gentle  ridicule.  He  should 
provoke  laughter,  but  never  forget  that 
mirth  has  a  serious  side.  Just  as  there  should 
be  a  pearl  In  every  oyster,  there  must  be 
a  rock  In  every  snowball  In  Its  own  merry 
way.  humor   tells  a  dreadful   truth. 

Q.  Having  lived  to  become  a  sage  as  well 
as  a  humorist,  Mr.  8.,  what  are  your  thoughts 
about  today's  youth? 

A.  They're  Just  like  the  youth  of  my  day. 
eager  to  kick  over  the  traces,  to  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  them,  to  tell  the  older  gen- 
eration what's  wrong,  to  shock  the  oldsters. 
If  I  may  lapse  into  seriousness.  I'd  love  to 
be  young  again  and  Join  them.  Besides,  I've 
always  wondered  how  I  would  look  in  a 
beard  and  Jeans.  To  swipe  a  line  from  an- 
other humorist,  it's  a  pity  that  youth  Is 
wasted  on  youth. 

Q.  When  you  blow  out  the  candles  on 
your  birthday  cake,  what  wishes  will  you 
make  for  your  80th  year? 

A.  To  be  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.  What 
else? 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  DISCHARGE 
REVIEW  BOARD 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. » 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
26  of  this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  10080,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  separate  board  to  re- 
view the  discharges  and  dismissals  of 
servicemen  for  narcotic-related  causes. 
Subsequently  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
directed  the  various  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  review  the  cases  of  ex- 
servicemen  who  have  received  undesira- 
ble discharges  solely  because  of  drug  use 
or  possession.  But  his  directive  fails  to 
extend  this  review  to  the  large  number 
of  ex-servicemen  who  have  already  re- 
ceived a  dishonorable  discharge  for  drug- 
related  causes.  These  persons  suffer  the 
disabilities  of  a  loss  of  separation  pay, 
education  assistance,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, a  continuing  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  employers.  In  many  cases,  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  original  discharge 
was  processed  by  the  respective  branch 
of  the  armed  services  to  which  the 
serviceman  belonged,  the  same  type  of 
offense  might  be  given  a  different  treat- 
ment; for  example,  one  branch  might 
give  a  dishonorable  discharge  while 
another  would  give  an  undesirable  dis- 
charge for  the  same  offense.  Such  was  the 
cases  when  the  services  instituted  drug 
amnesty  policies.  If  the  cx-servlcemen 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Army,  he  m\ght 
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have  received  treatment  and  imdergone 
rehabilitation  without  receiving  the  per- 
manent disability  of  a  dishonorable  or 
undesirable  discharge ;  If  he  were  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Marines,  he  might  have  re- 
ceived a  dishonorable  discharge;  and  if  a 
member  of  the  Navy,  he  might  have  re- 
ceived an  undesirable  administrative  dis- 
charge. Therefore,  Mr.  Laird's  directive 
has  not  been  adequate  to  bring  a  viable 
solution  to  this  Inequitable  situation  My 
bill  would  provide  a  remedy  for  these 
men  by  making  provision  for  the  review 
of  both  undesirable  and  dishonorable 
discharges. 

An  editorial  recently  appeared  in  the 
Bridgeport  Post  which  supports  my  bill, 
and  I  include  it  here  as  a  graphic  state- 
ment of  my  position: 

Cleaking   thx   Records 

A  dishonorable  discharge  from  the  mUltary 

can  handicap  an  errant  young  man  for  as 

ong  as  he  lives.  The  loss  of  veterans'  benefits 

if  ,°H  L*  P*''*  °^  **^*  ^^^'^  penalty  which  is 
paid.  Many  employers,  especially  companies 
engaged  in  sensitive  defense  work,  dlscnml- 
nate  against  Jobseekers  with  bad  service  rec- 
ords Life  can  be  extremely  rough  for  the  ex- 
soldler  who  went  astray. 

Representative  John  S.  Monagan  of  Water- 
bury  is  convinced  thousands  of  young  men 
are  being  unjustly  penalized  because  of  their 
use  of  drugs  whUe  members  of  the  Armed 
Services.  He  introduced  legislation  in  Con- 
gress  a  few  days  ago  which  would  permit 
former  servicemen  who  received  less  than 
honorable  discharges  for  drug  abuses  to  have 
^,0.^.  ""^^  changed.  The  measure  calls  for 
creation  of  a  Military  Drug  Abuse  Review 

Mr'^  Z'''''''  ^"^^  consider  IndlvlduafclSr 
Mr.  Monagan  does  not  envUion  a  blanket 
absolution  for  all  drug  offenders.  A  pewon 
would  have  to  show  he  has  submitted  to 
tt^tment  and  been  rehabUltated.  ^e« 
would  be  no  clemency  for  those  who  were 
pushers  of  narcotics. 

This  Is  an  enlightened  proposal  The  seamv 

Z^T^T^  J'^^*=^  ^^^  addlcSe  "S^S 
^to  the  hands  of  American  soldiers  arebS- 

d^,^tl«  '°t^«rtnK  or  at  beet  winking  at  the 

^oSen^i'cti^'l*  '"^^  '°°*'5^  young  foldll 
wno  rell  victim  to  narcoUcs  after  being  sent 
to  fight  an  unpopular  war  in  a  distant  ^d 
be  punished  for  the  rest  of  thelrTlvM? 
tlin  inJ  f "  ^"^°«  ^  overcome  their  addlc- 

sho^,M  h  ^  ""*  *  "'*  °'  '^^''^y  the  aMwer 
Should  be  a  resounding  "No."  »"awor 


ABA.  OTHERS  ENDORSE  CRIME 
REVIEW  ACTION 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 

S t'Th^^p"*""^  ^^  remarrat'^S 

Ko^'rS^tSrT'"'^"'^^'^^"^"^'- 

n'Jff^^^^^^-  ^''-  Speaker,  on  May 
11  of  this  year  I  Introduced  H.R.  8294^ 

n  1h  r^^i"*"^  ""«  Vin  of  the  Orga- 

3onJ^^^^»^^H°'""^l°"  To  Review  Na- 
S^K^  w°"^y  Toward  Gambling  be  estab- 
i^^^,o^  October  15  of  this  year  iStead 
nortf.^  ^"^  ">at  It  submit  InterimT- 
ports  containing  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative proposals  by  December  1972  and 
?^?  f.*?  thereafter  through  December 
ifl®  *"***",^  °'  "«^thln  the  4-year  pe- 
rtod  foUowlng  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission." 

It  Is  essential  that  a  nationally  uniform 
and  coherent  policy  toward  all  fonni 
or  gambling  be  promulgated.  The  IRS 
has  stated  in  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  that  during  1968  or- 
ganized crime  derived  more  than  $600,000 
an  hour  in  untaxed  profits  from  illicit 
gambling.  As  a  result,  an  annual  total  of 
over  $5.2  billion  in  profits  escape  taxa- 
tion. The  citizens  of  this  country  and 
legitimate  business  are  adversely  affected 
by  the  loss  of  revenue  for  they  must  as- 
sume a  greater  share  of  the  tax  burden. 

These  illegally  acquired  fimds  are  used 
to  finance  numerous  antisocial  activities 
and  as  a  result  there  has  been  tin  ever- 
increasing  trend  in  the  incidence  of  crim- 
inal activity  in  this  country;  a  phenom- 
enon which  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
recent  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report  for 
1970. 

Financed  by  the  receipts  of  gambling 
activities  has  been  the  illicit  traffic  in 
drugs.  Estimates  have  been  made  that  a 
major  portion  of  crime  committed  in  the 
United  States  is  drug-related.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  therefore  suf- 
fered an  economic  loss  of  between  $5  and 
$10  billion — ^including  goods  stolen  and 
productivity  lost— due  to  the  illicit  drug 
problem.  Also  in  1970  there  were  1.825 
drug  related  deaths  in  our  country. 

These  funds  from  illicit  gambling  are 
also  used  to  purchase  and  operate  legiti- 
mate businesses  thus  offering  organized 
crime  the  opportunity  to  "clean"  funds 
which  have  been  illegally  acquired.  Also 
these  businesses  may  consume  hot  goods 
themselves  or  offer  conduits  through 
which  such  goods  may  be  directed  into 
legitimate  channels. 

Funds  from  illegal  gambling  have  also 
been  used  to  corrupt  public  officials  and 
law  enforcement  officers.  Several  weeks 
ago  the  New  York  Times  carried  an  arti- 
cle concerning  the  unsuccessful  bribery 
attempt  of  a  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment captain  and  sergeant.  These 
men  were  offered  an  Initial  $300  a  month 
to  ignore  the  operations  of  four  numbers 
racket  nmners  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Bronx.  The  officers  had  been  told  that  for 
each  additional  runner  they  ignored  they 
would  receive  $75  a  month.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  lawmen  are  not  untouchable. 

This  source  of  funds  from  illegal  gam- 
bling must  be  cut  off.  The  nationtd  policy 
which  would  be  promulgated  by  this 
Commission  To  Review  National  Policy 
Toward  Gambling  could  do  much  toward 
this  end. 

The  American  Bar  Association  at  its 
94th  annual  meeting  in  New  York  City 
on  July  6,  1971  adopted  an  excellent  re- 
port concerning  organized  crime  and  ille- 
gal gambling  which  suwx>rted  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  8294  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  report  due  considera- 
tion. 

The  Christian  Life  Commission  on 
June  9.  1971.  and  the  NationsJ  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  on  June  18. 
1971  expressed  support  for  my  bill. 

Following  these  remarks  I  append  cor- 
respondence and  a  report  from  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  the 
Christian  Life  Commission  concerning 
support  and  endorsement  of  my  bill,  H.R 
8294. 

I  urge  support  of  H.R.  8294. 


Amxucak  Bas  Association. 
Chicago,  III..  August  3, 1971. 
Re  HJt.  8294.  92d  Congress,  first  session. 
Hon.  Emanttkl  Ckixxk. 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, Raybum  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DxAS  Ms.  Chairman:  I  felt  you  would  be 
pleased  to  know  that  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Its  94th 
Annual  Meeting  In  New  York  City,  July  6, 
1971,  approved  a  recommendation  of  the 
Section  of  Criminal  Law  which  supports  In 
principle  the  captioned  bill.  Introduced  May 
11.  1971  by  Congressman  Monagan  "To 
amend  the  Organized  Crime  Contrcd  Act  of 
1970  to  provide  for  an  acceleration  of  the  date 
aa.  which  the  Commission  to  Review  National 
Policy  Toward  Oambllng  shall  be  established 
and  shall  submit  Interim  and  final  reports." 

The  specific  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Criminal  Law  Is  quoted  as  follows: 

"Be  It  resolved,  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  recommends  that  the  Congress 
amend  Section  804(a)  of  Part  D  of  Public 
Law  91-462  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Re- 
view of  the  National  Policy  Toward  Gam- 
bling, rather  than  waiting  tmtll  October  15. 
1972  as  now  provided  In  the  Act;  and  fur- 
ther, that  Section  806(b)  of  said  act  be 
amended  to  direct  said  Commission  to  make 
a  final  report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations within  a  two-year  period  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  said  Commis- 
sion, rather  than  "within  the  four-year  pe- 
riod following  the  establishment  of  the 
Oommlsslon,'  as  currently  provided;  and 
that  the  Section  of  Criminal  Law  be  author- 
ized to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  recom- 
mendation before  the  appropriate  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress." 

The  portion  of  the  Section's  report  per- 
taining to  this  recommendation  Is  enclosed 
for  your  Information. 
Sincerely, 

Samttk.  Dash. 

Report  on  Recommendation  No.  II  (To  Ac- 
celerate BISTABLISHMENT  OF  AND  REPORTING 

Date  for  Commission  on  Review  or  Na- 
tional Policy  Toward  Gambling) 
In  Public  Law  91-462,  Section  804(a)  pro- 
vides "There  is  hereby  established  two  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Review  of  the  National  Policy 
Toward  Oambllng."  This  means  that  such 
Commission  would  be  established  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1972,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Act 
was  approved  October  15,  1970. 

Furthermore,  Section  805(b)  provides  "The 
Commission  shall  make  such  Interim  re- 
ports as  It  deems  advisable.  It  shall  make  a 
final  report  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Congress  within  the  four-year  pe- 
riod following  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission."  Thus,  the  final  report  con- 
ceivably would  not  be  submitted  until  Oc- 
tober 16,  1976. 

The  Section  of  Criminal  Law  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  both  the  establishment  of  and  the 
final  reporting  date  for  the  Commission 
should  be  greatly  accelerated. 

Illegal  gambling  activity  has  been  re- 
peatedly designated  as  the  principal  source 
of  revenue  for  organized  crime  In  the  United 
States.  Aa  recently  as  1967,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  reported  that; 

"...  Legal  betting  at  racetracks  reaches  a 
gross  annual  figure  of  almost  t6  billion,  and 
most  enforcement  officials  believe  that  Ulegal 
wagering  on  horse  races,  lotteries,  and  sport- 
ing events  totals  at  least  920  billion  each 
year.  Analysis  of  organized  criminal  betting 
operations  indicates  that  the  profits  is  as  high 
as  one-third  of  gross  revenue — or  96  to  $7 
bUllon  each  year."  The  Challenge  of  Crime 
In  a  Pree  Society,  February  1967,  p.  189. 


Presently  the  range  of  estimates  of  the 
profits  from  Illegal  gambling  Is  so  large  as 
to  be  of  little  utility  in  the  formulation  of 
public  pc^lcy.  Illegal  gambling  proceeds  are 
used  to  corrupt  public  officials  and  thereby 
reduce  the  pressures  upon  the  operators  of 
illegal  gambling  entetprlses;  such  monies 
provide  the  capital  for  loan-sharking  and 
narcotics  traffic;  gambling  profits  are  a 
major  means  by  which  organized  criminals 
penetrate  legitimate  businesses.  The  major 
part  of  public  corruption  results  directly 
from  the  corrosive  presence  and  corruptive 
activities  of  persons  who  conduct  illegal 
gambling  enterprises.  Enforcement  officers, 
particularly  those  In  urban  areas,  are  In  a 
dilemma;  on  one  hand,  they  are  directed  to 
enforce  anti-gambling  statutes  whUe  con- 
fronted by  a  powerful  demand  by  citizens 
who  wish  to  gamble  In  a  vsiriety  of  ways. 

States  and  cities  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  provide  the  resources  necessary 
to  meet  growing  governmental  responsibil- 
ities. With  growing  frequency,  they  are  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  legalizing  various 
forms  of  gambling  to  provide  needed  rev- 
enue. It  Is  reasonably  anticipated  that  such 
pressures  will  Increase.  Currently,  little  veri- 
fied data  Is  available  to  support  the  p>o6ltlons 
of  either  proponents  or  opponents  of  legis- 
lation. The  results  of  the  thorough  study 
prop>06ed  In  Part  D  of  Public  Law  91-452  will 
be  highly  relevant  for  legislators  who  are  cr 
wUl  consider  this  issue. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  near-im- 
munity from  tax  liability  which  successful 
gamblers  enjoy  is  a  critical  Issue  in  the  de- 
bate about  legalized  gambling.  Only  a  fed- 
eral commission  with  state  and  local  rep- 
resentation, as  opposed  to  a  state  or  local 
body.  Is  appropriate  to  address  the  Issue  of 
federal  tax  exemption  for  the  proceeds  of 
legalized  gambling.  Thus,  It  Is  both  appro- 
priate and  essential  that  a  National  Com- 
mission to  Review  Policy  Toward  Gambling 
be  InlUated  more  rapidly  than  as  presently 
provided  In  Public  Law  91-^2  and  that  it 
oc«nple1»  Its  work  within  a  shorter  lime 
than  is  presently  provided. 

National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquenct. 
ParamiLS,  NJ.,  July  18,  1971. 
Congresssman  John  S.  Monagan. 
Chairman,    House    Government    Operations 
Subcommittee   on  Legal  and   Monetary 
Affairs,  Raybum  House  Office  Buildirg, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Monagan:  The  National  CouncU 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  wants  to  add  Dur 
support  to  that  of  others  urging  immediate 
study  by  an  appropriate  federal  commission 
of  federal  and  state  public  policy  and  cur- 
rent legal  and  illegal  pracUoes  relating  to 
gambling.  With  many  states,  now  consider- 
ing different  forms  of  legalised  control  of 
gambling,  there  is  a  great  need  for  such  a 
study  to  provide  guidelines  for  both  federal 
and  state  legislation. 

If  legislation  for  the  study  of  gambling  In 
American  Is  Introduced  by  your  subcommit- 
tee, I  should  i4>preclate  notification  of  hear- 
ings In  its  behalf. 

Cordially  yours, 

Milton  G.  Rector, 
Executive  Director. 

Christian  Lux  Commission, 

Dallas,  Tex..  June  9. 1971. 
Hon.  John  8.  Monagan, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mm.  Monagan:  May  I  express  to  you 
both  pereonally  and  officially  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  your  fcH^hrlght  statement  oon- 
oemlng  the  danger  of  legalised  gambling  tn 
this  nation. 

We  have  worked  at  this  problem  for  several 
years  and  ao  far  have  succeeded  In  some 
measures  In  our  attempts  to  keep  l«galUed 
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moetattck  betting  out  of  Texaa.  In  our  last 
major  statewide  campaign  Oen«ral  Will  Wll- 
aon,  now  In  the  Justice  Departaie&t,  was  tbe 
statewide  chairman  of  the  Anti-crime  Ooun- 
oil  of  Texas.  This  group  was  a  ooalltion  of 
many  concerned  citizens  who  worked  to- 
gertiier  to  oppose  gambling. 

We  are  anxious  to  support  you  in  your  call 
tor  a  gambling  oommlaslon.  We  would  be 
willing  to  oome  to  Washington  at  our  ex- 
pense to  testify  for  such  a  oommlsslon.  We 
would  like  very  much  to  be  kept  on  your 
mailing  list  for  materials  related  to  gambling 
and  to  be  kept  up  to  date  on  developments 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  oommlsslon. 

Rnclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  basic  work  paper 
which  we  ijsed  In  our  1968  campaign  here 
In  Texas. 

Keep  up  the  fight. 
Sincerely, 

JAICXS  M.  Dttkn. 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENLNQ  TO  VA  DRUG 
TREATMEa^T  PROGRAM? 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  half  year,  the  Nation  has  made  the 
rehabilitation  of  drug-addicted  GI's  one 
of  its  top  priority  objectives.  However, 
while  all  have  agreed  on  the  need  for 
treatment,  numerous  differences  have 
arisen  concerning  the  most  effective  way 
to  administer  that  treatment. 

President  Nixon  and  others  have  sug- 
gested that  greater  use  be  made  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  drug  centers. 

I  have  maintained,  however,  tliat  VA 
facilities  are  Inadequate  to  treat  the 
large  number  of  addicted  servicemen, 
and  that  rehabilitation  could  best  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Armed  Forces  them- 
selves. I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
this  effect,  requiring  that  no  addicted  GI 
be  discharged  imtll  judged  free  from 
habitual  dependence  by  competent  medi- 
cal authorities.  Over  50  Members  of  the 
House  have  supported  my  point  of  view 
in  cosponsoring  this  bill,  HJl.  8216. 

In  May.  I  received  a  report  from  Dr. 
M.  J.  Musser,  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  that  VA 
hospitals  would  be  able  to  treat  a  maxi- 
mum of  6,000  drug  dependent  veterans. 
This  Is  of  course  completely  inadequate. 
There  are  no  accurate  measurements  of 
the  number  of  addicted  servicemen,  but 
most  estimates  place  15.000  to  30.000 
drug-dependent  soldiers  in  Vietnam 
alone. 

Now,  by  calling  a  moratorium  on  staff- 
ing its  drug  treatment  centers,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  provides  further 
evidence  its  facilities  and  funds  are  in- 
sufficient to  administer  a  comprehensive 
dnjg  treatment  program.  Despite  the  in- 
creasing requests  for  treatment,  and  de- 
spite the  new  national  commitment  to 
drug  rehabilitation,  the  VA  was  forced 
In  early  September  to  send  telegrams  to 
directors  of  Its  hospitals  with  drug  treat- 
ment centers  telling  them  to  hire  no 
more  staff  until  further  notice. 

How  long  this  moratorium  will  last  is 
still  imclear.  What  is  clear,  however,  is 
that  VA  faculties  are  not  now,  and  will 
not  be  for  scMne  time,  sufficient  to  handle 
service  drug  problems.  I  feel  that  the 
armed  services  would  be  better  able  to 


handle  drug  addiction  treatment.  The 
GI  addict  is  more  easUy  Identifiable  for 
treatment  while  In  the  service,  smd 
should  be  given  the  proper  treatment  be- 
fore returning  to  civilian  life  where 
otherwise  he  places  a  greater  burden  on 
society.  By  placing  fuU  responsibility  on 
the  military  itself,  servicemen  would  not 
bring  home  an  expensive  habit  which 
they  would  most  likely  support  through 
criminal  activity. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration, 
In  recommending  retention  of  addicted 
servicemen  for  30  days  beyond  discharge, 
has  come  around  to  the  basic  thrust  of 
my  position.  I  am  also  pleased  that  pro- 
fessional drug  treatment  experts  have 
supported  the  idea  of  retention.  Dr.  Ju- 
dianne  Densen-Gerber,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Odyssey  House,  a  drug  rehabilita- 
tion project  in  New  York,  recently 
warned  that  unless  addicted  veterans 
were  rehabilitated  before  discharge,  they 
would  cause  a  "massive  increase"  in  the 
Nation's  heroin  problem.  Dr.  Densen- 
Gerber  stated: 

The  Federal  Government  must  hold  these 
men — even  beyond  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service — until  they  are  completely 
cured.  Anything  lees  is  criminal  negligence. 

Dr.  Densen-Gerber  warned  of  a  ripple 
effect,  in  which  addicts  returning  from 
Vietnam  would  produce  additional  ad- 
dicts in  the  United  States.  Treatment  of 
GI's  in  the  service  imder  the  terms  of  my 
legislation  would  of  course  avoid  such 
sui  effect.  I  include  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  a  New  York  Times  article  on 
Dr.  Densen-Gerber  and  a  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  account  of  the  VA  hiring  mora- 
torium. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  implications  of  these  articles  and 
then  join  me  in  working  for  passage  of 
H.R.8216. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times] 
U.S.  Grrs  Waknino  on  Armt  Addicts — Doctob 

0BGES  RKHABILrrATION  BcrORK  DISCHARGE 

(By  Richard  Severo) 

The  executive  director  of  Odyssey  House 
warned  yesterday  that  unless  drug-addleted 
veterans  of  Vietnam  were  rehabilitated  be- 
fore their  release  from  the  armed  services 
they  would  contribute  to  a  "massive  Increase" 
in  America's  growing  heroin  problem. 

Dr.  Judlanne  Densen-Gerber  issued  the 
warning  to  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes.  Iowa 
Democrat  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
alcoholism  and  narcotics  subcommittee.  He 
visited  The  Odyssey  House  female  adolescent 
treatment  unit  at  229  East  52d  Street  as  part 
of  his  two-day  investigation  of  New  York's 
drug  problem. 

Dr.  Denson-Gerber  called  heroin  addiction 
a  "communicable  disease"  easier  to  get  than 
either  leprosy  or  diphtheria.  She  called  pres- 
ent government  plana  to  treat  addicted 
veterans  for  30  days  before  discharge 
"totally   inadequate." 

"Through  a  natiiral  ripple  effect  75,(X)0 
new  addicts  from  Vietnam  will  produce  an 
additional  250,000  to  750,000  addicts  In  the 
United  States  within  a  year."  she  declared. 

"The  Federal  Government  must  hold  these 
men — even  beyond  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service — until  they  are  completely 
ciired,"  her  statement  said.  "Anything  less  Is 
criminal  negligence." 

JOINED  BT  jAvrrs 
Later  in  the  morning  Senator  Hughes  was 
Joined  by  a  subcommittee  member.  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javlts,  at  a  treatment  facility  in 
the  Hunts  Point-South  Bronx  area.  There  he 
heard  a  similar  warning,  from  addicts  under- 


going rehabilitation,  that  the  Government's 
present  30-day  program  would  not  be  enough. 

Several  addicts  at  Sera,  the  residential 
treatment  center  of  the  Hispanic  Aasoclwtlon 
for  a  Drug-Free  Society,  1010  Hoe  Avenue, 
said  they  believed  that  if  servicemen  were 
simply  given  a  perfunctory  period  of  detoxl* 
flcation  they  would  probably  return  to  harola 
use. 

Frank  Garcia,  a  former  addict  who  is  ezecu* 
tlve  director  of  Sera,  did  not  agree  that  ad« 
dieted  veterans  should  be  kept  in  the  service, 
but  thought  they  should  be  committed  to  a 
civilian  facility  specializing  In  rehabilitating 
addicts. 

APPROACH   IS  LIIUTES 

Mr.  Garcia  made  it  clear  that  he  held  little 
hope  of  reaching  unmotivated  addicts  with 
his  group-encounter  approach  and  that  ad- 
dicts of  this  type  might  be  "safer  in  Jail." 

"It  may  sound  cold,  but  it  comes  from 
iDng  experience,"  he  said. 

Senator  Hughes  said  be  was  trying  to  keep 
his  mind  open  to  all  approaches,  but  under- 
scored his  belief  that  prison  was  not  a  cure 
for  addicts  and  that  other  avenues  had  to  be 
developed. 

Both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Javlts — who  held 
a  news  conference  at  the  end  of  their  tour 
rejected  the  suggestion  that  the  armed  serv- 
ices could  hold  onto  addicts  indefinitely. 


[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Sept.  12,  19711 
Dbug  Centers  Stop  Houno 

Washington. — At  a  time  when  President 
Nixon  has  placed  priority  on  the  treatment  of 
GI  drug  addicts,  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  placed  a  moratorium  on  staffing  its  drug- 
treatment  centers,  leaving  the  immediate 
future  of  the  program  in  question. 

Declaring  drug  abuse  as  "Public  Enemy  No. 
1."  the  President  launched  last  June  17  a 
coordinated  program  to  rehabilitate  addicts 
and  cut  off  the  supply  of  illicit  narcotics.  As 
part  of  the  program,  he  proposed  greater  use 
of  Veterans  Administration  treatment  cen- 
ters, and  asked  Congress  to  authorise  the 
VA  to  open  the  facilities  "to  all  former  serv- 
icemen in  need  of  drug  rehabilitation." 

The  VA  had  planned  on  having  32  centers 
in  operation  by  the  first  of  next  month  and 
eventually  increasing  that  number  to  90  if 
necessary. 

HIRING    STOPPED 

But  last  week.  If  was  learned,  the  VA  sent 
telegrams  to  directors  of  Its  hospitals  with 
drug  treatment  centers  telling  them  to  hire 
no  more  staff  for  the  units  until  further 
notice. 

"It  was  an  executive  decision."  a  VA  of- 
ficial said,  adding  that  VA  hospital  directors 
had  not  been  consulted. 

"I'm  sure  it  came  as  a  complete  surprise." 
the  official  said.  "But  It's  not  a  cutback  pro- 
gram. We  simply  want  to  hold  off  staffing 
until  we  see  where  our  case  load  will  level 
off." 

He  said  he  didn't  know  how  long  the  mora- 
torium would  last.  Two  treatment-oenter  ad- 
ministrators said  the  decision  left  them  con- 
fused. 

CRITICAL    VACANCOCfl 

"I  don't  know  what's  going  on,"  said  Dr. 
Norman  Tamarkln  at  the  VA  hospital  in 
Washington.  "If  you  find  out,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me.  I've  got  three  or  four  critical 
staff  vacancies  that  I'm  not  going  to  be  able 
to  fill  now,  let  alone  expand  the  program. 

"Applications  for  admission  have  been 
zooming.  We  had  18  or  20  last  week  alone. 
This  action  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense  to 
me." 

Dr.  Joseph  McFadden,  who  supervises  the 
drug-treatment  center  at  the  VA  hospital  in 
Atlanta,  said  of  the  freeze  on  hiring:  "Zin 
confused  about  It.  I'd  been  planning  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program  and  w»  need  mora 
personnel."  He  has  five  vacancies.  McFadden 
said,  however,  that  he  dldnt  believe  a  tem- 
porary freeze  would  damage  the  program. 
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The  Atlanta  center  was  scheduled  to  go 
into  full  operation  this  month,  but  only  eight 
patients  are  being  treated,  and  they  are  In 
the  psychiatric  ward.  Plana  for  renovation  of 
the  ho^ltal'B  fifth  fioor  into  a  16-bed  drug- 
treatment  center  still  are  awaiting  approval 
from  Washington. 

The  hospital's  director,  Dr.  Julian  Jarman, 
said  the  moratorium  on  hiring  came  at  a 
time  when  requests  for  treatment  were  grow- 
ing.   

BEWARE  CLASSIFICA'nON  OP 
GOVERNMENT  DOCUMENTS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  Eisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
overclassiflcation  of  Government  infor- 
mation has  repeatedly  been  criticized 
and  challenged  because  of  the  blatant 
inconsistencies  in  the  procedures  utilized 
by  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch.  There  have  been 
frequent  claims  that  the  power  of  classi- 
fication has  been  abused  in  an  attempt  to 
suppress  information  which  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know. 

The  classifying  of  Government  infor- 
mation has  not  been  exercised  solely  by 
those  departments  and  agencies  which 
concern  themselves  vrtth  matters  of  na- 
tional security  or  foreign  relations.  Re- 
cently a  Ph.  D.  candidate  wflis  refused  ac- 
cess to  70-year-old  documents  in  the 
National  Archives  which  concerned  a 
pollution  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  can- 
not see  where  there  Is  any  Justification 
based  upon  military  security  or  foreign 
relations  for  prohibiting  public  access  to 
such  documents.  The  absurdity  of  the 
present  classification  procedures  is  quite 
evident.  This  Incident  and  numerous 
others  are  recoimted  in  an  article  by 
Morton  Mlntz  which  appeared  in  the 
July  20.  1971  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

By  the  calculated  classification  of  spe- 
cific information  public  officials  can 
shield  themselves  from  public  criticism. 
The  classification  appesirs  ridiculous 
when  every  day  we  read  and  hear  reports 
in  the  news  media  which  are  attributed 
to  "leaks  of  inside  information. "  Deci- 
sive action  must  be  taken  to  make  clas- 
sification procedures  comply  with  a  pol- 
icy of  free  availability  of  Government 
information  which  will  not  jeopardize 
our  national  security.  The  public's  right 
to  know  must  not  be  restricted.  Decisive 
action  must  be  taken  to  find  a  viable 
remedy  to  this  situation. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know  for  some  time.  While 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation I  submitted  a  bill  dealing  with 
freedom  of  information  which  was 
enacted  into  law.  I  feel  that  It  Is  again 
necessary  to  submit  legislation  concern- 
ing this  problem. 

I  have  today  filed  a  bill  to  establish  a 
joint  committee  to  conduct  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  practices  and  meth- 
ods used  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  for  the  classification,  re- 
classiflcatlon  and  declassification  of  Gov- 
ernment information  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  practices  and  meth- 


ods are  exercised  for  purposes  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest,  and  to  determine 
appropriate  procedures  for  the  discovery, 
reclassification  and  declassification  of 
Government  information. 

The  membership  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee would  be  composed  of  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Foreign  Affairs,  suid  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Defense,  and 
an  additional  three  Senators  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  three 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House. 

The  joint  committee  would  carry  out 
its  activities  for  the  period  of  1  year  and 
at  its  termination  it  would  submit  a  re- 
port of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. If  the  joint  committee  had  not 
completed  its  investigation  and  report 
within  the  year  an  extension  for  an  ad- 
ditional year  might  be  made  by  concur- 
rent resolution.  Any  sensitive  informa- 
tion which  the  joint  committee  might 
acquire  through  Its  activities  might  be 
kept  secret  by  the  committee. 

The  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  joint 
committee  would  be  the  availability  of 
ample  data  and  resulting  recommenda- 
tions for  the  proper  classification  of  (jov- 
emment  information.  It  would  then  be 
possible  to  formulate  and  put  into  ef- 
fect an  efficient,  effective,  just  and  uni- 
form classification  procedure. 

I  wish  to  append  to  my  remarks  the 
editorial  entitled  "The  Right  To  Know" 
w*uch  appeared  in  the  July  10,  1971,  edi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  an  editorial  entitled  "Secrets  of  the 
Bureaucracies"  which  appeared  in  the 
July  20,  1971,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post: 

The  Right  To  Know 

The  current  controversy  over  claasiflcation 
of  government  documents  centers  on  one 
key  question:  Can  government  by  consent 
have  any  real  meaning  If  those  governed  do 
not  know  to  what  it  is  that  they  are  con- 
senting? It  was  only  the  right,  indeed  the 
absolute  need,  of  the  people  to  know  what 
their  government  is  doing  and  has  done,  and 
why,  that  could  have  Justified  the  recent 
publication  by  several  newspapers,  including 
this  one,  of  documents  bearing  a  "top  se- 
cret" classification. 

The  rightness  or  wrongness  of  the  decision 
by  the  particular  newspapers  to  go  ahead 
with  that  publication  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
history  to  determine. 

But  the  need  of  the  people  to  know  goes 
on.  So  does  the  government  classification 
procedure  system  that  kept  the  Pentagon 
papers  hidden  so  long.  That  system  needs  to 
be  drastically  overhauled,  as  recognized  by 
the  recent  six-day  bearing  of  the  Hoiise  Oov- 
emment  Operations  subcommittee,  which 
sought  to  find  out  Just  how  much  classified 
material  actually  exists,  who  classifies  It, 
and  by  what  criteria.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
subcommittee  found  out  what  everybody  has 
long  recognized,  that  overclassiflcation  is  a 
perennial  fact  of  government. 

There  are  estimates  of  something  like  100 
million  pages  of  classified  wartime  records, 
dating  back  to  World  War  n,  and  20  million 
classified  documents  in  the  Pentagon's  ma- 
chine-operated files.  One  former  CIA  official 
estimated  that  only  10  percent  of  the  classi- 
fied documents  he  bandied  over  the  years 
were  "really  sensitive." 

The  criteria  by  which  claasiflcation  takes 
place  appears  all  too  vague.  It  is  clear  that 
in    wartime,    any   bard    information   about 


troops,  armaments,  and  plans  must  be  kept 
out  of  enemy  hands.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  100  million  pages  of  records  from  a  war 
which  ended  In  victory  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  hardly  faU  into  that  category. 

And  any  Washington  newspaper  reporter 
knows  firsthand  how  the  classification  sys- 
tem is  used  by  bureaucrats  to  shield  them- 
selves from  public  surveillance,  to  serve  their 
personal  political  alms,  or  to  leak  out  "in- 
side information"  to  chosen  segments  of  the 
mass  media  at  a  tempo  designed  to  build 
supp>ort  for  a  particular  policy.  And  the  ha- 
bitual breaking  of  security  by  the  very  offi- 
cials who  order  documents  classified — often 
in  memoirs — only  confirms  the  absurdity  of 
the  system. 

Hopefully  the  House  subcommittee  will 
come  up  with  some  meaningful  solutions. 
Worth  considering  Is  the  suggestion  of  Rep. 
Sam  Gibbons  (D)  of  Florida,  that  Executive 
Order  10501 — Issued  by  President  Elsenhower 
in  1963,  and  the  basic  law  governing  the  sys- 
tem today — be  scrapped.  It  is  too  vaguely 
worded,  allowing  as  it  does  that  any  "ex- 
tremely sensitive  Information  or  material" 
be  kept  from  declassification  for  an  unlim- 
ited time.  One  must  ask,  sensitive  to  whom, 
and  for  what  reasons? 

Mr.  Gibbons  would  declassify  everything 
that  cannot  be  proven  essentially  confiden- 
tial, and  publish  an  annual  list  of  what  re- 
mains classified.  Within  three  years,  these 
holdovers  would  be  automatically  declassi- 
fied unless  a  person  of  at  least  cabinet  rank 
ordered  to  the  contrary. 

We  believe  the  public's  right  to  know  is 
more  basic  and  vital  to  the  continued  demo- 
cratic operation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment than  is  the  government's  right  to 
withhold,  although  secrecy  has  its  obvious 
necessities.  But  the  burden  of  proof  for  this 
necessity  should  lie  on  the  government,  and 
it  should  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Secrets  op  the  BtrREAtrcRACiis 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

"I  am  from  Missoula.  Montana,  and  I  have 
been  In  Washington  doing  research  on  pollu- 
tion fOT  a  PhJ3.  dissertation  in  history," 
Donald  MacMillan  aald  in  a  letter  to  Sen. 
Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.)  the  other  day.  "At 
the  National  Archives  I  was  advised  that  I 
could  not  use  anything  that  was  stamped 
'Bureau  of  Investigation.'  The  period  I  was 
Interested  In  was  essentially  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century  ...  I  feel  ridicu- 
lous even  suggesting  that  the  Nation's  se- 
curity could  be  threatened  by  information 
seventy  years  passed,  but  apparently  aom*- 
body  does.  ...  If  we  cannot  have  an  hon- 
est and  rigorous  search  for  the  truth  our 
future  as  a  self-governing  democracy  is  in- 
deed bleak." 

Macli£illan's  astonished  discovery  that  he 
could  not  have  access  to — it  bears  repeating 
— files  on  pollution  seven  decades  old  aervea 
to  make  a  point  which,  quite  understand- 
ably, drew  scant  attention  tn  the  recent  mo- 
mentotis  struggle  over  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
The  point  is  that  secrecy  seems  to  be  en- 
demic in  all  bureaucracies — not  just  thae» 
occupied  with  national  security — and  it  is 
manifested,  almost  always,  agsilnst  the  very 
public  supposedly  being  served;  this  hap- 
pens readily  and  pervasively  even  when  no 
Justification  in  military  security  or  foreign 
relations  Is  so  much  as  claimed. 

The  evidence  of  this,  regrettably.  Is  aa 
easy  to  come  by  In  the  "open  administra- 
tion" of  President  Nixon  as  It  ever  was  in 
those  of  his  predecessors.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples : 

The  Walsh-Healy  Act  empowers  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  make  federal  contrac- 
tors comply  with  the  Job-safety  standards  it 
has  approved.  The  department  had  tradition- 
ally refused  to  make  public  inspection  re- 
ports and  notices  of  violation.  It  claimed 
that  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  en- 
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acpt«d  to  protect  "the  public's  light  to  know," 
Bomehow  authorized  secrecy  and  that  pub- 
licity would  dlacounkge  employer  cooperation 
with  department  Inspectors.  Ralph  Nader's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
challenged  the  department  In  court.  Last 
January,  U.S.  District  Judge  John  Lewis 
Smith  ruled  iot  the  Center. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultiire's  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  routinely  had  sup- 
pressed records  on  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts It  detains  on  the  suspicion  that  they 
are  adulterated,  unwholesome  or  ua&t  for 
buman  consumption,  as  well  as  the  warn- 
ing letters  It  sends  to  packers  suspected  of 
doing  business  in  two  or  more  SFtatee  (pack- 
ers doing  business  exclusively  within  a  single 
state  are  immune  from  federal  Inspection  of 
meat  and  poultry  products). 

In  1069,  the  depcu^ment  denied  access  to 
the  records  and  letters  to  a  consumer  of 
meat  and  poultry  products,  Harrison  Well- 
ford,  an  associate  of  the  Nader  Center. 
Under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the 
records  were  an  exempt  "Investigatory  file," 
the  department  said.  In  the  case  of  the  let- 
ters, It  argued,  their  release  would  deter 
packers  from  cooperating. 

Wellford  sued  In  Baltimore,  where  U.S. 
District  Judge  Edward  S.  Northrop  ruled  for 
him.  The  department  appealed.  In  May.  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Richmond  upheld 
Judge  Northrop,  ruling  that  the  purpoee  of 
the  Information  law  was  not  to  increase  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  "but  to  guarantee  the 
public's  right  to  know  how  government  is 
discharging  its  duty  to  protect  the  pubUc 
Interest."  (In  oppoeing  a  consumer's  effort 
to  find  out  how  well  the  government  may 
be  protecting  the  public  from  unwholesome 
meat,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  behaved  much  like  those 
city  health  departments,  Including  Washing- 
ton's, that  withhold  the  identity  of  restau- 
rants that  violate  sanitary  regulations  from 
those  who  eat  In  them.) 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  a  Na- 
tional Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council, 
which  President  Nixon  created  by  Executive 
Order.  Last  October,  the  Council,  meeting  at 
Commerce,  refused  to  admit  representatives 
of  10  environmental  and  consumer  groups, 
and  refused  to  give  them  a  transcript  of  the 
proceeding.  Thljs  year,  to  escape  such  groups, 
the  Council  met  in  the  New  State  Depart- 
ment Building,  where  security  regulations 
prohibit  entry  of  any  visitor  who  has  not 
made  special  arrangements.  Larry  Jobe,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  argues 
that  the  department  could  not  get  Industry 
representatives  to  serve  if  public-interest 
groups  were  to  be  represented  and  If  the 
Council's  meeting  were  to  be  open  to  the 
public. 

At  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Chairman 
Secor  D  Browne  last  year  appointed  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Finance  and  named  as 
chairman  James  P.  Mitchell,  a  vice  president 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  who  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  financial  dealings 
with  airlines.  At  the  organizational  meeting, 
held  in  Mitchell's  offlce,  the  committee  de- 
cided that  all  meetings  "would  be  closed  to 
the  press  and  the  public"  and  that  a  ver- 
batim transcript"  was  not  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  business." 

Within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  agency  with  an  un- 
excelled disposition  toward  secrecy  is  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  For  exam- 
ple, when  the  FDA  summons  a  company  to  a 
bearing  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be 
prosecuted  for  a  law  violation,  the  agency 
closes  the  hearing  and  refuses  to  release  the 
transcript  or  disclose  the  recommendation 
made  by  hearing  officers.  A  decade  ago,  FDA 
W8LS  not  only  refusing  to  turn  over  to  Con- 
gress flies  on  an  anti-cholesterol  drug  that 
caused  cataracts  in  thousands  of  patients, 
but  actually  tried  to  have  written  into  the 
law  a  prohibition  against  releasing  most  any 
Information  it  acquired  under  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 


The  White  House,  to  suppress  information, 
has  Invoked  the  "Executive  Privilege"  with 
such  frequency  down  through  the  years  that 
Clark  MoUenhoff  once  wrote  an  angry  book 
about  It.  Currently,  the  endless  blanket  of 
"Executive  privilege"  lies  atop  a  report  by 
the  White  House  Offlce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology that  is  understood  to  predict  serious 
environmental  damage  to  the  United  States 
should  supersonic  transports  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  fly  across  it  at  supersonic  speeds. 

Congress  now  and  then  pries  valuable  sup- 
pressed information  out  of  agencies,  but  It 
must  be  noted  that,  by  calculation  of  Con- 
gressional Quarterly,  41  per  cent  of  all  con- 
gressional committee  meetings  were  held  be- 
hind closed  doors  last  year,  an  increase  of  5 
percentage  points  over  1968. 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Metcalf,  Donald 
MacMlllan  said,  "As  I  t^proached  the  Na- 
tional Archives  for  the  first  time  I  was  struck 
by  the  noble  and  Inspiring  ideas  inscribed 
in  its  concrete  walls.  One  I  recall  was  most 
impressive:  'The  heritage  of  the  past  is  the 
seed  that  brings  forth  the  harvest  of  the 
future.' " 

A  future  substantially  freer  of  govern- 
mental secrecy  than  is  the  present  is  not  be- 
yond our  grasp.  We  may  yet  achieve  the  "deep 
sense  of  pride"  that  F>resident  Johnson  spoke 
of  when,  on  July  4,  1966,  he  signed  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  in  the  belief  "that 
the  United  States  is  an  open  society  In  which 
the  people's  right  to  luiow  is  cherished  and 
guarded."  One  reason  for  a  cautious  op- 
timism is  that  the  lawsuits  won  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  against  the 
Labor  and  Agrtcultiure  Departments,  indicate 
a  willingness  In  the  courts  to  come  down  on 
the  side  of  openness. 

In  the  FDA,  a  new  general  counsel,  Peter 
Barton  Hutt,  takes  over  on  September  1. 
Rather  than  cling  to  the  secrecy  orientation 
of  the  past,  maybe  he  and  others  in  federal 
agencies  will  heed  the  instruction  of  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark  when  he  an- 
nounced the  rules  to  Implement  the  law  only 
four  years  ago:  "that  disclosure  be  the  gen- 
eral rule,  not  the  exception,"  and  "that  there 
be  a  change  In  government  policy  and  atti- 
tude." 

And  Congress  would  take  a  major  step  for- 
ward by  enacting  at  least  two  pending  bills: 
one  for  an  Independent  consumer  protection 
agency  empowered  to  Intervene  in  adminis- 
trative and  court  proceedings  In  behalf  of 
the  public  (and  against  federal  agencies,  if 
need  be),  the  other,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Metcalf,  to  open  the  proceedings  of  the  pos- 
sibly 1,800  government  advisory  commit- 
tees— such  as  the  Commerce  Department's 
and  the  CAB's — to  public  scrutiny. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS:  IM- 
PROVING THE  HUMAN  AND  NAT- 
URAL CONDITION 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress created  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  last  year,  it  built  a  highly  success- 
ful bridge  between  the  human  and  nat- 
ural condition.  Young  people  who  needed 
work  were  given  jobs  that  needed  doing. 

For  8  weeks  during  the  past  summer 
2,200  youths  in  63  camps  located  in  36 
States  spent  hours  refurbishing  camp- 
sites, planting  trees,  clearing  brush,  blaz- 
ing trails,  restoring  historic  structures, 
and  performing  a  vtulety  of  tasks  for  the 
public  benefit. 

Writing  in  the  August  12,  1971,  Issue 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mr. 
Peter  Stuart  described  the  YCC  pilot 
program  as  "a  stunning  success,"  I  agree. 


I  visited  camps  in  Maryland  and  Wash- 
ington and  came  away  impressed  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  accomplishments  of 
corps  members. 

Now  it  is  time  to  expand  on  success. 
With  several  dozen  cosponsors  of  both 
parties  I  am  today  reintroducing  the 
YCC  expansion  bill  first  entered  on  Au- 
gust 5.  The  legislation  has  three  basic 
features. 

First,  It  increases  the  annual  authori- 
zation level  from  $3.5  million  as  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  91-378  to  a  new 
figure  of  $150  million.  We  estimate  that 
boosting  the  authorization  to  this  level 
would  make  it  possible  to  hire  100,000 
youths  for  the  siunmer  projects. 

For  the  2,200  positions  open  last  sum- 
mer, the  Government  received  more  than 
124,000   applications. 

Second,  the  bill  allows  the  States  to 
operate  Youth  Conservation  Corps  proj- 
ects. Heretofore  the  programs  had  been 
conducted  solely  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  legislation  furnishes  80  percent 
Federal  matching  funds  for  the  State- 
administered  program.  It  specifies  that 
not  less  than  10  percent  and  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  all  YCC  enroUees 
shall  be  employed  in  the  State  efforts. 

Third,  the  bill  directs  that  YCC  facili- 
ties during  periods  of  nonuse  shall  be 
available  to  educational  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  environmental  education 
centers.  Costs  during  periods  of  official 
nonuse  would  be  borne  by  the  educa- 
tional agencies.  The  provision  speaks  for 
itself  and  is  in  keeping  with  passage  last 
year  of  the  Environmental  Education 
Act. 

Learning  is  one  of  the  priority  goals 
of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  I  use 
the  term  "learning"  to  describe  many 
facets  of  human  experience,  for  a  prime 
objective  of  the  Corps  is  to  bring  youths 
of  all  backgrounds  together  in  a  shared 
environment. 

By  the  provisions  of  I*ublic  Law  91-378 
the  YCX;  "shall  be  open  to  youth  of  both 
sexes  and  youth  of  all  social,  economic, 
and  racial  classifications."  Youth  of  all 
walks  need  summer  Jobs,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  working  closely 
with  diverse  members  of  one's  peer 
group.  YCC  enrollees  learn  about  na- 
ture, about  themselves,  and  about  each 
other.  ___^__ 

I  am  hopeful  of  obtaining  early  hear- 
ings  on  the  bill  to  expand  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps.  Having  testimony  from 
those  who  participated  in  last  summer's 
YCC  would  underline  eloquently  the 
compelling  need  for  the  bill  I  and  several 
dozen  colleagues  are  introducing  this 
afternoon. 

CONGRESSMAN  HALL  OPPOSES  PAN- 
AMA CANAL  ZONE  GIVEAWAY 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  my  colleague 
and  friend,  Dr.  DiniwARD  G.  Hall,  who 
represents  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri,  testified  today  before 
the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  subject  of  his  testimony  was 
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the  current  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama relating  to  the  status  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  Dr.  Hall's  remarks  are  a 
clear  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and 
express  the  views  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  who  oppose  the  surrender  of 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Ptuiama  Canal 
Zone.  His  remarks  follow: 
Tbstimont  of  'BxrvKSKKTKtm  Dubwabd  O. 
Hall  Bxtorb  the  Housx  Porkgn  Atfairs 
scbcommittee  of  inter- auxkican  affaiba 
Mr.  Chairman,  It's  been  some  four  years 
since  I  had  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  distinguished  subcommittee,  and  you 
may  remember  at  that  time  the  proposed  1967 
Canal  Zone  treaties  were  making  headlines  In 
the  papers,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  and  apprehension  both  here  and 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama  regarding  the 
terms  of  this  proposed  treaty.  You  wUl  also 
recall,  that  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  intro- 
duced resolutions  In  1967  expressing  "the 
sense  of  the  Congress,"  that  United  States 
control  and  sovereignty  be  maintained  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  As  a  result  of  reso- 
lutions and  general  public  outcry  President 
Johnson  s  administration  did  not  execute  the 
treaties  nor  were  they  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification. 

Here  today,  in  another  administration  it 
seems  that  history  is  repeating  Itself.  I  am 
sure  that  this  subcommittee  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  treaty  negotiations  have  once  again 
resumed  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  over 
the  status  of  the  canal  zone.  I  am  also  sure 
that  this  committee  Is  aware  that  the  chief 
negotiator  is  the  same  Robert  Anderson  who 
negotiated  the  abortive,  unsuccessful,  and 
unsatisfactory  proposed  1967  treaty.  Also,  I 
am  sure  this  committee  is  aware  that  there 
are  now  over  one  hundred  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  have  again  in- 
troduced resolutions  expressing  "the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives"  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  sovereignty  and  control 
over  our  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  sub- 
committee is  wise  in  holding  these  hearings, 
and  I  feel  it  Is  time  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  go  on  record  expressing  not  only 
its  sense,  but  the  sense  of  the  vast  majority 
of  American  people  that  we  maintain  our 
control  and  sovereignty  over  this  strategic 
piece  of  American  real  estate.  Real  estate  dis- 
position =  ours  and  Constitution. 

You  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  al- 
though the  Senate  has  the  power  of  advice 
and  consent  in  the  making  of  treaties,  article 
IV,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  ConstltuUon 
vests  the  power  to  dispose  of  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Congress,  which  Includes  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  Thus  the  people  of  our  country 
through  their  elected  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  have  a  controlling  voice  In  the  dis- 
posal of  their  territory  and  property  regard- 
less of  what  may  be  provided  in  any  new 
treaty  or  treaties  with  Panama. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  committee 
with  a  historical  account  of  the  events  in 
Panama  because  I  think  you  all  are  aware  of 
these  various  facts.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  sub- 
jects of  national  security  and  hemispheric 
defense  are  paramount  In  my  mind.  The  im- 
portance of  the  Canal  Zone  as  bastion  at 
our  "southern  flank"  cannot  be  overrated. 
Without  our  control  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
possibility  of  a  potentially  hostile  regime  in 
Panama  denying  access  of  the  transferring 
of  oiir  naval  forces  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other,  and  of  our  men  and  material  from  one 
ocean  to  another,  ever  increases  I  The  loss  of 
this  access  cotild  destroy  a  link  in  our  defense 
chain  and  could  produce  military  and  na- 
tional disaster. 

Also  intertwined  with  this  aspect  of  na- 
tional security,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  equaUy 


important  area  of  hemispheric  defense.  The 
Canal  Zone  under  our  control  and  jurisdic- 
tion servos  as  an  outpost  warding  the  per- 
verted ambitions  of  communist  takeover  in 
Latin  America.  Our  presence  serves  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  "Oastros"  of  the  world, 
that  we  are  determined  to  stop  subversion 
and  revolution  in  Latin  America.  I  think 
there  \b  no  doubt  in  one's  mind  that  Pana- 
manian control  of  the  canal  would  certainly 
aid  and  abet  the  forces  of  communism,  and 
especially  of  Fidel  Castro  in  Latin  America. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  makeup 
of  the  present  Panamanian  government. 
Oeneral  Torrlgas,  the  dictator  of  Panama, 
has  been  regarded  by  many  as  Just  another 
"left  wing  idealist."  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is,  that  since  he  took  over  the  military  coup 
In  1968  he  has  exiled  a  popular  freely  elected 
president,  installed  a  puppet  president,  sus- 
pended the  constitution,  discharged  the  con- 
gress, and  appointed  a  congress  and  Judiciary 
composed  of  close  friends  and  fellow  revolu- 
tionaries. Beyond  that  Torrigas  has  Iseen  re- 
ported to  be  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the  late 
Cuban  revolutionary  Che  Guevara.  He  has 
been  coUaboratlng  and  conspiring  with 
Castro,  and  Cuban  guerrilla  teams  have  been 
training  native  sabotage  teams  In  Pana- 
manian Jungles  adjacent  to  the  Canal. 

Compounding  the  "felony."  Russian  tech- 
nicians have  been  reported  lately  to  have 
been  arriving  in  Panama,  no  doubt  to  train 
Panamanians  in  the  operation  of  the  Canal, 
as  they  trained  Egyptians  in  the  management 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  So  win,  lose,  or  draw  in 
the  negotiations,  this  petty  Panamanian 
dictator  is  readying  himself  for  some  type  of 
eventual  takeover  of  the  canal  and  hence — 
self  aggrandizement.  He  will  no  doubt  first 
try  through  the  negotiating  table  method, 
but  If  that  reaches  an  impasse  or  process  to 
no  avaU  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  he  will 
follow  the  Egyptian  example  in  their  Suea 
takeover. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
and  Indeed  more  than  timely  for  this  sub- 
committee to  favorably  report  out  one  of  the 
Canal  Zone  "sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatives's"  resolutions  that  has  been  in- 
troduced in  this  session  of  the  Congress.  We 
owe  It  especially  to  the  negotiators  since  they 
need  to  be  armed  with  American  public 
opinion  via  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  House.  Hopefully,  it  will  give  them  the 
necessary  backbone  and  stamina  to  stand 
firm  and  protect  U.S.  Interests  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  E^ven  more  important  It  would  show 
the  American  people  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  indeed  responsive  to  their 
wishes  and  that  the  representative  process  Is 
properly  fimctioning.  It  would  show  the 
American  people  that  the  House  Is  concerned 
and  is  wUling  to  take  a  strong  and  firm 
stand  about  maintaining  our  rights  abroad. 
We  owe  nothing  less  to  the  negotiators  and 
even  more  importantly  we  owe  nothing  less 
to  our  duty  as  the  peoples'  elected  represent- 
atives. 


FEDERAL  JUDGES  IN  NEW 
SCANDALS 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GR06S.  iXi.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
shocked  to  learn  that  in  the  last  few 
weeks  a  Federal  grand  jury  has  been 
investigating  the  highly  questionable 
secret  race  track  beddings  of  a  number 
of  -Ollnois  officials  Including  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Judiciary— U.S.  Ap- 
p^ds  Court  Judge  Otto  Kemer  and  n.S. 
District  Judge  William  J.  Lynch. 

These  are  (mly  two  of  the  Illinois  po- 
litical figures  linked  to  the  questionable 
stock  tranaactiODS  In  the  news  stories 


that  deal  with  the  Federal  grand  Jury 
and  its  Investigation.  Others  include 
George  W.  Schaller,  now  a  circuit  court 
Judge  in  Illinois,  and  George  W.  Dunne, 
Cook  County  Board  presidoit,  as  well 
as  Theodore  J.  Isaacs,  the  former  State 
revenue  director  under  the  Kemer  ad- 
ministratioa. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  taking  its  Job  seriously  in  run- 
ning down  all  of  the  evidence  on  these 
transactions  even  when  it  involves  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  However,  I  would  want 
to  point  out  that  the  House  also  has 
some  responsibilities  on  this  matter  that 
is  in  addition  to  the  admlnistratioci's  duty 
to  investigate  and  prosecute. 

The  scandals  Involving  the  purchase 
of  race  track  stock  took  place  in  the 
period  prior  to  the  time  Judge  Kemer 
and  Judge  Lynch  were  i4)pointed  to  the 
bench  by  President  Johnstm  I  am 
pleased  that  Federal  grand  Juries  are 
making  every  effort  to  imwlnd  these  sor- 
did transactions  that  represent  a  blemish 
on  the  operations  of  Kemer  as  Governor 
and  also  represmt  a  black  mai^  on  Judge 
Ljmch  and  other  public  officials. 

It  appears  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  has  his  Chicago  strike  force  ac- 
tively investigating  these  transacti(»u  to 
determine  if  the  offlcitds  involved  have 
paid  all  of  their  Federal  taxes  or  have 
otherwise  violated  the  Federal  laws.  In 
addition  to  the  responsibility  the  Nixon 
administration  has  to  assure  that  all  of 
the  crimes  are  uneeu-thed  and  prosecuted, 
the  Congress  also  has  responsibility  in- 
volving the  ethical  standards  as  to  who 
are  seated  on  our  courts. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  immediately  assign  in- 
vestigators to  the  Job  of  seeking  the 
facts.  Regardless  of  whether  the  Federal 
laws  are  violated,  there  Is  a  vital  re- 
sponsibility to  keep  the  Federal  bench 
free  from  any  and  every  hint  of  scandal. 

On  the  basis  of  what  is  printed  in  the 
Chicago  newspapers  as  having  been  ad- 
mitted by  Judge  Kemer  and  Judge  Lynch 
and  other  participsints,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  there  should  be  an  Impeachment 
started.  If  we  are  going  to  let  this  conduct 
pass  unnoticed  or  without  criticism  then 
we  will  share  in  the  responsibility  if  oth- 
ers later  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  can  get  by  with  it. 

As  Governor  of  Illinois,  Otto  Kemer 
had  the  control  of  the  Illinois  Harness 
Racing  Commission  tmd  an  authority 
that  entailed  a  responsibility  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  such  transactions.  If  this  had 
been  unearthed  before  he  went  on  the 
bench,  it  is  eztronely  doubtful  he  would 
have  been  confirmed.  The  fact  that  he 
is  presently  sitting  as  an  appeals  court 
judge  in  our  Federal  court  system  does 
not  make  this  Q>ectacle  any  less  sordid 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  think 
that  our  Judiciary  Committee  chairman, 
Mr.  Cellxr  would  feel  the  same  way  about 
this.  Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  been  called 
to  his  attention.  I  hope  he  will  consider 
this  a  formal  request  for  an  investigation. 

Articles  above-mentioned,  follow: 
[From  Chicago  Today,  Sept.  15,  1971] 
The  Txbzdwms'  Roll-Call 

Judge  Otto  Kemer  of  the  United  States 
Appeals  oo\irt,  former  governor  of  Illlnolt. 
Oeorge  W.  Dunne,  president  of  the  Cook 
County  board  and  former  Democratic  major- 
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Ity  leader  at  the  lUlnolB  House.  Illinois  Sec- 
retazy  of  State  John  W.  Lewis,  a  Republican, 
and  his  Democratic  predecessor,  the  late 
Paul  Powell.  Theodore  J.  Isaacs,  former  state 
revenue  director  under  Kerner.  Joseph  E. 
Knight,  former  state  director  of  financial 
Institutions.  It's  quite  a  list,  and  It  may  grow 
longer. 

Theee  men  have  more  In  common  than  be- 
ing holder  of  powerful  political  offices  past 
and  present.  They  are  also  men  who,  through 
their  connections  In  state  government,  made 
an  astonishing  bundle  by  Investing  In  race 
track  stocks.  They  are  insiders,  men  whose 
public  office  put  them  In  a  position  to  snap 
up  advantageous  deals  that  other  people 
don't  hear  about,  and  they  apparently  made 
full  use  of  It. 

Finally,  they  all  seem  to  have  thought  It 
prudent  to  keep  these  deals  out  of  the  public 
eye  as  long  as  they  could.  Dunne,  for  In- 
stance, "revealed"  his  $30,000  proft  from 
race  track  holdings  only  after  two  Chicago 
Today  reporters,  Joel  Welsman  and  Ekiward 
T.  Pound,  told  him  they'd  already  learned  of 
It  and  were  about  to  disclose  It  anyway. 

Secrecy  seems  so  well-established  a  prac- 
tice. In  fact,  that  Federal  District  Court 
Judge  William  J.  Lynch  served  Dunne  and 
other  Investors  as  a  "nominee,"  meaning  he 
held  stock  for  them  so  that  their  ownership 
of  It  vrould  stay  conveniently  hidden. 

There  la  nothing  unethical  about  a  public 
official  owning  a  profitable  stock.  The  ques- 
tions are  these:  Why  were  these  Immensely 
profitable  favors  done  for  men  In  high  state 
offices?  Whom  did  they  have  to  know  to  get 
these  valuable  tips,  and  what  if  anything 
were  they  expected  to  do  In  return?  If  there's 
all  this  money  la  race  track  stocks,  how  does 
an  ordinary  Investor  with  no  political  clout 
get  a  chance  at  It? 

And  the  final  question:  When  do  we  start 
getting  some  answers? 

(Prom  Chicago  Today,  Sept.  15,  1971] 

NOW'S  THX  TlMX  FOB  ETHICS  BILLS 

The  long,  painful  process  of  prying  In- 
formation from  Illinois'  secretary  of  state 
about  his  race  track  Interests  Is  not  finished 
yet.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  two  fed- 
eral grand  Juries,  and  this  newspaper,  among 
others,  want  to  know  more  about  holdings  by 
John  W.  Lewis,  members  of  his  family,  and 
other  state  officials  that  indicate  too  close 
a  tie  between  race  track  money  and  political 
Influence. 

Even  the  difficulty  of  getting  Information 
on  this  point,  tho,  should  have  one  good 
side-effect:  The  struggle  won't  be  soon  for- 
gotten. Our  General  Assembly,  which  would 
rather  think  about  almost  anything  else 
than  ethics  legislation,  will  not  be  able  to 
overlook  the  subject  when  It  comes  up  next 
month:  there  will  be  too  many  urgent  re- 
minders. 

Effective  legislation  Is  on  tap.  It  Includes 
a  bill  supported  by  Gov.  Ogllvle  which  would 
require  state  and  local  officials  to  disclose 
sources  of  Income  over  (5,000,  gifts  of  more 
than  $100.  and  debts  of  more  than  (500.  The 
need  for  this  bill  oould  be  pretty  well  gauged 
by  the  cynical  and  shabby  attempts  to  kill 
it  made  in  the  earlier  session:  the  Senate 
Executive  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
by  Sen.  Thomas  O.  Lyons  [D.,  Chicago], 
which  wotild  have  made  the  bill  both  unen- 
forceable and  impossible  to  pass.  The  Senate 
later  dropped  that  amendment. 

Even  tougher  legislation  has  been  drafted 
by  the  Republican  majority  of  a  House  ethics 
commission.  Besides  requiring  detailed  state- 
ments on  Income  from  all  elected  public  offi- 
cials In  the  state,  it  would  forbid  political 
gifts  by  corporations  or  labor  organlBatlona. 
It  would  also  require  candidates  and  "polit- 
ical committees" — Including  ward  organiza- 
tions In  Chicago — to  file  with  the  state  the 
names  of  campaign  contributors.  Before  any 
election,  primary  or  general,  they'd  have  to 
file  a  weekly  report  on  campaign  oontribu- 
tlons. 


Statements  from  officeholders  would  have 
to  show,  among  other  things,  all  Income  and 
assets  worth  more  than  (SO  and  any  holdings 
in  the  name  of  a  wife  or  minor  children.  The 
need  for  that  hardly  needs  emphasizing  in 
the  wake  of  the  Lewis  disclosures. 

Certain  other  tldylng-up  measures  are 
needed  as  well.  We  hope  for  tough  legislation 
to  get  rid,  once  and  for  all,  of  the  secret  land 
trust  arrangements  under  which  ownership 
of  real  estate  can  be  kept  bidden.  The  latest 
discovery  of  checks  hoeu-ded  by  the  late  Paul 
Powell,  Lewis'  predecessor,  shows  the  need  for 
a  change  in  procediu'e:  Checks  for  a  public 
o£Qce  will  be  made  out  to  that  office,  not  to 
the  Individual  holding  It.  A  bill  by  Rep.  Brian 
Duff  [R.,  Wllmette],  aimed  at  deemphaslzlng 
any  cult  of  personality  in  public  office,  would 
make  a  good  vehicle  for  such  a  change. 

The  erosion  of  public  confidence  In  elected 
officialdom  Is  a  fact.  Our  legislators  will  go  on 
disregarding  it  at  their  own  risk. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Sept.  16, 1971] 
It  Pats  To  Havi  Pkiends 

Who  was  it  that  said  It's  tough  to  make  a 
buck  In  these  parts?  It's  as  easy  as  watching 
a  horse  race  if  you've  got  the  right  friends. 

Take  the  case  of  Gteorge  Dunne,  president 
of  the  County  Board.  He  has  now  come  for- 
ward with  his  own  amazing  tale  of  good  for- 
tune to  add  to  the  othera  In  the  anthology 
of  short  stories  about  Illinois  racing. 

It  seems  that  once  upon  a  time,  not  long 
after  Dunne  had  left  the  Legislature,  he 
chanced  upon  his  good  friend  Paul  Powell, 
who  had  a  stock  tip.  A  couple  of  phone  calls, 
and  Dunne  owned  (5.000  worth  of  stock.  In 
what?  He  didn't  know.  A  nominee — ^in  this 
oase  the  proimlnent  attorney  and  now  Judge 
William  Lynch — took  care  of  things.  Imagine 
Dunne's  surprise,  when  he  sold  back  the 
mystery  stock  two  years  later,  to  find  that  It 
was  then  worth  (25.000  and  consisted  of 
5,000  shafee  In  the  Washington  Park  Trot- 
ting Asan. 

Well,  never  look  a  gift  horse  track  stock 
in  the  mouth,  as  they  always  say.  And  Dunne 
points  out  that  he  did  nothing  illegal,  which 
Is  probably  the  case.  The  disclosure  rules 
were  even  looser  then  than  they  are  now. 

But  the  episode  at  least  underlines  the 
desirability  of  toughening  up  the  ethics  and 
disclosure  rules  still  further.  And  it  certain- 
ly speaks  for  the  cash  value  of  keeping  up 
political  frlendshlpe — keeping  them  on  the 
track,  so  to  speak. 


[From    the   Chicago    Sun-Times,    Sept.    16, 

1971] 

PoLiTiciANB  STanu  It  Rich 

The  stories  about  the  quick  and  easy  prof- 
its several  Illinois  politicians  made  In  secret 
racetrack  deals  may  give  the  average  man  on 
the  street,  or  at  the  $2  betting  window,  the 
impression  that  something  kinky  has  been 
going  on  at  high  levels  of  state  government. 
Why  else  should  a  governor  or  secretary  of 
state  or  anyone  else  with  political  Influence 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  buy  unlisted 
racetrack  stock  at  a  low  price  and  turn  it 
over  at  a  high  price  a  year  or  so  later?  Why 
Indeed?  To  ask  the  question  Is  to  answer 
it.  Racetracks  are  regulated  by  the  state. 

Former  Qov.  Otto  Kerner,  now  a  federal 
Judge,  and  his  state  revenue  director,  Theo- 
dore Isaacs,  each  turned  a  profit  of  (22,400  In 
one  such  deal  In  10  months  in  1967.  In  an- 
other deal  they  netted  (126,000.  They  have 
yet  to  discuss  the  revelationa. 

County  Board  President  George  W.  Dunne, 
faced  with  a  similar  disclosure,  has  acknowl- 
edged that  he  Invested  (6,000  in  a  racetzju^k 
stock  In  1964  and  sold  it  in  1968  for  (36,000. 
He  said  the  tip  to  buy  came  from  the  late 
Paul  Powell,  secretary  of  state,  whose  ahoe- 
boz  full  of  money  still  remaina  unazplalned. 
Powell's  successor.  Republican  John  W. 
Lewis,  also  has  revealed,  after  denying  It, 
that   his   family   has   profited   from   secret 


racetrack  stock  deals.  Lewis  Is  doubly  dis- 
credited for  foolishly  trying  a  ooverup. 

Dunne's  stock  was  listed  not  in  his  own 
name  but  of  a  "nominee,"  in  this  case  the 
lawyer  for  the  racetrack,  another  political 
figure.  Dunne  says  he  did  this  because  "some 
members  of  the  public  oppose  anything  con- 
nected with  gambling."  As  a  public  flg\u«, 
Dunne  didn't  want  the  voters  to  know  he 
was  Investing  in  a  racetrack.  That's  a  weak 
excuse  for  secrecy  and  says  a  good  deal  about 
the  prevailing  political  morality  in  Illinois 
by  members  of  both  parties.  We  are  particu- 
larly disappointed  In  Dunne  because  he  has 
been  an  able  public  official  with  potential  for 
even  greater  responsibility. 

Although  technically  legal  at  the  time. 
Dunne's  deal  and  the  others  could  not  be 
kept  secret  under  present  Illinois  Racing 
Commission  r\iles.  True  ownership  of  aU 
stock  must  now  be  listed.  That's  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  what's  needed  is  a  state 
law  on  ethics. 

Qov.  Ogllvle  has  supported  a  bill  to  require 
state  and  local  officials  to  disclose  sources  of 
income  over  (6,000,  gifts  of  more  than  (100 
and  debts  of  more  than  (500.  There  are 
other,  even  more  specific  disclosure  proposals 
on  file  in  the  Legislature.  It  appears  to  us 
that  political  leaders  have  an  even  more 
pressing  obligation  now  to  support  ethics 
legislation. 


Mrs.  Evxarrr  Gave  Stock  Deals,  VS.  Jubt 
Told 

(By  Ronald  Kozlol  and  Thomas  Powers) 

Mrs.  Marjorle  [Marje]  Everett,  onetime  op- 
erator of  Arlington  Park  and  Washington 
Park  Race  Tracks,  received  preferential  treat- 
ment in  the  awarding  of  lucrative  racing 
dates  by  the  Illinois  Racing  Board  after  she 
made  bargain  stock  available  to  certain 
state  politicians,  federal  authorities  disclosed 
yesterday. 

Details  of  the  bargain  stock  purchases  by 
the  politicians  have  been  told  to  a  federal 
grand  Jury  here  by  Mrs.  Everett,  who  has 
cooperated  fully  in  the  investigation. 

Mrs.  Everett,  often  referred  to  as  the 
"Queen  of  Illinois  Racing,"  reportedly  has  de- 
tailed the  intricate  stock  manipulations 
which  allowed  ptolltlclans  to  buy  certain  stock 
In  the  names  of  nominees  for  a  short  time  at 
bargain  prices  and  then  selling  the  stock 
back  to  her  at  large  profits. 

complicatko  ststem 

"It  was  a  complicated  system  to  cover  the 
names  of  the  politicians  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  off  her  debts  to  the  state  officials  who 
gave  her  racing  Interests  the  best  dates  avail- 
able," said  one  Investigator.  "Mrs.  Everett  was 
around  Illinois  racing  a  long  time  and  she 
knew  that  an  edge  was  needed  to  get  the  best 
racing  dates." 

All  of  the  alleged  stock  deals  were  made  be- 
tween 1961  and  1967. 

Federal  investigators  have  already  linked 
former  Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  now  a  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  Judge,  to  two  of  the 
stock  deal  profits.  Also  linked  to  the  stock 
deals  with  Kerner  is  Theodore  J.  Isaacs, 
Kemer's  state  revenue  director  from  1961 
to  1963  and  one  of  his  major  politlcial 
advisers. 

LOST   CONTROL  Or  TRACBLS 

Mrs.  Everett,  considered  the  key  to  any 
federal  prosecution  of  former  state  officials, 
was  vacationing  in  California  and  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment.  A  spokesman  at 
Rancho  LaCosta  Health  Spa  near  San  Diego, 
where  she  had  been  renting  a  villa,  said  she 
was  not  available. 

Mrs.  Everett  and  her  husband,  Webb,  who 
aided  her  in  the  racing  operations,  lost  con- 
trol of  the  two  major  racetracks  after  she 
agreed  to  merge  her  Chicago  Thoroughbred 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  with  an  Eastern  conglom- 
erate. Control  of  the  tracks  eventually 
wound  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Corp. 
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TELLS   or   TBANSrXRa 

The  Intricate  measures  used  to  conceal  the 
stock  transfers  was  borne  out  yesterday  by 
Ralph  T.  Atlaas,  a  veteran  Chicago  radio  ex- 
ecutive and  now  president  of  WORT  radio 
station. 

Atlass  said  he  became  a  nominee  of  race- 
track stock  for  several  persons,  including 
Kerner,  Isaacs  and  the  son  of  powerful  State 
Sen.  Arthur  J.  BldwiU  |R.,  River  Forest].  But 
he  said  he  did  not  know  beforehand  who  was 
to  receive  the  stock. 

■Mrs.  Everett  called  me  before  publicly 
announcing  Utie  formation  of  any  new  rac- 
ing organizations  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
be  nominee  for  certain  persons  who  would 
be  offered  stock  for  purchase  and  I  agreed," 
said  Atlass.  "I  never  knew  anything  about 
Kerner  or  Isaacs  getting  the  stock  until  I 
read  it  in  the  newspapers." 

SHARES   HELD   BY   SON 

The  BldwlU  shares  were  held  by  his  son, 
Neal,  of  Oak  Brook,  who  acquired  the  stock 
for  (1  a  share.  According  to  Atlass,  he  first 
learned  of  Neal  Bidwlll's  acquisition  when 
he  received  a  cashier's  check  for  (20,000 
from  Neal  to  cover  the  cost  of  20,000  shares. 

Atlass,  who  appeared  before  the  federal 
grand  Jury  twice  to  tell  of  his  stock  holding 
role,  said  the  use  of  nominees  is  common 
practice  in  setting  up   new  enterprises. 

The  Bid  will  shares,  in  the  Washington 
Park  Trotters  Association,  which  was  orga- 
nized in  1961,  so  far  is  the  largest  block  of 
hidden  stock  already  linked  to  a  group  of 
politicians.  The  senior  Bldwell  was  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  In  1962  and  1963. 

NINE  RECEIVE   STOCK 

At  least  nine  politicians  were  cut  In  on 
large  blocks  of  stock  by  Mrs.  Everett  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  Washington  Park  Trot- 
ters formation.  Among  those  earlier  disclosed 
as  having  received  the  stock  are  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  Paul  Powell;  a  daughter 
of  John  W.  Lewis,  Powell's  successor;  and 
George  Dunne,  president  of  the  Cook  Coun- 
ty Board. 

Kerner  and  Isaacs  have  been  tied  Into 
stock  purchases  from  Chicago  Thoroughbred 
Enterprises,  which  reportedly  netted  them 
each  a  fast  (125.000  profit,  and  Chicago 
Harness  Racing,  Inc.,  which  resulted  in  a 
(22,400  profit  for  each. 

Dunne's  profit  from  the  Washington  Park 
Trotters  venture  was  (20.000.  He  said  he 
bought  the  stock  on  the  advice  of  Powell 
in  1964  and  sold  it  In  1966.  All  of  those  in- 
volved In  the  Washington  Park  Trotters 
stock  received  the  "insiders"  tip  from  Pow- 
ell, investigators  have  disclosed. 

Meanwhile,  David  Robinson,  president  of 
East-West  Enterprises,  operators  of  Aurora 
Downs  Race  Track,  said  yesterday  that  the 
track  no  longer  employs  the  services  of  Em- 
prise, Inc.,  as  concessionnalre.  He  said  that 
when  Knox  College  acquired  the  racing  In- 
terest in  1969.  the  Emprise  contract  was 
terminated. 

Emprise,  a  Buffalo  company,  is  alleged  to 
have  criminal  ties  and  is  under  Investiga- 
tion by  the  nunols  Racing  Board.  Either 
Emprise  or  Its  subsidlMles  are  large  stock- 
holders In  the  Cahokia  Downs  Race  Ttack 
in  East  St.  Louis  and  a  secret  land  trust 
which  owns  the  track  property. 

HE   AND    ISAACS   EACH    MADE    $22,400    GAIN 

A  second  racetrack  stock  deal  profit  made 
by  Judge  Otto  Kerner  of  the  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals  while  he  was  governor  of  Illinois 
WIS  disclosed  yesterday. 

Federal  authorities  are  Investigating  Ker- 
ner's  acquisition  of  14,000  shares  of  Chicago 
Harness  Racing  Inc.  stock  in  1966  for  40 
cents  a  share  and  his  subsequent  sale  of 
the  stock  10  months  later  for  (2  a  share.  He 
netted  a  (22,400  profit. 

Linked  to  the  new  stock  profit  along  with 
Kerner  was  Theodore  J.  Isaacs,  Kemer's  state 
director  of  revenue  from  1961  to  1963  and 
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one  of  his  major  political  advisers.  Isaacs  re- 
portedly made  an  Identical  profit  on  the 
stock. 

The  new  disclosure,  i>art  of  a  continuing 
federal  grand  Jury  probe  into  racetrack  stock 
ownership,  follows  revelations  last  July  that 
Kerner  and  Isaacs  each  reaped  (125,000  in 
profits  from  stock  they  held  in  Balmoral 
Jockey  Club  and  sold  In  1967. 

BOTH   TRADE  STOCK 

The  (125,000  profit  resulted  when  Kerner 
and  Isaacs  each  bought  25  shares  In  Chicago 
Thoroughbred  Enterprises,  Inc.,  for  (1,000 
a  share  and  traded  their  C.  T.  E.  stock  for 
5,000  shares  in  Balmoral  Jockey  Club  in  a 
deal  arranged  by  Mrs.  MarJe  Everett.  Mrs. 
Everett,  former  owner  of  Arlington  and 
Washington  Parks,  at  the  time  controlled  the 
Balmoral  Jockey  Club. 

The  Balmoral  stock  was  sold  by  the  two 
In  1967  for  (50  a  share  to  a  group  headed 
by  William  S.  Miller,  former  Illinois  racing 
commission  chief,  resulting  in  a  profit  of 
$125,000  for  each. 

When  asked  for  comment,  Kemer's  office 
said  the  Judge  was  out  of  the  state  for  the 
week  but  refused  to  say  where. 

"I  don't  want  him  to  be  bothered,"  a  sec- 
retary told  reporters. 

Isaacs  said  he  could  not  talk  about  the 
stock  report  because  of  a  continuing  federal 
grand  Jury  investigation. 

SUBJECT    OF     JURY     PROBE    . 

Judge  William  J.  Lynch  of  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  confirmed  yesterday  that  it  was 
in  his  name  that  George  W.  Dunne,  president 
of  the  Cook  County  Board,  held  racetrack 
stock  that  Dunne  bought  on  a  tip  from  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  Paul  Powell. 

The  track  holdings  of  Democrats  Kerner 
and  Dunne,  in  addition  to  those  of  other 
present  and  former  state  politicians  of  both 
parties,  are  the  subject  of  federal  grand  Jury 
tax-profit  investigations. 

Lynch,  a  former  state  legislator  and  law 
partner  of  Mayor  Daley  who  was  appointed 
to  the  federal  bench  In  1966.  said  he  saw 
nothing  unusual  in  his  role  for  Dunne. 

He  told  reporters  in  his  chambers  that  he 
also  has  acted  as  nominee  In  track  stock  hold- 
ings for  others.  He  named  only  one,  Mrs. 
Everett. 

Asked  if  the  others  included  Kerner,  Lynch 
replied,  "That  question  has  been  asked  and 
answered  before  the  federal  grand  Jury." 
(Lynch,  Kerner  and  Dunne  have  app>eared  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury). 

Dunne  on  Tuesday  revealed  that  he  has 
turned  a  (5,000  Investment  In  the  Washing- 
ton Park  Trotting  Association  Into  a  (20,000 
profit.  He  said  he  bought  the  stock  in  1964 
and  sold  it  in  1966. 

Lynch  was  attorney  for  the  trotting  asso- 
ciation at  the  time  he  acted  as  nominee  for 
Dunne's  stock. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  16,  1971] 
New  Probe  of  Kerner  Track  Deals 

(By  Hugh  Hough  and  Larry  Welntraub) 

Federal  authorities  disclosed  Wednesday 
that  they  are  investigating  a  new  case  of 
windfall  profits  gleaned  by  Otto  Kerner  on 
a  secret  racetrack  stock  deal  when  he  was 
governor  of  Illinois. 

Under  scrutiny  is  the  1966  acquisition  by 
Kerner  of  14,000  shares  of  Chicago  Harness 
Racing  Inc.  stock  at  the  bargain  price  of  40 
cents  a  share. 

Kerner  reportedly  sold  the  stock  10  months 
later  for  (2  a  share,  turning  a  quick  (22,400 
profit. 

Federal  sources  said  Theodore  J.  Isaacs, 
Kemer's  top  political  adviser,  gained  the 
same  profit  on  an  identical  stock  deal. 

EA&LZZR  CASS  bared  IN  JULY 

In  July,  it  was  revealed  that  Kerner  and 
Isaacs  each  scored  (125,000  profiU  In  the 
stock  of  Balmoral  Jockey  Club  In  1967. 

Kerner,   a   Democrat,   served   as  governor 


from  1961  tintU  May,  1968,  when  he  resigned 
to  become  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge 
here. 

The  racetrack  stock  deals  Involving  Kerner, 
Isaacs  and  other  Bllnols  politicians  are  under 
a  continuing  investigation  by  a  special  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  here. 

Disclosure  of  the  additional  Kerner  stock 
profit  foUovired  by  a  few  hours  the  acknowl- 
edgment by  Cook  County  Board  President 
George  W.  Dunne  that  he,  too,  once  struck  It 
rich  m  racetrack  stock. 

rORMEB  TRACK  ATTORNEY  AIDXO  HIM 

Dunne  said  he  acquired  5,000  shares  of 
Washington  Park  Trotting  Assn.  stock  for 
(1  a  share  in  1964  and  sold  it  for  (5  a  share 
in  1966,  for  a  profit  of  (20,000. 

Dunne  said  he  concealed  his  holding  of 
the  stock  by  placing  It  In  the  name  of  Wll« 
Ham  J.  Lynch,  who  when  then  was  attorney 
for  the  track. 

Lynch,  now  a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge,  was 
Interviewed  In  his  chambers  In  the  Federal 
Building  and  conceded  that  he  acted  as 
Dunne's  nominee  in  the  stock  deal. 

Asked  how  many  persons  he  served  as  nom- 
inee in  the  stock  de€a. 

Asked  how  many  persons  he  served  as 
nominee  in  racetrack  stock  dealings  when  he 
was  in  private  practice.  Lynch  said: 

"That  has  been  asked  and  answered  before 
the  special  federal  grand  Jury." 

Lynch  declined  to  elaborate.  He  cited  the 
rules  of  secrecy  surrounding  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings. 

SCHALLEB     MENTIONED     AGAIN 

Regarding  Kerner's  $22,400  profit  on  the 
Chicago  Harness  Racing  Inc.  stock,  one 
source  repHJrted  that  the  former  governor  and 
Isaacs  sold  the  stock  for  the  (2-a-share  price 
to  Chicago  attorneys  Joseph  and  Norman 
Becker. 

Joseph  Becker  acknowledged  that  he  and 
his  brother  purchased  28,000  shares  of  the 
stock  in  1967  for  (2  a  share. 

"But  we  bought  it  from  George  Schaller." 
be  said.  (Schaller,  now  a  Circuit  Court  judge, 
formerly  was  a  law  partner  of  Lynch  and  also 
formerly  served  as  a  racetrack  attorney.) 

Asked  if  Schaller  was  acting  as  the  nominee 
for  Kerner  and  Isaacs,  Becker  replied,  "I 
wouldn't  know." 

Schaller's  name  also  cropped  up  In  Dunne's 
story  of  racetrack  stock  buying.  Dunne  said 
it  was  Schaller  who  arranged  the  sale  as  at- 
torney for  Mrs.  Marjorle  Llndhelmer  Everett, 
then  majority  stockholder  in  the  Washing- 
ton Park  and  Arlington  Park  track  opera- 
tions. 

Dunne  said  he  learned  that  the  stock  was 
available  from  Paul  Powell,  former  Demo- 
cratic secretary  of  state  who  died  last  Octo- 
ber with  racetrack  stock  holdings  of  more 
than  $750,000. 

KXRNER    EX-AIDES    REPORTED    INVOLVED 

The  Kerner-Isaacs  stock  dealings  were  de- 
scribed by  federal  sources  as  complex  trans- 
actions Involving  at  least  two  key  figures  in 
the  Kemer  administration. 

They  are  William  S.  Miller,  whom  Kemer 
appointed  chairman  of  the  nilnola  Racing 
Board  In  1961,  and  Joseph  E.  Knight,  who 
was  state  director  of  financial  institution  un- 
der Kemer. 

Knight  re[>ortedly  acted  as  the  nominee  for 
Kemer  and  Isaacs  in  their  acquisition  of  the 
28,000  shares  of  Chicago  Harness  Racing  at  20 
cents  a  share  from  Miller,  who  controlled  all 
the  Chicago  Harness  stock. 

Knight  reportedly  still  holds  12,000  shares 
of  the  bargain  stock  worth  some  (80,000. 

Knight  could  not  be  reached  for  comment, 
nor  could  other  principals  In  the  reported 
stock  deeds.  Judge  Kemer's  secretary  said  he 
was  out  of  the  state  and  could  not  be  reached 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

TBACX    BEGINNINa    TO     ISSS 

The  Kerner-Isaacs  (125,000-profit  deals  In 
Chicago  Thoroughbred  Enterprises  were  de- 
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scribed  by  federal  authorities  as  being  even 
more  complex  than  the  Chicago  Harness  Rac- 
ing transactions. 

Investigators  said  it  all  began  In  1962  when 
Mrs.  Everett  grsuited  Kerner  a  letter  of  agree- 
ment permitting  him  to  purchase  >50,000 
worth  of  CTE  stock. 

It  was  In  July.  1966.  that  Kerner  and  Isaacs 
exercised  the  right  to  purchase  25  shares 
each  of  the  CTE  stock,  the  federal  sources 
said. 

Within  a  few  months,  It  was  reported,  an 
agreement  was  worked  out  that  enabled  Ker- 
ner and  Isaacs  to  swap  the  CTE  stock  for 
10.000  shares  In  Balmoral  Jockey  Club,  which 
Mrs.  Everett  also  controlled  at  that  time. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Sept.  17.  19711 

U.S.  JuKT  Grrs  Maxjk's  Stock  Pil«s 

(By  Ray  Brerman  and  Larry  Welntraub) 

Mrs.  Marjorle  Llndhelmer  Everett  Is  a  key 
witness  in  a  federal  investigation  of  secret 
racetrack  stock  deals  on  which  Illinois  politi- 
cians pocketed  big  profits,  it  was  learned 
Thursday. 

Mrs.  Everett,  once  known  as  the  "First 
Lady"  of  Illinois  horse  racing,  has  given  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  testimony  and  supplied  In- 
vestigators with  financial  records,  a  govern- 
ment source  said. 

Among  the  beneficiaries  of  stock  transac- 
tions Involving  Mrs.  Everett  was  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  Judge  Otto  Kerner.  former  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois. 

Others  Include  Neal  Bid  will,  son  of  a  widely 
known  state  senator,  and  Theodore  J.  Isaacs, 
Illinois  director  of  revenue  during  Kemer's 
state  administration. 

Mrs.  Everett  formerly  operated  Arlington 
Park  and  Washington  Park  race  tracks  in  the 
Chicago  area,  but  sold  the  properties  for  $24 
million  In  1969  to  the  Gulf  and  Western  con- 
glomerate. 

She  now  Is  the  biggest  individual  stock- 
holder of  Hollywood  Race  Track  in  California. 

Her  grand  Jury  testimony  repwrtedly  has 
been  corroborated  in  part  by  Ralph  Atlaas, 
president  of  radio  station  WAAP  and  for- 
merly an  official  of  WBBM  and  WIND.  Mrs. 
Everett  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Statements  by  Atlaas  to  government  agents 
reportedly  concerned  a  ptirchase  by  Bldwill 
in  1963  of  20,000  shares  of  stock  In  the  Wash- 
ington Park  Trotting  Assn. 

BldwlU  is  the  son  of  Arthur  J.  Bldwill,  a 
powerful  figure  In  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly. Tht  son,  like  his  father  is  a  suburban 
Republican  leader. 

Atlass  has  reported  that  he  bought  the 
stock  at  tl  a  share  and  the  younger  Bldwill 
paid  for  It  with  a  check  for  920,000. 

He  held  the  stock  In  his  own  name,  Atlass 
reportedly  told  Investigators  before  his  grand 
jury  testimony,  "because  Marje  (Mrs.  Ever- 
ett) asked  me  to." 

Another  buyer  of  Washington  Park  Trot- 
ting stock  WEM  George  Dunne,  Cook  Coiinty 
Board  president  and  mentioned  as  the  pos- 
sible Democratic  nominee  for  governor  In 
1972. 

Dunne  has  conceded  that  he  bought  6.000 
shares  of  the  stock  for  tS.OOO  In  1964  and  sold 
It  two  years  later  for  $26,000. 

The  federal  investigation  is  aimed  at  de- 
veloping evidence  that  Dunne,  a  former  state 
legislator,  and  other  politicians  received 
stock  bonanzas  In  exchange  for  favors 
granted  to  racetrack  Interests. 

If  so,  the  government  contends,  the  stock 
beneficiaries  should  have  rep>orted  the  profits 
as  earnings,  instead  of  capital  gains,  which 
they  presumably  did  In  most  cases. 

Atlass  also  has  been  disclosed  as  the  nocnl- 
nee  In  a  deal  In  which  Kerner  and  Isaacs 
obtained  40,000  shares  of  stock  in  Chicago 
B&meas  Racing  Inc.  stock. 

Records  show  that  Atlass  transferred  the 
stock  certificates  to  a  LaSaUe  St.  brokera^ 
house  and  that  the  two  Democratic  politi- 
cians made  profits  of  $22,400  each. 


Kerner  and  Isaacs  added  a  total  of  $250,000 
to  their  bankrolls  through  a  deal  in  Chicago 
Thoroughbred  Enterprises  Inc.  (CBT),  the 
corporation  through  which  Mrs.  Everett  oper- 
ated the  Arlington  Park  and  Washington 
Park  tracks. 

(Prom    the    Chicago   Daily    News,    Sept.    16, 
1971) 

JcRT  Probes  Rise  in  Her  Track  PRonxs 

(By  Charles  Nlcodemus  and  William 

Clements) 

A  prominent  Chicago  broadcast  executive 
who  helped  arrange  some  of  former  Gov. 
Otto  Kemer's  secret  windfall  profits  on  rac- 
ing stock  said  Thursday  he  had  acted  "at 
the  personal  direction"  of  Mrs.  Marjorle 
Everett,  then  the  operator  of  Arlington  Park 
and  Washington  Park  racetracks. 

Ralph  Atlass  said  be  became  Involved  "at 
the  direct  request"  of  Mrs.  Everett,  often 
called  the  "Queen  of  Illinois  Racing"  be- 
cause of  her  control  of  Washington  and  Ar- 
lington parks. 

A  federal  grand  Jury  here  Is  probing  the 
phenomenal.  multlmlUion-doUar  spurt  in 
profits  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Everett's  complex  of 
racing  interests  during  the  19608,  as  a  direct 
reoUlt  of  favorable  rulings  made  by  the 
Kerner-controUed  Illinois  Harness  Racing 
Commission. 

Once  that  commission  gave  the  go-ahead  to 
start  harness  racing  at  Washington  Park  In 
1962,  analysis  of  commission  records  shows 
that  two  new  harness  groujjs  owned  or  sub- 
stantially controlled  by  Mrs.  Everett's  In- 
terests made  added  profits  of  some  $17  mil- 
lion between  1962  and  1968. 

Mrs.  Everett  declined  to  discuss  any  of 
these  matters  with  The  Daily  News. 

Among  the  documents  the  grand  Jury  Is 
scrutinizing  is  a  "letter  of  Intent" — In  effect, 
an  option — dated  in  1962.  through  which  Mrs. 
Everett  assured  Kerner  and  his  top  aide, 
Theodore  Isaacs,  that  they  could  buy  $50,000 
worth  of  Mrs.  Everett's  Chicago  Thorough- 
bred Enterprises  (CTE)  at  a  later  date,  while 
paying  only  the  1962-level  prices  plus  a  small 
Interest  charge. 

In  1966.  four  years  later,  Kerner  and  Isaacs 
each  bought  25  shares  of  CTE,  at  $1,000  a 
share,  even  though  the  stock's  value  had 
soared  by  then  to  $6,000  a  share. 

The  skyrocketing  value  was  due  substan- 
tially to  decisions  by  Kerner's  harness  com- 
mission that  benefited  CTE's  Washington 
Park  Trotting  Assn.  and  Chicago  Harness 
Racing  Inc.,  controlled  by  friends  of  Mrs. 
Everett  and  by  CTE. 

The  groups  not  only  were  permitted  to 
conduct  harness  meets  at  Washington,  but 
were  given  increasingly  choice  dates  that 
were  taken  avray  from  other  Chicago-area 
harness  tracks,  particularly  Maywood  Park. 
"  Under  study  by  the  grand  Jury  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  CTE  stock  deal — which 
eventually  brought  Kerner  a  400-percent, 
$125,000  profit,  and  another  lucrative  Ker- 
ner-Isaacs  transaction  in  Chicago  Harness 
Racing  Inc.  stock — involved  a  conspiracy 
amonp  four  top  Kerner  administration  offi- 
cials to  line  up  guaranteed  stock  profits  in 
return  for  actions  benefiting  the  CTE  tracks. 

The  concern  of  federal  investigators  is 
whether  any  of  the  transactions  involved  in 
the  maneuvering  should  have  increased  the 
Income  tax  liability  of  any  of  the  officials 
Involved. 

After  further  transactions  Involving  Bal- 
moral Jockey  Club  stock,  the  deal  that  began 
with  CTE  stock  finally  ended  when  a  $300,- 
000  check  drawn  on  Chicago  Harness  Racing 
funds  was  cashed  by  another  Kerner  crony, 
Joseph  E.  Knight,  at  the  Civic  Center  Bank. 
The  money  vtras  divided  between  Kerner  and 
Isaacs. 

Knight,  director  of  financial  Institutions 
under  Kerner,  is  a  stockholder  In  the  Civic 
Center  Bank,  along  with  Kerner  and  Isaacs. 

Mrs.  Everett,  who  has  appeared  before  the 


grand  Jury  and  has  supplied  her  books  and 
records,  repeatedly  declined  to  discuss  the 
stock  deals  with  Dally  News  reporters.  The 
Everett  family  was  contacted  both  through 
her  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  home  and  at  a  vaca- 
tion site  in  LaCosta,  Calif.,  near  the  Del 
Mar  racetrack. 

Mrs.  Everett  and  her  husband,  Webb,  who 
helped  run  the  racing  empire,  were  squeezed 
out  of  their  control  of  the  Washington  and 
Arlington  track  In  1969,  after  she  agreed  to 
merge  CTE  Into  the  Gulf  &  Western  con- 
glomerate in  a  search  for  more  working 
capital. 

In  the  other  stock  deal  being  probed  by 
the  Jury,  William  S.  Miller,  the  Kemer-ap- 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Racing 
Board  (which  absorbed  the  harness  commis- 
sion in  1965)  provided  Atlass  with  $20,000 
to  acquire  60,000  shares  of  Chicago  Harness 
stock— much  of  which  ultimately  went  to 
Kerner  and  Isaacs  at  bargain  rates. 

Atlass,  a  former  local  official  of  radio  sta- 
tions WIND  and  WBBM  who  is  now  president 
of  radio  station  WAAP,  was  at  that  time  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  CTE. 

After  acquiring  the  Chicago  Harness  stock 
for  Miller  in  1965,  Atlass  said  he  followed  in- 
structions and  trsoisferred  it  to  a  La  Salle 
St.  brokerage  firm.  Sincere  &  Co.,  which  sold 
it  over  a  one-yeaj  period  to  Knight. 

Knight,  in  turn,  secretly  sold  14,CKX)  shares 
each  to  Kerner  and  Isaacs  at  40  cents  a 
share.  Shortly  afterward  they  sold  out  for  $2 
a  share,  turning  a  quick  $22,400  profit. 

Although  it  has  so  far  escaped  public  at- 
tention, they  each  also  received  an  additional 
$2,800  in  dividends  during  the  short  time 
they  held  the  stock. 

"I  did  it  because  I  did  whatever  Mrs.  Ev- 
erett asked  me  to  do,"  Atlass  said  in  explain- 
ing his  role. 

"I  did  It  as  an  accommodation  to  her.  Tes 
I  wasn't  the  real  ovimer,  I  acted  as  a  nominee. 
But  I  did  not  know  then  that  the  stock 
would  eventually  end  up  with  Kerner  and 
Isaacs."  he  added. 

Miller  has  said  he  initiated  the  shadowy, 
complex  transaction  because  he  was  asked 
to  do  so  by  George  Schaller,  a  former  law 
partner  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  who  was 
at  that  time  one  of  Mrs.  Everett's  attorneys. 
He  is  now  a  Circuit  Court  Judge. 

Schaller  refused  to  discuss  the  deal  with 
Dally  News  reporters. 

However,  he  went  before  the  federal  grand 
Jury  to  discuss  it  last  June. 

Appearing  a  day  earlier  was  another  of 
Daley's  former  law  i)artnerB,  William  Lynch, 
who  was  also  a  CTE  attorney.  Lynch  is  now 
a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge. 

Kerner,  now  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge, 
made  the  first  of  two  appearances  before  the 
Jury  the  day  after  Schaller  testified.  Isaacs 
followed  shortly  afterward. 

The  formula  used  in  estimating  the  profits 
gained  during  Kerner's  tenure  by  Washing- 
ton Park  Trotting  Assn.  and  Chicago  Harness 
was  supplied  by  Alexander  McArthur,  current 
chairman  of  the  racing  board. 

He  said  experience  has  indicated  that  in 
an  efficient,  large  operation  such  as  Mrs. 
Everett  ran  it  was  a  general  rule  of  thumb 
In  the  racing  industry  that  the  meet's  oper- 
ators cleared  as  profit  about  the  same  per- 
centage as  was  paid  out  to  the  state  In  1111- 
nois'  shcure  of  the  mutuel  handle. 

Those  figures  for  the  two  associations  to- 
taled $17,289,489  for  their  operating  periods 
between  1962  and  1968. 

Cited  by  federal  investigators  as  typical  of 
the  treatment  accorded  Mrs.  Everett's  hold- 
ings were  the  Harness  commission  rulings 
made  In  behalf  of  her  Washington  Park  Trot- 
ting Asen. 

For  the  1962  season,  the  brand  new  group) — 
In  which  many  top  [Mlitlclans  secretly  held 
bargain  p»rlce  stock — was  given  42  racing 
days,  from  Sept.  3  to  Oct.  20. 

Those  were  the  dates  formerly  allotted  to 
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Suburban  Downs,  one  of  the  area's  pioneer 
trotting  meets.  Suburban  Downs,  which 
raced  at  Maywood,  was  given  no  dates  at  all. 

The  next  year,  the  Egyp>tlan  Downs  trot- 
ting meet  was  permitted  to  transfer  from 
Maywood  to  Washington  Park,  and  Chicago 
Harness  began  its  operations  there,  increas- 
ing Mrs.  Everett's  profits  still  more. 

Finally,  in  1964,  the  Washington  Park  Trot- 
ting meet  was  shifted  from  September,  when 
It  had  been  In  competition  with  thorough- 
bred racing  at  Spx>rtaman's  Park,  to  42  days 
in  April  and  May,  a  time  slot  that  had  long 
been  held  by  Maywood  Park  Trotting  Assn. 
It  was  a  time  of  the  year  In  which  there  was 
virtually  no  competition. 

As  soon  as  the  move  was  made,  Washing- 
ton Park  Trottlng's  mutuel  handle  iumpeA 
from  $17,972,607  to  $25,461,496. 

In  all  such  decisions  by  the  harness  com- 
mission and  the  racing  board,  state  officials 
explained  that  their  actions  were  taken  "In 
the  best  interest  of  the  state  and  of  racing, 
and  to  better  serve  the  public." 

This  meant,  they  said,  that  Washington 
Park  had  superior  facilities,  could  bring  In 
more  tax  money,  and  thus  deserved  the  best 
racing  schedules  "to  benefit  the  public." 

(Prom  Chicago  Today,  Sept.   15,   1971] 

Second  Kerner  Racing  Deal 

(By  Edward  T.  Pound  and  Joel  Weisman) 

Federal  appeals  Court  Judge  Otto  Kerner 

profited    by    $22,400    on    Chicago    Harness 

Racing,  Inc.,  stock  he  acquired  secretly  in 

1966   while  he  was  governor,  informed  race 

track  sources  told  Chicago  Today. 

This  was  the  second  lucrative  horse  racing 
stock  deal  in  which  Kerner,  governor  from 
1961  to  1968,  pjarticipated.  The  other.  Involv- 
ing Chicago  Thoroughbred  Enterprises,  Inc., 
stock,  on  which  Kerner  profited  by  $125,000 
in  1967,  also  was  disclosed  by  this  news- 
paper. 

Theodore  J.  Isaacs,  who  was  Kerner's  state 
revenue  director  from  1961  to  1963,  gained 
the  same  p>roflt  as  Kerner  on  both  stock  deals 
during  1966  and  1967,  the  race  track  sources 
told  Chicago  Today. 

The  activities  of  Kerner  and  Isaacs  In  the 
C.  T.  E.  transaction,  however,  differed  from 
what  was  originally  reported,  it  was  learned. 
Instead  of  selling  their  stock  In  C.  T.  E., 
Kerner  and  Isaacs  entered  Into  a  stock  trade 
which  resulted  in  the  $125,000  profit  for  each 
of  them. 

It  was  learned  that  Kerner  and  Isaacs,  who 
each  purchased  25  C.  T.  E.  shares  at  $1,000  a 
share,  svra.pp«d  their  C.  T.  E.  stock  for  6.000 
shares  in  Balmoral  Jockey  Club  stock  In  a 
deal  worked  out  with  Mrs.  MarJe  Everett, 
former  owner  of  Arlington  Park  and  Wash- 
ington Park  race  tracks  who  at  the  time  con- 
trolled Balmoral. 

The  Balmoral  stock,  when  acquired  by 
Kerner  and  Isaacs,  was  worth  $30  a  share,  or 
$300,000  for  their  total  holdings.  They  sub- 
sequently sold  the  Balmoral  stock  at  the  $30- 
a-share  price  in  1967  to  a  group  of  investors 
headed  by  former  Illinois  racing  board  chief 
William  S.  Miller.  The  group  was  In  the  proc- 
ess -of  buying  out  majority  control  of  Bal- 
moral from  Mrs.  Everett. 

Kerner's  race  track  profits  have  been  In- 
vestigated by  a  federal  grand  Jury  and  the 
Intenial  Revenue  Service.  United  States  Atty. 
Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell  reportedly  is  consid- 
ering a  tentative  draft  of  an  Indictment 
against  Kerner  based  on  evidence  submitted 
to  a  federal  grand  Jury  here  In  connection 
with  the  stock  deals. 

Sources  with  access  to  names  and  dates 
now  say  that  Kerner  was  aided  in  his  ac- 
quisition of  race  track  stock  by  Miller,  whom 
Kerner  named  as  chairman  of  the  state 
racing  board  in  1961. 

Miller,  in  fact,  advanced  his  own  money 
while  still  head  of  the  racing  board  so  that 
Kerner  and  Isaacs  could  buy  Chicago  Har- 
ness Racing  stock  at  the  bargain  price  of  40 
cents  a  share. 


This  la  the  stock  they  sold  10  months 
later  for  $2  a  share,  and  they  both  pocketed 
$22,400  profit. 

Asked  about  his  role  in  the  stock  trans- 
actions involving  Kerner  and  Isaacs,  Miller 
said,  "My  attorney  has  advised  me  that  my 
first  allegiance  is  to  the  government.  I  have 
no  comment." 

Altho  many  key  records  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared from  state  files.  Informed  sources 
told  Chicago  Today  how  the  deals  were  trans- 
acted so  that  certain  people  served  as  con- 
duits to  shield  Kerner's  and  Isaacs'  in- 
terests. It  went  this  way : 

On  April  24,  1964,  Miller  advanced  $20,000 
to  Ralph  Atlass,  Chicago  radio  executive  and 
a  stockholder  In  Chicago  Thorobred  Enter- 
prises, Egyptian  Trotting  Association  and 
Washington  Park  Trotting  Association. 

Atlass  purchased  50,000  shares  of  Chicago 
Harness  Racing  stock  at  40  cents  a  share.  A 
stock  certificate  was  issued  to  Atlass  on 
April  15,  1965. 

A  month  later,  the  Atlass  certificate  was 
cancelled.  In  its  place  were  issued  certificates 
numbered  44  thru  67  for  1,000  shares  each 
and  deposited  vrtth  Charles  Sincere  &  Co.,  a 
Loop  brokerage  firm  which  has  since  merged 
with  another  house.  Another  certificate,  No. 
68.  was  de;>oalted  with  the  same  firm  for 
26,000  shares. 

All  the  stock  at  that  time  actually  be- 
longed to  Miller. 

That  same  month,  Joseph  E.  Knight,  then 
state  director  of  financial  institutions  under 
Kerner,  paid  Sincere  &  Co.  $4,800  for  12,000 
shares  of  the  Miller  stock  at  40  cents  a  share. 
Knight  stUl  holds  this  stock  which  today  Is 
valued  at  $81,000. 

On  May  12,  1966,  Faith  Mclnturf,  secre- 
tary-treasurer for  Miller  at  Balmoral,  paid 
Sincere  &  Co.  $4,000  for  10,000  more  shares. 
On  July  12,  1966,  Knight  paid  Sincere  & 
Co.  $11,200  for  the  28,000  remaining  shares. 
This  stock,  the  sources  said,  actually  be- 
longed to  Kerner  and  Isaacs,  but  was  con- 
cealed by  Knight  as  a  nominee.  Kerner  and 
Isaacs  each  received  14,000  shares. 

On  May  17,  1967— less  than  11  months 
later — Knight  sold  these  28,000  shares  for  $2 
a  share,  or  a  profit  of  $1.60  a  share  for  Kerner 
8tnd  Isaacs.  One  of  the  purchasers  repwrtedly 
was  Knight  himself.  The  deal  was  handled 
thru  George  J.  Schaller,  now  a  Circuit  Court 
Judge,  who  was  a  law  partner  of  Mayor  Daley. 
The  Kerner  and  Isaacs  dealings  in  C.T.E. 
stock  was  even  more  Intriguing — and  profit- 
able. Reliable  sources  give  this  account; 

In  March  1962,  during  Kemer's  second  year 
as  governor,  a  letter  of  agreement  was 
granted  him  by  MarJe  Everett  to  cover  the 
purchase  of  $50,000  worth  of  stock  in  Chicago 
Thoroughbred  Enterprises. 

It  was  not  until  more  than  four  years  later 
— In  July  1966 — Kerner  and  Isaacs  paid  $50,- 
000,  plus  $4,479  Interest,  for  25  shares  each 
In  C.  T.  E. 

Within  a  matter  of  months,  another  agree- 
ment was  worked  out  with  Mrs.  Everett 
whereby  Kerner  and  Isaacs  traded  their  C.  T. 
E.  stock  for  10,000  shares  in  Balmoral  Jockey 
Club. 

In  1967,  when  Miller  headed  a  group  that 
took  over  Balmoral,  Kerner  and  Isaacs  were 
p>ald  $30  a  share  for  their  stock.  Thus,  the 
C.  T.  E.  stock  which  they  had  purchased  for 
$26,000  each  in  1966,  ballooned  In  value  to  a 
holding  of  $160,0(X)  each  when  they  sold 
their  Balmoral  holdings. 

Significantly,  Kerner  and  Isaacs  made  their 
Initial  purchases  of  Chicago  Harness  Racing 
and  C.  T.  E.  stock  In  the  same  month,  July 
1966. 

Kerner  had  repeatedly  refused  to  discuss 
his  race  track  holdings.  He  and  Knight,  who 
was  repwrted  to  be  "out  of  town  for  a  few 
days,"  were  unavailable  to  comment  on  the 
latest  disclosures. 

Isaacs,  when  reached  by  phone  In  his  north 
suburban  home,  said : 
"Tou  realize  that  these,  or  matters  similar 


to  this,  are  all  matters  pertaining  to  an  in- 
vestigation being  conducted  by  a  grand  Jury 
and  as  a  lawyer  I  am  not  able  to  comment  on 
them." 

Kerner,  Isaacs  and  Knight  were  Involved 
in  another  financial  venture  which  came  un- 
der Investigation.  They  were  stockholders  in 
the  Civic  Center  Bank  that  became  the  center 
of  a  scandal  ultimately  resulting  In  the  resig- 
nation of  two  IllinoiB  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, Roy  J.  Solfisburg  Jr.  and  Ray  I.  Kllng- 
blel. 

Federal  grand  Juries  in  Chicago  and  Spring- 
field have  been  Investigating  race  track  stock 
holdings  by  politicians  to  determine  If  they 
accurately  rep>orted  profits  on  Income  tax 
returns. 

His  Secret  Was  Out,  So  Duknx  Told 

OF  Stock 

(By  Edward  T.  Pound  and  Joel  Weisman) 

Cook  County  Board  President  George  W. 

Dunne   broke   a   seven-year   silence   on   his 

secret  race  track  holdings — and  the  $20,000 

profit  from  them — after  he  was  confronted 

by  Chicago  Today  reprorters. 

When  told  that  this  newspaper  would  dis- 
close his  profit  from  the  secret  Interests, 
Dunne  hastily  called  a  press  conference  late 
yesterday  to  "announce"  he  had  once  owned 
horse  racing  stock. 

Chicago  Today  bad  learned  that  Dunne 
acquired  5,000  shares  of  Washington  Park 
Trotting  Association  stock  at  $1  a  share  In 
1964  and  sold  them  for  $25,000  in  1966. 

Dunne's  stock  was  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic when  Dunne  placed  It  In  the  name  of 
William  J.  Lynch,  now  a  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  and  former  law  pjartners  of  Mayor 
Daley. 

When  confronted  in  his  office  yesterday, 
Dunne  acknowledged  he  had  held  the  stock, 
adding  that  he  acquired  it  at  the  suggestion 
of  Paul  Powell,  the  late  Democratic  secre- 
tary of  state. 

Dunne,  a  favorite  of  Daley  and  a  potential 
1972  Democratic  gubernatorial  candidate, 
obtained  the  stock  two  years  after  ne  left 
the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives.  In 
1962,  he  was  Democratic  majority  leader. 

In  his  press  conference — called  30  minutes 
after  Chicago  Today  repxorters  left  his  office — 
Dunne  did  not  mention  that  he  had  con- 
cealed his  horse  racing  Interests  from  Mayor 
Daley.  However,  he  had  told  Chicago  Today: 
"To  my  knowledge,  he  (Daley]  doesn't  know 
anything  about  it.  I  never  saw,  any  reason 
to  tell  him." 

Dunne  told  this  newspaper  he  acquired 
the  lucrative  stock  after  hearing  of  it  over 
breakfast  in  the  Sherman  House  with  Pow- 
ell, whose  ties  to  the  powerful  horse  racing 
Industry  were  legendary. 

Dunne  also  verified  he  appeared  before  a 
Chicago  federal  grand  Jury  in  June  and 
was  questioned  "for  a  little  more  than  10 
minutes."  about  his  acquisition. 

Dunne  said  that  after  Powell  told  him  of 
the  "good  buy,"  he  contacted  Marje  Everett, 
who  was  then  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Washington  Park  race  track,  and  arranged 
to  buy  tt^  stock. 

Dunne  turned  a  400  per  cent  profit  In  1966 
when  he  sold  the  stock  for  $25,000,  but  he 
said  he  could  not  remember  to  whom  his 
Interests  were  sold.  "The  law  firm  of  Schallw 
and  Lynch  took  care  of  the  sale,  as  I  recall." 
The  Schaller  In  the  firm  Is  George  W. 
Schaller,  now  a  Circuit  Court  judge.  Like 
Lynch,  Schaller  la  a  confidant  of  Daley.  He 
formerly  held  the  lucrative  pxist  of  attomsy 
for  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  (CTA). 

Dunne  said  he  "thought"  It  was  the  law 
firm  and-or  Powell  who  suggested  the  stock 
be  held  In  the  name  of  a  iKxnlnee.  "I  dldnt 
think  It  was  necessary,  but  they  know  mor« 
about  tbsse  things  than  I  do,"  be  related, 
"so  I  listened  to  them." 

Tho  be  made  a  profit  on  his  investment, 
Dunne  said  be  was  "generally  dtsappxilnted 
with   the  stock  because  It  dldnt  pay  any 
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dividend."  He  said  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
be  sold. 

He  could  offer  no  explanation  for  the  rise 
In  the  stock's  value,  nor  did  he  know  tf  be 
was  allowed  to  buy  the  shares  more  cheaply 
than  other  purchasers,  he  instated. 

Asked  if  he  thoiight  he  profited  because  of 
his  poeitlon,  he  said:  "My  position  was  as  a 
County  Board  member  at  the  time.  I  wasnt 
in  the  legislature,  but  I  guees  you  could  say 
my  past  position  (in  the  legislature)  led  to 
affording  me  the  chance  of  making  the  In- 
vestment." 

Dunne  declined  to  say  what  other  poli- 
ticians availed  themselves  of  the  same  invest- 
ments but  asserted,  "Mayor  Daley  owns  no 
race  track  stock." 

Asked  what  measures  might  be  taken  to 
restore  public  confidence  In  elected  ofllcials, 
who  have  profited  In  race  tracks  and  other 
ventures,  Dunne  said : 

"I  am  not  sure  so  many  people  are  con- 
cerned. But  perhaps  greater  numbers  of  race 
track  shares  sbculd  be  issued  so  more  people 
can  Invest." 

Tbo  he  has  kept  the  stock  transactions  se- 
cret for  seven  years,  Dunne  Insisted  "I  had 
no  reason  to  hide  it." 


Hm  Stock  fob  Othess,  Ltnch  Sats 

Federal  Judge  William  J.  Lynch  admitted 
today  ciiat  he  has  hidden  sux;k  for  other 
investors  In  addition  to  Cook  County  Board 
president  George  W.  Dunne.  But  Lynch,  a 
former  law  partner  of  May^r  Daley,  re/used 
to  say   for   what  others  he  had   held  stock. 

"I've  beej  a  government  witnees  before 
the  |federal|  grand  Jury  and  I  cant  speak 
In  detail,"  Lynch  said. 

Dunne.  In  admitting  he  made  a  $20,000 
profit  in  two  years  on  5,000  shares  of  Wash- 
ington Park  Trotting  Association  stock,  said 
the  stock  was  held  for  him  by  Judge  Lynch, 
under  Lynch 's  name. 

Lynch  was  listed  as  the  second  largest 
stockholder  during  the  1960s  in  Chicago 
Thoroughbred  Enterprises,  the  parent  cor- 
poration which  controls  Washington  Park 
and  Arlington  Park  race  tracks.  C.  T.  E. 
shares  listed  under  his  name  totaled  ap- 
proximately $1.5  million. 

Lynch  said  Dunne's  account  of  the  Wash- 
ington Park  stock  purchase  was  true.  Lynch 
said  he  was  contacted  by  Mrs.  Mar]e  Ever- 
ett, C.  T.  E.'s  major  stockholder  at  the  time, 
and  was  told  Dunne  was  interested  In  ac- 
quiring stock. 

"I've  got  to  stop  there,  I  was  a  witness," 
Lynch  said,  adding  "I  wasn't  a  judge.  I  was 
practicing   law  at  the   time."    (of  the  sale). 

Lynch  v^as  asked  if  Mayor  Daley  was  aware 
of  IJunne's  purchases.  I  don't  know  what  the 
mayor  is  aware  of  In  this  respect,"  he  said. 

What  DtrNire  Tou>  Chicago  Todat 

RZPORTXKS 

Following  l8  a  partial  text  of  an  Interview 
with  County  Board  President  George  W. 
Dunne  when  confronted  by  Chicago  Today 
staffers  Joel  Welsman,  political  editor  and 
Edward  T.  Pound,  Springfield  bureau  chief, 
about  his  previously  secret  race  track  stock 
holdings  and  400  per  cent  profit  in  two  years. 
Immediately  after  the  interview  Dunne  called 
a  preos  conference  to  "announce"  his  invest- 
ment. 

Dttkn*.  Come  on  In  and  sit  down.  What 
can  I  help  you  with? 

Poxma.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  you 
own  race  track  stock.  Is  that  true,  and  if  so, 
in  what  track? 

Dunne.  It's  not  true.  I  don't  own  race  track 
stock,  but  I  did.  I  bought  It  in  the  Spring  of 
1964  and  sold  in  the  Spring  of  1966,  but  I 
didn't  see  anything  wrong  about  it. 

Wezsman.  In  what  track  were  your  hold- 
ings and  how  did  you  acquire  them? 

DuNNx.  It  was  in  the  Washington  Park 
Trotting  Association.  I  paid  $5,000  for  my 
•hares  In  1964  and  sold  them  two  years  later 
for  »26,000. 


PouKD.  How  come  your  name  doesn't  ap- 
pear In  Washington  records? 

Dunne.  Because  the  stock  was  held  in  the 
name  of  a  nominee  .  .  .  Judge  William  Lynch 
[Mayor  Daley's  former  law  partner],  I  believe. 
Yes.  it  was  Bill  Lynch. 

Weisman.  Why  were  you  afraid  to  make 
your  ownership  public?  Were  you  trying  to 
hide  it? 

Dunne.  I  didn't  want  to  put  the  shares 
in  the  name  of  a  nominee,  but  I  was  advised 
that  was  the  way  these  things  were  done. 
I  didnt  see  any  conflict.  I  bought  the  stock 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  county  board, 
not  a  member  of  the  legislature,  which  I  left 
in  1962. 

Pound.  Why  was  Lynch  used  as  the  nom- 
inee? 

Dunne.  I  don't  exactly  recall,  but  the  law 
firm  of  Schaller  and  Lynch  were  the  attor- 
neys for  the  track. 

Weisman.  How  did  you  learn  of  the  availa- 
bility of  the  stock  and  from  whom  did  you 
purchase  it? 

Dunne.  Well,  Paul  Powell  said  race  track 
stock  was  a  good  investment  and  I  asked 
him  how  I  could  get  some.  He  told  me  I 
could  purchase  it  from  Marje  Everett,  who  Is 
one  of  my  friends.  So  I  contacted  MarJe. 

Pound.  When  did  Powell  tell  you  of  the 
stock  and  what  was  your  relationship  to 
Powell? 

Dunne.  Well  naturally  I  know  Paul  from 
our  years  in  the  legislature.  We  were  having 
breakfast  in  the  Sherman  House  and  it  Just 
came  up  in   conversation. 

Weisman.  If  the  race  stock  was  such  a  good 
Investment,  why  did  you  sell  it? 

Dunne.  I  sold  it  because  It  wasn't  paying 
any  dividends.  I  had  heard  that  there  was 
good  income  in  race  track  stock  and  I  wasn't 
getting  Income,  you  see.  I  didn't  want  to  tie 
up  (6,000  with  no  income. 

Pound.  Who'd  you  sell  your  shares  to  and 
what  did  you  get  per  share? 

DtTNNE.  I  sold  them  thru  Lynch  and  Schal- 
ler If  I  paid  II  per  share  when  I  paid  $5.- 
000  I  guess  I  got  $5  per  share  if  I  got  $25,- 
000  when  I  sold  it. 


CHEMICAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  past  few  months,  we  have 
witnessed  a  growing  contamination  of 
our  food  by  an  extremely  dangerous  in- 
dustrial chemical — polychlorinated  bl- 
phenyl — PCB. 

Yesterday  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  fact  that  the  Nation's 
largest  meatpacking  firm — Swift  &  Co., 
has  discovered  that  some  50,000  turkeys 
in  Minnesota  have  been  heavily  contam- 
inated with  PCB's.  This  is  only  the  latest 
of  several  significant  incidents. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  ordered  the 
suspension  of  a  program  of  free  distribu- 
tion of  thousands  of  the  State's  famed 
coho  salmon  to  fishermen  as  a  result 
of  finding  Inordinately  high  levels  of 
PCB's  in  the  fish. 

Holly  Farms,  the  Nation's  largest  poul- 
try producer,  had  to  slaughter  77.000 
broilers  after  discovering  high  concen- 
trations of  PCB's  in  the  fowl. 

FDA  officials  seized  75,000  fresh  shell 
eggs  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  but  allowed  an- 
other 60,000  eggs  with  virtually  Identical 
levels  of  PCB's  to  go  on  sale  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

FDA  seized  45,000  pounds  of  Ralston 
Purina  Co.   catfish  feed   in  Louisiana, 


Georgia,  and  Mississippi  and  Ralston 
Purina  issued  a  recall  for  an  additional 
1,000  tons  of  fish  feed. 

National  By-Products,  Inc.,  of  Mason 
City,  111.,  was  forced  to  recall  48  tons  of 
rendered  meat  meal,  because  of  high  lev- 
els of  PCBs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  or- 
dered off  the  market  more  than  169,000 
pounds  of  processed  frozen  eggs  because 
laboratory  tests  had  shown  high  levels  of 
PCBs. 

And  146.000  chickens  in  New  York 
State  were  slaughtered  after  Campbell 
Soup  Co.  discovered  PCB  contamination 
in  poultry  from  that  area. 

These  occurrences  tragically  illustrate 
the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  preventive  action  to  control  this 
deadly  chemicaii.  During  the  past  2 
years,  I  have  attempted  to  get  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  to  take  the 
necessary  actions  that  would  have  fore- 
stalled such  incidents  and  would  have 
guaranteed  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public.  But  in  an  unconscionable  display 
of  disregard  for  the  public  health  and 
welfare,  that  action  was  not  forthcoming. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  10085,  to  totally  ban  the  dis- 
tribution of  PCSB's  in  interstate  com- 
merce, thus  Insuring  that  our  health  and 
our  environment  are  safeguarded  from 
the  hazards  of  this  chemical. 

But  i:  we  are  to  stem  the  tide  of  grow- 
ing chemical  contamination  of  our  en- 
vironment, it  is  going  to  take  forceful, 
preventive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  not  the  after-the-fact 
approach  which  has  characterized  those 
agencies  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  the  crux  of  the  matter  Is  best 
characterized  by  a  statement  by  an  FDA 
official  as  reported  in  the  September  3 
edition  of  Science  magazine : 

We  cant  be  held  accountable  for  every 
goddam  chemical  I 

I  submit  that  is  precisely  the  responsi- 
bility of  FDA— to  Insure  to  the  best  of  Its 
ability  that  the  public  is  protected  from 
the  dangers  of  aU  hazardous  chemical 
contaminants.  And  it  is  not  until  PDA 
begins  to  live  up  to  this  responsibility 
that  we  will  be  able  to  make  any  head- 
way in  the  battle  against  the  IncreM- 
ingly  dangerous  chemicalization  of  our 
environment.  If  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration Is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
live  up  to  this  responsibility,  then  these 
functions  should  be  transferred  to  an 
ager.cy  that  can  do  so  with  vigor  and 
enthusiasm. 


REREADING  THE  REPUBLICAN  MIS- 
READING OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
ECONOMY 

<Mr.  NEDZI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  be- 
fore the  August  recess,  I  put  aside  for 
later  reading  a  few  items  from  the  con- 
stant flow  of  mall  which  crosses  our 
desks. 

One  such  item  was  a  "dear  colleague" 
letter  dated  July  30,  1971,  from  Senator 
Bob  Dole  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  He  gave  a  rather  glowing 
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account  of  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
attached  a  Newsweek  column  written  by 
economist  Milton  Friedman  In  support 
of  the  Nixon  economic  policy. 

Yesterday,  I  had  the  occasion  to  return 
to  this  material.  In  view  of  the  President's 
August  15  speech,  the  claims  made  by 
Senator  Dole  and  the  Friedman  analysis 
he  approvingly  advertised  stand  as  a  vir- 
tual parody  of  the  true  state  of  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  which  existed  for  months 
prior  to  the  President's  action. 

In  the  interest  of  political  history,  I 
set  forth  below  the  Dole  letter  and  the 
peroration  of  the  July  26  Newsweek 
Friedman  column : 

Republican  National  COMMrrrxx, 

July  30, 1971. 

Deah  Colleague:  Recently  released  eco- 
nomic Indicators  show  that  President  Nlzon 
is  making  Impressive  progress  In  fulfilling  his 
goal  to  make  1971  a  good  year  for  the  econ- 
omy, and  1972  a  very  good  year.  The  rate  of 
liifiation  has  slowed  considerably  from  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  Production  has  picked  up  and 
unemplojrment  has  begun  a  downward  turn. 

I  have  enclosed  a  summary  of  the  economic 
indicators  as  of  the  end  of  June,  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  state  of  the  economy  by 
Professor  Milton  Friedman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  I  believe  you  will  find  In 
these  materials  strong  evidence  that  the  econ. 
omy  is  now  moving  steadUy  toward  fuU  em- 
ployment without  inflation. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Dolb. 


State  of  the  Economy 

President  Nixon  is  confident  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  rapidly  moving  toward  full  employ- 
ment without  inflation.  And  the  most  trusted 
economic  Indicators  support  his  confidence: 

The  ONP  Increased  $19.7  bUllon  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1971,  to  a  seasonally-ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  $1040i^  billion.  This 
Jump  represents  the  third  largest  Increase 
In  history.  In  real  dollars,  it  Is  the  second 
largest  increase  since  the  third  quarter  of 
1968.  When  coupled  with  the  first  quarter 
Increase,  It  means  the  ONP  has  grown  by  a 
record-breaking  $52  V^  billion  In  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  ONP  is  the  sharp  $3514  billion 
increase  in  personal  consumption  expendi- 
tures over  the  last  six  months.  Consumer 
spending  on  durable  goods  rose  a  record  $13 
billion  In  the  first  quarter.  In  the  second, 
consumer  spending  on  non-durable  goods 
recorded  the  largest  increase  In  three  years — 
S7y2  bllUon.  These  figures  Indicate  a  strong 
resurgence  of  consumer  confidence  In  the 
economy  and  should  mean  even  greater 
spending  over  the  next  half-year.  At  the 
same  time,  personal  savings  has  risen  stead- 
ily. Indicating  the  economy  will  have  the 
resources  to  continue  expansion  over  the 
next  year  or  more. 

Housing  stsrte  from  January  through  June 
were  at  a  1,982,000  level.  This  is  14  percent 
above  the  previous  six-month  level  and  a 
full  48  percent  above  the  same  period  in 
1970.  Homebuilding  had  declined  for  five 
consecutive  quarters  until  it  began  a  sus- 
tained recovery  last  fall.  Over  the  last  three 
quarters,  residential  construction  outlays 
have  increased  $10>/2    billion. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  the  consumer  price 
index  has  decUned  st««ullly  over  the  paat 
year  and  one-half  to  {^proximately  4.5  per- 
cent. At  Its  peak,  the  rate  of  increase  was 
a  furious  6  percent.  The  rate  of  Inflation  In 
the  United  States  is  now  among  the  lowest 
in  the  world.  Of  the  22  nations  belonging  to 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  only  three  had  lower  rlaes 
In  the  consumer  prices  during  the  last  12 
months  than  did  the  United  States. 


The  unemployment  rate  is  now  5.6  per- 
cent. At  Its  peak  at  the  time  of  the  Oenerai 
Motors  strike.  It  was  6.2  percent.  HlstorlcaUy. 
recoveries  begin  six  months  after  the  worst 
point  in  the  cycle.  The  dramatic  .6  drop  In 
the  unemployment  rate  In  June  should  mean 
that  the  economy  Is  now  beginning  a  sus- 
tained recovery.  The  peak  unemployment 
level  In  previous  recessions  was.  on  the  aver- 
age, 6.9  percent.  Despite  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  economic  problems  were  com- 
pounded by  the  changeover  from  a  war-time 
to  a  peacetime  economy  (1.9  mUlion  men — 
half  of  all  those  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
since  January.  1969 — became  unemployed 
directly  as  a  result  of  defense  cut-backs;  un- 
counted others  lost  their  Jobs  Indirectly 
through  such  cut-backs ) .  he  has  managed 
to  keep  the  unemployment  rate  .7  below  the 
average  worst  point. 

The  average  weekly  hours  worked  by  man- 
ufacturing workers  has  increased  steadily 
from  39.8  hours  in  April,  to  39.9  In  May,  to 
40.0  hours  in  June.  Average  overtime  has  also 
risen  consistently  to  a  fuU  3  hours  as  of 
June.  Historically,  such  rises  in  average 
weekly  working  hours  have  meant  employers 
were  gearing  up  for  full  production  schedules 
and  would  begin  new  hiring  soon. 

Unemployment  among  married  men — ^the 
key  breadwinners  in  society — Is  now  only  3.1 
percent.  At  Its  peak  last  Deceipber.  It  was 
still  only  3.4  percent.  The  average  for  past 
recessions  has  been  a  full  5.4  percent.  This 
Indicates  that  the  cvirrent  economic  dlfilcul- 
tles  are  due  In  large  measure  to  the  un- 
precedented number  of  wc»nen  and  teenagers 
in  the  work  force.  Even  these  groups  are 
showing  Improvement  now.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  minority  groups,  traditionally 
thoee  hit  hardest  by  unemployment,  dropped 
sharply  from  10.6  percent  in  May  to  9.4  per- 
cent In  June. 

Personal  income  advanced  $20  billion  in 
Junfc  to  a  seasonally-adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$870^  bUllon.  For  the  first  six  months  of 
1971,  personal  Income  rose  to  an  $844.8  bil- 
lion annual  rate.  This  compares  with  a 
$794.0  billion  rate  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1970.  As  compared  with  the  end  of  1968,  real 
personal  Inoome  p>er  capita  after  taxes  Is  up 
4  percent.  Real  compensation  of  employees 
per  hour  of  work  is  also  up  about  4  percent. 

Industrial  production  Increased  .4  percent 
In  June — ^the  fourth  consecutive  month  In 
which  there  has  been  an  increase.  Retail 
sales  In  June  were  1.5  percent  higher  than 
In  May — and  more  than  8  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Department  store  sales  are 
20  percent  above  last  year's  level. 

Confidence  in  the  nation's  economy  is  the 
key  to  winning  the  fight  against  inflation 
and  to  expanding  employment  opportunities. 
President  Nixon  believes  the  foregoing  data 
Justifies  that  confidence. 


[Prom  Newsweek  magazine.  July  26.  1971] 
That  Has   Worked 

And  the  threefold  policy  has  worked.  In- 
flation has  slowed,  although  less  than  all 
desired  and  many  expected.  There  was  a  re- 
cession— but  It  was  one  of  the  mildest  in 
U.S.  history.  The  recession  Is  now  over  and 
the  economy  Is  again  expanding.  The  ex- 
pansion, like  the  recession,  is  moderate,  but 
it  is  solid  and  widely  baaed.  Moreover,  mod- 
eration Is  desirable  so  that  continued  taper- 
ing off  of  infiatlon  can  go  along  with  re- 
duced unemployment.  As  Mr.  Shultz  said, 
what  we  now  need  to  complete  the  treatment 
is  "time  and  the  guts  to  take  the  time,  not 
additional  medicine." 

Just  when  this  policy  Is  producing  demon- 
strable results,  there  is  increasing  pressure 
on  the  President  to  alter  course — to  recom- 
mend lower  taxes,  hlgh«'  spending,  and  even 
more  rapid  monetary  growth,  to  establish  a 
wage-price  review  board,  or  to  freeze  wages 
and  prices.  Unabashed  by  their  own  failures, 
the    fine-tuning    Kennedy -Johnson    econo- 


mists are  in  effect  saying,  "We  produced  an 
accelerating  Inflation,  why  shouldn't  you?" 

Mr.  Nixon  has  not  given  in  to  the  pressure. 
Instead,  he  has  announced  that  he  is  sticking 
with  his  poUcles.  Once  again,  he  has  shown 
the  vision  and  the  courage  to  pursue  long-run 
stability  rather  than  short-term  gains. 

Mr.  Shultz  ended  his  talk:  "Those  of  you 
familiar  with  sailing  know  what  a  teUtale 
Is — a  strip  of  cloth  tied  to  a  mast  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  Is  blowing. 

"A  captain  has  the  choice  of  steering  his 
ship  by  the  teUtale.  following  the  prevailing 
winds,  or  to  steer  by  the  compass. 

"In  a  democracy,  you  mtist  keep  your  eye 
on  the  telltale,  but  you  must  set  your  course 
by  the  compass.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  doing.  The 
voice  from  the  bridge  says,  'Steady  as  you 
go'." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MARITIME 
LEGISLAITON 

(Mr.  BEGICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
lengthy  period  of  study,  discussion,  and 
deliberation,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  In- 
tended to  bring  Important  ec<»iomic  re- 
lief to  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  industry  and 
the  State  of  Alaska.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  State  of  AlEiska  to  operate  a  ferry 
vessel  of  foreign  registry  between  ports 
in  Alaska  and  ports  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  a  limited  period  of  time.  In 
most  direct  terms,  the  bill  authorizes  a 
closely  defined  and  limited  waiver  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Shipping  Act — 
the  Jones  Act. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  wish 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  know  that 
I  have  full  understanding  of  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  Jones  Act,  and 
strongly  support  Its  goal  of  protecting 
the  U.S.  shipbuilding  Industry.  In  fact, 
I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  support  sim- 
ilar legislatlOTi  for  other  areas  of  Amer- 
ican industry  demonstrating  need  for 
economic  Etsslstance  and  protection.  For 
the  reason  that  I  carry  this  respect  for 
the  Jones  Act,  I  have  sp«it  considerable 
time  preparing  for  the  introduction  of 
the  present  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
certain  conclusions  with  my  colleagues 
at  this  time. 

First,  the  State  of  Alaska  maintains 
an  extensive  marine  highway  system 
which  runs  both  within  the  State  and 
between  Alaska,  Canada,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  At  the  present  time,  the 
ferry  fieet  consists  of  seven  vessels  rang- 
ing from  the  1,300-passenger  MV 
Wickersham  to  the  59-passenger  MV 
Chilkat.  Of  the  seven,  only  the  MV 
Wickersham  is  a  foreign-hulled  vessel 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Jones 
Act. 

In  the  immediate  future,  the  State  of 
Alaska,  through  a  bonding  program  al- 
ready approved,  is  plaiming  to  imder- 
take  an  expansion  program  which  calls 
for  the  addition  of  one  408-foot  ocean- 
going ferry,  two  235-foot  Inland  ferry 
vessels,  and  the  lengthening  of  two  ferry 
vessels  already  in  service  on  the  Alaska 
Marine  Highway.  The  expenditures,  all 
directed  to  American  shipyards,  are  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $37  million. 

The  key  to  the  entire  project  is  the  use 
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of  the  MV  Wickersham  between  U.S. 
ports  while  an  American  replacement 
vessel  Is  constructed,  and  while  the  two 
vessels  to  be  lengthened  are  out  of  serv- 
ice. My  conclusion  after  great  study  is 
that  a  waiver  of  the  Jones  Act  to  accom- 
plish this  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  shipbuilding  trade  who  are 
presently  unemployed  and  all  concerned. 

For  the  shipbuilding  industry  and  the 
thousands  of  skilled  shipbuilders  in  the 
United  States,  the  need  for  new  con- 
struction jobs  is  acute.  A  recent  issue  of 
the  Shipbuilders  International  Union 
Seafarer's  Log  claimed  "We  have  to 
stay  alive."  The  flgvires  indicate  that  the 
decline  affecting  the  entire  economy  is 
hitting  shipbuilders  hard.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  $37  million  program  planned 
and  authorized  by  Alaska  will  provide 
jobs  for  thousands  of  shipbuilders  and 
profits  for  a  number  of  American  ship- 
yards. 

For  Alaska,  the  economic  situation  Is 
even  more  distressing.  The  construction 
of  new  ferry  vessels,  and  the  ultimate  in- 
crease in  tourist  and  cargo  capacity  is 
essential  to  make  a  dent  in  an  Alaskan 
economy  which  badly  needs  assistance. 
Gov.  William  A.  Egan,  both  houses  of  the 
Alaska  Legislature,  and  the  people  of 
Alaska  support  the  program. 

The  bill  itself  represents  the  minimum 
intrusion  into  the  fabric  of  the  Jones 
Act  and  includes  terms  of  limitation  and 
safety  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
original  act.  The  legislation  has  been 
prepared  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  those  in  this  body  who  have  long  been 
respected  for  their  expertise  and  sensitiv- 
ity in  this  area. 

The  waiver  for  operation  of  the  MV 
Wlckersham  between  U.S.  ports  begins 
only  when  a  binding  contract  for  a  re- 
placement vessel  built  in  the  United 
States  is  entered  into,  and  ends  on  the 
day  the  replacement  vessel  goes  Into 
service  but  in  no  event  later  than  36 
months  after  the  date  of  the  contract. 

During  the  period  of  the  waiver,  the 
State  of  Alaska  will  be  allowed  to  main- 
tain reasonable  interstate  ferry  service 
through  the  use  of  the  MV  Wickersham. 
the  shipbuilders  of  the  United  States  will 
be  engaged  in  a  large  shlpbtillding  pro- 
gram for  the  State  of  Alsiska,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  period,  three  important  new 
vessels  will  enter  the  maritime  service  of 
the  United  States.  I  earnestly  solicit  your 
support  for  this  important  legislation. 


FEEDING    THE    NATION'S    HUNGRY 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  today  on  an  issue  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  schoolchildren  of  this 
Nation.  During  the  congressional  recess, 
the  Department  of  Agricultxire  an- 
nounced proposed  changes  in  the  regula- 
lations  governing  the  operation  of  the 
school  limch  program  for  the  current 
year.  State  educational  agencies  and  local 
school  systems  which  administer  the  pro- 
gram were  given  only  15  days  to  comment 
on  major  and  sweeping  changes  In  the 


manner  In  which  Federal  funds  could  be 
used  in  providing  school  lunches,  partic- 
ularly free  and  reduced  price  lunches  to 
children  from  low-Income  families. 

During  that  15-day  period  there  was  a 
flood  of  protest  from  interested  i>arties. 
Based  on  the  preliminary  analysis  of  a 
very  recent  committee  study  of  the  school 
limch  program  and  on  the  many  letters, 
telegrams,  and  comments  I  received  from 
concerned  school  ofiQcials,  I  wrote  Secre- 
tary Hardin  on  August  26 — prior  to  the 
deadline  for  submitting  comments — urg- 
ing that  the  Department  reconsider  the 
new  regulations  with  ptarticular  reference 
to  the  30-cent  average  reimbursement 
rate  proposed  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  policy  enunciated  by  USDA  in  early 
August.  During  the  intervening  weeks, 
new  information  and  evidence  has  been 
developed  which,  in  my  judgment,  clearly 
justifies  and  documents  the  Initial  con- 
cerns and  fears  over  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. I  should  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  Is 
imperative  that  we  persist  in  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  Department's  actions. 

First,  the  timing  of  the  change  Is  un- 
realistic and  inequitable.  The  school  year 
has  already  sttu-ted.  Local  school  dis- 
tricts, must  meet  this  responsibility  with- 
out knowledge  of  where  the  necessary 
funds  will  come  from  to  pay  the  co6t. 
This  confusion  and  imcertainty  in  itself 
is  going  to  impede,  if  not  destroy,  the 
Interest  and  the  momentiun  that  have 
been  built  up  in  the  recent  past  to  elimi- 
nate hunger  from  the  classroom. 

Second,  we  In  Congress  have  a  very 
serious  interest  and  responsibili^  in  this 
Issue.  Public  Law  91-248,  amending  the 
School  Lunch  Act,  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly in  May  of  1970.  This  act 
states  clearly  and  unequivocally  that 
any  child  who  is  a  member  of  a  house- 
hold which  has  an  income  below  the 
poverty  level  "shall  be  served  meals  free 
or  at  reduced  cost."  The  law  also  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  access  to 
the  school  limch  program  by  children  of 
low-income  families.  In  anticipation  of 
Increased  participation  in  the  lunch  pro- 
gram, just  a  few  months  ago  Congress 
also  approved  Public  Law  92-32  to  assure 
the  availability  of  sufficient  funds  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  administration  are  in  direct 
conflict,  in  my  Judgment,  with  both  the 
spirit  and  the  Intent  of  Congress  not 
only  in  the  passage  of  Public  Law  91- 
248,  but  also  in  the  subsequent  ap- 
proval— and  I  might  add,  unanimous  ap- 
proval— of  Public  Law  92-32. 

Third,  we  can  now  say  with  absolute 
certainty  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  average  rates  of  reimbursement  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Agricultiu-e 
win  be  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
increased  needs  brought  about  by  greater 
participation  in  the  program  and  by  in- 
creased costs.  The  committee's  survey, 
which  includes  returns  from  all  50  State 
programs,  shows  that  a  majority  of  the 
States  win  require  a  reimbursement  rate 
of  40  cents  or  more  from  special  assist- 
ance funds  for  each  free  or  reduced  price 
limch.  ITiis  compares  with  the  average 


reimbursement  rate  of  30  cents  proposed 
in  the  new  regulations. 

Thirty-four  States  indicated  they  will 
require  a  reimbursement  rate  in  excess  of 
the  proposed  30-cent  average  rate.  Many 
States  with  large  programs  indicated 
needs  far  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  30- 
cent  rate.  For  example,  Pennsylvania  in- 
dicates an  average  rate  of  45  cents  will 
be  required.  California  will  require  40 
cents;  Florida,  51  cents;  Georgia,  43 
cents;  Indiana,  42  cents;  Texas.  40  cents; 
Massachusetts.  50  cents;  and  Virginia.  45 
cents.  Considering  these  requirements, 
what  impact  will  the  new  guidelines  have 
across  the  Nation?  Nebraska  tells  us  that 
a  reimbursement  rate  of  at  least  40  cents 
is  essential  to  their  program.  Texas  re- 
ports that  it  is  critical  that  the  30-cent 
reimbursement  rate  be  Increased. 

Finally,  I  should  mention  that,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  the  States  requested  a 
section  4  reimbursement  rate  of  more 
than  the  5-cent  average  rate  provided 
for  in  the  regulations.  In  the  face  of 
increased  costs,  an  average  reimburse- 
ment rate  of  5  cents  in  section  4  fimds 
wiU  result  in  higher  costs  per  lunch  to 
paying  students.  As  a  result,  according 
to  many  experts,  participation  in  the 
program  will  decrease  with  the  unfor- 
timate  outcome  that  there  will  be  less 
support  at  the  local  level  for  the  entire 
school  lunch  program,  including  the  pro- 
vision of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 

In  summary,  the  committee  survey 
shows  that  in  excess  of  $511  million  will 
be  needed  in  section  32  and  section  11 
funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  anticipated 
number  of  free  or  reduced  price  limches 
during  this  £u:ademic  year.  This  is  In 
contrast  to  the  $390  million  which  would 
be  available  imder  the  administration's 
budget. 

The  results  of  the  committee  survey 
showing  a  shortage  of  some  $120  million 
for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  has 
been  substantiated  by  another  survey — 
very  recent  indeed — of  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association.  After 
the  announcement  of  the  new  regula- 
tions, the  association  surveyed  State  and 
local  officials  to  ascertain  the  impact  of 
the  proposal.  Their  survey  shows  that 
the  States  will  be  short  approximately 
$125  million  in  their  efforts  to  further 
reduce  hunger  among  our  Nation's 
schoolchildren.  May  I  cite  a  few  exam- 
ples. 

If  school  systems  in  South  Carolina 
provide  the  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  which  they  are  required  to  do 
by  law — and  which  they  fully  intend  to 
do — there  will  be  a  shortage  of  over  $9 
million  In  that  State  alone.  In  Illinois, 
the  shortage  will  be  $16  million.  In  Geor- 
gia. It  will  be  $6  million,  In  Florida,  al- 
most $7  million,  in  Alabama  $5  million, 
in  Texas  $8.8  million,  and  in  New  Jersey. 
$6  million. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  Federal  funds 
have  been  authorized  to  finance  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs  at  the  antici- 
pated levels.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
appropriations,  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized In  Public  Law  92-32  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  in  section  32  funds 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
draw  upon  for  this  purpose.  However,  the 
Department  has  decided  against  making 
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use  of  these  funds.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  allow  the  in- 
transigence of  the  Department  to  over- 
ride the  clear  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
welfare  of  the  schoolchildren  in  this 
country.  Withdrawal  or  revision  of  the 
proposed  new  regiilatlons  in  combina- 
tion with  the  utilization  of  the  additional 
$100  million  in  section  32  funds  is  clearly 
a  more  effective  way  of  meeting  the  goals 
established  by  this  Congress  and  reaf- 
firmed by  the  present  administration. 

If  such  a  course  is  not  pursued,  then 
I  can  only  conclude  that  an  accurate 
picture  of  what  will  happen  at  the  local 
level  has  not  been  communicated  and 
that  State  and  loced  officials  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  more  fully  to  ex- 
plain and  clarify  their  concerns  and  ob- 
jections. Therefore  I  will  schedule  com- 
mittee public  hearings  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  to  receive  the  testimony 
of  those  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
program  implementation  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  and  thus  best  able  to 
outline  and  docimient  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences which  will  ensue  if  the  pro- 
posed regiilations  are  enforced.  Today  I 
am  also  introducing  legislation  designed 
to  insure  that  in  this  situation  the  clear 
Intent  of  Congress  to  feed  all  himgry 
children  will  override  the  budgetary  ma- 
neuvering of  the  administration. 

Perhaps  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the 
situation  will  be  more  dramatically  de- 
scribed by  a  review  of  some  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  I  have  received  from 
concerned  State  educatlonsa  agencies 
and  local  educational  agencies  which  I 
should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  join  with  me 
in  expressing  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  compelling  need  to  alter  or 
revise  the  proposed  regulations  to  the  end 
that  no  child  shall  be  denied  lunch  at 
school  simply  because  his  parents  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  cost. 

State  or  Iowa. 

Department  or  Pttbuc  iNSTRtrcrioN, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August  31,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins. 
The  House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recently  published 
a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  Augiist  13,  1971.  con- 
cerning 7  CFR  PART  210,  7  CFR  PART  220 
7  CFR  PART  245  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

These  changes  will  be  effective  after  schools 
have  started  this  fall  and  have  gone  through 
the  process  of  enrolling  school  children, 
amending  their  free  and  reduced-price  meal 
policy,  selling  lunch  and  mUk  tickets,  es- 
tablishing and  announcing  their  lunch  and 
milk  prices,  collecting  for  book  rentals,  and 
numerous  other  adminlstratlre  details. 

During  the  past  school  year  many  regu- 
latory changes  were  effected  by  the  USDA, 
some  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  economi- 
cally needy  chUd  with  which  w«  concur. 

We  do  not  agree  with  a  number  of  theee 
proposed  changes  nor  with  the  timing  of 
these  changes.  We  have  written  our  com- 
ments, suggestions,  and  objections  to  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of  the  USDA. 

We  believe  that  prior  to  publication,  these 
proposed  changes  should  first  be  reviewed 
by  a  committee  to  Include  a  representation 


of  State  Directors  some  of  whom  have  bad 
administrative  experience  In  the  schools. 
Further,  that  If  at  all  possible,  these  changes 
should  not  be  made  effective  during  mid 
school  year  which  causes  much  extra  work 
and  confusion  for  school  personnel. 

While  we  agree  with  the  proposed  formula 
for  supplementing  Section  IV  funds  among 
the  States,  we  do  not  believe  the  proposed 
average  of  5  cents  reimbursement  for  Type 
A  lunches,  nor  the  average  of  30  cents  reim- 
bursement for  free  or  reduced-price  lunches 
to  be  adequate  for  supporting  existing  pro- 
grams or  starting  new  programs. 

We  believe  the  average  of  6  cents  and  40 
cents,  respectively,  would  be  more  realistic 
based  on  current  costs  of  operating  these 
programs. 

We  ask  yovir  supixsrt  because  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  of  school  feeding 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  P.  Johnston. 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Bibb  County  Public  Schools, 
Macon,  Ga..  September  2, 1971. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  This  Is 
written  in  the  Interest  of  the  pupils  and 
parents  of  the  Bibb  County  Public  School 
System. 

As  you  are  aware.  Public  Law  91-248  has 
been  ptassed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President  In  order  to  provide  the  means 
of  ending  hunger  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  children  though  the  lunch  pro- 
gram In  the  schools. 

However,  as  you  are  also  undoubtedly 
aware,  officials  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  presented  an  out- 
look for  1971-72  which  substantially  negates 
the  goals  Implicit  In  Public  Law  91-248.  The 
regulatory  restrictions  and  funds  projected 
posed  by  USDA  officials  are  untenable. 

As  an  example,  this  school  system  would 
lose  as  a  minimum  figure  more  than  $131,- 
000.00  of  school  lunch  support  during  1971- 
72.  Faced,  as  we  already  are,  with  a  substan- 
tially reduced  mlllage  rate  for  the  coming 
year  and  shrinking  revenue  services  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  this  loss. 

Your  help  in  effectuating  a  more  equitable 
set  of  regulations  wiU  mean  much  to  the 
pupils  and  parents  of  this  community.  We 
earnestly  need  your  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  Linton  Deck,  Jr. 


State  Department  of  Education. 

August  24, 1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
U.S.  CoTtgressman, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  We  need 
your  help  desjierately  I 

The  USDA  has  proposed  regulations  which 
Inundate  the  provisions  of  PL  91-248  pro- 
viding free  or  reduced  price  lunches  to  chil- 
dren. 

The  regulations  for  utilizing  Section  32 
money  completely  negate  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  per  capita  Income  of  states.  Poor 
states  will  loee  under  the  new  regulations; 
the  states  that  have  over  the  years  built 
strong  lunch  programs  will  lose. 

The  authority  for  fund  control  Is  taken 
from  the  states  and  placed  In  USDA's  con- 
trol. The  provisions  allow  only  35*  for  a 
free  lunch,  by  virtue  of  fund  apportionment 
to  the  states. 

The  following  comparison  of  amounts  paid 
six  school  systecns  In  1970-71  and  the 
amount  earned  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  regulations  demonstrates  the  cost  of  the 
project  In  Georgia: 


Paid  1970-71       Ntw  formula       DiffsrMca 


AHant*  City....  $3,006,001.28  R,767,479.60  J238,iri68 
Mtriwcther 

County 157,497.85  138,497.80  19.000  t» 

HaMCounty....  187,737.95  146,751.25  40,986.70 
Wheeler 

County 57.68152  52,248.55  5,436.97 

Dwatur  County  169,668.42  151,512.00  18,156.42 
Chatham 

County 757, 93a  65  678,844.10  79,086.55 


Unless  USDA  changes  Its  direction,  the 
regulations  will  be  published  In  final  form 
after  August  28. 

It  Is  really  traumatic  to  observe  a  prograia 
change  that  wUl  Inundate  the  programs  In 
operation.  Ignore  congressional  Intent,  and 
provide  maximum  assistance  (although  not 
enough)  to  the  14  states  with  highest  per 
capita  Income;  to  observe  the  change  and  to 
be  helpless! 

I  am  enclosing  my  comments  to  Herbert 
Rorex  making  reference  to  specific  items  in 
the  regulations. 

We  appreciate  your   constant  support  of 
ChUd  Nutrition  Programs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Josephine  Martin, 
Administrator,  School  Food  Services. 


David  Douglas  PtrsLic  Schools, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  September  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

House   of   Representatives,   Raybum   House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  On  October  7,  1970,  I 
wrote  you  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  August 
15,  1970,  concerning  the  numbers  of  school 
chUdren  that  would  become  eligible  for  free 
or  reduced-price  liinches  with  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  No.  91-248.  (Copy  of  my  let- 
ter of  October  7th  Is  enclosed) . 

I  wovdd  like  to  update  the  Information  I 
provided  for  the  school  year  1969-70.  In  1970- 
71  this  school  district  provided  73,837  free 
and  reduoed-prlce  lunches,  out  of  a  total  of 
569,086  lunches  served  to  students  (enroll- 
ment was  down  over  400  students  this  year) , 
and  In  the  process  had  a  net  operating  loss 
of  $7,136.46  (con8ld««bly  less  than  In  1969- 
70). 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  special 
payment  made  by  the  Oregon  School  Lunch 
Program  to  the  Cafeteria  Fund,  for  free  and 
reduced-price  lunches  served  In  schools 
where  the  minimum  of  18%  of  the  student 
body  participated  In  the  free  and  reduoed- 
prlce  lunch  program,  changed  our  net  op- 
erating loss  to  a  profit  of  $378.03. 

Now  to  the  point  of  this  letter,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  new  USDA  regulations, 
effective  September  1,  1971,  will  restrict  State 
departments  ability  to  make  special  pay- 
ments to  school  districts  for  free  and  re- 
duced-price participation.  If  theee  regula- 
tions are  allowed  to  stand,  this  school  dis- 
trict will  have  the  utmost  difficulty  In  op- 
erating a  reasonable  cafeteria  program.  For 
the  last  five  years  we  have  fought  the  battle 
of  splrallng  Infiation  In  services  and  sup- 
plies. It  is  just  possible  this  may  be  the 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  beck. 

We  have  done  everything  humanly  possible 
to  provide  tasty,  nutritious  meals  to  the 
children  of  our  district.  We  retained  a  com- 
petent supervisor  of  foods  service  to  show  us 
the  way  to  hold  the  price  line.  We  satellited 
most  of  our  lunch  rooms  from  central  kit- 
chens and  bakeries  In  existing  facilities.  We 
have  utilized  the  services  of  Multnomah 
County's  cooperative  food  purchasing  pool. 
We  have  gathered  equipment  from  federal 
surplus.  At  this  point  we  do  not  need  changes 
in  federal  regulations  that  will  penalize  our 
program  into  Ineffectiveness.  It  is  a  good 
program  and  we  have  worked  hard  to  achieve 
it. 
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I  would  appeal  to  you  to  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  us  in  preventing  the  en- 
forcement of  the  new  USDA  regulatlona. 
Sincerely, 

V.   li.    OlBBS, 

Business  Manager. 


Todd  County  Boako  of  Education, 

Elkton.  Ky.,  August  30,  1971. 
Congressman  Cakl  D.  Pebkins, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAX  CoNciucssMAN  PxRKiNS :  May  I  call 
your  attention  to  an  urgent  need  In  the  area 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Program  for  1971-72. 
Information  that  I  have  received  Indicates 
that  reimbursement  rates  being  established 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  not  exceed 
35c  per  meal  for  free  and  reduced  price  meals. 
School  districts  are  required  by  law  to  pro- 
vide such  meals  to  families  covered  by  the 
poverty  Income  scale  declared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Aglrculture,  we  are  required  by  law 
to  meet  the  federal  mlnlmxim  wage  for  labor, 
and  must  pay  food  bills  in  order  to  have  food 
to  prepare.  How  can  the  Child  Nutrition  pro- 
gram continue  to  exist  when  actual  costs 
exceed  rates  of  reimbursement  for  these  free 
and  reduced  price  meals? 

In  fiscal  year  1970-71  the  cost  of  preparing 
and  serving  a  Type  A  meal  in  our  school  dis- 
trict was  46c.  Our  reimbursement  totaled  38c 
per  plate  for  the  26%  free  meals  served.  This 
deficit  was  absorbed  by  merger  reserves.  With 
Increased  food  costs  and  anticipated  labor 
Increases  we  can  have  a  loes  of  approximately 
13c  per  meal  in  the  current  year  on  an  esti- 
mated 30%  of  the  meals  served  to  poverty 
families. 

We  cannot  continue  to  operate  programs  In 
our  schools  on  this  basis.  The  paying  child 
who  has  been  the  backbone  of  the  financial 
operation  for  years  and  the  low-income  child 
will  all  be  without  lunches  at  school  if  this 
reimbursement  structure  proposed  by  USDA 
becomes  a  reality. 

What  is  the  Intent  of  our  nation?  Are  we 
serious  about  providing  nutrition  for  all? 
We  are  fast  approaching  a  time  of  providing 
no  lunches  at  school  and  the  nutrition  that 
this  Insures.  Your  help  In  avoiding  this  dis- 
aster is  urgently  needed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Helena.  Davis, 

Food  Service  Director. 


Wilkes-Babre  Axea  School  District, 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa..  Aug.  27.  1971. 
Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
WasMngton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  As  Director 
of  Food  Services  of  the  Wilkes- Barre  Area 
School  District,  I  would  like  to  make  my  posi- 
tion emphatically  clear  with  regard  to  the 
new  guidelines  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  distribution  ratio  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  the  School  Lunch  Subsidy. 

The  State  Directors  of  Nutrition  and  Fyx>d 
Service  have  established  13  points  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  regard  to  the  new  guidelines  on  the 
distribution  of  subsidies  within  the  United 
States. 

Law  91-248  which  became  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970  stated  the  need  to  feed  the  needy. 
The  number  of  free  meals  then  tripled  our 
area  figures  with  the  result  that  there  wasn't 
enough  money  appropriated  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  take  care  of  this  Increased 
need. 

As  a  School  Lunch  Director,  I  wish  to  state 
that  our  school  district  has  oon^>lled  with 
all  of  the  federal  regulations  such  as  estab- 
lishing a  policy  of  eligibility  as  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  distrib- 


uted the  forms  to  the  entire  student  popu- 
lation of  our  district  and  processed  same 
following  the  guidelines  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcxilture  to  feed  the  needy 
children. 

The  new  guidelines  allow  6  cents  for  all 
Type  A  Lunches  under  Section  4  and  an  aver- 
age of  30  cents  was  established  for  Section 
32  funds  as  prescribed  by  Law  91-248.  As  a 
resAilt,  these  guidelines  for  funding  are  not 
adequate  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
need  at  least  7  cents  across  the  board  under 
Section  4  funding.  In  addition,  we  need  at 
least  an  average  of  46  cents  for  Section  32 
under  Law  91-248. 

The  guidelines  state  that  In  order  for  a 
school  district  to  receive  the  full  funding  at 
80  cents — ^they  must  be  feeding  90%  of  their 
students  free.  Under  these  guidelines,  no  one 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  would  qualify. 

School  districts  as  a  whole  In  the  State  of 
PennsylTanla  do  not  qualify  because  they 
have  had  to  meet  their  responsibilities  and 
pay  thalr  Indebtedness  by  charging  20  cents 
per  lunch  In  order  to  fulfill  their  financial 
responsibilities.  These  districts  were  unable 
to  provide  tree  lunches  even  though  they 
were  well  aware  they  should  be  esmestly  do- 
ing this.  It  Is  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  met  Its 
reotponslblllty  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
In  providing  adequate  funding  for  our  needs. 

The  Type  A  lunch  Is  presently  costing  us 
60  cents  for  each  student.  This  In  Itaelf 
points  out  that  the  guidelines  are  not  ade- 
quate. 

The  law  apedflcally  states  that  the  money 
Is  to  follow  the  child  but  In  Pennsylvania 
there  has  not  been  adequate  funds  to  do  this. 
We  were  just  one  of  many  districts  who  did 
not  receive  adequate  fvmds  even  though  we 
followed  the  letter  of  the  law  In  requesting 
same.  It  has  been  the  burden  of  our  districts 
to  subsidize  the  school  lunch  program  well 
over  the  prescribed  5%.  Because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  not  met  Its  respon- 
sibility, school  districts  have  had  to  levy 
additional  taxes  putting  this  extra  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  Everyone  else  who  deals  with 
the  Federal  Agencies  has  had  to  follow  the 
rules  and  guidelines  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
but  the  only  group  who  can  be  considered 
honest  and  not  pay  their  bUIs  Is  the  Federal 
Government,  We  did  not  receive  what  we 
were  entitled  to  even  though  we  followed  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Finally,  we  are  asking  yoiir  consideration 
for  schocd  lunch  needs  and  that  action  be 
taken  Immediately  to  oorrect  the  guidelines 
as  they  stand  so  that  there  will  be  an  ade- 
quate coverage  for  all  participating  districts 
In  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  for  your  coopwatlon  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eva   D.   Lipixc, 
Supervisor    of    Food    Services    for    the 
Wilkes-Barre  Area  School  District  and 
President-elect    of   the    Pennsylvania 
School  Food  Service  Association. 


The  Board  of  Public  Education, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  August  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 

U.S.  Congressman,  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Ray- 
bum House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Congressman   Perkins:    I  feel   very 
much  like  Will  Rogers  who  once  said,  "When 
I    am  able  to  make  ends  meet — somebody 
moves  one  of  the  ends." 

We  need  Immediate  action  that  wUl  pre- 
vent a  severe  reduction  of  reduced  price 
lunches  and  free  lunches  to  the  children  of 
our  Nation  and  particularly  In  Chatham 
County,  Georgia. 


Attached  hereto  you  will  find  copy  of 
letter  to  Mr.  Herbert  Rorex  which  points  out 
in  detail  the  problems  and  suggested  rem- 
edies. 

I  will  appreciate  so  very  much  your  aggres- 
sive efforts  In  behalf  of  this  most  Important 
matter. 
With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

F.  C.  Underwood,  Jr., 
Treasurer  and  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent— Bueiness 


North  Carolina, 
School  Food  Service  Association, 

TanceyviUe,  N.C..  August  24, 1971. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Pkhxinb, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  PnuoKB:  On  August  12,  1971,  an 
ad  hoc  Committee  of  State  and  Looal  Sohool 
Food  Service  Supervlsocs  and  Directors  mat 
In  Southern  Pines,  North  OaroUna,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  most  effecrtlve  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
all  school  age  ohUdren  In  North  Carcdlna  •■ 
oittUned  In  our  State  Plan  of  Operation. 

Al*ter  reviewing  the  n«w  tentative  regula- 
tions as  given  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment oif  Agriculture,  the  enclosed  posltloo 
paper  was  developed  defining  our  needs  In 
order  to  fulfill  the  Preetdent's  oooamltmeat 
and  the  mandate  of  Congress  to  meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  all  North  Oarollna 
studemts. 

Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  McPhkrson. 
Legislative    Chairman,    North    Carolina 
School  Food  Service  Association. 

Position  Paper 

An  ad  hoc  committee  of  supervisors  and 
state  consultants  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  Food  Service  In  session  In  Southern 
Pines,  North  Carolina,  August  12,  1971,  wishes 
to  state  Ita  position  concerning  the  Child 
Nutrition  Programs  outlook  for  1971-72  as 
presented  by  the  Unlited  Statea  Department 
of  AgrlcuLture. 

The  frame  of  reference  for  this  position 
Includes  the  following  official  pronounce- 
ments: 

(1)  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  In  Decem- 
ber 1969  indicated  his  intent,  which  was  re- 
iterated May  14,  1970,  at  the  signing  of  PL 
91-248  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  among  Amer- 
ica's school  children, 

(2)  Sec«lon  9  of  National  School  Lunch  Act 
as  amended  by  PL  91-248  states,  "any  child 
who  is  a  member  of  a  household  that  has  an 
anniial  Income  not  above  the  appJi cable  fam- 
ily size  Income  level  shall  be  served  meals 
tree  or  at  a  reduced  ooert;" 

(3)  Section  11(a)  provides  authorlity  tor 
"appropriation  as  may  be  necessary"  to  as- 
suire  access  to  the  school  luncb  program  im- 
der  this  Act  by  children  of  low  Income 
families 

(4)  Section  1 1  (e)  provides  that  the  amount 
of  funds  paid  to  a  school  shall  be  based  on 
the  need  of  the  sohool  for  assistance  In  mset- 
ing  the  req\ilremenits  coooemlng  the  service 
of  lunches  to  children. 

In  light  of  these  pronouncements,  tbs 
North  Carolina  School  Food  Service  Is  com- 
mitted to  fulfill  the  President's  msffvlaie  to 
develop  a  food  service  program  ttiat  would 
put  an  end  to  hunger  among  North  Oaio- 
Una's  school  children. 

The  outlook  for  1971-72  as  presentsd  by 
Secretary  Lyng  and  other  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials  makes  It 
Impossible  to  fulfill  the  mandate  presented 
In  PL  91-248  by  the  Congress  and  In  the 
commitment  of  the  President. 

The  North  Caroltna  School  Food  Service 
recognizee  that  any  reimbursement  less  than 
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the  minimum  need  assistance  rate  of  6.4c 
for  North  Carolina  will  prohibit  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  mandate.  With  more  and 
more  emphasis  placed  In  the  area  of  the  free 
and  reduced  recipient  and  less  emphasis  on 
the  75  7o  of  our  children  who  are  not  eligible 
for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  student  population  Is  forced  to 
continue  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  lunch  each 
year.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  100%  of  our 
children  should  be  Included  In  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  The  5c  average  pro- 
posed for  Type  A  lunches  is  inadequate  in  the 
light  of  constantly  escalating  costs  for  food, 
labor  and  other  expenses.  Funding  that  will 
permit  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable 
charge  to  the  child  year  after  year  Is  essen- 
tial to  sustained  participation  of  all  chil- 
dren and  to  the  provision  of  nutritionally 
adequate  lunches.  The  average  lunch  cost  Is 
50c  In  North  Carolina  and  an  average  student 
price  of  38c  would  require  12c  reimburse- 
ment from  Section  4  for  all  lunches.  This 
could  be  provided  without  a  regulation 
change  if  adequate  funds  were  made  avail- 
able. 

The  average  rate  of  30c  per  meal  for  free 
and  reduced  lunches  as  set  forth  In  the  pro- 
posed regulations  Is  absolutelf  Inadequate  In 
a  program  administered  under  a  law  which 
demands  that  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  meet  the  full  cost  of  free  and 
reduced  lunches.  With  this  financing  struc- 
ture and  the  average  cost  per  lunch  of  60c 
In  North  Carolina  the  task  of  reaching  all 
eligible  children  In  North  Carolina  Is  Impos- 
sible. Existing  programs  are  jeopardized  and 
any  expansion  to  the  nearly  8,000  additional 
eligible  children  is  precluded.  Even  with  an 
increased  level  of  funding  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  the  Congressional  Intent  to  Implement 
fully  PL  91-248,  the  avaUabUlty  of  funds  Is 
meaningless  unless  reasonable  regiilations 
will  permit  states  to  Implement  the  program. 

Changes  In  attendance  areas  as  a  result 
of  desegregation  plans  have  changed  the 
community  and  local  government  attitudes 
toward  public  schools  with  the  result  that 
state  and  federal  funds  will  be  necessary  for 
the  total  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
school  fcx)d  service  equipment  formerly  pro- 
vided by  PTA's  and  local  governments  a  few 
years  ago.  The  provision  of  PL  91-248  for  the 
allocation  of  50%  of  the  non-food  assistance 
funds  (equipment)  to  schools  vrtth  no 
school  food  service  unfairly  penalizes  the 
2.000  schools  In  North  Carolina  whose  loyal 
P.T.A.  and  local  government  provided  the 
minimum  equipment  necessary.  Much  of  this 
equipment  was  installed  as  a  part  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  of  1946  and  Is  obsolete.  The  proposed 
regulations  restricting  the  spending  of  the 
50%  available  to  schools  vrtth  food  service 
further  penalizes  the  concerned  Interest  of 
communities  and  local  governments. 

Proposed  regulations  prohibiting  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  will  prevent  the  meeting  of  the 
needs  of  our  children.  Daily  changes  In  the 
average  dally  membership  In  our  public 
schools  places  a  strain  on  certain  sections  of 
funds.  Flexibility  Is  an  essential  to  meeting 
these  needs.  For  example:  If  a  school  Is 
designed  to  feed  only  400  children  but 
through  the  shifting  of  children  the  school 
finds  Itself  with  800  children  then  the  need 
for  additional  equipment  Is  apparent.  The 
possibility  of  numerous  Instances  of  this 
problem  could  very  quickly  drain  the  amount 
of  non-food  assistance  (equipment)  alloca- 
tion to  North  Carolina;  thereby,  a  transfer 
from  Section  32  Into  the  non-food  assistance 
section  would  be  Imperative. 

The  regulatory  restrictions  and  funding 
projections  will  result  In  a  big  backward  step 
and  will  result  in  a  termination  of  programs 
in  many  places.  The  State  Plan  of  Operation 


tor  1971-72  which  was  developed  in  good 
faith  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  President's 
commitment  and  the  mandate  of  Congress 
will  be  obsolete  without  sufficient  funding. 
Higher  lunch  prices  and  more  bag  lunches 
will  only  compound  the  problems  of  nutri- 
tionally needy  children.  Indications  of  con- 
cern from  citizens  groups  promise  legal  com- 
plications it  the  mandate  of  Congress  Is  not 
Implemented.  The  concepts  contained  In  the 
proposed  regulations  appear  to  be  a  reversal 
of  President  Nixon's  expressed  philosophy  of 
revenue  sharing  and  local  autonomy. 

North  Carolina  School  Pood  Service  recog- 
nizes the  unequivocal  need  for  a  minimum 
average  of  88e  per  lunch  for  free  and  reduced 
lunches  In  addition  to  general  cash  for  food 
assistance  and  commodities.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  average  reimbursement  rate  for  gen- 
eral cash  assistance  be  based  on  the  need 
assistance  rate  for  North  Carolina  and  the 
participation  rate  within  the  State. 

The  President  and  Congress  have  stated 
the  priorities  for  child  nutrition  In  America. 
The  North  Carolina  Nutrition  Survey  has 
confirmed  the  need  In  our  state.  We,  there- 
fore, request  that  funds  be  provided  to  do  the 
job  In  a  responsible  manner. 

Decatur,  Oa.,  September  9,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Peekzns, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  PsRKiNa:  As  a  school  lunch  man- 
ager In  a  Oeorgla  school,  I  would  like  to  ask 
your  support  In  maintaining  the  reimburse- 
ment rates  which  vrere  proposed  In  the  spring. 

Any  cut  In  the  re-lmbursement  is  going 
to  be  hard  on  all  schools  e«?>eclally  thoee 
feeding  a  large  number  of  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  and  many  children  are 
in  need  of  the  food  at  lunch  time. 

Thanks  so  much  for  all  you  have  done  in 
the  past  for  the  School  Lunch  Program  and 
asking  your  continued  support  In  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Margaret  H.  Little. 


Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 

Department  of  E^jucation. 
Frankfort,  Ky..  August  27. 1971. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  At  a  meeting  of  State 
School  Food  Service  Directors  and  USDA  of- 
ficials In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  during  the  week 
of  August  23,  1971,  the  announcement  was 
made  that  no  additional  funds  other  than 
those  available  as  a  resiilt  of  PL  92-32  were 
available  to  continue  the  Breakfast  Program 
during  FT  1972.  This  vras  quite  a  shock  to 
me  as  Director  of  the  School  Food  Services 
for  Kentucky  and  a  fear  that  consternation 
would  reign  among  local  school  officials  in 
more  than  600  schools  should  it  be  necessary 
to  cancel  the  Breakfast  Programs  at  the  end 
of  September,  1971.  PL  92-32  will  provide 
only  sufficient  funds  for  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September  combined  for  School 
Breakfast.  During  the  FT  1971  more  than 
$1,000,000  from  Section  32  fvmds  were  used 
to  continue  the  Breakfast  Program  in  Ken- 
tucky schools  and  it  is  anticipated  that  an 
equal  or  greater  amount  would  be  needed  for 
FT  1972. 

Could  it  be  that  there  Is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  to  the  use  of  Section  32  fiinds? 
It  seems  to  me  to  border  on  being  ridicu- 
lous to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  USDA 
be  permitted  to  use  a  Congressional  appro- 
priation In  such  a  manner  as  to  curtail  those 
activities  for  which  the  funds  were  appropri- 
ated to  say  nothing  of  the  futiue  use  to 
which  they  might  be  put. 


As  It  stands  now  the  only  source  of  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Kentucky  School 
Breakfast  Program  Is  Section  32.  We  sin- 
cerely request  that  steps  be  taken  to  cause 
these  funds  to  be  released  Immediately  In 
such  amount  that  the  Breakfast  Program 
can  be  continued  during  the  1971-72  school 
year. 

Sincerely, 

C.  E.  Bevins, 

Director,  Division  of  School  Food  Service. 

The  Board  op  Public  Education, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  26.  1871. 
Hon.  D.  C.  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter sent  to  Mr.  Herbert  Rorex,  U.S.DA.,  pro- 
testing the  new  giildelines  governing  the 
operations  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
as  amended. 

The  regulations  are  scheduled  to  be  read 
Into  the  Federal  Register  in  early  September. 

I  feel  these  guidelines,  regulations,  and 
VSHJl.  Interpretations  will  strangle  our 
program  here  In  Pittsburgh  and  are  in  con- 
flict vrtth  the  wishes  of  Congress  to  feed 
hungry  children. 

Please  read  the  attached  letter  and  do 
what  you  can  by  advising  the  U.S.D.A.  as  to 
full  Implementation  of  the  wishes  of  Con- 
gress as  to  feeding  hungry  children  In  school. 
The  recent  g^dellnes  and  the  timing  of 
their  release  and  effective  date  will  cause  a 
real  hardship  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Implementing  changes  so  close  to  the 
opening  of  schotH  vrtll  cost  Pittsburgh  a  loss 
of  reimbursement  in  September  and  could 
well  sink  the  entire  program.  This  same  ap- 
proach of  releasing  changes  vras  used  and 
protested  against  last  year.  Now,  this  year, 
the  UB.DA.  again  releases  changes  to  be 
read  Into  the  Federal  Register  AFTER  school 
has  started.  This  must  be  strongly  protested. 

Congress  provided  a  law  suitable  for  plan- 
ning ahead  In  PX.  91-248.  In  aotiiaUty,  the 
hungry  school  children  are  not  receiving  the 
full  benefits  of  this  law  because  the  U.SD-A, 
Is  restricting  benefits  through  111  advised  use 
of  regulations,  gvildelines,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  a  good  congressional  law. 
Very  truly  yours, 

D.  G.  BussLZR, 
Director,  Food  Service  Division. 

The  Board  of  Public  Education, 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  August  20, 1971. 
Re  7  CFR  Part  210,  7  CFR  Part  220,  7  CFR 

Part  245. 
Mr.  Herbert  D.  Rorex, 

Director,  Child  Nutrition  Division,  Food  and 

Nutrition   Service,    V.S.   Department   of 

Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rorex:  The  Pittsburgh  Board  of 

Public  Education  is  registering  comments  on 

the  above-noted  regulations  governing  the 

National  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  proposed  regulations  seem  to  be  In 
confilct  with  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
under  P.L.  91-248.  In  this  BUI  they  provide 
for: 

1.  Up  to  12  cents  for  all  "Type  A"  lunches. 

2.  Full  funding  of  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  up  to  60  cents. 

3.  Tear  in  advance  funding. 

4.  No  overt  identification  of  needy  children. 

5.  The  option  of  Identifying  needy  chil- 
dren by  category. 

6.  Formation  of  a  Council  on  Nutrition. 
None  of  these  are  fully  Implemented,  even 

though  they  are  In  the  former  guidelines.  The 
new  guidelines  appear  to  Increase  the  burden 
to  school  districts  rather  than  help  them 
exi>and  old  programs  or  start  new  ones. 
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The  limits  deacilbed  In  210.4(f)  are  not  in 
the  best  Interest  of  feeding  needy  children. 
The  limit  of  35  cents  for  each  free  or  reduced 
price  "Type  A"  lunch  to  children  does  not 
cover  the  cost  of  such  a  Itmch. 

Pittsburgh  has  been  extremely  careful  to 
hold  the  cost  of  each  lunch  to  60  cents.  This 
Is  for  a  cold  "Type  A"  lunch  served  In  most 
elementary  schools  and  also  for  the  hot 
"Type  A"  lunch  served  In  o\ir  secondary 
schools.  The  elementary  students  pay  10 
cents,  while  the  secondary  schools  pay  30 
cents  for  a  reduced  priced  lunch. 

Therefore,  our  maximum  Income  from  ele- 
mentary lunches  sold  at  a  reduced  price  Is 
45  cents  (.05+.30  +  .10),  or  15  cents  below 
cost.  At  least  80%  of  all  elementary  students 
In  Pittsburgh  now  being  served  are  eligible 
for  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches.  We  are 
now  projecting  an  annual  need  of  $393,000+ 
to  keep  our  present  elementary  program. 
This  does  not  allow  for  any  expansion  of 
lunches  to  more  needy  students. 

Also,  In  the  secondary  schools  at  least  66% 
of  all  students  are  eligible  for  free  or  reduced 
priced  lunches.  Using  the  same  projections, 
at  least  $282,888  will  be  needed  for  secondary 
schools  in  the  1972  fiscal  year. 

Even  on  the  full  priced  lunches  of  45  cents, 
previously  established  and  now  frozen,  the 
deficit  of  5  cents  per  meal  is  Incurred.  This 
could  result  in  an  annual  loss  of  $72315. 

If  it  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  financially 
aid  school  lunch  programs,  full  funding  must 
be  forthcoming.  The  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
Public  Education  needs  a  reimbursement  of 
at  least  50  cents  for  each  free  and  reduced 
priced  meal  as  well  as  10  cents  for  every 
"Type  A"  lunch  served. 

Items  4  and  5  are  now  over-regulated  to 
the  point  where  every  needy  child  must 
carry  an  application  home  and  back  to 
school  which,  in  effect,  advertises  "I  am  a 
needy  child".  To  us.  this  identifies  him  to 
his  fellow  students,  and  Is  discriminatory 
and  not  necessary. 

As  before,  school  Is  about  to  open  and 
new  regulations  are  being  imposed  which 
will  add  to  the  administrative  burdens  of 
the  school  district,  and  the  amount  of  re- 
imbursement available  is  being  announced 
at  a  time  which  allows  for  no  advanced 
planning. 

Where  is  the  legislated  "National  Advisory 
Council"? 

None  of  the  provisions  of  Section  14  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  are 
being  Implemented,  especially  part  (f )  where 
up-to-date  data  accounting  be  assembled 
"for  administrative  and  legislative 
changes.  .  .  ." 

The  results  of  these  presently  proposed 
jregulatlons  will  reduce  participation  In  the 
total  program,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  Congress.  They  restrict  the 
program  and  do  not  cover  the  full  Imple- 
mentation of  PX.  91-348. 

We  would  like  to  recommend: 

1.  Continue  all  present  programs  at  June 
1971  levels 

2.  Submit  all  proposed  guidelines  to  the 
National  Advisory  Council 

3.  Require  their  action  before  May  1972 

4.  Publish  all  proposals  by  June  1,  1972 

5.  Publish  all  permanent  changes  by 
July  1,  1972 

6.  New  regulations  effective  for  the  new 
fiscal  year 

7.  All  future  changes  made  on  this  time- 
table so  there  is  advanced  knowledge  with 
enough  time  to  Implement 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  O.  BtrssLEB, 
Director  of  Food  Service. 
F.  L.  Kkixams, 
Director  of  General  Services. 


MEETING  FARM  CREDIT  NEEDS 

(Mr.  BLANTON  a&ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  H.R.  7138,  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
recently  completed  Its  public  hearings 
on  this  measure. 

During  these  hearings  the  committee 
heard  testimony  from  witnesses  repre- 
senting all  the  major  farm  organizations, 
all  the  farm  credit  districts  and  from 
many  segments  of  American  agriculture 
and  the  financial  commimity. 

Based  on  these  hearings,  it  is  clear 
that  the  support  for  H.R.  7138  runs  deep 
throughout  most  of  rural  America.  I 
know  that  In  the  Seventh  District  of  Ten- 
nessee there  is  great  enthusiasm  for  this 
measure  and  I  am  sure  this  is  true  In 
many  other  areas  of  the  country. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  will  now  move  forward 
as  swiftly  as  possible  in  reporting  this 
bill  so  that  It  can  be  taken  up  on  the 
House  floor.  It  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  very  much  in  the  same 
form  as  I  Introduced  it  here  In  the  House. 
I  believe  the  House  hearings  demon- 
strated the  strengths  of  this  bill's  many 
fine  provisions.  Including  removal  of  the 
65 -percent  limitation  which  now  pre- 
vents so  many  young  farmers  from 
entering  farming,  loans  for  country-lane 
nonfarm  rural  homes,  loans  for  on-the- 
farm  custom  services,  authority  to  offer 
financially  related  services,  lowering  of 
the  voting  media  eligibility  of  coopera- 
tives from  90  percent  to  66%  percent, 
and  authority  to  issue  a  single  security. 

These  are  not  imreasonable  requests, 
but  rather  are  consistent  with  the  estab- 
lished need  for  major  Improvements  in 
credit  for  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  Septanber 
13,  1971,  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
newspapers,  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  published  an  editorial  supporting 
H.R.  7138.  In  order  that  all  Members 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
fine  editorial  on  such  a  vital  subject,  I 
insert  this  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

(Prom  the  Commercial  Appeal  (Tenn.)  Sept. 

13.  1971) 

MzETtNG  Fahm    CaxDrr   Nekds 

Ever  since  World  War  II  there  has  been 
pressiu'e  on  the  American  farmer  to  be  more 
efficient  in  his  operations.  The  farmer  has 
responded.  Mechanization,  chemical  fertiliza- 
tion, application  of  pesticides  and  herbicides 
and  the  use  of  better  seeds  aU  have  Increased 
output  per  acre  and  per  worker  on  the  farms. 

But  this  agricultural  revolution  has  been 
costly.  To  pay  for  the  advances  in  produc- 
tion, the  fanners  have  had  to  borrow  heavily. 
In  1960,  farmers'  debts  were  24.8  billion  dol- 
lars. Estimates  for  1971  place  current  debt 
at  60.4  billion.  Financial  experts  agree  that 
by  1980  that  figure  will  have  doubled  again. 
That  Is  not  as  bad  as  it  may  at  first  sound. 
The  farmer's  assets  have  been  rising,  too. 
Still,  thoee  figures  do  demonstrate  the  rising 
importance  of  credit  In  the  operations  of 
preeen;t-day  farming. 

Not  only  is  the  total  need  for  credit  rising, 


but  the  credit  needs  of  farmers  are  changing 
with  the  times. 

Years  ago  the  federal  government  helped 
fanners  to  establish  their  own  farm  credit 
system  to  meet  their  sjieclal  needs  for  land, 
equipment  and  services.  That  system  has 
served  the  farmers  well.  But  there  Is  serious 
doubt  that  it  can  continue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  future  unless  the  legislation  making 
that  system  possible  is  r.  vised. 

The  Senate  considered  this  problem  before 
Congress  took  its  sunanner  recess  last  month. 
It  voted  out  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 
The  House  is  scheduled  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  same  matter  shortly. 

The  legislation  is  complex,  of  course,  but 
essentially  it  would  accomplish  four  things. 

It  would  allow  the  land  banks  to  advance 
larger  sums  for  the  purchase  of  farms.  This 
would  help  some  farmers  expand  acreage,  but 
the  primary  gain  would  be  in  helping  young 
farmers  into  ownership.  It  would  allow  more 
flexibility  in  tailoring  credit  to  Individual 
farmer's  needs  and  operations.  It  would  au- 
thorize credit  to  farm-related  businesses.  And 
it  would  make  available  to  rural  i>eople,  other 
than  farm  owners,  credit  for  moderate-cost 
housing.  Those  are  good  and  needed  changes- 

The  proposal  recently  has  encountered  op- 
pKMltlon  In  a  iW  scattered  regions.  Some 
farm  credit  leaders  are  fearful  of  using  mod- 
em methods  and  extending  the  concept  of 
farm  credit  to  a  broader  sector  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. They  seem  to  be  hampered  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  farm  credit  system  originally. 

If  farmers  and  rural  people  are  to  continue 
making  progress  that  will  assure  the  nation 
of  adequate  food  supplies  in  the  future,  this 
legislation  will  have  to  have  the  support  of 
all  farmers  and  of  everyone  whose  business 
is  dependent  upon  a  prosperous  and  growing 
agriculture. 


OUR   POSTMASTER,   H.   H.    MORRIS 

(Mr.  NATCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Post- 
master, H.  H.  Morris,  Is  a  dedicated 
public  servant. 

On  January  4,  1932,  "Hap"  Morris 
received  his  first  assignment  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  late  Virgil  Chap- 
man, Representative  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kentucky  recom- 
mended Mr.  Morris  for  the  position  of 
Doorkeeper  on  the  West  Lobby  Door. 
Two  years  later  he  was  named  Assistant 
in  Charge  of  Telephones  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  and  in  1941  he  was  selected  by 
Representative  Chapman  to  serve  as 
secretary  in  his  office.  Mr.  Morris  re- 
mained In  that  position  imtll  May  1949, 
after  changing  from  the  House  side  to 
the  Senate  side  when  Representative 
Chapman  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man our  friend,  H.  H.  Morris,  was  ap- 
pointed administrative  assistant  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Ralph  R.  Roberts.  In  November  of  1951, 
Mr.  Morris  returned  to  the  Senate  where 
he  served  as  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Thomas  R.  Underwood  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  November  of  1952,  our  Postmas- 
ter returned  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives following  the  defeat  of  Senator  Un- 
derwood tmd  served  as  secretary  to  the 
Honorable  John  C.  Watts,  Member  of 
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Congress  from  the  Sixth  District  of 
Kentucky. 

H.  H.  Morris  was  elected  Postmaster  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Janu- 
ary 5, 1955  and  has  served  from  that  time 
until  the  present  time  in  this  capacity, 

Mr.  Morris  attended  the  University  of 
Kentucky  from  1929  to  1932  and  grad- 
uated from  the  National  Law  School, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  George  Washing- 
ton University,  in  1939.  He  was  bom  in 
Car  ronton,  Ky.,  in  the  year  1911,  and  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Joseph  W.  Morris 
and  Mary  MUdred  Guilllon  Morris.  His 
father  served  as  secretary  to  the  Honor- 
able James  C.  Cantrell  from  1909  to 
1923,  and  filled  out  Congressman  Can- 
trells  unexDired  term  from  1923  to  1925. 

"Hap"  Morris  married  Lyda  Secrest,  of 
Shelbyville,  Ky.,  on  November  2,  1935. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Memorial  Baptist 
Church,  Arlington,  Va.,  Kappa  Sigma 
social  fraternity.  Touchdown  Club,  Na- 
tional Press,  and  Phi  Beta  Gamma  legal 
fraternity, 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  H.  Morris  Is  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  and  has  all  down 
through  the  years  by  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
sound  government  clearly  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  he  will  long  be  remembered 
and  admired  for  the  excellent  manner  In 
which  he  has  filled  every  assignment. 
He  has  many  accomplishments,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  is  a  busy 
man,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
is  a  humble  man  and  a  true  Kentuckian. 
Today  is  "Hap"  Morris'  60th  birthday, 
and  as  a  Kentuckian  and  one  of  his 
friends,  I  salute  him  and  wish  for  him 
the  best  of  everything  in  the  future. 


PERSONAL   ANNOUNCEMENT:    CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  10090 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  wsis  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  for  yesterday's 
vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1972  appropriations  for  Public 
Works-AEC— roll  265.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

Unfortunately,  we  did  not  succeed  in 
deleting  the  fimds  provided  for  Project 
Cannikin,  but  I  am  pleased  that  the 
amendment  passed  by  the  other  body  has 
been  accepted.  It  is  my  urgent  hope  that 
the  President  will  heed  the  warnings  of 
scientists  and  ecologlsts  and  will  cancel 
the  proposed  undergroimd  nuclear  test. 


THE  1945  UNITED  NATIONS  CHAR- 
TER SHOULD  BE  REVIEWED  FOR 
THE  SEVENTIES— IN  SUPPORT  OF 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 355 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 


ing the  past  week  pubUc  discussion  on 
the  United  Nations  has  intensified  in 
anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  26th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  New 
York  tomorrow.  Observers  have  pointed 
to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  into  the  or- 
ganization the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  the  possibiUties  of  working  out 
an  equitable  and  acceptable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  improbability  of  U 
Thant's  remaining  as  Secretary  General 
for  just  a  Uttle  longer.  While  one  can  list 
numerous  accomplishments  of  this  world 
organization  that  many  have  called  in- 
dispensable, nowadays  the  United  Na- 
tions will  just  as  readily  be  criticized  for 
its  lack  of  accomplishment,  for  the  tasks 
it  is  not  performing  at  all  or  at  least  not 
adequately.  If  many  observers  believe  the 
U  JJ.  should  exist  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
deem  this  organization  inadequate  to  its 
tasks,  then  perhaps  the  basic  structure 
of  the  organization  is  at  fault.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  joined  with  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 355,  with  just  these  concerns  in  mind. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  was 
drafted  by  wartime  allies,  during  war- 
time, in  order  to  create  an  organization 
which  would  put  an  end  to  war.  Fifty-one 
nations  signed  the  charter  at  a  time  when 
the  atomic  bomb  had  not  even  been  tested 
at  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  much  less  used 
as  a  weapon  of  war.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and 
xmanimity  which  existed  during  the  war 
would  continue  into  the  era  of  peace.  The 
charter  created  the  Security  Council,  giv- 
ing the  then  "great  powers"  permanent 
seats  and  a  special  power,  by  virtue  of  the 
veto,  to  "enforce"  the  peace  to  come.  In 
the  immediate  postwar  era,  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  which  the  UJJ. 
promoted  was  the  economic  recovery  of 
coimtries  devastated  by  World  War  n. 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  l£U'ge  mem- 
bership for  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  wEis  not  necessary.  Eleven  ter- 
ritories were  placed  under  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  and  agreements  were  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  States  responsible  for  their  ad- 
ministration. 

In  1971,  the  composition  and  pohtical 
relationships  in  the  world  community 
have  changed.  Countries  which  were  re- 
ferred to  as  great  powers  in  1944  and 
1945,  thereby  gaining  permanent  seating 
on  the  Security  Coimcil,  are  not  as 
"great"  In  some  a^ects  as  they  once 
were.  Although  the  big  four — France, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  the 
U.S.S.R. — still  can  be  termed  great  pow- 
ers on  the  basis  of  nuclear  capabilities, 
the  first  two  no  longer  have  huge  colonial 
empires.  Furthermore,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, other  nations  of  the  world,  some 
not  yet  in  the  United  Nations,  have  gross 
national  products  larger  than  the  United 
Kingdom  or  France,  for  example.  West 
Germany  and  Japan,  and  populations 
larger  than  any  of  the  five  permanent 
Security  Council  members,  for  example, 
India  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
or  larger  than  three  of  the  big  five: 
Japan,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  Brazil. 

The  unanimity  which  in  1945  was  ex- 


pected to  result  in  a  Security  Council 
capable  of  working  together  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security  quickly 
evaporated,  leaving  in  its  place  the  ten- 
sion of  the  cold  war  era.  Inaction  In  the 
Security  Council  has  even  necessitated 
the  creation  of  additional  procedures  for 
the  creation  of  ad  hoc  peace  forces  and 
other  peacemaking  apparatus  through 
the  General  Assembly — Uniting  for  Peace 
Resolution. 

While  in  1945  the  charter  created  an 
organization  with  51  members,  in  1971 
that  same  charter  and  organization  must 
serve  127  members.  A  substantial  major- 
ity of  these  nations,  being  newly  Inde- 
pendent of  colonial  controls,  look  to  the 
United  Nations  for  assistance  in  attain- 
ing political  stability  and  fuU  economic 
growth  and  autonomy.  Is  the  U JJ.  system 
able  to  provide  efficiently  and  effectively 
enough  of  the  assistance  which  these  na- 
tions request?  Should  some  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Jackson  report — a  study  of 
the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  de- 
velopment system  prepared  for  the  U.N. 
by  Robert  Jackson  in  1969 — be  incor- 
porated into  the  charter?  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council  has  already  been  en- 
larged once  in  order  to  equalize  the  role 
of  the  newer  developing  members  of  the 
r.N.  with  those  of  the  original  51.  There 
is  pending  before  the  General  Assembly 
session  which  opens  tomorrow  another 
request  for  enlargement  of  the  Council. 
Is  enlargement  the  effective  answer?  The 
Trusteeship  Council  now  finds  itself  with 
only  two  territories;  what  should  be  its 
tasks  for  the  future?  Or,  should  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  created  by  the  Char- 
ter of  1945,  be  discontinued? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  types  of  problems  which  a 
United  Nations  Charter  Review  Confer- 
ence should  be  considering.  The  United 
States  must  take  an  active  role,  both  in 
calling  for  such  a  conference  and  in  pre- 
paring for  It.  The  Congress  has  always 
supported  a  healthy  United  Nations  and  I 
call  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
leswl  the  way  In  rejuvenating  the  United 
Nations,  bringing  its  Charter  up  to  date 
and  making  the  world  organization  an 
effective  tool  "to  save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  scourge  of  war." 


SAFETY  OF  AMERICAN  AIR 
PASSENGERS 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  introduce  a  measure  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  American  air  passen- 
gers, and  at  the  same  time  Insure  fair- 
ness and  practicality  in  the  efforts  being 
made  to  provide  that  safety. 

The  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  of  1970  authorized  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  establish  miniTniim  safety  standards 
for  U.S.  airports  receiving  scheduled  air- 
line service. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  to  withhold  certification 
of  these  airports  unless  those  minimum 
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safety  standards  are  met  by  May  20, 
1972. 

All  of  us  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
stringent  and  carefully  policed  safety 
standards  are  imperative,  since  the 
paramount  concern  of  air  transportation 
is  the  safety  of  the  passenger. 

But  it  appears  that  the  totally  Justi- 
fiable urgency  which  characterized  the 
directives  of  this  legislation  has  obscured 
a  matter  of  primary  Importance — the  In- 
ability of  most  American  airports  to  pay 
the  huge  costs  involved  in  these  safety 
improvements,  especially  in  so  short  a 
time  as  the  original  bill  dictated. 

There  are  approximately  540  commer- 
cial air  carrier  airports  in  the  United 
States.  Only  25  are  in  large  travel  hubs, 
38  in  medlimi.  88  In  small  and  about  375 
in  "nonhubs."  These  375  small  facilities 
represent  70  percent  of  all  airports  re- 
ceiving airline  service,  and  yet,  taken  to- 
gether, they  enplane  only  4  percent  of 
the  entire  passenger  enplanements  in  the 
country. 

Many  of  these  airports  have  an  operat- 
ing budget  of  less  than  $150,000  a  year- 
some  far  less.  The  proposed  matching 
expenditures  for  required  safety  improve- 
ments would  more  than  double  the  op- 
erating cost  for  many  of  these  smaller 
airports. 

Thus  we  face  the  very  real  possibility 
that  some  of  these  airports  would  be 
forced  to  shut  down  completely,  or  at 
least  refuse  airlines  the  use  of  their  fa- 
cilities, an  economic  blow  of  staggering 
proportions.  Many  airport  officials  have 
predicted  this  very  bleak  future  in  just 
that  many  words. 

The  end  result  of  our  efforts  to  "take 
the  mote  from  the  eye,"  In  terms  of  air- 
port accidents,  would  then  be  to  pluck 
out  the  eye  Itself,  to  force  the  closing  of 
a  sizable  percentage  of  America's  air- 
ports. 

This  ominous  possibility  is  being  keen- 
ly felt  In  North  Carolina,  whose  airports 
in  Winstoo-Selem,  Greensboro,  Raleigh- 
Durham,  and  elsewhere  are  already  un- 
der severe  strain  because  of  an  increas- 
ing trend  away  f nxn  air  travel — a  trend 
this  law  was  to  help  reverse. 

I  caimot  stress  strongly  enough  that 
closing  airports  could  not  have  been  the 
intent  of  the  Airport  and  Airways  De- 
velopment Act.  and  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress must  act  now  to  prevent  a  serious 
curtailment  of  air  travel  from  being  the 
legacy  of  a  law  that  was  sunx)sed  to 
encourage  air  travel. 

So  today  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Airport  and  Airways  Devel- 
opment Act — Public  Law  91-258 — to  ac- 
complish the  following  objectives: 

First.  Extend  the  date  of  airport  cer- 
tification implementation  from  May  20, 
1972,  to  May  20.  1973,  in  order  to  allow 
the  PAA  and  the  Nation's  airports  suffi- 
cient time  to  establish  and  comply  with 
reasonable  minimum  safety  standards. 

With  less  than  10  months  remaining 
before  the  national  airport  certification 
program  is  to  be  completed,  final  regula- 
tions have  not  been  Issued,  and  airport 
sponsors  do  not  yet  know  what  require- 
ments they  will  finally  have  to  meet. 

Given  the  extensive  amounts  of  equip- 
ment which  will  undoubtedly  be  required 
and  the  necessity  for  obtaining  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  that  equiixnent,  a    1- 


year  extension  of  the  present  deadline 
seems  reasonable  and  fair. 

Second.  Make  all  airport  safety  equip- 
ment and  modifications,  as  required  to 
obtain  an  airport  openMng  certificate, 
eligible  for  82  percent  Federal  funding. 
Serfety  equipment  and  modifications  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to  vehicles, 
housing,  and  equipment  for  airport  fire- 
fighting  and  rescue  operations ;  lighting 
required  for  aircraft  operational  areas 
not  otherwise  eligible  for  greater  Federal 
p«utlcipatioo;  equipment  required  to 
measure  and  maintain  the  runway  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  at  a  level  consistent  with 
mlnlmums  set  by  the  PAA  Administrator ; 
equipment  required  for  the  security  of 
navigatioDal  aids  and  aircraft  (H>erating 
areas.  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  complete  list  of  items 
eligible  for  Federal  fimding  under  this 
section. 

Third.  Reimburse  those  airports  having 
purcliased,  or  already  Implonenting, 
safety  equipment  as  required  under  the 
regulatlOTis  subsequent  to  May  21.  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  will  not 
signal  a  retreat  from  our  commitment 
to  air  travel  safety.  Rather,  it  will 
strengthen  that  commitment.  Air  travel 
has  proven  Itself  to  be  the  safest  form  of 
transportation  now  in  widespread  use, 
far  surpassing  highway  travel. 

But  if  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Devel(vment  Act 
is  to  severely  diminish  air  travel  by  elimi- 
nating or  further  reducing  airline  service 
to  smaller  cities  and  cocmiunltles,  we 
shall  not  have  enhanced  the  safety  cA 
the  American  traveling  pubUc.  We  shall 
have  done  them  a  serious  disservice. 

I  urge  Inmiedlate  consideration  of  this 
amendment  in  the  £4>propriate  commit- 
tee, followed  by  swift  passage  in  the 
House. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  PoDKLi,  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Ndll),  for  Thursday,  September  23, 
and  Friday.  September  24,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  through 
September  29,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  U.S.  delegate  to  NATO. 

Mr.  Peppbr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  weis  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  McCloskey.  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Harvey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Sibelius,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frxmzxl,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHwxNGKL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  M^nbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mi;.  AspiM,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Griwin,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Alexander,  on  October  6,  for  60 
minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today,  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BuRKK  of  Florida  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHiGTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HosiBR  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  McKivrrr. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Roncalio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mann  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  five  Instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steed  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gettys  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Phaser  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink.    , 
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Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  WoLFT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MncvA  in  six  instances. 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  September  22, 
1971.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S.R.  6531.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967;  to  Increase 
military  pay:  to  authorize  military  active 
duty  strengths  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and  for 
other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  7048.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  establish 
a  Federal -State  Joint  board  to  recommend 
uniform  procedures  for  determining  what 
part  of  the  property  and  expenses  of  com- 
munication common  carriers  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  used  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munication toll  service,  and  what  part  of 
such  property  and  expenses  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  used  in  intrastate  and  exchange 
service;  and  for  other  piuposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.)  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  September  27,  1971,  at 
12  o'clock  ncwn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1162.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  666;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  by  the 
Agency  during  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant  to 
section  404(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1164.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  for  the  continued 
operation  of  lodging,  food  and  beverage,  mer- 
chandising, marine,  transportation,  and  re- 
lated facilities  and  services  for  the  public 
within  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument, 
Alaska,  for  a  term  of  20  years  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1991.  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  premier 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  Rulea. 
House  Resolution  eiS.  Resolution  providing 


for  the  coDSlderatlon  of  H.B.  6883.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather  modi- 
fication activities  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. (R^>ort  No.  93-603).  Referred  to  the 
House  CbJendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Beoolutlon  616.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  8086.  A  bill  relating  to 
age  requlremants  for  appointments  to  posi- 
tions in  executive  agencies  and  In  the  oom- 
peptltlve  aerWoe  (Rept.  No.  93-604).  Referred 
to  the  Houae  (Calendar. 

Mr.  DEU^NEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  617.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HA.  10670.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  73  of  title  10.  United  States  (Xxle, 
to  establish  a  stirvlvor  benefit  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-606).  Inferred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RYAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9616.  A  blU  to  make  additional  Immi- 
grant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-606).  Referred  to  the 
Comimittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  UnloiL 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  CX>lumbla.  HJi.  466.  A  bill  to  exempt 
from  taxation  certain  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  owned  by  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  States;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-607).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  10383.  A  bill  to  enable 
professional  Individuals  and  firms  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  corporate  organization,  and  to  make  cor- 
resjwndlng  changes  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  (Rept. 
No.  92-508).  Referred  to  the  Ojmmlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  10738.  A  bUl  to  pro- 
vide for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  including  the  examination,  li- 
censure, registration,  and  regulation  of  den- 
tists and  dental  hygienists,  in  the  District  of 
O^lumbla,  and  for  other  pmposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-609).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJS.  10784.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-610) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  C<»nmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  1997.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  F.  Sullivan  (Rept.  No.  92-497).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BESSEBXJ3SQ:  Committee  on  ^e  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  1966.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Helen  Rose  Botto;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-498).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DENNIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Andree 
Slmone  Van  Moppes  and  her  children.  Alain 
Van  Moppes  and  Dldler  Van  Moppes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  93-499).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERQ:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Nemeslo   Oomez-Sanchee;    with  an  amend- 


ment (Rept.  No.  93-600).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  8383.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Maurlcla  A.  Buensalldo  and  her  minor  chil- 
dren. Raymond  A.  Buensalldo  and  Jacqueline 
A.  BuensaUdo  (Rept.  No.  93-601).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RYAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6670.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  Vincent 
Amtrault  (R^t.  No.  92-602) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By     Mr.     A8PIN     (for     himself,     Mr. 

KASTXNiotiEa,       Mr.       Obkt,       Mr. 

CKoNSKi,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  SnaGiai  of 

Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 

HJi.  10833.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 

Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 

to  authorize  design  standards  for  schoolbuses, 

to  require  certain  standards  be  establUhed 

for  schoolbuses,  to  require  the  investigation 

of  certain  schoolbus  accidents,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  BEOICH: 
H.R.  10834.  A  bill  authorizing  the  State 
of  Alaska  to  operate  a  ferry  vessel  of  foreign 
registry  between  ports  in  southeastern  Alas- 
ka, and  between  ports  in  Alaska  and  porta 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  for  a  limited 
period  of  time;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flsherlee. 

By  Mr.  HOLTPIBLD  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
DwTKB,  Mr.   Oabuatz,   Mr.   Hobton. 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Wtdler,    Mr. 
Wright,    Mr.    Brown   of    Ohio,    Mr. 
St   Qeruain.   Mr.   Puqua,   and   Mr. 
Moorhead)  : 
H.R.   10835.   A   bill   to  establish  an  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  a  (Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  secure  within  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    effective    protection    and 
representation  of  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 
H.R.  10836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  to  1945  to  prevent 
the  imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibition 
on  the  Importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  6trat«>glc  and  critical  material  from  any 
free  world  country  for  so  long  as  the  impor- 
tation of  like  material  from  any  Communist 
country  Is  not  prohibited  by  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  10887.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with 
respect  to  airline  tickets;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  10838.  A  bin  to  eetablUh  annual  Im- 
port quotas  on  certain  textile  and  footwear 
articles;    to   the    Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  10839.  A  bill  relating  to  educational 
personnel  in  the  District  of   Columbia:   to 
the  (Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
By  Mr.  FRKLINOHUYSEN    (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bkrolams,  Mr.  Ojifrx,  Mr. 
DRiNAir.   Mr.   Fbxt.  Mr.   Oaxxaohxr, 
Mr.   Habtiitos,   Mr.  Hklstoski.   Mr. 
McOloskxt,   Mr.   MoBSi,   Mr.   Mus- 
PHT  of  New  Yortc.  Mr.  Prtmi  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  Mr.  Rookntral)  : 
HJt.  10840.  A  blU  to  provide  a  system  for 
the  regulation  of  the  distribution  and  use 
of  toxic  chemicals,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  FRET  (for  hlmeeU,  Mr.  Aschkr, 
Mr.  B«OTHiix  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Caicp, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Ciaxtsks.  Mr.  Coluzk, 
Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr.    EhrNCAN,    Mr. 
FiSR,    Mr.    POBSTTHE,    Mr.    Fbdczkl. 
Mr.  Hosicn.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Matnx,  Mr.  Schwsn- 
cix,   Mr.   Skbkutjb,   Mr.   Stkic«k  of 
Arizona,  Mr.  Thonk,  Mr.  Wa«k,  Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  Wyatt)  : 
HJl.  10841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Narcotic 
Addict  RehabUltatlon  Act  of   1966,  to  pro- 
vide  for   Involuntary   clvU    commitment    of 
narcotic   addicts   charged   with   a   crime,   to 
authorize   granU  for  certain  training  pro- 
grams,  to   establish   training   programs   for 
judicial  ofllcers,  to  provide  for  research  and 
development   Into   causes   of   and   cures   for 
narcotic  addiction,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  aOLDWATER: 
HJl.  10842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  future  Increases 
In    retirement   or   disability   benefits   under 
Federal   programs   shall    not   be   taken   Into 
consideration  In  determining  a  person's  need 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State public  assistance  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  10843.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  State  and  local  small,  commu- 
nity-based   correctional    faculties;    for    the 
creation    of    Innovative    programs    of    voca- 
tional training.  Job  placement,  and  on-the- 
job  counseling;   to  develop  specialized  cur- 
rlculums,   the   training  of  educational   per- 
sonnel and  the  funding  of  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects;  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  encourage  the  States  to  adopt 
special    probation    services;    to    establish    a 
Federal  Corrections  Institute;  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY ; 
H.R.  X0844.  A  bUl  to  assist  in  community 
development,   with   particular   reference   to 
small   communities;    to   the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HR  10845.  A  bUl  to  encourage  national 
development  by  providing  Incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing and  Job-training  Industrial  and 
commercial  faculties  In  rural  areas  having 
high  proportions  of  persons  with  low  in- 
comes or  which  have  experienced  or  face  a 
substantial  loss  of  popvOation  because  of 
migration,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho   (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  Llotd,   Mr.   McClukk,  Mr. 
McKat,   and  Mr.  Roncalio)  : 
HR.  10846.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  funds  in  payment  of  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  in  con- 
solidated dockets  Noe.  326-D,  82fr-B,  32e-P, 
326-G.  326-H.  366.  and  367  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HJl.  10847.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Soviet 
Jews;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    HAWKINS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Bell). 
H.R.  10848.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
summer  youth  sports  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  10849.  A  blU  to  provide  a  procedure 
for   the  development  of  facta  necessary  to 
the  creation  of  an  Informed  public  opinion 
with    respect    to    price    poUcles   pursued   by 
corporations  in  administered  price  industries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
R».nt-ing  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    HENDERSON: 
HJl.  10850.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6,  United 


State*  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pay  of  Federal 
employees  for  certain  periods  of  time  spent 
In  actual  travel,  and  for  other  pvurposee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  10861.  A  blU  to  strength  Interstate 
reporting  and  Interstate  services  for  parents 
of  runaway  chUdren,  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment for  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  transient  youth  population  for  the  estab- 
lishment, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
temporary  housing  and  psychiatric,  medical, 
and  other  coiinseilng  services  for  transient 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  10852.  A  blU  to  encourage  national  de- 
velopment by  providing  Incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing and  Job-training  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial faculties  in  rural  areas  having  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  incomes  or 
which  have  experienced  or  face  a  substantial 
loes  of  popiilatlon  because  of  migration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzcg, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham. Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Bttrkx  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Ckllxb.  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Halpebn,  Mr.  Podkll, 
Mr.  Ranom.,  Mr.  Rbid  of  New  Tork, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 
Mr.    Rtan,    Mr.    Schtdeb,    and   Mr. 

WOLTF)  : 

H.R.  10853.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain emergency  grants  to  assure  adequate 
rapid  transit  and  commuter  raUroad  service 
In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  10854.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 
services  program  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LANDBUM: 
H.R.  10856.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Appalach- 
ian  Regional   Development  Act  of   1966  to 
extend    Its    coverage   to    certain    additional 
counties;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJl.  10856.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  In  a  miss- 
ing   status    to    acciimulate    leave    without 
limitation,  and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  10657.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlcxUture  to  exchange  certain  na- 
tional fca-est  lands  within  the  Carson  and 
Santa  Fe  National  Forests  In  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  for  certain  private  lands  within 
the  Pledra  Lumbre  grant.  In  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR.  10868.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Pueblo  de  Acoma 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  266, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  10859.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Adams,   Mr.  Begich,  Mr.   Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Bolunc.  Mr.  BtniTON.  Mr. 
Cabnzt.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford.  Mr.  Porstthe,  Mr. 
Praser.  Mr.  Halpern,  Mi.  Hammer- 
schmiot,  Mr.  Hanlxy,  Mr.  Harring- 


ton,   Mr.    Hawkins.    Mr.    Hicxs   of 
Washington.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeibr,  Mr.  McDade.  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay) : 
HR.    10860.    A   bUl    to   amend    the   Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-378;   86  Stat.  794)    to  expand  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  pilot   program,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conimlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By     Mr.     MEEDS     (for     himself,    Mr. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  Matshnaga,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Pep- 
per,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Riecli, 
Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Ruppi, 
Mr.   Schbuer,   Mr.   Schwxngel,    Mr. 
Snucs,  Mr.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Couch- 
LIN)  : 
H.R.  10861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91- 
378;  86  Stat.  794)  to  expand  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  pilot  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Aspin, 

Mr.    Bingham.    Mr.    Burton.    Mrs. 

Chisholm.   Mr.   Dellums,   Mr.   Dri- 

nan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 

Praser,  Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Hawkins, 

Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 

and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 

HR.  10862.    A    bUl   to   amend    the   Voting 

Rights  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  10863.  A  bin  to  permit  certain  military 
service  performed  after  December  1956  to  be 
Included  in  the  aggregate  period  of  service 
on  which  ClvU  service  retirement  benefits  are 
payable,  even  though  the  indvldual  Is,  or 
would  on  proper  application  be  entitled  to, 
social  security  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
HJl.  10864.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  in- 
crease the  U.S.  share  payable  on  account  of 
project    costs    incurred    to    acquire    certain 
safety  equipment  required  for  airport  certi- 
fication, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.   10665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  In  1964  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
allowance   of    rental    payments    in    certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.    10866.   A   bin   to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  order  to  conquer  can- 
cer and  the  other  major  killer  diseases  as 
soon  as  possible;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  POAGE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Behg- 
LAND,   Mr.    Denholm,    Mr.    Pdbcxli, 
Mr.     Abxrnvthy,     Mr.     Abbitt,    Mr. 
Stubbleheld,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see,  Mr.  Jones   of  North   Carolina, 
Mr.   Mathib  of   Qeorgla.   Mr.   m  la 
Oarza,  Mr.  McMnXAN,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Prick   of  Texas.  Mr.  Wamplxr,  Mr. 
Link,    Mr.    Foley,    Mr.   Mtzet.i,,   Mr. 
Robinson    of    Virginia,    Mr.    Alsz- 
andxr.  Mr.  Melchxr,  Mr.  Gooduno. 
Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Matsunaoa)  : 
H.R.  10867.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improving 
the  economy  and  living  conditions  in  rural 
America;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.   10668.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  treatment 
and    rehabilitation    programs    for    drug-de- 
pendent members  of  the  Armed  Forces;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 
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H.R.  10869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  an  annual  report 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Congress  on 
the  international  production  and  consump- 
tion of,  and  trade  in,  narcotic  drugs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  DiGcs,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  MrrcALrE,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Nix.  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
HR.  10870.  A  bUl  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare   for   detection   and 
treatment  of,  and  research   on.  sickle   cell 
anemia;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  10871.  A  bUl  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  prevention  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.   10872.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4216 
(b)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code   (relating 
to  constructive  sale  price)  and  to  add  a  new 
section  concerned  with  brand  names;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR; 
H.R.  10873.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  State  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" laws;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  10874.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment qTthe  Upper  Mississippi  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
H.B.  10876.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  claim  a  credit  against  the  Federal  Income 
tax  for  additional  payments  they  make  to 
their  county  treasurers  for  the  use  of  the 
county,  the  city  or  township,  and  the  State 
in  which  they  reside;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   SEBELIUS    (for  himself,   Mr. 
MizELL,  and  Mr.  Thons)  : 
H.R.  10876.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional   Safety    and   Health   Act   of    1870   to 
exempt  small  farmers  from  its  requirements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.   STEIQER   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself.   Mr.   Anderson   of   Illinois, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Quix,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN.  Mr.  BiESTER.  Mr.  Collier, 
Mr.  CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Debwinski.  Mr. 
Rostenkowski.    Mr.    Duncan.    Mr. 
ECarrincton,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay, Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
Mr.     Seiberling,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr. 
Cleveland.    Mr.    St    Germain,    and 
Mr.  Yatron)  : 
HR.  10877.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Urban 
Mass   Transportation   Act   of    1964   to  waive 
in  certain  cases  the  requirement  that  assist- 
ance provided  under  that  act  must  be  in 
furtherance  of  a  program  for  a  unified  or 
officially   coordinated    urban    transportation 
system;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  10878.  A  bUl  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Baking,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Dan- 
DCLSON,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Dulbki,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  Hammxbschmidt,  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  SATTXRnKLO,  Mr.  Say- 
LOR,  Mr.  Teagux  of  California,  Mr. 


Winn,  Mr.  WoLrr,  Mr.  Wylik,  and 
Mr.  ZwACB) : 
H.R.  10879.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  Into 
agreements  vrlth  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
or  medical  Installations  for  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  a  program  of  training  for  in- 
terns or  residents;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  10880.  A  bill  to  amend  tltie  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  improved  med- 
ical care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospitals  and 
medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and  sur- 
vlsors  of  veterans;  to  Improve  recruitment 
and  retention  of  career  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dul- 
SKi,   Mr.   Nn,   Mr.   Danikls  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Hogan, 
Mr.  GuDE,  and  Mr.  Bboyhili.  of  Vir- 
ginia) : 
H.R.  10881.  A  bill  relating  to  comparabUity 
adjustments  in  pay  rates  of  the  Federal  sta- 
tutory pay  systems  based  on  the  1971  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  survey;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  10882.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  In  order  to  conquer  can- 
cer and  the  other  major  klUer  diseases  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  10883.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
servation  and   Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  to  permit  sharing  the  cost  of  agri- 
culture-related    poUutlon    prevention     and 
abatement  measiures;  to  the  Committee  on 
AgrlciUture. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas: 
H.  Res.  611.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 
RtUes. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.  Res.  612.    Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.J.  Res.  885.  Joint  resolution  to  set  a  ter- 
mination date  for  U.S.  mUltary  activity  In 
Indochina;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MIZELL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baker,    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr.    Camp, 
Mr.   Del   Clawson,   Mr.   Collins   of 
Texas,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Devine, 
Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Minbrall,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  PoAGE,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  ZiON) : 
H.J.  Res.  886.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of     the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  887.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buUdlngs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.J.  Res.  888.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United     States     relative     to     neighborhood 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Black- 
burn,  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,   Mr. 
ScHEuzR,  ISi.  Adoabbo,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  minola,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bbcich, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bisbtkb,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.     Brademas,     Mr.     Brasco,     Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Col- 
UNB  of  nilnola,  and  Mr.  Fauntkot)  : 


H.  Con.  Res.  406.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing congressional  recognition  of  a  dec- 
laration of  general  and  special  rights  of  the 
mentaUy  retarded:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   OUDE    (for  himself,  Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Frxnzsl,  Mrs.  Orasso, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harbinoton,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massacbu- 
setts,  Mr.   Hogan.  Mr.   Howard,   Mr. 
Hungate,  Mr.  IiECGett,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mikva, 
and  Mr.  IiIitchell)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  407.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing congressional  recognition  of  a  dec- 
laration of  general  and  special  rights  of  the 
mentally  retarded;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Robison 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  Mr.   Runnels,   Mr.   Ryan, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton,   Mr.    Stokes,   Mr.    Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  408.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing congressional  recognition  of  a  dec- 
laration of  general  and  special  rights  of  the 
mentally    retarded;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.    Con.   Res.   409.   Concurrent   resolution 
to  establish  a  select  Joint  cc«ninlttee  to  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Classifica- 
tion Procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resohitions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.   10884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Notarthomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  10885.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Alphonso 
C.  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  10886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Resus;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEED : 
HJl.  10887.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Eleanor 
R.  Islp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request) : 
H.   Res.   613.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  9516)  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Glsela  Hanke"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2609  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
as    amended;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.  Res.  614.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(HJl.  10508)  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Sea  OU  and  General  Corporation,  of  New 
York.  New  York"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  ptirsuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  Utle  28,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
Eind  referred  as  follows : 

137.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Cali- 
fornia Committee  for  Democracy  In  Greece, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  relative  to  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Greece;  to  the  Committee  on 
Fc»«lgn  Affairs. 

138.  Also,  petition  of  the  MlUUry  Order  of 
the  World  Wars,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ADDRESSES 
SOUTHERN  OOVEEtNORfl'  CON- 
FERENCE ON  MEETINO  ENERGY 
NEEDS — STRESSES  COMPLICA- 
TION DUE  TO  MONEY  AND  TRADE 
CRISIS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wtarr  vikgd»ia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Conference  of  Southern  Oovemors  Is 
sponsoring  today  and  tomorrow  at  the 
Holiday  Inn,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  a  semi- 
nar on  meeting  tomorrow's  energy  needs. 
The  ofBclal  host  Is  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, the  Honorable  Marvin  Mandel. 
Maryland's  Department  of  Economic  and 
Community  Development  director,  Ed- 
mond  Rovner,  presided  as  program  chair- 
man. 

The  Honorable  David  Freeman,  assist- 
ant director  for  energy,  environment, 
and  natural  resources  in  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  opening 
session.  It  was  well  attended  by  official 
representatives  of  Governors  of  all 
Southern  States,  utility  regulatory  agen- 
cies, and  public  and  private  utility  com- 
panies from  throughout  conference 
member  States. 

Pour  panels  are  on  the  2-day  pro- 
gram, one  on  "Researching  Energy 
Needs,"  with  James  Carpenter  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  as  modera- 
tor; a  second  on  "Energy  and  Commu- 
nity Goals."  with  Don  Smith,  an  Ar- 
kansas public  service  commissioner,  as 
moderator;  the  third  on  "State  Agency 
Energy  Planning  and  Implementation," 
with  the  Honorable  William  Goodman  of 
the  Maryland  State  Senate  as  modera- 
tor; and  the  fourth  on  "Fuels  for  To- 
morrow's Power,"  with  Morton  Goldman, 
vice  president  of  NUS  Corp.,  as  moder- 
ator. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  the 
speaker  for  today's  luncheon  session.  I 
discussed  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
solutions  to  our  energy  crisis  in  the 
United  States  possibly  will  become  more 
elusive.  Reference  is  to  a  potential  con- 
sequence of  the  complications  growing 
out  of  what  appears  to  be  confrontations 
between  our  country  and  other  countries 
of  the  world  over  monetary  policy  and 
the  U.S.  unilateral  action  In  placing  a  10- 
percent  surcharge  on  most  imports. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  fol- 
lowing this  introduction,  a  summary  of 
the  program  of  the  Southern  Governors' 
Conference  on  Meeting  Tomorrow's  En- 
ergy Needs,  and  the  text  of  my  Thurs- 
day luncheon  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors, 
as  follows : 

OoTXBNoas'  CommzNCx  on  Mxrmro 

TOMOKSOW'S    Enxsot    Nbds 
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Introduction   by  Program  Chalmum  Ed- 
mond  Rovner,  Secretary,  Maryland  Depart- 


ment of  Ecozuxnlc  and  Oommiimty  Develop- 
ment. 

Keynote  Speaker:  David  Freeman,  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Energy,  Environment,  and 
Natural  Resourcee,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

Panel  No.  1 :  Reaearchlnff  energy  need* 
lioderator:      James     Carpenter — National 
Science  Foundation. 

(1)  "Forecaatlng"— E.  B.  Crutohfleld,  Vice 
President,  Virginia  Electric  Sc  Power  Com- 
pany. 

(2)  "Energy  Generation  and  Distribution 
Problems" — Frederick  Warren,  Office  of  Ad- 
visor on  Environmental  Quality,  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

(3)  "Researoli  Requirements — Partici- 
pants, Function,  Funding" — Eugene  Cronln, 
Natural  Resources  Institute,  Chesapeake  Bio- 
logical Laboratories. 

Luncheon  Speaker:  Honorable  Jennings 
Randolph,  United  States  Senate  tor  West 
Virginia. 

Panel  No.  2:  Energy  and  community  goals 

Moderator:  Don  Smith,  Arkansas  Public 
Service  Commissioner. 

(1)  "Reconciliation  of  Economics  and  En- 
vironment"— ^Paul  Rodgers,  Oeneral  Counsel, 
National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissloaers. 

(2)  "Impact  of  Energy  on  Location  of  Eco- 
nomic Activity" — J.  W.  Michel,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratories. 

(3)  "Alternative  Approaches  to  Desired 
Levels  of  Economic  Growth" — WUliam  Van 
Ness,  Chief  Counsel,  U.S.  Senate  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs  Committee. 

(4)  "Process  of  Setting  Environmental 
Standards" — Stanley  Greenfield,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Panel  No.  3:  State  agency  energy  planning 
and  implementation 

Moderator:  William  Goodman.  Maryland 
State  Senate. 

(1)  "Power  Plant  Siting  Processes" — Wil- 
liam Matuszeski,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

(2)  "Power  Generation — Institutional 
Processes" — Shearon  Harris,  President,  Caro- 
lina Power  and  Light  Company. 

(3)  "Socio-Economlc  Impact  of  Energy 
Distribution" — Steve  Hanke.  Department  of 
Geography  and  Environmental  Engineering, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Friday,  September  24, 1971 
Focus  on  Issues  of  Previous  Day's  Panels: 
Lee  Zenl,  Maryland  Department  of  Natural 
Resources: 

John  Gore,  Vice  President,  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.;  and 

Dan  Dreyfus,  U.S.  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Ponel  No.  4:  Fuel*  for  tomorrow's  power 
Moderator:   Morton  Goldman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, NUS  Corp. 

(1)  "Nuclear  Power — Availability,  Logis- 
tics, Problems" — Milton  Shaw.  Director,  Divi- 
sion of  Reactor  Development  and  Technology, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

(2)  "Coal— AvaUabUlty,  Logistics,  Prob- 
lems"— Joseph  Carter,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Governor  of  Oklahoma. 

(3)  "OU— AvaUabUlty,  Logistics,  Prob- 
lems"— Richard  Gonzalez,  Petroleum  Econ- 
omist (American  Petroleiun  Institute) . 

(4)  "Gas— AvaUabUlty,  Logistics,  Prob- 
lems"— Robert  Ryan,  Vice  President,  Colum- 
bia Gas  of  Maryland. 

(5)  'Tbiultlple  Purpose  Energy  Projects" — 
Eugene  Flock,  Science  Advisor  to  Kentucky 
Department  of  Conunerce. 

Luncheon  Speaker:  Cbauncey  Starr,  Dean, 
School  of  Engineering,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles. 


Spesch  bt  Sknatok   jKinnNGB  Randolph 

ANSWEBS  TO  ENEKGT  CRISIS  BECOME  MOSI 
KLTTSIVX,  CO&tPUCATEO  BT  THE  ECONOlflC  SR- 
tTATION 

The  ever -increasing  demand  for  all  sources 
of  energy — especiaUy  for  electric  power — wlU 
place  very  severe  requirements  on  fuel  sup- 
plies. The  availabUlty  of  all  types  of  fuels 
will  be  a  matter  of  paramount  importance 
to  all  Americans. 

This  will  be  especially  so  when  proper  and 
necessary  considerations  are  accorded  to  the 
quality  of  our  environment  during  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  these  fuels. 

One  all-important  question  we  must  ask 
is: 

Where  wlU  this  country  obtain  these  huge 
quantities  of  fuels? 

And  at  what  cost  will  we  obtain  them — ^In 
economic  terms — In  the  environmental  con- 
text— and  In  national  security  terms? 

The  questions  seem  simple.  But  the  an- 
swers can  be  very  complex,  dei>ending  in  part, 
on  the  economic  health  of  the  Nation  and 
Its  global  bvLBlness  partners,  and  on  the  un- 
known political  picture  at  home  and  abroad 
at  the  time  of  need. 

And  the  temper  of  conservationists  Is  an- 
other factor. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  warn  of  the  dangers 
In  mining  or  drilling  for  new  fuel  sources. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  they  trumpet  oon- 
cej-n  over  environmental  hazards  and  safety 
of  new  power  plants.  Even  as  we  failed  ade- 
quately to  assess  the  environmental  oonsld- 
eratlons  and  the  conservation  mood,  energy 
planners  failed  also  to  predict  the  rapid  up- 
surge in  energy  consumption.  And.  frankly, 
the  Nation  counted  too  heavily  on  the  too- 
rapid  development — the  safe  and  economical- 
ly feasible  development — of  nuclear  energy. 

Consequently,  we  are  in  a  fuels  and  energy 
crisis. 

Likewise,  we  are  in  a  money  crisis. 

Win  the  energy  shortages  be  compounded 
and  complicated  by  the  money  crisis?  Can 
one  be  solved  without  solving  th*;  other.  These 
are  valid  questions — cogent  questions — but 
the  answers  may  be  elusive  for  a  long  time. 

The  news  from  the  London  conference  of 
finance  ministers  and  central  bankers  Is  not 
sugar-coated;  in  fact,  the  news  from  that 
front  is  grim.  It  now  Is  obvious  that  there  is 
an  International  confrontation  over  the  dol- 
lar crisis — over  the  Nixon  Administration's 
"Dollar  float"  and  ten  percent  trade  import 
surcharge.  One  astute  financial  news  com- 
mentator wonders  If  this  trade  and  money 
confrontation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  will  escalate  into  economic 
warfare  that  would  bode  ill  for  free  world 
unity.  The  same  commentator  added: 

"Unless  the  President's  hard-nosed  attitude 
can  give  way  to  a  resumption  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  the  world-wide  depression 
feared  by  some  Europeans  might  well  become 
a  reality." 

And  some  authoritative  Individuals  say  that 
if  our  country  keeps  its  new  policies  in  place 
without  showing  Inclination  to  truly  negoti- 
ate Internationally,  other  countries  wUl  re- 
taliate— Investments  will  shrink — and  unem- 
ployment  over  the  world  will  grow. 

This  Is  hardly  a  climate  in  wiiich  to  optl- 
mlstloaUy  iindertake  to  solve  the  fuels  and 
energy  crisis.  But  there  is  no  choice.  We  must 
face  the  facts  as  they  confront  us  and  work 
with  zeal  to  overcome  our  fuels  and  energy 
difficulties,  even  if  some  facets  of  the  pic- 
ture are  fraught  wltb  foreboding. 

Going  back  now  In  this  dlsciisslon  to  fuels 
and  energy  supply  and  demand  considera- 
tions: 

One  prognosis  on  the  avaUabUlty  of  supply 
sources,  insofar  as  relates  to  mineral  fuels, 
is  oontalned  in  a  recent  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  CouncU,  entitled.  "T7J3. 
Energy  Outlook — an  Initial  Appraisal  (1971- 
1988) ". 


September  23,  1971 


In  that  report  the  Petroleum  Council  em- 
phasized : 

1.  Continuation  of  present  government 
policies  and  economic  conditions  would  lead 
to  significantly  Increased  United  States  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  resources,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  oU  from  Eastern  Hemisphere 
countries,  and  to  an  acute  shortage  of  gas. 

2.  Potential  energy  resources  of  the  United 
States  would  support  higher  growth  rates  for 
domestic  supplies,  given  adequate  economic 
incentives  and  careful  coordination  of  efforts 
between  government  and  industry. 

3  Capital  requirements  to  meet  United 
States  energy  needs  through  1985  are  ex- 
tremely large  and  will  be  difficult  to  obtain 
unless  the  general  economic  climate  for  the 
energy  resource  Industries  Is  Improved. 

The  full  Impact  of  Increased  dependence 
on  oil  Imports  Is  conjectural  at  this  time. 
But  it  Is  estimated  that  oil  Imports  in  1985 
will  account  for  almost  57  percent  of  our 
petroleum  supplies  and  about  25  percent  of 
our  total  energy  consumption. 

This  is  compared  with  1970  conditions 
when  23  percent  of  our  petrcrfeum  supplies 
and  10  percent  of  our  total  energy  require- 
ments were  satisfied  by  oil  Imports. 

The  Increased  demand  for  foreign  oil  Is  due 
In  part  to  Increased  national  demands  for 
all  petroleum  products  and,  In  part,  to  the 
necessity  for  making  up  the  expected  short- 
fall in  other  energy  supplies,  particularly 
natural  gas. 

When  we  consider  the  Imports  of  both  the 
oil  and  the  gas  required  to  meet  o»ir  de- 
mands through  1985,  we  can  expect  that  up 
to  30  percent  of  our  energy  fuels  supply  will 
be  derived  from  impwrts. 

It  is  especially  pertinent  to  question  at 
this  time — under  existing  conditions — 
whether  or  not  the  United  States,  notably 
the  eastern  seaboard,  should  become  more 
and  more  dependent  on  foreign  fuels  as 
e;;ergy  sources  to  achieve  our  national  goals. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  the  security 
and  the  reliability  of  energy  supplies,  In- 
creased imports  will  necessitate  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  fuel  handling  equipment 
of  all  sorts,  and  on  a  very  large  scale. 

The  Increase  of  overseas  oU  and  petroleum 
porduot  Imports  wiU  require  the  avaUabUlty 
of  more  than  350  tankers,  each  having  250,- 
000  deadweight  tons.  At  present,  none  of  our 
ports  can  receive  vessels  of  such  size. 

And  the  Importation  of  significant  amounts 
of  liquified  natural  gas  wUl  require — by 
1985 — 120  special  tankers  and  the  associated 
gas-handling  plants  at  both  the  points  of 
shipment  and  of  entry  These  are  formidable 
construction  requirements  and  very  large  ex- 
penditures on  the  part  of  or  on  behalf  of 
Industry. 

Also,  the  balance  of  payments  aspects  of 
oil  and  liquified  gas  Imports  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

On  this  point,  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Imports  Control  declares : 

.  .  We  can  observe  that  Increased  im- 
ports would  have  a  net  negative  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments  in  the  amount  of 
$300  million  to  $400  million  per  year  for 
each  additional  million  barrels  per  day  im- 
ported. 

Prom  now  through  1985.  our  oU  imports 
are  ex|>ect€d  to  increase  to  a  level  of  about 
15  minion  barrels  per  day — which  would  be 
an  Increase  of  about  eleven  mlUion  barrels 
per  day  over  the  1970  level  of  Imports. 

How  would  it  be  possible  to  forestall — or 
at  least  diminish — our  growing  dependence 
on  imports  of  energy  sources? 

It  would  be  a  simple  answer  if  we  could 
say  that  the  development  of  our  domestic 
United  States  energy  resources  should  be  ex- 
panded to  accomplish  this. 

But  here  we  are — In  a  sense — limited  by 
our  current  policies,  or  lack  of  policies,  in 
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many  areas  of  fuels  and  energy  considera- 
tions. 

Much  expert  technical  evidence  exists  to 
Indicate  that  the  amount  of  fossil  fuels  re- 
maining In  the  ground  Is  ample  to  meet 
domestic  demands  for  many  years  to  come. 
This  Is  especially  so  up  to  1985. 

Most  assuredly,  the  potential  mineral  re- 
source base  of  all  the  fossil  fuels  is  sufficient 
to  meet  our  energy  needs  until  the  time 
when  the  nuclear  breeder  reactor  is  a  signifi- 
cant contributor  of  electric  power,  and  un- 
til the  nuclear  fusion  reactor  has  been 
proved  successful. 

A  body  of  national  and  state  policies  must 
be  established  and  Implemented  to  enable 
our  native  resources  to  be  developed  and 
made  available  consistent  with  our  nation- 
al goals,  including  the  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

Such  an  establishment  must  be  a  coordi- 
nated effort  In  many  areas,  such  as  in  taxes 
and  economics,  m  regulatory  policies  and 
practices.  In  research  and  development.  In 
transportation,  and,  in  consumer  affairs. 

We  must  especially  develop  and  Implement 
special  techniques  through  which  COAL — 
the  fossU  fuel  which  has  the  greatest  supply 
potential — can  be  used  safely  to  maximum 
advantage.  These  techniques  include  better 
power  plant  pollution  controls,  the  conver- 
sion of  coal  to  gas  and  to  liquid  fuels,  and 
better  reclamation  of  land  disturbed  by 
mining. 

We  must  also  develop  the  necessary  tech- 
niques for  extracting  the  maximum  amount 
out  of  less-productive  oil  and  gas  fields. 

And  we  must  evaluate  all  reasonable 
sources  of  power  to  determine  their  poten- 
tial contributions  to  a  solving  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

If  we  do  not  encourage  our  domestic  en- 
ergy industries  to  Increase  their  outputs,  we 
wUl  become  progressively  more  dependent 
on  foreign  sources — with  all  the  accompany- 
ing worries  about  their  rellabUlty. 

Thus  far.  we  have  discussed  fuels  and  en- 
ergy problems  in  general  terms  related  mostly 
to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

How  do  the  States  represented  in  the 
Southern  Governors  Conference  fit  into  the 
overaU  energy  picture? 

In  1970,  these  states  produced  57  percent  of 
the  coal,  70  percent  of  the  crude  petroleum, 
and  84  percent  of  the  natural  gas  of  the  total 
national  production  of  each  of  these  fossU 
fuels.  These  are  significant  statistics. 

Clearly,  such  of  our  country's  national  en- 
ergy goals  as  are  met  are  accomplished  main- 
ly by  the  fuels  Industries  and  the  production 
thereof  In  these  states.  Equally  as  clearly. 
Increased  production  of  fuels  In  these  South- 
ern States  wUl  be  essential — even  as  we  look 
more  and  more  to  the  West  for  Increases  in 
our  domestic  supplies. 

In  the  next  decade,  these  Southern  and 
border  States  will  add  electric  power  gener- 
ating capacity  amounting  to  approximately 
45  percent  of  the  national  capacity  additions 
during  the  same  period.  This  Includes  the  ad- 
dition of  200  fossil  fuel  power  plants.  These 
Southern  and  border  SUtes  are  making,  and 
WlU  continue  to  make  substantial  contri- 
butions to  tixe  overcoming  of  our  national 
fuels  and  energy  crisis. 

The  future  availability  of  reliable  energy 
sources  Is  a  major  concern.  If  only  for  meet- 
ing United  States  requirements  for  genera- 
tion of  electricity. 

Importation  of  residual  fuel  oU  to  be  used 
for  fuel,  especially  under  electric  power  plant 
boilers  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  is  cur- 
rently unrestricted,  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses— and  probably  wUl  continue  to  be. 

And,  of  course,  air  pollution  and  other 
environmental  considerations  wUl  make  the 
use  of  low-sulfur  residual  oU  a  more  attrac- 
tive alternate  fuel  for  use  in  power  plants. 
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However,  with  the  continuing  decline  in  re- 
sidual oil  output  from  domestic  refineries, 
foreign  supplies  must  be  used.  This  places  an 
ever-Increasing  reliance  on  foreign  sources — 
and  ".his  trend  must  cause  us  major  concern. 

Nevertheless,  we  know  that  more  power 
plants,  designed  to  handle  both  nuclear  and 
fossil  fuels,  wUl  be  needed  to  provide  energy 
In  the  near  future.  Many  of  the  proposed 
plants  will  be  the  center  of  local  disputes 
over  air,  water,  or  thermal  pollution,  siting, 
location  of  transmission  lines  or  numerous 
other  problems  about  which  citizens  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  concerned. 

Because  nuclear  power  has  fallen  far  be- 
hind both  predictions  and  expectations,  I 
agree  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton 
that  our  requirement  for  the  last  three 
decades  of  this  century  will  Involve: 

The  finding,  production,  processing  and 
distribution  of  a  staggering  amount  of  fuel 
minerals— far  m  excess  of  anything  we  have 
so  far  managed  to  supply  from  domestic  re- 
sources. United  States  (continental)  reserves 
of  petroleum  are  declining  while  demand 
Increases  steadily.  And  we  have  the  making 
of  a  widespread  shortage  in  gaseous  fuels, 
especially  natural  gas.  The  shortage  prob- 
ably will  strike  in  full  force  within  the  next 
few  years,  despite  anything  we  might  do. 
Coal  gasification  could  help,  but  our  society 
and  our  government  have  been  too  slow 
whUe  doing  too  little  to  develop  and  produce 
and  market  a  good  quality  of  pipeline  gase- 
ous fuel — a  clean  fuel — from  coal.  We  must 
do  more — and  do  It  faster — to  gasify  coal, 
our  most  abundant  fuel. 

Otherwise,  we  will  be  In  a  deeper  energy 
crisis  and  the  coal  economy,  so  vital  to  sev- 
eral of  our  states  here  represented,  will  be 
in  trouble  because  of  environmental 
problems. 

I  am  against  any  drastic  relaxation  of  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  standards  or  regula- 
tions. 

I  am  for  tighter  regulation  of  surface  min- 
ing of  coal,  but  against  abolition  of  such 
surface  mining,  which  supplies  more  than 
a  third  of  all  the  coal  mined  and  vitaUy 
needed  in  this  country. 

A  cleaner  environment  and  more  adequate 
quantities  and  properly  distributed  fuels  and 
energy  can  be  simultaneous  and  parallel 
goals.  We  must  not  thwart  the  drive  for  ade- 
quate supplies  of  fuels  and  energy  to  sat- 
isfy unrealistic  demands  on  behalf  of  the 
environment.  But  neither  wUI  we  ever  again 
virtually  forget  the  need  for  environmental 
protection  while  buUdlng  up  the  fuels  and 
energy  supplies. 

We  must  think  and  act  constantly,  con- 
sistently, and  cooperatively  on  behalf  of  both 
energy  and  the  environment. 

A  problem  in  trying  to  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture in  the  fuels  and  energy  fields  is  that  so 
many  agencies  of  government,  as  well  as 
private  utilities  and  private  industry — and 
even  foreign  nations  and  foreign  policy — 
are  Involved.  So,  the  planning  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  too  piecemeal. 

Today,  there  are  numerous  studies  and 
much  piecemeal  action. 

My  hopes  for  a  better  future  for  the  fuels 
and  energy  asp>ects  of  our  country's  economy 
are  reposed  In  a  bona  fide  Congressional 
study  now  underway  in  the  Senate.  It  moves 
along  unpretentiously — but  solidly — in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
under  the  authority  of  a  Senate  Resolution 
sponsored  Jointly  by  Interior  Ocmmittee 
Chairman  Henry  Jackson  and  this  Senator, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

This  country  desperately  needs  a  National 
Energy  Policy,  and  we  have  high  hopes  that 
within  the  next  18  months  to  two  years  the 
foundation  for  such  a  policy  wlU  come  from 
the  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy  Study  now  de- 
veloping and  progressing. 
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MORE  RICHARD  M.  NIXON  ON 
RED  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOmSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
20  years,  in  statement  after  statement 
as  Senator  Nixon,  Vice  President  Nixon, 
and  simply  citizen  Nixon,  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House  has  sup- 
ported and  defended  the  Republic  of 
China  while  censuring  and  denouncing 
Communist  China.  The  reversal  by  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  of  his  longstanding  views 
on  China  since  assuming  the  ofBce  of 
President  Is  nothing  less  than  incredible. 

In  recent  remarks — see  Congressional 
Record  of  September  15,  1971,  pages 
32073-32078—1  caUed  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  to  statements  on  Red 
China  made  by  candidate  Nixon  in  1960. 
I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  state- 
ments on  Red  China  made  by  Senator 
Nixon  in  1951,  by  Vice  President  Nixon 
from  1952-60.  and  by  citizen  Nixon  from 
1960-66: 

From  the  Quotable  Ricraso  Nixon  bt 

Perry  Hall.  Editor 

red  china 

Statement.  February  6.  1960:  United  Na- 
tions. I  can  think  of  nothing  which  would 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  peace  .  .  .  than  to  recognize  Red  China 
and  admit  It  to  the  United  Nations  at  this 
time  .  .  .  Now.  will  (this  position)  never 
change?  The  answer  Is:  It  will  change,  but 
only  when  the  policies  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  Government  change. 

Address.  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  20.  1963: 
Red  China  and  Russia  are  having  their  dif- 
ferences. But  we  cannot  take  too  much  com- 
fort In  the  fact  that  what  they  are  debating 
about  Is  not  how  to  beat  each  other  but  how 
to  beat  us.  They  are  simply  arguing  about 
what  kl»d  of  a  shovel  they  should  use  to  dig 
the  grave  of  the  United  States. 

Address,  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. New  York,  December  3,  1965:  Today. 
Bed  China  Is  a  fourth  rate  military  power 
with  no  significant  nuclear  capability.  Five 
years  from  now  Red  China  and  Russia  may 
have  settled  their  differences.  And,  even  If 
they  have  failed  to  do  so.  Red  China  will 
then  have  a  dangerous  nuclear  capability. 

[Richard  M.  Nixon,  "The  Challenges  We 

Face."  E  835.  N  54] 
Foreign  Policy  in  Action:  CoMMUNrsT 

China  ' 
Time  and  again  over  the  past  eight  years, 
the  critics  of  the  present  Administration  have 
claimed  that  we  have  been  too  rigid  in  insist- 
ing on  a  Arm  stand  against  recognition  of  Red 
China.  The  question  Is  often  put,  "Consider- 
ing our  policy  toward  some  other  dlctator- 
shl|>s,  should  we  not  adopt  a  different  atti- 
tude toward  Red  China?  By  recognizing  Red 


1  The  material  in  this  section  la  derived 
from  the  following  sources : 

Responses  to  questions  at  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conven- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  California.  February  6, 
1960.  Responses  to  questions  at  Televised 
Press  Conference,  Los  An|^le8  Press  Club,  Los 
Angeles.  California.  February  18.  1958.  Re- 
sponses to  questions  at  the  Conference  with 
Representatives  of  the  Pour  Armed  Services. 
Washington,  D.C.  July  29,  1967. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

China,  might  we  not  Influence  Its  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  In  the  future?" 

I  recognize — looking  ahead  over  the  next 
twenty-five  years — that  it  is  essential  that  we 
In  the  West  take  the  long  view  on  all  of  these 
problems.  What  happens  in  Communist  China 
is  going  to  have  a  great  impact  on  the  reten- 
tion of  freedom  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Liooklng  at  the  problem  at  the  present  time, 
however,  my  position  with  regard  to  being 
able  to  influence  the  course  of  Red  China's 
development  can  be  expressed  m  two  ways. 
First  let  us  consider  the  example  of  our  Brit- 
ish friends:  they  recognize  Red  China.  Their 
relations  with  Red  China  have  not  improved 
at  all  by  reason  of  recognition  and  are  no 
better  than  ours.  Si  I  doubt  that  we  should 
take  the  naive  attitude  that  by  recognizing 
Red  China  and  elevating  them  to  the  status 
of  a  respected  member  of  the  community  of 
nations,  we  are  thereby  going  to  get  better 
treatment  from  the  Red  Chinese  at  a  time 
when  their  policies  are  obviously  aggressive — 
much  more  so.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Secondly,  let  us  look  at  this  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  American  and  free  world 
foreign  policy.  I  can  think  of  nothing  which 
would  be  more  detxlnoental  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  peace  to  which  we  are  dedicated 
than  to  recognize  Red  China,  and  admit  it  to 
the  United  Nations  at  this  time. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  artates 
unequivocally  that  It  is  an  organization  of 
peace-loving  nations  or  nations  dedicated  to 
peace.  The  queetlon  Immediately  arises,  how 
did  the  Soviet  Union  get  In?  They  were,  of 
course,  charter  members.  As  far  as  Red  China 
is  concerned,  at  a  time  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in  aggressive  activities  in  Tibet,  when 
they  are  engaged  in  activities  against  a  United 
Nations  member,  India,  in  a  border  dispute, 
when  they  are  still  in  defiance  of  the  United 
Nations  In  Korea,  when  their  policy  Is  di- 
rected openly  toward  subversion  in  every  free 
country  In  Asia — I  think  to  reward  this  kind 
of  conduct  by  recognition  and  admission  to 
the  Umted  Nations  would  have  a  disastrous 
effect  throughout  Asia,  and  for  that  reason 
cannot  now  be  considered  as  a  real  poesibillty. 

Now,  this  Is  a  position  which  I  know  could 
very  well  be  at  Issue  during  the  course  of 
the  1960  campaign.  But  I  feel  that  under 
present  clrcumatances,  when  you  study  all 
the  facets  of  the  problem  and  see  what  effect 
recognition  would  have,  the  conclusion  has 
to  be  that  our  present  pwUcy  of  nonrecognJ- 
tlon  must  be  continued. 

As  long  as  Red  China  maintains,  as  it  has 
In  the  past,  and  as  it  does  at  the  present,  a 
position  of  defiance  to  the  United  Nations 
by  its  actions  in  Korea,  in  Indo-Chlna,  and 
in  oither  parte  of  the  world,  we  would  be 
making  a  mistake  to  recognize  that  govern- 
ment In  any  way.  And  I  mean  not  only 
diplomatloally  but  also  through  such  de  facto 
recognition  as  is  Involved  in  cultural  ex- 
changee. 

The  moment  that  we  elevate  the  Red  Chin- 
ese regime  to  the  position  of  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations,  what  do  we 
suppose  is  going  to  happen?  The  Impact  of 
such  an  action  throughout  Asia  might  well 
be  catastrophic  as  far  as  our  Interests  are 
concerned. 

We  often  hear  the  term  "overseas  Chinese." 
There  are  not  too  many  of  them,  compared 
to  the  number  of  people  in  Red  China  Itself — 
where  there  are  some  550  to  600  million. 

There  are  only  about  12  million  so-called 
overseas  CliUvese.  But  let's  us  where  they  are. 

There  are  3  million  In  Indonesia.  There  are 
3  million  in  Malaya,  and  another  2  million 
In  Thailand.  And  there  are  a  great  number, 
pretty  close  to  a  million,  in  the  Philippines. 
There  are  also  oversecks  Chinese  In  Burma. 

Now  what  would  happen  to  them  in  the 
event  that  Communist  China  became  a  rec- 
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ognlzed  member  of  the  family  of  nations  in 
good  standing?  These  overseas  Chinese  would 
then  owe  their  allegiance  to  this  Communist 
government  and  there  would  be  set  In  mo- 
tion in  all  of  these  countries — all  of  which 
of  course  are  trying  to  maintain  their  Inde- 
pendence — subversive  acUvities  which  might 
result  in  Just  the  imbalance  that  would 
push  them  over  to  the  Communist  side  and 
away  from  the  side  of  the  free  nations. 

From  time  to  time  in  recent  years,  I  have 
been  asked  whether  conditions  in  Commu- 
nist China  might  not  be  changing  for  the 
better.  To  attempt  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion, I  can  only  guess,  because  of  course  I 
have  never  been  to  Red  China  and  it  is  one 
area  where  our  intelligence  is  not  too  re- 
liable. Nor  do  I  claim  any  special  knowledge 
on  this  score. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  however,  that  there 
are  no  grounds  at  the  moment  for  any  imme- 
diate   hope  of  a  revolution   in  Red  China. 

I  would  like  to  believe  the  contrary.  I  do 
think  that  they  are  having  trouble  in  Red 
China — economic  troubles,  especially.  Agri- 
culturally, for  example,  production  is  not 
what  it  should  be  or  what  it  was  once  claimed 
to  be.  I  think  they  are  having  political 
troubles,  too — differences  of  views  and  opin- 
ions. But  basically  I  think  we  have  to  assume 
that  Red  China  is  still  under  the  iron  control 
of  a  few  men  at  the  top,  and  that  it  will 
remain  so.  at  least  for  an  indefinite  Ume. 

Occasionally  some  specific  event  or  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Chinese — for  ex- 
ample, their  offer  in  1958  to  withdraw  their 
troops  from  North  Korea — might  suggest  to 
some  a  fundamental  change  in  their  policies. 

I  personally  do  not  see  In  these  moves  any 
significant  changes  on  which  we  can  base  a 
change  in  our  own  policy.  As  far  as  the  offer 
of  withdrawing  troops  from  North  Korea  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  see  that  that  offer  is 
one  that  will  i>ave  the  way  for  any  reduc- 
tion of  tensions  in  that  area.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  is  needed  in  the  Korean  situa- 
tion, as  we  all  know.  Is  simply  an  agreement 
to  conduct  free  elections;  the  Red  Chinese 
and  the  North  Koreans  have  consistently 
refused  to  agree  to  that.  In  evaluating  such 
announcements,  we  must  consider  whether 
they  Involve  deeds  which  would  really  re- 
duce tension,  or  merely  words  which  are 
designed,  primarily,  for  propaganda  con- 
sumption. I  think  the  offer  of  withdrawal 
of  troops  was  a  propaganda  venture. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  remain  firm  in  our  attitude  toward 
Communist  China.  Will  our  policies  ever 
change?  The  answer  is:  they  will  change, 
but  only  when  the  policies  of  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  government  change. 

We  must  expect  In  the  years  ahead  that 
there  will  be  changes  in  Red  China.  But. 
until  we  find  a  real  and  significant  change 
in  their  policy  toward  the  free  world,  we 
and  our  allies  must  continue  on  our  present 
course. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 
In  the  world  that  sees  a  spilt  developing  be- 
tween Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
believes  that  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  the  other  free  nations  should  be  de- 
signed to  encourage  that  split.  Eventually, 
according  to  this  view,  we  would  not  have 
this  tremendous  force  of  manpower  in  Red 
China,  together  with  the  industrial  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Joined  together  in  a 
united  bloc  against  the  free  world. 

If  such  a  split  were  actually  developing 
and  if  It  were  something  that  we  could  antici- 
pate reaching  culmination  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, this  line  of  reasoning  would  certainly 
stand  up. 

I  am  Inclined  to  think,  however,  that  at 
the  present  time  this  prospect  is,  in  essence, 
wishful  thinking.  I  realize  there  are  experts 
in  this  field  who  disagree.  Nevertheless,  thl& 
Is  my  opinion. 
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I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  today  can  be  classed  In  all  essentials 
as  partners,  with  the  same  major  objectives. 
They  both  want,  of  course,  to  Impose  the 
Communist  system  on  their  own  peoples,  and 
they  are  both  dedicated  to  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  the  Communist  world  revolution. 
And  they  will  work  together  toward  that 
overriding  goal. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
the  senior  partner  and  will  continue  to  be 
as  long  as  its  strength  is  greater  than  that 
of  Red  China.  I  believe  that  the  partnership 
will  be  held  together  not  by  any  personal 
friendships  between  the  leaders — and,  by  the 
same  token,  that  means  that  the  partner- 
ship will  not  be  destroyed  by  mere  personal 
animosities  between  them — but  by  their 
common  adherence  to  and  belief  in  the 
Marxist,  Leninist,  and  Stalinist  theories. 

Now  I  use  the  word  Stalinist  advisedly, 
recognizing  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said 
some  things  about  Stalin  that  are  far  from 
complimentary.  And  also  Mao  Tse-tung  has 
said  some  things  which  would  indicate  that 
he  is  taking  a  different  line  In  Communist 
China,  in  this  as  in  orther  respects,  from  the 
one  they  are  taking  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  when  you  analyze  what  has  been 
done  in  these  countries  and  you  look  at  it 
over  the  long  range,  I  think  you  can  reach 
only  one  conclusion:  at  least  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  and  until  we  have  much 
more  solid  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we 
must  continue  to  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  will  be  work- 
ing together  toward  the  same  major  goal  of 
world  domination.  And  since  they  are  work- 
ing together,  our  own  policies  must  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  common  threat  they 
present. 


I  Richard     M.     Nixon,     excerpts     from     the 

speeches   of   the   Vice   President — 1948-59, 
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Red  China,  Korea,  and  Formosa 

The  President's  action  in  removing  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  from  his  command  wsis  a 
paralyzing  blow  to  the  unity  which  the 
American  people  need  in  this  period  of  crisis. 

It  is  Just  as  important  to  the  United  States 
to  keep  Asia  from  going  Communist  as  it 
is  to  stop  Communist  aggression  In  Europe. 

Ending  the  war  in  Korea  with  appease- 
ment would  be  Just  as  bad  as  withdrawing 
our  froops.  .  .  .  Our  objective  then  must  be 
to  develop  a  program  which  will  end  the 
war  In  Korea  with  victory  and  not  appease- 
ment. 

We  should  grant  military  and  economic  aid 
to  Chinese  Nationalists  on  Formosa  and  to 
the  guerrilla  forces  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
(Speech  In  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  1951). 

Stop  all  trade  with  Communist  China,  in- 
cluding the  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods 
which  the  British  are  shipping  into  the  port 
of  Hong  Kong  annually. 

Remove  the  restrictions  on  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  on  Formosa  so  that  the  Com- 
munists will  have  to  divert  some  of  their 
troops  from  the  Korean  battlefield  in  order 
to  defend  against  the  threat  of  invasion  from 
the  South. 

Ask  for  more  help  from  the  other  allies 
on  the  Korean  battle  front.  (Presented  on 
".America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air."  To- 
ledo. Ohio,  May  1951). 

Wo  should  warn  the  Chinese  Communists 
that  unless  they  cease  sending  supplies  and 
troops  into  Korea  by  a  certain  date  In  the 
future,  our  commanders  in  the  field  will  be 
given  the  authority  to  bomb  the  bases  from 
which  those  supplies  are  coming. 

We  should  take  the  required  steps.  In- 
cluding naval  blockade  If  necessary,  to  stop 
all  trade  with  Communist  China. 

Our  commander  should  be  given  the  right 
to   conduct    reconnaissance,   not   only   over 
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the   coastal   areas   of  China   but   also   over 
Manchuria. 

Secretary  Acheson  and  the  President 
should  foUow  the  lead  of  General  Marshall 
and  should  make  a  forthright  unequivocal 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Formosa  Is 
essential  to  our  defenses  and  will  under  no 
circumstances  be  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
munists and  that  the  United  States  will,  if 
necessary,  exercise  the  veto  to  keep  Commu- 
nist China  out  of  the  United  Nations."  (Ad- 
dress before  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association, 
May  1951). 

(A)s  far  as  the  war  in  Korea  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that 
continuance  of  the  war  in  Korea  is  not  in 
our  interest — that  it  must  be  ended. 

I  don't  believe  we  can  get  out  of  Korea 
for  the  reason  that  that  action  would  give 
such  encouragement  to  the  Communist 
movement  in  Asia  that  the  fall  of  all  ASia 
to  the  Communist  forces  would  then  even- 
tually become  Inevitable. 

Can  we  end  the  war  with  political  appease- 
ment at  the  conference  table?  The  answer  is 
that  we  can't  because  the  price  is  too  high. 
The  Chinese  Communists  insist  that  we  turn 
over  Formosa  to  them  and  that  we  give  them 
a  seat  In  the  United  Nations. 

So,  the  third  alternative  is  that  we  must 
somehow  find  ways  and  means  of  ending  the 
war  with  victory  on  the  battlefield.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  we  can't  win  it  at  the  present 
time,  with  the  limitations  that  are  placed 
upon  our  armed  forces  by  the  U.N.  directive. 
I  am  not  going  to  suggest  here  today  what 
portions,  If  any,  of  the  MacArthur  program 
should  be  adopted.  I  do  say  .  .  .  that  eventu- 
ally we  are  going  to  have  to  give  our  com- 
manders in  the  field  additional  authority  so 
that  they  can  bring  the  war  to  a  military 
conclusion  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Address 
before  the  Conference  of  Presidents  and  Of- 
ficers of  the  State  Medical  Associations,  At- 
lantic City,  New  York,  June  1951). 

The  least  we  can  do  to  back  up  our  men 
who  are  fighting  there  (In  Korea)  is:  to  con- 
dition any  further  aid  to  our  allies  In  Europe 
on  their  making  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
ground  forces  needed  to  win  a  military  deci- 
sion in  Korea. 

While,  because  of  the  build-up  In  Red  air 
strength  it  may  have  now  become  unfeasible 
for  the  United  States  to  bomb  the  Red  Chi- 
nese bases  In  Manchuria,  the  least  we  should 
do  Is  to  Impose  a  complete  Naval  blockade 
on  the  Chinese  Communist  coast  and  stc^ 
the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  Red  war  machine. 

We  should  remove  our  Naval  blockade  from 
Formosa  so  that  the  Chinese  Nationalists 
can  Initiate  any  diversionary  action  of  which 
they  are  capable  against  the  South  China 
coast.    (Basic  Speech,  April   1952). 

The  decision  to  go  into  Korea  was  right.  I 
favored  it  at  the  time  and  I  don't  intend 
to  change  my  position  now  simply  because 
It  might  be  the  political  thing  to  do.  .  .  . 
And  I  believe  also  that  the  decision  to  go 
Into  Korea  was  right  only  if  we  were  pre- 
pared for  the  consequences  of  going  In,  and 
I  mean  by  that  that  we  should  have  gone  Into 
Korea  only  If  we  were  prepared  to  send  our 
men  there  with  the  weapons  to  win  and  the 
right  to  win  as  far  as  policy  is  concerned. 

(W)hen  we  had  superior  power  in  Korea 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  should  have  used 
that  power  to  bring  the  Korean  conflict  to  a 
successful  military  conclusion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  basic  error  was  made 
when  we  did  not  allow  all  the  military  In- 
stallations in  Northern  Korea  to  be  bombed. 
...  As  to  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
bombed  across  the  Yalu,  I  think  that  these 
decisions  should  have  been  made  first,  and 
If  that  would  not  have  brought  military  con- 
clusion, then  certainly  consideration  should 
have  been  given  to  bombing  across  the  Yalu 
after  warning  the  Red  Chinese  of  the  conse- 
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quences  of  continued  aggression.  (Interview 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  August  1952). 

What  does  Mr.  Stevenson  present  to  meet 
this  challenge?  For  the  war  in  Korea  he  coun- 
sels "patience";  he  says  we  should  stop 
"whining,"  and  he  adds  "the  war  can't  last 
forever.  '  He  sees  eventual  recognition  of  Red 
China  by  the  United  States  and  its  admission 
into  the  UN.  He  even  foresees  the  possibility 
that  Formosa  might  be  granted  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  I  charge  that  such  program 
would  mean  the  final  destruction  of  Free 
China  and  the  end  of  all  hope  for  the  Free 
World  in  Asia.  (Campaign  Speech,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  October  1952). 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  our  policy 
toward  Communist  China.  There  are  those 
who  ask  why  do  we:  Refuse  to  recognize 
Communist  China  and  oppose  its  admission 
to  the  United  Nations?  The  answer  Is  that 
we  do  not  recognize  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  China  as  a  respected  member  In  good 
standing  of  the  famUy  of  naUons.  Does  this 
government  qualify  for  such  rftcognltion? 

The  United  Nations  Charter  says,  'Mem- 
bership in  this  organization  Is  open  to  all 
peace-loving  states  who  accept  the  obliga- 
tions Imposed  by  the  Charter.'  Let  us  meas- 
ure the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
government  against  this  standard.  Thou- 
sands of  American  boys  are  dead  because  the 
Communist  Chinese  supported  the  attack  on 
South  Korea.  Korea  Is  divided  today  because 
the  Communist  Chinese  refuse  to  agree  to 
free  elections.  Thousands  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist troops  remain  in  North  Korea  In  di- 
rect defiance  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Communist  Chinese  are  bringing  equipment 
into  North  Korea  In  direct  violation  of  the 
truce.  They  refuse  to  release  citizens  of  the 
United  States  whom  they  hold  In  violation 
of  all  recognized  rules  of  International  law 
and  decency.  They  encourage,  incite,  and 
support  Insurrection,  rebellion,  and  subver- 
sion in  every  free  country  of  Asia,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Indonesia.  Laos,  Cambodia  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  and  Malaya.  They  have  not 
renounced  their  previous  threat  to  take  For- 
mosa by  force. 

Any  government  which  continues  to  en- 
gage in  activities  of  thU  type  disqualifies 
itself  from  being  treated  as  a  respected  law- 
abiding  member  of  the  family  of  nations  In 
light  of  such  conduct,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  Justified  In  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  government  of  Communist  China 
approve  Its  admission  to  the  United  Nations, 
or  agree  at  this  time  to  a  meeting  at  the 
Foreign  Minister  level.  (Address,  National 
VFW  Encampment,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
August  29.  1955). 

The  reason  we  have  not  had  to  fight  since 
the  President  ended  the  Korean  War  is  that 
we  have  always  made  It  clear  that  we  are  not 
afraid  to  fight.  (Campaign  Address,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  September  26,  1956), 

But  as  far  as  Red  China  is  concerned,  I 
believe  that  as  long  as  Red  China  maintains, 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  as  it  does  at  the 
present  a  position  of  defiance  to  the  United 
Nations  by  its  actions  In  Korea.  In  Indo- 
Chlna  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as 
long  as  it  maintains  thU  position,  we  would 
be  making  a  mistake  to  recognize  that  gov- 
ernment In  any  way.  I  mean  not  only  dlplo- 
matlcaUy.  I  mean  not  only  admitting  it  tx) 
the  United  Nations,  but  I  mean  also  through 
methods  of  cultural  exchangee  and  the  like. 

Because  the  moment  that  we  elevate  the 
Red  Chinese  Regime  to  the  position  of  being 
a  respected  member  of  the  family  of  nations, 
then  what  Is  going  to  happen?  It's  going  to 
mean  that  the  Impact  of  that  all  over  Asia 
can  be  almoet  catastrophic  as  far  as  our  in- 
tereets  are  concerned.  (Conference  with  Rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  Four  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  29,  1967) . 
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A  MORE  RESPONSIVE  COURT 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or  ixoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years,  the  American  people  have  be- 
come increasingly  alarmed  by  the  actions 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Our  police  officers  are  being  hindered 
in  the  enforcement  of  laws.  Hard-core 
pornography  abounds  in  our  cities.  The 
educational  opportunities  of  all  our  chil- 
dren are  being  jeopardized  by  massive 
bvising.  Our  children  may  no  longer  par- 
ticipate in  voluntary  prayer  in  their  class- 
rooms. 

All  of  this  because  the  Supreme  Court 
has  strayed  from  its  original  purpose.  I 
think  the  people  of  America  are  ready 
for  a  change — for  a  means  whereby  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  voter.  I  have  taken  steps 
to  pave  the  way  for  that  change  through 
the  introduction  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tions 865  and  866. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote  the 
Constitution,  they  delegated  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  power  to  rule  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  laws,  to  settle  disputes 
between  States,  and  to  review  cases  ap- 
p>ealed  from  the  lower  courts.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Court  has  taken  upon  itself 
legislative  powers  and  is  handing  out 
guidelines  on  how  laws  should  be  imple- 
mented. 

Thomas  Jefferson  saw  the  possibility 
of  this  problem  arising.  He  argued  that 
the  one  weak  link  in  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  was  the  method  of  selecting 
the  membership  of  the  Court.  He  felt  that 
to  appoint  the  judges  for  life  during  good 
behavior  failed  to  provide  the  effective 
check  which  lay  with  the  voters  them- 
selves. 

In  order  to  implement  Jefferson's  sound 
thinking  in  this  matter,  I  have  intro- 
duced constitutional  amendments  to  re- 
structure the  selection  process  of  Jus- 
tices in  order  to  bring  them  regularly 
before  the  voters. 

I  propose  that  the  United  States  be  di- 
vided into  nine  equally  populated  judi- 
cial districts — one  for  each  Justice  of  the 
High  Court.  Justices  would  be  appointed 
or  elected — one  from  each  region — for 
a  period  of  6  years. 

Depending  on  which  o!  my  proposals 
may  be  approved.  Justices  would  be  elec- 
ted directly  by  the  people  every  6  years, 
or  would  be  reappointed  every  6  years  by 
the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

What  will  this  change  mean  to  our 
judicial  system?  It  will  make  it  more  re- 
sponsible to  the  voters.  Justices  would 
have  to  go  before  the  electorate — either 
at  the  polls  or  through  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  Senate — 
every  6  years. 

By  having  nine  judicial  regions,  we 
would  be  implementing  the  one-man/ 
one-vote  idea,  which  the  Court  itself  has 
supported  In  recent  years. 

I  believe  this  concept  is  sound.  It  would 
have  no  effect  on  current  Justices,  but 
it  would  serve  notice  to  future  Justices 
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that  they  must  be  about  the  business  of 
interpreting — instead  of  legislating. 

Our  Constitution  has  been  a  remark- 
able Instnunent.  In  nearly  200  years,  we 
have  amended  it  only  28  times  because 
its  system  of  checks  and  balances  has 
been  a  firm  foimdation. 

Now,  the  one  major  weakness  which 
Jefferson  foresaw  has  come  to  pass — the 
need  to  make  Supreme  Court  Justices 
more  responsive  to  the  voters.  And  the 
time  has  come  for  an  amendment  to  re- 
enforce  those  checks  and  balances,  and 
to  insure  that  our  freedom  remain  intact 
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CITIZENS'  RIGHTS  TO  OWN  GOLD 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    nXIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  the  right  of  individual 
American  citizens  to  own  gold  should  be 
restored  The  restoration  of  this  right 
would  mean  the  recreation  of  a  truly  free 
gold  market  here.  Because  of  distrust  of 
floating  paper  currencies,  it  would  mean 
that  international  trade  and  investment 
would  soon  be  increasingly  conducted  in 
terms  of  gold,  with  a  weight  of  gold  as 
the  unit  of  account. 

Thus,  even  if  gold  were  not  to  be 
"monetized"  by  any  government  it  would 
become  an  international  money.  On  the 
foreign  exchange  markets  national  paper 
currencies  would  be  quoted  in  terms  of 
gold.  Even  without  a  formal  internation- 
al agreement,  this  would  pave  the  way 
for  a  return  of  national  currencies,  coun- 
ti-y  by  country,  to  a  sound  gold  standard. 

Those  who  are  seeking  a  cure  to  our 
current  problem  of  inflation  should  con- 
sider the  fact  that  a  gold  standard  pro- 
vides the  indispensable  discipline  to  en- 
force abstention  from  inflating.  David 
Ricardo  summed  up  this  reciprocal  rela- 
tion more  than  160  years  ago: 

Though  It  (paper  money)  has  no  Intrinsic 
value,  yet,  by  limiting  Its  quantity,  Its  value 
In  exchange  is  as  great  eis  an  equal  denomi- 
nation of  coin,  or  of  bullion  In  that  coin.  .  .  . 

Ricardo  continued: 

Experience,  however,  shows  that  neither  a 
state  nor  a  bank  ever  has  had  the  unrestricted 
power  of  Issuing  paper  money  without  abus- 
ing that  power;  in  all  states,  therefore,  the 
issue  of  paper  money  ought  to  be  under  some 
check  and  control;  and  none  seems  so  proper 
for  that  purp>ose  as  that  of  subjecting  the 
Issuers  of  paper  money  to  the  obligation  of 
paying  their  notes  either  In  gold  coin  or 
bullion. 

In  a  recent  column  on  this  subject  in 
Newsweek  magazine,  Economist  Milton 
Friedman  points  out  that — 

This  "nationalization"  of  gold  was  for  one 
purpose  and  one  purpose  only:  to  keep  pri- 
vate Individuals  from  profltlng  by  the  rise 
In  the  doll&r  price  of  gold  that  the  govern- 
ment deliberately  engineered.  Private  hold- 
ers of  gold  were  required  to  turn  their  gold 
over  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  920.67  an  ounce 
when  the  market  price  was  well  above  this 
sum. 

Dr.  Friedman  declares  that — 


This  was  an  act  of  expropriation  of  pri- 
vate property  in  no  way  different  in  princi- 
ple from  Castro's  nationalization  of  VS. 
owned  factories  and  other  properties  without 
compensation  ...  As  a  nation,  we  do  not 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on  when  we  object  to 
these  acts  of  expropriation.  We  did  precise- 
ly the  same  thing  to  residents  of  the  U.S. 

In  this  column,  Milton  Friedman  ex- 
presses support  for  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced to  repeal  the  prohibition  on  the 
ownership,  purchase,  or  sale  of  gold  by 
private  individuals. 

I  share  this  column  with  my  colleagues, 
and  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
tune: 

Gold 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

The  West  Coast  Commodity  Exchange  re- 
cently Initiated  public  tradmg  in  gold  fu- 
tures. The  Exchange  thought  It  had  found 
a  loophole  In  the  Treasury  Regulations  Is- 
sued under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934, 
which  prohibits  U.S.  residents  from  owning, 
buying  or  selling  gold  except  for  Industrial 
and  numismatic  purposes.  The  Treasury  ob- 
jected and  after  a  few  days  the  Exchange 
suspended  trading.  The  matter  will  now  be 
decided  in  the  courts. 

There  never  was,  and  there  is  not  now, 
any  valid  reason  to  prohibit  individuals  from 
owning,  buying  or  selling  gold.  Individuals 
should  have  the  same  right  to  trade  In  gold 
as  they  have  to  trade  In  silver,  copper, 
aluminum  or  other  commodities. 

MISGtriDED   LEGISLATION 

It  Is  widely  believed  that  the  prohibition 
hatd  a  valid  monetary  Justification  when  it 
was  first  Imposed.  That  Is  false.  When  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  severed  the  link  between  the 
dollar  and  gold  on  March  6.  1933.  the  U.S. 
gold  stock  was  higher  relative  to  the  total 
quantity  of  money  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  established 
In  1914.  There  was  no  major  run  on  gold  In 
1933,  separate  from  the  run  on  banks  which 
led  holders  of  deposits  to  try  to  convert  them 
into  currency.  Including  gold  coin  and  gold 
certificates.  FDR  severed  the  link  between 
the  dollar  and  gold  and  then  deliberately 
raised  the  price  of  gold — first  In  1933  by 
manipulating  the  market  and  then  in  early 
1934  by  fixing  the  price  at  $35  an  ounce  un- 
der the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934 — In  order 
to  devalue  the  dollar  relative  to  other  cur- 
rencies, and  thereby  raise  the  dollar  prices 
of  farm  products  and  other  Internationally 
traded  goods.  He  did  not  raise  the  price  to 
protect  a  dwindling  oflSclal  stock  of  gold  or 
in  order  to  permit  monetary  expansion.  The 
rise  In  the  price  of  gold  produced  a  flood  of 
gold  Into  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  gold  stock  more 
than  tripled  from  1934  to  1940. 

Why  then  did  President  Roosevelt  forbid 
the  private  ownership  of  gold  and  require 
all  holders  of  gold  to  deliver  their  holdings 
to  the  government?  This  "nationalization" 
of  gold  was  for  one  purpKsee  and  one  purpose 
only:  to  keep  private  individuals  from  profit- 
ing by  the  rise  In  the  dollar  price  of  gold 
tha.t  the  government  deliberately  engineered. 
Private  holders  of  gold  were  required  to  turn 
their  gold  over  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  $20.67 
an  ounce  when  the  market  price  was  well 
above  this  sum. 

This  was  an  act  of  expropriation  of  private 
property  in  no  way  different  in  principle 
from  Castro's  nationalization  of  U.S. -owned 
factories  and  other  properties  without  com- 
pensation or  from  Allende's  nationalization 
of  U.S. -owned  copper  mines  In  Chile  at  a 
price  well  below  market  value.  As  a  nation, 
we  do  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on  when  we 
object  to  these  acts  of  expropriation.  We 
did  precisely  the  same  thing  to  residents  of 
the  U.S. 

Of  course,  holders  of  gold  resisted  the  ex- 
propriation. Those  who  held  gold  certificates 
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were  helpless,  since  the  Treasury  would  no 
longer  honor  them.  But  those  who  held  coin 
were  in  a  different  position.  Of  the  gold  coin 
estimated  to  be  held  by  the  public  In  Febru- 
ary 1933  ($571  mllUom),  only  half  was  ever 
turned  In — and  much  of  this  was  probably 
turned  In  by  commercial  banks  whose  hold- 
ings were  a  matter  of  official  record.' 

END     THX     PKOHIBmON 

Whatever  arguments  there  might  once 
have  been  for  prohibiting  the  private  owner- 
ship of  gold,  there  are  none  today.  The  re- 
duction in  the  monetary  role  of  gold  that 
President  Roosevelt  began  has  now  been  com- 
pleted. Gold-reserve  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  depKDslts  have  been 
abolished.  The  attempt  to  maintain  the  world 
market  price  of  gold  at  $36  an  ounce  has 
been  abandoned.  There  Is  a  free  market  In 
London  on  which  the  price  Is  currently  more 
than  $40  an  ounce.  The  official  price  Is  wholly 
symbolic,  and  so  Is  the  monetary  role  of  gold. 

Congressman  Philip  Crane  has  Introduced 
a  bill  rei>eallng  the  prohibition  on  the  own- 
ership, purchase,  or  sale  of  gold  by  private 
individuals.  That  bill  should  be  passed 
promptly.  Let  us  end  once  and  for  aU  an 
utterly  unnecessary  and  shameful.  If  nig- 
gling, restriction  on  individual  freedom. 


READER'S  DIGEST  "REPORT  TO 
CONSUMERS"  SPOTLIGHTS  GLAR- 
ING DEFICIENCY  IN  LAW  GOVERN- 
ING MEDICAL-TYPE  DEVICES 
WHICH  H.R.  1235  WOULD  CORRECT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    KISSOTJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1961,  when  I  first  introduced  H.R.  1235, 
my  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  I  have 
included  in  that  measure  a  section  which 
would  require  pretesting  of  all  medical 
and  therapeutic  devices  for  safety  and 
for  effectiveness,  before  they  could  be  of- 
fered for  sale. 

This  is  the  same  omnibus  bill  which 
also  contains  the  section  closing  the 
loophole  on  cosmetics  safety,  along  with 
a  large  number  of  other  loopholes  in  our 
33-year-old  consumer  statute. 

There  have  been  no  House  hearings  on 
this  legislation  since  1962,  when  we  en- 
acted one  part  of  H.R.  1235  as  the  Ke- 
fauver-Harris  Act,  dealing  entirely  with 
medicines. 

The  September  issue  of  Reader's  Di- 
gest contains  an  excellent  article  by  Jean 
Carper  which  spotlights  the  deficiencies 
of  the  law  on  therapeutic  devices.  It  is 
entitled  "Beware  Those  'Quick-Reducing' 
Gadgets.  "  While  it  relates  only  to  the  re- 


■  To  maintain  the  fiction  that  the  law  had 
been  obeyed,  the  official  statistics  were  "re- 
vised" to  exclude  the  $287  million  not 
turned  In,  on  the  ground  that  this  amount 
must  have  been  lost,  destroyed,  exported 
without  record  or  held  In  numismatic  col- 
lections. In  Its  official  statistics,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  went  so  far  as  to  subtract 
this  amount  from  Its  estimates  of  the  quan- 
tity of  money  all  the  way  back  to  1914.  This 
revision  cannot  be  Justified.  It  can  be  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  that  the  maximtms 
error  on  this  score  was  trivial.  Accordingly, 
in  estimates  of  the  U.S.  money  stock  made  by 
Anna  G.  Schwartz  and  myself,  we  have  elim- 
inated the  spurious  revision. 
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ducing  devices,  many  of  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article  as  pure  junk,  the 
same  deficiencies  in  the  law  which  permit 
the  widespread  sale  of  such  products 
also  apply  to  a  wide  variety  of  other  ap- 
pliances and  devices  which  can  be  mar- 
keted before  proof  is  established  that 
they  are  either  safe  or  efficacious. 
~As  the  Carper  article  points  out,  we 
have  required  since  1962  that  prescrip- 
tion drugs  cannot  be  marketed  until 
proof  is  established  of  both  safety  and 
efficacy. 

That  requirement  of  the  1962  act  came 
out  of  the  original  H.R.  1235 ;  but  nearly 
a  decade  later  we  have  done  nothing 
about  applying  similar  standards  to  med- 
ical-type devices,  including  those  used  by 
doctors  and  other  practitioners  in  good 
faith,  only  to  discover  later  that  they  are 
dangerous  or  defective  or  ineffective.  The 
testing,  in  other  words,  is  done  on  the 
patient  or  purchaser  after  the  product 
has  been  placed  on  the  market. 

UNTIL      PRECLEARANCE      LEGISLATION      IS      PASSED 
THE   PUBLIC  WILL   NOT  BE   SATE" 

After  describing  the  uselessness  of 
some  reducing  devices  and  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  trying  to  get  them  off  the  market 
imder  obsolete  provisions  of  the  1938 
Food,  Drtig,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Read- 
er's Digest  article  states: 

Amazingly,  there  is  a  simple  solution  to 
this  chaotic  lack  of  protection:  to  require  all 
makers  of  medical  devices,  including  "quick- 
reducing"  equipment,  to  supply  proof  to  the 
government  prior  to  sale  that  their  prod- 
ucts are  effective  and  safe.  That  has  been 
the  law  for  prescription  drugs  since  1962. 
Why  not  for  medical  devices  as  well,  since 
they  can  also  be  hazards  and  gyps? 

The  FDA  recommended  such  "pre-clear- 
ance"  legislation  for  medical  devices  as  long 
aigo  as  1954.  Many  bills  have  since  been  In- 
troduced In  Congress  to  effect  such  protec- 
tion, but  none  has  brought  action — because 
there  has  been  no  public  outcry  for  reform. 
Consumers  fed  up  with  being  exploited  by 
these  frauds  should  write  their  Senators  and 
Congressman,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Until  pre-clearance 
legislation  for  medical  devices  Is  passed,  the 
public  win  not  be  safe  from  the  schemes  of 
the  profiteers. 

MANY    OTHER   DEnCIENCtES   IN    TOOD.   DRUG.   AND 
COSMETIC    ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reader's  Digest  arti- 
cle touched  on  one  important  weakness 
in  the  present  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  There  are  many,  many  more.  I  men- 
tioned the  gap  in  consumer  protection 
on  cosmetics — any  producer  can  market 
any  cosmetic  item  without  any  proof  of 
its  safety.  To  understand  the  scope  of 
the  things  wrong  with  the  1938  act,  or 
the  changes  which  have  to  be  made  in  it 
to  make  it  truly  effective  in  providing 
the  necessary  authority  to  protect  con- 
sumers, I  list  herewith  the  area  covered 
in  H.R.  1235.  as  taken  from  the  title  of 
the  bill  itself,  as  follows : 
H.R.  1235:  In  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, January  22.  1971 — Mrs.  Sullivan 
Introduced  the  Following  Bill;  Which 
Was  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate AND  Foreign  Commerce 
A  bin  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  FVxxl,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  so  as  to  amend  certain  labeling 
provisions  of  the  food.  drug,  and  cosmetic 
chapters  to  assure  adequate  information  for 
consumers,  including  oautlonarj'  labeling  of 
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articles  where  needed  to  prevent  accidental 
injury;  expand  the  coverage  of  the  "Delaney 
Clause"  to  apply  to  mutagenic  and  terato- 
genic agents;  eliminate  the  "Grandfather's 
Clause"  for  pre-1958  chemical  additives  used 
In  food;  prohibit  worthless  ingredients  in 
special  dietary  foods;  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  for  medical  devices; 
require  medical  devices  to  be  shown  safe 
and  efficacious  before  they  are  marketed 
commercially;  require  all  antibiotics  to  be 
certified;  provide  for  the  certification  of  cer- 
tain other  drugs;  require  records  and  reports 
bearing  on  drug  safety;  limit  the  distribu- 
tion of  sample  drugs;  require  cosmetics  to 
be  shown  safe  before  they  are  marketed 
commercially;  clarify  and  strengthen  exist- 
ing lnsp>ectlon  authority;  make  additional 
provisions  of  the  Act  appUcable  to  carriers; 
provide  for  administrative  subpenas;  provide 
for  strengthening  and  facilitating  mutual  co- 
operation and  assistance,  including  training 
of  personnel,  in  the  administration  of  that 
Act  and  of  related  State  and  local  laws;  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  carcinogenic  color  additives 
in  animal  feeds;  safeguard  the  health  of 
children  by  banning  sweetened  or  flavored 
aspirin  from  commerce;  authorize  a  system 
of  coding  for  prescription  drugs;  establish 
a  United  States  Drug  Compendium;  provide 
additional  authority  to  Insure  the  whole- 
someness  of  fish  and  fishery  products;  and 
tor  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protec- 
tion Amendments  of  1971." 

article  in  SEPTEMBER  READER'S  DIGEST 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jean  Carper  article 
in  September  Reader's  Digest,  which  I 
have  referred  to  in  my  remarks  is  as 
follows : 

A  Reader's  Digest  Report  to  Consumers: 
Beware  Those  "Quick-Reducing"  Gadgets 

(By  Jean  Carper) 

Despite  the  exotic  claims  for  many  fare- 
well-to-fat devices,  they  are  almost  certain 
to  reduce  just  one  thing:  your  pocketbook. 

Via  radio,  television  and  the  press.  Ameri- 
cans are  being  flooded  with  advertisements 
for  miraculous-sounding  "exercise"  equip- 
ment: Inflatable  shorts  "guaranteed  to  re- 
duce your  waist,  hips  and  thighs  a  total  of 
six  to  nine  Inches  In  just  three  days';  magic 
belts  that  "melt  away  excess  flab";  body 
suits  that  "tone  the  muscles  even  while  you 
sleep";  effortless  exercisers  that  "streamline 
your  body  and  strengthen  your  heart  all  in 
just  two  minutes  a  day."  Whatever  their 
shape,  size  or  price,  they  all  imply  a  quick, 
easy  substitute  for  proper  diet  and  exercise — 
and  Americans  are  forking  out  mlillons  of 
dollars  to  acquire  them. 

Yet,  in  the  view  of  most  medical  authori- 
ties, these  gadgets  are  ineffective,  and  some 
are  even  dangerous.  According  to  Dr.  Joseph 
B.  Davis,  director  of  the  Division  of  Clinical 
and  Medical  Devices  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA),  many  of  the  devices 
are  "pure  Junk."  Despite  their  makers'  claims 
of  proved  medical  worth,  "there  Is  no  valid 
scientific  evidence  at  all  that  they  work." 
And  the  American  Medical  Association's 
Committee  on  Exercise  and  Physical  Fitness 
Is  concerned  that  users  of  the  effortless  exer- 
cisers are  being  cheated  out  of  proper 
exercise. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  FDA  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  (In  charge  of  mall 
fraud)  have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  consumers  who  have  bought  such  items. 
In  fact,  the  struggle  of  these  agencies  to 
squelch  false  advertising  and  sale  of  such 
devices  Is  proving  endless.  "We  no  sooner 
get  one  device  off  the  market  than  two  new 
ones  appear."  observes  Dr.  Davis. 

Here  are  the  major  types  of  "quick-reduc- 
ers" that  consumers  should  be  leery  about: 
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INTLATABLE    CLOTHING 


An  early  Item  on  the  market  was  the  plas- 
tic belt  worn  like  an  Inflated  inner  tube 
around  the  waist.  A  financial  success,  It 
was  loUowed  by  Inflatable  shorts.  Wearing  the 
shorts,  and  performing  "simple  exercises," 
will,  according  to  one  advertisement,  make 
unwanted  fat  disappear  alnK>st  overnight 
without  dieting — even  without  any  loss  of 
weight.  Exercising  while  wearing  the  alr- 
fllled  device  supposedly  creates  sauna-Uke 
"hot-spots,"  to  make  the  area  under  the  gar- 
met  shrink  by  several  Inches  In  only  three 
days. 

Most  reputable  medical  opinion  scoffs  at 
such  claims.  Dr.  Sedgwick  Mead,  a  specialist 
In  physical  medicine  at  the  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion Hoelptal  in  Vallejo.  Calif.,  says,  "It  is 
impossible  to  reduce  waistline  measure- 
ments permanently  without  reducing  body 
weight."  In  addition,  a  recent  FDA  study 
among  prisoners  at  Lorton,  a  correctional 
institution  in  Virginia,  revealed  that  In- 
flatable shorts  (and.  by  inference,  belts) 
have  no  lasting  effect  on  reducing  waist  and 
thigh  girth.  On  the  basis  of  this  data,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  has  already  persuaded 
several  mail-order  sellers  of  Inflatable  cloth- 
ing to  discontinue  sales  or  change  their 
advertising. 

WKIGHTXD    WAIST    BELTS 

Wear  one  of  these  belts,  filled  with  10  to  15 
pwunds  of  lead  or  steel  shots,  and — so  goes 
the  theory — the  added  weight  you  carry 
around  will  make  you  use  up  more  calories, 
thus  causing  you  to  lose  weight.  However, 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (JTC)  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  the  belts  are  not  ef- 
fective in  reducing  weight  or  the  waistline 
as  advertised.  Dr.  Bruno  Balke,  professor  of 
physiology  and  physical  education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  has  calculated  that 
to  shed  Just  one  pound  a  six-foot,  200-pound 
man  would  have  to  wear  a  ten  pound  belt 
eight  hours  every  day  for  45  days! 

Of  ^)eclal  concern  to  FTC  officials  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  belts  can  physically  Injure 
some  wearers.  Recently,  the  FTC  obtained  a 
consent  order  prohibiting  Tone-O-Matlc 
Products,  Inc.,  from  representing  the  belt 
as  a  substitute  for  exercise,  and  requiring 
that  it  include  this  statement  in  its  pack- 
aging and  advertising:  "WARNING:  This 
product  may  be  physically  Injurious  to  seme 
individuals.  Consult  your  physician  before 
purchase  and  use."  The  company  has  stopped 
making  the  product,  but  other  companies 
continue  to  make  and  sell  weighted  belts 

CONSTRICTING    BANDS    AND    BODT    SUITS 

A  surprising  number  of  "fat-off"  devices 
are  no  more  than  wide,  non-porous  bands 
designed  to  fit  snugly  around  waist,  thighs, 
upper  arms  or  even  chin.  They  work,  accord- 
ing to  advertising,  by  causing  you  to  sweat 
off  weight. 

Actually,  a  person  can  temporarily  lose 
weight  by  perspiring,  but  this  is  not  true 
weight  loss  The  minute  he  drinks  water,  the 
weight  Is  back.  "It  Is  a  fundamental  law  of 
physics.  '  says  Dr.  Kenneth  Rose,  chairman 
of  the  AM  As  Committee  on  Exercise  and 
Physical  Fitness,  "that  if  you  want  to  lose 
fat  you  have  to  work  it  off  or  starve  It  off." 
Constricting  belts,  he  add^s.  may  cause  a  tem- 
porary size  loss  by  squeezing  fluid  from  the 
affected  tissue  to  other  areas  of  the  body^ 
but  "In  a  couple  of  days  the  fluid  will  be 
right  back  where  it  was." 

In  the  past,  the  FDA  has  had  complaints 
about  plastic  body-exercise  suits  touted  to 
sweat  off  unwanted  pounds.  Recently,  it  has 
received  inquiries  about  a  new  porous  nylon 
body  suit  for  women.  Reputedly,  with  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  user.  It  firms,  tones 
and  smooths  through  a  massage  action 
caused  by  friction  between  suit  and  skin 
even  when  the  wearer  is  asleep.  Comments 
Dr.  Rose,  "It's  a  medical  fact  that  for  a 
muscle  to  be  strengthened.  It  must  be  actively 
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engaged    in    movement,    not    merely    acted 
upon  as  In  massage." 

MUSCLE    STIMtTLATORS 

According  to  Dr.  Davis.  Americans  have 
spent  some  $100  million  In  the  past  20  years 
on  electrical  body-  and  facial-muscle  stimu- 
lators. These  devices  bombard  the  skin  with 
electrical  charges,  causing  muscle  contrac- 
tions that  supposedly  reduce  girth,  tone 
muscles  and  destroy  wrinkles.  Recently,  the 
FDA  obtained  an  Injunction  which  led  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  manufacture  of 
Relaxaclzor  (formerly  the  largest-selling 
muscle  stimulator,  marketed  for  as  much  as 
•450).  The  court's  decision  was  based  on 
evidence  showing  that  the  Relaxaclzor  can 
induce  miscarriage,  damage  the  heart  and 
other  vital  organs.  Despite  this  decision,  and 
evidence  that  such  devices  are  grossly  ineffec- 
tive in  reducing  body  size  or  eliminating 
wrinkles,  similar  muscle  stimulators  are  re- 
portedly still  being  sold. 

Unicycle  wheels,  hand-grippers,  spring 
platforms  for  Jogging,  pushpull  gadgets,  sta- 
tionary bicycles  and  treadmills  and  a  hun- 
dred other  devices  on  the  market  fall  into  a 
different  category.  Treadmills  and  stationary 
bicycles,  for  Instance — when  used  long  and 
hard  enough  at  a  stretch — can  provide  exer- 
cise that  win  benefit  the  heart  and  lungs 
in  the  same  way  as  long-distance  swimming, 
running  or  cycling.  But  because  such  de- 
vices are  not  always  used  In  a  manner  that 
will  Induce  any  cardiovascular  pulmonary 
benefits,  medical  authorities  are  concerned 
lest  people  be  deluded  about  the  kind  of 
exercise  they  are  getting  In  the  use  of  such 
equipment. 

How  do  exaggeratedly  advertised  gadgets 
get  on  the  market  In  the  first  place?  Why.  if 
many  are  practically  worthless  and  some  dan- 
gerous, doesn't  the  government  curtail  their 
sale  immediately?  The  truth  Is  that  laws  gov- 
erning the  sale  and  advertisement  of  such  de- 
vices are  hopelessly  inadequate.  No  govern- 
ment agency  Is  empowered  to  require  proof 
that  a  medical  device  works,  or  is  safe,  prior 
to  marketing.  Anyone  can  put  such  a  con- 
traption on  sale,  and  then  it  is  up  to  the 
government  to  try  to  dtsprore  Its  claimed 
worth — a  laborious,  difficult  and  time-con- 
suming task.  Companies  with  money  and 
legal  talent  can  drag  the  process  through 
the  courts  for  years.  The  FDA,  for  example, 
went  to  court  in  1966  to  get  an  injunction 
against  Relaxaclzor.  It  was  not  until  four 
years  later  that  the  Injunction  was  granted: 
the  cost  of  the  trial  to  taxpayers  was  esti- 
mated at  half  a  million  dollars. 

Even  when  a  company  is  found  guilty.  It 
is  rarely  punished:  It  Is  merely  ordered  to 
stop  selling  the  product  or  to  change  Its 
advertising.  And  when  companies  learn  that 
the  government  is  after  them,  they  may  en- 
gage In  sheLanlgans  to  circumvent  the  law. 
A  Texas  company,  after  FDA  seized  one  of 
Its  muscle  stimulators,  simply  brought  out  a 
line  of  ten  slightly  modified  ones,  all  with 
different  names.  The  FDA  then  had  to  Ini- 
tiate another  case  against  the  newly  named 
devices.  After  postal  officials  moved  against 
a  company  selling  infiatable  belts.  It  switched 
to  inflatable  shorts  and  continued  its  na- 
tional advertising. 

Amazingly,  there  is  a  simple  solution  to 
this  chaotic  lack  of  protection;  to  require 
all  makers  of  medical  devices.  Including 
"quick-reducing"  equipment,  to  supply  proof 
to  the  government  prior  to  sale  that  their 
products  are  effective  and  safe.  That  has  been 
the  law  for  prescription  drugs  since  1962. 
Why  not  for  medical  devices  as  well,  since 
they  can  also  be  hazards  and  gyps? 

Tne  PDA  recommended  such  "pre-clear" 
ance  '  legislation  for  medical  devices  as  long 
ago  as  1954.  Many  bills  have  since  been  In- 
troduced In  Congress  to  effect  such  protec- 
tion, but  none  has  brought  action — because 
there  has  been  no  public  outcry  for  reform. 
Consumers  fed  up  with  being  exploited  by 
these  frauds  should  write  their  Senators  and 
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Congressman,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  Until  pre-clearance 
legislation  for  medical  devices  Is  passed,  th« 
public  will  not  be  safe  from  the  schemes  of 
the  profiteers. 


AN  INSIDER'S  VIEW  OF  MEDICINE  IN 
SWEDEN 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  in  recent  months  downgrading 
the  quality  of  American  health  care.  We 
are  urged  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a 
nationalized  system,  and  are  often  told 
that  we  lag  far  behind  the  socialized  sys- 
tems of  Western  Europe.  What  is  the  sta- 
tus of  medicine  in  Sweden,  the  country 
with  the  highest  tax  rate  of  any  in  the 
free  world?  For  an  eyeopening  answer.  I 
refer  my  colleagues  to  an  article  In  the 
August  9  edition  of  Modern  Medicine 
magazine.  Dr.  Gunnar  Biorck,  a  leading 
medical  educator  who  has  worked  within 
the  Swedish  system  for  30  years,  was 
asked  to  compare  medicine  in  Sweden  to 
medicine  in  the  United  States.  His  reply 
is  contained  in  the  article  which  follows. 
"An  Insider's  View  of  Medicine  in  Swe- 
den." 

The  article  follows: 
An  Insider's  View  or  Medicine  in  Sweden 

In  a  letter  to  me  you  have  asked  my  opin- 
ion on  some  statements  made  In  an  article 
In  which  Swedish  medicine  was  compared 
with  American.  In  particular,  you  wanted  to 
know  whether  Swedish  medicine  was  far  su- 
perior to  American  medicine  because  It  Is  so- 
cialized— as  allegedly  stated  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy— whether  the  Swedish  system  offers 
substantial  incentives  for  doctors  to  do  a  su- 
perior Job,  whether  the  waiting  lists  are  short 
to  get  into  hospitals  and  a  doctor  will  see  pa- 
tients at  any  time,  whether  socialized  medi- 
cine lowers  hospital  costs,  and.  finally,  wheth- 
er the  only  thing  against  the  Swedish  sys- 
tem Is  that  its  patients  are  kept  In  experi- 
mental hospital  beds  for  too  long  a  time. 

Before  commenting  on  these  statements  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  adhere  to  the  old 
concept  that  a  visitor  to  a  foreign  country 
should  abstain  from  Involving  himself  In  the 
internal  (or  foreign)  politics  of  that  country, 
and,  likewise,  that  he  should  abstain  from 
belittling  his  own  country,  even  though  at 
home  he  may  voice  Independent  and  non- 
conformist views  in  matters  of  public  Inter- 
est. I  would  like  to  add  that  I  do  consider 
U.S.  senators  generally  to  be  quite  well  In- 
formed, and  I  have  great  respect  for  their 
Judgment  In  public  affairs. 

However,  I  have  been  Invited  to  this  coun- 
try on  the  occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  open  discussions  concerning  the 
tasks  of  a  university  medical  center  In  the 
future  health  care  organization  in  your 
country.  Against  this  background,  and  the 
information  I  have  got  over  the  years  on 
your  system  of  medical  care,  I  venture  to 
answer  your  letter  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  working  within 
the  Swedish  system  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  of  which  the  last  twenty  have  been 
in  university  hospitals.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, I  have  been  a  civil  servant,  employed 
fulltlme  by  government  or  local  authorities, 
although  up  to  Jan.  1,  1970,  as  a  university 
professor  and  head  of  a  department  of  medi- 
cine. I  had  the  right  of  seeing  a  few  privata 
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patients  In  consultation  In  the  hospital.  I 
have  been  serving  on  many  committees,  ap- 
pointed both  by  the  government  and  by  pro- 
fessional organizations,  and  In  our  last  big 
"reform"  In  Greater  Stockholm,  as  of  this 
year.  I  am  a  kind  of  "regional  director"  of 
medicine  in  the  Stockholm  area  In  addition 
to  the  tasks  as  professor  and  head  of  a  big 
department  of  medicine.  I  tell  you  this  only 
to  point  out  that  I  think  I  have  some  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  "inside"  of  the  Swed- 
ish system  and  maybe  a  little  more  so  than 
representatives  of  the  government  and  their 
public  relation  interpreters,  who  do  not  prac- 
tice medicine  themselves. 

I  think  It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  some 
general  statements.  Sweden  Is  a  country  with 
a  population  of  8  million,  which  Is  less  than 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Further- 
more. It  is  a  country  with  a  homogenous 
population,  as  regards  race,  religion,  or  cul- 
tural values:  many  of  Its  social  institutions 
have  old  traditions,  and  we  have  not  been 
In  war  for  almost  one  hundred  sixty  years. 
It  is  obvious  that  comparisons  of  the  actual 
state  of  health  In  our  two  countries  (such 
as  Infant  mortality,  life  expectancy,  etc.) 
cannot  relate  only  to  differences  in  systems 
of  medical  care  delivery,  but  must  be  viewed 
against  a  complicated  "anthropological" 
background  and  also  take  into  account  the 
difficulties  created  by  numbers  In  your  case. 
Rather  than  comparing  Sweden  with  the 
U.S..  one  might  select  for  comparison  per- 
haps the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  get  the 
proportions  straight. 

Against  this  background,  which  should  be 
almost  self-evident.  I  do  not  think  that 
"Swedish  medicine"  Is  far  superior  to  "Amer- 
ican medicine,"  and  even  though  "delivery" 
may  be  somewhat  better  at  home  than  it  is 
here  for  many  groups  in  the  society,  I  doubt 
If  this  is  due  mainly  to  It  being  "socialized." 

Let  us  get  things  straight:  If  you  think  in 
terms  of  economics  and  management  (which 
are  only  in  part  applicable  to  medicine,  by 
the  way)  "protection,"  delivery,  and  con- 
sumption must  be  considered.  As  for  "pro- 
duction," I  sincerely  believe  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  American  medical  science  over  the 
years  have  been — and  still  are — outstanding 
In  the  world.  I  know  it,  from  many  visits  to 
the  excellent  medical  schools  and  research 
Institutes  in  this  country.  The  medical  pro- 
fession In  my  country  is  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  all  opportunities  for  learning  that  you 
have  provided  us  for  so  long.  The  impressive 
number  of  American  Nobel  prize  winners  in 
the  biomedical  sciences  should  convince 
yourself  of  how  the  world  outside  the  U.S. 
recognizes  your  achievements.  I  find  It  utterly 
deplorable  that  in  the  present  era  of  guilt 
feelings,  bad  conscience,  and  self-accusa- 
tions, in  which  I  am  surprised  to  find  so 
many  medical  men  (who  should  know  bet- 
ter) in  this  country,  the  morale  of  the  centers 
of  learning  and  study  seems  to  be  weaken- 
ing. The  American  medical  school  and  uni- 
versity hospital,  as  I  know  them,  have  a  good 
cause  and  a  clean  record  and,  by  Jove,  they 
should  be  worth  fighting  for  In  the  upright 
position. 

Now.  to  the  delivery  system.  This  Is  a 
part  of  the  American  medical  system  I  per- 
sonally know  less  about.  My  own  experience 
tells  me  that  an  Insurance  system  would  be 
the  logical  solution  of  the  economical  and 
practical  difficulties  that  arise  subsequent  to 
disease  as  well  as  to  loss  of  earning  capacity 
for  other  reasons :  unemployment,  childbirth, 
etc.  It  is  also  obvious  that  because  not  all 
men  are  rational  creatures,  not  all  are  mid- 
dle-class wage  earners,  and  some  are  stricken 
very  much  more  than  others,  individual  In- 
surance schemes  may  not  suffice,  and  the 
burden  may  have  to  be  shared  by  all.  In  es- 
sence, part  of  the  "welfare"  money  may  have 
to  be  channeled  Into  "health"  money.  I  do 
not  know  your  system  (sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  nonsystem)  well  enough  to  go  Into  fur- 
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ther  detail.  But  it  Is  my  strong  belief  that  a 
system  based  on  the  Insurance  concept,  and 
with  some  mechanisms  that  make  It  worth- 
while for  the  Individual  citizen  to  try  to  keep 
In  good  health  and  not  to  lean  on — and 
abuse — a  community  service  organization.  Is 
far  better  than  a  system  In  which  access  to 
medical  services  on  demand  and  without  cost 
to  the  Individual  at  the  moment  Is  being 
promised.  No  such  organization  has  as  yet 
been  able  to  live  up  to  the  expectations — 
and  is  not  likely  to  do  so.  The  Treasury  will 
eventually  refuse  to  pay  the  bill. 

Up  to  Jan.  1,  1970, 1  would  have  denied  that 
Swedish  medicine  was  "socialized."  We  had  a 
compulsory  health  Insurance,  paid  together 
with  our  taxes:  we  had  free  hospital  care,  dis- 
counts on  expensive  or  lifesavlng  drugs,  cash 
money  for  sick  wage  earners,  and  three- 
fovirths  of  doctors'  fees  being  reimbursed  to 
the  patient  by  the  insurance  for  visits  to  pri- 
vate practitioners,  hospital  physicians,  and 
outpatient  departments.  This  system  did  In 
fact  work  well  and  it  did  minimize  medical 
bureaucracy  and  permit  a  fairly  free  choice  of 
doctors.  The  private  sector  was  responsible 
for  one-third  of  the  delivery  of  ambulant 
medical  care,  which  is.  I  believe,  a  reasonable 
green  belt  priority,  fresh  air  and  possibilities 
for  doctors  and  patlente  alike. 

On  Jan.  1,  1970,  there  was  a  political  shut- 
down on  this  state  of  affairs.  All  hospital  phy- 
sicians were  deprived  of  their  right  to  see 
private  patients  In  consultation:  with  the  ex- 
ception of  professors,  they  all  got  working- 
hour  schedules  of  about  fifty  hours  a  week  In 
the  hospitals.  By  means  of  other  legislation, 
their  security  on  the  Job  is  lessened,  and  the 
avenue  to  political  appointments  Instead  of 
appointments  based  on  evaluation  of  train- 
ing and  competence  is  being  opened.  At- 
tempts are  being  made  to  buy  out  the  private 
practitioners  by  providing  so  many  posts  in 
the  community-run  ambulant  health  serv- 
ices that  no  market  will  be  left  for  the  private 
initiative.  In  short,  the  medical  profession  In 
Sweden  is  soon  likely  to  become  what  epidem- 
iologists refer  to  as  "a  captive  papulation." 
No  wonder  that  a  numt>er  of  our  beet  young 
doctors  are  feeling  their  way  to  the  U.S. 

Against  this  background  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  "delivery"  system  In  Sweden  be- 
tween 1955  and  1970  and  was  not  "socialized" 
and  did  work  well.  What  we  have  got  after 
1970  is  very  much  more  socialized — and  in- 
tended to  become  fully  socialized  in  due 
time — and  what  we  have  seen  of  it  as  yet  has 
not  worked  as  well  as  before.  And  that  is 
precisely  because  this  new  system  does  not 
offer  substantial  Incentives  for  doctors  to 
do  a  superior  Job.  There  are.  no  doubt,  a  few 
physicians  who  feel  that  the  absence  of 
"economic  transactions"  between  them  and 
their  clients  make  life  easier,  but  I  believe 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  has  become  weaker  In  a 
situation  where  the  patient  Is  no  longer 
seeing  the  doctor  of  his  or  her  choice,  but 
an  Impersonal  institution,  in  which  one 
cannot  be  assured  of  meeting  one's  "own" 
doctor.  My  feeling  is  that  Incentives  are  being 
reduced  in  a  socialized  system,  and  unless 
you  Introduce  incentives  other  than  eco- 
nomic, you  are  going  to  get  a  service  that  Is 
worse,  and  not  better,  than  what  we  used 
to  have. 

A  refiectlon  of  this  situation  is  the  fact 
that — contrary  to  what  Is  stated  in  the 
article  you  refer  to — waiting  lists  have  been 
substantially  Increased  during  1970  for  ad- 
mission to  hospital  outpatient  departments 
and  so  useless  for  admission  to  certain  clini- 
cal departments  (such  as  departments  ol 
medicine)  that  they  axe  almost  not  in  use 
Two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  admis- 
sions to  departments  of  medicine  take  place 
as  emergencies,  in  many  instcmces  emer- 
gencies among  those  who  were  on  the  wait- 
ing list.  Waiting  time  In  our  outpatient  de- 
partment has  doubled  In  1971,  and  this  Is 
true  also  of  other  departments.  One  of  the 
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reasons  for  this  Is  precisely  that  "socializing" 
of  physicians  In  ambulant  care  makes  them 
less  interested  In  the  work-up  of  the  more 
difficult  patients,  who  are.  Instead,  increas- 
ingly being  referred  to  the  hospitals.  It  Is, 
of  course,  equally  true  of  the  Swedish  sys- 
tem as  it  is  of  the  American  that  patients 
will  be  seen  by  a  doctor  "at  any  time,"  In- 
asmuch as  this  refers  to  emergency  units 
in  hospitals.  Otherwise,  it  is,  of  course,  not 
true.  Doctors  in  both  countries  are  increas- 
ingly unwilling  to  work  outside  office  hours 
or  to  make  house  calls.  This  Is  a  consequence 
of  the  present  trends  in  the  affiuent  society 
at  large,  where — as  taxes  rise — leisure  be- 
comes a  more  and  more  valued  commodity. 

As  for  the  statement  that  "socialized  medi- 
cine" lowers  hospital  costs,  I  doubt  it  and  can 
see  no  sensible  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 
Hospital  costs  as  such  are  mainly  salaries, 
which  make  up  80 '~r  of  the  average  Swedish 
hospital  budget.  It  is.  In  fact,  obvious  that 
the  use  of  full-time  salaried  staff  must  be 
more  expensive  than  your  way  of  soliciting 
a  good  deal  of  unpaid  or  little-paid  medical 
manpower  by  means  of  "visiting  physicians." 
However,  what  ultimately  is  of  importance  is, 
of  course,  bed  occupancy  rates  and  results  of 
treatment  relative  to  running  costs.  I  have  no 
impression  at  some  plans  to  double  the  in- 
take of  medical  students  and  at  the  same 
time  shorten  medical  schools  from  four  to 
three  years.  It  is  unlikely  that  with  larger 
classes,  fewer  teachers  per  student,  and  a 
somewhat  lower  average  scholastic  level  of 
students  one  should  be  able  to  produce  the 
same  quality  as  today.  Some  may,  of  course, 
possibly  consider  the  present  quality  well  too 
high  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community. 
I  do  not  share  that  view.  I  think  a  bad  doctox 
may  be  more  expensive  to  the  conamunity  in 
the  long  run  than  a  good  doctor. 

Finally,  In  looking  toward  the  future,  let 
me  warn  you  on  one  score  where  you  should 
not  fool  yourselves. 

In  epidemiological  studies  from  this  coun- 
try, one  seems  always  to  be  dealing  with 
"men  40  to  64"  years  of  age.  Above  and  be- 
sides this,  the  rest  is  sUence.  But  with  im- 
proved general  health — not  least  through 
efforts  within  the  area  of  preventive  medi- 
cine— you  may  gain  those  five,  six,  seven 
years  of  life  expectancy  in  which  you  differ 
from  us,  and  you  may  Increasingly  have  to 
face  the  repeated  acute  episodes  from  one  or 
more  chronic  diseases  in  your  retired  popu- 
lation, men  and  women,  65  to  90 -i-  years  of 
age.  These  people  cannot  be  taken  care  of 
during  conventional  office  hours  in  health 
centers,  and  they  wlU  not  be  helped  by  multi- 
ple health  screenings:  they  remain  the  task 
for  emergency  services,  intensive  care  units, 
and  wards  of  large  hospitals  and  competent 
institutions  for  the  chronically  ill. 

These  are  the  people  who  during  their  ac- 
tive lives  made  this  country  prosper  and  pro- 
vided the  means  upon  which  the  present 
American  "health  empire"  (to  use  a  phrase 
from  a  wicked  and  vicious  pamphlet)  was 
built.  They  should  have  the  right  of  Iseing 
properly — which  means  well — taken  care  of. 
and  not  discarded  as  useless  and  nonpro- 
ductive. Therefore,  do  not  demobllhse  your 
hospitals  In  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  "health 
centers."  You  will  need  both. 

And  in  order  to  support  both,  I  believe 
that  you — and  we — must  do  away  with  the 
easy  dreams  of  f uturologists :  that  paradise 
will  come  to  us  without  effort,  only  as  a 
product  of  technology  and  self-perpetuating 
economic  growth.  With  present-day  em- 
phasis on  values  other  than  material  gain 
and  productivity,  we  may  easily  run  Into  a 
situation  with  diminishing  or  discontinuing 
growth,  contracting  budgets,  and  less  money 
available  for  health  purposes. 

Medical  men  may  well  be  playing  two 
roles — and  those  who  are  fit  to  do  so  should 
do  so — namely,  one  professional  role  and  one 
role  as  citizen.  It  Is  In  the  latter  capacity, 
more  than  In  the  first,  that  a  medical  man 
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may  have  to  attack  and  try  to  solve  major 
problems  In  the  society  which  may  cause  Ul 
health.  These  two  tasks  and  two  roles  should 
not  be  confused  with  each  other. 

To  decide  upon  priorities  In  a  rising  econ- 
omy Is  difficult,  but  to  do  It  In  a  declining 
one  is  worse.  I  feel  we  should  all  remember — 
and  the  youth  "movement"  In  particular — 
what  William  Osier  once  said;  "The  master 
word  In  medicine  Is  work." 


CRITICAL  TIMES  FOR  SPECIALTY 
STEELS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PTNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  published  by  Steel  Service  Center 
emphasizes  the  inadequacies  of  the  vol- 
untary restraint  arrangement  negotiated 
in  1968  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
Japanese-EJuropean  steel  producers.  Let- 
ters of  intent  from  these  nations  placed 
well-defined,  self-imposed  tonnage  re- 
strictions on  their  steel  shipments  to 
this  country  but  were  vague  with  respect 
to  product  mix.  The  result  has  been  an 
unprecedented  influx  of  higher  priced 
specialty  steels  creating  a  crisis  in  our 
domestic  specialty  steel  Industry. 

I  submit  for  the  record  and  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  article  by 
the  Reverend  William  T.  Hogan,  S.J., 
entitled  "Critical  Times  for  Specialty 
Steels."  Father  Hogan  is  a  professor  of 
economics  at  Pordham  University  and  is 
a  member  of  President  Nixon's  Task 
Force  on  Business  Taxation.  Father 
Hogan  has  been  associated  with  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  for  20  years  and  has 
authored  numerous  articles  and  partici- 
pated in  many  conferences  dealing  with 
this  industry's  development  and  prob- 
lems. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  Father  Hogan's  most  informative 
report  on  the  critical  situation  facing 
our  Nation's  specialty  steel  industry-. 

The  article  follows: 
CsrriCAL  Times  for  Specialty  Steels 

Steel's  last  line  of  defense  against  foreign 
competition,  the  specialty  steel  business,  has 
been  outflanked  by  low-priced  Imports. 
Armed  with  prices  that  have  severely  under- 
cut those  of  domestic  producers,  foreign  mills 
have  zeroed  In  on  the  elite  steels  that  con- 
tain e?:penslve  alloys,  that  are  labor  intensive, 
difficult  and  costly  to  produce,  and  suited 
to  special  or  critical  applications.  Overall.  Im- 
ports have  captured  more  than  21  per  cent  of 
the  maricet  for  these  specialty  steels,  but  In 
specific  product  lines  the  toll  has  been  much 
higher.  In  1970.  for  example,  68  per  cent  of 
the  stalnlesc  wire  rod  market  went  foreign, 
as  did  54  per  cent  of  the  market  for  stain- 
less wire  and  34  per  cent  of  that  for  stain- 
less cole  rolled  sheets  Even  the  more  so- 
phisticated among  the  specialty  products 
have  been  affected,  witness  a  17  per  cent 
lo6s  of  the  market  for  tool  steel. 

The  fact  Is  that  Import  pressure  on  the 
specialty  steel  business  has  been  Intensified 
under  the  Japanese-European  voluntary  re- 
straint programs,  adopted  at  the  close  of  1969 
to  head  off  legislated  quotas.  Since  that  time, 
a  shift  in  product  mix  toward  the  more  ex- 
pensive steels.  Including  the  specialty  grades, 
accompanied  by  a  general  Increase  In  prices, 
has  permitted  foreign  steelmakers  to  main- 
tain the  dollar  volume  of  their  business  here. 
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despite  the  voluntary  limitation  of  that  bust- 
ness  on  a  tonnage  basis.  Although  total  steel 
Imports  In  1970  were  25.6  per  cent  below  the 
level  of  pre-quota  1968.  virtually  the  same 
revenues  were  generated  by  these  imports, 
81.967.000.000  In  1970  vs.  1 1.976, 000, 000  In 
1968,  a  difference  of  less  than  Vj  of  1  per 
cent.  Over  the  same  period.  Imports  of  spe- 
cialty steel  were  up  3.2  per  cent,  and  their 
dollar  value,  reflecting  stepped  up  compe- 
tition for  the  higher-priced  specialty  prod- 
ucts, increased  24.8  per  cent. 

For  the  specialty  steel  Industry,  which  In- 
cludes a  number  of  comparatively  small  com- 
panies, the  Import  Invasion  has  meant  trou- 
ble. It  has  been  coincident  with  a  sharp 
cost  inflation  affecting  the  prices  of  most 
raw  materials  and  services  used  by  the  Indus- 
try, and  Its  continued  acceleration  In  the 
last  year  or  so  has  run  counter  to  a  lower 
level  of  domestic  demand.  TTie  Impact  on 
Individual  companies  has  started  to  show  up 
in  the  most  damaging  ways:  product  lines 
have  been  dropped,  employment  lost,  facili- 
ties shut  down,  and  red  Ink  entries  posted  to 
profit  and  loss  statements.  In  effect,  a  quick 
and  unexpected  reversal  has  beset  an  Indus- 
try that  Just  a  few  short  years  ago  had  be- 
come established  as  a  uniquely  profitable  and 
growing  segment  of  the  steel  business. 

As  late  as  November  1968,  Fortune  cited  the 
healthy  profit  margins  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cialty companies  and  concluded  that  highly 
complex  technology  and  custom  work,  pri- 
marily In  the  finer  specialty  grades,  tended 
to  provide  a  degree  of  Insulation  against 
Imports.  The  article,  an  industry  profile,  was 
keynoted  as  follows:  "A  small  group  of 
Pennsylvania-based  companies  have  found 
some  expanding  markets  where  even  the 
Japanese  can't  compete." 

Compared  to  carbon  steel  products,  the 
specialty  steels  generally  sold  at  prices  that 
more  nearly  reflected  economics  rather  than 
politics,  and  It  had  become  common  for  the 
specialty  companies  to  earn  upwards  of  10 
per  cent  on  their  Invested  capital,  even  In 
1967.  when  Imports,  centered  In  the  stainless 
grades,  claimed  16.8  per  cent  of  their  market. 
In  1968,  earnings  were  trimmed  somewhat, 
when  labor  contract  talks  occasioned  an  Ir- 
regular pattern  of  production,  and  the  mar- 
ket share  taken  by  specialty  Imports  was 
boosted  to  18.5  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  at 
year's  end.  as  operating  rates  returned  to  nor- 
mal. Improvement  was  anticipated,  particu- 
larly with  an  expected  decline  In  Imports  un- 
der the  voluntary  quotas  then  In  final  nego- 
tiation. Within  the  last  two  years,  however, 
specialty  companies,  even  those  producing 
the  finer  tool  steels,  have  run  Into  severe 
foreign  compietltlon  that  has  forced  major 
price  concessions  to  regain  lost  volume  in 
what  were  formerly  solid  markets. 

This  latest  dimension  to  the  steel  Import 
problem  has  stirred  up  serious  concern  with- 
in the  Industry,  the  steelworkers'  union  and 
government — concern  building  to  the  lev- 
els of  1968,  when  legislative  measures  against 
foreign  steel  became  Imminent,  and  volun- 
tary restraints  were  quickly  adopted  by  Japa- 
nese and  European  steelmakers.  This  time 
around,  much  less  in  the  way  of  absolute  ton- 
nage Is  at  Issue,  but  the  products  Involved 
are  far  more  costly  and  strategic  In  nature, 
the  import  penetration  of  their  markets  more 
severe  and,  so  too,  the  Impact  on  domestic 
producers.  The  events  of  the  recent  past  and 
the  need  for  relief  in  the  short-term  future 
make  these  critical  times  for  the  specialty 
steels. 

This  special  supplement  to  Center  Lines 
makes  an  analysis  of  the  specialty  steel  In- 
dustry and  Its  current  problems.  It  discusses 
In  depth  the  types  of  specialty  steel  and  their 
end  uses  or  markets,  the  companies  engaged 
In  their  production,  the  methods  of  produc- 
tion employed,  the  recent  inflation  In  raw 
material  costs,  and  the  impact  of  foreign 
competition  on  this  most  vital  and  strategic 
Industry. 
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WHY  SPECIALTY  STEELS  ARK  "SPECIAL"' 

The  specialty  steel  Industry,  known  prU 
marlly  for  Its  production  of  stainless  and  tool 
steels,  caters  to  a  wide  variety  of  "special" 
material  requirements,  many  of  which  call 
for  critical  performance  metals  of  little  or  no 
Iron  content.  More  often  than  not,  however, 
the  Industry's  output  Is  referred  to  as  "spe- 
cialty steel,"  and  consequently,  the  term  cov- 
ers a  broad  range  of  products,  turned  out  In 
thousands  of  variations,  each  designed  for  a 
specific  application  and  frequently  tailor- 
made  to  meet  Individual  customer  needs. 

Steel  and  alloy  products  can  be  classified 
as  specialties  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  such 
a£  their  alloy  content,  price,  volume  of  pro- 
duction, and  end  use.  Moet  of  the  specialty 
steels  are  high  in  alloys,  and  relative  to  ordi- 
nary carbon  steels,  they  are  manufactured 
in  amaller  quantities  and  sell  at  much  higher 
prices.  To  a  limited  extent,  however,  the 
specialty  classification  can  also  be  applied 
to  certain  carbon  and  low-alloy  steels 
designed  to  perform  specialized,  critical  func- 
tions. Specialty  steels  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  include  stainless  and  heat  resist- 
ing steels,  tool  steels,  high  temi>erature  steels 
and  alloys,  pressure  and  mechanical  tub- 
ing, and  refractory,  reactive,  and  electronic 
metals. 

In  many  of  their  uses,  particularly  in  con- 
sumer goods  and  In  architecture,  specialty 
steels  are  both  functional  and  aesthetic,  and 
In  other  applications  they  are  critical  and 
strategic,  with  no  available  substitutes.  Cer- 
tain stainless  steels,  for  example,  because  of 
their  attractiveness,  strength  and  resistance 
to  wear  and  corrosion,  are  used  In  monumen- 
tal construction  and  for  automobile  hubcaps, 
while  other  sp)eclalty  steels  have  essential, 
high-technology  applications  In  such  prod- 
ucts and  components  as  aircraft  turbine 
blades,  ultra-high  strength  landing  gear 
assemblies,  the  high  temperature  bearings  of 
Jet  engines  and  industrial  machinery,  the 
structural  parts  of  space  vehicles,  the  grid 
wires  In  electron  tubes,  the  seamless  tubing 
for  nuclear  power  plants,  and  corrosion  re- 
sistant piping  used  to  carry  concentrations 
of  hot  sulfuric  acid.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  ways  In  which  specialty  st«els  are  used 
under  severe  conditions  demanding  superior 
materials  with  one  or  more  properties,  most 
notably,  toughness,  hardness,  and  tensile 
strength,  or  resistance  to  extreme  tempera- 
tures, corrosion,  and  abrasion. 

Specialty  steels  obtain  the  high-perform- 
ance characteristics  from  ther  alloy  content 
and  the  meticulous  care  that  must  be  ex- 
erted throughout  their  production.  Among 
the  expensive  elements  they  contain  In  sub- 
stantial quantities  are  chromium,  cobalt, 
molybdenum,  nickel,  silicon,  titanium,  tung- 
sten, vanadium,  and  zirconium.  Certain 
stainless  steels  require  the  addition  of  up 
to  30  percent  chromium  and  26  ptercent 
nickel:  high  speed  tool  steels  contain  as 
much  as  45  percent  of  the  alloying  elements 
In  various  combinations,  and  many  of  the 
high  temperature  spyeclalty  products  art 
100  percent  alloy.  The  chemical  compositions 
of  particular  specialty  steels  depend  upon 
their  Individual  uses,  and  therefore,  many 
of  them  are  ordered,  manufactured,  and  soJd 
in  ?mall  quantities,  often  measured  In 
ix)unds  rather  than  tons  This,  together  with 
their  alloy  content,  makes  them  costly  and 
difficult  to  produce,  with  relatively  low  yields 
(sometimes  60  per  cent)  from  crude  to 
finished  products.  In  short.  It  requires  a 
preat  deal  of  skillful  handling  and  careful 
supervision  to  turn  out  snvall  orders  of  many 
compoFitlons,  each  meeting  specifications  of 
chemistry,   size,   uniformity,    and    quality. 

Compared  to  ordinary  carbon  steel,  which 
Is  produced  In  large  tonnages,  specialty  steels 
have  a  very  high  labor  content.  Their  aver- 
age man-hour  requirement  per  ton  of  output 
Is  approximately  7  times  greater  than  that 
for  carbon  steel,  and  for  the  tool  st«el  sp«- 
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claltles  the  labor  Input  is  about  15  times 
greater.  This  labor  requirement,  their  con- 
sumption of  expensive  alloys,  and  the  low 
yields  common  to  their  production  are  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  high  price  tags  car- 
ried by  the  specialty  steels.  Stainless  steel 
prices,  for  example,  average  more  than  $1,200 
per  ton,  or  7^2  times  higher  than  an  average 
of  somewhat  more  than  $160  per  ton  for  car- 
bon steel.  Naturally,  the  differentials  on  the 
more  sophisticated  specialties,  which  are  sold 
by  the  i>ound,  are  much  greater:  the  selling 
prices  for  high  speed  tool  steel  range  up  to 
$4  per  pound,  and  some  high  tempM&ture  al- 
loys sell  for  $5  per  pound,  which  tallies  out 
at  $10,000  per  ton. 

Because  specialty  steels  are  labor  Intensive, 
their  domestic  producers  are  at  a  substantial 
comf>etltlve  disadvantage  relative  to  foreign 
producers  with  low  wage  costs.  Further,  be- 
cause specialty  steels  are  much  higher  In 
price  than  ordinary  carbon  steels,  shipping 
costs  are  a  much  smaller  percentiage  of  the 
dollar  value  shipped,  and  consequently,  the 
compeitltlve  disadvantage  that  accrues  to 
foreign  producers  via  freight  charges  Is 
minimized. 

stainless:  the  no.  i  specialty  steel 

The  specialty  steel  Industry  produces 
thousands  of  stainless  steel  products  for  a 
broad  range  of  applications.  Often  classified 
as  'stainless  and  heat  resisting  steels,"  they 
contain  numerous  combinations  of  alloys, 
primarily  chromium  and  nickel,  and  are  of- 
fered to  the  consuming  market  in  a  wide 
variety  of  shapes  and  surface  finishes.  Stain- 
less is  used  primarily  for  Its  superior  cor- 
rosion resistance  at  atmospheric  and  elevated 
temperature  levels,  but  It  also  affords  the 
advantages  of  attractive  surface,  toughness 
at  low  temperatures,  strength,  wear  resist- 
ance, cleanliness,  and  ease  of  maintenance, 
qualities  which  make  it  the  most  widely  used 
specialty  steel. 

The  ability  of  stainless  steels  to  resist  cor- 
rosion derives  prlmairlly  from  their  chro- 
mium content,  with  the  alloying  elements 
aluminum,  copper,  molybdenum,  nickel,  and 
silicon  of  limited  usefulness  in  this  regard. 
The  most  popular  stainless  steels  are  the 
Iron-chromitmi  and  Iron-chromium-nlckel 
types,  which  are  generally  grouped  according 
to  their  characteristics  and  alloy  contents 
Into  three  main  categories:  martensltlc,  fer- 
rltlc.  and  austenltlc. 

Stainless  steels  in  the  martensitic  category 
(400  and  500  series,  hardenable  by  heat 
treatment)  are  usually  of  the  Iron-chromium 
t>-pe  (Chrome  4-18%,  Carbon  0.10-1.20%) 
and  have  excellent  heat  resisting  qualities 
at  temperatures  up  to  1100  P.  They  are  more 
corrosion  resistant  than  alloy  steels,  but  be- 
cause of  their  relatively  low  chromium  con- 
tent, they  are  not  considered  "stainless"  In 
the  same  sense  as  ferritlc  and  austenltlc 
steels.  Responsive  to  heat  treatment,  they 
develop  a  wide  range  of  mechanical  proper- 
ties and  are  used  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  strength,  hardness,  and  resistance  to  abra- 
sion in  such  Items  as  turbine  and  machine 
parts.  Jet  engine  compressor  blades,  bearings, 
coal  screens,  valve  trim,  nuts  and  bolts,  sur- 
gical Instruments,  cutlery,  and  golf  club 
heads. 

The  ferritic  stainless  steels  (400  series,  not 
hardenable  by  heat  treatment)  are  also  of 
the  Iron-chromlum  type  (Cr  15-27,  C  0.12 
max),  are  suited  to  high  temperature  use, 
and  provide  good  resistance  to  corrosion  and 
oxidation.  Having  fair  ductility,  they  can  be 
fabricated  by  the  usual  methods,  and  their 
surface  can  be  finished  to  resemble  chrome 
plating,  a  desirable  characteristic  for  auto- 
motive trim  applications.  Ferritlc  stainless 
steels  are  also  used  In  such  Items  as  anneal- 
ing baskets  and  nitric  acid  tanks,  which  re- 
quire their  high  temperature,  anti -corrosion 
properties. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  axLStenitic  stainless  steels  (Cr  16-30,  Nl 
6-26,  C  0.08-0.25  max)  are  principally  of 
the  300  series  iron-chromlum-nlckel  types, 
but  also  Include  200  series  stainless  In  which 
all  or  part  of  the  nickel  is  replaced  by  man- 
ganese. The  most  widely  used  category  of 
stainless,  the  austenltlc  steels  are  not  hard- 
enable by  heat  treatment,  but  provide  maxi- 
mum resistance  to  corrosion,  maintain  their 
structure  at  low  temperatures,  and  have 
good  ductility.  They  are  readily  adaptable 
to  welding,  standard  fabrication,  severe  deep 
drawing,  and  forming.  The  Iron-chrome- 
nickel  variety  resist  oxidation  and  have  high 
rupture  and  creep  strength  values.  Some  of 
the  major  uses  for  austenltlc  stainless  are  In 
chemical  and  food  processing  equipment, 
architecture,  railroad  car  and  truck  trailer 
bodies,  pulp  handling  and  photographic 
equipment,  nuclear  power  plants,  aircraft 
structurals  and  cowlings.  Jewelry,  and  cook- 
ware. 

stainless  steel  phoduction  and  shipments 
The  production  of  stainless  steel  in  all 
grades.  Including  the  heat  resisting  types, 
traditionally  has  amounted  to  slightly  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total  raw 
steel  output.  Stainless  steel  shipments,  on 
the  other  hand,  given  relatively  low  produc- 
tion jrlelds,  usually  represent  slightly  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  steel  shipped. 
Compared  to  the  total  demand  for  steel, 
the  demand  for  stainless,  and  consequently 
Its  production  and  shipments.  Is  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  level  of  economic  activity,  partic- 
ularly as  It  relates  to  capital  goods  pending. 
This  was  demonstrated  in  1970.  when  stain- 
less demand  dropped  20.1  per  cent  compared 
to  a  reduction  of  5.5  per  cent  in  overall  steel 
demand. 

STAINLESS  STEEL  PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENTS.  1960-70 
(NET  TONS) 
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STAINLESS  STEEL  SHIPMENTS   IN   1969  AND  1970  BY 
PRODUCT  CATEGORY 


Production 

Shipments 

Year: 

1960 

1961 

1.004,000 

1  137  000 

587  527 
564  758 

1962 

1  085  000 

631  860 

1963 

1  204  000 

659  279 

1964 

1  443  000 

771  242 

1965 

1  493  000 

879  170 

1966 

1  651  000 

932  941 

1967 

1  451  000 

837  080 

196« 

1969 

1.432,000 

1  569  000 

819,042 
909  453 

1970 

1,279,000 

709. 437 

As  the  table  above  shows,  both  stainless 
production  and  shipments  exhibited  strong 
growth  patterns  prior  to  1967,  but  during 
the  last  four  to  five  years,  their  trends  have 
been  decidedly  biased  on  the  dovmslde.  An 
exception  was  the  record  steel  year,  1999, 
when  stainless  tonnages  recovered  to  their 
second  best  level  in  history.  However,  in 
1970,  stainless  production  and  shipments 
were  down  18,5  per  cent  and  22.0  per  cent 
respectively,  proportional  to  the  sharp  drop 
In  stainless  demand.  Gauged  in  terms  of  ap- 
parent consumption  (shipments  plus  Impwrts 
minus  exports) .  demand  fell  from  a  record 
of  more  than  1  million  net  tons  In  1969  to 
Just  over  800,000  net  tons,  the  lowest  level 
since  1964. 

Pour-fifths  of  the  decline  in  stainless  ship- 
ments during  1970  was  accounted  for  by 
lower  tonnages  in  three  product  groups:  cold 
rolled  strip,  cold  rolled  sheets,  and  cold  fin- 
ished bars,  which  together  fell  160,235  not 
tons.  Among  these  major  product  categories, 
cold  rolled  sheets  registered  the  largest  per- 
centage loss  (29.5  per  cent) .  while  lower  ton- 
nage categories  were  also  hard  hit,  particu- 
larly, stainless  wire  and  wire  rods,  which  In- 
curred shipments'  losses  of  41,9  per  cent  and 
33.1  percent  respectively. 


1969 

1970 

Ship- 

Ship- 

ments 

ments 

(nrt 

Percent 

(net 

Percent 

Product 

tons) 

of  total 

tons) 

oitoUl 

Cold  rolled  strip  . 

283  830 

31.2 

212  124 

29.9 

Cold  rolled  sheeis. 

223.611 

24.5 

157,749 

22.3 

Cold  finished  bars  . 

101.812 

11.2 

79.  145 

11.2 

Plates 

67,316 

7,4 

54  754 

7.7 

Hot  rolled  bars     . 

49,454 

5.4 

42,832 

6.0 

Blooms,  slabs,  billets. 

sheet  bars     . 

44,227 

4.9 

41,786 

5.9 

Hot  rolled  sheets 

38,  578 

4.3 

34,241 

4.8 

Pipe  and  tubing     .. 

27,866 

3.1 

32.119 

4.5 

Hot  rolled  strip. 

29,404 

3.2 

23,408 

3.3 

Wire -. 

25.390 

2.8 

14,748 

2.1 

Ingots  and  castings  . 

7,621 

.8 

9,674 

1.4 

Wire  rods      .     ..     . 

10,133 

1.1 

6,778 

.9 

Structural  shapes 

127 

77  . 

Tube  rounds 

84 

2  . 

Total'. 

909, 453 

100.0 

709.437 

100. 0 

CXVII- 
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'  Includes  stainless  and  heat  resisting  steels. 

Although  the  specialty  steel  Industry,  as 
noted  previously,  turns  out  stainless  in  a 
variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  and  chemistries  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  customers,  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  total  stainless  shipments 
are  usually  centered  In  the  top  four  product 
categories  listed  above,  and  about  one-half 
of  all  the  stainless  shipped  Is  in  the  form  of 
cold  rolled  sheets  and  strip.  Within  these 
leading  product  categories,  market  require- 
ments permit  a  further  concentration  Into 
stock  sizes  and  chemical  compositions,  Tlie 
resulting  high-volume  products  show  up  on 
mill  schedules  as  essential,  "bread  and  but- 
ter" tonnage  that  makes  It  possible  for  stain- 
less producers  to  achieve  efficient  operating 
rates  and  economic  returns  on  their  expen- 
sive plant  and  equipment. 

Much  of  the  demand  for  stainless  comes 
from  customers  who  use  relatively  small  ton- 
nages. Thus,  there  are  very  few  orders  for 
high  tonnage  production  runs  from  custom- 
ers who  are  end  users.  Consequently,  stain- 
less producers  count  on  the  steel  service  cen- 
ters to  consolidate  much  of  the  market  de- 
mand and  distribute  a  slg^lflcant  percentage 
of  their  products.  Because  of  this  relation- 
ship, the  steel  service  centers  regularly  con- 
stitute the  largest  single  outlet  for  stainless 
steel  shipments. 

FACTORS    CmtTAILING    STAINLESS    STEEL    GROWTH 

Cutbacks  in  stainless  consumption  and  in- 
creased import  competition  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  reduced  levels  of  stainless 
activity  during  most  of  the  period  since 
1967.  Consumption  had  experienced  strong 
growth  during  the  leSO's  through  the  mld- 
1960's,  increasing  from  Just  under  460.000 
net  tons  in  1960  to  981,037  net  tons  la  1966, 
but  the  trend  has  since  been  Interrupted  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Stainless  has  been  re- 
placed in  some  of  its  applications  by  lower 
cost  substitute  materials,  such  as  plastics, 
aluminum,  and  coated  carbon  steels,  while 
demands  for  the  metal  have  been  scaled  down 
In  the  automotive  and  capital  goods  markets, 
as  well  as  for  military  purposes,  particu- 
larly for  the  production  of  gas  turbine  air- 
craft engines. 

Style  cbeinges  in  auto  construction,  some 
made  in  the  Interest  of  economy,  have  re- 
duced the  amount  of  stainless  used  p>er  car, 
from  36  pounds  to  33  pounds  over  the  last 
15  years,  and  further  reductions  are  in  pros- 
pect if  the  sub-compacts  catch  on  In  a  big 
way.  Meanwhile,  since  the  mld-1960's,  De- 
troit has  run  Into  an  Import  problem  of  its 
own,  and  to  the  extent  that  foreign  competi- 
tion has  checked  the  growth  of  domestic 
auto  production  (1966's  record  car  output  of 
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9.335.227  units  has  not  since  been  equaled), 
It  has  also  precluded  any  considerable  In- 
crease In  the  auto  Industry's  consumption 
of  stainless  steel.  Last  year.  Detroit's  demand 
for  stainless  slumped  badly,  as  the  General 
Motors  strike  played  a  major  role  In  cutting 
domestic  passenger  car  output  by  20.4  per 
cent,  to  6,550.128  units  from  8,224,392  units 
In  1969.  So  far  this  year  (through  June  26 1 . 
4,583,981  cars  have  been  turned  out.  14  9 
per  cent  more  than  In  the  same  non-strike 
period  a  year  ago,  but  despite  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Pinto.  Vega,  and  Gremlin,  imports 
are  still  on  the  rise.  Over  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year,  foreign  car  imports  were  run- 
ning one  month  ahead  of  last  year's  pace 
Protn  January  through  May  they  totaled 
1.089.999  units  only  132  units  less  than  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1970. 

Another  major  factor  curtailing  the 
growth  of  stainless  consimiption,  particu- 
larly In  the  last  yetir  or  so,  has  been  a  de- 
cline In  industrial  machinery  and  equip- 
ment production,  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  stainless  demand.  Capital  appropriations 
by  manufacturing  firms,  an  advance  indica- 
tor of  Investment  exi>endltures.  reached  their 
peak  In  the  second  quarter  of  1969  and 
trended  downward  In  1970.  when  operating 
rates  slipped  in  relation  to  Industrial  capac- 
ity. During  the  current  year,  according  to  a 
recent  Department  of  Commerce-Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  survey,  business 
Investment  should  Increase  by  only  2.7  i>er 
cent,  which  amounts  to  a  decline  on  a  real 
dollar  beisls, 

IMPORTS    TAKK    TWENTY-TWO    PERCENT    OF    THE 
STAINLESS   MASKET 

While  the  growth  of  stainless  demand  has 
been  Interrupted  In  recent  years,  an  Increas- 
ing percentage  of  this  demand  has  been  sup- 
plied by  foreign  steelmakers.  Thus,  Impwrts 
have  also  contributed  to  the  reduced  levels 
of  domestic  production  and  shipments.  Be- 
cause of  foreign  comp>etltlon,  the  record 
stainless  demand  In  1969  failed  to  generate 
record  tonnages  for  the  domestic  industry. 
Demand  that  year  was  2.4  per  cent  greater 
than  In  1966,  but  shipments  were  2.5  per 
cent  short  of  their  1966  record.  Stainless  Im- 
ports, which  accounted  for  14.0  per  cent  of 
apparent  consumption  In  1966.  Increased 
their  market  share  to  18.1  per  cent  in  1969 
and  to  22.1  per  cent  in  1970. 

GROWTH  OF  STAINLESS  STEEL  IMPORTS  (NET  TONS) 


Year 

Imports 

Apparent 
consumption  < 

imports  as 

percent 

apparent 

consumption 

1964 

79  352 

754,  593 
899,565 
981,027 
871,381 
905  422 
1,004.303 
802.  923 

10.5 

1%5 

113,460 

12.6 

1966  .. 

137  390 

14  0 

1967 

149  321 

17.1 

1968 ... 

1969     

171031 
182  224 

19.2 
18.1 

1970 

177,209 

22.1 

>  Apparent  consumption  includes  domestic  shipments  plus 
imports  minus  exports. 

Last  year,  despite  the  sharp  downturn  In 
domestic  demand,  stainless  Imports  were 
sustained  close  to  their  peak  level,  off  only 
2.8  per  cent  compared  to  the  20.1  p)er  cent 
drop  In  domestic  demand.  This  In  Itself  had 
a  disruptive  Impact  on  the  domestic  stain- 
less market,  but  an  examination  of  the  Im- 
port tonnage  on  a  product  basis  reveals  a 
dramatic  shift  in  Its  compoeltlon,  away  from 
semi-finished  and  into  higher  priced  finished 
stainless,  principally  cold  rolled  sheets,  one 
of  the  prime,  high-volume  products  that  do- 
mestic producers  must  turn  out  to  operate 
profitably.  Imports  of  seml-flnished  stainless 
were  cut  44  9  per  cent  last  year,  and  foreign 
producers  shifted  the  tonnage  Into  every 
other  product  category  except  pipe  and  tub- 
ing, hot  rolled  sheets,  and  wire  rods.  Singled 
out    for   special    attention,   the   cold   rolled 
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sheet  category  Jumf)ed  20.6  per  cent  and  ac- 
counted for  42.7  per  cent  of  total  stainless 
imports,  up  sharply  from  a  34.4  per  cent 
share  In  1969. 

PRODUCT  MIX  OF  STAINLESS  STEEL  IMPORTS 
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1969 


1970 


Product 


Imports     Percent    Imports      Percent 

(net  ot  (net  of 

tons)         total        tons)  total 


Cold  rolled  sheets.      .  62  739 

semifinished     49.044 

Round  wire 13,966 

Wire  .-ods         14.864 

Stnp  and  flat  wire  11,908 

Pla-es.  7.153 

Colli  till. shed  Dais.  6. 121 

Ha!  lolled  bars     .   .  6.507 

Pipe  and  tubing...    ..  7.929 

Hoi  rolled  sheets 1.993 

Total 182,224 


34.4 

75,681 

42.7 

26,9 

27  015 

15.2 

7.7 

16  804 

9.5 

8.1 

13  885 

7.8 

6  5 

12  848 

7.3 

3.9 

8  342 

4.7 

3.4 

7  913 

4.5 

3  6 

7,283 

4.1 

4  4 

6.361 

3.6 

1.1 

1,077 

.6 

100.0 

177,209 

100.0 

During  the  cturrent  year,  the  shift  in  stain- 
less Imports  from  semi-finished  to  finished 
products  has  continued.  The  80.540  net  tons 
of  stainless  steel  imported  through  the  end 
of  May  Included  6,656  net  tons  of  semi- 
finished products,  only  8.3  per  cent  of  the 
total;  this  was  down  from  15.2  per  cent  In 
1970  and  26.9  per  cent  in  1969.  Meanwhile, 
imports  In  the  crucial  cold  rolled  sheet  cate- 
gory continued  to  increase  relative  to  all 
stairUess  Imjwrts.  Over  the  first  five  months, 
they  amounted  to  36,022  net  tons,  which  rep- 
resented 44.7  per  cent  of  the  Import  total. 

An  analysis  of  the  Import  product  mix 
relative  to  the  domestic  markets  for  Individ- 
ual stainless  steel  products  reveals  that  the 
impact  of  foreign  competition  has  been  par- 
ticularly severe  in  certain  product  lines.  The 
22.1  per  cent  overall  market  share  taken  by 
stainless  Imports  last  year  is  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous concern,  but  domestic  producers  of  stain- 
less wire  rods  must  contend  with  the  fact 
that  67.5  per  cent  of  their  market  has  already 
gone  foreign.  Stainless  wire  producers  have 
lost  53.7  per  cent  of  their  market,  and  34.3 
per  cent  of  all  the  stainless  cold  rolled  sheets 
consumed  In  this  country  are  produced  over- 
seas. 

JAPAN   ACCOUNTS  FOR   61    PERCENT  OF  STAINLESS 
IMPORTS 

Despite  last  year's  sharp  decline  In  do- 
mestic stainless  demand,  Japanese  producers 
managed  a  19.5  per  cent  gain  In  their  U.S. 
stainless  business.  Imports  from  Japan  rose 
from  86,239  net  tons  to  103,077  net  tons,  and 
with  tonnages  from  other  countries  down  in 
the  aggregate  by  22.8  per  cent,  roughly  In 
line  with  the  drop  In  our  demand,  the  Jap- 
anese share  of  total  stainless  Imports  in- 
creased from  47.3  per  cent  in  1969  to  58.2  per 
cent  In  1970.  During  the  first  five  months  of 
the  current  year,  61.2  per  cent  of  our  stain- 
less Imports  originated  in  Japan. 

STAINLESS  STEEL  IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 


1969 


1970 


Country 


Japan 

Canada 

France 

Sweden    

United  Kingdom 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

West  Germany 

Italy . 

Austria  

Other  countries 

Total 182.224 


Imports 

Imports 

(net 

Percent 

(net 

Percent 

tons) 

Ot  total 

tons) 

of  total 

86.239 

47.3 

103.  (J77 

58.2 

54,790 

30.1 

36,757 

20.7 

14,222 

7.8 

15,173 

8.6 

15,615 

8.6 

12,961 

7.3 

5,099 

2.8 

3.063 

1.7 

2.098 

1.1 

2,212 

1.3 

1,422 

0.8 

1,425 

0.8 

1.385 

0.8 

748 

0.4 

397 

0.2 

314 

0.2 

957 

0.5 

1,479 

0.8 

100.0    177,209 


100.0 


The  Intensity  of  the  Japanese  sales  effort 
In  stainless  was  pointed  up  by  a  recent  full 
page  ad  in  Metal  Center  News.  Placed  by 
Kanematsu-Oosho   (U.S.A.)    Inc..  It  reads  as 


follows:  "Now — for  service  centers  only.  Alchl 
Steel.  Japan's  largest  producer  of  quality 
stainless  angles  and  flats,  offers  same  day 
service  from  four  local  mill  depots,  Chicago, 
Rahway,  Los  Angeles.  Toronto."  Stainless  im- 
ports from  Japan  during  January-May  of 
this  year  totaled  49,290  net  tons,  more  than 
four  times  the  Import  volume  from  Canada, 
the  next  largest  country  of  origin. 

PRICES  OF  FOREIGN  VERSUS  DOMESTIC  STAINUSSS 

Comparisons  between  foreign  and  domestic 
book  prices  for  stainless  steel  products  re- 
veal wide  disparities  in  favor  of  Imports.  As 
an  example,  the  following  table  provides  an 
up-to-date  listing  of  American  published 
prices  for  stainless  wire  in  a  variety  of 
gauges,  as  well  as  French  and  Japanese  price 
schedules  for  the  same  product. 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  BOOK  PRICES  FOR  STAINLESS  WIRE 
(Cents  per  pound) 

French    Japanese      Domestic 
Type  Gate  price  price  price 


304 0.086  77.36  57.50  109.25 

304. ,128  71.10  55.50  99.00 

304 148  69.63  62.15  96.00 

304  ,160  59.10  6M5  93.00 

304 203  66.75  50.90  84.75 

304 2!7  52.00  46.05  76.75 

304 250  52.00  46.05  72.50 

304 280  52  00  46.05  72.50 

304   , .312  50.00  46.05  72.50 

316L .086  107.61  81.  CO  140.50 

316L :....         .128  101.35  82.00  130.25 


The  stainless  wire  category  affected  by  the 
price  spreads  given  above  is  relatively  low 
In  tonnage  and  has  incurred  particularly 
severe  Import  competition.  However,  domes- 
tic producers  are  also  faced  with  substantial 
price  differentials  on  high-tonnage  stainless 
products.  In  the  market  for  cold  rolled  sheets, 
for  example,  foreign  mills  have  waged  in- 
tense price  compyetition,  which  domestic  mills 
have  countered  by  Increasing  distributor's 
allowances  from  3  to  18  per  cent  since  the 
second  quarter  of  1970.  Nevertheless,  price 
disparities  favoring  Imports  by  15  per  cent 
continue  to  affect  the  market  for  Type  304 
cold  rolled  sheets,  one  of  the  most  popular 
stainless  products. 

STAINLESS  STEEL  PROSPECTS 

Unless  effective  mecaures.  voluntary  or 
otherwise  are  Instituted  to  control  stainless 
imports  in  regard  to  product,  mix  and  total 
tonnage,  foreign  competition  will  continue 
to  restrict  the  growth  of  domestic  stainless 
activity  and  ultimately  may  result  in  a  shut- 
down of  some  domestic  stainless  facilities. 
This  Is  particularly  true  If  the  recovery  In 
demand  beyond  the  near  future  fails  to  live 
up  to  expectations.  Stainless  producers  antic- 
ipate that  demand  will  pick  up  rapidly  as 
the  economy  and  capital  spending  recover, 
and  the  longer-term  outlook  is  most  favor- 
able, as  stEUnless  is  expected  to  find  new 
and  expanded  markets  In  the  nuclear  power 
and  pollution  control  fields.  It  Is  also  jjosslble 
that  the  automotive  market  for  stainless  will 
receive  a  boost  from  the  development  of  a 
catalytic  muffler  or  other  device  to  control 
auto  exhaust  emissions.  Stainless,  therefore, 
despite  current  lagging  demand,  is  expected 
to  re-establish  Its  position  as  a  growth  metal 
in  the  years  ahead. 

TOOL  steels:   essential,  low-tonnace 

SPECIALTIES 

Tool  Steels  perform  the  vital  function  of 
transforming  and  shaping  materials  used  In 
virtually  every  type  of  manufacturing.  With 
this  role  and  the  absence  of  economic  or 
readily  available  substitutes,  they  represent 
a  class  of  specialty  steel  products  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  nation's  economy,  even  though 
It  accounts  for  Just  1  10  of  1  per  cent  of  total 
steel  shipments. 

Although  tool  steels,  also  referred  to  as 
"tool   and  die"  steels,  sometimes  find  their 
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way  into  non-tool  uses  that  require  superior 
wear  resistance,  their  principal  applications 
are  in  drills,  taps,  broaches,  reamers,  chasers, 
and  milling  cutters,  as  well  as  high-produc- 
tion dies  for  cold  working  operations,  for 
stamping,  forming,  punching,  shearing,  trim- 
ming, hot  heading,  hot  extrusion,  and  die 
casting.  Depending  on  their  applications,  tool 
steels  vary  in  chemical  composition,  ranging 
from  plain  carbon  types  to  heavily  alloyed 
high  speed  cutting  types,  all  capable  of  hard- 
ening and  tempering.  They  are  produced  In 
small  batches,  frequently  in  hundreds  of 
pounds,  under  critical  tool  steel  practice  and 
subjected  to  rigid  quality  control  and  inspec- 
tion procedures, 

TOOL    STEEL    SHIPMENTS 

Since  1960,  tool  steel  shipments  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  basic  pattern  as  stainless 
shipments,  reaching  their  pteak  In  1966  and 
trending  downward  over  the  last  four  to  five 
years.  1969  excepted.  The  record  121.345  net 
tons  shipped  In  1966  was  39.9  per  cent  above 
the  annual  shipments  figure  for  1960,  but 
last  year's  shipment  at  88.337  net  tons  were 
27.2  per  cent  below  their  1966  level  and  22.5 
per  cent  lower  than  in  1969. 

The  decline  in  shipments  since  the  mid- 
1960's  has  paralleled  a  downturn  In  tool 
steel  demand,  which  unlike  that  for  any 
other  category  of  specialty  or  carbon  steel 
products,  derives  almost  entirely  from  the 
producers  of  machinery.  Industrial  equip- 
ment, and  tools.  Measured  as  apparent  con- 
sumption, demand  reached  a  record  137,184 
net  tons  in  1966,  a  figure  that  has  not  since 
been  equaled.  Last  year,  following  a  tempo- 
rary recovery  in  1969,  demand  slipped  17.9 
per  cent  to  103,813  net  tons,  lower  than  the 
level  of  1964. 

Tool  steel  shipments,  1960-1970  ' 

Net  tons 

1960   86.784 

1961    79.751 

1962    94,786 

1963    94.097 

1964    102.379 

1965   118.242 

1966   - 121.345 

1967    109.929 

1968   106.366 

1969   113.921 

1970    88.337 

'  Includes  high  speed  and  other  alloy  tool 

steels. 

IMPORTS  SUPPLY  17  PERCENT  OF  TOOL  STEEL 
MARKET 

Despite  last  year's  decline  In  tool  steel  de- 
mand. Imports  increased  15.0  per  cent  to 
17,635  net  tons.  This  was  nearly  double  their 
1964  volume  of  9,081  net  tons,  and  with  de- 
mand running  below  the  rate  of  1964,  their 
share  of  the  tool  steel  market  was  boosted 
to  17.0  per  cent,  compared  to  8.3  per  cent  in 
1964  and  12.1  per  cent  in  1969. 

GROWTH  OF  TOOL  STEEL  IMPORTS  (NET  TONS) 


Year 

Imports 

Apparent 
consump- 
tion ' 

Imports  as 

percent 

apparent 

consumption 

1964   

1965 

1966 

9,081 
12,954 
17.614 

109,185 
129.  544 
137,184 
127.149 
119  922 
126.449 
103  813 

8.3 
10.0 
12.8 

1967 

18.859 

14.8 

1%8        

15.162 

12.6 

1%9... 

15,253 

12.1 

1970 

17,635 

17,0 

'Apparent  consumption  includes  domestic  shipments  plus 
imports  minus  exports. 

The  growth  of  Imports  has  encompassed  a 
broad  range  of  tool  steel  grades,  from  those 
of  low  and  medium  alloy  content  to  the 
higher-priced,  high  speed  types,  containing 
substantial  amounts  of  the  expensive  alloy- 
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Ing  elements.  Although  lower  In  tonnage,  im- 
ports of  high  speed  tool  steels  have  been  in- 
creasing at  a  much  faster  rate  than  those  In 
the  other  alloy  grades.  During  1964-1970, 
they  jumped  141.5  per  cent,  from  2,674  net 
tons  to  6,457  net  tons,  while  other  allow  tool 
steels  rose  from  6.407  net  tons  to  11,178  net 
tons,  a  gain  of  74.5  per  cent.  This  Increased 
the  share  of  total  tool  steel  Imports  In  the  ex- 
pensive high  speed  grades  from  29.4  per  cent 
to  36.6  per  cent. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION   IN   FINISHED  STEELS  IS 
UNDERSTATED 

Tool  Steel  Imports,  including  both  the  high 
speed  and  other  alloy  grades,  have  been  con- 
centrated in  three  product  categories,  hot 
rolled  bars,  wire  rods,  and  cold  finished  bars, 
which  in  1970  accounted  for  97.2  per  cent  of 
total  Imports.  Although  hot  rolled  tool  steel 
bars  represent  the  dominant  product  cate- 
gory, wire  rod  Imports  were  up  62.6  per  cent 
last  year,  with  the  critical  high  speed  grades 
accounting  for  87.7  per  cent  of  the  Increase. 
High  speed  tool  steel  wire  rod  imports  totaled 
2,772  net  tons  in  1970,  compared  to  1,390  net 
tons  in  1969,  only  916  net  tons  In  1968,  and  90 
net  tons  In  1964. 

PRODUCT  MIX  OF  TOOL  STEEL  IMPORTS 


33189 


1969 


1970 


Product 


Imports     Percent    Imports      Percent 

net)  of         (net  of 

tons)         total        tons)  total 


Hot  rolled  bars 8,994 

Wirerods. 2,9% 

Cold  hnished  bars...  2.236 

Wire 550 

Plates  and  sheets 477 

Total 15.253 


59.0 

19.6 

14.7 

3.6 

3.1 


10.662 

4,571 

1,899 

289 

214 


100.0      17,635 


60.5 

25.9 

10.8 

16 

1.2 

100.0 


The  above  listed  data  on  the  product  mix 
of  tool  steel  Imports,  like  similar  statistics  for 
other  steel  products,  represents  an  accurate 
accounting  made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  when  these  products  entered  the 
United  States.  However,  the  imported  prod- 
uct mix  on  tool  steels  tends  to  understate  the 
inroads  made  by  imports  Into  the  markets 
for  finished  products,  particularly  tool  steel 
wire.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  last  two 
years,  ever  since  foreign  producers,  partially 
to  minimize  tariff  costs  and  inventory  prob- 
lems, have  established  stateside  companies 
with  finishing  facilities  to  import  their  tool 
steel  In  seml-flnlshed  form  for  conversion 
here  Into  finished  products.  Consequently,  in 
recent  years,  while  domestic  producers  have 
encountered  more  intense  foreign  competi- 
tion in  the  sale  of  high  speed  tool  steel  wire. 
Import  statistics  In  this  product  category 
have  declined,  from  1,717  net  tons  In  1968,  to 
550  net  tons  In  1969,  and  to  289  net  tons  in 
1970. 

STATESIDE    AFFILIATES    OF     FOREIGN     TOOL    STEEL 
PRODUCERS 

To  date,  three  overseas  companies,  two 
Swedish  and  one  Japanese,  have  established 
finishing  facilities  for  tool  steel  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  such  operation  dates  back  to 
1969.  when  Fagersta  Steels  Incorporated  of 
Sweden  purchased  the  Sterling  Steel  Com- 
pany of  McKeesport.  Pennsylvania,  an  off- 
shoot of  Firth  Sterling.  The  second  com- 
pany to  be  established  by  Swedish  Interests, 
Stora-Koppaberg.  Is  located  In  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Basically,  the  operations  of  these  two 
Swedish  companies  involve  the  Importation 
of  tool  steel  rods,  which  are  drawn  Into  a 
wide  range  of  wire  products,  principally  for 
the  manufacture  of  drills  and  reamers,  and 
the  Importation  of  seml-flnlshed  tool  steel 
bars  on  which  grinding  operations  are  per- 
formed. The  Japanese  facility.  HI  Met,  Inc., 
located  at  Irwin,  Pennsylvania,  is  patterned 
after  the  Swedish  operations.  Backed  by  Hi- 
tachi Metals  of  Japan.  It  Is  expected  to  im- 
port seml-flnlshed  tool  steel  rods  and  bars  for 


conversion  at  Irwin  into  finished  products, 
which  are  to  be  marketed  throughout  the 
United  States. 

SWEDEN    IS    PRINCIPAL    SOURCE    OF    TOOL    STEEL 
IMPORTS 

Sweden,  with  two  successful  finishing  op- 
erations here.  Is  this  country's  chief  source  of 
tool  steel  Imports.  Last  year.  6.040  net  tons 
or  34.2  per  cent  of  our  total  Impwrts  of  tool 
steel  originated  in  Sweden,  almost  twice  the 
total  from  the  second  largest  source,  Canada, 
which  accounted  for  a  17.4  per  cent  import 
share.  Japan  ran  a  close  third,  contributing 
13.2  per  cent  of  the  import  total. 

TOOL  STEEL  IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN 


Country 


Sweden 

Canada  

Japan      

Austria. .     

West  Germany.. 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium- Luxembourg 

Other  countries 

Total 15,253 


1%9 

1970 

Imports 

Imports 

(net 

Percent 

(net 

Percent 

tons) 

of  total 

tons) 

ot  total 

...      4  734 

31,0 
16.2 
9.6 

6,040 
3  066 
2  329 

31  2 

...      2.474 

17  4 

...      1,460 

13.2 

...      3,154 

20.7 

2,011 

11,4 

...      1.527 

10.0 

1,256 

7.1 

816 

5.6 

1,123 

6.4 

S6S 

5.7 

1 .  03S 

5.9 

'i 

207 

1.2 

190 

1.2 

562 

3.2 

100.0      17,635 


100.0 


As  in  stainless  steel,  foreign  producers 
have  concentrated  their  sales  efforts  on  tool 
steel  products  of  standard  sizes  and  chemis- 
tries. Price  competition  has  been  extremely 
severe,  with  differentials  of  up  to  40  per  cent 
In  favor  of  imports  countered  by  10  to  40 
per  cent  price  reductions  on  the  part  of  do- 
mestic producers. 

SPECIALTT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS 

Like  other  specialty  steel  products,  the 
significance  of  speclsilty  tubing  cannot  be  as- 
sessed in  terms  of  tonnage.  The  product  ac- 
counts for  a  relatively  minor  1.5  per  cent 
share  of  the  steel  industry's  total  shipments, 
and  yet,  like  other  specialties.  It  has  critical 
applications,  and  more  Importantly,  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  generation  of  electric 
power. 

Specialty  tubing  can  be  either  seamless  or 
welded  and  Is  produced  by  a  number  of 
methods.  The  seamless  variety  Is  made  from 
a  solid,  round  bar  of  steel  by  means  of  hot 
piercing,  hot  extrusion,  or  cupping  and  draw- 
ing. Welded  specialty  tubing,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  manufactured  from  flat-rolled  strip 
and  Is  welded  into  tube  form  by  one  of  four 
processes:  furnace  welding,  electric  resistance 
welding,  electric  flash  welding,  and  fusion 
welding.  Designed  for  a  variety  of  specialized 
requirements,  8p>eclalty  tubing  is  produced  in 
a  wide  range  of  carbon,  alloy,  and  stainless 
steel  grades. 

Depending  on  16s  applications,  specialty 
tubing  Is  classified  into  two  main  categories : 
presstire  and  mechanical.  As  the  name  Im- 
plies, pressure  tuMng  (seamless  or  welded) 
is  used  to  transport  liquids  under  pressure, 
often  at  high  temperatures.  Included  within 
this  product  classlfiction  are  boiler  and 
superheater  tubes,  oil  still  tubes,  ad  heat  ex- 
changer and  condenser  tubes.  Pressure  tub- 
ing is  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  electric 
p>ower  generating  equipment,  and  Is  used  in 
the  key  parts  of  virtually  all  types  of  trans- 
portation equipment.  In  the  processing  of  oil, 
gasoline,  and  chemical  compKaunds,  as  well 
as  in  food  processing.  Mechanical  tubing 
(seamless  or  welded)  is  used  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  mechanical  purposes  and  is  produced 
according  to  specifications  In  round,  square, 
rectangular,  or  special  shapes.  Some  of  Its 
more  significant  applications  are  In  automo- 
biles, food  processing  and  handling  equip- 
ment, aircraft  and  aerospace  equipment, 
farm  and  construction  machinery,  military 
hardware,  and  medical  equipment. 
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SHIPMENTS  or  SPECIALTY  TTTBINC 

The  performance  of  specialty  tubing  ahlp- 
menta  over  the  past  decade  closely  parallels 
the  movements  of  other  specialty  steel  prod- 
uct shipments.  During  1960-1966.  total  ship- 
ments of  sp«clalty  tubing.  Including  the 
pressure  and  mechanl:^  types,  Increased  by 
621,861  net  tons,  or  50.5  per  cent.  However, 
since  recording  their  record  tonnage  of  1,555,- 
695  net  tons  In  1966,  their  trend  has  been 
downward,  with  the  exception  of  1969,  the 
record  year  for  domestic  steel  production. 
The  actual  decline  between  1966  and  1970 
was  266,349  net  tons,  or  17.3  per  cent. 

SPECIALTY  TUBING  SHIPMENTS    1960-70  (NET  TONS) 


Mechanical 

Pressure 

Total 

Year 

1960 

- 762.582 

271,252 
256.  344 

1  033.834 

1961.. 

683.011 

939, 355 

1962    . 

814.247 

248.063 

1,'J62,310 

1963   . 

829  371 

248. 473 

1  077,844 

1964    . 

1.008,598 

287,938 

1  296,536 

1965.. 

1.132.992 

326, 357 

1.459,349 

1966.- 

1,224.050 

331,545 

1  555,695 

1967.. 

1.051  711 

260, 291 

1,312,002 

1968- . 

1,219,970 

241,558 

1.461,528 

1969 -. 

1.289,902 

242. 030 

1.531,932 

1970.. 

1.052,359 

236.  987 

1.289.346 

With  the  exception  of  1961,  1967,  and  1970, 
shipments  of  mechanical  tubing  have  In- 
creased during  the  past  decade.  They  reached 
a  high  point  of  1,289,902  net  tons  in  1969, 
but  fell  back  to  1967's  level  last  year.  It 
must  be  stressed  that  many  manufacturers 
of  pressure  tubing  do  not  report  their  ship- 
ments to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute, and  consequently,  the  pressure  tub- 
ing statistics  listed  above  understate  actual 
shipments.  On  the  basis  of  reports  made  to 
AISI,  shipments  of  pressure  tubing  during 
1960-1966  rose  by  60,393  net  tons,  or  22.3  per 
cent.  However,  starting  with  1967,  they  fell 
sharply  to  a  low  point  of  236,987  net  tons  in 
1970,  a  decline  of  28.5  per  cent  over  four 
years. 

SPECIALTY     TUBING     IMPOSTS     UP     SHARPLY 

As  Is  the  case  with  other  »p>eclalty  steel 
products,  the  domestic  producers  of  special- 
ty tubing  have  met  with  heavy  import  com- 
petition. Between  1965  and  1970,  Imports  of 
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alloy  and  stainless  (Including  heat  resist- 
ing) seamless  tubular  products  increased 
from  15,108  net  tons  to  42,995  net  tons,  a 
g^in  of  184.6  per  cent.  The  i)enetration  by 
imports  into  the  market  for  these  two  types 
of  seamless  tubing  Is  estimated  at  about  23 
p>er  cent  and  30  per  cent  respectively.  Weld- 
ed ELlloy  pipe  and  tubing  imports  have  also 
increased  sharply,  from  473  net  tons  In  1964 
to  10,730  net  tons  In  1970.  Leading  export- 
ers of  specialty  tubular  products  are  Ja- 
pan, West  Germany,  Sweden,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada. 

SPECIALTY   STEEL   INDUSTRY   PROFILE 

Because  the  specialty  steel  industry's 
products  frequently  sell  in  small  quantities 
and  are  priced  high  relative  to  ordinary  car- 
bon steels,  this  segment  of  the  overall  steel 
Industry  Is  much  more  significant  than  its 
tonnage  shipments  indicate.  Stainless  and 
tool  steels,  for  example,  account  for  only  1 
per  cent  of  net  steel  mill  product  shipments, 
but  they  are  responsible  for  about  7  per 
cent  of  the  steel  Industry's  total  dollar  rev- 
enues; the  1.5  per  cent  share  of  net  Industry 
shipments  represented  by  specialty  tubing 
generates  4.5  percent  of  total  steel  revenues. 

The  specialty  steel  Industry  Is  composed 
primarily  of  companies  that  are  relatively 
small.  Judged  by  the  size  of  their  operations 
and  revenues.  Although  a  number  of  the 
major  steel  companies  produce  specialty 
steels,  they  at  most  contribute  one-third 
of  the  Industry's  product  shipments.  In- 
cluded in  the  industry's  ranks  are  38  Inte- 
grated producers  and  many  more  smaller 
firms  that  purchase  seml-flnished  specialty 
steel  and  roll,  draw,  fabricate,  or  otherwise 
transform  it  into  finished  products.  There 
are,  for  example,  over  100  such  non-lnte- 
g^ted  companies  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  specialty  tubing. 

The  centerfold  of  this  special  Center  Lines 
supplement  on  the  specialty  steel  Industry 
contains  a  profile  of  the  Industry's  integrated 
producing  companies.  All  of  the  firms  listed 
operate  melting  furnaces,  as  well  as  finish- 
ing facilities  for  the  production  of  specialty 
steel  products.  The  profile  indicates  the  loca- 
tions of  each  firm's  facilities,  the  tjrpes  of 
melting  practice  they  employ,  and  the  spe- 
cialty steel  products  they  produce. 

Included  among  the  Industry's  integrated 
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producers  are  three  types  of  companies: 
First,  six  of  the  nation's  eight  major  steel 
companies  have  varying  degrees  of  participa- 
tion in  the  specialty  steel  business.  Their 
sp>eclalty  operations  range  in  size  and  diver- 
sity from  those  at  Republic  and  Armco,  which 
turn  out  a  wide  variety  of  specialty  steel 
products  and  rank  among  the  leaders  in 
stainless  steel  output,  to  those  at  Bethlehem, 
where  tool  steel  production  constitutes  a 
relatively  minor  part  of  the  company's  ac- 
tivities. Second,  the  Industry  has  a  number 
of  large  tonnage  producers  of  Its  own.  Among 
these  industry  leaders  are  Allegheny-Ludlum 
Industries.  Cyclops  Corporation,  and  Colt  In- 
dustries (Crucible),  which  produce  full  lines 
of  specialty  products.  Third,  there  are  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  "specialists"  in  the  indus- 
try, companies  that  concentrate  on  relatively 
few  classes  of  products,  such  as  tool  steels 
and  specialty  tubing.  Included  among  these 
Industry  members  are  Latrobe  Steel  Com- 
pany and  Columbia  Tool  Steel  Company. 

As  the  centerfold  profile  Indicates,  some 
type  of  electric  furnace  practice  Is  employed 
In  the  production  of  most  specialty  steel 
products,  including  the  stainless  steels  and 
tool  steels.  The  most  widely  used  furnace 
type  Is  the  electric  arc,  while  some  companies 
melt  in  electric  Induction  furnaces  or  by  a 
vacuum  melting  process.  The  open  hearth 
and  basic  oxygen  furnace  can  be  employed  to 
produce  some  alloy  steels,  as  well  as  steel 
used  to  make  mechanical  or  pressure  tubing 
in  certain  carbon  and  alloy  grades. 

EARNINGS    PERTORMANCE    OF    SPECIALTY    STEEL 
COMPANIES 

The  earnings  performances  of  11  specialty 
steel  companies  during  1960-1970  inclusive 
are  indicated  in  the  table  below.  The  selec- 
tion of  these  companies  was  based  on  the 
availabUlty  of  financial  data  and  the  criterion 
that  specialty  steel  sales  account  for  a  major 
or  substantial  share  of  their  total  sales  reve- 
nues. However,  even  though  the  companies 
listed  meet  this  criterion,  a  number  of  them 
are  engaged  in  diverse  business  activities, 
and  consequently,  their  earnings  trends  are 
likely  to  reflect  other  influences  in  addition 
to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  specialty  steel 
business.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum. Colt.  Sharon,  and  Heppen- 
stall. 


SALES  AND  EARNINGS  PERFORMANCE  OF  SELECTED  SPECIALTY  STEEL  PRODUCERS 
(Millions  of  dollars] 


Company 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1%5 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


Allegheny  Ludlum  Inds,  Inc.' 

Net  sales    515.04 

Netearninns 14.82 

Stockholders'  equity 1111""""""""  246.80 

Earnings  percent  sales 2.  88 

Earnings  percent  equity.. "I"".'"""  6.00 

Carpenter  Technology  Corp.' 

Not  sales 174.68 

Netearningj '  11  06 

Stockholders'  equity I"."!!."!.'.'."  103.76 

Earnings  percent  sales 6.  33 

Earnings  percent  equity \...  10.56 

Colt  Industries,  lnc»: 

Net  sales  565.54 

Net  earnings 13.^7 

Stockholders'  equity Il-jmrn^II.!!.'!!!""!  245.  79 

Earnings  percent  sales '"..'..'.  1.99 

Earnings  percent  equity "  '.  5  40 

Copperweld  Steel  Co.: 

Net  sales 131.62 

Net  earnings  ".I. """"'"" I!  2. 10 

Stockholders'  equity '.'....  55.  37 

Earnings  percent  sales '.""'""".  1.  59 

Earnings  percent  equity 3.79 

Cydops  Corp.:  ♦ 

Net  sales 240.64 

Net  earnings  -   1.59 

Stockholders'  Equity 114.51 

Earnings  percent  sales 0.66 

Earninp  percent  equity 1.39 

HeppenstallCo.:  • 

Net  sales 51.75 

Net  earnings (1.55) 

Stockholders'  equity la.  52 

Earnings  percent  sates (3.00) 

Earnings  percent  equity (8.38) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


536.47 

487.89 

425.  37 

442.89 

335.99 

292.55 

259.  07 

258.31 

238.24 

238.77 

22.35 

22.88 

24.91 

31.19 

19.47 

15.85 

10.85 

8.75 

11.69 

8.75 

249.  39 

243.  23 

222. 93 

200.14 

143.43 

127.66 

119.37 

116.18 

114.61 

110.49 

4.17 

4.69 

5.86 

7.04 

5.79 

5.42 

4.18 

3.39 

4.91 

3.66 

8.% 

9.41 

11.17 

15.58 

13.58 

12.42 

9.08 

7.54 

10.20 

7.92 

163.  53 

148.71 

150.71 

137.84 
14.92 

117.59 

94.61 

85.62 

88.85 

66.12 

85.08 

11.31 

11,81 

15.84 

11.14 

5  97 

5.43 

5  14 

3.31 

6.57 

101.04 

98.11 

91.63 

81.91 

70.91 

64.15 

60.15 

57.40 

52.99 

49.31 

6.91 

7.94 

10.51 

10.83 

9.47 

7.37 

6.35 

6.91 

5,01 

7.72 

11.19 

12.03 

17.29 

18.22 

15.71 

10.86 

9.03 

10.69 

5.25 

13.33 

729.21 

563.86 

642.54 

510.51 

533.83 

471.70 

427.17 

N  A 

N  A. 

N.A. 

5.53 

28.84 

21  95 

19.  :i5 

15.54 

10  63 

5.88 

N  A 

N  A, 

N  A. 

243.13 

254.  65 

214,32 

191  00 

179.76 

164.35 

160.48 

N  A, 

H  A. 

NA. 

0.75 

4.34 

3.42 

3,17 

2.91 

2.25 

1,51 

N  A 

N  A 

N.A. 

2.27 

11  33 

10.25 

9  93 

8.54 

5  47 

4.29 

N  A 

N  A. 

N  A 

142.31 

136.94 

124  03 

128.70 

132.18 

118.31 

101.43 

9.1. 19 

104.7* 

114.80 

5.18 

5.08 

3.14 

4.69 

6.06 

6  38 

3.65 

2.54 

1.4J 

2.4* 

55.82 

53.56 

51.40 

51,17 

49  39 

45  53 

41.40 

39.98 

39.6:/ 

47.80 

1.64 

3,71 

2.53 

3.55 

4.58 

5,40 

3.60 

2.73 

1.41 

2.13 

9.27 

9.49 

5  11 

9  17 

12.27 

13.99 

8.82 

5  35 

3.73 

5.11 

248.03 

234.  85 

214.73 

240. 16 

217. 15 

198. 93 

175.30 

164.91 

148.81 

144.18 

9.35 

10.08 

5  50 

10.11 

10.52 

8,34 

6.67 

5.70 

4.84 

5.06 

116.72 

111.28 

104.62 

102.  03 

95.85 

88.79 

83.63 

79.85 

76.78 

74.63 

3.77 

4.29 

3.03 

4.21 

4.89 

4.19 

3.81 

3.46 

3.25 

3.51 

8.01 

9,06 

6.21 

9.91 

11.08 

9  39 

7.98 

7.14 

5  30 

6.78 

54.96 

58.57 

54  75 

52.77 

47.91 

41.60 

37.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

34 

2.11 

2.19 

2  16 

1.92 

1.12 

.08 

NA 

NA 

NA 

20.79 

20.83 

19.06 

11.82 

10.96 

9.69 

11.07 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.62 

3.50 

4.00 

4.09 

4.00 

2.69 

.22 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1.64 

10.13 

11.49 

18.26 

17.49 

11.57 

.73 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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SALES  AND  EARNINGS  PERFORMANCE  OF  SELECTED  SPECIALTY  STEEL  PRODUCERS-Contmued 

(Millions  of  dollars] 
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Company 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1960 


ITT  Harper  lnc.« 

Net  sales        N.A. 

Netearnings \ N.A. 

Stockholders'  equity N.A. 

Earnings  percent  sales N.A. 

Earnings  percent  equity N.A. 

Joslyn  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co.' 

Netsales                  -   115.56 

Netearnings    ..       3.66 

Stockholders'  equity- 59. 14 

Earnings  percent  sales 3. 17 

Earnings  percent  equity 6. 19 

Latiobe  Steel  Co. :  > 

Netsales                44.93 

Netearnings (.65) 

Stockholders'  equity 25.21 

Earnings  percent  sales (1.45) 

Earnings  percent  equity (2.59) 

Sharon  Steel  Corp.;! 

Netsales 225.43 

Net  earnings 3.67 

Stockholders'  equity.       - 107.97 

Earnings  percent  sales 1.63 

Earnings  percent  equity. 3.40 

Washington  Steel  Corp.:ii> 

Netsales 43.36 

Netearnings 2.84 

Stockholders'  equity 23.  53 

Earnings  percent  sales 6. 54 

Earnings  percent  equity. 12.05 


26.41 

24.22 

25  07 

25  07 

22.51 

19.44 

15  19 

15.85 

14.81 

12.68 

1.47 

1.09 

1.32 

1.43 

1.03 

1,07 

.90 

1.03 

.84 

.80 

13.47 

12.56 

11  75 

10.84 

9.73 

10.54 

9.81 

9.44 

9.03 

5.79 

5.55 

4.50 

5.04 

5.49 

4.58 

5.48 

5.55 

5  52 

5.67 

6.32 

10.87 

8.68 

11.19 

13.21 

10.50 

10.12 

9.16 

10  94 

9.29 

13.84 

118.36 

111.47 

105.57 

107. 22 

93.49 

83.16 

77.56 

82,89 

82.59 

85.05 

4.55 

4.90 

5.11 

6.82 

4.54 

3.73 

2.97 

3.20 

3.42 

3.32 

58.27 

55  52 

54.41 

52.09 

47.84 

44.59 

43.94 

42  84 

41.52 

39.68 

3.84 

4.40 

4.84 

6.36 

4.86 

4.48 

3.82 

3.85 

4.15 

3.90 

7.81 

8.67 

9.40 

13.09 

9.50 

8.18 

6.75 

7.46 

8.25 

8.36 

53.87 

46.09 

50.70 

51.98 

42.99 

34.91 

32.31 

32.30 

25.57 

24.79 

.78 

2.39 

2.43 

3.08 

2.15 

1.53 

1.77 

1.97 

.72 

1.11 

26.05 

25.83 

23.99 

22.08 

19.87 

18.27 

17.43 

16.16 

14.72 

14.45 

1.45 

5.18 

4.78 

5.93 

4.99 

4.38 

5.47 

6.11 

2.83 

4.49 

3.00 

9.24 

10.11 

13.97 

10.79 

8.37 

10.14 

12.19 

4.92 

7.70 

229.84 

220. 43 

184.75 

194.79 

187.86 

161.19 

136.44 

135. 13 

126.37 

116.09 

7.71 

2.93 

3.09 

4.47 

4.43 

2.41 

.59 

1.40 

1.09 

1.13 

106.78 

101.46 

100.12 

98.48 

87.35 

82.93 

80.37 

79.87 

79.47 

76.03 

3.36 

1.33 

1.67 

2.30 

2.36 

1.50 

.43 

1.04 

.86 

.98 

7.22 

2.89 

3.08 

4.54 

5.07 

2.91 

.74 

1.75 

1.37 

1.49 

41.49 

39.58 

34.22 

26.33 

31.53 

28.13 

24.20 

25.55 

26.17 

32.91 

2.01 

2.07 

2.29 

1.13 

1.82 

1.82 

1.13 

1.04 

.94 

2.14 

21.72 

20.57 

19.30 

17.55 

17.25 

15.69 

14.50 

14.01 

13.63 

13.40 

4.83 

5.23 

6.68 

4.31 

5.78 

6.47 

4.67 

4.06 

3.60 

6.51 

9.23 

10.06 

11.85 

6.47 

10.56 

11.60 

7.79 

7.40 

6.92 

15.99 

I  The  figures  for  1966.  1967.  and  1968  have  l>een  adjusted  to  include  accounts  (on  a  calendar 
year  basis)  of  pooled  subsidiaries  acquired  in  1967.  1968,  and  1969,  respectively. 

■  Carpenter's  fiscal  year  ends  June  30;  net  sales  include  other  revenues. 

3  Net  earnings  include  extraordinary  items. 

•Figures  for  1970  include  Detroit  Steel  Corp.  from  its  date  of  acquisition,  Nov.  12,  1970. 
The  figures  for  1%8  and  prior  years  have  b;en  restated  to  include  the  results  of  Sawhill  Tubular 
Products,  Inc.,  which  was  acquired  on  July  31,  1968. 


'Heppenstall's  fiscal  year  ends  Oct.  31. 

<•  Net  earnings  for  1965  exclude  a  special  item  charge  of  Jl. 000,000. 

'  Net  earnings  for  1966,  1968,  1969.  and  1970  include  extraordinary  income  items. 

'  Net  earnings  for  1968  and  1970  include  extraordinary  credit  items. 

•  Net  ules  include  other  revenues;  net  earnings  exclude  special  items. 

I"  Washington's  fiscal  year  ends  Sept.  30. 

NA-Comparable  data  not  available. 


THE  SPECIALTY  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


Company 


Locations  of  specialty  steel  facilities 


Furrace  processes 


Specialty  steel  products 


Air   Reduction   Co.:   Airco   Vacuum 

Metals  Division. 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Industiies,  Inc.: 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Division. 


Armco  Steel  Corp. 


Berkeley,  Calil. 


Electron  beam  hearth  refining 


Electric  arc,  vacuum  melt  in- 
duction, vacuum  melt  elec- 
trode, consumable  electrode. 


Athlone    Industries:    Jessop    Steel 
Corp. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.:  Tubular 

Products  Division. 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corp.: 

Standard  Steel  Division. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Cameron  Iron  Works,  Inc 


Brackenridge  Works    Brackenirdge,  Natrona  and  Westwood, 

Pa.:  West  Leechburg  Works -West  Leechburg  and  Bagdad, 

Pa.;  Bar  Products  Division    Dunkirk  and  Watervliet,  NY.; 

The   Wallingford   Steel   Co.-Wallingford.   Conn.;  Special 

Metals  Corp.    New  Hartford.    N.Y.,    Ajax    Forging    and 

Casting  Co.-  Detroit  and  Ferndale,  Mich. 
Ambiidge  and   Butler,   Pa.;    Middletown,   Ohio;    Baltimore,    Electric  arc,  vacuum  arc 

Md.  (Advanced  Materials  Division);  Torrance,  Calil    (Na- 
tional Supply  Division);  Houston,  Teusand  Wildwood,  Fla. 

iTube  Associates). 
Washington,  Pa.;  Owensboro,  Ky.  (Green  River  Steel  Corp.) 


Alliance,  Oliio;  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.; 

Wis. 
Burnham,  Pa 


Elkhart,  Ind.;  MUwaukea, 


Electric  arc,  electiic  induction, 
electric  induction  vacuum 
melt- 

Dectric  arc... _ 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Houston,  Tex.. 


Carpenter  Technology  Corp. 


Colt  Industries,  Inc.:  Crucible 
Materials  Group. 


Columbia  Tool  Steel  Co. 


Basic  electric  arc,  vacuum 
electrode. 

Electric  arc 

Vacuum  induction,  vacuum 
consumable. 

Electric  arc,  electric  induction, 
vacuum  induction,  con- 
sumable electrode. 

Electric  arc,  electric  induction, 
electrode  vacuum,  vacuum 
melting  induction,  vacuum 
melting  electrode  arc 
remelting. 

Electric  arc 


Continental  (^pper  &  Steel 
Industries,  Inc.:  Braeburn  Alloy 
Steel  Division. 

Copperweld  Steel  Co 


Cyclops  Corp- 


Oriver  (Wilbur  B.)  Co    

EascoClorp. :  Eastern  Stainless  Steel 
Co. 


Reading,  Pa.,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.  (Steel  Division);  Union, 
N.J.  (Tube  Division);  El  Cajon,  Calif.  (Special  Products 
Division). 

Alloy  Division— Midland,  Pa.;  Magnetics  Division— Elizabeth- 
town  Ky.;  Specialty  Metals  Division— Syracuse,  N.Y.; 
Stainless  Steel  Division— Midland,  Pa.;  Trent  Tube  Divi- 
sion—East  Troy,  Wise.,  Fullerton,  Calif.,  Bremen  and 
Carrollton,  Ga.;  Spaulding  Operation — Harrison,  NJ. 

Chicago  Heights,  III 

Braeburn,  Pa. Vacuum  consumable  electrode 

arc  remelL 

Steel  Bar  Division— Warren,  Ohio;  Steel  Tube  Division—    Electric  arc  

Shelby,  Ohio. 
Empire-Reeves  Steel  Division— MansTield  and  Dover,  Ohio; 

Sawhill  Tubular   Division— Sharon  and   Wheatland,   Pa.; 

Universal-Cyclops   Specialty    Steel    Division— Bndgeville, 

Pittsburgh,   Titusville,   Pa.;   Coshocton,   Ohio;   Tex-Tube 

Division— Houston,  Tex. 
Newark,  N.J 


Electric  arc,  vacuum  electrode, 
vacuum  induction. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Haiper  (H.  M.)  Co.:  Subsidiary  of 
ITT. 

HeppenstallCo    .  

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp 


Morton  Grove,  III. 


Electric  Induction,  vacuum 

induction. 
Electiic  arc,  electric  induction, 

vacuum  melt  induction, 

vacuum  melt  consumable 

electrode. 
Electiic  arc,  electric  induction. . 


Jcigensen  (taile  M  )  Co 


Pittsburgh,    Pa.  and   Bridgeport,  Conn,   Philadelphia,   Pa.    Electric  arc,  vacuum  electiode. 

(Midvale-Heppenstall  Co.). 
Aliquippa   and    Pittsburgh,   Pa,   Louisville,   Cleveland   and     Electric  arc 

Youngstown,   Ohio;   Oil   City,   Pa.   and   Gainesville,   Tex. 

(Specialty  Tube  Division);  Warren,  Mich.  (Stainless  and 

Strip  Division). 
Los  Angeles,  Calil.  and  Seattle,  Wash do 


.  Electron-beam  hearth  refined  stainless  and  special  steel 
products  in  the  form  of  cast  slabs  and  blooms. 
Stainless  and  heat  resisting  steels  in  all  types,  magnetic  steels, 
high  temperature  alloys— producing  a  complete  range  of 
products,  including  hot  and  cold  rolled  sheets  and  strip, 
plates,  hot  rolled  and  cold  hnished  bars,  wire,  seamless  and 
welded  pipe  and  tubes,  wiie  rods  and  billets,  tool  and  die 
steels. 
Seamless  mechanical  and  pressure  tubing;  stainless  bars, 
billets,  rods,  rounds,  wire  products,  sheet,  strip  and  pipe; 
also,  superalloys.  and  titanium  products. 

Stainless  sheared  plates,  hot  rolled  and  cold  rolled  bars,  hot 

rolled  sheets,  armor  plate,  tool  bits,  tool  steel,  cold  hnished 

tool  steel. 
Stainless  welded  and  seamless  tubes,  pressure  and  mechanicaf 

tubing,  seamless  rolled  rings. 
Jet  engine,  missile,  nudear  and  power  generating  components, 

such  as  forginfs,  flanges  and  rings. 
Tool  steels. 
Forgings,   rolled   rings,  extruded  heavy  wall   pipe,  vacuum 

melted  specialtv  alloys. 
Stainless  wire  rods,  hot  rolled  and  cold  finished  bars,  hot  and 

cold  rolled  strip,  tool  steel,  electric-weld,  mechanical  and 

pressure  pipe  and  tubing. 
Hot  rolled  and  cold  finished  bars,  tube  rounds,  tool  steels,  high 

speed  steels,  stainless  steel  products,  including  sheets,  strip 

and  welded  tubing,  high  temperature  alloys,  automotive 

valve  steels,  titanium  allays. 

High  speed,  high  and  low  alloy  and  water  hardening  tool  and 

die  steels. 
Rolled  and  forged  tool  steel  in  high  temperature  alloy  grades. 


Stainless  tube  rounds,  hot  rolled  and  cold  finished  bars, 

seamless  and  electric-weld  mechanical  and  pressure  tubing 

Stainless  hot  and  cold  rolled  sheets,  strip,  plates,  bars,  tube 

rounds,  wire  and  wire  rods;  pip*  and  tubing;  high  spoed  tool 

steels;  specialty  tubing. 

Stainless  wire  rods  and  drawn  wire,  cold  rolled  strip  and  flat 
wire. 

Stainless  plates,  hot  and  cold  rolled  sheets  and  strip;  super- 
alloys. 

Stainless  wire  rods,  light  structural  shapes,  forgings,  holkiw 
bar,  hot  extruded  and  cold  finished  bars,  seamless  pipe  and 
tubing,  wire. 

Stainless  steel,  billets,  forgings  and  tool  sieels. 

Stainless  wire  rods,  hot  rolled  bars,  hot  and  cold  rolled  sheets 
and  str;p,  electric-weld  mechanical  and  pressure  tubing 
seamless  pressure  tubing. 

Steel  blooms,  billets  and  finish  mKhined  forgings  in  stainless 
and  aircraft  grades. 
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Company 


Locations  of  specialty  steel  facilities 


Furntce  prxesses 


Specialty  steel  products 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind Electric  arc 

Los  Angeles,  Calil  ;  Kaiser  Steel  Tubing  Plant Open  tiearth,  BOF. 


Joslyn  Mfg.  and  Supply  Co.  Joslyn 

Stainless  Steels 
Kaiser  Steel  Corp  :  Metal  Products 

Division 

Laclede  Steel  Co -  Alton.  Ill Electric  arc .   . 

Latrobe  Steel  Co Latrobe,  Pa Electric  arc.  yacuum  induction. 


Lukens  Steel  Co Coatesviile.  Pa Electric  arc. 


.do. 


McLouth  Steel  Corp Trenton,  Detroit  and  Gibraltar,  Mich 

r*ational  Forge  Co... Irvine.  Erie  and  Titusville,  Pa do 

NVF  Co  ;  Sharon  Steel  Corp -.    Farrell.  Pa.;  Union  and  New  Market,  N.J.  (Union  Steel  Corp.)  .        do 

Phoenix  Steel  Corp. Claymont,  Del.  and  Pfioenixville,  Pa Electric  arc,  Basic  open  hearth 

Republic  Steel  Corp    Masslllon  and  Canton,  Ohio — Central  Alloy  District;  Brooklyn,  Electric  arc.  vacuum  melt 

N.Y.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.— Steel  and  Tubes  electrode. 
Division;  Masslllon.  Ohio — Union  Drawn  Division;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  and  Gadsden,  Ala.— Bolt  and   Nut  Division; 
Chicago.  III.— A.  FInkI  &  Sons  Co. 


Teladyne,  Inc.:  Teledyne 
Columbia — Summenll  Vasco 
Metals  Corp. 


Texas  Steel  Co 

Timken  Co.  (The). 


Teledyne  Columbia— Summenll — Carnegie  and  Scottsdale, 
Pa.  and  Union  City.  Calif.  Vasco  Metals  Corp.:  Monroe,  N.C. 
(Teledyne  Allvac)  and  Latrobe.  Pa.  (Teledyne  Vasco). 


Electric  arc,  electric  induction, 
vacuum  arc.  vacuum  melting 
electrode. 


Fort  Worth  Tex    Electric  arc. ..  

Canton  and  Wooster.Ohio Electric  arc,  vacuum  melting 

electrode. 


United  Slates  Steel  Corp. 


Wallace  Murray  Corp.  Simonds 
Steel  Division. 


Duquesne,  Pa.  and  South  Chicago.  Ill  ,  Homestead  works  and 
Ellwood  City,  Pa,  Gary,  Ind..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Waukegan.  HI 
Lockport,  NY ... 


Electric  arc. 


Electric  arc.  electric  induction, 
consumable  electrode. 


Washington  Steel  Corp  ..     .        Washington  and  Houston.  Pa,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (Calstnp    Electric  arc. 

Steel  Corp  ). 

Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel  Corp Allenport,  Pa Basic  open  hearth,  BOF. 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.:  Warren,  Ohio Basic  open  hearth,  BOF. 

Van  Huttel  Tube  Corp. 


Stainless  steels,  bars,  wire,  shapes  (angles),  billets. 
.  Welded  mechanical  tubing. 

.  Continuous  weld  and  electric-weld  mechanical  tubing. 

.  High  speed  steels,  high  alloy  steels,  extrusion  die  steels,  die 
casting  and  die  forging  steels,  plastic  mold  steels,  tool  steels, 
wear-resistant  steels,  vacuum-melted  specialty  and  high 
temperature  alloys,  heat-  and  corrosion-resistant  steels  and 
high  strength  steels. 

.  Clad  steel  plates  including  but  not  limited  to  stainless,  nicke 
n^onel,  iconel  and  ccpper  cladding  on  all  types  of  carbon  an 
alloy  backing  steel. 

.  Stainless  sheared  plates,  hot  rolled  and  cold  rolled  sheets  and 
strip. 

.  Stainless  steel  ingots  and  forgings;  steel  castings. 

.  Stainless  steel  strip  and  welded  stainless  tubing. 

.  Stainless  clad  steels  and  mechanical  and  pressure  tubing. 
Alloy,  stainless  and  vacuum-melted  steels  in  semi-tinished, 
bars,  sheet  and  strip,  and  plates;  stainless-clad  sheets 
and  strip;  carbon  and  stainless  mechanical  and  pressure 
pipe  and  tubing ;  stainless  steel  cold  finished  bars;  stainless 
steel  bolt  and  nut  products;  tool  steel;  not  work  die  steels 
for  closed  die  forging  industry:  specialty  products  for  plastc 
mold  and  die  casting  industries. 
Stainless  cold  hnished  bars,  seamless  pipe,  mechanical  and 
pressure  tubing,  forgings,  plates,  sheets,  cold  drawn  shapes, 
drill  rod,  precision  ground  tool  steel,  ground  bars,  tool  bits, 
ultra  high  strength  steels,  vacuum-melted  metals,  reactive 
and  refractory  metals. 

.  Stainless  hot  rolled  bars  and  castings. 
Stainless  tube  rounds,  wire  rods,  hot  rolled  and  cold  finished 
bars,  tool  steal  forgings,  seamless  mechanical  and  pressure 
tubing. 
Stainless  sheets,  plates,  strip,  pipe  and  wire,  mechanical  and 

pressure  tubing 
Stainless  sheared  plates,  forgings.  tool  steel,  hot  rolled  and 
cold  hnished  bars,  hot  rolled  sheets,  hot  and  cold  rolled 
strip. 
Stainless,  slabs  and  cold   rolled  sheets  and  strip,  titanium 
sheeis  and  strip 

Seamless  mechanical  and  piessure  tubing. 
Mechanical  and  pressure  tubing. 


Note:  This  table  includes  only  companies  wiih  steel-melting  capacity. 


Sales  and  earnings  growth  for  most  of  the 
11  selected  companies  was  quite  pronounced 
during  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  the 
period,  but  thereafter  a  leveling  off  occurred 
In  most  instances,  and  with  a  few  exceptions, 
earnings  declined  during  1969-70.  Two  of  the 
companies  Issued  deficit  reports  for  last  year, 
and  It  should  also  be  noted  that  at  least  two 
privately  owned  specialty  steel  firms  not  re- 
pMDrtlng  publicly  were  also  In  the  red. 

EMPLOTMENT    LOSSES    AKD    SHUTDOWNS 

The  specialty  steel  industry's  troubles  have 
been  manifested  In  more  than  balance  sheets 
and  Income  statements.  The  Ices  of  steel - 
workers  Jobs  has  been  of  particular  concern. 
For  Instance,  the  number  of  hourly  em- 
ployees at  Armco's  Advanced  Materials  Di- 
vision In  Baltimore.  Maryland  Is  down  by  40 
per  cent  from  Its  peak,  and  temporary  shut- 
downs have  not  been  uncommon  within  the 
past  few  years.  At  one  time  last  fall,  Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum's  Bar  Products  Division  plant 
at  Dunnklrk.  New  York  was  operating  with 
roughly  56  per  cent  of  Its  normal  work  force, 
and  although  a  degree  of  Improvement  re- 
sulted with  hedge-buying  activity,  some 
workers  called  back  have  been  furloughed 
once  again.  At  various  times,  employment  at 
Latrobe  has  been  down  to  1,700  men  from  a 
normal  level  of  2.200.  In  October  of  last 
year,  Carpenter  was  forced  to  permanently 
cease  operations  at  a  90-man  stainless  wire 
mill  In  North  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  In  ad- 
dition, at  least  five  companies  have  left  the 
tool  steel  segment  of  the  Indtistry;  they  are 
Henry  Dlsston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Vulcan-Cruclble  Steel  Co..  AJlqulppa, 
Pennsylvania;  Mldvale  Steel  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania;  Plrth  Sterling  Co..  Pitts- 
burgh. Pennsylvania;  Heller  Brothers  Co.. 
Newark.  New  Jersey. 

INCBE.<iSED   COSTS   OF    RAW    MATERIALS 

While  the  products  that  specialty  steel 
producers  sell  have  met  with  a  lower  level  of 
market  demand  and  increased  Import  com- 
petition, the  prices  of  raw  materials  and 
services  they  purchase  have  undergone  a 
substantial  price  inflation.  Reduced  earn- 
ings in  the  specialty  steel  business,  therefore 
have  reflected  lower  levels  of  production  and 


shipments  activity,  on  the  one  band,  and 
worsening  cost  structures  on  the  other.  The 
principal  raw  materials  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  specialty  steels,  such  as  chro- 
mium, nickel,  and  manganese,  come  almost 
entirely  from  foreign  sources,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  their  availability  and  market  prices 
In  recent  years  points  up  the  cost  problems 
facing  specialty  steel  producers. 

chromium:  soviet  union  is  principal 
supplier 

Chromium,  which  represents  the  principal 
alloying  element  In  stainless  steel  and  Is  used 
In  other  si>eclaltles  to  Increase  hardenablllty 
and  Improved  abrasion  resistance  and  car- 
burlzatlon.  Is  found  In  Rhodesia,  South 
Africa,  the  Soviet  Union,  Turkey  and  Iran. 
Before  1966,  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
chrome  ore  came  from  Rhodesia.  However, 
with  the  ImpHXltlon  of  sanctions  In  1966.  our 
supplies  from  that  source  were  completely 
cut  off.  Two  American  companies,  Union  Car- 
bide and  Foote  Mineral,  operated  mines  in 
Rhodesia.  At  present,  the  Rhodeslan  govern- 
ment operates  these  mines,  but  the  two 
American  companies  have  not  been  expro- 
priated, and  there  Is  every  Indication  that 
when  the  sanctions  are  lifted  the  mines  will 
be  operated  again  by  their  owners.  The  Rho- 
deslan dep>o6lts  are  the  largest  and  richest 
known  to  exist  In  the  world.  The  ratio  of 
chrome  to  Iron  Is  3.5  to  1  and,  In  some  In- 
stances, as  high  as  4  to  1.  The  structure  of 
the  ore  Is  large  and  lumpy,  and  as  such.  It 
produces  a  highly  desirable  ferrochrome  prod- 
uct, which  Is  about  70  per  cent  chrome. 

Since  1966,  the  greater  portion  of  our 
chrome  ore  has  come  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ore  deposits  there  are  extensive  and  rich, 
running  between  three  and  four  parts  chrome 
to  one  part  Iron,  which  at  times  makes  It 
comparable  to  the  Rhodeslan  ore. 

In  1970,  the  United  States  Imported  a  total 
of  1,405,000  tons  of  chrome  ore.  This  was  In 
three  categories:  below  40  per  cent  chrome, 
between  40  jier  cent  and  46  per  cent,  and 
above  46  per  cent  chrome.  Almost  all  of  the 
ore  In  the  below  40  percent  category  Is  used 
by  the  chemical  Industry  and  for  refrac- 
tories. The  steel  Industry,  for  the  most  jjart. 


uses  the  ore  above  46  per  cent  and  some  of 
the  material  between  40  per  cent  and  46  per 
cent.  The  Soviet  Union  supplied  409,000  tons 
of  the  better  than  46  per  cent  ore.  This  com- 
pared with  135,000  tons  from  Turkey.  97,000 
tons  from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
31.000  tons  from  Iran  and  31,000  tons  from 
Pakistan.  Thus,  the  Soviet  Union,  account- 
ing for  58  F>er  cent  of  our  Imports,  Is  by  far 
the  principal  supplier  of  high  grade  chrome 
ore  to  the  specialty  steel  Industry. 

Ferrochrome  Is  made  In  this  country  from 
chrome  ore  by  the  electric  furnace  process. 
The  largest  manufacturers  are  Union  Car- 
bide, Alrco,  Inc..  and  Foote  Mineral.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Imports  of  chrome  ore,  ferro- 
chrome Is  ImjKirted  In  substantial  quantities. 
In  1969,  such  Imports  amounted  to  61.000 
tons,  of  which  26.000  tons  came  from  South 
Africa.  There  are  Indications  that  more  fer- 
rochrome win  be  Imported  and  less  will  be 
manufactured  here.  Since  all  of  the  ore  Is 
Imported,  It  makes  economic  sense  to  have 
the  ferrochrome  processed  at  the  mlneslte 
and  the  finished  product  shipped  to  the 
consumer. 

increases  in  chromium  prices 

The  price  of  ferrochrome  has  Increased 
substantially  In  the  last  two  years.  In  Janu- 
ary. 1969,  low  carbon  ferrochrome  sold  for 
23  cents  per  pound  of  contained  chromium, 
and  by  January,  1971,  this  figure  had  risen 
to  38  cents  p)er  pound,  an  Increase  of  65  per 
cent.  Other  types  of  chromium,  such  as  chro- 
mium silicon  (containing  40  per  cent  chro- 
mium, 43  per  cent  silicon,  and  12  per  cent 
Iron)  rose  In  price  between  January,  1969 
and  July,  1970  from  12.5  cents  per  pound  to 
17  cents  per  pound,  or  36  per  cent.  Charge 
chrome,  which  makes  up  a  substantial  vol- 
ume of  the  burden  for  stainless  steel,  rose 
In  price  over  the  same  period  from  16.5  cents 
F>er  pound  to  25  cents  per  pound,  an  Increase 
of  51  per  cent. 

THE    SANCTIONS    AGAINST    RHODESIA 

Recently,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
moves  to  lift  the  sanctions  against  Rhode- 
sia, which  would  allow  the  United  States  to 
resume    trade   with   that   country   and  again 
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obtain  Its  rich  chrome  ore.  There  have  been 
reports  that  the  British  government  will  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  solution  of  Its  problems 
with  the  Rhodeslans  and  resume  trade  some- 
time this  year.  On  the  American  side,  a 
number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  to  resume  trade  with  Rhodesia.  One 
of  these  H.R.  5445,  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  (Tolllns  (R-Texas) 
on  March  3,  1971.  reads:  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to 
prevent  the  Imposition  thereunder  of  any 
prohibition  on  the  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  any  strategic  and  critical 
material  from  any  free  world  country  for 
so  long  as  the  Importation  of  like  material 
from  any  Communist  country  Is  not  prohib- 
ited by  law." 

If  this  move  Is  successful.  It  Is  virtu- 
ally certain  that  the  price  i>ald  for  Rhodeslan 
ore  Will  be  lower  than  that  which  Is  currently 
paid  for  ore  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  thus 
it  will  be  possible  to  decrease  the  price  of 
ferrochrome  to  the  specialty  steel  Industry. 

NICKEL:    CANADA   IS   NO.    1    SOURCE 

In  addition  to  chromium,  nickel  Is  an  ele- 
ment used  in  substantial  quantities  in  the 
production  of  stainless  steel.  Generally  it  rep- 
resents a  little  less  than  half  the  amount  of 
chromium.  One  of  the  more  popular  tyjjes 
of  stainless  steel  Is  the  18-8,  which  contains 
18  per  cent  chromium  and  8  per  cent  nickel. 
In  addition  to  Its  use  In  stainless,  nickel 
simplifies  heat  treatment  and  makes  steel 
particularly  suited  for  case  hardening  to  In- 
crease Its  resistance  to  wear  and  fatigue. 

A  number  of  ixjuntries  throughout  the 
world  produce  nickel,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
and  richest  source  Is  Canada,  which  provides 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply from  ores  rangflng  as  high  as  4  per  cent 
In  nickel  content,  although  the  average  Is 
closer  to  2  per  cent.  The  deposits  are  located 
In  Sudbury,  Ontario,  where  both  Interna- 
tional Nickel  and  Falconbrldge  have  mines. 
There  is  also  a  significant  deposit  in  Mani- 
toba. The  largest  producer  is  International 
Nickel  with  a  cajjaclty  of  some  600  million 
pounds  per  year.  Palconbridge  is  rated  at  100 
m;lUon  pounds,  and  Sherrltt  Gordon's  capac- 
ity Is  some  30  million  pounds.  There  are  some 
nickel  mines  In  the  United  States;  these  are 
located  In  Oregon  and  are  operated  by  the 
Hanna  Mining  Company.  Their  capacity, 
however,  is  relatively  small,  amounting  to 
at)out  30  million  pounds  p>er  year. 

The  Canadian  nickel,  for  the  mcst  part.  Is 
produced  from  sulphide  ores  leached  by  an 
ammonia  process,  which  takes  off  the  iron 
and  copper  and  leaves  virtually  pure  electro- 
lytic nickel. 

Nickel  is  found  In  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  These  Include 
the  Soviet  Union,  (which  has  a  large  sul- 
phide deposit  In  the  area  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Finland),  Australia,  New  Cale- 
donia, Colombia,  Indonesia  and  Cuba.  For 
the  most  part,  the  nickel  mining  operations 
In  these  countries  are  open  pit,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  deep  shaft  mines  in  Canada, 
and  their  ores  are  laterltlc,  ranging  from  0.8 
per  cent  to  2.2  per  cent  In  nickel  content. 
They  are  concentrated  In  the  final  product,  a 
ferronlckel  with  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
nickel  and  about  70  per  cent  Iron. 

INCREASED    NICKEL    PRICES 

At  the  present  time,  there  seems  to  be  no 
problem  about  the  world's  supply  of  this 
metal,  but  there  have  been  substantial  In- 
creases In  price  during  the  last  three  years. 
Between  December,  1968  and  January,  1969. 
the  price  rose  from  97  cents  to  $1.03  per 
pound.  After  labor  negotiations  were  con- 
cluded In  November,  1969,  the  price  was  in- 
creased to  $1.28  per  pound,  and  In  October, 
1970  It  rose  to  $1.33  p>er  pound.  The  laterltlc 
nickel  sells  for  $1.30  per  pound. 

In  the  18-8  steels  there  are  180  pounds  of 
nickel  charged  per  ton;    100  pounds  comes 
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from  scrap  and  80  (wunds  from  prime  nickel, 
usually  10  pounds  are  electrolytic  nickel  and 
70  pounds  are  ferronlckel.  Thus,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  Increase  of  36  cents  per  pound 
during  the  last  three  years  has  had  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  costs. 

BRAZIL    AND    GABON    ARK    CHIEF    SOURCES    OF 
.  MANGANESE 

Manganese  Is  used  In  virtually  all  grades 
of  stainless  steel,  usually  to  the  extent  of  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  content.  There  are  a 
number  of  fairly  large  deposits  In  the  United 
States  located  In  Wyoming,  Nevada  and 
Maine.  However,  the  manganese  content  Is 
less  than  10  per  cent,  and  at  the  current 
price,  it  would  not  be  economical  to  mine  and 
concentrate  these  ores. 

With  Imports  the  total  source  of  supply 
used  In  this  country,  the  largest  tonnages 
have  come  In  from  Brazil  and  Gabon.  In 
1970,  of  a  total  of  847.000  tons,  292.000  tons 
came  from  Brazil  and  261,000  tons  from 
Gabon.  U.S.  Steel  has  a  49  per  cent  interest 
In  a  large  deposit  of  rich  ore  In  Gabon;  It 
runs  to  more  than  50  per  cent  manganese. 
In  Bnzll,  Bethlehem  Steel  owns  a  49  per 
cent  Interest  In  an  extensive  ore  deposit,  the 
manganese  content  of  its  ore  running  to  47 
per  cent.  Other  significant  tonnages  of  man- 
ganese were  Imported  from  South  Africa, 
66,000  t;ons;  India  37,000  tons;  the  Congo, 
33,000  tons,  down  from  105,000  tons  in  1969; 
Ghana,  36,000  tons;  and  Australia,  33,000 
tons.  In  addition  to  the  lmp>orts  of  ore,  some 
223,000  tons  of  ferromanganese  were  ini- 
ported.  This  came  principally  from  Prance, 
where  U.S.  Steel  has  a  27  per  cent  Interest 
In  a  ferromanganese  manufactvu'er  called 
Utro. 

In  the  United  States,  ferromanganese  Is 
made  In  blast  furnaces  and  electric  furnaces. 
Both  U.S.  Steel  and  Bethlehem  operate  blast 
furnaces,  and  Union  Carbide  and  Alrco  are 
the  principal  electric  furnace  manufacturers. 
In  1969,  some  750  million  pounds  were  pro- 
duced In  blast  ftimaces  and  400  million 
jx>unds  by  the  electric  furnace  process. 

MANGANESE   PRICES 

During  the  past  six  years  the  price  of  ferro- 
manganese has  come  down  and  then  risen 
again.  Ferromanganese  is  divided  Into  two 
types:  medium  carbon  (80  per  cent  to  85  per 
cent  manganese)  and  low  carbon  (85  per 
cent  to  90  j>er  cent  manganese),  with  the 
majority  of  sales  made  In  the  medium  car- 
bon product.  The  trends  In  prices  for  both 
products  during  1965-1971  ase  indicated  In 
the  following  table: 

FLUCTUATIONS  IN  FERROMANGANESE  PRICES 
(Cents  per  pound  of  contained  manganese) 
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Date  of  price  change 


Medium 

carbon 

manganese 


Low 

carbon 

manganese 


January  1965  . 
February  1965. 

June  1965 

April  1966 

January  1968 

July  1969 

January  1970.. 
January  1971.. 


18.0 

24.5 

17.4 

23.9 

15.8 

23.9 

16.5 

23.5 

17.0 

25.0 

17.75 

27.4 

18.5 

28.65 

19.5 

30.5 

The  price  of  medium  carbon  ferroman- 
ganese has  increased  very  little  over  the  last 
six  years,  rising  from  18  cents  to  19.5  cents. 
Low  carbon  ferromanganese,  however,  has 
fluctuated  from  24.5  cents  to  30.5  cents,  an 
Increase  of  about  25  per  cent. 

PRICE  INCREASES  IN  OTHER  ALLOTS 

In  terms  of  their  total  tonnage,  chromium, 
nickel,  and  manganese  are  the  principal  spe- 
cialty steel  alloys,  but  other  elements,  al- 
though required  In  smaller  amounts,  have 
essential  uses  and  have  undergone  substan- 
tial price  increase  In  recent  years. 


PRICE  INCREASES  IN  SELECTED  ALLOYS,  196&-71 
(Prices  per  pound  of  contained  metall 


Alloy 


Ittt 


1971 


Percent 
increase 


Vanadium J2.78  K 12           48.2 

Tungsten 3.26  4.60             41.1 

Columblum 3.89  5.25            35.0 

Cobalt 1.65  Zm           33.3 

Molybdenum 2.04           2.21 8J 

Vanadium  Is  used  in  tool  steels,  and  with 
chrome  and  molybdenum  In  high  tempera- 
ture steels.  Tungsten  is  used  extensively  In 
high  speed  steels  to  obtain  hot  strength  and 
hardness,  and  In  tools,  as  tungsten  carbide,  It 
provides  shaping  and  cutting  ability.  Colum- 
bltim  is  used  largely  in  the  stainless  grades 
to  Improve  the  corrosion  resistance  of  welded 
structures.  Cobalt  is  added  to  certain  heat 
resisting  steels  to  increase  their  high-tem- 
perature strength,  and  It  also  has  applica- 
tions In  high-strength  aerospace  steels  and 
permanent  magnet  steels.  Molybdenimi  In- 
creases the  high-temperature  tensile  and 
creep  strengths  of  ferrous  alloys,  as  well  as  the 
corrosion  reslstancje  of  high-chrome  and 
chrome-nickel  steels. 

THREE    SOURCES    OF    STAINLESS    STEEL    SCRAP 

Stainless  steel  scrap  can  be  divided  into 
three  classifications,  depending  on  Its  source: 
home  or  in-house  scrap  that  Is  generated  In 
the  steel  mill  Itself,  Industrial  scrap  that 
comes  from  the  manufacture  of  products  us- 
ing stainless  steel,  and  obsolete  scrap  that 
results  from  salvage  when  these  products  are 
discarded.  The  amount  of  yield  on  stainless  Is 
sometimes  as  low  as  60  per  cent  from  the 
ingot  to  finished  steel  products,  so  that  spe- 
cialty steel  producers  generate  considerable 
In-house  scrap.  Principal  sources  of  Industrial 
scrap  are  the  automotive  Industry,  which  uses 
a  great  deal  of  stainless  for  wheel  covers  and 
trim,  the  appliance  Industry,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  stainless  fiatware.  The  areas  in 
which  much  of  the  Industrial  scrap  Is  gen- 
erated are  Grenada.  Mississippi,  where  North 
American  Rockwell  has  a  large  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  wheel  covers; 
Oneida,  New  York,  where  much  of  the  stain- 
less fiatware  Is  manufactured;  Detroit, 
Milwaukee  and  Dayton.  Scrap  from  obsolete 
material  has  been  growing  in  the  last  few 
years,  as  more  stainless  steel  Items  are  being 
discarded. 

The  average  charge  In  the  furnace  for  a 
heat  of  stainless  steel  consists  of  approxi- 
mately one-tlilrd  mill  generated  scrap,  one- 
third  purchase  scrap,  and  one-third  virgin 
material.  In  the  production  of  the  most 
popular  stainless  grades,  the  charge  consists 
of  1,600  pounds  of  Iron,  400  pounds  of 
chrome,  and  200  pounds  of  nickel. 

PRICES    OF    STAINLESS    STEEL    SCRAP 

Stainless  steel  scrap  prices  have  fluctuated 
violently  In  the  past  five  years.  They  rose 
from  a  low  of  a  little  more  than  $200  a  ton 
In  early  1965  to  a  high  of  over  $500  a  ton 
In  late  1969.  Since  that  time,  with  the  drop 
in  stainless  production,  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  demand  for  scrap,  with  a  con- 
sequent decline  In  price.  In  July,  1970,  the 
average  price  for  18-8  nickel  chrome  scrap 
delivered  at  Pittsburgh  was  $340  a  ton;  In 
September,  Jt  was  $300  a  ton;  in  January. 
1971,  It  was  back  to  $340  a  ton;  by  April  It 
had  declined  to  $300  a  ton,  and  In  July.  1971 
it  fell  to  somewhere  between  $250  and  $260 
a  ton. 

Scrap  Is  generated  completely  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  price  depends  on  the 
level  of  activity  In  the  stainless  steel  segment 
of  the  Industry.  When  output  is  high,  all  of 
the  producers  are  In  the  market  for  substan- 
tial tonnages,  and  this  drives  up  the  price, 
as  It  did  In  late  1969.  The  present  market 
price  of  scrap  is  a  factor  on  the  positive  side 
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for  the  st&loleas  steel  Industry,  but  It  can 
be  expected  that  this  price  will  rl<e  when 
production  increases. 

VOLUNTA«T     QUOTAS POSSIBLZ     SOLUTION 

In  mld-19€8,  while  Congressional  support 
for  a  mandatory  quota  bill  on  steel  Imports 
was  growing,  the  Japanese  and  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  voiced  their  In- 
tentions of  placing  voluntary  quotas  on  their 
steel  exports  to  the  United  States.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  definite  proposals  were 
made  whereby  the  Japanese  and  the  EEC 
would  each  restrict  their  steel  shipments 
here  to  5,750,000  net  tons,  and  based  on  this 
proposal  total  world  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  to  be  held  to  about  14  million 
net  tons  in  1969,  with  a  5  per  cent  Increase 
in  each  of  the  fc^owlng  years. 

On  the  subject  of  product  mix,  the  pro- 
posals were  somewhat  loosely  worded,  stating 
that  the  countries  involvwd  would  try  to 
maintain  their  product  mix  In  a{^roxlmate- 
ly  the  same  tonnages  as  previously,  or  that 
they  would  not  change  It  greatly.  This  to 
some  extent  left  the  door  open  to  a  shift 
In  the  composition  of  steel  exports  to  this 
country,  and  although  their  total  volume 
has  been  reduced,  more  expensive  steel  prod- 
ucts, Including  specialty  steels,  have  been 
imported  In  Increasing  tonnages.  Conse- 
quently, the  voluntary  restraint  programs 
have  intensified  the  competitive  problems  In 
selected  steel  markets,  Including  those  for 
specially  steels. 

Presently,  negotiations  are  In  progress  to 
extend  the  voluntary  quota  arrangement 
for  the  next  two  years.  One  of  the  main 
points  under  discussion  is  the  product  mix, 
particularly  in  regard  to  specialty  steels.  If 
tb's  can  be  satisfactorily  resolved.  It  could 
help  materially  In  easing  the  crisis  facing 
specialty  steels  today. 


PCBS:    PERSISTENT  POISON 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  i»ew  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2  years  I  have  attempted  to  get  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  to  take  the 
necessary  preventive  action  that  would 
safeguard  our  health  and  our  environ- 
ment from  an  extremely  persistent, 
highly  toxic  industrial  chemical — poly- 
chlorinated  biphenyl — PCB. 

Manufactured  in  the  United  States 
solely  by  the  Monsanto  Co..  PCB's  are  ex- 
tremely toxic  to  animal  life,  cause  birds 
to  lay  eggs  with  shells  too  thin  to  pro- 
tect the  embryos  they  enclose,  and  have 
a  deleterious  effect  on  the  reproductive 
capacity  of  animals. 

But  by  far  the  most  frightening  hazard 
is  the  effect  of  PCB's  on  human  beings. 
Polychlorlnated  biphenyls  may  be  taken 
into  the  body  by  direct  action  upon  the 
skin,  as  a  vapor  through  the  respiratory 
tract,  or  through  the  contamination  of 
the  food  supply.  The  effect  on  the  skin 
is  chloracne;  the  early  symptoms  of 
which  are  pimples  and  dark  pigmenta- 
tion, later,  more  serious  eruptions.  Per- 
sons who  have  been  continuously  exposed 
to  PCBs  may  suffer  nausea,  vomiting,  loss 
of  weight,  edema  and  abdominal  pain, 
increased  respiration,  lowered  blood  cell 
count,  and  inhibition  of  the  carbohydrate 
metabolism.  More  serious  effects  are 
those  on  the  kidneys.  The  principal  ef- 
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feet,  however,  is  on  the  liver — possibly 
leading  to  atrophy,  followed  by  death. 

Yet  despite  the  severe  hazards  of  this 
chemical,  the  Federal  Government  has 
displayed  a  callous  disregard  for  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare  and  has  taken 
none  of  the  necessary  actions  to  forestall 
serious  PCB-contamination. 

The  result  of  this  inaction  are  now 
tragically  clear.  In  recent  months  we 
have  witnessed  an  unprecedented  number 
of  occurrences  of  PCB-contamination  of 
our  food  supply. 

Two  recent  articles  point  out  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  this  contamination  and 
the  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  it.  The  first  is  by  Joe  Plchirallo 
and  appeared  In  the  September  3  Science 
magazine.  The  other  is  a  column  by 
Robert  Walters  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  SUr  on  September 
23.  I  commend  these  articles  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues ; 

(From  Science  magazine,  Sept.  3,   1971] 

PCBs:    LXAKS  OF  Toxic   Substancxs   Raisks 

Issue   or   Eftzcts,   Rioulation 

(By  Joe  Plchirallo) 

Sharp  criticism  of  federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies has  followed  In  the  wake  of  a  bizarre 
contamination  of  poultry  feed  marketed  In  a 
part  of  southeastern  United  States.  The  con- 
troversy reached  full  steam  on  18  August 
when  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
(PDA)  meekly  acknowledged  that  a  shipment 
of  some  60,000  eggs  contaminated  with  toxic 
polychlorlnated  blphenyls  (PCB's)  escaped 
federal  inspectors  and  apparently  got  into 
the  stomachs  of  Washington,  D.C.,  area  resi- 
dents. The  announcement  came  on  the  heels 
of  PDAs  seizure  of  another  batch  of  PCB- 
contamlnated  eggs  (75.000)  on  13  August— 
almost  a  month  after  the  Initial  discovery 
that  PCB's  had  gotten  Into  fish  meal  eaten 
by  millions  of  chickens  In  ten  southeastern 
states. 

Besides  possibly  threatening  human  health 
through  direct  contamination,  PCB's  are  con- 
sidered a  long-term  potential  hazard  to  the 
environment.  In  the  United  States,  PCB's 
are  produced  solely  as  a  heat  transfer  mecha- 
nism and  an  Insulating  fluid,  particularly  In 
cooling  systems  and  big  power  transformers 
In  response  to  mounting  evidence  that  PCB's 
are  a  potential  hazard,  the  single  U.S.  manu- 
facturer of  PCB's.  Monsanto  Chemical  Com- 
pany, In  order  to  restrict  their  release  into 
the  environment  has  limited  the  chemicals- 
uses  to  sealed  systems.  In  the  past,  Mon- 
santo widely  produced  PCBs  as  an  additive 
in  such  things  as  sealants,  rubber,  paints, 
plastics,  adheslves,  printing  ink,  and 
insecticides. 

Infiltration  of  PCB's  Into  the  environment 
occurs  mainly  in  three  ways 

Prom  accidental  leaks  in  Industrial  equip- 
ment, such  as  heat-transfer  systems: 

Through  the  weathering  or  friction  wear- 
ing of  the  many  materials  that  have  PCB's 
as  an  Ingredient.  (Since  they  are  fire  resist- 
ant. PCB's  usually  remain  Intact  even  as  a 
waste  product.) 

Through  Interaction  with  food  products  In 
their  uses  as  an  Ingredient  In  substances  like 
paint  and  plastic. 

Before  the  fisii  meal  contamination  inci- 
dent, however,  PCB's  were  virtually  unknown 
except  to  a  few  scientists  and  some  profes- 
sional e«ivlronment*U«u.  Critics  have  now 
become  quite  vocal  In  warning  about  the 
ihre»t  of  PCB's,  and,  more  Important,  they 
have  expressed  doubt  about  the  ability  and 
desire  of  federal  agencies  to  effectively  shield 
the  consumer  and  the  environment  from  the 
potenUal  long-term  dangers  of  thousands  of 
synthetic  chemicals 

The  controversy  U  fueled  by  a  basic  dls- 
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agreement  among  the  participants  as  to  the 
precise  threat  PCB's  pose  to  human  health 
and  the  envtroioment.  Federal  officials,  while 
acknowledging  a  problem,  do  not  feel  that 
PCB's  are  a  serious  enough  hazard  to  Justify 
major  governmental  acUon.  Rese«irch  on  com- 
position of  PCB's  and  toxicity  Is  very  Incom- 
plete. The  actual  composition  of  their  prod- 
uct Is  known  only  by  Monsanto.  F^esent 
evidence  Indicates  that  severe  injury  or  death 
from  short-term  exposure  to  PCB's  Is  un- 
likely. Like  8o  many  other  environmental 
hazards,  the  potential  PCB  danger  Is  long- 
term,  low-level  exposure,  perhaps  making  it 
difficult  for  "crlsils  prone"  regulatory  agencies 
to  respond  in  a  big  way  now.  Except  for  iso- 
lated accidents,  federal  officials  contend, 
PCB's  in  their  present  application  wlU  not 
get  Into  the  environment  or  the  food  chain 
in  harmful  amounts. 

Prom  an  mdustrlal  standpoint,  PCB  Is  con- 
sidered very  valuable,  noainly  for  its  Incredi- 
ble persistence  as  a  chemical,  being  capable 
of  withstanding  temperatures  of  up  to  leoO'P 
(870''C).  Uke  DDT— another,  related  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon — PCB's  are  fat-soluble 
but  do  not  dissolve  in  water.  For  these  rea- 
sons, industry  holds  that  PCB's  are  In  fact 
■safety"  chemicals  that  are  needed  In  popu- 
lated aresA  to  reduce  the  chances  of  acci- 
dental explosions,  eeqaecially  In  big  power 
transformers.  It  Is  this  very  persistence  of 
PCB's  that  makes  them  a  great  concern  to 
envlronmentalUts.  PCB's  have  been  detected 
throughout  the  world  In  fish,  birds,  water- 
ways, and  humans.  In  a  study  released  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA), 
PCB's  were  detected  In  samples  of  human 
fatty  tissue  with  concentrations  as  high  as 
250  parts  per  million  (ppm) , 

Etesplte  Monsanto's  assurances  that  the 
present  usee  of  PCB's  are  safe,  critics  say  the 
recent  fish  meal  Incident  vividly  illustrates 
that  use  of  PCB's  In  any  form  is  too  risky  to 
permit.  Leading  the  fight  against  PCB's  are 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  and  New 
York  DemocraUc  Congressman  William  Fltts 
Ryan.  They  argue  that,  even  if  Monsanto  can 
stop  PCB's  from  getting  Into  the  environ- 
ment, products  containing  them  are  in  wide 
use  and  will  continue  to  disperse  PCB's  In 
the  environment  in  harmful  amounts.  The 
government  should  act  now.  Nader  asserts, 
to  ascertain  where  PCB's  have  been  used  be- 
fore they  cause  serious  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment and  get  Into  the  food  chain. 

Besides  the  fish  meal  Incident,  there  have 
been  two  other  hazardous  leaks  of  PCBs  In 
the  past  2  years.  One  of  these  accldenu.  In 
Japan  In  1968,  resulted  In  300  people  de- 
veloping a  severe  skin  disease  and  in  babies 
showing  symptoms  of  chloroblphenyl  poi- 
soning. Indeed,  the  preliminary  research, 
though  Incomplete,  makes  Nader's  anxiety 
about  PCB's  potential  danger  quite  plausible. 
University  of  California  research  ecologist 
Robert  Risebrough.  one  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities on  PCB's  says  that  while  the  effecU 
of  PCB's  on  humans  are  undetermined,  the 
contajnlnants  In  PCB's  are  "among  the  most 
poisonous  compounds  known. "  Tests  of 
PCB's  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Florida  laboratory  revealed  the 
chemical  killed  one-half  of  the  test  popula- 
tion of  pink  shrimp  exposed  to  1  ppm  and 
similarly  killed  samples  of  white  shrimp. 
These  tests.  EPA's  Thomas  Duke  told  Sci- 
ence, Indicate  that  PCB's  are  a  "potential 
threat  to  the  environment."  Monsanto,  how- 
ever, has  reported  that  Its  own  tests  have 
shown  "no  adverse  effects"  to  rats  or  other 
laboratory  species  fed  PCB's  In  amounts  up 
to  100  ppm  This  conflicts  with  tesu  repeated 
by  others  that  have  linked  repeated  dosages 
of  PCB's  to  liver  damage  in  mice  and  lower 
fertility  in  birds. 

In  fact,  the  recent  contamination  at  the 
North  Carolina  plant  that  manufactures  fish 
meal  was  detected  only  after  the  hatchabll- 
Ity  of  eggs  from  chickens  fed  the  meal  began 
to  diminish  alarmingly. 
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The  PCB's  were  traced  to  a  leak  In  a  pipe 
In  the  cooling  system  at  the  fish  meal  plant. 
Although  the  leak  began  In  late  April,  PCB's 
were  allowed  to  drip  Into  the  fish  meal  until 
the  defect  was  discovered  In  mid-July.  In 
the  Intervening  period  of  2U,  months,  ap- 
proximately 16,000  tons  of  nsh  meal  had 
been  distributed  to  more  than  60  companies 
In  ten  states.  One  of  the  purchasers  of  the 
fish  meal.  Holly  Famos,  the  nation's  largest 
poultry  producer,  voluntarily  slaughtered 
77,000  fowl  after  discovering  PCB's  in 
amounts  above  those  deemed  safe,  reportedly 
as  high  as  40  ppm.  In  the  meantime,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultiu'e  undertook 
its  own  teets  of  poultry  that  had  been  fed 
the  fish  meal.  On  29  July,  USDA  said  that  Its 
tests  turned  up  no  evidence  that  chickens 
given  the  contaminated  meal  were  unsafe. 
The  chickens  In  the  ten-state  area,  USDA 
reported,  were  "wholesome,"  and  the  con- 
sumer could  continue  to  eat  chickens  "with 
confidence."  But  this  did  not  explain  why 
chickens  at  Holly  Farms  contained  unsafe 
amounts  of  PCB's.  In  response  to  this  ap- 
peirent  disparity,  Harry  Mussman,  director  of 
USDA '8  laboratory  service  division,  told  Sci- 
ence that  the  department  "surmised"  that 
Holly  Farms  got  an  "extremely  contami- 
nated" batch  of  fish  meal  while  the  other 
producers  did  not. 

CONTAMINATED    EGOS    SEIZED 

Two  weeks  later,  on  13  August.  FDA,  under 
prodding  from  associates  of  Nader,  revealed 
that  It  had  seized  over  75,000  eggs  because 
tests  had  detected  excessive  amounts  of 
PCB's  In  eggs  from  chickens  that  had  con- 
sumed the  contaminated  fish  meal.  On  16 
August — a  month  after  the  leak  was  de- 
tected— USDA  took  its  turn  and  "detained" 
more  than  50,000  pounds  of  frozen-egg  prod- 
ucts In  which  the  level  of  PCB's  was  high. 
When  FDA  seized  the  75,000  contaminated 
eggs,  a  spokesman  said  they  knew  of  no  In- 
cident In  which  contaminated  eggs  had 
reached  consumers  but  could  offer  no  assur- 
ances that  this  had  not  happened.  Unwill- 
ing to  stop  there,  associates  of  Nader  and 
Ryan  conducted  their  own  ad  hoc  Investiga- 
tion and,  to  their  dismay,  discovered  that 
contaminated  eggs  had  reached  the  consum- 
er. The  PDA,  on  18  August,  confirmed  that 
a  shipment  of  60,000  contaminated  eggs  had 
reached  the  retail  market  and  apparently 
had  been  consumed  In  the  Washington,  D.C  , 
area  after  this  Information  had  been  re- 
leased by  Ryan's  and  Nader's  associates. 

The  disclosure  prompted  both  Ryan  and 
Nader  to  blast  the  government's  handling  of 
the  entire  fish  meal  Incident  as  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  examples  of  mlsregulatlon  by 
federal  agencies. 

In  denying  that  It  has  lagged  on  PCB's 
the  PDA  p)olnts  out  that  since  January  it 
has  t>e€n  conducting  studies  to  determine 
the  toxicity  of  PCB's  and  their  effect  on 
humans.  An  PDA  spokesman  said  that  the 
test  results  should  be  known  "within  a  year." 
For  Its  part,  EPA  is  doing  some  research  at 
two  field  laboratories.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  USDA,  according  to  Mussman, 
hits  conducted  a  routine  surveillance  of  poul- 
try for  PCB's  and  other  related  chemicals. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  difficulties  In  regulat- 
ing PCB's  can  be  attributed  to  the  confusing, 
overlapping  Jurisdictions  of  federal  agencies. 
For  example,  FDA  has  Jurisdiction  over 
PCB's  in  whole  shell  eggs  and  In  flsh  meal, 
USDA  has  control  over  cracked  eggs  and  their 
products — such  as  mayonnaise — and  poultry, 
and  EPA  Is  In  charge  of  PCB's  once  they  get 
Into  the  air  and  water. 

In  the  recent  Incident,  FDA  had  to  recall 
the  contaminated  fish  meal  and  locate  where 
it  was  sold  and  then,  In  turn,  supply  USD.A 
with  a  list  of  the  flsh  meal  purchasers,  so 
that  USDA  could  check  the  affected  chick- 
ens. When  associates  of  Nader  raised  the  pos- 
sibility  of  contamination   of  egg   products. 
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they  had  to  go  to  FDA  for  testing  whole  eggs 
and  to  USDA  for  cracked  eggs  and  frozen 
poultry  products. 

Such  a  confusing  arrangement  makes  It 
almost  Inevitable  that  some  of  the  con- 
taminated eggs  would  slip  through  this  net- 
work. As  for  the  eggs  that  did  reach  the  con- 
sumer, an  FDA  spokesman  says  there  Is  no 
immediate  danger  since  "any  potential  health 
hazard  would  come  from  continued  con- 
sumption of  PCB's  over  an  extended  period 
of    time." 

PCB's  intrusion  Into  the  environment  is 
difficult  to  regulate  because  of  a  lack  of  fed- 
eral laws  and  because  no  one  is  quite  sure 
how  much  PCB's  have  been  produced.  EPA 
and  FDA  officials  point  out  that  at  present 
they  have  no  legal  authority  to  halt  Mon- 
santo's present  uses  of  PCB's.  Last  year 
PCB's  in  pesticides  were  banned  by  USDA's 
pesticide  regulation  division,  now  a  part  of 
EPA.  According  to  a  spokesman,  FDA  has,  in 
the  past,  indicated  to  Monsanto  that  It  would 
not  allow  PCB's  to  be  used  In  food  as  an  addi- 
tive. 

It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  of  PCB's  already  present  In  the 
environment  and  where  the  chemical  might 
be  concentrated  because  no  one.  except  Mon- 
santo, knows  what  amounts  of  I>CB's  have 
been  made.  A  National  Academy  of  Science 
panel  estimates  that.  In  1968  alone,  5  bil- 
lion grams  of  PCB's  were  produced  in  the 
United  States,  In  addition  to  those  made  by 
PCB's  manufacturers  In  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Japan.  Monsanto  has  refused 
repeatedly  to  make  available,  even  to  gov- 
ernment officials,  production  and  sales  fig- 
ures for  PCB's  because  It  regards  this  In- 
formation as  a  "trade  secret."  Monsanto  Is 
backed  up  by  its  Industrial  counterparts  and 
by  a  law  that  permits  a  company  in  certain 
situations  to  withhold  Information  that 
might  seriously  Jeopardize  its  competitive 
advantage.  A  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
panel.  In  disagreeing  with  Monsanto's  refusal 
to  release  the  Important  figures,  noted  "It  is 
not  only  competitive  concerns  alone  that  de- 
termine the  less  than  candid  posture  as- 
sumed by  Industry  concerning  production 
figures."  A  bill  now  before  Congress  would 
give  federal  agencies  the  authority  to  get 
production  figures  from  companies  manu- 
facturing hazardous  chemicals. 

In  a  further  effort  to  cut  down  on  PCBs 
released  Into  the  environment,  Monsanto 
recently  built  a  special  Incineration  unit  at 
Sauget.  Illinois,  to  destroy  waste  PCB's.  It 
has  also  told  governmeijt  officials  that  it  will 
not  sell  PCB's  for  use  In  power  transformers 
and  cooling  systems  that  will  be  used  near 
foodstuffs.  In  the  fish  meal  plant,  Monsanto 
reportedly  claims  that  It  was  misled  by  the 
name — East  Coast  Terminal,  Inc. — Into  be- 
lieving that  the  PCB's  sold  for  cooling  pur- 
poses would  not  be  used  near  food  products. 
Monsanto  now  refuses  to  comment  on  PCB's 
for  publication.  The  reason,  a  company 
spokesman  told  .Science,  Is  that  there  are 
■many  Investigations  under  way"  of  Mon- 
santo and  PCB's,  and  the  company  does  not 
want  "misinterpretations"  about  Monsanto's 
production  of  PCB's. 

Associates  of  Nader  and  Ryan  admit,  in 
part,  that  their  strong  criticism  of  the  fed- 
eral handling  of  PCB's  via  the  fish  meal 
Incident  stems  from  their  disagreement  with 
the  way  federal  agencies  respond  to  en- 
vironmental problems.  They  dislike  what 
they  feel  Is  the  slow  response  of  federal 
agencies  to  potential  hazards  like  PCB's. 
The  government  Is  geared  more  to  reacting 
to  a  crisis,  they  hold,  than  to  taking  the 
type  of  preventive  action  necessary  to  head 
off  disasters  before  they  occur.  Federal  offi- 
cials point  out  that,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, PCB's  are  a  rather  new  problem  that 
they  do  not  consider  as  "top  priority."  Since 
PCB's  had  not  In  the  past  caused  any  major 
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catastrophes  that  can  be  likened  even  to  the 
flsh  meal  incident,  most  government  officials 
were  not  aware  of  PCB's  until  recently. 

The  FDA  regards  the  fish  meal  contamina- 
tion as  an  accident  that  Is  not  likely  to  oc- 
cur again.  Blaming  FDA  for  the  fish  meal 
Incident  is  "like  asking  a  police  department 
to  be  responsible  every  time  a  crime  occurs." 
one  FDA  official  told  Science.  But  critics 
claim  that  federal  agencies  have  had  suf- 
ficient warning  about  PCB's.  In  the  last 
year,  they  say,  Campbell  Soup  Company,  a 
New  Jersey  firm,  discovered  soups  contami- 
nated with  PCB's.  and  certain  Ohio  dairymen 
lost  their  licenses  to  sell  milk  when  PCB's 
found  their  way  Into  silage  consumed  by 
their  cows. 

MIGHT    XNTCB    rOOD    CHAIN 

Risebrough  points  out  that  in  "our 
throws  way  society"  PCB's.  because  of  their 
past  wide  use,  wlU  eventually  become  wastes 
and  thereby  enter  the  environment.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  PCB's  could  make  their  way 
to  the  sea  through  drainage  systems,  spUl- 
ages,  and  the  like,  and  eventually  into  the 
food  chain. 

No  tolerance  levels  have  been  determined, 
Risebrough  says,  for  human  food  sup- 
plies. As  an  interim  guideline,  FDA  set  PCB 
limits  of  5  ppm  as  safe  for  human  consump- 
tion of  poultry,  and  USDA  pronounced  that 
chickens  below  this  level  In  the  flsh  meal 
Incident  were  "wholesome."  Critics  claim 
the  5  ppm  guideline  is  "unfounded"  and 
"arbitrary."  "Five  parts  per  million  is  Just  a 
number,"  Risebrough  told  Science.  "I'm  sure 
FDA  pulled  It  out  of  the  air.  " 

FDA  officials  reply  that  the  interim  guide- 
line Is  based  on  the  "best  scientific  Informa- 
tion available."  The  guideline  was  set  for  the 
flsh  meal  contamination,  FDA  says,  and  can 
provide  an  adequate  "margin  of  safety"  for 
the  "short-term  exposure  expected  to  occur." 

"It's  not  complete,"  an  FDA  official  told 
Science.  "But  you  got  to  go  on  what  you 
have.  We  can't  be  held  accountable  for  every 
goddam  chemical !" 

[  Prom  the  Washington  E>venlng  Star. 
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Washington  Cu>se-Up — U.S.  Icnokcs  the 

Reai.  PCB  Danger 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

It's  business  as  usual  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

Officials  of  two  major  agencies,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  have  spent  the  past  two 
months  facing  the  growing  problem  of  a  po- 
tentially serious  health  hazaid  while  con- 
tinually minimizing  the  contamination  dan- 
ger In  their  announcements  to  the  public. 

The  hazard  Is  p>osed  by  a  highly  toxic,  ex- 
tremely persistent  family  of  industrial  chem- 
icals known  as  polychlorlnated  blphenyls  or 
PCBs.  In  the  United  States,  the  sole  pro- 
ducer of  PCBs  Is  the  Monsanto  Oo.  of  St. 
Louis,  whloh  markets  them  undw  the  Aro- 
clor  trade  name. 

The  unusual  durability  of  PCBs — the  very 
characteristic  which  has  made  them  so  valu- 
able for  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  uses 
during  the  past  four  decades — now  apparent- 
ly Is  the  principal  factor  in  turning  them 
Into  an  environmental  menace.  They  are 
highly  resistant  to  beat  and  fire.  Insoluble  In 
water  and  easily  transferred  through  the  food 
chain. 

'PGB  is.  however,  soluble  In  animal  fat,  and 
that  is  precisely  where  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  reputable  researchers  are  finding 
that  it  concentrates  In  the  fatty  tissues  of 
birds,  animals  and  human  beings. 

The  principal  danger  which  PCB  poses  to 
human  health  is  best  described  by  Dr. 
Robert  Risebrough.  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  one  of  the  country's  leading  experts  on 
the  subject : 
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"There  Is  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
PCB8  In  the  environment  are  likely  to  reach 
levels  which  would  cause  aevere  Injvury  or 
death  from  short-term  exposure.  The  poe- 
slble  PCB  hazard,  like  so  many  environmental 
hazards,  Is  one  of  long-Wrm,  low-level  ex- 
posure and  p>erhape  of  effects  from  Its  com- 
bination with  other  poisons." 

When  Rlsebrough,  Rep.  William  F.  Ryan. 
D-N.T.,  and  others  began  to  warn  the  coun- 
try In  early  1970  about  the  potential  hazards 
posed  by  PCB.  Monsanto  was  Indignant  about 
the  "political  charges,  scare  tactics  and  sen- 
sational headlines"  which  the  Arm  said 
"completely  Ignore  voluntary  actions  the 
company  has  taken  to  restrict  use  of  the 
material  " 

When  Ryan  wrote  to  Monaanto  In  mld-1970 
to  request  copies  of  the  Arm's  technical  bul- 
letins on  PCB,  annual  production  and  sales 
figures  for  the  chemical,  a  complete  list  of 
the  company's  suggested  uses  for  Aroclor  and 
similar  data,  he  was  denied  all  of  that 
Information. 

Instead,  Ryan  received  an  Indignant  letter 
from  John  Mason,  Monsanto's  assistant  gen- 
eral rrAnager.  who  said  the  congressman's 
concerns  were  based  on  "a  complete  lack  of 
factual  information."  Then  he  added: 

"Monsanto  Is  taking  an  extremely  respon- 
sible attitude  to  this  problem  and  is  doing 
everything  within  its  power  to  ensure  a 
maximum  degree  of  control  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  (PCB)  escaping  Into  the 
environment." 

Precisely  one  year  after  that  statement 
was  made,  a  coolant  containing  substantial 
amounts  of  PCB  was  dripping  onto  16,000 
tons  of  fish  meal  at  East  Coast  Terminals 
Inc.,  In  Wilmington,  N.C.  Among  the  results 
of  that  leak: 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  seized 
45,000  pounds  of  Ralston  Purina  Co.  catfish 
feed  In  Louisiana,  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 
Ralston  Purina  then  issued  a  recall  for 
another  1,000  tons  of  fish  feed. 

National  By-products  Inc.,  of  Mason  City. 
111.,  was  forced  to  recall  48  tons  of  rendered 
meat  meal,  because  of  high  levels  of  PCB. 

Holly  Farms,  a  North  Carolina  firm  which 
Is  the  nation's  largest  poultry  producer,  vol- 
untarily slaughtered  77.000  chickens  after 
discovering  high  concentrations  oT  PCB  In 
the  fowl. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  ordered 
the  slaughtering  of  250.000  pounds  of  tur- 
keys in  Georgia.  Last  week,  George  R.  Grange, 
deputy  administrator  of  the  department's 
consumer  and  marketing  service,  warned  of 
another  possible  "spUl"  of  PCB  at  an  un- 
named Minnesota  plant. 

FDA  officials  seized  75.000  fresh  eggs  In 
Norfolk.  Va.,  but  allowed  another  60.000 
eggs  with  virtually  identical  concentrations 
of  PCB  to  go  on  sale  in  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
area  because  of  Inadequate  testing  and  warn- 
ing procedures,  then  refused  even  to  dis- 
cuss the  Washington  incident  until  pressured 
by  Ryan  and  Ralph  Nader. 

In  an  equally  bizarre  action,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  ordered  off  the  market  more 
than  169.000  pounds  of  processed  frozen  eggs 
because  laboratory  tests  had  shown  high 
levels  of  PCB.  then  partially  reversed  Itself 
and  released  36,000  pounds  of  the  product. 

Each  time  an  official  action  has  been  taken, 
the  federal  officials  have  emphasized  the  lack 
of  danger  in  short-term,  low-level  consump- 
tion— but  their  announcements  have  com- 
pletely ignored  the  serious,  long-term  prob- 
lem of  residues  in  human  tissue. 

If  that  performance  has  failed  to  Inspire 
citizen  confidence  In  either  Monsanto  or  the 
two  federal  agencies  Involved,  the  govern- 
ment now  has  turned  to  Its  time-honored 
solution  for  serious  problems:  A  six-agency 
"Interdepartmental  task  force"  will  coordi- 
nate a  "government-wide  Investigation." 
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WHITEWASH  FOR  PHOSPHATES 
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HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  an  editorial  yester- 
day which  should  be  required  reading 
for  everyone  trying  to  understfind  the 
shifting  tides  of  the  phosphate  contro- 
versy. 

In  homes  throughout  America,  indeed 
within  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, confusion  as  to  the  proper  course  of 
action  prevails. 

In  the  words  of  the  Times,  a  dilemma 
has  been  building  up  in  the  matter  of 
detergents.  Unless  it  is  resolved,  the 
sensitivity  to  the  environment  so  long 
and  laborious  in  the  making  will  be  seri- 
ously blunted. 

The  following  editorial  is  one  of  the 
best  statements  on  the  problem  I  have 
seen: 

WHnxwASH  roa  Phosphates 

The  Federal  Government  succeeded  last 
week  in  undoing  several  years  of  public  edu- 
cation on  the  harm  that  detergents  do  to 
the  nation's  waters.  In  an  action  as  unneces- 
sary as  It  was  sudden  and  confusing,  four  of 
its  top  health  and  environmental  officials 
urged  a  return  to  phosphate  detergents  on 
the  ground  that  alternative  cleansers  were 
worse. 

Nothing  In  the  Government's  explanation 
justified  its  panicky  reversal.  Its  explana- 
tion, it  may  be  p>ointed  out,  followed  closely 
the  line  of  reasoning  advanced  by  leading 
elements  in  the  aoap  and  detergent  lobby. 
Whether  or  not  It  was  industry  pressure  that 
accounted  for  the  change,  people  who  have 
been  accurately  warned  of  how  much  dam- 
age phosphates  can  do  to  lakes  and  streams 
will  find  It  difficult  to  take  on  faith  the  next 
warning  that  issues  from  the  guardians  of 
the  environment. 

Admittedly,  a  dilemma  has  been  building 
up  in  the  matter  of  how  America  should 
wash  its  clothes.  With  the  spreading  knowl- 
edge that  phosphates  can  choke  the  life  out 
of  a  lake  by  nourishing  destructive  algae  and 
vegetation,  alternative  cleansers  came  Into 
use — but  they,  too,  presented  problems. 

Some  contained  NTA,  a  chemical  com- 
pound that  might  possibly  cause  cancer. 
Other  detergents,  including  some  of  the  big- 
gest sellers  at  the  supermarket,  contained 
caustic  soda,  though  not  in  its  free  form: 
these  pose  just  enough  threat  of  damage  to 
the  eyes,  nose  and  throat,  not  to  mention  the 
innards  of  children,  for  the  Surgeon  General 
to  talk  of  having  them  banned,  though  he  has 
so  far  refrained  from  directly  recommending 
that  course.  Old-fashioned  soap,  it  might  be 
added,  is  not  adapted  to  dishwashers,  leaves 
a  scum  In  laundry  machines  and  is  imprac- 
tical for  use  on  synthetic  fabrics  designed 
to  be  cleaned  only  by  the  chemical  action 
of  detergents. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  sug- 
gests now  that  the  solution  must  He  in  the 
building  of  special  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties, or  the  adaptation  of  existing  plants,  with 
a  view  to  ridding  effluents  of  all  harmful 
phosphates,  not  just  those  from  detergents. 
Such  a  program.  If  carried  out  immediately, 
would  bie  Ideal,  since  phosphate  detergents 
account  for  only  part  of  the  phosphorus 
which  Induces  eutrophlcatlon  in  our  waters. 
The  rest  comes  from  agricultural  fertlllBers, 
animal  feeds  and  industrial  products.  Phos- 
phorus can  be  precipitated  at  a  treatment 


plant  without  difficulty.  The  trouble  Is  that 
governments  move  at  the  pace  of  a  leisurely 
snail;  by  the  time  essential  equipment  Is  In- 
stalled, untold  damage  may  be  done. 

The  question,  then,  Is  what  to  do  In  the 
meantime.  And  here  the  Government's  posi- 
tion Is  untenable.  Instead  of  rescinding  bans 
on  phosphate  detergents,  as  the  Federal  of- 
ficials now  urge,  states  and  localities  that 
have  such  bans  should  keep  them  in  force — 
at  least  until  the  E.P.A.  completes  a  pro- 
posed study  that  will  identify  those  endan- 
gered waters  that  might  be  saved  from  decay 
by  appropriate  sewage  treatment. 

Less  harm  would  be  done  for  the  time  be- 
ing if  housewives  continued,  with  reasonable 
care,  to  use  so-called  caustic  sodas,  especial- 
ly in  combination  with  regular  soap.  A  na- 
tion that  sxiflers  the  lethal  automobile  and 
allows  handguns  is  not  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  presence  of  washing  sodas 
in  the  home — along  with  a  dozen  other  po- 
tentially risky  substances  such  as  drain 
cleansers,  dangerous  drugs  or  even  kitchen 
matches.  Time,  moreover,  gives  promise  of 
producing  really  harmless  detergents,  several 
of  which  are  reported  to  be  well  on  the  way. 

A  holding  pattern  of  this  sort,  rather  than 
the  Implausible  course  the  Government  has 
chosen,  would  allow  a  continuing  effort  to 
save  the  nation's  waters  without  causing 
more  than  a  minimal  risk  to  health.  There 
would  perhap>s  be  some  social  risk  In  wearing 
clothes  with  a  touch  of  tattle-tale  grey.  But 
then  again,  that  just  might  be  viewed  as  a 
badge  of  honor. 


STUDENTS  SHOULD  TAKE   A  LONG 
LOOK  AT  THINGS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ttLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  of  the  country 
have  reopened  and  the  new  college  term 
is  upon  us,  the  subject  of  the  proper 
course  of  behavior  that  students  should 
adopt  is  a  timely  one. 

A  very  realistic  and  responsible  com- 
mentary, directed  to  college  students  in 
particular,  appeared  in  the  September  16 
edition  of  the  Harvey  Tribune.  It  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  good,  old-fashioned 
horse  sense. 

The  article  follows: 

Students  Should  Take  a  Long  Look  at 
Things 

Student  leaders  at  some  of  the  American 
colleges  continue  to  rally  followers  behind  an 
effort  to  lead  this  nation  "out  of  the  wilder- 
ness." Many  are  forming  political  organiza- 
tions and  these,  of  course,  could  become  a 
potent  factor  on  every  governmental  level — 
If  they  exercise  their  rights  to  vote. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  the  forthcoming 
elections  to  discover  just  how  important  the 
"young"  vote  is.  particularly  because  the 
newly  franchlsed  voters  have  been  slow  even 
to  register.  Candidates  can  be  depended  upon 
to  "woo"  their  votes,  nevertheless,  and  the 
platforms  of  many  will  be  geared  to  attract 
the  younger  element. 

We  don't  think  It's  an  unfair  statement  to 
say  that  many  student  leaders  believe  they 
know  all  the  answers  to  the  nation's  ills,  and 
not  to  completely  fault  them,  we  believe  they 
do  know  some  of  them.  They  speak  positively 
about  their  responsibility  to  turn  the  nation 
around  and  place  It  on  a  new  path,  to  show 
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the  nation's  adults  and  Its  workers  just  what 
must  be  done  and  how  new  and  greater  things 
can  be  accomplished. 

Student  Interest  In  politics,  government 
and  business,  as  well,  is  most  desirable.  From 
time  Immemorial,  however,  students  fresh 
with  book  knowledge  and  theories  handed 
down  to  them  by  college  professors  have  often 
missed  one  basic  fact:  they  don't  know  that 
they  don't  know  It  all.  So,  as  they  proceed 
to  save  the  nation  and  mankind  generally, 
and  as  they  proceed  down  the  path  of  life, 
we  can  hope  that  the  truth  might  dawn  upon 
them — that  Pa  and  Grandpa  might  just  have 
a  little  sense,  after  all,  and  that  the  nation 
does  have  some  features  well  worth  preserv- 
ing. Experience  is  needed  to  go  along  with 
the  book  knowledge  they  have  si>ent  some 
years  in  absorbing. 


PIRATES    CLINCH    EASTERN    DIVI- 
SION TITLE  IN  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates  last  night  beat  the 
St.  Louis  Cardinals,  5  to  1,  and  thereby 
won  the  National  League's  eastern  divi- 
sion title. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Manager  Danny 
Murtaugh  and  all  of  the  Bucs  for  the 
excellence  of  their  play  and  the  excite- 
ment which  they  served  in  huge  amounts 
to  the  Pittsburgh  fans. 

The  Pirates  will  probably  finish  the 
season  leading  every  offensive  team  de- 
partment in  the  league,  including  high- 
est team  average,  most  hits,  most  runs 
scored,  most  runs  batted  in,  and  most  at 
bat.  They  will  also  finish  with  the  best 
won-lost  percentage  in  the  older  circuit. 

Pittsburgh  is  a  great  sports  town  and 
the  Pirates'  attendance  figure  of  1  Vz  mil- 
lion people  reflect  this.  The  Pirate  man- 
agement has  done  much  to  make  attend- 
ing the  games  easier  for  all.  Including 
reduction  in  ticket  prices  for  specific 
groups,  more  ticket  windows,  and  over- 
all good  service. 

But  naturally  most  of  the  credit  goes 
to  the  players  themselves.  Willie  Star- 
gell.  who  led  the  league  for  most  of  the 
year  in  home  runs  and  runs  batted  in; 
Roberto  Clemente.  who  at  37,  is  the 
game's  most  exciting  player;  Manny 
Sanguillen,  our  catcher  who  is  a  con- 
sistent .300  hitter  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bucco  team  who  played  capable,  excit- 
ing, team  baseball. 

Pittsburgh  is  proud  of  them,  so  am  I. 
Our  next  hurdle  is  the  National  League 
playoffs  and  then  the  world  series.  And 
I  am  sure  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  will 
make  an  excellent  showing  in  those  two 
sets  also. 

I  would  like  to  include  some  news 
stories  of  the  Pirates'  victory  last  night 
and  their  clinching  of  the  National 
League  eastern  division  title. 

The  articles  follow: 

Bucs  Bathe  in  Bubbly 

The  Pittsburgh  Pirates  bathed  in  cham- 
pagne and  the  San  Francisco  Giants  were 
swallowed  up  with  a  wonderful  feeling  as 
they  widened  their  lead  to  2>4  games  over 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  last  night  In  the 
hectic  National  League  pennant  races. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Manager  Danny  Murtaugh's  Pirates 
clinched  their  second  straight  NL  East  fiag. 
stopping  the  runner-up  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
5-1. 

The  Pirates'  dressing  room  waa  a  sea  of 
champagne  and  ice  water,  with  the  liquid 
well  above  the  shoe  soles.  In  the  middle  of  it 
all  was  Murtaugh,  a  tee-totaler  who  has  a 
rocker  In  his  quarters  in  which  to  recline 
when  the  exhaustion  of  the  game  grips  him. 

"It's  good  to  clinch  it  against  a  club  that's 
contending,"  Murtaugh  said. 

murtaugh  given  CaEDIT 

"Murtaugh  handled  us  quite  well,"  said 
Bob  Robertson,  the  Bucs'  first  baseman  from 
Prostburg,  Md. 

Robertson,  who  made  the  final  putout 
against  Luis  Melendez.  said,  "I  did  the  same 
thing  last  year  In  the  clinching  game  against 
Art  Shamsky."  Dave  Olustl  was  the  mop-up 
pitcher  last  night. 

"I  think  we  have  a  dynasty,"  Robertson 
said. 

"It's  been  a  team  effort,"  said  a  drenched 
Willie  Stargell.  "Now  It's  our  turn  to  make 
it  to  the  World  Series." 

The  Reds  eliminated  the  Bucs  in  the  play- 
offs a  year  ago,  depriving  them  of  a  shot  at 
the  Baltimore  Orioles. 

"It's  a  lot  different  when  everyone's  expect- 
ing you  to  win  it,"  Murtaugh  said.  "This  club 
had  pressure  on  it,  but  It  responded  well.  We 
went  into  our  little  slump  and  then  came 
out  of  It." 

The  Bucs  built  an  11  Vi -game  bulge  in  late 
July,  aided  by  an  11-game  winning  streak, 
then  fought  off  the  challenges  of  the  Chi- 
cago Cubs  and  then  the  Cardinals. 

"The  11-game  streak  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  season,"  Murtaugh  said.  "It  gave  us  a 
cushion  when  we  ran  into  troubles." 

Luke  Walker  and  Giusti  limited  the  Cardi- 
nals to  six  hits  last  night  and  beat  Bob  Gib- 
son, who  had  pitched  a  no-hltter  against 
the  Bucs  on  Aug.  14.  Manny  Sanguillen  drove 
In  the  tie-breaking  run  with  a  single  in  the 
fourth  Inning. 
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Filling  In  for  Dave  Cash  who  waa  in  mili- 
tary reserve  camp,  Stennett  was  expected  to 
remain  with  the  Pirates  for  just  a  month. 
But  the  slick  Panamanian  stayed  on  when  re- 
serve Inflelder  Jose  Pagan  broke  a  shoulder 
bone  and  was  out  for  the  season. 

Stermett  couldn't  be  gotten  out  of  the 
lineup.  He  batted  over  .400  for  a  month,  and 
went  on  an  18-game  hltUng  streak. 

Even  when  Cash  returned,  Stennett,  only 
In  pro  ball  for  three  years,  remained  at  sec- 
ond. Cash  platooned  at  third  with  Richie 
Hebner,  who  after  a  flying  start  tailed  off  at 
bat  because  of  Interruption  for  military  duty. 
Injury  and  Illness. 

When  Stargell's  bat  become  somewhat 
sUenced,  veteran  right  fielder  Roberto  Cle- 
mente and  catcher  Manny  SanguUIen  kept  up 
their  hitting.  Both  were  well  above  .300  most 
of  the  season. 

Steve  Blass  was  a  workhorse  of  the  pitching 
staff,  never  missing  a  start.  With  two  turns 
left,  Blass  had  a  1&-7  record  and  a  2.83  earned 
run  average,  best  of  the  starting  rotation. 

And  Nelson  Brlles,  a  relief  pitcher  and  spot 
starter,  broke  Into  the  rotation  In  early  Sep- 
tember and  won  three  straight  key  games. 

When  the  Pirates  clinched  a  tie  for  the 
division  title,  they  had  five  regular  players 
batting  over  .300  and  Stargell's  average  was 
.299. 

For  the  season,  they  have  produced  an 
average  of  almost  five  runs  a  game  and  have 
a  team  batting  average  of  .277,  tops  In  the 
league. 

The  title  was  clinched  on  their  94tb  vic- 
tory, most  for  the  club  since  1960  when  they 
won  the  world  championship 


11-Game    Streak     in    July     Broke     Race: 
Pirates  Dm  It  in  MmsEASON 

PrrrsBUBGH,  Sept.  2. — It  was  an  11-game 
winning  streak  in  midseason  that  propelled 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  to  their  second  Na- 
tional League  East  Division  title  In  two  years. 

In  the  first  week  of  that  streak,  just  before 
the  All-Star  break  on  July  13,  the  Pirates 
jumped  their  grip  on  first  place  from  414 
games  to  IO14  games  as  contending  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  faltered. 

At  the  end  of  the  stretch.  Luke  Walker 
pitched  a  one-hitter  over  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers  and  the  Pirates  moved  llVi  games 
ahead,  their  biggest  spread  of  the  season. 

That  was  enough  to  tide  the  Pirates 
through  a  drought  right  after  the  streak 
when  they  lost  23  of  35  games  and  their  lead 
fell  to  four  games  over  the  Cardinals. 

"The  11-game  winning  streak  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  season."  said  Pirate  Manager 
Danny  Murtaugh.  "It  gave  us  a  pretty  good 
cushion  when  we  ran  Into  troubles." 

The  Pirates  moved  into  first  place  per- 
manently on  June  11  with  the  slugging  of 
WUlie  Stargell  and  the  pitching  of  Dock  Ellis 
having  been  major  factors. 

By  the  halfway  mark  of  the  season.  Star- 
gell. the  hefty  left  fielder,  had  28  home  runs 
and  80  runs  batted  in  and  Ellis  had  a  13-3 
record. 

Likewise.  Dave  Olustl  had  16  saves  by  then 
(29  when  the  Pirates  clinched  the  title)  and 
his  consistent  performance  throughout  the 
year  provided  a  stabilizing  factor  from  the 
bullpen — especially  when  the  Pirates  went 
through  a  16-game  stretch  in  the  second 
half  without  a  complete  game  pitched. 

Both  SUrgell  and  Ellis  tailed  off  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  season,  but  the  Pirates  had 
plenty  of  hitting  and  pitching  strength  left. 

On  the  10th  of  July.  20-year-old  Rennle 
Stennett  Joined  the  Pirates  from  their 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  farm  club. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  JANET  O.  DENT 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVITT 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  McKEVTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  tragedy  touched 
my  oflQce  this  week.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
untimely  death  of  Mrs.  Janet  O.  Dent, 
who  served  my  Denver  constituency  by 
helping  people  with  their  individual 
problems. 

Mrs.  Dent  was  my  caseworker.  She  ex- 
celled In  her  work  because  she  cared  tre- 
mendously about  people.  When  an  indi- 
vidual approached  my  oflBce  seeking  help, 
it  did  not  matter  to  Mrs.  Dent  whether 
the  problem  was  a  minor  one  or  ex- 
tremely complicated.  To  her,  each  indi- 
vidual problem  was  of  major  consequence 
because  it  involved  a  hiunan  being.  She 
had  compassion,  imderstanding,  and  pa- 
tience. She  also  possessed  tenacity  and 
courage.  These  attributes  made  her  an 
outstanding  caseworker. 

In  my  office  files  there  are  dozens  of 
letters  of  appreciation  and  thank  you 
notes  that  directly  resulted  from  Mrs. 
Dent's  work.  A  portion  of  one  from  the 
wife  of  a  serviceman  reads: 

A  special  thanks  to  Mrs.  Dent  for  her  per- 
slstance  and  determination;  we  can't  really 
te!r  you  how  appreciative  we  are. 

This  kind  of  letter  is  typical.  Perhaps 
not  so  typical  was  the  lady  who  called 
from  Denver  in  tears  of  joy  because  of 
the  help  Mrs.  Dent  was  able  to  give  her. 
There  were  also  the  not  so  happy  cases 
such  as  the  one  Involving  the  return  to 
this  country  of  the  remains  of  a  constitu- 
ent's relative  who  had  passed  away  over- 
seas. And  I  well  remember  the  night  Mrs. 
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Dent  worked  very  late  trying  to  help  the 
bereaved  parents  of  a  young  lady  from 
my  district  who  was  killed  In  tin  auto- 
mobile accident  in  Pennsylvania. 

But  mostly  her  work  gave  people  hap- 
piness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  district  which  read,  in 
part: 

I  Eim  stunned  by  the  tragic  news  in  the 
Denver  Poet  reg&rdlng  Mrs.  Janet  Dent.  I 
was  very  Impressed  with  the  speed,  persever- 
ance and  genuine  Interest  she  demonstrated 
In  handling  our  case.  She  undoubtedly  was  a 
dedicated  person  and  I  know  she  will  be 
missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff  and  I  feel  the 

same  way. 


POLITICAL  AWARENESS  AMONG 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Mexican  people  commemorated  the 
independence  of  Mexico  from  Spanish 
colonial  rule  on  September  16,  1821.  This 
day  has  symbolized  the  cultural  soli- 
darity of  the  Mexican  people  throughout 
the  Western  hemisphere. 

But  the  day  is  much  more  than  a  sim- 
ple reminder  of  the  past,  more  than  a 
parochial  event.  It  is  a  feast,  a  celebra- 
tion, of  the  bicultural  and  bilingual  roots 
of  this  country,  and  of  a  growing  polit- 
ical awareness  among  the  Mexican- 
American  people. 

Today  the  Mexican  American  is  ask- 
ing for  his  measure  of  justice  and  equal 
opportunity.  He  cannot  be  Ignored,  for 
he  is  no  longer  a  regionalized.  Southwest 
phenomenon.  Working  together  with 
other  Spanish  speaking  groups,  he  is  de- 
veloping a  national  strategy  to  gain 
equal  opportunity  in  this  country. 

In  a  press  conference  held  today.  Sen- 
ator MoNTOYA,  Congressmen  Badillo. 
LujAN  and  I  armounced  the  convening  of 
a  national  coalition  of  over  500  Spanish 
speaking  national  and  regional  repre- 
sentatives to  be  held  October  23-25.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  develop 
national  strategies  which  directly  repre- 
sent the  needs  and  priorities  of  the 
Spanish  speaking:  and  to  explore  the 
formation  of  a  continuing  coalition  of 
Spanish-speaking  groups. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  equal  em- 
ployment has  not  reached  the  more  than 
12  million  Spanish-speaking  AmericEUis. 
One  of  the  best  measurements  of  this 
national  neglect  Is  employment. 

Data  collected  over  the  past  2  years 
show  a  de  facto  occupational  caste  sys- 
tem in  this  country.  The  passage  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  Executive  Orders 
11246  and  11478,  nondiscrimination 
clauses  in  Federal  contracts,  and  the 
whole  body  of  aflBrmative  action  pro- 
grams have  not  ended  this  pattern  of 
exclusion. 

This  indictment  applies  particularly 
to  the  Federal  Grovemment  which  is 
charged  with  the  moral  and  statutory 
responsibility  to  break  down  this  caste 
system. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  intend  to  oppose  funding  any  agen- 
cy which  does  not  comply  with  civil 
rights  statutes  providing  for  equal  em- 
ployment of  the  Spanish  speaking. 

While  the  country  suffers  imder  a  6- 
percent  unemployment  rate.  Mexican 
Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  fac- 
ing a  significantly  higher  rate  of  10  per- 
cent. Nearly  twice  as  many  are  less  like- 
ly to  be  employed  than  the  dominant 
groups  in  this  country. 

In  terms  of  actual  employment,  twice 
as  many  are  less  likely  to  be  employed 
as  white  collar  workers,  while  nearly  80 
percent  find  work  as  blue  collar  and 
service  workers. 

Reversing  our  perspective,  we  find 
that  Anglo  males  who  account  for  a  lit- 
tle over  half  of  the  work  force  com- 
mand a  disproportionate  96  percent  of  the 
jobs  paying  over  $15,000.  This  pattern 
of  exclusion  from  better  paying,  more 
responsible  jobs  is  even  more  reprehen- 
sible in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Government  has  acted  immorally  and 
illegally.  By  its  indifference  it  has  per- 
petuated this  occupational  caste  system 
and  turned  the  ideal  of  equal  employ- 
ment into  euiother  American  myth.  De- 
spite passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
Executive  Order  11478  in  August  1969, 
over  half  of  GS-1  jobs,  or  the  lowest 
Federal  pay  category,  are  filled  by  mi- 
nority groups,  while  only  2-percent  hold 
GS-18  positions,  or  the  highest  white 
collar  category. 

Using  these  figures  as  a  backdrop,  we 
find  less  than  3 -percent  Spanish  sur- 
named  employed  out  of  2.6  million  Fed- 
eral employees.  By  focusing  only  on  the 
top  echelon  of  Government  the  pattern 
of  exclusion  is  even  more  conclusive: 
Only  one-third  of  1  percent  are  Span- 
ish surnamed.  These  proportions  are 
grossly  inadequate  from  a  purely  popu- 
lation basis  of  6-percent  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans. 

One  of  the  worst  offenders  is  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  obligated  under 
Executive  Order  11478  to  execute  an 
equal  employment  program  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  including  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  16-point  program.  The  16- 
point  program  is  designed  to  incresise  the 
number  of  federally  employed  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  Despite  this  man- 
date the  Conunission  has  failed  to  act 
decisively  in  its  own  agency.  Recent  data 
for  1971  shows  that  out  of  a  total  of 
over  5,300  employees  only  140,  or  2.6 
percent,  are  Spanish  surnamed.  with 
three-fourths  in  lower  paying  jobs. 
Compared  to  last  year's  figures,  we  find 
little  improvement  by  percentage — one- 
fifth  of  1  percent — and  number — an  in- 
crease of  only  17 — despite  an  increase  In 
employment. 

This  puts  Congress  in  an  awkward 
position.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  forced 
to  rely  on  Commission  leadership  to  exe- 
cute an  effective  equal  employment 
strategy,  and  yet  must  criticize  it  for 
failing  miserably. 

We  face  a  similar  situation  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, mandated  to  fight  discrim- 
inatory employment  practices.  Accord- 
ing to  mid- 1970  figures,  EEOC  employs 
700  employees  with  419  listed  as  minor- 
ity. Only  64  are  Spanish  surnamed  with 
not  one  holding  a  top  level  position. 
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Similar  deficiencies  exist  in  other  Fed- 
eral units,  especially  those  Involved  in 
minority  development.  For  instance,  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Labor,  HEW, 
and  HUD  employ  less  than  2  percent 
Spanish  surnamed  with  less  than  three 
persons  in  key  level  Jobs.  Put  in  terms  of 
total  minority  population,  Spanish 
speaking  are  severely  underrepresented. 
Although  comprising  30  percent  of  total 
minority,  they  fall  far  below  this  mini- 
mum by  an  average  of  29  percent. 

In  detail,  the  Commerce  Department 
employs  28.000  with  5.197  listed  as  mi- 
nority. Only  189,  or  less  than  1  percent, 
are  Spanish  surnamed,  with  not  one 
found  in  top  management. 

The  Labor  Department  employs  over 
10,100  employees  with  2,918  listed  as 
minority.  Only  168.  or  less  than  2  per- 
cent, are  Spanish  surnamed,  with  only 
two  in  key  level  jobs. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  employs  104,100  employees 
with  36,373  listed  as  minority.  Only  1,209, 
or  a  little  over  1  percent  are  Spanish 
surnamed,  with  only  two  in  top  manage- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  employs  over  14,200 
employees  with  2,968  listed  as  minority. 
Only  186,  or  less  than  1>2  percent  are 
Spanish  surnamed. 

The  Department  of  Justice  employs 
over  37,400  employees  with  4.476  listed 
as  minority.  Only  844,  or  less  than  2V2 
percent  are  Spanish  surnamed,  with  only 
two  in  top-level  jobs. 

Another  violator  is  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  mandated  to  serve 
the  poor  and  minority  groups  in  this 
country.  GEO  employs  nearly  2.400  em- 
ployees with  894  listed  as  minority.  Al- 
though Spanish  speaking  comprise  24  to 
27  percent  of  the  poor,  only  3.6  percent 
are  Spanish  surnamed  with  only  three 
persons  in  top-level  jobs. 

No  matter  what  basis  of  comparison  Is 
used,  whether  by  total  general  or  minor- 
ity population,  Spsmish-speaking  Amer- 
icans do  not  receive  equal  employment, 
particularly  in  top  Federal  positions. 
This  conclusion  extends  to  other  minor- 
ity groups  as  well. 

As  long  as  this  occupational  caste  sys- 
tem continues,  I  will  oppose  funding 
those  agencies  which  show  little  im- 
provement in  this  area.  I  am  now  asking 
for  your  support  of  my  position  within 
your  own  committee  deliberations  and. 
in  the  future,  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  RONNIE 
SOX  AND  BUDDY  MARTIN 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  accomplish- 
ments of  two  fine  young  men  from  Bur- 
lington, N.C.,  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district — Ronnie  Sox  and  Buddy 
Martin. 

Ronnie  and  Buddy  are  members  of  the 
Chrysler  Motors  Corp.  factory-supported 
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Plymouth  drag  racing  team  and  were 
among  those  race  drivers  honored  by  the 
President  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  at  a 
White  House  reception.  Ronnie  Sox  Is 
the  driver  and  Buddy  Martin  is  the  part- 
ner-manager of  the  team.  These  young 
men  carry  out  a  year-long  sales  promo- 
tion, good  will,  and  ambassador  program 
dealing  with  highway  safety  and  super- 
vised auto  racing.  Sox  and  Martin  were 
members  of  the  U.S.  Drag  Racing  Team 
in  1964  which  made  a  goodwill  trip  to 
England  and  since  that  time,  they  have 
won  every  major  championship  drag 
race  title  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

1  hese  young  men  pioneered  a  program 
in  1967  whereby  they  conduct  perform- 
ance clinic  programs  throughout  the 
country  at  Chrysler-Pljmiouth  dealers 
which  allows  them  to  share  their  auto- 
motive know-how  with  drag  racing  and 
automobile  enthusiasts. 

They  were  recently  honored  in  Burl- 
ington with  a  Sox  and  Martin  Day  which 
recognized  their  contributions  to  the 
community  and  to  the  youth  of  our  coim- 
tr>-  through  their  association  with  racing 
as  well  as  administering  a  fiourishing 
high  performance  parts  and  race  car 
building  business  in  Burlington.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  Ronnie 
Sox  and  Buddy  Martin  on  their  fine 
achievements. 


THE  CATFISH  KID— HIS  OWN  MAN 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  never 
easy  to  be  your  own  man  these  days  and 
to  say  no  to  conformity  and  convention 
when  you  feel  you  owe  it  to  do  "your 
own  thing." 

The  Catfish  Kid.  of  Louisville,  has  been 
able  to  say  no.  He  is  just  the  man  he 
wants  to  be,  and  does  only  what  he  wants 
to  do.  Nothing  more — nothing  less.  Most 
of  the  time  this  means  throwing  four  or 
five  lines  into  Beargrass  Creek  and  wait- 
ing for  the  catfish  to  bite. 

The  Catfish  Kid  may  never  read  this, 
as  he  never  learned  how  to  read.  In  many 
ways,  his  colorful  existence  now  resem- 
bles a  grownup  Huck  Finn.  As  life  flows 
by  him,  the  Catfish  Kid  still  rules  out 
things  like  baths  as  "not  my  way,"  and 
lives  for  the  next  time  that  he  can  bait 
his  hooks  and  throw  in  his  lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Catfish  Kid  is  a 
unique,  refreshing  individual.  He  is  a 
piece  of  Americana.  There  is  a  little  of 
him  in  all  of  us,  but  most  of  us  cannot 
or  will  not  let  it  show. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I 
would  now  like  to  enter  into  the  Record 
an  article  by  Jerry  Bledsoe  of  the  Louis- 
ville Times  about  the  Catfish  Kid.  It  is 
entitled,  "Life's  No  Bag  of  Worms  for  the 
Catfish  Kid": 

Life's  No  Bag  or  Worms  for  the  Catfish  Kid 
(By  Jerry  Bledsoe) 

Along  about  twilight  la  when  you  would 
be  most  likely  to  spot  him.  You  couldn't  help 
but  notice. 
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He  would  be  on  his  bike.  And  you  could  be 
sure  of  one  thing:  he  would  be  headed  for 
the  river. 

It  Is  quite  a  splendid  bike  that  he  rides. 
Painted  brilliant  orange,  striped  in  silver, 
right  down  to  the  spokes,  where  orange  jwp- 
bottle  caps  whirl  In  decoration.  On  the  back 
of  the  seat,  there  is  a  license  plate  with  his 
Initials,  JRQ.  the  R  being  more  prominent 
and  In  silver. 

Dangling  from  the  handlebars  are  a  glow- 
ing gasoline  lantern,  a  g!vllon  of  fuel,  and  a 
bucket  holding  an  assortment  of  stuff.  In- 
cluding a  cricket  (bait)  cage  and  a  transis- 
tor radio. 

A  wire  basket  Is  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  handlebars,  and  In  It  slta  a  big  metal 
tackle  box.  Behind  the  box,  Ave  fishing  rods 
stand  in  a  row  along  with  a  large  landing 
net,  all  In  bright  orange  and  yellow  stripes. 
The  rods  are  tied  together  at  the  top.  making 
the  collection  look  something  like  a  gaudy 
Christmas  tree.  The  "tree"  is  topped  by  an 
orange  and  yellow  entrenching  shovel 
pointed  heavenward 

And  there,  peering  around  the  whole  con- 
glomeration, pumping  away.  Is  the  Catfish 
Kid. 

He  Is  quite  a  sight  himself.  He  is  short 
(5-feet-4)  and  stout  (188),  His  baggy  dun- 
garees, spotted  with  concrete  and  rolled  at 
the  bottom,  always  appear  In  dire  danger  of 
falling  off,  A  grubby  T-shirt  droops  almoet 
to  his  knees.  Around  his  middle  Is  a  wide 
belt  with  an  Army  canteen  and  a  sheathed 
Bowie  knife.  He  usually  wears  a  green  base- 
ball cap  with  a  brightly  shlned  Army  enlisted 
man's  cap  Insignia  and  an  American  Sag 
across  the  bill.  Sometimes  he  sports  a  second 
hat  atop  this  one.  It  Is  a  construction  hat 
painted  orange  and  yellow  with  a  plastic 
eagle  squatting  on  top. 

Unless  you  catch  him  on  a  Sunday  night 
after  he  has  undergone  his  weekly  cleanup, 
he  win  likely  be  In  need  of  a  shave  and  a 
bath. 

Somehow,  even  on  Sunday  nights,  there 
seems  always  to  be  a  smudge  on  the  end 
of  his  nose.  People  sometimes  Josh  him 
about  It  and  ask  him  why  he  doesn't  bathe 
more  often.  His  answer  Is  short  and  to  the 
point: 

"It's  not  my  way." 

Anyway,  if  you  should  see  him  pedaling 
along,  he  will  probably  be  smiling,  and  he'll 
wave  If  you  do.  And  you  can  be  certain  the 
Catfish  Kid  Is  going  fishing  again. 

Sometimes  he  fishes  down  near  the  Coast 
Guard  station  at  Third  Street,  but  most 
often  he  goes  up  to  the  mouth  of  Beargrass 
Creek,  which  is  his  favorite  spot.  He  can 
tell  you  some  tales  about  some  catfish  that 
he's  taken  out  of  the  mouth  of  Beargrass 
Creek. 

Once  at  the  river.  It  takes  him  a  while 
Just  to  untie  all  the  equipment  from  his 
bike,  and  a  little  longer  to  get  his  lines  out. 
He  sets  all  five  rods,  each  line  with  two 
hooks  baited  with  dough  balls  and  night 
crawlers. 

When  the  lines  are  all  out.  the  Catfish 
Kid  stretches  out  on  the  bank  and  lights 
one  of  his  pipes.  He  smokes  natural  leaf 
chewing  tobacco  and  It  stinks  to  the  heavens. 
"Keeps  away  the  skeeters."  he  says  with  a 
grin.  Along  with  most  other  living  creatures. 

You  need  only  look  at  the  Catfish  Kid 
stretched  out  on  the  river  baink  In  the  glow 
of  his  lantern  to  know  that  this  Is  the  place 
and  the  time  that  he  Is  happiest.  He'll  tell 
you  that  If  you  ask  him. 

"I  like  to  fish  at  night,"  he  says.  'I  can 
have  peace  and  quiet.  Not  so  many  boats 
at  night." 

After  a  few  hours,  he'll  curl  up  and  doze 
off  and  sleep  there  on  the  bank  until  dawn. 
"I  like  to  hear  the  birds  sing  about  daylight," 
he  says,  "T'he  birds  wake  me  up  In  the  morn- 
ing." 

Usually  there'll  be  a  catfish  or  two  on  the 
lines. 
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it's  a  good  life KOW 

It  Is  a  good  life,  the  Catfish  Kid  will  tell 
you.  But  the  first  part  ol  his  life  was  not  so 
easy. 

The  Catfish  Kid  came  from  a  big  family  and 
he  never  got  along.  He'll  tell  you  about  beat- 
ings and  fights.  Prom  as  far  back  as  he  can 
rememl>er  people  were  telling  him  that  he 
was  "retarded"  or  "not  just  right," 

"I  may  be  a  little  bit."  he  says,  "but  not 
much,  I  got  enough  s.-nse  to  know  what  Tm 
doing.  Trouble  with  me,  I  just  can't  read.  I 
can  look  at  a  sign  and  tell  you  what  It  Is.  I 
can  take  a  puzzle  and  put  It  together  in  no 
time  flat.  I  can  make  things  out  of  wood.  And 
I  can  tell  you  about  boats.  I  know  about 
boats." 

When  he  was  11,  the  Catfish  Kid  was  sent 
to  Onnsby  Village,  the  home  for  delinquent 
youths.  "I  was  accused  of  setting  a  fire,"  he 
says,  "but  I  didn't  do  It." 

"Catfish  wasn't  delinquent,"  says  his  friend, 
Sam  I>rap€r,  "he  Just  didn't  have  a  home.  He's 
a  good  kid." 

Three  or  four  times  the  Catfish  Kid  was 
sent  out  to  foster  homes.  But  like  Huck  Finn 
when  he  ended  up  with  the  Wldder  Douglas 
the  Catfish  didn't  like  it. 

"They  take  you  In,  buy  you  clothes  and 
food  and  stauff  and  expect  you  to  do  all 
their  work,"  says  Catfish,  taking  a  puff  on  his 
pipe.  One  of  his  foster  fathers  once  beat  hUn 
with  a  rosebush,  he  claims. 

Catfish  was  almost  18  when  he  got  out  of 
Ormsby  Village.  He  didn't  go  home.  "We 
didn't  get  along,"  he  explains. 

He  started  living  along  the  river,  sleeping 
on  the  bank,  or  taking  shelter  In  people's 
garages.  He  gathered  pop  bottles  and  sold 
them,  sometimes  helped  out  on  a  vegetable 
truck,  snagging  vegetables  to  eat  when  the 
operator  wasn't  looking. 

Then  one  day  he  ran  into  Draper,  a  mEisonry 
contractor,  when  they  both  ducked  into  the 
same  garage  during  a  ralnsitorm.  They  struck 
up  a  conversation  and  before  It  ended.  Draper 
offered  the  Kid  a  job.  So  the  Catfish  Kid  took 
up  residence  In  Sam  Drsiper's  garage  and 
started  learning  brickwork. 

That  was  eight  years  ago. 

Now  the  Catfish  Kid  has  a  room  up  on 
BroadWBy  where  he  keeps  his  worms  and 
dough  balls  In  the  refrigerator  with  his  food 
and  the  18-ounce  Pepsls  that  he  Is  partial 
to.  He  parks  his  bicycle  with  all  Its  parapher- 
nalia beside  the  bed,  where  he  sleepe  during 
the  day  when  the  sun's  hot  and  the  fishing's 
not  so  good. 

He  still  works  with  Draper  when  there  are 
Jobs  to  be  done.  Sometimes  they  go  rambling 
about  the  country  together.  In  the  winters 
they  Just  might  go  down  to  Key  West  for  a 
month  or  so  and  fish. 

But  now  It  Is  summer  and  the  river  and 
the  catfish  beckon,  and  almoet  every  night 
the  Catfish  Kid  answers  their  call.  Usually 
he'll  catch  five  or  six.  and  maybe  a  fat  old 
carp,  that  dangle  from  the  stringer  on  his 
handlebars  as  he  pedals  back  up  Broadway 
at  daylight.  He  gives  the  fish  away,  usually. 

"There's  this  old  couple  over  In  the  proj- 
ect I  know.  He's  old  and  his  wife's  crippled. 
He  can't  go  fishing.  I  take  the  fish  and  give 
'em  to  him." 

But  now  he  Is  on  the  rlverbank,  and  his 
lines  are  out,  and  he  Is  stretched  out,  puffing 
away  on  his  foul-smelling  pipe,  and  he  has  a 
faraway  look  In  his  eye, 

"I  tell  you  what  I  dream  for,"  he  says,  "A 
boat." 

Just  an  old,  second-hand  aluminum  boat 
would  do,  he  says,  "That's  all  you  need." 

"He's  raising  hell  to  take  his  money  and 
get  him  a  boat,"  says  Draper,  "but  I  keep 
telling  him  first  you  got  to  use  yoxir  money 
to  keep  a  roof  over  your  head  and  to  buy 
food." 

But  the  Catfish  Kid  doesn't  see  It  that  way. 
"You  got  a  boat,"  he  says,  "you  can  flah 
out  there  In   that  channel,  you  can  really 
catch  something.  .  .  ." 
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TRAGEDY  AT  ATTICA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  imw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
America  watched  uith  heartbreak  and 
horror  as  the  disturbances  at  Attica 
Prison  culminated  in  pointless  tragedy. 
Affairs  that  needed  to  be  handled  with 
delicacy  and  patience  were  executed  in- 
stead with  expediency  and  force.  Blazing 
guns  took  the  place  of  reason  and  com- 
passion. Let  us  hope  this  is  not  part  of  a 
pattern  of  resorting  to  violent  action 
before  exhausting  all  nonviolent  options. 

This  Nation  needs  to  reaffirm  its  dedi- 
cation to  peaceful  solutions  to  problems 
if  it  is  to  remain  at  peace  with  itself. 
Belligerent  alternatives  undermine  our 
spirit,  our  freedom  and  our  very  survival. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws.  Laws  that 
structure  and  reinforce  us.  that  allow  our 
"Oovemment  of  the  people"  to  function. 
But  Government  can  become  as  removed 
from  the  spirit  of  its  laws  as  it  can  be- 
come alienated  from  its  people.  It  can 
come  to  sanctify  laws  more  than  the 
people  the  laws  are  created  to  protect 
and  enrich.  It  can  hold  legality  more 
precious  than  life. 

At  Attica,  deadly  recourse  was  taken 
rather  than  prolonging  the  difficult 
negotiations  toward  settlement.  Exten- 
sion of  the  State's  commitment  in  time 
and  energy  to  the  negotiations  in 
progress  was  not  deemed  worthwhile. 
Postponement  in  utilizing  massive 
armed  force  until  the  negotiations  proved 
fniltful  was  considered  an  unacceptable 
expense.  But  what  expense  could  it  have 
proved  to  be  compared  to  the  deaths  of 
40  men?  Delay  in  such  a  case  is  not  a 
sign  of  acquiescence  or  weakness,  but  of 
strength  and  careful  restraint.  And  in 
this  instance,  delay  could  have  meant 
the  saving  of  two  score  lives.  There  can 
be  no  better  justification  for  any  course 
of  action.  Forbearance  then  could  have 
spared  suffering  now. 

The  decision  to  turn  Attica  into  a 
bloody  citadel  should  not  be  taken  as  an 
example  by  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances and  adopted  as  policy.  A  policy 
which  takes  the  rhetorical  dimensions  of 
law  and  order  and  conjures  an  image  of 
secunty  and  stability.  For  there  are  too 
many  American  remembrances  that  serve 
to  shatter  that  ephemeral  image.  Too 
many  rights  infringed  upon,  too  many 
freedoms  revoked,  too  many  lives  sacri- 
ficed foi  the  semblance  of  order.  There 
are  too  many  Kent  States  and  Jackson 
States,  Fred  Hamptons,  Berrigan  Broth- 
ers and  Maydays  to  still  believe  we  are 
merely  seeking  justice.  Too  many  to  still 
argue  that  law  and  order  is  anything 
more  than  an  epithet  to  cry  when  we  are 
frightened  and  mutter  when  we  must 
apologize. 

We  must  not  confuse  order  with  tran- 
quillity, nor  abandon  peaceful  alterna- 
tives for  the  expediency  of  quick  solu- 
tion. Such  actions  might  incorrectly  be 
interpreted  as  favoring  premature  violent 
response  as  opposed  to  calm,  responsible 
measures.  On  either  a  governmental  or 
citizenry    level,     this    spells    potential 
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catastrophe.  It  leaves  the  specter  of  "au- 
thorized" violence  hovering  over  the 
Nation. 

Let  us  remember  Attica  was  no  isolated 
incident.  Borne  out  of  prison  reform  ne- 
glect, it  was  nurtured  by  inmate  frustra- 
tion. Frustration  and  grievances  that  in 
the  future  must  be  afforded  viable  chan- 
nels for  redress.  Neglect  that  must  come 
to  an  end  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tention an  extremely  fine  and  timely  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1971.  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  inserting  this  commentary  into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  18.  1971] 

The  F>aicE  op  Viouenci: 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London. — The  events  at  Attica  prison  raise 
terrible  questions  for  Americans:  about  the 
racial  divide  in  our  society,  about  the  prison 
system,  about  official  truthfulness  and  politi- 
cal courage.  Tom  Wicker,  who  was  there,  has 
written  of  all  these  with  moving  restraint. 
At  a  distance,  the  episode  evokes  some  gen- 
eral thoughts  on  violence. 

Those  of  \i8  who  can  take  for  granted  the 
advantages  of  life  In  a  political  democracy 
should  beware  of  smugness  In  denouncing 
the  use  of  violence  to  change  the  system.  It 
Is  too  easy  to  say  that  violent  tactics  can 
never  be  Justified. 

Was  It  wrong  for  the  American  colonists 
to  take  arms  against  King  George  and  his 
ministers?  Were  Jewish  underground  groups 
wrong  In  their  activities  in  mandatory 
Palestine,  or  Algerians  In  their  guerrilla  war 
against  the  French?  Would  It  have  been  mor- 
ally Illegitimate  for  the  Inmates  of  a  Ger- 
man concentration  camp  to  use  force  against 
their  oppressor-  If  they  could  have  done  so 
effectively? 

When  the  channels  of  siccess  to  political 
Influence  are  open  to  everyone  in  a  society, 
then  violent  means  cannot  be  justified.  But 
Is  there  such  a  perfect  society  anywhere? 

It  took  the  explosion  in  Watts  to  make 
many  white  Americans  begin  to  realize  the 
desperate  conditions  of  life  in  the  urban 
ghettos  of  the  North.  Britain  is  often  cited 
as  a  model  of  democracy,  but  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Northern  Ireland  acquired  civil 
rights  as  elementary  as  equality  In  voting 
only  after  they  turned  to  provocative  mass 
demonstrations. 

There  are.  then,  groups  with  inadequate 
access  to  the  levers  of  democratic  power.  For 
them  violence  may  be  the  only  effective 
means  of  political  expression.  And  there  can 
hardly  be  a  more  extreme  example  of  such  a 
case  than  a  group  of  largely  black  prison  In- 
mates: The  undisputed  facts  of  the  Attica 
tragedy  show  that  the  prisoners  faced  ap- 
palling conditions  and  had  no  peaceful  way 
to  challenge  them  effectively. 

But  frustration  of  political  grievances  does 
not  alone  Justify  violence.  Moral  Judgment 
depends  also.  In  the  end.  on  the  nature  of  the 
violent  act  and  its  consequences. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  block  streets,  another  to 
kill.  And  violence  does  not  usually  stay  under 
control :  it  escalates.  The  consequence  may 
not  be  the  desired  social  change  but  reaction. 
And  whatever  the  political  result,  any  vio- 
lence involves  the  risk  of  brutallzation.  Even 
the  milder  forms  of  student  revolt,  restricted 
to  foul  language  and  disrespect,  degrade  the 
civility  of  the  classroom  The  question  is 
whether  any  gain  Is  worth  these  or  bloodier 
costs. 

For  those  reasons,  philosophers  of  liberal 
democracy  argue  that  the  only  legitimate  use 
of  violence  In  an  open  society  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  blocked  political  channels,  to  areas 
of  official  or  public  insensitivlty.  Once  the 
fault  has  been  dramatized,  the  political  proc- 
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ess  must  be  left  to  correct  it.  That  may  be 
slow,  but  the  attempt  to  force  faster  change 
by  continuing  violence  or  guerrilla  tactics  la 
likely  to  bring  results  worse  than  the  disease. 

In  bitter  hindsight,  the  dangers  of  violence 
can  be  seen  clearly  enough  In  what  happened 
at  Attica  prison.  If  only  the  inmates  had  been 
able  to  dramatize  their  complaints  and  then 
accept  a  reasonable  settlement.  .  .  .  But  of 
course  the  situation  could  never  be  reason- 
able. It  led  to  the  death  of  a  guard,  to  fear, 
to  hatred  among  the  forces  of  law  and  in  the 
surrounding  community.  So  far  had  the  proc- 
ess gone,  so  brutalized  had  public  feelings  be- 
come, that  many  citizens  of  Attica  simply 
refused  to  believe  the  evidence  that  hostages 
had  been  killed  not  by  the  prisoners  but  by 
the  guns  of  the  attacking  guards. 

That  power  of  fear  and  hate  to  overcome 
evidence  is  familiar.  After  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  1968.  Americans  who  had  seen  on 
television  the  official  brutality  that  an  In- 
quiry called  a  "police  riot"  nevertheless  said 
when  polled  that  the  treatment  of  demon- 
strators had  been  right. 

Which  leads  to  a  larger  point  about  the 
horror  at  Attica  prison:  It  cannot  he  seen  in 
isolation  from  recent  American  history. 
Violence  leads  to  violence,  and  brutality  to 
Increased  tolerance  for  more  brutality. 

For  officials  to  commit  or  condone  violence 
has  the  most  corrupting  social  effect,  and  it 
is  from  this  that  the  United  States  has  espe- 
claUy  suffered.  When  the  police  can  club 
innocent  people  in  a  hotel  room  and  go  un- 
crltlcized,  or  National  Guard  men  kill  stu- 
dents without  being  prosecuted,  the  whole 
society  Is  brutalized.  And  so  it  Is.  of  course, 
when  American  soldiers  are  known  to  take 
part  in  the  torture  of  prisoners,  or  when  the 
President  Intervenes  in  behalf  of  a  soldier 
convicted  of  killing  babies. 

The  Times  of  London,  in  writing  about  the 
final  assault  on  Attica,  mentioned  Kent  State 
and  the  Mylal  massacre  and  indiscriminate 
American  bombing  in  Vietnam.  All,  it  said, 
were  disturbing  examples  of  "power  being 
used  without  the  control  and  discipline  ex- 
pected cf  a  clvillj-ed  country." 

That  is  the  burden  of  decent  governments : 
to  be  civilized:  Individual  violence  is  dan- 
gerous enough.  But  it  Is  much  worse  when 
Governors  and  Presidents  depart  from  the 
path  of  restraint,  for  they  are  meant  to  speak 
for  civilization. 


PAN  AM  OFFERS  NEW  LOW  FARES 
TO   VIETNAM   GIS 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Congress  has  passed  the  draft  bill 
and  our  attention  turns  once  again  to 
other  matters,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  tremendous  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  winding  down  the  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  hoping  that  the  negotiations 
in  Paris  will  be  successful  and  that 
genuine  peace  will  be  achieved  soon. 

Regardless  of  our  differing  viewpoints 
concerning  the  war,  surely  we  can  all 
agree  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
tinue to  give  the  highest  priority  to  sup- 
porting the  needs  of  our  valiant  service- 
men involved  in  this  conflict. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  this  country's  pioneer 
air  carrier  in  the  Pacific,  under  the  able 
and  dynamic  leadership  of  its  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  Najeeb  E. 
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Halaby,  has  traditionally  supported  these 
needs. 

Now,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  James  J.  Rice,  Pan  Am  staff  vice 
president  for  military  transportation, 
under  a  new  agreement  between  the 
Military  Airlift  Command — MAC — and 
Pan  Am  to  become  effective  October  1. 
1971,  subject  to  Government  approval, 
Vietnam-based  servicemen  will  be  able 
to  fly  roimd  trip  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  on  2 -week  leave. 

Mr.  Rice  said: 

This  is  another  step  in  Pan  Am's  program 
of  giving  our  Vietnam  servicemen  some  relief 
from  the  tensions  of  the  combat  zone,  a  pro- 
gram we  began  with  our  Rest  and  Recreation 
airlift  to  nearby  furlough  spots  In  1966. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  a  serAace- 
man  will  travel  between  Saigon  and 
Honolulu  on  daily  scheduled  747  service, 
instead  of  on  military  charter  flights. 
This  portion  of  the  flight  is  paid  by  MAC. 

The  serviceman  then  can  complete  the 
transpacific  trip  by  flying  between  Hono- 
lulu and  California  at  the  low  round-trip 
military  fare  of  $184  confirmed  or  $124 
standby. 

Pan  Am  will  also  drop  the  weekend  re- 
striction on  military  fares  and  will  waive 
the  rule  that  servicemen  traveling  on 
these  fares  travel  in  uniform. 

Mr.  Rice  said: 

We  hope  domestic  airlines  flying  from 
Honolulu  to  the  West  Coast  to  other  main- 
land points  will  follow  our  lead  and  will  also 
waive  the  weekend  restrictions  and  the  uni- 
form regulations  for  servicemen  home  on 
leave  from  Vietnam. 

Although  18  U.S. -flag  carriers  offer 
nonscheduled  and  charter  services  to 
Vietnam  under  contract  to  Government 
agencies,  Pan  Am  is  the  only  U.S.-fiag 
airline  certificated  to  offer  regular  com- 
mercial scheduled  passenger  service  into 
and  out  of  Saigon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  and  "Jeeb"  Halaby 
for  making  these  new  low  fares  available 
to  our  Vietnam  GI's  in  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  this  airline's  splendid  coopera- 
tion with  our  Government. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  remarks  entitled  "Pan  Am 
Eases  Travel  Rule  for  Viet  Home  Leave 
Plan,"  which  appeared  in  the  September 
22  issue  of  Navy  Times. 

The  article  follows: 

Pan  Am  Eases  Travel  Rule  roR  Viet  Home 
Leave  Plan 

Washington. — Pan  American  Airways  has 
liberalized  Its  rules  to  make  it  easier  for 
servicemen  In  Vietnam  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  7  and  7  home  leave  program  set 
to  begin  October  1. 

Under  the  program  servicemen  will  be  able 
to  fly  to  the  United  States,  with  a  stopover 
in  Honolulu,  for  a  total  of  14  days  away  from 
Vietnam.  Seven  days  will  be  charged  to  rest 
and  recuperation  and  seven  to  annual  leave. 

Normally,  the  Saigon  to  Honolulu  leg  of 
the  Journey  Is  on  chartered  Military  Airlift 
Command  planes. 

Under  the  new  Pan  Am  arrangement,  a 
serviceman  may  travel  between  Saigon  and 
Honolulu  on  the  regularly  scheduled  747 
flights  Instead  of  the  charters. 

He  may  then  complete  the  trans-Paclflc 
trip  by  fljrlng  between  Hawaii  and  California 
upon  regular  Pan  Am  Sights  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, but  at  the  low  military  rates. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  round-trip  military  fare  for  a  con- 
firmed reservation  Is  $185.  Standby  is  •124. 

The  weekend  restriction  on  military  fares 
and  the  rule  that  servicemen  traveling  on 
these  fares  must  be  In  uniform  also  are  be- 
ing waived  by  Pan  Am  for  men  on  leave. 


REHABILITATION  IS  COMPLEX 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
shares  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  poor  progress  made  in  the  vital  area 
of  prisoner  rehabilitation  in  recent  years. 
I  am  sure  that  the  tragedy  at  Attica  has 
brought  home  to  all  of  us  the  necessity 
for  accelerating  our  efforts  for  prison  re- 
form. At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  prisons  in  this  country  are  State  and 
local  prisons  and  that  the  substance  of 
reform  must  primarily  be  handled  by  the 
several  States.  I  am  eager  to  use  the 
Federal  resources  and  the  Federal  purse 
to  assist  them  in  this  effort.  Society  can 
no  longer  tolerate  the  high  rate  of  recid- 
ivism that  results  in  four  prisoners  out 
of  five  finding  their  way  back  to  prison 
in  a  few  short  years. 

The  problem  is  complex,  and  solutions 
are  not  easy.  We  must  nevertheless  be 
about  the  job.  The  following  editorial 
from  the  Spartanburg  Herald— Spartan- 
burg, S.C. — of  September  20  poses  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  confront : 
Not  So  Simple  As  We're  Told 

Ever  since  their  profession  was  given  a 
name.  i>enologlsts  have  been  confronted  with 
a  curious  fact:  Punishment  works  heart  with 
those  who  need  it  least. 

A  man  who  shoots  his  wife's  paramour  In 
a  blind  rage  may  never  have  committed  a 
crime  before  and  will  never  commit  another 
as  long  as  he  lives.  The  same  may  be  true  of 
a  man  who,  panic-srtrlcken  by  personal  debts, 
succumbs  to  temptation  and  embezzles  funds 
from  his  employer. 

Both  are  sent  to  pwison  becaiise  society 
cannot  tolerate  such  violence  and  dishon- 
esty, and  as  lessons  to  potential  murderers 
and  embezzlers. 

Yet  beyond  satisfying  certain  needs  of 
society  and  possibly  of  the  criminals  them- 
selves, who  may  feel  they  have  "a  debt  to 
p>ay,"  of  what  use  Is  their  punishment?  Cer- 
tainly not  rehabilitation,  for  they  are  as  fit 
to  re-enter  society  on  the  day  of  their  sen- 
tencing as  they  will  be  10  years  after  it — and 
perhaps  more  so. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  career  criminal, 
the  man  who  has  been  In  and  out  of  trouble 
since  childhood  and  in  and  out  of  reforma- 
tories and  prisons  since  he  was  a  teen-ager. 
For  him — and  he  is  in  the  vast  majority — 
punishment  is  a  degrading  and  embittering 
and  hardening  experience. 

Rarely  Is  the  career  crimlncJ  able  to  admit 
his  own  guilt,  or  If  he  does,  rarely  does  he 
accept  responsibility  for  It.  It  Is,  as  any  num- 
ber of  sociologists  and  psyohologlsts  will 
hasten  to  assure  him,  society's  fault. 

(Strange  how  society  Is  blamed  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  in  prison,  yet 
society  gets  no  credit  for  the  tens  of  millions 
who  have  never  been  and  never  wUl  be  In 
prison.) 

Even  rarer  Is  It  for  this  kind  of  criminal 
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to  feel  any  responslblUty  for  the  welfare  of 
his  victim  or  his  victim's  family,  to  vow  that 
he  will  try  to  make  amends  for  what  he  may 
have  done. 

This  should  be  a  part  of  rehabilitation, 
yet  our  laws  do  not  even  have  sjiy  provi- 
sions for  encouragli^  the  man  who  wishes 
to  make  amends. 

Of  late,  a  new  dimension  has  been  added 
to  all  the  other  problems  of  penology — po- 
litical radioallzatlon. 

"Political  radlcallzatlon  Is  becoming  more 
commonplace  in  American  prisons  and  the 
state  authorities  In  charge  of  prisons  are  hav- 
ing to  become  more  aware  of  the  concept  In 
dealing  with  prisoners  who  see  their  criminal 
offenses  as  strictly  political  acts,"  said  Race 
Relations  Reporter  a  week  before  the  shoot- 
out at  San  Quentln  in  which  "Soledad 
Brother,"  George  Jackson  was  killed. 

Jackson,  the  No.  1  "political  prisoner"  in 
America  in  some  eyes.  Is  now  the  No.  1  po- 
litical martyr. 

Wrote  Journalist  Tad  Szulc  after  an  Inter- 
view with  Jackson,  shortly  before  his  death. 

"The  convlct-polltldzlng  process  obviously 
meshes  with  the  growing  opinion  among  pris- 
oners and  outside  radicals.  Including  ideolog- 
ically motivated  lawyers  and  criminologists, 
that  most  crimes  committed  In  the  United 
States,  particularly  by  minorities  and  i)oor 
whites,  are  essentially  'social'  and  'poUtlcal' 
In  nature.  This  Is  so,  the  argument  runs,  be- 
cause such  crimes  derive  from  sociological 
and  political  conditions  in  the  country." 

The  same  sort  of  nonsense  was  taken  as  an 
article  of  faith  by  the  architects  of  the 
CoanmurUst  revolution  In  Russia. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  not  only  have  mU- 
lions  been  Imprisoned  or  liquidated  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  political  "crimes",  but  that  more 
than  50  years  after  the  overthrow  of  czartst 
oppression,  there  are  proportionately  just  as 
many  bandits,  burglars,  rapists,  murderers 
and  garden-variety  crooks  in  Russian  jails  as 
there  ever  were. 

Crime  is  not  as  simple  as  some  people  in- 
cluding criminals  wx>uld  have  us  believe. 


NATION'S  AMBULANCE  SERVICES 
MUST  BE  REHi'ORMED 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    WEST    virgin  LA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
19,  I  introduced  two  bills  designed  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  improving  the  Nation's 
ambulance  services.  Presently  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Division  of  Emergency 
Health  Services  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
working  on  this  goal. 

And  this  is  a  worthwhile  goal,  and  let 
me  explain  briefly  why  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  see  to  it  that  that  goal  is 
reached. 

First,  according  to  an  estimate  from 
Dr.  Henry  Huntley,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Emergency  Health  Services, 
about  60,000  persons  who  die  each  year 
from  highway  accidents  or  medical  emer- 
gencies, such  as  heart  attacks  or  poison- 
ing, could  be  saved  if  the  Nation  had  a 
truly  effective  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices system  of  professional  ambulance 
care  and  improved  hospital  emergency 
room  treatment. 
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Second,  countless  numbers  of  people 
are  dying  each  year  because  of  poor 
medical  treatment  given  to  them  on 
ambulances,  and  this  is  especially  acute 
in  our  rural  areas  where  70  percent  of 
all  highway  accident  fatalities  occur.  In 
many  areas  there  are  not  enough  ambu- 
lances to  serve  the  population  and  in 
most  areas  of  the  country  ambulances 
are  little  more  than  taxicabs  to  the 
graveyard.  Only  a  handful  of  States  reg- 
ulate ambulance  services  and  prescribe 
the  level  of  medical  training  of  ambu- 
lance personnel  and  the  equipment  that 
each  ambulance  should  carry  In  order  to 
save  lives. 

It  is  a  vastly  neglected  area  of  health 
care,  for  the  public  has  come  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  an  ambulance  is  simply 
a  hearse  or  a  station  wagon  and  that  its 
purpose  is  simply  to  rush  a  patient  to  a 
hospital  or  carry  him  to  the  morgue. 

I^rthermore,  recent  surveys  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  show  that  less  than 
half  of  the  ambulance  attendants  in  the 
Nation  have  had  advanced  Red  Cross 
first-aid  training. 

Now,  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  has  been  charged 
with  the  task  of  improving  the  Nation's 
ambulance  service  through  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  The  NHTSA  makes 
grants  to  States  to  finance  projects  to 
purchase  specially  built  ambulances  and 
to  insure  that  these  ambulances  carry 
recommended  life-support  equipment. 

Supposedly  this  50-percent  Federal  aid 
Is  only  going  to  those  projects  which 
meet  standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  but  that  may 
not  be  the  case,  for  the  Department  has 
less  than  desirable  methods  for  over- 
seeing how  the  States  spend  this  money. 

I  do  feel  that  the  $23  million  that  the 
Department  has  channeled  through 
State  highway  safety  programs  since 
1966  for  improving  emergency  medical 
transportation  has  had  its  effect,  but 
this  effect  has  mostly  been  toward  point- 
ing the  way  to  better  ambulance  care. 
Unfortimately,  the  States  have  not  shown 
much  progress  in  this  area,  and  to  this 
day  about  three-fourths  of  the  States 
have  no  laws  governing  ambulance  serv- 
ices. 

In  most  States,  a  station  wagon  with  a 
sign  on  the  side  reading  "ambulance" 
and  a  red  light  on  the  top  of  the  roof 
may  be  called  an  ambulance.  Most  States 
do  not  even  require  that  ambulance  at- 
tendants have  first-aid  training,  al- 
though mere  flrst-ald  training  itself  is 
hardly  enough  to  permit  an  attendant 
to  save  lives.  A  few  States  have  advanced 
to  the  level  of  requiring  all  ambulances 
to  carry  flrst-aid  kits,  but  statutes  in 
most  other  States  are  conspicuously  silent 
about  what  life-support  equipment 
should  be  carried  aboard  ambulances. 

For  those  who  wish  to  go  into  detail 
on  this,  I  recommend  two  publications 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Emergency 
Health  Services  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
publications  are  entitled,  "Ambulance 
Services  and  Hospital  Emergency  De- 
partments," and  "A  Compendium  of 
State  Statutes  on  Ambulance  Services 
and  Good  Samaritan  Laws." 
The  Federal  Government's  role  in  im- 
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proving  ambulance  services  is  largely 
confined  to  the  Highway  Safety  Act.  The 
act  requires  that  States  must  submit 
highway  safety  programs  to  the  Trans- 
portation Secretary  and  these  programs 
must  be  aiH>roved  before  the  State  will 
receive  any  funds  for  highway  safety 
programs.  Furthermore,  if  the  State 
plans  are  not  approved,  the  law  declares 
that  it  must  sustain  a  10-percent  cutoff 
in  highway  construction  funds.  Although 
this  has  been  threatened  for  some  time, 
and  although  the  officials  in  the  Nation- 
al Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tico  complain  of  the  lack  of  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  States  in  fully  imple- 
menting programs  to  upgrade  ambu- 
lance services,  the  cutoff  has  not  been  in- 
voked. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  to 
improve  the  quality  of  ambulance  care, 
greater  State  action  ^  required,  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  use  its  full 
power  to  achieve  this  cooperation.  With 
each  year  that  goes  by  thousands  of  per- 
sons die  needlessly  in  the  back  of  a 
hearse  or  station  wagon.  Perhaps  they 
are  imattended  or  perhaps  they  die  at 
the  hands  of  an  attendant  who  lacks 
even  the  most  b«isic  first-aid  training. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  this 
neglected  area  of  health  care? 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  has 
not  been  aggressively  pursuing  a  goal  of 
trying  to  improve  ambulance  services. 
While  one  division  in  the  Department — 
the  Division  of  Emergency  Health  Serv- 
ices— is  recommending  that  ambulances 
and  ambulance  attendants  meet  certain 
higher  standards,  another  division — the 
Social  Security  Administration — is  ac- 
tually paying  for  ambulance  transporta- 
tion under  medicare  which  may  be  inade- 
quate. 

If  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  were  following  a  pro- 
gram to  upgrade  simbulance  service,  it 
would  not  be  issuing  medicare  payments 
to  those  operators  of  ambulances  which 
cannot  meet  those  higher  standards  rec- 
ommended by  the  Division  of  Emergency 
Health  Services. 

Federal  administration  of  ambulance 
programs  is  in  such  disarray  and  suffers 
from  such  lack  of  coordination  that  it  is 
crucial  that  the  respective  congressional 
committees  examine  the  problems.  Such 
programs  have  not  yet  been  scrutinized 
and  the  problems  of  inadequate  ambu- 
lance care  have  not  yet  been  considered 
by  the  Congress. 

They  should  be.  At  stake  are  the  lives 
of  60,000  persons  who  may  die  each  year 
because  of  insulequate  emergency  medical 
care. 


SEVEN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  "WIS- 
CONSIN DELEGATION  INTRODUCE 
SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY  LEGISLA- 
TION 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.   ASPIN.   Mr.   Speaker,   today   six 
other  Wisconsin  Members  of  the  House 
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and  I  have  introduced  the  Schoolbus 
Safety  Act  of  1971. 

The  House  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
are  Mr.  Robert  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  David 
Obey,  Mr.  Alvin  O'Konski,  Mr.  Henry 
Reitss,  Mr.  William  Steiger,  and  Mr. 
Clement  Zablocki. 

Wisconsin  Senators  Gaylord  Nelson 
and  William  Proxmire  will  be  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

Last  year  an  estimated  240,000  school- 
buses  transported  some  18  million  chil- 
dren 2  billion  miles  in  the  United  States 
at  a  public  cost  of  $825  million.  In  1969, 
140  persons — 75  of  them  students — died 
in  accidents  involving  schoolbuses.  In 
the  words  of  the  Nation's  No.  1  schoolbus 
safety  administrator,  David  H.  Soule.  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Adminis- 
tration : 

The  potential  for  tragedy  with  school- 
buses  Is  extremely  great. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  schoolboy  in 
Kenosha,  Wis. — one  of  the  cities  in  my 
congressional  district — was  killed  in  a 
schoolbus  accident  there.  Primarily  as  a 
result  of  that  accident,  public  hearings 
were  held  in  Kenosha.  Many  of  us  who 
were  at  those  hearings  were  shocked  at 
how  little  the  Federal  Government  had 
done  to  insure  that  schoolbuses  are  rea- 
sonably safe.  For  instance,  very  often 
schoolbuses  are  less  safe  than  municipal 
and  intercity  buses.  In  fact,  many 
schoolbuses  are  the  unsafest  vehicles  on 
the  road. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  setting 
standards  for  schoolbus  safety.  However, 
these  standards  are  primarily  aimed  at 
the  operation  of  the  buses.  They  do  not 
get  at  the  root  of  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  major  problem:  The  design  and  manu- 
facture of  the  equipment.  Our  bill  calls 
for  the  setting  of  safety  standards  for 
schoolbuses  within  18  months  after  the 
bill's  date  of  enactment. 

In  addition  to  the  safety  design  pro- 
vision, our  bill  would  require  that : 

A  prototype  or  experimental  bus  be 
built  within  3  years  after  the  bill's 
passage: 

Every  manufacturer  and  dealer  cer- 
tify that  each  schoolbus  had  been  in- 
dividually inspected  and  test  driven,  and 
that  it  conforms  to  the  Federal  safety 
standards. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  in- 
vestigate each  schoolbus  accident  which 
results  in  a  death  and  publicly  report  its 
findings  and  conclusions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  you  will  find 
the  bill's  provisions  to  be  modest  but  very 
important  proposals,  which  are  long 
overdue. 

In  the  near  future,  we  will  be  asking 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  cospon- 
sor  this  legislation.  It  has  received  bi- 
partisan support  within  the  Wisconsin 
delegation  for  the  simple  reason  that 
schoolbus  safety  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
We  are  hopeful  that  we  will  receive  simi- 
lar support  from  the  other  Members  of 
the  House,  so  that  we  can  correct  this 
dangerous  problem,  which  crosses  both 
ideological  and  party  lines. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WYDLER'S  1971 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come a  tradition  in  the  "Fabulous 
Fourth"  Congressional  District  to  send 
reports  of  my  activities  to  constituents 
and.  once  each  year,  to  ask  for  their  views 
on  important  current  national  Issues  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire.  The  ques- 
tionnaire is  now  in  its  eighth  consecu- 
tive year. 

I  send  the  questionnaire  to  every  resi- 
dent who  lives  in  the  Fabulous  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  regardless  of 
party.  In  this  way,  I  can  truly  test  the 
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prevailing  opinion  on  great  national 
issues. 

Once  sigain,  many  thousands  of  people 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  have 
answered  the  questionnaire.  The  results 
have  been  carefully  tabulated  and  I  am 
still  busy  EUiswering  the  many  comments 
that  have  been  made  to  me  on  the  re- 
turns. The  enthusiastic  response  proves 
that  people  do  care  about  their  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  now  sending  a  copy  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire results  to  each  home  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  better 
measure  of  the  real  feeling  In  my  district 
than  these  questionnaire  results.  They 
are  the  voice  of  the  people. 

The  following  comments  on  these  re- 
sults are  my  perscmal  interpretation. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  out  in 
Jime  and  most  answers  were  received 
by  the  middle  of  July.  In  spite  of  this  a 
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high  percentage  of  the  people— 58  per- 
cent— favored  admitting  Red  China  to 
the  UJJ.,  in  addition  to  Nationalist 
China.  This  was  a  great  change  from 
past  years  and  preceded  the  President's 
announcement  of  a  visit  to  Peking. 

Strong  support  continued  for  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  of  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, 52  percent. 

There  was  overwhelming  support  for 
the  President's  domestic  proposals  on 
revenue  sharing,  84  percent  approve,  wel- 
fare reform,  86  percent  approve,  and 
executive  branch  reorganization,  64  per- 
cent approve. 

On  what  can  be  considered  the  peo- 
ple's political  philosophy  of  government, 
66  percent  favored  the  delegation  of  Fed- 
eral programs  to  regional  offices,  as  op- 
posed to  centralization  in  Washington, 
DC. 

The  complete  results  are  as  follows: 


RESULTS  OF  THE  8TH  ANNUAL  "FABULOUS  FOURTH"  QUESTIONNAIRE  OF  THE  4TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  NASSAU  COUNTY,  N.f. 

|ln  percenti 
ON  THE  DOMESTIC  SCENE 


Dis-  I 

approve    Undecidtd 


Approve 


1.  Revenue  sharing:  Do  you  tavor  returning  a  share  of  Federal 

tax  revenuesto  State  and  local  governments  to  help  solve 

local  problems? - .-       84.86  9.26  5.88 

2.  Poverty:  As  an  alternative  to  the  present  welfare  system, 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  work  incentive  and  job 
training  program  while  calling  for  a  basic  level  ot  financial 
assistance.  Do  you  favor  his  proposal?.  ..       86.72  6.88  6.40 

3.  Health:  Regarding  national  health  Insurance,  which  do  you 

favor? 

(a)  A  program  financed  and  operated  by  the  Fed- 

eral Government  33.12  

(b)  A  lederally  operated  program  financed  by  em- 

ployer and  employee  contributions -  .- 36.54  

(c)  Complete  reliance  on  the  private  health  insur- 

ancestructure — 14.52 i  .i  »« 

(d)  No  new  legislation  in  this  area 12.46  3.36 


Approve 


Dis- 
approve 


Undecided 


4.  Federal  or  local  control :  Do  you  favor  a  larger  share  ot  re- 

sponsibility for  administering  Government  protrarrs 
being  delegated  to  regional  offices  rather  than  being 
centralized  in  Washington  ,D.C. 66.44 

5.  Social  security:  Do  you  favor  automatic  social  security 

increases  based  on  the  cost  of  living  index? 86.54 

6.  Government  reorganization :  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's 

proposal  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch  by  reducing 

the  12  Cabinet  departments  to  87 -   64.28 

7.  Drugs:  What  action  should  the  Federal  Government  take 

in  connection  with  possession  and  use  ot  marihuana? 

(a)  Legalize  it  and  therefore  eliminate  present 

penalties - ..-   18.92  

(b)  Reduce  present  penalties 24.06 

(c)  Retain  present  penalties 16.62 

(d)  Increase  present  penalties - 36.72 


18.00 
8.78 


14.34 


15.56 
4.68 

21.38 


3.68 


REGARDING  FOREIGN  ISSUES 


8.  Middle  East:  In  the  Arab-Israeli  controversy,  which  of  the 

tollowing  do  you  favor? 

(a)  Reduction  ot  U.S.  assistance  to  Israel .- 

(b)  Increase  ot  U.S.  military  assistance  to  Israel. .     . . 

(c)  A  neutral  position  concerning  both  Israel  and  lire 

Arab  bloc.  . . 

(d)  US.  policy  based  on  the  goal  of  reducing  U.S.S.R. 

intrusion  in  the  Middle  East 

9.  Vietnam:  What  is  the  best  U.S.  policy  lor  Vietnam: 

(a)  Increased   military  effort  to  achieve  a  military 

victory .   

(b)  The  President's  policy  ot  withdrawing  U.S.  combat 

troops  by  stages  while  strengthening  the  South 


6.54 


21.66 


36.26 


5.36 


31.06  4.48 


Vietnamese  to  assume  responsibility  for  their 
own  security  

(c)  Withdraw  all  U.S.  troops  immediately 22. 80 

(d)  Publicly  setting  an  absolute  date  for  withdrawal, 

in  spite  ot  events..  

10.  Red  China:  Which  policy  do  you  tavor: 

(a)  Not  admitting  Red  China  to  the  U.N  ... 

(b)  Admitting  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  instead  of  Nation- 

alist China. 
<c)  Admitting  Red  China  to  the  U.N    in  addition  to 

filationalist  China. . 
(d)  Opening  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  Red 

China  without  recognizing  them  formally 


52.52 


15.88 


58.44 


15  70 


3.6* 


6.74 


14.04 


4.90 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
vention of  war  is  the  subject  covered  in 
the  last  chapter  of  an  excellent  new  book 
entitled  "The  Strategy  of  Technology: 
Winning  the  Decisive  War,"  written  by 
Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony  and  Dr.  J.  E. 
Poumelle. 

In  this  chapter  the  authors  deal  with 
the  nature  of  modern  strategic  war,  the 
effect  of  high  and  low  nuclear  force 
levels  on  stability,  and  the  possibihty  of 
Eichieving  a  realistic  degree  of  security 
through  arms  control  agreements. 


The  authors  contend  that  two-sided 
arms  races  have  a  stabilizing  effect  in 
the  nuclear  era.  At  high  levels  of  mutual 
armament  the  possibility  of  gain  through 
utilization  of  these  weapons  decreases. 
Failure  of  a  status  quo  power  like  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  the  arms  com- 
petition is  highly  destabilizing.  By  failing 
to  compete  the  possibihty  of  war  comes 
closer  as  calculations  of  successful  war 
tempt  Soviet  planners. 

The  failure  to  understand  this  concept 
of  stability  and  act  accordingly,  has  been 
one  of  the  factors  which  has  led  us  into 
the  Increasingly  dangerous  and  unstable 
situation  we  face  today. 

Another  Interesting  concept  of  stability 
concerned  with  a  specific  weapon,  equally 
overlooked  and  equally  important,  was 
made  in  a  recent  Library  of  Congress 
publication  entitled  "Projected  Strategic 


Weapons  Systems'"  by  Edmund  Gannon. 
Talking  about  the  concept  of  MIRV  Mr. 
Gannon  points  out  that: 

In  the  past,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  predict 
In  absolute  terms  the  military  strength  of 
the  other:  this  fact  has  generated  a  degree 
of  uncertainty.  It  Is  poesible  that  this  un- 
certainty Itielf  may  have  contributed  to  de- 
terrence in  the  sense  that  neither  side  could 
be  certain  that  a  first  strike  could  succeed 
and,  secondarily,  that  a  given  course  of  rash 
action  might  not  constitute  a  nuclear  casus 
belli.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  then  the 
Introduction  of  MIRV  could  prove  to  be  a 
stabilizing  factor  rather  than  a  destabilizing 
one. 

MIRVing  as  it  decreases  the  proba- 
bility of  Soviet  calculation  of  successful 
attack  through  introducing  the  element 
of  uncertainty  is  stabilizing  when  car- 
ried out  with  a  numerically  inferior  force 
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such  as  that  possessed  by  the  United 
States. 

Although  MIRV  at  this  point  does 
have  a  real  and  valuable  stabilizing  ef- 
fect this  stability  is  limited  in  time 
while  vigorous  across  the  l»oard  arms 
competition  has  a  stabilizing  effect  over 
an  indefinite  period.  This  is  because 
quantitative  and  qualitative  increases  in 
the  Soviet  strategic  forces  can  overcome 
increasing  the  number  of  warheads  in  a 
numerically  static  force.  Eventually  the 
deterrent  effect  produced  by  MIRVing 
becomes  nil  and  quantitative  increases 
in  the  number  of  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles, as  opposed  to  warheads,  becomes 
necessary — assuming  no  radical  break- 
through in  anti-ballistic-missile  systems. 

Anti-ballistic-missile  systems  such  as 
Sttfeguard,  of  course,  add  to  stabiUty  as 
they  help  assure  the  survivability  of  our 
smaller  strategic  offensive  force  and  in- 
troduce further  uncertainty  into  Soviet 
calculations  of  possible  successful  attack. 
This  short  essay  which  follows  is  highly 
recommended  for  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  imderstanding  some  of  the 
factors  which  combine  to  prevent  war  in 
the  modern  era. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Prevention  of  War 
wht  wars  are  not  fought 

The  primary  stavsd  objective  of  the  United 
States  Is  to  preserve  the  state  we  call  peace. 
The  Strategic  Air  Command,  which  controls 
more  power  than  all  other  military  organiza- 
tions throughout  history,  has  as  Its  motto, 
"Peace  Is  Our  Profession."  Our  diplomatic 
machinery  Is  geared  to  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  our  alliances  are  defensive.  If  intentions 
alone  would  produce  peace,  we  would  have  It. 

Our  pursuit  of  peace  Is  complicated  by  two 
Important  factors.  The  first  of  these  Is  con- 
fusion about  the  meaning  of  peace.  In  legal 
terms  we  are  at  peace  whenever  the  Congress 
has  not  declared  war.  Yet  we  can  be  actively 
engaged  in  a  shooting  war.  and  as  this  book 
has  shown,  the  Technological  War  goes  on. 
\vlthout  regard  to  legal  niceties,  as  a  per- 
manent conflict. 

Many  of  our  International  legal  Institutions 
were  conceived  and  solidified  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  far  greater  distinction,  even  a 
chasm,  between  peace  and  war.  In  thoee 
nearly-forgotten  times,  when  nations  went  to 
war  they  acquired  'rights  of  belligerency." 
which  they  could  Invoke  against  other 
nations  Perhaps  today  there  should  be  some 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  cold-war  bel- 
ligerency and  the  Technological  War.  If  laws 
Ignore  the  real  situations  In  which  people 
live  and  reflect  fictitious  assumptions,  the 
legal  order  Is  decaying  and  society  becomes 
vulnerable.  The  point  Is  not  to  curtail  rights, 
freedom,  and  democracy,  but  to  keep  them 
working  during  critical  times  and  to  provide 
a  reasonable  legal  basis  for  the  requirements 
of  security. 

The  other  Impediments  to  the  achievement 
of  peace  is  the  paradox  known  since  Roman 
times;  "If  you  would  have  peace,  prepare 
thou  then  for  war."  The  unprepared  rich 
nation  without  armed  allies  has  never  sur- 
vived for  long.  Wealthy  nations  have  ever 
been  forced  to  depend  on  their  readiness  for 
war  to  preserve  peace  and  survival.  Yet  his- 
tory seems  to  Indicate  that  the  greater  the 
state  of  armaments  acquired,  the  greater  the 
chance  for  war;  and  consequently  many  well- 
meaning  people  In  the  contemporary  United 
States  believe  that  the  surest  road  to  peace  In 
the  nuclear  era  la  arms  limitations  which 
may  hopefully  lead  to  disarmament. 

This  misconception  stems  from  an  Insuffi- 
cient appreciation  of  the  modern  era.  The 
nuclear  weapon  has  changed  the  nature  of 
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warfare  by  providing  the  defensive  power 
with  a  capability  to  deny  victory  to  the  ag- 
gressor, even  if  the  aggressor  has  success- 
fully destroyed  all  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  defender's  military  forces.  Unlike  conven- 
tional weapons,  nuclear  weapons  do  not  in- 
crease the  chances  of  war  as  both  sides 
acquire  them. 

This  is  BO  because  mutueJ  Increases  in  the 
nuclear  power  available  to  the  superpowers 
do  not  cause  mutual  increases  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  victory.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is 
true.  All  but  madmen  recognize  that  as  mu- 
tual capability  for  destruction  increases,  the 
possibility  of  gain  through  initiating  that 
destruction  becomes  smaller.  Whatever  the 
effect  of  arms  races  in  conventional  weap- 
onry, two-sided  arms  races  in  the  nuclear  era 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  in  so  far  as  the  out- 
break of  total  war  is  concerned.^ 

Wars  are  fought  because  decision  makers 
conclude  that  they  will  be  better  off  after 
the  war  than  they  would  be  if  they  did  not 
engage  in  them.  This  has  been  true  when- 
ever rational  decision  processes  have  gov- 
erned the  war  decision.-  The  calculation  of 
success  is  not  a  matter  of  objective  reality 
only,  but  is  In  large  measure  a  process  In  the 
mind  of  a  strategist  controlling  military 
power.  It  Is  not  sufficient  merely  to  be  sure 
that  no  one  can  win  against  you;  all  those 
who  might  attack  must  be  convinced  of  it 
as  well.  In  addition,  the  definition  of  win  may 
be  different  for  a  potential  aggressor  than  for 
a  popularly-elected  chief  of  state;  and  it  is 
necessarily  different  for  one  aggressor  fight- 
ing for  nationalism  or  nationalist  imperial - 
'.sra  than  for  another  aggressor  who  fights 
for  International  communism  or  Communist 
imperialism. 

"The  calculation  of  chances  of  success  is 
spoiled  by  uncertainty;  indeed,  uncertainty 
about  the  outcome  of  a  war  is  a  powerful  de- 
terrent in  the  absence  of  clear  Indication  of 
the  enemy's  power.  When  both  sides  are  en- 
gaged In  nuclear  arms  research  and  deploy- 
ment, neither  will  be  very  certain  that  he 
has  won  the  Technological  War  and  can  en- 
gage In  nuclear  strikes  or  blackmail.  It  is 
when  one  side  drops  out  of  the  race,  giving 
the  other  a  clear  shot  at  technological 
supremacy,  that  a  strategist  can  begin  to 
plan  on  terminating  the  contest  by  a  nuclear 
strike. 

Deciding  on  war  is  also  a  matter  of  will, 
which  Is  essentially  willingness  to  take  risks 
and  troubles.  Virtually  always,  the  will  fac- 
tors are  vastly  different  for  the  two  parties 
engaged  in  conflict.  Circumstances  that 
would  cause  one  to  initiate  a  war  might  not 
tempt  the  other.  Dictatorial  regimes  are  no- 
torloxisly  generous  with  human  lives;  demo- 
cratic governments  fear  casualties  and  usual- 
ly fight  only,  and  frequently  belatedly,  to 
preserve  their  own  security.  The  will  factors 
change  when  political  systems  are  on  the 
rise  or  decline.  A  dictatorship,  for  example, 
its  optimistic  early  in  Its  youUi — it  may  com- 
bine determination  with  caution,  or  it  may 
be  exuberant.  But  it  reacts  differently  when 
it  Is  senescent:  It  then  has  the  rationality  of 
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'  A  complete  study  of  the  concept  of  strate- 
gic stability,  including  an  analysis  of  arms 
races  In  the  nuclear  era,  will  be  found  in 
Pournelle,  Stability  arid  National  Security, 
a  policy-planning  study  prepared  for  Head- 
quarters, U.S.  Air  FVDrce,  Directorate  of  Doc- 
trines, Concepts,  and  Objectives,  contract  P 
44620-67-C.  Pepperdlne  Research  Institute 
document  Dl-1004,  1968. 

^  This  was  true  of  the  German's  war  de- 
cision on  entry  Into  World  War  I.  The  defec- 
tion of  Rumania  from  the  alliance,  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Russia,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  French  army,  as  well  as  the  accelerated 
decay  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany's  ally, 
caused  Berlin  to  conclude  that  Germany 
must  strike  before  the  Entente  reached  Its 
full  military  development  and  attacked  at  a 
moment  of  optimal  power. 


despair,  and  it  may  prefer  a  last  chance 
through  war,  and  even  defeat  on  the  battle- 
field to  ignominious  overthrow.  World  War  I 
would  hardly  have  occurred  if  Russia,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary; the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
China  had  not  been  decaying.  There  will  be 
decaying  regimes  In  the  future.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Communist  dictatorships  won't  last, 
but  the  period  of  their  departure  will  be  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous,  and  the  rationality  of 
their  last  leaders  may  be  Influenced  less  by 
probabilities  of  success  In  a  nuclear  contest, 
than  by  considerations  of  last  chance  strat- 
agems, envy,  revenge,  and  pure  hatred.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  as  equal  rationality  for  all. 

Calculation  of  military  results,  then.  Is  only 
a  part  of  the  decision  to  go  to  war.  Strategy 
serves  as  a  tool  for  the  political  decision 
maker,  and  the  calculation  of  military  suc- 
cess sets  the  probable  price  in  blood  and 
treasvu-e  that  must  be  paid  in  war.  The  f>o- 
litlcal  objectives  are  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine what  price  a  government  is  willing  to 
pay;  and  these  objectives  are  not  set  in  ab- 
solute terms.  If  world  domination  is  the  ob- 
jective, then  no  price  is  too  high  provided 
that  the  rulers  of  the  aggressor  nation  will 
survive  and  remain  in  control  and  all  other 
countries  will  be  reduced  to  Impotence.  Con- 
versely, If  the  probable  result  of  the  war  will 
be  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  structure,  no 
victory,  no  matter  how  cheap  in  lives  and 
property,  is  worth  the  winning. 

The  calculation  of  pwlitical  objectives,  and 
the  disparity  of  objectives  between  the  major 
powers  of  the  present  world,  are  the  primary 
factors  in  the  decision  to  begin  wars.  How- 
ever, they  have  received  less  attention  than 
mathematical  calculation  of  military  factors, 
which  has  become  prevalent.  It  Is  supposed 
by  many  that  even  if  the  political  objectives 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  can  never  be  understood  with 
certainty,  at  least  the  military  calculations 
on  which  they  must  base  their  decisions  can 
be  replicated  with  some  assurance.  This  as- 
sumption needs  to  be  examined  in  some 
detail. 

THE  NATURE  OI"  STRATEGIC  DECISIONS 

Military  calculations  must  take  into  ac- 
count numerous  objective  factors  such  as 
force  levels,  weapons  performance,  defense 
systems,  and  the  like.  A  strategist's  advice 
will  thus  be  based  In  part  on  his  predictions 
of  the  material  factors  of  battle.  Success  In 
war,  however.  Is  dependent  on  the  compe- 
tence of  generals  and  commanders  as  well  as 
on  their  equipment.  Bad  generals  can  lose 
wars  even  though  they  have  Dhe  best  armies, 
as  witness  the  performance  of  the  "finest 
army  In  Europe"  (that  of  Prance  in  1940). 
while  good  generalship  can  more  than  make 
up  for  numerical  and  even  technical  Inferi- 
ority. The  strategist  calculates  his  chances  of 
success  on  the  basis  not  of  statistics  but  of 
an  operational  plan. 

His  plan  must  take  Into  account  the  quan- 
titative factors,  but  It  will  also  seek  to  create 
and  exploit  opportunities.  War  is  a  matter  of 
will  as  well  as  equipment,  and  paralysis  of 
the  enemy's  will  through  surprise  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  all  techniques.  In  war, 
there  are  real  uncertainties  as  well  as  sta- 
tistical probabilities.  Many  factors  can  never 
be  quantified.  The  strategist  is  dealing  with 
the  enemy's  creative  forces,  and  will  counter 
them  with  his  own  The  calculation  of  de- 
struction by  means  of  slide  rule  and  com- 
puter can  only  be  a  part  of  this  process. 

If  this  appears  vague  and  uncertain  to 
those  more  used  to  scientific  calculation,  it 
is  because  war  is  uncertain.  War  is  after  all 
an  operation  primarily  against  the  will  of 
the  opponent.  In  some  few  cases,  of  course, 
the  opfwnent  Is  so  reduced  in  capability 
that  his  win  is  no  longer  an  important  tAC- 
tor.  but  most  wars  have  ended  long  before 
the  loser's  capability  to  damage  the  victor 
was  destroyed.  The  great  losses  have  occurred 
after  surrender,  in  pursuit  or  by  deliberate 
execution  of  prisoners,  rather  than  before 
the  decisive  moment  of  battle.  But  once  a 
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combatant  has  lost  the  will  to  fight,  his 
means  are  unimportant;  and  often  this  fail- 
ure of  will  has  been  caused  by  surprise,  by  the 
opponent  doing  the  unthinkable,  and  by  so 
doing   producing   overwhelming   paralysis. 

It  Is  generalship,  not  a  calculus  of  forces, 
that  decides  the  outcome  of  wars.  A  good 
general  Identifies  oppwrtunlties  to  paralyze 
the  will  of  his  opfwnent  and  exploits  them. 
Indeed,  a  good  strategist  creates  such  oppor- 
tunities. Generalship  operates  against  the 
enemy's  forces  as  well,  of  course,  but  even 
then  the  war  is  primarily  against  the  will. 
When  the  enemy  ceases  to  fight,  the  war  is 
over,  no  matter  that  the  vanquished  may 
actually  be  stronger  than  the  victor — as 
Darius  was  at  Arbela.  Success  in  war  is  above 
all  dependent  on  generalship;  it  is  not  that 
objective  factors  such  as  force  relationships 
do  not  count,  but  that  generalship  is  far 
more  significant.  And  generalship  means  op- 
timal utilization  of  available  strengths  and 
out-thlnklng  the  enemy.  Bad  generalship  Is 
a  repeat  performance,  whereas  good  general- 
ship is  an  act  of  creation,  hence  unpredict- 
able by  either  side. 

Historical  experience  is  explicit  on  the  cru- 
cial Impact  on  generalship;  a  bad  general 
can  lose  despite  superiority  in  material  force 
and  a  good  general  can  vrtn  despite  consid- 
erable inferiority.  Given  reasonable  means, 
and  sufficient  strike  and  reserve  forces,  so 
that  the  aggressive  side  would  not  be  crushed 
even  if  mistakes  were  committed,  the  ag- 
gressor win  calculate  his  chances  of  success 
not  on  the  basis  of  statistics,  but  an  opera- 
tional plan,  as  we  have  pointed  out.  If  he  is 
a  sound  planner,  his  plan  will  take  into  ac- 
count all  the  qualitative  factors,  but  go  be- 
yond them  to  employ  surprise  in  all  elements 
such  as  strategy,  technology,  tactics,  train- 
ing, direction,  concentration,  and  phasing. 
If  the  would-be  aggressor  estimates  that  the 
defender  will  be  unable  to  anticipate  his 
plan  and  will  not  have  ready  countersur- 
prlse  operations  to  upset  the  implementation 
of  the  operational  plan,  he  will  conclude  that 
his  chances  of  success  are  high. 

It  Is  very  Important  to  understand  that  in 
these  matters  the  calculus  of  generalship  is 
far  more  Important  than  the  calculus  of 
force  relations.  A  homely  example  would  be 
an  investor  who  plays  the  stock  market 
through  mutual  funds  and  thus  essentially 
benefits  by  or  losses  from  the  overall  move- 
ments of  the  market.  Such  an  investor  can 
calculate  his  probable  successes  on  the  basis 
of  curves  depicting  the  jjerformance  of  the 
market  In  the  past.  However,  the  most  suc- 
cessful Investors  operate  both  with  and 
against  the  market.  In  like  manner,  a  good 
strategist  can  identify  sf)eclal  situations  or 
opportunities  and  work  out  a  scheme  to  take 
advantage  of  the  openings.  Naturally.  In  a 
war  where  there  are  many  opportunities  there 
are  only  a  few  that  hold  great  promise  of 
massive  success,  even  if  they  are  exploited 
with  the  greatest  skill.  Furthermore,  good 
opportunities  may  be  fleeting  and  there  may 
not  be  enough  time  to  exploit  them  properly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strategist  who  pos- 
sesses large  resources,  like  the  market  oper- 
ator controlling  large  funds,  can  create  suit- 
able opportunities. 

These  observations  apply  to  both  the  offen- 
sive and  the  defensive  strategist.  Success 
always  depends  on  more  than  the  resources 
in  hand.  It  results  from  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  objectives  to  be  gained  by  the  partic- 
ular strategy  and  from  seizing  the  initiative 
In  carrying  out  the  strategy. 

Whether  planning  aggression  or  defense 
Bgalnst  .aggression,  the  strategist  must  cal- 
culat«?  the  results  of  the  clashes  of  forces. 
He  must  always  remember  that  he  is  dealing 
with  human  action,  the  essence  of  which  Is 
creativity.  As  a  consequence,  he  knows  he  Is 
grappling  with  uncertainties,  with  the  basic 
uncertainties  that  result  from  the  creatlve- 
ness  of  the  adversary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OFFENSE  AND  DEFENSE 

In  this  interplay  of  creativities,  the  ag- 
gressor has  certain  advantages  that  come 
from  his  position.  The  decision  to  attack  Is 
his.  TTius,  he  knows  when  hostilities  will 
begin.  The  defender  cannot  have  this  cer- 
tainty. Every  moment  can  be  the  moment 
of  the  attack.  To  heighten  the  effects  of 
his  blow,  the  attacker  strives  for  surprise  In 
as  many  elements  of  his  strategy  as  possible. 
One  of  the  problems  of  the  defender  Is  to 
prevent  his  being  the  surprised.'  This  In- 
creases his  needs  for  Information  about  the 
Intent  of  the  enemy  and  requires  him  to 
expend  resources  on  being  constantly  ready. 

The  attacker  can  build  his  plan  for  ag- 
gression around  the  availability  of  a  decisive 
weapon.  This  can  take  the  form  of  a  tech- 
nical surprise  for  the  defender,  but  it  need 
not.  If  the  aggressor  calculates  that  the 
defender  cannot  counter  his  new  advance  In 
time,  he  can  make  his  decision  on  the  basis 
of  this  crucial  superiority. 

In  the  present  age  of  total  con'Slct,  the 
aggressor  can  manipulate  the  many  facets 
of  his  strategy  to  produce  a  wido  variety  of 
threats  and  opportunities.  Political  warfare, 
economic  warfare,  propaganda,  the  struggle 
for  technological  supremacy,  diplomatic 
maneuverings,  subversion,  and  military 
operations,  taken  together  or  Individually, 
give  the  aggressor  many  opportunities.  The 
defender,  for  his  part,  must  provide  a  total 
defense  against  all  these  forms  of  conflict. 
Most  important,  he  must  avoid  being  second 
in  technical  advances  that  can  lead  to  a  de- 
cisive military  advantage. 

The  defensive  strategist  Is  not  without  ad- 
vantages on  his  side,  provided  that  he  does 
not  passively  wait  for  the  blow.  He  can  take 
initiatives  to  gain  and  maintain  a  position 
of  superiority  in  the  various  forms  of  con- 
flict. By  having  such  superiority,  he  prevents 
the  aggressor  from  findng  the  moment  for 
the  attack.  The  defender  can  plan  and  exe- 
cute his  own  surprises  against  the  would-be 
agg^ressor.  The  combination  of  initiative  and 
surprise  on  the  part  of  the  defensive  strate- 
gist produces  the  creative  uncertainty  that 
negates  the  advantages  of  the  attacker.  It  Is 
a  military  truism  that  strategic  offensive  and 
tactical  defensive  is  often  a  superior  posi- 
tion. Sun  Tzu  says.  "Take  what  the  enemy 
holds  dear  and  await  attack." 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  objectives  of  the 
attacker  and  defender  are  asynunetrlc. 
Thus,  the  initiatives  they  take  and  the  ad- 
vances they  make  need  not  and  probably 
should  not  he  of  the  same  kind.  They  should 
be  chosen  for  their  potential  ability  to  reach 
the  objectives  of  the  strategy. 

THE   MODERN   STRATEGIC   WAR 

The  strategy  of  the  United  States,  and 
indeed  free  world  strategy,  is  defensive.  We 
seek  no  political,  economic,  or  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. We  do  seek  to  prevent  war. 
These  objectives  are  clearly  in  direct  op- 
position to  those  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
They  seek  world  domination.  They  create 
opportunities  to  use  warfare  to  attain  it. 

We  should  recognize  clearly  that  our  de- 
fensive strategy  must  Include  initiatives  and 
surprises.  Ours  need  not  be  a  reactive  strate- 
gy. In  fact,  the  struggle  for  technological 
supremacy  make  a  reactive  strategy  a  most 
dangerous  one.  Waiting  for  clear  indications 
of  Soviet  initiatives  can  prevent  us  from  act- 
ing in  time.  We  must  be  constantly  on  the 
initiative  to  anticipate  their  moves  and  to 
creat*  situations  to  which  they  must  re- 
act. 

In  the  past,  we  used  technology  to  over- 
come the  advantages  of  the  Soviets  both  In 
the  resources  they  control  and  In  the  initia- 
tives we  conceded  them.  We  succeeded  in 
negating   their   quantitative   superiority   by 


'  See  Chapter  5  on  Surprise;  the  surprised 
need  not  be  the  defender. 
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the  qualitative  advantages  we  acquired 
through  a  superior  technology. 

The  circumstances  today  are  radically  dif- 
ferent. The  Soviets  have  challeng;ed  us  In 
technology.  They  have  enlarged  the  spectrum 
of  confiict,  taking  advantage  of  the  Inevitable 
new  struggle,  the  Technological  War.  No 
longer  are  we  free  to  follow  an  Independent 
course  in  implementing  our  strategy.  We 
must  meet  the  technological  threat  as  well 
as  the  threats  in  other  forms  of  confiict. 

This  form  of  warfare  has  become  crucial.  A 
technical  advance  can  lead  to  a  decslve  mili- 
tary advantage.  It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to 
continue  past  approaches  to  our  total  strat- 
egy. The  strategist  must  recast  his  thinking 
if  he  is  to  make  his  defensive  strategy  effec- 
tive. He  must  find  avenues  for  the  initiative 
in  technology.  He  must  prevent  the  wculd-be 
aggressor  from  attaining  a  clear  advantage  in 
any  sispect  of  technology  that  could  be  trans- 
lated into  a  decisive  military  advantage. 

Broader  horizons  are  needed  in  another 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  the  defensive  strat- 
egist. Planning  methodology  and  decision 
processes  reflect  the  past  situation.  They  are 
no  longer  adequate.  The  time  has  come  to 
break  the  shackles  of  science  on  planning 
methodology.  We  need  to  rehumanlze  plan- 
ning and  strategy.  This  process  will  have  a 
direct  Impact  on  decision  making.  Decision 
makers  can  no  longer  find  refuge  in  the  al- 
leged certainties  and  probabilities  that  past 
planning  provided  them.  We  are  now  In  an 
era  of  creative,  dynamic  uncertainty.  We 
must  have  a  strong  defensive  position.  But 
we  mi;ist  also  create  strategic  diversions, 
feints,  deceptions,  and  surprises. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  defensive  strate- 
gist ensure  that  the  attacker  wUl  choose  not 
to  strike.  A  viable  strategy  poses  insurmount- 
able problems  for  the  aggressor.  The  nature 
of  some  of  these  problems  is  Illustrated  by 
the  following  discussion  of  possible  situa- 
tions. 

THE   EFFECT   OF    NUCLEAR    WXAFONS 

Nuclear  weapons  have  not  changed  the 
nature  of  strategy;  however,  they  have  In- 
troduced new  complications,  Just  as  they 
have  introduced  new  opportunities.  The 
major  new  opportunity  is  that  the  strategist, 
once  he  decides  to  strike,  can  apply  far  more 
power,  over  larger  areas,  than  could  any  of 
his  predecessors  who  fought  with  low- 
energy  weapon  systems.  The  main  new  com- 
plication is  that  the  defender,  even  though 
deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  his  Initial 
strength  In  the  course  of  the  first  battle, 
would  still  retain  enormous  firepower  to  hurt 
the  attacker  far  more  dangerously  than  It 
was  ever  before  possible  for  a  defensive  force 
to  do.  This  residual  force  can  be  used  against 
the  attacker's  population,  industry,  urban 
areas,  government  control  centers,  and 
armed  forces,  provided  tha'i  the  defender's 
will  to  use  it  has  not  failed.  The  scope  of 
war  has  grown  to  include  entire  populations, 
not  merely  military  forces. 

Also,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  under 
some  circumstances  the  attacker,  although 
he  may  defeat  the  defender,  may  achieve 
only  Pyrrhic  victory.  Or,  even  if  he  achieves 
an  unqualified  victory,  he  wo\dd  not  enjoy 
the  fruits  because  he  has  paid  an  excessive 
price.  In  fact,  he  may  have  lost  his  country 
to  the  blows  that  his  defeated  adversary  was 
still  able  to  inflict.  Nuclear  weapons  have 
not  worked  totally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
attacker. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume 
that  this  particular  strategic  problem  is 
new.  Even  if  It  were  new,  the  significant  as- 
pect is  whether  the  danger  of  devastating 
retaliation  would  prevent  war.  To  put  it  in 
different  terms,  the  question  is  whether 
such  a  hazard  would  v;revent  the  aggressive 
strategist  from  planning  for  war  in  a  ra- 
tional manner.  Obviously  a  great  deal  of  the 
strategist's  mental  effort  must  be  devoted  to 
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the  security  of  the  aggressor's  homeland.  If 
the  defender  can  be  Induced  to  leave  his 
weapons  unused,  the  aggressor  can  still 
achieve  decisive  victory. 

In  order  to  prevent  aggression,  the  de- 
fender must  seek  safety  In  strength.  He  must 
seek  superior  technology,  modern  weapons 
that  can  survive  attack,  and  engage  actively 
In  the  Technological  War.  He  cannot  rely 
on  agreements,  planned  weaknesses,  or 
minimum  strength. 

In  the  last  analysis,  superior  strength  re- 
mains the  most  reliable  insurance  for  sur- 
vival of  the  defender.  The  strategist  of  the 
superior  power  has  some  chance  of  predict- 
ing what  his  enemy  might  do;  the  strategist 
of  a  greatly  Inferior  power  can  only  hope.  A 
defensive  strategy  aiming  at  superiority  In 
power  offers  the  only  dependable  hedge 
against  errors  in  planning. 

rOBCE    LZVEL8   IN   THK    JTOCLEAB   ERA 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  armaments  race  takes 
place  on  high  force  levels  the  aggressor  will 
be  hard-put  to  achieve  decisive  superiority. 
The  conclusion  to  draw  from  this  is  that 
relatively  low  levels  of  nucle«u:  power  are  a 
chief  prerequisite  for  nuclear  attack.  This  Is 
especially  true  In  a  period  when  cities  have 
not  been  fully  dispersed  and  populations  can- 
not be  effectively  protected  against  fall-out. 
Low  levels  of  forces  in  being  are  more  of  a 
danger  to  the  United  States  than  high 
levels — fears  of  genocide  and  the  arms  race 
notwithstanding.  This  is  an  Important  find- 
ing, which  casts  a  very  disturbing  light  on 
the  recent  history  of  U.S.  armaments  and 
armament  negotiations. 

Of  the  two  belligerents,  the  one  who  Is  able 
to  continue  the  war  beyond  the  Initial  strike 
will  have  an  enormous  advantage  because  the 
side  that  does  not  have  this  capability  will 
cave  In  morally  and  will  be  unable  to  recon- 
stitute Its  force.  Such  a  capability  can  only 
be  provided  by  vigorous  pursuit  of  tech- 
nology, including  the  design  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  weapons. 

The  survival  force  is  one  key  to  security. 
As  long  as  we  have  secure  weepon  systems 
that  can  ride  out  the  initial  and  follow-on 
strikes,  we  will  have  the  decisive  advantage. 
The  in-belng  power  that  is  still  effective  after 
the  battles  are  over  will  determine  the  final 
outcome.* 

Our  defensive  strategy  requires  us  to  have 
such  a  survival  force.  Hardening,  dispersal, 
mobility,  and  conceeJment  contribute  to  sur- 
vival, but  they  are  supporting  strategic 
themes.  The  single  most  important  element 
of  our  defensive  strategy  is  to  have  In  being 
a  clear  superiority  In  effective  and  reliable 
numbers.  This  is  the  one  factor  in  the 
strategic  equation  that  Is  most  likely  under- 
stood and  the  one  the  enemy  is  le«tst  likely 
to  misunderstand.  Numerical  superiority  on 
our  side  is  necessary  to  convince  the  ag- 
gressor not  to  strike. 

A  would-be  aggressor.  If  he  were  to  act  ra- 
tionally, would  realize  that  he  cannot  cope 
with  high  force  levels.  Therefore,  he  must 
make  an  attempt  to  bring  forces  down  to  a 
level  where  he  can  fight  nuclear  war — espe- 
cially if  through  clandestine  armaments  of 
his  own  he  achieves  an  enormous  superiority. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  aggressors  Is  not  particu- 
larly perturbed  by  high  force  levels  of  his 
own.  let  alone  by  relative  superiority,  but  Is 
disturbed  by  a  high  force  level  owned  by  the 
defender.  His  problem,  therefore.  Is  to  achieve 
a  substantial  quantitative  superiority.  To 
achieve  his  goal  he  must  persuade  the  de- 
fenders to  be  content  with  moderate  strength. 

Another  reason  why  the  aggressor  needs  the 
low  level  of  forces  Is  that  decisive  Increments 
In  strength  are  difficult  to  conceal  if  they 
have  to  be  produced  within  the  framework 
of  high  force  levels.  This  means  that  psycho- 
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political  strategy  Is  an  integral  part  of  nu- 
clear strategy,  first  to  achieve  some  sort  of 
reduction  of  armament  levels,  then  to  provide 
a  cover  to  conceal  the  aggressor's  armaments 
and  third,  to  facilitate  nuclear  blackmail  and 
prevent  retaliation. 

SECUMTT    THROUGH   ASMS    CONTROL 

The  unending  process  of  armaments  has 
often  been  criticized  as  the  greatest  waste  of 
which  mankind  Is  guilty.  It  is  true  that  If 
both  sides  stay  in  the  race  and  run  well  the 
world  situation  will  remain  stable  and  no  war 
will  occur;  the  weapons  will  then  be  thought 
wasted.  The  argument  is  that  if  both  sides 
agree  not  to  engage  In  such  races,  peace 
would  be  preserved  effectively  and  at  far  less 
cost. 

However,  we  have  already  seen  that  by 
lowering  the  levels  of  destruction  war  would 
bring,  reductions  In  arms  make  war  think- 
able and  more  therefore  likely.  This,  It  would 
seem.  Is  one  major  argument  against  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  However,  it  Is 
hardly  the  only  such  argument. 

Since  technology  is  dynamic,  no  one  can 
agree  to  stand  still.  Force  relationship 
change  In  the  course  of  armament  cycles  de- 
spite the  best  planning  possible.  Sudden  ac- 
cretions of  military  power  can  come  to  a  side 
not  even  expecting  them.  New  technologies 
create  new  power. 

It  is  true  that  the  tempo  of  this  eternal 
race  can  be  accelerated  or  slowed.  Aside  from 
the  technological  factors  that  often  deter- 
mine this  tempo,  the  speed  of  the  process  is 
largely  set  by  political  factors,  including 
strategic  Intentions.  If  no  disturber  power  Is 
at  work,  the  tempo  wlU  slacken  almost  auto- 
matically. If  there  is  a  disturber  power,  ex- 
plicit or  tacit  slow-down  agreements  are  at 
best  highly  unreliable  and  temporary.  The 
side  that  takes  the  risk  of  slowing  down  uni- 
laterally will  soon  be  punished. 

The  history  of  disarmament  agreements 
teaches  an  explicit  lesson :  international  pro- 
missory treaties  are  almost  invariably  broken 
and  are  therefore  an  utterly  undependable 
Instrument  of  national  security.'- 

The  fundamental  reason  for  the  defender 
to  stay  in  this  expensive  race,  and  to  run 
hard  in  It,  is  to  stay  alive  and  not  allow  the 
would-be  attacker  to  achieve  such  an  ad- 
vantage that  he  might  be  inclined  to  break 
the  peace  and  Impose  his  will  on  the  naive 
and  gullible  defender. 

So  long  as  the  defender  must  stay  In  the 
arms  competition,  he  does  not  really  have 
the  option  of  running  a  selective  race.  He 
cannot  leave  open  any  geographical  or  tech- 
nological flanks,  or  the  opponent  will  take 
advantage  of  his  opportunities.  Thxis,  the 
United  States  does  not  really  have  the  free 
choice  of  saying  that  It  will  stop  communism 
In  Europe  and  defend  the  East  Coast,  but 
Ignore  Cksmmunlst  advances  In  Asia.  Nor  can 
It  say  that  it  wUl  maintain  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  but  not  acquire  defensive  ones,  or 
that  it  will  try  to  be  strong  in  Inner  space 
but  will  assume  that  outer  space  is  of  no 
military  relevance.  Least  of  all  can  the  Unit- 
ed States  entrust  Its  security  to  so-called  dis- 
armament treaties,  not  because  It  must  nec- 
essarily and  always  presuppose  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  other  nations  (although  some- 
times it  must  make  precisely  such  an  as- 
stunptlon  of  bad  faith ) .  but  for  the  far  more 
elementary  reasons  that  (a)  reliable  Inspec- 
tion of  disarmament  agreements  Is  unfeasi- 
ble, (b)  that  enforcement  against  treaty  vio- 
lations requires  war,  and  (c)  that  disarma- 
ment agreements  apply  to  weapons  already 
In  existence,  but  will  be  speedily  outdated 
and  be  rendered  Irrelevant  by  new  weapons, 
the  characteristics  of  which  were  unknown 
at  the  time  the  treaty  was  written. 
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As  we  have  seen,  security  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed by  Soviet  intentions;  not  only  do 
Soviet  theorists  predict  inevitable  victory 
by  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Soviet  generals  hasten 
to  Install  the  latest  weapons,  but,  even  were 
we  convinced  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  ruled  by 
men  who  have  lost  their  aggressive  drives, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  new  Stalin  will 
not  take  power. 

Security  cannot  be  guaranteed  by  passive 
measures.  The  most  modern  force  purchased 
at  enormous  cost  will  become  obsolete  In  only 
a  few  years.  Security  cannot  be  guaranteed 
by  agreements  to  halt  the  Technological 
War;  the  stream  of  technology  moves  on 
without  regard  for  our  intentions.  The  only 
way  to  guarantee  security  is  to  engage  in  the 
Technological  War  vrith  the  intention  of 
winning  it.  It  is  as  true  today  as  In  Roman 
times  that  "If  you  would  have  peace,  prepare 
thou  then  for  war." 

Regardless  of  the  enormous  effects  of  mod- 
ern weapons,  organized  brainpower  remains 
the  strongest  and  ultimately  decisive  factor. 
The  experience  of  Vietnam,  the  test  ban,  and 
the  Sputnik  have  shown  that  we  do  not  excel 
In  that  department.  It  is  not  that  we  lack  in- 
telligent people  but  that  we  lack  an  effective 
organization  through  which  we  can  optimize 
our  brainpower  and  collective  memory.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  we  have  overorga- 
nlzed,  the  more  we  reduced  brainpower  and 
the  more  we  forgot.  Secretary  McNamara 
even  organized  strategic  amnesia. 

We  must  decide  to  engage  In  the  Techno- 
logical War.  and  we  must  create  the  planning 
staff  to  guide  us  In  this  decisive  conflict.  To 
do  anything  short  of  this  is  to  risk  national 
suicide.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  preserve 
the  values  that  make  our  society  worth  de- 
fending; we  cannot  contemplate  ending  the 
Technological  War  by  destroying;  our  enemies 
without  warning.  Our  goal  Is  the  Indefinite 
preservation  of  peace  and  order,  and  our  hope 
Is  that  in  such  an  environment  the  root 
causes  of  conflict  will  slowly  wither. 

The  era  of  Technological  War  has  not  end- 
ed conflict,  and  that  millennium  may  never 
come.  Technological  War  does,  however,  have 
the  advantage  of  being  relatively  peaceful,  so 
long  as  the  stabilizer  powers  remain  strong. 
Despite  the  greatest  threat  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  ever  known,  since  1945  the  amount 
of  blood  shed  to  preserve  the  peace  has  been 
quite  small — smaller  than  that  shed  on  the 
highways.  The  Technological  War  can  be  kept 
silent  and  apparently  peaceful  so  long  as 
we  continue  to  engage  in  it  successfully. 

Despite  fashionable  rhetoric,  history  shows 
that  American  supremacy  brings  relative 
peace  and  stability  to  the  world;  where  the 
U.S.S.R  has  enjoyed  local  superiority  the  re- 
sults have  been  quite  different.  American 
success  in  the  Technological  War  is  the  pri- 
mary prerequisite  for  the  preservation  of 
world  peace. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


*  The  force  must  be  deplayed  and  tested; 
survivability  by  assumption  Is  Insufficient. 


=  Por  details  on  the  efficacy  of  1,000-odd 
treaties,  see  Lawrence  W.  Bellenson.  The 
Treaty  Trap  (Washington:  Public  Affairs 
Press,  1969). 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
■'How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
graiocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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PANAMA  CANAL  BELONGS  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  RARICK  TESTI- 
FIES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  the  Congress  in 
1967, 1  have  addressed  this  body  on  many 
vital  subjects  but  none  of  them  short  of 
nuclear  attack  on  our  country  is  of 
graver  consequence  than  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise  of  which  the  Canal 
Zone  is  an  indispensable  part,  necessary 
for  its  efficient  operation  and  protection. 

In  connection  with  the  current  ne- 
gotiations that  aim  to  cede  U.S.  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama, 
the  people  of  our  country,  as  shown  by 
letters  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
strongly  oppose  any  surrender  at  Pan- 
ama. In  this  instinctive  reaction,  they 
are  far  ahead  of  the  executive  branch  of 
their  Government  in  recognizing  the 
realities  of  the  situation  at  Panama. 

In  hearings  on  September  22  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  I  testified  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  540,  and  strongly  op- 
posed the  present  scheme  of  the  State 
Department  to  give  away  this  priceless 
territorial  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

I  insert  the  indicated  statement  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 
Statement  or  John  R.  Rarick  Before  the 

Sl'BCOMMITTEE  ON  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  September 

22.  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
I  appear  this  afternoon  as  a  cosponsor  of  H. 
Res.  540.  H.  Res.  laS,  and  other  related  bills 
to  urge  this  Committee  to  maintain  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  Russian 
revolutionist.  Nikolai  Lenin,  recognizing  the 
Caribbean  Sea  as  the  Mediterranean  of  the 
Americas,  selected  that  strategic  region  to  be 
transformed  into  a  Red  lake.  Theorizing  that 
if  Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  Panama  could  be 
taken,  he  felt  that  the  area  would  fall,  sep- 
arating the  two  Americas.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
Important  matters  discussed  by  the  Reds  In 
1917,  as  noted  by  John  Reed,  notorious  Har- 
vard Communist  and  writer  who  covered  the 
November  Revolution,  was  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  (John  Reed,  Ten 
Days  That  Shook  the  World,  Modern  Library, 
1935.  p.  235). 

The  major  tragedies  resulting  from  World 
War  II  were  the  enslavement  by  Red  power 
of  the  peoples  of  E}astern  Europe  and  Main- 
land China,  which  made  the  continued  con- 
trol of  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals  by  West- 
ern powers  more  necessary  than  ever. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  my 
most  able  and  scholarly  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Flood,  whose  contributions  on 
isthmian  canal  policy  questions  over  many 
years,  what  happens  at  one  of  these  inter- 
oceanic  canals  has  its  Influence  in  the  other 
(H.  Doc.  474,  89th  Congress) . 

In  July  1964,  Great  Britain  arrived  at  an 
argument  with  Egypt  for  a  phased-out  evac- 
uation of  British  Forces  from  the  Suez  Canal 
Zone  over  a  period  of  20  months.  This  with- 
drawal had  quick  consequences.  On  July  36, 
1956,  the  Egyptian  QoTcmment  natlonallzad 
the  Suez  Canal,  creating  a  world  ciisla. 
Panamanian    demagogs    thereupon    started 
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thinking  along  similar  lines  and  sent  emis- 
saries to  Egypt  to  And  out  how  to  do  likewise 
at  Panama.  Egypt  thus  sent  agents  to  the 
Isthmus. 

Though  the  attempted  Communist  take- 
over of  Guatemala  in  1964  failed,  the 
pattern  of  infiltration  and  subversion  of 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy 
by  early  1957  had  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions. In  1969,  Castro  revolutionaries, 
encouraged  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
like  opinion  distorters,  aided  by  suspect  ele- 
ments in  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  suc- 
ceeded In  overthrowing  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment and  in  establishing  a  Red  dictatorship 
over  that  strategically  located  Island,  which 
covers  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Panama 
Canal  and  now  serves  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  constitutional  governments  in  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

Two  such  State  Department  personnel,  who 
have  been  identified  as  aiding  Castro  In  the 
Communist  seizure  of  Cuba  by  dereliction  of 
duty  through  suppression  of  facts,  are  Wil- 
liam Arthur  Wleland  and  Boy  Richard  Ru- 
bottom,  Jr.  Both  are  now  retired  on  full  pen- 
sion. 

Wleland  In  1969  was  In  charge  of  the 
Caribbean  American  desk  at  the  Department 
of  State.  He  blocked  incoming  reports  reveal- 
ing Castro's  communist  involvements. 

Rubottom  in  1959  served  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 
He  had  previously  been  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Bogota,  Colombia  when  Castro 
was  arrested  during  Communist  riots  in  that 
country  and  denounced  as  a  Communist 
agent — facts  which  he  faUed  to  report.  He 
is  now  Vice  President  of  Southern  Methodist 
University. 

Having  weakened  the  Jurisdiction  structxire 
of  the  Panama  Canal  by  compromises  to  Pan- 
ama In  the  1936  and  1955  treaties,  our  gov- 
ernment faced  a  series  of  inc\irsions  Into  the 
Canal  Zone  by  Panamanian  radicals  but  did 
not  take  prompt  measures  to  apprehend  the 
perpetrator.  Encouraged  by  the  ill-advised 
display  of  the  Panamanian  flag  In  the  Canal 
Zone  in  1960,  against  the  overwhelming  op- 
position of  the  House  and  the  intent  of  the 
law,  the  Isthmian  situation  culminated  on 
January  9-12,  1964,  In  highly  organized  mob 
assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone  that  had  to  be 
repulsed  by  our  Army  In  the  Isthmus.  This 
operation  was  not  a  commitment  of  our 
Armed  Forces  against  Panamanian  Invaders, 
as  recently  stated  In  a  Department  of  State 
memorandum,  but  an  assault  of  Red-led 
moba  on  our  soldiers  In  the  Canal  Zone  who 
had  no  other  recourse  than  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

The  January  1964  attack  on  the  Canal 
Zone  was  not  an  ordinary  riot  but  a  care- 
fully planned  invasion  facUitated  by  the  Pan- 
amanian Government  which  ordered  its  own 
National  Guard  to  remain  In  its  barracks. 
The  disorders  were  aimed  at  forcing  the 
United  States  to  agree  to  renegotiate  the  1903 
Treaty  that  granted  full  sovereign  rights, 
power,  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  to 
the  United  States.  In  this  sanguinary  opera- 
tion, Panama  was  successful  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  the  advice  of 
appeasement  from  State  Department  offi- 
cials supinely  agreed  to  renegotiate.  When 
the  texts  of  the  resulting  treaties  were  pub- 
lished in  1967,  after  completion  of  prolonged 
negotiations,  an  aroiised  American  people 
protested  so  strongly  that  they  were  never 
signed. 

Now  Panamanian  and  United  States  nego- 
tiators are  trying  to  arrive  at  a  new  set  of 
treaties  that,  among  other  benefits,  will  cede 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama 
and  provide  for  the  oiperatlon  of  the  Canal 
by  a  bi-natlonal  authority.  The  same  man — 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  New  York  banker  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — who 
beaded  our  negotiating  team  for  the  dis- 
credited 1967  treaties.  Is  again  our  chief  nego- 
tiator for  the  preoent  negotiations.  In  fact  It 
Is  the  same  bankrupt  policies  of  the  Johnson 
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Administration  now  being  carried  forward  by 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

To  say  the  least,  the  naivete  reflected  by 
such  actions  by  our  government  is  beyond 
comprehension  and  raises  the  question,  "Who 
are  the  people  conducting  our  Canal  Zone 
policy  and  whom  are  they  representing?"  If 
we  should  surrender  or  relax  our  exclusive 
control  over  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  Soviet  power  will  step  in  the  resulting 
vacuum,  giving  that  tyrannical  system  con- 
trol over  the  world  canal  routes — Suez  and 
Panama. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  em- 
phasize the  striking  parallels  between  what 
occurred  at  the  Suez  Canal  and  what  is  being 
attempted  at  Panama.  These  common  fac- 
tors Include  such  things  as  the  establishment 
of  governments  friendly  to  the  UjS.S.R.,  the 
giving  of  economic  or  military  aid,  the  use  of 
world-wide  hostile  propaganda  against  West- 
ern powers,  the  use  of  terror,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  crises  when  these  powers  are  heavily 
involved  in  distant  areas,  such  as  Vietnam  or 
Korea. 

Recent  changes  in  the  Panamanian  Gov- 
ernment have  placed  radicals  in  key  posi- 
tions, Soviet  technicians  have  arrived  in 
Panama,  and  its  government  maintains  It- 
self in  power  by  terror  and  control  of  the 
press.  One  aim  of  the  Panama  Canal  Revo- 
lutionary Government  Is  to  end  the  existence 
of  the  Canal  Zone  because  it  has  given 
asylum  to  poUtlcal  refugees  from  its  terror. 
In  the  event  of  a  covintercoup  In  Panama, 
which  could  occur  at  anytime,  I  would 
predict  that  General  Torrljos — the  Oastro  of 
Panama — would  be  among  the  first  to  seek 
sanctuary  in  the  Zone,  not  withstanding  his 
present  effort  to  do  away  with  that  haven 
of  refuge  against  assassination. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- Ameri- 
can Affairs,  Charles  Meyer,  is  credited  with 
saying  that  the  time  of  United  States  mili- 
tary Intervention  into  other  countries  Is 
past,  even  in  the  most  serious  circumstances. 
Not  even  a  communist  takeover  of  a  coun- 
try would  change  the  U.S.  attitude,  Meyer 
is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  El  Panama 
America  newspaper  of  July  23,  1971.  He  added 
that  if  the  communists  should  cut  off  Vene- 
zuelan oU  shipments,  or  if  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo incidents  should  be  repeated,  or  If 
communists  took  over  Panama,  the  U.S. 
would  not  intervene.  Eight-column  head- 
lines at  the  top  of  the  front  page  read, 
"there  will  be  no  United  States  military  in- 
tervention In  Panama  States  under  Secre- 
tary Meyer." 

The  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the  key  stra- 
tegic points  in  the  world  and  a  focal  point 
for  power  politics.  Because  of  its  importance 
to  the  entire  free  world,  under  no  circum- 
stances should  It  fall  under  Soviet  docnlna- 
tlon.  The  only  way  to  prevent  that  Is  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  its  undiluted 
control.  Surrendering  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  surrendering  sovereignty  over 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Alaska,  or 
Hawaii. 

For  the  above,  and  many  other  reasons  that 
need  not  be  repeated,  I  recommend  prompt 
and  favorable  action  by  this  subcommittM 
on  the  pending  sovereignty  resolutions. 


THE    NORTHERN    IRELAND    SITUA- 
nON:  A  REPORT— NO.  5 


HON.  IMARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  British 
Parliament  began  debate  over  the  prob- 
lems in  Northern  Ireland.  This  Is  good; 
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however,  the  first  course  of  action  should 
be  withdrawal  of  all  British  troops  and 
repeal  of  the  Special  Powers  Act.  Tlien 
discussions  could  take  place. 

The  use  by  the  British  soldiers  of  this 
infamous  law,  which  permits  them  to 
arrest  and  detain  any  citizen  without  a 
specific  charge,  has  been  the  leading 
cause  of  unrest  in  the  province.  Its  im- 
plementation has  been  directed  solely  at 
the  Catholic  minority  and  as  such  repre- 
sents one  of  the  worst  forms  of  oppres- 
sion— abuse  of  the  power  of  the  state. 

Today,  I  am  including  in  the  Ricord 
additional  reports  of  these  atrocities.  As  I 
mentioned  yesterday,  these  reports  were 
taken  out  of  the  province  by  my  daughter 
on  her  recent  visit  there.  With  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  mails,  this  information 
rarely  reaches  the  world  public. 

The  items  follow: 

Statement  No.  1 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  August,  1971 
3pringfleld  Park  was  Invaded  by  a  Protestant 
mob,  we  were  driven  from  our  homes  and 
part  of  the  escape  route  was  Eu:ross  an  open 
field  between  Springfield  Park  and  Moyard. 
We  got  across  the  field  helping  women  and 
children  when  shots  came  from  the  direction 
of  the  Sprlngmartln  Estate.  We  were  pinned 
down  In  an  alcove  at  the  side  of  Moyard  fiats 
In  which  we  had  a  clear  view  of  the  field  and 
the  people  trying  to  cross  It.  A  man  was 
crossing  the  field  when  he  was  hit  and  fell, 
the  next  thing  I  saw  was  Father  Mullan. 
whom  I  knew,  and  a  man  behind  him,  one  of 
whom  was  carrying  a  piece  of  white  material. 
Father  Mullan  reached  the  man  who  had 
been  shot  and  whilst  bending  over  him  he 
(Father  Mullan)  shouted  "I've  been  hit",  he 
then  slumped  sideways,  he  scrambled  to  his 
feet  before  being  hit  again  and  this  time  he 
fell  motionless  to  the  ground.  In  my  opinion 
the  person  who  shot  him  knew  him  to  be  a 
clergyman.  After  this  the  field  was  riddled 
with  gunfire  and  looking  In  the  direction  of 
Sprlngmartln  I  could  clearly  see  soldiers  and 
whilst  I  did  not  see  them  firing  It  would  have 
been  Impossible  for  anyone  else  to  shoot  as 
the  soldiers  were  In  the  direct  line  of  fire. 
This  was  also  witnessed  by  my  son  Patrick. 

P.    MSEHAN. 

Statemint  No.  2 

Ardoyne  Relief  committee  are  very  deeply 
concerned  by  the  statements  being  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Army  and  Police  with 
respect  to  obtaining  statements  from  wit- 
nesses In  the  Ardoyne  area.  A  statement 
was  made  on  23rd  August,  which,  by  impli- 
cation attempted  to  refiect  upon  the  Com- 
mitter and  a  number  of  voluntary  legal  ad- 
visors assisting  the  committee  in  its  work. 

On  Wednesday  18th  August,  1971  the 
Committee  was  approached  by  Mr.  Lodge 
on  behalf  of  the  Army.  He  indicated  that  he 
would  like  to  set  up  some  centre  in  Ardoyne 
to  Interview  residents,  and  obtain .  state- 
ments with  a  view  to  bringing  Court  pro- 
ceedings for  Intimidation  etc.  The  Relief 
Committee  Indicated  that  they  would  like 
to  assist,  but  they  woiold  have  to  consider 
how  best  to  deal  with  his  request,  and  It 
was  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  in  abeyance 
for  a  short  whUe. 

Before  the  Committee  had  time  to  deal 
with  the  request  they  were  approached  again 
by  Mr.  Lodge  on  Thursday  19th  August,  and, 
as  a  result  he  accepted  that  no  arrangement 
had  yet  been  made.  On  Friday  20th  August, 
Mr.  Lodge  asked  if  the  Relief  Committee 
bad  considered  his  request.  They  asked  him 
to  submit  to  the  Committee  a  letter  with 
full  details  of  their  request,  indicating  the 
nattire  of  the  charges  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
also  to  Indicate  which  Police  officers  would  be 
present.  Whilst  this  discussion  was  taking 
place  news  arrived  that  two  Police  officers 
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were,  in  fact,  in  one  of  the  local  halls  to 
coQunence  their  work.  It  would  appear  that 
no  complainants  arrived  to  give  statements, 
as  it  was  not  known  by  the  Committee,  or 
anyone  else  that  they  were  commencing 
work  that  morning.  Subsequently  on  Satur- 
day 21st  August  a  statement  appeared  in  the 
press  to  th^  effect  that  voluntary  solicitors 
had  advised  the  Committee  that  no  state- 
ments should  be  made.  A  complaint  was 
made  immediately  to  Mr.  Lodge  about  this 
untrue  press  release,  and  Mr.  Lodge  apolo- 
gised to  the  Committee  and  Indicated  that 
he  had  not  been  consulted  about  the  press 
statement  and  was  not  aware  of  its  contents 
untU  our  Committee  referred  it  to  him. 

Ardoyne  Relief  committee  operates  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  local  residents  and 
other  refugees  who  have  been  dis-possessed. 
The  Relief  Committee  cannot  interfere  with 
any  Investigations  being  carried  out  by  the 
Police  or  by  the  Army.  It  was  the  intention 
of  our  Committee  to  circularise  the  residents 
in  the  area  with  the  written  request  the 
Committee  expected  to  receive  from  Mr. 
Lodge,  so  that  each  resident  in  the  area 
could  consider  the  request,  and  decide 
whether  or  not  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
authorities. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  attempt  by  the 
Army  and  the  Police  to  besmirch  our  good 
name,  and  the  names  of  the  voluntary  legal 
advisors  assisting  us  we  demand  an  imme- 
diate apology. 

S.  CooNEY,  Secretary. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANCER 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  "The  Conquest  of 
Cancer,"  which  appeared  in  the  edition 
of  September  23,  makes  two  vitally  im- 
portant points  deserving  the  close  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
First,  is  that  the  goal  sought  by  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress  is  the  same — a  cure  for 
our  Nation's  most  dreaded  disease,  real- 
ized through  increased  research  into  its 
causes  and  prevention.  Second  and  even 
more  important  at  this  time,  is  the  dan- 
ger that  this  goal  be  lost  sight  of  in  po- 
litical considerations  and  infighting. 

The  House  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment Subcommittee,  chaired  by  our 
distinguished  and  able  colleague  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  is  now  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  various  cancer 
bills  pending  before  Congress.  Chairman 
Rogers'  firm  determination  that  the  con- 
quest of  cancer  not  be  made  into  a  politi- 
cal plaything  is  to  be  commended  and  re- 
spected. He  has  but  one  goal,  which  is 
shared  by  all  of  us:  That  the  bill  we  re- 
port provide  scientifically  the  soundest 
possible  means  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  might  aid  in  finding  a  cure 
for  cancer.  In  the  Ught  of  that  goal.  I 
commend  the  following  editorial  to  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues : 
The  Conquest  of  Canceh 

There  is  no  disease  that  haunts  Americans 
more  these  days  than  cancer.  Only  diseases 
of  the  heart  rank  above  it,  in  all  its  forms, 
as  the  agent  of  death  in  t2ils  country  and 
it  seecns  to  b«  far  more  feared  than  those 
because  of  the  devastating  and  prolonged 
oourae  It  often  nina.  Thus,  it  Is  deeply  dls- 
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tresslng  to  note  once  again  the  monumental 
and,  in  our  view,  unnecessary  struggle  that 
is  going  on  about  the  way  In  which  the  fed- 
eral government  should  mount  a  stronger 
attack  against  cancer. 

Some  two  months  ago,  the  Senate  passed 
by  a  vote  ol  79  to  1  a  bUl  which  would  give 
cancer  research  a  high  national  priority,  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  funds  for  that  re- 
search, and  establish  an  Independent  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency.  The  opposition  to 
that  blU  has  grown  In  Intensity  in  the  weeks 
since  and  a  House  subcommittee  headed  by 
Rep.  Paul  Rogers  is  now  trying  to  sort  things 
out  and  calm  tempers  down. 

The  Issue  is  not  what  priority  and  what 
funds  should  be  given  to  cancer  research.  No 
one,  so  far  as  we  linow,  has  opposed  the  ac- 
tions of  the  administration  In  calling  for 
greater  efforts  and  of  the  Senate  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote  Is  evidence  of  the  na- 
tional consensus  about  the  need  for  more 
cancer  research.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  other 
senators  would  have  opposed  this  bill  except 
for  the  fear  such  opposition  would  have  been 
Interpreted  by  their  constituents  as  opposi- 
tion to  cancer  research. 

The  item  of  contention  in  the  bill — the 
Item  that  has  deeply  divided  the  medical 
oommunlty — is  how  these  Increased  funds  are 
to  be  admUilstered.  On  one  side  are  many  of 
the  scientists  who  are  engaged  directly  In 
cancer  research;  they  want  to  see  an  Inde- 
pendent cancer  agency  established  which  will 
have  almost  total  control  over  its  funds  and 
its  projects.  On  the  other  side  are  almost  all 
of  the  scientists  who  are  engaged  in  other 
aspects  of  biomedical  research  or  in  manag- 
ing research;  they  see  the  establishment  of 
such  an  agency  as  a  fragmenting  of  research 
that  the  country  (and.  Indeed,  the  search 
for  a  cancer  cure  Itself)  can  ill  afford. 

For  our  part,  we  find  the  latter  view  over- 
whelmingly persuasive.  The  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  which  now  has  cancer  re- 
search as  one  of  its  major  subdivisions,  was 
created  to  avoid  the  situation  which  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency 
would  bring  about,  a  situation  In  which  Inde- 
pendent agencies  compete  for  dollars  and  re- 
searchers with  no  one  in  a  poeitlon  to  view 
and  to  coordinate  the  entire  field  of  medical 
research.  The  charge,  made  by  proponents  of 
the  new  cancer  agency,  that  NIH  has  done  a 
poor  Job  in  the  past  of  handling  oancer  re- 
search la.  In  our  Judgment,  not  proven.  There 
Is  much  to  suggeet  that  cancer  research  has 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  is  today  because 
of,  not  In  spite  of,  NIH.  Congress  would  be 
wise  If  it  simplified  and  increased  the  fund- 
ing for  cancer  research  through  NTH  and 
forgot  this  business — despite  Its  app)eallng 
name — of  creating  a  special  conquest-of- 
cancer  agency. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  FREEDOM  FOR  ALL 
MEN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  Bulgarian  National  Committee  and 
those  everywhere  dedicated  to  the  right 
of  freedom  for  all  men,  in  marking  the 
24th  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  the 
Bulgarian  national  hero,  Nikola  Petov. 

No  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  than  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  democratic 
principles — to  permit,  indeed  to  encour- 
age, the  free  expression  of  man  which 
has  enabled  him  to  question,  challenge, 
grow,  and  prosp)er. 
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ROGERS  COMMENDS  BOOKLET  ON 
X-RAY  USE 


HON. 


PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years 
ago  the  Congress  passed  the  Radiation 
Control  Act  in  response  to  evidence  that 
a  potential  danger  exists  and  that  we 
should  be  doing  more  to  protect  the 
American  public  in  this  area. 

Standards  were  established  and  a 
closer  look  into  the  practice  of  using  this 
very  important  device  as  a  diagnostic 
tool.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  re- 
sults of  this  legislation  and  the  Inquiry 
into  the  area  of  radiation  was  the  pub- 
lishing and  dissemination  of  a  booklet 
which  gives  guidelines  on  X-ray  ex- 
aminations. 

This  booklet,  titled,  "X-ray  Examina- 
tions: A  Guide  to  Good  Practice,"  was 
sent  to  every  physician,  a  medical  stu- 
dent, and  X-ray  technician  in  the  coun- 
try last  July. 

I  feel  that  this  booklet  will  be  very 
helpful  in  passing  on  very  vital  informa- 
tion and  I  commend  the  Bureau  of  Radio- 
logical Health  for  this  endeavor.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Radiology  for  its  role  in  formulat- 
ing this  information  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Os- 
teopathic Association,  the  American 
Podiatry  Association,  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  the 
American  Registry  of  Radiological  Tech- 
nologists for  their  help  in  distributing 
the  booklet  to  such  a  widespread  popula- 
tion. 

This  exchange  of  information  and  the 
cooperation  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  Government  is  one  which  I  hope 
will  carry  over  into  many  other  areas. 
The  American  public  benefits  from  such 
a  working  partnership. 

The  thrust  of  the  new  booklet  is  upon 
the  medical  judgment  of  the  physician 
who  turns  to  X-ray  procedures  to  com- 
plete his  diagnosis.  The  booklet  calls  at- 
tention to  guidelines  of  good  practice, 
outlining  circumstances  in  which  X-ray 
evidence  would  be  potentially  helpful  and 
pointing  to  other  situations  where  X-ray 
exposures  are  apt  to  be  unproductive.  We 
learned  in  the  1964  national  X-ray  study 
that  about  two-thirds  of  our  medical  X- 
rays  are  administered  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  radiologists.  But  since  these 
specialists  do  not  make  the  basic  deci- 
sion to  perform  their  examinations,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  reach  the  phy- 
sicians who  undertake  the  primary  care 
of  all  of  us. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  reasoned  dis- 
cussion of  the  current  understanding  of 
radiation  effects  upon  persons  exposed 
to  radiation  and  upon  their  descendants. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Pan  Am- 
erican Health  Organization  is  already 
preparing  a  Spanish-language  version  of 
this  for  distribution  in  Latin  America. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  no  booklet 
can  solve  our  problems  of  radiation  ex- 
posure.  Medical   X-rays   are   only   one 
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source  and  one  which  can  be  controlled 
by  the  responsible  decisions  of  our  phy- 
sicians. I  think  this  Congress  will  need  to 
investigate  additional  legislation  in  this 
area  and  the  medical  devices  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  should  go  to  this.  In 
the  meantime,  I  commend  the  action  of 
the  further  distribution  of  this  booklet. 


JERRY     FINKELSTEIN     CALLS     FOR 
AN  ALL-OUT  WAR  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Saturday,  September  11, 
carried  on  its  "Op-Ed"  page  a  call  to  ac- 
tion for  a  total  war  on  the  drug  problem. 
Written  by  Jerry  Finkelstein,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
New  York  City  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Law  Journal,  the  article  suggests 
the  need  for  a  "Manhattan  Project" 
which  would  commit  massive  resources 
and  the  best  minds  of  our  Nation  to  solv- 
ing the  drug  crisis. 

I  think  that  the  article  is  a  most 
thoughtfiU  and  provocative  one.  It  would 
provide  Instructive  reading  for  all  Mem- 
bers, and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

Unhooking    Addicts 
(By  Jerry  Finkelstein) 

An  astronaut,  back  from  the  moon,  dis- 
plays symptoms  of  an  unknown  disease.  The 
disease  spreads,  killing  many  and  perma- 
nently disabling  most  of  those  who  contract 
it.  What  comes  next? 

Any  science  fiction  fan  knows  that  the 
President  declares  a  national  emergency  and 
appoints  a  czar  with  plenary  powers  to  meet 
the  threat. 

Men,  money  and  materials  would  be  co- 
opted. 

Red  tape  would  dissolve. 

All  who  could  conceivably  contribute  to 
solving  the  problems  would  do  so,  wlUy-nlUy. 

The  Manhattan  Project,  the  New  Deal  and 
the  space  program  would  be  dwarfed  by  com- 
parison. And  the  finest  minds,  backed  by  the 
resources  and  power  of  our  country,  would 
solve  the  problems.  The  threat  would  be  over- 
come. 

That  is  fantasy.  But  is  reality  better?  We 
have  our  own  mutating  Andromeda  Strain  In 
the  opiates,  barbiturates,  amphetamines  and 
hallucinogens.  Cocaine  has  re-emerged  and 
laboratories  are  inventing  synthetics  and  de- 
rivatives faster  than  they  can  be  outlawed. 
Instead  of  Infection  we  have  addiction. 

Our  present  Andromeda  Strain  did  not 
come  from  the  moon  or  outer  space.  It  comes 
from  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey  via  the  lab- 
oratories of  Marseilles,  the  hemp  fields  of 
Mexico,  the  chemical  laboratories  of  great 
universities  and  from  dozens  of  other  sources. 
It  is  spread  by  human  rats  and  lice  rather 
than  more  primitive  vectors.  It  does  not  kill 
quickly  and  cleanly  nor  disable  neatly  and 
tidily.  It  also  degrades. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  scc^e  of 
the  drug  crisis.  Anyone  who  needs  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  a  drug  epidemic  must  be 
a  newly  trained  translator  in  Peking. 

Whit  do  we  actually  have  to  meet  the  drug 
crisis?  Piecemeal  programs  and  minuscule  fi- 
nancing. Temporizing  statements  and  dan- 
gerous panau;ea8. 
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The  lack  of  basic  research  is  frightening. 
We  know  more  about  moon  rocks  than  mari- 
juana. Is  It  dangerous  or  not?  Should  we 
legalize  it  or  class  it  with  the  hard  drugs? 
Ironically,  the  only  answer  given  as  to  why 
marijuana  and  other  hallucinogens  should 
not  be  legalized  comes  not  from  science  but 
from  history.  Only  two  societies  tolerated  the 
widespread  use  of  hallucinogens:  the  Arabs, 
which  then  managed  to  turn  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Its  world  into  a  desert;  and  peyote- 
chewlng  tribes,  whose  noblest  hour  came  as 
their  hearts  were  ripped  out  as  human  sacri- 
fices to  foreign  gods. 

As  to  hard  drugs,  a  current  pfalUatlve  is 
methadone,  which,  like  heroin.  Is  a  derivative 
of  opium.  Even  as  a  peilllatlve,  this  is  inade- 
quate; and  we  must  heed  the  nagging  mem- 
ory that  the  original  use  for  heroin,  as  the 
authority  Hlndesmlth  notes,  was  "as  a  non- 
hablt-formlng  substitute  for  opium  or  mor- 
phine or  as  a  cure  for  drug  addiction." 

What  Is  urgently  needed  Is  a  strongly  fi- 
nanced, well-coordinated  mobilization  of  the 
nation's  resources  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  put  an  end  to  this  national 
disaster  and  disgrace. 

The  United  States  has  attacked  many  dif- 
ficult problems  and  found  solutions  through 
massive  injections  of  money  and  talent.  Drug 
abuse  should  be  approached  in  the  same 
manner. 

Why  haven't  the  obvious  steps  been  taken? 

Cost  should  be  no  consideration.  The  Man- 
hattan Project  produced  the  atomic  bomb — 
and  radioactive  Isotopes  are  a  mainstay  of 
modern  medicine. 

The  space  program  put  men  on  the  moon — 
and  whole  industries  produce  undreamt  of 
products  (including  advanced  prosthetics) 
as  a  result. 

Can  one  conceive  of  the  potential  by- 
products of  the  war  on  addiction?  Wholly 
apart  from  the  heartbreak  tragedies  pre- 
vented, the  crime  and  corruption  uprooted, 
and  the  malaise  of  fear  ellnilnated,  we  can 
predict  priceless  discoveries  in  biochemistry, 
psychology  and  many  other  fields. 

Who  would  oppose  any  remotely  reason- 
able steps  taken? 

Industrialists  vrtth  billions  lost  annually 
from  lowered  productivity,  absenteeism  and 
theft? 

Unions  with  their  members  fearful  for 
their  children? 

Farmers  with  the  Infection  now  spreading 
to  the  most  remote  communities? 

Churches? 

Blacks? 

Judges  and  lawyers? 

Physicians? 

Shopkeepers? 

Liberals? 

Conservatives? 

Only  organized  crime  would  oppose  a  war 
on  addiction. 

How  old  are  your  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters? I  have  two  granddaughters  and 
hope  for  more.  I  would  revere  any  man  who 
could  wipe  out  addiction — and  so  would  you. 

Polio  crippled,  but  it  did  not  debase.  Can- 
cer kills,  but  it  does  not  degrade. 

We  honored  Drs.  Salk  and  Sabln  for  con- 
quering p>ollo.  A  greater  mantle  awaits  the 
conqueror  of  cancer. 

Why  has  no  one  made  a  name  for  himself 
as  Mr.  Anti-Addiction?  Is  it  because  the  job 
of  making  any  serious  Impact  is  too  great  for 
anyone  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

The  President  has  a  unique  opportunity. 
Already,  with  the  freeze,  he  has  established 
that  be  has  the  capacity  for  taking  drastic 
action,  together  with  the  ability  to  accept 
ideas  from  others  regardless  of  party.  I  pray 
that  he  will  use  his  great  powers  against  tlie 
common  enemy  of  mankind  and  start  to  van- 
quish addiction  now.  We  can't  wait. 
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NATIONAL  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  soon 
be  considering,  as  part  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  Legal  Services  Corporation  to 
furnish  legal  services  to  the  poor  free 
from  political  interference. 

The  compromise  bill  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee would  create  an  independent  yet 
publicly  accountable  program  to  further 
open  oiir  judicial  system  to  all  our 
citizens. 

This  piece  of  legislation  embodies  the 
very  best  of  proposals  submitted  by  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  in  Congress,  by  the 
organized  bar.  and  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

It  represents  the  contributions  of  both 
conservatives  and  liberals  to  create  a 
means  of  insuring  professionalism  and 
independence  as  well  as  public  account- 
ability of  a  program  which  would  offer 
the  opportunity  to  further  make  the  con- 
cept of  "equal  justice  under  law"  a  re- 
ality for  all  our  people. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  have  watched  the 
legal  services  program  expand  and  ma- 
ture to  become  perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tive Federal  program  for  fighting  the  in- 
justices of  poverty.  The  program  has 
waged  that  struggle  through  one  of  our 
most  fundamental  institutions — the  legal 
system. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  has  been 
inhibited  from  accomplishing  the  goal 
of  securing  access  to  the  legal  system 
for  all  oiir  citizens.  First,  the  program 
has  from  time  to  time  been  forced  into 
the  political  arena  for  sometimes  unwar- 
ranted and  unfortunate  attacks  which 
impair  the  ethical  and  professional  re- 
sponsibility of  individual  attorneys. 

Second,  the  program  has  received  too 
paltry  a  sum  of  public  moneys.  Last  year, 
when  funding  reached  its  highest  level, 
the  total  expenditure  throughout  the  en- 
tire Nation  was  just  $61  million.  That 
figiire  Is  just  over  what  we  will  be  spend- 
ing this  year  on  each  C-5A  airplane.  It  is 
equal  to  what  we  were  spending  a  year 
ago  each  day-and-a-half  of  the  Indo- 
china war. 

Finally,  it  is  a  paltry  amount  when  we 
know  that  currently  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  need  of  the  poor  for  legal 
services  Is  now  being  met. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
recognize  a  fimdamental  right  for  all  our 
citizens  to  have  counsel  and  access  to  our 
legal  system  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  distinguished  Califor- 
nian.  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer  m,  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  concisely  and  eloquently  ex- 
pressed the  position  of  the  California  Bar 
in  favor  of  the  compromise  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  bill  which  will  soon  be 
before  the  House.  In  a  July-August  Cal- 
ifornia State  Bar  Journal  article  com- 
paring the  provisions  of  the  major  legal 
services  bills  before  our  committee,  the 
article  indicates  the  compelling  need  for 
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this  legislation  if  we  are  to  improve  and 
perfect  our  system  of  public  order  smd 
public  law. 

The  article  follows : 
Free  Prom  Politics:  A  National  Leoal  Serv- 
ices Corporation:  The  Legal  Profession's 

Responsibility 

(By  Samuel  C.  Palmer  III) 

(Creation  of  an  independent,  non-profit 
national  legal  services  corporation  for  the 
poor,  emlxxllecj  In  two  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress, could  open  a  new  era  in  the  equal  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

( In  this  comparative  analysis  of  the  legis- 
lation. Including  the  constitutional  and  ethi- 
cal Implications,  the  author  points  out  that 
both  bills  seek  to  "Insulate"  the  proposed 
corporation  from  "the  debilitating  stresses 
and  strains  of  partisan  politics.") 

Under  consideration  in  Congress  are  two 
similar  bills  calling  for  the  transfer  of  the 
legal  services  programs  for  the  poor  from 
OEO  to  a  new  and  presumably  autonomous 
Independent  non-profit  national  legal  serv- 
ices corporation.' 

The  current  approach  to  legal  services  pro- 
grams began  in  1964  with  the  funding  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  of  several  neighborhood 
law  offices  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  In  1965. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Initiated  a 
"War  Against  Poverty."  In  that  year  the  ABA, 
through  its  House  of  Delegates,  unanimously 
endorsed  and  gave  the  President's  Poverty 
t^rogram  its  full  support.  The  use  of  Federal 
funds  gave  the  pKXJr  access  to  our  court  sys- 
tem and  has  assisted  the  Indigent  In  break- 
ing the  poverty-cycle. - 

Serious  and  multiple  conflicts  arose  soon 
after  the  legal  services  programs  began,  over 
legal  Judgments  made  by  line  lawyers,  with  a 
breadth  ranging  from  Washington  to  local 
advisory  councils,  including  the  use  of  the 
gubernatorial  veto.'  To  put  it  simply,  politic  : 
had  entered  the  neighborhood  law  office. 

Recognizing  these  problems,  William  T. 
Oossett,  president  of  the  ABA,  In  1969  sug- 
gested to  Cabinet  officials  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  an  Independent  agency,  founda- 
tion, or  quasi-public  corporation  might  pro- 
vide the  best  solution  for  administering  legal 
services  to  the  poor.'  Additionally  In  1969, 
president-elect  of  the  ABA.  Bernard  O.  Segal, 
also  urged  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
entity  for  this  purpose  In  testimony  before 
Congress.^  Perhaps,  the  most  dramatic  call 
for  the  formation  of  a  non-profit  corporation 
to  administer  legal  services  for  the  poor  has 
come  from  Jacob  D.  Fuchsberg,  who  has  sug- 
gested that  the  proposed  and  pending  legis- 
lation will  be  a  "legal  service  Magna  Charta 
for  the  indigent."' 

President  Nixon,  in  a  statement  on  May  5, 
1971  to  the  Congress  endorsed  a  transfer  of 
responsibility  to  a  national  legal  services 
corporation  and  stated  Its  major  objectives: 

"First,  the  corporation  Itself  be  structured 
and  financed  so  that  It  will  be  assured  of  In- 
dependence; second,  that  the  lawyers  In  the 
program  have  full  freedom  to  protect  the 
best  Interests  of  their  clients  In  keeping  with 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  the  high  standards 
of  the  legal  profession;  and  third,  that  the 
Nation  be  encouraged  to  continue  giving  the 
program  the  support  It  needs  In  order  to  be- 
come a  permanent  and  vital  party  of  the 
American  system  of  Justice."  ' 

Hence,  the  President  had  fully  endorsed 
the  notion  of  a  non-profit  corporation,  and 
on  May  5  Rep.  Qule  of  Minnesota  introduced 
HR  8163.  Earlier,  and  on  March  19.  Senator 
Mondale  of  Minnesota  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation. Both  bills  fell  within  the  general 
and  sensible  criteria  laid  down  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Structurally  the  major  components  of  both 
pieces  of  legislation  are  similar.'  Both  call 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  specifically  Section*  901- 
909,  inclusive.  Technically,  the  Mondale  Bill. 
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S  1305,  would  add  new  sections.  910-913.  In- 
elusive;  whereas  the  so-called  Qule  bill  wo\ild 
repeal  i  222(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  eliminating  responsibility  of  legal 
services  programs  which  aire  funded  by  OEO 
through  Community  Action  Programs. 

Both  bills  call  for  the  creation  of  a  non- 
profit, non-membership  corporation,  Incor- 
porated under  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act,*  which  would  be  au- 
tonomous and  Independent  of  political  con- 
trol. Additionally,  both  bills  provide  that  at- 
torneys working  for  the  Corporation  under 
the  Act,  shall  be  Independent  to  carry  out 
their  professional  responsibility  '•  Both  bills 
seek,  generally,  to  Insulate  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors from  the  debilitating  stresses  and 
strains  of  partisan  politics.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  Congressional  consensus  supporting 
both  bills  recognizes  that  politics  should  play 
no  part  In  a  law  office. 

I  think  the  real  point  of  departure  between 
the  Qule  and  the  Mondale  bills  Is  found.  In 
a  very  general  sense,  In  the  way  both  legisla- 
tors and  their  co-sponsors  try  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  authorizing  the 
birth  of  an  entity  which  potentially  could, 
through  class  actions,  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  it.  Every  sensible  or  responsible  lawyer 
can  empathize  with  this  sort  of  Congres- 
sional dilemma. 

The  first  major  variance  between  Mondale 
and  Qule  is  in  the  composition  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Under  the  Mondale  bill,  the 
Board  would  be  composed  of  nineteen  mem- 
bers, five  of  which  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  the  publlc-at-large, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  one  would  be  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court."  Seven  Board 
members  would  come  from  legal  organiza- 
tions by  virtue  of  their  holding  the  following 
offices;  the  president  and  president-elect  of 
the  American  Bar  Association:  the  president 
of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fenders Association:  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Law  Schools;  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association;  and  the  National 
Bar  Association.'^'  The  balance  of  the  Mondale 
Board  would  be  selected  by  the  Project  At- 
torneys Advisory  Council  and  the  Clients 
Advisory  Council,  both  to  be  appointed  un- 
der enabling  legislation  In  the  bill." 

TWO    DETICIENCIES 

From  a  lawyers  viewpoint,  there  are  two 
deficiencies  with  the  Mondale  Board,  once 
the  general  criteria  of  Independence  and  com- 
petence is  accepted.  To  require  legislatively, 
the  Chief  Justice  to  appoint  a  Board  mem- 
ber would  be  to  require  him  to  perform  a 
non-Judicial  act  or  function  which  may  be 
well  outside  the  scope  of  his  Constitutional 
power."  Secondly,  I  think  that  to  permit 
three  representatives  to  sit  on  the  Board  who 
are  selected  by  the  Project  Attorneys  Coun- 
cil Is  to  invite  potential  conflicts  of  intereat, 
assuming  the  Project  Attorneys  CouncU  ap- 
points project  attorneys  to  the  Board,  who, 
in  turn,  administer  programs  or  work  funded 
by  the  Corporation.  This  latter  problem  could 
be  corrected,  if  the  bill  provided  that  no  Proj- 
ect Attorneys  Council  designee  was  eligible 
to  become  a  Board  member  while  employed 
by  a  grantee  of  the  Corporation. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  Qule  Bill, 
all  eleven  members  are  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Board  by  the  President,  A  majority  of  the 
appointees  would  be  members  of  the  Bar  of 
the  Court  of  a  highest  jurisdiction  and  no 
more  than  six  would  be  appointed  from  one 
political  party."  The  Qule  bill  does  not 
set  down  guidelines  for  a  required  profile 
of  proepectlve  Board  members.  Again,  accept- 
ing the  criteria  of  independence  and  com- 
petence, I  think  It  may  be  expecting  too 
much  of  any  President  to  appoint  truly  inde- 
pendent individuals  as  Board  members  of  a 
national  law  office.  A  Chief  Executive  of 
lesser  stature  or  without  legal  training  might 
resort  to  patronage,  instead  of  merit  and 
thereby  frustrate  what  could  promise  to  be 
a  new  era  in  the  administration  of  Justice, 
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with  respect  to  the  second  variance, 
criminal  representation,  the  Mondale  bill  is 
silent;  whereas,  the  Qule  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides "no  funds  made  available  by  the  cor- 
poration ,  .  .  may  be  used  (1)  to  provide 
legal  services  with  respect  to  any  criminal 
proceedings  (Including  any  extraordinary 
writs,  such  as  habeas  corpus  and  coram 
nobis  designed  to  challenge  a  criminal 
proceeding) ."  '" 

This  passage  can  present  an  ethical  prob- 
lem. Under  EC  2-31.  an  attorney  is  obligated 
to  complete  legal  work  undertaken  for  a 
client.'"  Yet,  criminal  cases  may  arise  from 
the  same  facts  and  issues  underlying  a  civil 
action  and  the  client's  best  Interests  could 
well  require  representation  by  one  attorney 
in  all  proceedings.  Professionally,  it  would  be 
dlfBcult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  explain  to  a 
welfare  client  why  the  attorney  representing 
him  In  civil  matters  must  abandon  him  at 
the  jailhouse  door,  merely  because  criminal 
charges  have  arisen  out  of  a  welfare  matter, 
in  the  context  of  a  welfare  indictment. 

This  ethical  problem  could  be  avoided  by 
specifying  that  priority  be  given  to  civil 
matters,  but  that  the  Board  be  allowed  flexi- 
bility In  criminal  matters,  consistent  with 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  and  Ethical  Considera- 
tions of  the  Ccxle  of  Professional  Responsi- 
bility of  the  ABA. 

With  respect  to  the  third  major  difference, 
the  Mondale  Bill  Is  pretty  much  silent  about 
restraints  upon  representing  clients  before 
legislative  bodies  and  upon  activities  and 
client  representation  which  have  political 
Import.  The  only  reference  found  In  S  1305, 
Is  m  5  907(a)  which  specifies  that  the  "Cor- 
poration may  not  contribute  to  or  support 
any  political  party  or  candidate  for  elective 
office."  Surely,  this  la  a  broad  and  under- 
standable limitation. 

The  Qule  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  carefully 
proecrlbes  activities  of  attorneys  funded 
through  the  Corporation  from  undertaking 
legislative  advocacy  and  political  activities 
on  their  own  time. 

Section  905(a)  (6)  of  the  Qule  blU  provides 
that  legal  services  attorneys  refrain  fr6m  all 
representation  in  the  Influencing  or  defeat- 
ing the  passage  of  any  legislation,  unless 
asked  by  the  respective  legislative  body. 

As  both  the  President  and  the  Qule  bill 
affirm,  it  is  the  purpose  of  legal  services  pro- 
grams to  provide  to  the  poor  that  access  to 
the  legal  institutions  of  this  country  which 
men  with  means  may  purchase."  The  law 
providing  legal  services  to  the  poor  clearly 
conceives  that  poverty  lawyers  have  all  the 
rights  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the 
duties  and  obligations  imposed  by  the  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility  on  all  attor- 
neys. 

Those  Ethical  Considerations  set  forth  In 
the  Code  hold  that  "each  member  of  our 
society  Is  entitled  to  s«ek  any  lawful  objective 
through  legally  permissible  means  .  .  ." » 
and  admonish  attorneys  to  "participate  In 
proposing  and  supporting  legislation  and 
programs  to  Improve  the  system."  "  Further- 
more. EC  8-2  sUtes.  ".  .  .  if  a  lawyer  believes 
that  the  existence  or  absence  of  a  rule  of 
law.  substantive  or  procedural,  causes  or 
contributes  to  an  unjust  result,  he  should 
endeavor  by  lawful  means  to  obtain  appro- 
priate changes  in  the  law."  "  Effective  access 
to  the  entire  legal  system  must  Include  the 
ability  to  influence  legislation  through  ad- 
vocacy. In  the  past,  legislative  advocacy  by 
legal  service  attorneys  have  been  responsible 
for  beneficial  revisions  for  the  disaffected 
In  the  areas  of  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment, welfare,  health  and  consumer  law."* 
Prom  my  Frankfurtian  viewpoint,  legislative 
advocacy  and  legislative  change  is  clearly 
preferable  to  jurldloal  legislation.  Our  courts 
are  sufficiently  Jammed. 

The  contention  that  the  expenditure  of 
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public  funds  for  legislative  advocacy  Is  im- 
proper does  not  make  much  sense.  It  has  been 
an  historically  accepted  activity  for  govern- 
mental entitles,  and  publicly  funded  legisla- 
tive advocacy  for  the  poor  can  be  no  less 
propw."  Whet  la  good  for  the  gooee  must  be 
good  for  the  gander. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
oonslstently  held  that  educational  and  lob- 
bying activities,  as  well  as  litigation,  fall 
within  the  ambit  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  aseoclatlon,  protected  by  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments." 

Section  905(a)  (7)  of  the  Qtile  bill  pro- 
vides that  full-time  attorneys  employed  by 
legal  services  programs  refrain  from  "any 
partisan  political  activity  associated  with 
a  candidate  for  a  public  or  party  office  or 
an  Issue  speciflcally  identified  with  a  na- 
tional or  state  political  party."  ■  These  re- 
strictions on  both  the  company  time  and 
private  time  of  the  attorneys  In  the  program 
would  go  much  further  than  the  constitu- 
tional restrictions  of  the  Hatch  act.* 

Furthermore,  the  language  of  the  bill  for- 
bidding association  by  an  attorney,  on  legal 
services  time,  with  a  candidate  for  office  or 
issue  identified  with  a  political  party,  supra. 
Is  so  sweeping  as  to  violate  the  constitutional 
proscription  against  vagueness  and  over- 
breadth. (See  Thomhill  v.  State  of  Alabama 
(1940)  310  U.S.  88,  60  S.Ct.  736.)  Yet,  thU 
type  of  action,  which  would  be  perfectly 
proper,  indeed  ethically  mandated  to  a  pri- 
vate practitioner,  wotild  result  In  disciplinary 
action  If  done  by  a  legal  services  attorney.*' 

Moreover,  one  does  not  have  to  be  creative 
to  conceive  of  a  governor  whose  ox  was  gored, 
deliberately  making  an  issue  "political,"  and 
thereby  quashing  redress  of  claims  of  the 
poor.  Oolng  one  step  further,  legal  services 
lawyers  wotild  be  precluded  from  acquainting 
and  advising  persons  of  their  legal  rights  to 
commence  or  further  prosecute  a  suit,  IT  the 
issue  were  "identified"  with  a  political  party. 
This,  of  course,  clearly,  runs  counter  to 
NAACP  V.  Button,"  the  entire  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  and  President  Nixon's 
mandate." 

Section  904(b)(3)  of  the  QiUe  bUl,  which 
would  empower  the  corporation  to  "rep- 
resent the  collective  Interests  of  the  eligible 
clients  .  .  .  before  agencies  with  a  view  to 
identifying  and  resolving  Issues  which  might 
otherwise  result  In  multiple  Utlgaton  arising 
out  of  the  administration  of  the  agencies' 
programs,"  introduces  a  serious  conflict  of 
interest  between  the  Corporation's  presumed 
mission  of  prom.oting  legal  advocacy  on  be- 
half of  the  poor  and  a  new  role  as  negotiator 
or  intervenor  before  federal  agencies  to  head 
off  or  preclude  "multiple  litigation."  The 
vagaries  of  this  passage  are  immense,  and 
suggest  a  governmental  defense  of  lack  of 
ripeness  or  estoppel.  P^irther,  the  section 
could  create  a  serious  problem,  In  terms  of 
meeting  statute  of  limitation  commitments 
and  the  timely  exercise  of  rights  of  appeal. 
Finally,  Section  904(b)  (3) ,  supra,  raises  the 
distinct  possibility  of  conflict  of  Interest  l)e- 
tween  Corporation  and  grantee.  A  corporation 
which  has  an  operational  mission  to  stop  liti- 
gation by  "Identifying  and  resolving  Issues 
which  might  otherwise  result  In  multiple 
litigation  arising  out  of  the  administration 
of  the  agencies'  programs.  .  .  ."  might  have 
a  chilling  effect  on  grantees  with  respect  to 
bringing  required  litigation.''  The  Corpora- 
tion should  not  be  placed  in  such  a  posture 
that  It  must  choose  between  pursuing  the 
joint  and  conflicting  objectives  of  promoting 
complete  and  effective  legal  advocacy  as  well 
as  heading  off  multiple  litigation. 

KTHICAI.   PKOBLXMS 

Even  more  serious  ethical  problems  are 
raised  by  another  provision  In  the  QiUe  pro- 
posal. Section  90S  (a)  (8),  which  directs  the 
Corporation  to  establish  "a  system  for  review 
of  appeals  ...  to  prevent  the  taking  of 
frivolous  and  duplicative  appeals."  The  In- 
sertion  of   a   reviewing   autborlty   between 
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the  attorney  and  his  client  with  respect  to 
the  vital  decision  of  whether  an  appeal  should 
be  filed  constitutes  just  that  sort  of  "ertaelon" 
of  the  lawyer's  Independent  professional 
judgment  which  is  condemned  In  the  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility."  Disciplinary 
Rule  6-107(b)  insists  that  a  lawyer  "shall  not 
permit  a  person  who  .  .  .  pays  him  to  render 
legal  services  for  another  to  direct  or  regtOate 
his  professional  judgment  in  rendering  such 
services"  and  the  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility 5-24  requires  that  a  "lawyer  shall 
not  accept  employment  from  ...  a  legal  aid 
organization  .  .  .  unless  the  board  sets  only 
broad  policies  and  there  Is  no  Interference 
in  the  relationship  of  the  lawyer  and  the  In- 
dividual client  he  serves.""  The  system  of 
review  specified  in  the  Qule  hUl  denies  a 
legal  services  client  the  right  guaranteed  to 
him  under  the  Code  "to  make  decisions" 
which  "are  binding  on  his  lawyer.""  More- 
over, submission  of  this  kind  of  fragile  Issue 
to  a  reviewing  body  almost  necessarily  will 
require  the  attorney  to  reveal  privileged  In- 
formation to  third  parties  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  Code." 

The  success,  Independence  and  professional 
accountability  of  the  Corporation  and  Its 
programs  hinge  ultimately,  in  my  judgment, 
on  the  delicate  attomey-cUent  relationship! 
the  hushed  dlsclosvires  by  a  client  about  a 
possible  claim  or  defense,  the  unfettered 
abUlty  of  a  lawyer  to  determine  whether  the 
client  has  a  triable  issue  of  fact  or  law,  and 
the  power  to  select  the  forum.  This  really 
Is  the  ultimate  test  and  anything  that  de- 
tracts from  It  should  be  culled  out  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Furthermore,  I  can  see  a  real  risk  down 
the  road  In  the  development  of  a  "Poverty 
Establishment."  »  Funding,  hiring  and  firing 
I  should  think  must  be  based  upon  profes- 
sionalism and  an  analytical  and  low-key 
evaluation  of  the  needs  and  claim  patterns 
in  a  particular  locale,  and  not  upon  polit- 
ical pressures  to  fund  programs  or  hire  per- 
sonnel. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  Important  It 
seems  to  me  that  both  the  Qule  and  Mon- 
dale  bUls  mlss  a  fundamental  opportunity 
Neither  bUl,  in  a  public-policy  pronounce- 
ment, declares  by  legislation  a  right  for 
each  citizen  to  have  counsel  In  clvU  pro- 
ceedings." Considering,  in  our  times,  the 
nature  of  adversary  proceedings,  the  con- 
siderable forces  that  can  be  mustered  by 
the  well -bankrolled  client,  including  a  gov- 
ernmental entity  and  the  Inherent  com- 
plexity of  legal  proceedings,  a  bill  creating 
a  national  legal  services  corporation  requires 
this  sort  of  commitment,  if  our  profession 
and  Congress  are  to  face  squarely  their 
obligations  m  the  equal  administration  of 
justice. 

Consider  Deuteronomy's  charge  to  judges 
embodied  in  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.'^ 

"And  I  charge  you  judges  at  that  time  say- 
ing 

"Ye  shaU  not  respect  persons  In  judgment: 
but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of 
man;   .  .  ." 

When  this  charge  Is  read  together  with 
Canon  1  and  EC  1-1,  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility,  which  provides,  "A  basic 
tenet  of  the  professional  responsibility  of 
lawyers  la  that  every  person  In  our  society 
should  have  ready  access  to  the  Independent 
professional  serv-lces  of  a  lawyer  of  integrity 
and  competence  .  .  ."  surely  it  follows  then 
that  congressional  policy  should  give,  leg- 
islatively, a  funded  right  to  counsel  to  each 
citizen  consistent  with  our  professional  Te- 
sponslbilltles. 

The  notion  of  a  constitutional,  as  opposed 
to  a  legislative,  right  to  counsel  in  clvU 
cases,  has  been  put  forward  by  some  per- 
suasive language  In  cases  and  In  some  re- 
cent articles." 

Consider  Truax  v.  Corrigan  { 1921 )  267  VS. 
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313,  42  S.Ct.  124.  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  (pages  334-336) : 

"All  persons  should  be  aqtiaUy  entitled  to 
pursue  their  happiness  and  aoqulre  and  en- 
joy property;  that  they  »hOMld  have  like  ac- 
cess to  the  courts  of  the  country  for  the 
protection  of  their  persons  and  property,  the 
prevention  and  redress  of  wrongs,  and  the 
enforcement  of  contracts;  that  no  Impedi- 
ment should  be  interpoeed  to  the  pursuits 
ot  any  one  except  as  applied  to  the  same 
pursuits  by  others  under  like  circumstances; 
that  no  greater  burdens  should  be  laid  up>on 
one  than  are  laid  upon  others  In  the  same 
calling  and  condition  .   .  ."    (Italics  added). 

More  recently,  In  Williams  v.  Shaeffer 
(1967)  385  U.S.  1037.  87  S.  Ct.  772,  Justice 
William  O.  Etouglas,  In  a  dissenting  opinion 
stated  (p.  1039)  : 

"We  have  recognized  that  the  promise  of 
equal  justice  for  all  would  be  an  empty 
phrase  for  the  poor,  if  the  abiUty  to  obtain 
judicial  relief  were  made  to  turn  on  the 
length  of  a  person's  purse.  It  Is  true  that 
these  cases  have  dealt  with  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of 
the  FHiurteenth  Amendment  Is  not  limited  to 
criminal  prosecutions.  Its  protections  extend 
as  well  to  civil  matters."  (Italics  added) 

Jerome  J.  Shestak  probably  puts  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  counsel  theory  the  best, 
when  he  states:  ■" 

"History  tells  us  that  a  nation's  progress 
to  social  Justice  Is  often  painful;  It  Is  pain- 
ful today.  Part  of  our  progress  must  be  the 
realization  that  access  to  legal  services  must 
be  more  than  an  expectation;  It  must  be  a 
right.  Learned  Hand  once  observed  that  If 
democracy  Is  to  survive,  It  must  observe  one 
prlnclp>al  commandment:  Thou  Shalt  Not 
Ration  Justice.  That  commandment  Is  what 
the  right  to  legal  services  Is  all  about." 
(ItaUca  added) 

For  those  In  our  profession  who  think 
either  the  legislative  right  or  constitutional 
right  to  counsel  approach  accelerate  the 
evolutionary  cycle  a  bit  too  much,  this  state- 
ment from  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Cause  and  Prevention  of  Violence  in  its  pro- 
gress report  in  January,  1969.  should  pro- 
vide food  for  thought : 

"Making  legal  services  widely  available  to 
the  poor  can  In  fact  be  an  Important  part 
of  the  strategy  of  public  order,  for  if  the 
disadvantaged  have  little  or  no  affirmative 
access  to  the  courts,  they  may  resort  to  other, 
more  violent  solutions  of  their  problems." 

The  real  key,  it  seems  to  me.  is  not  so 
much  the  particular  philosophical  bent  of 
each  of  us  who  practices  law.  but  rather 
for  each  of  us.  after  recogmzlng  the  need  for 
counsel  for  the  Indigent,  to  participate  as 
best  we  can  in  the  congressional  debate  and 
dialogue,  to  the  end  that  a  national  legal 
services  corporation  and  the  programs  Im- 
plemented under  it,  will  be  Independent  and 
free  from  politics,  and  that  the  availability, 
quality,  and  competence  of  counsel  will  no 
longer  be  related  to  the  size  of  a  fee.  The 
practice  of  law,  when  all  Is  said  and  done.  Is 
quite  a  reward  in  itself. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  On  March  19,  1971.  S  1305  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Mondale,  for  himself  and  for 
Senators  Brooke,  Cranston,  Jackson,  Taft, 
Anderson,  Bayh,  Harris,  Hart.  Hughes, 
Humphrey.  Inouye,  Magnuson,  McQee,  Mc- 
Qovern,  Moss,  Muskle.  Nelson.  Pearson. 
Stevenson  and  Tunney.  On  March  18.  1971, 
Representative  Meeds  and  Steiger.  together 
with  23  other  Representatives  introduced 
the  same  legislation  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. HR  8163  was  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Rep.  Qule  to- 
gether with  Reps.  Ford.  Erlenbom.  Dellen- 
back  and  Moss  on  behalf  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  May  5,  1971. 

'Goldberg  v.  Kelly  (1970)  397  VS.  364.  90 
set.  1011  (hearing  is  now  required  before 
terminating  welfare  benefits  of  poor); 
BroKn  v.  Southall  Realty  (1968)  237  A.2d  834 
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(If  there  are  violations  of  bousing  code,  the 
rental  contract  Is  illegal  and  owner  cannot 
now  collect  rent);  Edwards  v.  Habib  (D.C. 
Clr.  1968)  397  F.2d  687,  cert,  denied  S93  U,S. 
1016,  89  S.Ct.  618,  (landlord  cannot  evict 
tenants  for  reporting  violations  of  housing 
code  to  hoiislng  authorities).  From  some 
recent  unreported  poverty  cases  In  Califor- 
nia, see,  for  example,  Blair  v.  Pitchess  (1971) 
ad  CItU  No.  36364,  CaUfomla  Supreme 
Court,  (suit  to  declare  unconstitutional 
California's  claim  and  delivery  statute  em- 
powering sheriff  to  repossess  property  with- 
out hearing) ;  Amezquita  v.  Cal-Roper 
(1970)  Superior  Cotirt,  Los  Angeles,  No.  971 
714  (Class  action  to  enjoin  consumer  fraud 
in  door-to-door  water  softener  sales) ;  Davis 
V.  Kenneth  Chevrolet  (1970)  Superior  Court. 
Los  Angeles.  No.  998  831,  (siUt  to  challenge 
the  right  of  a  finance  company  to  repossess  an 
automobile  without  notice  and  bearing) ; 
Torres  v.  World  Savings  and  Loan  (1970) 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Cotirt,  No.  974  183, 
(suit  to  Challenge  "late  cluurge"  provisions 
In  notes  secured  by  trust  deeds  on  home 
mortgages) ;  Ball  v.  Tobeler  (1970)  Los  An- 
geles Superior  Court.  No.  993  183,  (suit  by 
low  income  tenant  for  speedy  repair  of 
hazardous  apartments  and  to  permit  with- 
holding of  rent  until  the  hazards  are  cor- 
rected); Luna  V.  Housing  Authority  (1970) 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Court,  No.  969  666, 
(suit  to  enjoin  Housing  Authority  from 
charging  welfare  recipients  higher  rents 
than  persons  not  on  welfare  and  account  for 
and  refund  past  overcharges) ;  Charles 
V.  Unemployment  Compensation  Appeals 
Board  (1970)  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court,  No. 
975  842,  (suit  to  compel  payment  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  against  the  Department 
of  Unemployment  Compensation  after  court 
and  referee  orders  holding  the  client 
eligible). 

'  For  a  comprehensive  analysis  see  "Corpo- 
ration for  Legal  Services — a  Proposal,"  a  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Right  to  Legal 
Services,  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and 
Responsibilities.  ABA,  January  8.  1971 

•  Testimony  of  Edward  Wright.  President  of 
the  ABA.  on  May  11.  1971  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

"Testimony  of  Edward  Wright,  President 
of  the  ABA,  on  May  11,  1971,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

'  Testimony  of  Jacob  D.  Puchsberg.  former 
President  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation before  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Manpower 
on  May  11,  1971. 

•  Message  to  Congress.  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  May  5.  1971. 

'S  1305  and  HR8163. 

"  "District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corpora- 
tion Act."  29  DC. A.  §  1001,  et  seq.  District,  of 
Columbia  Code. 

""Section  (901(4)  in  S.  1305  and  §  905(a) 
(1)  of  HR  8163. 

'■Section  904(a)   (l)ofS1305. 

^Section  904(a)   (2)  cfS1305. 

-1  Section  904(a)  (3)  and  !  905(a)  and  (b) 
of  S  1305. 

"  See:  United  Steel  Workers  v.  United 
States  (1959)  361  U.S.  39.  43.  80  S.Ct.  1,  4; 
Ullman  v.  United  States  (1956(  350  U.S.  423, 
426,  434,  76  S.Ct.  497.  499  and  504,  rehearing 
denied  351  U.S.  928,  76  S.Ct.  777;  ICC.  v. 
Brimson  (1894)  154  U.S.  447,  468-469,  14  S.Ct. 
1125,  1130. 

'-Section  902(a)  of  HR  8163. 

"Section  905(b)   (l)ofHR8163. 

'■  Canon  3,  Ethical  Consideration  2-31  Code 
of  Professional  ResponsibUity. 

"See:  Message  to  Congress,  May  6.  1971. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  {  901(a)  of 
HR  8163. 

"  Canon  7,  EC  7-1,  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility. 
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"  Canon  8,  EC  &-1,  Code  of  Proresslonal  B«> 
sponalblllty. 

<i  Canon  8,  EC  8-3,  Code  of  Professional  Be- 
sponslblllty. 

"See:  Salslch,  Peter  W.,  Reform  Through 
Legislative  Action:  The  Poor  and  The  Law, 
13  St.  Louis  Law  Jotimal  373  (1968-1M8)! 
See  also:  Pye  and  Cochran,  Legal  Aid—Fro^ 
posal.  47  North  Carolina  Law  Review  633 
(1969). 

■Public  Agencies  Represented  by  Leglsla. 
tlve  Advocates,  as  reported  by  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislative  Representation, 
Dated  February  6,  1969,  Published,  Senate 
Journal,  February  6,  1969,  page  338.  Alameda, 
County  of;  California  Junior  College  Associa- 
tion; County  Supervisors  Association  of  Call- 
fonUa;  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District; 
East  Bay  Regional  Park  District;  Irrigation 
Districts  Association  of  California;  Los  An- 
geles, City  of;  Los  Angeles  County,  Board  of 
Supervisors;  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California;  Orange  Cotmty,  Board 
of  Supervisors;  Redevelopment  Agency  of 
the  City  of  Sacramento;  The  City  of  San 
Diego;  San  Francisco  City  and  Cotmty;  Santa 
Clara  County,  Board  of  Supervisors;  San 
Diego  County,  Board  of  Supervisors;  South- 
east Recreation  and  Park  District;  City  of 
South  Lake  Tahoe;  City  of  Vernon;  City  of 
Inglewood;  City  of  Seal  Beach;  County  of 
Sacramento;  and  League  of  California  Cities. 

^NAACP  v.  Button  (1963)  371  U.S.  416,  83 
S.Ct.  328,  9  L.Ed.2d  405;  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  v.  Virginia  ex  rel  Virginia 
State  Bar  (1964)  377  U.S.  1.  84  S.Ct.  1113,  12 
LJkl.2d  89;  United  Mine  Workers  of  Am.,  Dlst. 
12  V.  Illinois  State  Bar  Assn.  (1967)  389  VS. 
217.  88  S.Ct.  353.  19  LJ:d.2d  426.  See  AUo: 
Hackin  v.  Arizona  (1967)  389  U.S.  143,  143- 
152,  88  S.Ct.  335,  19  L.BdAl  347  (Douglas,  J., 
dissenting);  Moore  v.  United  States  (3d  Clr. 
1970)  432  F.2d  730. 

»  Section  905(a)  (7)ofHR8163. 

'•  The  Hatch  Act,  "Htle  5  U.S.C.A.  {  7324 
(Pub.L.  89-554.  Sept.  6,  1966,  80  Stat.  625.) 

"Section  904(c)  (2)ofHR8163. 

«"  See:  footnote  24.  supra. 

"  Message  to  Congress.  May  6,  1971.  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon. 

»"  See  Generally:  Canon  7,  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility. 

^  See:  Canon  5.  EC  5-1.  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility;  Canon  5.  EC  5-21,  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility;  Canon  6,  EC 
5-23.  Oode  of  Professional   Responsibility. 

'-Canon  5,  EC  5-24,  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  (context  added). 

» See:  Canon  7.  EC  7-3,  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  and  Canon  7,  EC  7-4, 
Code  of  Professional  ResponsibUity. 

"  See:  Canon  4.  EC  4-1,  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  and  Canon  4.  EC  4-2, 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility. 

"i.e.;  The  National  Tenant's  Organization, 
The  Citizens  Advocate  Center  and  the  Na- 
tional Client's  Council. 

"  A  real  problem  might  arise  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  If  a  right  to  counsel  In  civil 
proceedings  Is  assured  only  to  the  poor,  un- 
less broad  and  flexible  criteria  for  eligibility 
standards.  In  which  Income  Is  only  one  factor 
are  adopted. 

"  Shestack,  Jerome  J.,  "The  Right  to  Legal 
Services,"  The  Rights  of  Americans:  What 
They  Are;  What  They  Should  Be  (Dorsen 
ed..  Pampheon,  1971);  "The  Continuing  Ex- 
pansion of  the  Right  to  Counsel";  Comment. 
41  U.C0I0.L.R.  473   (1969); 

Cf.  Curran,  Barbara,  Unavailability  of  Law- 
yer's Services  for  Low  Income  Persons,  4 
Val.UX.R.  308  (Sp.  '69). 

""  Jerome  J.  Shestack.  a  practicing  lawyer 
in  Philadelphia,  is  immediate  past  Chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Section  of 
Individual  Rights  and  RespKinslbllltles,  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Aseoclatlon. 
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»  Shestack,  Jerome  J.,  "The  Right  to  Legal 
Services,"  The  Rights  of  Americans:  What 
They  Are;  What  They  Should  Be  (Dorsen  ed., 
Pampheon,  1971)  at  page  126. 


WHY  ARE  WE  PAYING  OUR  FRIENDS 
TO  CONTINUE  KILLING  OUR  CHIL- 
DREN? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
has  recently  reported  that  President 
Nixon  may  exempt  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Thailand  from  his  an- 
nounced 10-percent  cut  in  economic  aid. 

OfQcial  figures  reveal  that  between  5.7 
and  14  percent  of  our  servicemen  return- 
ing from  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  are  drug 
dependent. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  has  reported  that  at  least 
80  percent  of  the  world's  opium  is  pro- 
duced in  Southeast  Asia.  Two  of  those 
four  coimtries — Laos  and  Thailand — are 
part  of  the  "fertile  triangle"  which  raises 
more  than  half  of  the  poppy  plants  grown 
in  the  world. 

The  Criminal  Investigation  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Army  has  allegedly  compiled  re- 
ports linking  top  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers to  the  heroin  trade.  Lt.  Gen.  Ngo  Dzu, 
military  commander  of  South  Vietnam's 
central  highlands,  and  other  military 
and  naval  personnel  and  Government 
officials  are  leading  figures  in  the  nar- 
cotics trafllc  that  presre  upon  American 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  have  also  been  reports  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  supplying 
arms,  transportation,  and  fimds  to  drug- 
producing  hill  tribes  in  Laos  and  north- 
eastern Thailand. 

The  governments  of  these  four  coim- 
tries have  failed  to  take  decisive  action 
to  stop  the  production,  processing,  and 
transport  of  illicit  drugs  for  our  GI's. 
While  we  continue  to  expend  billions  of 
dollars  and  thousands  of  American  lives 
to  defend  and  support  these  friendly 
governments,  they  continue  to  kill  our 
servicemen. 

These  are  the  governments  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  may  exempt  from  his  cut  in 
economic  assistance.  These  are  the  ac- 
complices to  murder  whom  the  President 
may  reward. 

"The  administration  has  even  requested 
an  increase  in  economic  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  of  between  $150  to  $160  million. 
The  Thieu  government  may  get  even 
fatter  if  President  Nixon  has  his  way. 

My  most  recent  inquiry  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  in  the 
Department  of  State  Indicates  that  the 
President  has  not  made  a  final  decision 
on  whether  or  not  to  exclude  these  four 
countries  from  the  cut  In  foreign  aid. 
There  is  still  time  for  Members  of  Ccai- 
gress  to  contact  the  President  and  urge 
him  not  to  further  feed  the  already  fatted 
cows  who  have  not  cracked  down  mi  their 
merchants  of  death. 

It  is  about  time  we  stop  bringing  gifts 
to  our  allies  when  they  are  murdering 
American  servicemen. 

Pour  articles  follow: 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  12,  1971  ] 

FOTTB    INDOCHINZSE   COTTNTRIXS    ArK    REPORTXD 

Exempt  From  Nixon's  Order  To  Cut  For- 
EioN  Aid  by  10  Pkhcent 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington. — South  Vietnam  and  three 
other  Southeast  Asian  countries  are  being 
quietly  exempted  from  the  10  per  cent  cut 
In  foreign  economic  aid  ordered  by  President 
Nixon  last  month,  authoritative  Administra- 
tion officials  said  today. 

The  Administration  has  made  no  public 
announcement  that  economic  assistance 
planned  for  Southeast  Asia  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  which  began  July  1,  Is  to  remain  Intact 
despite  the  cut  In  the  forelgn-ald  program. 
Official  spokesmen  have  Insisted  for  the  last 
four  weeks  that  no  decision  has  been  made. 

Total  economic  aid,  designed  to  comple- 
ment United  States  military  assistance,  has 
been  set  for  $765.5-mllllon  this  year  for 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thai- 
land. 

The  largest  slice  Is  to  go  to  South  Vietnam 
with  $565-mllllon.  which  Is  an  Increase  of 
about  $160-mllllon  over  economic  aid  given 
Saigon  In  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Officials  noted  that  In  announcing  his  new 
economic  policy  on  Aug.  15,  Mr.  Nixon  con- 
fined himself  to  the  statement  that  "I  have 
ordered  a  10  per  cent  cut  In  foreign  economic 
aid." 

The  Administration's  request  to  Congress 
for  foreign  assistance  in  fiscal  1973,  prepared 
before  the  new  Nixon  economic  policy,  viras 
$3 .3 -billion.  But  the  President  ordered  the 
cut  only  In  economic  aid.  which  accounts  for 
$2.09-bUlion  of  the  total.  The  balance,  $1.21- 
bllUcn,  is  earmarked  for  military  grants  and 
foreign  military  credit  sales. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  elaborate 
on  bow  the  economic  aid  reduction  should  be 
administered,  the  Interpretation  now  being 
placed  on  his  order  Is  that  the  cuts  should 
be  applied  selectively,  according  to  officials. 

This  means,  they  said,  that  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  free  to  cut  aid  for  some  countries 
but  not  for  others  as  long  as  the  economic 
assistance  package  is  reduced  10  per  cent. 

Officials  concerned  with  United  States  pol- 
icy In  Southeast  Asia  Indicated  In  private 
conversations  that  economic  assistance  to  the 
four  "critical"  Southeast  Asia  countries  could 
not  be  reduced  while  the  war  goes  on. 

They  said  that  the  White  House  took  the 
view  that  cuts  could  undermine  the  econo- 
mies In  the  four  cotmtrles  and  hurt  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

Therefore,  officials  said,  aid  programs  In 
the  region  are  proceeding  on  the  assump- 
tion that  no  cuts  will  be  made  unless 
Congress  decides  othervrUe. 

Forelgn-ald  legislation  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  month  and 
Is  now  before  Senate  committees. 

Officials  suggeeted  that  the  Administration 
preferred  not  to  publicize  the  reported  ex- 
emptions to  avoid  protests  from  other  na- 
tions. 

Another  reason  may  be  concern  over  opin- 
ion here.  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  has 
come  under  considerable  criticism  for  his 
decision  to  run  unopposed  In  the  Oct.  3  Pres- 
idential elections  and  there  has  been  talk  In 
Congress  of  reviewing  the  American  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam. 

The  Administration  believes,  however,  that 
Increased  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam  is 
vital  at  a  time  when  American  forces  are 
withdrawing  and  last  year's  economic  re- 
forms are  beginning  to  produce  results. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
on  Wednesday,  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  asked  for  approval  for  the  full  $665- 
mllUon  for  South  Vietnam  that  Is  needed  to 
offset  the  economic  Impact  of  the  reduction 
In  United  States  military  expenditures  as  our 
troops  are  withdrawn. 

Economic  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
ranges  from  the  financing  of  essential  Im- 
ports   to   agricultural   land  refonn  to   pro- 
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grams  for  education,  and  health.  But  It  also 
Includes  support  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
police  In  counterlnsurgency  and  other  actlvl* 
Ues. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  9, 19711 
Hfsoin  Promotion 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washinoton. — At  the  same  time  that  the 
U.S.  command  is  striving  mightily  to  stop 
GI  drug  addiction  In  Vietnam,  a  top  South 
Vietnamese  general  has  been  tislng  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment  to  hustle  heroin.  This  Is 
documented  In  a  number  of  intelligence  re- 
ports, all  highly  classified,  which  have  now 
reached  Washington  from  Saigon.  The  reports 
nail  Lt.  Gen.  Ngo  Dzu,  military  commander 
of  South  Vietnam's  central  highlands,  as  one 
of  the  chief  heroin  traffickers  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  Incriminating  details,  Including  dates 
and  places  of  heroin  transactions,  have  been 
reported  by  the  Army's  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Division,  U.S.  Public  Safety  Directorate, 
and  Rural  Development  Support  Team  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Dzu's  accomplices  are  also  named,  includ- 
ing a  former  South  Vietnamese  Senator,  a 
Chinese  businessman  from  Cholon.  the  South 
Vietnamese  provost  marshal  in  Qui  Nhon. 
and  several  South  Vietnamese  navy  officers. 

Dzu  was  first  named  a  heroin  dealer  by 
Rep.  Robert  Steele  (R-Conn.).  In  testimony 
last  July  before  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  sub- 
committee. The  Congressman  told  of  his 
fact-finding  mission  to  Indochina  where,  he 
said,  widespread  corruption  among  officials 
had  blocked  efforts  to  halt  the  heroin  traffic. 

The  day  after  Steele's  testimony,  South 
Vietnam's  President  Thleu  went  through  the 
motions  of  ordering  a  narcotics  investigation. 
It's  doubtful,  however,  that  Dzu  wUl  ever  be 
tried  and  convicted. 

One  of  Dzu's  most  vigorous  defenders  was 
his  senior  American  advisor,  John  Paul  Vann, 
who  assured  the  press:  "There's  no  informa- 
tion available  to  me  that  In  any  shape,  man- 
ner, or  fashion  would  substantiate  the 
charges  Congressman  Steele  has  made." 

The  Incriminating  Intelligence  reports 
would  Indicate  that  Vann  either  was  woe- 
fully Incompetent  or,  worse,  was  helping  Dzu 
to  cover  up  his  dope-smuggling  operations. 

The  first  Intelligence  report  Unking  Dzu  to 
the  heroin  trade  was  filed  on  January  6, 
1971,  by  the  CID.  Citing  highly  sensitive 
sources,  the  CID  charged  that  the  narcotics 
traffic  In  the  Central  Highlands  had  In- 
creased tremondously  since  Dzu  had  taken 
command  of  the  region  In  September.  1970. 
The  CID's  sources  asserted  that  Dzu  not  only 
protected  the  key  traffickers  who  kicked  back 
part  of  their  profits  to  him  but  also  took 
a  direct  pert  in  the  smuggling  through  his 
father  Ngo  Khoung.  At  that  time  Ngo  Khoung 
was  described  as  an  "Important"  heroin 
dealer. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  Dzu  often  used 
his  personal  plane — furnished,  of  course,  by 
the  U.S. — to  smi:iggle  heroin.  A  CID  report 
dated  May  12,  1971,  told  how  Dzu  and  his 
father  took  Ingenious  advantage  of  the  fu- 
neral of  a  South  Vietnamese  general  In  Sai- 
gon to  fly  In  heroin  from  the  highlands. 

Yet  General  Dzu.  a  power  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Is  expected  to  be  given  a  whitewash.  In 
fact,  while  Investigation  was  going  on  Pres- 
ident Thleu  promoted  him  from  major  gen- 
eral to  lieutenant  general. 

[From  Newsday,  May  7,   1971 J 
Is  THE  CIA  Mixed  Up  in  Dopk  TRAmc? 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 
New  York. — A  weird  series  of  Incidents  is 
bringing  Into  focus  the  question  of  the  CIA's 
relation  to  the  booming  Indochina  traffic 
In  heroin  and  the  opium  from  which  It  is 
made. 

Ramparts  magazine  has  published  a  study 
of  the  drug  trade  In  Indochina,  piilllng  to- 
gether many  details  of  the  widely  but  only 
vaguely  known  story  and  ma^^tng  ^  aeries  of 
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specific  charges  agalnat  top  South  Viet- 
namese. Laotian  and  Thai  officials.  Further, 
■Ramparts  charged  that  it  Is  CIA  operations 
land  subsidies  In  the  area  which  have  made 
possible  the  big  Increase  In  the  supply  of 
tieroln  from  Indochina. 

Sen.  George  McOovern  (D-SJ3.)  wrote  a 
letter  to  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms  on 
April  13  asking  six  questions  about  It.  One 
Inquired  whether  the  opium  production  In 
Laos  was  conducted  with  the  knowledge  ot 
CIA  officials,  particularly  around  the  CIA's 
secret  army  base  at  Long  Cheng  In  Laos,  and 
U  the  effect  ol  CIA  operations  la  to  "protect 
Xhe  supplies  (of  opium)  and  facilitate  their 
■movement." 

On  April  29,  CIA  legislative  counsel  Jack 
Maury  called  on  McQovern  to  give  oral 
answers  to  the  questions.  He  referred  to  a 
sheaf  of  legal-size  papers  for  his  Informa- 
tion, Indicating  that  the  CIA  has  made  a 
new  Investigation,  but  he  didn't  give  Mc- 
Oovem  the  papers.  He  denied  some  of  the 
charges,  but  said  the  CIA  has  been  trying 
to  convince  the  local  people  not  to  be  In  the 
drug  traffic,  which  obviously  implies  that  the 
CIA  knows  about  It. 

McOovern"s  query  wasn't  the  first  challenge 
to  Helms  on  the  subject.  On  March  4.  Helms 
went  with  his  wife  to  an  evening  event  at  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  In  Washington.  The  star 
happened  to  be  Allen  Ginsberg,  the  tousle- 
halred  mystic  poet.  They  met  at  a  reception 
before  the  poetry  reading,  and  Ginsberg  took 
after  Helms  for  what  he  says  Is  CIA  support 
of  the  dope  trade. 

The  poet  has  been  Investigating  drug  traffic 
for  seven  years,  and  he  has  on  the  tip  of 
Ills  tongue  a  lot  of  precise  names  and  places 
and  figures.  For  one  thing,  he  said.  Long 
Cheng  Is  a  central  collecting  market  for 
the  opium  fiowlng  from  northern  Burma, 
northeastern  Thailand  and  Laos  (the  fertile 
triangle)  down  Into  Vietnam  and  Bangkok 
and  out  around  the  world  back  to  the  United 
States. 

Helms  said  It  wasnt  true,  so  Olnsberg  aald 
"ru  make  you  a  wa««r."  If  he  lost,  Ginsberg 
promised  to  give  Helms  his  "vajra"  whloh 
he  deecrlbee  as  "a  Buddhlst-Hlndu  ritual  Im- 
plement of  brass  symbolizing  the  llghtnlng- 
bolt  doctrine  of  sudden  illumination."  Helms 
was  to  meditate  one  hour  a  day  for  the  reat 
of  his  life  If  he  lost. 

Some  time  latw,  Olnaberg  sent  Helms  a 
clipping  from  the  Far  Bast  Boonomlc  Review 
saying  that  a  number  of  correspondents  who 
aneaked  Into  Long  Cheng  over  the  yean  saw 
raw  opium  openly  piled  up  for  sale  in  the 
market  there.  In  fuU  view  of  CIA  armed 
agents.  He  aleo  sent  a  note  offering  Helms 
suggestions  about  how  to  keep  a  straight 
back  while  meditating,  the  beet  sitting  poel- 
tlon  and  proper  breathing. 

He  has  had  no  acknowledgement  from  the 
CIA  chief,  but  says  "I  have  been  tender  to- 
ward him.  It  Is  terribly  important  to  get  him 
into  an  improved  mlnd-consclousness.  Any- 
thing that  might  help  save  the  world  sltua- 
Uon  would  be  sheer  Harl  Krishna  magic.  The 
hard-headed  people  have  brought  us  to  such 
an  apocalyptic  mesa." 

Helms  says  that  he  has  received  no  note 
from  Ginsberg,  and  only  vaguely  remembers 
the  bet.  He  caUed  the  charges  "vicious," 
"sUly."  ■•rldic\Uous."  He  told  me:  "There  Is 
no  evidence  over  the  years  that  any  of  theee 
people  were  Involved  in  any  significant  way. 
Almoet  all  the  opium  grown  there  Is  In  Com- 
munist-controlled area,  Pathet  Lao  areas." 

I  asked  about  Thailand,  and  he  said  "I 
don't  control  northern  Thailand.  I  dont  con- 
trol the  Royal  Laotian  government;  It's  an 
Independent  country"  (whose  national  budg- 
et and  army  are  subsidized  by  the  United 
Btaitee).  "I  dont  know  why  you  want  to  lay 
all  tlila  on  the  poor  old  CIA. 

"We  are  not  involved  In  the  drug  traffic 
In  lAos  or  anywhere  else.  There  Is  no  evidence 
ac  all.  To  have  evidence  you'd  have  to  get 
somebody  In  my  office  and  have  him  say  yea, 
I  ran  drugs  with  yoxir  approval." 
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At  aoother  point,  he  aatd  "Optum's  been 
In  tbmt  part  of  the  world  for  oenturtes,"  and 
"most  drugs  In  t2ie  UnMed  States  oocne  tiom 
Turkey."  He  said  he  didnt  kiMw  anything 
about  a  UN  report  th*t  70-80  per  cent  of  the 
world's  supply  comes  from  Southeast  Asia. 
And  at  another  point  he  said  "ttuX  part  of 
the  country  (Laos)  Is  loaded  wlOi  opium.  It's 
all  over  the  area." 

Maiuy,  he  said,  had  t<dd  McOovem  that 
"It's  all  rot.  It's  not  true."  Later,  Maury 
told  me  that  he  oouldnt  say  an3rthlng  about 
his  talk  with  McGovem  and  that  a  wTltten 
report  which  he  has  promised  to  give  the 
Senator  "won't  be  available  to  you  or  any- 
body else  for  publication." 

Meanwhile,  the  rate  of  heroin  addiction 
among  GIs  In  Vietnam  is  soaring  dramatic- 
ally, and  drugs  continue  to  pour  into  the 
United  States.  The  Impllcatloae  will  be  dis- 
cussed In  my  coilumn  th&t  will  appear  to- 
morrow. 

[Prom  Newsday,  May  8.  1971) 

Pabt  Two:  THa  CIA  and  Hekoin  TRAmc 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

New  Yoek. — Richard  Helms,  director  of  the 
CIA.  Is  evidently  much  upset  at  charges  that 
the  CIA  Is  involved  In  the  flourishing  drug 
traffic  in  Indochina,  which  is  making  a  very 
substantial  contribution  to  addiction  among 
Americans.  Helms  s&ys  flatly  that  the  CIA  is 
"not  involved  in  the  drug  trade  anywhere 
in  the  world."  In  the  literal,  organizational 
sense,  he  is  probably  right,  although  almost 
any  ex-CIA  man  will  testify  that  the  fleld 
doesn't  always  tell  the  home  office  everything 
it  knows.  There  is  a  tendency  to  protect  head- 
quarters from  embarrassing  insights  and  in- 
formation. 

Certainly,  Helms  is  right  when  he  says  that 
drug  control  is  not  the  CIA's  responsibility. 
But  two  facts  are  Inescapable. 

1.  Drugs  are  flowing  Into  Vietnam  and  out 
of  Indochina  Into  the  world  underground 
network  in  dramatically  increasing  quantity. 
Not  only  is  there  a  fearful  growth  in  the 
amount  of  opium  produced  and  exported 
from  Southeast  Asia,  alongside  the  tradi- 
tional opiimi  trade,  heroin  Is  being  produced 
there  now.  This  is  new.  The  proof  that  it  Is 
true  Is  the  ready  availability  of  heroin  to  GIs 
in  Vietnam.  Their  power  doesn't  come  all  the 
v?ay  from  Turkey  or  Prance. 

While  the  standard  American  government 
position  is  that  Turkey  is  the  main  source  of 
the  heroin  reaching  the  United  States,  there 
is  every  reason  to  question  whether  this  re- 
mains true.  The  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Dnigs  has  said  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  world's  opium,  from  which  heroin  is 
produced,  comes  from  Southeast  Asia.  Dr. 
Alexander  Messing,  a  UJT.  narcotics  expert 
says  that  "If  (the  supply  of  opixim  from) 
Turkey  were  shut  down  overnight,  there  is 
still  so  much  of  the  stuff  around  that  it 
would  hardly  make  a  difference." 

3.  The  CIA  provides  virtually  all  the  trans- 
portation, the  arms  and  much  of  the  money 
on  which  the  people  engaged  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  drug  trade  depend  to  keep  going.  The 
CIA  isn't  there  tiecause  of  the  drug  traffic. 
As  TT^im*  says.  It  does  not  in  any  way  offi- 
cially condone  the  traffic.  But  official  CIA 
operations  have  made  it  much  easier  for  the 
trade  to  prosper  in  security. 

Partly,  this  is  because  the  main  producers 
of  opium  are  the  hill  tribes  in  Laos  and 
northeastern  Thailand.  Many  are  the  Meo 
people,  on  whom  the  CIA  doesn't  support 
what  they  do  on  the  side,  but  It  Is  their  one 
cash  crop.  The  CIA  needs  the  good  will  of  the 
Meoe.  It  does  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  offend 
them. 

Partly,  this  Is  because  the  very  nattire  of 
CIA  operations  In  Southeast  Asia  requires  the 
co-operation  of  high  local  officials,  daredevils, 
adventurers.  Often  those  who  are  corrupt  co- 
operate all  the  more  willingly,  since  It  facili- 
tates their  illicit  enterprises.  The  CIA  doesnt 
support  what  they  do  on  the  side,  but  it  does 
support  them. 
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While  the  extent  of  the  trade  is  new,  the 
trade  itself  and  corruption  have  been  going 
on  in  that  area  for  a  very  long  time.  Ibe 
CIA  dldnt  start  it.  It  went  In  for  another 
reason,  to  fight  the  Communists,  and  Its  lead- 
ers felt  of  necessity  that  they  had  to  work 
with  the  people  and  the  situation  which  they 
found. 

That  la  the  "sophisticated,"  "realistic,"  "ef- 
ficlent"  view  which  has  been  the  basis  of  CIA 
operations  In  the  area  from  the  start.  It  seems 
to  make  sense.  You  can't  be  too  choosy  about 
your  friends  in  the  face  of  enemies.  That  is 
why  many  American  officials  who  have  been 
aware  of  the  situation  have  said  nothing. 

It  is  probably  why  Jack  Maury,  CIA  legisla- 
tive counsel,  said  that  reports  the  CIA  has 
made  on  the  subject  will  "not  be  available 
for  publication,"  although  it  does  not  seem 
reasonable  that  the  U.S.  government  must 
keep  secret  from  its  people  what  It  leanu 
about  an  acknowledged  national  enemy — 
heroin. 

But  It  is  a  view  which  does  not  accept  but 
conceals  reality,  a  view  which  has  come  to 
harm  the  United  States  more  than  it  serves 
intended  national  purposes.  It  is  the  view 
which  made  My  Lai  possible,  and  made  the 
long  ignorance  of  My  Lai  possible,  and  which 
made  it  possible  for  many  Americans  to 
sympathize  with  Lt.  Calley  when  he  was 
singled  out  for  punishment. 

It  is  a  view  which  says  that  bad  things 
are  bound  to  happen  In  wartime,  and  since 
we  are  at  war  we  must  sacrifice  many  things 
including  our  scruples  and  our  revulsion  to 
drugs.  Men  have  always  felt  obliged  to  choose 
among  lesser  evils.  It  is  the  human  condi- 
tion. 

The  central  question,  then,  must  be  whldi 
Is  the  lesser  evil.  What  Is  it  that  we  are  doing 
In  Indochina  which  Justifies  what  we  are 
doing  to  ourselves,  specifically  in  this  in- 
stance, what  we  are  doing  to  promote  heroin 
addiction?  What  Is  the  value  of  the  CIA  op- 
erations In  Laos  and  Thailand  which  so  out- 
weighs the  evil  of  the  drug  traffic  which  has 
proliferated  as  an  unintended  result? 

What  Is  the  value  of  a  war,  a  crusade  to  give 
South  Vietnamese  "a  chance"  as  President 
Nixon  says,  against  so  much  death  and  misery 
and  degradation,  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  Indochina?  It  is  time  to  take  another 
reading  of  the  scales,  sacrifice  cannot  be  a 
principle,  it  must  be  for  a  principle.  The 
problem  isn't  whether  to  blame  the  CIA  for 
the  drug  traffic.  The  problem  is  whether  to 
continue  endorsing  what  the  CIA  operations 
and  the  war  have  produced.  The  answer  la 
no. 


LOGIC  GOES  TO  POT 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

or    WASHTNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ratlwiallz- 
ing  the  difficult  or  the  inappropriate  Is  a 
trait  that  respects  no  age  group.  Adults 
offer  explanations  for  their  decision  to 
invade  a  neighboring  country  while 
youngsters  justify  kooky  music  and  de- 
fend radical  but  violent  protest. 

Both  sides  of  the  generation  gap  have 
concocted  strained  logic  to  buttress  their 
views  on  marihuana.  Do  not  or  you  will 
become  a  criminal  fiend  mainlining  an 
heroin,  says  uptight  dad.  Do  £uid  you  will 
enter  the  bright  world  of  meaning  and 
valuable  spiritual  experience,  says  hip 
son. 

What  a  pleasure,  then,  to  read  a  bal- 
anced and  coherent  treatise  on  mari- 
huana. I  refer  to  Colman  McCarthy's 
article  in  the  September  14  issue  of  the 
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Washington  Post.  Like  Mr.  McCarthy, 
I  have  long  shared  the  view  that  smok- 
ing pot  is  a  chemical  cop-out  for  young 
people.  It  does  not  enrich;  it  merely  dis- 
tracts from  the  relevant.  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  Mr.  McCarthy's 
poignant  column: 

A  Letter  to  Mart:  The  "When"  or  Shokino 

Marijuana 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Dear  Mart:  Your  talk  with  me  the  other 
evening  about  marijuana,  and  how  you  have 
been  on  It  for  a  year,  left  me  unsettled.  Not 
because  I  am  saddened  or  surprised  that  you 
take  pot,  or  that  I  am  worried  about  the  legal 
risks.  The  troubling  part  of  our  talk  came 
at  the  end  when  you  said,  "Well,  that's  It — 
I've  taken  marijuana  for  a  year,  since  last 
summer,  and  now  it's  a  part  of  my  life.  The 
issue  Is  settled." 

That  is  the  dead  last  thing  I  expected 
of  you:  to  close  the  book  on  a  question  and 
then  nestle  between  the  covers,  ducking 
away,  as  if  security  can  be  found  that  way. 
You  said  you  had  the  courage  of  your  con- 
victions, which  Is  true  enough;  but  there  is 
a  tougher  kind  of  courage  than  that:  to  at- 
tack your  convictions  and  strengthen  them 
all  the  more  because  they  held  firm  and  had 
no  give. 

Now  that  you  are  back  at  school — presum- 
ably a  place  where  they  let  you  do  some 
thinking — let  me  offer  a  few  thoughts  that 
you  might  use  as  axes  to  hack  away  at  your 
convictions.  If  you  have  the  covirage  to. 

I  have  no  trouble  understanding  the  rea- 
sons you  take  pot.  It  relaxes  you,  loosens  the 
tightnesses  of  your  mind  and  makes  reality 
seemingly  more  manageable.  In  short,  as  you 
said,  "smoking  pot  makes  me  feel  good."  Who 
couldn't  be  for  that?  The  billions-of-doUar 
liquor  industry  peddles  the  same  line  and  80 
million  Americans  drink  solely  to  feel  good; 
or  if  that  hope  Is  too  bogus,  at  least  to  feel 
better.  The  vague  sense  of  doom  I  have  about 
you  smoking  marijuana  Is  not  why  you  take 
It,  or  where,  with  whom,  but  when. 

The  when  questions  of  life  are  always  the 
most  crucial.  When  the  countryman  plants 
his  seed  says  much  about  how  it  wUl  grow. 
When  you  marry  can  mean  more  to  the  life 
of  a  marriage  than  anything  else.  When  a 
baby  takes  the  first  step  means  more  to  the 
parents  than  where  the  baby  stepped  to. 
When  the  manager  pulls  a  pitcher  from  the 
game  can  win  or  lose  the  game.  And,  looking 
around  now,  see  how  the  politicians  sweat 
and  labor  over  the  decision  of  when  to  an- 
nounce for  the  presidency.  Prom  the  evi- 
dence, timing  is  almost  everything  in  life.  To 
take  pot  as  a  student,  whether  in  the  first 
year  of  high  school  or  in  the  last  of  college, 
strikes  me  as  dangerously  too  soon.  Not  be- 
cause you  might  end  up  In  Jail  (possession 
of  marijuana  is  a  felony  in  28  states)  or  that 
youll  embarrass  your  parents  (maybe  that's 
what  they  need,  a  little  loss  of  face) ,  but  be- 
cause you  are  messing  with  the  fragile  timing 
mechanism  that  your  emotions  run  on.  At 
this  point  in  your  life,  your  emotions  are  still 
Umbering  up,  flexing  themselves  for  an  adult- 
hood of  heavy  use — fearing  the  dark,  loving 
the  good,  hating  the  false.  Exposing  the  emo- 
tions now  to  pot  is  to  throw  off  the  timing. 
This  powerful  drug  of  pleasure  has  nothing 
to  balance  itself  against  in  your  soul,  because 
at  your  age  what  pain  have  you  felt?  The 
person  who  takes  marijuana  at  30  or  40  has 
already  been  emotionally  kicked  around  or 
kicked  down  by  life.  This  need  to  smoke  a 
Joint  Is  valid,  as  a  glue  to  pull  together  his 
shattered  feeUngs.  Or  if  he  doesn't  need  the 
marijuana  drug,  he  has  a  good  excuse  to  take 
the  alcohol  drug.  The  crucial  fact  is  not  why 
or  how  pot  Is  taken,  but  when — before  there 
Is  need  or  after. 

You  are  still,  most  emphatically,   In  the 
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before  state.  To  take  marijuana  in  high 
school  or  college  is  to  put  Into  the  circuit  of 
your  feelings  an  overload  of  energy.  There 
is  nothing  there — no  crushing  pain,  no  deep 
misery — to  absorb  it.  What  happens  then  is 
simple,  and  to  me,  dangerous:  pot  la  an  es- 
cai>e  (and  I  am  all  for  escapes)  at  an  age 
when  you  have  really  nothing  to  escape  from. 
All  your  life,  you  have  been  pushed  by  gentle 
winds,  no  worries  about  food,  sheltw  or 
clothing,  no  holes  in  the  road  ahead  and  no 
bumps  in  the  road  behind.  It  won't  be  this 
way  long.  By  30  or  40,  and  perhaps  brutally 
so  by  60,  heavy  chains  of  reality  and  respon- 
sibility Inevitably  wrap  around  iis.  What  will 
you  use  as  a  momentary  escap>e  then,  or  re- 
lief? A  few  Joints?  Hardly.  The  emotions  cant 
be  faked  out.  You  took  marijuana  when  you 
really  had  no  need  for  it,  and  now  that  you 
do  require  a  rest  from  the  grind,  its  force  is 
emotv 

What  happens  at  this  point  is  hard  telling. 
Perhaps  you  turn  to  hard  drugs,  the  way 
socieJ  drinkers  can  become  addicted  to  hard 
use  of  the  alcohol  drug.  Perhaps  you  sink  into 
deep  depressions,  great  holes  of  sickness  from 
which  no  horizons  of  calm  can  be  viewed. 
Or  you  may  emerge  from  the  pot  experience 
Just  fine,  which  is  the  way  you  are  calling  it. 
(Fortune  tellers  are  always  rosy  about  their 
own  futures.)  Whatever  may  happen  later, 
there  is  no  guessing  what  your  use  of  mari- 
juana means  now:  a  tampering  with  the 
value  of  timing.  Involving  the  emotions  In 
deep  pleasures  long  before  you  are  even  into 
the  full  of  the  surface  pleasures  of  youth. 
You  could  be  booked  for  a  double  theft — 
stealing  from  your  future  while  starving  out 
your  present,  and  both  are  crimes  for  which 
the  psyche,  unlike  a  good-guy  Judge,  seldom 
grants  a  pardon. 

Living  in  a  culture  where  today's  fashions 
easily  decide  today's  values,  it  is  no  siirprise 
that  timeliness  has  replaced  timing.  So  mari- 
juana is  timely,  and  who  cares  about  timing 
it  right  so  that  It  enters  one's  life  when  the 
emotions  are  ready.  "It's  an  inward  experi- 
ence," you  say  about  an  evening  on  pot. 
Good.  But  what  outward  experiences  have 
you  had  to  qualify  you  to  probe  your  inte- 
rior? Are  you  self-supp>orting?  Are  you  able 
to  love  someone?  What  have  you  made  with 
your  own  hands?  These  are  a  few  of  the  out- 
ward experiences  that  the  majority  of  people 
struggle  over;  not  until  we  are  a  little  worn 
out  or  worn  down  by  them  can  we  go  to  and 
absorb  the  luxury  of  the  inward  experience. 
Young  people  who  announce  they  take  mari- 
juana to  help  themselves  find  out  who  they 
are  strike  me  as  fakes;  too  often,  they  know 
very  well  who  they  are,  they  Just  can't 
stand  it. 

People  become  who  they  are  by  what  they 
do.  The  men  and  women  with  the  richest  In- 
terior lives  are  paradoxically  those  who  labor 
to  improve  the  outward  lives  of  others — 
serving  the  old  people  in  the  institutions, 
teaching  sports  to  retsoded  kids,  visiting 
the  sick  in  our  public  hospitals,  working  with 
crippled  war  veterans.  If  you  want  an  Inward 
experience  that  is  genuine,  do  something  like 
that.  The  talk  about  "getting  something 
valuable"  from  a  night  of  pot  smoking  Is 
rubbish.  You  sound  like  a  boring  old  banker, 
always  snlfllng  out  the  best  Investment  rate 
on  deals  even  he  knows  are  shams.  A  Joint  of 
marijuana  Is  merely  a  chance  for  pleasiire, 
but  it  has  no  more  potential  for  "something 
valuable"  than  your  father's  nightly  glass  of 
vodka  or  your  mother's  scotch.  Don't  create 
big  hopes  from  small  Ideas. 

Marijuana  Is  a  pleasure.  Wanting  it  is  fine. 
You're  normal.  All  I'm  saying  is  think  hard 
not  about  why  or  how  you  take  it,  but  when. 
Timing  is  crucial  to  every  other  decision  in 
life,  so  why  not  for  this  one.  You  are  young 
only  once  but  you  are  alive  all  the  time. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  HOLBERT  D. 
BURNS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CAUrORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  live  in  am  age  in  which  the 
police  officer  Is  often  in  danger,  but  sel- 
dom honored.  On  September  30,  a  group 
of  citizens  in  the  Wilmington-San  Pedro 
area  of  Los  Angeles,  which  I  represent, 
will  do  their  best  to  correct  that  situation 
by  paying  tribute  to  the  men  of  the 
Harbor  Division  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department. 

Rev.  Ishmael  L.  Corona  is  the  driving 
force  behind  this  appreciation  dinner, 
but  already  some  200  members  of  the 
community  have  indicated  their  desire 
to  Join  in  the  tribute  to  Capt.  Holbert  D. 
Bums,  harbor  division  commander,  and 
the  men  under  his  leadership. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  to  gain 
insight  into  the  men  of  harbor  division 
is  to  learn  a  bit  about  the  man  who 
leads  them.  Captain  Bums  was  bom  in 
Bakersfleld  on  September  24,  1922,  but 
had  moved  to  Los  Angeles  while  a  yoimg- 
ster  and  attended  Dorsey  High  School 
before  earning  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Captain  Bums  began  his  police  career 
on  August  19,  1946,  as  a  patrolman,  ad- 
vancing up  to  sergeant  just  5  years  later 
on  November  1,  1951.  He  rose  to  lieuten- 
ant's rank  on  June  9,  1963,  and  was 
promoted  to  captain  on  January  10, 1971, 
the  date  he  was  given  command  of 
harbor  division. 

During  that  25-year  span  of  experi- 
ence, he  has  served  a  broad  spectrum  of 
the  city  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  assign- 
ments, including  sixth  division,  77th 
division,  university  division,  the  business 
office,  parking  and  intersection  control, 
traffic  enforcement,  and  finally  com- 
mand of  the  harbor  division. 

Of  all  these  assignments,  however,  he 
still  has  a  special  fondness  for  his  days 
as  a  motor  officer  in  traffic  division.  He 
still  serves  as  the  vice  president  of  the 
Municipal  Motorcycle  Officers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  one  of  his  goals  since  taking 
command  of  the  harbor  division  has 
been  the  reassigzmient  of  motor  officers 
to  the  division. 

Captain  Bums  is  a  member  of  the  San 
Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  working 
on  the  chamber's  armed  forces  commit- 
tee. He  also  serves  on  the  mayor's  ad- 
visory committee. 

A  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
Captain  Bums  was  a  coxswain  for  3\^ 
years.  He  and  his  wife,  Grace,  live  In 
Monterey  Park,  and  they  are  the  proud 
parents  of  four  children:  Ronald,  23, 
Donna,  22,  Donald,  18,  and  Karen,  12. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of 
this  tribute  to  the  men  who  dedicate  their 
lives  to  protect  ours,  I  am  pleased  to 
add  my  voice  of  commendation  to  the 
men  of  the  Harbor  Division  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  and  their 
captain,  Holbert  Bums. 
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CONGRESSMAN  DUNCAN'S  1971  LEG- 
ISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  re- 
sults of  my  1971  legislative  questionnaire. 

The  questioimaire  was  mailed  in  the 
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spring  to  some  130,000  families  in  my 
Second  Congressional  District  in  Ten- 
nessee— one  copy  for  each  mailbox  or  re- 
ceptacle. This  was  my  seventh  annual 
questionnaire,  and  it  brought  a  total  of 
some  15,000  responses  from  nonstudents 
and  students. 

Interestingly  enough  the  majority  of 
adults  and  students  said  they  suwx>rted 
wage  and  price  controls.  My  question 
read: 

Do  you  favor  the  Imposition  of  wa^,  price 
and  credit  controls? 

And  60.8  percent  of  the  adults  and  63.7 
percent  of  the  students  said  "yes." 

1971  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 
ENTIRE  20  DISTRICT 


September  23,  1971 

An  even  higher  percenttige  of  nonstu- 
dents, 84.5  percent,  and  students,  74.1 
percent,  said  they  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  The  majority  also  favored  un- 
restricted use  of  air  power  to  support  the 
withdrawal. 

Following  are  charts  that  show  the  re- 
sults in  percentages  for  the  entire  district 
and  by  coimtry.  They  also  reflect  the 
adult  and  student  responses  which  vary 
somewhat : 


Nonstu- 
dent 


Student 


1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  plan  tor  our  withdrawal  from 

Vietnam? 

2.  Do  you  favor  unrestricted  use  of  our  air  power  to  support  our 

withdrawal? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  imposition  of  wage,  price  and  credit  controls?. 

4.  Should  the  entire  welfare  program  t)e  taken  over  by  the  Fed- 

eral Government? 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  insurance  program  to  cover 

catastrophic  illnesses  for  everyone  financed  by  an  increase 
in  social  security  taies? 

6.  Should  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be 

curtailed? 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Nnon's  proposal  for  sharing  Federal 

funds  with  State  and  local  governments? 

8.  Do  you  think  government  workers  and  other  public  employees 

should  have  the  right  to  strike? 

9.  Should  striking  employees  be  allowed  to  receive  food  stamps 

wfiile  they  are  off  the  |ob  if  they  are  otherwise  qualified? 

10.  Should  we  make  marihuana  legally  available  to  persons  over 

18  years  of  age  as  some  proposed? 

11.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  involved  in 

birth  control  education  and  research? 

12.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  establish  import  quotas 

on  textiles  instead  of  relying  on  japan  and  other  countries  to 
voluntarily  limit  the  flow  of  these  goods  into  the  U.S.  market? 
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BLOUNT  COUNTY 


1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  plan  for  our  withdrawal  from 

Vietnam? 

2.  Do  you  favor  unrestrided  use  of  our  air  power  to  support  our 

withdrawal? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  imposition  of  wage,  price  and  credit  controls' 

4.  Should  the  entire  welfare  program  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal 

Government? 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  insurance  program  to  cover 

catastrophic  illnesses  for  everyone  financed  by  an  increase 
in  social  security  taxes? 

6.  Should  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be 

curtailed? 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  sharing  Federal 

funds  with  State  and  local  governments? 

8.  Do  you  think  government  workers  and  other  public  employees 

should  have  the  nghi  to  stnke? 

9.  Should  striking  employees  be  allowed  to  receive  food  stamps 

while  they  are  of  the  |0b  if  they  are  otherwise  qualified' 

10.  Should  we  make  marihuana  legally  available  to  persons  over 

18  years  of  age  as  some  proposed? 

11.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  involved  in 

birth  control  education  and  research? 

12.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  establish  import  quotas  on 

textiles  instead  of  relying  on  Japan  and  other  countries  to 
voluntarily  limit  the  flow  of  these  goods  into  the  U  S.  market? 


CLAIBORNE  COUNTY 


1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  plan  for  our  withdrawal  from 

Vietnam? 

2.  Do  you  lavor  unrestricted  use  of  our  air  power  to  support  our 

withdrawal? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  imposition  of  wage,  price  and  credit  controls?. 

4.  Should  the  entire  welfare  program  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal 

Government? 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  insurance  program  to  cover 

catastrophic  illnesses  for  everyone  hnaiKed  by  an  increase  m 
social  security  taxes? 

6.  Should  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be 

curtailed? 


8.0 
92.0 


86.2 

76.8 

Yes. 

13,8 

23.2 

No. 

87.1 

76,8 

Yes. 

12.9 

23.2 

No. 

59.2 

58.4 

Yes. 

40,8 

41.6 

No. 

26,6 

33.8 

Yes. 

73,4 

66.2 

No. 

40   1 

42  3 

Yes. 

59  9 

57.7 

No. 

13.1 

23.7 

Yes. 

86  9 

76,3 

No. 

73,1 

70.8 

Yes. 

26-9 

29.2 

No, 

29,6 

44,7 

Yes. 

70,4 

55.3 

No, 

23  6 

26  7 

Yes. 

76  4 

73  3 

No. 

5,5 

19.9 

Yes. 

94,5 

80.1 

No. 

73  3 

82.1 

Yes. 

26  7 

17,9 

No, 

79  1 

66.8 

Yes, 

20,9 

33.2 

No, 

92  2 

92.5 

Yes. 

7,8 

7.5 

No. 

92.7 

86.6 

Yes. 

7.3 

13.2 

No. 

64  3 

48.1 

Yes. 

35.7 

51.9 

No. 

41.2 

39.2 

Yes. 

58,8 

60.8 

No. 

y.i,o 

56.6 

Yes. 

50.0 

34.4 

No. 

19  6 
80.4 


Yes. 

No. 


Nonstu- 

dent      Student 


7.  Do  you  lavor  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  sharing  Federal 

funds  with  State  and  local  governments? 

8.  Do  you  think  government  workers  and  other  public  employees 

should  have  the  right  to  strike? 

9.  Should  striking  employees  be  allowed  to  receive  lood  stamps 

while  they  are  off  the  |ob  if  they  are  otherwise  qualified? 

10.  Should  we  make  marihuana  legally  available  to  persons  over  18 

years  of  age  as  some  proposed? 

11.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  involved  in 

birth  control  education  and  research? 

12.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  establish  import  quotas 

on  textiles  instead  of  relying  on  Japan  and  other  countries  to 
voluntarily  limit  the  flow  of  these  goods  into  the  U.S.  market? 


72.7 

88.5 

Yes. 

27.3 

11.5 

No. 

25.1 

33.3 

Yes. 

74.9 

66.7 

No. 

17.9 

20.4 

Yes 

82.1 

79.6 

No. 

3.0 

7.7 

Yes 

97.0 

92.3 

No. 

47.3 

53.8 

Yes. 

52.7 

46.2 

No. 

90.1 

76.5 

Yes 

9.9 

23.5 

No. 

GRAINGER  COUNTY 


1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  plan  for  our  withdrawal  from 

Vietnam? 

2.  Do  you  favor  unrestricted  use  of  our  airpower  to  support  our 

withdrawal? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  imposition  of  wage,  price,  and  credit  con- 

trols? 

4.  Should  the  entire  welfare  program  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal 

Government? 

5.  Oo  you  favor  a  national  health  insurance  program  to  cover 

catastrophic  illnesses  for  everyone  financed  by  an  increase  in 
social  security  taxes 
6   Should  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be 
curtailed? 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  sharing  Federal 

funds  with  Stale  and  local  governments? 

8.  Do  you  think  government  workers  and  other  public  employees 

should  have  the  right  to  strike? 
9   Should  striking  employees  be  allowed  to  receive  food  stamps 
while  they  are  off  the  job  if  they  are  otherwise  qualified? 
Should  we  make  marihuana  legally  available  to  persons  over  18 
years  of  age  as  some  proposed? 

11.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  involved  in 

birth  control  education  and  research? 

12.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  establish  import  quotas 

on  textiles  instead  of  relying  on  Japan  and  other  countries 
to  voluntarily  limit  the  flow  of  these  goods  into  the  U.S. 
market? 


HAMBLEN  COUNTY 


10, 


92.7 

100.0 

Yes. 

7.3 

0.0 

No. 

89.8 

75.0 

Yes. 

10.2 

25.0 

No. 

63.8 

66.7 

Yes. 

36.2 

33.3 

No. 

44.5 

29  6 

Yes. 

55.5 

70.4 

No. 

44.6 

47,9 

Yes. 

55.4 

52  1 

No. 

8.8 

18.5 

Yes. 

91.2 

18.5 

No. 

73.9 

79.3 

Yes. 

26.1 

20.7 

No. 

25,4 

25.9 

Yes. 

74.6 

74.1 

No. 

19.5 

13.8 

Yes. 

80.5 

86.2 

No. 

4.6 

10.7 

Yes. 

95.4 

89.3 

No. 

50.3 

40.7 

Yes. 

49.7 

59.3 

No. 

92.2 

73.1 

Yes. 

7.8 

26.9 

No. 

1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  plan  for  our  withdrawal  from 

Vietnam' 

2.  Do  you  favor  unrestricted  use  of  our  airpower  to  support  our 

withdrawal? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  imposition  of  wage,  price,  and  credit  controls? 

4.  Should  the  entire  welfare  program  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal 

Government? 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  insurance  program  to  cover 

catastrophic  illnesses  for  everyone  financed  by  an  increase 
in  social  security  taxes? 

6.  Should  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be 

curtailed? 

7.  Do  you  favor  President's  Nixon's  proposal  for  sharing  Federal 

funds  with  State  and  local  governments? 

8.  Do  you  think  government  workers  and  other  public  employees 

should  have  the  right  to  strike? 

9.  Should  striking  employees  be  allowed  to  receive  food  stamps 

while  they  are  off  the  |ob  if  they  are  otherwise  qualified? 

10.  Should  we  make  marihuana  legally  available  to  persons  over 

18  years  of  age  as  some  proposed? 

11.  Oo  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  involved  in 

birth  control  education  and  research? 

12.  Do  you  think  the  United  Slates  should  establish  import  quotas 

on  textiles  instead  of  relying  on  Japan  and  other  countries  to 
voluntarily  limit  the  flow  of  these  goods  into  the  U.S.  market? 


89  4 

84.4 

Yes. 

10.6 

15.6 

No. 

91,5 

88.5 

Yes. 

8.5 

11.5 

No. 

58,6 

68.7 

Yes. 

41,4 

31,3 

No. 

33.7 

34.5 

Yes. 

66.3 

65.5 

No. 

41.5 

56.3 

Yes. 

58.5 

43.7 

No. 

11.6 

23.1 

Yes. 

88,4 

76.9 

No. 

73,2 

66.7 

Yes. 

26  8 

33.3 

No. 

27.8 

35  9 

Yes. 

72  2 

64.1 

No. 

17,9 

19  8 

Yes. 

82,1 

80.2 

No. 

4  9 

15.2 

Yes. 

95,1 

84,8 

No. 

70,2 

66,7 

Yes. 

29,8 

33.3 

No. 

86,0 

83,5 

Yes. 

14.0 

16.5 

No. 
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Nonstu- 

dent     Student 


KNOX  COUNTY 


1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  plan  for  our  withdrawal  from 

Vietnam? 

2.  Do  you  favor  unrestricted  use  of  our  air  power  to  support  our 

withdrawal? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  Imposition  of  wage,  price  and  credit  controls?. .. 


4.  Should  the  entire  welfars  program  be  taken  over  by  the  Fed- 

eral Government? 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  Insurance  proirim  to  cover  cata- 

strophic Illnesses  for  everyone  financed  by  en  Increase  In 
social  security  taxes? 

6.  Should  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be 

curtailed? 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  sharing  Federal 

funds  with  State  and  local  governments? 

8.  Do  you  think  government  workers  and  other  public  employees 

should  have  the  right  to  strike? 

9.  Should  striking  employees  be  allowed  to  receive  food  stamps 

while  they  ara  off  the  job  If  they  are  otherwise  qualified? 

10.  Should  we  make  marihuana  legally  available  to  persons  over  18 

years  of  age  as  some  proposed? 

11.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  Involved  In 

birth  control  education  and  research? 

12.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  establish  Import  quotas 

on  textiles  instead  of  relying  on  Japan  and  other  countries  to 
voluntarily  limit  the  flow  of  these  goods  Into  the  U.S. 
market? 


LOUDON  COUNTY 


1,  Oo  you  support  the  President's  plan  for  our  withdrawal  from 

Vietnam? 

2,  Do  you  tavor  unrestricted  use  of  our  air  power  to  support  our 

withdrawal? 

3,  Do  you  favor  the  imposition  of  wage,  price,  and  credit  controls?. 

4,  Should  the  entire  welfare  program  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal 

Government? 

5,  Oo   you  favor  a  national  health  insurance  program  to  cover 

catastrophic  illnesses  for  everyone  financed  by  an  increase 
in  social  security  taxes? 


83.0 

71.8 

Yes. 

17.0 

28.2 

No. 

85.1 

64.2 

Yes. 

14.9 

25.8 

No. 

60.9 

64.3 

Yes. 

39.1 

35.7 

No. 

31.8 

35.5 

Yes. 

68.2 

64.5 

No. 

45.4 

52.2 

Yes. 

54.6 

47.8 

No. 

12.9 

26.8 

Yes. 

87.1 

73.2 

No. 

73.0 

73.8 

Yes. 

27.0 

26.2 

No. 

30.7 

50.1 

Yes. 

69.3 

49.9 

No. 

21.5 

31.4 

Yes. 

68.5 

68.6 

No. 

8.8 

24.9 

Yes. 

91.2 

75.1 

No. 

74.1 

78.6 

Yes. 

25.9 

21.4 

No. 

80.0 

66.3 

Yes. 

20.0 

33.7 

No. 

Nonstu- 

dent      Student 


6.  Should  activities  of  the  Federal    Bureau  of  Investigation  be  10.3  19.0  Yes. 

curtailed?  89.7  81.0  No. 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal  tor  sharing  Federal  73.8  74.8  Yes. 

funds  with  State  and  local  governments?  16.2  25.2  No. 

8.  Do  you  think  government  workers  and  other  public  employees  33.1  46.7  Yes. 

siiould  have  the  right  to  strike?  66.9  53.3  No. 

9.  Should  striking  employees  be  allowe;  I                 food  stamps  20.6  23.4  Yes. 

wtile  they  are  off  the  job  if  they  are  otherwise  qualified?  79.4  76.6  No. 

10.  Should  we  make  marihuana  legally  available  to  persons  over  18  2.9  S.  4  Yes. 

years  of  age  as  some  proposed?  97.1  90.6  No. 

11.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  Involved  in  63.0  71.7  Yes. 

bi  rth  control  education  and  research?  37.0  28.3  No. 

12.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  establish  Import  quotas  87.7  81.3  Yes. 

on  textiles  instead  of  relying  on  Japan  and  other  countries  to  12.3  18.7  No. 
vol  untarily  limit  the  flow  of  these  goods  into  the  U.S.  market? 


UNION  COUNTY 


88.8 

84.9 

Yes 

11.2 

15.1 

No. 

90.8 

82.7 

Yes 

9.2 

17.3 

No. 

64.1 

67.6 

Yes 

35.9 

32.4 

No. 

26.0 

35.8 

Yes 

74.0 

64.2 

No. 

42.6 

57.3 

Yes 

57.4 

32.7 

No. 

1.  Do  you  support  the  President's  plan  for  oor  withdrawal  from 

Vietnam? 

2.  Do  you  favor  unrestricted  use  of  our  air  power  to  support  our 

withdrawal? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  imposition  of  wage,  price  and  credit  controls?. . . 

4.  Should  the  entire  welfare  program  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal 

Government? 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  insurance  program  to  cover  catas- 

trophic illnesses  for  everyone  financed  by  an  increase  in 
social  security  taxes? 

6.  Should  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  be  cair- 

tailad? 

7.  Do  you  favor  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  sharing  Federal 

funds  with  State  and  local  governments? 

8.  Do  you  think  government  workers  and  other  public  employees 

should  have  the  right  to  strike? 

9.  Should  striking  employees  be  allowed  to  receive  food  stamps 

while  they  are  oft  the  job  if  they  are  otherwise  qualified? 
ID.  Should  we  make  marihuana  legally  available  to  persons  over  18 
years  of  age  as  some  proposed? 

11.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  involved  in  birth 

control  education  and  research? 

12.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  establish  import  quotas  on 

textiles  instead  of  relying  on  Japan  and  other  countries  to 
voluntarily  limit  the  flow  or  these  goods  into  the  U.S.  market? 


88.4 

81.3 

Yes. 

11.6 

18.7 

No. 

86.3 

70.6 

Yes. 

13.7 

29.4 

No. 

64.3 

50.0 

Yes. 

35.7 

50.0 

No. 

26.8 

52.9 

Yes. 

73.2 

47.1 

No. 

43.5 

64.7 

Yes. 

56.5 

35.3 

No. 

10.5 

18.8 

Yes. 

89.5 

81.2 

No. 

78.9 

70.6 

Yes. 

21.1 

29.4 

No. 

28.4 

47.1 

Yes. 

71.6 

52.9 

No. 

20.0 

31.3 

Yes. 

80.0 

68.7 

No. 

3.0 

0.0 

Yes. 

97.0 

100. 0 

No. 

54.7 

58.8 

Yes. 

45.3 

41.2 

No. 

90.5 

76.5 

Yes. 

9,5 

23.5 

No. 

CONGRESS  HAS  SET  PACE  FOR 
INFLATIONARY  SPIRAL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TXNNESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TA'HVES 
Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  on  congressional  con- 
tributions to  inflation.  It  appeared  in 
the  August  23  issue  of  the  ICnoxville, 
Tenn.,  Journal.  The  article  follows: 
Congress  Has  Set  Pace  for  Inflationary 
Spiral 

"Right  now.  the  federal  payroll  is  a  prime 
factor  In  the  Inflationary  spiral.  Many  firms 
and  states  are  having  to  raise  salaries  Just 
to  compete   with   the   federal    government." 

This  statement  by  Joseph  W.  Klmmel,  an 
official  of  a  firm  which  specializes  In  salary 
research,  was  published  recently  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  data  which  backs  up 
this  assertion  provide  some  Interesting  In- 
sight into  one  of  the  moves  made  by  the 
Nixon    administration    to   combat   Inflation. 

Mushrooming  federal  government  spend- 
ing has  been  correctly  determined  to  be  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  Inflationary  pressure 
In  the  United  States.  And  aa  part  of  his 
antl-inflatlon  package  the  President  plans 
to  cut  federal   spending  $4.7  billion  In  the 


current  fiscal  year  by,  among  other  things, 
reducing  federal  employment  5  per  cent. 

Of  course,  it  is  largely  up  to  Congress  as 
to  whether  the  President  will  be  able  to 
carry  through  with  his  planned  spending 
cut.  Too  often  In  recent  years  Congress  has 
thrown  already  Imbalanced  budgets  into 
greater  deficits.  If  this  continues  even  the 
best  laid  plans  of  Richard  Nixon  would  be 
ineffective  In  the  long  run. 

But  Congress  ought  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  how  much  It  and  the  White  House 
have  contributed  to  the  nation's  Inflationary 
spiral  by  expanding  federal  payrolls  In 
numbers  of  employes  and  In  levels  of 
compensation. 

Just  how  great  an  Impact  this  process  has 
had  becomes  clear  when  certain  aspects  are 
examined. 

Last  fiscal  year  government  operating  ex- 
penses (excluding  those  covered  by  special 
trust  funds)  amounted  to  $164.7  bUllon.  Fed- 
eral payroll  costs  were  nearly  one-third  of 
that  figure — $51.4  billion.  This  means  Wash- 
ington must  spend  $3  merely  to  put  (2  to 
work  on  a  partictilar  program  or  service. 

Swelling  of  the  federal  payroll  got  going 
In  grand  style  back  in  1962  when  Congress 
fashioned  a  complex  system  designed  to  make 
government  salaries  comparable  with  those 
In  private  business  and  industry. 

Since  that  time,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  analysis,  federal  salaries  have 
increased  an  average  of  76  per  cent  while 
private  compensation  has  grown  by  only  61 
per  cent,  including  increases  in  fringe  bene- 
fits. 


As  an  example  of  the  specific  effects,  high- 
ranking  bureaucrats  who  received  annual 
salaries  of  $20,000  nine  years  ago  now  get 
$36,000,  an  increase  of  80  per  cent.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  totem  pole  beginning  secre- 
taries now  average  $6,619  a  year,  which  rep- 
resents a  24  per  cent  increase  during  the 
nine-year  period  with  which  is  5.6  per  cent 
above  the  cvirrent  average  in  private  In- 
dustry. 

Since  there  are  roughly  2.9  million  em- 
ployes on  the  federal  payroll,  the  federal 
government  is  the  nation's  biggest  employer. 
And,  thanks  to  the  generous  system  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  the  biggest  employer  haa 
led  the  way  on  pay  increases  in  recent  ycArs. 
(Wage  trends  in  the  private  sector  have  not 
Ijeen  examples  of  responsibilities;  but  the 
public  sector  is  the  greater  offender.) 

Regardless  of  how  federal  employes  ranked 
paywtse  nine  years  ago.  they  are  at  the  top 
of  the  heap  now.  Congress  clearly  has  set 
the  pace  of  inflation  by  pushing  federal 
salaries  way  ahead  of  those  enjoyed  by  private 
employes.  (Congress  did  not  throw  any  wa- 
X-er  on  the  fires  of  Inflation  two  yeeirs  ago, 
either,  when  it  voted  its  own  members  a  42 
I>er  cent  increase  in  salary.) 

All  of  this  contributed  slgniflcantly  to  the 
runaway  inflation  that  has  sapped  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  all  Americans.  No  nation 
can  long  endure  such  excesses. 

Having  contributed  so  much  to  the  erosion 
of  the  dollar's  value,  Congress  now  should 
apply  its  fiill  powers  to  making  the  federal 
system  a  model  of  restraint  for  the  rest  of 
nation.  It  is  high  time  that  the  vanguard 
of  the  economy  was  setting  a  slower  paM^. 
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CXJRB  ON  GLOBAL  LENDERS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23, 1971 

Mr.  C?rane.  Mr.  ftieaker,  the  United 
States  has  contributed  $9  billion  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  its 
sister  organization  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment— the  World  Bank. 

How  effective  has  this  huge  Investment 
been?  It  is  right  and  proper  that  Con- 
gress assess  the  program  entered  into  by 
these  organizations  before  granting  re- 
quests for  additional  funds.  At  the  pres- 
oit  time  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  is  asking  for  $1.8  million  and 
the  International  IDevelopment  Associa- 
tion, which  operates  the  Bank's  soft  loan 
window,  is  requesting  $900  million. 

What  are  needed  are  independent, 
comprehensive  audits  and  evaluations  of 
the  worldwide  financial  activities  of  these 
orgsuiizations.  The  executive  brcmch  says 
that  it  receives  full  Information,  but  none 
of  this  information  is  available  to  the 
Congress. 

In  an  important  article  in  Barron's, 
that  publication's  Washington  corre- 
spondent. Shirley  Scheibla,  notes  that — 

It  U  Impossible  to  tell  If  a  project  con- 
forms with  objectives  of  the  banks,  since 
these  are  far  from  clear.  Consequently,  any 
benefit  to  the  United  States  is  equally 
elusive. 

The  World  Bank  started  out  to  further 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe  after 
World  War  n.  With  the  completion  of 
that  task,  It  turned  to  development.  Mrs. 
Scheibla,  whose  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  journalism  are  well  known  and 
widely  respected,  points  out  that — 

since  the  global  need  for  capital  is  virtually 
unlimited,  logic  dictates  the  need  for  some 
firm  policy  regarding  dispensing  of  funds  for 
development.  But  the  World  Bank  has 
enunciated  none. 

The  World  Bank  cannot  properly  be 
viewed  as  a  means  by  which  we  hope  to 
strengthen  the  free  world.  In  fact.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Charles 
Walker  explains  that  it  was  never  sup- 
posed to  serve  as  an  Instrument  of  the 
cold  war.  If  a  Communist  nation  abides 
by  the  rules  of  the  Bank,  says  Walker,  it 
cannot  be  denied  membership  loans  solely 
because  of  its  politics.  Mrs.  Scheibla  re- 
ports that  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  leftist 
countries  already  are  making  fresh  in- 
roads at  the  World  Bank.  The  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  joined 
last  year,  while  a  relatively  new  mem- 
ber, the  People's  Republic  of  the  Congo, 
already  has  obtained  over  $35.6  million." 

Dr.  Walker  has  said  that  the  object  of 
such  loans  is  to  create  stability.  Yet 
Pakistan,  the  second  largest  recipient  of 
World  Bank  funds — over  $1  billion— now 
is  in  the  throes  of  civil  war.  India,  which 
has  Just  signed  a  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  the  recordholder,  with  $2,558 
bUUon. 

Mrs.  Scheibla  reports  the  shocking 
fact  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  for 
the  first  time,  gross  expenses  exceeded 
interest  from  loans — $365,803,000  ex- 
penses,   against    $358,958,000    Interest. 
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This,  some  have  said,  is  due  largely  to 
additional  ventures  in  social  fields  like 
birth  control  and  education,  where  proj- 
ects are  difficult  to  get  started. 

It  is  clear  that  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  this  question  is  needed.  I 
wish  to  share  Mrs.  Scheibla's  article  with 
my  colleagues,  smd  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Curb     on     Olobal    Lxnsxbs — Concuss    Is 
Prxssing  for  Tighter  Auorr  and  Control 

(By  Shirley  Scheibla) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  new  eco- 
nomic poUcy,  whatever  else  it  may  achieve, 
will  siirely  lead  to  a  reappraisal,  sweeping  if 
not  agonizing,  of  the  role  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Even  before  the  lat- 
est monetary  upheaval.  Congressional  senti- 
ment was  growing  for  an  equally  hard  look 
at  IMP'S  sister  organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment (World  Bank),  which  was  set  up  at 
the  same  time  under  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  and  now  has  been  joined  by  the 
International  Development  Association 
(which  operates  the  Bank's  soft  loan  win- 
dow) and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  (IDB).  (An  Asian  Development  Bank  Is 
just  getting  stauted,  while  VS.  participation 
in  a  new  African  Development  Bank  Is  apt 
to  be  proposed  next  spring.) 

Behind  the  scenes,  a  fight  Is  shaping  up  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
over  the  right  of  Congress  to  examine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  U.S.  participation  In  these 
institutions.  Congress  wants  to  know  what 
has  been  accomplished  with  the  $9  billion 
the  VS.  has  Invested  in  them  before  gtrant- 
ing  requests  for  billions  more  ($1.8  million 
for  IDB  and  $960  million  for  IDA).  In  par- 
tictilar.  It  is  pressing  for  Independent  com- 
prehensive audits  and  evaluations  of  their 
worldwide  financial  activities.  At  this  point, 
however,  the  lawmakers  find  it  difficult  even 
to  tell  what  the  banks  are  trying  to  do,  much 
less  how  they  parcel  out  their  billions. 

NOT    CONGRESS'    BTJSINESS? 

The  Administration  says  it  receives  full  in- 
formation, but  claims  It  Is  not  the  business 
of  Congress,  because  the  banks  are  Interna- 
tional institutions.  Inquiries  made  by  Bar- 
ron's of  officials  who  have  this  "full  informa- 
tion." however.  Indicate  it  -S  far  from  com- 
plete. 

Congrese  beUevea  that  more  accvirate  yard- 
sticks of  effectiveness  are  especially  impor- 
tant now  for  several  reasons.  The  U.S.  has 
been  channeling  more  and  more  money  to 
them,  and  the  Administration  continues  to 
allow  them  to  float  bond  Lssuea  in  the  capi- 
tal-short U.8.  (The  IDB  sold  $100  million 
last  October,  but  last  week,  a  $175  million 
World  Bank  roll-over  Issue  was  under-sub- 
scribed by  $4.1  million  because  the  United 
Nations  decided  not  to  partlcipyate.)  Now 
President  Nixon  has  announced  that  still 
more  foreign  aid  will  be  channeled  through 
international  Institutions. 

Today's  world,  however.  Is  vastly  different 
from  that  of  1944,  when  the  U.S.  first  em- 
barked on  this  route.  For  one  thing,  this 
country  no  longer  controls  the  institutions 
the  way  it  did  in  the  early  days  of  the  World 
Bank,  when  the  dollar  was  dominant  and 
other  nations  were  crippled  by  World  War 
n.  Moreover,  the  institutions  increasingly 
are  moving  into  social  areas  like  education 
and  population  control  which,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  administration, 
once  were  shunned.  And  there  is  a  trend  to- 
ward extension  of  grants,  as  well  as  loans 
and  "credits"  by  IDA  (50-year,  Interest-free 
loans,  with  10-year  grace  periods).  Finally, 
loans  to  Communist  countries  are  growing; 
their  nationals  occupy  important  staff  poel- 
tlons,  while  World  Bank  officials  currently 
are  flirting  with  the  idea  of  admitting  to 
membership  Romania,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland. 
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WHITHER    M'NAMARA? 

Despite  Its  Claims  that  it  Is  satisfied  with 
the  data  It  receives,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  made  several  attempts  to  obtain 
more  complete  Information  from  the  bcuiks, 
without  notable  success.  A  further  effort  at 
Increasing  IXs  influence  is  expected  later  this 
month,  when  the  World  Bank  holds  its  an- 
nual meerting  here.  According  to  reports  cir- 
culating in  Washington,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Oonnally  will  try  to  persuade 
the  executive  directors  to  elect  a  new  presi- 
dent to  replace  Robert  S.  McNamara.  This 
prospect  pleaaes  at  least  one  Congressman, 
who  says,  "Mr.  McNamara  produced  the  Edael 
at  Ford  and  the  TFX  at  the  Pentagon;  I've 
been  wondering  what  he's  doing  at  the 
World  Bank." 

Responsibility  for  managing  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  financial  Institutions  rests  with  the 
National  Advisory  Ooimcll  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policlea  (NAC). 
With  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  chair- 
man, It  has  representatives  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Export-Import  Bank,  State  De- 
partment and  Commerce  Department.  Tbxu, 
the  NAC  acts  as  the  Investigatory  arm  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  directs  the 
American  dlrectcHrs  of  the  development 
banks. 

After  receiving  the  latest  annual  report  of 
the  NAC,  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  chairman 
of  the  International  Finance  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, and  six  other  subcommittee  mem- 
bers sent  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  Connally 
a  scathing  letter.  It  said:  "In  the  interests 
of  Informed  Committee  and  Congressional 
action,  we  expect  the  National  Advisory 
Council's  annual  and  special  reports  to  con- 
tain a  frank  and  concise  analysis  of  many 
serious  questions  that  have  been  asked 
about  United  States  partldpaUon  in  these 
institutions.  Instead,  what  we  have  received 
in  your  most  recent  and  previous  NAC  an- 
nual reports  is  not  much  more  than  a  com- 
pendium of  the  separate  annual  reports  of 
these  multi-lateral  lending  institutions, 
along  with  some  summary  statements  on 
the  activities  of  similar  U.S.  Institutions.  .  .  . 
To  the  extent  policy  Issues  are  broached,  the 
discussion  rarely  departs  from  bland,  unln- 
formative  generalities. . .  ." 

The  letter  urged  NAC  to  analyze  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  use  of  U.S.  capital 
markets  by  such  organizations;  possible  ad- 
verse balance-of-p>ayinents  effects  of  in- 
creased U.S.  capital  pMLrtidpatlon  in  interna- 
tional development  banks;  Impact  of  chan- 
neling more  U.S.  aid  through  multi-lateral 
bodies;  review  of  management  of  U.S.  Inter- 
ests in  international  lending  instltutlona 
and  auditing  procedures  within  the  Institu- 
tions; number  of  Americans  employed; 
evaluation  of  new  loans;  and  specific  steps 
being  taken  to  deal  with  the  diversion  of 
sctirce  reeources  to  unnecessary  expendi* 
turee. 

Secretary  Connally  replied.  "The  timeli- 
ness and  substance  of  our  next  report  will 
meet  both  your  deelre  for  information  and 
cmr  Intention  to  be  fuUy  cooperative." 

rSARS  rOR   JOB 

Each  week  NAC  considers  15  to  20  project 
proposals,  most  of  which  are  lengthy.  Two 
NAC  members  and  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  all  say  there  is  not  enough  time 
for  adequate  study  Moreover,  NAC  sees  only 
the  reports  by  the  bank  pn-esldents  recom- 
mending appmoval.  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  prop>osalB  have  run  counter  to  the  ad- 
vice of  staff  feasibUlty  studies  which  do  not 
reach  the  directors.  Asked  why  the  staff 
doesn't  speak  out  when  unsound  projects 
are  recommended,  one  man  declared.  "There 
is  big  money  Involved;  I  would  fear  for  my 
job." 

One  member  of  NAC  says  that  by  the 
time  a  proposal  reaches  him,  it  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  stop;  indeed,  he  knows  of  no 
instance   in   which   directors  of  the  World 
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Bank  or  IDB  have  turned  one  down.  The 
NAC  official  feels  it  Is  up  to  American  di- 
rectors to  find  out  about  projects  whUe 
they  are  In  the  works,  rather  than  simply 
rubber-stamping  them.  But  this  Is  a  time- 
consuming  procedure  and  cannot  be  done 
by  N.\C.  At  the  World  Bank,  by  the  way. 
the  U.S.  has  not  even  had  the  services  of 
an  alternative  director  since  last  March. 
When  Robert  E.  Wleczorowskl.  the  Ameri- 
can director,  cannot  attend  board  meetings, 
John  M.  Hennessy.  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  sits  in  for  him.  Pre- 
sumably he  wUl  do  so  when  Mr.  Wleczorow- 
skl goes  to  Poland  later  this  month. 

NAC  also  falls  to  look  Into  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  projects  approved.  Nor  does  It 
know  how  contracts  are  awarded — what 
firms  are  Involved  in  specific  bank  projects, 
how  they  were  chosen  or  their  bids — wheth. 
er  cost-plus  or  otherwise.  Neither  does  Con- 
gress. 

NO  CLIAB  POLICY 

It  is  Impossible  to  tell  if  a  project  con- 
forms with  objectives  of  the  banks,  since 
these  are  far  from  clear.  Consequently,  any 
benefit  to  the  VS.  Is  equally  elusive.  As  the 
World  Bank's  formal  name  Indicates,  It 
started  out  to  further  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe  after  World  War  U.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  that  task,  it  turned  to  develop- 
ment. Since  the  global  need  for  capital  Is 
virtually  unlimited,  logic  dictates  the  need 
for  some  firm  policy  regarding  dispensing  of 
funds  for  development.  But  the  World  Bank 
has  enunciated  none. 

Why  Is  it  assumed  to  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  U.S.  to  finance  development  activi- 
ties? Are  they  aimed  at  aiding  the  Free 
World?  On  the  contrary.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  TreasiUT  Charles  Walker  explains  that 
they  were  never  supposed  to  serve  as  Instru- 
ments of  the  cold  war.  Moreover,  he  says 
that  If  a  Communist  nation  abides  by  the 
rules  of  the  bank,  he  doesn't  see  how  It  can 
be  denied  membership  or  loans  solely  be- 
cause of  its  politics.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
leftist  countries  already  are  making  fresh 
inroads  at  the  World  Bank.  The  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  joined  last 
year,  while  a  relatively  new  member,  the 
People's  Republic  of  the  Congo,  already  has 
obtained  over  $35.6  million. 

Dr.  Walker  says  the  object  of  develop- 
ment financing  is  to  create  stabUity.  Yet 
Pakistan,  the  second  largest  recipient  of 
World  Bank  funds  (over  $1  billion),  now 
is  In  the  throes  of  clvU  war.  India,  which 
has  just  signed  an  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Is  the  record-holder,  with  $2,668  bU- 
llon. 

Congress  has  other  reasons  for  a  close  look 
at  that  Institution.  One  of  Mr.  McNamara  "8 
first  actions  after  he  took  office  in  April 
1968,  was  to  announce  his  Intention  of  dou- 
bling the  lending  rate  of  the  Bank,  and  IDA, 
during  the  next  five  years.  Available  Informa- 
tion suggests  that  the  Bank's  lending  opera- 
tions are  not  as  sound  as  they  used  to  be. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  for  the  first 
time,  gross  expenses  exceeded  Interest  from 
loans  ($365,803,000  expenses,  against  $368,- 
958.000  interest).  According  to  one  bank 
official,  the  substantial  lag  between  IDA  com- 
mitments ($3,363  billion)  and  Its  disburse- 
ments ($2,011  billion)  Is  due  largely  to  more 
ventures  in  social  fields  like  birth  control 
and  education  where  projects  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  started.  Some  Congressional  critics 
fear  it  may  mean  commitments  are  being 
made  too  soon,  before  adequate  prepara- 
tion. 

antbodt's  crrcBS 

What  the  repayment  picture  wUl  be  for 
IDA  is  anyone's  guess.  To  date,  because  of 
its  10-year  grace  period,  it  has  received  exact- 
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ly  $347,000.  IDA  was  created  In  1960  and  did 
not  start  mAfcing  its  interest-free  loans  in 
volume  until  around  1962.  (There  Is  a  serv- 
ice charge  of  %  of  1%.) 

A  McNamara  innovation,  the  birth  control 
programs  have  sttimped  the  Congressional 
watchdog,  the  General  Accounting  Office.  It 
doesn't  know  how  to  suggest  evaluation  of 
them,  since  this  entails  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  whether  devices  dispensed  are  used. 
Straight  statistics  on  births  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  number  of  other  elements 
such  as  economic  conditions  and  famines. 

Mr.  McNamara  also  has  stepped  up  the 
Bank's  technical  assistance  activities.  In 
this  field,  it  often  serves  as  the  executing 
agency  for  projects  financed  by  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  man- 
aging U.S.  participation.  After  studying  the 
UNDP,  the  GAO  concludes:  "The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  not  obtained  sufficient 
Information  to  make  adequate  analyses  of 
proposed  UNDP  projects,  nor  has  it  developed 
procedures  for  monitoring  project  imple- 
mentation. Consequently,  U.S.  officials  do  not 
have  a  firm  basis  for  making  Informed  judg- 
ments as  to  whether  projects  requested  for 
recipient  countries  should  be  supported  by 
the  U.S." 

Mr.  McNamara's  expanslvenees,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  public  disclosure  prac- 
tices, which  have  tightened  considerably 
since  he  took  office.  His  press  releases  are 
notable  for  their  brevity.  Although  the  Bank 
financed  tourism  directly  for  the  first  time 
when  it  made  a  $30-mllllon  loan  to  Yugo- 
slavia last  June,  only  a  single  paragraph  in 
a  press  release  was  devoted  to  it. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  never  held  a  press  con- 
ference since  he  became  president  in  1968. 
He  rarely  gives  Interviews  (our  request  for 
one  was  treated  with  hostility).  Harold 
Graves,  an  American  and  the  competent, 
well-liked  director  of  Information  for  the 
Bank  when  Mr.  McNamara  took  office,  has 
been  kicked  upstairs  to  another  post  and 
replaced  by  Britisher  William  Clark,  founder 
of  the  Overseas  Development  Institute  of 
England,  which  is  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Teresa  Hayter.  former  staff 
member  of  ODI  and  selT-styled  Marxist,  has 
characterized  the  ODI  staff  as  "mainly  lib- 
erals concerned  to  promote  Increased  wel- 
fare in  the  Third  World,  and  thoroughly  mis- 
led and  mystified  as  to  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing it." 

TREAST7RXR    RESIGNS 

Mr.  McNamara's  tactics  reportedly  were 
too  much  for  the  highly-respected  treasurer 
of  the  Bank,  Robert  Cavanaugh,  who  re- 
signed shortly  after  be  took  over.  Now  the 
resignation  of  another  high  official  is  in  the 
vrind. 

Whether  the  executive  directors  vote  to  re- 
place Mr.  McNamara  when  they  meet  here 
later  this  month  may  depend  upon  the  per- 
suasiveness of  Secretary  Connally.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara signed  a  five-year  contract  in  1968. 
But  section  5(a)  of  Article  V  of  the  agree- 
ment which  established  the  Bank  states, 
"The  president  shall  cease  to  hold  office  when 
the  Executive  Directors  so  decide." 

The  IDB  already  has  a  new  president,  An- 
tonio Ortlz-Mena  of  Mexico.  He  succeeds 
Felipe  Herrera,  who  beaded  the  institution 
from  its  beginning  In  1969  until  this  year, 
when  he  returned  to  hJs  natlTe  Ohlle  to 
"participate  In  the  revolution."  This  has 
made  Congress  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
scrutinize  what  Sr.  Herrera  acoompllshed 
while  at  the  helm  of  the  Bank.  The  fnistim- 
tions  it  has  nin  into  are  largely  reaponslMe 
for  threats  to  withhold  f inula  for  the  IDB 
unless  more  complete  Information  la  fortb- 
ooming. 
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Back  In  1967.  Congress  passed  the  Selden 
Amendment,  which  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  work  toward  "Independent" 
and  "comprehensive"  audits  of  the  IDB.  It 
also  instructed  the  Comptroller  General  to 
review  them  and  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Congress. 

NO   EVALUATION 

GAO  believes  that  reports  have  been  lack- 
ing on  both  counts.  Since  the  audit  group 
was  chosen  by  the  reports  to  IDB.  it  hardly 
Is  Independent.  On  July  20,  1971,  OAO  put 
out  the  fiJ^t  review  of  the  IDB's  first  two 
reports  under  the  Selden  Amendment  6T 
1967.  Of  one  report,  on  the  Study  of  Sources 
and  Uses  of  Funds,  GAO  said.  "It  Is  basloall) 
an  accumulation  of  statistics  and  data  from 
the  Bank's  annual  financial  report.  There 
appears  to  have  been  little  or  no  independent 
evaluation  of  the  data  presented  In  the  re- 
port ...  It  would  have  been  more  relevant 
to  reveal  the  number  and  amount  of  loans 
defaulted  and  written  off,  as  well  as  those 
not  yet  vnltten  off,  rather  than  to  disclose 
only  the  ntmiber  of  borrowers  currently  in  a 
default  status." 

Concerning  the  second  report,  which  ex- 
amined loans  to  Venezuela.  OAO  com- 
mented: "The  report  .  .  .  loses  most  of  its 
potential  usefulness  because  of  its  lack  of 
organization  and  sheer  size — 190  pages  of 
text  and  91  pages  of  statistical  ^>pen- 
dlcee.  ...  No  central  theme  or  conclusion  is 
presented.  Issues,  problems  and  acoompllsh- 
ments  are  not  highlighted  or  even  Identified 
except  as  can  be  leaned  from  the  text  of  Uie 
report.  .  .  .  Support  for  statements  made.  .  . 
is  not  always  evident.  Thus  it  is  difficult  for 
a  reader  to  Judge  the  veracity  and  reliability 
of  statements  made." 

LOAN   rOR    MEXICO 

The  shortcomings  of  IDB  under  Sr.  Her- 
rera. including  funnellng  a  disproportionate 
share  of  loans  of  ChUe.  have  been  dealt  with 
in  detail  in  previous  Issues  of  Barron's.  One 
of  the  innovations  of  the  new  Mexican  presi- 
dent has  been  to  emulate  Mr.  McNamara  and 
make  a  loan  for  tourism.  Sr.  Ortlz-Mena's 
tourism  loan  is  $21.6  mUllon  for  Mexico. 

Announced  in  August,  during  the  Con- 
gressional reoees,  the  loan  is  bound  to  raise 
new  questions  on  Oapltd  Hill,  particularly 
as  to  the  advantage  to  the  U.S.  of  providing 
75%  of  the  financing  for  an  institution  which 
is  starting  to  make  loans  for  tourism,  wtien 
the  U.S..  in  the  middle  of  a  balanoe-of- 
payments  crisis,  is  tiTrtng  to  lure  foreign 
visitors  to  its  own  shores. 

Rep.  Henry  8.  Reuss.  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Exchange  and  Payments  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, thinks  the  answer  might  be  "to  have 
another  Bretton  Woods."  Rep.  Oonsalez.  who 
succeeded  him  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Cc»nmittee,  wants  to 
hold  hearings  In  the  fall  on  UJ3.  participation 
in  financial  institutions. 

Rep.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  says. 
"What  I  would  like  to  see  Is  an  external-type 
audit  and  management  review  staff  group, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  0«nflnil  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  would  serve  all  of  the 
contributing  governments  In  their  overall 
need  to  know  that  the  organlBatlon's  affairs 
are  being  run  In  a  competent  and  efficient 
manner.  Such  a  staff  would  be  independent, 
and  the  scope  of  its  operations  and  fxinc- 
tlons  would  be  determined  at  the  country 
representative  level  and  not  by  the  President 
or  other  top  management  official." 

A  Treasury  official  told  Barron's.  "What  It 
really  boils  down  to  is  whether  you  trust  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  After  the  stiin- 
nlng  financial  events  of  mid-August,  the 
answer  should  be  self-evident. 
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REAL  REFORM  OP  THE  WELFARE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESSNTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  we  have  been  repeatedly  warned 
that  the  rising  costs  of  welfare  could  not 
be  altered  by  the  States,  and  the  prob- 
lem was  so  acute  that  federalization  was 
the  only  answer. 

The  prophets  of  doom  are  wrong. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  to  beUeve  that 
State  officials  cannot  initiate  their  own 
reforms,  especially  when  confronted  with 
discontent  of  the  voters.  Our  stated  goal 
is  to  reduce,  not  expand,  welfare.  By 
keeping  welfare  programs  at  the  State 
level,  the  taxpayers  have  the  best  op- 
portunity for  their  desires  to  be  trans- 
lated into  atcion. 

The  following  article  from  the  August 
21  edition  of  the  Houston  Post  demon- 
strates that  the  States  can  adequately 
tackle  necessary  welfare  reform: 

Statxs  Tackling  Wki-faxx  Reform 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Por  years  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  Oallfornla 
has  been  trying  to  pare  the  relief  rolls  of  his 
own  state  of  undeserving  or  fraudulent  re- 
cipients. Ncrw  he  has  some  unexjyected  sup- 
port from  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York  who  has  Informed  a  Senate  committee 
that  under  new  regulations  on  work  require- 
ments 18  per  cent  of  New  York  state's  recip- 
ients failed  to  show  up  at  state  employment 
offices  to  claim  their  checks. 

Had  they  shown  up  and  been  employable 
they  might  have  been  required  to  accept  a 
Job.  "Maybe  we  are  on  to  something  na- 
tionally." observed  Gov.  Rockefeller. 

Maybe  he  Is,  because  if  the  18  per  cent  fig- 
ure Is  a  valid  measure  and  were  applied  na- 
tionally It  could  mean  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  are  getting  a  free  ride 
on  welfare  without  deserving  It  or  needing  it. 
Ju«  why  the  18  per  cent  did  not,  as  now 
required,  go  in  person  to  pick  up  their  relief 
checks  m  New  York  state  and  expose  them- 
selves to  the  threat  of  work  Is  not  clear.  Un- 
der a  new  law  in  New  York,  which  became  ef- 
fective July  1.  welfare  recipients  designated 
as  employable  are  required  to  accept  "any 
kind  of  Job  In  which  they  are  able  to  engage." 
Some  may  have  been  sick.  Others  may  not 
have  understood  that  they  were  required  to 
go  la  person  to  the  state  employment  of- 
fices. Others  may  have  challenged  their  claa- 
Blflcatlon  as  employable. 

But.  whatever  the  reason,  they  were  "no 
shows,"  and  In  New  York  state  their  number 
la  said  to  be  Increasing.  The  kind  of  Jobs 
they  would  have  had  to  accept.  If  anything, 
were  not  very  tempting  and  It  may  have  been 
that  many  of  the  welfare  clients  would  choose 
not  to  accept  "work  relief"  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  t^el^  checks.  This  would  indicate  they 
might  have  other  means  of  getting  along 
which  If  disclosed  might  disqualify  them  for 
welfare. 

The  direction  In  which  all  this  points  Is 
that  the  states  themselves,  now  aroused 
by  complaining  taxpayers,  may  be  able  to 
find  a  way  out  of  the  relief  muddle  with- 
out the  Income  floor  and  welfare  reform 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration  or  In 
the  aJternatlvee  for  the  federalization  of  all 
welfare. 

It  amounts  to  a  crackdown  on  the  New 
York  and  California  patterns,  perhaps  quite 
severe,  and  aimed  at  reducing  the  relief  rolls 
rather  than  substituting  a  new  system  which 
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would  Increase  the  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing welfare. 

That  Is  the  wetiknees  of  the  Nixon  plan 
as  adopted  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  greatly  Increases  the  numbr  eligible  for 
welfttfe  by  double  or  three  times  in  some  In- 
stances. Perhaps  the  work  and  work-training 
requirements  would  counteract  this  but 
there  still  would  remain  a  legal  persumptlon 
of  a  $2,400  annual  Income  support  for  one 
and  all. 

In  California,  despite  legal  obstructlona 
and  political  resistance,  Oov.  Reagan's  more 
restrictive  policies  have  been  followed  by  a 
drop  of  100,000  from  the  March  total  of  2,- 
298,000.  A  great  many  people  have  been 
leaving  California  after  the  many  decades 
of  Its  amazing  growth  so  that  now  It  is  cal- 
culated the  emigration  from  the  QcHA  Stete 
may  exceed  immigration.  This  demographic 
change  may  have  reduced  the  number 
eligible  for  relief. 

In  other  states  government  ofBclals  have 
found  the  political  courage  to  make  or  pro- 
pose cutbacks,  some  of  them  arbitrary  but 
all  arising  from  the  doubling  of  the  relief 
rt^ls  In  the  last  decade  of  great  prosperity 
and  the  prospect  of  further  Increases  In  the 
future.  Welfare  threatens  to  bankrupt  some 
states. 

In  something  akin  to  panic,  state  officials 
turned  to  the  federal  government  and  out  of 
It  arose  the  proposals  for  an  Income  floor 
and  the  federalization  of  relief.  Now  there 
Is  at  least  some  hope  that  the  states  them- 
selves will  be  able  to  put  through  reforms 
which  will  clear  the  rolls  of  the  undeserving 
and  the  fraudulent.  That  la  a  trend  which 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  alternative  of  federalization  does  not 
Inspire  too  much  confidence  on  the  basis 
of  Washlng^n's  record  In  the  national  ad- 
ministration of  social  programs. 

If  the  Individual  states  are  able  to  begin 
making  progress  toward  cleaning  up  the 
relief  mess,  as  New  York  and  California  show 
some  promise  of  doing,  the  need  for  the  fed- 
eral solution  will  recede  and  that  will  be 
to  the  good. 


THE  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARTI.ANI) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  oftentimes, 
we  Americans,  In  our  hastiness  to  com- 
ment on  the  state  of  domestic  affairs  in 
our  Nation,  tend  to  utter  unfair  criti- 
cism at  the  one  aspect  of  our  democracy 
which  has  made  us  the  great  country 
we  are  today.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
private  enterprise  system. 

The  Hancock  News,  a  respected  news- 
paper in  western  Maryland,  eloquently 
addressed  just  this  issue  in  one  of  its 
recent  editorials.  I  would  like  now  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  share  their  views 
with  you: 

DzsEXVEa)  RrcocNmoN 
President  Nixon,  in  an  address  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
commented  on  the  attitude  of  youth  toward 
business.  He  observed,  "Everyone  .  .  .  has 
heard  scnae  young  person — perhaps  even  his 
own  son — say  something  like  this:  'I  don't 
want  to  go  Into  business.  That  nlne-to-flve 
rat  race  Is  not  for  me.  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  people.' "  The  President  then 
added.  "The  simple  truth  Is  this:  No  gov- 
ernment agency,  no  philanthropy,  no  volun- 
tary  organization    or   foundation   has   done 
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as  much  to  help  people  as  the  private  en- 
terprise system." 

Seldom  has  a  government  leader  given 
the  private  enterprise  system  Its  Just  due. 
Not  only  does  It  keep  all  who  want  It  at 
work  and  receiving  regular  paychecks,  health 
Insurance,  pension  and  other  benefits,  it 
continuously  donates  large  sums  to  chart- 
ties  and  provides  leadership  and  funds  for 
civic  enterprises.  It  gives  Incentives  to  men 
and  women  to  work,  to  Improve  themselves, 
their  homes,  their  families  and  their  envi- 
ronment. It  pays  the  large  part  of  the  taxes 
which  maintain  this  great  nation  and  Its 
people. 


THE  CALrPOBNIA  SCHOOL  FINANC- 
ING DECISION 


HON.  ViaOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr-  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  recently  delivered 
a  landmark  decision  on  school  financ- 
ing. The  court  found  that  substantial 
dependence  on  local  property  taxes  re- 
sults in  wide  disparities  in  school  rev- 
enue which  invidiously  discriminate 
against  the  poor  by  making  the  quality 
of  a  child's  educational  opportimity  a 
function  of  the  wealth  of  his  parents 
and  neighbors. 

Although  the  ruling  only  directed  the 
lower  courts  to  hold  hearings  on  alter- 
natives to  the  present  school  financing 
system  in  California,  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  decision,  and  its  implica- 
tions makes  it  worth  careful  study. 

In  light  of  the  demand  for  copies 
of  the  decision,  and  the  inability  of  the 
court  to  supply  any  more,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  share  the  complete  text 
of  the  court's  opinion  with  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  material  follows: 
lln  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Callfornlaj 
John   Serrano,   Jr.,   et   al..   Plaintiffs  and 

Appellants,  verstts  Ivy  Baker  Priest,  as 

Treasurer,   etc.,   et   al.,   Defendants   and 

Respondents 

We  are  called  upon  to  determine  whether 
the  California  public  school  financing  sys- 
tem, with  Its  substantial  dependence  on  local 
property  taxes  and  resultant  wide  disparities 
in  school  revenue,  violates  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
We  have  determined  that  this  funding 
scheme  invidiously  discriminates  against  the 
poor  because  It  makes  the  quality  of  a  child's 
education  a  function  of  the  wealth  of  his 
parents  and  neighbors.  Recognizing  as  we 
must  that  the  right  to  an  education  In  our 
public  schools  is  a  fundamental  Interest 
which  cannot  be  conditioned  on  wealth,  we 
can  discern  no  compelling  state  purpose 
necessitating  the  present  method  of  financ- 
ing. We  have  concluded,  therefore,  that  such 
a  system  cannot  withstand  constitutional 
challenge  and  must  fall  before  the  eqtial 
protection  clause. 

Plaintiffs,  who  are  Los  Angeles  County  pub- 
lic school  children  and  their  parents,  brought 
this  class  action  for  declaratory  and  Injunc- 
tive relief  against  certain  state  and  county 
officUls  charged  with  administering  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  California  public  school  sys- 
tem. PlalntlflT  children  claim  to  represent  a 
class  consisting  of  aU  public  school  pupils  In 
California,  "except  children   in  that  school 
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district,  the  Identity  of  which  Is  presently 
unknown,  which  school  district  affords  the 
greatest  educational  opportunity  of  all  school 
districts  within  California."  Plaintiff  parents 
purport  to  represent  a  class  of  all  parents 
who  have  children  in  the  school  system  and 
who  pay  real  prt^)erty  taxes  In  the  county  of 
their  residence. 

Defendants  are  the  Treasurer,  the  Super- 
intendent of  I*ubllc  Instruction,  and  the 
Controller  of  the  State  of  California,  as  well 
as  the  Tax  Collector  and  Treasurer,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  county  officials  are  sued 
both  In  their  local  capacities  and  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  class  composed  of  the  school 
superintendent,  concluded,  therefore,  that 
such  a  system  cannot  withstand  constitu- 
tional challenge  and  must  tell  before  the 
equal  protection  clause. 

Plaintiffs,  who  are  Los  Angeles  County 
public  school  children  and  their  parents, 
brought  this  class  action  for  declaratory  and 
Injunctive  relief  aganst  certain  state  and 
county  offlcltkls  charged  with  administering 
the  financing  of  the  California  public  school 
system.  Plaintiff  chUdren  claim  to  represent 
a  class  consisting  of  all  public  school  pupils 
In  California,  "except  children  In  that  school 
district,  the  identity  of  which  Is  presently 
unknown,  which  school  district  affords  the 
greatest  educational  opportunity  of  all  school 
districts  within  California."  Plaintiff  p€u«nts 
purport  to  represent  a  class  of  all  p«u'ents 
who  have  children  In  the  school  system  and 
who  i>ay  real  property  taxes  In  the  county 
of  their  residence. 

Defendants  are  the  Treasurer,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
Controller  of  the  State  of  CsLllfornla,  as  well 
as  the  Tax  Collector  and  Treasvirer,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  county  ofllclals  are  sued 
both  In  their  local  capacities  and  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  class  composed  of  the  school 
superintendent,  attending  public  schools  In 
many  other  districts  of  the  State  .  .  ."  The 
financing  scheme  thus  falls  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  the  California  Con- 
stitution  In   several   specified  respects.' 

In  the  second  cause  of  action,  plaintiff 
parents,  after  Incorporating  by  reference  all 
the  allegations  of  the  first  cause,  allege  that 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  financing  scheme 
they  are  required  to  pay  a  higher  tax  rate 
than  taxpayers  In  many  other  school  districts 
In  order  to  obtain  for  their  chUdren  the  same 
or  lesser  educational  opportunltlee  afforded 
children  In  those  other  districts. 

In  the  third  cause  of  action,  after  incor- 
porating by  reference  all  the  allegations  of 
the  first  two  causes,  all  plaintiffs  allege  that 
an  actual  controversy  has  arisen  and  now 
exists  between  the  parties  as  to  the  validity 
and  constitutionality  of  the  financing 
scheme  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  under 
the  California  Constitution. 

Plaintiffs  pray  for:  (1)  a  declaration  that 
the  present  financing  system  is  unconstitu- 
tional; (2)  an  order  to  remedy  this  Invalidity; 
and  (3)  an  adjudication  that  the  trial  cotirt 
retain  Jurisdiction  of  the  action  so  that  It 
may  restructure  the  sjrstem  If  defendants 
and  the  state  Legislature  faU  to  act  within 
a    reasonable    time. 

All  defendants  filed  general  demurrers  to 
the  foregoing  complaint  asserting  that  none 
of  the  three  claims  stated  facts  sufllctent  to 
constitute  a  cause  of  action.  The  trial  court 
sustained  the  demurrers  with  leave  to 
amend.  Upon  plaintiff's  failure  to  amend,  de- 
fendants' motion  for  dismissal  was  granted. 
(Code  Civ.  Proc.,  }  681,  subd.  3.)  An  order 
of  dismissal  was  entered  (Code  Civ.  Proc., 
§  581  id) .  and  this  appeal  followed. 
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Preliminarily  we  observe  that  In  our  ex- 
amination of  the  Instant  complaint,  we  are 
guided  by  the  long-settled  rtUes  for  deter- 
mining Its  sufficiency  against  a  demurrer. 
We  treat  the  demurrer  as  admitting  all  ma- 
terial facts  properly  pleaded,  but  not  con- 
tentions, deductions  or  conclusions  of  fact 
or  law.  (Daar  v.  Yellow  Cab  Co.  (1967)  67 
Cal.  2d  695,  713.)  We  also  consider  matters 
which  may  be  Judicially  noticed.  {Id.  at  p. 
716.)  Accordingly,  from  time  to  time  herein 
we  shall  refer  to  relevant  information  which 
has  been  drawn  to  our  attention  either  by 
the  parties  or  by  our  independent  research: 
In  each  instance  we  Judicially  notice  this 
material  since  it  Is  contained  In  publications 
of  state  officers  or  agencies.  (Board  of  Edu- 
cation v.  Watson  (1966)  63  Cal.  2d  829.  836, 
fn.  3;  see  Evld.  Code,  §452,  subd.  (c).) 
I 

We  begin  our  task  by  examining  the  Cali- 
fornia public  school  financing  system  which 
Is  the  focal  point  of  the  complaint's  allega- 
tions. At  the  threshold  we  find  a  funda- 
menal  statistic — over  90  percent  of  our  pub- 
lic school  funds  derive  from  two  basic 
sources:  (a)  local  district  taxes  on  read  prop- 
erty and  (b)  aid  from  the  State  School 
Fund.* 

By  far  the  major  source  of  school  revenue 
Is  the  local  real  property  tax.  Pursuant  to 
article  IX,  section  6  of  the  California  Con- 
stitution, the  Legislature  has  authorized  the 
governing  body  of  each  cotuity,  and  city  and 
county,  to  levy  taxes  on  the  real  property 
within  a  school  district  at  a  rate  necessary 
to  meet  the  district's  annual  education 
budget.  (Ed.  Code,  5  20701,  et  seq.)»  The 
amount  of  revenue  which  a  district  can 
raise  In  this  manner  thus  depends  largely  on 
Its  tax  base — i.e„  the  assessed  valuation  of 
real  property  within  Its  borders.  Tax  bases 
vary  widely  throughout  the  state;  In  1969- 
1970,  for  example,  the  assessed  valuation  per 
unit  of  average  daUy  attendance  of  elemen- 
tary school  ChUdren  *  ranged  from  a  low  of 
8103  to  a  peak  Of  $952,156 — a  ratio  of  nearly 
1  to  10,000.  (Legislative  Analyst.  Public 
School  Finance,  Part  V,  Current  Issues  In 
Educational  Finance    (1971)    p.  7.)» 

The  other  factor  determining  local  school 
revenue  Is  the  rate  of  taxation  within  the 
district.  Although  the  Legislature  has  placed 
ceilings  on  permissible  district  tax  rates 
(S  20751,  et  seq.),  these  statutory  n^jxlma 
may  be  suri>as8ed  in  a  "tax  override"  election 
If  a  majority  of  the  district's  voters  approve 
a  higher  rate.  ($20803  et  seq.)  Nearly  all 
districts  have  voted  to  override  the  statutory 
limits.  Thus  the  locally  raised  funds  which 
constitute  the  largest  portion  of  school  reve- 
nue are  prlmarUy  a  function  of  the  value  of 
the  realty  within  a  particular  school  district, 
coupled  vrtth  the  willingness  of  the  district's 
residents  to  tax  themselves  for  education. 

Most  of  the  remaining  school  revenue 
comes  from  the  State  School  Fund  pursuant 
to  the  "foundation  program,"  through  which 
the  state  undertakes  to  supplement  local 
taxes  In  order  to  provide  a  "minimum 
amount  of  guaranteed  support  to  aU  dis- 
tricts. ..."  (5  17300.)  With  certain  minor 
exceptions,'  the  foundation  program  ensures 
that  each  school  district  wUl  receive  an- 
nually from  state  or  local  funds,  (356  for 
each  elementary  school  pupil  {H  17656, 
17660)  and  9488  for  each  high  school  student. 
(5  17665.) 

The  state  contribution  Is  supplied  In  two 
principal  forms.  "Basle  state  aid"  consists 
of  a  flat  grant  to  each  district  of  (126  per 
pupil  per  year,  regardless  of  the  relative 
wealth  of  the  district.  (Cal  Const.,  art.  DC, 
5  6,  par.  4;  Ed.  Code,  55  n751,  17801.) 
"Equalization  aid"  Is  distributed  In  Inverse 
proi>ortlon  to  the  wealth  of  the  district. 

To  compute  the  amount  of  equalization 
aid  to  which  a  dlatrlct  Is  entitled,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  first 
determines  how  much  local  property  tax  reve- 
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nue  would  be  generated  If  the  district  were 
to  levy  a  hypothetical  tax  at  a  rate  of  (1  on 
each  (100  of  assessed  valuation  In  elementary 
school  districts  and  (.80  per  (100  In  high 
school  districts.'  (5  17702).  To  that  figure, 
he  adds  the  (125  per  pupil  basic  aid  grant.  If 
the  sum  of  those  two  amounts  Is  less  than  the 
foundation  program  minimum  for  that  dis- 
trict, the  state  contributes  the  difference. 
(SS  17901,  17902.)  Thus,  equalization  funds 
guarantee  to  the  poorer  districts  s  basic 
minimum  revenue,  while  wealthier  districts 
are  Ineligible  for  such  assistance. 

An  additional  state  program  of  "supple- 
mental aid"  Is  avaUable  to  subsidize  particu- 
larly poor  school  districts  which  are  wUling 
to  make  an  extra  local  tax  effort.  An  elemen- 
tary district  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
(12.500  or  less  per  pupU  may  obtain  up  to 
(125  more  for  each  child  If  It  sets  Its  local 
tax  rate  above  a  certain  statutory  level.  A 
high  school  dl&trlct  whose  assessed  valuation 
does  not  exceed  (24,500  per  pupil  Is  eligible 
for  a  supplement  of  up  to  (72  per  chUd  If 
Ita  local  tax  is  sufficiently  high.  (55  17920- 
17926.)  1 

Although  equalization  aid  and  supple- 
mental aid  temper  the  disparities  which  re- 
sult from  the  vast  variations  in  real  prop- 
erty assessed  valuation,  wide  differentials  re- 
main in  the  revenue  available  to  Individual 
districts  and  consequently,  In  the  level  of 
educational  expenditures.'  For  example.  In 
Los  Angeles  County,  where  plaintiff  chil- 
dren attend  school,  the  Baldwin  Park  Unified 
School  District  expended  only  (577.49  to  edu- 
cate each  of  Its  pupils  In  1968-1969;  during 
the  same  year  the  Pasadena  Unified  School 
District  spent  (840.19  on  every  student;  and 
the  Beverly  mils  Unified  School  District 
paid  out  (1,231.72  per  child.  (Cal.  Dept.  of 
Ed.,  Cal.  Public  Schools,  Selected  Statistics 
1968-1969  (1970)  Table  IV-11,  pp.  90-61.) 
The  source  of  these  disparities  Is  unmistak- 
able; in  Baldwin  Park  the  assessed  valua- 
tion per  child  totaled  only  (3,706;  In  Pasa- 
dena, assessed  valuation  was  (13,706;  while 
In  Beverly  HUls,  the  correq>ondlng  figure  was 
(50,885 — a  ratio  of  1  to  4  to  13.  (Id.)  Thus,  the 
state  grants  are  Inadequate  to  offset  the  in- 
equalities Inherent  In  a  financing  system 
based  on  widely  varying  local  tax  bases. 

Furthermore,  basic  aid,  which  constitutes 
about  half  of  the  state  educational  funds 
(Legislative  Analyst,  Public  School  Finance, 
Part  n.  The  State  School  Fund:  Its  Deriva- 
tion, Distribution  and  Apportionment  ( 1970) 
p.  9),  actually  widens  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  districts.  (See  Cal.  Senate  Pact 
Finding  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxa- 
tion. State  and  Local  Fiscal  Relationships  in 
Public  Education  In  California  (1965)  p.  19.) 
Such  aid  Is  distributed  on  a  uniform  per 
pupil  basis  to  all  districts.  Irrespective  of  a 
district's  wealth.  Beverly  HUls.  as  well  as 
Baldwin  Park,  receives  (125  from  the  state 
for  each  of  Its  students. 

For  Baldwin  Park  the  baste  grant  Is  es- 
sentially meaningless.  Under  the  foundation 
program  the  state  must  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  (355  per  elementary  child  and 
(47.91,  the  amount  of  revenue  i>er  child 
which  Baldwin  Park  could  raise  by  levying  a 
tax  of  (1  per  (100  of  assessed  valuation.  Al- 
though under  present  law,  that  difference  is 
composed  partly  of  basic  aid  and  partly  of 
equalization  aid,  If  the  basic  aid  grant  did 
not  exist,  the  district  would  still  receive  the 
same  amount  of  state  aid — all  In  equalizing 
funds. 

For  Beverly  Hills,  however,  the  (125  flat 
grant  has  real  financial  significance.  Since  a 
tax  rate  of  (I  per  (100  there  would  produce 
(870  p>er  elementary  student,  Beverly  Hills 
Is  far  too  rich  to  qualify  for  equalizing  aid. 
Nevertheless,  It  still  receives  (125  per  child 
from  the  state,  thus  enlarging  the  economic 
chasm  between  it  and  Baldwin  J>ark.  (See 
Coons,  Clune  &  Sugarman,  Educational  Op- 
portunity: A   Workable  Constitutional   Test 
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Having  outlined  the  basic  framework  of 
California  school  financing,  we  take  up 
plaintiffs'  legal  clalou.  Preliminarily,  we  re- 
ject their  contention  that  the  school  financ- 
ing system  violates  article  DC,  section  5  of 
the  California  Constitution,  which  states,  In 
pertinent  part:  "The  Legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  system  of  common  schools  by  which 
a  free  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported 
in  each  district  at  least  six  months  in  every 
year.  .  .  ."  (Italics  added.) ">  Plaintiffs'  argu- 
ment Is  that  the  present  financing  method 
produces  separate  and  distinct  systems,  each 
offering  an  educational  program  which  varies 
with  the  relative  wealth  of  the  district's 
residents. 

We  have  held  that  the  word  "system."  as 
used  in  article  IX,  section  6,  Implies  a  "unity 
of  purpose  as  well  as  an  entirety  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  direction  to  the  legislature  to 
provide  'a'  system  of  common  schools  means 
one  system  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
the  common  schools  within  the  state."  (Ken- 
nedy V.  Miller  (1893)  97  Cai.  429.  432.)  How- 
ever, we  have  never  interpreted  the  consti- 
tutional provision  to  require  equal  school 
spending;  we  have  ruled  only  that  the  edu- 
cational system  must  be  uniform  In  terms 
of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  edu- 
cational progresBloQ  from  grade  to  grade. 
(Piper  v.  Big  Pine  School  Dist.  (1924)  193 
Cal.664,  669,  673.) 

We  think  it  would  be  erronoeous  to  hold 
otherwise.  While  article  IX,  section  5  makes 
no  reference  to  school  financing,  section  6 
of  that  same  article  specifically  authorises 
the  very  element  of  the  fiscal  system  oC  which 
plaintiffs  complain.  Section  6  states,  in  part: 
"The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  levying 
annually  by  the  governing  board  ot  each 
county,  and  city  and  county,  of  such  school 
district  taxes,  at  rates  ...  as  will  produce 
in  each  fiscal  year  such  revenue  for  each 
school  district  as  the  governing  board  thereof 
shall  determine  is  required  .  .  ." 

Elementary  principles  of  construction  dic- 
tate that  where  constitutional  provisions  can 
reasonably  be  construed  to  avoid  a  conflict, 
such  an  Interpretation  should  be  adopted. 
(People  v.  Western  Airlines,  Inc.  (1954)  42 
Cal  2d  621,  837.  app.  dlsm.  (1954)  348  U.S. 
859).  This  maxim  suggests  that  section  6 
should  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  school 
financing:  otherwise  It  would  clash  with  sec- 
tion 6.  If  the  two  provisions  were  found  Ir- 
reconcilable, section  6  would  prevail  because 
it  is  jiore  specific  and  was  adopted  more  re- 
cently. (Id.;  County  of  Placer  v.  Aetna  Gas. 
etc.  Co.  (1958)  50  Cal.  2d  182,  189.)  Conse- 
quently, we  must  reject  plaintiff's  argument 
that  the  provision  in  section  6  for  a  "system 
of  common  schools"  requires  uniform  edu- 
cational expenditures. 

in 
Having  disposed  of  these  preliminary  mat- 
ters, we  take  up  the  chief  contention  under- 
lying plaintiffs'  complaint,  namely  that  the 
California  public  school  financing  scheme 
violates  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution." 

As  recent  decisions  of  this  court  have 
pointed  out,  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court  has  employed  a  two-level  teat  for 
measiunng  legislative  classifications  against 
the  equal  protection  clause.  "In  the  area  of 
economic  regulation,  the  high  court  has  exer- 
cised restraint,  invesUng  legislation  with  a 
presumption  of  constitutionality  and  requir- 
ing merely  that  distinctions  drawn  by  a  chal- 
lenged statute  bear  some  rational  relation- 
ship to  a  conceivable  legitimate  state  pur- 
pose. (Citations.) 

"On   the   other   hand.   In  cases  involving 
'suspect  classifications'  or  touching  on  'fun- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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damental  interests,'  [fns.  omitted)  the  court 
has  adopted  an  attitude  of  active  and  crit- 
ical analysis,  subjecting  the  classification  to 
strict  scrutiny.  (Citations.)  Under  the  strict 
standard  applied  in  such  cases,  the  state 
bears  the  biu'den  of  establishing  not  only 
that  It  has  a  compelling  Interest  which  Jus- 
tifies the  law  but  that  the  distinctions  drawn 
by  the  law  are  necessary  to  further  its  pur- 
pose." (Westbrook  v.  Mihaly  (1970)  2  Cal.  3d 
765,  784-785,  vacated  on  other  grounds  ( 1971 ) 

tr.S. ;  In  re  Antazo  (1970)   3  Cal.  3d 

100,  110-111;  see  Purdy  &  Fltzpatrlck  v.  SUte 

of  CaUfornla  (1969)  71  Cal.  2d  566,  578-679.) 

A.  Wealth  as  a  suspect  classification 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  demonstrated  a  marked  antipathy 
toward  legislative  claaslflcationa  which  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  certain  "suspect" 
personal  characterlsUcs.  One  factor  which  has 
repeatedly  come  under  the  close  scrutiny  of 
the  high  court  Is  wealth.  "Lines  drawn  on  the 
basis  of  wealth  or  property,  like  those  of  race 
(citation),  are  traditionally  disfavored." 
(Harper  v.  Virginia  Bd.  of  Elections  (1966) 
383  VS.  683,  668.)  Invalidating  the  Virginia 
poll  tax  in  Harper,  the  court  stated:  "To  In- 
troduce wealth  or  payment  of  a  fee  as  a  meas- 
ure of  a  voter's  qualifications  la  to  introduce 
a  capricious  or  Irrelevant  factor."  (Id.)  "(A) 
careful  examination  on  our  part  Is  especially 
warranted  where  lines  are  drawn  on  the  basis 
of  wealth  .  .  .  (al  factor  which  would  Inde- 
pendently render  a  classification  highly  sus- 
pect and  thereby  demand  a  more  exacting 
Judicial  scrutiny.  (Citations.)"  (McDonald  v. 
Board  of  Elections  (1969)  394  U.S.  802,  807.) 
(See  also  Tate  v.  Short  (1971 )  39  U.8.  L.Week 
4301;  WlUlams  v.  Illinois  (1970)  399  U.8.  235; 
Roberta  v.  La  Vallee  (1967)  389  U.S.  40; 
Anders  v.  California  (1967)  386  UJ3.  738; 
Douglas  V.  California  (1963)  372  UJ3.  353; 
Smith  V.  Bennett  (1961)  365  U.8.  708;  Bums 
V.  Ohio  (1959)  360  U.8.  252;  Oriffln  v.  Hlinols 
(1956)  351  U.S.  12;  In  re  Antazo.  supra,  3  Cal. 
3d  ICO;  see  generally  Mlchelman,  The  Su- 
preme Court,  1988  Term,  Foreword:  On  Pro- 
tecting the  Poor  Through  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  (1969)  83  HarviJlev.  7,  19-33.) 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  school  financing 
system  classifies  on  the  basis  of  wealth.  We 
find  this  proposition  Irrefutable.  As  we  have 
already  discussed,  over  half  of  all  educa- 
tional revenue  Is  raised  locally  by  levying 
taxes  on  real  property  in  the  individual 
school  districts.  Above  the  foundation  pro- 
gram minimum  (t355  per  elementary  stu- 
dent and  $488  per  high  school  student) ,  the 
wealth  of  a  school  district,  as  measured  by  its 
assessed  valuation.  Is  the  major  determinant 
of  educational  expenditures. 

Although  the  amount  of  money  raised 
locally  Is  also  a  function  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  residents  of  a  district  are  willing  to  tax 
themselves,  as  a  practical  nuttter  districts 
with  small  tax  bases  simply  cannot  levy  taxes 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  produce  the  revenue 
that  more  affluent  districts  reap  with  mini- 
mal tax  efforts.  (See  fn.  15,  infra,  and  ac- 
companying text.)  For  example,  Baldwin  Park 
citizens,  who  paid  a  school  tax  of  (5.48  per 
•  100  of  assessed  valuation  In  1968-1969.  were 
able  to  spend  less  than  half  as  much  on  edu- 
cation as  Beverly  Hills  residents,  who  were 
taxed  only  12.38  per  $100.  (Cal.  Dept.  of  Ed.. 
op.  at.  supra.  Table  ni-16.  p.  43.) 

Defendants  vigorously  dispute  the  propo- 
sition that  the  financing  scheme  discrimi- 
nates on  the  basts  of  wealth.  Their  first  argu- 
ment Is  essentially  this:  through  b<ulc  aid. 
the  state  distributes  school  funds  equally  to 
all  pupils:  through  equalization  aid.  It  dis- 
tributes funds  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the 
poor  districts.  However,  state  funds  con- 
stitute only  one  part  of  the  entire  school 
fiscal  system."  The  foundation  program  par- 
tially alleviates  the  great  disparities  In  local 
sources  of  revenue,  but  the  system  as  a  whole 
generates  school  revenue  In  proportion  to 
the  wealth  of  the  Individual  dUtrlct." 
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Defendants  also  argue  that  neither 
assessed  valuation  per  pupil  nor  expenditure 
per  pupU  Is  a  reliable  index  of  the  wealth  of 
a  district  or  of  Its  residents.  The  former 
figure  Is  untrustworthy,  they  assert,  because 
a  district  with  a  low  total  assessed  valuation 
but  a  mlnisctile  number  of  students  will 
have  a  high  per  pupU  tax  base  and  thus 
appear  "wealthy."  Defendants  imply  that  the 
proper  Index  of  a  district's  wealth  Is  the  total 
assessed  valuation  of  its  property.  We  think 
defendants'  contention  misses  the  point.  The 
only  meaningful  measure  of  a  district's 
wealth  in  the  present  context  is  not  the 
absolute  value  of  its  property,  but  the  ratio 
of  its  resoux-ces  to  pupils,  because  it  is  the 
latter  figure  which  determines  how  much  the 
district  can  devote  to  educating  each  of  its 
students.'* 

But,  say  defendants,  the  expenditure  per 
child  does  not  accurately  reflect  a  district's 
wealth  because  that  expenditure  Is  partly 
determined  by  the  district's  tax  rate.  Thus,  a 
district  with  a  high  total  assessed  valuation 
might  levy  a  low  school  tax,  eoid  end  up 
spending  the  same  amount  per  pupil  as  a 
poorer  district  whose  residents  opt  to  pay 
higher  taxes.  This  argument  Is  also  merit- 
less.  Obviously,  the  richer  district  is  favored 
when  it  can  provide  the  same  educational 
quality  for  its  children  with  less  tax  effort. 
Furthermore,  as  a  statistical  matter,  the 
poorer  districts  are  financially  unable  to 
raise  their  taxes  high  enough  to  match  the 
educational  offerings  of  wealthier  districts. 
(Legislative  Analyst.  Part  V,  supra,  pp.  8-9.) 
Thus,  affluent  districts  can  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it  too:  they  can  provide  a  high 
quality  education  for  their  children  while 
paying  lower  taxes."  Poor  districts,  by  con- 
trast, have  no  cake  at  all. 

Finally,  defendants  suggest  that  the  wealth 
of  a  school  district  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  wealth  of  the  families  who  live  there. 
The  simple  answer  to  this  argiunent  Is  that 
plaintiffs  have  alleged  that  there  is  a  cor- 
relation between  a  district's  per  pupil  as- 
sessed valuation  and  the  wealth  of  its  resi- 
dents and  we  treat  these  material  facts  as 
admitted  by  the  demurrers. 

More  basically,  however,  we  reject  defen- 
dants' underlying  thesis  that  classification  by 
wealth  Is  constitutional  so  long  as  the  wealth 
Is  that  of  the  district,  not  the  individual.  We 
think  that  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
trict wealth  Is  equally  Invalid.  The  com- 
mercial and  industrial  property  which  aug- 
ments a  district's  tax  base  Ls  distributed  un- 
evenly throughout  the  state.  To  allot  more 
educational  dollars  to  the  children  of  one 
district  than  to  those  of  another  merely  be- 
cause of  the  fortuitous  presence  of  such  prop- 
erty Is  to  make  the  quality  of  a  child's  ed- 
ucation dependent  upon  the  location  of  pri- 
vate commercial  and  industrial  establish- 
ments." Surely,  this  Is  to  rely  on  the  most 
Irrelevant  of  factors  as  the  basis  for  educa- 
tional financing. 

Defendants,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  the  financing  system  does  classify 
by  wealth,  nevertheless  claim  that  no  con- 
stitutional Infirmity  is  involved  because  the 
complaint  contains  no  allegation  of  purpose- 
ful or  Intentional  discrimination.  (Cf.  Oomll- 
llon  V.  Llghtfoot  (1960)  364  U.S.  339.)  Thus, 
defendants  contend,  any  unequal  treatment 
Is  only  de  facto,  not  de  Jure.  Since  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  not  held  de  facto 
school  segregation  on  the  basis  of  race  to  be 
unconstitutional,  so  the  argtiment  goes,  de 
facto  classifications  on  the  basis  of  wealth 
are  presiunptlvely  valid. 

We  think  that  the  whole  structure  of  this 
argument  must  fall  for  want  of  a  solid  found- 
ation In  law  and  logic.  First,  none  of  the 
wealth  classifications  previously  invalidated 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  or  this 
court  has  been  the  product  of  purposeful 
discrimination.  Instead,  these  prior  deci- 
sions have  Involved  "unintentional"  classl- 
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flcatlons    whose    impact    simply    fell    more 
heavily  on  the  poor. 

Per  example,  several  cases  have  held  that 
where   Important  rights   are   at   stake,    the 
state  has  an  affirmative  obligation  to  relieve 
an  Indigent  of  the  burden  of  his  own  poverty 
by  supplying  without  charge  certain  goods  or 
services  for  which  others  must  pay.  In  Orif- 
fln v.  Illinois,  supra.  351  U.S.   12,   the  high 
court  ruled  that  Illinois  was  required  to  pro- 
vide a  poor  defendant  with  a  free  transcript 
on  appeal."  Douglas  v.  California,  supra,  372 
U.S.  353  held  that  an  Indigent  person  has  a 
right  to  court-appointed  counsel  on  appeal. 
Other   cases   dealing   with   the   factor   of 
wealth  have  held  that  a  state  may  not  im- 
pose on  an  indigent  certain  payment  which, 
although  neutral  on  thalr  face,  may  have  a 
discriminatory  effect.  In  Harper  v.  Virginia 
Bd.   of   Elections,   supra,   383   U.S.   663.   the 
high  court  struck  down  a  $1.50  p<Al  tax.  not 
because  Its  purpose  was  to  deter  indigents 
from  voung.  but  because  its  remits  might 
be  such.   (Id.  at  p.  666.  fn.  3.)    We  held  in 
In  re  Antazo.  supra,  3   Cal.  3d   100   that  a 
poor  defendant  was  denied  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  if  he  was  in^tfisoned  simply  be- 
cause he   could   not   afford   to   pay   a   fine. 
(Accord,  Tate  v.  Short,  supra,  39  UjS.  L.  Week 
4301;    WUliams    v.    Illinois,    supra.   399    U.S. 
235;"  see  Boddie  v.  Connecticut  (1971)   39 
U.S.  L.  Week  4294.  discussed  fn.  21.  infra.) 
In  srumxoary.  prior  decisions  hare  Invalidated 
classifications  based  on  wealth  even  In  the 
absence  of  a  discriminatory  motivation. 

We  turn  now  to  defendants'  related  con- 
tention that  the  instant  case  InTolvee  at 
most  de  facto  discrimination.  We  cUaagree. 
Indeed,  we  find  the  case  unusual  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  governmental  action  ia  the 
cause  of  the  wealth  classifications.  The  school 
funding  scheme  is  mandated  in  every  de- 
taU  by  the  California  OonsUtutlon  and  sU- 
tutes.  Although  private  residential  and  com- 
mercial patterns  may  be  partly  responsible 
for  the  distribution  of  aaseesed  valuation 
throughout  the  state,  such  patterns  are 
shaped  and  hardened  by  zoning  ordinances 
and  other  governmental  land-use  controls 
which  promote  economic  exclusivity.  (Cf. 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  Dist.  v.  John- 
son (1971)  3  Cal.  3d  937,  956.)  Governmental 
action  drew  the  school  district  boundary 
lines,  thus  determining  how  mtich  local 
wealth  each  district  would  contain.  (Cal. 
Const.,  art.  IX,  f  14;  Ed.  Code,  S  1601  et  seq; 
Worthlngton  S.  Dist.  v.  Eureka  S.  Dist.  (1916) 
173  Cal.  154.  156;  Hughes  v.  Ewing  (1892)  93 
Cal.  414,  417;  Mountain  View  Sch.  Dist.  v. 
City  Council  (1959)  168  Cal.  App.  ad  89,  97.) 
Compared  with  Griffin  and  Douglas,  for  ex- 
ample, official  activity  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  establishing  the  economic  dassl- 
flcatlons  challenged  In  this  action." 

Finally,  even  assuming  arguendo  that  de- 
fendants are  correct  in  their  contention  that 
the  Instant  discrimination  based  on  wealth 
is  merely  de  facto,  and  not  de  Jure,**  such 
discrimination  carmot  be  Justified  by  anal- 
ogy to  de  facto  racial  segregation.  Al- 
though the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  not  yet  ruled  on  the  constitutionality 
of  de  facto  racial  segregation,  this  court 
eight  years  ago  held  such  segregation  in- 
valid, and  declared  that  school  boards  should 
take  afflrmaUve  steps  to  alleviate  racial  im- 
balance, however  created.  (Jackson  v.  Pa- 
sadena City  School  Dls.  (1968)  69  Cal.  2d 
876,  881,  San  Francisco  Unified  School  Dist. 
V.  Johnson,  supra.  3  Cal.  3d  937.)  Conse- 
quently, any  discrimination  baaed  on  wealth 
can  hardly  be  vindicated  by  reference  to  de 
facto  racial  segregation,  which  we  have  al- 
ready condemned.  In  sum,  we  are  of  the 
view  that  the  school  financing  system  dis- 
criminates on  the  basis  of  the  wealth  of 
a  district  and  Its  residents. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

B.  Education  as  a  fundamental  interest 
But  plaintiffs'  equal  protection  attack  on 
the  fiscal  system  has  an  additional  dimen- 
sion. They  assert  that  the  system  not  otUy 
draws  lines  on  the  basis  of  wealth  but  that 
It  "touches  upon,"  indeed  has  a  direct  and 
significant  Impact  upon,  a  "fundamental 
Interest,"  namely  education.  It  Is  urged  that 
these  two  grounds,  particularly  in  combi- 
nation, establish  a  demonstrable  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  To  this  phrase 
of  the  argument  we  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion. 

UntU  the  present  time  wealth  classifica- 
tions have  been  Invalidated  only  In  con- 
Junction  with  a  limited  number  of  funda- 
mental Interests — rights  of  defendants  In 
criminal  cases  (Griffin;  Douglas;  Williams; 
Tate;  Antazo)  and  voting  rights  (Harper; 
Clprlano  v.  City  Houma  (1969)  395  U.S.  701; 
Kramer  v.  Union  School  District  (1969) 
395  U.S.  621;  cf.  McDonald  v.  Board 
of  Elections).*!  Plaintiff's  contention— that 
education  is  a  fundamental  interest  which 
may  not  be  conditioned  on  wealth — is  not 
supported  by  any  direct  authority." 

We.  therefore,  begin  by  examining  the  in- 
dispensable role  which  education  plays  in  the 
modem  Industrial  state.  This  role,  we  believe, 
has  two  significant  aspects:  flxBt,  education 
is  a  major  determinant  of  an  individual's 
chances  for  economic  and  social  success  In 
our  competitive  society;  second,  education  Is 
a  unique  influence  on  a  child's  development 
as  a  citizen  and  his  participation  in  poUtical 
and  community  life.  "(T)he  pivotal  position 
of  education  to  success  in  American  society 
and  Its  essential  role  in  opening  up  to  the 
individual  the  central  experiences  of  our 
culture  lend  It  an  importance  that  is  un- 
deniable." (Note.  Development  in  the  Lata — 
Equal  Protection  (1969),  82  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1065,  1129.)  Thus,  education  is  the  llfeUne  of 
both  the  Individual  and  society. 

The  fundamental  Importance  of  education 
has  been  recognized  In  other  contexts  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  by  this 
coiirt.  These  decisions — whUe  not  legally 
controUlng  on  the  exact  issue  before  us— are 
persuasive  in  their  accurate  factual  descrip- 
tion of  the  significance  of  learning." 

The  classic  expression  of  this  position  came 
In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  (1954).  347 
U.S.  483.  which  Invalidated  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion by  race  in  public  schools.  The  high  court 
declared:  "Today,  education  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  function  of  state  and  local 
governments.  Compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  and  the  great  expenditures  for  education 
both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance  of   education    to    our    democratic 
society.  It  Is  required  in  the  performance  of 
our  most  basic  public  responsibilities,  even 
service  In  the  armed  forces.  It  is  the  very 
foundation  of  good  citizenship.  Today  it  is 
a   principal   instrument   in   awakening   the 
child  to  cultural  values.  In  preparing  him  for 
later  professional  training,  and  in  helping 
him  to  adjust  normally  to  his  environment 
In  these  days.  It  U  doubtful  that  any  child 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  In  Ufe 
If  he  Is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  educa- 
tion. Such  an  opportunity,  where  the  state 
has  undertaken  to  provide  it.  is  a  right  which 
must   be   made   available   to   all   on   equal 
terms."  (Id.  at  p.  493.) 

The  twin  themes  of  the  Importance  of 
education  to  the  individual  and  to  society 
have  recurred  In  numerous  decisions  of  this 
court.  Most  recently  In  San  Francisco  Uni- 
fied School  Dist.  V.  Johnson,  supra,  3  Cal.  3d 
937,  where  we  considered  the  validity  of 
an  antl-buslng  statute,  we  observed.  "Un- 
equal education,  then,  leads  to  unequal  Job 
opportunities,  disparate  income,  and  handi- 
capped ability  to  participate  in  the  social, 
cultural,  and  poUtical  activity  of  our  society." 
(Id.  at  p.  950.)  Similarly,  in  Jackson  v.  Pasa- 
dena City  School  Dist..  supra,  59  Cal.  2d  876. 
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which  raised  a  claim  that  school  districts  had 
been  gerrymandered  to  avoid  integration,  this 
court  said:  "In  view  of  the  importance  of 
education  to  society  and  to  the  individual 
child,  the  opportunity  to  receive  the  school- 
ing furnished  by  the  state  must  be  made 
available  to  all  on  an  equal  basis."  (Id.  at  p. 
880.) 

When  children  living  in  remote  areas 
brought  an  action  to  compel  local  school  au- 
thorities to  furnish  them  bus  tran^xirtatlon 
to  class,  we  stated:  "We  Indulge  in  no  hyper- 
bole to  assert  that  society  has  a  compelling 
Interest  in  affording  children  an  opportunity 
to  attend  school.  This  was  evidenced  more 
than  three  centuries  ago,  when  Massachusetts 
provided  the  flrsrt  public  school  system  in 
1647.  (Citation.)  And  today  an  education  has 
become  the  sine  qua  »ion  of  useful  existence. 
...  In  light  of  the  public  Intereet  in  con- 
serving the  resource  of  young  minds,  we 
must  unsympathetlcally  examine  any  action 
of  a  public  body  which  has  the  effect  of  de- 
priving children  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
an  education."  (Fn.  omitted.)  (Manjares  v. 
Newton  (1969)  64  Cal.  2o  366,  876-876.) 

And  long  before  these  last  mentioned  cases. 
In  Piper  v.  Big  Pine  School  Dist.,  supra,  193 
Cal.  664,  where  an  Indian  girl  sought  to  at- 
tend state  public  schools,  we  declared:  "(Tlhe 
common  schools  are  doorways  opening  Into 
chambers  of  science,  art,  and  the  learned 
professions,  as  well  as  into  fields  of  Industrial 
and  commercial  activities.  Opportimltle*  for 
securing  employment  are  often  more  or  leas 
dependent  upon  the  rating  which  a  youth, 
as  a  pupil  of  oxxi  public  institutions,  has 
received  In  his  school  work.  These  are  rlgbta 
and  privileges  that  cannot  be  denied."  (Id. 
at  p.  673;  see  also  Ward  v.  Floyd  (1874)  48 
Cal.  36.)  Although  Manjares  and  Piper  in- 
volved actual  exclusion  from  the  public 
schools,  surely  the  right  to  an  education  to- 
day means  more  than  access  to  a  classroom.** 
(See  Horowitz  &  Neltrlng,  supro,  15  U.CiA. 
L.  Rev.  787,  811.) 

It  is  illuminating  to  compare  In  Importance 
the  right  to  an  education  with  the  rights 
of  defendants  In  criminal  cases  and  the  right 
to  vote — two  "fundamental  Interests"  which 
the   Supreme   Court  has   already   protected 
against  discrimination  based  on  wealth.  Al- 
though an  individual's  Interest  in  his  free- 
dom is  unique,  we  think  that  from  a  larger 
perspective,  education  may  have  far  greater 
social  significance  than  a  free  transcript  or 
a  court-appointed  lawyer.  "[E)ducatlon  not 
only  affects  directly  a  vastly  greater  number 
of  persons   than  the  criminal   law,   but   It 
affects  them  in  ways  which — to  the  state — 
have  an  enormotis  and  much  more  varied 
significance.  Aside  from  reducing  the  crime 
rate  (the  inverse  relation  Is  strong),  educa- 
tion  also   supports    each    and    every   other 
value  of  a  democratic  society — participation, 
conmiunlcation.  and  social  mobility,  to  nam© 
but  a  few."  (Fn.  omitted.)   (Coons.  Clune  it 
Sugarman.  supra,  57  CalXJlev.  305.  363-863.) 
The  analogy  between  education  and  vot- 
ing Is  much  more  direct:  both  are  crucial  to 
participation  in,  and  the  functioning  of,  a 
democracy.  Voting  has  been  regarded  aa  a 
fundamental  right  because  It  U  "preeervatlTe 
of  other  basic  civil  and  political  rights.  ,  .  ." 
(Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra,  377  U.S.  533.  563; 
see  Tick  Wo  v.  Hopkins  (1886)   118  U.S.  866. 
370.)  The  drafters  of  the  California  ConaU- 
tution  used  this  same  rationale — indeed,  al- 
most Identical  language — in  e^resslng  the 
Importance  of  education.  Article  IX.  section  1 
provides:  "A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  Intelligence  being  essential  to  the  preaer- 
vatlon  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Legislature  ahall  encourage  by  all 
suitable  means  the  promotion  of  Intellectual, 
scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  Improve- 
ment."  (See  also  Piper  t.  Big  Pine  School 
Dist..  supra.  193  Cal.  064,  668.)   At  a  mlzil- 
mum,  education  makes  more  meaningful  the 
casting  of  a  ballot.  More  significantly.  It  U 
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likely  to  provide  the  understanding  of,  and 
the  Interest  In,  public  issues  which  are  the 
spur  to  Involvement  In  other  civic  and  po- 
litical activities. 

The  need  for  an  educated  populace  as- 
sumes greater  Importance  as  the  problems  of 
our  diverse  society  become  Increasingly  com- 
plex. The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
repeatedly  recognized  the  role  of  public  edu- 
cation as  a  unifying  social  force  and  the  basic 
tool  for  shaping  democratic  values.  The  pub- 
lic school  has  been  termed  "the  most  power- 
ful agency  for  promoting  cohesion  among  a 
heterogenous  democratic  people  ...  at  once 
the  symbol  of  our  democracy  and  the  moet 
persuasive  means  for  promoting  our  common 
destiny."  (McCoUum  v.  Board  of  Education 
(1948)  333  US.  203,  216,  231  (Frankfurter, 
J.,  concurring).)  In  Abtngton  School  Dist. 
V.  Schempp  (1B63)  374  U.S.  203,  It  was  said 
that  "Americans  regard  the  public  schools  as 
a  most  vital  civic  institution  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment." (/d.  at  p.  230;  Brennan,  J.,  concur- 
ring.) ^ 

We  are  convinced  that  the  distinctive  and 
priceless  function  of  education  in  our  so- 
ciety warrants.  Indeed  compels,  our  treating 
it  as  a  "fundamental  Interest."  " 

First,  education  is  essential  In  maintain- 
ing what  several  commentators  have  termed 
"free  enterprise  democracy" — that  is,  pre- 
serving an  individual's  opportunity  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  economic  market- 
place, despite  a  disadvantaged  background 
Accordingly,  the  public  schools  of  this  state 
are  the  bright  hope  for  entry  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican »ociety." 

Second,  education  is  universally  relevant. 
"Not  every  person  finds  It  necessary  to  call 
upon  the  Are  department  or  even  the  police 
in  an  entire  lifetime.  Relatively  few  are  on 
welfare.  Every  person,  however,  benefits  from 
education  .  .  ."'  (Pn.  Omitted.)  (Coons.  Clune 
ic  Sugarman.  supra,  57  Cal.LJlev.  at  p.  388.) 

Third,  public  education  continues  over  a 
lengthy  period  of  life — between  10  and  13 
years.  Pew  other  government  services  have 
such  sustained,  Intensive  contact  with  the 
recipient. 

Fourth,  education  Is  unmatched  in  the 
extent  to  which  It  molds  the  personality  of 
the  youth  of  society.  While  police  and  fire 
protection,  garbage  collection  and  street 
lights  are  essentially  neutral  in  their  effect 
on  the  Individual  psyche,  public  education 
actively  attempts  to  shape  a  child's  per- 
sonal development  In  a  manner  chosen  not 
by  the  child  or  his  parents  but  by  the  state. 
(Coons,  Clune  &  Sugarman.  supra,  57  Cal. 
LJlev.  at  p.  389).  "(Tjhe  influence  of  the 
school  is  not  confined  to  how  well  It  can 
teach  the  disadvantaged  child:  It  also  has  a 
significant  role  to  play  in  shaping  the  stu- 
dent's emotional  and  psychological  make- 
up." (Hobson  V.  Han«n,  supra,  269  P.  Supp. 
401,483.) 

Finally,  education  Is  so  Important  that  the 
state  has  made  it  compulsory — not  oxily  in 
the  requirement  of  attendance  but  also  by 
assignment  to  a  particular  district  and  school. 
Although  a  child  of  wealthy  parents  has  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  private  school,  this 
freedom  is  seldom  available  to  the  Indigent. 
In  this  context,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
"a  child  of  the  poor  assigned  wllly-nllly 
to  an  inferior  state  school  takes  on  the  com- 
plexion of  a  prisoner,  complete  with  a  mini- 
mum sentence  of  12  years."  (Coons.  Clune  & 
Sugarman,  supra,  57  CalX.Rev.   at  p.   388.) 

C.  Tfie  financing  system  U  not  necessary  to 
accomplish,  a  compelling  state  interest 
We  now  reach  the  final  step  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  "strict  scrutiny"  equal  protec- 
tion standard — the  determination  of  whether 
the  California  school  financing  system,  as 
presently  structured,  is  necessary  to  achieve 
a  compelling  state  Interest. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  state  Interest  which  defendants  ad- 
vance in  support  of  the  current  fiscal  scheme 
Is  California's  policy  "to  strengthen  and  en- 
courage local  responsibility  for  control  of 
public  education."  (Ed.  Code,  $  17300.)  We 
treat  separately  the  two  possible  aspects  of 
this  goal:  first,  the  granting  to  local  dis- 
tricts of  effective  decision-making  power  over 
the  administration  of  their  schools;  and  sec- 
ond, the  promotion  of  local  fiscal  control 
over  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  on 
education. 

The  Individual  district  may  well  be  in 
the  best  position  to  decide  whom  to  hire, 
how  to  schedule  its  educational  offerings. 
and  a  host  of  other  matters  which  are 
either  of  significant  local  Impact  or  of  such 
a  detailed  nature  as  to  require  decentralized 
determination.  But  even  assuming  arguendo 
that  local  administrative  control  may  be  a 
compelling  state  interest,  the  present  finan- 
cial system  cannot  be  considered  necessary 
to  further  this  interest.  No  matter  how  the 
state  decides  to  finance  its  system  of  pub- 
lic education,  it  can  still  leave  this  decision- 
making power  in  the  hands  of  local  districts. 

The  other  asserted  policy  interest  is  that 
of  allowing  a  local  district  to  choose  how 
much  it  wishes  to  spend  on  the  education 
of  its  children.  Defendants  argue:  "[I If  one 
district  raises  a  lesser  amount  per  pupil  than 
another  district,  this  is  a  matter  of  choice 
and  preference  of  the  individual  district,  and 
reflects  the  Individual  desire  for  lower  taxes 
rather  than  an  expanded  educational  pro- 
gram, or  may  reflect  a  greater  interest  with- 
in that  district  In  such  other  services  that 
are  supported  by  local  property  taxes  as,  for 
example,  police  and  flre  protection  or  hos- 
pital services." 

We  need  not  decide  whether  such  decen- 
tralized financial  decision-making  Is  a  com- 
pelling state  Interest,  since  under  the  present 
financing  system,  such  fiscal  free  will  Is  a 
cruel  illusion  for  the  poor  school  districts. 
We  cannot  agree  that  Baldwin  Park  residents 
care  less  about  education  than  those  In  Bev- 
erly Hills  solely  becati^e  Baldwin  Park  spend;^ 
lees  than  »600  per  child  while  Beverly  HilU 
spends  over  $1,200.  As  defendants  themselves 
recognize,  perhaps  the  most  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  a  community's  commitment  to  edu- 
cation is  the  rate  at  which  its  citizens  are 
willing  to  tax  themselves  to  support  their 
schools.  Yet  by  that  standard,  Baldwin  Park 
should  be  deemed  far  more  devoted  to  learn- 
ing than  Beverly  Hills,  for  Baldwin  Park 
citizens  levied  a  school  tax  of  well  over  $5 
per  JlOO  of  assessed  valuation,  while  residents 
of  Beverly  Hills  paid  only  slightly  more  than 
S2. 

In  summary,  so  long  as  the  assessed  valua- 
tion within  a  district's  boundaries  is  a  major 
determinant  of  how  much  it  can  spend  for 
its  schools,  only  a  district  with  a  large  tax 
base  win  be  truly  able  to  decide  how  much  It 
really  cares  about  education.  The  poor  dis- 
trict cannot  freely  choose  to  tax  itself  into 
an  excellence  which  its  tax  rolls  cannot 
provide.  Far  from  being  necessary  to  promote 
local  fiscal  choice,  the  present  financing  sys- 
tem actually  deprives  the  less  wealthy  dis- 
tricts of  that  option. 

It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  dispose  of 
two  final  arguments  advanced  by  defendants. 
They  aaaert,  first,  that  territorial  unifcrmlty 
in  respect  to  the  present  financing  system 
is  not  constitutionally  required;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  if  under  an  equal  protection  man- 
date relative  wealth  may  not  determine  the 
quality  of  public  education,  the  same  rule 
must  be  applied  to  all  tax-supported  public 
ser  vices. 

In  support  of  their  first  argument,  defend- 
ants cite  Salsburg  v.  Maryland  (1964)  349 
U.S.  546  and  Board  of  Education  v.  Watson, 
supra,  63  Cal.  2d  829.  We  do  not  find  the8« 
decisions  apposite  In  the  present  context, 
for  neither  of  them  Involved  the  ba«tc  con- 
stitutional interests  here  at  issue."  We  think 
that  two  lines  of  recent  decisions  have  Indl- 
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cated  that  where  fundamental  rights  or  sus- 
pect classifications  are  at  stake,  a  state's  gen- 
eral freedom  to  discriminate  on  a  geographi- 
cal basis  will  be  significantly  curtailed  by 
the  equal  protection  clause.  (See  Horowitz  & 
Neitring,  supra,  15  U.C.L.A.  L.  Rev.  787) . 

The  first  group  of  precedents  consists  of 
the  school  closing  cases,  In  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  Invalidated  efforts  to  shut 
schools  In  one  part  of  a  state  while  schools 
in  other  areas  continued  to  c^>erBte.  In  Qrlf- 
fln  V.  School  Board  (1964)  377  U.S.  218  the 
court  stated:  "A  state,  of  course,  has  a  wide 
discretion  in  deciding  whether  laws  shall 
operate  statewide  or  shall  operate  only  in  cer- 
tain counties,  the  legislature  'having  in 
mind  the  needs  and  desires  of  each.'  Salsburg 
V.  Maryland,  supra,  346  U.S.,  at  652.  .  .  . 
But  the  record  in  the  present  case  could  not 
be  clearer  that  Prince  Edward's  public 
schools  were  closed  .  .  .  for  one  reason,  and 
one  reason  only :  to  ensure  .  .  .  that  white  and 
colored  children  in  Prince  Edward  County 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  go  to  the 
same  school.  Whatever  nonracial  grounds 
might  support  a  State's  allowing  a  county  to 
abandon  public  schools,  the  object  must  be 
a  constitutional  one.  .  .  ."   (Id.  at  p.  231.) 

Similarly,  Hall  v.  St.  Helena  Parish  School 
Board  (E.D.  La.  1961)  197  P.  Supp.  649, 
affd.  mem.  (1962)  368  U.S.  515  held  that  a 
statute  permitting  a  local  district  faced  with 
Integration  to  close  Its  schools  was  con- 
stitutionally defective,  not  merely  because 
of  its  raclad  consequences:  "More  generally, 
the  Act  Is  assailable  because  its  application 
In  one  parish,  while  the  state  provides  public 
schools  elsewhere,  would  unfairly  dis- 
criminate against  the  residents  of  that  p>arish, 
irrespective  of  race.  .  .  .  (AJbeent  a  reason- 
able basis  for  so  classtfying,  a  state  cannot 
close  the  public  schools  in  one  area  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  maintains  schools  else- 
where with  public  funds."  (Fn.  omitted.) 
(Id.  at  pp.  651,  666.) 

The  Hall  oourt  specifically  distinguished 
Salsburg  stating:  "The  holding  of  Salsburg 
V.  State  of  Maryland  permitting  the  state 
to  treat  differently,  for  different  localities,  the 
rule  against  admissibility  of  illegally  ob- 
tained evidence  no  longer  obtained  In  view 
of  Mapp.  V.  Ohio,  367  U.S.  643.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ingly, reliance  on  that  decision  for  the  prop- 
osition that  there  Is  no  constitutional  in- 
hibition to  geographic  discrimination  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights  Lb  misplaced.  .  .  .  [T]he 
Oourt  (in  Salsburg]  emphasized  that  the 
matter  was  purely  "procedural"  and  'local.' 
Here,  the  substitutive  claaaiflcatlon  is  dis- 
criminatory. .  .  ."  (Id.  at  pp.  668-669.  fn.  29.) 

In  the  second  group  of  cases,  dealing  with 
apportionment,  the  high  court  has  held  that 
accidents  of  geography  and  arbitrary  bound- 
ary lines  of  local  government  can  afford  no 
ground  for  discrimination  among  a  state'i 
citizens.  (Kurland,  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity: The  Limits  of  Constitutional  Jur- 
isprudence Undefined  (1968)  35  U.  Ch\.  L. 
Rev.  683,  585;  see  also  Wise,  Rich  Schools, 
Poor  Schools:  The  Promise  of  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  (1969)  pp.  66-02.)  Spe- 
cifically rejecting  attempts  to  Justify  un- 
equal districting  on  the  basis  of  various  geo- 
graphic factors,  the  court  declared:  "Dilut- 
ing the  weight  of  votes  because  of  place  of 
residence  Impairs  basic  constitutional  rights 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Just  as 
much  as  invidious  discriminations  h«sed 
upon  factors  such  as  race  (citation]  or  eco- 
nomic status,  Orlffln  v.  Illinois,  351  U.S.  13, 
Douglas  V.  California,  373  U.S.  353.  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  an  Individual  Uvea  here  or  there  U 
not  a  legitimate  reason  for  overweighting  or 
diluting  the  efllcacy  of  his  vote."  (Reynolds 
V.  81ms,  supra,  377  U.S.  633,  666.  667.)  If  » 
voter's  address  may  not  determine  the  weight 
to  which  his  ballot  Is  entitled,  surely  it 
should  not  determine  the  quality  of  hla 
child's  education." 

Defendants'  second  argument  bolls  down 
to  this:  If  the  equal  protection  clause  com- 
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mands  that  the  relative  wealth  of  school  dis- 
tricts may  not  determine  the  quality  of  pub- 
lic education,  it  must  be  deemed  to  direct 
the  same  coounand  to  all  governmental  en- 
titles In  respect  to  all  tax-supported  public 
services;  *°  and  such  a  principle  would  spell 
the  destruction  of  local  government.  We 
unhesitatingly  reject  this  argument.  We  can- 
not share  defendants"  unreasoned  apprehen- 
sions of  such  dire  consequences  from  our 
holding  today.  Although  we  Intimate  no 
views  on  other  governmental  services,''  we 
are  satisfied  that,  as  we  have  explained,  its 
uniqueness  among  public  activities  clearly 
demonstrates  that  education  must  respond 
to  the  conmfiand  of  the  equal  protection 
clause. 

We.  therefore,  arrive  at  these  conclusions. 
The  California  public  school  financing  sys- 
tem, as  presented  to  us  by  plaintiff's  com- 
plaint supplemented  by  matters  Judicially 
noticed,  since  it  deals  Intimately  with  edu- 
cation, obviously  touches  upon  a  funda- 
mental interest.  For  the  reasons  we  have  ex- 
plained in  detail,  this  system  conditions 
the  full  entitlement  to  such  Interest  on 
wealth,  classifies  its  recipients  on  the  basis 
of  their  collective  afQuence  and  makes  the 
quality  of  a  child's  education  depend  upon 
the  resources  of  his  school  district  and  ulti- 
mately upon  the  pocketbook  of  his  parents. 
We  find  that  such  financing  system  as 
presently  constituted  Is  not  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  any  compelling  state  interest. 
Since  It  does  not  withstand  the  requisite 
"strict  scrutiny,"  it  denies  to  the  plalntffs 
and  others  similarly  situated  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  If  the  allegations  of 
the  complaint  ase  sustained,  the  financial 
system  must  fall  and  the  statutes  compris- 
ing it  must  be  found  unconstitutional. 


Defendants'  final  contention  is  that  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  equal  protection  clause  to 
school  financing  has  already  been  resolved 
adversely  to  plaintiffs'  claims  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  summary  affirmance  in  Mclnnls  v. 
Shapiro,  supra,  293  P.Supp.  327,  affd.  mem. 
sub  nom.  Mclnnls  v.  Ogllvle  (1969)  394  U.S. 
322,  apd  Burruss  v.  Wilkerson  (WX).  Va. 
1969)  310  F.  Supp.  573,  acd.  mem.  (1970)  397 
U.S.  44.  The  trial  court  In  the  Instant  action 
cited  Mclnnis  in  sustaining  defendants'  de- 
murrers. 

The  plaintiffs  Id  Mclnnia  challenged  the 
Illinois  school  financing  system,  which  is 
similar  to  California's,  as  a  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  and  due  process  clauses  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  because  of  the 
wide  variations  among  districts  in  school  ex- 
penditures per  pupil.  They  contended  that 
"only  a  financing  system  which  apportions 
public  funds  ac<^rding  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  students  satisfies  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.'"  (Fn.  omitted.)  (293 
FSupp.  at  p.  331.) 

A  three- Judge  federal  district  court  con- 
cluded that  the  complaint  stated  no  cause  of 
action  "for  two  principal  reasons:  (1)  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  require 
that  public  school  expenditures  be  made  only 
on  the  basis  of  pupils'  educational  needs,  and 
(2)  the  lack  of  Judicially  manageable  stand- 
ards makes  this  controversy  nonjusticiable." 
(Pn.  omitted.)  (293  F.  Supp.  at  p.  329). 
(Italics  added.)  The  court  additionally  re- 
jected the  applicability  of  the  strict  scru- 
tiny equal  protection  standard  and  ruled  that 
the  Illinois  financing  scheme  was  rational 
because  it  was  "designed  to  allow  Individual 
localities  to  determine  their  own  tax  burden 
according  to  the  Importanc*  which  they  place 
upon  public  schools."  (Id.  at  p.  333.)  The 
United  States  Supreme  Oourt  affirmed  per 
curiam  with  the  following  order:  "The  mo- 
tion to  affirm  Is  granted  and  the  Judgment 
Is  affirmed."  (394  U.S.  333.)  No  cases  wer« 
cited  In  the  high  court's  order;  there  was 
no  oral  argument." 

Defendants    argue   that   the   high   court's 
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summary  affirmance  forecloses  our  inde- 
pendent examination  of  the  issues  Involved. 
We  disagree. 

Since  Mclnnis  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
by  way  of  appeal  from  a  three-judge  federal 
court,  the  high  court's  Jurisdiction  was  not 
discretionary.  (28  U.S.C.  5  1253  (1964).)  In 
these  circumstances,  defendants  are  correct 
in  stating  that  a  summary  affirmance  Is  for- 
mally a  decision  on  the  merits.  However,  the 
significance  of  such  summary  dispositions  is 
often  unclear,  especially  where,  as  In  Mc- 
lnnis, the  court  cites  no  cases  as  authority 
and  guidance.  One  commentator  has  stated, 
"It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  dis- 
missal of  an  appeal,  technically  an  adjudi- 
cation on  the  merits.  Is  In  practice  often  the 
substantial  equivalent  of  a  denial  of  certio- 
rari."" (D.  Currle,  The  Three-Judge  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Constitutional  Litigation 
(1964)  32  U.Chli.Rev.  1,  74,  fn.  365.)  Frank- 
furter and  Landls  had  suggested  earlier  that 
the  pressure  of  the  court's  docket  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  the  Judges  operate 
"to  subject  the  obligatory  jurisdiction  of  the 
cotirt  to  discretionary  considerations  not  tm- 
llke  those  governing  certiorari."  (Frankfur- 
ter &  Landls,  The  Business  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  October  Term,  1929  (1930)  44  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1,  14.)  Between  60  and  84  percent  of 
appeals  In  recent  years  have  been  sununartly 
handled  by  the  Supreme  Court  without  opin- 
ion. (Stem  &  Oresaman,  op.  cit.  supra,  at  d 
194.)  "  ''    '        f 

At  any  rate,  the  contentions  of  the  plain- 
tiffs here  are  significantly  different  from 
those  In  Mclnnis.  The  instant  complaint  em- 
ploys a  familiar  standard  which  has  guided 
decisions  of  both  the  United  States  and 
California  Supreme  Courts:  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  wealth  Is  an  Inherently  sus- 
pect classification  which  may  be  Justified 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  compelling  state  Inter- 
est. (See  cases  cited,  part  in,  supra.)  By  con- 
trast, the  Mclnnis  plaintiffs  repeatedly  em- 
phasized "educational  needs"  as  the  proper 
standard  for  measuring  school  financing 
against  the  equal  protection  clause.  The  dis- 
trict court  found  this  a  "nebulous  concept" 
(293  F.Supp.  327,  329,  fn.  4)^-BO  nebtilous  as 
to  render  the  Issue  nonjusticiable  for  lack  of 
"  'discoverable  and  manageable  standards.'  "  " 
(Id.  at  p.  335.)  In  fact,  the  nonJustlclabUlty 
of  the  "educational  needs"  standard  was  the 
basis  for  the  Mclnnis  holding;  the  district 
court's  additional  treatment  of  the  substan- 
tive Issues  was  purely  dictum.  In  this  context, 
a  Supreme  Court  affirmance  can  hardly  be 
considered  dispositive  of  the  significant  and 
complex  constitutional  questions  presented 
here.»' 

Assuming,  as  we  must  In  light  of  the  de- 
murrers, the  truth  of  the  material  allegations 
of  the  first  stated  cause  of  action,  and  con- 
sidering in  conjunction  therewith  the  vari- 
ous matters  which  we  have  Judicially  noticed, 
we  are  satisfied  that  plaintiff  children  have 
alleged  facts  showing  that  the  public  school 
financing  system  denies  them  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  because  it  produces  substan- 
tial disparities  among  school  districts  In  the 
amount  of  revenue  available  for  education. 

The  second  stated  cause  of  action  by  plain- 
tiff parents  by  Incorporating  the  first  cause 
has,  of  course,  sufficiently  set  forth  the  con- 
stitutionally defective  financing  scheme.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  parents  allege  that  they  are 
citizens  and  residents  of  Los  Angeles  County; 
that  they  are  owners  of  real  property  assessed 
by  the  county;  that  some  of  defendants  are 
county  officials;  and  that  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  financing  system  they  are  required  to  pay 
taxes  at  a  higher  rate  than  taxpayers  In  many 
other  districts  in  order  to  secure  for  their 
children  the  same  or  lesser  educational  op- 
portunities. Plaintiff  parents  Join  with  plain- 
tiff children  In  the  prayer  of  the  complaint 
that  the  system  be  declared  unconstitutional 
and  that  defendants  be  required  to  restruc- 
ture the  present  financial  system  so  as  to 
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eliminate  Its  unconstitutional  aspects.  Such 
prayer  for  relief  Is  strictly  injunctive  and 
seeks  to  prevent  public  officers  of  a  county 
from  acting  tmder  an  allegedly  void  law. 
Plaintiff  parents  then  clearly  have  stated  a 
cause  of  action  since  "[l]f  the  .  .  .  law  Is 
unconstitutional,  then  county  officials  may 
be  enjoined  from  spending  their  time  carry- 
ing out  its  provisions.  .  .  ."  (Blair  v.  Pltchess 

(1971)     6    Cal.3d    ;     Code     Civ.    Proc.. 

(526a.)" 

Because  the  third  cause  of  action  incorpo- 
rates by  reference  the  allegations  of  the  first 
and  second  causes  and  simply  seeks  declara- 
tory relief.  It  obviously  sets  forth  facts  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  a  cause  of  action. 

By  our  holding  today  we  further  the  cher- 
ished idea  of  American  education  that  in  a 
democratic  society  free  public  schools  shall 
make  available  to  all  children  equaly  the 
abundant  gifts  of  learning.  This  was  the 
credo  of  Horace  Mann,  which  has  been  the 
heritage  and  the  Inspiration  of  this  country. 
"I  believe,"  he  wrote,  "In  the  existence  of  nat- 
ural law,  or  natural  ethics — a  principle  ante- 
cedent to  all  human  Institutions,  and  Incapa- 
able  of  being  abrogated  by  any  ordinance  of 
man  .  .  .  which  proves  the  abaolute  right 
to  an  education  at  every  human  being  that 
comes  Into  the  world,  and  which,  of  course, 
proves  the  correlative  duty  of  every  govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  means  (^  that  educa- 
tion are  provided  for  all.  .  .  ."  (Original 
Italics.)  (CHd  South  Leaflets  V,  No.  109  (1846) 
pp.  177-180  (Tenth  Annual  Report  to  Mass. 
State.  Bd.  of  Bd.),  quoted  In  Readings  In 
American  Education  (1063  Lucio  ed.)  p.  836.) 

The  Judgment  is  reversed  and  the  cause 
remanded  to  the  trial  court  with  directions 
to  overrule  the  demurrers  and  to  allow  de- 
fendants a  reasonable  time  within  which  to 
answer. 

StTtXITAN,  J. 

We  concur:  Wright  C.  J.;  Peters,  J.;  To- 
briner,  J.;  Mosk.  J.;  Burke,  J. 

DISSXNTIIfO  OPDnON  BT  MCCOMB.  J. 

I  dissent.  I  would  affirm  the  Judgment  for 
the  reasons  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Dunn 
In  the  opinion  prepared  by  him  for  the  Court 
of  Appeal  In  Serrarui  v.  Priest  (Cal.  App.  89 
Cal.  Rptr.  345. 

McCoMB,  J. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  The  complaint  alleges  that  the  financing 
scheme: 

"A.  Makes  the  quality  of  education  for 
school  age  children  In  California,  Including 
Plaintiff  Children,  a  function  of  the  wealth 
of  the  children's  parents  and  neighbors,  as 
measured  by  the  tax  base  of  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  said  children  reside,  and 

"B.  Makes  the  quality  of  education  for 
school  age  children  In  California,  including 
Plaintiff  Children,  a  function  of  the  geo- 
graphical accident  of  the  school  district  In 
which  said  children  reside,  and 

"C.  Falls  to  take  account  of  any  of  the 
variety  of  education*!  needs  of  the  several 
school  districts  (and  of  the  children  therein) 
of  the  State  of  California,  and 

"D.  Provides  students  living  in  some  school 
districts  of  the  State  with  material  advan- 
tages over  students  in  other  school  districts 
In  selecting  and  pursuing  their  educational 
goals,  and 

"E.  nms  to  provide  children  of  substan- 
tially equal  age.  aptitude,  motivation,  and 
ability  with  substantially  equal  educational 
resources,  and 

"F.  Perpetuates  marked  differences  In  the 
quality  of  educational  services,  equipment 
and  other  facilities  which  exist  among  the 
public  school  districts  of  the  State  as  a  result 
of  the  Inequitable  apportionment  of  State 
resources  In  past  years. 

"O.  The  use  of  the  'school  district'  as  a 
unit  for  the  differential  allocation  of  educa- 
tional funds  bears  no  reasonable  relation  to 
the  Callf(»7ila  legislative  purpoee  of  provid- 
ing equal  educational  opportunity  for  aU 
school  children  within  the  State. 
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"H.  The  part  of  the  State  flrmn«-ing  scheme 
which  pennlts  each  school  district  to  retain 
and  expend  within  that  district  all  of  the 
property  tax  collected  within  that  district 
bears  no  reasonable  relation  to  any  educa- 
tional objective  or  need. 

"I.  A  disproportionate  number  of  school 
children  who  are  black  children,  children 
with  Spanish  ram&mee,  children  belonging 
to  other  minority  groups  reside  in  school 
districts  in  which  a  relatlTely  Inferior  edu- 
cational opportunity  Is  provided." 

'California  educational  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  year  1068-1989  came  from  the  follow- 
ing sources:  local  property  taxes,  55.7  per- 
cent: state  aid,  36JS  percent;  federal  funds. 
6.1  percent;  miscellaneous  sources,  2.7  per- 
cent. (Legislative  Analyst,  Public  School  Fi- 
nance. Part   I,  Extendi turea   for   Education 

(1970)  p.  fi.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  Legls- 
laUve  Analyst.) 

*  Hereafter,  unless  otherwise  Indicated,  all 
section  references  are  to  the  Education  Code. 

<  Most  school  aid  determinations  are  based 
not  on  total  enroUment.  but  on  "average 
dally  attendance"  (ADA),  a  figure  computed 
by  adding  together  the  number  of  students 
actually  present  on  each  school  day  and 
dividing  tjiat  total  by  the  number  of  days 
school  was  taught.  (II  112S3.  11301,  11401.) 
In  practice.  ADA  approximates  98  percent 
of  total  enroUmcnt.  (Legislative  Analyst, 
Public  School  Plnance,  Part  IV,  (Hoasary  of 
Terms  Most  Often  Dsed  in  School  Finance 

(1971)  p.  3.)  When  we  refer  herein  to  fig- 
ures on  a  "per  pupil"  or  "per  child"  basis, 
we  mean  per  unit  of  ADA. 

» Over  the  period  November  1970  to  January 
1971  the  legislative  analyst  provided  to  the 
Legislature  a  series  of  five  reports  which 
"deal  with  the  current  system  of  public 
school  finance  from  kindergarten  through  the 
conmiunlty  college  and  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  w(3rklng  knowledge  of  the  system  of 
school  finance."  (Legislative  Analyst,  Part  I. 
rupra,  p.  1.)  The  series  Is  ss  follows:  Part  I, 
Expenditures  for  Education;  Part  n.  The 
State  Schocd  Fund:  Its  Derivation  and  Dis- 
tribution; Part  m.  The  Foundation  Pro- 
gram; Part  IV,  Gloasary  of  Terms  Most  Often 
Used  in  School  Finance;  Part  V,  Current  Is- 
sues In  Educational  Finance. 

•  Districts  which  maintain  "unnecessary 
small  schools"  receive  $10  per  pupU  lees  In 
foundation  funds,  (f  17655.5  et  seq.) 

Certain  types  of  school  districts  are  eligible 
for  "bonus"  foundation  funds.  Elementary 
districts  receive  an  additional  930  for  each 
student  In  grades  1  through  3;  this  sum  Is  in- 
tended to  reduce  clsss  size  in  thoee  grades. 
({  17674.)  Unified  school  districts  get  an  ex- 
tra $20  per  child  In  foundation  support. 
(il  17671-17673.) 

'  "nils  Is  simply  a  "oomputational"  tax  rate 
used  to  mea«ure  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
dlstztct  for  equalization  purposes.  It  bears  no 
relation  to  the  tax  rate  actiially  set  by  the 
district  In  levying  local  real  property  taxes. 

■  Some  further  equalizing  effect  occurs 
through  a  special  area  wide  foundation  pro- 
gram In  districts  Included  In  reorganization 
plans  which  were  disapproved  at  an  election. 
({  17680  et  seq.)  Under  this  program,  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  all  the  individual  districts 
in  an  area  is  pooled,  and  an  actual  tax  Is 
levied  at  a  rate  of  $1  per  $100  for  elementary 
dlMricts  and  $.80  for  high  school  districts. 
The  resulting  revecue  Is  distributed  «JTK>ng 
the  Indivldusl  districts  sooordlnc  to  the  ratio 
of  each  district's  foundation  level  to  the 
areawtde  total.  Ttius,  poor  dlstricU  effectively 
share  in  the  higher  tax  bases  of  their  wealth- 
ier neighbors.  However,  any  district  is  stlU 
free  to  tax  Itself  at  a  rate  higher  than  $1  or 
$.80;  such  additional  revenue  Is  retalnad  en- 
tirely by  the  taxing  district. 

■  Statistics  complied  by  the  legislative  ana. 
lyst  show  the  following  range  of  saBcsocd 
valuations  per  pupil  for  the  1969-1970  school 
year: 
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Elementary: 

Low $103 

Median 19,600 

High    952,166 

High  school: 

Low 11.969 

Median 41,  300 

High    349,093 

(Legislative  Analyst,  Part  V,  rupra,  p.  7.) 
Per  pupil  expenditures  during  that  year 
also  varied  widely: 

Elementary : 

Low $407 

Median 672 

High 2.586 

High  school: 

Low 722 

Median    898 

High    1.767 

Unified: 

Low 612 

Median 766 

High    — a.414 

(Id.  at  p.  S.) 

Similar  spending  disparities  have  been 
noted  throughout  the  country,  particularly 
when  suburban  communities  and  urban 
ghettos  are  compared.  (See.  e.g.,  Report  of 
the  Natlona:  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  (Bantam  ed.  1968)  pp.  434-436; 
US.  Conunlssion  on  Civil  Rights.  Racial  Iso- 
lation in  the  Public  Schools  (1967)  pp.  25- 
31;  Conant.  Slums  and  Suburbs  (1961)  pp. 
2-3;  Levi.  The  University,  The  Profeasioru, 
and  the  Law  (1068)  56  Cal.  L.  Rev.  251,  258- 
259.) 

"■Plaintiffs  complaint  does  not  specifically 
refer  to  article  IX,  section  5.  Rather  It  al- 
leges that  the  financing  system  "fails  to  meet 
minimum  requirements  of  the  .  . .  fundamen- 
tal law  and  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia," citing  several  other  provisions  of  the 
state  Constitution.  Plaintiffs'  first  specific 
reference  to  article  IX.  section  5  Is  nuule  in 
their  brief  on  appeal.  We  treat  plaintiffs' 
claim  under  this  section  as  though  It  had 
been  explicitly  raised  in  their  complaint. 

"  The  complaint  also  alleges  that  the  finan- 
cing system  violates  article  I,  sections  11  and 
21,  of  the  California  Constitution.  Section 
11  provides:  "All  laws  of  a  general  nature 
shall  have  a  uniform  operation."  Section  21 
states:  "No  special  privileges  or  immunities 
shall  ever  be  granted  which  may  not  be 
altered,  revoked,  or  repealed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture; nor  shaU  any  citizen,  or  class  of  citizens, 
be  granted  privileges  or  immxinlties  which, 
upon  the  same  terms,  shall  not  be  granted  to 
all  citizens."  We  have  construed  these  provi- 
sions as  "substantially  the  equivalent"  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution. 
(Dept.  of  Mental  Hygiene  v.  Kirchner  (1065) 
62  Cal.2d  586,  588.)  Consequently,  our  analy- 
sis of  plaintiffs'  federal  equal  protection  con- 
tention Is  also  applicable  to  their  claim  under 
these  state  constitutional  provisions. 

"The  other  major  portion  Is,  of  course, 
locally  raised  revenue;  It  Is  clear  that  such 
revenue  is  a  part  of  the  overall  educational 
financing  system.  As  we  pointed  out,  tupra, 
article  IX.  section  6  of  the  sUte  Constitution 
specifically  authorizes  local  districts  to  levy 
school  taxes.  Section  20701  et  seq.  of  the 
Education  Code  details  the  mechanics  of  thU 
process. 

"Defendants  ask  us  to  follow  Brlggs  v. 
Kerrigan  (D.  Mass.  1969)  307  FSupp.  295. 
affd.  (1st  Clr.  1970)  431  F.2d  067,  which  held 
that  the  City  of  Boston  did  not  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause  In  falling  to  provide 
federally  subsidized  lunches  at  all  of  Its 
BchooLs.  The  court  found  that  such  lunches 
were  offered  only  at  schools  which  had  kitch- 
en and  cooking  facilities.  As  a  result.  In 
some  cases  the  Inexpensive  meaU  ware  avail- 
able to  well-to-do  children,  but  not  to  needy 
ones. 

We  do  not  find  this  decision  relevant  to 
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the  present  action.  Here,  plaintiffs  specifi- 
cally allege  that  the  allocation  of  school  funds 
systematically  provides  greater  educational 
opporttinltles  to  affluent  children  than  are 
afforded  to  the  poor.  By  contrast,  in  Briggs 
the  court  found  no  wealth-oriented  discrimi- 
nation: "There  Is  no  pattern  such  that 
schools  with  lunch  programs  predominate 
In  areas  of  relative  wealth  and  schools  with- 
out the  program  in  areas  of  economic  dep- 
rivation." {Id.  at  p.  302.) 

Furthermore,  the  nature  of  the  right  In- 
volved in  the  two  cases  Is  very  different.  The 
instant  action  concerns  the  right  to  an  edu- 
cation, which  we  have  determined  to  be 
fundamental.  (See  infra.)  Availability  of  an 
inexpensive  school  lunch  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered of  such  constitutional  significance. 

"  Oorman  Elementary  District  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  for  example,  has  a  total  as- 
seaeed  valuation  of  $6,063,065.  but  only  41 
students,  yielding  a  per  pupil  tax  base  of 
$147,002.  We  find  It  significant  that  Oorman 
spent  $1,378  per  student  on  education  in 
1068-1969,  even  more  than  Beverly  HiUs.  (Cal. 
Dept.  of  Ed.,  op.  cit.  supra,  table  IV-11.  p. 
90.) 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  a  portion  of  the 
high  per-pupll  expenditure  in  a  district  like 
Oorman  may  be  attributable  to  certain  costs, 
like  a  principal's  salary,  which  do  not  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  school.  On  such  expenses, 
small  schools  cannot  achieve  the  economies 
of  scale  available  to  a  larger  district.  To  this 
extent,  the  high  per-pupll  spending  in  a 
small  district  may  be  a  paper  statistic,  which 
Is  unrepresentative  of  significant  differences 
In  educational  c^portunltles.  On  the  other 
hand,  certain  economic  "InefBclencles."  such 
as  a  low  pupil-teacher  ratio,  may  have  a  pos- 
itive educational  impact.  The  extent  to  which 
high  spending  in  such  districts  represents 
actual  educational  advantages  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  proof.  (See  fn.  16,  infra.)  (See  gen- 
erally Hobson  V.  Hansen  (DJ3.C.  1967)  269 
F.  Supp.  401,  437,  affd.  sub.  nom.  Smuck  v. 
Hobson  (D.C.  Clr.  1969)   408  F.  2d  175.) 

""In  some  cases  districts  with  low  ex- 
penditiire  levels  have  correspondingly  low 
tax  rates.  In  many  more  cases,  however,  quite 
the  appoaltt  Is  true;  districts  with  unusually 
low  expenditures  have  unusually  high  tax 
rates  owing  to  their  limited  tax  base."  (Leg- 
islative Analyst.  Part  V,  svpra,  p.  8.)  The  fol- 
lowing table  demonstrates  this  relationship: 

COMPARISON  OF  SELECTED  TAX  RATES  AND  EXPENDITURE 
LEVELS  IN  SELECTED  COUNTIES,  1968-69 


Assessed 

Expend- 
iture 

value 

Tax 

per 

County 

ADA 

per  ADA 

rate 

ADA 

Alameda: 
Emery  Unified 

586 

tlOO.  187 

J2.57 

J2,223 

NewerK  Unified 

8,638 

6,048 

5.65 

616 

Fresno; 

Colmga  Unified 

2.640 

33,  244 

2.17 

963 

Cloyij  Unified 

8,144 

6,480 

4.28 

565 

Kern: 

Rio  Bravo  Elementary... 

121 

136,271 

1.05 

1,545 

Lament  Elementary 

1,847 

5,971 

3.06 

•    533 

Los  Anfelei: 

Beverly  Hills  Unified... 

5,S42 

SO,  88S 

2.38 

1.232 

Baldwm  Park  Umhed. 

13.  108 

3.706 

5.48 

577 

Note:  Id.  at  p.  9. 

This  fact  has  received  comment  In  re- 
ports by  several  California  governmental 
units.  "[S]ome  school  districts  are  able  to 
provide  a  high-expenditure  school  program 
at  rates  of  tax  which  are  relatively  low,  while 
other  districts  must  tax  themselves  heavily 
to  finance  a  low-expenditure  program.  .  .  . 
[Par.]  One  significant  criterion  of  a  public 
activity  is  that  It  seeks  to  provide  equal 
treatment  of  equals.  The  present  system  of 
public  education  ...  In  California  falls  to 
meet  this  criterion,  both  with  respect  to  pro- 
vision of  services  aiad  with  respect  to  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the  tax  burden." 
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(Cal.   Senate   Fact   Finding    Committee    on 
Re/enue  and  Taxation,  op.  cit.  supra,  p.  20.) 

"California's  present  system  of  school  sup- 
port Is  based  largely  on  a  sharing  between 
the  state  and  school  districts  of  the  ex- 
penses of  education.  In  this  system  of  shar- 
ing, the  school  district  has  but  one  source 
of  revenue — the  property  tax.  Therefore,  Its 
ability  to  share  depends  upon  Its  assessed 
valuation  per  pupil  and  its  tax  effort.  The 
variations  existing  In  local  ability  (assessed 
valuation  per  pupil)  and  tckx  effort  (tax  rate) 
present  problems  which  deny  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  local  tax  equity." 
(Cal.  State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Recommendations 
on  Public  School  Support  (1967)  p.  69.) 
(Quoted  in  Horowitz  &  Neltrlng,  Equal  Pro- 
tection Aspects  of  Inequalities  in  Public 
Education  and  Public  Assistance  Programs 
from  Place  to  Place  Within  a  State  (1968) 
15  U.C.L.A.  LJlev.  787,  806.) 

■•Defendants  contend  that  different  levels 
of  educational  expendltxire  do  not  affect  the 
quality  of  education.  However,  plaintiffs' 
complaint  specifically  alleges  the  contrary, 
and  for  purposes  of  testing  the  sulSclency 
of  a  complaint  against  a  general  demurrer, 
we  must  take  its  allegations  to  be  true. 

Although  we  recognize  that  there  is  con- 
siderable controversy  among  educators  over 
the  relative  Impact  of  educational  spending 
and  environmental  Influences  on  school 
achievement  (compare  Coleman,  et  al..  Equal- 
ity of  Educational  Opportunity  (U.S.  Office 
of  Ed.  1966)  with  Guthrie,  Klelndorfer. 
Levin  &  Stout,  Schools  and  Inequality 
(1971);  see  generally  Coons,  Clune  &  Sugar- 
man,  supra,  57  Cal.  Ulev.  305,  31&-S11,  fn. 
16),  we  note  that  the  several  courts  which 
have  considered  contentions  similar  to  de- 
fendants' have  uniformly  rejected  them. 

In  Mclnnis  v.  Shapiro  (NX),  m.  1968)  293 
P.  Supp.  327,  affd.  mem.  sub  nom.  Mclnnis 
V.  OgUvle  (1960)  394  UJ3.  332,  heavUy  relied 
on  by  defendants,  a  three-Judge  federal  court 
stated:  "Presumably,  students  receiving  a 
$1,000  education  are  better  educated  that 
\sic]  those  acquiring  a  $600  schooling."  (Fn. 
omitted.)  (Id.  at  p.  331) .  in  Hargrave  v.  Kirk 
(M.D.  Fla.  1970)  313  F.  Supp.  944.  vacated  on 
other  grounds  sub  nom.  Askew  v.  Hargrave 
(1071)  401  U.S.  476,  the  court  declared: 
"Turning  now  to  the  defenses  asserted,  it 
may  be  that  In  the  abstract  'the  difference 
In  dollars  available  does  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  difference  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion.' But  this  abstract  statement  must  give 
way  to  proof  to  the  contrary  In  this  case." 
(Id.  at  p.  047.) 

Spending  differentials  of  up  to  $130  within 
a  district  were  characterized  as  "spectacular" 
In  Hobson  v.  Hansen,  supra,  260  F.  Supp.  401. 
Responding  to  defendants'  claim  that  the 
varying  expenditures  did  not  reflect  actual 
educational  benefits,  the  court  replied:  "To 
a  great  extent  .  .  .  defendants'  own  evi- 
dence verifies  that  the  comparative  per  pupil 
expenditures  do  refer  to  actual  educational 
advantages  In  the  high-cost  schools,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  caliber  of  the  teach- 
ing staff."  (Id.  at  p.  438.) 

"  Justice  Harlan,  dissenting  In  GHffln,  de- 
clared: "Nor  Is  this  a  case  where  the  State's 
own  action  has  prevented  a  defendant  from 
appealing.  (Citations.)  All  that  nilnols  has 
done  Is  to  fall  to  alleviate  the  consequences 
of  differences  In  economic  circumstances  that 
exist  wholly  apart  from  any  state  action. 
I  Par.  I  The  Court  thus  holds  that,  at  least 
In  this  area  of  criminal  appeals,  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  Imposes  on  the  States  an 
afflrmaUve  duty  to  lift  the  handicaps  flow- 
ing from  differences  In  economic  circum- 
stances." (861  UJ3.  at  p.  34.) 

"Numerous  cases  Involving  racial  classi- 
fications have  rejected  the  contention  that 
purposeful  discrimination  Is  a  prerequisite 
to  establishing  a  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause.  In  Hobson  v.  Hansen,  supra, 
269  F.  Supp.  401,  Judge  Skelly  Wright  stated: 
"Orthodox  equal  protection  doctrine  can  be 
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encafwulated  In  a  single  rule:  government 
action  which  without  Justification  imposes 
unequal  burdens  or  awards  unequal  benefits 
is  unconstitutional.  The  complaint  that  ana- 
lytically no  violation  of  equal  protection 
vests  unless  the  inequalities  stem  from  a  de- 
liberately discriminatory  plan  Is  simply  false. 
Whatever  the  law  was  once,  it  is  a  testament 
to  our  maturing  concept  of  equality  that, 
vrith  the  help  of  Sup^'eme  Court  decisions  in 
the  last  decade,  we  now  firmly  recognize  that 
the  arbitrary  quality  of  thoughtlessness  can 
be  as  disastrous  and  unfair  to  private  rights 
and  the  public  Interest  as  the  perversity  of 
a  willful  scheme.  |Par.]  Theoretically,  there- 
fore, purely  Irrational  inequalities  even  be- 
tween two  schools  in  a  culturally  homoge- 
neous, uniformly  white  suburb  would  raise  a 
real  constitutional  question."  (Fns.  omitted.) 
(Id.  at  p.  407.)  (See  also  Hawkins  v.  Town  of 
Shaw,  MiSBlsaippl  (5th  Clr.  1071).  437  F.  2d 
1286;  Norwalk  CORE  v.  Norwalk  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  (2d  Clr.  1968),  395  F.  2d  920, 
931.)  No  reason  appears  to  Impose  a  more 
stringent  requirement  where  wealth  dis- 
crimination is  charged. 

^>  One  commentator  has  described  state  in- 
volvement In  school  financing  inequalities  as 
follows:  "(The  states]  have  determined  that 
there  will  be  public  education,  collectively 
financed  out  of  general  taxes;  they  have  de- 
termined that  the  collective  wn^rn'iTig  will 
not  rest  mainly  on  a  statewide  tax  base,  but 
will  be  largely  decentralized  to  districts; 
they  have  composed  the  district  boundaries, 
thereby  determining  wealth  distribution 
among  districts;  In  so  doing,  they  have  not 
only  sorted  educational-consuming  house- 
holds into  groups  of  widely  varying  average 
wealth,  but  they  have  sorted  non-school- 
uslng  taxpayers — households  and  others — 
quite  unequally  among  districts;  and  they 
have  made  education  compulsory."  His  con- 
clusion is  that  "(sjtate  Involvement  and  re- 
sponsibility are  indisputable."  (Mlchelman, 
supra,  83  Harv.  L.  Rev.  7.  50,  48.) 

"We  recently  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of 
categorizing  racial  segregation  as  either  de 
facto  or  de  Jure.  (San  Francisco  Unified 
School  Dlst.  V.  Johnson,  supra,  3  Oal.  3d  937. 
956-957.)  We  think  the  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  classifications  based  on  wealth.  Con- 
sequently, we  decline  to  attach  an  ovoslm- 
pllfied  label  to  the  com.plex  configuration  of 
public  and  private  decisions  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  present  allocation  of  educa- 
tional funds. 

*^But  in  Boddle  v.  Connecticut,  supra.  39 
U.S.  L.  Week  4294,  the  Supnoae  Court  held 
that  poverty  cannot  coostitutionally  bar  an 
indlvidtua  seeking  a  divorce  from  access  to 
the  civil  courts.  Using  a  due  process,  rather 
than  an  equal  protection,  rationale,  the  court 
rilled  that  an  indigent  oould  not  be  required 
to  pay  court  fees  and  ooets  for  service  of 
process  as  a  precondition  to  commencing  a 
divorce  action. 

"in  Shapiro  v.  Thompson  (1969)  394  U.S. 
618.  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
state  minimum  residence  requirements  for 
welfare  benefits,  the  high  court  indicated, 
in  dictum,  that  certain  wealth  discrimina- 
tion In  the  area  of  education  would  be  un- 
constitutional: "We  reoogniae  that  a  state 
has  a  valid  Interest  in  preserving  the  fis- 
cal integrity  of  Its  programs.  It  may  legiti- 
mately attempt  to  limit  Its  expenditures, 
whether  for  public  Mstatanoe.  putdlc  educa- 
tion, or  any  other  prosram.  But  a  State  may 
not  aooompllah  such  a  pvirpose  by  Invidious 
distinctions  between  classes  ot  Its  cltlxens.  It 
could  not.  for  example,  reduce  expenditures 
for  education  by  barring  indigent  children 
from  lU  schoda"  (Id.  at  p.  633.)  Although 
the  high  court  referred  to  actual  exclusion 
from  sohool,  rather  than  discrttnlnatlon  in 
expenditures  for  education,  we  think  the 
constitutional  principle  Ls  the  same.  (See 
fn.  M,  and  accompanying  text.) 

A  federal  Court  of  Appeals  has  also  held 
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that  education  is  arguably  a  fundamental  in- 
terest. In  Hargrave  v.  McKlnney  (5th  Clr. 
1969)  413  F.  2d  820.  the  Fifth  Circuit  ruled 
that  a  three-Judge  district  court  must  be 
convened  to  consider  the  conatltutionality 
of  a  Florida  statute  which  limited  the  local 
property  tax  rate  which  a  county  coiUd  levy 
in  raising  school  revenue.  Plaintiffs  con- 
tended that  the  statute  violated  the  equal 
protection  clause  because  It  allowed  coun- 
ties with  a  high  per-pupll  assessed  valua- 
tion to  raise  much  more  local  revenue  than 
counties  with  smaller  tax  bases.  The  court 
stated:  "The  equal  protection  argument  ad- 
vanced by  plaintiffs  Is  the  crux  of  the  case. 
Noting  that  lines  drawn  on  wealth  are 
suspect  (fn.  omitted]  and  that  we  are  here 
dealing  with  interests  which  may  well  be 
deemed  fundamental,  (fn.  omitted]  we  can- 
not say  that  there  Is  no  reasonably  arguable 
theory  of  equal  protection  which  would  sui>- 
port  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs. 
[CiUtlons.]"  {Id.  at  p.  8a4.) 

On  remand,  a  three- Judge  cotirt  held  the 
statute  unconstitutional  because  there  was 
no  rational  basis  for  the  discriminatory  ef- 
fect which  it  haul  in  poor  counties.  Having 
Invalidated  the  statute  under  the  tradition- 
al equal  protection  test,  the  court  declined  to 
consider  plaintiffs'  contention  that  educa- 
tion was  a  fundamental  interest,  requiring 
application  of  the  "strict  scrutiny"  equal  pro- 
tection standard.  (Hargrave  v.  Kirk,  supra, 
313  F.  Supp.  994.)  On  appeal,  the  Supreme 
Court  vacated  the  district  cotirt's  decision  on 
other  grounds,  but  Indicated  that  on  remand 
the  lower  court  should  thoroughly  explore 
the  equal  protection  Issue.  (Askew  v.  Har- 
grave (1971)   401  VJS.  476.) 

"Defendants  contend  that  these  cases  are 
not  of  precedential  value  because  they  do 
not  consider  education  in  the  context  of 
wealth  dUcrlmlnation,  but  merely  in  the 
context  of  racial  segregation  or  total  exclu- 
sion from  school.  We  recognize  this  distinc- 
tion, but  cannot  agree  with  defendants'  con- 
clusion. Our  quotation  of  theae  cases  Is  not 
Intended  to  suggest  that  they  control  the 
legal  result  which  we  reach  hM«.  but  simply 
that  they  eloquently  egress  the  crucial  Im- 
portance of  education. 

"Cf.  Reynolds  v.  Sims  (1964)  377  U.a.  633. 
562-563,  where  the  Supreme  Court  asserted 
that  the  right  to  vote  is  impaired  not  only 
when  a  qualified  Individual  Is  barred  from 
voting,  but  also  when  the  Impact  of  his  bal- 
lot is  diminished  by  unequal  electoral  appor- 
tionment: "It  could  hardly  be  gainsaid  that 
a  constitutional  claim  had  been  asserted  by 
an  allegation  that  certain  otherwise  quaU- 
fled  voters  had  been  entirely  prohibited  from 
voting  for  members  of  their  state  legislature. 
And,  if  a  State  should  provide  that  the  votes 
of  citizens  in  one  part  of  the  State  should 
be  g^iven  two  times,  or  five  times,  or  ten 
times  the  weight  of  votes  of  citizens  in  an- 
other part  of  the  State,  it  could  hardly  be 
contended  that  the  right  to  vote  of  those  re- 
siding In  the  disfavored  areas  had  not  been 
effectively  diluted.  ...  Of  course,  the  effect 
of  state  legislative  districting  schemes  which 
give  the  same  niimber  of  representatives  to 
unequal  numbers  of  constituents  Is  identi- 
cal. .  .  .  One  must  be  ever  aware  that  the 
Constitution  forbids  'sophisticated  as  well  as 
simple-minded  modes  of  discrimination.' 
[Citation.]"  (Fn.  omitted.) 

"The  sensitive  interplay  between  educa- 
tion and  the  cherished  First  .\mendment 
right  of  free  ^>eech  has  also  received  rec- 
ognition by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coxirt.  In  Shelton  v.  Tucker  (i960)  364  U.S. 
479.  the  court  declared:  "The  vigilant  pro- 
tection of  constitutional  freedoms  la  no- 
where more  vital  than  In  the  community  of 
American  schools."  {Id.  at  p.  487.)  Similar- 
ly, the  court  observed  in  Keyishian  v.  Board 
of  Regents  (1967)  385  U.S.  580.  "The  class- 
room Is  peculiarly  the  market  place  of  Ideas.' 
The  Nation's  future  depends  upon   leaders 
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trained  through  wide  exposure  to  (a)  robust 
exchange  of  Ideas  .  .  ."  {Id.  at  p.  603.)  (See 
also  Tinker  v.  Des  Moines  School  Dlat.  (1969) 
393  US.  503,  512;  Epperson  v.  Arkansas 
(1968)  393  US.  97.) 

» The  unlquences  of  education  was  re- 
cently stressed  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Covirt  In  Palmer  v.  Tb<xnpeon  (1971) 
39  VS.  L.  Week  4759,  where  the  court  upheld 
the  right  of  Jackson,  Mississippi  to  close  its 
municipal  swimming  pools  rather  than  oper- 
ate them  on  an  Integrated  basis.  Distin- 
guishing an  earlier  Supreme  Ck>urt  decision 
which  refused  to  permit  the  closing  of 
schools  to  avoid  desegregation,  the  court 
stated:  "Of  course  that  case  did  not  Involve 
swimming  pools  but  rather  public  schools, 
an  enterprise  we  have  described  as  "per- 
haps the  most  Important  function  of  state 
and  local  governments.'  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education,  supra,  at  493."  (Id.  at  p.  4760,  fn. 
6.)  This  theme  was  echoed  In  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Justice  BUckmum,  who  wrote: 
"The  pools  are  not  part  of  the  city's  educa- 
tional system.  TTiey  are  a  general  municipal 
service  of  the  nlce-to-have  but  not  essential 
variety,  and  they  are  a  service,  perhaps  a 
luxury,  not  enjoyed  by  many  communities." 
(Id.  at  p.  4762.) 

"  In  this  context,  we  find  persuasive  the 
following  paissage  from  Hobson  v.  Hansen, 
tupra,  269  P.  Supp.  401,  which  held,  inter 
alia,  that  higher  per-pupU  expenditures  in 
predominantly  white  schools  than  In  black 
schools  in  the  District  of  Ckjlumbia  deprived 
"the  District's  Negro  and  poor  public  school 
children  of  their  right  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  with  the  District's  white  and 
more  affluent  public  school  children."  (Id. 
at  p.  406.) 

"If  the  situation  were  one  Involving  racial 
Imbalance  but  in  some  facility  other  than 
the  public  schools,  or  unequal  educational 
opportunity  but  without  any  Negro  or  pov- 
erty aspects  (e.g.,  unequal  schools  all  within 
an  eoonomlcally  homogeneous  white  suburb) , 
it  might  be  pardonable  to  uphold  the  prac- 
tice on  a  tninim&I  showing  of  rational  basis. 
But  the  fusion  of  these  two  elements  in  de 
facto  segregation  In  public  schools  Irreslst- 
ably  calls  for  additional  Justification.  What 
supports  this  call  is  .  .  .  the  degree  to  which 
the  poor  and  the  Negro  must  rely  on  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  rescuing  themselves  from  their 
depressed  cultural  and  economic  conditions. 
.  .  ."  (M.  at  pp.  506)  Although  we  realize 
that  the  Instant  case  does  not  present  the 
racial  aspects  present  in  Hohton,  we  find 
compelling  that  decision's  assessment  of  the 
important  social  role  of  the  public  schools. 

^  Saliburg  upheld  a  Maryland  statute 
which  allowed  Illegally  seized  evidence  to  be 
admitted  in  gambling  prosecutions  in  one 
county,  while  barring  use  of  such  evidence 
elsewhere  in  the  state.  But  when  Salsburg 
was  decided,  the  Pourth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  had  not  yet  been  interpreted  to 
prohibit  the  admission  of  unlawfully  pro- 
cared  evidence  in  state  trials.  (Mapp  v  Ohio 
(1961)  367  U.S.  843.)  Consequently,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Salsburg  treated  the  Mary- 
Und  statute  as  simply  establishing  a  rule  of 
evidence,  which  was  purely  procedural  in 
nature  (346  US.  at  p.  550;  see  pp  554-555 
(Douglas,  J..  dlssentlEg).) 

In  Watson  we  rejected  a  constitutional  at- 
tack on  a  statute  which  required  special  du- 
ties cf  the  tax  assessor  in  counties  wuh  ^ 
population  In  exoess  of  four  million,  eve:i 
though  we  recognized  that  only  Los  Angeles 
County  would  be  affected  by  the  legislation. 
In  both  cises,  the  courts  simply  applied  the 
traditional  equal  protection  test  and  sus- 
tained the  provision  after  finding  some  ra- 
tional basis  for  the  geographic  classifica- 
tion. 

•Deferwlants  also  claim  that  permitting 
school  districts  to  retain  their  locally  raised 
property  tax  revenue  does  not  violate  equal 
protection  taecatise  "(tjhe  power  of  a  leglsla- 
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ture  m  respect  to  the  allocation  and  distribu- 
tion of  public  funds  is  not  limited  by  any 
requirement  of  uniformity  or  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws."  As  an  abstract  proposition 
of  law,  this  statement  Is  clearly  overbroad. 
For  example,  a  state  Legislature  cannot  make 
tuition  grants  from  state  funds  to  segregated 
private  schools  in  order  to  avoid  integration. 
(Brown  v.  South  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Education  (D.S.C.  1968)  296  F.Supp.  199.  affd. 
mem.  (1968)  393  U.S.  222;  Polndexter  v. 
Louisiana  Financial  Assistance  Commission 
(E.D.  La.  1967)  275  F.Supp.  833,  afTd.  mem. 
(1968)  389  US.  571.)  The  cases  cited  by 
defendants  are  inapplicable  in  the  present 
context.  Neither  Hess  v.  Mullaney  (9th  Clr. 
1964)  213  F.2d  635.  cert.  den.  sub  nom. 
Hess  V.  Dewey  (1954)  348  U.S.  836,  nor  Gen. 
Amer.  Tank  Car  Corp.  v.  Day  ( 1926)  270  U.S. 
367  Involved  a  claim  to  a  fundamental  con- 
stitutional Interest,  such  as  education  (See 
Coons,  Clune  &  Sugarman,  supra,  57  Cal.L. 
Rev.  at  p.  371,  fn.  184.) 

""  In  support  of  this  contention,  defendants 
cite  the  following  quotation  from  MacMlllan 
Co.  V.  Clarke  (1920)  184  Cal.  491,  500,  in 
which  we  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  a 
statute  providing  free  textbooks  to  high 
school  pupUs:  "(T|he  free  school  system  .  .  . 
is  not  primarily  a  service  to  the  individual 
pupils,  but  to  the  community.  Just  as  fire 
and  police  protection,  public  libraries,  hos- 
pitals, playgrounds,  and  the  numerous  other 
public  service  utilities  which  are  provided 
by  taxation,  and  minister  to  Individual  needs, 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public." 
Whatever  the  case  as  to  the  other  services,  we 
think  that  in  this  era  of  high  geographic 
mobility,  the  "general  public"  benefited  by 
education  Is  not  merely  the  particular  com- 
munity where  the  schools  are  located,  but 
the  entire  state. 

«•  We  note,  however,  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  has  recently 
held  that  the  equal  protection  clause  forbids 
a  town  to  discriminate  racially  in  the  provi- 
sion of  municipal  services.  In  Hawkins  v. 
Town  of  Shaw,  MlsslSBlppl,  supra,  437  P.2d 
1288,  the  court  held  that  the  town  of  Shaw, 
Mississippi  had  an  affirmative  duty  to  equal- 
ize such  services  as  street  paving  and  light- 
ing, sanitary  sewers,  surface  water  drainage, 
water  mains  and  fire  hydrants.  The  decision 
applied  the  "strict  scrutiny"  equal  protection 
standard  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
district  court  which,  relying  on  the  tradi- 
tional test,  had  found  no  constitutional 
Infirmity. 

AUiiOugh  racial  discrimination  was  the 
basis  of  the  decision,  the  court  intimated 
that  wealth  discrimination  in  the  provision 
of  city  services  might  also  be  invalid:  "Ap- 
pellants also  alleged  the  dlacriminatory  pro- 
vision of  municlfwil  services  based  on 
wealth.  This  claim  was  droppied  on  appeal. 
I:  IS  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  stated  that  wealth  as  well 
as  race  renders  a  classification  highly  sus- 
pect and  thus  demanding  of  a  more  exacting 
judicial  scrutiny.  | Citation.]"  (Id.  at  p.  1287 
In.  1  ) 

«  The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  stated  that  "|llt  may  well  be 
that  the  substantial  fiscal  and  tangible  In- 
equalities which  at  present  exist  between 
city  and  suburban  school  districts  .  .  .  con- 
travene the  14th  amendment's  equal  protec- 
tion guarantee."  Relying  on  the  quotation 
.'rom  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra, — 
"  'where  a  State  provides  education.  It  must 
be  provided  to  all  on  equal  terms'  " — the 
commission  concluded  that  this  passage 
"would  appear  to  render  at  least  those  sub- 
stantial disparities  which  are  readily  Iden- 
tifiable— such  as  disparities  In  fiscal  sup- 
port, average  per  pupil  expenditure,  and 
average  pupil-teacher  ratios — unconstitu- 
tional." The  commission  also  cited  the  reap- 
portionment decisions  and  Grlffln  v.  Illinois, 
supra,  concluding,   "Here,  as  in  Origin,  the 
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State  may  be  under  no  obligation  to  provide 
the  service,  but  having  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide it,  the  State  must  Insure  that  the  bene- 
fit is  received  by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
In  substantially  equal  measure."  (U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  op.  cit.  supra,  p.  261 
fn.  282.) 

"The  plaintiffs  In  Burruss  attacked  the 
constituUonality  of  the  Virginia  school  fi- 
nancing scheme.  The  decision  of  the  district 
court,  which  dismissed  their  complaint  for 
failure  to  state  a  claim,  was  cursory,  contain- 
ing little  legal  reasoning  and  relying  on  Mc- 
Innls  V.  Shapiro  for  precedent.  Consequently, 
the  parties  to  the  Instant  action  have  cen- 
tered their  discussion  on  Mclnnis,  and  we  fol- 
low suit. 

"  Although  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
Mclnnis  decision,  rather  than  dismissing  the 
appeal,  Currle's  statement  l.<5  probably  en- 
tirely applicable  anyway.  In  upholding  deci- 
sions of  lower  courts  on  appeal,  the  Supreme 
Court  "will  affirm  an  appeal  from  a  federal 
court,  but  will  dismiss  an  appeal  from  a  state 
court  'for  want  of  a  substantial  federal  ques- 
tlo^.'  Only  history  wotUd  seem  to  Justify  this 
distinction.  .  .  ."  (Stern  &  Oressman,  Su- 
preme Cotirt  F>ractice  (4th  ed.  1969)  at  p. 
233.) 

^  Summary  disposition  of  a  case  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  need  not  prevent  the  court  from 
later  holding  a  full  hearing  on  the  same  issue. 
The  constitutionality  of  compulsory  school 
flag  salutes  is  a  case  in  point.  For  three  suc- 
cessive years — In  Leoles  v.  Landers  (1937)  302 
U.S.  856;  Herlng  v.  State  Board  of  Education 
(1938)  303  U.S.  624;  and  Johnson  v.  Deer- 
field  ( 1939)  306  U.S.  621 — the  Supreme  Court 
summarily  upheld  lower  court  decisions 
which  ruled  such  requirements  constitu- 
tional. The  very  next  year  the  high  court 
granted  certiorari  In  Mlnersvllle  District  v. 
Gobltls  (1940)  310  U.S.  586,  thereby  provid- 
ing for  oral  argument  and  a  full  briefing 
of  the  issue.  Although  in  Gobttis  It  adhered 
to  Its  earlier  per  curiam  decisions,  three  years 
later  the  court  reversed  its  position  and  ruled 
such  requirements  invalid.  (Board  of  Educa- 
tion v.  Barnette  (1943)   319  U.S.  624.) 

*The  plaintiffs  in  Burruss  also  relied  on 
an  "educational  needs"  standard  In  their  at- 
tack on  the  Virginia  school  financing  scheme, 
causing  the  district  court  to  remark:  "How- 
ever, the  courts  have  neither  the  knowledge, 
nor  the  means,  nor  the  power  to  tailor  the 
public  moneys  to  fit  the  varying  needs  of 
these  students  throughout  the  State."  (310 
P.  Supp.  at  p.  574.) 

«'  In  a  comprehensive  article  on  equal  pro- 
tection and  school  financing,  three  com- 
mentators have  stated:  "The  meaning  of 
Mclnnis  v.  Shapiro  is  ambiguous;  but  the 
case  hardly  seems  another  Plesay  v.  Fergu- 
son. Probably  but  a  temporary  setback,  it 
was  the  predictable  consequence  of  an  effort 
to  force  the  court  to  precipitous  and  de- 
cisive action  upon  a  novel  and  complex  issue 
for  which  neither  It  nor  the  parties  were 
ready.  .  .  .  (Tjhe  plaintiffs'  virtual  absence 
of  intelligible  theory  left  the  district  court 
bewildered.  Given  the  p«ice  and  character  of 
the  litigation,  confusion  of  court  and  parties 
may  have  been  Inevitable,  foreordaining  tlie 
summary  disposition  of  the  appeal.  The  Su- 
preme Court  could  not  have  been  eager  to 
consider  an  Issue  of  this  magnitude  on  such 
a  record.  Concededly  Its  per  curiam  affirm- 
ance Is  fornuUly  a  decision  on  the  merits,  but 
it  need  not  Imply  the  Court's  permanent 
withdrawal  from  the  field.  It  is  probably 
most  significant  as  an  admonition  to  the 
protagonists  to  clarify  the  options  before 
again  Invoking  the  Court's  aid."  (Coons, 
Clune  &  Sugarman.  supra,  67  Cal.  L.  Rev.  at 
pp.  308-309.) 

The  Supreme  Court's  wlUlngness  to  order 
a  full  hearing  by  a  federal  district  court  on 
the  Issues  raised  In  Hargrave  v.  Kirk  (see 
Askew  v.  Hargrave,  supra,  401  U.S.  476),  in- 
dicates to  us  that  It  does  not  consider  the 
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applicability  of  the  equal  protection  clatise 
to  educational  financing  foreclosed  by  its 
decisloiis  in  Mclnnis  and  Burruss. 

™  Although  plaintiff  parents  bring  this  ac- 
tion against  state,  as  well  as  county,  officials, 
it  has  been  held  that  state  officers  too  may 
be  sued  under  section  526a.  (Blair  v.  Pitch- 
ess,  supra,  5  Cal.  3d  — ;  California  State 
Employees'  Assn.  v.  Williams  (1970)  7  Cal. 
App.  3d  390,  395;  Ahlgren  v.  Carr  (1962) 
209  Cal.  App  2d  248.  252-254,) 
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Mr,  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  recognize  someone 
for  outstanding  efforts  in  civic  affairs. 
Larry  Robinson,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land-based J.  B.  Robinson  Jewelers,  de- 
votes countless  hours  to  worthwhile 
public  projects.  Most  recently,  he  used 
some  of  his  radio  advertising  time  to 
publicize  the  fundralsing  drive  of  the 
free  clinic,  a  program  making  a  real 
impact  on  the  drug  problem  in  our  com- 
munity. The  following  article,  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  a  Cleveland  news- 
paper, justly  praises  Larry  for  his  civic 
achievements : 

Happily,  He  Will  Stat:    A  Look  at  Larht 
Robinson 

It  Is  dawn  and  the  dark-hatred  business- 
man is  on  the  road  early.  There  is  a  40- 
minute  ride  to  Cleveland  Hopkins  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  then  an  hour-long  filght 
to  Washington  D.C.  At  8:30  a.m.,  Larry 
Robinson  Is  ready  for  the  first  of  many  ap- 
pointments In  the  nation's  capital. 

First  there  is  a  visit  to  the  National 
Foundation  for  Performing  Arts  on  behalf  of 
the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  This  Is  fol- 
lowed by  a  meeting  with  Under-Secretary  of 
Commerce  James  T.  Lynn  to  discuss  Cleve- 
land problems  and  to  win  from  him  accept- 
ance for  a  City  Club  speaking  date. 

Next,  Robinson  visits  two  new  Washing- 
ton Jewelry  stores  to  get  ideas  for  his  rapidly 
expanding  chain.  The  day's  activities  are  con- 
cluded with  a  discussion  of  Cleveland's  con- 
fused mayoral  race  with  one  of  the  area's 
congressmen  and  a  conversation  with  a  mem- 
ber of  U.S.  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy's  staff. 

His  schedule  completed,  Robinson  heads  for 
Cleveland,  arriving  at  his  Shaker  Heights 
home  in  time  to  chat  with  his  wife,  Barbara, 
and    three    children,    before    bedtime. 

Larry  Robinson  Isn't  on  the  road  every  di-.y. 
but  the  pace  of  his  visit  to  Washington  Is 
somewhat  typlcc!  of  that  he  maintains  In 
Cleveland  or  out  of  the  olty.  And  the  range 
of  his  activities  typifies  what  Robinson  is — 
successful  businessman,  civic  leader,  patron 
of  the  arts  and  confidant  of  governmental 
officeholders. 

Robinson,  42,  Is  best  known  as  the  presi- 
dent and  radio  voice  of  J.  B.  Robinson  Com- 
pany Jewelers,  which  has  five  stores  in  Ohio, 
and  soon  will  have  two  more.  Including  a 
new  unit  In  Southgate  Shopping  near  War- 
rensvUle  Rd.  and  Union  Commerce  Bank,  and 
his  second  Columbus  store.  The  Southgate 
store  will  open  by  early  August. 

A  day  never  goes  by  without  his  being 
heard  on  one  of  14  radio  stations  in  Cleve- 
land, Akron  and  Columbus,  talking  about 
fine  diamonds,  watches  and  Jewelry. 

It  has  been  Roblnaon's  soft-a«U  approftch 
and  hla  penchant  for  delivering  exactly 
what  he  promises  that  baa  helped  make  J,  B. 
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Robinson  Company  Jewelers  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  chains  in  the  country. 

Robinson  first  began  to  make  an  Impact 
on  the  Cleveland  scene  little  more  than  10 
years  ago.  He  had  completed  four  years  on 
the  Harvard  Business  School  faculty,  where 
be  had  obtained  a  doctorate  In  business  ad- 
ministration, and  was  working  for  the 
wealthy  Crown  Family  In  Chicago,  when  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  a  Jewelry  whole- 
saling business  In  downtown  Cleveland. 

The  business  hardly  seemed  appropriate  for 
a  young  executive  in  a  large  corporation. 
"No  one,"  recalls  Robinson,  "advised  me  to 
abandon  the  executive  suite  except  for  an 
80-year-old  diamond  dealer  and  one  uncle. 
Both  thought  it  was  more  rewarding  to  be 
in  business  for  yourself.  I  agreed." 

Robinson  decided  that  wholesaling  had  a 
limited  future  In  Cleveland.  He  decided  to 
emphasize  the  retaU  business. 

"We  did  it  with  only  one  rule,"  he  says, 
"to  try  to  understand  what  customers  want 
and  to  satisfy  those  desires." 

The  extent  to  which  he  has  succeeded  Is 
measured  In  the  growth  of  his  company. 
J.  B.  Robinson  Company  has  Increased  its 
volume  more  than  tenfold  In  the  12  years 
since  Larry  Robinson  assumed  Its  leader- 
ship. 

With  his  company  weU  along  the  road  to 
success  in  the  mid-1960's,  Robinson  also 
turned  his  considerable  talents  toward  civic 
Involvement. 

"The  businessman  is  always  solving  prob- 
lems," Robinson  explained.  "I  felt  that  peo- 
ple skilled  at  solving  problems  professionally 
might  become  more  Involved  in  solving  prob- 
lems of  the  city  and  state." 

He  plunged  headlong  into  activities  at  the 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation.  As  a  restUt  of 
efforts  there,  Robinson  joined  In  campaigns 
to  get  better  people  in  political  office  and  to 
get  better  acquainted  with  those  in  office  "so 
there  was  someone  you  cotild  see  when  atten- 
tion has  to  be  drawn  to  a  problem  of  Greater 
Cleveland." 

Robinson's  enthusiastic  approach  toward 
civic  affairs  caught  the  eye  of  other  organiza- 
tions and  his  Involvement  began  to  mush- 
room. Today,  he  is  a  trustee  and  committee 
chairman  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Growth 
Association,  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music,  City  Club  board  member, 
a  member  of  the  Health  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment Commission  of  the  Cleveland  Wel- 
fare Federation  and  also  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Council.  He  also  serves 
as  a  director  of  the  Cleveland  Convention  and 
Vislstors  Bureau. 

During  these  activities  and  many  others, 
he  has  found  time  to  host  a  conversation 
series  on  WVIZ-TV,  to  lecture  on  urban  af- 
fairs at  several  college  campuses  or  to  walk 
a  university  campus  and  "rap"  with  students 
during  a  period  of  tension. 

A  story  that  Ulustrates  the  depth  of  Robin- 
son's involvement  in  the  problem  of  the  city 
and  Its  people  occurred  during  the  GlenvUle 
Incident  in  the  summer  of  1968. 

Robinson  was  at  City  Hall,  manning  a  tele- 
phone in  the  mayor's  office.  marshsJling  ef- 
forts in  the  business  community,  when  a 
resident  of  the  Glenville  area  called.  She  was 
fra:^tlc.  The  power  was  out.  There  were  no 
lights.  Her  mother  was  111  and  needed  medica- 
tion. Her  father  was  deaf.  The  police  were 
busily  engaged  with  the  disturbance  and  the 
local  utility  couldn't  find  anyone  willing  to 
risk  the  trip. 

Larry  Robinson  is  no  electrician.  But  he 
made  the  trip  and  replaced  a  faulty  fuse  for 
the  family. 

Despite  his  sometimes  frantic  pace,  Robin- 
son makes  time  so  that  he  can  enjoy  his 
growing  famUy.  His  wife,  Barbara,  is  a  clas- 
sical pianist  who  baa  soloed  with  The  Bos- 
ton Pops  Orchestra.  Daughter  Lisa,  14,  is  a 
Junior  Olympic  horseback  rider  and  racing 
skller.  Two  boys,  John,  10,  and  Jamea.  8, 
round  out  the  family. 
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As  one  Cleveland  newspaper  pointed  out  In 
an  editorial  a  few  years  ago;  "Cleveland  is 
on  the  go,  but  It  will  remain  so  only  if  Robin- 
sons  type  stay  on  the  Job." 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Larry  Robinson  waa 
offered  an  attractive  position  as  president  of 
a  large  retailing  chain.  It  would  have  meant 
his  leaving  Cleveland. 

Happily,  he  decided  to  stay. 


THE  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE 
WORLD  WARS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIPOSinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars  is  one 
of  the  Nation's  oldest  and  most  seasoned 
organizations  of  veterans.  There  follows 
extracts  from  resolutions  enacted  by  the 
order  at  its  recent  national  convention: 

RBSOLtmONS 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  Wars  actively  support 
legislation  which  wiU  continue  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  at  leasrt  two  years  to  pro- 
vide for  National  Commitments;   and. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  in 
national  convention  assembled,  do  hereby 
call  upon  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to 
recognize  and  relieve  the  great  and  growing 
concern,  not  only  of  The  Military  Order  of 
the  World  Wars,  but  of  all  citizens  who  love 
the  United  States  and  hope  to  see  it  survive 
as  a  free  nation,  by  clearly  re-stating  the 
national  goals  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Inspiring  terms  of  the  great  principles  and 
moral  values  upon  which  the  nation  was 
fotinded.  We  call  upon  him  further  to  force- 
fully assert  and  demonstrate  his  constitu- 
tional powers  and  his  authority  and  respon- 
sibility as  our  national  leader,  by  com- 
mencing and  carrying  out  a  vigorous  and 
fully  adequate  program  of  strong  military 
preparedness  and  national  defense,  starting 
with  the  rebuilding  of  national  morale,  pride 
and  patriotism,  and  continuing  with  the  Im- 
mediate building  of  whatever  modern  mili- 
tary equipment  and  trained  forces  are  re- 
quired to  positively  assure  this  nation  of  a 
secure  future  In  the  world. 

The  MlUtary  Order  of  the  World  Wars, 
in  national  convention  assembled,  do  here- 
by voice  our  condemnation  of  any  and  all 
wars  or  military  operations  by  the  armed 
forces  of  our  nation  which  are  not  planned 
and  designed  to  produce  a  military  victory 
for  the  United  States.  We  hereby  state  to  our 
present  national  leadership  and  to  our  futiire 
leadership  that  as  to  any  future  military 
crisis  for  our  nation,  if  we  are  not  com- 
mitted to  win,  we  should  not  be  committed 
at  all. 

The  MlUtary  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  in 
national  convention  assembled,  do  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to 
provide  Federal  funds  for  the  support  of 
Junior  ROTC  programs  In  high  schools,  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  cost  of  such  programs, 
with  the  proviso  that  schools  receiving  such 
financial  assistance  must  grant  academic 
credit  for  ROTC  partlclp*tion. 

The  MlUtary  Order  of  the  World  Wars 
meeting  In  national  convention  August  23- 
27,  1971  In  Seattle,  Washington,  praises  and 
commends  Mr.  Hoover  for  the  faithful  leader- 
ship and  guidance  he  has  given  to  the  F3.I 
It  expresses  its  appreciation  for  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  and  sercicee 
which  members  of  the  F.B.I,  have  rendered 
to  our  Nation.  Further,  the  Order  condemns 
thoae  who  seek  Mr.  Hoover's  removal  and  the 
dlaeolutlon  of  the  Bureau. 
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PINANCINa  URBAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

FiNAMciMO  Urban  Tkansportation 
(By  Alvln  C.  Rice) 

I  thlnii  It  says  aometliing  about  urban 
tranaportatlon  In  our  lives  to  note  the  brood 
of  latter  day  folk  sayings  we've  already 
hatched  on  this  subject.  Por  example,  there's: 
"Scratch  an  urban  planner  and  youll  And 
a  blueprint  for  a  subway."  Or,  how  about — 
"A  man  will  divorce  his  wife,  but  never  his 
automobile." 

The  urban  transportation  problem  la  with 
us.  It's  embedded  in  out  conscious — and  our 
sub-conscious.  We  obviously  can't  Ignore  It 
as  we  have.  More  to  the  point — good  urban 
transportation  requires  huge  financial  out- 
lays— and  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  locate 
the  necessary  resources. 

Though — due  to  limits  of  time  and  knowl- 
edgeabUlty— I'm  going  to  talk  only  about 
financing  urban  transportation  In  the  United 
States,  I  hope  that  my  comments  wUl  have 
relevance  for  Interested  persons  from  outside 
this  country.  Since  we're  anticipating  a  time 
when  four-fifths  of  the  people  In  Industrial 
nations  will  live  In  cities,  we're  all  going  to 
have  to  share  any  Information  available 
which  can  limit  pollution  and  congestion  In 
our  cities,  aa  well  as  move  people  more  effi- 
ciently through  this  urban  tangle. 

Though  estimates  of  the  cost  of  urban 
transportation  In  the  1970's  vary  greatly  a 
study  prepared  by  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  places  ten-year  re- 
quirements for  the  United  States  at  between 
28  bUllon  and  34  bUllon  dollars,  an  estimate 
higher  than  the  average,  but  pretty  realistic. 
(In  this  regard,  remember  the  good  old  days 
when  the  60  billion  dollar  Interstate  High- 
way Program  was  supposed  to  cost  34  bil- 
lion?) ...  In  other  words  beware  the  haz- 
ards of  Inflation. 

So  where  will  we  get  the  bUllons  of  dollars 
for  adding  new  transportation  facilities  or 
renovating  old  systems?  The  money  needed 
not  Just  to  get  commuters  to  and  from  the 
city,  but  to  transport  them  In  a  way  that 
doesn't  harm  the  environment.  After  all, 
since  transit  companies  In  the  United  States 
may  lose  more  than  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars— 360  million— In  1971,  It  Is  clear  that 
urban  transit  cannot  finance  Its  own  urgent- 
ly-needed modernization. 

Th\i8  far,  the  most  common  method  of 
financing  has  been  the  general  obligation 
bond.  For  Instance,  this  type  of  bond  fi- 
nancing was  the  only  feasible  method  for 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit 
District.  Traffic  on  the  established  transit 
utilities  viras  declining,  and  responsible  In- 
vestors would  not  consider  transit  revenue 
bonds  for  the  project  as  a  whole. 

The  voters  of  the  Bay  area  approved  793 
million  dollars  In  general  obligation  bonds 
in  1963.  However,  In  the  Intervening  10  years 
before  completion  In  1973,  the  system  had 
to  use  an  additional  180  mUUon  dollars  from 
surplus  bridge  tolls  for  the  trans-bay  tube, 
seventy-eight  million  from  revenue  bonds 
for  tho  purchase  of  rolling  stock,  114  million 
dollars  from  federal  demonstration  and  capi- 
tal construction  grants,  and  150  million  dol- 
lars from  a  half -cent  Increase  In  sales  taxes 
In  the  three-county  area  served  by  BART. 

The  total  cost  of  about  1.4  bUllon  dollars, 
one-third  higher  than  the  package  originally 
approved  by  the  voters,  had  to  be  financed 
with  a  combination  of  methods.  It  was  true 
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In  San  Francisco,  and  It  will  be  true  In 
other  places  (as  voter  bond  rejections  In 
Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  show)  that  though 
general  obligation  bonds  are  the  cheapest 
method  of  financing,  this  method  will  not 
always  be  possible.  And  even  where  bonds 
are  passed — support  from  motorist  charges, 
sales  taxes  or  other  special  tax  media  will 
be  needed  to  prevent  excessive  burdens  on 
realty  taxpayers. 

Also,  as  taz-consclous  communities  be- 
come more  hesitant  about  bond  Issues,  and 
Investors,  wary  of  inflation,  hesitate  to  put 
money  into  bonds — Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments are  being  called  on  more  frequently 
to  foot  a  bigger  part  of  the  bill  for  neces- 
sary urban  transportation. 

Until  recently,  the  provision  of  transit  was 
thought  to  be  a  local  matter.  Local  govern- 
ment would  take  over  if  private  enterprise 
faUed  (which  It  did).  If  public  subsidy  was 
needed  It  was  to  come  from  local  taxes. 

In  1964,  the  Federal  Gtovernment  first  Inau- 
gurated a  modest  program  of  g^rants  for  ur- 
ban mass  transportation.  Prom  19d4  to  1970, 
capital  transit  grants  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment totaled  only  $681  million;  but  from 
1970  to  1982,  ten  billion  dollars  has  been  al- 
loted,  with  additional  legislative  proposals 
being  constantly  Introduced. 

It  Is  likely  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  come  up  with  some  60  per  cent 
of  the  money  necessary  for  urban  transpor- 
tation. So  the  questions  now  are  "How  can 
we  provide  this  Federal  money  in  an  efficient 
and  fair  way,  and  how  can  state  and  local 
governments  produce  their  shares  of  the 
funds?" 

I  venture  three  suggestions: 
One — We  must  educate  the  public. 
Two — We  must  encourage  flexibility  In  re- 
actions by  financial  Institutions  and  govern- 
ments who  are  trying  to  solve  the  problems. 
And  Three — We  must  strive  for  a  more 
equilateral  division  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

First — financial  education.  The  difficulty 
experienced  by  local  officials  in  recent  years 
in  obtaining  voter  approval  has  often  been 
due  to  communications  failure.  It  will  do  no 
good  to  come  up  with  technological  wonders 
If  people  will  not  use  the  net  results — or  vote 
to  finance  those  results.  And  part  of  any  suc- 
cessful marketing  campaign  has  to  empha- 
size the  expense  of  automobile  travel — how 
much  It  costs  In  personal  Income  and  work- 
ing time  lost,  in  Insurance  costs.  In  deaths. 
It  Is  necessary  to  improve  awareness  of 
public  officials,  civic  leaders  and  the  public 
generally  as  to  the  need  for  priority  action 
in  public  transportation.  Each  of  us  should 
know  that  it  costs  6  million  dollars  to  build 
one  lane  of  urban  expressway  one  mile — a 
lane  which  would  not  have  to  be  built  If 
there  were  fewer  commuter  cars.  The  cost  of 
not  building  rapid  transit  systems  has  to  be 
drilled  home. 

The  commuter  railroad  reaching  from  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  to  Philadelphia  has  actually 
succeeded  In  Uklng  1,900  vehicles  off  the 
roads  during  rush  hour.  People  have  left 
their  cars  at  home — or  in  the  Llndenwold 
Line's  parking  lots.  The  public  relations  ben- 
efits from  such  a  success  story  cannot  be 
underestimated — especially  since  the  line  is 
somewhat  of  a  financial  success. 

Speaking  of  financial  success  brings  me  to 
my  second  point.  Government  and  banks 
must  be  flexible  in  financing  urban  transpor- 
tation. For  Instance,  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
voters  turned  down  a  bond  issue  for  rapid 
transit — perhapa  a  combination  of  equip- 
ment leasing,  gradual  building  beginning 
with  busways,  development  of  a  strong  re- 
gional transportation  authority,  and  the  In- 
flow of  federal  grants  can  eventually  provide 
badly- needed  public  tranaportatlon.  In  a 
city  where  a  shrewd  entrepreneur  can  start  a 
oar  pool  for  maids  charging  them  eight  dol- 
lars a  day  each  for  travel  to  their  Jobs — 
something  has  to  be  done. 
Financing    possibilities    are    endless    and 
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must  all  be  considered.  Potential  methods  of 
subsidy  are  grants-in-aid,  loans,  contractual 
use  of  facilities,  guarantees  of  indebtedneas, 
tax  exemptions,  tax  relief,  leasing  of  equip- 
ment or  public  ownership.  Tax  Incentives,  a 
consortium  approach,  or  public-private  cor- 
porations are  other  variations  in  development 
of  urban  transportation.  And  factors  such  as 
an  occasionally  upset  bond  market  must  b« 
considered. 

Flexibility  In  flnanclng  plans  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  an  operation  system  is  nec- 
essary, always  keeping  In  mind  Investor  re- 
quirements. Ease  of  debt  occurrence  and 
limitations  thereon  should  be  tailored  to 
meet  local  practices,  but  should  not  be  so 
complicated  that  acceptance  is  damaged. 

Alternative  methods  of  financial  support, 
in  addition  to  the  fare  box,  should  be  ex- 
plored to  lessen  the  financial  Impact,  spread 
the  burden  to  parties  affected  in  every  way 
(such  as  real  estate  booms),  and  produce 
the  most  economic  result. 

Joint  exercise  of  powers  must  be  developed 
so  that  highways,  freeways,  bridges  and 
tunnels  owned  and  operated  by  other  agen- 
cies can  be  used  wholly  or  in  part  to  reduce 
costs  and  borrowing  needs. 

And  now — my  third  and  final  point.  With 
urban  planners  everywhere  trying  to  break 
the  vicious  cycle  of  more  cars  and  declining 
public  transport  by  subsidizing  urban  trans- 
it at  motorists'  expense  (as  Is  the  case  when 
bridge  tolls  subsidize  the  Llndenwold) — it 
Is  totaUy  illogical  for  the  U.S.  Highway  Trust 
Fund — and  for  state  gasoline  taxes — not  to 
help  finance  urban  transportation. 

For  Instance,  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed a  special  revenue  sharing  program  for 
transportation  creating  a  separate  525  mil- 
lion dollar  annual  fund  for  use  by  state  and 
local  governments  for  mass  transit.  This 
proposal  also  Includes  a  two  billion  dollar 
annual  "revenue  sharing"  account  for  use 
on  transportation  projects  of  any  kind,  which 
could  include  mass  transit,  at  the  discretion 
of  state  and  local  government  officials.  These 
funds  would  come  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  the  general  treasury. 

It  is  irrational — with  a  total  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion dollars  In  the  Trust  Fund  allocated  for 
1973— that  only  475  mUlion  dollars  was  as- 
signed for  urban  expenditure.  Though  urban 
roads  account  for  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
highways  In  the  country,  half  of  the  cars 
in  the  United  States  on  the  road  at  any  one 
time  are  in  urban  areas.  Urbanization — and 
congestion — are  increasing  all  the  time. 

Logic  demands  that  taxes  on  the  world's 
automobile  users  should  go  to  aid  the  most 
heavily  traveled  areas.  Vehicle -related  tax 
monies  should  help  finance  congestion-re- 
ducing mass  transit.  In  a  time  when  we've 
realized  the  necessity  of  paying  to  clean  up 
the  world — people  who  add  to  pollution 
should  assist  in  eliminating  these  problems. 


SENSELESS  LOSS  OF  A  GOOD  MAN 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragic 
loss  has  been  felt  not  only  in  Washington 
but  in  Reading.  Pa.,  because  Mr.  Robert 
Aleshlre  is  no  longer  with  us.  His  life  was 
taken  on  the  streets  of  Washington,  a 
victim  of  a  senseless  violent  act. 

Words  will  never  adequately  express 
his  loss,  or  the  contributions  he  might 
have  continued  to  make  had  he  not  suc- 
cumbed at  a  tragically  early  age. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  insert 
a  column,  which  appeared  in  the  Reading 
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Times  on  August  23,  1971,  written  by 
Mr.  Dale  Cloutier,  In  memory  of  Mr. 
Aleshire : 

Senseless  Loss  of  a  Good  Man 
(By  Dale  Cloutier) 

Robert  A.  Aleshlre  was  a  dynamic,  charis- 
matic, and  sometimes  seemingly  indestructi- 
ble man  who  inspired  people.  He  was  loved 
and  respected  by  many.  Now  he's  dead,  the 
victim  of  a  senseless  violent  act  In  the  Jungle 
our  nation's  capital  has  become.  The  tragedy 
has  left  his  countless  friends  drenched  with 
sadness. 

To  them,  the  loss  Is  not  only  Immeasurable, 
but  unbelievable. 

Bob  was  a  man  of  many  abilities.  Although 
he  was  cut  down  on  the  threshold  of  what 
probably  would  have  been  his  best  years,  the 
29-year-old  former  director  of  the  local  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Council  and  the  Reading 
Model  Cities  Agency,  who  left  Berks  County 
in  1969  for  bigger  things  in  Washington,  D.C., 
had  already  gone  further  up  the  ladder  of 
success  than  most  people  do  in  a  lifetime.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  top  execu- 
tive with  a  national  research  and  consulting 
firm. 

He  had  his  critics — people  who  said  he 
manipulated  others  like  pawns  In  a  chess 
game  and  never  stayed  In  any  Job  long 
enough  to  accomplish  great  things.  But  his 
supporters,  intensely  loyal,  numbered  far 
more. 

"I  think  he  was  a  genius."  one  of  Aleahlre's 
former  aides  said.  "He  was  a  cut  above  every- 
one else. 

"He  inspired  people  because  he  worked 
hard  and  because  of  his  great  knowledge." 

Aleshlre  did  have  a  brilliant  mind  and  a 
tremendous  working  knowledge  of  all  levels 
of  government,  plus  a  great  amount  of  energy 
and  the  ability  to  keep  on  top  of  six  things  at 
once.  He  had  a  forceful  personality  and  he 
knew  how  to  convince  people. 

"Had  he  lived  he  might  have  wound  up  In  a 
President's  cabinet  one  day,"  one  friend 
said. 

Others  knew  that  Bob  loved  Reading  and 
they  felt  he  might  have  returned  one  day  to 
the  local  public  arena  to  face  new  challenges. 

But  no  matter  where  he  might  eventually 
have  gone,  one  thing  is  certain:  he  would 
have  continued  to  put  his  talents  to  use  help- 
ing his  country  In  some  way. 

For,  as  he  told  the  freshman  class  at  Al- 
bright College  three  years  ago:  "You  cannot 
expect  to  live  in  an  academic  cocoon  and 
pursue  only  personal  concerns.  We  must  all 
pursue  national  and  community  concerns  If 
our  democracy  Is  to  survive  and  prosper." 

Bob  believed  that,  and  he  did  hU  share.  He 
win  be  missed. 


UNIVERSAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  reintroduce,  along  with  14  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
Universal  Voter  Registration  Act. 

This  proposal  for  the  automatic  regis-, 
tration  of  all  citizens  to  vote  In  Federal 
elections  was  first  introduced  In  August 
as  H.R.  10442.  Similar  bUls  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Humphrey  and  Kennedy.  All  of  these 
bills  operate  from  the  same  premise — 
that  citizens  should  not  be  discouraged 
from  participating  In  the  electoral  proc- 
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ess,  and  that  present  voter  registration 
systems  which  stand  as  a  hindrance  to 
full  voter  participation  must  be  replaced. 

The  Universal  Voter  Registration  Act 
which  I  have  reintroduced  today  ties 
voter  registration  to  registration  for  so- 
cial security.  Anyone  who  is  registered 
with  social  security,  or  who  registers  in 
the  future,  will  automatically  be  issued 
a  Federal  voter  registration  card  enti- 
tling him  or  her  to  vote  In  all  Federal 
elections.  Persons  who  do  not  register 
with  social  security  could  register  to  vote 
simply  by  mailing  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  a  post  card  containing  a 
sworn  statement  as  to  the  registrant's 
age  and  address.  The  massive  computer 
facility  maintained  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  would  be  employed  to 
check  for  fraud  and  to  produce  up-to- 
date  registration  lists  for  the  States  and 
localities. 

Senator  Kennedy's  bill  would  create  a 
new  department  within  the  Census  Bu- 
reau to  administer  his  automatic  voter 
registration  scheme.  Senator  Humphrey 
would  employ  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  means  varies,  but  the  end  Is 
the  same — ^universal  voter  registration, 
and  universal  voter  participation. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service  has  announced  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  these  various 
voter  registration  proposals  commencing 
October  5.  This  will  provide  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  determine  which  admin- 
istrative technique  offers  the  most  prom- 
ise of  achieving  our  common  goal.  It  is 
my  hope  that  swift  action  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  will  follow. 


THE  24TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
EXECUTION  OF  BULGARIAN  NA- 
TIONAL HERO  NIKOLA  PETKOV 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  24th  anniversary  of  the  execution  of 
one  of  Eastern  Europe's  great  martyrs  to 
freedom,  the  Bulgarian  national  hero, 
Nikola  PetkoT.  I  take  this  time  to  salute 
his  gallantry  and  to  bring  hope  to  the 
millions  who  work  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain for  that  longed-for  day  when  the 
Bulgarian  people  will  once  again  be  free. 

Nikola  Petkov  was  the  last  In  a  long 
family  line  of  leaders  of  Bulgarian  demo- 
cratic movements.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  Bulgarian 
undergroimd  resistance  against  the  Fas- 
cists during  World  War  n.  When  the  war 
ended,  as  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Agrar- 
lan^arty,  he  first  collaborated  with  the 
-eSmmunlsts,  believing  that  the  terms  of 
the  Yalta  agreement  would  guarantee 
the  survival  of  opposition  parties  In  East- 
em  European  countries  which  came  im- 
der  Soviet  hegemony.  But  he  soon 
learned  that  the  Russian  goal  In  Bul- 
garia, as  In  all  of  that  part  of  Europe, 
was  to  subordinate  local  self-determl- 
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nation  to  the  complete  will  and  tyranny 
of  the  Kremlin. 

With  this  realization  Petkov  became 
the  spokesman  of  the  (^position  party 
and  fearlessly  camF>algned  against  the 
Communists  and  their  puppet  Bulgarian 
candidates  In  the  1946  elections  for  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Ignoring  direct 
threats  against  his  Life,  he  continued  his 
demands  for  independence  in  debates  In 
the  assembly,  carrying  his  advocacy  of 
Bulgarian  self-determination  to  the  point 
where  he  was  arrested  in  1947  and  his 
party  dissolved. 

Petkov  fought  valiantly  at  his  trial, 
In  which  he  was  falsely  accused  of  con- 
spiracy against  the  state,  which  of  course 
meant  opF>osltion  to  Soviet  domination  of 
Bulgaria.  He  was  sentenced  to  die  and 
was  hanged  on  September  23,  1947,  re- 
fusing to  recant  or  retract  his  views.  He 
thus  became  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  In- 
dependence and  a  sjmibol  of  the  hopes  of 
the  freedom-loving  Bulgarian  people.  It 
Is  fitting  that  his  fame  survives  in  his 
long-suffering  country  today,  and  that 
we  should  keep  that  memory  alive  as  we. 
too,  look  forward  to  the  unshackling  of 
the  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Our  continuing  moral  support  for  this 
goal,  and  our  diplomatic  efforts,  must 
continue  to  be  bent  toward  this  end.  The 
enslavement  of  great  peoples  must  be 
ended,  so  that  freedom  will  be  a  reality 
throughout  the  world.  Nikola  Petkov's 
reputation  for  courage  and  patriotism  is 
a  monument  to  this  cause. 


BEHIND  THE  DEATH  OF  A  PAPER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  In  the  past  I  have 
inserted  material  in  the  Congressional 
Record  from  the  Government  Employees 
Exchange,  whose  editor-publisher,  Mr. 
Sidney  Goldberg  published  his  last  issue 
in  November  1969.  During  the  course  of 
existence  since  1947  the  Exchange  had 
received  many  commeidations  from 
Government  officials  for  its  service  on 
behalf  of  its  Federal  employee  readers. 
In  the  late  1960's  the  Exchange  began 
featuring  specific  Information  on  cases  of 
Federal  employees  whose  experiences 
with  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
demonstrated  imfair  practices  perpe- 
trated by  Federal  officials  upon  employees 
whose  Individuality  and  forthrightness 
rendered  them  persona  non  grata  to  the 
ruling  cliques.  Other  exposes  dealing 
with  abuses  in  Federal  circles  appeared 
in  the  Exchange,  information  not  avail- 
able in  other  segments  of  the  commu- 
nications media. 

I  have  seen  no  explanation  for  the 
demise  of  this  crusading  newsi>aper  in 
the  press  until  the  August  20.  1971,  Issue 
of  Tactics  appeared.  Tactics-,  for  those 
not  familiar  with  the  publication,  is  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Edward  Hxmter,  an  expert 
in  psychological  warfare,  a  witness  be- 
fore a  number  of  congressional  commit- 
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tees  and,  incidentally,  the  author  of  the 
term  "brainwashing." 

I  insert  at  this  point  excerpts  from  the 
above-mentioned  issue  of  Tactics  entitled 
"Behind  the  Death  of  a  Paper" : 

Exposed  Nrr  of  Spixs,  Vici,  Insecueitts  Be- 
hind THE  Death  or  a  Paper 

(By  the  Insider) 

A  tabloid  weekly  named  The  Government 
Employees'  Exchange  started  publishing  In 
Washln^on,  D.C.,  In  August,  1947.  Its  exclu- 
sive concern  was  with  the  Interests  of  pro- 
spective and  actual  federal  employees.  All  In- 
formation pertaining  to  employment  In  the 
government  service  was  considered  Its  spe- 
cialized area  by  the  publisher,  Sidney  Gold- 
berg. He  himself  had  been  In  government 
service  during  the  previous  five  years,  after 
some  years  as  a  Joiirnallst  and  as  a  "news- 
paper doctor"  In  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

All  went  well  with  the  paper  during  the 
first  15  years,  while  the  paper  concentrated 
on  the  structure  of  government  and  Its  staff- 
ing. The  focus  was  on  service  to  readers  by 
providing  employment  data,  and  explaining 
regulations,  job  policies  and  procedures. 

Articles,  In  cooperation  with  the  federal  of- 
ficials Involved,  contributed  to  the  passage 
of  the  federal  employes'  salary  reform  act  of 
1962.  signed  by  President  Kennedy.  The  same 
year  he  signed  an  executive  order  recognizing 
various  categories  of  government  employe 
unions. 

All  these  years  were  smooth  sailing.  After 
these  bills  were  passed,  the  paper  shifted  Its 
focus  somewhat  from  broad,  overall  employ- 
ment and  working  conditions  to  In-depth 
analysis  within  the  government  agencies  and 
bureaus.  Including  the  role  and  status  of 
specific  employes.  The  paper  no  longer  op- 
posed sin  as  Just  a  generalized  evil,  but  pin- 
pointed specific  sins. 

"INVASION    OP    PRIVACY"    ISSUE 

He  continued  close  collaboration  with  gov- 
ernment personalities,  and  together  they 
came  forth  with  the  Issue  of  "invasion  of 
privacy."  This  referred,  for  Instance,  to  exces- 
sively Intimate  questioning  of  Job  applicants, 
as  of  some  19-year  old  typist  questioned  by 
a  psychiatrist  regarding  her  Freudian  sex 
habits.  Except  for  minor  remonstrances  by 
some  government  offlclals,  all  continued  to  go 
well. 

Unexpectedly,  though,  this  opened  up  a 
pandora's  box  of  Issues  and  grievances  which 
gradually  involved  the  whole  area  of  na- 
tional security.  Goldberg  had  begun  with  the 
normal  liberal  approach,  not  Busp>ectlng  that 
his  specialized  area  of  federal  employment 
might  broaden  from  the  working  conditions 
of  the  ordinary  individual  to  operating  con- 
ditions, controls  and  policies  on  security  mat- 
ters that  determine  the  survival  of  a  nation. 
Yet  this  is  what  happened. 

Hitherto,  about  the  most  dramatic  of  the 
Issues  be  came  up  against  was  to  discover  the 
unbridled  use  of  classified  base  directors  put 
out  by  each  government  oflBce,  Including  the 
most  sensitive,  for  normal  convenience.  He 
originally  saw  this  as  only  a  domestic  mat- 
ter of  the  misuse  of  such  material  for  pri- 
vate advantage.  Its  international  mmlflca- 
tlons  were  slow  in  dawning  upon  him,  until 
he  recognized  that  these  directories,  con- 
tained information  Invaluable  to  any  un- 
friendly power. 

A  State  Department  functionary  one  day 
Informed  Goldberg  of  several  grievance  cases 
In  the  foreign  service.  These  presented  them- 
selves to  him  merely  as  employee-manage- 
ment differences.  But  before  he  knew  it,  they 
had  developed  into  most  crucial  issues  of 
national  se?urlty  involving  international  In- 
trigue and  our  defense  against  such  corn- 
plots  and  Infiltration.  The  Government  Em- 
ployees Exchange,  withal  its  noncommittal 
name  and  the  liberal  outlook  of  Its  pub- 
lisher-editor,   found    Itself   confronting    the 
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most  sensitive  part  of  the  cold-hot  (psycho- 
logical) war  in  which  the  United  States  was 
engaged,  despite  itself. 

Its  ramifications  seemed  open-ended, 
spreading  from  the  State  Department  to  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  practically  all  government  agencies.  Na- 
ively, although  patriotically,  he  found  him- 
self running  a  crusading  newspaper,  while 
trying  to  retain  the  publication's  original 
character. 

What  had  appeared  to  be  only  trade  union 
grievance  cases  proved,  when  investigated 
In  depth,  to  be  national  security  affairs.  The 
central  figures  who  were  being  relentlessly 
squeezed  out  of  jobs  (the  State  Department 
euphemism  was  "selected  out") ,  and  were  be- 
ing persecuted  in  Iron  Curtain  manner  were 
guilty  of  no  more  than  reasonable  adherence 
to  regulations  defining  job  descriptions,  or 
had  been  tactless  enough  in  reports  to  cor- 
rectly project  and  analyze  communist  ex- 
pansion, infiltration  and  conspiratorial  plans 
against  the  United  States.  The  roof  fell  In  on 
them  for  this,  as  it  was  ultimately  to  fall 
in  upon  the  Government  Employees  Ex- 
change. 

Practically  the  first  such  case  was  that  of 
Stephen  A.  Koczak,  to  which  columns  of 
space  was  given. 

"The  Federal  Spotlight,"  a  column  on  gov- 
enunent  employes  by  Joseph  Young  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  Dec.  9,  1966  declared: 
"But  It  wasn't  until  recently,  when  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Government  Employees 
Exchange,  a  biweekly  newspaper  edited  by 
Sidney  Goldberg,  disclosed  the  facts  in  the 
case,  that  Koczak  made  any  headway." 

Koczak  had  alerted  security  ofBclails  regard- 
ing suspicious  activities  at  our  Warsaw  em- 
bassy. A  tip  of  this  sort,  through  channels, 
If  followed  through,  could  have  put  an  end 
to  the  horrible  "sex  and  spy"  scandal  that 
flourished  there  during  the  ambassadorship 
of  Jacob  D.  Beam,  who  now  heads  our 
diplomatic  mission  in  Moscow.  Koczak  also 
had  alerted  Washington  to  the  communist 
project  to  build  a  Berlin  Wall  in  time  for 
simple  diplomatic  action  to  have  nipped  it 
in  the  bud. 

In  reward.  Koczak  was  eased  out  of  his  job. 

The  paper  soon  found  itself  Immersed  In 
the  case  of  Otto  P.  Otepka,  the  conscientious 
security  chief  whom  the  State  Department 
tried  to  fire  because  he  refused  to  violate  the 
law  by  letting  notorious  security  risks  be  put 
quietly  onto  the  department's  payroll. 

Goldberg's  focus  was  on  the  civil  rights 
aspects  of  these  cases.  The  Koczaks  and  the 
Otepkas  were  being  deprived  of  fair  hearing 
supposedly  guaranteed  under  agency  proce- 
dures and  the  law.  Pair  hearings  would  have 
brought  out  the  calculated  wreckage  of  our 
security  services  In  government,  with  the 
antl-communlst  dealt  with  as  if  he  were  the 
security  risk,  not  the  red.  What  was  popu- 
larly called  "McCarthylsm"  was  being  prac- 
ticed in  reverse. 

ECONOMICS    ALSO    MANIPTTI^TEO 

The  ramifications  of  these  cases,  as  they 
unfolded,  were  seen  to  extend  Into  our  eco- 
nomic life.  International  cartels.  Infiltrated 
for  objectives  hostile  to  our  way  of  life,  were 
deeply  Involved.  They  studiously  exploited 
conflicts  in  which  the  United  States  was  a 
part.  They  cynically  crossed  all  border,  race 
and  religious  lines  In  their  composition  and 
operations. 

Among  the  cases  taken  up  In  depth  by  the 
paper  Included  that  of  Richard  Meechan, 
Panama  Canal  Zone  police  officer  summarily 
fired  for  expressing  his  opposition  in  writing 
to  the  employment  of  Panamanians  In  what 
originated  as  an  all-US.  operation.  He  won 
his  case  in  about  eight  years,  being  awarded 
back  pay  except  for  the  period  of  a  90-day 
suspension. 

Another  case  dealt  with  crusadlngly  was 
that  of  Charles  F.  Olson,  with  20  years  expe- 
rience In  the  general  field  of  electronics  and 
electro-mechanics.  He  had  an  Army  assign- 
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ment  to  bird-dog  Its  contracts,  from  each 
phase  of  production  to  shipment  overseas. 

He  reported  the  sloppy  condition  of  mate- 
rial sent  to  Viet  Nam.  and  instead  of  being 
thanked  for  saving  lives,  he  was  fired.  Pub- 
licity given  the  scandal  provided  him  a  hecu'- 
Ing  that  resulted  In  his  reinstatement.  Typ- 
ically, he  was  not  returned  to  the  work  in 
which  he  was  so  highly  qualified,  but  given 
clerical  tasks  that  a  schoolboy  could  perform, 
while  retaining  his  title. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Kenneth  8. 
Cook,  who  while  working  as  an  analyst-en- 
gineer at  Holloman  Air  Force  base  In  New 
Mexico  concluded  that  the  antl- ballistic  mis- 
sile as  projected  would  not  fulfill  the  de- 
pendence put  upxDn  it.  He  was  ordered  to 
pass  favorably  on  such  projects,  whether  he 
believed  they  would  deliver  as  needed  In  an 
emergency  or  not. 

He  refused,  and  was  accused  of  "bizarre 
conduct"  and  given  a  medical  retirement. 
Obviously,  his  attitude  In  such  an  environ- 
ment was  "bizarre."  He  is  app>eallng  to  the 
courts.  All  these  are  symbolic  cases,  at  a 
time  when  the  powers-that-be  regarded  as 
the  new  crackpots  and  the  new  security 
risks  those,  who  as  Olson  and  Cook,  refuse 
to  wink  at  defective  or  Inadequate  weaponry, 
or  as  Otepka.  will  not  look  the  other  way 
when  those  with  critical  character  deficien- 
cies or  the  disloyal  are  hired. 

But  such  cases  are  fundamental  to  the 
nation's  credibility  and  viability.  Their  con- 
tinuance In  public  and  in  Congressional  at- 
tention was  due,  to  an  important  degree,  to 
the  doggedness  of  this  tabloid,  which  was 
little  known  outside  of  Its  specialized  field 
and  among  some  Washington  correspondents. 

Leslie  B.  Whltten,  when  a  Hearst  Headline 
Service  correspondent,  recognized  the  paper's 
role  In  a  syndicated  article,  run  In  the  Bal- 
timore News  American  of  Dec.  4,  1966,  that 
referred  to  "the  dogged  campaigning  of  a 
specialized  newspaper.  The  Government  Em- 
ployees Exchange,  of  Washington." 

Throughout  this  phase  of  the  education  of 
Sidney  Goldberg  as  editor,  he  was  to  a  lim- 
ited degree  harassed  by  some  of  those,  in  and 
out  of  government.  Involved  in  such  cases. 
This  was  mostly,  but  not  entirely  verbal,  and 
ranged  from  threats  of  libel  suits  to  threats 
of  physical  attack.  Included  was  car-swiping 
and  a  bullet  through  his  auto  windshield, 
followed  by  warning  phone  calls. 

His  paper,  though,  was  not  endangered;  in- 
deed. Its  readership  increased  while  its  ad- 
vertising held  steady.  Apparently,  while  hla 
disclosures  were  regarded  as  a  nuisance, 
they  were  not  considered  really  dangerous, 
requiring  drastic  action.  This  came  when 
least  expected. 

One  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Koczak 
case  led  to  the  disclosure  of  what  was  called 
the  "new  team,"  that  spread  throughout  the 
executive  branch,  especially  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  and  CIA.  The  "new 
team"  consisted  of  the  Kennedy  mafia  Inside 
the  government,  in  turn  infiltrated  by  the 
extreme  left  network  and  the  crime  syndi- 
cates. This  achieved  the  fragmentation  of 
government  to  such  a  degree  that  minority 
political  or  espionage  elements  could  manip- 
ulate control  in  vital  sectors  of  our  economy 
and  security. 

HARASSMENT  STJDDENLT   INCREASES 

His  "new  team"  disclosures  led  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  harassment.  The  editorial  of- 
fices were  visited  by  a  Kennedy  henchman, 
Walter  Sheridan,  who  threatened  Goldberg 
with  a  libel  suit  "that  will  knock  you  out  of 
business." 

What  had  begun  as  isolated  grievance  cases 
In  the  employment  field  showed  themselves — 
probably  unrealized  by  many  participants 
and  certainly  by  the  editor  of  the  biweekly — 
to  be  Interconnected.  Each  was  interlocked 
in  one  direction  or  another  to  a  sprawling 
pattern  of  psychological  warfare  against  the 
United  States.  The  nation  was  being  disarmed 
morally,  mentally  and  physically. 
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This  operation  la  coordinated,  on  a  wide 
scale  by  a  propaganda  climate,  created  by  a 
knowledgeable  few.  Visible  evidence  of  this 
can  be  found  In  any  issue  of  the  underground 
press,  in  which  allout  sex  and  allout  Inclta- 
tlon  to  revolution  share  the  space  with  guer- 
rilla warfare  instructions.  Our  Presidents 
have  not  understood  how  either  communism 
or  crime  really  operate. 

The  Otepka  case,  for  Instance,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  an  electronics  laboratory  in  the 
new  building  of  the  State  Department.  Its 
supervision  was  under  George  Ball,  then  un- 
dersecretary of  state  for  economic  affairs. 

The  electronics  room  was  capable  of  tuning 
in  on  the  telephone  calls  of  any  employe  or 
newspaperman,  and  identifying  him  vsrithout 
him  mentioning  his  name,  through  what  is 
called  a  "voice  profile."  This  Is  a  valuable 
development  for  use  against  an  enemy,  and 
to  protect  ourselves  against  espionage,  but 
used  for  political  purposes,  or  to  build  up  a 
fake  case  against  conscientious  public  serv- 
ants. It  operates  as  a  boomerang. 

Ball  at  once,  on  May  3.  1968,  denied  any 
such  room  existed.  He  said  this  at  a  confirma- 
tion hearing  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  his  appointment  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations.  The  paper  there- 
upon detailed  the  location  and  contents  of 
the  room,  and  supplied  the  committee  with 
Its  floor  plan.  Ball,  in  spite  of  a  delay  of  10 
days,  finally  squeezed  through  by  a  3  to  2 
voice  vote,  those  favoring  him  not  wanting  to 
have  their  identity  known. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  Ball  affair.  An 
unsigned  letter  dated  Aug.  22,  1968.  mailed 
in  New  York,  came  to  Goldberg's  desk,  giving 
explicit  details  regarding  his  moonlighting  In 
high  finance,  while  conducting  International 
negotiations  for  the  U.S.  at  the  UN.  Anony- 
mous mall  usually  Is  disregarded,  but  this 
was  just  too  full  of  specifics.  Goldberg  con- 
sulted some  of  the  top  correspondents  in  the 
capital,  such  as  Willard  Edwards  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  The  consequences  were  such 
that  Ball  resigned  at  the  request  of  President 
Johnson. 

TENACLES    IN    BOTH    MAJOR    PARTIES 

The  separate  cases,  as  disclosure  followed 
disclosure,  were  now  seen  as  unmistakable 
parts  dovetailing  in  a  roughly  etched  pat- 
tern. Republican  and  Democratic  party  lines 
crossed  and  were  entangled  with  lines  that 
came  from  outside.  The  actual  source  some- 
times was  recognizable;    other  times  not. 

That  there  was  a  purpose  and  a  power  to 
It  was  once  more  demonstrated  In  the  case 
of  John  D.  Hemenway.  Its  arrogance  now 
was  nlso  demonstrated,  for  he  was  being 
punished,  too,  for  having  supported  Richard 
Nixon  vocally  for  President.  He  had  sinned, 
too.  from  State  Department  viewpoint,  by 
providing  correct  reports  and  analyses  re- 
garding communist  manipulations  while  he 
was  stationed  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  In 
West  Germany. 

The  Government  E^mployees  Exchange 
took  the  case  in  stride,  helping  provide  the 
Impetus  that  gave  htm  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment post.  Even  so,  without  a  series  of  edi- 
torial page  columns  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
his  support  of  Nixon  during  the  campaign 
would  have  been  too  glaring  an  affront  to 
our  peculiar  State  Department  to  be  for- 
given. White  House  Intervention  obviously 
was  needed  to  keep  him  from  being  boy- 
cotted In  government. 

Soon  after  the  Nlxon  Inauguration,  details 
leaked  out  of  an  agreement  having  been 
made  by  William  P.  Rogers  as  Incoming  sec- 
retary of  state  with  Dean  Rusk,  the  out-go- 
ing Incumbent,  that  Otepka  not  only  would 
not  be  permitted  to  stay  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  would  be  put  out  of  government 
completely. 

This  was  only  a  small  facet  of  a  partic- 
ularly callous  deceit  perpetrated  after  NUccm's 
victory,  apart  from  his  campaign  pledge  to 
reform  the  State  Department.  While  Nixon 
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supporters  were  encouraged  to  suggest  names 
of  those  who  possessed  the  background  and 
the  character  needed,  the  Infiltrated,  old 
crowd  routinely  went  about  deciding  how 
the  State  Department  would  be  organized 
under  Nixon.  Indeed,  the  State  Department 
auditorium  was  used  for  meetings  with  this 
as  their  objective. 

The  Nixon  headquarters  then  in  New  York 
had  to  be  In  the  know  regarding  this  trick- 
ery. (See  Tactics  of  Nov.  20,  1968:  "Jobs! 
Who'll  Control  Whom?  Nixon's  Fate  Hinges 
on  Appointments."  that  told  the  details  of 
exactly  such  a  planning  session  in  State  De- 
partment, at  which  the  program  was  ar- 
ranged to  play  a  game  of  musical  chairs, 
with  personnel  just  shifting  about  or  being 
replaced  by  Republicans  of  the  same  outlook 
and  connections.  The  meeting  was  chaired 
by  none  other  than  Joseph  Esrey  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  and  the  tab  was  paid  by 
the  William  H.  Dormer  Foundation.  Also  see 
Tactics  of  Oct.  20:  "How  Echelons  Intend  to 
Keep  Power,"  and  other  Issues  beginning 
Jan.  20,  1969.) 

One  can  understand  Rusk's  role  by  con- 
sidering him  as  an  agent  for  George  Ball 
and  the  New  York  international  Interests  he 
represents.  Similarly,  the  Otepkas,  Koczaks 
and  Hemenways  all  would  have  fit  comfort- 
ably In  the  reformed  State  Department  that 
Nlzon  eloquently  promised  during  his  Pres- 
idential campaign,  but  would  be  obstacles 
and  a  source  of  discord  In  the  old  State  De- 
partment as  preserved  under  Rogers.  The 
traditionally  contrary  roads  of  Marxism  and 
International  finance  converged  at  this  point. 

The  Government  Employees  Exchange  vlg- 
orotisly  exposed  the  Rusk-Rogers  maneuver 
to  destroy  Otepka.  Its  courageous,  In-deixth 
coverage  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
crass  maneuver  when  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen, 
as  one  of  the  last  aots  of  his  long  career, 
took  up  the  cudgels.  He  saw  a  way  to 
strengthen  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  undercut  the  antl-Otepka  In- 
trigue by  endorsing  him  for  a  post  on  the 
SACB.  Rogers  would  succeed  in  getting  him 
out  of  the  State  Department,  which  could 
make  the  deal  appear  as  a  compromise.  As 
a  consequence,  Nixon  appointed  Otepka  to  a 
vacancy  on  the  SACB  that  had  remained 
unfilled  for  some  time. 

The  lineup  In  all  these  cases  was  signifi- 
cantly similar  The  State  Department,  the 
Eastern  Establishment  and  the  "prestige" 
press  conspired  together,  as  proven  by  the 
way  they  managed  the  news,  utilizing  omis- 
sion, selectivity  and  outright  fabrication  to 
put  their  points  across.  The  strands  became 
visible  when  the  newspapers  and  radlo- 
televlslon  could  not  evade  these  cases  en- 
tirely. The  Government  Employees  Exchange 
more  and  more  kept  tugging  at  these 
Ectrands,  so  captivated  by  what  they  were  tied 
to  that  all  caution  was  thrown  to  the  winds. 

Fortunately  for  the  public  and  Congress, 
but  not  for  the  newspaper  and  its  editor- 
publisher.  Nor  for  some  who  were  suspected 
of  passing  along  Information,  and  were 
harassed  by  phone  and  otherwise,  In  their 
home  and  at  their  work.  This  Is  always  the 
price  of  such  enterprise.  Only  by  paying  It 
can  a  far  greater  loss  to  the  nation  and 
Its  people  be  avoided. 

A  newspai>er  clipping  that  appeared  In 
only  one  edition  of  the  Washington  Star  be- 
came the  catalyst  for  what  developed  Into  a 
sensational  and  rather  swift  climax.  The 
article  told  about  a  projected  social  organi- 
zation for  government  secretaries,  being 
organized  by  a  farmer  WTTO  television  talk 
show  personality  named  Arthur  Lamb.  He 
recently  bad  operated  an  advertising  and 
public  relations  company  in  Washington  that 
went  out  of  btulnese  when  Weatlnghouaa 
resumed  direct  control  of  a  suboldlary,  Mel- 
par,  Inc.,  beaded  by  Edward  M.  Boetlck,  a 
close  personal  and  business  aaaodate. 

A  scandal  over  a  vending  machine  conUaot 
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at  Melpar  started  the  Robert  G.  (Bobby) 
Baker  Inquiry.  Figures  In  the  Bobby  Baker 
soandal  were  frequently  seen  at  the  ad 
agency. 

Goldberg  became  Intrigued  by  this  new 
evidence  that  wherever  one  probed  In  the 
national  capital  into  any  one  of  these  usually 
sordid  affairs,  he  was  sure  to  oome  on  a 
number  of  others.  The  main  cases  themselves 
were  found  to  be  similarly  related.  They  were 
tenacles. 

However  one  looked  at  It,  American  se- 
curity always  was  a  casualty.  Sometimes  this 
came  about  through  the  firing  and  persecu- 
tion of  a  conscientious  public  servant,  other 
times  by  the  assignments  given  call  girls. 
often  by  confidences  slipped  through  them  to 
certain  news  channels.  Such  operations  as 
that  of  Bobby  Baker  had  naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  Soviet  intelligence.  The  af- 
fair of  the  free-wheeling  German  p>arty  girl, 
Ellen  Rometsch,  who  admitted  membership 
in  communist  organizations  in  East  Ger- 
many, was  one  such  instance.  The  State  De- 
partment rushed  her  out  of  the  country  to 
prevent  her  from  being  brought  in  by  Senate 
investigators  as  a  witness  In  the  Baker  case. 

A  social  organization  open  to  Pentagon 
and  State  Department  girls,  no  matter  how 
innocently  initiated,  certainly  demanded 
looking  into. 

VICE  AS  FRONT  FOB  REDS  AND  SPIES 

The  Government  ESmployees  Exchange  kept 
printing  probing  articles  for  about  three 
months  without  using  specific  Identifica- 
tions. This  was  a  smoklng-out  operation.  By 
then  sufficient  material  and  verification  had 
been  obtained  to  allow  the  paper  to  become 
specific  In  its  In-depth  reportage. 

Goldberg  wrote  about  the  Jack  Anderson- 
Drew  Pearson  operation  In  compiling  dos- 
siers for  use  as  desired  in  the  campaigns 
conducted  through  their  column. 

He  also  told  of  the  role  that  call  girls 
played  In  all  phases  of  these  transactions,  in- 
cluding the  groundwork  laid  for  negotiation 
of  government  contracts.  Official  secrets  were 
on  the  loose  Inall  of  this. 

One  article  referred  to  the  visit  by  a  prom- 
inent senator  to  the  apartment  of  a  call 
girl  operating  In  these  circles.  The  articles 
gave  some  names  and  dates,  but  not  yet  of 
members  of  the  Congress  who  were  known 
by  the  editor  to  be  Involved.  They  reached 
high,  Indeed. 

His  personal  Investigatory  efforts  bad 
alerted  members  of  Congress  to  the  pos- 
sibility, If  not  probability,  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  legislators  who  were 
Involved  would  be  pinpointed. 

This  research  also  led  Into  the  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department,  and  showed  that 
ofllclal  circles  were  being  exploited  to  smooth 
the  way  for  participants. 

Goldberg  was  warned  by  friends  strategi- 
cally situated  In  and  out  of  government  and 
in  the  press  that  he  now  was  penetrating 
too  close  to  where  espionage,  vice,  crime,  and 
irresponsible  or  corrupt  politics  met. 

Threats  by  telephone,  ranging  from  warn- 
ings of  libel  suits  to  bodily  harm,  reinforced 
this  advice. 

Driving  to  his  oflloe  one  day,  while  still  in 
Maryland,  Goldberg  tells  about  a  bullet  going 
through  his  windshield  and  out  of  the  left 
window.  He  kept  driving. 

Actually,  Goldberg  had  taken  on  more  than 
any  small  publication  should  be  expected  to 
tackle,  especially  if  lacking  powerful  allies. 
He  bad  good  friends  In  strategic  areas.  These 
dlBcloeures  of  Mb,  however,  now  touched  on 
what  obviously  was  a  cential  nerve  In  the 
whole  operation,  with  Its  International  rami- 
fications. This  state  of  affairs  was  responsible 
for  squeeslng  the  American  society  into  Its 
present  weakened  state  in  the  cold-hot  ( psy- 
chological) war,  and  the  general  lowering  of 
standards  all  across  the  board  In  the  United 
States. 

Powerful  personalities,  or  those  connected 
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with  the  major  corporative  or  other  financial 
Btructurea,  tiaually  shied  away  from  tackling 
anything  of  such  widespread  proportions. 
Only  a  Don  Quixote  would  do  so,  which  Is 
why  we  so  often  depend  on  Don  Quixotes  to 
lead  the  way. 

Tax   WINSJOLLS    B£GtN    TO   WHIU. 

A  precipitous  decline  In  advertising  reve- 
nue followed  his  naming  of  specific  personali- 
ties, and  the  promise  of  further  such  In- 
criminating disclosures  to  come.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  more  than  a  coincidence,  but 
Goldberg  was  too  obsessed  In  his  research 
and  writing  to  do  any  Investigating  so  close 
to  home.  He  aseimied  at  first  It  was  Just  a 
coincidence,  one  of  those  ebbs  In  advertising 
that  come  to  any  publication  periodically. 
He  was  sure  he  could  deal  with  It  later. 

On  July  9,  1969,  Goldberg  appeared  at  his 
office  at  his  usual  time,  about  9 :  30  a.m.  Barely 
an  hour  later,  two  men  briskly  appeared,  and 
introduced  themselves  as  from  the  Bxireau  of 
Deceptive  Practices,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. They  said  they  had  received  some  com- 
plaints, and  want«d  to  go  over  all  his  finan- 
cial records.  Including  circulation  and  adver- 
tising. 

"What  complaints?"  Goldberg  asked,  and 
was  told  there  were  11  of  them.  Further 
questioning  revealed  that  they  were  spread 
over  a  period  of  seven  years. 

"Eleven  complaints  In  seven  years!  Isn't 
that  quite  a  fine  record?"  Goldberg  ex- 
claimed. "But  why  are  you  dropping  In  on  me 
Just  now?"  he  asked,  and  when  they  did  not 
reply,  he  Inquired,  "What  sort  of  complaints 
are  they?" 

"Oh,"  he  was  told,  "you've  run  some  ads 
without  authorization,  or  beyond  contract 
dates,  and  you've  billed  some  subscribers 
after  their  subscriptions  had  lapsed." 

Goldberg  didn't  recall  any  of  this,  but  knew 
well  enough  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  operate 
a  publication  without  some  such  errors.  Ob- 
viously, there  had  to  be  some  other  reason 
for  their  being  assigned  to  this  task  Just  at 
this  time. 

The  two  men — the  shorter  of  the  pair  a 
bit  hesitatingly — began  pouring  through  his 
circulation  and  advertising  fllea.  picking  out 
letters  and  reading  them.  They  obviously 
were  In  search  of  supporting  evidence  for 
whatever  case  they  had  been  Instructed  to 
build  up. 

This  went  on  for  four  hours.  Goldberg 
sought  to  show  his  cooi>eratlvenees  and  the 
openness  of  his  business  transactions  by 
letting  them  dip  Into  his  files  and  Inspect 
his  mall  as  they  wished. 

woao  passed;   lawtes  affxaks 

His  wife,  whose  name  appeared  on  the 
masthead  of  the  paper  as  Barbara  Harloe,  ad- 
vertising director,  was  In  the  office.  Her  hus- 
band had  Instructed  her  that  as  they  had 
nothing  to  hide,  she  should  take  no  action. 
But  as  she  took  all  the  Incoming  phone  calls 
during  the  affair,  she  did  mention  It  to 
friends  who  happened  to  call.  Some  appar- 
ently did  not  take  tt  so  casually. 

About  2.15  p.m..  a  broad-shouldered,  well- 
dressed  man  appeared  and  Introduced  him- 
self as  Bernard  Fensterwald,  Jr.,  lawyer.  He 
had  been  called  by  a  friend  and  told  that  a 
raid  of  some  sort  was  going  on  at  the  office 
of  the  Government  Employees  Exchangee. 
They  had  agreed  that  In  view  of  the  pap>er's 
crusading  reportage,  this  unusual  action 
was  highly  suspect.  So  here  he  was. 

Fensterwald,  who  had  been  a  legislative 
aide  to  the  former  Sen.  Edward  V.  Long,  ex- 
plained his  Interest,  and  offered  his  help, 
which  was  accepted  on  the  spot.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  two  had  met. 

Fensterwald,  dignified  and  In  a  calm  voice, 
turned  to  the  two  agents  and  asked  them 
what  they  were  doing.  On  being  UAd,  be 
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laughed  at  them,  and  said,  "If  that  la  the 
ozily  reason,  you  have  no  right  here,  and 
you  know  It.  If  you  want  to  do  any  further 
searching,  youll  have  to  obtain  a  subpena." 

He  then  added,  "No  Judge,  of  course,  would 
grant  a  search  warrant  on  such  flimsy 
charges,  bo  get  out  of  here  Immediately!" 
They  could  tell  by  his  voice  that  he  was  not 
kidding,  and  they  left  at  once,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

Goldberg  tells,  however,  of  seeing  one  of 
the  two  under  peculiar  circumstances  some 
time  later.  Goldberg  declares  this  man, 
Robert' A.  Smith,  visited  him  In  his  home 
In  Glenelg,  Md.,  and  told  him  he  was  quitting 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  because  he 
had  been  pressured  Into  taking  the  case, 
which  he  found  out  later  was  politically 
motivated.  He  said  he  was  going  back  to 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he  was  taking  a 
post  as  lawyer  on  the  staff  of  the  state's  at- 
torney general.  He  could  not  leave  Washing- 
ton with  clear  conscience  without  unburden- 
ing himself  this  way,  he  is  quoted  as  saying. 

Advertising  collections  continued  slowing 
down  as  never  before,  and  the  Goldbergs  de- 
cided that  some  special  checking  up  was 
called  for.  They  foiind  out  that  various 
agents,  including  the  raiding  party  of  two, 
had  been  systematically  visiting  advertisers 
and  Interrogating  them  in  a  manner  sure  to 
arouse  their  suspicions  concerning  the  paper. 
Some  advertisers  said  they  were  told  that 
payment  of  bills  could  be  held  up  pending 
the  completion  of  some  mysterlouB  investi- 
gation. Naturally,  collections  dropped  pre- 
cipitously. 

Fensterwald  advised  Goldberg  that  this 
was  a  case  of  sheer  pressure  to  force  censor- 
ship upon  the  paper,  failing  which,  to  de- 
stroy it.  Goldberg  wrote  a  detailed  article  in 
the  paper  about  the  raid-like  search  by  the 
two  strange  Investigators. 

DECISTVX  PBXSSURX  18  BT  THX  BANK 

Goldberg  felt  he  held  an  ace  card  In  his 
hand.  During  the  past  20  years,  whenever 
the  need  arose,  he  had  obtained  bank  loans, 
as  customary  with  any  such  enterprise.  These 
always  had  been  moderate  sums,  and  as  they 
always  bad  been  properly  repaid,  he  had 
never  had  any  difficulty  meeting  his  needs.  He 
decided  he  would  take  another  such  loan,  and 
felt  sure  that  with  a  little  personal  attention, 
the  crisis  over  non-payments  would  be  over- 
come. 

Accordingly,  he  walked  over  to  his  bank, 
for  what  he  was  confident  would  be  another 
such  routine  although  infrequent  trans- 
action. This  time  he  came  up  against  a 
vastly  different  reception.  Instead  of  being 
given  a  loan,  he  was  told  the  bank  was  going 
to  call  in  its  outstanding  loans,  which 
amounted  at  most  to  only  (6,000.  He  had 
borrowed  and  paid  back  more  on  previous 
occasions  in  a  completely  routine  manner. 

"Why  are  you  acting  any  differently  now?" 
be  asked,  and  was  told,  "You  are  mixing  up 
too  much  In  the  life  of  the  city." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Goldberg  Inquired. 
He  had  not  anticipated  the  reply : 

"Oh,  the  girl  business."  This  could  refer 
only  to  his  recent  disclosures. 

Unable  to  meet  his  payroll,  or  to  cover  his 
printing  bills,  his  issue  of  Nov.  23,  1969  be- 
came his  last — this  was  the  date  he  was  re- 
buffed by  the  bank;  it  was  the  first  time. 

The  squeeze  play  had  succeeded.  A  crusad- 
ing paper  had  been  liquidated. 

Significantly,  the  definitive  pressure  had 
come  when  he  touched  what  appears  to  be 
the  central  nerve  of  the  octopus  that  also  is 
trying  to  put  the  United  States  into  its  em- 
brace. 

A  number  of  other  strange  episodes  were  to 
come,  but  they  changed  nothing.  A  paper  bad 
been  liquidated  for  coming  upon  a  very  big 
atory,  and  telling  about  it. 
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RUSSIAN  ROULETTE  IS  NOT 
PING-PONQ 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  attention  is  focused  toward  the 
East  and  our  ping-pong  diplomacy  with 
Red  China,  we  must  not  lose  track  of  the 
Russian-roulette  game  continuing  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Sjrndlcated  Columnist  Edith  Kermit 
Roosevelt  points  out  a  Pentagon  study 
which  indicates  that  it  is  not  in  our  inter- 
est to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal,  a  move 
which  is  beneficial  primarily  to  the 
Russians. 

Miss  Roosevelt  notes  the  continuing 
build-up  of  Russian  bases  in  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Asia  in  their  quest  to 
control  the  strategic  Middle  East  cross- 
roads and  asks  why  we  should  help  the 
Russians  in  their  endeavors.  Indeed,  why 
should  we? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  to- 
day Miss  Roosevelt's  excellent  and  infor- 
mative article. 

The  article  follows: 
Russian  Roxnxm  Is  Nor  Pinc-Poko 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — The  Soviet  Union  stands  to 
benefit  greatly  if  State  Department  diplomacy 
succeeds  in  prodding  Egypt  and  Israel  to  en- 
ter into  an  interim  agreement  to  reopen  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Some  months  ago.  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  prepared  a  paper  which  ex- 
plains why  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  free 
world  to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  CNO  document,  then  used  to  brief 
Congressmen  on  the  strategic  significance  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  stated  fiatly: 

"Its  (Suez)  continued  cloexure  for  the  im- 
mediate f  ut\ire  best  serves  the  strategic  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Closure  renders 
Egypt  dependent  upon  the  conservative  Arab 
states  for  replacement  revenues  which  tends 
to  inhibit  somewhat  Middle  East  adventur- 
ism. Moreover,  closure  of  the  Canal  Is  mon 
disadvantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  to 
the  United  States." 

Pentagon  analysts  noted  that  naval  units 
of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  operating  in  the  Indian 
Ocean- Arabian  Sea  travel  some  9,000  miles 
farther  as  a  result  of  the  closure  of  the  Sues 
Canal.  On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  Naval  units 
departing  from  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 
States  must  travel  some  3,600  miles  further. 

In  general,  the  CNO  study  declared,  the 
cost  of  each  delivery  to  North  Vietnam  from 
the  Soviet  Union  averages  about  9.9  million 
dollars  more  with  the  Suez  Canal  closed 
based  on  U.S.  average  worldwide  commercial 
planning  factors.  From  the  Black  Sea  to  Dar 
es  Salaam  in  Tanzania,  the  headquarters  In 
Africa  of  assorted  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
terrorist  organizations  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  governments  of  Rhodwla  and 
Mozambique,  the  average  additional  ooet  per 
shipment  would  be  about  9.7  mlUion. 

The  additional  funds  which  the  U8SB  must 
spend  on  shipping  costs  as  long  as  the  Sues 
Canal  remains  closed  means  that  it  has  that 
much  lees  money  to  spend  for  military  ven- 
tures or  to  finance  the  subveivlon  of  n<M 
World  govemmenta. 

Furthermore,  as  the  naval  study  points 
out,  opening  the  Suez  Canal  would  provide 
this  Soviets  with  a  short  direct  route  and 
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rapid  access  to  the  much  needed  Middle  East 
oil  and  easy  access  to  the  Indian  ocean  from 
the  Mediterranean  area.  The  CNO  paper  de- 
clared: 

"Closure  of  the  Canal  relocates  the  strategic 
key  to  control  of  the  Western  Indian  Ocean 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
m  South  Africa,  an  area  not  yet  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  exploitation." 

If  the  Suez  Canal  Is  reopened,  Moscow 
hopes  to  reestablish  and  take  over  Britain's 
old  route  from  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  across  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the 
Indian  subcontinent. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  step,  the  Soviets 
axe  developing  a  network  of  harbor  facilities 
at  Mauritius,  Aden,  Hodeida  in  Yemen  and 
Berbera  in  the  Republic  of  Somalia.  In  Mau- 
ritius, the  Soviet  Union  already  operates  a 
permanent  space  tracking  station  for  its 
space  program.  There  is  also  Soviet  naval 
presence  on  the  Island  of  Socotra  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  south  of  Arabia. 

Two  years  ago  the  Soviets  achieved  a  foot- 
bold  on  the  Republic  of  Somalia  on  the  E^t 
African  Coast  by  giving  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  military  council  that  seized 
power  that  year. 

Sudan,  which  dominates  the  Red  Sea  ap- 
proaches to  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  another 
target  of  the  Soviet  drive.  Soviet  arms  and 
advisers  are  being  sent  to  the  leftist  military 
regime  that  seized  control  two  years  ago. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  leftist  Ceylonese 
Prime  Minister  Mrs.  Slrlmavo  B&ndaranaike 
asked  for  help  to  counter  an  Insurrection  by 
Maoist  students,  Moscow  sent  six  MIG  fighter 
planes,  two  helicopters  and  20  armored  cars. 
This  enabled  the  Soviets  to  establish  their 
first  military  Installations  in  non-Communist 
Asia. 

Moscow  is  reportedly  seeking  naval  facili- 
ties on  India's  Andaman  and  Nicober  islands 
and  at  the  submarine  base  which  the  Soviets 
are  helping  the  Indians  to  build  at  Vlshak- 
hapatnam  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  additlcm 
to  large-scale  economic  aid,  the  USSR  is 
Increasing  Its  leverage  in  India  with  a  billion 
dollars  In  military  assistance. 

Moscow's  buildup  Is  not  only  aimed  at 
coimtering  Peking's  Infiuence  In  Africa  and 
South  Asia  but  also  has  the  objective  of 
countering  the  nuclear  threat  created  by 
U.S.  submarines  in  the  Arabian  Sea, 
equipped  with  Polaris  and  Poseidon  missiles. 
In  a  House  sp)eech  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
Rep.  Roman  C.  Puclnskl  (D-m.),  who  has 
made  several  fact  finding  trips  to  the  Middle 
East,  summed  it  up  in  these  words : 

"If  the  Russians  gain  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal  in  an  area  that  Is  a  cross  roads,  they 
would  be  able  to  outfiank  Europe  as  well  as 
Asia,  and  follow  through  with  major  moves  in 
the  Par  East." 

Why  should  we  help  them  do  it? 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  TO  HOMEOWN- 
ERS FOR  PROPERTY  REPAIRS 
AND    IMPROVEMENTS 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  giving  tax  deduc- 
tions to  homeovmers  who  undertake 
property  repairs  and  improvements. 

My  bill  would  allow  up  to  $1,000  per 
taxable  year  In  deductions  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  normal  repair  and  im- 
provement of  a  homeowner's  principal 
place  of  residence.  Another  provision  of 
tiie  bill  would  reduce  the  amortization 
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period  for  rental  properties  and  encour- 
age landlords  to  mainttiin  such  premises 
in  better  condition. 

I  am  sure  that  although  the  initial 
result  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  be 
to  reduce  revenues,  that  the  longrim  ef- 
fects would  be  to  provide  a  stimulus  to 
our  economy,  help  to  clean  up  our 
neighborhoods,  and  bring  more  business 
to  those  enterprises  that  are  in  the  field 
of  home  repairs  and  improvements.  This 
should,  in  my  opinion,  offset  any  initial 
revenue  losses. 

President  Nixon  has  now  set  about 
providing  stimuU  to  our  econcxny 
through  his  job  development  tax  credit 
and  removal  of  the  excise  tax  on  autos. 
My  bill,  I  believe,  will  also  help  to  carry 
out  the  aims  of  this  program. 

Our  homeowners  need  a  break;  the 
costs  of  home  repair  have  spiraled  re- 
cently, and  this  together  with  the  slow- 
down in  the  economy  has  caused  people 
to  put  off  the  many  necessary  repairs 
and  improvements  that  help  a  neighbor- 
hood maintain  its  property  values  and 
prevents  deterioration.  Assisting  these 
individuals  provides  benefits  for  all.  I 
urge  that  hearings  begin  on  this  as  soon 
as  possible  and  that  it  be  enacted  by  the 
92d  Congress. 

Thank  you. 


A  FLEXIBLE,  ECONOMICAL,  ACCES- 
SIBLE, AND  RIGOROUS  UNIVER- 
SITY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, Dr.  Wlllard  L.  Boyd,  president  of 
the  University  of  Iowa,  addressed  his 
faculty. 

His  remarks  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  the  entire  higher  education  com- 
munity. 

He  forthrightly  speaks  about  the  chal- 
lenges and  problems  faced  by  higher 
education  today. 

What  is  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  is 
his  emphasis  on  the  point  that  the  pri- 
mary obligation  of  the  university  is  to 
the  student. 

The  address  follows : 

A  FUEXIBLE,  Economical,  Accessibue  and 

RiOOROTTB    UNIVEKSITT 

We  now  commence  a  second  biennlum  of 
austerity.  We  must  do  so  with  resolution  not 
resignation,  with  commitment  not  complaint. 
During  this  biennlum  we  must  strive  to  un- 
derstand ourselves  better  and  to  help  others 
imderstand  us  better. 

We  will  differ  among  ourselves  as  to  how 
we  can  use  our  scarce  resources  best.  Many 
will  argue  that  we  cannot  afford  to  move 
ahead  and  that  preservation  of  the  status 
quo  is  synonymous  with  quality.  Such  a  pos- 
ture Is  In  fact  the  very  antithesis  of  the  in- 
tellectual process.  No  intellectual  status  quo 
can  be  maintained.  To  Ignore  the  future  is  to 
incite  to  revolution.  No  Individual,  no  insti- 
tution, no  society  can  be  satisfied  with  Itself 
if  it  is  to  survive.  We  must  be  as  wUling  to 
accept  change  for  ourselves  as  we  are  willing 
to  advocate  tt  for  others. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties  which 
limited  budgets  place  on  our  ability  to  cope 
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with  the  future.  Changes  and  improvements 
must  be  made  out  of  existing  as  weU  aa  new 
funds. 

The  Univnsity,  the  Board  of  Regents,  and 
the  General  Assembly  agree  that  periodic  in- 
ternal review  is  essentlj^  to  the  vitality  of 
the  institution.  We  must  accept  this  chal- 
lenge to  review  ourselves.  As  questioning 
scholars  we  acknowledge  that  no  college,  no 
department,  no  program  and  no  degree  is 
eternally  vaUd.  Forthright  reviews  will  rec- 
ommend elimination,  modifloation,  or  re- 
organiaatlon  in  some  coses. 

In  determining  oovu-ses  of  action  we  must 
be  cognizant  of  past  and  present  verities  and 
we  must  not  overly  respond  to  the  immediate 
future  to  the  detriment  of  future  decades. 
Fundamentally,  teaching  and  research  are 
the  mission  of  The  University  of  Iowa.  We 
not  only  must  disseminate  knowledge;  we 
also  must  create  It.  The  University  of  Iowa 
is  committed  to  undergraduate,  professional, 
graduate  and  continuing  education.  Our  pri- 
mary obligation  U  to  students. 

With  this  mission  in  mind,  new  courses  of 
action  must  be  selected  after  thorough  re- 
view. To  aid  in  such  review,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  improving  and  consolidating  our 
internal  Information  system  to  secure  objec- 
tive data  about  all  a^ects  of  the  University. 
Nevertheless,  data  do  not  make  declsiona. 
People  make  Judgments  based  on  data.  We 
must  not  sterilize  the  University  by  sub- 
servience to  rigidly  applied  formulae  based 
on  computer  printouts. 

To  use  all  of  our  financial  resources  most 
effectively,  it  is  essential  to  accelerate  the 
integration  of  capital  and  operating  budget 
planning  of  funds  from  all  sources.  For  ex- 
ample, all  dedsions  on  remodeling  priorities 
are  as  Important  as  new  building  priority 
decisions  especially  In  a  biennlum  when  state 
academic  capital  funds  are  limited  to  re- 
modeling and  federal  construction  funds  are 
shrinking. 

Even  though  capital  funds  are  restricted, 
long  range  campus  physical  planning  remains 
of  vital  concern.  Small  decisions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  which  wUl  have  an  impact 
on  the  nature  of  the  camptis.  Moreover,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  future  generations  to 
develop  the  opportunities  afforded  to  us  for 
them  by  urban  renewal. 

In  approaching  campus  planning  I  con- 
tinue to  assert  that  we  must  be  a  true  Uni- 
versity stnd  not  simply  a  collection  of  de- 
partments and  colleges  held  together  by  a 
single  state  appropriation.  Iowa  is  distinc- 
tive In  a  time  of  multluniverslties.  Not  only 
are  all  of  its  college  physically  present  on 
one  campus,  but  they  are  also  Intellectually 
present.  The  core  of  the  University  is  arts 
and  sciences  surrounded  by  well  integrated 
professional  colleges.  As  the  campus  moves 
westward,  the  river  becomes  the  physical 
center  of  our  planning.  The  Grand  Avenue 
Residence  Halls  students,  along  with  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  in  the  fields  of 
health,  law  and  the  fine  arts  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  University.  The  environ- 
ment demands  the  elimination  of  substan- 
tial automobile  traffic  and  storage  from  the 
center  of  the  campus.  With  the  river  as  its 
mall,  we  can  keep  the  University  together 
physically  and  Intellectually.  In  the  siting 
and  planning  of  new  buildings  and  remodel- 
ing projects,  we  should  be  particularly  con- 
cerned with  overall  concepts  of  undergradu- 
ate and  Unlverslty-wlde  education  and  not 
limit  our  horizons  solely  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual departments  and  colleges. 

Academic  planning  must  precede  campus 
physical  planning.  Through  Internal  review 
we  will  come  to  know  ourselves  better.  We 
will  learn  more  about  our  frustrations,  but 
we  shall  certainly  learn  more  about  our  as- 
pirations also.  We  must  find  ways  to  imple- 
ment some  of  these  aspirations.  In  a  time  of 
slowed  economic  growth  and  major  social 
changes,  education  must  be  fiexlble,  econom- 
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leal,  accessible,  and  rigorous.  These  general 
criteria  can  be  reduced  to  specifics. 

1.  Flexible  Education.  Iowa  students  are  no 
longer  the  homogeneous  group  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Moreover,  in  their  lifetimes  they  will 
face  more  diverse  problems  than  prior  gen- 
erations. Taken  together  these  facts  mean 
that  the  educational  needs  of  our  students 
are  expanding  rapidly.  More  needs  require 
more  flexibility. 

Our  faculty  and  students  have  new  Idees 
about  how  to  meet  these  needs.  Their  sug- 
gestions frequently  affront  tradition  and 
violate  existing  patterns  of  organization.  Let 
us  not,  however,  view  their  suggestions  so 
much  as  threats  to  collegiate  and  depart- 
mental autonomy  as  opportunities  for  us  to 
woric  together  as  a  university  to  meet  the 
changing  and  multiple  needs  of  our  students. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  think  through  exist- 
ing Inter-relatlonshlps  In  a  time  of  scarce 
resources  to  satisfy  these  needs.  In  doing 
so  we  must  re-ldentlfy  cores  of  academic  In- 
terest and  promote  exchange  among  them. 

In  the  company  of  academic  concerns 
which  merit  our  attention  during  the  com- 
ing year  are: 

a.  Recommendatioru  of  the  University 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  and  Profes- 
sional Edtication.  This  committee  was  estab- 
lished In  March,  1970,  to  examine  ways  in 
which  the  University  can  work  more  effec- 
tively to  advance  Interdisciplinary  studies. 
Originally  concerned  with  undergraduate  in- 
tercollegiate cooperation,  It  has  been  ex- 
panded to  Include  representatives  from  all 
the  professional  colleges.  The  Committee 
shares  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  Imagina- 
tive and  dedicated  efforts  of  the  colleges  to 
provide  their  students  with  more  and  better 
academic  options.  Furthermore,  we  are  agreed 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  currlcu- 
lar  matters  Is  collegiate. 

Nevertheless,  the  Committee  and  I  are 
anxious  to  assure  students  access  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  entire  University.  One  pKwslble 
method  of  accomplishing  this  Is  a  University 
College  which  could  admit  students  who  seek 
functional,  ad  hoc,  or  pilot  majors.  Stu- 
dents would  be  able  to  take  courses  offered 
throughout  the  University.  Another  varia- 
tion of  a  University  College  might  be  a  credit 
awarding  unit  which  engages  a  limited  num- 
ber of  faculty  members  each  year  for  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  offer  interdisciplinary 
problem -centered  courses  and  seminars. 
Credits  earned  in  the  University  College 
would  then  be  acceptable  at  the  discretion 
of  Individual  departments  and  colleges. 

Attention  Is  also  being  given  to  expand- 
ing the  educational  role  of  the  residence 
halls.  The  Committee  expects  to  make  a  re- 
port this  fall,  and  I  am  confident  that  Its  pro- 
posals win  merit  our  consideration 

b.  Recommendations  of  the  Environmpntal 
Curriculum  and  Research  Development  Com- 
mittees. In  January,  1970.  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  for  Educational  Development 
and  Research  was  requested  to  develop  an  en- 
vironmental clearing  house  for  teaching  and 
research  Ideas  related  to  the  environment. 
Two  faculty-student  committees  were  formed 
to  consider  environmental  curriculum  In  one 
case  and  environmental  research  In  the  other. 
These  committees  reported  on  August  1.  1971. 
and  their  full  report  will  be  distributed  for 
Universlty-wlde  discussion. 

Quite  properly  these  Committees  cite  the 
necessity  of  active  University  concern  with 
the  environment.  Among  the  significant  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committees  is  the 
proposal  that  The  University  of  Iowa  estab- 
lish a  Center  for  Environmental  Studies.  The 
purpose  of  the  Center  would  be  to  serve  as 
an  integrating  force  for  the  multi-discip- 
linary approach  which  environmental  stu- 
dies require.  A  full-time  director  la  contem- 
plated,   and   Initially   four   of   our   present 
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faculty  would  be  given  part-time  assign- 
ments In  the  Center.  To  carry  out  Its  work 
In  conjunction  with  existing  faculty  and  de- 
partments, the  Center  would  be  organized 
with  Divisions  of  Ecology,  Engineering  and 
Health  Sciences,  and  Planning  and  Public 
Policy  Studies. 

In  addition  to  the  Center,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  University  establish  a  five- 
year  interdisciplinary  program  in  environ- 
mental studies  culminating  In  a  Master's  de- 
gree. 

Another  proposal  of  the  Environment 
Committees  Is  the  creation  of  a  campus 
group  to  monitor  the  effect  of  Unlveristy  ac- 
tivities on  the  Immediate  community.  Por 
example,  such  a  group  would  evaluate  the 
impact  on  the  environment  of  emissions 
from  the  power  generation  system,  solid 
waste  disp>osal,  campus  traffic  plans,  and 
river  bank  development. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  report  made  by 
the  Environmental  Committees  and  the 
urgency  of  the  problems  Involved  demand 
that  we  evaluate  their  proposals  with  dis- 
patch. 

c.  Recommendations  From  Within  the  Col- 
leges and  Departmrnts.  In  this  University, 
educational  decisions  are  collegiate,  depart- 
mental, and  individual.  The  quality  of  pro- 
grams depends  on  the  Individual  teacher. 
The  colleges,  departments,  and  Individual 
faculty  members  already  have  demonstrated 
vision  by  the  significant  alterations  being 
made  in  their  areas.  The  Interdisciplinary 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  earlier  times  at 
Iowa  which  gave  rise  to  work  in  speech 
pathology,  the  performing  arts,  and  religion 
manifests  itself  today  in  such  areas  as  com- 
munications, urb«in  studies,  mixed  media, 
Afro-American  studies  and  our  concern  with 
courses  relating  to  women  and  to  human 
rights. 

The  faculty  Is  open  minded.  As  teachers, 
all  of  us  recognize  that  sound  education  in- 
volves the  untried  as  well  as  the  tried.  The 
study  of  new  or  different  subject  matter  or 
the  use  of  new  or  different  methods  of  In- 
struction is  neither  an  excuse,  nor  a  re- 
quest, for  lower  standards  Quite  the  con- 
trary, they  can  frequently  be  more  demand- 
ing of  us  than  the  old  and  familiar. 

Greater  flexibility  and  change  cost  money. 
Since  we  are  hard  pressed  for  money,  logic 
calls  for  maintaining  the  status  quo  and  an 
indefinite  postponement  of  new  ways.  But 
many  of  you  are  not  blindly  logical  and  In 
the  presence  of  scarcity  have  argued  that  to 
treat  the  1971-73  budget  as  a  status  quo 
budget  would  sap  the  University  of  Its  vital- 
ity. As  a  consequence,  we  have  sought  to 
build  a  forward  looking  biennial  budget 
which  meets  changing  priorities  by  coupling 
the  Increment  in  legislative  appropriations 
with  a  reallocation  of  b^r  of  the  existing 
University  budget.  By  doing  so  we  view  the 
University  budget  as  an  oppyortunity  to  meet 
the  future  and  not  merely  preserve  the  past. 

Our  fiscal  plight  remains  diflBcult,  how- 
ever. New  ways  can  be  financed  in  part 
through  further  reallocation  of  funds,  volun- 
tary reassignment  of  faculty  to  new  ven- 
tures, further  economies  in  operations,  addi- 
tional private  and  federal  support,  continu- 
ation of  University  support  of  Instruction 
and  research  grant  programs,  and  the  newly 
established  University  Development  Fund. 

The  concept  of  a  University  Development 
Fund  emerged  from  faculty  discussions  last 
spring  about  budgetary  priorities.  In  general 
the  I^nd  should  be  used  to  launch  group 
proposals  of  the  nature  I  have  been  describ- 
ing. Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Devel- 
opment Fund,  other  sources  will  also  have 
to  be  relied  upon  to  implement  portions  of 
these  proposals.  Grants  will  be  awarded  after 
review  of  documented  proposals  The  Faculty 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  be  consulted 
about  the  manner  In  which  the  Development 
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Funds  win  be  diabursed  and  the  need  to  ex- 
pand Its  funding  in  subsequent  years. 

a.  EcoTiomical  Education.  Historically,  the 
University  of  Iowa  has  not  been  so  well  sup- 
pwrted  that  It  could  afford  Inefficiency.  Dur- 
ing the  past  blennlum  efforts  have  been  in- 
tensified to  make  our  operations  more  eco- 
nomical. Attention  has  been  given  to  small 
as  well  as  large  matters  In  order  to  free 
funds  for  more  pressing  needs.  In  the  com- 
ing blennlum  we  will  continue  to  strive  for 
greater  efficiencies.  In  doing  so  we  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  state's  fiscal  con- 
dition limits  Ita  direct  and  Indirect  support 
of  all  public  and  private  poet  high  school 
education,  and  that,  therefore.  If  programs 
appropriate  to  our  mission  are  eliminated  or 
curtailed  at  The  University  of  Iowa  they  will 
not  then  be  reintroduced  or  exp>anded  In 
other  Institutions  at  state  expense.  Because 
we  have  operated  programs  economically,  the 
issue  Is  not  whether  The  University  of  Iowa 
should  continue  them  but  whether  the  pro- 
grams can  be  afforded  by  the  State  of  Iowa. 

In  reviewing  our  efforts  we  need  to  con- 
sider a  variety  of  factors.  Some  of  them 
are: 

a.  Enrollment.  In  recent  years  The  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  has  sought  to  control  its  en- 
rollment. It  has  done  so  In  recognition  of 
the  joint  responsibility  It  baa  with  the  other 
Regent  Institutions,  the  private  colleges,  and 
the  community  colleges  to  provide  a  greater 
variety  of  educational  opportunities  to  a 
larger  and  more  diversified  group  of  stu- 
dents. We  are  predicting  a  much  slower  rate 
of  enrollment  growth  in  the  70's  than  oc- 
curred in  the  60's.  The  bulk  of  this  growth 
will  be  in  professionally  oriented  curricula 
of  both  the  pre-  and  post-baccalaureate 
colleges  of  the  University.  Unfortunately, 
these   are  all   expensive  programs. 

Long  l>efore  cries  of  surplus  arose,  we  re- 
duced the  rate  of  Increase  In  the  Graduate 
College.  As  a  consequence  the  percentage  of 
our  enrollment  at  the  graduate  level  remains 
approximately  the  same  today  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  Issue  of  surplus  and  shortage  of 
graduates  in  all  fields  and  at  all  levels  of 
of  preparation  is  more  easily  discussed  in 
the  abstract  than  in  reality.  The  University 
has  the  obligation  to  face  the  issue  in  depth 
and  not  add  and  drop  programs  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  employment  figures.  Indeed, 
these  figures  vary  and  are  Interpreted  dif- 
ferently by  different  people.  For  example,  our 
experience  in  placing  Ph.D's  in  1971  has  been 
good. 

Educational  decisions  about  contraction 
and  expansion  of  programs  are  complicated 
by  the  rapidity  of  social  and  economic 
change.  Yesterday's  shortage  may  be  today's 
surplus  and  again  tomorrow's  shortage.  The 
unpredictability  of  the  future  argues  for  a 
more  general  educational  process  and  one 
which  continues  through  life.  Thus,  a  sur- 
plus In  a  subspeclallty  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  surplus  within  the  more  general 
speciality.  At  Iowa  we  are  attempting  to 
meet  the  shortages  which  now  exist  In  the 
health  and  biological  sciences  through  in- 
creased enrollments  and  new  curricula.  Con- 
currently, we  are  mindful  that  there  are  in- 
dications of  an  abundance  of  physical  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  Even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  nation's  agenda  for  progress, 
however.  Indicates  that  today's  over  supply 
may  rapidly  become  tomorrow's  need.  One 
of  the  major  Items  on  this  agenda  is  en- 
vironment which  includes  such  problems 
as  pollution,  transportation,  and  housing. 
We  wlU  need  theoretlctkl  and  applied  physi- 
cal scientists  to  help  solve  these  problems. 
Other  emerging  needs  call  for  engineers  and 
physical  scientists.  The  question  then  Is  not 
whether  we  should  prepare  them  but  rather 
how  we  should  do  so  and  how  we  should 
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organize  to  do  so.  Like  the  biological  scien- 
tists at  Iowa,  the  engineers  and  physical 
scientists  will  have  to  develop  new  cur- 
ricula and  new  academic  frameworks  to  meet 
their  and  our  future. 

As  evidenced  by  these  illustrations,  the 
University  must  view  programs  and  en- 
rollments from  a  long  range  perspec- 
tive and  not  merely  react  to  immediate 
circumstances. 

b.  Less  Time.  In  recent  years,  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  making  progress  in  shortening 
the  time  required  for  degrees.  That  trend 
should  be  accelerated  because  of  its  economic 
and  educational  soundness.  Furthermore, 
young  people  who  now  reach  their  electoral 
majority  at  eighteen  are  even  more  anxious 
to  shorten  their  period  of  continuous  educa- 
tion and  have  more  varied  experiences  while 
young. 

In  economic  terms,  more  students  can  be 
served  by  reduction  In  the  time  required  for 
a  degree.  A  better  education  can  also  be  pro- 
vided if  we  do  not  pursue  the  Impossible  task 
of  stuffing  all  available  Information  about 
the  field  into  the  student.  The  movement  in 
the  1950's  and  1960's  toward  longer  curricula 
was  due  to  the  knowledge  explosion  and  the 
perceived  need  to  cover  the  whole  subject. 
Continuing  expansion  of  knowledge  makes 
this  an  impossibility.  We  now  recognize  that 
we  will  never  be  able  to  teach  a  student  ev- 
erything about  a  subject.  "Hie  purpose  of  the 
classroom  should  be  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  student  to  analyze.  To  develop  that  ana- 
lytical ability,  the  student  must  have  some 
familiarity  with  a  core  of  knowledge,  but  he 
need  not  know  all  about  the  subject.  By 
stressing  the  analytical  process  the  student  is 
more  able  to  generalize,  transfer,  and  apply 
the  problem  solving  process  to  changes  in  the 
field  and  new  information  can  be  secured 
through  continuing  education  programs. 

To  be  more  specific,  can  we  not  reduce  the 
credit  hours  required  for  the  B.A.  to  three 
years?  The  level  of  high  school  work  has  ad- 
vanced so  that  there  is  greater  likelihood  of 
repetition  between  late  high  school  and  early 
college  studies.  High  school  college  prepara- 
tory work  should  be  expanded  so  that  such 
requirements  as  language  can  be  satisfied  be- 
fore college.  At  the  other  end  of  the  bache- 
lor's continuum,  might  it  not  also  be  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  bachelor's  degree  with 
the  master  of  business  administration  or  the 
master  of  arts  in  teaching  for  a  four-year 
program? 

National  discussions  suggest  that  the  total 
time  devoted  to  medical  education  can  be  re- 
duced to  nine  years  with  three  years  devoted 
to  pre-medicine,  three  to  medicine,  and  three 
to  residency.  The  adoption  of  this  time  frame 
at  Iowa  along  with  the  current  Dental  Col- 
lege exi>erlment  of  three  years  of  pre-dentls- 
try  might  also  make  sensible  the  establish- 
ment of  a  human  biology  core  to  be  taken  by 
all  students  preparing  for  the  health  profes- 
sions. A  reduction  In  the  time  required  for 
Law  is  now  being  advocated  nationally,  and 
the  Iowa  Law  faculty  and  profession  ought 
not  to  shy  away  from  being  the  first  to  Im- 
plement such  a  reduction. 

Similarly,  the  time  required  for  all  de- 
grees should  be  carefully  explored  by  each 
of  the  colleges  of  the  University. 

c.  Faculty  Instructional  Loads.  Students, 
the  public,  and  indeed  some  faculty  cite  an 
Increase  In  faculty  instructional  loads  as 
one  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  doing 
more  within  a  limited  budget.  Loads  are  the 
proper  subject  of  Internal  review,  but  a  sub- 
ject which  cannot  legitimately  be  reduced 
simply  to  the  Issue  of  classroom  contact 
hours. 

If  society  Is  to  advance  and  instruction 
Improve,  research  must  remain  one  of  the 
central  purposes  of  the  University.  Society 
needs  new  Ideas  and  we  need  to  convey  them 
to  a  great  variety  of  students  through  class- 
rooms and  publications,  before  and  after 
graduation,  on  or  off  the  campus,  with  or 
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without  credit,  formally  and  Informally.  The 
Issue  Is  a  university  Is  not  teaching  versus 
research;  it  Is  the  proper  balance  between 
the  two. 

Granting  the  Importance  of  research,  some 
ask  If  it  is  necessary  for  all  University  faculty 
members  to  engage  actively  In  scholarship. 
Experience  Indicates  that  the  energetic  and 
able  faculty  member  can  be  both  a  good 
teacher  and  a  good  scholar.  The  roles  are  not 
incompatible.  Since  methods  of  inquiry  are 
emphasized  in  advanced  study,  research  be- 
comes an  Invaluable  means  of  instruction 
To  assure  quality  Instruction,  it  is  critical 
that  the  faculty  be  constantly  updated,  and 
this  Is  accomplished  largely  through  con- 
tinuing research  or  creative  work.  Because 
we  expect  all  faculty  to  be  able  to  teach  ad- 
vanced and  professional  students  as  well  as 
beginning  students,  it  becomes  imperative 
that  all  maintain  and  Improve  scholarly 
competence. 

Many  accept  this  reasoning  but  go  on  to 
ask  If  we  are  preserving  the  proper  balance 
between  teaching  and  research.  They  ask  If 
we  are  in  fact  favoring  research  over  Instruc- 
tion. Clearly  our  Intention  and  policy  Is  not 
to  do  so.  If  we  are  doing  so.  we  should  rectify 
this.  At  the  same  time  we  must  clarify  that  a 
teaching  load  cannot  be  measured  solely  In 
terms  of  contact  hours  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity. The  faculty  member  who  teaches 
several  hundreds  of  students  each  week  in 
a  large  class  will  devote  many  hours  outside 
of  the  classroom  to  the  preparation  of  new 
and  review  of  older  materials,  counseling, 
construction  and  grading  of  examinations. 
and  post  class  questioning.  As  the  level  ol 
instruction  increases,  the  need  for  more  in- 
dividualized Instruction  increases;  yet  while 
the  number  of  contact  hours  Increases,  the 
number  of  students  being  served  decreases. 
Given  the  diversity  of  the  subject  matter 
taught  within  the  University,  we  must  re- 
member that  quality  methods  of  Instruction 
must  vary  from  area  to  area  and  within 
areas  according  to  level  of  study. 

Both  faculty  and  administration  share  the 
common  objective  of  stressing  and  improving 
Instruction  and  to  that  end  are  anxious  to 
review  continually  our  instructional  effort  to 
be  sure  that  we  place  students  first.  Each 
department  and  college  bears  this  obligation. 
By  such  revlevre  we  can  Improve  our  instruc- 
tional efforts  and  more  efficiently  utilize  our 
limited  financial  resources. 

d.  Course  Reduction.  The  same  reasons 
which  justify  a  reduction  In  the  time  re- 
quired to  complete  degrees  also  justify  a 
reduction  In  the  number  of  courses  taught. 
Elaborate  course  sequences  and  coverage  of 
all  the  presently  available  Information  In  a 
field  will  not  prepare  students  adequately  for 
a  world  in  which  information  quickly  be- 
comes obsolete.  The  reduction  of  time  re- 
quired for  degrees  will  reduce  the  number  of 
courses  taught.  We  can  further  reduce  the 
number  of  courses  If  we  pursue  a  more  gen- 
eralized core  approach  to  a  particular  area 
and  postpone  specialization  to  advanced  or 
continuing  study  or  even  to  job  experience. 

To  a  limited  degree  we  can  also  reduce  the 
courses  needed  by  giving  credit  for  experience 
gained  outside  the  classroom  if  the  expe- 
rience can  be  evaluated  effectively.  One 
excellent  way  of  achieving  this  Is  credit  by 
examination. 

Class  size  Is  also  an  appropriate  matter  to 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  to  offer 
a  course.  This  measure  must  not  be  over- 
estimated because  students  at  all  levels  need 
individualized  attention  If  they  are  to  master 
complex  material.  If  they  are  to  be  motivated, 
and  If  they  are  to  regard  themselves  as  per- 
sons and  not  social   security   numbers. 

e.  Instructional  Tools.  Much  Is  said  today 
about  the  need  to  make  more  extensive  use 
of  educational  tools  such  as  the  library,  the 
computer,  television,  radio,  and  audio-visual 
materials.  My  experience,  however,  Is  that 
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these  tools  Increase  rather  than  decrease  the 
cost  of  Instruction.  This  Is  so  because  they 
are  not  designed  to  eliminate  the  teacher 
but  to  augment  and  Individualize  instruc- 
tion. Even  If  they  could  eliminate  the 
teacher,  they  are  expensive  methods  of  In- 
struction. Notwithstanding  the  expense  we 
must  reassess  our  priorities  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  improving  instruction  by  utilizing 
these  resources.  Our  problems  In  financing 
them  are  acute. 

This  year  we  open  an  addition  to  the  main 
library  which  will  double  the  capacity  of  that 
library.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find  funds  to  add  to  the  library  staff  or 
acquisition  budget.  We  must  absorb  this 
physical  expansion,  along  with  the  new 
Music  and  Health  Science  Libraries,  within 
a  static  library  budget. 

Another  pressing  problem  is  the  use  of  the 
computer  for  instruction.  Budgetary  strin- 
gencies and  Infiation  are  restricting  the 
Computer  Center's  activities  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Center  should  be  able  to  provide 
even  greater  service  by  a  move  to  the  new 
Llndqulst  Building.  It  is  essential  that  we 
find  a  way  to  fund  greater  Instructional  use 
of  the  computer. 

The  Audio-Visual  Center  is  also  In  fiscal 
trouble  and  cannot  provide  needed  instruc- 
tional service. 

I  cite  these  tools  because  of  their  critical 
Importance  to  improved  Instruction.  While 
all  of  these  units  strive  heroically  to  be 
more  efficient.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
find  additional  funds  for  them.  In  short,  fur- 
ther reallocations  within  the  existing  budget 
will  be  required  to  provide  us  ample  access 
to  these  tools. 

3.  Accessible  Education.  We  must  seek  to 
make  the  University's  programs  more  accessi- 
ble. The  1971-72  budget  U  designed  to  do  so. 
Through  reallocation  a  tuition  increase  has 
been  avoidd.  Moreover,  additional  funds  have 
been  budgeted  for  student  financled  aid. 

The  new  budget  also  provides  more  support 
for  the  Educational  Opportunity  Program. 
The  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  make  the 
University  more  accessible  to  low  Income  and 
minority  students.  We  also  continue  to  take 
affirmative  action  at  the  University  and  Re- 
gional level  to  Increase  the  number  of  mi- 
nority faculty  and  staff  members  and  to  as- 
sure that  we  transact  our  business  with 
firms  which  also  engage  In  affirmative  action 
programs  to  diversify  their  employees. 

We  must  make  similar  efforts  to  make  the 
University  more  accessible  to  women  and 
part-time  students  of  all  ages. 

The  University  of  Iowa  has  long  been  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  women.  This  was  among  the  first 
public  universities  in  the  United  States  to 
admit  women  as  students.  PaUtire  to  include 
women  fully  In  society  results  In  a  waste  of 
human  resources  and  conflicts  with  funda- 
mental concepts  of  human  rights.  Societal 
barriers  have  tended  to  discourage  or  pre- 
clude women  from  participating  fully  in  the 
opportunities  presented  by  American  life.  It 
Is  not  enough  simply  to  reiterate  a  well  es- 
tablished goal  that  equal  opportunity  for 
women  should  pervade  all  aspects  of  Uni- 
versity programs  and  practices.  We  must  also 
take  affirmative  action  to  achieve  this  goal. 
Affirmative  action  means  we  must  make 
efforts  to  provide  and  to  communicate  to 
women  opportunities  In  all  parts  of  the 
University  community.  To  this  end  we  must 
assure  that  our  recruitment  processes  follow 
channels  likely  to  discover  qualified  women. 
Unnecessary  or  artlflclal  barriers  to  the  ma- 
triculation or  employment  of  women  should 
be  eliminated. 

E^ential  to  the  expansion  of  educational 
opportunities  for  women  Is  the  encourage- 
ment of  part-time  study  for  students  of  all 
ages  and  income  levels.  This  continuing  ed- 
ucatl;n  can  take  many  forms  and  is  an  In- 
dispensable element  of  equal  opportunity  and 
contemporary  education. 
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One  such  form  la  the  new  Saturdajr  Class 
Program  which  receives  partial  support  In 
this  year's  budget.  This  Is  a  new  program  of 
flexible  scheduling  of  courses  to  meet  the 
needs  and  Interests  of  part-time  students. 
Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  a 
degree  program  may  take  these  couises  for 
regular  residence  credit.  Others  may  prefer 
not  to  seek  admission  to  a  degree  program. 
Some  courses  may  be  offered  which  carry  no 
credit.  Plezibility  is  the  goal  m  scheduling 
and  In  enrollment  procedures.  Special  evalua- 
tion and  counseling  services  will  be  provided. 

Another  method  of  making  the  University 
more  accessible  Is  the  so-called  "University 
Without  Walls"  or  aztemal  degree  concept. 
Elements  of  this  approach  are  well  known  to 
higher  education.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  cor- 
respondence study  The  University  of  Iowa 
has  long  been  a  leader,  and  more  recently 
the  College  of  Engineering  has  made  Its  of- 
ferings available  to  the  individual  off-campus 
student  through  a  comprehensive  "Ouided 
Self  Study  Program".  In  this  same  vein  the 
Extension  Divisions  of  the  Regents  Univer- 
sities have  been  exploring  the  feasibility  of  a 
Jointly  offered  Bachelor  of  Liberal  Studies 
similar  to  that  offered  by  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  This  program  would  enable  a 
student  to  secure  a  degree  primarily  through 
Independent  study  with  only  i  minimal  re- 
quirement of  on-campus  work. 

In  order  to  meet  an  accelerating  need  for 
continuing  part-time  education,  I  have  re- 
quested the  I»rovo8t  to  examine  with  the  col- 
leges, the  Extension  Division,  and  our  fellow 
Regent  Institutions  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomic way  of  doing  so. 

To  make  the  University  more  accessible 
wUl  require  more  money.  Even  with  r»allo- 
catlon  of  existing  funds  and  greater  effi- 
ciencies, poet  high  school  education  cannot 
meet  the  IncreMing  demands  on  It  without 
substantial  Infxislon  of  new  funds.  In  a  time 
of  national  fiscal  uncertainty,  the  ability 
and  methods  to  finance  post  high  school  edu- 
cation are  also  uncertain. 

Much  Is  being  said  about  a  right  to  post 
high  school  education.  Some  say  this  Is  a 
right  to  fourteen  years  of  free  education  with 
the  cost  of  additional  studies  borne  In  large 
measure  by  the  student.  Others  says  this  right 
extends  to  the  student's  entire  course  of 
study.  Some  who  advocate  this  argue  that  it 
should  be  financed  through  higher  tuitions 
which  the  student  in  turn  can  finance  pri- 
marily through  loans  repayable  from  earn- 
ings over  a  long  span  of  time.  Many  of  the 
proponents  of  this  approach,  however,  con- 
cede that  there  also  must  be  additional  pub- 
lic and  private  support  to  maintain  the  in- 
stitutions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  must  now  reject 
the  American  tradition  of  accessibility  to  all 
post  high  school  study  through  low  tuitions. 
Students  already  carry  a  major  share  of  their 
total  educational  coats.  Over  half  of  them  at 
Iowa  work  durliig  the  school  year  to  earn 
sufficient  funds  to  stay  In  school.  A  shift  In 
financing  to  a  massive  loan  program  could 
serve  to  deny  education  to  lower  and  middle 
Income  students  and  to  women.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  while  higher  tuitions  are  urged  In  the 
United  States,  lower  tuitions  are  being  Un' 
plemented  through  public  support  in  tfie 
previously  elitist  higher  educational  systems 
of  western  Europe. 

Adequate  financing  for  accessibility  Is  the 
major  issue  facing  American  colleges  and 
universities. 

4.  Bigorout  Eiucation.  Whatever  the  curri- 
culum, rigor  must  be  stressed.  To  do  lees  Is  to 
deprive  students  of  the  full  measure  of  their 
education.  Education  must  be  worthwhile  as 
well  as  plentiful. 

Intellectual  rigor  can  only  be  achieved  If 
a  student  Is  motivated.  Motivation  Is  a  prob- 
lem which  each  teacher,  department,  and 
college  faces  with  each  student.  If  we 
smother  the  desire  to  learn  by  Indifference 
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and  Inaensltlvlty,  we  fall  and  our  instruction 
Is  merely  rhetorical  monologue.  As  teachers 
we  must  recognize  that  the  quality  of  our 
Instruction  depends  In  large  part  on  our  abil- 
ity to  motivate.  Sensitivity  to  Individual  stu- 
dent aspirations  is  essential  to  a  rigorous 
education. 

The  elements  of  a  flexible,  economical,  ac- 
cessible, and  rigorous  education  are  not  lim- 
ited to  classroom,  library  or  laboratory.  Other 
significant  educational  experiences  and  serv- 
ices exist.  These  also  are  being  Improved 
through  consolidation  and  reallocation.  For 
example,  new  facilities  for  the  fine  and  per- 
forming arts  will  make  their  programs  more 
acceaslUe  to  all  students.  After  extensive 
consultation  with  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
a  Student  Development  Center  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Union.  Eventually  the  cen- 
ter will  be  a  place  where  representatives  of 
most  student  services  will  be  located.  The 
Center  offers  counseling  support  to  students 
at  all  stages  from  orientation  to  placement 

In  addition,  the  Student  Senate  has  em- 
barked on  an  effort  to  provide  more  services 
for  students.  These  services  include  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  campus  book  exchange  and 
rental  of  available  University  and  community 
houses  for  student  organizations  devoted  to 
day  care.  To  augment  the  Student  Senate's 
limited  budget  without  raising  student  fees, 
the  University  has  assumed  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  performing  arts  programs  pre- 
viously financed  by  student  fees  and  the  Sen- 
ate Is  engaged  m  various  fund-raising  ven- 
tures such  as  the  publication  of  the  Uni- 
versity telephone  directory. 

Many  problems  beset  this  University.  This 
Is  a  sobering  condition  but  It  should  not 
frighten  us  Into  despair.  To  meet  Its  prob- 
lems the  University  needs  the  active  support 
and  understanding  of  Its  alumni  and  the 
public.  This  we  can  secure  primarily  by  the 
excellence  of  our  work  on  the  campus.  We 
want  to  encourage  more  people  to  visit  the 
campus.  With  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
Capitol,  many  will  come  to  share  the  past 
with  us,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  discuss  the 
present  and  future  with  them. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  be  about  the 
State  more.  We  should  afford  greater  educa- 
tional and  cultural  opportunities  to  people 
throughout  the  State,  aid  the  public  and 
private  welfare  through  the  availability  of 
our  faculty  and  staff  for  professional  counsel, 
and  discuss  the  University  with  the  people 
and  the  people's  representatives.  Ovir  fel- 
low citizens  do  not  vrtsh  us  111.  They  too  wish 
to  see  the  University  progress.  Through  con- 
tinuing contacts  both  they  and  we  will  un- 
derstand the  University  better.  All  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  this  University. 

Whatever  the  specific  circumstances  of 
our  daily  contacts  with  each  other  as  stu- 
dents, faciUty,  staff,  alumni  and  public,  we 
must  always  consider  the  future  as  well  as 
the  moment.  I  repeat:  We  are  in  a  time  of 
social  dissension  and  economic  uncertainty. 
We  must  not  destroy  the  vital  assets  of  our 
society.  Among  these  assets  is  The  University 
of  lows.  We  betray  our  future  If  we  regard 
this  University  as  a  wasting  asset — to  be 
drawn    upon   and    never   replenished. 

Because  of  the  imagination  and  resolve  of 
prior  generations,  this  University  has  fiour- 
Ished.  In  turn  it  has  benefited  the  students 
and  teachers  who  have  labored  here  and 
through    them    has    advanced    society. 

Contemporary  society  must  not  only  draw 
on  the  University  but  must  also  replenish 
It.  To  do  so  we  must  strive  for  a  fiexlble 
institution  which  can  meet  emerging  needs 
and  maintain  existing  programs  of  merit.  We 
must  emphasize  the  individual  even  as  we 
acknowledge  our  Interdependence.  We  must 
have  a  University  which  Is  readUy  accessible 
to  students  regardless  of  race.  sex.  religion, 
age,  and  financial  ability.  To  avoid  these  ob- 
ligations In  a  time  of  social  dissension  and 
economic  uncertainty  Is  to  waste  the  Uni- 
versity and  along  with  It  the  future. 
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AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST 
FUND:  AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  REVENUE  ACTS 
OP  1970 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  22,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  contemplate  the  consequences 
of  the  legislation  passed  by  this  body 
on  Wednesday,  September  22.  Many  of 
us  are  familiar  with  the  "death  and  de- 
struction" statistics  compiled  by  the  Air- 
line Pilots  Association  for  the  last  dec- 
ade. This  tlmespan  saw  19  fatal  acci- 
dents with  a  cost  of  587  humans,  hun- 
dreds more  maimed,  crippled,  and  burned 
and  $111  million  worth  of  airplanes  lost 
because  of  the  intransigence  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  install  the 
precision  landing  equipment  necessary  to 
prevent  such  tragedies.  These  figures 
border  on  the  absurd  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  these  destroyed  lives  and 
equipment  could  have  been  saved  with 
remedies  and  instnunents  that  have  been 
available  for  over  10  years.  In  fact,  90 
percent  of  our  1,722  runways  at  the  530 
airports  serving  our  Nation's  air  carriers 
do  not  have  ILS  systems  and  the  other 
safety  features  necessary  to  guarantee 
that  when  a  pilot  breaks  out  of  the  fog  or 
a  cloud  band  at  170  miles  per  hour,  100 
feet  above  the  ground,  the  runway  will 
be  there.  This  contrasted  to  six  plane 
crashes  and  76  fatalities  at  airports  with 
ILS  systems. 

These  statistics  do  not  convey  the  bone- 
chilling  statements  of  the  pilots  them- 
selves, however.  They  have  compiled  a 
list  of  the  12  airports  that  pilots  consider 
the  most  dangerous — and  why.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Kansas  City:  This  airport  has  a  good 
safety  record  because,  in  the  words  of  one 
pUot: 

It  Is  so  dangerous  It  keeps  tis  on  ovir  toes. 
Most  Of  us  fiy  our  own  approaches. 

Kona,  Hawaii : 

The  restrictions  and  limitations  on  DC-O's 
operating  into  Kona,  if  known  to  the  pas- 
sengers, woiild  make  them  leery  of  such  a 
critical  operation. 

Miami  International:  A  pilot  said  of 
the  64-foot  high  Miami  airport  inn  that 
sits  uncomfortably  close  to  the  Miami  In- 
ternational Airport  runway  27L: 

I  feel  that  a  structure  of  such  proportions 
Is  likely  to  Interfere  with  the  signals  of  the 
instrument  landing  syston  under  certain 
weather  conditions.  The  slightest  miscalcu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  pilot  making  an 
Instrument  approach  to  this  runway  Is  like- 
ly to  result  in  a  major  accident  causing 
heavy  casualties  among  passengers  In  the 
air  and  people  on  the  ground.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Boeing  747  carrying 
at  least  390  passengers  is  using  this  run- 
way. 

Lexington,  Ky.:  Lexington's  blue 
grass  airport  where  727's  and  DC-9's  land 
has  no  effective  fire  equipment.  It  has  a 
volunteer  fire  company  and  one  crash 
truck  available.  There  Is  a  totally  Inade- 
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quite  supply  of  fire  extinguishing  agent 
(foam). 

Molokal,  Hawaii:  Pilots  of  Hawaii  and 
Aloha  airlines  believe  that  safety  of  op- 
erations into  Molokal  airport  are  mar- 
ginal with  DC-9  and  Boeing  727  aircraft 
imder  existing  conditions. 

Kennedy  International:  There  is  a  ter- 
rible layover  problem,  congestion,  ILS 
only  at  certain  runways  and  once  you  do 
land  there  are  huge  potholes  that  have 
been  patched  and  repatched. 

The  airports  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  Tweed- 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  New  London, 
Conn.,  were  singled  out  by  pilots  for 
short  runways  and  a  lack  of  ILS  sys- 
tems. 

Two  airports  in  West  Virginia  are  on 
the  pilots  "no-no"  list.  They  include  the 
fields  at  Martinsburg  and  Charleston's 
Kanawha  airport  where  there  is  no  lUS 
under  certain  weather  conditions,  smd 
where,  if  a  pilot  overshoots  the  5, 000 -foot 
runway,  he  goes  over  the  edge  of  a 
sheared-off  mountain. 

Finally,  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Airport 
at  Covington,  Ky.  poses  optical  illusion 
problems  for  the  pilots.  Because  of  a 
dropoff  of  the  land  area  surrounding  the 
north  end  of  the  field,  the  lighting  sys- 
tem causes  optical  distortions  during 
night  landings. 

And  then  there  are  the  6,000  annual 
near  misses  between  behemoth  commer- 
cial aircraft  many  of  which  are  caused 
by  a  system  that  will  aUow  jets  to  fly  on 
a  collision  course  on  different  flight 
plans,  miles  above  the  earth.  This  is  one 
of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  a  DC-9 
crash  last  June  that  cost  the  lives  of  49 
persons. 

How  many  times  have  many  of  us  been 
on  an  airplane  and  imagined  what  could 
happen  in  the  event  of  an  accident.  Well, 
I  believe  more  people  would  be  even  more 
afraid  if  they  knew  of  the  lack  of  safety 
equipment  and  facilities  at  most  airports. 
Pilots  work  under  terrific  handicaps  try- 
ing to  land  airplanes  without  the  proper 
instrument  giiidance  systems,  without 
long  enough  runwasrs,  knowing  of  the 
tenseness  in  the  control  tower  dile  to  the 
strain  of  working  with  outdated  equip- 
ment. 

We  have  the  available  technology  to 
correct  these  shortcomings.  Especially  in 
the  area  of  airplane  and  airport  engi- 
neering there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  qualified  persons  now  going 
begging  for  jobs,  who  coxild  solve  many 
of  the  technological  problems  that  re- 
main. Science  is  more  than  prepared  to 
handle  these  tasks. 

Certainly  our  fiying  pubUc — and  those 
who  live  in  airport  vicinities — welcome 
advances  in  the  area  of  airport  and  air- 
way safety  development.  Most  of  the  Na- 
tion's airports  are  surrounded  by  cities 
and  highly  populated  residentisd  areas. 
Consider  San  Diego's  municipal  airport 
which  is  snuggled  in  the  center  of  that 
metropolis.  Then  imagine  the  devasta- 
tion that  could  be  caused  by  the  crash 
of  one  of  our  new  fiying  football  stadiums 
into  hotels,  ofiQce  buildings  and  packed 
schools. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  reasons  I 
introduced  legislation  similar  to  the  bill 
passed  yesterday  that  will  insure  that 
money  allocated  by  the  Congress  last 
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year  for  airport  safety  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Congress  intended,  through  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  to  pro- 
vide not  less  than  $250  million  annually 
for  airport  construction,  development 
and  safety  improvements.  Because  of  a 
narrow  interpretation  of  some  language 
in  the  law,  the  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  use  the  fimds  appropriated 
for  airport  safety,  and  airway  operation 
and  maintenance. 

The  tragic  aspect  of  this  neglect  is 
that  It  would  only  cost  $250  mlUloii — a 
modest  sum  by  today's  standards — ^to 
place  ILS  systems  on  the  remaining  un- 
protected 90  percent  of  our  runways  not 
now  programed  for  such  Installation  by 
1981. 

When  we  passed  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  and  Revenue  Acts  of 
1970  we  established  a  trust  fund  which 
was  in  part  to  remedy  the  lack  of  ILS 
systems.  Yet  the  money  has  not  been  des- 
ignated for  ILS  installations.  There  are 
only  310  installed — 1,810  more  are  need- 
ed. I  would  remind  Members  of  the 
statement  of  the  airport  manager  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Tweed-New  Haven  Air- 
port, James  Malarkey.  He  insisted  the 
Allegheny  flight  that  killed  31  persons 
on  June  7,  1971,  when  it  crashed  short 
of  the  nmway  could  have  been  prevented 
He  said: 

The  crash  would  not  have  happened  If  the 
field  had  an  Instrument  landing  system. 

The  airport  has  equipment  to  measure 
an  approaching  craft's  lateral  direction, 
but  not  Its  height. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  passed  yester- 
day will  not  eliminate  air  crashes  alto- 
gether, but  it  will  significantly  reduce 
such  tragedies  by  tightening  up  the  lan- 
guage of  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund  which  was  created  to  protect  user 
taxes  from  being  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses, and  release  available  moneys  for 
safer  skies  and  runways  and  taxlwajrs. 

I  know  the  people  of  America  want  the 
assurance  of  safe  airports  smd  airways. 
That  is  why  we  in  Congress  had  to  act 
decisively  to  guarantee  that  their  money 
is  used  for  that  purpose. 


JOE  McCarthy  rides  again 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CAUrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  taken  the  floor  in  the  past  to  warn 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  activities 
and  unfounded  accusations  of  overzeal- 
ous  consumer  advocates.  I  reiterate 
that  I  am  100  percent  in  favor  of  the 
consumer  movement  and  continue  to 
support  realistic,  progressive,  and  sensi- 
ble consumer  programs  on  all  levels  of 
government.  What  I  have  been  unable 
to  accommodate  in  good  conscience  are 
irresponsible  attacks  on  business  as 
though  all  were  responsible  for  the  sins 
of  the  few  who  purposely  deceive  the 
public.  I  have  expressed  these  views  be- 
fore, but  I  recently  came  upon  a  column 
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by  a  Jerry  Delia  Femlna  in  the  August 
issue  of  Marketing/Communications 
magazine  which,  I  believe,  puts  the  issue 
in  focus,  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Delia 
Pemina,  but  I  commend  him  for  having 
the  courage  to  write  the  following  col- 
umn. It  expresses  some  thoughts  which 
all  Americans  should  consider.  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Joe  McCabtbt  Rmzs  Again 
(By  Delia  Pemina) 

This  Is  going  to  be  a  very  unpopular  col- 
umn because  to  attack  the  consumerism 
movement  these  days  Is  as  luipopular  a 
concept  as  attacking  the  McCarthy  witch- 
hunters  of  the  early  1950s.  And  yet.  In  their 
own  way,  the  Ralph  Naders,  the  Bess  Myer- 
sons  and  the  Oaylord  Nelsons  of  1071  are 
every  bit  as  potentially  destructive  to  our 
nation  as  the  McCarthys,  the  Roy  Cohna 
and  the  David  Schlnes  of  1062.  Ba>th  groups 
have  many  interesting  paraUels.  Both  fo- 
cused on  one  group.  In  McCarthy's  case, 
American  Communism.  In  Nader's  and  his 
friends'  case,  the  American  businessman. 

Both  groups  perfected  the  blanket  accu- 
sation technique.  In  the  old  days,  there 
was  a  press  conference  where  a  man  got  .up, 
waved  his  arms  wildly,  and  shouted,  "I  have 
conclusive  proof  that  there  are  6,000  card- 
carrying  Communists  working  in  our  State 
Department." 

Today,  it  is  the  television  Interview  where 
a  man  calmly  and  coldly  says,  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  75  major  food  companies  are  out 
to  destroy  our  children's  health." 

Both  groups  have  used  the  story-hungry 
press  beautifully  by  getting  out  news  re- 
leases with  a  precision  that  would  have  made 
Joseph  Ooebbels  proud. 

Both  groups  never  gave  their  victims  a 
chance  and  persecuted  them  publicly  In  the 
Roman  colosseum  atmosphere  of  the  6  PM 
news  whUe  millions  of  guUlble,  innocent 
spectators  sat  and  watched  the  victims  sys- 
tematically destroyed. 

Both  groups  have  convinced  the  innocent 
that  they  were  honest,  sincere  and  bad  to 
do  what  they  did  in  order  to  save  the  coun- 
try, maybe  even  the  world. 

And  both  groups  live  in  the  world  of  half 
truths.  Tes,  In  1053  there  were  some  people 
who  were  guilty  of  treaaon.  And  yes,  there 
are  some  businessmen  today  who  are  char- 
latans and  frauds.  And  yos,  they  must  b« 
stopped.  But  must  they  destroy  the  whole 
system  tn  order  to  stop  a  few? 

And  isn't  It  about  time  we  all  take  an 
honest,  objective  look  at  the  consumerist? 

Early  In  the  game,  no  one  questioned  Joe 
McCarthy.  Now,  early  Into  the  game  no  one 
Is  ready  to  questlcm  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
friends.  But  there  are  some  questions  which 
must  be  answered.  Are  all  oonsumerlsts 
honest?  Are  they  all  telling  the  truth?  The 
complete  truth?  Are  they  looking  for  legi- 
timate reform?  Or  pxire  power  for  themselves 
and  for  their  heachmen? 

If  the  oonsimiertsts  are  going  to  be  effec- 
tive and  really  help  this  nation,  they  must 
do  it  quietly.  They  must  inform,  not  destroy. 
They  must  talk  to  businessmen,  not  accuse. 
They  must  look  to  destroy  the  citMked  and 
Immoral  In  business  but  they  must  leave  the 
honest  btislneasman  alone. 

Because  if  they  ooatlnue  on  the  reckleas 
path  they  have  taken  ...  if  they  continue  to 
seek  unlimited  political  power  over  busi- 
ness ...  If  they  continue  to  try  to  regtilata 
business  with  Insane  plans  that  are  con- 
ceived by  bumbling  bureaucrats  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  propoatttoD  that  the  American 
businessman  is  nothing  mcov  than  a  com- 
mon criminal,  then  the  oonsumerlsta  are  go- 
ing to  destroy  American  bustneas. 

And  then  they  wUl  discover  a  basic  tmat 
that  even  the  lowest  one-cell  parasite  knows. 
That  the  day  a  parasite  destroys  its  host  .  .  . 
is  the  day  •  parastts  destroys  itaeU. 
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MR.  ALGEE  ADVOCATES  THE  ADOP- 
TION OF  THE  DECIMAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CALiroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Roger  Algee,  of  Paso 
Robles,  Calif.,  has  submitted  a  paper  to 
me  which  raises  objections  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  by  the  United 
States. 

The'baslc  point  raised  by  Mr.  Algee  Is 
that  the  metric  system  is  wasteful  and 
inefficient  and  that  it  will  eventually 
have  to  be  replaced  by  the  decimal  sys- 
tem which  he  believes  is  a  more  perfect 
system. 

Mr.  Algee  Is  a  long-time  advocate  of 
the  decimal  system — he  has  given  it  care- 
ful study  and  evaluation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  long  range 
Impact  changes  in  our  national  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures  will  have 
on.  future  generations,  I  believe  It  is  im- 
portant that  every  aspect  of  this  impor- 
tant question  be  considered.  I  am,  there- 
fore, placing  Mr.  Algee's  views  In  the 
Record  for  consideration  by  our  col- 
leagues : 

Ms.  AujBt :  OxciMAi.  Ststxu 

Legislators  should  propose  resolutions  fa- 
voring the  new  Decimal  system  where  need- 
ed because  Metric  Is  so  wasteful  and  full  of 
mistakes.  This  voluntary  plan  Is  much  safer 
than  trying  to  force  the  unwanted  change 
from  British  to  Metric.  Decimal  Is  far  more 
efficient  because  Decimal  Is  true-metric.  This 
expose  should  end  the  great  metric  debates 
because  the  situation  can  be  vmderstood  by 
anyone  : 

HEaZ  IS  THX  SITtTATION 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  publicity 
agents  want  to  change  our  existing  meas- 
uring system  from  British  to  Metric.  But  sys- 
tem analysts  are  turning  against  present 
Metric  due  to  Improper  revision.  They  have 
foimd  that  mathematical  conflicts  within 
present  Metric  tend  to  retard  our  standard- 
of-Uvlng  by  disrupting  engineering  progress. 
The  cure  Is  to  adopt  Decimal  Instead  of 
Metric  because  Decimal  Is  true-metric. 

BACKGROUND  INTOBMATION 

Metric  has  been  based  upon  the  meter 
(earth  quadrant) ,  gram  (water  density) ,  sec- 
ond-of -time,  degree-of -angle,  centigrade,  cal- 
orie, ampere,  volt,  ohm  &  watt.  Decimal  Is 
based  upon  ten-part-days,  earth  gravity, 
chemical  mass,  and  electron  charge.  Each  of 
the  following  paragraphs  begins  with  Metric 
claims  which  are  then  exposed  by  Decimal 
facts  backed  with  examples  that  are  obvious- 
ly typical: 

METklC  QUOTATIONS  aXrUTZD 

1.  "Metric  is  a  perfect  system."  That  de- 
pends upon  what  kind  of  metric  they  are 
talking  about.  Yes,  the  new  Decimal  system 
(being  true-metrics)  is  very  nearly  perfect 
But  present  Metric  systems  (being  false- 
metric)  are  all  grossly  Incorrect.  For  exam- 
ple, all  Metric  systems  claim  to  count  by 
tens.  Yet  their  calendar  dates  do  not  relate  to 
their  second-of-tlme  by  tens.  The  meter  di- 
vided the  world  by  four  and  does  not  relate 
to  time,  angle,  or  gravity  by  tens.  And  grams 
of  mass  came  from  mere  water  density  while 
all  elements  have  a  known  common  denomi- 
nator. The  new  Decimal  system  has  what 
Metric  only  claims  to  have  .  .  .  the  genuine 
property  of  count-by-tens  starting  from 
those  things  of  genuine  importance! 

2.  "Nearly  all  other  countries  are  adopting 
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matrlc."  Officially  yes.  But  in  practice  we  are 
all  moving  away  from  Metric.  Its  actual 
adoption  la  a  physical  Impossibility  due  to 
the  way  present  Metric  violates  the  laws  of 
nature.  For  example  utility  meters,  gasoline 
meters,  mile  &  kilo  indicators,  airplane  altim- 
eters, budget  illustrations  ...  all  use  ten- 
part-clrclea  in  the  Decimal  style  (rather  than 
Metric  degrees,  grads,  or  radians) .  Likewise 
g-factors,  electrons,  days,  and  other  Decimal 
units  are  replacing  Metric  units  in  practice. 
This  is  due  to  the  ever-present  need  for  natu- 
ral values  because  they  are  the  basis  for 
engineering  equations. 

3.  "World  trade  has  gone  90%  metric." 
Actually  world  trade  goes  about  20%  each 
to  the  Native,  British,  Metric,  Decimal,  and 
Exotic  claaaes  of  systems.  But  all  classes  of 
systems  are  formed  out  of  the  Decimal  sys- 
tem. For  example  the  second-of-tlme  (Met- 
ric)   came  from  the  60th  part  of  the  60th 

part  of   the  24th  part   of  the  day-of-tlme 

(Decimal). 

4.  "All  of  our  major  technical  societies 
have  resolved  in  favor  of  metric."  Yes,  but 
without  comparing  against  Decimal.  So  such 
resolutions  are  worthless. 

5.  Metric  will  help  free  world  defense." 
Because  the  Communist  Bloc  Is  already  on 
Metric,  our  adoption  of  It  would  weaken 
United  States  security. 

6.  "Decimal  is  new  and  therefore  It  is 
experimental."  Yes,  the  system  as  a  whole 
is  recent  (1962)  but  the  basics  for  It  are 
mostly  ageless.  Decimal  measures  are  based 
upon  those  natural  phenomena  which  are 
most  widely  used.  For  this  reason,  the  Deci- 
mal system  is  far  simpler,  easier,  and  safer 
than  Metric.  Many  of  the  Decimal  basics  are 
older  than  Metric  basics  and  are  always  much 
better.  For  example,  the  day  is  older  as  a 
measure  of  time  and  date  than  either  the 
second  or  the  year.  For  navigation  decimal 
days  fit  decimal  circles  and  they  are  one  of 
numbers  acroos  the  clock  and  the  calendar. 
(No  other  system  can  make  this  vital  claim.) 
Also  the  Oreenwich  features  of  Decimal  are 
proven  safety  measures  but  Metric 's  Zone 
&  Daylight-Saving  aspects  cause  millions  of 
people  to  be  mangled  in  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  wrecks. 

7.  "Metric  has  ten-factor  multiples  with 
decimal  divisions."  Only  partly.  Angle,  time, 
date,  and  energy  are  basic  exceptions.  For 
example.  Metric  has  2  r  radian  circles.  24 
hour  days,  7  day  weeks,  and  .239  calories 
per  watt-second.  The  exceptions  spread.  For 
example  kilometers /hour  differ  from  meters/ 
second  for  Metric  speed. 

8.  "Metric  units  came  from  a  natural 
basis."  Yes  they  did.  But  the  correct  ones 
have  been  abandoned  and  the  wrong  ones 
kept.  For  example,  the  original  metric  clock 
&  calendar  of  ten-ptut-days  &  ten-day-weeks 
(being  correct)  were  abandoned.  The  meter 
was  wrong  because  it  came  from  40  million 
parts  to  the  world  circumference  (quadrl- 
declnval)  Instead  of  1  million  parts  (deci- 
mal). It  was  also  wrong  as  a  distance  stand- 
ard instead  of  an  angle  standard.  But  the 
meter  (being  doubly  wrong)  has  been  kept. 
All  present  Metric  units  are  unrelated  to 
key  natural  phenomena.  This  failure  of 
Metric  is  mainly  what  makes  it  so  slow,  be- 
cause key  natural  phenomena  are  used  re- 
peatedly thruout  technology.  Metric  figures 
m&ks  engineering  devious. 

9.  "Metric  has  been  modernized."  Not 
really.  In  fact,  the  water  density  basis  for 
the  gram  has  been  obsolete  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  All  planetary  matter  is  made  of 
88  natural  elements  having  the  common  basis 
of  a  universal  "chemical  mass"  also  known 
as  deuterium. 

Only  this  part  of  Metric  Is  o>bsolete.  The 
rest  of  Metric  was  either  wrong  to  begin 
with  or  made  wrong  by  subsequent  changes. 
There  is  no  amoxmt  of  refinement  which  can 
Improve  something  that  la  fundamentally 
wrong. 

10.  "The  exceptions  &  mistakes  of  Metric 
are  only   minor  defects."   Completely  false. 
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Basic  units  are  extremely  important!  lliui 
if  only  one  basic  unit  were  wrong,  much  of 
the  whole  system  would  be  confused.  But  as 
to  Metric  however,  not  Just  one  of  its  basic 
units  is  wrong.  Instead,  all  basic  Metric  units 
are  wrong.  Hence,  present  Metric  consti- 
tutes a  case  of  extreme  chaos.  Again  ...  all 
basic  Metric  units  are  wrong.  See  1,  2,  and 
7,  8,  9. 

11.  "Metric  has  been  improved."  Not  at 
all.  In  fact,  it  has  only  been  made  worse. 
The  most  essential  Metric  standards  have 
been  fixed  slightly  off-center,  derived  In 
terms  of  devious  historical  routes,  suffered 
injection  of  Irrational  numbers,  or  redefined 
In  terms  of  long,  odd-ball  numbers.  These 
incredible  blunders  were  made  by  wasteful 
bureaucrats  trying  to  Increase  their  salaries 
by  generating  scientific  red-tape. 

12.  "The  NBS  is  impartial  in  its  publicity 
campaign  Ln  favor  of  metric."  Our  own  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  deliber- 
ately withholds  the  most  serious  disadvan- 
tages of  Metric  while  claiming  advantages 
for  Metric  that  are  not  exclusive.  Fraud  con- 
sists of  many  varieties  of  concealment.  In- 
cluding the  suppression  of  material  facts, 
where  those  deceived  had  a  right  to  rely  on 
full  disclosure. 

13.  "Decimal  would  be  impossible  to  adopt 
because  it  Is  not  widely  known."  Just  one 
good  article  can  turn  the  tide.  Perhaps  the 
Watkln  article  at  AnnapwUs  is  the  one  which 
will  do  It.  He  shows  by  example  how  days 
and  circles  match  each  other  and  can  be 
divided  by  tens  to  simplify  enormously.  Con- 
trast this  with  R-1000  written  in  Moscow 
Russia  and  sponsored  by  the  NBS  compell- 
ing 6.283185  radians  to  mismatch  43200  sec- 
onds as  dictated  by  Official  Metric. 

14.  "Calendar  reform  is  getting  nowhere." 
Nearly  all  projxjsals  are  highly  defective.  Yet 
many  calendars  have  been  reformed  several 
times.  This  Includes  the  Egjrptians,  Chinese. 
Jewish,  Roman  and  Christian  calendars.  Re- 
forms xisually  begin  in  some  specialty  where 
the  need  is  great.  Astronomers  have  been 
using  a  day-calendar  for  several  hundred 
years  In  order  to  simplify  celestial  motion 
calculations.  Now  navigation,  electronic 
archaeology,  and  other  specialties  are  also 
using  day  calendars.  For  example  3  Jan.  1972 
will  equal  720,260  days  AD  due  to  how  many 
days  there  are  in  a  year.  Just  multiply  365.242 
times  1972  and  then  add  3  for  3  Jan. 

15.  "Metric  Is  the  one  and  only  system  for 
all  people  for  all  time."  No  one  thing  has 
ever  satisfied  all  people,  much  less  for  all 
time.  Progress  requires  Improvement.  Sys- 
tems are  difficult  to  modify  because  to  change 
one  basic  unit  can  affect  many  other  derived 
units.  Therefore  when  an  old  established 
system  becomes  obsolete  or  is  discovered  to 
be  wrong,  do  not  attempt  a  series  of  ex- 
tremely expensive  modifications.  Instead,  re- 
place the  entire  old  system  with  a  complete 
new  system  where  needed  in  order  to  hold 
dovim  the  cost  of  improvement. 

16.  "If  we  adopt  metric  now,  we  could 
evaluate  decimal  later."  Why  consider  chang- 
ing systems  twice?  Any  change  of  measuring 
systems  wlU  uproot  our  way  of  life,  renovate 
the  language,  alter  our  thinking,  and  impact 
our  paychecks.  It  ha^  hundred-bllllon-dollar 
change  costs  with  trillion-dollar  production 
effects!  We  must  thoroughly  compare  for 
merit  by  analysis  and  demonstration  every 
conceivable  system.  Adopt  where  needed 
whichever  system  proves  most  efficient  by 
comparison.  Do  not  pretend,  as  the  NBS 
has  done,  that  much  Isetter  ideas  do  not  exist 
(to  save  their  own  proposition  from  being 
defeated  by  the  competition) . 

17.  "Any  system  will  do  If  everybody  uses 
it."  Largely  false.  Only  the  Decimal  system 
has  natural  phenomena  which  fit  the  equa- 
tions iwed  by  engineers.  This  very  seriously 
affects  our  productive  efficiency  and  ability 
to  educate. 

18.  "Natural  phenomena  are  not  accurate 
enough."  Natural  phenomena  are  the  source 
of  both  actual  events  and  equations  describ- 
ing events.  Therefore,  results  can  only  be  ai 
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accurate  as  the  natural  phenomena  from 
which  they  came.  Using  the  best  average 
values  for  each  natiiral  phenomenon  tends 
to  reduce  data  discrepancies  resulting  from 
normal  measuring  inaccuracies.  NBS  ac- 
curacy and  service  work  are  sstlfifactory. 

19.  "Natural  phenomena  save  very  little 
wasted  time."  That  depends  upon  which  nat- 
ural phenomena  they  are  talking  about.  A 
few  minor  natural  phenomena  (as  In  Metric) 
are  only  a  minor  saving.  But  the  major 
natural  phenomena  (as  in  Decimal)  are  a 
great  saving  because  they  affect  so  many  cal- 
culations BO  often.  The  savings  to  be  realized 
in  education,  computers,  and  work  routines 
amounts  to  billions  of  dollars  daily  I  Improved 
productivity  from  better  engineering  design 
by  a  superior  measuring  system  implies  even 
greater  differences!  Also  it  should  reduce  the 
cost  of  engineering  and  make  the  benefits  of 
engineered  design  more  commonly  available. 

20.  "Metric  is  essential  to  leadership  in  for- 
eign trade."  We  should  lead  other  countries 
into  greater  prosperity  with  better  ideas  and 
more  efficient  methods.  We  should  not  follow 
other  countries  into  poverty  by  adopting 
wasteful,  backward,  Incorrect  methods. 


AIR  FORCE  LOGISTICS  COMMAND 
CELEBRATES  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OBXAHOllA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  by  the  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command.  Headquartered  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in 
Ohio,  the  AFLC  has  worked  diligently  for 
its  half -century  life  to  maintain  Its  goal 
of  keeping  the  combat  units  of  the  Air 
Force  flying.  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  lo- 
cated in  Midwest  City,  Okla.,  has  for 
the  past  29  years  provided  a  strengthen- 
ing link  in  the  AFLC  chain.  In  this  short 
time  span.  Tinker  has  been  transformed 
from  wheat  fields  and  prairie  grazing 
lands  to  Oklahoma's  largest  single  Indus- 
try. The  following  articles  were  prepared 
by  the  public  relations  office  of  the  AFLC 
to  commemorate  its  50th  anniversary  by 
describing  its  history  and  achievements. 
I  believe  that  the  accomplishments  of  the 
AFLC  deserve  our  praise  and  thanks: 

Am  FOBCK  LoaiSTICB  Commaito  Csijcbkates 
60th  Annivxxsabt 

During  its  half  century  of  service  to  mili- 
tary aviation,  the  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand has  vmdergone  many  revolutionary 
changes  to  meet  the  constantly  shifting 
demands  of  war  and  peace,  force  bxilldup  and 
contraction,  and  advancing  technology. 
Known  at  various  times  by  different  names, 
Its  mission  has  always  remained  the  same — 
to  keep  the  combat  forces  of  the  Air  Force 
flying.  Although  Wrlght-Pattereon  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio,  has  always  been  the  center  of 
logistical  operations,  the  office  of  the  oom- 
mander  has  from  time  to  time  been  shifted 
to  Washington.  DC.  and  then  back  to  Wright- 
Patterson  where  It  remains  today.  The  era 
cf  Mobilization  Just  prior  to  and  during 
World  War  II  saw  rapid  change  In  the  com- 
mand as  did  the  period  of  demobilisation 
after  victory. 

The  present  structure  was  created  In  1961 
when  the  old  Air  Materiel  Command  was 
split  into  AFLC  and  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command.  The  Systems  Command  assumed 
responsibility  for  development  of  new  wei^- 
on  systems  and  AFLC  continues  to  be  re- 
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sponsible  for  keeping  those  systems  opera- 
tional throughout  their  life  cycles. 

The  grades  and  functional  titles  of  the 
25  officers  who  have  led  the  command  over 
the  span  of  60  years  have  also  changed  from 
time  to  time.  The  first  commander  was 
Ci4>taln  Elmer  E.  Adler,  who  had  the  tit'.e 
of  Chief  of  Field  Services  and  who  took 
charge  on  14  July  1921.  The  present  com- 
mander, four-star  General  Jack  O.  MerreU 
assumed  command  of  the  Air  Force's  world- 
wide  logistics  system   on  29  March   1968. 

Historical  highlights  of  the  command  from 
origin  to  date  have  been  unearthed  from  the 
historical  archives: 

July  14,  1921 — The  Office  of  Property, 
Maintenance  and  Cost  Compilation  was 
established  by  the  Army  Air  Service  at  Fair- 
field Intermediate  Air  Depot,  Ohio,  as  a 
headquarters-type  agency  to  manage  the  Air 
Service's  supply  and  maintenance  depots.  As 
such,  it  was  the  direct  progenitor  to  AFLC. 
Captain  Elmer  E.  Adler  was  its  first  chief.  The 
"air  Intermediate  depots"  he  managed  were 
located  at  Fairfield,  Ohio;  Mlddletown.  Pa.; 
8an  Antonio,  Tex.;  and  Rockwell  Field, 
Calif. 

January  26,  1924 — The  Office  of  Property, 
Maintenance  and  Cost  Compilation  was  re- 
named Field  Services  Section. 

August  21,  1925 — The  name  Wright  Field 
was  accorded  to  the  Army  Air  Service  fa- 
cilities located  east  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  These 
properties  consisted  of  land  presented  to  the 
U.S.  Government  by  the  citizens  of  Dayton 
for  Air  Service's  use,  plus  the  air  field  next 
to  Fairfield  Depot,  then  known  as  Wilbur 
Wright  Field. 

October  15,  1926 — The  Field  Services  Sec- 
tion was  absorbed  by  the  Materiel  Division 
which  was  established  at  McCook  Field.  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  to  oonsolldaite  five  logistics  func- 
tions: engineering,  procurement  and  pro- 
duction, supply,  maintenance  and  industrial 
war  plans. 

June  1927— Materiel  Division  and  Wright 
Field  personnel  totaled  1,003 — 921  civilians, 
72  commissioned  officers,  2  warrant  officers 
and  8  enlisted  men. 

July  6,  1931— Part  of  Wright  Field,  east  of 
Huffman  Dam,  was  named  Patterson  Field 
in  honor  of  Lt.  Frank  S.  Patterson  who  was 
klUed  on  June  19,  1918  while  testing  a  device 
for  synchronizing  machine  gun  fire  with 
propellers. 

March  1,  1941— A  Provisional  Air  Corps 
Maintenance  Command  was  set  up  at  Wright 
Field  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Materiel 
Division. 

October  17,  1941— The  Air  Corps  Main- 
tenance Command  was  replaced  by  the  Air 
Service  Command,  which  became  fully 
responsible  for  the  supply  and  maintenance 
functions  formerly  assigned  to  the  Materiel 
Division. 

March  16,  1942— The  Materiel  Division  was 
renamed  Materiel  Center,  and  a  Materiel 
Command  was  established  in  Washington 
D.C. 

AprU  1,  1943 — The  Materiel  Command  was 
moved  to  Wright  Field  and  the  Washington, 
D.C.  office  became  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air 
Staff,  Materiel,  Maintenance  and  Distribu- 
tion. 

August  31,  1944— Materiel  Command  and 
Air  Service  Command  were  combined  to  form 
the  Air  Technical  Service  Command. 

March  9,  1946— Air  Technical  Service  Com- 
mand was  redesignated  Air  Materiel  Com- 
mand, the  new  name  winning  out  over  "Air 
Logistics  Command". 

April  2,  1961 — Researclwand  development 
functions  were  split  off  from  the  Air  Materiel 
Command  and  a  new  Air  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command  was  established. 

April  1,  1961— Air  Materiel  Command  was 
renamed  Air  Force  Logistics  Command  con- 
currently with  the  transfer  of  systems 
acquisition  functions  to  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command,  which  was  redesig- 
nated Air  Force  Systems  Command. 
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TtNKxa  AFB:  Home  or  Okl,ahoma  Crrr  An 

Matx&iel    Abxa — CaossaoADS    or   the    Aib 

FoacK 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  mid- 
way between  the  east  and  west  coasts,  is 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  home  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Air  Materiel  Area. 

In  the  short  span  of  29  years.  Tinker  has 
been  transformed  from  wheat  fields  and  prai- 
rie grazing  lands  to  Oklahoma's  largest  single 
Industry.  Its  central  location,  level  terrain 
and  excellent  flying  weather  have  added  to 
its  growth  in  becoming  the  "crossroads"  of 
the  airways  and  one  of  the  busiest  bases  In 
the  Air  Force. 

The  history  of  Tinker  AFB  began  shortly 
before  Japan's  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
plunged  the  United  States  into  World  War  n. 
Elarly  In  1941,  a  group  of  progressive-minded 
civic  leaders  and  businessmen  was  Informed 
that  the  War  Department  was  developing 
plans  to  establish  an  aircraft  maintenance 
and  supply  depot  somewhere  in  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Working  through  a  booster  organization 
named  the  "Industries  Foundation,"  the 
group  suggested  two  sites — one  south  of  the 
nearby  university  city  of  Norman  and  the 
other  an  area  east  of  Oklahoma  City. 

In  the  meantime,  other  cities.  Including 
Wichita,  Kansas,  and  Muskogee,  Oklahoma, 
were  seeking  to  become  the  sites  of  the  pro- 
posed Installation.  Filially,  on  April  8,  1941, 
the  War  Department  officially  chose  Okla- 
homa City  and  Issued  an  order  to  begin  the 
project. 

In  response,  the  Industries  Foundation 
purchased  960  acres  and  signed  an  option  for 
480  more. 

Today,  Tinker  covers  4,100  acres,  54  percent 
of  it  donated  by  the  community.  The  commu- 
nity also  has  acquired  large  areas  of  land  on 
three  sides  of  Tinker  to  make  sure  that  there 
wUl  be  no  development  that  could  Interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  base. 

In  selecting  a  name  for  the  new  facility, 
officials  had  to  disregard  "Oklahoma  City  Air 
Field"  because  of  an  existing  airport  by  that 
name.  On  May  21,  1941,  after  due  delibera- 
tion, the  Army  Chief  of  Engineers  adopted 
the  name  "Midwest  Air  Depot." 

On  July  30,  1941,  the  construction  of  the 
new  base  began.  Under  a  sun  that  baked  the 
red  plains  to  a  hard  sheet,  a  small  group  of 
businessmen  and  civic  leaders  staged  a  simple 
groimd-breaklng  ceremony.  Using  a  diesel 
tractor  as  a  speaker's  stand,  the  Oklahoma 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce  President  de- 
clared: "This  is  too  big  a  project  for  hand 
spades,  and  this  Is  a  mechanized  age.  I  think 
this  tractor  Is  the  least  we  should  use  for  the 
ground-breaking  ceremony  and  it  symbolizes 
a  project  of  such  magnitude." 

In  Augnst  1942  the  Oklahoma  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  suggested  that  the  War  De- 
partment name  the  depot  "Tinker  Field" 
after  MaJ.  Gen.  Clarence  L.  Tinker,  a  native 
Oklahoman.  The  one-eighth  Osage  Indian 
lost  his  life  on  June  7,  1942,  while  leading  his 
bomber  command  on  a  strike  against  the 
Japanese  at  Wake  Island.  The  War  Depart- 
ment considered  the  suggestion  and  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1942  redesignated  the  base  as  Tinker 
Field. 

The  first  assigned  project  was  the  Installa- 
tion of  tow  target  releases  on  40  BT-13  air- 
craft. When  other  Army  bases  learned  that 
the  new  depot  was  ready  for  operation,  they 
began  shipping  everything  Imaginable.  One 
base  sent  several  carloads  of  obsolete  materiel. 

When  apprised  of  this  fact,  Col.  Turnbull, 
depot  Commander,  ordered,  "Send  them  back 
and  tell  'em  we're  going  to  overhaul  the  big 
bombers,  the  B-178  and  B-24s." 

On  July  15,  1943,  the  depot  began  modify- 
ing the  armament  on  sixty-five  B-34  Lib- 
erators. Also  In  1943,  maintenance  men  com- 
pleted an  engine  change  project  on  several 
hundred  B-17  Flying  Fortresses. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  Oklahoma  City  had 
reconditioned   13,178  R-lsao  engines,  work 
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horeee  for  th«  B-17  and  other  World  War  n 
aircraft.  The  depot  also  overhauled  more 
than  3,000  aircraft,  90  per  cent  of  which  were 
bombers. 

The  Boeing  Airplane  Company  delivered 
the  first  production  B-39  to  the  Army  In 
July  1943.  This  aircraft  soon  became  the  big 
workload  at  Oklahoma  City.  In  November 
1943,  the  depot  aasiimed  responsibility  for 
providing  Intensive  depot-level  maintenance 
training  for  personnel  of  tactical  organisa- 
tions. 

On  December  18. 1943,  the  Air  Service  Com- 
mand assigned  the  flxst  major  B-29  modifica- 
tion project  to  Tinker.  The  depot  was  to  in- 
stall extra  fuel  tanks  on  104  aircraft.  This 
would  enable  the  first  Pacific-assigned  B-29s 
to  stage  raids  on  Japan  from  bases  in  India. 

In  June  1946,  the  B-29,  "Enola  Oay"  ar- 
rived at  Tinker  for  modification  to  the  elec- 
trical equipment  of  the  aircraft  which  would 
enable  It  to  drop  the  first  atomic  bomb  at 
Hiroshima. 

The  war  years  had  seen  the  depot  grow 
from  prairie  to  an  Important  logistics  center. 
In  the  years  which  lay  ahead  this  phenom- 
enEU  growth,  which  slowed  for  awhile  imme- 
diately following  the  end  of  hostilities,  would 
continue  until  the  depot  became  one  of  the 
most  important  faculties  In  the  logistical 
operations  of  the  Air  Force. 

On  July  a.  1946,  the  Oklahoma  City  Air 
Technical  Services  Command  became  the 
Oklahoma  City  Air  Materiel  Area,  following 
ASC's  redeslgnatlon  to  the  Air  Materiel  Com- 
mand. 

On  January  13,  1948,  Tinker  Field  became 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  This  was  the  result 
of  the  Air  Force  becoming  a  separate  entity 
In  July  1947. 

Early  In  1949,  the  famous  B-60,  "Lucky 
Lady  n,"  received  modifications  which  later 
enabled  it  to  make  the  first  non-stop  around- 
the- world  filght. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  in 
19S0  placed  new  demands  on  Tinker.  The 
maintenance  and  repair  of  aircraft  increased 
over  67  per  cent,  largely  in  support  of  the 
Korean  action.  In  addition,  the  engine  lines 
went  on  a  three-shift  operation  to  meet  in- 
creased demands. 

Today,  OCAMA  Is  big  business,  with  geo- 
graphical reaponsibUity  in  16  central  states 
and  the  eastern  half  of  Canada  for  providing 
technical  advice  and  maintenance  assistance 
and  worldwide  responsibility  for  logistics 
support  of  assigned  weapons  systems. 

OCAMA's  support  responsibility  to  the  Air 
Force  Is  defined  In  the  four  principal  areas 
administered  by  the  Directorate  of  Materiel 
Management,  Directorate  of  Maintenance, 
Directorate  of  Distribution  and  the  Direc- 
torate of  Procurement  and  Production. 

The  Directorate  of  Materiel  Management, 
with  approximately  3,500  people,  is  the  pri- 
mary management  agency  for  the  logistics 
support  of  the  systems  and  items  assigned  to 
OCAMA. 

The  systems  Include  the  B-62  bomber  fleet 
and  Its  companion  aircraft  the  KC-136  re- 
f  ueler  plus  the  many  modified  versions  of  the 
-135  aircraft  such  as  the  EC-136N,  eight 
of  which  are  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  East- 
ern Test  Range  in  support  of  space  flights. 

In  addition,  OCAMA  is  system  project  of- 
flcer  for  the  Worldwide  Airborne  Command 
Post  aircraft.  These  are  specially  designed 
EC-135  aircraft  assigned  to  SAC,  Headquar- 
ters Command,  PACAF  and  USAFE. 

Another  OCAMA  assignment  Is  program 
management  of  the  Special  Air  Mission  air- 
craft or  "SAM"  fleet.  These  aircraft  which 
Include  VC-137s,  are  used  by  top  level  gov- 
ernment offlclals.  Including  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Still  another  is  logistics 
manager  of  the  latest  fighter  aircraft  to  enter 
the  Air  Force  Inventory — the  A-7D. 

Other  management  responsibilities  include 
three  air  launched  missiles,  the  ADM-20 
"Quail,"  the  AOM-38  "Hound  Dog,"  and  the 
AOM-69  "SCRAM." 
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In  the  ground  communications  and  elec- 
tronics systems,  OCAMA  manages  a  number 
of  units  ranging  from  light  weight  trans- 
portable air  trafllc  control  facilities  to  com- 
plex communications  systems,  such  as  the 
Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex  near  Colorado 
Springs. 

Jet  and  fan  jet  engines — In  fact,  all  the 
Jet  engines  with  the  exception  of  one — 
that  are  used  on  first  line  combat  aircraft, 
are  managed  at  OCAMA.  Tbeae  Include  the 
J-79,  which  powers  the  F-4  and  F-104;  the 
TF-41  used  on  the  A-7D  fighter;  the  TF-33 
used  on  newer  versions  of  the  B-62,  C/KC-135 
and  the  0-141;  the  J-75  used  by  the  F-105 
and  F-106,  and  the  J-fi7  which  powers  the 
F-lOO,  F-101,  F-loa,  and  earlier  models  of 
the  -136  and  B-63. 

OCAMA  also  manages  more  than  300,000 
items  of  accessories  which  are  grouped  in 
federal  supply  classes.  OCAMA  also  oversees 
navigational  and  flight  instnmients,  auto- 
matic pilots,  airborne  gyroscopes  and  engine 
instrument  management. 

The  largest  mission  directorate  at  OCAMA 
Is  Maintenance.  At  a  currently  authorized 
strength  of  some  13,000  people,  the  organi- 
zation performs  a  vast  program  of  repair, 
overhaul,  modification  and  modernization  of 
assigned  systems  and  support  Items. 

One  of  the  main  OCAMA  aircraft  overhaul 
and  modification  workloads  Is  on  the  B-6aO. 
Another  Includes  the  overhaul  assignment  on 
F-4  fighter  aircraft.  The  F-4  Is  managed  by 
the  AMA  at  Ogden.  Utah.  However,  OCAMA 
was  named  a  second  overhaul  source  when 
an  Increased  workload  on  the  F-4  taxed  the 
resources  of  the  Ogden  AMA. 

OCAMA  operates  one  of  the  largest  Jet  en- 
gine overhaul  facilities  in  the  world.  Approxi- 
mately 3,400  Jet  engines  were  overhauled  in 
FY-1970  alone.  Much  of  the  equipment  over- 
hauled Is  very  complex.  For  example,  a  TF-30 
main  fuel  control  has  approximately  1,600 
parts.  It  requires  17  different  operations  to 
overhaul,  taking  a  total  of  99  hours.  Testing 
of  the  control  Is  even  more  time-consuming, 
involving  146  hours  per  control  A  complete 
test  requires  the  lise  of  ten  different  test 
stands. 

The  Directorate  of  Distribution  is  another 
OCAMA  organization  doing  a  Job  of  world- 
wide logistics.  It  has  an  authorized  strength 
of  about  3,900  people.  Inside  and  outside  stor- 
age facilities  of  the  directorate  total  more 
than  four  and  one-half  million  square  feet. 

Currently,  much  of  the  material  Is  being 
moved  by  air.  Tinker  is  a  major  LOGAIR  sys- 
tem terminal  and  Is  in  its  third  year  as  an 
inland  aerial  port  of  embarkation.  Cargo 
loaded  at  Tinker  now  travels  a  direct  route 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  Procurement,  OCAMA  expended  nearly 
•700  million.  $64  million  of  which  was  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  Oklahoma  AMA  also  accomplishes  two 
unique  procurement  functions.  First,  it  buys 
contract  field  maintenance  team  services  for 
all  the  AMAs  and  second,  it  buys  contract 
services  to  maintain  the  VIP,  or  Special  Air 
Missions  (SAM)  fieet.  This  consists  of  approx- 
imately 31  aircraft  at  present.  Including  Air 
Force  One. 

There  are  approximately  27,000  people  now 
at  Tinker.  The  annual  payroll  is  approxi- 
mately •ass  million.  Of  this  work  force.  1  In 
4  Is  female.  1  In  6  Is  handicapped,  and  ap- 
proximately 13  per  cent  are  In  minority 
groups. 
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PRISONS:  COLLEGES  FOR  CRIME 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OT    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Louis  E.  Wolfson  for  his 


efforts  to  draw  public  attention  to  the 
need  for  prison  reform  in  the  United 
States. 

Despite  years  of  concern  among  many 
citizens,  our  Nation  has  yet  to  correct  its 
attitude  of  neglect  of  those  who  are  im- 
prisoned. As  Mr.  Wolfson  says: 

The  penal  system  In  oiu:  great  nation  Is  a 
convincing  case  of  dismal  failure. 

Mr.  Wollson's  article,  "Prisons:  Col- 
leges for  Crime,"  appeared  in  the  sum- 
mer 1971  edition  of  Dimensions  maga- 
zine. I  feel  it  is  very  timely  in  view  of  the 
recent  prison  tragedy  at  Attica,  N.Y., 
which  reflects  a  related  situation. 

Will  our  Nation  learn  anything  from 
the  lesson  of  Attica?  In  view  of  our  past 
refusal  to  accord  prisoners  their  basic 
human  rights,  there  is  little  cause  for  op- 
timism. The  tragedy  occurred  because 
society,  through  its  agent  the  prison  sys- 
tem, declined  to  treat  the  prisoners  at 
Attica  as  human  beings.  We  tried  to  rob 
them  of  their  dignity  as  Individuals  by 
not  permitting  them  to  take  showers,  or 
place  telephone  calls,  or  have  a  second 
helping  at  meals.  Such  demands  by  the 
prisoners  should  never  have  been  neces- 
sary, for  the  privileges  they  sought  should 
have  been  made  available  to  them  long 
ago  by  prison  authorities. 

Mr.  Wolfson  Is  well  qualified  to  point 
out  the  deficiencies  of  our  prison  system, 
and  his  comments  deserve  our  serious  at- 
tention and  study. 

The  article  follows : 

Prisons:    Coixkgxs  poh  CancE 
(By   Louis   E.   Wolfson) 

I  have  been  speaking  out  as  vigorously  as 
Is  humanly  possible  against  any  and  all  types 
of  injustices  and  discrimination  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  throughout  the  forties,  the  fif- 
ties, the  sixties,  and  now  the  seventies.  I 
will  continue  to  do  so — regardless  of 
threats — until  I  die. 

Former  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  £!arl  Warren,  recently  stated  that 
dime  la  the  moet  serious  problem  in  Ameri- 
oan  life  today.  He  also  said  that  organized 
crime  cannot  exist  unless  corruption  is  prev- 
alent within  certain  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Corruption  and  graft  can  be  found  in 
public  office  in  every  branch  of  government — 
executive.  Judicial,  and  legislative — and  at 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 

In  every  major  city  In  America,  two  of  every 
three  arreerts  are  among  only  2  per  cent  of 
the  population,  practically  all  In  the  sliun 
districts  where  life  expectancy  Is  ten  yeaia 
shorter  than  In  other  areas  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  disgraceful  and  sickening  to  see 
In  many  cities  that  scene  civic  leaders  own 
these  slum  properties  and  do  nothing  tovrard 
stamping  out  this  cancer  In  our  society.  Yet 
many  of  these  slumlords  are  found  on  the 
front  rows  and  the  trustee  boards  of  our 
churches  and  synagogues. 

The  penal  system  in  our  great  nation  is  a 
convincing  case  of  dismal  faUure,  and  this  Is 
confirmed  by  knowledgeable  people  In  this 
field.  This  disheartening  fact  was  recently 
accepted  as  a  fact  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. The  prisons  are  a  proving  ground  for 
the  breeding  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  crim- 
inals for  the  benefit  of  some  corrupt  people 
who  wUl  resist  and  oppose  changes  designed 
to  reduce  crime  in  America.  In  practically 
every  prison,  for  a  price,  one  can  obtain  any- 
thing he  wants — narcotics,  liquor,  you  name 
it.  On  an  average  day,  there  are  400,000  peo- 
ple In  prisons  in  America.  Over  60  per  cent 
are  under  25  years  of  age.  Fifty-two  per  cent 
are  not  yet  even  convicted  in  the  city  and 
county  jails.  Four  out  of  five  are  eligible  for 
bail  but  do  not  have  the  money  to  be  re- 
leased while  awaiting  trial.  Many  are  kept  In 
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Jail  9  to  18  moathB.  kteny  who  are  Moqultted 
are  mnocent;  but  their  Uvea  bav«  been  de- 
stroyed and  stripped  of  human  dignity.  Many 
violent,  chronic,  dangwoua  artmlnala  are  re- 
leased on  ball,  even  with  full  knowledge  th&t 
they  wlU  be  found  guUty.  They  are  free  then 
to  commit  mor«  crlmee  to  obtain  money  to 
pay  their  attomeya  and  boodamen,  who 
know  quite  well  that  this  la  the  only  way 
they  win  be  able  to  pay  their  fees. 

People  committed  to  prison  represent  only 
one  out  of  every  ten  crimes  conunitted  and 
reported,  and  only  one  out  of  every  two  are 
reported.  They  entw  these  deplorable  places 
as  frightened.  Insecure,  hypOTsenaltive  peo- 
ple. Thoee  who  are  first  offenders  and  non- 
violent are  mixed  with  hardened,  toiigh,  vio- 
lent criminals.  They  meet  mean,  sadistic  peo- 
ple not  only  among  the  Inmates  but  amonf 
tbe  prison  personnel  as  well;  and  destruction 
of  these  human  beings  commences  very  soon 
after  entering  these  institutions. 

Homosexual  affairs  within  prisons  are  con- 
summated without  consent  of  both  parties, 
rapes  run  rampant,  and  deals  are  made  for 
special  favors.  As  mentioned  above,  anything 
can  be  bought  for  a  price — with  narcotics 
high  on  the  list.  This  could  not  possibly  hap- 
pen without  the  Involvement  of  prison  per- 
sonnel; too  much  money  Is  Involved  to  stop 
it,  and  too  many  are  participating  In  this 
corruption. 

A  subcommittee  of  a  national  psychiatric 
organization  stated  In  its  report  that  when 
you  place  a  rat  In  a  maze  with  no  outlet, 
insanity  results,  and  this  leads  to  violence. 
If  you  confine  a  dog  to  your  home  for  one 
year,  then  release  it  on  the  streets,  it  wUl  go 
berserk.  Yet  we  keep  human  beings  locked 
up  for  years,  then  release  them  with  only  the 
clothes  they  are  wearing,  only  •lO  or  920  In 
cash — rarely  more — and  a  bus  ticket  to  their 
community.  Jobs  for  these  ex-convicts  are 
rare,  and  when  their  money  is  gone  they 
must  reeort  to  crime.  The  facts  in  the  record 
clearly  show  this.  People  in  authority  are 
aware  of  these  awful  truths,  but  nothing  Is 
being  done  to  change  the  situation.  This  is 
the  principal  reason  why  about  70  per  cent  of 
all  Inmates  are  recidivtsts  (more  commonly 
called  repeaters.)  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  seri- 
ous crimes  are  committed  by  persons  pre- 
viously In  prison  and  26  per  cent  are  mentally 
retarded.  If  a  doctor  lost  70  per  cent  of  his 
patients  through  death  or  If  an  automobile 
manufacturer  produced  this  percentage  of 
defective  cars,  both  the  doctor  and  the  man- 
ufacturer would  soon  be  out  of  business;  they 
would  no  longer  be  In  practice.  Not  so  with 
the  prison  system — it  is  growing  larger  and 
expanding  and  the  profits  Increase  for  those 
corrupt  people  Involved  In  operating  these 
Institutions.  Many  Americans  do  understand 
but  are  too  apathetic  regarding  these  dis- 
graceful  conditions.  They  do  not  realize  that 
5  per  cent  of  the  Inmates  are  Innocent. 

The  population  of  our  penal  Institutions 
comes  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  are  of  every 
color,  creed,  and  national  origin.  Moet  are 
non-violent,  such  as  tax  evaders,  moonshin- 
ers, those  Incarcerated  by  selective  prosecu- 
tions, selective  service  violators,  counterfeit- 
ers, embezzlers,  bad  check  artists,  those  con- 
victed for  theft  of  motor  vehicles,  and  many 
other  such  types  of  crimes.  Very  few  members 
of  organized  crime,  or  people  considered  to  be 
a  menace  to  our  nation  will  be  found  in 
prison.  They  apparently  can  reach,  with 
money,  those  in  authority  at  all  levels,  in- 
cluding the  Judiciary.  In  New  York  City,  90 
per  cent  of  all  organized  crime  cases  are 
tried  among  the  same  few  Judges  and  the 
decisions  by  the  Judges  in  many  of  these 
cases  are  unbelievable,  amazing,  shocking, 
and  even  contrasting  and  conflicting.  The 
Bar  Association,  for  reasons  only  known  to 
Its  members,  lacks  the  courage  to  apeak  out 
and  demand  the  removal  of  unqualified  or 
corrupt  judges.  Information  has  been  pub- 
lished that  Judgeships  are  sold  in  New  York 
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at  an  avoiraga  price  of  $80,000,  which  must  be 
paid  in  currency. 

Inmates  soon  discover  the  lack  of  uniform 
sentencing — sometimes  by  the  same  Judges — 
for  slmUar  crimes.  An  Inmate  may  be  In 
prison  for  stealing  a  car,  his  first  offense,  and 
another  under  the  same  conditions  may  be 
In  for  five  years.  One  person  on  a  marijuana 
charge  may  be  Imprisoned  for  one  year  while 
another  Is  serving  30  years  for  the  same 
violation. 

The  parole  board  will  turn  down  some 
prisoners  eligible  for  parole,  yet  grant  parole 
to  violent  criminals  with  second,  third,  and 
fourth  offenses  on  their  records.  Parole 
boards  refuse  to  Inform  the  prisoners  of  the 
reasons  for  denying  parole  so  that  applying 
inmates  may  correct  their  deficiencies  before 
they  again  become  eligible  for  consideration 
by  the  board.  These  two  situations — the  fail- 
ure of  the  parole  board  to  state  the  reasons 
for  denial  and  the  lack  of  uniform  sen- 
tencing— ^make  It  very  possible  for  corrupt 
authorities  to  receive  payment  for  special 
treatment.  These  two  factors  bring  about 
more  anti-American  feeling,  bitterness,  and 
hatred  among  Inmates  than  anything  else 
and  cause  them  to  seek  revenge  when  they 
are  released.  More  violent  crimes  then  result! 

Criminality  originates  in  the  mind  and  is 
a  product  of  faulty  learning  or  failure  to 
learn.  With  criminality  regarded  as  a  learned 
behavior,  our  schools,  our  churches,  parents, 
courts,  and  prisons  are  obviously  falling;  and 
our  culture  is  seriously  threatened  unless  the 
trend  Is  reversed.  Our  future  points  to  chfMS 
when  the  record  shows  that  40  per  cent  of 
all  male  children  will  be  arrested  for  non- 
trafflc  charges  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
imtll  our  free  society  la  completely  destroyed. 

Remember  that  19  out  of  every  20  persons 
who  enter  our  prisons  eventvially  return  to 
society  and  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
were  once  human  beings  have  been  turned 
Into  mad  dogs  who  run  loose  In  our  society. 
Many  of  the  youngsters  of  today  are  con- 
sciously or  subconsciously  signaling  for  help 
through  their  behavior,  caused  by  pressures 
engendered  by  our  complex  society;  and  we 
close  the  door  on  them  in  many  instances. 
The  rising  tide  of  crime  is  a  social  problem 
much  like  a  cancerous  sore,  and  we  must 
understand  that,  like  the  cancerous  sore,  the 
problem  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and,  if  not 
treated  In  time,  wUl  destroy  the  total  body 
of  our  society.  So,  we  must  tre«it  the  whole 
patient  by  getting  to  the  root  of  the  causes 
of  these  problems. 

We  design  programs  expending  hundreds 
of  billions  of  doUars  for  wars  and,  after  we 
defeat  our  enemies  in  war,  rehabilitation 
takes  place.  Yet  we  make  little  or  no  effort 
to  provide  a  small  fraction  of  this  amount 
to  rehabilitate  our  own  people  in  solving 
some  of  our  social'  and  domestic  problems. 
America  has  many  serious  problems,  Includ- 
ing pollution,  but  none  can  approach  In  Its 
potential  tragedy  the  poUution  of  the  mind. 
What  our  country  needs  Is  not  retribution 
but  therapy,  based  on  tills  particularly  vio- 
lent state  of  our  national  madness  which 
has  developed  Into  a  society  of  punlsbers. 

Some  prison  admlniatraton  inatltute  a 
token  rehabllltatloD  program,  although  tb«y 
regard  protection  as  the  principal  function 
of  a  prison.  All  other  functtons  or  mtMlons 
are  relegated  to  a  aeoondary  role.  Such  con- 
cern leads  to  an  almost  unbeUevable  fanat- 
icism with  regard  to  security  inside  the 
prison.  Obsession  with  aecuilty  mlgbt  be 
amusing  were  it  not  ao  annoying  to  the  men 
Inside  who  have  to  put  up  with  frequent  bead 
counts,  searches,  many  her— iments,  and  con- 
tinual survelUanoe.  The  extremely  low  escape 
rate  (over  a  30-year  period  only  about  8 
prisoners  out  of  700,000  eac^Md  from  the  fed- 
enU  prison  system)  jfiva  the  existence  of  such 
a  large  number  of  unai^rehended  criminals 
not  in  prison,  as  well  as  the  growing  success- 
ful use  of  minimum  security  prison  cao^M 
without  walla  proves  how  ridiculous  this  ob- 
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seaak>n  is.  Many  peiaaatn  are  releeaed  despite 
the  positive  knowledge  that  they  soon  wlU  be 
back  In  prison,  as  they  are  tu^>repared  men- 
tally, educationally,  vooaUonaUy.  or  finan- 
cially for  life  in  our  society.  They  are  ioula 
who  have  no  hope  or  purpose  in  life  and  for 
whom  no  one  carea. 

On  a  long-t«in  basis,  then,  prisons  pro- 
vide no  real  protection;  escapee  are  presuma- 
bly feared  because  of  the  bureaucratic  prob- 
lems they  create,  and  because  of  possible 
negative  reactions  amcHig  the  public.  On  a 
short-term  basis,  prisons  may  protect  thcee 
outside  tbe  walls,  but  under  present  condi- 
tions they  are  unable  to  protect  Innifatee  from 
the  crimes  that  flourish  within  the  walls.  The 
rapes,  beatings,  and  sometimes  murders  very 
rarely  become  kiM>wn  to  the  public.  These 
crimes  committed  against  the  Inmate  popula- 
tion by  other  Inmates  or  guards  are  almost 
always  neglected  when  considering  the  pro- 
tective aspects  of  imprisonment. 

Prisons  are  certainly  no  deterrent  to  crime. 
In  fact,  they  are  considered  as  a  higher  edu- 
cation m  breeding  and  educating  criminals — 
sort  of  "ooUeges  for  crime."  Propaganda  and 
political  hogweah  for  votes  mislead  the 
American  people  into  b^evlng  that  stronger, 
harsher  punishments  dealt  out  In  longer  sen- 
tences will  reduce  crime;  but  the  faots  and 
records  do  not  support  this.  Psychologista 
generally  believe  that  rewarding  desired  be- 
havior is  more  effective  than  punishing  un- 
deslred  behavior.  Capital  punishment  has  not 
deterred  crimes  of  murder  as  opposed  to  long- 
term  imprisonment.  It  seems  likely  that  moat 
crimes  are  not  deterrable  by  imprisonment  <» 
any  other  form  of  punishment  because  the 
decision  to  commit  them  is  not  a  rational 
one  in  which  consequences  are  weighed  in  ad- 
vance. In  those  cases  where  the  decision  to 
commit  a  crime  Is  made  rationally,  certainty 
of  punishment  la  likely  to  be  a  laon  impor- 
tant factor  than  the  severity  of  punishment. 
Since  most  crimes  are  not  cleared  throu^ 
arrest,  most  of  thoee  arrested  are  not  con- 
victed and  most  of  those  convicted  initially 
are  not  imprisoned,  certainty  of  punishment 
does  not  exist  in  our  Judicial  system,  nor  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  judicial  system  con- 
sistent with  civil  liberUes  that  could  Insure 
such  certainty.  There  la  a  certain  percentage 
of  hardened,  chronic,  habitual  criminals  who 
will  return  to  crime,  regardless  of  the  finan- 
cial opportunities  offwed  them — crime  Is  a 
way  of  life  for  them.  These  people  mutt  be 
treated  differently  from  the  majority  of 
prisoners.  They  are  the  teachers  of  serious, 
major  crimes  in  our  "colleges  of  crime."  Many 
prisoners  enter  prison  the  first  time  for  theft, 
then  later  for  murder  or  more  violent  crlmee 
as  the  prisons  educate  their  inmates. 

Sexual  tensions  and  undercurrenta  of  vio- 
lence are  found  in  most  prisons.  Most  of  the 
violence  and  murders  in  |K-lson  result  from 
sexual  activities  and  gambling.  Conjugal 
visits,  when  earned  by  good  behavior  and 
work  records,  would  reduce  much  violence. 
Also  such  visits  may  give  these  loet  souls 
some  purpose  and  hope  before  they  are  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The  punishment  dealt  by  authorities  in 
some  prisons  Is  as  bfO'bailc  and  inhuman  as 
any  ever  devised  by  man.  These  "sadistic  ani- 
mals" should  be  removed  as  prison  personnel 
and,  if  proven  guilty,  shotild  be  criminally 
prosecuted.  By  doing  this,  some  changes 
would  take  place  promptly.  A  prison  Ombuds- 
man to  function  In  these  matters  would  cer- 
tainly expose  such  atrocities.  When  there  are 
riots  and  vUrienoe  by  Inmates,  in  moet  cases 
It  U  llkdy  to  have  been  triggered  by  prison 
ptrmmnei  since  ntoet  prisoners  want  to  do 
their  time  In  the  eaalest  and  best  way  with- 
out any  trouble.  They  are  usually  frightened 
and  helpless  against  any  type  of  violence  for 
they  would  be  blamed  and  would  receive 
punishment.  The  administrator  will  always 
accept  the  wcvd  of  the  guard — never  the  word 
of  a  prisoner.  Many  guards  will  be  more  prone 
to  lie  than  prisoners.  Most  guards  and  cer- 
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tain  other  prison  p«raonn«l  uit  unaduckted, 
underpaid,  and  oould  not  get  a  Job  any- 
where else;  and  they  are  not  auOetently 
trained  In  this  very  Important  fltid  where 
human  llTee^not  merchandise — are  dealt 
with.  If  the  humane  society  bad  Jiirtsdlctlon 
over  human  lives  In  these  prisons,  they  wottld 
certainly  see  that  animals  in  their  oom- 
pounds  could  not  withstand  the  meuud  and 
physical  brutality  so  rampant  In  these  Insti- 
tutions. One  observes  that  human  belngi  too 
often  malm  or  kill  their  own  fellow  human 
belnga.  but  animals  protect  their  own — even 
though  they  may  kill  others.  It  is  some- 
tlmee  confusing  as  to  which  really  are  hu- 
mane and  which  apeoles  are  really  animals. 

Law  enf<»cement  officers  In  practically  all 
our  cities  are  so  underpaid  that  they  are 
forced  to  "moonll^t"  in  order  to  live;  or 
they  are  forced  to  accept  payoffs  and  bribes. 
We  place  all  the  responalhlllty  on  them  but 
much  of  the  blame  Is  ours.  The  responsi- 
bility sbotild  be  ours  to  see  that  they  are 
well  trained,  educated,  and  paid  a  living  wage 
for  their  Imfwrtant,  hazardous  work. 

Too  many  laws  are  unenforceable  alnce 
they  have  loopholes  placed  there  by  corrupt 
politicians  for  the  benefit  of  organized  crime. 
People  must  accept  their  responslbtlltiee  to 
become  involved  In  these  problems.  If  crime 
Is  to  be  reduced  In  the  future;  If  not,  crime 
wUl  continue  to  increase  at  such  a  rate  that 
every  family  in  America  will  be  directly  af- 
fected by  a  serious  crime  within  the  next  ten 
years. 

Regardless  of  the  confusing,  manipulated, 
slanted  crime  figures,  crime  is  increasing  and 
certain  elements  will  le«td  to  fiuther  in- 
creases. History  will  show  that  after  every 
war  crime  increases  among  the  boys  return- 
ing home.  We  expect  the  spproximately  three 
million  young  men  who  have  been  trained 
to  kill  in  Vietnam  to  return  home  to  normal 
life  when  they  are  released.  But  this  is  not 
possible — you  cannot  train  human  beings  to 
kill  and  then  bring  them  back  and  tell  them 
that  they  are  no  longer  kUlers.  Human  minds 
and  human  beings  cannot  be  turned  on  and 
off  Uke  a  light  switch. 

Increased  costs  of  living  force  some  people 
to  crime  to  meet  their  obligations.  Many  re- 
cipients of  welfare  cannot  meet  living  re- 
quirements and  the  constant  increase  In  wel- 
fare rolls  has  reached  the  danger  level.  Bos- 
ton has  one  out  of  five  people  on  welfare; 
New  Tork  and  other  cities,  one  out  of  seven. 
New  Tork  alone  has  1.160,000  people  on  the 
roll  receiving  some  type  of  welfare.  The  lack 
of  legal  and  police  protection  against  the 
strong-arm  tactics  of  the  bill  collectors  make 
many  people  resort  to  crime  to  avoid  being 
roughed  up  and  beaten  by  these  characters. 
The  expansion  of  gambling  In  many  cities 
and  states  (in  New  York  off-track  betting  on 
horses  and  a  proposed  gambling  casino  bUl) 
will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  more  crime. 
Drugs  will  continue  to  create  serious  crime 
problems  since  nothing  apparently  Is  being 
done  toward  the  removal  of  the  Immunity 
of  diplomats  from  our  country  and  those 
from  foreign  nations  in  the  trafficking  of 
drugs.  Also,  the  Immunity  from  certain  due 
process  of  law  still  exists  In  our  Armed  Forces, 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  smuggling  of 
unbelievable  quantities  of  narcotics. 

Some  drastic,  well-conceived  program  to 
take  the  profits  out  of  drugs  must  be  .put 
Into  effect  immediately.  Additionally,  with 
more  than  100  million  firearms  In  the  hands 
of  the  American  people,  we  need  a  strong 
gun  control  law.  No  other  industrial,  scien- 
tific nation  in  the  world  has  as  much  vio- 
lence and  crime  as  our  great  nation. 

A  full  disclosure  law  should  be  enacted 
that  would  require  top  echelon  personnel 
of  the  Justice  DQ>artment.  members  of  the 
Parole  and  Probation  Boards,  and  Bureau  of 
Prisons  personnel  to  file  disclosure  of  their 
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financial  net  worth,  and  their  annual  Income 
and  expenses,  and  make  such  disclosure 
available  to  the  press  and  to  the  public.  The 
full  disclosure  provision  should  be  rigidly 
enforced  and,  if  vlcdated — and  such  violation 
proven — It  should  carry  a  provision  for  crim- 
inal prosecution,  the  automatic  return  of  any 
monies,  fees,  or  Illegal  compensation  received; 
and,  wherever  applicable,  the  cancellation  of 
pensions  and  other  employee  benefits. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  go  farther  in 
restoring  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the 
American  people  in  our  government  and  its 
officials. 

I  think  the  statements  of  two  very  knowl- 
edgeable persons  can  beat  explain  the  roots 
of  some  of  these  problems.  VS.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Robert  Jackwm  In  an  address 
to  a  conference  of  VS.  Attorneys  in  1940 
stated:  "A  prosecutor  has  more  control  over 
life,  liberty,  and  reputation  than  any  other 
person  in  America.  ...  He  can  choose  his 
defendant.  ...  A  prosecutor  stands  a  fair 
chance  of  finding  at  least  a  technical  viola- 
tion of  some  act  on  the  part  of  almost  any- 
ons."  Famed  criminal  lawyer,  F.  Lee  Bailey, 
Augiist  23.  1968.  stated. 

The  Judicial  system  is  not  concerned  with 
"truth."  As  I  get  older  and  as  I  get  grayer, 
I'm  less  convinced  that  people  are  really  in- 
terested in  truth. 

We're  not  separating  the  Innocent  from  the 
guilty.  We  separate  those  against  whom  the 
evidence  appears  to  weigh  heavily  from  those 
against  whom  the  evidence  appears  thin. 

There  are  very,  very  few  cases  that  lawyers 
could  not  setUe  as  to  the  truth  if  they  chose 
to  do  so.  The  cases  that  go  to  trial  are  the 
close,  contentious  cases,  when  the  opportuni- 
ties tor  error  are  myriad.  Jury  trials  are  too 
often  a  matter  of  Russian  roulette. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  there  still  are 
many  people  willing  to  search  their  minds, 
hearts,  and  souls  in  caring  for  others  and 
bring  the  American  people  back  to  their 
senses  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  greatest  form 
of  government  ever  known  to  and  devised  by 
man,  and  if  we  are  in  fact  to  preserve  the 
human  race.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  remain 
a  free  society  with  law  and  order,  and  with 
equal  Justice  for  all!  We  must  eliminate 
double  standards  of  Justice!  You  will  recall 
the  lack  of  interest  in  new  drug  laws  shown 
by  many  prominent  people  in  our  society,  in- 
cluding governors,  congressmen,  business 
leaders,  and  others,  until  members  of  their 
own  families  were  in  danger  of  going  to  pris- 
on. Now  they  want  to  revise  and  change 
the  laws.  The  youngsters  of  these  prominent 
people  were  not  imprisoned.  Some  were 
placed  on  probation.  Three  cases  taken  at 
random  (there  are  thousands  of  others)  in 
which  they  showed  no  concern  for  those  In- 
volved were:  (1)  The  case  of  John  Sinclair, 
the  poet  and  political  activist  who  received 
a  ten-year  sentence  for  possession  of  two 
marijuana  cigarettes;  (2)  Lee  Otis  Johnson, 
a  S.N.C.C.  leader  who  received  a  thirty-year 
sentence  for  giving  {not  selling)  one  mari- 
juana cigarette  to  an  undercover  agent;  (3) 
William  Baugher,  who  was  picked  up  in 
Gainesville.  Florida  and  put  In  Jail  for  smok- 
ing a  marijuana  cigarette  (he  did  not  have 
any  others  in  his  possession ) .  Shortly  after 
being  Jailed,  he  was  found  dead  In  his  cell,  a 
victim  of  rape  and  beatings.  The  authorities 
reported  his  death  a  suicide,  but  a  few  people 
demanded  a  grand  Jury  Investigation.  An  in- 
dictment of  an  18-year-old  youth  for  the 
murder  of  Baugher  followed. 

The  wisdom  of  Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw  sums 
up  the  chaotic,  deplorable  prison  system  In  a 
short  statement:  "We  have  been  Judging 
and  punishing  ever  since  Jesus  told  us  not  to 
and  I  defy  anyone  to  make  a  convincing  case 
for  believing  that  the  world  has  been  any 
better  than  it  would  have  been  if  there  had 
never  been  a  Judge,  a  prison,  or  a  gallows  in 
all  that  time." 
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WILDLIFE — WHO  NEEODS  IT? 


HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or   WTOMOfO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Bfr.  Speaker.  In  ob- 
servance  of  National  WUcUlle  Week,  the 
Wyoming  Wildlife  magazine,  an  at- 
tractive publication  of  the  WycHninf 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  accepted 
essays  tailored  to  the  national  theme; 
"WUdllfe— Who  Needs  It?".  The  two 
winning  essays  appear  in  the  September 
issue  of  Wyoming  WUdllfe. 

The  student  division  winner  Is  Ux. 
David  L.  Zwonltzer  of  Laramie  County. 
David  is  a  1971  graduate  of  East  High 
School  in  Cheyenne.  He  is  an  active 
member  and  past  president  of  Cheyenne'i 
4-H  Club.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
National  Honor  Society  and  was  named 
to  Merrit's  National  High  School  Who's 
Who.  David  plans  to  study  pre-veto'buuy 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Wyranlng 
thlsfaU. 

The  adult  division  winner,  Mrs.  Mae 
UrtMinek,  is  a  dear  friend  and  one  of 
Wyoming's  most  beloved  citizens.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  submit  her  excellent  essay 
also  for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
my  colleagues. 

A  writer  of  note,  Mrs.  Urbanek's  woi* 
ranges  from  poetry  and  history  to  novels 
with  a  Wyoming  flair.  Mrs.  Urbanek  has 
been  a  4-H  leader  in  forestry,  home 
beautlflcation,  photography,  and  geology 
for  30  years.  She  belongs  to  the  Wilder- 
ness Society  and  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Wyoming  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs  and  Wyoming  Press  Women.  Mae 
was  bom  in  Denver,  Colo.,  raised  in 
North  Dakota,  suid  chose  to  live  In  Wy- 
oming. She  and  her  husband,  Jerry,  have 
resided  on  a  ranch  north  of  Lusk  since 
1931. 

The  articles  follow: 

WnJjLTTE — Who  Nixds  It? 
(By  David  L.  Zwonltzer) 

For  centuries  the  population  of  wildlife 
was  regulated  by  the  checks  and  balances  of 
nature.  Even  after  the  appearance  of  man 
this  held  true,  because  man  was  not  equipped 
to  defend  himself  against  larger  predators. 
As  time  passed  and  man  found  ability  in 
xising  weapons  and  hunting,  he  became  a 
formidable  predator  and  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  .the  early  extinction  of  some 
animals,  such  as  the  mastodon,  as  early  as 
ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  years  ago. 

With  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  animals,  and  later  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  highways,  the  cutting  of 
forests,  and  the  plowing  of  grasslands  for 
growing  crops,  animals'  natural  habitat  wss 
greatly  modified.  This  destroyed  our  natural 
cycle,  thus  depleting  some  species  of  life  and 
overstocking  the  earth  with  others.  Some- 
times a  valuable  or  interesting  species  was 
totally  destroyed,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
passenger  pigeons  that  once  darkened  Amer- 
ica's skies  in  their  immense  numbers.  We 
cannot  afford  to  kill  species  that  may  be 
necessary  to  the  survival  of  many  or  to  the 
balance  of  nature.  Today,  vre  have  a  tremen- 
dous challenge. 

Where  are  we  to  hunt  and  flsh?  The  signs 
say  No  Trespassing.  Where  are  we  to  camp 
and  hike  and  picnic  and  Just  be  alone  to 
study  nature's  creativity? 
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Wild  birds,  animals,  fish,  trees  and  fiowers 
are  not  only  important  for  mental  and  phys- 
ical reasons  but  they  also  play  a  great  role 
m  nature.  Mother  Nature  has  set  a  natural 
recycling  method  where  animals  eat  plants 
and  animals  eat  other  animals.  Like  himians, 
many  kinds  of  animals  need  elbow  room.  As 
the  human  popiilation  grew,  lavre  had  to  be 
provided  to  protect  our  wildlife  and  to  give 
them  adequate  space  to  live.  They  also 
needed  vegetation  for  protection,  reproduc- 
tion, survival  and  a  multitude  of  other  rea- 
sons. 

Because  of  the  pioneering  tradition, 
Americans  find  a  particular  need  to  enjoy 
the  great  outdoors  from  time  to  time.  Twice 
as  many  Americans  buy  hunting  or  fishing 
licenses  as  buy  tickets  for  baseball  games. 
Every  year,  millions  of  them  visit  the  state 
and  national  parks  merely  to  look  at  the 
scenery. 

It  niight  well  be  imagined  that  the  vast, 
untouched  wilderness  areas  of  the  United 
States  would  provide  adequate  protection 
for  wildlife.  But  these  wildernesses  are  rap- 
idly being  exploited  by  lumber  companies, 
mining  groups,  and  dam  building  Interests, 
or  are  l)elng  populated.  These  operations  are 
turning  our  wildernesses  into  commer- 
cialized areas. 

The  continuing  growth  of  tourism  and 
recreational  hunting  and  fishing  have 
created  a  major  economic  value  for  wildlife. 
Now  that  no  frontiers  remain  and  our  coun- 
try is  settled  from  coast  to  coast,  more  peo- 
ple than  ever  before  turn  to  wildlife,  some 
for  pleasure  and  relaxation,  others  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity.  More  than  6,000,000  people  go 
fishing,  and  some  twelve  million  others  buy 
hunting  licenses.  Hunters  do  not  need  the 
meat  for  the  table,  but  like  to  get  away  from 
the  nerve  racking  confusion  of  the  city,  to 
think  long  thoughts,  and  to  get  closer  to  the 
things  of  the  earth.  Millions  of  other  peo- 
ple watch  birds,  collect  butterflies,  or  in- 
dulge in  a  score  of  other  nature  hobbies. 
Each  year  more  than  half  a  million  people 
In  a  hundred  and  forty  cities  attend  "Screen 
Tours"  to  tnjoy  Kodachrome  movies  of  wild- 
life. 

The  wildlife  in  Wyoming  is  magnificent. 
We  share  our  land  with  fascinating  wUdllfe 
neighbors,  yet  the  five  big  mediums  of  public 
enlightenment:  motion  pictures,  radio,  tele- 
vision, magazines  and  newspapers,  do  not 
give  our  wildlife  the  coverage  they  should 
have.  The  man  who  is  ciirious  about  wild 
animals  or  growing  plants  is  never  alone  in 
his  travels.  To  him  no  ocean,  desert,  or 
mountaintop  Is  desolate.  There  Is  always  life; 
there  are  new  discoveries  to  be  made.  Then, 
If  a  person  is  thoughtful,  he  may  become 
Interested  in  the  way  things  live,  their  habits, 
their  ecology,  populations,  migrations,  and 
natural  cycles. 

One  cannot  reflect  on  the  forces  which 
make  the  outdoor  world  tick  without  becom- 
ing somewhat  of  a  conservationist.  All  of 
wildlife  refers  to  some  sort  of  conservation. 
If  one  merely  looks  out  the  window  to  watch 
a  bird  fly  above,  then  he  is  enjoying  wildlife 
as  do  millions  of  people  daily. 

Who  needs  wildlife?  Face  it.  every  living 
form  on  earth  needs  wildlife.  The  smallest 
Insect  or  the  largest  whale  are  both  depend- 
ent on  wildlife  in  some  form  or  another. 
All  human  beings  from  conservationists, 
biology  classes,  forest  rangers,  business  men 
to  every  day  workmen,  are  dependent  on 
wildlife.  These  people  study  behavior  of  wild- 
life, record  its  heredity,  and  go  into  the 
wilderness  to  enjoy  solitude.  The  first  man 
could  have  only  survived  because  he  used 
wildlife  to  clothe  and  feed  himself.  As  time 
passed  and  settlers  and  fortune  seekers  came 
to  America,  they  used  wildlife  in  war,  fur- 
trading  businesses,  and  for  food  and  clothing. 
They  killed  the  bison  by  the  million  and  due 
to  a  lack  of  "intelligence"  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  they  made  extinct  the  once 
popular  and  very  interesting  Labrador  duck. 
When    the    wars     that    Involved    America 
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started,  the  oU  of  wildUfe  animals  was  used 
in  mitirtng  ammunition.  Not  until  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century  did  man  become  less 
dependent  on  wildlife.  This  was  mainly  be- 
cause of  domesticated  animals  and  the  mod- 
em techniques  of  agriculture  replacing  the 
need  for  wildlife. 

The  sledgehammer  Impact  of  civilization 
on  wildlife  has  been  softened  and  geared 
down  in  many  cases  by  State  Fish  and  Wild- 
life programs.  They  deal  primarily  in  fitting 
the  wildlife  to  the  ever  changing  environ- 
ment we  impose  on  them.  Crowded  by  sub- 
urbs. Jostled  by  highways,  displaced  by  air- 
ports and  industries,  much  of  our  state's 
once  teeming  wildlife  is  literally  piished  back 
to  the  wall. 

Designed  by  nature  to  be  residents  of  the 
wilderness,  needing  clean  water  and  clean 
air.  these  creatures  today  find  lees  and  less 
of  the  environment  they  require  to  survive. 
Some  have  already  toppled  over  the  edge 
of  extinction  and  the  worst  part  is.  more  are 
being  forced  right  to  the  edge. 

Everyone  needs  wildlife,  and  everyone  is 
concerned,  but  few  do  little  in  helping  pre- 
serve it  so  our  future  generations  can  en- 
Joy  the  same  pleasures  as  we  are  presently 
enjoying. 

I  have  noted  that  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  wUdllfe  of  all  kinds  belong  to 
the  public.  But  it  has  been  found  that  on 
private  land  our  use  of  the  resource  Is 
abridged  and  our  ownership  largely  theo- 
retical. Somewhere,  surely,  this  national  and 
state  asset  should  be  wholly  ours.  This  wild- 
life is  our  puWlc  livestock,  and  it  needs  space 
and  a  food  supply.  It  includes  not  only  deer 
and  antelope,  but  Montana  grizzlies,  Min- 
nesota wolves,  California  condors  and  Ari- 
zona cougars.  It  also  includes  such  lesser 
creatures  as  prairie  dogs,  marmots,  chip- 
munks, magpies,  rocidrunners.  mountain 
birds  and  hundreds  of  others. 

It  Is  the  people  who  need  wildlife,  from 
the  smallest  youth  to  the  oldest  human 
being.  Let  every  indlvldusi  know  the  im- 
portance of  wildlife,  because  It  is  essential 
to  the  survival  of  every  living  form  on  earth. 


WiLDLiTi: — ^Who  Needs  It? 
(By  Mae  Urbanek) 

Life  is  a  pyramid.  Its  foundation  is  made 
up  of  trillions  of  green  leaves,  capturing 
energy  from  sunshine;  mixing  it  with  min- 
erals and  moisture  from  the  earth  and  pro- 
ducing chlorophyll  or  protein — the  food  that 
nourishes  all  life.  In  this  process  plants  also 
purify  the  air,  giving  off  oxygen  for  animals 
to  breathe. 

Animal  life  rests  upon  and  depends  on 
plant  life.  Some  animals  eat  only  plants. 
Some  animals  eat  other  animals  as  well  as 
plants.  The  humble  leaves  feed  the  mighty 
elephant.  Tiny  bacteria  also  live  and  break 
down  and  recondition  waste  so  It  can  be  used 
again  in  life's  processes.  All  life  is  In  deli- 
cate balance.  One  species  is  conirolled  by  or 
depends  on  another  for  Its  existence. 

On  the  very  top  of  the  pyramid  sits  man, 
arrogant  and  possessive.  He  has  no  rival  ex- 
cept other  men.  He  believes  that  everything 
in  the  pyramid  beneath  him  Is  his  to  exploit. 
Sunlight,  caught  in  the  leaves  of  some  Car- 
boniferous tree  two  hundred  million  years 
ago  and  stored  deep  In  the  earth.  Is  his  to 
use  now.  If  some  pf  it  spills  in  the  ocean, 
killing  fish  and  blV^s,  that's  too  bad.  Lost 
oil;  lost  money  I  4  y 

Soil  that  has  slowlyTNiJit  up  from  eroded 
rocks  over  billions  of  years  is  his  to  use  now. 
More  cows;  more  wheat;  more  money.  For- 
ests are  his  to  harvest  now.  He  must  make 
more  money  so  his  children  will  not  have 
to  work  with  their  hands  as  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  did. 

And  these  children  who  do  not  need  to 
work  with  their  hands  except  to  press  an 
electric  button,  are  they  happy  and  content? 
For  what  functions  do  they  need  their 
bodies?  Eyes  to  see  color  TV;  legs  to  walk 
to  the  refrigerator  or  press  a  gas  pedal;  sex. 
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Life  becomes  boring  to  them.  Nothing  to 
strive  for;  nothing  to  conquer.  With  the  aid 
of  drugs  they  go  on  a  "trip."  They  play  with 
bombs  and  blow  up  buildings.  They  are  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  life  is;  if  it  is  worth 
living. 

Man  has  sat  too  long  on  top  of  life's  pyra- 
mid surrounded  with  artificial  luxuries,  be- 
lieving hinMelf  to  be  the  master  of  life.  If 
only  each  person,  especially  the  young  ones, 
coiUd  for  a  week  each  year  be  a  gueat  of  the 
birds  and  animals  In  a  forest!  If  only  this 
person  could  learn  to  know  these  simple, 
happy  creatures  in  their  undisturbed  homes, 
far  frcxn  the  grating  gyrations  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine! 

Under  the  tall  spires  of  spruce  trees  this 
person  would  find  other  values  in  life  be- 
sides wealth  and  Importance.  He  would  find 
the  peace  and  quiet  to  calm  his  nerves  and 
cure  his  ulcers.  Then  relaxed  and  meditat- 
ing, he  might  discover  that  the  green  leaf 
was  more  important  to  life  than  he.  the 
mighty  man. 

He  vTOUld  find,  when  he  first  entered  this 
wilderness  world,  that  aU  living  things 
feared  him.  fied  and  were  quiet.  The  woods, 
at  first,  would  be  silent,  empty  tombs.  But 
if  he  rested  quietly  by  some  rotting  log  in 
the  sunlight  dappled  by  busy  leaves,  the 
doe  and  her  fawn  soon  came  to  drink  of  the 
clear  water.  The  beaver  ventured  out  to 
cut  a  young  aspen;  rolled  and  lugged  it  back 
to  the  water;  fioated  it  down  to  repair  a 
break  in  his  dam.  Files  buzzed  and  laid  their 
eggs  in  a  dead  flsh,  washed  high  on  the  banJt 
of  the  beaver  dam.  Soon  maggots,  hatching 
from  the  eggs,  would  clean  up  the  fish.  Birds 
would  eat  most  of  the  maggots. 

As  the  man  watched  quietly  in  the  rank 
grass  nourished  by  the  rotting  log,  the  trees 
came  alive  with  birds  singing  at  their  work. 
Soon  there  was  life  everywhere.  The  simple, 
busy  happiness  recreating  Itself;  wasting 
nothing;  leaving  no  rubbish;  making  the 
earth  richer  for  the  next  generation  because 
It  had  lived. 

Then  perhaps,  this  man  slowly  realized 
that  he  was  only  a  small  part  of  life,  which 
he  did  not  understand  any  more  than  the 
bvaifrog  hopping  in  the  grass  beside  him. 
Hearing  no  sounds  of  approaching  enemy, 
the  frog  croaked  Its  deep  "Be  drowned" /"Be 
drovraed"  song  In  sheer  happiness.  The  frog 
believed  in  itself;  in  its  ability  to  catch 
flies  enough  to  eat.  knowing  It  would  have 
to  make  a  living  or  starve.  There  Is  no 
welfare  department  for  frogs.  But  the  frog 
was  also  wise  enough  not  to  try  to  catch 
and  hoard  flies  so  Its  poUlwogs  would  not 
need  to  catch  files  as  soon  as  they  lost  their 
taUs. 

The  hard-working  beaver  was  busy  cutting 
another  aspen,  thinning  out  numerous  suck- 
ers. The  few  trees  left  would  have  room  to 
grow  strong  and  healthy.  With  the  aspen 
bark  the  beaver  fed  himself,  and  then  used 
the  peeled  log  to  make  a  larger,  better  world 
for  himself.  Incidentally,  he  made  a  better 
world  for  many  plants,  flsh,  and  animals. 
His  dam  slowed  the  fall  of  water.  Evapora- 
tion from  the  dam  filled  the  air  with  mois- 
ture.  Even  lichens  on   the   rocks  benefited. 

The  dam,  the  man  reasoned,  rising  to  his 
feet.  Is  the  foundation  of  the  beaver's  life. 
He  keeps  It  strong  and  well  protected  against 
floods. 

"What  are  the  foundations  of  my  life?" 
he  asked  himself  as  he  walked  down  the 
spongy  woodland  path. 

"Oreen  things."  His  hand  caught  the  leaf 
of  an  aspen,  held  and  caressed  it.  "Urunud- 
dled  water.  Fresh  air.  Freedom  to  work  and 
relax.  Happiness." 

The  man  turned  for  a  last  look  at  the 
beaver  pond.  "That  beaver  has  them  all;  all 
the  things  I  need.  He  Is  preserving  them  so 
his  baby  beavers  will  have  them  too.  I  wish 
I  was  as  wise  and  happy  as  that  toad  and 
that  beaver." 

The  man  raised  his  hand  in  final  salute. 
"Thanks."  he  said,  "for  the  lesson  you  taught 
me." 
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WHY  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES SHOULD  EXPRESS  ONCE 
AGAIN  ITS  FIRM  OPPOSITION  TO 
ANY  GIVEAWAY  OP  THE  CANAL 
ZONE 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF   MlaSOTJU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Panama  Canal  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  from 
early  1957  to  January  3,  1971,  I  think  I 
have  made  known  to  all  of  the  Members 
who  served  during  any  part  of  that 
period  my  strong  views  on  the  impor- 
tance of  retaining  the  canal  and  the 
Canal  Zone  as  vital  components  of  the 
defense  and  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
from  time  to  time  over  those  years,  ex- 
pressed its  concurrence  In  those  views 
through  the  adoption  of  appropriate  res- 
olutions. 

It  is  now  urgent  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  92d  Congress  reiterate 
the  historic  position  of  this  body  that 
the  canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  should 
not  be  made  the  pawn  In  new  diplomatic 
"games"  with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  urgency  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  admlnisFtratlon  has  recently  under- 
taken a  new  series  of  negotiaticnis  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  over  the  future 
of  the  canal  and  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
the  outcome  of  such  negotiations,  in  my 
opinion,  can  only  be  mischief — unless 
the  House  makes  it  clear  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  accept  a  giveaway  of  our  rights 
in  thw  isthmus. 

Because  the  powers  of  the  House  do 
not  extend  to  the  ratmcation  of  treaties, 
the  best  way  we  can  Influence  the  out- 
come of  these  negotiations  is  to  enlist 
the  American  people  to  Join  us  In  per- 
suading the  President  that  our  national 
Interests  would  not  be  served  by  any  new 
treaty  such  as  Is  being  sought  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  In  an  extreme  situ- 
ation, we  could  make  clear  that  enabling 
legislation  to  carry  out  such  a  treaty 
would  not  be  favorably  acted  on  in  the 
House.  This  would  be  a  most  unusual  step 
for  the  House  to  take,  and  CMie  which  we 
would  hate  to  have  to  take. 

But  the  Issues  are  so  serioijs  to  our 
national  interests  that  we  should  move 
promptly  to  express,  in  a  formal  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  House,  our  deep- 
seated  opposition  to  the  kind  of  treaty 
again  being  discussed  in  negotiating  ses- 
sions between  the  two  countries. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  yesterday  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  Dante  B.  Fasckll  of 
Florida,  on  House  Resolution  234,  which 
I  introduced  on  February  17.  1971.  and 
on  other  resolutions  pending  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  rights  in,  and  Jurisdiction 
over,  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  for  Inclusion  as  part  of  my 
remarks   the  text  of  the  statement  I 
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presented  to  the  Fascell  subcommittee 
yesterday,  as  follows: 

StATXMXNT   OV  THX   HONOKABta  Lbonox 

K.  Sullivan 

I  would  Uke  to  take  thla  (^portuiilty,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to 
present  this  statement  to  your  Committee 
coDoemlng  the  current  negotiation*  between 
our  Oovernment  and  the  Oovernment  of  the 
RrepubUc  of  Panama,  which  are  Intended  to 
lead  to  new  treaties  governing  the  Canal 
Zone  and  defense  facilities  In  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Itself.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  Is  not  a  more  crucial  matter  facing  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  in  the 
coming  months  than  the  present  treaty 
negotiations  concerning  Panama.  I  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal  Subcom- 
mittee for  14  years,  until  this  year  because 
the  new  nilea  of  the  92nd  Congress  pro- 
hibited the  chairing  of  2  subcommittees,  and 
my  Interest  In  Panama  goes  even  much 
further  beyond  that  time.  In  light  of  my  deep 
Involvement  with  the  affairs  of  Panama 
over  this  extended  period  and  my  Intense 
interest  in  the  Canal  and  the  siuroundlng 
region.  I  cannot  help  but  be  anxious  and 
appcrehenslve  over  the  new  round  of  treaty 
negotiations  which  have  begun  between 
the  negotiators  of  our  country  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  It  Is  for  these  reasons.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  have  requested  this  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views  to  yovir  Com- 
mittee concerning  these  critical  matters. 

Before  I  get  Into  the  substance  of  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  ask  the  Committee's 
permission  to  submit  the  following  docu- 
ments as  part  of  the  hearing  record.  These 
documents  are  identified  as  follows: 

(a)  A  report  issued  in  December.  1970.  on 
the  "Problems  Concerning  the  Panama 
Canal."  This  comprehensive  report  was  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal  to  the 
full  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Tlsheries 
Committee.  This  report  has  enjoyed  wide  cir- 
culation and  favorable  comment. 

(b)  A  speech  which  I  made  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House  on  April  1.  1971,  when  word  first 
reached  the  House  concerning  the  opening  of 
negotiations  for  a  new  set  of  treaties.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  9431) 

(c)  A  letter  of  May  20.  1971.  from  me  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  respec- 
fuUy  urging  that  the  Administration  not  be- 
gin these  new  treaty  negotiations.  Also  at- 
tached to  this  letter  are  copies  of  two  replies 
which  I  have  received.  (A  part  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  36494.) 

(d)  A  speech  to  the  House  dated  July  16, 
1971.  OonKTcesional  Record  pages  26493- 
28496.  in  which  I  inserted  certain  news 
stories  related  to  the  speeches  and  promises 
of  Oeneral  Omar  Torrtjos  and  other  officials 
of  the  Panamanian  Oovernment  to  the  people 
of  Panama. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  pattern  of 
Panamanian  behavior  which  led  to  the  1964- 
67  negotiations  and  treaties  Is  being  repeated 
by  the  Panamanians.  This  activist  behavior 
Is  undoubtedly  being  undertaken  as  a  lever 
to  force  new  negotiations  and  treaties  which 
give  every  Indication  of  being  even  more  ret- 
rograde to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
than  were  the  last  round  of  abortive  negotia- 
tions and  treaties. 

My  basic  objection,  of  course,  to  the  pres- 
ent round  of  treaty  negotiations  is  that  they 
appear  to  have  as  their  basic  purpose  the 
abrogation  of  United  States  Jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone.  This  Is  basi- 
cally objectionable  because  it  Is  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  recent  activity  of  the  present  Pan- 
amanian nonconstitutional  provisional  mili- 
tary government  makes  such  treaty  negotia- 
tions all  the  more  inappropriate  at  this  time. 
It  truly  seems  unwise  to  negotiate  with  this 
nonconstitutional  provisional  military  gov- 
ernment at  a  time  when  It  has  terminated 
our  Rio  Hato  Military  Base  lease,  continually 
alleged  in  the  news  media  of  Panama  im- 
proper UJ3.  conduct,  acted  Ulegally  and  dU- 
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crlminatorily  against  Canal  Zone  residents 
and  kept  up  a  constant  drumfire  of  antl- 
Amerlcan  propaganda  publicly. 

In  arder  to  view  tl^e  present  treaty  ne- 
gotiations In  proper  perspective.  I  believe 
It  Is  necessary  to  exan[ilne  aotut  of  the  prem- 
ises which  led  to  the  prior  1964-67  treaty 
negotiations  and  some  of  the  disabilities 
which  ware  Inherent  in  those  treaties.  At  the 
time  the  1967  treaties  were  drafted  and  ne- 
gotiated It  was  thought  that  the  Canal  was 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
commerce  and  should  be  replaced.  Subse- 
quent Investigation  has  indicated  that  there 
Is  little  In  the  record  to  support  this  conclu- 
sion and  Oeneral  Leber,  the  former  Oovernor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Oovernment,  testified  In 
1970  that  the  existing  Canal  with  certain  Im- 
provements should  be  able  to  handle  all  fore- 
seeable traffic  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

At  the  time  the  1967  treaties  were  drafted 
and  negotiated  it  was  thought  that  a  sea- 
level  Canal  was  economically  feasible  and 
could  be  inexpensively  constructed  by  nu- 
clear excavation.  The  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
Oceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission  Report  of 
December,  1970.  eliminates  the  poesibllity  of 
nuclear  construction  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. As  to  the  cost  of  constructing  a  new 
sea-level  Canal  by  conventional  means.  It 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  range  of  «2  to  (3 
billion,  althotigh  the  total  cost  cannot  be 
known  because  financial  arrangements  for 
such  construction  are  Inseparably  boimd  to 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  treaty 
negotiations  such  as  those  now  under  way 
cannot  be  premised  on  the  assumption  that 
Congress  will  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  new  sea-level  Canal  or  enact  legislation  to 
transfer  the  existing  Canal  to  any  other 
country. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  1967  draft 
treaties  were  based  on  erroneous  premlsea, 
they  were  also  unsatisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  For  example,  they  would  have 
resulted  in  the  United  States  relinquishing 
Its  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  and  would 
have  operated  In  such  a  way  that  the  United 
States  would  have  been  unable  to  provide 
for  Its  defense.  In  addition,  those  treaties 
contemplated  unrealistic  and  unreasonable 
Increases  in  toll  rates  and  revenues,  and 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  over  the  diiynnRi  of 
United  States  property.  Those  treaties  would 
have  transferred  control  of  the  Canal  from 
the  Congress  to  a  nine-man  governing  au- 
thority with  the  five  American  members  be- 
ing appointed  by  the  President  and  subject 
to  oonflrmatlon  by  the  Senate  and  respon- 
sible to  the  Executive,  not  the  Congrees. 
Any  arrangements  such  as  this  would,  in  it- 
self, be  sufficient  to  make  the  treaties  un- 
acceptable to  the  Congress. 

It  U  clear  that  these  1967  treaties  were 
totally  unacceptable  to  us  for  the  reasons 
I  have  Just  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nonconstitutional  provisional  military 
government  of  Panama  rejected  these  trea- 
ties outright  because  they  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Thus,  it  seems  elementary  that  any 
developments  in  the  new  treaty  negotiations 
which  would  satisfy  Panama's  predatory  and 
totalitarian  demands  would  be  objectionable 
and  unacceptable  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  objection  to  any 
treaty  surrendering  our  sovereignty  and  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  Canal  Zone  since  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  I  also  regard  these  present  negotia- 
tions as  creating  a  most  unfortunate  and 
dangerous  climate  in  Panama.  I  say  this  be- 
cause General  Torrijos  and  Foreign  Minister 
Tack  have  made  any  number  of  promises  to 
the  people  of  Panama  In  recent  weeks  con- 
cerning what  they  Intend  to  get  from  the 
United  States  in  these  present  negotiations. 
I  do  not  believe  the  officials  of  Panama  will 
be  able  to  deliver  on  these  promlMs  to  the 
people  of  Panama  and  when  these  people 
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are  frustrated  and  disappointed'  In  the  re- 
sults, I  fear  the  outlet  for  their  frustrations 
and  anger  will  be  manifested  In  riot  and 
anarchy,  which  will  be  directed  unfortunately 
against  the  United  States  presence  In  Panama 

Although  I  believe  I  have  made  my  posi- 
tion abundantly  clear  with  respect  to  the 
inadvlBablllty  of  our  relinquishing  our  sov- 
ereignty and  Jurisdiction  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  view 
this  situation  In  a  completely  negative  fash- 
ion. There  Is  a  middle  ground  for  considera- 
tion and  there  are  concessions  which  may 
be  made.  For  example,  after  a  trip  to  Panama 
In  early  1969,  and  at  the  urging  of  certain 
commercial  Panamanian  Interests,  I  sug- 
gested in  a  letter  to  the  President  that  a 
portion  of  the  Old  France  Field  which  is 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Canal  Zone  might 
be  given  over  to  the  Panamanians  for  use 
In  Its  free  zone.  The  use  of  this  parcel  of 
land  in  the  free  zone  by  the  Panamanians 
would  increase  Panamanian  commerce  and 
employment  considerably.  We  might  also 
allow  Panama  to  bring  its  own  sup>ermar- 
kets  within  the  Canal  Zone  to  compete  with 
our  commissaries.  Also.  I  have  continually 
suggested  over  the  years  that  the  President 
appoint  one  or  two  Panamanians  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany so  that  they  may  see  how  the  funds  re- 
ceived from  tolls  are  poured  back  Into  the 
Improvements  and  upkeep  of  the  Panama 
Canal  itself. 

These  few  suggestions  are  Just  a  niunber  of 
more  moderate  steps  which  may  be  taken 
and  perhaps  should  have  been  taken  in  the 
past.  However,  I  most  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues, in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
to  resist  any  effort  to  force  us  to  relinquish 
our  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone  which  is  so  vital  and  necessfu-y 
to  our  commercial  and  natlonsJ  security  in- 
terests. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Ambassador 
Mundt,  he  Informed  me  that  they  are  con- 
templating an  arrangement  whereby  we 
would  stirrender  our  sovereign  control  over 
the  10-mlle  strip  of  the  Canal  Zone  but 
retain  our  authority  over  the  waterway  Itself. 
In  other  words,  our  control  would  end  at  the 
water's  edge  of  the  Canal.  I  hc^e  none  of  us 
will  fall  pnj  to  this  type  of  fuzzy  thinking. 
Obviously,  the  Canal  cannot  be  operated 
from  the  water  Itself  without  the  necessary 
land  appurtenances  and  facilities. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  and 
the  Members  of  this  Committee  for  allowing 
me  to  present  my  views  to  them  on  this 
highly  important  matter  and  I  am  confident 
that  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  will  not 
allow  the  Administration  to  give  away  an 
area  which  Is  so  vital  to  our  interests. 

(Copies  of  the  report  mentioned  under  (a) 
may  be  obtained  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  P^heries,  or  can  be 
read,  along  with  the  materials  mentioned  un- 
der (b).  (c),  and  (d).  In  any  Federal  Deposi- 
tory Library.) 


AMORY  HOUGHTON— A  VERY 
SPECIAL  MAN 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or  H«w  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Corning,  N.Y.,  Glass  Works  In  my 
district  paid  special  honor  to  a  very  spe- 
cial mtui,  Mr.  Amory  Houghton,  whose 
career  spans  more  than  50  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  community,  his  coim- 
try,  and  his  company. 

Under  his  farsighted  and  indefatiga- 
ble leadership,  Corning  Glass  achieved 
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international  renown  in  the  glass  indus- 
try, and  its  kitchenware  products  have 
become  a  prized  household  possession 
throughout  the  world;  not  to  mention 
the  contributions  made  to  the  Nation's 
spctce  program. 

For  example,  2  years  ago  when  man 
first  stepped  on  the  moon,  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  the  earth's  population  was  able  to 
view  what  was  then  the  imbelievable  be- 
cause of  special  glass  developed  by  Com- 
ing Glass  which  made  pictures  beamed 
from  the  Apollo  TV  camera  brighter  and 
clearer. 

But  his  achievements  were  not  limited 
to  the  corporate  world  alone.  Distin- 
guished service  to  his  country  brought 
him  much  deserved  accleiim. 

During  World  War  n,  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  War  Production  Board 
and  later  as  Deputy  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion for  Economic  Affairs  in  London. 

From  1957-61,  he  was  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  France  during  the  hectic  and  criti- 
cal postwar  years  and  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honpre 
from  a  grateful  French  Government. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  share  in  the 
special  tribute  to  this  special  man.  I  in- 
clude   the    following    article    from    the 
Coming  Leader  in  the  Record: 
Decker  Pats  Special  TuBtrrs;  Gkxat  Lkaoxr 

A.  Houghton  Held  COW's  Growth  Archi- 
tect 

Coming  Glass  Works  Wednesday  evening 
paid  tribute  to  the  man  who  has  been  the 
chief  architect  of  its  growth  for  the  past  50 
years. 

The  special  tribute  went  to  Ambassador 
Amory  Hovighton,  who  received  his  50-year 
pin  during  the  company's  120th  anniversary 
dinner  at  the  Coming  Olass  Center. 

In  a  special  tribute.  William  C.  Decker, 
honorary  chairman  of  the  board,  said  the 
former  ambassador  to  France  was  the  man 
responsible  for  Ctwnlng's  growth  to  world- 
wide leadership  In  the  glass  industry  in  the 
last  half -century  and  also  cited  his  contribu- 
tions to  his  country  and  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations and   business  institutions. 

"During  the  first  70  years  of  its  existence. 
Corning  was  a  soundly  managed  small  com- 
pany," Decker  said.  "Then,  In  1921,  an  event 
occurred  which  was  to  make  a  dramatic 
change  In  the  company.  On  February  28  of 
that  year.  Amory  Houghton  began  work  in 
the  blowing  room  of  "B"  Facttwy,  and  was 
paid  $26  a  week. 

"Now  that  he  was  on  Coming's  payroll, 
he  decided  that  he  could  afford  to  get  mar- 
ried. On  October  19  of  that  year,  his  wedding 
to  Laura  Richardson  took  place. 

"That  event,  too,  was  eventually  to  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  Corning  Olass.  Two 
of  their  five  children  have  continued  the 
Houghton  tradition  of  being  unusually  able 
businessmen  and  today  Amory  Jr.  is  chairman 
and  James  is  vice  chairman  ot  Coming's 
board." 

"While  his  various  titles  over  the  years 
have  ben  executive  vice  president,  president, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  chair- 
man, honorary  chairman  and  chairman 
emerltfis,"  Decker  said,  "he  was  always,  even 
when  on  leave  of  abeence,  been  in  effect  the 
chief  executive  of  Corning,  and  the  grsat 
leader  with  the  vision  to  set  very  high  goals 
and  the  human  touch  to  motivate  the  orga- 
nization to  achieve  them." 

"Supplementing  these  rare  attributes,"  he 
continued.  "Ambassador  Houghton  possssaea 
other  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  which  have 
made  him  a  g^reat  leader." 

Decker  cited  his  integrity,  Interest  In  peo- 
ple, belief  in  excellence,  his  faith  in  glass  as  a 
nuiterlal.  his  Interest  In  research  and  his 
belief  In  partnerships. 
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"He  is  a  man  of  high  principle,"  Decker 
said.  "There  has  never  been  a  credibility  gap 
as  far  as  he  Is  concerned." 

"His  principal  achievement,"  he  said,  "has 
been  In  making  Coming  Glass  the  great  com- 
pany It  is  today.  It  has  a  history  of  excellent 
relations  with  employee  unexcelled  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States.  For  a  company  of  its 
size,  it  has  an  unusually  fine  image  and  is 
favorably  known  to  the  public." 

In  service  to  the  country.  Decker  pointed 
out,  during  World  War  n,  Houghton  served 
with  the  War  Production  Board  and  later  as 
deputy  chief  of  the  Mission  for  Economic 
Affairs  In  London. 

"Then  from  1957  to  1961.  he  was  ambas- 
sador to  Prance  during  four  critical  years  In 
the  history  of  France,  when  a  revolution  was 
averted  only  by  the  accession  of  Oeneral  de 
Gaulle  to  the  presidency. 

"For  his  cooperation  with  France  during 
these  difficult  years,  he  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor." 

"Finally,"  Decker  said,  "his  services  to 
various  nonprofit  and  btisiness  institutions  in 
this  country  are  too  niunerous  to  mention. 
I  know,  however,  that  he  got  great  satisfac- 
tion out  of  being  national  president  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  because  holding  this 
office  enabled  him  to  be  of  service  to  the  boys 
of  this  country." 

"For  50  years,"  he  said  In  ooncltislon. 
"Amory  Houghton  has  been  our  wise  leader 
and  good  friend. 

"As  a  token  of  our  esteem  and  admiration 
for  Ambassador  Houghton,  let  us  resolve 
tonight  to  continue  to  keep  Coming  Glass. 
In  every  respect,  up  to  the  high  standards  he 
has  set  for  us  and,  as  he  begins  his  61st  year 
with  Corning,  to  wish  him  good  health  and 
happiness  In  the  years  to  come." 


TAIWAN'S  STATUS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

VLt.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  items  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  General  As- 
sembly session  of  the  world  organiza- 
tion that  has  just  convened  is  the  ques- 
tion of  membership  for  Red  China  as 
well  as  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  its  Perspec- 
tive section  of  September  13,  carried  a 
very  timely  column  by  their  Washington 
bureau  chief,  Frank  Starr,  on  diplo- 
matic developments  and  the  overall  sta- 
tus of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Starr  is  well  equipped  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  since  he  was  the  Trib- 
ime's  Moscow  correspondent  before  as- 
suming the  post  as  bureau  chief  her« 
in  Washington. 

The  article  follows : 
What  Happens  Now  to  Tatwan's  Status? 

Washington. — The  handwriting  Is  clearly 
on  the  wall.  The  time  has  come,  for  both 
Taiwanese  and  Americans,  to  take  stock  at 
T^wan's  long-range  future. 

Overnight,  with  Henry  Kissinger's  trip  to 
Pacing,  the  world  has  given  to  understand 
that  when  speaking  of  China  the  United 
States  henceforth  would  deal  with  those  In 
charge  there.  The  weakening  credibility  of 
Taiwan's  claim  to  represent  China  and  all  Its 
people  suffered  a  possibly  fatal  blow. 

Since  that  claim  has  been  the  basis  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  government,  of  the  United 
State's  relations  with  Taiwan's  International 
relations,  including  its  membership  In  the 
United  Nations,  the  obvious  question  is,  what 
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happens  to  TbIwui  when  thmt  foiuwUtlon 
erodes? 

A  TACT  or  Lxrx 

Talw&neee  and  Americans  are  going  to 
have  to  rearrange  their  thinking  around  the 
more  realistic  concept  of  Taiwan  as  a  stra- 
tegically Important,  economically  viable,  but 
geographically  small,  fact  of  life. 

Altho  the  United  States  has  pledged  to 
honor  Its  defense  commitment  to  Taiwan  and 
Prealdent  Nixon  has  vowed  not  to  develop 
relations  with  Peking  at  the  expense  of  old 
friends,  It  doesnt  take  a  soothsayer  to  see 
that  our  governments  are  on  a  collision 
course. 

Now,  either  Taiwan  will  or  will  not  even- 
tually break  relations  with  the  United  States, 
either  It  will  walk  out  of  the  U.N.  or  accept 
a  lesser  statvis  there — possibly  recognizing  It 
as  a  province  of  the  mainland  or  as  an  In- 
dependent country.  It  is  consideration  of 
these  options  that  raises  the  longer-range 
question  of  Taiwan's  future. 

Peking  has  pledged  to  "liberate"  It,  and 
some  experts  have  suggested  that  after  the 
death  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  bis  successors  may 
seek  an  accommodation  with  Peking  that 
would  provide  a  guarantee  of  autonomy  as  a 
province  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
The  obvious  danger  Is  that  In  the  long  run 
this  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
Taiwan's  alMorptlon. 

Taiwanese  Independence  is  something  nei- 
ther Peking  nor  the  minority  government  in 
Taipei  wlli  hold  still  for,  tho  given  Peking's 
inability  to  take  it  militarily  and  the  erosion 
of  Taipei's  claim  to  govern  China,  it  may  be 
a  realistic  alternative. 

However  power  vacuums  have  a  way  of 
being  filled.  Without  the  U.S.,  Taiwan,  130 
miles  off  the  southern  mainland  halfway  be- 
tween South  Korea  and  the  Indochina  penin- 
sula, would  be  a  plum  to  be  picked  or  pro- 
tected by  a  larger  power. 

TUKN    TOWAkD    TOKYO 

For  military  and  economic  contacts  it 
could  look  to  Tokyo  whose  burgeoning  tech- 
nological, economic  and  military  strength  is 
putting  it  at  the  threshold  of  a  superpower 
status  that  in  coming  years  may  replace  the 
United  States  as  the  dominant  power  in 
Asia. 

While  the  Japanese  have  a  strong  sense  of 
affinity  for  Taiwan,  there  are  some  in  Japan 
who  are  Just  as  interested  in  the  reality  of 
China  as  Nixon  is.  Given  the  Chinese  leaders' 
preoccupation  with  Jai>aneae  economic  and 
military  expansion,  the  development  of  Jap- 
anese contacts  with  Taiwan  might  well  bring 
a  violent  reaction. 

The  dark  horse  among  Taiwan's  options  is 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  Asian  power  for  whom 
the  prospects  of  friendly  relations  and  In- 
fluence with  Taiwan  must  be  extremely  at- 
tractive. 

When  the  Soviet  navy  is  developing  its 
presence  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  a  friendly  port  in  the  China  Sea 
could  b9  useful,  as  woiUd  be  the  opportunity 
to  establish  commerce  with  an  economy  of 
the  vitality  of  Taiwan's.  A  small  island  off 
the  underbelly  of  the  same  China  that  has 
a  4,000-mile  border  with  Russia  would  be  a 
handy  place  to  have  a  growing  and  develop- 
ing influence  on  a  friendly  basis. 

For  Taiwan  there  is  an  interesting  analogy 
In  the  commercial,  cultural  and  diplomatic 
contacts  Moscow  has  established  with  the 
btron^ly  anti-Communist  regime  In  Singa- 
pore since  It  became  independent  from 
Britain  in  1966. 

The  Soviets  have  been  putting  out  feelers 
to  Nationalist  Chinese  for  some  time,  and  the 
day  may  come,  after  Chiang  is  gone,  when 
younger  Taiwanese  would  want  to  give  It  a 
try  if  they  thought  they  could  protect  them- 
selves at  the  same  time. 
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THE  OLD:  DOES  ANYBODY  CARE? 


September  2S,  1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  n.i.iN0is 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  eight 
articles  on  the  problems  of  elderly  people 
by  Carol  Ann  Smith  In  the  Champaign, 
HI.,  News-Gazette.  This  article  was  pub- 
lished on  September  3,  1971 : 
ViKT  LrrTLE  iNcoMx:  Oa  Lots  or  Custody 
(By  Carol  Ann  Smith) 

Marilyn  Plynn  is  a  social  worker.  She  is  a 
doctoral  candidate  in  the  Jane  Addams 
School  of  Social  Work  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  she  teaches  there. 

It  was  Marilyn  Flynn  who,  with  chin  rest- 
ing in  hand,  quietly  observed  that  "nobody, 
nobody  gives  a  damn  about  old  people." 

Mrs.  Fiynn  has  studied  the  aged  in  a  way 
she  feels  Is  most  revealing;  she,  and  others 
at  Jane  Addams,  have  looked  at  Champaign 
County  to  determine  what  social  services  are 
available  to  them. 

A  portion  of  one  of  the  studies  Is  contained 
in  a  series  of  tables,  each  headed  with  a  quo- 
tation which  summarizes  what  is  available 
in  Champaign  County. 

"Society  provides  a  little  Income  or  a  lot 
of  ctistody  for  older  people — nothing  In  be- 
tween. 

"Most  of  the  services  older  people  get  are 
nothing  more  than  routine  Income  payment 
administration. 

"Let's  look  at  the  situation  this  way,"  Mrs. 
Flynn  said.  "The  problem  Is  that  this  is  one 
of  the  nation's  more  affluent  communities. 
It  Is  stable,  homogenous." 

"Then  you  take  that  stable  setting  and  ask 
what  are  older  people  getting.  Tou  find  out 
they  are  getting  nothing. 

"Look  at  Champalgn-Urbana.  There  are 
about  15,000  old  people  here,  and  there  Is  a 
good  argument  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
them  would  need  social  services  of  some 
type. 

"The  social  agencies  here  which  can  deal 
with  the  problems  of  older  people  are  not 
only  vestlgal,  but  they  are  never  funded,"  she 
said. 

The  studies  of  this  county  Indicate  that 
65  per  cent  of  all  contacts  are  not  personal 
service  contacts,  but  are  Income  program  in- 
terpretation which  means  a  visit  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  office  or  the  DUnols 
Department  of  Public  Aid  office. 

"And  those  contacts  are,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, depersonalized  contacts,"  she  observed. 

The  first  surveys  indicate  that  about  6  per 
cent  of  personal  service  contacts  were  em- 
ployment counseling.  10  per  cent  were  mental 
health  counseling  and  20  per  cent  were  out- 
patient medical  contacts. 

Hidden  in  the  medical  contacts  were  the 
numbers,  apparently  quite  significant  num- 
bers, of  older  persons  who  were  given  tuber- 
culin tests. 

In  the  month  of  that  survey,  Octot>er  of 
1069,  1.020  persons  were  seen  in  all  categories. 

In  that  month,  about  95  per  cent  of  all 
employment  counseling  was  going  to  people 
under  60,  about  90  per  cent  of  all  out- 
patient mental  health  service  was  going  to 
people  under  60,  and  80  per  cent  of  all  out 
patient  medical  contacts  was  going  to  people 
under  60  yean. 

The  whole  system  In  Champaign  County,  In 
the  personal  services  provided  by  the  com- 
munity, is  skewed  toward  those  under  60 
years.  Both  the  percentage  and  the  number 
of  persons  served  Is  greater. 

The  survey  was  recently  up-dated  and  the 


figures  revekl  that  the  grMteat  Increase  In 
dollars  spent  was  In  direct  service,  personal 
contact  service.  There  was  nearly  a  60  per 
cent  increase. 

"That's  easy  to  explain.  We  were  spending 
♦45,000  and  we  went  to  $64,000.  Anything  we 
would  have  done  wovUd  have  registered  a 
huge  percentage  Increase,"  Mrs.  Flynn  said. 
Direct  cash  payments  In  one  month  from 
Social  Security  alone  amounted  to  more  than 
•  1  million. 

"We're  spending  90  per  cent  of  our  money 
on  'warehousing'  of  one  sort  or  another,  ei- 
ther nursing  homes  or  shelter  care  homes  or 
mental  institutions." 

The  latest  survey  also  indicates  that  In 
terms  of  health  care  and  employment  coun- 
seling, the  situation  In  Champaign  County 
is  deteriorating.  There  was  a  5  per  cent  loss 
In  that  bracket. 

"Another  way  to  define  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice is  in  terms  of  individual  counseling,  mak- 
ing people  feel  better,  helping  them  to  ad- 
Just,"  Mrs.  Flynn  continued. 

"We  show  a  165  per  cent  Increase  there  and 
would  you  like  to  know  why?  Because  we 
went  from  nothing  to  next  to  nothing,  that's 
why,"  she  said.  "Tha*:  165  per  cent  increase 
represents  117  people  and  that  registers  the 
influence  of  services  provided  by  Telecare. 

"The  most  we  can  say  we  are  doing  is  that 
we've  done  a  little  more  about  making  old 
people  feel  better  in  their  miserable  predica- 
ment," Mrs.  Plynn  observed. 

"We  can't  say  we're  considering  role  struc- 
tures or  medical  services.  We  can't  say  we  are 
talking  more  to  old  people. 

"The  trouble  Is  that  we  find  a  short-term 
pallative  and  that's  where  we  stop.  Sure  Tele- 
care  provides  transportation  to  some  aged 
persons,  but  is  that  any  kind  of  substitute 
for  a  public  transportation  system  which 
could  serve  the  entire  aged  population  of  the 
community? 

"Very  little  of  what  we  do  has  any  personal 
quality.  How  do  the  aged  feel  about  what  is 
happening  to  them  and  what  Is  happening 
around  them?  We  don't  stop  to  ask  those 
questions,"  Mrs.  Plynn  continued. 

"We  say  we  have  a  national  jjolicy  about 
the  aged  and  that  Is  to  offer  more  options 
for  individual  living  with  integrity,"  she  said. 

"My  data  reflects  the  fact  that  what  we  do 

and  what  we  say  are  two  different  things," 

she  went  on.  "All  right,  if  what  we  want  to 

do  is  warehouse  old  people,  then  formalize 

it,  say  it  outright. 

She  Indicated  that  one  had  to  look  no 
further  than  Champaign  County  to  see  ade- 
quate proof  In  the  difference  between  "what 
we  say  and  what  we  do. 

"There  was  no  argument  about  putting  old 
I>eopIe  Ui  a  nursing  home,  the  County  Board 
authorized  the  vote  on  that  County  Nursing 
Home  bond  issue  without  too  much  trouble," 
she  said. 

"But  Telecare  has  made  repeated  applica- 
tions to  the  County  Board  for  its  $20,000  a 
year  budget  and  has  gotten  absolutely  no- 
where." 

That  says  lees  about  the  Champaign  Coun- 
ty Bocu'd  of  Supervisors,  Mrs.  Flynn  Indi- 
cated, than  it  does  about  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  community. 

There  are  three  theories  about  why  the 
aged  become  "disengaged"  from  society,  she 
noted.  One  is  that  disengagement  does  not 
occur,  the  second  is  that  disengagement  Is  a 
natural  process  which  affects  social  policy. 

The  third  theory,  is  the  disengagement  of 
the  aged  does  occur  and  It  comes  t>ecause  of 
social  policies." 

Mrs.  Flynn  subacrlbes  to  the  third  theory 
her  data  Indicates  that  that  community 
spends  most  of  its  money  and  time  to  iso- 
late the  aged  in  what  she  calls  "warehouses," 
and  then  declines  to  spend  money  In  the 
personal  service  which  aid  the  aged  In  main- 
taining Independence  and  real  involvement. 
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SUBWAY  SYSTEMS  IN  EUROPE  AND 
ASIA— THE  PARIS  SUBWAY  SYTEM 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Subway  Systems  in  Etnu3PE  and  Asia — ^Thx 

Paris  Subway  System 

(By  Pierre  Well) 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  speak  today 

to  your  distinguished  audience  as  It  la  the 

second  time  that  you  have  asked  me  to  come 

and  express  my  Ideas  on  rapid  transit. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  world  today  la 
living  the  Second  Age  of  Rapid  Transit. 

After  the  opening  of  systems  In  a  score  of 
big  cities,  around  the  turn  of  this  century, 
and  4  or  5  constructions  between  the  two 
world  wars,  In  Moscow  or  Tokyo  for  Instance, 
It  is  now  a  real  boom  on  Metro  Construction 
in  the  world,  owing  to  the  extension  of  urban 
areas  and  to  the  increasing  number  of  pri- 
vate automobllee. 

In  all  the  continents,  under  all  political 
regimes,  subways  are  extended,  being  con- 
structed or  opened  to  traffic.  Since  1950.  fif- 
teen networks  have  been  opened  and  nearly 
as  many  are  under  construction  or  In  the 
planning  stage. 

So  far  as  Paris  Is  concerned,  the  Regfle 
Autonome  des  Transjyorts  Parlsiens,  Paris 
Transit  Authority,  operates  the  complete  ur- 
ban and  suburban  transit  systems,  subway 
and  buses,  in  a  520  square  mile  area  with  a 
population  of  8  million  Inhabitants  which 
is  supposed  to  reach  14  millions  at  the  end 
of  the  century. 

With  a  staff  of  38,000  employees,  RATP  not 
only  operates  subway  and  bus  systems  but 
also  makes  Its  own  studies  and  builds  new 
lines. 

With  a  fleet  of  3,700  subway  cars,  the  Paris 
Metro  in  1970  carried  over  one  billion  two 
hundred  million  passengers,  that  is  to  say, 
4  millions  per  week-day.  This  puts  It  in  the 
lead  of  world's  subway  systems.  Just  behind 
New  York  and  Moscow. 

RATP  3,800  buses,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
carried  about  530  million  passengers  In  1970 
(an  average  of  2  million  per  week-day) .  One- 
third  of  the  traffic  was  within  Parts  Itself 
and  two-thirds  coming  from  the  suburbs  to 
the  subway  entrances. 

RATP  is  an  agency  which  should  be  able 
to  work  as  an  industrial  or  commercial  flrm 
but  It  is  mostly  under  control  of  the  French 
Central  Government.  So  the  Government  Is 
directly  involved  In  financing  RATP  invest- 
ments to  which  It  contributes  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  m  balancing  the  operating  budget. 
The  annual  operating  budget,  between  1964 
and  1970,  has  been  increased  from  256  mil- 
lion dollars  to  nearly  400  millions. 

The  annual  capital  investment,  during  the 
same  period,  has  similarly  and  progressively 
been  Increased.  The  payments  have  soared 
from  40  million  dollars  In  1964  to  more  than 
500  millions  in  1970  and  1971,  and  business- 
men in  this  audience  know  that  this  Increase 
means  many  studies  and  efforts  and  much 
research  work. 

As  the  tariffs  have  a  social  character,  there 
are  special  weelUy  cards  for  workers  sold  at 
a  discount.  And  quite  recently,  the  Parlia- 
ment has  voted  the  creation  of  a  special  tax 
or  firms  numbering  more  than  SO  employees. 
The  revenue  will  be  added  to  the  traffic 
receipts  which  are  not  sufficient  to  balance 
the  accounts.  At  the  present  time,  two-thirds 
of  the  deficit  are  paid  for  by  the  State  and 
one -third  by  the  Regional  authorttles. 
RATP  has  been  working  closely  with  re- 
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glonal  planning  services  since  1961  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  guidelines  to  develop 
and  equip  the  Paris  Area. 

The  Influence  on  town-planning  of  RATP 
networks  Is  acknowledged  by  everybody.  Ac- 
cordingly the  financing  of  the  regional  sys- 
tem, as  far  as  civil  engineering  and  equip- 
ment are  concerned.  Is  completely  sulieldlzed, 
50  per  cent  by  the  French  Government  and 
60%  by  a  regional  agency.  RATP  purchases 
rolling  stock  only  by  mecms  of  lofms.  It  is 
likely  that  a  financing  of  this  type  Is  soon 
to  be  applied  to  all  line  extensions. 

To  give  a  complete  plcttire  ot  this  aapeot. 
I  must  add  that  we  provide  10%  of  the  oper- 
tuUng  budget  for  a  special  aooount  In  charge 
of  renewal  of  the  aaaets.  And  let  us  not  forget 
the  recent  tax  on  firms. 

RATP  subway  systema  are  compoeed  of: 

One  medium-gauged  city  subway  with  a 
ahort  distance  between  each  of  Ite  337  sta- 
tions (an  average  ot  600  m);  it  is  made  up 
of  16  lines  covering  a  total  of  107  miles  In 
borth  directions 

And  a  convenient  regional  rapid  transit 
systerm  which  will  run  through  Parts  and 
spread  some  16  or  20  miles  out  frccn  the 
heart  of  the  urban  area. 

Two  new  sections  of  the  reglooial  network 
have  been  added,  one  running  southeast  of 
Paris  for  about  13  miles  and  the  other  one — 
known  as  the ,  Defense-EtoUe  shuttle  sec- 
tion— is  being  extended  and  will  also  nin  for 
scene  13  miles  west  of  Parts.  There  are  368 
cars  on  these  regional  lines. 

EATT    PLANS    rOR    THE    rUTITRX— COORDINATION 
WITH  TTEBAN  PLANNING  PROJECTS  FINANCING 

In  an  area  which  is  expected  to  have  a 
population  of  14  million  Inhabitants  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  a  transit  authority  has 
many  tasks:  modernise  the  old  systems  and 
Increase  transport  capacity  e^>eclally  by 
building  new  lines,  and  also  improve  the 
quality  of  the  service  provided  to  the  ctis- 
tomers  that  our  passengers  are. 

Accordingly,  RATP  has  for  the  future  a 
great  many  plans  established  in  cooperation 
with  regional  organizations  In  charge  of  gen- 
eral planning  and  development: 

(a)  to  complete  the  city  network  by  adding 
a  number  of  new  Junctions  all  over  Paris  and 
8  or  10  extensions  to  the  suburbs:  one  such 
extension  would  link  the  City  to  Orly  Air- 
port and  to  the  new  central  food  market  In 
Rungls  (South  of  Parts) ; 

(b)  to  link  up  the  two  sections  of  the  Bast- 
West  line  by  running  through  the  heart  of 
Paris  and  to  extend  the  southern  line  ( Sceaux 
line)  to  meet  at  the  same  central  point  In 
Chatelet,  which  Is  expected  for  1978:  to  create 
new  branch  lines  in  the  regional  network  to 
cover  sectors  now  undergoing  urban  develop- 
ment; 

(c)  to  Increase  subway  lines  capacity  and 
comfort  so  as  to  reduce  train  and  station 
overloading  to  a  good  extent; 

(d)  to  modernize  the  present  subway  sys- 
tem and  particularly  to  replace  the  old  roll- 
ing stock. 

Indeed,  the  activity  of  those  in  charge  of 
regional  urban  planning  is  In  dose  coordina- 
tion with  RATP  plans  for  the  future.  At  a 
number  of  locations,  administrative  and 
commercial  centers,  as  well  as  new  towns 
with  hospitals  and  schools,  to  be  created  In 
the  midst  of  optn  fields,  and  which  are  ex- 
pected to  have  a  p<9Ulatlon  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Inhabitants,  are  being 
planned  around  stations  serving  extensions 
of  the  subway  systems. 

RATP  RECENT  ACHIEVEMENT  OK  THE  8T7BWAT 
SYSTEM 

Four  years  ago,  I  had  explained  our  plane 
and  our  proposed  constructions.  Today,  I 
can  tell  you  what  we  have  achieved  and  what 
la  brewing. 

Some  of  these  developments  can  easily 
be  i^apreclated  by  the  public  dlrecUy: 

(a)  4  lines — Including  the  three  busiest 
lines — one-third  of  the  system — have  been 
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entirely  equipped  with  modem  rolling  stock 
(three  of  these  lines  now  use  rubber-tired 
rolling  stock) ;  this  changeover  continues  at 
the  rate  of  1  line  every  18  or  24  months,  de- 
pending on  financial  possibilities; 

(b)  8  stations  have  been  rebuilt  or  com- 
pletely redecorated  within  the  past  four 
years  and  70  other  stations  have  been  Im- 
proved; 

(c)  2  long  transfer  points  at  Chatelet  and 
Montparnasse  have  been  equipped  with  mov- 
ing sidewalks; 

(d)  120  escalates  on  the  old  system  and 
90  on  the  express  regional  line  are  already 
in  service.  About  100  more  are  to  be  built 
In  a  near  future; 

(e)  public  address  Is  now  In  use  In  180 
stations,  that  Is  to  say  In  practically  all 
the  main  stations; 

(f)  As  you  probably  know,  the  Express 
Regional  line  (RER)  has  been  opened  with 
a  fully  automated  ticket  vending  and  can- 
celling system.  As  it  works  well.  It  will  grad- 
ually be  adc^ted  on  the  city  subway  where 
It  should  be  In  full  use  by  1976,  the  bids  hav- 
ing been  passed.  This  will  enable  us  to  save 
about  2,500  employees. 

(g)  Ventilation  and  refrigeration  are  also 
Improved  and  extended. 

Other  work,  which  Is  more  technical  but 
less  evident  to  the  public,  have  widespread 
Influence  on  subway  operation  and  the  eco- 
nomics It  Involves: 

(a)  Total  conversion  of  traction  and  light- 
ing power  transformation  and  supply  has 
been  finished  In  1969,  with  teleoperated  sub- 
stations. 

(b)  Since  1966,  central  operating  control 
room,  with  direct  telephone  line  communi- 
cations with  running  trains,  on  five  lines  and 
Is  now  being  Installed  on  5  others;  this  equip- 
ment will  be  finished  In  1973. 

(c)  Total  remote  control  switching  opera- 
tions at  terminals  on  two  lines:  this  Is  to 
spread  to  all  lines. 

(d)  Automatic  train  operation  (ATO)  In 
regular  service  on  two  lines,  with  two  more 
to  follow  In  the  next  months.  Lines  equipped 
in  this  way  require  only  one  operator  on 
board  trains,  which  means  that  once  all 
the  rolling  stock  has  been  modernized  it  will 
be  possible  to  save  1,600  <q)erators. 

(e)  Adoption  of  a  new  line  operation 
method  which  limits  stopping  time  and 
automatically  informs  each  train  operator  of 
the  exact  departure  time  In  each  station. 
Using  this  method,  we  have  been  able  to  re- 
duce train  headway  on  one  of  our  lines  frotn 
115  seconds  to  95  seconds.  Tlius  we  could  put 
more  trains  on  the  line  and  Increase  the 
transit  capacity  by  20%.  This  method  which 
Is  particularly  cheap,  will  be  extended  to  the 
whole  system  and  we  are  now  working  on  aa 
even  more  Integrated  system  using  a  com- 
puter at  the  central  control  room  which  can 
determine  all  train  movements  on  each  line, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  or  not  In  ac- 
cordance   with    the   time-tables. 

RATP  engineers  cooperating  with  manu- 
facturers have  also  carrted  out  studies  and 
tests  In  all  directions  such  as  noise  reduc- 
tion, autocnatic  train  operation  (ATO) ,  tracks 
laid  on  concrete,  ticket,  vending  and  can- 
celling machines,  choppers,  all  kinds  of  auto- 
mation and,  for  buses,  fuel  cell,  electrtcal 
transmls8l(xi  In  order  to  avoid  air  pollution. 

Of  course,  we  keep  an  Interested  eye  on 
new  techniques  and  systems  being  In  close 
contact  with  their  sponsors  or  manufacturers 
m  order  to  be  ready  to  use  them  on  our  lines 
when  the  appropriate  time  oomes.  Fm'  exam- 
ple, we  are  In  close  ocmtact  with  firms  and 
engineers  dealing  with  the  Alr-CudiloD 
train,  new  types  of  bogles,  e^>eclally  mono- 
motors,  and  the  Induction  linear  motor.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  alr-cushlon  line  Is  to  be 
built  with  a  transfer  at  La  Defense. 

At  the  same  time,  administrative  methods 
are  modernised  and  management  by  com- 
puters has  been  adopted. 

To  be  able  to  do  all  these  tasks  and  face 
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all  the  problems,  new  departmMite  have  been 
created  or  developed,  especially  for  dvll  en- 
gineering and  new  automated  techniques. 
Accordingly  more  than  400  young  engineers 
have  been  recruited. 

The  opening  of  the  new  regional  line  sec- 
tions, especially  the  Etoll4-La  Defense  shut- 
tle service.  Is  the  most  evident  proof  of  what 
RATP  means  by  a  modern  subway  Une  nttlng 
In  new  urban  structuree  and  present-day 
standard  of  living  In  so  far  ae  modern  tech- 
niques, eye-appeal,  comfort  and  amenities 
for  the  public  are  concerned. 

A  subway  line  should  not  only  be  a  purely 
utilitarian  means  of  transport;  It  la  a  place 
where  employees  are  compelled  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  their  dally  Uvea. 

Especially  In  the  evening,  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  work,  the  homeward-bound  employee 
should  be  able  to  relax  for  a  while.  At  a  time 
when  working  conditions  are  being  Improved, 
while  new  housing  development  is  going  up 
in  the  midst  of  gardens,  it  would  be  a  shame 
if  moving  from  one  area  to  another  one  meant 
a  trip  under  depreeslng  conditions,  with 
people  degradlngly  packed  together.  This  Is 
the  reason  why  we  have  created  a  Commercial 
center  at  La  Defense  station,  and  why  we 
open  modem  looking  shops  in  many  other 
places,  providing  all  kinds  of  services. 

This  is  also  the  reason  why  in  the  new 
stations  you  can  hear  music.  Just  to  put  our 
passengers  In  the  right  mood. 

Do  not  think  that  what  I  have  tried  to  sum 
up  for  you  are  Just  whimsical  ideas  from 
technocrats.  All  this  is  aimed  at  serving  the 
human  beings  that  we  have  to  carry.  At  the 
same  time  the  firm  can  balance  its  budget 
and  we  save  some  6  to  8  thousand  employees. 

This  effort  Is  Just  the  beginning  of  plans 
which  enabled  us  to  determine  the  orienta- 
tion and  solutions  to  be  adopted  In  rapid 
transit  and  which  will  be  realised  during 
the  years  to  come. 

There  is  a  financial  and  technical  effort 
to  sustain  for  at  letLSt  15  or  20  years. 

The  slides  I  am  about  to  show  will  give 
you  an  Idea  of  the  many  aspects  of  this  work 
involving  new  and  reliable  solutions  which 
we  have  been  able  to  select  on  the  basis  of 
our  knowledge  and  experience  in  Paris  Indeed, 
but  also  in  places  like  Montreal,  Mexico  City 
or  Santiago  de  Chile  where  we  have  been 
asked  to  help  build  Metros  "k  la  mode  de 
Paris." 


ANDREW  J.  VOLSTEAD,  THE  ORIG- 
INATOR OF  FARM  BARGAINING 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  i£mnT80T\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  presently 
holding  hearings  on  the  National  Mar- 
keting and  Bargaining  Act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  at  this  time, 
that  a  Minnesotan,  Andrew  J.  Volstead, 
was  the  originator  of  farm  bargaining 
legislation. 

A  Member  of  Congress  for  20  years 
from  the  area  I  now  represent,  Andrew 
Volstead  was  the  author  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act,  the  Magna  Carta  of  farm 
cooperatives,  which  for  the  first  time, 
legalized  an  association  of  producers  to 
market  their  products,  whether  or  not  the 
organization  was  incorporated  and 
whether  or  not  it  was  organized  on  a 
capital  stock  basis. 

Although  he  was  known  worldwide  as 
the  father  of  prohibition,  Andrew  Vol- 
stead believed  his  work  In  writing  and 
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spearheading  the  passage  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  was  probably  his  most  im- 
portant aocompllshment  in  CcMigress. 

He  once  wrote: 

The  cooperative  marketing  law  wlU  do 
more  good  than  any  other  law  that  you  can 
name,  because  It  wUI  make  It  poeaible  for  the 
farmers  through  farm  organizations,  to  seU 
their  products  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  businessman. 

If  the  farmers  are  to  be  succeesful.  It  la  my 
Judgment  that  they  must  become  suoceeaful 
In  that  way.  It  has  been  the  method  relied  on 
by  the  European  farmers.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted In  practically  every  E\irop«an  coun- 
try and  It  is  the  one  thing,  above  all  others, 
upon  which  they  rely  for  succeea. 

Cooperatives,  as  they  are  now  known, 
were  In  their  infancy  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  but  as  more  and  more  associa- 
tions began  to  form,  there  were  several 
court  rulings  against  them  under  State 
statutes  and  the  then  recently  psissed 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

Legislation  was  passed  in  Congress  de- 
signed to  exempt  cooperatives,  but  it  was 
full  of  loopholes. 

In  1919,  after  months  of  study  and 
work,  Volstead,  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  drafted  a 
bill  and  submitted  it  to  farm  organiza- 
tions and  other  congressional  leaders 
for  their  recommendations.  After  further 
work,  he  submitted  the  bill  to  the  House. 

The  act  required  that  an  association  be 
operated  for  mutual  benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers as  producers:  that  no  member  be  al- 
lowed more  than  one  vote  and  that  divi- 
dends on  capital  stock  or  membership 
capital  do  not  exc^  8  percent  a  year; 
and  that  the  association  does  not  handle 
products  of  nonmembers  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  it  handles  Its  own  members' 
products. 

In  1919,  these  proposals  were  consid- 
ered revolutionary.  The  bill  did  not  pass 
until  3  years  after  Volstead  had  first  sub- 
mitted it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to- 
day to  Andrew  Volstead,  the  father  of 
the  farm  cooperative  movement  In 
America.  Without  the  legislation  which 
he  originated,  our  producers  would  be  in 
much  more  dire  straits  than  they  are 
today. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  can  carry  on  the 
work  so  valiantly  started  by  Andrew 
Volstead  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ings now  in  progress  we  may  move  for- 
ward in  this  area  of  farm  bargaining  and 
marketing. 
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THE  NO-PHOSPHATE,  NON- 
CAUSTIC  MIRACLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years,  a 
nimiber  of  us  in  the  Congress  along  with 
concerned  environmentalists  have  at- 
tempted to-  increase  the  public's  aware- 
ness of  the  injurious  effects  of  detergents 
upon  our  waters.  Much  of  that  effort 
has  now  been  thwarted  by  the  uimec- 
essary  and  sudden  announcement  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  urg- 


ing a  return  to  phosphate  detergents  on 
the  grotmd  that  alternative  cleansers 
were  more  dangerous- 

Indeed,  the  dangers  of  detergents  do 
pose  a  dilemma.  Phosphates  nourish 
destructive  algae  that  can  choke  the  life 
out  of  a  lake.  Some  alternative  cleansers 
contain  NTA,  a  chemical  compound  that 
might  cause  cancer.  Others  contain 
caustic  soda  posing  a  threat  of  damage 
to  the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat. 

An  article  by  Steve  Lawrence  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  of  Tues- 
day, September  21,  offers  a  solution,  a 
noncaustic,  no-phosphate  miracle.  It  is 
called  soap. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  September  21, 
1971) 

A  NONCAusnc,  No-Phosphatx  Molaclx: 

Soap 

(By  Steve  Lawrence) 

Tou  say  you're  gullt-rldden  about  adding 
to  New  York  City's  water  pollution  prob- 
lems by  using  phosphate  detergents,  but  at 
the  same  time  scared  by  the  XJS.  Surgeon 
Oeneral's  warnings  about  alternatives  that 
contain  harsh  caustics? 

So  try  washing  your  clothes  with  plain  old 
soap.  "There's  no  reason  at  all  for  consumer! 
not  to  switch  to  soap  In  New  York  City,  we 
have  very  soft  water  here,"  says  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration. 

"There's  no  problem  at  all  with  soap  in 
soft  water  areas,"  says  Dr.  Herman  Forest, 
biology  professor  at  the  State  University  and 
a  fierce  campaigner  against  phosphates. 

"That's  what  jieople  out  here  are  using 
now,"  says  Jack  Flynn,  director  of  the  Dept. 
of  Environmental  Control  in  Suffolk  County 
where  most  detergents  have  been  banned. 

Oh  yeah,  says  the  detergent  Industry,  you 
need  detergents  and  phosphates  for  those 
"whiter  than  white  washes."  Do  you  want 
to  be  the  first  one  on  your  block  to  suffer  the 
curse  of  washday  grey? 

It's  not  quite  that  simple  of  course.  But 
even  the  federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  last  week  urged  consumers  to 
go  back  to  using  phosphate  detergents,  ad- 
mits that  this  chemical  does  pollute  fresh 
water  lakes  and  streajns. 

One  kicker  In  New  York  City  la  that  we 
don't  empty  our  wastes  Into  fresh  water. 
They  go  Into  the  Hudson,  the  East  River  and 
parts  of  Jamaica  Bay,  all  of  which  are  salty  to 
varying  degrees.  And  even  the  antl-phoaphate 
forces  concede  that  excessive  algae  growth, 
which  robe  fresh  water  of  valuable  oxygen,  is 
not  a  significant  problem  from  phosphates 
dumped  Into  salty  water. 

But  the  detergent  Industry  finds  It  cheap- 
er to  make  one  detergent  formula  for  the 
whole  co^mtry.  So  If  enough  states  and  lo- 
calities ban  phosphates,  the  argument  goes, 
we  can  clear  up  this  poUutlon  where  It  Is  ft 
problem.  New  York  State  apparently  s««e  it 
that  way  and  has  passed  a  two-step  phos- 
phate ban.  limiting  the  chemical  In  deter- 
gents by  next  year,  and  banning  it  entirely 
by  1973. 

So  what  would  happen  If  everyone 
switched  to  soap?  First  of  all,  a  apokeaman 
for  Procter  and  Gamble  said,  the  nation 
would  quickly  run  out  of  the  fata  and  oils 
needed  to  make  soap. 

"Nonsense,"  says  Dr.  Forest,  "the  Industry 
wotild  simply  have  to  salvage  more  fats  and 
oils  and  encourage  the  production  of  mor* 
agricultural  oils." 

But  then  there's  the  loss  of  thoae  whiter 
than  white  washes,  says  the  Industry.  The 
explanation  goes  something  like  this:  Plain 
soap  suspends  the  dirt  In  clothes  and  then 
settles  It  out.  That's  why  you  have  bathtub 
rings  and  other  scxmi  left  In  a  tub  after 
washing  with  soap. 
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The  new  detergents,  on  the  other  hand, 
suspend  the  dirt,  and  the  phosphates  keep  It 
suspended  so  It  doesnt  settle  back  Into 
clothes. 

"Those  new  waahlng  machines  with  the 
spin-dry  cycles  will  simply  force  the  soi^ 
scum  back  Into  clothes,"  aaya  the  PftO 
spokesman. 

Environmentalists  say  the  same  thing 
happens  to  a  slightly  lesser  degree  even  with 
phosphates.  And  they  say  you  can  even  the 
odds  against  soap  sciun  In  your  wash  by 
adding  washing  soda.  That's  washing  soda 
chemically  called  sodium  carbonate — not 
baking  soda,  which  Is  sodium  bicarbonate, 
the  common  cure  for  a  queezy  stomach. 

"That'll  help  some,"  agreed  the  Procter  and 
Gamble  spokesman.  "But  without  phosphates 
automatic  dishwashers  would  became  ob- 
solete." 

And,  apparently,  this  Is  a  real  problem. 
Most  localities  have  viewed  it  as  such  a  minor 
pollution  problem,  however,  that  they  have 
been  willing  to  exempt  automatic  dishwash- 
ing compounds  from  their  phosphate  bans. 
Suffolk  County,  Oonnecticut  and  Canada  all 
have  such  dispensations.  New  York,  however, 
does  not. 

You  don't  even  have  to  throw  out  your 
washing  machine  and  go  back  to  bar  soap 
and  a  washing  board,  say  the  environmen- 
talists. After  all,  there's  still  Duz  Soap, 
Pels  Naptha.  Ivory  Flakes,  Ivory  Snow  and  a 
bunch  of  others. 

But,  you  mumble,  these  are  so-called 
"light-duty"  products  and  won't  produce 
those  blinding-white  washes  we're  all  accus- 
tomed to. 

Cue  answer  came  from  the  city's  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administrator  last  week. 
Jerome  Kretchmer,  dofllng  his  EPA  hat  and 
donning  his  home-economist  hat,  urged  the 
use  of  soap  and  washing  soda.  "Your  clothes 
may  not  glow  In  the  dark."  he  said,  "but  they 
will  be  clean  and  fresh  at  lower  cost  and 
without  adding  phosphates  to  our  waters." 


THE  TARIFFS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cALtroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  short 
essay  on  tariffs  was  written  over  125 
years  ago  by  Frederic  Bastiat.  It  makes 
its  own  point  so  well  that  commentary 
would  be  superflous. 

This  piece  was  extracted  from  a  new 
book  entitled  "Frederic  Bastiat:  A  Man 
Alone,"  written  by  George  Charles  Roche 
HI  and  published  by  Arlington  House. 

The  essay  follows: 

The  Taruts 

To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  suffering  from  the 
ruinous  comi>etitlon  of  a  foreign  rival  who 
apparently  works  under  conditions  so  far 
superior  to  our  own  for  the  production  of 
light  that  he  Is  flooding  the  domettic  market 
with  it  at  an  incredibly  low  price;  for  the 
moment  he  appears,  our  sales  cease,  all  the 
consumers  turn  to  him.  and  a  branch  of 
French  industry  whose  ramifications  are  In- 
numerable is  all  at  once  reduced  to  complete 
stagnation.  This  rival,  which  Is  none  other 
than  the  sun.  Is  waging  war  on  us  so  merci- 
lessly that  we  suspect  he  is  being  stirred  up 
against  us  by  perfidious  Albion  [England] 
(excellent  diplomacy  nowadays!),  particu- 
larly because  he  has  for  that  haughty  Island 
a  respect  that  he  does  not  show  for  us. 

We  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  the  closing  of  all  windows,  dormers, 
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skylights,  Inside  and  outside  shutters,  cur- 
tains, casements,  bull's-eyes,  deadlights,  and 
blinds — in  short,  all  openings,  holes,  chinks, 
and  fissures  through  which  the  light  of  the 
sun  is  wont  to  enter  houses,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  fair  Industries  with  which,  we 
are  proud  to  say.  we  have  endowed  the  coun- 
try, a  country  that  cannot,  without  betraying 
Ingratitude,  abandon  us  today  to  so  unequal 
a  combat. 

Be  good  enough,  honorable  deputies,  to 
take  our  request  seriously,  and  do  not  reject 
it  without  at  least  hearing  the  reasons  that 
we  have  to  advance  In  Its  support. 

First,  if  you  shut  off  as  much  as  possible 
all  access  to  natural  light,  and  thereby  cre- 
ate a  need  for  artificial  light,  what  Industry 
In  Prance  will  not  ultimately  be  encouraged? 

If  France  consumes  more  tallow,  there  will 
have  to  be  more  cattle  and  sheep,  and,  con- 
sequently, we  shall  see  an  Increase  In  cleared 
fields,  meat.  wool,  leather,  and  especially 
manure,  the  basis  of  all  agricultural  wealth. 

If  Prance  consumes  more  oil.  we  shall  see 
an  expansion  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy, 
the  olive  and  rapeseed.  These  rich  yet  soll- 
exhaustlng  plants  will  come  at  Just  the  right 
time  to  enable  us  to  put  to  profitable  use  the 
Increased  fertUlty  that  the  breeding  of  cattle 
win  Impart  to  the  land. 

Our  moors  will  be  covered  with  resinous 
trees.  Numerous  swarms  of  bees  will  gather 
from  our  mountains  the  perfumed  treasures 
that  today  waste  their  fragrance,  like  the 
flowers  from  which  they  emanate.  Thus,  there 
is  not  one  branch  of  agriculture  that  would 
not  undergo  a  great  expansion. 

The  same  holds  true  of  shipping.  Thou- 
sands of  vessels  will  engage  In  whaling,  and 
In  a  short  time  we  shall  have  a  fleet  capable 
of  upholding  the  honor  of  France  and  of 
gratifying  the  patriotic  aspirations  of  the 
undersigned  petitioners,  chandlers,  etc. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  specialties  of 
Parisian  manufacture?  Henceforth  you  will 
behold  gliding,  bronze,  and  crystal  In  can- 
dlesticks. In  lamps.  In  chandeliers,  In  cande- 
labra sparkling  in  spacious  emporla  com- 
pared with  which  those  of  today  are  but 
stalls. 

There  Is  no  needy  resin-collector  on  the 
heights  of  his  sand  dunes,  no  poor  miner  In 
the  depths  of  his  black  pit.  who  will  not  re- 
ceive higher  wages  and  enjoy  increased  pros- 
perity. 

It  needs  but  a  little  reflection,  gentlemen, 
to  be  convinced  that  there  Is  perhaps  not 
one  Frenchman,  from  the  wealthy  stockhold- 
er of  the  Anzln  Company  to  the  humblest 
vendor  of  matches,  whose  condition  would 
not  be  Improved  by  the  success  of  our  peti- 
tion. 

Commenting  upon  his  own  ridiculous  ex- 
ample, Bastiat  drove  home  the  point: 

When  a  product — coal.  Iron,  wheat,  or  tex- 
tiles— comes  to  us  from  abroad,  and  when 
we  can  acquire  it  for  less  labor  than  If  we 
produced  It  ourselves,  the  difference  Is  a 
gratuitous  gift  that  is  conferred  upon  us. 
The  size  of  this  gift  Is  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  this  difference.  It  Is  a  quarter,  a 
half,  or  three-quarters  of  the  value  of  the 
product  If  the  foreigner  asks  of  us  only  three- 
quarters,  one-half,  or  one-quarter  as  high  a 
price.  It  Is  as  complete  as  It  can  be  when 
the  donor,  like  the  sun  In  providing  us  with 
light,  asks  nothing  from  us.  The  question, 
and  we  pose  It  formally.  Is  whether  what  you 
desire  for  France  Is  the  beneflt  of  consump- 
tion free  of  cbargs  or  the  allegsd  advantages 
of  onerous  production.  Make  your  choice,  but 
be  logical;  for  as  long  as  you  ban.  as  you  do, 
foreign  ooal,  iron,  wheat,  and  textUea,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  price  approaches  aero,  how 
mconsJstent  It  would  b«  to  admit  the  light 
of  the  sun,  whose  price  is  saro  all  day  longi 

n-ankly.  Is  It  not  somewhat  humiliating 
for  the  nineteenth  century  to  provide  futun 
ages  with  the  spectacle  of  such  chUdlsh  be- 
havior carried  on  with  such  an  air  of  Im- 
perturbable gravity?  To  be  hoodwinked  by 
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someone  else  Is  not  very  agreeable;  but  to 
use  the  vast  apparatus  of  representative  gov- 
ernment to  hoodwink  ourselves,  not  Just 
once,  but  twice  over — and  that,  too.  In  a  little 
matter  of  arithmetic — is  surely  something 
to  temper  our  pride  In  being  the  century  of 
enlightenment. 


CHROME-PLATED  FANTASY 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  rLORiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  economic 
sanctions  the  U.N.  imposed  upwn  the 
Govenunent  of  Rhodesia  in  1966  after 
Rhodesia  broke  away  from  British  rule 
and  created  a  separate  government.  But 
you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  chrome- 
plated  fantasy  that  has  resulted  from 
these  sanctions. 

According  to  our  State  Department's 
interpretation,  under  section  25  of  the 
1945  U.N.  Participation  Act,  each  mem- 
ber nation  "is  obligated  to  accept  and 
carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council."  The  State  D^artment 
confirmed  this  interpretation  at  a  re- 
cent Senate  hearing  on  the  Rhodesian 
situation. 

This  interpretation  is,  to  some  degree, 
hampering  one  of  our  key  industries — 
the  ferroalloy  industry.  The  ferroalloy, 
and  in  turn  the  steel  industries,  are  de- 
pendent upon  chrome  ore,  which  is  vital 
to  the  production  of  stainless  steel,  tool 
steel,  structural  steel,  and  other  items,  in- 
cluding an  impressive  list  of  defense  ap- 
plications ranging  from  jet  aircraft  to 
nuclear  submarines  to  conventional 
armaments. 

Chrome  ore  is  not  found  in  the  United 
States  in  commercially  acceptable  depos- 
its. We  must  therefore  import  chrome  ore 
to  serve  our  industrial  needs  and  our  de- 
fense needs. 

The  main  producers  of  chrome  ore  are 
the  Soviet  Union,  Rhodesia,  South  Af- 
rica. Turkey,  and  the  Philippines.  Of  this 
group  Rhodesia  has  an  estimated  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  supply  of  high-grade 
chromlte  ore.  Russia,  while  being  the 
largest  supplier  today,  has  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  reserves  of  Rhodesia. 

Even  though  Rhodesia  has  the  largest 
chrome  reserves  in  the  world,  because  of 
U.N.  sanctions  our  Nation  is  dependent 
upon  importing  our  high-grade  chrome 
ore  from  the  Soviet  Unlwi.  Thus,  a  Com- 
munist nation  is  supplying  our  free  en- 
terprise society  with  a  key  ingredient  for 
one  of  our  major  industries. 

While  the  Soviets  are  selling  us  chrome, 
we  continue  to  be  the  patsy  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  high  prices  our  country  and 
its  Industries  pay  for  chrome  ore.  In  1965, 
the  last  year  Rhodesia  sold  chrome  to  the 
United  States,  they  supplied  about  40 
percent  of  our  metallurgical  needs  at  a 
price  of  about  $25  per  ton.  Today,  the 
Soviet  Union  supplies  about  60  percent 
of  our  chrome  needs  and  since  they  dom- 
inate the  market  the  Communists  have 
increased  the  price  to  |72  per  ton  or  a 
188-percent  increase. 

Our  industrial  officials  estimate  that 
the  increase  in  chrome  prices  imposed  tif 
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Russia  has  had  a  dire  financial  impact 
on  our  steel  industry  increasing  the  costs 
by  $100  million.  Of  course,  the  American 
consumer  feels  the  pinch  when  buying 
products  requiring  chrome  ore. 

But  even  with  the  Russians  making  a 
profit  at  our  expense  by  selling  America 
this  ore,  our  Industry  still  has  need  for 
more  ore.  Just  recently  the  Uj8.  House  of 
Representatives  passed  legislation  allow- 
ing the  selling  of  the  ore  from  our  stock- 
pile of  strategic  materials  to  alleviate 
this  need. 

An  even  stranger  part  of  this  story  is 
that  while  the  U.N.  has  placed  stringent 
economic  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  for 
breaking  away  from  British  control,  the 
Rhodesian  economy  continues  to  pros- 
per. There  is  good  evidence  that  many 
of  the  countries  who  have  signed  the 
UJ^.  economic  sanctions  are  still  buying 
chrome  from  the  African  nation.  In  fact, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Rhodesians 
may  be  selling  the  ore  to  Russia,  who  in 
turn  sells  It  to  us  at  Inflated  prices. 

Recently  a  U.S.  industry  spokesman 
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testified  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  that  tests  conducted  by 
his  company  on  chrome  imports  from 
Russia  Indicated  certain  geological  marks 
showing  the  ore  had  to  have  been  mined 
in  Rhodesia. 

In  checking  on  this  further,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  XJS.  Bureau  of  Mines  that 
their  tests  on  the  questionable  chrome 
indicated  that  It  was  mined  in  Russia, 
however,  suspicion  still  remains  and  the 
Bureau  suggests  tests  be  continued  on 
the  imported  ore. 

A  partner  in  all  tliis  is  the  British 
Gtovemment  which  Initiated  the  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia.  Yet,  England  has 
completely  ignored  the  U.S.  economic 
embargo  against  the  Cuban  Government 
and  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 
State  Department  statistics  show  that 
Britain  imported  goods  totaling  about 
$13  million  from  Communist  Cuba  in 
1969  and  exported  goods  to  Cuba  in  ex- 
cess of  $31  million.  The  British  even  did 
$200,000  worth  of  business  with  North 


Vietnam,  a  country  with  which  we  are 
technically  at  war. 

Another  interesting  point  is  that  the 
TJU.  has  contended  that  Rhodesia  is 
not  a  true  democratic  nation.  But,  then 
how  democratic  are  many  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  in  the  UJ^.  such  as  Russia, 
most  of  the  East  European  natl(His  and 
many  of  the  African  nations? 

In  a  sense,  this  entire  matter  Is  a 
chrome-plated  fantasy,  and  America  Is 
again  the  victim  of  a  ridiculous  foreign 
policy. 

In  an  effort  to  help  correct  this  situa- 
tion, today  I  am  joining  with  a  group  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate 
by  Introducing  legislation  which  will.  If 
passed,  amend  the  U.N.  participation  Act 
of  1945  and  provide  authority— to  the 
President  to  import  strategic  materials 
from  free  world  nations. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  pass  because 
It  would  end  our  dependence  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  strategic  material  and 
hopefully  set  the  path  for  some  common- 
sense  thinking  in  our  State  Department. 


SENATE— Fr/da^^,  September  24,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was        The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem-     out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
pore  (Mr.  Ellendeb). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  Infinite,  eternal,  and  unchange- 
able, may  Thy  spirit  brood  over  us  and  be 
in  each  of  us  to  quicken  our  minds  and 
guide  our  Judgments  through  this  day. 
Guide  us  in  the  wise  use  of  money  and 
the  moral  use  of  power. 

Teach  us,  good  Lord,  so  to  serve  Thee 
as  Thou  deservest;  to  give  and  not  to 
count  the  cost;  to  persevere  and  not  to 
heed  the  wounds;  to  toll  and  not  to  seek 
for  rest;  to  labor  and  not  to  ask  for  re- 
ward, except  the  knowledge  that  we  do 
Thy  will.  Guide  us  in  the  ways  of  peace 
for  Thy  name's  sake.  We  ask  not  to  be 
kept  safe  but  to  be  kept  loyal  to  one 
another  and  faithful  to  the  high  trmt 
placed  in  us. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar 
beginning  with  No.  362  and  ending  at 
No.  376.  but  not  including  that  measure. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, September  23.  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  B4AN8FIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  conmilttees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE   ON  AGING 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  159)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  was  considered 
and  agreed  to  as  follows : 

Resolved.  Tbat  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  con- 
tingent ftind  of  the  Senate  not  to  exceed 
•3,000,  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  and  dxulng  the  same  pe- 
riod, specified  in  Senate  Resolution  316. 
Nlnety-nrst  Oongreea,  agreed  to  February  16. 
1070,  autborlElng  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  problems 
and  opportunities  of  older  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU}.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  frwn  the  report 
(No.  92-368),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8enat«  BMOlutlon  ISO  would  authorize  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
It  was  authorlaed  to  ^pend  during  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  01st  Congress.  During 
that  session,  the  special  committee  was  au- 
thorised pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  316, 
agreed  to  February  18,  1070,  to  expend 
•310,000,  and  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
473,  agrsMl  to  October  14.  1970.  to  expend  tax 


additional   •24,(X)0   for   a   total   expenditure 
authorization  of  •230,000  for  the  seeslon. 


COMPILATTON  OP  STATEMENTS  BY 
PRESIDENTS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ON  INTERNATIONAL  CO- 
OPERA-nON  IN  SPACE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  161)  author- 
izing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  compilation  of  statements  by  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  on  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  space  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  compilation  entitled 
'•Statements  by  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  on  International  Cooperation  m 
Space — A  Chronology:  October  1957 — July 
1971"  be  printed  with  Ulustratlons  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  and  that  there  be  printed 
three  thoxisand  additional  copies  of  such  doc- 
ument for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-367),  explaining  the  pimwses 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  161  would  provide  (1) 
that  the  compilation  entitled  "Statements 
by  Presldenu  of  the  United  States  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation  In  Space — A  Chronol- 
ogy: October  1967-July  1971"  be  printed,  with 
Illustrations,  as  a  Senate  document;  and  (2) 
that  there  be  printed  3,000  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-coat  estimate 
To    print    as   a   document    (1,600 

copies) •6,082.M 

3,000  additional  copies,  at  tSlS.S? 

per  thousand 047.61 

Total  estimated  cost.  Senate 
Resolution    161 6,080.10 
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DEVELOPMENT  OP  SYSTEMS  TO  AT- 
TAIN ESTABLISHED  MOTOR  VE- 
HICLE AND  ENGINE  EMISSION 
STANDARDS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  164)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  report  entitled 
"Development  of  Systems  To  Attain  Es- 
tablished Motor  Vehicle  and  Engine 
Elmission  Standards"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment was  considered,  and  agreed  to  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  report  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
(In  compliance  with  Public  Law  00-148.  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended)  entitled  "De- 
velopment of  Systems  To  Attain  Established 
Motor  Vehicle  and  Engine  Emission  Stand- 
ards" be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thousand 
Ave  hundred  (2,500)  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


MARY  V.  MARSHALL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  172)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  V.  Marshall  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  V.  Marshall,  widow  of  Theron  W.  Mar- 
shall, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  168)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  part  3  of  its  hearings 
entitled  "Organized  Crime"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
one  thousand  six  hundred  additional  copies 
of  part  3  of  the  hearings  before  its  Penna- 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  dxiring 
the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "Organized  Crime". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  92-365 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  168  would  authorize 
the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  1,600  addi- 
tional copies  of  part  3  of  the  hearings  before 
its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions during  the  02d  Congress,  first  session, 
entitled  "Organized  Crime". 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows : 

Printing-cost  estimate 
1.600  additional  copies  at  •706.45 

per    thousand --  •1,130.32 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill.  Senate  Resolution  171,  rela- 
tive to  extending  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  floor  to  the  Chaplain  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


(No.  92-370) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  mesisure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  319  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  2,000  additional  copies  of  Its  hearings 
during  the  91st  Congress,  first  and  second 
sessions,  on  H.R.  13520,  the  Comprehensive 
Preschool  Education  and  Child  Day-Care  Act 
of   1969. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

Ist  1,000  copies --   •7,395.72 

1,000  additional  copies 1,804  80 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  155)  to  investigate 
matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
rights  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  Insert: 

That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
expend,  from  the  date  this  resolution  Is 
agreed  to  through  February  29,  1972,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  •10,000,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  stated  in  section  2  and  the  first 
amount  stated  In  section  6  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 32.  Ninety-second  Congress,  agreed  to 
March  1,  1971.  and  for  the  purposes  stated 
in  such  section  6  (relating  to  a  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  constitutional  rights) ,  such 
sum  of  •10,000  having  not  been  Included  In 
that  resolution  because  at  the  time  at  which 
that  resolution  was  considered  there  was  In- 
sufficient information  to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  expenditures  the  oommlttee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  would  incur  in 
conducting  such  study  or  Investigation. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  supplemental 
expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  study  pertaining  to  con- 
stitutional rights." 


MAYBELLE  I.  JENKINS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  173)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Maybelle  I.  Jenkins  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  oonAlngent  fund  of  the  Senat«.  to 
Maybelle  I.  Jenkins,  widow  of  WUlUm  E. 
Jenkins,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
C^apltol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  al- 
lowances. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PRESCHOOL  EDU- 
CATION AND  CHILD  DAY-CARE 
ACT  OF  1969 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  319)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
2.000  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  entitled  "Comprehensive 
Preschool  Education  and  Child  Day-Care 
Act  of  1969"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


Total     estimated     cost,     H. 

Con.  Res.  319 9.200.52 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1970 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  320)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
600  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  entitled  "Environmental 
Quality  Education  Act  of  1970"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-371),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  320  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Hotise  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  600  additional  copies  of  Its  hearings  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress,  second  session,  on  HJl. 
14753,  the  Environmental  Quality  Education 
Act  of  1970. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  foUows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 
600  additional  copies •5,419.00 


DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATTON  ACT  OP 
1969 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  337 1  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
500  copies  each  of  parts  1  and  2  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  entitled  "Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-372) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Ooncurreikt  Resolution  337  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Seleot  Subcommittee  on  Bducatlon  of  the 
HovMe  Committee  co  Education  and  Labor  of 
500  copies  each  of  parts  1  and  3  of  Its  bear- 
ings during  the  01st  Oongreas,  second  ses- 
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tAou.,  on  H.B.  Mia.  H^.  B313.  ud  HJt  9814,  Emanuel  CeUer    of  New  York    tn  h«  ho,.nrf  /»,-,. 

«>•  Drug  Ain».  Muc«tton  Art  Of  l»aB.  withTw^rtS^k  L)ve7of  S  sui^a^^  < Mr.  Talmadg.)  l8  now  recognized  for  not 

-nu,  i^UUlng^  «tlnu^.  mxppllea  by  th.  Ign  usS^n^^nS  HoU^'l^'im^n?  ?M  *°  "«**»  ^^  minutes. 

PxUjUc  Prlntar.  U  u  foUowt:  of  the  90th  Congrew:  and  (3)  that  there  be  ^^— ^— - 

PHnting^oit  estimate  printed    340.000   additional    copies   of   such  POMOTiA-rrTT  ATrniaa  rro  tvx^ 

600  cople«:  document,  of  which  20,000  copies  would  be  <-jONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 

Pt.  1 $3  9«7  49  '<"•  '^he  "»  o'  the  Houae  Committee  on  the  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

^•*- — -    s!  844. 08  S'^v!!!^  *°V?  n*^*^*'',  PJ^^^  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  today 

m.1    esumated    cost     H SS^M/mS:).^"""*  °'  ^^^^"^"'"  l3  September  24.  1971.  Today  is  the  sS 

Cod.  Ree    387             '       '     7  811  67  '^'^'^  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad-  ''"'^°*y  01  Allkn  J.  Ellkndkh,  a  Sena- 

_^^^^^^^^^          •  ministration   has   amended   House   Concur-  "*'"  'ro"!  Louisiana,  President  pro  tem- 

-^-^^"^— ^^  rent  Resolution  3«5  to  authorize  the  print-  PO'^   Of   the   U.S.   Senate,   chairman  of 

PRAYERS    OP    THE    CHAPLAIN    OP  "^*  °'  ''^'^  additional  copies  of  the  docu-  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  for- 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  Member )'  *^*  "^  °'  *^*  aen&xe   (500  per  mer  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 

The   concurrent   resolution    (H.   Con.  "^^^  prlntlng-oost  estimate,  supplied   by  '^^V^liuh  ^  r^L^J^or.,,    kwk-. 

Res.  359)   to  provide  for  the  reprintine  ^^^^^bUc  Printer,  is  as  foUows:                     ^  I  wish  him  a  very  happy  birthday  and 

of  the  prayers  offered  by ^KSn  Printin,.c^t  estimate  SrTL  tffe    Sa v° he'^ctrlf.t!^ ^^''■ 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  con-  P^'nt     aa     a     document     (i,500  Stny  more  of  S  Sf  vf                  ^' 

sidered  and  agreed  to                                     copies)    «789  so  ™*°y  "^<''^«  "^  "»ese  days. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President     I  "^^^'^  additional  copIesVar$m  ,.  J^  ^T'^P'^'^^^^^  ^i'"  ^ ,T^^  ^  ^"^ 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  havTpiK'ted        ^^  ^^^^^'^ *i.684.5o  ^S^i^'for  .i'^^VL^n'^l^^^^  ^^s°^J^-  ^'  ^ 

Sr?:Nr9r37T)  "rpSnS^^^throS"                 -- -mate.  cost.  H.  Con! ^T^^L^^'^J^S^tZ^^ 

There  beinK  no  objection   the  Mrpmt  ^^^~~— ^  ,  "^'^  *^*^  ^^^-  ^^  knowledge,  capabil- 

warorde?^"tlEe°p°S°2iSlScoS  CONSTITUTION     OP     THE     UNITED  nTghwt'Ss^S  SSSw  ¥s'.r^'°"i" 'h'I'' 

asrollow-s:  STATE^POCKET-SIZE  EDITIOn"^  Teat'rsX'on  Se °?oi^Tt2  T '4^! 

aufhoiT.e  t'J!lf'i!rHn,.^'^i'°K'l  3f®  ''^i?  '^^^  ^^''^^  proceeded  to  consider  the  culture  and  Forestry  for  14  years  and 

appSat^  m^tS^n^  of  siSS  c^i^^^^  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  367)  know  of  what  I  speak. 

theTSe«  oSe^~by°the  lapH.'S'ilev!  t^^^^  '^^.,^'^«  »'  ^^  POcket-  „  He  is  now  serving  his  35th  year  in  the 

erend  Edward  Gardiner  Latch,  DX) .  L.HX)  rrlf  ? a*  *                Constitution  of  the  ^S-  Senate.  He  served  as  chairman  of 

at,  the  opening  of  the  daUy  sessions  of  the  '!""tea  States  of  America"  as  a  House  t^e  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 

House    of   Bepresenutives   of   the   United  document,  and  for  other  purposes  which  ^stry  for  a  total  of  18  years,  longer  than 

sutes.  during  the  89th.  90th.  and  9i8t  Con-  "*«  o^en  reported  from  the  Committee  any  of  the  40  chairmen  of  this  commlt- 

gresfies.  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre-  on   Rules  and  Administration  with  an  ^e  since  the  first  was  named  in  the  year 

^'■^^^^^JuL^\^^!^l           ,  ^   K  *™"^dment  on  page  1.  line  4.  after  the  1825.  He  would  be  serving  now  except 

thrPubi  c  i^uf  u  «'?^i^w."''^"'^  ""'  7^'A  ^^r-  '^"^^^  °"t  "°"e  l^^dred  that  he  relinquished  that  chairmanship 

the  Public  Printer,  u  as  follow..  ^fl**"  thousand  shaU  be  for  the  use  in  order  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of 

Printing-cott  estimate  Of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves"  and  in-  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

1st  1.000  copies 83.136.37  ffrt     there    be    printed    one    hundred  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  difficult  in- 

1[f  6M  oH"°r^  th«!,*^.^*               „  on«  o.  ^^'I^l  thousand  seven  hundred  and  deed  to  list  all  of  his  accomplishments 

•1,654.98  per  thousand »ag08M  ^Jty  additional  copies  of  such  document  because  throughout  his  tenure  he  has 

Total    estimated    cost     H  ?LT.^  ,°°®^^"°^®*^  *nd  ten  thousand  been  deeply  Involved  in  aU  matters  re- 

^n.  tr^SS.."!"':..^:  i«.  046. 31  l^^JZ"^:  r.  °'  '^  ?°"^  «'  ^P-  ^*""«  ^  agriculture. 

r!r   \:  ^     "**   twenty-flve   thousand  When  he  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 

f;!!    ,  »H?^^^  *"**  ^*y  ^^"  ^  for  the  1937,  he  was  named  a  member  of  a  spe- 

CONSTTTUTION  OP  THE  UNTTED  "*lof  the  Senate".  cial  subcommittee  which  held  hearings 

STATES  The  amendment  was  a^eed  to.  throughout  the  Nation  on  agricultural 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  »JIi^M^^^^  concurrent  resolution,  as  Policy  for  the  future.  SubsequenUy,  he 

concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  365 )  \^      w  7*ii*5!*^  ^-  assisted  in  drafting  and  enacting  tiie  Ag- 

to  print  as  a  House  document  the  Con-  „  ?^      MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I  ricultural  Adjustinent  Act  of  1938,  which 

stitution  of  the  United  States  which  had  wf  tu"^"""°"*  consent  to  have  printed  stiU  remains  tiie  basis  for  much  of  our 

been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  !m     oo  o^*^*"  *"  excerpt  from  the  report  Present  farm  price  support  programs.  He 

Rules     and     Administration     with     an  !h°'  "'^-^^oJ.  explaining  the  purposes  of  ^^  never  waivered  from  his  goal  of  a 

amendment  on  page  2,  after  line  2   in-  ^nemeasure.  prosperous,    strong   and   efficient   farm 

sert  a  new  section,  as  follows-        '  There  bemg  no  objection,  the  excerpt  economy. 

Sec.  2  There  shall  be  printed  flfty-one  r??^?^'" ®^  ^  ^  Printed  in  the  RECORD,  ^  His  interest  in  conservation  and  en- 

thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of  "**o"OW8.  vlronmental  preservation  Is  deep  seated. 

the   document   authorized    by   section    1   of  1^*  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad-  ^®  ^**  played  a  major  role  in  the  de- 

thl.s  concurrent  resolution  for  the  use  of  the  mlnutratlon  has  amended  House  Concurrent  velopment   and   expansion  of   programs 

^"»*«  J^ft^iy"??  ^^'^  *°  authorize  the  printing  of  designed   to  conserve   and   protect  our 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Se't^l?  the'SnTC^M  S'  M^^n  *  '"  '^»  '  1° '""^  ""'^  ,^"'"'"- 

The  House  concurrent  resolution,  as  The  printin«-co«t  estin^^  suonUftd  b;  th.  .v."?  ^^  ^®*"  '^^°^^^^  involved  in  fur- 
amended,  was  agreed  to.  Public  Printer,  ua«  follows-  '           ^  "/*"•  thering  agricultural  research  by  both  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Printing-cost  estimate  Departinent  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  To  print  as  a  document  (i  500  experiment   stations.    This    effort   com- 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  copies)  ..                                          ^420  24  °lned  with  his  support  of  the  Coopera- 

<No  92-374 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of  136,760  additional  copr^rat  84939    *^  ^  tive  Extension  Service  has  contributed 

the  measure.                                                      P«r  thoussjid '.. 6.704.69  substantially  toward  the  development  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt                                                           — '- —  °*""  Production  and  marketing  system 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  ^°^  estimated  cost,  h.  con.  which  is  the  most  efficient  and  effective 

as  foUovk's:                                                  '                  "*"•  ^°'' 7.127.98  in  the  world. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  366,  mm  re-  ^^"^"■""^~~'  ^®  ^^**  shown  a  deep  interest  In  rural 

lerred.    would    provide    (1)    that    there    be  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  development,  knowing  full  well  that  un- 

primed  as  a  House  document  the  Constltu-  _.^  leas  our  rural  areas  arc  prosperous   our 

tlon    of    the    United    States,    as    amendad  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does  Nation  suffers 

through  July  6  1971.  with  an  analytical  In-  the  minority  leader  wish  to  be  recog-  He  has  been  in  ttie  forefront  In  ex- 

dex     and     anclllarte.    regarding     propo.«l  nlzed?  If  not.  under  the  previous  order,  panding  the  avaUabllitv  of  fam  SJft 

amendmenu,    prepared    by    Representative  the  dlstinguised  Senator  from  Georgia  Sth    tJe   Pa^T^SS  AdSstraS 
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and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
have  grown  under  his  chairmanship.  In 
addition,  he  has  worked  diligently  In  or- 
der to  bring  both  electricity  and  tele- 
phone service  to  rural  areas  through  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

His  humanitarian  instincts  led  h*"^  to 
sponsor  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
along  with  our  late  beloved  colleague, 
Senator  Russell  of  Oeorgia,  which  for 
over  25  years  has  loomed  large  in  im- 
proving the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  children.  He  sponsored  the 
school  breakfast  program,  and  has  sup- 
ported the  food  stamp  and  the  special 
school  milk  program,  as  weU  as  the  com- 
modity distribution  program.  He  was  also 
instrumental  in  furthering  the  food  for 
peace  program.  These  programs  make 
constructive  use  of  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural abundance  for  the  less  fortunate 
at  home  and  abroad. 

His  concern  and  desire  to  protect  con- 
sumers, as  well  as  farmers  has  caused 
him  to  strengthen  and  expand  depart- 
mental activities  which  assure  that  con- 
sumers have  nutritious,  wholesome  smd 
unadulterated  food. 

Mr.  President,  his  past  achievements 
are  many,  but,  I  expect  even  greater 
achievments  will  be  forthcoming  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  activities  in  the  future.  Indeed, 
this  Nation  owes  him  a  debt  c'  gratitude 
for  his  contribution  to  our  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
commemorate  Senator  Ellendbr's  serr- 
ice  as  a  member  and  chairman  of  that 
committee  be  printed  In  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

RZSOI.X7TION    OF    U.S.    SrMATK    COlCKTTm    ON 
AOSICUTUKC    AKD    FoaXBTBY 

Whereas  Honorable  Allen  J.  E.  Ellender  of 
Louisiana  has  served  honorably  and  faithfully 
as  a  member  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  since  January  8,  1937,  and  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  from  Jan- 
uary 15.  1951  to  January  13,  1953.  and  from 
January  11,  1966  to  January  38,  1971,  when 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  and 

Whereas  the  term  of  Allen  J.  Elender  as 
chairman  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  pre- 
vious chairman  of  this  Committee;  and 

Whereas  Allen  J.  Ellender,  as  member  and 
chairman,  has  devoted  his  abilities  and  en- 
ergies for  the  last  thirty-four  years,  beginning 
with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  to  legislation  Improving  the  economic 
coudltion  of  the  farmer,  assuring  the  con- 
sumer through  war  and  peace  of  plentiful 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber,  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  soil,  water,  forest,  and  recrea- 
tion resources  of  this  country,  feeding  and 
clothing  the  needy  at  home  and  abroad, 
providing  for  nutritional  needs  of  our  chU- 
dren.  and  Improving  the  quality  of  life  In 
rura!  areas:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  heraby  expresses  to  Allen 
J  Ellender  Its  sincere  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude for  his  faithful  and  devoted  service  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  this 
Committee,  and  commends  him  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  agriculture  and 
to  the  country. 

Herman  E.  Talraadge,  Oeorgia,  Chair- 
man: James  O.  Eastland,  Mississippi; 
B.  Everett  Jordan,  North  Carolina; 
George  McOovern.  South  Dakota; 
James  B.  Allen.  Alabama;  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Minnesota;  Lawton  Chiles, 


narida;  Jack  Mmer,  Iowa;  Oecrge  D. 
Aiken,  Vermont;  Milton  R.  Toung, 
North  Dakote;  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Ne- 
braska; Robert  Dole,  Kansas;  and 
Henry  Bellmon,  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  delighted  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  celebrating  the  81st  birth- 
day of  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

My  good  and  dear  friend,  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  t«npore  of  the 
Senate,  has  served  in  this  body  contin- 
uously since  January  3,  1937 — icmger 
than  any  other  Senator.  Through  all 
those  years  he  has  provided  dedicated 
and  talented  leadership  in  a  host  of  im- 
portant positions. 

We  in  North  Carolina  feel  we  have  a 
special  claim  on  Allsk  Joseph  Ellender. 
For  many  years  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try, and  it  was  through  working  with  him 
on  this  committee  that  I  got  to  know 
him  best.  Agriculture  is  an  Important 
business  in  North  Carolina  where  we 
have  more  farmers  than  any  other  State 
li .  the  Union.  So  in  p.  way,  while  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
North  Carolina  provided  Senator  Ellen- 
der his  largest  constituency.  No  man  was 
ever  more  in  tune  with  the  needs  of  that 
constituency  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  And  he  still  is,  as  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  that  committee. 

But  agriculture  Is  not  the  only  common 
bond  between  Senator  EIllender  and  the 
people  of  my  State.  Until  recenUy  he  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Important  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  a  position  he  retained  until  he 
became  chairman  of  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  at  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved mutual  friend,  the  late  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Richard  B. 
Russell.  As  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee Senator  Ellender  always  worked 
closely  with  me  to  see  that  funds  were 
provided  for  the  water  improvements 
projects  which  have  been  so  Important  to 
the  overall  development  of  North  Caro- 
lina. I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  inter- 
est and  dedication  he  brought  to  this 
post. 

Senator  Ellender  and  I  also  share  in 
common  the  fact  that  we  will  both  be 
running  for  reelection  next  year.  It  can 
be  said  without  exaggeration  that  Louisi- 
ana has  never  sent  to  the  Senate  a  more 
dedicated  and  capable  public  servant 
than  Allen  Joseph  Ellender.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  he  will  be  re- 
turned for  continued  service  by  the  same 
overwhelming  mandate  which  has  char- 
acterized his  previous  elections  and  re- 
elections. 

North  Carolinians  across  the  State 
join  me.  I  am  sure,  in  ^I'lshing  for  him  a 
happy  birthday  and  many  years  of  con- 
tinued service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadoe)  in  expressing  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  and  great  respect  and 
affection  for  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellenderi  , 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  this  body. 
There  is  not  much  that  can  be  added 
to  the  detail  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  honored  Senator  Ellender. 


I  would  add  that  I  personally  feel  very 
deeply  that  Allen  Ellender  has  been  a 
force  for  Immense  good,  a  force  for  high 
Integrity,  and  a  force  that  has  made  this 
institution  of  the  Senate,  a  far  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  body. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, a  committee  on  which  I 
proudly  serve  under  him,  Allen  Ellen- 
der has  performed  with  great  dilig«ice. 
and  in  doing  so  he  has  been  responsible 
for  bringing  about  a  far  closer  scrutiny 
of  the  aiuual  budget  presented  to  the 
Congress.  He  has  been  responsible  for  ex- 
pediting the  legislative  process,  particu- 
larly as  it  concerns  appropriations  meas- 
ures. At  the  time  the  Senate  wait  out 
in  early  August,  we  were  on  an  appro- 
priations par  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Of  course,  it  Is  understood  in 
this  frameworit  that  the  Senate  cannot 
act  until  the  House  does.  Allen  Ellender, 
however,  has  worked  so  as  nearly  to  over- 
come that  hurdle.  His  devotion  has  made 
possible  an  immense  improvement  in  the 
entire  system. 

To  my  knowledge  there  has  never  been 
a  more  effective  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  than  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. His  physical  stamina  Is  overpower- 
ing. His  ability  to  work  long  hours  is  al- 
ready a  legend  in  the  Senate.  His  effec- 
tiveness Is  unquestioned. 

I  want  to  close  by  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  this  body,  Senator  Allen  Ellen- 
der of  Louisiana  will  be  with  us  for  a  good 
msiny  more  years  to  come. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  next  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  a  past  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  nights 
ago  on  television  I  saw  a  rerun  of  a  very 
Interesting  story  called  "The  Unslnkable 
Molly  Brown."  I  think  that  story  could 
be  rewritten  and  revised  and  that  the  title 
could  be  "The  Unshakeable  Allen  Ellen- 
der." 

I  became  acquainted  with  Allen  El- 
lender socially  and  personally  about  31 
years  ago  when  I  came  to  Washington 
and  since  that  time  we  have  served  to- 
gether on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  At  that  time,  I  was  told 
that  when  our  national  debt  reached  $50 
billion,  the  coimtry  would  collapse.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  quite  to  my 
satisfaction  whether  the  increase  to  over 
$400  billion  since  that  time  constitutes 
a  mortal  blow  to  our  economy  or  not  but 
am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  as 
a  nation  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

At  any  rate,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana apparently  believed  that  a  great 
increase  in  our  national  debt  would  not 
be  good  for  the  country.  And  in  some 
ways  he  was  not  mod  then.  And  appar- 
ently he  is  not  mod  yet.  He  actually  be- 
lieved then  that  we  should  get  a  full  dol- 
lar's value  for  a  dollar  spent,  whether 
State  or  Federal  money. 

He  actually  believed  we  should  put  in 
a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay.  Of 
course,  the  idea  that  exists  today  may  be 
quite  different  than  it  was  31  years  ago. 

He  actually  believed  then  that  to  have 
an  adequate  staff  for  a  committee  to  do 
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the  necessary  work  was  all  that  was  nec- 
essary. That  idea  has  not  become  more 
popular  as  tune  has  gone  on. 

And  politically  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  probably  had  the  most 
monotonous  career  of  any  Senator  aC' 
cording  to  the  record.  Listen  to  this 
record: 

1936,  elected  to  the  Senate:  no  oppo- 
sition. 

1942,  reelected:  no  opposition. 

1948.  reelected;  no  opposition. 

1954.  reelected  to  the  Senate:  no  op- 
position. 

1960,  reelected  to  the  Senate;  no  effec- 
tive opposition. 

1966.  reelected  to  the  Senate;  no 
noticeable  opposition. 

1972,  reelected  to  the  Senate;  no  op- 
position. 

1978,  reelected  to  the  Senate:  no  op- 
position. 

Maybe  I  am  going  too  far  in  reading 
the  future,  so  I  will  not  go  beyond  that. 

I  do  not  see  any  hope  that  he  will 
ever  go  mod. 

He  still  believes  in  work.  He  still  be- 
lieves in  getting  full  value  for  a  dollar. 
He  still  believes  that  we  should  not  over- 
staff  our  committees. 

At  any  rate,  I  see  little  hope  for  his 
acceptance  of  some  modem  ideas.  There 
is  a  saying  "if  you  can't  lick  'em,  Join 
"em".  Apparently  we  cannot  convert  him 
to  all  modem  ideas  so  why  don't  we  Join 
him.  The  sooner  we  do  that,  the  better 
off  the  country  Is  going  to  be. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  the  Senate's  exi>ert  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gimibo.  However,  he  flatly 
refuses  to  make  legislative  gumbo. 

As  I  see  it.  our  only  other  alternative 
to  joining  him  would  be  to  make  him  a 
candidate  for  President  even  though  that 
field  is  already  crowded.  Certainly  his 
old  fashioned  ideas  have  enabled  him  to 
make  a  considerable  mark  on  the  Senate 
as  he  has  done,  but  the  very  thought  of 
applying  Allen  Ellendes's  Ideas  on  dol- 
lar values  to  the  White  House  would 
probably  create  consternation  down 
town. 

I  imderstand  that  today  is  his  birthday 
Birthdays  seem  to  have  no  noticeable 
effect  on  him.  Seriously,  I  do  not  think  he 
could  be  elected  President,  so  I  say  "Let's 
join  him,"  and  work  for  better  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  M.  Hardin,  addressed  to  Senator 
Ellender.  imder  date  of  September  24, 
1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Secretaht  or  AoRictrLTUKE, 
Washington,  September  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkax  Mk.  Chairman:  Tbe  outpouring  of 
birthday  greetings  you  wlU  receive  reflect  an 
admiration,  respect,  and  affection  that  few 
men  ever  achieve  In  their  lifetime.  1  am  hon- 
ored to  add  my  own  good  wlehee  to  this  flood- 
Ude. 

The  trlbutea  are  well  earned.  They  laud 
you  as  a  dedicated  public  servant,  as  senior 
statesman  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  as  an  un- 
failing friend  of  agrlcultxire.  Never  content 
to  be  carried  along  by  tbe  n^ldly  fth^ng^ng 


currents  of  our  times,  you  have  challenged 
and  channeled  those  currents. 

There  Is  little  anyone  can  say  that  would 
add  to  your  many  contributions  to  American 
life.  Let  me  simply  wish  you  continued  good 
health  and  more  years  of  service  to  the 
nation. 

Sincerely. 

CLirroRO  M.  Hardin. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
next  to  the  distingulsed  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  congratulate  the  dean  of  the 
Senate,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Alleh  J.  Ellender  of 
Louisiana,  on  his  81st  birthday. 

In  spirit,  in  energy.  In  outlook.  Sen- 
ator Ellender  is  one  of  the  youngest  men 
in  the  Senate.  Many  of  us  who  are 
younger  in  years  have  good  reason  to 
envy  the  great  vigor  and  vitaUty  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  The 
amount  of  work  he  does  is  astonishing. 

Senator  Ellender  came  to  the  Senate 
In  1937.  During  the  long  tenure,  he  has 
seen  many  great  changes  in  our  Nation 
and  its  Government — and  he  has  kept 
alert  to  all  those  changes.  With  his  sound 
judgment,  his  great  capacity  for  work 
and  his  dedication  to  duty,  he  has  made 
a  major  contribution  toward  solving  the 
many  diflBcult  problems  this  country  htis 
faced  in  the  last  35  years. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  continue 
to  have  the  benefit  of  Senator  Ellender's 
dedicated  service  for  many  years  to  come. 

He  is  sm  able  Senator,  an  effective 
Senator,  a  hard-working,  dedicated  Sen- 
ator— and  to  me  a  beloved  friend. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing a  very  happy  birthday  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  have  served  with  Senator  Ellender 
for  almost  half  his  Senate  service  and 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  observe  a 
conscientious  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant as  he  has  gone  about  the  business 
of  this  country,  always  with  the  thought 
of  helping  not  Just  his  Louisiana  con- 
stituents but  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and,  indeed,  the  world. 

It  is  not  an  empty  phrase  when  I  say 
that  no  one  works  harder  than  Allen 
Ellender.  He  is  on  the  go  constantly, 
putting  in  long  hours  at  his  desk,  attend- 
ing committee  sessions  and  taking  an 
active  role  in  floor  debates.  He  is  an  ex- 
pert on  any  given  subject  at  any  given 
time,  and  his  expertise  is  sought  by  aU 
Senators.  We  rely  on  his  knowledge  and 
his  good  judgment  and  we  envy  him  his 
energy  and  his  capacity  for  long,  tiring 
hours  of  work. 

Senator  Ellender's  workload  in- 
creased— if  that  is  possible — when  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  is  there  to  chair 
every  meeting  of  the  full  committee  and 
his  subcommittee  on  defense.  And  he  is 
there  when  other  subcommittees  are 
holding  their  hearings  and  marlnip  ses- 
sions. Unquestionably,  no  chairman  has 
cracked  the  whip  on  appropriations  as 
has  Allen  Ellender.  That  Is  why  we  are 
where  we  are  today,  with  all  but  a  few  of 
the  session's  major  appropriation  bills 
enacted,  most  of  them  before  ^e  August 


recess.  If  Senator  Eluknsu  had  the  samft 
influence  over  all  aspects  of  leglBlation  In 
both  Houses  I  am  confident  we  could 
celebrate  his  birthday  by  adjourning.  We 
would  be  out  of  work  by  now. 

Senator  Ellender  is  a  particular  ex- 
pert on  appropriations  for  public  works 
projects  and  on  agricultural  legislation. 
Throughout  the  United  States  are  many 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  power  in- 
stallations which  would  not  exist  except 
for  his  interest  and  his  belief  in  them 
as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  a  sound 
economy,  and  to  the  national  security 
of  this  country.  And  there  are  on  the 
statute  books  many  laws  sponsored  by 
him  which  encourage  and  support  the 
greatest  agricultural  industry  in  the 
world. 

Again,  I  wish  him  the  best  for  today 
and  for  many  more  birthdays  which  I 
trust  will  be  recognized  on  this  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  recognized  for  10  seconds.  I  have 
a  long  list  of  Senators  who  wish  to  speak. 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
will  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  81st  birthday  of  our  esteemed  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, Allen  J.  Ellender. 

Your  friend  and  my  friend,  Allen 
Ellender,  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  per- 
sons I  have  ever  known.  No  one  during 
my  time  In  the  Senate  works  as  hard, 
is  more  energetic,  or  has  a  keener  mind 
than  he.  I  never  cease  to  be  Impressed 
with  how  one  man  can  do  as  much  In 
the  Senate  and  do  it  so  well. 

Our  friend.  Allen  Ellender,  Is  blessed 
with  a  very  searching  and  Inquiring  mind 
and  great  physical  stamina.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  down-to-earth  approach 
to  all  issues,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
has  established  such  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord and  over  so  many  years. 

Senator  Ellender,  flrst  of  all,  Is  a  truly 
patriotic  person — one  who  has  a  great 
respect  for  our  system  of  government. 
His  every  action  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  has  been  to  preserve  and  strength- 
en our  Government. 

He  has  established  a  truly  remarkable 
record  in  many  areas  of  legislation.  He 
Is  one  of  the  most  economy  minded 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Yet,  he  Is  fair 
and  always  ready  to  help  a  cause  he  feels 
is  deserving  and  worthy. 

There  are  few,  if  any.  Senators,  at 
least  in  my  time,  who  have  been  as  ef- 
fective in  handling  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  he  always 
knows  his  subject  well  and  no  one  ever 
doubts  his  sincerity  or  fairness.  However, 
he  always  strongly  opposes  any  legisla- 
tion he  believes  to  be  unwise,  no  matter 
who  the  sponsor  may  be. 

Our  friend,  Allen  Ellender,  has 
served  longer  than  anyone  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  on  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee — 35  years;  18  of  those 
years  were  as  Its  chairman,  which  is  also 
a  record.  These  were  difficult  years  dur- 
ing a  great  farm  depression  and  three 
wars.  Years  during  which  practically  all 
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of  the  Important  farm  legislation,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  price  support 
programs,  has  been  written.  He  is  the 
author  and  sponsor  of  many  of  our  most 
important  farm  programs.  His  contribu- 
tion to  farmers  and  farm  legislation  of 
all  kinds  is  immeasurable.  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  the  past  more 
than  26  years. 

Too,  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  during  the  past  16  years  on  the 
tjubcommittee  on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations. During  all  of  this  period,  he 
was  its  chairman.  Hundreds  of  great 
public  works  projects  of  all  kinds  In  every 
State  of  this  Nation  would  not  have  been 
constructed  if  It  had  not  been  for  him. 
1  doubt  if  any  chairman  of  any  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  has  ever  enjoyed  the 
almost  unanimous  support  and  con- 
f  dence  of  its  committee  members  as  has 
Allen  Ellender. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  now  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  is  chairman.  We  have 
always  had  a  very  close  and  friendly 
working  relationship. 

Probably  the  highest  recognition  that 
has  been  accorded  this  great  man  is  his 
recent  elevation  as  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  our  friend  has  estab- 
lished a  truly  outstanding  record  and 
one  of  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  can 
be  .justly  proud. 

I  am  very  proud  and  happy  that  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
these  many  years  and  to  be  one  of  his 
close  personal  friends.  We  all  look  for- 
ward to  having  the  opportimity  to  ob- 
serve here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  many  more 
Allen  Ellender  birthdays. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  second  ranking  major- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  very  distinct  privilege  and  I  am  de- 
lighted, indeed,  to  join  in  this  birthday 
salute  to  our  esteemed  friend  and  hon- 
ored colleague,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  Allen  J.  Ellender. 

Senator  Ellender's  service  In  this  dis- 
tinguished body  extends  over  three  dec- 
ades. His  contributions  and  accomplish- 
ments durint;  that  long  span  of  service 
are  quite  outstanding  and  extraordinary. 
He  has  initiated,  been  associated  with, 
and  has  processed  many  pieces  of  land- 
mark legislation,  beginning  as  far  back 
as  1938  with  his  work  at  that  time  on 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  He 
later  served  as  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  Senate  for  a  period 
of  18  years,  but  his  legislative  Interest 
and  activities  have  by  no  means  been 
limited  to  that  field. 

Some  of  his  most  effective  labors  and 
greatest  contributions  have  been  In  the 
area  of  public  works.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  past 
15  years.  Senator  Ellender  has  worked 
diligently  for  river  and  harbor  projects 
that  were  designed  to  protect,  develop, 
preserve,  and  enhance  our  water  re- 
sources so  as  to  strengthen  our  national 
economy  and  make  the  benefits  of  these 


resources  available  to  all  of  the  people. 
He  has  not  only  omstantly  sought  and 
fought  for  adequate  funds  to  carry  on 
vast  river  and  harbor  and  flood  control 
programs,  but  he  has  also  made  an  earn- 
est effort  to  see  that  appropriations  for 
these  piirposes  were  so  allocated  that 
each  and  every  section  of  the  country 
would  benefit  therefrom. 

He  has  given  of  himself  unstintingly  to 
the  development  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Valley,  the  Columbia  Basin,  and  many 
other  major  rivers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. His  own  State  of  Louisiana  has 
profited  Immensely  by  the  fiood  control 
and  drainage  projects  which  he  has  se- 
cured for  It.  I  know  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana recognize  the  valuable  service  he 
has  rendered  and  are  grateful  to  him  for 
the  tremendous  contribution  that  he  has 
made  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
State  he  so  ably  represents. 

And  I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  him  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas for  his  support  of  and  the  valu- 
able assistance  he  rendered  to  my  State 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
the  Arkansas  River  navigation  system. 

Senator  Ellender  worked  with  Sena- 
tor Bob  Kerr  and  me  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der on  this  great  river  development  pro- 
gram and  helped  nurture  this  mag- 
nificent undertaking  to  Its  successful 
completion.  I  know  that  he  shares  my 
pride  In  this  project  and  is  proud  of  the 
progress  that  it  has  already  brought  and 
that  it  will  yet  bring  to  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley.  The  benefits  of  this  water 
resource  improvement  to  date  have  far- 
exceeded  all  predictions  and  projections. 
As  a  resul  of  this  Inland  waterway 
navigation,  jew  Industry  Is  moving  Into 
the  area,  and  the  amenities  of  good  liv- 
ing in  that  region  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced. We  are  now  able  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  many  of  our 
young  people — Inducements  for  them  to 
remain  in  the  Valley — ^thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  their  having  to  migrate  to 
some  other  section  of  the  coimtry  In  or- 
der to  follow  their  professions  or  to  find 
employment. 

I  recall,  too,  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  other  projects,  as  well  as  the  Ar- 
kansas River  navigation  project,  that 
vitally  affected  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  Borref  Tensas  Basin,  for  instance, 
is  one  where  Arkansas  water  was  flowing 
uncontrolled  into  a  large  area  of  Lou- 
isiana, causing  extensive  damage  and 
making  it  impossible  for  permanent  in- 
vestments and  proper  development  of  a 
great  section  of  Louisiana.  Working  to- 
gether, we  were  able  to  secure  the  au- 
thorization necessary  and  also  the  ap- 
propriations to  control  and  harness  the 
destructive  forces  of  that  river  and  bring 
them  under  control  to  the  point  where, 
both  in  Arksinsas  and  in  Louisiana,  great 
areas  of  highly  fertile  land  are  now  being 
brought  into  a  state  of  production,  thus 
strengthening  the  whole  economy  of  that 
valley. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Ellender 
has  vigorously  and  unrelentingly  sup- 
ported legislative  programs  and  appro- 
priations for  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  the  Nation's  land  and  wa- 
ter resources,  and  I  doubt  that  there  Is 
a  section  of  this  country  anywhere  that 
has  not  directly  benefited  from  his 
dynamic  leadership  In  this  field. 


And.  today.  <hi  his  birthday,  I  am 
proud  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  He  has  been 
an  Inspiration  to  many  of  us — especially 
those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  under  his  chairman- 
ship. As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  provides  that 
quality  of  able  and  responsible  leader- 
ship that  moves  forward  the  work  of  the 
committee  efficiently  and  expeditiously. 

Senator  Ellender  Is  a  great  credit  to 
his  State;  he  Is  an  asset  to  the  Nation.  I 
offer  him  today  my  sincere  congratula- 
tions and  felicitations,  and  I  look  for- 
ward with  appreciation  to  the  opportu- 
nity of  continuing  to  serve  with  him  and 
to  work  with  him  here  In  the  Senate  In 
the  Initiation  and  promotion  of  programs 
and  projects  that  are  Intended  to  fur- 
ther strengthen  our  Nation  and  to  en- 
hance the  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

So.  happy,  happy  birthday.  Senator  EX- 
LENDER,  and  may  you  have  many,  many 
more,  and  we  hope  you  will  celebrate 
them  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  who  Is 
also  second  ranking  on  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  my  deep  affection  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  am  delighted 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  recognizing  him 
on  his  birthday. 

His  experience  gained  over  many  years 
in  public  service  is  tremendous.  He  began 
as  a  city  and  district  attorney  and  then 
moved  to  the  State  legislature  and  grad- 
uated as  speaker  of  the  house.  This  local 
and  State  service  fitted  him  well  for  the 
outstanding  contribution  he  has  made  to 
our  Nation  the  past  35  years  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

What  he  has  experienced,  he  learned 
and  has  remembered.  His  mind  Is  a  store- 
house of  knowledge  and,  like  a  computer. 
It  can  recall,  analyze,  and  resolve  the 
problems  with  facts  and  wisdom.  Hla 
energy  Is  boiindleas  and  his  dedication  to 
duty  unlimited.  He  Is  the  hardest  work- 
ing Member  of  the  Senate. 

In  spite  of  his  national  responsibili- 
ties, he  has  maintained  close  contact 
with  his  people  and  Is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  their  problems.  Better  than 
this,  he  Is  adept  at  solving  them  when 
they  relate  to  government. 

I  have  served  with  him  closely  and  long 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  I  know  he  is  the  friend 
and  servant  of  the  farmer. 

My  State,  and  every  State  In  our  Na- 
tion, Is  a  beneflclary  of  his  wonderful 
grasp  of  the  needs  for  flood  control,  wa- 
ter resource  development,  navigation, 
and  harbors.  Monimients  to  his  leader- 
ship In  public  works  are  Innumerable  and 
their  contribution  to  safe  homes,  water 
for  Jobs  and  transportation  affect  the 
pocketbook  and  the  level  of  living  of 
every  American  family. 

He  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a  watcher 
of  the  public  purse.  His  study  of  every 
appropriation  has  eliminated  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  spending.  His  inspec- 
tion of  overseas  mlUtary  facilltlefi  and 
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evaluatkm  of  foreign  aid  programs  run- 
ning above  $100  bflllon  haa  saved  this 
country  billions  of  doUtu^  and  retarded 
the  erostOD  ot  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
Every  American  should  acclaim  his  serv- 
ice because  he  has  served  every  American 

I  ooogratulate  my  friend  Aixai  Bb- 
LKHVXR  today.  He  begins  a  new  year  on 
his  long  tenure  of  faithful  service.  I  know 
he  has  many  more  useful  years  to  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  of  Vbia  Nation, 
which  shall  be  eternally  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
really  a  happy  privilege  for  me  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  say  a  few  words  here 
with  reference  to  one  of  the  finest,  most 
respected  Members  of  our  body,  and  I 
think  a  man  who  covers  more  legislative 
ground,  both  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  than  any  other  Member. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  very  much  of 
the  time  that  remains,  but  I  know  that 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  his  career  has  been  his  work 
this  year,  in  the  way  he  had  led.  prodded, 
and  pushed  these  appropriation  bills 
through  the  subcommittees,  the  commit- 
tees, and  this  Chamber,  so  that  now  I 
think  all  the  appropriation  bills  have  al- 
ready been  approved — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  had  been  before  the  recess — 
except  that  public  works  was  added  the 
other  day,  and  those  that  remain  are 
only  the  military,  which  is  tied  up  by  the 
bill  we  have  under  consideration,  military 
construction,  which  Is  a  companion  to  it 
in  a  large  way,  and  foreign  aid. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  an  amazing 
achievement,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of 
every  Member  of  this  body  and  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  process  of  his  work,  he  has  come 
to  know  more  about  more  things  in  that 
Appropriations  Committee  by  far  than 
any  other  individual  Member  among  us. 
He  not  only  touches  on  the  areas  of  those 
committees  of  which  he  is  chairman  and 
has  been  chairman,  but  all  the  rest  as 
well.  But  this  long,  long  record  of  the 
constructive  work  he  has  done  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  what 
we  call  public  works — which,  by  the  way, 
includes  reclamation,  atomic  energy, 
now  Appal achia,  and  a  number  of  other 
items  In  addition  to  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors, dams,  flood  control,  and  all  those 
constructive  things  involving  navigation 
and  related  points — has  given  him  a  most 
amazing,  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  firm  opinions  concerning  public 
works  matters  all  over  this  Nation.  I 
know,  because  I  have  been  on  the  sub- 
committee with  him  a  long  time,  and  this 
year  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  chair- 
man of  it;  and  I  know  how  valuable  It 
was  to  have  him  there. 

I  do  not  see  how  he  managed  to  be 
there  all  the  time,  but  he  was.  He  Is  the 
only  man  I  know  in  our  membership  who 
can  be  in  the  committee  room  and  on 
this  floor  at  the  same  time.  He  can  do 
that,  not  quite  physically,  but  he  will  be 


leading  a  ccunmlttee  down  there,  and 
also  managing  the  passage  of  a  bill  up 
here,  In  the  magic  way  that  he  has.  It 
goes  bmck.  to  hla  dedication,  his  hard 
work,  and  his  inexhaustible  energy  and 
untiring  effort. 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  mentlcn  one  thing 
in  passing.  He  's  my  Instructor  down  at 
the  gymnasiimi  also.  He  is  teaching  me 
how  to  pull  those  weights  down,  and  I 
know  he  used  to  pull  them  Just  as  a 
wannup  getting  ready  to  go  out  and  play 
golf.  That  shows  his  great  vitality  and 
his  tremendous  care  of  himself. 

I  want  to  mention  another  thing  here, 
and  that  is  the  fine  example  he  glr-es  us  of 
frugality  of  living  and  frugality  of  ex- 
penses in  Government,  and  his  ever-con- 
structive and  at  the  same  time  conserva- 
tive approach  in  spending  the  taxpayer's 
money. 

But  foremost  amcaig  his  duties,  I  think, 
is  not  to  forget  who  sent  him  here,  the 
people  of  Louisiana.  Their  interests  and 
their  needs  he  has  never  forgotten.  It  is 
amazing  how  much  he  has  done. 

My  opportunities  to  observe  oiu-  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Louisiana  stretch 
ovei-  a  great  many  years.  My  State  of 
Mississippi  shares  a  geographic  boundary 
V  .th  his  State  of  Louisiana.  The  water  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  commerce 
it  carries,  flows  from  my  State  into  his. 
We  have  shared  common  problems  of 
many  kinds.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  has  never  been  a  more  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  people  of  his  State 
than  is  Senator  Ellknder. 

I  repeat,  I  know  of  no  one  man  who 
has  done  as  much  as  Allkn  Ellekdeh 
toward  the  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  this  country.  He  has  de- 
manded, and  has  received,  high  stand- 
ards in  terms  of  the  return  in  beneflts 
"5r  dollars  expended.  He  has  been  relent- 
less in  rooting  out  and  eliminating  any 
semblance  of  ineCQciency  or  waste.  But 
he  has  been  dedicated  to  the  development 
of  our  rivers  and  waterways,  and  he  has 
shown  vision  in  accomplishing  this. 

I  also  pay  tribute  also  to  Mr.  Kenneth 
J.  Bousquet,  longtime  valued  and  dedi- 
cated staff  member  who  has  rendered 
such  outstanding  service  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  Appropriations  for  Public 
Works  which  was  chaired  for  many  years 
by  our  colleague. 

It  would  be  very  difQcult  to  pick  out 
one  single  characteristic  of  Senator  El- 
lender  that  makes  the  strongest  impres- 
sion on  me.  He  is  a  man  of  reasoned  judg- 
ments, a  practical  man  of  great  logic  and 
courage,  and  a  gentleman  of  discernment 
and  quiet  humor.  If  I  had  to  pick  out  a 
single  impression,  however,  on  which  to 
comment,  I  wouW  have  to  say  it  is  his 
great  vitality.  I  cannot  recall  ever  seeing 
him  walking  slowly  when  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  move  ahead  briskly.  His 
mind  works  brlsky,  too,  and  he  is  impa- 
tient of  any  delay  In  getting  ahead  with 
the  Job.  He  sets  an  example  for  all  of  us 
in  what  he  can  get  done  in  a  single  day. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  I 
could  say  in  tribute  to  our  President  pro 
tempore.  I  have  not  even  mentioned  his 
long  service  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
or  the  vigilance  with  which  he  observes 
the  state  of  our  national  budget.  There 
are  many  other  Members,  however,  that 


wish  to  speak.  Let  me  only  say  further  of 
my  good  friend  and  respected  coUeagua 
from  TiO<ilslana  that  I  am  a  better  man 
for  having  had  the  privilege  of  Bervlng 
with  him  in  the  Senate,  that  I  wish  falm 
many  happy  returns  on  his  birthday,  and 
many  more  years  of  service  in  this  body. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Hie 
time  of  the  Soiator  from  North  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  go  into  the  morning  hour  for  the 
conduct  of  routine  morning  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  time  be 
devoted,  for  as  long  as  needed,  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  remarkable  series  of 
compliments  to  a  man  who  has  done  so 
much  for  his  State,  for  the  Nation,  and 
for  the  Senate,  and  done  it  so  effectively 
bnd  so  well. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  congratulat- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. At  81,  he  has  the  physical  vigor 
and  intellectual  quality  of  men  half  his 
age. 

Critics  of  the  Senate  often  do  not  un- 
derstand what  this  body  means  and  what 
it  represents.  If  they  would  look  at  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
they  would  better  imderstand  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Senate,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  an  institution  for  the 
continuation  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  repre- 
sents his  State.  All  the  100  Members  here 
represent  their  respective  States,  and 
they  represent  the  thinking  of  the  people 
of  their  States,  their  philosophy,  and 
their  ideas.  The  genius  of  this  country 
is  that  here  in  this  body,  we  can  debate 
every  great  issue,  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, and  after  the  debate  is  over  you 
know  what  the  people  of  the  country 
are  thinking  about,  and  what  their  phi- 
losophy is  on  any  question.  Ideas  shift 
and  ideas  change  here  as  the  constitu- 
encies of  this  Nation  change. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  combines 
the  great  qualities  of  hard  work,  integ- 
rity, and  knowledge.  I  have  listened  to 
many  heated  debates  on  this  floor  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  a  participant.  I  do  not  recall  the 
Senator  ever  once  casting  any  aspersion 
or  personally  slighting  any  Member  of 
this  body.  He  always  discusses  an  issue 
under  debate  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  which  Is  deep  and  great. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  all  of 
us  appreciate  Is  that  special  Invitation 
each  of  us  receives  each  year  to  go  to 
his  office  for  a  Louisiana  repast.  I  can 
say  without  equivocation  that  the  single 
greatest  dish  I  have  tasted  anywhere  in 
the  world  Is  crab  gumbo  a  la  Ellender. 
When  it  is  topped  off  with  the  dessert  of 
a  praline  made  by  the  distinguished  chef 
who  presently  occupies  the  Chair,  every 
Member  of  this  body  goes  away  with  a 
sense  of  warmth  and  appreciation  for  a 
man  who  has  many  facets  to  his  ability 
and  his  character. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  serve  in 
this  body  and  to  be  associated  with  Sen- 
ator Ellender.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  his  many,  many  years 
of  service,  and  wish  him  great  health 
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and  continued  service  to  his  country  and 
this  body  for  many  future  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  businesB? 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  offering  to  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellendis),  my  warmest  felicitations  on 
this  happy  occasion. 

To  celebrate  81  birthdays  is  remark- 
able, indeed.  But  to  have  the  vigor, 
stamina,  and  vitality  that  Senator 
Ellender  has  after  fourscore  years  is 
even  more  remarkable. 

About  Allen  Ellxnsxr  we  can  truly 
say,  "He  is  81  years  young." 

In  the  12  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have 
seen  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
shoulder  an  ever  heavier  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility here  in  the  Senate — in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  public  works,  na- 
tional defense,  and  Federal  expenditures. 

An  example  of  his  diligence  and 
ej£ciency  can  be  seen  in  the  record  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  com- 
piled this  year  under  Allen  Ellkndxr's 
chairmanship.  Since  he  became  chEilr- 
man  in  February,  the  committee  has 
handled  a  total  of  15  money  bills  for  the 
1971  and  1972  fiscal  years.  Because  he 
prodded  committee  members  to  hold 
hearings  and  do  their  preparatory  work 
well  in  advance,  nine  of  these  bills  were 
reported  to  the  Senate  either  the  same 
day  they  were  received  from  the  House 
or  1  day  later. 

When  Congress  recessed  on  August  6, 
only  four  bills  had  not  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. All  four  are  still  in  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  cannot 
act  until  Congress  passes  the  necessary 
authorizing  legislation. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  never 
in  recent  years  have  these  very  impor- 
tant money  bills  been  handled  so  expedi- 
tiously. As  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  take  my  hat  off  to 
my  chairman. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  know  the 
key  to  my  chairman's  energy  and  lon- 
gevity. But  I  shall  not  ask  him  to  disclose 
his  secret  in  this  public  forum  in  ad- 
vance of  the  next  election.  Probably  he 
would  say,  "Because  I  keep  healthy  and  I 
wa.s  bom  so  long  ago." 

All  I  can  say  is  that  anyone  thinking 
of  challenging  Allen  Ellender  had  bet- 
ter be  in  top  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition. 

In  closing,  I  Just  say  to  my  friend,  may 
your  blessings  be  as  full  as  the  eastern 
ocean  and  your  life  as  everlasting  as  the 
southern  hills. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  "Praise  to 
the  face  Is  open  d'sgrace"  is  a  statement 
that  comes  from  some  literary  artist  such 
as  V.  S  Lean.  But  this  man  from  Louisi- 
ana Is  sturdy  enough  to  take  even  this 
without  flinching. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  join  our  col- 
le.i^ues  In  expressing  our  respect,  affec- 
tion, and  admiration  for  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  Many  of  us  have  known 
him  for  a  long  time,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, as  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
then  the  Senate.  It  has  been  a  quarter  of 
a  century  In  my  case,  and  I  am  by  no 
means  the  oldest  of  his  acquaintances. 

I  have  never  had  any  occasion  on  which 


to  doubt  the  soundness,  the  decency,  the 
reliability,  or  the  humanity  of  this  man. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  purpose  these 
remarks  are  going  to  be  put.  If  it  is  for 
his  reelection,  so  be  it.  even  though  I  am 
a  Republican.  On  the  other  hand.  If  he 
would  like  to  suppress  some  for  that  pur- 
pose, such  as  mine,  in  his  own  interest, 
that  is  all  right,  too. 

All  I  want  to  do  is  to  say  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  whiich  he 
serves  as  chairman,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  in  which  he  has  rendered  such 
distinguished  service,  I  am  honored  and 
proud  because  of  my  association  with 
him. 

Whenever  one  of  us  thinks  he  knows 
something  about  his  own  State,  I  suppose 
it  is  an  antidote  to  self-satisfaction  to 
find  out  that,  by  gosh,  this  man  has  been 
there  before  you — even  in  your  own 
State.  He  has  flown  over  New  Jersey  in 
a  helicopter  to  view  problems  on  which 
I  have  been  working  for  quite  a  while, 
smd  he  knows  about  them  intimately. 

One  could  ramble  on  indefinitely,  but 
all  I  shall  say  is,  Allen  it  is  wonderful 
to  be  with  you,  and  we  look  forward — I 
know  you  will  be  here,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
be  here — to  many  a  long  year  to  come. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  Join  in  saluting  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  today  on  his  81st 
birthday. 

Among  his  many  attributes,  it  has  al- 
ready been  noted  that  he  is  one  of  the 
best  cooks  in  the  Senate.  He  is  also  cme  of 
the  younger  men  of  the  Senate,  because, 
as  we  all  know,  age  is  not  measured  by 
counting  years  alone. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  closely  with  the  Senator  appreciate 
that  he  displays  so  many  of  the  qualities 
of  youth.  Here  is  a  man,  celebrating  his 
81st  birthday,  who  has  preserved 
throughout  his  life  a  young  spirit.  His 
agility  of  mind,  his  capacity  for  creative 
thought,  his  immense  and  proven  vigor 
which  enables  him  to  do  such  astonish- 
ing amoimts  of  work — all  these  are  the 
attributes  of  youth. 

So  I  salute  him  on  his  81st  birthday 
as  one  of  the  younger  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  the  ways  that  matter  most. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  in  the  tribute  to  our  beloved  and 
esteemed  colleague. 

One  of  my  great  regrets  about  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  is  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  serve  with  Allen  Ellender  as  long 
as  most  of  my  colleagues.  Of  course,  no- 
body in  the  Senate  has  served  with  him 
as  long  as  he  has  served  with  himself. 

His  record  in  this  body  is  truly  an  in- 
credible one.  The  great  accomplishments 
he  has  achieved  in  the  time  he  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  moving  on  such  a  rapid 
schedule,  have  been  a  benefit  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  all  citizens  of  our 
coimtry. 

I  believe  that  out  of  his  great  expe- 
rience, his  understanding  of  the  issues  of 
our  time,  his  compassion,  and  his  concern 
we  will  see  some  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  the  days  and  months  and  years 
ahead  in  terms  of  allocating  the  funds  of 
our  country  in  ways  in  which  they  can 
be  used  most  effectively  for  all  the  people 
of  our  country. 

I  am  ooimting  upon  Allen  Ellendks  to 


help  bring  about  a  change  In  priorities 
that  relates  to  what  we  spend  on  mili- 
tary matters  and  what  we  do  not  Qjcnd 
on  the  tremendously  rh»iiMig<"g  prob- 
lems we  face  at  home,  in  this  beloved 
country  of  ours. 

I  am  everlastingly  grateful  to  Allxh 
Ellxitdkr  for  the  advice  and  assistance 
he  has  given  to  me,  as  a  relatively  new- 
comer in  this  body,  and  the  fact  that, 
despite  his  heavy  duties  and  all  the  bur- 
dens he  carries,  he  is  always  available  to 
help  and  guide  me  and  others  when  we 
need  that  help  and  guidance. 

I  heartH:*  congratulate  him  on  his 
birthday  and  aa.  many,  many  other 
things. 

(Mr.  ORAMBRELL  took  the  chair  as 
Presiding  OfBcer  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  have 
known  Senator  Ellxmdr  for  many  years, 
first  when  I  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  then  again 
this  year  when  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Both  experiences  have  been  re- 
warding. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  both  his 
courtesy  and  his  fairness  in  dealing  with 
other  Members  of  Congress,  especially 
with  new  Members.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed, too,  by  Ws  dedication  and  energy. 
As  his  neighbor  in  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  I  am  aware  of  the  long  hours 
he  devotes  to  his  work  as  President  pro 
tempore,  as  chairmtui  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations,  as 
ranking  member  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Forestry  Committee,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee. 
This  is  a  tremendous  workload  for  any 
many,  but  Senator  Ellender  attacks  it  as 
though  he  is  18  years  old  instead  of  81. 
Since  he  took  on  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  this  year,  he 
is  in  fact  just  a  freshman  in  that  Job. 
He  has  tackled  the  Job  with  the  experi- 
ence of  a  well-seasoned  veteran  and  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  rookie.  ThaX 
is  one  reason  why  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  cleared  10  of  its  14  bills 
already  this  year  and  why  it  currently 
has  a  clean  docket. 

Monuments  to  Senator  Ellendgr's 
work  can  be  foimd  in  Texas,  as  well  as 
in  just  about  every  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Although  he  looks  after  his  own 
State  very  carefully,  he  has  in  fact  be- 
come a  national  figure  and  he  shows  his 
concern  for  problems  and  needs  in  all 
our  States. 

When  I  speak  of  monuments,  I  am 
speaking  in  particular  about  the  public 
works  projects  that  Senator  Ellender 
has  worked  so  hard  to  develop  through- 
out the  Nation.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee.  I  know  that 
these  navigation  channels,  dams,  and 
reservoirs  are  helping  our  people  live  a 
better  life.  These  projects  produce  more 
jobs,  fewer  floods,  more  fresh  water,  and 
lower  transportation  costs.  These  are 
lasting  tributes  to  his  work.  They  extend 
from  coast  to  coast  and  up  and  down  our 
Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  Valleys. 

We  also  enjoy  the  beneflts  of  his  long 
term  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  a  period  of  18  years. 
During  this  chairmanship — the  longest  in 
Agriculture  Committee  history — Soiator 
Ellender  has  initiated  and  backed  pro- 
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grams  that  have  helped  convert  America 
from  a  land  of  depression  aoup  lines  to  a 
Nation  of  food  and  fiber  abmidance.  Our 
Federal  agricultural  programs  have 
helped  make  our  Nation  the  richest  land 
in  the  world.  And,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
still  the  richest  Nation,  despite  our  cur- 
rent inflation  and  our  dollar  and  gold 
problems. 

As  Senator  Ellkndkk  has  often  said, 
the  real  measure  of  a  nation's  wealth  is 
not  its  gold,  but  its  ability  to  produce 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  its  people. 
In  the  United  States  today,  a  family  has 
to  spend  only  16  percent  of  its  Income 
for  food.  That  is  the  lowest  percentage  in 
the  world.  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  the 
people  have  to  devote  nearly  half  of  their 
total  income  just  to  feed  their  families. 
In  the  United  States  we  can  do  this  with 
one-sixth  of  our  income. 

Sometimes  we  take  this  agricultural 
abundance  and  our  public  works  projects 
for  granted.  But  Senator  Ellender  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  Agriculture  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  have  had  to 
fight  long,  sometimes  thankless,  battles 
for  these  programs.  He  stuck  to  his  faith 
in  these  programs  because  he  knew  that 
they  were  helping  to  develop  this  Nation's 
land  and  water  resources. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  event- 
ful occasion  honoring  the  81st  birthday 
of  the  dean  of  the  U.8.  Senate,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Allkn  Ellender. 

As  we  have  all  noted — and  I  note, 
also — the  most  remarkable  fact  about 
Senator  Ellender  on  his  81st  birthday  is 
his  youth  and  vigor.  His  appearance  as 
well  as  his  energies  are  of  a  man  20  years 
yoimger.  and  it  Is  well  known  and  uni- 
versally regarded  that  he  is  the  hardest 
working  Senator  of  all  of  us.  His  ability 
as  a  Senator  is  also  acclaimed  by  all 
of  us.  His  leadership  in  the  field  of  ap- 
propriations, agriculture,  and  public 
works  has  never  been  excelled  oy  any 
Senator  In  this  or  any  other  time. 

His  long  service  over  35  years  in  this 
great  legislative  body  has  seen  the  most 
constructive,  innovative,  and  sound  ideas 
of  Allen  Ellender  put  into  practice 
which  have  made  major  contributions 
onward  and  iqpward  to  the  progress  of 
this  Nation. 

There  is  no  more  respected  Member  of 
this  body  than  Allen  Ellender. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that 
Allen  Ellender,  the  dean  of  the  Senate, 
will  have  other  birthdays  under  the  same 
identica.  circumstances,  arm  at,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
the  Nation  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
ever  sound  and  ever  wise  counsel  and 
judgment. 

Many  happy  returns  on  yom  birthday. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  with  pride  and  great 
pleasure  that  I  join  Senators  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana on  this  occasion  of  his  Slst  birth- 
day. In  addition  to  being  the  senior 
member  of  this  body  in  terms  of  length  of 
service,  and  therefore.  President  pro  tem- 
pore. Senator  Allen  Ellender  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— a  position  which  places  many  awe- 
some responsibilities  squarely  on  his 
shoulders. 

In  this  body,  one  soon  learns  that  a 


measure  of  a  man's  ability  do«6  not  rest 
so  much  in  agreement  expressed  for  his 
views,  but  in  the  respect  and  high  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  I  began  my  first  association  with 
Senator  Ellender.  I  have  served  with  him 
all  of  my  13  years  in  the  Senate  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. On  those  occasions  when  we  have 
been  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  issue,  he 
not  only  has  been  tolerant  of  my  difiering 
views  but  -Uso  most  helpful  to  me  in  pre- 
senting my  position. 

Moreover,  since  his  ftjuginiing  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, many  other  qualities  have  come 
clearly  into  view.  One  of  these  is  his 
toughness.  However,  he  makes  no  de- 
mands upon  the  rest  o'  us  that  he  does 
not  first  exceed  himself. 

There  are  13  major  subcommittees  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The  new 
chairman  is  invariably  present  whenever 
any  of  them  io  in  session.  His  energies 
seem  boundless.  His  singleness  of  purpose 
is  action.  Those  of  us  who  are  younger  in 
years  nonetheless  find  it  difQcult  to  main- 
tain the  pace  he  sets  for  himself. 

But,  above  aU,  Allen  Ellender.  as  a 
colleague  and  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  has  always  been 
eminently  fair.  I  daresay  that  before  his 
service  in  this  body  is  completed,  he  will 
have  written  a  new  and  admirable  record 
in  the  Senate. 

In  this  year  alone — the  first  during 
which  the  committee  itself  has  been  un- 
der his  leadership — all  but  four  of  the 
appropriation  bills  were  cleared  by  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  August  6  recess.  Those 
four  measures  remaining  were  necessarily 
delayed  pending  enactment  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation  by  other  committees.  This 
record  has  no  equal  in  modern  times. 

As  a  result  of  his  many  years  of  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry— including,  until  recently,  the 
chairmanship  of  that  all-important  com- 
mittee— he  has  been  instrumental  in  for- 
mulating and  implementing  an  effective 
agricultural  policy  for  this  Nation. 

Just  recently  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture conducted  ceremonies  commemo- 
rating the  25th  anniversary  of  the  highly 
successful  school  limch  program — a  pro- 
gram which  Senator  Ellender  initiated  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

While  he  has  beeti  extremely  interested 
and  active  in  matters  involving  agricul- 
ture, he  has  by  no  means  limited  his  ac- 
tivities to  that  field.  He  has  been  a  con- 
sistent and  effective  leader  In  matters  of 
national  defense,  in  development  and 
conservation  of  our  resources,  and  in  fis- 
cal responsibility,  as  well  as  many  other 
areas  of  concern. 

Senator  Ellender  has  served  his  State, 
his  country,  and  this  body  with  honor 
and  distinction  throughout  his  more 
than  34  years  of  public  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  him  even 
for  a  small  portion  of  this  time  are 
richer  as  a  result  of  that  opportunity. 
His  service  has  been  characterized  by 
hard  work,  long  hours,  and  an  extreme 
sense  of  dedication  of  purpose.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  I  choose  not  to  look 
back  nor  reflect  on  the  past,  but  to  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  asso- 
ciation with  the  senior  Senator  from 


Louisiana.  And  If  I  can  only  be  as  vig- 
orous and  perceptive  at  61  as  Allen 
Ellender  is  at  81,  I  will  indeed  be  very 
fortunate. 

Mrs.  McGee  joins  me,  Mr.  President, 
in  extending  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  on  your  birthday. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  extending  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  Allen  Ellender  on  his  81st 
birthday.  His  wisdom,  energy,  and  sense 
of  justice  make  him  a  great  \JJB.  Sena- 
tor; his  grace,  wit,  and  exuberance  make 
him  a  fine  human  being.  It  Is  a  pleasure 
and  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him — and 
to  be  educated  by  him  in  the  workings 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  for  17  years 
in  this  body  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Like  all  Senators,  I  have  Eulmired  and 
respected  him  for  the  forthrightness  of 
his  approach  to  every  issue  and  for  the 
fidelity  and  tenacity  with  which  he 
fights  for  his  convictions. 

Throughout  all  these  years  I  have 
marveled  at  the  boimdless  energy  with 
which  he  has  pursued  his  duties  and 
ever-increasing  responsibilities  as  a  Sen- 
ator. I  have  marveled  even  more  that 
his  energy  has  not  decreased  one  whit 
with  the  passing  yesirs.  Indeed,  his  en- 
ergy and  capacity  for  hard  work  have 
seemed  to  gather  momentum  with  each 
passing  year.  We  who  serve  with  him 
and  under  him  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  had  striking  evidence 
of  this  as  he  has  speeded  the  considera- 
tion of  appropriation  bills  and  pushed 
them  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
almost  unprecedented  rapidity.  His  fer- 
vor has  been  contagious  and  has  in- 
spired all  of  us  to  renewed  activity. 

We  congratulate  him  upon  his  Slst 
birthday,  even  though  it  is  one  of  those 
statistical  facts  that  has  little  real  sig- 
nificance for  obviously  he  is  not  81  years 
old  in  mind,  body,  or  spirit. 

As  I  think  of  Allen  Ellender,  the 
words  of  an  old  sage  that  I  learned  long 
ago  come  back  to  me : 

Age  Is  a  quality  ol  mind. 

If  you  have  left  your  dreams  behind 

And  hope  Is  cold; 

If  you  no  longer  look  ahead 

And  your  ambition's  fires  are  dead; 

Then  you  are  old. 

But  If  from  life  you  take  the  best 

And  In  life  you  see  the  jest, 

And  love  you  hold; 

No  matter  how  the  birthdays  fly, 

No  matter  how  the  years  roll  by; 

You  are  not  old. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  to  express 
my  best  wishes  to  Senator  Ellender  on 
this  occasion  of  his  81st  birthday  anni- 
versary. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
served  here  longer  than  any  other  Sen- 
ator, and  he  certainly  has  learned  how 
to  get  things  done.  As  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  he  has 
set  a  pace  that  has  kept  the  rest  of  the 
members  straining  to  match.  We  are  far 
ahead  of  previous  years  in  handling 
annual  appropriations  bills.  Ten  of  these 
bills  have  already  been  passed  by  this 
body,  and  the  other  four  are  ready  to 
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be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  the  other  body 
acts. 

The  chairman  has  not  let  speed  over- 
ride thoroughness,  and  the  committee's 
record,  which  includes  3,202  witnesses 
and  183  days  of  hearings,  has  been  due 
to  comprehensive  advance  planning  by 
the  chairman.  His  conscious  and  percep- 
tive awareness  of  financial  matters  are 
obvious  to  all  who  have  worked  with  him 
and  his  sharp  and  pointed  questioning 
is  often  painfully  obvious  to  those  who 
have  testified  before  him. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Senator  Ellender. 
I  wish  him  many  happy  returns  on  this 
special  day,  and  I  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  continued  good  health  and  good 
fortune. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  join  with  others 
of  this  fine  Senate  body  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Ellender  on  the  occasl<m 
of  his  81st  birthday  today.  Others  who 
have  served  with  him  for  longer  periods 
of  time  and  have  had  a  chance  to  work 
with  him  and  observe  him  more  closely 
can  attest  more  eloquently  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  contributions  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity, however,  of  offering  some  brief 
comment. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  fine 
man,  and  outstanding  lawmaker,  an  up- 
standing public  figure,  and  I  stand  in  awe 
of  his  record.  I  have  managed  to  find 
one  parallel  in  his  and  my  careers, 
though.  Senator  Ellender  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  inter- 
ruption, since  he  entered  Congress  in 
1937— some  34  years  ago.  Well,  this  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  without  interrup- 
tion, since  he  entered  Congress — only  in 
his  case  it  was  just  9  months  ago.  Still, 
I  hope  this  is  an  omen  for  the  future, 
an  indicator  that  I  will  be  able  to  serve 
as  well  as  he  has  served. 

I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  for  only  a 
short  time,  as  I  said.  But  in  that  short 
time  I  have  found  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  left  his 
mark  indelibly,  playing  a  major  role 
in  the  development  and  enactment  of 
all  legislation  affecting  agriculture.  It 
started  in  that  first  year,  1937,  when  he 
traveled  throughout  the  coimtry  &s  a 
member  of  the  Special  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  which  held  grassroots 
hearings  in  all  the  major  farm  areas  of 
the  United  States.  Subsequently,  he  as- 
sisted in  drafting  and  enacting  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  which 
still  stands  as  the  basis  of  our  present 
farm  price  support  programs. 

He  initiated  and  supported  legislation 
to  expand  programs  designed  to  conserve 
our  land,  forest,  and  water  resources. 
He  fostered  and  supported  legislation  for 
the  creation  of  small  watersheds  designed 
to  assist  in  fiood  prevention.  In  promot- 
ing recreational  facilities  and  in  provid- 
ing water  for  Industrial  and  municipal 
uses. 

The  Senator  promoted  expanded  pro- 
grams of  agricultural  research  into  de- 
velopment of  new  and  improved  varieties 


of  agricultural  commodities,  as  well  as 
more  efflci«it  production. 

His  concern  and  desire  were  to  provide 
consiuners  with  nutritious  and  whole- 
some foods  in  abundance.  To  that  end,  he 
advocated  effective  and  realistic  pest  con- 
trol programs,  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion, and  other  regulatory  measures. 

The  Senator  was  Infiuential  In  regard 
to  other  important  measures — the  rural 
electrification  program,  soil  conservation, 
the  School  Lunch  Act  which  he  coau- 
thored,  the  school  milk  programs,  and 
the  food  for  peace  program.  He  spon- 
sored and  guided  passage  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  the  most  far- 
reaching  bill  affecting  agriculture  passed 
in  many  years. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Senator  Ellen- 
der's  efforts  have  refiected  his  philos<H)hy 
that  the  Government's  function  in  agri- 
culture is  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  both 
farmer  and  consumer  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

His  is  an  enviable  career,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mend him  on  this  special  occasion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  an  important  occasion  in  the  Sen- 
ate, for  it  marks  the  81st  birthday  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender. 

Seniority  is  both  an  absolute  and  a 
relative  term  when  applied  to  this  out- 
standing colleague.  He  is,  indeed,  senior 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  with  terms 
of  continuous  service  commencing  on 
January  3,  1937,  and  marked  by  his  ele- 
vation to  the  office  of  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  this  year.  It  Is  a 
seniority  well  respected  by  those  of  us 
who  bear  the  distinction  of  Senate 
"freshmen." 

But  for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  seniority  of  age  is  a  misnomer,  for 
he  continues  to  demonstrate  a  strength 
and  vigor  that  Is  the  envy  of  many  of 
his  "younger"  colleagues.  Aiiyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  heavy  responsibilities 
and  continuous  work  schedule  demanded 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  knows  well  that 
"seniority"  connotes  wisdom  and  deter- 
mination in  seeing  a  difficult  job  through. 
As  a  past  and  present  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
count  it  a  particular  privilege  to  cele- 
brate this  occasion  by  noting  the  numer- 
ous accomplishments  of  Senator  Ellen- 
der. 

A  member  of  this  committee  since  1937, 
he  served  as  its  distinguished  chairman 
for  18  years — a  term  of  service  exceed- 
mg  that  of  any  other  of  the  40  chairmen 
of  this  committee.  From  the  outset,  his 
goal  has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
prosperous,  strong,  and  efficient  agricul- 
ture. He  helped  draft  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  which  still  stands 
as  a  basis  of  our  vitally  important  farm 
price  support  programs.  And  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  nls  partnership  and 
needed  leadership  in  the  enactment  of 
the  food  for  peace  and  national  school 
lunch  program  which  have  accom- 
plished so  much  in  combating  malnutri- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  And  for  those 
of  us  fdr  whom  rural  electrification  and 
land,  foreat,  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams have  been  of  vital  importance,  the 
legislative  foundations  laid  by  Senator 
Ellender  will  not  be  forgotten. 


As  he  has  been  a  dependable  coworker 
In  a  presidential  election  campaign  and 
in  legislative  action  on  vital  housing  and 
public  works  programs,  so  now  he  fully 
shares  my  concern  that  there  be  estab- 
lished a  firm  national  commitment  to 
bring  revitalization  and  growth  to  rural 
America. 

Each  of  us  can  relate  pleasurable 
reminiscences  of  occasions  ^ared  with 
this  remarkable  gentleman.  Senator 
Allen  Ellender,  honored  colleague,  may 
there  be  many  more  annual  gumbo 
luncheons  and  may  you  continue  to  reign 
as  honored  guest  at  the  Louisiana  Society 
Mardi  Oras  Ball. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  service 
to  one's  nation  is  in  itself  a  great  honor. 
But  today  I  offer  special  tribute  to  our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  Allen  J.  Ellender.  To- 
day Is  his  Slst  birthday,  and  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  service  to  his  fellow 
citizens  and  our  coimtry. 

Since  1937,  he  has  devoted  his  services 
to  a  series  of  vital  causes.  Today,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, he  makes  perhaps  the  unique 
and  most  important  contribution  of  all. 
We  who  serve  on  that  strategic  com- 
mittee know  how  much  effort  he  devotes 
to  the  appropriations  process,  painstak- 
ingly scrutinizing  this  legislation.  He 
knows  that  effective  legislation  of  this 
sort  requires  a  concerned.  Involved,  and 
determined  chairman  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  produce  finely  honed  meas- 
ures that  do  justice  to  the  appropriations 
process. 

His  home  State  of  Louisiana  fully  im- 
derstands  the  scope  of  his  Senate  role 
and  has  honored  him  again  and  again 
with  reelection  to  this  body.  As  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  UJS.  Senate  during 
the  92d  Congress,  Senator  Ellender  of- 
ficiates over  this  body  with  wisdom  and 
composure  from  which  we  all  benefit.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  democratic 
process  and  respect  for  the  traditions  of 
this  body  significantly  contributes  to  the 
conduct  of  the  legislative  business  of  the 
Nation  in  this  Chamber. 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  has  had 
caurs  to  call  upon  him  for  advice,  assist- 
ance, and  knowledge.  Never  has  it  been 
refused  to  any  of  us,  regardless  of  party 
or  cause.  He  has  been  as  ready  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  an  individual  State 
as  he  is  to  look  at  a  problem  with  a  na- 
tional viewpoint. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
today,  wishing  him  the  best  of  the  day 
and  many  more  years  of  distinguished 
service. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  In  wishing  the  distinguished 
Senato.'  from  Louisiana,  the  Honorable 
Allen  Ellender,  a  very  happy  81st 
birthday. 

His  long  and  distlngulslied  record  Is 
well  known  to  all  of  us,  particularly  those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  committees  with  him — as  I  have  had 
on  the  Senate  Agricultxire  Committee. 

It  Is  exceptional  to  find  a  person  of  his 
years  who  has  retained  such  a  dynamic, 
keen,  alert,  and  hard-working  charac- 
ter and  capacity.  Senator  Ellendsr  has 
been  blessed  with  excellent  health,  but 
he  has  worked  at  doing  so— setting  an 
example  for  many  of  those  far  younger. 
More  than  anything  else,  however,  his 
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great  mental  ability  and  sharp  Interest 
have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  main- 
taining the  physical  health  he  enjoys. 
Senator  Ellxhdeb  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  truism  that  age  is  not 
always  a  criterion  of  a  person's  ability 
to  provide  great  service  and  outstand- 
ing leadership.  He  carries  those  81  years 
proudly,  and  he  serves  the  people  of 
Louisiana  and  the  JJJS.  Senate  proudly. 
Happy  birthday,  Allzs. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
something  new  that  this  Senate  should 
pause  in  its  deliberations  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender).  For  more  than  a  gen- 
eration the  Senate  has  marked  the  mile- 
stones of  his  service  here — and  the  repe- 
tition has  been  reassuring  and  the  oc- 
casion inspiring. 

Year  in  and  year  out — as  the  arduous 
appropriations  bills  have  the  attention 
of  this  Senate,  we  have  heard  and  have 
seconded  the  praise  of  oiu-  leaders.  We 
have  echoed  their  declarations  of  skill 
and  competence  and  diligence.  For  the 
industrious  scholarship  of  our  colleague 
and  his  management  of  these  measures 
on  this  floor  have  made  better  Senators 
of  us  all. 

But  annually  we  transcend  from  bills 
to  birthdays.  It  is  a  chance  to  remind 
ourselves  how  long  we  have  possessed 
the  abilities  of  this  man — and  to  be  re- 
minded how  long  ago  Allen  Ellender 
was  enlisted  in  causes  that  claim  our 
most  earnest  attention  at  this  very  hour. 
Senator  Ellender  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  backwash  years  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  He  came  from  a  grass- 
roots schooling  in  Louisiana — with  a 
State  government  grappling  at  first  hand 
with  the  problems  of  the  poverty  and 
the  people — and  to  the  growing  realiza- 
tion that  government  might  have  a  duty 
In  personal  distress  and  disaster. 

A  liberal  State  government  projected 
relief  programs  far  ahead  of  their  time — 
and  Allen  Ellender  did  not  alter  his 
course  in  Washington.  He  helped  pass 
the  Housing  Act  of  1937.  That  act  cre- 
ated the  U.S.  Housing  Authority.  In  the 
1940's  he  joined  with  the  then  Senator 
Taft  of  Ohio  and  Senator  Wagner  of 
New  York  in  cosponsoring  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  He  canvassed  the  Nation 
personally  to  generate  support  for  the 
legislation  which  forms  the  basis  for 
many  of  our  present  low-cost  housing 
programs. 

In  all  his  thinking  he  has  been  against 
abuses  but  not  for  abandonment  of  pro- 
grams that  reach  down  to  the  needy. 

With  all  the  weight  of  his  responsibil- 
ities in  public  works,  agriculture  and 
appropriations,  with  aU  his  international 
involvement  and  experience — with  all  his 
expertise  in  every  phase  of  government 
Senator  ELLiNOER  has  remained  the  most 
unaffectLd,  approachable  and  helpful  of 
colleagues.  He  is  a  delightful  host  in  the 
Louisiana  fare  that  he  dispenses  with 
a.  master's  hand.  He  is  the  statesman  who 
has  remained  the  good  neighbor  and 
good  friend — as  modest  in  demeanor  as 
he  is  earnest  in  dedication. 

That  is  th?  dedication — in  his  own 

words— to  serve  his  State  and  Nation  as 

long  as  he  has  the  capability  and  his 

people  command  him. 

May  the  commitment  of  the  Senator 
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and  of  his  State  bring  us  to  many  more 
anniversaries  like  this. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

Your  friends  at  State 
Planned  to  give  you  a  fete — 
But    their    entertainment    budget's    no 
more. 

The  men  in  blue 

Planned  a  "fly  by"  for  you — 

But  their  funds  have  been  cut  to  the  core. 

Your  coUeagues  here 

Hold  you  specially  dear 

For  your  rectitude  and  great  lore 

We  salute  you  today 

In  the  only  way 

That  the  country  and  we  can  afl^ord : 

Happy  Birthday! 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  ade<iuately  discuss  the  public  service 
of  Senator  Allen  Ellender  of  Louisiana, 
it  would  take  not  one  speech  nor  10 
speeches,  not  one  book  but  several  vol- 
umes. His  public  service  is  marked  by 
much  more  than  just  the  number  of 
years.  It  has  been  in-depth  public  serv- 
ice. 

Senator  Ellender  is  not  one  who  is 
willing  to  take  the  bows  and  let  some- 
body else  do  the  work.  He  is  diligent  in 
his  committee  work.  He  masters  all  the 
details  of  legislation  that  comes  before 
the  committees  upon  which  he  serves. 
He  is  thorough.  He  is  a  hard  worker. 
These  traits  of  character  and  habits  of 
work,  plus  his  years  of  service,  give  him 
a  storehouse  of  knowledge  that  makes 
him  an  outstanding  legislator. 

Senator  Ellender  Is  admired  because 
of  his  strong  physique,  his  excellent 
mind,  and  his  ability  to  state  a  position 
and  defend  it  with  clarity  and  forceful- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  not  compete  with 
Senator  Ellender 's  biographers.  There- 
fore, I  shall  be  content  to  say  happy 
birthday  to  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Allen  Ellender  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  he 
has  many  more  of  them. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a  real 
pleasm-e  to  felicitate  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Elleneer>.  on  the  occasion 
of  his  81st  birthday. 

We  all  know  of  Senator  Ellender  s 
many  accomplishments  for  the  people 
of  Louisiana  and  of  his  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  country  during  his  35  years 
of  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  has 
been  a  dedicated  defender  of  the  ideals 
and  principles  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded. 

Allen  Ellender  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  in  the  important  areas 
of  agricultiu-e,  water  resources  develop- 
ment, and  fiscal  responsibility.  He  has 
always  fought  wholeheartedly  to  better 
the  lot  of  our  farmers,  to  benefit  the 
cause  of  our  veterans,  to  provide  more 
and  better  health  facilities  for  our  peo- 
ple, and  to  insure  the  workingman  de- 
cent hours  and  decent  wages  under  safe 
working  conditions. 

Senator  Ellender's  particular  charge 
has  been  American  agriculture;  In  fact, 
the  farmers  of  America  have  no  better 
friend  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Agrictilture  Committee  since  he 


entered  the  Senate  In  January  1937  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  83d  Congress, 
has  served  as  its  chairman  since  1951 
until  the  beginning  of  the  ciirrent  Con- 
gress when  he  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

For  the  past  35  years.  Senator  Ellen- 
dee  has  played  a  vital  role  in  shaping 
programs  for  American  agriculture.  I  am 
confident  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  agree  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  American  at  any  point  in 
our  history  who  has  done  as  much  for 
the  farmers  of  America  as  Allen  El- 
lender. When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1989,  I  spedflcaUy  requested  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  from  the  moment  of  our  first 
committee  meeting.  Senator  Ellender 
has  been  my  good  friend,  wise  counselor, 
and  has  helped  me  in  so  many  ways. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Alabama 
have  a  special  place  in  their  hearts  for 
Allen  Ellender.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  many  years.  Senator 
Ellender  consistently  supported  and  as- 
sisted our  State  in  the  development  of 
the  Ood-given  resources  that  are  the 
great  waterways  of  Alabama. 

No  other  State  is  blessed  with  inland 
waterways  as  is  Alabama,  and  it  has 
been  through  the  generosity  and  under- 
standing of  Senator  Ellender  that  we 
of  Alabama  have  been  able  to  make  great 
strides  toward  developing  the  fxill  poten- 
tial of  our  vast  water  resources. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tion Committee  during  this,  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress,  Senator  Ellen- 
der has  done  yeomfin  service  in  speeding 
up  committee  consideration  and  approval 
of  the  various  spending  bills.  This  feat, 
in  and  of  itself,  has  permitted  the  Sen- 
ate to  schedule  its  work  on  a  more  or- 
derly and  timely  basis. 

My  service  here  in  the  Senate  with 
Senator  Ellender  has  made  me  deeply 
aware  of  his  exceptional  qualities  and 
capabilities.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  every 
time  I  think  of  Allen  Ellender's  many 
wonderful  contributicns  and  what  he 
stands  for  and  fights  for,  my  heart  grows 
warm.  He  is.  In  truth,  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  America. 

The  people  of  Louisiana  are  most  wise 
and  fortunate  to  be  represented  by  s 
man  of  the  character,  the  ability,  and 
the  effective  leadership  of  Senator  Ellen- 
der. He  has,  indeed,  been  indefatigable 
in  his  work  in  the  Congress  and  in  his 
devotion  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Nation. 

I  salute  you.  Senator  Ellender,  and 
wish  for  you  many,  many  more  years  of 
health  and  happiness,  and  a  long  con- 
tinuation of  your  distinguished  service 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

senator    ALLEN    ELLENDER A    WINDOW 

ON    THE    WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ft 
gives  me  particular  pleasure  today  to 
Join  my  colleagues  In  wishing  Senator 
Allen  Ellender  a  very  happy  birthday. 
The  accomplishments  of  our  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  are  many. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  shaping  of  farm  policy  over  the  years. 
As  ranking  member  and  now  chairman  of 
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the  Senate  Appropriations  Conunittee 
he  is  a  valiant  battler  against  wasteful 
Federal  spending  and  for  the  beleaguered 
American  taxpayer. 

Perhaps  Senator  Ellender's  most 
characteristic  activity  has  been  his  wide- 
ranging  world  travels  for  they  demon- 
strate his  U'emendous  energy,  his  in- 
grained curiosity  about  what  is  really 
going  on  in  the  world,  his  determination 
to  get  the  facts  at  first  hand  before  he 
takes  legislative  action,  and  his  f>assion 
for  seeing  that  Federal  fimds  are  wisely 
spent. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  I  can  as- 
sure this  body  that  Senator  Ellender, 
who  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have  as  a 
colleague  on  the  subcommittee,  is,  in 
large  degree  because  of  his  globe  gircUing 
trips,  one  of  the  most  informed  Members 
of  the  Congress  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 

Just  as  he  has  visited  every  parish  in 
Louisiana  every  year  for  the  past  30 
years.  Senator  Ellender  has  toured  the 
world  to  find  out  what  people  are  think- 
ing and  doing. 

Traveling  on  his  own  time  and  at  min- 
imum expense  to  the  Government, 
Louisiana's  senior  Senator  has  provided 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
with  insights  into  our  aid  policies  that 
were  never  before  available. 

These  reports  have  aided  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee — and  have 
been  of  special  value  to  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee. 

Shortly  after  being  assigned  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  1949.  Sen- 
ator Ellender  volunteered  to  make  a 
personal  inspection  of  our  aid  operations 
throughout  the  world  and  to  report  his 
findings  to  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  to  be  the  first  of  many  such 
tours  abroad,  with  the  scope  of  inspec- 
tions expanding  to  America's  embfissies, 
consulates  and  military  missions  in  every 
country  of  the  world  except  Albcmla. 

Seven  times  the  Louisiana  lawmaker 
circled  the  globe ;  the  other  years  brought 
him  to  Europe  four  times,  to  Latin 
America  three  times,  and  to  Africa, 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Near  and  Far 
East. 

Reports  of  nine  of  his  trips  have  been 
published  and  are  still  In  wide  use  by 
Members  of  Congress,  agency  personnel, 
and  students  around  the  world. 

Senator  Ellender's  copious  notes  pre- 
sent a  look  Into  the  very  life  fabric  of  the 
worid's  people— their  life  styles,  their 
customs,  and,  perhaps  most  Importantly. 
their  attitudes  toward  the  American 
presence  on  their  soil. 

He  has  dined  with  kings  and  princes, 
he  has  mingled  with  peasants,  he  has 
diligently  questioned  U.8.  embassy  per- 
sonnel, and.  in  exhaustive  detail,  he  has 
described  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  our  assistance  programs.  As  Stephen 
Rosenfeld  of  the  New  Republic  wrote: 

Ellender  rummagM  beyond  a  hunt  for 
waste  and  duplication  into  a  Und  of  political 
and  economic  coet-efflcl«ncy  analyals. 

It  is  out  of  this  first-hand  observation 
that  Senator  Ellender  has  come  to  treat 
America's  yearly  multlbllllon  dollar  for- 
eign aid  package  with  skepticism.  Al- 
though he  supported  the  original  Mar- 
shall plan,  undertaken  to  rehabilitate 


Western  E^ope  after  the  Second  World 
War,  he  became  disillusioned  by  the  di- 
rection our  aid  efforts  had  taken. 

His  on-the-scene  assessments  have  con- 
vinced him  that  the  United  States  is 
shouldering  too  many  of  the  burdens  of 
too  many  other  nations,  a  view  which  Is 
becoming  increasingly  prevalent  among 
his  colleagues  in  Congress.  His  foreign 
aid  cost-cutting  recommendations  are 
legendary.  His  disclosures  of  overstaffing 
and  waste  have  saved  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
millions,  and  have  kept  foreign  assistance 
administrators  constantly  in  search  for 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  distributing 
the  money  that  goes  abroad. 

But  his  evaluations  go  beyond  eco- 
nomic questions.  As  early  as  1954  Senator 
Ellender  argued  that  America  should  get 
out  of  Southeast  Asia  and  advised  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  against  it.  After  a  visit 
to  Vietnam  In  1961  he  said: 

It  Is  my  beUef  that  much  of  the  trouble  (in 
Vietnam)  stems  from  within.  .  .  .  Boiling 
discontent  threatens  to  erupt  at  any  moment. 
.  .  .  Some  feel  that  we  should  send  American 
troops  here.  I  would  not  do  so  under  any 
circumstances. 

The  senior  Senator's  most  incisive 
commentary  on  American  foreign  poUcy 
has  come  from  five  visits  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  his  first  trip  there  in  1955, 
he  has  preached  that  there  can  never  be 
a  true  detente  between  the  East  and  West 
until  fear  and  suspicion  are  dispelled. 

Senator  Ellender  is  a  strong  opponent 
of  Communist  ideology  but  he  has  at- 
tempted to  convey  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  Soviet  people  are  just  that — 
people,  people  who  were  formerly  allies. 
His  films  on  the  Russian  way  of  life, 
produced  with  a  hand-held  camera  and  at 
his  own  expense,  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  to  high 
school  and  college  classrooms,  to  civic 
groups,  and  to  educational  television  sta- 
tions. He  has  tried  to  show  American  that 
bridges  of  understanding  must  be  built 
so  that  the  two  superpowers  can  find 
some  common  groimd  on  which  to  create 
a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President,  in  pursuing  a  goal  of  a 
more  responsible  and  prudent  program  of 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  I  am  glad  to  do 
so  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
my  good  friend,  Allen  Ellender. 

Mr.  Chairman,  congratulations  on  this 
milestone  and  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  on  his  birthday.  There  are 
so  many  of  his  great  attributes  that  are 
deserving  of  recognition  and  praise.  We 
hardly  know  where  to  start  or  how  to 
end. 

Let  me  be  brief  and  simply  say  this.  At 
his  age,  he  is  twice  as  active  and  works 
twice  as  hard  as  many  of  us  in  the  S^iate, 
including  even  those  who  are  only  half 
his  age.  At  his  age,  he  is  twice  as  healthy 
and  twice  as  strong  as  most  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  Including  even  those  who  are  only 
half  his  age. 

But  more  than  that,  he  Is  probably  the 
most  productive  and  most  powerful  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  He  has  done  an  amaz- 
ing job  this  year  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  If  all  other 
chairmen  did  half  as  well  as  he  did,  we 
would  have  completed  our  work  long  ago 


and  have  adjourned  and  returned  to  our 
people  back  home. 

And  speaking  of  the  people  back  home, 
even  though  I  am  a  Republican  from  the 
North  and  he  is  a  Democrat  from  the 
South,  I  have  no  hesitancy  or  reservation 
in  sayiivg  that  the  people  of  Louisiana 
would  be  wise  to  keep  Allen  J.  Ellender 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  Just  as  long  as  he  Is 
willing  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  For 
he  is  truly  irreplaceable  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  people  of  that  great 
State.  When  the  day  comes  that  he  no 
longer  represents  Louisiana  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  State  will  have  suffered  an  Ir- 
reparable loss. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Senator  Ellender)  on  this  anni- 
versary of  his  birthday. 

In  more  than  three  decades  of  service 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Ellender 
has  made  tremendous  contributions  In 
every  area  of  legislation.  I  particularly 
want  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
for  his  thorough,  patient,  and  under- 
standing approach  to  the  problems  of 
agriculture.  In  34  years  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
serving  27  of  those  years  as  chairman, 
he  has  proved  himself  the  friend  of  every 
farmer.  East,  West,  North,  and  South. 

Coming  here  in  1937,  one  of  a  long 
series  of  dark  years  for  farmers,  Senator 
Ellender  helped  shape  the  landmark 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
which  still  stands  on  the  books  as  the 
basis  of  our  present  farm  price -support 
programs. 

The  seventies  have  brought  us  new 
problems  and  new  opportunities  in  farm- 
ing and  all  other  areas.  I  am  glad  that 
Senator  Ellender  is  here  to  help  us  with 
his  wisdom  and  his  experience.  I  wish 
him  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  best  wishes  and 
congratulations  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  on  his 
81st  birthday. 

We  all  recognize  that  our  deliberations 
in  this  body  help  us  to  grow  daily  in 
wisdom  and  understanding  of  our  fellow- 
man.  Nowhere  is  this  principle  better 
Illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana. 

While  it  may  not  be  proper  to  use  a 
superlative  and  say  that  he  is  the  wisest 
and  most  understanding  of  us  all,  we 
certainly  must  rank  him  well  up  among 
the  leaders  in  those  and  other  admirable 
qualities. 

It  has  been  my  especial  privilege  to 
work  closely  with  the  Senator  for  many 
years  on  the  Agriculture,  as  well  as  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tees. Anyone  who  has  been  so  privileged 
knows  what  a  tower  of  strength  he  h£is 
been  to  the  work  of  the  Senate  and  how 
beneficial  his  labors  have  been  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  as  well  as  his  own 
great  State. 

It  is  wise  to  refiect  on  this  date  upon 
our  good  fortime  at  having  the  Senator 
with  us.  I  Join  my  colleagues  In  saying 
we  h(K>e  his  birthday  today  is  followed 
by  many  more  as  happy  as  this  oce. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  It  is  In- 
deed a  pleasure  to  share  in  paying  tribute 
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to  our  colleague.  Senator  Allkn  Ellkn- 
DER,  who  is  today  celebrating  his  81st 
birthday. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  in  his  36th  year  of  Senate  service 
to  his  State  and  Nation,  and  I  have  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  associating 
with  him  since  I  came  to  this  Senate 
body  nearly  13  years  ago. 

Although  I  have  not  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  sharing  committee  assignments 
with  Senator  ELLnroni.  in  my  years  of 
association  with  this  statesman  I  have 
developed  great  admiration  for  his  al- 
most imlimlted  knowledge  of  Federal 
finances,  public  works,  and  the  Nation's 
agricultural  development  and  needs. 

It  is  this  combination  of  service  to  his 
country,  knowledge,  and  leadership  which 
has  brought  Senator  Ellender  to  his  re- 
spected post  as  President  pro  tempore. 

Allen  Ellenoer  has  said  his  legisla- 
tive philosophy  holds  that  the  function 
of  government  Is  to  stimulate  and  main- 
tain a  fair  and  competitive  atmosphere, 
permitting  no  group  and  no  element  to 
gain  a  stronghold  on  another.  Within 
that  framework  his  Senate  activities 
have  been  directed  toward  efforts  In  as- 
suring that  our  citizens  are  provided  with 
economic  opportunity  according  to  their 
skill,  equal  educational  opportunity  ac- 
cording to  their  ability,  and  adequate 
housing  and  hospitalization  at  prices 
people  can  afford  to  pay.  In  his  efforts 
to  assure  these  opportimltles.  Senator 
Ellender's  leadership  has  been  recog- 
nized by  all  his  coUeagues. 

So  I  Join  with  all  other  Members  of 
this  body  in  honoring  Allen  Ellxnder 
in  his  81st  year,  and  wish  him  the  best 
of  health  and  happiness  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  been  said  that 
growing  old  is  nothing  more  than  a  bad 
habit — which  a  busy  man  has  no  time  to 
form.  No  man  proves  the  point  better 
than  Allen  Ellender.  He  attacks  a  heavy 
workload  with  the  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm of  a  man  half  his  age.  His  diligence 
and  attention  to  detail  as  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  set  a  high 
standard  for  all  of  us.  He  is  a  master  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  all  its  intricacies. 

The  81st  birthday  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  a  happy  occasion 
for  all  of  us  who  are  trying  to  keep  up 
with  him.  As  one  who  meets  him  in  the 
Senate  gym  every  day,  I  c£n  assure  the 
Senate  that  we  have  our  work  cut  out  for 
us. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  the  President  pro  tempore  a 
happy  birthday  today. 

I  have  known  Allen  Ellender  from 
the  time  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1936. 
Senator  Ellender  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1936.  and  it  was  that  year  that  I  was 
elected  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  known  him  and 
valued  him  as  a  friend  ever  since. 

Senator  Ellender  and  I  have  always 
shared  a  strong  Interest  in  and  concern 
over  the  housing  problems  of  our  coun- 
try. As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  has 
responsibility  for  the  primary  housing 
activities  of  the  Oovemment,  I  would 


like  to  take  especial  note  of  Senator 
Ellkndkr's  record  in  the  drawing  and 
early  sponsorship  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  That  first  legislation,  which  proved 
so  dlfflcxilt  to  get  through  the  Congress, 
today  forms  a  cornerstone  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  major  subsequently 
housing  policies. 

Senator  Ellender  fought  for  this  early 
legislation  when  public  housing  was  not 
a  politically  popular  concept  throughout 
the  coimtry.  He  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  gamer  support  for  It  both  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Nation.  His  basic  ap- 
proach to  our  housing  problems  can  be 
summed  up  with  the  thought  that  em- 
ployers could  not  expect  their  workers  to 
put  in  a  productive  8-hour  day  if  they 
were  forced  to  go  home  to  Inadequate, 
decrepit,  and  substandard  housing  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

In  addition  to  his  early  work  in  hous- 
ing. Senator  EIllender  weis  also  a  cospon- 
sor  of  a  program  which  meant  so  much 
to  my  colleague  from  Alabama,  Senator 
Lister  Hill.  I  refer  to  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  which  made  possible  the  construc- 
tion of  so  many  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Ellender's  State  of  Louisiana 
has  many  of  the  same  advantages  as  well 
as  many  of  the  sarorf  problems  that  my 
State  of  Alabama  has.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  for  me  to  have  worked  with  him 
down  through  the  years  in  an  effort  to 
solve  these  problems  and  to  develop  our 
section  of  the  country. 

Few  men  in  the  Senate  have  either  the 
energy  or  the  alertness  that  Allen 
Ellender  has.  His  responsibilities  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  ranking  member  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  as 
ranking  member  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures,  as 
ranking  member  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  as  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  steering  com- 
mittee, as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
policy  committee,  and  as  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  are  enough  to  bur- 
den down  a  man  half  his  age.  And  yet.  all 
of  us  know  that  he  fulfills  these  respon- 
sibilities completely  and  with  distinction. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of  us  will  have 
many  more  opportunities  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  our  President  pro  tempore. 
It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  remem- 
ber in  this  way  his  81st  birthday.  I  look 
forward  to  doing  it  again  and  again  and 
again  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  Allen  El- 
lender Is  the  best  living  example  I  know 
of  that  the  way  to  lead  a  long  and  healthy 
life  is  through  diligence,  clean  living, 
and  hard  work. 

At  age  81,  he  Is  Just  getting  his  second 
wind. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  ranking  Member  of  this 
body  has  always  been  dedicated  to  the 
public  Interest,  both  for  Louisiana  and 
the  Nation  since  he  came  to  the  VS. 
Senate  In  1937. 

It  la  a  distinct  pleasiire  to  Join  my 
ooUeagiies  In  honoring  Louisiana's  senior 
Senator,  and  to  extend  my  compliments 
for  the  diligent  manner  In  which  his 
Appropriations  Committee  has  pushed 


through  Important  money  bills  this  year 
with  such  dispatch. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  wish  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  continued  good 
health  and  many  more  fruitful  years 
here  in  the  Senate,  which  he  has  served 
so  well.  It  would  be  difficult  and  would 
take  all  day  to  list  the  SMScompllshments 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  achieved  in  the  almost  35  years 
he  has  served  his  coimtry  here. 

His  Interest  in  the  now  popular  con- 
servation field  and  preservation  of  our 
environment  was  deep,  long  before  it  be- 
came fashionable.  We  in  Louisiana  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  familiar 
with  the  major  role  he  has  played  in  the 
development  and  broadening  of  programs 
designed  to  conserve  and  protect  our 
land  and  its  people  through  various  pub- 
lic works  measures  such  as  flood  control 
and  navigation  of  our  Inland  waters. 

In  his  18  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
which  he  gave  up  to  become  head  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  this  year, 
he  played  a  major  role  In  drafting  laws 
which  are  still  the  basis  for  the  strength 
in  our  farm  economy. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league is  also  noted  for  having  helped 
develop  the  essential  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  help  feed  the  Nation's  needy 
children. 

His  accomplishments  are  many,  of 
which  he  can  be  proud.  This  Nation  owes 
him  its  gratitude  for  the  diligence  with 
which  he  has  served,  and  he  has  my 
heartfelt  wish  that  he  continue  to  serve 
us  for  many  years  in  good  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  oflQcial  biography  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
BiocBAPHT   OF   Senator   Allen   J.   Ellimdex 

Allen  Joseph  Ellender,  E>emocrat,  of 
Houma,  La.;  born  In  Montegut,  Terrebonne 
Parish.  La.:  September  24.  1890;  lawyer  and 
fanner;  graduate  of  St.  Aloyslus  College.  New 
Orleans,  La.;  and  Tulane  University  of  Louis- 
iana, at  New  Orleans,  with  degrees  of  M.A. 
and  LL.B;  married  to  Miss  Helen  Calhoun 
Donnelly  (died  September  30,  1949) ;  one  son, 
Allen  J..  Jr.;  served  In  World  War  1;  City 
Attorney  of  Hounaa.  1913-15;  District  Attor- 
ney, Terrebonne  Parish.  1916-16;  delegate  to 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Iji.  m  1921: 
member  of  House  of  Representatives  of  La., 
1924-36;  floor  leader,  1928-32.  during  admin- 
istration of  the  late  Huey  P.  Long,  Oovemor; 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1932-36;  Democratic  nominee  for  U.S.  Senator 
from  La.,  and  elected  without  opposition  In 
the  general  election  held  November  3.  1936, 
tot  the  term  ending  Jan.  3,  1943:  reelected 
Nov.  3.  1942.  In  the  general  election  without 
opposition  for  the  term  ending  Jan.  3.  1940; 
reelected  without  opposition  In  the  general 
election  held  Nov.  2.  1948.  for  the  term  end- 
ing Jan.  3,  1955;  reelected  without  opposi- 
tion in  the  general  election  held  Nov.  2,  1964, 
for  the  term  ending  Jan.  3.  1961;  reelected 
Nov.  8,  1960.  for  the  term  ending  Jan.  3.  1967, 
and  reelected  Nov.  8.  1966,  for  the  term  end- 
ing Jan.  3,  1973:  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman from  Louisiana.  1930-40.  (From 
the  Congressional  Directory) . 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Democrat  of 
Louisiana,  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate 
In  1936  and  has  served  continuously  as  ■ 
member  of  that  body  since  January  8.  1687. 
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Because  of  his  long  service  and  his  active 
interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  fiscal  policies  of  the  nation. 
Senator  Ellender  holds  high  positions  on  two 
of  the  Senate's  most  powerful  standing  com- 
mittees— Appropriations  and  Agriculture.  He 
is  also  a  longstanding  member  of  the  In- 
fluential Democratic  Steering  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  Joint  Cc»nmlttee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures.  As  of 
January,  1971,  be  has  become  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  and  was 
elected  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  92nd  Congress. 

APPBOPRIATIONS 

Although  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  through  1948, 
Senator  Ellender  resigned  that  post  In  Jan- 
uary of  1949  to  beocxne  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.  This 
Committee  holds  the  purse  string  on  virtual- 
ly all  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  is  considered  the  most  powerful 
unit  in  the  Congress.  Senator  Ellender's  re- 
Bponslbilities  as  a  member  of  this  Oommlttee 
advanced  steadily  and  he  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  his  colleagues  as  one  of  the  hardest 
working  Senators  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  indeed  In  the  entire  Senate.  As 
of  January  1971,  beginning  the  92nd  Con- 
gress, Senator  Ellender  assumed  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Appropriations  Oommlttee. 

Throughout  his  years  of  service  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Senator  Ellender  has 
used  his  Influence  to  cut  Government  ex- 
penditiu-es  wherever  possible,  without  cur- 
tailing needed  Government  services.  He  has 
been  particularly  concerned  with  our  coun- 
try's Foreign  Aid  Program.  Although  he 
supported  the  original  Marshall  Plan,  under- 
taken to  rehabilitate  our  Western  European 
allies  after  the  Second  World  War,  he  became 
disillusioned  by  the  direction  our  aid  efforts 
have  taken  in  recent  years.  His  personal  ob- 
servations of  our  aid  activities  caused  him 
to  lead  a  fight  in  the  Senate  each  year  to 
curtail  this  multl-blllion  dollar  program. 

Shortly  after  being  assigned  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Senator  Ellender  volun- 
teered to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  our 
aid  operations  throughout  the  world  and  to 
report  his  findings  to  the  Committee  and 
to  the  Senate.  This  was  to  be  the  first  of 
many  such  inspection  tours  taken  by  Senator 
Ellender  on  behalf  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Later  his  investigative  activities 
were  broadened  to  cover  our  Embassies  and 
Consulates,  as  well  as  our  military  missions 
all  over  the  world.  These  expanded  activities 
have  taken  him  seven  times  around  the 
world  by  air,  and  to  all  countries  except 
Albania.  The  Information  and  data  gathered 
by  him  have  proved  very  valuable  to  the 
Committee,  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  various 
executive  agencies  active  overseas.  After  each 
personal  examination  of  the  work  under- 
taken by  our  Government  in  every  foreign 
country,  the  Senator  has  submitted  an  eval- 
uation of  the  program.  Since  his  observations 
are  made  at  the  working  level,  as  well  as 
at  the  Washington  level,  and  because  they 
are  based  on  a  "common  sense"  approach. 
his  recommendations  have  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial savings  to  our  Government.  Also, 
from  his  position  as  a  ranking  Democrat,  he 
has  been  able  to  see  many  of  his  suggestions 
carried  to  completion.  His  exhaustive,  de- 
tailed reports  on  his  inspection  tours  have 
been  and  still  are  in  wide  use  by  members 
of  Congress,  agency  personnel  and  students 
all  over  the  world. 

Senator  Ellender  serves  as  a  member  of  all 
of  the  Subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  His  areas  of  long-time  Interest 
have  been  Agriculture.  Public  Works  and 
Defense.  He  currently  serves  as  Chairman 
of  the  powerful  Defense  Subcommittee  which 
has  oversl^t  over  all  of  the  national  defense 
programs  of  XtM  United  States.  He  also  serves 
as  an  Ex-Offlclo  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Suboommlttee  as  a  means  of 


continuing  his  long  term  interest  In  this 
field. 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

For  fifteen  years,  Senator  Ellender  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  It  was  here  that  he  exerted 
some  of  his  greatest  Influence  for  the  na- 
tion's welfare.  The  Senator  has  retained  his 
position  as  ranking  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee. 

The  Subcommittee  has  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion virtually  all  Government  expenditures 
dealing  with  flood  control,  power  develop- 
ment, reclamation.  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. Atomic  Energy,  and  rivers  and  harbors 
Improvements.  During  his  tenure  as  Subcom- 
mltee  Chairman,  be  devoted  himself  unstlnt- 
Ingly  to  the  task  of  allocating  available  funds 
according  to  the  needs  of  each  section  of  the 
nation.  He  actively  campaigned  to  see  that 
the  Government  received  a  dollar's  value  for 
every  dollar  spent,  while  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  ensure  that  no  worthwhile  or 
needed  project  was  neglected.  On  many  oc- 
casions, the  Senator  expressed  the  hope  that 
In  a  few  years  time,  no  area  of  the  nation 
would  ever  again  be  subject  to  the  ravages 
of  a  major  flood.  The  development  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Valley,  and  the  Columbia 
Basin — to  mention  but  two — have  been  of 
primary  concern  to  him,  and  he  bent  every 
effort  to  make  certain  that  the  necessary  Im- 
provements along  our  nation's  greatest 
waterways  were  undertaken  and  pressed  to 
completion  as  quickly  as  available  funds 
would  allow. 

Senator  Ellender  was  Instrumental  in  pro- 
moting navigation  on  many  of  our  rivers, 
and  in  harnessing  our  streams  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  from  falling  water. 
He  strongly  believes  that  water  and  land  re- 
sources belong  to  all  the  people  and  that  they 
should  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
the  people;  that  we  of  this  generation  are 
but  trustees  of  those  resources,  and  that  we 
must  protect  and  preserve  them  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

AGRICT7LTCRB 

Senator  Ellender  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
P^orestry,  without  Interruption,  since  he  en- 
tered Congress  In  1937.  He  served  as  Chairman 
during  the  82nd  Congress  (1951-62).  and  as 
ranking  Democratic  member  during  the  S3rd 
Congress  (1963-64).  He  became  Chairman 
again  when  the  Democrats  regained  control 
in  the  84th  Congress  In  1966.  and  he  has 
served  in  that  capacity  ever  since,  until  Jan- 
uary. 1971.  the  92nd  Congress,  when  he  gave 
up  his  Chairmanship  to  assume  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  tenure  in  the 
Senate,  he  has  been  very  active  In  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee's  deliberations.  In  1937, 
he  traveled  throughout  the  country  as  a 
member  of  the  special  Senate  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  which  held  "grass  roots"  hear- 
ings in  all  the  major  farm  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Subsequently,  he  assisted  in 
drafting  and  enacting  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  which  stUl  stands  as 
the  basis  of  our  present  farm  price  support 
programs. 

As  Chairman,  Senator  Ellender  played  a 
major  role  In  the  development  and  enact- 
ment of  all  legislation  affecting  agriculture. 
He  was  In  the  forefront  In  developing  a 
prosperous,  strong  and  efficient  agriculture, 
which  led  him  to  sponsor  and  support  legis- 
lation covering  the  entire  agricultural  field. 

He  Initiated  and  supported  legislation  to 
expand  programs  designed  to  conserve  our 
land,  forest  and  water  resources.  He  was  In- 
strumental m  developing  and  enacting  the 
multiple  use  concept  as  applied  to  our  na- 
tional forest  lands.  He  fostered  and  sup- 
ported legislation  for  the  creation  of  small 
watersheds  designed  to  assist  In  flood  pre- 
vention. In  promoting  recreational  facilities. 


and  In  providing  water  for  Industrial  and 
municipal  usee. 

Senator  Ellender  promoted  expanded  pro- 
grams of  agricultural  research  Into  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  Improved  varieties  of 
agricultural  commodities,  as  well  as  more 
efficient  production.  He,  likewise,  proposed 
and  supported  Increased  funds  for  forestry 
research  and  marketing  research,  looking 
toward  the  development  of  additional  uses 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

His  concern  and  desire  were  to  provide  con- 
sumers with  nutritious  and  wholesome  foods 
in  abundance.  To  that  end,  he  advocated 
effective  and  realistic  pest  control  programs, 
meat  and  potUtry  inspection,  and  other  regu- 
latory measures. 

Senator  Ellender  promoted  and  partici- 
pated in  the  enactment  of  other  laws,  includ- 
ing the  Sugar  Act  and  subsequent  revisions, 
the  Rural  electrification  Program,  Soil  Con- 
servation, the  School  Lunch  Act  (which  he 
co-authored  with  the  late  Senator  Rvissell 
of  Georgia),  the  School  Milk  Programs,  and 
the  Food  for  Peace  Program.  In  1964,  he 
guided  to  passage  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
which  he  feels  Is  an  Improvement  over  former 
methods  of  handling  and  distributing  sur- 
plus agriciiltural  commodities  to  the  needy. 
Senator  Ellender  sponsored  and  guided  pass- 
age of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
This  measure  was  one  of  the  moet  far-reach- 
ing bills  affecting  agriculture  passed  In  many 
years. 

Senator  Ellender's  efforts  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
reflect  his  philosophy  In  respect  to  agricul- 
tural policy — that  is,  that  the  government's 
function  is  to  work  for  the  beneflt  of  both 
farmer  and  consumer  within  the  framework 
of  a  free  enterprise  system. 

AOOmONAL    LXGISUUrVK    ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  his  vital  and  continuing 
Interest  In  the  conservation  of  our  nation's 
two  most  important  resources — land  and 
water — Senator  Ellender  has  been  very  active 
in  originating  and  promoting  much  of  the 
social  legislation  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  the  American  people.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed his  legislative  philosophy  as  follows: 
The  function  of  Government  is  to  stimulate 
and  maintain  a  fair  and  competitive  atmos- 
phere, permitting  no  group  and  no  element 
to  gain  a  stronghold  on  another.  Senator 
Ellender  believes  that  our  citizens  should  be 
provided  with  economic  opportunity  accord- 
ing to  their  skill,  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity according  to  their  ability,  and  ad- 
equate housing  and  hospitalisation  at  prices 
people  can  afford  to  pay.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, he  contends,  we  wlU  never  need  to 
fear  the  inroads  of  socialism,  communism,  or 
any  other  foreign  ideology. 

Toward  making  that  goal  a  reality.  Sen- 
ator Ellender  has  supported  and  fostered  leg- 
islation designed  to  make  these  basic  needs 
available  to  all  people.  He  has  always  been 
insistent,  however,  that  social  legislation  be 
in  the  form  of  a  cooperative  effort  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  and 
local  units  of  government.  Likewise,  he  has 
always  felt,  and  stUl  feels,  that  the  admin- 
istration of  all  programs  should  be  at  the 
local  level. 

In  the  field  of  education,  and  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Senator  Ellender  Joined  with 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio  In  draft- 
ing and  sponsoring  the  Education  Finance 
Act  of  1949.  This  bill  became  the  first  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation to  pass  the  Senate  in  the  twentieth 
century.  Although  it  failed  passage  In  the 
House,  many  of  Its  provisions  have  been  In- 
corporated In  subsequent  legislation. 

In  the  late  1940's.  Senator  EUender  toured 
the  country  in  an  effort  to  buUd  support  for 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  many  of  our  nation's  most  Impor- 
tant housing  programs.  He  was  Joined  In  the 
sponsorship  of  this  housing  program  by  the 
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Ute  Senators  TaTt  of  Ohio  and  Wagner  of 
New  York. 

LouUlana'g  Senior  Senator  was  a  co-spon- 
sor of  the  HlU-Burton  legislation,  designed 
to  foster  the  construction  of  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  SUtes.  through  a 
cooperatlye  effort  among  Federal,  State  and 
local  authorities.  This  legislative  effort  has 
become  one  of  the  most  successful  govern- 
ment programs,  designed  to  aid  the  people 
directly. 

Senator  Ellender  was  prominent  In  the  en- 
actment of  the  first  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  during  the  second  administration  of 
President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  This  Initial 
minimum-wage  law  was  directly  aimed  at 
abolishing  sweat  shops  and  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  industrial  employees, 
and  those  working  m  service  Industries. 
Later,  however,  he  opposed  revisions  of  the 
Act  to  provide  substantial  Increases  In  the 
minimum  wage,  contending  that  such  mat- 
ters should  be  left  for  collective  bargaining 
between  labor  and  management.  He  was  in- 
strumental In  maintaining  exemptions  for 
certain  industries  and  agrlcultuntl  workers, 
where  application  of  the  mlnlmiun-wage  and 
overtime  provisions  would  have  been  dla- 
astrovis  to  those  segments  of  the  economy, 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  operations. 

The  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947,  better  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
has  many  earmarks  of  his  work  In  the  field 
of  labor  relations.  Many  of  its  provisions  were 
Incorporated  as  a  direct  result  of  his  efforts 
and  he  has  always  supported  its  operation, 
attempting  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
the  forces  of  labor  and  business  He  firmly 
believes  that  labor  and  management  should 
have  the  tools  necessary  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences around  the  bargaining  table,  free 
from  government  interference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say  after  hearing 
all  these  wonderful  tributes  about  my 
work  in  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  all  that  work  which  has 
been  spoken  about  here  was  not  done 
alone.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  cooperation 
given  me  on  the  part  of  many  fine  Sen- 
ators whom  I  have  known  during  the 
past  35  years. 

I  am  very  much  overwhelmed  by  these 
sentiments  expressed  here. 

I  wish  to  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  today,  at  81,  I  feel  a«  well 
physically  as  I  did  40  years  ago.  So  far 
as  my  mental  capacity  is  concerned,  I 
am  still  able  to  spot  a  misplaced  decimal 
point  from  across  the  room.  Whatever 
abilities  I  have  wUl  continue  to  be  exer- 
cised on  behalf  of  our  taxpayers,  and  in 
the  furtherance  of  policies  I  believe  to 
be  wise  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  sitting  In  the 
Presiding  Officer's  chair,  listening  to 
these  tributes,  I  was  reminded  of  a  story. 
It  seems  that  Sister  Mary  was  present 
at  the  funeral  of  her  husband.  She  was 
sitting  not  far  from  the  coffin.  The  min- 
ister arose  and  began  to  extol  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased.  He  said  that  the  de- 
ceased was  a  good  chiutshgoer,  that  he 
was  kind  to  children,  and  that  he  was  a 
very  fine  husband. 

Whereupon,  Sister  Mary  got  up  and 
looked  in  the  coffin.  The  minister  con- 
tinued to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased, saying  that  he  was  a  fine  man, 
always  kind  to  his  neighbors,  helping 
them  out  whenever  he  could;  that  he 
rarely  drank,  and  possessed  many  other 
fine  qualities. 

Whereupon.  Sister  Mary  left  her  place 
again  and  took  another  look  In  the  cof- 
fin. 


Finally,  the  tributes  ended.  Later,  the 
minister  walked  over  to  console  her.  Be- 
fore he  left  he  said  to  her,  "Sister  Mary, 
while  I  was  speaking  I  noticed  your  get- 
ting up  to  take  a  look  in  the  coffin  every 
so  often.  Why  did  you  do  that?" 

She  turned  to  the  preacher  and  said, 
"Well,  you  said  so  many  good  things 
about  that  husband  of  mine,  I  had  to 
keep  making  sure  that  we  had  the  right 
man." 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  more  than 
I  can  say  all  the  fine  things  that  have 
been  said  about  me  this  morning. 

I  hope  to  continue  to  be  a  faithful 
servant  to  the  Senate,  and  to  my  State 
and  Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  question  about  the  recogni- 
tion accorded  today  by  the  Senate  to  our 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellemdbr). 

What  has  been  said  about  him  has 
been  said  from  the  heart.  What  has  been 
said  has  been  said  out  of  friendship,  be- 
cause to  us  in  this  body  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  the  deserving 
recipient  of  the  warmth  and  the  affection 
of  the  entire  membership,  just  as  he  is 
and  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  warmth 
and  the  friendship,  the  trust  and  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  (Mr.  Scott* 
and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  R«cord  be  held  open  for  10  days, 
and  then  that  the  remarks  in  praise  of 
our  distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  dociuient. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROPOSED  WHITE   HOUSE   OFFICE 
OP  DRUG  CXJNTROL 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  this 
statement  is  being  made  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MnsKiE)  and  myself. 

No  problem  is  more  serious  or  frus- 
trating in  this  country  than  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse.  For  3  months,  our 
Subcommittees  of  the  Oovemment  Op- 
erations Committee  have  jointly  been 
considering  proposals  to  coordinate  the 
Federal  drug  control  and  treatment  ef- 
fort through  a  White  House  Office  of 
Drug  Ccntrol. 

A  major  question  is  what  functions 
this  office  is  to  have.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  is  to  exclude  completely 
from  the  concerns  of  the  White  House 
office  law  enforcement  policy  and  ques- 
tions invcrivlng  international  trafllc  in 
drugs.  The  administration  argues  that 
these  matters  are  better  handled  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  other  agencies. 

Letters  to  me  recently  have  oast  great 
doubt  on  this  position.  In  response  to 
questioning  by  Senator  Muskh  concern- 
ing the  involvement  of  officials  of  South- 
east Asian  countries  in  narcotics  traf- 
ficking. Attorney  General  MitcheU  told 
the  subcommittees  on  July  7  Uiat — 

Th»  (set  at  th«  mattar  la  tiist  ttMf*  baa 
baan  iDTOivamant  by  goranunant  ""'^''i  in 
aoma  ot  thaaa  oountrtas . . . 


And  he  added  that  our  Oovemment 
had  "identified  some  of  them."  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  "programs  and  Initia- 
tives" had  been  taken  to  remedy  these 
situations. 

The  Attorney  General  offered  to  pro- 
vide the  facts  supporting  these  state- 
ments at  an  executive  session  of  our  sub- 
committees. Because  of  the  importance 
of  this  question,  we  also  invited  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense  and  the 
Director  of  the  CIA  to  discuss  this  prob- 
lem with  us.  The  implications  for  treat- 
ment programs  for  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  United 
States  were  serious  enough  to  merit  de- 
tailed consideration. 

The  administration's  responses  to  our 
invitations  have  been  troubling  and  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  many  of  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Justice  Department  in  the  narcotics  field 
must  be  among  the  matters  considered 
by  any  White  House  office. 

Secretary  Laird  has  informed  me  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  "no  per- 
sonnel quahfled  to  testify  in  regard  to 
the  problem  of  international  drug  traf- 
fic." Drug  abuse  is  certainly  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  the  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam.  Yet  the  Department  appar- 
ently had  no  personnel  able  to  tell  us 
where  these  drugs  come  from  and  how 
they  are  transported  into  Vietnam  and 
sold  to  American  servicemen.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  kind  of  situation  that  a  White 
House  office  should  be  able  to  look  into. 

Then  last  week.  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kleindienst  refuted  the  Attorney 
General's  earlier  comments  by  writing: 

We  do  not  have  any  specific  evidence  which 
links  any  high  official  In  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries  with  the  narcotic  traffic  there. 

The  Justice  Department  either  has  the 
information  to  back  up  the  Attorney 
General's  statements  or  it  does  not.  If  it 
does,  we  believe  the  Attorney  General  has 
an  obligation  to  come  before  the  commit- 
tee and  share  the  information  with  us, 
as  he  promised.  If  the  Department  does 
not  have  the  information,  the  Attorney 
General  should  explain  his  earlier  state- 
ments to  our  subcommittees  and  the 
public. 

In  either  event.  It  is  clear  that  no 
meaningful  program  of  drug  control  can 
exclude  fnnn  the  consideration  of  the 
White  House  the  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  international  traffick- 
ing in  drugs.  The  bill  to  be  reported  out 
by  our  subcommittees  should  reflect  this 
fact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  Included  at  this  point  In  the 
RscomD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo,  as  follows: 
StracoMMrmn  Imvttatiok  to  EXKcrrrrvK 
Session 
(Identical  letters  sent  to  above  mentioned 
departments  and  agency) 

July  9,  1071. 
Hon.  JoHif  N.  MrrcHwx. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Okas  Mb.  ArrocmT  Ocnsbai.:  At  the  July  7 
joint  baarlngi  of  tbe  Buboommltteea  on  In- 
targovammental  Relations  and  BiecutlTa 
BaorganlzaUon   and    CtovamnMnt   Rasaarcb. 
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you  stated  that  you  believe  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  two  subcommittees  would  be  the 
appropriate  vehicle  for  discussion  of  the  com- 
plicity of  top  Laotian,  Thai  and  Vietnamese 
officials  in  the  drug  trafllc  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Certainly,  as  the  President  has  Indicated 
In  his  recent  message  to  Congress,  our  Na- 
tion can  have  no  greater  priority  than  stamp- 
ing out  drug  traffic  both  here  at  home  and 
among  our  servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  alleged  participation  of  officials  In  the 
governments  of  our  allies  In  Southeast  Asia 
In  the  heroin  traffic  that  Is  Infesting  Amer- 
ican troops  In  South  Vietnam  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  concern.  It  is  Imperative  that 
the  members  of  the  two  subconunlttees  con- 
sidering the  President's  new  drug  legislation 
know  what  part  officials  of  allied  govern- 
ments are  playing  in  the  drug  traffic  and 
what  steps  our  government  is  taUng  and  can 
take  to  stop  that  illegal  activity. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  requesting  that 
you.  along  with  Secretary  of  State  Rogers, 
Defense  Secretary  Laird,  and  CIA  Director 
Helms,  appear  before  our  two  subcommit- 
tees in  executive  session  at  the  earliest  pKw- 
slble  date  to  discuss  this  critical  situation. 

Thank  you  for  your  co-operation. 
Sincerely, 

Abkaram   RiBicorr, 
Chairman,   Subcomm.ittee  on  Executive 
Reorganization  and  Oovemment  Re- 
search. 

ESMTTMn    S.     MUSKIE. 

Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 


DEFCNSX   DXP&aTMZNT  Rksponsi 

Jolt  23,  1971. 
Hon.  Abkahaic  Ribicoit, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization   and    Government   Research, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Chaibican  :  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter 
of  July  9,  requesting  bis  appearance  before 
your  Subcommittee  to  testify  with  respect  to 
foreign  drug  trafllc. 

This  Is  to  advise  you  that  there  are  no 
personnel  In  the  Department  of  Dvtenae  qual- 
ified to  testify  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  in- 
ternational drug  traffic  and  we  will,  there- 
fore, be  unable  to  provide  a  witness  as  you 
have  requested. 

By  separate  letter  Senator  Muskle  has  been 
advised  of  the  foregoing. 
Sincerely, 

Radt  a.  Johnson, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 

JucrncE  DxPABTMXNT   Response 

Septembeb  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Abbaham  A.  RiBicorr. 
Chairman,  Subcovimlttee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization   and    Government    Research, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington  D.C. 

Deab  Sbnatob  :  This  Is  in  reference  to  your 
letter  of  July  19,  1971,  Inviting  tbe  Attorney 
General  to  appear,  along  with  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers,  Defense  Secretary  Laird,  and 
CJIA  Director  Helms,  before  an  ezecutlve  ses- 
sion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ezecutlve  Reor- 
ganization and  Oovemment  Research  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations to  discuss  the  complicity  of  top  Lao- 
tian. Thai  and  Vietnamese  officials  In  the  drug 
traffic  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  delay  In  the  response  to  this  Invita- 
tion was  occasioned  by  our  efforts  to  can- 
vass the  various  sources  of  Information  to 
determine  what  pertinent  facts  are  avail- 
able. 

Certainly,  allegations  of  complicity  on  tbe 
part  of  some  public  oflldals  have  come  to  our 
attention.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  do 
not  have  any  q>eolflc  erldanoa  wblob  links 
any  high  ofllclal  In  the  Southeast  Aalan  coun- 
tries wltb  tba  narcotic  trafllo  thera.  Iliua. 
we  do  not  feal  that  It  would  be  approprlata 


to  testify.  Furthor,  even  a  closed  session  on 
the  subject  could  fan  unfounded  rumors  and 
cause  possible  International  repercussions. 

You  are  correct  in  your  assessment  of  tbe 
problem  of  drug  traffic  among  our  servicemen 
as  being  most  urgent.  The  ready  supply  of 
heroin  In  Vietnam  Is  a  very  real  problem. 

The  United  States  Oovemment  has  taken  a 
very  active  role  in  encouraging  the  South 
Vietnamese  Oovemment  to  reduce  the  supply 
of  heroin.  Moreover,  tbe  United  States  mili- 
tary is  responding  to  this  problem,  not  only 
in  Vietnam,  but  on  a  worldwide  basis.  It  is 
taking  decisive  actions  to  identify  servicemen 
who  are  uMng  heroin,  to  detoxify  those  de- 
pendent on  heroin,  and  to  offer  further  re- 
habilitation to  those  who  need  additional 
assistance. 

Let  me  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
prompt  attention  which  you  have  given  the 
Administration's  important  proposal  to  es- 
tablish the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention. 
Sincerely, 

RICHABD  O.  KlXINDIENST, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 


as  to  priorities  for  airway  modernization  and 
airport  development,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-378). 


COMIklUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rb>obt  on  Ovbboblioation  or  an 
Appbopbiation 

A  letter  from  tbe  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  "Pees  and  ezi>enses  of  witnesses" 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  had  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  wblcb  indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Apprc^riatlons. 

RkPOBT  or  FEDEBAI,  DePOSTT  iNStrBANCX 
COBPOBATION 

A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Corpora- 
tion, for  tbe  calendar  year  1970  (wltb  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Repobt  of  vs.  Infobvation  Acbnct 
A  letter  from  tbe  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Repobt  on  RKCLASsincATioN  or  Cebtain 
Lands 

A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
reclaaalficatlon  of  certain  lands  of  the  Fort 
Shaw  Irrigation  District.  Sun  River  project. 
Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Repobt  on  the  New  Tebu  or  Supbeme  Coubt 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Supreme 
Court  of  tbe  United  States,  reporting,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate,  that  the  Court 
will  open  tbe  October  1971  term  on  October  4. 
1971.  and  will  continue  until  June  5.  1972.  or 
until  all  matters  before  tbe  Court  are  dis- 
posed of;   ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  r^x)rts  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  Mr.  Maonxjson)  .  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  (wltb  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  on  Finance),  with 
amendments : 

S.  1437.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  and  Revenue  Acta  of 
1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McOEE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bath. 
Mr.  BtTBDicK,  Mr.  Chceb,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.    Mr.    Habtkx,    Mr.    Homphbet, 
Mr.   Jackson,    Mr.    McOotebh,    Mr. 
MoNDALB,    Mr.    Moes,    Mr.    Mtibkix. 
Mr.  BiBicorr.  and  Mr.  WoxJUiis) : 
S.  2574.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  tbe  Bureau 
of  the  Census  a  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering a  voter  registration  program  through 
tbe  maU.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  2576.  A  bill   for  tbe  relief  of  William 
John  West.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
S.  2576.  A  blU  to  make  permanent  tbe  tem- 
porary provision  for  disregarding  income  of 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
and  railroad  retirement  recipients  In  deter- 
mining their  need  for  public  asslEtance,  and 
to  reflect  In  such  provision  tbe  social  secu- 
rity benefit  Increases  enacted  In  March  1971. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2577.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  tbe  travel  agency  Industry.  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Conunittee  on  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Habbis)  : 
S.  2578.  A  bill  to  provide  for  civilian 
medical  care  for  dependent  parents  of  uni- 
formed services  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Habbis)  : 
S.  2579.  A  bUl  to  protect  ocean  mnmmtti» 
from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or  killed,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Habbis)  : 
S.  2580.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  George  S. 
Smith.   Referred   to   tbe  Committee   on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTR0DUC:ED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Bttkdick,  Mr.  Chtlxs, 
Mr.   Eaglkton,   Mr.   Gambbxll, 
Mr.  Hartkz.  Mr.  Huvphrzt.  Mr. 
Jackson,    Mr.    McGovemv,    Mr. 
MoHDALK.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mus- 
Knc,  Mr.  RiBicorF,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  2574.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  a  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Administration  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  a  voter  registration  pro- 
gram through  the  mall.  Referred  to  the 
Committee    on    Post   Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  a  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus and  to  provide  a  national  reglstra- 
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tion  system  applicable  to  Federal  elec- 

tiOOB. 

Recently,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  campaign  flnnnHng  bill,  two  amend- 
ments were  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
HuMPHMT,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kxnnedy, 
to  amend  that  bill  to  establish  a  national 
voter  registration  system.  Subsequently, 
those  amendments  were  withdrawn  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  legislation  relating  to  the  census, 
and  I  assured  my  colleagues  that  hear- 
ings would  be  conducted  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. There  was  already  pending  before 
our  committee  a  voter  registration  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Iwouyx. 

On  October  5  and  6  the  committee 
will  initiate  hearings  on  the  bill  which 
I  introduce  today,  as  well  as  the  legisla- 
tion pending  before  our  committee.  These 
bills  contain  a  variety  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  insure  greater  participation  by 
the  American  people  in  the  election 
process.  The  history  of  this  Nation  is 
filled  with  examples  of  the  gi-adual  elim- 
ination— by  law,  by  court  decisions,  and 
by  constitutional  amendments — of  re- 
strictions upon  the  right  to  vote.  Our 
Pounding  Fathers,  foresighted  though 
they  were,  did  not  envision  that  the  av- 
erage man.  and  certainly  no  woman,  who 
owned  no  property  and  who  was  not  an 
Individual  of  some  standing  in  the  com- 
munity would  play  a  very  active  role  in 
the  political  life  of  this  Nation.  But  over 
the  years  the  reservation  of  Gtovemment 
to  the  elite  has  given  way  to  the  influence 
of  Government  for  everybody.  Property 
requirements  for  voting  disappeared 
after  the  Civil  War;  universal  manhood 
suffrage  became  universal  suffrage  after 
the  First  World  War;  the  white  primary 
fell  after  the  Second  World  War;  the 
poll  tax  as  a  quallflcation  for  voting  was 
niled  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  early  1960s  and  eliminated 
from  all  States  by  the  24th  amendment; 
and  the  guarantee  of  political  participa- 
tion in  the  civil  rights  and  voting  rights 
laws  enacted  in  recent  years  have  by  law 
virtually  eliminated  the  last  vestige  of 
antidemocratic  characteristics  of  Amer- 
ican Gtovemment. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  reduced 
the  residency  qualifications  for  voting 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President  to 
30  days  regardless  of  the  i-esldency  re- 
quirements for  participation  in  State 
and  local  elections. 

Despite  these  landmark  achievements, 
less  than  60  percent  of  qualliied  voters 
In  the  United  States  actually  register 
and  vote.  In  other  democratic  nations 
in  the  free  world  the  percentage  of  par- 
ticipation is  much  higher.  Certainly 
there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  of  cit- 
izens who  do  not  participate  in  elec- 
tions— those  who  are  apolitical;  those 
who  would  not  vote  for  any  of  "those 
rascals;"  and  those  who  simply  do  not 
want  to  play  a  role  in  the  political  life 
of  our  society.  But  there  are  many  more 
who  do  not  register  and  vote  because  it 
is  dllBcult  for  them  to  do  so.  Election 
laws  and  procedures  vary  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  some  States  an  individual 
must  personally  appear  in  the  office  of 
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the  registrar  of  the  county  to  be  eligible 
to  vote.  In  some  States  he  must  register 
for  each  election.  In  some  States  he 
must  register  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  election,  a  requirement  that  ob- 
viously is  a  disadvantage  to  those  who 
put  things  off  or  who  do  not,  as  most 
citizens  do  not,  think  about  November 
elections  In  the  spring  of  the  year.  The 
1970  voting  rights  amendments  resolved 
this  problem  Insofar  as  the  presidential 
election  is  concerned.  But  the  Congress 
has  the  power,  and  I  believe  sh(HUd  exer- 
cise its  power,  to  go  a  step  further  and 
secure  maximum  participation  in  all 
Federal  elections  by  applying  a  30-day 
residence  requirement  across  the  board. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is 
designed  to  simplify  registration  pro- 
cedures and  to  encourage  maximum  par- 
ticipation by  doing  two  things.  First,  it 
establishes  within  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  a  National  Voter  Registration 
Administration  designed  to  coordinate 
registration  activities  for  Federal  elec- 
tions and  to  cooperate  with  State  and 
local  officials  to  improve  and  modernize 
registration  procedures  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Second,  it  would  provide  for  a  distri- 
bution system  of  postcard-size  registra- 
tion forms  to  be  delivered  to  all  postal 
patrons  and  made  available  in  all  post 
offices  in  the  United  States.  The  cards 
would  be  flUed  out  by  the  qualified  citi- 
zen and  volimtarily  returned  through 
the  postal  system  to  the  registrar  in  each 
county  to  be  placed  on  the  rolls  of  reg- 
istered voters.  If  the  individual  were  not 
qualified  to  vote  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, he  would  nonetheless  be  qualified 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections.  Finally,  as 
an  inducement  to  State  governments 
to  modernize  voter  qualifications  and  to 
encourage  a  maximum  degree  of  par- 
ticipation, my  bUl  offers  economic  incen- 
tives to  State  governments  who  now 
bear  the  full  cost  of  registration.  If 
State  governments  are  willing  to  accept 
Federal  criteria  as  to  the  form  of  reg- 
istration and  the  residence  qualifications 
applicable  to  Federal  elections  for  their 
own  State  and  local  elections,  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  cost  of  registration 
will  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2S74 
A  blU  to  amend  title  13.  United  SUtea  Code 
to  establish  within  the  Bureau  of  the 
Cenaua  a  National  Voter  Registration  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering a  voter  reglsuatlon  program  through 
the  mall 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentative»  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffreti  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Vot*r  Regis- 
tration Act". 

8»c.  2.  (a)  Title  13,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPm  g — NATIONAL  vom  UOlaraATTON 
ADMINIVraATION 

"Sec. 

"301.  Definitions. 
"30a.  RstablUbment. 
"303.  Duties. 


"304.  Registration  form. 

"306.  Distribution. 

"306.  Registration     through     the     National 

Voter  Registration  Program. 
"307.  Grants  and  other  assistance. 
"308.  Regulations. 
"309.  Penalties." 
"i  301.  Definitions. 

As  iised  in  this  chapter,  the  term — 

"(1)  'Administration'  means  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Administration; 

"(2)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 

■'(3)  'Federal  Officer'  means  President,  Vice 
President,  Senator,  Representative,  or  Dele- 
gate to  the  Congress: 

"(4)  'Federal  election'  means  a  prin»ary, 
general,  or  special  election  held  for  the  nomi- 
nation or  election  of  Federal  officers,  and  in- 
cludes a  primary  held  for  the  expression  of 
a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President  and  an  election  held  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nomi- 
nating convention  or  to  a  caucus  held  for 
the  selection  of  delegates  to  such  a  con- 
vention; and 

"(5)  'State  and  local  election'  means  a 
primary,  general  or  special  election  held  for 
the  nomination  or  election  of  officers  of  the 
government  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

"!  302  Establishment. 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  a  National  Voter  Regis- 
tration Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  national  voter  registration 
program  set  forth  in  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  an  Admini- 
strator and  two  Assistant  Administrators  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
No  more  than  two  of  the  administrators 
shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  paid  OS-18  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  Assistant  Administrators 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  maximum  rate 
paid  G8-17  under  the  General  Schedule  in 
such  section. 

"5  303.  Duties. 

"The  Administration  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  establish  and  operate  a  national  voter 
registration  program  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of   this  chapter: 

"(2)  collect,  compile,  and  publish  informa- 
tion concerning  voter  registration,  voter  par- 
ticipation, and  election  results; 

"  (3)  compile,  study,  and  publish  copies  and 
analyses  of  the  various  State  registration 
and  voting  laws; 

"(4)  Inform,  cooperate  with,  and  (upon 
request)  advise  State  and  local  registration 
and  election  official  concerning  registration 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(5)  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  voter  registration  and  par- 
ticipation in  elections  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  make  such  recommendations, 
including  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation,  as  it  deems  appropriate  for  meas- 
ures designed  to  Increase  voter  registration 
and  participation  in  elections  and  improve 
the  election  process. 

"i  304.    RXCISTHATION  FORIf . 

"(a)  The  Administration  shall  prepare  and 
distribute  registration  forms  for  use  by  in- 
dividuals wishing  to  register  to  vote  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Registration  fornM  shall  be  deelgned 
for  use  in  a  particular  State  and  shall  com- 
taln  Information  ooinoerning  the  requlre- 
menU  of  the  law  of  that  SUte  with  respect 
to  registration  to  vote  in  State  elections  and 
concerning  the  dates  of  Federal  elections  to 
be  held  In  that  State.  Each  rcigistratlon  form 
•ball  contain  a  statement  of  the  penalty 
a{>pllc«ble  to  false  or  fraudulent  reglatntloa 
through  use  of  the  form. 
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"  I  c )  ( 1 )  Each  registration  form  shall  con- 
tain appropriate  places  for  the  designation 
of  the  registrant's  name,  address  (including 
zip  code),  party  affiliation  (unless  party  af- 
llUatlon  is  secret  by  State  law) ,  date  of  birth, 
and  whether  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Bach  form  shall  also  provide  a  means 
for  the  registrant  to  indicate  which  of  the 
following  two  statements  is  applicable  to 
him  ( unless  the  State  in  which  the  form  is  to 
he  used  has  no  durational  residency  qualifi- 
cation for  registration) : 

"(A)  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
registrant,  as  of  the  date  of  the  first  Federal 
elecUon  in  which  he  wishes  to  vote,  will  have 
been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  and  the 
locality  In  which  he  wishes  to  vote  for  the 
periods  of  time  specified  by  State  or  other 
law  as  a  quallflcation  for  voting  in  a  State  or 
local  election  held  on  such  date;  and 

"(B)  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
reglsuant.  as  of  the  date  of  the  first  Federal 
election  in  which  he  wishes  to  vote,  will  have 
been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  in  which 
he  wishes  to  vote  for  at  least  30  days  but  not 
for  a  period  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  State  or  other  law  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  In  a  State  or  local  election  held 
on  such  date. 

"(2)  If  the  State  has  no  durational  resi- 
dency requirement,  or  a  requirement  of 
residency  for  not  more  than  30  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  an  election,  the  statements  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shall  be  appro- 
priately modified. 

"(d)  Registration  forms  for  each  State  shall 
he  promulgated  and  distributed  for  use  dur- 
ing each  year  in  which  a  Federal  election  is 
held.  In  areas  in  which  the  Administration 
deems  that  It  be  appropriate,  the  forms  may 
be  printed  in  a  language  other  than  English. 
The  registration  forms  shall  contain  only  the 
Information  authorized  In  subsections  (b) 
and  (c). 
"5  305.  Distribution. 

"(a)  The  Administration  shall  distribute 
the  registration  form  through  the  mall  to 
each  postal  address  In  each  election  Juris- 
diction In  the  United  States  in  which  a  voter 
registration  system  exists  and  on  each  mili- 
tary base  located  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  enter  into 
arrangements  with  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  so  that  supplies  of  such  forms  shall 
also  be  available  free  of  charge  In  each  post 
office,  and  shall  make  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  It  deems  appropriate  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  forms.  The  registration 
forms  shall  be  pre-addressed  for  mailing  to 
the  appropriate  State  or  local  voter  registra- 
tion office  and  shall  be  mailed  free  of  all  post- 
age. Including  air  mall.  The  Administration 
shall  reimburse  the  Postal  Service  for  the 
cost  of  such  mail. 
306.  Registration 

"5  306.  Registkation  throuoh  the  National 
Vom  Rkoistkation  Proosam 

'  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section. 
nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  affect  or  alter 
the  imposition  by  any  State  of  a  residency 
requirement  as  a  condition  of  registering  to 
vote  or  voting  In  that  State.  No  individual 
may  be  registered  to  vote  in  any  election  in  a 
State  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
unless  his  registration  form  is  received  by  the 
appropriate  registration  agency  on  or  before 
the  date,  If  any,  on  which  registration  for 
voting  In  that  election  is  last  closed  under 
law. 

"(b)  Any  individual  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older  (or  who  will  attain  such  age  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  next  Federal  election 
held  In  the  congressional  district  or  State  in 
which  he  registers),  who  is  not  disqualified 
from  voting  under  State  law  by  reason  of 
conviction  of  a  crime  or  mental  Incompe- 
tence, and  who  is  registered  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions held  m  the  congressional  district  or 
State  in  which  he  la  registered  under  this 
chapter.  No  other  requirement  or  qualifica- 
tion shall  be  Imposed  by  any  Stat*  or  poUt- 


Ical  subdivision  thereof  on  the  right  at  such 
Individual  to  vote  in  such  election. 

'"(c)  Each  State  or  local  agency  which  is 
reqwnsible  for  voter  registration  shall  notify 
the  Administration,  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  intervals  as  the  Administration  may 
determine,  of  each  registration  form  received 
under  this  chapter.  Whenever  an  individual 
who  is  eligible  only  to  vote  for  Federal  offi- 
cers upon  his  registration  under  this  chap- 
ter has  been  so  registered  in  a  State  for  a 
period  of  time  stifficient  to  satisfy  the  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voting  in  State  and 
local  elections  In  that  State,  the  Adminis- 
tration shall — 

"(1)  notify  the  individual  that  he  may  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  State  and  local  elections 
held  In  that  State;  and 

"(2)  notify  the  appropriate  registration 
agency  that  such  individual  has  apparently 
satisfied  the  residency  requirements  for  vot- 
ing In  State  and  local  elections  held  in  that 
State  and  request  that  the  agency  register 
that  individual  to  vote  In  such  elections  and 
notify  the  individual  of  his  registration. 
"S  307.  Grants  and  other  assistance. 

"(a)  The  Administration  shall  reimburse 
State  and  local  agencies  for  the  cost  of  proc- 
essing registration  forms  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(b)  In  order  to  encourage  the  expansion 
of  voter  registration  lists  and  in  order  to 
Improve  the  frequency  of  voter  participa- 
tion in  all  elections,  the  Administration  la 
authorized  to  make  the  following  grants  to 
States: 

"(1)  Any  State  which  accepts  registration 
forms  received  under  this  chapter  as  regis- 
tration to  vote  In  State  and  local  elections 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  from  the  Admin- 
istration in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  16  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  reimbursed  to 
voter  regtstratlon  agencies  In  that  State  for 
the  cost  of  processing  registration  forms  un- 
der this  chapter  during  the  first  12  months 
in  which  registration  forms  are  available  un- 
der this  chapter  in  that  State.  Grants  may  be 
made  under  this  paragraph  without  regard 
to  whether  the  State  waives  any  durational 
residency  requirements  it  may  have  for  vot- 
ing in  State  and  local  elections. 

"(2)  Any  State  which  reduces  its  residency 
requirement  for  voting  in  State  and  local 
elections  to  a  period  of  not  more  than  30 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  any  such  election 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  from  the  Admin- 
istration in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  reimbursed  to  voter 
registration  agencies  in  that  State  for  the 
cost  of  processing  registration  forms  re- 
ceived under  this  chapter  during  the  first  12 
months  in  which  registration  forms  are 
available  under  this  chapter  in  that  State. 
"J  308.  Recttlations. 

"The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"I  309.  Penalties. 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  section  11(c)  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  shall  apply  to  false 
registration  under  this  chapter  and  other 
fraudulent  acts  and  conspiracies  in  connec- 
tion with  this  chapter.  The  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18  are  made  applicable 
to  voter  registration  forms  promulgated  un- 
der this  chapter. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division Is  denying  or  attempting  to  deny  to 
any  person  the  right  to  vote  in  any  election 
in  violation  of  this  chapter,  he  may  institute 
for  the  United  States,  or  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  an  action  In  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States.  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 1391  through  1393  of  title  28  for  a  r«- 
•tralnlng  order,  a  preliminary  or  permanent 
injunction,  or  such  other  order  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  An  action  under  this  Motion 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  court  of 
three  Judges  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2282  of  title  28  and  any 
appeal  shall  be  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


"(c)  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  attempts 
to  deprive,  any  other  person  of  any  right 
secured  by  section  306  of  this  title  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $6,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"9.  National  Voter  Registration  Admin- 
istration      301" 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2576.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
temporary  provision  for  disregarding  in- 
come of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  and  railroad  retirement  re- 
cipients in  determining  their  need  for 
public  assistance,  and  to  reflect  in  such 
provision  the  social  security  benefit  in- 
creases enacted  in  March  1971.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL    SECTTSrrT     "PASS    THmOTJGH"     It>l     OLD- 
AGE   ASSISTANCE   RECIFIENTa 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  would 
enable  those  older  Americans  receiving 
social  security  and  old-age  assistance  to 
obtain  the  full  benefits  of  any  Increase  In 
the  cash  minimums  of  these  programs. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  close  a  loophole 
in  the  1971  social  security  increase  that 
mandated  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduction 
in  old-age  assistance  payments  in  the 
event  that  the  recipient  was  tdso  a  social 
security  beneficiary.  In  the  past.  Con- 
gress has  required  that  the  State  pass  on 
at  least  part  of  any  social  security  in- 
crease to  old-age  recipients.  However,  in 
the  1971  social  security  10-percent  in- 
crease, this  "pass  through"  provision  wEtf 
not  included. 

Mr.  President,  the  social  security  pro- 
gram has  been  the  mainstay  of  our  na- 
tional income  maintenance  system  for 
over  40  years.  Social  security  now  covers 
27.4  million  persons,  and  annual  benefits 
of  about  $38  billion  are  paid  to  recipients. 
The  proposed  1971  social  security  amend- 
ments will  add  another  $2.1  billion  in 
total  benefit  payments. 

However,  with  the  recent  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living,  with  increasing  food 
cost,  transportation  cost,  and  tax  in- 
creases, many  of  our  older  Americans 
have  found  that  they  caimot  live  on  so- 
cial security  benefits  alone.  Some  of  the 
senior  citizens  do  have  savings  accumu- 
lated from  a  lifetime  of  work  that  en- 
ables t|iem  to  pay  their  current  expenses. 
Others,  though,  find  that  they  must 
apply  for  and  receive  public  assistance 
payments. 

It  only  seems  fair,  therefore,  that, 
whenever  a  social  security  Increase  Is 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  full  bene- 
fits of  that  Increase  should  be  passed  on 
to  all  recipients. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  over  2.08  mil- 
lion recipients  of  old-age  assistance  In 
the  United  States.  These  recipients  re- 
ceive about  $77.25  per  month.  In  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota,  there  are  19.300  old- 
age  assistance  recipients,  and  they  re- 
ceive about  $76.80  per  month. 

Under  provisions  of  the  recently  en- 
acted 10-percent  increase,  these  19,300 
Minnesota  recipients  would  nomudly  ex- 
pect an  increase  In  their  total  m<mthly 
payments.  However,  if  they  were  also  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  as  a  supplement 
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to  their  Income,  they  would  not  retain 
this  net  increase  because  their  assistance 
benefits  would  be  cut  by  the  amount  of 
their  social  security  increase. 

This  bill  would  mandate  that  all  States 
guarantee  old-age  recipients  at  least 
some  of  the  increase  in  social  security 
benefits.  More  specifically,  at  least  $6.40 
per  month  in  added  income — the  amount 
of  the  minimum  10-percent  increase  in 
social  security — ^would  be  guaranteed  to 
all  recipients. 

This  legislation  would  apply  equally 
to  social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
beneficiaries. 

A  companion  measure  to  this  bUl  is 
sponsored  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Donald  Praser. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recohb 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  257S 
A  bUl  to  ooAke  perm&nent  the  temporary  pro- 
vision lot  disregarding  Income  of  old-«ge, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  and  rail- 
road retirement  recipients  In  determining 
their  need  for  public  assistance,  and  to  re- 
flect in  sucb  provision  the  social  security 
benefit  Increases  enacted  In  March  1971 
Be  «  enacted  hy  the  Senate  ajxd  House  of 
Kepretentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1007 
of  the  School  Security  Amendments  of  1968. 
as  amended  by  section  2(b)  of  the  Public  Law 
91-306  and  by  Public  Law  91-669,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

•■S«c.  1007.  In  addition  to  the  reqiUrements 
Imposed  by  law  as  a  condition  of  approval  of 
a  State  plan  to  provide  aid  to  Individuals  un- 
der title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  there  is  hereby  Imposed  the  reqiilre- 
ment  (and  the  plan  shall  be  deemed  to  re- 
quire) that,  m  the  case  of  any  Individual 
found  eligible  (as  a  result  of  the  requirement 
Imposed  by  this  section  or  otherwise)  for  aid 
for  any  month  after  May  1971  who  also  re- 
ceives In  such  month — 

"(1)  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  under 
title  n  of  such  Act,  the  sum  of  the  aid  re- 
ceived by  him  for  such  month,  plus  the 
monthly  Insurance  benefit  received  by  him 
In  such  month,  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
higher  of — 

"f  A)  the  sum  of  the  aid  which  would  have 
been  received  by  him  for  such  month  under 
the  State  plan  as  In  effect  for  March  1970. 
plus  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  monthly  insurance  benefit  which 
was  or  would  have  been  received  by  him  In 
March  1970  without  regard  to  the  other  pro- 
vuiona  of  this  title,  plus  $10.40,  or 

"(II)  the  monthly  Insurance  benefit  which 
was  or  would  have  been  received  by  him  In 
March  1970,  taking  into  account  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  or 

"(B)  the  aid  which  would  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  for  such  month  undM  the 
State  plan  as  in  effect  for  May  1971,  plus  the 
lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  monthly  Insurance  benefit  which 
was  or  would  have  been  received  by  him  In 
May  1971  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  n  of  the  Act  of  Btorch  17,  1971  (PubUo 
Law  92-6),  plus  W.40,  or 

"(U)  the  monthly  insurance  benefit 
which  was  or  would  have  been  received  by 
him  in  May  1971.  taking  Into  account  the 
provisions  of  title  n  of  such  Act, 
whether  the  requirement  of  this  paragraph  Is 
satisfied  by  disregarding  a  portion  of  such 
Individual's  monthly  Insurance  benefit  or 
otherwise;  or 

"(3)  a  monthly  payment  of  annuity  or 
pension  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  or  the  BaUroad  Retirement  Act  of 


1938,  the  sum  of  the  aid  received  by  him  in 
such  month,  plus  the  monthly  payment  of 
such  annuity  or  pension  received  by  him  in 
such  month  (not  Including  any  part  of  such 
annuity  or  pension  which  is  disregarded 
under  section  1006  of  this  Act  or  under  sec- 
Uon  201(g)  of  the  Act  of  March  17,  1971), 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  higher  of — 

"(A)  the  aid  which  would  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  for  such  month  under  the 
SUte  plan  as  In  effect  for  March  1970,  plus 
the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  monthly  payment  of  annuity  or 
pension  which  was  or  would  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  In  March  1970  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  Act  enacted  after 
May  30,  1970.  and  before  December  31,  1970, 
which  provides  general  Increases  In  the 
amount  of  such  monthly  payment  of  an- 
nuity or  pension,  plus  $10.40,  or 

"(11)  the  monthly  payment  of  annuity  or 
pension  which  was  or  would  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  In  March  1970.  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  provisions  of  such  Act  (If  any) ,  or 

"(B)  the  aid  which  would  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  for  such  month  under  the 
State  plan  as  In  effect  for  May  1971.  plus 
the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  monthly  payment  of  annuity  or 
pension  which  was  or  would  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  In  May  1971  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  Act  enacted  diuing 
1971  which  provides  general  Increases  in  the 
amount  of  such  monthly  payment  of  annuity 
or  pension,  plus  16.40.  or 

"(11)  the  monthly  payment  of  annuity  or 
pension  which  was  or  would  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  In  May  1971.  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  provisions  of  such  Act  (If  any), 
whether  the  requirement  of  this  paragraph 
Is  satisfied  by  disregarding  a  portion  of  such 
Individual's  monthly  payment  of  annuity  or 
pension,  or  otherwise." 


ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for 
Federal  regulation  of  the  travel  agency 
Industry.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
icans are  traveling  at  home  and  abroad 
in  ever  increasing  numbers,  and  every 
indication  is  that  this  trend  will  continue 
to  accelerate.  Travel  has  become  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  industry. 

The  overwhelming  percentage  of  travel 
agents  in  the  United  States  are  respon- 
sible businessmen  and  women  who  per- 
form very  efficiently  and  provide  a  valu- 
able service  to  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. There  are,  in  fact,  more  than  6.000 
conference- approved  travel  agencies  in 
the  United  States.  Last  year  they  sold 
more  than  $5  billion  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational travel  and  travel-related 
services. 

Unfortunately  however,  there  is  an  In- 
creasing number  of — for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter term — "fly-by-night  operators"  who 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  recent 
charter  strandings  of  students  in  Eu- 
rope and  other  inconveniences  to  the 
traveling  public. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  most  of 
the  individuals  who  have  victimized  the 
public  do  not  hold  themselves  out  as 
travel  agents,  nor  do  they  function  in  the 
customary  fashion  of  travel  agents. 
More  often  than  not,  they  act  as  a  me- 
dium for  assembling  groups  rather  than 
as  the  agent  for  a  carrier. 

Although  these  tour  consolidators 
are  perhaps  the  major  problem  affecting 
the  travel  business,  within  the  last  few 
years,  there  has  also  been  an  accelerating 


pace  of  failures  of  tour  wholesalers  and 
individual  travel  agencies.  In  some  case* 
these  travel  agencies  may  suffer  from  the 
general  economic  decline.  In  other  casei; 
however,  it  is  clear  that  the  injuries  ar« 
self-induced  by  questionable  financial 
practices,  overcommitments,  and  poor 
administration. 

In  both  cases,  however,  the  public  Ig 
the  ultimate  loser,  and  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  legitimate  travel  agents  is 
undermined. 

Presently  there  is  no  single  Giovemment 
agency  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  activities  in  which  travel  agents  and 
tour  consolidators  engage.  Some  States 
do  regulate  their  activities  and  there  is 
a  substantial  increase  among  various 
States  to  impose  licensing  on  travel 
agents. 

If,  indeed,  some  form  of  licensing  or 
registration  of  travel  agents  and  others 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  busi- 
ness of  travel  is  needed  to  protect  the 
American  public  from  the  abuses  I  have 
mentioned,  then  it  would  seem  to  me 
regulation  might  more  projjerly  and  ef- 
fectively be  done  at  the  Federal  level  in 
view  of  the  Interstate  and  foreign  natum 
of  the  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  to  meet  the  problems 
which  I  have  just  discussed.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  that  would  establish  a  system  to 
regulate  those  involved  in  the  travel 
agency  business.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  this  bill  Includes  flight  con- 
solidators since  it  is  in  this  area  that  the 
most  serious  abuses  occur. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Travel  Agents  Registration  headed  by  a 
Director  of  Travel  Agents  Registration 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  review  the  qualifications  of  individuals 
desiring  to  engage  in  the  travel  agency 
business.  The  Director  and  his  board 
would  be  empowered  to  issue  a  registra- 
tion certificate  to  those  agents  who  met 
certain  minimum  requirements.  No  agent 
would  be  permitted  to  operate  a  travel 
agency  business  without  having  first  re- 
ceived a  certificate  under  the  procedures 
provided  in  the  bill. 

The  Director  would  have  the  additional 
power  to  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
under  this  title.  In  extending  this  regu- 
latory authority  to  the  Director,  the  bill 
provides  him  with  far-reaching  powers  to 
halt  the  abuses  some  agents  themselves 
will  inflict  on  themselves  by  shoddy  ad- 
ministration and  risky  financial  practices 
that  endanger  their  very  existence. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  whether 
this  legislation,  or,  indeed,  any  Federal 
legislation,  is  necessary  to  safeguard 
traveling  Americans  must  be  resolved, 
and  resolved  promptly.  I  would  hope  that 
early  hearings  wUl  be  held  on  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  so  that  the  various 
agencies  of  Government  charged  with 
regulating  the  travej  industry  and  the 
industry  itself  will  come  forward  and  tell 
us  Just  what  has  gone  wrong  and  what, 
if  anything,  the  Congress  can  do.  The 
American  public  deserves  no  less. 
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By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
(for  Mr.  Harris)  : 
8.  2578.  A  bill  to  provide  for  civilian 
medical  care  for  dependent  parents  of 


uniformed  services  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
I  introduce  a  bUl  on  his  behalf.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  a  statement  on  the  bill  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows : 

Mr  Harris.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  clvUIan  medical  care  for  dependent 
parents  of  uniformed  services  personnel. 

Presently  Federal  law  excludes  dependent 
parents  as  eligible  beneficiaries  for  civilian 
medical  care,  in  that  the  applicable  sections 
of  the  statute,  10  U.S.C.  1071-1087,  speciflcaUy 
designate  spouses  and  chUdren.  Dependent 
parents  are,  however,  eligible  to  receive  space- 
available  care  In  uniformed  services  facul- 
ties. To  receive  this  care  they  must  be,  or 
must  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  mem- 
ber's death,  dependent  on  the  uniformed 
service  member  for  more  than  one-half  of 
their  support  and  must  reside  In  a  dwelling 
provided  or  maintained  by  the  member. 

That  intent  Is  frustrated,  however,  when 
dependent  parents  are  excluded  from  care  in 
civilian  facilities.  The  plight  of  one  of  my 
own  constituents  sheds  light  on  his  problem. 

A  specialist  6  making  $359  a  month,  she  \a 
the  sole  source  of  support  for  her  mother. 
Since  June  1967  the  Army  has  recognized  the 
woman's  mother  as  her  official  dependent. 

Because  the  mother  has  a  terminal  lung 
disease  and  a  heart  condition,  she  has  been 
m  and  out  of  hospitals  from  1967  until 
March  1971.  Under  current  Army  regulations 
the  mother  receives  a  cash  dependent  allow- 
ance and  is  permitted  to  receive  treatment 
In  any  military  hospital  In  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  nearest  military  facil- 
ity Is  110  miles  away  from  this  woman  and 
her  mother.  In  July  of  1971  the  mother  had 
a  cardiac  arrest  with  respiratory  complica- 
tions and  was  hospitalized  for  8  weeks.  The 
hospital  bill,  with  doctors'  fees  included, 
came  to  $12,000.  Because  the  medical  facil- 
ities were  not  run  by  the  military,  my  con- 
stituent, making  $369  a  month,  was  Informed 
that  she  would  have  to  pay  the  bill  In  full 

What  this  case  demonstrates  Is  that  it 
Is  simply  not  possible  for  dependent  par- 
ents to  receive  care  In  a  military  facility. 
Any  number  of  reasons  can  prevent  their 
getting  that  care.  There  might  not  be  space 
available  In  the  nearby  military  facility, 
there  might  not  be  such  a  facility  within 
reasonable  distance,  or  emergency  care  might 
be  needed.  In  which  case  civilian  care  might 
be  all  that  is  available. 

Many  service  personnel  thus  find  them- 
selves In  the  untenable  position  of  having 
to  pay  their  dependent  parents'  medical 
costs,  which  In  many  cases  prove  to  be  ex- 
orbitant. This  Is  a  situation  that  can  and 
should  be  easily  remedied  by  making  depend- 
ent parents  of  uniformed  services  personnel 
eligible  for  civilian  medical  care.  8.  2678 
would  do  that.  I  urge  approval  by  the  Senate. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
(for  Mr.  Harris)  : 

S.  2579.  A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mam- 
mals from  being  pursued,  harassed,  or 
killed,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
I  introduce  a  bill  on  his  behalf  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 


Record  a  statement  by  him  and  the  text 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment smd  biU  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  President,  my  office  and 
those  with  whom  I  have  spoken  confirm 
that  since  the  introduction  of  S.  1316  last 
March  most  of  us  have  received  from  our 
constituents  tens  of  thousands  of  letters  ask- 
ing us  to  pass  a  strong  bill  which  primarily 
would  do  three  things:  (1)  ban  the  Imports 
of  all  products  from  any  of  these  ocean  mam- 
mals Into  this  country  thereby  drying  up 
much  of  the  Incentives  for  foreign  govern- 
ments to  allow  their  people  to  kill  these 
mammals,  (2)  a  complete  prohibition  on  our 
own  citizens  from  the  taking  or  killing  of  any 
of  the  ocean  mammals  and  (3)  a  directive  to 
our  Government  through  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  start  negotiating  immediately  with 
foreign  governments  for  International  trea- 
ties which  would  completely  protect  these 
ocean  mammals  from  slaughter  or  extinction. 

The  American  public  Is  now  looking  again 
at  the  Senate  on  this  issue  as  our  own  Com- 
merce Committee  starts  hearings  on  this  bill 
on  October  8.  In  many  respects  the  world's 
attention  is  also  focused  In  the  Congress  be- 
cause if  we  faU  to  take  strong  action  and 
weaken  this  bill,  other  nations  will  say  that 
we  really  don't  mean  to  protect  the  ocean 
mammals  of  the  world — that  all  we  have  done 
Is  placate  our  people  while  allowing  con- 
tinued exploitation  of  certain  species  of  these 
animals  by  commercial  Interests  or  by  some 
unscrupulous  sports  hunters. 

This  is  an  historic  piece  of  legislation.  In 
the  history  of  the  world  only  two  Interna- 
tional actions  concerning  ocean  mammals 
have  ever  been  taken.  One  Is  the  North  At- 
lanOc  Fur  Seal  Treaty  of  1911;  the  other 
Is  the  International  Whaling  Commission. 
This  legislation,  encompassing  every  known 
ocean  mammal,  would  stop  needless  and  in- 
humane slaughter  of  these  animals  and  It 
would  say  to  the  world  and  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens and  most  of  all  to  our  children  that  they 
do  not  need  to  worry  about  having  to  go  to  a 
museum  to  look  at  the  bones  cf  a  sperm  whale 
sitting  along  side  a  dinosaur  to  know  what 
such  a  mammal  looks  like.  ...  By  our  actions 
in  the  Congress  this  year,  our  children  wUl 
know  that  the  sperm  whale  and  every  other 
species  of  ocean  mammal  swim  and  play  In 
the  world's  oceans  where  Ood  in  his  Infinite 
wisdom  put  them. 

When  I  decided  to  introduce  this  bill  and 
to  ask  those  of  you  who  Joined  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  I  was  seriously 
tempted  to  make  It  two  bills: 

( 1)  a  bill  encompassing  all  ocean  mammals 
except  for  the  Alaskan  fur  seal  and  (2)  a  bill 
dealing  with  our  Alaskan  fur  seal  treaty  and 
the  Prlbilof  Islands  and  the  Aleut  Indians 
and  all  of  the  problems  inherent  therein.  I 
decided,  however,  against  that  separation  and 
I  Introduced  the  bill  all  In  one  knowing  full 
well  that  that  part  of  this  bUl  concerning  the 
Alaskan  fur  seal  wotUd  draw  the  most  criti- 
cism because  It  contained  the  most  problems. 
And  in  fact  the  main  criticism  has  centered 
on  the  charge  that  If  we  abrogate  the  North 
Atlantic  Fur  Seal  Convention  with  Japan, 
Russia,  and  Canada,  then  those  countries 
and  others  might  return  to  pelsiglc  sealing. 
The  opposition  has  also  argued  that  by  "prop- 
er management"  and  "harvesting"  we  have 
done  a  better  Job  to  preserve  herds  and  to 
make  them  healthier  and  give  them  more 
stable  populations,  but  during  th<^  House 
hearings  the  Commerce  Department  admitted 
that  If  there  were  no  market  for  the  seals' 
pelts  there  "would  be  no  reason  to  klL  them." 

Today  I  reintroduce  my  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment that  calls  for  more  effort  In  the  area 
of  seeking  world-wide  treaties,  but  also  an 
amendment  which  would  not  allow  our  cur- 
rent treaty  to  expire  unless  our  Oovemment 
could  negotiate  a  more  protective  arrange- 
ment. This  amendment  directs  the  State  De- 


partment to  do  this,  but  falling,  this  present 
treaty  shall  remain  In  tact  untU  it  shall  be 
renewed. 

I  think  many  of  the  arguments  made  tn 
the  hearing  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
advocating  the  continuation  of  "manage- 
ment" and  "harvesting"  do  not  take  into 
consideration  basic  moral  precepts.  We  have 
to  ask  people  who  want  to  manage  or  harvest 
ocean  mammal  species  what  they  really  have 
in  mind  and  the  answer  always  comes  back 
the  taking  for  fun  or  profit  of  a  certain 
number  of  animals  a  year.  This  Is  all  there 
is  to  It.  There  Is  no  altruism  involved.  People 
who  are  hired  to  manage  the  Alaskan  fur  seal 
do  BO  for  the  purpose  of  taking  thousands  of 
seals  a  year  for  profits  from  their  fur  coats. 
I  may  be  old  fashioned  but  I  think  a  seal  skin 
fur  looks  a  lot  better  on  the  seal  than  on 
someone  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue. 

Our  Commerce  Committee  starts  Its  hear- 
ings on  October  8.  At  this  time  only  one  day 
has  been  scheduled.  I  am  today  asking  Chair- 
man Magnuson  and  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Hart  to  see  If  they  could  find  another 
day  or  two  so  that  aU  sides  of  this  Issue  can 
be  heard  to  the  fuUest.  Our  Oovemment 
through  our  Departments  of  Commerce,  State 
and  Interior  are  vocally  opposed  to  this  blU 
and  yet  I  am  convinced  It  Is  not  a  partisan 
Issue.  President  Nixon  said  we  must  make 
peace  with  nature.  He  has  appointed  such 
outstanding  people  in  the  field  of  environ- 
ment such  as  Dr.  Lee  Talbot,  Russell  Train 
and  others  who  are  working  for  the  good  of 
our  environment  and  all  who  live  within  It. 
I  am  convinced  that  some  of  the  good  i>eople 
In  Commerce  and  Interior  would  Uke  to  see 
this  bin  passed.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  those  who  fear  that  If  we  pass  this  legis- 
lation their  Jobs  will  be  Jeopardized.  I  am 
also  certain  that  there  are  those  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  who  are  timid  about 
tampering  with  old  treaties  and  afraid  to  seek 
new  ones  because  they  fear  America's  position 
In  the  world  Is  not  strong  enough  for  us  to 
exercise  moral  leadership  in  this  field.  I  say 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  can  strengthen 
the  hands  of  our  negotiators  in  the  State 
Department  by  giving  them  this  legislation 
so  that  they  can  say  to  the  world  Instead  of 
"if  you  will,  I  wlU"  .  .  .  they  can  say  to  the 
world  "we  have  quit  kUUng  ocean  mammals, 
will  you  Join  us?"  By  drying  up  the  economic 
Incentive  by  banning  the  imports  of  the 
products  of  these  mammals  Into  the  U.8., 
such  as  products  from  the  baby  seals  klUed 
In  Canada  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  we  give 
a  double  incentive  of  foreign  governments 
to  Join  us  In  an  act  of  moral  courage  and 
decency. 

FlnaUy,  Just  a  word  about  the  native 
Aleut  population,  some  of  whom  are  employed 
m  the  summer  months  to  kill  those  Alaskan 
fur  seals  to  death  on  the  Prlbilof  Islands.  We 
must  seek  new  and  different  Jobs  for  the 
Aleuts  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  be  in- 
volved  m  this  killing.  Perhaps  the  words  of 
my  part-Comanche  ten-year  old  daughter, 
Laura,  who  testified  at  the  House  hearings  for 
this  bill  can  sum  up  best  of  all  our  feeling* 
In  regards  to  the  Aleuts.  She  said,  "As  a 
Comanche  Indian.  I  would  not  like  to  put 
the  Aleuts  out  of  business  but  people  do  not 
need  sealskin  coats.  They  can  Just  as  well  use 
other  materials.  And  I  hope  you  will  help 
the  Aleuts  get  started  in  other  Jobs." 

Finally.  I  ask  Senators  to  Join  me  now 
and  through  the  hearings  In  our  Commerce 
Committee  and  through  the  subsequent  de- 
bate on  this  Floor  to  hold  out  for  this  strong 
bill.  There  can  be  many  rationales  as  to  why 
we  should  exempt  this  Industry  or  that  group 
from  this  bill  cr  why  we  should  think  of 
moratorla  and  continued  management  and 
commissions  to  study  the  numbers  of  the 
mammals  involved.  But  none  of  these  sepa- 
rately or  collectively  suffice. 

Our  oceans  are  already  the  worst  enemies 
of  these  mammals.  They  are  becoming  pol- 
luted and  they  are  causing  the  deaths  of 
thotisands  of  these  animals  without  a  single 
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blow  or  Bbot  being  flred.  It  Is  a  nc«  against 
time.  We  know  that  the  only  way  to  have 
and  protect  ocean  mam  mala  la  simply  to  stop 
killing  them;  and  know  that.  Mr.  President, 
there  can  be  no  other  alternative  but  to  pass 
simple,  straight-forward,  unambiguous  leg- 
IslaUon  which  wlU  do  just  that. 

S.  2570 
A  bill  to  protect  ocean  mammaJw  from  being 

pursued,  harassed,  or  killed,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  auembled.  That  the 
following  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ocean 
Mmnm*!  Protection  Act  of  1071". 
TTTLE  I— FINDINae  AND  DECLARATIONS 
OP  POLICY 

ITKDIIfGS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  ocean 
m..mmfciii  an  being  ruthleaaly  pursued,  har- 
assed, and  killed,  both  at  sea  and  no  land 
by  hunters  of  many  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  many 
ocean  mammals  will  become  rare.  If  not  ex- 
tinct, unless  steps  are  taken  to  stop  their 
slaughter. 

DBCLAaATtOKS  OF  POLICT 

Sbc.  lOa.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  public  policy  at  the  United  States  to 
protect  all  ocean  mammals  from  harassment 
or  slaughter. 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  fiirther 
public  policy  of  the  United  States  that  ne- 
gotiations should  be  undertaken  with  foreign 
governments  and  through  interested  interna- 
tional organizations  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing a  worldwide  ban  on  the  further  slaughter 
of  ooean  mammals. 

TTTLB  n — OKNEBAL  PROHIBITIONS 
DmwmoNs 

Stc.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(a)  "ocean  mammals"  me«ms  all  seal, 
whale,  walrus,  manatee  or  sea  cow,  sea  otter, 
sea  Hon,  polar  bear,   porpoise,  and  dolphin; 

(b)  "person"  Includes  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  and  Federal 
and  State  agencies;  and 

(c)  the  terms  "take"  or  "taking"  or 
"taken"  mean  to  harass,  pursue,  hunt,  shoot, 
dynamite,  capture,  collect,  kill,  or  attempt  to 
harass,  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  dynamite,  cap- 
ture, collect,  or  kill. 

intOHIBmONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  It  Is  unlawful,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  203  of  this  title  or  in  title 
III,  for  any  person  or  vessel  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
in  the  taking  of  ocean  mammals  either  on 
the  high  seas  or  on  lands  or  waters  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  to 
use  any  port  or  harbor  or  other  place  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  any 
purpose  connected  in  any  way  with  such 
taking,  or  lor  any  person  to  transport,  im- 
port, offer  for  sale,  or  possess  at  any  port  or 
place  or  on  any  vessel,  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  ocean  mammals 
or  the  parts  of  ocean  mammals  taken  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  raw.  dressed,  or  dyed  fur  or 
skins. 

lb)  The  possession  of  ocean  mammals  or 
any  part  thereof  by  any  person  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  that  ocean  mammal  or 
part  thereof  was  taken,  purchased,  sold,  or 
transported  in  violation  c^  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  there- 
under. 

EXCEPTIONS  FOB   INDIANS.  ALrtTTS.  AND  ESKIMOS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos 
who  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific or  Arctic  Oceans  are  permitted  to  take 
ocean  mammals  (except  polar  bears)  for 
their  own  use  but  not  for  sale:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  taking  must  be  done  in 


accordance  with  customary  traditions  and 
as  an  adjunct  of  the  native  culture. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos  who  are  employed  by  any  pM'son 
under  the  proTlalons  of  the  Pur  Seal  Act  of 
1960  or  title  ni  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  ocean  mammals,  or  who  are  under 
contract  or  agreement  to  deliver  the  aklns 
to  any  person. 

KZCKPTIONS    FOB     MEDICAL    AND    SCXXNTIFIC    KX- 
8ZARCH    AND    FOS    MUNICIPAL    AND/OS    OTHKB 

NONPKorrr  zoos 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  prohibition  against  municipal 
and/or  other  nonprofit  zoos  from  obtaining 
written  consent  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  humanely  capture  a  representa- 
tive number  of  the  ocean  mammals  herein 
defined  for  replacement  for  deceased  or  oth- 
erwise ailing  members  of  these  species  In 
these  zoos. 

(b)  Further,  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  a  prohibition  against  the  hu- 
mane capture  of  a  select  number  of  these 
species  of  ocean  mammals  for  certificate  sci- 
entific and/ or  medical  research. 

(c)  Regulations  shall  be  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  for  the  ptirpoaea  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  above  as  to  who 
shall  be  granted  permission  and  for  what 
purposes.  Further,  methods  of  capture,  su- 
pervision, and  transportation  shall  be  sub- 
jects of  said  regulations  by  the  Secretary. 

FORFErrUHE 

Sec.  205  (a)  Every  vessel  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  is  em- 
ployed In  any  manner  In  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  In- 
cluding Its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  ap- 
purtenances, cargo  and  stores  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  and  all  ocean  mammals  or 
parte  thereof  taken  or  retained  in  violation 
of  this  title  or  the  monetary  value  thereof 
shall  be  forfeited. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary,  and  Judicial  forfeiture, 
and  condemnation  of  a  vessel.  Including  its 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances 
cargo,  and  stores  for  violation  of  the  cus- 
toms laws,  the  disposition  of  such  vessel,  In- 
cluding Its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  ap- 
purtenances, cargo,  and  stores,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  thereof  and  remission  of 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law 
are  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  206  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  Is  the  Joint  responsibility  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Interior, 
Commerce,  and  Transportation.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  may  designate  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  States  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  which  relates  to  persons  or  vessels  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
When  so  designated,  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees are  authorized  to  function  as  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agents  for  these  pur- 
poses, but  they  shall  not  be  held  and  con- 
sidered as  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  any  laws  administered  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(b)  The  Judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  United  States  commis- 
sioners may.  within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions, upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation, 
showing  probable  cause.  Issue  such  warrants 
or  other  process,  Including  warrants  or  oth- 
er process  Issued  In  admiralty  proceedings 
In  Federal  district  courts,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  enforcement  of  this  title  and  any 
regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

(c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out  en- 
forcement activities  hereunder  shall  have  the 
power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process  Is- 


sued by  any  ofllcer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  th^■ 
title. 

(d)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  hava 
the  power — 

( 1 )  with  or  without  warrant  m'  other  proc- 
ess, to  arrest  any  person  committing  In  his 
presence  or  view  a  violation  at  this  title  or 
the  regulations  Issued  thereunder;  and 

(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  prooasi  or 
without  a  warrant,  IT  be  has  reasonable  caua* 
to  believe  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the  jurU> 
diction  of  the  United  States  or  any  person  on 
board  Is  In  violation  of  any  provision  of  thU 
title  or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  to 
search  stich  vessel  and  to  arrest  such  per- 
son. 

(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  selie 
any  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  Its  tackle,  ttp- 
parel,  furniture,  apptirtenances,  cargo,  and 
stores,  used  or  employed  contrary  to  th» 
provisions  of  this  title  or  the  regulatlooa 
Issued  heretinder  or  which  It  reasonably  ap- 
pears has  been  used  or  employed  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  regulation* 
Issued  hereunder. 

(f)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  found,  all  ocean 
mammals  or  parts  thereof  taken  or  retained 
in  violation  of  this  title  or  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  and  shall  disi>oee  of  them 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations. 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretaries  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, Interior,  Commerce,  and  Transportation 
are  authorized  to  Issue  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  206.  Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  or  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder  shall  on  the  first  offense  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both;  on  conviction  of 
second  and  subsequent  offenses,  the  violator 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  jailed 
for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

Sec.  308.  Title  III  (Protection  of  Sea  Ot- 
ters on  the  High  Seas)  of  Public  Law  89-702 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  rn— TREATIES  AND 
CONVENTIONS 

NEGOTIATIONS    FOE    PROTECTIVE    TREATIES 

Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  Immediately 
Initiate  worldwide  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  International  agreement 
or  agreements  for  the  protection  of  all  ocean 
mammals  as  enumerated  In  section  201(a). 

TO    OUTLAW    KILLING 

Sec.  302.  Such  treaties  or  conventions 
should  seek  to  outlaw  all  killing  ot  these 
mammals  for  any  reason. 

REPORT    BT    SECRETARY    OF    STATE 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  should  report  In 
full  his  efforts  under  this  title  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 
TITLE  rV— NORTH  PACIFIC  FUR  SEALS 

TERMINATION    OP    NORTH    PACIFIC    FUR    SEAL 
CONVENTION 

Sec  401.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Convention, 
signed  on  February  9,  1957,  should  not  be 
continued  after  Its  current  termination  date 
In  1976. 

Further,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  Immedi- 
ately Initiate  negotiations  with  the  parties 
to  the  convention  and  any  other  concerned 
States  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  in- 
ternational agreement  or  agreements  to  ban 
all  killing  of  North  Pacific  fur  seals  whether 
at  sea  or  on  land. 

Such  a  treaty  would  take  the  place  of  ths 
present  convention  and  would  take  effect 
Immediately  upon  Its  signing. 

INTERIM    ARRANGEMENTS 

Sec.  403.  And  until  such  treaty  can  be  luc- 
cessfully  negotiated,  no  further  North  Pa- 
cific fur  seals  shall  be  killed  to  fill  the  United 
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states  "quota"  (70  per  centum)  under  the 
terms  of  the  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Oonven- 
tion;  all  skins  or  parts  thereof  the  Alsatan 
fur  seal  shall  be  banned  from  Import  Into  the 
United  States  or  In  Interstate  commoroe 
between  the  States;  any  agreement  under 
section  104  of  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966  for 
the  processing  of  skins  In  any  State  other 
than  Alaaka  shall  be  terminated. 

(b)  To  honor  our  treaty  provisions,  be- 
tween the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  the 
expiration  of  the  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal 
Convention,  Japan  and  Canada  shall  be  given 
the  option  of  taking  the  average  dollar  value 
(over  the  last  five  years)  of  the  16  per  cen- 
tum of  the  kill  to  which  they  are  entitled  or 
to  take  nine  thousand  skins  each,  to  be 
shipped  directly  from  the  Prlbllof  Islands  to 
those  countries.  If  Japan  or  Canada  elects 
to  take  the  skins,  the  killing  In  the  PrlbUofs 
shall  be  done  In  the  most  humane  manner 
and  as  close  to  the  shore  as  possible.  Fur- 
ther, to  the  extent  practicable,  such  killings 
shall  first  be  of  old  or  crippled  bachelor  seals 
and  second  of  old  or  crippled  female  seals; 
no  seal  under  one  year  of  age  shall  be  killed. 

RENEWAL    OF   PRESENT   CONVXNTION 

Sec  403.  If  such  treaty  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  prior  to  the  expiration 
date  of  the  existing  North  Pacific  Fur  Seal 
Convention,  nothing  herein  shall  preclude 
the  renegotiation  and  renewal  of  said  pres- 
ent convention,  and  In  fact,  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  return  to  pelagic  sealing,  such 
present  convention  should  be  renewed  on  or 
before  its  expiration  date. 

HTTMANE    METHODS 

Sec.  404.  If  the  only  recourse  Is  to  renew 
the  convention  as  stipulated  In  section  403, 
every  effort  shall  be  made  to  see  that  those 
seals  killed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  killed  by  the  most  modern,  rapid, 
and  humane  methods  of  rendering  the  seals 
unconscious. 

REPORT    OF    SECRETART 

Sec  406.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
report  his  findings  and  efforts  under  section 
404  to  the  Congress  within  six  months  of  the 
application  of  section  404. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PRIBILOF    SEAL    ROOKKRT 

Sec  406.  The  Prlbllof  Islands  shall  be  des- 
ignated a  National  Seal  Rookery  Preserve  and 
Bird  Sanctuary  under  the  Department  of  In- 
terior; and  the  native  Aleuts  shall  be  trained 
and  employed  for  any  jobs  to  be  created 
thereunder. 

PRIBILOF    ISLANDS    COMMISSION 

Sec  407.  The  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  a 
Commission  to  help  In  the  transfer  of  the 
Prlbllof  Islands  from  a  place  of  killing  into 
a  preserve,  to  help  promote  tourism,  and  to 
develop  an  economy  on  the  Island  for  the 
Aleuts  to  take  the  place  of  their  participa- 
tion In  the  slaughter  of  the  seals. 

The  Commission  shall  be  comprised  of  a 
number  of  Prlbllof  Aleut  natives,  and  It 
shall  Include  the  Secretaries  or  their  -des- 
ignates from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury.  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alaska,  and  two  Independent  sci- 
entists in  the  fields  of  ocean  biology  and 
ecology. 

REPEALER 

Sec  408.  Such  provisions  of  the  Fur  Sea! 
Act  of  1966  which  are  Inconsistent  herewith 
are  hereby  repealed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     1S4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1645,  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase 
benefits  thereunder,  to  provide  a  mini- 


mum monthly  benefit  of  $120  for  workers 
who  have  20  or  more  years  of  coverage 
and  to  provide  for  future  cost-Ktf -living 
increases  in  benefits  payable  under  such 
title;  and  to  amend  siich  act  so  as  to  add 
thereto  a  new  title  XX  imder  which  aged 
Individuals  will  be  assured  a  minimiim 
annual  income  sufficient  to  remove  them 
from  poverty. 

8.     I9S7 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing  of  S. 
1957,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  valu- 
ation of  a  decedent's  interest  in  a  closely 
held  business  for  estate  tax  purposes, 
that  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CiTRTis)  be  twlded  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.  1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouyk,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mclw- 
TYRx)  was  added  as  a  oosp(»isor  of  S. 
2348,  to  increase  the  penalties  for  crimes 
of  violence  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
s.  ases 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2368,  to 
amend  the  National  Labors  Relations  Act 
so  as  to  prohibit  the  levying  by  labor 
organizations  of  fines  against  employees 
for  exercising  rights  under  such  act  or 
for  certain  other  activities. 

S.    2S12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gitrney,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from  Alsis- 
ka  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2512,  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  increases  in  bene- 
fits, to  improve  computation  methods, 
and  to  raise  the  earnings  base  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  make  improvements  in 
the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  emphsisis 
upon  improvements  in  the  operating  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2512,  supra. 

S.    2330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2530  to  protect  the  right  of  privacy  of 
persons  by  authorizing  private  suits 
when  unsolicited  obscene  material  is  sent 
through  the  mails. 

s.  as42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  <Mr.  Fannin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2542,  to  estab- 
hsh  a  system  for  the  development  of 
mineral  resources  on  public  lands  of  the 
United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RXSOLXmON    1S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadgk,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Htm- 
PHREY),   the   Senator  from   Oklahoma 


(Mr.  Bellmon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157, 
to  assure  that  every  needy  schoolchild 
will  receive  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch 
as  required  by  section  9  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 


NOTICE  OF  LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARING  ON  EQUAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITIES  ENFORCE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  LAbor  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, I  have  scheduled  hearings  on  S. 
2515  and  HJl.  1748,  equal  employment 
opportunities  enforcement,  at  2  pjn., 
Monday,  October  4,  and  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 6,  in  Room  4232  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

At  these  hearings  we  will  receive  testi- 
mony from  officials  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission concerning  the  proposed  amend- 
ments of  Utle  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
which  would  make  substantial  changes 
In  the  Federal  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity structure.  In  addition,  we  will  be 
hearing  witnesses  and  receiving  testi- 
mony for  the  record  from  the  L»uler- 
ship  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  Com- 
mon Cause,  American  Retail  Federation, 
and  others  who  wish  to  express  views  on 
this  legislation. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EXCISE  TAX  REPEAL  SHOULD 
INCLUDE  SMALL  TRUCKS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles. 
I  had  assumed,  as  I  am  sure  many  other 
farm  State  Senators  had,  that  this  pro- 
posal would  include  the  repeal  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  small  trucks.  Unfortunately, 
I  am  informed  that  this  is  not  the  case! 

Mr.  President,  in  a  State  such  as  Idaho, 
many  families  have  a  truck  as  a  second 
car.  For  many  small  farmers,  a  pickup 
truck  may  serve  as  the  family's  only  car. 
In  addition,  the  use  of  pickup  trucks  as 
recreational  vehicles  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant. For  the  President's  program  to  ex- 
clude small  trucks  from  the  excise  tax 
repeal  discriminates  against  an  agricul- 
tural State  like  Idaho. 

I  have  received  several  letters  from 
the  people  of  my  State  expressing  their 
concern.  I  share  that  concern  with  them. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
this  matter  its  close  attention. 

I  will  support  efforts  to  extend  the  ex- 
cise tax  repeal  to  this  class  of  vehicle. 
I  can  see  no  reason  to  deny  people  who 
must  buy  a  pickup  the  tax  benefit  given 
those  who  can  afford  to  buy  a  Cadillac. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  farmers  and 
ranchers  should  not  have  the  same  tax 
treatment  as  other  automobile  owners. 

Inasmuch  as  setting  a  test  between 
work  and  pleasure  uses  would  put  impos- 
sible burdens  on  both  the  taxpayer  and 
tax  collector,  it  is  my  feeling  that  we 
could  simply  change  the  legislation  to 
provide  that  pickup  truck  type  vehicles 
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in  the  1-ton  class  or  below  should  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  excise  tax  repeal. 


BUCKEYE.  ARIZ.,  LICKS  SALT 
WATER  PROBLEM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  frontier 
days,  when  there  was  a  need  for  com- 
munity improvement,  the  people  banded 
together  to  get  the  Job  done.  They  could 
not  yell  for  help  and  sit  back  to  wait  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  come  to  their 
aid. 

That  spirit  still  lives. 

The  town  of  Buckeye,  Ariz.,  had  a  se- 
rious problem  just  a  decade  ago.  The 
Buckeye  drinking  water  had  an  unsavory 
reputation  that  was  well  deserved.  It  had 
a  mineral  content  that  was  hard  on  water 
pipes,  hard  on  appliances,  smd  even 
tougher  on  humans. 

But  the  people  of  Buckeye  decided  to 
do  something  about  it.  Tliey  explored  the 
possibilities  of  using  the  latest  in  tech- 
nology to  rehabilitate  their  town  water 
supply. 

It  was  a  wonderful  example  of  private 
enterprise  Joining  with  the  determina- 
tion of  people  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

Nine  years  ago  a  new  plant  went  into 
operation  in  Biickeye  to  convert  the 
municipal  water  supply  into  a  product 
that  was  fit  for  humans  and  much  easier 
on  household  equipment  such  as  wash- 
ing machines  and  evaporative  coolers. 

This  experiment  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess, another  pioneer  triumph.  Now  oth- 
er communities  are  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  the  same  program. 

On  Thursday  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  carried  a  story  on  Buckeye's 
battle  with  salt  water.  It  is  an  inspiring 
story  that  may  be  of  value  to  other  com- 
munities that  have  a  similar  problem.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Uirrm)  States  Aids  Desaunation:  How  an 
AuzoMA  Town  Licks  Salt  Wates  Snao 

Phoenix.  Akiz. — Wttat's  good  for  Buckeye. 
Art*.,  might  well  do  for  six  other  Arlaona 
commuQltlee  as  well  as  towns  In  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  New  Mexico. 

At  least  the  UB.  Office  of  Saline  Water 
thinks  BO.  and  it  has  allocated  tSO.OOO  to 
study  the  feaslbUlty  of  putting  desalination 
plants  In  a  number  of  communities.  The 
OSW  Is  negotiating  similar  agreements  in 
Iowa,  the  Dakotas.  and  Kansas. 

Buckeye,  a  small  town  35  miles  west  of 
Phoenix,  nine  years  ago  began  a  pioneer 
experiment  with  desalination  of  brackish 
water.  Buckeye's  own  manager.  0«orge  Ham- 
ner,  is  consultant  for  the  new  projects  In 
Arizona.  He  says  the  system  used  there — 
electrodlalysls — has  had  "no  operation  prob- 
lems. It  does  what  it's  supposed  to  do — takes 
out  over  75  i>ercent  of  the  minerals  and 
brings  the  water  down  to  the  500  parts  per 
million  that  the  VS.  Public  Health  Service 
regards  as  acceptable. 

BATS     OBJECTIONS    STILLED 

But  the  people  of  any  other  community 
that  undertakes  to  upgrade  brackish  water 
will  have  to  count  on  paying  rates  they 
probably  wUl  regard  as  steep — at  least  In  the 
beginning. 

Before  electrodlalysls  Buckeye  users  were 
paying  «3  per  1.000  gallons  for  the  first  5.000 
gallons,  and  the  average  bUl  was  »5  a  month. 
A  rate  expert  was  employed  to  calculate  what 


the  charges  should  be  if  an  electrodlalysls 
plant  were  Installed.  He  arrived  at  M.40  for 
each  1.000  of  the  first  5.000  gallons.  Many 
In  Buckeye  objected.  But  the  objections 
stopped  when  it  was  shown  that  each  con- 
sumer had  a  "hidden  cost"  of  around  $10  a 
month  under  the  old  system.  Nearly  every 
famUy  bought  bottled  drinking  wat«r  from 
Phoenix;  they  bad  to  buy  extra  soap  and 
detergents  to  get  their  clothes  and  dishes 
clean:  they  paid  heavily  for  repair  of  cor- 
roded pipes. 

THE    $308,000    BOND    IS8ITE 

Buckeye's  citizens  were  struggling  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  water  that  averaged 
2J0O  parts  per  million  in  salt,  magnesium. 
and  other  undesirable  contaminants. 

A  proposed  aS-year.  9306,000  bond  Issue 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1 
and  sold  at  4.463  percent  Interest.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1962,  the  Buckeye  plant  went  into 
operation.  An  expert  earlier  had  predicted  a 
washing  and  other  general  purposes. 

In  summer,  attachments  were  added  to 
recirculate  the  water  used  In  hundreds  of 
evaporative  coolers,  rather  than  let  it  run 
out  on  lawns. 

Water  Income  did  not  meet  coets.  and  a 
rate  raise  to  96  per  1.000  gallons  for  the  first 
5.000  brought  some  grumbling.  But  that 
soon  faded. 

Buckeye  probably  has  the  highest  water- 
rate  schedule  in  Arizona  now,  but  it  is  not 
much  more  than  what  several  Arizona  towns 
of  similar  size  pay  for  untreated  water.  If 
anybody  complains,  he  is  silenced  by  old- 
timers  who  remember  "what  we  used  to  put 
up  with." 

eso.ooo-cAULON  CAPAcrry 

Plant  capacity  U  650.000  gallons  a  day.  In 
summer  the  system  delivers  up  to  500.000 
gallons  daily,  but  In  winter  this  drops  to 
Qxound  200,000. 

Actual  cost  of  purifying  1,000  gallons  is 
63  cents,  of  which  25  ^^  cents  goes  for  bond 
Interest  and  Installments.  There  is  addi- 
tional outlay  for  pumping,  maintenance  or 
extension  of  the  distribution  system,  read- 
ing about  660  meters,  collections,  and  in- 
cidentals. 

The  electrodlalysls  equipment  gives  sur- 
prisingly little  trouble.  It  is  tended  by  Just 
one  man.  who  is  not  a  high-paid  technician 
but.  In  fact,  was  once  a  barber.  He  spends 
eight  hours  a  day  actually  on  the  Job,  but 
an  alann  rings  in  his  home  if  anything  goes 
wrong. 

The  process  is  almost  100  percent  auto- 
matic. It  must  be  started  manually  but  shuts 
down  automatically  when  the  300.000-gallon 
reserve  tank  is  full. 

TECHNICALITISS    EXPLAINED 

Although  any  fairly  good  mechanic  can 
run  the  plant,  only  a  scientist  can  under- 
stand how  electrodlalysls  works.  One  expert 
has  explained  that  "the  dissolved  salts  are 
split  into  charged  particles,  called  Ions,  which 
can  be  collected  on  oppositely  charged  elec- 
trodes. The  water  molecules  are  not  affected 
as  they  have  no  charge. 

"Special  membranes  between  the  salt  water 
and  the  electrodes  trap  the  salt  ions  and 
keep  them  from  reentering  the  solution. 
Theee  membranes  come  in  very  thin  sheets, 
only  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  thick. 
They  are  made  in  either  positive  or  negative 
pKjteiitials.  so  that  pairs  of  them  may  be 
used  to  screen  out  the  ions  under  a  direct 
current  Impulse." 

Prom  each  1,000  gallons  of  "raw"  water,  16 
pounds  of  white  mineral  is  removed. 

FEW   AXXAS    AS    BKINT 

There  are  no  Arizona  settlements  with 
water  as  highly  mineralized  as  that  coming 
from  Buckeye's  subterranean  "sea  of  brine." 
But  most  would  like  to  have  water  leas  salty 
than  what  tbey  now  get. 

Moreover,  limited  water  auppllea  oould 
hamper  future  growth  in  some  cases.  In  some 
places  there  are  reserves  of  brackish  water 


that  could  relieve  any  shortage  If  It  oould 
only  be  treated  at  reasonable  cost. 

It  falls  on  Arizona's  State  Water  Com- 
mission to  select  the  half-doeen  towns  that 
are  to  be  Investigated,  both  as  to  need  and  as 
to  possibilities  for  enhancement  of  both 
quality  and  quantity  of  avaUable  water.  Se- 
lections must  be  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water. 

Both  agencies  are  likely  to  rely  greatly 
on  the  Buckeye  experience,  both  in  choosing 
the  towns  and  in  deciding  which  Is  the  best 
course  for  each  to  pursue. 


INTERVIEW   OP   SENATOR 
McGOVERN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  September  10,  the  Los  Angeles 
periodical  Heritage  published  a  thought- 
ful and  wide-ranging  interview  with  the 
Senator  from  South  E>akota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  that  I  believe  Senators  will  find 
of  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  interview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

\r  President — McOovxrn  Would  Visit  Is- 
rael— Hed  Use  U.N.  Veto  To  Countee 
"Qancup" 

(By    Herb    Brin) 

Senator  Oeorge  S.  McOovem  of  South  Da- 
kota, a  leading  candidate  in  the  Democratic 
Party  for  President  of  the  United  States,  this 
week  voiced  dramatic  support  for  the  State 
of  Israel  in  her  struggle  to  survive  a  power 
gangup  by  hostile  forces. 

McOovern,  who  was  one  of  the  sternest 
critics  of  the  American  policy  of  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia,  said  that  if  he  were  Presi- 
dent and  the  United  Nations  was  being  used 
as  a  power  base  for  Soviet  and  Arab  Bloc 
gangup  attacks  against  Israel — "I  would  use 
the  veto." 

Further.  If  elected  President:  "I  will  go 
to  Israel" — in  the  Interest  of  peace. 

McOovern  noted,  In  the  interview  which 
took  place  in  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  that 
there  was  a  vast  difference — "between  day 
and  night" — when  contrasting  Vietnam  with 
the  situation  of  Israel's  survival. 

He  made  this  pledge:  "If  I  were  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  woiUd  take  whatever 
steps  necessary  to  insure  the  survival  and  to 
Insure  the  freedom  of  Israel — no  matter  what 
the  State  Department  recommended." 

Sen.  McOovern  underscored  a  sharp  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  very  often  State  De- 
partment officials  take  action  in  dlrecMons 
which  do  not  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

"I  think  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  to  make  the  final  decisions  on  for- 
eign policy  matters,"  he  noted. 

The  senator  gave  President  Nixon  credit 
"on  one  or  two  occasions  for  stepping  In  and 
reversing  what  seemed  to  be  the  State  De- 
partment line,  adding: 

"There  seems  to  be  a  Nixon  line  that  was 
somewhat  more  dependable  as  far  as  Israel 
Is  concerned — and  then  there  was  a  Rogeis- 
Slsco-State  Department  line  which  seemed 
to  be  moving  off  in  another  direction." 

McOovern  lashed  at  the  so-called  Rogers 
Plan  for  settlement  of  the  Mideast  crisis.  He 
said: 

"I  think  the  great  weakness  in  Rogers  ap- 
proach, the  one  mistake  he  made  of  over- 
riding significance,  is  when  he  attempted  to 
spell  out  the  boundary  settlements  In  ad- 
vance; when  he  said,  for  example,  at  a  time 
when  negotiations  were  Just  in  the  ofllng, 
that  Israel  ought  to  r«tum  to  the  prewar 
botmdarles,  except  for  Insubstantial  changes. 

"I  thought  that  was  a  mistake,  because 
the  implication  of  that  Is  that  the  United 
States  can  sotnehow  Impose  a  boundary  set- 
tlement, whereas  our  role  ought  to  be  to  get 
the  principal  parties  together." 
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McOovern  called  the  Rogers  tactic  "a  little 
bit  heavy-handed  on  his  part  in  atteii^>tliig 
to  Impose  a  settlement  In  advance  at  nego- 
tiations." 

Asked  by  Heritage  whether  the  United 
States  should  use  the  veto  In  tbe  UN  by  Arab 
Bloc  and  Soviet  forces  against  Israel,  Sen. 
McOovern  declared: 

"Absolutely.  We  were  the  country  that  In- 
sisted on  the  veto  being  made  a  part  of  the 
UN  charter.  We  have  used  it  sparingly,  but  If 
there  are  circumstances  where  we  saw  our 
vital  Interests  being  Jeopardized,  such  as  this 
may  very  well  be,  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
hesitate  to  use  It." 

McOovem  voiced  continued  support  for 
America's  Sixth  and  Seventh  Fleets — In  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Pacific— and  said  he 
would  supi>art  the  sale  of  vital  aircraft  to 
Israel  without  the  "unjustified  time  lag" 
that  troubled  Israel  In  the  past. 

He  then  told  Heritage  It  would  never  hap- 
pen again,  as  In  the  Elsenhower-Dulles  han- 
dling of  the  Sinai  crisis  In  1956,  that  Jewish 
leaders  would  be  kept  cooling  their  heels 
in  the  hallways  at  Washington  with  doors 
closed  to  their  pleas  for  assistance  to  Israel. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  no  one  with  a  hu- 
mane, legitimate  appeal  would  have  difficulty 
getting  through  to  me  if  I  were  President 
of  the  United  States,"  he  promised.  "I  would 
surround  myself  with  people  who  understood 
that." 

Finally,  this  newspaper  suggested  that  no 
President  of  the  United  States  had  ever 
visited  Israel.  Would  McOovern,  as  Presi- 
dent, visit  Israel? 

"Ike  said  that  he  would  go  to  Korea  (In  the 
interest  of  peace) ,  and  111  go  to  Israeli" 

Instead  of  going  before  the  election  cam- 
paign  next   year — "I'U   go  afterward." 

A  certain  editor  suggested  he'd  like  to  go 
along.  One  never  knows  I 


Points  or  View — in  Counterpoint:  McOov- 
ern Would  Visit  Israel 

(Following  is  full  text  of  the  Interview  with 
Senator  George  8.  McOovem.  Democrat,  of 
South  Dakota,  a  leading  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

The  Interview  In  the  Century  Plaz»  Hotel 
was  conducted  by  Herb  Brln.  Present  were 
Jewish  community  leaders  Ed  Sanders  and 
Marvin  Shapiro,  as  well  as  Mr.  McOovem's 
Press  Assistant.  Frank  Manklewlcz.) 

Question:  Senator  McOovem,  I  was  very 
happy  to  carry  your  banner  In  1968  at  the 
Democratic  convention  In  Chicago.  Will  I 
be  ^appy  to  carry  your  banner  this  time  In 
Miami? 

McOovern:  I  think  you  will.  I'm  glad  you 
carried  It  In  1968,  as  there  were  not  so  many 
then.  I  feel  very  good  about  the  '68  effort.  I 
have  always  been  glad  I  tried  it. 

Question:  Assuming  you  are  President  of 
the  United  States,  what  about  the  role  of 
the  President  versus  the  State  Department  in 
the  matter  of  decision-making? 

McOovem:  Well,  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  to  make  the 
final  decisions  on  foreign  policy  matters.  I 
would  view  the  State  Department  as  an  im- 
portant advisory  body,  of  course.  They  are  a 
source  of  Information  and  advice  and  coun- 
sel, but  I  think  the  great  Presidents  In  the 
past  have  made  their  own  decisions  on  cru- 
cial foreign  policy  questions. 

Let  me  Just  say  with  reference  to  the 
Middle  East  that  on  that  lasue.  If  I  wefe 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  would  take 
whatever  steps  necessary  to  Insure  the  sur- 
vival and  to  Insure  the  freedom  of  Israel,  no 
matter  what  the  State  Department  recom- 
mended. 

I  think  we  have  a  historic  and  unique  re- 
lationship there  that  must  be  preserved. 

I  think  It  Is  in  our  Interest  to  etand  with 
the  Democratic  government  wblota  Israel  la — 
a  government  that  has  the  oonfldenoe  and 
respect  of  Its  own  people,  and  one  that  I  ad- 
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mhre  very  much.  And  I  think  thct  our  com- 
mitment there  has  to  be  flrm. 

I  would  say  this:  I  would  be  equally  ada- 
mant In  opposing  the  kind  of  advice  that 
I  think  has  come  from  the  State  Department 
and  Joint  Chiefs  with  regard  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  think  that  President  Johnson,  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Nixon  have  all  been 
In  error  In  Involving  American  troops  In  that 
part  of  the  world  under  the  conditions  under 
which  they  entered. 

They  went  there  really  In  effect  to  back 
a  government  that  never  had  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  Its  own  people,  and  In  that 
Instance  would  like  to  think  If  X  had  been 
President  of  the  United  States  I  would  have 
resisted  that  advice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator I  spoke  out  against  It  from  1963  on.  I 
cite  these  two  Illustrations  because  I  think 
they  are  Indicative  of  all  the  kind  of  inde- 
pendence the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  to  represent  when  he  Is  getting  conflict- 
ing advice  from  his  advisors  and  from  the 
State  Department. 

Question:  Yet,  sometimes  the  State  De- 
partment can  exercise  a  role  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Executive,  and  that's  historic 
in  the  United  States  system.  How  would  you 
confront  that? 

McOovern:  Well,  I  know  that  I  worked 
with  President  Kennedy  in  1961  and  1962, 
and  he  was  always  frustrated  by  two  things: 

Number  1 ,  the  tendency  of  the  bureaucracy, 
esi>eclally  in  the  State  Department,  to  swal- 
low proposals  that  he  thought  were  dynamic 
and  creative,  especially  with  reference  to  his 
Alliance  for  Progress  efforts  In  Latin  America. 

He  was  always  frustrated  that  the  wheels 
turned  so  slowly  In  the  State  Department. 

I  also  think  that  the  point  you  make 
about  the  State  D^artment  engaging  in  ac- 
tions on  Its  own  is  true.  I  think  some  things 
have  been  done,  especially  In  Southeast 
Asia,  and  I  suppose  arrangements  are  some- 
times made  In  the  Middle  East  where  the 
State  Department  Is  dealing  with  oil  ques- 
tions that  do  not  represent  the  policy  of  the 
President. 

I'll  even  give  Nixon  credit  on  one  or  two 
occasions  for  stepping  In  and  reversing  what 
seemed  to  be  the  State  Department  line. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  Nixon  line  that  was 
somewhat  more  dependable  as  far  as  Israel 
is  concerned — and  then  there  was  a  Hogers- 
Slsco-State  Department  line  which  seemed  to 
be  moving  off  In  another  direction. 

Question:  May  I  Interrupt?  Would  you 
say  that  the  Rogers  plan  has  any  validity 
now  in  face  of  the  new  developments  In  the 
Middle  East,  considering  Sadat's  federation 
with  Libya  and  Syria? 

McOovern:  I  think  the  great  weakness  In 
Roger's  approach,  the  one  mistake  he  made 
of  overriding  significance.  Is  when  he  at- 
tempted to  spell  out  the  boundary  settle- 
ments In  advance;  when  he  said,  for  exam- 
ple, at  a  time  when  negotiations  were  Just 
In  the  offing,  that  Israel  ought  to  return  to 
the  prewar  boundaries,  except  for  Insub- 
stantial changes. 

I  thought  that  was  a  mistake,  because  the 
implication  of  that  Is  that  the  United  States 
can  somehow  Impose  a  boundary  settlement, 
whereas  our  role  ought  to  be  to  get  the  prin- 
cipal parties  together,  namely,  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments and  the  government  of  Israel  and 
to  abide  by  whatever  negotiated  settlement 
Is  worked  out. 

But  my  criticism  of  Rogers  hae  been  what 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  little  bit  heavy-banded 
on  his  part  In  attempting  to  Impoae  a  settle- 
ment In  advanoe  of  nagotlatloas. 

QuestlOD:  Oould  you  spell  out.  Senator,  the 
dureranoe  between  your  Vietnam  and  tlie 
Middle  Cast  poUdea.  I  walked  with  you  oo 
the  Vietnam  laaue.  I  wouldn't  undereetl- 
mate  that  for  a  minute.  But  with  reference 
to  strength  for  the  MtdtUe  BMt,  bow  do  you 
stand  on  that? 


McOovem:  I  think  the  difference  between 
Vietnam  and  Israel  Is  the  difference  between 
night  and  day.  In  Vietnam,  we  never  had  a 
government  in  Saigon  that  had  the  reapect 
of  Its  own  people — ^not  once  since  we  have 
been  there,  going  clear  back  to  our  assistance 
to  the  French  from  1960  on. 

From  1960  to  1964,  and  ever  since  then,  we 
have  been  backing  nu^e  or  less  puppet  re- 
gimes that  were  able  to  stay  In  power  be- 
cause we  were  there,  and  they  were  regimes 
that  In  a  sense  we  imposed  against  the  In- 
digenous political  forces  operating  In  the 
country. 

Now  In  Israel  you  have  essentially  almost 
the  reverse  situation.  You  have  a  government 
with  the  overwhelming  backing  of  Its  own 
people.  There  is  no  civil  war  In  Israel,  not  one 
group  of  Israelis  fighting  against  another, 
which  Is  essentially  what  you  have  In  Viet- 
nam— one  group  of  dissident  Vletnameee  try- 
ing to  dump  the  group  that  we  are  holding  In 
power. 

MThat  you  have  in  the  Middle  East  are 
threatening  and  hoetlle  Arab  states  that 
heretofore  have  not  been  willing  to  recognise 
Israel's  right  to  survive,  and  are  now  armed 
and  encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Oiven  that  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  course  is  clear. 

We  have  not  been  asked  to  ball  out  Israel 
with  American  troops.  They  have  demon- 
strated their  wUllngnees  to  fight  for  their  own 
country. 

They  have  asked  for  the  right  to  purchase 
aircraft  and  military  equipment,  and  they 
have  demonstrated  to  us  that  they  stand  for 
the  same  Ideals  that  we  do,  that  they  are  a 
humane  and  democratic  society,  and  are  ask- 
ing only  for  the  right  to  survive  in  freedom. 

And  that's  the  kind  of  country,  if  I  were 
President,  I  would  take  whatever  steps  were 
necessary  to  see  that  It  survived. 

I  can't  anticipate  every  move  that  would  be 
involved,  but  I  would  do  whatever  I  felt  was 
necessary  to  make  absolutely  certain  that  the 
security  and  survival  of  Israel  was  insured. 

Question :  One  thought  Is  very  crucial  here. 
We  are  going  to  have  an  international  hulla- 
baloo at  the  United  Nations.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Jordanian  resolution  comes  up  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  Egypt  and  the  total  Arab  block 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  going  to  come  up 
with  all  kinds  of  efforts  to  force  Israel  out 
of  the  areas  which  were  won  In  the  '67  war. 
A  resolution  on  Jerusalem  is  keyed  to  the 
whole  thing.  The  question:  As  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  In  a  sltuaUon  such  as  the 
impending  gangup,  would  you  use  a  veto  In 
the  UH  under  thoae  circumstances? 

McOovem:  Abaolutely.  We  were  the  co\m- 
try  that  insisted  on  the  veto  being  made  part 
of  the  UN  charter.  We  have  used  it  very  spar- 
ingly, but  If  there  are  clrcumstanoee  where 
we  saw  our  vital  interests  being  Jeopardized, 
such  as  this  may  very  well  be,  I  think  we 
ought  not  tc  hesitate  to  use  It. 

Now  I  have  got  to  tell  you  that  I  dont 
know  what's  going  to  happen  at  the  United 
Nations.  I  haven  t  followed  It  as  closely  as 
you  have,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the 
pattern  Is  that  Is  shaping  up  there  for  next 
week.  But  I  think  the  way  you  described  It, 
It  la  an  area  where  we  might  very  well  use 
the  veto. 

Question:  Tlien  this  Is  a  confrontation  of 
two  forcee — the  Soviet  block  In  the  Middle 
Bast  and  American  interests.  What  about  the 
Sixth  Fleet?  As  Prealdent  of  the  United 
Statea,  would  you  sustain  the  Sixth  Fleet  In 
the  area? 

McOovem:  Tee,  I  would.  I  am  against 
some  of  our  military  q>eiullng.  I  think  we  can 
make  aubatantlal  reductions  In  Amarlean 
military  foroas  both  In  personnel  and  In 
weaponry,  but  I  would  tustaln  both  the  Sixth 
and  Seventh  neets. 

I  think  It  Is  In  our  interests  to  remain  a 
Pacific  power  and  to  remain  a  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  real  backbone  of  our 
power  in  the  Mediterranean  Is  the  Sixth  Fleet. 
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wtilch  I  would  keep  at  whatever  streiigtli  Ib 
nec«88ary  to  maintain  our  security  Interests 
there. 

The  areas  where  I  think  cuts  can  be  made 
mlUtarUy  la  on  such  things  as  the  antl- 
balllatlc  missile  system  and  the  B-1  bomber 
and  the  MERVlng  of  our  mtssile  system. 

I  think  we  have  made  a  great  mistake  at 
the  time  the  SALT  talks  wm  ■»«t.«wj  op, 
that  we  went  ahead  on  the  MERV  system 
and  the  ABM  and  the  very  coetly  sophisti- 
cated new  weapons  systems,  but  I  have  never 
suggested  at  any  time  that  we  reduce  the 
power  of  the  SUth  Fleet  or  the  Seventh  FlMi. 
I  think  they  are  very  Important  to  our  se- 
c\ulty  Interests. 

Question:  With  reference  to  security  In- 
terests, would  you  say  that  the  sale  to  Israel 
of  vital  planes  and  sophisticated  counter- 
measures  to  Soviet  mlssUes  In  the  Middle  East 
Is  In  the  Interests  of  the  United  States? 
McOovem:  Yes. 

Question:  Do  you  have  any  comments  on 
the  fact  that  a  massive  effort  must  be  made 
each  time  by  Israel  merely  to  buy  planes  and 
without  economic  assistance  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time?  Israel's  a  little  country,  and  It 
Is  doing  something  quite  unique.  It  Is  stand- 
ing up  against  a  giant. 

McQovem :  In  each  case  I  have  been  among 
those  Senators  that  well  in  advance  of  the 
decision  by  the  President  to  make  aircraft 
available  has  urged  him  to  do  It. 

There  was  a  letter  signed  some  time  ago 
by  seven  senators,  m  which  Senator  Cranston 
of  California  and  I  took  the  lead. 

Months  ahead  of  the  actual  decision  to  sell 
aircraft,  and  as  senators  who  had  been  crit- 
ical of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  we  want- 
ed to  make  svn*  that  o\u  criticism  of  Vlet- 
luun  was  not  used  by  the  Administration  as 
an  excuse  to  go  slow  on  the  sale  of  Jet  air- 
craft to  Israel. 

And  we  signed  the  first  letter,  I  think,  at 
that  time  that  went  to  the  White  House. 
Some  months  later  there  was  a  larger  letter 
circulated  by  Senators  Symington  and  Rlbl- 
coff  and  others  which  was  signed,  as  I  re- 
member, by  79  members  of  the  Senate  urging 
the  same  course. 

And  the  aircraft  were  made  available. 
I  do  think  there  has  been  an  unjustified 
time  lag  In  two  or  three  Instances  in  making 
aircraft  available  to  Israel,  particularly  since 
they  were  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

It  struck  me  as  an  odd  thing  that  we 
were  more  willing  to  make  unlimited  sup- 
plies available  to  Saigon  that  were  all  on  a 
gift  basis  and  where  we  even  have  to  train 
them  how  to  use  them  and  to  fire  them. 

We  were  more  willing  to  do  that  than  to 
make  aircraft  sales  to  Israel. 

Question:  How  do  you  account  for  that? 
McOovem:  Well.  I  think  its  partly  a  fall- 
out from  Vietnam.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  regrettable  things  about  our  Involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  been  so  burned  there  that  our 
political  leadership  is  reluctant  to  do  any- 
thing anywhere  In  the  world  without  great 
caution  again. 

It's  an  unfair  result. 

We  ought  to  have  the  Judgment  to  be  able 
to  discriminate  between  differences,  but  I 
suspect  that  that  has  something  to  do  with 
It. 

Also,  the  Administration.  I  suppose,  Is  try- 
ing to  keep  some  appearance  of  objectivity 
In  the  Middle  Kast  and  maintain  what  little 
Influence  we  have  with  the  Arab  countries, 
and  I  think  we  have  to  do  that. 

They  may  have  made  mistakes  In  the  way 
they  proceeded,  but  I  don't  think  even  the 
most  ardent  advocats  of  a  pro-Israel  stance 
for  the  United  States  would  want  us  to  cut 
off  Influence  in  the  Arab  States. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  those 
countries,  and  so  some  caution  Ls  doubtless 
Justified  In  responding  to  Israeli  requests  for 
equipment.  But  I  think  it  has  been  an  erxs- 
slve  caution  at  times. 


Question:  There  are  one  or  two  smaller 
thoughts.  As  President  of  the  United  States, 
would  It  be  possible  to  approach  you  with 
an  urgent  plea  from  within  the  heart  of  a 
people?  I  remember  in  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration how  many  times  our  people  h^ 
to  cool  their  heels  out  In  the  hallways  before 
they  could  even  get  to  see  John  Poster  Dulles. 
This,  at  the  time  of  the  '66  Slnal  campaign. 

McOovem:  Tliat  would  never  happen  If  I 
were  in  the  White  House.  Some  of  my  critics 
say  that  one  of  my  faults  Is  that  I  am  too 
decent  and  too  open  to  compassion. 

Brln:  I  can  testify  to  the  compasKion;  I 
don't  think  to  compassionate. 

McOovem :  I  can  tell  you  that  no  one  with 
a  humane,  legitimate  appeal  would  have  dif- 
ficulty getting  through  to  me  If  I  were  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  I  would  sur- 
round myself  with  people  who  understood 
that. 

I  think  that  if  I  become  President,  you  tire 
going  to  be  delighted  with  the  man  I  ap- 
point to  advise  me  on  matters  relating  to 
the  Middle  East,  and  that  he  will  be  accessi- 
ble to  you  and  other  people  who  want  to 
talk  with  him. 

Question:  Do  you  have  a  general  wlndup 
comment  on  your  position  toward  the  Mid- 
dle East  because  this  story  will  go  nationally 
to  all  the  other  Jewish  newsps^iers. 

McOovem:  Let  me  Just  summarize,  then, 
what  I  have  tried  to  say  here. 

First  of  aU,  I  think  the  United  States  has 
a  unique  responsibility  and  commitment  to 
the  people  of  Israel. 

We  played  an  Important  role  In  helping 
to  bring  the  State  of  Israel  into  existence  as 
an  independent  country. 

We  have  cooperated  with  her  closely  from 
the  very  beginning. 

Israel  for  her  part  remains  the  only  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East.  They  have  performed 
a  miracle  on  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment side  in  the  Middle  East,  which  has 
won  the  admiration,  I  think,  of  every  Ameri- 
can who  has  visited  that  part  of  the  world. 

They  have  demonstrated  a  brand  of  pa- 
triotism that  I  think  commands  the  respect 
of  all  Americans,  and  that  they  are  willing 
to  fight — and  fight  hard — for  their  own  coun- 
try. 

They  don't  depend  on  the  troops  of  for- 
eign countries  to  defend  themselves. 

They  have  ask  from  us  only  necessary  mili- 
tary equipment  to  sustain  their  own  defense, 
and  my  position  as  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  that  I  would  continue  to 
provide  that  aid  In  whatever  amount  and  In 
whatever  form  is  necessary  to  insure  the  In- 
dependence and  survival  of  Israel. 

Now  I  think  we  are  right  In  urging  the 
Government  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  to 
enter  Into  negotiations. 

I  think  the  Jarring  mission,  while  it  has 
been  frustrating  and  slow  and  disappointing 
has  been  worthwhile. 

At  some  point  It's  my  own  conviction  that 
If  a  settlement  Is  to  t>e  arrived  at  that  Is  last- 
ing, those  negotiations  will  have  to  move  to 
face-to-face  discussions  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  governments. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
outalde  power  can  Impose  a  solution,  and  we 
ought  not  to  try. 

We  ought  not  to  try  to  dictate  the  bound- 
ary settlement  or  the  outline  of  those  nego- 
tiations. 

Our  function  Is  simply  to  use  our  good  of- 
fices and  our  influence  to  encourage  the  ne- 
gotiating process  to  proceed. 

And  meanwhile  making  certain  that  the 
military  balance  doesnt  shift  against  Israel 
while  negotiations  are  in  prospect. 

Questian:  May  I  ask  one  paraothetlc  quM- 
Uon?  Do  you  plan  to  vUit  Israel  after  ytm 
are  President?  You  would  be  the  flrat  Presi- 
dent to  visit  Israel  as  President.  There  has 
never  been  a  President  who  has  vUlted  Istmel. 

McOovem :  I  didnt  know  that. 

Brtn:  This  Is  the  center  of  all  our  faiths. 


This  is  where  it  all  began  as  a  rellglotw  hxAy 
land. 

McOovem:  Wau,  majrbe  I  wUl  (k>  that.  In- 
stead of  going  before  the  campaign,  I  will  go 
afterward. 

Brln:  Now  we  have  a  promise. 

McOovem:  Ike  scUd  he  would  go  to  Korea, 
and  111  go  to  Israel  I 

Brln:  And  TU  go  with  you,  if  they  wiU  let 
me  on  the  plane.  Thank  you  very  much. 


FORCED  BUSING  OP  CHILDREN 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can people  continue  to  be  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  situation  brought  on  by 
the  forced  busing  of  children  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  I  believe  our  meeting  with 
the  administration  Indicates  that  the 
President  is  very  much  aware  of  this 
situation  and  that  he  will  continue  his 
efforts  to  secure  some  relief. 

I  have  confidence  that  if  my  proposed 
constitutional  amendment.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  112,  is  enacted,  relief  will  be 
secured. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle regarding  the  meeting  and  also  the 
text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  112  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  itema 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  23,  19711 

SzNATOBS  Bakks  and  Brock  Pigkt  BusiNa 

Oroeb 

( By  Ken  W.  Clawsou ) 

Tennessee's  two  Republican  senators  yes- 
terday asked  the  goveriunent  to  Intervene 
against  a  court-imposed  plan  that  requires 
daUy  busing  of  more  than  half  of  Nashville's 
98.000  school  children. 

Sens.  Howard  Baker  and  William  Brock 
called  school  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance "intolerable"  and  an  "unconscionable 
burden"  on  localities.  They  asked  Attorney 
Oeneral  John  N.  MltcheU  and  Eliot  Richard- 
son, Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  to  intervene  In  Nashville's  appeal  of 
its  busing  order  with  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Cincinnati. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  Tennessee  situa- 
tion said  both  senators,  and  especially  Baker, 
who  must  run  for  re-election  next  year,  are 
under  increasing  pressure  from  urban  centers 
in  the  state. 

The  mayors  of  Nashville.  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga — all  Democrats — accompanied 
the  senators  to  a  red  carpet  meeting  with 
Mitchell,  Richardson,  presidential  aides  John 
Ehrlichman,  Leonard  Oarment  and  Ed  Mor- 
gan at  the  Justice  Department. 

In  addition  to  requesting  court  interven- 
tion to  roll  back  a  busing  plan  as  the  Nixon 
administration  has  done  in  a  previous  case 
in  Austin.  Tex.,  the  Tennesseans  said  they 
offered  an  alternative,  that  of  sup{x>rting  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would  pro- 
hibit assigning  students  to  schools  on  a  racial 
basis.  Richardson  said  last  week  that  he 
woxUd  not  favor  such  an  amendment. 

Sen.  Brock  said  he  wanted  a  neighborhood 
school  concept  as  advocated  by  President 
Nixon.  He  said  Mr.  Nixon  opposes  massive 
busing,  most  people  favor  neighborhood 
schools  and  Congress  has  also  indicated  It  is 
antibualng.  "But  the  courts  continue  to  vio- 
late the  will  of  all  ,  .  .  It  is  fmstratlng  to  all 
Americans,"  Brock  said. 

While  the  senators  said  they  hoped  for 
"early  and  forceful  action,"  they  indicated 
that  beyond  sympathy,  they  did  not  receive 
any  commitments  from  Mitchell,  Richardson 
or  Ehrlichman. 

NashvUle  Mayor  Beverly  Brtley  said  that  al- 
ready this  school  year  (300.000  of  the  BCbooI 
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budget  has  been  spent  for  protection  of 
pupils  and  property.  He  said  the  city  Is  losing 
tl5.000  a  day  In  state  aid  because  of  the  drop- 
outs, especially  among  whites  who  oppose  be- 
ing bused  all  over  the  metropolitan  area. 

Brlley,  a  longtime  mayor,  won  by  only 
about  10,000  votes  earlier  this  month  In  a 
campaign  against  a  politically  unknown  Wal- 
Iftclte  whose  only  issue  was  opposition  to 
busing. 

Baker  has  received  additional  criticism  In 
the  Nashville  case  because  U.S.  DUtrlct  Judge 
L.  Clure  Morton,  who  ordered  the  busing 
plan,  was  recommended  by  Baker. 

Baker  said  yesterday  that  he  OTlglnally 
thought  Judge  Morton's  conservative  cre- 
dentials might  Jeopardize  his  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  After  ordering  the  Nashville 
busing  plan — 50,000  out  of  98,000  pupUs— 
Baker  said  he  often  wonders  what  might  have 
occurred  If  he  had  recommended  a  liberal. 


Boston  Abandons  Two-Way  Busing  Puui 
Boston,  September  22. — The  Boston  School 
Committee  has  voted  3-2  to  abandon  a  con- 
troversial plan  to  bus  some  black  pupils  to 
predominantly  white  neighborhoods  and 
whites  to  a  new  school  In  a  black  njelghbor- 
hood. 

The  plan  had  been  defied  by  the  parents — 
both  black  and  white — of  about  half  the 
pupils  involved.  The  decision  to  scrap  the 
plan,  annotmced  at  a  public  meeting  Tuesday 
night,  was  applauded  by  most  of  the  400 
parents  present. 

S.  J.  Res.  112 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  open  admissions  to  public  schools. 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled    (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several   States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution: 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  No  public  school  student  shall, 
becaus*  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  as- 
signed to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular 
school. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 


TESTIMONY  OP  ARNOLD  A.  SALTZ- 
MAN  BEFORE  THE  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NEW 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  just  ccHn- 
pleted  several  weeks  of  hearings  on  the 
President's  new  economic  program. 
Among  the  most  interesting  and  con- 
structive testimony  we  received  was  that 
from  Mr.  Arnold  A.  Saltzman  who  is 
president  of  the  Seagrave  Corp.  In  New 
York. 

Mr.  Saltzman  has  a  distinguished  back- 
ground as  a  businessman,  first  of  all,  and 
as  a  man  who  Is  experienced  in  the  area 
of  price  controls  and  regulations  having 
had  actual  firsthand  dealings  with  pre- 
vious programs. 

His  major  point  was  the  need  for  ihia 
country  to  move  into  the  area  of  broadly 
based,  comprehensive  ec(momlc  plan- 
ning, a  field  we  have  not  pursued  with 
great  diligence. 

I  commend  his  most  thoughtful  and 
constructive  testimony  both  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country.  It  typifies  the  high 


level  of  competence  and  expertise  we 
have  received  in  our  hearings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Saltzman's  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecti(»i,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmznt  bt  Abnolo  Saltzman 

The  freeze  at  home  and  the  steps  taken  to 
achieve  devaluation  of  the  dollar  abroad  have 
brought  a  sudden  sense  of  euphoria  to  the 
Administration  and  a  feeling  of  hope  to  many 
Americans.  Whether  this  hope  Is  to  be  Jus- 
tified will  depend  not  on  what  has  been  done 
but  rather  what  long  overdue  remedies  may 
now  come  Into  being.  The  overall  price  freeze 
and  the  steps  taken  with  regard  to  our  trad- 
ing competitors — who  are  also  our  principal 
allies — is  similar  to  grabbing  the  coat  tails  of 
someone  about  to  Jump  off  a  building.  Nei- 
ther you  nor  he  can  maintain  your  positions 
permanently  and  moreover  you  had  better  fix 
what  was  in  his  head  that  made  him  need  to 
Jump  In  the  first  place. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity — which  may 
not  soon  come  again — to  face  up  to  our  social 
and  political,  not  merely  economic  issues — to 
attack  not  only  the  virus  of  inflation  and  the 
gradual  erosion  of  our  preeminence  among 
industrially  developed  nations,  but  also  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment bearing  down  on  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple— most  cruelly  on  the  unorganized  un- 
skilled poor,  the  young  and  the  black.  While 
doing  these  things,  we  must  simultaneously 
remake  our  cities  because  unless  we  do  so  now 
we  can  expect  intenslfled  social  conflict, 
crime,  drug  abuse  and  economic  blight  at  a 
terrible  cost  in  money  and  human  values 
across  our  entire  nation. 

We  do  not  have  only  money  problems,  we 
have  people  problems.  The  man  out  of  work 
does  not  read  the  quotations  of  dollar  de- 
valuation versus  the  Deutsch  mark.  The  care- 
ful economic  calculations  that  might  be  made 
must  again  and  again  be  altered  by  the  needs 
of  people.  The  most  often  used  and  least 
practiced  phrase  of  late  Is  "we  must  reassess 
our  priorities."  Unless  they  are  reassessed  in 
the  light  of  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  all 
our  citizens,  no  "economic  game  plan"  can 
work  in  this  democratic  society.  This  is  more 
true  today  than  at  any  time  in  recent  history. 
Rich,  poor,  old  young,  black,  white,  business, 
labor — all  have  been  torn  by  the  multiple 
problems  of  war,  recession,  race  and  our  phys- 
ically oppressive  environment. 

The  plans  that  we  must  make  now,  while 
aimed  at  the  economic  aberration  of  price 
inflation  and  economic  stagnation  living  side 
by  side  In  the  U.S.  today,  can  and  should 
simultaneously  relate  to  a  better  life  for  our 
people. 

Even  the  unsophisticated  among  us  realize 
that  the  economic  machine  is  not  managed 
well  if  we  iise  unemployment  as  an  accepta- 
ble device  to  curb  Inflation  with  a  resultant 
30  billion  dollars  of  budgetary  deficit — and 
then  it  doesn't  work.  We  would  be  far  better 
off  with  a  30  billion  dollar  budgetary  deficit 
resulting  from  things  we  might  have  done — 
like  30  billion  dollars  worth  of  new  housing — 
than  the  deficit  of  omission.  Also,  before  get- 
ting too  overjoyed  about  possibly  seeing  a 
dollar  devalued  by  15%  versus  our  foreign 
competitors,  let  us  remember  that  It  means 
that  each  of  us  here  must  work  15%  more 
hours  for  everything  we  wish  to  buy  from 
them.  While  this  may  be  a  necessary  course 
today,  our  economic  well  being  in  the  world 
conununlty  wUl  again  be  outstanding  when 
the  reverse  la  true. 

And  so  we  recognize  that  this  Is  the  time 
of  our  trial,  this  Is  the  time  to  produce  some- 
thing better  than  what  we  have  bad — busi- 
ness, labor,  consumers,  all  are  ready  for 
change.  The  present  wage  price  freeze  is 
only  an  exclamation  point  to  accentuate  the 
need.  In  and  of  Itself,  it  cannot  succeed. 

Price  control  efforts  during  our  previous 


two  wars,  and  in  both  efforts  I  participated 
in  policy-making  activities,  highlighted  the 
inadequacy  of  Oeneral  Maximum  Price  Reg- 
ulations as  well  as  the  unsatisfactory  results 
which  flowed  from  having  separate  Agencies 
dealing  with  Prices,  Labor,  Wages,  and  Pro- 
duction Controls.  England  did  far  better  in 
World  War  n  by  having  all  economic  plan- 
ning and  controls  in  one  body. 

The  Freeze  Regvilations — now  In  effect — 
perpetuate  Inequities,  leave  unregulated 
items  which  contribute  largely  to  price  infla- 
tion such  as  Interest  rates,  and  certain  farm 
commodities,  permit  wide  areas  of  legal 
avoidance,  encourage  Inefllclency  by  putting 
a  premium  on  Job  hopping  as  well  as  product 
proliferation,  and  are  accompanied  by  in- 
credible enforcement  problems. 

To  eliminate  controls  after  90  days  would 
produce  greater  problems  than  existed  on 
August  15th,  as  well  as  losing  an  opportunity 
to  get  healthy — it  Is  unthinkable. 

There  is  a  course  I  would  recommend,  but 
before  suggesting  it,  let  me  add  one  last 
parenthetical  observation  to  these  previously 
expressed  In  clarification  of  my  proposal. 

The  United  States,  before  granting  AID  to 
any  underdeveloped  nation,  has  insisted  on 
seeing  long  and  short  range  plans  for  the 
economic  and  social  programs  of  the  poten- 
tial recipients  plus  the  ability  of  such  nation 
to  be  able  to  continue  such  planning  func- 
tions. Virtually  every  nation  in  the  world 
has  formalized  long  range  planning  activities 
except  the  United  States.  Our  present  inade- 
quacies relate  In  large  measure  to  such  lack 
of  advance  planning  on  an  overall  national 
economic  basts. 

Therefore,  I  propose  the  formation  of  an 
Economic  Development  Board  which  shall 
take  regulatory  action  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic imbalance  and  also  perform  economic 
planning  functions  on  an  ongoing  basis, 
which  plans  it  will  periodically  recommend 
to  Congress,  the  President,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion at  large.  Such  Board  shall  be  a  perma- 
nent fixture  and  shall  be  required  to  act  in 
accordance  with  objectives  that  Congress 
shall  legislate  in  broad  terms  aimed  at  an 
expanding  economy,  relatively  free  from  price 
inflation,  with  high  priority  objectives  In 
housing,  transportation,  health,  education, 
as  may  be  Indicated.  The  use  of  subsidies 
should  be  considered  if  required  to  achieve 
special  objectives  and  price  stabilization. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  today  to  lay 
down  sp>eclfic  controls  or  actions  that  the 
EDB  should  take  since  fiexlbiUty  In  dealing 
with  our  economic  problems  Ls  essential. 
Prices,  wages,  interest  rates,  rents,  even  ma- 
terial allocations  on  a  fluctuating  basis,  are 
all  tools  with  which  to  do  a  job. 

And  on  the  international  scene  the  Issues 
are  even  more  complicated  and  the  planning 
for  International  economic  recovery  should 
be  consolidated  with  domestic  planning 
which  relates  the  dollars  available  to  busi- 
ness to  Invest  abroad  versus  what  Is  Invested 
at  home. 

The  EDB  shall  be  composed  of  members 
drawn  from  various  segments  of  Society  but 
appointed  by  the  President.  They  shall  also 
be  served  by  an  Advisory  Council  to  the  EDB, 
whose  recommendations  are  not  binding, 
which  shall  be  nominated  by  Labor,  Business 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  groups. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  we  cannot  look 
backward  to  the  philosophies  of  Adam  Smith 
or  the  Maglnot  Line  security  of  Cold  War 
International  economic  and  political  posi- 
tions. For  some  years  the  American  people 
have  been  out  ahead  of  their  government  in 
their  feeling  that  changing  times  required 
bold  new  attitudes  and  approaches  to  our 
domestic  and  foreign  problems. 

In  March  of  1909  I  wrote  and  Sanator 
Proxmire  read  into  your  Congressional  Bsocwd 
what  I  felt  was  apropos  then  and  even  more 
so  today. 

"Tbe  business  corporate  entity  that  sur- 
vives and  prospers  through  the  1970'b  and 
beyond  will  be  the  one  that  leans  with,  and 
not  against,  the  winds  of  change  which  oosx- 
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ttnue  to  blow  kcroM  the  world.  Our  world 
bu  cbAnged  more  dranuittcally  In  tbe  clxty- 
elgbt  y««r8  of  tbe  twentletb  century  tban  In 
all  tbe  preceding  nineteen  centitrlea  since 
tbe  blrtb  of  Cbrlat.  No  buslneas  organlaatlon 
tbat  falls  to  welcome  cbange  can  bave  a 
future." 
And  quoting  Alfred  North  Whitehead: 
"A  race  preserves  Its  vigor  so  long  aa  It 
harbors  a  real  contrast  between  what  has 
been  and  what  may  be;  and  so  long  as  It  Is 
nerved  by  vigor  to  adventivea  beyond  the 
safeties  of  tbe  past.  Without  the  ability  and 
the  courage  to  depart  from  the  snug  harbor 
of  status  quo,  nations  and  companies  tend 
to  decay." 

If  today  you  will  legislate  with  courage  In 
this  crisis,  looking  to  capitalize  on  our  op- 
portunities and  not  only  to  correct  our  mis- 
takes, I  believe  that  Big  Business  and  Big 
Labor  will  follow  you.  It  is  essential  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  people  be  upgraded 
not  downgraded,  tbat  their  standard  of  Uv- 
Ing  Improve.  Such  expanding  wealth  for  our 
citizens  Is  the  only  real  security  for  Amer- 
ican Business. 

The  Preslf<ent  has  stated  that  he  is  "look- 
ing over  the  scene  and  keeping  his  options 
open."  I  hope  you  will  recommend  measures 
for  permanent  Improvement  not  temporary 
expediency  and  thus  provide  an  "option"  of 
such  long  range  potential  benefit  that  both 
be  and  the  American  people  will  be  pleased 
to  Implement. 

Words  like  "tomorrow"  and  the  "future" 
necessarily  must  guide  the  planning  of  today. 
The  problems  of  today  represent  the  turbu- 
lence from  yesterday's  unmanaged  futUT«. 
Only  the  future  can  be  managed;  not  much 
can  be  done  about  the  present. 
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NATIONAL  LEGAL  SERVICES  COR- 
PORATION: AN  ANALYSIS  OP  LEG- 
ISLATIVE ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  9,  1971,  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  approved  S.  2007.  the 
proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  a  mo6t  Important  part 
of  which  would  establish  a  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  outside  of  govem- 
emmental  structure  and  control.  I  was 
privUeged  to  Join  with  Senators  Moir- 
DALK  and  Tatt  as  a  principal  author  of 
these  provisions  and  believe  strongly 
that  this  new  title  IX  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  establishing  such  an 
Independent  corporation  would  provide  a 
vibrant,  responsible  national  program 
for  resolving  the  grievances  of  the  poor 
through  established  Judicial  and  admin- 
istrative processes. 

A  constltutent  and  friend  of  mine  from 
Los  Angeles.  Samuel  C.  Palmer  HI,  has 
made  an  important  contribution  to  the 
dialog  within  the  organized  bar  regard- 
ing the  structure  and  responsibility  of 
such  a  new,  Independent  national  legal 
services  corporation.  In  toe  July-August 
Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  State  Bar  of 
California — volume  46.  No.  4 — this  year. 
Mr.  Palmer  contributed  a  scholarly  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  two  basic 
legislative  alternatives  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  corporation:  S.  1305,  the 
blpartisfin  bill  In  which  I  Joined  with 
Senator  Mondalb,  Senatw  Tar,  and 
other  Senators;  and  S.  1769,  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucl^  (Mr.  Cook)— 
H.R.  8163  In  the  othw  body. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
points  and  conclusions  in  Mr.  Palmer's 
article,  and  wish  to  point  out  that  bis 
analysis  was  based  on  the  original  ver- 


sion of  S.  1305  and,  therefore,  does  not 
take  account  of  modifications  made  when 
that  bill's  provisions  were  Incorporated 
Into  S.  2007,  Mr.  Palmer's  piece  does 
strongly  support  the  principles  and  the 
basic  approach  embodied  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bipartisan  bill  now  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  and  to  add 
to  the  rational  and  enlightened  delibera- 
tion on  this  vitally  important  new  frame- 
work for  providing  legal  services  to  the 
poor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "A  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation:  The  Legal  Profession's 
Responsibility,"  written  by  Samuel  C. 
Palmer  m,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A    National    Lcgal    Servicks    Corporation: 

Thz  Legal  PxonsssiON's  Responsibiutt 
(By  Samuel  C.  Palmer  IH) 

Under  consideration  in  Congress  are  two 
similar  bills  calling  for  the  transfer  of  the 
legal  services  programs  for  the  poor  from  OEO 
to  a  new  and  presumably  autonomous  Inde- 
pendent non-profit  national  legal  services 
corporation.' 

The  current  approach  to  legal  services  pro- 
grams began  in  1964  with  the  funding  by 
tbe  Ford  Foundation  of  several  neighborhood 
law  ofBces  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  In  1966, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  initiated  a 
"War  Against  Poverty."  In  that  year  the  .iBA, 
through  Its  House  of  Delegates,  unanlmotisly 
endorsed  and  gave  the  President's  Poverty 
Program  Its  full  support.  The  use  of  Federal 
funds  gave  the  poor  access  to  our  court  sys- 
tem and  has  assisted  the  indigent  in  breaking 
the  poverty-cycle." 

Serlotis  and  multiple  conflicts  arose  soon 
after  the  legal  services  programs  began,  over 
legal  Judgments  made  by  line  lawyers,  with 
a  breadth  ranging  from  Washington  to  local 
advisory  councils,  Includng  the  use  of  the 
gubernatorial  veto.*  To  put  It  simply,  politics 
had  entered  the  neighborhood  law  office. 

Recognizing  these  problems.  William  T. 
Oossett,  president  of  the  ABA,  In  1909  sug- 
gested to  Cabinet  officials  of  the  Administra- 
tion that  an  Independent  agency,  founda- 
tion, or  quasi-public  corporation  might  pro- 
vide the  beet  solution  for  administering  legal 
services  to  the  poor.*  Additionally  in  1069, 
president-elect  of  the  ABA,  Bernard  Q.  Segal, 
also  urged  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
entity  for  this  purpose  in  testimony  before 
Congress.'  Perhaps,  the  most  dramatic  call 
for  the  formation  of  a  non-profit  corporation 
to  administer  legal  services  for  the  poor  has 
come  from  Jacob  D.  Fuchsberg,  who  has  sug- 
gested that  the  proposed  and  pending  legis- 
lation will  be  a  "legal  service  Magna  Carta 
for  the  Indigent."  * 

President  Nixon.  In  a  statement  on  May  6, 
1971  to  the  Congress  endorsed  a  transfer  of 
responsibility  to  a  national  legal  services  cor- 
poration and  stated  Its  major  objeotlv««: 

"First,  the  corporation  itself  be  struc- 
tured and  financed  so  that  it  will  be  as- 
sured of  Independence;  second,  that  the  law- 
yers in  the  program  have  full  freedom  to 
protect  the  best  interests  of  their  clients  in 
keeping  with  tbe  Canons  of  Sthlcs  and  the 
high  standards  of  the  legal  profession;  and 
third,  that  tbe  Nation  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue giving  tbe  program  the  support  It  needs 
in  order  to  become  a  permanent  and  vital 
party  of  the  American  system  of  Justice." ' 

Hence,  the  President  had  fully  endorsed 
the  notl(Mi  of  a  non-profit  corporation,  and 
on  May  &  Rep.  QiUe  of  Minnesota  Introduced 
HR  816S.  Earlier,  and  on  March  19.  Senator 
Mondale    of    Minnesota    Introduced   similar 
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legislation.  Both  bill*  fell  within  the  gen- 
eral and  sensible  criteria  laid  down  by  the 
President. 

Structurally  the  major  components  of  both 
pieces  of  legislation  are  similar.*  Both  call 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  specifically  Sections  901- 
909,  inclusive.  Technically,  the  Mondale  BlU, 
S  1306.  would  add  new  sections,  910-913,  In- 
clusive; whereas  the  so-called  Qule  bill  would 
repeal  1222(a)(3)  of  tbe  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  Act  eliminating  responsibility  of  legal 
services  programs  which  are  funded  by  OBO 
through   Community  Action  Programs. 

Both  bills  caU  for  the  creation  of  a  non- 
profit, non-membership  corporation.  Incor- 
porated under  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act,'  which  would  b« 
autonomous  and  Independent  of  political 
control.  Additionally,  both  bills  provide  that 
attorneys  working  for  the  Corporation  under 
the  Act.  shall  be  Independent  to  carry  out 
their  professional  responsibility. '"  Both  bills 
seek,  generally,  to  Insulate  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors from  the  debilitating  stresses  and 
strains  of  partisan  politics.  It  is  apparent 
that  tbe  Congressional  oonsensus  supporting 
both  bills  recognizes  that  poUtlcs  should 
play  no  part  In  a  law  office. 

I  think  the  real  point  of  departure  between 
the  Qule  and  the  Mondale  bills  is  found,  ta 
a  very  general  sense.  In  the  way  both  legis- 
lators and  their  oo-sponsors  try  to  come  to 
gripe  with  the  problem  of  authorizing  the 
birth  of  an  entity  which  potentially  could, 
through  class  actions,  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  It.  Every  sensible  or  responsible  lawyer 
can  empathize  with  this  sort  of  Congressional 
dllMnma. 

Tbe  first  major  variance  between  Mondale 
and  Qule  Is  In  tbe  composition  of  tbe  Board 
of  Directors.  Under  tbe  Mondale  bill,  the 
Bocu'd  would  be  comixised  of  nineteen  mem- 
bers, five  of  which  would  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  the  publlc-at-large,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
one  would  be  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court. i^  Seven  Board  mem- 
bers would  come  from  legal  organizations  by 
virtue  of  their  holding  the  following  offices: 
the  president  and  president-elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Association;  the  president  of 
tbe  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  As- 
sociation; the  American  Association  of  Law 
Schools;  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation; and  the  National  Bar  Association." 
The  balance  of  tbe  Mondale  Board  would  be 
selected  by  the  Project  Attorneys  Advisory 
Council  and  the  Clients  Advisory  Council, 
both  to  be  appointed  under  enabling  legis- 
lation In  the  bUl.o 

TWO     DKnCIKNCIES 

From  a  lawyers  viewpoint,  there  are  two 
defidenoes  with  tbe  Mondale  Board,  once  the 
general  criteria  of  Independence  and  com- 
petence Is  accepted.  To  require  legislatively, 
the  Chief  Justice  to  appoint  a  Board  mem- 
ber, would  be  to  requlra  him  to  perform  a 
non-Judicial  act  or  function  which  may  be 
well  outside  the  scope  of  his  Constltutton&I 
power."  Secondly,  I  think  that  to  permit 
three  representatives  to  sit  on  the  Board  who 
are  selected  by  the  Project  Attorneys  Coun- 
cil is  to  Invite  potential  conflicts  of  interest, 
assuming  the  Project  Attorneys  Council  ap- 
points project  attorneys  to  the  Board,  who. 
In  turn,  administer  programs  or  work  funded 
by  the  Corporation.  This  latter  problem  could 
be  corrected,  if  the  bill  provided  th^^  no 
Project  Attorneys  CounoD  designee  was  eligi- 
ble to  become  a  Board  member  while  em- 
ployed by  a  grantee  of  the  Corporation. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  Qule  blQ, 
all  eleven  members  are  to  be  appointed  to 
the  Board  by  the  President.  A  majority  of  the 
appointees  would  be  members  of  the  Bar  at 
the  Court  of  a  highest  Jurisdiction  and  no 
more  than  six  would  be  appointed  ttoxn  one 
political  party.x  The  Qule  bUl  does  not  aet 
down  guidelines  for  a  required  profile  at 
prospective  Board  members.  Again,  accept- 
ing the  criteria  of  Independence  and  com- 
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petence,  I  think  It  may  be  expecting  too  much 
of  any  President  to  appoint  truly  Ind^MOdant 
individuals  as  Boanl  members  of  a  national 
law  office.  A  Chief  Executive  of  lesser  statuve 
or  without  legal  training  might  resort  to  pa- 
tronage, instead  of  merit  and  thereby  frus- 
trate what  could  promise  to  be  a  new  era 
in  the  administration  of  Justice. 

With  respect  to  the  second  variance,  crim- 
inal representation,  the  Mondale  bill  Is  silent; 
whereas,  the  Qiile  bill  specifically  provides 
"no  funds  made  available  by  tbe  corpora- 
tion . . .  may  be  used  (1)  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices with  respect  to  any  criminal  proceedings 
(Including  any  extraordinary  writs,  such  as 
habeas  corpus  and  coram  nobis  designed  to 
challenge  a  criminal  proceeding)."'* 

This  passage  can  present  an  ethical  prob- 
lem. Under  EC  2-31.  an  attorney  Is  obligated 
to  complete  legal  work  tindertaken  for  a  cli- 
ent.'' Tet,  criminal  cases  may  arise  from  the 
same  facts  and  Issues  underlying  a  civil  action 
and  the  client's  best  Interests  oould  well  re- 
quire representation  by  one  attorney  in  all 
proceedings.  Professionally,  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, If  not  impossible,  to  explain  to  a  wel- 
fare client  why  the  attorney  representing 
him  in  civil  matters  must  abandon  him  at 
tbe  Jallhouse  door,  merely  beoauae  cilinliutl 
charges  have  arisen  out  of  a  welfare  matter, 
m  the  context  of  a  welfare  indictment. 

This  ethical  problem  oould  be  avoided  by 
specifying  that  priority  be  given  to  civil  mat- 
ters, but  that  the  Board  be  allowed  fiexibllity 
in  criminal  matters,  consistent  with  the  Can- 
ons of  Ethics  and  Ethical  Considerations  of 
the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  of 
the  ABA. 

With  respect  to  the  third  major  difference, 
tbe  Mondale  BlU  Is  pretty  much  silent  about 
restraints  upon  representing  clients  before 
legislative  bodies  and  upon  activities  and 
client  representation  which  bave  political 
import.  The  only  reference  found  In  8  1306, 
Is  in  S  907(a)  which  speolflta  that  tbe  "Cor- 
poration may  not  contribute  to  or  support 
any  political  party  or  candidate  for  elective 
office."  Surely,  this  Is  a  broad  and  under- 
standable limitation. 

The  Qule  bUl,  on  the  other  hand,  carefully 
prescribes  activities  of  attorneys  funded 
through  the  Corporation  from  undertaking 
legislative  advocacy  and  political  activities 
on  their  own  time. 

Section  905(a)(6)  of  tbe  Qule  bill  pro- 
vides that  legal  services  attorneys  refrain 
from  all  representation  in  the  Influencing  or 
defeating  the  passage  of  any  legislation,  un- 
less asked  by  the  respective  legislative  body. 

As  both  the  President  and  the  Qule  bill  af- 
firm. It  Is  tbe  piupose  of  legal  services  pro- 
grams to  provide  to  the  poor  that  access  to 
the  legal  Institutions  of  this  country  which 
men  with  means  may  purchase.'*  "The  law 
providing  legal  services  to  the  poor  clearly 
conceives  that  poverty  lawyers  have  all  the 
rights  and  responslbUltlas,  as  well  as  the 
duties  and  obligations  imposed  by  the  Coda 
of  Professional  Responsibility  on  aU  attor- 
neys. 

Those  Ethical  Considerations  set  forth  In 
the  Code  hold  that  "each  member  of  our  so- 
ciety l3  entitled  to  seek  any  lawful  objective 
through  legally  permissible  means  ...">*  and 
admonish  attorneys  to  "participate  in  pro- 
posing and  supporting  legislation  and  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  system."  *•  Purtber- 
more,  EC  &-2  states,  "...  If  a  lawyer  believes 
that  the  existence  or  absence  of  a  rule  of  law, 
substantive  or  procedural,  causes  or  contrib- 
utes to  an  unjust  result,  he  should  en- 
deavor by  lawful  means  to  obtain  appropri- 
ate changes  in  the  law." "  Bffectlve  access 
to  the  entire  legal  system  must  Include  the 
ability  to  Influence  legislation  through  ad- 
vocacy. In  the  past,  legislative  advocacy  by 
legal  service  attorneys  has  been  responsible 
for  beneficial  revisions  for  the  disaffected  in 
the  areas  of  housing,  education,  employment. 
welfare,  health  and  consumer  law."  From  my 
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Frankfurtlan  viewpoint,  legislative  advocacy 
and  legislative  change  Is  dearly  preferable  to 
juridical  legislation.  Our  courts  are  sufficient- 
ly Jammed. 

Tbe  contention  that  tbe  expenditure  of 
public  funds  for  legislative  advocacy  la  Im- 
proper does  not  make  much  sense.  It  has 
been  an  blstorloaaiy  accepted  activity  for 
governmental  entities,  and  publicly  fund- 
ed legislative  advocacy  for  the  poor  can  be  no 
less  proper.**  What  is  good  for  the  goose 
must  be  good  for  the  gander. 

Purthermc»e,  the  n.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
consistently  held  that  educational  and  lob- 
bying activities,  as  well  as  litigation,  fall 
within  the  ambit  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  association,  protected  by  the  First  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments.*' 

Section  906(a)(7)  of  the  Qule  bill  pro- 
vides tbat  full-time  attorneys  employed  by 
legal  services  programs  refrain  from  "any 
partisan  political  activity  associated  with 
a  candidate  for  a  puUlc  or  party  office  or 
an  Issue  specifically  identified  with  a  na- 
tional or  state  political  party."*  These  re- 
strictions on  both  the  company  time  and 
private  time  of  the  attorneys  in  the  program 
would  go  much  furth«-  than  the  consti- 
tution  restrictions   of   the   Hatch   act.** 

Furthermore,  the  language  of  the  bill  for- 
bidding association  by  an  attorney,  on  legal 
services  time,  with  a  candidate  for  office  or 
issu«  identified  tcith  a  political  party,  rupra, 
is  so  sweeping  as  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tional proscription  against  vagueness  and 
overbreadth.  (See  Thomhill  v.  State  of  Ala- 
bama (1940)  310  U.S.  88,  60  S.Ct.  736.) 
Tet,  this  type  of  action,  which  would  be 
perfectly  proper.  Indeed  ethically  mandated 
to  a  private  practitioner,  would  result  in 
disciplinary  action  if  done  by  a  legal  serv- 
ices attorney.*' 

Moreover,  one  does  not  have  to  be  cre- 
ative to  conceive  of  a  governor  ^^oae  ox 
was  gored,  deliberately  making  an  issue  "po- 
litical," and  thereby  quashing  redress  of 
claims  of  the  poor.  Oolng  one  step  further, 
legal  services  lawyers  would  be  precluded 
from  acquainting  and  advising  persons  of 
their  legal  rights  to  commence  or  further 
prosecute  a  suit,  if  the  Issue  were  "Identi- 
fied" with  a  political  party.  This,  of  course, 
clearly,  runs  counter  to  NAAOP  v.  Button.- 
the  entire  Code  of  Professional  Responsibil- 
ity and  President  Nixon's  mandate.** 

Section  904(b)(3)  of  tbe  Qule  blU,  which 
would  empower  tbe  CcMporation  to  "rep- 
resent the  collective  interests  of  the  eligible 
clients  .  .  .  before  agendas  with  a  view  to 
identifying  and  resolving  Issues  which  might 
otherwise  result  In  multiple  litigation  arising 
out  of  the  administration  of  the  ag;encles' 
programs."  Introduoes  a  aerioua  conflict  of 
interest  between  the  Corporation's  presumed 
mission  of  promoting  legal  advocacy  on  be- 
half of  the  poor  and  a  new  role  as  negotiator 
or  intervenor  before  federal  agencies  to  head 
off  or  preclude  "multiple  litigation."  The 
vagaries  of  this  passage  are  Inmiense,  and 
suggest  a  governmental  defense  of  lack  of 
ripeness  or  estoppel.  Further,  the  section 
could  create  a  serious  problem.  In  terms  of 
meeting  statute  of  limitation  commitments 
and  the  timely  exercise  of  rights  of  appeal. 

Finally,  Section  904(b)(3),  supra,  raises 
the  distinct  possibility  of  confilct  of  interest 
between  Corporation  and  grantee.  A  corpora- 
tion which  has  an  operational  mission  to  stop 
litigation  by  "Identifying  and  resolving  Is- 
sues which  might  otherwise  result  in  mul- 
tiple litigation  arising  out  of  the  administra- 
tion of  tbe  agencies*  programs.  .  .  ."  might 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  grantees  with  respect 
to  bringing  required  lltlgatlon.*o  The  Cor- 
poration should  not  be  placed  In  such  a 
posture  that  it  must  choose  between  pur- 
suing the  Joint  and  conflicting  objectives 
of  promoting  complete  and  effective  legal 
advocacy  as  well  as  beading  off  multiple  liti- 
gation. 

ETHICAL   nOVLMMB 

Even  more  serious  ethical  problems  are 
raised  by  another  iMX>vlsion  In  the  Qule  pro- 


posal. SecUon  906(a)  (8),  which  directs  the 
Corporation  to  establish  "a  system  for  review 
of  appeals  ...  to  prevent  the  taking  of 
frivolous  and  duplicative  appeals."  The  inser- 
tion of  a  reviewing  authority  between  the 
attorney  and  his  client  with  respect  to  the 
vital  decision  of  whether  an  appeal  shoxild  be 
filed  constitutes  Just  tbat  sort  of  "erosion" 
of  the  lawyer's  Independent  professional 
Judgment  which  Is  condemned  in  the  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility.*'  Disciplinary 
Rule  6-1 07(b)  insists  that  a  lawyer  "shall  not 
permit  a  person  who  .  .  .  pays  him  to  render 
legal  services  for  another  to  direct  or  regulate 
his  professional  Judgment  in  rendering  such 
services"  and  the  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility 6-24  requires  that  a  "lawyer 
shall  not  accept  employment  from  ...  a  legal 
aid  organization  .  .  .  unless  the  board'  sets 
only  broad  policies  and  there  Is  no  Interfer- 
ence in  the  relationship  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
Individual  client  he  serves."  **  The  system  of 
review  specified  In  the  Qule  bUl  denies  a 
legal  services  client  the  right  guaranteed  to 
him  under  the  Code  "to  make  decisions" 
which  "are  binding  on  his  lawyer."  «*  More- 
over, submission  of  this  kind  of  fragile  Issue 
to  a  reviewing  body  almost  necessarily  will 
require  the  attorney  to  reveal  privileged  In- 
formation to  third  parties  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  Code.** 

The  success,  Independence  and  profes- 
sional accountability  of  the  Corporation  and 
its  programs  hinge  ultimately,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, on  the  delicate  attorney-client  rela- 
tionship, the  bushed  disdosures  by  a  client 
about  a  possible  claim  or  defense,  tbe  un- 
fettered ability  of  a  lawyer  to  determine 
whether  the  dlent  has  a  triable  Isstie  of  fact 
or  law,  and  the  power  to  select  the  forum. 
This  really  Is  the  ultimate  test  and  anything 
that  detracts  from  it  should  be  culled  out  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Furthermore.  I  can  see  a  real  risk  down 
the  road  In  the  development  of  a  "Poverty 
Establishment."  *■  Funding,  hiring  and  firing, 
I  should  think  must  be  based  upon  profes- 
sionalism and  an  analytical  and  low-key 
evaluation  of  the  needs  and  dalm  patterns 
In  a  particular  locale,  and  not  upon  political 
pressures  to  fund  programs  or  hire  personnel. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  important.  It 
seems  to  me  that  both  the  Qule  and  Mon- 
dale bills  miss  a  fundamental  opportunity. 
Neither  bill,  In  a  public-policy  pronounce- 
ment, declares  by  legislation  a  right  lor  each 
citizen  to  have  oounsel  in  civil  proceedings.** 
Considering,  in  our  times,  the  nature  of  ad- 
versary proceedings,  the  considerable  forces 
that  can  be  mustered  by  the  well-bankrolled 
dlent,  including  a  governmental  entity  and 
the  Inherent  complexity  of  legal  proceedings, 
a  bill  creating  a  natk»ial  legal  services  cor- 
poration requires  this  sort  of  oommitment. 
if  our  profession  and  Congress  are  to  face 
squarely  their  obligations  In  tbe  equal  ad- 
ministration of  juatloe. 

Consider  Deuteronomy's  charge  to  judges 
embodied  in  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics 
of  the  American  Bar  Aswoolatton.*' 

"And  I  (diarge  you  Judges  at  that  time, 
aaylDg  .  .  . 

Te  shall  not  respect  persona  In  Judgment; 
but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of 
man;  .  .  ." 

When  this  charge  Is  read  together  with 
Canon  1  and  EC  1-1.  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility,  which  provides,  "A  bckslc  tenet 
of  the  professional  reeponslbllty  of  lawyers 
is  that  every  person  in  our  sodety  should 
have  ready  access  to  the  Independent  profes- 
sional services  of  a  lawyer  of  integrity  and 
competence  .  .  ."  surely  It  follows  then  that 
oongrasBlODal  policy  should  give,  legislatively, 
a  funded  right  to  counsel  to  each  dtlsen 
ooDslatent  with  our  professional  reGponsibiU- 
ties. 

Th9  notion  of  a  constitutional,  as  opposed 
to  a  legislative,  right  to  counsel  in  dvil  cases, 
has  been  put  forward  by  aome  persuasive 
lang\iage  In  mntia  and  In  aome  recent  artl- 
cles.ii 
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Consider  Tniax  t.  Corriffon  (IMl)  357  US 
313.  43  S.Ct.  134,  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
stated    (page*  334-336) : 

"...  all  persons  should  be  equally  entitled 
to  pursue  their  happiness  and  acquire  and 
enjoy  property:  that  they  should  have  like 
access  to  the  courts  of  the  country  for  the 
protection  of  their  persons  and  property,  the 
prevention  and  redress  of  v>rongs,  and  the 
enforcement  of  contracts:  that  no  impedi- 
ment should  be  interposed  to  the  pursuits  of 
any  one  except  as  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
suits by  others  under  like  circumstances; 
that  no  greater  burdens  should  be  laid  upon 
one  than  are  laid  upon  others  In  the  same 
ealUng  and  condition  .  .  ."  (Italics  added). 

More  recently.  In  Williams  v.  Shaeffer 
(1967)  386  UJ3.  1037.  87  S.Ct.  773.  Justice 
WllUam  O.  Douglas,  in  a  dissenting  opinion 
stated    (p.    1039)  : 

"We  have  recognized  that  the  promise  of 
equal  justice  for  all  would  be  an  empty 
phrase  for  the  poor,  if  the  ability  to  obtain 
judicial  relief  were  made  to  turn  on  the 
length  of  a  person's  purse.  It  is  true  that 
these  cases  have  dealt  with  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  not  limited 
to  criminal  prosecutions.  Its  protections  ex- 
tend as  well  to  civil  matters."  (Italics  added) 

Jerome  J.  Shestak  probably  puts  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  counsel  theory  the  best, 
when  he  states." 

"History  tells  us  that  a  nation's  progress 
to  social  Jvistice  is  often  painful:  it  is  pain- 
ful today.  Part  of  our  progress  must  be  the 
realization  that  access  to  legal  services  must 
be  more  than  an  expectation:  it  must  be  a 
right.  Learned  Hand  once  observed  that  if 
democracy  is  to  survive,  it  must  observe  one 
principal  commandmant;  Thou  Shalt  Not 
Ration  Justice.  That  commandment  is  what 
the  right  to  legal  services  is  all  about." 
(Italics  added) 

For  those  in  our  profession  who  think 
either  tb«  leglsIatlTe  right  or  constitutional 
right  to  counsel  approach  accelerate  the 
evolutionary  cycle  a  bit  too  much,  this  state- 
ment from  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Cause  and  Prevention  of  Violence  in  its 
progress  repeat  In  January,  1969,  should  pro- 
vide food  for  thought : 

"Making  legal  services  widely  available  to 
the  poor  can  in  fact  be  an  important  part  of 
the  strategy  of  public  order,  for  if  the  dis- 
advantaged have  little  or  no  affirmative  access 
to  the  courts,  they  may  resort  to  other,  more 
violent  solutions  of  their  problems." 

The  real  key.  It  seems  to  me,  is  not  so  much 
the  particular  philosophical  bent  of  each  of 
us  who  practices  law,  but  rather  for  each  of 
us,  after  recognizing  the  need  for  counsel 
for  the  IndlgeDt.  to  participate  as  beet  we 
eaa  in  the  ewigresslonal  debate  and  di- 
alogue, to  the  end  that  a  national  legal 
servioes  ctxporatlon  and  the  programs  im- 
pisooented  under  It,  will  be  independent  and 
free  from  polltlas.  and  that  the  availability, 
quality,  and  ootnpetenoe  of  counsel  will  no 
longer  be  related  to  the  slee  of  a  fee.  The 
practice  of  law,  when  all  is  said  and  dona 
U  quite  a  reward  in  itself. 

roomoTKS 

'  On  March  19.  1971,  S  1306  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Mondale.  for  himself  and  for  Sen- 
ators Brooke,  Cranston,  Jackson,  Taft,  An- 
derson. Bayh.  Harris,  Hart,  Hughes,  Humph- 
rey. Inouye.  Msgnuson,  McOee.  McOovem. 
Moss,  Muskle,  Ntison.  Pearson.  Stevenson 
and  Tunney.  On  March  18,  1971,  Representa- 
tive Bieeds  snd  Steiger.  together  with  33 
other  Representatives  introduced  the  same 
isgislatloo  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
HB  816S  was  Introduced  in  the  fTmM«i  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Rep.  Qtils  together  with  Reps. 
Ford.  Erlenbom,  Dellenback  and  Potr  on  be- 
half of  the  Administration  on  May  6.  1071. 

'  Goldberg  v.  Kelly  ( 1970)  397  VA.  264,  00 
sot.  1011,  (baulnc  la  now  required  before 
tsrmlnartng  w«Ukre  bsceflts  of  poor) :  Broten 
r.  SouthaU  Realty   {IMS)    337  AJSd  834    (if 


there  are  TlotoUona  at  houBtng  code,  the  Tvot- 
al  oootract  is  Illegal  and  owner  cannot  now 
collect  rent):  Edwards  v.  Habib  (D.C.  Clr. 
1968)  397  F.ad  S87.  cert,  denied  808  V£.  1016, 
80  S.Ct.  618  (landlord  cannot  evict  tenants 
for  reporting  Tlototlcns  of  housing  code  to 
housing  authoritiss) .  From  some  recent  un- 
reported poverty  oases  in  Oallfomla,  see,  for 
example,  Blair  y.  Piteheaa  (1071)  ad  ClvU 
No.  86864,  Oallfomla  Supreme  Court,  (suit 
to  declare  unconstitutional  California's  claim 
and  deUvery  statute  empowering  sheriff  to 
repossess  property  without  hearing);  Amez- 
quita  V.  Cal-Roper  (1970)  Superior  Ootirt. 
Los  Angeles,  No.  971  714.  (Clsss  action  to 
enjoin  consumer  fraud  in  door-to-door  water 
softener  sales) ;  Davis  v.  Kenneth  Chevrolet 
(1970)  Superior  Court.  Los  Angeles,  No.  908 
821.  (suit  to  challenge  the  right  of  a  finance 
company  to  repossess  an  automobile  without 
notice  and  hearing);  Torres  v.  World  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  (1970)  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Court.  No,  974  183  (suit  to  Challenge  "late 
charge"  provisions  In  notes  secured  by  trust 
deeds  on  home  mortgages) ;  Ball  v.  Tobeler 
(1970)  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court.  No.  992 
182.  (suit  by  low  income  tenant  for  speedy 
repair  of  hazardous  apartments  and  to  per- 
mit withholding  of  rent  until  the  hazards 
are  corrected);  Luna  v.  Housing  Authority 
(1970)  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  No.  969 
668,  (suit  to  enjoin  Housing  Authority  from 
charging  welfare  recipients  higher  rents  than 
persons  not  on  welfare  and  etccount  for  and 
refund  past  overcharges);  Charles  v.  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Appeals  Board 
(1970)  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  No.  975 
842.  (suit  to  compel  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  against  the  Department  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  after  court  and 
referee  orders  holding  the  client  eligible). 

•For  a  comprehensive  analysis  see  "Cor- 
poration for  Legal  Services — a  Proposal."  a 
Report  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Rights  to  Legal 
Servioes,  Section  ot  Indlvldiial  Rights  and 
ResponalMlltles.  ABA,  January  8,  1971. 

*  Testimony  of  Edward  Wright,  President  of 
the  ABA,  on  May  11.  1971  before  the  Senate 
SubooDunlttee  on  Employment,  Manpower 
and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 

•Testimony  of  Edward  Wright,  President 
of  the  ABA,  on  May  11,  1971,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Knployment,  Man- 
power and  Pov«ty  of  the  Senate  Conunittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

•  Testimony  of  Jacob  D.  Fuchsberg.  former 
President  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  before  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the 
Senate  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and  Iilanpower 
on  May  11, 1971. 

'  Message  to  Congress.  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  Mays.  1971. 

*  S  1306  and  HR  8163. 

•  "District  of  Colimibla  Nonprofit  Corpora- 
tion Act."  30  D.C.A.  i  1001.  et  seq.  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

"Section  001  (4)  ins  1306  and  5  906(a)(1) 
of  HR  8163. 

"Section  904(a)  (1)  of  S  1306. 

•»  Section  904(a)  (3)  of  S  1306. 

"Section  904(a)  (3)  and  i  906  (a)  snd  (b) 
of  8  1306. 

"See.-  VrUted  Steel  Workers  v.  Vnited 
States  (1969)  361  U.S.  30.  43,  80  S.Ct.  1.  4; 
Ullman  v.  Vnited  States  (1966)  360  VS.  433. 
436.  434,  76  St.Ct.  497.  499  and  604,  rehearing 
denied  361  VS.  938.  76  S.Ct.  777;  t.C.C.  v 
Brimson  (1804)  184  VS.  447.  468-469.  14 
set.  1136  1130. 

"Section  903(a)  of  H.B.  8163. 

'•Section  906(b)    (1)  of  HB.  8163. 

"  Canon  3.  Ethical  Consideration  3-31  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility. 

"  See:  Message  to  Congress,  May  6,  1971, 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  I  901(a)  of 
H.R.  8163. 

"Canon  7,  EC  7-1,  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility. 

"Canon  8,  BC  8-1,  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility. 


n  Canon  8,  EC  8-3,  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility. 

■  See:  BaMch,  Pster  W.,  Reform  Through 
Legislative  Action:  The  Poor  and  The  Lam, 
13  St.  Louis  Law  Journal  373  (1968-1960). 
See  alto:  Pye  and  Cochran,  Legal  Aid — ^Pro- 
posal, 47  North  Oarollna  Law  Review  538 
(1060). 

■•Public  Agencies  Represented  by  Legis- 
lative Advooates,  as  reported  by  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislative  Representatloo, 
Dated  February  6,  1069,  Published,  Senate 
Journal,  February  6,  1969,  page  338,  Ala- 
meda, CoTuity  of;  California  Junior  Collegs 
Association;  County  Supervisors  Association 
of  California;  East  Bay  Mimlcipal  Utility 
District;  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District; 
Irrigation  Districts  Association  of  California; 
Los  Angeles,  caty  of;  Los  Angeles  County, 
Board  of  Suptervlsors;  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California;  Orange 
County,  Board  of  Supervisors;  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  ot  the  City  of  Sacramento;  The 
City  of  Sen  Diego;  San  Francisco  City  and 
County;  Santa  Clara  County,  Board  of  Su- 
pervlsois:  San  Diego  County,  Board  of  Su- 
pervlson;  Southeast  Recreation  and  Park 
DUtrlct;  City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe;  City  of 
Vernon;  City  of  Inglewood;  City  of  Seal 
Beach;  County  of  Sacramento;  and  League 
of  California  Cities. 

*'NAACP  V.  Button  (1963)  871  U.S.  416. 
83  S.Ct.  338,  0  L.Ed.2d  406;  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  v.  Virginia  ex  rel  Virginia 
State  Bar  (1064)  377  U.S.  1,  84  S.Ct.  1113,  13 
L.Ed.ad  80;  United  Mine  Workers  of  Am., 
Dist.  12  V.  Illinois  State  Bar  Assn.  (1067) 
389  U.S.  317,  88  S.Ct.  353,  19  L.Ed.3d  436.  See 
Also:  Hackin  v.  Arizona  (1967)  389  U.S  143, 
143-162,  88  S.Ct.  326,  19  L.Ed.2d  347  (Dou^as, 
J.,  dissenting);  Moore  v.  t;n<ted  States  (3d 
Clr.  1070)  432  F.3d  730. 

■Section  906  (a)  (7)  of  HB  8163. 

"The  Hatch  Act.  Title  6  U.S.C.A.  17324 
(Pub.L.  89-664,  Sept.  6,  1066,  80  8Ut.  625.) 

"Section  004(c)  (2)  of  HR  8163. 

"  See:  footnote  34.  supra. 

"Message  to  Congress,  May  5,  1971,  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon. 

"See  Generally:  Canon  7,  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility. 

»  See:  Canon  5,  EC  6-1,  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility;  Canon  5,  EC  6-31,  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility;  Canon  5,  EC  6- 
23,  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility. 

"Canon  6,  EC  6-34,  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  [context  added]. 

"See:  Canon  7.  BC  7-3,  Code  of  Profes- 
sional ResponsibUlty  and  Canon  7,  EC  7-4, 
Code  of  Prefesslonal  Responsibility. 

*•  See:  Canon  4.  EC  4-1,  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  and  Canon  4,  EC  4-2,  Code  of 
Professional  Responsibility. 

"i.e.:  The  National  Tenant's  Organization, 
The  Citizens  Advocate  Center  and  the  Na- 
tional Client's  Council. 

"A  real  problem  might  arise  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  if  a  right  to  counsel  in  civil 
proceedings  is  assured  only  to  the  poor,  un- 
less broad  and  flexible  criteria  for  eligibility 
standards,  in  which  income  is  only  one  ftkctor 
are  adopted. 

"  Shestack.  Jerome  J.,  'The  Right  to  Legal 
Services,"  The  Right  of  Americans:  What 
They  Are;  What  They  Should  Be  (Dorsen  sd., 
Pampheon,  1971) ;  The  Continuing  Expansion 
of  the  Right  to  Counsel";  Comment,  41  U. 
Colo.  LJl.  473  (1969); 

Cf.  Curran,  Barbara.  Unavailability  of  Lav- 
yer's  Services  for  Low  Income  Persons.  4  Val. 
UX..B.  306  (Sp  '69). 

"  Jerome  J.  Shestack,  a  practicing  lawyer  in 
Philadelphia,  is  immediate  past  Chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Section  of  In- 
dividual Rights  and  Responsibilities,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Legal  Servioes  Program  of  the  Office  ot 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association. 

■>  Shestack.  Jerome  J.,  The  Right  to  Legal 
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Services,"  The  Rights  of  Americans:  What 
They  Are;  What  They  Should  Be  (Dorsen  ed., 
Pampheon,  1971 )  at  page  136. 


NIKOLA  PETKOV— BULGARIAN 
HERO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  24th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Nikola  Petkov.  Mr.  Petkov  was  a  leader 
of  the  Bulgarian  National  Agrarian  Un- 
ion in  the  days  immediately  following 
World  War  U. 

His  father,  Dimiter  Petkov,  a  Prime 
Minister  of  Bulgaria,  was  assassinated  in 
1907.  And  his  brother  Petko  was  mur- 
dered in  1924.  Undeterred  by  these  trag- 
edies he  continued  his  education,  receiv- 
ing his  law  degree  in  Paris.  During  the 
Nazi  occupation  of  Bulgaria  he  was  an 
underground  leader  and  was  imprisoned 
several  times. 

After  the  war  Nikola  Petkov  and  three 
other  representatives  •  of  the  Bulgarian 
National  Agrarian  Union  formed  a  coa- 
lition government  with  Communists, 
Socialists,  and  other  political  groups.  In 
the  elections  of  1945  and  1946,  Mr.  Petkov 
contested  the  attempts  of  the  Commu- 
nists to  take  sole  control  of  the  Bulgarian 
Government. 

For  this  he  was  denoimced  as  a  so- 
called  agent  of  Anglo-American  capital- 
ism. Arrested,  tried,  and  convicted,  he 
was  executed  early  in  the  morning  of 
September  23, 1947. 

His  death  was  a  loss  to  Bulgaria  and 
the  free  world.  Yet  his  memory  has  not 
died.  He  is  remembered  as  an  advocate 
of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, and  is  an  inspiration  to  many 
people. 

SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  loss 
of  Winston  L.  Prouty  Is  a  blow  from 
which  the  Senate  will  not  soon  recover. 
It  is  a  dual  loss — that  of  both  a  Senator 
of  consequence  and  of  a  man  of  personal 
brilliance  and  conviction. 

Too  few  persons  are  given  the  privilege 
of  favorably  affecting  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  others,  but  Winston  Prouty  was 
not  only  given  that  privilege;  he  re- 
spected it  and  used  it  wisely.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  he  played  a 
major  part  In  forging  legislation  that 
has  vastly  expanded  Federal  support  for 
education.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Commerce  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Aging,  he  was  ever  in  the  struggle 
for  human  rights  and  dignity.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
1950  to  1958,  and  as  a  Senator  from 
1959  until  his  death,  he  was  constantly 
at  work  in  the  attempt  to  expand  social 
security  to  cover  those  who  had  not  yet 
met  minimum  participation  requirements 
during  their  working  years. 

A  man  of  independent  spirit,  he  did 
and  spoke  as  he  thought  was  right  and 
best  for  his  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  deeply 
sorry  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us. 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  RESOLU- 
TIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
SeiDtember  21,  in  a  letter  to  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mxkx  Maxstzdj).  I 
urged  that  the  Soiate  Democratlo 
caucus  endorse  prcmipt^  &  positive  and 
equitable  economic  ix>llcy  that  will  stim- 
ulate economic  recovery  and  enable  the 
Nation  to  move  ahead  on  pressing  do- 
mestic needs. 

I  submitted  a  12 -point  resolution  to 
Senator  MAMsnxi.o.  urging  that  the  posi- 
tions be  Included  in  the  recommraida- 
tlons  of  the  Democratic  policy  commit- 
tee and  adopted  by  the  caucus. 
My  resolution  prop>osed: 
Development  of  a  nationtd  economic 
policy  with  the  cooperation  and  ad- 
vanced consultation  of  labor,  business, 
agriculture,  consumers,  government  and 
the  general  public. 

Legrislatlon  to  immediately  produce  Job 
opportunities. 

The  speeding  up  and  making  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1971,  of  personal 
income  tax  exemptions  scheduled  for 
January  of  1972  and  1973. 

Delay  of  the  social  security  tax  in- 
crease scheduled  for  January    1972. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  standard 
Federal  income  tax  deduction  for  low- 
income  persons. 

Consideration  of  a  range  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  corporate  taxes. 

An  increase  in  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits  by  at  least  10  percent. 

Extension  of  imemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  for  those  unemployed  who 
have  exhausted  eligibility. 

Welfare  reform  legislation  with  the 
original  effective  date  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

Prompt  action  on  financial  aid  to  cities 
and  States. 

Legislation  to  aid  the  development  and 
revitalization  of  rural  America. 

Authority  in  any  statutory  provisions 
for  a  Wage.  Price,  and  Profits  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  for  regulation  over  dividends, 
profits  and  interest  rates  as  well  as  wages, 
prices  and  rents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  resolution  and  my  letter  to  the 
majority  leader  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  priated  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 

SEPTKMBn  31.   1971. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfielo. 
Majority  Leader, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Miks:  In  reference  to  my  letter  of 
August  36.  in  which  I  requested  a  meeting 
of  the  Senate  Democratic  Conference  so  that 
we  may  constructively  consider  and  evalu- 
ate the  economic  proposals  of  the  President, 
I  am  enclosing  for  the  consideration  of  the 
IV>llcy  Committee  a  draft  resolution. 

I  urge  that  these  positions  be  included  In 
the  recommendations  of  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee to  the  Conference. 

I  am  certain  that  there  wlU  be  other  pro- 
posals mads;   however,  I  want  you  to  have 
my  thoughts  on  prc^>oeeas  that  the  Confer- 
ence oould  adopt. 
Sincerely, 

HUUBT   H.   HUUPHUT. 


RxsoLunoMS  PBoroaiD  bt  Sxmatob 
Httufhixt 

Whereas  the  Democratlo  Majority  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  wtfeomes  the 
too  long  delayed  Initiative  of  the  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  domestic  economic  policy 
and  herein  confirms  Its  intention  to  act  with 
dispatch  on  a  positive  economic  program  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  segments  of  our  popuJa- 
tion:  and 

Whereas  national  economic  policy  must 
both  stimulate  economic  recovery  in  an 
equitable  manner  and  allow  the  United  States 
to  meet  its  pressing  domestic  needs; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Caucus 
of  the  Senate  Democrats  believes  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  In  the  public  IntM-est : 

1.  That  national  economic  policy  must  be 
developed  with  the  cooperation  and  advanced 
consultation  of  labor,  business,  agriculture, 
consumers,  professions,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. We  urge  the  President  to  see  that  mean- 
ingful consultation  oocxirs. 

3.  That  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Oommlttee,  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  should  report  leg^ation  to  the 
Senate  directed  towards  manpower  develop- 
ment and  Job  creation.  Such  legislation  could 
be  public  service  employment,  housing  con- 
struction stimulus  or  other  programs  that 
immediately  produce  Job  opportunities. 

3.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  report 
to  the  Senate  legislation  which  wUl  speed  up 
and  make  retroactive  to  January  1,  1971.  tax 
exemptions  scheduled  for  January  1972  and 
1973. 

4.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
report  to  the  Senate  legislation  which  will 
drtay  the  projected  Social  Security  tax  in- 
crease scheduled  for  January,  1973. 

5.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  report 
to  the  Senate  legislation  which  will  Increase 
the  minimum  standard  deduction  for  low 
income  persons. 

6.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  con- 
sider all  alternative  forms  of  corporate  taxes 
including  Investment  credit,  removal  of  the 
accelerated  depreciation,  excess  profits  tax. 
alternative  uses  for  the  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles- and  other  proposals  that  will  stimu- 
late Immediate  job  opportunities. 

7.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  report 
to  the  Senate  this  session  legislation  that  will 
Increase  the  Social  Security  retirement  bene- 
fits by  at  least  10  percent. 

8.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  report 
to  the  Senate  legislation  that  wlU  extend 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  for 
those  unemployed  who  have  exhausted 
eUglblUty. 

9.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  report 
to  the  Senate  this  session  welfare  reform 
legislation  with  the  original  effective  dste 
as  initiated  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  The  President's  recom- 
mendation for  a  delay  in  the  effective  date  of 
welfare  reform  is  rejected  by  the  Caucus. 
The  request  for  a  delay  In  the  effective  date 
should  not  be  used  as  an  exc\ise  for  delaying 
this  long  promised  and  badly  needed  reform. 

10.  That  the  appn^rlate  Senate  Com- 
mittees will  act  promptly  on  financial  aid 
to  our  cities  and  states  considering  among 
other  proposals  emergency  aid  to  those  cities 
that  have  lost  revenue  through  excessive  un- 
employment. The  appropriate  Senate  Com- 
mitteee  are  requested  to  review  again  legis- 
lation that  would  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  cities  and  states,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  urged  to  pass  some  form 
of  financial  asslstcmce  to  theee  states  and 
cities. 

11.  ThtX  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Subcommittee  on  Rural  Development  report 
legislation  to  the  Senate  that  will  aid  in 
the  development  and  revitalization  of  Rural 
America. 

13.  That  the  Senate  Oommlttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  report  suoh 
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legislation  as  m»y  be  aeceaaary  to  make  cer- 
tain that  any  future  statutory  provlBlons  for 
a  Wage,  Price,  and  Profits  StabUlzatlon  Board 
are  fair  and  equitable  by  Including  authority 
for  regulations  over  dividends,  profits,  and 
interest  rates  as  well  as  wages,  prices,  and 
rents. 


PROJECT  CANNIKIN  CAN  CAUSE 
QUAKES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  environmental  hazards  of 
this  year  is  the  planned  atomic  detona- 
tion on  Amchltka  Island,  knovm  as  Proj- 
ect Cannikin.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, In  trying  to  defend  this  project, 
has  attempted  to  minimize  the  possibility 
that  this  explosion  will  trigger  a  severe 
earthquate.  Yet  careful  reading  of  AEC 
statements  will  show  that  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility of  Cannikin  causing  an  earth- 
quake. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  September  15, 
the  AEC  stated  that  CEinnikin  would  not 
cause  a  large  earthquake  unless  one  wu 
imminent.  Yet  in  their  final  environ- 
mental statement  the  AEC  stated  that  in 
this  century  there  has  been  an  earth- 
quake of  the  magnitude  of  7  or  greater 
on  the  Richter  scale  every  5  or  10  years 
and  there  have  been  10  times  as  many 
earthquakes  of  the  magnitude  of  6  in 
the  same  period.  Thus  in  tmy  given 
2-week  period  there  is  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  that  a  severe  earthquake  will 
occur  at  Amchltka.  Taking  the  entire 
Aleutian  Island  chain  into  consideration, 
the  probability  rises  to  1  in  20. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  a  higher  probability  than  proponents 
of  this  project  would  have  us  believe.  In 
light  of  this  information  President  Nixon 
should  use  his  authority  to  cancel  Project 
Cannikin. 


TO  ESTABLISH  EQUAL  JUSTICE 
AND  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  the  ad- 
ministration's performance  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights  has  been  hesitant  and  inade- 
quate. 

Recently,  I  called  attention  to  these 
shortcomings  and  urged  a  more  vigorous 
approach  in  a  number  of  areas.  I  spelled 
out  my  concerns  In  a  statement  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Equal  Justice  and  Oppobtunitt — Senator 
hubkbt  h.  humfhkit 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  demon- 
strated a  basic  absence  of  policy  toward  es- 
tablishing equal  Justice  and  opportunity  for 
all  Americans.  It  has  faUed  to  move  forward 
and  vigorously  enforce  the  civil  rights  laws 
that  are  already  on  the  statute  books.  Most 
regrettable  of  all,  the  President  personally 
has  failed  to  provide  moral  leadership  and 
education  on  behalf  of  equal  Justice.  When 
the  Presidency  falls  to  lead  this  struggle, 
America's  conscience  and  resolve  falter. 

As  one  who  was  deeply  involved  In  the 
struggle  to  enact  our  civil  rights  laws  and 
to  promote  public  support  for  equal  Justice, 
I  have  been  profoundly  disturbed  by  t.hi« 
failure  to  provide  national  leadership. 

JOBS    AND    XlfOOMX 

civil  rights  are  meaningless  without  equal 
economic  and  Job  opportunity  rights. 


I  am  an  original  q>onsor  of  major  legisla- 
tion, recently  Introduced  In  the  Senate,  to 
strengthen  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  by  giving  It  the  cease-and- 
desist  enforcement  powers  that  are  essential 
to  Its  work  In  ending  discrimination  In  Job 
hiring,  advancement,  and  basic  labor  rights. 
The  Administration  has  opposed  this  reform 
to  give  teeth  to  the  EJI.O.C,  preferring  to 
f<dlow  a  circuitous  and  delayed  route  to  end- 
ing emidoyment  discrimination. 

In  fighting  this  slow  path  to  economic 
Justice,  I  also  recently  argued  for  an  increase 
In  EEOC  operational  funds,  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  on  the  basis  of  statis- 
tics showing  a  25,000  case  backlog  and  a 
waiting  period  of  up  to  2  years  for  final  dis- 
position   of    a    discrimination    complaint. 

In  addition  to  strongly  supporting  ex- 
panded Federal  efforts  to  eliminate  employ- 
ment discrimination  In  the  private  sector,  I 
have  called  upon  the  administration  to  estab- 
lish forward-moving  policies  on  equal  op- 
portunities in  public  service  Jobs,  particularly 
through  opening  the  higher  ClvU  Service 
grades  to  qualified  minority-group  employees. 

The  bill  I  have  sponsored  to  strengthen 
the  E.E.O.C.  also  would  extend  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  vitally  Important  Federal  agency 
to  Include  Government  employee  com- 
plaints. 

I  firmly  believe  that  with  respect  to  both 
private  business  and  government  at  all 
levels,  there  should  be  definite  plans  to  end 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  national 
origin,  sex.  or  religion  In  obtaining  not  only 
entry-level  Jobs,  but  also  higher-level  posi- 
tions on  the  basis  of  acqvUred  skills  and 
capability. 

There  should  also  be  a  substantial  expan- 
sion and  improvement  In  Federal  financial 
and  technical  assistance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  minority  enterprises  and  community 
development  corporations. 

The  goal  of  these  Federal  efforts  should 
be  the  achievement  of  effective  participation 
in  the  economic  mainstream  of  America  and 
the  development  of  extensive  self-help  pro- 
grams, by  those  who  have  traditionally  been 
isolated  by  economic  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

Right  now,  we  should  greatly  Increase  Fed- 
eral funding  to  enable  minority  entrepeneurs 
to  obtain  loans  at  the  full  level  of  need.  The 
record  ts  clear  that  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  business  failures   is   undercapitalization. 

I  believe  there  should  also  be  established 
an  advisory  committee,  both  at  the  federal 
and  at  state  and  local  levels,  of  competent 
people  In  the  field  of  business  management, 
who  can  work  with  and  continuously  advise 
a  new  enterpriser.  And  we  should  build  upon 
present  business  executive  volunteer  pro- 
grams connected  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  by  creating  a  permanent  and 
expanded  service  that  assigns  a  business 
consultant  to  each  minority  enterprise  loan 
to  provide  first-hand  management  assistance. 
For  years,  such  aa^tance  has  been  provided 
to  our  farmers  through  county  agents  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

However,  the  present  emergency  confront- 
ing blacks  as  well  as  the  Spanish-speaking. 
Indian,  and  other  minority  groups  is  the  ab- 
sence of  Job  opportunities.  Massive  unem- 
ployment, rangflng  as  high  as  60  percent, 
exists  In  inner -city  areas.  A  special  study  last 
March  calculated  the  unemployment  rate  for 
black  youth  in  poverty  ar^as  at  41.2  percent. 

These  facts  constitute  a  crisis  which  must 
be  met  without  delay.  We  must  totally  reor- 
ganize and  greatly  expand  federally  financed 
manpower  programs  to  create  real  Job  op- 
portunities, rather  than  continue  with  train- 
ing which  Is  unrelated  to  labor  market  needs. 
Nor  can  we  continue  with  Job  training  pro- 
grams that  only  offer  leas  than  a  half  mil- 
lion Jobs  over  the  same  period  that  nation- 
wide unemployment  has  more  than  dou- 
bled to  6.S  million. 

We  must  move  Immediately  to  create  new 
labor  markets  for  unemployed  Americans  and 
provide  emergency  assistance  to  their  fami- 


lies. The  role  of  government  Is  cruelal  hew. 
That  is  why  I  denounoed  the  President's  veto 
of  legislation  enacted  to  accelerate  publte 
works  programs  across  the  Nation — provid- 
ing faculties  desperately  needed  by  our  towns 
and  cities  and  offering  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  job  opportunities.  That  is 
why  I  have  urged  the  Administration  to  Im- 
plement immediately  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act,  providing  over  300.000  public 
service  Jobs  of  great  importance  to  our  com- 
munities. And  to  meet  such  emergency  needs, 
I  have  also  been  pressing  for  favorable  Con- 
gressional action  on  my  bill  to  extend  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  with  full 
Federal  financing. 

THB    aiOHT   TO    VOTE 

We  have  seen  the  Justice  Department  sway 
back  and  forth  In  hesitating  to  exercise  Its 
clear  responsibilities  under  the  1BS6  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  assure  that  new  State  election 
laws  and  voter  registration  requirements  do 
not  result  In  a  result  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion practices. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Attorney  General 
to  exercise  his  clear  responsibility  under  the 
law  to  aot  on  these  State  changes  without 
delay. 

But  I  also  believe  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  much  more  to  protect  every  citizen's 
right  to  vote.  A  government  that  can  find 
people  to  tax  and  to  count  for  a  census 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  people  to  register 
to  vote.  I  believe  that  universal  registration 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  maintaining  the 
strength  of  American  democracy  and  to  im- 
proving the  responsiveness  of  government 
to  the  needs  of  our  people. 

nucxDOM  or  kesidenci 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  long- 
delayed  Presidential  statement  In  June,  1871, 
on  equal  housing  opportunity,  which  makes 
a  false  distinction  between  discrimination 
based  on  race  and  discrimination  based  on 
income  levels. 

As  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission  has  pointed 
out,  the  harsh  facts  of  housing  economics 
suggest  that  racial  Integration  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  economic  integration  Is  also 
achieved. 

We  must  establish  governmental  policies 
and  programs  that  encourage  the  integration 
of  good  housing  for  lower  ana  moderate- 
Income  families  in  new  developments,  and 
that  provide  incentives  to  communities  to 
plan  rationally  and  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner for  multiple  forms  of  decent  housing  for 
all  Income  levels  through  Intelligent  and 
productive  land-use  policies. 

And  we  must  insist  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enforce  the  fair  housing  laws  that 
It  already  has  at  hand,  recognizing  that  no 
man's  rights  should  be  dlnUnlshed  or  deferred 
by  the  color  of  his  skin,  particularly  the  right 
to  raise  his  famUy  in  a  decent  community 
and  social  environment. 

The  central  requirement  that  must  be  met, 
however,  is  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  lower  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing. There  has  been  a  significant  Increase  in 
total  housing  starts,  but  it  remains  far  short 
of  annual  production  requirements  to  meet 
the  ten-year  goal  of  36  million  units. 

The  major  FederaUy  subsidized  rental 
housing  and  home  ownership  programs  pro- 
posed by  a  Democratic  Administration  In 
1968  and  enacted  by  Congress  should  now 
be  funded  by  Congress  at  the  full  level  of 
authorizations.  And  the  present  Administra- 
tion should  release  from  Impoundment  the 
funds  that  have  already  been  appropriated 
for  low-Income  housing. 

There  must  be  no  further  delay  In  backing 
up  Federal  promises  of  decent  hoxising  for 
aU  Americans  with  a  firm  financial  commit- 
ment to  achieve  this  goal. 

AN   EQUAL   CHANCE   FOE   A   OOOD  EDUCATION 

I  firmly  believe  In  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective Federal  policiea  to  achieve  equal  op- 
portunities for  a  quality  education  for  all 
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our  children  and  youth.  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration glTM  Mvry  IndlcaUon  of  moving  in 
exactly  the  oppoait*  dlractlon. 

Our  black  coUagw  continue  to  be  denied  a 
fair  share  of  the  Federal  dollars  for  higher 
education  already  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Education  relevant  to  the  critical  needs  of 
American  Indians  remains  seriously  Inade- 
quate. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  through  the  promulgation  of  school 
desegregation  guMellnea,  has  sought  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunity.  However,  later 
statements  by  President  Nixon  have  created 
B  situation  of  total  confusion  regarding  tb« 
rulings  on  school  deaegregatlon  banded  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  President's  state- 
ments have  also  added  to  the  difficulties  and 
problems  which  confront  school  boards  and 
administrators  In  applying  desegregation 
guidelines. 

Our  central  oommltment  must  be  to  assure 
for  our  children  eq\ial  acoeas  to  a  quality 
education.  The  chUd  who  Is  forced  to  accept 
an  Inferior  education  Is  denied  an  equal  op- 
portunity In  later  life  to  obtain  a  good  Job 
and  to  exercise  effectively  his  rights  and  re- 
sponslbUitles  as  a  voter  and  citizen. 

Parents,  both  black  and  white,  have  been 
rightly  concerned  that  their  children  be  able 
to  obtain  a  good  education  in  a  school  that 
is  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  home. 
And  we  know  that  full  acceptance  and  par- 
ticipation In  the  life  of  the  school  are  eaeen- 
t...l  to  a  total  learning  experience  for  a  child. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  this  Im- 
portant factor  in  holding  that  travel  to  school 
must  not  risk  the  health  of  the  child  or 
significantly  Impinge  on  the  educational 
process. 

It  Is  under  these  guidelines  that  the  em- 
ployment of  school  busing  should  be  placed. 
Busing  has  its  only  Justification  if  It  im- 
proves the  quality  of  education  and  the 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

There  can  be  no  retreat  from  the  effort 
to  end  the  educational  and  cultural  handi- 
caps borne  by  black  and  Spanish -American 
children  brought  up  in  a  segregated  school 
atmosphere.  But  we  must  view  bxising  as 
only  one  method,  and  certainly  not  always 
the  best  solution,  for  accomplishing  the 
equitable  desegregation  of  school  districts. 
Wherever  possible,  we  should  make  full  use 
of  other  methods — such  as  school  district 
rezonlng,  or  careful  location  of  new  school 
buildings,  or  more  selective  approaches  to 
desegregating  respective  classes  In  different 
schools — to  promote  a  stable  school  situation 
for  all  chUdren. 

And  It  Is  essential  that  schools  in  areas 
of  economic  and  social  deprivation  shotild 
be  designed  to  compensate  for  the  genera- 
tions of  neglect  reflected  in  the  critical  needs 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children.  To 
help  these  children  realize  their  true  poten- 
tial, their  sohools  must  have  the  most  quali- 
fied teachers  and  the  most  modern  facilities. 
We  know  full  weU  that  the  child  of  the 
core  city  or  the  impoverished  rural  county 
is  denied  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
child  of  the  wealthier  suburb,  under  the 
common  practice  of  baaing  local  school 
budgets  primarily  on  property  taxes.  This 
practice  recently  was  niled  unconstitutional 
by  the  California  Supreme  Court,  which  held 
that  property-tax  school  financing  produces 
wide  disparities  in  revenue  per  child  between 
rich  school  districts  and  poor  ones,  thereby 
denying  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  there  be  adequate 
funding  for  the  best  possible  education  for 
all  our  children.  This  requires  not  only  in- 
creased state  aid,  but  also  substantial  Fed- 
eral assistance,  with  the  emphasis  placed  on 
correcting  imbalances  In  local  levels  of  fi- 
nancing per  pupil. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  cosponsored  and 
strongly  urged  the  enactment  in  the  present 
Congress  of  legislation  to  provide  vital  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  encourage  demon- 


stration projects  in  the  eatabllshment  of 
quality  Integrated  schools  and  to  provide 
■pedal  aid  to  help  acbool  children  overcome 
the  educational  and  cultural  dlaadvantagee 
of  minority  group  Isolation. 

Ilils  special  aid  can  Include  the  improve- 
ment of  curricula  and  instructional  methods, 
remedial  and  guidance  services,  in-eervloe 
teacher  training  and  the  employment  of 
teachers'  aides,  the  repair  of  school  facilities, 
bilingual  triMi^h*"g  for  chUdren  whoae  domi- 
nant language  Is  other  than  English,  and 
special  television  programming  that  reaches 
the  Inunedlate  living  experiences  and  broad- 
ens horlBons  for  children  In  minority  group 
Isolation  situations. 

I  have  also  urged  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  I  Joined  in  sponsoring  to  greatly 
expand  poet-Beoondary  educational  oppor- 
tunities, with  special  emphasis  on  young 
people  from  lower-Income  families.  Under 
this  major  reform  of  Federal  assistance  to 
higher  education,  every  student  can  obtain 
help  solely  on  the  basis  of  need,  acd  the 
college  of  his  choice  will  receive  direct  cost- 
of-lnstructlon  assistance.  And  by  this  method 
of  assistance,  private  colleges  now  confront- 
ing serious  financial  problems  will  be  given 
major  assistance  and  Incentives  to  provide 
a  quality  education. 

I  beUeve  these  vitally  Important  legislative 
initiatives  reflect  the  new  directions  that 
America  should  now  be  taking  to  assure  free 
access  to  a  quality  education  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  all  our  children  and  youth. 


U  the  new  dean  prevails,  he  might  aet  educa- 
tion ahead  60  years. 

Once  It  was  that  American  business  and 
Industry  sought  liberal  arts  graduates  and 
gromned  them  to  fill  the  executive  suites. 
They  needed — and  still  do — ^people  who  can 
think  and  dream  and  plan. 

Universities  everywhere  should  heed  Bleib- 
treu's  philosophy. 


TOUGHER  STANDARDS  ADVOCATED 
FOR  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and 
reprinted  in  the  Brewery  Gulch  Gazette, 
of  Bisbee,  Aiiz.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wklcoice  Thesis 

In  a  time  when  there  is  considerable  pres- 
sure on  colleges  to  lower  standards  for  ad- 
mission and  graduation.  It  is  heartening  to 
hear  a  voice  crying  out  for  Just  the  opposite 
conditions. 

Dr.  Hermann  K.  Bleibtreu,  the  new  dean 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  says  he  would  like  to  see 
tougher  admission  cmd  grading  standards  In 
his  college.  He  believes  this  would  result  in 
fewer  dropouts  and  a  general  scholastic  and 
academic  Improvement. 

In  supporting  his  thesis.  Dr.  Bleibtreu  says 
that  the  complexity  of  society  today  demands 
that  people  have  an  education,  "simple-mind- 
ed answers,  and  unsophisticated  views,  are 
disastrotis  for  society."  And  the  dean  is  not 
advocating  that  everyone  become  a  white- 
collar  worker;  rather  he  says  he's  Interested 
In  the  quality  of  people's  lives — whether  they 
become  a  plumber  or  an  executive. 

When  Russia's  sputnik  thrust  the  United 
States  into  the  Age  of  the  Scientist,  liberal 
arts  colleges  lived  In  the  shadow  of  engineer- 
ing schools.  Universities  trained  those  with 
scientific  aptitudes  into  narrow  specialties, 
and  many  of  these  men  today  discover  they 
lack  the  fiexlbillty  to  carve  out  new  careers 
when  their  old  Jobs  disappear. 

By  advocating  tougher  admission  and  grad- 
ing standards,  Bleibtreu  is  advocating  com- 
petition— not  only  to  get  into  college  but  to 
stay  In.  And  It  follows  that  If  there  Is  com- 
petition to  get  that  seat  at  college,  there 
must  be  competition  in  the  lower  echelons 
of  education. 

Bleibtreu's  beliefs  arent  going  to  set  weU 
with  the  educatlonlBta — those  who  believe 
that  competition  Is  harmful  to  children.  But 


THE  NEED  FOR  INTERNAL  REFORM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
sad  Irony  that  every  great  internal  re- 
form of  this  century  has  died  on  the 
batUefleld  abroad — ^Wilson's  New  Free- 
dom, Rooeevelt's  New  Deal,  and  John- 
son's Great  Society.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  United  States  entered 
war  in  each  case  differed,  but  the  result 
was  always  the  same.  An  opportunity 
for  meaningful  change  at  home  passed 
by. 

We  are  now  ending  our  Involvement  in 
the  last  of  these  wars  and  it  is  now  time 
for  natural  stocktaking.  I  believe  an  arti- 
cle published  in  Foreign  Policy,  fall  1971, 
offers  a  significant  contribution  in  this 
regard. 

The  authors,  Anthony  Lake,  and  Roger 
Morris,  discuss  the  human  reality  of 
"realpolitik."  Their  point  is  that  in  dis- 
cussing foreign  questions,  our  policy- 
makers— ^indeed  I  would  suld  tbuase  of 
most  countries — ^ignore  the  human  fsw;- 
tor.  Concern  over  "nations,"  "interests," 
"prestige,"  too  often  encourages  an  easy 
inattention  to  the  real  people  whose  lives 
diplomatic  decisions  may  affect  or  end. 

They  call  for  a  more  "humanistic"  for- 
eign policy.  They  argue  that  such  a  pol- 
icy would  not  necessarily  always  be  more 
interventionist,  isolationist  or  pacifist 
than  our  present  policy  but  that  it  would 
definitely  differ  at  least  in  this  respect: 
It  would  consider  the  human  costs  and 
benefits  as  one  of  the  "principal  and  le- 
gitimate" considerations  of  any  decision. 

I  oould  not  agree  more.  In  fact,  I 
would  contend  that  it  Is  imperative  that 
we  also  give  greater  attention  to  the  "hu- 
man factor"  in  our  domestic  affairs.  For 
If  we  do  not,  we  will  continue  to  display 
a  lEick  of  urgency  in  eliminating  hunger 
in  this  country.  We  will  continue  to 
permit  thousands  of  ordinary  workers 
to  die  every  year  in  unnecessary  indus- 
trial accidents.  We  will  move  slowly  to 
end  the  avoidable  csunage  on  the  high- 
ways. We  wHl  continue  the  scandalous 
treatment  of  the  elderly.  And  we  will 
fight  inflation  by  putting  men  out  of  work 
instead  of  adopting  other  effective 
methods. 

TTiere  are  many  reasons  why  I  in- 
cluded idealism  in  foreign  policy  as  one 
of  the  three  tenets  of  what  I  call  the 
New  Populism.  But  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  this.  Such  a  policy  is  not 
only  right,  it  is  also  the  only  policy  which 
is  fully  consistent  with  the  kind  of  do- 
mestic program  which  I  believe  is  im- 
perative If  we  are  to  bring  about  mean- 
ingful political  reform  at  home.  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  Nation  cannot  adopt 
one  set  of  values  at  home  and  another 
set  with  foreign  governments.  Thp  human 
costs  and  benefits  which  Messrs.  Lake, 
suid  Morris  describe  should  in  other 
words   be    one    of    the  "principal    and 
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legitimate"  conslderatlcns  of  both  our 
domestic  and  our  foreign  decisions. 

In  a  firm  consistency  of  moral  and  po- 
litical purpose  at  home  and  abroad  I  be- 
llve  we  could  gain  the  strength  to  reach 
worthy  national  goals.  With  such  con- 
sistency I  believe  we  could  hope  to  main- 
tain the  continued  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  sustained  program  of 
political  reform  in  both  our  domestic  and 
our  foreign  policy. 

The  thoughtful  article  of  Messrs.  Lake 
and  Morris  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Sen- 
ators. TTierefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectimi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Huicah  Realitt  or  Rkalpolitik 
(By  Anthony  Lake  and  Roger  Morris) 
It  would  be  easy,  and  somehow  consoling, 
to  see  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  an  unprece- 
dented and  singular  tragedy  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

After  all,  the  papers  are  unique.  Not  some 
distant  historical  still  life,  this  Is  a  rare  look 
into  contemporary  government  with  live  ac- 
tors. The  events  appear  exceptional,  the  men 
Involved  are  distinctive  in  personality  and 
setting.  Then  there  are  the  peculiar  intellec- 
tual failures  of  those  particular  years:  the 
treatment  of  Vietnamese  politics  and  nation- 
alism like  a  production  problem  in  some  au- 
tomated plant;  the  doctrine  of  countertnsur- 
gency  and  the  policies  of  over-Involvement 
which  Is  reflected  and  supported.  Finally, 
Vietnam  Itaelf  is  a  defiantly  unique  problem, 
destined  for  Its  own  special  and  bloody  slot 
In  the  history  of  Western  misadventures  In 
Asia. 

Once  the  shock  of  our  experience  In  Viet- 
nam wears  off,  we  might  let  ourselves  believe 
that  all  this  is  too  extraordinary  to  be  any- 
thing but  an  aberration.  But  the  hard  truth 
about  the  making  of  our  Vietnam  policy  is 
that  It  was  not  really  so  unique  at  all.  Leslie 
C3«lb  has  well  deecrlbed  how  Vietnam  was  the 
product  of  conscious  choice  rather  than  high 
level  inadvertence.  The  system  within  the 
executive  branch  worked. 

Another  equally  shattering  point  is  that 
our  policy  was  not  only  the  product  of  specific 
mistakes  and  the  normal  mechanical  per- 
versity of  the  system.  It  reflected  a  basic 
mental  set — the  way  nearly  all  of  us.  in  gov- 
ernment and  out,  have  been  looking  at  In- 
ternational affairs  and  foreign  policy. 

Some  readers  of  the  Papers  have  professed 
shock  that  In  all  those  words,  in  all  these 
options  weighed  and  calculations  made,  there 
was  so  little  mention  of  the  enormous  human 
costs  and  consequences  of  the  policy — either 
here  at  home  or  In  Indochina.  But  such  coeta 
and  consequences  are  far  too  rarely  weighed 
formally  in  major  foreign  policy  decisions- 

The  Papers  reveal  that  human  costs  were 
almost  invariably  approached  In  terms  of 
their  effect  on  public  opinion  here,  or  in 
making  tactical  decisions  (as  In  choosing 
bombing  targeU).  They  were  not  formally 
considered  In  making  the  strategic  decisions 
which  determined  our  course  of  action. 

Whether  In  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department  or  the  White  House, 
whether  In  Democratic  or  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, this  same  dehumanized  pat- 
tern of  decision-making  on  all  foreign  policy 
issues  has  been  evident.  It  Is  the  way  na- 
tions traditionally  carry  on  their  business 
In  the  world.  Vietnam  Is  only  special  for 
the  United  States  In  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
wasted  human  suffering  and  the  direct  toll 
on  OMX  society. 

enthusiasm  roa  abchttects 
The  issue,  then,  is  not  the  men  or  the  par- 
ticular period  of  this  tragedy.  We  cannot  for- 
get our  own  enthusiasm  when  the  architects 
of  our  foreign  policies  In  the  last  decade 
came  in  to  dispel  the  malaise  of  the  Elsen- 


hower years.  And  even  In  retrospect  they  re- 
main the  epitome  of  what  our  society  pro- 
duces to  manage  its  dealings  with  other  na- 
tions. To  blame  the  Presidents  who  heeded 
them  Is  to  dodge  the  harder  question  of  why 
they  (and  to  many  of  us  at  lower  levels 
along  with  them)  thought  and  acted  as  they 
did.  ' 

The  answer  to  that  question  begins  with 
a  basic  intellectual  approach  which  views 
foreign  policy  as  a  lifeless,  bloodless  set  of 
abstractions.  A  liberalism  attempOng  to  deal 
with  Intensely  human  problems  at  home 
abruptly  but  naturally  shifts  to  abstract 
concepts  when  making  decisions  about 
events  beyond  the  water's  edge.  "Nations," 
•Interests,"  "Influence,"  "preeUge"— all  are 
disembodied  and  dehumanized  terms  which 
encotirages  easy  inattention  to  the  real  peo- 
ple whose  lives  our  decUions  affect  or  even 
end.  This  conceptual  approach  is  shared  In 
our  school  classrooms  no  less  than  in  our 
bureaucrats'  offices. 

Then,  too,  there  U  the  Important  influence 
of  bureaucratic  rules  of  behavior.  The  same 
bureaucracy  which  thinks  of  the  world  in 
abstract  Images,  and  which  prizes  at  least  the 
Uluslon  of  pragmatic  decision-making  im- 
poses a  style  of  behavior  on  its  members 
which  precludes  open  and  forceftU  concern 
with  human  issues.  The  men  involved  in 
making  decisions  on  Vietnam  In  the  early 
1960'8  were  aware  of,  and  must  have  been 
privately  concerned  with,  the  human  dimen- 
sions of  their  decUlons.  But  such  concern  as 
they  felt  was  not  allowed  to  be  Included  In 
their  formal,  written  recommendations  and 
analyses.  It  simply  is  not  done. 

This  produces  an  all  too  vivid  and  tangible 
method  and  behavior.  We  remember,  more 
clearly  than  we  care  to,  the  well  carpeted 
stUlness  and  isolation  of  those  government 
ofllcfls  where  some  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
were  first  written.  The  efficient  staccato  of  the 
typewriter,  the  antiseptic  whiteness  of  nicely 
margined  memoranda,  the  affable,  authortu- 
tlve  and  alwayn  urbane  men  who  wrote 
them— all  of  it  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  geo- 
graphic  world  apart  from  piles  of  decompos- 
ing bodies  In  a  ditch  outside  Hue  or  a  vUlage 
bombed  in  Laos,  the  burn  ward  of  a  children's 
hospiUl  in  Saigon,  or  even  a  cemetery  or 
veteran's  hospital  here.  It  was  possible  In  that 
isolated  atmosphere,  and  perhaps  psycho- 
loglcaUy  necessary,  to  dull  one's  awareness 
of  the  direct  link  between  those  memoranda 
and  the  human  sufferings  with  which  thev 
were  concerned. 

Reasonable,  decent  men  around  Ubles  In 

those  quiet,  carpeted  rooms  simply  cannot 

imply  that  the  other  fellow,  who  supports  a 

tougher"    policy,    U   a   heartless    murderer. 

Subordinates  do  not  wish  to  tell  superiors 

that  they  will  be  acting  Inunomlly  If  they 

choose  the  "tougher"  t^tlon.  Policy— good 

steady    policy— la    made    by    the    "tmigh- 

mlnded."   To    talk    of   suffering   la   to   lose 

effectiveness."  almost  to  lose  one's  grip   It 

Is  seen  as  a  sign  that  ones  "raUonal"  mu- 

ments  are  weak.  So  the  human  factor  has 

been  consigned,  in  the  big  decisions,  to  the 

column  of  other  considerations— regrettablv 

inapplicable  because,  as  we  are  told  so  often 

we  are  Uvlng  in  a  tough,  Immoral  world" 

The    Implied    choice    is    posed    between 

people    and  the  "effectiveness"  of  a  policy 

The  Imagined  consequences  In  those  abstract 

T^P"*"^*'  l'»^««ta.  credibility— are 
unfailingly  greater  than  the  potential  price 
people  must  pay.  ^ 

This  does  not  touch  on  the  myriad  of  other 
influences  that  quarantine  a  decision  from 
contact  with  the  human  consequences-  the 
obsessive  quality  of  bureaucratic  Infighting 
the  Immersion  in  technical  deUlU,  or  the 
personal  hesitations  of  men  caught  up  In  a 
career  system.  o         k        « 

THE    HDMAN    PUCE 

How  would  a  more  humanistic  foreign 
poUcy  look?  This  obviously  reqiUres  mors 
study  to  see  how  specific  poUdes  would  be 
affected.  It  would  not  necessarily  always  b« 


more  interventlonlat  or  Isolationist  or  pa- 
cifist. It  would  have  one  essential  elen>ent: 
it  would  require  weighing  human  oasts  *"<! 
benefits  as  one  of  the  principal  and  un- 
ashamedly legitimate  considerations  In  any 
decision.  TTUs  does  not  mean  simply  adding 
a  section  on  "HumAn  Factors"  to  National 
Security  CoiincU  option  papers,  in  the  sams 
way  that  there  is  occasionally  a  pro  forma 
attachment  on  "Congressional  Reaction." 
These  considerations  are  not  soineho>w  ex- 
ternal, separable  from  the  substance  of  a 
decision.  In  reality,  human  beings  are  what 
foreign  policy,  no  less  than  domestic  policy 
decisions — and  government  Itself — are  all 
about.  When  men  sit  around  a  conference 
table  in  Washington,  or  draft  options  in  their 
quiet  offices,  this  reality  must  be  no  less 
In  their  minds  than  the  abstract  and  often 
fuzzy  notlcma  of  "national  advantage"  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  deal.  These 
abeti'actions  oan  only  have  meaning  when 
considered  in  human  terms.  Now,  they  seem 
to  have  some  grotesque  life  ol  their  own. 

Weighing  human  considerations  does  not 
mecm  that  human  costs  can  be  avoided.  No 
policy-maker  could  freeze  himself  into  auto- 
matic Inaction  whenever  faced  by  a  decision 
which  would  involve  suffering  or  death. 

But  we  must  face  the  magnitude  of  the 
human  costs  involved  in  some  exchange  of 
short-run  sacrifice  for  long-run  advantage. 
And  we  mum  never  overstate  future  fears  in 
order  to  justify  or  minimize  the  horror  al- 
ready with  us.  For  example,  invoking  the 
fear  of  nuclear  war  or  Communist  world 
domination  cannot  be  used  to  Justify  the 
hideous  casualties  in  Indochina  unless  a  far 
better  case  can  be  made  that  Armageddon 
would  have  rollowed  an  American  failure  to 
fight  In  Vietnam. 

In  government  today,  the  assimiptlon  is 
that  these  choices  rarely  need  tc  be  formally 
posed.  If  at  all,  until  domesitc  political  oppo- 
sition (and  pubUc  opinion.  Informed  by 
media  coverage  of  the  human  tragedies  in- 
volved) is  stimulated  to  hinder  or  stop  a 
particular  policy.  Even  then,  tlie  question  is 
how  long  the  government  can  afford  polit- 
ically to  continue  to  pursue  its  course  of 
action. 

Thus  the  current  administration  believes 
that  "interests"  have  amply  justified  the 
further  death  and  suffering  in  Southeast 
Asia  entailed  in  its  plans  for  a  slow  and  In- 
definite withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  When  the 
President  evokes  the  "pitiful,  helpless  giant." 
he  reflects  what  has  been  a  national  Inability 
to  3ee  the  other  pitiable,  helpless  human  side 
of  the  equation.  There  Is  a  tragic  and  per- 
verse high-mlndedness  in  the  continuing  ap- 
peal to  American  men  to  die  for  intangible 
and  often  transient  notions  of  international 
balances  of  power.  In  the  end,  such  argu- 
ments are  Infinitely  elastic.  Since  the  meth- 
odology of  thought  is  without  humanistic 
restraints,  there  Is  no  veto  for  human  con- 
siderations anywhere  along  the  way 

Yet  marginal  benefits  of  "interest"  must 
yield  at  some  point  to  human  costs  That  is 
the  choice — ^the  stopping  point — we  have 
never  reached  In  Vietnam. 

And  so  we  face  the  prospect  of  a  with- 
drawal which  may  substitute  the  dimly  per- 
ceived horror  of  Laos-style  bombing  for  the 
presence  of  American  ground  forces.  We  face 
the  prospect  of  more  soldiers,  and  many  more 
innocent  Asian  civilians,  dying  to  buy  a 
"decent  Interval"  which  would  partially 
preserve  one  notion  of  American  prestige. 

There  are  other  examples  outside  Vietnam. 
This  abstract  approach  accounts  for  raising 
the  level  of  military  aid  to  Latin  American 
countries  while  economic  aid  and  reforms  for 
himian  welfare  continue  to  languish.  It  also 
explains  why  we  have  sold  civilian  aircraft  to 
Portugal  and  South  Africa  which  wUl  almost 
certainly  be  used  to  support  their  racial 
tyrannies.  It  was  the  reason  why  we  could 
obscure  to  ourselves  and  others — and  thus 
contribute  to — ^the  awful  magnitude  of  suf- 
fering and  death  in  Blafra  after  its  collapse 
In  the  civil  war  with  Nigeria.  And  we  made 
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bloodless  yet  bloody  csJculaUons  of  "national 
interest"  In  deciding  to  keep  supplying  the 
jjTOs  to  Pakistan  wlilch  had  been  agreed 
upon  before  it  undertook  the  savage  repres- 
sion In  East  Bengal. 

We  will  be  compounding  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam  If  we  conclude  that  our  policies 
there  were  wrong  simply  because  they  didn't 
work.  It  would  be  equaUy  myopic  to  see  in 
the  Pentagon  Papers  only  a  tale  of  blunders 
and  deception.  A  final,  crucial  lesson  Is  that 
American  forelgn-pollcy-makers  must  find 
the  courage  to  face — formally  and  explicitly — 
the  human  consequences  of  their  decisions. 

ANTHONY    LAKE    AND    EOGEB    ICOKKIS 

Both  veterans  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  National  Security  Council  staff  of  the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations,  Messrs. 
Lake  and  Morris  are  presently  at  work  on  a 
book  that  expands  on  the  theme  of  their 
Foreign  PoUcy  article.  Joined  by  another 
ex-NSC  staffer,  WUllam  Watts.  Mr.  Morris 
now  works  for  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale 
(D.-Minn.)  and  Mr.  Lake  Is  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  Edmund  Muskle  (D.-Malne). 


JUMPING  TO  SOLUTIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  jiunping 
to  solutions  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
popular  pastimes  of  our  age.  For  every 
problem  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
someone  has  an  instant  cure. 

It  is  easy  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon. 
It  is  easy  to  advocate  simplistic  answers 
to  complex  problems. 

Wise  and  honest  men  look  before  they 
leap.  Unfortunately,  today  we  have  too 
much  leaping  with  eyes  closed. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Holbrook,  Ariz., 
Tribune  News  of  September  9.  It  offers 
some  good  advice:  "Wait  a  Minute."  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Waft  a  MiNtrrE 
In  J\ist  a  relatively  short  time,  support  of 
the  "environment"  has  taken  the  place  of 
common  sense  in  far  too  many  cases,  we  be- 
lieve. 

Of  course,  everyone  wants  to  keep  our 
country  a  decent  and  healthy  place  to  live. 
But  It  might  be  a  little  difficult  to  enjoy  "the 
good  life"  if  every  power  plant  were  shut 
down,  for  example. 

Nearly  every  major  basic  Industrial  com- 
pany, as  well  as  agriculture,  has  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  opposition  from  groups  claim- 
ing to  protect  the  environment. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans 
wonders:  "Isn't  It  about  time  someone  said, 
■Walt  a  Minute'."  He  notes  that  many  areas 
are  suffering  from  power  shortages  because  of 
long  delays  In  resolving  problems  relating  to 
power  plant  sites.  He  also  mentions  the  exces- 
sive zeal  in  banishing  pesticides. 

He  raises  the  question :  Isn't  It  about  time 
to  look  "at  the  other  side  of  the  coin — at  the 
great  need  and  the  tremendous  benefits  as 
well  as  the  dangers?" 

Mr.  Stans  asks  that  environmental  prob- 
lems be  met  with  a  balancing  of  values,  a 
weighing  of  priorities  and  a  measuring  of 
costs  against  benefits  lest  we  substitute  one 
problem  for  an  even  greater  one. 

His  advice  la  to  "Walt  a  Minute"  before 
jumping  on  an  emotional  bandwagon  that 
threatens  to  cripple  the  nation's  productive 
effort  and  the  means  by  which  we  aU  live. 
This  seems  like  a  more  sensible  approach  to 
us. 


SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  feeling  for  a  capable  col- 
league £md  a  fine  friend  that  I  Join  in 
expressions  honoring  the  memory  and 
the  service  of  the  late  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont,  Winston  L. 
Prouty. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  come  to  know 
Senator  Prouty  well  under  many  circum- 
stances as  we  worked  together  for  12 
years  on  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  an  assignment  that  most 
Senators  view  as  a  chore  not  to  be 
sought.  But  for  him,  I  believe  that  service 
was  basically  something  in  keeping  with 
a  motivating  guidepost  that  he  demon- 
strated so  often  during  his  years  in  this 
body;  namely,  helpLg  out  others  when 
and  where  help  was  needed. 

Win  Prouty  came  to  the  District  Corn- 
body,  namely,  helping  out  others  when 
I  assumed  its  chairmanship.  He  became 
its  ranking  minority  member  in  1965.  We 
had  a  wsuTn  working  relationship.  We  left 
that  committee  for  other  assignments  at 
the  close  of  the  91st  Congress  in  1970. 

His  service  on  the  EJistrict  Committee 
was  always  marked  by  his  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  District's  working 
men  and  women,  its  teachers,  its  firemen, 
and  policemen.  Great  credit  goes  to  him 
for  helping  to  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  City  College  here  in 
Washington  and  for  his  aflarmatlve  in- 
terest in  bringing  about  meaningful 
court  reform  in  the  Nation's  Capital  City. 
Another  of  his  great  endeavors  was  to 
seek  congressional  approval  for  a  profes- 
sionally staffed  commission  to  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  city  of  Wsishington, 
where  there  are  both  benefits  and  bur- 
dens for  its  citizenry  and  its  businessmen 
by  reason  of  its  role  as  the  seat  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

As  a  lawyer  myself,  I  recall  so  very  well 
the  preface  Senator  Prouty  used  so  many 
times  in  executive  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee or  in  fioor  debate  on  knotty  Dis- 
trict matters.  His  words  were:  "Although 
I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  do  not  have  that 
experience,  I — ."  I  can  attest  that  those 
apparently  apologetic  words  were  always 
foUotred  by  the  most  incisive,  organized, 
in-depth  argument  *;o  support  his  point 
of  view  that  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have 
heard. 

He  had  a  fine  mind  and  compassion, 
and  his  work  and  his  personality  were  a 
great  credit  to  himself  and  his  native 
State  which  he  served  so  well  in  both 
bodies  of  Congress. 

To  Mrs.  Prouty  and  to  his  family,  my 
wife  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies. 


make  an  important  amtribution  to 
bringing  about  a  better  imderstanding 
of  the  issues  involved  in  welfare  reform. 
The  book  entitled,  "Freedom  From  De- 
pendence: Welfare  Reform  as  a  S<dutl(Hi 
to  Poverty",  was  written  by  Stanley 
Esterly  and  Glenn  Eisterly  and  published 
by  Public  Affairs  Press,  419  New  Jersey 
Ave.  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

As  the  most  up-to-date  book  on  the 
Nation's  welfare  crisis,  "Freedom  From 
Dependence"  outlines  the  faults  of  the 
present  system,  explores  the  limitations 
of  antipoverty  approaches  that  have 
failed  in  the  past,  discusses  income 
maintenance  within  the  context  of  the 
overall  political  economy,  and  analyzes 
President  Nixon's  pn^osed  family  assist- 
ance plan. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  book.  Sena- 
tor Mondale  notes: 

For  aU  of  its  shortcomings.  President 
Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan  hAS  opened 
the  way,  at  long  last,  to  a  drastic  overhaul 
of  our  foundering  public  welfare  system. 
Why  such  an  overhaul  is  imperative  la  set 
forth  m  this  timely  and  inslghted  book. 

As  the  authors  point  out,  the  disadvan- 
taged poor  need  above  all  else  a  basic  mini- 
mum Income  that  they  can  count  upon  to 
relieve  their  deprivation  and  assure  their 
clear  right  to  a  genuine  sense  of  self-respect. 
An  adequate  Income  maintenance  system  is 
essential  as  part  of  any  strategy  to  deal  with 
poverty. 

If  we  are  to  face  up  to  our  problems  real- 
istically, we  must,  of  course,  take  Into  ac- 
count the  tragic  facts  about  the  pUght  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  as  the  Bsterlys  show,  have 
been  shortchanged  by  our  society  and  sub- 
jected to  shameful  treatment  by  a  debasing 
welfare  system.  ^ 

In  writing  "Freedom  From  Dependence, 
the  authors  have  performed  an  invaluable 
public  service.  They  fwovlde  a  oomprehenslve 
treatment  of  the  fundamental  considera- 
tions concerning  Income  maintenance.  At 
the  same  time  abstruse  technicalities  are 
avoided,  oiaklng  the  book  useful  for  the  lay- 
man as  well  as  the  scholar.  The  Esterlys  shed 
a  great  deal  of  Ught  on  problems  and  issues 
that  should  be  given  thorough  considera- 
tion by  every  American  citizen. 


THE  OUTMODED  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  priorities  facing  Congress  and 
our  country  is  to  revamp  our  outmoded 
public  welfare  system.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  has  provided  an 
introduction  to  a  new  book  that  should 


BOURKE  BLAKEMORE  HICKEN- 
LOOPER 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  we  lost  a  former  colleague  with 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
the  Senate  for  4  years. 

Bourke  Blakemore  Hickenlooper  was  a 
kind,  considerate,  cooperative  public 
servant  who  earned  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment by  hard  work,  perseverance,  and 
firmness  when  firmness  was  needed. 

His  roots  were  deep  in  his  native  Iowa, 
and  he  served  the  people  of  that  State 
well  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  State  legislator,  as 
Lieutenant  Governor,  as  Governor,  and 
as  Senator. 

He  came  to  the  Senate  in  1945  and 
played  an  important  role  in  helping  to 
shape  national  policies  during  a  critical 
time  in  our  history. 

He  promoted  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  and  he  opposed  proposals 
that  the  United  States  give  atomic  se- 
crets to  other  nations. 

He  received  many  tributes  during  his 
career  of  public  service,  which  began  in 
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1934  in  the  State  legislature  and  ended 
with  his  retirement  from  the  UJ9.  Senate 
In  19M. 

"Hick,"  as  he  liked  to  be  called,  wlU 
long  be  remembered  for  his  accomplish- 
menu.  We  who  knew  him  will  also  recaU 
the  experiences  that  we  enjoyed  with 
a  down-to-earth  person  who  was  a  fine, 
dedicated  American. 
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PROPOSALS   TO  IMPROVE  RELA- 
TIONS WITH  CUBA 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  administration  has  taken  a 
negative  attitude  toward  proposals  to  Im- 
prove our  relaUons  with  Cuba,  there  are 
many  who  feel  that  this  would  be  a  very 
sensible  step. 

Among  those  who  have  pointed  out  the 
wisdom  of  attempting  to  improve  rela- 
Uons with  Cuba  Is  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat, one  of  my  State's  leading  news- 
papers. The  Democrat  takes  a  very  com- 
monsense  approach: 

We  think  ifs  a  good  Idea,  however.  After 
ail.  If  we  are  going  to  make  overtures  to  the 
Chinese  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  we 
at  least  ought  to  do  the  same  thing  for  "an- 
other  Commumst  country  90  mUe.  off  our 
ooaat.  Cuba  is  like  a  worrisome  wart  that 
won  t  go  away  and  that  we  can't  even  see 
to  scratch. 

The  Democrat  editorial  points  out  the 
Inconsistency  and  futUlty  of  the  current 
policy.  I  ask  unanimous  cwisent  that  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Time  To  Test  Cuba  " 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 

Ti««  To  TrsT  C?UBA 

Last  week  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  and  the  For- 
vfJ^^  t"".'^  Committee  genOy  prodded  the 
Nixon  administration  about  trying  to  Im- 
prove  reutlons  with  Cuba.  There  wm  no  out- 
ward  sign  that  the  effort  was  getting  any- 
where, either  from  Mr.  Nixon  or  FldelCaatro 

We  think  ifs  a  good  idea,  however.  After 
«ai,  If  we  are  going  to  make  overtures  to  the 
Chinese  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  at 
least  ought  to  do  the  same  thing  for  another 
Communist  country  90  miles  off  our  coast 
Cuba  Is  like  a  worrisome  wart  that  won't  go 
away  and  that  we  can't  ev«n  see  to  scratch 

Some  progress  Is  being  made.  Castro  lately 
has  been  more  cooperative  on  airplane  hi- 
jackings, he  let  OTU-  voUeyball  team  In  to  play 
last  month  and  expressed  hope  that  there 
could  be  more  sports  exehanges  between  the 
two  countries  and  he  has  yet  to  condemn  the 
upcoming  talks  between  Chou  Kn-lal  and  Mr 
NUon,  which  Is  reaUy  a  surprise  since  be  U  a 
puppet  on  Moscow's  string.  But  it's  a  string 
Moscow  probably  would  like  to  cut.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  to  spend  about  |l  mUllon  a 
day  to  sustain  the  Cuban  economy,  which  Is 
in  Utt«8  as  a  result  of  droughts,  swine 
disease,  shortage  of  spare  parts  and  the  fail- 
ure to  harvest  enough  sugar.  Castro  nUght  be 
ripe  for  some  test  thumps. 

Already  there  Is  a  movement,  started  by 
VenezueU,  to  end  hU  banishment  from  the 
Organization  of  American  SUtes.  And  why 
not?  Chile  Is  a  member  and  it  has  a  socialist 
president.  The  U.S.  privately  admits  that  It 
doesnt  think  it  has  enough  votes  to  keep 
Cuba  out  if  a  strong  effort  Is  made.  If  we 
didn't  even  try  to  oppose  It— Just  as  we  are 

doing  with  Communist  China  and  the  UN it 

could  be  a  beginning  of  some  kind  of  new 
relationship. 

It's  possible  that  the  sudden  and  unex- 
plained canceUatlon  of  the  dally  refugee 
fllghte  by  Cuba  may  be  the  start  of  some- 
thing. He  may  have  called  them  off  because 


they  war*  dnixung  lUa  supply  of  prctfeHtonal 
and  aeml-sklUed  workers,  but  be  also  may 
have  don«  It  «■  a  bafgalnlng  ohip.  Knowing 
what  a  suckar  we  are  far  rsfogMS.  Th«r«  U 
even  a  report  tbat  be  canceled  tbe  Olgbts  be- 
cause be  Intends,  as  an  economy-booster,  to 
permit  UJB.  aliUnas  to  start  regular  fllgbU 
and  bilng  tourists  back  to  Cuba. 

Our  government  would  have  to  okay  this, 
of  course.  But  why  shouldn't  it?  It  would  be 
reassuring  to  have  Americans  going  in  and 
out  of  tbat  coimtry  and  looking  around.  Oer- 
taliUy  the  advantage  would  be  on  our  side, 
because,  as  Senator  Fulbrlght  U  fond  of 
pointing  out,  this  bankrupt  country  of  8  mil- 
lion persons  can  be  a  real  threat  to  the 
United  States  in  only  one  way:  Keeping  it 
isolated,  which  has  been  oiur  approach  until 
now. 

Castro  better  have  some  kind  of  a  plan, 
now  tbat  he's  cut  off  the  refugee  lUgbts.  Al- 
most 260,000  Cubans  who  didn't  like  him  or 
socialism  have  fled  to  tbls  country,  but  at 
least  another  100,000  are  signed  up  and  wait- 
ing their  turn  to  leave.  Tbls  has  been  a  good 
escape  valve  for  him  because  It  got  rid  of 
those  who  might  make  trouble  for  bis  govern- 
ment. Plugging  it  up  might  be  his  undoing. 


MAJOR  SPEECHES  BY  CHIEP 
JUSTICE  BUROER 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this  fall, 
forensic  students  in  high  schools  across 
the  country  will  focus  attention  on  the 
urgent  and  Important  problem  of  how  to 
improve  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Specifically,  student  debaters  will 
argue  the  intriguing  proposition: 

Reeolved:  That  the  Jury  System  In  the 
United  States  Should  Be  Significantly 
Changed. 

Prom  the  many  letters  I  have  received 
to  date  from  students  in  Kansas,  my 
guess  would  be  that  many  students  are 
already  hard  at  work  studying  and  pre- 
paring for  the  debate  competition,  and 
that  they  are  anxious  to  study  the  issues 
in  depth. 

During  the  past  2  years.  Chief  JiBtice 
Warroi  Burger  has  distinguished  himself 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  articulate 
and  perceptive  advocates  of  judicial  re- 
form. His  State  of  the  Judiciary  address, 
first  delivered  in  1970,  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  fixed  institution  of  American 
Government;  and  henceforth  I  suspect 
that  we  will  heed  his  advice  and  give 
more  consideration  to  the  Impact  of  new 
statutes  and  new  procedures  on  the  op- 
erations of  oiu"  courts. 

One  need  not  concur  in  every  proposal 
advanced  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  to  rec- 
ognize that  his  ideas  deserve  careful 
study.  They  are,  of  course,  of  special  in- 
terest and  relevance  to  this  year's  high 
school  debaters. 

In  order  to  bring  Chief  Justice  Burg- 
er's ideas  and  proposals  together  in  one 
place  for  the  assistance  and  convenience 
of  all  students  of  judicial  administra- 
tion,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
five  of  his  major  speeches  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 

October  1970) 

Thx  State  of  thx  JtroiciAST — 1970 

(By  Chief  Justice  Burger) 

( NoTB. — A  unique  event — tbe  first  State  of 

the  Judiciary  address  by  a  Chief  Justice  of 

the  United  States — occurred  at  the  American 


Bar  AsaocUUon's  Annual  Meeting  In  St.  Look 
In  August.  Oblef  Justloe  Burger^  -in wis 
wbloh  appsan  b«ra.  was  carried  by  aQ  Uam 
of  tbe  major  television  and  radio  network 
providing  tbe  Chief  Justice  with  an  unpani. 
leled  opportunity  to  reach  tbe  Amerlean 
pubUc.) 

Wben  Preaident  aegal  and  the  Board  (tf 
Oovemon  of  tbls  Association  invited  me  to 
discuss  tbe  problems  of  tbe  federal  oourta 
with  you,  as  leaden  of  tbe  legal  prateasloiL 
my  mind  turned  at  once  to  one  of  tbe  graat 
statements  on  the  problems  of  the  mtmir.^- 
tratloo  of  jusUce.  Tbat  was  Dean  Roaooe 
Pound's  famous  speech  to  tbls  AssocUtlon  at 
Its  meeting  sixty-four  years  ago  this  simimer 
He  said  then  that  the  work  of  the  courta  ui 
the  twentieth  century  could  not  be  carried 
on  with  the  methods  and  machinery  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century. 

If  you  will  read  Poundls  speech,  you  wni 
see  at  once  that  we  did  not  heed  his  warning 
and  today.  In  the  final  third  of  this  centiuy' 
we  are  stlU  trying  to  operate  tbe  courts  with 
furgamentaUy  tbe  same  basic  methods,  the 
same  procedures  and  tbe  same  machinery  he 
said  were  not  good  enough  In  1906.  In  the 
supermarket  age  we  are  trying  to  operate  the 
coiiTts  with  crackerbarrel  comer  grocer  meth- 
ods  and  equipment — vintage  1900. 

I  would  not  be  warranted  In  coming  here 
today  if  I  spent  our  very  limited  time  remind- 
ing you  wbat  is  good  about  our  coiirts  or 
about  the  splendid  and  dedicated  Judgee  and 
others,  most  of  whom  are  overworked  to  make 
the  system  function.  I  wish  the  public  co\ild 
know  wbat  the  Association  bas  accomplished 
first  in  the  support  of  public  defender  pro- 
grams and  now  more  recenUy  In  providing 
free  legal  services  for  people  long  unrepre- 
sented in  civil  matters.  My  responsibility  to- 
day, however.  Is  to  say  to  you  frankly— even 
bluntly— what  I  think  is  wrong  with  our 
Judicial  machinery  and  what  can  and  must 
be  done  to  correct  It  In  order  to  make  the 
system  of  justice  fulfill  its  high  purpose. 

CHAMOKS     AND     IMPaOVXMZNTS     Wnx     UQUIU 
CSKAT   DTORT 

The  changes  and  Improvements  we  need  are 
long  overdue.  They  wUl  call  for  a  very  gnat 
effort  and  they  may  coet  money;  but  If  there 
are  to  be  higher  ooets  they  wUl  stUl  be  a  smaU 
fraction,  for  example,  of  the  »200,000,000 
coet  of  the  C-6A  airplane  since  the  entire  cost 
of  tbe  federal  Judicial  system  Is  9138,000  000 
annuaUy.  Military  aircraft  are  obviously 
essential  in  this  uncertain  world,  but  sur^y 
adequate  support  for  the  Judicial  branch  Is 
also  Important. 

Wall  Street  experts  recently  estimated  that 
American  citisens  and  businesses  spend  mow 
than  •3,000,000,000  a  year  on  private 
sscTirity  and  crime  control.  Aside  from  ttie 
ominous  implications  of  such  private  polle- 
Ing  in  a  free  society,  Just  think  wbat  $2,000,- 
000,000  could  do  for  public  programs 
to  prevent  crime  and  enforce  law.  That  is 
where  such  support  belongs. 

More  money  and  more  judges  alone  are  not 
tlie  primary  sc^utlon.  Some  of  what  U  wrong 
Is  due  to  tbe  faUure  to  apply  tbe  techniques 
of  modem  business  to  tbe  administration  or 
management  of  the  purely  mechanical  opera- 
Uon  of  tbe  courts — of  modem  record  keeping 
and  systems  planning  for  handling  tbe  move- 
ment of  cases.  Some  is  also  due  to  antiquated, 
rigid  procedures  which  not  only  permit  drtay 
but  often  encourage  it. 

I  am  confident  that  if  additional  costs 
arise  In  tbe  process  of  making  needed  changes 
and  improvements  Ln  the  management  of  tbe 
Judicial  system.  Congress  will  support  tbe 
courts.  But  Judges  must  demonstrate  tbe 
needs  dearly.  Congress  Is  harassed  wltb  de- 
mands for  m(»«  appropriations  for  more  and 
more  new  programs,  each  of  which  is  labeled 
a  high  priority.  We  must  first  show  Congrea 
and  tbe  public  tbat  we  are  maUng  tbe  bast 
poeslble  use  of  what  we  already  have  and  it  is 
here  that  Improved  methods  and  skUled  man- 
agement techniques  will  count.  Tbeee  addi- 
tions of  equipment  and  personnel  will  cost 
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relatively  Uttle   In   relation   to   tbe   whole 
budget. 

You  know  tbat  In  this  brief  report  I  can  do 
no  more  than  touch  blgbUgbta.  and  mote  de- 
tailed treatment  of  tbeee  problems  must  fol- 
low. I  hope  we  can  provoke  debate — even  con- 
troversy— to  explore  and  teat  wbat  I  have  to 
say.  Wltb  Increasing  urgancy  every  one  of  my 
distinguished  predeoeasors  from  Cblef  Jus- 
tloee  Taft  and  HugtMs  to  Cblef  Justice  Sail 
Warren  have  pressed  tbeee  mattos,  but  todaj 
I  place  tbls  burden  squarely  on  you,  tbe  lead- 
ers of  tbe  legal  profasalon,  In  common  wltb 
all  judgee.  If  tbe  144.000  lawyers  you  repre- 
sent in  1,700  state  and  local  bar  associations 
will  act  promptly,  you  wlU  prevent  a  grave 
deterioration  in  tbe  work  of  tbe  federal 
courts.  And  you  should  remember  Justice 
VanderbUt's  warning  that  tbeee  tasks  are 
"not  for  ttie  shortwlnded". 

POPULATION  GXOWTH  AWD  UKBAN   DXVXIAJPJCXNT 

In  the  federal  courts  today  the  problem 
areas  are  essentially  in  large  cities.  Here  we 
find  In  the  Judicial  system  no  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  complexities  created  by  pop- 
ulation growth  and  the  shift  to  large  urban 
centers.  The  problems  exist  where  the  ac- 
tion is. 

In  Maine,  for  example,  there  Is  only  one 
federal  district  judge  and  Uterally  not  enough 
for  him  to  do.  As  a  result  he  has,  for  fifteen 
years  or  more,  accepted  assignments  to  go  to 
courts  aU  over  tbe  country  where  brtp  was 
desperately  needed.  Many  judges  in  tbe  less 
busy  districts  have  done  the  same.  It  Is  in 
the  larg^  centers  tbat  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases  are  unreasonably  dtiayed,  and  It 
\s  there  tbat  tbe  weaknesses  of  our  judicial 
machinery  show  up. 

How  did  tbls  situation  come  about  In  tbe 
face  of  numerous  additional  judgeships 
added  by  Congress  In  tbe  past  thirty  years? 

When  we  look  back,  we  can  see  three  key 
factors: 

First,  tbe  legal  profession — lawyers  and 
Judges— did  not  act  on  Dean  Pound's  warn- 
ings to  bring  methods,  machinery  and  per- 
sonnel up  to  date. 

Second,  all  the  problems  he  wi-xned  about 
have  become  far  more  serious  by  tbe  Increase 
in  population  from  76,000,000  In  1900  to  206,- 
000,000  In  1070,  and  the  growth  of  great  cities 
and  Increase  In  the  volume  of  cases. 

Third,  entirely  new  kinds  of  cases  have 
been  added  because  of  economic  and  social 
changes,  new  laws  passed  by  Congress  and 
decisions  of  the  courts.  All  this  represents 
the  Inevitability  of  cbange  and  progress. 

In  this  twentieth  cent\iry,  wars,  social  up- 
heaval and  the  inventiveness  of  man  have 
altered  Individual  lives  and  society.  Tbe  au- 
tomobile, for  example,  did  more  than  change 
the  courting  habits  of  American  youth — It 
paved  the  continent  with  concrete  and  black- 
top: It  created  the  most  mobile  society  on 
earth  with  all  its  dislocations;  it  led  people 
from  rural  areas  to  crowd  the  unprepared 
cltlee.  The  same  automobile  that  altered  our 
society  also  maimed  and  kUled  more  persons 
than  all  oiu:  wars  combined  and  brought 
Into  the  courts  thousands  of  Injury  and 
death  cases  wblcb  did  not  exist  In  1900.  Today 
automobile  cases  are  tbe  largest  single  cate- 
gory of  civil  cases. 

All  this  ferment  of  wars,  mobility  of  peo- 
ple, congestion  In  the  cities  and  social 
changes  produced  dislocations  and  unrest 
that  contributed  to  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  rate  of  crime.  In  a  free  society  sucb  as 
ours,  these  social  and  economic  upheavals 
tend  to  wind  up  on  tbe  doorsteps  of  tbe 
courts.  Some  of  tbls  is  because  of  new  laws 
and  decisions  and  some  because  of  a  tend- 
ency that  Is  unique  to  America,  to  look  to 
tb?  courts  to  solve  all  problems. 

Prcm  time  to  time  Oongress  adds  more 
Judgee,  but  tbe  total  Judicial  organisation 
never  quite  keeps  up  wltb  tbe  eaaeload. 
Two  recent  statutes  alone  added  tbousands 
of  oases  relating  to  commltaMnt  of  naroot- 
Ics  addicts  and  tbe  mentally  111.  Ttmm  addi- 
tions came  wben  dvU  rlgbts  oases.  TOting 


and  prisoner  petitions  were  expanding 
by  tbs  tbousands. 

Maanwblle,  criminal  oases,  once  a  stable 
figure  In  the  federal  courts,  were  Increasing. 
Added  to  tbat  tbe  records  show  tbat  In  all 
fWleral  district  courts  tbe  time  lapse  In 
criminal  cases  from  indictment  to  sentence 
baa  doubled. 

TO  Illustrate  some  of  tbe  changes,  consider 
Just  a  few  figures:  From  1940  to  1970: 

Personal  Injury  cases  multiplied  five  times; 

Petitions  from  state  prisoners  seeking  fed- 
M'al  habeas  corpus  reUef  Increased  from 
ttlgbty-nlne  to  over  12,000; 

During  this  period  Congress  Increased  the 
number  of  judges  by  70  per  cent,  while  the 
total  number  of  cases  filed  In  tbe  federal 
district  courts  nearly  doubled. 
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But  tbe  Increase  In  volume  of  cases  is  not 
by  any  means  the  whole  story.  Experienced 
district  judges  note  that  the  actual  trial  of 
a  criminal  case  now  takes  twice  as  long  as  it 
did  ten  years  ago  because  of  the  cloeer  scru- 
tiny we  now  demand  as  to  such  things  as 
confsssions,  identification  witnesses  and  evi- 
dence seized  by  tbe  police  before  depriving 
any  person  of  his  freedom.  These  changes 
represent  a  deliberate  commitment  on  our 
part — some  by  Judicial  decision  and  some  by 
legislation — to  values  higher  than  pure  effi- 
ciency wben  we  are  dealing  wltb  hiunan  lib- 
erty. Tbe  Impact  of  all  tbe  new  f actors^-and 
tbey  are  many  and  complex — bas  been  felt  In 
both  state  and  federal  courts. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  guar- 
anteed a  lawyer  for  criminal  defendants — at 
pubUc  expense  for  the  Indigent — and  along 
with  It  appeals  at  pubUc  eq>ense.  Tbe  Ball 
Beform  Act  of  1986  authorised  liberal  release 
before  trial  without  the  conventional  ball 
bond.  Each  of  these  acts  was  an  Improve- 
ment on  tbe  existing  system,  but  we  can  now 
see  what  was  produced  by  tbelr  Interaction 
In  a  period  when  crime  was  increasing  at  a 
startling  rate.  TLe  Impact  was  most  notice- 
able in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  federal  coxirts 
handle  all  felony  cases.  Defendants,  whether 
guilty  or  innocent,  are  btiman:  Tbey  love 
freedom  and  hate  punishment.  Wltb  a  lawyer 
provided  to  secure  release  wltbout  tbe  need 
for  a  conventional  ball  bond,  most  defend- 
ants, except  In  capital  cases,  are  released 
pending  trial.  We  should  not  be  siirprlsed 
that  a  defendant  on  ball  exerts  a  heavy  pres- 
siu«  on  his  court-appointed  lawyer  to  post- 
pone tbe  trial  as  long  as  possible  so  as  to 
remain  free.  These  poetponements — and 
sometimes  there  are  a  dozen  or  more- 
consume  tbe  time  of  Judges  and  court  stalls 
as  weU  as  of  lawyers.  Cases  are  calendared 
and  reset  time  after  time  while  witnesses 
and  jurors  spend  endless  hours  Just  waiting. 

If  trials  were  promptly  held  and  swiftly 
completed,  and  If  appeals  were  beard  wltb- 
out delay,  this  would  be  less  a  problem,  and 
perhaps  debate  over  preventive  detention 
would  subside.  But  these  two  acts  of  Con- 
gress came  In  a  period  wben  other  forces, 
including  decisions  of  the  courts,  were 
making  trials  longer,  appeals  more  fre- 
quent and  retrials  commonplace.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  at  delay  when  more  and 
more  defendants  demand  their  undoubted 
constitutional  right  to  trial  by  Jury  because 
we  have  provided  them  wltb  lawyers  and 
other  needs  at  public  expense;  nor  should  we 
be  surprised  that  moat  convicted  persons 
seek  a  new  trial  when  the  appeal  costs  them 
nothing  and  wben  failure  to  take  tbe  appeal 
wlU  cost  tbem  freedom.  Being  human,  a  de- 
fendant plays  out  tbe  line  wblcb  society  baa 
cast  blm. 

Lawyers  are  competitive  creatures  and  tbe 
adversary  system  encourages  ccxitentlon  and 
often  rewards  delay;  no  lawyer  wants  to  be 
called  upon  to  defend  tba  cllant's  obarge  of 
Incompetence  for  bavlng  failed  to  exploit  all 
tbe  procedural  te^nlquas  wblcb  we  have 
deliberately  made  available.  Tet  tba  most  ex- 
polanoed  dafeoas  lawyers  know  that  tbe  de- 
fendants' best  Intenats  may  be  served  In 


most  cases  by  disposing  of  the  case  on  a 
gxillty  plea  wltbout  trial. 

A  new  category  of  case  was  added  wben  it 
was  dacldad  tbat  daims  of  state  prlaooaiB 
testing  tbe  vaUdlty  of  a  state  conviction 
were  to  be  measured  by  federal  constitutional 
standards.  As  a  result  federal  district  courts 
were  obliged  to  review  over  12,000  state  prU- 
oner  petitions  last  year,  as  coTap%stA  wltb 
elgbty-nlne  In  1940. 

There  la  a  solution  for  tbe  large  mass  of 
state  prisoner  cases  In  federal  ooiirts — 12,000 
in  the  current  year.  If  the  states  will  develop 
adequate  post-convlctlon  procedures  for  their 
own  state  prisoners,  this  problem  will  largely 
disappear  and  eliminate  a  major  source  of 
tension  and  Irritation  in  state-federal  rela- 
tions. 

There  la  another  factor.  It  Is  elementary, 
historically  and  statistically,  that  systems  of 
ootirts — the  number  of  judges,  prosecutors 
and  courtrooms — have  been  based  on  tbe 
premise  that  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
aU  defendants  will  plead  guilty,  leaving  only 
10  per  cent,  more  or  less,  to  be  tried.  Tbat 
premise  may  no  longer  be  a  reliable  yard- 
stick of  our  needs.  The  consequence  of  what 
might  seem  on  lU  face  a  smaU  percentage 
cbange  In  tbe  rate  of  guilty  pleas  can  be 
tremendous.  A  reduction  from  BO  per  cent 
to  80  per  oent  In  guUty  pleas  requires  tbe 
assignment  of  twice  tbe  judicial  manpower 
and  facllltlas — Judges,  court  reporters,  bail- 
iffs, clerks.  Jurors  and  courtrooms.  A  reduc- 
tion to  70  per  oent  treMes  this  demand. 

Tbls  was  graphically  Illustrated  in  Wash- 
IngtoQ,  D.C.,  where  tbe  guilty  plea  rate 
dropped  to  66  per  cent.  As  recently  as  1950, 
three  or  four  judges  wwe  able  to  handle  all 
serloxis  criminal  cases.  By  1968,  twelve  Judges 
out  of  fifteen  in  active  service  were  assigned 
to  tbe  criminal  calendar  and  could  barely 
keep  up.  Fortunately,  few  other  federal  dis- 
tricts experienced  such  a  drastic  change,  but 
to  have  this  occur  in  the  National  Capital, 
which  ought  to  be  a  model  for  the  nation 
and  a  show  place  for  the  world,  was  little 
short  of  disaster. 

BK8T  DETKXRXNT  IS  SFKXDT  TBIAI,  OF  CSIMINAL 
CASES 

Changes  In  the  laws  that  are  part  of  what 
we  call  the  "revolution  In  criminal  Justice", 
which  began  as  far  back  as  the  19308,  have 
brought  this  about.  Anyone  who  questions 
these  changes  must  recognize  that  until  tbe 
past  two  decades  criminal  justice  was  the 
neglected  stepchild  of  the  law. 

There  Is  a  wlde^read  public  complaint 
reflected  In  the  news  media,  In  editorials 
and  letters  to  tbe  editor,  that  the  present 
system  of  criminal  Justice  does  not  alter 
criminal  conduct.  Tbat  Is  correct,  so  far  as 
the  crimes  wblcb  trouble  most  Americans 
today  are  concerned.  Whatever  deterrent  ef- 
fect may  have  existed  In  the  past  bas  now 
virtually  vanished  as  to  such  crimes. 

If  ever  tbe  law  is  to  have  genuine  deter- 
rent effect  on  the  criminal  conduct  giving  us 
immediate  concern,  we  must  make  some  dras- 
tic changes.  The  most  simple  and  most  ob- 
vlo\is  remedy  Is  to  give  the  courts  the  man- 
power and  tools — Including  the  proeecutors 
and  defense  lawyers — to  try  criminal  cases 
within  sixty  days  after  Indictment  and  then 
see  wbat  happens.  I  predict  It  would  sharply 
reduce  the  crime  rate. 

Efficiency  mtist  never  be  tbe  controlling  test 
of  criminal  justice,  but  the  work  of  tbe  courts 
can  be  efficient  without  je<^>ardlzlng  basic 
safeguards.  Indeed  tbe  delays  in  trials  are 
often  one  at  tbe  gravest  threats  to  individual 
rlgbts.  Both  tbe  accused  and  the  public  ara 
entitled  to  a  prompt  tarlal. 

Tlie  addition  of  sixty-one  new  federal  dis- 
trict JudgetfUpa  by  Oongress  wltbln  reoent 
weeks  Is  tbe  result  of  efforts  wblcb  began  five 
years  ago.  Since  It  takes  time  to  fill  these  im- 
p(Hiant  poaltlone  and  new  judges  do  not 
reach  peak  efBdency  at  once,  tbelr  fuU  Un- 
ptust  win  not  be  fUt  for  a  long  time.  'W*  see, 
therefore,  tbat  the  additional  Judges,  needed 
in  1969,  ware  not  authorlaad  imtU  19T0.  W« 
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oannot  solve  our  proM«ma  by  maetliig  damU 
five  or  more  yvaxa  after  they  arlM.  nte  time 
to  pUy  for  1075  and  1980  needa  U  now,  and 
I  hope  tills  can  be  aoaomplUbed,  not  almply 
by  adding  more  ]udgea  but  by  tlie  moi*  af- 
flelent  use  of  Judicial  manpower  and  greater 
productivity  through  Improved  methods,  ma- 
chinery, management  and  trained  administra- 
tive personnel. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  week  passes  without 
speeches  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  and  edi- 
torials demanding  new  laws — to  control  pol- 
lution, for  example,  and  new  laws  allowing 
class  actions  by  consumers  to  protect  the 
public  from  greedy  and  unscrupuloxis  pro- 
ducers and  sellers.  No  one  oan  quarrel  with 
the  needs,  nor  can  we  forget  that  large  num- 
bers ot  people  have  been  without  the  protec- 
tion which  only  the  lawyers  and  courts  can 
give. 

The  dUBculty  lies  In  our  tendency  to  meet 
new  and  legitimate  demands  with  new  laws 
which  are  passed  without  adeqiiate  consid- 
eration of  the  consequences  In  terms  of  case- 
loads. This  Is  dramatically  Illustrated  in  the 
current  budget  of  the  Office  of  Eoonmnlc  Op- 
portunity. Congress  has  granted  thAt  program 
•58,000,000  for  legal  services.  That  $58,000,000 
Is  a  sound  commitment  to  an  underprotected 
segment  of  our  people  whose  rights  have  suf- 
fered because  they  could  not  afford  a  lawyer. 
Few  things  rankle  In  the  human  breast  like 
a  sense  of  Injustice.  Whether  the  jaoblem  Is 
large  to  the  person  afflicted.  We  should  »p- 
plaud  Congress  for  taking  that  step.  But 
casee  cannot  always  be  settled  by  lawyen. 
and  the  b\irden  thus  falls  on  the  courts.  This 
allowance  for  Office  of  Koonomle  Opportunity 
legal  servioes  is  almost  half  of  what  Is  al- 
lowed for  the  operation  of  all  the  courts  in 
the  federal  system.  Here  again  we  have  an 
example  ot  a  so\md  program  developed  with- 
out adequate  planning  for  Its  Impact  on  the 
courts. 

NOW      WS       MUST      KSTABLI8H       PRIORTrXXS      TO 
MOVX    ARKAD 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  Is  that  for  at 
least  fifty  years  the  federal  court  system 
has  exp>erlenced  the  combination  of  steadily 
lncre«telng  burdens  while  suffering  deferred 
maintenance  of  the  total  judicial  ma- 
chinery— and  added  to  that,  much  of  the 
machinery  has  long  been  obsolete.  The  fore- 
sight of  Congress  in  creating  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  for  research  and  study  of 
oourt  problems  two  years  ago  is  one  of  the 
few  bright  spots  In  the  pa«t  thirty  years. 

Now  we  must  make  a  choice  of  prlotiUes. 
When  we  want  to  dance,  we  must  provide  the 
musicians,  and  the  public  may  well  be  called 
upon  to  pay  something  more  for  the  federal 
Judicial  system  to  increase  its  productivity. 
But  neither  costs  nor  the  number  of  judges 
can  be  held  down  If  the  caseload  Is  steadily 
enlarged. 

To  prepare  for  this  report  to  you,  I  asked 
every  federal  judge  for  suggestions.  The  hun- 
dreds of  replies  reflected  a  note  of  frustra- 
tion and  even  anguish  at  the  dally  manage- 
ment and  administrative  burdens  that 
drained  time  and  energy  from  their  primary 
duty  to  dispose  of  cases.  That  was  the  com- 
mon denominator  and  the  common  com- 
plaint. Federal  judges  are  today  In  scme- 
what  the  position  of  members  of  Congress 
a  generation  ago,  before  the  Reorganlaation 
Act  which  gave  adequate  staffs  to  the  mem- 
bers and  to  the  Important  committee  work 
of  the  Congress. 

The  business  of  Litigation  is  highly  com- 
plex. To  assemble  all  the  necessary  individ- 
uals is  not  as  simple  as  TV  shows  depict.  It 
actually  involves  ths  very  difficult  task  of 
bringing  together  a  judge,  tweuty-flTe  or 
more  prospective  jurcrs,  lawyers,  witnesses, 
court  reporters.  baUlifs  and  others,  at  ths 
same  place  at  the  same  time  without  lost 
motion.  The  absanos  or  tantlnesi  of  a  slngls 
person  will  delay  the  entire  process  and 
waste  untold  tims.  Oountleas  dtlBsns  ssrrlng 
as  jurors  have  been  Irritated  with  the  In- 
fBolencles  of  ths  courts  because  they  find 


themselves  watching  TV  In  th<  j\uors'  lounge 
rather  than  hearing  cases  In  court. 

The  management  of  busy  courts  calls  for 
careful  planning  and  definite  systems  and 
organization  with  supervision  by  trained  ad- 
ministrator-managers. We  have  at  least 
fifty-eight  astronauts  capable  of  fiylng  to 
the  moon,  but  not  that  many  authentic  court 
administrators  available  to  serve  all  the 
ooiute  in  the  state  and  federal  systems.  The 
federal  oourt«  need  Immediately  a  court 
executive  or  stdminlstrator  for  each  of  the 
eleven  circuits  and  for  every  busy  federal 
trial  oourt  with  more  than  six  or  seven 
judges.  We  need  them  to  serve  as  the  "traffic 
managers".  In  a  sense  as  hospitals  have  used 
administrators  for  forty  years  to  relieve  doc- 
tors and  nurses  of  management  duties.  We 
are  almost  half  a  century  behind  the  medical 
profeesion  in  this  respect. 

In  basic  i»lnclples,  It  is  indeed  essential 
that  we  maintain  our  links  with  the  past 
and  build  carefully  on  those  foundations  be- 
cause they  are  a  result  of  thousands  of  years 
of  human  experience  In  the  evolution  of  the 
law.  There  is  great  value  In  stability,  pre- 
dictability and  continuity.  But  the  proce- 
dures of  the  law  ought  to  respond  more  swift- 
ly— as  hospitals  and  doctors,  farmers  and 
food  distributors  have  changed  their  meth- 
ods. Yet  the  major  procedural  change  of  this 
century  was  the  development  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  a  generation  ago. 
Except  for  those  rules,  Thomas  Jefferson 
of  Virginia,  Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York 
and  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  would 
need  only  a  quick  briefing  on  modern  plead- 
ing and  the  {Mvtrial  procedures  in  order  to 
step  Into  a  federal  court  today  and  do  very 
well  indeed.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  ju- 
dicial processes  for  ree<^vlng  cases  and  con- 
troversies have  remained  essentially  static  for 
200  years.  This  is  not  necessarily  bad,  but 
when  courts  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with 
their  work,  it  suggests  the  need  for  a  hard 
new  look  at  our  procedures. 

If  the  picture  I  have  been  painting  seems 
melancholy,  I  must  in  fairness  touch  on  a 
few  brighter  sides — but  sadly  there  are  only  a 
few. 

In  recent  years  the  ferment  stlmiilated  by 
Roecoe  Pound,  Vanderijilt  of  New  Jersey. 
Parker  of  North  Carolina — to  name  only 
three  now  gone — has  brought  on  widespread 
growth  of  judicial  seminars,  institutes  and 
study  centers  that  have  contributed  much, 
and  we  owe  a  great  debt  to  my  cc^eague. 
Justice  Tom  Clark,  who  has  worked  tireless- 
ly on  Improvements  in  both  state  and  fed- 
eral courts. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments in  a  generation  is  the  creation 
this  year — under  the  leadership  of  this  As- 
sociation along  with  the  American  Judicature 
Society  and  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration—of  the  Institute  for  Oourt 
Management  at  the  University  of  Denver. 
Here  for  the  first  time  Is  a  place  where 
court  administrators  can  be  trained  just 
as  hospital  administrators  have  long  been 
trained  In  schools  of  business  administration. 

Sadly  even  these  bright  spots  emphasise 
how  painfully  slow  we  are  to  supply  what 
courts  need.  The  price  we  are  now  paying 
and  will  pay  is  partly  because  judges  have 
been  too  timid  and  the  Bar  has  been  too 
apathetic  to  make  clear  to  the  public  and 
the  Congress  the  needs  of  the  courts.  Apathy, 
more  than  opposition,  has  been  the  enemy, 
but  I  believe  the  days  of  ^wtby  are  past. 

nOHT  MAJOK  STKPS  FOB  TUTXTgX  ACTIOKr 

As  to  the  future  I  oan  do  no  more  than 
emphasise  that  the  federal  coxut  system  Is 
for  a  limited  purpose,  and  lawyers,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  must  examine  carefully 
each  demand  they  make  on  that  system. 
People  speak  gUbly  of  putting  all  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  of  crowded  cities,  of  con- 
sxmier  class  actions  and  others  In  the  fed- 
eral courts.  Some  of  theee  problems  are  local, 
and  we  should  look  more  to  state  courts 
familiar  with  local  conditlcois. 


Let  me  list  some  major  steps  for  the  fu- 
ture— steps  to  begin  at  once : 

1.  The  friction  in  relations  between  state 
and  federal  courts  presents  serious  problaas 
In  both  the  review  of  state  prisoner  peti- 
tions and  other  cases.  I  strongly  urge  that 
in  each  state  there  be  created  a  state-federal 
judicial  council  to  maintain  continuing  com- 
munication on  all  joint  problems.  Such  a 
body  could  properly  Include  a  member  of 
the  highest  state  coiirt,  the  chief  judges 
of  the  larger  state  trial  courts  and  the  chief 
judges  of  the  federal  district  courts.  In  some 
states  such  bodies  have  already  been  created 
on  an  informal  basis. 

2.  State  and  federal  judges  should  con- 
tinue their  co-operation  with  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  establish  and  maintain 
standards  of  conduct  of  lawyers  and  judges 
that  win  uphold  public  confidence  In  the 
Integrity  of  the  system  we  serve. 

3.  We  should  urgently  consider  a  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  to  create  a  judiciary 
council  consisting  of  perhaps  six  members, 
one  third  appointed  by  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  government,  to  act  as  a  co-ordi- 
nating body  whose  function  It  would  be  to 
report  to  the  Congress,  the  President  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  on  a  wide  range  of  mat- 
ters affecting  the  judicial  branch.  This  coun- 
cil could  (a)  report  to  Congress  the  Impact 
of  proposed  legislation  likely  to  enlarge  fed- 
eral jurisdiction;  (b)  analyze  and  report  to 
Congress  on  studies  made  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
as  to  Increase  or  decrease  in  caseloads  of 
partlc\ilar  federal  districts;  (c)  study  exist- 
ing jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  with  special 
attention  to  proper  allocation  of  judicial 
functions  as  between  state  and  fedN«l  courts 

(d)  develop  and  submit  to  Congreas  a  pro- 
posal for  creating  temporary  judgeships  to 
meet  urgent  needs  as  they  arise.  Some  state 
legislatures  authorize  such  appointments 
based  on  a  formula  of  population  and  case- 
loads in  order  to  adjust  promptly  to  popula- 
tion  changes   in   rapidly   developing   areas; 

(e)  study  whether  there  is  a  present  need 
for  three-judge  district  courts  and  whether 
there  is  a  present  need  for  federal  courts  to 
try  automobile  collision  oases  simply  because 
of  the  coincidence  that  one  driver,  for  ex- 
ample, lives  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  the 
other  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  (f )  continue 
study  and  examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
federal  circuits  that  are  now  based  largely 
on  historical  accident  and  are  unrelated  to 
the  demands  of  modern  judicial  administra- 
tion and  management. 

4.  The  entire  structure  of  the  administra- 
tion of  bankruptcy  and  receivership  matters 
should  be  studied  to  evaluate  whether  they 
could  be  more  efficiently  administered  In 
some  other  way.  Pending  studies  on  this 
problem  should  be  pressed  to  conclusion. 

6.  Over  the  years  various  statutes  and  de- 
cisions of  courts  have  altered  many  aspects 
of  criminal  procedure.  Meanwhile,  soms  of 
the  states  have  experimented  with  innova- 
tions and  have  developed  new  procedures  to 
improve  justice.  Since  Congress  Is  now  con- 
sidering an  entirely  n«w  federal  criminal 
code,  we  should  soon  undertake  a  oomprs- 
henslve  re-examination  of  ths  structure  of 
criminal  procedure  to  establish  adequate 
guiddlnes  reflecting  adjustment  to  the  new 
code,  judicial  holdings  and  the  experience 
of  the  states. 

6.  The  system  of  criminal  justice  must  bs 
viewed  as  a  process  embracing  every  pbsss 
from  crime  prevention  through  the  cotrec- 
tlonal  system.  We  oan  no  longer  limit  our 
responsibility  to  providing  defense  servloss 
for  the  judicial  process,  yet  continue  to  be 
miserly  with  the  needs  of  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  probation  and  parole  services. 

7.  The  whole  process  of  appeals  must  be 
re-examined.  It  Is  cumbersome  and  costly, 
encourages  delay  and  takee  too  long.  Soms 
courts,  notably  the  overworked  Fifth  Circuit, 
have  developed  procedures  to  screen  out 
frivi^ous  appeals.  Finality  at  some  point  is 
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Indispensable    to   any   rational — and   work- 
able— Judicial  system. 

8.  We  made  a  wise  choice  in  guaranteeing 
a  lawyer  in  every  serious  criminal  case,  but 
we  must  now  make  certain  that  lawyers  are 
adequately  trained  and  that  the  representa- 
tion Is  on  a  high  professional  basis.  It  Is  jrro- 
fessional  representation  we  promise  to  give — 
nothing  more — and  always  within  accepted 
standards  of  conduct.  This  Association  has 
now  provided  lawyers  with  comprehensive 
and  authoritative  standards,  and  it  Is  up  to 
the  courts  and  the  Bar  of  every  state  to  make 
sure  they  are  followed. 

CONFTDENCB    IN   THK    COURTS    IS    ESSENTIAL    rOS 
SOCIETY 

I  have  necessarily  left  some  subjects  un- 
touched and  others  undeveloped,  but  I  hope 
I  have  imparted  a  sense  of  urgency  on  the 
problems  and  needs  of  the  courts.  I  hope  also 
I  have  made  my  point  that  it  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  more  Judges  but  primarily  better 
management,  better  methods  and  trained 
administrative  personnel. 

A  sense  of  confidence  In  the  courts  is  es- 
sential to  maintain  the  fabric  of  ordered 
liberty  for  a  free  people,  and  three  thmgs 
could  destroy  that  confidence  and  do  in- 
calculable  damage  to  society: 

That  people  come  to  believe  that  ineffi- 
ciency and  delay  will  drain  even  a  Just  judg- 
ment of  Its  value; 

That  people  who  have  long  been  exploited 
in  the  smaller  transactions  of  daily  life  come 
to  believe  that  courts  cannot  vindicate  their 
legal  rights  from  fraud  and  over-reaching; 

That  people  come  to  believe  the  law — in 
the  larger  sense — cannot  fulfill  Its  primary 
function  to  protect  them  and  their  families 
in  their  homes,  at  their  work  and  on  the 
public  streets. 

I  have  great  confidence  In  our  basic  system 
and  its  foundations,  in  the  dedicated  judges 
and  others  in  the  judicial  system,  and  in  the 
lawyers  of  America.  Continuity  with  change 
Is  the  genius  of  the  American  system,  and 
both  are  essential  to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
equal  Justice  under  law. 

If  we  want  to  maintain  these  crucial 
values,  we  must  make  some  changes  In  our 
methods,  our  procedure  and  our  machinery, 
and  I  ask  your  help  to  make  sure  this  is 
done. 

Report  on  the   State  of  the  Federal 
judiciaht 
(Remarks  of  Warren  E.  Burger,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation,  New   York,   N.Y.,  July   5,    1971) 
One  year  ago  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Segal  I  undertook  to  report  to  you  on  prob- 
lems of  the  federal  courts  as  they  appeared  to 
me.  and  today  I  respond  to  President  Wright's 
invitation  to  continue  that  discussion. 

Last  year's  report  covered  a  wide  range  of 
accumulated  problems  embracing  develop- 
ments in  Federal  Courts  beginning  with  the 
turn  of  this  century  and  the  problems  of 
deferred  maintenance  of  the  judicial  ma- 
chinery resulting  from  generations  of  neglect. 
Today  I  propose  to  present  some  specific  cur- 
rent matters  against  the  background  of  what 
was  dlscxissed  in  1970. 

Essentially  the  problems  of  the  federal 
courts,  in  common  with  state  courts,  and 
indeed  much  of  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
national  life,  are  suffering  from  an  accumu- 
lated neglect.  This  disrepair  became  an  acute 
problem  as  the  loftd  Increased,  and  we  cannot 
Ignore  It  any  longer. 

If  the  report  to  you  In  1970  can  be  thought 
of  primarily  as  a  diagnosis  of  our  ailments 
and  a  preliminary  charting  of  a  general  course 
of  treatment  in  very  broad  terms,  today's 
report  can  be  considered  a  diagnosis  of  spe- 
cific problems  and  an  examination  of  what 
has  happened  since  August   1970. 

I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that  we  have 
made  great  progress  In  the  eleven  months 
since  the  St.  Louts  meeting.  We  have  made 
some,  not  enough,  but  some,  and  I  will  there- 


fore again  press  on  you  matters  which  ur- 
gently demanded  attention. 

imstitutb  or  court  management 
Last  year  I  emphasized  that  one  of  the 
basic  weaknesses  of  the  federal  judicial  or- 
ganization was  lack  of  system  and  manage- 
ment planning  of  our  work,  particularly  In 
light  of  the  enormous  growth  in  case  volume 
In  recent  years.  I  spoke  of  the  desperate  need 
for  a  new  category  of  trained  personnel — 
traffic  managers  In  a  sense — to  speed  up  the 
process  and  improve  its  quality.  I  was  then 
able  to  report  to  you  that,  Istrgely  under  the 
leadership  of  this  Association,  the  Institute 
for  Court  Management  had  been  created  and 
in  the  summer  of  1970  had  commenced  Its 
operations  with  a  full-time,  intensive  six- 
months'  training  course  for  court  administra- 
tors at  the  University  of  Denver.  The  first 
thirty-one  formally  trained  oourt  administra- 
tors in  our  history  received  their  certificates 
last  December.  This  year  the  Institute  is 
training  two  overlapping  groups. 

COURT   executives   ACT 

The  very  existence  of  this  facility  aided 
substantially  in  securing  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Court  Executives  Act  which  au- 
thorizes an  executive  officer  for  each  of  the 
eleven  Circuit  Councils  in  the  federal  system. 
We  knew  in  the  summer  of  1970  that  it  would 
be  virtually  impossible  at  that  time  to  find 
eleven  qualified  persons  to  fill  these  pKssl- 
tions,  except  by  "raiding"  such  states  as  New 
Jersey.  New  York.  California  and  Colorado 
where  the  pioneer  work  of  developing  court 
administrators  began. 

To  ensure  that  only  qualified  persons 
would  be  t^>pointed  to  these  new  positions. 
Congress  wisely  provided  a  Certification 
Board  to  prescribe  definite  standards  and  to 
certify  those  found  qualified  and  eligible  for 
appointment.  As  you  know,  the  Circuit 
Councils  are  required  by  law  to  make  ap- 
pointments from  the  list  certified  by  that 
statutory  board. 

Few  important  developments  in  Judicial 
administration  have  moved  so  swiftly  as  this 
one,  but  the  Circuits  have  yet  to  appoint  the 
first  Court  Executive.  To  carry  this  totally 
new  program  into  the  federal  courts  will  take 
time  but  by  the  end  of  1971  I  anticipate 
that  all  the  various  Circuits  will  have  their 
Court  Executives. 

Actually  the  speed  of  enactment  of  this 
particular  legislation  has  been  remarkable 
and  we  now  have  a  commitment  to  Congress 
to  make  this  program  show  results.  When  it 
does  I  am  confident  further  support  from 
the  Congress  for  other  similar  Improvements 
will  not  be  lacking.  But  we  have  the  burden 
of  proof  and  we  must  meet  that  burden. 

ASA  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  JUDICIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  creation  of 
the  new  position  of  Court  Executive  for  each 
of  the  eleven  Circuits  and  the  advent  of  the 
Institute  to  train  people  in  court  manage- 
ment will  not,  alone,  solve  our  problems  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
More  than  a  generation  has  gone  by  and 
crushing  new  burdens  have  fallen  on  the 
courts  since  Chief  Justice  Vanderbllt  and 
Judge  Parker  propounded  The  Standards  of 
Judicial  Administration  In  the  1930's.  Judges 
and  the  Court  Executives  must  now  have  new 
standards  and  guidelines  to  meet  the  new 
problems.  For  this  reason  the  Association  has 
created  the  Commission  on  Judicial  Admin- 
istration to  review  the  so-called  Vanderbllt 
Standards  and  to  pursue  the  work  begun  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion on  the  problems  of  Q>eedlng  the  work 
of  the  courts. 

STATE-FEDEXAL  JUDICIAL  COUNCILS 

At  St.  Louis  I  urged  that  a  State-Federal 
Judicial  Coimcil  be  created  in  each  state  to 
deal  with  all  the  sensitive  problems  of  re- 
lationships between  the  two  court  systems. 
Here  I  am  happy  to  report  real  progress.  As 


of  today  more  than  40  states  have  created 
such  councils  by  joint  action  of  the  state 
Chief  Justices  and  the  federal  judges.  The 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Calvert  of  Texas,  Its  chairman,  gave  vig- 
orous leadership  to  this  development.  Many 
of  these  informal  Councils  have  found  that 
once  the  lines  of  communication  were  ac- 
tively opened  between  state  and  federal 
Judges,  other  important  areas  of  common 
concern  for  Improvement  came  to  the  sur- 
face. 

NATIONAL    CENTER    FOB    STATE    COURTS 

An  important  development  emerged  fol- 
lowing the  Williamsburg  Conference  on  the 
Judiciary  in  March.  There  President  Nixon 
strongly  endorsed  a  proposal  to  create  a 
National  Center  for  State  Courts  to  serve 
all  the  states  much  as  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  was  established  to  serve  the  federal 
courts.  This  was  an  idea  whose  p>erlod  of 
gestation  had  run  and  the  Williamsburg 
Conference  resolved  to  proceed  at  once.  A 
series  of  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Chief  Justices,  the  ABA.  ITie 
American  Judicature  Society,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Judicial  Administration  has  brought 
into  existence  the  National  Center  for  State 
Courts  whose  Articles  of  Incorporation  were 
filed  on  June  15,  1971  When  the  new  Cen- 
ter has  demonstrated  Its  value — as  I  am  con- 
fident it  will — the  states  should  then  be  asked 
to  assume  at  least  part  of  its  support. 

I  have  felt  an  obligation  to  be  concerned 
with  problems  of  state  courts  as  well  as  the 
federal  courts  because  the  problems  of  Jus- 
tice are  indivisible  and  if  we  do  not  have 
strong  and  effective  courts  in  both  the  state 
and  federal  systems,  we  have  a  failure  of 
Justice.  The  basic  systeem  of  justice  in  this 
country  is  contained  within  the  state  and 
local  courts  of  the  fifty  states,  while  federal 
courts  were  created  under  the  Constitution 
as  specialized  and  strictly  limited  coxirts,  but 
time  and  lack  of  any  consistent  policy  have 
brought  into  federal  courts  many  purely 
local  matters  that  do  not  belong  In  the  fed- 
eral system. 

Becatise  I  believe  profoundly  that  the  state 
courts  are  the  foundation  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  justice.  It  becomes  important  in  a 
period  of  increasing  caseloads  in  all  courts 
that  state  courts  be  strengthened  In  struc- 
ture, organization  and  personnel  so  they  can 
meet  their  proper  share  of  the  growing  de- 
mands. Obviously  It  would  be  costly  and 
impracticable  to  have  fifty  states  create  sep- 
arate facilities  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives, and  this  Is  one  of  many  reasons  why 
a  National  Center  for  State  Courts  of  the 
kind  now  being  launched  Is  indispensable. 
ITiat  Center  can  become  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  problems  common  to  all 
states,  It  can  develop  uniform  standards 
where  uniformity  of  action  Is  desirable,  and 
It  can  be  a  marketplace  for  the  best  Ideas 
and  best  techniques  to  Improve  Justice.  It 
can  also  become  a  national  forum  for  coop- 
eration between  the  state  and  federal  judi- 
cial systems. 

JOINT  JUDICIAKT  COTTNCn. 

At  St.  Louis  I  proposed  that  Congress,  by 
statute,  create  a  joint  judiciary  body  with 
one-third  of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  one-third  by  the  Congress,  and 
one-third  by  the  Judicial  Branch.  Thta  would 
be  a  permanent  working  body  but  with  ad- 
visory powers  only.  Representing  all  three 
branches,  It  would,  I  Iselleve,  esUbllsh  a  re- 
lationship of  confidence  with  all  the 
branches.  Its  continuing  function  would  be 
to  oversee  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  fed- 
eral court  system  and  its  jurisdiction.  This 
function  cannot  be  performed  casually,  spo- 
radically or  Intermittently,  and  It  cannot  be 
performed  by  one  branch  of  government  act- 
ing alone.  It  must  be  an  ongoing  process  so 
that  the  members  of  that  body  develop  wide 
and  expert  knowledge  and  a  basis  for  judg- 
ment on  all  the  problems  of  the  Courts.  This 
Commission  would   draw   on  studies  mads 
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by  th«  Oommltt«6a  on  the  Ju<Ucl*r7  ot  both 
boiises.  by  tbe  PedenJ  Judicial  Onter,  tlie 
Department  ot  Justice  and  private  eouroea 
such  as  The  Institute  of  Judicial  Adminis- 
tration. This  function  is  not  now  being  p«r- 
fonned  In  any  coordinated  or  oomprehenslTe 
way  at  present,  and  It  cannot  be  perfrarmad 
except  by  a  Joint  faculty  reqwnsllde  prl* 
marUy  to  Congress.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
some  such  device  be  created  if  we  are  not  to 
continue  the  hlt-or-mlss  process  of  expand- 
ing the  burdens  of  federal  courts  heedless 
of  their  capacity  to  meet  the  burdens,  and 
heedless  of  the  overall  soundness  of  partic- 
ular legislation  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction 
and  operations  of  the  federal  courts. 

But  we  cannot  stand  still  while  we  are 
waiting  for  Congress  to  act.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  Association  will  consider  cre- 
ating some  kind  of  a  legislative  implementa- 
tion committee  to  present  to  the  Congress 
such  programs  relating  to  federal  courts  as 
tbe  Association  considers  worthy. 

Tbe  broad  ramifications  of  this  proposed 
legislation  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with 
in  a  few  minutes  but  I  hope  the  Bar  will 
study  the  matter  and  lend  its  support. 

COKXKCnONS 

If  any  phase  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice is  more  neglected  than  the  operation  of 
the  courts,  it  is  the  correctional  systems. 
Last  year  the  Association  created  a  Commis- 
sion on  Corrections  and  Correctional  Facili- 
ties with  a  distinguished  membership.  That 
Conmiisslon  has  received  private  fxuidlng  and 
now  has  an  expert  stall.  Its  Chairman  is 
former  Governor  Richard  Hughee  of  New 
Jersey  who  was  a  Judge  for  16  years  and  has 
first  hand  Icnowledge  of  the  shortcomings  of 
our  penal  institutions. 

That  Commission  wisely  decided  to  forego 
the  conventional  pattern  of  preparing  re- 
ports but  has  instead  moved  into  direct  ac- 
tion programs.  One  of  these  will  be  con- 
centrated in  a  few  states  and  will  seek  to 
provide  qualified  volunteer  caseworkers  to 
assist  the  badly  understaffed  probation  and 
parole  offices  in  their  important  work.  The 
program  hopes  to  attract  1000  young  lawyers 
to  engage  in  this  work  after  providing  them 
with  some  basic  training  in  counseling  for 
those  released  on  probation  or  parole.  This 
Is  much  like  programs  used  for  several  cen- 
turies in  Holland,  Denmark  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Eiirope. 

A  second  program  Is  also  direct  action  de- 
signed to  bring  extension  school  education 
Into  penal  institutions.  Another  program  of 
the  Corrections  Commission  is  directed  at 
helping  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  released  prisoners. 

This  Is  the  largest  undertaking  In  the  cor- 
rections field  ever  undertaken  by  the  orga- 
nized bar  and  it  deserves  continued  support. 
It  Is  a  measure  of  the  new  horizons  of  public 
service  of  the  American  Bar. 

CanUMAI.   FBOCIDUKX  STAKDaaDS 

The  diversity  of  our  poUtloal  Institutions 
has  fostered  governmenUl  Innovatlwi  and 
experlmenutlon  In  the  states  and  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  try  to  cast  all  civil  or  criminal 
procedure  into  a  single  rigid  mold.  [The 
Court  Executives  Act  is  but  one  example  of 
the  pioneering  work  of  the  state  systems,  and 
on  which  we  in  the  Federal  Courts  are  now 
trying  to  build  imder  the  Court  Executives 
Act.) 

There  are  certain  areas,  however.  In  which 
both  the  Federal  Constitution  and  sound 
public  policy  argue  for  a  greater  degree  ot 
common  standards  and  practice  than  we  now 
have.  Oixe  of  these  is  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice,  In  which.  Independent  of 
federal  oonstltutlooal  requirements,  it  la 
sound  poUoy  to  avoid  wide  variation  from 
state  to  state  in  society's  treatment  of 
criminal  conduct. 

Over  the  paat  30  years  enormous  progre« 
has  been  made  in  the  voluntary  development 
of  uniform  state  oodes  for  civil  matters  and 
we  now  mova  into  a  period  when  the  legal 


proTeaaton  ahould  seek  to  extend  thU  volun- 
tary acceptance  of  uniform  patterns  into  tbe 
administration  of  criminal  Justloe  at  the 
state  level. 

This  AsaocUtion  has  supplied  solid  founda- 
tions for  such  a  development  In  the  form  of 
studies  and  r^xnta  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Project,  first  chaired  by  Judge  J.  Edward 
Lumbard  of  New  York,  and  now  by  Judge 
William  J.  Jameson  of  Montana. 

(Time  may  well  prove  the  Criminal  Justice 
Project  to  be  one  of  the  AasocUtlon's  greatest 
public  service  programs  up  to  this  point  In  Ite 
history.  It  is,  as  you  know,  a  comprehensive 
set  of  standards  covering  every  phase  and 
stage  of  criminal  Justice  and  can  be  used  by 
the  states  as  a  starting  point  for  any  com- 
plete revision  of  their  criminal  procedure.] 

The  drafters  of  these  standards  would  not 
make  claim  to  their  perfection  In  any  sense. 
Of  necessity  many  of  the  standards  reflect 
the  traditional  c<xnpromlse  of  any  delibera- 
tive process.  In  the  six  years  work  on  these 
Standards  I  doubt  that  any  one  of  the  100 
lawyers,  Judges  and  law  professors  who 
worked  on  the  project  agreed  with  every 
standard  on  every  subject,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  the  fifteen  reports  by  the  Association 
represent  the  richeet  source  ever  developed 
to  bring  the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tloe up  to  data. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  continuing  his  signal 
contributions  to  the  law,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Association's  Committee  to  Implement  these 
standards  and  much  progrees  has  been  made 
in  tan  states  by  his  committee. 

Every  bar  association  and  every  meml>er  of 
this  Association  should  press  his  stata  to 
consider  these  standards  as  a  starting  point 
for  improvement. 

XDUCATION  AND  RXOXnjlTION  Of  THX  LMAL  P«0- 
ITSSION 

The  licensing  and  admission  power  over 
lawyers  vested  In  each  of  the  fifty  stata 
Jurisdictions,  nlnety-tliree  federal  dlstrlcta 
and  eleven  clrcuita,  has  led  to  a  hodge  podge 
of  standards  for  admission,  and  regulations 
that  are  desperately  In  need  of  careful  re- 
examination. Much  that  Is  being  used  is 
archaic  and  Inadequate  and  must  be  dis- 
carded. ThU  dispersal  of  authority  over  Uw- 
yers  among  fifty  states  and  numerous  federal 
courta  has  prevented  meaningful  regulation 
of  professional  oonduct.  More  stringent  dls- 
clpUne  U  needed  In  terms  of  protection  of 
the  public  from  the  small  minority  of  lawyers 
who  have  exploited  uninformed  laymen  and 
abused  the  trust  implicit  In  the  franchise 
to  engage  In  practice.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  In  the  report  of  The  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Evaluation  of  Disciplinary  Enforce- 
ment. Implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Report  Is  the  largest  piece  of 
unfinished  internal  business  of  the  legal 
profession  and  it  cannot  wait.* 

A  strong.  Independent,  competent  legal 
profession  is  imperative  to  any  free  people 
We  live  in  a  society  that  is  diverse,  mobUe. 
and  dynamic,  but  ita  very  pluralism  and  cre- 
atlveness  make  it  capable  of  both  enormous 
progress  or  debilitating  confilcta  that  can 
blunt  all  semblance  of  order.  The  role  of  the 
lawyer  in  a  Common  Law  system  is  to  be  the 
balance  wheel,  the  harmonliser,  tiie  reconciler. 
He  must  be  more  than  simply  a  sklUed  me- 
chanic. He  must  be  that  but  in  a  larger 
sense  he  must  also  be  a  legal  architect,  engi- 
neer, builder,  and,  from  time  to  time  an 
Inventor  as  well.  This  is  the  history  of  the 
lawyer  in  America  and  in  this  respect  he  is 
umque  among  the  lawyers  of  all  societies.  To 
fulflU  this  mission  there  must  first  be  ade- 
quate training— better  than  it  now  is— then 
clear  and  comprehensive  standaixls  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  and  behavior  and.  finally, 
established  means  of  regulation  of  profes- 
sional conduct.  The  legal  profsMlon  cannot 
claim  exempUon  from  the  proposition  that 


those  having  a  monopoly  on  the  jMrformanoe 
of  vital  pubUc  services  should  tM  attletly  reg. 
ulated  to  ptot&ct  the  public  Interwt.  A  pro- 
fession ouglit  to  tM  able  to  reguUto  itself,  but 
the  truth  Is  that  the  legal  profession  has  not 
done  so.  I  siiggeat  that  the  time  may  coma 
whan.  If  the  legal  profession  wanta  to  avoid 
regulation  from  the  outside,  it  m\ist  sternly 
regulate  itself  from  within. 

The  basic  raw  material  for  comprehensive 
standards  of  professional  conduct  is  now 
avaUable.  This  Association  has  promulgated 
a  general  Code  of  Professional  ResponslbUlty 
together  with  suggested  disciplinary  enforce- 
ment standards,  a  detailed  set  of  Standards 
for  the  Prosecution  and  Defense  Lawyers, 
the  Standards  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press. 
and  the  Report  on  Disciplinary  Enforcement. 
Those  standards,  taken  together,  offer  the 
beet  hope  for  maintaining  an  honorable  and 
effective  Bar  and  every  State  Bar  AssocUtioo 
should  move  now  to  establish  means  to  make 
sure  those  standards  are  rigorously  enforced. 
Without  strict  enforcement  of  ethical  stand- 
ards the  Bar  wiU  faU  In  Ita  mission  and  it  wUl 
never  have,  and  it  wUl  never  deserve,  the 
confidence  of  the  public' 

rUMUC  PAXnCXPATION 

We  need  not  rely  on  Dr.  Oeorge  Gallup  or 
Mr.  Louis  Harris  to  know  that  the  public  is 
deeply  aroused  and  disturbed  about  the  state 
of  Justice  and  aU  its  works.  We  must  believe 
that  If  the  people  are  fully  Informed  they 
wUl  make  the  right  decisions  and  to  be  sure 
the  public  is  Informed  it  Is  imperative  that 
the  Bar  share  the  leadership  for  court  im- 

provemento  with  all  segmento  of  the  public 

with  leaders  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  with 
civic  and  conmiunity  organizations.  To  break 
out  of  the  mold  of  obeolete  patterns  of  court 
organization,  the  whole  people — not  Just  law- 
y*™ — miist  be  drawn  into  the  programs  for 
change. 

TBIAL    DELAT 

Time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  all 
the  complex  of  factors  which  now  delay  the 
processing  of  cases  in  the  Federal  District 
Courts  but  several  examples  may  be  useful. 
The  advantages  of  the  Individual  Calendar 
have  now  been  recognized  by  most  federal 
courts.  It  is  one  of  the  keys  to  speedy  im- 
provement, especially  in  metropolitan  courta 
where  congestion  is  the  greateet.  I  hope  every 
District  Court  In  the  United  States  wUl  adopt 
that  proven  mechanism  of  court  administra- 
Uon  without  more  delay. 

Another  matter  affecting  the  trial  courta 
deserves  comment. 

For  thirty-five  years  English  courts  have 
dispensed  with  Juries  entirely  in  virtually  all 
civu  cases.  The  public,  Judges  and  lawyers 
in  England  show  no  signs  of  wanting  to  re- 
turn to  the  Jury  system.  A  number  of  our 
states  have  long  conducted  civil  cases  with 
Juries  of  five,  six  or  seven  members  and  in  the 
past  year  more  than  a  dozen  federal  districts 
have  followed  the  examples  of  some  of  those 
states  and  reduced  the  size  of  federal  Juries 
for  clvU  trUls.  With  the  reduced  Jury  there 
is  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  confusion 
and  coat  of  trials.  A  large  court  calls  several 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand  citizens  for 
Jury  duty  and  often  the  court  house  has  no 
assembly  rooms  large  enough  to  contain 
them.  Obviously  reduced  Jury  demands  will 
reduce  tbe  administrative  burdens  of  calling, 
processing  Jurors  and  the  confusion  involved 
In  handling  so  many  people. 

This  new  development  deserves  study  and 
I  have  urged  the  recently  appointed  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  to  study  the 
experience  of  Courta  using  five,  six  or  seven- 
member  Juriee. 

If  we  find  we  can  function  with  five  or  six- 
member  Juries  in  aU  federal  civil  cases  we 
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•  Very  soon  two  other  seta  of  Standards  of 
the  Association  will  be  completed.  One  is  a 
Code  of  Judicial  Conduct  and  the  other  will 
fix  Standards  for  the  day-to-day  function  of 
trial  court  Judges. 

t 


can  probably  save  as  much  as  three  million 
dollars  per  year  dlrecUy,  and  produce  other 
Indirect  savings  that  may  in  the  long  run  be 
more  Important  than  the  millions  saved  di- 
rectly. 

DKLAT    IM   APPEALS 

The  factors  contributing  to  delay  in  proc- 
essing appeals  from  the  District  Courta  are 
somewhat  less  complex  than  those  of  trial 
courts,  but  so  important  that  they  deserve 
mention.  A  simple  aspect  long  overlooked  is 
that,  we  must  develop  a  way  for  the  Courta  of 
Appeals  to  take  active  direction  and  full  re- 
sponsibility for  every  appeal  from  the  day 
the  notice  of  appeal  is  filed.  When  that 
notice  is  filed  the  District  Court  loses  Juris- 
diction, of  course,  and  understandably  loses 
interest.  Up  to  now  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency for  the  appellate  Judges  to  assume  that 
the  lawyers  will  push  the  cases  along  but 
we  should  know  by  now  that  this  is  not  al- 
ways a  safe  assimiption. 

An  appeal,  like  a  ton  of  bricks,  moves 
when  it  is  pulled  or  pushed.  Sometime  the 
appeal  lags  because  the  transcript  of  testi- 
mony is  not  ready,  since  court  reporters  must 
often  move  on  to  the  next  trial  thus  delay- 
ing preparation  of  transcrlpta. 

Another  large  factor  in  the  excessive  cost 
and  excessive  delay  In  criminal  appeals  is 
the  tendency  to  appoint  a  new  lawyer  on 
appeal.  The  average  criminal  trial  takes  3V^ 
days  to  complete  and  except  In  a  rare  case 
no  trial  lawyer  who  represented  the  defend- 
ant in  the  trial,  and  who  is  worth  his  salt, 
needs  a  full  trial  transcript  to  conduct  the 
appeal.  But  when  a  new  lawyer  la  appointed 
be  has  no  efllclent  way  to  prepare  an  appeal 
except  to  secure  the  entire  transcript  of  testi- 
mony. Requiring  the  trial  lawyer  to  conduct 
the  appeal  will  thus  save  both  time  and 
money.  No  lawyer  should  be  appointed  by 
tbe  Court  in  any  criminal  case  unless  he  is 
competent  and  willing  to  conduct  the  case 
to  Its  final  disposition  If  there  Is  an  appeal. 
This  should  be  made  the  subject  of  an  agreed 
policy  within  each  Circuit  or  the  Congress 
should  direct  it. 

We  must  prompUy  develop  screening  meth- 
ods to  Identify  those  appeals  that  can  be 
heard  within  thirty  or  sixty  days  without 
printed  briefs  and  without  a  transcript.  An 
alternate  to  be  explored  is  to  hear  such 
appeals  on  a  written  brief  but  without  oral 
argument.  Some  courta  have  experimented 
with  this,  with  very  favorable  resulta. 

There  is  a  third  factor  in  delay  for  which 
we  Judges  are  solely  responsible.  This  Is  the 
excessive  writing  of  opinions.  We  appellate 
Judges  tend  to  write  more  than  is  needed 
or  useful  and  the  excessive  writing  delays 
the  process.  Moreover,  it  often  confuses 
rather  than  aids  the  bar  and  adds  needless 
cost  to  lawyers  and  the  public  and  others 
who  are  compelled  to  maintain  law  libraries. 
With  all  deference.  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  appellate  Judges  must 
discipline  themselves  to  dispose  of  more 
cases  without  formal  opinions  and  when 
opinions  must  be  written  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  do  so  with  greater  brevity;  more- 
over some  cases  should  be  decided  sum- 
marily from  the  Bench.  Some  Important  cases 
require  extensive  treatment  but  this  should 
be  the  exception,  not  the  riile  as  It  is  today. 
I  add,  by  way  of  confession,  that  this  criti- 
cism— and  it  is  criticism — is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  level  of  i4>pellate  ootirta.' 

With  few  exceptions  In  this  country  ap- 
peals move  at  a  glacial  pace  because  we  are 
using  the  "cracker  barrel"  methods  I  spoke 
of  last  year  to  process  vastly  expanded  vol- 
umes of  cases.  It  is  imperative  that  we  de- 


>  More  than  4000  cases  are  filed  annually 
in  the  Supreme  Coxirt;  written  opinions  or 
memorandum  opinions  are  written  In  fewer 
than  aoo.  The  two  situations  are  not  fully 
comparable  but  the  comparison  la  not  wlth- 
out  some  relevance. 


▼elop  some  new  methods  and  new  procedurea 
for  i4>peals.  This  is  a  high  priority.  At  tbe 
i4>peUata  level  Ingenuity  and  determination 
can  bring  swift  resulta.  Pron^t  declaiona  on 
appeal  may  well  discourage  a  substantial 
number  of  the  frivolous  appeals  taken  only 
for  delay.  I  will  aak  the  Judicial  Conference 
to  authorize  appointment  of  a  Committee 
on  Appellate  Rules  to  consider  these  pressing 
problems. 

The  public  is  tired  of  the  spectacle  of  ap- 
peals that  lag  for  years  and  repeated  appeals 
whoae  chief  purpose  is  delay.  I  must  repeat 
what  I  said  to  you  at  St.  Louis  last  August: 
There  must  be  finality  at  some  point. 

THX  STTPKKME  COtmr 

Of  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  will 
say  only  what  I  have  said  before,  that  we 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  volume  of  work  and 
maintain  a  quality  historically  expected  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  Nine  Justices  must  now 
deal  with  approximately  4000  filings  each 
year  as  compared  with  1100  filings  In  1940 
and  1300  in  1950. 

Either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  work 
of  the  Court  must  soon  yield  to  the  realities. 
This  view  Is  shared  by  a  growing  number  of 
legal  scholars.  Judges  and  lawyers.  Enlarged 
supporting  staffs  can  help  but  the  Judicial 
function  must  be  performed  by  nine  Justices. 
On  another  occasion  I  will  discuss  this  prob- 
lem more  fully. 

sraucTuax  or  pkoxsal  coubts 

One  problem  of  the  Federal  Courts  is  of 
grave  and  Immediate  importance.  In  some 
ooiirta  it  can  reasonably  be  called  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  struotvire  of  the  eleven  federal  clrcuita 
Is  at  least  100  years  out  of  date  and  must  be 
reexamined.  Everyone  who  knows  the  federal 
system  knows  this  to  a  normal  certainty.  Tho 
Fifth  Circuit  almost  literally  spans  the  con- 
tinent from  Key  West  around  the  Gulf  to 
Western  Texas,  nearly  three  thousand  mllea 
No  courtroom  in  North  America  U  large 
enough  for  that  court  to  hold,  comfortably, 
an  en  hate  hearing  of  ite  fifteen  Appeals 
Court  Judges.  The  Fifth  Circuit  is  an  unman- 
ageable, administrative  monstrosity.  The 
Ninth  Circuit  nms  from  the  Mexican  Bor- 
der to  Alaska  and  out  to  Hawaii  and  Guam 
while  the  District  of  Oolimibia  Circuit  at 
Washington  contains  ten  square  miles. 

An  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  In  1968  reported  that  reor- 
ganization of  the  Clrcuita  was  urgently 
needed. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  urged  that  Congress  create  a  spe- 
cial oommisslon  appointed  by  the  three 
branches  of  the  federal  government  with 
power  to  recommend  changes  In  this  struc- 
ture that  would  become  law  if  approved  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
but  subject  to  a  veto  by  the  Congress.  This 
Is  basically  the  familiar  mechanism  by  which 
Congressional  and  Judicial  salaries  were  fi- 
nally adjusted  after  long  delays.  It  is  a  sound 
procedure  and  it  Is  the  most  efficient  way 
to  Improve  the  organization  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Clrcuita.  The 
Congress  Is  now  considering  this  proposal.' 

I  urge  this  Association  to  give  this  subject 
prompt  study  and  to  consult  with  the  Oon- 
gress  on  a  scdution. 

The  recital  of  these  vexing  problems  oalls 
for  no  summary.  There  are  other  problems  of 
the  Federal  Oourta  I  have  not  mentioned. 
I  have  touched  only  the  most  pressing  mat- 
ters that  oall  for  prcnnpt  action. 

I  am  oonfident  that  with  the  Association's 
great  tradition  of  public  service  and  youi 
keen  awareness  of  the  inaistent  need  and 
great  ferment  for  change,  you  will  lend  youi 
prestige  and  your  support. 

The  American  people  look  to  you.  I  know 
you  will  not  fall  them. 


*  H.W.  7378. 


RKifiSK«  or  CHixr  Jxtsticb  WAsaxit  E.  Buwhb 
ACKiTDA  roa  CaANOK 

Tou  have  come  to  pay  tribute  tonight  to 
the  unique  public  career  of  Chief  Justice  Bell 
whose  record  covers  the  span  of  a  half  cen- 
tury. Few  men  have  ever  held  the  highest 
legislative  office  as  President  of  the  State 
Senate,  the  highest  executive  office  as  Gover- 
nor, and  the  highest  Judicial  office  as  Chief 
Justice. 

In  a  period  when  the  burdens  on  our 
Judicial  systems — federal  and  state — have 
reached  almost  a  breaking  point  it  is  interest- 
ing that  Chief  Justice  Bell's  60th  anniversary 
comes  at  a  time  when  Pennsylvania  has  taken 
Important  steps.  In  which  he  has  had  a  large 
part,  to  bring  ita  Judicial  machinery  up  to 
the  demands  made  on  It.  You  now  have  a 
Unified  Judicial  System  and  you  have  vested 
broad  new  powers  in  your  highest  court  with 
a  Court  Administrator  to  carry  out  the  non- 
Judicial  managerial  functions.  You  have  up- 
graded and  streamlined  your  courta  dealing 
with  minor  cases. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  steps 
you  have  taken  is  to  establish  a  Judicial  In- 
quiry and  Review  Board  with  power  to  see  to 
It  that  Judges  perform  their  duties  in  keeping 
with  the  high  traditions  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  the  Judiciary.  The  attention  of 
Judges  everywhere  will  be  focused  on  how  this 
process  evolves.  There  is  a  growing  body  of 
thought  In  the  profession  and  among  Judges 
that  with  the  vast  expansion  of  courta  and 
growth  of  Judicial  power  some  kind  of  accom- 
modation must  be  made  between  the  Impera- 
tives of  Judicial  Independence  and  the  public 
Interest. 

This  occasion  is  an  appropriate  time,  I 
hope,  to  discuss  Just  a  few  modest  examples 
of  what  we  should  place  on  our  agenda  for 
change. 

Now  that  the  elections  are  over  I  trust  It 
will  not  seem  partisan  If  I  quote  another  dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvania  leader.  Senator 
Hugh  Scott.  As  a  classical  scholar  the  Senator 
rendered  In  flawless  Latin  what  I  wlU  put  in 
English.  In  speaking  of  problems  of  the  func- 
tioning of  Congress  he  said: 

"All  things  are  changing  and  we  are  chang- 
ing with  them.  . . ." 

I  wovild  alter  this  to  say,  as  to  the  courta, 

"All  things  are  changing  and  we  .  .  .  must 
change  with  them." 

I  do  not  mean  this  in  a  precisely  literal 
sense  but  rather  that  we  must  be  open  to 
consider  changes  to  meet  new  problems  and 
new  conditions,  as  Pennsylvania  has  Just 
done  with  sweeping  revisions  of  the  Judicial 
Articles  of  ita  Constitution. 

In  the  annals  of  history  our  country  Is 
still  a  very  young  country  and  all  our  claims 
to  preeminence  and  greatness  In  many  fields 
of  human  endeavor  cannot  hide  this  fact. 
It  is  good  that  we  are  in  our  youth  as  a 
nation  because  the  young  can  adjust  more 
readily  than  the  old.  Our  resiliency  and 
fiexlblllty  is  a  great  national  resource  that 
makes  revolution  in  the  violent  sense  Irrele- 
vant and  unnecessary.  One  aspect  of  our 
being  a  young  nation  accoxmta  for  a  national 
attitude — not  universal  but  widespread — that 
whatever  is  American  is  best  and  that  prob- 
ably we  Invented  it.  But  this  is  not  an  at- 
titude of  the  young  people  who  are  asking 
questions  about  our  system.  One  of  tbe 
genuine  values  of  the  questioning  iinrest  of 
our  youth  is  their  tendency  and  eagerness  to 
reexamine  what  we  have  been  doing  as  a 
people  and  why.  Their  probing  is  irritating 
and  even  painful,  as  all  probing  is,  but  even 
as  these  young  people  seem  to  act  Immature- 
ly  it  may  be  that  they  are  probing  for  the 
Insight  Bobby  Bums  expressed  in  his  prayer 
that  we  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

We  are  now  wall  Into  tbe  final  third  of  this 
century.  Thirty  years  from  now  our  present 
206  million  people  wUl  have  grown  to  326 
million,  but  our  Judicial  machinery  Is  not 
even  adequate  for  the  burdens  now  placed 
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on  it.  Even  If  our  population  remained  static 
and  onz  society,  ovir  economy,  our  science  and 
all  otber  development  stood  still  (and  of 
course  they  will  not  do  so)  our  Judicial 
machinery  will  be  unequal  to  the  task. 

Oui  dynamism  will  continue  on  the  curves 
that  have  taken  us,  for  example,  from  no 
automobUes  In  1900  to  80  million  today,  and 
with  them  the  expansion  of  uncounted 
thousands  of  miles  of  highways.  We  had  a 
handful  of  telephones  In  1900  and  we  now 
have  100  million  or  more.  In  1900  It  took 
about  176  hours  of  the  speediest  travel  to 
go  from  New  York  to  California  and  today  It 
takes  four  hours.  In  that  period  we  reduced 
the  average  work  week  from  60  to  40  hours 
but  Increased  the  Oroes  National  Product 
300%. 

The  rate  of  change  may  alter  but  the 
change  will  not  stop.  More  likely  the  pace 
will  increase,  and  with  It  enormous  stresses 
will  be  placed  on  all  our  Instlfitlons  and 
particularly  on  the  courts. 

For  lawyers  and  Judges  the  question  Is  how 
we  will  meet  the  massive  problems  flowing 
from  this  growth  and  dynamism.  The  prob- 
lems are  massive,  but  so  Is  the  opportunity 
for  American  lawyers  and  Judges  If  they  wUl 
reject  both  despair  and  complacency  and 
examine  our  methods  and  our  procedures 
with  crltlcsal  and  inventive  and  open  minds. 

As  I  read  history,  the  societies  that  sur- 
vived have  been  like  the  anlmaU  that  sur- 
vived. They  had  the  capacity  to  adapt  to 
new  conditions  and  the  resiliency  to  adopt 
methods  and  Ideas  from  others.  We  took  our 
basic  legal  and  Judicial  structure  from  Eng- 
land, of  course,  and  It  was  then  and  Is  now 
fundamentally  one  of  the  best.  If  not  the 
best,  ever  developed  to  resolve  conflicts 
among  human  beings  and  between  individ- 
uals and  the  State. 

When  we  look  back,  however,  we  can  see 
that  except  for  embelllahments  and  minor 
Improvements  we  have  the  same  basic  sys- 
tem today  that  was  conflrmed  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  In  this  city  183  years 
ago.  In  Its  procedural  fundamentals  It  Is  so 
much  the  same  that — as  I  had  occasion  to 
say  to  the  ABA  in  August — Jefferson,  Hamil- 
ton and  Adams  would  need  only  a  slight 
briefing  to  step  Into  the  State  or  Federal 
courts  In  Philadelphia  or  St.  Paul  or  San 
FrancUco  and  perform  very  well  Indeed. 

From  past  experience  I  am  aware  that  even 
an  analytical  discussion  in  the  field  of  com- 
parative law — the  comparison  of  our  meth- 
ods and  procedures  with  others — exposes  me 
to  the  risk  that  I  am  advocating  some  speci- 
fic changes. 

Tonight  I  advocate  nothing  except  an 
open-minded  and  mature  willingness  to 
examine  our  Judicial  machinery  carefully, 
thoughtfully — and  critically  to  prepare  for 
the  onslaught  of  events  of  the  next  30  years. 
I  am  usually  Inclined  to  optimism  but  I 
will  take  the  risk  of  saying  flatly  that  If  we 
fall  to  do  this  we  will  experience  chaoa  In 
the  courts  with  enormous  and  adverse  Im- 
pact on  private  civil  rights  and  on  law  en- 
forcement and  the  security  of  peraona  and 
homes  and  property,  and  with  all  this  a  loss 
of  confidence  in  our  system. 

Let  me  suggest  Just  a  few  areas  for  in- 
quiry In  the  Federal  system — and  if  these 
points  of  inquiry  are  appropriate  for  State 
courts  as  well,  so  be  it.  The  points  I  raise  are 
simply  items  on  the  agenda  for  change,  not 
proposals,  not  specifics,  simply  agenda  items. 

Agenda  Item  No.  1 :  When  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written  183  years  ago  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  from  where  we  dine  tonight,  the 
Pramers  of  Article  m  contsmplated  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  system  composed  of  courts  of 
Umltad  and  spsdal  Jurisdiction.  One  aspect 
illustiatss  a  point  I  wish  to  make  for  this 
hypothetical  agenda.  In  that  day  Philadel- 
phia was  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  world 
and  the  greatest  in  America.  Transport  and 
travel  was  Urgely  by  water.  Shipping,  ship- 
building, fishing  were  the  foundations  of  our 
economy.  In  fixing  the  Jurlgdlctlon  of  the 
federal    courts,    Jurlsdlctton    over   maritime 


traffic  and  the  hazards  and  casualties  of 
water  transport  loomed  at  least  as  large  as 
any  single  phase  of  the  economy  of  1970. 

The  authors  cf  the  Constitution  saw  that 
most  litigation  relating  to  this  basic  Industry 
of  water  transport  would  arise  either  In  the 
coastal  waters  or  In  navigable  Inland  waters 
that  would  often  fall  between  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  two  States.  They  wisely  decided  that 
admiralty  jurisdiction  would  be  vested  In  the 
federal  courts. 

Now  we  come  to  an  Interesting  aspect  well 
known  to  the  lawyers  of  Pennsylvania:  Cases 
In  admiralty,  of  course,  could  Involve  loss  of 
cargo,  of  passengers,  of  vessels  or  damage  to 
vessels  In  collisions  with  one  another.  Funda- 
mentally there  is  no  difference  between  ship 
collisions  and  automobile  collisions  except 
that  ships  generally  Involve  larger  stakes.  Yet 
these  wise  authors  left  admiralty  litiga- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Judges  without  Juries. 
The  maritime  experts  will  respond  that  this 
was  done  because  admiralty  cases  were  tradi- 
tionally tried  irlthout  a  Jury.  But  why?  Tradi- 
tions do  not  spring  from  arid  Intellectual 
processes  but  from  reason  fertilized  by  ex- 
perience and  their  reason  and  experience  led 
them  to  let  admiralty  cases  to  judges.  An- 
other example  is  found  In  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  of  1947  In  which  the  Congress 
after  much  study  provided  for  trial  by  a 
Federal  Judge  without  a  Jury. 

With  all  their  wisdom  and  foresight  In 
statecraft  the  men  who  met  here  In  1787 
could  not  conceivably  anticipate  the  auto- 
mobile and  Its  Impact  on  American  llfo 
and  on  the  courts.  When  they  provided  for 
federal  jurisdiction  In  diversity  of  citizen- 
ship cases  they  could  have  had  no  thought  of 
the  mass  of  personal  injury  cases  that  would 
one  day  make  up  the  largest  single  category 
of  civil  cases  in  federal  courts. 

I  submit  that  If  these  men  bad  been  able 
to  anticipate  the  automobile  and  its  impact 
on  courts  they  would  have  done  one  and  pos- 
sibly two  things;  (a)  they  would  have  made 
personal  Injury  cases  an  exception  to  federal 
diversity  Jurisdiction,  or  (b)  they  would  have 
said  that  If  a  ship  collision  Is  to  be  tried  by 
a  judge  without  a  Jury  a  simple  automobile 
case  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  ask  whether 
automobile  personal  injury  cases  have  any 
more  place  In  the  federal  courts  than  over- 
time parking  or  speeding  on  Chestnut  Street 
in  Philadelphia. 

Many  rational  experts  of  the  whole  field  of 
litigation,  more  expert  than  I,  go  far  be- 
yond this  modest  agenda  proposal.  They  ad- 
vocate that  automobile  casea  be  removed 
from  all  courts  and  juries  or  at  least  that  they 
be  tried  by  Judges  without  Juries,  thus  speed- 
ing up  and  reducing  the  cost  of  the  process. 
Those  who  advocate  this  step  can  hardly  be 
thought  radical  or  subversive  when  we  re- 
member that  35  years  ago  England,  the 
Mother  Country  of  The  Common  Law,  abol- 
ished Jury  trial  for  civil  cases  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions  such  as  slander  and  libel 
cases. 

Agenda  Item  No.  2 :  Our  Constitution  gtiar- 
anteee  trial  by  Jury  In  all  clvU  oases  In  fed- 
eral courts  Involving  $30  or  more.  Congress, 
by  Increasing  the  Jurisdictional  amount  to 
$10,000  has  neutralized  much  of  the  Impact 
of  this  dubious  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  received  little  oonsld«ratloii  in  a 
Convention  preoccupied  with  matters  of 
larger  oonoem  In  a  Philadelphia  summer  be- 
fore the  advent  of  alr-oondltlonlng. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  pronoimcee  a 
final  judgment  on  what  the  t«rm  "jtiry" 
means  in  federal  casea  I  have  no  better  basis 
than  any  other  lawyer  for  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  exc^t  as  Williams  t.  Florida  of  the 
1909  Term  may  shed  light.  In  that  case  the 
Court  held  that  a  st«te  Is  free  to  use  slx- 
mMniier  Juries  in  orimlnal  casM.  But  we  need 
not  have  a  final  opinion  on  the  oonstltu- 
ttonallty  of  a  jury  of  less  Xtuux  13,  lo  order 
to  say  that  the  subject  is  an  appropriate 
a«eiid«  item  for  the  legal  profession  If  it 


wishes  to  keep  the  courts  from  a  break- 
down. 

The  next  budget  for  the  federal  courts  in- 
cludes $14  million  for  jury  fees.  Ponder  a 
nK>ment  on  the  saving  in  dollars,  the  saving 
In  time  and  the  reduced  confusion,  if  we 
could  cut  that  by  40%,  allowing  the  full  12- 
member  Jury  for  criminal  cases,  and  devote 
the  saving  of  time,  money  and  lawyers  to 
better  use. 

While  I  epeak  of  the  jury  system  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  whatever  the  future  may 
bring  with  reepect  to  civil  litigation  Jurle«, 
ajid  even  if  we  should  ultimately  follow 
England  as  to  civil  cases,  this  should  not  be 
the  pattern  for  criminal  cases. 

We  know  that  as  Englishmen  developed 
the  Jury  system  in  criminal  cases.  It  was  the 
shield  or  barrier  between  the  Individuals, 
the  King  and  the  King's  Judges  of  those 
early  days.  American  judgee,  as  In  England 
today,  are  blessed  with  Independence  from 
other  branches  of  government.  But  the  very 
oomplexlty  of  modern  government  and  the 
layers  of  officials,  however  necessary,  render 
modern  government  possibly  even  more  re- 
mote from  the  individual  In  1970  than  he  was 
centurlee  ago  in  England.  As  a  lawyer,  my 
choice  would  be  that  we  never  abandon  the 
jury  system  for  criminal  oases  and  of  course 
the  Constitution  guarantees  this  protection. 

Agenda  Item  No.  3 :  Another  sample  agenda 
Item  has  a  relationship  to  litigation  and 
juries  In  civU  cases.  Here  a^ln  I  turn  to  the 
British  exp>erlence  which  in  many  respects  la 
Influenced  more  by  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  ClvU  Code  systems  of  Europe 
than  are  we. 

In  England,  as  here,  some  of  the  most  time- 
consuming  and  complex  litigation  is  in  the 
flrtd  of  bualneee  regulation,  antitrust  and 
patent  cases.  England's  experience  deserves 
study.  In  a  complex  business-economic  case 
they  often  have  two  economlste  or  other 
specialists  sit  with  the  Judge  and  join  with 
him  as  triers  of  economic  Issues.  In  a  patent 
case  involving  esoteric  questions  of  chemis- 
try or  physics  or  engineering,  the  lay  Judges 
who  assist  the  professional  Judge  are  ex- 
perts In  the  relevant  field.  This  shortens  and 
simplifies  trials,  and  if  the  Judgment  of 
British  Judges  and  barristers  can  be  relied 
on,  the  results  are  far  more  satisfactory  and 
the  process  more  efficient. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  prolonged  trials  so 
common  in  the  United  States  are  virtually 
unknown  In  England  suggests  we  ought  at 
least  to  look  more  cloeely  at  their  experience. 

Agenda  Item  No.  4 :  In  1969  we  took  a  very 
Important  first  step  toward  bringing  modem 
business  management  methods  into  the 
courts.  This  was  the  creation  of  the  Institute 
of  Court  Management  largely  due  to  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  Bernard  Segal.  That  In- 
stitute will  turn  out  the  first  formally  trained 
court  executives  next  month.  Important  as  it 
Is  It  is  only  a  first  step.  The  problems  of 
court  management  must  remain  a  high  pri- 
ority on  the  agenda  to  make  sure  that  qual- 
ified managerial  executives  are  made  avail- 
able and  are  proj)erly  used  by  the  courts  for 
non-Judldal  functions  and  that  they  be 
given  the  means  to  bring  the  administration 
of  justice  Into  the  20th  Century. 

These  few  Items  of  an  agenda  for  the  fu- 
ture are  merely  samples,  as  I  said.  I  leave  It 
to  the  resourcefulness  and  innovativeneas 
of  our  lawyers,  law  teachers  and  Judges  to 
fill  out  agenda  and  then  go  to  work  without 
delay.  It  Is  only  by  a  searching  examination 
of  the  entire  functioning  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  that  we  can  have  any  chance  of 
being  ready  for  the  new  burdens  that  lie 
ahead. 

Korzybskl  in  his  work  Science  and  Sanity 
describes  Man  as  a  "time  binder"  by  which 
he  means  that  unlike  animals.  Man  can  start 
where  his  forebears  left  off  and  improve  the 
quality  of  Ufe.  Man.  in  short,  has  the  capac- 
ity to  learn  and  change  and  build  on  the  ez- 
partenoe  of  the  past;  he  need  not  simply 
ezUt  in  a  mechanical  repetition  of  a  Ufe 
cycle  foreordained  by  Nature  or  by  bis  an- 
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oestors.  In  the  methods  of  the  law  we  have 
tended  to  let  habit  and  the  comfortable  se- 
curity of  the  familiar  ways  Impede  our  search 
for  better  judicial  methods  and  processes. 
There  must  be  stability  and  continuity  but 
there  must  also  be  change  In  order  to  survive. 
After  35  years  as  a  lawyer  and  judge  I  have 
now — for  16  months — had  a  new  and  closer 
look  at  the  problems  of  justice  and  at  the 
potentialities  of  the  c^ganlzed  bar.  I  see  a 
new  attitude,  a  new  willingness  to  change,  a 
deep  concern  for  Justice — a  new  spirit  in 
American  lawyers  and  I  am  confident  this 
new  spirit  Is  equal  to  the  challenge  for  a 
generation  of  change, 

[Prom  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  Apr.  16, 

1971] 

ComT   Refobm — Priority  to   Mtthods   and 

Machinery 

(By  Warren  E.  Burger,  Chief  Justice. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court) 

Delivered  at  the  National  Conference  on  the 

Judiciary,   Williamsburg,   Virginia,    March 

12, 1971 

The  Presidents  appearance  here  yesterday 
and  perhaps  even  more  his  pledge  of  support 
for  our  efforts  makes  this  conference  unique 
and  gives  it  a  dimension  it  could  not  have 
without  the  support  of  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States.  There  U  nothing  very 
new  about  judges  and  lawyers  gathering  and 
agreeing  that  the  courts  are  in  trouble. 
When  the  President  places  the  prestige  and 
power  of  his  office  behind  these  efforts  we 
have  cause  to  take  heart. 

We  have  here  today  a  cross-section  of 
Bute  emd  Federal  judges  and  of  State  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  authorities,  and 
others  seeking  to  avert  an  Impending  crisis 
In  the  courts.  The  only  counterpart  to  this 
conference  in  this  century  was  the  Attorney 
General's  Conference  on  Court  congestion 
and  delay  convened  by  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago. 

Fifty  years  before  that  conference,  Roscoe 
Pound  had  warned  the  legal  profession  In 
the  strongest  terms  that  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  a  crisis.  That  was  in  1906.  Pe- 
riodically we  respond  and  experience  some 
relief  but  we  are  soon  overwhelmed  by  a 
new  tide  of  problems. 

Today  the  American  system  of  criminal 
Justice  m  every  phase — the  police  function, 
the  prosecution  and  defense,  the  courts  and 
the  correctional  machinery — Is  suffering 
from  a  severe  case  of  deferred  maintenance. 
By  and  large,  this  is  true  at  the  State,  local 
and  Federal  levels.  Tlie  failure  of  our  ma- 
chinery is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge, fully  documented  by  Innumerable 
studies  and  surveys. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  deferred  main- 
tenance we  see 

First,  that  the  perpetrators  of  most  crim- 
inal acts  are  not  detected,  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial; 

Second,  those  who  are  apprehended  and 
charged  are  not  tried  promptly  because  we 
allow  unconscionable  delays  that  pervert 
both  the  right  of  the  defendant  and  the 
public  to  a  speedy  trial;  and 

Third,  the  convicted  persons  are  not  pun- 
ished promptly  after  conviction  because  of 
delay  in  the  appellate  process.  Finally,  even 
after  the  end  of  litigation,  those  who  are 
sentenced  to  confinement  are  not  corrected 
or  rehabUltated.  and  the  majority  of  them 
return  to  commit  new  crimes.  The  primary 
reeponslbility  of  judges,  of  course.  Is  for  the 
operation  of  the  judicial  machinery  but  this 
does  not  mean  we  can  ignore  the  police 
function  or  the  shortcomings  of  the  correc- 
tional systems. 

At  each  of  these  three  stages  the  enforce- 
ment, the  trial,  the  oorrecUon — the  deferred 
maintenance  became  apparent  when  the  ma- 
chinery was  forced  to  carry  too  heavy  a  load. 
This  is  what  happens  to  any  machine 
whether  It  Is  an  Industrial  plant,  an  auto- 


mobile or  a  dishwasher.  It  can  be  no  comfort 
to  us  that  this  deferred  maintenance  crisis 
is  shared  by  others;  by  cities  and  In  housing, 
in  the  field  of  medical  care,  in  environmental 
protection,  and  many  other  fields.  All  of  these 
problems  are  important,  but  the  administra- 
tion oS  justice  is  the  adhesive — the  very 
glue — that  keeps  the  parts  of  an  organlxed 
society  from  flying  apart.  Man  can  tolerate 
many  shortcocnlngs  of  his  existence,  but  a 
dvlllaed  society  cannot  remain  so  without  an 
adequate  system  of  justice,  and  by  that  1 
mean  justice  in  Its  broadeet  sense. 

I  have  sckld  nothing  of  civil  justice — that 
is  the  resolution  of  cases  between  private 
citizens  or  between  citizens  and  government. 
This,  unhappily,  is  becoiming  the  stepchild 
of  the  law  as  criminal  justice  once  was.  Most 
people  with  civil  claims,  particularly  those 
in  the  middle  economic  echelons,  who  can- 
not afford  the  heavy  costs  (A  litigation  and 
who  cannot  qualify  for  public  or  govern- 
ment-subsidized \«gai.  assistance,  are  forced 
to  stand  by  in  frustration,  and  often  In  want, 
while  they  watch  the  passage  of  time  eat  up 
the  value  of  their  case.  The  public  has  been 
quiet  and  p>atlent.  sensing  on  the  one  hand 
the  need  to  Improve  the  quality  of  criminal 
justice  but  also  experiencing  frustration  at 
the  inability  to  vindicate  private  claims  and 
rights. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
where  this  quiet  and  patient  segment  of 
Americans  will  totally  lose  patience  with  the 
cimiberBome  system  that  makes  pet^le  wait 
two,  three,  four  or  more  years  to  dispoee  of 
an  ordinary  civil  claim  while  they  witness 
flagrant  deflanoe  of  law  by  a  growing  number 
of  law-breakers  who  jeopardize  cities  and 
towns  and  life  and  pn^ierty  of  law-abiding 
people,  and  monopolize  the  x>urts  in  the 
process.  The  courts  must  be  enabled  to  take 
care  of  both  civil  and  criminal  litigants  with- 
out prejudice  or  neglect  of  either. 
This  is  why  we  are  here  today. 
This  could  be  the  most  significant  judicial 
meeting  in  our  time — depending  on  what 
will  each  of  us  do  when  we  return  to  the 
dally  tasks  we  have  temporarily  laid  aside  to 
gather  at  this  conference  let  me  suggest  some 
of  the  problem  areas  and  then  let  me  venture 
some  thoughts  on  what  we  might  try  to  do 
about  them. 

There  are  many  areas  which  we  should 
study  and  consider,  and.  indeed,  that  we  must 
consider  but  if  we  try  too  much  at  once  we 
may  fall  in  all  our  endeavors.  I  am  thinking, 
for  example,  of  substantive  problems  which 
cry  out  for  reexamination.  Including  the 
handling  of  personal  injury  claims,  which 
especially  clog  the  State  courts;  the  need 
to  ask  questions  about  other  areas  of  Juris- 
diction, such  as  receiverships  or  insolvent 
debtors,  the  adoption  of  children,  land-title 
registration  in  some  States,  and  possibly  even 
such  things  as  divorce  jurisdiction  and  child - 
custody  matters.  We  need  a  comprehensive 
reexamination  of  the  whole  basis  of  jurisdic- 
tion In  order  to  eliminate  whenever  possible 
all  matters  which  may  be  better  adminis- 
tered by  others  so  as  to  reetore  the  courts 
to  their  basic  function  of  dealing  with  cases 
and  controversies. 

We  can  see  In  the  development  of  common 
law  institutions  many  examples  of  changing 
Jurisdiction  and  evolution  of  new  remedies. 
I  suggest  no  specific  changes  but  I  tr\iBt  It 
will  not  be  regarded  as  subversive  to  suggest 
the  need  for  study  and  thought  on  these 
problems,  remembering  that  subjects  once 
committed  to  the  courts  are  now  the  prov- 
ince of  the  other  governmental  bodlea. 

The  common  law  tradition  teaches  that 
rights  and  remedies  are  never  fixed  or  static 
but  a  continuing  process  of  change  however 
slow.  For  example,  working  men  once  had 
either  no  rights  at  all  or  common  law  rights 
based  on  netllfenoe  when  they  were  Injured 
In  their  work.  The  deflolenoles  of  the  com- 
mon law  remedies  Inspired  lawyers  to  find 
other  and  better  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
claims  of  injured  workmen  and  no  one  would 


seriously  consider  turning  the  clock  back  to 
the  old  ways.  Large  area  of  regulatory  activ- 
ity was  once  ImfKieed  on  courts  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  century  that  has  been 
vested  In  a  wide  array  of  administrative 
and  regulatory  bodies  with  limited  judicial 
review. 

All  of  us  attending  this  conference  share 
and  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  great  com- 
mon law  tradition  that  undergirds  Amnrlcan 
jurisprudence  and  virtually  all  aspects  of  our 
procedure,  both  state  and  federal.  As  lawyers 
and  judges  we  can  be  proud  of  the  great 
tradition  of  the  common  law  and  even  have 
a  pardonable  pride  In  the  Improvements  and 
developments  that  American  lawyers  and 
judges  have  added  to  It.  We  do  not  disparage 
or  undermine  the  common  law  when  we 
consider  change  Indeed,  change  is  the  very 
essence — the  very  heart — of  the  common  law 
concept. 

The  challenges  to  our  systems  of  justice  are 
colossal  and  immediate,  and  we  must  assign 
priorities.  I  would  begin  by  giving  priority  to 
methods  and  machinery,  to  procedure  and 
techniques,  to  management  and  administra- 
tion of  judicial  resources  even  over  the  much- 
needed  reexamination  of  substantive  legal  in- 
stitutions that  are  out  of  date.  That  reexami- 
nation is  important  but  it  Is  inevitably  a  long 
range  undertaking  and  It  can  wait. 

I  have  said  before,  but  I  hc^>e  It  will  bear 
repeating,  that  with  reference  to  methods 
and  procedure  we  may  be  carrying  continuity 
and  tradition  too  far  when  we  see  that  John 
Adams.  Hamilton  or  Burr.  Jefferson  or  Mar- 
shall, reincarnated,  could  step  Into  any  court 
today  and  after  a  minimal  briefing  on  proce- 
dure and  updating  in  certain  areas  of  law.  try 
a  case  with  the  best  of  today's  lawyers.  Those 
great  lawyers  of  the  18th  and  19th  century 
would  need  no  more  than  a  hurried  briefing 
and  Brooks'  Bros,  suits.  They  would  not 
even  need  a  hair  cut,  given  the  styles  of  our 
day. 

This  is  not  necessarily  t>ad.  and  I  propose 
nothing  qyeclflc  on  how  we  should  change 
our  methods  of  resolving  conflicts  in  the 
courtroom.  But  I  do  know  this — and  so  does 
anyone  who  has  read  legal  history  and  read 
the  newspapers  In  recent  years — that  John 
Adams,  and  hJs  reincarnated  coUeegues  at 
the  bar,  would  be  shocked  and  bewildered  at 
some  of  the  antics  and'q>ectacles  witnessed 
today  in  the  cotirtrooms  of  Amvlca.  They 
would  be  as  shocked  and  baffled  as  are  a  vast 
number  of  contemporary  Americans  and 
friends  of  America  all  over  the  world.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  understand  why  so 
many  cases  take  weeks  or  months  to  try.  No 
one  could  explain  why  the  jury  selection 
process,  for  example,  should  Itstif  become  a 
major  piece  of  litigation  consuming  days  or 
weeks.  Few  people  can  understand  It  and  the 
public  Is  beginning  to  ask  some  searching 
questions  on  the  subject. 

I  need  not  burden  this  well-informed  au- 
dience on  the  subject  of  the  tension  and  the 
strains  existing  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  in  recent  years.  Becaxise  of  the 
existence  of  thoee  problems  and  the  reasons 
underlying  them  I  tirged  last  August,  at  the 
ABA  convention  In  St.  Louis,  that  the  chief 
justice  of  each  State  take  the  initiative  to 
create  an  informal  ad  hoc  State-Federal  ju- 
dicial council  In  each  State.  The  purpose,  of 
course,  was  to  have  these  judgee  meet  to- 
gether Informally  to  develop  cooperation  to 
reduce  the  tensions  that  have  existed  in  re- 
cent years.  I  was  pleasantly  stirprised.  even 
astonished,  at  the  speed  with  which  the 
chief  jvistlcee  rseponded,  for  I  am  now  in- 
formed that  such  councils  are  In  actual  o|>- 
eratlon  in  33  of  the  States.  Many  of  these 
councils  have  been  created  by  formal  order 
of  the  State  supreme  eotirt.  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  once  the  ehanntis  of  eommunl- 
catlon  were  opened  these  State  and  Pediral 
judges  found  othw  arses  of  fruitful  eoopwa- 
tlon  and  exchange  of  ideas.  I  referd  ttile  de- 
vMc^ment  of  such  lmp(»tanoe  that  I  wish  to 
express  my  i^ipreeiatlon  to  the  Conference  of 
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StaU  Chief  JustlceB  and  to  Cblef  Justice 
Calvert  at  Texas,  Its  chairman. 

In  \irglng  the  cooperation  between  the 
State  and  Federal  judgea,  and  In  urging  the 
State  Judgee  to  call  upon  the  State  bar 
aaaoclatlons  and  on  the  American  Bar  Aa- 
Boclatlon,  I  have  no  thought  whatever  that 
all  State  court  systems  or  all  Judges  be  cast 
In  one  mold.  Par  from  this,  have  an  abiding 
conviction  that  the  strength  of  our  entire 
system  In  this  country  and  the  easence  of 
true  federalism  Uee  In  diversity  ■■mnng  the 
States.  It  wUl  not  Impair  this  diversity,  I 
submit,  to  work  together  to  develop  effec- 
tive poet-oonvlctlon  remedies  for  example,  or 
common  standards  of  judicial  administration, 
common  standards  of  professional  conduct 
for  lawyers,  and.  Indeed,  for  Judges,  or  the 
Improvement  In  the  method  of  selection,  the 
tenure,  and  compensation  of  Judges. 

The  diversity  that  has  existed  In  our  sys- 
tem and  the  Innovatlveness  of  State  Judgea 
accounts  for  many  of  the  great  Improvements 
that  the  Federal  system  has  adopted  from  the 
States.  One  of  the  most  crucial  Is  In  the  de- 
veloping area  of  using  trained  court  adminis- 
trators or  executives  in  the  administration  af 
the  coiirts.  The  States  have  been  a  whole  gen- 
eration ahead  of  the  Federal  system  in  this 
matter  When  we  sought  to  create  the  Insti- 
tute of  Court  Management  In  1008  the  first 
step  was  to  call  on  State  court  administrators 
for  guidance  and  advice. 

Whatever  changes  we  make,  we  should 
never  forget  that  under  our  federal  system, 
the  basic  structure  of  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try contemplated  that  State  courts  would 
deal  with  local  matters  while  Federal  courts 
would  serve  a  limited  and  narrow  function. 
I  hope  we  will  never  become  so  bigoted  as  to 
think  that  State  judges  are  any  leas  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
than  other  Judges  and  lawyers. 

I  do  not  especially  like  phrases  like  "man- 
agement of  judicial  reaouroes,"  or  "maximum 
utilization  of  Judge  power."  They  seem  stilted 
to  me  as  they  do  to  most  lawyers  and  Judges. 
But  these  phrases  are  simply  "shorthand"  and 
If  we  accept  them  as  such  they  become 
tolerable.  The  Important  thing  is  the  concept 
underlying  theee  "shorthand"  tanns.  Every 
profession  and  every  area  of  human 
activity  haa  bad  to  -grapple  with  the  bard 
realities  behind  the  shorthand.  The  difference 
is  judges  and  lawyers  have  lagged  far  behind 
the  rest.  I  do  not  suggest  that  justice  can 
ever  become  automated  or  that  production- 
line  processes  are  aulaptable  to  courts.  Other 
professions  have  devised  new  ways  to  increase 
their  productivity  without  loss  of  quality  and 
we  must  do  so. 

In  terms  of  methods,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment the  flow  of  papers — and  we  know  the 
business  of  courts  depends  on  the  flow  of 
papers — most  courts  have  changed  very  little 
fundamentally  In  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
I  know  of  no  comprehensive  surveys,  but  spot 
checks  have  shown  for  example  that  the  an- 
cient ledger  type  of  record  books,  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  wide,  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
b't  Inches  high,  and  four  Inches  thick  are  still 
used  in  a  very  large  number  of  courts  and 
these  cumbersome  books,  hazardous  to  handle 
still  call  for  longhand  entries  concerning 
cases.  I  mention  this  only  as  one  symptom 
of  our  tendency  to  cling  to  old  ways.  We 
know  that  banks,  factories,  department 
stores,  hospitals  and  many  govenunent  agen- 
cies have  cast  off  anachronisms  of  this  kind. 
With  relatively  few  exceptions,  we  still  call 
Jurors  as  In  the  past.  We  still  herd  them 
into  a  common  room  In  numbers  often 
double  the  real  need  because  of  obsolete 
coooepts  of  arranging  and  managing  their 
use.  This  process  U  often  complicated  by 
the  unregulated  arbltrartnees  of  a  handful 
at  Judgea,  for  example,  who  demand  m<»e 
jurora  than  they  can  posalbly  use  to  be 
allocated  each  day  for  their  exclusive  use. 
There  la  almost  a  total  abeence  of  even  the 
most  primitive  techniques  in  predicting  the 
need   for   Jurors   Just   as   there    is    a    large 


vacuum  in  the  standards  and  procedures  to 
coordinate  the  atepe  of  bringing  a  case  and 
all  of  Its  oomponente— the  lawyers,  wltneaaes, 
experts,  Jurora  and  court  staff — to  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time. 

Happily,  a  very  dlstingulabed  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  under  the 
ohairmanship  of  Judge  Freedman  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  third 
circuit  Is  now  launching  a  comprehensive 
program  of  bringing  up  to  date  the  minimum 
standards  of  Judlol&l  administration. 

Independent  of  what  we  do  In  the  court- 
room itself,  we  need  careful  study  to  make 
sure  that  every  case  which  reaches  the  court- 
room stage  Is  there  only  after  every  poasl- 
blllty  of  settlement  has  been  exhausted. 
Thoae  parties  who  impoae  upon  the  Judicial 
process  and  clog  its  functioning  by  carrying 
the  cases  through  Jury  selection  before 
making  a  settlement  which  could  have  been 
made  earlier  should  be  subject  to  the  risk 
of  a  very  substantial  discretionary  coat 
assessment  at  the  hands  of  the  trial  Judge 
who  can  evaluate  these  abuses  of  the  sye- 
tem.  Someone  must  remind  the  bar  and  the 
public  of  the  enormotu  cost  of  a  trial. 

As  litigation  has  grown  and  multiple- 
Judge  cotirts  have  steadily  enlarged,  the 
continued  use  of  the  old  equipment  and  old 
methods  has  brought  about  a  virtual  break- 
down in  many  places  and  a  slowdown  every- 
where in  the  efBciency  and  functioning  of 
courts.  The  judicial  system  and  all  its  com- 
ponents have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
stresses  and  strains  as  hospitals  and  other 
enterprises.  The  difference  is  that,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  doctors  and  nurses  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  system  and  manage- 
ment in  order  to  deliver  to  the  patients 
adequate  medical  care,  this  resulted,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  on  other  occasions,  in  the 
development  of  hospital  administrators  and 
today  there  is  no  hospital  of  any  size  In  this 
country  without  a  trained  hospital  admin- 
istrator who  is  the  chief  executive  officer 
dealing  with  the  management  and  efficient 
utilization  of  all  the  resources  of  the  in- 
stitution. Courts  and  judges  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  not  responded  In  this  way.  To 
some  extent,  imaginative  and  resourceful 
Judges  and  court  clerks  have  moved  par- 
tially Into  the  vacuum,  but  the  function  of 
a  clerk  and  the  function  of  a  court  executive 
are  very  different,  and  a  court  clerk  cannot 
be  expected  to  perform  both  functions. 

From  the  day  I  took  office,  twenty-one 
months  ago,  this  seemed  to  me  the  moet 
pressing  need  of  the  courts  of  this  country, 
and  particularly  so  in  my  area  of  responsi- 
bility, the  Federal  courts.  The  first  step  I 
took  was  to  help  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
facility  to  train  executives  and  I  requested 
the  American  Bar  Association  to  take  the 
leadership  in  accomplishing  this.  That  as- 
sociation did  so  with  the  American  Judica- 
ture society  and  the  Institute  of  Judicial  ad- 
mlnlstratiou  as  co-sponsors,  together  they 
created  the  institute  of  coiu^  management 
at  the  University  of  Denver  Law  School.  That 
institute  has  now  graduated  the  first  group 
of  trainees  with  an  intensive  full-time  course 
over  a  period  of  six  months  Including  actual 
field  traming  in  the  various  courts.  It  will 
train  two  additional  classes  this  year.  This 
Is  not  a  Federal  facility  and  indeed  I  expect 
most  of  its  output  will  go  to  State  court 
systems. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  has  taken 
one  of  the  most  Important  steps  in  a  gener- 
ation in  the  administration  of  justice  by 
providing  for  a  court  executive  in  each  of  the 
eleven  Federal  circuits.  The  court  executive 
will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  judicial 
council  of  each  circuit.  I  need  not  say,  surely, 
to  an  audience  including  so  many  chief 
judges  and  administrative  Judges,  that  this 
will  not  only  relieve  Judges  to  perform  their 
basic  judicial  functions  but  It  will  provide 
a  peraon  who  will.  In  time,  be  able  to  develop 
new  methods  and  new  proceasee,  which  busy 
Judges  could  not  do  In  the  paat. 
The  function  of  a  court  executive  \a  some- 


thing none  of  us  really  knows  very  much 
about.  There  are  only  a  handful  of  court 
admlnlatraton  or  executives  in  this  country 
and  up  to  1970  they  are  aU  self-taught.  The 
few  who  were  in  being  were.  In  the  Stats 
courts  and  we  called  upon  them  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  tea«rhlng  faculty  for  the  new 
Court  Management  Institute.  The  concept  of 
court  execuUve  or  court  administrator  will 
have  its  detractors  but  I  predict  they  will 
not  be  heard  for  very  long.  The  history  books 
tell  us  how  the  admirals  reacted  when  Oen- 
eral  William  Mitchell  Insisted  that  an  air- 
plane could  sink  a  battleahlp. 

The  desperate  need  for  oourt  executive  offi- 
cers does  not  alter  the  fact  that  It  will  re- 
quire great  patience  and  industrious  home- 
work on  the  part  of  Judges  and  chief  judgea 
to  learn  to  utilize  these  officers  for  their 
courts. 

A  great  many  of  the  Infirmities  In  our  pro- 
cedures could  be  cured  if  judges  had  broad 
rulemaking  power  and  exercised  that  power. 
The  best  example  of  this  was  given  a  genera- 
tion ago  in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure and  later  in  the  Criminal  and  Ap- 
pellate Procedure  Rules. 

For  the  past  30  years  or  more  State  legis- 
latures, like  the  Congress,  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  multitude  of  new  problems 
and  It  Is  increasingly  difficult  to  get  their 
attention  on  mundane  subjects  like  rules  of 
procedure  and  other  internal  matters  of  the 
courts.  In  addition,  judges,  by  and  large, 
have  been  under  increasing  preesure  of  their 
own  dally  work  and  have  not  brought  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  legislators. 

The  rulemaking  process  as  developed  in 
ttils  country  beginning  35  years  ago  is  the 
best  solution  yet  developed  for  sound  pro- 
cedural change.  Since  it  Is  a  cooperative  proc- 
ess involving  not  only  the  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial branches  officially,  but  lawyers.  Judges 
and  law  professors,  it  can  synthesize  the  best 
thinking  at  every  level. 

If  your  state  does  not  provide  for  rule- 
making power  comparable  to  that  vested  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
conjunction  with  Congress,  I  urge  you  to 
study  closely  the  potential  of  this  mecha- 
nism. In  Federal  habeas  corpus  review  of 
State  cases  it  could  have  saved  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  in  recent  years.  Flexible  rulemak- 
ing processes  could  have  promptly  developed 
poet-convlctlon  remedy  procedures  to  blunt 
the  Impact  of  the  imposition  of  Federal 
standards  on  the  States. 

The  combined  experience  of  this  country 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  now,  with  elec- 
tive judges  in  most  of  the  States  holding 
office  tor  limited  terms  and  Federal  judges 
who  are  appointed  with  tenure,  affords  a 
baals  for  a  careful  reexamination  of  the 
whole  method  of  the  selection  of  judges.  This 
is  part  of  the  long  range  problem,  but  It  de- 
serves some  mention.  The  aggregate  of  two 
centTiries  of  experience  should  be  sufficient 
to  give  us  material  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
examination of  the  methods  of  selection  and 
the  tenure  of  State  Judges.  In  saying  this,  I, 
of  course.  Intend  no  reflection  whatever  on 
those  State  systems  having  elected  Judges 
with  limited  terms  and  the  many  splendid 
judges  In  those  States. 

The  fine  quality  of  Judicial  work  of  State 
judges  la  In  spite  of,  not  because  of,  the 
method  of  selection. 

The  electltm  of  judgee  for  limited  terms 
Is  a  subject  on  which  reasonable  men  can 
reasonably  have  different  views.  Nevertheleas 
the  very  nature  of  the  judicial  funcUon  calls 
for  some  comprehensive  studies  directed  to 
the  alternative  methods  developed  in  the  last 
generation  in  some  States.  Those  alternatives 
tend  to  preserve  the  virtues  of  popular  choice 
of  judgee  and  at  the  same  time  develop  a 
high  degree  of  professionalism,  offering  an 
Inducement  for  oompetent  lawyers  to  make  a 
career  of  the  Bench. 

We  know  that  while  there  are  certain  pat- 
terns ooanmnm  in  the  fifty  states  as  to  the 
selection  and  tenure  of  Judges,  there  Is  at 
the  same  time  a  wide  disparity  la  their  com- 
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pensatlon  in  such  Btates  as  New  Tork,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Illinois,  to  mention  but  three  of 
the  large  States,  the  oompenssitlon  of  Judges 
of  the  higher  courts  Is  as  much  as  three  times 
the  compensation  at  their  counterparts  In 
some  other  BUtes  oS  the  Union. 

As  lawyers  and  Judges  we  know  that  the 
function  of  the  courts  In  a  small  State  Is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  function  of  the 
courts  in  the  larger  State.  The  aloe  of  the 
State  has  no  relatlonahlp  to  the  natiure  of 
the  function,  the  degree  of  the  reaponsibiUty, 
and  the  degree  of  the  professional  compe- 
tence called  for.  It  Is,  therefore,  an  anomaly 
for  a  wide  disparity  to  continue.  I  do  not 
suggest,  by  any  means,  that  there  need  be 
a  rigid,  uniform  standard  of  compensation 
or  tenure  for  all  the  States.  AU  I  suggest  Is 
that  the  Judges  In  the  small  States  are  per- 
forming essentiaUy  the  same  function  as 
that  of  their  brothers  In  a  large  State,  and 
the  conditions  of  their  service  should  not 
vary  excessively.  It  Is  not  a  wholesome  or 
healthy  thing  for  the  administration  of  Jxis- 
tlce  to  have  the  highest  court  of  a  geo- 
graphically large  and  economically  powerful 
State  receive  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
his  counterpart  a  few  hundred  miles  away. 
If  we  want  quality  justice  we  must  pay  for  It. 

As  I  rai^e  over  this  rather  wide  variety  of 
subjects  you  will  notice  that  in  many  in- 
stances I  have  been  obliged  to  refer  to  mat- 
ters of  conunon  or  general  knowledge  or  the 
result  of  spot  checks,  or  other  sources  not 
wholly  trustworthy.  This  suggests  strongly 
the  need  for  some  facility  that  wUl  accu- 
mulate and  make  available  all  information 
necessary  for  comprehensive  examination  of 
the  problems  of  the  judiciary  in  the  fifty 
States.  Recently  a  judical  conference  devel- 
oped an  accumulation  of  600  or  more  specific 
problems  of  courts. 

Each  of  the  points  I  have  raised  in  the 
list  of  what  seem  to  me  some  of  the  urgent 
priorities  can  be  more  readily  treated  and 
with  better  solutions  there  is  a  pooling  of 
ideas  and  efforts  of  the  States. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  talked  of  the  need 
for  a  closer  exchange  and  closer  cooperation 
among  the  SUtes  and  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  courts  on  judicial  problems.  No 
States  are  without  grave  problems  In  the 
administration  of  Justice.  The  problems  vary 
chiefly  In  degree  from  those  States  with  grave 
troubles  to  those  on  the  threshold  of  dis- 
aster m  their  coxirts.  The  valuable  work  of 
the  National  College  of  Trial  Judges  is  just 
one  example  of  the  value  of  cooperative 
enterprise. 

We  now  have  In  this  coxintry  a  great  fer- 
ment for  court  improvement.  It  Is  a  ferment 
that  has  been  gaining  momentum  slowly 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  More  recently,  this 
has  taken  on  a  new  thrust  and  force  under 
the  leadership  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation. The  time  has  come,  and  I  submit  that 
It  Is  here  and  now  at  this  conference,  to 
make  the  initial  decision  and  bring  Into 
being  some  kind  of  national  clearing  house 
or  center  to  serve  all  the  States  and  to  co- 
operate with  all  the  agencies  seeking  to  im- 
prove justice  at  every  level.  The  need  is 
great,  and  the  time  is  now,  and  I  hope  this 
conference  will  consider  creating  a  working 
committee  to  this  end — before  you  adjourn. 
I  know  that  you  will  do  many  Important 
things  while  you  are  here,  but  if  you  do 
no  more  than  launch  this  much-needed  serv- 
ice agency  for  the  State  courts,  your  time  and 
attendance  here  would  be  justified. 

I  hope  that,  having  raised  this  long-dis- 
cussed subject  of  a  need  for  a  facility  to 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  service  agency 
for  States,  you  will  not  think  me  unduly  pre- 
sumptuous if  I  make  some  specific  sugges- 
tions for  yo\ir  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  States 
should  make  the  final  choices  and  the  final 
decisions.  In  offering  these  thoughts,  I  draw 
particularly  on  my  experience  in  the  twenty- 
one  months  I  have  been  in  my  present  office. 
I  now  see  the  legal  profession's  strongest 


voice,  the  American  Bar  Association,  from  a 
point  of  view  whioh  I  never  fully  appreciated 
In  my  years  of  private  practice  or  even  in 
the  period  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  oourt 
of  appeals. 

The  Anxerican  Bar  Association  Is  a  force  for 
enormous,  almost  unlimited,  good  with  re- 
spect to  every  problem  In  the  admlnlatration 
of  justice.  It  Is  a  force  that  cannot  be  di- 
rected or  oontn^ed  by  any  particular  group 
or  any  selfish  interest  because  it  includes  ap- 
proximately 160,000  lawyers  and  Judges  and 
law  professors  repreeentlng  1700  State  and 
local  bar  associations  and  other  legal  groups. 
Its  governing  body,  the  House  of  Delegates, 
represents  90  per  cent  of  all  the  {iracticing 
lawyers  In  this  country.  I  mention  these  fac- 
tors because  the  American  Bar  Association  is 
essentially  a  grassroots  institution  whose 
components  spring  from  the  60  States.  The 
facilities  and  power,  the  Infiuence  and  pres- 
tige of  this  association,  are  literally  on  the 
door  step  of  every  State  capital  through  the 
State  Bar  Association,  and  that  power  and 
infiuence  can  be  put  to  work  In  terms  of 
achieving  the  objectives  I  have  suggested  to 
you. 

My  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  In  shaping 
the  national  organization  or  center  to  serve 
all  the  States,  you  consider  calling  primarily 
on  this  great  association  and  its  60  oon^>o- 
nent  State  associations,  along  with  other 
groups  that  specialize  in  judicial  administra- 
tion. There  are  additional  existing  structures 
r^resentatlve  of  all  the  States  and  a  cross 
section  of  the  legal  profession.  I  refer  now  to 
the  American  Judicature  Society,  the  in- 
stitute of  Judicial  administration,  the  con- 
ference of  State  trial  judges,  the  appellate 
judge  conference,  the  council  of  State  gov- 
ernments, and  the  conference  of  chief  jus- 
tices. I  am  confident  there  will  be  widespread 
interest  In  the  formation  of  such  a  group  as 
this  but  it  will  take  time  to  marshal  all  of 
the  large  resources  necessary  to  Its  accom- 
plishment as  a  means  to  an  end  that  we 
should  place  high  priority  on  changes  in  our 
methods  and  otir  machinery.  The  noblest 
legal  principles  will  be  sterile  and  meaning- 
less if  they  cannot  be  made  to  work. 

In  closing,  I  offer  the  full  cooperation  of 
my  own  office  and  the  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  and  the  administrative  office 
of  the  United  States  Courts.  But  bearing  In 
mind  my  own  concepts  of  federalism  I  will 
participate  only  when  and  if  you  ssk  me  to 
do  so. 

RXMASKS  op  CHIKr  JUSTICK  WAKBXK  E.  BtrKGXX 

Mahchxstxs,  Vt., 
September  10,  1971. 

The  public  image  of  Justice,  like  justice 
itself,  is  indivisible.  It  does  not  distinguish 
between  federal  and  state  courts  and  It  Is 
not  concerned  with  the  details. 

When  riots  develc^  in  Jails  as  a  protest 
against  long  delays  In  trials  or  when  a 
notorious  case  takes  3,  3,  6  or  more  years 
to  complete,  people  make  Judgments.  To 
them  "courts  are  courts,"  "Jails  are  Jails," 
"delay  is  delay."  And  we  should  not  be  criti- 
cal of  the  news  media  because  they  do  not 
emphasize  the  distinctions  between  state 
and  federal  cases.  Even  If  they  did,  the  read- 
ers would  not  care.  They  are  paying  the  bills 
for  both  and  they  want  results. 

These  factors,  among  others,  are  the  rea- 
sons why  I  have  tried  to  give  support  to  the 
creation  of  State-Federal  Judicial  Councils 
in  each  state  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  National  Center  for  State 
Courts.  The  sources  of  the  problems  are 
common  and  the  solutions  must  ocMne  from 
cloee  cooperation  at  all  levels.  And  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  for  other  reasons  omi 
interest  and  concern  In  what  goes  on  In  the 
state  courts  U  neither  hypothetical  nor  al- 
truistic for  every  state  case  is,  of  course,  a 
potential  habeas  corpxis  case  for  all  of  us. 

What  the  public  thinka,  therefore,  be- 
comes the  measure  of  public  confidence  in 


the  cotirts,  and  that  confidence  is  indispensa- 
ble. 

To  a  large  extent  wbat  people  think  Is 
shaped  by  what  we  do  or  fall  to  do  with  less 
than  3%  of  the  criminal  cases  In  the  fed- 
eral system.  In  round  figiues  98%  of  those 
cases  are  dLsposed  of  promptly,  and  there  is 
little  occasion  for  anyons  tc  write  about 
them.  Not  all  of  the  2%  factor  are  n<;ws- 
worthy  but  within  that  2%  are  those  few 
cases  that  drag  for  2,  3,  4  and  ntore  years 
and  are  often  the  "notorious,"  t,i«  "spec- 
tacular" cases  because  of  the  crime  Involved, 
the  Identity  of  the  acciised  or  hli  counsel, 
or  all  three  factors. 

In  addition,  within  this  2%  figure  are 
the  cases  in  which  delay  gives  rise  to  public 
anxiety  and  concern  and  even  anger.  These 
are  the  cases  that  undermine  public  con- 
fidence In  the  system.  If  it  is  one  of  the 
relatively  rare  homicide  cases  under  a  fed- 
eral statute  or  a  crime  of  violence,  it  may 
well  add  to  the  mass  neurosis  that  afflicts 
our  large  dtles.  In  some  dtles,  Washington, 
D.C.  and  New  York,  for  example,  there  are 
more  homk^lrtSB  currently  In  one  year  than 
m  the  British  Isles  plus  all  of  Northern 
Europe  In  one  year. 

Crimes  of  violence  have  a  harmful  effect 
on  the  total  mental  health  of  the  community 
in  which  they  occur.  The  swiftly  growing 
traffic  in  narcotics  has  a  simillar  impact.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  discuss  causes  and  sources 
of  crime.  Our  concern  at  the  moment  is  one 
of  procedure  and  methods.  Other  authority 
than  that  vested  in  Judges  must  deal  with 
causes. 

Our  problem  is  to  see  to  It  that  the  disposi- 
tion time  of  that  2%  group  is  reduced  and 
brought  as  nearly  as  possible  into  line  with 
the  general  run  of  criminal  cases.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  giving  special  treatment  or  special 
priority  but  rather  of  making  sure  that  no 
cases  are  delayed  by  8i>eclal  treatment  or  by 
inertia  or  Indifference  or  by  someone  exploit- 
ing procedure  for  the  sole  purpose  of  delay 
whether  it  be  the  prosecutor  or  defense  coun- 
sel. These  delays  must  stop. 

To  accomplish  that  I  have  requested  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  Court  Administration  to  propose 
a  method  of  identifying  the  cases  in  which 
delay  must  not  be  permitted. 

Obviously  the  so-called  "Jail  case"  Is  one 
of  these.  The  Constitution  gives  an  explicit 
guarantee  to  every  accused  person  that  he 
vrtll  have  a  speedy  trial.  We  know  from  our 
own  knowledge,  although  this  is  happily  not 
common  in  federal  courts,  that  In  some 
places  people  have  been  subject  to  long 
periods  of  detention  before  trial.  The  develop- 
ments In  recent  years,  assuring  counsel  to  all 
accused  persons  and  enlarge  release  on  ball 
pending  trial,  do  not  alter  the  basic  proposi- 
tion that  the  more  serious  criminal  cases 
must  not  be  allowed  to  languish  whether  by 
the  action  of  the  proeecutor,  the  defense 
counsel,  or  both. 

If  the  accused  is  not  guilty,  it  Is  a  grave 
Injustice  for  him  to  be  held  in  confine- 
ment awaiting  trial,  and  it  is  also  a  grave  in- 
justice to  have  a  serious  criminal  charge 
hanging  over  his  bead  for  a  long  period  of 
time  without  resolution  and  determination 
of  the  facts.  On  the  other  hand.  If,  in  fact  and 
law  he  Is  gtillty,  he  should  be  given  the 
speedy  trial  the  Constitution  promisee.  I  take 
it  for  granted  there  can  be  no  rational  ob- 
jection to  delivering  what  the  Constitution 
guarantees. 

Because  of  the  increasing  number  of  crimi- 
nal cases  coming  into  the  federal  courts  I 
have  requested  the  Judicial  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  Coiirt  Administration  to  take  up 
at  a  meeting  next  week  the  problem  of  iden- 
tifying the  cases  in  which  delay  is  likely  to 
occur  if  we  are  not  alert.  I  will  not  undertake 
to  anUclpate  what  their  solution  wUl  be  but 
any  judge  who  has  had  either  direct  experl> 
ence  or  close  obeervatlon  can  readily  see  the 
broad  outlines  of  this  problem.  Without  un- 
dertaking to  give  any  particular  rank  to  the 
classifications,   I   suggest  the  following  are 
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rlp«  for  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Court  Administration. 

First,  every  case  in  which  ball  Is  denied 
and  the  accused  Is  In  custody  should  be  set 
for  trial  without  any  delay. 

Another  category  would  be  the  more  serious 
criminal  charges  such  as  homicides,  ag- 
gravated crimes  of  violence,  charge  Involv- 
ing trafflc   In  narcotics. 

A  third  category  Is  charges  against  per- 
sons who  have  a  substantial  prior  criminal 
record  and  whose  release  on  ball  may  there- 
fore present  a  larger  rlslc  to  the  commiinlty. 

There  may  be  other  categories  to  which 
trial  Judges,  who  deal  with  this  problem  on 
a  day  to  day  basis,  will  be  able  to  bring  more 
Intimate  Insight  than  I  can  have  as  an 
appellate  Judge  somewhat  remote  from  the 
complex  problems  of  calendars  and  dockets 
of  trial  courts. 

This  problem  may  vary  to  some  extent 
depending  on  whether  cases  are  handled  with 
a  master  calendar  or  an  individual  calendar. 
These  differences  should  give  no  difficulty. 
Whatever  Is  the  method  of  calendaring  and 
assigning  cases,  every  large  district  court 
should  have  e  procedxire  by  which  the  Chief 
Judge,  or  possibly  a  committee  designated 
by  the  Chief  Judge,  will  have  the  power  to 
identify  cases  In  which  delays  should  not  be 
tolerated — the  2%  group — and  then  make 
certain  that  those  cases  are  not  allowed  to 
take  the  pace  that  the  lawyers  want  or  that 
they  find  tolerable. 

Some  federal  districts  now  have  rules  giv- 
ing prompt  attention  to  cases  In  which  the 
accused  Is  held  In  custody.  This  is  one  Im- 
portant step  but  It  is  not  enough.  Some 
districts  have  rules  that  protracted  cases 
are  to  be  specially  assigned  so  as  to  take 
into  account  the  workload  of  each  Judge  and 
other  relevant  factors  so  that  other  duties 
will  not  Interfere. 

This  Is  also  a  good  start.  To  such  rules, 
however,  we  need  to  focus  the  Inherent  power 
of  every  court  to  organize  and  distribute  its 
work  so  as  to  meet  the  new  problems  arising 
from  the  large  increase  In  criminal  cases 
and  the  consequent  public  concern  and 
anxiety  when  serious  criminal  cases  suffer 
long  delays  in  being  brought  to  trial  and 
then  go  through  an  unexplained  lengthy 
appeal  process.  At  the  trial  court  level  this 
will  call  for  discussions  with  the  United 
States  Attorney,  the  office  of  the  Legal  Aid 
or  Public  Defender,  probably  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  practicing  bar.  We  can  very 
likely  anticipate  objections  and  suggestions 
why  this  cannot  or  ought  not  be  done.  Prose- 
cutors and  legal  aid  offices  are  often  under- 
staffed and  overworked.  But  this  program 
will  not  make  added  work;  rather  it  will 
ultimately  reduce  work  by  avoiding  repeated 
postponements  and  successive  hearings. 

At  the  appellate  level  the  same  attitude 
must  prevail,  but  every  Judge  in  this  con- 
ference knows  that  transcripts,  when  they 
are  needed  for  an  appeal,  can  be  prepared 
promptly  in  particular  cases.  To  accomplish 
this  the  courts  of  appeal  must  take  active 
control  and  management  of  every  case  as 
soon  as  the  notice  of  appeal  is  filed.  That  Is 
not  being  done  now.  We  must  reexamine 
some  of  the  non-eesentlal  frills  and  luxuries 
of  printed  briefs  and  records  that  we  appel- 
late Judges  have  become  accustomed  to  and 
get  on  with  the  substance,  which  is  fair  and 
speedy  Justice.  An  appeal  can  be  dealt  with 
as  well  on  modem  machine-made  copies  of 
typed  briefs  as  on  printed  briefs.  And  I  have 
been  an  appellate  Judge  too  long  to  accept 
the  argument  that  a  court  of  appeals  needs 
more  than  one  copy  of  the  transcript. 

What  is  desperately  n*eded  Is  to  have  a 
few  of  the  serious  cases  brought  on  for  trial 
In  60  days  after  indictment  and  the  appeal 
disposed  of  In  another  60  days.  It  can  be 
done.  It  can  be  done  with  complete  and  total 
fairness  to  both  sides.  It  ought  to  be  done 
and  It  is  your  responsibility  and  mine  to  see 
that  It  is  done. 

I  intend  to  ptirsue  this  and  I  must  have 


3rour  help.  It  Lb  not  a  program  for  the  future, 
but  a  program  for  now,  and  by  "now"  I  mean 
September  and  October  of  1971,  not  some 
distant  date.  It  needs  no  lengthy  report.  It 
needs  action  and  I  want  your  help  to  see 
that  It  gets  done. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  momin^r  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  noon  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  CRANSTON,  MATHIAS, 
AND  CHURCH  WEDNESDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER 29,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  joint 
leadership  has  been  recognized  on 
Wednesday  next,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes  each  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  colloquy: 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  fnxn  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  dlstingirished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  wtiat  time  we  will  come  in  on 
that  day.  Other  Senators  may  be  en- 
gaged In  the  colloquy  being  considered. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  subject  matter 
will  be.  However,  if  there  are  any  others, 
we  wHl  get  that  request  later. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business  wliich  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  355  (H.R.  8687),  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  of  4  hours  on  amend- 
ment No.  432  which  the  clerk  will  now 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sbc.  600.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  plaoe.  in  a  special  account  established 
by  blm,  all  funds  appropriated  pursiuint  to 
this  or  any  other  law  for  the  further  testing 
or  deployment  of  multiple  Independently 
targeted    reentry    vehicles    (MIRV's).    Suob 


funds  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  appropriated  only 
If  the  President  and  the  Congress  Jointly  de- 
termine at  any  time  that  the  Qovenunent 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rqsubllcs 
testing  and  deployment  of  a  MIRV  system, 
deployment  of  a  luge-scale  antlballlstic  mis- 
sile (ABM)  system,  and  other  action  neces- 
sitate the  further  testing  and  deployment  of 
the  United  States  MIRV  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  United  States  retaliatory  capablUty. 
Upon  certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  President  that  such  a  deter- 
mination has  been  Jointly  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Ooagrtea,  such  fimds  shall  be 
available  Immediately  for  the  purposes  for 
whloh  they  were  appropriated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  equally  from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

"Rie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  is  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  14  I  submitted  amendment  No.  244 
to  the  Soiate  military  procurement  bUl 
proposing  to  place  certain  conditions  on 
funds  for  MIRV.  MIRV  is  the  abbrevia- 
tion for  multiple  independently  tar- 
geted reentry  vehicle. 

I  asked  that  those  funds  for  MIRV  be 
placed  In  escrow  for  the  duration  of  the 
1972  fiscal  year.  I  testified  in  support  of 
this  measure  on  the  same  day  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control.  Inter- 
national Law  and  Organization  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  Representatives 
Harrington  and  Fraser  a  report  on  the 
implication  of  the  MIRV  program. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  requesting  that  the 
committee  consider  amendment  No.  244 
before  reporting  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  HJl.  8687.  I  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  there  was  no  discussion  of  my 
proposal  or  MIRV  In  general  in  the  com- 
mittee report  despite  MIRV's  control  role 
in  our  missile  system  and  its  overall  im- 
portance in  the  arms  control  debate. 

Neither  the  Department  of  Defense  nor 
the  committee  has  even  identified  for 
public  use  the  amount  of  fimds  ear- 
marked for  MIRV. 

I  think  that  Is  a  rather  important  ob- 
servation. The  people  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  know  how  much  money  we  are 
earmarking  for  a  particular  program, 
project,  or  weapons  system.  We  do  know 
this  much,  that  MIRV  is  tremendously 
expensive — somewhere  in  the  range  of 
$1.2  billion  to  $1.8  bUllon  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  And  if  and  when  a  scheduled  MIRV 
program  for  our  land-based  Mlnuteman 
missile  and  submarine  Poseidon  missile 
Is  launched,  the  total  cost  will  probably 
be  in  the  range  of  $12.9  billion. 

It  is  very  hazardous  to  make  a  guess  os 
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the  cost  of  any  military  weapons  system. 
I  have  yet  to  see  one  that  did  not  cost 
about  double  what  it  was  originally  esti- 
mated to  cost. 

This  is  not  because  the  Pentagon  offi- 
cials seek  to  deceive  us.  I  am  not  one  who 
believes  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  Pentagon  to  deny  the  country 
proper  Informaticm.  Nor  am  I  one  who 
believes  that  the  industrial-military  com- 
plex is  determined  to  take  over  this 
Nation. 

I  have  great  respect  for  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  I  want  this  sentiment  re- 
flected in  the  Record. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
today  is  the  demeaning  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  We  need  our  Military  Establish- 
ment. We  need  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense. Above  all,  we  need  respect  for  those 
who  are  in  the  military  for  the  defense  of 
this  country. 

I  must  say,  however,  with  equal  candor 
that  we  need  those  who  are  in  command, 
those  who  have  responsibility,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  level  with  us,  particularly  with 
the  Congress  and  to  give  us  all  the  rele- 
vant information  necessary  to  arrive  at 
these  important  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  decision  that 
is  more  important  than  a  decision  to  be 
made  for  national  security.  I  weigh  these 
decisions  very  carefully.  For  example, 
yesterday  I  voted  for  an  amendment  that 
would  ask  for  an  alternative  budget  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  In  fiscal  1973. 
That  does  not  mean  that  I  am  committed 
to  that  budget.  It  means  that  I  would  like 
to  see  what  a  $60  billion  budget  would  buy 
In  terms  of  national  security. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  take  a  look 
at  alternatives.  I  want  it  very  clear, 
however,  that,  speaking  for  myself,  as 
one  who  served  in  this  body  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
having  served  on  the  National  Security 
Council  during  my  term  els  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  going  to  knowingly  or 
willingly  weaken  the  defenses  of  this 
country.  We  live  in  a  tough  world,  and 
we  must  understand  that,  but  we  must 
also  understand  that  there  is  a  momen- 
tum to  the  arms  race,  that  it  feeds  upon 
itself. 

Security  is  not  piling  up  arms.  Security 
Is  not,  in  essence,  the  amount  of  arma- 
ment one  country  has  compwired  to  an- 
other. It  is  sophistication;  it  is  effective- 
ness and  efficiency ;  but  more  important- 
ly it  is  the  strength  of  our  economy,  its 
productive  capsicity,  the  productivity  of 
our  workers,  the  confidence  of  our  man- 
agement, and  the  full  involvement  of 
our  people  In  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation.  Finally,  security  is  In  the  spirit 
of  the  people  and  the  trust  they  have 
In  their  (Government,  in  the  feelings 
people  have  about  their  country,  their 
sense  of  dedication  and  willingness  to 
sacrifice,  and  all  of  that  Is  dependent 
upon  whether  or  not  they  really  believe 
what  the  Government  says  and  whether 
they  can  place  their  trust  in  CSovem- 
ment  and  those  who  are  in  Government. 

I  am  not  overestimating  or  overstating 
the  importance  of  our  understanding  the 
essential  elements  of  national  security — 
one,  being  our  military  position — ready, 
prepared,  properly  organized,  under  good 
command,  with  modem  weapons,  all  re- 


lated to  our  commitments  in  the  world, 
all  related  to  what  other  people  in  the 
world  have.  That  is  a  number  one  ele- 
ment In  naticxial  security. 

Tlie  second  element  Is  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  military  is  only  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  eccxiomy,  and  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  security  today  is  the  infiation  and 
unemployment  taking  place  in  this  coun- 
try, the  disillusionment  of  our  old  peo- 
ple, the  disenchantment  of  our  young 
people,  the  strikes  in  our  cities,  the  ra- 
cial bitterness  in  this  country.  "Those  are 
the  real  threats  to  nationsil  security,  and 
I  have  a  feeling  that  our  enemies,  or 
those  who  are  our  competitors,  to  put  it 
a  more  reasonable  term,  watch  what 
happens  in  our  social  and  economic 
structure  as  much  as  our  military  pro- 
gram. 

The  third  element,  the  spirit,  and  the 
morale,  of  the  American  people  is  equally 
terribly  important. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  as  we  discuss  the 
military  procurement  program,  that  we 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  3  elements  of  na- 
tional security:  the  military,  the  eco- 
nomy, and  the  spirit  of  the  Nation. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  military 
and  its  weapons  systems,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  recklessly  cut  those  supplies  or 
those  weapons  system.  I  will  question 
them  because  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  some  of  those  weapons  systems  have 
yet  to  be  proved  as  being  very  useful. 

Insofar  as  MIRV  is  concerned,  this  is 
highly  advanced  and  sophisticated  part 
of  our  nuclear  weaponry.  It  is  fair  to  say 
we  have  made  amazing  strategic  tech- 
nological advances.  My  amendment  to- 
day in  no  way  retards  or  impedes  re- 
search and  development.  It  is  related 
primarily  to  the  political  and  diplomatic 
situation  under  way,  at  the  SALT  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  in  Helsinki,  and  related  to  the 
forthcoming  talks  in  Vienna  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
these  two  countries  and  their  two  govern- 
ments seek  to  find  a  way  to  lessen  ten- 
sions and  to  find  an  agreement  on  both 
defensive  and  offensive  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  deny  the  nillitary  its  money.  This 
amendment  merely  puts  the  money  in 
escrow.  It  is  not  unilateral  disarmament. 
It  Is  what  our  beloved  President  Eisen- 
hower and  our  beloved  President  John 
Kennedy  did.  Both  of  those  Presidents 
took  unilateral  action  of  a  sort,  stopping 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  pending 
responsible  and  reciprocal  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  suppose  there 
are  no  two  men  more  loved  and  re- 
spected in  our  time.  I  doubt  President 
Elsenhower  was  derelict  or  irresponsible 
in  national  security  matters,  and  he  was 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
who  ever  served  this  Nation. 

It  was  General  Elsenhower,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  author- 
ized unilateral  cessation  of  nuclear  test- 
ing. And  it  was  John  Kennedy  who  spoke 
on  commencement  day  at  American  Uni- 
versity on  June  10,  1963,  and  said  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  world,  "We  are 
stopping  our  testing  pending  your  reci- 
procity, your  similar  move" — and  he  did 
it.  This  represents  decisionmaking,  the 
greatness  of  a  man,  the  greatness  of  a 
President. 

I  submit  what  we  are  talking  about 


here  is  within  the  Eisenhower-Kennedy 
pattern.  I  spent  several  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament,  and  at 
no  time  did  I  have  anyone  accuse  me 
directly  or  indirectly  of  irresponsibility, 
because  I  believe  in  a  strong  defense 
structure. 

But  I  must  say  with  equal  candor  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  committees  of 
Congress,  to  keep  pressing,  we  might 
never  have  had  a  test  ban  treaty. 

I  remember  the  beloved  Adlai  Steven- 
son in  1956  advocating  a  nuclear  test  ban, 
with  the  United  States  halting  its  nu- 
clear weapons  testing,  and  again,  he  ad- 
vocated this  suspension  pending  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  can  remember  certain  political  lead- 
ers, one  who  is  in  high  office  today,  say- 
ing that  was  irresponsible.  I  remember 
that  Adlai  Stevenson  paid  a  high  twlitical 
price  for  his  great  foresight  and  message 
of  real  courage  and  strength.  But  he  was 
assailed  then  from  public  platforms  be- 
cause he  was  supposedly  weakening  the 
defenses  of  this  coimtry,  only  to  have 
the  same  administration  that  accused 
him  do  exactly  what  he  recommended.  In 
1959  and  1960  President  Eisenhower  in- 
voked nuclear  test  ban  unilaterally  across 
the  board,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
only  to  have  John  Kennedy  consummate 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1963  which  remains  one  of  the  great  for- 
ward steps  in  the  attainment  of  peace 
and  arms  control. 

So  this  historical  summary  is  the  basis 
for  my  amendment.  I  do  not  come  to  it 
as  a  young  man,  foolish  in  the  ways  of 
national  security;  I  come  to  it  as  one 
tested  in  this  field  of  arms  control. 

I  was  in  Moscow  when  we  signed  the 
Nuclear  Test  Bsui  Treaty;  and  I  was  a 
member  of  an  administration  that 
helped  to  negotiate  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty.  I  went  to  Europe  with 
the  President  visiting  6  countries  to  get 
the  details  of  the  treaty  ironed  out  and 
worked  with  Mr.  William  Poster,  the 
chairman  of  our  Arms  Control  Agency. 
So  this  matter  to  me  is  of  high  priority 
and  of  great  seriousness  and  one  on 
which  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my 
time. 

I,  therefore,  know  about  nuclear  test 
bans,  nuclear  weaponry,  and  about  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  question  of  MIRV  rfianges  the 
nature  and  perhap>s  even  the  purpose  of 
our  missile  weaponry.  Por  these  reascms. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  discussing 
the  issue  at  a  time  when  the  Senate  Is 
called  upon  to  pass  an  expensive  and 
highly  significant  military  iwocure- 
ment  bill. 

Let  me  digress  to  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  know  of  the 
hard  work  he  performed  on  this  bill  and 
the  tremendous  amount  of  effort  that 
has  gone  into  the  committee  report  and 
the  amount  of  savings  that  have  been 
made.  I  respect  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  «uid  particu- 
larly the  work  of  the  chairman.  I  see  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  which  has  been  brought 
before  us  for  action. 

I  called  up  my  original  amendment, 
and  I  Introduced  It  as  an  amendment  to 
HJl.  8687  with  some  minor  changes.  By 
doing  so  I  hope  to  engage  my  colleagues 
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In  a  Joint  evaluation  of  the  impllcationa 
of  our  MIRV  program.  Hopefxilly,  they 
will  conclude  as  I  have  done  that  a  caa- 
tinuation  of  our  MIRV  program  during 
flacal  year  1972.  which  Is  to  say  during 
the  strategic  anns  limitation  talks  now 
underway,  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
harmful  to  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendmoit  to  place  the 
funds  for  MIRV  in  escrow  for  the  dura- 
tion of  fiscal  year  1972  be  again  printed 
in  the  Recois  at  this  pdnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

S«c.  505.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  place.  In  a  special  account  established 
by  him,  all  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  or  any  other  law  for  the  further  testing 
or  deployment  of  multiple  independently 
targeted  reentry  vehicles  (MIBV's).  Such 
funds  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  orlgliially  appropriated  only  If  the 
President  and  the  Congress  Jointly  determine 
at  any  time  that  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  testing 
and  deployment  of  a  MIRV  system,  deploy- 
ment of  large-scale  antlballlstlc  missile 
(ABM)  syBtem,  and  other  action  necessitates 
the  further  testing  and  deployment  of  the 
United  States  MIRV  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
United  States  retaliatory  capability.  Upon 
certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  the  President  that  such  a  determination 
has  been  Jointly  made  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  such  funds  shall  be  available 
Immediately  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  appropriated. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  deUghted  to 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  as 
a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment  to  place 
In  escrow  the  funds  for  the  further 
testing  and  deployment  of  multiple  Inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles — 
MIRV's.  It  is  a  step  that  has  been  long 
overdue,  and  one  with  far-reaching  im- 
plications for  the  future  stability  of  the 
strategic  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Indeed,  if 
such  a  step  as  Senator  HmcPHRrr  pro- 
poses is  not  taken,  the  prospects  for  long- 
term  stabilization  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  do  not  look  bright— even  if  many 
other  aspects  of  that  competition  are  ef- 
fectively frozen  or  foreclosed  by  SALT 
agreement. 

I  am  greatly  heartened  by  reports  that 
a  preliminary  SALT  agreement  providing 
for  low  limits  of  anti-ballistic-mlssile  de- 
ployment by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  imminent,  and  that 
the  negotiations  may  also  produce  an 
agreement  placing  an  upper  limit  on  the 
number  of  strategic  offensive  missiles 
each  side  may  possess. 

It  has  taken  the  SALT  negotiators  a 
long  time  to  reach  even  this  point.  While 
the  diplomats  have  c<»iferred  in  Vienna 
and  Helsinki,  the  military  establishments 
on  both  sides  have  been  working  indus- 
triously to  place  their  strategic  forces  in 
the  best  possible  position  b^  continuing 
to  build  up  nuclear  arsenals.  While  1 
have  no  doubt  that  the  continued  and 
rapid  deployment  of  new  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  complicated  the  chances  of  early 
agreement,  it  has  been  hindered  still 


more,  in  my  view,  and  the  prospects  for 
future  more  lasting  agreement  diminish- 
ed by  the  continued  UJB.  depkiyment  of 
two  very  questionatde  weapons  programs: 
the  Safeguard  ABM  and  the  MIRV,  now 
being  installed  on  Mlnuteman  IQ  ICBM'g 
and  in  Poseidon  submarines. 

Thus  it  is  encouraging  that  the  SALT 
teams  are  nevertheless  hopeful  of  reach- 
ing meaningful  first-step  limitations  aa 
both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 

Those  two  desirable  outcomes  of  SALT 
are  what  makes  Senator  Huvphut's 
amendment  on  the  one  hand  so  logical, 
and  on  the  other  hand  so  imperative. 

It  is  so  logical  because  the  single  real 
Justincaticm  for  MIRV  has  always  been 
to  provide  a  means  of  penetrating  a  large 
ABM  deployment.  All  Senator  Httm- 
PHRKT's  amendment  would  ask  Is  that  no 
further  development  or  deplosonent  of 
MIRV  go  on  In  this  country  imtil  the  So- 
viet Union  takes  steps,  including  deploy- 
ment of  a  large-scale  antiballlstic  mis- 
sile system,  which  would  warrant  the 
equippmg  of  our  missiles  with  MIRV's.  If 
a  SALT  agreement  decrees  that  there 
shall  be  no  large  ABM  deployments,  then 
there  Is  no  need  for  MIRV. 

The  amendment  Is  so  imperative  be- 
cause a  SALT  agreement  that  places  only 
QPiantitative,  but  not  qualitative,  limits 
on  offensive  missile  forces  will  inevitably 
provide  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  with  strong  Incentives  to 
Incorporate  MIRVs  and  other  means  of 
Increasing  effectiveness  into  their  offen- 
sive missiles  in  ways  that  I  am  convinced 
would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  both. 
In  their  rush  to  build  every  conceivable 
Improvement  into  existing  missiles,  both 
would  Incorporate  capabilities  Into  their 
missiles  that  the  other  side  could  not  de- 
tect without  intrusive  and  obviously  un- 
acceptable on-site  Inspection — a  condi- 
tion not  presently  required,  and  one 
which  Senator  Hukphrkt's  proposal 
would  not  require  either.  Once  such  a 
qualitative  arms  race  were  well  under- 
way, each  side  would  soon  assume  the 
worst  about  the  other's  offensive  capa- 
bilities, and  the  fragile  stability  brought 
about  by  the  SALT  agreement  would  be 
short  lived  Indeed. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
made  a  bad  mistake  when  It  proceeded  in 
1970  from  the  development  to  the  de- 
ployment of  MIRV's,  at  the  very  time 
that  serious  SALT  negotiations  were 
getting  imderway  at  last.  The  move 
could  hardly  have  assured  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  were  very  serious  about 
seeking  the  "comprehensive"  SALT 
agreement  President  Nixon  had  de- 
clared to  be  his  goal;  but  furthermore 
there  was  absolutely  no  strategic  reason 
for  the  deployment  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  summer 
Senator  Muskii  held  a  series  of  impor- 
tant hearings  In  his  Arms  Control  Sub- 
committee on  the  arms  control  implica- 
tions of  the  current  defense  budget.  In 
testimony  at  those  hearings  one  expert 
witness  after  another  provided  com- 
pelling arguments  why  MIRV  is  unnec- 
essary and  in  the  end  would  be  to  the 
United  States  disadvantage.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remaib  the  statement  of  one  of  those 
witnesses.  Dr.  Herbert  ScovUle,  Jr.,  be 
placed  in  the  Rkcord. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioo,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Preddent,  aa 
Dr.  ScovUle  and  other  wltneues  point 
out  in  the  hearings,  MIRV  is  useful— If 
it  can  be  said  that  any  new  nuclear 
weapons  program  Is  "useful" — only  as  a 
technique  for  overcoming  a  maaatre  and 
effective  anti-balllstic-mlealle  defense. 
While  past  concern  that  the  Soviet  Unioo 
might  have  been  planning  such  an  ABM 
system  oould  have  justified  developing  a 
MIRV  capability  in  this  country,  a  large 
ABM  system  has  not  been  d^oyed  in 
Russia,  and  the  UjS.  MIRV  deployment 
was  therefore  premature  to  say  the  least. 
If  a  SALT  agreement  produces  a  freeze 
on  further  ABM  deployment  there  is  no 
Justification  for  any  MIRV  at  all. 

^^^ly.  then,  are  we  still  going  ahead 
with  MIRV?  Another  witness  at  Senator 
MnsKiK's  hearings,  Dr.  Carl  Kaysen  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at 
Princeton,  observed: 

If  there  Is  no  substantial  ABM.  the  only 
excuse  for  MIRV  then  U  as  a  oounterforos 
of  first  strike  weapon.  I  think  first  strike 
weapons  are  very  dangerous  and  .  .  .  the 
attempt  to  achieve  damage  limitation  Is  both 
futile  and  dangerous. 

I  share  Dr.  Kaysen's  concern,  though 
I  think  he  greaUy  understates  the  dan- 
ger and  the  futility.  If  the  United  States 
Is  really  attempting  to  achieve  a  first- 
strike  capability  of  any  sort,  it  has  taken 
up  the  piu-sult  of  what  I  am  convinced 
Is  an  unattainable  goal,  and  one  which 
cannot  help  but  result  in  an  uncontrol- 
lable arms  race  without  end.  MIRV  Is 
not  the  answer  to  anything  but  only  the 
manifestation  of  a  mad  and  futile  pur- 
suit of  "security"  that  will  end  in  no 
seciu-ity  at  all. 

Critics  of  proposals  to  halt  the  United 
States  MIRV  programs  now  object  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  going  ahead  with  a 
MIRV  program  of  its  own,  but  expert 
testimony  this  year  has  established  that 
they  are  far  from  achieving  such  a  capa- 
bility, and  may  not  even  have  started  on 
a  true  MIRV.  Even  if  they  had,  the  an- 
swer to  a  Soviet  MIRV  would  not  be  a 
U.S.  MIRV. 

At  this  point,  without  a  Soviet  MIRV 
program  or  the  deployment  of  additional 
U.S.  MIRV's,  both  sides  possess  so  much 
additional  overkill  power,  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity necessary  to  destroy  one  another 
in  a  retaliatory  attack — even  after  ab- 
sorbing a  surprise  first  strike — that  the 
idea  of  adding  still  more  nuclear  war- 
heads to  our  arsenals  is  poinUess.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  U.S.  strategic  target- 
ing plan  Is — the  figures  are  highly  classi- 
fied— but  I  sun  willing  to  accept  the  con- 
clusions of  Senator  SYMrNOTow — who 
does  know — when  he  stated  in  a  hearing 
on  June  16 : 

Knowing  the  targets  which  are  classified, 
and  knowing  the  nxunber  of  warheads  classi- 
fied, I  say  nevertheless,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  we  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviets  hundreds  If  not  thousands 
of  times.  What  difference  does  It  make  If  w« 
can  destroy  them  4,000  times  and  they  can 
destroy  us  3,000,  as  against  our  being  able  to 
destroy  them  2,000  times  and  they  being  able 
to  destroy  us  4,000  times?  This  Is  the  logical 
theory  of  overklU. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  SALT  negotiators,  once  agreement  !> 
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reached  on  limiting  numbers  of  ABM's 
and  offensive  weapons,  will  go  on  to 
achieve  the  more  dlMcult  but  vastiy  more 
Important  goal  of  placing  firm  limits  on 
the  kinds  of  strategic  weapons  each  side 
can  possess,  beginning  with  MIRV,  and 
then  begin  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
overkill  Itself. 

Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  imperative 
that  for  the  present  we  take  no  more  uni- 
lateral steps  that  would  Jeopardize  such 
a  future  agreement — Such  as  the  MIRV 
development  that  has  taken  place  al- 
ready— For  that  reason  I  wholeheartedly 
support  Senator  Huhphrxy's  Initiative. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  is  beauti- 
ful in  its  simplicity.  It  requires  no  nego- 
tiation with  other  parties;  it  requires  no 
complex  verification  procedures;  it  will  in 
no  way  weaken  or  erode  U.S.  strategic 
stability — on  the  contrary,  it  will 
strengthen  it;  it  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  prospects  for  further  nego- 
tiated arms  control  measiu-es  at  SALT; 
and  it  will  bring  to  a  halt  a  weapons  pro- 
gram that  is  totally  unnecessary,  waste- 
ful, and  dangerous. 

EzaiBTT   1 
Statement  or  Herbekt  S<x)VI1.li;,  Jr.,  Betohe 

THE  StTBCOMMriTEX  ON  AKMS  CONTROL,  IN- 
TERNATIONAL Law  and  Oroanization  or  thi 
SxNATK  CoMMrrtKx  on  Forxicn  Relations, 
JcLT  14, 1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  both  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasure  to  come  again  before  this  Sub- 
committee which  has  over  the  years  been 
such  a  constructive  element  In  the  struggle 
to  Increase  national  and  world  security  by 
limiting  armaments.  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied that  In  this  series  of  hearings,  the  Com- 
mittee is  attempting  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ships between  arms  control  and  unilateral 
weapons  R&D,  procurement  and  deploy- 
ment decisions  as  expressed  in  the  proposed 
DOD  budget.  The  two  are  Interdependent 
and  cannot  be  separated.  Too  often  In  the 
past  the  arms  control  Implications  of  new 
weapons  developments  have  been  Ignored  un- 
til it  was  too  late  to  avoid  a  new  round  In 
the  arms  race. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  staff  the 
primary  subject  of  my  discussion  today  will 
be  MIRVs  (Multiple  Independently  Target- 
able  Reentry  Vehicles),  a  classic  example  of 
such  a  tragedy.  They  were  originally  devel- 
oped and  Justified  as  the  most  cost  effective 
method  for  enlarging  our  nuclear  strike  ca- 
pability and  the  most  certain  means  of  In- 
suring penetration  of  an  ABM  system  while 
the  decision  makers  gave  little  or  no  consid- 
eration to  their  destabilizing  characteristics 
and  to  the  pressures  they  created  for  acceler- 
ating the  arms  race.  Unfortunately,  despite 
the  Senate  urging  restraint,  the  U.S.  con- 
tinued MIRV  testing  and  deployment  at  a 
pace  which  Is  not  Justified,  even  by  Secretary 
Laird's  own  statements  of  the  threat  so  that 
as  a  result  their  control  has  been  made  much 
more  difficult  today  than  it  was  two  years 
ago. 

If  MIRV  development  and  deployment  Is 
allowed  to  proceed  without  any  limitation, 
other  new  strategic  weapons  programs  will 
almost  inevitably  be  denumded  In  order  to 
offset  the  Increased  vulnerability  of  fixed 
land  based  ICBMs.  These  demands  will  be 
extremely  dlfflcult  to  resist  even  though  the 
submarine  baaed  deterrent  would  remain  In- 
vulnerable If  ABMs  were  restricted  to  low 
levels. 

Therefore,  It  Is  Important  to  determine 
whether  MIRV  limitations  are  Indeed  a 
hopeless  objective  or  whether  there  Is  stUl 
time  to  restrain  this  dangerous  development. 
To  explore  this  Issue  I  shall  try  to  show: 
(1)  that  the  VS.  can  halt  its  MIRV  de- 
ployment for  several  years  without  Incur- 
ring any  security  risks. 


(3)  that  the  Soviet  MIRV  program  Is 
many  yean  behind  that  of  the  U.S.  and  that 
It  would  require  several  years  of  tasting  be- 
fore they  coiild  deploy  MIRVs  which  oould 
threaten  Mlnuteman,  and 

(3)  that  a  U.S.-USSR  ban  on  the  produc- 
tion, testing  and  deployment  of  MERVs,  veri- 
fied by  national  means.  Is  technologically 
feasible,  and  in  the  mutual  Interest  of  both 
nations.  Whether  It  is  politically  feasible  wUl 
never  be  known  untU  the  XJB.  takes  the  steps 
necessary  to  achieve  Soviet  agreement. 

T7JJ.   mRV   PSOGIAK 

At  the  present  time  the  UJ3.  has  com- 
pleted the  development  and  testing  and  be- 
g^n  deployment  of  first  generation  MIRVs 
on  the  Mlnuteman  m  and  Poseidon  mlasUes. 
When  these  programs  are  completed  In  the 
mid  70'8,  31  Poletrls  submarines  wUl  carry 
Poseidon  mlssUes  with  a  reported  10  MXRVs 
per  missUe,  or  160  warheskds  per  submarine, 
and  650  Mlnuteman  ITTTiB  each  with  3  MIRVs 
wlU  be  emplaced.  Two  Poseidon  equipped 
submarines  have  already  gone  to  sea  and 
about  100  Mlnuteman  TTTs  are  deployed.  $1.6 
bUlion  Is  in  the  FY  72  budget  for  these  pro- 
grams. The  budget  also  contains  $87  million 
for  research  on  Improved  MIRV  guidance 
systems  in  the  ABRES  program,  some  of 
which  win  undoubtedly  go  toward  improving 
their  acc\iracy. 

Siecntary  Laird  has  stated  that  these  MIRV 
deployments  are  required  to  ensure  penetra- 
tion of  Soviet  ABMs  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional retaliatory  weapons  In  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike  against  the  Mlnuteman 
force.  He  said : 

"Should  part  of  our  missile  force  be  un- 
expectedly and  severely  degraded  by  Soviet 
preemptive  actions,  the  Increased  number 
of  warheads  provided  by  the  remaining  MIRV 
mlssUes  will  insure  that  we  have  enough  war- 
heads to  attack  essential  soft  urban  Indus- 
trial targets  in  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same 
time,  the  MIRV  program  gives  UJ8.  Increased 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  penetrate  Soviet 
ABM  defenses,  even  if  part  of  our  mlssUe 
forces  are  destroyed."  > 

Even  with  the  recently  reported  resump- 
tion of  ABM  deployment  around  Moscow 
and  even  without  any  ABM  agreement  at 
SALT  which  President  Nixon  has  stated  as 
goal  for  this  year,  the  Russians  will  not  have 
an  ABM  needing  U.S.  MIRVs  to  maintain 
the  deterrent  untU  weU  after  1976.  If  an 
ABM  limitation  Is  achieved,  MIRVs  wUl  never 
be  needed. 

In  this  connection  much  concern  has  been 
expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  Soviets 
might  secretly  upgrade  their  anti-aircraft 
defensive  missUe  systems  (SAMs)  into  ABMs. 
If  it  is  so  easy  to  convert  air  defenses  to 
ABMs,  why  is  the  UJ3.  dismantling  its  Nike 
Hercules  SAM  batteries  and  instead  propos- 
ing to  spend  more  than  $12  bUlion  on  a  new 
system  of  limited  effectiveness?  Moreover, 
Secretary  Laird  has  recenUy  reaffirmed  his 
view  that  "an  effective  (ABM)  defense  of  our 
population  against  a  major  Soviet  attack  is 
not  now  feasible,"  *  and  this  Judgment  took 
into  consideration  aU  technology  available 
to  the  U.S.  and  not  Just  modifications  to  an 
existing  SAM.  The  type  of  logic  which  adopts 
a  double  standard  for  U.S.  and  Soviet  tech- 
nical capabUlties  is.  In  my  view,  very  danger- 
ous and  can  in  the  long  run  decrease  rather 
than  increase  U.S.  security. 

WhUe  a  SAM  system  can  always  have  some 
capability  for  shooting  down  a  ballistic  mis- 
sUe, It  is  quite  another  thing  for  it  to  have  a 
realistic  capability  for  neutralizing  the  U.S. 
deterrent.  Soviet  SAMs  do  not  have  the  high 
performance  radars  which  are  required.  Cou- 
pling Russian  HenHouse  radars  to  the  pres- 
ent SAMs  wUI  stUl  not  do  the  Job  since  these 
radars  are  in  most  cases  vulnerable  and 
could  be  put  out  of  action  by  a  single  missile. 


Then,  the  SAM- ABM  system  would  be  a 
blinded  Cyclops.  The  Soviets  at  a  minimum 
would  have  to  buUd  new,  sophisticated,  and 
powerful  radars  providing  wide  area  coverage 
before  their  SAMs  would  have  any  real  ABM 
capability.  These  woxild  take  many  years  and 
be  detected  long  before  they  were  truly  op- 
erational. Countermeasuree  oould  be  insti- 
tuted far  In  advance.  And  Indeed,  as  Secre- 
tary Laird  has  argued,  no  ABM  can  with 
existing  technology  reliably  protect  countries 
Uke  ours  and  the  UJB.SJi. 

With  respect  to  the  other  stated  Justifica- 
tion for  MIRVs,  i.e..  the  need  for  more  re- 
taliatory warhaada.  Secretary  Laird  stated  in 
early  March  that  the  Initial  threat  to  Minute- 
man  wo\ild  not  occur  until  1975-76.'  More- 
over, since  that  time  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  threat  from  the  new  construction  of 
large  Soviet  ICBM  launchers  was  illusory. 
Finally,  as  I  will  dlsciiss  shortly  in  more  de- 
tail, It  becomes  Increasingly  evident  as  every 
day  passes  that  the  Soviets  have  probably 
not  even  yet  begun  testing  a  MIRV  system 
of  the  type  and  accuracy  which  could  threat- 
en Mlnuteman.  Thus,  even  the  1975-76  date 
is  almost  certainly  premature. 

In  this  connection  the  program  for  placing 
MIRVs  on  the  Mlnuteman  III  is  particularly 
unwise  at  any  time  for  two  reasons.  Not  only 
is  It  a  bad  investment  to  expend  billions  of 
dollars  to  replace  a  single  warhead  with 
three  out  of  fear  that  95%  will  be  destroyed, 
but  also  the  Mlnuteman  m  MIRVs  are  the 
most  destabilizing  because  they  have  the 
greatest  potential  as  coiinterforce  first  strike 
weapons.  Their  warhead  yield  of  hundreds  of 
kllotons  together  with  their  fixed,  accurately 
known,  firing  location  provide  them  with  a 
much  greater  hard  target  capability  than  the 
smaller  yield  warheads  which  would  be  fired 
from  submarines.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  Mlnuteman  m  will  only  carry  three 
warheads  makes  it  much  less  effective  in 
securing  the  deterrent  by  penetrating  ABMs 
than  Poseidon  with  10  or  more  warheads.  All 
these  factors  combine  to  make  the  Minute- 
man  m  MIRV  program  undesirable  In  any 
circumstances. 

In  sum,  even  taking  the  DOD's  own  Jtistlfl- 
catlons.  It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  present 
seciirlty  requirement  for  U.S.  deployment  of 
Poseidon  and  partlciilarly  Mlnuteman  III 
MIRVs.  WhUe  It  Is  true  that  orderly  sched- 
tUing  would  support  the  contlntiatlon  of  the 
present  deployment  proRram.  I  would  hope 
that  no  government  official  would  use  such 
an  Irresponsible  excuse  for  the  continued 
deployment  of  MIRVs  In  light  of  the  risks 
that  such  action  presents  to  our  abUlty  to 
halt  the  arms  race. 

Recently  one  further  Justification  for  U.S. 
MIRVs  has,  however,  also  been  rumored,  I.e., 
the  need  for  MIRVs  to  provide  the  U.S.  with 
the  option  to  retaliate,  following  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  in  some  manner  other  than  by 
destroying  Russian  cities.  President  Nixon 
stated: 

"I  must  not  be  .  .  .  and  my  successors 
must  not  be  .  .  .  limited  to  the  Indiscrimi- 
nate mass  destruction  of  enemy  civilians  as 
the  sole  possible  response  to  challenges.  This 
Is  especially  so  when  that  response  Involves 
the  likelihood  of  triggering  nuclear  attacks 
on  ovir  own  population.  It  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  political  meaning  of  suffi- 
ciency to  base  oxix  force  planning  solely  on 
some  finite  .  .  .  theoretical  .  .  .  capacity  to 
Inflict  casualties  presumed  to  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  other  side."* 

No  public  amplification  of  this  has  yet  been 
made,  but  the  use  of  MIRVs  In  a  counterforce 
second  strike  has  been  hinted  as  one  means 
of  providing  such  a  capabUlty.  Unfortunately, 
a  second  strike  counterforce  MIRV  cannot  be 
differentiated  from  a  first  strike  one,  and 
Secretary  Laird  has  categorically  denied  that 
the  U.S.  was  seeking  such  a  weapon.  The 
Soviets  would  Inevitably  view  any  counter- 


1  Fiscal  Tear  1072-76,  Defense  Program 
and  the  1972  Defense  Budget,  March  16,  1071. 
P.  66. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  63. 


•  Ibid,  p.  46. 

*  President  Nixon's  State  of  the  World  Mes- 
sage, February  26, 1071,  p.  131. 
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force  MIRV  as  a  threat  to  their  deterrent  as 
we  would  view  a  similar  Soviet  program  as  a 
threat  to  ours.  The  Russian  fear  of  the  UjB. 
MIRV  program  may  well  be  the  explanation 
for  their  construction  of  new  large  boles  for 
pooslble  hardened  launchers.  A  U.S.  attempt 
to  achieve  counterforce  MIRVs  would  be  only 
a  thinly  disguised  program  to  raise  the 
arms  race  to  a  new  level. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  President  Nlxon'a 
objective,   while  superficially   attractive,  la 
dangerously  misguided.  The  scenario  that  the 
Soviets  might  Initiate  a  surgical  flrat  atrlke 
to  knock  out  our  Mlnutemen  and  bomberB, 
an  attack  which  would  reqtilre  thousands  of 
megatons  and  kill  millions  of  Americans  as 
a  byproduct,  on  the  chance  that  the  U.S. 
might  refrain  from  retaliation,  seems  to  me 
a  fantasy  which  Ignores  all  the  realities  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Far  better  for  the  U.S.  to  expend 
Its  energies  and  resources  on  means  to  avoid 
the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  than  the  means 
to  fight  it.  It  Is  sometimes  arg^ued  that  having 
such  a  second  strike  capability  might  be  a 
useful  deterrent  to  Soviet  consideration  of 
initiating  a  limited  nuclear  war.  In  my  view, 
the  fear  of  U.S.  destruction  of  the  entire 
fabric  of  Soviet  civilization  is  an  Infinitely 
more  potent  deterrent  than  the  fear  that  we 
might  destroy  her  residual  strategic  forces. 
sovizT  imv  paocaAM 
There  Is  no  question  that  In  the  absence 
of  any  arms  limitations  the  Soviets  can  in 
time  develop  and  deploy  MIRV  systems  which 
oould  threaten  fixed  land  based  ICBMs.  The 
large  payload  of  their  missiles  makes  this 
easier  in  the  long  run  for  them  than  for  us. 
However,    no  convincing  evidence   has  ever 
been   presented   that   the  Soviets  have   yet 
tested  a  MIRV  system  with  such  capabilities. 
In  the  spring  of  1969,  President  Nixon  and 
DOD  officials  expressed  fears  that  the  "foot- 
print" of  the  Soviet  3-MRV  system,  which 
was  first  test  flown  In  August   1968,  had  a 
pattern  for  destroying  Mlnuteman.  As  time 
has  passed,  this  fear  appeared  to  have  been 
unfounded.   Then  in   the  fall   of   1970,  the 
DOD  again  announced  that  new  tests  Indi- 
cated the  Soviets  had  for  the  first  time  tested 
a  3-JnRV  system  using  their  SO-9.  Now,  six 
months  later, ^It  again  seems  that  these  fears 
were  exaggerated.  Recent  reports  have  cast 
serious  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Soviets  tests 
were  of  a  MIRV  system  which  could  realis- 
tically threaten  Mlnutem&n.  (They  may  have 
only  been  malfunctions  of  the  old  MRV.)  A 
MIRV  which  can  threaten  Mlnuteman  must 
have  accuracies  of  less  than  Vi  ml.  CEP  and 
the  flexibility  to  vary  the  "footprint"  to  cover 
a   wide   variety   of   Mlnuteman  deployment 
patterns.    No   evidence   has   ever  been   pre- 
sented to  support  this.  It  seems  likely  that 
this  Is  but  another  example  of  the  selective 
public  release  of  partially  analyzed  Intelli- 
gence Information  In  order  to  stampede  the 
Congress  and  the  public  Into  supporting  new 
weapons  programs. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  yet  even  begim  testing  a  MIRV  system 
which  could  threaten  the  Mlnuteman  compo- 
nent of  the  U.S.  deterrent.  However,  they  are 
technologically  capable  of  doing  so  at  any 
time.  When  they  do,  it  will  probably  be  with 
a  missile  system  capable  of  dispensing  6  or 
more  Independently  targetable  warheads. 
rather  than  the  triplet  warhead  MIRV  used 
in  the  U.S.  SS-9  threat  calculaUons.  Six  or 
more  MIRVs  per  missile  would  reduce  the 
need  for  the  Russians  to  deploy  additional 
large  ICBMs.  That  la  why  It  la  Important  to 
try  to  put  a  brake  on  MIRV  programs  now. 
This  Is  much  more  critical  to  U.S.  security 
than  limiting  the  number  of  large  ICBMs. 
The  Russians  already  have  enough  CC-9a 
provided  they  have  such  a  MIRV  capability. 
Yet.  why  has  the  Administration,  in  spite 
of  overwhelming  Senate  support,  (S.R.  311), 
been  so  reluctant  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  attempt  to  get  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  some 
Umltatlon  on  MIRVs?  Why  have  we  promoted 
unilateral  U.S.   MIRV  programs  which  have 


DO  preosnt  Mcurlty  requirement  and  yet 
which  make  Soviet  MIBV  programs  so  in- 
evitable and  their  agreement  to  limit  them 
so  difficult?  Is  It  because  we  do  not  have  the 
political  strength  to  halt  a  new  military 
techncdogy?  Some  say  we  cannot  design  a 
negotiable  MIRV  llmlUtion  which  woiUd 
protect  our  aectirlty,  but  I  do  not  believe  this 
to  be  a  reaeonable  excuse  for  otir  apparent 
footdragglng. 

LTTIOATION    ON    MnV'S 

I  do  believe  It  Is  technically  possible  to 
have  a  MIRV  limitation  which  oould  be  veri- 
fied by  national  means  so  as  to  protect  U.S. 
security.  Admittedly,  national  means  are  not 
adequate  to  detect  deployment  of  MIRVs 
In  a  mls8.11e  system  of  the  same  external  con- 
figuration as  a  single  warhead  missile.  How- 
ever, ODSlte  Inflection  Is  not  adequate  for 
this  either,  since  It  is  in^xaeelble  to  prevent 
substitution  of  the  MIRV  stage  by  a  single 
warhead  prior  to  the  arrival  of  an  Iniqjector. 
U.S.  attempts  to  obtain  Russian  agreement 
to  onslte  Inspection  would  be  evidence  only 
of  our  lack  of  Interest  In  a  MIRV  Umltatlon. 

A  ban  on  the  production,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  all  MIRVs  woiild,  however,  be  a 
verifiable  all  Inclusive  agreement,  which 
would  be  In  the  mutual  security  interests  of 
both  countries.  Any  agreement  which  allowed 
even  small  MIRV  deployment  would  aJmoet 
certainly  be  unstable  and  defeat  Its  purposes. 
To  aUow  the  Ruselans  to  achieve  our  present 
capabUltles  would  alnKMt  Inevitably  provoke 
U.S.  reeponses  in  weapons  programs.  The 
preeenUy  deployed  U.S.  Poaeldon  and  Minute- 
man  rn  MIRVs  would  have  to  be  replaced 
with  single  warheads.  A  single  warhead  ver- 
sion of  Poseidon  has  been  designed,  but  the 
program  has  not  been  given  priority. 

The  Mlnuteman  11  MIRV  Is  very  question- 
able eren  if  the  Russians  went  ahead  with 
all  their  strategic  weapons  programs.  A  MIRV 
ban  would  be  much  more  effective  In  protect- 
ing the  Mlnuteman  deterrent  than  any  Mln- 
uteman in  deployment.  The  Poseidon  MIRVs 
are  unnecessary  unless  the  Soviets  deployed 
a  very  large  ABM  which  would  take  many 
years  and  may  be  foreclosed  if  President 
Nixon  achieves  his  stated  goals  at  SALT,  ^n 
the  event  that  a  large  ABM  threat  developed, 
the  alngle  warhead  Poeeldon  could  be  con- 
verted to  a  MIRV  In  ample  time  to  protect 
our  deterrent. 

With  respect  to  the  verification  It  la  for- 
tunate that  the  Soviets  have  not  yet  a  tested 
MIRV  which  can  threaten  Mlnuteman.  They 
cannot  make  such  a  deployment  without 
tests  which  could  be  observed  by  U.S.  na- 
tional information  systems.  I  testified  on  our 
abUlty  to  verify  MIRV  testing  before  this 
Committee  laet  year  and  so  will  not  repeat 
the  details  at  this  time.* 

The  Soviets  oould  also  verify  such  an  agree- 
ment. Although  the  U.S.  has  tested  and  begim 
deployment  of  MIRVs  for  Mlnuteman  HI 
and  Poeeldon.  the  Russians  would  be  certain 
to  know  If  we  continued  to  produce  or  de- 
ploy these  In  violation  of  an  agreement.  This 
Is  made  easier  for  them  by  the  fact  that  both 
these  new  mlssUe  systems  have  different 
external  oonflguratlona  from  the  presently 
deployed  Mlnuteman  I  and  II  and  Polaris. 
Thus,  the  U.S.  can  verify  such  an  agreement 
primarily  through  the  testing  phase  and  the 
Russians  primarily  through  the  production 
and  deployment  phases. 

One  must,  however,  ask  the  question  as  to 
whether  such  an  agreement  is  politically 
achievable  even  though  technically  feasible. 
At  this  point  It  Is  Impossible  to  state  cate- 
gorically whether  the  Soviets  would  agree  to 
any  llnxltatlons  on  MIRVs.  Certainly  they 
have  given  little  evidence  that  they  are  par- 
tlcularty  eager  for  such  an  agreement.  How- 
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ever,  such  an  agreement  would  be  In  thab 
security  Interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  U.S., 
since  it  would  eliminate  the  vrdneraibUlty  oil 
their  land  based  ICBMs  to  a  U.S.  counter- 
force  strike.  De^>ite  protests  to  the  contrary 
by  senior  DOD  ofllciale,  the  Ruasiana  must 
view  the  UJ3.  MIRVs  ■■  a  threat  to  their 
deterrent.  The  pro^nun  to  lm|>Tov«  MIRV 
guidance  systema  la  further  evidence  of  U.8. 
Intent  to  develop  auch  a  threat.  Prealdent 
NUon's  view*  that  U.S.  MIRVa  are  designed 
to  demonstrate  our  defensive  Intent  and  are 
Justifiable,  while  the  Ruaelan  IinRVa,  which 
are  not  even  yet  tested,  are  dangeroua  be- 
cause they  threaten  our  ICBMa,  la  likely  to 
be  subscribed  to  only  In  reverse  by  the  Soviet 
leaders. 

Deq>ite  these  incentives  for  Russian  agree- 
ment to  such  a  ban.  I  am  not  optimistic  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  do  so.  When  the 
U.S.  Senate  flrat  urged  such  action  they  may 
have  been,  but  aa  every  day  passes  and  U.S. 
deployments  continue,  agreement  beoomea 
more  unlikely.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  they  will  neither  negotiate  from  a  poal- 
tion  of  weaknesa  nor  agree  to  freeze  them- 
aelves  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  They  re- 
fused even  to  begin  SALT  until  their  mlsalle 
foroee  approached  parity  with  the  U.S.  To 
forego  the  development  of  even  a  flrst  gen- 
eration MIRV  system  when  the  U.S.  has  com- 
pleted testing  and  begun  deployment  on  two 
such  systems  would  be  a  major  ooncesslon 
which  might  be  impossible  for  their  political 
and  military  leaders  to  make. 

Nevertheless  the  UJ3.  should  make  every 
effort  to  persuade  the  Soviets  to  do  ao  and 
take  all  possible  steps  to  make  such  a  Rus- 
sian decision  easier.  The  proposal  of  replac- 
ing our  existing  MIRVs  with  single  warheads 
should  be  of  Interest  to  them.  Cert«anly  un- 
til we  have  explored  every  avenue  for  achiev- 
ing a  limitation  on  such  systems,  we  ahould 
postpone  further  deployment  of  U.S.  MIRVs 
for  which  there  la  no  present  requirement  In 
the  absence  of  a  larger  Soviet  ABM.  and 
should  cancel  any  programs  for  further  Im- 
provementa  In  MIRV  accuracies.  Proceeding 
prematurely  with  oxir  programs  and  thus  de- 
stroying any  hope  of  agreement  would  be  a 
folly  and  unneceeaarily  Increase  the  risks  to 
our  security.  MIRVs  are  a  clear  example 
where  proceeding  with  a  unilateral  weapons 
program  provides  less  security  than  restraint. 
Parallel  with  these  halts  the  U.S.  should 
press  forward  with,  and  oomplete  the  devel- 
opment of  ,a  single  warhead  version  of  Posei- 
don and.  If  necessary.  Mlnutem&n  m,  so  that 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  agree  to  a  oom- 
plete ban  on  the  deployment  of  MIRVs  by 
both  nations. 

aXLATIVX    IMPOaTANCK    OF    LIMrnNG    MIBV'S 

Limitations  on  MIRVs  should  be  the  high- 
est priority  Item  In  any  attempts  to  limit  of- 
fensive strategic  weapons  because  of  their  de- 
stabilizing characteristics  and  the  potential 
they  provide  for  a  first  strike.  Their  deploy- 
ment produces  far  greater  pressures  for  esca- 
lating the  arms  race  than  do  increases  in  the 
numbers  or  changes  In  other  chsracterlstloa 
of  strategic  missiles  with  single  warheads. 
The  dlfficultlea  Involved  In  verification,  once 
a  tested  MIRV  system  is  available,  makes  It 
urgent  that  they  be  controlled  now  before 
this  problem  becomes  much  more  difficult 
However,  since  MIRVs  only  threaten  the  land 
based  portion  of  deterrent,  the  failure  to  ban 
them  completely  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  strategic  arms  race  la  uncontrollable. 
As  long  as  neither  side  has  large  ABMs  with 
nationwide  coverage,  mutual  deterrence  will 
continue  to  exist.  ABMa  threaten  all  portions 
of  the  deterrent.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  and  So- 
viet governments  have  acted  wisely  In  agree- 
ing to  give  highest  priority  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  limitations  on  ABMs  this  year  at 
SALT.  However,  while  an  agreement  on  ABMa 
is  being  negotiated,  neither  nation  should 
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take  any  unilateral  steps  which  might  make 
more    difficult    an    eventual    limitation   on 

MIRVs. 

BDMICART 

(1)  The  U.S.  has  no  aecurWy  requirement 
for  the  deployment  of  MIRVa  at  thla  time. 
The  deployment  should  be  atopped  and  funda 
for  the  Mlnuteman  in  and  PoaeKton  MIBV 
programs  should  not  be  provided  In  the  FT 
72  Budget. 

(2)  The  Soviet  MIBV  program  Is  far  be- 
hind the  XJB.  and  In  all  probability  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  yet  even  tested  a  MIRV  sys- 
tem of  the  type  that  could  threaten  Minute- 
man. 

(3)  A  ban  on  the  production,  testing,  and 
all  deployment  of  MIRVs  would  be  In  the 
U.S.-U8SB  mutvial  security  Initereat  and 
oould  be  adequately  verified  without  onsite 
inspections. 

(4)  In  order  to  penuade  the  Russians  to 
agree  to  a  MIBV  ban  the  U.S.  should  postpone 
any  further  deployment  of  MIRVs,  cancel  all 
programs  designed  to  improve  MIRV  accu- 
racy, and  presa  forward  with  the  development 
of  a  single  warhead  for  the  Poeeldon  miaaile. 

(5)  Even  If  a  MIRV  Umltatlon  cannot  be 
negotiated,  the  Mlnuteman  III  program 
ahould  be  canceled,  and  the  U.S.  should  re- 
frain from  further  deployment  of  Poseidon 
MIRVa  as  long  as  the  Soviet  ABM  remains 
limited. 

(6)  The  fear  that  the  Soviets  might  se- 
cretly convert  their  SAM  aircraft  defenses 
Into  an  ABM  which  would  threaten  our 
deterrent  has  insufficient  foundation  to  war- 
rant any  change  in  the  above  conclusions. 

(7)  The  U.S.  ahould  direct  its  strategic 
policy  toward  maintaining  deterrence,  and 
refrain  from  attempting  to  develop  a  ctij»- 
blllty  for  flghtlng  a  strategic  nuclear  war 
which  can  only  Increase  the  risk  that  a  nu- 
clear  holocaust   will   actually   occur. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota on  a  most  creative  and  construc- 
tive suggestion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Califomia  and  commend  him 
for  his  work  and  efforts  in  the  field  of 
arms  control  and  strengthening  the  mili- 
tary. I  think  the  Senator  has  added  great 
strength  to  our  efforts  in  Congress,  and 
I  appreciate  his  cosponsorship.  I  appre- 
ciate immensely  his  work  in  this  area 
and  his  statement  today,  which  has  been 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  should  not  be  considered  any 
more  or  less  than  It  actually  is.  It  does 
not  deny  funds.  It  does  not  try  to  knock 
out  of  this  bill  the  money  for  MIRV.  It 
would  place  the  funds  that  have  been 
judged  necessary  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  our  ongoing  MIRV 
program  in  escrow  for  a  period  at  this 
juncture  of  not  more  than  1  year.  These 
funds,  however,  could  be  released  at  any 
given  moment  if  it  were  determined  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress  that 
their  release  for  the  continuation  of 
MIRV  deployments  were  essential  to  our 
deterrent  capabilities. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
were  to  come  here,  let  us  say,  3  or  4 
months  from  now,  and  say,  "The  Soviet 
Union  has  not  responded.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  MIRVing  its  missiles.  The  So- 
viet Union  is  going  full  steam  ahead  in 
the  program  of  multiple  warheads,  and 
I  think  this  leaves  our  country  in  serious 
jeopardy,"  does  anyone  really  believe 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


would  not  respond  to  that?  Of  course  we 
would. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  big 
problems  we  have  had  around  here  Is 
that  Congress  has  been  responding  al- 
most by  automatic  i-es«:tion  to  the  re- 
quests of  Presidents — ^not  just  this  Pres- 
ident. This  Is  where  the  erosion  of  con- 
gressional power  in  national  security  has 
taken  place. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
that  has  been  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress was  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, which  relates  to  the  powers  of  the 
presidency  in  areas  of  national  security 
and  the  role  that  the  Congress  must 
play,  because,  after  all.  Congress  does 
have  a  role. 

Unless  we  fully  investigate  the  ero- 
sion of  the  power  of  Congress  vis-a-vis 
the  President  and  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it,  we  are  going  to  find  that 
all  power  rests  in  the  President  and  the 
Congress  has  but  one  authority,  and 
that  is  to  appropriate  money,  without 
knowing  specific  amounts  to  be  appro- 
priated for  a  specific  system.  I  would 
hope  that  would  not  happen. 

I  see  another  crisis  on  our  threshold 
in  the  economy,  where  again  we  in  Con- 
gress are  almost  having  to  say  to  the 
President,  "Fix  it  up.  You  do  it."  I  would 
submit  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
that  we  have  a  role  to  play,  and  it  does 
little  good  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  get  very  upset  about  Presiden- 
tial powers  if  we  are  unwilling  to  take 
some  responsibility  ourselves. 

What  I  have  done  through  this  amend- 
ment is  say — 

We  win  ^propriate  these  funds,  we  will 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  and  to 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, but  we  are  also  taking  cognizance 
of  something  that  la  going  on  today,  namely, 
the  Strategic  Anna  Limitation  Talks.  And 
we  are  taking  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
this  Oovernment  and  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  said  they  will  try.  flrat.  to 
enter  into  aome  agreement  on  defensive  mls- 
sUee,  and  secondly  on  offensive  missUes. 

I  submit  that  this  political  confer- 
ence— SALT — and  it  is  a  political  con- 
ference in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
"political" — is  as  important  to  our  na- 
tional security  as  any  weapcms  system 
that  we  could  authorize  or  any  military 
procurement  biU  that  we  could  pass;  be- 
cause security  is  relative. 

We  are  being  told,  in  our  NATO  al- 
liance, for  example,  that  we  have  to 
have  so  many  troops  here,  and  so  many 
tanks  and  so  many  planes,  that  we  have 
to  be  able  to  respond  in  a  particular  time 
frame.  Why?  Because  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
with  its  allies. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  in  nuclear 
weaponry,  the  same  is  true.  So  what  we 
are  proposing  is  that  the  moneys  be  ap- 
propriated, and  that  they  be  put  in 
escrow.  Then,  if  we  find  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  continuing  its  missile  program, 
particularly  the  deployment  of  a  large- 
scale  ABM  and  if  it  is  trying  to  beef  up 
Its  missile  system  with  a  MIRV  program, 
then  the  President  comes  to  this  body 
with  his  message,  and  says  to  Congress: 


Here  Is  the  altttatlon.  here  are  what  we 
know  to  be  the  facta,  aind  these  funds  should 
be  released. 

I  think  lit  would  work.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  for  our  part,  we  are  call- 
ing vpon  the  Soviet  Union  to  refrain 
from  any  testing  and  deploying  of  a 
MIRV,  the  deployment  of  a  large-scale 
anti-ballistic-misslle  system,  or  from 
taking  any  further  action  which  we  could 
conceive  as  a  significant  threat. 

If  this  measure  I  am  proposing  were 
adopted,  we  would  be  the  flrst  to  take 
action  with  respect  to  halting  MIRV. 
To  that  extent,  we  would  be  taking  uni- 
lateral acticn.  But  it  was  the  United 
States,  not  the  Soviet  Union,  who  first 
developed  and  is  now  deploying  MIRV. 
That  was  Just  as  much  a  unilateral  act 
as  halting  further  testing  and  deploy- 
ment would  be  now. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  MIRV  was 
originally  designed  to  assure  us  of  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses,  we  have 
since  discovered  that  these  defenses  are 
far  from  impenetrable.  TTie  Soviet  Uni(Hi 
had  deployed  a  line  of  air  defense  mis- 
siles and  associated  radars,  the  Tallinn 
system  which  were  at  flrst  thought  to 
be  the  start  of  a  nationwide  ABM  system. 
By  now,  most  experts  in  the  fleld  have 
concluded  that  the  Tallinn  system  is  not 
part  of  any  nationwide  ABM,  nor  for 
that  matter  is  it  an  effective  ABM. 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  in 
his  testimcHiy  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  year,  replied  to 
Senator  Syiowgton's  question  about  the 
effectiveness  of  Tallinn  as  a  system  to 
prevent  our  capacity  to  retaliate  after  a 
nuclear  attack  launched  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

He  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  the 
Tallinn  system  could  prevent  our  retali- 
ating. And  because  our  defense  strategy 
is  built  aroimd  a  second-strike,  as  op- 
posed to  a  first-strike  capability,  our 
main  concern  is  to  assure  our  retaliatory 
capability.  There  has  been  some  talk  of 
the  possibility  of  the  Tallinn  system  be- 
ing rapidly  upgraded  to  a  high  confidence 
ABM  system.  This  possibility  has,  how- 
ever, been  largely  described  due  to  the 
changes  in  equipment  wiilch  would  be 
necessary  before  any  kind  of  ABM  sys- 
tem oould  be  activated. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
foimd  out  that  it  takes  quite  a  little 
while  to  build  an  ABM  system.  We  have 
been  arguing  about  tills  ABM  system  for 
years  here.  We  authorized  the  ABM  sys- 
tem, here  in  Congress,  in  1968.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  very  many  ABM's  oper- 
ative right  now.  So  a  few  months'  lag 
time  will  not  derail  the  whole  weapons 
system.  And  I  point  out  that  the  original 
argument  for  MIRV  was  that  it  was  nec- 
essary because  the  Soviet  Union  was 
building  a  higtily  effective  ABM  system 
of  its  own. 

That  was  the  original  argument.  The 
MIRV  was  to  have  Independently  tar- 
geted warheads,  which  scatter  and  pick 
out  individual  targets,  and  to  penetrate 
any  s(H>hlstlcated  antiballlstlc  missile 
system.  I  heard  all  these  arguments  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. MIRV  research  and  development  was 
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done  several  years  ago.  I  voted  for  funds 
for  MIRV  research  and  development.  I 
voted  for  funds  for  the  antlballistic  mis- 
sile system,  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. And.  Mr.  President,  the  whole  basis 
of  the  argument  for  MIRV  was  that  the 
Soviets  had  a  big  ABM  system. 

In  fikct,  my  colleagiies  will  recall  that 
we  had  a  closed  session  here  of  the  Sen- 
ate one  time,  when  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
reminded  us,  In  closed  session — a  secret 
executive  session,  with  the  galleries 
cleared — about  the  Tallinn  system  and 
the  Galosh  system  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  our  National  Security  Council  has 
never  been  overconcemed  about  that  de- 
velopment. First  of  all,  it  is  obsolete. 
And  obsolete  technology  weakens  the 
capacity  of  a  nation  to  put  up  more 
advanced  technology.  But  we  had  to  put 
up  a  second  DEW  line.  Now  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  second  DEW  line  is  even 
worth  having. 

At  the  time  we  were  told  that  the  So- 
viet Union  had  put  up  large  numbers  of 
ABM's.  Our  response?  We  believed  that 
the  best  security  Is  an  effective  offense,  so 
our  response  was  to  build  a  MERV.  which 
would  be  an  effective  retaliatory  weapon, 
that  could  penetrate  any  ABM.  Now 
wtiat  do  we  find  in  the  morning  paper, 
the  New  York  Times? 
Accord  on  ABM'a  reported  close. 

That  is  the  lead  story  In  the  New  York 
Times  today,  on  the  front  page.  It  sajrs : 

ACCOIS    ON    ABITS    RXFOSTS)    Closz 

VM.  AKD  SOVIET  ALSO  SAO  TO  ICAKX  BOMZ  PSOC- 

>XSS   Olf   OPTENSIVX  tmumwit 

Reliable  source  reported  that  tbe  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  near  an 
understanding  on  tbe  limitation  of  antlbal- 
listic mlssUes  as  they  ended  tbe  fifth  round 
of  their  nuclear  arms  talks  here  today. 

And  they  go  on  to  discuss  It  in  more 
detaU: 

On  defense  weapon,  tbe  Soviet  Union  and 
tbe  United  States  were  reported  moving  to- 
ward an  understanding  whereby  each  side 
would  limit  Its  antlballistic  mlasUes  to  tbe 
number  required  for  the  defense  of  what  It 
coDslderB  to  be  Its  paramount  military  ob- 
jective in  Its  territory.  Tbe  Russians  are  said 
to  have  selected  Moaoow  and  tbe  United 
SUtes  lU  three  largest  BCLnuteman  strategic 
mlssUe  baees. 

Mr.  President,  il  we  have  an  agree- 
ment in  tlie  works  on  the  ABM.  and  the 
ABM  was  the  reason  we  needed  the 
MIRV,  it  would  seem  that  we  might  have 
enough  common  horsesense  here  in 
Congress  to  temporarily  put  a  halt  to  the 
MIRV  system,  which  is  very  expensive, 
and  which  lends  Itself  to  the  arms  race  if 
we  deploy  it.  I  suggest  we  wait  to  see 
two  tilings :  Ptrst,  they  get  an  agreement 
m  Helsinki  or  Vienna  on  limiting  the 
antiiMdllBtic  missile  systems?  Second,  do 
we  make  progress  on  offensive  missile 
system  limitation?  And  I  might  add  as  a 
third  point,  if  the  Russians  do  not  limit 
their  own  MIRV,  if  they  do  not  stop  or 
at  least  slow  down  tlieir  own  MIRVlng  of 
their  own  missiles,  then  tliis  particular 
amendment  triggers  the  response  where 
ttie  President  says: 

All  right,  tbe  money  Is  In  the  bank,  tbe 
Rusalans  have  not  reciprocated,  they  have 
gone  down  their  own  road,  putting  out  theae 
MIRV  mlssUes,  and  I  come  now  to  Congress 
and  ask  you  to  release  those  funds. 


In  fact,  Mr.  Presidoit,  under  my 
amendment  all  that  would  be  necessary 
is  for  the  President  to  report  to  Congress, 
and  we  could  set  up  whatever  mecha- 
nism we  want  here,  or  through  a  com- 
mittee in  Congress  to  receive  this  report 
and  to  act.  Or  for  that  matter,  we  could 
do  it  by  concurrent  resolution.  We  could 
even  do  it  by  a  simple  resolution,  to  say, 
"Mr.  President,  the  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion and  its  security  require  the  release 
of  the  funds." 

But  I  would  say  that  this  morning's 
story,  if  it  has  any  credibility— and  I 
think  it  has — tells  us  that  the  main  argu- 
ment for  MIRV  has  been  shot  down,  un- 
less we  are  Just  determined  to  keep  going 
simply  because  we  have  an  Initial  invest- 
ment in  it. 

The  actual  Soviet  ABM  system  inso- 
far as  our  Intelligence  services  know, 
consists  of  85  Galosh  ABM  missiles  con- 
structed around  Moscow  between  1964 
and  1968.  Up  imtil  now.  our  defense 
planners  have  played  the  perennial 
guessing  game  of  whether  or  not  the 
Russians  are  stepping  up  their  ABM  de- 
ployments. Usually,  around  budget  time 
every  year,  we  discover  that  the  Rus- 
sisms  are  doing  everything  we  feared 
they  might  do  and  even  more. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  a  number  of 
years,  and  one  can  predict,  with  almost 
calendar  certainty,  that  every  time  we 
are  about  to  discuss  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  the  Russians  seem  to  have  a 
bigger  navy,  a  bigger  air  force,  and  more 
missiles.  I  do  not  know  what  happens  to 
them  after  we  finally  pass  the  bill,  but 
some  miracle  takes  place,  because  things 
seem  to  get  back  into  some  balance.  Every 
time  we  are  about  ready  to  pass  one  of 
these  huge  authorizations  or  appropria- 
tions— and  it  is  even  more  so  on  appro- 
priations— we  always  have  the  Defense 
Department  alerting  us  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  tremendous  Russian  developments 
and  breakthroughs. 

Once  again  I  want  to  say  that  I  expect 
the  Defense  Department  to  level  with  us 
and  give  tis  information.  I  wish  they 
would  do  it  the  year  around,  not  Just  be- 
fore the  votes  on  these  bills.  But  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  they  have  no  new  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
structed any  new  sophisticated  ABM  de- 
fenses. On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is 
that  the  ABM  that  the  Soviet  has  is  ob- 
solete and  out  of  date  and  easily  pene- 
trable. 

Secretary  Laird  tells  us  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  resumed  deployments  of  the 
Galosh  ABM,  which  apparently  Is  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  Justify  the  continua- 
tion of  our  MIRV  program.  But  the  es- 
sential question  of  whether  the  Soviets 
have  built  or  can  build  a  high-confidence 
ABM  in  the  near  future  has  not  been  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  by  our  Govern- 
ment officials.  There  has  been  no — I  re- 
peat, no — evidence  which  would  show 
that  such  a  prospect  Is  In  sig^t. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  what  the  impact  of  his 
amendment  would  be  on  the  Polaris-Po- 
seldoa  program ;  because,  as  I  understand 
it,  this  program  is  pretty  well  advanced, 


and  some  of  our  nuclear  boats — I  aay 
"boats"  because  that  is  wliat  submarinet 
are  called — are  already  MERVed  or  Po- 
seidonized. 

If  that  is  the  case,  would  not  this 
amendment  stop  in  midstream  a  pro- 
gram that  is  presently  underway  at  ship- 
yards in,  I  believe.  New  London,  and 
other  places. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  amendment, 
first  of  all,  would  leave  all  those  boats — 
as  the  Senator  classifies  them — the  Po- 
seidonized  submarines,  with  their  Posei- 
don missiles.  Of  course,  all  those  with 
Polaris  missiles  likewise  would  remain  as 
they  are. 

It  would  hold  up  further  deployment 
of  Poseidons  on  new  boats  or  a  conver- 
sion, until  such  time  as  we  found  that 
there  was  need  for  it,  in  case  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  respond. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  would  be  the  case  for 
submarines  presently  in  the  yards,  ac- 
tually being  Poseidonized?  Would  they 
stop  work  on  them? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  This  relates  to 
fiscal  1972.  The  fimds  that  are  i^ipropri- 
ated  for  fiscal  1971  are  available  to  be 
used.  But  as  to  the  new  funds,  for  fiscal 
1972,  we  simply  say  that  those  funds  that 
are  appropriated  now  will  be  put  in 
escrow  pending  our  observation  and  our 
reports  as  to  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
doing. 

We  do  not  need  Poseidon  missiles  on 
submarines  if  nobody  else  has  anything 
like  it.  We  already  have  a  superiority  in 
the  Polaris  sjrstem,  which  I  understand 
the  Soviets  could  overcome  In  years  to 
come.  There  Is  no  doubt  they  could  do  it. 
We  are  not  going  to  play  dead.  Every 
time  I  hear  these  arguments,  they  are 
presented  as  if  we  are  going  to  abolish 
our  entire  defense  industry. 

Mr.  PELL.  Is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  designed  main- 
ly to  affect  the  land-based  MERV-ed  in- 
stallations and  not  the  submarine-based 
installations? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  It  is  both.  It 
refers  to  both.  But  it  refers  to  fiscal  1972, 
not  fiscal  1971.  Those  that  would  be  com- 
pleted under  fiscal  1971  would  be  com- 
pleted, and  as  to  those  that  would  be 
scheduled  for  fiscal  1972,  under  these  ap- 
propriations, the  fimds  would  be  held  in 
abeyance,  in  escrow,  unless  the  President 
reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
responding  in  kind. 

My  entire  argument  is  the  relativity  of 
defense  structures.  I  see  no  reason  for  us 
to  have,  for  example,  5,000  bombers  if  the 
Soviet  Union  has  500  or  1,000.  Everything 
is  relative. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  see  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  the  Cham- 
ber— ^I  am  wondering  whether  the  per- 
centage of  our  submarines  that  have  been 
Poseidonized  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
public  press  or  is  well  known,  or  is  this 
figure  not  in  the  public  domain? 

Mr.  8TENNI8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
get  this  In  the  record.  We  have  antici- 
pated questions  such  as  this. 

Seven  of  our  submarines  already  have 
been  converted  to  the  Poseidon  from  the 
Polaris,  and  presumably  they  are  at  sea. 
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Of  these,  four  have  been  deployed  with 
Poseidon  missiles — that  is,  four  tJready 
have  gone  out.  Nine  more  are  in  the  proc- 
ess. This  is  where  we  have  the  problem 
of  changing  horses  in  midstream.  Nine 
more  are  in  the  process  in  the  shipsrards. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, I  suppose  it  could  be  argued  that 
those  already  deployed  could  remain 
MIRVed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Here  are  nine  that  are 
in  the  process  of  the  transition.  They 
start  in  1971  and  they  do  not  finish  that 
year,  but  they  use  1971  funds  and  the 
1972  funds.  It  might  rim  into  1973,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  PELL.  How  long  does  it  take  to 
convert  a  Polaris  to  a  Po.seidon? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  does  not  take  the  3 
years  I  mentioned,  but  the  use  of  the 
funds  could  well  nm  into  3  fiscsd  years. 
I  am  advised  that  the  submarine  is  in 
the  process  approximately  30  months. 
Others  are  traveling  along  with  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  My  understanding  was  that 
It  is  nearer  9  months  from  the  time  it 
goes  to  the  yard  imtil  it  leaves  the  yard 
Poseidonized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Somewhere  I  have  been 
told  about  something  about  9  months  of 
work,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  move 
quite  as  fast  as  9  months.  But  they  can 
affect  2  or  even  3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  PELL.  Would  not  the  adoption  of 
the  Senator's  amendment,  since  it  only 
applies  to  fiscal  1972,  mean  that  those 
submarines  presently  in  the  yards  could 
be  converted  and  that  the  amendment 
would  hold  up  any  more  coming  Into  the 
yards?  Would  that  be  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
those  that  are  in  the  process  now  would 
be  stopped  by  the  1972  funds,  if  they  liad 
to  use  1972  funds. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  that  case,  we  could  not 
maintain  our  positions  at  sea,  because  we 
liave  a  certain  number  of  boats  on  patrol, 
and  it  would  upset  the  cycle,  I  would 
think.  Would  that  be  so? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  think  so.  The 
amendment  reads: 

Pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  law. 

That  cuts  off  all  the  funds.  As  I  inter- 
pret this,  it  very  clearly  says  that  it  must 
stop. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  The  funds  for 
fiscal  1971  are  available;  and  I  say  most 
respectfully  that  funds  that  su-e  in  this 
program  for  the  Polaris  program  and  for 
the  Poseidon  program  are  not  always 
spent  in  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  most  likely  expending  some 
funds  from  fiscal  1970  and  fiscal  1971, 
because  the  military  programs,  as  the 
Senator  has  noted  appropriately,  are  in 
advance.  May  I  say  that  it  does  not  stop 
us  from  modernizing  the  Polaris, 

When  the  Senator  says  "on  patrol." 
these  submarines  can  stUl  be  on  patrol. 
but  some  of  them  will  not  be  on  patrol 
with  Poseidon.  Undoubtedly,  there  will 
be  some  additional  sulunarines  that  are 
Poseidonized,  over  and  above  the  seven 
we  presently  have  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  noted. 

Let  us  say  It  would  not  be  fewer  that 
would  come  out  under  the  monies  pres- 
ently available. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  clear  imder  this 
language — let  me  read  It: 

All  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  law — 

That  refers  to  a  law  of  1971  or  1970  or. 
really,  refers  to  f utvire  years — 
any  other  law. 

That  makes  It  permanent  law.  So  this  will 
stop  the  fimds  in  its  very  tracks  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  now  for  any  process  go- 
ing on,  making  the  Polaris  into  a  Posei- 
don, which  means  putting  in  the  MIRVs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  may  I  say  most  respectfully 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  we 
are  talking  about  funds  for  fiscal  1972. 
That  is  what  this  authorization  is  all 
about.  Funds  presently  available  are 
funds  that  are  available  to  be  used,  and 
they  can  be  used ;  but  the  funds  for  fiscal 
1972  would  be  put  in  escrow.  I  repeat, 
we  are  not  arguing  whether  suiy  funds 
should  be  appropriated.  We  have  ap- 
propriated the  funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  has  $12  billion  in 
funds  in  escrow  right  now,  $12  billion  to 
deny  us  hospitals,  $12  billion  to  deny 
us  sewers  and  water,  $12  billion  to  deny 
kids  food,  $12  billion  to  deny  school 
lunches ;  but  who  gets  excited  about  that? 

Mr.  PKTiTi.  In  personal  escrow,  they 
are. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  President 
does  not  hesitate  to  take  $12  bUlion  in 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  hos- 
pitals, sewers,  food,  and  so  forth,  and 
putting  them  in  escrow. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  are 
placing  relatively  few  dollars  in  escrow 
from  a  MIRV  program  that  we  do  not 
need,  and  stUl  the  President  can  come 
back  here  and  say  we  have  got  to  have 
it  because  the  Soviets  are  not  acting  in 
a  reciprocal  manner.  We  say  it  will  stop 
the  whole  continuity.  We  have  stopped 
the  whole  continuity  of  sewer  systems  all 
over  the  country  by  this  nonsensical  at- 
titude of  the  President.  We  have  stopped 
building  hospitals.  We  have  stopped 
building  roads.  We  have  stopped  build- 
ing houses.  Yet  I  do  not  hear  anyone  say 
that  the  security  of  the  country  is  being 
threatened  because  of  it.  We  have 
stopped  giving  people  Jobs.  There  are  6 
million  of  them  without  Jobs.  That  is  a 
lot  more  dangerous  to  the  security  of 
this  country  than  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  83anpathetlc  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, but  I  am  also  very  much  a  be- 
liever in  the  efficiency,  the  effectiveness, 
and  the  importance  of  the  present  Po- 
laris-Poseidon program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  Is  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  think  it  is  the  best 
program. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  trying  to  resolve  a 
question  of  fact  here.  The  question  is. 
If  the  conversion  of  the  submarines  is 
held  up  for  a  period  of  time,  will  It  have 
an  adverse  effect  considering  that  we 
have  so  many  stations  where  they  should 
patrol?  If  such  is  the  case,  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  Senator  from  I>ftssl8»lw>i. 
I  was  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  might  consider  exempt- 
ing submarines  from  his  amendm«it, 
because  I  think  there  is  a  dUTerence  be- 


tween this  and  going  ahead  with  the 
MIRVing  of  the  land-based  missiles 
which  are  rimming  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I 
talked  with  Premier  Kosygin,  as  he  will 
remember,  at  different  times,  we  could 
see  the  concern  that  the  Soviets  have 
as  they  look  at  the  globe,  and  they  see 
themselves  surroimded  in  every  possible 
way.  If  I  were  placed  in  tliat  kind  of 
position,  I  would  be  very  nervous  too. 

I  am  wondering,  therefore,  if  tliis  is 
sometliing  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
that  really  would  have  an  adverse  effect. 
Would  the  Senator  consider  not  includ- 
ing the  submarine  portion?  It  would  liave 
the  same  propaganda  effect,  the  same 
psychological  effect,  the  same  expres- 
sion of  the  wUl  of  Congress  as  it  should 
have  to  the  Executive,  but  It  would  not 
interrupt  the  ongoing  submarine  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  try  to  help  along  the  discus- 
sions that  are  taking  place  now,  to  bring 
about  a  sensible  and  reasonable  limita- 
tion on  both  defensive  and  ultimately 
offensive  missile  weaponry.  The  talics 
that  are  taking  place  in  Helsinki  and 
will  continue  in  Vienna  are  crucial  to 
the  possibilities  for  a  peaceful  world,  a 
world  that  can  save  itself  from  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

When  we  talk  about  offensive  weapons, 
we  have  got  to  talk  about  all  of  them — 
that  is,  when  we  talk  about  nuclear  of- 
fensive weapcms.  It  means  that  we  have 
to  talk  about  the  ICBM's,  also.  We  have 
a  schedule  for  programing  of  the  MIRVs. 
We  have  scheduled  the  MIRVing  of  the 
ICBM's.  We  also  have  a  program  of 
Poseidonizing  some  of  our  submarines, 
both  of  which  are  potentially  offensive 
weapons  systems.  I  do  not  like  to  think 
of  Uiem  in  those  terms,  but  from  the 
Soviet's  point  of  view,  that  is  the  way 
they  look  at  it. 

My  point  is  that  we  should  take  the 
initiative  here  and  send  out  a  signal  that 
we  are  prepared  to  halt  or  to  limit  the 
program — I  imagine  tiiat  it  would  be  a 
limitation — if  we  are  prepared  to  take 
that  initiative,  provided  they  recipro- 
cate, that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

In  all  candor,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
looked  at  the  submarine  missile  prognun 
as  the  better  of  our  programs.  While  the 
Soviet  Union  today  has  more  and  higher 
yield  land-based  missiles  than  we  have — 
we  have  an  advantage  with  the  Polaris 
and  now  with  Poseidon. 

Msiy  I  say  that  my  amendment  does 
not  prevent  submarines  from  being  on 
station  with  Polaris.  Polaris  is  not  ex- 
actly a  toy.  It  Is  a  rather  Impressive 
piece  of  weaponry.  But  It  would  put  a 
halt  to  the  expansion  of  our  Poseidonls- 
hig  our  submarines  for  whatew  period 
of  time— for  this  year — not  more  than  a 
year,  may  I  say — provided  tbe  Soviet 
Union  did  the  same.  If  it  did  not,  then, 
of  course,  there  would  be  no  halt. 

Mr.  PELL.  Does  not  the  Senator  troca. 
Minnesoto  think  that  if  we  bring  it  to  a 
halt,  it  would  mean  that  tbere  wffl  be 
some  stations.  I  would  think,  tbat  would 
not  be  numned. 

Mr.  HUIO^OIEY.  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  Senator  to  explahi  how  that  would 
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be,  because  we  do  not  take  submarines 
out  of  action 

Mr.  PELL.  We  do.  We  take  them  out 
on  a  rotation  basis. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile is  on  that  same  submarine.  That  sub- 
marine is  being  converted.  It  is  not  a  new 
submarine.  It  is  being  converted  from 
Polaris  to  Poseidon. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  they  have  to  come  back 
to  the  yards  for  overhaul.  Under  the 
amendment  the  whole  cycle  would  be 
held  up  and  there  would  be  a  piling  up  of 
those  submarines  that  needed  overhaul, 
or  were  pulled  off  the  station.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  increase  the  number  of 
other  submarines  coming  out  of  service 
because  the  yard,  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting, would  not  know  whether  to  cmi- 
vert  them  bfick  to  Polaris,  during  a  freeze 
such  as  the  Senator  proposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  they  are  in 
Polaris  condition  now. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  if  they  are  halfway 
changed,  that  would  be  tough. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  in  station. 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  see  the  Senator's 
point. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  why  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  we  could  limit  the  amend- 
ment here  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wUl  have  to  take  a 
look  at  that.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  may  have  a  good  point  there,  in 
terms  of  the  number  that  may  be  in  sta- 
tion at  the  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidoat,  I  propose 
to  read  from  a  memorandum  from  the 
Navy  that  refers  to  the  subject  matter 
now  being  discussed. 

It  refers  first  to  the  seven  submarines 
that  have  been  converted.  It  says  that  the 
submarines  already  converted  to  Posei- 
don cannot  carry  the  Polaris.  To  refit 
those  converted  and  out  of  the  yard  but 
not  yet  deployed  would  require  their  re- 
turn to  the  yard  for  approximately  iy2 
years  each. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  the  Senator 
says  "deployed" 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  means  the  number 
sent  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  with  my  amendment,  re- 
lates to  testing  and  deployment.  Deploy- 
ment means  having  the  missile  in  posi- 
tion. A  Poseidon  missile  is  in  position 
when  it  has  been  put  into  the  submarine, 
"Whether  it  has  left  the  harbor  or  not. 
I  am  not  trsring  to  regulate  the  movement 
of  submarines  on  patrol,  but  those  seven 
would  be,  for  my  purposes,  ready — for  the 
purposes  of  this  amendment — ready  and 
able  to  move  sis  part  of  our  structiuing 
them  as  a  Poseidonlzed  missile. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
would  yield  for  a  minute,  it  is  many 
months  after  the  actual  missile  system 
is  installed  before  the  submarine  is  fit 
to  go  to  sea.  So  there  is  a  lag  of  many 
months. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand,  but  as 
far  as  deployment  of  the  missile  is  con- 
cerned, the  missile  is  an  ICBM  if  It  is 
put  into  the  ground.  The  deployment  of 
the  Poseidon  is  at  the  time  it  is  fitted  into 
the  system  of  the  submarine. 

I  recognize  that  once  we  take  a  sub- 
marine and  start  to  dismanUe  it  and 


change  it  to  Poseidon,  we  have  made  a 
physical  change  to  the  submarine.  It  Is 
not  easy  at  all  to  switch  back  and  forth. 

My  point  Is  that  we  would  not  stop 
the  Polaris  program  for  the  renovation, 
repiLr.  and  servicing  that  goes  on.  That 
would  continue. 

Mr.  PEHjL.  That  has  already  been  re- 
duced because  Polaris  submarines  are 
being  converted  to  Poseidon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  during  that 
period  of  time,  if  this  money  were  in 
escrow,  it  would  not  stop  that  program. 
They  would  continue  the  renovation,  re- 
pairing, and  servicing  of  those  Polaris 
submarines  and  could  do  much  work  on 
the  new  Polaris  submarines.  Where  they 
do,  there  is  a  factor  of  time  concerned. 
However,  once  the  new  missiles  are  fitted 
into  the  submarine,  it  is  for  cOl  practical 
purposes  a  Poseidonlzed,  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

There  are  only  four  of  those  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  come  back  to 
that  later.  If  further  clarification  is 
needed  here,  we  will  get  into  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  thought  I  had  hoped 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  Senator  was 
that  there  might  be  some  exemption  of 
the  Polaris-Poseidon  program.  I  think 
from  the  viewpoint  of  what  the  Senator 
is  driving  at,  this  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
total  MIRV  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  reasons  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment is  that  we  have  developed  the  state 
of  the  art  of  MIRVing  beyond  the  So- 
vlefs  present  capability.  This  is  not  to 
say  tliat  in  due  time  the  Soviets  will  not 
catch  up.  However,  as  of  now  our 
multiple  Independently  targeted  reentry 
vehicle,  landbased  and  Poseidon,  is  a 
superior  weapon  to  that  which  the  So- 
viets have.  We  are  further  along.  I  think 
the  estimate  is  that  we  are  at  least  a  year 
ahead  in  our  technology,  and  perhaps 
longer.  Therefore,  my  amendment  would 
not  put  us  in  a  position  of  yielding  some- 
thing in  technology  that  the  Russians  do 
not  have  as  yet.  We  have  a  lead  time.  I 
hope  I  can  demonstrate  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  my  colleagues. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Is  related  to  the  present  negotiations.  I 
know  that  some  people  feel  that  the  only 
way  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
L  to  have  the  so-called  bargaining  chips. 
I  think  we  have  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  firmly.  I  think  we  have  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  going  to  negotiate 
for  their  own  security. 

I  hope  that  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  to 
throw  away  our  security.  I  do  not  think 
we  are.  I  do  not  think  we  have  fools 
negotiating  for  us.  We  have  people  of 
ability  at  Helsinki.  I  think  we  have  com- 
petent men  on  our  negotiating  team. 

We  are  not  going  to  negotiate  away 
anything  that  will  basically  affect  our  se- 
curity. The  Russians  will  not.  either. 
Therefore,  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
whether  we  can  take  some  initiative  that 
might  get  us  off  dead  center. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  a  few 
months  ago  that  our  Oovemment  was 
saying  that  we  would  not  negotiate  a 
separate   ABM   and  weapons   offensive 


agreement,  that  they  had  to  come  to- 
gether. That  was  the  position  taken  5 
months  ago.  Now,  fortiuiately,  the  Presi- 
dent made  an  annoimcement,  as  did  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
we  had  arrived  at  an  understanding  that 
we  would  proceed  first  on  the  defensive 
weapons  and  then  lead  into  the  offensive 
weapons.  That  is  exacUy  where  I  was 
standing  in  February  when  I  made  my 
first  presentation  to  the  Senate.  I  said 
we  have  to  go  step  by  step  with  the 
Soviets.  If  we  can  get  some  success  in 
limiting  ABM's,  then  the  reason  for 
MIRVing  will  have  been  reduced.  The 
argxmient  for  the  MIRV  was  because  the 
Soviet  Union  had  deployed  some  ABM's. 
That  is  still  my  position  today. 

I  think  that,  while  MIRVing  may  prove 
to  be  required  because  of  the  intransi- 
gence of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  ought  to 
give  some  consideration  to  putting  fimds 
in  escrow  and  have  them  ready  and  let 
the  Soviet  Union  know  that  Congress  has 
voted  those  funds.  We  ought  to  say  in 
substance  to  the  Soviet  Union.  'If  you 
slow  your  missile  race  down  and  come  to 
an  agreement  with  us,  the  funds  will  not 
be  expended.  But  if  you  do  not,  the  funds 
are  there.  We  do  not  have  to  go  to  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  them." 

Mr.  PELL.  What  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  present  Polaris-Poseidon  program 
if  the  amendment  were  agreed  to? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  put  the 
now  scheduling  of  the  Poseidon  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1972  in  escrow.  It 
would  hold  it  up. 

Mr.  PELL.  What  would  be  the  impact 
on  submarines  In  the  yard  that  were 
undergoing  the  conversion  process?  We 
would  have  to  have  some  kind  of  weap- 
ons system  put  on  them  in  order  to  re- 
turn them  to  the  station  with  the  fleet 
that  is  presenUy  In  service.  Would  it  hold 
it  in  escrow  for  6  months? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  would  be  very  tough 
on  the  submarines  on  station.  It  would 
slow  up  the  movement  into  those  yards. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  slow  up  the 
movement  into  the  yards  for  poseidoniz- 
ing  the  submarines.  However,  we  have 
submarines  with  Polaris.  We  always 
thought  they  were  pretty  good.  They  still 
work.  It  would  simply  mean  that  we 
would  not  for  a  period  of  time  put  any 
more  submarines  In  the  vard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  installing  the  Poseidon  missile. 
We  would  keep  them  for  Polaris. 
Thev  would  be  on  station  wherever  they 
might  be  required  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Navy  with  Polaris  missiles. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  wondering  if  an 
amendment  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  to  the  effect  that  this  would 
apply  to  all  submarines  pre.sently  on 
station,  but  not  to  submarines  that  have 
already  gone  into  the  yard.  This  Is  what 
concerns  me,  the  fate  of  the  subma- 
rines in  the  yard. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  accept 
an  amendment  or  refinement  that  would 
say  that  It  would  apply  or  should  apply 
to  new  starts  and  conversion  and  would 
not  hold  up  the  conversion  of  the  oth- 
ers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  consider  that 
suggestion  and  talk  about  it  later. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  to  me  on  this  fac- 
tual matter,  the  subject  of  the  memo- 
randum from  the  Navy  is  the  proposal 
to  place  MIRV's  in  escrow  would  have 
far-reaching  and  extremely  detrimental 
effects  on  the  strategic  posture,  general 
considerations,  questions  of  sea-bsised 
force,  and  so  forth.  It  goes  into  this 
proposition. 

We  are  getting  down  to  submarines 
that  have  been  converted.  Seven  have 
already  l)een  converted  to  Poseidon  from 
Polaris.  Pour  of  these  have  been  de- 
ployed with  Poseidon  missiles.  Nine 
more  are  in  the  process  in  different 
yards. 

Now,  on  that  point,  let  us  be  sure  I 
understand.  They  take  a  Polaris  subma- 
rine and  they  first  have  to  take  out  its 
insides  that  relate  to  Polaris,  and  then 
they  prepare  for  the  Poseidon,  and  it 
is  a  long  time  after  that  happens  before 
they  would  have  a  completed  submarine 
again  with  the  Poseidon. 

We  can  get  those  exact  times  later, 
but  it  takes  considerable  time,  maybe 
over  a  year.  Then  it  has  preliminary 
tests  before  it  goes  to  sea. 

Certainly  this  amendment  would  stop 
in  the  tracks  these  9  submarines  that 
are  already  in  process.  They  would  be 
neither  fish  nor  fowl;  they  would  be 
neither  Polaris  nor  Poseidon,  because 
once  the  intestines  of  the  Polaris  were 
removed,  it  Is  through  until  It  is  re- 
equipped  for  Poseidon. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  One  problem  for  the  Navy 
is  that  their  people  are  on  station,  wait- 
ing to  come  back  In.  They  have  to  come 
back  for  overhaul  anyway. 

This  is  why  I  could  support  the  amend- 
ment if  it  did  not  apply  to  submarines 
presently  going  into  the  yard,  but  would 
apply  to  any  new  submarines  coming  to 
the  yards. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Without  making  a 
judgment  on  that  subject  at  this  mo- 
ment, let  me  again  Indicate  what  I  am 
seeking  to  do.  First,  let  me  tell  you  what 
I  am  not  seeking  to  do.  I  am  not  seeking 
to  weaken  our  defense  posture.  That  is 
No.  1.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  offer 
this  amendment,  or  support  this  amend- 
ment, or  support  it  if  someone  else  offered 
it,  if  I  thought  it  would  basically  weaken 
our  defense  posture. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
get  the  Soviet  Union  to  stop  building  its 
offensive  missilery.  That  is  the  whole  pur- 
pose. Otherwise,  we  will  be  engaged  in 
a  mad  arms  race,  spending  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  on  weapons  as  we  have 
in  the  past.  I  can  remember  when  we  put 
up  the  Nike. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  mighty  nice  about  yield- 
ing. Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  again? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. This  is  important  enough  that  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  yielding  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  respect  to  the 
time  element  for  submarines,  I  have  the 
exact  time  now.  The  full  conversion  from 
begiiuilng  to  end  is  21  months.  As  it 
moves  through  that  process,   naturally 


it  uses  funds  out  of  more  than  1  fiscal 
year.  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  21  months  can  ex- 
tend over  parts  of  3  fiscal  years;  In  other 
words,  out  of  1  fiscal  year,  into  a  full 
fiscal  year,  and  then  into  another  fiscal 
year.  That  is  what  Is  going  on  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  using  fimds 
from  fiscal  1970. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  1971  and  1972. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  funds  are  {4>phed 
as  they  are  needed.  It  is  not  yet  bom 
but  it  has  money  in  it  for  3  years.  Now 
we  are  on  a  continuing  resolution.  It 
would  stop  that  in  its  tracks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
be  agreeable  to  testing  what  I  call  open 
diplomacy,  in  a  matter  which  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  pubUc,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate? Am  I  to  understand  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota were  to  provide  no  new  funds 
should  be  available  for  Poseidonizing  our 
submarines  other  than  those  funds  need- 
ed for  submarines  now  in  port  or  repair 
yards,  that  the  Senator  would  be  agree- 
able? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  this  matter  is  almost  inci- 
dental to  some  of  the  basic  reasons  I 
oppose  the  Senator's  amendment.  We  will 
come  to  those  other  reasons  later. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  think  the 
Senator  would  want  to  do  that.  But  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is 
saying  that  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  not  in- 
clude the  Poseidonizing  of  those  subma- 
rines that  are  presentiy  in  yards,  he 
would  be  prone  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. What  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  concerned  about  is  that  there 
are  a  number  of  submarines  off  station 
that  have  been  brought  in  for  MIRVing 
or  Poseidonizing,  and  this  is  a  change  of 
movement;  that  if  the  amendment  would 
not  affect  these  he  would  be  prone  to 
support  an  amendment  which  would  put 
in  escrow  funds  over  and  above  what 
we  have  presenUy  scheduled.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  my  thinking.  I 
would  still  want  to  think  more  on  the 
fundamentals  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  the 
debate  is  about.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  who  is  tenacious 
and  so  well  fortified  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures. I  wish  I  had  a  part  of  the  Pentagon 
on  my  side,  but  I  will  have  to  do  the 
best  I  can  with  the  limited  information 
I  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  have  just  been  supplied  a  memo- 
randum by  the  Navy.  This  will  show  how 
the  money  is  involved.  Under  the  ciurent 
continuing  resolution  $329  million  of  the 
1972  money  has  been  obligated  for  Posei- 
don and  about  $170  million  is  for  Minute- 
man — 3  months.  That  shows  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  operation  in  the  process 
and  how  it  goes  on  year  to  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  we 
had  3  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
imder  which  the  ratio  of  obligation  Is  as 
the  Senator  stated,  so  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing the  program.  We  know  these  pro- 
grams are  not  completed  in  any  1  year. 


Tbe  purpose  of  my  amendment  affects 
fiscal  year  1972. 

I  am  going  to  get  together  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  see  if  we  can 
resolve  some  of  these  differences. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment  it  would  simply 
provide  that  we  would  put  into  escrow 
the  funds  for  MIRVing  our  missiles. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Pending  reaching  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
which  they  would  agree  not  to  MIRV 
their  missiles. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  If  the  President 
would  come  to  Congress  and  say  we  have 
evidence  which  is  demonstrable  and  can 
be  maintained  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
undertaking  an  extensive  MIRV  program 
and  that  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram affects  the  balance  betwem  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union  to  our  dis- 
advantage. The  Congress,  joining  with 
the  President,  would  thereupon  release 
those  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  the  contention 
of  the  Senator  that  this  would  in  no  way 
weaken  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  event  in  the 
President's  judgment  it  was  weakening 
the  United  States  position,  the  President 
would  be  free  to  oome  to  Congress  and  we 
would  provide  fimds  for  MIRV. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  fimds  are  here. 
It  would  be  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
Congress  that  the  funds  are  to  be  used. 
I  could  not  imagine  any  Senator  if  such 
evidence  were  available,  who  would  not 
say,  "Mr.  President,  go  to  it."  We  have 
done  things  like  this  before,  without  in- 
volving Congress,  where  unilateral  action 
has  been  taken. 

President  Kennedy  took  unilateral  ac- 
tion on  testing  our  missiles  in  1962  and 
1963.  President  Eisenhower  took  uni- 
lateral action  and  I  think  he  understood 
the  importance  of  national  security  and 
the  defense  of  our  country,  so  that  this 
is  not  an  effort  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota to  deny  funds. 

This  is  a  different  argument  than  the 
debate  which  took  place  a  couple  of  years 
ago  when  there  was  a  battle  over  whether 
to  even  appropriate  funds  for  the  ABM. 
I  go  further.  I  am  willing  to  authorize 
funds  for  MIRV,  and  rather  than  have 
the  President  decide  for  himself  he  is  not 
going  to  spend  them,  I  say  let  us  lay  down 
guidelines.  I  remember  a  couple  of  Presi- 
dents, when  Congress  appropriated 
money  for  airplanes,  who  refused  to 
spend  it.  One  was  a  Democrat. 

He  said,  "You  can  appropriate  it,  but 
I  would  not  spend  it."  He  turned  out  to 
be  right,  by  the  way,  because  had  we 
built  the  airplane  we  were  going  to  spend 
the  money  for,  it  would  have  been  a  big 
waste  of  money.  But  he  put  it  In  escrow. 
He  just  did  not  spend  it. 

What  we  are  sasring  in  this  amendment 
is,  we  want  to  test  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  negotiations  underway  presentiy, 
and  apparently  with  some  modest  suc- 
cess. What  we  are  saying  is,  "We  will  au- 
thorlae  the  money.  Mr.  Russian.  We  are 
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approving  the  program,  Mr.  Soviet  Un- 
ion. So  do  not  get  funny.  The  money  is 
there.  c:k>ngress  has  approved  the  pro- 
gram. We  have  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
our  committee  and  our  E>ef  enae  Depart- 
ment. But  we  are  willing  to  put  aside  for 
a  limited  time,  not  more  than  a  year, 
the  use  of  this  money." 

By  the  way,  we  have  more  than  a  year's 
advantage  in  technology  over  the  Soviet 
Union  in  MIRV.  We  have  more  Poseidon 
submarines  than  the  Soviet  Union.  So  we 
are  saying  simply,  we  will  put  these  funds 
aside  for  not  to  exceed  1  year,  and  if  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  respond  with  com- 
parable self-restraint,  we  are  going  to 
go  ahead  and  take  care  of  what  our  capa- 
bilities are.  We  will  release  the  funds  and 
proceed  forthwith. 

The  advantage  that  we  have  is  that 
we  are  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  the  tech- 
nology and  engineering  which  are  re- 
quired for  MIRVing. 

Ml'.  PROXMIRE.  And  the  position  of 
the  Senator  Is  that  this  would  not  in 
any  way  weaken  the  advantage  we  have 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  We  would  main- 
tain it.  There  would  be  no  dangers  of 
losing  the  advantage  by  withholding  the 
use  of  the  funds.  They  would  be  released 
If  necessary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  May  I  say 
this  amendment  does  not  relate  to  re- 
search and  development.  Funds  are  in 
this  bill  for  R.  ti  D.  and  authorization. 
We  continue  the  research  and  devel- 
opment. I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
stand  and  be  frozen  into  position.  I  think 
we  ought  to  continue  to  try  to  improve 
the  state  of  the  art. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  a  question  or 
two  to  try  to  put  into  perspective  ours 
vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear 
capability.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  latest 
posture  statement  by  Secretary  Laird  he 
stated  the  United  States  had  some  4,600 
strategic  force  loading  nucletu:  heads  in 
our  nuclear  arsenal? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  he  not  also  say 
the  Soviet  Union  had  some  2,000  such 
weapons,  which  means  that,  as  of  mid- 
1971,  the  Pentagon  itself  estimated  we 
had  twice  as  many  strategic  force  load- 
ings as  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  la  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  also  true 
that  we  have  an  additional  3,000  to  4,000, 
according  to  public  estimates,  tactical 
nuclear  warheads  positioned  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  in 
event  of  war,  they  could  reach  many  of 
the  key  Soviet  military  targets? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  figure 
generally  accepted.  It  Is  a  figure, 
which,  may  I  say.  disturbs  the  Soviet 
Union  a  great  deal.  Whenever  one  talks 
to  a  Soviet  representative  about  arms 
control,  he  says,  "What  about  your  tac- 
tical weapons?"  These  weapons  are  not 
small.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tactical 
weapons  are  about  as  big  as  what  we 
dropped  on  Japan  in  1946. 

Mr.  PROXMIRS.  As  I  imderstand  the 
estimated  damage  table  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  1968 — there  may 
be  some  changes  since  then — was  that 


only  400  strategic  force  loadings  would 
destroy  76  percent  of  Russian  Industry 
and  30  i)ercent  of  their  population.  But 
we  have  not  400  or  800  or  2,000  but  4,600. 
Then  we  have  another  3,000  to  4,000  tac- 
tical nuclear  warheads  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  So  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  10  to 
20  times  over. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Senator,  I  sat 
through  many  briefings,  as  have  many 
other  Members  here,  and  I  heard  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense — Secretary 
McNamara — in  closed  session  tell  us  of 
the  capability  of  our  nuclear  missilery 
and  our  nuclear  power.  If  the  public 
could  only  comprehend  what  has  been 
said,  it  would  know  we  have  enough  nu- 
clear power  to  destroy  all  the  men  God 
has  created.  We  have  overkill.  ReaDy  it 
is  incredible.  This  is  madness.  Everybody 
here  knows  we  have  enough  nuclear 
power  to  bum  the  earth,  to  scorch  every- 
thing. Our  nuclear  power  has  not  been 
targeted  all  over  the  world.  We  have 
been  selective  as  to  where  we  have  tar- 
geted that  power.  Let  us  lay  it  on  the 
line. 

Whenever  we  discuss  this  matter,  I 
have  heard  people  say.  "If  the  Soviet 
Union  would  attack  us  first,  they  would 
take  100  million  people  with  them."  Then 
somebody  says,  "Well,  we  will  take  120 
million  people."  They  talk  like  some  kids 
who  are  off  their  rocker.  What  Is  going 
to  happen  if  we  kill  100  million  people? 
What  kind  of  society  are  we  going  to 
have?  If  they  get  100  million  of  our 
people,  then  somebody  wants  to  kill  120 
million  of  their  people  and  tell  them, 
"We  are  going  to  get  you." 

When  people  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about,  the  only  rationalization 
for  the  whole  program  is  as  a  deterrent. 
If  we  use  It,  the  whole  ballgame  is  over. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  in  the  Senate 
thinks  for  one  moment  that  a  nuclear 
war  will  leave  anybody  around  or  leave 
anything  left  for  anybody  lucky  enough 
to  crawl  out  from  under  the  rocks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  what  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
try  to  permit  Congress  to  strengthen 
our  negotiation  process  in  a  way  that 
would  in  no  way  enfeeble  or  weaken  the 
power  of  our  military  force  and  would 
take  a  big  step  toward  stopping  this  nu- 
clear arms  race  madness,  this  arms  race 
that  every  Senator  opposes,  that  all  of 
us  would  like  to  stop,  which  could  lead 
to_ nothing  but  destruction? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  purpose. 
Like  most  of  us,  I  may  not  be  able  to 
expedite  its  piupose  to  a  successful  con- 

ClUSiCHl. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  There  are  2 
ways  to  approach  this  defense  budget  on 
nuclear  weapons.  One  can  come  here  and 
say,  "Vote  no  funds."  Some  people  do 
not  want  to  vote  for  any  funds.  I  would 
not  do  that.  In  other  words,  if  the  vote 
were  put  to  me  as  to  whether  we  were 
going  to  apprc^rlate  funds  or  not.  I 
would  vote  "Yes." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  agree  with 
theSezuUor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  I  am  saying 
la.  we  will  appropriate  the  funds  and 
vote  the  authorlxatlon  and  vote  the 
funds,  but  because  there  are  delicate,  and 


hopefully  constructive  and  positive,  ne- 
gotiations underway,  what  we  are  saying 
in  the  Congress  to  our  negotiators  and  to 
the  Soviet  Union  is,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  caught  short.  We  are  not  going  to  b« 
denying  our  government  the  fimds  for 
these  weapons  in  case  they  are  needed. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  jimmy  the  nego- 
tiaticms.  either. 

The  minute  we  start  MIRVing  more, 
the  Russians  do  it.  We  have  learned  that 
from  the  past.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
we  have  to  be  around  to  catch  on  to  what 
is  happening.  We  were  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  ICBM's.  They  are  ahead  of  us 
now.  Some  people  say  we  have  to  catch 
up  with  them.  Meanwhile,  the  people  in 
the  galleries  have  to  pay  the  taxes,  and 
they  find  out  that  the  defense  budget  gets 
bigger  and  bigger  even  though  we  do  not 
have  any  wars  going  on.  That  is  what  is 
happening. 

Everybody  wants  a  good  defense  sys- 
tem. I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we 
are  any  better  off  today  with  all  the 
weaponry  we  have  than  when  we  used 
to  have  single  shot  rifles.  If  the  other 
side  has  only  that,  then  it  is  a  question 
of  how  mtmy  men  one  has  and  how  many 
rifles  he  has  and  what  his  capability  in 
leadership  is  and,  furthermore,  who  gets 
the  technical  advantage.  Today  we  have 
these  technical  systems  of  weaponry, 
highly  dangerous,  and  very  costly.  AH. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  saying  is, 
while  these  negotiations  are  on,  let  us 
not  trip  the  wire. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi,  with  the 
understanding  that  no  time  be  taken 
from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
preceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  very  good  colloquy  here,  and 
I  think  it  has  been  at  least  somewhat 
productive  in  terms  of  better  understand- 
ing of  what  our  posture  is  in  terms  of 
defense  and  missilery. 

I  am  very  much  Indebted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirc) 
for  the  information  he  has  givMi  us.  It 
is  informatioQ  which  is  incontrovertible, 
but  somehow  or  other  we  still  toid  to 
believe  that  we  are  weak,  and  do  not 
have  the  strength  we  ought  to  have. 

I  repeat  once  more,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  not  advocating  that  we 
ought  not  to  appropriate  these  funds.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  advocating  that  we 
do  appropriate  them.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating that  we  unilaterally  disarm.  I  am 
opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield,  without  interrupting 
the  train  of  his  thought,  so  that  I  may 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  occur  at  1 :  45  pjn.  and  that 
the  time  between  now  and  then  be  equal- 
ly divided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  that  would  leave 
only  an  hour,  and  the  opposition  has  not 
been  heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  had  a  lit- 
tle time  for  colloquy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  there  was  a  col- 
loquy. I  think  we  need  more  than  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  I  will  require 
another  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  leave  us  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  time 
be  divided  as  follows:  20  minutes  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  40  minutes  to  the 
manager  of  the  blU,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote,  then,  at  1:45  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob j  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  aU 
of  our  Intelligence  information  were 
proved  wrong,  and  we  did  have  to  face 
a  full-fledged,  effective  ABM,  we  are  even 
prepared  for  such  an  outcome  with  our 
present  panopoly  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Secretary  Laird  is  quoted  to  have  said 
that — 

If  some  unforeseen  danger  to  the  entire 
deterrent  aroee  e&rller  (than  1976  when  Mr. 
Laird  baa  said  that  It  can  be  expected  that 
the  accuracy  of  the  large  Soviet  land-based 
missile,  the  SS-Q,  could  be  "substantially  Im- 
proved) ,  It  wtmld  alwa3rB  be  pooslble  to  de- 
ploy OUT  already  developed  MIRV's  before  the 
threat  became  a  reality.  Thus,  the  funds  for 
Mlnuteman  improvements,  as  well  as  for  the 
Poseidon  conversion  are  certainly  premature. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Then  we  are  prepared  for  the 
worst  possibility.  What  Is  striking  Is  that 
not  enough  weight  is  put  on  the  best 
possibility — in  this  case,  an  agreement 
on  ABM.  On  May  20,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  jointly  announced 
that  they  had  agreed  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment on  the  limitation  of  antiballistlc 
missile  systems  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Today  I  have  cited  a  story  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  and  I  am 
sure  in  other  newspapers,  with  the  head- 
line "Accord  on  ABM's  Reported  Close." 
This  is  a  story  from  Helsinki  and  r^x)rts 
coming  from  Helsinki,  where  the  latest 
round  of  SALT  talks  were  finished  today, 
indicate  that  there  will  not  be  the  threat 
of  an  effective  Soviet  ABM,  against 
which  our  MIRV  was  originally  designed. 

It  is  hoped  and  prayed  that  that  is  a 
fact. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Dr.  Foster  said: 

If  a  ban  were  idaced  on  the  ABM  in  tha 
sense  at  banning  a  capability  to  mtercept  a 
ballistlo  missile  attack,  then,  as  I  see  It  at 
the  moment,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
United  States  to  deploy  a  MTOV. 

Mr.  PresldeDt,  that  Is  the  head  man 
for  all  of  the  research  for  our  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Dr.  Foster. 
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Secretary  Laird  said  there  was  no  need 
for  it.  and  Dr.  Foster  said  It.  I  go  back 
to  the  statement  of  Secretary  Laird.  He 
said: 

Thus,  the  funds  fc^  Mlnuteman  Improve- 
ments, as  well  as  fcs'  the  Poseidon  conver- 
sion are  certainly  premature. 

This  is  when  Secretary  Laird  was  say- 
ing that  the  Soviet  system  would  not  be 
really  effective  imtil  1976,  and  that  large 
inputs  of  fimds  for  conversion  of  MXRVs 
and  Poseidon  missiles  was  premature. 

Now  we  come  down  here,  and  we  hear 
Dr.  Foster,  in  his  testimony  before  this 
same  committee  that  brings  this  bill  in 
here.  Dr.  Foster  said: 

If  a  ban  were  placed  on  the  ABM  In  the 
sense  of  banning  a  capability  to  Intercept 
a  ballistic  missile  attack — 

And  that  is  wb«>t  they  are  working  on 
In  Helsinki- 
then,  as  I  see  it  at  the  moment,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  T7nlted  States  to  deploy 
a  MIRV. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  that  ban 
is  not  agreed  to,  if  there  is  not  an  agree- 
ment on  ABMs  that  is  satisfactory  to 
our  Government,  then  the  money  for 
MIRV  is  used.  It  is  made  available  right 
now  by  the  action  of  this  Congress.  But 
if  there  is  a  ban  on  ABM  that  Is  agree- 
able to  our  Government,  and  if  the  So- 
viet Union  responds  in  kind  through  lim- 
iting its  offensive  missiles  and  stops  its 
MIRV,  then  we  will  stop  ours. 

That  is  what  you  call  sensible  negoti- 
ation. There  Is  no  hazard  involved  in 
this  amendment. 

I  think  Dr.  Foster's  message  is  per- 
fectly clear — there  is  no  need  for  MIRV 
if  there  is  an  ABM  ban.  The  rejoinder 
might  be  that  the  ban  is  a  big  "if."  The 
information  I  have  received  does  not 
confirm  such  a  skeptical  conclusion.  I 
predict  here  and  now,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  give  us  another 
one  of  these  jolting  messages  that  we  are 
becoming  accustomed  to,  that  he  will  be 
on  television  one  of  these  days  announc- 
ing that  we  have  agreed  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  limitations  on  the  ABM.  And 
I  hope  he  can. 

I  repeat:  I  do  not  think  our  negotia- 
tors in  Helsinki  or  Vienna  are  going  to 
negotiate  away  our  security.  I  think  they 
are  patriotic,  good  Americans,  and  they 
are  very  cautious  and  careful. 

Once  again,  if  the  worst  proves  true 
and  there  would  be  no  ban  or  limitation, 
there  is  still  not  sufiBcient  justification 
for  the  resumption  of  our  MIRV  pro- 
gram. 

Secretary  Laird  and  other  qualified 
ofiQcials  have  stated  that  the  United 
States  has  a  leadtlme  of  at  least  1  year 
in  its  MIRV  program  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  Other  experts  with  access  to  reli- 
able information  question  whether  the 
Russians  even  have  a  MIRV,  which 
would  mean  that  they  are  still  In  the 
testing  stage.  Whatever  Uie  case,  the 
point  remains  that  the  United  States  is 
enough  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
siispend  its  MIRV  program  as  a  signal 
to  the  Russians  of  our  intention  to  halt 
MIRV  testing  and  deployment. 

I  continue  to  repeat:  The  funds  are 
made  available,  Uie  authorization  Is 
made  by  Congress,  the  agreement  for 


the  system  is  confirmed  by  Congress,  and 
the  fimds  are  held  In  escrow  only  if  the 
Russians  halt  the  deployment  and  test- 
ing of  their  MIRV's. 

Besides,  the  very  nature  of  MIRV  al- 
lows us  to  deploy  these  multiple  war- 
heads before  any  nationwide  ABM  sys- 
tem could  be  employed.  We  have  our  own 
surveillance  and  intelligence  gathering 
systems  which  permit  us  to  keep  close 
watch  on  Soviet  activities.  We,  there- 
fore, would  never  find  or  permit  our- 
selves to  be  in  the  position  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  a  fully  deployed,  effective 
antiballistlc  system. 

An  anti-balllstlc-mlssile  system  cannot 
be  hidden  from  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites. I  think  Senators  know  that  our  re- 
connaissance satellites  can  take  photo- 
graphs in  the  Soviet  Union  so  precise 
that  one  can  identify  the  kind  of  truck 
that  is  on  the  road. 

I  recall  seeing,  in  my  days  in  the 
Security  Coimcil,  photography  of  ship- 
yards in  which  the  Soviet  Polaris-type 
submarines  were  being  built  and  how 
many  were  in  the  respective  berths.  We 
get  an  accurate  count,  and  we  knew  how 
many  tubes  they  had,  how  many  missiles 
they  had.  They  know  what  we  have,  too. 
They  are  taking  good  pictures  at  the 
same  time.  There  are  very  few  secrets. 

Although  we  have  lost  our  position  of 
vast  nuclear  superiority  which  was  Im- 
possible to  retain  due  to  the  inevitable 
technological  advances  made  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  are  in  a  position  of  rough 
balance — in  fsw:t,  we  have  more — with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  would  support 
the  notion  of  remaining  in  that  position, 
as  long  as  it  means  qualitative  as  opposed 
to  quantitative  nuclear  parity. 

While  all  our  efforts  should  be  concen- 
trated on  arms  control,  I  fully  recom- 
mend that  we  remain  vigilant.  I  am  not 
purporting  that  we  take  extensive  risks, 
and  hence,  sacrifice  the  viability  of  our 
deterrence.  I  think  the  nuclear  deterrent 
is  a  contribution  to  peace.  Secretary 
Laird  seems  to  think  differently.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  his  testimony  in  mid- 
July  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  will  read  in  full  the 
Secretary's  remarks  concerning  the 
MIRV  escrow  amendment  which  I  first 
introduced  on  July  14  because  I  think 
they  are  far  from  the  mark.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  Secretary  has  opted  for  rhe- 
torical prose,  sacrificing  his  obligation 
to  responsible  criticism : 

Let  me  address  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Humphrey.  As  we  understand  It, 
Senator  Humphrey  has  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  establish  a 
mutual  freeze  on  the  deployment  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  nuclear  weapons,  to  pro- 
vide a  more  conducive  atmosphere  for  SALT. 
Under  his  proposal,  such  a  purpose  Is  to  be 
acco□:^>Ilshed  by  an  amendment  to  the  au- 
thorization bill  which  would  place  all  MIRV 
funds  In  escrow,  which  permit  using  them 
only  if  the  President  and  the  Oongreaa 
jointly  determine  that  such  use  was  needed 
in  order  to  guarantee  US.  retaliatory  capa- 
bUlty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have  stated  many 
tlmee,  there  is  no  other  Department  in  Gov- 
ernment as  Interested  as  the  Department  ot 
Defense  In  reaching  agreements  on  mutual 
arms  limitations.  That  la  the  purpose  of  the 
Strategic  Arms  TilmU«t1on  Talks. 

Our  objective  la  to  preaerve  needed  capa- 
bUltles  while  we  seek  an  effective  and  ac- 
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ceptable  agreement  tlirough  negotiations. 
We  continue  to  believe  tliat  until  such  an 
agreement  Is  achieved,  the  place  to  bargain 
Is  at  tbe  bargaining  table,  rather  than 
through  unilateral  actions  which  could  ad- 
versely affect  our  national  security. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  say 
that  that  is  not  what  President  Elisen- 
however  thought  and  that  is  not  what 
President  Kennedy  thought,  and  they 
did  pretty  well.  They  took  care  of  the 
security  of  this  Nation.  We  did  not  have 
any  reason  to  be  afraid  that  we  would 
not  have  national  security.  They  took 
some  unilateral  actions.  We  take  them 
all  the  time.  Every  time  the  President 
decides  to  close  a  military  base  in  the 
name  of  economy  that  is  a  unilateral 
action. 

I  know  that  you  do  not  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  out  of  affection  and 
love.  The  Soviet  Union  understands 
power. 

I  believe  in  the  nuclear  deterrent,  but 
I  submit  that  we  have  nuclear  deter- 
rents. I  submit  that  Just  piling  one 
weapon  system  on  top  of  another  does 
not  give  you  any  more  safety,  because  if 
the  other  guy  matches  it,  you  do  not 
have  any  more  power  simply  because  you 
have  put  up  another  weapons  system. 

Then  Mr.  Laird  said : 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  Initially 
suggested  at  SALT  possible  approaches  In- 
volving both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
limitations  on  strategic  systems.  Including 
MIRV's.  We  did  not  receive  a  favorable  re- 
sponse to  such  a  comprehensive  approach. 

I  would  note,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
Government  has  suggested  that  we  delay 
the  deployment  of  MIRV's.  So  my 
amendment  Is  not  beyond  what  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  has  suggested.  It  is  simply 
that  Congress  is  getting  in  on  the  act, 
and  that  bothers  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  They  do  not  like  us  to 
be  in  on  these  things. 

Mr.  Laird  said: 

I  fall  to  see  bow  taking  unilateral  actions 
In  this  direction  now  would  enhance  the 
prospects  of  an  arms  agreement. 

We  are  not  taking  any  unilateral  ac- 
tion. We  are  taking  a  unilateral  initia- 
tive to  get  mutual  action;  and  if  the 
mutuality  Is  not  performed,  then  there 
is  no  unilateral  action.  But  as  I  said 
earlier  in  my  speech  today,  we  took  the 
unilateral  action  of  deploying  MIRV's, 
and  we  started  it  when  we  had  the  talks 
going  on  at  Helsinki.  And,  at  the  very 
time  we  were  telling  people  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  limitation  on  arms,  particularly 
on  nuclear  arms,  we  expanded  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  in  the  MIRV  program. 
The  Russians  expanded  it  with  their 
land-based  missiles.  We  took  unilateral 
action. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
proposing  is  that  we  t&ke  an  initiative 
and  that  we  only  maintain  that  initiative 
to  the  point  where  we  find  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  responded.  If  they  have  not 
responded  to  our  satisfaction,  then  the 
MIRV  money  is  available.  If  they  do 
respond,  we  have  saved  time,  money,  and 
danger.  I  think  it  makes  sense,  even  if 
it  will  not  have  the  votes  in  this  body. 

I  continue  quoting  Mr.  Laird: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  national  securlt; 
of  th«  United  States  should  be  placed  Id 
•scrow. 


This  is  a  dandy.  We  are  not  placing 
our  B-52'8  in  escrow.  We  are  not  putting 
our  ICBM's  in  escrow.  We  are  not  deny- 
ing MIRV  the  money.  We  are  not  going 
to  put  our  Polaris  submarines  In  escrow. 
We  are  not  going  to  put  those  seven 
Poseidon  submarines  In  escrow.  We  have 
a  powerful  deterrent  force  in  the  Navy 
today,  in  the  submarine  fleet. 

Incidentally,  I  am  interested  in  a  good 
Navy,  so  that  the  record  may  be  clear. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  Soviet  prog- 
ress in  their  naval  forces.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  be  around  here  voting  to  slash 
appreciably  this  defense  budget.  But  I  am 
going  to  do  what  I  can  to  stop  imneces- 
sary.  costly  expenditures  in  weapons 
that  are  going  to  be  matched  by  the  oth- 
er guy.  You  do  not  get  ahead,  anyway. 
You  just  pile  them  up,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  been  doing. 

There  is  not  a  person  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  who  can  deny 
that  we  have  the  capability  today  to 
scorch  the  earth  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  obliterate  it.  They  have  the  capacity 
to  do  the  same  to  us.  Now,  does  not  that 
make  everybody  happy? 

The  only  thing  it  really  does  is  that 
we  no  longer  have  a  balance  of  power; 
we  have  a  balance  of  terror.  We  have  a 
situation  in  which  we  have  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful,  we  have  created  weap- 
ons of  such  a  destructive  capacity  that 
we  can  obliterate  mankind.  But  we  are 
not  satisfied.  We  have  to  get  them  newer 
and  bigger  and  better,  and  we  have  to 
spend  more  money,  when  we  are  des- 
perately in  need,  in  the  United  States— 
and  they  are  in  Russia — of  things  that 
are  needed  to  be  done  for  our  people. 

We  ought  to  be  talking  about  how 
people  live,  not  how  to  kill  them.  If  we 
were  to  spend  nearly  as  much  money  on 
tlie  living  department  as  we  do  on  the 
killing  department,  I  think  we  might  be 
a  little  bit  further  along. 

Well.  Mr.  Laird  says: 

Rather.  I  believe  It  Is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue those  programs  essential  for  our  se- 
curity—including both  Safeguard  and 
MIRV— pending  the  outcome  of  our  negoti- 
ating efforts. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  I  am  not  abolishing  MIRV.  I 
am  not  abolishing  the  Polaris  fleet.  I  am 
not  abolishing  our  air  power.  I  do  not 
believe  in  putting  any  of  that  In  escrow. 
However.  I  do  believe,  before  Congress, 
willy-nilly,  comes  up  with  huge  expend- 
itures for  military  weapons,  that  we 
have  a  chance  to  halt  it.  to  inspect  it, 
and  have  some  reason  to  verify  what 
we  have  done — on  a  mutual  basis,  or 
course.  That  makes  sense.  I  am  not  just 
talking  about  saving  money.  That  is  not 
the  only  thing  involved  here.  What  Is  In- 
volved is  something  greater— it  may  be 
the  saving  of  mankind,  saving  our  coun- 
tries from  destruction. 

Secretary  Laird  make  good  political 
oratory.  I  respect  him  for  that.  It  Is  won- 
derful to  get  up  and  say  we  will  not  put 
our  national  security  In  escrow,  but  let 
me  put  it  on  the  record  now,  so  that  it 
will  be  known  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  says  about  it,  that  I  will  not 
put  it  in  escrow,  either.  I  will  not  even 
put  it  in  the  deep  freeze.  I  will  not  even 
put  it  in  limbo.  I  want  national  security. 
I  am  willing  to  vote  my  support  for  it  as 


a  Senator,  as  I  have  done  in  the  past  and 
wiU  continue  to  do  so.  But,  I  do  not  think 
in  any  way  tlftt  we  have  impaired  na- 
tional security  by  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  although  there  were  many  peo- 
ple here  who  thought  so,  and  thought  so 
sincerely.  I  do  not  think  we  have  im- 
paired our  national  security  by  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  In  any  way  demeaned 
our  national  security  by  preventing  the 
orbiting  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
in  outer  space.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
impaired  our  national  security  by  the 
Seabed  Treaty,  prohibiting  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  from  being  placed  in 
the  deep  sea.  I  do  not  believe  that  has 
hurt  our  national  security.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  injured  our  national  security  by 
denying  the  placement  of  weapons  in 
the  Antarctica  although  we  have  some 
people  that  want  to  put  some  down 
there,  you  know,  Mr.  President. 

I  suppose  there  are  even  some  people 
who  will  want  to  put  them  on  the  moon. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  when  we  are 
negotiating  an  ABM  limitation,  we  are 
negotiating  an  offensive  nuclear  weapon 
limitation  as  weU. 

I  know,  I  have  heard,  do  not  rock  the 
boat  or  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  Do  not  start 
speeding  up  the  deployment  program  and 
trying  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  guy 
because  if  we  do,  the  Russians  will  have 
to  do  the  same.  They  will  have  to  delay 
an  agreement  until  they  get  caught  up. 
They  will  not  negotiate  themselves  out 
of  a  position  at  least  of  parity,  as  they 
see  it,  or  at  least  of  sufBciency — what- 
ever the  word  is. 

If  we  commit  ourselves  to  31  Poseidon 
submarines,  which  I  think  is  our  goal,  we 
can  rest  assured  that  the  Russians  will 
have  that  many.  It  may  take  them  longer, 
But  they  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
public  opinion  or  going  out  to  get  the 
votes.  They  do  not  have  any  television 
covering  everj'thing.  They  will  merely  put 
their  money  on  the  line  and  do  it. 
Whether  the  Russians  can  build  a  good 
mousetrap.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  sun 
sure  that  they  can  build  a  good  weapon. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  get  far 
ahead  of  them  unless  we  want  to  spend 
ourselves  dizzy  in  a  mad  arms  race. 

May  I  say  respectfully  to  a  man  I  like 
very  much.  Secretary-  Laird,  that  I  ap- 
preciate his  rhetoric  but  I  do  not  find 
anything  convincing  in  his  logic. 

Secretary  Laird's  comments  show 
faulty  reasoning  and  misrepresentation, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  phrase 
about  placing  our  national  security  in 
escrow.  I  prefer  not  to  engage  in  a  pri- 
vate debate  with  Secretary  Laird  on  the 
virtue  of  his  choice  of  words.  Let  me  just 
say  that  it  is  precisely  our  national  se- 
curity and  world  peace  that  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  first  introduced  this  legis- 
lation. I  still  think  that  these  goals  are 
of  primordial  importance.  It  is  simply 
that  my  view  of  the  action-reaction  syn- 
drome which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  arms 
race  among  the  great  powers,  particu- 
larly the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  different  from  Secretary 
Laird's. 

I  do  not  view  American  behavior  in  a 
vacuum.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
the  history  of  armaments  developments 
and  for  that  matter,  other  forms  of  na- 
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tional  competition.  Is  a  drama  of  incor- 
rect assessments  and  a  lust  for  superior- 
ity. The  history  of  MIRV  seems  to  fit 
perfectly  In  this  pattern.  We  develop  and 
deploy  to  counter  a  weapon  which  we 
have  not  fully  evaluated  and  the  Rus- 
sians then  start  on  the  same  track.  It 
Is  a  race  and  a  sptraling  race,  but  it 
does  not  lead  up,  just  down  and  down 
and  down. 

MIRV  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  an- 
other historical  mistake.  Based  on  past 
experience,  however,  the  mistake  can  be 
corrected.  We  can  well  afford  to  take  the 
first  step  which  is  a  very  small  one, 
smaller  than  I  would  truly  like,  by  plac- 
ing the  funds  now  being  authorized  for 
MIRV  in  escrow. 

Although  this  action  would  be  taken 
unilaterally — we  carmot  legislate  the  de- 
fense budget  for  the  Soviet  Union — we 
would  be  asking  the  Soviet  Union  to  exer- 
cise comparable  self-restraint.  Specifl- 
caily,  for  the  funds  to  remain  in  escrow, 
we  would  be  watching  to  see  that  the 
Soviet  Union  halted  any  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  MIRV.  or  any  buildup  of 
a  large-scale  ABM  system.  In  other 
words,  the  shift  from  unilateral  to 
mutual  would  be  a  quick  one.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  respond  to  our  own 
gesture. 

We  have  no  reason  to  think  it  would 
not,  despite  reports  to  the  contrary.  The 
most  recently  announced  news  from  the 
Pentagon  is  that  U.S.  satellites  have 
spotted  more  thsin  80  ICBM  silos  now 
being  built  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  con- 
clusion Defense  officials  would  have  us 
make  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  indulg- 
ing in  some  sinister  plot  to  finish  up 
ahead  before  an  arms  agreement  is 
reached  at  SALT.  Moreover,  because  of 
this  "surge"  in  missile  laimcher  con- 
struction, we  in  Congress  are  to  assume 
that  there  is  a  new  threat  to  our  defense 
capabilities  and  that,  therefore,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  approve  an  even  bigger 
defense  budget  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Maybe  there  is  a  real  threat  in  the 
latest  Soviet  construction  activities,  and 
maybe  there  is  no  deliberate  attempt  by 
the  Defense  Department  to  scare  us.  But 
maybe  the  threat  is  more  illusory  than 
real. 

I  would  have  thought  we  had  reached 
the  point  of  sophistication  that  would 
enable  us  to  exercise  a  supreme  amount 
of  caution  in  our  decisions  based  on  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  issue  at  hand. 
In  this  case  the  discovery  of  80  ICBM 
silos  must  be  assessed  in  terms  of  Soviet 
strategy,  goals,  and  intentions.  Then  this 
picture  must  be  matched  against  our  ovm 
and  placed  in  the  perspective  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  final  conclusion  might  be  the 
need  for  a  bigger  defense  budget,  but  it 
could  very  well  be  to  sit  tight  and  seek 
agreements  on  arms  limitations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  struggled  for  the 
past  two  decadea  to  catch  up  to  the 
United  States  In  nuclear  weaponry,  per- 
haps because  it  defined  security  in  terms 
similar  to  our  own — in  terms  of  our  vast 
nuclear  stockade.  Now  that  it  has 
reached  a  rough  balance  with  the  United 
States,  it,  too,  has  learned  the  cost  In- 
volved in  nuclear  status  seeking.  There 
are  real  costs  involved  and  the  benefit 
is  not  as  great  as  either  of  us  expected. 


The  power  which  accrued  from  nuclear 
monopoly  was  not  enough  to  control  the 
behavior  of  weaker  nations;  it  was  not 
enough  to  stave  off  the  inner  feelings  of 
insecurity  wliich  both  superpowers  have 
always  felt,  and  most  important,  the  hu- 
man welfare  costs  were  tremendous.  I 
believe  the  Soviet  leaders  have  come  to 
tills  realization  just  as  much  as  we  have. 
I  am  not  sajring  that  the  Russians  will 
not  drive  a  hard  bargain,  or  that  nuclear 
competition  between  the  two  superpow- 
ers, and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  China, 
will  stop  at  once.  But  I  do  think  chances 
are  t>etter  than  they  have  ever  been  be- 
cause of  recent  developments  to  halt  the 
arms  race  through  a  variety  of  agree- 
ments, he  they  tacit  or  formal  in  nature. 
To  move  in  this  direction.  I  propose 
that  the  United  States  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  testing  and  deployment  of  its 
MIRV.  The  prime  argument  that  once 
was  made  in  deferise  of  our  MIRV  pro- 
gram will  lose  all  its  strength  when  an 
ABM  agreement  is  concluded.  Even  if  an 
agreement  is  not  reached,  the  present 
situation  does  not  require  the  continua- 
tion of  our  MIRV  program  during  the 
1972  fiscal  yesu-,  unless,  of  course,  the  So- 
viet Union  took  action  which  would 
threaten  our  retaliatory  capability.  If 
this  should  happen,  MIRVs  could  be 
quickly  retrofitted  because  of  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  program  and  our 
State  of  preparedness. 

Other  arguments  in  defense  of  MIRV 
have  been  developed  lately.  These  deal 
with  the  more  fundamental  question  of 
deterrence — the  survival  of  our  second- 
strike  capacity  after  a  first-strike.  The 
lir?  of  reasoning  applied  there  is  some- 
thing like  those  for  the  emperor's  new 
clothes.  We  have  MIRV's,  originally  de- 
signed to  assure  penetrability.  Now  that 
we  have  discovered  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  have  and  shows  no  sign  of  hav- 
ing a  large-scale,  high  confidence  ABM 
system,  we  have  a  new  argtunent  for  our 
clothes. 

Yet  in  studying  the  force  structure  and 
capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  not 
any  convincing  evidence  to  show  that 
our  retaliatory  capacity  is  threatened.  So 
far,  our  Poseidons  remain  virtually  in- 
vulnerable, our  bomber  defense  is  still 
capable  of  inflicting  considerable  dam- 
age, and  our  land-based  missiles  are  too 
many  in  nmnber,  especially  when  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  number  of  multiple 
warheads  already  retrofitted  on  the  Min- 
utemen  m  missile,  to  be  completely 
knocked  out  by  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
Hence,  our  defense  triad  still  stands. 

Certainly,  it  can  become  outmoded,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  designs  a  truly  effective 
first  strike  defense  capacity.  We  are  not 
at  that  point  by  a  long  shot.  What  I  pro- 
pose today  is  to  keep  that  point  at  a  long 
shot.  I  lu-ge  this  body  to  accept  this 
amendment  placing  the  funds  for  MIRV 
in  escrow. 

The  precise  enumeration  of  the  funds 
must  be  left  to  the  Defense  Department 
since,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
one  In  Congress  knows  exactly  the 
amount  the  Defense  budget  allotted  for 
MIRV.  This  situation  Is  In  itself  most 
imfortunate,  since  Congress  Is  being 
asked  to  endorse  expenditures  for  a  pro- 
gram, for  which  the  expense  is  not  fully 


identified  for  congressional  review.  Un- 
der the  present  circiunstances,  the  only 
alternative  is  to  defer  to  Defense  in  this 
matter.  But  that  does  not  mean  Congress 
should  relingidsh  its  very  important  role. 

Just  as  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  funds  for  weapons  sys- 
tems, so  it  is  also  its  responsibility  to 
v?ithhold  them  or  suspend  their  appro- 
priation. The  Congress  needs  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  President  to  make 
these  kinds  of  decisions,  but  the  Presi- 
dent also  needs  to  consult  the  Congress 
on  all  related  matters.  My  amendment 
is  built  upon  the  consultative  procedures 
and  joint  decisionmaking  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  which  should 
ideally  be  the  normal  procedure  of  our 
governmental  process.  In  this  amend- 
ment the  decision  to  release  the  funds 
placed  in  escrow  would  be  made  jointly 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  President  has  moved,  at  the 
prompting  of  Congress,  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment at  SALT.  The  Congress  has  played 
a  role  in  the  defining  the  parameters  of 
the  agreement  and  this  is  no  time  to 
abandon  its  role.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  accepting  this  amendment 
would  mean  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue to  play  its  part  at  SALT  and  in 
halting  the  arms  race.  It  will  be  acting 
responsibility,  in  the  interests  of  this 
coimtry  and  the  world,  by  pressing  our 
country  to  act  like  a  great  nation,  at 
minimum  risk  to  itself  and  at  maximum 
benefit  to  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
engaging  in  this  colloquy  which  I  hope 
will  be  of  some  benefit  to  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  40  minutes,  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bentsen  ) .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  very 
much  for  tus  words  and  his  presentation 
here.  There  is  no  more  highly  esteemed 
man  in  this  Chamber  than  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  He  is  a  highly  respon- 
sible person,  especially  as  a  legislator.  I 
know  that  he  is  very  sincere  in  liis  search 
for  peace.  He  is  no  pacifist,  by  any  means. 
I  know  of  his  years  of  sefirching  for  peace 
and  his  great  contribution  in  tliat  field. 

However,  the  facts  of  life  are  such  that 
I  wish  I  could  agree  with  him  on  this 
particular  amendment. 

We  all  know  the  old  saying,  "Don't 
change  horses  in  midstream."  The  pend- 
ing amendment,  however,  would  be  cross- 
ing two  streams  and  changing  horses  in 
each  stream  at  the  same  time — that  is. 
the  SALT  talks  and  the  MIRVing  or  the 
changing  of  our  Polaris  submarme  mis- 
siles over  to  the  Poseidon  and  the  Mmute- 
man  missile  being  MIRVed. 

I  will  have  to  be  very  brief.  I  do  not 
mean  to  go  into  the  history  of  these  mat- 
ters but.  many  years  ago,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  when  the  Government  made  a 
basic  decision — not  Congress — for  the  big 
missile.  We  had  the  big  ones — the  Titan ; 
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but  we  decided  to  go  Into  the  Minuteman 
field,  many  small  missiles.  That  Is  the 
Minuteman,  Minuteman  I  and  Minute- 
man  n. 

Then  here  came  the  Soviets  with  the 
big  missiles,  the  monstrous  missUes — 
the  SS-9's — the  big  ones.  This  MIRVing 
of  our  small  capacity  missiles  is  moti- 
vated in  part — it  is  our  way  of  having 
enough  capacity  and  versatility  to  try  to 
meet  the  capacity  of  the  big  S&-9's.  In  ad- 
dition thereto,  by  putting  these  MIRV's, 
or  these  multiple  entry  missiles  on  one 
shot,  we  spread  it  around  to  many  dif- 
ferent targets.  So  that  is  our  main  re- 
liance now,  on  the  Polaris  submarine.  We 
may  make  mistakes  about  tanks  and 
get  caught  short.  We  may  get  a  bad  air- 
plane and  get  caught  short  or  some  other 
weapon  proves  Inadequate  or  insufficient. 
But  in  this  field  of  strategic  forces,  this 
is  the  area  where  we  must  be  right.  We 
must  be  up  to  par  and  a  little  above,  be- 
cause this  is  the  field  in  which  there  Is 
no  known  adequate  defense.  This  is  the 
field  where,  if  we  run  second  or  let  the 
other  fellow  think  we  may  run  second,  it 
will  be  too  late. 

I  imderscore  here  that  I  believe  that 
if  we  ever  turn  these  weapons  loose  on 
each  other,  there  will  not  be  much  left 
anyway.  We  mtist  be  certain,  £u>  certain 
as  we  can  be.  that  we  have  the  capacity, 
the  versatility,  and  the  top  weapons  and 
that  our  adversaries  know  this. 

That  is  what  we  are  In  the  process  of 
doing  now.  We  are  stepping  up  our  Min- 
uteman to  this  Multiple  Independently 
Targeted  Reentry  Vehicle  system.  We 
are  stepping  up  our  Polaris  to  a  different 
kind  of  missile,  the  Poseidon.  However,  it 
is  the  same  principle.  And  that  is  ova 
front  line  of  defense  in  this  strategic 
field. 

We  have  these  long-range  bombers, 
and  I  am  glad  we  have  them.  However, 
these  others  are  certainly  quick  and  are 
front  line  defenses.  Right  in  the  middle 
of  this  process  there  is  an  amendment 
that  would  affect  this  situation.  We  have 
a  few  of  the  missiles  on  submarines. 
They  are  completed.  The  Senator's  Inter- 
pretation of  his  amendment  Is  that  It 
would  leave  them  where  they  are.  This. 
It  seems  to  me,  would  affect  all  programs 
that  fed  money  into  this  plan,  whether 
in  this  bill  or  In  any  other  bill. 

Some  of  the  money  for  these  weapons 
comes  from  the  atomic  energy  appro- 
priation. It  Is  In  another  bill.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  It  would  cut  that  off. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNI8. 1  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  modify  the 
amendment,  and  I  will  do  so.  I  have  the 
right  to  modify  my  amendment  by 
striking  out  the  words  "any  other." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
Ueve  it  would  take  unanimous  consent 
after  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ob- 
tained. However,  if  the  Senator  wlU.  he 
can  work  on  that  and  let  me  continue. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  will  raise  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
tracD.  Mississippi  very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  thla  ii  a 
very  serious  matter.  I  regret  bo  much 


that  those  who  are  going  to  have  to  vote 
on  the  matter  are  not  here  to  get  the 
basic  facts. 

PUVILaGK  OF  THI  rLOOE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
valuable  staff  member  that  I  desire  to 
have  on  the  floor.  I  failed  to  Include  his 
name  on  the  list.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Oeorge  Foster  be  per- 
mitted to  be  on  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  military  procurement 
authorization  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Uix.  President,  this  pro- 
posal cuts  the  very  middle  and  the  heart 
out  of  this  conversion  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines over  to  the  Poseidon.  It  is  Just 
about  as  severe  and  disastrous  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Minuteman  program. 

These  conversions  take  21  months.  It 
takes  21  months  to  convert  from  the  Po- 
laris to  the  Poseidon.  That  period  of 
time  can  run  into  a  series  of  3  fiscal 
jrears.  Nine  of  these  submarines  are  in 
what  I  call  the  docks.  That  may  not  be 
the  correct  term.  But  they  are  being  re- 
fitted. That  money  may  be  taken  out  of 
fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972.  Per- 
haps another  will  take  money  out  of  fis- 
cal year  1971,  1972,  and  1973.  And  an- 
other one  might  take  money  out  for 
three  different  years. 

So  this  amendment,  after  being  modi- 
fied, would  certainly  stop  those  in  their 
tracks,  even  though  we  have  gone  to 
woit  and  have  spent  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  each  one.  I  gave  the  amount  earlier 
this  morning. 

What  would  It  do?  It  would  take  us  out 
of  business.  It  would  just  stop  us.  What 
would  it  do  to  the  Soviets  with  their 
SS-9's?  It  would  not  do  anything.  Talk 
about  a  balance.  We  are  just  standing 
here  and  stopping  this  work  in  its  tracks 
while  the  Soviets  can  go  on  increasing 
their  capability  and  using  that  time. 

One  might  say  that  I  am  skeptical  and 
that  I  expect  the  worst.  Here  is  the  other 
stream  that  I  was  talking  about  a  while 
ago.  We  are  changing  horses  in  mid- 
stream. 

The  SALT  talks  are  in  a  critical  period 
if  the  information  we  receive  is  correct. 

The  New  York  Times  has  an  article  on 
the  front  page  by  Thomas  J.  Hamilton, 
Helsinki,  Finland,  dated  yesterday.  It 
says — 

Aooocd  on  ABM  is  Reported  Close.  T7.S.  and 
Soviet  also  said  to  make  some  progreea  on 
offenalve  miaslles. 

These  are  offensive  missUes  that  we  are 
talking  about.  That  Is  the  stream  we  are 
trjring  to  cross.  And  there  Is  some  indica- 
tion at  least  that  there  is  some  kind  of 
accord  or  agreement. 

The  article  also  states: 

BelUble  aourcea  reported  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  near  an 
understanding  on  the  limitation  of  antl- 
b«aiistlc  mlssUes  tm  they  ended  the  fifth 
round  of  their  nuclear  talks  here  today.  It 
was  alao  reported  that  the  two  powers  had 
made  some  but  less  marked  progress  here, 
since  the  Helsinki  round  began  on  July  8 
toward  agreement  on  a  freeze  that  would 
maintain  the  two  arsenals  of  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  at  about  their  present 
levels.  ' 


That  is  a  sign  of  hope.  If  we  come  hen 
and  unilaterally  say  that  we  are  tJtiH^ 
out  the  horses  now  and  will  stop  now, 
if  there  Is  anything  to  bargaining  aod 
trying  to  negotiate  a  balance,  one  agaioat 
the  other,  we  have  thrown  away  our 
cards. 

I  submit,  with  sUl  due  deference  to  tht 
good  intentions  of  the  Senator,  that  thli 
will  take  a  lot  of  time.  It  Is  too  late,  ac- 
cording to  the  mechanics  of  these  mls- 
sUes. We  are  certainly  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream  on  Uie  Helsinki  talks. 

Mr.  President,  my  third  point  is  that 
if  there  is  any  meaning  to  the  word 
negotiations  or  getting  agreements  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  a  nation  must 
not  ^)eak  with  two  voices,  especially  if 
they  are  saying  different  tilings.  We 
must  have  one  voice.  And  where  is  that 
voice?  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  it  Is  In  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  elected  Mr.  Nixon  as  President. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  saying  "Help 
Mr.  Nixon"  or,  "Don't  hurt  Mr.  Nixon." 
This  is  a  matter  of  saying,  "Let  us  stay 
on  the  beam.  Let  us  keep  our  eye  on  tlie 
ball  for  the  country,  and  let  the  de- 
partment of  the  government  that  has 
already  started  the  talks  and  the  nego- 
tiations at  least  have  an  opportunity  to 
try  and  let  them  have  a  fair  chance." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  would 
be  meddling,  to  use  a  mild  term.  If  we 
were  to  come  in  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  anxious  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  speak  at  this  point 
However,  first  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
intend  to  speak  today  upon  this  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  I  did  not  know  it  was  go- 
ing to  come  to  a  vote.  Otherwise  I  would 
have  spoken  earlier  after  talking  with 
my  long-time  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    Minnesota    (Mr.    Hmi- 

PHREY). 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  against  the 
amendment.  Because  of  the  position  I 
have  taken  in  the  past  opposed  to  the 
deployment  of  both  MIRV  and  the  ABM, 
I  want  to  speak  briefly  so  that  my  posi- 
tion will  be  clear. 

My  view  about  MIRV  has  not  changed 
from  that  I  held  over  2  years  ago  at  the 
time  the  Senator  from  Massachusetti 
(Mr.  Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  submitted  Senate  Res- 
olution 211  which  I  supported  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  to  halt  the  de- 
ployment of  MIRV  until  some  agreement 
at  SALT  could  be  reached  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ap- 
proved. In  committee  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  was  agreed  to,  which  urged 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  to  deploy 
any  additionEd  offensive  or  defense  nu- 
clear weapons  systems.  The  resolution 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  with  72  for 
and  only  six  votes  against. 

Now  negotiations  are  going  forward, 
and  I  must  take  the  position  that  I  do 
because  of  the  status  of  negotiations,  as 
I  understand  the  status. 

The  President  said  In  May  in  substance 
that  negotiations  would  proceed  toward 
reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
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Union  on  defensive  weapons  systems  and 
some  agreement  on  offensive  weapons. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  the  subject, 
which  all  of  us  share,  and  because  I  had 
introduced,  with  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  and  others  over  a  period 
of  3  years,  amendments  concerning  ABM 
in  1968,  first  to  postpone  deployment  of 
the  ABM;  in  1970  and  1971,  to  limit  the 
deployment  of  ABM.  These  amendments 
were  hard  fought  and  only  narrowly  de- 
feated. I  went  this  year  during  the  Easter 
recess  to  Vienna  where  the  SALT  talks 
were  being  held.  I  spent  over  a  week  In 
Helsinki  at  the  end  of  August  during  the 
filth  round  of  the  SALT  talks  being  held 

there.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
limit  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  our 
negotiators.  As  a  result  of  my  talks  with 
them  and  as  a  result  of  my  study  of  the 
Issue,  I  believe  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  defensive  weapons.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  possibility  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  on  offensive  weapons 
until  an  agreement  on  defensive  weapons 
may  be  secured.  So  the  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  hope  for  ending  the  arms  race, 
or  at  least  of  some  sensible  control  of  the 
arms  race,  hinges  on  an  agreement  on 
defensive  weapons,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
occur  this  year  and  which  I  believe  and 
our  negotiators  believe  is  attainable. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  possible  to 
talk  seriously  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  question  of  a  freeze  upon  MIRV  until 
that  agreement  htis  been  reached.  Par- 
allel talks  are  going  on  on  some  offensive 
weapons. 

This  being  the  situation,  I  honor  my 
friend  from  Minnesota,  who  held  this 
position  for  so  many  years,  and  who  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  arms  race 
and  I  agree  with  him.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  urged  a  United  States- 
Soviet  Union  freeze  before  we  deployed 
MIRV,  to  prevent  another  costly  and 
dangerous  level  of  the  arms  race.  Now 
negotiations  is  the  Issue  for  If  we  do  not 
get  an  agreement  on  defensive  weapons  I 
do  see  the  possibility  of  discussing  a  lim- 
itation to  MIRV  or  any  offensive  weap- 
ons. 

For  the  hope  of  the  future,  the  possi- 
bility of  closing  the  arms  race  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  already  have 
a  total  of  over  6,000  deliverable  warheads 
and  with  one  or  two  warheads  capable 
of  destroying  Moscow  or  New  York  or 
Washington — It  is  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue to  urge  and  support  the  President 
toward  successful  negotiations  this  year. 
I  intend  to  speak  on  the  ABM  next 
week.  My  reasons  are  basically  the  same 
for  my  present  position  on  the  ABM  and 
for  MIRV. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  May 
I  say  most  respectfully  that  nothing 


would  be  of  greater  importance  to  me 
than  the  success  of  the  talks  In  Vienna 
and  Helsinki,  particularly  on  the  anti- 
ballistc-missile  system,  stage  1,  so  to 
speak.  I  respect  the  Senator's  judgment. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  and  admire  the 
Senator's  long  and  deep  concern  over 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  his  effort  to- 
ward its  control. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  many  ab- 
sentees here  today.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  today  is  to  bring  about  de- 
bate and  discussion.  The  President  is 
the  only  one  who  can  negotiate  at  Hel- 
sinki, he  and  his  representatives.  Noth- 
ing should  be  done  to  interfere  with  that. 
The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to  say 
that  if  we  do  not  get  an  ABM  agreement 
and  if  we  cannot  come  to  some  agree- 
ment on  MIRV,  these  fimds  will  be  re- 
leased. I  sun  not  trying  to  lock  up  the 
funds  and  cripple  our  defense  structure. 
I  know  the  Senator  feels  the  same  as  I. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  thoroughly 
and  I  share  his  concern  that  we  must 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  leadership  in  this  field. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PRESIDENT,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  Is  emi- 
nently qualified  in  this  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  against 
the  pnHKKed  amendment  for  placing 
MIRV  fimds  in  an  escrow  account.  I  be- 
lieve the  consequences  of  such  an  action 
on  our  national  security  to  be  potentially 
so  serious  and  so  far-reaching  as  to  ren- 
der the  proposal  totally  imacceptable.  I 
need  hardly  note  that  the  stakes  in  the 
game  of  strategic  deterrence  are  very 
high,  and  most  dear  to  us  all.  It  Is  a  game 
in  which  we  cannot  afford  to  make  a  mis- 
take— ^because  our  first  mistake  could 
well  be  our  last. 

I  do  not  believe  in  taking  imdue 
chances  with  our  security.  Rather,  I  be- 
lieve the  old  adage,  "I'd  rather  be  safe 
than  sorry,"  holds  doubly  true  in  these 
matters. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  being 
raised  not  In  respcttise  to  a  comparable  or 
equivalent  move  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  apparently  in  the  hope  that 
such  a  reciprocal  Soviet  move  might  be 
triggered  therd)y,  or  perh«)6  that  future 
SALT  agreements  might  make  such  a 
U.S.  move  susceptable. 

I  do  not  believe  in  negotiating  in  such 
a  manner.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
engaged  in  SALT  talks  with  the  Soviets. 
But,  also  at  the  present  time,  the  Soviet 
strategic  arsenal  continues  to  grow. 

I  support  the  SALT  talks.  I  hope  they 
bear  fruit.  Until  they  do,  however,  I  do 
not  wish  to  cut  b8K5k  our  own  forces  uni- 
laterally. Not  only  does  this  reduce  our 
margin  of  security,  but  it  also  reduces  the 
incentive  for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  In 
SALT.  And  have  no  doubt  about  It.  This 
proposal  does  amount  to  a  reduction  In 
our  strategic  forces.  There  is  no  manner 
of  compl37ing  therewith  which  will  not. 
In  effect,  reduce  by  a  significant  amount 
and  for  a  significant  period  of  time  the 


payload  capability  of  our  missile  force. 
Additionally,  of  course,  we  lose  the  capa- 
bility to  penetrate  ABM  defenses  which 
MIRV  provides.  Thus  we  lose  doubly — 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 

Should  we  take  such  a  step?  I  sincerely 
beheve  we  should  not. 

Can  we  afford  to  take  such  a  step?  I 
sincerely  believe  we  cannot. 

Is  there  a  need  to  take  such  a  step?  I 
sincerely  believe  there  is  not. 

I,  therefore,  earnestly  request  my  ccd- 
leagues  In  the  Senate  to  reject  this  pro- 
posed amendment,  firmly  and  strongly, 
and  thereby  emphasize  to  all  the  fact  that 
we  will  not  take  chances  with  our  na- 
ticxial  security. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  am  glad  to  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who  is 

well  versed  in  this  field^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  from  Minnesota.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  on  practical  grounds,  be- 
cause since  the  SALT  talks  began,  the 
Soviet  missile  strength  has  gained  70  per- 
cent. I  see  in  this  effort  the  same  pattern 
the  Soviets  followed  before  this  time,  in 
reaching  full  develcqiment  of  a  weapons 
system  and  learning  all  they  have  to 
know  about  a  weapons  ssrstem,  and  then 
suggesting  to  the  United  States  a  treaty 
that  would  prevent  our  going  ahead. 

I  think  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was 
made  when  we  knew  practically  nothing 
and  still  know  practically  nothing  about 
the  nuclear  and  X-ray  effects  the  Soviet 
Union  knows  aU  about.  We  do  not  know 
just  what  the  MIRV  status  is  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  do  know  they  have  been 
testing.  We  do  know  the  footprints  of  the 
Soviet  MIRV's  happen  to  coincide  with 
the  placement  of  the  Minuteman  sites 
in  the  United  States. 

The  statement  has  been  mtule  that 
the  two  nations  are  equal  in  missile 
strength.  This  is  not  exactly  true.  If  we 
measure  it  by  number  of  warheads,  we 
have  a  standoff.  If  we  measure  it  in 
megatonnage,  we  are  away,  away  behind 
the  Soviets.  If  we  measure  it,  as  is  often 
done,  by  land  based  added  to  submarine 
launched  missiles,  while  It  Is  true  that  we 
are  ahead  of  the  Soviets  at  this  time,  it  is 
also  true  that  they  are  embarking  on  a 
submarine  program  that  Is  six  to  seven 
times  as  great  as  our  own  and  ours  is 
ending  and  will  end  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  put  the  pro- 
gram in  escrow.  I  think  we  might  just 
as  well  say  they  cannot  spend  the  money. 
It  is  not  easy  to  put  money  in  escrow 
and  to  say  to  our  scientific  people  and 
other  people  in  that  field.  "We  want 
you  to  stop  while  we  take  a  look-see."  It 
Is  not  ttiat  simple.  You  do  not  stop  devel- 
oping a  complicated  system  like  MIRV 
any  more  than  you  stop  developing  an 
aircraft  like  the  B-1,  and  then  begin  It 
just  by  pushing  a  button  and  have  prog- 
ress made  on  It  as  If  nothing  had  hap- 
pened 

I  fully  respect  the  Ideas  and  wishes 
the  Senator  has  in  his  amendment.  I  join 
with  him  and  with  others  who  would  like 
to  see  these  talks  succeed.  I  would  like 
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to  see  the  day  come  when  we  could  begin 
really  downgrading  all  of  the  military  in 
this  world.  But  I  am  not  naive  enough 
to  believe  we  have  reached  that  point, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  could  even  look 
toward  the  horizon  and  see  it. 

If  the  Soviets  are  really  sincere  in 
wanting  to  cut  down  their  missile  devel- 
opment, let  them  take  the  first  step  and 
then  come  to  us.  tell  m  what  she  has 
done,  and  see  if  it  is  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  wrong  at 
this  time.  I  hope  this  body  will  turn  it 
do^Ti. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith). 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  seriously 
weaken  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  SALT  talks. 

It  would  be  nothing  less  than  imi- 
lateral  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  would  have  serious  effects 
on  our  strategic  deterrent  posture  by 
reducing  our  nuclear  payload  capability. 

Let  us  realistically  face  the  fact  that 
the  deployment  of  MIRV's  can  be  de- 
tected only  by  onsite  inspection  and  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
permit  this. 

We  have  already  engaged  in  too  much 
unilateral  disarmament  to  the  end  result 
of  dangerously  weakening  our  national 
security  and  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  has  been  building 
and  increasing  her  military  power  in- 
stead of  reducing  it,  as  we  have  been 
doing. 

Disastrously  in  the  past  years  the 
tragic  and  fallacious  policy  of  cutting 
our  military  strength  down  to  no  more 
than  parity  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  now  placed  our  Nation  in  grave 
danger.  It  is  about  time  we  not  only  put 
a  stop  to  this  folly,  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  exploited  to  its  great  advan- 
tage, but  that  we  started  rebuilding  our 
national  security  instead  of  tearing  it 
down. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  432  to  the  military  author- 
ization bill  would  propose  to  place 
in  escrow  any  funds  authorized  by  this 
or  any  other  law  for  the  further  testing 
and  deployment  of  multiple  independ- 
ently targeted  reentry  vehicles — MIRV's. 
This  proposal  could  have  far-reaching 
and  extremely  detrimental  effects  on  the 
strategic  posture  of  the  United  States 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

Let  us  consider  this  amendment  and 
what  this  amendment  No.  432  will  mean 
to  our  strategic  deterrent  capability  as 
well  as  the  effect  on  funding  for  two 
major  weapon  systems — the  Minuteman 
m  and  Poseidon  programs. 

This  amendment  provides  that  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  or  any 
other  law  shall  be  placed  in  escrow  and 
can  only  be  used  when  it  is  detemained 
jointly  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 


gress that  the  Russians  are  testing  and 
deploying  a  MIRV  system  In  addition  to 
other  action  that  might  necessitate  fur- 
ther testing  and  deployment  of  the 
United  States  MERV  as  a  guarantee  foi 
retaliatory  capability. 

As  you  will  note,  this  means  that  this 
section,  if  enacted,  would  become  per- 
manent law  rather  than  being  effective 
only  for  fiscal  year  1972.  If  this  Is  to  be- 
come a  permanent  law  for  the  indefinite 
future,  the  Congress  would  have  to  re- 
peal it  If  the  conditions  in  the  future 
made  the  provision  undesirable.  I  think 
It  Is  very  unwise  and  perhaps  danger- 
ous for  us  to  enact  a  provision  that  would 
freeze  us  into  such  a  position. 

The  conditions  that  the  amendment 
sets  out  for  release  of  the  escrow  fimds 
need  further  explanation.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  there  Is  no  known 
method  at  present  to  determine  if  a 
MIRV  system  is  deployed  without  actual 
onsite  inspection  of  the  vehicle.  This 
means  that  we  would  have  to  have  a  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  Russians  at  the 
SALT  talk  negotiations  for  this  onsite 
Inspection  before  the  conditions  of  this 
amendment  could  be  met  to  release  the 
escrow  funds.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that 
any  negotiations  would  continue  on  this 
subject  of  MDRV  deployment  if  the 
United  States  unilaterally  cuts  back  its 
forces.  The  Russians  would  have  no  fur- 
ther incentive  nor  requirement  for  ne- 
gotiations and  could  foreseeably  develop 
and  deploy  their  own  MIRV  system  while 
our  hands  are  strapped  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  might  point  out  further  that  it  was 
just  last  year  that  Senate  Resolution  211 
was  passed  by  this  body,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  mutual  suspen- 
sion of  further  deployment  of  offensive 
and  defensive  nuclear  strategic  weapons 
systems  by  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
At  that  time  it  was  made  perfectly  clear 
in  the  record  that  there  would  be  no 
unilateral  basis  for  a  resolution  of  this 
nature  and  it  would  be  strictly  based  on 
mutuaUty.  I  don't  beUeve  the  Senate 
should  at  this  time,  therefore,  revert  to 
a  imilateral  situation. 

This  amendment,  if  enacted,  would 
leave  us  with  limited  alternatives  that 
pose  unacceptable  strategic  degradation. 
The  amendment  is  imclear  as  to  whether 
the  Minuteman  m  and  Poseidon  MIRV 
systems  already  deployed  can  continue 
as  deployed  units  or  must  be  recalled  and 
replaced  by  a  non-MLRV  weapon. 

The  choices  given  us  by  this  amend- 
ment are  to  regress  and  revert  to  the 
older  Polaris  and  Minuteman  n  weapon 
system  or  deploy  the  Poseidon  and  Min- 
uteman m  with  only  one  of  the  MIRV 
reentry  vehicles  while  at  the  same  time 
initiating  development  programs  for  sin- 
gle large  non-MIRV  warhead. 

To  revert  our  sea-based  forces  to  a 
Polaris  system  we  must  remember  that 
seven  submarines  already  have  been  con- 
verted to  Poseidon  and  nine  more  are  in 
process  at  the  shipyards.  Those  sub- 
marines already  converted  to  Poseidon 
cannot  carry  Polaris  and  to  refit  those 
submarines  with  Polaris  capability  would 
require  new  manufacture  and  from  1  to  2 
years  leadtime.  The  submarines  cur- 
rently in  the  shipyards  would  have  to  be 


reoriented  toward  the  Polaris  configura- 
tion and  an  additional  year  would  be  re- 
quired to  their  time  in  the  shipyard. 
Meanwhile,  the  payload  capability  would 
be  drastically  reduced  and  our  strategic 
deterrent  seriously  degraded  during  these 
times. 

In  addition,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Polaris  missiles  are  showing  signs  of 
aging  and  some  positive  actions,  proba- 
bly new  procurement  of  at  least  portion! 
of  the  missile  system  would  be  required 
to  offset  this  aging.  This  again  would  re- 
quire leadtime  delays. 

Should  we  wish  to  revert  to  MIRV  at 
some  later  time,  further  delays  of  a  year 
to  a  year  and  a  half  must  be  expected  to 
again  reconfigure  the  submarines.  The 
present  equipments  and  designs  do  not 
permit  the  submarine  to  have  the  dual 
capability  of  carrying  either  Polaris  or 
Poseidon,  interchangeably. 

To  revert  our  Minuteman  program  to 
the  Minuteman  n  missile,  we  would  re- 
quire about  2  years  to  restart  the  pro- 
duction capability.  Approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  projected  total  Minuteman  ni 
missiles  have  already  been  deployed  u 
replacements  for  the  aging  Minuteman 
I.  Because  of  its  age,  and  its  complete 
lack  of  nuclear  hardening,  there  seems  no 
question  but  what  the  Minuteman  I 
should  continue  to  be  replaced.  Minute- 
man  n  is  out  of  production  and  has  been 
for  a  matter  of  years,  therefore,  the 
lengthy  delay  if  we  intend  to  restart  the 
production  line. 

Considering  the  alternative  of  con- 
tinuing to  deploy  the  Poseidon  and  Min- 
uteman m  in  a  non-MIRV  configuration 
while  at  the  same  time  initiating  develop- 
ment of  a  large  non-MIRV  reentry  sys- 
tem, the  only  way  deployment  of  these 
weapons  cotold  be  continued  would  be  to 
deploy  with  only  one  of  the  MIRV  re- 
entry vehicles.  These  are  small  RV's  with 
low  yield.  If  this  were  done  then  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Poseidon  and  Minute- 
man  ni  missiles  would  be  reduced  to  a 
small  fraction  of  what  It  normally  would 
be.  In  addition,  this  condition  eliminates 
the  ABM  penetration  capability  of  MIRV. 

To  equip  the  Poseidon  and  Minuteman 
in  missiles  with  single  new  non-MIRV 
warheads  Is  a  costly  and  time-consuming 
process.  It  is  estimated  that  a  new  Posei- 
don single  reentry  vehicle  payload  would 
require  about  3  years  and  up  to  $700  mil- 
lion ior  development  and  procurement. 

Similarly  a  development  effort  would 
have  to  be  Initiated  to  provide  a  single 
reentry  payload  for  Minuteman  m  ca- 
pable of  delivering  an  effective  yield 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  present  MIRV 
design  and  appropriate  for  Its  payload 
carrying  capabilities.  An  early  Interim 
program  adapting  the  Minuteman  I  and 
n  reentry  vehicles  to  Minuteman  m 
would  require  approximately  $100  milUon 
and  still  would  leave  undesirable  pene- 
tration characteristics.  A  longer  term 
step  requiring  about  3  years  and  $240 
million  in  development  alone  would  be 
needed  to  provide  a  new,  larger,  single  re- 
entry vehicle  which  would  possess  better 
penetration  characteristics. 

It  might  be  noted  also  that  if  a  single 
reentry  vehicle  were  placed  on  Poseidon 
and  Minuteman  ni  missiles  with  a  yield 
the  same  as  that  covered  by  the  \ORV, 
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then  the  hard  target  kill  capability 
would  be  improved  over  that  of  MIRV. 
It  would  in  fact,  if  optimized,  be  a  good 
weapon  for  attack  of  hard  silos.  This 
could  be  considered  a  provocative  step 
since  the  present  MIRV  is  not  a  good 
weapon  for  use  against  silos. 

It  should  be  readily  understood  from 
the  above  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
U.S.  security,  none  of  the  alter- 
natives are  acceptable.  Each  degrade 
seriously  our  strategic  capability  for 
prolonged  periods  of  time  and  in  the  case 
of  the  sea-based  degradation,  represent- 
ing 30  percent  of  our  submarine  force, 
would  constitute  too  much  of  a  strategic 
imbalance  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  that  this 
amendment  has  on  our  strategic  capabil- 
ity, we  must  also  consider  other  economic 
problems. 

Through  fiscal  year  1971,  the  costs  al- 
ready authorized  for  the  development  and 
acquisition  of  our  Minuteman  HI  and 
Poseidon  missiles  were  more  than  $6.7 
billion.  If  we  cancel  further  deployment 
of  MRIV  as  the  amendment  proposes,  we 
will  in  a  large  part  fail  to  realize  the 
prime  objectives  for  which  these  missiles 
were  developed,  that  is.  the  MIRV  ca- 
pability and  the  improved  defense  pene- 
tration ability  which  this  provides.  Thus, 
in  this  sense,  the  money  spent  to  date 
could  be  considered  wasted. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  if  passed,  would  imilaterally 
degrade  the  strategic  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  an  intolerable  degree. 
Furthermore,  the  wording  of  this  amend- 
ment is  such  that  without  any  consent 
from  Russia  for  onsite  Inspection  we 
cannot  identify  whether  or  not  the  Rus- 
sians have  deployed  a  MIRV  system  and 
therefore  would  never  be  able  to  rein- 
stitute  MIRV  as  a  strategic  deterrent 
capability. 

I  again  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this 
amendment  as  imworkable  and  intoler- 
able for  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  said  or  as  the  record 
sheds  hght  on  it  by  the  cold  letter  of  the 
law.  the  language  of  the  amendment  is 
uncertain.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
words  of  the  amendment  "or  any  other 
law. "  The  Senator  has  asked  that  those 
words  be  stricken. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  words  be 
stricicen. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  but  the 
Senator's  suggestion  would  bring  the 
amendment  into  line  with  the  Senator's 
intent,  and  I  am  glad  to  waive  any  ob- 
jection to  modifying  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
the  Senator  send  his  modification  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
propose  to  strike  the  words  on  line  3, 
page  1  "or  any  other" — three  words. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  of  the 
amendment?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  present  on  the  floor  now  Senators 


who  were  not  present  when  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  made  his  statement.  I 
think  he  made  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion— he  is  very  knowledgeable  on  the 
subject — when  he  made  the  point  that 
he  was  satisfied,  on  his  own  investiga- 
tion and  his  contacts  with  the  SALT 
talks,  that  there  had  to  be  an  agree- 
ment there  with  reference  to  defensive 
weapons  We  call  ours  the  ABM.  Other- 
wise there  is  no  reason  to  talk  about 
limitations  on  offensive  weapons,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  dealing  with  today — 
offensive  weapons. 

The  Senator  is  going  to  vote  against 
this  amendment  for  that  reason,  among 
others,  because  he  indicated  that  he  had 
some  basis  for  belief  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  headline  that  I  read  from 
today's  New  York  Times  that  they  per- 
haps were  near  an  imderstanding  with 
reference  to  limitations  on  defensive  mis- 
siles, the  ABM.  I  repeat  that  not  only 
because  I  was  impressed  so  much  by  what 
he  said,  but  because  I  believe  others 
should  have  a  chance  to  know  what  he 
said. 

Not  much  has  been  said  about  the 
Minuteman  program,  which  is  our  cor- 
responding ICBM  to  their  SS-9,  but.  as 
I  am  informed,  we  have  about  100 
Minuteman  missiles — I  refer  to  the 
Minuteman  III  or  the  MIRV  system- 
going  through  that  process  now.  I  think 
this  proposal  would  be  a  "Dead  Eye  Dick." 
stopping  that  program  in  its  tracks,  to 
await  some  future  event  with  vmcer- 
tainty,  when  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, by  joint  understanding  or  joint 
method — I  do  not  recall  the  exact  word — 
would  repeal  this  amendment.  I  say  there 
is  no  movement  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
a  unilateral  action.  That  is  the  second 
stream  that  we  are  crossing,  and  chang- 
ing horses  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

So  we  are  faced  here  with  the  proposi- 
tion, however  timely  this  might  have 
been  some  time  ago  or  some  years  ago,  or 
however  timely  it  may  be  some  time  in 
the  future,  that  now,  right  in  the  middle 
of  these  two  streams,  with  the  shift  in  the 
machinery  of  the  nuclear  weapon  itself, 
and  this  possible  ford  crossing  here  in 
the  Helsinki  talks,  is  the  wrong  time  to 
move. 

I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  a  chance 
here  this  afternoon  to  dispose  of  this 
amendment  on  a  rollcall  vote.  I  believe  a 
very  decisive  vote  against  it  would  be, 
since  the  issue  has  been  raised — it  was 
raised  in  good  faith,  but  since  it  has  been 
raised,  a  very  decisive  vote  would  be  not 
only  helpful,  but  I  think  virtually  neces- 
sary, so  that  our  position  may  remain 
clear,  firm,  positive,  and  well  known. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  1 3^eld. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  the 
Senator  to  understand  that  this  amend- 
ment merely  plswies  Congress  on  record  in 
favor  of  success  in  the  SALT  talks.  The 
amendment  says  that  if  those  talks  do 
not  succeed,  and  if  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  test,  If  they  act  In  a  recalcitrant 
manner,  we  are  not  going  to  stand  Idly 
by.  The  smiendment  has  both  the  carrot 
and  the  stick.  If  there  is  any  interference 
with  the  SALT  talks  at  all.  It  Is  simply  to 


say  Congress  hopes  and  prays  they  will 
succeed,  and  encourages  the  President  in 
his  action,  but  that  if  they  do  not  succeed 
we  are  not  going  to  stand  idly  by. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  was  compelled  to  be  away  to- 
day. He  is  very  much  concerned  and  very 
much  interested  in  this  matter,  and  he 
left  with  me  a  prepared  speech  on  the 
subject,  which  he  asked  me  to  put  in  the 
Record.  But  I  am  going  to  do  more  than 
that.  I  am  going  to  read  as  much  of  this 
speech  as  I  have  time  for. 

This  is  the  Senator  from  Washington 
speaking.  He  says: 

Mr.  President,  the  Immediate  result  of  a 
cessation  of  our  MIRV  deployment  and  test- 
ing program  would  be  a  forced  cancellation 
of  the  program  now  underway  to  convert  our 
Polaris  force  to  accommodate  Poseidon  mls- 
sUes.  This  wovdd  decrease  by  90  percent  the 
number  of  deliverable  warheads  In  the  ships 
affected.  In  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
sea-toased  deterrent  In  the  coming  decade.  It 
would  be  just  like  losing  27  Polaris  subma- 
rines. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  agree  that  the  Integrity  of  the  sea- 
based  portion  of  our  deterrent  is  especially 
important  to  the  stability  of  the  strategic 
balance.  Yet  It  Is  in  this  component  of  the 
triad — the  submarine  force — that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  force  when  equipped  with 
MIRV  Is  greatly  increased. 

That  is  where  the  greatest  contribution 
to  this  strategic  force  is,  Mr.  President,  in 
those  submarines;  and  here  is  the  in- 
creased effectiveness. 

without  MIRV  on  the  Polaris  force  we 
must  continue  either  to  use  outdated  single 
warheads  or  make  a  very  substantial  invest- 
ment in  a  new  single  warhead  to  be  used  in 
place  of  the  projected  Poseidon  MIRV.  More- 
over, termination  of  the  MIRV  program  on 
the  sea-based  force  would  leave  the  Navy 
with  a  small  number  of  warheads  on  Bt*- 
tlon — a  number  too  smaU  to  give  us  the  se- 
curity we  require  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  moving  ahead  aggressively  in  the 
development  of  ASW  programs  and  stra- 
tegic forces  generally.  As  our  fore*  deploy- 
ments are  now  planned,  the  number  of  war- 
heads borne  by  the  sea-based  force  wlU  In- 
crease as  a  response  to  these  Soviet  dertf- 
opments. 

Were  this  amendment  adopted  we  wo\ud 
have  to  close  down  the  conversion  program 
at  once.  If  we  were  later  to  resume  the  con- 
version from  Polaris  to  Poseidon,  the  added 
cost  would  amount  to  many  hundreds  of 
million  of  dollars. 

All  this  confirms  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  addressed 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  concern- 
ing the  pending  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CoMirrrTXx  on  Akmxd  Sxkvicxs. 

Washington,  D.C..   September  24,  197 1. 

D«Aa  CoLixAGTJx:  Today,  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  th«  very  Important  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Humphrey  which  calls  for 
placing  in  escrow  all  funds  for  testing  o:-  de- 
ployment of  Multiple  Indlvldually-Targetwl 
Re-entry  Vehicles  (MIRVs)  under  this  or  any 
other  law.  This  amounts  to  a  unUatwal  halt 
to  modernization  of  two-thirds  of  our  stra- 
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toglc  offenalve  forcea.  I  virge  you  to  Tot« 
against  this  ameiutmcnt. 

On  the  (rorface,  the  idea  of  eaerow  may 
appear  to  be  an  attractive  way  of  postpon- 
ing decisions  on  MIRV.  I  am  sure  all  Sena- 
Xan  want  the  SALT  talks  to  produce  an 
agreement  limiting  strategic  arms.  Actually, 
however,  the  amendment  proposes  a  unilat- 
eral freeze  on  virtually  all  VS.  strategic  of- 
fensive weapon  modernization  while  ob- 
taining nothing  In  return.  This  Is  not  a  res- 
olution promoting  joint  Soviet  and  American 
efforts  to  halt  the  arms  race.  This  Is,  rather, 
a  unilateral  arms  limitation  by  the  U.S.  Ln 
the  midst  of  a  highly  crucial  phase  of  the 
SALT  talks. 

Weapon  systems  deployments  simply  can- 
not be  handled  as  If  they  were  contracts 
to  buy  residential  property.  The  "escrow" 
provided  by  the  aznendment  would  apply  to 
all  funds  expropriated  under  this  or  any 
other  law.  To  mention  only  one  of  the  serious 
dUBcviltles  which  would  be  created  by  such 
an  amendment:  Polaris  submarines  must  be 
significantly  modified  to  carry  the  new  Posei- 
don missile.  This  modification  can  be  done 
only  when  the  submarine  is  scheduled  for 
other  regiilar  heavy  maintenance  work.  We 
cannot  park  our  Polaris  submarines  outside 
the  shipyards  and  await  Joint  Presidential 
and  Congressional  determinations  about  So- 
viet weapon  systems  programs  while  the 
number  of  our  submarines  on  patrol  dwin- 
dles. Modernization  cannot  go  forward  If  this 
amendment  Is  adopted,  since  the  U.S.  has  de- 
veloped no  new  single-target  ICM — or 
SIBM — warheads.  We  simply  cannot  aim 
such  a  shattering  blow  at  our  strategrlc  forces 
unless  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to  limit  theirs. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
amendment  wUl  work  against  the  national 
Interest  and  against  the  success  of  the  SALT 
Ulks. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  C.  Stxnnis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  Senator  Jackson's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rkicakkb  bt  Senatob  Jackson 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  before  It  an 
amendment  whose  effect  would  seriously  dis- 
rupt both  our  efltorts  to  negotiate  a  SALT 
agreement  and  Important  programs  to  main- 
tain the  credibility  of  our  deterrent.  The 
amendment  would  require  that  we  immedi- 
ately halt  the  production  and  testing  of 
MIRV,  and  It  would  continue  this  unilateral 
halt  until  such  time  as — by  a  mechanism 
left  to  the  Imagination — the  Congress  and 
the  President  "Jointly  determine"  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  testing  and  deploying  a 
MIRV  system  of  Ita  own.  It  would  do  nothing 
to  require  that  the  Soviet  Union  halt  re- 
search and  development  on  its  own  MIRV 
program,  or  that  the  Soviet*  refrain  from 
continuing  to  build  up  their  strategic  offen- 
sive and  defensive  forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  immediate  result  of  a 
cessation  of  our  MIRV  deployment  and  test- 
ing program  would  be  a  forced  cancellation 
of  the  program  now  underway  to  convert  our 
Polaris  force  to  accommodate  Poeeldon  mis- 
siles. This  would  decrease  by  90  percent  the 
number  of  deliverable  warheads  in  the  ships 
affected.  In  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
sea-based  deterrent  In  the  coming  decade. 
It  would  be  Just  like  loelng  27  Polaris  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  agree  that  the  Integrity  of  the 
sea-baaed  portion  of  our  deterrent  U  eq>e- 
clally  Important  to  the  stability  of  the  stra- 
tegic balance.  Yet  it  Is  In  this  component  of 
the  triad — the  submarine  force — that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  force  when  equipped  with 


MIRV  Is  greatly  Increased.  Without  MIRV  on 
the  Polaris  force  we  must  continue  either  to 
use  outdated  single  warheads  or  make  a  very 
substantial  investment  in  a  new  single  war- 
head to  be  used  In  place  of  the  projected 
Poseidon  MIRV.  Moreover,  termination  of  the 
MIRV  program  on  the  sea-based  force  would 
leave  the  Navy  with  a  small  number  of  war- 
heads on  station — a  number  too  small  to  give 
us  the  security  we  require  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  la  moving  ahead  aggres- 
sively in  the  development  of  ASW  programs 
and  strategic  forces  generally.  As  our  force 
deployments  are  now  planned,  the  number  of 
warheads  borne  by  the  sea-based  force  will 
Increase  as  a  response  to  these  Soviet 
developments. 

Were  this  amendment  adopted  we  would 
have  to  close  down  the  conversion  program 
at  once.  If  we  were  later  to  resume  the  con- 
version from  Polaris  to  Poseidon,  the  added 
cost  would  amount  to  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  one  serious  problem  with 
this  amendment  Is  that  It  ties  the  continua- 
tion of  the  U.S.  MIRV  program  to  the  Soviet 
MIRV  program.  It  would  prohibit  us  from 
deploying  (or  even  testing)  our  MIRV  re- 
gardless of  what  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
undertake  In  the  way  of  Improved  strategic 
programs.  So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  were 
not  seen  to  be  developing  MIRV,  our  hands 
would  be  tied  even  if  the  Russians  were  to 
vastly  Increase  their  strategic  forces  in  ways 
other  than  the  deployment  of  MIRVs.  Tills 
Is  not  the  sort  of  rigid  limitation  to  Impose 
on  the  President — especially  during  complex 
arms  control  negotiations.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  effort  to  bring  about  serious  limitations 
on  strategic  arms  must  proceed  In  a  compre- 
hensive manner  in  which  the  Interrelation- 
ship among  aU  strategic  systems  Is  fully  con- 
sidered. To  single  out  MIRVs  without  re- 
gard to,  say,  ABM.  or  anti-submarine  war- 
fare, or  large,  modern  missiles  (like  the  S8-9) 
Is  no  way  to  go  about  the  business  of  arms 
control. 

Another  serious  problem  Is  the  lack  of  a 
mechanism  for  the  determination — for  which 
the  amendment  calls — ^that  the  Soviets  are 
testing  or  deploying  MIRVs.  This  Is  a  very 
complex  matter.  At  various  times,  especially 
recently,  there  has  been  disagreement  within 
the  intelligence  community  as  to  whether 
this  or  that  development  on  the  part  of 
Soviet  warhead  design  constituted  a  MIRV 
or  a  step  along  the  path  to  a  true  MIRV.  The 
Judgment  ^as  gone  back  and  forth.  One  can 
anticipate  that  there  will  continue  to  be 
differences  of  Judgment  on  this  matter. 

Moreover,  It  Is  unclear  how  we  would  be 
required  to  proceed  were  the  amendment 
adopted.  Would  the  House,  Senate  and  Exec- 
utive Branch  all  meet  to  examine  the  latest 
Intelligence  reports  In  order  to  reach  the 
required  determination?  What  If  the  Senate 
believed  that  the  Soviets  were  testing  MIRVs 
and  the  House  disagreed? 

Or  should  the  President  be  required  to 
Introduce  legislation  to  the  effect  that  the 
Soviets  are  proceeding  with  MIRV  and  then 
call  for  a  vote  of  the  Congress  to  siistaln  or 
deny  his  Judgment? 

Mr.  President,  I  share  with  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  hope  that  we  will  be 
successful  in  achieving  a  stabilizing  arms 
control  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  moment  In  the  history  of  the  negotia- 
tions seems  to  me  a  moment  In  which  pa- 
tience Is  prudence. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHiLia).  All  time  having  expired,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtncpHEXY)  as  modified.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 


nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagletok)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  frcsn 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartks)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McQee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskb), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre),  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman).  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong),  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  fMr.  Tunney),  the  Senator 
fr(«m  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Boggs),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Grutin),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbb  and  Mr.  Taft)  .  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
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MOND).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Wbicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick)  ,  the  Senators  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Boggs),  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  ) .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  39,  as  follows : 


[No.  232  Leg.] 

YEAS— 12 

Church 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Fulbnght 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Hart 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 39 

Williams 

Aiken 

ChUes 

Ijong 

Allen 

Cook 

MagnuBon 

Anderson 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Beall 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Ellender 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bible 

Fong 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Gambrell 

Smith 

Burdick 

Ooldwater 

Stafford 

Byrd,  Va. 

Gurney 

Stennls 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 49 

Allott 

Hatfleld 

Pastore 

Baker 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Jackson 

Riblcofl 

Boggs 

Javits 

Saxbe 

Brock 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Mathias 

Spong 

Curtis 
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So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  (No. 
432*  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  as  chairman  of  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Power  Subcommittee.  Before  I 
review  the  tactical  aircraft  and  missile 
systems  that  the  subcommittee  analyzed 
in  considerable  depth,  I  would  like  to 
make  several  major  points  that  I  consider 
to  be  of  extreme  importance  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body  and  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

A.    CONSTANT    ATTACKS    ON    THE    saLTTABT 
ESTABLIBHMKNT 

The  first  matter  that  is  of  Increasing 
concern  to  me  in  recent  times  is  the  con- 
stant and  unrelenting  attacks  made 
against  the  Military  Establishment,  in- 
cluding both  its  military  and  clvlllEui  em- 
ployees. They  have  been  the  favorite  tar- 
gets for  many  people  to  "shoot  at."  They 
are  frequently  represented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  group  of  fumbling,  bum- 
bling individuals,  always  guilty  of  waste 
and  inefficiency.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  Although  many  people  seem 
to  enjoy  this  game  of  pokiig  fim  at  this 
large  group  of  dedicated  individuals,  I 
have  become  extremely  concerned  about 
the  grave  injustices  taking  place  as  a 
result,  not  only  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in  the  service 
but  to  our  overall  national  security  as  a 
collective  matter. 

The  people  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment are  not  wasteful  or  inefficient.  I 
know  hundreds  of  them  personally,  as  do 
my  colleagues  in  this  body.  They  are  dedi- 
cated as  any  other  group  of  Americans. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  day  and  age 
of  making  them  the  "whipping  boys,"  I 
admire  their  perseverance  and  patience 
Bil  the  more. 

I  deplore,  as  do  all  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  those  Isolated  instances 
where  military  individuals  either  com- 
mitted crimes  or  took  suitions  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  uniformed  services. 
While  this  is  extremely  unfortunate,  it 
is  not  unusual  or  imexpected  where  mil- 
lions of  people  are  involved.  Yet,  alto- 
gether too  frequently  many  of  us  come 
to  the  snap  conclusion  that  the  entire 
Military  Establishment  is  afQicted  and 
guilty  of  wrongdoing.  Nothing  Is  further 
from  the  truth.  All  of  us  recognize  this 
fact  once  we  take  the  time  to  stop  and 
think  the  matter  through.  However,  I  am 
concerned  that  many  of  us  are  not  taking 
the  time  or  reflection  necessary.  We  are 
condemning  the  whole  for  the  acts  of  an 
Isolated  few. 

I  recognize  further  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  are  "sick  and  tired" 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  I  myself  am 
increasingly  discouraged.  I  fuUy  share 
the  desire  of  our  people  to  withdraw  our 
forces  as  soon  as  possible.  This,  of  course, 
should  be  done  consistent  with  a  smooth 
transition  where  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  defend  and  protect  their  own  Inter- 
ests against  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists. We  have  never  been  in  such  a 
protracted,  frustrating  military  opera- 
tion In  our  history.  Obviously,  I  do  not 
intend  to  review  that  situation  today. 
However,  I  do  want  to  state  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  military  per- 
sonnel involved  in  South  Vietnam  have 


discharged  their  challenging  duties  ably 
and  responsibly  even  though  constant^ 
risking  their  life  and  limb. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  Indeed  to 
fight  a  limited  war  with  limited  objec- 
tives, to  combine  a  "butter  and  gun" 
philosophy  here  at  home,  and  still  expect 
UJ9.  soldiers  on  the  battlefield  to  acquit 
themselves  with  valor  at  all  times. 

My  thoughts  in  this  regard  are  and 
have  been  that  if  we  commit  this  Nation's 
flag,  no  half-baked  measures  are  or 
should  be  adequate.  When  our  Nation's 
Interest  is  at  stake,  we  must  c<Hnmit 
the  nation,  not  merely  a  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation, to  the  exposure  of  the  dangers 
and  hazards  involved. 

I  mentioned  Vietnam  only  in  that  I 
recognize  that  it  is  the  csmcerous  sore 
that  seems  to  be  the  root  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  disillusionment  toward 
our  Military  Establishment.  I  want  the 
record  to  be  clear  that  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment as  a  whole  diligently  carried 
out  the  orders  they  were  given.  They 
did  not  establish  or  set  policy  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  war  would  be  con- 
ducted. 

B.   PBOCOKEUXNT   OF  WEAPON   SYSTEMS 

The  second  important  matter  that 
concerns  me  today.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
additional  charge  against  the  Military 
Establishment  that  they  are  a  group 
of  fumbling,  bumbling,  individuals  when 
it  comes  to  the  procurement  of  weapon 
systems.  Many  people  cite  "cost  overrun" 
experiences  on  many  weapon  systems  as 
fundamental  indicators  that  the  military 
people  involved  do  not  understand  or 
know  the  basic  rudiments  of  business 
management. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  have 
been  "cost  growths"  on  many  weapon 
systems.  I  do  not  criticize  sinyone  for 
pointing  this  matter  out.  However.  I  do 
think  that  in  good  conscience  and  as  a 
matter  of  fairness  and  equity  to  all  con- 
cerned that  we  should  examine  in  detail 
the  reasons  for  the  cost  growth  In  our 
weapon  systems.  Most  people  automati- 
cally term  this  a  "cost  overrim"  and  Im- 
ply inherent  inefficiency  or  waste  was 
the  primary  resison  therefor.  Do  most 
weapon  systems  cost  more  today  than 
several  years  ago?  The  answer  is  an 
emphatic  "Yes."  Do  the  weapon  sys- 
tems we  are  currently  producing  cost 
more  than  we  originally  estimated  they 
would  several  years  ago?  The  smswer 
for  the  most  part  is  a  deflnlte  and  re- 
sounding "Yes."  Does  that  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  c^,>^iwa^  automatically 
infer  or  conelwW^that  those  people  in- 
volved were  wasteful  or  grossly  ineffi- 
cient? The  answer  Is  an  equally  emphatic 
"No." 

Anyone  familiar  in  the  slightest  with 
the  rapid  inflation  that  we  have  realized 
in  the  past  few  years  recognizes  what 
has  happened  and  what  the  primary 
explanation  is.  Every  American  who  pays 
more  for  his  bread,  his  meat,  his  clothes, 
his  car,  and  every  item  he  purchases  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  drastic  in- 
creases in  prices  for  these  commodities 
in  the  past  few  years.  Yet,  there  are  those 
people  who  think  that  the  cost  of  ex- 
pensive military  weapon  systems  by  some 
form  of  magic  represents  an  exception 
to  the  rule  of  inflation.  They  constantly 
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deplore  cost  growths  as  if  inflation  was 
not  the  single  most  important  aspect  in 
the  increase  in  program  costs.  Inflation 
Is  the  single  most  influential  factor  in 
the  added  cost  of  our  weapon  systems.  I 
can  state  this  with  some  authority  partic- 
ularly as  to  those  weapon  systems  that 
the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee  has 
examined  in  detail. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  example.  The  cost 
of  bread  rises  20  percent  from  25  to  30 
cents  a  loaf  in  recent  times.  The  rent  on 
an  apartment  goes  up  20  percent  from 
$150  to  $180  per  month.  People  do  not 
like  it,  but  they  accept  it  as  an  imfor- 
tunate  and  inescapable  cost  of  living. 
The  tUustration  when  it  pertains  to 
weapon  systems  is  Identical,  but  it  be- 
comes all  the  more  dramatic  because  the 
amoimt  of  dollars  involved  are  signif- 
icantly greater.  A  weapon  system  which 
was  thought  to  cost  $1  billion  a  few 
years  ago  now  rises  to  $1.2  billion,  name- 
ly 20  percent.  Yet  in  this  Instance  some 
people  act  as  if  they  are  completely  taken 
by  surprise.  Such  should  obviously  not 
be  the  case. 

Granted,  no  one  is  happy,  including 
myself  most  of  all,  over  the  rapid  rise  in 
inflation,  but  it  is  no  secret,  and  it  is  not 
black  magic.  Most  importantly  it  Is  not 
a  case  of  gross  waste  or  ineCBciency  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  brought  it 
about.  It  is  a  simple  fact  of  life  of  buy- 
ing a  defense  commodity  In  the  Ameri- 
can marketplace.  It  is  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  and  more  importantly  it  is  the 
cost  of  protecting  our  national  security. 

Inflation,  while  the  single  most  im- 
portant contributory  reason  toward  cost 
growths,  is  not  the  only  reason 

A  second  important  reason  is  that  the 
defense  industry  as  a  whole  has  found 
its  emplosment  rolls  reduced  dramati- 
cally in  recent  years,  and  the  number  of 
weapon  systems  being  purchased  by  the 
Defense  Department  have  also  been 
dramtically  reduced.  What  effect  does 
this  have  on  the  remaining  weapon  sys- 
tems which  are  being  procured?  Their 
costs  rise  significantly  by  virtue  of  a 
term  well  understood  by  all  accountants 
known  as  "overhead."  That  means  that 
the  cost  of  the  few  remaining  defense 
products  being  produced  by  a  given  com- 
pany rises  in  cost  because  the  overhead 
cannot  be  distributed  among  several 
other  defense  or  commercial  products 
that  were  previously  produced. 

I  am  not  naive  enough.  Mr.  President, 
to  say  that  these  are  the  only  two  rea- 
sons for  cost  growths,  but  I  do  know 
from  personal  experience  on  the  sub- 
committee that  these  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  cost  growths. 

A  third  important  reason  is  the  fact 
that  the  critics  of  the  military  use  what 
are  termed  "original  cost  estimates" 
which  were  prepared  by  the  military 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  weapon 
system  when  generally  only  limited  data 
and  paper  studies  were  available.  Quite 
obviously  even  the  most  dedicated  Gov- 
ernment employee  who  attempts  to  state 
with  any  preclseness  what  a  total  wea- 
pon system  will  cost  the  Goverimient 
and  the  taxpayer  is  of  extremely  limited 
value.  It  should  be  used  only  as  a  guide. 
After  all,  he  is  projecting  several  years 
In  the  future.  He  Is  normally  projecting 


production  cost  figures  in  most  cases 
even  before  research  and  development 
has  commenced.  Yet,  critics  of  the  mili- 
tary accept  without  question  the  validity 
of  these  original  cost  estimates  merely 
because  it  serves  their  purpose  to  demon- 
strate a  significant  rise  in  the  cost  of 
any  given  weapon  system.  Military  wit- 
nesses are  required  to  provide  original 
estimates  because  they  are  the  only  frag- 
mentary data  available  at  the  time  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  a 
weapon  system  should  or  should  not  be 
undertaken. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  reasons 
which  although  germane  are  not  of  equal 
significance  costwise.  Design  changes 
and  technical  problems  during  the  course 
of  research  and  development  or  produc- 
tion also  in  some  cases  play  a  significant 
role  toward  Increasing  costs.  Another 
salient  reason  is  the  changes  in  the  quan- 
tity of  aircraft  or  missiles  to  be  pur- 
chased. This  is  a  very  Important  point, 
frequently  misunderstood  and  I  will 
comment  in  some  detail  cm  it  with  re- 
spect to  the  F-14  program  where  it  Is 
particularly  germane. 

The  thrust  of  my  concern,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  when  people  criticize  the 
military  for  cost  overruns  that  they  take 
the  time  and  effort  to  sit  down  and  an- 
alyze the  contributing  reasons  causing 
the  cost  growth.  For  the  most  part  they 
will  find  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned 
as  being  the  cause  for  the  increase  in 
costs. 

C.    DESIKE   FOR    "SIMPLE"    WEAPONS   SYSTEMS 

Another  matter  that  concerns  me,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  desire  by  many  people 
for  simpUcity  in  our  weapon  systems. 
They  conclude  that  any  weapon  system 
that  is  "complex"  is  automatically  bad. 
In  theory  I  fully  support  the  premise  that 
weapon  systems  most  definitely  should 
be  as  simple  and  uncomplicated  as  pos- 
sible. However,  imfortunately  in  this  day 
and  age  whm  technology  has  made  such 
rapid  strides,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
purchase  a  simple  weapon  system.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  driving  re- 
quirement is  that  we  have  available  for 
our  soldiers  the  best  capability  to  defeat 
any  potential  enemy,  and  achieving  that 
best  capability  in  most  cases  Involves 
fairly  complex  equipment.  The  reason  is 
simple.  The  complex  equipment  based  on 
modem  technology  affords  us  a  much 
higher  and  effective  kill  potential  against 
a  potentiEd  enemy.  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  cannot  resort  to  simple  weapcm  sys- 
tems merely  because  they  are  simple, 
which  in  the  final  analysis  will  be  in- 
ferior to  the  weapon  systems  of  a  po- 
tential enemy.  I  will  say  that  where 
simplicity  can  be  achieved  without  com- 
promising our  capability  and  effective- 
ness on  the  battlefield  that  I  would  most 
certainly  support  that  "simple"  weapon 
system. 

If  we  had  insisted  on  "simplicity"  and 
lack  of  complexity  In  the  last  few  years 
we  would  never  have  developed  or  de- 
ployed the  Mlnuteman,  Polaris,  Poseidon 
missile  systems  which  today  represent 
the  "backbone"  of  our  nuclear  deter- 
rence. 

D.    OVEIAI.I.    DSTENBE    EMPLOTMXNT 

There  is  another  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  me,  Mr.  President.  This  Involves 


the  overall  employment  situation  in  the 
country.  One  of  the  largest  segments  of 
U.S.  Industry  is  and  has  been  the  aero- 
space industry.  It  has  taken  probably  the 
largest  reduction  In  emplosrment  in  re- 
cent years  of  any  given  industry.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  fine  solid  American 
citizens  are  unemployed  because  of  the 
cancellation  of  numerous  military  de- 
fense programs  and  projects.  Quite  ob- 
viously if  these  people  were  still  gainfully 
employed  by  their  respective  defense 
companies,  they  would  be  substantial 
taxpayers  and  contributing  toward 
maintaining  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
economy.  Yet,  today,  tens  of  thousands 
of  these  former  taxpayers  are  on  wel- 
fare, and  in  many  cases  their  benefits 
are  about  to  run  out.  Instead  of  con- 
tributing toward  a  healthy  and  prosper- 
ous economy,  they  are  involuntarily 
forced  to  be  recipients  of  government  aid 
and  tax  support  from  other  taxpayers 
who  are  still  gainfully  employed.  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am  not  spon- 
soring the  aerospace  industry  as  a  form 
of  WPA  to  prime  the  economy,  but  I  do 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  when  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fine  Americans 
are  gainfully  employed  in  the  aerospace 
industry,  it  has  always  had  a  resounding 
and  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. I  also  feel  that  it  is  somewhat  ironic 
that  while  we  terminate  and  cancel  cer- 
tain weapon  programs  which  put  these 
fine  people  out  of  work  that  we  then  turn 
around  and  seek  a  solution  that  costs 
several  billion  dollars  to  put  them  to 
work  in  some  other  form  of  employ- 
ment. Unfortimately,  we  do  not  know 
how  to  rapidly  transplant  engineers, 
skilled  machinists,  and  other  individuals 
in  the  aerospace  industry  into  other 
forms  of  gainful  employment.  We  find 
it  diflQcult  indeed  to  come  up  with  ra- 
tional and  logical  programs  for  which 
these  people  can  be  gainfully  employed. 
Yet,  if  they  are  not  gainfully  employed, 
our  economy  as  a  whole  suffers  very  ma- 
terially. 

E.   THE   THREAT 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  threat.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  many  American  peo- 
ple do  not  like  to  hear  of  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
area  of  improving  its  military  establish- 
ment. It  constitutes  "bad  news."  They 
would  prefer  that  military  threats  dis- 
appear altogether.  While  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  that  this  would  be  a  fine  state 
of  affairs,  It  has  not  and  will  not  most 
likely  occur.  The  American  people  have 
never  shirked  from  their  responsibilities 
when  they  were  made  aware  of  potential 
hazards  tmd  dangers  from  foreign 
sources.  I  want  to  make  sure  today  that 
they  recognize  the  possible  peril  that  this 
NatlcHi  may  encoimter  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. By  that  I  mean  by  the  mid-1970'8 
or  possibly  earlier.  I  do  not  want  any 
citizen  to  ask  me  the  question,  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  what  was  going  on  In 
1971  with  respect  to  our  potential 
enemies?"  Respected  members  of  this 
body  must  recognize  and  appreciate  that 
it  is  the  decisions  that  are  made  today 
which  will  determine  precisely  what  the 
state  of  our  military  preparedness  will 
be  In  the  mid-1970's.  It  takes  time  and 
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money  to  purchase  military  b&rdware 
and  to  achieve  a  competitive  military 
force  structure.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  overcome  the  critical  element  of  time 
with  money.  This  Nation  has  always  re- 
lied on  a  strong  national  military  estab- 
lishment to  protect  our  safety  and  wel- 
fare. We  must  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
potential  aggressors  exist  In  the  world. 
Anyone  who  takes  the  time  and  energy 
to  study  the  tremendous  strides  and  ac- 
compUshments  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  im- 
proving its  military  arsenal  will  quickly 
realize  this.  I  do  not  intend  to  belabor  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Soviets  with 
1,500  ICBM's  to  our  1,034;  a  more  than 
2  to  1  advantage  in  submarines;  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  tactical  fighter  every 
2  years;  and  the  constant  updating  and 
modernizing  of  its  ground  forces  leads 
to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  if  this 
pace  continues,  which  our  experts  be- 
lieve it  will,  that  the  Soviets  will  achieve 
a  dramatic  military  capability  signif- 
icantly greater  than  ours.  There  will  be 
no  question  as  to  who  will  have  the  sec- 
ond best  military  capablUty. 

History  has  shown  that  nations  do  not 
build  enormous  military  forces  merely  to 
have  them  lie  fallow.  They  are  either 
used  directly  for  war  or  to  Intimidate 
weaker  nations  to  capitulate  without  the 
necessity  for  war.  It  is,  of  course,  far 
easier  to  "stick  our  head  in  the  sand'' 
and  say  that  the  "bogeyman"  will  not 
come.  I  want  to  state,  Mr.  President, 
while  I  earnestly  hope  this  is  never  the 
case,  I  for  one  am  not  willing  to  risk  our 
future  national  security  on  such  an  in- 
valid or  insecure  premise. 

I,  like  everyone,  earnestly  hope  the 
SALT  talks  and  all  other  efforts  toward 
reaching  a  meaningful  peace  with  the 
Soviets  and  other  nations  with  interests 
inimical  to  ours  will  bring  a  lasting  and 
future  peace.  But  history  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  the  safest  and  most 
secure  nations  are  those  that  are  the 
strongest.  It  is  the  weak  in  nations,  as  it 
is  individuals,  that  invite  and  suffer  the 
acts  of  aggressors  throughout  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  shaU  have  more  to 
say  in  the  days  sihead  on  these  matters 
particularly  as  they  concern  the  indi- 
vidual tactical  weapon  systems  reviewed 
by  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee. 

lEQUtST  TO  ENTER  MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER  VOTE 
ON    AMENDMENT    423 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
preliminary  to  making  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

On  yesterday,  at  the  time  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
nilng  (Mr.  McGee)  was  voted  on,  I  was 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships  downtown.  They 
called  me  and  I  got  here  about  1  minute 
after  that  vote  was  announced.  Of  course, 
I  realize  that  it  is  my  responsibility  that 
I  missed  the  vote,  but  a  motion  was  made 
to  reconsider  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  and  then  he  with- 
drew that  motion  to  reconsider. 

I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  enter  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  McGee 
amendment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  I  would  have  to  object  be- 
cause— I  withdraw  my  objection  if  no 
vote  Is  taken  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  desire  to 
ask  for  a  vote  today,  but  under  the  rule, 
a  motion  should  be  made  within  the  2 
following  days.  Because  of  that  odd  and 
imusual  situation  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  I  merely  point  to  the  record 
where  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  asked 
to  reconsider  the  vote  and  then,  when 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, in  response  thereto,  asked  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  withdrawn.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  what  the 
record  shows.  All  I  am  asking  is  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  the  motion.  I  shall 
certainly  not  ask  for  it  to  be  voted  on 
until  the  leadership  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  are  agreeable  to  that.  I 
would  not  want  to  do  it  today  but  I  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
about  that  amendment. 

The  CcMnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  Jurisdiction  over  legislation  dealing 
with  the  United  Nations.  While  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  broad  ju- 
risdiction I  do  not  really  believe  it  should 
usurp  the  Jurisdiction  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  United  Nations  and  so,  in 
this  indirect  way,  undercut  the  prestige 
and  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations. 
If  that  is  going  to  be  done,  it  should  be 
done  in  a  regular  order. 

My  imderstandlng  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  approve  of  this  ap- 
proach, but  because  it  was  disguised  as 
though  it  were  related  to  procurement,  it 
was  accepted  here.  I  really  believe  that 
many  in  the  Senate  did  not  understand 
the  situation  because  there  is  a  large 
surplus  of  chrome  in  the  stockpile.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  proceeding  now 
to  dispose  of,  I  think  it  is  1  million  tons 
of  chrome  as  siirplus,  so  that  there  is 
no  issue  whatever  with  regard  to  the 
availability  of  chrome. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield,  that  is 
not  quite  correct  to  say  that  we  are  dis- 
posing of  some  of  it.  because  the  sub- 
committee on  the  stockpile  turned  down 
the  request  for  the  disposal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  debate  shows 
that,  but  the  administration,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  had  recommended  disposal  of 
the  excess. 

With  that  understanding.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  vote  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  wishes,  I  will  be  glad 
to  give  some  backgroimd  on  this  matter. 

The  amendment  which  is  in  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bUl  was  originally  In- 
troduced as  a  piece  of  legislation  by  me, 
by  the  Senator  frmn  Florida  (Mr.  Gttr- 
KEY),  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Gold  WATER) ,  and  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fanndj). 
That  was  on  March  29. 

Under  a  technicality,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
although  it  deals  entirely  with  a  defense 
material,  a  strategic  material. 


At  my  request,  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  a  hearing  or  instructed 
his  Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  this  matter.  A  2-day 
hearing  was  held. 

Inunediately  following  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  subcommittee  on  the  second 
day  of  the  hearing,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  told  the 
press  that  he  would  recommend  that  the 
legislation  be  disapproved. 

Subsequently,  I  took  the  entire  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  African  Af- 
fairs and  had  all  of  the  material  from 
the  hearings  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Many  times  subsequent  to  that,  I 
stated  clearly  on  the  fioor  that  this  mat- 
ter is  of  such  great  importance  in  my 
Judgment  that  I  was  going  to  do  what  I 
could  to  see  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
matter. 

How  any  Senator  votes,  of  course, 
would  be  determined  by  that  individual. 
However.  I  think  that  when  we  get  to  a 
situation  in  which  the  United  States  is 
dependent  upon  Communist  Russia  for 
a  vital  defense  material,  certainly  that 
matter  should  be  voted  on  either  up  or 
down  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  the  reason  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  added  that  measure 
to  the  military  procurement  bill,  because 
it  ties  in  directly  with  military  procure- 
ment. 

We  cannot  build  these  nuclear  sub- 
marines or  jet  aircraft  or  do  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  military  procure- 
ment without  chrome. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  will  yield  in 
a  moment. 

It  occurred  to  me,  and  it  was  the  view 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
it  is  In  essence  a  defense  matter  to  de- 
termine whether  the  United  States  shall 
be  dependent  on  Communist  Russia  for  a 
vital  strategic  defense  material. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  intending  to  discuss  that  particularly 
on  the  merits.  This  is  an  additional  mat- 
ter. I  have  the  alternative  of  offering  an- 
other amendment  with  a  mere  change  of 
words.  Since  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
offered  the  amendment,  and  it  has  been 
discussed  on  that  basis,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  much  more  regular  tmd  order- 
ly procedure  for  the  Senate  and  more 
easily  understood  if  I  followed  that  pro- 
cedure. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  a  procedural 
question.  If  anycine  objects,  I  have  the 
alternative  of  offering  sm  amendment 
which  is  almost  Identical  and  get  the 
same  results.  However,  it  would  be  easier 
imderstood  if  we  were  to  follow  the  sug- 
gestion I  am  making. 

That  is  all  I  was  doing.  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  the  Senate.  I  was  only  asking  to 
clarify  a  procedural  situaticm  by  asking 
that  the  vote  be  reconsidered.  I  think 
that  is  the  most  orderly  procedure  to 
follow. 

If  the  Senator  refuses  to  allow  that,  I 
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will  do  it  the  other  way.  However,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  sufficient  and  more  con- 
venient for  the  Senate  if  there  were  no 
objection  to  a  motion  to  reconsider,  to  be 
voted  upon  at  a  time  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  Senator  in  control  of  the  time  on  the 
opposite  side.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
vote  today. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
orderliness  and  proprietary  of  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  why  I  did  it. 
I  asked  the  Chair  and  the  Chair  had 
already  advised  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  only  one 
motion  to  reconsider  is  in  order.  That 
motion  was  entered  and  withdrawn  with- 
out objection. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Chair  rule  that  the  motion  had 
been  made  and  then  withdrawn  and  that 
that  counts? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  entering  a  motion  to  re- 
consider? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  to  set  the 
record  straight,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas said  that  he  was  not  debating  the 
matter  today,  that  it  was  merely  a  pro- 
cediu^l  question.  However,  in  his  com- 
ments he  mentioned  a  jurisdictional 
question  between  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. That  was  why  I  wanted  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

The  legislation  had  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as 
a  technicality  because  it  technically 
deals  with  the  United  States  Participa- 
tion Act.  But  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  deals  with  a  military  prob- 
lem. It  deals  with  a  strategic  material. 
It  deals  with  a  strategic  item  essential 
for  our  military  equipment. 

So,  It  is  clearly  logical  that  it  should 
be  put  on  a  bill  which  is  appropriating 
$21  billion  of  tax  fimds  for  the  purpose 
of  arming  UjS.  military  and  equipping 
the  U.S.  military  to  be  prepared  for  a 
potential  aggressor.  I  would  think  that 
the  Senator  would  agree  that  the  most 
logical  potential  aggressor  would  be  Com- 
munist Russia. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  stockpiling,  as  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Nevada  has  point- 
ed out.  If  we  deplete  the  stockpile,  we 
would  be  defeating  our  purpose.  We 
know  that  the  purpose  of  a  stockpHe  is 
to  have  available  for  this  coimtry  the 
strategic  material  necessary  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  If  we  take  the  material  out 
of  the  stockpile,  then  of  course  after  a 
while  that  stockpile  will  be  depleted. 

But  the  fact  is  that  60  percent  of  all 
the  chrome  which  is  Imported  into  the 
United  States  comes  from  Commimist 
Russia.  If  Congress  wants  that  to  con- 
tinue, Congress  has  the  right  to  so  vote. 


The  Senate  voted  yesterday  by  a  vote 
of  46  to  46  that  it  does  not  seem  logical 
to  have  our  Nation  dependent  upon  Com- 
munist Russia  for  a  vital  defense  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  President,  any  Senator  has  the 
right  to  present  any  amendment  he 
wants  at  any  time  or  to  bring  any  bill 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

I  see  no  purpose  to  be  served  in  talk- 
ing about  reconsideration  this  afternoon, 
when  at  the  most  51  Senators  are  pres- 
ent and  I  doubt  if  there  are  anywhere 
near  that  many.  I  think  I  would  have  to 
note  an  objection. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  I  am  not  going  to 
ask  for  reconsideration  today.  I  am  only 
asking  that  it  be  done  next  week  when 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  are  agreeable  to 
the  vote.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  object 
he  may  do  so  but  it  is  not  a  good  reason 
to  say  it  is  done  only  because  there  are 
51  Senators  here. 

I  am  only  asking  imanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  entered  and  that  is 
the  most  efficient  and  the  best  way  to 
bring  it  before  the  Senate.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  offer  the  same  amendment 
again  with  a  technical  change,  which  I 
will  do.  But  all  it  would  do  would  be 
to  cost  more  money  to  print  another 
amendment  and  inconvenience  the  staff, 
and  it  would  not  accomplish  an3rthlng.  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  vote  today,  but 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  a  few  Sen- 
ators here  has  nothing  to  do  vrtth  it.  I 
would  object  myself  to  voting  on  any- 
thing of  consequence  now.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  Senator  would  object,  but  that 
is  his  privilege. 

I  will  offer  a  similar  amendment  which 
will  have  to  be  voted  on  separately.  I 
think  it  will  be  confusing  and  difficult. 
I  am  trying  to  help  the  administration. 
The  administration  is  not  disposed  to 
sabotage  the  United  Nations  just  as  they 
are  about  to  meet.  I  am  trying  to  help 
the  administration.  They  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Whenever  I  can  I  like  to 
be  in  a  position  of  assisting  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  foreign  relations. 

I  renew  the  request.  I  did  not  want  the 
Senator  to  be  imder  any  misapprehen- 
sion that  I  was  going  to  ask  for  a  vote 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  is  not  asking  for  a  vote  today  I 
see  nothing  to  be  accomplished  by  enter- 
ing a  imanimous  consent  agreement.  The 
same  request  could  be  made  on  a  sub- 
sequent  day. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Is  it  on  that  ground 
the  Senator  objects? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  see  no 
purpose  that  could  be  gained.  The  Sen- 
ator can  always  make  the  request.  As  the 
Senator  pointed  out  and  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  any  Senator  can  present  an 
amendment  at  any  time  to  this  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  many  phases  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Since  we  had  the 
vote  and  the  debate  on  this  issue  I 
thought  it  would  save  time  and  make 
clear  for  the  Senate  in  the  future  on 
what  question  they  were  voitlng.  It  is  a 
normal  procedure.  I  am  sure  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  realized  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  said  "I  with- 
draw it,"  after  the  yeas  and  nays,  that 


precluded  It.  It  surprised  me  smd  it  sat^ 
prised  everyxBie  with  whom  I  have  (tli- 
cussed  the  matter  that  that  was  the  ef* 
feet  when  he  withdrew  it.  Any  Member 
could  have  objected.  It  happened  quickly 
and  no  one  that  I  know  of  recognised 
that  such  a  procedure  would  preclude  a 
motion  to  reconsider. 

I  gather  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
even  as  learned  as  he  is  in  the  rulet, 
thought  this  was  out  of  order.  I  did,  toa 
I  was  going  to  make  a  simple  motion  uq< 
til  I  was  advised  it  was  not  in  order.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  rules  could  be 
so  peculiar  as  to  say  that  offering  and 
withdrawing  a  motion  precluded  anotber 
motion.  That  was  the  peculiarity  of  the 
motion.  I  never  heard  before  that  offer- 
ing a  motion  and  withdrawing  it  has  the 
same  effect  as  tabling  it  without  a  vote 
It  is  a  very  efficient  way  to  proceed  in 
the  future.  Everyone  will  have  to  be  alert 
to  be  sure  such  motions  are  not  with- 
drawn. Otherwise  a  Senator  could  say,  "I 
move  to  reconsider,"  and  then  withdraw 
it  and  there  is  no  opportunity  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  K  tbe 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Chair  wishes  to 
advise  that  the  Senator  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  on  his  own,  but  on  leave  of  the 
Senate^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  no  Member  ot 
this  body  realized  that  happened.  I  doubt 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  realized  he 
had  thereby  precluded  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider when  he  withdrew  it.  I  think  this  is 
a  peculiar,  archaic  riile. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  able  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  rules 
are  in  the  rule  book,  and  there  are  only 
44  standing  rules.  Every  Senator  should 
know  about  that  particular  rule.  There  Is 
a  rule  dealing  only  with  reconsidera- 
tion—rule xin. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  the  only  Member  fami- 
liar with  all  the  rules,  and  he  knowi 
them  very  well.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  Inherited  that  mantle  of 
knowledge  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator pays  me  a  great  compliment  and  it 
is  not  deserved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  deserved.  This 
is  a  very  peculiar  rule.  If  a  Senator  wants 
to  object,  he  can;  I  would  only  say  I 
think  it  is  only  an  inconvenience  for  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  enter  a  motion  to  re- 
consider? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  pending  is  whether  there 
is  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas'  entering  a  motion  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

PHOENIX 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmtbx)  In 
his  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
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on  September  14,  1971,  against  the  F-14 
fighter  program,  also  chose  that  occasion 
to  make  a  series  of  statements  criticizing 
the  Phoenix  missile  which  will  be  carried 
by  that  airplane.  Some  of  the  wire  serv- 
ices and  press  reported  the  charges,  on- 
phaslzlng  the  alleged  problems  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Ftaoeniz  missile  In  par- 
ticular, and  these  charges  reached  the 
reading  public  In  the  next  day's  news- 
papers. 

The  speech  itself  contained  a  great 
number  of  incorrect  facts  smd  statements 
about  the  Phoenix  missile  system  and 
about  its  use  as  an  air-to-air  weapon.  I 
believe  that  the  Recori)  should  be  cor- 
rected so  that  our  debate  and  decisions 
on  the  F-14  and  the  Pho«xix  will  take 
place  based  on  true  and  correct  informa- 
tion. For  that  reason,  I  will  point  out 
some  of  the  erroneous  statements  that 
were  made  and  will  place  in  the  Recoiid 
a  side-by-slde  refutation  of  its  claims. 

The  speech  claimed  that — 

Tests  conducted  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Oot- 
poratlon,  manufacturer  of  the  Phoenix  sys- 
tem, confirm  that  It  has  no  oapabUlty  against 
nuineuvering  targets  except  over  the  shorter 
stretches  of  its  range.  Beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  tests  showed,  the  Phoenix  rocket  motor 
burns  out  and  it  cannot  get  the  maneuver 
energy  needed  to  keep  up  with  a  target  which 
can  quickly  change  directions. 

Now  that  is  erroneous  from  several 
standpoints.  In  the  first  place,  what  was 
done  to  evaluate  Phoenix  capability 
against  sharply  maneuvering  fighters  was 
a  thorough  analysis  and  simulation  by  the 
Navy's  Air  Development  Center  at  Johns- 
vllle.  Pa.  These  evaluations,  done  in 
March,  1971,  compared  the  Phoenix  with 
the  advanced  version  of  the  Sparrow  mis- 
sile. Their  findings  were  that  the  Phoenix 
could  defeat  even  the  most  highly  maneu- 
verable  fighter  at  long  ranges,  and  that 
the  Sparrow  was  better  for  short  range 
aerial  combat.  They  also  reconfirmed 
that  after  the  missile's  rocket  motor  stops 
burning  and  the  missile  is  slowing  down, 
it  does  have  less  energy  left  for  per- 
forming violent  maneuvers  to  knock  down 
an  evaslvely-tumlng  fighter.  This  fact 
is  not  a  new  discovery,  of  course,  since  it 
Is  a  limitation  of  all  air-to-air  missiles. 
Like  a  spent  bullet,  a  missile,  too,  eventu- 
ally will  fall  out  of  the  sky.  But  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  Phoenix  did  show  that  it  has 
much  more  long  distance  capability  than 
even  the  advanced  version  of  the  Sparrow 
because  its  rocket  motor  bums  much 
longer,  in  fact,  twice  as  long. 

Second,  the  only  test  by  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Corp.  resulted  in  a  hit  on  a 
highly  maneuvering  fighter.  Therefore, 
the  true  facts  about  the  Phoenix  are  that 
it  can  intercept  and  kill  the  best  fighters 
the  enemy  has  and  can  do  so  at  much 
longer  ranges  than  any  other  missiles 
that  we  have  today  in  inventory  or  in 
development.  Phoenix  will  add  a  great 
Improvement  to  the  Navy's  long  range 
air  defense  capabllitlefl. 

The  speech  also  said: 

Second,  hardware  teorts  at  the  Naval  Wea- 
pons Center's  Corona  Laboratory  have  shown 
that  the  Phoenix  can  be  eSeetlvely  oountar- 
measured  by  simple  low  power  teobnlquea. 

The  tests,  although  not  specifically 
Identified  in  the  speech,  were  made  in 
1968  at  Corona.  They  actually  showed 
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that  the  Phoenix  is  unaffected  by  "sim- 
ple low  power  techniques"  of  counter- 
measures,  and  that  the  only  counter- 
measures  that  could  begin  to  affect  the 
Phoenix  were  devices  of  high  power  and 
great  complexity  that  were  of  the  late 
1970-60  time  frame  and  were  not  prac- 
tical for  a  real-world  tactical  enemy 
fighter  environment.  As  a  result  of  these 
tests  certain  modifications  were  made 
to  the  missile  to  meet  these  counter- 
measures. 

A  third  charge  was  that  a  study  had 
shown  that — 

The  Phoenix  wlU  have  severe  reliability 
problems  due  to  many  of  the  same  complexity 
of  design  features  which  have  made  the 
Sparrow  unable  to  withstand  rigorous  com- 
bat handling  procedures. 

This  charge  also  was  undocumented, 
and  neither  the  Navy  nor  the  Hughes  Air- 
craft Corporation  has  been  able  to  find 
any  study  reporting  severe  reliability 
problems.  Both  report  that  the  Phoenix 
will  meet  or  exceed  its  reliability  speci- 
fications. 

The  latter  part  of  the  statement  about 
the  cause  of  Sparrow  reliability  prob- 
lems was  in  error.  Severe  problems  were 
discovered  when  the  Sparrow  missiles 
were  used  in  combat  conditions  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  the  cause  of  these  prob- 
lems was  old  design  technology — ^the  old 
Sparrow  missiles  were  built  with  vacuum 
tubes,  and  carrying  those  missiles  on  air- 
planes in  combat  caused  severe  wear  and 
tear,  even  when  the  missiles  were  not 
fired,  because  these  vacuum  tubes  were 
turned  on  smd  running  on  every  flight  in 
the  combat  zone.  The  solution  to  this  psu*- 
ticular  problem  was  obvious.  The  ad- 
vanced Sparrow  missile  has  been  de- 
signed with  solid  state  transistors,  which 
removes  the  reliability  problems  caused 
by  vacuiun  tubes  and  also  gives  the  Spar- 
row a  quickstart  capability  much  like  a 
transistorized  radio.  The  Phoenix  also  is 
completely  transistorized,  too,  and  it  will 
not  have  the  problems  that  plagued  the 
old  Sparrow  missiles. 

A  fourth  claimed  weakness  of  the 
Phoenix  as  a  system  was  that  it  could 
not  be  fired  at  long  range  against  targets 
not  identified  visually.  This  Is  a  general 
problem  for  all  air-to-air  combat  with 
long  range  missiles  and  not  a  deficiency 
peculiar  to  the  Phoenix.  The  solution  to 
the  IFF — for  identification,  friend  or 
foe — problem  Is  in  precise  command  and 
control  and  in  secure  communications 
systems.  There  are  methods  for  IFF  iden- 
tification In  existence  today,  and  they  are 
being  Improved  upon  all  the  time.  It  is 
just  not  correct  to  state,  "there  is  no 
demonstrated  solution  yet  in  sight";  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  an 
absolutely  foolproof  system  has  not  been 
devised  to  date. 

Nevertheless,  there  would  be  no  mis- 
taking the  intentions  of  a  wave  of  un- 
identified aircraft  heading  toward  a  car- 
rier task  force  at  high  supersonic  speed. 
Such  a  sighting  would  not  be  confused 
with  a  stray  c<»nmercial  airliner  that 
had  wandered  off  course,  as  was  implied 
in  the  speech. 

Another  error  was  made  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  Phoenix  missile  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  $400,000  per  shot.  It  is 
true  that  total  procurement  costs  for  the 


Phoenix  system  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $400,000  if  based  on  a  production  run 
of  2,000  missiles,  the  average  quantity 
assimied  in  the  speech.  But  when  we  talk 
about  procurement  oosts,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  pretty  careful  accounting  of 
just  what  is  included.  The  $400,000  would 
encompass  all  of  the  costs  to  the  Navy, 
not  only  of  buying  missiles  themselves, 
but  also  of  buying  all  of  their  support 
equipment  and  of  outfitting  carriers  and 
shore  stations  to  store,  test,  and  repair  the 
missiles.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 
when  the  pilot  pulls  the  trigger  to  fire 
the  Phoenix  missile,  the  only  part  of  the 
total  procurement  pactaige  that  is 
launched  Into  the  air  is  the  actual  fly- 
away missile  itself;  and  if  we  want  to 
calculate  the  cost  of  a  missile  shot,  then 
we  should  look  at  the  cost  of  the  missile 
itself.  Phoenix  missile  flyaway  cost,  even 
in  this  first  year  of  production  when  the 
manufacturer  is  at  the  top  of  his  learn- 
ing curve,  is  about  $320,000.  Tills  will  go 
down  as  the  production  rate  builds  up. 
The  average  missile  flyaway  cost  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $270,000,  and  this 
price  Includes  a  gaierous  estimate  for  In- 
flation. The  estimated  cost  of  $400,000 
per  shot  assumed  that  all  of  the  test 
equipment  and  other  support  items  were 
lost  at  the  same  time,  and  that,  of  course, 
does  not  happen.  Once  that  equipment 
is  bought  and  in  place  in  the  Navy, 
additi(»ial  missiles  can  be  purchased  to 
replace  ones  used  up  for  Just  the  flyaway 
price  of  the  missile. 

The  speech  also  was  wrong  when  it 
stated  that  the  search  radar  on  the  F-14 
operates  only  in  a  narrow  cone  in  front 
of  the  airplane.  The  correct  fact  is  that 
the  Phoenix  missile  system  radar  has  a 
130*  wide  search  path  in  front  of  the 
airplane,  which  Is  over  one-third  of  a 
complete  circle.  Another  point  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  the  airplane  wUl  be  mak- 
ing turns  when  it  is  on  a  loiter  patrol 
station  looking  for  possible  attackers,  and 
it  can  sweep  its  radar  through  a  com- 
plete circle  in  a  constant  search  for  sur- 
prise intruders.  The  long  range  of  the 
radtu-  will  give  ample  warning  time  of 
even  very  high  speed  attackers  approach- 
ing the  fleet  from  smy  direction. 

The  charge  was  made  that  the  Phoenix 
oould  not  intercept  cruise  missiles  as  it 
was  doubted  "whether  the  Phoenix  would 
have  the  maneuverability  to  correct 
for  errors  in  its  estimates  of  their 
direction  and  velocity."  This  statement 
exhibits  a  fundamental  ignorance  of  mis- 
sile guidance  systems.  The  easiest  target 
for  an  air-to-air  missile  to  intercept  Is 
a  cruise  missile  which  is  proceeding  on 
a  straight  course  at  steady  speed  toward 
a  target.  Compared  with  trytog  to  knock 
down  a  maneuvering  enemy  fighter,  a 
cnilse  missile  is  duck  soup,  the  easiest 
possible  task,  and  besides  It  Is  a  missile 
guidance  problem  and  not  a  missile  ma- 
neuverability probleai.  Tb»  correct  facts 
are  that  the  Phoenix  AWO-9  computer 
can  simultaneously  direct  the  intercept 
of  six  different  mlssUes  at  six  separate 
targets,  and  at  the  same  time  it  can  be 
following  other  targets  that  are  within 
radar  range,  llie  Phoenix  absolutely 
will  not  have  any  problem  with  inter- 
cepting cruise  missiles  or  enemy  bombers 
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as  was  charged  at  another  point  in  the 
speech. 

Another  assertion  made  waa  that  a 
total  missUe  procurement  on  the  order 
of  2,000  missiles  was  unrealistic  and  an 
Inadequate  buy  for  combat  purposes.  It 
was  contended  that — 

These  3,000  mlasUea  woiUd  be  wholly  ex- 
pended If  13  planes  s  day  flew  fully  loaded  In 
a  30-day  conflict  with  the  Soviets — even  U 
all  the  missiles  somehow  cotild  be  rushed  to 
the  scene. 

We  could  take  another  approach  to 
the  usefulness  of  those  2,000  missiles; 
namely,  where  are  the  Soviets  going  to 
get  2,000  military  targets  from  in  a  30- 
day  war?  The  point  to  be  made  is  that 
when  force  planners  formulate  an  inven- 
tory plan,  they  consider  the  number  of 
potential  targets  that  are  likely,  the 
number  of  sorties  our  forces  could  gen- 
erate utilizing  the  missile,  and  also  our 
own  complementary  inventory  assets 
that  will  be  used  against  the  enemy  tar- 
gets. In  planning  for  Phoenix  procure- 
ment for  war  reserve  purposes,  the  plan- 
ners would  also  consider  that  we  have 
Sparrow  and  Sidewinder  alr-to-sdr  mls- 
sUe  inventories  and  also  our  own  ship- 
launched  SAM'S  and  ship-based  guns 
for  air  defense.  These  other  defensive 
weapons  complement  the  Phoenix,  and 
this  overall  defensive  system  Is  taken 
into  account  when  allocating  the  portion 
of  it  that  will  be  handled  by  Phoenix. 
In  summary,  a  Phoenix  missile  Inven- 
tory on  the  order  of  2,000  or  so  missiles 
Is  not  at  all  an  imreasonable  quantity. 

There  were  other  errors  of  fact  about 


the  Phoenix  made  In  the  speech,  but 
instead  of  making  a  point-by-point  re- 
buttal now,  let  us  see  what  a  positive 
lo<*  at  the  Phoenix  will  reveal.  In  the 
first  place,  an  overall  look  at  the  air-to- 
air  missile  family  Is  in  order.  Our  pres- 
ent missiles  are  the  Sidewinder,  which 
weighs  about  250  pounds;  the  Sparrow, 
about  500  poimds;  and  the  Phoenix  of 
about  1,000  poimds.  These  form  an  or- 
derly progression  in  terms  of  size,  efTec- 
tlve  range,  warhead  lethality,  and  guid- 
ance capabilities.  Also,  as  they  get  big- 
ger— and  better — they  cost  more. 

The  Soviets,  too,  have  built  their  mis- 
siles to  match  ours.  Their  Atoll  is  similar 
to  oiu:  Sidewinder;  their  Anab  is  similar 
to  our  Sparrow;  and  their  Ash  is  of  the 
same  general  size  as  our  Phoenix.  F^ir- 
ther.  the  Poxbat  airplane  is  reported  to 
have  a  new  missile  in  the  same  class  as 
the  Phoenix.  The  important  point  to  re- 
member is  that  our  Sparrow  outranges 
our  Sidewinder  and  their  Atoll;  likewise 
our  Phoenix  outranges  our  Sparrow  and 
their  Anab,  and  also  their  Ash.  The  new 
missile  apparently  approaches  the  Phoe- 
nix in  capability. 

This  raises  a  fundamental  question 
about  air  combat:  Are  we  willing  to  face 
a  potential  enemy  while  outflown  by  his 
aircraft  and  outranged  by  his  missiles? 
I  believe  it  would  be  foolhardy  for  us  to 
do  that. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Foxbat  can 
fly  at  mach  3,  or  three  times  the  speed 
of  soimd,  and  at  altitudes  of  over  70,000 
feet.  Our  tactical  airplanes,  including 
the  F-14,   were  not  designed   for   and 


cannot  match  this  performance.  The 
only  counter  that  we  will  have  that  can 
intercept  this  threat,  carrying  its  own 
long-range  missile,  is  the  Phoenix  when 
fired  from  a  supersonic  aircraft  at  rea- 
sonably high  altitude— say  35,000  feet 
Also,  note  that  the  only  aircraft  that  we 
have  that  can  meet  these  launch  condi- 
tions with  Phoenix  is  the  P-14. 

These  are  very  compelling  reascos  for 
having  the  Phoenix  missile  capability. 
I  believe  that  the  debate  on  the  P-U 
and  Phoenix  should  center  about  the 
real  choices  that  we  are  rwRiring — js  the 
added  capability  needed,  and  is  it  worth 
Its  cost — and  not  about  a  series  of  im- 
documented  and  incorrect  charges.  It  is 
a  worthy  subject  for  debate,  but  in  my 
own  mind  the  answer  is  obvious.  I  do 
not  think  we  ctin  afford  to  be  second 
best  in  alr-to-£dr  missilery.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  let  ourselves  be  outranged  by 
our  potential  adversaries.  The  stakes  are 
too  high.  They  are  the  survival  of  the 
fleet  against  the  mayiTniini  potential  of 
the  threat. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  support  the 
Phoenix  and  the  F-14  programs  in  this 
Defense  bill.  I  urge  other  Senators  to 
consider  these  facts  as  they  reach  their 
own  decisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  side-by-side 
comparison  of  the  principal  charges 
made  in  the  speech  of  September  14  and 
the  rebuttal  as  prepared  by  the  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compari- 
son was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRs,  as  follows: 
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ISSTE 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  Issues  to  be  resolved  In  deciding 
whether  to  buy  the  P-14,  but  they  reduce  themselves  essentially 
to  two. 

Plrst,  how  reasonable  la  it  to  build  an  airplane,  equip  It  with 
a  terribly  complicated  and  expensive  alr-to-alr  missile,  and  then 
stick  It  on  an  attack  carrier  to  protect  that  carrier  and  Its  task 
force  from  the  spectrum  of  threats  which  the  Soviets  can  throw 
against  them? 

Second,  how  reasonable  Is  It  to  rely  on  that  airplane,  with  all 
the  performance  compromises  caused  by  carriage  of  that  mlssUe, 
as  our  next  generation  Navy  Plghter? 

These  are  the  questions  I  want  to  answer.  I  will  talk  today 
about  the  Phoenix  missile  and  the  fleet  air  defense  mission  of  the 
F-14.  I  will  then  address  myself  In  a  few  days  to  the  dogflghtlng 
capabUltles  of  the  F-14  and  several  of  Its  competitors. 

These  are  the  points  I  hope  to  make  today: 

Plrst,  the  vulnerabUlty  of  the  attack  carrier  has  reached  the 
point  where  It  Is  as  obsolete  today  for  a  war  at  sea  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  battleship  proved  to  be  for  World  War  n.  The 
carrier  could  not  stand  up  to  a  concentrated  Soviet  attack  against 
It.  And  even  If  it  could.  It  could  not  be  resupplled  to  carry  out  Its 
offensive  operations. 
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One  of  the  most  overstated  claims  by  opponents  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  Is  Its  supposed  vulnerability.  Yet  this  vulnerability  is  seldom 
defined  or  treated  in  either  application:  how  open  Is  the  carrier 
to  successful  attack  and  crippling  damage  if  an  attack  is  success- 
ful. Nothing  more  than  subjective  opinion  supports  the  notion 
that  the  carrier  could  not  stand  up  to  a  concentrated  Soviet 
attack.  In  reality,  factual  data  of  the  past  thirty  years  fully  Justifies 
the  Navy's  confidence  that  modern  aircraft  carriers  are  the  most 
difficult  sbipts  afloat  to  attack  and  disable. 

For  example,  none  of  the  oldest  class  of  carriers  which  are  still 
In  the  fleet  today — the  Essex-class  carriers  which  were  in  World 
War  n — were  ever  sunk.  Many  of  them  took  up  to  five  and  six 
hits  by  the  first  "guided  missile"  in  history — the  Japanese  TTnmlkiT 
aircraft — each  carrying  payloads  equivalent  to  the  warheads  of 
current  Soviet  antlahip  missiles.  Many  of  them  took  several  torpedo 
hits  In  case  after  case  they  were  back  in  action  within  a  relatlTCly 
short  period  of  time — frequently  an  hour  later.  When  the  time  cams, 
they  went  Into  port  for  repairs.  Since  that  time,  the  modem  car- 
riere  of  postwar  construction  have  been  given  even  greater  protec- 
tion— heavier  armor,  more  compartmentatlon,  much  better  dam- 
age control  features — so  that,  although  carriers  may  take  some  hits, 
they  will  have  a  high  degree  of  survivability. 

Additionally,  an  often  forgotten  fact  is  that  the  World  War  II 
carriers,  while  surviving  the  most  concentrated  attacks  In  history, 
decimated  the  attackers.  The  battleship  was  not  discarded  as  a 
weapon  system  because  of  its  vulnerability  but  because  Its  guns 
were  outranged  by  the  carrier's  bombs.  Oarrier  aircraft  still  out- 
range any  Soviet  tactical  system — specifically  the  cruise  mlasU*. 


ISSUE 

Second,  there  Is  no  substantial  evidence  that  the  more  than 
ten  years  old  yet  still  untested  Phoenix  missile  system  could  give 
It  a  new  lease  on  life.  The  Phoenix  probably  could  not  handle 
the  Soviet  bomber  threat  against  which  it  was  designed,  let  alone 
those  facets  of  the  overall  Soviet  anti-carrier  capability  which 
have  been  expanding  in  recent  years. 


COMMENT 


Third,  only  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  power  to  neutralize  our  car- 
riers. China  does  not,  nor  do  the  lesser  powers  against  which  we 
might  be  Involved.  Therefore,  we  should  plan  now  on  a  force  level 
of  nine  attack  carriers  and  the  systems  needed  to  defend  them  in 
conflicts  where  Soviet  naval  forces  are  not  involved. 


The  AIM-54  Missile  is  this  Country's  most  advanced  air-to-air 
guided  missile.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  F-14/AWa-9  Weapon 
System  it  has  been  designea  to  cope  with  the  entire  air  threat 
spectrum  of  the  1970-1980  time  frame,  ranging  from  low  altitude 
(subsonic  and  supersonic)  to  high  altitude  Mach  3  wei^ons. 
These  threat  weapons  Include  high  performance  flghteralrcraft 
(Poxbat,  Flagon,  Fitter)  carrying  medium  and  long-range  alr-to- 
alr  missiles;  surface  launched  cruise  missiles  (Styx  and  Shad- 
dock); and  supersonic  bombers  carrying  long-range  air-to-surface 
missiles   (Kangaroo  and  Kitchen), 

The  AIM-54  can  be  launched  in  multiple  missile  attacks  as  re- 
quired against  hostile  forces  varying  In  size  from  Icu-ge  groups  to 
a  single  aircraft.  As  many  as  six  AIM-64  Phoenix  Missiles  cam 
simultaneously  be  guided  to  six  widely  separated  targets.  As  an 
integral  part  of  the  P-14  supersonic  fighter  aircraft,  the  AIM-54 
Phoenix  Missiles  will  provide  the  potential  for  more  kills  per 
sortie  than  any  existing  alr-to-alr  weapon. 

Although  Phoenix  has  not  yet  been  en^)loyed  operationally,  tests 
to  date  demonstrate  that  all  design  performance  requirements  are 
being  satisfied.  Thus  far,  42  missiles  have  been  fired  with  un- 
precedented success.  Many  of  these  launchtngs  were  impossible  to 
accomplish  with  any  other  known  missile;  for  example,  hits  were 
made  by : 
A  Phoenix  launched  at  a  target  78  nautical  miles  away 
Two  Phoenix  simultaneously  guided  at  two  targets  10  miles 
apart 

A  Phoenix  fired  In  launch-and-leave  mode.  Independent  of  lavmch 
aircraft  radar  Illumination 
Phoenix  against  a  low-altitude  simulated  hostile  cruise  missile 
Phoenix  against  a  high-altitude,  supersonic  slin\ilated  foxbat 
Phoenix  fired  against  a  highly  maneuvering  fighter 
A  live  warhead  test  against  a  fighter  target 

Several  look-down,  shoot-down  attacks  on  low-altitude  targets 
(In  clutter  background) 

One  missile  fired  against  two  closely  spaced  targets  (less  than 
1,000  feet  apart)  resolved  and  came  within  the  lethal  range  of  the 
Intended  target. 

Of  the  forty-two  missiles  launched,  twenty-seven  have  been  com- 
pletely successful;  four  were  considered  "no  tests,"  due  to  causes 
outside  the  missile.  This  71%  success  ratio  includes  initial  factory- 
produced  weapons  and  is  beyond  that  ever  achieved  by  any  other 
alr-to-alr  guided  missile  program.  This  progress  clearly  points  the 
way  toward  attainment  of  the  desired  reliability  and  g^uidance  ac- 
curacy requirement  for  Fleet  service.  The  basic  design  has  proven 
to  be  sound.  Changes  have  been  Incorporated  that  will  prevent  re- 
currence of  any  failures  which  have  been  experienced.  None  of  the 
design  modifications  have  Involved  the  design  concept;  all  changes 
have  merely  Involved  detailed  Implementation. 

This  statement  amounts  to  a  recommendation  that  the  United 
States  concede  to  the  Soviet  Union  control  of  the  seas  because  the 
Soviets  have  a  strong  Navy.  It  implies  that  we  should  maintain  naval 
forces  capable  of  combat  only  against  a  threat  weaker  than  Soviet 
naval  forces.  This  in  turn  implies  acceptance  of  defeat  or  with- 
drawal from  any  showdown  situation  involving  Soviet  naval  forces, 
with  no  alternatives  available.  Denial  of  use  of  the  seas  to  the  U.S. 
and  her  allies  would  spell  victory  for  the  Soviets,  who  recognize  our 
depyendence  on  the  use  of  the  seas.  President  Nixon  recognized  the 
difference  In  geographical  situations  in  July  1970  when  he  stated : 

"One  other  point  I  would  make  brlefiy  Is  this.  What  the  Soviet 
Union  needs  In  terms  of  military  preparedness  Is  different  from 
what  we  need.  They're  a  land  power,  primarily,  with  a  great  po- 
tential enemy  on  the  East.  We're  primarily,  of  course,  a  sea 
power   and   our   needs,   therefore   are   different." 

It  Is  in  the  context  of  VS.  need  to  use  the  seas  in  support  of 
its  vital  Interests,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  strong 
allied  naval  forces,  that  the  direction  of  the  recent  buildup  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  has  its  real  significance.  The  general  purpose  forces 
of  our  Navy  have  been  designed  to  control  the  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication and  to  project  the  power  with  which  to  defend  our 
vital  overseas  interests.  The  new  Soviet  Navy  with  its  main  power 
In  weapons  designed  for  Interdiction — submarines  and  antlahip 
missiles  launched  from  Long  Range  Aviation,  Naval. 

Aviation,  surface  and  submarine  platforms — have  been  designed 
to  counter  our  naval  forces  and  deny  us  the  use  of  the  seas  to 
support  our  allied  and  overseas  forces.  Once  isolated,  the  U.S. 
would  be  denied  a  forward  defense  posture  and  our  allies  would 
be  forced  to  seek  acconmiodatlons  with  the  Soviets  or  the  CPR. 
Sufficient  evidence  in  peacetime  of  Soviet  capability  to  do  this 
woiild  be  enough  to  start  the  erosion  of  our  alliances  and  lay  the 
basis  for  accommodations  by  our  allies  with  the  USSR. 

Considering  the  possibility  of  such  a  consequence.  It  is  Illogical 
that  a  serious  proposal  could  be  made  to  reduce  the  carrier  force 
level  below  the  minimum  required  to  meet  the  primary  threat  at 
sea.  Unless  one  chooses  unequivocally  to  dismiss  the  Soviet  naval 
threat  to  our  national  Interests,  the  only  logical  proposal  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  our  carrier  force.  The  carrier  force  of  the 
United  States  Navy  constitutes  our  margin  of  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  navy.  The  aircraft  carrier  provides  the  essential  umbrella  of 
airpower  at  sea,  without  which  other  naval  forces  could  not  safely 
operate.  Without  the  carrier  force  we  would  lack  any  capability  to 
control  and  use  the  aeaa. 
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Finally,  I  will  add  a  caveat :  \t  these  arguments  are  not  accepted — 
if  we  do  want  to  provide  fleet  air  defense  against  the  Soviet  anti- 
carrier threat — we  dont  need  the  F-14  to  do  it.  There  are  other 
equally  effective  yet  much  lees  expensive  alternatives  available. 
We  could  put  the  new  farrow  missile  on  either  a  modified  F-4  or 
the  P-15,  or  we  could  put  the  Phoenix  Itself  on  a  modified  A-6. 
In  addition  to  saving  money,  these  approaches  would  give  tis  what 
the  P-14  does  not — a  chance  of  getting  the  fiist-rate  Navy  fighter 
development  task,  would  be  required. 


1.  THI  BASIC  VULNERABILrrT  PROBLEM 

The  main  function  of  attack  carriers  is  to  serve  as  floating  air 
bases,  which  can  be  used  to  provide  tactical  air  support  to  de- 
ployed land  forces.  No  respectable  defense  expert  has  ever  ques- 
tioned the  need  to  maintain  some  aircraft  carriers  for  this 
purpose.  The  carrier  debate  has  focused  Instead  on  Important  sub- 
sidiary issues:  how  many  carriers  do  we  need  and  in  what  kinds 
of  conflicts  do  we  plan  to  use  them? 


The  relative  costs  of  land-based  and  aaa-baaed  tactical  air  forces 
and  the  uncertain  availability  of  land  bases  In  other  countries  are 
Important  factors  to  be  considered  In  answering  this  question.  But 
the  most  critical  factor  of  aU  is  the  growing  vulnerability  at  our 
carriers.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  should  not  employ  our 
carriers  In  situations  where  they  and  the  aircraft  on  them  are 
certain  to  be  neutralized  or  destroyed. 


COMMXNT 

Cost  must  be  related  to  mission  success.  The  advanced  capabilities 
of  the  P-14/AWGM>/PHOENrX  weapon  system  provide  the  only 
means  of  assuring  success  on  future  air  superiority  missions.  Ef- 
fectiveness and  need  must  be  the  measure  to  determine  value  of 
the  requisite  Investment.  We  could  piirchase  the  World  War  n 
F-6P  for  far  less  dollars  than  the  F-4J  requires.  Increase  the 
quantity  of  aircraft  in  the  Navy  Inventory,  but  not  be  effective 
against  the  current  and  projected  threat. 

A  similar  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  F-4J  and,  the 
F-14.  The  P-14  wUl  meet  the  threat;  the  F-4J  wUl  not,  regardless 
of  the  quantities  procured.  We  are  forced  to  spend  more  money 
per  unit  to  attain  needed  performance  levels.  There  Is  no  known 
substitute  way  to  accomplish  the  stated  missions  against  the  antic- 
ipated fighter.  Interceptor,  and  cruise  missile  threat. 

Modifications  to  the  AIM-7  could  certainly  expand  and  improve 
Its  capability.  However,  the  physical  size  of  the  missile  Is  a  limit- 
ing factor  for  seeker  range,  target  resolution,  aerodynamic  range 
(total  rocket  motor  Impulse),  and  warhead  size.  The  ability  to 
approach  this  upper  boundary  would  be  further  limited  by  the 
degree  of  development  risk  desired  and  the  extent  of  modification 
that  would  be  tolerated.  For  example.  If  oompatlblllty  with  exist- 
ing AIM-7  fire  control  systems  and  interchangeablUty  with  existing 
AIM-7's  is  required,  the  Improvement  would  be  minimal.  If  the 
only  constraint  is  for  physical  fit  In  existing  aircraft  semlsub- 
merged  cavities,  performance  capability  could  be  maximized.  In 
either  event,  if  the  performance  of  the  AIM-M  is  to  be  approached, 
a  larger  missile  Is  required.  Also,  to  provide  in  the  AIM-7  even  a 
limited  multi-shot  capability  against  widely  spaced  targets,  a  major 
development  task,  would  be  requred. 

Although  a  modified  A-6  may  be  a  feasible  platform  for  the  Phoe- 
nix missile  system  it  Is  certainly  not  an  acceptable  alternative  to 
provide  area  defense  against  the  Soviet  anticarrier  threat  in  Itself. 
The  threat  Is  already  In  being  and  serloug  now,  and  is  becoming 
more  severe  because  Soviet  Investment  in  military  technology  has 
reached  the  i>ay-off  stage. 

To  Ignore  or  doubt  the  severity  of  threat  predictions  and  not 
adequately  prepare  to  counter  them  is  strategically  unsound.  In- 
herent delays  In  the  development  required  to  achieve  an  opera- 
tional capability  with  a  new  fighter  design  are  not  acceptable  to 
national  security.  If  we  do  not  face  the  facts  realistically  and  in- 
troduce the  advanced  superiority  possessed  by  the  F-14  against 
the  entire  threat  spectrum,  the  long  term  costs  will  be  Immeas- 
urable. 

A  common  misunderstanding,  shared  by  many  carrier  critics, 
concerns  the  primary  mission  of  the  Navy  In  general  and  air- 
craft carriers  in  particular. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  United  States  Navy  is  to  gain  and 
maintain  general  naval  supremacy,  to  control  vital  sea  areas,  to 
protect  vital  sea  lines  of  communication,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain local  superiority  (including  air)  In  an  area  of  naval  opera- 
tions, to  seize  and  defend  advanced  naval  bases,  and  to  conduct 
such  land  and  air  operations  as  may  be  essential  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  naval  campaign.  In  summary,  the  primary  mission  of  the 
Navy  is  to  gain,  maintain,  and  assure  the  continued  control  of  the 
seas,  and  the  air  above  them,  as  required  in  support  of  our  national 
objectives. 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  the  principal  ship  of  the  surface  fleet 
through  which  our  Navy  maintains  Its  supremacy  at  sea.  The 
attack  carrier  fills  this  role  because  it  represents  alrpower  at  sea. 
History  has  demonstrated  that  naval  surface  forces  cannot  sur- 
vive in  the  face  of  a  strong  air  threat  without  air  superiority. 

The  most  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire  concept  of  naval 
carrier  forces  was  conducted  In  1970  by  the  Joint  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Following  their  extensive  study  of  past  and  projected 
costs,  effectiveness  of  attack  aircraft  carriers  and  their  task  forces, 
and  thorough  review  of  the  factors  considered  in  the  decision  to 
maintain  the  [then]  present  number  of  attack  carriers,  the  Joint 
Committee  Report  stated : 

OlSr    ROLES    Airo    MISSION    OF    CARRIKR 

The  attack  aircraft  carrier  has  in  the  past  and  will  Into  the  fore- 
seeable future,  continue  to  perform  a  vital  and  indispensable  role 
In  insuring  the  control  of  our  sealanes  essential  to  our  commerce. 
Our  industrial  operations  could  not  last  more  than  a  very  short 
time  If  our  strategic  materials  were  to  be  cut  off  from  overseas. 

In  addition,  carrier  air  forces  are  able  to  provide  tactical  air  in 
support  of  land  forces  operating  far  beyond  existing  American  air 
bases  or  where  such  bases  have  been  rendered  inoperative.  In  par- 
ticular, with  the  current  emphasis  on  reducing  American  commit- 
ments abroad  in  both  Etirope  and  the  Pacific,  the  highly  mobile 
carrier  provides  a  unique  means  of  providing  American  air  power 
in  distant  locations  without  establishing  bases  and  Installations 
ashore. 

Nothing  "goes  without  saying"  In  warfare,  nor  are  there  any 
certainties  Involved.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very  uncertainty  of  war  which 
makes  the  employment  of  military  forces  an  art  that  is  mastered 
by  so  few  and  misunderstood  by  so  many.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  the  employment  or  alrpower,  whether  it  be  sea-  or  land-based. 

The  certainty  with  which  Hitler  committed  the  Luftwaffe  to 
"finish  olT'  Britain  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Oermany. 
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The  Navy  argues  correctly  that  It  Is  very  difficult  to  sink  an 
aircraft  carrier  and  that  no  modern  carrier  (Essex  class  or  later) 
was  sunk  In  the  Second  World  War.  But  the  significance  of  this  ad- 
mitted truth  should  be  placed  in  context  at  the  outset.  It  Is  true 
as  far  as  it  goea.  but  it  doesn't  go  very  far. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  damage 
a  carrier  enough  to  make  flight  op>erations  impossible  and  force 
the  ship  to  return  to  port  for  a  long  period  of  time  for  repairs. 
Any  In  anything  but  a  very  protracted  conflict,  to  force  a  carrier 
out  of  action  for  three  months  or  more  would  be  almost  as  good, 
from  the  enemy's  point  of  view,  as  sinking  it. 


It  is  against  this  backgroiind  that  World  War  II  experience 
should  be  evaulated.  As  one  former  defense  analyst  has  noted: 

In  the  Second  World  War,  60  percent  of  the  carriers  that  took 
one  hit  by  a  KamUcaze  and  all  the  carriers  that  were  hit  more  than 
once  were  forced  to  return  to  port  for  repairs.  New  carriers  with 
improved  damage  control  features  that  came  into  action  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  war — Essex  class  and  later — did  not  fare  any 
better. 


And  the  antl-carrler  weapons  available  today  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  a  lot  more  sophisticated  than  the  Kamikaze  tactics 
of  World  War  II.  In  testimony  last  year  during  the  Joint  bearings 
on  the  CVAN-70  aircraft  carrier,  the  Navy  listed  the  following 
threats  to  the  carrier  in  the  following  alleged  order  of  their 
severity  today: 

Nuclear  weapons 

Submarines  with  cruise  missiles 

Long  range  bombers  with  cruise  missiles 

Cruise  mlsslle-equlpped  surface  ships 

Tactical  aircraft 

Long  range  bombers  with  conventional  weapons 

Oun  equipped  ships 

Ballistic  missiles 

Granted  that  we  must  size  all  our  conventional  forces  on  the 
assumption  that  nuclear  weapons  will  not  be  employed  at  the  out- 
set of  a  conflict  and  granted  that  some  of  the  latter  threats  can 
probably  be  defeated,  the  list  is  nonetheless  impressive. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  threat  not  Included  in  the  Navy's  list 
Is  submarine  torpedoes,  one  of  the  oldest  and  surest  forms  of 
enemy  attack  against  any  surface  shipping.  Submarine  torpedoes 
were  used  with  devastating  effect  by  the  Ciennans  in  World  War 
11,  as  indicated  in  more  detail  later.  The  Russian  submarine  force 
today  Is  about  seven  times  as  large  as  the  force  with  which  the 
Germans  entered  World  War  n.  Moreover,  these  submarines  are 
a  great  deal  quieter  and  difficult  to  detect  than  the  Oennan  subs. 
Using  wolfpack  tactics  they  would  baye  a  significant  chance  of 
penetrating  close  enough  to  our  much  more  detectable  carriers  to 
launch  their  torpedoes  against  it.  And  these  torpedoes,  now  of  the 
acoustic  homing  variety,  will  still  wreak  substantial  damage.  The 
Navy's  devotion  to  its  own  Mark  48  torpedo  program  itself  makes 
the  point  rather  well. 


The  certainty  with  which  Admiral  Yamamoto's  superior  forces 
approached  Midway  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  J^an. 
In  each  case  the  defenders  recog^nlzed  the  certainty  that  they 
would  suffer  losses,  but  wisely  and  courageously  accepted  such  risks 
in  order  to  Inflict  unacceptable  losses  upon  the  enemy.  No  knowl- 
edgeable leader  of  any  military  branch  asserts  the  Invulnerability 
and  certainty  of  survival  of  all  his  forces  In  a  war. 

The  Navy  exp>ounds  this  premise  because  It  is  factual  and  provides 
a  graphic  point  of  departure  for  better  understanding  of  the  post- 
war Improvements  made  in  our  modem  carriers  to  make  them  even 
more  survlvable.  There  are  other  factual  data  available  gained  from 
accidents  such  sis  that  which  occurred  in  USS  Enterprise  In  1969, 
when  nine  major  caliber  bombs  (equivalent  In  weight  of  explosive 
to  more  than  six  anti-ship  missiles)  detonated  on  her  flight  deck. 
On  that  occasion,  all  essential  system  were  maintained  in  an  oper- 
able status,  effective  damage  control  contained  the  effects  of  fire, 
and  the  ship  could  have  resumed  her  scheduled  air  operations 
within  hours,  as  soon  as  the  debris  was  cleared  from  the  flight 
deck.  It  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  by  simulation  the  toughness 
of  our  modem  active  carriers  more  effectively  than  was  accom- 
plished by  this  unfortunate  accident. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  wartime  conditions  humanitarian 
considerations  receive  lower  priority  than  In  a  non-combat  situa- 
tion. A  damaged  carrier  such  as  Enterprise  would  bury  the  dead, 
repair  the  damage  and  continue  to  flght.  Actiially,  repair  time  for 
carriers  damaged  in  World  War  n  averaged  foiir  weeks,  suggesting 
that  a  more  accurate  statement  might  be:  "In  anything  except  a 
very  short  war  the  enemy  might  be  quite  reluctant  to  commit 
the  main  body  of  his  bomber  strength  against  carrier  task  forces 
and  risk  the  severe  attrition  that  would  likely  result." 

Data  available  from  a  recent  review  of  the  World  War  n  Kami- 
kaze campcUgn  can  be  Interpreted  to  support  the  statement  dis- 
playing how  statistical  analyses  can  be  misleading.  While  It  Is  true 
that  carriers  hit  by  Kamikazes  generally  returned  to  port  event- 
ually for  repair  of  damage,  in  most  oases  they  were  not  immediately 
"forced  to  return  to  port,"  but  were  withdrawn  only  as  they  could 
be  spared.  During  World  War  n,  of  the  30  fast  carriers  operated 
In  combat  none  were  sunk  or  permanently  put  out  of  action  by 
Kamikaze  attacks  even  with  multiple  hits. 

At  the  height  of  the  Kamikaze  offensive,  during  the  battle  for 
Olclnawa,  over  1,800  Japanese  sorties  were  launched  resulting  in 
five  hits  on  carriers  by  single  Kamikazes  and  two  hits  by  two 
Kamikazes — a  hit  rate  of  five  per  1,000  sorties.  Of  those  carriers 
talking  one  hit,  two  continued  In  operation,  two  were  only  tem- 
porarily out  of  action  and  one  was  forced  to  return  to  port  for 
repair  (It  had  been  hit  by  two  Kamikazes  30  days  earlier  and  had 
continued  in  action).  Of  the  carriers  taking  two  hits,  one  vpas 
tempKirarlly  out  of  action,  while  the  other  was  forced  to  return 
to  port  for  repair. 

Additionally,  in  February  1946  the  USS  Saratoga,  a  pre-Essex 
Class  carrier,  received  four  Kamikaze  hits  and  two  bomb  hits  in 
a  1%  hour  period  and  resumed  flight  operations  ly,  hours  after  the 
last  hit. 

Overall  there  were  a  total  of  16  Kamikaze  hits  (from  over  5,000 
sorties)  on  fast  carriers  during  the  period  October  1944-Augu8t 
1945.  Ten  of  the  12  carriers  hit  by  one  Kamikaze  (83%)  were  able 
to  conduct  air  operations  after  being  hit.  Three  of  the  six  hit  twice 
In  each  attack  were  able  to  continue  air  operations  (60%).  There- 
fore, 76%  of  the  Kamikaze-damaged  carriers  were  capable  of  con- 
tinuing air  operations.  The  average  number  of  weeks  In  rep>alr 
yard  per  hit  was  1.8. 

The  order  of  the  listed  threats  is  correct,  but  the  statements 
are  incomplete.  The  submarine  threat  was  actually  stated,  and 
printed  in  the  record  of  the  Joint  hearings  as  follows: 

Submarines  in  general,  but  particularly  nuclear  submarines  with 
cruise  missiles." 

The  Navy  considers  the  torpedo  to  l>e  part  of  the  weapon  load 
of  "submarines  in  general."  The  extensive  hearings  considered  far 
more  information  than  this,  however,  and  one  of  the  many  state- 
ments printed  in  the  record  of  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee 
states : 

"Of  the  major  weapons  which  constitute  threats  to  the  carrier, 
torpedoes  are  by  far  the  least  effective.  The  submarine  must  reach 
a  point  within  several  miles  of  the  carrier  to  fire  torpedoes. 
Furthermore,  the  torpedo  protective  system  of  modem  attack  car- 
riers is  extremely  effective.  Recent  technical  analyses  at  the  Naval 
Ship  Research  and  Development  Center  show  that  a  sigmflcant 
number  of  torpedoes  are  required  to  put  a  modem  Forrestal  or 
subsequent  class  carrier  out  of  action." 
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Moreover,  these  advances  In  antl-cajfrler  weaponry  have  been  ac- 
oompanled  by  advances  In  the  survhuiance  cap&blUtles  needed 
to  bring  these  weapons  to  bear.  Satellite  and  long-r&nge  aircraft 
reconnaissance  have  greatly  reduced  thh  ability  of  naval  task  forces 
to  hide  In  the  broad  expanses  of  the  pceans.  And  more  sensitive 
submarine  sonars  and  higher  speed  suomarines  to  make  It  much 
easier  for  submarines  to  find  and  attack  j|ie  carriers. 
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For  all  these  reasons  it  is  virtually  Impossible  today  to  find  a 
single  defense  expert  outside  the  Navy  who  believes  that  our  carriers 
could  effectively  survive  a  determined  onslaught  by  the  Soviet 
Union  even  with  nonnuclear  weapons. 


Many  observers  have  noted,  for  example,  that  foiu-  or  five  hits 
by  Soviet  cruise  missiles — whether  from  aircraft,  surface  ships  or 
submarines — would  force  a  carrier  to  retire.  Similarly  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  few  hits  on  the  carrier's  four  screws  by  submarine- 
launched  acoustic  homing  torpedoes  would  cause  enough  loss  of 
propulsion  power  to  make  normal  flight  operations  impossible  and 
to  greatly  reduce  the  carrier's  abUlty  to  avoid  further  damage 


The  problems  of  defending  against  this  limited  number  of  hits 
has  also  been  pointed  out.  The  effectiveness  of  antisubmarine 
warfare  (ASW)  measures  In  any  particular  engagement  U  limited 
by  the  inherent  variability  of  the  underwater  acoustic  environment 
and  the  unreUabUlty  of  sophisticated  sonars.  And  antlalr  war- 
fare (AAW)  Improvements  are  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Im- 
provements In  offense,  such  as  higher  speed  and  lower  altitude 
mlssw^  The  net  effect  Is  that  both  types  of  defense  can  cause 
substamial  enemy  attrition  over  a  long  period  of  time  but  cannot 
provide  strong  assurances  that  a  carrier  could  survive  a  determined 
attack. 

And  that  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  attack  which  the  Soviets  would 
throw  agalnat  them.  Testimony  to  CJongrees  by  Navy  spokesmen  in 
recent  years  has  stressed  the  Soviets'  growing  anti-carrier  capability 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  calculate  the  effects  of  a  con- 
centrated attack  against  the  two  or  three  carriers  we  could  hope 
to  have  deployed  somewhere  at  any  one  time. 
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This  assessment  grants  advanced  capabilities  only  to  the  attacker 
who  also  apparently  has  no  vulnerabilities.  The  "defender"  is 
1  denied  any  advances  in  hardware  or  techniques.  Furthermore  "the 
Offensive  capabUltlee  of  the  "defender"  are  Ignored,  creating  an 
■mpression  that  no  capability  really  exists.  For  example,  "long  range 
rcraft  reconnaissance"  could  be  denied  to  an  enemy  at  our  choos- 
"  Unescorted  aircraft  that  perform  this  mission  are  the  most 
lerable  of  aU  enemy  forces,  yet  the  enemy  Is  granted  this  service 
oughout  most  such  arguments  of  this  nature.  Similarly,  sensl- 
ive  submarine  sonars  make  it  much  easier  for  the  attacker  while 
Ifew  paragraphs  later  it  wlU  be  stated  as  a  Uablllty  to  the  Task 
brce  In  that,  "The  effectiveness  of  anti-submarine  warfare  (AW8) 
Measures  m  any  particular  engagement  is  limited  by  the  Inherent 
v*labillty  of  the  underwater  acoustic  environment  and  the 
reliability  of  sophisticated  sonars."  But  it  Is  not  stated  that 
thae  same  water  conditions  appreciably  increase  the  difficulties 
facial  an  attacking  submarine.  The  attacker's  more  sensitive 
sonars  are  apparently  imsophistlcated  and  highly  reliable  whUe 
his  high  speed  contributes  nothing  to  the  defender's  capability  to 
hear  higher  noise  levels  generated  by  that  speed.  The  case  against 
the  aircraft  carrier  is  thus  biased  by  Bimimlng  all  such  inconsisten- 
cies to  the  advantage  of  an  attacker  who  would  suffer  no  attrition 
to  the  defense  in  depth  or  far-reaching  offensive  striking  power  of 
carrier  task  forces. 

Carrier  task  forces  can  concentrate  sustained  air  strike  power 
against  Soviet  combat  ships  since  aircraft  are  In  a  sense  reusable 
mlssUes.  Soviet  logistics  support  shipping,  essential  to  their  abUity 
to  sxistain  action,  can  al.so  be  destroyed.  The  ability  to  concentrate 
air  strike  forces  against  Soviet  naval  targets,  simultaneously  in 
widely  separated  areas,  outranging  them  in  the  process.  Is  a  funda- 
mental advantage  our  Navy  enjoys. 

The  most  noted  defense  expert  outside  the  United  States  Navy 

Admiral  Gorshkov,  head  of  the  Soviet  Navy — embarked  on  a  massive 
program  to  modernize  the  Soviet  Navy.  The  Soviets  have  diverted 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  their  resources  into  the  effort  to 
counter  the  U.S.  Navy's  sea  control  and  mobile  striking  power  em- 
bodied In  our  carrier  forces.  From  their  continuing  high-paced 
efforts  to  meet  the  threat  of  our  carrier  force,  one  must  conclude 
that  Soviet  military  experts  are  gravely  concerned  about  the 
capabilities  of  our  striking  forces  to  survive  their  best  efforts. 
Furthermore,  a  large  number  of  defense  experts,  both  members 
and  witnesses  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
bittee  on  CVAN-70  Aircraft  Carrier,  compUed  758  pages  of  study 
effort  on  this  subject.  The  Joint  Subcommittee's  opinion  that 
long  lead  funds  for  the  CVAN-70  should  be  approved  indicates  the 
belief  of  experts  that  the  attack  carrier  capability  must  be  retained 
as  an  integral  psirt  of  oiu-  Nation's  striking  power. 

As  recently  as  March.  1971.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird 
stated  : 

"I  am  convinced  that  our  responsibUltles  In  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pacific,  the  Mediterranean  and  other  ocean  areas  will  require  con- 
struction of  an  additional  nuclear-powered  carrier  for  the  Navy  to 
insure  adequate  attack  carrier  capabilities  for  the  1980's  and 
beyond." 

The  identity  and  qualifications  of  the  observers  are  unidentified. 
It  is  believed  that  the  only  qualified  observers  who  have  noted 
empirical  data  on  Soviet  cruise  missiles  are  the  crew  of  the  Israeli 
destroyer  Hath  sunk  In  1967.  The  Hath,  a  vintage  World  War  n 
destroyer  acquired  from  the  British,  possessed  a  minimal  air  de- 
fense capability  against  high  speed  attack  and  her  thin-skinned 
hull  was  typical  of  such  old  shipe,  which  were  small  and  inex- 
pensive. UnUke  old  destroyers,  modern  aircraft  carriers  are  designed 
and  constructed  to  prevent  penetration  of  warheads  to  their  vital 
areas. 

Comments  of  a  similar  nature  apply  to  the  "suggestion"  about 
submarine-launched  acoustic  homing  torpedoes.  No  mention  Is 
made  of  weapon  reliability  or  speed,  or  the  submarine's  problem 
of  attaining  a  suitable  firing  pnositlon  against  a  task  force  pro- 
ceeding at  high  speed  and  defended  by  surface  shipe.  their  anti- 
submarine airplanes  and  helicopters,  maritime  patrol  planes, 
hunter-killer  submarines.  The  changing  formations  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  force,  coupled  with  high  ambient  noise  levels  from 
other  maritime  shipping  also  aggravate  the  submarine's  problems 
which  must  remain  undetected  to  be  effective,  but  at  the  same  time 
must  make  high  speed  generaUng  high  noise  levels  In  »n  attempt 
to  maneuver  Into  a  firing  position. 

This  rationale  does  not  recognize  that  the  mission  of  the  Navy 
is  to  gain,  maintain,  and  assure  the  continued  control  of  the  seas 
against  any  enemy.  The  carrier  force  constitutes  the  Navy's  most 
effective  means  of  accomplishing  this  mission  because  of  Its  far- 
reaching  offensive  capability.  Against  a  major  seapower  such  aa 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  margin  of  superiority  provided  by  the  aircraft 
carriers  is  vital.  If  one  were  to  accept  the  notion  that  the  problems 
of  defense  are  too  great,  we  would  sacrifice  our  offense  by  keeping 
the  whole  Navy  safely  in  port. 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation,  neither  the  Navy  nor  our  responsible 
leaders  have  this  defeatist  attitude.  Instead  of  retreating  from  the 
possiblUty  of  a  limited  number  of  hits  from  an  all-out  enemy  effort, 
the  Navy  would  employ  its  forces — and  especially  the  carrier 
forces — to  infilct  unacceptable  damage  upon  the  enemy  before  he 
coiild  achieve  his  purpKDse. 
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One  such  calculation  Is  set  forth  In  the  Brookings  Institution 
analysis  of  the  fiscal  1972  defense  budget.  It  suggests  that  the 
modest  Soviet  bomber  force  alone  could  completely  neutralize  oiu: 
carriers : 

"This  fundamental  point  is  worth  elaborating  by  a  purely  Illus- 
trative and  highly  simplified  model.  Suppose  the  USSR  is  willing 
to  expend  twenty-five  bombers,  each  capable  of  carrying  one  alr-to- 
surface  missile,  and  their  fighter  escorts.  In  order  to  disable  one 
carrier.  (The  Soviets  have  in  their  naval  aviation  force  some  three 
hundred  ASM-capable  bombers,  whose  primary  mission  would  be 
to  attack  U.S.  carriers.)  Suppose  also  that  the  ASMs  have  80  per- 
cent reliability  and,  very  optimistically,  that  our  fighter  defense 
would  have  a  40  percent  chance  of  shooting  down  a  bomber  in  a 
single  engagement  and  our  surface-to-air  missile  systems  (SAMs) 
an  80  percent  probability  of  shooting  down  an  incoming  ASM. 
With  these  assumptions,  the  bombers  wovild  get  six  hits  on  the 
carrier  more  than  enough  to  force  It  to  retire.  Less  optimistic  as- 
sumptions on  defense  would  sharply  reduce  the  number  of  bombers 
needed  to  put  a  carrier  out  of  action." 

If  anyone  thinks  this  is  an  exaggerated  analysis,  let  me  stress  its 
assumption  that  each  Soviet  bomber  is  capable  of  carrying  but  one 
ASM.  According  to  testimony  last  year  In  the  CVAN-70  hearings, 
some  of  these  Soviet  aircraft  have  a  multi-missile  capability. 

Another  calculation,  by  former  defense  official  Leslie  H.  G«lb 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee this  year,  reached  even  more  pessimistic  conclusions.  Gelb's 
calculations  were  based  on  the  realistic  assumption  that  the  So- 
viets: would  not  rely  on  their  bomber  force  alone  but  use  submarine 
cruise   missiles   and   surface-to-surface   antlshlp   missiles   as   well: 

The  Soviet  Union  would,  in  all  probability,  launch  a  large  nima- 
ber  and  variety  of  missiles  against  our  carriers.  Assuming  the  car- 
rier defenses  against  this  attack  could  destroy  as  many  as  80  per- 
cent of  the  Incoming  missiles  (and  this  is  a  very  optimistic  as- 
sumption) ,  the  probabllltlee  amount  to  a  virtual  certainty  that  our 
carrier  would  take  about  a  dozen  hits.  .  .  .  Recent  tragic  experience 
with  the  Forrestal  and  Enterprise — where  In  each  case  an  accidental 
firing  of  one  of  our  rockets  led  to  many  deaths  and  extensive  dam- 
age by  fire  and  explosion — indicate  how  little  it  might  take  to  put 
a  carrier  out  of  operation  and  force  It  to  retire. 


And  some  analysts  suggest  that  these  calculations  are  conserva- 
tive, that  even  one  well-placed  hit  might  put  a  carrier  out  of  action. 
They  note  that  carriers  have  to  be  moving  into  the  wind  at  a  fast 
clip  to  permit  normal  fiight  operations  and  that  one  hit  alone 
might  prevent  this.  They  also  note  that  the  Soviets  might  use 
incendiary  cluster  bombs  as  the  warheculs  of  their  cruise  missiles 
and  that  one  6uch  missile  could  wipe  out  most  of  the  aircraft 
sitting  on  the  carrier's  deck.  Even  more  conservative  Is  the  com- 
plete omission  of  the  torpedo  threat. 

None  of  these  arguments  are  new,  however.  The  carrier  debate 
has  raged  for  years,  with  little  apparent  effect  within  the  Navy 
Itself.  The  Navy  admits  the  Increasing  vulnerability  of  its  carrier 
force,  but  refuses  to  admit  that  the  danger  point  has  been  reached. 
It  cites  the  defenses  of  the  carrier  againsit  possible  attack.  It  notes 
that  all  carriers  present  mobile  targets,  and  that  nuclear  carriers 
have  unlimited  endurance  at  high  speed.  And  It  cites  the  extensive 
protection  features,  such  as  armor  fiight  decks  and  torpedo  side 
protection  systems,  designed  into  our  latest  carriers. 


Critics  of  the  aircraft  carrier  fall  to  recognize  that  the  more 
numerous  the  Soviet  fleet,  the  more  attractive  aircraft  carriers  are 
In  quickly  reducing  the  overall  effectiveness  of  this  force.  Only 
the  aircraft  carriers  provide  the  opportunity  of  quickly  overcoming 
this  threat. 

Therefore,  the  Navy  requires  adequate  nvunbers  of  the  most 
capable  aircraft  carriers  we  can  build  to  meet  the  threat  of  world- 
wide naval  power.  If  the  carrier  force  level  were  cut  down  to  the 
level  propoMd  herein.  It  i>n>bably  would  be  true  that  the  Soviet 
forces  could  concentrate  their  attack  against  such  a  small  force. 
The  adoption  of  such  an  unwise  proposal,  however,  would  relegate 
the  United  States  Navy  to  at  least  second  class  status,  which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  statement  made  by  its  sponsor  only  four  days 
earlier  from  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

"I  want  to  make  It  absolutely  clear  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  virtually  all  the  Senators  who  may  Jom  us  In  pro- 
posing some  reductions  do  not  want  to  see  a  United  States  of 
America  second  militarily.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must  have 
a  military  force  that  can  match  and  meet  and  prevent  any  kind  of 
aggressive  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  this  country  or  the 
Interests  of  this  country." 

This  is  the  flrst  mention  of  the  source  that  provided  anti-carrier 
material.  It  is  from  "Setting  National  Priorities:  The  1972  Budget," 
sponsored  by  the  Brookings  Institution.  The  foreword  notes,  ".  .  .  . 
it  also  examines  in  some  depth  the  defense  programs  relating  to 
tactical  air  forces,  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  naval  forces,  and 
strategic  nuclear  forces."  The  foreword  continues,  "To  produce  a 
volume  of  this  size,  with  its  many  tables  and  numerical  references. 
In  a  short  period  of  time  Incurs  serious  risk  of  factual  errors." 

This  book  is  the  source  of  anti-carrier  material  being  presented 
piecemeal  to  the  World's  greatest  deliberative  body  as  possibly 
erroneous  evidence  attributed  to  numerous  unidentified  sources. 


The  manner  in  which  the  Brookings  publication  "examines  In 
some  depth"  Is  demonstrated  by  "one  such  calculation"  and  "an- 
other calculation"  which  follows — each  a  variation  of  the  same 
opinion  by  members  of  Brookings  Institutions-differing  only  In  the 
added  degree  of  vagueness  in  the  second  example. 

Taking  the  flrst  "purely  illustrative  and  highly  simplified  model," 
accepting  the  author's  percentages  and  his  300  Soviet  air-to-sur- 
face missile  capable  bombers,  and  assuming  the  Soviets  would  per- 
form thus,  we  find : 

Twenty-five  bombers  expended  per  carrier  times;  14  carriers  in 
today's  force  equals  350  bombers  lost;  50  more  than  their  whole 
force  of  300. 

But  even  supposing  the  Soviets  decide  to  expend  their  entire 
air-to-surface  missile  force  against  the  carriers  leaving  none  for 
other  targets  on  land  or  sea.  the  following  resiilts  are  obtained  from 
th<»  Brookings  numbers; 

26  bombers  attack,  minus  10  shot  down  by  fighters  armed  with  at 
least  six  mlssUes  etich  but  with  an  Incredibly  low  40 'r  chance  of 
shooting  down  a  bomber  In  a  single  engagement  equals  15  bombers 
remaining  with  ASMs  that  are  80%  reliable  times  80,  equals  12 
missiles  that  work  minus  9.6  misisles  shot  down  by  our  SAMS 
(12  times  80'"o)  which  apparently  cau't  shoot  at  bombers,  as  the 
fighters  apparently  can't  shoot  at  cruise  missiles,  equals  2.4  mis- 
siles that  might  hit  some  ship  In  the  force. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  ships  in  a  task  force,  their  mul- 
tiple defenses,  their  passive  and  active  electronic  deception  and 
Jamming  capability  as  well  as  the  capability  of  the  carrier  to 
absorb  damage  If  hit,  Brookings  offers  very  desirable  odds  for  a 
strategist  who  is  looking  for  a  way  to  eliminate  the  Soviet  air- 
to-surface  missile  force  with  small  risk. 

"Another  calculation"  by  Mr.«ipelb  also  of  Brooking  is  so  impre- 
cise as  to  amount  to  nothing  more  than  echo  of  the  previous 
opinion. 

The  delivery  of  Incendiary  cluster  bombs  as  cruise  missile  war- 
heads Is  certainly  a  possible  future  option  for  the  Soviets  but  does 
not  appear  compatible  with  currently  predicted  guidance  systems. 
The  problems  confronting  a  torp>edo  attacker  have  been  discussed 
previously. 

All  military  systems  are  "vulnerable"  If  any  enemy  devotes  suf- 
ficient resources  to  locate,  identify,  track  If  sea-based,  and  attack 
the  system.  The  term  "vulnerable"  is  vague  and  argxunentative  and 
should  not  be  the  basis  for  force  level  decisions.  Aircraft  carriers 
have  demonstrated  a  very  high  stirvlvablllty  rate  at  all  levels  of 
conflict. 

Against  virtually  all  threats  the  aircraft  carrier  depends  signifi- 
cantly upon  its  mobility.  An  aircraft  carrier  cruising  at  17  knots 
can  be  anywhere  within  an  area  of  some  25,000  square  miles  in 
three  hours;  If  prewamed,  a  carrier  can  maintain  higher  sfteeds — 
In  the  area  of  30  knots — for  sustained  {>eriods.  Thus,  an  enemy  can- 
not pre-target  a  carrier  for  an  attack  of  any  kind;  he  cannot  say 
that  10  o'clock  tonight  or  at  noon  tomorrow  or  Sunday  he  will 
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I  am  Blmply  not  persuaded  by  these  arguments.  LltUe  confidence 
should  be  placed  in  a  carrier's  80-knot  speed  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting detection  of  Its  position — particularly  In  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  underwater  noise  gwnerated  at  this  siwed. 
Moreover,  the  carrier  can  maintain  this  speed  for  extended  periods 
only  if  it  foregoes  the  protection  at  its  slower  escorts  and  whUe 
not  conducting  flight  (^leratlons.  As  far  as  carrier  protection  fea- 
tures are  conoemed.  great  progress  was  made  during  the  oouise 
of  Wold  War  n,  but  developments  since  have  been  much  slower 
since  there  was  reaUy  little  more  left  to  do. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  carriers  are  already  sitting  ducks 
for  the  kinds  of  multiple  attacks  the  Soviets  could  mount  against 
them.  And  whatever  the  situation  which  exists  today.  It  will  clearly 
be  worse  yet  when  the  new  nuclear  carriers  already  imder  con- 
struction finally  enter  the  fleert. 


After  the  above  conditions  are  met,  the  enemy  may  attempt  to 
attack  the  carriers.  The  primary  threats  to  aircraft  carriers  are  anti- 
ship  missiles  fired  from  hostUe  aircraft,  ships,  and  submarines. 

The  carrier,  by  operating  at  sea  has  a  clear  "radar  horizon"  of 
open  sea  that  facUltates  radar  detection  of  approaching  threats 
During  periods  of  crisis  or  when  in  range  of  a  hostUe  threat  the 
camera  normally  keep  aloft  K-3  radar  warning  aircraft  that  further 
extend  the  "radar  horizon"  several  hundred  miles. 

Underwater  detection  Is  provided  by  screening  siu^ace  ships  and 
submarines  operating  with  the  carriers,  and  shlp-laimched  hell- 
copters  and.  from  specific  carriers,  flxed-wlng  ASW  aircraft  In 
certain  operating  areas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  land-based 
patrol  aircraft  provide  general  reconnaissance  and  ASW  patrols. 

Thus,  a  carrier  is  able  to  detect  an  approaching  threat — air 
surface,  or  submarine — take  evasive  and.  If  necessary,  defensive 
actions. 

As  the  attacking  force  approaches  a  firing  position  the  carrier  and 
her  escorts  can  counter  with  their  own  weapons.  Against  mlsslle- 
carrylng  aircraft  the  carrier  would  employ  fighter-interceptors  and 
the  escorts  can  enagage  the  aircraft  with  long-range  surface-to-air 
missiles. 


COICMXNT 

attack.  He  cannot  predict  where  the  carriers  will  be;  even  if  he 
could  maintain  continuous  and  reUable  tracking,  at  the  planned 
attack  time  the  carriers  coiUd  be  outside  the  range  of  his  striking 
forces,  especially  if  they  are  aircraft  or  submarines 

In  contrast,  the  location  of  aU  land  airfields  are  known  to  an 
enemy  and  they  can  be  pre-targeted  for  a  first-strike  attack 

Advanced  detection  methods  such  as  satellites  and  long-range 
search  aircraft  hnprove  the  capability  of  detecting  ships.  Yet  theSe 
systems  are  lllmted  by  weather,  darkness,  tacUcal  evasion,  elec- 
tronic Jamming,  and  electronic  emission  control. 

Assuming  a  surface  force  Is  located,  the  enemy  has  the  additional 
problem  of  Identifying  which  ship  is  the  carrier.  In  contrast  to  the 
tight,  clrcvaar  formations  of  World  War  II  with  the  carrier  always 
In  the  center,  modem  carrier  task  force  formations  cover  hundreds 
of  square  miles,  often  with  the  carrier  In  random  position  This 
°°^*^**  ^'^*^  extraneous  sea  traffic— for  example  there  are  some 
2,000  merchant  ships  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  a  normal  day- 
make  specific  Identification  of  the  carrier  both  difficult  and 
necessary. 

Once  positive  Identification  of  the  carrier  Is  made  the  target 
data  must  be  transmitted  to  the  attack  force.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances this  data  transmission  will  provide  warning  of  a  poesl- 
ble  attack.  Further,  unless  the  attack  Is  Immediately  forthcomSr 
the  carrier  must  be  trailed  or  redetected  and  the  target  daS 
updated. 


Surface  ships  can  be  engaged  by  carrier  fighter  and  attack  air- 
craft with  alr-to-surface  mlssUes  and  bombs.  Carrier  escorts  have 
a  limited  anti-ship  mlsaUe  capability  with  their  surface-to-air 
mlssUes  and  soon  a  number  of  these  escorts  wUl  receive  the  Stand- 
ard, and  subsequently  Harpoon,  antl-shlp  mlssUes 

Submarines  can  be  attacked  by  carrier-based  helicopters  and 
^^,^''™"-  ship-launched  ASW  weapons  of  escorts  (torpedoes, 
ASROC)  and  by  escort-lDased  helicopters  (LAMPS) 

If  geographically  avaUable.  land-based  patrol  aircraft  also  supple- 
ment the  ASW  capabUlty  and  can  be  armed  with  antl-shlp  mis- 

Sll&8, 

Should  the  attacking  forces  survive  to  launch  their  mlssUes  the 
carrier  can  electronlcaUy  Intercept  the  missile  with  EA-fl  electronic 
warfare  aircraft  or  shoot  down  the  missile  with  fighter-aircraft  The 
F-14/Phoenlx  weapon  system  wUl  have  considerable  capabUlty  In 
this  regard.  ' 

As  surviving  mlssUes  approach  the  carrier  task  force  they  wUl  be 
engaged  by  point  defense  surface-to-air  mlssUes  launched  from 
the  ^rrier  and  escorts,  by  decoys  that.wUl  distract  the  mlssUes, 
and  by  the  planned  Vulcan-Phalanx  rapid-fire  gun  system.  In  ad- 
dition, the  carrier  can  maneuver  at  high  speeds  to  reduce  its 
viUnerabUity. 

If  an  enemy  mlssUe  should  evade  this  in-depth  defense  and 
strike  the  carrier  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  ship  will 
depend  upon  the  point  of  Impact  and  the  type  and  size  of  the 
missUe. 

The  modern  aircraft  carrier  has  an  armored  flight  deck  that  can 
withstand  severe  damage.  The  effectiveness  of  armored  flight  decks 
was  demonstrated  in  World  War  n  when  British  aircraft  carriers 
were  repeatedly  struck  by  Japanese  suicide  planes  (kamUtazes) 
and  generally  were  able  to  resume  flight  operations  as  soon  as  the 
debris  could  be  cleared  away. 

Today's  armored-deck  carriers  are  even  tougher.  This  was  dem- 
onstrated by  an  accident  on  the  nuclear  carrier  Enterprise  In  1009 
when  nine  major  caliber  bombs  exploded  on  her  filght  deck.  This 
was  the  equivalent  of  several  cruise  mlssUes  scoring  direct  hits. 
Yet  the  ship  could  have  resumed  air  operations  within  a  few 
hours.  At  no  time  was  her  speed  or  maneuvering  capabUlty  im- 

The  modem  carriers  are  armored  and  have  internal  damage-con- 
trol oompartmentation  to  reduce  the  effect  of  torpedo  explosions. 
Obviously,  after  a  sufficient  nvmiber  of  mIssUe  hits  at  vital  points 
the  carrier  could  be  put  out  of  action  for  a  time  although  the 
probability  of  being  sunk  is  remote. 
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n.   THE    PBOBLXM    OF    RESTTPPLT 

Nonetheless,  I  would  like  to  turn  brtefiy  at  this  time  to  one  ele- 
ment of  the  carrier  vxUnerabUity  problem  which  has  received  too 
little  attention  to  date.  The  wUnerabUity  of  carriers  on  station 
against  the  Soviets  Is  bad  enough.  But  the  vulnerability  of  their 
logistics  systems  and  the  carriers  themselves  In  the  process  of  being 
supplied  Is  actually  a  good  deal  worse. 

The  Navy  itself  has  recognized  as  much. 

First,  Admiral  Holloway  on  the  comparative  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem; during  the  CVAN-70  hearings  last  year: 

"All  ships  are  vulnerable  to  the  antl-shlp  mIssUe.  Most  vulnerable 
are  the  unarmored  tankers,  ammunition  ships,  and  troop  carriers 
which  support  our  overseas  allies  and  our  own  deployed  forces.  Also 
vulnerable  are  our  attack  carriers,  but  due  to  their  high  speed,  pro- 
tective armor,  and  self-defense  capabUlty,  attack  carriers  are  the 
least  vulnerable  of  any  of  our  forces  at  sea." 

Next  Admiral  Rlckover  on  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  supply 
ships'  problems,  In  testimony  earlier  this  year  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

The  World  War  II  experience:  "I  am  siuw  you  remember  the 
large  number  of  tankers  sunk  in  World  War  II  by  German  U- 
boats — submarines  that  were  much  slower  and  far  leas  capable 
than  those  the  Soviets  have  today.  Moreover,  Germany  started  the 
war  with  only  67  submarines.  The  United  States  lost  over  130 
tankers  In  the  Atlantic  Campaign,  mostly  to  German  submarines. 
By  mld-1942  the  situation  was  desperate.  So  many  tankers  were 
being  sunk  that  the  supply  of  military  fuel  to  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  was  threatened.  Then,  too,  the  deciding  factor  In  our 
defeat  of  Japan — also  an  Island  empire — was  the  ability  of  United 
States  submarine  and  air  forces  to  Interdict  the  flow  of  oU  from 
overseas  to  the  Home  Islands;  this  strangled  Japan's  lnd\istrial 
and  mUitary  effort  and  brought  about  her  coUapee. 

Tankers  then  and  now:  "During  World  War  11  we  had  a  large 
numt>er  of  small  tankers.  Most  tankers  were  of  10,000  to  15,000 
tons  fuU  load,  with  the  largest  about  25,000  tons.  Therefore  sink- 
ing a  tanker  at  that  time  did  not  have  anywhere  near  the  imi>act 
as  would  be  the  case  If  one  of  the  large  tankers  we  have  today  were 
sunk.  Presently,  many  tankers  are  over  100,000  tons,  and  plans 
are  being  made  to  buUd  tankers  of  500,000  tons  and  larger.  One 
such  tanker  carries  many  times  the  oil  of  the  World  War  n  tankers; 
also  they  offer  a  much  larger  target  and  so  can  be  sunk  more 
easily. 

Present  military  implications:  "The  greatest  vulnerability  of  sur- 
face warships  results  from  operating  restrictions  reqxilred  to  con- 
serve propulsion  fuel  and  to  supply  the  propulsion  fuel.  The  re- 
lueling  ships  must  steam  at  slow  speeds  and  on  fixed  courses. 
They  would  be  "sitting  duck"  targets  for  attack  by  torpedo  or 
missile  firing  submarines.  Fmrther,  the  fuel  oU  must  be  brought 
to  the  warships  by  tankers  which  themselves  are  slow  targets 
vulnerable  to  enemy  submarines  and  air  attack. 

"As  I  see  It,  in  a  war  the  Russians  would  Immediately  sink  the 
tankers,  which  would  immediately  shut  off  oU  supples  to  Western 
Europe  and  to  our  oU-powered  forces  at  sea.  It  would  then  make 
no  difference  what  supplies  we  tried  to  get  across.  Without  pro- 
pulsion fuel  modern  armies  are  powerless.  In  a  short  time  pre- 
positioned  fuel  would  be  used  up  and  we  would  be  facing  over- 
powering odds  .  .  .  Ships  with  short  cniislng  radius  wlU  not  sur- 
vive a  war  with  the  Soviets." 

These  are  rather  forthright  statements  and  it  Is  Important  to 
recognize  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made.  Actually,  they 
form  the  backbone  of  the  Navy's  argument  that  any  future  car- 
riers we  build — and  their  escort  ships  as  weU — should  be  nuclear- 
pwwered  rather  than  conventional  models. 

Nuclear  ships,  the  Navy  argues,  are  not  dependent  on  external 
fuel  for  their  own  propulsion.  They  can  transit  the  oceans  to  a 
new  station  at  high  speed  and  without  refueling.  They  can  hold 
these  stations  without  the  periodic  reductions  In  a  task  group's 
readiness  which  would  be  occasioned  by  refueling.  Tanks  otherwise 
used  to  store  carrier  and  escort  fuel  can  carry  aircraft  fuel  In- 
stead. And  the  higher  speeds  of  nuclear  ships  reduce  vulnerabUlty 
and  Increase  target  coverage. 

But  whUe  the  Navy  points  out  the  great  difficulties  of  resupply 
operations  at  sea  In  order  to  shore  up  its  case  for  more  nuclear- 
powered  surface  ships.  It  faUs  to  caU  any  attention  to  another 
implication  of  these  difficulties. 

Nuclear-powered  carriers  may  not  need  refueling  to  propel  them- 
selves, but  they  must  be  supplied  with  aircraft  fuel  and  ammuni- 
tion If  they  are  to  provide  any  punch  In  the  first  place.  And  the 
supply  problems  here  are  every  bit  as  grave  as  the  tanker  problems 
to  which  the  Navy  admits. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  the  question  of  how  long  a  carrier 
can  go  without  being  resupplled  with  aircraft  fuel  and  ammuni- 
tion. Nuclear  carriers  have  twice  the  capacity  for  aircraft  fuel 
and  50  percent  more  for  ammunition  compared  with  conventional 
carriers.  Any  carrier's  consumption  rates  are  obviously  going  to 
depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  operations  conducted. 

But  In  confilcts  involving  the  Soviet  Union  the  operations  would 
be  Intense,  perhaps  approaching  one  sortie  per  day  at  maximum 
gross  weight  of  ammunition  and  fuel  for  each  aircraft  on  the 
carrier.  Even  granting  the  differences  between  carriers,  the  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  no  carrier  could  hope  to  keep  operations 
going  under  these  conditions  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a 
time  I 


The  problem  of  resupply  must  be  looked  at  In  perspective.  First, 
the  Soviets  have  an  equally  or  even  more  severe  problem,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  weapons.  Each  USSR  unit  carries  a  maximum 
load  out  of  only  six  to  eight  sxirface-to-surface  mlssUes.  This  com- 
pares to  the  1,000  weapon  carrying  aircraft  sortie  capabUlty  of  the 
lurge  CVAs. 

The  U.S.  Navy  also  has  a  weU  developed  and  tested  underway  re- 
plenishment (UNBKP)  organization  and  capabUlty.  The  UNREP 
ships  travel  In  protected  task  group  formations  which  either  create 
their  own  submarine  sanitized  areas  under  the  protection  um- 
brella of  carrier  based  fighter  aircraft  or  retire  and  rendezvous  with 
CVs  In  more  permissive  areas  where  the  threat  Is  manageable. 


Certainly  we  could  expect  to  lose  some  resupply  ships,  but  many 
woiUd  get  through.  Particularly  since  above  stated  auxiliary  ships 
are  protected  by  escorts  In  task  groups.  As  the  war  progresses  the 
threat  forces  are  attrlted  and  barriers  are  put  In  place  at  the 
choke  points.  

The  hlfltoy  of  the  WW  II  Atlantic  campaign  was  not  carried  far 
enough,  stopping  In  mld-1942.  The  experience  of  that  war  shows 
that  the  German  submarine  was  finally  removed  as  a  menace  by 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  air  (land  and  sea  based)  and  surface 
ASW  units  which  were  finally  deployed  In  sufficient  numbers  to 
do  the  Job.  It  is  only  the  prospect  of  having  far  too  few  forces  that 
causes  doubt  that  we  could  win  the  battle  for  control  of  the  sea 
Unes  of  communication  to  Europe  in  a  NATO  war  with  the  Soviets. 


True. 


One  of  the  primary  advantages  of  nuclear  propulsion  as  dis- 
cussed In  Joint  Senate-House  testimony  and  subseiquent  hearings 
is  the  extra  volume  not  needed  to  store  propulsion  fuel  for  the 
ship.  Within  this  saved  space  there  Is  stored  enoiigh  additioniil 
aircraft  fuel  and  aircraft  ordnance  to  permit  the  nuclear  carrier 
to  transit  (if  not  already  on  station)  at  high  speed  to  any  combat 
area,  fight  its  way  in  If  necessary,  and  sustain  high  tempo  combat 
operations  vrith  its  Internal  supply  of  combat  consumables  for  a 
longer  period  than  Its  conventional  counterpart. 
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The  precise  time  Involved  1b  not  Important,  but  ita  relative  short- 
ness la  crttlcal.  After  only  a  very  short  time,  the  carrier  would  be 
In  need  of  reaupply,  and  Its  loglsUcs  system — composed  of  under- 
way replenishment  ships,  tankers,  and  ammunition  boats — would 
be  subject  to  aU  the  dUHciiltles  of  other  surface  shipping.  These 
supply  vessels  wo\ild  move  slowly,  having  to  be  refueled,  and 
without  the  many  defensive  systems  protecting  the  carriers  them- 
salves. 

The  Implications  are  devastating.  Even  if  we  could  succeed  In 
protecting  our  carriers  through  multl-bUllon  dollar  Investments  In 
sophisticated  defensive  gear,  we  would  stUl  be  unable  to  get 
through  to  them  the  supplies  needed  to  permit  continuation  of 
the  offensive  operations  they  provide.  The  front  door  might  be 
guarded,  but  the  back  door  would  stlU  be  ajar. 

And  suppose  that  a  few  supply  ships  did  get  through,  Navy 
statements  above  notwithstanding.  Our  carriers  would  have  to 
raduce  their  own  readiness  In  order  to  be  supplied.  They  would 
have  to  leave  their  stations,  move  to  a  replenishment  area  out 
of  range  of  land-based  enemy  aircraft,  and  then  slow  down  for 
the  actual  transfer. 

At  this  point  they  would  still  be  In  range  of  Soviet  submarines, 
with  both  their  acoustic  homing  torpedoes  and  their  cruise  mis- 
sUes.  It  Is  clear  from  published  sources  that  these  missiles,  touted 
by  the  Navy  as  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  carriers,  can  be 
laimched  from  a  submerged  position,  many  miles  away  on  the 
basis  of  InteUlgence  received.  With  the  missile  traveling  at  the 
speed  of  sound  probably  undetected  before  launch  (we  can't 
have  ASW  planes  everywhere  at  the  same  time),  It  poses  a 
formidable  threat  Indeed. 

m.    FLEET    DEFENSE    AND    THE    F-14 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  the  vulnerability  of  attack 
carriers.  But  where  does  the  P-14  fit  into  this  basic  picture? 

The  Navy's  interest  in  providing  its  carriers  with  a  means  of 
defense  which  would  permit  their  use  In  high  intensity— even 
nuclear— conflicts  with  the  Soviet  Union  dates  back  a  good  many 
years.  In  the  1950's  the  main  concern  was  Soviet  employment  of 
their  new  nuclear  capability  against  the  carriers 

It  wa5  clear  even  then  that  a  single  nuclear  weapon  delivered 
anywhpre  in  the  vicinity  of  a  carrier  would  wipe  out  an  entire  task 
force.  The  Navy  desperately  wanted  a  weapon  that  would  destroy 
ih?.?tl'^^'^l  °f  *^*  Soviet's  missile  launching  bombers— then  the 
Chief  threat— in  a  massed  attack  against  the  task  force.  The  orle- 
!?^  P/r.'S^^^l  ^^  '^^"^'^  Eagle-MlssUeer  and  work  was  started  on 
wor^  ^^  *  ^^^^^'^  straightforward  outgrowth  of  that 

^f"^,!*^!^^';^"  ^^^  *  ^°^  performance,  long  loiter  aircraft  capable 
^.m^^^o  '"'1^  .^  t  '"'^^"'^  platform,  and  it.s  objective  was  the 
fl^3^^°'^^l^'^^''^  '^'^  ^"^"K  °^  sl'^  'nlsslles  agilnst  the  postu- 
SleU  wouMlTuTc'h.  ^^'"^  "^^'^  *'°'"''"^-  ^^  ^6le  wL  the 
himl'VnH^"^f''  .7^  cancelled  in  1961  due  to  technical  Infeasl- 
cSr,f,.»t  f"!'^""  ^"'^^^^  **^  ^'^  pronounced  on  the  use  of 
^frlJ^  ""^^  '""^"""^  nuclear  wars.  But  the  Navy  never  abandoned 
^ba^lc  concept  for  the  missile.  As  our  conventional  forces  we« 

^nfC^n^^'nH  h''V^^'^'  *^"  ^^^-y  resubmitted  Its  req^re! 
ment  for  an  anti-bomber  fleet  air  defense  missile  to  protect  the 
fleet  against  the  new  threat  of  non-nuclear  bomber  atfack  In  the 
performance  of  its  tactical  air  support  role.    °°'°^'^  *"^'^''  "^  ^'^^ 

The  t«t6  at  Bikini  indicated  the  toughness  of  even  the  old  ore- 
war  carriers  lacking  the  protective  features  designed  Into  todav^s 
w^rT^H^"'  example,  the  old  Saratoga  having  survived  WorM 
^rL^  n°l^^  ^'°'^  ^  torpedoes.  4  Kamikazes  Ld  2  bombs^  wm 
S  n^'i^.^^J^  °''*""  *  ""^  ^'■°'"  Surface  Zero  at  Bikini  She' suf! 
fered  slight  damage  from  fires,  some  wooden  parts  of  the  flfeht 
deck  burned  Planes  standing  on  the  flight  deck  did  not  suffer  and 
there  was  slight  deformation  of    the  superstructure  and^tackt 


Little  consideration  was  given  by  anyone  at  the  time  to  the  dog- 
fight ng  capabilities  of  the  new  plane.  The  F-IIIB  was  regardwl 
stoply  as  an  mterceptor.  The  main  advantage  it  offered  over  the 
J^^K.^  *  significantly  Increased  speed  and  acceleration  capa- 
bility which  wa*  intended  to  enable  It  to  get  into  Its  Intercept  bo- 
?>!^?  ™°!!.5.'^'"''y  **'*°  "^^^  °^'^  Pl»°«-  The  Phoenix  itself  colild 
veSbimy  ^^  """^  °^  ^^^  '"'^'  ^^^  ^"^y  '*'''•  ^°  ^°'"8e'^  maneu- 

.J^J°'1'^J'°1  '^^^nfalr  to  say  that  the  Navy  first  became  con- 
cerned with  the  dogflghtlng  capability  of  the  P-lllB  when  It 
saw  this  as  an  opportunity  to  kill  the  plane  and  get  a  true  Navy  ait- 
craft  of  Its  own.  Working  together  with  several  aerospace  companies^ 
such  as  Grumman  Aircraft  Ctompeny— then  a  subcontractor  t* 
General  Dynamics  on  the  P-UIB— It  encouraged  the  design  of  new 

^  *"l!_r*'!'=*'  ''°"'**  *""  '^^^  ^h«  Phoenix  missile  bJt  also  be 
better  dogflghters  than  the  P-4  Phantom,  then  and  now  our  first- 
line  Navy  fighter. 


CX>M>CKNT 


The  Navy  has  always  attempted  to  ensure  ship  survival  \mder 
all  expected  threat  conditions.  In  the  mid  to  late  I950's  the  Eagle- 
Mtesileer  system  was  considered  a  sound  defensive  concept.  In 
1960,  because  of  its  subsonic  speed,  the  MlasUeer  was  adjudged 
to  be  too  single  purposed  and  insufficiently  adaptable  to  offenSve 
operations.  Its  cancellation  was  in  no  way  connected  to  "technical 
Infeaslblllty". 

In  1961.  it  became  apparent  that  the  Navy  could  produce  a  hich 
performance,  versatile  fighter  with  much  smaller  and  lighter 
avionics  and  missiles  that  would  accommodate  aU  expected  threats 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  This  was  made  possible  by  virtue  of  a 
practical  variable  sweep  wing  arrangement  plus  advances  in 
avionics  and  missile  technologies.  Unfortunately,  despite  Its  re- 
sistance, the  Navy  was  forced  to  merge  Its  requirements  with  the 
dissimilar  ones  of  the  Air  Force.  It  was  apparent  from  the  outset 
that  the  result  of  this  merger,  the  P-iiiB,  would  not  be  the  de- 
sired versatUe  fighter.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Eagle  mis- 
sile, more  than  40  percent  heavier  than  Phoenix,  had  lOO'v 
heavier  avionics  than  the  P-14's  AWG-9.  Had  the  Navy  been  al- 
lowed to  develop  Its  own  fighter  Instead  of  the  F-lllB  design 
practices  would  have  produced  a  well  balanced  aircraft  with  re- 
quired dog  fighting  capabUitles.  This  was  done  In  the  case  of  the 
P-4  and  is  being  done  in  the  P-14.  The  success  of  the  P-4  and  Its 
adoption  by  our  Air  Porce  as  weU  as  our  allies  attest  to  the  efficiency 
of  Navy  methodology.  ' 

*v,'^^,*o^'J!f  *'^  nuclear  capability  had  been  considered  as  early  as 
!?»f,  \?^  ^'^'''^  **!.*^-  ^^""^  ^^^  N*^y  gained  invaluable  data  on 
Which  to  base  new  hardness  requirements  for  ships.  New  construc- 
tion major  combatants,   as  well   as   aircraft  carriers,   have  since 

.^v?  '■''^"f*^  *S  °^^^^  *  ^^8^  «leP"«e  of  survlvabUlty  against 
anything  but  a  direct  hit  by  a  nuclear  weapon 

Appropriately  enough,  the  new  missile  was  named  the  Phoenix 
and  untU  1968  it  remained  tied  to  the  Ul-fated  F-UlB  airplane! 
This  Ui  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  a  complete  analysis  and 
apportionment  of  blame  for  the  TPX  fiasco,  but  a  few  words  are 
necessary  to  place  In  context  the  decision  to  proceed  with  the  P-14 

Whatever  the  wisdom  of  Secretary  McNamara's  insistence  on  a 
single  plane  to  meet  the  Air  Force's  desire  for  a  fleet  of  interdic- 
tion bomber  and  the  Navy's  desire  for  a  fleet  of  air  defense  Inter- 
'^^P.t*'"',^*  ^^^  ^"*  opposed  to  the  F-lllB  from  the  outset  One 
of  the  Initial  concessions  It  extracted  was  the  right  to  Incorporate 
in  the  new  plane  both  a  new  version  of  the  cancelled  Eagle  missile 
^*^cancelled  TP-30  engines  which  had  been  developed  for  the 

«  I^"  ^.t^'^.r^^  ^  undertake  development  of  a  multi-mission 
fighter,  the  VPAX,  In  the  1966-«8  time  period.  This  project,  dropped 
In  the  paper  stage,  could  not  out-perform  the  known  threat  or 
IZ.^  f^'^J'^  ^^^  combat.  The  Navy  had  two  options  at  the  time 
the  VFAX  was  dropped:  (1)  Modify  the  F-4J  to  increase  its  capa- 
ri^  i^S^,*"'  <^*  b«g^  development  of  an  air  superiority  flghter, 
the  VFX.  The  latter  was  choeen  because  the  F-4J  could  not  be 
adequately  modified  to  Increase  Its  ci^abllltles.  The  VPX  at  the 
time  of  contract  award,  was  designated  the  P-14A. 

It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  recognition  that  the 
P-14  has  been  designed,  first  and  foremost,  as  an  air  superiority 
flghter  with  performance  exceeding  any  projected  threat  aircraft 
of  the  1970-8  through  the  1980'8.  This  design  has  never  been  compro- 
mised during  its  development.  The  F-14  has  been  designed  not  as 
a  multl-mlselon  flghter,  but  as  a  balanced  weapon  system  empha- 
sizing system  as  contracted  to  an  airplane  only.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  is  of  paramount  importance  in  understanding  the 
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The  Improved  capabilities  of  alternative  planes — and  the  tech- 
nical problems  with  the  F-lllB — were  argued  vigorously  in  testi- 
mony on  Capitol  Hill,  and  In  1968  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Ccmmltteee  deleted  all  funds  for  the  P-lllB  from 
the  budget.  Working  feverishly,  the  Navy  then  saw  to  It  that  a 
contract  with  Grumman  for  the  P-14  was  rushed  through  before 
the  Nixon  Administration  could  carefully  review  It  after  taking 
office. 


The  P-14  is  thus  the  third  Navy  plane  to  carry  the  Eagle/Phoenlx 
missile  and  to  be  powered  by  a  version  of  the  TP-30  engine.  And 
it  is  still  primarily  a  fleet  air  defense  Interceptor.  After  the  F-lllB 
was  killed,  the  Navy  never  seriously  evaluated  the  possibility  of 
incorporating  a  Phoenix  fleet  air  defense  missile  capability  in  a 
first-rate  flghter  aircraft.  But  this  was  then  and  remains  now  a 
technical  impossibility,  as  I  hope  to  explain  In  a  few  days.  Un- 
fortunately, our  need  for  a  flxst-llne  carrier  based  flghter  to  replace 
the  F-4  Is  a  good  deal  greater  today  than  In  either  1968  (when 
the  F-4  was  itself  in  development )  or  1968. 


Another  thing  which  has  changed  since  1958  is  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  threat  to  our  carriers.  What  was  envisaged  then  was  a 
dramatic  increase  In  the  number  of  Russian  naval  bombers,  the 
threat  against  which  the  Phoenix  was  designed.  While  there  is 
extreme  doubt  whether  the  Phoenix  could  handle  the  Russian 
bomber  threat  which  exists  today,  that  threat  has  never  expanded 
as  predicted  for  the  past  ten  years.  As  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Chairman  George  Mahon,  noted  in  19S8:  "The  bomber  threat 
against  the  fleet,  as  you  know,  has  been  predicted  by  Navy  officials 
for  some  time.  It  has.  of  course,  not  developed  to  date." 

What  has  developed  is  the  many  faceted  threat  described  earlier. 
It  Is  worth  evaluating  the  role  of  the  Phoenl.x  in  the  sprctrum  of 
defenses  we  have  now  erected  against  this  threat  to  see  why  it 
woiilr'  almost  surely  be  ineffective. 

The  Phoenix  Is  a  long-range  air-to-air  defensive  missile,  which 
the  Navy  claims  will  be  capable  of  destroying  "multiple  targets  In 
a  heavy  electronic  countermeasures  environment  in  all  weather 
conditions."  It  will  be  guided  by  the  P-14'8  AWG-9  fire  control 
system,  which  is  also  designed  to  handle  six  single  shot  Sparrow 
missiles. 

According  to  the  Navy,  the  Phoenix  already  has  an  enviable  test 
record  on  which  to  stand,  with  a  success  record  of  approximately 
70  percent  In  the  40  or  so  firings  to  date.  This  claim  deserves  some 
rather  careful  scrutiny. 

In  the  first  place.  Navy  statistics  do  not  include  the  substantial 
number  of  unsuccessful  firings  in  which  the  missile  never  left 
the  launch  rail  because  the  launch  system  failed  prior  to  the  ac- 
tual launch.  These  failures,  which  should  obviously  be  included 
on  any  realistic  scoresheet  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  much  smaller  number  of  recorded  "no  test"  firings — firings  in 
which  the  missile  was  launched  but  failed  to  hit  Its  target  due  to 
defects  In  the  test  conditions  not  related  to  the  missile  system 
Itself. 
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air  superiority  mission  requirements.  A  misunderstanding  of  the 
distinction  sometimes  leads  to  the  Invalid  assumption  that  the  air 
superiority  role  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  a  "light  weight, 
simplified,  airplane"  whoee  operational  attributes  are  noted  only 
In  terms  of  Its  low  groes  weight. 


The  fleet  air  defense  role  of  the  F-14  Is  accomplished  utilizing 
removable  pallets  for  carriage  of  the  Phoenix  missiles.  This  "mls- 
sionlzing"  concept  does  not  exact  any  weight,  size  or  complexity 
penalties  to  the  basic  air  sui>eriority  P-14. 

Air-to-ground  capability  of  the  F-14  is  not  a  dictating  design 
requirement.  Such  a  capability  exists,  to  a  limited  degree,  as  a 
"faJl-out"  from  the  other  governing  design  features  of  the  F-14. 
The  f«w:t  that  the  P-14  can  carry  air-to-ground  ordnance  does  not 
In  any  way  compromise  the  airframe  or  system  design  for  Its  pri- 
mary air  superiority  mission.  With  the  demise  of  the  unacceptable 
F-lllB  In  1968,  Requests  for  Proposals  (REP)  were  forwarded  to 
five  contractors  with  the  ultimate  contract  award  Issued  to  the 
Grumman  Aircraft  Corporation  In  February  1968. 

In  order  to  minimize  developmental  coets,  and  help  Insure  a 
minimum  risk  program,  the  F-14A  does  make  maxlmvun  and  Judi- 
cious use  of  the  technology  gained  during  the  development  of  the 
F-lllB.  This  procedure  has  also  permitted  the  F-14  to  reach  first 
flight  22  months  after  contract  award,  a  feat  believed  to  be  un- 
matched In  the  development  of  any  other  comparable  weapon 
system. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Navy  to  rush  the  contract  through 
before  the  Nixon  Administration  could  take  appropriate  review 
action.  An  orderly  fiow  of  data  was  presented  to  the  Congress 
through  established  procedures  in  support  of  the  F-14  program. 

The  F-14  Is  the  result  of  a  Navy  competition  among  five  con- 
tractors. Prom  Inception,  the  F-14  was  designed  as  an  air  sujjerlorlty 
fighter  around  four  Sparrow  missiles  and  a  20mm.  gun.  The  P-14 
Is  an  optimized  combination  of  speed,  acceleration,  maneuver- 
ability and  radius  of  action  and  Includes  a  weapons  control  system 
with  multiple  weapon  options.  It  is  indeed  a  first-rate  carrier 
fighter,  specifically  designed  to  accomplish  the  missions  of  a  carrier 
flghter.  No  other  aircraft  or  weapons  system  In  design  now  or 
within  the  current  state-of-the-art  can  better  accomplish  the  carrier 
flghter  mission  against  the  increasing  Soviet  determination  to 
counter  our  fleet. 

The  P-14  air  superiority  fighter  is  a  weapon  system  that  can 
shoot  down  long-range  multi-raid  aircraft  and  missiles  as  well  as 
engage  enemy  fighters  in  close-in  combat.  Weight  reducing  micro- 
miniaturization of  avionics,  balanced  with  airframe  and  engine 
design,  has  eliminated  performance  penalties  formerly  associated 
with  multimlssion  fighters.  In  the  P-14  one  percent  of  the  aircraft 
weight  makes  it  possible  to  use  Phoenix,  Sparrow,  Sidewinder,  Agile, 
a  gun  and  alr-to-surface  weapons.  A  large  part  of  that  weight  is  in 
removable  pallets  not  used  for  the  Dogfight  configuration. 

Navy  performance  estimates  of  the  F-14A  and  F-14B  have  been 
substantiated  by  an  independent  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  assessment  made  at  the  request  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Jr., 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering.  It  was  further  con- 
cluded the  multl-mlsslon  performance  estimates  were  attainable 
without  degrading  the  pure  flghter  capability. 

From  time  to  time,  missile  carrying  Soviet  bombers  fly  over  or 
near  units  cf  the  U.S.  fleet.  Although  detected  early  and  intercepted, 
these  overflights  make  clear  this  threat  does  exist.  New  Foxbat. 
Fiddler,  and  Flagon  fighters  have  long-range  escort  capabilities  with 
advanced  avionics  and  missiles,  adding   to  the  threat. 

Surface-to-surface,  as  well  as  alr-to-surface  missile  threats  also 
exist.  They  will  certainly  become  more  advanced.  The  F-14  Phoenix 
system  In  addition  to  Its  flghter  capabilities,  will  provide  a  sig- 
nificant capability  to  counter  the  Soviet  submarine-launched  cruise 
missile  threat,  a"  look-down  shoot-down,  capability  again?:  small 
multiple  targets  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  during  develop- 
ment, and  clearly  Indicates  a  capability  against  such  attack. 

The  Phoenix  Is  not  launched  from  a  rail.  It  Is  ejected. 

■The  launch  systems  used  to  date  have  not  failed  prior  to  actual 
launch.  The  launch  system  failed  subsequent  to  launch  durtng 
the  four  "no  tests"  the  Navy  hfis  reported  In  the  firing  record.  This 
launch  system  was  unique  to  the  P-lllB  design  and  necessary 
corrective  action  was  a  part  of  the  F-14. 
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Moreover,  all  the  testa  conducted  to  date  have  been  engineering 
tests,  held  In  a  laboratory-controlled  environment,  and  almost  all 
have  been  against  single  targets  with  artificially  augment«d  radar 
signals  and  little  or  no  maneuvering  capabUlty.  Operational  tests, 
under  conditions  representative  of  actual  combat  experience,  have 
yet  to  begin.  Due  to  the  Incredible  amount  ol  ooncurrency  In  the 
whole  P-14  program,  these  operational  tests  are  not  schediUed  to  be 
completed  for  another  several  years,  by  which  time  any  decision 
on  the  P-14  will  long  since  have  been  made. 


Finally,  this  terribly  artificial  test  program  has  Itself  been 
very  limited  In  scope.  Virtually  aU  of  the  test  firings  to  date  have 
been  tests  of  the  old  AWO-fl  Phoenix  system  developed  for  the 
P-lUB.  The  new  version  for  the  P-14  has  more  than  one-third 
less  weight  and  has  been  completely  redesigned  for  tandem  seat- 
ing and  to  accommodate  the  Sparrow  missile. 


And  despite  the  Navy's  claim  that  the  system  will  be  capable 
of  near  slmxiltaneoua  launch  against  up  to  six  widely  separated 
targets,  no  more  than  two  slmxiltaneous  firings — even  of  the  old 
version — have  been  attempted  at  any  time  to  date.  Thus  it  Is 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  argument  of  some  critics  that  the  AWO-9 
tracking  capacity  wovild  be  swamped  If  it  ever  attempted  to  fire 
six  missiles  simultaneously  In  the  presence  of  one  or  two  dozen 
targets  on  the  radar  scope.  Yet  even  In  the  last  multi-shot  test, 
one  of  the  two  missiles  missed  Its  target. 


But  one  need  not  dwell  on  the  scarcity  of  teat  daU  on  the 
Phoenix.  It  U  really  quite  similar  to  other  alr-to-alr  mlssUes  which 
have  entered  our  Inventory  In  the  past  several  years.  Some  of  these 
mlssUes  had  Initial  teat  records  every  bit  as  "promising "  as  the 
Phoenix  but  exhibited  serious  deflclenclee  when  used  In  Vietnam. 
Our  experience  with  the  Sparrow  missile  is  Instructive  In  this  re- 
gard. It  Is  a  radar  guided  mlssUe  like  the  Phoenix,  but  somewhat 
leas  sophisticated  and  expensive.  (The  present  version  of  the  Spar- 
row costs  »40,000  per  shot,  the  Phoenix  M00,000.) 


COMMXNT 

Tests  to  date  have  been  conducted  on  the  Pacific  Missile  Ran« 
under  actual  conditions.  Tactical  significance  has  been  a  oon- 
slderatlon  in  nearly  every  PHOENIX  launch  mission.  The  mis- 
sions covered  a  large  pan  of  the  launch  envelope— low-alUtuot 
and  hlgh-altltude  targets,  maneuvering  and  non-maneuverln« 
targets,  long  and  short  ranges,  subsonic  and  supersonic  launches. 
Twenty  of  the  36  missions  were  "look-down"  missions  with  tbt 
target  below  the  launch  aircraft.  Eighteen  of  the  42  missiles  were 
launched  at  targets  with  less  than  6  square  meters  radar  croB- 
sections.  Three  missiles  were  launched  at  unaugmented  BQM-34A 
torget  drones,  which  have  roughly  the  same  dimensions  as  a  STYX 
Cruise  Missile  and  a  cross-section  of  about  0.26  square  meters  on 
the  nose.  Eight  missiles  were  launched  at  unaugmented  QT-sa 
droned  airplanes  with  a  radar  cross-section  of  about  2.25  square 
meters.  Seven  missiles  were  launched  at  unaugmented  QP-« 
droned  airplanes.  Two  missions  against  QF-9s  were  maneuverine 
target  missions.  The  QP-0  cross-section  is  approximately  3  5  square 
meters.  For  reference  purposes,  the  cross-section  of  the  P-4  u 
greater  than  10  square  meters.  All  test  launches  are  conducted  under 
as  realistic  conditions  as  possible  and  with  a  view  toward  gathering 
required  data  to  determine  true  PHOENIX  missile  capabUlty. 

The  repackaging  of  the  AWO-9  for  the  P-14  and  the  resultant 
weight  reduction  of  the  system  has  not  significantly  affected  the 
interface  with  the  Phoenix  mIssUe.  All  previous  mIssUe  filght  daU 
Is  valid,  since  the  posUaunch  functions  provided  by  the  AWO-0 
remain  essentially  unchanged.  The  prelaunch  functions  have  been 
tested  using  the  new  system  by  performing  over  one  hundred 
launch-to-eject  cycles  while  carrying  Phoenix  mlssUes  In  captive 
flight  on  a  TA3B  aircraft  with  the  production  version  of  the  P-14 
weapons  control  system  Installed.  MlssUes  wUl  be  launched  from 
the  F-14  system  early  In  1972. 

In  actual  evalxiatlon  testa  conducted  In  September  1971,  on  the 
Pacific  MlasUe  Range,  tracks  were  maintained  and  displayed  on 
12  airborne  targets  simultaneously.  The  targets  were  divided  Into 
three  groups  approaching  from  three  different  directions  at  differ- 
ent speeds  and  altitudes.  Fovir  different  types  of  aircraft  were 
used  In  the  raid.  Attackable  targets  are  assigned  a  launch  priority 
by  the  Weapons  Control  System  computer  for  all  mlssUes  aboard 
The  computer  will  select  the  targets  with  the  closest  range  and 
highest  closing  rate  to  be  launched  against  first.  The  operator 
may  override  this  assignment  and  designate  any  target  as  "next 
launch."  He  could,  however,  launch  six  mlasUes  at  targets  se- 
quenced entirely  by  the  computer  regardless  of  how  many  addi- 
tional tracks  are  displayed  on  the  radar  scope  or  maintained  by 
the  computer. 

OpUmum  resource  utUlzatlon  and  funding  limitations  require 
that  evaluation  and  acceptance  of  the  Phoenix  mlsaUe  for  Fleet 
use  be  a  responsible  combination  and  correlation/extrapolation 
of  Uve  testa,  laboratory  tests,  and  sophisticated  simulations. 

Testing  to  date  has  shown  three-on-three  capability,  by  launch 
of  two  mlssUes  and  pseudo  launch  of  a  third.  This  exactly  tests 
the  AWG-9  and  missile  capability  for  three-on-three,  since  addi- 
tional targets  only  load  the  AWG-9  (as  was  done  In  the  teat).  Each 
missile  In  filght  Is  guiding  to  Its  own  target  and  Is  Independent 
of  other  missiles  In  flight  at  the  same  time.  Extensive  analytical 
simulations,  the  parameters  of  which  have  been  verified  by  test 
satisfactorily  verify  six-on-slx  capability. 

To  date,  aU  system  modes  and  featiu-es  of  the  Phoenix  missile 
have  been  demonstrated.  Individual  mlssUes  have  been  assigned  to 
a  wide  variety  of  Urget  conditions  and  encounters.  Committing 
six  R&D  missiles  to  a  previously  verified  condition  was  not  con- 
sidered coet  effective.  Actual  testing  of  the  slx-on-slx  capability 
will  be  performed  with  pilot  production  missiles  to  reduce  costs 
and  confirm  design  and  will  be  conducted  In  a  Navy  only  test. 

The  dual  launch  record  Is  as  foUows.  Six  missions  have  been 
conducted,  with  two  considered  as  "no  tests"  for  failure  unaaeocl- 
ated  with  the  Phoenix  missile.  The  remaining  four  missions  weie 
succeasful  or  partially  so.  None  of  the  failures  were  attributable  to 
having  two  missiles  guiding  simultaneously.  In  no  way  do  the 
failures  cast  doubt  on  the  multiple-launch  capability  of  the  sys- 
tem. Of  the  eight  missiles  fired  under  dual  launch  conditions  five 
have  guided  to  a  successful  Intercept,  a  62.5%  success  ratio. 

Radar  guided  mlssUes  In  Southeast  Asia,  (particularly  Sparrow) 
have  experienced  problems  In  five  distinct  areas:  (1)  missile 
rellabUlty;  (2)  aircraft  weapon  control  system  radar,  and  computer 
accuracy  and  rellabUlty;  (3)  launch  envelopes — many  mlssUes  were 
launched  outside  their  guidance  envelopes;  (4)  fuze  effectlveneas; 
(6)  launcher  rellabUlty.  Consideration  of  these  factors  has  been 
contlnuaUy  emphasized  In  the  design,  test,  and  evaluation  of  the 
Phoenix  MIssUe.  In  addition,  the  Phoenix  has  been  designed  and 
Integrated  with  an  adequate  aircraft  environmental  control  system 
to  minimize  the  potentially  damaging  effects  Induced  by  typical 
carrier  operation. 

(1)     IfTHHTT.B    axUABXLITT 

Through  means  of  the  on-board  digital  computer,  aU  six  Phoenix 
MlesUee  carried  on  each  F-14  can  be  thoroughly  tested  In  fUght. 
This  test,  caUed  MOAT.  Mlsslle-on-Alrcraft-Test,  takes  less  than 
20  seconds  to  effectively  test  each  mlaaUe.  Design  and  test  of  many 
Phoenix  MlssUes  to  date  demonstrates  the  overaU  mlaaUe  reliabil- 
ity requirement  wUl  be  met  or  exceeded  In  Fleet  use 
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One  problem  the  Sparrow  has  had  has  been  Its  InabUlty  to  dls- 
tlngtUsh  between  friendly  and  enemy  targets.  It  has  been  designed 
for  launch  at  a  range  of  roughly  15  mUes,  weU  beyond  the  range 
of  visual  contact.  Unfortunately,  its  radar  system  can  pick  up 
aircraft  blips  at  this  distance,  but  can't  tell  who  the  blips  belong  to. 

This  has  bad  a  significant  effect  on  use  of  the  Sparrow  in  South- 
east Asia.  Despite  the  fact  that  It  was  designed  for  stand-off  '.aunch, 
orders  have  been  In  effect  prohibiting  Its  stand-off  use  at  times 
when  friendly  aircraft  might  be  present.  Until  bUllons  of  dollars 
bad  been  spent,  nobody  realized  that  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  fire 
at  will  on  nonrespondlng  radar  blips — because  they  might  be 
Laotian  airliners  fiylng  to  Hanoi  or  Air  Force  planes  not  tied  In  to 
the  Navy's  communications  system.  And  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
Sparrow's  po^r  record  \inder  visual  launch  conditions  has  been  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  launches  were  from  Inside  Its  mlnlmiim 
effective  range. 

Another  problem  of  the  Sparrow  has  been  Its  poor  rellabUlty — 
Its  failure  to  even  launch  and  fiy.  The  artificial  nature  of  its  Initial 
test  program  has  been  only  partly  responsible.  More  Important  has 
been  the  fundamental  complexity  of  design  which  made  It  unable 
to  withstand  rigorous  combat  handling  procedures. 


When  conditions  did  permit  its  use  and  it  was  able  to  be  fired, 
the  Sparrow  and  its  radar  search  system  may  have  scared  away  as 
many  enemy  aircraft  as  they  found.  The  explanation  Is  simple. 
One  of  the  problems  of  all  airborne  search  radars  and  active  radar 
missiles  is  that  they  broadcast  their  position  for  miles  around,  thus 
alerting  enemy  aircraft  to  their  presence. 

Moreover,  these  airborne  radars  have  an  effective  search  pattern 
only  In  a  very  narrow  cone  directly  In  front  of  the  airplane  and 
cannot  locate  more  dangerous  and  undetectable  targets  fiylng  else- 
where. As  a  result,  enemy  aircraft  g^uided  from  the  ground  have 
been  able  to  avoid  this  narrow  search  pattern  and  pop  up  unsus- 
pected and  undetected  on  the  tails  of  our  aircraft. 


When  we  have  In  fact  acquired  enemy  aircraft  (almost  always 
visually)  they  have  often  been  able  to  outmaneuver  the  Sparrow 
by  hard  turns  at  normal  combat  g's.  TTils  has  been  the  result  of 
Inherent  physical  limitations  in  the  maneuverability  and  response 
times  of  the  missiles  themselves. 

Finally,  the  Sparrow  has  shown  itself  susceptible  to  simple  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  which  degrade  Its  performance. 


CX>UMXNT 
(3)    AMC8    OPERATION 

Proper  operation  of  the  Weapon  Control  System  (AWO-9)  is  as- 
sured through  use  of  BIT  (buUt-ln-test)  slmUar  In  operation  and 
performance  to  the  MOAT  described  previously.  In  dogfights,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  present  operational  aircraft  radars  may  loee 
lock  or  IntentlonaUy  break  off  to  avoid  being  unfavorably  engaged 
by  another  enemy  plane.  To  overcome  this  problem,  the  Phoenix 
MIssUe  has  a  self-contained  guidance  mode,  this  permits  the  F-14 
crew  to  launch  and  leave,  providing  one  added  degree  of  fiexlbUlty 
and  safety. 

(3)    LAXTNCH    EMTKLOFE 

The  Phoenix  provides  a  launch  zone  more  than  four  times  as 
large  In  range  as  any  other  operational  alr-to-alr  weapKsn.  The 
AWO-9  digital  computer  is  used  to  generate  steering  commands 
and  to  predict  when  the  F-14  Is  In  a  region  that  wUl  satisfy  mls- 
sUe gruidance  launch  requirements.  The  digital  program  wUl  ac- 
curately compute  and  display  mlssUe  launch  envelopes  even  In  a 
maneuvering  dogfight  environment.  Thus,  the  posslbUlty  of  launch- 
ing outside  the  missile  envelope  causing  unsuccessful  missile  Inter- 
cept Is  remote. 

(4)     rtTZX    EITKCnVXNXSS 

Most  fuze  problems  in  Southeast  Asia  were  associated  with  non- 
dlrectlve  semlactive  radar  fuzes  tied  to  the  mlssUe  radar  guidance 
system,  requiring  illumination  by  the  launch  aircraft's  radar.  There 
is  no  protection  provided  from  firing  prematurely  on  false  targets. 
The  PHOENIX  mlssUe  fuze  has  taken  these  problems  into  con- 
sideration and  corrective  design  features  have  been  incorporated. 

(S)    LAUNCHER   mcT.TAWTT.rrr- 

Of  aU  the  launching  faUures  experienced  in  Southeast  Asia, 
approximately  one-half  were  because  of  the  launcher  and  one-half 
of  those  resulted  from  lack  of  motor  Ignition  after  mlssUe  separa- 
tion. A  new  launcher  has  been  developed  and  integrated  into  the 
F-14  airframe.  Problems,  such  as  corrosion  and  handling  in  the 
Fleet  environment,  are  being  overcome  In  the  new  design. 

In  the  test  of  forty-two  guided  nUssUes  and  three  powered  separa- 
tion mlssUes,  one  motor  Ignition  problem  occurred.  The  design  has 
been  altered  and  verified  to  preclude  recxirrence  of  the  problem. 

The  Phoenix  can  be  used  any  time  the  operational  commander 
deems  neceeeary.  Dramatic  Improvements  in  both  identification  of 
radar  bUps  and  the  routing  of  air  traffic  through  radar/navlga- 
tlonal  techniques  can  quickly  be  Introduced  which  would  assure 
the  Phoenix  has  demonstrated  excellent  performance  under  launch 
conditions  not  requiring  standoff. 


The  reUabUity  of  the  AIM-7E/E2  has  not  achieved  the  goals  set 
for  the  mlssUe.  However  an  agresslve  rellabUlty  program  during  the 
past  2  years  has  appreciably  Increased  Sparrow  reliability.  Sparrow 
production  monitoring  tests  since  July  1969  have  demonstrated 
better  than  an  82  percent  reliability.  Improved  reliability  has 
been  buUt  into  the  AIM-7F  as  a  resiUt  of  solid  state  construction 
and  a  unique  firing  mode. 

Any  time  U.S.  aircraft  are  flying  over  hostile  territory,  detection 
by  enemy  radars  Is  assumed.  This  was  especially  true  In  North  Viet- 
nam, where  a  vast  radar  and  Intelligence  network  was  in  operation. 
It  therefore  made  no  difference  if  the  aircraft's  radar  was  on.  Pro- 
tection Is  the  reason  for  escorting  strike  aircraft  with  fighters.  If 
the  enemy  is  "scared  away"  by  the  presence  of  friendly  radars,  the 
mission  has  been  accomplished. 

It  Is  not  true  that  the  AWO-9  radar  search  pattern  Is  limited  to 
a  very  narrow  cone  directly  In  front  of  the  airplane.  The  cone  has 
a  very  wide  scan  angle  and  can  be  searched  by  both  sensors  (radar 
and  Infrared)  either  slaved  together  or  searching  different  volumes. 

Against  a  small  fighter  target,  the  effective  harisontal  scan  pat- 
tern is  more  than  150  nm  wide  and  100,000  ft.  high  at  maximum 
range.  When  penetrating  enemy  territory  with  a  scan  pattern  of 
this  dimension,  the  probablUty  of  detecting  all  i^proachlng  enemy 
aircraft  is  very  high.  Escort  studies  conducted  indicate  that  several 
F-14  maneuver  choices  are  available  to  provide  "all-around" 
coverage. 

The  current  AIM-7E-2  and  advanced  AIM-7F  have  sufficient 
maneuvering  capability  to  guide  and  Intercept  enemy  aircraft 
maneuvering  at  normal  combat  g's  (5-7).  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  both  missiles. 

The  Sparrow  has  not  shown  Itself  susceptible  to  simple  counter- 
measures.  Electronic  countermeasures  and  counter-count^iineasures 
have  greatly  Infiuenced  mUitary  warfare  in  recent  years.  It  is 
extremely  unwise  to  publicly  discuss  the  countermeasures  capabUlty 
of  a  mlasUe  which  is  presently  in  the  UjB.  Inventory. 
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The  actual  performance  record  of  the  Sparrow  In  tenna  of  tar- 
gets killed  per  firing  remains  classified,  but  thla  much  can  be  aald. 
Due  to  the  target  differentiation  problem,  it  simply  has  not  been 
used  much  of  the  time  under  the  conditions  for  which  it  was 
designed.  And  when  it  has  been  used,  its  demonstrated  perform- 
ance has  been,  only  10%  as  good  as  the  performance  originally 
expected. 


COMMENT 


There  Is  every  reason  tc  believe  that  the  Phoenix  will  fare 
no  better  and  might  fare  worse.  Much  of  what  has  Just  been  said 
is  directly  applicable,   but  let   me  cite   a  few  particulars. 

First,  one  of  the  advertised  advantages  of  the  Phoenix  is  Its 
significantly  longer  range  than  the  Sparrow.  (According  to  the 
DMS  Market  Intelligence  Report,  "Phoenix  was  initially  Intended 
to  have  a  range  of  more  than  200  nautical  miles,  but  has  since 
been  scaled  down  to  an  estimated  80  n.m.  range.") 

Yet  testa  conducted  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Corporation,  manufac- 
turer of  the  Phoenix  system,  confirm  that  it  has  no  capability 
against  meneuvering  targets  except  over  the  shorter  stretches  of 
its  range.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  the  tests  showed,  the  Phoenix 
rocket  motor  burns  out  and  it  cannot  get  the  maneuver  energy 
needed  to  keep  up  with  a  target  which  can  quickly  change  direc- 
tions : 


Second,  hardware  tests  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Center's  Corona 
Laboratory  have  shown  that  the  Phoenix  can  be  effectively  counter- 
measured  by  simple  low  power  techniques. 


Third,  a  study  has  been  conducted  which  indicates  that  the 
Phoenl.x  will  have  severe  reliability  problems  due  to  many  of  the 
same  complexity  of  design  features  which  have  made  the  Sparrow 
unable  to  withstand  rigorous  combat  handling  procedures. 


It  Is  possible  but  extremely  difficult  to  predict  all  eventual  situa- 
tions. The  AIM-7E  version  of  the  Sparrow  missile  was  originally 
designed  for  use  against  bombers,  before  the  Soviets  produced  In 
quantity  and  exported  the  short-range  highly  maneuverable  MIQ's 
to  their  Satellites.  Previously,  including  the  Korean  action,  guns 
were  the  principal  air-to-air  weapon.  The  Korean  action  resulted 
in  a  10  to  1  U.S.  kUl  ratio  using  guns.  Guns  underwent  the  same 
development  and  refinement  processes  as  missiles  are  today.  For 
instance,  the  "dogfight"  version  of  the  Sparrow  (AIR-7E-2) ,  a  modi- 
fled  design  to  cope  with  the  air  combat  maneuvering  environ- 
ment, was  Just  coming  into  the  inventory  in  1968.  It  was  never 
used  against  the  MIG's  in  Vietnam,  The  success  rate  of  Sparrows 
would  have  been  significantly  better  had  the  AIM-7E-2  been  avail- 
able. The  AIM-7F.  an  advanced  Sparrow,  has  a  dogfight  capability 
Incorporated  into  the  design.  Current  test  programs  demonstrate 
superior  performance  over  the  older  AIM  7-E-2. 

The  Navy  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  Phoenix  will  achieve 
desired  performance.  The  statement  concerning  reliability  was  an- 
swered  po-eviously. 

The  Navy  Type  Specification  (TS-3007)  and  the  original  Spe- 
cific Operational  Requirement,  dated  1961  concerning  the  Phoenix 
missile,  requires  a  60  nautical  mile  aerodynamic  range.  However 
the  Phoenix  has  already  successfully  intercepted  a  target  from 
a  launch  range  of  76  nautical  miles. 

Targets  can  be  expected  to  use  violent  maneuvers  In  an  attempt 
to  escape  alr-to-alr  guided  missiles.  These  tactics  have  proven  to  be 
effective  against  the  SA-2  Russian  surface-to-air  missiles  and 
the  older  U.S.  alr-to-alr  missiles  that  are  maneuver  limited  and 
have  exceptionally  small  launch  zones  (such  as  the  AIM-9B/Slde- 
wlnder) . 

The  Phoenix  Missile  has  benefited  from  the  experience  In  South- 
east Asia  by  being  provided  with  a  large  launch  zone,  quicker  re- 
sponse to  target  maneuvers  and  modern  ftize  with  a  large  warhead. 
Recent  studies  by  the  Navy  and  contractor  demonstrate  that  these 
capabliities  provide  the  Phoenix  with  the  ability  to  counter  evasive 
target  maneuvers  up  to  8  g's  at  twice  the  range  of  the  Advanced 
Sparrow  (AIM-7F) .  This  superiority  results  from  the  higher  energy 
in  the  Phoenix  at  intercept,  and  the  more  efficient  tall  control  de- 
sign that  conserves  energy  during  missile  maneuvers. 

An  Important  factor  in  the  evasive  target  maneuver  tactic  is  the 
question  of  how  will  the  enemy  know  when  to  commence  evasive 
action  after  the  Phoenix  Missile  Is  launched  in  a  track-whlle-scan 
mode,  the  AWG-9  radar  does  not  stop  its  scan  to  Illuminate  the 
target,  but  continues  to  sweep,  Ulumlnatlng  all  targets  In  the  scan 
pattern. 

The  AWG-9  digital  computer  aids  In  the  solution  of  the  maneu- 
vering target  problem  by  providing  steering  signals  and  accurate 
launch  zone  displays  to  optimize  the  probability  of  launching  In- 
side the  missile's  envelope  in  a  maneuvering  environment. 

Contractor  and  Navy  tests  have  been  made  on  the  entire  Phoenix 
Missile  and  elements  within  the  missile,  using  projected  1980  ECM 
threats  and  experimental  ECM  devices  speclficaUy  conceived  to 
defeat  the  missile's  circuits.  The  weapon  successfully  copes  with  all 
these  ECM  techniques. 

An  important  item  in  the  initial  Navy  specification  for  the 
Phoenix  Missile  was  the  requirement  to  operate  in  the  severest 
ECM  environment.  To  that  end,  the  Navy  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive threat  definition,  design,  test,  and  evaluation  program  that 
would  continually  monitor  the  Phoenix  capability  versus  the  ex- 
pected ECM  environment.  The  Naval  Air  Development  Center 
(NADC)  was  tasked  to  update  the  ECM  threat  description  on  an 
annual  basis,  using  the  latest  intelligence  data  and  information 
based  on  U.S.  ECM  technology.  The  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory 
Corona  was  tasked  to  conduct  an  Independent  test  of  the  Phoenix 
ECM  capability.  Their  purpose  was  to  determine  system  capabUity 
in  not  only  the  defined  ECM  enviroimaent,  but  using  their  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  complete  Phoenix  system,  to  design  and  build 
special  experimental  ECM  devices  that  might  defeat  the  system. 
The  Naval  Missile  Center/Point  Mugu  (NMC)  was  tasked  to  monitor 
the  ECM  tests  at  Hughes  and  supply  ECM  gear  that  represented 
the  best  that  the  enemy  could  be  expected  to  produce. 

Hughes  was,  and  is,  required  to  conduct  ECM  tests  on  the  early 
breadboard  system,  the  first  flyable  models,  the  pilot  production  and 
production  models,  and  after  every  significant  design  modification. 
After  each  series  of  tests,  the  information  gathered  Is  used  to 
Incorporate  minor  modifications  In  either  the  software  (AWO-fl 
digital  computer)  or  the  missile's  own  built-in  logic  to  insure  no 
degradation  across  the  complete  ECM  spectrum.  A  new  series  of 
laboratory  and  flight  testa  are  scheduled  this  faU  to  reconfirm  the 
system's  ECCM  (Electronic  Counter-Countermeasure)  capabUity. 
To  date,  it  is  the  opinion  of  NADC,  NWC  Corona,  NMC,  and  Hughes, 
no  system  has  ever  been  designed  or  as  thoroughly  tested  with  as 
much  consideration  to  ECM.  The  results  Indicate  that  the  Phoenix 
Missile  System  in  a  tactical  environment  will  have  no  significant 
ECM  weakness. 

In  sunmiary,  the  missile,  through  its  inherent  design  and  coupled 
with  the  highly  capable  AWO-9  Weapon  Control  System,  promiseB 
to  be  virtually  immune  to  the  predicted  enemy  countermeasure 
threat. 

The  studies  referred  to  essentially  point  out  ways  and  means  to 
correct  design  and  operational  deficiencies  of  Phoenix  and  earlier 
missiles  so  that  Phoenix  wUl  not  suffer  from  rigorous  combat 
handling. 
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Fourth,  the  very  nature  of  the  P-14'b  dual  role  as  fighter  aircraft 
and  fieet  defense  Interceptor  aggravates  the  target  discrimination 
problem,  i.e.,  distinguishing  friendly  aircraft  from  foes.  About 
the  only  time  a  long-range  Phoenix  launch  could  be  used  to  pro- 
tect the  carrier  is  when  there  are  no  friendly  attack  aircraft  or 
F-14  escorts  carrying  out  tactical  air  operations  from  the  carrier. 
But  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  having  and  protecting  carriers  in 
the  first  place  is  to  conduct  such  operations! 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  a  solution  to  this  Identification 
problem  will  be  found,  but  there  is  no  demonstrated  solution  yet 
in  sight.  And  even  if  a  secure  and  reliable  communications  system 
were  established  between  our  own  airplanes,  it  woiild  still  be  very 
risky  to  fire  at  will  against  unrespondlng  radar  blips  in  all 
theaters.  Crowded  areas  like  the  Mediterranean,  for  example, 
would  still  contain  friendly  aircraft  not  tied  In  to  our  commumca- 
tions  system.  The  E-SC  (essentially  a  Navy  AWACS)  might  keep 
track  of  some  of  their  movements,  but  it  is  far  from  foolproof  and 
terribly  vulnerable. 


These  deficiencies  would  be  serious  enough  If  the  Phoenix  had 
nothing  but  Rvisslan  bombers  to  defend  against  I  But  they  would  be 
magnified  if  it  were  pitted  against  the  expanding  Soviet  cruise 
missile  threat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  highly  maneuverable  fighter 
aircraft  which  woxUd  be  well  within  range  of  a  carrier  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

As  far  as  cruise  missiles  are  concerned,  there  must  be  doubt  in  the 
first  place  whether  the  Phoenix  would  have  the  maneuverability 
to  correct  for  errors  in  Its  estimates  of  their  direction  and  velocity. 
And  even  if  it  were  successful  in  meeting  its  design  specifications 
against  high  speed,  low  flying  targets  with  small  radar  cross  sec- 
tions, the  P-14  would  have  to  be  in  a  narrow  cone  directly  ahead 
of  the  missiles  if  it  were  to  see  them  at  all. 


The  search  patterns  of  airborne  radars,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
especially  limited  in  the  look  down  mode.  And  it  is  also  significant 
that  the  more  clutter  suppression  one  designs  into  such  a  radar,  the 
more  vulnerable  It  will  be  to  countermeasures. 

But  let's  suppose  that  these  problems  were  solved!  The  Rus- 
sian bombers  might  still  be  able  to  defeat  the  system  by  a  simple 
choice  of  tactics.  A  simple  example,  without  specific  numbers,  will 
suffice  to  demonstrate  the  point. 


COMMENT 

Any  weapon  development  is  an  evolutionary  process.  The  lessons 
learned  in  Vietnam  combined  with  modern  technology  are  being 
reflected  in  the  latest  alr-to-alr  missile  designs.  For  instance,  the 
Sparrow,  originally  designed  tigainst  a  bomber  threat  which  has 
existed  since  the  1950's  and  is  even  more  formidable  today,  was 
marginally  successful  against  the  highly  manueverable  Soviet  Mlg 
In  Vietnam.  However,  the  "dogfight"  version  of  the  Sparrow  was 
only  Introduced  in  mld-1968  and  never  used  in  Vietnam. 

Phoenix  missiles  have  been  handled  and  loaded  aboard  aircraft 
by  naval  enlisted  personnel.  Repeated  handling  and  envlromental 
tests  of  this  sort  have  shown  that  the  missile  is  rugged  and  no 
damage  results  from  rigorous  handling.  In  addition,  digital  com- 
puter processing  now  gives  a  better  correlation  of  actual  missile 
envelopes  in  a  real  time  display  for  the  aircrew.  In  addition,  the 
digital  computer  provides  improved  training  and  operational 
capability.  The  Phoenix,  expected  to  be  as  reliable  in  combat  as  it 
has  been  in  development,  currently  has  a  success  ratio  never  before 
achieved  in  air-to-air  mis.sile  development. 

Phoenix  is  required  not  only  in  the  defense  of  attack  carriers 
and  other  elements  of  the  fieet  but  is  also  needed  wherever  a  pro- 
tective air  umbrella  is  required.  There  are  solutions  to  visual 
identification  problem  for  all  Navy  fighter  missions. 

The  visual  identification  rule  incresises  the  probability  of  friendly 
aircraft  losses  since  the  enemy  will  likely  launch  his  weapons  with- 
out visual  identification  before  friendly  aircrsift  can  employ  their 
own  weapons.  Hostile  ground  control  intercept  (GCI)  and  long- 
range  radar  detection  capability  provide  effective  vectoring  for 
enemy  use  of  standofi  weapons  against  our  aircraft.  In  the  war- 
time situation  where  friendly  aircraft  are  lost  to  enemy  alr-to-alr 
missiles  or  friendly  surface  targets  are  threatened  by  standoff 
missiles  fired  from  beyond  the  visual  range,  the  visual  identifica- 
tion rule  will  be  changed.  Therefore,  the  whole  discussion  of  visual 
identification  becomes  academic. 


During  the  early  phases  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement required  mandatory  visual  identification  prior  to  launch 
of  our  air-to-air  missiles  against  enemy  aircraft.  Later,  the  Navy 
developed  a  command,  control,  and  communication  capability  to 
obtain,  without  visual  contact,  positive  Identification  of  all  friendly 
aircraft  in  a  war  zone.  The  unprecedented  surveillance  capabilities 
of  the  AWG-9  radar  IR  sensors,  coupled  with  the  data  link  will 
make  the  P-14  a  natural  extension  of  this  successful  Command  and 
Control  environment. 

Navy  air-and-surface  Tactical  Data  Systems  will  receive  all  F-14 
sensor  inlormatlon  for  direct  use  in  the  network.  In  addition,  the 
P-14  weapon  system  itself  will  include  provisions  for  positive 
Identification  of  friendly  airplanes. 

These  unique  capabilities,  exercised  with  appropriate  doctrine. 
will  satisfy  the  positive  air  control  and  Identification  requirement  to 
employ  the  Phoenix  Missile  in  support  of  the  fundamental  missions 
of  the  attack  carrier.  At  the  long  ranges  desired  for  Initial  Phoenix 
launches.  Identification  and  "clear  to  fire"  will  be  available.  After 
attrition  at  standoff  ranges,  engagements  at  short  range  with  re- 
maining hostlles  may,  depending  on  the  particular  situation,  re- 
quire visual  identification.  Phoenix  will  have  equalized  the  threat 
at  long  range  to  permit  efficient  use  of  short-range  weapons  in  a 
close-in  visual  Identification  encounter. 

The  E-2C  is  one  element  of  the  Command  and  Control  System 
and  to  assert  that  the  E-2C  mission  is  to  keep  track  of  all  friendly 
aircraft  In  a  positive  identification  situation  Is  misleading  and  in- 
correct. The  E-2C  is  protected  by  the  same  fighter  aircraft  that 
protect  the  carrier. 

TTie  Phoenix  missile  system  capability  versus  the  cruise  missile 
threat  has  been  examined  and  tested  in  realistic  test  environments. 
Important  parameters  that  must  be  considered  In  countering  the 
small,  fast,  low  altitude  threat  are  radar  look  down  capability,  sys- 
tem detection  and  tracking  ranges,  radar  scan  area,  system  re- 
sponse time  and  the  number  of  missiles  in  the  air  simultaneously. 
Maximum  required  missile  maneuver  capability  is  not  determined 
by  the  cruise  missile  threat,  but  is  based  on  engagements  versus 
highly  maneuverable  enemy  fighters  turning  at  a  maximum  rate. 

The  Phoenix  system  possesses  a  multi-shot  pulse  doppler  capa- 
bility, large  transmitter  power  and  antenna  gains,  flexible  selec- 
tion of  wide  radar  scan  areas  both  in  azimuth  and  elevation,  rapid 
firing  solutions  in  the  AWG-9  digital  computer  and  rapid  AIM- 
54A  missile  response  to  correct  errors  In  launch  position  and  target 
heading  changes.  The  total  system  will  provide  the  fleet  with  a 
weapon  system  capable  of  countering  the  expected  cruise  missile 
threat  whether  launched  from  bombers,  surface  vessels  or  sub- 
merged submarines. 

Verification  of  actual  missile  performance  was  attained  in  sev- 
eral successful  filings  conducted  against  small,  unaugmented  drones 
smaller  both  in  radar  cross-section  and  physical  dimensions  than 
the  expected  cruise  missile  threat. 

The  AWG-9  radar  has  been  specifically  designed  to  overcome  the 
look-down  deficiency  and  countermeasures  vulnerability  of  older 
radars.  The  Phoenix  missile  system  has  demonstrated  the  capabil- 
ity to  look  down  and  shoot  down  Into  clutter  in  the  most  sophisti- 
cated countermeasures  environment. 

Two  fighter  squadrons  of  P-14  airplanes  will  be  deployed  aboard 
each  attack  carrier.  Each  squadron  will  be  equipped  with  12 
P-14's.  When  operating  in  areas  where  tensions  are  high  and  an 
air  attack  could  be  initiated  against  the  carrier,  an  air  defense  pos- 
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We  will  have  only  a  limited  number  of  P-14"8  aboard  a  carrier 
and  only  a  liandful — with  a  maximum  at  6  Phoenix  mlaslles  each — 
will  be  In  the  air  at  one  time.  Against  these  P-14's  the  Sovlete 
oould  concentrate  a  algnlflcantly  larger  number  of  naval  bombers, 
since  the  bombers  oould  strike  at  a  time  erf  their  choosing  and 
would  not  be  on  serial  alittome  alert.  These  bombers  oould  then 
be  deployed  In  waves,  the  first  bombers  exhausting  the  limited 
number  of  missiles  in  the  air  and  the  next  wave  moving  In  on  the 
carrier  before  reinforcements  reached  the  scene.  The  tactics  would 
be  aided,  moreover.  If  the  bombers  were  able  to  maneuver  out  of 
the  way  when  warned  that  a  Phoenix  was  coming,  if  they  were 
preceded  by  more  maneuverable  fighters.  If  they  carried  the 
Jamming  equipment  we  already  know  works,  or  If  a  few  submarine 
launched  missiles  were  iised  to  create  a  diversion. 

There  Is  one  other  related  point.  If  a  war  at  sea  ever  did  break 
out  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  it  would 
probably  be  Initiated  by  a  surprise  Soviet  attack  on  our  carriers,  at 
a  time  when  their  defenses  were  low.  We  have  worked  very  hard 
since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age  to  minimize  the  chances  of  any 
direct  engagements  with  the  Soviets,  and  it  Is  very  unlikely  that 
we  would  Initiate  one.  Such  an  engagement  would  probably  come 
therefore,  only  If  we  miscalculated  the  Soviet  response  to  one  of 
our  actions  or  If  the  Soviets  made  an  irrational  and  unprovoked 
move  of  their  own.  Under  these  surprise  attack  conditions  we  could 
expect  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  P-14'8  aboard  a  carrier  to  be 
either  In  the  air  or  serviced  for  immediate  use. 


\ 


I  have  purposely  saved  till  last  a  discussion  of  the  staggering  costs 
of  the  Phoenix  and  Its  Are  control  system.  When  the  mlssUe  first 
rose  from  the  ashes  In  1962  and  became  a  part  of  the  P-lllB  pro- 
gram, total  development  costs,  according  to  DMS  Market  Intel- 
ligence Report,  were  estimated  at  $175  mlUlon.  They  have  now 
risen,  the  Report  says,  to  weU  over  »500  million  and  development 
Is  far  from  complete. 

More  worrisome  are  the  likely  production  costs  of  the  Phoenix 
already  estimated  at  $400,000  per  shot,  without  any  aUowance  for 
deficiency  correcting  modification  costs.  Another  factor  which  could 
drive  costs  upward  Is  a  smaller  than  anticipated  Phoenix  buy  Pub- 
l'!-^..^'^'™****  °^  *^®  ^^^  '^'^  ranged  from  a  low  of  1,400  to  a 
3,700  high,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  range  associated  with  the 
small  F-14  buy  which  Is  probably  Inevitable  even  if  the  oroeram 
continues.  *^  ^^i«»i" 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  that  the  cost  of  one  P-14-8  six 
Phoenix  mlssUea,  even  at  the  $400,000  price,  would  be  $2.4  mllUon 
That  U  the  approximate  price  for  three  Mlg-2rB  and  for  one  of  our 
ovra  F-4  fighters!  And  this  would  be  in  addition  to  the  $16  million 
price  tag  on  the  P-I4  Itself !  "imn/u 


Actually,  the  high  costs  of  the  Phoenix  would  do  more  than  af- 
fect our  pocketbooks.  They  would  also  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
the  already  poor  effectiveness  of  the  mIssUe. 

For  one  thing,  these  high  costs  would  Inevitably  affect  Navy 
training  programs  for  the  Phoenix,  Just  as  training  programs  for 
the  Sparrow  have  been  affected  by  its  comparatively  cheaper  costs. 
With  the  costs  of  each  Phoenix  firing  approaching  a  half  million 
doUars,  very  few  Navy  aviators  would  be  allowed  even  one  training 
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ture  would  be  set.  This  poetiu^  would  vary  between  Deck  Launched 
Interceptors  (DLI)  and  airborne  Combat  Air  Patrol  (CAP)  or  a 
combination  of  both  In  proportion  to  the  threat. 

The  Navy  has  conducted  many  studies  using  many  different 
techniques  and  many  different  people.  Over  the  course  of  these 
studies  a  wide  variety  of  tactics  have  been  tested.  The  typical 
approach  Is  to  begin  with  realistic  tactics  based  on  Soviet  anti- 
carrier exercises  that  have  been  observed.  Prom  these  base-case 
tactics,  variations  are  devised  to  determine  If  other  tactics  would 
be  better  for  the  Soviets  to  use.  Results  are  obtained  for  the  base- 
oaae  as  well  as  worst  case  varlaUons  to  both  VS.  and  Soviet 
capability. 

Study  results  have  consistently  confirmed  that  Phoenix-equipped 
supersonic  aircraft  are  significantly  be1;ter  than  those  equipped 
with  Sparrow  mlssUe  systems.  The  superiority  of  PhoeiUx  relative  to 
Sparrow  increases  as  the  threat  becomes  more  severe.  A  current  Navy 
study  has  as  one  of  many  scenarios  a  case  such  as  suggested  where 
waves  of  Soviet  Backfire  bombers  attack  a  carrier  task  force  The 
bombers  are  preceded  by  Foxbat  fighters  with  radar-guided  alr-to- 
alr  missiles  and  are  also  protected  by  sophisticated  Jamming  equip- 
ped aircraft.  The  results  show  that  the  F-14  is  at  least  three  times 
more  effective  than  aircraft  armed  with  the  Improved  Sparrow  7P 
Further,  P-14  with  Phoenix  Is  the  only  aircraft /weapon  system  that 
can  kill  enough  enemy  bombers  and  alr-to-surface  missiles  (ASM) 
BO  siu^ace- to-air  mlssUe  (SAM)  ships  can  effectively  cope  with  those 
missiles  penetrating  the  F-14  defenses. 

When  submarine  launched  cruise  missiles  are  oonslder«d  the 
F-14  with  Phoenix  Is  s«U  significantly  superior  to  the  Sparrow 
equipped  planes. 

It  Is  In  these  environments  that  the  effeotlvenees  of  the  multl- 
■hot  F-14/AWCK-9/Phoenlx  system  Is  of  most  value  by  provid- 
ing a  matlmum  defense  capability  per  airplane  launched  The 
increase  in  capabllUy  thus  provided  over  the  single-shot  P-4  or 
any  single  shot  fighter  Is  measured  In  orders  of  magnitude.  The 
issue  Uken  that  a  saturation  attack  on  a  carrier  oould  penetrate 
a  Phoenix  defense  barrier  Is  quite  true— a  determined  saturaUon 
attack  on  any  target  wUl  eventually  succeed.  The  real  point  of 
significance  Is  how  the  cost  to  the  enemy  to  penetrate  to  the  target 
iDill  escalate  when  faced  loith  multishot  Phoenix-equipped  F-14'a 
over  that  with  single  shot  fighters.  In  situations  such  as  this  it  Is 
readily  apparent  that  the  "effectiveness"  portion  of  the  cost/ 
effecUveness  parameter  Is  of  utmost  Importance. 

Assimilng  that  aU  Phoenix  missiles  aboard  the  carrier  had  been 
fired  at  incoming  raids,  F-14  stUl  retains  the  capability  of  employ- 
ing Sparrow,  Slde-Wlnder,  and  20mm.  Cannon. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Naval  Air  Development  Center  deter- 
mined that  Phoenix  has  three  times  the  capability  at  twice  the 
range  against  a  highly  maneuvering  target.  It  emphasized  that 
targets  fiying  at  extremely  high  altitudes  have  very  limited  maneu- 
vering capablUty,  and  bombers  or  escorts  flying  at  lower  altitudes 
are  little  match  for  the  P-14. 

As  stated  before,  the  Phoenix  mlssUe  is  designed  to  operate  In 
an  electronic  countermeasure  (ECM)  environment;  its  miUtlple 
guidance  phases  and  multiple  control  frequencies  make  It  effective 
against  all  predicted  ECM  techniques. 

The  Phoenix  missile  development  costs  in  the  R&D  program 
were  $144M.  An  additional  $20M  will  be  spent  subsequent  to  the 
development  program  for  continued  monitoring  of  the  P-14/ 
Phoenix  Interfaces  and  testing  of  the  mlssUe  capabUlUes  with 
particular  emphasis  on  ECM. 

The  AWO-9  development  program  for  the  P-lllB  coat  $266M 
Upon  cancellation  of  the  F-IU-B  by  Congress  a  dedicated  effort 
was  made  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  advancement  in  Air 
to  Air  Radar  technology  the  system  represented. 

To  meet  the  new  air  superiority  fighter  roles.  Including  dog- 
fighting,  that  the  F-14  would  fulfill  the  system  was  modlflwl  at  a 
f^"^^^  f^^^^}°  ^^  Sparrow  7E,  7E-2,  7F,  an  Internal  cannon. 
Sidewinder  and  meet  the  tandem  fighter  cockpit  requirement  of 

The  production  cost  of  the  Phoenix  missile  for  the  present  Navy 
program  of  3,370  missiles  is  322  thousand  dollars,  and  includes  costs 
of  correcting  deflclenclea  and  la  based  on  the  contractors  option 
prices  for  the  missUes.  The  above  cost  includes  all  Government  Fur- 
nished Equipment  for  the  mlssUe,  testing  Including  production 
monitoring,  support  equipment  and  data,  spare  parts,  training  ma- 
terial, production  tooimg,  and  Navy  repair  faculties  equipment. 

It  would  seem  that  the  cost  of  a  Phoenix  mlssUe  load  would  be 
more  ineanlngf ully  compared  to  the  cost  of  the  target*  a  Mia-21 
escorted  bomber  raid  might  destroy  rather  than  comparing  the 
missllecostto  thatof  aMlg-21.  f~     6    "^^ 

Military  aircraft  are  designed  to  destroy  military  targets  without 
regard  for  the  cost  of  the  target.  Alr-to-alr  missiles  are  designed 
to  destroy  military  aircraft  and  cruise  missiles.  The  P-14  and 
Phoenix  are  designed  to  maintain  air  superiority  over  the  oceans 
and  over  the  beaches  of  our  allies. 

TradltlonaUy,  fighter  pUota  and  radar  Intercept  officers  (RIO'i) 
have  predicted  their  confidence  In  the  capabUlty  of  particular 
weapon  systems  to  achieve  the  desired  task  In  combat  by  the  suc- 
ceosful  or  unaucceasful  results  obtained  In  actuaUy  firing  the 
weapon  Involved,  be  It  mlaslles  or  guns.  This  is  to  the  pilot  proof 
that  all  elwnenta  In  the  system  have  performed  the  task  for  which 
they  were  designed.  Today,  considering  the  relative  expense  of 
sophisticated   weapons,  the   economics   of   the   situation   demand 
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shot.  Most  of  their  training  would  consist  of  dry  runs,  where  they 
locked  on  targets  with  the  AWa-9  system  and  then  pressed  the 
button  which  In  battle  woiUd  launch  the  Phoenix.  There  would 
be  some  value  in  this  limited  training,  but  It  would  not  Inspire 
confidence  for  combat  use. 


Moreover,  It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  purchase  within  the  1,400 
to  3,700  range  now  contemplated  would  provide  us  with  the  num- 
ber of  missiles  combat  coiUd  realistically  require.  A  buy  of  2,000 
mlssUes,  for  example,  would  give  us  only  one  full  load  for  300  F-14's, 
with  200  extra  for  training  and  spares.  One  full  sortie  per  plane  Is 
not  a  very  comfortable  margin.  Looked  at  another  way,  these  2,000 
mlssUes  would  be  wholly  expended  if  12  planes  a  day  flew  fully 
loaded  sorties  In  a  30-day  conflict  with  the  Soviets — even  If  all  the 
mlssUes  somehow  could  be  rushed  to  the  scene  I 

I  recognize  that  these  calculations  make  no  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  on  many  sorties  some  or  all  of  the  missiles  would  not  have 
to  be  fired.  It  Is  highly  unlikely,  however,  that  all  unflred  mlssUes 
would  actually  be  brought  back  on  board  the  carrier.  There  are  two 
aspects  to  this  problem. 


The  first  aspect  concerns  the  degradation  of  Its  already  limited 
dog-fighting  capabUlty  which  the  F-14  would  suffer  If  It  attempted 
to  engage  In  aerial  combat  carrying  a  full  load  of  Phoenix  missiles. 
Navy  planning  for  the  F-14  fuUy  recognizee  that  the  extra  weight 
and  drag  of  these  mlssUes  would  significantly  degrade  the  plane's 
maneuverability.  Accordingly,  the  Phoenix  Is  designed  to  be  carried 
in  readUy  removable  pallets,  attached  to  the  plane's  fuselage.  When 
programmed  for  a  dogfightlng  mission,  neither  these  ix^ets  nor 
the  mlseUee  would  be  carried.  And  when  they  were  carried  for  fieet 
defense  purposes  and  a  dogfight  situation  arose,  they  oould  be 
dropped  In  the  ocean  to  maximize  fighter  capabUlty. 

This  last  prospect  Is  rather  disturbing.  In  the  Mediterranean,  for 
example,  it  wovUd  not  be  possible  to  operate  out  of  range  of  land- 
based  fighter  aircraft  when  configured  for  the  fleet  defense  mission. 
Under  these  clrciunstances,  the  F-14  could  be  set  up>on  by  enemy 
fighters  at  any  time.  When  this  occiirred,  the  proepect  la  that  $2.4 
mlUlon  worth  of  missUes — more  than  the  likely  cost  of  the  enemy 
aircraft  Itself — would  be  quickly  released  to  the  ocean  depths. 


The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  more  serious.  Notwithstand- 
ing Navy  statements  that  F-14  "design  specifications  require  that 
any  combination  of  fuel  and  unexpended  ordnance  up  to  a  total 
of  10,000  pounds  can  be  brought  back  aboard  the  carrier,"  there 
remain  serious  doubts  about  the  ability  of  the  F-14  to  land  on  a 
carrier  with  a  full  Phoenix  load. 

For  one  thing.  Navy  pUots  have  an  understandable  aversion  to 
landing  on  a  carrier  with  a  dangerous  ordnance  load,  especially  in 
bad  weather  conditions,  and  might  be  tempted  to  lighten  up. 

Moreover,  the  weight  of  six  Phoenixes  and  their  pallets  has 
been  publicly  estimated  at  between  6,000-7,000  pounds,  which  re- 
duces to  3,000-4.000  pounds  the  margin  of  error  remaining.  Thla 
margin  is  reduced  even  further  If  aUowance  is  made  for  nsceaaary 
fuel  landing  reserves,  dogfight  mlssUes,  and  the  cannon  paUet, 
and  It  could  be  eliminated  altogether  by  weight  Increases  on  the 
plane.  It  Is  worth  noting  In  this  regard  that  the  Navy  Is  already 
projecting  a  700  pound  weight  Increase  for  the  F-14,  an  Increase 
which  wUl  be  slightly  more  significant  without  the  "B"  engine, 
given  its  own  lesser  weight  than  the  "A".  Any  further  weight  in- 
creases, perhaps  necessitated  by  modification  work,  could  easUy 
break  the  camel's  back. 


every  effort  be  made  to  Insure  the  same  confidence  level  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  weapons. 

Live  missiles  fired  for  traUiing  are  planned  to  evaluate  total 
weapon  syvtem  performance,  Including  fuze  function  and  warhead 
effectiveness,  that  cannot  be  aoccHnpllshed  without  real  launches 
against  airborne  maneuvering  targets. 

It  Is  planned  to  expend  a  sufficient  number  to  maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  confidence  in  missUe  performance. 

In  addition,  advances  in  BuUt-ln  Testing  (BIT)  and  MlssUe  on 
Aircraft  Test  (MOAT)  capabUltles,  through  the  employment  of  a 
very  high  capacity,  high  speed  digital  computer,  provide  rapid  as- 
sessment of  the  entire  AWa-9  system  and  a  vast  majority  of  AIM-64 
mlssUe  readiness. 

FlnaUy,  sophisticated  trainers  wUl  provide  a  level  of  training  to 
the  pUot  and  RIO  in  a  oontroUed  environment  that  wUl  assess  the 
crew's  performance  without  actuaUy  firing  a  missUe.  One  of  these 
trainers  has  been  delivered  and  is  now  in  operation  at  the  Naval 
MissUe  Center,  Point  Mugu.  The  AWO-0  has  also  been  designed 
and  buUt  with  an  in-flight  training  mode  in  which  ten  to  twenty, 
only  limited  by  design  Ingenuity,  combat  problems  can  be  pro- 
grammed Into  the  weapon  control  sjrstem  computer.  During  the 
training  mission  against  simulated  airborne  targets,  the  MCO  and 
pUot  may  perform  all  of  the  normal  armament  control  functions. 
Including  the  Initiation  of  a  simulated  launch.  Appropriate  cockpit 
indications  are  displayed  including  a  "hot  trigger"  indication.  These 
training  simulations  can  be  called  up  as  desired  by  the  flight  crew, 
either  In  flight  or  on  the  carrier  deck. 

In  summary,  each  pUot/MCO  team  wlU  fire  one  mlseUe  In  a 
training  environment,  the  requirement  for  additional  firings  being 
off-set  by  superior  BIT/MOAT  checkouts  as  weU  as  Innovative 
ground  and  in-filght  training  devices. 

The  CVA  with  the  F-14  wei^xjna  system  Is  part  of  a  balanced 
striking  force  that  depends  upon  various  armaments  to  destroy 
the  enemy  threat.  Normally,  targets  within  a  certain  range  from 
the  CVA  are  assigned  to  the  surface  ahips  escorting  the  carrier  for 
destruction.  These  ships  are  armed  with  surface  to  air  missiles, 
surface  to  surface  mlssUes,  and  Naval  guns.  The  air  arm  of  this 
strike  force  is  responsible  to  attrtte  only  a  certain  number  of  tar- 
gets at  a  greater  range  from  the  CVA.  Therefore,  any  ntunber  of 
targets  in  a  threat  would  be  destroyed  by  a  balanced  Naval  force. 

The  number  of  Phoenix  missUes  to  be  procured  is  determined 
In  accordance  with  these  factors  In  mind. 

Twelve  f\Uly  loaded  (six  PhoerUx)  sorties  represent  72  missiles, 
a  number  that  approximates  those  reqiilred  to  counter  the  admit- 
tedly peasimistlc  fleet-air  defense  threat  quoted  from  Mr.  Leslie 
Gelb's  testimony.  Thirty  such  operations,  as  mentioned,  represents 
an  Incredible  US6R  threat.  Furthermore,  not  aU  fleet  air  defense 
fighters  need  to  be  loaded  with  six  AIM-fi4A's,  in  many  cases  a 
nuxed  load  of  Phoenix  and  Sparrow  mlseUes  wUl  be  employed. 

In  the  fleet  defense  mission  the  F-14  can  carry  6  Phoenix  missUes 
to  maximize  the  fvUl  capmblUty  of  the  weapon  syst^n.  It  would  be 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  F-14  would  be  svirprised  into  a  dog- 
flght  role  becavise  of  the  inherent  detection  capabUltles  of  the 
AWa-9  system  and  the  friendly  OCX  enviroiunent  in  which  the 
combat  air  patrol  operates.  If  for  some  unforeseen  reason  the  F-14 
was  engaged  by  unfriendly  fighters  It  would  not  Jettison  Its  Phoenix 
missUes,  but  use  them  as  an  offensive  weapon,  for  the  missUe  has 
a  very  good  close-in  dogfight  capabUlty. 

The  Navy  F-14  Is  designed  for  air  superiority.  ITiere  has  been  no 
compromise  in  air  superiority  performance  because  of  the  fleet  air 
defense  capabUlty.  The  air  superiority  mission  reqiUres  dogfl^ter 
performance  superior  to  the  threat  at  distances  compatible  with  the 
Navy  attack  aircraft  to  be  escorted. 

The  fleet  air  defense  capabUlty  resulting  from  the  air  Buperi(»lty 
mission  emphasis  Is  achieved  by  external  fuel  tanks  and  adding  the 
Phoenix  mlssUes  to  the  fighter  fuselage  with  easUy  removed  paUets. 
Thus,  both  Navy  mission  reqtiiranents  are  met  without  adversely 
affecting  the  design  for  the  primary  air  superiority  mission  and 
without  confUct  in  design  emphasla  and  overaU  mission  prioriUss. 

The  P-14's  present  weight  wUl  enable  it  to  land  on  a  carrier 
whUe  carrying  a  fiUl  Phoenix  load.  The  F-14  combat  weight  with 
a  full  six  Phoenix  load  is  57,982  pounds,  the  landing  weight  of  the 
aircraft  is  49,732  pounds  and  at  that  weight  the  approach  q>eed  is 
137  knots.  This  Is  5  knots  less  speed  than  used  for  carrier  ap- 
proaches by  F-4  fighter  aircraft  today  in  a  slmUar  mission.  The 
F-14  will  be  fiUly  capable  of  landing  aboard  with  any  combination 
of  fuel,  mlssUes,  and  internal  cannon,  whatever  the  tactical  situa- 
tion requires,  with  a  comfortable  margin  of  safety. 

Navy  pUots  have  routinely  brought  air-to-air  mlssUes  back  aboard 
ship  during  night  and  bad  weather  for  the  past  six  years.  There  la 
no  reason  to  believe  Phoenix  wlU  be  considered  any  different. 

FinaUy,  It  can  be  safely  stated  the  aircraft  remains  within  2% 
of  design  weight,  a  remarkable  achievement  In  the  development  of 
tactical  aircraft. 
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Mr.  President,  the  vulnerabUlty  of  the  attack  carrier  has  reached 
the  point  where  It  Is  as  obsolete  today  for  a  war  at  sea  with  the 
Bcvlet  Unlcn  as  the  battleslilp  pro.ed  to  be  for  World  War  II  The 
carrier  could  not  stand  up  to  a  concentrated  Soviet  attack  against 
l.^And  even  if  it  could.  It  could  not  be  resuppiled  to  carry  out  Its 
offensive  operatlDns 

^S'^}^y^I^  ^^^  evidence  that  the  more  than  10  years  old  yet  stUl 

^^p^I^^-^'^'Vk,""^  '^'""''  '^°^'^  8'^'«  "  »  "«^  lease  0:1  life 
I^f.^^^"^'  probably  cannot  handle  the  limited  threat  against 
wmch  It  was  designed.  )ct  alone  those  facets  of  the  overall  anti- 

rSt'  ve^'!^     "^'  °'  '■■■^  ^^'■''*'  '^'''*=^'  ^*^"«  ^^'^  expanding  in 
These  considerations  do  not  mean  that  we  should  retire  all  our 
'i^'^f  IZ""  ^^^  '°"r;  ^'^y  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  the  spec- 
trum of  threats  capable  of  Jeopardizing  the  carriers.  China  could 

hr.^^.flH''°I,f°.'^'*  ^^'^  "*^^'"  P°'**"  ^*i°st  whlcl^  we  might 
be  involved.  All  these  countries  have  Is  a  small  and  obsolete 
bomber  threat,  a  few  old  and  noisy  submarines  (about  30  in  the 
^*t.°H.^  Jl*'.'  o?**  possibly  some  new  Soviet-provided  patrol 
fl^^-  ^^^  ""t^  ^*y*  mlMUee.  They  would  also  have  some  new 
fl«hters  exported  by  the  Soviets,  but  these  could  best  be  defended 
against  by  a  new  light-weight  fighter  of  our  own.  ic"u«i 

If  we  made  the  needed  decision  to  size  our  carrier  force  for  usp 
in  conflicts  involving  these  countries.  It  would  reduce  to  nine  t^e 
^^LlT^  required.  This  force  level  would  allow  one  carter  to 
he  continuously  on  station  In  the  Mediterranean  and  two  In  the 
^  i^^.n?^  "i^^'tl^*-  '^'^  "^^  °'  ^'^^^  deployed  carriers  could 
^o^  T    °'^'^**  '^'^^^  *  '''^^  ^^  o^"  o"-  two  of  the  back-up  car- 

rl^hed'^othircenr  ^'"'"°"-  ^"  ^^^"  ^^''«^^  ""'^^^  '^^'^  ^« 

i«^*^^„^K*^'''i'°  '^°"^'*  *^^  P^"""^*  *  <ir*stlc  reduction  In  the 
n^a^.  wh^o^  programs  now  underway  to  protect  the  carrier. 
^Xr^r^^  n'^i  no  sense  except  In  terms  of  the  Soviet  anti- 
carrier threat.  Consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the  presently  on- 
going programs  designed  to  provide  carrier  protection  agaln/t  the 
RussUncrulsemlssile  threat  alone:  tcv.i,iuii  agaiusi  tne 

The   Condor  missile,   which  can  be  fired  from   attack   aircraft 
V^^yj"^^*  "^l"".',  "^'P^-  P**'-''^  ''^^t^'  °'  surfaced  subn^r^nts! 
lo^ro^  n^^f^°^"^'    v?*'^^  *^  ^^^'^K  developed  to  do  the  sam^ 
job  from  our  surface  warships  and  from  aircraft- 

The  E-2C  long  range  detection  aircraft; 

The  S-3A  carrier-based  anti-submarine  warfare  aircraft- 

The  Lamps  helicopter  which  will  operate  from  escort  ships- 

The  Aegis  surface-to-air  missile  system; 

The  Improved  Point  Defense  Mlsalle  Sys'tem- 

The  Close-in  Weapon  System; 
cou?^*'^'^^  electronic  warfare  systems  such  as  Shortstop  and  of 

The  F-14  and  the  Phoenix. 

Many  of  these  programs— some  with  problems  of  their  own- 
would  not  be  needed  to  protect  our  carriers  In  non-Soviet  engage- 
ments.  In  other  potential  conflicts,  we  could  rely  on  a  much  llss 

pS^f  f  ?^°^'^^}^,  """^  '■^"*''^«  ^^  °^  defenses.  The  primary 
elements  of  these  defenses  would  be  simple  electronic  counter- 
measures  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  existing  shipboard  surface-to- 
air  missiles^  We  might  also  want  to  keep  reliable  modS^loM 
of  a  few  other  systems  In  which  we  have  Invested  so  heavUv 
r J^f"  ?K  1«'«°«''e  missiles  are  concerned.  It  Is  Important  to 
«^n^^t'L**  ^^  reasonably  reUable  shipboard  missies  have  a 
n^t  h«  .h*  advantage  over  their  airborne  counterparts.  They  wo^d 
not  be  chasing  elusive  aircraft  and  missiles  on  t^elr  way  to  other 
targets,  but  would  Instead  be  located  with  the  targetT  them^lvM 
and  have  the  much  easier  task  of  Intercepting  mfwjtlylSun^ 
missiles.  We  could  complement  these  shlpbo^-d  m^UeT^^  | 
fleet  air  defense  capability,  but  we  would  not  ne«d  the  P  14  or 

all  we  wouldneed  against  the  few  obsolrte  bombers  of  other  coun- 

mSllillke^esTdlwfn^d'er  "^'^  -""^^^t  guns  and  reliable 

r»iLl^H^=.°H  *,*'^^'''°'l  were  taken,  significant  economies  could  be 
realized  and  funds  made  available  for  other  high  priority  Navv 
programs  such  as  submarine  fleet  expansion  and  pro^ims  to 
reduce  the  carrier  dependence  of  our  surface  Navy  itself  K^k^ 
mtle  sense  and  U  highly  dangerous  to  keep  concentratln^oS 
surface  forces  around  an  Increasingly  vulnerable  focal  polm   So^ 

t^^^pr«frlJ?      "^^  "^  '''''^^  '''°^'  '°''=*''  ''  '^^'^  ^lim«  Se 


A    FINAL    CAVEAT 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  of  carrier  vulnerablUty  and  the 
fallings  of  the  Phoenix  in  such  detail  for  three  reaaons 
of  rhf 'w^^iA  ^^  defense  mission  is  central  to  the  basic  rationale 
of  the  P-14.  What  the  Navy  has  wanted  for  almost  16  yearn  Is 
an  airplane  from  which  to  launch  the  Eagle-Phoenlx  to  protect 
its  carriers.  The  MlssUeer.  the  P-IUB.  and  the  P-14— all  have 
nV^fJVL'^t^%^'^,  l^^'-^Pto"  above  all  else.  Just  how  poor  a 


Previously  discussed. 


Previously  discussed. 


As  previously  discussed,  these  points  allude  to  the  concession 
of  naval  supremacy  to  the  Soviets,  leaving  no  area  of  the  world 
to  employ  our  fleet  against  a  third  country  without  confronting 
the  Soviet  fleet  which  has  established  a  world-wide  presence 

It  would  seem  that  Soviet  weaponry  employed  by  a  third 
^'^Y^^J  ^c  '^^^  *t  frightening  as  it  was  In  the  antl-carrler  scenario 
with  the  Soviet  Navy.  The  array  of  modern.  Soviet-supplied  wean- 
oiu-y  in  Eifvpt.  North  Vietnam,  and  Korea  today  is  evidence  of 
what  we  will  face  In  the  future  from  third  countries  If  we  con- 
cede  supremacy  of  the  seas  to  the  Soviets. 

Any  future  conflict  wUl  most  probably  be  fought  with  the  ships 
n  the  active  Inventory.  A  force  of  only  9  carriers  with  3  deployed 
leav-es  6  in  reserve.  If  each  of  the  3  deployed  carriers  is  reinforced 
by  2,  the  reserve  of  6  Is  depleted,  leaving  none  to  rush  to  the 
scene  in  war  time.  Of  course  this  limitation  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  proposal  that  we  not  prepare  ourselves  for  any  kind  of 
aggressive  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  against  this  country  or 
the  interests  of  this  country. 

All  weapon  programs  are  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  entire 
Navys  capabUlty  to  control  the  seas  and  protect  the  sea  lines 
of  coDMnunlcatlon— not  Just  aircraft  carriers.  If  the  carrier  force 
were  to  be  cut  to  the  dangerous  level  proposed,  even  a  areatlv 
increased  level  of  effort  and  expenditure  In  these  areas  would  be 
InsuflBcient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  sea  control  capabUlty 
The  observation  also  assumes  third  country  stagnation  in  weapons 
development  and  military  capabilities.  Additionally,  none  of  these 
systems,  without  aircraft  carriers,  can  accomplish  the  collateral 
mission  of  the  Navy— projection  of  power  ashore 


In  any  non-Soviet  potential  conflict  the  "enemy"  will  most 
probably  have  and  utlUze  Soviet  equipment  of  varying  sophistica- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  this  "enemy"  will.  In  some  future  conflict 
acquire  Soviet  anti-ship  cruise  missiles  as  has  the  UAR.  A  portion 
Of  the  Soviet  capability  today  may  well  be  the  capabUlty  of  other 
non-friendly  countries  in  the  future. 

■me  fact  that  It  la  far  better  and  easier  to  ahoot  down  the  launch 
platform  before  it  launches  Its  mi8sile(8)  Is  ignored.  The  all-aspect 
PhoeiUx  and  Sparrow  missiles  permit  them  to  intercept  Incoming 
aircraft  or  missiles  in  the  same  manner  as  shipboard  missiles  The 
destrucOon  of  aircraft  and  mlssUee  by  flghters  many  miles  "from 
the  carrier  reduces  the  number  of  missiles  penetrating  the  defenses 
and  decreases  sharply  the  probabUlty  of  a  missile  hit. 

Today's  surface  force  disposition  cannot  be  confused  with  the 
familiar  pictures  of  tlghUy  spaced  formations  in  World  War  H 
where  short  range  guns  were  the  ship's  only  protection  against  an 
attacker  who  had  managed  to  get  past  the  flghters.  The  tight  groups 
of  ships  provided  mutual  protection  with  their  over-lapping  arcs 
of  flre.  similar  to  the  tightly  spaced  B-17  formations,  a  tactic  also 
Invalidated  by  the  missile  age. 

The  dispersed  and  varying  dispositions  of  our  surface  forces  today 
makes  the  enemy's  problems  of  location  and  Identiflcatlou  of  each 
element  not  only  extremely  difficult  but  dangerous. 


The  primary  mission  of  the  Navy  Is  to  gain  and  maintain  con- 
trol of  the  seas  through  the  coordinated  combat  actions  of  all 
Navy  forces  while  denying  such  use  to  an  enemy.  The  aircraft 
carrier  and  the  F-14  are  vital  parts  of  the  overall  effort,  providing 
the  highly  mobile  and  far  reaching  umbrella  of  air  superiority 
above  the  seas  necessary  to  conduct  successful  naval  stirface  op- 
erations, and  to  support  our  own  and  allied  forces.  The  mobUe 
umbrella  of  air  superiority  can  cover  an  area  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion square  miles,  and  when  projected  Inland  also  provides  esaen- 
tial  protection  for  forces  ashore  and  the  carrier  baaed  strike 
aircraft  supporting  those  forces. 
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ISSUE 

Second.  I  wanted  to  explain  in  full  what  I  think  is  a  basic 
truth — that  any  money  spent  on  alr-to-alr  missile  defense  against 
the  Soviet  antl-carrler  threat  will  be  money  down  the  drain.  It 
will  be  money  diverted  not  only  from  Important  domestic  pro- 
grams, but  from  other  defense  programs  which  could  serve  our 
interests  better. 

Third,  the  fleet  defense  emphasis  in  the  F-14  program  Is  sympto- 
matic of  a  far  more  pervasive  problem  in  the  Navy  today.  There  are 
many  other  items  In  the  Navy  budget  at  this  time  which  make  no 
seiv^e  at  all  except  In  terms  of  the  Soviet  anti-carrier  threat.  Money 
spent  on  them  may  be  wanted  too.  We  should  keep  this  in  mind 
as  other  carrier-related  Issues  keep  coming  before  us. 

But  I  would  like  now  to  make  a  final  caveat.  If,  despite  all  the 
evidence  of  its  futility,  we  still  want  to  provide  air-to-air  missile 
defense  of  our  carriers  against  the  Soviets,  we  don't  need  the 
F-14  to  do  it.  There  are  other  ways  which  would  be  equally  (In)- 
effectlve,  far  less  expensive,  and  which  would  not  rob  us  of  the 
flrst-rate  Navy  fighter  our  security  may  require  at  this  time. 

One  approach  would  be  to  put  the  Phoenix  Itself  on  the  A-6 
one  of  the  Navy's  interdiction  aircraft.  This  option  was  seriously 
considered  by  the  Navy  during  the  dying  days  of  the  F-UIB.  It 
might  well  have  been  chosen  if  so  much  emphasis  had  not  been 
placed  on  the  P-lllB's  own  Inability  to  carry  the  Phoenix  and  still 
be  a  fighter  in  the  attempt  to  finish  it  off. 


The  .\-Q  would  be  similar  to.  but  an  Improvement  over,  the  old 
MlssUeer.  It  has  all  the  range,  loiter  and  payload  capabilities 
needed  in  a  fieet  air  defense  interceptor.  It  would  be  able,  in  all 
probability,  to  loiter  longer  and  to  carry  even  more  than  the  six 
Phoenix  inlssiles  carried  by  an  F-14.  The  only  possible  advantage 
of  the  F-14  would  be  the  greater  acceleration  it  could  provide.  It 
is  supersonic,  while  the  A-6  Is  subsonic,  so  it  would  get  into  its 
intercept  position  faster.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  this  advan- 
tage would  ever  matter.  The  F-14  itself  would  have  poor  accelera- 
tion with  a  full  external  Phoenix  load,  poor  enough  that  it  is 
highly  doubtful  that  an  P-14  not  already  on  station  could  be 
brought  to  bear  In  defense  against  a  fast  bomber  raid.  The  key  to 
such  a  defense  would  be  loiter  time  on  station  and  here  the  A-6 
would  get  the  nod. 

We  already  have  a  great  many  A-6's.  We  have  been  buying  them 
for  almost  10  years  and  12  of  the  latest  version,  the  A-6E,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  budget.  The  basic  cost  of  an  A-6  Inframe, 
without  avionics.  Is  under  $3  million. 

We  could  buy  more  A-6's  for  the  fleet  air  defense  role.  With  the 
AWG-9  avionics  system  substituted  for  the  avionics  now  on  board. 
the  cost  would  be  about  $6-$7  million  per  plane. 

Or  we  could  change  avionics  packages  on  some  of  the  planes  we 
now  have.  Another  thing  the  Navy  doesn't  need  is  more  interdiction 
aircraft.  It  already  has  about  twice  as  many  aircraft  supporting  the 
interdiction  mission  as  it  has  fighters  aboard  its  carriers,  despite 
the  limited  pay-offs  of  interdiction. 

This  restructuring  of  its  aircraft  mix  would  also  solve  any  deck 
crowding  problems  which  might  result  if  we  were  to  add  both  A-6 
interceptors  and  a  new  fighter  to  the  carrier  air  group.  The  real 
source  of  the  crowding  problem  in  any  event  is  no  longer  the  air- 
craft deck  space  available,  but  an  inability  to  house  the  large  num- 
ber of  maintenance  personnel  needed  to  handle  the  increasingly 
complex  and  difficult  to  maintain  expensive  new  aircraft  we  like 
to  buy. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  rely  on  the  Sparrow  missile  for 
fleet  air  defen,se.  It  might  actually  be  better  for  the  Job  than  the 
Phoenix. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  the  performance  record  of  the  Sparrow  in 
Vietnam.  It  should  now  be  noted  that  Raytheon  Corporation,  manu- 
facturer of  the  Sparrow,  is  at  work  on  a  completely  new  version — 
the  AIM-7P — which  hopefully  will  solve  some  of  its  problems.  The 
new  version  is  expected  to  have  fully  twice  the  maximum  range 
of  the  old.  as  well  as  a  shorter  minimum  range  to  permit  use  under 
conditions  when  the  presence  of  friendly  aircraft  prevent  its  stand- 
off launch.  It  will  be  solid  state  and  wUl  fly  dormant  until  activated 
Just  prior  to  launch  in  an  attempt  at  better  reliability  (its  abUity 
at  least  to  launch  and  fly) .  And  it  is  hoped  it  wUl  have  much  greater 
capability  against  maneuvering  or  high-speed  enemy  targets.  These 
points  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  comparing  the  capabilities  of  the 
two  missiles. 


COMMENT 

This  is  in  consonance  with  thejjelief  that  the  U.S.  -will  not  en- 
gage Soviet  Naval  Forces  except  in  a  nuclear  exchange. 


This  was  previously  discussed  In  detail  and  demonstrates  once 
more  the  thinking  that  if  we  had  no  aircraft  carriers  Soviet  weap- 
onry would  not  threaten  the  rest  of  our  naval  forces. 


Extensive  studies  have  demonstrated  that  the  P-14/AWG-e/ 
Phoenix  weapons  system  can  effectively  accomplish  the  assigned 
missions  and  that  there  Is  not  a  chei^>er  system  that  can  ap- 
proach its  performance. 


During  the  late  1950*8  the  A-6  was  considered  as  a  MlssUeer  candi- 
date and  rejected  because  of  severe  limitations  of  space,  payload 
capacity  and  performance.  It  would  have  taken  a  complete  redesign 
of  the  A-6  to  make  it  a  reasonable  but  hardly  optimum  MlssUeer. 
In  the  mid  1960's  various  versions  of  the  A-6  were  considered  as 
Interim  back-ups  to  the  F-lUB  pending  the  introduction  of  a  new 
flghter.  All  A-6  versions  that  were  studied  were  found  to  be  mark- 
edly inferior  and  less  cost  effective  than  even  the  P-lllB. 

The  ImpUcatlon  that  A-6's  in  the  current  Inventory  might  be 
used  In  the  flghter  role  appears  to  show  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  changes  involved.  The  more  attractive  versions 
of  the  airplane  in  the  contractors  anti-air  warfare  study  In  1968 
Incorporated  new  engines,  a  larger  wing  and  increased  landing 
strength,  in  addition  to  the  weapon  system  changes.  New  produc- 
tion models  woiUd  undoubtedly  be  more  economical  than  modifi- 
cation, even  If  the  suggestion  that  surplus  aircraft  existed  were 
true.  Most  Important,  the  motor  for  the  Phoenix  or  any  mlssUe 
would  have  to  be  greatly  enlarged  making  the  mIssUe  very  large, 
one  of  the  objections  to  Eagle-Mlsslleer.  The  energy  imparted  to 
the  Phoenix  by  the  P-14  Is  required  to  give  it  the  long  range  and 
high  speed  target  kUl  capabUlty. 

Reconfiguration  of  the  AWG-9  to  matoh  the  A-6'8  side-by-side 
crew  arrangement,  and  redesign  and  testing  of  the  A-6  to  make  it 
usable  as  a  flghter  would  require  $100  M  in  development  funds  over 
a  3-year  period.  The  mixture  of  A-6  with  Phoenix  and  F-4/SparTow 
to  replace  the  P-14  would  cost  more,  take  longer,  and  provide  less 
capabiUty. 

The  A-6  with  Phoenix  cannot  do  the  Job  against  hlgh-si)eed 
penetrators.  First,  long-range  cruise  missiles  or  supersonic  escorts 
require  supersonic  intercepts  to  provide  large  launch  zones  which 
are  relatively  insensitive  to  the  direction  of  approach.  Second, 
supersonic  bombers  would  reach  their  ASM  launch  point  before 
the  subsonic  A-6  launched  from  the  OVA  could  get  within  missile 
range.  Third,  if  the  escorts  chose  to  dogfight  with  the  interceptor. 
the  A-6  would  be  no  match.  Fourth,  the  A-6  could  not  be  used  to 
escort  strike  aircraft,  so  the  deck-space  required  for  escorts  would 
not  be  available. 


The  advanced  Sparrow,  or  AIM-7F,  will  be  superior  to  the  rest 
of  the  Sparrow  family.  It  will  have  greater  range  and  solid  state 
technology  has  been  incorporated  to  assure  greater  rellabUlty.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  F-4J  will  remain  In  the  Navy's  Inventory 
for  a  number  of  years.  Development  and  introduction  of  the  AIM-7F 
is  a  part  of  the  evolutionary  process  conceived  to  improve  the  P-4J's 
capability  to  counter  the  Soviet  threat.  But  the  Sparrow  cannot 
provide  an  acceptable  kill  probability  against  high  altitude-high 
speed  raids  or  air-to-surface  and  surface-to-surface  threats  to  ships 
at  sea. 


As  has  been  previously  stated,  targets  can  be  expected  to  use 
violent  maneuvers  In  an  attempt  to  escape  alr-to-alr  guided  mis- 
siles. These  tactics  have  proven  to  be  effective  against  the  SA-a 
Russian  surface-to-air  missiles  and  the  older  U.S.  air-to-air  mis- 
siles that  are  maneuver  limited  and  have  exceptionally  small 
lau-ich  zrnrs  isuch  as  the  AIM-9B  Sidewinder) . 

The  Phoenix  missile  has  benefited  from  the  experience  in  South- 
east Asia  l-y  being  provided  with  a  large  launch  scone,  quicker  re- 
sponse to  terget  maneuvers,  and  a  modern  fuse  with  a  large  war- 
head. Re?"nt  i  1  diPs  by  'he  Navy  and  contractor  demonstrate  that 
these  capaMUtiei  prrvlde  the  Phoenix  with  the  ability  to  counter 
evasive  target  maneuvers  up  to  Bg's  at  twice  the  range  as  that  of 
the  advanced  Sparrow  (AIM-7r).  This  superiority  results  from 
the  higher  energy  in  the  Plioenlx  at  intercept,  the  more  efficient 
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Tbe  Pboenlx  would  appear  to  have  two  advantages. 
The  flrst  Is  Its  significantly  longer  range.  This  advantage  Is 
greatly  minimized,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  Phoenix  has  poor 
capability  against  maneuvering  targets,  especially  over  those 
stretches  of  Its  range  which  are  beyond  the  maximum  of  the  new 
Sparrow. 


The  Phoenix  also  has  a  simultaneous  multiple-shot  capability 
which  the  new  Sparrow  lacks.  But  here  too  the  advantage  may  be 
small.  The  AWQ-9  fir©  control  system,  by  the  Navy's  own  admis- 
sion, cannot  Launch  six  Phoenix  mlssUes  at  sufficient  ^eed  that 
six  might  be  simultaneously  In  the  air.  And  even  this  has  never 
been  demonstrated. 


Moreover,  a  simultaneous  multiple-shot  capability  is  more  a 
function  of  an  aircraft's  fire  conttol  system  than  a  function  of  the 
missile  Itself.  And  AWO-IO  contrt^rtor,  Westinghouse,  has  already 
completed  Navy-funded  design  studies  of  new  P-4  fire  control  sys- 
tems designed  to  accommodate  the  new  Sparrow.  One  design  would 
replace  the  present  AWG-IO  ajialog  system  with  a  more  reliable 
digital  version,  the  AWa-14.  Another  would  simply  give  the  present 
AWQ~10  system  a  simultaneous  multiple-shot  capability. 


Range  and  slmultaneoxis  shot  capability  aside,  the  advantages 
would  lie  with  the  Sparrow.  It  would  be  more  maneuverable  over 
its  range.  It  would  not  have  to  be  dropped  into  the  ocean  if  a 
dogfight  developed,  but  corild  be  used  In  theory  as  a  dogfight 
weapon.  And  it  would  cost  only  one-fourth  as  much,  so  we  could 
afford  to  buy  a  few  more. 

The  new  Sparrow  could  be  carried  on  either  of  two  planes.  As 
indicated,  there  are  new  P-4  fire  control  systems  which  could 
handle  it.  And  it  is  already  earmarked  for  use  on  the  P-15,  which 
might  well  be  adaptable  for  carrier  use. 

These,  then,  are  clear  altematlvee  to  fleet  air  defense  against  the 
Soviets.  I  do  not  mean  to  endorse  them.  I  have  already  made  clear 
my  basic  feelings  In  this  regard.  But  they  are  available  and  If  we 
wtmt  an  antl-Sovlet  fleet  air  defense  system,  we  dont  need  tbe 
P-14  to  get  it.  In  fact,  these  alternatives  have  three  clear  cut 
advantages  over  the  P-14,  in  addition  to  coating  far  leas. 


coMMEirr 
tall  control  design  that  conserves  energy  during  missile  maneuvers, 
a  larger  warhead,  and  a  unique  fuse  design. 

An  Important  factor  to  the  evasive  target  maneuver  tactic  Is  the 
question  of  how  will  the  enemy  know  when  to  commence  evasive 
acUon  against  the  Phoenix  missile?  When  the  Phoenix  missile  Is 
launched  In  a  track-whlle-ecan  mode,  the  AWO-9  radar  does  not 
stop  its  scan  to  illuminate  the  target,  but  continues  to  Illuminate 
all  the  targets  In  the  enemy  formation.  Success  In  P-14  mission  can 
be  achieved  by  not  only  killing  targets,  but  causing  them  to  waste 
fuel  and  range  by  conducting  unnecessary  and  wasteful  evasive 
maneuvers.  While  doing  this,  they  can't  launch  missiles  or  reach 
their  targets. 

The  AWCMI  digital  computer  aids  In  the  solution  of  the 
maneuvering  target  problem  by  providing  steering  signals  and 
acciuate  launch  zone  displays  to  optimize  the  probability  of 
laiinchlng  inside  the  missile's  envelope  even  In  a  maneuvering 
environment. 

In  actual  AWQ-9  evaluation  tests  conducted  In  September  1971 
on  tbe  Pacific  Missile  R«uiga  tracks  were  maintained  and  displayed 
on  12  airborne  targets  simultaneously  In  the  track-while-scan  mode. 
The  targets  were  divided  Into  three  groups  i^iproachlng  from  three 
different  directions  at  different  speeds  and  altitudes.  Po\ir  different 
types  of  aircraft  were  used  in  the  raid.  Attackable  targets  are  as- 
signed a  launch  priority  by  the  Weapons  Control  System  computer 
for  all  the  missiles  aboard.  The  computer  will  select  the  tugets 
with  the  closest  range  and  highest  closing  rate  to  be  launched 
ag&lnst  flrst.  The  operator  may  override  this  asbignment  and 
designate  any  target  as  "next  launch."  He  could,  however,  laiuich 
six  missiles  at  targets  sequenced  entirely  by  the  computer  regardleai 
of  how  many  additional  tracks  are  displayed  on  the  radar  soope 
or  maintained  by  the  computer. 

Optimum  reeoTjrce  utilization  and  funding  llmltatlonB  require 
that  evaluation  and  acceptance  of  the  Phoenix  missile  for  Pleet 
use  be  a  responsible  combination  and  correlatlon/extrapolatloa 
of  live  tests,  laboratory  tests,  and  sophisticated  simulations. 

Testing  to  date  has  shown  a  three-on-three  capability,  by  the 
launch  of  two  missiles  and  the  pseudo  launch  of  a  third.  This  exactly 
teats  the  AWG-9  and  missile  capability  for  three-on-three,  since 
additional  targets  only  load  the  AWO-9,  as  was  done  In  the  test 
Each  missile  in  flight  is  guiding  to  Its  own  target  and  Is  independ- 
ent of  other  missiles  in  flight  at  the  same  time.  Extensive  analytical 
simulations,  the  parameters  of  which  have  been  demonstrated  by 
test,  satisfactorily  verify  sLx-on-slx  capability. 

To  date,  all  system  modes  of  the  Phoenix  missile  have  been 
demonstrated  and  individual  missiles  have  been  assigned  to  a  wide 
variety  of  target  conditions  and  encounters.  Committing  six  R&D 
missiles  to  a  previously  verified  condition  was  not  considered  cost 
effective.  Actual  testing  of  the  six-on-slx  capabUlty  will  be  per- 
formed with  pilot  production  missiles  to  reduce  costs  and  confirm 
design  and  will  be  conducted  in  a  Navy  test. 

The  dual  launch  record  is  as  follows.  Six  missions  have  been  con- 
ducted, with  two  considered  as  "no  tests"  as  a  result  of  failures  not 
associated  with  the  Phoenix  missile.  The  remaining  four  missions 
were  successful  or  partially  so.  None  of  the  failures  was  a  result  of 
two  missiles  guiding  simvUtaneously.  In  no  way  do  the  failures 
cast  doubt  on  the  multiple-launch  capability  of  the  system.  Of  the 
eight  missiles  fired  under  dual  launch  conditions  five  have  guided  to 
a  successful  intercept,  a  62.6%  success  ratio. 

Simultaneous  multiple-shot  Is  considered  Impoeslble  largely  be- 
cause the  crew  can  only  commit  one  missile  for  each  pull  at  the 
trigger.  The  radar  and  missile  contractor  could  develop  a  two 
Sparrow  near  simultaneous  launch  capability  but  It  would  be 
very  costly  and  would  not  appreciably  Improve  the  present  Sparrow 
capability  and  certainly  could  not  approach  the  P-14/AWG-*/ 
Phoenix  slx-on-six  capability. 

The  design  referred  to  was  not  conceived  to  accommodate  the 
new  Sparrow,  but  rather  it  advances  the  state-of-the-art  In  com- 
puter technology  by  replacing  analog  with  distal  processing.  This 
would  Improve  the  "dogflght"  capability  of  the  P-4J  by  better  dis- 
playing the  envelope  of  the  Sparrow,  whether  AIM-7E2  or  AIM-7P, 
in  "real  time."  Increased  reliability  is  also  inherent  In  the  design. 
Although  the  Navy  is  investigating  the  digital  version  for  the  F-4J, 
it  has  yet  to  make  a  decision  on  incorporation  of  the  system.  TTie 
AWG-9  already  contains  both  the  improvements  In  reliability  and 
the  digital  computer. 

All  of  the  issues  mentioned  have  been  commented  on  previously. 


The  new  Sparrow  (AIM-7P)  oan  be  carried  on  the  present  P-4J, 
the  P-14,  and  the  P-16,  without  regard  for  new  fire  control  systems; 
although  the  P-15  will  have  a  new  flre  control  system. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  the  P-14  with  the  AWO-*/ 
Phoenix  is  the  only  aircraft  either  In  being  or  under  development 
which  oan  meet  the  Navy's  needs. 

The  achievement  of  long-term  air  superiority  requires  the  proper 
combination  of  system  performance  in  order  to  provide  tactical 
options  to  meet  the  changing  environment.  The  balance  achieved 
in  tbe  P-14  between  performance,  s^rtem  integration,  and  a  two-man 
crew  provides  superior  performance  plus  a  long-range,  stand-off 
missile  capability.  A  two-man  crew  provides  tactical  flexibility  In  a 
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ISSUE 


To  the  extent  timing  were  considered  critical,  it  should  be 
noted  that  both  the  A-6/Phoenlx  and  F-4/2  Sparrow  alternatives 
could  be  deployed  ahead  of  the  present  schedule  for  the  F-14. 

More  Important,  If  we  were  reasonable,  these  alternatives  would 
give  us  Bin  opportunity  to  conduct  realistic  operational  tests  of 
both  the  Phoenix  and  the  new  Sparrow  before  billions  of  dollars 
were  committed  on  the  missiles  themselves  or  on  any  plane  designed 
to  use  them.  The  P-14  alternative  simply  won't  permit  this,  tied 
as  It  is  to  a  hopelessly  concurrent  contract  schedule. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  realistic  operational  tests  would  only 
confirm  what  I  have  suggested  here — that  the  Phoenix  could  be 
easily  outmaneuvered  and  hopelessly  countermeasured,  while  prov- 
ing totally  unreliable  In  the  field. 


Nor  am  I  very  sangtilne  about  the  prospects  of  the  new  Sparrow. 
It  was  originally  expected  to  enter  production  this  year,  but  it  has 
encountered  sufficient  disasters  even  In  Its  artificial  engineering 
test  program  to  be  kept  In  development  for  more  debugging.  It  is 
also  certain  to  cost  at  least  $100,000  per  missile — much  less  than 
the  Phoenix,  but  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  old  Sparrow. 

Most  important  of  all,  these  alternatives  would  not  rob  us  of  the 
new  air  superiority  fighter  the  Navy  and  our  seciulty  may  badly 
need.  That's  my  subject  for  next  time.  Ill  try  to  prove  in  a  few 
days  that  the  F-14  costs  the  most  yet  has  the  poorest  performance 
of  all  the  fighter  options  that  we  have. 


COMMENT 

variable  ECM  environment.  The  F-14A  utilizes  the  TP-30-P-412 
engine,  the  most  advanced  engine  that  has  been  developed  to  date. 
The  AWG-9  Is  the  most  advanced  and  versatile  flre  control  system 
being  developed  in  the  free  world,  and  to  our  knowledge  in  the 
Communist  world  as  well.  Minimum  weight  is  achieved  through 
the  structural  arrangement  and  use  of  newest  state-of-the-art 
materials.  The  P-14  will  maintain  long  term  air  superiority  capa- 
bility through  easily  achievable  evolutionary  changes.  While  pure 
airplane  performance  might  be  increased  by  sacrificing  carrier  suit- 
ability, strength  or  other  features,  the  F-14  is  the  best  performing 
air  superiority  fighter  that  can  be  developed  at  this  time  to  meet 
overall  Navy  requirements. 

An  A-6  capable  of  employing  Phoenix  has  been  fully  investi- 
gated by  the  Navy.  With  modifications  an  A-6  could  be  adapted 
to  a  4  Phoenix  system,  but  would  take  3  years  from  go  ahead  and 
would  not  have  the  performance  required  to  launch  Phoenix  at 
the  long  range  required  to  counter  the  high  speed  high  altitude 
threat. 

Phoenix  tests  to  date  have  been  conducted  under  extremely 
realistic,  demanding  operating  conditions  and  have  duplicated 
many  of  the  situations  that  the  missile  will  be  expected  to  en- 
counter. 

The  Phoenix  R&D  program  has  been  extremely  successful.  To 
date  27  of  42  development  missiles  have  guided  to  either  direct 
hits  or  lethal  near  misses.  These  include  hits  by  one  missile  fired 
at  a  range  of  78  miles,  two  missiles  fired  only  seconds  apart  and 
guided  simultaneously  at  two  targets  with  10  miles  separation, 
one  missile  fired  in  the  active  mode  for  the  "close-In"  situation  and 
a  look -down  missile  at  a  small  low  flying  target  simulating  a  cruise 
missile.  The  Phoenix  to  date  has  demonstrated  every  design 
performance  requirement.  In  addition  Phoenix  will  have  the 
ability  to  counter  a  target  maneuvering  at  8  "G"  at  twice  the  range 
of  the  new  Sparrow.  We  have  not  been  able  to  countermeasure 
the  Phoenix  effectively  ourselves  and  we  know  the  missile. 

The  new  Sparrow  AIM-7F  should  prove  to  be  highly  reliable 
with  its  solid  state  circuitry  and  improved  fusing  and  will  be 
compatible  with  the  F-4J.  The  missile  was  returned  to  R&D  be- 
cause it  was  not  ready  for  production.  When  It  proves  ready  for 
production  it  will  be  bought.  The  present  schedule  calls  for  fleet 
introduction  in  September  1974.  Fly  away  costs  will  be  $60,000  per 
missile.  The  Sparrow  AIM-7E2  will  remain  the  primary  weapon 
on  the  F-4J  until  that  time. 

F-14  costs  are  a  result  of  our  economy  and  advanced  technology 
required  to  counter  the  threat.  The  airplane  has  been  designed  to 
counter  the  extremely  complex  threat  posed  at  the  extremes  of 
the  altitude,  speed  and  ranges  of  modem  airplanes.  As  has  been 
explained  no  other  airplane  possesses  even  a  minimum  acceptable 
capability. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  10  seconds  in  order 
that  I  may  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  provided  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 


ORDER  TO  PRINT  S.  2007,  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1971,  AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971,  S. 
2007,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
September  9,  1971,  be  printed  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  8887)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
misTsiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  develojHnent,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
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prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  knows,  by 
June  of  1973,  Lockheed  will  complete 
production  and  delivery  of  all  C-130's  to 
be  built  under  existing  contracts  with  the 
U.S.  Government  and  friendly  foreign 
nations. 

Lockheed  expects  that  In  1972  foreign 
countries  will  place  additional  C-130 
orders.  However,  because  the  leadtime 
for  ordering  basic  material  and  com- 
ponents is  approximately  22  months 
from  the  time  that  orders  are  placed, 
production  of  these  aircraft  could  prob- 
ably not  begin  until  1974.  Therefore, 
there  will  be  a  period  of  several  months 
during  which  Lockheed's  C-130  opera- 
tions will  be  idle. 

Since  neither  Lockheed  nor  any  other 
company  could  suspend  a  production  line 
of  thlB  magnitude  for  such  a  period  of 
time,  the  company  would  be  forced  to 
completely  shut  down  the  C-130  pro- 
duction. 

This  would  pose  serious  problems  in 
terms  of  national  security  and  employ- 
ment in  my  State.  We  already  know  that 
U.S.  Government  C-130  requirements  ex- 
tend through  fiscal  year  1976  and  that 
no  replacement  for  the  C-130,  the  only 


aircraft  we  have  which  is  capable  of 
operating  In  a  tactical  airlift  role,  is 
planned  for  at  least  10  years.  Obviously, 
a  source  must  be  continued  to  satisfy 
future  needs  for  both  new  aircraft  suid 
maintenance  of  the  more  than  1,200  C- 
130's  now  In  operation  throughout  the 
world. 

Furthermore,  a  shutdown  of  opera- 
tions at  Air  Force  plant  No.  6  would 
throw  some  3,600  Georgians  out  of  work 
in  an  area  in  which  unemployment  has 
alreswiy  reached  serious  proportions. 

For  these  reasons,  a  shutdown  of  the 
production  line  at  Air  Force  plant  No.  6 
would  be,  at  the  very  least,  imfortunate. 
Unless,  however,  the  U.S.  Government 
takes  positive  £u:tlon  to  procure  15  C- 
130's  in  fiscal  year  1972,  production  of 
this  Edrplane  CEUinot  be  sustained  beyond 
Jime  of  1973. 

As  the  distinguished  chairmen  knows, 
the  other  body  authorized  the  procure- 
ment of  15  C-130's  but  this  item  was 
deleted  by  the  committee.  For  the  reason 
of  keeping  3,600  Georgians  employed,  and 
for  the  reason  that  it  will  be  In  the 
Interest  of  this  country's  security  that 
new  aircraft  and  r^lacement  and  com- 
ponent parts  for  that  aircraft  be  readily 
available  to  our  Government  and  friendly 
foreign  coim tries,  I  hope  that  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  other 
Senate  conferees  will  give  this  matter 
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very  careful  consideration  when  they  go 
to  conference  with  Members  of  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  and  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  I  can  readily 
assure  him  that  we  will  give  special  con- 
sideration to  this  item  in  the  conference, 
as  he  has  stated,  and  also  any  effects 
along  the  line  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
that  differ  from  what  they  were  when  we 
passed  on  the  matter.  I  remember  clearly 
that  the  question  did  come  up  about  an 
order  from  a  foreign  country  and  the 
question  about  the  line  being  kept  open. 
So  we  will  go  into  this  item  and  we  will 
give  it  consideration. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  appreciate  the  as- 
surance of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  it.  Since  the  leadtime  for 
ordering  component  parts  for  new  air- 
craft is  about  22  months.  I  think  the 
chairman  and  the  conferees  will  agree  it 
is  vital  to  Keep  the  production  line  going 
and  not  let  it  be  completely  shutdown 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  certainly 
has  a  valid  point,  and  we  will  look  into 
it. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr.     President, 
near  the  close  of  business  yesterday,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
and   I  became  engaged  in   a  colloquy 
relative    to    the   F-14,    the   new    Navy 
fighter.  During  the  course  of  that  dis- 
cussion the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  re- 
ferred to  a  paper  from  the  Pentagon 
which   stated   that   with   leading   edge 
flaps,  the  P-4  would  be  a  superior  air- 
plane to  the  F-14. 

That  interested  me,  because  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  F-4  and  the  F-14.  I 
finally  found  what  I  think  is  the  paper 
he  referred  to.  It  is  a  report  made  in 
October  1969,  by  the  Naval  Air  Test  Cen- 
ter. "Final  Report.  Military  Evaluation 
of  the  F-4  Wing  Leading  Edge  Slats." 

I  dislike  to  clutter  up  the  Record  with 
technical  data,  but  because  there  is  going 
to  be  an  argument  about  the  P-14  and 
its  deficiencies  and  importance,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  conclusions  very 
briefly  by  reading  from  them: 

CONCLUSIOHS 
CENTRAL 

64.  The  Installation  of  the  wing  leading 
edge  slats  has  significantly  Improved  the 
maneuvering  capability  of  the  P-4  airplane. 

65.  Longitudinal  stability  when  compared 
to  that  of  the  basic  P-4  airplane  has  been 
degraded  throughout  the  flight  envelope 
tested. 

They  are  the  general  conclusions.  Here 
are  the  specific  conclusions: 
sPEcinc 

66.  Airplane  performance  was  Improved 
over  that  of  the  basic  P-4  airplane  In  that: 

a.  Lift  limited  turning  performance  waa 
significantly  Improved  (paxagrapha  60,  51 
and  61). 

b.  Maximum  A/B  thrust  limited  turning 
performance  waa  Improved  throughout  the 
flight   envelope   tested    (paragraph   47). 

c.  Onset  buffet  occurred  6-6  unit*  AOA 
higher  than  the  basic  P-4  (paragraphs  38 
and  60). 

d.  Excess  thrust  characteristics  were  Im- 
proved at  sngeles-of-attack  above  10  units 
(paragraph  44). 


67.  Stall  characterutlcs  were  improved 
over  those  of  the  basic  P-4  airplane  In  that- 

a.  Onset  buffet  occurred  at  17-18  units 
AOA  with  flaps  up    (paragraph  36). 

b.  Buffet  intensity  was  reduced  through- 
out  the   flight   envelope   tested    (paragraph 

c.  Artificial  stall  warning  (rudder  pedal 
shaker)    waa  more  effective   (paragraph  38). 

d.  DlrecUonal  stability  was  apparently  in- 
creased at  high  angle-of-attack   (paragraph 

68.  Tracking  capability  was  Improved  over 
that  of  the  basic  P-4  airplane   (paragraph 

69.  The  test  airplane  was  less  susceptible 
to  loss  of  control  than  the  basic  P-4  (para- 
graphs 29,  36.  and  62). 

70.  The  static  longitudinal  stability  char- 
acteristics of  the  test  airplane  (configured 
with  the  prototype  slat  Installation)  in  ap- 
proach configurations  preclude  mission  ac- 
complishment with  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
safety  (paragraph  19). 

71.  The  maneuvering  longitudinal  stability 
characteristics  preclude  mission  accomplish- 
ment with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  effective- 
ness (paragraph  23). 

73.  Approach  airspeeds  were  essentially  un- 
changed from  those  of  the  basic  P-4  airplane 
(paragraph  53). 

73.  The  stall  margin  of  the  J79-GE-17  en- 
gines was  inadequate  for  satisfactory  engine 
operation  during  low  airspeed,  high  altitude, 
high  angle-of-attack  flight   (paragraph  67). 

One  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
Navy  disagrees  with  respect  to  the  air 
speed  being  changed  from  the  basic  F-4 
airplane.  These  tests  were  held  on  land. 
None  of  the  tests  were  made  over  water 
or  made  of  the  carrier  takeoff  or  carrier 
landing.  The  very  fact  is  that  the  addi- 
tion of  these  slats  can,  for  maneuvering 
purposes,  with  the  three-position  flap 
control  from  the  cockpit,  add  1,000 
pounds  of  weight,  which  would  add  dan- 
gerously to  the  weight  with  respect  to 
the  speed  of  the  airplane  on  final  ap- 
proach, so  that  the  Navy  does  not  feel 
the  carriers  could  safely  handle  them. 

As  I  have  said,  this  study  was  made 
back  in  1969.  The  F-14  has  come  into 
being  since  that  time.  The  conclusions 
had  been  reached  by  the  Navy  already  in 
its  limited  test  flying.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  test  aircraft  crashed, 
and  they  had  about  10  hours  on  the  air 
frame  on  the  second  aircraft,  but  the 
F-14  is  a  better  airplane  in  all  Instances 
except  one.  Let  me  read: 

The  P-14A  has  significantly  better  dogfight 
performance  than  any  P-4  version,  even  In 
the  slow -speed  turning  arena : 

40%  better  In  Turn  radius. 

21%  better  In  Sustained  "G". 

21  %  better  In  Acceleration. 

20%  better  In  Bate  of  Climb. 

21%  better  in  Roll  performance. 

I  know  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  detain  the  Senate  with  a  lot  of 
aeronautical  jargon,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  opinion  of  the  Navy 
on  the  comparison  of  the  F-14A  with  the 
F-4J  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Slatted  P-4  J  vs.  P-14A 

The  story  of  the  Slatted  P-4  Is  an  Inter- 
esting one.  Both  the  Navy  P-4J  and  the  Air 
Force  P-4E  are  deficient  In  a  slow  speed 
turning  dogfight.  This  has  required  specific 
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tactical  restrictions  when  fighting  the  MIO 
17  and  21.  By  bolting  on  a  slat  to  the  leading 
edge  of  the  P-4  for  evaluation  purposes,  the 
slow  speed  turning  capability  of  an  P-4B't 
performance  was  Improved  In  the  slow  speed 
arena. 

To  produce  a  technically  feasible  slat  in- 
stallation for  the  Air  Force  and  German  P-4 
a  two-poeitlon  slat  (either  "in"  or  "out")  u 
being  developed.  That  two-poeltlon  slat  in- 
stallation will  not  permit  safe  carrier  land- 
ings for  the  Navy  F-4J  where  landing  speeds 
are  critical.  A  three-position  slat  is  required 
for  the  Navy  P-4J.  That  minimum  Installa- 
tion is  not  the  "simple  addition"  of  a  slat 
It  is  essentially  a  new  wing.  The  installation 
of  a  slatted  wing  for  the  carrier  P-4J  is  costly 
and  adds  slightly  more  than  1000  lbs.  haU 
a  ton,  to  the  overall  non-payload  weight  of 
the  airplane. 

The  only  performance  area  where  the 
sUtted  P-4J  U  better  Is  In  a  slow -speed  turn- 
Ing  fight.  In  all  other  mission  areas  it  is  de- 
grading to  performance  in  a  thousand 
pounds  degrading. 

The  P-14A  has  significantly  better  dog- 
fight performance  than  any  P-4  version,  even 
In  the  slow-speed  turning  arena: 

40%  better  in  Turn  radius. 

21  %  better  In  Sustained  "G". 

21%  better  in  Acceleration. 

20%  better  in  Rate  of  Climb. 

21%  better  In  Roll  performance. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
written  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  Packard,  to  Senator  Proxmire 
on  this  problem  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Detense. 
Washington,  DC.  September  3    1971 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Proxmire, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Waahinffton,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmhie:  Thank  you  for 
your  August  9th  letter  on  the  P-14  aircraft 
program.  The  interest  and  concern  of  the 
Congress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  P-14 
weapon  system  is  appreciated.  As  a  result  of 
speciilatlon  regarding  poesible  cost  growth  In 
the  P-14  this  program  has  been  subjected  to 
a  very  careful  and  thorough  review  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  by  the  Defense  Sys- 
tems Acquisition  Review  Council,  which  Is 
my  management  group  that  addressee  these 
problems,  and  by  myself.  In  addition,  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  July  14th  In  depth  concerning  the 
concept  and  progress  of  the  P-14  In  an  effwt 
to  Insure  that  they  and.  in  turn,  the  entire 
Congress  are  fully  informed  and  satisfied 
on  all  facets  of  the  program. 

In  responding  to  your  specific  Inquiries,  I 
feel  that  It  would  be  convenient  to  refer  di- 
rectly to  the  numerical  listing  in  which  your 
questions  were  stated: 

1.  As  you  have  stated,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  restored  all  F-14  pro- 
curement fimds  on  a  basis  that  48  production 
aircraft  would  be  purchased  with  Fiscal  Year 
1972  funds.  I  have  been  provided  assurance 
by  the  Grtmiman  Aerospace  Corporation  that 
they  will  build  48  P-14A  aircraft  for  the  Lot 
rv  contract  price. 

2.  It  Is  hoped  that  final  necessary  Con- 
gressional action  to  permit  the  discharge  of 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment under  its  existing  contractual  arrange- 
ments will  be  completed  In  timely  fashion. 
The  Department  of  Defense  will  take  such 
action  utilizing  the  funds  made  available 
under  the  Continuing  Resolution  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  and,  as  in  ths 
past,     will     keep     the     Congress'  Inlonned 
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through  the  appropriate  committees.  $232 
million  Is  the  current  estimate  of  funds  re- 
quired to  exercise  the  Lot  IV  option  with 
Grumman  by  October  Ist. 

3.  I  am  sure  you  recognize  that  the  matter 
of  termination  costs  Is  very  Involved,  and 
depends  on  the  conditions  and  timing  of  the 
termination.  The  answer  changes  as  each  day 
goes  by;  determination  of  appropriate  figures 
is  highly  dependent  on  the  time  and  circum- 
stances under  which  termination  is  effected. 
We  do  not  contemplate  the  need  for  any  such 
action,  however. 

4.  Should  the  Government  find  It  impos- 
sible for  the  Grumman  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion to  continue  to  perform  under  the  exist- 
ing contract,  the  Government  and  Grum- 
man have  adequate  protection  in  Public  Law 
85-804.  as  Implemented  by  Section  17  of  the 
ASPR  Regulations.  In  this  unlikely  event,  we 
would  assure  that  the  appropriate  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  are  kept  Informed. 

5a.  I  do  not  believe  It  to  be  prudent  to 
speculate  now  on  economic  forecasts  as  they 
relate  to  the  F-14  contract  beyond  Lot  IV. 
The  Navy  has  initiated  a  "should-cost"  re- 
view of  the  F-14  program  which  is  expected 
to  provide  data  for  a  valid  assessment  of  the 
contractor's  costs  and  assist  in  reducing  these 
costs  if  necessary.  Also,  It  will  provide  a 
baseline  for  continuous  attention  to  the  costa 
of  this  program.  These  actions  will  permit  us 
to  take  appropriate  steps  should  contractor 
losses  appear  to  Imperil  the  Grumman  Cor- 
poration In  the  future. 

Any  contractor  loos  that  may  occur  during 
production  of  Lot  IV  aircraft  Is  not  projected 
now  to  be  serious  enough  to  threaten  the 
viability  of  the  Corporation  or  to  warrant 
renegotiating  the  Lot  rv  contract. 

b.  Although  the  program  has  a  degree  of 
concurrency,  progress  In  development  of  the 
F-14  is  satisfactory  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  It  is  not  In  the  overall  best  interesta  of 
the  Government  to  require  renegotiation  of 
the  existing  contract  to  reduce  that  concur- 
rency. The  Navy  examined  this  option  in 
great  detail  and  I  agree  with  their  findings 
that  retention  of  the  existing  contract  best 
protects  the  Government's  Interest. 

c.  The  Navy,  my  own  staff  and  the  appro- 
priate Congressional  staffs  have  monitored 
and  will  continue  to  monitor  the  disburse- 
ment and  expenditure  of  all  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  P-14:  I  see  no  danger  that  the 
FY  72  funding  will  be  InsuflUclent  for  the 
full  purchase  of  48  aircraft. 

6.  I  have  approved  the  Navy  plan  to  orient 
the  P-14  program  to  the  A  model  aircraft. 
As  you  know,  much  of  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Engine  Is  being  developed  for  com- 
mon use  by  the  Navy  P-14  and  Air  Force  P- 
15.  When  the  development  status  of  the  Navy 
version  of  this  engine  and  financial  con- 
siderations warrant,  we  will  consider  Its  In- 
troduction into  the  F-14  program. 

7a.  Defense  Department  planning  envis- 
ages procurement  of  301  F-14's  at  this  time. 
Additional  procurement  of  P-14"8  will  be  re- 
newed at  appropriate  times  In  the  future. 

bl.  The  alternative  of  using  an  Improved 
P-4  was  examined  very  carefully  but  waa 
ruled  out  because  we  cannot  put  the  Phoenix 
system  on  the  P-4  virtthout  getting  Into  a  very 
unsatisfactory  design  and  expensive  modifi- 
cation program.  Were  we  to  put  Phoenix/ 
AWa-9  on  the  F-4.  the  resultant  heavier 
modlfled  aircraft  would  stUl  be  greatly  out- 
I'anged.  out-accelerated  and  outcllmbed  by 
the  P-14A.  and  we  could  not  have  the  growth 
potential  available  In  the  Improved  F-14B 
engine. 

bii.  At  my  direction,  adaptation  of  the 
P-15  for  use  on  carriers  is  currently  under 
study  by  the  Navy. 

bill.  The  Navy  U  In  process  of  Identifying 
future  aircraft  requlrementa  for  the  proto- 
type program.  If  we  move  In  the  direction  of  a 
light  Navy  fighter,  we  would  still  need  to 
decide  on  its  appllcabUlty  to  the  CVA's, 
»a  control  ships,  or  both. 


In  summary,  the  Navy  P-14  Fighter  Pro- 
gram is  achieving  the  goals  that  were  set 
out  three  years  ago.  An  advanced  Soviet 
fighter,  bomber  and  mIssUe  threat  was 
clearly  emerging  at  that  time.  Subsequent 
events  have  validated  the  Navy's  concern 
that  the  Sovlete  are  embarked  on  an  am- 
bitious program  to  wrest  control  of  the  seas 
from  the  free  world.  There  Is  no  other  U.S. 
aircraft  In  Inventory  or  under  development 
which  can  meet  the  totality  of  the  Navy's 
need  for  sea  control  and  force  projection.  This 
Is  a  most  Important  program  for  the  Navy 
and  for  the  Defense  Department  as  well.  I 
urge  your  support.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
Department  will  keep  the  Congress  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  F-14  program. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  at>ove  Information 
will  be  of  use  to  you  and  your  staff.  The  Navy 
Staff  win  be  pleased  to  provide  any  additional 
detaUs  of  the  F-14  program  as  you  may  de- 
sire. 

Sincerely, 

David  Packaro. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  to  complete  the 
F-14  presentation  today,  that  the  study 
entitled  "F-14  Briefing  Notes"  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

F-14  BaiEnNG  Noras 

1.  Contracts  Status 

2.  Advanced  Technology  Engine  Status 
(F-14B) 

3.  Flight  Test  Stattis 

4.  Major  Problems 

5.  Aircraft  IX  Tasks 

6.  Number  of  F-14A  Aircraft  by  1  Janu- 
ary 1972 

CONTRACTS  STATUS 

1.  Authorization  rKeived  to  date: 

Lot  I:  F-14A,  R.O.T  &  L,  6A/C: 

Funding  received J399.9M 

Funding  due 1.  IM 

Supp  funding  received 3.7M 

Lot  II: 

F-MA,  6/AC:  Funding  received 115.  IM 

F-U8,  R.D.T.  «  E..2H.,'C: 

Funding  received 21. 7M 

Funding  due 7.  ZM 

NAMT:  Funding  received 14.7M 

Support:  Funding  received 39. 8M 

Lot  III: 

F-14A,  26  A/C:  Funding  received 224. 4M 

OFT:  Funding  received 14.5M 

Support:  Funding  received 36.  IM 

r-14B     BTATirS 

The  F-14B  development  has  had  a  major 
schedule  slippage  because  of  rescheduling  of 
engine  deliveries.  The  F401  engine  encoun- 
tered fan  and  compressor  efficiency  prob- 
lems. The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  proposed 
corrective  design  changes  Impact  the  Initial 
engine  deliveries  as  follows : 

X401  Ground  Test  Engine,  vras  June  1971; 
Is  October  1972. 

Y401  (PPRT)  Engine,  was  March  1972;  Is 
December  1972. 

F401  (QT)  Engine,  was  February  1973;  Is 
September  1973. 

By  TWX,  NAVAIR  officially  informed 
Grumman  of  the  above  engine  delays  and 
requested  that  by  27  August  Grumman  sub- 
mit a  revised  Plight  Test  Plan  and  Ita  asso- 
ciated cost  Impact. 

Two  Flight  Test  Plans  are  currently  being 
studied,  one  plan  utilizes  Alrcrafta  No.  2  and 
No.  7  as  previously  planned  and  has  a  BIS 
In  November  1974,  while  the  other  plan  adds  a 
third  test  aircraft  and  has  BIS  In  May  1974. 
Both  of  Ihese  plans  propose  first  filght  of  a 
prototype  F-14B  In  April  1973.  The  previously 
proposed  testing  of  a  Hybrid  P-14B  with  one 
1T30  and  one  X401  engine  has  been  cancelled 
because  now  only  one  X401  engine  tot  ground 
test  purposes  will  be  delivered. 

The  Orumman  P-14B  development  effort 
h»a  been  drastically  reduced  in  view  of  the 
engine  delay.  Anticipated  August  corporate 


F-14B  manpower  expenditure  will  be  ap- 
proximately 90  men  as  compared  to  a  previ- 
ously anticipated  budget  of  347  men. 

Production  of  Aircraft  No.  7  as  an  F-14B 
has  been  halted  and  the  P-14B  only  parts 
put  In  storage.  F-14A  and  B  common  parts 
will  be  utUlzed  on  Aircraft  No.  11.  Produc- 
tion of  Aircraft  No.  7  will  be  resumed  late 
next  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  Navy  Is 
accepting  401  engine  delivery  delays  in  order 
to  obtain  Improved  engine  jierformance,  the 
Air  Force  is  proceeding  with  the  existing  per- 
formance deficient  configuration  of  their  FIDO 
and  no  delivery  delays.  Consequently,  the 
P-15  first  flight  date  of  July  1972  remains 
unchanged  and  the  first  flight  of  a  401  en- 
gine In  the  P-14  has  slipped  from  September 
1971  (Hybrid  configuration)  to  April  1973. 

For  detailed  schedule  Information  refer  to 
memo  dated  11  August  1971,  J.  W.  Coursen 
to  M.  Pelehach/J.  Reea,  "Restructured  P-14B 
Program  (Based  on  Revised  Engine  Delivery 
Schedule)". 

FLIGHT  TEST  STATUS 

Number  2  F-14A  has  flown  18  flights  total- 
ing 36.7  hours  with  the  planned  monthly 
flight  rate  of  12  hrs./month  exceeded.  Over- 
all vehicle  evaluation  is  as  follows: 

Approach  Characteristics:  Good  to  excel- 
lent. 77  Mirror  appro€Whes,  45  with  APC.  CL 
at  approach  alpha  as  predicted.  Problems: 
High  Lift  airframe  buffet  and  unsatisfactory 
stick  geometry.  At  NPE  I  Improvements  In- 
corporated. 

Engine/ Airplane  Compatibility:  Generally 
excellent.  Mach  .76;  40.000  ft.  Self  clearing, 
low  energy  engine  stall  M  .6;  20,000  ft.  MCB 
will  eliminate. 

CrtUse  Performance:  S.  R.  Slightly  below 
Spec.  (3.5%)  using  A/C  #2.  A/C  #1X  Testa 
to  be  production  representative. 

Flying  Qualities:  Static  and  dynamic  sta- 
bility and  control  parameters  agree  with 
predictions  and  satisfactory  In  approach 
and  cruise. 

Systems:  Generally  excellent.  Problems: 
Wheel  brake  controllability  and  ECS.  A/C 
#1  taxi  tests  show  brake  Improvement. 
Changes  to  ECS  on  A/C  #2  and  IX  to  be 
flight  tested. 

Number  IX  P-14.\  has  flown  3  flights 
totaling  6.5  hours.  Highllghta  of  these  flights 
are  as  follows: 

On  the  second  flight,  the  wings  were  swept 
to  45"  manually  through  the  central  air 
data  computer. 

Touch  and  go  landings  were  performed 
in  actual  carrier  approach  attitudes  with 
outstanding  flying  quallUes.  (Old  style  nose 
high,  banked  attitude  approaches  were  made 
to  point  of  touch  dovim. ) 

On  the  third  flight,  the  wings  were  swept 
to  68°  and  maximum  si>eed  achieved  was 
M     .76. 

AREAS    or   CONCERN 

Areas  of  concern  are  categorized  as  follows: 
Hydraulics,  Overwing  Pairing.  Tall  Clearance, 
Speed  Brakes,  Hl-Llft,  Stability  In  Phoenix 
Configuration. 

Hydraulics — Grumman  pushed  technology 
with  the  use  of  an  all  titanium  pressxire  and 
return  line  hydraulic  system.  This  titanium 
hydraulic  system  In  the  F-14A  is  200  lbs. 
lighter  than  an  all  steel  hydraulic  system 
used  in  past  fighter  designs.  In  addition,  the 
pump  capacities  were  Increased  by  a  factor 
of  two  times  over  the  P-lllB  and  about  four 
times  over  the  F4  aircraft.  This  resulted  In 
smaller  diameter  tubing  (hence  less  weight) 
because  the  hydraulic  fluid  traveled  signifi- 
cantly faster.  In  addition,  because  two  pumps 
were  used  (one  per  engine)  Instead  of  four  as 
on  the  F4,  significantly  fewer  hydraulic  lines 
crossed  the  centerllne  of  the  alrcrafts  thereby 
reducing  vulnerability.  Another  Important 
feature  of  the  F-14A  hydraulic  system  Is  tbs 
use  of  mechanical  fittings  (cryoflt)  which 
result  In  a  "dry"  hydraulic  system — a  first  In 
Naval  Aviation. 

After  the  loss  of  aircraft  No.  1,  Qrummaa 
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changed  all  one-quarter  and  three-alxteentha 
Inch  lines  to  steel  and  Increased  wall  thick- 
ness because  steel  in  the  small  diameters  Is 
more  forgiving  from  a  production  assembly 
point  of  view.  In  addition,  lines  were  re- 
routed to  reduce  significant  bends  and  pump 
cavitation  was  eliminated.  The  backup  mod- 
ule was  redesigned  and  the  pilot  was  given 
both  manual  and  automatic  control  of  the 
backup  module  in  the  cockpit. 

Subsequent  to  these  design  changes  and 
successful  flight  testing,  a  "pin  hole"  leak 
was  discovered  In  one  of  the  bends  In  larger 
diameter  titanium  pressure  lines.  This  "pin 
hole"  leak  was  attributed  to  the  quality  of 
the  cold  drawn  titanium  tubing,  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  bent  to  a  radius  and  subse- 
quent fatigue  at  the  bend  under  pressure. 

Both  the  NAVPRO  and  NAVAIR  desire  an 
all  titanium  hydraulic  system.  In  order  to 
get  aircraft  into  the  air  with  the  minimum 
of  time  and  risk.  It  was  decided  to  use  steel 
In  the  pressure  lines  of  the  flight  system, 
backup  module  and  speed  brakes  with  the 
standard  "leaky"  fittings  and  pre-stress  the 
combined  pressure  system  titanium  lines  to 
1400  psl  (over  4  times  max.  design  pressure). 
The  pre-stresslng  Increases  the  fatigue  Ufe 
of  the  titanium  lines. 

All  Lot  III  and  subsequent  alrcrafts  will 
use  annealed  titanium  tubing  in  all  com- 
bined and  flight  pressure  lines  with  mechani- 
cal fasteners. 

Overwing  Fairing — Grumman  originally 
proposed  an  overwlng  fairing  constructed  of 
titanium  and  aluminum  honeycomb:  how- 
ever, during  transonic  wind  tunnel  testing. 
It  became  apparent  that  the  proposed  design 
was  not  Inherently  stiff  enough  to  counter 
expected  air  loads.  A  "flight  test"  overwlng 
fairing  design  was  proposed  with  external 
slffeners  (fences)  and  tested.  Since  the  loads 
were  not  fully  known  (to  be  determined  from 
flight  test)  a  conservative  weighty  design 
(150  lbs.  heavier)  was  built  and  successfully 
operated  subsonlcally.  During  aircraft  IX 
testing,  airloads  will  be  measured  In-fllght 
and  the  design  of  the  overwlng  fairing  mod- 
ified thereby  saving  weight. 

Tail  Clearance— It  the  tall  clearance  angle 
of  the  P-14A  Is  compered  to  past  Navy  air- 
craft with  and  without  tall  bumpers,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  P-14A  is  on  the  "dividing 
line".  The  P-14A  with  DLC  stowed  and  speed 
brakes  extended  does  not  meet  the  specifica- 
tion tall  clearance  of  6  in.  with  a  ±  7° 
pitch  attitude  variation.  The  problem  Is  fur- 
ther complicated  with  DLC  in  the  neutral 
position,  since  the  pitch  attitude  penalty  Is 
slightly  more  than  3*. 

Only  through  more  flight  testing  will  the 
actual  tall  clearances  of  the  P-14A  be  estab- 
lished with  and  without  DLC  engaged.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  P-14A  will  not  require 
DLC  In  Its  final  configuration  due  to  excel- 
lent approach  characteristic  and  handling 
qualities.  Only  through  thorough  flight  test- 
ing win  the  value  of  DLC  In  the  P-14A  be 
determined  (In  the  P8,  DLC  U  very  iiseful). 
Speed  Brakes — The  speed  brake  modifica- 
tion has  been  in^orporatwl  on  aircraft  IX 
and  2  and  has  been  successfully  filght  tested 
on  aircraft  #2.  During  the  design  develop- 
ment phase,  It  was  found  that  the  static 
margin  In  the  6  Phoenix  power  approach 
configuration  was  negative.  By  modifying  the 
upper  speed  brake  from  a  rectangular  shape 
to  a  "butterfly"  shape,  the  static  margin  was 
significantly  improved.  Although  the  static 
margin  la  still  below  specification  limits,  fur- 
ther flight  testing  In  the  6  Phoenix  config- 
uration should  Indicate  acceptable  levels  of 
atablUty  and  trim. 

Hi-Lift — A  m-Lirt  wind  tunnel  Investiga- 
tion was  undertaken  by  Grumman  to  fulflU 
a  NAVAIR  desire  to  Improve  maximum  lift 
ooefllclent  and  reduce  angle  of  attack  (there- 
by Increasing  Ull  clearance  angle  and  elim- 
inate potential  taU  strike).  The  study  was 
completed  succeasfuUy  and  the  results  sub- 
muted  to  NAVAIR.  A  pivoted  double  slotted 
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flap  was  selected  as  the  most  likely  flap  ar- 
rangement since  it  provided  more  maxlmiun 
lift  coefficient  than  the  present  P-14A  piv- 
oted single  slotted  flap  at  3°  less  angle  of 
attack.  The  pivoted  double  slotted  flap  could 
use  much  of  the  existing  hardware  of  the 
present  P-14A  design.  However,  further 
flight  testing  will  bear  out  the  necessity  of 
such  a  flap  change. 

Stability  In  Phoenix  Configuration — As 
previously  mentioned,  the  dive  brakes  were 
modified  to  improve  the  static  margin  of  the 
P-14A  In  the  6  Phoenix  configuration.  The 
resulting  static  margin  with  the  new  dive 
brake  configuration  Is  still  below  specifica- 
tion levels;  however,  further  filght  testing 
wlU  Indicate  satisfactory  stabUlty  and  trim 
levels.  Should  these  levels  appear  question- 
able, a  simple-sheet  metal  tall  flap  can  bo 
added  to  the  non -structural,  inboard  por- 
tion of  taU  traUing  edge  to  determine  the 
Improvement  in  static  margin  with  6 
Phoenix  onboard. 

AiBcaArr  j  x 

Aircraft  IX  wUl  be  used  to  "open"  the 
speed  envelope  of  the  P-14A  such  that  at 
NPE  I  Navy  pUots  wUl  be  able  to  fly  the 
P-14A  to  M=1.8.  More  speclflcaUy  its  tests 
win  be  as  follows: 

PQP,  Plutter 

NPE  I 

Inlet  Surveys 

NPEU 

StabUlty  Augmentation  System  Failure 
Modee 

Inlet,  Autopilot  Checkout 

Vibration  &  Acoustics  Checkout 

Hydraulics  Demonstration 

NPE  III 

Sepwu-ation  Testing 

AG  Separation  Buildups 

Tasks  cover  time  period  from  August,  1971 
through  May,  1973. 

Flight  test  aircraft  by  January  J,  1972 — A/V 
and  test 

2  Low  Speed  Performance,  PQ.  ^ins 
IX  Speed  Build  Up 

4  Hughes  Awa-9  System 

3  Structural 

5  Grumman  AWO-9  System 

6  Missile  Separation/Equipment  Demo 

8  Aero  Performance  Demonstration 

9  Hughes  AWG-9  System 

10  Oarrier  Suitability 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  the  floor,  I  have  been  rather 
amused  and  intrigued  by  some  of  the 
comments  made  relative  to  the  B-1  and 
the  North  American  handling — I  might 
say  the  North  American-Air  Force  han- 
dling— of  the  B-l  contract,  and  the  prog- 
ress made. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  visited  many  air- 
craft plants  In  my  life,  particularly  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  to  see  how  pro- 
grams are  going.  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  well  balanced  Air  Force-management 
team  as  the  one  that  is  handling  the  B-l ; 
and,  contrary  to  some  of  the  reports  we 
have  heard  on  this  floor,  the  program  is 
in  excellent  shape.  It  is  Just  about  at  the 
price  level  that  we  thought  it  would  be 
at  this  time.  It  has  not  had  great  in- 
creases, and  we  do  not  expect  great  in- 
creases, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  inflation 
continues  to  run  a  little  rampant  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Barry  J.  Shilllto,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  recently  completed 
a  visit  to  the  North  American  plant  in 
California,  and  he  has  submitted  a  mem- 
orandiun  to  Secretary  Packard  on  that 
visit  which  I  think  should  be  read  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  we  prepare  to 
go  into  debate,  which  will  certainly  in- 


clude another  effort  to  destroy  this  much 
needed  carry-on  bomber. 

With  this  report  is  a  clarification  of 
the  funds  requirements  for  the  continu- 
ing development  of  this  aircraft.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  and 
the  funds  requirements  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    attachment    were    ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Assistant  Secbetabt  or  Detense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  11,  1971. 
Memorandum  for  Secretary  Packard 
Subject:   North  American  Rockwell/B-l 

As  you  know,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  a  little  time  at  North  American  Rock- 
well last  Wednesday  and  did  briefly  cover  the 
B-l  program  in  the  time  available.  WhUe  it 
is  early  in  the  program,  it  was  possible  to 
gain  a  number  of  impressions.  A  few  of  these 
are: 

Within  the  next  year,  about  80%  of  ths 
Los  Angeles  Division  of  North  American  wlU 
be  B-l.  The  balance  of  the  Division's  opera- 
tions will  be  about  2.000  people. 

The  Air  Force  is  very  deeply  involved  in  the 
contractor's  day-to-day  operations — possibly 
as  Involved  as  has  ever  been  the  case  on  a 
major  Defense  program.  No  major  decisions 
as  regard  this  program  are  made  without  Air 
Force  awareneas  and  participation,  as  neces- 
sary. The  Air  Force  participates  in  the  week- 
ly  program  management  meetings  and  all 
make  or  buy  decisions. 

The  Air  Force  has  collocated  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  SPO  in  the  middle  of  the 
contractor's  operations. 

The  management  arrangements  and  type 
contract.  Involving  complete  engagement, 
have  led  to  a  significant  decrease  In  paper, 
reports,  etc  Recurring  reports,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  cut  from  over  300  to  under 
40. 

The  percentage  of  supervisory  personnel 
as  related  to  the  total  has  come  down  sig- 
nificantly. It  presently  Is  6.5%  of  the  total. 
This  includes  the  company's  program  man- 
agement personnel. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  things  deals 
vTlth  the  average  monthly  salaries  to  mem- 
bers of  the  technical  staff.  In  today's  environ- 
ment, this  has  been  hard  to  maintain  at  % 
level  rate,  let  alone  cut. 

However,  due  to  significant  cutbacks  that 
North  American  has  had,  plus  the  availability 
of  experienced  technical  people  in  the  area, 
the  average  monthly  salary  for  technical  staff 
members  has  been  cut  from  $1400  to  11183 
since  the  second  queirter  of  1970. 

During  July,  overhead  rates  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Division  wer«  out  by  over  $5  million. 

There  have  been  over  100  engineering 
changes  to  date.  This  is  not  abnormal  for  a 
program  of  this  size.  The  thing  that  is  ab- 
normal, however.  Is  that  the  time  for  process- 
ing these  changes  has  been  cut  In  half.  It 
l3  also  abnormal  to  note  that  only  6  of  these 
changes  have  not  been  definltized.  To  me,  this 
was  very  impressive  and  results  from  the  con- 
stant contractor — Air  Force  Involvement  in 
managing  the  program. 

The  mock-up  Is  progressing  well  smd  ap- 
pears to  be  about  6  weeks  from  completion. 

The  first  award  fee  review  of  North  Ameri- 
can was  recently  completed.  Conceivably, 
having  visited  the  company  shortly  after  thli 
review  Improves  one's  impression  in  that  thli 
review  was  undoubtedly  a  very  thorough 
candid  assessment  of  the  ojieratlons.  Tia 
company  and  the  Air  Force  appear  to  haw 
significantly  benefited  from  this. 

The  only  problem  that  warrants  men- 
tioning Is  the  fact  that  the  company  Is  aw»i« 
of  the  need  to  stay  on  top  of  the  aircraft 
weight  situation.  This  was  mentioned  tn 
briefings  and  informally  by  a  few  of  the  com- 
pany officials.  Their  cognl2ance  of  this  at  thli 
stage  of  the  program  is.  In  itself,  healthy.  A 
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point  that  warrantB  recognizing  Is  that  with  most  among  Members  of  the  Senate,  was  But  I  do  not  think  very  kindly  about 

the  constant  day-to-day  Air  Force-oompany  aiudous  that  the  Senate  take  back  some  having  the  same  administration  come 

involvement,  wemuat  concern  ourselves  with  ^j  ^^^          gj.  y^j.  jj.  j^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^  j^^^j  attempt  to  sabotage  the 

oTSo^^Si"i^u?re^^  thaHS:  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  vast    majority    of    the    Committee    on 
pla^^  regard  ti^  W^am.  Each  of  these  Past.  Armed  Services  on  a  vitaUy  important 
reviews    Is    tlme-conauming    and    costly.  I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  Congress  part  of  this  military  procurement  bill. 
Twenty-one  have  been  conducted  to  date.  At-  express  itself  on  the  issue  Of  this  unl-  Here  we  are,  Mr.  President,  being  asked 
tached  for  your  informaUon  la  a  summary  lateral  action  taken  by  the  President  5  by  the  Government,  by  the  executive 
recap  as  to  the  1972  fund  requirements  (ver-  years  ago.  branch,   to  appropriate  $21   billion  for 
BUS  the  -73  fund  requirements)  and  how  these  ^^   President,  a  short  while  ago,  in  new  weaponry.  The  matter  was  con- 
funds  will  be  distributed.              g—u^o  this  Chamber,  the  chairman  of  the  Com-  sidered   by   the  Committee   on   Armed 
^  '  mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  said  that  he  Services,  and  a  reduced  sum  was  re- 
PuNDs  RwjmHEMiNTs  wantcd  to  open  the  question  up  as  a  fa-  quested.  The  request  was  more  than  $21 
[In  millions]  vor  to  the  administration,  because  the  billion.  We  made  some  economies  in  it 
.T  _►!,  »^-,),.or,  D.rw.v™.ii  T  API            •9««!  <»  adiDdnistration  does  not  approve  of  sec-  which  we  felt  could  be  made  without 
North  American  Rockwell,  LAD 92S5.  3  tjon  503.  which  the  Committee  on  Armed  Jeopardizing  national  defense,  but  the 

Wind  tunnel 13.0  Services  wrote  into  the  military  procure-  bill  now  before  the  Senate  totals  $21 

Engineering  design «      63.3  ment  bUl.  billion. 

Test  specimens 69.0  Those  who  have  been  Interested  In  To  me,  it  is  completely  illogical  to  vote 

Verification  testing 46.0  section  503,  those  who  have  been  active  $21  billicHi  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and 

Tool  design  and  fabrication 35.6  j^  ^^  behalf,  with  specific  reference  to  then  continue  our  poUcy  of  being  de- 

8ubsyst*ms  development -.     48.6  ^^    chairman    of    tile    Committee   on  pendent  on  Communist  Russia  for  a  vitol 

Air  vemcie  laoncauon Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from  Mis-  war  material— a  vital  material  necessary 

General  Electric:  Engines 80.7  sisslppl,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  for  nuclear  submarines,  for  jet  aircraft, 

other  Government  costs I 24.3  CANNON),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  and  for  many  other  items  of  military 

Bentsen),  suad  the  Senator  from  Vir-  necessity. 

Total  370.3  ginia — all  of  us  have  stayed  on  this  floor  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Mr    (jOLDWATER    Mr    President    I  a^^  P^an  to  stay  on  this  floor  day  after  Foreign  Relations  has  made  the  assertion 

yield  the  floor                                        '  ^y  after  day  until  this  military  procure-  that  the  inclusion  of  section  503  is  det- 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President  ment  bill  is  disposed  of,  in  order  to  help  rimental  to  the  United  Nations  and  that 
It  seems  likely  that  an  effort  will  be  made  the  administration  on  these  vital  de-  that  is  tiie  purpose  of  it.  I  want  to  say 
to  override  what  the  Senate  did  yester-  fense  matters,  to  help  the  administra-  that,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
day  m  regard  to  the  chrome  amendment  tlon  obtain  approval  of  this  $21  bilUon  is  concerned,  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
to  the  military  procurement  bill  The  nailitary  authorizaticm  bill.  this  proposal.  The  punwse  of  tliis  pro- 
distinguished  chftiPPan  of  the  Commit-  We  are  doing  that  because  we  think  it  posal  is  to  attempt  to  protect  the  United 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  indicated  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation,  and  States  In  regard  to  a  vital  defense  mat- 
that  he  will  present  legislation  to  knock  we  are  also  doing  it  as  a  service,  to  help  ter.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  give 
out  of  the  military  procurement  bill  sec-  the  administration.  So  I  would  certainly  more  consideration  to  the  United  States, 
yon  503  hope,  as  one  who  has  agreed,  together  i  feei  rather  keenly  toward  the  United 

That  section  is  simple  and  clearcut.  with  the  distinguished  chsdrman  of  the  Nations.  I  came  back  from  the  Pacific  in 

What  the  section  says  is  that  the  Presi-  committee,  to  spend  hour  after  hour  on  World  War  H,  in  1945,  on  the  same  day 

dent  of  the  United  States  may  not  pro-  Uiis  floor  in  regard  to  this  military  ap-  that  the  United  Nations  was  organized; 

hlbit  the  Importation  of  a  strategic  ma-  proprlation  bill,  that  the  administration  so,  over  the  years  I  have  felt  a  sort  of 

terial  from  a  free  world  country  if  the  will  not  now  come  down  here  and  try  to  rapport  with  that  organization.  I  had 

same  material  is  being  imported  from  a  sabotage  us  on  a  very  vital  and  impor-  hoped  that  here  was  a  world  organization 

Communist-dominated  country.  tant  section  of  this  procurement  measure,  created  to  maintain  peace,  so  that  per- 

The  Senate  yesterday  debated  that  Yes,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  sons  like  myself  would  not  be  called  upon 

matter  at  considerable  length.  The  roll  on  Foreign  Relations  says  he  is  doing  to  go  overseas  to  flght  in  future  years.  So 

was  called,  and  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  this  as  a  favor.  I  had  been  a  supporter  of  the  United 

46  to  36,  sustained  the  position  of  the  He  wants  to  knock  out  this  section  as  Nations. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services.  That  posi-  a  favor  to  this  administration.  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  exactly  the 

tion,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  is  not  logi-  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis-  same  United  Nations  now  that  it  was  26 

cal  for  the  United  States  to  be  dependent  sissippi,  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  years  ago.  When  it  was  organized,  there 

on  Communist  Russia  for  a  strategic  ma-  Senator  from  Texas,  the  Senator  from  were  51  members,  all  with  a  long  history 

terial.  Nevada,  and  other  Senators  on  that  com-  of  self-government  of  one  type  or  an- 

I  want  to  say  I  am  rather  pleased  that  mittee  are  devoting  hours  and  days  to  other.  They  were  established  nations, 

the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For-  fighting  the  battie  of  the  administra-  Today,  we  have  126  nations  In  that  world 

eign  Relations  does  plan  to  open  up  this  tion  for  these  military  appropriations,  organization,  many  of  which  are  new  na- 

subject  again,  because  I  think  the  more  which  we  consider  essential  if  we  are  to  tions  and  have  not  gained  the  experience 

the  American   people   can   understand  have  a  strong  national  defense.  and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 

what  is  being  done  to  them,  the  more  i  feel  it  rather  unusual,  shall  we  say—  learn  the  art  of  government, 

likely  the  people  will  be  to  support  the  i  might  think  of  a  different  word  to  use  Be  that  as  It  may,  throughout  the 

position  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  in  a  moment— that  the  administration  years,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 

Armed  Services.  or  part  of  that  administration  comes  been  a  supporter  of  this  worid  organiza- 

It  was  5  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  that  down  here  in  an  effort  to  sabotage  our  tion.  So  it  certainly  is  not  the  purpose 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  efforts.  It  is  no  fun  to  stay  here  in  the  in  any  way  to  be  detrimental   to  the 

unilateral  action,  decreed  that  Ameri-  Senate  day  after  day  and  hour  after  United  Nations. 

cans  could  not  trade  with  Rhodesia.  A  hour.  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  5  I  think  that  the  primary  concern  of  a 

complete  embargo  was  put  on  trade  be-  million  people  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  U.S.  Senator  should  be  for  the  Umted 

tween  the  United  States  and  Rhodesia.  I  like  to  get  out  and  see  those  people  States  itself . 

During  that  5-year  period,  it  was  not  sometimes.    Being    close    to    Virginia,  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 

until  yesterday  tliat  a  vote  was  taken  in  dozens  and  dozens  and  dozens  of  people  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 

either  House  of  Congress  In  connection  come  to  my  office  all  the  time,  and  I  want  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  In- 

with  this  vital  matter.  to  see  them.  Being  close  to  Virginia,  the  tends  to  present  proposed  legislation— 

The  action  of  the  President  of  the  phone  calls  that  come  into  my  office  are  which  he  can  do  at  any  time— to  amend 

United  States  was  a  unilateral  action  on  numerous,  and  I  want  to  talk  with  as  the  military  procurement  bill  in  regard 

his  part.  Congress  did  not  participate  In  many  people  as  I  can.  to  section  503.  I  think  the  more  debate 

It.  I  am  sorry  the  chairman  of  the  Com-  So  I  am  not  anxious  to  stay  on  the  we  can  have  on  this  matter,  the  better 

mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  not  pres-  floor  all  the  time  and  look  after  the  ad-  off  the  country  will  be.  So  I  look  forward 

ent  at  the  moment,  because  I  was  under  ministration's  military  defense  appro-  to   additional   debate   on   tills   subject. 

the  impression  that  he.  probably  fore-  prlation  measures.  I  am  willing  to  do  It.  Many  extraneous  Issues  wUl  be  brought 
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into  it,  which  I  think  Is  not  too  desirable; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  that  cannot  be 
helped. 

I  was  pleased  yesterday,  In  showing 
how  widespread  the  support  is  for  this 
proposal — which  was  written  into  the 
bill  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee — 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  very  significant 
telegram  from  the  head  of  the  steel- 
workers'  union  in  Pennsylvania,  saying 
that  unless  this  amendment  is  kept  in 
the  bill,  unless  this  proposal  is  enacted 
into  law,  the  specialty  steel  industry,  as 
he  expressed  it,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  exist. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  jobs 
of  those  people?  We  need  Jobs  in  this 
country.  We  have  unemployment.  With 
the  tremendous  price  that  the  Soviet 
Union  now  requires  us  to  pay  for  chrome 
coming  into  this  country.  It  is  far  more 
difficult  for  our  domestic  industry  to  be 
competitive,  and  we  are  losing  markets. 
As  the  director  of  district  19  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  stated  in  his  tele- 
gram yesterday,  unless  something  is  done 
about  it,  the  specialty  steel  Industry  in 
Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  United 
States  will  go  under.  That  is  Just  one  of 
the  many  ramifications. 

Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable  and  nice  to 
give  consideration  to  the  attitude  and 
views  of  the  United  Nations.  But  I  think 
the  No.  1  problem  in  regard  to  military 
defense  is  what  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  what  the 
Senate  should  give  foremost  considera- 
tion to,  in  my  judgment. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  welcome  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  matter  and  as- 
sume that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  will,  in  due 
course,  present  an  amendment  to  the 
procurement  bill  which  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther discussion. 


SCHOOL  BUSING 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  most  interested  to  read  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  today.  Under  date 
of  today,  September  24,  the  newspaper 
quotes  the  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor  of  that  city — I  happened  to  meet 
him  some  years  ago,  although  I  have  not 
seen  him  in  years,  but  he  impressed  me 
very  well  at  the  time— that  if  he  is  elected 
mayor : 

There  will  be  no  busing  to  achieve  racial 
Integration  while  I'm  Mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia. Black  parents  don't  want  It.  White  par- 
ents don't  want  It.  We'll  spend  that  money 
to  teach  the  kids  how  to  read  and  write 
properly. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Thacher  Longstreth. 
candidate  for  mayor  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia said. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  my  mind,  that 
further  dramatizes  that  the  question  of 
compulsory  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance is  not  a  regional  question  or  a 
Southern  question.  It  Is  not  a  black 
question.  It  is  not  a  white  question.  It 
is  a  question  of  sound  commonsense. 

Philadelphia  is  not  a  southern  city. 
It  has  a  substantial  black  population, 
but  it  is  not  a  southern  city  In  any  sense' 
of  the  word.  It  is  a  northern -eastern 
city.  Yet  In  that  city,  the  candidate  for 


mayor  says,  that  if  they  elect  him  mayor, 
there  will  be  no  busing  of  school  children 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  artificial  ra- 
cial balance,  that  black  parents  do  not 
want  it,  that  white  parents  do  not  want 
it,  and  let  us  use  that  money  to  teach 
the  kids  how  to  read  and  write  prop- 
erly. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  should 
be  doing  with  our  educational  funds.  We 
should  be  spending  them  to  teach  our 
children  how  to  read  and  write,  how  to 
do  mathematics,  how  to  understand  his- 
tory, the  many  different  cultures  in  the 
world,  and  so  forth,  and  not  squander 
the  money  on  the  dubious  sociological 
experiment  of  taking  children  from  one 
end  of  the  community  to  the  other,  and 
vice  versa,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating a  so-called  racial  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  this  today  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  because,  too  of- 
ten, the  question  of  busing  is  regarded 
as  a  Southern  question  and  oriented  to 
the  South.  However,  I  think  that  people 
everywhere  resent  such  a  foolish  pro- 
gram. It  is  highly  significant,  I  think, 
that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  two  candidates  for  mayor  and  I 
think,  perhaps — I  do  not  want  to  state 
that  for  the  Record,  because  I  am  not 
certain,  but  I  think  perhaps  that  the 
other  candidate  also  said  that  if  he  was 
elected  mayor  he  would  not  permit  the 
busing  of  schoolchildren  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  HEW  in 
Washington  is  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  be- 
coming much  exercised  about  the  harass- 
ment they  are  being  subjected  to  by  of- 
ficials in  the  Department  of  HEW  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  was  interested  to  note  the  words  of 
President  Nixon  not  long  ago,  when  he 
came  out  forthrightly  and  unequivocally 
against  busing. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  Secretary  of  HEW 
Richardson  to  see  that  the  President's 
orders  are  carried  out  in  regard  to  the 
busing  problem.  I  would  like  to  see  him 
use  the  words  of  Ron  Ziegler,  the  Presi- 
dent's press  secretary,  to  those  officials  or 
persons  in  the  Department  of  HEW  who 
are  not  willing  to  follow  the  President's 
program  of  no  busing,  and  let  them  either 
be  transferred  to  other  duties  or  present 
their  services  elsewhere. 

The  President  has  spoken.  These  ap- 
pointees are  his  appointees.  I  think  that 
the  executive  branch,  now  that  the 
President  has  spoken,  has  an  obligation 
to  see  that  the  officials  in  their  depart- 
ments do  not  go  around  the  country 
harassing  the  people  and  forcing  little 
children  to  be  bused  all  over  communities 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  an  arti- 
ficial racial  balance. 

Mr.  President,  If  they  are  not  willing  to 
do  that  all  over  the  country,  to  keep 
their  harassment  away  from  all  areas  of 
the  country,  I  certainly  want  them  to 
keep  their  harassment  away  from  the 
State  of  Virginia  anyway.  They  have  been 
harassing  the  State  of  Virginia  too  much. 
Just  a  couple  of  days  ago,  the  super- 
intendent of  education  of  the  county 
of  Albemarle— Thomas  Jefferson's 
county,  whose  people  still  believe  in  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  freedom,  just  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  did,  who  do  not  like  to 
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be  pushed  around  by  people  from  Wash- 
ington telling  them  what  to  do— wrote 
me  a  long  letter  which  I  am  going  to 
place  in  the  Record  in  a  few  minute*, 
pointing  out  how  unreasonable  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  people  are,  and  wh»t 
kind  of  demands  they  are  making  on  th«t 
fine  county,  which  borders  the  city  of 
Charlottesville.  Charlottesville  Is  the 
home  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
Albemarle  County  surrounds  it.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the 
State.  There  are  very  few  university 
towns  anywhere — if  any — that  can  com- 
pare with  the  charm  of  that  historic 
community  which  was  long  the  home  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Even  though  it  was  a  long  time  ago, 
Thomas  Jefferson  instilled  into  the  peo-' 
pie  of  Albemarle  County,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Virginia  generally, 
a  spirit  of  independence,  a  desire  for  in- 
dividual liberty. 

Accordingly,  I  take  my  stand,  along 
with  the  school  board  of  Albemarle 
County  and  the  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation there,  in  expressing  resentment 
at  the  harassment  they  are  being  sub- 
jected to  by  officials  in  the  Department 
of  HEW. 

I  hope  that  Secretary  Richardson— 
and  I  want  to  put  into  the  Record  in  a 
few  minutes  a  letter  I  wrote  him— will 
take  as  his  No.  1  priority  the  cleaning 
out  from  his  Department  those  who  are 
going  contrary  to  the  President's  views 
on  the  question  of  compulsory  busing 
and  who,  in  many  cases,  are  harassing 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Incidentally,  I  would  much  prefer  to 
see  Secretary  Richardson  devote  time  and 
attention  to  that  problem  than  I  would 
see  him  devote  so  much  time  to  trying 
to  push  so  quickly  through  the  Con- 
gress a  new  welfare  proposal  which 
proposes  to  double  the  number  of  people 
on  welfare.  The  proposal  lacks  work  in- 
centives. The  costs  will  be  terrific.  I  think 
the  proposal  should  be  fully  aired  and 
fully  discussed.  There  should  be  ample 
hearings  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
There  should  be  considerable  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  before  this 
measure  is  enacted. 

It  is  a  program  that,  once  it  is  put  into 
effect,  will  be  in  effect  a  long  time.  In- 
stead of  having  something  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  150,000  or  120,000  people  on 
welfare  in  a  State  such  as  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia would  have  some  400,000  people  on 
welfare.  And  the  same  would  be  true 
throughout  the  various  other  States. 

When  we  total  the  number  of  people  In 
all  of  the  States,  if  this  new  program  Is 
enacted,  it  will  just  about  double  the 
number  of  people  that  are  presently 
drawing  public  assistance. 

So  instead  of  pushing  this  program,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  keeping  the  officials  of  his  De- 
partment from  harassing  the  people  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 

and  able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with 
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what  the  Senator  is  saying  with  respect 
to  the  harassment  of  his  people,  which 
ought  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  and  I 
also  agree  with  what  he  is  saying  about 
pressing  for  undue  haste  in  the  consid- 
eration of  a  program  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  great  difficulty 
in  agreeing  to  because  of  the  prospect  of 
paying  out  many  billions  of  dollars  to 
people  not  to  work. 

Some  of  us  are  convinced  that  if  this 
program  were  put  into  effect,  in  short 
order  the  costs  would  increase  to  many 
billions  of  dollars  each  year.  The  De- 
partment of  HEW  told  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  Federal  welfare  costs  would 
total  $19  billion  if  H.R.  1  were  enacted. 
And  the  cost  would  rise,  because  we  could 
not  very  well  defend  an  Income  mainte- 
nance program  that  purported  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  income  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  Those  who  are  fighting  for 
this  program  wiU  have  to  Insist  that  they 
would  like  to  pay  a  lot  more  money.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  will 
raise  the  guaranteed  income  level  to  the 
so-called  poverty  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  a  quick 
calculation  that  the  program  would 
mean  that  the  average  msin  and  wife 
who  pay  taxes — and  there  are  70  mil- 
lion taxpayers  in  the  country — would  be 
paying  more  than  $500  a  year  in  taxes 
just  to  pay  Federal  welfare  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  are 
paying  enough  money  to  people  not  to 
work  now  without  adding  to  the  tax 
burden  for  that  purpose.  We  ought  to 
pay  money  to  people  for  working  and 
not  pay  it  to  them  for  not  working. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  presenting  facts  to  the 
public  in  regard  to  this  proposed  new 
legislation.  Incidentally,  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  very  fine  comment  on  the 
speech  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
made  before  the  Governors'  Conference 
in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  I  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  hearing  that  speech  be- 
cause I  was  here  in  Washington.  How- 
ever. I  have  received  very  fine  comment 
on  that  speech  from  a  number  of  sources. 

I  think  it  is  so  important  that  the 
people  understand  this  bill,  this  gigantic 
bill,  this  bill  that  is  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand, this  complex  bill.  Sitting  in  the 
committee  day  after  day,  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  imderstand.  So  we  can  well 
judge  how  difficult  it  must  be  for  the 
individual  citizen  to  understand. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  render- 
ing an  extremely  important  service  to 
the  people  of  our  country  in  his  speeches 
in  which  he  points  out  the  various  as- 
pects of  this  gigantic  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor would  yield  further,  there  is  a  parallel 
between  our  welfare  mess  and  the  educa- 
tion mess.  To  a  large  degree,  both  of  them 
are  created  down  there  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  world  knows 
when  people  talk  about  the  welfare  mess 
they  are  talking  about  the  program  of 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, and  to  a  large  degree  they  are  talk- 
ing about  a  lot  of  the  ill-advised  regula- 
tions that  are  ground  out  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
such  as  the  requirement  that  even  when 
a  welfare  cheater  is  foimd  ineligible  to 
be  on  the  welfare  rolls,  the  pasnnents 
must  continue  until  a  hearing  is  held.  The 
Department  even  wanted  to  require  that 
a  lawyer  be  made  available.  And  lawyer 
paid  for  by  the  Government.  During  the 
period  of  the  appeal,  the  person  is  of 
course  drawing  welfare  benefits  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled.  After  the  appeal,  after 
it  is  established  that  the  person  was  not 
entitled  to  the  money,  the  Government 
still  cannot  recoup  the  taxpayers'  money 
that  was  fraudulently  paid  out  to  begin 
with. 

That  is  the  kind  of  situation  that  peo- 
ple think  of  as  part  of  the  welfare  mess. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  none  of  that  sit- 
uation would  be  corrected  in  the  bill — 
in  fact  some  of  It  would  be  written  into 
law.  All  of  the  ineUglble  people  would 
continue  to  draw  benefits  from  the  tax- 
payers of  this  coimtry  until  after  the 
matter  had  been  appealed,  and  the  tax- 
payers would  have  to  pay  for  that  appeal. 
What  does  that  do  but  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  a  person  to  cheat  the  Government 
when  the  Government  has  to  pay  for  the 
lawyer  and  for  the  appeal  and  then  if  the 
Government  succeeds  in  the  case,  the 
person  keeps  the  money  he  gained  by 
cheating  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vhrglnia.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  powerful  incentive,  it  seems  to  me.  As 
I  recall  it,  when  the  new  welfare  bill  was 
first  brought  in,  the  proposal  was  to  let 
someone  come  down  and  fill  out  a  form 
and  then  be  on  welfare  without  any  in- 
vestigation at  all. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  committee  has 
been  able  to  force  the  Department  to 
make  a  change  in  that  proposal  so  that 
they  can  no  longer  let  people  be  on  wel- 
fare by  merely  signing  a  piece  of  new 
paper  if  the  new  legislation  is  enacted. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  to  show  the 
Senator  how  idiotic  it  is,  as  a  deathbed 
request,  we  might  say,  former  Secretary 
Cohen,  the  day  before  he  left  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, issued  a  regulation  aimed  at  order- 
ing every  State  in  the  Union  to  put  these 
welfare  applicants  on  the  rolls  merely 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  filled  out 
a  form  and  mailed  it  in. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  that  they  did  not  have  to  es- 
tablish any  need? 

Mr.  LONG.  They  would  not  have  to 
furnish  proof.  The  welfare  agency  would 
simply  rely  on  the  applicant's  word.  The 
person  would  fill  out  a  simple  form,  state 
he  is  entitled  to  the  money,  and  answer 
a  few  questions,  and  the  answers  might 
be  totally  incorrect.  So  far  our  evidence 
is  that  at  least  10  percent  of  these  self- 
certifications  are  completely  invahd,  that 
the  people  are  not  entitled  to  the  pay- 
ments. 

The  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Mr.  Cohen,  signed 
this  deathbed  regulation  aimed  at  requir- 
ing the  States  to  put  on  the  rolls  every- 
one who  said  he  should  be  entitled  to 
benefits  on  his  own  certification,  without 
checking  into  it. 

Now,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  has  flnally  seen  what  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate  saw. 


The  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate 
said  that  recipients  should  not  be  put  on 
the  rolls  on  their  own  certification;  that 
someone  would  have  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter to  see  that  the  facts  are  correct. 

We  said  that  these  self-declarations 
should  not  be  accepted  to  place  people 
on  welfare.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  agreed  in  that  they 
said  the  new  law  should  be  that  these 
people  would  be  investigated  before  they 
are  placed  on  welfare  rolls. 

So  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  of 
the  House  said  it  is  wrong,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  said  it  is 
wrong,  and  HEW  agrees  to  change  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  that,  they  are  still 
requiring  the  States  to  put  people  on  the 
welfare  rolls  on  their  own  certification, 
even  though  all  the  evidence  is  that  any 
State  that  does  that  is  going  to  go  broke 
doing  it. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  many  are. 
Mr.  LONG.  They  are  loading  up  the 
welfare  rolls.  Even  if  they  do  find  the 
people  were  ineligible,  they  are  required 
to  hold  hearings  before  they  can  take 
them  off  the  rolls. 

They  wanted  to  require  by  regulation 
that  the  person  must  be  provided  with 
a  lawyer  for  his  appeal,  on  account  of 
ills  own  erroneous  statements  and  that 
payments  must  continue  until  the  mat- 
ter is  finally  decided,  which  might  be 
several  months  or  a  year  later,  and  in 
the  meantime  all  this  money  is  received 
by  the  person  without  the  person  being 
entitled  to  a  penny  of  it. 

Let  some  veteran  who  fought  and  bled 
in  Vietnam  receive  5  cents  more  than  he 
was  entitled  to  receive  and  they  will  sue 
him  and  get  back  every  nickel,  while  at 
the  same  time  people  on  the  welfare  rolls 
receiving  money  fraudulently  are  kept  on 
the  welfare  rolls  even  after  they  are 
found  to  be  on  the  welfare  rolls  fraudu- 
lently. It  is  not  required  that  $1  be  re- 
couped even  if  the  whole  thing  was  a 
fraud  from  the  first  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  an 
astonishing  thing.  I  know  it  is  accurate, 
but  it  is  astonishing  that  our  Govern- 
ment could  be  operating  in  such  a 
fashion. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  makes  one  wonder  why 
they  do  not  find  a  single  man  in  that 
Department  with  commonsense,  instead 
of  encouraging  everyone  to  load  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  letting  them  keep  the 
money  they  received,  continuing  the  pay- 
ments while  the  appeal  is  made,  urging 
that  a  Government  lawyer  be  provided 
to  prosecute  the  appeal,  paying  the  law- 
yer for  a  case  that  should  not  be  ap- 
pealed, and  paying  the  beneflts  all  of 
the  time  that  the  matter  is  dragged 
through  appeal,  even  though  the  person 
might  be  worth  $100,000  and  drawing 
$10,000  a  year  and  not  entitled  to  the 
first  nickel. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  that  not 
help  explain  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  $30  billion  in  arrears? 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  it  does. 

Furthermore,  to  go  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  harassment  the  Senator  was 
talking  about.  If  one  used  commonsense. 
all  he  could  conclude  from  the  original 
Brown  against  Topeka  case  is  that  a 
child  is  entitled  to  go  to  the  school  near- 
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est  his  home  and  tliat  it  is  discrimination 
to  deny  that  right. 

Now,  we  are  confronted  with  people 
contending  that  children  must  be  bused 
from  here  to  kingdom  come  to  achieve 
some  sort  of  racial  balance  that  neither 
the  whites  nor  the  blacks  desire.  It  is 
the  same  type  of  upside  down  silly  think- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  which  meets  itself 
coming  back  that  causes  so  much  distress 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Can  the  Senator  explain  to  me  why, 
when  the  people  who  created  the  welfare 
mess  come  In  and  ask  to  reform 
It  by  making  It  more  of  the  same,  but 
only  twice  as  expensive,  we  should  pur- 
sue that  logic  instead  of  taking  it  away 
from  them  and  putting  It  In  the  hands 
of  someone  who  knows  what  he  Is  doing? 

Mr.  BYKD  of  Virginia.  This  new  pro- 
posal would  be  not  welfare  reform,  but 
welfare  expansion. 

Mr.  LONQ.  Or  welfare  exaggeration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes,  or  welfare 
exaggeration.  That  is  a  good  way  to  ex- 
press it.  There  are  16  members  of  the 
committee,  and  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself.  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  take  enough  time  on  this  bill.  It  is 
not  going  into  effect  immediately.  The 
President  does  not  want  to  put  it  into 
effect  imtil  2  years  from  now.  I  hope  the 
committee  would  take  enough  time  so 
that  each  member  of  the  committee  can 
fully  understand  it  and  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  American  people  can  imder- 
stand  it. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  rush  through 
the  matter  if  it  is  not  going  into  effect 
until  July  1973,  and  the  President  does 
not  want  it  before  then.  I  see  no  particu- 
lar reason  to  rush  through  it  to  the  extent 
that  we  do  not  know  the  full  ramifica- 
tions of  it. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  HEW 
wants  to  push  It  through  right  away.  Do 
they  want  to  take  priority  over  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program?  We  have  much 
unemployment  in  this  coimtry.  The 
President  is  trying  to  get  inflation  under 
control.  He  recommended  a  new  tax 
package,  and  he  will  come  up  with  other 
recommendations  after  the  90-day  freeze. 
Do  we  want  to  put  all  that  aside  for  a 
bill  that  will  not  be  effective  for  another 
2  years  or  imtil  1973? 

Mr.  LONG.  They  should  caU  it  the 
welfare  explosion  bill.  That  is  what  it 
would  do.  It  would  explode  the  number 
of  welfare  recipients.  If  we  are  going  to 
pass  a  tax  package  before  we  get  to  that 
bill  to  try  to  provide  more  opportunities 
for  investments  and  to  create  Jobs,  we 
would  do  well  to  take  a  careful  look  to 
see  if  in  connection  with  that  we  could 
not  further  expand  Job  opportunities. 

For  example,  I  have  in  mind  to  give  a 
tax  deduction  to  a  working  mother  so  she 
could  hire  someone  to  look  after  the 
house  whUe  she  tries  to  increase  her  own 
Job  opportunities.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  has  a  pro- 
posal that  we  considered  last  year  for  a 
tax  credit  for  employers  hiring  a  wel- 
fare recipient  and  keeping  that  person  at 
the  Job  for  a  year.  Anything  we  can  do 
along  the  line  of  encouraging  work  and 
Job  opportunities  should  take  prece- 
dence over  this  matter  of  guaranteeing 
a  $2,400  Income  for  not  working. 


As  the  Senator  knows,  once  we  start 
by  giving  them  $2,400  a  year  plus  medi- 
caid, there  would  not  be  a  single  session 
of  Congress  before  it  would  be  lifted  to 
the  so-called  poverty  level.  When  they 
brought  in  the  welfare  explosion  blU. 
they  apologized  that  the  benefits  were  so 
low. 

They  felt  you  ought  to  at  least  guaran- 
tee everybody  an  income  for  not  working 
so  he  would  be  above  the  poverty  level. 
If  that  is  put  into  effect,  sooner  or  later, 
if  we  are  going  to  guarantee  everybody 
a  minimum  standard  of  living  without 
working,  we  will  have  to  get  him  out  of 
poverty.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of 
time,  probably  one  session  of  Congress, 
before  we  would  be  forced  to  vote  to 
guarantee  $3,900  for  a  family.  That 
would  not  satisfy  them. 

While  we  were  considering  last  year's 
welfare  measure,  they  were  shouting 
"$5,500  or  fight.  XiU,  klU,  kill."  We  will 
hear  those  shouts  again  this  year,  only 
this  time  it  will  be  "$6,500  or  fight.  Kill 
kill,  kill." 

Once  you  start  yielding  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
you  have  to  go  beyond  that  to  get  them 
above  the  so-called  poverty  level,  or  rede- 
fine "poverty"  so  that  everybody  is  In 
poverty  unless  he  is  making  $6,500,  or 
redefine  "prosperity"  to  mean  that  un- 
less one  is  making  $12,000,  he  is  not  in 
prosperity  and  should  be  brought  up  to 
that  point. 

By  the  time  you  get  the  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization  recommenda- 
tion into  effect,  guaranteeing  everybody, 
including  single  people  and  married  cou- 
ples, a  level  of  benefits  up  to  $6,500  for  a 
family  of  four,  we  will  have  112  million 
on  the  welfare  rolls,  which  Is  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  country.  That  is  the  direction  In 
which  we  will  Irretrievably  go  once  we 
decide  that  we  are  going  to  guarantee 
everybody  a  desirable  standard  of  living 
whether  he  works  or  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  When  we  es- 
tablish that  princinle,  there  is  no  end 
to  where  it  leads.  Would  it  not  become 
a  politiral  football  in  each  camDaien, 
each  candidate  trj'ing  to  outbid  the 
other  as  to  how  much  to  increase  the 
welfare  payments? 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  it  will.  By  the 
way.  if  we  put  that  many  people  on 
welfare,  we  will  never  have  70  million 
Jobs  as  we  have  now.  People  making 
less  than  $8,500  will  long  ago  have  given 
up  their  Jobs,  because  work  requires  toil 
and  sweat,  and  receiving  the  $6,500 
would  not  require  one  to  work. 

If  we  assumed  that  the  labor  force 
would  not  be  diminished — which  is  an 
erroneoas  assumption,  in  my  Judg- 
ment— by  the  time  we  got  around  to 
taxing  70  million  people  who  did  pay 
income  taxes,  we  would  have  to  in- 
crease every  taxpayer's  tax  by  $1,000 
if  he  were  single,  or  $2,000  per  family, 
on  the  average,  which  would  apply  only 
to  those  who  work. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  would 
be  an  increase  over  and  above  the  taxes 
they  are  now  paying? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  An  additional  $2,000 
for  a  married  taxpayer,  on  the  average, 
and  $1,000  for  the  single  taxpayer,  on 
the  average. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  many  of 
our  wage  earners  feel  they  are  overtaxed 
now.  This  would  be  a  smashing  tax  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  knows  that 
when  you  have  70  million  people  on  the 
taking  down  end,  you  woiild  not  have  70 
million  taxpayers,  because  why  would 
you  want  to  put  people  on  welfare  at  $6,- 
500  and  then  charge  them  an  income  tax 
on  the  welfare  payment?  So,  theoreti- 
cally, those  on  the  taking  down  end 
would  not  be  on  the  putting  up  end.  So  It 
would  naturally  mean  there  would  be  a 
great  reduction  in  the  number  of  income 
taxpayers  available  to  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  increase 
which  the  Senator  has  mentioned,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  additional  reason 
why  the  conmiittee  should  act  with  some 
care  and  take  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  in  finding  out  Just  how  far  reach- 
ing this  proposal  is. 

The  Senator  from  LouislEina  men- 
tioned the  question  of  busing.  He  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  when  I  read  a  short 
paragraph,  but  I  want  to  read  it,  be- 
cause it  is  of  some  significance.  This  is 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  today. 
It  was  in  a  speech  made  by  one  of  the 
major  candidates  for  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia. Here  is  what  he  said: 

There  will  be  no  busing  to  achieve  racial 
Integration  while  Tm  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
Black  parents  don't  want  It.  White  parenU 
don't  want  It.  We'll  spend  that  money  to 
teach  the  kida  how  to  reed  and  write 
properly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  how  funds 
appropriated  for  education  purposes 
ought  to  be  used — for  education  to  teach 
children — and  not  used  for  sociological 
experiments  in  carting  children  hither 
and  yon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  Interesting  and 
significant  that  this  quotation  did  not 
come  from  a  southern  city  or  southern 
political  leader,  but  came  from  a  large 
northern  city,  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  presumably,  if  he  is  a  major  candi- 
date for  the  important  office  of  mayor, 
he  is  a  man  of  some  consequence.  Pre- 
sumably he  is  well  in  tune  with  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  that  city,  which,  I 
emphasize  is  not  a  southern  city.  That 
statement  has  considerable  significance, 
and  I  wanted  to  get  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
attention.  I  fully  agree  with  what  he  has 
said  here.  If  he  desires  to  have  my  re- 
marks appear  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks. I  shall  be  glad  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  like 
them  to  come  Just  where  they  did  come. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  want 
to  say  again  I  think  he  is  rendering  this 
Nation  a  great  service  in  making  these 
facts  known. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  few  insertions, 
and  then  I  shall  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point 
a  letter  from  Clarence  S.  McClure.  divi- 
sion superintendent.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. County  of  Albemarle,  Va.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  then  insert  a  let- 
ter written  by  me.  dated  September  20. 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
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and  Welfare.  Mr.  Richardson,  inclosing 
Mr.  McClure's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Defastmznt  of  Edttcation, 

CharlotteaviUe,  Va..  September  10.  1971. 
Hon.  Hawit  Btxd,  J«., 
Winchester,  Va. 

Deab  Mb.  Btkd:  On  September  7,  1971,  I 
bad  occasion  to  meet  with  Congreeaman  J. 
Kenneth  Robinson  to  dlacuBS  certain  actlana 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  which  are  deacrlbed  below.  I  thotigbt 
that  you  also  should  be  advlaed  of  thla  sit- 
uation, and  the  Albemarle  County  School 
Board  has  asked  that  I  request  that  you  take 
whatever  action  you  deem  appropriate  In  a 
case  such  as  this. 

On  July  18,  1971,  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  Mr.  N.  E.  King  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  raggest- 
Ing  that  according  to  Information  pro- 
grammed in  a  computer  Albemarle  County 
was  in  violation  of  the  Swann  decision  un- 
less we  submitted  a  plan  for  further  desegre- 
gation of  the  Albemarle  County  School  Sys- 
tem. The  specific  action  that  Mr.  King  said 
needed  to  be  taken  was 

(1)  improve  the  black-white  ratio  of  stu- 
dents at  the  Stone  Robinson  School, 

(2)  distribute  black  teachers  in  the  system 
evenly  among  the  schools, 

(3)  accomplish  a  racial  balance  at  the 
Yancey  School  and  reduce  the  number  of 
black  teachers  in  that  school. 

Apparently  Mr.  King  was  using  an  old  re- 
port which  indicated  that  Stone  Robinson 
School  had  sixty  percent  black  and  forty 
percent  white.  He  seemed  surprised  when  I 
told  him  that  we  had  added  to  the  Stone 
Robinson  School  and  to  the  school  district 
and  that  ova  ratio  now  is  more  than  sixty 
percent  white  and  lees  than  forty  percent 
black.  I  also  assured  him  that  we  had  made 
some  progress  In  redistributing  the  black 
teachers  we  have  among  the  schools  and 
that  I  was  attempting  even  now  to  make 
further  changes  that  would  better  the  dis- 
tribution. With  regard  to  the  Yancey  School 
he  Indicated  that  five  black  teachers  in  such 
a  small  school  (fourteen  faculty  members 
and  approximately  200  students)  was  not  in 
proper  proportion.  I  Informed  him  that  we 
had  three  not  five  black  faculty  members 
but  at  the  request  of  black  members  of  that 
community  we  had  plans  for  five  blacks  for 
the  1971-72  school  year,  I  also  told  him  that 
If  he  thought  It  necessary  I  would  make  an 
attempt  to  transfer  one  of  thoee  teachers  to 
Stony  Point,  the  only  school  in  the  county 
which  had  no  black  faculty  members.  The 
school  I  refer  to  here  Is  a  very  small  e>men- 
tary  school  which  has  only  seven  regular 
faculty  members.  We  now  have  one  black 
teacher  there.  In  concluding  this  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  King  I  asked  that  he  submit 
his  order  for  further  desegregation  to  me  In 
writing. 

On  Saturday.  July  24.  a  letter  was  de- 
livered to  my  office  from  Dr.  Elolse  Severln- 
son.  Regional  ClvU  Rights  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Since  our  office  is  not  open  on  Satur- 
day, this  letter  was  opened  on  Monday,  Jvily 
26.  1971.  and  as  you  can  see  by  the  en- 
closed copy  of  that  letter,  we  were  instruc- 
ted to  submit  a  frian  to  accomplish  full 
compliance  with  the  law  no  later  than  JiUy 
28.  I  Immediately  wrote  Dr.  Severlnson  In- 
dicating that  I  was  not  In  a  position  to 
submit  a  plan  on  such  short  notice  but 
that  I  would  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
School  Board  as  soon  as  I  could  get  them 
together.  Since  we  were  at  the  height  of  the 
vacation  seaison  I  decided  to  call  each  School 
Board  member  that  I  could  contact  and 
tried  to  get  some  feeling  of  how  they  wotUd 
respond  to  the  suggestions  of  HEW.  The 
consensus  of  this  Informal  poll  Vfos  that  the 


Board  members  felt  that  we  have  a  unitary 
8chiO(d  systMn  and  that  busing  children  from 
Yancey  to  Soottsvllle  and  from  ScottsvUle  to 
Yancey  to  achieve  racial  balance  would  not 
Improve  the  education  of  any  children  In- 
volved. At  our  next  meeting  the  Board  of- 
ficially affirmed  this  p>oeltlon.  The  next  oom- 
munloatlon  I  had  from  HEW  came  as  a  phone 
call  from  Mr.  N.  E.  King,  and  I  told  him 
the  position  that  the  School  Board  had  tak- 
en  and  asked  what  the  next  st^  of  HEW 
might  be.  He  responded  that  he  did  not 
know.  The  only  other  correspondence  that 
I  have  had  with  HEW  Is  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 2,  1971,  which  Is  attached.  Indicat- 
ing that  enforcement  proceedings  have  been 
recommended. 

Albemarle  County  has  been  making  con- 
tinuous progress  over  the  past  six  years  In 
reaching  the  point  where  today  it  can  be 
said  that  we  have  a  unitary  school  system. 
Our  school  district  lines  have  been  drawn 
without  racial  bias  and  reflect  the  makeup  of 
the  various  comm\inltles  served  by  the  eight- 
een schools  In  Albemarle  Coimty.  It  hap- 
pens that  Yancey  School  Is  In  the  middle 
of  a  predominantly  black  community  where 
a  large  niunber  of  Its  students  live  within 
a  radius  of  one  mile  of  the  sohocH.  Prior 
to  the  Involvement  of  HEW  In  this  mat- 
ter, the  people  of  Albemarle  County  were 
working  harmoniously  together  and  making 
progress  In  solving  our  problems.  That  Is 
not  to  say  that  we  had  no  differences  be- 
tween the  blacks  and  the  whites.  There  were 
dUferenoee  but  the  lines  of  communications 
were  open,  the  blacks  were  being  heard,  and 
I  can  say  that  my  office  was  responding  to 
the  grievances  expressed  by  the  blacks.  Since 
HEW's  Involvement,  a  few  black  leaders  are 
leading  a  fight  to  see  that  the  demands  of 
HEW  are  met. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  action  which 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  taking  Is  In  line  with  the  posi- 
tion that  President  Nixon  took  recently  on 
the  matter  of  busing. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely. 

Clakkkck  S.  McCLuaz, 
Division  Superintendent. 


SXPTKMBEB  20,  1971. 
Hon.  ElXIOT  L.  RiCRARDSON. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Sbcrktart:  Enclosed  Is  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  Albemarle  Coun- 
ty, Virginia.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  McClure  re- 
cites certain  recent  occurrences  In  the  course 
of  his  department's  relationship  with  HEW's 
Office  of  Civil  Rights. 

At  the  heart  of  this  matter  Is  the  demand 
by  your  Department  that  the  County  of  Al- 
bemarle undertake  further  bussing  of  school 
children  to  achieve  a  mathematical  and 
artificial  racial  balance.  Dr.  Elolse  Severln- 
son has  demanded  that  the  200-pupll  Yancey 
School  be  paired  with  the  elementary  school 
at  ScottsvUle,  Virginia.  In  addition,  there 
are  other  demands  which  would  place  an  un- 
reasonable bttfdship  on  the  far  fiung  school 
system  of  this  county,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  37300  spread  over  an  area  of  740 
square  miles. 

I  am  outraged  at  the  tenor  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  various  officials  In  HEW 
and  the  Albemarle  School  authorities.  In 
particular  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  HEW  has 
decided  that  It  alone  can  rule  whether  a 
school  system,  which  Is  not  In  any  way  in- 
volved In  litigation,  is  In  compliance  with 
a  Supreme  Court  decision — a  decision  which 
m  fact  dealt  with  the  piibllc  schools  of 
North  Carolina. 

Secondly,  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
Philadelphia  Regional  Office  was  not  even  in 
possession  of  accurate  data  concerning  Albe- 
marle Count v:  In  fact  the  actual  racial  ratio 


In  one  of  the  schools  In  question  was  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  from  the  assumptions  of 
the  Regional  Office. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  It  Is  high  time  that 
you  took  positive  action  and  removed  Dr. 
Elolse  Severlnson  from  any  position  from 
which  she  can  continue  to  Issue  meddlesome 
demands  upon  the  educational  system  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  have  conununlcated  with  your  office 
In  the  past  on  this  subject  and  have  indi- 
cated to  you  the  overwhelming  proof  that 
this  lady  has  far  overstepped  her  legal 
bounds.  Other  Congressmen  have  done  the 
scone.  Her  letter  of  Thursday,  July  22,  which 
demanded  by  July  28  a  plan  which  would 
contain  voluminous  statistical  data.  Lb  the 
epitome  of  bureaucratic  arroganoe. 

Albemarle  Is  not  Invc^ved  In  any  litigation 
regarding  the  operation  of  Its  school  system, 
yet  according  to  Mr.  McClure's  memorandima 
of  September  10,  which  Is  attached.  Dr. 
Severlnson's  assistant.  Mr.  N.  E.  King.  U  at- 
tempting to  propagate  litigation  by  contact- 
ing vsrloiis  citizens  of  the  area. 

I  Invite  your  attentl<Hi  to  this  case  es- 
pecially since  It  both  antedates  and  postdates 
the  President's  statement  of  August  3.  In 
view  of  the  President's  statement  of  August 
3.  I  would  assume  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  acknowledges 
that  It  does  not  have  the  authority  to  re- 
quire forced  bussing  of  school  children.  In 
addition,  reqxmslble  personnel  In  HEW 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress, has,  on  three  occasions,  expressed  its 
disapproval  of  the  whole  Idea  of  bussing  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  Incident,  along  with 
recent  pressure  brought  by  Dr.  Severlnson 
upon  the  Accomack  County,  Virginia  School 
Board,  convinces  me  that  the  President's 
clear-cut  disavowal  of  the  forced  bussing 
concept  Is  being  Ignored  by  personnel  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Office  of  HEW.  Only  recently, 
I  read  that  you  agreed  with  the  stand  of  the 
President;  therefore,  I  would  hope  that  im- 
mediate, forthright  action  Is  taken  to  assure 
that  members  of  your  department  begin  to 
comply  with  the  directions  of  their  superiors. 
Mr.  Ronald  Zlegler  said  on  August  11: 
"Thoec  who  work  within  the  government  are 
going  to  be  responsive;  thoee  who  are  not 
responsive  will  find  themselves  Involved  in 
other  assignments  or  quite  possibly  In  as- 
signments other  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  start  with  Dr. 
Severlnson? 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  educational  systems  of 
the  CommanweaJth  of  Virginia  are  attempt- 
ing to  cope  with  an  Intolerable  situation 
forced  upon  them  by  constantly  changing 
and  contradictory  demands  for  unitary 
school  systems.  I  wovQd  think  that  the  role 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  would  be  one  of  as- 
sistance and  not  one  of  continuous  harass- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  the  needed  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  this  form  of  harassment 
is  brought  to  a  halt. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
finally,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an 
article  by  James  J  Kilpatrick  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  Thurs- 
day, September  23,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record.  This  article  deals  with  a  speech 
made  by  the  distingtiished  majority  whip 
of  the  Senate,  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  ,  who  discusses 
the  problem  of  public  education  and,  as 
he  always  does,  he  discusses  it  with 
clarity  and  with  vision.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished whip  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
able  persons  with  whom  I  have  been  as- 
sociated. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  Drastic  Rbsponsz  to  a  Dkastic  Esxoa 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrtck) 
It  has  been  an  exercise  In  futility,  these 
past  17  years,  for  a  Southerner  to  raise  his 
voice  against  any  requirement  having  to  do 
with  the  desegregation  of  public  schools.  He 
Is  licked  before  he  starts.  It  is  as  If  John 
Roche  of  General  Motdrs  were  to  expound  an 
objective  view  of  Ralph  Nader. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  though  he  was  bom 
In  North  Carolina,  suffers  from  no  such  bill 
of  attainder.  He  was  reared  in  the  Yankee 
hills  of  West  Virginia.  He  has  devoted  his  life 
to  public  service  In  that  distinctly  non- 
Southem  state.  Byrd  holds  a  rating  of  65 
from  the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political 
Education,  which  puts  him  In  a  class  with 
such  moderates  as  Kathlas  of  Bilaryland  and 
Case  of  New  Jersey.  He  won  his  poet  as  as- 
sistant majority  leader  with  liberal  support. 
Byrd's  speech  of  Sept.  3  In  Houston,  before 
the  national  convention  of  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  thus  qualifies  as  the  expression 
of  a  veteran  lawmaker  whose  personal  or  po- 
litical motives  cannot  be  challenged.  His 
devastating  attack  on  what  he  terms  the 
"madness"  of  compulsory  busing  Is  clear  and 
convincing. 

Simply  on  Its  merits,  apart  from  the  law, 
mass  busing  strikes  the  West  Virginian  as  a 
"senseless"  waste  of  money.  He  deplores  Us 
effect  upon  the  cities:  "When  the  children 
are  going  to  be  hauled  wUly-nilly  away  from 
their  homes  and  neighborhoods.  It  lessens 
the  chances  for  Improvement  of  the  inner- 
clty  schools  which  are  most  In  need  of  Im- 
provement." 

Far  from  enhancing  "quality  education," 
In  Byrd's  view,  busing  tends  to  destroy  edu- 
cation— especially  for  the  black  children 
whose  needs  are  paramount.  He  sees  only 
"Increasing  mediocrity  in  education"  aa  a 
consequence  of  the  "nonsensical  obsession 
these  days  with  racial  quotas."  Byrd  flatly 
denies  the  contention  that  forced  Integration 
wU!  teach  children  of  different  races  to  live 
in  harmony  together.  "Polarization  of  the 
races  Is  Intenslfled  when  neighborhood  and 
school  Identities  are  destroyed." 

Byrd  is  a  lawyer.  He  has  steadfastly  sup- 
ported the  Supreme  Courfs  landmark  de- 
cision of  1954.  holding  that  children  cannot 
lawfully  be  assigned  to  schools  by  reason 
of  their  race.  He  continues  to  defend  that 
proposition  But  he  looks  at  the  court's  re- 
cent line  of  decisions,  upholding  the  busing 
cf  children  by  reason  of  their  race,  and  he 
sees  a  perversion  of  the  14th  Amendment. 
"What  a  distorted,  twisted  Interpretation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause!" 

In  Byrds  view,  "the  equal  protection  clause 
forbids  segregation  but  it  does  not  com- 
mand integration."  That  distinction  seems  to 
him  fundamental  He  agrees  with  the  court— 
the  court  of  1954 — that  a  state  violates  the 
Constitution  when  It  undertakes  to  treat 
children  differently  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin  He  is  thus  bafiSed  by  the  court's 
180-degree  turn:  Now  the  states  are  told  thev 
must  treat  children  differently  because  of 
the  color  of  their  skin  This  Is  lunacy,  says 
Byrd:  aud  nriany  v.-i!l  agree. 

What  is  Uj  be  done?  "Voices  must  be  raised 
throughout  the  country  which  will  move  this 
nation's  highest  tribunal  to  the  realization 
that  its  position  is  going  to  Impair  public 
support  of  the  public  school  system  and  will 
continue  to  produce  chaos  in  the  public 
schools  "  But  Byrd  acknowledges  that  the 
court  has  been  unanimous  In  its  racial 
opmlons.  Mere  protest,  however  widespread 
and  eloquent,  may  accomplish  little. 

One  takes  a  long  breath.  Constitutional 
amendment  is  like  matrlmonv.  not  to  be 
entered  into  lightly.  Yet  amendment  may 
now  offer  the  only  effective  recourse.  Since 
his  speech  in  Houston  the  assistant  majority 


leader  has  endorsed  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  Sen.  William  E.  Brock.  R.-Tenn.,  and  eight 
others.  It  would  write  this  Into  the  Consti- 
tution: 

"No  public  school  student  shall,  because 
of  his  race,  creed  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or 
required  to  attend  a  particular  school." 

That  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  112.  It  de- 
mands prayerful  thought.  As  the  "madness" 
spreads  beyond  the  South,  to  California,  to 
Michigan,  to  Indiana,  perhaps  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  the  resolu- 
tion 's  drastic  response  to  drastic  error. 


SULFUR  SITUATION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  great  cause  for  concern  in 
the  condition  of  the  domestic  sulfur  min- 
ing industry.  Eight  sulfur  mines  in  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas  have  been  shut  down 
since  1969,  hundreds  of  jobs  have  been 
lost,  and  production  has  been  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  Companies  producing 
sulfur  as  a  principal  business  in  tliis 
country  have  been  dealt  severe  injury 
and  they  have  long  since  quit  exploration 
for  new  sources  of  sulfur. 

A  year  ago,  when  I  introduced  a  bill— 
S.  4075  of  the  91st  Congress— to  limit  im- 
portation of  sulfur,  I  said  that  unless 
corrective  steps  were  taken,  we  would 
witness  the  drying  up  of  the  domestic 
sources  of  sulfur  upon  which  the  Nation 
now  relies.  That  Is  still  the  situation  and 
I  continue  to  be  very  much  concerned. 
A  principal  reason  for  the  current  sul- 
fur problem  has  been  the  pricing  poli- 
cies of  western  Canadian  producers  forc- 
ing   into    U.S.    markets,    which    were 
already  fully  supplied,  large  amounts  of 
sulfur  recovered  from  sour  natural  gas. 
The  volume  of  these  imports  is  perti- 
nent— an  annual  rate  exceeding  900,000 
tons — but  more  significant  is  the  prices 
at  which  the  sulfur  is  being  sold.  The 
most  recent  price  I  have  seen  published 
by  the  Alberta  Oil  and  Gas  Board  shows 
an  f.o.b.  Alberta  price  in  June  1971  of 
$7.62  a  ton  as  compared  to  $38  in  June 
1968.  A  study  conducted  by  Arthur  D. 
Little,   Inc..   and  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission  shows  that  this  price  is  ac- 
tually significantly  below  the  true  costs 
of  producing  the  sulfur.  What  seems  to 
be  happening  is  that  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducers are  in  effect  subsidizing  the  sale 
of  sulfur  through  the  high  prices  they 
are  getting  for  natural  gas.  Putting  it 
another  way,  the  United  States  purchases 
of  Canadian  natural  gas  are  making  it 
profitable  for  Canadian  gas  and  sulfur 
producers  to  drive  our  sulfur  industry 
out  of  business.  Domestic  sulfur  produc- 
ers either  have  to  meet  the  price  of  the 
foreign  sulfur  or  lose  the  customer.  It  is 
an  intolerable  set  of  circumstances  for 
our  sulfur  producers  and  the  signs  are 
that  it  can  get  a  lot  worse  as  Canadian 
natural    gas    production — and    with    it, 
sulfur  production — continues  to  rise. 

Now,  the  Canadian  authorities  are  not 
unmindful  of  this  situation  and  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  along  with  the  text  of 
an  announcement  by  the  Minister  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


The  Secsbtakt  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Augxist  26,  1971. 
Hon.  RtrssKix  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Long:  As  you  may  recall 
from  my  letter  to  you  of  July  14,  1971,  we  have 
been  vigorously  exploring  posslbUities  for 
achieving  a  more  orderly  marketing  of  Cana- 
dian sulphur  and  to  this  end  we  have  been 
engaged  in  discussions  with  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment authorities  and  with  representativee 
of  the  domestic  Prasch  sulphur  Industry.  As 
a  result  of  these  and  other  efforts,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Alberta  in  Canada  has  recently  moved 
to  curtail  sulphur  shipments  with  the  aim 
of  bolstering  the  current  sagging  market 
price. 

In  a  policy  statement  July  22.  1971.  the 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Minerals  of  Alberta 
ouUlned  an  Inventory  control  scheme  to  go 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1972.  Producers  of 
sour  gas  sulphur  will  be  Issued  Inventory 
control  guidelines  Indicating  on  a  monthly 
or  quarterly  basis  the  amount  to  be  added 
by  each  producer  to  existing  stockpiles.  De- 
pending  upon  the  experience  with  Its  guide- 
line control  program,  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment may  consider  legislation  to  create  a  sul- 
phur marketing  agency;  It  Is  hoped  that  un- 
der this  program  of  regulated  Inventory  con- 
trol, about  one-half  of  next  year's  output  of 
approximately  7.5  million  long  tons  will  be 
withheld  from  the  market.  Although  details 
of  the  Albertan  poUcy  are  stUl  to  be  finalized, 
the  full  text  of  the  Albertan  Government 
policy  statement  has  Just  become  available, 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  production  Is 
centered  In  Alberta.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
unilateral  action  by  that  Province  will  help 
U.S.  Prasch  producers  who  have  been  facing 
a  growing  Imbalance  in  supply  versus  de- 
mand. restUting  principally  from  expanded 
output  of  sour  gas  sulphur. 
Sincerely, 

(S)      Maurice  H.  Stans. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Enclosure. 

AL3ERTA  Government  Policy  Statement 
ON  Alberta  Sulphur  Industrt 

INTRODUCTION 

Sulphur  In  the  form  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  a  commonly  occurring  constituent  of  Al- 
beru  natural  gas.  The  concentration  of  hy- 
drogen sulphide  varies  from  trace  amounts 
to  over  30  per  cent  but  in  all  cases  It  must 
be  removed  before  the  gas  can  be  marketed. 
If  the  amount  of  stilphur  in  the  produced 
gas  is  more  than  a  few  tons  per  day,  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  in  addition  to  being  ex- 
tracted must  be  converted  to  sulphur.  This 
Is  necessary  both  for  conservation  and  for 
pollution  control  reasons.  Alberta  is  an  in- 
voluntary producer  of  sulphur — Its  produc- 
tion Is  not  related  to  the  market  demand  for 
sulphur — but  is  controlled  by  the  nature  of 
our  gas  reserves  and  the  demand  and  sales 
of  gas. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  rl.se  In  the  production  of 
sulphur  in  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Produc- 
tion Increased  from  a  few  thousand  long  tons 
per  year  In  the  early  fifties  to  some  350,000 
long  tons  in  1960.  In  the  past  decade  Alberta 
.sulphur  production  has  lncrea.sed  12-fold, 
being  almost  4.2  million  long  tons  in  1970. 

Two  factors  have  led  to  the  substantial 
growth  In  Alberta  sulphur  production.  The 
increase  in  demand  for  Alberta  gas.  primarily 
in  Ea-stern  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
h,-"^  resulted  In  many  more  sulphur  extrac- 
tion plants  being  built  to  process  additional 
volumes  of  gas  Also  mobt  recent  new  gas 
discoveries  have  been  In  the  foothills  regions 
of  the  Province  where  gas  contains  more 
hydr  jgen  sulphide. 

All)erta  sulphur  production  will  continue 
to   Increase  rapidly  over   the   coming  years 
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with  the  continued  high  demand  for  natural 
gas  and  more  drilling  In  the  foothills  regions. 
A  number  of  independent  forecasts  all  sug- 
gest that  sulphur  production  in  Alberta  will 
exceed  eight  million  long  tons  per  year  by 
1973  or  1974  and  will  be  about  10  million  long 
tons  per  year  by  1976.  Nearly  all  of  the  fore- 
cast production  for  the  early  future  years 
is  from  existing  processing  plants  or  plants 
now  under  construction  so  the  forecast  may 
be  considered  highly  reliable  to  1974  and 
fairly  accurate  to  1976. 

WORLD  DEMAND  AND  StJPPLY 

The  major  use  of  sulphur  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  which  In  turn  Is  a 
basic  industrial  raw  material,  particularly 
In  the  chemical,  tertlUzer,  pulp  and  paper, 
and  metal  Industries.  For  this  reason,  world 
consumption  has  paralleled  the  industrial 
gro'-vih  over  the  past  twenty  years.  Western 
w..rid  consumption  of  sulphur  in  all  forms 
grew  from  some  1 1  million  long  tons  per  year 
m  1950  to  almost  18  million  long  tons  per 
year  by  1960.  The  rate  of  growth  has  averaged 
about  5.5  per  cent  per  year  over  the  past 
decade,  resulting  in  1970  consumption  in 
excess  of  29  million  long  tons.  The  consump- 
tion of  sulphur  in  the  western  world  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  Its  recent  history  of 
growth  In  the  coming  years. 

The  total  western  world  demand  for  sul- 
p^.ur  is  supplied  from  several  sources.  These 
include  sulphur  produced  from  the  Frasch 
mines  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  sul- 
phur recovered  from  natural  gas,  sulphur 
from  pyrites,  sulphur  from  mined  ores,  and 
sulphur  recovered  from  pollution  abatement 
programs  Including  the  clean-up  of  gases 
from  smelters  and  from  refineries  processing 
sour  crude  oils.  Alberta  sulphur  normally 
does  not  directly  compete  In  the  market  with 
sulphur  recovered  from  pyrites,  smelter  gas, 
native  ores  or  sour  crude  oil.  Also  sulphur 
from  natural  gases  In  the  United  States  finds 
its  own  separate  market.  Sulphur  from  all 
these  sources  is  visually  sold  locally  and 
recently  has  amounted  to  slightly  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  western  world  sul- 
phur demand.  This  leaves  a  "net  brimstone 
demand"  of  less  than  one  half  of  the  total 
western  world  sulphur  demand  to  be  sup- 
plied from  United  States  and  Mexican  Frasch 
production,  sulphur  recovered  from  natural 
gas  in  France,  Polish  exports  to  the  western 
world,  and  sulphur  recovered  from  natural 
gas  in  Alberta.  The  recent  history  of  sulphur 
marketing  from  these  sources  has  shown  a 
substantial  decline  In  exports  of  Prasch  sul- 
phur from  Mexico  end  United  States  and  a 
substantial  increase  In  exports  by  Alberta 
and  In  exports  to  the  western  world  from 
Poland. 

Problems  In  forecasting  both  the  total 
consumption  and  the  production  from  these 
many  other  sources  make  it  dlfflcult  to  pre- 
dict the  future  net  brimstone  demand  and 
the  prospects  for  marketing  Alberta  sulphur. 
These  uncertainties  result  In  forecasts  of 
net  brimstone  demand  ranging  from  ones 
that  show  substantial  increases  to  forecasts 
reflecting  decreases.  However,  since  produc- 
tion from  other  sources,  particularly  from 
pollution  abatement  programs.  Is  expected 
to  gn)w  mori  rapidly  than  total  consumption 
o'.er  the  coming  years,  the  growth  In  the 
net  brimstone  demand  In  the  next  few 
years,  If  any,  is  likely  to  be  modest.  The  fore- 
cast which  I  consider  most  reasoiiable  in- 
dicates a  net  brimstone  demand  in  1076  of 
about  15.6  million  long  tons  compared  with 
the  demand  of  some  13.8  million  long  tons 
in    1970. 

ALBERTA  SALES  HISTORY 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Alberta  sulphur 
producing  industry.  Alberta  sold  most  of  its 
sulphur  production  In  Canada,  primarily  in 
the  west.  In  the  late  1960'b  Alberta  began 
selling  sulphur  in  the  United  States  and 
within  a  few  years  began  shipping  sulphur 
to  off-.shore  markets.  Annual  sales  increased 


slowly  during  the  1960's  but  Jumped  from 
about  86,000  long  tons  In  1959  to  some 
210,000  long  tons  In  1960.  Sales  continued  to 
Increase  rapidly  and  approximately  one  mil- 
lion long  tons  were  sold  In  1963.  In  1964,  the 
first  year  of  a  world  sulphur  shortage,  sales 
amounted  to  some  1.5  million  tons  and  sub- 
stantially exceeded  production.  This  under- 
supply  situation  prevaUed  until  about  1967 
when  annual  sales  by  Alberta  producers 
topped  two  million  tons.  In  1968  sales 
reached  some  2.2  million  long  tons  but  were 
much  less  than  the  annual  production  of 
about  3  million  long  tons.  In  1970  sulphur 
sales  by  Alberta  producers  amounted  to 
about  3.1  million  long  tons  as  compared  to 
total  Provincial  production  of  4.2  million 
long  tons. 

Inventories  built  up  slowly  during  the 
early  producing  years  and  by  the  end  of 
1958  totalled  only  some  40.000  long  tons. 
They  then  Increased  rapidly  and  by  1B64 
amounted  to  some  one  million  long  tons. 
The  Inventories  were  reduced  to  about 
600,000  long  tons  by  the  end  of  1967.  Since 
then  inventories  have  built  up  very  rapidly, 
in  fact  by  more  than  one  million  long  tons 
per  year  in  1969  and  1970,  and  by  the  end 
of  1970  were  over  3.5  million  long  tons.  It  is 
fortunate  that  sulphur  can  be  stored  at  low 
cost  in  the  open  air  with  practically  no  de- 
terioration but  still  Inventories  or  stockpiles 
represent  deferment  of  sales  and  therefore 
a  loss  of  present  worth  Income. 

The  value  of  Alberta  sulphur  sales,  FOB 
the  producing  plant  and  on  a  unit  basis,  has 
varied  considerably  over  the  years.  The  value 
was  reasonably  constant  In  the  range  of 
$20.00  to  $25.00  per  long  ton  In  the  early 
years  when  sales  were  small  and  mostly  local. 
In  the  early  1960's  a  surplus  supply  situa- 
tion, particularly  on  a  local  basis,  brought 
about  a  substantial  decline  In  selling  prices 
resulting  In  an  average  plant  value  of  the 
order  of  »11.00  per  long  ton  In  1964.  The 
world  sulphur  shortage  of  the  mld-1960's 
resulted  In  large  price  increases  and  Alberta 
plant  values  reached  »35.00  per  long  ton  and 
higher  In  1968.  The  natural  Increase  In  In- 
voluntary sulphur  production  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  particularly  In  Alberta,  and  a 
further  increase  In  Involuntary  sulphur  pro- 
duction from  Frasch  mines  brought  about 
by  the  very  high  prices  rapidly  reversed  the 
world  situation  to  create  one  of  over-supply 
by  early  1969.  Prices  decreased  rapidly  to 
the  point  where  the  average  1970  FOB  plant 
value  for  Alberta  sulphur  sales  was  less  than 
$9.00  per  long  ton. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  sales  of  Alberta 
sulphur  were  essentially  limited  to  markets 
within  Canada  until  the  late  1950's.  Exports 
to  the  United  States  began  at  that  time  and 
grew  to  volumes  In  the  range  of  700,000  to 
900,000  long  tons  per  year  where  they  have 
remained  for  the  past  five  years.  Off-shore 
shipments  became  significant  In  the  mid- 
60's  and  by  1967  amounted  to  almost  900,000 
long  tons  per  year,  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  sales  of  Alberta  sulphur.  By  1970  the 
total  off-shore  sales  of  Alberta  sulphiu- 
amounted  to  some  1.550.000  long  tons  or 
about  50  per  cent  of  total  sales.  Of  this 
amount  some  680,000  long  tons  were  sold  In 
Asian  markets;  about  400.000  long  tons  went 
to  Europe  and  about  360.000  long  tons  were 
sold  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  A  total 
of  about  110,000  long  tons  were  sold  In  other 
markets  in  Africa  and  Central  and  South 
America.  Alberta  sales  of  sulphur  have 
grown  most  rapidly  over  the  past  couple  of 
years  In  Europe  where  sales  have  in- 
creased from  some  86,000  long  tons  In  1968 
to  about  400,000  long  tons  In  1970. 

Both  the  total  revenue  to  the  plant  own- 
ers and  the  royalties  to  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment from  sulphur  sales  have  declined  sub- 
stantially In  recent  years.  Total  ludtistry 
revenue  FOB  plant  reached  a  p>eak  of  some 
75  million  dollars  in  1968  and  has  declined 
to  about  27  million  dollars  in  1970.  This  was 


despite  an  increase  In  sulphur  production 
from  about  3.0  million  long  tons  to  4.2  mil- 
lion long  tons,  and  an  increase  in  sales  from 
2.2  million  long  tons  to  3.1  million  long  tons. 
The  Alberta  Government  royalty  on  the 
production  of  sour  natural  gas  Is  calculated 
on  the  value  of  the  gas  and  other  products. 
Including  sulphur,  after  processing.  Natural- 
ly a  decline  in  the  revenue  from  sulphur  sales 
affects  the  royalty.  It  is  difficult  to  segregate 
the  royalty  attributable  to  sulphur  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  decline  In  sulphur  sales 
revenue  from  1968  to  1970  catised  a  loss  in 
Government  royalty  of  several  million  dol- 
lars. 

OtTTLOOK 

Projections  of  western  world  sulphur  sup- 
ply and  consumption  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  over-supply  situation  Is  likely  to 
exist  for  many  years  into  the  future.  This 
world  over-supply  situation  is  particularly 
serious  to  Alberta  because,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  our  production  is  involuntary  and 
it  IS  expected  to  increase  very  rapidly  from 
4.2  million  long  tons  in  1970  to  as  much  as 
10  million  long  tons  by  1976.  Accordingly, 
those  sources  of  supply  of  the  net  brimstone 
demand  or  which  compete  for  the  sulphur 
markets  not  supplied  from  local  sources 
(namely,  the  United  States  and  Mexican 
Frasch  producers,  Poland,  and  the  producers 
of  sulphur  from  natural  gas  in  France  and 
Alberta)  will  face  Increasing  competition 
from  each  other,  and  particularly  from  Al- 
berta. In  the  absence  of  any  arrangement  for 
the  regtilation  of  production  and  inventories 
on  the  part  of  those  producers  competing  for 
the  net  brimstone  market,  prices  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  the  decline  of  recent 
years.  We  cannot  forecast  this  decline  with 
real  accuracy  but  a  conservative  appraisal 
of  the  situation  suggests  that  the  average 
sulphur  price  in  the  principal  marketing 
areas  could  decline  even  further  and  by  a 
substantial  amount. 

The  Alberta  Government  believes  that  if 
present  marketing  practices  continued  Al- 
berta sulphur  producers  would  be  able  to 
continue  to  market  substantial  volumes  of 
sulphur  in  export  markets,  but  only  with  the 
previously  mentioned  downward  movement 
of  prices.  Projections  of  individual  markets 
where  Alberta  competes  for  sulphur  salea 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Alberta  would  be 
able  to  market  over  4  million  long  tons  in 
1972  and  that  sales  could  grow  over  6  mil- 
lion long  tons  by  1976  under  present  market- 
ing practices.  The  increased  sales  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  reduced  price  possibly  re- 
flecting a  netback  to  the  Alberta  plants  cf  as 
little  as  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  long  ton.  The  pro- 
jected sales  under  present  practices  would 
continue  to  be  considerably  below  forecast 
production  and  would  result  In  a  tremendous 
Increase  in  inventories.  Projections  suggest 
that  sulphur  Inventories  could  amount  to 
as  much  as  26  million  long  tons  by  1976  and 
would  be  growing  at  some  4  million  tons  per 
year  by  that  time.  Coupled  with  the  further 
erosion  of  the  dollar  netback  to  Alberta  pro- 
ducers and  of  the  royalty  to  the  Alberta  Gov- 
ernment this  Is  not  an  attractive  outlook 

The  lower  world  price  for  sulphur  and  the 
lower  netback  to  the  plant  site  for  Alberta 
producers  would  have  a  most  serious  impact 
on  the  Alberta  Government's  conservation 
and  environmental  control  programs  admin- 
isters! by  the  Energy  Resources  Conservation 
Board.  VVlth  respect  to  conservation,  if  Al- 
berta sulphur  were  to  be  valued  at  as  low  as 
$3.00  to  $5.00  per  long  ton  FOB  plant  site,  re- 
covery of  sulphur  would  become  economically 
unattractive  in  nearly  every  plant  in  the 
Province.  Consequently,  the  Conservation 
Board  would  find  It  difficult  to  require  In- 
creased sulphur  recovery  under  such  con- 
ditions of  distress  sulphur  values.  Further- 
more, the  sulphur  not  recovered  would  stUl 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  gas  but  would 
be  directed  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
sulphur    dioxide.    The    low    sulphur    prices 
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would  place  an  additional  roadblock  in  the 
way  of  the  Government's  program  ol  pollu- 
tion control. 

The  reduced  selling  price  for  sulphur 
would  have  Its  Impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
Province  due  to  the  reduced  total  revenue  to 
the  Industry.  The  royalty  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  also  continue  to  decrease. 
With  sulphur  prices  at  the  plant  as  low  as 
$3.00  to  $5.00  per  long  ton  royalty  revenue 
attributable  to  sulphur  woiild  drop  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

aXCXNT  ACTIONS 

The  Alberta  sulphur  producing  Industry 
and  the  Alberta  Government  have  both  been 
greaUy  concerned  about  the  difficulties  In 
marketing  sulphur  over  the  past  few  years 
and  the  related  decline  In  revenue  from  sul- 
phur sales.  The  Industry,  both  on  an  Indi- 
vidual company  basis  and  in  certain  In- 
Btancea  ooUectlvely,  has  taken  steps  to  Im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  Alberta 
sulphur  In  w(vld  markets.  Improvements 
have  been  made  In  the  methods  of  handling, 
storing  and  shipping  of  sulphur.  One  of  the 
more  widely  publicized  developments  Is  that 
ot  the  movement  of  sulphur  to  tidewater  at 
Vancouver  by  unit  train,  a  method  which  Is 
now  commonly  used.  Also,  an  exchange  ar- 
rangement has  been  worked  out  so  that  sul- 
phur going  to  off-shore  markets  Is  taken 
from  key  shipping  plants  which  produce  sul- 
phur In  slated  or  flaked  form.  Another  de- 
velopment for  the  future  will  see  the  creat- 
tlon  of  common  stockpiles  at  shipping  termi- 
nals thus  reducing  storage  charges  and  facil- 
itating movements  to  off-shore  markets.  Ne- 
gotiations are  continuing  between  the  Al- 
berta Industry  and  Canadian  railroads  to 
improve  further  the  economics  of  shipping 
Alberta  sulphur  to  distant  markets.  Research 
directed  to  finding  new  uses  for  sulphur  such 
as  in  asphalt  mix  and  as  building  materials 
Is  being  carried  out  in  Alberta  under  coopera- 
tive Industry  sponsorship.  I  hope  and  expect 
that  these  efforts  will  continue  and  will  meet 
with  even  greater  success  In  the  future. 

The  Alberta  Government  has  also  been  ac- 
tively studying  the  sulphur  situation  and 
has  convened  a  series  of  meetings  with  Al- 
berta producers.  Since  mid- 1970  I  have  been 
working  with  an  Industry  committee  which 
has  been  advising  me  on  sulphur  matters. 
The  comn[iittee  has  been  very  helpful  and  has 
done  much  work  towards  the  solution  of  our 
problem.  In  fact,  many  of  the  statistics  and 
projections  referred  to  In  this  statement  re- 
sult from  work  of  the  industry  sulphur  com- 
mittee. The  Energy  Resources  Conservation 
Board  also  has  provided  me  with  much  useful 
statistical  information  and  technical  advice. 
It  has  become  apparent  to  me  that  Alberta's 
actions  have,  and  will  In  the  future  have,  a 
major  Influence  on  the  world-wide  marketing 
of  sulphur.  In  particular  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  Alberta,  In  its  own  interests  as 
well  as  in  the  Interests  of  stability  for  both 
producers  and  consumers  of  sulphur,  must 
regulate  the  amount  of  sulphur  that  is  mar- 
keted. This  would  not  constitute  a  control  of 
price  but.  frankly  speaiting.  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  stabUlzation  of  prices 
at  realistic  levels.  This  would  be  better  for  aU 
concerned  than  the  wild  swing  of  the  re- 
cent past  from  over  $35.00  to  below  W.OO  per 
long  ton  FOB  Alberta  plant  or  from  $50.00 
to  »20. 00  or  so  per  long  ton  delivered  to  the 
customer. 

The  Canadian  Government  also  b»a  recog- 
nized the  sulphur  marketing  problem  and  is 
working  towards  a  long  term  solution.  It  re- 
cently served  as  host  for  a  meeting  of  gov- 
ernment officials  from  twelve  countries,  in- 
cluding both  major  exporters  and  importers 
of  sulphiu-.  It  plans  further  international 
meetings  to  analyze  the  problems  facing  the 
world  producers  and  consximers  of  sulphur 
now  and  over  the  long  term  and  to  develop 
solutions  to  them. 
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SX71IMAST 

Let  me  now  summarize  the  overall  situa- 
tion as  the  Alberta  Government  sees  It. 

1.  Alberta  production  has  become  a  major 
force  In  the  world  sulphur  industry — Alberta 
is  now  the  second  largest  producer  and  with- 
in a  year  will  be  the  largest  producer;  al- 
ready it  is  the  largest  exporter  of  sulphur,  a 
position  It  will  maintain. 

2.  The  sulphur  Industry  Is  important  to  the 
economy  of  the  Province  and  of  Canada.  It 
bears  an  Important  share  of  the  total  cost  of 
processing  sour  natural  gas  to  fuel  gas  speci- 
fications. 

8.  The  chaotic  marketing  of  sulphur  result- 
ing in  distress  prices  impairs  the  economics 
a  both  our  resource  conservation  program 
and  our  programs  for  the  prevention  of  at- 
moaphertc  pcdlutlon  due  to  sulphur  com- 
pounds. 

4.  Controlled  stockpiling  of  part  of  Al- 
berta's Involuntary  production  of  siilphur 
with  deferment  of  Income  from  its  sale  is  in 
the  overall  and  long  term  Interest  not  only  of 
the  Alberta  producers  and  the  Alberta  Gov- 
ernment but  of  the  producing  industry  as  a 
whole.  The  wortd  oonstimers  of  sulphur  would 
surely  also  welcome  the  stability  of  price  at 
realistic  leveU  which  should  result. 

6.  Alberta's  concern  about  the  state  of  the 
industry  Is  shared  by  the  producers  in  the 
other  major  exporUng  countries  and  these 
producers  are  looking  to  AlberU  for  leader- 
ship In  actions  to  bring  stabUity  to  th^  in- 
dustry. 

6.  Alberta's  concern  also  is  shared  by  the 
Canadian  Government  which  has  recently 
taken  steps  to  initiate  inter-government  dis- 
cussions. These  discussions  may  in  time  lead 
to  some  form  of  Inter-govemment  com- 
modity agreement  but,  even  If  successful, 
this  could  take  several  years. 

7.  The  Province  of  Alberta  has  too  much  at 
stake  for  the  Government  to  permit  the  pres- 
ent situation  to  continue  to  deteriorate  or 
even  to  wait  in  anticipation  that  the  meet- 
ings sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Government 
will  eventually  prove  helpful. 

POLICT      STATKMKNT 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  matter 
to  our  Provisional  economy,  our  royalty  rev- 
enues and  our  conservation  and  pollution 
control  programs  the  Alberta  Government 
has  decided  to  take  the  following  steps. 

1.  It  will  continue  and  iacrease  lU  Joint 
efforts  with  the  Alberta  producers  of  sulphur 
to  seek  Improved  methods.  Increased  effi- 
ciency and  lower  costs  for  the  stockpiling, 
land  transportation,  termlnalllng  and  ocean 
transportation  of  sulphur. 

2.  Effective  January  1,  1972,  the  AlberU 
Government,  through  my  office  as  Minister 
of  Mines  and  Minerals,  and  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  economic  viability  of  Al- 
berta's resource  conservation  and  pollution 
control  programs,  will  issue  inventory  con- 
trol guidelines  for  the  AlberU  producers  of 
sulphur.  These  guidelines  wUl  indicate,  for 
each  sulphur  producing  plant  In  AlberU,  the 
percentage  of  the  sulphur  produced  which  in 
the  Minister's  Judgment  should  be  added  to 
Inventory  or  stockpile.  The  guidelines  will 
be  issued  either  on  a  monthly  or  a  quarterly 
basis  and  sulUbly  in  advance  of  the  period 
to  which  they  apply.  All  producers  will  be 
asked  and  expected  to  comply  with  the  guide- 
lines. I  expect  that  this  program  of  inven- 
tory control  will  lead  to  a  return  to  reality 
and  sUbUlzatlon  in  world  sulphur  prices  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  It  should  allow 
AlberU  to  proceed  with  lU  programs  of  re- 
source conservation  and  pollution  control. 
It  should  resiilt  in  more  realUtic  royalty  pay- 
menu  as  the  sulphur  is  marketed. 

3.  Prior  to  the  next  session  of  the  Alberta 
Legislature  detailed  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  possible  need  for  special  legis- 
lation for  the  creation  of  a  sulphur  market- 


ing agency  or  to  permit  other  actions  by  the 
Government  as  may  be  required.  These  wUl 
be  dlcUted  by  our  experience  with  the  in- 
ventory  control  program. 

In  announcing  this  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  deci- 
sion to  take  these  steps  has  not  been  mads 
lightly.  The  whole  matter  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  study  and  discussions  for  a  full  year. 
The  Government,  as  custodian  for  the  people 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Province,  is 
convinced  that  It  would  be  faUlng  In  its  re- 
sponsibUltles  If  It  were  not  to  take  action 
at  this  time.  Also,  I  should  say  that  the  Al- 
berU Government  is  not  opposed  to  the  ac- 
tions being  taken  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. We  hope  their  actions  will  eventually 
be  successful  and  that  they  may  be  sulUble 
to  replace  at  least  part  of  the  Alberta  Gov- 
ernment program.  Meanwhile,  however,  w« 
must  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  others  in 
his  Department  for  their  efforts  in  this 
respect.  I  welcome  any  action  that  might 
alleviate  the  pressures  being  exerted  upon 
the  domestic  sulfur  Industry  and  restore 
some  economic  sanity  to  the  marketing 
of  sulfur.  I  hope  the  annoimcement  from 
Alberta  will  be  translated  into  some  sort 
of  action  tn  January  of  1972,  which  ii 
the  earliest  time  at  which  the  outlined 
scheme  could  become  effective. 

Destruction  of  the  sulfur  Industry  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas  and  the  resulting 
dependence  upon  foreign  sulfur  sources 
are  neither  inevitable  nor  permissible.  I 
will  be  watching  the  Canadian  proposals 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  meaningful  re- 
sults, and  I  will  remain  prepared  to  seek 
other  means  for  relief  in  this  critical  situ- 
ation. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  final  quorum 
call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  fol- 
lowing wlilch  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume  consideration   of   the   unfinished 
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business,  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill. 

Several  amendments  are  at  the  desk. 
They  have  been  printed,  and  can  be 
called  up  for  action.  The  leadership  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  Senators  will  be 
prepared  to  call  up  amendments  on  Mon- 
day, and  that  progress  can  continue  on 
the  bill. 

There  will  definitely  be  amendments 
called    up    on    Tuesday,    Wednesday, 
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Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  possibly  Sat- 
urday, the  leadership  having  indicated 
upon  several  previous  occasions  that 
Senators  may  anticipate  Saturday  ses- 
sions when  necessary  in  order  to  facili- 
tate progress  on  this  bill  and  on  the  re- 
maining program  which  is  to  be  enacted 
before  adjournment  sine  die. 

Senators  can  anticipate  rollcall  votes, 
certainly,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  the  rest  of  the  week. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  September  27, 
1971.  at  12  noon. 
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AMBASSADOR     GEORGE     BUSH 
MAKING  FINE  START  AT  U.N. 


IS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  KXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  selection  of  our  former 
distinguished  colleague  George  Bush,  of 
Texas,  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

He  was  an  excellent  legislator  whom  I 
personally  came  to  know  and  respect 
very  much  during  his  service  In  the 
House. 

His  new  role  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy  is  one  of  great  responsi- 
bility as  our  Nation's  voice  in  this  world 
forum.  I  am  confident  he  is  going  to 
prove  a  great  credit  to  his  country  as  well 
as  to  himself. 

As  part  of  his  remarks,  I  include  an 
excellent  Associated  Press  article  from 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of  Septem- 
ber 19. 

The  article  follows: 

New   vs.   Delegatx   to   U.N.   Has   Long 

WOKK    DAT 

(By  WlUlam  L.  Ryan) 

UNrrxD  Nations. — The  way  he  tackles  di- 
plomacy. Ambassador  George  Bush  doesn't 
really  have  to  be  an  athlete  In  top  condition. 
But  It  helps. 

The  former  Navy  flier,  who  wUl  pUot  UJ3. 
policy  through  the  XJJS.  session  starting  this 
week,  finds  that  a  16-hour  working  day  has 
become  more  rule  than  exception. 

Evidently  he  thrives  on  It.  His  enthusiasm 
for  the  Job  seems  to  have  Infected  his  entire 
staff  at  the  la-story  U.8.  mission  buUdlng 
across  the  street  from  the  U.N.  complex. 

The  session  opening  Tuesday  wlU,  among 
other  things,  consider  the  complex  question 
of  China's  represenUtion.  In  his  first  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appearance  as  ambassador. 
Bush  has  a  tough  assignment:  to  champion 
President  Nixon's  "two-Chinas"  policy,  which 
both  Red  China  and  the  NatlonallsU  on  Tai- 
wan reject. 

NO  LACK  or  ErroxT 

How  will  it  work  out?  Ambassador  Bush 
says  that  if  the  two-Chinas  policy  does  not 
succeed,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  trying  on 
his  part. 

"Some  people  are  saying  the  United  SUtes 
Isn't  really  trying  very  hard  to  keep  Taiwan 
In,  but  if  that's  so,  nobody's  told  me  about 
It,"  he  says. 

Bush's  remarks  to  an  Interviewer  suggested 
two  outstanding  traits:  loyalty  and  irrepraa- 
slble  optimism.  He  is  loyal — some  say  to  a 
fault — to  President  Nlxon  and  frequently 
quotes  him  In  conversation.  And  his  person- 
alty Is  such  that  peaslmlam  for  Buah  would 
seem  next  to  Impossible. 


George  Herbert  Walker  Bush  Is  a  self-made 
Texas  oil  millionaire.  He  had  been  trans- 
planted to  Texas,  however,  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  he  combines  shrewd  Yankee  hu- 
mor with  Texas  affabUlty. 

ANSWni    TO    IXNDSAT? 

As  a  Republican  congressman  from  Texas, 
Bush  once  was  considered  a  strong  possi- 
bility for  the  1972  vice  presidential  nomina- 
tion. Despite  loss  of  a  1970  U.S.  Senate  race, 
he  still  looks  to  some  Republicans  like  a 
prospective  answer  to  the  Democrats'  ac- 
quisition of  New  York's  mayor,  John  Lind- 
say. 

At  47  he's  handsome  and  has  the  engaging 
manner  of  a  natural-born  vote-getter. 

"I  sure  wish  he  was  a  Democrat,"  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  was  once  heard  to  murmur 
wistfully. 

President  Nlxon  noted  the  potential  In  a 
bantering  way  last  February  when  Bush 
was  sworn  In  as  ambassador.  Nlxon  recalled 
how  President  WUliam  McKlnley  had  lost 
an  Ohio  race  and  gone  on  to  become  presi- 
dent, "but  I'm  not  suggesting  what  office 
you  should  seek  and  at  what  time." 

he's    NOT    "POLmCAI."    NOW 

What  about  political  aspirations  as  of 
now?  Bush  grinned. 

"In  this  Job  I  am  not  a  political  person. 
I  cant  be.  You  can't  Indulge  In  political 
partisanship  in  this  Job.  H  you  asked  me 
could  I  conjure  up  a  set  of  facta  Involved  In 
the  elective  political  process,  I  would  have 
to  admit  that  yes,  I  am  stUl  a  political  ani- 
mal and  keep  my  interest  In  elective  politics. 
But  there's  no  time  here  to  think  of  such 
things. 

"As  a  Cabinet  member,  of  course  I  keep  up 
with  domestic  affairs  and  would  be  prepared 
to  discuss  domestic  and  International  Issues. 
But  I  am  a  strong  believer  In  the  policies 
President  Nlxon  is  embarked  on  now  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  he  Is  entitled  to  total 
advocacy  here." 

Bush  approaches  his  Job  from  the  sUnd- 
polnt  that  his  first  duty  Is  to  his  own  coun- 
try. 

"If  I  became  an  International  civil  servant, 
that  would  be  wrong.  What  is  going  to  make 
the  United  Nations  stronger  Is  its  function 
as  a  melting  pot  for  different  viewpoints.  The 
United  SUtes  should  be  strongly  represented 
and  we  should  try  to  bring  out  what's  good 
about  our  covmtry,  be  pr^>ared  to  stand  up 
In  behalf  of  our  country  whenever  neces- 
sary." 

EAQES   SALESMAN    FOS    CN. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  an  eager  salesman 
for  the  U.N.  Ideal.  He  wants  to  stimulate  In- 
terest m  it  around  the  world,  possibly  by 
means  of  a  U.N.  session  once  In  a  while  In 
another  country. 

"For  example,  let's  see  what  happens  If  a 
VJS.  session  Is  held  In  a  Communist  bloc 
country.  Why  not  let  others  see  what  the 
problems  are.  what  It  means?  It  oould  re- 
vltallM  the  whole  organisation.  The  coats 
would  be  high,  but  If  the  Olympic  games,  for 
Instance,  can  be  taken  to  Tokyo,  why  not  the 
United  Nations  to  another  country?" 


Approaching  his  first  assembly  session. 
Bush  seems  e^ssured  of  enthusiastic  support 
from  his  staff,  who  seem,  by  the  large,  to  have 
become  avid  admirers  of  their  new  boss. 

One  staff  member,  obviously  a  Bush  fan, 
thinks  he  may  be  even  too  outgoing. 

"Sometimes,"  the  sUff  member  muttered, 
"the  ambassador  is  too  honest  for  his  own 
good.  Even  his  enemies  would  say  that.  They 
might  disagree  with  him,  but  they  still  re- 
spect him." 


CUSTOMS  BROKERS  AND  FOREIGN 
FREIGHT  FORWARDERS:  SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN  WHO  EXPEDITE 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  draw  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  others,  inside  and 
outside  the  Government  who  are  con- 
cerned with  various  aspects  of  interna- 
tional trade,  an  article  entitled  "From 
Limousines  to  Casaba  Melons"  that  ap- 
peared in  the  August  issue  of  Nation's 
Business. 

The  subject  of  this  interesting  ac- 
count in  the  magazine  published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  the  professional  and  expert 
service  performed  by  small  businessmen 
in  this  country  known  as  customs  bro- 
kers and  foreign  freight  forwarders. 
Their  years  of  training,  experience  and 
expertise  in  the  highly  technical  area 
of  arranging  the  movement  and  clear- 
ance of  goods  into  and  out  of  this  Na- 
tion's port  and  air  terminals  have  earned 
for  them  the  fitting  sobriquet  of  inter- 
national traffic  managers  for  U.S.  im- 
porters and  exporters. 

Customs  brokers  and  forwarders  have 
employed  their  unique  talents  to  reduce 
the  complexities  of  international  com- 
merce for  their  export-import  clients 
over  the  past  130  years.  Their  vital  aid 
in  contributing  to  Federal  revenues  and 
sa^'lng  the  Ci^toms  Bureau  countless 
dollars  of  expense  has  gained  them 
quasi-governmental  status.  An  esti- 
mated 3,000  licensees  today  operate  in 
this  area,  customs  brokers  being  li- 
censed by  the  Treasury  Depsulment  and 
foreign  freight  forwarders  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  with  many 
firms  combining  both  functions. 

While  not  well  known  to  the  general 
public,  they  are  familiar  to  and  respected 
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by  the  Government  officials  of  the 
Customs  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  at  least  a  dozen  other  Federal  agen- 
cies with  whom  they  are  in  contact  on 
behalf  of  their  clients.  For  their  importer 
customers,  customs  brokers  perform  a 
myriad  of  indispensable  tasks,  including 
selecting  customs  classifications  as  to 
rates  of  duty  for  each  product  imported, 
calculating  duties  and  evaluating  the  way 
in  which  Customs  appraises  merchandise, 
handling  bonding  requirements,  arrang- 
ing for  storage,  negotiating  marine  in- 
surance, arranging  for  inspection  serv- 
ices, and  handling  inland  transporta- 
tion distribution.  For  exporters,  foreign 
freight  forwarders  arrange  ocean  and  air 
transport,  negotiate  U.S.  Government  ex- 
port licenses,  advise  clients  on  worldwide 
customs  requirements,  prepare  consular 
invoices,  assist  clients  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing foreign  exchange,  prepare  drafts  and 
documents,  and  arrange  export  packing. 
In  total,  as  the  Nation's  Business  arti- 
cle states: 

Eighty  to  90  percent  or  U.S.  Imports  and 
exports  pass  through  their  hands.  .  .  .  With- 
out them  the  Customs  Bureau  would  have 
to  provide  an  enormous  amount  of  technical 
guidance  and  consultation  to  Importers  and 
exporters. 

These  small  business  entrepreneurs, 
many  of  whom,  I  am  proud  to  say,  are 
from  my  district,  are  equally  well  known 
to  a  number  of  congressional  committees 
which  have  called  upon  them  for  testi- 
mony and  counsel  in  attempting  to  solve 
some  of  the  recent  challenges  which  have 
beset  them.  In  recent  months,  for  ex- 
ample, Leonard  M.  Shayne,  president  of 
the  National  Customs  Brokers  &  For- 
warders Association  of  America — 
NCBFAA— the  only  nationwide  organiza- 
tion representing  the  industry,  has  testi- 
fied on  the  mounting  problem  of  cargo 
pilferage  at  the  Nation's  ports  and  air 
terminals,  as  well  as  on  prohibiting  bank 
holding  company  inroads  into  such 
normally  nonbanklng  activities  as  cus- 
toms brokerage. 

Founded  in  1897,  the  NCBFAA  is  both 
a  membership  organization  and  an  asso- 
ciation of  associations.  U.S.  firms  en- 
gaged in  customs  brokerage  and  foreign 
freight  forwarding  are  regular  members, 
while  individuals  and  firms  operating 
overseas  are  associate  members.  In  ad- 
dition, 17  local  and  regional  associations 
across  the  country  are  affiliated  with  the 
NCBFAA. 

In  an  era  when  commerce  and  indus- 
try are  undergoing  Increasing  consolida- 
tion into  large-scale  enterprises,  the  sur- 
vival of  small  businesses  is  dependent  to 
an  ever  greater  degree  on  their  ability 
to  provide  highly  personalized  service  by 
people  who  are  truly  expert  in  their 
fields.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than 
in  the  specialized  area  of  customs  broker- 
age and  foreign  freight  forwarding,  with 
all  of  the  firms  being  small  ones  which 
typically  employ  between  half  a  dozen 
and  50  persons.  Because  of  the  intensify- 
ing challenges  facing  this  Industry,  it  Is 
well  that  we  should  know  more  about 
them  and  the  important  work  its  mem- 
bers perform. 

For  this  reason,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  Nation's  Business  which 
provides  an  Informative  insight  Into  the 
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invaluable  and  special  character  of  this 
country's  customs  brokerage  and  foreign 
freight  forwarding  industry,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  article,  interestingly  written  by 
Morris  Victor  Rosenbloom  follows: 
(Prom  Nation's  Buslneaa.  Aug.    19711 
Phom  luMousiNia  TO  Casaba  Melons 

Suppose  you  are  a  customs  broker  and  for- 
eign freight  forwarder. 

Suddenly,  one  cold  mid-December  day,  you 
get  word  that  10  crates  of  casaba  melons 
from  a  Spanish  shipper  have  hit  the  pier 
with  no  advance  notice.  Then  a  letter  arrives 
from  Spain.  It  says,  Ir  effect:  "Please  keep 
one  crate  for  yourself  as  a  Christmas  gift. 
One  Is  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  others  for  the  following  list  of  my 
customers.  Bill  me  all  costs." 

Wh*t  would  you  do? 

The  succulent  Spanish  winter  melons  are 
not  only  perishable  In  the  freezing  weather 
but  subject  to  regiilatlons  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  divisions  of  quarantine  and 
entomology — and  Customs  Bureau  red  tape. 
And  time,  of  course.  Is  short. 

This  Is  no  hypothetical  case. 

The  customs  broker  Involved  drew  on  his 
long  experience  In  dealing  with  government 
agencies.  He  cleared  the  White  House  gift  and 
the  State  Department  took  over  delivery.  He 
paid  all  duties  and  Inland  freight  on  the 
crate  to  Washington  as  well  as  on  the  eight 
crates  to  the  lucky  customers  all  over  the 
country,  arranging  for  special  care  to  assure 
unfrozen  arrival  by  Christmas. 

Plnally,  he  picked  up  his  own  crate,  antici- 
pating an  unusually  tasty  treat  for  his 
Christmas  guests.  He  found  only  one  melon 
burled  In  the  excelsior.  The  rest  had  been 
pilfered  on  the  pier. 

Telling  the  story  now,  he  relates  ruefully 
that  the  Spanish  shipper  never  did  reimburse 
him  for  his  costs,  although  they  had  done 
business  for  several  years. 

"That  beautiful  casaba  winter  melon,"  he 
says,  "was  sweet,  but  for  me  It  was  bitter- 
sweet— especially  when  I  figured  out  that  It 
cost  me  959  a  slice  for  my  family  and  guests 
for  Christmas  dinner." 

QUASI-GOVERNMENTAL 

Red  tape,  collection  losses  and  pilferage 
are  not  the  only  problems  faced  by  customs 
brokers,  whose  field  Is  Imports,  and  foreign 
freight  forwarders,  who  handle  exports. 
(Many  firms  perform  both  functions.) 

Eighty  to  90  per  cent  of  VS.  Imports  and 
exports  pass  through  their  hands.  Their  ex- 
pertise releases  importers'  and  exporters' 
staffs  for  their  major  role  of  merchandising 

Customs  brokers  and  freight  forwarders 
enjoy  a  quasi-governmental  status.  Without 
them,  the  Customs  Bureau  would  have  to 
provide  an  enormous  amount  of  technical 
guidance  and  consultation  to  Importers  and 
exporters. 

Congress,  recognizing  their  vital  contribu- 
tions, has  long  required  the  Treasury  to  li- 
cense customs  brokers  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  license  foreign  freight  for- 
warders. Some  3.000  licensees  have  met  the 
rigorous  federal  requirements. 

Customs  brokers  help  Importers  select  cus- 
toms classifications  as  to  rates  of  duty  for 
each  product  Imported.  They  calculate  duties 
and  evaluate  the  way  In  which  Customs  ap- 
praises merchandise.  They  handle  bonding 
requirements,  arrange  for  storage,  negotiate 
marine  Insurance,  arrange  for  Inspection 
services,  and  handle  Inland  distribution. 

Foreign  freight  forwarders  arrange  ocean 
and  air  transport,  negotiate  VB.  government 
export  licenses,  advise  clients  on  world-wide 
customs  requirements,  prepare  consular  in- 
voices, assist  clients  in  buying  and  selling 
foreign  exchange,  prepare  drafts  and  docu- 
ments and  arrange  export  packing. 

In  short,  the  brokers  and  forwarders  serve 
as  International  traffic  managers  for  U.S.  Im- 
porters and  exporters. 
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They  must  be  able  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  foreigners  In  all  sorts  of  situations. 

For  example,  several  years  ago  Soviet  For- 
elgn  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  was  about  to 
return  home  from  an  appearance  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Shortly  before  he  left,  he  wandered  into  » 
New  York  showroom  and  was  overcome  with 
an  irresistible  yen  for  the  fanciest  of  new 
cars — a  most  expensive  limousine,  equipped 
with  every  luxury  from  a  built-in  bar  to 
television. 

Naturally  the  dealer  wtis  delighted,  and 
promised  shipment  within  the  week,  shortly 
after  the  diplomat's  departure  by  plane.  He 
called  his  foreign  freight  forwarder  to  ar- 
range the  details. 

Then,  consternation!  The  Commerce  De. 
partment  ruled  that  the  limousine  did  not 
meet  government  requirements  for  an  export 
license.  License  denied. 

But  years  of  learning  how  to  snip  red  tape 
paid  off.  After  hours  of  working  through  State 
Department  channels,  the  forwarder  reached 
the  right  oflldal  on  export  policy  to  the  com- 
munist bloc. 

He  put  It  something  like  this:  "Doesn't  the 
State  Department  realize  what  a  publicity 
windfall  It  has  here?  Imagine  what  the  preaa 
win  do  with  It — a  $20,000  automobile  for  a 
peoples'  commissar  to  ride  down  the  streets 
before  his  ragged  countrymen." 

The  State  Department  saw  the  point,  the 
export  license  came  through  and  the  beauti- 
ful capitalist  toy  went  on  Its  way. 

The  story  went  around  the  world.  Of 
course.  It  drew  a  rebuttal  from  the  com- 
munist official.  The  car  was  to  be  used  by 
visiting  American  dignitaries,  he  claimed. 

But  the  car  dealer  and  the  forwarder  kne» 
the  true  story,  and  the  Image  of  the  com- 
munist servant  of  the  people  grasping  for 
royal  splendor  was  on  the  record. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  be  aware  of  the  in- 
formation contained  therein,  I  Insert  the 
text  of  the  September  1971  issue  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  "102 
Monitor"  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

(From  102  Monitor,  vol.  1.  No.  8,  September 

1971) 

The  Calvert  Clwts  Decision 

first  federal  appellate  decision  on  8ecti0h 

lOa   OP  NEPA 

AEC  issues  revised  NEPA  procedures 
There  is  reproduced  below  the  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  in  Calvert  Cliffs  Coordinat- 
ing  Committee  v.  AEC  (Nos.  24839  and  24871, 
July  23,  1971).  This  is  the  first  decision  of  a 
Federal  appellate  court  construing  Section 
102  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  Although  it  applies  specifically  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  it  has  broad  Im- 
plications for  the  environmental  impact 
analysis  of  all  Federal  Government  actloM 
subject  to  NEPA.  The  AEC  has  announced 
that  it  will  not  seek  reconsideration  of  the 
Calvert  Cliffs  decision  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  that  It  will  recommend  to  th« 
Justice  Department  that  the  Government 
not  seek  Supreme  Court  review.  In  responM 
to  the  Calvert  Cliffs  decision  the  AEC  hai 
Issued  revised  NEPA  procedures  which  art 
reproduced  following  the  opinion. 
Afr.    Anthony    Z.    Roisman,    with    whom 


September  2j^,  1971 

Messrs.   Myron  M.  Cherry  and  Lewis  Drain 
were  on  brief,  for  petitioners. 

Afr.  Marcus  A.  Rowden,  Solicitor.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  with  whom  Messrs  How- 
ard K.  Shapar,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Li- 
censing and  Regulation.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  Edmund  Clark.  Attorney,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  were  on  the  brief,  for 
respondents.  Afr.  William  C.  Parler.  Attor- 
ney, Atomic  Energy  Commission,  also  en- 
tered an  appearance  for  respondent  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  George  F.  Trowbridge,  with  whom  Mr. 
Jay  E.  Silberg  was  on  the  brief,  for  inter- 
vener in  No.  24.839. 

Messrs.  George  D.  Gibson  and  Arnold  H. 
Quint  filed  a  brief  on  behalf  of  Duke  Power 
Company  et  al.  as  amici  curiae  in  No.  24,  871. 

Mr.  Roy  B.  Snapp  filed  a  brief  on  be- 
half of  Arkansas  Power  and  Light  Company 
as  amicus  curiae  In  No.  24,871. 

Messrs.  Arvin  E.  Upton.  Leonard  M.  Tros- 
ten  and  Henry  V.  Nickel  filed  a  brief  on  be- 
half of  Consolidated  Edison  Company  as 
amicus  curiae  In  No.  24,871. 

Mr.  Jerome  E.  Sharfman  filed  a  brief  on  be- 
half of  Consumers  Power  Company  as  amicus 
curiae  In  No.  24,871. 

Messrs.  H.  Edward  Dunkelberger.  Jr.,  Chris- 
topher M.  Little  and  Peter  M.  Phillipes  filed 
a  brief  on  behalf  of  Indiana  and  Michigan 
Electric  Company  and  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric Company  as  amici  curiae  In  No.  24,871. 

Before  Wright,  Tamm  and  Robinson,  Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Wright.  Circuit  Judge:  These  cases  are 
only  the  beginning  of  what  promisee  to  be- 
come a  fiood  of  new  litigation — litigation 
seeking  judicial  assistance  In  protecting  our 
natural  environment.  Several  recently  en- 
acted statutes  attest  to  the  commitment  of 
the  Government  to  control,  at  long  last,  the 
destructive  engine  of  material  "progress."* 
But  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  prom- 
ise of  this  legislation  will  become  a  reality. 
Therein  Ues  the  judicial  role.  In  these  casec, 
we  must  for  the  first  time  Interpret  the 
broadest  and  perhaps  most  Important  of  the 
recent  statutes:  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA).'  We  must  assess 
claims  that  one  of  the  agencies  charged  with 
Its  administration  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
the  congressional  mandate.  Our  duty,  In 
short,  Is  to  see  that  Important  legislative 
purposes,  heralded  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
are  not  lost  or  misdirected  In  the  vast  hall- 
ways of   the   federal   bureaucracy. 

NEPA,  like  so  much  other  reform  legislation 
of  the  last  40  years.  Is  cast  In  terms  of  a  gen- 
eral mandate  and  broad  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  new  and  old  administrative  agen- 
cies. It  takes  the  major  step  of  requiring  all 
federal  agencies  to  consider  values  of  environ- 
mental preservation  in  their  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity, and  it  prescribes  certain  procedural 
measures  to  ensure  that  those  values  are  In 
fact  fully  respected.  Petitioners  argue  that 
rules  recently  adopted  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  govern  consideration  of  en- 
vironmental matters  fall  to  satisfy  the  rigor 
demanded  by  NEPA.  The  Commission,  on  the 
other  hand,  contends  that  the  vagruenesa  of 
the  NEPA  mandate  and  delegation  leaves 
much  room  for  discretion  and  that  the  rules 
challenged  by  petitioners  fall  well  within  the 
broad  scope  of  the  Act.  We  find  the  policies 
embodied  in  NEPA  to  be  a  good  deal  clearer 
and  more  demanding  than  does  the  Conunls- 
slon.  We  conclude  that  the  Commission's  pro- 
cedural rules  do  not  comply  with  the  con- 
gressional policy.  Hence  we  remand  these 
cases  for  further  rule  making. 


We  begin  our  analysis  with  an  examina- 
tion of  NEPA's  structure  and  approach  and 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  rules 
which  are  said  to  conflict  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  The  relevant  portion  of 
NEPA  is  Title  I,  consisting  of  five  sections.' 
Section  101  sets  forth  the  Act's  basic  sub- 
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stantlve  policy:  that  the  federal  government 
"use  all  practicable  means  and  measures"  to 
protect  environmental  values.  Congress  did 
not  establish  environmental  protection  as  an 
exclusive  goal;  rather,  it  desired  a  reorder- 
ing of  priorities,  so  that  environmental  costs 
and  benefits  will  assume  their  proper  place 
along  with  other  considerations.  In  Section 
101(b),  Imposing  an  explicit  duty  on  federal 
officials,  the  Act  provides  that  "It  Is  the  con- 
tinuing responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  use  all  practicable  means,  consistent 
with  other  essential  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy,"  to  avoid  environmental  degra- 
dation, preserve  "historic,  cultural,  and 
natural"  resources,  and  promote  "the  widest 
range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environment 
without  •  •  •  undesirable  and  unintended 
consequences." 

Thus  the  general  substantive  policy  of  the 
Act  is  a  flexible  one.  It  leaves  room  for  a  re- 
sponsible exercise  of  discretion  and  may  not 
require  ptartlcular  substantive  results  in  par- 
ticular problematic  Instances.  However,  the 
Act  also  contains  very  Important  "proce- 
dural" provisions — ^provisions  which  are  de- 
signed to  see  that  all  federal  agencies  do  In 
fact  exercise  the  substantive  discretion  given 
them.  These  provisions  are  not  highly  flex- 
ible. Indeed,  they  establish  a  strict  standard 
of  compliance. 

NEPA,  first  of  all,  makes  environmental 
protection  a  part  of  the  mandate  of  every 
federal  agency  and  department.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  for  example,  had  con- 
tinually asserted,  prior  to  NEPA,  that  it  had 
no  statutory  authority  to  concern  itself  with 
the  adverse  environment  effects  of  its  ac- 
tions.* Now,  however.  Its  hands  are  no  longer 
tied.  It  is  not  only  permitted,  but  com- 
pelled, to  take  environmental  values  Into 
account.  Perhaps  the  greatest  Importance  of 
NEPA  Is  to  require  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  other  agencies  to  consider  en- 
vironmental issues  Just  as  they  consider  other 
matters   within   their  mandates. 

This  compulsion  is  most  plainly  stated  In 
Section  102.  There,  "Congress  authorizes  and 
directs  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible: 
(1)  the  policies,  regulations,  and  public  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  Interpreted  and 
administered  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
set  forth  in  this  Act  •  •  •  ."  Congress  also 
"authorizes  and  directs"  that  "(2)  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  shall"  fol- 
low certain  rlgoroxis  procedures  In  consider- 
ing environmental  values.'  Senator  Jackson, 
NEPA's  principal  sponsor,  stated  that  "(nlo 
agency  will  [now]  be  able  to  maintain  that  It 
has  no  mandate  or  no  requirement  to  con- 
sider the  environmental  consequences  of  Its 
actions." '  He  characterized  the  requirements 
of  Section  102  as  "action-forcing"  and  stated 
that  "[o]therwlse,  these  lofty  declarations 
[In  Section  101]  are  nothing  more  than 
that." ' 

The  sort  of  consideration  of  environmen- 
tal values  which  NEPA  compels  Is  clarified  In 
Section  102(2)  (A)  and  (B).  In  general,  all 
agencies  must  use  a  "systematic.  Interdis- 
ciplinary approach"  to  environmental  plsai- 
nlng  and  evaluation  "in  decisionmaking 
which  may  have  an  Impact  on  man's  envi- 
ronment." In  order  to  Include  all  possible 
environmental  factors  In  the  decisional  equa- 
tion, agencies  must  "Identify  and  develop 
methods  and  procedures  •  •  •  which  will 
Insure  that  presently  unquantlfled  environ- 
mental amenities  and  values  may  be  given 
appropriate  consideration  In  decisionmaking 
along  with  economic  and  technical  consid- 
erations.  Environmental  amenities"  will 

often  be  In  conflict  with  "economic  and  tech- 
nical considerations."  To  "consider"  the 
former  "along  with"  the  latter  must  involve 
a  balancing  process.  In  some  instances  en- 
vironmental costs  may  outweigh  economic 
and  technical  benefits  and  in  other  Instances 
they  may  not.  But  NEPA  mandates  a  rather 
finely  tuned  and  "systematic"  balancing 
analysis  In  each  instance.* 

To  ensure  that  the  balancing  analysis  Is 
carried  out  and  given  full  effect.  Section  102 
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(2)(C)  requires  that  responsible  officials  of 
all  agencies  prepare  a  "detailed  statement" 
covering  the  Impact  of  particular  actions  on 
the  environment,  the  environmental  costs 
which  might  be  avoided,  and  alternative 
measures  which  might  alter  the  cost -benefit 
equation.  The  apparent  purpose  of  the  "de- 
tailed statement"  is  to  aid  In  the  agencies' 
own  decisionmaking  process  and  to  advise 
other  Interested  agencies  and  the  public  of 
the  environmental  consequences  of  planned 
federal  action. 

Beyond  the  "detailed  statement,"  Section 
102(2)  (D)  requires  all  agencies  specifically 
to  "study,  develop,  and  describe  appropriate 
alternatives  to  recommended  courses  of  ac- 
tion in  any  proposal  which  Involves  unre- 
solved conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources."  This  requirement, 
like  the  "detailed  statement"  requirement, 
seeks  to  ensure  that  each  tigency  decision 
maker  has  before  him  and  takes  Into  proper 
account  all  possible  approaches  to  a  particu- 
lar project  (including  total  abandonment  of 
the  project)  which  would  alter  the  environ- 
mental Impact  and  the  cost-benefit  balance. 
Only  m  that  fashion  Is  It  likely  that  the  m06t 
intelligent,  optimally  beneficial  decision  wUl 
ultimately  be  made. 

Moreover,  by  compelling  a  formal  "de- 
tailed statement"  and  a  description  of  alter- 
natives. NEPA  provides  evidence  that  the 
mandated  decision  making  process  has  In 
fact  taken  place  and,  most  importantly,  al- 
lows those  removed  from  the  Initial  process 
to  evaluate  and  balance  the  factors  on  their 
own. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  Section  102  duties 
are  qualified  by  the  phrase  "to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible."  We  must  stress  as  forcefully 
as  possible  that  this  language  does  not  pro- 
vide an  escape  hatch  for  footdragglng  agen- 
cies; it  does  not  make  NEPA's  procedural  re- 
quirements somehow  "discretionary."  Con- 
gress did  not  Intend  the  Act  to  be  such  a 
paper  tiger.  Indeed,  the  requirement  of  en- 
vironmental consideration  "to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible"  sets  a  high  standard  for  the 
agencies,  a  standard  which  must  be  rigorously 
enforced  by  the  reviewing  courts. 

Unlike  the  substantive  duties  of  Section 
101(B),  which  require  agencies  to  "use  ail 
practicable  mesins  consistent  with  other  es- 
sential considerations."  the  procedural  duties 
of  Section  102  must  be  fulfilled  to  the  "fullest 
extent  possible.""  This  contrast.  In  Itself. 
Is  revealing.  But  the  dispositive  factor  In  our 
Interpretation  Is  the  expressed  views  of  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  who  wrote  the 
"fullest  extent  possible"  language  Into 
NEPA.  They  stated :  " 

"  •  •  •  The  purpose  of  the  new  language  is 
to  make  it  clear  that  each  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  comply  with  the 
directives  set  out  In  •  •  •  [Section  102(2)  ] 
unless  the  existing  law  applicable  to  such 
agency's  operations  expressly  prohibits  or 
makes  full  compliance  with  one  of  the  direc- 
tive* Impossible.  •  •  •  Thus,  it  U  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  that  the  provision  'to  the 
fullest  extent  possible'  shall  not  be  used  by 
any  Federal  agency  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
compliance  with  the  directives  set  out  In  sec- 
tion 102.  Rather,  the  language  In  section 
102  is  Intended  to  assure  that  all  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  comply  with 
the  directives  set  out  In  said  section  'to  the 
fullest  extent  possible'  under  their  statutory 
authorizations  and  that  no  agency  shall 
utilize  an  excessively  narrow  construction  of 
Its  existing  statutory  authorizations  to  avoid 
compliance." 

Thus  the  Section  102  duties  are  not  In- 
herently flexible.  They  must  be  complied 
with  to  the  fullest  extent,  unless  there  Is  a 
clear  conflict  of  statutory  authority."  Con- 
siderations of  administrative  difficulty,  delay 
or  economic  oost  will  not  sufSce  to  strip  the 
section  of  Its  fundamental  Importance. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Section  102  of 
NEPA  mandates  a  particular  sort  of  careful 
and  Informed  decisionmaking  process  and 
creates  judicially  enforceable  duties.  The  re- 
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viewing  courts  probably  cannot  -everse  a  sub- 
stantive decision  on  Its  merits,  under  Sec- 
tion 101.  unless  It  be  shown  that  the  actual 
balance  of  coata  and  benefits  that  was  struck 
was  arbitrary  or  clearly  gave  Insufficient 
weight  to  environmental  values.  But  If  the 
decision  was  reached  procedurally  without 
Individualized  consideration  and  balancing 
of  environmental  factors — conducted  fully 
and  In  good  faith— It  la  the  reaponslbUtty  of 
the  courts  to  reverse.  As  one  District  Court 
has  said  of  Section  102  requirements:  "It  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  clearer  or  stronger  man- 
date to  the  Courts."  " 

In  the  cases  before  us  now,  we  do  not  have 
to  review  a  partlciiiar  decision  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  granting  a  construction 
permit  or  an  operating  license.  Rather,  we 
must  review  the  Commission's  recently  pro- 
mulgated niles  which  govern  consideration 
of  environmental  values  in  all  such  Individ- 
ual decisions."  The  rules  were  devised  strict- 
ly In  order  to  comply  with  the  NEPA  proce- 
dural requirements — but  petitioners  argue 
that  they  fall  far  short  of  the  congressional 
mandate. 

The  period  of  the  rules"  gestation  does  not 
Indicate    overenthuslasm    on    the    Commis- 
sions part.  NEPA  went  Into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970.  On  April  2.  1970— three  months 
later— the  Commission  lasue<l  Its  first,  short 
pol  cy  statement  on  Implementation  of  the 
Ac:s  procedural  provisions."  After  another 
s.:>an  of  two  months,  the  Commission  pub- 
lished a  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  in 
the  Federal  Register.'*  Petitioners  submitted 
substantial  comments  critical  of  the  proposed 
rules.  Finally,  on  December  3.  1970.  the  Com- 
mission terminated  Its  long  rule  making  pro- 
ceeding   by    Issuing   a    formal    amendment, 
labelled  Appendix  D.  to  its  governing  regula- 
tions." Appendix  D  Is  a  somewhat  revised 
version  of  the  earlier  proposal  and,  at  last, 
commits  the  Commission  to  consider  environ- 
mental Impact  in  its  decision  making  process. 
The    procedure    for    environmental    study 
and  consideration  set  up  by  the  Appendix  D 
rules  la  as  follows:   Kach  applicant  for  an 
Initial  construction  permit  must  submit  to 
the  Commission  his  own  "environmental  re- 
port," presenting  his  assessment  of  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  the  planned  faculty  and 
possible  alternatives  which  would  alter  the 
Impact.  When  construction  is  completed  and 
the  applicant  applies  for  a  license  to  operate 
the  new  facility,  he  must  again  submit  an 
"environmental  report"  noting  any  factors 
which  have  changed  since  the  ortgirml  report. 
At  each  stage,  the  Commission's  regulatory 
staff  must  take  the  applicant's  report  and 
prepare  Its  own  "detaUed  statement"  of  envi- 
ronmental  costs,   benefits  and   alternatives. 
The  statement   will   then   be  circulated    to 
other  Interested  and  responsible  agencies  and 
made  avaUable  to  the  public.  After  comments 
are  received   from   those  sources,   the  staff 
must  prepare  a  final   "detailed  statement" 
and   make  a  final  recommendation  on  the 
application  for  a  construction  permit  or  op- 
erating license. 

0p  to  this  point  In  the  Appendix  D  rules 
petitioners  have  raised  no  challenge.  How- 
ever, they  do  attack  four  other,  specific  parts 
of  the  niles  which,  they  say.  violate  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  102  of  NEPA.  Each  of 
these  parts  In  some  way  limits  full  considera- 
tion and  individualized  balancing  of  envi- 
ronmental values  In  the  Commission's  deci- 
sion making  process.  (1)  Although  environ- 
mental factors  mvist  be  considered  by  the 
agency's  regulatory  staff  under  the  rules,  such 
factors  need  not  be  considered  by  the  hearing 
board  conducting  an  Independent  review  of 
staff  recommendations,  unless  affirmatively 
raised  by  outside  parties  or  staff  members. 
(2)  Another  part  of  the  procedural  rvtlea  pro- 
hibits any  such  party  from  raising  non-radlo- 
loglcal  environmental  issues  at  any  hearing 
if  the  notice  for  that  hearing  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Register  before  March  4,  1971. 
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(3)  Moreover,  the  hearing  board  Is  prohibited 
from  conducting  an  Independent  evaluation 
and  balancing  of  certain  environmental  fac- 
tors If  other  responsible  agencies  have  already 
certified  that  their  own  environmental  stand- 
ards are  satisfied  by  the  proposed  federal 
action.  (4)  Finally,  the  Commission's  nilee 
provide  that  when  a  construction  permit  for 
a  facility  has  been  issued  before  NEPA  com- 
pliance was  required  and  when  an  operating 
Ucense  has  yet  to  be  Issued,  the  agency  will 
not  formally  consider  environmental  factors 
or  require  modifications  in  the  proposed  fa- 
cility until  the  time  of  the  Issuance  of  the 
operating  license.  Each  of  these  parts  of  the 
Commission's  rules  will  be  described  at 
greater  length  and  evaluated  under  NEPA 
In  the  following  sections  of  this  opinion. 
II 
NEPA  makes  only  one  specific  reference  to 
consideration  of  environmental  values  in 
agency  review  processes.  Section  102(2)  )(C) 
provides  that  copies  of  the  staff's  "detailed 
statement"  and  comments  thereon  "shall  ac- 
company the  proposal  through  the  existing 
agency  review  processes."  The  Atomic  Knergy 
Commission's  rules  may  seem  in  technical 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  that  provision 
They  sUte: 

"12.  If  any  party  to  a  proceeding  •  •  •  raises 
any  [environmental]  Issue  •  •  •  the  Appli- 
cant's Environmental  Report  and  the  De- 
tailed Statement  will  be  offered  In  evidence. 
The  atomic  safety  and  licensing  board  wlU 
make  findings  of  fact  on,  and  resolve,  the 
matters  In  controversy  among  the  parties 
with  regard  to  those  issues.  Depending  on  the 
resolution  of  those  Issues,  the  permit  or  li- 
cense may  be  granted,  denied,  or  appropri- 
ately oondlUoned  to  protect  environmental 
values. 

"13.  When  no  party  to  a  proceeding  •  •  • 
raises  any  [environmental)  Issue  •  •  •  such 
Issues  will  not  be  considered  by  the  atomic 
safety  and  Ucenslng  board.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, although  the  Applicant's  En- 
vironmental Report,  comments  thereon,  and 
the  Detailed  Statement  will  accompany  the 
application  through  the  Commission's  re- 
view processes,  they  will  not  be  received  in 
evidence,  and  the  Commission's  responsi- 
bilities under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  wiU  be  carried  out  In  toto 
outside  the  hearing  process."  x 

The  question  here  Is  whether  the  Com- 
mission is  correct  in  thinking  that  its  NEPA 
responsibilities  may  "be  carried  out  In  toto 
outside  the  hearing  process" — whether  It  Is 
enough  that  environmental  data  and  evalua- 
tions merely  "accompany"  an  application 
through  the  review  process,  but  receive  no 
consideration  whatever  from  the  hearing 
board. 

We  believe  that  the  Commission's  crabbed 
Interpretation  of  NEPA  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  Act.  What  possible  purpose  could  there 
be  In  the  Section  102(2)  (C)  requirement 
(that  the  "detaUed  statement"  accompany 
proposals  through  agency  review  processes) 
If  "accompany"  means  no  more  than  physi- 
cal proximity — mandating  no  more  than  the 
physical  act  of  passing  certain  folders  and 
papers,  unopened,  to  reviewing  officials  along 
with  other  folders  and  papers?  What  possible 
purpose  could  there  be  in  requiring  the  "de- 
tailed statement"  to  be  before  hearing 
boards,  If  the  boards  are  free  to  Ignore  en- 
tirely the  contents  of  the  statement?  NEPA 
was  meant  to  do  more  than  regulate  the  fiow 
of  papers  In  the  federal  b\ireaucracy.  The 
word  "accompany"  In  Section  102(2)  (C) 
must  not  be  read  so  narrowly  as  to  make  the 
Act  ludicrous.  It  must,  rather,  be  read  to 
indicate  a  congressional  Intent  that  environ- 
mental factors,  as  compiled  In  the  "detailed 
statement,"  be  conMdered  through  agency 
review  processes.'* 

Beyond  Section  102(2)  (C).  NEPA  requires 
that  agencies  consider  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  their  actions  "to  the  fullest  extent 
possible."  The  Act  is  addressed  to  agencies 
as  a  whole,  not  only  to  their  professional 
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staffs.  Compliance  to  the  "fullest"  possible 
extent  would  seem  to  demand  that  environ- 
mental issues  be  considered  at  every  Impor- 
tant stage  In  the  decision  making  proceis 
concerning  a  particular  action — at  every 
stage  where  an  overall  balancing  of  environ- 
mental aud  nonenvlronmental  iActon  is  ap- 
propriate and  where  alterations  might  be 
made  In  the  proposed  action  to  mlnimiae 
environmental  costs.  Of  course,  considera- 
tion which  is  entirely  duplicative  is  not 
necessarily  required.  But  Independent  review 
ol  staff  proposals  by  hearing  boards  is  hardly 
a  duplicative  function.  A  truly  Independent 
review  provides  a  crucial  check  on  the  staff'g 
recommendations.  The  Commission's  hear- 
ing boards  automatically  consider  nonen- 
vlronmental factors,  even  though  they  have 
been  previously  studied  by  the  staff.  Clearly, 
the  review  process  is  an  appropriate  stage  at 
which  to  balance  conflicting  factors  against 
one  another.  And.  Just  as  clearly.  It  provides 
an  Important  opportunity  to  reject  or  sig- 
nificantly modify  the  staff's  recommended 
action.  Environmental  factors,  therefore, 
should  not  be  singled  out  and  excluded,  at 
this  stage,  from  the  proper  balance  of  valuM 
envisioned  by  NEPA. 

The  Commission's  regulations  provide  that 
In  an  uncontested  proceeding  the  hearing 
board  shall  on  its  own  "determine  whether 
the  application  and  the  reoord  of  the  pro- 
ceeding contain  sufficient  Information,  and 
the  review  of  the  application  by  the  Com- 
mission's regulatory  staff  has  been  adequate, 
to  support  affirmative  findings  on"  various 
nonenvlronmental  f actors.*"  NEPA  requires  at 
least  as  much  automatic  consideration  of  en- 
vironmental factors.  In  uncontested  hearings, 
the  board  need  not  necessarily  go  over  the 
same  ground  covered  In  the  "detailed  state- 
ment." But  It  must  at  least  examine  the 
statement  carefully  to  determine  whether 
"the  review  •  •  •  by  the  Commission's  reg- 
ulatory  staff  has  been  adequate."  And  it 
must  Independently  consider  the  final  bal- 
ance  among  conflicting  factors  that  Is  struck 
In  the  staff's  recommendation. 

The  rationale  of  the  Commission's  limita- 
tion of  environmental  Issues  to  hearings  In 
which  parties  affirmatively  raise  those  Issues 
may  have  been  one  of  economy.  It  may  have 
been  supposed  that,  whenever  there  are  se- 
rious environmental  costs  overlooked  or  un- 
corrected by  the  staff,  some  party  will  inter- 
vene to  bring  those  costs  to  the  hearing 
board's  attention.  Of  course.  Independent  re- 
view of  the  "detailed  statement"  and  inde- 
pendent balancing  of  factors  In  an  uncon- 
tested hearing  will  take  some  time.  If  it  Is 
done  property.  It  wUl  take  a  algnlflcant 
amount  of  time.  But  all  of  the  NEPA  pro- 
cedures take  time.  Such  administrative  coet« 
are  not  enough  to  undercut  the  Act's  re- 
quirement that  environmental  protection  be 
considered  "to  the  fullest  extent  possible," 
see  text  at  pages  9-11  supra. 

It  Is.  moreover,  unrealistic  to  assume  that 
there  wUl  always  be  an  intervenor  with  the 
Information,  energy  and  money  required  to 
challenge  a  sUff  recommendation  which  Ig- 
nores environmental  costs.  NEPA  establishes 
environmental  protection  as  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  basic 
mandate.  The  primary  responalbUlty  for  ful- 
fllling  that  mandate  lies  with  the  Commis- 
sion. Its  responsibility  is  not  simply  to  alt 
back,  like  an  iimplre,  and  resolve  adversary 
contentions  at  the  hearing  stage.  Rather  It 
must  Itself  take  the  Initiative  of  considering 
environmental  values  at  every  distinctive  and 
comprehensive  stage  of  the  process  beyond 
the  staff's  evaluation  and  recommendation.** 
m 
Congress  passed  the  flnal  version  of  NEPA 
in  late  1969.  and  the  Act  went  Into  full  ef- 
fect on  January  1.  1970.  Yet  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  rules  prohibit  any  con- 
sideration of  environmental  issues  by  iti 
hearing  boards  at  proceedings  officially  no- 
ticed before  March  4.  1971.**  This  is  14 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  NEPA.  And 
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the  hearings  affected  may  go  on  for  as  much 
as  a  year  longer  until  final  action  is  taken. 
The  result  is  that  major  federal  actions  hav- 
ing a  significant  environmental  Impact  may 
be  taken  by  the  Commission,  without  full 
NEPA  compliance,  more  than  two  years  after 
the  Act's  effective  date.  In  view  of  the  Im- 
portance of  environmental  consideration 
during  the  agency  review  process,  5ee  Part 
II  supra,  such  a  time  lag  la  shocking. 

The  Commission  explained  that  Its  very 
long  time  lag  was  Intended  "to  provide  an 
orderly  period  of  transition  In  the  conduct 
of  the  Commission's  regulatory  proceedings 
and  to  avoid  unreasonable  delays  In  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  national 
requirements  for  electric  power."  »*  Before 
this  coiirt.  It  has  claimed  authority  for  Its 
action,  arguing  that  "the  statute  did  not  lay 
down  detailed  guidelines  and  inflexible  time- 
tables for  Its  Implementation;  and  we  find 
In  It  no  bar  to  agency  provisions  which  are 
designed  to  accommodate  transitional  im- 
plementation problems."  ** 

Again,  the  Commission's  approach  to  stat- 
utory interpretation  is  strange  Indeed — so 
strange  that  It  seems  to  reveal  a  rather 
thoroughgoing  reluctance  to  meet  the  NEPA 
procedural  obligations  In  the  agency  review 
process,  the  stage  at  which  deliberation  is 
mo6t  open  to  public  examination  and  subject 
to  the  participation  of  public  Intervenors. 
The  Act,  It  Is  true,  lacks  tu.  "Inflexible  time- 
table" for  its  implementation.  But  It  does 
have  a  clear  effective  date,  consistently  en- 
forced by  reviewing  courts  up  to  now.  Every 
federal  court  having  faced  the  Issues  has 
held  that  the  procedural  requirements  of 
NEPA  must  be  met  In  order  to  uphold  federal 
action  taken  after  January  1,  1970.**  The 
absence  of  a  "timetable"  for  compliance  has 
never  been  held  sufficient,  in  Itself,  to  put 
off  the  date  on  which  a  congressional  man- 
date takes  effect.  The  absence  of  a  "time- 
table." rather,  indicates  that  compliance  is 
required  forthwith. 

The  only  part  of  the  Act  which  even  im- 
plies that  Implementation  may  be  subject. 
In  some  cases,  to  some  signlflcant  delay  Is 
Section  103.  There,  Congress  provided  that 
all  agencies  must  review  "their  present  stat- 
utory authority,  administrative  regulations, 
and  current  [Mllcles  and  procedures  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  there  are 
any  deficiencies  or  InconBlstendes  therein 
which  prohibit  full  compliance"  with  NEPA. 
Agencies  finding  s<xne  such  Insuperable  diffi- 
culty are  obliged  to  "propose  to  the  President 
not  later  than  JtUy  1,  1971,  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  their  authority 
and  policies  Into  conformity  with  the  intent, 
purposes,  and  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
Act." 

The  Commission,  however,  cannot  justify 
Its  time  lag  under  theee  Section  103  pro- 
visions. Indeed,  It  has  not  attempted  to  do 
bo;  only  Intervenors  have  raised  the  argu- 
ment. Section  103  oould  support  a  substantial 
delay  only  by  an  agency  which  in  'act  dis- 
covered an  lnsui>eira.ble  barrier  to  con^jUance 
with  the  Act  and  required  time  to  formulate 
and  propose  the  needed  reformative  meas- 
ures. The  actual  review  of  existing  statutory 
authority  and  regulations  cannot  be  a  per- 
tlcularly  lengthy  process  for  experienced 
counsel  of  a  federal  agency.  Of  course,  the 
Atomic  Elnergy  Commission  discovered  no 
obstacle  to  NEPA  Implementation.  Although 
It  did  not  report  Its  conclusion  to  the  Presi- 
dent until  October  2.  1970.  that  nine-month 
delay  (January  to  October)  cannot  Justify  so 
long  a  period  of  noncompliance  with  the  Act. 
It  certainly  oannot  Justify  a  further  delay 
of  compliance  untU  Jiiaxch  4, 1971. 

No  doubt  the  process  of  formulating  pro- 
cedural rules  to  implement  NEPA  teJces  some 
time.  Ck>ngress  cannot  have  expected  that 
federal  agencies  would  immediately  begin 
considering  environmental  Issues  on  January 
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1,  1970.  But  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  does 
set  a  time  for  agencies  to  begin  adopting 
rules  and  It  demands  that  they  strive,  "to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,"  to  be  prompt  In  the 
process.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
failed  In  this  regard.**  Consideration  of  en- 
vironmental issues  in  the  agency  review  proc- 
ess, for  example.  Is  quite  clearly  oompelled 
by  the  Act."  The  Commission  cannot  Justify 
Its  11-month  delay  In  adopting  rules  on  this 
point  as  part  of  a  difficult,  discretionary 
effort  to  decide  whether  or  not  Its  hearing 
boards  should  deal  with  environmental  quee- 
tlons    at    all. 

Even  If  the  long  delay  had  been  necessary, 
however,  the  Commission  would  not  be  re- 
lieved of  all  NEPA  responsibility  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  actions  taken  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970  and  final  adoption  of  the  rules. 
Although  the  Act's  effective  date  may  not 
require  instant  compliance.  It  must  at  least 
require  that  NEPA  procedures,  once  estab- 
lished, be  applied  to  consider  prompt  alter- 
ations in  the  plans  or  operations  of  facilities 
approved  without  compliance.**  Yet  the 
Commission's  rules  contain  no  such  provi- 
sion. Indeed,  they  do  not  even  apply  to  the 
hearings  still  being  conducted  at  the  time  of 
their  adoption  on  December  3,  1970 — or,  for 
that  matter,  to  hearings  Initiated  In  the 
following  three  months.  The  delayed  compli- 
ance date  of  March  4,  1971,  then,  cannot  be 
Justified  by  the  Commission's  long  drawn  out 
rule  making  process. 

Strang^ely,  the  Commission  heis  principally 
relied  on  more  pragmatic  arguments.  It  seems 
an  unfortunate  affliction  of  large  organiza- 
tions to  resist  new  procedures  and  to  envision 
inasalve  roadblocka  to  their  adoption.  Hence 
the  Commlsalon'a  talk  of  the  need  for  an 
"orderly  transition"  to  the  NEPA  procedures. 
It  is  difficult  to  credit  the  Commission's 
argument  that  several  months  were  needed 
to  wcx'k  the  consideration  of  environmental 
values  into  its  review  process.  Before  the  en- 
actment of  NEPA,  the  Commission  already 
had  regulations  requiring  that  hearings  In- 
clude health,  safety  and  radiological  maters.** 
The  Introduction  of  environmental  matters 
cannot  have  presented  a  radically  unsettling 
problem.  And.  In  any  event,  the  obvious  sense 
of  urgency  on  the  part  of  Congress  should 
make  clear  that  a  transition,  however 
"orderly,"  must  proceed  at  a  pace  faster  than 
a  funeral  procession. 

In  the  end,  the  Commission's  long  delay 
seems  based  upon  what  It  believes  to  be  a 
pressing  national  power  crisis.  Inclusion  of 
environmental  issues  In  pre-March  4,  1971 
hearings  might  have  held  up  the  licensing  of 
some  power  plants  for  a  time.  But  the  very 
purpose  of  NEPA  wtLB  to  tell  federal  agencies 
that  environmental  protection  is  as  much  a 
part  of  their  reflponslbUlty  as  Is  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  Industries  they  regu- 
late. Whether  or  not  the  spectre  of  a  national 
power  crisis  Is  as  real  as  the  Commission 
apparently  believes,  it  must  not  be  used  to 
create  a  blackout  of  environmental  consid- 
eration in  the  agency  review  process.  NEPA 
compels  a  case-by-case  examination  and  bal- 
ancing of  discrete  factors.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  the  need  for  rapid  licens- 
ing of  a  particular  facility  would  Justify  a 
strict  time  limit  on  a  hearing  board's  review 
of  environmental  Issues;  but  a  blanket  ban- 
ning of  such  Issues  until  March  4,  1971  la 
impermissible  under  NEPA. 

IV 

The  sweep  of  NEPA  Is  extraordinarily 
broad,  compellU-g  consideration  of  any  and 
all  types  of  environmental  Impact  of  federal 
action.  However,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's rules  specifically  exclude  from  full 
consideration  a  wide  variety  of  environ- 
mental issues.  Ptrst,  they  provide  that  no 
party  may  raise  and  the  Commission  may 
not  Independently  examine  any  problem  of 
water  quality — perhaps  the  most  significant 
Impact  of  nuclear  power  i^ants.  Rather,  the 
Com  mission    Indicates    that    It    will    defer 
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totally  to  water  quality  standards  devised 
and  administered  by  state  agencies  and  ap- 
proved by  the  federal  government  under  the 
FederxU  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.""  Sec- 
ondly, the  rules  provide  for  similar  abdication 
of  NEPA  authority  to  the  standards  of  other 
agencies : 

"With  respect  to  those  aspects  of  environ- 
ment quality  for  which  environmental  qual- 
ity standards  and  requirements  have  been 
established  by  authorized  Federal.  State,  and 
regional  agencies,  proof  that  the  applicant 
Is  equipped  to  observe  and  agrees  to  observe 
such  standards  and  requirements  will  be 
considered  a  satisfactory  showing  that  there 
will  not  be  a  significant,  adverse  effect  on 
the  environment.  CTertlficatlon  by  the  appro- 
priate agency  that  there  Is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  applicant  for  the  permit  or 
license  will  observe  such  standards  and  re- 
quirements will  be  considered  dispositive  for 
this  purpose."  " 

The  most  the  Commission  will  do  Is  in- 
clude a  condition  In  all  construction  per 
mlts  and  operating  licenses  requiring  com- 
pliance with  the  water  quality  or  other 
standards  set  by  such  agencies.**  The  upshot 
Is  that  the  NEPA  procedures,  viewed  by  the 
Commission  as  superfluous,  will  wither  away 
in  disuse,  applied  only  to  those  environmen- 
tal Issues  whole  unregulated  by  any  other  fed- 
eral, state  or  regional  body. 

We  believe  the  Commission's  rule  Is  In 
fundamental  conflict  with  the  ba^lc  pur- 
pose of  the  Act.  SEPA  mandates  a  case-by- 
case  balancing  Judgment  on  the  part  of  fed- 
eral agencies.  In  each  individual  case,  the 
particular  economic  and  technical  benefits  of 
planned  action  must  be  assessed  and  then 
weighed  against  the  environmental  costs; 
alternatives  must  be  considered  which  would 
affect  the  balance  of  values.  See  texts  at 
pages  7-9  supra.  The  magnitude  of  possible 
benefits  and  possible  costs  may  lie  anywhere 
on  a  broad  spectrum.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  particular  magnitudes  Involved  in  par- 
ticular cases.  In  some  cases,  the  benefits  will 
be  great  enough  to  justify  a  certain  quan- 
tum of  environmental  costs;  in  other  cases, 
they  will  not  be  so  great  and  the  proposed 
action  may  have  to  be  abandoned  or  signifi- 
cantly altered  so  as  to  bring  the  benefits 
and  costs  into  a  proper  balance.  The  point 
of  the  Individualized  balancing  analysis  la 
to  ensure  that,  with  possible  alterations,  the 
optimally  beneficial  action  is  finally  taken. 

Certification  by  another  agency  that  Its 
own  environmental  standards  are  satisfied 
involves  an  entirely  different  kind  of  judg- 
ment. Such  agencies,  without  overall  respon- 
sibility for  the  particular  federal  action  in 
question,  attend  only  to  one  aspect  of  the 
problem:  the  magnitude  of  certain  environ- 
mental costs.  They  simply  determine  whether 
those  costs  exceied  an  allowable  amount. 
Their  certification  does  not  mean  that  they 
found  no  environmental  damage  whatever. 
In  fact,  there  may  be  significant  environ- 
mental damage  {e.g.,  water  pollution),  but 
not  quite  enough  to  Tlolate  applicable  (e.g., 
water  quality)  standards.  Certifying  agen- 
cies do  not  attempt  to  weigh  that  damage 
against  the  opposing  benefits.  Thus  the  bal- 
ancing analysis  remains  to  be  done.  It  may 
be  that  the  environmental  costs,  through 
passing  prescribed  standards,  are  nonethe- 
less great  enough  to  outweigh  the  particular 
economic  and  technical  benefits  Involved  In 
the  planned  action.  The  only  agency  in  a 
position  to  make  such  a  judgment  is  the 
agency  with  overall  responsibility  for  the 
proposed  federal  action — the  agenof  to 
which  NEPA  Is  specifically  directed. 

The  Atomic  Energlc  Commlaslon.  abdicat- 
ing entirely  to  other  agencies'  certifica- 
tions, neglects  the  mandated  balancing  anal- 
ysis. Concerned  members  of  the  public  are 
thereby  precluded  from  raising  a  wide  range 
of  environmental  Issues  in  order  to  affect 
particular  Commission  decisions.  And  the 
special  purpose  of  NEPA  Is  subverted. 

Arguing  before  this  court,  the  Commission 
has  made  much  of  the  special  envlronmen- 
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tal  exjjertlse  of  the  agencies  which  set  en- 
vironmental standards.  NEPA  did  not  over- 
look this  consideration.  Indeed,  the  Act  is 
quite  explicit  in  describing  the  attention 
which  is  to  be  given  to  the  views  and  stand- 
ards of  other  agencies.  Section  102(2)  (C) 
provides  : 

"Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  shall  consxilt 
with  and  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law 
or  special  expertise  with  respect  to  any  en- 
vironmental Impact  Involved.  Copies  of  such 
statement  and  the  comments  and  views  of 
the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
and  enforce  environmental  standards,  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  President,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the 
public  •   •  •." 

Thus  the  Congress  was  surely  cognizant  of 
federal,  state  and  local  sigencles  "authorized 
to  develop  and  enforce  environmental  stand- 
ards." But  it  provided,  in  Section  102(2) 
(C),  only  for  full  consultation.  It  most  cer- 
tainly did  not  authorize  a  total  abdication 
to  those  agencies.  Nor  did  it  grant  a  license 
to  disregard  the  main  body  of  NEPA  obliga- 
tions. 

Of  course,  federal  agencies  such  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  have  spe- 
cific duties,  under  acts  other  than  NEPA.  to 
obey  particular  environmental  standards. 
Section  104  of  NEPA  makes  clear  that  such 
duties  are  not  to  be  ignored: 

"Nothing  in  Section  102  or  103  shall  In 
any  way  affect  the  specific  statutory  obliga- 
tions of  any  Federal  agency  (1)  to  comply 
with  criteria  or  standards  of  environmental 
quality.  (2)  to  coordinate  or  consult  with 
any  other  Federal  or  State  agency,  or  (3)  to 
act,  or  refrain  from  acting  contingent  upon 
the  recommendations  or  certification  of  any 
other  Federal  or  State  agency." 

On  its  face.  Section  104  seems  quite  unex- 
traordlnary.  Intended  only  to  see  that  the 
general  procedural  reforms  achieved  in  NEPA 
do  not  wipe  out  the  more  specific  environ- 
mental controls  imposed  by  other  statutes. 
Ironically,  however,  the  Commission  argues 
that  Section  104  in  fact  allows  other  statutes 
to  wipe  out  NEPA. 

Since  the  Commission  places  great  reliance 
on  Section  104  to  support  Its  abdication  to 
standard  setting  agencies,  we  should  first 
note  the  section's  obvious  limitation.  It  deals 
only  with  deference  to  such  agencies  which 
is  compelled  by  "specific  statutory  obliga- 
tions." The  Commission  has  brought  to  our 
attention  one  "specific  statutory  obliga- 
tion.": the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970  (WQIA)."  That  Act  prohibits  federal 
licensing  bodies,  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  from  issuing  licenses  for  facili- 
ties which  pollute  "the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States"  unless  they  receive  a 
certification  from  the  appropriate  agency 
that  compliance  with  applicable  water  qual- 
ity standards  is  reasonably  assured.  Thus 
Section  104  applies  in  some  fashion  to  con- 
sideration of  water  quality  matters.  But  it 
definitely  cannot  support — indeed.  It  Is  not 
even  relevant  to — the  Commission's  whole- 
sale abdication  to  the  standards  and  certifi- 
cations of  any  and  all  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies  dealing  with  matters  other  than 
water  quality. 

As  to  water  quality,  Section  104  and  WQIA 
clearly  require  obedience  to  standards  set  by 
other  agencies.  But  obedience  does  not  Imply 
total  abdication.  Certainly,  the  language  of 
SectTbn  104  does  not  authorize  an  abdication. 
It  does  not  suggest  that  other  "specLflc  stat- 
utory obligations"  will  entirely  replace 
NEPA.  Rather,  it  ensures  that  three  sorts 
of  "obligations"  will  not  be  undermined  by 
NEPA:  (I)  the  obligation  to  "comply"  with 
certain  standards,  (S)  the  obligation  to  "co- 
ordinate" or  "constat"  with  certain  agencies, 
and    (3)    the  oWlgatlon  to  "act,  or  refrain 
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from  acting  contingent  upon"  a  certification 
from  certain  agencies.  WQIA  imposes  the 
third  sort  of  obligation.  It  makes  the  grant- 
ing of  a  license  by  the  Commission  "con- 
tingent upon"  a  water  quality  certification. 
But  It  does  not  require  the  Commission  to 
grant  a  license  once  a  certification  has  been 
Issued.  It  does  not  preclude  the  Commission 
from  demanding  water  pollution  controls 
from  its  licensees  which  are  more  strict  than 
thoee  demanded  by  the  applicable  water 
quality  standards  of  the  certifying  agency." 
It  is  very  important  to  understand  these 
facts  about  WQIA.  For  all  that  Section  104 
of  NEPA  does  Is  to  reaffirm  other  "specific 
statutory  obligations."  Unless  those  obliga- 
tions are  plainly  mutually  exclusive  with  the 
requirements  of  NEPA,  the  specific  mandate 
of  NEPA  must  remain  in  force.  In  other 
words.  Section  104  can  operate  to  relieve  an 
agency  of  its  NEPA  duties  only  If  other  "spe- 
cific statutory  obligations"  clearly  preclude 
performance  of  those  duties. 

Obedience  to  vrater  quality  certifications 
under  WQIA  is  not  mutually  exclusive  with 
the  NEPA  procedures.  It  does  not  preclude 
performance  of  the  NEIPA  duties.  Water 
quality  certifications  essentially  establish  a 
minimum  condition  for  the  granting  of  a 
license.  But  they  need  not  end  the  matter. 
The  (Commission  can  then  go  on  to  perform 
the  very  different  operation  of  balancing  the 
overall  benefits  and  costs  of  a  particular  pro- 
posed project,  and  consider  alterations  (above 
and  beyond  the  applicable  water  quality 
standards)  which  would  further  reduce  en- 
vironmental damage.  Because  the  Commis- 
sion can  still  conduct  the  NEPA  balancing 
analysis,  consistent  with  WQIA,  Section  104 
does  not  exempt  it  from  doing  so.  And  it. 
therefore,  must  conduct  the  obligatory  anal- 
ysis under  the  prescribed  procediu-es. 

We  believe  the  above  result  follows  from 
the  plain  language  of  Section  104  of  NEPA 
and  WQIA.  However,  the  CXimmlsslon  argues 
that  we  should  delve  beneath  the  plain  lan- 
guage and  adopt  a  significantly  different  in- 
terpretation. It  relies  entirely  upon  certain 
statements  made  by  Senator  Jackson  and 
Senator  Muskle,  the  sponsors  of  NEPA  and 
WQIA  respectively."  Thoee  statements  indi- 
cate that  Section  104  was  the  product  of  a 
compromise  Intended  to  eliminate  any  con- 
flict t>etween  the  two  bills  then  in  the  Senate. 
The  overriding  purpose  was  to  prevent  NEPA 
from  eclipsing  obedience  to  more  specific 
standards  under  WQIA.  Senator  Muskle,  dis- 
trustful of  "self -policing  by  Federal  agencies 
which  pollute  or  license  pollution,"  was  par- 
ticvilarly  ooiLcerned  that  NEPA  not  undercut 
the  Independent  role  of  standard  setting 
agencies.**  Most  of  his  and  Senator  Jackson's 
comments  stop  short  of  suggesting  that 
NEPA  would  have  no  application  in  water 
quality  matters;  their  g<»l  was  to  protect 
WQIA,  not  to  undercut  NEPA.  Oxir  inter- 
pretation of  Section  104  Is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  that  purpose. 

Yet  the  statements  of  the  two  Senators  oc- 
casionally indicate  they  were  willing  to  go 
farther,  to  permit  agencies  such  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  CommisElon  to  forego  at  least 
some  NEPA  procedures  in  consideration  of 
water  quality.  Senator  Jackson,  for  example, 
said,  ""The  compromise  worked  out  between 
the  bills  pityvldee  that  the  licensing  agency 
will  not  have  to  make  a  detailed  statement  on 
water  quality  if  the  State  or  other  appro- 
priate agency  has  made  a  certification  pur- 
suant to  (WQIA)."  "  Perhaps  Senator  Jackson 
would  have  required  some  consideration  and 
balancing  of  environmental  costs — despite 
the  lack  of  a  foirmal  detailed  statement — but 
he  did  not  spell  out  his  views. 

No.  Senator,  other  than  Senators  Jackson 
and  Muskle,  addressed  himself  specifically 
to  the  problem  during  floor  discussion.  Nor 
did  any  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  NEPA  submitted  to  the  Senate  clearly 
stated  the  over-riding  puipoae  of  Section 
104:    that   "no  agency  may  substitute   the 
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procedures  outlined  In  this  Act  for  more 
restrictive  and  specific  procedures  estab- 
lished by  law  governing  its  activities."  »  The 
report  does  not  suggest  there  that  NEPA 
procedures  should  be  entirely  abandoned, 
but  rather  that  they  should  not  be  "sub- 
stituted" for  more  specific  standards.  In  one 
rather  cryptic  sentence,  the  analysis  doe* 
muddy  the  waters  somewhat,  stating  that 
"lilt  Is  the  intention  that  where  there  is 
no  more  effective  procedure  already  estab- 
lished, the  procedure  of  this  act  will  be 
followed."  •" 

Notably,  however,  the  sentence  does  not 
state  that  in  the  presence  of  "more  effective 
procedvires"  the  NEPA  procedure  will  be 
abandoned  entirely.  It  seems  purposefully 
vague,  quite  possibly  meaning  that  obe- 
dience to  the  certifications  of  standard  set- 
ting agencies  must  alter,  by  supplementing, 
the  normal  "procedure  of  this  act." 

This  rather  meager  legislative  history.  In 
our  view,  cannot  radically  transform  the 
purport  of  the  plain  words  of  Section  104. 
Had  the  Senate  sponsors  fully  Intended  to 
allow  a  total  abdication  of  NEPA  responsi- 
bilities in  water  quality  matters — rather 
than  a  supplementing  of  them  by  strict 
obedience  to  the  specific  standards  of 
WQIA — the  language  of  Section  104  could 
easily  have  been  changed.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  often  has  said,  the  legislative  history 
of  a  statute  (particularly  such  relatively 
meager  and  vague  history  as  we  have  here) 
cannot  radically  affect  its  interpretation  If 
the  language  of  the  statute  is  clear.  See,  e.g., 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  v.  NLRB,  330  U.S. 
485  (1947);  Kuehner  v.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  299 
U.S.  445  (1937);  Fairport,  PainesvUle  & 
Eastern  R.  Co.  v.  Meredith,  292  U.S.  589 
(1934);  Wilbur  v.  United  States  ex  rel. 
Vindicator  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co., 
284  U.S.  231  (1931).  In  a  recent  case  In- 
terpreting a  veterans'  act,  the  (Court  set 
down  the  principle  which  must  govern  our 
approach  to  the  case  before  us: 

"Having  concluded  that  the  provisions  of 
S  1  are  clear  and  unequivocal  on  their  face, 
we  find  no  need  to  resort  to  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Act.  Since  the  State  has  placed 
such  heavy  reliance  upon  that  history,  how- 
ever, we  do  deem  it  appropriate  to  point  out 
that  this  history  is  as  best  inconclusive.  It 
is  true,  as  the  State  points  out,  that  Repre- 
sentative Rankin,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee handling  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  expressed  his  view  during  the  course 
of  discussion  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  that  the 
1941  Act  would  not  apply  to  [the  sort  of 
case  in  question]  •  •  •  But  such  statements, 
even  when  they  stand  alone,  have  never  been 
regarded  as  sufficiently  compelling  to  Justify 
deviation  from  the  plain  langtiage  of  a  stat- 
ute. •  •  •" 

United  States  v.  Oregon,  366  U.S.  643,  648 
(1961).  (Footnortes  omitted.)  It  is,  after  all, 
the  plain  language  of  the  statute  which  all 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  Congreea 
must  approve  or  disapprove.  The  courts 
should  not  allow  that  language  to  be  signifi- 
cantly undercut.  In  cases  such  as  this  one, 
the  most  we  should  do  to  interpret  clear 
statutory  wording  Is  to  see  that  the  overrid- 
ing purpose  behind  the  wording  supports  Its 
plain  meaning.  We  have  done  that  here.  And 
we  conclude  that  Section  104  of  NEPA  doee 
not  permit  the  sort  of  total  abdication  of 
responsibility  practiced  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

v 
Petitioners'  final  attack  is  on  the  Commis- 
sion's rules  governing  a  particular  set  of  nu- 
clear facilities:  those  for  which  construction 
permits  were  granted  without  consideration 
of  environmental  Issues,  but  for  which  oper- 
ating licensee  have  yet  to  be  issued.  Tbeae 
facilities,  still  in  varying  stages  of  consrtruc- 
tlon,  Include  the  one  of  most  Immediate  con- 
cern to  one  of  the  petitioners:  the  Calvert 
Cliffs  nuclear  power  plant  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  Maryland. 
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The  Commission's  rules  recognize  that  the 
granting  of  a  construction  permit  before 
NEP.'V  s  effective  date  does  not  Justify  bland 
inattention  to  environmental  consequences 
until  the  operating  license  proceedings,  per- 
haps In  the  future.  The  rules  require  that 
measures  be  taken  now  for  environmental 
protection.  Specifically,  the  Commission  has 
provided  tat  three  such  measures  during 
the  pre-operating  license  stage.  First,  it  has 
required  that  a  condition  be  added  to  all 
construction  permits,  "whenever  Issued," 
which  would  oblige  the  holders  of  the  per- 
mits to  observe  all  applicable  environmen- 
tal standards  Imposed  by  federal  or  state 
law.  Second,  It  has  required  permit  holders 
to  submit  their  own  environmental  report 
on  the  facility  under  construction.  And 
third,  It  has  initiated  procedures  for  the 
drafting  of  Its  staff's  "detailed  envlroiunen- 
tal  statement"  in  advance  of  operating  li- 
cense proceedings." 

The  one  thing  the  Commission  has  re- 
fused to  do  is  take  any  independent  action 
based  upon  the  material  in  the  environ- 
mental reports  and  "detailed  statements." 
Whatever  environmental  damsige  the  re- 
ports and  statements  may  reveal,  the  Com- 
mission will  allow  construction  to  proceed 
on  the  original  plans.  It  will  not  even  con- 
sider requiring  alterations  In  those  plans 
(beyond  compliance  with  external  standards 
which  would  be  binding  in  any  event), 
though  the  "detailed  statements"  must  con- 
tain an  analysis  of  possible  alternatives  and 
may  suggest  relatively  Inexpensive  but  high 
highly  beneficial  changes.  Moreover,  the 
Commission  has,  as  a  blanket  policy,  re- 
fused to  consider  the  possibility  of  tem- 
porarily halting  construction  in  particular 
cases  pending  a  full  study  of  a  facility's  en- 
vironmental impact.  It  has  also  refused  to 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  "backfltting" 
for  particular  facilities  (alteration  of  already 
constructed  portions  of  the  facilities  in  or- 
der to  incorporate  new  technological  devel- 
opments designed  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment ) .  Thus  reports  and  statements  v?lll 
be  produced,  but  nothing  will  be  done  with 
them.  Once  again,  the  Commission  seems  to 
believe  that  the  mere  drafting  and  filing 
of  papers  is  enough  to  satisfy  NEPA. 

The  Commission  appears  to  recognize  the 
severe  limitation  which  its  rules  impose  on 
environmental  protection.  Yet  it  argues  that 
full  NEPA  consideration  of  alternatives  and 
Independent  action  would  cause  too  much 
delay  at  the  pre-operatlng  license  stage.  It 
Justifies  Its  rules  as  the  most  that  Is  "prac- 
ticable, in  the  light  of  environmental  needs 
and  'other  essential  considerations  of  na- 
tional policy'."  "  It  cites,  in  particular,  the 
"national  power  crisis"  as  a  consideration  of 
national  policy  militating  against  delay  in 
construction  of  nuclear  power  faclltles. 

The  Commission  relies  upon  the  fiexlble 
NEPA  mandate  to  "use  all  practicable  means 
consistent  with  other  essential  considerations 
of  national  policy."  As  we  have  previously 
pointed  out,  however,  that  mandate  applies 
only  to  the  substantive  guidelines  set  forth 
in  Section  101  of  the  Act.  See  pages  9-10 
supra.  The  procedural  duties,  the  duties  to 
give  full  consideration  to  environmental  pro- 
tection, are  subject  to  u  much  more  strict 
standard  of  compliance.  By  now,  the  appli- 
cable principle  should  be  absolutely  clear. 
NEPA  requires  that  an  agency  must — to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  under  its  other  statu- 
tory obligations — consider  alternative  to  Its 
actions  which  would  reduce  environmental 
damage.  That  principle  establishes  that  con- 
sideration of  environmental  matters  must  be 
more  than  a  pro  forma  ritual.  Clearly,  it  is 
pointless  to  "consider"  environmental  costs 
without  also  seriously  considering  action 
to  avoid  them.  Such  a  full  exercise  of  sub- 
stantive discretion  Is  required  at  every  Im- 
portant, appropriate  and  nondupllcative 
stage  of  an  agency's  proceedings.  See  text  at 
pages  16-17  supra. 

The  special  Importance  of  the  pre-operat- 
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Ing  license  stage  Is  not  difficult  to  fathom.  In 
cases  where  environmental  costs  were  not 
considered  in  granting  a  construction  permit, 
it  Is  very  likely  that  the  planned  facility  vrill 
Include  some  features  which  do  significant 
damage  to  the  environment  and  which  cotild 
not  have  survived  a  rigorous  balancing  of 
costs  and  benefits.  At  the  later  operating  li- 
cense proceedings,  this  enviroiunental  dam- 
age will  have  to  be  fully  considered.  But  by 
that  time  the  situation  will  have  changed 
radically.  Once  a  facility  has  been  completely 
constructed,  the  economic  cost  of  any  altera- 
tion may  be  very  great.  In  the  language  of 
NEPA.  there  is  likely  to  be  an  "irreversible 
and  irretrievable  commitment  of  resources," 
which  wUl  Inevitably  restrict  the  (Commis- 
sion's options.  Either  the  licensee  will  have  to 
undergo  a  major  expense  in  making  altera- 
tions in  a  completed  facility  or  the  environ- 
mental harm  will  have  to  be  tolerated.  It  is 
all  to  probable  that  the  latter  result  would 
come  to  pass. 

By  refusing  to  consider  requirement  of  al- 
terations until  construction  is  completed,  the 
Commission  may  effectively  foreclose  the  en- 
vironmental protection  desired  by  Congress. 
It  may  also  foreclose  rigorous  consideration 
of  environmental  factors  at  the  eventual  op- 
erating license  proceedings.  If  "irreversible 
and  Irretrievable  commitment  [s]  of  re- 
sources" have  already  been  made,  the  license 
hearing  (and  any  public  intervention 
therein)  may  become  a  hollow  exercise.  This 
hardly  amounts  to  consideration  of  environ- 
mental values  "to  the  fullest  extent  possible." 

A  full  NEPA  consideration  of  alterations 
in  the  original  plana  of  a  faculty,  then.  Is 
both  Important  and  appropriate  well  before 
the  operating  license  proceedings.  It  Is  not 
duplicative  if  environmental  Issues  were  not 
considered  in  granting  the  construction  per- 
mit. And  it  need  not  be  duplicated,  absent 
new  information  or  new  developments,  at 
the  operating  license  stage.  In  order  that  the 
pre-operatlng  license  review  be  as  effective 
as  possible,  the  Commission  should  consider 
very  seriously  the  requirement  of  a  tempo- 
rary halt  in  construction  pending  its  review 
and  the  "backfittlng"  of  technological  Inno- 
vations. For  no  action  which  might  mini- 
mize environmental  damage  may  be  dis- 
missed out  of  hand.  Of  course,  final  opera- 
tion of  the  faculty  may  be  delayed  thereby. 
But  some  delay  is  Inherent  whenever  the 
NEPA  consideration  is  conducted — whether 
before  or  at  the  license  proceedings.  It  is 
far  more  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  to  delay  operation  at  a  stage  where  real 
environmental  protection  may  come  atwut 
than  at  a  stage  where  corrective  action  may 
be  so  costly  as  to  be  impossible. 

Thus  we  conclude  that  the  Commission 
must  go  farther  than  it  has  In  Its  present 
rules.  It  must  consider  action,  as  well  as  file 
reports  and  papers,  at  the  pre-operatlng  li- 
cense stage.  As  the  Commission  candidly  ad- 
mits, such  consideration  does  not  amount  to 
a  retroactive  application  of  NEPA.  Although 
the  projects  in  question  may  have  been  com- 
menced and  initially  approved  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  the  Act  clearly  applies  to  them 
since  they  must  still  pass  muster  before  go- 
ing into  full  operation.**  All  we  demand  is 
that  the  environmental  review  be  as  full  and 
frultfiU  as  possible. 

VI 

We  hold  that,  in  the  four  respects  detailed 
above,  the  Conmilsslon  must  revise  its  rules 
governing  consideration  of  environmental 
issues.  We  do  not  impose  a  harsh  burden  on 
the  Commission.  For  we  require  only  an 
exercise  of  substantive  discretion  which  will 
protect  the  environment  "to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible."  No  less  is  required  if  the 
grand  congressional  purposes  underlying 
NEPA  are  to  become  a  reality. 

Remanded  for  proceedings  consistent  with 
this  opinion. 

rOOTNOTES 

>  See,  e.g.,  Environmental  Education  Act,  20 
U.8.C.A.  1 1531  (1971  Pocket  Part);  Air  Qual- 
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Ity  Act  of  1967,  42  U.S.C.  {  1857  (Supp.  V 
1965-1969) :  Environmental  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970,  42  UJ3.C.A.  114372-4374 
(1971  Pocket  Part);  Water  and  Environ- 
mental Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970, 
Pub.  L.  91-224,  9l8t  Cong.,  2d  Bess.  (1970). 

»42  U.S.C.A.  §4321  et  seq.  (1971  Pocket 
Part). 

'The  full  text  of  Title  I  is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  this  opinion.  (See  102  Monitor, 
Vol.  1  No.  i,  pp.  3-5,  for  reprint  of  NEPA's 
Title  I.) 

•  Before  the  enactment  of  NEPA,  the  Com- 
mission did  recognize  Its  separate  statutory 
mandate  to  consider  the  specific  radiological 
hazards  caused  by  its  actions;  but  it  argued 
that  it  could  not  consider  broader  environ- 
mental impacts.  Its  position  was  upheld  In 
State  of  New  Hampshire  v.  Atomic  Energy 
CommUsion,  1  Clr.,  406  F.2d  170,  cert,  denied, 
395  U.S.  962  (1969). 

»Only  once — in  {102(2)  (B) — does  the  Act 
state,  in  terms,  that  federal  agencies  must 
give  fuU  "consideration"  to  environmental 
Impact  as  part  of  their  decision  making  proc- 
esses. However,  a  requirement  of  considera- 
tion is  clearly  implicit  in  the  substantive 
mandate  of  {  101,  in  the  requirement  of 
§102(1)  that  all  laws  and  regulations  be 
"interpreted  and  administered"  in  acccvd 
with  that  mandate,  and  In  the  other  specific 
procedural  measures  compelled  by  5  102(2). 
The  only  circuit  to  Interpret  NEPA  to  date 
has  said  that  "|t]hls  Act  essentiaUy  states 
that  every  federal  agency  shall  consider  eco- 
logical factors  when  dealing  with  activities 
which  may  have  an  impact  on  man's  environ- 
ment." Zabel  v.  Tabb,  6  Clr.,  430  P.2d  199, 
211  (1970).  Thus  a  purely  mechanical  com- 
pliance with  the  particular  measures  re- 
quired In  {  102(2)  (C)  &  (D)  wUl  not  satisfy 
the  Act  if  they  do  not  amount  to  full  good 
faith  consideration  ot  the  environment.  See 
text  at  pages  14-18  infra.  The  requirements 
of  §  102(2)  musrt  not  be  read  so  narrowly 
as  to  erase  the  general  import  of  H  101,  1C2 
(1)  and  102(2)  (A)  St  (B). 

On  April  23,  1971,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty — estebllshed  by  NEPA — is- 
sued guidelines  for  federal  agencies  on  com- 
pliance with  the  Act.  36  Fed.  Reg.  7723  (April 
23,  1971).  The  CouncU  stated  that  "[t]he 
objective  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act 
and  of  these  guidelines  is  to  build  into  the 
agency  decision  making  process  an  appro- 
priate and  careful  consideration  of  the  en- 
vironmental asptects  of  proposed  action 
•   •   •."  Id.  at  7724. 

'Hearings  on  S.  1075,  S.  237  and  S.  1752 
Before  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  9l8t  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  206  (1969). 
Just  before  the  Senate  finally  approved 
NEPA,  Senator  Jackson  said  on  the  fioor  that 
the  Act  "directs  all  agencies  to  assure  con- 
sideration of  the  environmental  Impact  of 
their  actions  in  decisionmaking."  (Conq.  Rec, 
vol.  115.  pt.  30,  p.  40416. 

'  Hearings  on  S.  107 S,  supra  Note  6,  at  116. 
Again,  the  Senator  reemphasized  his  point 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  saying:  "To  in- 
sure that  the  policies  and  goals  defined  in 
this  act  are  Infused  Into  the  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  actions  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment,  the  act  also  estabUshed  some  impor- 
tant 'action-forcing'  procedures."  Cong.  Rkc., 
vol.  115,  pt.  30,  p.  40416.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Report  on  NEPA  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  "action-forcing"  provi- 
sions which  require  ftiU  and  rigorous  con- 
sideration of  environmental  values  aa  an  in- 
tegral part  of  agency  decision  making.  S.  Rep. 
No.  91-296,  9l8t  (Cong.,  Ist  Sess.   (1969). 

'The  word  "appropriate"  in  I  102(2)  (B) 
cannot  be  Interpreted  to  blunt  the  thrust 
of  the  whole  Act  or  to  give  agenclee  broad 
discretion  to  downplay  environmental  fac- 
tors in  their  decision  making  processes.  The 
Act  requires  consideration  "approptrtate"  to 
the  problem  of  protecting  our  threatened  en- 
vironment, not  consideration  "appropriate" 
to  the  whims,  habits  or  other  particular  con- 
cerns of  federal  agenclee.  See  Note  5  svpra. 
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'Senator  Jackson  specifically  recognized 
the  requirement  of  a  balancing  Judgment. 
He  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate:  "Sub- 
section 102 (b)  requires  the  development  of 
procedures  designed  to  Insure  that  all  rele- 
vant environmental  values  and  amenities 
are  considered  In  the  calcvUus  of  project  de- 
velopment and  decisionmaking.  Subsection 
lOa(c)  establishes  a  procedure  designed  to 
Insure  that  In  Instances  where  a  proposed 
major  Federal  action  wo\Ud  have  a  slgnlfloant 
Impact  on  the  environment  that  the  Impaot 
has  In  fact  beva  considered,  that  any  adverse 
effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  are  Justified 
by  some  other  stated  consideration  of  na- 
tional policy,  that  short-term  uses  are  con- 
sistent with  long-term  productivity,  and  that 
any  irreversible  and  Irretflevable  commit- 
ments of  resources  are  warranted."  Conq. 
Rkc..  vc^.  116,  pt.  21.  p.  29056. 

'•>  The  Commission,  arguing  before  this 
court,  has  mistakenly  confused  the  two 
standards,  using  the  {101(B)  language  to 
suggest  that  It  has  broad  discretion  in  per- 
formance of  :  102  procedural  duties.  We  stress 
the  necessity  to  separate  the  two,  substantive 
and  procedural,  standards.  See  text  at  page 
37  infra. 

"  The  Senators"  views  are  contained  In 
"Major  Changes  In  S.  1075  as  Passed  by  the 
Senate."  Cong.  Sxc..  vol.  116.  pt.  30,  pp.  40417- 
40418.  The  BepresentaUves'  views  are  con- 
tained In  a  separate  statement  filed  with  the 
Conference  Report,  Como.  Rec.  vol.  116,  pt 
29,  p. 39702-39703. 

"  I  Section  104  of  NEPA  provides  that  the 
Act  does  not  eliminate  any  duties  already  Im- 
posed by  other  "specific  statutory  obliga- 
tions." Only  when  such  specific  obligations 
conflict  with  NKPA  do  agencies  have  a  right 
under  i  104  and  the  "fullest  extent  possible" 
language  to  dilute  their  compliance  with  the 
full  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act.  See  text  at 
pages  28-36  infra.  SecUons  103  and  106  also 
support  the  general  Interpretation  that  the 
"fullest  extent  possible"  language  exempts 
agencies  from  full  compliance  only  when 
there  is  a  conflict  of  statutory  obligations. 
Section  103  provides  for  agency  review  of 
existing  obligations  in  order  to  discover  and. 
If  possible,  correct  any  conflicts.  See  text  at 
pages  21-22  infra.  And  1 106  provides  that 
"lt]he  policies  and  goals  set  forth  in  this 
Act  are  supplementary  to  those  set  forth  in 
existing  authorizations  of  Federal  agencies." 
The  report  of  the  House  conferees  states 
that  i  106  "does  not  •  •  •  obviate  the  re- 
quirement  that  the  Federal  agencies  conduct 
their  activities  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  unless  to  do  so  would 
clearly  violate  their  existing  stotutory  obliga- 
tions." CoNO.  Rbc.,  vol.  116,  pt.  29.  p.  39703. 
The  section-by-sectlon  analysis  by  the  Senate 
conferees  makes  exactly  the  same  point  in 
slightly  different  language.  Cong.  Rbc.,  vol. 
115.  pt.  30.  p.  40418.  The  guideUnes  published 
by  the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality 
state  that  '[tlhe  phrase  "to  the  fullest  extent 
possible'  •  •  •  is  meant  to  make  clear  that 
each  agency  of  the  Federal  Qovernment  shall 
comply  with  the  requirement  unless  existing 
law  applicable  to  the  agency's  operations  ex- 
pressly prohibits  or  makes  compliance  impos- 
sible." 36  PXD.  Rks.  at  7724. 

Teaw  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
V.  United  States,  WX>.  Tex..  1  Envlr  Rpt»— 
Cas.  1303.  1304  (1960).  A  few  of  the  courts 
which  have  considered  NKPA  to  date  have 
made  statements  stressing  the  discretionary 
aspects  of  the  Act.  See,  e.g.,  Pennsylvania  En- 
vironmental Council  v.  Bartlett,  MX)  Pa 
315  F.8upp.  238  (1970);  Bucklein  v.  Volpe 
N.D.  Cal..  2  Envlr.  B4)te — Cas.  1062.  1083 
(1970).  The  Commission  and  Intervenors  rely 
upon  these  statements  quite  heavily.  How- 
ever, their  reliance  is  misplaced,  slnoe  the 
courts  in  question  were  not  referring  to  the 
procedural  duties  created  by  NEPA.  Bather, 
they  were  concerned  with  the  Act's  substan- 
tive goals  or  with  such  peripheral  matters  as 
retroactive  application  of  the  Act. 

The  general  interpretation  of  NEPA  which 
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we  outline  in  text  at  pages  4-11  supra  Is  fully 
supported  by  the  scholarly  commentary.  See 
e.g.,  IX)novan,  The  Federal  Government  OTid 
Environ7r^ental  Control:  Administrative  Re- 
form on  the  Executive  Level,  12  B.C.  Iso.  & 
Coil.  L.  Rxv.  641  (1971);  Hanks  &  Hanks,  An 
Environmental  Bill  of  RighU:  The  Citiaien 
Suit  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969,  24  BuTO.  L.  Rev.  231  (1970) ;  Slve. 
Some  Thoughts  of  an  Environmental  Lawyer 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Administrative  Law,  70 
CoLUM.  L.  Rxv.  612.  643-650  (1970);  Peter- 
son, An  Analysis  of  Title  1  of  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969,  1  ENvm.  L. 
Bptb  60035  (1971);  Yannacone.  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  1  Emm.  Law 
8  (1970);  Note,  The  Natirmal  Environmental 
Policy  Act:  A  Sheep  in  Wolf's  Clothing?,  37 
Bbookltn  L.  Rkv.  139  (1970). 

"  In  Case  No.  24.871.  peUtloners  attack  four 
aspects  of  the  Commission's  rules,  which  are 
outlined  in  text.  In  Case  No.  24339.  they 
challenge  a  particular  application  of  the  rules 
In  the  granting  of  a  particular  construction 
permit — that  for  the  Calvert  Cliffs  Nuclear 
Power  Plant.  However,  their  challenge  con- 
slats  largely  of  an  attack  on  the  substance 
of  one  aspect  of  the  rules  also  attacked  in 
Case  No.  24.871.  Thus  we  are  able  to  resolve 
both  cases  together,  and  our  remand  to  the 
Commission  for  further  rule  making  Includes 
a  remand  for  further  consideration  relating 
to  the  Calvert  Cliffs  Plant  In  Case  No.  24.839. 
See  Part  V  of  this  opinion,  infra. 
»  36  Fed.  Reg.  5463  (AprU  2,  1970) . 
"  36  Fed.  Reg.  8594  (June  3, 1970) . 
"35  Fed.  Reg.  18469  (December  4,  1970). 
The  version  of  the  rules  finally  adopted  is 
now  printed  in  10  C  J'.B.  {  50.  App.  D.  pp.  246- 
260  (1971). 

"  10  C  JJl.  I  50,  App.  D,  at  249. 
"The  guidelines  Issued  by  the  OouncU  on 
Environmental  Quality  emphaslise  the  im- 
portance of  consideration  of  alternatives  to 
staff  recommendations  during  the  agency 
review  process:  "A  rlgoroiis  exploration  and 
objective  evaluation  of  alternative  actions 
that  might  avoid  some  or  all  of  the  adverse 
environmental  effects  is  essential.  Sufficient 
analysis  of  such  alternatives  and  their  costs 
and  impact  on  the  environment  should  ac- 
company the  proposed  action  through  the 
agency  review  process  in  order  not  to  fore- 
close prematurely  options  which  might  have 
less  detrimental  effects."  36  Fed.  Reg.  at  7726. 
The  Council  also  states  that  an  objective  of 
Its  guidelines  Is  "to  assist  agencies  In  im- 
plementing not  only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit. 
of  the  Act."  Id.  at  7724. 

»10CJ?.R.  J2.104(b)(2)  (1971). 
"  In  recent  years,  the  courts  have  become 
increasingly  strict  in  requiring  that  federal 
agencies  live  up  to  their  mandates  to  con- 
sider the  public  Interest.  They  have  become 
Increasingly  Impatient  with  agencies  which 
attempt  to  avoid  or  dilute  thetr  statutorily 
Imposed  role  as  protectors  of  public  Interest 
values  beyond  the  narrow  concerns  of  Indus- 
tries being  regulated.  See,  e.g..  Vdall  v.  FPC 
387  U.S.  428  (1967);  Environmental  Defense 

Fund,  Inc.,  v.  Ruckelshaus,  U.8    App 

DC.   .   439   F.   2d   684    (1971);    Moss   v. 

C.A.B..  139  U.S.  App.  DC.  160,  430  F.  2d  891 
(1970) ;  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.,  v. 
U.S.  Dept.  of  H.  E.  &  W.,  138  tJ.S.  App.  DC 
381.  428  F.  2d  1083  (1070) .  In  commenting  on 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  pre-NEPA 
duty  to  consider  health  and  safety  matters, 
the  Supreme  Court  said  "the  responsibility 
for  safeguarding  that  health  and  safety  be- 
longs imder  the  statute  to  the  Commis- 
sion." Power  Reactor  Development  Co  v 
I.U.E.R.M.W.,  367  U.8.  396.  404  (1961).  The 
Second  Circuit  has  made  the  same  point 
regarding  the  Federal  Power  Commission: 
"In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  Com- 
mission has  claimed  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  public  Interest.  This  role  does  not  per- 
mit It  to  act  as  an  umpire  blandly  calling 
balls  and  strikes  for  adversaries  appearing 
before  it;  the  right  of  the  public  must  re- 
ceive active  and  afllrmatlve  protection  at  the 
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hands  of  the  Commission."  Scenic  Hudson 
Preservation  Conference  v.  FPC.  2  Clr.  354 
P.  2d  608.  620  (1965). 

»  10  CJFJi.  I  50,  App.  D.  at  249. 
»  35  Fed.  Reg.  18470  (December  4.  1970) . 
"Brief  for  respondents  in  No.   24.871  at 
49. 

*  In  some  cases,  the  courts  have  had  a  dif- 
ficult time  determining  whether  particular 
federal  actions  were  "taken"  before  or  after 
January  1,  1970.  But  they  have  all  started 
from  the  basic  rule  that  any  action  taken 
after  that  date  must  comply  with  NEPA's 
procedural  requirements.  See  Note.  Retroac- 
tive Application  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  of  1969.  69  Mich.  L.  Ret. 
732  (1971),  and  cases  cited  therein.  Clearly, 
any  hearing  held  between  January  I.  1970 
and  March  4,  1971  which  culminates  in  the 
grant  of  a  permit  or  license  Is  a  federal  ac- 
tion taken  after  the  Act's  effective  date. 
»  See  text  at  pages  12-13  supra. 
"  As  early  as  March  5, 1970.  President  Nixon 
sUted  in  an  executive  order  that  NEPA  re- 
quires consideration  of  environmental  fac- 
tors at  public  hearings.  Executive  Order 
11514.  36  Fed.  Reg.  4247  (March  5.  1970).  See 
also  Part  II  of  this  opinion. 

"In  Part  V  of  this  opinion,  we  hold  that 
the  Commission  must  promptly  consider  tbs 
environmental  impact  of  projects  initially 
approved  before  Jiuiuary  1,  1970  but  not  yet 
granted  an  operating  license.  We  hold  that 
the  Commission  may  not  wait  until  oon- 
Btructlon  is  entirely  completed  and  consider 
environmental  factors  only  at  the  (^)eratlng 
llcenae  hearings;  rather,  before  environment- 
al damage  has  been  irreparably  done  by  full 
construction  of  a  facility,  the  Oommlaslon 
must  consider  alterations  In  the  plans.  Much 
the  same  principle — of  "v»>r'"g  alterations 
while  they  still  may  be  made  at  relatively 
small  expense — applies  to  projects  approved 
without  NEPA  compliance  after  the  Act's  ef- 
fective date.  A  total  reversal  of  the  b«alc  de- 
cision to  oomatruct  a  particular  facility  or 
take  a  particular  action  may  then  be  difficult, 
since  substantial  resources  may  already  have 
been  committed  to  the  project.  Since  NEPA 
must  apply  to  tha  project  in  some  fashion, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  It  apply  as  ef- 
feoOvely  as  possible — requiring  alterations  in 
parts  of  the  project  to  which  resources  have 
not  yet  been  inalter&bly  committed  at  great 
expense. 

One  District  Court  has  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  instant  compliance  with  NEPA.  It 
suggested  another  measure  which  agencies 
should  take  while  in  the  procees  of  develop- 
ing rules.  It  said:  "The  NEPA  does  not  re- 
quire the  Impossible.  Nor  would  It  require. 
In  effect,  a  moratorium  on  all  projects  which 
had  an  environmental  Impact  while  awaiting 
compliance  with  5  102(2)  (B).  It  would  suf- 
fice If  the  statement  pointed  out  this  de- 
ficiency. The  decisionmakers  could  then  de- 
termine whether  any  purpose  would  be 
served  In  delaying  the  project  while  awaiting 
the  develc^ment  of  such  criteria."  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund.  Inc.  v.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, E.D.  Ark..  325  P.Supp.  749,  768  (1971). 
Apparently,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
did  not  even  go  this  far  toward  considering 
the  lack  of  a  NEPA  public  hearing  as  a  basis 
for  delaying  projeota  betvroen  the  Act's  ef- 
fective date  and  adoption  of  the  rule*. 

Of  course,  on  the  facte  of  these  cases,  we 
need  not  express  any  final  view  on  the  legal 
effect  of  the  Commission's  failure  to  comply 
with  NEPA  after  the  Act's  effective  date. 
Mere  post  hoc  alterations  In  plans  may  not 
be  enough,  especially  in  view  of  the  Oranmls- 
slon's  long  delay  in  promulgating  rules.  Less 
than  a  year  ago,  this  court  was  asked  to  re- 
view a  refusal  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  consider  environmental  factors  In 
granUng  a  license.  We  held  that  the  case  was 
not  yet  rljw  for  review.  But  we  stated:  "If 
the  Commission  perslstts  In  excluding  such 
evldrence.  It  is  courting  the  possibility  that  11 
error  is  fotuid  a  court  will  reverse  Its  final 
order,  condemn  its  proceeding  as  so  much 
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waiite  motion,  and  order  that  the  proceeding 
be  conducted  over  again  In  a  way  that  realis- 
tically permits  de  novo  consideration  of  the 
tendered  evidence."  Thermal  Ecology  Must 
Be  Preserved  v.  AEC,  139  U.S.  App.  D.C.  366, 
368.  433  F.2d  524.  626  (1970) . 

-■»  See  10  C.F.R.  !  20  (1971)  for  the  stand- 
ard.s  which  the  Commission  had  developed  to 
deal  with  radiocustlve  emissions  which  might 
pose  health  or  safety  problems. 

»  10  C.F.B.  I  60.  App.  D.  at  249.  Appendix  D 
does  require  that  applicants'  environmental 
reports  and  the  Commission's  "detailed  state- 
ments" Include  "a  discussion  of  the  water 
quality  aspMcte  of  the  proposed  action."  Id. 
at  248.  But,  as  is  stated  in  text.  It  bars  Inde- 
pendent consideration  of  those  matters  by 
the  Commission's  reviewing  boards  at  pub- 
lic hearings.  It  also  bars  the  Conmilsslon  from 
requiring — or  even  considering — any  water 
protection  mesisures  not  already  required  by 
the  approving  state  agencies.  See  Note  31 
infra. 

The  section  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  establishing  a  system  of  state 
agency  certification  is  {21,  as  amended  in 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 
33  U.S.C.A.  {  1171  (1970).  In  text  below,  this 
section  is  discussed  as  part  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act. 

«'  10  CJ.R.  {  60,  App.  D,  at  349. 

•»  Ibid. 

"The  relevant  portion  Is  33  U.S.C.A.  {  1171. 
See  Note  30  supra. 

■•The  relevant  language  In  WQIA  seems 
carefully  to  avoid  any  such  restrictive  Im- 
plication. It  provides  that  "|e]ach  Federal 
agency  •  •  •  shall  •  •  •  insure  compli- 
ance with  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards •  ••.•■  33  U.S.C.A.  {  U71(a).  It  also 
provides  that  "[n|o  license  or  permit  shall  be 
granted  until  the  certification  required  by 
this  section  has  been  obtained  or  has  been 
waived  •  •  '.No  license  or  permit  shall  be 
granted  If  certification  has  been  de- 
nied •  •  •."  33  U.S.Cj^.  {1171(b)(1).  No- 
where does  it  indicate  that  certification  must 
be  the  final  and  only  protection  against  un- 
justified water  pollution — a  fully  sufficient 
as  well  ELS  a  necessary  condition  for  issuance 
of  a  federal  license  or  permit. 

We  also  take  note  of  {21(c)  of  WQIA, 
which  states:  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  any 
department  or  agency  pursuant  to  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  require  compliance  with 
applicable  water  quality  standards  •  •  •." 
33U.S.C.A.  {  1171(c). 

*  The  statements  by  Senators  Jackson  and 
Muskle  were  made,  first,  at  the  time  the 
Senate  originally  considered  WQIA.  Cong. 
Rec,  vol.  116.  pt.  21,  pp.  29052-29056.  Another 
relevant  colloquy  between  the  two  Senators 
occurred  when  the  Senate  considered  the 
Conference  Report  on  NEPA.  Cong.  Rec,  vol. 
115.  pt.  30,  pp.  40415-40425.  Senator  Muskle 
made  a  further  statement  at  that  time  of  final 
Senate  approval  of  the  Conference  Report  on 
WQIA.  CoNO.  Rec.,  vol.  116,  pt.  7,  p.  8984. 

"Cong.  Rec.,  vol.  115.  pt.  21.  p.  29053. 

»"/bid.  See  also  id.  at  29056.  Senator  Jack- 
son appears  not  to  have  ascribed  majnr  Im- 
portance to  the  compromise.  He  said.  "It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  was  never  any 
conflict  between  this  section  [of  WQIA]  and 
the  provisions  of  [NEPA].  If  both  bills  were 
enacted  in  their  present  form,  there  would  be 
a  requirement  for  State  certification,  as  well 
«s  a  requirement  that  the  licensing  agency 
make  environmental  findings."  Id.  at  29063. 
He  added.  "The  agreed-upon  changes  men- 
tioned prevlou^y  would  change  the  language 
of  some  of  these  requirements,  but  their  sub- 
stance would  remal-i  relatively  unchanged?' 
Id.  at  29055.  Senator  Muskle  seemed  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  the  supposed  confilct 
between  the  two  bills.  See  id.  at  29063;  Cong. 
Rec.,  vol.  116,  pt.  30,  p.  40426;  vol.  116,  pt.  7, 
p.  8984. 

*  The  Commission  has  called  to  our  atten- 
tion remarks  made  b^  Congressman  Harsha. 
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The  Congressman  did  refer  to  a  statement  by 
Senator  Muskle  regarding  NEPA,  but  it  was 
a  statement  regarding  application  of  the  Act 
to  established  environmental  control  agen- 
cies, not  regarding  the  relationship  between 
NEPA  and  WQIA.  Cong.  Rec,  vol.  115,  pt.  30, 
pp.  40927-40928. 

» Id.  at  40420. 

«/Wd. 

"  10  CJJl.  {  50,  App.  D.  H  H  1.  14. 

"  Brief  for  respondents  In  No.  24.871  at  59. 

"  The  courts  which  have  held  NEPA  to  be 
nonretroactive  have  not  faced  situations  like 
the  one  before  us  here — situations  where 
there  are  two,  distinct  stages  of  federal  ap- 
proval, one  occurring  before  the  Act's  effec- 
tive date  and  one  after  that  date.  See  Note. 
supra  Note  25. 

The  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  urge  agencies  to  em- 
ploy NEPA  procedures  to  minimize  environ- 
mental damage,  even  when  approval  of  par- 
ticular projects  was  given  before  January  1, 
1970:  "To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  section  102(2)  (C)  procedure  should  be 
applied  to  further  major  Federal  actions 
having  a  significant  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment even  though  they  arise  from  projects 
or  programs  initiated  prior  to  enactment  of 
(NEPA)  on  January  1,  1970.  Where  it  Is  not 
IHUctlcable  to  reassess  the  basic  course  of 
action,  it  Is  still  Important  that  further  in- 
cremental major  actions  be  shaped  so  as  to 
minimize  adverse  environmental  conse- 
quences. It  Is  also  important  in  further  ac- 
tion that  account  be  taken  of  environmental 
consequences  not  fully  evaluated  at  the  out- 
set of  the  project  or  program."  36  Fed.  Reg.  at 
7727. 


Tttle  10. — Atomic  Enebot 
chapter  i. — atomic  enebgy  commission 

Part  50. — Licensing  of  production  and 
utilization  facilities 

Implementation  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969 

On  July  23,  1971,  the  United  States  Court 
oT  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit rendered  Its  decision  in  Calvert  Cliffs' 
Coordinating  Committee,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  et  at.,  Noe. 
24,839  and  24.871.  holding  that  Atomic  En- 
ergry  Commission  regulations  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  in  AEC  licensing 
proceedings  did  not  comply  in  several  spe- 
cified respects  with  the  dictates  of  that  Act, 
and  remanding  the  proceedings  to  the  Com- 
mission for  rule  making  consistent  with  the 
Court's  opinion. 

Revised  Appendix  D  set  forth  below  is  an 
Interim  statement  of  Commission  policy  and 
procedtire  for  the  implementation  of  NEPA 
in  accordance  vrlth  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

The  effect  of  the  revised  regulations  will  be 
to  make  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  di- 
rectly responsible  Tor  evaluating  the  total 
environmental  Impact,  Including  thermal 
effects,  of  nuclear  power  plants,  and  for  as- 
sessing this  Impact  in  terms  of  the  avail- 
able alternatives  and  the  need  for  electric 
power. 

The  Commission  Intends  to  be  responsive 
to  the  conservation  and  environmental  con- 
cerns of  the  public.  At  the  same  time  the 
Commission  Is  also  examining  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  reconcile  a  proper  regard  for 
the  environment  with  the  necessity  for 
meeting  the  Nation's  growing  requirements 
for  electric  power  on  a  timely  basis. 

The  procedures  In  Appendix  D  apply  to 
licensing  proceedings  for  nuclear  power  re- 
actors; testing  facilities;  fuel  reprocessing 
plants;  and  other  production  and  utilization 
Tacllltles  whose  construction  or  operation 
may  be  determined  by  the  Commission  to 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  procedures  also  apply  to  proceed- 
ings Involving  certain  specified  activities 
subject  to  materials  licensing. 
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Revised  Appendix  D  Is  divided  into  five 
sections.  Section  A  deals  with  the  basic  pro- 
cedures for  implementing  NEPA,  including 
an  identification  of  the  Information  required 
of  applicants,  the  circulation  of  environ- 
mental reports  and  detailed  statements  for 
comment,  and  the  role  of  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Boards  In  the  environmental  re- 
view process. 

Section  B  deals  with  procedures  applicable 
to  the  specified  facility  and  materials  licenses 
issued  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1970,  the  date  of  enactment  of  NEPA,  to  the 
effective  date  oT  iJils  revision. 

Section  C  deals  with  the  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  construction  permits  for  the  spe- 
cified facilities  Issued  prior  to  January  1, 
1970,  for  which  operating  licenses  have  not 
been  Issued. 

Section  D  deals  with  the  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  pending  hearings  and  hearings  to 
be  conducted  In  the  near  future.  It  makes 
provision  for  NEPA  review  and  hearing  op- 
portunity on  NEPA  matters  following  such 
review  and  also  provides  for  possible  au- 
thorization of  fuel  loading  and  limited  opera- 
tion of  nuclear  power  reactors,  consistent 
with  appropriate  regard  for  environmental 
values,  during  the  period  of  ongoing  NEPA 
environmental  review.  Operation  beyond 
twenty  i>er  cent  (20%)  oT  full  power  would 
require  the  specific  prior  approval  of  the 
Commission  and  would  not  be  authorized 
except  in  emergency  situations  or  other 
situations  where  the  public  Interest  so  re- 
quires. (Counterpart  provisions  for  certain 
materials  licensing  actions  are  contained  in 
Section  A.) 

Section  E  sets  forth  the  factors  which  will 
be  considered  by  the  Commission  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  suspend,  pending  the  re- 
quired NEPA  environmental  review,  permits 
or  licenses  of  the  specified  types  issued  dur- 
ing the  period  from  January  1,  1970,  and  the 
effective  date  of  this  revision  anu  construc- 
tion permits  for  the  specified  facilities  Is- 
sued prior  to  January  1,  1970,  for  which  op- 
erating licenses  have  not  been  Issued. 

Sections  B,  C  and  D  provide  that  the  Com- 
mission or  the  presiding  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board,  as  appropriate,  may  pre- 
scribe the  times  within  which  the  proceed- 
ings subject  to  those  sections  wUl  be  com- 
pleted. These  provisions  are  in  keeping  with 
the  Commission's  continuing  objective  of 
minimizing  undue  delay  in  the  conduct  of 
Its  licensing  proceedings.  They  would  not 
impinge  upon  the  basic  requirements  for  a 
fair  and  orderly  hearing  on  the  NEPA  Issues. 

Because  the  revision  of  Appendix  D  which 
follows  is  necessary  to  comply  with  Court  of 
Appeals'  decision  in  the  Calvert  Cliffs  case, 
the  Commission  has  found  that  good  cause 
exists  for  omitting  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  and  public  procedure  thereon  as  un- 
necessary and  impracticable  and  for  making 
the  revision  effective  upon  publication  in  the 
FEDERAL  REGISTER  without  the  custom- 
ary 30-day  notice. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act  of  1969.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tions 562  and  553  of  Title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  following  revision  of  Ap- 
pendix D  of  10  CFR  Part  50  Is  published  as 
a  document  subject  to  codification,  to  be  ef- 
fective upon  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

The  Commission  Invites  all  interested  per- 
sons who  desire  to  submit  written  comments 
or  suggestions  for  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  revision  to  send  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  CommlsBlon,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.  20545. 
Attention:  Chief,  Public  Proceedings  Branch, 
within  60  days  after  publication  of  this 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  such  submission  with 
the  view  to  possible  further  amendments. 
Copies  of  comments  received  by  the  Com- 
mission may  be  examined  at  the  Commis- 
sion's Public  Document  Room,  1717  H  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Appendix  D  Is  revised  to  read  ae  follows: 

APPENDIX  D. — INTZXIM  BTATnCENT  OP  GENEHAL 
POLICY  AND  PKOCZDURE :  IMPLEMENTATION  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT 
OP    1989    (PUBLIC   LAW   91-190) 

IntrodiLctlon 

On  July  23,  1971,  the  United  States  Court 
Of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit rendered  Its  decision  In  Calvert  Cliffs' 
Coordinating  Committee,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  et  at.. 
No6.  24,839  and  24,871,  heading  that  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  regulations  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  in  AEC  licensing 
proceedings  did  not  comply  in  several  speci- 
fied respects  with  the  dlctotee  of  that  Act, 
and  remanding  the  proceedings  to  the  Com- 
mission for  rule  making  consistent  with  the 
Court's  opinion. 

The  Court  of  Appeals'  decision  required.  In 
summary,  that  the  Commission's  rules  make 
provision  for  the  following- 

1.  Independent  substantive  review  of  en- 
vironmental matters  in  uncontested  as  well 
as  contested  cases  by  presiding  Atomic  Safety 
and  Licensing  Boards. 

2.  Consideration  of  NEPA  environmental 
Issues  in  connection  with  all  nuclear  power 
reactor  licensing  actions  which  took  place 
after  January  1,  1970  (the  effective  date  of 
NEPA). 

3.  Independent  evaluation  and  balancing 
of  certain  environmental  factors,  such  as 
thermal  effects,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  other  Federal  or  State  agencies  have  al- 
ready certified  that  their  own  environmental 
standards  are  satisfied  by  the  proposed  li- 
censing action.  In  each  individual  case,  the 
benefits  of  the  licensing  action  must  be  as- 
8«66ed  and  weighed  against  environmental 
costs:  and  alternatives  must  be  considered 
which  would  affect  the  balancing  of  values. 

4.  NEPA  review,  and  appropriate  action 
after  such  review,  for  construction  permits 
issued  prior  to  January  1.  1970,  in  cases  where 
an  operating  license  has  not  as  yet  been 
issued.  The  Court's  opinion  also  states  that, 
in  order  that  this  review  be  as  effective  as 
possible,  the  Commission  should  consider 
the  requirement  of  a  temporary  halt  in  con- 
struction pending  its  review  and  the  back- 
fitting  of  technological   Innovations. 

As  summary  background,  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (P.L.  91-190) 
became  effective  on  January  1,  1970.  The 
Commission  published  on  April  2,  1970,  In  its 
initial  implementation  of  the  Act,  an  Appen- 
dix D  to  Part  50  stating  general  Commission 
policy  and  procedure  for  exercising  AEC  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Act  in  its  licensing 
proceedings  (35  P.R.  5463).  Substantial 
amendments  to  Appendix  D  were  published 
on  December  4.  1970  (35  P.R.  18469),  and 
further  minor  amendments  on  July  7  1971 
(36  P.R.  12731). 

The  amendments  to  Appendix  D  Issued 
herewith  have  been  adopted  by  the  Commls- 
.=lon  to  make  Interim  changes  in  Its  regula- 
tions for  Implementation  of  NEPA  In  AEC 
licensing  proceedings  In  light  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals'  decision. 

.^.  Basic  Procedures. 

3  Each  applicant '  for  a  permit  to  construct 
a  nuclear  power  reactor,  testing  facility  or 
fuel  reprocessing  plant,  or  such  other  pro- 
dMctlon  or  utilization  facility  whose  con- 
str\ictlon  or  operation  may  be  determined  by 
the  Comml'islon  to  have  a  slgnlflcaJit  Impact 
on  the  environment,  shall  submit  with  his 
application  three  hundred  (300)  copies,  in 
the  case  cf  a  nuclear  power  reactor  testing 
facility  or  fuel  reprocessing  plant,'  or  two 
hundred  (200)  copies.  In  the  cafse  of  such 
ether  production  or  uVUlzatlon  facility,  of  a 
separate  document,  entitled  "Applicant's  En- 
vironmental Report — Construction  Permit 
Stage,"  which  discusses  the  following  en- 
vironmental considerations: 
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(a)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(b)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented. 

(c)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 

(d)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(e)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
Implemented. 

2  The  discussion  of  alternatives  to  the 
proposed  action  in  the  Environmental  Re- 
port required  by  paragraph  1  shall  be  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  aid  the  Commission  In 
developing  and  exploring,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (D)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act,  "appropriate  alternatives  .  .  . 
In  any  proposal  which  involves  unresolved 
confilcts  concerning  alternative  uses  of  avail- 
able resources." 

3.  The  Environmental  Report  required  by 
paragraph  1  shall  Include  a  cost-benefit 
analysis  which  considers  and  balances  the 
environmental  effects  of  the  facility  and  the 
alternatives  available  for  reducing  or  avoid- 
ing adverse  environmental  effects,  as  well  as 
the  environmental,  economic,  technical  and 
other  benefits  of  the  facility.  The  cost-bene- 
fit analysis  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable, quantify  the  various  ftwtors  con- 
sidered. To  the  extent  that  such  factors  can- 
not be  quantified,  they  shall  be  discussed  in 
qualitative  terms.  The  Environmental  Re- 
port should  contain  sufficient  data  to  aid  the 
Commission  in  its  development  of  an  in- 
dependent cost-benefit  analjsis  covering  the 
factors  specified  in  this  paragraph. 

4.  The  Environmental  Report  required  by 
paragraph  1  shall  Include  a  discussion  of  the 
status  of  compliance  of  the  facility  with  ap- 
plicable environmental  quality  standards 
and  requirements  (including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  thermal  and  other  water  quality 
standards  promulgated  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act)  which  have 
been  imposed  by  Federal.  State  and  regional 
agencies  having  responsibility  for  environ- 
mental protection.  In  addition,  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  facility  shall  be  fully 
discussed  with  respect  to  matters  covered  by 
such  standards  and  requirements  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  a  certification  from  the  ap- 
propriate authority  has  been  obtained  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  any  certification 
obtained  pursuant  to  section  21(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  -) .  Such 
discussion  shall  be  reflected  in  the  cost-bene- 
fit analysis  prescribed  in  paragraph  3.  While 
satisfaction  of  AEC  standards  and  criteria 
pertaining  to  radiological  effects  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  licensing  requirements 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  cost-benefit 
analysis  prescribed  In  paragraph  3  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  consider  the  radiological  effects, 
together  with  the  thermal  effects  and  the 
other  environmental  effects,  of  the  facility. 

5.  Each  applicant  for  a  license  to  operate 
a  production  or  utUlzation  facility  described 
in  paragraph  1,  shall  submit  with  his  appli- 
cation three  hundred  (300)  copies.  In  the 
case  of  a  nuclear  power  reactor,  testing  facil- 
ity, or  fuel  reprocessing  plant,  or  two  hun- 
dred (200)  copies.  In  the  case  of  any  other 
production  or  utilization  facility  described 
iu  paragraph  1.  of  a  separate  document,  to 
be  entitled  "Applicant's  Environmental  Re- 
port—Operating License  Stage,"  which  dis- 
cusses the  same  environmental  considera- 
tions described  in  paragraphs  1-4.  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  differ  from  those 
discussed  in  the  Applicants  Environmental 
Report  previously  submitted  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  1.  The  "Applicant's  Environ- 
mental Report — Operating  License  Stage" 
may  Incorporate  by  reference  any  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  Applicant's  Environ- 
mental Report  previously  submitted  In  ac- 
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cordance  with  paragraph  1.  With  respect  to 
the  operation  of  nuclear  power  reactors,  the 
applicant,  unless  otherwise  required  by  the 
Commission,  shall  submit  the  "AppUcant'i 
Environmental  Report — Operating  License 
Stage"  only  in  connection  with  the  first  li- 
censing action  that  would  authorize  full- 
power  operation  of  the  facility,^  except  that 
such  report  shall  t)e  submitted  in  connection 
with  the  conversion  of  a  provisional  operat- 
ing license  to  a  full-term  license. 

6.  After  receipt  of  any  Applicant's  En- 
vironmental Report,  the  Director  of  Regula- 
tion or  his  designee  will  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  a  summary 
notice  of  the  availability  of  the  Report,  and 
the  Report  will  be  placed  in  the  AEC's  Pub- 
lic Document  Rooms  at  1717  H  Street,  N.W., 
W^ashlngton.  D.C.  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  site,  and  will  be  made  available  to 
the  public  at  the  appropriate  State,  regional 
and  metropolitan  clearinghouses.'  In  addi- 
tion, a  public  announcement  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  Report  will  be  made.  Any  com- 
ments by  Interested  persons  on  the  Report 
will  be  considered  by  the  Commission's  regu- 
latory staff,  and  there  will  be  further  opix>r- 
tunlty  for  public  comment  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  7.  The  Director  of  Regulation 
or  his  designee  will  analyze  the  Report  and 
prepare  a  draft  Detailed  Statement  of  en- 
vironmental considerations.  The  draft  De- 
tailed Statement  will  contain  an  assessment 
of  the  matters  specified  In  paragraph  1;  a 
preliminary  cost-benefit  analysis  based  on 
the  factors  specified  in  paragraph  3:  and  an 
analysis,  pursuant  to  section  102(2)  (D)  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  of 
appropriate  alternatives  to  the  propoeed  li- 
censing action  in  any  case  which  involves 
unresolved  oonfilcta  concerning  alternative 
uses  of  available  resources  (I.e.,  an  analysis 
of  alternatives  which  would  alter  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  and  the  cost-benefit  bal- 
ance). The  Commission  will  then  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  Report  and  of  the  draft  De- 
tailed Statement  to  such  Federal  agencies 
designated  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  as  having  •'Jurisdiction  by  law  or  spe- 
cial expertise  with  respect  to  any  environ- 
mental impact  Involved"  or  as  "authorized 
to  develop  and  enforce  environmental  stand- 
ards" as  the  Commission  determines  are 
appropriate.'  and  to  the  Gkivernor  or  appro- 
priate State  and  local  ofllclals,  who  are  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  enforce  environ- 
mental standards,  of  any  affected  State.  The 
transmittal  will  request  comment  on  the 
Report  and  the  draft  Detailed  Statement 
within  forty-five  (45)  days  In  the  case 
of  Federal  agencies  and  seventy-five  (76) 
days  In  the  case  of  State  and  local  officials, 
or  within  such  longer  time  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  deem  appropriate.  (In  accordance 
with  ><2.10Hb)  of  Part  2,  the  Commission 
will  also  send  a  copy  of  the  application  to 
the  Governor  or  other  appropriate  official  of 
the  State  in  which  the  facility  Is  to  be  lo- 
cated and  will  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter a  notice  of  receipt  of  the  application, 
stating  the  purpose  of  the  application  and 
specifying  the  location  at  which  the  proposed 
activity  will  be  conducted.)  Comments  on 
an  "Applicant's  Environmental  Report — 
Operating  License  Stage"  and  on  the  draft 
Detailed  Statement  prepared  in  connection 
therewith  will  be  requested  only  as  to  en- 
vironmental matters  that  differ  from  those 
previously  considered  at  the  construction 
permit  stage.  If  any  such  Federal  agency  or 
State  or  local  official  falls  to  provide  th« 
Commission  with  comments  within  the  time 
specified  by  the  Commission,  it  will  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  agency  or  dfflclal  has  no 
comment  to  make,  unless  a  specific  extension 
of  time  has  been  requested. 

7.  m  addition,  upon  preparation  of  a  draft 
Detailed  Statement,  the  CommLsslon  will 
cause  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  summary  notice  of  the  availability  of 
the  Applicant's  Environmental  Report  and 
the  draft  Detailed  Statement.  The  sum- 
man,-   notice   to   be   published   pursuant  to 
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this  paragraph  will  request,  within  seventy- 
five  (75)  days  or  such  longer  period  as  the 
Commission  may  determine  to  be  practica- 
ble, comment  from  Interested  persons  on  the 
proposed  action  and  on  the  draft  Statement. 
The  summary  notice  will  also  contain  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  comments 
of  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  of- 
ficials thereon  will  be  available  when  re- 
ceived." 

8.  After  receipt  of  the  comments  re- 
quested pursuant  to  paragraphs  6.  and  7.,  the 
Director  of  Regulation  or  his  designee  will 
prepare  a  final  Detailed  Statement  on  the 
environmental  considerations  specified  in 
paragraph  1.,  including  a  discvission  of  prob- 
lems and  objections  raised  by  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  or  officials  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals  and  the  dis- 
position thereof.  The  Detailed  Statement 
will  contain  a  final  cost-benefit  analysis 
which  considers  and  balances  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  facility  and  the  alter- 
natives available  for  reducing  or  avoiding 
adverse  environmental  effects,  as  well  as  the 
environmental,  economic,  technical  and 
other  benefits  of  the  facility.  The  cost-bene- 
fit analysis  wUl,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable, quantify  the  various  factors  con- 
sidered. To  the  extent  that  such  factors 
cannot  be  quantified,  they  will  be  discussed 
in  qualitative  terms.  In  the  case  of  any  pro- 
posed licensing  action  that  Involves  unre- 
solved conflicts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources,  the  Detailed  State- 
ment will  contain  an  analysis,  pursuant  to 
section  102(2)  (D)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  of  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
posed licensing  action  which  wotild  alter  the 
environmental  Impact  and  the  cost-benefit 
balance.  Compliance  of  facility  construction 
or  operation  with  environmental  quality 
standards  and  requirements  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  thermal  and  other  water 
quality  standards  promulgated  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act)  which 
have  been  Imposed  by  Federal,  State  and 
regional  agencies  having  responsibility  for 
environmental  protection  will  receive  due 
consideration.  In  addition,  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  facility  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  cost-benefit  analysis  with  re- 
spect to  matters  covered  by  such  standards 
and  requirements.  Irrespective  of  whether  a 
certification  from  the  appropriate  authority 
has  been  obtained  (including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  certification  obtained  pursuant 
to  section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act').  While  satisfaction  of 
AEC  standards  and  criteria  pertaining  to 
radiological  effects  wUl  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  licensing  requirements  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  the  cost-benefit  analysis  will,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  consider  the  radiological  effects, 
together  with  the  thermal  effects  and  the 
other  environmental  effects,  of  the  facility. 
On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  evaluations  and 
analyses,  the  Detailed  Statement  will  in- 
clude a  conclusion  by  the  Director  of  Regu- 
lation or  his  designee  as  to  whether,  after 
weighing  the  environmental,  economic,  tech- 
nical and  other  benefits  against  environ- 
mental costs  and  considering  available  al- 
lernallves,  the  action  called  for  is  Issuance 
or  denial  of  the  proposed  permit  or  license 
or  its  appropriate  conditioning  to  protect 
environmental  values. 

Detailed  Statements  prepared  In  connec- 
tion with  an  application  for  an  operating 
license  will  cover  only  environmental  consid- 
erations which  differ  from  those  discussed 
In  the  Detailed  Statement  previously  pre- 
pared In  connection  with  the  application  for 
a  construction  permit  and  may  incorporate 
by  reference  any  information  contained  In 
the  Detailed  Statement  previously  prepared 
in   connection    with    the    application   for    a 
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construction  permit.  With  respect  to  the 
operation  at  nuclear  power  reactors,  it  Is 
expected  that  In  most  cases  the  DetaUed 
Statement  will  be  prepared  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  licensing  action  that  au- 
thorizes full-i)ower  operation  of  the  facil- 
ity," except  that  such  a  Detailed  Statement 
will  be  prepared  In  connection  with  the  con- 
version of  a  provisional  operating  license  to 
a  full-term  hcense. 

9.  The  Commission  will  transmit  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  copies  of 

(a)  each  Applicant's  Environmental  Report, 

(b)  each  draft  Detailed  Statement,  (c)  com- 
ments thereon  received  from  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies  and  officials  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals,  and  (d)  each 
Detailed  Statement  prepared  pursuant  to 
paragraph  8.  Copies  of  such  Report,  draft 
Statements,  comments  and  Statements  will 
be  made  available  to  the  public  as  provided 
In  this  Appendix  and  as  provided  In  10  CFR 
9 »  and  will  accompany  the  application 
through,  and  will  be  considered  In,  the  Com- 
mission's review  processes.  After  each  De- 
tailed Statement  becomes  available,  a  notice 
of  its  availability  will  be  published  In  the 
Fede<ral  Register,  and  copies  will  be  made 
available  to  appropriate  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies  and  State,  regloncil  and  metro- 
politan clearinghouses.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  no  construction  jjermlt 
or  operating  license  In  connection  with  which 
a  Detailed  Statement  Is  required  by  para- 
graph 8  will  be  Issued  until  ninety  (90)  days 
after  the  draft  Detailed  Statement  so  re- 
quired has  been  circulated  for  comment, 
furnished  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  made  available  to  the  public, 
and  until  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  final 
Detailed  Statement  therefor  has  been  made 
available  to  the  Council  and  the  public.  If 
the  final  Detailed  Statement  Is  filed  within 
ninety  (90)  days  after  a  draft  Statement  has 
been  circulated  for  comment,  furnished  to 
the  Council  and  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  thirty  (30)  day  period  and  ninety 
(90)  day  period  may  run  concurrently  to  the 
extent  that  they  overlap.  In  addition,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  final  De- 
tailed Statement  will  be  publicly  available 
at  least  thirty  (30)  days  before  the  com- 
mencement of  any  related  evidentiary  hear- 
ing that  may  be  held. 

10.  In  a  proceeding  for  the  issuance  of  a 
construction  permit  or  an  operating  license 
for  a  production  or  utilization  facility  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  1  In  which  a  hearing  Is 
held,  the  Applicant's  Environmental  Report, 
comments  thereon,  and  the  Detailed  State- 
ment will  be  offered  in  evidence.  Any  party 
to  the  proceeding  may  take  a  position  and 
offer  evidence  on  environmental  aspects  of 
the  proposed  licensing  action  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Subpart  G  of  10  CFR 
Part  2. 

11.  In  a  proceeding  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
construction  permit  for  a  production  or 
utilization  facility  described  In  paragraph  1, 
and  In  a  proceeding  for  the  Issuance  of  an 
operating  license  In  which  a  hearing  is  held 
and  matters  covered  by  this  Appendix  are  In 
issue,  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board 
will  (a)  determine  whether  the  requirements 
of  section  102(2)  (C)  and  (D)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  this  Appendix 
have  been  complied  with  in  the  proceeding, 
(b)  decide  any  matters  in  controversy  among 
the  parties,  (c)  determine,  in  uncontested 
proceedings,  whether  the  NEPA  review  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission's  regulatory  staff 
has  been  adequate,  and  (d)  Independently 
consider  the  final  balance  among  conflicting 
factors  contained  In  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceeding for  the  permit  or  license  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  appropriate  action  to  be 
taken. 

The  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board, 
on  the  basis  of  its  conclusions  on  the  above 
matters,  shall  determine  whether  the  permit 
or  license  should  be  granted,  denied,  or  ap- 
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proprlately  conditioned  to  protect  environ- 
mental values.  The  Atomic  Safety  and  Licens- 
ing Board's  Initial  decision  wlU  Include  find- 
ings and  conclusions  which  may  affirm  or 
modify  the  contents  of  the  Detailed  State- 
ment described  in  paragraph  8.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  findings  and  conclusions  different 
from  those  In  the  Detailed  Statement  are 
reached,  the  Detailed  Statement  shall  be 
deemed  modified  to  that  extent  and,  as  modi- 
fled,  transmitted  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  made  available  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  paragraph  9.  If  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing 
Appeal  Board,  In  a  decision  on  review  of  the 
Initial  decision,  reaches  conclusions  different 
from  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board 
with  respect  to  environmental  asp>ects,  the 
DetaUed  Statement  shall  be  deemed  modi- 
fied to  that  extent  and,  as  modified,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  made  available  to  the  public 
pursuant  to  paragraph  9. 

12.  The  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing 
Board,  during  the  course  of  the  hearing  on 
an  application  for  a  license  to  operate  a  pro- 
duction or  utilization  facility  described  in 
paragraph  1,  may  authorize,  pursuant  to 
§50.57(0,  the  loading  of  nuclear  fuel  In 
the  reactor  core  and  limited  operation  with- 
in the  scope  of  5  50.57(c),  upon  compliance 
with  the  procedures  described  therein.  Where 
any  party  to  the  proceeding  opposes  such 
authorization  on  the  basis  of  matters  cov- 
ered by  this  Appendix,  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 11  shall  apply  in  regard  to  the  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board's  determination 
of  such  matters.  Any  license  so  Issued  will 
be  without  prejudice  to  subsequent  licensing 
action  which  may  be  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  regard  to  the  environmental  as- 
pects of  the  facility,  and  any  license  issued 
will  be  conditioned  to  that  effect. 

13.  The  Commission  will  Incorporate  In  all 
construction  permits  and  operating  licenses 
for  production  and  utilization  facilities  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  1,  a  condition,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  conditions  Imposed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  11,  to  the  effect  that  the  licensee 
shall  observe  such  standards  and  require- 
ments for  the  protection  of  the  environment 
as  are  validly  imp>osed  pursuant  to  authority 
established  under  Federal  and  State  law  and 
as  are  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
applicable  to  the  facility  that  Is  subject  to 
the  licensing  action  Involved.  This  condition 
will  not  apply  to  radiological  effects  since 
radiological  effects  are  dealt  with  In  other 
provisions  of  the  construction  permit  and 
operating  license. 

14.  The  Commission  has  determined  that 
the  following  activities  subject  to  materials 
licensing  may  also  significantly  affect  the 
quality  of  the  environment:  "•  (a)  licenses 
for  possession  and  use  of  special  nviclear 
material  for  processing  and  fuel  fabrication, 
scrap  recovery  and  conversion  of  uranium 
hexafluorlde:  (b)  licenses  for  possession  and 
use  of  source  material  for  uranium  milling 
and  production  of  uranium  hexafluorlde:  and 
(c)  licenses  authorizing  commercial  radio- 
active waste  disposal  by  land  burial.  Appli- 
cants for  such  licenses  shall  submit  two 
hundred  (200)  copies  of  an  Environmental 
Report  which  discusses  the  environmental 
considerations  described  In  paragraphs  1-4. 
Except  as  the  context  may  otherwise  require, 
procedures  and  measures  similar  to  those 
described  In  Sections  A.  B,  D  and  E  of  this 
Appendix  will  be  followed  In  proceedings  for 
the  issuance  of  such  licenses.  The  procedures 
and  measures  to  be  followed  with  respect  to 
materials  licenses  will,  of  course,  reflect  the 
fact  that,  unlike  the  licensing  of  production 
and  utilization  facilities,  the  licensing  of 
materials  does  not  require  separate  authori- 
zations for  construction  and  operation. 
Ordinarily,  therefore,  there  will  be  only  one 
Applicant's  Environmental  Report  required 
and  only  one  Detailed  Statement  prepared  In 
connection  with  an  application  for  a  mate- 
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tialB  license.  If  a  proposed  ruboequent  licens- 
ing action  InTOlTce  environmental  considera- 
tions wblcli  differ  algnlflcantly  from  tboae 
discussed  In  the  Environmental  Report  filed 
and  tbe  Detailed  Statement  previously  pre- 
pared In  connection  with  the  original  licens- 
ing action,  a  supplementary  Detailed  State- 
ment will  be  prepared.  In  a  proceeding  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  materials  license  within 
the  purview  of  this  paragraph  where  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  1-0  have  not  as 
yet  been  met,  the  activity  for  which  the 
license  is  sought  may  be  authorlised  with 
appropriate  limitations,  upon  a  showing  that 
the  conduct  of  the  activity,  so  limited,  will 
not  have  a  significant,  advene  Impact  on  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  recognises  that  there  may  be 
other  circumstances  where,  consistent  with 
appropriate  regard  for  environmental  values, 
the  conduct  of  such  activities  niay  be  war- 
ranted during  the  period  of  the  <mgoing 
KEPA  environmental  review.  Accordingly, 
the  activity  for  which  the  license  is  sought 
may  be  authorized  with  appropriate  limita- 
tions after  consideration  and  t^i^nrtng  of 
the  factors  described  below:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  activity  may  not  be  author- 
ized for  a  i>erlod  In  excess  of  four  (4)  months 
except  upon  specific  prior  approval  of  the 
Commission.  Such  approval  will  be  extended 
only  for  good  ca\ue  shown. 

Factors 

(a)  Whether  It  is  likely  that  the  activity 
conducted  during  the  prospective  review 
period  will  give  rise  to  a  significant,  adverse 
impact  on  the  environment;  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  Impact,  If  any;  and  whether 
redress  of  any  such  adverse  environmental 
Impact  can  reasonably  be  effected  should 
modification  or  termination  of  the  license 
result  from  the  ongoing  NEPA  environmental 
review. 

(b)  Whether  the  activity  conducted  dur- 
ing the  prospective  review  period  would  fore- 
close subsequent  adoption  of  alternatives  In 
the  conduct  of  the  activity  of  the  type  that 
could  result  from  the  ongoing  NEPA  en- 
vironmental review. 

(c)  The  effect  of  delay  In  the  conduct  of 
the  activity  upon  the  public  Interest.  Of  pri- 
mary Importance  under  this  criterion  are 
the  needs  to  be  served  by  the  conduct  of  the 
activity;  the  availabUlty  of  alternative 
sources.  If  any,  to  meet  those  needs  on  a 
timely  basis;  and  delay  costs  to  the  licensee 
and  to  consumers. 

Any  license  so  issued  will  be  without  preju- 
dice to  subsequent  licensing  action  which 
may  be  taken  by  the  Commission  with  re- 
gard to  the  environmental  aspects  of  the  ac- 
tivity, and  any  license  issued  will  be  condi- 
tioned to  that  effect. 

B.  Procedures  for  Revinr  of  Certain  Li- 
censes to  Conttruct  or  Operate  Production  or 
Utilization  Facilities  and  Certain  Licenses  for 
Source  Material.  Special  Nuclear  Material  and 
Byproduct  Material  Issued  in  the  Period 
January  1,  1970— (effective  date  of  thU 
amended  Appendix  D ) . 

1.  All  holders  of  (a)  construction  permits 
or  operating  licenses  for  production  or  utili- 
zation faculties  of  the  type  described  In 
Section  A.l,  (b>  licenses  for  possession  and 
use  of  special  nuclear  material  for  processing 
and  fuel  fabrication,  scrap  recovery  and  con- 
version of  uranium  hexafluoride,  (c)  licenses 
for  posseeslon  and  use  of  source  material  for 
uranium  milling  and  production  of  uran- 
ium hexafluoride.  and  (d)  licenses  authoriz- 
ing commercial  radioactive  waste  disposal  by 
land  burial ,  Issued  during  the  period  Janiuu7 
1.  1970— (effective  date  of  this  amended  Ap- 
pendix D|  shall  submit,  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  no  later  than  (sixty  (60)  days  after  ef- 
fective date  of  this  amended  Appendix  D). 
or  such  later  date  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Commission  upon  good  cause  shown,  the  ap- 
propriate number  of  copies  of  an  Environ- 
mcntal  Report  as  specified  in  Section  A.1-6. 
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If  an  Environmental  Report  had  been  sub- 
mitted prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  permit  or 
license,  a  supplement  to  that  Report,  cover- 
ing the  matters  described  in  Section  A.  1-6 
to  the  extent  not  previously  covered,  may  be 
submitted  in  lieu  of  a  new  Environmental 
Report. 

2.  After  receipt  of  any  Environmental  Re- 
port or  any  supplement  to  an  Environmental 
Report  submitted  piirsuant  to  paragraph  1 
of  this  section,  the  procedures  set  out  In  Sec- 
tions A.8-9  will  be  followed,  except  that  com- 
ments will  be  requested,  and  must  be  re- 
ceived, within  thirty  (30)  days  from  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  officials  and  Inter- 
ested persons  on  Environmental  Reports  cuad 
draft  Detailed  Statements.  If  no  comments 
are  submitted  within  thrtty  (30)  days  by 
such  agencies,  officials  or  persona.  It  will  be 
presumed  that  such  agencies,  officials  or  per- 
sons have  no  comments  to  make.  The  De- 
tailed Statement  (or  supplemental  Detailed 
Statement,  as  appropriate)  prepared  by  the 
Director  of  Regulation  or  his  designee  pur- 
suant to  Section  A.8  will,  on  the  basis  of  the 
analyses  and  evaluation  described  therein. 
Include  a  conclusion  by  the  Director  of  Reg- 
ulation or  his  designee  as  to  whether,  after 
weighing  the  environmental,  economic,  tech- 
nical and  other  benefits  against  environ- 
mental costs  and  considering  available  alter- 
natives, the  action  called  for  is  continuation, 
modification  or  termination  of  the  permit 
or  license  or  its  appropriate  conditioning  to 
portect  environmental  values. 

3.  Upon  preparation  of  a  Detailed  State- 
ment or  supplemental  Detailed  Statement  as 
specified  In  Section  A.8  and  paragraph  2  of 
this  Section  B,  the  Director  of  Regiilatlon 
vrtll,  in  the  case  of  construction  permit  for  a 
nuclear  power  or  test  reactor  or  a  fuel  reproc- 
eaelng  plant,  publish  In  the  FEDERAL  REG- 
ISTER a  notice  of  hearing,  in  accordance 
with  i  2.703  of  this  chapter,  on  NEPA  environ- 
mental issues  as  defined  in  Section  All. 
which  hearing  notice  may  be  Included  In  the 
notice  required  by  paragraph  2.  Upon  prepa- 
ration of  a  Detailed  Statement  or  supple- 
mental Detailed  Statement  as  specified  in 
Section  A.8  and  paragraph  2  of  this  Section 
B  for  any  other  permit  or  license  for  a  fa- 
culty of  a  type  described  In  Section  A.l,  the 
Director  of  Regulation  will  publish  a  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register,  which  may  be  In- 
cluded In  the  notice  required  by  paragraph 
2,  setting  forth  his,  or  his  designee's,  con- 
clusion as  to  whether,  after  weighing  the  en- 
vironmental, economic,  technical  and  other 
benefits  against  environmental  costs  and 
considering  avaUable  alternatives,  the  action 
called  for  Is  continuation,  modification  or 
termination  of  the  permit  or  license,  or  ap- 
propriate conditioning  to  protect  environ- 
mental values  and  providing  that,  within 
thirty  (30)  days  from  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  notice,  the  holder  of  the  permit  or  li- 
cense may  tUe  a  request  for  a  hearing  and  any 
person  whose  Interest  may  be  affected  by  the 
proceeding  may,  In  accordance  with  i  2.714 
of  this  chapter,  file  a  petition  for  leave  to 
Intervene  and  request  a  hearing.  In  any  hear- 
ing held  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the 
provisions  of  Sections  A.  10  and  11  will  ap- 
ply. The  Commission  or  the  presiding  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board,  as  appropriate, 
may  prescribe  the  time  within  which  pro- 
ceedings, or  any  portions  thereof,  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  wUl  be  com- 
pleted. 

C.  Procedures  for  Review  of  Certain  Con- 
struction Permits  for  Production  or  Utiliza- 
tion Facilities  Issued  Prior  to  January  1, 1970 
for  Which  Operating  Licenses  Have  Not  Been 
Issued. 

1.  Each  holder  of  a  permit  to  construct  a 
production  or  utUizatlon  faculty  of  the  type 
described  in  Section  A.l  issued  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  for  which  an  operating  license 
haa  not  been  Issued,  other  than  holders  of 
oonstmctlon  permits  subject  to  Section  D, 
abaU    submit    the    appropriate    number    of 
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copies  of  an  Environmental  Report  aa  apecl« 
fied  In  Sections  A.  1-4  of  this  Appendix  aa 
soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than  sixty  (60) 
days  after  effective  date  of  this  amended  Ap- 
pendix D,  or  such  later  date  as  may  be  19. 
proved  by  the  Com  ml  union  upon  good  cause 
shown.  If  an  Environmental  Report  had  been 
submitted  prior  to  (effective  date  of  this 
amended  AiH>endlx  D) ,  a  supplement  to  that 
Report,  covering  the  matters  described  In 
Sections  A.  1-4  to  the  extent  not  previously 
covered,  may  be  submitted  in  lieu  of  a  new 
Environmental  Report. 

2.  XTpon  receipt  of  an  Environmental  Re- 
port or  supplemental  Environmental  Report 
submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  1,  the  pro- 
cedures set  out  in  Sections  A.6-9  wUl  be  fol- 
lowed, except  that  comments  wiU  be  re- 
quested, and  must  be  received,  within  thirty 
(30)  days  from  Federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  officials,  and  Interested  persons  on  En- 
vironmental R^>orts  and  draft  DetaUed 
Statements.  If  no  comments  are  submitted 
within  thirty  (30)  days  by  such  agenclw, 
officials  or  persons.  It  wlU  be  presumed  that 
such  agencies,  officials  or  persons  have  no 
comment  to  make.  The  DetaUed  Statement 
(or  supplemental  DetaUed  Statement,  as  ap- 
propriate) prep€U-ed  by  the  Director  of  Regu- 
lation or  his  designee  piirsu&nt  to  Section 
A.8  wUl,  on  the  basis  of  the  analyses  and 
evaluations  described  therein,  include  a  con- 
clusion aa  to  whether,  after  weighing  the  en- 
vironmental, economic,  technical  and  othM 
benefits  against  environmental  costs  and  con- 
sidering avaUable  alternatives,  the  action 
called  for  is  the  continuation,  modification 
or  termination  at  the  construction  permit  or 
Its  appropriate  conditioning  to  protect  en- 
vironmental values.  Upon  preparation  of  the 
DetaUed  Statement,  the  Director  of  Regula- 
tion will  pubUsh  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice,  which  may  be  Included  in  the  notice 
required  by  Section  A.9,  setting  forth  his,  or 
his  desginee's,  conclusion  as  respects  the  con- 
tinuation, modification  or  termination  of  the 
construction  permit  or  its  appropriate  con- 
ditioning to  protect  environmental  values. 
The  notice  will  provide  that  within  thirty 
(30)  days  from  the  date  of  Its  publication, 
any  person  whose  Interest  may  be  affected  by 
the  proceeding  may  file  an  answer  to  the 
notice  setting  forth  any  reasons  why  the  li- 
cense should  not  be  continued,  modified, 
terminated  or  conditioned  as  proposed.  Any 
such  person  may,  in  accordance  with  |  2.714 
of  this  chapter,  file  a  petition  for  leave  to 
intervene  and  request  a  hearing.  In  any  hear- 
ing, the  provisions  of  Sections  A.  10  and  11 
wUl  apply  to  the  extent  pertinent.  The  Com- 
mission or  the  presiding  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board,  as  appropriate,  may  pre- 
scribe the  time  within  which  proceedings,  or 
any  p>ortions  thereof,  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  wUl  be  completed. 

3.  The  review  of  environmental  matters 
conducted  In  aoocM'dance  with  this  Section  C 
wlU  not  be  duplicated  at  the  operating  li- 
cense stage,  absent  new  significant  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  these  matters. 

D.  Procedures  Applicable  to  Pending  Hear- 
ings or  Proceedings  to  be  Noticed  In  the  Near 
Future. 

1.  In  proceedings  In  which  hearings  are 
pending  as  of  (effective  date  of  this  amended 
Appendix  D)  or  In  which  a  draft  or  final  De- 
taUed Statement  of  environmental  consid- 
erations prepared  by  the  Director  of  Regula- 
tion or  his  designee  has  been  clrciUated  prior 
to  said  date,  the  presiding  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board  wUl,  if  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  1-9  of  Section  A  have  not  as  yet 
been  met,  proceed  expeditiously  with  the 
aspects  of  the  application  related  to  the  Com- 
mission's licensing  requirements  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  pending  the  submission 
of  Environmental  Reports  and  DetaUed  State- 
ments as  specified  in  Section  A  and  com- 
pliance with  other  applicable  requirements  of 
Section  A.  A  supplement  to  the  Environ- 
mental   Report,    covering     the    matters   de- 
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scribed  In  Sections  A.1-4  to  the  extent  not 
previously  covered,  may  be  submitted  in  lieu 
of  a  new  Environmental  Report.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  supplemental  Environmental  Report, 
the  procedures  set  out  in  Sections  A.6-0  wUl 
be  followed,  except  that  comments  will  be 
requested,  and  must  be  received,  within 
thirty  (30)  days  from  Federal  agencies.  State 
and  local  officials,  and  interested  persons  on 
Environmental  Reports  and  draft  Detailed 
Statements.  If  no  comments  are  submitted 
within  thirty  (30)  days  by  such  agencies,  offi- 
cials or  persons,  It  will  be  presumed  that  such 
agencies,  officials  or  persons  have  no  com- 
ment to  make.  In  any  subsequent  session  of 
the  hearing  held  on  the  matters  covered  by 
this  Appendix,  the  provisions  of  Sections  A. 10 
and  11  wUl  apply  to  the  extent  pertinent.  The 
Commission  or  the  presiding  Atomic  Safety 
and  Licensing  Board,  as  appropriate,  may 
prescribe  the  time  within  which  the  proceed- 
ing, or  any  portion  thereof,  will  be  completed. 
2.  In  a  proceeding  for  the  Issuance  of  an 
operating  license  where  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  1-9  of  Section  A  have  not  as  yet 
been  met  and  the  matter  Is  pending  before 
an  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board,  the 
applicant  may  make,  pursuant  to  S  60.67(c), 
a  motion  in  writing  for  the  Issuance  of  a  li- 
cense authorizing  the  loading  of  fuel  In  the 
reactor  core  and  limited  operation  within  the 
scope  of  S  50.57(c).  Upon  a  showing  on  the 
record  that  the  proposed  licensing  action  wUl 
not  have  a  significant,  adverse  Impact  on  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  upon  satis- 
faction of  the  requirements  of  {  60.57(c) ,  the 
presiding  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board 
may  grant  the  applicant's  motion.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commission  recognizes  that  there 
may  be  other  circumstances  where,  consist- 
ent with  appropriate  regard  for  environ- 
mental values,  limited  operation  may  be  war- 
ranted during  the  period  of  the  ongoing 
NEPA  environmental  review.  Such  circiim- 
stances  include  testing  and  verification  of 
plant  performance  and  other  limited  activi- 
ties where  operation  can  be  Justified  without 
prejudice  to  the  ends  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. Accordingly,  the  presiding  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board  may,  upon  satis- 
faction of  the  requirements  of  {50.67(0), 
grant  a  motion,  pursuant  to  that  section, 
after  consideration  and  balancing  on  the  rec- 
ord of  the  factors  described  below:  Provided, 
ho'wever,  that  operation  beyond  twenty  per 
cent  (20 ^c )  of  full  power  may  not  be  author- 
ized except  upon  specific  prior  approval  of  the 
Commission. 

Factors 

(a)  Whether  It  is  likely  that  limited  opera- 
tion during  the  prospective  review  period  wUl 
give  rise  to  a  significant,  adverse  Impact  on 
the  environment;  the  nature  and  extent  of 
such  Impact,  if  any;  and  whether  redress  of 
any  such  adverse  environmental  Impact  can 
reasonably  be  effected  should  modification 
or  termination  of  the  limited  license  result 
from  the  ongoing  NEPA  environmental 
review. 

(b)  Whether  limited  operation  during  the 
prospective  review  period  would  foreclose 
subsequent  adoption  of  alternatives  In  facu- 
lty design  or  operation  of  the  type  that  could 
result  from  the  ongoing  NKPA  environ- 
mental review. 

(c)  The  effect  of  delay  In  facility  opera- 
tion upon  the  public  Interest.  Of  primary 
Importance  under  this  criterion  are  the 
power  needs  to  be  served  by  the  faculty;  the 
avallabUlty  of  alternative  sources,  if  any. 
to  meet  those  needs  on  a  timely  basis;  and 
delay  costs  to  the  licensee  and  to  consumers. 

If  any  party,  Including  the  staff,  opposes 
the  request,  the  provisions  of  I  60.67(c)  will 
apply  with  respect  to  the  resolution  of  the 
objections  of  such  party  and  the  making  of 
findings  required  by  |  60.67(c)  and  this  para- 
graph. The  Commission  or  the  presiding 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board,  aa  ap- 
propriate,  may   prescribe   the   time   within 
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which  the  proceeding,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
wUl  be  completed.  Any  license  so  issued  wUl 
be  without  prejudice  to  subsequent  licensing 
action  which  may  be  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  regard  to  the  environmental  as- 
pects of  the  faclUty,  and  any  license  Issued 
will  be  conditioned  to  that  effect. 

3.  This  paragraph  applies  to  proceedings 
on  an  application  for  an  operating  license 
for  which  a  notice  of  opportunity  for  bear- 
ing was  issued  prior  to  October  31,  1971,  and 
no  hearing  has  been  requested.  If,  In  such 
proceedings,  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
1-9  of  Section  A  have  not  as  yet  been  met, 
the  Commission  may  issue  a  license  author- 
izing the  loading  of  fuel  In  the  reactor  core 
and  limited  operation  within  the  scope  of 
{  60.67(c) ,  upon  a  showing  that  such  licens- 
ing action  WlU  not  have  a  algniflcant,  ad- 
verse lmp«u:t  on  the  qiuaity  of  the  environ- 
ment and  upon  making  the  appropriate  find- 
ings on  the  matters  specified  in  {60.67(a). 
In  addition,  the  Commission  recognizes  that 
there  may  be  other  circumstances  where, 
consistent  with  appropriate  regard  for  en- 
vironmental values,  limited  operation  may 
be  warranted  during  the  period  of  the  on- 
going NEPA  environmental  review.  Such  cir- 
cumstances Include  testing  and  verification 
of  plant  performance  and  other  limited  ac- 
tivities where  operation  can  be  Justified  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  ends  of  environmental 
protection.  Accordingly,  the  Commission 
may  issue  a  license  for  limited  operation 
after  consideration  and  balancing  of  the  fac- 
tors described  in  paragraph  2.  of  this  section 
and  upon  making  the  appropriate  findings 
on  the  matters  specified  in  {  60.67(a) :  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  operation  beyond  twenty 
per  cent  (20%)  of  full  power  wUl  not  be 
authorized  except  In  emergency  situations 
or  other  situations  where  the  public  Interest 
so  requires.  Any  license  so  issued  wUl  be 
without  prejudice  to  subsequent  licensing 
action  which  may  be  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  regard  to  the  environmental  as- 
I>ect6  of  the  faculty,  and  any  license  Issued 
will  be  conditioned  to  that  effect.  When  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  1-9  of  Section 
A  have  been  met,  the  provtsions  of  Section 
B.3  applicable  to  operating  licenses  will  be 
followed. 

E.  Consideration  of  Suspension  of  Certain 
Permits  and  Licenses  Pending  NEPA  Envi- 
ronmental Review. 

1.  In  regard  to  proceedings  subject  to  Sec- 
tions B  and  C,  the  Commission  will  consider 
and  determine,  in  accordance  with  the  pfb- 
vislons  of  paragraphs  3  and  4  of  this  Section 
E,  whether  the  permit  or  license  should  be 
suspended,  in  whole  or  In  part,  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  NEPA  environmental  review 
specified  in  those  sections. 

2.  In  making  the  determination  called  for 
in  paragraph  1,  the  Commission  will  con- 
sider and  balance  the  foUowlng  factors : 

(a)  Whether  it  is  likely  that  continued 
construction  or  operation  during  the  prospec- 
tive review  period  will  give  rise  to  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  ImptMst  on  the  environment; 
the  nattire  and  extent  of  such  Impact,  If  any; 
and  whether  redress  of  any  such  adverse 
environmental  Impact  can  reasonably  be  ef- 
fected should  modification,  suspension  or 
termination  of  the  permit  or  license  result 
from  the  ongoing  NEPA  environmental  re- 
view. 

(b)  Whether  continued  construction  or 
operation  during  the  prospective  review 
period  would  foreclose  subsequent  adoption 
of  alternatives  In  facility  design  or  opera- 
tion of  the  type  that  ootild  result  from  the 
ongoing  NEPA  environmental  review. 

(c)  The  effect  of  delay  In  facility  con- 
struction or  operation  upon  the  public  In- 
terest. Of  primary  Importance  undsr  this 
criterion  are  the  power  n«eds  to  be  served 
by  the  faculty;  the  avalla,bUlty  of  alterna- 
tive sources,  if  any,  to  meet  those  needs  on 
a  timely  basis;  and  delay  coats  to  the  licensee 
and  to  consumers. 
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3.  Each  holder  of  a  permit  or  Ucense  sub- 
ject to  Sections  B  or  C  shaU  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  before  (forty  (40)  days  after  ef- 
fective date  of  this  amended  App>endlx  D) 
or  such  later  date  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Commission  upon  good  cause  shown,  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  any  reasons,  with  support- 
ing factual  submission,  why,  with  reference 
to  the  criteria  in  paragraph  2,  the  permit  or 
license  should  not  be  suspended,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  pending  completion  of  the  NEPA 
environmental  review  specified  in  Sections 
B  or  C.  Such  documents  wUl  be  pubUcly 
available  and  any  Interested  person  may  sub- 
mit comments  thereon  to  the  Commission. 

4.  The  Commission  will  thereafter  deter- 
mine whether  the  permit  at  license  shaU  be 
suspended  pending  NEPA  environmental  re- 
view and  wUl  publish  that  determination 
in  the  Federal  Register.  A  public  announce- 
ment of  that  determination  will  also  be  made. 

(a)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  permit  or  license  shall  be  suspended,  an 
order  to  show  cause  pursuant  to  {  2.202  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  served  upon  the  licensee 
and  the  provisions  of  that  section  foUowed.*^ 

(b)  Any  person  whose  interest  may  be 
affected  by  the  proceeding,  other  than  the 
licensee,  may  file  a  request  for  a  hearing 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  publication  of 
the  Commission's  determination  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  request 
ShaU  set  forth  the  matters,  with  reference  to 
the  criteria  set  out  in  paragraph  2,  sdleged 
to  warrant  a  suspension  determination  other 
than  that  made  by  the  Commission,  and  shall 
set  forth  the  factual  basis  for  the  request.  If 
the  Conunlsslon  determines  that  the  matters 
stated  in  such  request  warrant  a  bearing,  a 
notice  of  hearing  wUl  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  Commission  or  the  presiding 
Atomic  S«fety  and  Licensing  Board,  as  appro- 
priate, may  prescribe  the  time  within  which 
a  proceeding,  or  any  portion  thereof,  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
completed. 

(Sec.  102,  Stat.  863;  sees  3,  161;  68  SUt. 
922.  948,  as  amended;  42  U.S.C.  2013,  2201.) 

FOOTNOns 

>  Where  the  "applicant",  as  used  In  this 
Appendix,  is  a  Federal  agency,  different  ar- 
rangements for  implementing  the  National 
Elnvironmental  Policy  Act  may  be  made,  pur- 
suant to  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality. 

>No  permit  or  license  wUl.  of  course,  be 
issued  with  respect  to  an  activity  for  which 
a  certification  required  by  section  21(b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has 
not  been  obtained. 

>  This  Report  Is  In  addition  to  the  Report 
required  at  the  construction  permit  stage. 

'  Such  clearinghouses  have  been  established 
pursuant  to  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-05  to  provide  liaison  and 
coordination  between  Federal  and  State,  re- 
gional or  local  agencies  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  documents  wlU  be  made 
available  at  appropriate  State,  regional  and 
metropolitan  clearinghouses  only  with  re- 
spect to  proceedings  In  which  the  draft  De- 
taUed Statement  Is  circulated  after  June  30, 
1971,  in  accordance  with  the  "Ouldelines  on 
Statements  on  Proposed  Federal  Actions 
Affecting  the  Etnvlronment"  of  the  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality  (36  F.R.  7734). 

*  Requests  for  comments  on  Envlroiunental 
Reports  and  draft  DetaUed  Statements  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  wUl 
Include  a  request  for  comments  with  respect 
to  water  quality  aspects  of  the  proposed 
action  for  which  a  certification  pursuant  to 
section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act  has  been  Issued,  and  with  respect 
to  aspects  of  the  proposed  action  to  which 
section  309  of  the  Clean  Atr  Act  Is  applicable. 

*Thi8  paragraph  m>pllee  only  with  respect 
to  proceedings  In  which  the  draft  Detailed 
Statement  Is  circulated  after  June  30.  1971, 
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In  accordance  with  the  "Quldellnes  on  State- 
ments on  Proposed  Federal  Actions  Affecting 
the  Environment"  of  the  CtouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Qviallty   (36  P.B.  7724). 

•No  permit  or  license  will,  of  course,  be 
Issued  with  respect  to  an  activity  for  which 
a  certification  required  by  section  21  (b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Ckintrol  Act  has 
not  been  obtained. 

"This  Sutement  Is  In  addition  to  the 
SUtement  prepared  at  the  construction  per- 
mit stage. 

•  10  CFR  Part  9  Implements  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  Section  552  of  Title  5 
of  the  United  States  Coda. 

">  Additional  activities  subject  to  materials 
licensing  may  be  determined  to  significantly 
affect  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
thus  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

"  10  CFR  i  2.202  among  other  things,  pro- 
vides for  Institution  of  a  proceeding  to  mod- 
ify, suspend  or  revoke  a  license  by  issuance 
of  an  order  to  show  cause  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  hearing. 

Skptxicbxb   1,   1971. 
ScoPB   OF   Applicants'    Environmintal   Rx- 
POHTS  WrrH   Respect  to  Transportation, 
Transmission  Lines,  and  Accidents 
In  addition  to  information  called  for  In 
the  Draft  AEC  Guide  to  Preparation  of  En- 
vironmental    Reports     for     Nuclear     Power 
Plants,   the   Applicant's   Environmental   Re- 
port should  deal  with  the  following  matters: 
I.  transportation 
Transportation   to  and  from   the  faculty 
being  licensed.  In  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
power    reactors,    the    Applicant's    Environ- 
mental Report  should  describe,   to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,   the  environmental   effects 
of  the  transportaion  of  fuel  elements  from 
the  fuel  fabrication  plant  to  the  reactor  as 
weU  as  the  transportation  of  spent  fuel  ele- 
ments from  the  reactor  to  the  fuel  reproces- 
sing plant  and  the  transportation  of  pack- 
aged radioactive  material   from  the  reactor 
to  low  level  waste  burial  grounds.  In  the  li- 
censing of  fuel  reprocessing  plants,  the  Ap- 
plicant's Environmental   Report  should  de- 
scribe the  environmental  effects  of  the  trans- 
portation of  spent  fuel  to  the  plant  and  the 
transportation   of  high   level   and  low  level 
wastes   from   the  plant   to   the  location   of 
storage  or  disposal  offslte.  This  information 
should,    to   the    extent    practicable,    include 
the  method  of  transport  (i.e.,  rail,  hlghwav 
or  water)   to  and  from  the  facility  being  li- 
censed:  anticipated  frequency  of  each  tvpe 
of  shipment;  and  the  type  of  transport  con- 
tainers for  each  type  of  shipment. 

n.     TRANSMISSION     LINES 

In  the  licensing  of  nuclear  power  reactors 
the  Applicant's  Environmental  Report  should 
contain  a  general  description  of  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  transmission  lines  whose 
construction  Is  necessitated  bv  the  additional 
electric  power  to  be  supplied  from  the  reac- 
tor. In  general,  such  transmission  lines  wUI 
Irclude  lines  njnn'ng  from  the  reactor  to 
the  location  where  the  new  line  feeds  Into  a 
substav.on.  major  existing  grid,  or  other 
existing  systems.  The  Applicant  should  also 
Identify  any  authorizations  or  approvals  ob- 
tained from  Federal,  regional,  State  and  local 
authorities. 

ni.    ACCIDENTS 

Postulated  accidents  are  discussed  in  an- 
other context  In  Applicants'  Safety  Analy- 
sis Reports.  The  principal  line  of  defense  Is 
accident  prevention  through  correct  design 
manufacture,  and  operation,  and  a  quality 
assurance  program  U  used  to  provide  and 
maintain  the  necessary  high  Integrity  of  the 
reactor  system.  Deviations  that  may  occur 
are  handled  by  protective  systems  to  place 
and  hold  the  plant  In  a  safe  condition.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  conservative  postu- 
lation  is  made  that  serious  accidents  might 
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occur,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
extremely  unlikely,  and  engineered  safety 
features  are  Installed  to  mitigate  the  con- 
sequences of  these  unlikely  poetulated 
events. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  environmental 
risks  due  to  postulated  accidents,  the  prob- 
abilities of  their  occurrence  and  their  con- 
sequences must  both  be  taken  into  account. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  consider  all  possible 
accidents,  so  the  spectrum  of  accidents, 
ranging  In  severity  from  trivial  to  very  seri- 
ous, Is  divided  Into  classes  In  the  attached 
table.  Each  class  can  be  characterized  by  an 
occurrence  rate  and  a  set  of  consequences. 
Ideally,  the  classes  would  be  small  and 
homogeneous;  practlca!ly.  each  of  the  classes 
In  the  table  Includes  events  with  different 
probabilities  and  consequences.  Using  typi- 
cal or  average  characteristics  for  each  class 
Is  nevertheless  satisfactory,  since  occurrences 
of  greater  or  less  severity  are  covered  In  other 
classes. 

For  each  class  except  Classes  1  and  9,  the 
environmental  consequences  should  be  eval- 
uated using  assumptions  as  realistic  as  the 
state  of  knowledge  permits.  Those  classes 
found  to  have  significant  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  should  be  evaluated  as  to 
probability,  or  frequency  of  occurrence,  tc 
enable  estimates  to  be  made  of  environ- 
mental risk  or  cost  arising  from  accidents  of 
the  given  class. 

Class  1  events  need  not  be  considered  be- 
cause of  their  trivial  consequences. 

Class  8  events  are  the  ones  considered  In 
Safety  Analysis  Reports  and  Safety  Evalua- 
tions. They  are  used,  together  w^lth  highly 
conservative  assumptions,  as  the  deslgn- 
basLs  events  to  establish  the  performance 
requirements  of  engineered  safety  features. 
The  highly  conservative  assumptions  and 
calculations  legitimately  used  for  safety 
evaluations  are  not  suitable  for  environ- 
mental risk  evaluation,  because  the  proba- 
bility of  occurrence  is  so  low  for  the  un- 
favorable combinations  of  circumstances 
used.  For  this  reason.  Class  8  events  are  to 
be  evaluated  realistically,  and  will  have  con- 
sequences predicted  in  this  way  that  are  far 
less  severe  than  those  given  for  the  same 
events  in  Safety  Analysis  Reports,  using 
conservative  evaluations. 

The  occurrences  in  Class  9  Involve  se- 
quences of  postulated  successive  failures 
more  severe  than  those  postulated  for  the 
design-basis  for  protection  systems  and  engi- 
neered safety  features.  Their  consequences 
could  be  severe.  However,  the  probability  of 
their  occurrence  is  so  small  that  their  en- 
vironmental risk  is  extremely  low.  Defense 
in  depth  (multiple  physical  barriers),  qual- 
ity assurance  for  design,  manufacture,  and 
operation,  continued  surveillance  and  test- 
ing, and  conservative  design  are  all  applied 
to  provide  and  maintain  the  required  high 
degree  of  assurance  that  potential  accidents 
In  this  class  are.  and  will  remain,  sufficiently 
remote  In  probability  that  the  envlronmen'- 
tal  risk  Is  extremely  low.  For  these  reasons 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them  in  Ap- 
plicants'  Environmental   Reports. 

Table. — Classi/tcation  of  postulated  accidents 

av.d  occurrences 
No.  of  class,  description,  and  example(s) 

1.  Trivial  Incidents:  Small  spills.  Small 
leaks  Inside  containment. 

2.  Misc.  Small  Releases  Outside  Contain- 
ment:   Spills.   Leaks   and  pipe   breaks. 

3.  Radwaste  System  Failures:  Equipment 
failure.  Serious  malfunction  or  human  error. 

4.  Events  that  release  radioactivity  Into  the 
primary  system:  Fuel  failures  during  normal 
operation.  Transients  outside  expected  range 
of  variables. 

5.  Events  that  release  radloactlvltv  Into 
secondary  system:  Class  4  &  Heat  Exchanger 
Leak. 
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6.  Refueling  accidents  Inside  containment: 
Drop  fuel  element.  Drop  heavy  object  onto 
fuel.  Mechanical  malfunction  or  loss  of  cool- 
ing In  transfer  tube. 

7.  Accidents  to  spent  fuel  outside  contain- 
ment: Drop  fuel  element.  Drop  heavy  object 
onto  fuel.  Drop  shielding  cask — loss  of  cool- 
Ing  to  cask.  Transportation  incident  on  sita. 

8.  Accident  initiation  events  considered  In 
design-basis  evaluation  in  the  Safety  Analysta 
Report:  Reactivity  transient;  Rupture  of  pri- 
mary piping.  Flow  decrease — Steamllne  break. 

9.  Hypothetical  sequences  of  failures  mors 
severe  than  Class  8:  Successive  failures  of 
multiple  barriers  normally  provided  and 
maintained. 


Source  foe  Environmental  Impact 
Statements 

In  order  to  receive  more  efficient  and 
prompt  service,  requestors  are  urged  to  order 
draft  and  final  impact  statements  from  NTI3 
rather  than  the  preparing  agency.  Etch 
statement  will  be  assigned  an  order  number 
that  wUl  appear  In  the  102  Monitor  (at  the 
end  of  the  summary  of  each  statement)  and 
also  In  the  NTIS  semi-monthly  Announce- 
ment Series  No.  68,  "Environmental  Pollu- 
tion and  Control."  (An  annual  subscription 
costs  $5.00  and  can  be  ordered  from  the 
NTIS,  U.S.  Depcu-tment  of  Commerce,  Spring- 
field, Virginia  22151.) 

Pinal  statements  will  be  available  In  micro- 
fiche as  weU  as  paper  copy.  A  paper  copy  of 
any  statement  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
NTIS  at  the  above  address  and  enclosing 
$3.00  and  the  order  number.  A  microfiche 
costs  $0.95.  (Paper  copies  of  documents  that 
are  over  300  pages  are  $6.00.) 

NTIS  Is  also  offering  a  special  "package" 
In  which  the  subscriber  receives  all  state- 
ments In  nilcroflche  for  $0.35  per  statement. 

Statements  will  still  be  available  for  pub- 
lic scrutiny  In  the  document  rooms  of  the 
various  agencies.  However,  only  limited  cop- 
ies will  be  available  for  distribution. 

Yet  another  ix)sslble  source  of  statements 
is  from  the  EUivlronmental  Law  Institute, 
1346  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.  Envelopes  bearing  orders  should 
be  marked  "Document  Service."  The  Insti- 
tute charges  $0.10  per  page.  The  number  of 
pages  Is  Indicated  at  the  end  of  each  sum- 
mary In  the  Monitor,  as  well  as  an  order 
number.  Please  enclose  the  correct  amount 
of  money  with  your  order.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  a  subscriber  to  the  Environmental 
Law  Reporter,  available  from  the  Institute 
for  $50.00  per  year,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
service. 


Source  for  Back  Issues  op  the  102  Monitob 
Because  the  supply  of  past  Issues  of  the 
102  Monitor  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  re- 
quests, a  list  Is  provided  below  Indicating 
where  the  various  Issues  of  the  102  Monitor 
app>eared  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Tou 
may  wish  to  order  these  Congressional  Rec- 
ords from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20402  ($.25  per  copy) . 

Vol.  1.  Nos.  1,  2  and  3:  Congressional  Rec- 
ord— AprU  28  (Extension  of  Remarks),  page 
E3607. 
Vol.  1,  No.  4:  Congressional  Record — May 

27  (Extension  of  Remarks) ,  page  E5151. 
Vol.  1,  No.  6:  Congressional  Record — June 

16   (Extension  of  Remarks),  page  E6023. 
Vol.  1,  No.  6:  Congressional  Record — July 

28  (Extension  of  Remarks),  page  E8458. 
On  the  following  pages  are  environmental 

Impact  statements  received  by  the  Council 
from  August  1  through  Augtist  30,  1971.  (The 
listing  of  statements  by  agency  Is  In  a  differ- 
ent alphabetical  order.) 

Note:  at  the  head  of  the  listing  of  state- 
ments received  from  each  agency  is  the  name 
of  an  Individual  who  can  answer  questions 
regarding  those  statements. 
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department  of  agriculture 
Contact:    Dr.  T.   C.   Byerly,   Office  of  the 
Secretary,    Washington,    D.C.    20250     (202) 
388-7803. 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Pilot  Boll  Weevil  eradication  experiment. 
Mississippi  Area.  Trial  eradication  program 
will  be  undertaken  this  year  and  will  consist 
of  a  series  of  population  suppression  tech- 
niques (cultural.  Insecticides,  defoliants, 
sterile  male  release,  etc.),  Integrated  Into  a 
season-long  control  effort.  Involves  4,000 
acres  of  cotton.  (ELR  Order  #PB-201  881-F) 
8  17. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Regulation  for  the  Egg  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act.  Signed  by  the  President  12 '29/70. 
Provides   for   mandatory   Inspection   of   egg 
products  In  Interstate,  and  foreign  commerce, 
etc.  Comments  made  by  EPA.   (ELR  Order 
;rPB-202  151-F)  8,  23. 

Forest  service 

Final 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Washakie  Wilderness,  Shoshone  National 
Forest,  Wyoming.  Proposal  recommends  that 
189.024  acres  of  the  Stratified  Primitive  Area 
In  the  Shoshone  National  Forest,  Wyoming 
and  7,366  contiguous  acres  be  designated  as 
Wilderness  by  Act  of  Congress  and  be  added 
to  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem. Also  the  South  Absaroka  Wilderness, 
(483.130)  be  combined  with  this  area.  Total 
acreage  would  be  679,520  acres  and  would  be 
called  Washakie  Wilderness,  Shoshone  Na- 
tional Forest.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  FPC, 
DOI.  FAA,  various  State  of  Wyoming 
agei.cies.  No  draft  statement  received.  (ELR 
Order  :r413.  76  pages)  (NTIS  Order  ;tPB- 
201  677-F)   8 '4. 

Flat  Tops  Wilderness,  Routt  and  White 
River  National  Forests,  Colorado.  USDA  pro- 
poses that  a  total  of  142,230  acres  be  classified 
and  added  to  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  (99,489  acres  are  part  of  the 
Flat  Tops  Primitive  Area)  and  2,635  acres  be 
declassified  because  they  do  not  meet  the 
minimum  criteria  of  wilderness  or  need  minor 
boundary  adjustments.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  COMMERCE,  DOD,  HEW.  DOI,  DOT, 
FPC.  State  of  Colorado,  County  Commission- 
ers of  Rio  Blanco  County,  Colorado.  No  draft 
statement  received.  (ELR  Order  #504,  98 
pages)    (NTIS  Order    itPB-201  862-F)    8,  13, 

Council  Bluff  Reservoir  Project:  Clark  Na- 
tional Forest,  Iron  County,  Missouri.  Involves 
turning  a  free-flowing  stream  Into  a  reser- 
voir. 175  acres  of  timber  will  be  cleared. 
Timber  and  other  debris  not  sold  will  be 
burned.  440  acres  of  upland  game  habitat 
will  be  Inundated.  Purpose:  recreation.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI.  EPA,  ARMY:  COE, 
State-Inter  Agency  Council  for  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation, Missouri  Water  Resources  Board. 
(ELR  Order  #501,  20  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
?rPB-201  863-P)  8/17. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Transmission  line  between  Beaver  Creek, 
Colorado  and  Wray,  Colorado.  Statement  re- 
lates to  application  of  Trl-State  Generation 
and  Transmission  Association,  Inc.  (Trl- 
State  i  for  a  change-of-purpose  of  $3,088,000 
of  loan  funds  (together  with  general  funds) 
for  use  In  constructing  77  miles  of  230  kV 
trar.'imlsslon  line.  This  line  will  be  Inte- 
grated Into  the  Interconnected  transmission 
sy.stems  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Trl- 
State  and  the  Public  Svs.  Co.  of  Colorado.  In 
addition,  a  new  switching  station  will  be  con- 
structed at  Beaver  Creek  and  a  substation 
atidltlon  at  Wray.  Purpose:  expand  service  to 
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meet  consumers'  requirements.  (EXR  Order 
No  520,  37  pages)  Nns  Order  No.  PB201 
993-D)  August  14. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Oolenoy  River  Watershed  Project,  Pickens 
County,  South  Carolina.  Involves  Installing 

6  floodwater-retardlng  structures,  one  mul- 
tlple-ptirpose  flood  prevention  and  recreation 
reservoir  with  supporting  recreation  facilities, 

7  miles  of  channel  improvement,  116  acres  of 
stabilization  and  conservation  land  treatment 
throughout  the  entire  watershed.  Piurpose: 
reduce  erosion,  reduce  flood  water  damages 
on  1,080  acres,  etc,  (ELR  Order  No.  431,  13 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  687-D) 
August  4. 

Dividing  Creek  Watershed,  Wicomico 
Worcester,  Somerset  Counties,  Maryland.  In- 
volves conservation  land  treatment  (drainage 
mains  and  laterals,  ditch  bank  seeding,  etc.) 
supplemented  by  approximately  87  miles  of 
channel  improvement.  Purpose:  reduce  flood 
damage.  Improve  condition  of  soil.  Changes 
In  wildlife  ecology  due  to  partial  drainage  of 
30  acres  of  wooded  swamp.  (ELR  Order  #478, 
15  pages)   (NTIS  Order  # PB-201  761-D)  8  4. 

Boxelder  Creek  Watershed,  Colorado.  Pro- 
ject located  In  Larimer  and  Weld  Counties, 
Colorado  and  Albainy  and  Laramie  Counties, 
Wyoming.  Involves  Installation  of  conserva- 
tion land  treatment  throughout  the  water- 
shed supplemented  by  flve  floodwater-retard- 
lng structures  and  one  stabilization  struc- 
ture. Sediment  and  flood  water-retarding 
pools  will  periodically  Inundate  about  4.2 
miles  of  Intermittent  stream  channels.  About 
.6  mile  of  rangeland  will  be  used  to  construct 
dams  and  spillways.  Purpose:  reduce  flood 
damages,  reduce  sedimentation  In  Irrigation 
reservoirs,  etc.  (ELR  Order  #554,  8  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-202  072-D)  8/18. 

Final 
Title  description,  and  date 

Starkweather  Watershed  project.  North 
Central  North  Dakota.  Involves  conservation 
land  treatment  of  79,760  acres  during  8-year 
period  and  channel  Improvement  for  60.6 
miles  including  4  grade  stabilization  struc- 
tures. 75%  of  certain  types  of  wetlands  to  be 
maintained.  Purpose:  flood  prevention  and 
agricultural  water  management.  Comments 
made  by  ARMY: COE,  DOI,  HEW,  Governor 
of  North  Dakota  and  north  Dakota  Dept.  of 
Health.  No  draft  statement  received.  (ELR 
Order  #617,  9  pages)  (NIlS  Order  #PB-202 
150-F)  8/23. 

Guadalupe  Watershed  Project,  Maricopa 
County,  Ari2orui.  Includes  plans  for  a  dam, 
the  Guadalupe  Diversion  and  an  outlet  pipe- 
line. About  42.9  acres  of  native  vegetation 
will  be  destroyed.  Comments  made  by  EPA, 
DOI,  DOT,  Various  State  of  Arizona  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  #474,  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-199  141-F)  8/6. 

atomic  energy  commission 

Contact;  For  Non-Regulatory  Matters:  Jo- 
seph J.  DlNunno,  Director,  Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Affairs,  Washington,  D.C.  29545 
(202)    973-5391. 

For  Regulatory  Matters:  Christopher  L. 
Henderson.  Assistant  Director  of  Regulation 
for  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.  20545 
(202)    973-7531. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Radioactive  Waste  Repository,  Lyons,  Kan- 
sas. Final  sent  6/4,  this  Is  a  supplement  to 
the  final.  Includes  an  addition  to  the  bib- 
liography referencing  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  the  Com- 
mission and  Representative  Joe  Skubltz,  5th 
district,  Kansas.  (ELR  Order  No.  531.  102 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202  120-F  8  18. 

Note:  This  supplement  and  the  final  .'■tate- 
ment  will  be  sold  as  one  document  by  NTIS 
at  a  cost  of  $6.00. 
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department  of  commerce 
Contact:    Dr.    Sydney   R.    Galler,    Deputy 
Assistant   Secretary   for   Environmental    Af- 
fairs, Washington,  D.C.  20230  (202)  967^335 
£conoTnic  Development  Administration 
Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Financial  grant  assistance  for  development 
of  an  industrial  park,  Swinomish  Indian  Res- 
ervation,   Skagit    County,    Washington.    In- 
volves two  phases:    (1)   dredging  and  filling 
operations,  changing  land  use,  etc.,  and  (2) 
occupying  the  site  with  industrial  facilities 
and  monitoring/controlling  waste  discharges. 
Purpose;  to  provide  long  term  employment 
for  members  of  the  Swinomish  Tribsil  com- 
munity and  residents  of  Skagit  County.  Com- 
ments   made    by    HEW.    USDA,    DOD: COE, 
COMMERCE,     North     West     Air     Pollution 
Authority,     various    State    of     Washington 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #599,  52  pages)   (NTIS 
Order  #PB-199  87 1-F)  8/26. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE DEPARTMENT    OF   AIR 

FORCE 

Contact:  Colonel  Whitehead,  Room  5E 
425— The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC.  20330. 
(202)   697-1147. 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Development  and  testing  of  3  filght-test 
B-l  aircraft,  a  high  subsonic  low  altitude 
penetrator  (%  size  of  B-52).  Plane  wlU  be 
capable  of  supersonic  speed  at  high  altitude. 
First  flight  Is  scheduled  for  April  1974,  with 
a  decision  to  enter  Into  production  about  12 
months  later.  Describes  measures  being  de- 
veloped to  lessen  noise  and  air  pollution. 
(ELR  Order  s^365,  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-201  711-D)  7/30. 

Development  of  the  F-15  aircraft.  A  single- 
place,  flxed-wlng,  twln-turbofan  fighter  in 
the  40.000  pound  weight  class.  Capable  of 
speed  In  excess  of  Mach  2.  Plans  are  for  a 
first  fiight  In  1972,  with  In  Initial  operational 
capability  in  the  mid-1970's.  The  P-15  is  In 
the  advanced  development  stage.  It  will  fill 
the  Air  Force's  need  for  an  "Air  Superiority 
Fighter."  (ELR  Order  #366.  34  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  s^PB-201  710-D)  7  30. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARMY OFFICE  OF  THE 

SECRETARY 

Contact:  Colonel  Wm.  T.  Gardiner,  Chief  of 
Construction  Division.  Office,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics,  Washington,  DC.  (202) 
694-4380. 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 
Airfield  Complex,  Phase  I,  Fort  Campbell, 
Kentucky.  Involves  construction  of  4  main- 
tenance hangars  for  a  total  of  149.972  squar« 
feet,  a  direct  support  hangar  of  32.400  square 
feet  and  a  natural  gas-fired  central  heating 
plant.  Purpose:  provide  permanent  mainte- 
nance and  operational  support  for  62  hell- 
copters.  (ELR  Order  r577,  5  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  i^PB-202  OSO-D)   8   16. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  DEFENSE — DEPARTMENT   OF 
ARMY 

Corps   of   Engineers 

Contact:  Francis  X.  Kelly,  Assistant  for 
Conservation  Liaison,  Public  Affairs  Office — 
Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  1000  Independence 
Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20314  (202) 
693-6329. 

For  the  readers  convenience  we  have  listed 
the  numerous  statements  from  COE  by  State 
In  alphabetical  order. 

Draft 
Title,  description,   and  date 

Chena  River  Lakes  flood  control  project, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Construction  of  two  earth- 
fill  dams  on  the  Chena  and  Little  Chena 
Rivers  and  also  construction  of  a  levee  sys- 
tem on  the  Tanana  River.  Project  will  Im- 
pound 2  miles  of  free-flowing  stream  habitat 
and  will  Inundate  10,000  p.cres  of  marsh  and 
stream  habitat  during  po::k  flood  levels.  Pur- 
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pose:  provide  protection  from  flooding,  rec- 
reation, etc.  (ELB  Order  #  325,  27  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  63a-D)   7/23. 

OUlham  Lake.  Howard,  Polk  &  Sevier 
Counties,  Arkanaas.  Remaining  work  on  this 
dam  and  lake  project  Involves  completing  the 
embankment,  clearing  the  reservoir  area  and 
constructing  recreation  facilities.  Purpose: 
flood  control,  water  supply,  water  quality, 
etc.  NOTE :  In  connection  with  current  litiga- 
tion on  this  project,  work  has  been  stopped 
and  a  complete  reassessment  of  environ- 
mental effects  and  alternatives  has  been  un- 
dertaken. Consequently,  this  la  a  new  en- 
vironmental statement  that  wlU  eventually 
supersede  the  flnal  sutement  transmitted  to 
CEQ  on  1/21/71.  (ELR  Order  #  606.  well 
over  400  pages)  (NTIS  Order  »  PB-202  134- 
D)  8/28. 

Lower  Klamath  River  flood  control  proj- 
ect, Del  Norte  County.  California.  Flood  con- 
trol measures  for  the  lower  Klamath  River 
Involve:  (1)  a  levee  around  the  town  of 
Klamath  California  (completed  Nov.  1968). 
(2)  a  similar  levee  system  surrounding  the 
town  of  Klamath  Glen.  California,  present- 
ly under  construction,  and  (3)  bank  protec- 
tion on  the  north  bank  along  a  two  mile  reach 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  (con- 
tract to  be  awarded  In  August ) .  ( ELR  Order 
»  348,  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  519- 
D)  7  29. 

Flood  protection  project,  Waterloo,  loioa. 
Consists  of  construction  15  mUes  of  earthen 
levees  and  2  miles  of  concrete  floodwalls.  a 
small  dam  and  detention  reservoir,  deepen- 
ing and  widening  Cedar  River  channel,  etc. 
Purpose:  provide  protection  to  Waterloo  from 
the  flooding  of  Cedar  River,  Black  Hawk 
Creek  and  Verden  Creek.  (ELR  Order  i*487 
17  pages)   (NTIS  Order  3!tPB-201  850-D)  8  5. 

Fort  Scott  Lake,  Marmaton  River,  Kansas. 
Initiate  construction  upon  receipt  of  funds 
of  a  dam  and  lake  In  Bourbon  County.  The 
lake  will  Inundate  5,000  acres  of  land  and 
eliminate  25  miles  of  Marmaton  River.  Pur- 
pose: flood  control,  water  quality  control,  etc 
(ELR  Order  #349.  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
« PB-201  620-D)  7/29. 

Pearl  River  navigation  project.  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana.  Consists  of  working  on  exist- 
ing navigation  project  by  the  construction  of 
cutoff  channels  and  easement  of  bends  at 
8  locations  In  the  River.  Located  In  St.  Tam- 
mary  Parish.  LouUUna.  Purpose:  reduce  nav- 
igation dlfflciUtles  and  shorten  navigation 
channel  3.6  miles.  (ELR  Order  SJ592.  5  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  « PB-202  074-D)   8  20. 

Long  Branch  Lake,  Eaat  Pork.  Little  Char- 
lton River,  MUsouri.  Initiate  construction 
upon  receipt  of  funds  of  an  earthflll  dam  and 
lake  In  Macon  County.  The  lake  would  Inun- 
date 2.430  acres  of  land  and  eliminate  14 
miles  of  the  East  Fork  of  Little  Charlton 
River  and  associated  habitat.  Purpose:  flood 
protection,  water  quality  control,  etc  i  ELR 
Order  ir347,  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-20] 
518-D)   7/29. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Hydraulic  Model.  Mata- 
peake,  Maryland.  Construction  of  a  shelter 
U)  house  a  hydraulic  model  and  technical 
:enter  with  attendant  parking  facilities  Site 
is  located  on  Maryland  Rte.  8.  about  3  miles 
south  of  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  William 
PresU  Bridge.  WUl  cover  about  14.6  acres  of 
land.  Purpose;  to  serve  as  a  tool  In  a  com- 
prehensive examination  of  present  and  pre- 
dicted land  and  water  use  patterns  In  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  its  tributaries.  (ELR  Order 
:t324.  31  pages)  (NTIS  Order  .ffPB-201 
631-D)   7  23. 

Zumbro  River,  Wabasha  County,  Minne- 
sota. Channel  modlflcatlon  work  on  3  miles 
of  river  from  Kellog  to  mouth  of  River.  In- 
volves enlarging,  constructing  of  new  chan- 
nels and  clearing  of  streamslde  trees,  brush 
etc.  Will  change  or  eliminate  about  1.3  miles 
of  existing  stream.  Purpose:  provide  flood 
protection.  (ELR  Order  it481,  16  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  ^PB-201  851-D)  8/6 
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Buffalo  Creek  channel  Improvement  proj- 
ect. Meadow  Grove,  Nebraska.  Enlarging  and 
straightening  5,700  feet  of  natural  channel. 
Purpose:  provide  flood  protection  to  village 
of  Meadow  Grove.  (ELR  Order  it  593,  12 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  tt  PB-202  081-D)  8/20. 
Battery  Park  City  Authority  bulkhead  and 
fill  project,  Hudson  River,  New  York.  The 
Battery  Park  City  Authority  requests  ap- 
proval of  plans  of  bulkhead  and  flll  to  be 
placed  In  Hudson  River  between  Battery  and 
R«ade  Street,  extending  about  600  to  950 
ft.  offshore.  Involves  demolition  of  old  Marine 
a^Tuetures  and  dredging  of  silts  and  sedi- 
ments from  the  river  bottom,  etc.  Purpose: 
create  land  (90  acres)  to  be  occupied  by  low 
and  middle  income  and  conventional  hous- 
ing, office  buildings,  commercial  facilities, 
open  recreational  spaces,  etc.  (ELR  Order 
it  584,  29  pages)  (NTIS  Order  it  PB-202 
086-D)   8/18. 

Manitowoc  Harbor,  Manitowoc  City  and 
County,  Wisconsin.  Project  provides  for  ex- 
tension of  the  channel  upstream  In  the 
Manitowoc  River  for  a  distance  of  720  feet 
at  a  depth  of  12  feet  to  within  50  feet  of  the 
existing  shore  structures.  Purpoee:  Improve 
light-draft  commercial  and  recreational 
navigation.  (ELR  Order  it  494.  8  pages) 
(NTIS  Order   it   PB-201  843-D)   8/10. 

Modifications  for  peaking.  The  Dalles  to 
Vancouver,  Columbia  River,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  This  project  to  provide  more 
efficient  use  of  the  hydroelectric  potential 
of  Columbia  River,  Involves  Installing  8  new 
generaUng  units  at  the  Dalles  Dam  power- 
house, modifications  to  the  margins  of  the 
Bonneville  Reservoir  to  enable  larger  and 
faster  changes  of  pool  elevation,  more  flexible 
spillway  operaUon,  etc.  Will  result  In  loss  of 
spawning  areas  and  of  some  fur  bearers  dur- 
ing whelping  season.  (ELR  Order  it  610, 
55  pages)  (NTIS  Order  it  PB-202  133-D) 
8    17. 

Second  Powerhouse,  Bonneville  Lock  and 
Dam,  Columbia  River.  Oregon  and  Washinjf- 
ton.  Construction  of  an  8-unlt  second  power- 
house on  the  Columbia  River  at  the  Bonne- 
ville project.  Excavation  for  powerhouse  will 
total  18  million  cubic  yards  of  soil,  etc  and 
20  thousand  cubic  yards  of  rocks.  Material 
nDt  used  for  backfill  will  be  placed  on  a  low 
elevation  area  lying  on  the  Washington  shore 
(400  to  600  acres).  Will  necessitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  town  of  North  Bonneville.  Pur- 
pose: Increase  electrical  energy  production 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  power  system. 
(ELR  Order  No.  612.  31  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-202  125-D)  8  20. 

Final 
Title  description,  and  date 

Baldwin  and  Hannon  Sloughs,  Alabama, 
River  Basin.  Project  consists  of  clearing  and 
snagging  1.3  miles  of  Baldwin  Slough  and 
straightening  and  enlarging  2.5  miles  of  Han- 
non Slough  Channel.  Purpose:  provide  flood 
protection  for  1.022  acres  of  Montgomery. 
CommenU  made  by  DOI.  EPA,  DOT,  and 
Alabama  Development  Office.  (ELR  Order  No. 
557,  23  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-200  023- 
F)  8  20. 

Danbury  flood  protection  project.  Still 
River,  Danbury.  Connecticut.  Construction  of 
a  3.625  foot  long  concrete  channel  and  a 
2,695  foot  long  rlprapped  trapezoidal  chan- 
nel. In  areas  Where  river  will  be  relocated, 
the  natural  channel  wlU  be  fllled  In  with 
material  from  the  new  channel.  Purpose: 
flood  protection.  Comments  made  by  DOI. 
Various  State  and  local  agencies  of  Connec- 
ticut. No  draft  statement  received.  (ELR 
Order  No.  426.  6  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-201  675-F)    8   11. 

Grand  Lagoon  Navigation  Project.  Florida. 
Consists  of  dredging  a  channel  (8  ft.  x  100 
ft)  from  Panama  City  Ship  Channel  to  a 
point  near  the  bridge  over  Grand  Lagoon. 
Prom  this  point  2  branch  channels  with  a 
connecting  channel  at  the  West  terminals 
will  be  constructed   Dredged  material  will  be 
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deposited  along  Gulf  Beach,  forming  large 
b«rms.  Purpose:  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  recreational  vessels.  Comments 
made  by  HUD.  DOT.  EPA.  DOI.  (ELR  Order 
No.  572,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198 
874-F)   8/23. 

Lafayette  Lake-Wildcat  Creek.  Wabash 
River  Basin,  Indiajia.  Multipurpose  reservoir 
project  consisting  of  damslte  7.2  miles  up- 
stream from  the  mouth  of  WUdcat  Creek  with 
resulting  Impoundment  located  In  Tippeca- 
noe. Clinton  and  Carrol  Counties.  Purpoee: 
fl(X>d  control,  water  quality  control,  etc.  21 
miles  of  free-flowing  stream  and  natural 
stream  habitat  will  be  Inundated  and  2,400 
acres  of  woodland  will  be  lost.  Commenu 
made  by  USDA.  EPA,  DOI,  various  State  of 
Indiana  agencies.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived. (ELR  Order  «  546.  26  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  it  PB-202  057-F)   8/20. 

Ohio  River,  Dayton,  Kentucky  (flood  pro- 
tection project) .  Project  consists  of  construc- 
ting an  earthen  levee,  a  concrete  wall  and 
associated  Interior  drainage  facilities.  Pur- 
pose: provide  fl(3od  protection  for  about  140 
acres  of  urban  development  In  the  flood  plain. 
Would  obstruct  the  view  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Comments  made  by  DOI.  EPA,  Various  State 
of  Kentucky  agencies.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived. (ELR  Order  #423,  24  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-201  673-F3  8/11. 

PalntsvUle  Lake,  Paint  Creek,  Big  Sandy 
River  Basin,  Johnson  County.  Kentucky.  Con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  dam  and  other 
facilities  which  will  regulate  the  runoff  from 
a  92.5  square  mile  watershed.  Purpose:  pro- 
vide water  storage  which  will  be  used  foe 
water  quality  control,  recreation  and  flood 
control.  Will  require  clearing  1,139  acres  (460 
acres  are  forest  land).  Comments  made  bjf 
USDA,  DOI.  EPA.  Various  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  agencies.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived. (ELR  Order  #565.  30  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-202  058-F)   8/19. 

Great  Palls  flood  control  project.  Sun 
River,  Montana.  Involves  about  10  miles  of 
levees,  1  Vi  miles  of  Interceptor  ditches,  chan- 
nel rectlflcatlon.  appurtenant  work,  etc.  Levee 
construction  will  reduce  tree  cover  along 
Sun  River.  Comments  made  by  DOI.  and  Var- 
ious State  of  Montana  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
#558,  23  pages  I  (NTIS  Order  ::  PB-198  918- 
F)    819. 

Port  Jefferson  Harbor  Navigation  Project: 
Suffolk  County,  New  York.  Involves  hydraulic 
dredging  of  a  channel  from  deep  water  In 
the  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  head  of  th« 
harbor  and  a  turning  basin.  Purpose:  to  al- 
low larger  vessels  to  carry  In  petroleum,  etc 
Comments  made  by  DOI,  EPA,  USDA.  DOT. 
and  various  State  of  New  York  agencies. 
Towns  of  Brookhaven  and  Port  Jefferson  and 
concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Order  #588.  30 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-199  137-F).  8/23. 
Drum  Inlet  navigation  project:  North 
Carolina.  Includes  dredging  an  ocean  bar 
channel  150  feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep  below 
mean  low  water,  restoring  an  existing  con- 
necting channel  in  Core  Sound,  etc.  Purpoee: 
to  provide  a  safe  passage  through  Inlet  foe 
commerclal-flshlng,  sport-flahlng  and  rec- 
reational vessels.  Comments  made  by  USDA. 
EPA,  DOI,  and  various  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina agencies.  (ELR  Order  #656,  28  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-199  253-F).  8/19. 

Red  River  of  the  North  at  Pembina,  North 
Dakota.  Involves  construction  of  levees, 
floodwalls,  Interior  drainage  facilities  and 
Initiating  floodplaln  management  measures. 
Purpose:  Improve  and  supplement  existing 
flood  protection  measures  In  Pembina.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI.  USDA.  HEW.  North 
Dakota  State  Water  Commission.  No  draft 
statement  received.  (ELR  Order  #428,  3S 
pages)   NTIS  Order  #PB-201  674-P).  8/11. 

Lower  Branch  Rush  River,  Cass  County, 
North  Dakota.  Channel  enlargement  and 
straightening  of  17.3  miles  of  Lower  Branch 
Rush  River  and  work  on  7.5  miles  of  lU 
southern  tributary.  Purpose:  flood  protec- 
tion for  farm  land.  Comments  made  by  EPA. 
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DOI.  Various  State  of  North  Dakota  agencies. 
No  draft  statement  received.  (ELR  Order 
#425,  21  pages)  NTIS  Order  #PB-201  676- 
F)    8   11. 

Open  Channel  work,  Ohio  River,  Pennsyl- 
vania. West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  In- 
diana and  Illinois.  An  annual  program  which 
consists  mainly  of  removing  obstructive  bars 
or  shoals  and  widening  or  deepening  the 
channel  within  the  various  navigation  pools, 
to  authorized  depth  of  9  ft.  Purpose:  permit 
continued  operation  of  water  oriented  In- 
dustrial facilities.  Comments  made  by  EPA, 
DOT,  DOI,  USDA.  Various  agencies  from  the 
States  listed  above.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived. (ELR  Order  #559,  49  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-202  065-F)    8/19. 

Cascadla  Lake,  Santlam  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Linn  County,  Oregon.  Rock  flll  embank- 
ment dam  and  a  lake  10  miles  In  length  be- 
hind It.  Purpose:  flood  control,  navigation. 
Irrigation  and  downstream  pKJwer  generation. 
Would  result  In  loss  of  10  miles  of  free-flow- 
ing stream  and  anadromous  fish  spawning 
area.  Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOI,  COM- 
MERCE, EPA,  Various  State  of  Oregon  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  #427,  51  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-201  672-F)    8/11. 

Highland  Bayou,  Texas.  Enlargement  and 
rectlflcatlon  of  the  natural  bayou  channel 
and  diversion  of  flows  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  watershed  through  an  artificial  channel. 
Construction  of  an  earthen  dam  and  excava- 
tion of  a  diversion  channel.  Comments  made 
by  DOI,  EPA,  USDA,  COMMERCE,  Various 
State  of  Texas  agencies.  Purpose:  flood  con- 
trol. (ELR  Order  #437.  43  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-201  790-F)    8/11. 

Ice  Harbor  additional  generating  units. 
Lake  Sacapawea.  Washington.  Installation 
of  3  additional  generating  units  at  this  proj- 
ect on  the  Snake  River.  Purpose:  to  meet 
high  power  demands  during  peak  times.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI.  FPC.  COMMERCE,  EPA, 
DOT,  Various  State  of  Washington  agencies 
and  Idaho  Pish  and  Game  Dept.  (ELR  Order 
560.  40  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-202  089-P) 
8   19. 

Burnsvllle  Lake,  Little  Kanawha  River. 
West  Virginia.  Construction  and  operation  of 
a  clam  and  other  facilities.  Dam  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  Little  Kanawha  River.  124.2 
miles  upstream  from  Its  confluence  with  the 
Ohio  River,  in  Braxton  County.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Purpoee:  flood  control,  recreation, 
water  quality  control,  etc.  A  reach  of  natiual 
stream  will  be  lost.  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  DOI,  HEW,  Various  State  of  West 
Vlrftlnla  agencies.  No  draft  statement  re- 
ceived. (ELR  Order  #  566,  38  pages)  (NTIS 
Order   #   PB-202  056-P)   8/19. 

Paint  Creek,  Pax.  West  Virginia.  Snagging 
and  clearing  project.  Banks  would  be  Btrlpi>ed 
of  trees,  underbrioah.  and  channel  cleared  of 
debris,  snags,  underbrush  for  20,900  feet. 
Purpose:  to  reduce  flooding  at  Pax.  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI,  EPA,  USDA.  Town  of 
Pax.  Various  State  of  West  Virginia  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  #  424,  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-201  671-F)  8/11. 

DEP.^RTMENT  OF  DEfTNSi: DEP.^RTMKNT  OF  TH« 

NAVT 

Contact:  Joseph  A.  Grimes,  Jr.,  Special 
Civilian  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Navy, 
Washington,   D.C.   20360    (202)    697-0892. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  AcqtU- 
Eltlon  of  608  acres  of  railroad  yard  facilities 
at  SewelTs  Point,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Removal 
of  marginal,  base-dependent  business  will  be 
followed  by  eventual  construction  of  admin- 
istrative storage/supply  and  waterfront  fa- 
cilities. Purpose:  to  Increase  efficiency  and 
fleet  readiness.  (ELR  Order  #  612.  13  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  865-D)  8/16. 

Ammunition  Pier.  P-600.  Sella  Bay.  Ouam, 
Mariana  Islands.  Relocation  of  ammunition 
ship  loading/unloading  from  Apra  Harbor. 
Guam  to  Sella  Bay.  Guam  for  purposes  of 
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explosive  safety.  Relocation  involves  con- 
struction of  a  350  foot  by  700  foot  pier  with 
navigational  aids  etc.  and  acquisition  of  846 
acres  of  privately  owned  land  and  2.875 
acres  of  Government  of  Guam  land  within 
a  10.400  radius  of  the  proposed  pier  as  an 
explosive  safety  zone.  (ELR  Order  #  602.  93 
page.)    (NTIS  Order  #  PB-202  138-D)   8/26. 

ENVIRON MKNTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

Contact:  Mr.  George  Marlenthal,  Acting 
Director  of  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments Office,  1129  20th  Street — Room  608, 
Washington,  D.C.  254-6806. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Proposed  waste  treatment  project.  Col.  261, 
Greeley.  Colorado.  EPA  project  Involves  re- 
locating a  substantial  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent system  capacity.  6  miles  east  of  the  city. 
Construction  consists  of  4  anaerobic  lagoons. 
2  aerated  ponds  etc.  Purpose:  Initial  effort 
to  centralize  treatment  facilities  for  the 
drainage  basin.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  386- 
D)    (ELR  Order  #322,  8  pages)  7/29. 

rBOEKAI.  POWER  COMMISSION 

Contact:  Frederick  H.  Warren.  Advisor  on 
Environmental   Quality.  441  G  Street.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C,  30426,  (202)  386-6084. 
Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Dlstrlgas  Corporation  (Docket  No.  CP70- 
196)  seeks  authorization  to  Import  llquefled 
natural  gas  (LNO)  Into  the  United  States 
from  Algeria.  Proposes  delivery  of  14  ship 
loads  of  LNG  per  year  over  a  20-year  period 
at  Everett,  Massachusetts  and  Staten  Island. 
New  York.  Construction  at  these  two  sites 
Involves  dredging  of  docking  areas  and  clear- 
ing of  suitable  sites  for  terminal  facilities. 
In  addition,  Dlstrlgas  proposes  to  construct  a 
30.000  barrel  cryogenic  barge  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proproxlmately  $2.6  million.  (ELR  Order  No. 
510.  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  864- 
D)  8/12. 

Following  companies  have  applied  for  au- 
thorization to  Import  liquefied  natural  gas 
(LNG)  Into  United  States  from  Algeria. 
Columbia  LNO  Corporation  (Docket  No.  CP- 
71-68.  CP71-289);  Consolidated  Gas  Supply 
Corporation  (Docket  No.  CP71-153;  Con- 
solidated System  LNO  Company  (Docket  No. 
CP71-298.  CP71-290);  Southern  Energy 
Company  (Docket  No.  CP71-151,  CP71-364); 
and  So.  Natural  Gas  Com.  (Docket  No.  CP- 
71-276) .  Construction  at  the  2  selected  sites: 
Cove  Point.  Maryland  and  Savannah.  Geor- 
gia. Involves  dredging  of  docking  areas  and 
the  clearing  of  suitable  sites  for  terminal 
facilities.  Pipeline  construction  at  both  loca- 
tions will  total  approximately  391  miles  and 
will  reqtilre  6  river  crossings,  the  traversing  of 
state  owned  land,  approximately  4  miles  of  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  and  a  national  park. 
A  5,000  foot  unloading  pier  will  be  con- 
structed Into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Cove 
Point  and  a  ship  turning  basin  will  be  re- 
quired m  the  Savannah  River.  (ELR  Order 
No.  616.  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201 
853-D)  8/17. 

GSNERAI,  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Contact:  Rod  Kreger.  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. General  Services  Admlnlstratlon-AD. 
Washington,  D.C.  20406  (203)  343-6077. 

Alternate  Oontact:  Aaron  Woloahln,  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Environmental  Affairs.  General 
Services  Admlnlstratlon-AD.  (303)  343-4161. 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 
Disposal  of  approximately  436.76  acres  of 
land,  comprising  a  portion  of  Government- 
owned  property  known  as  Fort  Lawton  Mili- 
tary Reservation.  Seattle.  Washington.  Pro- 
poses to  assign  property  to  Interior  for  public 
park  and  recreation  use  subject  to  considera- 
tion of  HSW's  request  for  a  portion  of  It 
(KLR  Order  No.  336.  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-301  626-D)  7/30. 
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Disposal  of  a  portion  of  Camp  San  Luis 
Obispo,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California. 
(Approximately  1909.19  acres)  47  acres  for 
school  purfkoses  by  negotiated  sale.  289.46  for 
park  and  recreation  use.  1,572.73  acres  to 
public  by  sealed  bid  sale.  (ELR  Order  No. 
334.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  625- 
D)  8/2. 

Disposal  of  Pantex  Sewage  Effluent  Holding 
Reservoir.  AmarlUo,  Texas.  Involves  the  nego- 
tiated sale  of  1.077.1  acres  of  land  to  Carson 
County,  Texas.  This  land  upon  which  the 
Holding  Reservoir  is  located,  comprises  a  por- 
tion of  the  AEC's  Pantex  Ordnance  Plant. 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  569-D)  (ELR  Order 
No.  399,  7  pages)  8/5. 

Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Former  US  Naval  Retraining  Command, 
Camp  Elliott,  California.  GSA  proposes  to  dis- 
pose of  2,690.6  acres  of  this  land  as  follows: 
1)  219  acres  to  NASA  (who  will  sell  It  to  real 
estate  Investors  In  exchange  for  55.5  acres 
adjacent  to  their  Moffett  Field  facility),  2) 
exchange  of  1,074.6  acres  for  30,000  acres  of 
land  In  Joshua  Tree  National  Moniunent,  3) 
exchange  of  169.9  acres  with  San  Diego  lor  a 
Federal  office  building  site.  4)  730  acres  to 
DOI  for  park  and  recreation  use  by  San 
Diego.  6)  sealed  bid  tale  to  public  of  497  acres. 
Comments  made  by  various  State  of  Califor- 
nia agencies  and  Congressman  Bob  Wilson. 
(ELR  Order  #336,  9  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-201  493-F) .  7/30. 

Disposal  of  approximately  322  acres  of  land 
and  structures  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
former  Naval  Measurement  Station.  Border 
Field.  San  Diego  County,  California.  WUl  be 
used  for  park  and  recreation  facilities.  Com- 
ments made  by  EPA,  DOI,  various  State  of 
California  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #353.  20 
pages)     (NTIS   Order   #PB-201    502-F).    8/3. 

Proposed  sale  of  Upper  Bethlehem.  Fred- 
ensborg  and  Slob  (247  acres)  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  various  pur- 
poses including  housing  and  a  commercial 
area.  Comments  made  by  HUD.  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-198  716-F)  (ELR  Order  #381,  8  pages) 
8/5. 

Proposed  negotiated  sale  of  143.014  acres 
(remainder  of  Bonne  Esperance  and  Estate 
Slob,  St.  Croix)  Virgin  Islands  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  use  as  a  park,  cemetery,  zoo, 
etc..  Comments  made  by  HUD.  (NTTS  Order 
#PB-201  585-F)  (ELR  Order  #382,  7  pages). 
8  5. 

Disposal  of  Penitentiary  Honor  Farm  No.  2: 
Panthersvllle.  Georgia.  Substantial  part  of 
this  579  acre  farm  will  be  conveyed  to  State 
and  local  public  agencies  for  park.  sch(X)l  and 
hospital  uses.  Comments  made  by  HUD.  EPA. 
DOI.  ARMY:OOE.  HEW.  DeKalb  County  and 
various  State  of  Georgia  agencies.  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-198  871-F)  (ELR  Order  #422.  20 
pages) .  8  6. 

Disposal  of  Red  Bluff  Air  Force  Station, 
Red  Bluff  California.  Approximately  35.04 
acres  are  Involved  of  which  small  portion  Is 
to  be  assigned  to  FAA.  The  rest  to  be  disposed 
of  by  sealed  bids.  Comments  made  bv  EPA. 
DOI.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-198  830-F)  (ELR 
Order  No.  480  7  pages)  8/13. 

Disposal  of  a  portion  of  AECs  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  Argonne,  Illinois.  Plans 
to  convey  2,040  acres  and  several  buildings 
either  to  the  State  of  minola  or  to  DuPage 
County  for  park  and  recreation  uses.  Com- 
ments made  by  AEC.  EPA,  Northeastern  Il- 
linois Planning  Commission.  Office  of  the 
Governor  and  private  citizens.  (NTTS  Order 
No.  PB-201  871-F)  (KLR  Order  No.  613,  56 
pages)  8/17. 

Disposal  of  141  acres  of  Fort  SnelUng  Hos- 
pital Reservation,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In- 
volves assigning  this  land  to  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  for  transfer  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  Purpose:  provide  park  and 
recreation.  Fort  SnelUng  Is  an  historic  land- 
mark. Comments  made  by  DOI,  City  of  St. 
Paul,  SUte  of  MinnesoU.   (NTIS  Order  No. 
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PB-200  786-P)   (ELR  Order  No.  529.  11  pages) 
8  18. 

Disposal  of  the  119.11  acre  tract  of  land 
comprtslng  the  former  Castle  Valley  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Center,  Price,  Utah.  Pro- 
posed sale  of  this  land  to  Carbon  County. 
The  County  plans  to  establish  a  light  In- 
dustry tj-pe  Industrial  park  on  this  land. 
Comments  made  by  EPA,  various  State  and 
local  agencies  of  Utah  and  the  Governor  of 
Utah.  (ELR  Order  No.  596,  15  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB  199  737-P)  8/26. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
OKVELOPMBNT 

Contact:  Mr.  George  Wright.  Environ- 
mental Clearance  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20410  (202)   382-2914. 

I>raXt 
Title,  description,  and  date 

New  Community  of  Rlverton.  Monroe 
County,  New  York.  Proposed  HUD  offer  of 
commitment  to  guarantee  up  to  $12  million 
for  development  over  a  16  year  period  for  a 
New  Community  in  the  Township  of  Hen- 
rietta (a  snuill  portion  of  land  In  Wheat- 
laJid) .  New  community  comprises  2,350  acres 
and  Is  planned  for  an  ultimate  population 
of  about  25,600  residents  In  8,010  dwelling 
units  170  acres  of  commercial  and  commu- 
nity space  will  be  provided.  (ELR  Order  No. 
321.  52  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201 
391-D)   7  27. 

Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Legislative  proposal  to  provide  Federal  In- 
surance for  lending  Institutions  with  respect 
to  loans  made  to  restore  historic  residential 
properties.  It  would  permit  coverage  of  loans 
at  higher  amounts  and  with  longer  terms 
than  now  authorized.  Comments  made  by 
DOI,  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation.  (ELR  Order  No.  352,  5  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  500-P)   7/30. 

Legislative  proposal:  "Legacy  of  Park".  It 
provides  for  the  coordinated  use  of  existing 
HUD  and  Interior  open-space  programs,  and 
Federal  Surplus  Lands  authority  to  increase 
the  supply  and  variety  of  park  and  recrea- 
tional resources,  particularly  to  people  In 
central  cities  and  urban  areas.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  budget  increases  and  amendments 
to  the  Land  and  Water  Fund  Conservation 
Act  and  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services.  Comments  made  by  GSA,  DOI, 
OEO,  USDA.  (ELR  Order  No.  351.  19  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  501-F)   7/30. 

Aurarla  Urban  Renewal  Project:  Denver, 
Colorado  Involve*  clearing  approximately 
173  acres  near  the  central  business  district 
and  developing  a  Higher  Education  Center. 
Extensive  park  and  recreation  spaces  will  be 
p>art  of  the  Center.  Purpose:  to  eliminate 
environmental  deficiencies  In  area,  such  as 
noise,  dirt  and  visual  pollution.  Project  No. 
Colorado  No.-24.  Comments  made  by  State 
of  Colorado.  (ELR  Order  No.  502.  11  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201   864-F)    8/13, 

DEPARTMENT    OP   THE    INTIXIOS 

Contact:  OfOce  of  Communications,  Room 
7214,  Washington.  D.C.  20340.  (202)  343- 
6416. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Proposed  Oil  and  Gas  Lease  Sale,  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Lease  sale 
consists  of  86  tracts  of  submerged  lands  off- 
shore Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
Would  add  396.250  acres  to  the  total  3,783,796 
presently  under  Federal  lease  offshore  Lou- 
isiana. 75  to  I3S  additional  pUtfonns  and 
other  structures  may  be  necessary  to  develop 
tbe«e  tracts.  Also  may  require  40  new  pipe- 
lines. (ELR  Order  #360,  66  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  «PB-301  517-D)  8/4. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Draft 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Crystal  Dam,  Curecantl  Unit,  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project,  Colorado.  Involves 
construction  of  a  dam  and  reservoir,  as  well 
as  a  hydroelectric  powerplant  on  the  Gunni- 
son River,  15  miles  east  of  Montrose.  P\ir- 
pose:  reduce  high  flows  and  provide  mini- 
mum flows  to  enhance  flshery  habitat.  In- 
crease public  use  of  canyon  area,  provide 
revenues  from  sale  of  power,  etc.  Will  chan- 
nelize 8.000  feet  of  river  and  Inundate  a 
scenic  area  of  Black  Canyon  and  6.5  miles  of 
trout  flshery.  (ELR  Order  552,  32  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  aPB  202  071-D)  (This  Is  a 
revised  draft— 1st  draft  sent  March  4.  1971), 
8/4. 

Pinal 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Coeumnes  River  Division,  Central  Val- 
ley, California.  Plan  for  development  for 
initial  phase  Involves  construction  of  3  dams 
and  reservoirs:  Nashville  on  the  main 
Cosumnes  River;  Aukum  on  the  South  Pork; 
and  PI  PI  on  Middle  Fork.  Purpose:  Irriga- 
tion, QooA  control,  water  supply,  etc.  About 
25  miles  of  free  flowing  streams  wlU  be 
inundated,  as  well  as  historical  and  archeo- 
loglcal  sites.  Comments  made  by  DOT, 
Commerce,  HUD,  HEW.  Army  COE,  USDA, 
EPA,  various  local  and  State  of  California 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #640,  63  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-203  185-F)    8/30. 

Yolo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Conservation  District  Small  Reclamation 
Project  Act  loan  application.  Woodland, 
California.  Money  woxUd  help  build  the  In- 
dian Valley  project  (a  dam  and  reservoir) 
located  on  the  North  Fork  of  Cache  Creek. 
About  4.000  acres  of  Intermittent  flowing 
stream  and  grazing  land  would  be  Inun- 
dated. Three  rare  plant  species  may  be  en- 
dangered. Purpose:  irrigation,  fl(X}d  control, 
etc.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  Army  COE, 
DOI  and  the  Resources  Agency  of  Califor- 
nia. (ELR  Order  #639  30  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der #PB-202  184-P)    8/30. 

Geological  survey 

Pinal 

Title,  description,  and  date 

Installation  of  2  more  drilling  and  pro- 
ducing platforms  on  Federal  oil  and  gas 
leases  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  off 
California's  coast.  Statement  covers  Union 
Oil's  Platform  "C"  and  Sun  Oil's  Platform 
"Henry."  The  government  has  received 
bonus  payments  on  these  leases  amounting 
to  •99,798.032.00.  There  will  be  slots  for  66 
wells  on  "C"  and  for  30  wells  on  "Henry." 
The  major  possible  adverse  effects  are  pol- 
lution from  an  accidental  oil  spill,  and 
visual  unattractlveness.  Platforms  would  re- 
main for  10  to  50  years.  Comments  made  by 
EPA.  DOT,  DOI,  Army,  City  and  County  of 
Santa  Barbara,  various  State  of  California 
agencies,  oil  companies,  citizens  and  cit- 
izens groups  such  as  GOO  ("Get  OH  Out"). 
(ELR  Order  #606.  175  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
:sPB-198  979-F) 

(Note  a  mistaken  NTIS  order  #  was  given 
for  the  flnal  statement  on  Exploratory 
Drilling  Operations.  Santa  Barbara  (pg.  36, 
Vol.  1  No.  7).  The  correct  NTIS  order  #  is: 
PB-201    649-F.)    8/27. 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

Draft 
Title,  description  and  date 
Proposed  master  plan  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park,  Eddy  County,  New  Mexico.  Park  oon- 
stoU  of  46  763  acres  with  visitation  of  860,000 
per  7«ar.  Proposed  action  ocmMnt*  of  a  salf- 
guldlng  system  in  oavems,  road  to  the  back 
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country  (6  mile  nature  loop  and  15  mile  road 
the  length  of  the  park) ,  other  road  construc- 
tion, etc.  To  be  administered  In  conjunction 
with  Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park. 
Purpoee:  provide  a  plan  for  management  and 
development  of  park  for  future  visitor  use 
and  preservation  of  area.  (ELR  Order  #489, 
10  pages   (NTIS  Order   #  PB-201  996-D) 

Master  plan  for  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  Culberson  and  Hudspeth  Coun- 
ties, Texas.  Statement  outlines  the  proposed 
development  and  management  of  the  area 
for  future  visitor  use.  protection  and  preser- 
vation. Development  Includes  operation  of 
headquarters  area,  visitor  center,  tramway, 
trail  network,  etc.  Administration  of  park 
and  Carlsbad  Caverns  will  be  consolidated. 
Park  consists  of  77,600  acres.  (ELR  Order 
#490,  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201 
997-D)  8/16. 

NATIONAL  AERONAtmCS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Contact:  Ralph  E.  Cushman,  Special  As- 
sistant, Office  of  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C.  20546  (202)      962-8107. 

Draft 
Title,  description  and  date 
Pioneer  F/G  Program.  6th  and  7th  of  an 
ongoing  series  of  planetary  and  Interplane- 
tary  space  exploration  missions  which  will  be 
launched  by  an  Atlas  Centaur  Rocket  from 
Cape  Kennedy.  Florida  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
planet  Jupiter  In  1972  and  1973.  Potential 
radiation  hazard  from  fuel  capsule  undw 
study.  Purpose:  to  provide  the  Ist  investiga- 
tion of  the  interplanetary  mediiim  beyond 
Mars.  (NTIS  Order  #PB-202  085-P)  (ELR 
Order  #579,  4  pages  )   8/24. 

Final 
Title,  description  and  date 

Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Field,  Cali- 
fornia. Description  of  the  facility,  Its  mis- 
sion, and  possible  environmental  Impact. 
Work  Is  done  with  radioactive  Isotopes,  toxic 
chemicals,  etc..  that  are  disposed  of  by  a 
contractor.  Exhaust  from  arc  Jets,  sawdust 
accumulation  In  the  carpenter  shop  and  noise 
from  the  wind  tunnel  are  mentioned.  (NTIS 
Order  #PB  202  066-F)  (ELR  Order  #667,  26 
pages.)  8/17. 

Flight  Research  Center,  Edwards.  Califor- 
nia. Description  of  facility  and  its  environ- 
mental Impact.  Conduct  liquid  and  solid 
propellant  research.  Noise  from  Jets  and 
rockets,  sonic  booms,  air  pollution  from  ex- 
haust gases  are  potential  environmental  ef- 
fects. (NTIS  Order  #PB  202  054-F4  (ELB 
Order  #668,  9  pages)  8/17. 

Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland  and 
Plum  Brook,  Stations.  Ohio.  Covers  the  Im- 
pact of  these  facilities  on  the  environment 
(how  they  dispose  of  radioactive  wastes, 
etc.)  as  well  as  describing  their  work  In  pol- 
lution control  and  other  areas.  No  adverse 
comments  received.  (NTIS  Order  #PB  303 
052-F)    (ELR   Order    #670,   26   pages)    8/17. 

Langley  Field  Research  Center,  Langley 
Field,  Virginia.  Description  of  the  Center  and 
its  mission  as  well  as  Its  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. (Explains  how  radioactive  waste 
is  disposed  of.  etc.,  and  environmental  con- 
trol projects  submitted  for  inclusion  In  the 
FY  "72  budget.  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB  202 
053-F)    (ELR  Order  No.  669.  47  pages)   8/17. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY   AUTHORrTT 

Contact:  Dr.  Francis  Gartrell.  Director  of 
Environmental  Research  and  Development 
(615)   765-2002. 

Draft 
Title,  description  and  date 

Shelby  600  kV  substation  and  transmission 
line  connections.  Construction  of  a  600  kV 
substation  with  interconnecting  lines  In 
eastern  and  northeastern  portions  of  Shelby 
County  and  the  central  portion  of  Tipton 
County,  Tennessee.  Involves  some  43  mllss  of 
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transmission  lines.  Purpose:  to  provide  ade- 
qUfite  transmission  facilities  to  supply  sum- 
mer 1972  electric  requirements  lor  consumers 
m  Covington,  Tennessee  area.  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-201  385-D)  (ELR  Order  No.  323,  10 
pages  1  7  28. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Contact:  Martin  Convlsser,*  Director,  Office 
ot  Program  Co-ordination,  400  7th  Street, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20590,  (202)  462- 
4357. 

For  the  readers  convenience  we  have  listed 
the  numerous  statements  from  DOT  by  State 
in  alphabetical  order. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Draft 

Title,  and  description  and  date 

Autauge  County  Airport,  Prattvllle,  Ala- 
bama. Construction  of  a  General  Aviation 
Airport  to  accommodate  propeller  aircraft 
under  12,500  pounds.  Requires  use  of  65 
acres  of  land  for  airport.  (ELR  Order  #375, 
16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  # PB-201  680-D) ,  8/3. 

Morton  Municipal  Airport,  Tuskegee,  Ma- 
con County,  Alabama.  Land  acquisition  for 
airport  development  and  clear  zones,  con- 
struct mark  and  light  runway,  etc.  Purpose: 
accommodate  propeller  and  business  Jet  air- 
craft. (ELR  Order  #591,  32  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der r  PB-201  401-D) .  8/22. 

Falrhope  Municipal  Airport,  Baldwin 
County.  Alabama.  Involves  land  acquisition, 
runway  extension,  power  line  relocation,  etc. 
(ELR  Order  #586.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-202  088-D)  8/22. 

Chlgnlk  Lake.  Alaska.  Construction  of  new 
landing  strip,  aprons,  taxlways  etc.  Purpose: 
provide  a  utility  airport  to  serve  both  com- 
mercial carriers  and  general  aviation  traffic. 
(ELR  Order  #302,  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-201  401-D),  7/27. 

Dillingham  Airport  project,  Dillingham, 
Alaska.  Involves  land  acquisition,  extending 
and  widening  runway.  Installing  a  new  light- 
ing system,  relocating  a  road,  etc.  (ELR  Or- 
der No.  338,  60  pages)  (NITS  Order  No  PB- 
201  523-D)  7/30. 

Chandler  Municipal  Airport,  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona. Involves  extending  runway,  taxlway, 
paving  access  road,  etc.  Will  i-esult  In  shift 
In  traffic  pattern.  (ELR  Order  No.  377,  16 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  578-D)  8/3. 

Thompson-Robblns  Field  Airport  Project, 
Phillips  County  Helena-West  Helena,  Ar- 
kansas. Acquisition  of  land  for  airport  de- 
velopment and  clear  zone  at  northwest  corner 
of  existing  airport,  overlaying  and  extending 
N/S  runway,  etc.  Purpoee:  accommodate  Jet 
powered  aircraft  and  larger  aircraft.  (ELR 
Order  No.  363,  15  pages  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
201  521-D)  8/3. 

Santa  Barbara  Municipal  Airport  Project. 
Santa  Barbara,  California.  Involves  con- 
structing a  portion  of  a  parallel  taxlway  to 
Eerve  the  main  Instrument  runway  at  the 
Municipal  Airport  and  Installation  of  lights. 
A  portion  of  this  taxlway  will  be  constructed 
on  the  edge  of  a  tidal  lagoon,  which  Is  a 
haven  for  birds  and  other  small  wildlife 
known  as  the  Goleta  Slough.  (ELR  Order 
300,  85  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  633- 
D)  7  27. 

Liberty  County  Airport  project,  Hlnesvllle, 
Georgia.  Involves  extending  and  widening 
runway,  installation  of  medium  Intensity 
lighting  system,  etc.  12  acres  of  clearing  will 
be  necessary  for  project.  Purpose:  accom- 
modate 60%  of  the  business  Jet  fleet.  (ELR 
Order  401,  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
201  691-D)  8/5. 

Waterloo  Municipal  Airport  Project,  Black 
Hawk  County,  Iowa.  Extension  of  existing 

•He  will  refer  you  to  the  correct  regional 
office  from  which  the  sUtement  originated. 
In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, a  separate  page  is  Included  in  this 
Monitor  giving  the  names  of  the  Regional 
Administrators  (see  page  137) . 
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runway,  connecting  taxlway,  and  strengthen- 
ing of  taxlways,  etc.  Purpose:  to  accom- 
modate the  Booing  727-200  aircraft.  (ELR 
Order  No.  435,  17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-201  686-D)  8/9. 

Fort  Dodge  Municipal  Airport  Project, 
Webster  County,  Iowa.  Construction  of  a  new 
asphalt  runway,  widening  and  overlaying  of 
existing  taxlways,  etc.  Purpose:  accommo- 
date Jet  aircraft.  (ELR  Order  439,  59  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  767-D)    8/9. 

Lafayette  Airport,  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 
Involves  construction  of  a  new  runway  and 
taxlways,  relocation  of  communication  towers 
etc.  (ELR  Order  378.  21  pages)    (NTIS  Order 

#  PB-201  677-D)    8/4. 

Ohio  State  University  Airport,  Franklin 
County,  Ohio.  Involves  extending  and  pav- 
ing E/W  runway,  etc.  (ELR  Order  :^  433,  15 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201   706-D)    8/9. 

Andrews  County  Airport  Project,  Andrews, 
Texas.  Involves  extending  runway,  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  clear  zone,  etc.  Purpose:  en- 
able larger  aircraft  to  use  airport.  (ELR  Or- 
der #  379,  14  pages)  (NTTS  Order  #  PB-201 
576-D)   8/4. 

Tooele  Valley  Municipal  Airport,  Tooele 
County,  Utah.  Construction  of  am  air  cargo 
airport  with  a  10,000'  x  150'  runway  Includ- 
ing associated  taxlways  and  aprons.  Initial 
phase  will  consist  of  land  acquisition  and 
construction  of  a  5500'  x  75'  runway,  con- 
necting taxlway,  aprons,  etc.  (ELR  Order 
#364,  24  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201 
522-D)    8/3. 

Wlttman  Field  airport  project,  Oshkosh. 
Wisconsin.  Involves  acquisition  of  land 
(117.43  acres)  for  clear  zone,  expansion  of 
existing  apron;  construction  of  an  entrance 
and  service  road,  etc.  (ELR  Order  #  473,  42 
pages)    (Nns  Order  #  PB-201  766-D)   8/11. 

Airport  project  at  Gillette-Campbell  Coun- 
ty, Wyoming.  Involves  land  acquisition  (10 
acres),  runway  extension,  etc.  to  existing 
airport.  Purpose:  improve  conditions  for  ex- 
ecutive Jets  and  larger  multi-engine  planes. 
(ELR  Order  #376,   11   pages)    (NTIS  Order 

#  201  679-D)  8/3. 

Final 
Title,  description,  and  date 

Airport  Project  at  El  Dorado,  Arkansas. 
Runway  and  parking  ramp  extension,  in- 
stallation of  lighting,  etc.  To  Improve  Good- 
win Field,  Union  County,  Arkansas.  Com- 
ments made  by:  EPA,  USDA,  DOI,  Arkansas 
Planning  Commission,  Various  State  of  Ar- 
kansas agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  496,  27 
pages)  NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  869-F)  Au- 
gust 17. 

Mariposa- Yosemlte  Airport  project,  Mari- 
posa, California.  Involves  construction  of  a 
runway,  taxlway,  apron,  access  road,  etc. 
Purpose:  to  serve  light  single  engine  and 
twin  engine  aircraft  of  the  general  aviation 
fleet.  Comments  made  by  HUD.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  DOI,  USDA,  DOT,  HEW,  a 
large  number  of  concerned  citizens,  various 
State  of  California  agencies.  (ELR  Order 
No.  473.  67  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199 
262-F)  August  11. 

Boundary  County  Airport  project,  Bon- 
ners  Ferry,  Idaho.  Land  acquisition,  run- 
way eoctenslon,  taxlway  and  apron  reha- 
bilitation, etc.  Comments  made  by  DOI, 
USDA,  Army:  COE.  HUD,  EPA,  City  of  Bon- 
ners  Ferry.  (ELR  Order  No.  606,  24  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  884-F)   August  17. 

Plttsfleld  Municipal  Airport  Project,  Pitts- 
fleld,  Illinois.  Involves  acquisition  of  land 
for  a  proposed  airport.  Future  development 
will  Involve  construction  of  paved  runway 
etc.  Purpose:  to  replace  an  existing  "re- 
stricted landing  area."  Comments  made  by 
City  of  Plttsfleld;  various  State  of  BUnols 
agencies,  local  businesses,  private  citizens. 
(ELR  Order  No.  438,  74  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-19B  730-F)  August  11. 

Baer  Field  Airport  project.  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  Acquisition  of  land,  extension  of 
runway,  etc.  Comments  made  by  City  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  Air  Pollution  Control 
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Board,  and  other  State  of  Indiana  Dept. 
(ELR  Order  No.  315,  10  pages)  (NTIS  Or- 
der No.  PB-199  870-F)   July  29. 

Arthur  N.  Neu  Airport,  Carrol,  Iowa.  In- 
volves land  acquisition,  extension  of  runway, 
construction  of  asphalt  overlay  and  connect- 
ing taxlway  and  apron,  etc.  Comments  made 
by  DOI,  City  of  Carroll,  various  State  of  Iowa 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #484,  10  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-201  870-F)  8/13. 

Taylor  County  Airport,  Campbellsville. 
Kentucky.  Consists  of  extending  and  recon- 
structing the  existing  runway  and  also  ac- 
quiring land  for  clear  zone.  Purpose:  to  ac- 
commodate an  Increasing  number  of  single 
and  double  engine  aircraft.  Comments  made 
by  USDA,  various  Kentucky  State  and  local 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #  632,  34  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-199  883-F)  8/19. 

Douglas  Municipal  Alrpc«t,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  Improvements  on  existing 
airport,  acquisition  of  land  for  construction 
of  second  parallel  runway.  Approximately 
2.500  acres  of  land  will  be  used  for  airport. 
Comments  made  by  HUD.  DOT,  EPA,  City  of 
Charlotte,  Office  of  the  Mayor,  various  State 
of  North  Carolina  agencies.    (ELR  Order  # 

332,  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  198  669-F) 
7/28. 

Airport  project  at  Fort  Yates,  JVorf  n  Dakota. 
The  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  requests  as- 
sistance for  constructing  a  new  airport  facil- 
ity. Purpose:  to  complement  and  <x)mplete 
objectives  of  building  an  industrial  park- 
airport  facility  (the  area  Is  presently  econom- 
ically depressed).  Comments  made  by  DOI, 
FHWA,  HEW,  Various  State  of  North  Dakota 
agencies  and  local  agencies.   (ELR  Order   = 

333,  32  pages(  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-199  885-F) 
7/28. 

Mott  Municipal  Airport  project,  Mott, 
North  Dakota.  Involves  construction  of  a  run- 
way extension,  taxlway,  runway  edge,  light- 
ing, etc.  Purpose:  to  Improve  facility  for  sin- 
gle engine  aircraft.  Comments  made  by  DOI, 
DOT,  Various  State  of  North  Dakota  agen- 
cles  and  local  citizens.  (ELR  Order  #  318 
23  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-199  743-F) 
7/29. 

Airport  Project  at  Shamokin  Pennsylvania. 
Involves  acquisition  of  land,  construction  of 
runway,  stub  taxlways,  apron,  turn  around, 
etc.  To  be  built  on  site  of  present  Elysbuig- 
Shamokln  airport.  Comments  made  by  Army : 
COE,  HUD,  DOI,  Commonwealth  of  PennsyN 
vanla,  USDA.  (ELR  Order  #634  25  pages) 
(NTIS  Order   #PB-200  345-P)    8/26. 

Ogden  Municipal  Airport  project,  Ogden, 
Utah.  Construction  of  runway  extension  and 
lighting,  parallel  taxlway,  etc.  Comments 
made  by  EPA,  AEC,  USDA,  FPC,  DOI,  Army 
COE,  HUD.  (ELR  Order  #354,  29  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-201  49»-F)  8/4. 

Chesterfield  County  Airport,  Virginia.  De- 
velopment of  a  general  utility-type  airport 
with  a  3,700  foot  paved  runway  to  accom- 
modate single  engine  and  light  twin  engine 
aircraft.  (Ultimately  will  be  expanded  to  ac- 
commodate business  Jets,  etc.)  Requires  673 
acres  for  project.  Comments  made  by  DOI, 
TVA,  COMMERCE,  USDA,  HEW,  ARMY:  COE, 
AEC,  DOT,  EPA,  and  various  SUte  of  Vir- 
ginia Agencies  and  Citizens  Group  of 
Chesterfield  County.  (KLR  Order  #673,  84 
pages  (NTIS  Order  #PB-198  759-F)  8/20. 

rZDXRAL   HICBWAT  ADMINISTRATION 

Draft 
Title,  description,  and  date 

FAS.  Route  09 :  Clay  County.  Alabama.  In- 
volves replacement  of  a  bridge  over  Crooked 
Creek  and  the  Seal>oard  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Main  Line  with  a  3-lane  travelway  and  ero- 
sion control  measures.  (ELR  Order  #309,  5 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-301   374-D)    7/38. 

VS.  83:  Bibb  County,  Alabama.  Addmig  3 
lanes,  making  a  4  lane  divided  facility,  from 
the  Tuscaloosa-Bibb  County  line  to  a  point 
about  .8  miles  west  of  BoUne  (8.5  mllw). 
Highway  Project  FL-a97(l);  (8tate-Sao-l) 
(KLR  Order  #336.  6  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-301  S81-D)   7/38. 
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Se&board  Coastline  RallroAd  Overpass  and 
ai^roacbes,  Dale  Cksunty,  Alabama.  Improve- 
ment of  present  two  lane  Alabama  as  and 
Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad  overpass  to  a 
multllane  highway.  Project  8-3323.  (EXA  Or- 
der #342,  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201 
513-D)  7/30. 

U.S.  90:  Baldwin  County,  Alabama.  Im- 
provements at  the  Intersection  with  Alabama 
59  (approximately  1.0  miles)  and  In  the  cen- 
ter of  existing  U.S.  90  near  Blackwater  River 
(approximately  .5  mUes).  A  rural  type  two 
lane  facility  is  planned.  Project  F-Pa-184 
(7) .  (ELR  Order  *396,  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
JtPB-201  566-D)  8/2. 

Project  S-461-C:  Morgan  County,  Alabama. 
Construction  of  urban  type  four  lane  curb 
and  gutter  highway  with  sidewalk  area. 
From  n.S.  31  In  Hartselle  to  Interstate  65. 
Describes  2  proposed  routes.  (ELR  Order 
#469,  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201 
769-D)  8  5. 

Walker  County,  Alabama.  Purpose  of  the 
proposed  project  is  to  complete  a  much 
needed  route  Improvement  through  the  mid- 
section of  Walker  County,  beginning  at  Oak- 
man  and  terminating  on  U.S.  78  at  Siunlton. 
The  project  will  require  two  bridges  over 
streams  and  also  2  overpasses  over  railroad 
crossing.  P>roJect  8-6406  and  8-547-C.  (KLR 
Order  No.  493,  9  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
201  846-D)  8/12. 

Improvements  XJS.  431  and  County  Road 
9;  Henry  County,  Alabama.  The  propiosed 
typical  section  Is  an  ultimate  rural  type  four 
lane  faculty.  Project  P-129(6).  (ELR  Order 
No.  595.  11  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-202 
07S-D)  8/19. 

Highway  project  P-061-l(6):  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  Construction  of  a  divided  4-lane.  con- 
trolled access  facility  from  Oaffney  Road 
northerly  to  the  intersection  of  the  Farmer's 
Loop  Road  and  the  Steese  Highway.  Includes 
construction  of  a  bridge  crossing  the  Chena 
River.  A  4(f)  report  is  attached  since  project 
requires  use  oT  land  within  the  park  strip  in 
the  north  side  of  Chena  River.  (ELR  Order 
No.   637,    101    pages)     (PB-202    141-D)    8/24. 

Nome-Taylor  Highway  (FAS-141):  Nome, 
Alaska.  Widening  and  realigning  highway 
from  Dexter  Creek  to  1  mile  north  of  Ban- 
ner Creek  (5  mllea).  Highway  project  8-0141 
(3).  (ELR  Order  No.  620  45  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-202  130D)   8/25. 

Fairbanks- Anchorage  Highway:  Alaska. 
Realigning  and  upgrading  a  22.0  mile  seg- 
ment from  Cant  well  to  a  point  1.5  mUea 
inside  of  Mt.  McKlnley  National  Park.  Much 
of  this  segment  parallels  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Mt.  McKlnley  National  Park.  A  4(f)  is 
attached.  Highway  project  F-037-2(  ).  (ELR 
Order  No.  636,  111  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-202   124-D)    8/26. 

Ehrenberg-Phoenlx  Highway :  Yuma 
County.  ArizoTia.  Involves  construction  of 
two  38  foot  roadways  to  complete  section  of 
Interstate  Highway  10  in  Ehrenberg  (1.5 
mUes)  Project  1-10-1(21).  (ELR  Order  No. 
398,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  668- 
D)  8  4 

Arizona,  Forest  Hlghv/ay  Project  3-2(2) 
Flagstaff -CI  Ints  Well  (PAS  209),  Coconino 
National  Forest,  Coconino  County,  Arizona. 
Construction  of  two-lane,  modern  facility 
(61  miles).  This  is  the  final  segment  Involv- 
ing major  realignment  and  recon.structlon. 
(ELR  Order  »397,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
rPB  201  567  D)  8/5. 

SH-37  Sonoma  and  Solano  Counties,  Cal- 
ifornia. Project  consists  of  grading  and  pav- 
ing two  additional  lanes  to  provide  a  four- 
lane  divided  highway  and  constructlrn  r,f 
another  two-lane  bridge  at  Sonoma  Creek, 
etc.  (8.1  miles  I .  Purpose:  provide  better  serv- 
ice to  Mare  Island  Naval  Yard  and  Skaggs 
Island  Naval  Reaerratlon.  Highway  projecu 
10-8ON-37,  10-8OL-37.  (ELR  Order  #371. 
8  pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  627-D)   8/3. 

El  Camlno  Real  (State  Route  82)  and  La- 
fayette Street,  City  of  Santa  Clara,  California. 
Existing  traffic  signals  will  be  removed  and  a 
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new  multi-phase  signal  control  system  will 
be  Installed.  The  existing  streets  will  be  wid- 
ened and  channelized  to  provide  for  orderly 
left  turn  movements.  (ELR  Order  #498,  21 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-201   842-D)    8/16. 

State  Highway  Route  99.  Tehama  County, 
California.  Construction  of  a  portion  of  8H 
99  as  a  freeway  on  new  alignment  from  the 
Los  Mollnos  area  to  the  Proberta  area.  Proj- 
ect 02-TEH-99  RlO.6-18.3.  (ELR  Order  #518. 
16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  995-D)  8/17. 

Route  83  and  94:  Olastonbury,  Connecti- 
cut. Improvement  and  realignment  of  ap- 
proaches to  the  intersection  of  Conn.  Route 
83  and  94.  Project  SU-S-9(5).  (ELR  Order 
-368,  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  529- 
D)  8  3. 

Route  69,  Woodbrldge,  Connecftctif,  Re- 
alignment of  .85  mile  road  from  point  north 
of  Clark  Road  along  Lake  Dawson  to  Sar- 
gent River  Bridge.  Project  167-72.  (ELR  Or- 
der #370,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201 
528-D)  8  3. 

State  Route  66  and  State  Road  597: 
Cheshire  and  Southlngton,  Connecticut.  Re- 
location of  S.R.  66  from  1-84  east  to  Meriden 
and  the  construction  of  a  multl-dlrectlonal 
interchange  with  proposed  State  Road  597. 
Both  new  highways  will  consist  of  dual-lane 
limited  access  roadways.  (EXR  Order  #  389 
28  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  527-D) 
8  5. 

1-95 :  Old  Saybrook  and  Old  Lyme.  Connec- 
ticut. Construction  of  highway  from  Route 
154  in  Saybrook  to  Lyme  Street  in  Old  Lyme. 
Also  It  Is  proposed  to  convert  the  existing 
Baldwin  Bridge  to  4  lanes  westbound.  4(f) 
determination  attached  as  route  would  re- 
quire xise  of  4.3  acres  of  tidal  wetlands  near 
the  Lieutenant  River  in  Old  Lyme  and  0.6 
acre  of  historical  land.  (ELR  Order  #  587.  82 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  #  PB-202  094-D),  8/19. 

Delaware  Route  14  (Rehobeth  Bypass  and 
New  Savannah  Road  Bridge)  :  Sussex  County, 
Delaware.  Construction  runs  from  Intersec- 
tion of  Route  14A  north  of  Rehobeth  Beach. 
Southerly  for  1.4  miles  to  existing  Route  14 
and  consists  of  the  addition  of  2  travel  lanes 
parallel  to  existing  2-lane  route  14.  Also  to 
be  constructed  is  a  new  twin  fixed  high  level 
bridge  over  the  Lewes  and  Rehobeth  Canal. 
Highway  project  67-10-015.  (ELR  Order  # 
553.  11  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-202  096-D) 
8  '20. 

State  Road  780:  (Frultvllle  Road)  Sarasota 
County,  Florida.  Involves  construction  In  2 
sections.  The  first  sector  serves  as  a  con- 
nector from  State  Road  683  (US  301 )  to  the 
approved  location  for  1-75  (5.2  miles).  The 
second  sector  runs  from  proposed  1-73  to 
Verna  Road  and  Involves  acquisition  of  an 
expanded  right-of-way.  (Appears  to  be  about 
11  miles).  4(f)  determination  attached  as 
route  requires  land  from  the  Bobby  Jones 
Oolf  Course  and  the  Sarasota  County  Fair- 
grounds and  park  land.  Highway  project 
US-S-552(4),  State  Project  17040  and  1507. 
(ELR  Order  #  301.  69  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB201  393-D)  7/26. 

PAS-252  State  Road  808  (Glades  Road) 
Palm  Beach  County,  Florida.  Improvement 
of  a  2  1  mile  segment  of  highway  between 
1-95  and  State  Road  6  (U.S.  1)  to  a  multi- 
lane  facility.  Portion  of  project  that  will  run 
from  Stare  Road  7  iUS-441)  to  State  Road  5 
(U3-n.  State  Highway  93004-1501.  (ELR 
Order  #411.  11  pages  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201 
690-D)   8 '6. 

US-319  (SR-377):  Wakulla  County,  Flor- 
ida Replacement  of  0  04  mile  bridge  over 
SDpchoppy  river  and  0.17  mile  length  of 
Ochlockonee  river  bridge  and  approaches. 
Highway  project  S-715(2)  and  State  Project 
59030  1502  (BLR  Order  #540,  16  pages  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-201  999-D)   8 '17. 

State  Road  24:  Alachua  County.  Florida. 
Reconstruction  from  2-  to  4-lane  highway 
from  northeast  of  OalnesvUle  to  Waldo  (total 
distance  9 J  miles).  Highway  project  F-006- 
1(9):  State  Project  28060-1506.  (ELR  Order 
#685.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  # PB-202  089- 
D)  8/20. 
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state  Road  No.  400  (1-4)  Seminole  Ootin^ 
Florida.  Rest  areas,  0.8  mile  north  of  SJt  4M 
on  S.R.  400  (1-4).  Construction  of  two  im 
areas,  with  alr-condltloned  toilet  facilities 
drinking  water,  etc.  (ELR  Order  #600,  » 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-302   140-D)    8/aC 

Spur  and  SR-247:  Houston  County,  Geor> 
gia.  Construction  of  a  new  highway  facility, 
beginning  on  Watson  Boulevard  extendlof 
to  Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Will  be  2-lane  frM 
access,  then  turning  Into  multllane  con- 
trolled access.  82  families  may  be  displaced 
and  some  pasture  and  farm  land  acquired. 
Highway  projects  R-AD-18(2).  8-2041.  (ELB 
Order  #497,  17  pages  (NTIS  Order  #PB-a01 
844-D)  8/13. 

Kaheklli  Interchange:  Oahu,  Hawaii.  Up. 
grading  intersection  at  Kaheklll  and  Llkellke 
Highways  to  improve  safety.  Project  P-063-1 
and  F-083-1.  (ELR  Order  #373,  54  pag«) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-201  582-D)  8/4. 

Iiite.'state  H-I.  Nimltz  Spur  Oahu.  HaioaU. 
Completion  of  the  remainder  of  the  Int«^ 
state  between  Pearl  Harbor  Interchange  and 
thp  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Reservation  and  tbe 
Hickman  Air  Force  Base.  (8  lanes)  Noise  ln< 
crease  at  Mokulele  Elementary  school  may 
be  a  problem.  (ELR  Order  #388.  32  page*) 
(NTIS  Order  # PB-201  571-D)  8/4. 

Interstate  90:  Shoshone  County,  /doAa 
Construction  of  a  4-lane  limited  access  facil- 
ity through  City  of  Wallace  (1.7  miles)  4(f) 
considerations.  Included  since  project  affeeti 
Captain  John  Mullan  Park.  (ELR  Or<tar 
#390,  38  pages  (NTIS  Order  #PB-a01  573-0) 
8/'3. 

1^94  (Chicago  Croestown  Expressway): 
Cook  County,  Illinois.  Construction  of  a  90 
mile  expressway  and  a  public  transportation 
line  along  an  L-shaped  route  extending  from 
the  intersection  of  Kennedy  and  Edens  Sx- 
preasways.  on  Chicago's  northwest  side,  south 
to  Midway  Airport  and  continuing  south- 
easterly to  the  Dan  Ryan  Expressway.  Sec- 
tions of  project  will  affect  schools,  parks  and 
recreational  facilities.  Project  1-494-1.  (ELB 
Order  #339,  79  pages)  (NTIS  Oder  PB-201 
510-D)    7/27. 

PAI  Route  72  and  PAP  Route  412,  Macoa 
County,  Illirusis.  FAI  72  Is  last  segment  to 
complete  Interstate  between  Champaign  tad 
Springfield.  (16  miles)  F.A.  412  will  be  flnt 
link  of  an  extensive  high-type  roadway  facil- 
ity which  will  provide  a  clrcimiferentlal  free- 
way west  of  Decatur.  (ELR  Order  #306,  40 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  37&-D)    7/30. 

FA  Route  405  (Supplemental  Freeway 
F-5) :  Peoria.  Marshall.  Putnam,  and  Bureau 
Counties,  Illinois.  Construction  of  freeway 
on  new  location  from  Intersection  of  1-74 
and  1-474  west  of  Peoria  north  to  1-180  WMt 
of  Hennepin  (40  miles).  4(f)  report  attached 
as  route  may  require  the  use  of  a  portion  ol 
Peoria  Park  District  lands  and  nilnols  Nature 
Preserve  Lands.  Project  P-405.  (ELR  Oitlv 
#414.  32  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-201  704-D) 
8  '6. 

Supplemental  Freeway  p-4  (PA  Route 
404) :  Knox  and  Warren  Countries.  JllinoU. 
Involves  freeway  construction  between  Mon- 
mouth and  Galesburg.  (io.3  miles)  (ELB 
Order  #415,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #P»- 
201  703-D)  8/6. 

FA  Route  17.  Shelbyvllle  to  Windsor.  Shel- 
by County,  llHnoit.  Improvement  Involve 
reconstruction  and  widening  of  the  •»• 
istlng  route.  Requires  acquisition  of  IM 
acres  of  additional  right  of  way,  new  dual 
bridge  across  the  Kaskaakla  River,  etc.  4(f) 
statement  Included  aa  project  requires  tak- 
ing a  portion  of  land  from  the  ShelbyvlUt 
Reservoir.  {KLR  Order  #448,  10  pasM) 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  768-D)  8/9. 

U8-46  (FA  Route  26) :  Effingham  County, 
/IHtio<».  Upgrading  to  4-lane  highway  from 
Wabash  Ave.  In  the  City  of  Effingham  to 
south  of  Township  Road  123  (3  mllee)  High- 
way project  F-88(  ).  (BLR  Order  #430,  1» 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-aoi  712-D)   8/10. 

FA  Route  138  (marked  IlllnoU  Route  127): 
Clinton  and  Bond  Counties,  Illinoii.  ReooA* 
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structlon  of  highway  from  the  Umlta  ot 
Carlyle  to  1-70.  Includes  widening  roadway, 
bridges,  shoulders,  etc.  4(f)  deteiminatlon 
attached  as  route  requires  uae  of  1.62  acres 
of  Twin  Oaks  Oolf  Course.  Highway  project 
P-237.  (ELR  Order  #470,  14  pages)  (NTIB 
Order  #  PB-301  785-J>)  8/13. 

FA  Route  64  (XUlnola  Route  47)  Sections 
139.  136,  137,  (WJI.S.)  Champaign  County, 
Illinois.  Reconatruotlon  along  tbe  existing 
alignment  utilizing  all  the  existing  right-of- 
way  with  additional  ri^t-o<-way  to  be  pur- 
chased where  neceasary.  (ELR  Order  #597, 
29  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-303  077-D) 
8/14. 

FA  Route  48  (Illinois  Route  125);  Section 
3X:  Cass  County,  Illinois.  Improvement  con- 
sists of  a  bypass  around  the  north  edge  of 
Ashland.  Illinois.  Approximately  1.5  miles  In 
length.  Project  P-46  and  P-133.  (ELR  Order 
#650,  5  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-20a 
084-D)   8   19. 

FA  Route  403.  Section  (161-1,  196-1.  196- 
3) :  Whiteside  and  Rock  Island  Counties, 
Illinois.  Construction  of  a  4-lane  freeway 
traversing  an  area  beginning  west  of  the  ex- 
isting interchange  with  1-80  and  continuing 
36  miles,  terminating  on  R.  2.  Highway  proj- 
ect F-403.  (ELR  Order  #548.  14  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-202  082-D)  8/19. 

FA  Route  413,  Jacksonville  to  Industry. 
Morgan.  Cass  and  Schuyler  Counties,  lUtnol*. 
Construction  of  a  supplemental  freeway  orig- 
inating at  Rock  Island  and  following  the 
existing  UJ3.  67  alignment  south  to  the  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  area.  Project  F-413.  This  Is 
part  of  a  new  program  of  highway  planning 
and  design  which  will  provide  new  freeways 
to  supplement  the  service  of  the  Interstate 
system.  (ELR  Order  #547,  26  pages)  (NTIS 
Order   r PB-202  073-D)    8/19. 

FAP  Route  411  (Illinois  Supplemental 
Freeway  P-11),  Sections  V1-V5:  Vermilion 
County,  Illinois.  Construction  of  a  4-Iane 
divided  segment  of  highway  from  Georgetown 
to  the  Vermilion  County  Airport  north  of 
Danville  (18  miles),  4(f)  description  Is  In- 
cluded since  project  will  pass  Just  west  of  a 
seasonal  pool  Incorporated  in  the  Army  Corps 
<Df  Eiiglneers  plans  for  a  flood  control  and 
recreation  reservoir.  (ELR  Order  #607,  48 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-202  135-D)  8/26. 

U.S.  331-SR  43:  Montgomery  County,  In- 
diana. Construction  of  a  4-lane  divided  seg- 
ment extending  from  the  Intersection  of  US 
136  and  Washington  Street  In  Crawfordsvllle 
to  about  \i2  mile  north  of  Interchange  of 
SR-43  with  1-74  (3.3  mUes).  Highway  pro- 
ject P-191(16)  PE.  (ELR  Order  #625.  11 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-202  126-D)  8/27. 

Iowa  Highway  401 :  Polk  County,  Iowa.  Re- 
location and  reconstruction  of  highway  from 
Johnston  north  and  east  across  the  Saylor- 
vUle  Dam  to  US-69.  (ELR  Order  #311,  7 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-a01  40&-D)    7/38. 

Iowa-2:  Taylor  and  Ringgold  Counties. 
Iov:a.  Reconstruction  of  38.2  miles  of  high- 
way ^widening  from  18  to  34  feet)  from 
the  Page-Taylor  County  Line  along  the 
general  alignment  of  existing  Iowa-2  to  near 
the  southern  corner  of  section  6-T68N- 
R31W.  (ELR  Order  #655,  10  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-302  005-D)   8/17. 

US-50 :  Ford  County,  Kantaa.  Realignment 
and  upgrading  of  highway  to  4-lane  for  ap- 
proximately %  mile  within  the  City  of  Dodge 
City.  Highway  project  60-39  17000^(30) 
(ELR  Order  #408,  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-301  m-D)   8/10. 

1-70:  Shawnee  County,  Kansas.  Involves 
construction  of  multi-lane  divided  facility 
and  Interchanges  between  Palrlawn  Ave.  and 
Gage  Blvd.  (.6  mile).  Consists  of  right-of- 
way  acquisition,  grading,  etc.  Project  70-80 
1-70-5(55) .  (ELR  Order  307.  13  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-201  379-D)  7/30. 

K-179:  Harper  County,  Kansas.  Upgrading 
and  widening  highway  Including  bridges  over 
Bluff  and  Spring  Creek,  grading  and  surfac- 
ing from  3  miles  south  of  Anthony  north  to 
IH  miles  south  of  Anthony  (1.8  miles)  (ELR 
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Order  #  341,  31  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB- 
201  514-D)  7/29. 

Whitesburg  By -pass:  Letcher  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Construction  of  a  segment  of  the 
Appalachian  Developmental  System  (Corri- 
dor I)  to  serve  as  a  by-pass  of  Whitesburg. 
Construction  begins  of  KY  15  and  ends  at  a 
Junction  with  US-119.  Will  touch  upon  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Whitesburg  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Hospital  and  displace  29  resi- 
dences, a  business,  etc.  (ELR  Order  #  470,  63 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201   762-D)    8/9. 

US  460  (SalyersviUe-PaintsvUle  Road  Sec- 
tion n) :  Johnson  County,  Kentucky.  Wid- 
ening and  realigning  highway  to  connect 
the  Mountain  Parkway  with  the  newly  con- 
structed US-23  at  PalntfivUle  (7.6  miles). 
Highway  project  SP  58-97-4L  F  75(4).  (ELR 
Order  #  539,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB- 
201  908-D)  8/19. 

KY-1426  and  KY-979:  Floyd  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Project  consists  of  replacement  of 
Bailey  Bridge  over  Mud  Creek  and  recon- 
structing portion  of  KY-979  in  that  vicinity. 
Highway  project  S  661  and  S  612.  (ELR 
Order  #  544.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB- 
202  001 -D)  8/19. 

Plkeville-Jenklns-U.S.  23-119  Road:  Pike 
County.  Kentucky.  Project  begins  Just  north- 
east of  Robinson  Creek,  runs  northeasterly 
through  Collins  and  then  to  the  Gap  at  the 
head  of  Fords  Branch.  From  there  it  crosses 
Levlsa  FVsrk  at  the  mouth  of  Fords  Branch 
and  terminates  with  an  Intersection  with 
Corridor  Q,  relocated  KY-80,  the  PikevUle- 
Elkhorn  Road  (4.05  miles).  Project  is  por- 
tion of  Corridor  B  of  the  Appalachian  De- 
velopment Highway  System.  Highway  project 
APD  127  (30).  (ELR  Order  #  543,  20  pages) 
(NTTS  Order   #  PB-202  003-D)   8/19. 

US-119  (Plkesvllle-South  WUliamson 
Road) :  Pike  County.  Kentucky.  Construction 
runs  from  Just  north  of  Huddy  to  a  point 
south  of  Belfry  and  consists  of  widening  to 
a  4-lane  highway.  (Portion  of  Corridor  O  of 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  System) 
Highway  project  ADP  606  (9)  (ELR  Order 
#538. 17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-303  003-D) 
8/19. 

Harlan-Cumberland-Whitesbtirg  Road 

(Corridor  "F",  Appalachian  Development 
Highway  System)  :  Harlan  and  Letcher 
Counties,  Kentucky.  Construction  of  a  by- 
pass around  Cumberland  beginning  at 
Cloverlick  Creek  and  extending  eastward  to 
a  point  1.3  miles  east  of  the  Harlan-Letcher 
County  Line  (6.6  miles).  Requires  330  acres 
of  land  and  will  displace  3  churches,  6  busi- 
nesses and  63  residences.  4(f)  report  is  at- 
tached since  project'  passes  through  Cumber- 
land City  Park.  Project  APD  140(10)  AP 
48-8-5L:  AP  e7-160-6L.  (ELR  Order  626.  36 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-202   131-D)    8/36. 

Kenner  Overpass  and  Approaches  (US-61)  : 
Jefferson  Parish,  Louisiana.  Upgrade  segment 
beginning  near  St.  Charles-Jefferson  Parish 
line  and  extending  easterly  for  2.3  miles.  In- 
volves constructing  a  4-lane  divided  facility. 
Highway  project  U-173(I9).  (KLR  Order 
#337,  14  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-303 
181-D)  7/30. 

Route  135 :  Oarrett  County,  Maryland.  Re- 
construction of  existing  route  from  Md.  Rte. 
38  to  Md.  Rte  406  (3.4  mUes) .  Project  S-0073 
(1).  (KLR  Order  itSflO,  13  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-301  616-D)   8/3. 

Maryland  Route  16:  Dorchester  County, 
Maryland.  Consists  of  rebabUltatlng  the 
existing  roadway  to  lns\iTe  60  mp^  design 
speed.  Construction  work  runs  between 
Parsons  Creek  and  Slaughter  Creek  (3  miles) . 
Maryland  D-SSe-«-771.  (KLR  Order  #396. 
7  pages)   (NTIS  Order  #PB-301  606-0)  8/S. 

U.8.  Route  113:  Woroeeter  County,  Jfary- 
laiMl.  Relocation  of  route  on  east  side  of 
Pooomoke  City  (3.4  miles) .  Involves  1.6  mUes 
of  dual  highway  and  .8  mUe  of  duallsation  of 
extatlng  highway.  Project  P  918-1(3).  (KLR 
Order  #893, 10  pages)  (MTIS  Order  #PB-aoi 
663-D)  8/6. 

1-170:  from  Pulaski  Street  to  Pine  Street 
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in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  Maryland.  Design 
and  construction  of  a  six-lane  depressed  free- 
way for  a  total  length  of  16  city  blocks. 
Project  1-170-8(1).  (ELR  Order  #594,  IS 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-303  079-D)    8/35. 

City  Boulevard:  from  1-170  to  Mount 
Royal  Avenue  in  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
Maryland..  Design  and  Construction  of  a  six- 
lane  surface  street  from  1-170  to  Mount 
Royal  Ave.  WiU  di^lace  148  residential  units 
and  36  businesses.  Highway  project  U-143- 
1(35).  (ELR  Order  #598,  13  pages).  (NTIS 
#PB  302  079-D)   8/35. 

1-895:  Southeastern.  Massachusetts.  Part 
of  a  circumferential  highway  around  the 
periphery  of  the  Providence /Pa  wtucket/ 
Attleboro,  Metropolitan  area.  Construction 
oonslsta  of  a  divided,  limited-access,  express- 
way. Project  runs  from  Attleboro  to  the 
Rhode  Island  SUte  Line,  (16.6  mllw) .  Action 
will  require  the  removal  of  88  single  family 
dwellings  and  0  house  trailers.  There  would 
be  possible  increase  In  salt  and  truck  and 
^111  pollution  of  public  water  supply  water- 
sheds in  the  Kickemult  River  Basin.  3,600 
acres  of  land,  predominantly  oak  forest  will 
be  committed  to  highway  use.  (KLR  Order 
#400)    (NTIS  Order    #PB-201   683-D)    8/6. 

U3.-31  In  Mason  County,  Michigan.  Con- 
struction of  freeway  from  the  Oceana-Mason 
County  line  north  to  US-31/US-10,  Summit. 
Pere  Marquette,  Amber  and  Rlverton  Town- 
ships. (10.8  miles)  Highway  Project  F  3-6. 
(ELR  Order  #603,  36  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-203  137-D)  8/24. 

Intersection  of  Howdershell  Road,  Char- 
bonier  Road  and  Shackelford  Road:  Floris- 
sant, Missouri.  Involves  eliminating  the  off- 
set Ln  alignment  and  widening  road  between 
Howdershell  Road  and  Shackelford  Road  at 
Charbonler  Road  (less  than  y^  mile).  4(f> 
report  is  attached  since  project  involvea 
Henry  F.  Koch  Park.  St.  Louis  County  proj- 
ect No.  33.  (ELR  Order  614,  10  pagee)  (NTIB 
Order  #PB-203  183-D)  8/37. 

Route  153:  Platte  and  Clay  Counties. 
Miaaouri.  Construction  of  a  4-lane  divided 
freeway  from  1-39  east  to  1-36  (11  miles), 
wm  dlq;>lace  05  people  Uving  in  37  residence. 
Highway  project  U&-S70(7)  (8).  (ELB  Order 
#611.  10  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-3Q3 
143-D)  8/37. 

1-80  and  Dlx  Spur:  KimbaU  and  Cheyenne 
Counties,  Nebraska.  Involves  3  construction 
projects.  The  first  two  projects  (1-80-1(8) 
and  (1-80-1(9))  represent  14.5  mUes  of  4- 
lane  construction  of  1-80  from  southeast  of 
KimbaU  to  Potter.  The  other  project  (S- 
680-B)  represents  1  mile  of  construction  of 
Dlx  E^iur  between  old  US-30  in  Dtx  and 
I-SO.  Requires  400  acres  of  right  of  way. 
(ELR  Order  #516.  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-301  860-D)  8/13. 

Dodge  Street:  96th  to  Cass  St.,  Douglas 
Cotmty,  Nebraska.  Improvement  of  a  S  mile 
segment  of  U.S.  6  in  Omaha.  Will  include  re- 
building Dodge  Street  into  an  urban  six- 
lane  divided  facility  with  left  turn  lanee  and 
on  90th  St.  an  urban  four-lane  facility.  High- 
way project  F-30(36)  (KLR  Order  #606,  8 
pages)    (Nns  Order  #PB-301   867-D)    8/17. 

Veteran's  Memorial  Drlve-OUbert  Ave.: 
Rockland  County,  New  York.  Widening  and 
reconstructing  route  between  Route  304  and 
Orangeburg  Road  in  Orangetown.  A  4(f) 
review  will  be  forwarded  to  DOT  since  project 
affects  Blue  HUl  Oolf  Club.  Highway  Project 
PIN  8444.01.  (KLR  Onler  #313.  16  pages) 
(NTIS  Order   #PB-301  S83-D)    7/39. 

Solvay-State  Fatr-Syracuae,  SH  1353  and 
8H  1363  A.  Bridge  Street:  Onondaga  Oounty, 
New  York.  Invotvee  replacing  hrtdge  over 
Pexxn-Central  Railroad,  reconstructing  and 
upgrading  Bridge  Street,  including  wortc  at 
Intereeotlons  with  Milton  Ave.  and  County 
Road  80.  etc  (KLR  Order  #372.  60  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-301  &81-D)   7/39. 

Cotinty  Line-Arcade.  S3.  1166-BouU  39: 
Wyoming  County,  New  York.  Involves  up- 
grading Main  Street  In  Village  of  Arcade. 
Including   grade   separation  structtue   over 
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the  PexmaylTanU  Raillrowl  and  the  Attica  and 
Arcade  Bailroad.  and  widening  Ubertj 
Street  at  eaat  end  of  project.  Lengtb  of  proj- 
ect 3.1  miles.  (ELK  Order  #374,  9  pages) 
(NTI8  Order  #PB-aoi   583-D)    7/30. 

Route  33,  Columbia  County,  Neto  York.  In- 
volves relocation  and  construction  of  a  two- 
lane  controlled  access  faculty  between  Buck- 
ley Comers  to  a  point  near  Hollowrllle  (6.S 
miles)  Project  PIN  8160.00  (ELR  Order  314, 
13  pages)  (NTIB  Order  PB-301  383-^)  7/80. 
Interstate  Route  Connection  671  Forest 
Intercbange-JamesvUle  Onondaga  County, 
New  York.  Construction  of  final  link  of 
southeasterly  quadrant  of  the  Syracuse  By- 
pass Involves  work  on  4.1  miles  of  1-481. 
Purpose:  connect  with  Route  81  on  west  side 
of  Syracuse.  Highway  project  PIN  3007.111. 
(KLR  Order  it522,  65  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
Jt PB-301  993-D)  8/9. 

8Rr-33:  Columbia  County,  New  York.  Re- 
construction of  3-Iane  highway  from  Hollow- 
vllle  to  Craryvllle,  primarily  on  existing 
alignment  (6  miles).  Highway  project  PIN 
813.01.  (KLR  Order  «476,  17  pages  (NTIS 
Order  itPB-301  788-D)   8/10. 

Country  Road  39  (west  road) :  Lewis  Coun- 
ty, New  York.  Reconstruction  of  7J  miles  of 
highway  from  a  point  on  Route  13D  near 
Whetstone  Gulf  State  Park  northwesterly  to 
the  Junction  of  Route  177  and  Route  13.  Pro- 
poses to  change  Jurisdiction  of  CR-39  to  a 
state  highway  and  change  Route  194  from 
State  to  County  Jurisdiction  highway  project 
PIN  7033.00.  (ELR  Order  #477,  18  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-201  764-D  (S'l). 

US-33  and  441 :  Jackson  and  Beacon  Coun- 
ties. North  Carolina.  Involves  widening  high- 
way from  3  to  4  lanes  beginning  at  the 
Franklin  Bypass  and  ending  Just  north  of 
U8-38-441-SR  1300  Intersection  (8.1  mUes). 
30  famUles  and  2  businesses  wUl  be  relocated. 
Project  e.801830.  formerly  project  8.3033104. 
(ELR  Order  r340.  25  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-201  515-D)   8/3. 

US-62  business  (W.  Lebanon  St.) :  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina.  Proposed  project  ex- 
tends from  South  St.  In  Mt.  Airy  to  U8-52 
Bypass  (1.26  mUes)  and  consists  of  widening 
highway  from  3-to-5  lanes,  ctirb  and  gutter 
street  Also  Involves  Improvement  of  Grace 
Street — South  St.  Intersection.  4(f(  deter- 
mination attached  as  highway  requires  15 
feet  of  Veterans  Memorial  Park.  Inc.  (ELR 
Order  #417,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
301  70e-D)  8/9. 

U.S.  64.  Edgecombe  County.  North  Caro- 
lina. Involves  building  a  freeway  facility  on 
new  location  between  Rocky  Mount  and  Tar- 
boro.  Requires  460  acres  of  farm  and  wooded 
land.  Project  6.803219,  PA  Project  F-36-2 
(ELR  Order  #495,  19  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-201  845-D)   8/16. 

N.C.  53-210.  Cumberland  County.  North 
Carolina.  Widening  community  highway 
from  NC  24  to  Cedar  Creek  (9.3  mUes).  Pur- 
pose: part  of  Fayettevllle  Thoroughfare  Plan. 
Project  6801882.  fELR  Order  #492.  12  pages) 
NTIS  Order   #PB-201  848-D)   8^7. 

Connector  from  1-40  north  to  US  321  and 
south  to  NC  127  at  Hickory,  Catawba  County, 
North  Carolina.  Length  of  project  2.8  miles. 
Project  crosses  Henry  Pork  River  and  several 
streams.  Highway  project  9.8121630.  (ELR 
Order  542,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201 
98>-D)  8  19. 

8R-1707  (Charles  Street):  Pttt  County. 
North  Carolina.  Involves  widening  and  minor 
relocation  from  US-384  bypass  northerly  to 
264  business  (10th  Street)  in  OreenvlUe 
(about  1.14  mUes).  Highway  project 
9  8022032  (ELR  Order  #583,  13  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-203  087-D)  8/19. 

NC-68;  OuUford  County.  North  Carolina. 
Construction  on  new  location,  but  parallel  to 
existing  NC-68.  from  SR-1839  to  SR-3011, 
Just  north  of  the  Oreensboro-Hlgh  Polnt- 
Wlnston  Salem  Airport.  (4  miles)  Highway 
project  ej017M.  (ELR  Order  #581.  18  pages) 
(NTIS  Order   #PB-302  091-D)   8/30. 
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SJI.-2147  (Friendly  Road) :  Guilford 
County,  North  Carolina.  Widening  from  3  to 
5  lanes  with  curb  and  gutter  Intersection  ap- 
proach from  Westrldge  Road  westward  for  3.4 
miles  to  Sherwln  Road.  Additional  right-of- 
way  win  necessitate  the  taking  of  some  lands 
from  OuUford  CoUege.  Highway  project 
6.801924  and  9.8070830.  (ELR  Order  #582, 
17  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-302  090-D) 
8 '20. 

SJl.  78,  Adams  County,  Ohio.  Construction 
of  new  highway  bridge  over  Ohio  Brush 
Creek  to  replace  old  bridge  and  upgrading  of 
approaches  (0.6  mile).  4(f)  documentation 
sent  to  DOT  on  March  33,  1971  since  project 
requires  land  from  the  Ohio  Historical  So- 
ciety. Highway  jMWJect  8-663(9);  ADA  SR- 
73-3.41  (ELR  Order  #387,  22  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB  201  57(>-D)   8/3. 

SR-41  (West  Main  Street) :  Miami  County, 
Ohio.  Widening  of  existing  highway  from 
Just  north  of  Experiment  Farm  Road  to  the 
westerly  approach  to  the  bridge  near  1-76 
and  Improvement  of  the  1-75  Interchange. 
Highway  project  MAI-41-11JJ4  (unpro- 
grammed  8-1283(8))  and  MAI-75-9.71  (un- 
programmed)  (ELR  Order  #680,  11  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-302  093-D)  8/24. 

US-224:  Seneca  County,  Ohio.  Relocation 
of  highway  beginning  south  of  Tiffin  and  ex- 
tending eastward  to  northwest  side  of  At- 
tica (11.8  miles).  Involves  constructing  a  4- 
lane  divided  limited  access  highway.  High- 
way project  LUC-trS  224-14.59  (unpro- 
grammed)  (ELR  Order  #619,  15  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-202  144-D)  8/26. 

8.H.  33 :  Mays  and  Delaware  Counties,  Ok- 
lahoma. Development  of  a  primary  State 
Highway,  on  a  new  alignment  from  Chou- 
teau, east  for  31.8  miles  to  SH  10  near  Kan- 
sas. Involves  relocation  of  16  families  and 
It  may  cause  water  pollution  of  Grand  River 
and  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir.  Project  bisects 
the  Fort  Gibson  Public  Use  Area  and  Is  there- 
fore subject  to  requirements  of  Section  4(f). 
Project  F-398.  (ELR  Order  #312,  29  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-301  404-D)   7 '28. 

Perkins  Road  (FAS  Route  6012)  :  Payne 
County,  Oklahoma.  Extension  of  road  In 
Stillwater  for  2  miles  from  Its  present  ter- 
minus. The  existing  facility  Is  a  gravel  county 
road,  construction  warrants  a  24  ft.  surface 
(two  13'  lanes)  with  paved  shoulders.  High- 
ways project  8-6013.  (ELR  Order  #505,  7 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  849-D)  8/13. 
Cincinnati  Avenue:  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Up- 
grading Avenue  with  partial  construction  on 
new  alignment  from  East  3l8t  Street  north 
to  East  42nd  Street  north  (1  mUe).  Highway 
project  8U-7251  (lOO)C.  (ELR  Order  No.  507. 
45  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  859-D) 
8/13. 

7l8t  Street  (Klnoaha) :  Broken  Arrow.  Ok- 
lahoma. Construction  of  a  4-lane  divided  fa- 
cility from  intersection  of  leist  East  Avenue 
and  South  7l8t  Street  to  Broken  Arrow  Ex- 
pressway (1.5  miles)  First  segment  of  a  pro- 
posed 20.5  mile  facility.  Highway  project 
SU-7338  (100)  C.  (ELR  Order  No.  517,  67 
pages).  8/16. 

Stillwater  Metropolitan  Area  Transporta- 
tion Study:  Payne  County,  Oklahoma.  State- 
ment discusses  recommended  plana  and  al- 
ternatives for  a  transportation  system  for  the 
city  over  the  next  20  years.  (ELR  Order  No. 
809,  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  202-143-D) 
8  34. 

8H-51:  Payne  County,  Oklahoma.  Adding 
2-lane8  making  highway  a  4-lane  segment 
from  1-35  east  for  9.8  miles.  Highway  project 
F-198.  (ELR  Order  No.  637,  8  pages)  (NTTS 
Order   No.  PB-203   13»-D)    8/38. 

Umpqua  Highway.  Wells  Creek  and  Jack 
Creek  Section:  Douglas  County,  Oregon.  Con- 
struction within  a  36  mile  section  of  the 
blgbway  between  Wells  Creek  and  Jack  Orssk 
of  eleven  passing  b*ys.  Also  Includes  work  to 
oontrol  slide  area  at  Sawyer  Rapids.  Project 
FAP  F-143.  (ELR  Order  No.  806  9  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-aoi  877-D  8/1 
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West  Pendleton  Interchange :  I  80  N.  Uma- 
tiUa  County,  Oregon.  Reconstruction  of  th* 
Interelia&ce  to  accommortaf  the  propoesA 
County  Boad  that  will  connect  Ri»th  Road 
(FAS  470).  Highway  project  8-678.  (BLR 
Order  No.  491.  11  pitges)  (NTia  Order  Na 
PB-301  847-D)  8/16. 

L.  R.  288,  Section  18:  Allegheny  County 
Pennaylvonia.  Widening  I  a  mile  section  d 
road  to  4  lanes  beginning  at  Intersection  at 
Foster  Road  and  Lincoln  Way  and  endiiw 
at  Jacks  Run  BomI.  (ELR  fttler  No.  367  4 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  630-D)  8/4. 
L.R.  lOOS,  Section  3A:  Dauphin  County, 
Pennayloania.  Construction  on  new  align- 
ment in  the  City  of  Harrlsburg  and  Susqus* 
hanna  Township,  includes  grading,  drainage, 
paving,  etc.  It  will  bo  a  six-lane  limited  ao-' 
cess  faculty  and  wUl  be  a  section  of  1-81,  A. 
4(f)  statement  Is  enclosed  as  project  will 
traverse  WUdwood  Lake  and  Park.  (ELR  Or- 
der #  420,  69  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-301 
688-D)   8/10. 

LJl.  1089,  Sections  1  and  2 :  Dauphin  Coun- 
ty. Pennsylvania.  Involves  relocation  of  UA 
Route  32  and  U.S.  Route  322  from  Maclay 
St.  in  Harrlsburg  north  to  Linglestown.  4(f) 
approval  was  given  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation in  May  18.  1970  for  project  travers- 
ing WUdwood  Park.  (ELR  Order  #  421.  681 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  689-D)  8/10, 
Legislative  Route  1010,  Section  A3  (Mid 
County  Expressway) :  Delaware  Coimty, 
Penruylvania.  Construction  of  2.1  mUe  por- 
tion of  Expressway  beginning  in  town  of 
Nether  Providence  and  proceeding  north 
through  Sprlngfleld.  An  Interchange  wUI  bs 
provided  to  connect  the  Baltimore  Pike.  A  4 
(f)  statement  is  Included  since  one  section  of 
route  traverses  Smedley  Park  (requires  4 
acres).  (ELR  Order  #482.  42  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-201  862-D)   8   13. 

Thorn  HIU  Industrial  Park.  Access  Road: 
AUegheny  and  Butler  Counties.  PennsyU 
vania.  Project  Involves  constructing  an  ac- 
cess road  approximately  1000  feet  west  of 
the  PA  Turnpike.  (ELR  Order  #521,  6  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-201   990-D)    8/17. 

Portion  of  L.R.  1046  (1-78)  :  Lehigh  and 
Northhampton  Counties.  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
struction of  route  Involves  parts  of  Section 
1  and  7,  all  of  Sections  2-6  and  win  be  con- 
structed as  a  6-lane  limited  access  faculty. 
Length  Is  15  7  miles.  Purpose:  provide  high 
speed  highway  for  commuters,  etc.  from  Al- 
lentown,  Bethlehem  and  Easton.  WUl  dis- 
place 223  Individuals  and  families.  (ELR  Or- 
der #  619.  46  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-301 
994-D)   8  18. 

L.R.  11084.  Section  3:  Cambria  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Upgrading  route  to  provide 
better  access  to  Prince  Gallltzin  State  Park 
from  Patton  and  areas  to  the  west.  A  4(f) 
submission  is  attached  since  project  requires 

14  acres  from  Prince  Gallltzin  State  Park 
and  0.7  acre  from  State  Game  Lands  No  108. 
(ELR  Order  #  649,  26  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-202  083-D)  8/20. 

Legislative  Route  266,  Section  A06  (PA 
Route  44) :  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Upgrade  route  In  village  of  Watervllle  and 
replace  bridge  (.63  mUe).  (ELR  Order  #  638, 
8  pages)   (NTIS  Order  #  PB-202  121-D)  8/36. 

Legislative  Route  18.  Section  23T:  Ly- 
coming County,  Pennsylvania.  Construction 
of  free  access  highway  between  Washington 
Blvd.  and  High  St.  and  a  modification  to  the 
Market  St.-Hepbum  St. -Rural  Ave.  Inter- 
section In  Winiamsport.    (ELR  Order  #606, 

15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  # PB-202  139-D)  8/ 
26. 

US-36  Bypass  (Route  S-10)  :  Edgefield. 
South  Carolina.  Upgrading  the  existing  U8- 
25  Bypass  from  a  2-Une  highway  to  a  multi- 
lane  faculty  (about  4.6  miles).  (ELR  Order 
#444.  7  pages)  (NTIS  Order  # PB-301  770- 
D)  8/11. 

Multi-lane  widening  of  U.S.  36  section. 
Aiken  and  Edgefield  Counties.  South  Caro- 
lina. Project  will  enUU  multi-lane  widening 
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of  an  approximate  5.4  mile  segment  of  U.S. 
Route  25.  extending  from  I.B.  20  to  Second- 
ary System  Road  8-388.  Highway  project 
f-023-l.  (ELR  Order  #511,  7  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #BP201  860-D)  8/17. 

Cliff  Avenue:  Minnehaha  County,  South 
Dakota.  Project  consists  of  grading,  surfacing, 
curb  and  gutter,  sidewalk  and  storm  sewer 
between  8th  St.  and  17th  St.  (Appears  to  be 
about  1  mile).  Also  involves  replacement  of 
bridge  over  Big  Sioux  River.  4(f)  determina- 
tion attached  as  route  requires  about  .06 
sere  01  Nelson  Park.  Unprogrammed  high- 
way project  P-057-1.  (ELR  Order  #410,  15 
psges)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  692-D) 

Secondary  Route  2423:  Blount  County. 
Tennessee.  Upgrading  of  8/20.  4.43  miles  of 
highway  from  Secondary  Route  2560  near 
ilidway  to  Secondary  Route  2423  near  Single- 
ton. Highway  project  8-2423(10).  (ELR  Or- 
der #578,  4  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-203 
093-D  I. 

S.H  36:  Coryell  County,  Texas.  Construc- 
tion of  byass  around  OatesvlUe  consisting 
of  sections  of  4-lane  divided  and  2-lane 
highway  on  right  of  way  adequate  for  4- 
lane  development  throughout  length  (5.6 
miles)  Highway  project  8-801.  (ELR  Order 
#310,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  402- 
D) 

Dr>den  Road:  Jefferson  County,  Texas. 
Extending  road  from  Ninth  Ave.  through 
a  corner  of  Pioneer  Park  to  intersection  of 
Oulfway  Drive  (SH-87)  via  Seventh  Ave. 
(0.3  miles).  4(f)  documentation  required 
since  project  wlU  use  1.6  acres  of  Pioneer 
Park.  Highway  project  T9017(3).  ELR  Order 
«344.  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB  201  611-D) 
8/2. 

Ninth  Avenue:  Jefferson  County.  Texas. 
Widening  of  approximately  .2  mUe  to  a  four 
lane  divided  roadway  with  protected  left 
turn  lanes.  Begins  at  I7th  Street  and  con- 
tinues north  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Port 
Jefferson.  Includes  a  4(f)  determination 
since  project  requires  use  of  a  small  por- 
Uon  of  Pioneer  Park.  Project  T  9017(2). 
(ELR  Order  #  343.  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
;t  PB-201  512-D) ,  August  2. 

U-S.  Highway  81  and  387:  Wist  County, 
Texas.  Construction  of  a  limited  access  4- 
lane  highway  from  Montague  County  Line 
to  section  south  of  Alvord  (8.2  miles).  High- 
way project  F-14.  (ELR  Order  #  391.  12 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  647-D) ,  August 
5. 

S.H.  35:  Houston,  Texas.  Relocation  of 
highway  between  Dixie  Drive  and  Almeda- 
Oenoa  Road  (4  miles).  Construction  consists 
of  a  controlled  access  facility  providing  8 
lanes.  4(f)  documentation  attached  as  route 
requires  land  from  the  future  site  of  Fran- 
ces Mann  Law  Park.  Highway  project  F-679. 
(ELR  Order  #  394  24  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
«  PB  201  564-D» ,  August  6. 

1-27:  Lubbock  County,  Texas.  Upgrading 
to  Interstate  standards  along  existing  route, 
from  loop  289,  north  of  Lubbock  northerly 
to  1.5  mUes  of  Monroe  Overpass  (6.6  mUes) . 
5  residences  and  4  businesses  wlU  be  dis- 
placed. Highway  project  I  37-7.  (ELR  Order 
X  416  18  pages)  (NTIC  Order  #  PB  301 
709-D),  August  9. 

US  .  Highway  387:  Montague  Cotinty, 
Texas.  Construction  of  a  four  lane  divided 
highway  from  the  Clay-Montague  County 
line  along  present  route  to  FM  174,  a  dis- 
tance of  5.8  mUes.  then  continuing  southeast 
a  distance  of  6.0  mUes  on  a  new  location 
(10.8  miles).  Highway  project  F  86.  (ELR 
Order  #418,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
201  702-D),  August  9. 

1-35:  Bell  County,  Texas.  Construction 
from  north  of  Leon  River  to  loop  363  in 
Temple  involves  widening  highway  to  6- 
lanes,  adding  frontage  road,  etc.  (3.6  miles) 
(ELR  Order  #  633,  11  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
«  PB-203  137-D),  August  36. 

4700  South  Street,  4000  West  Street  to 
1-315:  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah.  Widening  and 
surfacing  3  miles  of  highway  in  Salt  Lake 
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County,  proposed  faculty  is  a  4-lane  road. 
Project  8-0144(9) .  (ELR  Order  801,  38  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-303  136-D)  8/36. 

BJR.  169,  Maplewood  Oolf  Course  to  SJl. 
406 :  Renton.  Washington.  Realignments  and 
improvements  to  S.R.  169  which  is  presently 
a  winding  series  of  bottlenecks.  The  im- 
provements are  in  the  preliminary  design 
stages  and  are  mentioned  only  as  an  Illus- 
tration of  the  overall  plan  for  this  area. 
(ELR  Order  #  508.   13  pages)    (NTIS  Order 

#  PB-301  868-D)  8/16. 

S.R.  113.  Jim  Creek  Bridge  Replacement: 
Washington.  Replacement  of  bridge  with  an 
arch  culvert  and  constructing  approximately 
850  feet  of  approach  roadway  to  the  new 
structure.  Located  on  SR  113  approximately 
33  miles  west  of  Port  Angeles.  Project  C. 
S0633R.  (ELR  Order  #  533.  6  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-201  991-D)   8/18. 

1-90  (Argonne  Road  Interchange)  :  Spo- 
kane County.  Washington.  Upgrading/relo- 
cation of  portions  of  Argonne  Road  and  Stout 
Road  to  Include  a  new  over-crossing  struc- 
ture of  1-90.  Highway  project  1-90-6  (  ). 
(ELR  Order  #  419,   10  pages)    (NTIS  Order 

#  201  707-D)  8/9. 

U.S.  Route  119  and  WVA  Route  3,  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia.  Construction  of  a  high 
type  highway  with  a  design  speed  of  60  mph. 
beginning  at  intersection  with  WVA  Route  3 
in  Danville  and  ending  at  the  Interstate  near 
Charleston.  (ELR  Order  #  304,  43  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #  PB-301  384-D)  7/30. 

Appalachian  Corridor  Q,  Project  APD  300 
(34)  Bluefleld  Segment,  Mercer  County,  West 
Virginia.  Highway  construction  from  the 
Virginia-West  Virginia  State  Une  at  Bluefleld 
to  the  Jvmctlon  of  Mercer  County  Route  84 
(3.8  miles).  WlU  displace  33  residences  and  1 
business.  (ELR  Order  #  434,  60  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-301  705-D)  8/11. 

S.T.H.  16:  Belolt-BIkhorn  Road,  Rock  and 
Walworth  Counties,  Wisconsin.  Freeway  con- 
struction between  Belolt  and  Elkhom  (ap- 
proximately 36  mUes).  Highway  project  F 
015-1  and  1093-0-00  and  1091-0-00.  (ELR 
Order  No.  308,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-301  380-D)   7/30. 

Hawthorne  (US-3  Road):  US  53:  Douglas 
County.  Wisconsin.  Upgrading  to  freeway 
standards  on  new  location  between  Haw- 
thorne and  the  Junction  with  US-3  (6  mUes) 
380  acres  of  land  wiU  be  required.  WUl  cross 
the  Amnloon  and  Middle  Rivers.  (ELR  Order 
No.  380,  11  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-301 
576-D)  8/3. 

USH  45:  Washington  Coimty,  Wifcontin. 
Construction  of  a  dual-lane  highway  to  free- 
way standards  beginning  north  of  Inter- 
change with  STH-146  and  terminating  north 
of  West  Bend  (13  miles).  It  wUl  be  neces- 
sary to  relocate  approximately  one  mUe  of 
STH  143  to  a  feasible  interchange  site  with 
the  new  freeway.  Project  F-037-1.  ID  3331-1- 
00,  ID  3331-3-00.  (ELR  Order  No.  393.  11 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-301  663-D)   8/6. 

Milwaukee-Green  Bay  Road  (Bellevue  USH 
41  Section) :  Brown  County.  Wisconsin.  Ap- 
proximately 11.7  mUes  of  four-lane  highway 
with  a  1.6  mile  fixed  ^>an  bridge  ovw  the  Fox 
River.  4  (f)  determination  attached  since 
project  wlU  be  constructed  adjacent  to  a  wild- 
life sanctuary.  Bay  Beach  Park  and  Bairdls 
Creek  Park.  Highway  project  1-87-1.  (ELR 
Order  No.  641,  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB- 
301  988-D)  8/30. 

U.  8.  41-167  Road:  Brown  County,  Wiscon- 
sin. Involves  oonstruoting  a  bridge  across  the 
Fox  River  and  approaches  beginning  at  Ash- 
land Ave.  in  Ashwatibenon  and  ending  at 
Webster  Ave.  In  AUoues.  A  4  (f)  determina- 
tion is  attached  slnoe  project  wlU  take  place 
adjacent  to  a  blatorloal  site  and  on  lands 
planned  to  be  Inoorpoiated  in  historical  site 
expansion.  Highway  project  F-081-1;  ID  1311- 
1-00.  (XUt  Order  No.  823,  36  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-303  128-D)  8/35. 

West  County  Line— Lake  MUls  Road  (CTH 
"B") :  Jefferson  County,  Wisconsin.  Upgrad- 
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Ing  and  widening  road  prlmarUy  on  aams 
alignment  beginning  west  of  Jefferson  Coimty 
Line  and  extending  easterly  about  4.5  miles 
to  the  Junction  of  Rock  Lake  Road  near  Lake 
MUls.  4(f)  npart  attached  slnos  project  re- 
quires .6  acres  of  land  from  Rock  Lake  Park. 
Highway   project   8    1089(5)    ID   3680-3-00. 
(ELR  Order  No.  831,  13  pages)    (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-303  139-D)  8/36. 
Final 
Title,  descrlpltlon,  and  date 
US-280 :  Shelby  County,  Alabama.  Replace- 
ment of  a  2-lane  highway  with  a  4-lane  high- 
way between  Birmingham  and  Chelsea   (6.6 
mUes)  Comments  made  by  DOT,  HUD,  EPA, 
DOI  and  various  State  of  Alabama  agencies. 
Highway  project  F-314(9) .  (ELR  Order  #330, 
30  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-301  606-F)  7/38. 
1-66:  Chilton  County,  Alabama.  Construc- 
tion of  rest  areas  with  toUets,  picnic  areas, 
etc.  on  north  and  south  bound  lanes  1.5  mUee 
north    of    Alabama    146.    Highway    project 
1-65-2(18).  Comments  either  supporting  or 
stating  no  comment  made   by  AEC,  USDA, 
DOI,  HEW,  DOT,  EPA,  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, HUD  and  Alabama  Development  Office. 
(ELR  Order   #886,   10  pages)    (NTIS  Order 
#PB-301  586-F)  8/4. 

US-331 :  widening  1.4  miles  from  a  4-lane  to 
a  6-lane  faculty  from  Drake  Ave.  intersection 
to  Clinton  Ave.  Intersection.  Slip  ramps  to 
one  way;  frontage  roads  are  planned.  Hunts- 
viUe,  .Alabama.  Highway  project  F-216(  ). 
Comments  made  by  EPA.  DOT,  Army  COE, 
TV  A,  various  State  of  Ala.  agencies,  Ala.  OU 
Co.,  Standard  OU  Co.  and  other  local  busi- 
nesses. (ELR  Order  #441,  37  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-201  787-P)  8/11. 

County  Ro«Ml  27  and  17:  replacement/im- 
provement of  7.7  mUee  of  roaid  in  Ksrambia 
County,  Alabama.  Highway  projects  S-2703 
(  ),  S-3711  (  ),  S-1660-A.  CommenU 
made  by  DOI,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  DOT. 
EPA,  HUD  and  various  State  of  Alabama 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #600,  37  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-301  (865-F)  8/17. 

US-80:  Lowndes  County,  Alabama,  Con- 
struction of  3  additional  lanes  from  1  mUe 
west  of  Big  Swamp  Creek  to  beginning  of 
existing  4  lanes  toward  Montgomery  (on  at- 
tached map  It  appears  to  be  about  11  mUes) . 
Highway  project  F-139(6).  Comments  made 
by  DOT,  DOI,  EPA.  Army  COE.  HUD,  various 
State  of  Alabama  agencies.  (ELR  Order  S534. 
23  pages)    (NTIS  Order   rPB-201  984-F). 

U8-31:  Montgomery  County,  Alabama. 
Project  consists  of  eliminating  a  hazardous 
Intersection  near  Mosely's  Store,  by  provid- 
ing right  and  left  turn  lanes,  widezilng 
shoulders,  flattening  slopes,  etc.  (about  .7 
mUe).  Highway  project  F-305(  ) .  S-383-D. 
Comments  made  by  DOT,  DOI,  AEC.  Army 
COE.  USDA,  EPA,  Commerce  and  various 
State  of  Alabama  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #646 
34  pages)   (NTIS  Order  #303  059-F)  8/19. 

Western  Bypass:  Coffee  County,  Alabama. 
Construction  of  6.6  mUes  of  highway  on  new 
location  In  Enterprise.  Highway  project 
S-319-D.  Comments  made  by  DOI,  DOT, 
USDA,  Army  COE  and  Alabama  Development 
Office.  (ELR  Order  #863,  16  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-303  063-F)  8/30. 

US-31:  Birmingham,  Alabama.  About  0.7 
mUe  of  highway  construction  between  37th 
Ave.  and  4lst.  Highway  project  FAUP  U-UG- 
56(6).  Comments  made  by  HUD,  Army  COE. 
DOT,  EPA,  DOI,  City  of  Birmingham  and 
various  State  of  Alabama  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  #661.  30  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
202  070-F)  8/30. 

FAS  Route  09:  Chilton  County.  Alabama. 
Paving  and  widening  route  from  Alabama 
Highway  183  near  the  Chilton-Perry  County 
line  to  a  point  on  the  ChUton-Blbb  County 
line  (3.8  miles) .  Project  Ues  within  Talladega 
National  Foreet.  Highway  project  S-1100 
(101).  Comments  nxade  by  ChUton  Coun- 
ty, DOI,  AEC,  USDA.  DOT,  Army  COE,  Com- 
merce. EPA.  HUD  and  various  State  of  Ala- 
bama aganclss.  (KLR  Order  #633,  37  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  »PB-1»9  876-F)  8/38. 
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US-331:  Widening,  r««Ugnlng  and  grading 
of  3J  miles  of  highway  in  Troy,  Alabama. 
Part  of  over-all  project  to  Improw  highway 
between  Dothan  and  Uontgomery.  Highway 
project  P-219(a).  Comments  made  by  DOT, 
DOT,  EPA  and  State  of  Alabama.  (ELR  Order 
S629.  16  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-20a  14»- 
P)   8/26. 

Project  S-0fl&-0(17):  AUuka.  Upgrading/ 
reconstruction  of  roadway  between  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Tolovana  River  on  the  Klllott 
Highway  and  Manley  Hot  Springs  Rd.,  south- 
west of  Uvengood  on  new  location.  No  com- 
ments received.  (ELR  Order  #499,  4fi  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  PB-201  873-P)   8/17. 

Kodlak,  AUuka.  Construction  of  3.7  miles 
of  2-lane  gravel  road.  Purpose:  provide  an 
all-weather  road  to  the  water-shed  of  Mo- 
nashka  Creek,  where  a  city  water  supply  res- 
ervoir wlU  be  built.  Highway  project  S-0391 
(2).  Comments  made  by  DOT,  State  of 
Alaska,  DOI.  U8DA.  (ELR  Order  #499.  48 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  PB-201  87S-P)  8/17. 

Kodlak,  Alaska.  Construction  of  3.7  miles 
of  2-lane  gravel  road.  Purpoae:  provide  an 
all-weather  road  to  the  water-shed  of  Mo- 
naahka  Creek,  where  a  city  water  supply  res- 
ervoir will  be  built.  High?vay  project  S-0391 
(2).  Comments  made  by  DOT,  State  of 
Alaska.  DOI.  USDA.  (ELR  Order  #361,  29 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  # PB-201  498-P)  8/4. 

Kodlak  Naval  Air  Station  Highway  Im- 
provement, Alaska.  Construction  of  9.5  miles 
of  two  12-ft.  lanes,  all  within  the  Naval 
Station.  Purpose:  provide  efficient  travel 
from  Kodlak  to  the  commercial  air  terminal 
on  the  Naval  Station.  Highway  protects 
S-0891(4)  and  P-011-l(9).  Comments  made 
by  DOI.  DOT.  HUD.  Alaska  Conservation 
Society,  and  various  State  of  Alaska  agencies. 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-201  796-P)   8/11. 

Nenana-Palrbanks  Highway:  Ester,  Alaska. 
Reconstruction  of  roadway  between  Ester  and 
25  miles  west  of  Ester  on  the  Fairbanks  to 
Nenana  Highway.  Highway  project  P-037-1 
(26).  Comments  made  by  DOI.  DOT.  various 
State  and  local  agencies  of  Alaska.  (ELR 
Order  #616.  69  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
202  145-P)  8  26. 

Oak  Street-Hill  Street  Section  of  Phoenlx- 
Olobe  Highway  (U8-60)  :  Oila  County,  AH- 
zona.  Realignment  to  eliminate  downtown 
congeeUon.  Highway  Project  F-022-3-202. 
Comments  made  by  HUD  and  the  Office  of 
the  Mayor  of  Olobe.  (ELR  Order  #466.  16 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  « PB-201  779-P)  8/10. 
State  Highway  Route  177:  Pinal  County, 
Arizona.  (Winkleman-Superlor  Highway,  Su- 
perior south  section)  Replacement  of  3  miles, 
from  US-60  south,  of  old  stretch  of  SR-ITJ 
that  has  poor  horizontal  and  vertical  align- 
ment. Protect  falls  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Tonto  National  Forest.  Highway  proj- 
ect 8-316-606.  Comments  made  by  U8DA, 
DOI.  and  Arizona  Oame  and  Fish  Dept 
(ELR  Order  #463.  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-201  793-P)  8/11. 

SH-64:  (Williams  Orand  Canyon-Cameron 
Highway)  (Dead  Indian  Canyon  8«5tlon) : 
Coconino  County,  Arizona,  New  alignment 
of  2  mllea  as  part  of  faculty  providing  access 
to  south  rim  of  the  Orand  Canyon  from  the 
east.  Some  scarring  of  natural  landscape  wlU 
occur.  Highway  project  FLH-083-l(2).  Com- 
nvents  made  by  Arizona  State  Museum.  HUD, 
DOI.  USDA.  and  various  State  of  Arizona 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #466,  18  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-201  797-P)  8/11. 

1-19:  Santa  Cruz  County.  Arizona.  (Otero- 
Carmen  section  of  the  Nogales-Tucaon  High- 
way) Construction  of  4.8  miles  of  highway. 
Study  Is  In  progress  on  where  highway  ^ould 
be  located  in  vicinity  of  the  confluence  of 
Josephine  Wash  and  Santa  Cruz  River.  High- 
way project  1-19-1(28).  Comments  made  by 
DOI.  (ELR  Order  #484.  16  pages)  (NTI8 
Order  #PB-201  786-?)  8/11. 

1-17:  Tavapal  County,  Arizona.  (Copper 
Canyon  to  McQulrevlUe  aectloa  of  the  Cords* 
Junction  to  Flagstaff  Hl^way)  8.4  mile  proj- 
ect crosses  northwest  comer  of  Montezuma 
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Castle  National  Monument.  Involves  build- 
ing a  new  road  for  northbound  lanes,  etc. 
Highway  project  1-17-1(48).  Comments 
made  by  Arizona  State  Museum.  DOI.  DOT. 
USDA.  (ELR  Order  #447,  23  pages)  (NTI8 
Order  #PB-201  773-F)  8/11. 

I-IO:  Ebrenberg-Phoentx  Highway  (Perry- 
vllle  Rd.  to  Bullard  Rd..  Bullard  Rd.  to  107th 
Ave.,  107th  Ave.  to  67th  Ave.)  :  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona.  Involves  construction  ctf 
14.8  miles  of  4-lane  highway  through  desert, 
agricultural  and  rural  residential  areas. 
Highway  projects  1-10-2(34),  1-10-10-2(37), 
1-10-2(40) .  Comments  made  by  HUD,  USDA, 
DOI  and  Arizona  Game  and  Pish  Dept.  (ELR 
Order  #460.  19  pagee)  (NTIS  Order  #PB- 
301  rn-F)  8/11. 

1-40  (Flagetaff-Holbiook  Highway) :  Nav- 
ajo Ooiinty,  Arizona.  Joseph  City  Interstate 
section.  About  4.1  mllee  of  construction  of 
grade  and  drain.  Highway  project  1-40-4  (49 ) . 
Comments  made  by  Arlsona  Game  and  Fish 
Dept.  (ELR  Order  #483.  13  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-201  868-F)  8/13. 

1-19  (Nogales-Tucsoo  Highway)  :  SanU 
Cruz  and  Pima  Ooxinties,  Arizona.  Construc- 
tion ot  4  sections  of  highway  (Tubac,  Amado. 
Canoa  Ranch,  Canoa  Ranch-Continental ) . 
Runs  from  a  point  just  north  of  Carmen  on 
US-89  northerly  to  a  point  just  south  otf 
Oreen  VaUey  (20  miles).  Federal  Aid  High- 
way project  noe.  are.  respectively:  1-19-1  (29) , 
1-19-1(32).  1-19-1(41),  1-19-1(67).  Com- 
ments made  by  DOI.  (ELR  Order  #486,  23 
pagee)    (NTIS  Order   #PB-201  866-F). 

1-40  (KIngman-Aah  Fork  mgbway) :  Mo- 
have County,  Arizona.  2  sectlops  are  covered: 
Lookout  Wash  and  YavapaV  Cotinty  Line- 
West.  New  alignment  for  1-ti  between  King- 
man and  Ash  Fork.  InvolvejTconatructlcKi  of 
9.7  miles  of  38-ft.  wide  r^  across  prime 
antelope  and  deer  country.  (Will  replace 
dangerous  section  trf  US-86).  Oocnmenti 
made  by  HUD,  DOI  and  Arizona  Oame  and 
Fish  Dept.  Highway  projects  1-40-2(41)  & 
1-40-2(44).  (ELR  Order  #624.  24  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-201  982-F)  8/17. 

1-40  (Hualapal  Mountain  Park) :  Mohave 
County,  Arizona.  Construction  of  a  4-lane 
seoondiary  highway  to  serve  as  a  primary 
means  of  accees  between  leolated  districts  of 
both  north  and  south  Kingman  and  the  cen- 
tral buBlneas  district.  Highway  projects  US- 
366(4)  (Kingman  City  limits  to  US-66) ;  US- 
386(2)  (US-66  to  Detroit  Ave.),  US-366(*) 
Detroit  Ave.  to  1-40  TJ.).  Comments  made 
by  DOI.  (ELR  Order  #633,  28  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-200  190-F)  8/19. 

U8-66:  construction  of  21.8  miles  of  4-lane 
divided  highway  between  Little  Rock  and 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas.  Highway  project  F-026- 
2(24).  Comments  made  by  DOI,  DOT,  State 
of  Arkansas.  (ELR  Order  #362,  31  pagee) 
(Nns  Order  #PB-201  803-F)  8/2. 

1-40:  Pulaski  County,  Arkansas.  Construc- 
tion o.'  a  safety  rest  area  adjacent  to  east- 
bound  lane  3.6  miles  east  of  Morgan  Inter- 
change. Highway  Project  1-40-3(69).  Com- 
ments made  by  HEW,  DOI.  and  METRO- 
PLAN.  (ELR  Order  #466,  11  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB — 201  776-F)  8/11. 

U8-«7:  White  County,  Arkansas.  Construc- 
tion of  U8-ie7  on  new  location  from  south 
end  of  present  Searcy  Bypass  to  Junction  with 
existing  US-67-ie7  north  of  Bald  Knob  (13.6 
miles).  Highway  projecU  201-3(16)  &  021- 
3(24).  Conunents  made  by  DOI,  Commerce 
and  various  State  of  Arkansas  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  #678,  23  pages)  (NTI8  Order  #PB-202 
061-F)  8/20. 

Route  13  (Dover  Bypass)  :  Kent  County, 
Delaware.  Construction  of  a  bypass  beginning 
at  existing  Route  13  north  of  Woodslde,  curv- 
ing northerly  to  west  of  Dover.  Also  oonstruo- 
tlon  of  a  connecting  vpxa  from  Rederloa  to 
Woodalde.  Length  of  two  projects  about  19.8 
miles.  Highway  projects  F-89(23),  F-106-12, 
h  F-116(14).  Comments  made  by  HUD  and 
State  Clearing  House.  (ELR  Order  #830.  38 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #FB-199  887-?)    8/17. 
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1-20-1 :  Haralson  A  Carroll  CounUes,  Georw 
gia.  Completion  of  construcUon  of  4-laae 
highway  between  the  Alabama  State  Une  and 
SRr-«l  In  VUla  Rica.  Involves  2  projects— 
1-20-1(23)  00  is  11.4  miles  long  and  I-Jft. 
1  (27)  11  is  12.3  miles  long  (total  distance  33.7 
miles) .  Comments  made  by  DOT,  USDA,  BPA, 
Army  COB,  DOI,  HUD  and  various  State  of 
Georgia  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #318,  44  pagwt 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-201  608-F)  7/29. 

1-86 :  Troup-Meriwether  Counties,  Georgia, 
Completion  of  construction  between  8R-2U 
in  Troup  County  and  FAS  Route  2016  In 
Meriwether  County.  On  new  location,  it  wlU 
Involve  19.7  miles  of  4-lane  limited  acoses 
highway.  Highway  projects  1-85-1(44)20  4 
1-86-1(33)12.  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
HUD,  Army  COE,  DOI.  EPA  and  various  State 
of  Georgia  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #432,  33 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  684-F)  8/6. 

East  First  Street  Extension:  1.6  miles  of- 
realignment  and  upgrading,  partly  on  new 
location.  Prom  Intersection  of  SR-63  and 
Ross  St.  to  Church  St.,  Rome,  Geor^a.  High- 
way  project  SU  1778(1).  Comments  made  by 
EPA,  DOT,  HUD,  various  State  of  Georgia 
agencies  and  local  city  (»ganlzations.  (ELA 
Order  #467,  25  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-aM 
780-F)  8/11. 

1-185-1 :  construction  of  35  miles  of  freeway 
from  north  of  Coliunbxis  to  1-85,  Troup, 
Harris,  Muscogee  Counties,  Georgia.  Puipcae;' 
to  provide  access  from  Columbus  to  the  in- 
terstate highway  system.  Highway  project 
1-186-1(63).  Comments  made  by  DOI,  mm, 
USDA,  Army  COE,  EPA  and  various  State  and 
local  Georgia  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #636,  OB 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  983-P)  8/19. 
1-75:  Atlanta.  Georgia.  Construction  of  S 
additional  lanes  (making  It  a  8-lane  high- 
way) beginning  Just  south  of  North  Ave. 
and  terminating  near  16th  St.  (1.6  miles). 
Parts  of  3  educational  Institutions  will  bs 
required  for  right-of-way.  Highway  projects 
1-75-2(41)  UI^75-2(52).  Comments  made  by 
EPA,  HUD.  TX>r.  DOI,  various  State  of 
Georgia  agencies,  City  of  Atlanta  and  a  con- 
cerned citizen.  (ELR  Order  #618.  62  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-202  148-P)  8/26. 

K-10:  Johnson  County,  Kansas.  Realign- 
ment of  7.5  mUes  of  highway  from  %  mile 
south  of  DeSoto  to  just  southeast  of  K-7 
(part  of  a  connection  between  Kansas  City 
and  Lawrence).  Highway  project  10-46  F- 
078-6(16).  Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOI, 
Army  COE,  EPA  and  various  State  of  Kansas 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #327,  22  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  # PB-201  507-F)  7/28. 

US-76:  Osage  &  Coffee  Counties,  Kansas. 
Involves  4  projects  to  upgrade  highway  from 
its  junction  with  US-60  to  a  point  north  and 
east  of  Melvern  Reservoir,  including  a  con- 
nection with  1-36  (about  10  miles).  Highway 
projects  F-063-2(23),  F-603-2(28),  F-OeS-l 
(1)  &  K-1036(4).  Comments  made  by  DOT, 
FPC.  Commerce,  DOI.  EPA,  Army  COE,  USDA. 
HEW.  various  Stete  of  Kansas  agencies,  and 
concerned  citizens.  (ELR  Order  #429,  88 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  794-F)  8/9. 

U8-89:  construction  of  between  2  and  3 
miles  of  4-lane  highway  within  the  cities  of 
Overtand  Park,  and  Lenexa,  Kansas.  Highway 
project  69-46  U-0M-3(22)  Parta  I  4  n.  Com- 
ments made  by  HEW,  DOI,  USDA,  Army  OOl, 
AEC,  various  State  of  Kansas  agencies  and 
a  large  number  of  concerned  citizens.  (EUl 
Order  No.  614.  49  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No. 
PB-201  874-P)  8/11. 

US-166  &  U8-283:  Hodgeman  County,  Ka*- 
SOS.  Most  construction  Is  upgrading  Inter- 
section of  us-ise  &  US-283,  Involving  a 
change  In  grade,  alignment,  2  new  bridges 
and  adequate  right-of-way  near  Jetmore. 
Highway  projects  156-42  F  062-1(10)  &  28»- 
42  F  021-2(4)  Parts  I  &  n.  (ELR  Order  Na 
Ba«,  23  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-30t 
987-F)  8/17. 

K-119:  Washington  Coiinty,  Kansas.  From 
Greenleaf,  .8  miles  south  to  an  Intersection 
with  K-0  &  K-18.  Highway  project  119-101 
S  115(14).  Comments  made  by  USDA,  WFW, 
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DOI.  Army  COB,  EPA  and  various  State  of 
Kansas  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  628,  26 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  980-F) 
8/17. 

U3-283:  Oraham  County,  Kansas.  Upgrad- 
ing .8  mile  In  and  near  Hill  City.  Highway 
project  283-33  F-021-S(7).  Comments  made 
by  EPA,  USDA,  DOI,  DOT,  and  various  State 
of  Kansas  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  635,  27 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  988-F)  8/19. 

21st  Street:  Tyler  St.  to  AT&SF  Railroad 
Tracks.  Topeka.  Kansas.  Widening  to  provide 
for  4  lanes,  etc.  Highway  project  89-T-4006 
(1).  Comments  made  by  EPA,  HUD,  DOI, 
USDA,  Army  COE,  HEW  and  various  State 
of  Kansas  agencies.  (ELR  Order  No.  690,  23 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-199  143-F)  8/23. 

1-35:  proposed  27.4  miles  of' 4-lane  divided 
highway  In  Wright  and  Franklin  Counties. 
Jowa.  PurpKMe:  to  link  2  existing  sections  of 
the  Interstate  system.  Highway  project 
1-35-6  Comments  made  by  DOT.  DOI,  EPA, 
HUD,  USDA.  and  variou.^  State  of  Iowa  agen- 
cies and  concerned  citizens.  (E:LR  Order  No. 
«2.  22  pagee)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201 
776-F)  8  10. 

Jefferson  P^eeway:  Jefferson  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Freeway  segment  from  Just  sou*-h  ot 
Loulsville-LaOrange  Rd.  to  just  south  of 
Westport  Rd.  Highway  project  P-652(8). 
Comments  made  by  HUD,  DOI,  DOT.  (ELR 
Order  #328.  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201 
508-F),  8/28. 

Kentucky  864  (Poplar  Level  Road) :  Jeffer- 
son County.  Kentucky.  Widening  3.95  miles. 
Highway  project  SP  56-28  U  653(2).  Com- 
ments made  by  HUD,  DOT,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Council  of  Oovemments.  (ELR  Order 
»446,  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-20l 
789-F),  8/11. 

US-90:  St.  Landry  Parish,  Louisiana.  Con- 
struction of  2.8  miles  from  Eunice  Cotintry 
Club  to  12th  St.  In  Eunice.  EUghway  project 
PAP  P-199(18)  and  State  highway  project 
13-11-20.  Comments  made  by  Commerce, 
DOI,  HEW,  AEC.  USDA  Se  various  State  of 
La.  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #889,  28  pages) 
(NTIS  #PB-202  060-F) ,  8/23. 

US-165:  upgrading  and  Improving  existing 
2-lane  highway  to  a  divided  4-lane  highway. 
Prom  south  of  the  US-165 — US-80  Inter- 
change in  Monroe  to  SR-2  In  Sterlington 
Louisiana.  Highway  projects  P-U-204(6), 
F-204(7),  F-204(8).  Comments  made  by 
USDA,  Commeroe,  DOT,  DOI,  FPO,  ABC  and 
various  State  of  Louisiana  agencies.  (ELR 
#449.  39  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-301  783- 
P).8/ll. 

Route  632:  Washlng^n  County.  Maryland. 
Proposed  location  of  the  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern Railway  grade  elimination  structure. 
Highway  project  USQ  9613(1).  Comments 
made  by  various  State  of  Maryland  agencies. 
(ELR  Order  #484,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-198  863-F).  8/11. 

1-69:  Clinton  &  Shiawassee  OoTintles, 
Michigan.  Construction  of  highway  from  1-96 
across  the  north  side  of  the  Lansing-East 
Lansing  Metropolitan  area.  The  2  segments 
of  construction  consist  of  one  corridor  west 
of  existing  US-27  and  one  corridor  east  of 
existing  U8-27.  Highway  project  I-«9-3. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOI,  DOT  and 
various  State  of  Michigan  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  #331.  36  pages)  (NTIS  Ordar  #PB-201 
604-P).  7/28. 

SR-15  (Mississippi  Highway) :  relocation 
of  highway  between  interchange  with  1-20 
and  a  point  on  SR-15,  3.6  miles  south 
(around  the  east  side  of  Newton).  Highway 
project  SP  0022-2(18).  Conunents  made  by 
Army  COE,  HUD  and  State  Clearinghouse. 
(BI.R  Order  #384,  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-201  684-F)   8/4. 

SR-57:  between  I-IO  and  US-OO  In  Jack- 
son County,  Mississippi.  Upgrading  of  exist- 
ing route  from  2  to  4  lanes.  Highway  proj- 
ect 3-0119(12)  A.  Comments  mads  by  Army 
COE.  HUD.  USDA,  various  State  of  MlssU- 
Blppl     agencies    and     State    Clearinghouse. 
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(ELR  Order    #461,  81  pages)    (NTIS  Order 
#PB-201  79»-F)   8/11. 

SR-13  In  Lamar  and  Pearl  River  Counties 
between  the  N.O  &  N  Jl.  Railroad  In  Lumber- 
ton  to  the  SR-13  Interohange  on  1-69,  Missis- 
sippi. Reconstruction  of  narrow,  deteriorat- 
ing section.  Highway  project  P-23-1C27. 
Comments  made  by  Army  COE,  HUD  and 
State  Clearinghouse.  (ELB  Order  #467,  14 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-201   798-F)    8/11. 

SR-39:  Lauderdale  County,  Mississippi. 
Relocation  of  SR-3g  approximately  5.5  miles. 
Highway  project  SP-025-2(3).  Comments 
made  by  USDA,  HUD,  Army  COE,  East  Cen- 
tral Economic  Development  District,  Inc. 
and  State  Clearinghouse.  (ELR  Order  #445, 
13  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-199  144-F)  8/11. 

US-49:  construction  of  25  miles  of  4-lane 
highway  from  Jackson,  Mississippi  to  2  miles 
north  of  Bentonia.  With  exception  of  the 
location  of  road  through  Flora  and  Bentonia, 
the  existing  2-lane  road  will  be  used.  High- 
way projects  8P-0008-3(8).  SP-0008-3(9)  & 
SP-0008-4(7).  Comments  made  by  HUD. 
Army  COE,  and  various  State  of  Mississippi 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #616,  33  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-201  147-P)  8/26. 

SR^15:  Neshoba  and  Newton  Counties, 
Mississippi.  About  5  miles  of  highway  relo- 
cation. New  faculty  wUI  ultimately  be  4 
lanes.  Highway  project  FAP  022-2.  Comments 
made  by  Army  COE  &  HUD.  (ELR  Order  #631, 
10  pages)  NTIS  Order  #PB-198  867-P)  8/26. 

1-89:  Sutton  Rest  Area,  on  southbound 
lanes  In  Sutton,  New  Hampshire.  Highway 
project  I  89-1(106)25,  P-1410.  Comments 
made  by  HEW,  HUD  &  DOI.  (ELR  Order  #442 
12  pages)   (NTIS  Order  #PB-198  857-P)  8/11. 

New  Zealand  Road— Route  107:  Seabrook. 
New  Hampshire.  Improving  aUgnment,  etc.  of 
1.7  mUee.  Highway  project  S  68(3);  S-1844. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOI,  Commerce, 
and  DOT.  (ELR  Order  #443.  21  pagee)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-198  978-F)  8/lL 

SR-32:  Improvement  from  13.8  mUes  south 
of  OaUup  to  Gallup.  New  Mexico.  Hlghvray 
projects  8-1300(14)  ft  (16).  Comments  made 
by  DOI,  various  State  of  New  Mexico  agen- 
dee.  (EliR  Order  #357,  12  pc^es)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-199  014-F)  8/4. 

LockpcMt  Expressway,  Sections  I.  II,  HI: 
Amherst,  New  York.  Involves  oonstructlon  of 
7  mUee  of  freeway  entirely  within  Amherst 
(from  1-290  between  the  Niagara  Falls  Blvd. 
and  MlUersport  Highway  Interchanges  to  New 
Road).  Purpose:  relieve  congestion.  Com- 
ments made  by  HEW  ft  DOT.  (ELR  Order 
#460,  24  pages)  (NTIS  Order  PB-aoi  T74-F) 
8/11 

SH-2S8  (Peru  Bridge) :  oon^nruotlon  of  a 
new  bridge  over  Little  Auaable  River  and 
improvement  of  approaches.  Peru,  Clinton 
County,  New  York.  Highway  ^^oject  PIN 
7130.04.  Comments  made  by  EPA,  HUD,  USDA. 
(ELR  Order  #630,  20  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-aOO  037-F)  8/28. 
Railroad  Separation  ft  Street  Connection: 
Orand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  Project  begins 
at  the  Interaectioci  of  9th  Ave.  south  and 
Washington  St.  and  ends  near  South  8th  ft 
4ith  Streets  on  Demera  Ave.  (.8  mUe).  High- 
way project  F-FO-6-80a(01)00a.  Comments 
made  by  DOI,  HUD  and  North  Dakota  State 
Outdoor  Recreation  Agency.  (ELR  Order 
#627,  18  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-199  321-F) 
8/17. 

SH-13:  Richland  County,  North  Dakota. 
Adding  2-lanee,  making  4-lane  divided  facu- 
lty, between  1-39  and  Wahpeton  (12  mUes). 
Highway  project  F-8-O13(0a)l79.  Comments 
made  by  HUD,  DOI,  and  various  State  of 
North  Dakota  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #638, 
31  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-303  163-?)  8/30. 

US-69:  OUoAoma.  RelooatloQ/oonatructlon 
of  freeway  from  Summit  northeasterly  30.9 
mUes  to  8H-81  at  Wagoner.  Highway  project 
P-893.  Comments  made  by  Oklahoma  State 
Orant-in-Ald  Clearinghouse.  (ELB  Order 
#386.  12  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-198  837- 
P)  8/4. 
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Athens  County  Road  C-23 :  Ohio.  Construc- 
tion of  a  2-lane  faciUty  with  truck  passing 
lanes  from  Intersection  with  US-33  and 
Athens  Township  Rd.  T-261  (3.8  mUes).  No 
problems  or  objections  have  been  raised  In 
the  coordination  with  local.  State  or  Federal 
agencies.  Highway  project  8-1611(1).  (ELR 
Order  No.  368,  7  pages)  (NTS  Order  PB-199 
571-P)  8/2. 

SBr-96  to  Blaine  Avenue.,  SB-US306  to 
Blaine  Ave.:  west  side  of  Marion,  Ohio.  Re- 
placement of  2-way  roads  with  multiple  lane 
highway  and  separation  of  major  railroad 
crossings.  Between  99  and  134  residences  wiU 
be  taken.  Highway  project  MAR-96-lli}4, 
MABr-302-15.22.  MAR-SOB- 16 .82.  Comments 
made  by  DOI.  (ELR  Order  No.  369,  10  pages) 
(Nns  Order  No.  PB-201  497-F)  8/2. 

Pleasant  Valley-Green  Timber  Road  Sec- 
tion, Oregon  Coast  Highway:  Tillamook 
County,  Oregon.  Leng^th:  3  mUee.  Some  parts 
on  new  alignment  (most  foUows  US-101). 
Comments  made  by  several  State  and  local 
agencies  of  Oregon,  private  citizens,  DOI, 
HUD,  DOT.  (ELR  Order  No.  356,  35  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  469-D)  8/2. 

Legislative  Route  1 126 :  Erie  County.  Penn- 
sylvania. Purpose:  to  provide  connection  for 
So.  Tier  Expressway  to  I-OO.  Corridor's  total 
length  Is  11.3  miles  at  a  construction  cost  of 
$18,620,000.  An  alignment  to  be  developed  to 
avoid  encroachment  on  State  Oame  lands. 
Comments  made  by  USDA,  DOT,  DOI,  HUD, 
various  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
agencies  (ELR  Order  No.  355,  24  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  495-F)  8/2. 

Southeastern  Beltway:  Richland  &  Lexing- 
ton Counties.  South  Carolina.  Proposed  mul- 
ti-lane freeway  from  1-26  (just  south  of  U5- 
301)  to  an  interchange  with  B.C.  Route  556 
(about  19  miles).  Purpose:  a  circumferential 
freeway  around  the  Columbia  area.  About  167 
residences  would  have  to  be  removed  (%'& 
are  mobile  homes)  and  about  40  businesses. 
May  be  property  value  depreciation  In  some 
middle  and  upper  middle  class  neighbor- 
hoods. Highway  project  U-045-1.  Comments 
made  by  HUD,  S.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Dept.. 
and  Greater  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(ELR  Order  No.  317,  33  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-201  491-P)  7 '28. 

Road  S-146  (Burtons  Lane)  :  Charleston 
County,  South  Carolina.  Upgrading  .3  mile  of 
read  in  northern  section  of  Charleston  Penin- 
sula. Highway  project  NAD-14  ( 1 ) .  Comments 
made  by  HUD,  DOT  4  S.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Dept.  (ELR  Order  No.  330.  20  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  No.  PB-201  492-F)  7/28. 

US-76:  widening  of  highway  to  make  it  a 
4-lane  faculty.  Begins  at  S-83  in  Tlmmons- 
ville.  South  Carolina  and  ends  at  Jefferles 
Creek  near  Florence  (about  8  miles).  Com- 
ments made  by  HUD,  City  of  Florence  and 
Pee  Dee  Development  and  Planning  Oomm. 
(ELR  Order  No.  403.  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
No.  PB-aOl  685-F)  8 '4 

S.C.  61 :  Charleston  County,  South  Carolina. 
Upgrading  to  a  multi-lane  highway  from  S  C. 
171  to  just  beyond  S.C.  7  at  Wallace  School 
Rd.  (1.5  miles).  Located  partially  in  West 
Ashley  section  of  Charlesto.  In  draft  state- 
ment had  planned  to  extend  highway  to  point 
near  Aahley  Hall  Plantation  (2.7  mUes)  there- 
by involving  the  destruction  of  a  niunber  of 
old  oak  trees.  Conunents  made  by  HUD.  DOT, 
and  County  of  Charteeton.  (ELR  Order  No. 
407.  38  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-301  678-F) 
8/6. 

South  Carolina  Route  11  Extension:  con- 
struction of  about  30  nules  of  highway  on  a 
new  location  from  SO.  38  at  West  Union, 
South  Carolina  to  1-85  near  Fair  Play.  Pur- 
pose: to  provide  a  scenic  route  through  Oco- 
nee County  as  well  as  provide  a  primary  ac- 
cess route  from  1-86  to  completed  portion  of 
S.C.  11.  Highway  Project  APL-5007  (001). 
Comments  made  by  Army  COE,  HUD.  South 
Carolina  Appalachian  Regional  Planning  and 
Development  Oomm.  (BLR  Order  No.  446,  16 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-301  781-F)  8/10. 

South  OaroUna  Route  41:   JohnsvUle   to 
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Hemingway.  South  CaroliTia.  Widening  seg- 
ment to  4-lane8  (atwut  6  miles).  Comments 
made  by  HUD  and  Town  of  Johnaon^llle. 
(ELR  Order  No.  461,  13  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
Ko.  PB-201  786-P)   8/11. 

US-321:  widening  road  (4-lane)  from  1-20 
to  point  near  Crane  Creek  Elementary  School 
(2.7  miles)  Richland  County.  South  Carolina. 
CoDunents  made  by  HXTD,  Central  Midlands 
Regional  Planning  Council  and  Greater  Co- 
lumbia Chamber  of  Commerce.  (ELR  Order 
No.  453.  15  pages)  (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201 
782-P)  P/ll. 

US-81:  Codington  County,  South  Dakota. 
Upgrading  from  US-212  In  Waterton  north  on 
US-81  (for  about  3  miles)  then  east  to  an 
Interchange  on  1-29  (about  2.5  miles).  In- 
volves grading,  surfacing  and  curb  and  gut- 
ter. Highway  project  P  063-7.  ConmienU  made 
by  DOT,  DOI,  HUD,  USDA.  EPA  and  the 
Small  Business  Adm.  (ELR  Order  No  404.  18 
pages)   (NTIS  Order  No.  PB-201  879-P)  8/4. 

Prom  1-29  to  SR-13:  Brookings  County, 
South  Dakota.  Reconstruction  of  8.5  miles. 
Involves  grading,  widening,  a  new  bridge  over 
Medary  Creek,  etc.  Highway  project  S-5271. 
Comments  made  by  DOI,  USDA.  HUD,  EPA, 
Commerce.  (ELR  Order  No.  485,  15  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  No.  PB-2C1  87fr-P)   8.  13. 

SR-34:  Hamblen  County.  Tennessee.  Wid- 
ening of  route  to  5  lanes  on  south  side  be- 
tween point  near  Thompson  Creek  and  Jay- 
bird Road  (1.1  miles).  Highway  proJect-P- 
034-1(37).  Comments  made  by  Army  COE, 
DOI,  HUD.  USDA  and  various  SUte  of 
Tennessee  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #  319,  22 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201  494-P)   7/29. 

SR-53 :  Jackson  County,  Tennessee.  Begins 
at  Junction  of  SR-86  with  8R-63  and  extends 
northwesterly  8.6  miles  to  south  of  the  Clay 
County  line.  Purpose:  better  alignment  of 
existing  road,  to  promote  industrial  and 
recreational  growth  of  this  economically  de- 
pressed region.  Highway  project  APD-063- 
2(  ).  Comments  made  by  Army  COE,  TVA, 
DOT,  USDA,  various  State  of  Tennessee  agen- 
cies. (KLR  Order  #  402,  II  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-201  688-P)  8/4. 

SH  Loop  9 :  Dallas  County,  Texas.  Construc- 
tion of  22.9  miles  of  controlled  access  high- 
way from  1-20  north  to  Denton  Tap  Road. 
149  families,  551  individuals  and  8  businesses 
will  be  displaced.  Comments  made  by  Com- 
merce, HEW  and  various  State  of  Texas  agen- 
cies. (ELR  Order  #  574,  27  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #  PB-202  788-P)  8/23. 

SAitl :  Lyndon,  Vermont.  Slight  realign- 
ment to  provide  safe  intersection  with  US-5. 
Involves  rerouting  of  vehicular  traffic  around 
covered  bridge.  Bridge  to  be  retained  for 
pedestrians.  Highway  project  S  0254  (  )  SA 
&  SAB  7101.  Comments  made  by  DOI  and 
DOT.  (KLR  Order  #  440,  21)  (NTIS  Order 
#  PB-201  788-F)  8/11. 

SR-291:  CampbeU  County,  Virginia  (west 
of  Lynchburg).  Also  known  as  Northwest 
Expressway.  Construction  of  4-lane  divided 
highway  on  new  location  from  Junction  of 
Route  460.  (State  projects  0391-015-102,  PE- 
101.  RW-201,  C-601.  Federal  highway  project 
P-0381(6)).  Comments  made  by  DOI  and 
Virginia  Planning  District  Commission.  (ELR 
Order  5*  458,  8  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #  PB-201 
778-P)    8/11. 

SR-fl:  Goochland  Coimty,  Virginia.  Widen- 
ing of  5.6  miles  of  present  road  from  2  to  4 
lanes.  From  the  Henrico-Goochland  CJounty 
line  weat.  Highway  project  8-638 (  ).  State 
highway  project  00e-O37-10e.  PE.  101.  RW 
201.  G.  501.  Comments  made  by  several  (Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  agencies  (ELR  #360.  8 
pages)    (NTIS  Order  #PB-200  321-F)  8/2. 

SRr-lOl  (Evergreen  Parkway) :  construction 
of  a  4-lane  parkway  from  exlaUng  8R-101 
northerly  to  Evergreen  SUte  College.  Wash- 
ington (1.9  mUes).  Highway  project  FAS 
1069.  Comments  made  by  DOT.  HUD,  DOI, 
Commerce  and  various  State  of  Washington 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #329.  30  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-201  509-F)  7  28. 
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1-182:  Franklin  County,  Washington.  C!on- 
struction  of  1.6  miles  in  vicinity  of  SR-12  and 
SR-39S  interchange.  Comments  made  by 
EPA,  DOT,  Army  COE,  ETCTD  and  various  State 
of  Washington  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #525,  19 
pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201  981-F)  8/17. 
Elma  Rest  Area:  Washington.  Construction 
of  a  rest  area  on  SR-8  on  the  westbound  lane 
Identical  to  rest  area  on  eastbound  lane. 
Grays  Harbor  CJounty,  Washington.  Highway 
project  F-010-1.  Conmients  made  by  EPA. 
HUD,  USDA  and  various  SUte  of  Washington 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #563,  16  pagas)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-202  063-F)  8/20. 

8.T.H.  13:  Taylor  County.  Wisconsin.  Re- 
constructing 6.1  mlJe  segment  of  arterial 
highway  from  point  %  mUe  south  of  Chelsea 
to  Taylor-Price  County  line.  Involves  reloca- 
tion around  Westboro.  Highway  project  1610- 
00;  F  04-4  (  ) .  Comments  made  by  USDA, 
DOT.  DOI  and  varlovis  State  of  Wisconsin 
agencies.  (ELR  Order  #406.  17  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-198  680-F)  8/5. 

Lake  St.-Johns  St.  Bridge:  Eau  Claire.  Wis- 
consin. Replacement  of  Grand  Avenue  bridge 
over  the  Chippewa  River  structure  and  ^- 
proaches.  Under  Section  4(f).  approval  has 
been  given  by  the  Secretary  of  DOT  for  an 
approach  street  that  will  be  constructed  on 
a  portion  of  Owen  Park.  Comments  made  by 
Army  COE.  DOI,  DOT,  various  SUte  of  Wis- 
consin agencies.  Highway  project  S  0150. 
(ELR  Order  #408,  28  pages)  (NTIS  Order 
#PB-201  683-F)  8/9. 

S.T.H.  69:  (Illinois  SUte  line-Monroe 
Road).  Reconstruction  of  5.6  miles  of  road 
between  Wisconsin-Illinois  SUIb  line  and 
Monroe,  Wisconsin.  Involves  refcaitlon  of  1.2 
miles.  Project  requires  166  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land.  Highway  project  F  036-1  (31). 
CommenU  made  by  USDA.  DOI,  DOT,  HUD 
and  various  SUte  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
agencies,  and  also  City  of  Monroe.  (ELR 
Order  #452,  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-201 
784-F)   8/11. 

Washburn  County  Tnmk  Highway  "A": 
Wisconsin.  Upgrading  about  3  mUee  of  exist- 
ing road.  Highway  project  FAS  0761  (  )  ID- 
8803-1-00.  Comments  made  by  DOI,  DOT, 
USDA,  SUU  of  Wisconsin  Natural  Resource 
Dept.  (ELR  Order  #469,  15  pages)  (NTIS 
Order  #PB-201  791-F)  8/11. 

Riverton-Hudson  Road:  Fremont  County, 
Wyoming.  Construction  of  4-lane  highway 
from  1  mile  south  of  Riverton  to  1  mile  east 
of  Hudson,  Wyoming.  Purpose:  to  reduce  high 
rate  of  pedestrian-vehicle  and  animal-vehicle 
accidents  on  existing  local  travel  road.  High- 
way project  PSF-6896.  Conmients  made  by 
DOT,  DOI,  Commerce,  Army  COE,  EPA  and 
various  SUte  of  Wyoming  agencies.  (ELR 
Order  #564,  21  pages)  (NTIS  Order  #PB-202 
064-F)  8/20. 

FHWA  4(f)  SUtements:  The  foUowlng  are 
not  102  sutemenu.  They  are  explanations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transporution's  approval  of 
proJecU  to  be  Implemented  vmder  Section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transporutlon 
Act.  49,  U.S.C.  Section  1663(f). — These  sUte- 
menU  cannot  be  ordered  through  NTIS. 
Title  and  Description,  and  DaU 
SR-262:  San  Diego,  California.  Highway 
construction  requires  .15  acres  of  Southcrest 
Park.    (ELR  Order  #345,  3  pages)    8/3. 

US-101:  litendoclno  County,  California. 
Highway  construction  requires  the  use  of 
land  from  Standlsh-Hlckey  SUU  Recreation 
Area.  (ELR  Order  #  613,  3  pages)   8/26. 

8B-A-1-A:  Ft.  Pierce,  Florida.  Highway 
construction  requires  use  of  3  acres  from 
Indian  River  Memorial  Park.  (ELR  Order 
#488,  4  pages)  8/13. 

Forest  Highway  Project  FH-24-2(2) ,  Banks- 
Lowman  Highway:  Boise  County.  Idaho. 
Highway  construction  requires  use  of  2.8 
acres  from  Hot  Springs  Campground.  (ELR 
Order  #624.  5  pages)  8  26. 

Project  SU-1689(104) :  Sangamon  County. 
Illinois.  Highway  construction  requires  use 
of  land  from  Pasfleld  Park  and  Washington 
Park     (ELR  Order  #643.  6  pages)    8  27. 
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Coleraln  E]q>reaaway  (US-27) :  Clnclnntii 
Ohio.  Hl^way  ooostruction  requires  tb*  iai 
of  y.  aora  of  land  from  Mt.  Airy  Forest  Puk. 
(ElS  Order  #346,  3  pages)  8/2. 

1-880:  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Highway  ooa. 
structlon  requires  the  us«  of  .3  acres  tnm 
Olbeon  Field,  6  acres  from  Ipe  Field  and  11 
Acres  from  Pine  Hollow  Park.  (ELR  Onkr 
#409.  8  pages)  8/9. 

UIBAN  MASS  TBAMSPOBTATION  AOMINISTBATIOa 

Final 
Title  and  description,  and  date 
Early  action  program  for  a  rapid  traatft 
system  In  Alle^eny  Ootuity,  Penruylvantg. 
The  Port  Authority  of  Allegheny  County  hat 
applied  for  on-going  federal  asslstano*  to 
design,  engineer  and  construct  the  fcdlowlng: 
1)  the  South  Hills  Transit  Expressway  Bot« 
enue  Une;  3)  the  South  PATway  for  maa 
transit  buses:  3)  the  East  PATway;  and  4) 
rehabUlUtlon  of  rolling  stock  and  fixed  f  scffl- 
Itles  for  trolley  routes  36  and  43.  This  Is  tht 
first  phase  of  a  comprehensive  program  to 
provide  a  60-mlle  county-wide  rapid  tnuMtt 
system.  CommenU  made  by  USDA,  HOD, 
DOD,  DOI,  EPA,  various  State  of  Pennsyl< 
vanla  agencies.  (ELR  Order  #476.  45  pages) 
(NTIS  Order  #PB-301  795-P)    8/12. 

KMflONAI.     TKBKRAX.     HIOHWAT     ADMimBTaATCai 

Region  1 — (Cozm.,  N.H.,  R.I.,  Mass.,  Puerto 
Rico,  Me..  N.J.,  Vt.,  N.T.).  Administrator: 
Gerald  D.  Love,  4  Normaosklll  Blvd.,  Delmar, 
N.Y.  13064.  Tel:    (518)   473-«476. 

Region  2— (Del.,  Ohio,  Md.,  W.V.,  D.0, 
Penna.,  Va.) .  Administrator:  Augiist  8cbo<«, 
Rm.  1633.  George  H.  Fallon  Federal  Oflta* 
Bldg.,  31  Hopkins  Plaza,  Baltimore,  Md.  3iaOL 
Tel:   (301)  963-3361. 

Region  3 — (Alabama,  B.C.,  Georgia,  N.C, 
Fla.,  Tenn.,  Miss.).  Administrator:  Harry  I. 
Stark,  Suite  300.  1730  Peachtree  Rd.,  NW., 
AtlanU.  Georgia  30309.  Tel:   (404)   536-500. 

Region  4 — (Ul.,  Ky.,  Wise..  Indiana,  Mich.). 
Administrator:  Fred  B.  Farrell.  18309  Dlfls 
Hwy..  Homewood.  Hi.  60430.  Tel:  (312)  "m- 
6300. 

Region  5— (Iowa.  Neb.,  Minn..  Mo.,  Ka&, 
ND.,  SD.)  Administrator:  John  B.  Kan)), 
P.O.  Box  7186,  Country  Club  SUtlon,  Eanau 
City,  Mlsaouri  64113.  Tel:    (816)   361-7568. 

Region  6 — (Ark.,  Oklahoma,  La.,  Texas). 
Administrator:  James  W.  White,  819  Taylor 
St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  76103.  Tel:  (817)  SS4- 
3333. 

Region  7 — (Arijsona,  Hawaii,  Calif.,  !!»• 
vada) .  Administrator:  Sheridan  S.  Failn, 
450  Golden  GaU  Ave.,  Box  86096,  San  Fran- 
cisco,' Calif.  94103.  Tel:     (415)    556-3961. 

Region  8 — (Alaska.  Montana.  Wash.,  Idabo, 
Oregon).  Administrator:  Ralph  M.  PhilUyt, 
Rm.  413,  Mohawk  Bldg.,  233  Southwest  Har- 
rison St.,  Portland,  Ore.  97304.  Tel :  (603)  336- 
3464. 

Region  9 — (Col..  Utah.  N.M..  Wyoming). 
Administrator:  William  H.  Baugb.  Bldg.  40, 
Denver  Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colorado 
80336.  Tel:   (308)  333-6731. 

SUMMARY    OF    102    STATEMENTS    FILED    WITH    THE   CEQ 
THROUGH  AUG.  31,  1971  (BY  AGENCY) 
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Agincy 


Draft  >     Final)      Tobli 


Africutture,  Department  of              .  34 

Appalachian  Recional  Commission..  1 

Atomic  Ens  rgy  Commisuon 28 

CommarcB.  (japartmant  of 0 

Defansa  Dapartmant  of 3 

Air  Forta 3 

Army 4 

Army  Corps  of  Enfinaars ...  131 

Navy.  .     .             9 

Dataware  RIvar  Basin  Comminion..  3 

Environmental  Protection  Agency.   .  2 

Federal  Power  Commujion 14 

(ianaral  Services  Administration.  14 

HEW.  Department  of 1 

HUD.  Department  of  .    8 

Interior,  Department  of 43 

International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission— United  States  and 

Meiico    ...      3 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 18 


79 

113 

0 

1 

23 

M 

7 

7 

2 

i 

0 

1 

3 

7 

225 

3K 

0 

1 

0 

3 

8 

It 

4 

II 

n 

27 

0 

1 

6 

14 

27 

71 

2 

4 

22 

Agency 


Draft  ■     Final  >       Total  > 


rtalional  Science  Foundation .    2 

New  England  River  Basins 

Commission 

Office  of  Sctenea  and  Technology 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Transportation,  Department  ot  . 

Treasury,  Department  of 

U.S.  Water  Resources  Council  . . 

Total 


1 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

12 

748 

271 

1,019 

0 

3 
0 

1 

1.083 

678 

1.761 

I  Draft  I02's  tor  actions  on  which  no  final  102's  have  yet  been 
received. 

-■  Final  102's  on  legislation  and  actions. 

'Total  actions  on  which  final  or  draft  102  statements  lor 
federal  actions  have  been  received. 

Note  Separate  4(f)  statements  not  incorporated  in  102  state- 
ments received  from  DOT  are  not  included. 


SUMMARY    OF    102   STATEMENTS    FILED    WITH    THE   CEQ 
THROUGH  AUGUST  31,  1971  (BY  PROJECT  TYPE) 


0rafl>     Final:       Total' 


AEG  nuclear  development 

Aircraft,  ships  and  vehicles 

Airports 

Buildings 

Bridge  permits 

Defense  systems 

Forestry , 

Housing,  urban  problems,  new 

communities 

International  boundary 

Land  acquisition,  disposal 

Mass  transit 1 

Mining 

Military  installations 

Natural  gas  and  oil: 

Drilling  and  exploration 

Transportation,  pipeline 

Parks,  wildlife  refuges,  recreation 

facilities 

Pesticides,  herbicides 

Power: 

Hydroelectric 

Nuclear 

Other.      ._ 

Transmission 

Railroads 

Roads  

Plus  roads  through  parks 

Space  programs 

waste  disposal : 

Detoxification  of  toxic  substances. 

Munition  disposal— 

Radioactive  waste  disposal 

Recycling 

Sewage  facilities 

Solid  wastes 

Water: 

Beach  erosion,  hurricane  pro- 
tection  

Irrigation 

Navigation 

Municipal  and  industrial  supply  . . 

Permit  (Refuse  Act,  dredge  and 
fill) 

Watershed  protection  and  flood 

control     

Weather  modification  

Research  and  development 

Miscellaneous  


9 
3 

22 
I 

17 
2 
1 

8 
4 

12 
2 
5 


5 

4 

6 
4 

17 

23 

12 

8 

1 

60S 

101 

8 

3 
I 
1 
0 
1 
1 


1 

13 

30 

3 


109 
7 

13 
8 


6 
2 

98 
4 
3 
0 
3 

2 
2 
16 
1 
1 
1 

3 
2 

11 
10 

3 

16 

1 

4 

e 

160 

7 
0 

1 
3 
1 
0 
4 
0 


20 

7 

84 

1 


183 
3 
5 
10 


15 
S 
120 
5 
20 
2 
4 

10 
6 

28 
3 
6 
9 

8 
6 

17 
14 

20 

39 

13 

12 

1 

765 

108 

8 

4 
4 

2 
0 
5 
1 


21 

20 

114 

4 


292 
10 
18 
18 


1.083         678       1,761 


'  Draft  statements  tor  actions  on  which  no  final  statements 
have  yet  been  filed. 

'•  Final  statements  on  legislation  and  actions 

I  Total  actions  on  which  hnal  or  dntt  sUtaments  lor  Federal 
actions  have  been  received 


EXEMPT  FARMERS  FROM  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   NOKTH    CAKOLnf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  Join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skbklius)  In  in- 
troducing legislation  to  exempt  small 
farmers  from  the  Occupatlcmal  Health 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Safety  Act.  which  reqiilres  extremely 
detailed  safety  records  and  inspection 
procedures. 

Small  fanners  make  up  a  large  MK- 
ment  of  the  population  in  North  Caro- 
lina's Fifth  Congresslcmal  District,  which 
I  represent,  and  many  of  these  farmers 
have  indicated  to  me  that  these  time- 
oonsumlng,  exhaustive  reports  on  their 
small-scale  operations,  are  a  needless 
exercise  In  bureaucratic  paper  pushing. 
To  put  it  in  words  they  have  used,  the 
whole  matter  is  "a  pain  in  the  neck." 

The  Intent  of  the  law  was  to  safeguard 
and  study  the  laborer's  working  condi- 
tions in  industry.  Small  farm  operattons 
could  not  possibly  have  been  intended  for 
inclusion  under  this  act. 

The  fact  that  they  were  included  by 
bureaucratic  directive,  and  not  by  the 
intent  of  Congress,  seems  quite  clear  to 
me.  and  the  need  for  correcting  the  situ- 
atimi  seems  equally  clear. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  farms  with  three  full-time 
employees  or  less  shall  be  exonpted  fnnn 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  of  the 
new  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

I  urge  consideration  of  this  new  legis- 
lation by  the  appropriate  committee  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  and  I  wiU  om- 
tinue  to  work  for  swift  passage  of  this 
much-needed  measure. 
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URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following : 

SPEEca  Deliveeed  ON  September  8.  1971,  bt 
Mr.  W.  L.  Henrt,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent,  Odlf   Oil   Corp.,   to   Ftfth   Inter- 
national  Conference   on   Urban    Trans- 
portation  IN   PnTSBtlRGH,   Pa. 
Not  too  many  years   ago,  scientists  were 
predicting    that    2l8t    Century    Man    would 
rarely   need   to  leave  bis   home.   Instead   of 
fighting  congested  streets  and  highways  or 
putting    up    with    overcrowded,    inadequate 
public    transportation,    be    would    keep    in 
touch  with  his  office  or  factory  by  means  of 
a   high-speed,    broad-band    communications 
system. 

Sitting  at  the  console  of  a  powerful  com- 
munications terminal  in  his  own  living  room, 
he  would  perform  practically  all  of  bis  duties 
by  remote  control.  His  wife  would  do  her 
shopping  by  closed-circuit  TV.  Even  his  chil- 
dren would  be  educated  from  elementary 
school  through  college  without  once  having 
had  to  actually  sit  In  a  classroom. 

Imagine!  After  thousands  of  years  of 
striving  to  increase  his  personal  mobility  and 
freedom,  man  woxild  finally  end  up  confined 
to  his  house  as  a  prisoner  of  his  own  tech- 
nology. 

Life  is  movement.  Without  it,  our  minds 
and  our  bodies  quickly  disintegrate.  The 
hxunan  body  was  not  deelgned  to  be  pwma- 
nently  nailed  down  in  front  of  a  television 
screen — not  even  a  wall-slBed,  full -color, 
three-dimensional  one.  We  m\ist  walk,  run. 
visit  new  places,  see  new  things  and  partici- 
pate in  a  wide  variety  of  interesting  and 
challenging  experiences.  Only  then  are  we 
really  alive. 


We  are  gathered  here  today  to  dlBcuae  ur- 
ban transit  and,  hopefully,  to  ahaxe  with 
each  other  the  valuaUe  leeaons  of  our  suc- 
cesses and  disappointments  In  solving  the 
people  tranqmrtatlon  lu-oblems  of  our  re- 
spective dtles  and  countries.  Let  us  not  for- 
get, however,  that  In  freeing  people  from 
the  age-old  restrictions  of  time  and  distance, 
we  are  perhaps  doing  more  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  their  lives  than  has  ever  been  ac- 
complished in  the  history  of  mankind. 

In  many  ways,  Pittsburgh  is  an  appro- 
priate site  for  these  International  confer- 
ences. Here  you  can  see  the  whole  life  cy- 
cle of  urban  transportation — Initial  public 
Indifference  being  replaced  by  awakening  in- 
terest and  growing  public  support;  concrete 
plans  and  programs  arising  out  of  turmoil 
and  controversy;  local,  state  and  federal  re- 
sources being  welded  together  to  form  a 
sturdy  financial  bridge;  and,  finally  the  be- 
ginning of  construction  on  the  first  i^ase 
of  a  modem,  dO-mlle-long  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem that  will  eventually  serve  every  resi- 
dent of  Allegheny  Coiuity. 

In  other  cities,  urban  transportation  has 
grown  from  Infancy  to  adulthood  In  less  than 
a  decade.  Here  In  Pittsburgh,  it  has  taken 
us  several  decades  to  bring  It  to  the  point 
where  we  can  now  begin  counting  off  the 
months  until  when  we  will  start  moving 
people  on  upgraded  existing  facllltlee  while 
we  buUd  for  the  future. 

There  are  a  number  of  recusons  for  the 
long-awaited  arrival  of  modem  mass  tran- 
sit in  Pittsburgh.  In  the  first  place,  the  very 
topography  of  this  area  defies  the  success- 
ful lmp4ement«tlon  of  a  single  mode  of  ur- 
ban tiunsportatlon. 

Three  rivers  divide  the  county.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridges  which  span  them 
present  inntimerable  opportunities  for  traf- 
fic jams.  Beyond  the  rivers  are  high  hills 
whose  steep  slopes  must  be  tunneled.  The 
people  who  wUl  use  the  system  and  the 
places  to  which  It  will  take  them  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  area  is  random  con- 
centrations of  homes,  stores  and  factories. 
In  short,  Pittsburgh  oomes  v«7  close  to  lie- 
Ing  an  iirban  tran^iortatlon  planner's 
nl^tmare. 

Secondly,  mass  transit  Is  fair  political 
game  in  most  communities.  Pittsburgh  Is  no 
exception.  Who  will  get  the  improved  serv- 
ice first?  Whose  property  wUl  Increase  In 
value  In  proximity  to  the  new  lines?  Who 
will  be  lucky  enough  to  have  a  station  In  his 
own  neighborhood?  And  so  the  controversy 
raged  on  and  on  for  years.  It  even  extended 
into  the  technological  area,  with  the  merits 
of  various  types  of  systems  hotly  debated. 

Community  Inertia,  a  limiting  factor  In 
every  public  xindertaklng  Involving  the  com- 
mitment of  large  sums  of  tax  money,  was 
another  obstacle  that  bad  to  be  overcome 
Sometimes,  it  takes  almost  a  crisis  situation 
to  motivate  people.  When  traffic  becomes  in- 
toleralde;  when  buses  become  crowded 
enough;  people  start  paying  attention  to 
appeals  for  mass  transit  planning. 

We  reached  this  point  in  the  mld-60'8. 
when  public  opinion  in  Pittsburgh  and  Al- 
legheny County  determined  that  something 
must  be  done  to  alleviate  the  urban  trans- 
portation problem.  The  Port  Authority  of 
Allegheny  County  or  "PAT"  for  short  was 
established  as  the  central  governmental 
agency  and  given  the  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping a  solution. 

The  private  rail,  bus  and  troUey  trans- 
portation companies  which  formerly  at- 
teniipted  to  ooUectlvely  meet  the  County's 
public  transportation  needs  were  acquired 
and  merged  Into  a  single  unified  transporta- 
tion system.  This  existing  system  now  in- 
cludes approximately  one  thousand  vehicles 
and  provides  basic — and  I  emphasise  the 
word,  "Basic" — transportation  dally  for  more 
than  350,000  riders.  We  have  invested  over  >30 
million  In  recent  years  in  upgrading  this  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  interim  public  transporta- 
tion needs  of  Pittsburgh  area  residents  until 
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»  permanent  solution  could  be  developed  and 
implemented. 

We  have  been  studying  our  urban  trans- 
portation problems  In  Plttsburgb  for  a  long 
time.  Down  through  the  years,  over  a  dozen 
comprehensive  studies  have  been  made  for  us 
by  competent  consulting  Arms.  With  each 
of  these  studies,  we  have  gained  greater 
Insight  Into  our  constantly  changing  needs. 
Together,  they  have  enabled  us  to  formulate 
ambitious  plans  for  the  future  with  great 
confidence. 

Pittsburgh  has  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
mass  transit.  But  we  have  not  wasted  that 
time.  Instead,  we  have  used  It  to  carefully 
evaluate  each  new  technological  develop- 
ment in  the  urban  transportation  field.  We 
knew  that  the  solutions  to  our  unique  prob- 
lems would,  at  least  In  part,  require  Innova- 
tive approaches  to  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  people  under  very  difficult  conditions. 
We  studied  the  various  types  of  systems 
adopted  by  other  cities  with  more  than 
casual  interest.  Could  we  relate  Pittsburgh's 
problems  to  theirs?  Would  their  solutions  be 
valid  here? 

In  the  end.  we  had  our  answers.  Not 
canned,  textbook  solutions  to  academic  prob- 
lems, either,  but  realistic,  objective,  workable 
answers  to  hard-nosed  problems.  And  now 
that  we  have  the  answers,  we're  going  to  use 
them. 

We  call  the  first  stage  of  our  rapid  transit 
developmental  effort  In  Pittsburgh  the  Early 
Action  Program.  By  "early  action."  we  mean 
aarly  action.  We  intend  to  move  ahead  very 
rapidly  during  the  next  few  years.  Now  that 
we  have  the  necessary  funds,  we  are  putting 
them  to  work  Immediately,  so  that  the  people 
can  begin  reaping  the  benefits  from  our  years 
of  planmng  at  the  earUest  poasible  date. 
Early  Action,  in  our  book,  means  early  re- 
siUts. 

Briefly,  the  Early  Action  Program  con- 
sists of  the  construction  of  an  ll-mlle  Tran- 
sit Expres«way  Une  between  Downtown  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  South  Hills  section  of  the  city 
and  Allegheny  County.  Beginning  near  the 
new  U.S.  Steel  Building,  the  new  Transit 
Expressway  line  will  use  completely  automat- 
ic, electrically-powered,  rubber-tired  ve- 
hicles to  transport  many  thousands  of  resi- 
dents quickly  and  comfortably  between  their 
homes  and  downtown  offices,  stores  and  en- 
tertainment centers. 

The  Early  Action  Program  also  calls  for 
the  construction  of  a  four-mlle-Iong,  high- 
speed highway — we  call  it  a  PATway — be- 
tween Downtown  Pittsburgh  and  the  South 
HlUs  area.  PAT  buses  wlU  use  this  highway 
and  Its  associated  tunnel  on  an  exclusive 
basia  to  carry  passengers  through  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, which  looms  over  the  Monongabela 
River.  Another  PATway,  eight  mUes  in 
length,  will  be  built  between  Downtown 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Eastern  sections  and  sub- 
urbs of  the  city. 

We  also  decided  to  rehablUtate  the  two 
major  streetcar  llnee  serving  the  South  Hills. 
Streetcars,  although  severely  limited  in  terms 
of  capacity,  have  served  us  well  over  the 
years.  We  do  not  Intend  to  abandon  this 
form  of  public  transportation  until  the  new 
Transit  Expressway  line  has  been  completed. 
We  beUeve  it  is  essential  that  public  trans- 
portation users  should  be  provided  with  the 
best  possible  service  in  the  meantime. 

FlnaUy.  the  Early  Action  Program  includes 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  a  reserved  right- 
of-way  on  Federal  Highway  1-79,  scheduled 
to  serve  the  North  HUU  section  of  the  city 
and  Allegheny  County.  It  is  an  opportunity 
to  receive  maximum  public  benefit  from  land 
already  reserved  for  transportation  pvirposes 
at  minimum  ooat.  The  system  to  be  employed 
on  this  leg  of  the  overall  system  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  It  could  be  a  PATway  or 
•nother  Transit  Expressway  line.  We  intend 
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to  construct  the  most  efficient  system  pos- 
sible, eonaidering  both  the  terrain  and  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  people  who  will 
use  it. 

We  estimate  the  cost  of  the  Early  Action 
Program — exclusive  of  the  1-79  section — at 
$338  million.  The  work  U  underway.  We 
have  hired  most  of  the  key  technical  people. 
The  final  deslg^n  of  the  Transit  Expressway 
and  PATways  is  more  than  26  per  cent  com- 
pleted and  we  are  rapidly  acquiring  the 
right  of  way  needed  for  oonstmctlon. 

The  Early  Action  concept  la  based  largely 
on  the  uae  of  both  Innovative  technology  and 
conventional  technology  used  in  an  innova- 
tive manner.  When  we  talk  of  innovation, 
we  refer  to  the  logical  and  effective  combi- 
nation of  ideas,  components  and  technolo- 
gies In  a  unique  and  innovative  manner  to 
solve  a  spedflc  urban  transportation  prob- 
lem. 

For  example,  the  Transit  Expressway,  de- 
veloped Jointly  by  government  and  private 
Industry,  represents  the  first  entirely  new 
concept  In  fixed  roadway  transportation 
since  the  development  of  the  streetcar.  In- 
dividual vehicles  on  the  Transit  Expressway 
developed  for  use  in  Pittsburgh  will  ride  on 
pneumatic  tires  traveling  over  a  fixed  con- 
crete roadway.  ThU  combination  is  in  use 
every  day  on  countless  highways  and  roads 
around  the  world.  In  itself,  it  Is  neither  new 
nor  radical. 

The  Transit  Expressway  will  be  controlled 
entirely  by  computers — the  same  type  of 
computers  which  control  steel  mills  and 
other  complex  Inatallatlons.  We  plan  to  op- 
erate the  Transit  Expressway  without  op- 
erators. Again,  this  Is  nothing  new.  Eleva- 
tors run  without  operators  and,  in  fact,  our 
Apollo  spacecraft — even  though  they  were 
manned — were  automated  for  remote  control 
from  earth  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Transit  Expressway  cars  will  be  lightweight 
compared  to  the  typical  heavy  steel  wheel, 
steel  rail  cars  used  on  other  rapid  transit 
systems.  But,  then  again,  there  are  large, 
heavy  vehicles  on  oiu"  highways — each  engi- 
neered to  offer  its  own,  distinctive  advan- 
tages. 

Now,  put  together  all  of  these  individual, 
trled-and-true  engineering  concepts  Into  a 
single  package  and  you  have  Innovation.  But 
remember,  innovation  based  on  proven  ur- 
ban transportation  technology.  And,  al- 
though we  have  departed  from  the  conven- 
tional steel  wheel,  steel  rail  rapid  transit 
concept,  we  have  done  so  while  remaining 
on  firm,  technological  ground.  Ova  approach, 
as  you  know,  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  the  urban  transportation  field. 
I  urge  aU  of  you  to  visit  the  demonstration 
line  at  nearby  South  Park  whUe  you  are  in 
Pittsburgh.  Transportation  has  been  ar- 
ranged and  we  will  be  happy  to  assist  you. 
Ride  our  system  and  then  Judge  for  your- 
self. 

The  PATways  are  equally  Innovative,  al- 
though this  may  not  be  as  readily  apparent. 
We  plan  to  use  conventional  diesel-powered 
buses  on  the  PATways.  The  exclusive  right- 
of-ways  will  enable  them  to  completely  by- 
pass highway  congestion,  and  thus  provide 
urban  transit  users  with  a  faster  and  more 
comfortable  ride.  For  Instance,  we  estimated 
that  the  PATway  which  will  link  Downtown 
Pittsburgh  with  the  city's  ■  Eastern  neigh- 
borhoods and  Bubiu-ba  will  save  commuters 
as  much  as  30  minutes  of  travel  time  each 
way  or  one  hoxir  per  day.  That  extra  hoiu- 
will  mean  more  time  with  their  families, 
more  time  for  recreational  activities  and 
more  time  to  simply  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  suburban  living — advantages  now  offset 
by  the  drudgery  of  commuting. 

In  developUkg  the  PATways,  we  plan  to 
take  advantage  of  every  available  oppor- 
tunity to  utilise  exietlng  transporUtion  fa- 
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duties  in  order  to  miniTwig'^  our  costs.  Tot 
example,  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  owns  a 
major  right-of-way  through  the  hUla  east  tf 
Pittsburgh,  but  does  not  xise  all  of  it.  In  d«« 
veloplng  the  PATway  Saat,  we  Intend  to 
acquire  some  unused  portions  of  this  right- 
of-way  and  to  convert  it  for  exolusive-l«n» 
use  by  our  buses. 

Construction  of  this  roadway  will  be  rela- 
tively inexpensive.  Thus,  whUe  we  wUl  be 
providing  considerably  improved  transporta- 
tion at  a  moderate  cost,  we  virill  also  be  hold- 
ing the  right-of-way  for  future  use  by  % 
fixed  ro<ulway  system — ^possibly  axutbtr 
Transit  Expressway  ot  even  something  thlitf 
generation  not  yet  on  the  production  line. 
The  point  is  we  feel  we  are  doing  something 
that  ought  to  be  seriously  considered  by 
other  cities — improvising. 

The  cost  savings  produced  by  these  lai- 
provlslons  will  reduce  our  initial  investment 
and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  us  to  complete 
the  first  phase  of  our  rapid  transit  system  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  In  the  meantime, 
our  upgraded  streetcar  lines  will  continue  to 
carry  thouiands  of  riders  until  the  Transit 
Expressway  la  in  full  operation. 

We  have  commited  ourselves  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  modem  urban  transit  system  tn 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County,  but  «• 
have  not  restricted  ourselves  to  a  single,  aQ> 
encompassing  system  which  might  prow 
ideal  in  ooe  area  and  a  veritable  dlsast* 
somewhere  else.  Our  options  are  open.  And 
we  Intend  to  exercise  them  in  producing  a 
multi-model  system  which  will  serve  all  of 
oiir  needs  all  of  the  time,  and  for  a  very  long 
time  to  come. 

We  view  urban  transportation  as  a  con- 
stantly evolving  animal.  There  are  no  "cC- 
the-shelf "  solutions  because  there  are  no  off- 
the-shelf  problems.  Our  problems — and  ev- 
erybody else's  as  far  as  we  can  tell— aie 
homebrewed. 

Plttsburghers  are  a  very  resilient  people. 
We  have  a  unique  capacity  to  take  it — floods, 
dirt,  congestion,  air  pollution— you  namo 
It— and  yet  bounce  back  again  and  again, 
ready  for  more.  We  argue  and  complain  a  lot 
about  our  problems,  but.  in  the  end,  we  roll 
up  our  sleeves  and  get  the  Job  done. 

We  beat  the  floods  in  30'3,  and  banished 
the  bulk  of  our  air  pollution  in  the  40's.  In 
the  50*3,  our  urban  renewal  programs  earned 
Pittsburgh  the  name  "Renaissance  City."  We 
began  a  frontal  assault  on  our  urban  trans- 
portation problems  in  the  60's,  and  it's  not 
over  yet.  We  don't  expect  miracles.  We  have 
the  answers  and  we're  on  our  way. 


PITT  PROFESSOR  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
DOLLAR  POLICY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PeNKBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
University  of  PittsburRh  is  fortunate  to 
have  on  the  staff  in  the  economics  de- 
partment an  outstanding  individual  who 
previously  served  with  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  She  is  Dr. 
Marina  Whitman. 

Dr.  Whitman,  writing  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette,  discusses  the  Presi- 
dent's action  to  no  longer  convert  UJS. 
dollars  into  gold  upon  demand  of  na- 
tions holding  Uj8.  currency. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  stimu- 
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latiD£  and  quite  pertinent  the  comments 
of  Dr.  Whitman.  I  know  I  did. 

I  would  like  to  put  these  remarks  into 
the  Record  at  this  time : 
Why  th«  U.S.  Sknt  Shock-Waves  Abhoad 
President  Nixon's  announcement  on  the 
evening  of  August  15  that  the  United  States 
was  suspending  the  coovertibility  into  gold 
of  the  dollar  balances  held  by  foreign  official 
Institutions  made  official  what  had  been  rec- 
ognized privately  for  some  time:  the  end  of 
the  international  monetary  system  under 
which  the  world  has  been  functioning  for 
the  last  quarter  century. 

It  was  a  drastic  move,  creating  a  shock- 
wave  of  surprise  and  resentment  abroad  and 
ushering  in  a  period  of  widespread  uncer- 
tainty. Each  country  now  had  to  decide  for 
itself  how  to  play  a  game  in  which  there  are 
no  longer  any  clear  rules. 

But  it  was  alao  a  necessary  one,  since  the 
system  had  shown  iteelf  increasingly  unable 
to  cope  with  the  strain  placed  on  it.  Its  rules 
had  already  been  effectively  suspended  by  the 
floating  of  several  maj<»  currencies.  The 
XJS.  trade  and  payments  position  was  de- 
teriorating rapidly.  The  nations  of  the  world 
showed  no  signs  of  taking  constructive  steps 
to  correct  the  situation. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
new  international  monetary  system.  To  be 
successful,  such  a  system  must  start  out 
with  a  major  realignment  at  exchange  rates, 
to  reflect  the  reaUties  of  1971  rather  than 
of  1946.  It  was  in  order  to  obtain  such  a 
realignment  (as  well  as  to  improre  the  UJB. 
trade  position  in  the  meantime)  that  the 
President  imposed  the  temporary  10  per  cent 
imports  stm:harge. 

If  this  ploy  fails,  or  if  for  any  other  reason 
such  a  system  of  import  restrictions  becomes 
permanent,  the  world  will  have  taken  a  large 
step  backwards. 

But  no  set  of  exchange  rates  can  remain 
appropriate  as  time  passes  and  conditions 
change.  Partly  for  this  reason,  the  new  sys- 
tem should  provide  for  greater  flexibility  of 
exchange  rates  than  the  old.  But  because 
world  trade  needs  a  measure  of  certainty, 
this  flexibility  should  be  limited,  and  still 
grounded  in  a  system  of  fljced — though  ad- 
justable— pcurities. 

If  we  are  to  be  able  to  change  otir  exchange 
rate  like  everyone  else — within  the  limits  Im- 
posed by  our  sheer  size  and  Importance  tn 
world  trade — then  the  new  system  must 
move  away  from  the  dollar  as  the  major 
official  reserve  money  and  the  standard  to 
which  other  countries  peg  the  values  of  their 
currencies. 

The  taoeX  effective  system,  I  believe,  would 
be  based  on  neither  gold  nor  any  national 
currency,  but  some  managed  international 
reserve  asset.  Such  an  asset  already  exists,  in 
embryonic  form,  in  the  Special  Drawing 
Rights  (SDRs)  Issued  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF) . 

As  SDRs  grew  In  Importance  as  an  Inter- 
national standard  and  reserve  money,  the 
IMP  would  take  on  increasing  importance  as 
the  Institution  for  collective  decision-making 
by  the  nations  of  the  world  regarding  the 
rules  of  the  international  monetary  syatem. 
In  the  present  state  of  unaettlement  all 
things  are  possible.  The  world  oould  easUy 
Blip  back  into  a  state  of  monetary  disorder. 
without  common  rules  but  with  widespread 
controls  and  barriers  to  international  trans- 
actions. 

In  such  a  revenal  of  the  steady  liberalisa- 
tion and  IncreSfSlng  cooperation  at  the  past 
two  decades  everyone,  including  the  United 
Qtatee,  wo\ild  lose.  Or  the  worid  could  move 
lorward  to  construct  a  new  Intemattooal 
monetary  order  within  which  trade  and  in- 
vestment would  prosper  and  countries  oould 
pursue  their  national  economic  goals  with 
maximum  effectiveness. 
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At  tltla  time  of  decision  the  risks  are  great, 
but  so  are  tba  poasltatutlas. 

Masxna  V.  N.  Wbrmam. 
PmnxTMH. 
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RESTORED    IN    BUFFALO 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


or  XKW   TOBJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday, 
Septeanber  14,  was  the  70th  anniversary 
of  the  swearing  in  as  President  ot  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

The  tD&uguration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent took  place  in  the  living  room  of  a 
downtown  mansion  in  my  home  city  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  after  the  tragic  death  of 
William  McKinley. 

That  mansion  on  Delaware  Avenue 
stands  today  as  a  national  historic  site 
dedicated  to  the  memory  oi  that  event  70 
years  ago. 

Through  the  labors  of  many,  many 
people  and  organizations,  bustnen  and 
social,  the  mansion  looks  today  as  it 
did  on  that  day  in  September  1901,  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  returned  hurriedly 
frtMn  a  hunting  trip  to  take  over  the 
leadership  of  this  country. 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  His- 
toric Site  was  dedicated  at  impressive 
ceremonies  attended  by  many  of  those 
who  have  had  a  role  in  saving  this  prop- 
erty from  the  bulldozers  and  restoring  it 
as  a  testimonial  to  our  Nation's  hiistory. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  Federal  legislation  which  authorized 
the  acquisition  of  the  property  and  Its 
designation  as  a  national  historic  site. 

The  ceremony  was  opened  by  a  color 
guard  from  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  fol- 
lowed by  an  Invocation  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Penney  Stewart  of  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church.  The 
Star-spangled  Banner  was  played  by  the 
Clarence,  N.Y.,  High  School  Band.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  was  Peter  B.  See- 
vers,  treasurer  of  the  site  foundation. 

There  were  remarks  by  William  W. 
Kimmins,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site  Foundation; 
Frank  D.  Leavers,  chairman  of  the  fund- 
raising  committee;  Crawford  Wett- 
laufer.  president  of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County  Historical  Society;  and  by  my- 
self. 

Honored  guests  included  Buffalo's 
mayor,  Frank  A.  Sedita;  Erie  County  ex- 
ecutive B.  John  Tutuska;  Mrs.  William  F. 
Hall,  president  of  the  Junior  League  of 
Buffalo;  Chester  Brooks,  northeast  re- 
gional director.  National  Park  Service; 
and  Keith  Hopkins,  representing  the 
New  York  State  Historic  Trust. 

The  parade  of  visitors  to  the  restored 
mansion  began  following  the  traditional 
ribbon-cutting  by  Mr.  Kimmins  and  Mrs. 
Owen  B.  Augspurger,  widow  of  one  of 
the  original  stalwarts  in  support  of  the 
project. 

So  now,  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  Is  a  reality  and  I  am 
pleased  by  the  reports  I  have  received  of 
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the  number  of  people  who  have  been 
visiting  the  mansion  and  recognizing  its 
role  in  our  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, I  include  several  of  the  texts  from 
the  dedicatory  ceremony: 

Remarks  bt  Wh^liam  W.  Kuimims.  Jk. 
The  purpose  for  my  being  here  this  morn- 
ing is  to  thank  those  who  have  given  so 
generously  of  their  time,  toward  the  acquisi- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  Wilcox  Home  and 
to  assist  Mrs.  Owen  Augspurger  in  the  ribbon 
cutting  ceremony  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Inaugural  Site  Foiuidatlon. 

Our  thanks  go  to  the  following:  The  Buf- 
falo Evening  News,  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
press, Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  Howard  W. 
Clothier,  former  Congressman  Leo  W.  O'Brien 
of  Albany. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  K.  Kennedy, 
former  Congressman  Richard  D.  McCarthy, 
Judge  James  L.  Kane,  Crawford  Wettlaufer. 
Henry  C.  Bryce,  Edwin  F.  Jaeckle. 

Jimlor  League  of  Buffalo,  National  Parks 
Service — Lemuel  A.  Garrison  and  Frank 
Barnes,  Floy  Taylor,  Historic  Trust  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  Buffalo  b  Erie  County 
Historloal  Society  and  Its  director.  Dr.  Walter 
Dunn,  Paul  Redding,  Curator  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

Congressman  Hugh  L.  Carey  of  New  York, 
Congressman  John  P.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania, 
Congressman  Durward  O.  Hall  of  Missouri, 
Congressman  Henry  P.  Smith,  in.  of  New 
York. 

An  expression  of  thanks  to  those  persons 
and  organizations  for  monetary  contribu- 
tions, will  be  forthcoming  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues. Forgive  us  if  we  shall  miss  anyone. 
Very  little  has  been  heard  about  the  ef- 
forts, that  went  into  acquiring  the  Wilcox 
Home.  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments 
to  tell  you  about  three  men  who  gave  so 
much  of  their  time,  money  and  energies  that 
made  this  morning's  dedication  possible. 

I  often  like  to  quote  from  another  great 
public  servant,  the  late  Alfred  E.  Smith 
former  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
who  said  "Let's  Look  at  the  Record." 

Owen  Augspurger — lawyer,  veteran  and 
public  servant 

E.  Ferry  Spink — Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Liberty  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
Congressman  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski 
Owen  q;>earheaded  the  drive  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  acqxiisitlon.  It  was  a  long  and 
arduous  task,  so  frustrating,  it  is  a  winder 
Owen  had  the  Intestinal  fortitude  to  carry 
on.  No  one  had  more  of  a  community  spirit 
than  he. 

May  I  read  to  you  a  passage,  from  a  letter 
Owen  wrote  on  September  17th,  1964,  to 
Perry  Spink  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  He  sald: 
"I  was  sitting  here  this  morning  feeling  down 
in  the  dvunp>s  and  wondering  what  in  hell  to 
do  next." 

This  letter  was  the  opening  wedge  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Wilcox  Home  by  the 
Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Through  this  letter  to  Perry  Spink  in  Zurich 
was  the  saving  of  the  Wilcox  Home,  for  the 
owners  were  about  to  have  It  demolished 
within  a  few  days. 

I  won't  bore  you  with  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  acquisition  by  the  Liberty  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  but  will  state  for 
the  record,  that  the  "out  of  the  pocket"  for 
the  Liberty  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany was  about  six  figures. 

The  acquisition  by  the  Liberty  Bank  was 
October  aflth.  1SKS4.  The  agreement  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Service  and  acquisition  was 
made  in  May  of  1969.  There  was  a  lapse  of 
five  years  in  which  the  Bank  held  the 
property. 

So  I  say — We.  the  citisens  of  Western  New 
York  and  the  Nation  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Perry  Spink  and  his  Bank. 


cxvn- 
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The  next  big  step:  The  "ball"  was  then 
handed  to  our  esteemed  public  servant.  Con- 
gressman Tbaddeus  Dulskl — ^and  what  a 
public  servant  he  Is.  The  work  and  In- 
testinal fortitude  be  has  shown  through  the 
years  Is  almost  beyond  comprehension.  No 
one  knows  all  the  enormous  problems  that 
emerged  except  our  good  friend.  Congress- 
man Dulskl. 

Thaddeus  It  has  been  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  have  this  association  with  you 
through  these  years.  May  the  Lord  provide 
you  with  Good  Health,  and  Oood  Fortune,  so 
that  you  may  continue  to  serve  the  people  of 
this  Nation  as  a  true  public  servant. 

In  closing.  I  again  want  to  refer  to  the 
late  Owen  Augspurger. 

On  the  morning  that  Owen  left  on  that 
Ill-fated  trip,  he  called  me  and  In  that  soft, 
melodious  voice  of  hla,  said.  "Uncle  BUI," 
(which  he  liked  to  call  me)  "Carry  on  while 
I'm  away".  He  Is  still  away — and  carry  on 
we  did.  I  wonder  what  Owen  would  say  U  he 
could  speak  to  us  this  morning. 

RXMAKKS   BY  THE  HOMORABLS 

Thaddeus  J.  Dttuki 

This  Is  indeed  a  momentous  occasion  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  share  It  with  you. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  heard  there  was  a 
movement  afoot  to  substitute  my  partici- 
pation In  this  dedication  ceremony  with  a 
higher  ranking  official   from  Washington. 

I  am  glad  that  did  not  materialize  because 
I  wanted  to  be  here  today,  and  to  share  with 
you  the  sweet  fruits  of  victory  over  odds 
that  often  seemed  insurmountable  In  our  ef- 
forts to  make  the  Ansley  WUcox  Mansion  a 
national  historic  site. 

It  la  a  proud  day  for  all  of  us,  and  the 
moot  Important  date  for  this  home  since 
1901! 

This  la  Just  not  another  memorial  to  that 
great  President  and  statesman,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  It  la  that,  and  mor«. 

It  belongs  to  hlatory.  In  addition  to  being 
one  of  only  four  sites  outside  Washington, 
DC.  where  the  Presidential  oath  has  been 
administered,  a  total  of  nine  American 
Presidents  are  associated  with  this  mansion. 

STMBOL  OF  Otra   HEHTTAGE 

It  Is  also  historically  significant  as  an  ex- 
ample of  post  colonial  architecture  and  a 
majestic  symbol  to  oxir  American  youth  of 
their  heritage. 

It  la  a  house  that  has  grown  up  with  Buf- 
falo and  the  nation.  It  Is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  fabric  of  our  history  as  It  Is  a  part  of 
a  dynamic  city.  It  U  as  much  a  part  of  our 
national  heritage  as  a  national  forest  or  the 
Orand  Canyon. 

The  Wilcox  Mansion  Is  a  tribute  to  Buf- 
falo's past,  both  historically  and  archltecttir- 
ally:  Its  preservation  Is  a  tribute  to  Its  citi- 
zens who  were  determined  to  save  it  for 
future  generations. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  those,  who  were 
close  to  the  scene,  of  the  bleak  days  dur- 
ing the  early  sixties  when  the  bulldozer 
threatened  to  destroy  this  magnificent  prop- 
erty before  we  had  sufficient  time  to  get  leg- 
Ulatlon  through  the  Congress. 

Many,  many  people  share  In  the  buccsm 
of  this  endeavor — they  gave  unselfishly  of 
their  time,  their  talenu,  and  material  pos- 
sessions. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  name  them 

all. 

KOLK    or    Z.    PXBXT    BPtNX 

But  there  la  one  person  to  whom  we 
might  refer  as  the  "savior"  In  this  uudsr- 
taklng— Mr.  K.  Perry  Spink  of  the  Liberty 
National  Bank.  When  our  efforts  to  make  It  a 
national  historic  site  were  at  a  crawling  stage 
and  It  looked  as  If  we  coiild  no  longer  staU 
the  bulldozer  frc«n  destroying  the  buUdlng 
tot  commercial   purposes.   Mr.   Bplnk — with 
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his  usual  foresight,  and  faith  that  we  would 
succeed — came  to  the  rescue.  We  owe  him  an 
Immeasurable  debt  of  gratltiide. 

Another  Individual,  who  worked  tirelessly 
and  unceasingly  to  make  this  day  a  reality, 
was  my  good  friend — the  Uts  Owen  P.  Augs- 
purger. Early  he  recognized  the  historic  sig- 
nificance of  this  buUdlng  and  he  left  no 
stone  untamed  to  save  the  Ansley  Wilcox 
Mansion. 

And,  of  course,  any  project  such  as  this 
requlrea  the  devoted  attention  of  organlza- 
tlouB  aa  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Histori- 
cal Society  and  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  In- 
augural Site  Foundation. 

These  two  organizations  carried  on  the  ad- 
ministrative detail  without  which  the  un- 
dertaking would  have  been  severely  handi- 
capped, and  we  also  owe  them  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude. 

All  of  you  who  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  project  know  the  back- 
groTind  and  history  of  the  Wilcox  Home.  Bo 
I  will  Just  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  high- 
lights In  the  legislative  process  which  finally 
led  to  the  purchase  of  the  property  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

THB    ROAD   THROOGH    CONGRESS 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  some  infcung 
of  the  rocky  road  we  travelled  In  getting  my 
btU  through  the  Congress. 

After  the  Introduction  of  my  first  reso- 
lution In  the  House,  providing  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  preservation  of  the  property  as 
a  national  historic  site,  I  was  successful  in 
persuading  Congressman  Leo  O'Brien,  Chair- 
man of  an  Interior  Subconunlttee,  to  hold  a 
hearing  in  Buffalo.  As  a  result,  we  were  as- 
sured by  the  three-man  Subcommittee  that 
they  would  do  all  they  could  to  save  the  man- 
sion. 

We  then  went  to  Interior  Secretary  Udall, 
who  had  already  expressed  his  opposition  to 
the  proposal  because  he  felt  we  already  had 
enough  Theodore  Roosevelt  landmarks,  and 
gave  him  additional  Information  and  evi- 
dence of  community  support.  He  agreed  to 
take  the  issue  up  with  the  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites  and  Monu- 
ments, at  Its  next  meeting. 

Meanwhile,  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
recommended  approval  of  the  legislation. 
However,  all  efforts  to  obtain  full  Interior 
Committee  approval  failed.  I  then  attempted 
to  obtain  passage  of  the  bill  m  the  House 
on  the  consent  calendar  which  requires 
unanimous  approval. 

That  attempt  failed  because  of  a  Mem- 
ber's objection  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
on  the  consent  calendar  which  requires 
unanimous  approval. 

PROSPECTS   LOOK    DIM 

The  88th  Congress  adjourned,  and  our 
prospects  for  acquiring  the  Mansion  were 
dimmer  than  ever,  and  demolition  by  its 
owner  appeared  certain. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Liberty  Na- 
tional Bank  entered  the  picture  which  pro- 
vided us  with  the  time  we  needed  to  try 
again,  legislatively,  to  make  it  a  national 
historic  site. 

We  were  then  faced  with  an  urgent  need 
to  solve  the  problems  of  repair,  renovation, 
etc.  By  early  November  of  that  year— 1964— ^ 
offers  of  material,  labor,  and  service  poured 
In.  It  was  almost  unbelievable,  and  proved  to 
me  once  more  what  our  city  can  do  by  work- 
ing together  for  a  common  cause. 

The  organizations  and  individuals  who 
helped  deserve  unstinting  praise  for  the 
many  ways  in  which  they  provided  the 
wherewithal  to  accomplish  this. 

The  following  January — 1966 — Congress- 
man O'Brien  Joined  me  in  the  introduction 
of  a  new  bill.  In  February,  Senators  Javlts 
and  Kennedy  co-sponsored  a  similar  measure 
in  the  Senate. 

Again,  we  were  met  with  objections  which 
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we  tried  to  overcome  with  petitions  and  proof 
of  our  community's  Interest  and  backing  for 
this  undertaking. 

N»W  PLEA  TO  SECRXTAST  tTDAIX 

We  went  to  Secretray  UdaU  again  and 
persuaded  him  to  present  the  issue  to  the 
Department's  Advisory  Board. 

By  the  end  of  1966,  we  succeeded  in  over- 
coming all  objections  and  we  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  final 
passage  In  the  House. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1966,  the  leg- 
islation was  stalled  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
not  until  after  we  had  another  crucial  meet- 
ing of  Interested  Buffalonlans.  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Natlonaa  Park  Service,  our 
two  Senators,  and  myself,  that  we  were  able 
to  effect  a  compromise  on  the  costs  of  pre- 
serving this  property  which  finally  resulted 
in  Senate  passage  on  October  17,  1966. 

However,  since  the  Senate-passed  version 
differed  from  the  Hoiise-passed  bill,  we  had 
to  come  back  to  the  House  for  approval 
which  was  quickly  given. 

So,  as  you  can  see,  it  took  almost  four 
years  of  tender  loving  care  to  get  this  legis- 
lation through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  proud  to  have  fathered  it,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  the  help  and  support  I  received 
from  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

REQtriSXD   HELP   or   GREAT   MANT 

But,  believe  me,  without  the  help  of  the 
dedicated  persona  I  have  referred  to  and  the 
many  Buffalonlans  who  provided  support 
and  encouragement,  we  would  not  have  been 
successful  in  enacting  the  legislation  and 
making  this  day  of  dedication  a  reality. 

For  my  part,  I  can  say  It  was  a  challenge 
and  an  effort  which  I  consider  to  be  among 
the  greatest  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Cooperation  In  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion was  evidenced  in  most  concrete  fash- 
Ion  by  everyone  Joining  together  for  a  com- 
mon cause. 

We  are  known  to  be  a  city  of  "good  neigh- 
bors',  and  once  again  we  proved  that  we 
are  not  only  a  city  of  good  neighbors — but 
also  a  city  and  county  with  a  real  com- 
munity spirit. 

Too,  I  think  we  have  done  something  here 
In  the  Niagara  Frontier  that  needs  to  be 
done  more  throughout  the  nation. 

Americans  are  too  quick  to  do  away  with 
the  old  and  substitute  the  new.  True,  we  are 
a  young  country,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  we  cannot  boast  of  cathedrals  and 
architecture  centuries  old— as  in  Europe — 
but  we  need  to  preserve  more  of  that  which 
is  old,  not  Just  for  the  generations  living 
today  but  for  those  who  will  come  after  us. 

MUST  KEEP  LINKS  WTTH  PAST 

If  we  are  to  keep  alive  our  links  with  the 
past,  we  must  resist  the  destruction  of  places 
that  throw  light  upon  our  history  and  the 
development  of  our  culture.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  these  buildings,  sites,  objects,  or 
environment  of  substantive  historical  or  cul- 
tural Importance. 

This  is  why  I  fought  so  hard  to  save  the 
Ansley  Wilcox  Riansion. 

This  is  Americana  and  it  behooves  all  of 
us  to  awaken  to  the  crisis  that  threatens 
our  historical  places  and  to  act  so  that  they 
may  be  saved  for  the  future. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  to  each  and  everyone  without 
whose  help  we  would  not  now  have  this 
beautiful  structure.  I  especially  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  young  people  In  our  area  who 
recognized  the  value  of  this  project,  and 
who  helped  so  much  to  make  It  a  success. 

And  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
the  Important  role  of  our  local  news  media — 
the  newspapers,  telovUlon.  and  radio — which 
performed  a  distinct  public  service  in  keep- 
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lug  our  citizenry  alert«d  to  the  need  to  save 
this  historic  mansion. 
Thank  you — and  God  Bless  You. 


Remarks  bt  Mrs.  William  F.  Hall,  Jr. 

How  privileged  I  feel  to  be  able  to  speak 
for  all  those  Junior  League  members  who 
made  our  financial  particip»ants  possible  and 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  these  past  few 
years  on  the  restoration. 

The  goal  of  our  organization  Is  to  con- 
tinually aim  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  each  citizen  in  Buffalo. 

Historically  and  artistically,  I  believe  the 
Wilcox  Mansion  to  be  a  truly  magnificent 
contribution.  I  would  like  to  thank  all  those 
people  who  aided  us  in  this  endeavor. 

Remarks  bt  Erie  Cotjntt  Executive 
B.  John  Tutttska 

In  dedicating  this  historic  Wilcox  Man- 
sion— where  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  Inau- 
gurated during  a  grave  period  in  our  Na- 
tion's history — we  also  are  fMtylng  a  well- 
deserved  and  merited  tribute  to  the  many 
people,  both  in  the  public  and  the  private 
sector  of  our  community,  who  did  so  much 
and  who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  red- 
letter  day  possible. 

The  restoration  of  this  national  historic 
site  Is  a  splendid  example  of  what  can  be 
Booompllshed — when  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment are  combined  with  those  of  dedicated 
citizens.  We,  here  In  the  county  of  Erie,  are 
proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  this  remarkable 
partnership  and  to  have  co-operated  In  the 
financing  of  the  restoration  project  with  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  and  the 
many  organizations  and  individuals  who 
contributed  their  money,  time  and  efforts  in 
helping  make  it  a  success. 

The  county's  initial  contribution  of  $15,000 
Is  an  indication  of  our  desire  to  Join  the 
community  in  preserving  for  future  genera- 
tions the  significance  of  this  historic  site  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  our  share  in  helping 
make  this  oommunlty  asset  self-stistaining. 

Officially,  from  this  day  on,  which  as  you 
know  is  the  70th  anniversary  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  inauguration  as  the  26th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Wlloox  Man- 
sion will  be  known  as  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Inaugural  historic  site. 

But  to  all  of  us  who  participated  directly 
or  indirectly  in  this  remarkable  Joint  com- 
munity effort,  namely  the  restoration  of  this 
historic  landmark,  it  will  always  be  a  sym- 
bol of  community  togetherness  and  a  per- 
petual source  of  oommunlty  pride. 

I  would  like,  on  behalf  of  all  the  people  of 
Erie  County  and  myself  personally,  to  ex- 
press my  de^  appreciation  as  county  execu- 
tive to  every  one  who  co-operated  in  this  re- 
markable Joint  community  effort. 

Remarks  bt  Mr.  Kxith  R.  HoPKiNa 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  represent  the  New  York 
State  Historic  Trust.  I  regret  that  Cocninls- 
Bloner  Sal  Prezloeo  of  the  State  Office  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  and  Mr.  Mark  Lawton, 
Director  of  the  State  Historic  Trust  aeecn  to 
be  In  a  holding  pattern  between  here  and  Al- 
bany. Because  unlike  Mr.  Leaven,  I  did  not 
have  four  months  notice  that  I  would  be 
asked  to  say  a  few  words.  However,  like  Mr. 
Leavers,  I  also  will  not  speak  for  an  hotu 
and  a  half. 

I  think,  however,  I  feel  I  can  acknowledge 
the  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  Office  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion, the  State  Historic  Trust  and  the  Niagara 
Frontier  State  Park  Commission,  to  be  a  part 
of  this  very  worthwhile  project. 

It  took  an  act  of  Legislature  on  the  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate and  was  done  without  hssltatlon. 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  presented  our  riiare 
ud  BO  I  bring  nothing  other  than  deep  ap- 
preciation for  OMi  participation  and  I  thank 
you  for  asking  me  to  be  a  part  of  this  oc- 
casion. 
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Proclamation  bt  Matob  FaainK  A.  Skdita 

Wliereaa,  this  day  marks  the  official  open- 
ing of  the  restnred  Wlloox  residence  at  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Historic  Site; 
and 

Whereas,  on  this  same  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  1901 — seventy  years  ago — Theodore 
Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  as  the 
twenty-sixth  Preetdent  of  the  United  States 
here  in  the  Ubrary  otf  the  Ansley  WUcox  resi- 
dence, 641  Delaware  Avenue;  and 

Whereas,  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  Wilcox 
home  has  been  officially  declared  a  National 
historic  site  to  be  forever  preserved  as  Fed- 
eral Government  property,  with  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site  Foundation  as  cxis- 
todian;  and 

Whereas,  today's  ceremony  climaxes  long 
and  tireless  efforts  by  many  dedicated  and 
detennined  groups  and  Individuals  to  restore 
the  Wilcox  home  and  preserve  it  as  a  per- 
manent and  lasting  hlsrtoric  treasure;    and 

Whereas,  from  this  day  forward,  the  former 
WUcox  reaidenoe  officially  wUl  be  called  the 
'nieod<x-e  Roosevelt  National  Historic  Site 
and  wlU  be  open  to  the  public  for  its  en- 
joyment and  appreciatk>n. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Prank  A.  Sedlta,  Mayor 
at  the  City  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  proclaim 
this  14th  day  of  September  1971  as  "Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  National  Historic  Site  Day" 
and  extend  the  City's  sincere  gratitude  and 
congratulations  to  aU  of  the  g^ups,  individ- 
uals, organizations  and  agencies  whose  time, 
effort  and  contributions  made  this  historic 
acibievement  possible. 

Frank  A.  Sedtta, 

Mayor  of  Buffalo. 

Remarks  bt  Dr.  Walter  Dttnn 

"Auction  Signifies  the  End  for  Kathryn 
Lawrence's.  Sale  Scheduled  at  Closed  Restau- 
rant Thursday;  It's  Historic  Site  Where  T.  R. 
Took  Oath" — ^this  headline  ^>peared  In  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  on  October  34,  1961 
along  with  a  separate  plea  to  "Save  This 
Landmark".  Thus  began  the  second  campaign 
to  set  aside  the  old  WUcox  Mansion  as  a 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial. 

What  made  this  house  worthy  of  being 
saved?  During  the  1830's  the  land  had  been 
leased  by  the  federal  government  for  the 
purpose  of  buUdlng  the  Poinsett  Barracks. 
This  was  a  period  of  tense  relations  with 
Canada  and  England  and  the  barracks  were 
used  to  house  a  battalion  of  infantry.  The 
double  house  buUt  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
manding Officer  and  the  surgeon  was  the  core 
of  the  house  which  became  the  WUcox 
Ho\ise. 

After  the  emergence  the  land  was  sold  to 
private  interests  and  aU  the  buUdings  re- 
moved except  the  house  of  the  Commanding 
Officer  which  was  used  as  a  residence  by 
various  leading  Buffalonlans. 

Finally  in  the  1880's  the  house  was  pur- 
chased by  Dexter  Phelps  Rumsey  as  a  wed- 
ding present  to  his  daughter  who  married 
Ansley  Wilcox,  a  leading  reformer,  attorney 
and  civic  leader.  The  house  was  extensively 
modified  by  architect  George  Cary. 

It  was  the  friendship  between  WUcox  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  that  brought  the  Vice- 
President  to  the  house  after  his  return  to 
Buffalo  on  September  14,  1901.  McKlnley  had 
been  shot  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition 
and  when  his  death  seemed  near,  Roosevelt 
was  summoned  from  the  Adlrondacks. 

The  inaugural,  the  first  to  take  place  out  of 
the  capital  of  the  United  States,  took  place 
in  the  library.  (George  Washington's  were  in 
New  York  City  and  PhUadelphla  when  they 
vrere  capitals  of  the  United  States.) 

stood  BXrORX  BAT  WINDOW 

When  Roosevelt  took  the  Inaugural  Oath 
he  was  sUndlng  before  the  south  bay  win- 
dow in  the  library  and  wearing  a  frock  coat 
lent  by  Wilcox  for  the  occasion.  Afterwards 
Wilcox  presented  the  coat  to  the  Buffalo  and 
Erie   County   Historical   Society   to   be  pre- 
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served  for  poeterlty.  It  Is  now  on  dlsi^ay  in 
the  house. 

Since  the  time  of  Roosevelt's  inauguration 
Ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  Presidents 
HowEird  Taft  and  Woodrow  Wilson  have  been 
guests  at  the  home.  The  historic  value  of 
the  WUcox  mansion  is  evident.  Even  today 
it  remains  one  of  the  only  four  sites  outside 
of  Washington,  D.C.  where  the  Presidential 
Oath  has  been  administered  and  is  one  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  Buffalo. 

The  first  campaign  to  preserve  the  house 
ended  in  1936  when,  under  the  direction  of 
Spanish  War  Veterans  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  drive  faUed  to  raise  $47,690 
to  establish  a  Theodore  Roosevelt  Institute 
for  Better  Cltizenahip. 

The  house,  as  a  result,  was  sold  to  OUver 
Lawrence  who  operated  the  Kathryn  Law- 
rence Tea  Room  untU  1969  when  Lawrence 
closed  the  restaurant  and  leased  the  property 
to  the  Henderson  real  estate  development 
interests.  Thus  in  1959  the  Wilcox  Mansion 
was  again  without  occupants  and  faced  de- 
struction to  make  room  for  a  more  efficient 
building  and  parking  in  downtown  Buffalo. 

DTTIAKI   ASKS   PRESERVATION 

By  December,  1961,  Bep.  Thaddeus  Dulskl 
(D.  Buffalo)  had  proposed  the  Introduction 
of  a  bUl  to  make  the  WUcox  Mansion  a 
national  shrine  and  to  provide  necessary 
funds  for  its  operation  as  a  permanent  his- 
toric site. 

The  Benderson  Development  Co.  had  al- 
ready made  a  pubUc  statement  to  the  effect 
that  there  would  be  no  Immediate  plans 
which  might  involve  demoUtlon  of  the  buUd- 
lng untU  interested  parties  could  develop  a 
plan  to  save  the  historic  mansion. 

Rep.  Dulskl  and  New  York's  two  senators 
did  their  best  to  enact  a  bill  which  would 
provide  the  needed  funds  to  acqiUre  the 
Wilcox  Mansion  as  a  national  historic  site; 
however,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  opjjosed  the  move  in 
April  1962  on  the  grounds  that  the  federal 
government  already  had  various  Theodore 
Roosevelt  parks  and  memorials,  and  the  WU- 
cox Mansion  "would  not  add  appreciably"  to 
this  group. 

By  this  time  the  campaign  had  sufficient 
support  in  the  Buffalo  area  with  the  Buffalo 
&  Erie  County  Historical  Society  and  promi- 
nent citizens  working  in  its  favor,  and  the 
two  leading  newspapers  printing  strong  edi- 
torials to  support  the  action. 

The  drive  received  further  encouragement 
from  Rep.  Leo  W.  O'Brien  of  Albany  who  was 
a  member  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  which  was  considering  the 
legislation  on  the  WUcox  Mansion. 

On  February  7,  1963,  Rep.  Dulskl  intro- 
duced HR  3600  which  provided  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  house  as  a  national  historic 
site.  In  reaction  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Interior  Department,  an  intensified  pubUc 
effort  was  made  to  persuade  Secretary  UdaU 
to  change  his  opinion. 

OUTPOITRINO   OV   PUBLIC   SUPPORT 

An  outpouring  of  mail  both  trota  the  local 
citizenry  and  Oongreeslonal  representatives 
was  launched  along  with  a  pubUc  hearing 
conducted  in  Buffalo  on  June  17,  1963  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  House  Interior  and 
InsxUar  Affairs  Committee  on  the  proposed 
bilL 

The  result  of  the  hearing  was  a  unanimous 
vote  in  behalf  of  the  legislation  by  numertnis 
civic  groups  and  individuals  and  the  prom- 
ise of  the  three-man  sub-committee  to  do 
what  it  could  to  save  the  Wilcox  Mansion. 

Due  to  the  wide  community  support  ex- 
pressed for  the  Mansion  and  the  personal 
pleas  of  Rep.  Dulskl  and  Rep.  O'Brten,  Sec- 
retary UdaU  on  August  28,  1963  said  that 
he  would  ask  for  a  further  study  of  pros- 
pects at  the  November  1,  1993  meeting  of 
the  Adviaory  Board  on  NaUonal  Parks,  His- 
toric Sites  and  lioniunents. 

However,  on  August  27,  1963  the  Bender- 
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■on  Development  Co.  warned  that  It  would 
rase  the  WUcoz  Mansion  and  leaae  the  land 
for  a  restaurant  and  motal  unlaM  the  govem- 
ment  decided  to  make  the  building  a  nation- 
al historic  site  within  thirty  days. 

Within  three  weeka  of  this  announcement, 
on  September  12,  19«3,  the  sub-committee  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Inaular  Affaln  Com- 
mittee recommended  approval  of  the  legisla- 
tion. In  response  to  this  action,  Nathan 
Henderson  said,  "WhUe  efforts  In  Washing- 
ton to  designate  the  building  an  historic 
site  proceed,  we  wlU  wait  ..."  for  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks. 

An  elaborate  brochure  on  the  Wilcox  Man- 
sion was  delivered  by  Rep.  Dulskl  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  without  whoM  approval 
Congress  wotild  be  reluctant  to  appropriate 
funds  to  purchase  the  house.  Palling  to  get 
the  bill  out  of  committee  through  normal 
procedure.  Rep.  Dulskl  attempted  to  obtain 
passage  on  the  consent  calendar  which  re- 
quired unanimous  approval. 

OBJECTION     DI     THK     HOUSK 

On  August  17,  1964  when  the  bill  came  up 
for  a  vote  Rep.  Pord  of  Michigan  objected 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  provision 
In  the  bill  for  local  contribution  or  assistance 
In  acquiring  the  Wilcox  Mansion.  The  foUow- 
Ing  day,  Nathan  Benderaon  confirmed  that 
his  company  had  obtained  a  city  building 
permit  to  demolish  the  mansion. 

Shocked  into  Immediate  action,  a  biparti- 
san committee  of  civic  leaders  was  formed 
to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  make  pro- 
posals. The  Theodore  Rooeevelt  Memorial 
Committee,  organized  In  September  1964, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Greater  Buffalo  Devel- 
opment PoundaUon,  the  Buffalo  Area  Coun- 
cil of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the  Buffalo 
&  Erie  County  Historical  Society,  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ansley 
Wilcox  Mansion. 

The  beat  solution  to  the  problem  appeared 
to  be  the  local  or  stAte  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  It  was  to  this  end  that  the  eight- 
man  committee  worked. 

In  order  to  gain  greater  attention  and  sup- 
port for  the  campaign,  the  Young  Democrats 
of  Western  New  York  staged  a  "Hike  for 
History-  on  October  27,  19<J4,  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  birth  date.  About  aoo  western 
New  Yorkers  marched  up  Delaware  Avenue  to 
the  WUcox  Mansion  In  this  demonstration  to 
preserve  the  building  ss  a  national  hlstorlCAl 
site.  Richard  D.  McCarthy,  then  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  In  the  39th  Congressional 
District,  remarked  at  th«  rally  that,  "Rlyht 
°?T'  *^  °****  someone  urgenUy  .  .  .  who  will 
preserve  this  btilldlng  temporarUy  so  we  can 
get  legislation  to  preserve  It  permanently." 

BAJIK  PCBCHASKS  PSOPCBTT 

Two  days  later,  on  October  39,  19M  the 
liberty  National  BsAk  and  Trust  Co.  and  the 
president  of  the  Buffalo  A  &n«  County  Hls- 
torlcaJ  Society.  Owen  B.  Aucqmrger,  In  a 
)olnt  statement  dlsdased  that  the  bank 
would  be  aoqulzlng  aus  to  the  property  to 
buy  tlms  and  give  Sep.  Dulskl  an  oppor- 
tunity to  introdtice  another  bUl  to  preserve 
the  house. 

Following  the  purchase  ot  the  Wlloox 
House  and  property  by  th«  Liberty  National 
Bank.  th«  Intereetwl  parties  were  faced  with 
ssreral  tmmadlsts  proUsms :  ( 1 )  the  need  for 
Ubor  and  matsrlal  to  repair  damage  by  van- 
dals, and  (2)  renoratlon  ot  the  house  to  pre- 
vent further  deterioration. 

Wlntsrlzlng,  exterior  painting.  n«w  roof 
and  wlzMlow  InstsUatlon,  and  some  Interior 
repairs  were  aseded  to  present  a  "decent 
front"  by  the  time  the  new  bUl  was  Intro- 
duced In  January. 

By  early  November  l»e4  offers  ot  materlsl, 
labor  and  senrloe  ware  poorlDf  in: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  rvTtow  at  the  building  and  grountfa  and 
suggested  lists  ot  repairs  and  reforbUhlng  to 
make  the  iMiiidlng  more  presentable  and  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  was  provided 
by  Thomas  Justin  Imbs  &  Associates  Buf- 
falo architects. 

An  offer  to  provide  aU  wallpapers  and  in- 
stsilatton  was  made  by  The  Blrge  Company. 

White  exterior  paint  was  donated  by  Pratt 
*  Lambert. 

860  man  hours  to  brighten  up  the  exterior 
were  provided  by  Btiffalo  District  Paintsn 
OouncU  4  (APL-CIO). 

Contribution  of  roofing  materials  to  pre- 
vent water  damage  was  pledged  by  Weaver 
Metal  *  Roofing  Co. 

An  offer  of  assistance  with  any  roofing 
problems  were  made  by  Joe.  A.  Sanders  & 
Sons. 

Broken  pipes  were  replaced  by  Joseph 
Davis. 

OU  to  heat  the  house  for  the  winter  of 
1964-86  was  furnished  by  the  Oil  Heat  Insti- 
tute. 

Any  sheet  steel  or  rods  necessary  for  repair 
wore  offered  by  Stanley  Steel  Service. 

Materials  for  restoration  (plaster  and  wall- 
board)  were  offered  by  National  Gypsum  Co. 

Broken  windows  were  replaced  by  Sterling 

Bectrlcal  repair  work  was  offered  by  Prey 
Kleetrlo. 

Urgently  needed  repairs  were  done  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  buUdlng  by  WUllam  W 
KImmlns  tc  Son. 

Service  In  connection  with  draperies  was 
offered  by  Charles  OriSasl. 

AuthenUc  flwal  pieces  or  arrangements  of 
the  period  were  offered  by  Hodge  Plorlst. 

A  green  thumb  was  applied  to  the  land- 
scaping by  the  Pederated  Garden  Clubs  of 
Western  New  York. 

Any  photography  necessary  was  offered  by 
Oreenberg  Studio. 

The  present  large  billboard  on  the  lawn 
was  furnished  by  Plexlume  Sign  and  Winters 
Sign  Co. 

An  historic  site  sign  was  offered  by  Whlt- 
mler  &  Ferris. 

Maintenance  services  were  done  at  cost  by 
Harry  Prank  General  Maintenance  to  remove 
trash  from  Interior,  rake  lawns  and  prune 
bushes. 

Fumco  Construction  Co.  provided  a  Jet 
plane  for  the  flight  to  Washington  by  four 
civic  leaders  to  support  the  Wilcox  bill. 

WEW    KfTOET    IN    1885 

On  January  13,  1966,  two  years  after  the 
first  House  bUl  was  Introduced  and  subse- 
quenUy  defeated.  Rep.  Dulskl  along  with 
Rep.  O'Brien  Introduced  Into  the  House  a 
new  Wilcox  House  measure  with  no  basic 
changes  in  the  text.  On  February  9,  1968 
Sen  Jacob  Javlts  Introduced  a  similar  bUl 
In  the  Senate.  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  had 
his  name  added  as  co-sponsor. 

The  key  objection  was  still  that  the  Buffalo 
community  had  not  participated  sufflciently 
in  financial  support  of  the  bill.  The  Theodore 
Rooeevelt  Memorial  Committee  sought  to 
overcome  this  objection  and  presented  Rep. 
Dulskl  with  a  scrapbook  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  offers  to  refurbish  the  Wilcox 
House. 

The  Uberty  NsUonal  Bank  sponsored  an 
exhibit  at  the  Better  Homes  Show  in  AprU 
1966  which  dlspUyed  plxotographs  of  the 
WUcox  House  as  It  was  on  September  14 
1901,  and  obUlned  thousands  of  signatures 
on  a  petition  to  preserve  the  hUtorlc  house 

On  May  20.  1966  Rep.  Dulskl  and  a  group 
of  Interested  Congressmen  met  with  Interior 
Secretary  Udall  to  urge  hU  backing  of  the 
campaign.  Sec.  Udall  said  he  was  Impressed 
by  the  local  community  Interest  shown  In 
preserving  the  house  and  would  re-study  the 
Issue.   However,   his   final   approval   had   to 
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wait  another  meeting  of  the  Interior  Depart, 
ment's  Advisc»7  Board  on  National  Paite, 
On  September  16,  1966  the  House  Intertar 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  the  second 
time  gave  Its  appproval  to  the  bUl.  At  the 
sscond  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Interta» 
Department's  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks  on  October  14,  1966,  the  Board  sop. 
pcated  the  preservation  of  the  Wlloox  House. 

INTXaiOa   DXPAXTMCMT    OKATS 

On  October  22,  1966  the  Interior  DeparU 
ment  formally  notified  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  its  full 
support  of  the  Wilcox  House  leglalaUon 
which  meant  that  the  historic  mansion  was 
considered  a  worthwhUe  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Parks  System. 

Once  the  Interior  Department  withdrew 
Its  objection,  the  legislation  won  unanimous 
approval  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
February  7.  1966,  the  last  day  of  Congres- 
sional session,  the  Hotise  approved  legislation 
to  make  the  Wilcox  House  a  national  hlstorte 
site. 

Through  the  stimmer  oT  1966  the  bill  wat 
debated  and  stalled  in  ttie  Senate.  On  Ai^ 
gust  6,  1966  four  Buffalonlans,  E.  Perry 
Spink,  Owen  B.  Augspurger,  James  L.  K^m 
and  Henry  W.  Bryce.  met  with  Rep.  Dulskl, 
National  Park  Service  representatives  aii4 
New  York's  two  senators  to  work  out  a  com. 
promise  reganling  the  costs  of  preserving  the 
Wilcox  House. 

The  original  Senate  resolution  called  bm 
an  annual  federal  appropriation  for  upkeep 
of  the  home  which  met  with  opposition.  The 
Senate  compromise  was  $260,000  for  acquisi- 
tion and  •50.000  for  initial  restoration,  the 
rest  of  the  restoration  and  maintenance  to 
be  financed  by  local  donations  on  the  Nlagaia 
Frontier.  As  a  result,  the  Senate  passed  tha 
bill  on  October  17,  1966. 

The  bill  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Bsp. 
resentatlves  to  vote  on  the  amendment  mads 
in  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  which  pasai4 
In  February  of  1966  simply  Imposed  a  t2B0r- 
000  celling  on  acquisition  cost  with  no  spac- 
Ificatlons  on  restoraUon  and  operatlco, 
whereas  the  Senate  bill  called  for  $260Mt 
Tor  acquisition  and  •60,000  for  restoration, 
The  House  agreed  to  the  compromise  oa 
October  18,  1966. 

•■axSmKNT    JOHNSON    SIGNS 

On  November  2  or  3  (?),  1968,  President 
Johnson  signed  the  act  to  make  the  Wllc«a 
Mansion  a  national  historic  shrine. 

Public  Law  89-708  provides  that  the  SecM- 
tary  of  the  Interior  shall  acquire  the  Anslex 
Wilcox  House  property.  It  further  provldw 
for  operation  and  maintenance  by  a  loctl 
group  at  no  expense  to  the  United  States.  H 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  not  mon 
than  •260,000  for  acquisition  and  not  mort 
than  ^60,000  for  restoration. 

The  law  states,  "The  Secretary  shall  not 
obligate  any  funds  nor  establish  the  property 
as  a  national  historic  site  In  Federal  owner- 
ship unless  and  untU  he  has  obtained  com- 
mitments for  donations  of  funds  or  services 
which  he  Judges  to  be  sufficient  to  complete 
restoration  of  the  property  and  to  operate 
and  maintain  it." 

The  law  further  states  that  even  atter  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  acqurles  ths 
property,  if  local  support  Is  dropped  for 
renovation  and  maintenance  costs,  the  D** 
partment  can  sell  the  property  and  return 
the  money  to  national  land  and  water  oon« 
servation  funds. 

On  March  17,  1967  the  Theodore  BooeevM 
Memorial  Committee  was  replaced  bjr  tli* 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site  V^mnds- 
tlon,  Inc.  as  the  legal  body  to  develop  sal 
adminuter  the  site  in  cooperation  with  tb* 
National  Park  Service.  Work  began  with 
these  two  organisations  to  develop  a  program 
few  the  restoration  of  the  Wilcox  Mansioo. 
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MASTXa  PLAN  aXADT  ZX  1907 

The  Master  Plan,  completed  on  September 
18,  1967,  included  the  history  of  the  site  and 
the  historic  event  that  made  it  significant, 
the  relation  of  the  site  to  Its  surrotinding 
oomm unity,  a  statement  of  broad,  general  ob- 
jectives for  Its  development  and  operation, 
and  general  plans  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  Bite. 

The  Master  Plan  called  for  the  full  restora- 
tion of  only  one  room,  the  library,  In  which 
Booeevelt  took  the  oath  as  president.  Other 
areas  to  be  developed  on  the  first  fioor  were 
the  exhibition  space,  and  a  visitor  reception 
area. 

A  committee  of  the  Junior  League  worked 
with  the  Buffalo  Sl  Brie  County  Historical 
Society  to  complete  additional  parts  of  the 
program  for  the  Mansion.  The  Historic  Struc- 
tures Report,  Part  H,  and  the  Interpretation 
Prospectus  and  Furnishing  Plan  were  com- 
pleted by  1970. 

At  the  time  the  federal  law  became  effec- 
tive, the  state  conservation  law  covering  his- 
toric site  projects,  would  not  allow  the  state 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  Wilcox  House. 

The  conservation  law  was  amended  by  an 
act  proposed  by  State  Senator  Adams  on 
February  28,  1968  and  passed  on  April  10, 
1968  (S-6009)  to  allow  the  state  to  share  in 
the  cost  of  restoration  of  this  project  In  an 
amount  equal  to  all  funds,  exclusive  of  fed- 
eral funds,  or  60%  of  the  cost,  whichever 
were  less. 

STAR    SUPFOBT    ASSmXD 

With  state  financial  support  assured,  plus 
a  donation  of  •50,000  from  the  Junior  League 
of  Buffalo,  and  a  promise  of  financial  contri- 
butions from  the  following  Buffalo  Interests 
on  a  basis  of  five  years,  plus  the  supp(»t  of 
the  citizenry  In  general,  the  federal  require- 
ment of  a  commitment  of  local  support  was 
fulfilled. 

Among  the  leading  donors  were :  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  BufTalo  Courier  Express,  Ma- 
rine Midland  Trust  Company  of  Western  New 
York,  Buffalo  Savings  Bank.  Liberty  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Bank  of  Buffalo,  Western 
Savings  Bank,  Lincoln  National  Bank,  and 
Manufacturers  &  Traders  Trust  Co. 

On  May  23,  1969  the  National  Park  Service 
and  tiie  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site 
Foundation,  Inc.,  signed  an  agreement  out- 
lining the  program  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Analey  WUcox  Mansion  where  Theodore 
Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  as  president 
and  conducted  his  first  Cabinet  meeting. 

Representing  the  National  Park  Service 
were  Lemuel  A.  Garrison,  Regional  Director 
of  the  Northeast  Region  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  FVank  Barnes,  Regional  Chief  of 
Interpretation  of  the  Northeast  Region. 

Congressman  Dulskl  will  be  present  along 
with  the  members  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Inaugural  Site  Foundation.  After  thirty  years 
the  battle  to  preserve  the  Wilcox  Mansion 
WIS  won. 

Subsequently  the  property  was  purchased 
by  the  federal  government  and  restoration 
began.  Shelgren,  Marzec  and  Patterson  were 
engaged  as  architects  and  final  plans  were 
(Irawn.  Contracts  were  let  In  the  fall  of  1970. 
Szhlblt  planning  and  work  was  continued  by 
the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  His- 
torical Society  with  the  aid  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Buffalo,  Inc. 

In  the  winter  of  1970  preliminary  negotia- 
tions began  with  the  Associated  Art  Orga- 
nizations for  lease  of  the  non-restored  area 
of  the  house.  A  proposed  lease  was  initiated 
In  August  1971  and  renovation  of  the  remaln- 
dsr  of  the  house  began  with  the  aid  of  the 
Historical  Society  and  the  Western  New  York 
^undatlon. 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  National 
Historic  Site  will  be  dedicated  on  September 
!♦.  1971.  The  first  exhibit  of  the  art  group 
*U1  open  on  October  28.  1971.  This  marks  the 
•nd  of  a  decade  of  concerted  effort  on  the 
P»rt  of  many  to  make  reality  out  of  hopea. 
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WHY  THE  DRAFT  BILL  PASSED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtTlaiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
events  and  occurrences  have  long  been 
used  by  the  opinion  molders  of  the 
United  States  to  manipulate  U.S.  policy 
and  politics. 

At  no  time  has  this  truism  been 
brought  to  light  clearer  than  in  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  recent  passage  of 
the  draft  extension  law. 

When  Congress  adjourned  for  summer 
recess  on  August  6,  the  draft  bill  was 
hopelessly  snarled  in  the  Senate  with 
amendments  involving  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Vietnam,  pay  raises,  and  in 
the  throes  of  a  niibuster.  In  fact,  at  that 
time,  the  draft  had  expired  and  looked 
so  dead  that  even  the  antiwar  move- 
ments had  lost  their  "cause  celebre." 
Then,  with  unbelievable  rapidity,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the  dedication  and 
patriotism  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinnis)  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  White  House  and 
the  President's  very  able  staff,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  filibuster  against  the  draft 
was  stopped  by  invoking  clotiire  and  the 
bill  esisily  passed  by  11  votes  on  Septem- 
ber 21. 

On  the  surface,  it  appears  as  if  a 
miracle  did  occur,  but  the  lateral  events 
of  those  hours  must  be  considered  and 
their  effect  weighed  to  understand  the 
change  in  opinion  and  political  strategy 
of  some  who  made  a  complete  about-face 
on  their  politics  of  peace  to  vote  for  ex- 
tending the  draft.  No  world  event  had  a 
greater  besulng  on  the  passage  of  the 
draft  bill  th«n  acUvity  in  the  Middle 
East.  A  comparison  of  the  vote  for  the 
draft  bill  on  September  21  with  earlier 
votes  on  military  Involvement  reveals  a 
remarkable  number  of  converts  to  the 
cause  of  military  preparedness. 

On  September  16.  Efiyptian  President 
Sadat,  in  a  radio  and  television  address 
to  the  Egyptian  people  repeated  his 
warning  that  1971  would  decide  the 
question  of  war  and  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  reaffirmed  his  statement  that 
Egypt  was  willing  to  sacrifice  a  million 
lives  to  win  back  the  land  lost.  Sadat 
was  quoted  as  saying  : 

We  win  pay  a  high  price.  But  the  United 
atatee  must  tell  its  pet  Israel  that  they  also 
mtist  be  completely  prepared  to  sacrifice 
one  million.  .  .  . 

On  September  18,  the  American  news- 
papers carried  front  page  stories  with 
pictures  showing  an  Israeli  four-engine 
transport  plane  which  had  been  shot 
down  by  the  Egyptian  forces.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  said  to  have  installed  scores 
of  Soviet  antiaircraft  missiles  in  the  area. 

This  action  has  been  followed  by  un- 
realistic reactloixs  in  this  country.  The 
presidential  hopefuls  are  either  demand- 
ing or  promising  more  arms  and  equip- 
ment for  Israel  and  even  the  Vice  Preel- 
dent  has  testified  that  one  af  the  latest 
Soviet  Jet  fighters,  capable  of  outper- 
forming the  UJS.  P-4  Phantom  used  by 
Israel,  is  now  operational  In  Egypt. 
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Can  there  be  any  conceivable  conclu- 
sicHi,  but  that  the  financial  and  political 
powers  in  this  coimtry  forgot  their  oppo- 
sition to  war  in  their  sudden  shift  for 
enactment  of  the  draft  law  to  prepare 
US.  men  for  impending  hostilities  in  the 
Middle  East?  As  was  the  case  in  the 
Far  East,  the  American  people  will  be 
told  that  their  sons  must  serve,  fight,  and 
die  to  stop  aggression. 

The  official  announced  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East  under 
the  Nixon  sulmlnlstration  Is  said  to  ad- 
here to  the  precedent  established  by 
President  Eisenhower's  Middle  East 
policy  during  the  Lebanon  crisis;  that  Is, 
one  of  strict  neutrality  except  to  deter 
aggression  by  protecting  territorial  in- 
tegrity. However,  the  policy  has  been 
most  fiexibly  applied  since  the  Elsen- 
howci"  administration. 

Under  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
5,000  UjS.  marines  were  sent  into  Leba- 
non to  protect  its  ancient  and  peacefiil 
territorial  integrity.  Prom  the  period 
1966  through  1971,  Israel  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  United  States  as  aggres- 
sors in  12  Instances.  As  late  as  Jime  of 
1971.  Israel  was  accused  of  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department  for  transferring  part  of  its 
populatloD  into  the  militarily  occupied 
territory  of  Jordan.  No  U.S.  troops  were 
dispatched.  The  U.S.S.  Liberty  was  the 
only  UjS.  casualty. 

What  is  the  real  UJS.  policy  and  inter- 
est in  the  Middle  East  Uiat  our  political 
leaders  have  determined  preempts  all 
interests  of  the  American  people,  includ- 
ing the  drafting  of  American  men  in 
preparation  for  another  war  on  foreign 
soil? 

I  am  inserting  related  newspaper  clip- 
pings, the  text  of  U.N.  condemnations 
against  Israel,  and  the  full  text  of  the 
remarks  of  Egypt's  President  Sadat  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point: 
[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  18,  1971] 
ECTPTiANs  Down   Issaxl  Tkanspobt:    Caiso 

CONCXDBS    CaATT   WAS    Casco    Planz    Atteb 
FnwT  Calling  it  Phantom  Jrr 

(By  Peter  Grose) 

jEsusALXic,  September  17. — The  Israeli 
military  command  said  today  that  an  air 
force  cargo  plane  was  shot  down  this  after- 
noon by  Kgyptian  ground-to-air  OUssUea.  The 
plane  was  fiying  14  miles  behind  Israel's 
frontline  poaitions  on  the  Sues  Canal,  the 
command  said. 

One  airman  parachuted  safely  Into  the 
Sinai  Desert,  an  Israeli  spokesman  said.  The 
fate  of  seven  other  crewmen  was  not  yet 
known. 

(Egypt's  official  Middle  East  News  Agency 
conceded  that  the  downed  plane  was  a  trans- 
port, according  to  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Cairo.  Earlier,  Cairo  reported 
that  the  plane  was  a  Phantom  jet. ) 

The  Israeli  Government  Immediately  pro- 
tested to  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
visory Organisation,  and  early  this  evening 
United  Nations  obeervers  reportedly  ar- 
rived at  the  crash  scene,  about  1ft  milae  east 
of  the  southern  tip  of  lAke  Tlmeah. 

This  was  the  first  known  occasion  in 
which  the  Soviet-supplied  miaeUe  defense 
system  on  the  Sgjrptlaa-held  side  of  the  canal 
had  been  used  in  action. 

The  attack  came  one  week  after  laraeli 
ground  fire  downed  an  Egyptian  8uklK>l-7  >t 
flghter-reoonnalssanoe  plane  In  the  northern 
sector  of  the  canal.  IsraeU  spokeemen  were 
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quick  to  Mty  that  the  Egyptian  plane  was 
fired  upon  while  flying  low  over  laraell-held 
territory.  It  then  crashed  on  the  Egyptian 
bank  of  the  canal. 

The  plane  shot  down  today,  according  to 
the  Israeli  spokesman,  was  a  heavy  and  slow- 
moving  Stratocrulaer  transport  plane,  flying 
at  an  altitude  of  20,000  to  25.000  feet,  parallel 
to — but  not  near — the  canal  on  a  "routine 
mission." 

Israeli  officials  declined  to  speculate  that 
the  missiles  could  have  been  fired  at  the 
Israeli  aircraft  by  Soviet  crews.  The  military 
spokesman  said  he  "assumed"  that  the  mis- 
siles were  of  the  less  modem  SAM-2  type, 
which  the  Russians  are  known  to  have  turned 
over  to  Egyptian  crews. 

He  said  there  was  clear  evidence  "that  this 
was  an  Initiated  action  prepared  In  ad- 
vance by  the  Egyptians,"  presumably  as  a 
retaliation  for  the  earlier  Israeli  strike  at  a 
plane  said  to  have  intruded  across  the  truce 
line. 

At  a  hastily  called  news  briefing  for  cor- 
respondents, the  spokesman  said,  "We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  attack  was  premeditated — 
it  was  almost  like  an  ambush." 

He  said  the  Stratocrutser  was  flying  with- 
out escort,  well  behind  the  front  lines.  The 
missiles  he  said,  were  fired  from  as  much  as 
13  or  14  miles  behind  Egyptian  lines — the 
SAM-2  missile  has  an  effective  range  of  26 
or  30  miles — from  a  launching  site  con- 
structed many  months  ago,  but  not  previ- 
ously armed  with  missiles  ready  for  firing. 

The  attack,  he  said,  took  place  at  about 
2:10  P.M.  News  of  It  was  delayed  untU  the 
families  of  the  crewmen  could  be  notified 
and  search  parties  immediately  set  out  for 
the  wreckage  and  nearby  areas  In  hope  of 
finding  other  crewmen  who  might  have  suc- 
ceeded In  bailing  out. 

"Several  missiles  were  fired  at  our  plane — 
we  don't  know  how  many  yet,"  the  spokes- 
man said.  "The  one  crewman  who  balled  out 
successfully  told  us  that  they  heard  a  loud 
noise  or  explosion.  The  captain  ordered  the 
crew  to  bail  out  and  the  plane  went  Into  a 
spin,  crashed  and  caught  fire." 

Western  sources  believe  that  Israel  has 
six  Stratocrulsers  in  operation.  They  date 
from  the  early  nlneteen-fifties  and  were  buUt 
by  the  Boeing  Corporation  of  the  United 
States. 
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In    performance    by    anything    we   have    In 
operation." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  24,  1971] 

Agkxw  Sats  Egypt  Has  Top  Sovirr  Jrr 

Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  said  last 
night  that  the  newest  Soviet  Jet  fighter,  ca- 
pable of  out-performing  the  American  P-4 
Phantom  used  by  Israel  and  all  other  West- 
em  aircraft,  "Is  now  operational  In  Egypt." 

Agnew  "8  statement  marked  the  first  official 
U.S.  acknowledgement  that  the  Soviet  plane, 
caUed  the  Mlg-23  Poxbat,  has  been  deployed 
in  the  tension-filled  Middle  East. 

Informed  sources  said  that  at  least  a  dozen 
Foxbats  are  being  fiown  by  Soviet  pilots  op- 
erating out  of  more  than  one  air  base  In 
Egypt. 

The  Vice  President  disclosed  the  Informa- 
tion about  the  Soviet  fighter  In  a  single  sen- 
tence of  an  8-page  speech  to  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Security  Industrial  Association. 

Throughout  the  address,  Agnew  stressed 
the  dangers  of  attempting  to  cut  back  on 
military  spending,  and  accused  four  Demo- 
cratic senators — Muskle  of  Maine,  McOovern 
of  South  Dakota,  Kennedy  of  liCassachusetts 
and  Humphrey  of  Minnesota — of  "reckless 
and  appalling"  statements  advocating  such 
cutbacks. 

After  describing  several  areas  where  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  major  military  gains 
In  recent  months,  he  said; 

"Their  newest  flght<r,  the  Poxbat,  is  now 
operational  In  Egypt  and  cannot  be  matched 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  24,  1971) 

Jackson  Users  Appboval  or  Funds  tor 

IsaAZLi  F-4s 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

Warning  that  Egypt  is  "perfecting  opera- 
tional plans"  for  a  100,000-man  invasion 
across  the  Suez  Canal.  Hon.  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son (D-Wash.)  yesterday  urged  approval  of 
a  IdOO  million  appropriation  for  Israel,  half 
of  it  for  the  purchase  of  P-4  Phantom  Jets. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  prior  to  a 
presidential  campaign  swing  through  Penn- 
sylvania, Jackson  said.  "There  are  new  and 
profoundly  disturbing  indications  that  the 
delicate  balance  on  which  peace  is  based  is 
gravely  threatened  In  the  Middle  Elast." 

Jackson  said  he  had  "evidence  of  extensive 
Egyptian  training  missions  aimed  at  perfect- 
ing operational  plans  for  an  invasion  across 
the  Suez  Canal  involving  as  many  as  100.000 
Egyptian  troops." 

He  said  that  access  ramps  to  facilitate  em- 
placement of  pontoon  bridges  have  been  built 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
that  bridges  adequate  to  sustain  an  invasion 
have  been  positioned  along  side  the  water- 
way. He  also  said  that  surface-to-air  missiles 
are  being  moved  "to  the  very  edge  of  the 
canal." 

The  United  States  "must  act  to  remove  any 
doubt  that  an  Egyptian  military  adventure 
might  succeed,"  he  said.  He  added  that  the 
administration  has  been  indecisive,  that  it 
must  reaffirm  its  determination  to  maintain 
the  mlltary  balance  and  that  it  must  rec- 
ognize that  basic  to  the  Middle  East  conflict 
Is  "a  Soviet  drive  for  hegemony"  that  af- 
fects U.S.  security  interests. 

To  shore  up  the  flghtlng  capacity  of  Israel, 
which  he  described  as  being  "in  the  front 
line  In  resisting  the  historic  imperial  ambi- 
tions that  lie  behind  Soviet  policy,"  Jackson 
said  he  would  soon  offer  an  amendment  to 
provide  $600  million  In  military  credits,  half 
of  it  for  Phantoms. 

Authorization  for  such  an  appropriation 
already  exists  under  the  so-called  Jackson 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Procurement  Act 
signed  into  law  in  October,  1970.  This  allows 
the  F>re8ident  to  send  unlimited  amounts  of 
equipment  to  Israel  until  Sept.  30.  1972. 
Under  this  provision.  Congress  already  has 
appropriated  $600  million  that  has  been 
spent. 

State  Department  spokesman  Charles  W. 
Bray  said  yesterday  that  the  United  States 
"fully  Intends  to  make  sure  that  the  btJance 
of  power  is  maintained."  U.S.  officials  said 
they  had  been  aware  that  Egypt  was  receiv- 
ing amphibious  equipment  that  could  be 
used  in  a  canal  crossing  and  that  there  Is 
nothing  new  in  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
some  practice  maneuvers.  Israel  is  known  to 
have  received  countermeasures  and  warnlujr 
devices  against  ampbibious  attack. 

Jackson  warned  that  a  creasing  could  be 
undertaken  by  November  or  December.  The 
prevailing  opinion,  however,  among  both 
American  and  Israeli  officials,  is  that  neither 
Egypt  nor  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  attempt 
a  military  solution. 

Israel  sources  stress  that  this  wUl  be  true 
only  so  long  as  the  other  side  remains  con- 
vinced that  It  cannot  win  in  a  military  en- 
gagement. If  Israel  appears  isolated  or  out  off 
from  its  sources  of  supply,  according  to  this 
reasoning,  Egypt  might  try  to  strike. 

Israel  has  asked  to  purchase  some  60  to  60 
Phantom  jets  to  help  counter  the  reportedly 
extensive  Soviet  buildup  of  Egyptian  forces. 
Although  both  Israeli  and  American  officials 
deny  that  there  is  any  link  between  the  sup- 
ply of  the  jets  and  conceaslons  by  Jerusalem 
In  the  negotiations  to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal, 
there  U  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  sale 
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would  be  more  readily  approved  by  Washing, 
ton  if  some  interim  Suez  solution  could  tw 
worked  out. 

Israeli  newspapeis  have  reported  tbat 
Premier  Oolda  Melr  is  Interested  In  speakiit| 
directly  to  President  Nixon  about  these  maiU 
ters.  It  was  understood  that  Israeli  ofllclati 
here  have  been  sounding  out  the  posslblUty 
of  a  Melr -Nixon  meeting  before  the  end  ti 
the  year. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  12,  l»7i| 
Israeli  Bokd  Sales  Bxach  $138.4  Mnxiox 

Proceeds  from  sales  of  Israel  bonds  for  tbt 
flrst  eight  months  of  this  year  totaled  $1S8,- 
834,200.  The  sum,  reported  yesterday,  la  an 
Increase  of  34  percent  over  the  same  period  t 
year  ago,  according  to  Sam  Rothberg,  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  Israel  Bond  Organlia. 
tion. 

The  funds  are  used  for  housing.  Irrigation, 
building  towns  and  villages,  expanding  in- 
dustry  and  various  constructions,  Rothberg 
said.  He  is  attending  the  National  Leadership 
Conference  of  Israel  Bonds  held  here  thta 
weekend. 

(From  Foreign  Broadcast  Information 
Service] 

Sadat  Statkmknt  on  Rxoboanization  or 
Stati:  Appajutus 

In  the  name  of  Ood,  brother  compatriots, 
my  sisters,  people  of  Egypt :  I  begin  with  my 
congratulations.  These  are  congratulatioai 
on  all  otir  achievements  In  the  recent  period. 
Congratulations  to  you  on  the  emergence  of 
the  state  of  the  federation.  I  had  asked 
something  of  you.  I  am  proud  of  the  result  ol 
the  referendum.  The  second  congratulatioo 
is  on  the  permanent  constitution,  which  «• 
have  granted  to  ourselves.  We  have  made  U 
with  our  own  hands.  It  has  been  nobody*! 
gift  to  us.  We  have  created  It  out  of  the  stats 
of  affairs  of  the  past  period,  out  of  our  pr«»- 
ent.  and  out  of  our  hope  which,  God  wliiing, 
we  pin  on  the  future. 

I  have  come  to  talk  to  you  on  this  day. 
With  God's  help,  I  will  come  to  Ulk  to  fot 
whenever  there  Is  something  to  talk  to  yoa 
about,  because  I  believe  that  it  is  true  democ- 
racy that  we  should  all  participate  In  aO 
Important  matters  which  might  face  us.  Hm 
truth  must  be  clear  to  us  all  as  a  peopla 
This  does  not  at  all  signify  that  I  am  by- 
passing the  constitutional  eetabllstimenti 
No,  on  the  contrary,  this  entrenches  tht 
democratic  concept.  Oui  constitutional  es- 
tablishments are  performing  their  role.  Th^y 
are  playing  their  role,  particularly  after  t>M 
recent  change.  In  a  manner  that  has  truly 
made  me  happy  and  which  makes  every  icao 
and  woman  among  our  compatriots  happy. 
Had  you  attended  the  recent  debates  of  tin 
ASU  Central  Committee  on  the  constitution 
and  had  you  heard  the  views  aired  by  tbt 
peasants,  the  workers,  the  intelligentsia,  Uw 
university  professors,  and  by  all  the  grotqM, 
you  woiUd  have  realized  that  the  debata 
was  held  on  a  level  above  every  conslderatloa 
but  Egypt's  Interest  and  the  freedom  Ba4 
dignity  of  the  individual.  All  those  partlet- 
patlng  in  the  debate  took  care  to  face  up  to 
their  national  responsibilities. 

I  again  say  that  my  talk  to  you  Is  no  by- 
passing of  the  constitutional  establishmenta 
It  is  merely  that  we  are  undergoing  one  cf 
the  most  critical  stages  in  our  life.  In  ttaii 
the  responsibility  belongs  neither  to  Individ 
uals  nor  to  establishments.  The  responatbUltf 
is  everyone's.  The  entire  people  must  ta 
aware  of  the  matter.  Why?  We  are  entering* 
stage  in  which  we  must  make  a  firm  dad- 
slon.  This  firmness  and  this  decision  must  b* 
with  the  knowledge  of  every  one  of  us.  IN 
must  all  be  aware  of  all  the  information  afltf 
of  the  entire  situation. 

I  have  talked  to  you  before — more  preclMl|t 
it  was  in  my  May  Day  speech.  I  said 
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that  if  we  do  not  transform  the  defeat  bus- 
talned  in  1967  into  a  point  of  departure  for 
construction  of  a  new  state,  then  even  if  we 
triumph  In  our  present  battle,  we  will  have 
failed  ourselves  and  coming  generations. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  lag  behind.  I 
said  that  other  states  had  suffered  a  similar 
fate  before  us:  the  Soviet  Union  In  Its  war 
with  the  Germans  in  1941.  The  Germans  had 
then  gone  to  within  15  kilometers  of  Mos- 
cow. More  than  one-third  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Industry,  its  agricultural  production, 
and  its  basic  production  tiad  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans.  The  Soviet  Union  had  ' 
definitely  not  yet  attained  a  high  Indus- 
trial level.  As  you  know,  its  revolution  had 
only  broken  out  in  1917.  The  Soviet  Union 
then  began  to  build  and  develop  its  country. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  still  in  the  stages  of 
construction.  The  Soviet  Union  received  a 
shock  in  1941.  It  was  considerably  more  vio- 
lent than  the  shock  we  sustained  in  1967.  It 
was  more  violent  and  severe  from  all  angles. 
The  Soviet  Union,  nevertheless,  used  this  de- 
feat as  a  point  of  departure  toward  construc- 
tion of  a  new  state.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now 
one  of  the  two  states  In  the  world  called  a 
superpower.  It  is  one  of  the  two  states  In  the 
world  as  far  as  development,  science,  tech- 
nology, and  everything  is  concerned. 

I  say.  therefore,  that  if  we  do  not  use  the 
1967  battle  as  a  point  of  departure  toward 
construction  of  a  new  state,  we  will  neither 
be  able  to  complete  the  present  battle  nor 
to  face  our  responsibility  to  the  coming  gen- 
erations for  which  we  are  responsible. 

You  expect  me  to  speak  to  you  today  about 
the  change  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
state.  However,  this  is  not  the  aim  at  all. 
The  aim  we  should  always  keep  in  mind  is 
that  whatever  we  do,  whether  it  is  effecting 
change,  reorganizing  the  state,  or  anything — 
anything  we  build — we  must  not  forget  that 
the  aim  should  be  the  battle. 

As  you  know,  in  the  past  jjerlod  or  rather 
in  the  past  few  months  a  very  great  achieve- 
ment W£is  made,  thank  Ood.  despite  the  fact 
that  these  were  summer  months.  We  have 
been  able  to  rebuild  the  entire  ASU  from 
top  to  bottom,  re-elect  all  the  professional 
unions  and  trade  unions,  complete  the  fed- 
eration state's  constitution,  and  complete 
the  permanent  constitution  which,  according 
to  the  30  March  declaration,  we  were  sup- 
posed to  complete  after  (the  elimination  of) 
the  aggression.  We  have  already  completed 
it.  We  have  achieved  all  this  in  the  jjast  few 
months.  Furthermore,  we  have  completed  a 
plan  to  rebuild  the  state.  As  I  have  told  you, 
this  Is  not  the  goal.  We  are  reorganizing  the 
state  because  we  must  reorganize  the  state 
in  order  *.o  proceed  toward  building  the  state 
of  science  and  faith. 

But  the  basis  is,  as  I  have  told  you,  that 
anything  we  do  is,  above  all.  for  the  battle 
because  the  battle  today  and  tomorrow  Is 
our  life,  our  hope,  our  honor,  and  otir  dig- 
nity. Let  our  enemies  not  think  that  in  the 
past  we  were  preoccupied  with  matters  other 
than  the  battle  and  that  we  overlooked  the 
battle  and  turned  to  domestic  matters  be- 
cause we  did  not  want  the  battle  or  that 
we  were  ready  to  surrender.  No.  We  have  put 
our  house  in  order.  That  has  been  done.  We 
have  put  our  house  In  order  because  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
provide  for  ourselves,  for  our  new  construc- 
tion, and  for  ovir  new  state  In  Arab  Egypt 
after  the  enacting  of  the  permanent  consti- 
tution: a  new  foundation  which  above  all 
serves  the  battle. 

After  that  it  is  a  long  road.  The  lines  I 
will  talk  about  are  applicable  over  a  long 
period  and  will  naturally  be  applied  over  a 
long  period.  Nobody  believes  that  we  will 
change  everything  overnight  or  that  a  magic 
wand  will  remove  the  system  and  everything 
and  change  things  overnight.  It  Is  impossible. 
Nothing  in  the  lives  of  nations  or  in  govern- 
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ment  can  possibly  be  achieved  overnight.  A 
plan  Is  drawn  up  and  then  the  plan  is  im- 
plemented. The  plan's  alms  become  known 
to  us  all  and  to  the  people,  and  then  those 
who  implement  it  each  perform  their  duties 
in  their  own  fields.  It  Is  a  continuous  op- 
eration. There  will  be  wrong  and  right  In  it. 
We  will  right  the  wrong  and  reward  the 
right. 

However,  there  Is  something  which  cannot 
tolerate  delay  or  postponement.  It  Is  the 
battle.  Therefore  eillow  me  flrst  to  speak 
about  this  latest  stage  we  are  now  going 
ttirough,  the  stage  of  the  battle.  I  will  then 
speak  about  the  reorganization,  because,  as 
I  have  told  you,  the  reorganization,  the 
change,  or  anything  we  say  is  meant  flrst  to 
serve  the  battle  and  then  the  construction, 
which,  God  willing,  will  continue  during  the 
battle  and  after  the  battle. 

What  are  facts  at  present  regarding  the 
battle?  I  promised  you  in  an  earlier  speech 
that  I  would  talk  to  you  about  the  U.S.  atti- 
tude. Really,  today  I  must  speak  to  you — nay, 
not  only  you,  but  also  to  all  the  Arab  nation 
and  all  the  world  so  that  they  may  hear — 
because  we  are  back  to  the  methods  of 
crooked  [wlicles  and  deception. 

Let  us  hear  the  story  from  the  beginning. 
We  accepted  the  Rogers  initiative.  A  cease- 
fire was  declared  once  and  then  again.  A 
third  time  we  voluntarily  refrained  from 
firing  for  a  month,  and  after  that  we  an- 
nounced that  we  were  not  committed  to  a 
cease-fire  or  to  refrain  from  firing. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  asked  to 
visit  us.  I  told  him:  You  are  welcome.  He 
visited  us.  We  talked  for  2  and  Vi  hours.  I 
asked  him:  What  do  you  want  us  to  do? 
He  said :  Nothing.  Nothing  else  Is  required  of 
Egypt  after  Its  declared  initiative  and  after 
its  positive  reply  to  Jarring  and  its  construc- 
tive attitude.  We  ask  nothing  of  Egypt. 

Nothing  Is  asked  of  us.  What  Is  the  basis, 
the  story,  and  the  background  of  the  Initia- 
tive that  I  took? 

Western  Europe  is  suffering  from  the  clos- 
ure of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  price  of  oil  went 
up  twice:  Once  because  of  the  diversion 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  when  the 
canal  was  closed,  and  once  again  when  the 
OPEC  decided  to  raise  the  price  of  oil.  Well, 
we  are  prepared  to  open  the  Suez  Canal  but 
on  a  condition — that  the  whole  problem 
should  start  moving.  In  other  words,  Israel 
should  complete  the  first  stage  of  withdrawal 
within  a  program  for  complete  withdrawal. 
Not  a  partial  settlement.  No.  A  first  stage 
within  a  complete  withdrawal  or  within  a 
program  for  a  complete  withdrawal  from  Arab 
territory  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  had  then  declared  the  conditions  of  our 
initiative.  This  is  that  our  forces  must  cross 
to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  canal  and  a  cease- 
fire will  be  observed  for  only  6  months  so 
that  Jarring  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
solution  during  those  6  months.  After  this 
the  second  stage  of  the  withdrawal  will  be 
completed,  withdrawal  to  our  international 
border  and  from  the  Arab  territory  occupied 
after  6  June. 

Our  statements  were  clear  in  this  respect. 
When  Rogers  came  here  I  told  him  all  this 
and  made  it  clear  to  him.  This  is  our  stand. 
Rogers  went  to  Israel  and  afterward  he  sent 
Slsco  here.  Slsco  said  that  the  Israelis  were 
still  reluctant  and  did  not  want  the  crossing 
of  (Egyptian)  forces,  and  that  they  still 
wanted  to  carry  out  discussions  and  talks.  I 
told  him  that  our  final  stand  is  clear  and 
unequivocal.  Our  forces  must  cross  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  canal  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  national  duty  and  to  protect  the  canal 
and  the  canal  cities.  There  will  be  a  cease- 
fire for  6  months  but  we  will  never  accept  an 
indefinite  cease-fire  as  long  as  there  Is  one 
single  foreign  soldier  on  our  soil.  We  will 
never  accept  an  indefinite  cease-flre  as  long 
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as  there  Is  one  single  foreign  soldier  on  my 
soil.  I  have  fixed  a  cease-flre  for  6  months 
and  for  a  deflnlte  date.  When  we  conclude  an 
agreement  the  date  (of  the  cease-flre)  will 
be  flxed.  If  no  settlement  is  reached  within 
this  date,  the  forces  that  crossed  the  canal 
have  a  right  to  complete  their  task  of  liberat- 
ing Egyptian  land. 

Our  border  Is  the  International  border, 
which  is  Indlsputeble  and  beyond  argument. 
The  question  of  Sharm  ash-Shaykh,  the 
things  which  are  being  said  about  it,  the 
day  dreaming  involving  It,  and  all  that  has 
been  said  about  it — I  told  them  that  this  is 
something  that  we  refuse  even  to  talk  about. 
We  will  not  surrender  one  inch  of  our  land 
or  of  the  Arab  land.  I  told  this  to  Rogers  and 
Slsco. 

On  6  July — that  Is  approximately  2  months 
and  10  days  ago — the  director  of  the  Egyptian 
desk  at  the  U.S.  State  Department  came  to 
me  carrying  a  message  from  the  VB.  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  He  met 
me  here.  What  was  the  message?  The  role  of 
Rogers  and  Slsco,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States  thvis  far,  was  called  the  postman's 
role.  In  other  words  (the  United  States) 
would  sit  with  us  and  Usten,  then  go  to 
Israel  and  listen,  and  then  come  back  to  us 
with  a  message — that  is  a  postman's  job. 

You  will  recall  that  I  said  then  that  I 
wanted  the  United  States  to  determine  Its 
stand.  I  want  to  know  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  angry.  Let  the  United 
States  tell  me  about  any  stand.  I  will  not 
tell  the  United  States  "I  am  angry  with  you." 
All  I  want  is  for  the  United  States  to  declare 
its  stand  to  all  the  world  and  to  the  Arab 
nation  In  particular.  It  should  say:  "My  stand 
Is  such  and  such." 

As  I  told  you,  on  6  July — that  is  2  months 
and  10  days  ago — the  director  of  the  Egyp- 
tian desk  at  the  U.8.  State  Department  came 
to  me  with  a  message  from  President  Nixon 
and  Rogers.  The  message  said  that  the  United 
States — that  is,  the  UJ9.  President  decided 
to  adopt  a  specific  stand  toward  the  problem. 
That  Is  well  and  good.  This  Is  what  we  have 
been  asking  for  all  along;  tell  tis  about  your 
stand.  The  message  also  said  that  the  post- 
man's role  would  be  Btopi>ed.  Now  they 
would  adopt  a  speciflc  stand.  They  said  that 
they  would  like  to  ask  for  certcdn  explana- 
tions. I  said :  Oo  ahead. 

Will  you  accept  the  United  States  adopt- 
ing such  an  attitude  and  defining  Its  stand? 
Z  said  that  I  have  been  demanding  this  for  a 
long  time.  I  do  want  the  United  States  to 
define  Its  stand. 

(The  United  States  asked]  whether  the 
Soviet-Sgyptlan  treaty  had  changed  or  af- 
fected relations?  (between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Egypt]  That  is — according  to  their  un- 
derstanding, of  course — are  we  in  control  of 
our  will  or  not?  I  told  them  that  the  Soviet- 
Egyptian  treaty  changed  nothing  in  our  po- 
sition. The  treaty  has  shaped  the  Soviet- 
Egyptian  relationship  within  a  framework 
which  is  the  treaty.  But  our  will  is  free;  It 
has  been  free.  It  Is  now  free,  and,  Ood  willing, 
it  will  remain  free  forever.  This  is  our  prob- 
lem with  all  the  world,  or  rather  with  West- 
ern Imperialism  in  paxticular — ^that  we  In- 
Bist  that  our  will  remain  tree. 

Well,  they  said  that  Slaoo  would  go  to 
Israel  on  26  July.  Afterward  he  would  either 
come  here  or  retvim  to  the  United  States. 
In  any  case,  after  Slsoo's  return  the  United 
States  would  define  Its  stand  in  a  clear  doc- 
ument and  in  a  clear  attitude  which  it  would 
make  public.  I  said  well  and  good.  We  are 
ready  and  waiting  to  see. 

Aa  I  told  you.  this  happened  on  6  July  1971. 
Since  this  date  and  until  today,  16  Septem- 
ber— that  is  2  months  and  10  days — no  con- 
tact whatsoever  has  taken  place  between  us 
and  the  United  States. 

However,  when  we  Insisted  and  Inquired 
about  the  outcome  of  Slsco's  trip,  they  sent 
a  note  saying  that  Slsoo  had  gone  to  larael 
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and  held  tliree  long  meetings  with  Mn.  Melr, 
Alon,  D«7an.  and  Eban;  that  he  had  alao  met 
aeparataly  with  Eban  to  dlacuas  bilateral  re- 
lations; and  that  Mr.  Slaco  had  centered  hla 
dlscuaslona  on  the  following  topics:  l)  The 
relations  between  a  phased  settlement  and 
the  general  settlement;  3)  the  question  of 
Israel's  use  of  the  canal;  3)  the  nature  of 
the  cease-fire;  4)  the  question  of  the  Egyp- 
tian presence  east  of  the  Suez  Canal;  6)  the 
extent  of  the  area  from  which  Israel  would 
withdraw;  and  0)  the  nature  of  the  means 
of  supervision.  That  was  all.  In  other  words, 
they  said  that  Slsoo  had  these  three  meet- 
ings and  had  discussed  all  these  things.  But 
what  was  the  U.S.  attitude,  what  did  Israel 
say,  what  was  the  U.S.  view  on  the  settle- 
ment, and  what  had  become  of  the  VS. 
President's  decision  to  stop  playing  the  role 
of  mailman  and  to  transform  that  role  Into 
a  specific  U.S.  attitude?  Nothing  was  said 
about  all  these  things. 

In  other  words,  the  relations  and  contacts 
between  us  and  the  United  States  have  been 
at  a  total  standstill  for  3  months  and  10  days. 
I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  speech  that  I 
took  a  look  and  found  that  at  the  present 
time  a  major  process  of  distraction,  mis- 
leading, and  deception  is  going  on  before  the 
world,  the  Arab  world — that  Is  before  our 
people  flrst  and  then  before  the  Arab  world 
and  the  whole  world.  What  Is  the  reason? 
America  says  everywhere  that  contacts  be- 
tween It  and  Egypt  are  continuing,  that  there 
Is  optimism,  and  that  a  solution  la  on  the 
way.  In  fact,  the  United  States  has  alao  said 
that  Egypt  has  accented  a  partial  solution. 
It  said  this  even  to  the  Soviet  Union — that 
Egypt  has  accepted  a  partial  solution.  Its 
alternate  delegate  at  the  meetings  of  the  four 
great  powers  said  at  the  last  meeting  some- 
thing to  the  effect.  "Take  It  easy  and  be 
quiet.  We  are  In  contact  with  Egypt  and 
Egypt  is  going  along  with  us  In  the  solution. 
Contacts  are  going  on,  and  the  solution  U 
on  Its  way." 

I  declare  to  our  people  In  their  capacity  as 
the  people  who  have  a  cause  and  to  the 
Arab  nation  as  the  people  who  have  a  cause 
and  to  the  whole  world  that  contacts  between 
us  and  the  United  States  have  completely 
stopped  for  3  months  and  10  days,  that  there 
Is  ao  agreement,  and  that  the  United  States 
did  not  submit  Its  stand  to  us,  nor  has  It 
offered  us  anything  specific. 

Our  poeltion  Is  the  one  I  have  spoken 
about.  The  U.S.  attitude  Is  Just  as  I  have 
said,  that  Is.  Slsco  has  gone  and  chatted 
about  six  points.  I  consider  these  six  points  a 
reversion  from  the  position  we  had  reached 
with  Rogers  and  Slaco  when  they  came  to 
Egypt,  because  when  Rogers  and  Slsco  visited 
Egypt  we  defined  matters  In  connection  with 
the  flrst  stage  of  the  withdrawal  In  a  spe- 
cific manner.  Now  they  are  again  ♦'.^iklng 
about  the  chatter  Slsco  brought  from  Israel 
about  the  list  of  ways  a  phased  settlement 
relates  to  the  general  solution.  Our  viewpoint 
on  this  matter  Is  clear.  Rogers  admits  it.  and 
he  knows  that  we  do  not  accept  a  phased 
settlement  without  a  general  solution,  that 
Is.  without  the  phased  solution  being  a  part 
of  a  general  settlement. 

Regarding  point  number  two.  that  Is,  Is- 
rael's use  of  the  canal:  This  Is  rejected  until 
Israel  Implements  all  its  obUgatlons  under 
the  Security  Council  resolution.  The  United 
States  is  aware  of  this.  They  also  know  about 
the  nature  of  the  cease-fire.  We  have  told 
them:  We  will  not  declare  an  eternal  cease- 
fire. I  even  say  here.  Irrespective  of  whether 
they  deny  It  there  in  the  United  States,  that 
they  said:  You  are  right — you  cannot  allow 
the  cease-fire  to  go  on  Indefinitely  while  a 
single  foreign  soldier  remains  on  your  terri- 
tory. They  said  this.  Perhaps  they  will  deny 
It.  But  I  repeat  this  fact.  I  said  that  I  wUl 
not  accept  an  eternal  or  indefinite  oease-flre 
as  long  as  a  single  foreign  soldier  remains  on 
my  land.  They  said:  You  are  right.  Rogers 
and  Staoo  Mdd  this.  They  may  deny  thla. 
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Nevertheless,  this  is  what  happened.  Even  to 
thla  day  they  repeat  theae  words. 

Regarding  the  Egyptian  presence  east  of 
the  canal.  I  have  clarified  our  stand  on  this 
point  to  them.  They  know  that  any  dlacus- 
slon  of  this  subject  Is  out  of  the  question. 
East  of  the  canal  U  Egyptian,  not  Israel  terri- 
tory. ThU  is  EgypUan  territory.  We  will  not 
enter  Into  a  discussion  with  Israel.  An  Egyp- 
tian preeence  east  of  the  canal  Is  our  right. 
Regarding  the  extent  of  the  area  of  with- 
drawal and  the  nature  of  the  means  of 
supervision:  This  means  that  regarding  Sls- 
co's  chat  [  in  Israel  | ,  we  simply  say  that  the 
United  States  has  not  given  up  the  role  of 
mailman  Just  because,  as  they  said.  It  wanted 
to  specUy  Its  attitude.  No.  The  United  States 
haa  not  even  acted  aa  a  Tnaiim».n  it  has 
conceded  the  role  of  mailman  and  the  mat- 
ter haa  become  one  of  just  chatUng.  Slsco 
would  go  and  chat  there  in  Israel  and  the 
United  States  would  not  reply  to  us  for  2 
months  and  10  days,  up  to  this  day. 

Therefore.  I  daolare  to  our  people,  to  the 
Arab  nation,  to  the  entire  world,  and  to  the 
United  Nations  which  will  meet  In  a  few 
days  that  the  United  States  has  again  re- 
sorted to  deception  and  misleading.  No  con- 
tacts have  taken  place  between  us  and  the 
Umted  States  for  3  months  and  10  days, 
niere  are  no  agreemenu  between  us  and 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  has 
not  submitted  a  paper  to  us  specifying  its 
attitude. 

Therefore,  of  what  use  is  the  talk  with 
which  the  United  States  la  filling  the  world 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  SUtea  Is  holding 
contacts,  the  statement  by  the  U.S.  alternate 
delegate  at  the  big  four  meeting  that  "the 
matter  has  been  settled— Egypt  haa  reached 
an  agreement  or  It  is  alx)ut  to  do  so,"  and 
their  statement  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
Egypt  has  accepted  a  partial  settlement? 
This  talk  is  unfounded.  It  is  deliberately 
geared  to  mislead  and  deceive  In  Israel's 
favor.  They  want  1971  to  pass.  They  also 
want  the  1972  election  year  to  pass  so  that 
we  can  pass  Into  another  decade  and  come 
to  the  day  when  the  matter  will  have  become 
a  fait  accompli  and  when  we  will  keep  silent 
or  accept  Israel's  terms. 

Aa  I  announce  these  things  today,  I  add 
that  they  were  calling  for  quiet  diplomacy 
that  we  should  not  talk  nor  make  statements. 
We  said  we  would  comply.  We  kept  silent.  We 
told  them  that  we  wotild  not  make  state- 
ments and  would  not  talk.  But  we  were  put- 
ting our  house  in  order.  I  said:  There  Is  no 
problem.  We  will  neither  make  sUtements 
nor  talk.  But  today,  and  in  view  of  the  cam- 
paign of  deceptlo-i  and  misleading  unleashed 
by  the  United  States  throughout  the  world, 
I  must  tell  the  truth  to  our  people,  to  the 
Arab  nation,  to  the  world,  to  the  big  four, 
and  to  the  United  Nations  which  will  meet 
in  a  few  days. 

The  big  four  must  face  their  responalbU- 
Itles.  The  Security  Council  must  accept  Its 
responsibility.  The  UN  secretary  general  miist 
face  his  responslbUities.  I  want  the  UN  secre- 
tary general  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Secur- 
ity Council  on  Israel's  attitude  and  on  our 
stands.  It  Is  about  time  for  him  to  do  so. 
while  the  United  Nations  Is  now  In  seaslon. 
I  want  Jarring  to  report  to  the  Security 
Council  and  the  secretary  general  on  Israel's 
attitude  and  on  our  position. 

I  want  the  Security  Council  at  one  stage 
to  convene  at  the  foreign  ministers  level  be- 
cause this  Is  the  decisive  point  whare  every- 
one should  define  his  attitude  belart  It  [  the 
Security  Council)  and  where  the  United 
States  should  define  Its  attitude  before  It. 
We  have  waited  a  long  time  and  have 
shown  much  good  will,  and  stUl  do,  but  there 
la  a  limit  to  everything.  I  have  tnued  In- 
structions to  the  foreign  mlnlatar  *^f  we 
will  go  to  the  United  Nations  and  e^laln 
aU  this  frankly  to  the  International  commu- 
nity so  that  the  International  community 
may  shoulder  Its  responsibility. 
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Am  regards  Arab  acUon,  we  have  not  been 
Ueklng.  with  Oodl  halp  the  federation  lUta 
has  amargad.  The  foUow-up  oommlttae,  oon- 
slsUng  of  the  deputy  heads  of  state,  will  meet 
shorUy  and  wUl  set  a  date  for  a  meeting  of 
the  federation  state's  Presidential  Council  to 
begin  assuming  its  duties  directly.  The  wUl 
of  our  people,  exquisitely  expressed  in  the 
referendum,  has  become  clear  to  all  the  world, 
to  friend  and  foe.  Arab  \mlty  has  indeed  been 
achieved  and  the  federation  state  has 
emerged.  The  Arab  peqple'k  will  has  become 
quite  clear  to  friend  and  foe. 

I  will  never  forget  that  when  I  visited 
King  Paysal,  he  was  Indeed  f  uUy  understand- 
ing, particularly  of  the  U.S.  stand.  He  fully 
understood  the  situation  and  was  not  con- 
tent to  merely  understand  and  respond  to 
me,  but  also  undertook  an  initiative  of  his 
own  In  this  connecUon  in  the  hope  it  might 
suoceed.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  U.3.  stand 
I  told  you  about.  I  had  to  cite  King  Paysal's 
soUdarlty  with  us  particularly  regarding  the 
current  UJ3.  stand.  Thla  stand  leads  to  re- 
sponslbUltles  on  our  part  which  are  not  new 
because  the  U.S.  stand  la  not  new.  We  dis- 
regarded the  fact  that  it  participated  In  the 
aggression  and  that  UB.  President  Johnson 
personally  approved  the  plan  of  the  aggras- 
sion.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  htm.  He 
approved  and  supported  It  and  supplied  Israel 
with  everything.  We  disregarded  this.  We  dis- 
regarded the  17-hour  raids  on  our  lines,  our 
sons,  and  our  cities.  We  disregarded  the  raid 
on  our  workers  in  Abu  Za'bal  factory  and 
the  raid  on  our  little  chUdren  in  the  Bahr 
al-Baqa  school — the  children  who  died  from 
U.S.  nj^Mklm.  dropped  from  Phantoms  with 
half-Amarlcan-half-Israell  pilots.  We  dis- 
regarded aU  this  and  said  let  us  begin  a  new 
page  because  we  want  peace,  but  this  is  the 
result. 

The  United  States  has  even  retreated  from 
the  maUman  role  with  which  it  had  been  dis- 
gusted and  which  it  wanted  to  abandon. 
What  is  the  secret  behind  this?  It  will  cer- 
tainly surface  because  even  what  went  on 
between  Eden.  Guy  MoUet.  and  Ben  Ourion 
eventually  surfaced.  What  is  going  on  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  Is  boimd 
to  become  known  one  day.  The  facts  and  the 
plots  are  bound  to  become  known  and  so 
wlU  the  comedy— the  United  States  asks  Is- 
rael's permission  to  send  Slsco  and  Israel  tells 
the  United  States  that  It  would  consider 
whether  to  agree  or  not,  all  under  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world. 

The  United  States  Is  a  big  power.  It  sends 
Israel  everything  from  a  loaf  of  bread  to  the 
Phantom.  Without  the  United  States  Israel 
could  not  survive  for  2  months.  We  disre- 
garded many  things  and  said  we  would  see 
and  we  would  talk  peace. 

This,  regrettably,  is  the  U.S.  attitude.  I 
put  it  to  all  the  world.  I  put  it  to  our  people 
flrst,  to  our  Arab  nation,  to  the  world,  and 
to  the  entire  international  community  so 
that  the  United  Nations,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  secretary  general,  and  Jarring  may 
shoulder  their  reBponslblUtles. 

I  said  in  an  earlier  speech  and  I  have  been 
continuously  saying  that  1971  will  be  the  de- 
cisive year  whether  through  flghtlng  or  a 
peaceful  settlement.  In  saying  this  I  was 
motivated  by  the  real  interest  of  the  cause 
not  because  we  bore  a  grudge  against  any- 
one or  only  because  we  were  running  ^hort 
of  patience.  No.  It  was  based  on  a  complete 
study  of  the  Interest  of  this  homeland  and 
the  cause.  We  are  not  at  all  supposed  to  let 
our  cause,  as  the  United  States  and  Israel 
want,  remain  20  years  at  the  United  Nations 
and  then,  Uke  Berlin  or  the  Oder-Nelsss 
borders,  become  a  fait  accompli  and  fin- 
ished— they  sit  on  the  east  of  the  canal  and 
that  Is  that.  This  Is  what  the  IsraeUs  say. 
I  do  not  care  much  about  what  the  Israelis 
say  but  I  was  primarily  interested  In  the 
United  States  defining  Its  attitude.  I  had  very 
much  hoped  that  President  Nixon  would  keep 
his  word. 
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The  year  1971  wUl  be  a  decisive  year  wheth- 
er through  peace  or  flghtlng.  The  issue  can- 
wait  no  longer.  We  have  prepared  our  house 
internally  and  must  begin  preparing  our- 
selves to  confront  the  responsibilities  of  tbs 
coming  phase.  Here  I  must  tell  you  that 
everything  depends  on  us.  This  battle  is  our 
battle.  It  Is  not  the  battle  of  the  United 
SWtes.  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  of  anybody 
else.  This  Is  our  battle  and  is  connected  with 
our  will  and  our  determination. 

Therefore,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  from 
this  moment  to  confront  the  decision  and 
the  decisiveness  required  by  the  coming 
phase.  As  long  aa  our  will  Is  united  and  our 
domestic  front  united,  there  Is  no  weapon 
in  the  world  that  can  defeat  the  peoples'  wlU. 
The  best  example  Is  Vietnam.  The  entire  U.S. 
arsenal  of  modem,  electronic,  and  other 
weapons  la  being  employed  in  Vietnam  but 
has  not  been  able  to  defeat  the  will  of  a 
people  who  have  their  own  will  and  their 
domestic  unity  and  who  are  united  and  have 
one  objective.  Thank  God,  having  completed 
this,  our  domestic  unity  Is  strong,  our  ob- 
jective Is  one,  and  our  will  Is  one  and  we  will 
never  be  afraid.  We  will  pav  a  high  price.  But 
In  this  connection,  the  United  States  must 
know  that  Israel  will  also  pay  dearly.  When 
I  say  depth  for  depth,  napalm  for  napalm, 
and  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  If  I  say  that 
I  am  prepared  to  sacrifice  1  million  for  the 
sake  of  my  independence  and  to  liberate  my 
land,  then  the  United  States  must  tell  Its 
pet  Israel  that  they  also  must  be  completely 
prepared  to  sacrlfloe  1  million,  because  I  will 
not  sacrifice  1  million  of  my  people  here  with- 
out 1  million  being  sacrificed  there.  Never, 
regardless  of  the  cost. 

This  has  been  our  position  on  the  battle, 
because  I  believe  that  the  position  on  the 
battle  Is  the  basis.  It  is  for  this  position  that 
we  are  building,  changing,  and  reorganizing 
ourselvea. 

Reorganization  is  very  easy  and  I  will  speak 
about  It  In  very  simple  words.  Having  com- 
pleted our  permanent  constitution,  this  con- 
stitution must  necessarily  be  the  first  start- 
ing point  for  reorganisation.  Why?  Because, 
as  stated  by  the  preamble  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  Individual  In  our  country  is  a  force 
and  the  homeland's  total  force  will  result 
from  the  force  of  each  of  us.  Through  the 
total  force  of  our  homeland  and  our  domestic 
unity  we  will  trtimnph,  God  willing,  as  I 
have  already  told  you,  similar  to  what  Is 
now  taking  place  in  Vietnam,  despite  all  the 
modern  weapons. 

The  first  starting  point  has  been  the  p«- 
manent  constitution.  Thank  God,  we  have 
completed  the  permanent  constitution  in 
the  most  splendid  manner  possible. 

There  remain  a  few  principles  on  the  re- 
organization. If  I  wanted  to  explain  the  re- 
organisation In  detail,  then  I  would  have  to 
talk  to  you  about  this  complete  file.  [A  file 
of  documents  on  the  reorganization]  It  would 
take  me  3  hours  to  speak  about  the  entire 
file.  Having  studied  this  file,  I  will  send  It 
to  the  prime  minister,  to  all  our  brothers, 
and  to  the  new  cabinet  because  It  contains 
everything,  Including  the  decisions,  so  that 
the  new  cabinet,  which  will  carrry  out  the 
Implemsntat  can  prepare  Itself.  All  the  new 
organization  will  be  annmmced  In  accordance 
with  oomplete  decisions  and  laws  within  a 
week  following  the  formation  of  the  new 
cabinet,  Ood  wlUlng.  Everything  Is  ready. 

But  what  concerns  me  Is  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  basic  principles  governing  this 
organization.  Later  you  will  hear  and  see  the 
details. 

As  I  have  already  told  you,  the  permanent 
constitution  was  tbe  starting  point.  What 
does  the  permanent  constitution  contain?  It 
contains  two  fundamsatal  tblngs:  It  explains 
the  authority,  rights,  and  dutlss  of  the  stste 
and  It  stlpuUtes  tbs  supremacy  of  the  law. 
Therefore,  the  flrst  point  In  the  ivorganlza- 
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tlon  I  am  ^olng  to  tell  you  about  Is  that  we 
must  respect  the  authority  of  the  state — 
having  taken  It  ui>an  ourselves  that  the  state 
authority  Aould  be  the  authority  of  the  alli- 
ance of  tbe  people's  working  forces.  I  will 
never  allow  anybody  to  tresspass  against  the 
authority  of  tbe  state.  Never.  Let  everything 
be  done  tbrou^  democratic  dialog.  Let  us 
differ — and  it  la  100  percent  sure  that  we  will 
differ.  Bach  of  tia  has  bis  oiwa  demands  and 
troubles.  Let  us  d^""""  them  through  demo- 
cratic dialog.  But  let  nobody  Imagine  that 
he  can  seize  tbe  authority  of  tbe  state.  No. 
Tbe  second  point  Is  the  supremacy  of  the 
law.  Every  measure  In  the  state  should  be 
governed  by  the  law.  Everything  must  have  a 
legal  Justification. 

By  God.  If  our  legislation  Is  incomplete, 
then  our  legislative  power  will  complete  It. 
However,  as  I  have  stated,  no  power,  group, 
faction,  organization,  or  anybody  will  take 
the  state  powers  Into  his  own  hands.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  law  will  prevail.  Moreover, 
the  constitution — and  this  Is  a  basic  change 
necessary  to  begin  the  rebuilding  as  I  have 
told  you — ^provides  for  the  authority  of  the 
state  and  sovereignty  of  the  law.  Further- 
more, we  will  build  the  state  on  the  basis  of 
institutions,  not  Individuals.  In  other  words, 
we  want  a  state  of  Institutions,  Including 
political,  executive,  and  legislative  institu- 
tions. The  constitution  explains  all  this. 
These  institutions  must  assume  their  full 
p>owers  and  conditions. 

As  I  have  told  you  before,  this  will  not  be 
done  overnight.  We  have  plaimed  all  this, 
and  the  necessary  laws  and  everything  else 
will  be  issued.  However,  Implementation  will 
take  time.  But  we  as  a  people  must  be  the 
guardians  of  the  Implementation  of  It.  It 
will  be  a  state  of  Institutions  and  not  of  In- 
dividuals at  all.  The  powers  of  these  institu- 
tions and  the  relation  between  them  wUl  be 
clear. 

Moreover,  as  the  constitution  stipulates, 
the  president  of  the  republic  will  be  the  um- 
pire among  all  and  not  a  party  siding  with 
anyone.  He  will  be  an  umpire  among  all,  and 
if  he  falls,  he  will  resort  to  the  people  In  s 
direct  public  referendum.  This  Is  the  phi- 
losophy on  which  the  constitution  Is  based. 
The  flrst  point  Is  the  authority  of  the  state 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  law  and  the  sec- 
rnd  point  Is  the  state  of  establishments. 
The  third  point  is  the  liberalization  of  the 
government  routine,  the  public  sector,  and 
agricultural  regulations,  and  those  things 
that  I  said  long  ago  are  paralyzing  every- 
thing. 

Today,  according  to  this  organization,  this 
change,  and  the  reorganization,  there  will 
be  full  liberalization.  There  will  be  liberal- 
ization In  agriculture.  The  strange  thing  you 
must  know  Is  that  we  have  reclaimed  lands 
and  paid  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  to 
do  so.  What  the  people  do  not  know  Is  that 
up  till  now.  we  have  been  spending  millions 
of  pounds  annually  on  this  land,  suffering 
losses  Instead  of  collecting  proflts  from  them. 
This  is  due  to  the  existing  lavre  and  routine. 
All  this  will  change.  For  example,  the  new 
reclaimed  land  will  be  turned  Into  produc- 
tive units  that  will  specify  productive  alms 
and  speclflc  responsibilities  for  themselves 
and  will  turn  a  certain  profit.  They  them- 
selves will  benefit  from  any  Increase  above 
that  profit.  They  will  benefit  from  the  proflts 
just  like  any  socialist  factory.  Agriciilture 
win  be  completely  liberalized. 

Tbe  same  applies  to  Industry.  We  estab- 
lished a  public  sector  and  put  the  govern- 
ment cadre  In  charge  of  It.  The  government 
wants  to  reform  Its  cadre  and  the  routine 
paralyzing  It.  Do  we  put  them  In  charge  of 
the  public  sector  to  {Miralyse  It?  We  will  end 
all  this.  New  bylaws  are  ready  again.  If  we 
create  too  many  Institutions  and  they  inter- 
fere In  the  work  of  the  productive  units, 
then  we  will  put  an  end  to  the  action  of 
these  Institutions.  Tbe  productive  unit  will 
be  responsible  for  production.  It  wlU  be  re- 
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sponsible   for   formulating   tbs   regulations 
concerning  Its  production. 

It  Is  not  logical  for  me  to  formulate  tbe 
same  regulation  for  those  producing  chemi- 
cals, as  for  those  spinning  textiles  and  pro- 
ducing Iron  and  steel.  Tbe  productive  units 
are  not  governments.  Every  productive  unit 
has  its  nature,  incentives,  and  regulations 
suiting  Its  work.  Therefore,  we  have  freed 
all  the  productive  units  from  all  this.  Every 
productive  unit  will  formulate  Its  regula- 
tions, and  Incentives.  Bach  unit  will  have  a 
productive  aim.  It  will  achieve  thla  aim. 
According  to  the  socialist  method  we  are 
applying,  it  will  benefit  from  a  surplus  and 
will  be  made  to  account  for  a  deflclt.  The  by- 
laws have  been  changed  and  are  ready. 

The  workers  complained,  demanding  the 
amendment  of  the  regulations.  I  promised  to 
Introduce  amendments  In  the  program  of 
national  action  that  was  presented  to  the 
conference  on  national  action  on  33  July. 
The  conference  approved  the  implementa- 
tion of  all  of  them.  The  executive  decisions 
are  ready.  God  wUUng,  they  will  be  Issued 
within  a  week  after  the  formation  of  the 
new  cabinet. 

We  have  ^>oken  of  the  authority  of  the 
state  and  sovereignty  of  the  law.  We  said 
that  tbe  state  U  a  state  of  establishments. 
Agriculture  and  Industry  as  well  as  economy 
vrtll  be  liberalized.  In  other  words,  we  will 
tackle  the  restrictlon5  we  are  placing  on 
our  economy  for  one  reason  or  another.  For 
example,  I  buy  supply  goods  for  the  people 
worth  about  100  million  pounds  In  hard 
currency.  The  oonunlsslon  obtained  on  this 
100  million  pounds  smells  terribly.  Therefore, 
I  wUl  establish  a  free  bank  and  a  free  zone. 
Free  zones  will  be  attached  to  this  ba^nk.  Tbe 
terrible  smell  reeking  inside  and  outside  wUl 
disappear,  and  the  commission  will  'go  to 
the  people  and  to  this  bank,  which  is  a 
free  zone.  The  bank  will  be  a  free  zone,  and 
other  free  zones  will  be  attached  to  it.  Any 
of  our  Arab  brothers  wishing  to  deposit  capi- 
tal will  have  the  opportunity  to  flnd  a  free 
zone  bank  In  which  to  deposit  and  with- 
draw his  money  at  any  time  without  any 
restrictions. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  law  gov- 
erning the  investment  of  Arab  and  foreign 
d^ltal.  As  you  know,  we  have  foreign  capital 
In  the  oU  Industry  and  In  some  medicine 
factories.  We  hope  to  get  more  foreign  capi- 
tal In  oil  and  tourism  and  In  the  fleld  of 
building  luxury  houses,  so  that  we,  as  a 
state,  can  devote  ourselves  to  building  popu- 
lar housing  projects. 

I  do  not  build  villas  and  buildings  for  just 
anybody.  I  will  not  go  to  build  in  Al-Ma'mu- 
r«Lh.  This  year  I  discovered  that  we  are  build- 
ing houses  In  Al-Ma'murah  worth  2  million 
pounds  every  year?  I  asked  the  housing  min- 
ister: Why?  Why  should  I  spend  2  million 
pounds  to  build  in  Al-Ma'murah?  There  are 
some  who  are  prepared  to  spend  10  million 
pounds  to  btilld  in  Al-Ma'murah  in  order  to 
accomodate  those  who  can  afford  It.  But  I 
will  take  that  3  million  pounds  and  add  it 
to  the  housing  budget  to  build  for  the  ordi- 
nary people  who  cannot  flnd  houses;  I  wUi 
build  ordinary  houses  for  our  ordinary  people. 
There  la  a  law  ready  to  be  issued  regarding 
all  the  flelds  In  which  capital  can  be  invested 
on  the  one  hand  without  harming  our  eco- 
nomic system,  while  on  the  other  hand  enjoy- 
ing guarantees. 

I  have  apoken  about  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state,  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  rule  of  esub- 
llshments,  and  the  liberalization  of  agricul- 
ture. Industry,  and  economy.  After  this  comes 
the  sixth  point:  tbs  reorganization  of 
government. 

The  government  departments  were  in  a 
state  of  chaos.  In  this  study  we  tried  to  do 
away  with  duplication.  Some  minlsteriee  are 
to  be  amalgamated  and  others  are  to  be  abol- 
ished. New  ministries  wlU  be  created.  The 
Ministry  of  Maritime  Transport  Is  one 
example. 
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Why  should  we  pay  63  million  pounds  ster- 
ling annuaUy  to  foreign  ships  to  ship  our 
goods?  Why  don't  we  establish  a  fleet  to 
transport  these  goods?  I  will  Invest  half  of 
this  sum  in  my  fleet,  and  the  other  half  will 
be  paid  to  other  companies.  Never  mind,  let 
them  Uke  It,  but  at  the  same  time  I  will  also 
build  a  fleet.  It  Is  bad  enough  not  to  build 
a  fleet  and  even  worse  to  pay  53  million 
pounds.  For  this  reason  I  will  establish  a 
Maritime  Transport  Ministry. 

Also.  I  have  invited  bids  from  abroad  for 
those  who  wish  to  participate  with  us  in  the 
first  stage  of  bxxilding  a  fleet.  We  are  very, 
very  backward  in  this  field.  We  should  have 
never  been  so  backward  In  building  a  marl- 
time  fleet.  A  maritime  fleet  Is  one  of  the 
criteria  by  which  the  status  of  states  and 
nations  are  judged  these  days. 

Once  again  I  return  to  the  state  authority 
and  the  nile  of  law,  the  state  of  establishing 
the  liberalization  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  economy,  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
state  departments.  In  these  decisions  I  have 
raised  the  minimum  wage.  But  I  did  not  raise 
it  to  the  level  I  want.  Why?  Because,  as  you 
know,  we  are  engaged  in  a  battle  and  in  a 
state  of  war.  I  wish  I  was  able  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  tenfold.  After  the  battle,  God 
willing,  we  wUl  do  so.  But  first  we  want  to 
start  walking  from  the  beginning  of  the  road. 
I  have  raised  the  minimum  wage.  God  willing 
this  will  be  included  In  the  decisions  that  we 
have  made  and  which  are  all  here. 

One  point  remains.  That  is  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  Cairo  shoiUd  be  the  center — that 
Cairo  U  everything.  As  the  old  saying  goes, 
when  a  Jar  Is  broken  in  Qlna  the  minister  in 
Cairo  Is  informed  to  approve  the  breakage. 
I  have  given  the  governors  the  powers  of  the 
president  of  the  republic.  This  will  come  into 
effect  as  of  l  Oct  God  willing;  that  Is.  In  14 
days. 

All  the  provincial  ASU  committees  and  the 
ASU  district  secretaries  will  become  people 
councils  in  the  provinces.  A  people's  council 
means  the  small  council  of  the  province.  The 
governor  and  the  heads  of  departments  will 
become  a  miniature  cabinet.  Beginning  1  Oc- 
tober, the  people's  council  will  meet  with  the 
governor  and  the  heads  of  departments  and 
will  ask  them  to  account  for  everything.  The 
people's  coimcU.  which  is  the  AStJ  councU. 
represents  all  the  districts.  It  also  Includes 
the  district  secretaries.  Not  every  grievance 
»nd  complaint  will  come  to  Cairo.  They  must 
be  solved  there. 

The  terrible  centralism  that  existed  must 
end  and  the  provinces  must  begin  to  assume 
thelp  own  powers.  The  powers  will  then  be 
actually  for  the  people,  as  I  promised  in  the 
80  March  statement  and  as  is  stlpiUated  in 
the  constitution.  This  will  begin  on  1  Octo- 
ber. Ood  willing. 

If  a  people's  councU  m  one  of  the  prov- 
inces withdraws  its  confidence  from  any  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  In  the  province 
concerned,  thU  head  of  department  will 
submit  his  resignation  and  wUl  not  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  ministry  to  another  province 
He  wlU  submit  his  resignation.  He  wUl  not 
be  given  the  satisfaction  of  transferring  to 
•  another  province.  He  must  resign,  becaiise 
he  has  failed.  The  people  will  ask  for  an 
aocoxintlng  on  matters  of  irrigation,  health, 
education,  and  everything  else.  The  people 
will  bring  their  rulers  to  account  Just  as  the 
People's  Assembly  here  in  Cairo  will  hold  the 
government  responsible. 

I  will  sum  up  for  you  the  principles  of 
change  that  I  told  you  about  and  that  are 
contained  in  the  constitution— which  I  am 
not  supposed  to  read  to  you  to  avoid  delay- 
ing you  any  further,  because,  of  coxirse,  you 
are  all  waiting  to  spend  the  usual  Thursday 
night  watching  television  or  listening  to  the 
radio— but  these,  God  wUllng.  will  be  Issued 
by  the  cabinet  In  a  week. 

Therefore  I  wUl  sum  up  the  changes  as 
follows:  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  the 
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rule  of  law;  the  sute  Is  a  state  of  establlah- 
mento;  the  liberalization  of  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  economy;   the  reorganization  of 
the   government;    the   local    administration 
and  its  application  in  letter  and  in  spirit- 
not  only  words  written  in  the  constitution 
or  mere  slogans— as  of  1  October.  God  wlU- 
Ing;  the  raising  of  the  minimum  wage,  and 
the  implementation  of  work  regulations. 
This  is  the  new  organization  In  general. 
Before  I  conclude  my  address  to  you  I  must 
reaffirm   a   concept   I   have   spoken   to   you 
about.  We  are  building  a  new  state  and  we 
are  using  the  defeat  as  a  point  of  departure 
We  are  doing  all  this  for  the  battle.  As  I  have 
said,  the  battle  is  our  life,  honor,  and  dig- 
nity. As  I  have  said,  the  homeland's  force 
wlU  be  commensurate  with  the  force  of  every 
one  of  you.  Everyone  of  us  must  Indeed  be  a 
force  by  himself.  His  Ulents  must  be  released 
for  the  sake  of  the  prospective  new  edifice,  to 
which  each  one  of  us  is  required  to  contrib- 
ute. These  decisions  will  not  be  Implemented 
unless  we  all  participate  In  their  implementa- 
tion. We  shoxild  not  only  participate  In  theli 
Implementation,    we    must    also    safeguard 
their  Implementation.  We  should  be  on  the 
lookout  to  prevent  them  from  being  deviated 
from,  exactly  like  the  constitution,  which  we 
must  protect  and  guard  whUe  we  are  Im- 
plementing It.  Nobody  should  ever  misinter- 
pret it. 

Again  I  say  that  the  force  of  every  in- 
dividual among  us  ultimately  constitutes  the 
homeland's  might.  We  are  engaged  in  strife 
between  right  and  evU.  The  battle  wUl  con- 
tinue. The  struggle  between  right  and  evU 
will  last  as  long  as  their  is  life  on  this  earth. 
These  days,  evil  is  fierce.  It  has  resorted  to 
lies,  deception,  and  misleading.  By  God,  let 
us  endow  right  with  ferocity.  We  wUl  not. 
however,  lie.  deceive,  or  mislead.  It  wUl  be  a 
fierce  right.  We  will  not  lie,  deceive,  or  mis- 
lead like  the  evil  I  have  mentioned  is  doing. 
Despite  all  difficulties,  brother  men  and 
women  compatriots,  and  despite  all  diffi- 
culties I  am  confident  that  God  almighty 
will  grant  us  victory  as  long  as  our  wUl  power 
U  one,  our  front  Is  one.  and  as  long  as  our 
objective  are  the  same.  The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  voice  of  almighty  God.  May  God 
make  you  successful.  Peace  be  with  you. 

(Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  June  10,  1971] 

UNtTEB  States  Says  Israix  Violatxs  Geneva 

Convention 

( By  Terence  Smith ) 

The  State  Department  says  Israel  violated 

the  1949  Geneva  Convention  by  constructing 

large  apartment  projects  in  the  former  Jor- 

danian  sector  of  Jerusalem. 

Charles  W.  Bray,  the  Department  spokes- 
man, said  yesterday  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  oppose  any  action  by  the  Israeli 
government  in  occupied  Arab  territories 
which   'could  prejudice  a  peace  settlement." 

He  specifically  mentioned  the  sprawling 
apartment  projects  that  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  hills  and  valleys  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  Jerusalem,  calling  them  a  viola- 
tion of  the  4th  Red  Cross  Convention  on  the 
protecOon  of  civilians  in  wartime  that  was 
signed  In  Geneva  in  1949. 

The  convention,  to  which  Israel  Is  a  signa- 
tory, prohibits  an  occupying  power  from 
transferring  part  of  Its  population  into  oc- 
cupied territory. 

"We  interpret  this  to  Include  construction 
of  permanent  facilities  which  have  the  Intent 
of  facilitating  a  transfer  of  population  "  Brav 
said.  ^ 

Despite  American  and  international  objec- 
tions, Israel  has  formally  annexed  the  former 
Jordanian  sector  of  Jenisalem.  Israeli  citi- 
zens already  have  moved  into  the  area  that 
was  under  Arab  control  from  1948  until  the 
June  I9fl7  war. 

Brady's  remarks  came  In  response  to  a 
question  about  whether  Israel  was  using  U.S. 
aid  funds  to  develop  the  occupied  areas.  He 
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said  that  the  United  SUtes  U  satisfied  that 
the  funds  were  not  being  used  for  that  our. 
pose. 

The  spokesman  said  he  had  no  speciflo 
knowledge  of  the  reported  construction  of  an 
Israeli  factory  In  the  Golan  Heights.  Israeli, 
occupied  Syria,  but  that  such  an  installaUOD 
also  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  1949 
convention  if  it  were  built. 

The  United  States  first  voiced  Its  objection 
to  the  Jerusalem  housing  projects  in  Febru- 
ary. The  protest  Incensed  many  Israeli  lead- 
ers and  the  minister  of  housing,  Zev  Sharef 
promptly  announced  Israel's  Intention  to 
proceed  with  the  construction. 

(Prom  UJf.  Monthly  Chronicle,  June  1970| 
Record  or  the  Month 

SmjATION    IN    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

Security  CouncU  Condemns  Israel  for 
Action  Against  Lebanon. 

The  Security  Council  on  19  May  con- 
demned Israel  for  Its  premeditated  military 
action  against  Lebanon  on  12  May  In  viola- 
tion of  its  obligations  under  the  Charter  and 
deplored  its  failure  to  abide  by  Council  reso- 
lutions of  1968  and  1969.  The  resolution 
condemning  Israel,  sponsored  by  Zambia, 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  II  in  favour  to  none 
against,  with  4  abstentions  {Colombia  Nica- 
ragua, Sierra  Leone,  United  States) . 

The  CouncU  declared  in  the  resolution  that 
such  armed  attacks  could  not  be  tolerated 
and  warned  Israel  that.  If  repeated,  it  would 
consider  taking  adequate  measures,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  relevant  articles  of  the 
Charter,  to  Implement  Its  resolutions.  It  also 
deplored  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  to 
property  inflicted  as  a  result  of  the  violations 
of  CouncU  resolutions. 

On  12  May,  the  CouncU  voted  unanimously 
to  demand  the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
laraeU  armed  forces  from  Lebanese  territory 
when  it  adopted  a  proposal  presented  by 
Spain  as  an  Interim  measure,  without  prej- 
udlce  to  further  consideration  of  the  matter 

The  Council  met  on  la  May  at  the  request 
of  the  delegaUons  of  Lebanon  and  Israel. 

TEXT  or  BESOLOnON  280   (1»70) 

The  SEctJarrr  Council, 

Having  considered  the  agenda  contained 
m  S/Agenda/1537. 

Having  noted  the  contents  of  the  letter 
of  the  Permanent  Representative  of  Lebanon 
(S/9794)  and  of  the  letter  of  the  Permanent 
Repreeentatlve  of  Israel  (S/9796), 

Having  heard  the  Statements  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Lebanon  and  of  Israel. 

Gravely  concerned  about  the  deteriorating 
situation  resulting  from  violations  of  reso- 
lutions of  the  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resoluUons  262  (1968)  of  31 
December  1908  and  270  (1969)  of  28  AuKtist 
1969. 

Convinced  that  the  Israeli  military  attack 
against  Lebanon  was  premeditated  and  of  a 
large  scale  and  carefully  planned  in  nature, 

Recalling  its  resolution  279  (1970)  of  12 
May  1970  demanding  the  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  Israeli  armed  forces  from 
Lebanese  territory. 

1.  Deplores  the  failure  of  Israel  to  abide 
by  resolutions  282  (1968)  of  31  December 
1968  and  270  (1969)   of  26  August  1988; 

2.  Condemns  Israel  for  Its  premeditated 
military  acUon  violation  of  its  obUgstlons 
under  the  Charter; 

3.  Declares  that  such  armed  attacks  can 
no  longer  be  tolerated  and  repeats  its  sdemn 
warning  to  Israel  that  If  they  were  to  be 
repeated  the  Security  CouncU  would  in  ac- 
cordance with  resolution  282  (1988)  and  this 
resolution  consider  taking  adequate  and  ef- 
fective steps  or  measures  in  accordance  with 
the  relevant  Artlolee  of  the  Charter  to  Im- 
plement its  resolutions; 

4.  Deplores  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  to 
property  Inflicted  as  a  result  of  violations  of 
rssolutioos  of  the  Security  Council. 
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PouncAL  AND   Secukitt   Suttation   n»  th» 
Middle  East — SEcrntiTT  Couifcn.  CENStraxa 

IBKAEL 

The  security  Council  on  3  July  voted  unan- 
imously to  censure  In  the  strongest  terms 
all  measures  taken  to  change  the  status  of 
Jerusalem  and  deplored  the  faUure  of  Israel 
to  show  any  regard  for  General  Assembly  and 
Security   Council   resolutions  on  that  city. 

The  Council  had  begun  oonslderatlon  on 
30  June  of  a  complaint  by  Jordan  against 
Israel  regarding  measures  taken  in  Jerusalem. 
The  complaint  stated  that  the  measures 
were  contrary  to  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion of  21  May  1968  concerning  that  city, 
and  to  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  Council,  in  the  resolution — which  was 
submitted  Jointly  by  Pakistan,  Senegal  and 
Zambia — urgently  called  once  more  on  Israel 
to  rescind  all  measures  tending  to  change 
the  status  of  Jerusalem  and  refrain  from  all 
actions  likely  to  have  such  an  effect.  It  con- 
firmed that  all  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  and  actions  purporting  to  alter  the 
status  of  Jerusalem,  including  expropriation 
of  land  and  properties,  were  InvaUd  and 
could  not  change  that  status.  The  Coun- 
cil requested  Israel  to  Inform  it  without 
further  delay  of  its  intentions  regarding 
Implementation  of  the  resolution.  The  Coun- 
cil, In  addition,  determined  that,  In  the 
event  of  a  negative  response  or  no  response 
from  Israel,  it  would  reconvene  without  delay 
to  consider  further  action.  Finally,  the  Coun- 
cil requested  the  Secretary-General  to  report 
to  It  on  the  implementation  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  paragraph  calling  on  Israel  to  rescind 
aU  measures  tending  to  change  the  status  of 
Jerusalem  was  voted  on  separately  and  was 
adopted  by  14  votes  in  favour  to  none  against, 
with   1  abstention    (United  States). 

TEXT  or  RESOLUTION   867    (1969) 

The  Securitt  Council. 

Recalling  its  resolution  252  of  21  May  1968 
and  the  earlier  General  Assembly  resolutions 
2253  (ES-V)  and  2254  (ES-V)  of  4  and  14 
July  1967  respectively  concerning  measures 
and  actions  by  Israel  affecting  the  status  of 
the  City  of  Jerusalem, 

Having  heard  the  statements  of  the  parties 
concerned  on  the  question. 

Noting  that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
above-mentioned  resolutions  Israel  has  taken 
further  measures  tending  to  change  the 
status  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem, 

Reafflrmlng  the  established  principle  that 
acquisition  of  territory  by  military  conquest 
is  inadmissible, 

1.  Reaffirms  its  resolution  252   (1968); 

2.  Deplores  the  failure  of  Israel  to  show 
any  regard  for  the  General  Assembly  and 
Security  CouncU  resolutions  mentioned 
above: 

3.  Ceruures  In  the  strongest  terms  aU 
measures  taken  to  change  the  status  of  the 
City  of  Jerusalem; 

4.  Confirms  that  all  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative measures  and  actions  by  Israel 
which  purport  to  alter  the  status  of  Jerusa- 
lem including  expropriation  of  land  and 
properties  thereon  are  Invalid  and  cannot 
change  that  status; 

6.  Urgently  calls  once  more  upon  Israel 
to  rescind  forthwith  aU  measures  taken  by 
It  which  may  tend  to  change  the  status  of  the 
City  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  future  to  refrain 
from  all  actions  likely  to  have  such  an  effect; 

6.  Requests  Israel  to  Inform  the  Secxirlty 
CouncU  without  any  further  delay  of  Its  ln> 
tentlons  with  regard  to  the  Implementation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  resolution; 

7.  Determines  that,  in  the  event  of  a  nega- 
tive response  or  no  response  from  Israel,  the 
Security  CouncU  shaU  reconvene  without 
delay  to  consider  what  further  action  should 
be  taken  In  this  matter; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  CouncU  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  resolution. 
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[Record  of  the  Month.  April  1969] 

Political  and  Securitt  Situation  in  the 
Middle  East 

Security  CouncU  Condemns  Israel  Air  At- 
tacks. 

The  Security  CouncU  on  1  April  voted  to 
condemn  the  "recent  premeditated  air  at- 
tacks launched  by  Israel  on  Jordanian  vU- 
lages  and  populated  areas  In  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
cease-Ore  resolutions".  It  warned  Israel  that 
If  such  attacks  were  repeated  "further  more 
effective  steps  as  envisaged  In  the  Charter" 
would  have  to  be  considered,  and  deplored 
the  loss  of  clvUlan  life  and  damage  to  prop- 
erty. 

The  CouncU  acted  by  adopting  a  revised 
text  of  a  draft  resolution  submitted  by  Paki- 
stan. Senegal  and  Zambia.  The  vote  was  11  In 
favour  to  none  against,  with  4  abstentions 
(Colombia,  Paraguay,  United  Kingdom. 
United  States).  The  draft,  which  was  sub- 
mitted on  29  March,  was  revised  to  Include 
an  operative  paragraph  reaffirming  CouncU 
resolutions  248  (1968)  and  266  (1968).  Prevl- 
oviBly,  the  CouncU  had  considered  complaints 
by  Jordan  and  Israel  at  six  meetings  held  be- 
tween 27  and  29  March. 

TEXT  OF  resolution  308  (19S9> 

The  Security  CouncU, 

Having  considered  the  agenda  contained 
in  document  S/ Agenda/ 1468, 

Having  heard  the  statements  made  before 
the  Council. 

Recalling  resolution  236  (1967). 

Observing  that  numerous  premeditated  vio- 
lations of  the  cease-fire  have  occurred. 

Viewing  with  deep  concern  that  the  recent 
air  attacks  on  Jordanian  vUlages  and  other 
populated  areas  were  of  a  pre-planned  na- 
ture, in  violation  of  resolutions  248  (1968) 
and  268  (1968). 

Gravely  concerned  about  the  deteriorating 
situation  which  endangers  peace  and  security 
in  the  area, 

1.  Reaffirms  resolutions  248  (1968)  and 
256  (1968); 

2.  Deplores  the  loss  of  civilian  life  and 
damage  to  property; 

3.  CoTuiemrw  the  recent  premeditated  air 
attacks  launched  by  Israel  on  Jordanian  vil- 
lages and  populated  areas  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
cease-flre  resolutions  and  warns  once  again 
that  If  such  attacks  were  to  be  repeated  the 
Council  would  have  to  meet  to  consider 
further  more  effective  steps  as  envisaged  in 
the  Charter  to  ensure  against  repetition  of 
such  attacks. 


(Record  of  the  Month,  December  1968) 

Political  and  Securitt  Situation  in  the 

Middle  EIast 

securitt  COtJNCIL  CONDEMNS  ISRAEL 

The  Security  Council  condemned  Israel 
on  31  December  "for  Its  premeditated  mUl- 
tary  action  in  violation  of  Its  obligations  un- 
der the  Charter  and  the  cease-fire  resolu- 
tions" foUovrtng  an  attack  against  the  civil 
International  Airport  of  Beirut,  Lebanon,  on 
28  December. 

In  a  unanimously  adopted  resolution,  the 
CouncU  considered  that  such  premeditated 
acts  of  violence  endangered  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  A  solenan  warning  was  issued  to 
Israel  that  "if  such  acts  were  to  be  repeated, 
the  Council  would  have  to  consider  further 
steps  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions".  And  the 
Council  considered  that  Lebanon  was  "en- 
titled to  appropriate  redress  tor  the  destruc- 
tion It  siillered,  the  responslblUty  for  which 
has  been  acknowledged  by  Israel". 

The  Council  had  been  called  Into  urgent 
session  three  days  earlier  at  the  separate  re- 
quests of  Lebanon  and  Israel.  Both  requests 
were  included  in  the  revtaed  agenda  adopted 
by  the  OouncU.  Also  before  the  CoimcU  for 
Its  consideration  were  ootnmunlcattons  from 
the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ganisation (UNTSO).  regarding  an  inquiry 
conducted  at  the  Beirut  Airport  on  29  Decem- 
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ber  by  United  Nations  MlUtary  Observers 
(UNMO).  The  Council  debated  the  sub- 
stance of  the  complaints  by  Lebanon  and 
Israel  on  29  and  30  December,  adopting  the 
resolution  the  foUowing  day. 

text  or  RESOLUTION    262    (1968) 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  agenda  contained  in 
document  S/ Agenda/ 1462, 

Having  noted  the  contents  of  the  letter  of 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  Lebanon 
(document  S/8946), 

Having  noted  the  supplementary  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organiza- 
tion contained  in  doctiments  S/7930/Add.  107 
and  103. 

Having  heard  the  statements  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Lebanon  and  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Israel  concerning  the  grave  attack 
committed  against  the  clvU  International 
Airport  of  Beirut, 

Observing  that  the  military  action  by  the 
Eumed  forces  of  Israel  against  the  clvU  Inter- 
national Airport  of  Beirut  was  premeditated 
and  of  a  large  scale  and  carefuUy  planned 
nature. 

Gravely  concerned  about  the  deteriorating 
situation  resulting  from  this  violation  of  the 
Security  CouncU  resolutions, 

i4nd  deeply  concerned  about  the  need  to 
assure  free  uninterrupted  international  civU 
air  traffic, 

1.  Condemns  Israel  for  its  premeditated 
mUltary  action  in  violation  of  its  obligations 
under  the  Charter  and  the  cease-flre  reso- 
lutions; 

2.  Considers  that  such  premeditated  acts 
of  violence  endanger  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace; 

3.  Issues  a  solemn  warning  to  Israel  that 
if  such  acts  were  to  be  repeated,  the  CouncU 
would  have  to  consider  further  steps  to  give 
effect  to  its  decisions; 

4.  Considers  that  Lebanon  Is  entitied  to 
appropriate  redress  for  the  destruction  it 
suffered,  responsibUity  for  which  has  been 
acknowledged  by  Israel. 

[Record  of  the  Month,  May  1968] 

Political  and   Securitt   Situation   m  thk 
MmDiJE  East 

SECURITT  COUNCm.  CALLS  ON  IsaAXL  TO  lESCnTO 
MXASURSS  ON  JTKUBALBM 

The  Security  CouncU  on  May  21  called  ur- 
genUy  on  Israel  to  rescind  aU  measures  al- 
ready taken  which  tended  to  change  the 
legal  status  of  Jerusalem  and  to  desist  forth- 
with from  further  action  of  that  kind.  The 
CouncU  took  this  action  when  It  adopted  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  Pakistan  and  Sene- 
gal in  a  vote  of  13  in  favour,  none  against, 
with  2  abstentions  (Canada,  United  States) . 

In  the  resolution,  the  CouncU  deplored  the 
faUure  of  Israel  to  comply  with  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  2263  (ES-V)  and  2254 
(ES-V)  on  Jerusalem,  adopted  in  July  1967. 
and  sUted  that  aU  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative measures  and  actions  taken  by 
Israel,  including  expropriation  of  land  and 
properties  thereon,  which  tended  to  change 
the  legal  status  of  Jerusalem,  were  invalid 
and  could  not  change  that  status.  The  Sec- 
retary-General was  asked  to  report  on  the 
implementation  of  the  resoluUon. 

The  Council,  which  on  AprU  27  called 
unanimously  on  Israel  not  to  bold  a  mili- 
tary parade  scheduled  for  May  a  In  Jeru- 
salem to  mark  the  anniversary  of  its  inde- 
pendence, was  informed  on  that  date  by  the 
Secretary-General  that  the  parade  bad  been 
held  as  scheduled.  The  CouncU  then  adopted 
a  second  resolution  by  unanimous  decision 
stating  that  it  deeply  deplored  the  fact  that 
Israel,  disregarding  the  CouncU,  decision  of 
April  27,  had  held  the  parade. 

At  meetings  held  from  May  8  to  21,  the 
CouncU  continued  consideration  of  Jor- 
dan's complaint  about  the  situation  In 
Jerxisalem. 
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Txxr  or  miaoLTmoif 


(s/REs/asa  (iBflS)) 

The  Skcuutt  Oottkch. 

RecaUing  Oenflnl  Aaaembly  resolution 
2263  (E8-V)  and  3364  (E8-«)  of  4  and  14 
July   1»«7, 

Bavtng  coiuiOered  the  letter  (8/8660)  of 
the  Permanent  Bepreeentatlve  of  Jordan  on 
the  situation  in  Jerusalem  and  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-aeneral  (8/8146), 

Having  heard  the  statements  made  before 
the  Council. 

Noting  that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
above-mentioned  resolutlcms.  Israel  h— 
taken  further  measures  and  actions  In  con- 
vention of  those  resolutions. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  work  for  a 
just  and  lasting  peace, 

Reaffirming  that  acqiUsltlon  of  territory  by 
military  conquest  la  Inadmissible, 

1.  Deplores  the  falling  of  Israel  to  comply 
with  the  Oeneral  Assembly  resolutions  men- 
tioned above: 

3.  Conaidert  that  all  leglslaUve  and  admin- 
istrative measures  and  actions  taken  by 
Israel,  including  expropriation  of  land  and 
properties  thereon,  which  tend  to  change 
the  legal  status  of  Jerusalem  are  Invalid  and 
cannot  change  that  status; 

3.  Urgently  calls  upon  Israel  to  rescind 
all  such  measures  already  taken  and  to  de- 
sist forthwith  from  t»k-tng  ^ny  further  action 
which  tends  to  change  the  status  of  Jeru- 
salem; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  present  resolution. 

(Record  of  the  Month,  March  1968] 

PoLmcAi  AKD  SscuarTT 

srruATioN  nf  thx  iimoLX  xast 

Security  Council  condemns  Israeli  Mili- 
tary action. 

The  Security  CouncU  on  March  24  voted 
unanimously  to  condemn  the  military  ac- 
tion launched  by  Israel  on  March  21  on  the 
territory  of  Jordan  "In  flagrant  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  cease- 
fire resolutions. 

The  Council,  which  met  on  March  21  to 
take  up  complaints  by  Jordan  and  Israel  of 
renewed  fighting  In  the  Middle  Kast,  stated 
In  Its  resolution  that  It  "deplores  all  vio- 
lent Incidents  In  violation  of  the  cease-fire 
and  declares  that  such  actions  of  mllltar; 
reprisal  and  other  grave  violations  of  the 
cease-fire"  could  not  be  tolerated  and  that 
It  would  have  to  consider  further  and  more 
effective  steps  as  envisaged  In  the  Charter 
to  ensure  against  repetition  of  such  acts. 

Deploring  the  loss  of  life  and  heavy  dam- 
age to  property,  the  CouncU  called  on  Is- 
rael to  desist  from  acts  or  activities  In  con- 
travention at  resolution  237  of  June  14,  1967. 
which  asked  It  to  ensure  the  safety,  welfare 
and  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas 
where  military  operations  had  taken  place. 
PlnaUy,  the  CouncU  requested  the  Secretary- 
Oeneral  to  keep  the  situation  under  review 
and  to  report  to  the  CouncU  as  appropriate. 

An  earlier  draft  resolution,  submitted  on 
March  23  by  India.  Pakistan  and  Senegal, 
which  would  have  bad  the  CouncU  condemn 
the  military  action  launched  by  Israel  "in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  cease-fire  resolutions"  was 
not  prsassa  to  a  vote.  Under  that  proposal, 
tba  Council  woiild  also  have  warned  Israel 
that  military  rq>rlsals  could  not  be  tolerated 
and  that  It  would  have  to  consider  measures 
envlaaged  In  the  Charter  to  ensure  against 
repetition  of  such  acts;  call  upon  Israel  to  de- 
sist from  acta  or  aetlvlUea  in  contraventloo 
of  the  OouncU's  resolution  337  at  June  14 
1B07;  and  request  the  Secretary-Cteneral  to 
keep  the  situation  under  review  and  to  re- 
port to  the  CouncU  as  appropriate. 
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Txvr  or  aisoLUTXoN  (s.  mxs.  S48  (isss)) 

Having  heard  the  statementa  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Jordan  and  Israel, 

Having  noted  the  contents  of  the  letters 
of  the  Permanent  Representative  of  Jordan 
axid  Israel  in  documents  S-8470,  S-8476,  S- 
8478,  8-8483.  8-8484  and  S-8486. 

Having  noted  further  the  supplementary 
Information  provided  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
UNTSO  as  contained  in  documents  8-7BS0 — 
Add.64  and  Add.66. 

Recalling  resolution  336  (1967)  by  which 
the  Security  Council  condemned  any  and  all 
violations  cd  the  cease-fire. 

Observing  that  the  military  action  by  the 
armed  forces  of  Israel  on  the  territory  of 
Jordan  was  of  a  large-scale  and  carefully 
planned  nature. 

Considering  that  all  violent  incidents  and 
other  violations  of  the  cease-fire  should  be 
prevented  and  not  overlooking  past  incidents 
of  this  nature. 

Recalling  further  resolution  237  (1967) 
which  caUed  upon  the  Oovemment  of  Israel 
to  ensure  the  safety,  welfare  and  secwity  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  areas  where  military 
operations  have  taken  place. 

1.  Deplores  the  loss  of  Ufe  and  heavy  dam- 
age to  property; 

a.  Condemns  the  mlUtary  action  launched 
by  Israel  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  cease-fire  reeolu- 
ttons; 

3.  Deplores  all  violent  Incidents  in  viola- 
tion of  the  cease-fire  and  declares  that  such 
actions  of  military  repriial  and  other  grave 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  cannot  be  toler- 
ated and  that  the  Security  Council  would 
have  to  consider  f\irther  and  more  effective 
steps  as  envisaged  in  the  Charter  to  ensure 
against  repetition  of  such  acts; 

4.  Calls  upon  Israel  to  desist  from  acts  or 
activities  in  contravention  of  resolution  237 
(1«>67): 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to  keep 
the  situation  under  review  and  to  report  to 
the  Security  Council  as  appropriate. 

(July  1967] 
TRz  SrmATioN  nr  trs  Mnwu  East 
Resolution  2264  (ES-V),  as  proposed  by  8 
powers,  A/L.528/Rev.  2,  adopted  by  Assembly 
on  14  July  1967,  meeting  1664,  by  roIl-caU 
vote  of  99  to  0,  with  18  abstentions,  as  fol- 
lows: • 

"The  General  Assembly, 
"Recalling  Its  resolution   2253 (ESV)    of  4 
July  1967. 

"Having  received  the  report  submitted  bj 
the  Secretary-General, 

"Taking  note  with  the  deepest  regret  and 
concern  of  the  non-compliance  by  Israel  with 
resolution  2253  (ES-V), 

"1.  Deplores  the  failure  of  Israel  to  im- 
plement Oeneral  Assembly  resolution  3263 
(ES-V); 

"3.  Reiterates  Its  call  to  Israel  In  that  reso- 
lution to  rescind  all  measures  already  taken 
and  to  desist  forthwith  from  taking  any 
action  which  would  alter  the  status  of  Jeru- 
salem; 

"3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  CouncU  and  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  situation  and  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  present  resoluUon." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Abstaining:  Australia,  Barbados,  BollvU. 
Central  African  RepubUc,  Colombia.  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Congo.  Iceland.  Jamaica, 
Kenya,  Liberia,  Madagaecar,  Malawi,  Malta. 
Portugal,  Rwanda.  South  Africa.  United 
States,  Uruguay. 


*  At  the  same  meeting,  the  representative 
of  MalayaU  stated  that  had  be  been  prsMnt 
at  the  time  of  voting,  his  delegation  would 
have  voted  in  favour  of  the  draft  resolution 
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Resolution  2366(ES-V),  as  proposed  by  s' 
powers  A/IJS29/Rev.  1,  adopted  by  Assembly 
on  21  July  1967,  meeting  1558,  by  a  roll-caU 
vo«e  of  63  to  36,  with  27  abstentions,  as  fol- 
lows: 
"The  General  Assembly, 
"Having  considered  the  grave  situation  in 
the  Middle  East, 

"Considering  that  the  Security  CouncU 
continues  to  be  seized  of  the  problem, 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  resolutions  adopted 
and  the  proposals  considered  diving  the  fifth 
emergency  special  session  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly. 

"1.  Requests  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to  for- 
ward the  records  of  the  fifth  emergency  ses- 
sion of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  to  the  Security 
CouncU  in  order  to  facilities  the  resumption 
by  the  CouncU,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  of 
Its  consideration  of  the  tense  situation  in 
the  Middle  East; 

•"2.  Decides  to  adjourn  the  fifth  emergency 
special  session  temporarUy  and  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  to 
reconvene  the  session  as  and  when  neces- 
sary." 

Jn  favour:  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria, 
Barbados,  Belgium,  Bcrflvla,  Botswana,  Brazil. 
Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  SSR,  Canada.  Cen- 
tral African  RepubUc.  Chad,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Coata  Rica,  Czechoelovakla,  Da- 
homey, Denmark,  EthiopU,  Finland,  Gabon, 
Ghana,  Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Ireland,' 
Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Laos,  Li- 
beria, Luxembourg,  Madagascar,  Malawi. 
Mexico,  Mongolia,  Nepal,  Netherlands.  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Norway,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  PhlUpplnes.  Poland,  Romania, 
Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone,  Slngi^Mre,  Sweden, 
Thailand,  Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Ukrainian  SSR,  USSR,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay. 

Against:  Afghanistan.  Albania.  Algeria, 
Burundi,  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,' 
Cuba,  Guinea,  Iraq.  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Leba- 
non, Libya,  Malaysia.  Mall,  MaurltanU,  Mo- 
rocco, Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia.  Somali,  Sudan, 
Syria.  Tunisia.  United  Arab  Republic.  United 
RepubUc  of  Tanzania,  Yemen,  Zambia. 

Abstaining:     Cameroon,     Ceylon,     Congo 
(BraraavUle),  Cyprus,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France.  Oreeoe,  Guate- 
mala.  Guyana.   Honduras,   IndonesU,   Iran, 
Israel.     Kenya,     MalU,     Nigeria.     Panama. 
Portugal.  Senegal,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Tur- 
key, Uganda,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 
[July  4, 1967] 
Resolution  3363   (E8-V) ,  as  proposed  by  6 
powers,  A/L.627/Rev.  1,  adopted  by  Assembly 
on  4  July  1967,  meeting  1649,  by  roll-call  vote 
of  99  to  0,  with  20  abstentions,  as  foUows: 
"The  General  Assembly, 
"Deeply  concerned  at  the  situation  prevaU- 
ing  In  Jerusalem  as  a  result  of  the  measures 
taken  by  Israel  to  change  the  status  of  the 
City, 

"1.  Considers  that  these  measures  are  In- 
valid; 

"2.  CalU  upon  Israel  to  rescind  all  meas- 
ures already  taken  and  to  desist  forthwith 
from  talking  any  action  which  would  after 
the  status  of  Jenisalem; 

"3.  Requests  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to  re- 
port to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and  the  Se- 
curity OounoU  on  the  situation  and  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  present  resolution  not 
later  than  one  week  from  its  adoption." 

Abstaining:  Australia,  Barbados.  Bolivia. 
Central  African  Republic,  Colombia.  Demo- 
cratic RepubUc  of  Congo,  Dahomey,  Oabon, 
Iceland,  Italy,  Jamaica.  Kenya,  Liberia, 
Malawi,  MolU,  Portugal,  Rwanda,  South  Af- 
rica, United  States,  Uruguay. 

[July  4. 1967] 
Reaolutloa  3363  (ES-V) ,  as  proposed  by  36 
powers  A/LJUS,  ad<q>ted  by  Assembly  on  4 
July  1967,  meeting  1648,  by  roU-call  vote  of 
116  to  0,  with  3  abstentions  as  follows: 
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"The  General  Assembly, 

"Considering  the  urgent  need  to  aUevlate 
the  suffering  inflicted  on  civUlans  and  on 
prisoners  of  war  as  a  result  of  the  recent  hos- 
tilities m  the  Middle  Bast. 

"1.  Welcome  vHth  great  sattsf action  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  337(1967)  of  14  June 
1967,  whereby  the  CouncU : 

"(a)  Considered  the  urgent  need  to  spare 
the  civil  populations  and  the  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  area  of  conflict  In  the  Middle  East  ad- 
ditional sufferings; 

"(l>)  Oonaldered  that  essential  and  inalien- 
able human  rights  should  be  respected  even 
during  the  vlcisaltudee  of  war; 

"(c)  Considered  that  aU  the  obligations  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War  of  12  Augiist  1949 
should  be  oompUed  with  by  the  parties  in- 
volved In  the  conflict; 

"(d)  Called  upon  the  Government  of  Israel 
to  ensure  the  safety,  welfare  and  security  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  areas  where  mUltary 
operations  had  taken  pleuse  and  to  facUitate 
the  return  of  those  InhaUtants  who  had  fled 
the  areas  since  the  outbreak  of  hoetlUtlee; 

"(e)  Recommended  to  the  Governments 
oonoerned  the  scrupulous  re^>ect  to  the 
humanitarian  principles  governing  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  protection 
of  civilian  persons  In  time  of  war,  contained 
In  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  12  August  1949, 

"(/)  Requested  the  Secretary-Oeneral  to 
foUow  the  effective  intplementatlon  of  the 
resolution  and  to  report  to  the  Security 
CouncU; 

"2.  Notes  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction 
sind  endorses  the  appeal  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Assembly  on  26  June 
1967; 

"3.  Notes  with  gratification  the  work  un- 
dertaken by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties and  other  voluntary  organizations  to 
provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  civilians; 

"4.  Notes  further  with  gratification  the  as- 
sistance which  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  Is  providing  to  women  and  children  in 
the  area; 

"5.  Commends  the  Oommlseloner-Oeneral 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  for  his  efforts  to  continue  the  activities 
of  the  Agency  in  the  present  situation  with 
respect  to  all  persons  coming  within  his 
mandate; 

"6.  Endorses,  bearing  in  mind  the  objec- 
tives of  the  above-mentioned  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution,  the  efforts  of  the  Commission- 
er-General of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  In  the 
Near  East  to  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, as  far  as  practicable,  on  an  emergency 
basis  and  as  a  temporary  measure,  to  other 
persons  In  the  area  who  are  at  present  dis- 
placed and  are  in  serious  need  of  immediate 
assistance  as  a  result  of  the  recent  hostilities; 

"7.  Welcomes  the  close  co-operation  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East,  and  of 
the  other  organizations  concerned,  for  the 
purpose  of  co-ordinating  assistance; 

"8.  Calls  upon  all  the  Member  States  con- 
cerned to  facUltate  the  transport  of  supplies 
to  all  areas  In  which  assistance  is  being 
rendered; 

"9.  Appeals  to  all  Governments,  as  well  as 
organizations  and  Individuals,  to  make  spe- 
cial contributions  for  the  above  purposes  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  and 
also  to  the  other  Inter-governmental  and 
non-governmental  organization  concerned; 

■'10.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Commissioner-General 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East,  to  report  urgently  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  the  needs  arising  under  paragraphs  6 
and  6  above; 
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"11.  Further  requests  the  Secretary-Oen- 
eral to  follow  the  effective  implementation  of 
the  present  resolution  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Oeneral  Assembly." 

Abstaining:  Cuba,  Syria. 

[June  1967] 

Resolution  on  himianitarlan  aspects  of 
problems  arising  from  hostUlties;  8/7968/ 
Rev.  1-3.  Argentina,  Brazil.  Ethiopia:  revised 
draft  resoluton. 

Resolution  237(1967),  as  proposed  by  3 
powers,  S/7968/Rev.3,  and  orally  amended 
by  Mall,  adopted  unanimously  by  CouncU  on 
14  June  1967,  meeting  1361, 

"TTie  Security  Council, 

"Considering  the  urgent  need  to  spare  the 
clvU  population  and  the  prisoners  of  the  war 
In  the  area  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  ad- 
ditional sufferings, 

"Considering  that  essential  and  Inalienable 
human  rights  should  be  respected  even  dur- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  war, 

"Considering  that  aU  the  obligations  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War  of  12  August  1949  should 
be  complied  with  by  the  parties  Involved  in 
the  conflict, 

"1.  Calls  upon  the  Oovemment  of  Israel 
to  ensure  the  safety,  welfare  and  security  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  where  mUltary 
operations  have  taken  place  and  to  faclUtate 
the  return  of  those  inhabitants  who  have  fied 
the  areas  since  the  outbreak  of  hostUlties; 

"2.  Recommends  to  the  Dovemments  con- 
cerned ^,he  scrupiUous  respect  of  the  humani- 
tarian principles  governing  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  protection  of  clvU- 
lan  persons  In  time  of  war  contained  In  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  12  August  1949; 

"8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  fol- 
low the  effective  implementation  of  this 
resolution  and  to  report  to  the  Security 
Council." 

(November  1966] 

Resolution  228  (1966),  as  proopsed  by  Mall 
and  Nigeria  (S/7598)  adopted  by  Security 
CouncU  on  26  November  1966,  meeting  1328, 
by  14  votes  to  0,  with  1  abstention  (New 
Zealand) . 

"The  Security  Council, 

"Having  heard  the  statements  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Jordan  and  Israel  concerning 
the  grave  Israel  military  action  which  took 
place  in  the  southern  Hebron  area  on  13  No- 
vember 1966, 

"Having  voted  the  Information  provided  by 
the  Secretary-Oeneral  concerning  this  mlU- 
tary action  in  his  statement  of  16  November 
and  also  In  his  report  of  18  November  (8/7693 
and  Corr.  1  and  Add.  1) . 

"Observing  that  this  incident  constituted 
a  large-scale  and  carefuUy  planned  mUltary 
action  on  the  territory  of  Jordan  by  the 
armed  forces  of  Israel, 

"Reaffirming  the  previous  resolutions  of 
the  Security  CouncU  condemning  past  inci- 
dents of  reprisal  in  breach  of  the  Oeneral 
Armistice  Agreement  between  IsraM  and 
Jordan  and  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 

"Recalling  the  repeated  resolutions  of  the 
Security  CouncU  asking  for  the  cessation  of 
violent  incidents  across  the  demarcation  line, 
and  not  overlooking  past  Incidents  of  this 
nature, 

"Reaffirming  the  necessity  for  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  General  Armistice  Agreement, 

"1.  Deplores  the  loss  of  life  and  heavy  dam- 
age to  property  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  Government  of  Israel  on  13  November 
1966; 

"3  Censures  Israel  for  this  large-scale 
mUltary  action  In  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  of  the  Oeneral  Armis- 
tice Agreement  between  Israel  and  Jordan; 

"3.  Emphasizes  to  Israel  that  actions  of 
mUltary  reprisal  cannot  be  tolerated  and  that 
if  they  are  repeated,  the  Security  CouncU 
wlU  have  to  consider  further  and  more  effec- 
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tlve  steps  as  envisaged  In  the  Charter  to 
enmire  against  the  repetition  at  suob  acts; 

"4.  Requests  the  Seeretary-Oeneral  to  keep 
the  situation  under  review  and  to  report  to 
the  Security  CouncU  as  impropriate." 

8/7903.  Note  of  29  November  1966  by  Sec- 
retary-General . 

8/7666.  Letter  of  30  December  1966  from 
Israel. 


Mcculloch  international  air- 
lines :  1  YEAR  OLD  AND  BOOMING 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  next  month,  a  small  siqiplemental  air 
carrier  opened  its  doors  In  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  despite  a  turbulent  and  generally 
pessimistic  outlook  for  the  air  charter 
industry. 

But  the  imagination  and  enthusiasm 
of  McCulloch  International  Airlines  has 
paid  off  to  the  time  of  an  estimated  $14 
million  in  gross  revenue  for  1971.  The 
company's  secret  has  been  charter  flights 
emphasizing  personalized  service  and 
comfort  for  its  passengers. 

The  September  issue  of  Air  Transport 
World  magazine  contains  a  cover  story 
about  president  Jack  Gallagher  and  Mc- 
Culloch International.  They  have  been  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  Long  Beach 
community  and  I  sun  pleased  to  include 
this  fine  article  in  the  Record. 

■nie  article  follows: 

McCniXOCH  iNTZaNATIONAL  SHOWS  PROfTT  IN 

Deluxe  Craktes   Hops:    Calitornia- Based 

SirPFl,EHENTAI.   SPECIAUZXS   IN   FUCHTS   FOB 

Oboups  or  60  to  72  Peksons 

(By  Ben  H.  Scarpero) 

McCuUoch  Inti  Aininae  is  celebrating  Its 
first  birthday  as  a  certified  supplemental  TJ3. 
carrier  next  month — with  an  already-estab- 
lished name  for  new  Ideas  and  new  ways  of 
creating  charter  business. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1971,  a  finan- 
claUy  Hiamai  period  for  a  great  many  carriers, 
the  Long  Beach,  California-based  company 
turned  in  a  profit  of  $267,000.  Jack  Qallagher, 
Its  president  and  chief  executive  officer,  pre- 
dicts that  both  the  airline  and  its  whoUy- 
owned  engineering  and  maintenance  subsidi- 
ary. McCuUoch  Airmotlve  of  Muskogee,  Okla- 
homa— which  he  also  heads — wiU  stay  firmly 
in  the  bltu^  and,  in  fact,  become  Increasingly 
profitable. 

OaUagher  anticipates  at  least  614  mUllon 
In  gross  revenues  for  1971  from  air  carrier 
(^>erations  combined  with  payments  for  per- 
formance of  outside  engineering  and  main- 
tenance. 

For  18  years  Gallagher  was  with  New  York 
Airways,  the  scheduled  Bast  Coast  helicopter 
airUne,  in  capacities  which  Included  those  of 
chief  pUot,  and  later,  chief  executive  officer. 
Before  that  he  fiew  for  United. 

Today,  he  has  McCulloch  Intl  doing  things 
quite  a  bit  differently  from  most  supple- 
mentals. 

At  a  time  when  many  are  oonoentratlng  on 
International  group  charters  with  large 
stretched-]et  equipment  employing  satura- 
tion seating,  or  carrying  large  amounts  of  air 
cargo,  McCuUoch  is  seUing  charter  flights 
streaaing  personaUaed  and  gracious  service 
and  comfort  for  groups  of  no  more  than  60 
to  72  passengers. 

Based  on  a  "Discover  America"  las  weU  as 
"Discover  Canada  and  Mexico")  phUosophy. 
these  charters  are  being  flown  In  400-mUe- 
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an-bour  LocUieed  Electrm  n  tiirboprops  hav- 
ing deluxe  Lnterlora,  wltb  equipment  kept 
spoUeas  and.  In  top  maintenance  at  all  times. 
Charters  for  smaller  groufw  of  seven  to  nine 
also  are  available  In  lanjets  and  other  twins. 

Aa  a  working  base  for  its  current  efforts 
to  expand  Its  deluxe-type  charter  business, 
the  supplemental  carrier  hae  a  large  back- 
log of  charter  contracts  from  Its  parent  cor- 
poratlon.  McCulloch  Properties,  Inc..  at  rates 
approved  by  the  US.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

It  has  landed  several  good  government  con- 
tracts during  the  past  nine  months.  Includ- 
ing ones  with  the  VS.  Navy  and  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
Is  looking  for  more  business  in  this  area. 

For  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  carrier's 
management  team  couldnt  care  less  about  air 
cargo  and  freight. 

A  year  or  so  ago  the  outlook  wasn't  partic- 
ularly promising.  Oallagher  and  other  exec- 
utives of  the  dlversined  McCuUoch  orga- 
nization certainly  saw  the  many,  frequently 
■omber,  headlines  and  articles  about  the  air 
charter  Industry  appearing  throughout 
1970 — and  responded  to  their  challenge! 

An  Air  Transport  World  story  appearing  in 
the  issue  of  May.  1970,  for  Instance,  was 
headed:  "Supplementals  mt  by  $7  Million 
Loss." 

Despite  this  p>easlmlstic  industry  picture, 
Oallagher  and  his  management  team  pressed 
on  with  full  throttle.  In  their  decision  to 
enter  the  turbulent  air  charter  arena.  And. 
during  the  same  month  In  which  the  story 
above  appeared,  a  CAB  examiner  recom- 
mended approval  of  the  MtKXiUoch  inter- 
ests' application  to  acquire  Vance  Intl  Air- 
ways Inc..  of  Seattle. 

This  oertlfloated  supplemental  carrier  took 
in  total  revenue  of  leas  than  taOOXXX)  for 
the  first  half  of  1970,  and  it  tanked  last  fl- 
nandaUy  amcxig  the  other  12  active  U.S. 
supplemtntal  airlines. 

On  September  18.  McCtillocb  Properties, 
Inc.  (MPI)  acquired  Vance  for  $1.5  million, 
climaxing  three  years  of  negotuttcms.  MPI. 
the  developer  of  colorful  lAke  Bavaau  City 
in  Arizona  and  other  new  oommunitles.  la 
a  subsidiary  of  the  highly  prosperous  Mc- 
Culloch OU  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles.  It 
employs  about  600  MLlesmen  in  its  VS.  real 
estate   offlcea. 

MPI  owns  the  Lake  Havasu  City  Airport, 
and  bought  and  had  shipped  over  from  Eng- 
land historic  London  Bridge,  to  supply  a 
traditional   note   to  it*  Arizona  property. 

Virtually  overnight,  MPI  transferred 
Vanee  carrier  operations  to  Long  Beach  In- 
ternational Airport  in  Southern  Calllomia, 
where  MPI's  aviation  division,  supporting  its 
extensive  land  sales  activities,  had  been  lo- 
cated for  alnxKt  seven  years. 

vucz  WAS  cHaircB) 

The  big  reason  why  MoCulloch  acquired 
the  Vance  certificate  was  to  make  Tn»Tiiwnp» 
use  of  MPI  aircraft  in  a  potentially  profitable 
mixture  of  land  development  and  expanding 
conunercial '  military   charters. 

Three  weeks  after  rhmnging  owners  Vanos 
also  clianged  names.  On  October  7th,  it  be- 
came McCuUoch  Interaatlonal  Airlines.  Inc.. 
a  wholly -owned  subsidiary  ot  MPI  and 
Southern  Callfomla's  only  oertlflcated  sup- 
plemental cafTler.  Other  events  whlefa  also 
occurred  both  before  and  after  that  date, 
contrast  vividly  with  the  situation  in  most 
other  sectors  of  the  alrUne  Industry. 

President  Oallagher  calls  the  airline's  out- 
look right  now  "very  bright,  highly  promis- 
ing, and  extremely  challenging.*' 

The  bulk  of  1971  btistneas.  aeeordlng  to 
Oallagher  will  be  in  real  esUte  charters  for 
MPI.  But.  by  the  end  of  this  year  OaUagbcr 
hopes  the  real  estate  charters  will  add  up 
to  only  about  60%  of  toUI  voltune,  com- 
pared with  around  90  per  cent  at  tfae  ba- 
glnnlng.  The  otber  40  per  cent  is  expected 
to  come  from  various  types  of  outHdt 
cbarten. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Oallagher  foresees  the  ideal  McCulioch 
Inti  market  to  be  one  comprising  middle- 
size  groups  who  want  an  exceptionally  high 
type  of  service.  Gallagher  notes: 

"The  Electra  II  we  fly  Is  Jtist  the  right  size, 
and  suits  our  purposes  very  well."  We  spe- 
cialize in  a  conflgtiratlon  large  enough  to  be 
economical,  yet  small  enough  to  be  informal. 
We  are  certain  a  large,  untapped  market 
exists  for  the  type  of  service  we  provide.  Fu- 
ttire  plans  call  for  acquisition  of  small  trans- 
port category  pure  Jets,  but  these  will  be 
ordered  only  after  the  McCulloch  Inti  man- 
agement team  Is  confident  the  move  will  be 
economically  sound." 

Most  of  the  existing  supplemental  airlines. 
Gallagher  feels,  have  barely  scratched  the 
surface  in  the  field  comprising  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic scene  and  that  of  Mexico  and  Canada, 
vrtiere  McCtUIoch  Int1  also  Is  authorized  to 
fly. 

The  McCulloch  Int'l  story  really  goes  back 
to  19S3.  when  the  MPI  aviation  division  was 
started  with  one  airplane.  A  fleet  of  Con- 
stellations was  built  up  to  fiy  up  to  36.000 
land  sales  prospects  annually.  By  the  end  of 

1969.  five  Lockheed  Electra  n  aircraft  hav- 
ing deluxe  passenger  accommodations  had  re- 
placed the  Connies. 

Two   more   Klectras   were   added   in   early 

1970.  as  plans  Jelled  for  the  anticipated  ac- 
quisition of  Vance. 

And.  in  a  $2.2  million  transaction  with 
American  Airlines,  MPI  obtained  additional 
aircraft  and  spares  originally  worth  917.5 
million  Included  were  stx  more  Electras.  one 
of  which  was  qiUckly  sold  at  a  profit;  19  en- 
gines (14  being  quick  change) :  15  propellers: 
and  thousands  of  spare  parts.  Additionally, 
there  were  varied  items  such  as  a  completely- 
equipped  work  dock,  shop  testing  equipment, 
and  a  fully-Instrumented  Electra  cockpit 
simulator/procedural  trainer. 

Of  the  new  Electras  purchased,  two  prob- 
ably will  go  into  service  very  shortly,  and 
the  remaining  three  are  available  for  outside 
purchase. 

In  the  initial  McCulloch  aviation  div.  in- 
ventory were  one  luxurious  500-mlle-an-hour 
Dassault  Pan  Jet  Paloon  seating  nine  pas- 
sengers; one  North  American  Rockwell  Aero 
Commander  carrying  seven,  and  a  plush 
Convalr  240  fitted  with  18  seats.  These  air- 
craft are  being  used  prloiarily  for  executive 
corporate  charter  flights. 

A  second  Paloon  and  a  second  Aero  Com- 
mander were  obtained  in  late  1970.  and  in 
February.  1971.  a  third  Commander  having 
turboprop  engines  making  it  nearly  70  miles 
an  hour  faster  than  the  other  McCulloch 
Oommanders.  was  purchased. 

Jack  Oallagher  joined  McCullough  Prop- 
erties, Inc.  on  April  I,  1970  to  become  presi- 
dent ol  Its  future  airline.  An  aeronautical 
engineer,  airframe  and  engine  mechanic,  and 
also  an  airline  pilot  having  both  fixed  and 
rotary  wing  alJ-craft  ratings,  Oallagher  was 
with  United  Air  Lines  for  eight  years  tsefore 
helping  to  organize  New  York  Airways  In 
1962. 

OaUagher  brotight  with  him  to  Long  Beach 
Edward  S.  Propper,  a  longtime  assistant  at 
New  Tork  Airways.  Propper  now  holds  the 
same  tlUe  of  VP-tecbnical  services  which  he 
had  in  the  helicopter  operation. 

All  the  other  key  officers  in  McCulloch 
Int'l  have  wide  backgrounds  of  air  transport 
experience.  Douglass  E.  Hofmann,  the  VP- 
operatlons,  U  a  veteran  pilot  with  21.000 
hours  In  his  log  book,  and  many  years  of 
••rvice  with  Transocean  Air  Lines,  a  pioneer- 
ing charter  operation. 

Francis  J  Crews.  VP -general  services,  is  a 
long-time  McCulloch  aviation  employe,  and 
Bicbard  Slee,  the  director  of  accounting, 
formerly  was  with  Slick  Airways  and  Airlift 
International.  Laurence  E.  Jones,  the  direc- 
tor of  marketing,  is  another  Transocean 
veteran. 

McCulloch  Inti  recently  increased  its 
Bectra  flight  crews  to  16,  bringing  the  total 
number  ot  captains  and  co-pilots  to  30.  Then 
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are  15  flight  engineers;  35  stewardesses  are 
under  Kathy  VaUlancourt,  the  chief  stewar- 
dess. 

Operations,  engineering,  maintenance, 
communications  and  other  basic  functions 
In  McCulloch  Inti  are  on  full  alrUne  stand- 
ards. Structures  used  by  the  carrier  are  be- 
ing refurbished  and  expanded,  and  the  car- 
rier's facilities  presently  occupy  a  total  of 
about  three  acres  of  leased  Long  Beach  air- 
port ground. 

An  additional  maintenance  hangar  for 
the  smaller  aircraft  called  "The  Falcon's 
Nest"  has  Just  been  constructed  and  new 
office,  shop,  technical  and  training  facilities 
added. 

Cost  studies  and  surreys  are  the  order  of 
the  day  at  Long  Beach. 

COlfPITTXB    USE 

E:nglneering  and  maintenance  functions, 
performed  by  about  80  people,  have  been  re- 
organized and  put  under  Propper's  guid- 
ance. The  maintenance  people  now  are  set 
up  to  feed  data  constantly  into  McCulloch 
Oil  Co.  computers  to  Insure  maximum  engine 
and  systems  reliability  through  constant  sur- 
veillance. 

The  supplemental  airline  also  uses  the  cor- 
porate computers  in  many  other  ways,  in 
an  increasltigly  sophisticates,  approach  to  the 
air  charter  business. 

Other  airlines  and  aviation  organizations 
are  beginning  to  contract  increasingly  with 
McCulloch  Inti  to  obtain  reliable  mainte- 
nance, training  and  other  services. 

To  qualify  as  a  McCulloch  Int'l  Electra 
pilot,  a  minimum  of  2000  hours  of  flight  time 
is  required.  Each  new  pilot  also  mtist  com- 
plete a  two-month  ground  school  program. 

Last  year  McCtiUoch  Int'l  Electra  lis  rang 
up  more  than  86  million  passenger  miles. 
They  were  flown  6166  hours,  with  an  over- 
all load  factor  of  about  66  i>ercent. 

New  charter  operations  of  various  types 
really  got  going  during  the  last  quarter  of 
1970. 

The  new  activities  included  flying  uni- 
versity football  teams;  campaign  tours  for 
Governor  Ronald  R«agan  of  California; 
flights  for  top  motion  picture  performers  and 
production  crews,  and  transport  of  profes- 
sional golfers  from  California  to  Arizona  and 
Florida  for  championship  tournaments. 

Three  regularly  acheduled  flights  are  made 
each  week  between  Houston,  Texas,  and 
Huntsvllle,  Alabama,  to  acconunodate  per- 
sonnel of  the  UJ3.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Current  marketing  efforts  are  being  di- 
rected particularly  at  travel  agents,  tour  op- 
erators, corporations  conducting  sales  meet- 
ings and  employe-Incentive  flights,  cultural 
associations,  and  specialized  military  ops. 

The  supplemental  airline  began  flights  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  in  February,  1971,  under  a  new- 
ly-obtained contract  for  transportation  sup- 
port between  mainland  facilities  and  San 
Clemente  Island  off  the  California  ooast.  In 
April,  there  were  68  Navy  flights,  all  on  time, 
Involving  2668  passengers. 

Early  In  1971,  McCulloch  Int'l  received 
CAB  approval  of  Its  application  to  opersts 
regularly  scheduled  commuter  service  be- 
tween Los  Angeles/Long  Beach  and  Lake 
Havasu  City. 

No  direct  service  between  these  points  had 
been  available  previously,  and  air  passengers 
have  had  to  fly  357  miles  by  doglegs,  to 
traverse  the  236-mile  "crow  filght"  actually 
Involved. 

The  1971  McCulloch  Int1  travel  promotion 
program  envisions  "holiday  tours"  of  three 
days  and  two  nights  to  Lake  Havasu  City, 
with  a  look  at  London  Bridge  included. 

The  newest  contract  signed  calls  for  five 
scheduled  flights  each  week  between  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  for  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
peraonnel. 

Beside  Its  Long  Beach  headquarters,  the 
supplemental  airline  maintains  stations  at 
Lake  Havasu  City;  Pueblo,  Colorado;  Fayette- 
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viue,  Arkansas  and  Muskogee.  Oklahoma. 
Operations,  maintenance  and  catering  per- 
sonnel are  at  each  place. 

Gallagher  predicts  a  minimum  of  9320 
flight  hours  on  the  Electras  during  1971,  com- 
pared with  6166  in  1970 — an  Increase  of  more 
than  50%. 

Monthly  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1971.  however,  far  exceed  his  projections. 

Of  the  two  Falcons,  one  already  has  a  block 
of  600  hours  under  lease,  and  the  other  has 
around  750  hours  committed  to  McCulloch 
elements. 

Gallagher  feels  that  each  of  the  company's 
two  Falcons  can  hit  the  900-hour  mark — and 
even  the  1000-hour  one. 

Two  of  the  three  Commanders  are  expected 
to  fly  at  least  1350  hours  on  varlotis  charters. 
while  a  third  one  Is  already  under  full-time 
lease.  Falcons  and  Commanders  flew  679 
bours  during  the  first  quarter  of  1971. 

The  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  McCulloch 
Inti — McCulloch  Alrmotlve — ^primarily  has 
the  Job  of  supporting  the  airline's  overall 
needs.  But  already  It  Is  doing  considerable 
outside  work,  and  has  several  months  of  firm 
work  orders. 

At  press  time,  new  contracts  for  aircraft 
maintenance  at  Muskogee  has  Just  been 
signed  with  Reeve  Aleutian  Airways,  one  of 
Alaska's  oldest  scheduled  carriers,  and  with 
Universal  Airlines,  a  supplemental  airline. 

Wally  Hanks,  a  former  Boeing  man.  Is  VP 
and  general  manager  of  the  facility. 

Annual  revenues  at  Muskogee  have  been 
about  ♦327,000,  but  GaUagher— who  Is  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  McCulloch 
Alrmotlve — Is  confident  that  its  first  year 
under  new  management  wUl  produce  reve- 
nues of  approximately  (2.2  million. 

Says  Gallagher  of  McCulloch  Int1  and  Its 
first  year  of  operations:  "We  know  we  have 
toade  a  swift  and  clean  takeoff  and  we  look 
for  clear  skies  ahead." 


THE    POLISH    WOMEN'S    ALUANCE 
OP  AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  26th 
annual  convention  of  the  Polish  Women's 
Alliance  of  America. 

This  outstanding  group  of  90,000 
Polish-American  women  has  been  noted 
for  its  numerous  humane  activities.  For 
example,  3  years  ago  the  alliance  was 
Instrumental  In  establishing  an  artificial 
lens  factory  in  Katowice.  Poland.  The 
reason  for  this  activity  was  that  many 
citizens  had  not  had  new  glasses  since 
World  War  II  because  of  the  lack  of 
production  facilities.  This  new  plant 
helped  remedy  that  serious  situation. 

Even  earlier,  at  the  close  of  World 
War  n  this  dedicated  group  of  Polish- 
American  women  worked  twitlvely  to  fi- 
nance the  reconstruction  of  a  number  of 
convents  that  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  war.  and  the  alliance  still  contributes 
to  the  support  of  these  convents. 

These  and  other  similar  activities  of 
the  alliance  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
The  Polish  Women's  Alliance  of  Amer- 
ica represents  the  finest  humanltailan 
instincts.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  alliance's 
dedication  that  they  are  unwilling  to  rest 
from  their  labors. 
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Their  future  activities  include 
strengthening  theii  scholarship  program 
for  deserving  students  and  the  continu- 
ing support  of  various  religious  orders. 
I  wish  than  every  success  in  their  cur- 
rent Eind  future  efforts. 

We  in  Hartford  are  honored  that  the 
Polish  Women's  Alliance  of  America  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Hartford, 
Cc«in.,  this  year.  This  meeting,  which  ex- 
tends from  September  25  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  marks  the  first  time  that  the 
alliance  has  held  its  convention  in  New 
England.  The  State  president,  Mrs. 
Julia  K.  Lenlart,  will  predde  and  Mrs 
Barbara  A.  Mikulskl  of  Uie  Community 
College  of  Baltimore  will  be  guest  speak- 
er. The  program  will  Include  a  pontifical 
mass  at  the  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
Church. 

Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  know  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  want  to  join  with 
me  in  wishing  success  to  this  great  hu- 
manitarian organization. 


RALPH  NADER  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  American  Automobile  Association  is 
holding  its  aimual  convention  In  New 
York  City.  This  event  might  have  gone 
unnoticed  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  AAA's 
refussJ  to  allow  Ralph  Nader  to  address 
the  convention.  Surely,  there  is  no  single 
man  in  this  country  who  has  more  effec- 
tively represented  and  promoted  the  auto 
consumer's  Interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
surprised  by  the  AAA's  refusal  to  allow 
Mr.  Nader  to  speak.  The  organization 
has  always  warmly  embraced  the  auto 
industry  and  imdoubtedly  subscribes  to 
its  favorite  adage: 

What's  good  for  Oeneral  Motors  is  good 
for  the  country. 

Ralph  Nader,  more  than  any  other 
single  individual  has  challenged  this  con- 
cept and  the  safety  of  the  automobiles 
sold  to  the  American  public. 

What  I  did  find  shocking,  however,  was 
the  personal  attack  leveled  against  Mr. 
Nader  by  AAA's  president,  Mr.  William 
B.  Bachman.  In  a  statement  before  the 
convention,  Mr.  Bachman  stated  that 
Mr.  Nader  is  not  a  consumer  spokesman 
but  a  "dictator"  supported  by  "syco- 
phants." 

How  a  man  who,  with  relatively  little 
help  from  others,  challenges  the  estab- 
lishment and  status  quo  can  be  called  a 
dlctittor  is  difficult  to  understand.  And 
for  the  president  of  an  organization,  so 
unwilling  to  challenge  the  automobile  in- 
dustry that  it  still  does  not  support 
mandatory  seat  belts  and  shoulder  har- 
nesses, to  call  Mr.  Nader's  supporters  "sy- 
cophants" is  ludicrous. 

Mr.  Bachman  indicated  that  the  AAA 
had  refused  Mr.  Nader's  request  to  speak 
because  "we  knew  what  he  would  say." 
Was  it  that  they  knew  what  he  was  going 
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to  say  or  thought  they  would  not  like 
what  he  was  going  to  say — and  perhaps 
feared  the  challenge  he  would  present 
them? 

Mr.  Bachman  says  that  he  thinks  the 
AAA  h&s  been  doing  a  good  job  in  lepre- 
senting  consumer  interests.  And  yet, 
while  the  AAA  generates  about  $1  bil- 
lion annually  and  holds  the  position 
that  seat  belts  should  be  optional,  it 
has  not  been  able  to  launch  a  large  edu- 
cational seat  belt  campaign  because  of 
"limited  resources."  Mr.  Nader  has  sug- 
gested that  the  AAA  run  a  new  car  test 
program,  but  again  the  AAA  pleads  in- 
sufficient funds. 

The  Triple  A  has  great  road  maps,  but 
what  else  is  it  doing  for  the  consumer? 


MR.  WENDELL  KKTGER  IS  STOKES 
COUNTY,  N.C.,  FARMER  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OP    NO«TH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 
Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  "MILELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  to  my  colleagues  at  this  time 
that  Mr.  Wendell  Keiger,  of  King,  N.C., 
has  been  selected  as  Stokes  County  Con- 
servation Farmer  of  the  Year  for  1971. 

With  a  great  deal  of  help  from  his 
family.  Mr.  Keiger  has  continued  a  suc- 
cessful tradition  of  dairy  fanning  that 
dates  back  to  1804  when  Mr.  Keiger's 
great-great-great-grandfather  first  es- 
tablished the  farm. 

Now.  five  generations  later.  Mr.  Keiger 
and  his  family  continue  to  dem(»istrate 
how  that  same  farm  has  prospered 
through  the  years.  Last  year,  the  Keiger 
family  was  named  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's Century  Farm  Families,  and  this 
latest  award  is  further  testament  to  their 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  skill. 

The  King  Times-News  edition  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1971.  published  a  front-page 
article  heralding  the  selection  of  Mr- 
Keiger  as  Stokes  County  Conservation 
Farmer  of  the  Year  and  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  include  the  text  of  that 
article  in  the  Rscors. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
join  me  in  extending  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Keiger  and  his  family  for  this  out- 
standing achievement. 

The  article  follows : 

Stokcs  "FaaMxa  or  Yaaa"  Is  Namxd  Hxaa 

Wendell  Keiger.  of  King,  haa  been  selected 
as  "Stokes  County  Conservation  Farmer  of 
the  Year."  He  and  his  son.  Weldon.  operate  a 
159  acre  dairy  farm.  Mrs.  Keiger  and  the 
Keiger  daughter,  Beth,  complete  the  team  of 
the  successful  farm  operation  in  King. 

At  the  present  the  Kelgers  are  milking  35 
head  of  cows  and  have  another  26  head  of 
heifers  and  calves. 

Aside  from  farming  the  Kelgers  are  active 
in  the  Farm  Bureau,  FCX  In  King.  American 
Legion,  Trinity  United  Methodist  Chxirch  and 
are  a  member-producer  of  Dairy  Incorpo- 
rated. 

Last  year  the  Kelgers  were  gueeto  at  the 
N.C.  State  Fair  at  Raleigh  where  they  were 
presented  a  certificate  as  betog  one  ol  ttaa 
Century  Farm  Famlllea  of  North  Carolina. 
The  farm  has  been  in  the  family  since  1804. 
Mr.  Keiger  is  the  3th  generation  and  his  son 
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will  be  the  0th  generkUon  cm  the  farm.  One 
(Uughter  U  aw»y  at  ocbool  and  one  la  a  aenlor 
at  South  Stokaa  Hl^  School. 

Aside  from  her  many  outalde  actlYltlea  lln. 
Kel^r  ha«  found  time  to  beautify  the  yard 
with  a  lovely  grouping  of  flowera  and  ahrub- 
bery. 

Some  of  the  eetabUahed  conaerratloo  prac- 
tloee  that  Mr.  Keiger  practices  on  the  farm 
are  crop  rotatlooa,  graw  waterwaya,  lUld 
borden,  atrip  cropptnc.  teciacUic,  fiMlim 
iwdlng  and  menagnnMnt.  a  farm  pond  and 
hia  moat  recent  la  com  and  aongbiun  r^"'*'^ 
to  no-tlllage. 

Be  haa  a  two-row  coulter  tjrper  for  plant- 
ing hla  com  or  aorghum  to  no-ttUaca.  Tba 
only  aoU  dlcturbad  la  a  narrow  ^t  made  by  a 
roUlng  coulter  and  a  preaa  whael  flniM  the 
aoll  over  the  eeed.  It  baa  proven  to  be  one  at 
the  beat  methoda  In  preventing  eoU  erosion; 
It  also  conserves  moiature  and  the  fanner 
operator's  time.  It  allows  more  crops  to  be 
grown  on  the  land  due  to  the  reduction  In 
land  preparation  time  prior  to  planting. 

Aa  an  example,  this  spring  on  some  fields 
14r.  Kelger  was  able  to  make  a  hay  crop  and 
then  seed  to  no-till  com  or  sorghum.  This 
year  be  has  no-tilled  approximately  II  acres 
of  com  and  three  acres  of  sorghum. 

Soon  a  picture  of  the  Kelger  bam  will  be 
exhibited  in  PCX  stores  across  the  state  of 
North  Carolina.  This  beautiful  bam  U  paint- 
ed a  dark  red  and  trimmed  in  white. 

The  Sou  and  Water  GonservaUon  District 
is  especially  pleased  with  the  good  conserva- 
tion practices  that  the  Kelger  family  Is  carry- 
ing out  on  their  farm  and  the  contribution 
they  are  making  toward  the  preeervatlon  of 
our  natural  resources  in  Stokes  County. 


ON  THE  MORALITY  OP  BUSING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  unriHUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Scrip- 
ture teaches  us  "to  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself." 

Unfortunately,  our  pseudo-intellectual 
extreme  left-wing  super-liberal  leaders 
refuse  to  f(rflow  this  commandment  in 
dealing  with  their  neighbors'  children 
They  continue  to  demand  that  busing  be 
used  to  fordUy  integrate  America's 
schools  and  establish  some  unnatural 
theory  of  "proper  racial  proportions." 
Yet,  they  would  not  countenance  sending 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  to  force  adult 
Americans  to  attend  a  cocktail  party  or 
jump  into  a  swimming  pool  and  would 
react  vicrfently  to  any  attempt  to  force 
them  into  such  a  situatlcm  and  deny 
them  the  right  to  chose  their  associates. 

But.  children  and  adults  are  one  and 
the  tune — human  beings  being  forced 
to  do  something  against  their  choice  and 
in  many  instances  against  their  con- 
science. It  is  immoral  and  unthinlcable 
in  these  progressive  times;  it  is  "no  dif- 
ferent from  the  tramping  boots"  of  the 
Oommunist.  Nazi,  FascisUc  or  liberal  po- 
lice state. 

I  include  a  rdated  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Jotimal  of  February  2«,  1971, 
discussing  in  rational  terms  the  immoral- 
ity of  the  situation,  in  the  R*cou>  and 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
iU  clear,  logical  statement  of  fact: 

Poscxo  ItmamATfom :  Bxfvwn  tkx  Chiummm 

(By  Vermont  Eoysier) 
"Surely  it  Is  time  to  face  up  to  a  fact  that 
can  no  longer  be  bidden  from  view   The  at- 
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tempt  to  Integrate  this  country's  schools  u  a 
tragic  failure." 

The  words  of  Stewart  Alaop  In  Wewsweek 
will  asTfe  aa  well  as  any.  They  are  atartllng, 
honest  and  deeply  true.  Whatever  anyone  else 
says  otherwise,  however  shocked  we  may  be. 
we  know  be  Is  right. 

The  proof  lies  In  the  fact  that  Congreaa.  In 
a  oonfuaed  sort  of  way.  has  made  It  clear  that 
it  no  longer  thlnlcs  forced  integration  Is  the 
way  to  B  Dorado.  Since  Congress  is  a  politi- 
cal body,  that  in  itself  might  be  evidence 
enough.  But  Mr.  Alaop  has  also  put  the  sUte- 
ment  up  for  challenge  to  a  wide  range  of  clvU 
rlghU  leaders,  black  and  white,  ranging  from 
Education  Commissioner  James  Allen  to 
black  militant  Julius  Hobson.  and  found  none 
to  deny  It.  Beyond  that,  we  have  only  to  look 
around  ourselves,  at  both  our  white  and  our 
black  neighbors,  to  know  that  the  failure  U 
there. 

But  that  onlj-  plunges  us  into  deeper  ques- 
tiom.  Why  U  it  a  faUure?  And  why  is  It 
tragic?  Why  Is  it  that  something  on  which  so 
many  men  of  good  wUl  put  their  faith  has  at 
last  come  to  this?  Where  did  we  go  wrong? 

And  those  questions  plunge  ub  yet  deeper. 
For  to  answer  them  we  must  go  back  to  the 
beginning.  It  Is  the  moment  for  one  of  those 
agonizing  reappraisals  of  all  our  hopes,  emo- 
tions, thoughts,  about  what  U  surely  the  most 
wretched  of  all  the  problems  before  our  so- 
ciety. 

A  BXICTLS  PBOPOSmON 

We  begin.  I  think,  with  a  simple  proposi- 
tion. It  is  that  It  was.  and  is,  morally  wrong 
for  a  society  to  say  to  one  group  of  people 
that  because  of  their  color  they  are  pariahs — 
that  the  majesty  of  law  can  be  used  to  segre- 
gate them  m  their  homes.  In  their  schools.  In 
their  Uvellhoods.  In  their  social  contacts  with 
their  fellows.  The  wrong  is  in  no  wise  mill- 
gated  by  any  pleas  that  society  may  provide 
well  for  them  within  their  segregated  state. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  ques- 
tion. 

In  1»54.  for  the  first  time,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  that  moral  imperative.  Begln- 
mng  with  the  school  decision  the  Judges  in  a 
series  of  decisions  struck  down  the  legal  un- 
derpinnings of  segregation. 

Since  emotions  and  prejudices  are  not 
swept  away  by  court  decisions,  there  were 
some  white  people  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  resisted  the  change.  But  they  were,  for 
all  their  noise.  In  the  minority.  The  great 
body  of  our  people,  even  in  the  South  where 
prejudice  had  congealed  Into  custom, 
began  the  talk  of  stripping  away  the  battens 
of  segregation.  Slowly,  perhaps,  but  relent- 
lessly. 

Then  some  people — men  of  good  wiU.  most- 
ly— Mid  thlj  was  not  enough.  They  noticed 
that  the  mere  ending  of  segregation  did  not 
mix  whites  and  blacks  in  social  intercourse. 
Neighborhoods  remained  either  predomi- 
nantly white  or  black.  So  did  schools,  be- 
cause our  schools  are  related  to  our  neigh- 
borhoods. 8o  did  many  other  things.  Not  be- 
cause of  the  law,  but  because  of  habit,  eco- 
nomics, preference — or  prejudices,  if  you 
prefer. 

Prom  this  came  the  concept  of  "de  facto" 
segregation.  This  Latin  phrase,  borrowed 
from  the  law,  describee  any  separation  of 
whites  and  blacks  that  exists  in  fact  and 
equates  It  with  the  segregation  proscribed  by 
law  The  cause  matters  not.  These  men  of 
good  will  concluded  that  if  segregation  In  law 
Is  bad  then  any  separation  that  exists  in  fact 
is  equally  bad. 

Prom  tbu  view  we  were  led  to  attack  any 
separation  a«  de  facto  aegregatum.  Bixuj*  the 
first  attack  on  segregation  cam*  In  tba 
schools,  the  scbooia  became  tlie  first  place  for 
tlM  attack  on  aeparatlon  from  whatever 
catiM.  And  sine*  the  Uw  had  served  ua  well 
In  tha  first  Instance,  we  ohoae — our  lawmak- 
efs  daoae — u>  use  the  taw  tor  tha  aaeoad  pur- 
pose also.  The  law,  that  U,  was  appU«l  to 
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compel  not  merely  an  end  to  sagngaUon  bat 
an  end  to  separaUon  by  foroed  Intagntttoo. 

It  waa  at  thla  point  that  we  fell  into  Mm 
•bjwi.  The  error  waa  not  meraly  that  we  ci«. 
•ted  a  legal  monstrosity,  or  something  un- 
acceptable poUtlcaUy  to  both  whites  and 
blacks.  The  tragwly  la  that  we  embraced  an 
idea  morally  wrong. 

That  must  be  recognised  If  we  are  to  im- 
derstand  all  else.  Por  what  la  wrong  about 
foroed  integration  In  the  schools  Is  not  Its 
ImpractlcaUty.  which  we  all  now  see.  but  Its 
ImmoraUty,  which  Is  not  yet  fuUy  grasped. 

Let  Us  consider. 

Imagine,  now.  a  neighborhood  in  which 
»6%  of  the  people  are  white.  5%  of  them 
black.  It  is  self-evident  that  we  have  here  a 
de  facto  Imbalance.  We  do  not  have  legal  seg- 
regation, but  we  do  not  have  integration 
either,  at  least  not  anything  more  than 
"Tokenism." 

L«t  us  suppose  also  that  for  some  reason- 
any  reason,  economics,  white  hostilities,  or 
perhaps  black  prejudice  against  Uvlng  next 
door  to  whites — the  proportion  does  not 
change.  The  only  way  then  to  change  It  is 
for  some  of  the  whites  to  move  away  and, 
concurrently,  for  some  blacks  who  live  else- 
where to  move  Into  this  neighborhood.  One 
Is  not  enough.  Both  things  must  happen. 

CaXATINO     AN    IMBAULNCa 

Or  let  us  suppose  the  proportion  does 
change.  Let  us  suppose  that  for  some  rea- 
son— any  reason.  Including  prejudice — large 
numbers  of  white  families  move  out  of  the 
neighborhood,  making  room  for  black  people 
to  move  in,  so  that  after  a  few  years  we  have 
entirely  reversed  the  proportions.  The  neigh- 
borhood becomes  96%  black,  5%  white. 

Again  we  have  an  imbalance.  Again  we  do 
not  truly  have  segregation,  but  oall  It  that. 
If  you  wish;  de  facto  segregation.  In  any 
event  we  do  not  have  Integration  in  the 
sense  that  there  Is  a  general  mixing  together 
of  the  blacks  and  whites. 

Now  suppose  that  we  act  from  the  assump- 
tion that  this  is  wrong.  That  It  is  wrong  to 
have  the  neighborhood  either  95%  white  or 
96%  black.  That  the  mix  to  be  "right,"  must 
be  some  particular  proportion. 

What  action  is  to  be  taken?  In  the  first 
Instance,  do  we  by  law  forcefully  remove 
some  of  the  white  families  from  the  neigh- 
borhood so  that  we  can  force  In  the  "proper" 
number  of  black  families?  Or.  In  the  second 
instance,  do  we  by  law  prohibit  some  of  the 
white  families  from  moving  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood? If  we  do  either,  who  decides  who 
moves,  who  stays? 

The  example,  of  course,  la  fanciful.  We  do 
none  of  this.  No  one  has  had  the  political 
temerity  to  propose  a  law  that  would  send 
soldiers  to  pick  people  up  and  move  them,  or 
to  block  the  way  and  prevent  them  from 
moving.  No  one  stands  up  and  says  this  Is  the 
moral  thing  to  do. 

Stated  thus  badly,  tlM  immorality  of  doing 
such  things  U  perfectly  clear.  No  one  thlnlcs 
it  moral  to  send  policemen,  or  the  Natlcmal 
Guard.  bayoneU  In  band,  to  corral  people 
and  force  them  Into  a  swimming  pool,  or  a 
public  park  or  a  cocktail  party  when  tbay 
do  not  wlah  to  go. 

No  one  pretends  this  la  moral — for  all  that 
anyone  may  deplore  people's  prejudice— be- 
cause everyone  can  see  that  to  do  this  la  to 
make  of  our  society  a  police  state.  The  meth- 
ods, whatever  the  differences  In  Intent,  would 
be  no  different  from  the  tramping  boots  of 
the  Communist.  Nasi  or  Pasclstlc  police 
sUtee. 

All  this  being  fanciful,  no  one  proposing 
such  things.  It  may  seem  we  have  strayed  fftr 
from  the  school  Integration  program.  But 
have  we? 

The  essence  of  that  program  la  that  we 
hare  tried  to  apply  to  our  schools  the  meth- 
oda we  would  not  dream  of  applying  to  other 
paru  of  society.  We  have  foroed  the  ohUdren 
to  move. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the 
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forcible  tranafer  of  chUdren  from  school  to 
school  to  obtain  the  "proper"  racial  mix.  It 
Is,  for  one  thing,  wasteful  of  time,  energy 
and  money  that  could  better  be  applied  to 
making  all  schools  better. 

To  this  practical  objection  there  la  also 
the  fact  that  in  concept  It  Is  arrogant.  The 
unspoken  Idea  It  rests  upon  is  that  black 
children  will  somehow  gain  from  putting 
their  black  skins  near  to  white  skins.  This  is 
the  reverse  coin  of  the  worst  segregationist's 
Idea  that  somehow  the  white  children  will 
suffer  from  putting  their  white  skins  near  to 
black  skins. 

Both  are  Insolent  assertions  of  white  supe- 
riority. Both  spring  from  the  same  bitter 
seed. 

Still,  the  practical  difflcultles  might  be 
surmounted.  The  implied  arrogance  might  be 
overlooked,  on  the  grounds  that  the  alleged 
superiority  is  not  racial  but  cultural;  or  that, 
further,  both  whites  and  blacks  will  gain 
from  mutual  association.  That  still  leaves 
the  moral  question. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  re-stated.  Is  It  moral 
for  society  to  apply  to  chUdren  the  force 
which,  if  It  were  applied  to  adulta,  men 
would  know  Immoral?  What  charity,  what 
compassion,  what  morality  is  there  In  forc- 
ing a  chUd  as  we  would  not  force  bis  father? 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see,  as  we  have 
seen,  soldiers  standing  guard  so  that  a  black 
child  but  cringe  in  shame  that  only  this  way 
is  It  done.  But  at  least  then  the  soldiers  are 
standing  for  a  moral  principle — that  no  one, 
child  or  adult,  shall  be  barred  by  the  color  of 
bis  skin  from  access  to  what  belongs  to  us 
all.  white  or  black. 

But  it  would  have  been  terrifying  If  those 
same  soldiers  had  been  going  about  the  town 
rounding  up  the  black  children  and  march- 
ing them  from  their  acctistomed  school  to 
another,  while  they  went  fearfully  and  their 
parents  wept.  On  that.  I  verily  believe,  mo- 
rality will  brook  no  challenge. 

Thus,  then,  the  abyss.  It  opened  because 
In  fleeing  from  one  moral  wrong  of  the  past, 
for  which  we  felt  guilty,  we  fled  all  unaware 
to  another  Immorality.  The  failure  is  tragic 
because  in  so  doing  we  heap>ed  the  burdens 
upon  our  chUdren,  who  are  helpless. 

BTDST    WB    TtTRN    BACK? 

Does  this  mean,  as  many  men  of  good  will 
fear,  that  to  recognize  as  much,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  faUure  of  forced  Integration  in  the 
schools,  is  to  surrender,  to  turn  backward  to 
what  we  have  fled  from? 

Surely  not.  There  remains,  and  we  as  a 
people  must  insist  upon  it,  the  moral  Impera- 
tive that  no  one  should  be  denied  his  place 
in  society,  his  dignity  as  a  human  being,  be- 
cause of  his  color.  Not  in  the  schools  only 
but  In  his  livelihood  and  his  life.  No  custom, 
no  tradition,  no  trickery  should  be  allowed 
to  evade  that  Imperative. 

That  we  can  Insist  upon  without  violating 
the  other  moral  imperative.  So  long  as  he 
does  not  encroach  upon  others,  no  man 
should  be  compelled  to  walk  where  he  would 
not  walk,  live  where  he  would  not  live,  share 
what  company  he  would  shun,  think  what 
he  would  not  think,  believe  what  he  believes 
not. 

If  we  grasp  the  distinction,  we  will  follow 
a  tragic  failure  with  a  giant  step.  Anrt,  Qod 
willing,  not  Just  in  the  schools. 
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Miss  Ida  Rowan,  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  who 
for  many  years  was  associated  wltii  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  persons  I  met  on  the  staff 
of  the  committee  after  I  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  assigned  to  the  committee. 
She  had  worked  for  many  years  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  late 
Honorable  John  E.  Rankin,  who  came 
from  her  hometown.  She  was  possessed 
of  an  exceedingly  pleasant  personality 
and  was  the  soul  of  cooperation  with  me 
and  with  aU  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee during  the  years  of  her  service. 

Prior  to  the  90th  Congress,  she  had 
served  not  only  as  clerk  of  the  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans  Legislation,  but 
also  had  seen  service  in  the  office  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Rankin.  When  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  was  placed  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1947,  she  was  as- 
signed to  the  professional  staff  of  the 
committee.  She  remained  on  the  staff  of 
the  committee  until  she  retired  in  1960. 
I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members  who  are 
here  today  and  who  had  personal  contact 
with  "Miss  Ida"  will  be  sorry  to  know  of 
her  passing  tind  will  sympathize  with  me 
in  our  loss  since  another  friend  has  left 
us. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nxAs 

IN  ■niK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVKS 

T?itir«dcv,  September  23,  1971 
Mr,  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  Is  appropriate  that  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  death  ol 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 


or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  long 
been  said  that  conservatism  could  not 
win  at  the  polls,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple had  somehow  rejected  that  political 
philosophy  in  1964,  and  that  the  move- 
ment toward  total  government,  national 
weakness,  and  an  acquiescent  foreign 
policy  was,  somehow,  inevitable. 

Yet.  de^ite  the  frequent  announce- 
ments of  its  demise,  oooservatism  re- 
mains a  vital  and  vibrant  force  on  the 
American  political  scene.  There  are  many 
todsiy,  and  not  all  of  them  conservatives, 
who  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  pewle  support  such  tradi- 
tional concepts  as  a  society  which  maxi- 
mizes freedom,  maintains  order,  provides 
for  security,  and  strives  for  lastiixg  peace 
through  continued  strength. 

Recently,  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  an  organization  of  students 
and  other  young  Americans  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  a  free  so- 
ciety, met  in  convention  in  Houston.  Tex. 
Addressing  this  group  was  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  a  conservative 
leader  from  what  we  had  alwajrs  been 
told  was  the  heartland  of  a  different  and 
contrary  political  philosophy. 

Senator  Jutis  U  Bvcklzt  told  the 
young  people  in  Houston  that — 

I  stand  before  you  as  1970's  Exhibit  A  to 
the  fact  that  the  ourrenta  of  conaervatiam 
continue  to  run  strong  and  deep  In  the 
American  spirit. 

He  pointed  out  that  YAF  had  assisted 
in  hli  victorious  campaign  for  the  US. 
Senate  and  had  "provided  leadership 
and  organisational  strength  to  the  larg- 
est group  of  student  volunteers  to  work 
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for    any    candidate    anywhere    in    the 
United  SUtes  during  the  1970  campaign." 
Senator  Bucklxt  stated  that — 

I  beUeve  a  majority  of  Americana  now 
sense  that  the  liberal  creed  has  proven  iu 
complete  and  utter  bankruptcy.  Its  complete 
and  utter  inability  to  deal  with  the  afflictions 
whloh  beaet  the  body  politic. 

He  cautioned  his  audience  about  the 
deterioration  of  America's  strategic  pc- 
siti(Bi: 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we  have 
already  fallen  behind  Russia  In  lmp>ortant 
areas  of  conventKMial  armament,  and  where 
the  credibility  of  our  strategic  deterrent  ca- 
padXj  will  soon  have  reached  the  vanishing 
point. 

Senator  Btroarr's  speech  was  hailed 
in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  The  News  stated  that — 

It  seems  more  than  possible  that  it  was  a 
preview  of  the  way  most  Americans  are  going 
to  be  thtnfctng  and  acting  for  some  jears  to 
come. 

I  wish  to  share  Senator  BircKLrr's 
eloquent  remarks,  as  well  as  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  News  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  Insert  them  into  the  Record 
at  this  time : 

ANOTHXa    SPKSCH 

— which  we'd  like  to  discuss   tere  was  de- 
livered by  another  distinguished   Amer.can 

This  one  was  utt«-ed  at  the  Young  .Amer- 
icans for  Freedom  convention  la  Houston  by 
Sen.  James  L.  Buckley  (C-R-NT):  and  It 
seems  more  than  poeslble  that  It  was  a  pre- 
view of  the  way  most  Americans  are  going 
to  be  thinking  and  acting  for  some  years  to 
come. 

A  key  passage  In  the  speech  • 

•'You  and  I  know,  as  I  believe  a  majority 
of  .Americans  now  sense,  that  the  liberal  creed 
has  proved  Its  complete  and  utter  bank- 
ruptcy. Its  complete  and  utter  inability  to 
deal  with  the  afllletlons  which  beeet  the 
l)ody  politic.  But  the  myths  of  liberalism, 
the  ghoetB  of  liberalism,  still  haunt  the  land, 
and  It  wUI  take  time  and  patience  and  faith 
to  exorcise  the  last  of  them." 

That  some  of  those  myths  and  ghosts  al- 
ready are  blowing  away  on  a  conservative 
wind  was  noted  with  great  satisfaction  by 
Sen.  Buckley  and  his  YAP  listeners. 

It  now  Is  fashionable,  said  Buckley,  "to 
urge  a  firm  stand  against  violence  on  the 
campus  ...  to  warn  against  the  faceless 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  ...  to  support 
the  volunteer  army  .  .  .  outside  the  South 
to  suggest  that  forced  busing  (of  schoolchil- 
dren to  further  integration]  will  not  work." 

To  which,  permit  \is  to  add  that  the  time 
may  not  be  far  off  when  Congress  will  get 
up  "the  cottrage  to  cut  over-ambitJous  and 
too-powerful  labor  moguls  down  to  stae  via 
r!ght-to-work  and  antitrust  laws,  and  to  put 
some  real  restraints  on  welfare  and  rellet 
dispensers  who  now  seem  bent  en  bleeding 
the  taxpayers  into  fiscal  anemia. 

We  covUd  be  wrong  (It  wouldnt  be  the  first 
time),  but  Sen.  Buckley  and  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  In  New  York  State  look  Uke  triple 
threats  to  the  professional  liberals  in  both 
of  the  old  partlsR.  .And  certainly  they  are 
persons  for  all  students  and  connoisseurs  of 
politics  to  keep  under  cloee  and  interested 
obeervatlon  for  a  long  tlnte  to  come. 

YAP  ConYXimos.  SxPTKMasa  3.   1971. 

HoTJSiON.  Tax. 
As  a  long  time  admirer  of  Young  Americans 
tot  Freedom.  I  am  delighted  that  I  am  finaUy 
able  to  catch  up  with  ao  large  and  repie- 
eenutlve  a  group  of  you. 

The  mundane  demandw  of  earning  a  Uvlng 
made  it  Impoealble  tor  me  to  be  praeent  at 
your   founding  ooaventloo   at  my   family's 
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pUoe  In  1960.  Nor  could  I  be  on  h*nd  for  your 
tenth  mnDiytnmrj  oalateaUon  in  ShAxon  lut 
ye«r — this  time  bacauM  of  the  lupcrlor  claim 
of  the  San  Oennaro  Featlval  In  Lover  Man- 
hattan on  any  New  York  political  candidate's 
time. 

But  here  I  am.  ]ust  one  year  later,  aa  your 
breakfast  fare — mlrahtle  mlrabUoziun,  as  a 
United  States  Senator,  a  product  of  thcae 
same  forces  which  broucht  you  Into  *^^^ntti> 
in  the  first  place  and  which  you  In  turn  haTe 
done  so  mtich  to  strengthen. 

I  stand  before  you  as  1970'a  axhibtt  A  to 
the  fact  that  the  eurrenta  of  eonaerrattRn 
continue  to  run  strooc  and  floap  In  the  Amer- 
ican spirit.  And  in  a  very  real  lenae.  I  stand 
before  you  as  exhibit  A  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  the  well -coordinated.  In- 
telligently channeled  and  oonatructlve  en- 
thusiasm of  which  TAF  seems  uniquely 
capable. 

So,  I  want  to  take  thU  occasion  to  say 
"thank  you"  to  the  board  of  directors  and 
officers  and  members  at  large  of  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Pteedom.  Most  eepeclally.  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
members  oi  your  New  York  chapter.  They 
provided  leadership  and  organizational 
strength  to  the  largest  group  of  student 
volunteers  to  work  for  any  candidate  any- 
where In  the  United  States  during  the  1970 
campaign.  New  York's  political  commen- 
tators are  stUl  trying  to  find  some  explana- 
tion other  than  the  obvious  one  as  to  why  so 
many  Intelligent  young  men  and  women 
should  have  poured  so  much  of  their  time 
and  money  Into  a  campaign  dedicated  to 
such  neanderthal  Ideas  as  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  this  country's  affairs.  Moat  particu- 
larly. I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Herb  Stupp  and  Lynn  Courter  for  their  splen- 
did Job  in  directing  my  youth  volunteer  oper- 
ation. My  admiration  for  their  skill  and  per- 
severance Is  unlimited. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  When  the  caU  for 
help  went  out,  YAF  was  there  .  .  .  and  YAF 
stayed  on  the  job  right  through  election  day 
I  hope  that  what  you  helped  accomplish  in 
New  York  last  fall  will  prove  antidote  enough 
against  the  creeping  despair  which  some- 
times blunts  the  edge  of  conservative  efforts. 
When  we  see  the  reckless  path  on  which  the 
country  continues  to  move,  when  we  con- 
template the  enormity  of  the  obstacles  which 
must  yet  be  overcome.  It  is  easy  to  yield  to 
the  temptation  to  wonder  wbettier  the  strug- 
gle Is  worth  the  whUe.  Yet  if  we  take  an  ob- 
jective view  of  American  political  develop- 
ments over  the  past  decade,  we  And  aoople 
signs  of  progress,  ample  reason  for  confident 
hope. 

In  1960.  when  YAF  was  founded  among 
snickering  predictions  that  It  would  have  a 
life  of  a  year  or  two  at  the  most,  who  would 
have  predicted  a  Goldwater  candidacy  Just 
four  years  away?  It  Is  fashionable.  I  know, 
to  write  off  that  candidacy  as  an  unmiti- 
gated disaster,  as  the  great  political  debacle 
of  the  age.  I  respectfully  submit,  however, 
that  this  assessment  is  profoundly  wide  of 
the  mark  I  am  convinced  that  future  his- 
torians will  record  that  In  19M,  a  man  of 
courage  and  principle  from  Arizona  mo- 
bilized forces  which  ultimauiy  changed  the 
course  of  American  politics.  The  Ooldwater 
campaign  measured  the  depth  and  the  ex- 
tent of  conservative  sentiment  In  this  coun- 
try. For  the  first  time  In  years,  the  true  Is- 
sues were  sharply  defined;  and  conservatives 
throughout  the  land  came  to  know  that  they 
weren't  alone,  that  their  views  on  the  critical 
Issues  continued  to  have  an  authentic  ap- 
peal for  the  American  public. 

I  submit  that  the  Ooldwater  campaign 
sparked  the  reawakening  of  a  broad -based, 
conscious  conservatism  which  Is  reflected  to- 
day in  the  robust  growth  of  YAF.  In  the 
spawning  of  a  dozen  significant  new  con- 
servative authors,  and  in  the  election  and 
reelection  of  a  Phil  Crane  In  IlUnoU  and  a 
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Ronald  Reagan  in  California,  and  meet  re- 
cently by  the  election  of  a  Bill  Archer  In 
Texas  and  at  a  Jack  Kemp  In  New  York. 
And  I  moat  firmly  beUeve  that  but  for  the 
forces  set  In  motion  by  the  Ooldwater  cam- 
paign in  1904,  I  would  not  today  be  address- 
ing you  as  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

But  a  counter-revolution  is  not  effected 
overnight.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that  even 
dead  ideas  have  their  own  momentum;  and 
that  in  the  political  proceas.  there  is  an  in- 
ertia which  will  return  Incumbents  to  office 
long  after  they  have  ceased  to  reflect  the 
views  of  their  constituents.  It  is  not  enough, 
therefore,  that  the  liberal  panaceas  have  been 
proven  unworkable,  or  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  now  take  the  conservative  view 
on  most  of  the  major  Issues.  We  as  a  nation 
will  not  achieve  true  reform  until  we  have 
rid  ourselves  of  hablU  of  thought  Implanted 
by  decades  of  liberalism,  or  until  we  have 
effected  a  basic  shift  In  the  balance  of  power 
within  the  United  States  Congress. 

The  persistence  of  liberal  myth  In  the 
face  of  devastating  faUure  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  In  my  own  backyard.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  New  York  City.  You  will 
recall  that  Just  six  years  ago,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1966.  young  John  V.  Lochlnvar 
came  riding  out  of  the  left  to  rescue  our 
fair  city  from  those  tired  Tammany  hacks 
who  had  brought  her  to  such  low  repute.  In 
due  course,  he  was  annolnted  lord  mayor, 
and  he  promptly  proceeded  to  apply  to  New 
York  all  the  magic  nostrums  known  to  the 
elders  of  the  liberal  party  and  of  the  New 
York  Times,  that  he  might  rid  the  city  of 
unemployment  and  crime  and  slums  and 
welfare  and  bosslsm. 

But  lo.  by  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  the 
city  had  become  a  veritable  wasteland.  Vio- 
lent crime  had  not  only  stubbornly  failed  to 
vanish,  it  had  insisted  on  rising  to  new  highs 
year  after  year,  with   1971   promising  to   be 
the  banner  year  of  them  all.  Welfare  rolls 
had  more  than  doubled  to  1.2  million  per- 
sons, one  out  of  every  seven  New  Yorkers, 
even  as  half  a  million  resldenu  sought  refuge 
in  presumably  greener  and  cerUfledly  safer 
pastures  elsewhere.  Though  he  managed  to 
balance  the  budget  while  holding  the  rise 
in    city   expenditures   to    an    austere    100%, 
this  did  require  certain  upward  adjustments 
In  the  sales  and  property  and  income  and 
beer  and   cigarette  and  stock  transfer   and 
even  hot  dog  taxes.  He  did  succeed  In  driv- 
ing out  a  large  number  of  bosses.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  they  didn't  happen  to  be 
political  booses.  Rather,  they  were  of  that 
other  variety  who  Invest  money,  create  Jobs, 
and  pay  taxes.  Now  all   the  sages  of  Man- 
ahatta — the  chieftains  of  the  media  and  of 
academe— aU  agreed  that  whereas  evil  times 
had  most  certainly  befaUen  fun  city,   none 
of  the  blame  therefor  was  to  be  attached  to 
the  lord  mayor  or  to  the  magic  remedies  he 
had  applied— which  were,  after  aU,  the  rem- 
edies which  they  themselves  had  long  been 
advocating.  Rather,  the  blame  was  to  be  fixed 
on  the  insensitive  parsimony  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany  or  on  that  of  Camelot  Itself.  And  so 
they  appUuded   young   John  V.   Lochlnvar 
when  he  determined  to  venture  forth  to  chal- 
lenge the  reigning  monarch  for  control  of 
Camelot;  In  order,  no  doubt,  that  he  might 
apply  to  all  the  realm  those  same  remark- 
able   remedies    which    had    achieved    such 
astonUhlng  results  In  New  York  City. 

Now  I  wUh  this  little  tale  could  be  written 
off  as  a  fable  of  doubtful  current  relevance. 
Unfortunately,  as  you  all  know.  It  is  an 
all  too  true-to-llfe  adventure  which  reveals 
•o  very  much  about  the  character  of  contem- 
porary liberalism  and  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live. 

You  and  I  know,  as  I  believe  a  majority  of 
Americans  now  sense,  that  the  liberal  creed 
has  proven  iu  complete  and  utter  bank- 
ruptcy, Ma  complete  and  utter  Inability  to 
deal  with  the  afflictions  which  beset  the  body 
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politic.  But  the  myths  of  UberaUam.  the 
ghoau  of  liberalism  still  haunt  the  land,  and 
it  will  take  time  and  patience  and  faith  to 
exercise  the  last  of  them. 

This  Is  the  great  task  which  Uaa  ahead  of 
us.  We  must  bear  effective  witness  to  the 
great  truths  which  alone  can  make  men 
free.  This  Is  the  mission  which  young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom  have  adopted  as  their  own 
from  their  earliest  days,  a  mission  which  they 
have  pursued  with  a  sure  grasp  of  essentials 
which  time  and  again  have  placed  them  in 
the  vanguard  of  American  thought.  What  Is 
more  they  have  shown  the  moral,  and  at 
times  the  physical,  courage  to  advance  haid 
but  correct  positions  in  the  face  of  fierce 
hosUUty. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  nation  at  large 
has  had  to  discover  what  YAF  knew  long 
before.  One  hates  to  say  "I  told  you  so,"  but 
sometimes  it  needs  saying: 

It  Is  now  fashionable,  for  example,  to  urge 
a  firm  stand  against  violence  on  the  campus. 
But  let  the  Nation  recall:  YAP  was  urging 
it  ye«ufl  ago. 

It  Is  now  fashionable  to  vram  against  the 
faceless  bureaucrats  In  Washington.  But  let 
the  Nation  recall:  YAF  was  Issuing  that 
warning  years  ago. 

It  Is  now  fashionable  to  support  the  vol- 
unteer Army.  But  let  the  Nation  recall :  YAF 
was  advocating  one  years  ago. 

It  Is  now  fashionable  outside  the  South 
to  suggest  that  forced  busing  will  not  work. 
But  let  the  Nation  recall:  YAF  was  saying 
it  years  ago. 

YAF  has  never  been  afraid  to  stick  Its 
neck  out  when  it  thought  principle  was  at 
stake;  it  has  never  feared  to  champion  un- 
popular causes;  and  It  has  never  had  occa- 
sion to  consult  with  Oeorge  Oallup  or  the 
New  York  Times  before  acting. 

For  all  this,  you  have  Just  cause  to  be 
proud.  But  It  Is  time  once  again  to  match 
your  past  aoompllshments  with  a  program 
for  the  future.  You  are  assembled  here  to 
map  your  course  over  the  next  2  years.  As 
you  deliberate.  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few 
areas  on  which  you  may  wish  to  concen- 
trate your  fire. 

The  first   and   foremost   of   these  has  to 
do  with  the  re-recorderlng  of  our  priorities. 
In  saner  times,  it  would  be  apparent  to  all 
that  the  first  obligation  of  any  society  Is  to 
assure  its  own  siu-vival;    and  any  objective 
view  of  the  allnement  of  forces  aruund  the 
globe  today  should  satisfy  the  most  wistful 
optimist    that   our   National    Security,   and 
therefore  the  security  of  the  West,  has  never 
been  imder  so  great  a  potential  threat.  Yet 
today,  as  a  result  of  a  decade  of  neglect  oo 
our  part,  and  as  a  result  of  an  astonishingly 
energetic  and  sustained  program  by  the  So- 
viets to  modernize  and  expand  every  element 
of  their  forces,  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
we  have  already  fallen  behind  Russia  In  Im- 
portant  areas   of  conventional   armaments, 
and  where  the  credibility  of  our  strategic  de- 
terrent capacity  will  soon  have  reached  the 
vanishing  point.  This  U  not  an  exercise  In 
scare  talk  of  the  kind  which  the  pentagon  is 
accused  of  unleashing  at  defense  approprU- 
tion  time.  It  is  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
editors  of  the  authoritative  Jane's  Fighting 
Ship$  whose  latest  edition  predicts  that  by 
197S,  the  Soviets  will  have  the  c^MClty  to 
destroy.  In  a  first  strike  attack,  virtually  all 
of  our  strategic  nuclear  weapons;  to  destroy, 
that    Is,    the    American   deterrent   force  on 
which  the  free  world  has  relied  for  its  secu- 
rity since  the  end  of  the  second  world  war. 
The  implications  are  as  self-evident  as  they 
are  ominous.  To  put  it  graphically,  if  we  do 
not  begin  to  rearm  and  to  develop  new  and 
more  sophisticated  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  on  a  crash  basis,  we  will  soon  find 
that  in  a  future  Cuban  missile  confronta- 
tion, it  wUl  be  the  United  SUtes  and  not  the 
Soviet  Union  which  will  be  forced  to  back 
down.  And  once  we  begin  backing  down  un- 
der pressure  here  and  there  around  the  globe. 
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we  will  court  the  dlaaster  of  a  third  worltl 
war.  Because  aggressive  nations  seem  Inevi- 
tably to  overestimate  the  readiness  of  free 
men  to  retreat. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  no  more  Im- 
portant task  faces  you  than  to  hrip  sound 
the  alarm  and  to  alert  the  American  people 
as  to  the  sober  facts  regarding  our  deteriorat- 
ing military  power.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
once  the  American  public  Is  convincingly  In- 
formed of  the  deadly  seriousness  of  our  po- 
sition, they  will  demand  that  we  once  again 
place  defense  at  the  top  of  our  list  of  na- 
tional priorities.  Because  to  do  otherwise  is 
to  court  national  disaster. 

On  the  domestic  front,  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter standard  by  which  to  measure  any  and 
every  new  proposal  for  action  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  than  that  which  Is  provided  by 
the  central  theme  of  this  year's  state  of  the 
Union  message.  I  speak  of  Richard  NUon's 
assertion  that  this  country's  most  urgent 
need  Is  to  reverse  the  historic  flow  of  pow- 
er to  Washington.  To  my  mind,  this  state- 
ment of  purpose,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
totally  sincere  one.  Is  the  most  refreshing 
and  slgnlflcant  proposal  to  be  made  by  any 
American  President  In  this  generation.  It  Is 
a  statement  of  purpoee  which  provides  us 
with  a  clear  standard  against  which  to  as- 
sess and  plan  for  new  Federal  action — A 
standard.  I  might  add.  which  from  time  to 
time  we  will  need  to  apply  to  proposals 
which  emanate  from  the  White  House  it- 
self. 

By  this  standard,  the  proposals  for  six 
special  revenue  sharing  programs  which 
would  collapse  more  than  10  existing  Fed- 
eral bureaucracies  and  return  their  powers 
to  the  States  and  localities,  these  programs 
deserve  your  active  support.  By  the  same  tok- 
en, the  famUy  assistance  program  which  has 
emerged  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  clearly  falls  to  meet  the  test,  and 
therefore  deserves  to  be  opposed  with  equal 
vigor. 

I  believe  that  If  you  analyze  these  and 
other  proposals  In  terms  of  their  effect  on 
the  concentration  or  diffusion  of  power,  you 
will  be  speaking  In  terms  which  the  aver- 
age American  Increasingly  understands  as 
he  Increasingly  finds  himself  crowded  by 
bureaucratic  decisions  which  he  feels  power- 
less to  control. 

There  is  one  area,  however,  where  I  fear 
the  American  public  still  needs  a  great  deal 
of  basic  educating — understandably  so,  be- 
cause local  and  State  officials  and  the  so- 
called  opinion  makers  have  still  to  learn  the 
basic  fiscal  fact  of  American  life.  We  need 
to  constantly  remind  the  public  that  money 
is  not  created  in  Washington;  that  the 
money  which  Washington  so  freely  spends 
Is  money  which  it  either  picked  out  of  their 
pockets  In  the  form  of  taxes,  or  which  Is 
In  effect  embezzled  from  their  savings  and 
Insurance  policies  and  pensions  through  the 
attrition  of  Inflation. 

I  hope  you  will  devote  a  considerable  part 
of  your  energies  to  helping  the  American 
public  realize  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  on  the  verge  of  spending  itself  Into  ob- 
livion. A  recent  study  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution— hardly  a  conservative  organiza- 
tion— concluded  that  between  now  ana  1976, 
already  programed  growth  In  existing  Fed- 
eral commitments  will  use  up  virtually  all 
the  extra  Federal  revenue  generated  by  the 
growth  of  the  economy — and  that  is  assum- 
ing (a)  that  no  new  programs  are  enacted, 
and  (b)  that  we  have  unemployment  of  4% 
or  less.  Yet  In  the  few  months  since  the 
Brookings  Institution  issued  its  report,  the 
Congress  has  already  enacted  a  number  of 
totally  new  programs  which  will  ultimately 
cost  tens  of  blllloiu  of  additional  dollars. 
Quite  clearly,  something  has  got  to  give 
somewhere. 

If  we  are  finally  to  achieve  some  sort  of 
fiscal  self-dlBclpllne  at  the  national  level, 
we  nuist  reach  not  the  politicians  who  will 
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seek  the  easy  way  out,  but  the  public  who 
ultimately  has  to  pay  the  bill  and  who  can 
develop  new  standards  by  which  to  judge 
political  performance.  We  must  convince  the 
voter — we  must  convince,  moat  especially, 
the  voters  who  earn  between  t7,000  and 
1 15,000  a  year  and  who  provide  the  Federal 
Oovemment  with  the  great  bulk  of  Its  per- 
sonal Income  tax  revenues,  that  dollars  spent 
by  Washington  are  the  most  expensive  dol- 
lars— expensive  because  of  the  Inherent  waste 
associated  with  centrally  directed  programs; 
expensive  in  terms  of  the  inflation  which 
robe  the  prudent  of  their  savings  and  which 
condemns  Increasing  numbers  of  our  aged 
to  a  state  of  dependency;  and  expensive  In 
the  whittling  away  of  individual  freedom 
because  of  the  controls  which  are  Inevit- 
ably attached  to  monies  dispensed  by  Wash- 
ington. 

During  the  years  Immediately  ahead,  1 
would  also  urge  you  to  take  an  active  In- 
terest, a  constructive  Interest,  In  two  areas 
of  great  ctzrrent  concern  which  conserva- 
tives have  too  often  left  to  liberals  by  de- 
fault The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the 
necessary  task  of  coming  to  terms  with  our 
environment.  Pur  millennia,  man  had  as- 
sumed that  the  earth  and  water  and  air  had 
an  Infinite  capacity  to  absorb  his  wastes.  We 
have  found  out  the  hard  vray,  however,  that 
these  resources  are  finite,  and  that  we  must 
now  seek  effective  ways  to  make  our  activ- 
ities compatible  with  the  natural  world  In 
which  we  live  and  on  which  our  lives  depend. 
The  kind  of  balanced  judgment  and  perspec- 
tive which  Is  the  hallmark  of  conservative 
thinking  Is  vital  to  the  analysis  of  our  en- 
vlroiunental  problems  and  to  the  proposal 
of  sound,  workable  solutions  to  them. 

The  other  area  which  so  clearly  demands 
oonaervatlve  thought  and  action  has  to  do 
with  the  very  real  problems  still  faced  by 
some  of  our  minorities.  We  must  recognize 
that  still  too  many  black  Americans  are  af- 
flicted by  that  centuries-old  legacy  of  de- 
pendency which  la  their  unique  burden. 
Therefore,  special  measures  are  not  only  jus- 
tlfled  but  required  by  considerations  of  ele- 
mental Justice. 

Again,  because  oonaervatlve  thinking  and 
analysis  Is  predicated  on  th9  realities  of 
human  nature  and  human  experience,  we 
are  in  a  special  position  to  propose  measures 
which  will  achieve  real  progress.  We  under- 
stand that  human  belnj^  can  never  achieve 
dignity  and  self-ooafldenoe  exo^K  through 
seU-aohlevement;  that  the  surest  way  to  true 
equality  lies  through  economic  tategratloo 
and  the  mutual  re^>ect  and  aelf-reepect 
which  will  come  with  It.  These  will  not  be 
achieved  by  exerdaaa  In  paternallam  or  by 
using  human  beings  as  pawns  In  experiments 
In  social  engineering. 

As  we  seek  to  widen  the  CHDportunltiea  open 
to  all  Americana:  as  we  work  to  make  sure 
that  each  American  child  has  access  to  the 
beat  education  and  training  required  to  de- 
velop his  innate  capadtlee,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  have  the  courage  to  oppose  those 
programs,  however  fashionable,  which  we 
know  will  have  tho  opposite  eSeot.  knowing 
that  some  will  Impugn  our  motlTse.  ^>e- 
clfloaUy,  it  is  time  to  acknowledge,  along  with 
growing  numbers  of  thoughtfxil  minority 
leaden,  that  forced  busing  aids  neither  the 
cause  of  education  nor  that  at  racial  har- 
mony. 

The  time,  the  money  and  the  expertise 
now  being  squandered  on  the  logistlos  of 
busing  ought  instead  to  be  Invested  in  qual- 
ity education  and  training  for  each  American 
child,  reoogniaing  that  those  from  the  most 
deprived  background*  wiU  require  the  great- 
eat  aaslatanoe  and  the  most  akUled  inatruc- 
ttoD.  Let  \is  work  together,  then,  to  create 
better  schools  for  all.  Let  us  move  to  remedy 
the  affects  of  racial  injustice.  But  let  us  not 
use  the  children  as  pawns  to  please  some 
current  social  theory  that  was  not  here  yes- 
terday and  may  not  be  here  tomorrow.  But 
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in  ^Making  oat  agBlnst  f  orosd  buatsg  to 
aehlew  ladal  halanos,  irs  most  guard  against 
the  counsels  and  the  yvtotm  of  tbe  past.  Tbm 
true  conso-vatlTe  lasponse  Is  not  exsmpltfled 
by  tbe  Oovemor  of  Alahama  Oeorge  Wallace 
standing  in  tbe  school  house  dots'  isnt  going 
to  solve  anything.  We  passed  that  point,  and 
Ood  willing,  we  will  never  go  back. 

Lastly.  I  want  to  encourage  you  to  con- 
tinue your  fine  work  among  the  youth  of 
this  Nation.  The  next  few  years  will  be  crit- 
ically Important  ones.  The  enemies  of  free- 
dom have  never  been  more  powerful.  Over 
the  next  crucial  period  we  shall  need  young 
men  and  women  ol  great  heart  and  of  cour- 
age, of  vision  and  of  hc«icr — young  men  and 
women  whose  understanding  of  the  good  life 
Is  ooBtamlnated  neither  by  dreamy  visions  of 
Utopia  nor  by  the  Ignoble  appeal  a<  aensu- 
aUty. 

Above  all,  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  throw  up  your  hands  and  say  "What's  the 
use?"  Emigrating  to  Australia  or  joining  a 
commune  are  not  the  answer.  IT  the  United 
States  surrenders  to  tbe  aotbocttailan  farces 
of  our  times — whether  they  be  external  or 
internal,  it  docs  not  matter — than  the  world 
will  follow  us  into  an  seUpse  of  freedom. 
Olven  today's  realities,  there  will  be  no  hiding 
place  down  here  if  America  cusiM  to  be  tree 
and  stroxig. 

But  I  am  not  urging  you  to  a  holding  ac- 
tion. I  suggest  that  the  tide  is  turning,  and 
that  you  can  help  channel  its  future  course. 
The  spotlight  Is  being  focused  as  never  be- 
fore on  what  you  do  and  what  you  say;  and 
the  views  which  you  articulate,  the  views  of 
a  reqwnsible  young  America  which  has  kapt 
the  faith,  which  understands  America  and 
her  Institutions,  those  views  will  be  listened 
to  and  weighed  by  the  public  and,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  by  the  White  House  itself. 
m  the  days  ahead,  the  Nation  will  be  in- 
cre^dngly  dependent  upon  the  virtues  which 
have  marked  TAF  since  Its  earUest  days.  It 
will  fall  to  the  conssrvatlve  movement  to 
show  the  world  that  the  American  political 
system  continues  to  be  essentially  sound; 
that  it  remains — warts  and  aU — the  noblest 
frame  of  government  ever  created  by  man; 
and  that  we  shall  not  stand  Idly  by  while 
some  desiccated  group  of  despairing  liberals 
try  to  run  It  down. 

Let  us  resolve,  therefore,  to  renew  our  faith 
in  this  great  land,  and  to  acknowledge  our 
debt  to  the  past  by  continuing  to  work  for 
the  futtire.  I  know  that  YAF  will  lead  the 
way. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

Va  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  7  years  and 
182  dajrs  ago  Cai>t.  Floyd  Thcanpfitm  be- 
came a  prisoner  of  war  in  Vietnam.  He  is 
still  there.  He  is  still  a  prisiHier. 

m  the  past  7  years  and  182  days  we 
have  held  two  presldwitial  elections.  We 
have  put  a  man  on  the  mo(xi.  We  have 
seen  the  coming  of  the  l8-year-old  vote, 
and  we  have  sem  the  passing  of  most  of 
an  entire  generation  of  political  leaders. 

In  the  past  7  years  and  182  days  the 
Vietnam  war  has  gone  through  a  dxastic 
wizKi  up  and  the  current  wind  down.  We 
have  watched  the  coming  and  the  full 
fury  of  the  race  and  ghetto  riots.  And 
the  Army  in  which  Captain  Thompson 
served  has  itself  changed  more  than 
probably  he  could  imagine. 

In  the  past  7  years  and  182  days  we 
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have  watched  the  rise  of  the  drug  culture 
and  we  have  seen  the  first  heart  trans- 
plant. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Thompeon  sits  In 
his  cell  somewhere  in  Vietnam 


EXPELLED   AMERICAN   JEW   TELLS 
WHY  SOVIETS  KICKED  HIM  OUT 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1971 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Department  of  State  lodged  an  official 
protest  In  Moscow  against  the  unjustified 
expulsion  from  the  Soviet  Union  of  two 
U.S.  citizens,  ooe  of  whom  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  This  constituent.  Irving 
Silverman,  of  Roslyn.  N.Y.,  was  In  Rus- 
sia with  his  wife  and  friends  on  a  pri- 
vate visit  as  part  of  a  serious  study  of 
Jewish  traditions  around  the  world. 

His  expulsion  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  alleged  anti-Soviet  acts,  was  obvious- 
ly an  attempt  to  prevent  his  communi- 
cating with  Soviet  Jews.  This  appears  to 
be  an  unfortunate  extension  of  the  anti- 
Jewish  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
since  U.S.  citizens  were  Involved  in  this 
incident  the  State  Department  protest 
was  especially  important. 

Mr.  Silverman  wrote  an  account  of  his 
experience  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  and 
because  of  the  importance  of  this  matter 
I  request  permission  to  include  excerpts 
of  his  firsthand  account  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

An  Expelled  Ammican  Tells  Why  Soviets 

Kicked  Him  Out 

(By  Irving  Silverman) 

New   York,   Aug.   4— On   July    19,    1971     I 

Joined  the  select  "club"  of  people  who  were 

expelled    from    the    Soviet    Union.    Expelled 

with   me   was  Leonard  Shuster  of  VPynne- 

wood.  Pa. 

The  setting  for  our  expulsion  was  as  cir- 
cumspect as  an  International  conference,  but 
the  basis  was  as  phony  as  a  three-dollar'  bill 
We  were  charged  with  "antl-Sovlet"  actlvl- 
tlps  which,  we  were  told,  consisted  of  dis- 
tributing antl-Sovlet  literature  and  having 
excessive  contacts  with  Russian  Jews. 

Both  Mr.  Shuster  and  I  categorically  de- 
nied the  first  charge  but  acknowledged  that 
we  had  spoken  to  Russian  Jews  and  non- 
Jews. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  Improper  about 
these  conversations  for  the  most  part,  they 
occurred  on  a  casual  meeting  basis— in  the 
streets.  In  museums,  during  excursions  and 
sightseeing.  It  was  virtually  Impossible  for 
any  foreigner  to  walk  the  streets  of  a  Rus- 
sian city  without  having  a  flock  of  people 
come  up  and  want  to  engage  in  conversation. 

THE    TOUB 

But  let  me  tell  my  story  from  the  beKln- 
nlng.  ' 

My  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  planned 
as  a  vacation,  with  my  wife,  Nancy.  Both  of 
us  have  traveled  very  extensively  through- 
out the  world  and  In  most  of  our  United 
States. 

Because  we  are  both  "people-oriented."  our 
bent  has  always  been  toward  meeting  new 
friends,  learning  new  life  styles  and  seeing 
the  people  In  the  places  we  visit — at  work, 
at  play  and  In  a  social  setting.  Much  as  we 
enjoy  seeing  the  "sights,"  o\ir  emphasis  has 
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always  been  on  appreciating  people  instead 
of  merely  visiting  places. 

Our  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  tlierefore, 
wa«  to  be  an  extension  oif  our  wrvldwlde 
travels.  I  admit  that  there  may  have  been 
a  special  emphasis.  I  was  convinced  that  our 
two  great  coiuitrles  (United  States  and  So- 
viet Union)  must  find  a  basis  for  better 
understanding  and  cooperation  If  we  are  to 
achieve  the  secure  peace  which  all  the  people 
of  both  coiuntrles  so  earnestly  desire. 
HOW  JEWS  vnx 
Also,  there  may  have  been  a  second  ele- 
ment of  emphasis.  As  a  Jew  who  feels  his 
Jewlshness  very  Intently,  I  was  anxious  to 
see  at  first  hand  how  Soviet  Jews  live,  wor- 
ship, engage  In  cultural  and  community 
affairs.  I  wanted  to  know  these  same  things 
about  Jews  in  all  of  the  foreign  countries 
and  cities  we  have  vUlted  In  the  past. 

Our   group,   consisting  of  ten  Americans 
(eight  Jews  and  two  Christians),  left  New 
York  on  July  2nd,  and  arrived  In  Moscow  on 
the  3rd.  Our  Itinerary  was  arranged  by  tn- 
tourlst.     through     an     Independent     travel 
agency   In  New   York.  None  of  the   people 
knew  each  other  before  the  tour  started  and 
everyone  was  traveling  as  an  Individual,  not 
representing  any  particular  organization  or 
group.  Our  itinerary  called  for  us  to  visit  six 
cities— Moscow,  Tbilisi,     the  seaside  resort 
of  Yalta.  Odessa,  Kiev  and  finally  Leningrad. 
At  the  start  of  our  trip,  Mr.  Shusrter  told 
our  Intourlst  guide  that  he  was  an  Orthodox 
Jew  and  wished  to  refrain  from  eating  meat 
If  there  oould  be  a  substitution  of  fish  fine— 
U  not.  he  would  be  satisfied  with  vegetables 
Both  Mr.  Shuster  and  I  emphasized  that  we 
intended   to   visit  synagogues   In  every   city 
and  the  IntourUt  guide  was  helpful  In  pro- 
viding   us    with     the    addresses    of    such 
synagogues. 

In  Moscow,  our  dally  visits  to  the  syna- 
gogue,  for  morning  services,  were  very  dis- 
appointing. There  were  no  more  than  20  to 
40  people  each  day,  all  over  the  age  of  60 
The  books  were  old  and.  for  the  most  part 
tattered. 

NOT  BEST  or  DATS 

The  wrinkled  faces,  the  deeply  set  and 
strained  eyes,  the  frail  hands  and  drab  cloth- 
ing suggested  that  these  were  not  the  best 
of  days  for  the  men  and  occasional  women 
who  came  to  the  synagogue  for  dally  services. 

But  the  Jews  In  the  synagogue  were  very 
happy  to  see  us,  to  receive  our  greetings 
from  the  United  States.  They  wanted  to 
know  about  our  families,  about  Jews  in  the 
Umted  States,  about  Jewish  books,  Jewish 
traditions,  the  Yiddish  language  and  of 
course  whether  we  had  been  to  Israel. 

We  travelled  on  to  Yalta,  to  Odessa  and 
then  to  Kiev.  We  had  a  variety  of  Interesting 
<tnd  moving  experiences  which  are  too  nu- 
merous to  detaU  here,  except  for  one  re- 
vealing incident  In  Kiev.  As  we  were  leav- 
ing the  local  synagogue,  a  number  of  people 
approached  and  asked  me  If  I  would  speak 
to  them  In  Yiddish,  which  I  did. 

I  was  askei::  questions  such  as  "Do  you 
have  any  Jewish  books"?  I  replied  that  I  had 
a  library  of  500  books  on  various  Jewish  sub- 
jects. The  figure  was  unbelievable  to  the 
questioners.  They  asked  me  If  I  had  any 
books  on  Jewish  history  and  I  told  them 
that  I  had  about  20  covering  all  different 
periods  of  time  in  the  4.000-year  span  of  our 
heritage.  The  questioners  were  amazed.  They 
asked  further  questions  about  Jewish  educa- 
tion, Jewish  wedding  ritual,  holiday  obeerv- 
Lnces,  etc. 

DON'T   TALK   TO    HXM 

During  the  conversation,  I  noticed  one 
gentleman  was  tapping  some  of  the  men  In 
the  group  on  the  shoulder  and  then  suddenly 
each  of  the  persons  tapped  would  move  out 
of  the  group.  I  then  overheard  what  the  man 
was  saying:  "Don't  talk  to  him." 

I    became    infurtated    with    thU    lack    of 
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courtesy.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  in  hun- 
dreds of  synagogues  throughout  the  wotld 
and  never  had  the  experience  of  a  Jew  telllag 
another  Jew  not  to  talk  to  a  third  Jew  or  not 
even  to  listen  to  him.  I  reminded  him  that  I 
would  never  be  so  disrespectful  if  he  ever 
visited  my  synagogue. 

His  answer  was,  "If  you  came  to  synagogue 
for  ser/lces  and  services  are  over,  it's  time 
for  you  to  go  home.  It's  not  necessary  for  you 
to  talk  to  anybody." 

I  come  now  to  the  specific  experience  of 
our  expulsion.  On  Monday,  July  19th,  my 
wife  and  I  were  out  shopping  for  books.  We 
particularly  were  Interested  In  buying  some 
books  on  Jewish  history.  Jewish  ctilture  and 
art.  We  had  visited  a  number  of  nationality 
museums  In  the  Ukraine — particularly  the 
one  relating  to  Ukrainian  textiles  and  design. 

FOUND   NOTHING 

We  knew  that  there  must  have  been  any 
number  of  important  Jewish  artists  and 
writers  who  had  produced  significant  literary 
and  artistic  creations,  but  we  found  none  In 
any  of  the  stores. 

Nor  did  we  find  any  Jewish  records,  Jewish 
music,  cantorlal  selections  or  anything  of  a 
Jewish  nature.  We  looked  for  books  on  Jewish 
history.  None  were  available. 

We  got  back  to  the  hotel  at  about  a 
quarter  to  six  in  the  evening.  We  were  to 
have  dinner  at  6  pjn.  and  then  leave  by  bus 
at  7  pjn.  for  the  Kiev  airport  where  we  were 
to  board  a  plane  for  Leningrad  at  9. 

When  my  wife  and  I  arrived  at  the  hotel 
we  were  told  that  a  meeting  of  ova  group 
with  Intourlst  representatives  was  called  for 
6  p.m.  and  that  everyone  was  requested  to 
attend. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  an  upper  floor  of 
the  Dnieper  Hotel.  Ten  chairs  were  arranged 
at  one  end  of  the  room  for  our  group,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  ten  additional  chairs  were 
set. 

KEPORTKaa 

within  a  few  minutes,  nine  or  ten  Russians 
came  In.  They  were  identified  to  us  only  as 
newspaper  people.  We  asked  for  their  specific 
names  and  publications  and  this  Information 
was  not  given  to  us. 

Two  of  the  people  were  photographers.  We 
asked  them  to  withhold  taking  pictures  until 
we  knew  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  We 
were  given  a  firm  promise  by  the  person  con- 
ducting the  meeting,  a  Mr.  Invlklan,  who  said 
he  was  an  asslsUnt  manager  of  Intoxirlst  for 
Kiev,  that  no  pictures  would  be  taken. 

Mr.   Invlklan   then   proceeded   to   read   a 
•declaration"  in  Russian  which  charged  Mr 
Shuster  and  myself  with  antl-Sovlet  activi- 
ties including,  as  previously  mentioned   ex- 
cessive contact  with  Russian  Jews. 

During  the  time  of  the  reading  of  the 
declaration,  the  photographers  proceeded  to 
take  pictures  of  the  group  despite  their  pre- 
viously committed  promise  not  to  do  so  We 
Immediately  protested  this  violation  of  out 
personal  rights,  reminding  the  representa- 
tives that  we  had  faithfully  adhered  to  all 
requests  made  to  us  not  to  take  unauthorized 
photographs  during  our  stay  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

NOT    CtJILTT 

We  further  declared  that  we  were  not 
guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  of  antl-Sovlet 
activities,  although  we  acknowledged  that  we 
had  spoken  to  many  Russian  citizens.  We 
contended  that  In  none  of  these  conversa- 
tions did  we  violate  any  Soviet  laws  or  other 
standards  of  etiquette  and  courtesy. 

Although  the  actual  charges  against  us, 
we  were  told,  were  made  by  citizens  of  the 
Kiev  Jewish  community  from  the  synagogue, 
we  oould  not  meet  the  people  who  bad  ac- 
cused us.  Nor  would  we  be  given  a  copy  of 
the  "declaration." 

We  were  further  told  that,  "in  this  coun- 
try, when  you  are  accused  of  wrongdoing, 
you  must  be  guilty  ...  we  would  not  aocuae 
anyone  unlea  he  was  guUty." 
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"This  was  ridiculous,"  I  declared,  but  my 
protest  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Both  Mr.  Shuster  and  I  then  proceeded  to 
make  personal  statements,  both  to  protect 
the  highhandednees  of  the  Soviet  action  and 
record  some  of  our  observations  relating  to 
the  status  and  rights  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

BFIHimAL   OKNOCXDS 

We  Insisted  that  a  deliberate  campaign  to 
eradicate  the  soul,  spirit  and  heart  of  our 
Jewish  heritage — aplrltual  genocide — had 
been  imdertaken.  The  lack  of  Jewish  books, 
Jen'lsh  music.  Jewish  culture  was  no  acci- 
dent. It  was  part  of  a  calculated  campaign  to 
extinguish  Jewish  identity  and  pride. 

In  our  statement,  we  pointed  out  that  in 
Kiev,  a  determined  effort  to  blot  out  the 
tragic  death  of  100,000  or  more  Jews  at  Babl 
Yar  was  insulting  to  the  next  of  kin  of  these 
victims  and  to  all  Jews.  For  over  25  years, 
not  a  single  marker  to  record  the  site  of  this 
tragic  massacre  was  erected. 

Now.  a  smEill  monument  marks  the  site 
but  local  residents  told  us  it's  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road  and,  further,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  Jews  being  involved.  It  only 
Identifies  the  fact  that  Russians  were  ItlUed. 

My  wife  and  I  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shuster 
left  Moscow  for  London  the  following  morn- 
ing on  the  first  plane  available.  Intourlst 
pressed  all  of  the  buttons  to  get  us  out  fast. 
They  discovered  seats  on  planes  where  none 
existed  previously,  cars  quickly  "appeared" 
and  "flew"  us  to  the  airport  at  a  speed  of 
about  100  miles  an  hour. 

"WE    ABE    PBISONXas" 

As  we  were  leaving  Moscow,  one  final  Inci- 
dent still  haunted  me.  I  recall  that  I  had 
been  walking  from  the  plane  to  the  Kiev  air 
terminal  when  a  woman  came  alongrtde  ma 
and  In  a  whisper  she  asked  "are  you  a  Jew?" 
I  acknowledged  I  was.  She  responded  in  a 
low  voice:  "Tell  them,  teU  everybody,  we  are 
prisoners.  Tell  them  they  will  not  let  us  leave. 
I'm  so  afraid,  I  can't  even  talk  to  my  hue- 
band.  I  want  to  go  to  Israel  with  my  son.  I'm 
afraid  to  talk  to  you." 


INTPX>DUCTION  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  EDUCATIONAL  PER- 
SONNEL ACT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  10839,  entitled  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Educational  Per- 
sonnel Act."  A  summary  and  Justifica- 
tion of  the  bill  prepared  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment is  submitted  for  the  Record  : 
The  Distkict  or  Colt7ICbia, 
Washington,  D.O.,  May  14, 1971. 
The  Honorable. 
The  Speaker, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Commlasloner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  enUtled  the 
"District  of  CX>lumbla  Educational  PerBonnel 
Act".  The  purposes  of  this  propoeed  legisla- 
tion, which  are  more  fully  set  out  in  the  at- 
tached summary  and  Justlfloatlon  of  the  var- 
ious tiUes  of  the  bill,  can  be  stated  brtefly  tm 
follows: 

Title  I  authorlzaa  the  Oommlaaloner  to 
enter  Into  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bia  the  Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualifica- 
tion of  Educational  Personnel. 

Title  n  authorises  the  advancing  of  emer- 
gency leave  to  tsxnpormry  teachers  and  at- 
tendance officers.  Such  advanoamsnt  of  Isavs 
la  presently  available  only  to  permanent  and 
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probationary  teachers  and  attendance  officers. 

Title  m  amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  to  increase  from 
ten  days  to  thirteen  days  the  amount  of 
cumulative  sick  and  emergency  leave  avail- 
able for  use  by  school  teachers  during  the 
school  year. 

Title  IV  allows  temporary  teachers  In  the 
District  public  school  system  to  voluntarUy 
apply  for  Federal  life  Insurance  and  health 
benefits  coverage  after  completion  of  one 
year's  service,  rather  than  after  service  of  two 
years  as  required  at  present. 

Title  V  amends  existing  law  to  transfer 
coverage  of  temporary  teachers  in  the  Dis- 
trict public  school  system  from  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  to  the  system  es- 
tablished under  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Public  School  Teachers  Retirement  Act.  This 
title  would  also  authorize  the  transfer  of  all 
retirement  deductions  from  the  salaries  of 
such  teachers  and  all  matching  funds  made 
by  the  District  Government  from  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Retire- 
ment and  Annuity  Fund. 

Title  VI  authorizes  summer  employment  of 
District  school  teachers  In  Congressional  of- 
fices. This  title  negates  a  restrictive  provi- 
sion of  law  that  the  Commissioner  believes 
was  not  intended  by  the  Congress. 

For  the  various  reasons  stated  in  the  at- 
tached Justification,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  believes  that  the  enact- 
ment of  each  of  the  titles  of  the  propoeed 
legislation  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to 
personnel  employed  in  educational  activities 
of  the  public  school  system  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  education  In 
the  District.  He  therefore  urges  favorable 
consideration  of  the  blU  by  the  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Graham  W.  Watt, 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 

Attachments. 


Summary  and  Justification  or  Provisions 
or  THE  District  or  Columbia  Educational 
Personnel  Act 

title  I — INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT  ON  QUALITICA- 
TION    or   EDUCATIONAL    PERSONNEL 

Title  I  Of  the  biU  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  enter  into  on  behalf  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  Interstate  Agreement 
on  Qualification  of  Educational  Personnel. 
This  title  Is  designed  to  provide  an  efficient 
means  of  bridging  dlffwences  in  substantive 
and  procedural  arrangements  for  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers  and  other  educators, 
without  affecting  the  autonomy  of  Individual 
State  educational  systems. 

Each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
now  has  its  own  system  of  law  and  admin- 
istrative practice  governing  the  process  of 
licensing  or  certifying  teachers.  In  varying 
degrees,  the  systems  are  based  on  detailed 
descriptions  of  course  reqtilrements  attached 
to  teacher-training  programs  and  a  miscel- 
laneous list  of  other  statutory  and  adminis- 
trative requirements.  While  many  of  these 
requirements  vary  there  is  a  large  body  of 
generally  agreed  upon  principles  utilized  in 
determining  satisfactory  teacher  certifica- 
tion. In  brief,  with  only  very  rare  and  limited 
exceptions,  a  person  who  Is  well  prepared 
as  a  teacher  or  other  echoed  professional  In 
one  State  can  also  function  well  In  other 
BtMtas. 

The  enactment  of  title  I  will  allow  the 
Dlstrlot  to  enter  into  contracts  whloh  should 
reduce  or  eliminate  duplication  of  adminis- 
trative effort  in  checking  teacher  records 
already  evaluated  by  competent  authorities 
in  the  States.  This  Aould  result  In  faster 
prooeeslng  of  teacher  i4>irilcatlons,  improve 
teacAier  morale,  permit  rapid  Identification  of 
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qualified  teachers,  and  increase  the  supply 
of  qualified  educational  personnel.  As  many 
of  the  District's  educational  personnel  come 
from  without  the  District,  the  bill  will  fa- 
cilitate the  certification  process  and  thereby 
improve  recruitment  procedures. 

Title  I  is  in  the  nature  of  enabling  legis- 
lation. It  provides  the  necessary  legal  au- 
thority whereby  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  may  institute  procedures  to  per- 
mit the  recognition  of  decisions  on  teacher 
qualifications  already  made  in  party  States. 
At  the  same  time  safeguards  are  provided  to 
assure  each  participating  State  that  such  pro- 
cedures will  not  produce  interstate  accept- 
ance of  substandard  educational  personnel. 
This  legislation  requires  no  new  administra- 
tive body  and  requires  no  appropriations  to 
become  effective. 

The  heart  of  the  Interstate  Agreement  is 
in  its  provisions  authorizing  the  making  of 
contracts  by  designated  State  educational  of- 
ficials. These  contracts  would  have  the  force 
of  law  and  would  prescribe  the  methods  un- 
der which  teacher  qualifications  of  a  signa- 
tory State  could  be  accepted  by  party  States 
without  the  necessity  for  re-examlnation  of 
such  qualifications.  The  Agreement  specifies 
the  minimum  contents  of  such  contracts  in 
such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  contracting 
States  that  standards  employed  for  passing 
on  qualifications  will  remain  at  a  high  pro- 
fessional level. 

The  Interstate  Agreement  has  received  na- 
tional recognition  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
the  problem  of  reciprocity  in  the  certification 
of  educational  personnel.  At  present  the 
legislatures  of  17  States  have  adopted  the 
Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Ed- 
ucational Personnel,  and  this  legislation 
wovUd  authorize  the  District  to  do  likewise. 

TTie  OommlSBloner  believes  that  the  enact- 
ment of  title  I  will  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  In  the  District,  and 
also  bring  the  District  further  in  line  with 
the  prevailing  policy  of  interstate  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation. 

TITLE    n — EMXRGENCT     IXAVE     rOR     TXMPORAXT 
TXACHXSS    AND    ATTENDANCE    OmCERfl 

Section  4  of  the  District  of  ColumbU 
Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (D.O. 
Code,  sec.  31-694)  provides: 

"In  cases  of  serious  disability  or  ailments, 
and  when  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation,  and  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Education 
may  prescribe,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
may  advance  additional  leave  with  pay  not  to 
Pxcccd  thirty  days  to  every  probationary  or 
permanent  teacher  or  attendance  officer  who 
may  apply  for  such  advanced  leave.'*  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

"Hie  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, wlttj  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Is  recommending  that  this  pro- 
vision be  expanded  to  include  teachers  and 
attendance  officers  classified  as  temporary 
employees.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
teachers  or  attendance  officers  may  remain 
In  a  temproary  status  for  some  time  while 
earning  their  accreditation  for  probationary 
status,  while  others  classified  as  temporary 
teachers  or  attendance  officers  cannot  for 
various  reasons  qualify  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment, the  authority  to  advocate  emer- 
gency leave  to  permanent  or  probationary 
teachers  or  attendance  officers  should,  in  all 
fairness,  be  extended  to  temporary  teachers 
and  attendance  officers.  The  amendment  of 
section  6  of  the  Teachers'  Leave  Act  pro- 
poeed by  tlUe  n  would  make  temporary 
teachers  and  ten^crary  attendance  officers 
eligible  for  the  advancement  of  emergency 
leave  by  the  Superintendent  of  Scbools, 
under  the  same  rules  as  apply  to  other  public 
school  teachers  and  att«ulanoe  officers. 

TITLX    m — ^XNCRZASB    IN    SICK    AND    RMXROKNCT 
LRAVXa   FOR   TSACHZas 

Under  existing  law,  teachers  and  other  edu- 
oatlooal  employees  in  class  16  of  the  teach- 
ers' salary  schedule  receive  one  day  of  cumu- 
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Ifttlve  sick  and  einergency  leave  with  pay  for 
each  month  from  September  throii^  June, 
or  ten  daya  a  year.  The  employee  may  uae 
three  days  of  such  ciunulative  leave  during 
the  school  year  for  any  purpose,  and  unused 
leave  may  be  accumulated  without  limita- 
tion. 

In  actual  practice,  the  yearly  leave  en- 
titlement of  ten  days  represents  only  seven 
days  of  sick  leave,  since  an  estimated  76  per- 
cent of  the  teachers,  by  necessity,  use  all 
three  days  of  general  or  emergency  leave  each 
school  year.  The  latest  available  naUonwlde 
study  of  paid  leave  provisions  for  teachers 
Indicates  that  ten  days  Is  the  prevalent  an- 
nual allowance  for  sick  leave  alone. 

TlUe  HI  of  the  bUl  would  Increase  to 
thirteen  days  the  annual  allowance  for 
cumiilatlve  leave  to  which  teachers  are  en- 
titled. After  subtracting  the  three  days  of 
emergency  leave  that  the  majority  of  teach- 
ers use  each  year,  ten  days  would  remain  for 
sick  leave  credit.  This  Increase  In  the  amount 
of  allowable  annual  sick  leave  Is  Justified  not 
only  In  view  of  prevailing  practices  in  other 
school  systems,  but  In  the  need  to  provide  a 
more  reasonable  sick  leave  reserve  for 
teachers  who  become  111.  In  1969  most 
teachers  at  the  time  of  retirement  had  ac- 
cumulated an  average  of  only  23  days  of  sick 
leave.  It  Is  anticipated  that  eiutctment  of 
title  ni  will  double  the  accumulation  of 
sick  leave,  thereby  giving  teachers  a  greater 
sense  of  security  In  the  event  of  frequent  or 
lengthy  loea  of  time  because  of  lUnees. 

The  cost  of  the  benefits  provided  by  title 
ni  for  a  fiscal  year  la  estimated  at  $200,000, 
based  upon  an  assumed  ten  i>ercent  Increase 
In  the  use  of  sick  leave  by  teachers  and  the 
resultant  added  need  for  substitute  teachers. 
The  following  additional  annual  costs, 
projected  from  fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal 
year  1980.  reflect  the  financial  Impact  of  the 
proposed  Increase  In  sick  leave  on  the  Dis- 
trict's share  of  funding  liberalized  retirement 
benefits  provided  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers"  Retirement  Amendments  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-263)  approved  May  22,  1970: 

Fiscal  Year:  cost 

1973   »2,  800 

1974   ._.  5.400 

1976 8,000 

1976 10,700 

1977 13.400 

1978 16,000 

19TO 18,600 

1980 21,300 

Section  1  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Amendments  of  1970  provides  that  unvised 
sick  leave  credited  to  a  teacher  at  the  time 
of  eligibility  for  retirement  shall  be  used  In 
determining  length  of  service  for  purposes 
of  computing  his  annuity.  Since,  as  pre- 
viously indicated,  the  average  accumulation 
of  23  days  of  sick  leave  Is  expected  to  double, 
the  above  additional  yearly  costs  are 
anticipated 

TmjC   IV — UTE   AND    HEALTH    INSTTXANCE    BENE- 
FITS   rOR    TEMPOBAET    TEACHERS 

The  purpose  of  title  IV  Is  to  permit  tem- 
porary teachers  In  the  District  public  school 
system  to  elect  coverage  under  the  Federal 
life  Insurance  and  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams after  completion  of  one  school  year 
of  aerrlce.  At  present,  temporary  teachers 
may  not  apply  for  coverage  under  these  pro- 
grams imtU  after  the  completion  of  two 
school  years  of  service. 

Section  9  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  Salary  Act  of  1965  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-1534)  authorizes  the  Board  of  Education 
to  i4>polnt  temporary  employees  for  periods 
that  do  not  extend  past  June  30  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  employee  la  appointed. 
However,  temporary  teachers  can  be  and  are 
reemployed  In  aubaequent  achool  years  and 
conatltute  a  substantial  portion  of  the  teach- 
ing force  In  District  public  schools.  Of  i^- 
proxlmately  8.000  teachera  en^^Ioyed  In  the 
school  system,  1.030  are  clasalfled  as  tem- 
porary   teachers.    Of    the    1,020    tomponrj 
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teachers,  approximately  637  or  almost  two- 
thirds  have  served  for  periods  of  time  total- 
ing two  years  and  are  thus  eligible  for  cover- 
age  under  the  life  insiirance  and  health 
benefits  programs. 

Temporary  employees  In  other  positions  In 
the  Federal  and  District  Qovernments  are 
not  eligible  for  life  or  health  Insurance 
coverage  when  employed  for  periods  of  less 
than  one  year  regardless  of  bow  many  such 
periods  they  serve.  The  amendment  proposed 
by  title  IV  recognizes  the  unique  status  of 
ten^wrary  teachers  who,  In  contrast  to  other 
temporary  employees,  are  not  hired  to  fill 
positions  which  are  expected  to  be  of  short 
duration.  Temporary  teachers  do  not  possess 
all  of  the  qualifications  needed  to  receive 
probationary  appxjlntments.  but  nevertheless 
fill  continuing  positions  In  the  school  sys- 
tem In  the  absence  of  fully  qualified  teach- 
ers. Title  IV  does  not,  therefore,  establish 
a  new  principle  of  law  but  expands  an  exist- 
ing exception  for  temporary  teachers  who, 
by  completing  one  school  year  and  com- 
mencing a  second  one.  Indicate  their  Inten- 
tion to  enter  Into  a  continuing  emplojrment 
relationship. 

Presently  146  temporary  teachers  with 
more  than  one  year  but  lees  than  two  years 
of  service  In  the  public  schools  would  be- 
come eligible  for  life  insurance  and  health 
benefits  coverage  upon  enactment  of  title 
IV.  Although  participation  in  both  plans  U 
voluntary,  should  all  of  the  eligible  tempo- 
rary teachers  elect  coverage,  costs  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  first  full  fiscal 
year  is  estimated  as  follows: 


Health  insurance 
Life  insurance  .. . 

Total 


Avirage 
annual 

cost  p«r 
teacher 

Number  ol 
teachers 

Full  fiscal 
year 
cost 

«90 
36 

145 
145 

$13,000 
5.  ZOO 

18  200 

This  cost  figure  has  not  been  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  temporary  teachers  in 
the  group  who  attain  two  years  of  school 
service  during  the  fiscal  year  would  become 
eligible  for  coverage  under  existing  law.  Nor 
has  it  been  determined  how  many  of  the 
238  temporary  teachers  with  less  than  one 
year's  service  who  would  attain  eligibility 
upon  enactment  of  title  IV  after  completion 
of  service  of  one  year  will  be  employed 
during  ensuing  school  years. 

TITLE     V TRANSFER     OF     RETIREMENT     COVERAGE 

FOR    TXMPOBART    TEACHERS 

Title  V  Of  the  bill  amends  existing  law  by 
striking  references  to  "probationary"  and 
"permanent"  teachers  and  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  thereby  effecting  the 
Inclusion  of  "temporary"  teachers  (i.e.,  those 
teachers  whose  employment  contracts  do  not 
exceed  periods  of  one  year)  in  the  tetichers' 
retirement  system.  Pursuant  to  provisions  of 
section  19  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  Salary  Act  of  1965  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-1548),  the  teachers'  retirement  sys- 
tem Is  made  applicable  only  to  permanent 
and  probationary  employees  of  the  public 
schools  and  thus  excludes  temporary  teach- 
ers who  do  not  fall  within  either  of  these 
classes.  Temporary  teachers  are  presently 
subject  to  coverage  under  the  Civil  service 
retirement  program,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(11)  of  section  8331  (1)  of  title  5  of  the 
U.S.  Code,  since  they  are  employees  not 
subject  to  another  retirement  system  for 
Government  employees. 

Section  502  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
transfer  of  all  retirement  deductions  and 
depoeits  from  the  salaries  of  temporary 
teachers  and  all  matching  funds  contributed 
by  the  District  Government  for  such  teachers 
from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dla- 
abUlty  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  Retirement  and  Aimulty 
Fund.  The  transfer  of  funds  would  be  made 
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only  with  respect  to  deductions  and  con- 
tributions affecting  those  temporary  teach- 
ers on  the  rolls  of  the  public  schools  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  such  section  502. 

TTie  replacement  of  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment coverage  with  the  system  established 
for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  will  result 
in  a  reduction  of  an  estimated  •1.000,000 
annually  in  the  am,ount  now  paid  by  the  Dis- 
trict Government  into  the  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement system.  Upon  receiving  a  probation- 
ary or  permanent  appointment,  or  upon 
leaving  the  employment  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment, most  temporary  teachers  withdraw 
their  ocmtrlbutlons  to  the  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement fund,  a  practice  which  causes  a  low 
of  the  matching  amounts  contributed  by  the 
District  for  each  such  employee.  Coverage 
under  the  teachers'  retirement  system  does 
not  require  the  contribution  of  matching 
amounts  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  savings,  the 
proposed  transfer  of  retirement  coverage  will 
reduce  the  administrative  paper  work  in- 
volved In  transferring  retirement  monies  be- 
tween the  respective  funds  when  a  tempo- 
rary teacher  quaUfles  for  a  probationary  ap- 
pointment. It  Is  estimated  that  the  transfer 
of  coverage  from  the  Civil  Service  system  to 
the  teachers'  retirement  system  will  elimi- 
nate one  thousand  paper  transactions  a  year. 

Section  503  of  title  V  Is  designed  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity  caused  by  current  salary 
placement  provisions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Salary  Act  as  applied  to 
educational  personnel  employed  at  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  College  who,  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  consumated  under  the 
authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub- 
lic Education  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1603(a)  (12) ) ,  were  transferred  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Education  to  that  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  Teachers  cur- 
rently above  step  10  in  salary  class  15  of  the 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  who  wish  to  accept  ap- 
pointment In  the  public  schools  without  a 
break  in  service  can  only  be  reappointed  at 
step  10.  Section  503  provides  that  these  em- 
ployees will  be  treated  for  salary  placement 
and  retirement  purposes  as  if  they  had  never 
left  the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Section  504  provides  an  effective  date  for 
sections  601  and  502  of  the  bill  with  the 
flrst  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  60 
days  after  enactment  of  title  V. 

TITLE    VI SUMMER     EMPLOYMENT    OF    DISTRICT 

TEACHERS    IN    CONGRESSIONAL    OFFICES 

Title  VI  would  amend  section  5533  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  477(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1195),  so  as  to 
negate  a  restrictive  provision  contained  In 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section  which  has  the 
effect  of  precluding  the  employment  of  Dis- 
trict public  school  teachers  in  Congressional 
offices  during  the  summer  months  of  the 
school  year. 

Section  5533 1 c)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  in  pertinent  part  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
law  .  .  .  appropriated  funds  are  not  avail- 
able for  payment  to  an  Individual  of  pay 
from  more  than  one  position  If  the  pay  of 
one  of  the  poslcions  is  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  one  of  the  positions  Is 
under  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  If  the  aggregate  gross  pav  from  the 
positions  exceeds  »7,724  a  year, 

•  •  •  «  ■ 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
'gross  pay'  means  the  annual  rate  of  pay 
(or  equivalent  thereof  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  paid  on  other  than  an  annual 
basis)  received  by  an  Individual". 

A  position  Is  defined  by  section  5531(2)  of 
title  6,  as  a  civilian  office  or  position  in  the 
leglslaUve,  executive,  or  Judicial  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  In  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.   Inasmuch   as   the   basic   annual 
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pay  of  District  school  teachers  exceeds  the 
limitation  contained  In  section  663S(c) ,  thU 
latter  provision  effectively  precludes  their 
employment  In  positions  In  the  offices  listed 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  (o) 
during  the  summer  vacation  period,  at  a 
time  when  many  such  teachers  are  not  draw- 
ing salary  from  the  District  Oovernment  and 
are  not  actually  engaged  in  teaching  In  the 
school  system. 

It  would  appear  that  this  Is  not  one  of  the 
results  Intended  or  anticipated  by  Congress, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  section  6633(d)  of  title  5, 
the  Congress  specifically  excepted  pay  re- 
ceived by  teachers  for  employment  in  a  po- 
sition during  the  sununer  from  the  prohibi- 
tion In  secUon  6633(a)  against  the  receipt 
of  basic  pay  from  more  than  one  position  for 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  forty  hours  of 
work  In  one  calendar  week.  The  anomaly  of 
existing  law,  therefore,  is  that  District  teach- 
ers may,  during  the  summer  months,  work 
anywhere  in  the  District  Oovernment  and  In 
the  executive  or  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  may  not  work 
for  the  legislative  branch. 

Under  the  temporary  authority  provided 
In  annual  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tion Acts,  public  school  teachers  working  for 
Congress  during  the  summer  months  are 
now  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6633(c)   of  tlUe  6. 

In  view  of  the  matters  recited  above,  the 
Commissioner  believes  it  is  fair  and  equi- 
table to  provide  permanent  authority  for 
District  school  teachers  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  Congressional  offices  during  the 
summer  vacation  period  when  they  are  not 
engaged  In  teaching  activities,  and,  there- 
fore, recommends  the  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 5633  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  as 
provided   by   title   VI. 

TITLE    Vn ^EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Title  VII  provides  an  effective  date  foi 
sections  401.  501.  and  602  of  the  bill  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  flrst  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 


THE  OLD:  DOES  ANYBODY  CARE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  23.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the 
seventh  of  a  series  of  eight  articles  on 
the  problems  of  elderly  people  by  Carol 
Ann  Smith  in  the  Champaign,  m.,  News- 
Gazette.  This  article  was  published  on 
September  4, 1971. 

Where  Th*t  Exist  .  .  .  Services  Fragmented 
(By  Carol  Ann  Smith) 

There  are  social  services  available  In 
Ohampeign  County  to  Its  aged  residents; 
they  are  not  non-existent.  But  they  are  frag- 
mented, uncoordinated  and  no  one  of  them 
serves  more  tlian  200  persons  at  a  given 
time. 

Most  of  them  are  church-sponsored  and 
are  considered  to  offer  basically  social  out- 
lets. Churches,  as  in  the  case  of  other  dis- 
advantaged groups,  can  be  quite  effective  in 
helping  to  bring  services  to  bear  on  a  given 
individual  whose  undeniable  need  oomes  to 
their  attention.  The  churches  understand- 
ably are  concerned  with  taking  care  of  their 
own. 

There  are  state  agencies  which  have  vari- 
ous service- programs,  some  of  them  pilot 
programs  Involved  In  the  aged  with  the  very 
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young,  some  providing  housekeepers  or 
homsmakeis  to  the  aged. 

Then  are  county  agencies  which  provide 
health  and  mental  health  services,  but  ex- 
tant data  Indicates  these  reach  smaller  pro- 
portions of  the  population  and  the  funds 
are  state  funds. 

In  terms  of  the  community  and  commu- 
nity-wide social  service  organization,  Cham- 
patgn-Urbana  can  point  to  only  three  agen- 
cies which  purpcHt  to  reach  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Telecare  serves  the  entire  county  and  its 
$20,000  a  year  budget  comes  from  federal 
fimdlng  and  local  contributions.  The  Cham- 
paign Park  District  and  Urbana  Park  Dis- 
trict Senior  Citizens  groups  also  have  mixed 
funding,  but  are  based  primarily  on  a  pckrk 
district  taxing  power. 

Telecare  is  perhaps  the  best  publicized 
of  the  three,  perhaps  because  It  Is  unique 
and  because  It  depends  so  heavily  on  volun- 
teer help. 

Its  avowed  purpose  Is  "to  help  older  peo- 
ple maintain  their  Independent  living  ar- 
rangements as  long  as  possible  and  help 
them  make  satisfactory  adjustments  when- 
ever this  Is  no  longer  feasible." 

It  maintains  several  types  of  services,  tele- 
phone and  referral  service  transportation, 
friendly  visiting,  reassurance  calls  to  shut- 
ins,  employment  (the  Senior  Talent  Em- 
ployment Pool ) ,  counseling,  and  a  variety  ol 
other  services. 

It  Is  Telecare  personnel  who  have  a  real 
Idea  of  what's  happening  to  some  of  the 
aged  In  the  county : 

An  85-year-old  woman  living  alone  In  a 
trailer  who  has  a  pathological  fear  of  storms 
and  does  not  feel  free  to  call  her  two  daugh- 
ters, another  woman  who  has  since  her  sis- 
ter's death  Isolated  herself  to  the  point  that 
no  one  is  certain  she  is  eating; 

The  victims  of  consumer  fraud,  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  In  buildings  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  elderly  but  which  have  no  hand- 
rails on  the  stairways,  the  falls,  the  dlsas- 
trotis  effect  of  recovery  from  a  serious  Illness, 
and  the  families. 

Conflicts  between  mothers  and  daughters- 
in-law,  the  dislocations  of  shunting  a  parent 
from  one  home  to  another,  the  desire  to  work 
and  having  no  way  to  get  there  if  there  were 
work. 

They  hear  a  lot  of  it  in  reassurance  calls 
to  the  very  lonely,  they  see  it  in  the  real 
problems  of  getting  in  and  out  of  an  auto- 
mobile and  they  try  to  do  what  can  be  done 
on  their  budget. 

And  Janle  Bloomer,  coordinator  of  Telecare, 
understandably  wonders  about  those  they 
don't  reach,  those  who  believe  that  Telecare 
Is  for  everyone  else  but  themselves,  and  the 
blSM:k  community. 

"Take  this  business  of  loneliness,"  she  said. 
"Most  people  wouldn't  even  think  about  it 
but  many  of  these  people  don't  eat  properly. 
They  don't  like  to  or  want  to  cook  for  them- 
selves and  poor  eating  habits  can  leave  you 
wide  open  to  debilitating  dlseaBe. 

"A  lot  of  the  aged  are  afraid  to  complain — 
most  of  them  have  lost  so  much  they  are 
afraid  to  risk  losing  any  more,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"I  think  we've  been  effective  in  a  lot  at 
areas,  but  we've  had  a  couple  of  notable  fail- 
ures, like  the  Mass  Transit  District,"  Mrs. 
Bloomer  observed. 

"We  tried  to  get  the  district  to  put  an  extra 
step  on  the  new  buses  and  they  gave  us  a 
bunch  of  ballyhoo  about  bow  It  couldn't  be 
done." 

Other  groups  attempted  to  Influence  the 
routing  of  the  buses  thinking  In  terms  of 
areas  where  large  groups  of  the  aged  lived, 
and  got  no  farther  than  Telecare.  Nor  do  the 
buses  run  on  Sunday,  leaving  ttae  aged  with 
no  public  transportaitlon  to  church. 

And  Telecare  has  its  financial  problems.  In 
June.  1972.  its  three-year  AoUon  on  Aging 
Grant  expires  and  no  one  is  sure  of  what 
will  happen  tben. 
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Some  of  its  most  avid  supporters  are  con- 
vlnoed  that  Telecare  wlU  die,  If  sot  In  June, 
at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

"Tou  look  at  this  place,  look  at  the  his- 
tories of  its  social  service  groups  and  youll 
see  that  all  of  them  died."  said  one  observer, 
"And  they  all  died  of  the  aame  thing:  stran- 
gulation by  financial  squeeze." 

The  Champaign  Park  Dlstrtot  Senior  Citi- 
zens is  another  visible  group  and  a  unique 
one.  It  had  a  stormy  hlstcny  and  survived  It. 

The  Champaign  Senior  Citizens  is  recrea- 
tion-oriented, and  that  Is  what  it  was  de- 
signed to  be,  according  to  Nelle  R.  Hays,  Its 
coordinator. 

Miss  Hays,  a  determined,  hard-working 
woman  who  Is  active  politically  In  terms  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  be- 
lieves strongly  In  the  recreation  offered  by 
the  park  district  to  Its  aged  residents. 

"I  really  beUeve  in  it,"  she  said,  "because 
I  have  seen  the  results  and  they  have  been 
BO  very  positive.  My  life  has  been  strength- 
ened because  of  my  contact  with  theae 
people." 

Recreation  at  "C"  Center,  the  park  district 
facility  out  of  which  Miss  Hays  works,  in- 
volves handicrafts  of  real  quality,  educa- 
tional programs,  trips,  "making  friends." 

"We  arent  reaching  people,  I  know,"  she 
said.  "It's  a  real  problem — they  have  to  want 
to  come  here  and  there  are  some  misconcep- 
tions about  what  we  are  doing." 

"Many  of  them  are  frightened  to  pxiah  out, 
and  furthermore  this  is  the  generation  for 
which  "recreation"  was  a  bad  word.  Recrea- 
tion was  a  luxury  as  they  grew  up  and  cer- 
tainly during  their  working  lives — they  al- 
most have  to  be  sold  on  it,"  ahe  aald. 

While  Its  membership  Is  high,  only  30  to 
40  persons  are  active  at  "C"  Center. 

"We  Jiiat  cant  go  out  and  recruit,"  Miss 
Hays  said.  "I  wish  we  could,  but  we  cant." 

Tlie  Committee  on  Aging  is  the  only  oom- 
munlty-wlde  organization  which  purports  to 
consider  the  problems  of  the  aged  from  all 
perq>ectlves.  It  too  has  serious  trouble. 

Right  now  the  group  has  no  sponsoring 
agency,  although  the  Ootmdl  of  Congrega- 
tions has  agreed  to  "work  along"  with  the 
Octninlttee. 

"We  used  to  be  sponsored  by  the  United 
Fund."  said  Mrs.  Susie  Powell,  a  committee 
mem2>er,  "but  they  bad  to  drop  us.  I  guess 
because  there  wasnt  enough  money  to  gu 
around." 

It  was  designed  to  be  primarily  a  research 
and  study  group,  but  Mrs.  Powell,  for  one 
sees  possibilities  for  coordination  and  prob- 
lem-solving. Her  perspective  caused  her  to 
"blow  up"  at  a  committee  meeting. 

"I  just  got  sick  and  tired  of  talking  about 
things  when  what  we  need  Is  action,"  she 
said  as  ahe  looked  back  on  the  Incident.  "I 
was  tired  of  hearing  "This  Is  a  problem'  and 
then  seeing  nothing  done  about  It." 

"Servloes  are  very  fragmented,  you  know, 
if  there  are  any.  I  Just  think  something  has 
to  be  done." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23.  1971 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
ask:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual   and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  Long? 
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RX7RAL  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  for 
opening  hearings  on  rural  development. 

These  are  indeed  long-range  and  far- 
sighted  hearings.  They  attack  a  problem 
which  has  long  needed  just  this  kind  of 
highlight  in  order  to  get  in  motion  the 
forces  which  can  help  set  us  on  a  more 
healthy  track. 

In  seeking  to  reform  farm  credit,  in 
going  beyond  credit  into  all  phases  of 
rural  life  to  build  a  viable  and  vibrant 
rural  America,  this  committee  deserves 
the  highest  regard  of  all  America. 

I.  nrrxROXPKNSXNcz  or  smui.  and  uxban 

AMXUCA 

Probably  one  of  the  most  Important 
realizations  which  must  come  out  of  these 
hearings  is  one  the  committee  is  all  fa- 
miliar v?ith — the  realization  that  rural 
development  is  not  a  matter  only  for 
Congressmen  with  rural  districts.  Rather, 
the  health  of  our  rural  areas  and  the 
health  of  our  urban  areas  are  closely  tied 
together — far  more  closely  I  think  than 
has  been  given  full  credit  in  the  past. 

In  my  district,  with  one-half  the  popu- 
lation in  a  sizable  urban  district  and  one- 
half  the  population  in  a  more  rural  set- 
ting, the  linlEs  are  easy  for  me  to  see — 
the  interchange  of  people,  goods,  and 
services,  the  interrelated  health  come 
clear.  This  interdependence  may  not 
come  so  clear  in  a  district  which  is  not 
half  and  half  like  mine — but  the  fact 
of  that  interdependence  holds  neverthe- 
less. We  must  never  forget  that. 

Indeed,  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  combine  some  of  our  rural 
and  urban  development  programs  under 
a  single  bill — to  bring  this  point  home 
to  the  voters  and  to  the  Congress  as  well. 

n.  GrmNG  urstTsrsT  nrro  bttkai,  auus 

The  second  major  point  which  will  get 
full  floodlighting  in  these  hearings  I  am 
sure  is  one  we  are  also  all  well  acquainted 
with — the  fact  that  we  have  a  lot  of  woiiE 
to  do  in  rural  America. 

About  three-fourths  of  our  people  live 
in  urban  areas — but  about  one-half  of 
our  poor  people  live  in  rural  areaa.  We 
hear  much  about  urban  blight,  and  urban 
problems  are  in  the  headlines  dally.  But 
many  of  our  rural  areas  are  equally,  or 
more  desperately,  in  need  of  help. 

The  call  not  only  is  to  provide  basic 
services  for  rural  America — good  schools, 
adeqiiate  electricity  and  power,  adequate 
health  facilities,  and  housing — the  call  Is 
to  provide  them  in  high  quality.  Only 
then  can  we  perform  the  dual  task  of  re- 
vitalizing rural  America  and  easing  the 
pressure  on  our  cities. 

One  matter  gives  me  great  hope:  As 
much  as  there  Is  still  a  heavy  inflow  of 
population  to  our  urban  areas,  there  Is 
increasing  evidence  of  a  reverse  trend 
as  well. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  at 
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the  University  of  Texas  notes  that  in 
the  nonmetropolitan  counties  of  Texas 
during  the  years  1960-70  there  was  a  very 
modest  1.3  percent  growth  rate — sub- 
stantially less  than  the  rate  of  16.9  per- 
cent for  the  entire  State  of  Texas. 
But  the  Bureau  goes  on  to  note, 
Even  though  the  rat«  of  population  growth 
la  nonmetropolitan  areas  of  Texas  was  small, 
the  fact  that  there  was  any  growth  la  signi- 
ficant. In  the  1950's  the  areas  had  shown  a 
Blight  decline. 

So.  in  spite  of  the  call  of  the  city,  the 
call — or  the  peace  and  quiet — of  the 
country  stUl  has  its  lure,  and  many  be- 
lieve it  is  getting  stronger  all  the  time  as 
people  become  fed  up  with  the  hassle  of 
city  life. 

What  this  boils  down  to,  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  to  move 
on  rural  development. 

More  and  more  Industries  are  express- 
ing an  interest  in  locating  in  less  crowded 
areas.  Oifr  primary  job  is  to  get  those 
areas  reiWy  for  industry. 

To  d/this  requires,  as  you  well  know, 
an  a^ult  on  almost  every  facet  of  life. 
Industry  can  now  think  about  moving 
to  rural  areas  because  modem  trans- 
portation lines  make  rural  America  more 
accessible— but  the  job  is  far  from  com- 
plete. Industry  can  now  think  about  mov- 
ing to  rural  America  because  of  the  mag- 
nificent job  FHA  has  done  in  getting 
water  and  sewage  facilities  installed  in 
rural  areas— but  the  task  before  us  here 
looms  stiU  gigantic. 

Housing  needs  are  critical.  A  recent 
report  from  USDA  indicates  rural 
America,  while  it  contains  30  percent  of 
the  Nation's  people,  contains  60  percent 
of  her  substandard  housing.  Here  again 
is  a  gigantic  task  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  which  they  cannot  do 
without  our  substantial  assistance.  And 
the  list  goes  on— schools,  hospitals, 
trained  personnel  in  all  fields. 

We  are  taking  one  good  step  in  the 
right  direction  with  the  health  man- 
power bill,  especially  with  its  specific 
provisions  to  attack  head-on  the  short- 
age of  doctors  in  rural  America.  Hope- 
fully the  bill  will  soon  be  out  of  con- 
ference and  on  its  way  to  operation. 

And  we  took  two  more  good  steps  to- 
ward preparing  rural  America  for  indus- 
try recently  with  the  creation  of  a  rural 
telephone  bank  and  with  the  increase  of 
funds  for  loans  to  our  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. But  now  we  must  see  that 
those  funds  make  it  through  the  bureau- 
cracy—particularly the  OMB — and  do 
Indeed  reach  our  co-ops.  And  at  the  same 
time,  we  need  to  be  looking  for  further 
sources  of  funds  for  our  electric  co-ops. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  their  own 
Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  caii 
handle  their  needs  itself.  I  think  we 
should  look  again  at  the  possibility  of 
some  sort  of  revised  REA  bank  bill, 
m.    iTEB)   rem   spbcai.   dbottcrt   lkhblatiom 

Rural  electric  coopenUyes  are  as  well 
a  great  service  to  another  part  of  rural 
America — the  original  part — the  farm 
and  the  ranch. 

I  am  sure  others  of  my  colleagues  have 
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reminded  the  Congress  of  the  words  o| 
Daniel  Webster. 

When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow.  TIm 
Tanners,  therefore,  are  the  founders  of  ctvUl- 
zatlon. 

More  than  that,  they  are  the  maln- 
tsdners  of  civilization.  All  the  turmoil  and 
problem  we  face  in  this  country  today 
would  be  miniscule  compared  to  the  tur- 
moil that  would  arise  should  we  lose  our 
farm  productivity — should  we  suddenly 
find  ourselves  facing  the  stark  realiza- 
tion  that  this  coimtry  could  no  longer 
feed  itself. 

Our  farm  and  ranch  tu-eas  must  be 
kept  healthy  If  we  are  ever  to  hope  to 
attack  successfully  any  other  problem 
this  country  faces. 

And,  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  and 
advances  of  modem  agriculture,  farming 
remains  a  risky  business. 

We  have  developed  better  types  of 
crops — crops  more  productive,  more  re- 
sistant to  wet  smd  to  dry  weather,  to 
disease  and  pests.  We  have  slowed  soil 
erosion  and  found  ways  to  keep  the  soil 
healthy  year  after  year.  But  still  nature 
asserts  her  freedom  over  the  farmer. 

And  one  of  the  most  devastating  tools 
she  uses  is  the  drought. 

In  July  of  this  year,  I  proposed  that  our 
present  drought  relief  programs  are 
fraught  vrtth  glaring  deficiencies.  A 
drought  Is  a  special  kind  of  disaster,  and 
our  farmers  need  special  help  to  recover 
from  it. 

In  July  I  said: 

"A  drought  la  probably  the  most  deadly 
of  disasters  which  can  strike  a  farmer  or 
rancher.  It  Is  so  deadly  because  It  Is  so  en- 
during. It  comes  up  on  him  slowly.  It  sapa 
his  strength  slowly,  and  it  only  slowly  yields 
to  recover  efforts.  Even  if  It  does  rain  In  the 
meantime,  a  lost  crop  Is  gone  forever;  a  deci- 
mated foundation  herd  will  take  years  to 
bmid  up;  top  soil  will  take  generations  to 
rebuild. 

There  are  things  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  to  help — but  mostly  right 
now  Federal  aasistance  Is  one  mass  of  stum- 
bling blocks.  Perhaps  this  Is  because  a 
drought  is  not  so  dramatic  a  disaster  as  a 
hurricane  or  a  tornado  or  a  flood.  Those  dis- 
asters oome  quickly — and  go  quickly,  and  we 
can  all  go  down  and  survey  the  damage  and 
rush  in  aid  and  rebuild.  But  a  drought  Is 
harder  to  follow  and  the  aid  not  so  daszllng. 

I  think  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  plant 
it*  feet  in  the  good — if  dry — soil  of  this  coun- 
try and  look  a  drought  in  the  face.  I  think 
It  is  time  for  us  to  clear  the  dust  from 
our  eyes  and  give  our  farmers  and  ranchen 
an  aid  program  which  will  help  them. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  drought  in  the 
headlines  at  that  time  centered  in  the 
Southwest,  but: 

Each  of  us  here  with  a  rural  constituency 
knows  that  his  time  will  come — his  time  to 
be  faced  with  major  farm  disasters  and  only 
piles  of  red  tape  to  scatter  over  decimated 
fields.  And  each  of  us  here  with  urban  ooo- 
stltuenclee  need  only  watch  the  price  of 
meat,  of  com,  of  cotton  goods,  of  bread — 
even  of  bread — to  know  that  his  time  Is  com- 
ing, too.  when  his  people  back  home  will  feel 
the  drought  dipping  Into  their  own  pocket- 
books. 

I  then  proposed  some  legislation  to 
help  correct  some  of  the  deficiencies  In 
our  current  drought  program.  I  here 
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again  call  for  speedy  action  on  these  pro- 
posals and  on  the  issue  of  drought  relief 
in  general.  I  am  sure  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  put  its  long  and  deep  wisdom 
in  agricultural  matters  behind  a  good 
drought  relief  program — something  we 
must  have  if  we  are  to  have  a  viable  ru- 
ral America. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  removed  the  infamous 
so-called  pauper's  oath  which  a  farmer 
was  forced  to  sign  before  he  could  qualify 
for  emergency  hay  and  feed.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  legislation  we  had  in- 
troduced along  these  lines  proved  un- 
necessary after  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment decided  to  go  ahead  end  act  along 
these  lines  on  its  own. 

I  had  also  introduced  a  bill  which  seeks 
to  aid  recovery  from  a  drought  by  keep- 
ing a  fanner's  support  payments  on  a 
more  even  keel.  As  I  explained  it  ha  July: 

A  farmer's  support  payment  is  based  on  an 
average  yield,  called  the  history,  computed 
over  the  3  preceding  years  of  the  farmer's 
operation.  But  whenever  there  Is  a  drought 
year,  there  is  every  poesibility  that  the  crop 
yield  will  be  extremely  low — and  the  farmer's 
average  pulled  way  down.  This  means  that 
not  only  must  he  contend  with  the  bad  year 
but  that  he  Is  penalized  for  the  next  3 
years — years  In  which  he  Is  trying  to  get  back 
o;i  his  feet — by  the  low  average.  My  bill 
would  simply  Ignore  drought  years  In  oom- 
putlng  that  farmer's  history,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  county  ASCS  Committee. 

I  recognize  that  the  1970  Agriculture  Act 
gave  the  Secretary  the  discretion  to  take 
drought  years  Into  account  when  computing 
a  farmer's  history.  And  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
this  administration  has  finally  come  around 
to  do  so.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  trust  this 
administration  or  any  other  administration, 
but  I  simply  think  that  this  matter  ought  to 
be  ane  of  law,  not  of  discretion.  Even  when 
an  administrator  recognizes  the  need  for 
taking  drought  years  into  account  the  delays 
in  getting  the  thing  Into  operation  have 
brought  our  farmers  down  to  the  fall  line 
before  they  know  if  they  are  going  to  live  or 
die.  T'hls  bill  would  clear  the  matter  up  tat 
both  sides. 

I  also  introduced  a  bill  which  is  identi- 
cal to  one  introduced  by  my  good  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  the  Honorable 
Ed  Edmondson.  This  bill  attempts  to  re- 
move much  of  the  redtape  surroimding 
a  disaster  declaration  and  expands  the 
provisions  of  the  forgiveness  clause  re- 
lating to  loans  made  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

As  I  again  explained  when  I  intro- 
duced these  bills: 

This  bin  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  designate  an  area  of  a  State  as  a 
drought  emergency  area  upon  a  request  from 
the  Governor  of  that  State.  He  may  do  so  If 
he  finds  that  total  precipitation  for  at  least  3 
of  the  previous  6  months  has  been  less  than 
one-half  normal,  as  determined  by  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Service  Administration, 
or  if  he  finds  that  the  need  for  agriculture 
credit  in  the  area  Is  the  result  of  a  drought. 

The  Secretary  may  then  move  Immediately 
to  lurnlsh  emergency  hay  and  feed  to 
drought-stricken  farmers  and  ranchers,  to 
iostitute  emergency  PHA  loans,  and  to  pro- 
vide unemployment  compensation  up  to  the 
maximum  amount  or  duration  of  payment 
under  that  State's  unemployment  program. 

The  Secretary  may  further  cancel  all  por- 
tions of  loans  which  were  meant  to  cover 
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losses  due  to  a  major  disaster  cr  due  to  a 
drought  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  an 
emergency  to  the  extent  that  those  losses 
are  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance  or  any 
other  means. 

I  urged  then,  and  I  urge  now  that  this 
committee  include  a  viable  drought  re- 
lief program  In  its  formation  of  legisla- 
tion for  rural  development. 

IV.    INHERITANCE    TAX    REFORM 

The  sad  truth  is,  that  more  than  na- 
ture stands  tn  the  way  of  the  farmer 
today.  Some  of  our  own  laws  produce  key 
roadblocks  to  the  livelihood  of  our  fam- 
ily farm.  I  introduced  a  bill  last  month 
to  correct  one  of  those  roadblocks — in- 
ordinate inheritance  taxes  oased  not  on 
the  earning  power  of  an  estate  but  on 
its  estimated  gross  value. 

My  bUl  is  designed  to  correct  some  In- 
equities in  our  present  Federal  inherit- 
ance tax  system — inequities  which  are 
hard  hitting  our  small  farms,  ranches, 
and  businesses.  Specifically,  I  propose  to 
base  the  amount  of  tax  not  on  the  esti- 
mated gross  value  of  the  estate,  but  on 
the  basis  of  its  earning  power. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tax  value  of 
an  estate  is  based  on  local  market  value. 
In  the  case  of  small  farms  and  ranches, 
however,  this  can  turn  out  to  be  grossly 
unfair. 

In  a  growing  number  of  instances,  the 
market  value  of  a  farm  or  ranch  is  being 
based  not  on  the  amount  the  farmer  or 
rancher  might  get  per  acre  were  he  to 
sell  his  land  to  another  farmer  or  ranch- 
er— but  is  based  on  the  amount  a  nesu*by 
land  speculator  pays  per  acre  for  land 
he  intends  to  develop  or  he  purchased 
for  tax  purposes. 

The  earning  power  of  a  small  farm  is 
often  small  compared  with  the  total  7alue 
of  the  property,  especially  when  specu- 
lative figures  are  used.  This  means  that 
without  a  substantial  source  of  outside 
income  it  is  often  impossible  to  pay  the 
staggei'ing  inheritance  tax. 

And  the  alternatives  are  simple — the 
recipient  can  sell  the  property  or  he  can 
borrow  money  to  pay  the  taxes.  But  there 
may  be  no  speculators  around  when  he 
needs  to  sell — and  Instances  are  com- 
mon where  the  tax  is  so  high  and  the 
earning  power  so  low  that  the  annual 
interest  on  a  loan  to  pay  the  taxes  would 
outstrip  the  earning  power  of  the  farm. 

I  do  not  think  a  family  should  be 
forced  to  sell  inherited  property  simply 
because  they  are  middle  or  lower  income 
and  cannot  pay  the  Federal  Inheritance 
taxes.  Often  the  property  Is  already 
heavily  mortgaged  and  other  taxes  on 
ownership  of  property  are  also  high. 

I  am  not  changing  the  tax  rate.  That 
would  still  be  in  effect.  But  it  would  not 
prohibit  a  middle  or  lower  income  fsunily 
from  inheriting  an  estate  because  it 
would  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
capital  the  property  brings  In. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  long-needed  proposal.  It  at- 
tempts to  correct  a  situation  which  was 
not  foreseen  but  which  can  be  corrected. 
I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  once 
again  be  possible  for  families  to  receive 
what  should  be  theirs — particularly  with 
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respect  to  our  small  farms,  our  small 
ranches,  and  our  small  businesses. 

Statisticians  tell  us  the  family  farm  Is 
disappearing— and  surely  this  is  one  am- 
bush we  can  remove  from  his  path. 
V.  BXNxnrs  or  thx  rAMn.T  vark 

The  family  <am^r,  the  farmer  who 
wants  te  pass  his  farm  on  to  his  children, 
is  not  as  extinct  as  some  reports  would 
have  us  believe.  Many  of  the  corporation 
farms,  for  instance,  are  simply  family- 
owned  corporations,  set  up  to  reap  better 
benefits  from  Uncle  Sam. 

But  the  family  farm  is  in  trouble,  deep 
trouble,  and  this  is  a  shame.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  clear  just  what 
the  benefits  of  our  many  family  farms 
are — benefits  besides  the  nostalgic  pic- 
ture we  aU  have  of  the  rugged  American 
picoieer  said  individualist  tilling  his  own 
land  with  his  sons  nearby. 

Reports  are  showing  now  that  the 
family  farmer  is  productive — at  least  as 
productive  as  his  corporate  giant  neigh- 
bor. Reports  are  showing  that  the  family 
farmer  cares  for  his  land  with  the  care 
that  can  only  come  from  knowing  that 
his  son's  livelihood  will  someday  depend 
on  the  health  of  that  land.  Reports  do  not 
need  to  show  the  benefits  small  towns 
nearby  reap  from  farmers  who  do  their 
living  and  shopping  and  purchase  their 
feed  and  equipment  In  the  area  instead  of 
in  a  far-away  headquarters. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not 
to  say  that  the  large  corporate,  absentee- 
owned  farm  is  not  productive,  not  good 
for  this  coimtry  or  the  economy.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  realizing  that 
this  is  not  the  only  way  to  farm  produc- 
tively— and  that  we  need  to  have  a  t>al- 
ance  in  our  attitude  towsird  farmers — 
big,  medium,  and  small. 


BRITAIN  EXPELS  COMMUNIST 
SPIES  AT  RUSSIAN  EMBASSY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOTHBIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday.  September  23,  1971 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
pulsion by  the  British  Government  of 
105  Soviet  Commimist  employees  at  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  London  as  an- 
nounced in  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star  is  additional  proof  that  there  still 
exists  an  international  Conununist  con- 
spiracy. 

According  to  the  news  account,  a  So- 
viet defector  to  the  West,  an  officer  of 
the  KGB.  turned  over  to  British  authori- 
ties information  and  documoits  reveal- 
ing a  Russian  spy  network  and  plans 
for  infiltration  of  agents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sabotage. 

The  latest  British  move  to  expel  the 
Reds  recalls  to  mind  similar  action  taken 
by  the  Mexican  Government  In  March 
of  this  year  in  expelling  five  members 
of  the  Soviet  Embiuaay  staff  In  retalia- 
tion for  alleged  Soviet  support  of  a  plot 
to    overthrow    the    Mexican    Oovem- 
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ment — See  Concrxssional  Ricou  of 
AprU  27,  1971,  pa«e  12294.  Officials 
had  uncovered  a  plot  by  Mexican  guer- 
rillas trained  in  Moscow  and  North 
Korea  to  overthrow  the  Mexican  Oov- 
emment. 

While  British  and  Mexican  authori- 
ties take  stem  measures  to  deal  with 
communist  conspirators  and  recoenlze 
the  communist  threat  to  their  people, 
this  coimtry  allows  them  the  freedom 
to  teach  in  our  schools  as  weU  as  to  work 
in  our  defense  plants  and  for  our 
Gtovemment. 

While  recoit  subversive  activities  of 
Soviet  agents  in  England  and  Mexico 
manifest  that  there  Is  a  worldwide 
criminal  conspiracy,  this  body  on  Sep- 
tember 14  gave  legislative  approval  to  the 
notion  that  there  no  longer  is  a  world 
Communist  conspiracy  threatening  the 
American  people  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  by,  in  effect,  repealing  title  n  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  (50 
UjS.C.  811-826)— See  CoHotMsioifAL 
Rkcors  of  September  15.  1971  pages 
32049-32050.  The  title  contained  "con- 
gressional finding  of  necessity"  that 
clearly  stated: 

There  exlxu  a  world  Communist  movement 
wbich  in  ita  orlglna.  ita  development,  and 
Its  present  practice,  U  a  world-wide  revolu- 
tionary movement  whose  purpoee  It  is,  by 
treachery,  deceit.  Infiltration  Into  other 
groups  (governmental  and  otherwise)  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  terrorism,  and  any  other 
means  deemed  necessary,  to  establish  a 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship  In  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  a  world-wide  Conununlst  orga- 
nization. 

The  Oovemment  of  Great  Britain  has 
rightfully  earned  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  free  citizens  of  the  world 
for  Its  courageous  leadership  in  expel- 
ling Soviet  spies  and  saboteurs  who  were 
In  England  dlsgtilsed  as  Soviet  Embassy 
employees. 

We,  In  the  United  States,  can  only 
hope  that  our  Soviet  ally  does  not  trans- 
fer these  agents  and  their  plans  to  the 
Russian  Embassy  In  Washington,  D.C.. 
or  to  the  UJf.  delegation  in  New  York 
City  which  they  must  regard  as  easier 
duty  generally  assigned  to  fledgling  spies. 

I  insert  a  related  newscllpplng : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Sept.  24,  1971) 

Soviet  Agent  DKncrs  Wrra  Spt  Papou 

London.— A  senior  Soviet  Intelligence 
agent  defected  to  Britain  with  doc\mients  on 
a  Russian  spy  network,  the  PVjrelgn  Office 
announced  today.  It  ordered  105  Soviet  em- 
ployes of  the  embassy,  the  trade  delegation, 
the  tourist  agency  Intourlst,  the  Moscow 
Narodny  Bank  and  the  Aeroflot  alrUne  to 
leave  BrltAln. 

Ninety  on  duty  here  were  given  two  week^ 
to  leave.  Another  16,  currently  abroad,  will 
be  denied  permlsslcm  to  return  to  London. 

The  mass  expulsion  is  the  biggest  In  mo- 
dem diplomatic  history  except  In  case  of 
cotintrles  breaking  off  relations. 

NOirX  Wnj.  BK   aXPLACZD 

8lT  Denis  Oreenhlll,  permanent  secretary 
acting  for  Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Alec  Doug- 
las-Home, gave  the  decision  In  written  form 
to  Ivan  Ippllotov,  the  Soviet  charge 
d'affaires. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

None  will  be  replaced,  the  British  said. 
This  would  reduce  the  Soviet  pc^ulatlcn  to 
44S.  The  rorelgn  Offlos  said  anyone  else  de- 
tected In  eqMonage  activities  would  be 
ejected  without  replacement. 

The  Ftorelgn  Office  said:  "Evidence  of  the 
scale  and  nature  of  Soviet  esplonafs  in  Brit- 
ain oondTiotsd  under  tbs  auspices  of  the 
Soviet  BmbMsy,  tnMle  delegations  and  other 
organisations,  has  been  provided  by  a  Soviet 
official  who  recently  applied  for  and  was 
given  permission  to  remain  In  this  country. 

KGB  OmcXX  DSTBCTS 

'This  njan,  an  officer  of  the  KGB,  brought 
with  him  certain  information  and  docu- 
ments Including  plans  for  Infiltration  of 
agenta  for  the  purpoee  of  sabotage." 

The  Russians  ordered  to  quit  Britain  ap- 
parenUy  work  for  the  Soviet  trade  delegation, 
the  airline  Aeroflot,  the  tourist  agency  In- 
tourlst and  the  Moscow  Narodny  Bank  as 
well  as  the  embassy. 

Foreign  Office  sources  said :  "This  Is  a  mat- 
ter we  have  tried  to  settle  discreetly  with 
the  Rvisslans  and  It  is  because  they  have 
not  replied  or  in  fact  admitted  that  a  prob- 
lem existed  that  we  have  been  obliged  to 
take  this  action." 

LASGE  DELEGATION 

The  Soviet  diplomatic  empire  In  London. 
Including  Ite  trade,  banking  and  other  eco- 
nomic branches.  Is  larger  than  anywhere 
else  outside  Moscow.  Including  the  United 
States. 

Reports  of  the  defector  broke  into  the 
open  today  in  London  newspapers  and  the 
Foreign  Office  earlier  declined  comment  only 
to  say  It  was  "a  seciu-lty  matter." 

The  reports  coincided  with  recent  devel- 
opments In  which  Sir  Alex  has  complained  to 
the  Soviet  Embassy  about  the  conduct  of  Its 
staff  here  In  "unacceptable  activities." 

A  week  ago.  British  special  branch  detec- 
tives were  reported  hunting  down  a  spy  ring 
believed  to  be  operating  at  secret  mUltary  and 
naval  bases  In  southern  England. 

Space  scientist  Anately  Pedeeeyev  defect- 
ed from  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  ParU 
Air  Show  In  June  and  came  to  Britain. 

Pedeseyev,  61,  was  Identified  as  an  elec- 
tronics expert  whose  work  had  application 
In  the  Soviet  space  effort.  Unofficial  reports 
billed  him  as  deputy  director  of  the  Soviet 
space  program,  but  this  was  denied  by  the 
British. 


PRIESTS  HELP  AT  ATTICA 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF   MEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  23,  1971 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
sequence  of  events  which  occurred  re- 
cently at  the  Attica,  N.Y.,  correctional 
facility  Is  a  source  of  wide  concern— 
and  rightly  so. 

Investigations  of  all  factors  in  the  inci- 
dent are  underway  at  several  levels  of 
government,  as  well  as  by  independent 
sources.  It  will  be  some  time  before  these 
reports  are  complete — the  sooner  the 
better,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice 
quality  of  study  and  recommendations 
for  speed. 

There  has  been  wide  criticism  of  prison 
conditions,  and  many  particular  items 
have  been  conceded  by  the  responsible 
officials.   In  hindsight — so  much  more 
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dear  than  foresight — ^many  changes  an 
long  overdue  and  will  be  forthcoming. 

Those  who  are  paying  the  penalty  of 
wrongdoings  against  society  should  not 
be  caged  like  animals,  but  neither  can 
they  expect  to  be  held  under  sentence  is 
a  country  club  atmosphere.  Some  of  these 
individuals  are  hard-core  criminals  who 
have  long  police  records  and  have  bem 
convicted  of  the  worst  crimes  that  can 
be  imagined. 

Besides  oui  rightful  concern  for  the 
inmates,  we  Sso  must  have  concern  for 
the  people  who  are  employed  at  penal 
institutions,  particularly  the  guards  such 
as  those  who  became  hostages  at  Attica 
These  individuals,  doing  their  jobs  are 
required  to  take  risks  which  in  some  ways 
are  greater  than  those  doing  police  duty 
on  our  city  streets,  and  so  forth 

Among  the  forgotten  men  in  the  stories 
about  the  Attica  crisis  are  the  men  of 
cloth  who  have  been  working  with  the 
inmates  on  a  continuing  basis  over  the 
years. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  read  the 
story  in  the  Buffalo  Rranan  Catholic  Dlo- 
cese  publication,  the  Magnificat,  about 
Rev.  Eugene  V.  Marcinkiewicz.  I  have 
known  Father  Gene  for  over  25  years 
and  I  have  come  to  know  of  the  great 
work  which  he  has  been  doing. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  the 
article  from  the  September  16  edition  of 
the  Magnificat: 

Priests  Help  in  Attica  Tragedy 
(By  Nancy  De  Tine) 
"It  was  kind  of  an  ordeal,"  he  refiected — 
but  it  was  the  "prayerful  atmosphere"  of  the 
town  during  the  five  troubled  days  of  the  In- 
surrecUon  in  Attica  Correctional  Pacillty 
which  seemed  more  prominent  In  the  mind 
of  Rev.  Alton  LaRusch  pastor  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Church  in  that  village. 

Father  LaRusch  spoke  to  Magnificat  re- 
porters early  Tuesday,  the  day  after  control 
of  the  facility  was  regained  by  officials. 

With  true  priestly  humility.  Father  La- 
Rusch praised  the  inexhaustible  devotion  and 
service  of  Rev.  Eugene  V,  Marcinkiewicz  bet- 
ter known  as  Father  Gene,  chaplain  at  the 
Attica  institution  since  the  beginning  of  the 
disturbance  last  Thursday.  He  Uvea  just  out- 
side the  prison  and  also  Is  a  weekend  assist- 
ant at  St.  Vincent's. 

During  the  disturbance  however.  Father 
LaRusch  emphasized  it  was  he  who  was  the 
assistant. 

"Father  Gene  has  welcomed  my  assistance, 
which  I  was  glad  to  give,"  he  said.  "We  did 
all  we  could— we  stayed  right  there  and  were 
able  to  take  care  of  the  men. 

"Father  Gene  has  been  on  constant  duty 
since  Thursday  morning.  I  assisted  him  Mon- 
day  in   absolutions   and   anointings." 

ON     CONSTANT     DUTY 

Still  on  duty  at  the  prison  on  Tuesday, 
Father  Gene  could  not  be  contacted  by  Mag- 
nificat refKjrters. 

"Father  Gene  Is  probably  in  the  prison 
hospital  gh-lng  what  consolation  he  can." 
Father  LaRusch  explained  when  repeated 
phone  calls  to  the  chaplain  brought  no 
response. 

"And  there  are  probably  other  needs  he 
la  taking  care  of  also." 

Besides  the  help  he  provided  at  the  Insti- 
tution. Father  LaRusch  has  been  busy  with 
special  religious  services  for  the  intentions  of 
the  persons  involved  in  the  disturbance  and 
their  families. 
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"Clergy  of  all  denomination  have  co- 
operated to  give  all  the  help  and  consolation 
they  can,"  he  said. 

A  minlstwlal  group  In  Attica  met  Satur- 
day morning  to  plan  a  spiritual  program  for 
the  next  day. 

At  St.  Vincent's.  Father  LaRusch  arranged 
a  special  roeary  service  and  Mass  for  7:15 
pjn.  Sunday  which  was  later  canceled  be- 
cause of  a  curfew  Imposed  on  the  town. 

The  regular  S:15  p.m.  Sunday  Mass  Was 
offered  for  the  Intention  of  the  Attica  In- 
stitution, the  men  and  their  families,  and 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  exp>oeed  from 
noon  until  6  p.m.  Sunday. 

Roeary  services  and  Masses  also  were 
scheduled  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  after- 
noons. 


rOUR  DEAD  WERE  IK  PARISH 

Four  of  the  men  who  were  killed  In  the 
Insurrection  were  members  of  St.  Vincent's 
parish.  They  were:  William  Qulnn,  who  died 
Saturday  as  a  result  of  Injuries  suffered 
Thursday;  Elmer  Hardle.  Edward  Cunning- 
ham and  John  O.  Monteleone.  all  hostages. 

"There  has  been  a  very  prayerful  atmos- 
phere in  the  town,"  Father  LaRusch  report- 
ed. Besides  good  attendance  at  the  special 
Masses,  "many  pet^le  were  seen  saying  their 
rosaries  during  the  day. 

"Over  these  days  especially  when  the  prob- 
lem began  to  become  more  acute  people  were 
In  and  out  of  the  Church,"  he  said. 

"I  was  up  at  the  prison  practically  every 
day,"  Father  LaRusch  added,  repeating  that 
Father  Qene  never  left  the  institution. 


"When  the  list  of  hostages  was  given  out. 
I  did  contact  their  families  and  visited  some 
of  them,  yesterday  I  visited  the  wives  of  the 
men  who  died  and  tried  to  give  all  the  con- 
solation I  was  able  to  give  them." 

The  pastor  had  special  praise  for  members 
of  various  Attica  organizations,  including 
the  Lions  Club,  the  Salvation  Army  and  his 
parish  Altar  and  Rosary  Society. 

"All  the  organizations  turned  out  to  give 
all  the  help  they  oould" — mainly  providing 
coffee  and  sandwiches  for  the  persons  keep- 
ing the  long  vlgU  just  outside  the  prison 
gate. 

"The  village  was  trying  to  work  together." 
he  said.  "It  was  united.  Members  of  all  de- 
nominations joined  in  prayer.  Clergy  of  all 
denominations  have  cooperated  to  give  all 
the  help  and  consolation  they  can." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no 
evil:  For  Thou  art  with  me. — Psalms 
23:  4. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  art  wait- 
ing U  receive  and  to  answer  each  sincere 
prayer,  we  come  to  Thee  in  our  sorrow 
praying  for  light  in  our  darkness, 
strength  for  our  weakness  and  deliver- 
ance from  our  doubts  and  fears. 

We  commit  to  Thy  loving  care  our  be- 
loved John  C.  Watts.  We  thank  Thee 
for  iiim  who  so  faithfully  and  so  truly 
lived — for  his  integrity  of  mind,  his 
sincerity  of  heart,  his  kindly  thoughts, 
and  generous  deeds,  his  courage  to  stand 
firm  for  what  he  believed,  his  untiring 
devotion  to  his  country,  ills  State,  and 
his  district,  his  love  of  home  and  church 
and  for  the  great  Ideals  which  motivated 
his  quiet  spirit. 

Sustain  his  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment and  comfort  us  in  our  sorrow  by 
a  confident  faith  in  Thy  living  and  lov- 
ing presence.  Teach  us  to  live  as  those 
who  are  prepared  to  die  Eind  eventually 
to  die  as  those  who  are  prepared  to  live, 
that  nothing  may  separate  us  from  Thy 
love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  Chair  has  ex 
amined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment Joint  and  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  783.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  to  announce  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  126th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stltuUon  and  to  designate  and  to  set  aside 


September  30,  1971,  as  a  special  day  to  honor 
the  scientific  and  cultural  achievements  of 
the  Institution 

H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  3.000  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  entitled  "Compre- 
hensive Preschool  Education  and  Child  Day- 
Care  Act  of  1989": 

H.  Con.  Res.  330.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  600  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  entitled  "Ehivlron- 
mental  Quality  Education  Act  of  1970"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  337.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  600  copies  each  of 
parts  1  and  3  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  entitled 
"Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1969";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  369.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  reprinting  of  the  prayers  of- 
fered by  the  Chaplain. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  tiUes: 

H.  Con.  Res.  365.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  367.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  pocket-size  edi- 
tion of  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America"  as  a  House  document,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  Con.  Res.  42.  Concurrent  resolution  prr- 
viding  for  a  deletion  In  the  enrollment  of 
H.R.  4713. 


PERMISSION  FOR  ALL  MEMBERS  TO 
EXTEND  THEIR  REMARKS  IN  THE 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  SEC- 
TION OF  THE  RECORD  TODAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  without  establishing  a 
precedent,  all  Members  may  be  permitted 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  section  of  the  Rkcord  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  the  District  biUs 
scheduled  for  today  will  be  scheduled  at 
a  later  date  to  be  announced.  Also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  susi}ensions  scheduled  for 
today  will  be  rescheduled  for  Monday 
next,  which  is  a  suspension  day. 


REQUESTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
TO  FURNISH  COMMUNICATIONS 
PERTAINING  TO  VIETNAMESE 
PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

Mr.  MORGAN  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  595)  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

H.  Res.  695 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
directed  to  furnish  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  one  week  after  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  with  the  complete  text  of  all 
communications  pertaining  to  the  forthcom- 
ing Vietnamese  presidential  election  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Saigon  and  between  the 
United  States  E:mbassy  in  Saigon  and  Messrs. 
Thleu,  Ky.  and  Mlnh  since  January  1,  1971. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize Members  for  extensions  of  remarks 
and  unanimous -consent  requests  that  do 
not  involve  speeches. 


THE   WILLIAMS  FAMILY— A  GREAT 
AMERICAN  LEGEND 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  truly  great  family  legends  has 
to  do  with  the  Williams  and  their  kin  in 
west  Florida.  They  are  the  best  known 
family  group  in  Florida's  first  and  finest 
district — not  only  for  nimibers  but  for 
their  contributions  to  leadership  and 
progress.  Their  activities  are  not  limited 
to  west  Florida.  They  have  a  good  name 
throughout  the  State,  and  in  fact, 
throughout  much  of  the  Nation. 

It  all  started  many,  many  years  ago.  In 
the    year    1806    three    brothers,    John, 
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David,  and  Owen  Williams,  left  Duplin 
County,  N.C..  with  their  families  and  pos- 
sessions and  headed  for  Plorida.  It 
took  them  11  months  to  make  the  journey 
because  they  had  to  stop  over  in  South 
Carolina  and  mAke  a  crop  before  moving 
on.  They  stopped  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Campbellton,  Pla.,  and  John  and 
Owen  Williams  settled  there.  David  went 
on  to  Santa  Rosa  County. 

Jackson  County  was  created  in  1822. 
and  John  and  Owen  Williams  wasted  lit- 
tle time  in  exercising  their  duties  as  good 
citizens.  They  seem  to  appear  first  In 
the  mibUc  records  by  serving  as  jurors  in 
the  April  term  of  the  U.S.  district  and 
superior  court  in  1824  at  Big  Spring  in 
Jackson  County.  They  were  paid  $2.50 
each  for  serving,  plus  $10  each  for  mile- 
age traveled.  The  record  indicates  that 
they  were  each  credited  with  50  miles  of 
travel,  from  the  CampbeUton-Qracevllle 
area  and  back  home  again. 

Later,  Owen  moved  with  his  family  to 
Texas,  where  he  settled  just  west  of  Port 
Worth.  He  died  there  in  1874. 

Among  John's  children  was  a  son 
named  Andrew  Elton,  who  was  bom  May 
23,  1800,  in  Duplin  County,  N.C.  Andrew 
Elton,  as  a  22-year-old  cattleman,  mar- 
ried Patsie  Britt  in  Campbellton,  Fla.. 
near  where  they  settled. 

They  became  the  parents  of  10  chil- 
dren— John,  WilUam.  Mary.  Joseph, 
Henry.  Creacy,  George,  Martha,  Owen, 
and  Rebecca — and  these  children,  in 
turn,  married  and  became  the  parents  of 
a  combined  total  of  50  children. 

Andrew  Elton  moved  with  his  family 
in  1845  to  the  Holmes  Creek  Settlement 
in  Washington  County,  where  his  wife 
died.  He  married  Melissa  Underwood 
a  year  later,  and  they  lived  for  a  while 
in  Holmes  County  before  returning  to 
Jackson  County.  To  this  couple  were 
bom  13  children — Jasper,  Wesley,  Sarah, 
Ellen.  Jensie,  Emily,  Ann,  Aaron.  Meles- 
sie,  Tom.  Council,  Jefferson,  and  Wiley— 
and  they,  in  turn,  became  the  parents  of 
a  known  combined  total  of  95  children. 

Thus.  Andrew  Elton  Williams  was  the 
progenitor  of  23  children  and  at  least  145 
grandchildren.  He  set  for  his  children  an 
example  of  deeply  religious  ccaiviction. 
frontier  frugality,  love  of  family,  and 
country,  and  hard  work.  He  thus,  with 
the  help  of  his  equally  God-fearing  and 
hard-working  wives,  set  the  tone  and 
molded  the  character  for  one  of  Flor- 
ida's— and  the  Nation's — great  families. 
In  1903  the  children  of  Andrew  Elton 
and  David  Williams'  children  decided  to 
hold  a  family  reunion  at  Reddick's  Mill 
which  is  6  miles  west  of  Graceville,  Pla. 
They  wanted  to  have  it  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  after  they  had  gathered  their  crops. 
They  checked  the  almanacs  and  found 
that  it  had  not  rained  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day In  October  for  50  years  prior  to  1903, 
so  they  had  the  first  Williams  family  re- 
union on  that  day.  Furthermore,  it  did 
not  rain  on  the  first  Thursday  in  October 
untu  1963.  The  delightful  and  time-hon- 
ored custom  of  holding  a  family  reunion 
once  each  year  has  been  carefully  ob- 
served since  1903.  The  meeting  place  is 
near  the  original  family  home  in  western 
Jackson  County.  Galilee  Is  cme  of  several 
churches  in  which  the  pioneer  family 
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played  a  prominent  role  In  establishing. 
A  large  tabernacle  has  been  built  on 
the  grounds  to  provide  a  meeting  place 
and  shelter  in  case  of  rain,  since  the 
church  sanctuary  is  far  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate tlie  crowd. 

Each  family  brings  boxes  of  food,  rep- 
resenting some  of  the  Nation's  finest 
home  cooking,  to  be  spread  on  long  tables 
under  the  shade  of  giant  oaks.  Then,  fol- 
lowing a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  the  Wil- 
liams and  their  kin  and  friends  gather 
aroimd  the  tables  under  the  oaks  to 
share  a  boimtiful  picnic-style  lunch. 

The  meeting  is  indeed  a  festive  occa- 
sion, but  the  joy  of  seeing  loved  ones  and 
friends  is  often  tempered  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  ranks  of  the  older  kinsmen 
are  being  thinned.  Prayers  are  always 
given  for  the  departed,  after  their  names 
are  called.  Special  reco^tlon  is  given  to 
the  older  members  present,  and  distin- 
guished guests  are  introduced. 

A  member  of  the  family  is  designated 
each  year  to  give  an  inspirational  ad- 
dress. The  speaker  seldom  fails  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  family's  pioneer  ancestors 
and  to  reaffirm  faith  in  the  lofty  princi- 
ples they  exemplified.  They  often  remind 
younger  members  of  the  family  of  their 
Christian  heritage  and  of  their  responsi- 
bilities for  keeping  the  faith. 

On  occasion  they  have  been  reminded 
that  "what  we  enjoy  today  did  not  come 
by  the  labors  of  our  own  hands,"  and 
they  have  been  warned  against  looking 
to  the  Government  for  problem  an- 
swers— for  fear  of  compounding  the 
problems. 

The  annual  reunion  is  many  things — 
fellowship,  feasting,  praying,  and  singing 
together,  visiting,  reminiscing,  but  it  is 
perhaps  mostly  a  day  of  family  thanks- 
giving. It  is  a  wonderfully  fine  custom, 
one  that  commends  Itself  to  the  Nation 
at  a  time  when  family  ties  seem  to  be 
weakening  instead  of  being  made 
stronger. 

Someone  has  estimated  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Andrew  Elton  Williams  and 
their  kin  in  Plorida  alone  today  number 
more  than  25.000.  Although  most  of  them 
remain  In  west  Florida,  hundreds  of 
them  live  elsewhere  in  Florida,  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  abroad. 
They  are  represented  in  virtually  all 
walks  of  life,  including  the  professions, 
and  in  many  positions  of  responsibility, 
leadership,  and  Influence. 

In  Florida  alone,  this  family  has  pro- 
duced scores  of  coimty  and  city  officials, 
members  of  the  judiciary,  including  State 
appeals  court  and  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, at  least  one  member  of  the  State 
cabinet,  numerous  members  of  the  Flor- 
ida House  and  Senate,  one  or  more  can- 
didates for  Governor,  and  biisiness,  civic, 
and  professional  leaders.  They  say  that 
when  there's  something  going  on  in  Plor- 
ida that  is  worthwhile,  you  just  look 
around  and  you  will  find  a  WlUlams  help- 
ing with  it.  One  cousin,  Henry  Williams, 
helped  to  select  the  site  for  the  capital 
at  Tallahassee.  Another  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  1865 
to  1866.  They  had  to  call  on  several  Wil- 
liams to  help  get  the  men  to  the  moon. 
Last  but  not  least  there  are  many  out- 
standing ministers  that  come  frwn  this 
illustrious  family. 


I  am  happy  to  state  that  In  1947  one 
Bob  SncEs  was  made  an  honorary  mem> 
ber  of  the  Williams  family  and  when  the 
roll  is  called  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
October  at  the  Williams  family  reunion 
he  nearly  always  Is  there  to  answer- 
present. 


WHY  OBJECT  TO  MR.  THIEU'S 
ELECTION? 

'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thl» 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tr.ineous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
about  the  concern  which  is  expressed  so 
often  in  America  because  President 
Thleu's  reelection  in  Vietnam  is  unop- 
posed. This  is,  after  all,  the  bushiess  of 
the  Vietnamese.  Originally  there  were 
three  announced  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent. Two  of  them  have  seen  fit  to  drop 
out  or  failed  to  qualify.  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  there  is  no  strong  demand  for 
a  contested  election. 

If  we  are  so  much  concerned  about 
contested  elections,  let  me  suggest  that 
we  give  first  thought  to  insuring  com- 
petition in  the  elections  in  Communist 
countries.  One-man  elections  are  the  rule 
there  and  the  election  is  openly  a  farce. 
Yet  I  do  not  hear  protests  in  our  country 
about  the  fact  that  only  one  slate  of  can- 
didates is  offered.  Instead  of  trying  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  our  friends,  would 
it  not  be  more  productive  for  America'! 
emissaries  to  encomtige  opposition  can- 
didates in  these  countries  and  to  make 
speeches  about  the  fallacy  of  the  Com- 
munist system?  We  seem  to  make  an 
especial  effort  to  offend  those  who  want 
to  be  our  friends  and  we  prate  them  about 
the  kind  of  goverrunent  they  should  have. 
They  could  very  well  remind  us  that  we 
are  not  doing  as  well  as  we  should  with 
our  own.  When  will  we  show  sense 
enough  to  let  well  enough  alone  and  to 
appreciate  the  friends  we  have?  We  need 
friends  too  much  to  offend  them  need- 
lessly. 

ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN 
WORDS 

(Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex. 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
on  occasion  before,  taken  the  floor  of  thl« 
House  to  denounce  the  deception  prac- 
ticed by  this  administration  in  the  matter 
of  excessive  interference  in  public  educa- 
tion. If  It  happened  only  now  and  then, 
such  action  might  be  excused  as  bureau- 
cratic bungling— the  left  hand  not  know- 
ing what  the  right  one  was  doing,  If  you 
will — but  the  overwhelming  evidence 
points  to  a  systematic  approach. 

While  Issuing  statements,  proclama- 
tions and  press  releases  telling  the  Natloo 
how  much  the  Nixon  administration  be- 
lieves In  local  control  of  local  Institutlona 
and  insisting  further  that  never  will  the 
Departments  of  Justice  or  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  press  for  more  than 
the  constitutional  requirements,  what 
has  actually  been  happening?  Mr.  Speak- 
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er,  the  letter  that  follows  from  a  re- 
sponsible and  respected  public  official  in 
my  district,  Hon.  Fred  Ramsey,  super- 
intendent of  Marengo  County  schools,  re- 
veals clearly  disruptive  and  unreasonable 
actions  that  speak  louder  than  words: 

supxrintkndent   ov   education, 

Marengo    County, 

Linden,  Ala. 
Hon.  John  Mitchell, 
VS.  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  MrrcHELL:  Will  you  ple«8e,  tor 
once  and  all,  give  me  yours  and  Mr.  Nixon's 
position  on  school  desegregation?  Is  this  ad- 
ministration really  concerned  about  tlie 
educational  program  and  the  welfare  of  the 
local  people,  especially  the  children?  Has  po- 
litical expediency  become  the  chief  concern  of 
this  administration,  even  If  It  destroys  public 
systems  and  causes  tiirmoU  eoid  strife  among 
the  local  people? 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Marengo  County  Board  of 
Education  operated  under  a  plan  of  desegre- 
gation this  past  year  which  the  local  people, 
both  Black  and  White,  accepted  and  sup- 
ported. There  was  no  complaints,  boycotts, 
demonstrations,  court  suits  or  any  other 
form  of  opposition,  whatsoever.  However,  the 
Justice  Department  for  some  unknown  reason 
appealed  this  plan  and  the  Marengo  Coimty 
Board  of  Education  was  ordered  to  operate 
under  another  plan.  The  Justice  Department 
was  requested  to  meet  with  the  Local  Board 
go  that  we  might  improvise  a  plan  whereby 
we  could  operate  a  public  school  system  and 
at  the  same  time  get  the  Justice  Department 
to  stop  harassing  and  Intimidating  us.  (No 
one  gives  this  Board  any  trouble  except  the 
Justice  Department).  It  took  a  necond  and 
third  request  before  we  finally  got  an  attor- 
ney from  the  Justice  Department  to  meet 
with  us  and  then  It  was  Just  before  our 
schools  opened  on  August  30.  Your  Justice 
Department  was  of  little  help  as  the  Attorney 
had  no  recommendations  whatsoever,  but  did 
say  that  we  had  a  ten  percent  chance  of 
having  our  proposed  plan  being  accepted. 

The  Marengo  County  plan  was  submitted 
and  approved  by  District  Judge  Daniel 
Thomas  and  schools  were  opened  In  a  quiet 
said  peaceful  manner.  People,  as  a  whole,  ac- 
cepted the  plan  but,  lo  and  behold,  here 
comes  your  Justice  Department  again  filing  a 
notice  of  appeal.  I  assume  you  would  like  to 
tear  our  schools  apart  and  rearrange  them 
here  after  schools  have  started  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  racial  ratio  so  that  you  might 
use  It  for  some  kind  of  political  propaganda 
and  to  hell  with  the  educational  program. 
In  the  meantime,  adjoining  school  systems 
operating  under  the  H.E.W.  and  Justice  De- 
partment's school  plans  are  having  riots, 
demonstrations,  personal  Injuries  and  even 
people  getting  killed.  Is  this  what  your  De- 
partment wishes?  I  always  thought  the  Jus- 
tice Department  served  to  protect  people  not 
destroy  them. 

Again.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Just  what  are  you  try- 
ing to  do  or  wish  to  do?  I  will  appreciate  a 
personal,  direct  answer  from  you. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  D.  Ramsey, 
Superintendent,  Marengo  County  Schools. 


OF  BASEBALL  AND  GREED 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  offering  legislation  to  end  the  anti- 
trust exemptions  enjoyed  for  the  past 
half  century  by  organized  baseball.  As 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  so 
abimdantly  demonstrated,  the  concept  of 
professional  baseball  as  our  "national 


pastime,"  deserving  of  speci&l  treatment, 
has  become  a  ludicrous  anachronism. 
Baseball  is  clearly  a  business — the  most 
hardheaded,  self-serving  kind  of  busi- 
ness— and  should  be  regulated  as  such. 
The  Immediate  cause  of  my  personal 
discontent  is  the  cynical  and  secretive 
effort  of  a  group  of  Washington  officials 
and  media  barons  to  grab  the  San  Diego 
Padres,  now  that  Bob  Short  is  taking 
the  Senators  to  Dallas-Arlington-Fort 
Worth. 

"Did  that  blackguardly  boy,  Bob  Short, 
steal  all  our  marbles  and  take  them  to 
Texas?"  asks  columnist  Tom  Dowling  in 
the  Washington  Star.  "Well,  then,  we'll 
turn  around  and  steal  San  Diego's 
marbles,  or  San  Francisco's." 

It  is  this  type  of  public -be -damned 
mentahty  that  is  most  characteristic  of 
the  big  league  moguls,  as  well  as  their 
alUes  and  kindred  souls  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  the  news  business. 

After  all  the  bleeding  and  bleating 
about  the  callous  circumstances  of  the 
departure  of  the  Senators  in  the  Post, 
the  Star,  and  the  Daily  News,  and  on 
Washington  TV,  it  is  doubly  upsetting 
when  the  proprietors  of  these  same  or- 
gans gather  secretly  to  plot  doing  the 
same  thing  to  San  Diego.  Particularly  so 
in  the  case  of  the  eminent  local  broad- 
casters, licensed,  ostensibly,  to  serve  the 
pubUc  Interest. 

Likewise,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Armory  Board  seems  to  play  fast  and 
easy  with  its  public  trust.  How  else  can 
we  explain  flexibility  of  these  worthies, 
in  hinting  at  a  sweeter  deal  for  whatever 
club  owner  might  be  prevailed  on  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Short  as  simimer  tenant  at 
District  of  Columbia  stadium?  Who  paid 
for  this  stadium,  ansrway — or  has  the 
Armory  Board  conveniently  forgotten? 
In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  baseball  Itself 
has  enjoyed  preferential  treatment  since 
a  1922  court  decision  that  it  was  essen- 
tially the  "national  pastime"  Instead  of 
a  for-profit  business. 

That  decision  might  have  made  sense 
a  half  century  ago,  when  owners  were 
seemingly  more  serious  about  their  civic 
responsibilities.  But  with  club  owners 
giving  the  back  of  their  hands  to  fans  all 
over  the  coimtry,  it  makes  no  sense  to- 
day. 

My  legislation,  which  would  apply  pro- 
visions of  the  Shermsm  Antitrust  Act 
to  organized  professional  baseball.  Is 
Identical  to  a  bill  introduced  last  week  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Bernie  Sisk. 
Similar  proposals  have  been  made  in 
the  past,  but  have  foimdered  on  the  re- 
luctance of  msuiy  Congressmen  to  risk 
antagonizing  club  owners  in  their  cities. 
But  even  this  reservoir  of  good  will  may 
at  last  be  dried  up  by  widespread  revul- 
sion to  the  tactics  of  arrogant  owners. 

At  this  point,  I  am  including  Mr.  Dowl- 
ing's  column  plus  a  news  account,  also 
from  yesterday's  Washington  Star,  of  the 
secret  meeting  Saturday  to  plot  the  theft 
of  another  team  to  replace  the  Senators: 
Of  BAsrsALL  and   Oreed 
(By  Tom  Dowling) 
Baseball  is  a  boy's  game  played  by  kids  and 
grown  men  alike. 

Thus,  the  Senators'  departure  has  released 
a  full  measure  of  pouting  and  raving,  even 
the  Infantile  fantAsy  that  everything  will 
turn  out  all   right.   Did  that  blackguardly 


boy.  Bob  Short,  steal  all  our  rc^rbles  and  take 
them  to  Texas?  Well,  then,  we'll  turn  around 
and  steal  San  Diego's  marbles,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco's. 

The  American  League  owners  are  ruthless 
businessmen  devoid  of  principle.  That  Is  all 
the  more  reason  to  stand  with  San  Diego's 
fans  and  not  against  them.  We  share  a  com- 
mon enemy  and  only  a  united  front  can  roll 
b(u:k  the  dam-ige  already  done;  prevent  It 
from  happening  again. 

The  chief  fantasy  the  American  League 
owners  have  foisted  upon  the  land  is  the 
notion  that  Tuesday's  meeting  In  Boston 
was  convened  to  seriously  debate  the  future 
of  the  Washington  franchise.  Multi-million 
dollar  business  decisions  are  not  just  made 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

doli-ars-cents  thinking 

After  all,  Joseph  Danzansky  was  offered  a 
chance  to  buy  the  Senators  a  full  six  months 
ago.  Neither  Danzansky  nor  Short  are  fools. 
Both  knew  that  a  Washington  frai^chise  is 
worth  59  million  at  most,  that  a  Dallas- Pert 
Worth  franchise  is  worth  $12  million  for 
starters.  The  American  League  owners  are  not 
a  whit  less  long-headed. 

If  one  of  their  number  fell  asleep  at  the 
Boston  meeting,  as  has  been  reported,  it 
was  not  the  act  of  a  decrepit  simpleton,  but 
the  natural  reaction  of  a  busy  executive 
bored  to  slumber  by  the  charade  being  en- 
acted behind  closed  doors.  The  Texas  de- 
cision was  made  months  ago  and  It  was  a 
money  decision. 

Characteristically,  the  owners  produced 
two  fantasy  figures  to  becloud  their  manip- 
ulations. Bowie  Kuhn  was  sent  wandering  up 
and  down  the  hotel  corridors  to  boast  of  his 
valiant  efforts  to  save  the  Senators.  Dan- 
zansky, the  "Savior,"  was  pulled  out  of  the 
hat  at  the  last  minute  to  confer  the  appear- 
ance of  hope  where  none  existed. 

In  the  fantasy  world  of  childhood,  every 
villain  must  be  counterbalanced  by  a  hero. 
There  are  villains  aplenty  in  the  pre-scrlpted 
fall  of  the  Senators,  but  no  heroes.  Giant 
food  shareholders  may  regard  their  presi- 
dent as  a  heroic  publlcleer  of  their  corpora- 
tion, but  Danzansky,  quite  properly,  acted 
throughout  as  a  sensible,  hard-headed 
businessman  with  no  taste  for  acquiring  a 
costly  lemon  on  unfavorable  terms. 

The  American  League  owners  understand 
the  Kafkaesque  business  parameters  of 
baseball. 

PARABLE     EXAICNXD 

For  example,  let's  examine  the  parable 
of  B.S.  the  baseball  owner  and  JJ3.  the  po- 
tential buyer.  B.S.  bought  his  team  back  in 
1969  for  $9  million.  The  assets  Involved  In 
this  transaction  are  ( 1 )  the  franchise,  which 
consists  of  the  right  to  play  ball  in  certain 
American  cities  (2)  the  contracts  of  his  ball- 
players (3)  the  right  to  any  radio-TV  con- 
tract (4)  scouting  reports  on  any  future 
prospects  (6)  an  existing  lease  with  a 
stadium  and  (6)  contractual  arrangements 
with  farm  clubs. 

Of  these  six  assets  only  the  franchise 
which  has  an  unlimited  life.  Is  non- 
depreciable. After  bargaining  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  B.S  conceivably 
will  emerge  with  around  $7>4  mllUon  in  de- 
preciable assets.  His  players  alone  will  prob- 
ably constitute  a  $7  million  tax  write-off 
spread  over  a  five-year  period.  Thus  B.S.  has 
a  tidy  $1.4  million  annual  write-off  to 
apply  against  his  income  tax  for  five  years. 
Since  B.S.  Is  in  the  fifty-percent  tax  bracket 
or  above,  bis  depreciated  ballplayers  save 
him  •7,000.000  In  unpaid  taxes  annually. 

Unhappily.  B.S.'s  other  biKlnesses  turn 
sour  and  his  income  drops,  leaving  him  no 
large  profit  from  which  to  subtract  his  $1.4 
million  in  annual  player  depreciation.  No 
matter;  If  B.S.  can  restore  his  other  enter- 
prises to  prosperity  he  can  carry  forward  bis 
depreciations  for  from  five  to  10  years  be- 
yond the  purchase  dat*  of  bis  ball  club. 
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still,  the  future  U  uncertain.  His  creditors 
are  pounding  at  the  gates.  His  franchiae  is 
only  worth  the  $9  million  he  paid  for  it,  un- 
less he  moves  it  to  another  city,  where  in- 
creased gate  attendance,  an  attractive  pack- 
age of  oonceaelons  and  new  media  contracts 
can  increase  the  value  of  the  franchise  to  913 
million  or  more.  This  will  allow  B.S.  to  pick 
up  as  much  player  depreciation  as  the  law 
allows  and  »eU  the  franchise  for  a  handsome 
capral  gains,  although  he  will  have  to  pay 
IRS  for  some  recapture  of  prior  depreciation. 

Fortunately,  B.S.  has  no  roots  or  buslnees 
interests  in  the  city  he  plans  to  desert,  so 
there  can  be  no  local  consumer  reprisal 
against  him  for  the  move. 

Enter  J.D.  He  and  his  partners  are  all  men 
with  taxable  personal  Income  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year.  J.D.  will  buy 
B  S.'s  ball  club,  liquidate  the  old  corporation 
and  set  up  a  partnership,  a  subora  Chapter 
6  corporation  that  will  allow  him  and  his 
associates  to  subtract  that  17  million  of 
depreciable  assets  from  their  own  Income  tax. 

But,  unlike  B.8..  J.D.  is  stuck  with  keeping 
his  ball  club  put.  since  his  local  business 
holdings  depend  on  consumer  goodwill. 

NO  LOSXBS  ALLOWED 

Thus,  J.D.  kivows  that  99  million  is  a  sound 
deal:  anything  higher  a  potential  disaster. 
So  J.D  bids  %d  million,  W.5  million  in  non- 
recourse loans,  knowing  full  well  that  B.S. 
can  get  tia  million  elsewhere.  The  offer  is 
ludicrous.  But.  it  is  always  remotely  possible 
that  four  American -League  owners  will  sur- 
prise ev«7one  by  voting  againat  greed  and 
Texas. 

The  way  baseball  Is  structured,  neither  the 
B.S.s  nor  the  JX).'8  are  allowed  to  loee.  It's 
called  the  business  ethnic,  and  it's  played 
by  grown  men  and  not  boys. 

Theee  grown  men  are  protected  by  immu- 
nity from  Federal  antitrust  legislation.  This 
immunity  was  granted  years  ago  on  the  prop- 
osition that  iMseball  la  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munity, a  sort  of  public  trust. 

The  Congressional  intent  and  the  public 
trust  have  been  violated  repeatedly  by  the 
baseball  businessmen.  This  Is  no  time  to 
compound  the  disgrace  by  stealing  San  Die- 
go's team.  In  the  long  run  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal can  live  without  a  baseball  team.  If  it 
must  The  public  Interest  transcends  the 
games  that  boys  play  and  men  connive  at. 

A  Dallas-Port  Worth  franchise  shrinks  to 
financial  insignificance  when  compared  to  a 
loss  of  antitrust  immunity.  The  owners,  be- 
ing tough  businessmen,  know  that.  And  now 
It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  determine  whether 
the  baseball  owners  are  bigger  than  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

An  Emissakt  to  San  Dikgo 
(By  Morris  Siegel) 

Edward  Bennett  Williams,  president  of  the 
Washington  Redskins,  has  been  named  a  spe- 
cial emissary  to  acquire  a  major  league  base- 
ball team  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Williams  will  go  to  San  Diego  early  this 
week  to  sound  out  Buzzie  Bavasi  on  what 
possible  Interest  the  president  of  the  Padres 
might  have  to  move  his  team  to  Washington 
to  replace  the  Senators. 

WUliams  was  chosen  for  the  Job  by  Mayor 
Walter  Washington  at  a  private  meeting  of 
DC.  government  and  leading  officials  in  the 
communications  business.  The  mayor  hosted 
a  meeting  of  leading  citizens  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  hopeful  of  enlisting  their  aid  to 
find  a  major  league  team  for  the  city. 

Williams,  on  his  trip  to  San  Diego,  also  will 
confer  with  C.  Amholt  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Padres. 

Both  Bavasi  and  Smith  Indicate  they  will 
lUten  to  all  proposals,  "out  of  politeness 
alone."  according  to  Bavasi,  who  said  the 
Padres  have  received  several  bids  to  move  to 
other  cities. 

The  Padres  are  In  their  third  year  in  the 
National   League   and   attendance   Is   yet   to 


reach  700,000  for  any  of  the  three  expansion 
seasons.  It  is  extremely  remote  that  the 
Padres  are  Interested  in  moving  here. 

But  the  object  of  Williams'  trips  Is  not  to 
make  a  flat  offer  to  the  Padres  to  move  here. 
He  has  no  outright  proposals  to  make.  In- 
stead, he  will  try  to  find  out  If  San  Diego 
is  Interested  in  moving  for  the  1973  season 
and  then  will  report  back  to  the  mayor's 
committee. 

In  addition  to  Mayor  Washington  and  Wil- 
liams, others  attending  the  meeting  were 
John  Kauffman,  president  of  The  Evening 
Star  Newspaper  Co.,  Katherlne  Oraham,  pres- 
ident of  the  Washington  Post  Co.;  Ray  Mack, 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Dally  News; 
Richard  Stakes,  general  manager  of  The 
Evening  SUr  Broadcasting  Co.;  Larry  Israel, 
president  of  the  Washington  Post  Broadcast- 
ing Co.;  BUI  Sanders,  general  manager  of 
Radio  WWDC;  Francis  Kane,  chairman  of  the 
Armory  Board;  Arthur  (Dutch)  Bergmann, 
manager  of  the  Armory  Board;  Gilbert  Hahn 
Jr..  DC.  council  chairman  and  Joseph  Dan- 
zansky.  the  president  of  Olant  Food  who  fin- 
ished runner-up  to  Texas  at  the  American 
League  meeting  last  week  which  sent  the 
Senators  to  Dallas-Forth  Worth. 

It  was  learned  that  the  Armory  Board's 
handling  of  its  negotiations  with  Short  came 
In  for  severe  criticism  from  several  persons, 
including  the  mayor,  at  the  meeting. 


WILX,  THE   U.N.  BLUNDER  ON 
SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reliable  and  well-informed  columnist, 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  has  just  called  to 
our  attention  a  very  dangerous  situation 
that  is  developing  with  regard  to  United 
Nations  and  International  policy  toward 
South-West  Africa.  His  views  on  this  sit- 
uation appeared  in  the  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 26  edition  of  the  Washington  Star. 

I  ask  that  his  column  be  included  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  and  strongly  com- 
mend its  reading  and  consideration  to 
my  colleagues  and  high  authorities  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  situation,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick, follows: 

WuLL  THE  tJ.N  Blunder  on  South-West 
Atkica? 

(By  James  J.  Kilpataick) 
P&EToaiA,  South  Atuca. — In  undertaking 
to  Identify  the  greatest  blunder  In  the  his- 
tory at  the  United  Nations,  one  aught  to 
take  pause  for  reflection.  A  doeen  incidents 
compete  for  the  nomination.  But  every  dis- 
mal failure  of  the  past  wUl  be  ecllpeed  In  the 
next  few  weeks  If  the  Security  CouncU  pur- 
sues a  suicidal  course  In  the  matter  of  South- 
west Africa. 

The  Impending  crlsU  Is  not  of  large  Inter- 
est to  Americans.  Few  persons  know  the 
background;  few  are  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  a  largely  primitive  land,  thousands  of 
mUes  away.  Yet  the  implications  are  fate- 
ful; and  the  explosive  consequences  of  folly 
could  undo  the  wM-k  of  generations  and  see 
Africa  in  flames. 

South-West  Africa  is  twice  the  size  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  Its  pofHilatlon  probably  numbers 
no  more  than  760,000.  It  lies  south  of  Angola 
on  the  west  coast  at  Africa.  A  former  German 
colony.  It  became  a  mandated  territory  under 
ths  League  of  Nations  after  World  War  I.  For 
the  past  60  years  it  has  been  administered  by 
South  Africa;  for  all  practical  purposes.  It 
has  been  a  part  of  South  Africa;  but  for  the 
past  15  years,  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  In  the 
United  Nations,  egged  oa  by  the  Commu- 


nists, has  been  trying  vainly  to  snatch  it 
away.  Now  that  unlawful  and  IrresponslMs 
effort  Is  coming  to  a  head. 

The  matter  cries  out  for  understaQdlng. 
Most  of  us  tend  loosely  to  think  a<  the  UJI. 
as  "the  successor  to  the  League."  Hlstorll 
cally  this  is  true  enough.  As  a  matter  of  law, 
it  simply  is  not  so.  The  very  charter  of  the 
U.N.  makes  this  clear.  Yet  for  purposes  or 
punishing  South  Africa  for  Its  Internal  racial 
policies,  both  the  General  Assembly  and  tbs 
World  Court  (in  an  outrag«ou8  advisory 
opinion  last  June)  have  chosen  recklessly  to 
Ignore  the  law. 

Under  the  charter,  the  General  Assembly 
has  no  substantive  powers  whatever.  It  can 
discuss  and  recommend — that  Is  all.  This 
provision  of  law  has  been  equally  disdained. 
On  its  own  arrogant  motion,  the  Assembly 
has  undertaken  to  revoke  South  Africa*! 
mandate  over  the  territory;  the  Assembly 
has  in  fact  given  the  territory  a  new  name 
of  "Namibia,"  and  created  a  paper  commls- 
slon  to  run  it.  The  Assembly  has  ordered 
South  Africa  to  get  out — and  South  Africa, 
for  excellent  reasons,  has  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  these  toothless  assaults. 

Now  the  Afro-Asian  bloc,  with  Somalia  •• 
front  man.  is  demanding  action  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  leading  to  "Namiblan  independ- 
ence" This  could  mean  sanctions  and  os- 
tracism. In  the  futile  fashion  of  Rhodesia; 
It  could  see  South  Africa  expelled  from  ths 
U.N.;  conceivably.  It  could  mean  U.N.  troops 
as  a  peacekeeping  force— in  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  areas  of  the  world  I  Under  the  bogus 
Action  of  "self-defense."  some  of  the  Com- 
munist-backed African  nations  could  em- 
bark upon  naked  aggression. 

These  are  the  grim  prospects.  What  of  the 
facts?  South  West  Africa  is  not  a  "nation" 
In  any  conceivable  sense  of  the  word.  A  part 
of  It — the  part  Inhabited  by  the  seven  Ovam- 
bo  tribes — might  possibly  make  it.  with  mas- 
sive help  from  South  Africa.  As  for  the  restf 
The  rest  embraces  19  tribes,  among  them 
Bushmen  and  Hottentots  stUl  clinging  to  ■ 
Stone  Age  civilization.  The  land  has  corns 
a  long  way  under  South  Africa's  patient 
mandate — a  long  way  in  terms  of  roads,  wa- 
ter supplies,  sanitation,  medical  care — but 
persona  who  have  not  visited  this  wud  comer 
of  the  dark  continent  cannot  fathom  ths 
darkness  there. 

To  South  Africa,  the  territory  is  a  mixed 
burden  and  asset.  Mostly  it  is  burden.  All 
the  revenues  produced  by  South  West  Africa 
are  ploughed  back  into  Its  development,  plus 
heavy  infusions  of  capital  from  South  Africa 
itself.  There  Is  some  diamond  mining,  some 
commercial  fisheries,  almost  no  industry  The 
asset  is  strategic:  South  Africa  could  not 
possibly  permit  this  vast  coastal  area  to 
pass  Into  Communist  control.  South  Africa 
will  fight  for  Its  rights — and  God  help  Afri- 
ca, and  the  U.N..  If  this  U  not  understood. 
The  Nixon  administration  can  prvrant 
this  catastrophe.  The  United  States  can.  and 
should,  veto  any  extreme  resolution  pre- 
sented to  the  Security  Council;  and  the 
United  States  ought  then  to  extend  a  friend- 
ly and  helping  hand  to  South  Africa — a  great 
and  greatly  troubled  nation  seeking  ear- 
nestly to  solve  what  may  be  insoluble  prob- 
lems. 


REPRESENTATIVE  EVANS  OP  COLO- 
RADO INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION 
TO  ENABLE  POOD  AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION TO  MONITOR  THK 
COSMETICS  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  vdA 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  shall  shortly  Introduce  a  bill  to  enable 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to 
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monitor  the  cosmetics  industry  more  ef- 
fectively. This  bill  will  attempt  to  close 
serious  gaps  in  the  present  law  regulating 
cosmetics. 
Cosmetics  are  legally  defined  as — 
Articles,  intended  to  be  rubbed,  poured, 
sprinkled  or  sprayed  on,  introduced  Into,  or 
otherwise  applied  to  the  human  body  or  any 
part  thereof  for  cleansing,  beautifying,  pro- 
moting attractiveness,  or  altering  the  appear- 
ance, and  .  .  .  articles  Intended  for  use  as  a 
component  of  any  such  activities;  except  that 
such  term  shall  not  include  soap. 

In  other  words,  cosmetics  are  used  by 
almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
from  the  day  they  are  bom  to  the  day 
they  die.  Yet.  in  fact,  there  are  virtually 
no  controls  on  their  safety. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
the  justification  of  the  budget  admitted 
this  fact  noting  that: 

Hundreds  of  new  cosmetic  products  are 
introduced  each  year.  Even  though  these 
products  come  in  contact  with  the  skin  and 
sensory  organs,  there  is  no  legal  requirement 
for  cosmetic  manufacturers  to  obtain  pre- 
marketing clearance  for  their  products.  As 
s  consequence,  consumer  complaints  are  the 
primary  source  of  information  about  hazard- 
ous cosmetics.  American  insurance  companies 
report  that  cosmetics  are  the  basis  for  the 
second  largest  group  of  personal  Injiiry 
claims. 

Thus,  in  the  pungent  words  of  Repre- 
sentative Leonor  Sullivan,  the  pubUc 
becomes  the  "guinea  pig"  to  test  the  safe- 
ty of  cosmetics. 

In  this  regard  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  has  reported  that  cosmetics 
injure  60,000  persons  annually,  with  in- 
juries ranging  from  skin  eruptions,  to 
loss  of  hair,  severe  allergic  reactions, 
bums,  itching,  and  lacerations. 

While  drugs  must  be  proven  to  be 
safe  before  they  are  marketed,  and  all 
ingredients  used  in  food  products  are 
now  subject  to  premarket  checks,  the  $6 
billion  cosmetic  industry  is  free  from 
meaningful  controls. 

Particularly  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  requirement  that  the  cosmetic 
industry  open  their  complaint  flies  to 
FDA  inspection.  The  FDA  is  seriously 
short  handed  in  the  cosmetics  area,  al- 
locating less  thtoi  $2  million  to  regulate 
this  |6  billion  industry.  Therefore,  It  Is 
imperative  that  5DA  immediately  be 
alerted  when  complaints  about  a  product 
are  received  by  a  cosmetic  company. 

Apparently,  Commissioner  Edwards 
realizes  the  critical  nature  of  this  need 
for  he  has  been  quoted  as  stating  that — 

At  this  time,  the  FDA  receives  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  numljer  of  cases  of 
adverse  reactions.  The  feedback  simply  must 
be  greater,  and  the  industry  can  help  by 
opening  their  complaint  files  to  us.  I  do  not 
see  any  workable  alternative  If  we  are  going 
to  establish  a  valid  base  for  preventive  ac- 
tions. 

Unfortunately  to  this  moment  the  in- 
dustry has  not  voluntarily  agreed  to  open 
up  its  complaint  files.  Clearly  if  volun- 
tary agreement  is  not  quickly  reached  a 
legislative  remedy  will  be  required. 

These  facts  alone  would  require  ac- 
tion, but  recently  a  whole  new  nuh  of 
problems  have  made  the  need  for  strtHig 
remedial  legislation  urgent.  For  example, 
mercury,  an  extremely  toxic  substance, 


was  found  to  be  utilized  In  a  number  of 
cosmetics  as  a  preservative.  The  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  has  now  rec- 
ommended that  mercury  be  replaced 
with  less  toxic  substances,  while  Repre- 
sentative Mnre  with  53  cospcaisors  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  require  that  cos- 
metics containing  mercury  be  required 
to  state  this  fact  on  its  label.  Represent- 
ative Mink  emphasized  that — 

since  mercury  Is  a  highly  poisonous  sub- 
stance. It  Is  Imperative  that  consumers  be 
given  the  right  to  decide  on  the  basis  of 
content  labelling  whether  they  wish  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  risk  of  using  products 
containing  these  Ingredients. 

But  certain  other  experts  have  begim 
to  believe  that  the  mercury  problem  Is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Esther  Peter- 
son, President  Johnson's  consumer  ad- 
viser, h£is  strongly  argued  that — 

If  there  Is  any  cosmetic  Item  which  con- 
tains anything  which  can  hurt  you  or  me 
then  I  say  the  manufacturer  shouldn't  be 
allowed  to  sell  It  without  aA  least  a  clear 
warning. 

A  similar  position  has  been  taken  by 
Virginia  Knauer.  Mrs.  Knauer  stated: 

I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  why  com- 
monly occurring  Ingredients  aren't  listed  on 
cosmetics  labels  to  facilitate  the  purchasing 
decisions  of  consumers,  a  fraction  of  whom 
may  be  sensitive  to  particular  ingredients. 

Dr.  Alexander  Fisher,  the  author  of  an 
important  text  on  contact  dermatitis, 
has  written  to  me  in  the  same  vein  urging 
that — 

All  cosmetics,  whether  labled  hypo-al- 
lergenlc  or  not,  should  be  required  to  pro- 
vide testing  results  and  be  required  to  label 
their  Ingredients  so  that  sensitized  indi- 
viduals can  be  advised  as  to  what  cosmetics 
to  avoid.  Such  labeling  should  be  made  man- 
datory and  would  be  of  great  aid  to  physi- 
cians. Labeling,  piu^lcularly  of  photosensl- 
tlzlng  chemicals  In  soaps  or  other  cosmetics 
should  be  a  "must".  Many  photosensitized 
patients  become  "persistent  light  reactors" 
and  have  to  avoid  sunlight  for  months  or 
years  even  though  they  no  longer  come  In 
conUct  with  the  offending  cosmetic. 

Dermatological  and  allergic  reactions, 
however,  are  not  the  only  serious  prob- 
lems associated  with  cosmetics.  Dr.  Louis 
A.  Wilson,  in  a  study  of  oculftr  cosmetics, 
found  that  many  of  these  cosmetics  after 
a  period  of  use  become  contaminated 
with  bacteria  and  fungi  in  high  density. 
One  of  the  contaminants  he  foimd  was 
pseudomonas  aeruginosa,  which  when  It 
infects  an  eye  can  cause  permanent 
corneal  damage  within  48  hours.  Dr. 
Wilson  concluded: 

Considering  the  high  density  of  this  cos- 
metic contamination,  and  their  dally  appli- 
cation about  the  outer  eye,  we  feel  a  clear 
and  present  danger  exists  for  Infection  to 
occur. 

Dr.  Wilson  In  a  letter  to  me  was  very 
cautious  In  drawing  definitive  conclu- 
sions from  this  original  study,  but  he  did 
note  that  he  now  had  been  able  to  docu- 
ment a  number  of  cases  of  corneal  In- 
fections due  to  contaminated  makeup. 
Dr.  Wilson  went  on  to  conclude  that — 

simply  put,  the  preservative  system  em- 
ployed In  most  of  these  cosmetics  Is  inade- 
quate to  do  ths  Job.  It  Is  our  contention 
that  government  regulations  regarding  the 
preservative  system  In  cosmetics  to  be  Kfi- 


pUed  about  the  outer  eye  may  be  necessary 
In  order  to  Insure  continued  use  of  a  safe 
product  by  the  user. 

A  look  at  the  FDA  recall  flies  for  flscal 
year  1971  shows  that  bacterial  and  par- 
ticularly pseudomonas  contamination 
has  been  the  primary  cause  of  recalls. 
An  Interesting  example  of  the  potential 
danger  was  FDA's  recall  of  a  toy  shaving 
lather  kit  for  children  contaminated  with 
pseudomonas  aeruginosa.  It  was  feared 
that  the  children  might  be  careless  and 
get  the  lather  In  their  eyes  potentially 
leading  to  serious  infection. 

Another  area  of  growing  concern  is 
whether  there  should  be  greater  controls 
on  the  use  of  hexachlorophene.  The  num- 
ber of  products  containing  hexachloro- 
phene has  Increased  drastically  In  the 
last  20  years.  Hexachlorophene,  for  ex- 
ample, is  found  In  soaps,  underarm  de- 
odorants, acne  creams,  hand  and  body 
lotions,  shampoos,  makeup,  mouthwash, 
and  feminine  hygiene  deodorant  prod- 
ucts. 

Despite  this  widespread  use,  recent 
scientific  studies  have  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  Indiscriminate  utili- 
zation of  hexachlorophene  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  has  been  known  for  some 
time  that  hexachlorophene  is  acutely 
toxic.  But  in  the  past  it  was  felt  that  the 
main  danger  wsis  from  the  direct  inges- 
tion of  hex£u;hlorophene  in  large  quan- 
tities. However,  recently  it  has  been 
learned  that  hexachlorophene  is  danger- 
ous in  other  ways. 

It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that 
severely  burned  Infants,  when  washed 
with  hexachlorophene  develop  a  response 
referred  to  as  bum  encephalopathy, 
manifested  by  convulsions  and  brain 
seizures,  which  may  be  fatal. 

Furthermore,  it  has  recently  been 
proven  that  hexachlorophene  can  be 
absorbed  through  intact  and  uninjured 
human  skin  into  the  blood  stream.  Curly 
and  his  fellow  researchers  who  carried 
out  this  study  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  concluded: 

These  data  raise  questions  about  the 
safety  of  hexachlorophene  when  It  Is  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  the  skin  without  rinsing 
and  suggest  that  the  technique  of  washing 
Infants  with  hexachlorophene  be  re-evalu- 
ated. It  would  seem  advisable  to  rinse  the 
skin  carefully  after  the  application  of  hexa- 
chlorophene. 

This  conclusion  dovetails  with  the 
findings  of  Renate  Klmbraugh  who  car- 
ried out  an  Independent  analysis  of  the 
toxicity  of  hexachlorophene  published  in 
the  Archives  of  Environmental  Health. 
After  detailing  that  hexachlorophene 
Ingested  by  rats  leads  to  progressive 
paralysis  and  brain  degeneration.  Dr. 
Klmbraugh  went  on  to  assert  that — 

At  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
use  of  concentrated  hexachlorophene  prep- 
arations shovUd  be  cxirtaUed.  and  residues  on 
food  products  should  be  renewed  and  re- 
stricted when  appropriate. 

No  one  knows  whether  those  who  use 
large  numbers  of  products  containing 
hexachlorophene  over  long  periods  of 
time  may  be  absorbing  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  seriously  mdanger  their  health. 
Clearly  studies  must  be  undertaken  Im- 
mediately by  FDA  to  determine  safety 
criteria  for  hexachlorophene.  In  the  In- 
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terlm,  all  products  containing  hexa- 
chlorophene  should  be  so  labeled  and 
contain  a  clear  notice  indicating  the 
potential  toxic  nature  of  the  contents 
and  suitable  Information  as  to  Its  proper 
utilization.  Purthermore,  all  unnecessary 
uses  of  hexachlorophene  in  soaps  and 
cosmetics  should  be  eliminated. 

Thus,  though  the  safety  record  of 
cosmetic  companies  has  been  generally 
good  and  though  the  cosmetic  industry 
has  recently  taken  some  useful  voluntary 
steps,  there  are  clearly  sufficient  prob- 
lems to  warrant  more  stringent  regxila- 
tion.  I  hope  in  the  coming  weeks  com- 
prehensive hearings  will  be  held  to  draft 
legislation  to  give  greater  protection  to 
the  American  consumer  In  this  area. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  RECONSIDER  BASE- 
BALL'S REPUTATION  AS  "THE  NA- 
TIONAL PASTIME" 

'Mr.  CUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  i  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  dwin- 
dling enthusiasm,  baseball  has  cMitinued 
to  enjoy  a  reputation  as  "the  national 
pastime."  But  the  removal  of  professional 
basebaU  from  the  Nation's  Capital— the 
center  of  a  large  and  fast-growing  area- 
should  make  us  wonder  if  that  reputa- 
tion is  appropriate. 

It  certainly  was,  at  one  time.  There 
were  games  on  every  comer  lot  and 
strtmgly  supported  and  strongly  com- 
munity-oriented teams.  You  could  name 
a  major  city  and.  automatically,  its  base- 
ball team  sprang  to  mind.  The  commu- 
nity supported  Its  team  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  the  team  remained  wedded 
to  the  community  and  Its  institutions. 

But  that  is  not  the  case  today,  when 
millionaire  owners  pick  up  their  teams- 
like  the  spoiled  kid  who  would  take  his 
baU  home  if  he  did  not  get  to  pitch— and 
move  those  teams  again  and  again  in 
search  of  ever  sweeter  deals.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  turned  off  by  this 
capacity  of  baseball's  owners  to  forget 
community  and  forget  sport — and  re- 
member only  the  business  ethics  of  the 
19th  century. 

Today,  basketball  appears  to  be  the 
sport  of  the  neighborhood.  Professional 
football  appears  to  attract  the  spectators 
Meanwhile,  active  adults  are  boating  and 
swimming,  bowling  and  skiing,  playing 
golf,  tennis.  You  have  to  get  on  a  wait- 
ing list  these  days  to  buy  e^  fine  bicycle. 

People  are  fishing  and  hiking— and 
playing  the  first  American  game,  the  In- 
dian's lacrosse.  Americans  are  showing  a 
pluralism  in  their  sport,  as  in  other  as- 
pects of  their  Uves.  It  is  time  to  wonder 
if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  caUed 
"the"  national  pastime,  and  time  to 
doubt,  in  particular,  if  that  is  baseball 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE   ON   THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  BAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remsu-ks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
trtmeoxis  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
edition  of  Library  Journal,  Mr.  George 
H.  Siehl,  formerly  of  Johnstown.  Pa.,  a 


member  of  the  staff  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Division.  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has 
provided  us  with  an  updated  review  of 
the  environmental  literature  which  has 
flooded  the  country  over  the  past  few 
years.  As  one  who  has  tried  to  keep  pace 
with  this  material,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  compilation  of  such  a  review  is  no 
small  task. 

Mr.  Siehl  places  the  "environmental 
scare  books"  which  have  captured  a 
great  deal  of  the  public's  attention  in 
their  proper  perspective.  While  he  does 

not  discount  the  necessity — and  value 

of  this  type  of  book,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  environmental  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation,  he  does  offer 
"leavening"  in  the  notice  and  review  of 
more  substantive  and  potentially  more 
important  works.  He  cites  speciflcaUy  a 
paraphrased  quote  from  an  essay  of 
Benjamin  DeMott  which  all  of  us  would 
do  well  to  remember: 

Tonal  ertremlBm.  In  the  defens*  of  truth 
can  b«  an  incitement  to  skepticism. 

'     The  Siehl  article,  "Literature  Subse- 
quent to  the  Environmental  Nova,"  is 
one  of  the  best  guides  through  the  maze 
of    published    environmental    material 
that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  read.  I  say 
that  knowing  I  could  be  accused  of  fa- 
voritism because  Mr.  Siehl  is  a  former 
constituent,  but  I  am  sure  our  colleagues 
will  be  impressed  with  the  completeness 
and  the  fairness  with  which  the  author 
treats  his  huge  topic.  His  comments  on 
the  "anthologizing"  of  various  environ- 
mental  articles   was   particularly   wel- 
comed by  one  who  must  read  selectively 
in  this  field.  I  have  long  thought  that 
the  pubUshers  of  these  books  would  bet- 
ter serve  the  cause  of  making  the  public 
aware  of  the  problems  facing  the  Nation 
and  the  world  by  printing  the  works  of 
more  authors,  with  more  opinions   and 
on  more— limited— subjects,  rather  than 
concentrating  on  the  "big  names"  in  the 
movement  and  on  the  so-called  big  pic- 
ture. Perhaps  when  Mr.  Siehl  writes  a 
third  "update,"  we  wiU  find  that  the  en- 
vironmental   publishing    industry    has 
found  experts  dealing  with  more  detailed 
problems,  thijs  encouraging  more  citizens 
to  become  interested  and  involved  in  en- 
vironmental problem  solving. 

I  am  sure  our  colleagues  will  find  the 
current  article  of  value,  but  in  order  to 
make  the  series  complete,  I  have  Included 
Siehl's  earlier  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, "Our  World— and  Welcome  to  It " 

The  articles  follow: 

I  Prom  Library  Journal.  July  1971 1 

LrmUTCUE  SvmSEQXTElTT  TO  THE 

E»nnKONMS»rrAi,  Nova 
(By  George  Siehl) 
The  brightness  grew  steadily,  with  perlo<llc 
flashes,  unui  aU  the  NaUon  basked  In  the 
brilliance  of  Earth  Day— April  22,  1970.  With- 
in weeks  the  Intensity  vanished  and  the  en- 
vironmental Issue  was  stabilized  at  a  level 
somewhat  above  Its  pre-exploelve  glow.  The 
greet  display,  though  brief,  marked  the  en- 
vlronioenfs  place  In  the  world's  galaxy  ot 
problems. 

Such  was  the  course  of  America's  Environ- 
mental Nova. 

George  Oamow  wrote  of  novae  In  Matter, 
Earth,  and  Sky  (Prentice.  1969)  :  "These  vio- 
lent stars  were  given  the  name,  novae.  I.e.. 
"new  ones,'  t>ecause  It  was  originally  believed 
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that  they  were  not  In  the  sky  before  thn 
were  flrst  seen.  However,  later  observation 
proved  that  these  "new  stars'  were  actually 
not  new  at  all,  but  rather  old  stars  whleh, 
because  of  some  catastrophic  process,  sud- 
denly Increased  their  limilnoslty." 

A  year  ago,  Library  Journal  carried  a  rather 
broad-bruah  review  of  "the  Uterature  of  tha 
environmental  crlsU"  (AprU  16. 1970,  p.  1444. 
47) .  In  preparing  that  review.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising to  find  a  verlUble  mountain  of  litera- 
ture because  the  article  traced  the  history 
of  man's  concern  with  his  environment  It 
was  a  surprise  that  the  1970  contribution  to 
the  environmental  Uterature  should  be  al- 
most as  voluminous  as  aU  that  went  before. 
If  a  slight  amount  of  exaggeration  can  be 
excused,  the  experience  does  certainly  Jus- 
tify all  that  is  being  said  about  the  Informa- 
tion explosion  . 

One  area  of  omission  In  last  year's  revle* 
Is  that  of  wildlife  conservation,  particularly 
the  oonaervatlon  of  species  whose  existence  Is 
threatened.  The  oversight  Is  corrected  here- 
with,  and  thankfully  with  several  exceUent 
books  which  have  appeared  In  the  last  year 
or  so. 

No  American  animal  Is  more  symbolic  of 
the  vanishing  natural  heritage  of  our  con- 
tinent than  Is  the  wolf.  No  other  animal  Is  so 
deeply  embedded  In  our  folklore  and  fair? 
tales  as  is  the  vroU . 

Dr.  L.  David  Mech  In  The  Wolf  (Natural 
History  Pr..  1970)  has  provided  the  most  au- 
thoritative and  re«idable  account  of  a  ma- 
jor endangered  predator.  The  book  Is  baaed 
on  years  of  field  experience  in  conducting 
research  on  Isle  Royale  National  Park  in 
Lake  Superior;  and  In  the  forests  of  Northern 
Minnesota.  Mech's  Isle  Boyale  work  was 
previously  published  In  the  National  Park 
fauna  series  as  The  Wolves  of  Isle  Boyale 
(GPO,  1966).  The  present  work,  however, 
covers  a  much  broader  range. 

Mech  admits  to  a  bias  In  favor  of  the  wolf 
but  adds  that  "I  have  tried  throughout  thli 
book  to  regard  the  animal  objectively.  It  la 
my  firm  belief  that  such  a  view  Is  not  only 
much  more  enlightening  than  the  usual  un- 
founded and  mythical  view  of  the  creative 
but  also  Is  much  more  Interesting." 

A  reader  of  The  Wolf  is  likely  to  come  away 
questioning  the  subtle  shaping  force  of  fairy 
tales  and  fantasy  on  young  minds.  The  wolf, 
as  Mech  presents  It,  Is  much  more  Interest- 
ing. 

In  his  conclusion,  Mech  discusses  thoae 
who  see  the  wolf  only  as  "dirty  killers."  In 
one  paragraph,  he  manages  to  condense  a 
philosophy  of  man's  behavior  toward  man; 
the  means  to  achieve  environmental  victory 
through  the  political  process;  and  his  inner- 
most feeUngs  toward  the  real— but  vanishing 
world.  He  wrote  : 

"These  people  cannot  be  changed.  If  the 
wolf  Is  to  survive,  the  wolf  haters  must  be 
outnimibered.  They  must  be  outshouted, 
outflnanoed.  and  outvoted.  Their  narrow  and 
biased  attitude  must  be  outwelghted  by  an 
attitude  based  on  an  understanding  of  na- 
tural processes.  Finally  their  hate  must  be 
outdone  by  a  love  for  the  whole  of  nature, 
for  the  unspoiled  wilderness,  and  for  the 
wolf  as  a  beautiful.  Interesting,  and  Integral 
part  of  both." 

With  all  the  environmental  problems  fac- 
inc  the  world,  or  Just  with  the  matter  of  all 
the  animals  facing  extinction.  It  may  seam 
strange  to  dwell  at  such  length  on  one  book 
about  one  species.  Perhaps  It  la  that  In  the 
plight  of  the  wolf,  with  whom  we  have  shared 
much  of  our  existence,  we  find  some  reflee- 
Uon  of  the  plight  of  man. 

The  pace  of  extinction  for  earth's  creaturea 
ha«  been  quickened  by  man's  activities.  Sotne 
animals  will  probably  be  eliminated  befot« 
we  know  they  are  (or  were)  even  here.  Oon- 
servatlonlsu  have  made  the  serlousnaM  ot 
the  problem  weU  known  In  recent  years.  As 
a  result,  legUlatlve  efforts  have  been  madt 
to  save  the  species  known  to  be  endangered. 
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The  United  States  Congress,  for  instance, 
passed  a  law  late  in  1969  which  prohibits  the 
importation  of  animals  or  parts  of  animals 
(I.e.,  spotted  cat  pelts)  deemed  to  be  en- 
dangered. It  was  under  the  provision  of  that 
act  that  Walter  Hlckel  carried  out  one  of  bis 
last  acts  as  Interior  Secretary.  Elg^t  species 
of  whales  were  placed  on  the  endangered 
species  Hat  by  Hlckel,  thus  preventtng  the  Im- 
portation of  their  oil,  meat,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. The  United  States  la  the  largest  single 
market  for  whale  oil,  and  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  that  market  after  the  current  harvest 
Is  sold,  commercial  hunting  pressures  on  the 
remaining  whale  populations  are  expected  to 
decline 

The  efforts  to  save  the  world's  wildlife  suf- 
fered a  tragic  loss  late  last  year  with  the 
death  of  James  Fisher.  Two  major  works  in 
which  he  played  a  key  role  were  published 
before  his  death,  however. 

The  first.  Wildlife  in  Danger  (Viking,  1989) , 
was  done  with  Noel  Simon  and  Jack  Vincent. 
The  book  Is  based  on  Information  In  the  flies 
of  the  International  Union  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Natiire,  the  prestigious  organization 
which  publishes  the  official  world  list  of  en- 
dangered species.  That  list  Is  known  as  the 
Red  Data  Book.  Wildlife  in  Danger  Is  arranged 
In  encyclopedic  fashion,  providing  a  capsule 
of  Information  on  each  of  the  animals  listed. 
The  second  book  was  prepared  In  collabora- 
tion with  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  PhUlp 
It  is  Wildlife  CrlsU  (Cowlee,  1970)  and  Is 
highlighted  by  three  chapters  written  by 
Prince  Philip  and  a  number  of  his  outstand- 
ing wildlife  photographs.  There  follows  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  animals  considered  In  danger  of 
extinction,  but  they  are  discussed  by  geo- 
graphical groupings  rather  than  appearing 
In  alphabetical  or  Unnean  order.  The  text 
also  provides  background  and  Interpretive 
material. 

Both  books  contain  fine  Illustrations  in 
black  and  white  and  In  color.  Both  are  also 
similar  In  that  proceeds  from  their  sale  go 
toward  the  protection  of  world  wUdllfe.  If  a 
choice  had  to  be  made  between  the  two,  Fish- 
er's exceUent  Introduction  to  Wildlife  in  Dan- 
ger might  tip  the  scales.  He  summarizes  "the 
erosion  of  the  variety  of  wild  life"  since  1600, 
and  catalogs  the  pressures  which  now  threat- 
en to  eliminate  several  other  species. 

Fisher  described  the  tenor  of  the  book  In 
this  way  In  bis  Introduction: 

"This  book  has  been  compiled  from  I.U.C.N 
files  as  dispassionately  as  Its  compilers  could 
find  possible.  Confronted  with  a  list  of  species 
on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  the  high 
likelihood  that  three-quarter  of  them  have 
become  so  because  of  man  (and  thus  avoid- 
ably), a  certain  amount  of  rags  might  seem 
justified.  Rage,  however,  does  not  cure.  We 
hope  that  we  can  arouse  righteous  Indigna- 
tion with  the  accounts  in  this  book,  which 
are  as  true  as  we,  and  our  many  helpful 
naturalist  friends  and  correspondents,  have 
been  able  to  make  them." 

World  Wildlife:  The  Last  Stand  (Scrlb- 
ner's,  1970)  was  written  by  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Norway,  Philip  IClngsland 
Crowe.  He  Is  a  longtime  conservationist  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  World  WUdUfe 
Fund.  This  book,  like  his  previous  The  Empty 
Ark  (Scrlbner's.  1967)  Is  based  on  his  per- 
sonal observations  of  the  animals  of  which 
he  writes.  Last  August,  when  World  WildUfe 
was  published.  Crowe  was  In  Spitsbergen 
observing  polar  bean  In  their  natural  habi- 
tat. Intermingled  with  his  comments  on  the 
animals  are  numerous  observations  on  the 
country  he  Is  visiting  and  Its  history,  econ- 
omy, and  politics.  Crowe  Is  probably  the 
only  author  c«H?able  of  providing  an  assess- 
ment of  many  national  leaders'  feeUngs  for 
wildlife  conservation.  Such  personal  con- 
cerns, particularly  In  the  less  developed  na- 
tions, are  often  the  key  to  success  in  con- 
servation  programs. 

Much  of  what  was  written  about  the  en- 
vironment shortly  before  Earth  Day  was  emo- 


tionally charged.  There  was  a  message  to  be 
delivered  and  little  was  spared  to  ensure  Its 
deUvery.  This  approach  was  continued 
throughout  the  year,  but  at  a  significantly 
lower  frequency.  The  change  In  tone  was 
caused  partly  by  the  realization  that  the 
message  had  been  delivered — the  pubUc  was 
aware,  finally,  of  the  danger  of  environmental 
deterioration. 

Having  attracted  public  notice  with  the 
emotional,  the  hard-hitting,  the  just-plain- 
scare  approach,  many  environmentalists 
realized  that  any  effective  follow-through 
would  have  to  be  based  on  a  more  rational 
approach. 

Man'i  Impact  on  the  Global  Environment 
(M.I.T.  Pr.,  1970)  la  probably  the  outstand- 
ing ezamifle  at  the  change  In  technique. 
The  book  Is  the  report  of  a  month-long  In- 
terdlacipllnary  panel  on  Study  of  Critical 
Environmental  Probelms  (SCEP).  The 
study  acknowledged  that  "Some  concerned 
Individuals.  Including  well-known  scientists, 
have  warned  of  both  Imminent  and  potential 
global  environmental  catastrophes."  To  assay 
the  validity  of  thoee  warnings,  the  study  was 
based  on  these  questions: 

What  can  we  now  authoritatively  say  on 
the  subject? 

What  are  the  gaps  in  knowledge  which 
limit  our  oonfldence  in  the  assessments  we 
can  now  make? 

What  must  be  done  to  improve  the  data 
and  our  understanding  of  their  significance 
so  that  better  assessments  may  be  made  In 
the  future? 

What  programs  of  focused  research,  moni- 
toring, and  action  are  needed? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  na- 
tional KaA/ar  international  action  needed  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Study? 

The  study  deflates  many  of  the  environ- 
mental monster  balloons  paraded  out  last 
year.  Global  oxygen  starvation  was  consid- 
ered BO  unlikely  In  view  of  scientific  evi- 
dence that  It  was  dismissed  as  a  "non- 
problem." 

The  study  did  not  find  that  all  Is  well, 
however.  Doubts  about  the  effect  of  the 
supersonic  transport  (SST)  on  the  strato- 
sphere were  voiced  by  the  group.  As  a 
result,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
agreed  to  further  research  designed  to  remove 
those  doubts. 

In  summary.  Man's  Impact  on  the  Global 
Environment  shows  scientists  working  as  sci- 
entists to  relate  their  specialized  sklUs  to  a 
major  social  problem  In  a  responsible  way. 
Any  bookshelf  that  contains  some  of  the 
environmental  "scare"  books  should  also 
contain  the  BCBP  report — for  leavening. 

Another  source  of  scientific  data  on  global 
envlroimiental  problems  comes  from  a  sym- 
posium held  at  the  1968  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  8.  Fred  Singer  has  edited  the 
symposium  papers  for  pubUcatlon  as  Global 
Effects  of  EnvironTnental  Pollution  (Reldel, 
Dordrecht,  H(^and,  1970) .  This  Is  not  a  book 
for  light  reading.  It  Is  a  compilation  of  sci- 
entific papers  which  examine  various  meas- 
urable aspects  of  the  poUutlon  problem.  The 
audience  to  which  It  Is  best  directed  Is  com- 
posed at  scientists  or  other  serious  re- 
searchers. 

BTATIMO  THX  KNVISONKXNTAI.  PHUOBOPHT 

Max  Nicholson  has  drawn  upon  bis  exten- 
sive global  travels  and  his  training  as 
ornithologist  and  eccUoglst  to  create  The 
Environmental  Revolution  (McQraw,  1970). 
It  is,  at  once,  a  history  of  conservation  in 
America  and  In  Britain,  and  a  phUoaopblcal 
reflection  on  the  course  of  environmental 
consciousness.  Nicholson,  after  reviewing 
some  of  man's  continuing  abuses  of  the  en- 
vironment. Is  able  to  new  the  future  op- 
timistically. He  states,  "The  1970'8  wUl  mark 
the  first  moment  during  man's  tenure  of 
this  earth  when  the  nature  and  conduct  of 


his  stevMtfdshlp  will  be  continuously  under 
critical  scientific  scrutiny,  not  too  far  sep- 
arated from  the  seats  of  power  and  from 
the  enforcement  of  accountability." 

Nicholson  believes  the  new  age  wUl  de- 
velc^  through  conservation  "leaving  behind 
the  period  of  missionary  exhortation  and 
protest,  and  of  assuming  a  responsible  and 
constructive  share  In  the  management  of 
the  planet." 

There  Is  no  place  like  the  mountains  or 
the  sea  to  reflect  on  man,  life,  and  cosmic 
meanings.  Rolf  Edberg  recorded  his  thoughts 
developed  whUe  hiking  and  sailing  in  his 
native  Scandinavia  during  1966.  On  the 
Shred  of  a  Cloud  (Univ.  of  Alabama.  1969) 
Is  now  avaUable  to  Americans.  Many  wUl 
find  the  concerns  Edberg  expresses  aU  too 
familiar — overpopulation,  jKJllutlon,  toxic 
chemicals  loose  In  the  environment.  What  Is 
unique  Is  the  skUlful  weaving  of  these  som- 
ber threads  Into  the  brighter  ti4>estry  of 
Scandinavian   land   and   seascape. 

Revelations  granted  and  phUoeophles 
created  amid  Scandinavian  spendor  Is  not 
the  lot  of  most  Americans.  Theirs  must  be, 
most  often,  a  glumly  accepted  recognition  of 
existence,  reinforced  dally  by  the  pressures 
of  one  megalopolis  or  another.  Challenge  for 
Survival  (Columbia  Univ.  Pr.,  1970)  offers 
some  assistance  In  formulating  a  bit  more 
positive  approach.  Pierre  Dansereau  has 
edited  these  propeedlngs  of  a  1968  sympoelima 
concerned  with  'land,  air,  and  water  for 
man  In  megalopolis."  The  fact,  theory,  and 
stlmiilatlng  Ideas  contained  In  the  book 
make  for  Interesting  reading.  Particularly  en- 
joyable were  the  contributions  of  Frank 
Egler  and  David  Lowenthal  In  the  "Land" 
section. 

Lynton  CaldweU  In  Environment:  A  Chal- 
lenge to  Modem  Society  (Natural  History 
Pr..  1970)  traces  the  emergence  of  the 
philosophy  of  environmental  protection  Into 
the  realm  of  public  policy.  The  book  Is  much 
more  than  a  history,  however.  Caldwell  views 
the  administrative  acceptance  and  applica- 
tion of  "ecologically  sound  ethics"  as  far 
from  complete.  The  author  is  without  peer 
m  his  grasp  and  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject— the  book  Is  a  landmark  on  the  environ- 
mental scene. 

HIGH     SCHOOL    DEBATX    TOPIC 

Librarians  have  probably  discovered  that 
the  high  school  debate  topic  for  this  aca- 
demic year  is  "How  can  our  physlcsd  envi- 
ronment best  be  controlled  and  developed?" 

The  Environmental  Policy  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  compUed  the 
basic  document  for  the  debate.  A  Collection 
of  Excerpts  and  Bibliography  was  printed  as 
Senate  Docimient  No.  91-66  (GPO.  1970) ,  and 
Is  now  avaUable  only  from  the  GPO. 

The  debate  may  be  considered  In  simplistic 
terms  as  pitting  environment  vs.  economics. 
Newspapers,  especially  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, have  provided  a  respectable  file  of  arti- 
cles on  this  topic  In  the  last  year.  The  com- 
mon chain  of  events  In  these  articles  seems 
to  be  the  establishment  of  poUutlon  control 
standards  by  state  or  local  government;  a 
response  from  the  offending  plant  that  re- 
duction of  the  pollution  emission  to  desired 
standards  Is  too  expensive,  coupled  with  a 
threat  to  close  the  plant.  The  result  varies 
from  Instance  to  Instance,  but  often  the  gov- 
ernmental unit  sUcka  with  the  designated 
standards— and  the  Industry  compiles  or 
closes. 

Environmental  Side  Effects  of  Rising  In- 
dustHal  Output  (Heath,  1970) ,  edited  by  Al- 
fred J.  Van  Tassel,  provides  a  wealth  of  In- 
formation. Plenty  of  statistics  and  references 
on  a  wide  range  of  Industries  are  included. 
Researchers  should  find  this  an  extremely 
useful  tool. 

One  of  the  three  lectures  by  Henry  Ford  ZI 
under  the  title  The  Hum^n  Environment 
and  Bxisiness  (Weybright.  1970)  is  also  ger- 
mane. His  remiarks  to  the  Harvard  Business 
School  touch  on  the  role  of  the  auto  Industry 
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In  raduclng  air  poUuUon,  u  well  oa  dealljag 
with  other  social  problem*. 

A  pro  and  con  treatment  on  "The  Question 
of  the  Federal  Role  In  Pollution  Control" 
w««  Included  In  ConffretsUmal  Digat,  the 
Augiist-September  1970  number.  Information 
on  federal  actions  to  atop  the  Increaae  In 
polutlon  IB  Included,  as  are  statements  from 
a  number  of  congressional  meml)era. 

The  point  of  view  of  an  Important  Indus* 

trial  component — the  oil  and  gas  Industries 

la  contained  in  Current  JTejr  Isntea  Relating 
to  tnvironmental  Conaenmtion  (National 
Petroleum  Council,  Washington,  D.C.,  1970). 

Current  Htstory  devoted  Its  June,  July,  and 
August  1»70  Issues  to  an  indepth  examina- 
tion of  America's  environmental  problems. 
The  debaters  should  find  the  material  as  use- 
ful as  the  general  reader  will  find  them  In- 
teresting. 

Several  bibliographies  that  should  prove 
helpful  are:  Environment  and  Man  (National 
Preea  Bks,  1970)  by  Robert  Durrenberger. 
Natural  Resources  li  the  Governmental  Proc- 
ess (Univ.  of  Arlsona,  1970)  by  David  Paul- 
sen; and  BibUoffraphy  on  gnvironmental  Af- 
fairs by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Washington  DC 
The  latter  two  blbUographies  are  annotated. 

A  Complete  Handbook  on  environmental 
Control  (National  Textbook  Co.,  1970)  Is  cer- 
tainly worth  oondderlng  Inasmuch  as  It  la 
Identified  as  "a  reference  manual  for  de- 
baters." The  authors  are  niomas  McClaln 
and  David  Zarefaky. 
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THX  KSTABLZSRICKNT  AS   AUTHOB 

The  year  1970  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.  One  of  the 
first  tasks  facing  the  three-man  councU  w«s 
the  preparation  of  the  first  annual  report  on 
the  state  of  the  American  environment  En- 
vironmental Quality  (QPO.  1970)  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congreee  in  August.  As  a  first 
effort  In  "getting  it  aU  together"  for  environ- 
mental problems,  the  report  does  a  good  Job 
It  w^  criticised  In  some  quarters  for  not 
providing  more  aoluUons  and  for  advocating 
the  President's  proposals. 

Ocean  Dumping:  A  National  Policy  (OPO 
1970)  was  Issued  by  the  CouncU  In  October' 
Ocean  pollution  through  use  of  the  aea  as  a 
dump  for  sewage,  garbage,  Industrial  and 
radioactive  wastes,  dredge  spoils,  and  un- 
wanted munitions  has  resulted  In  Increas- 
ingly severe  economic  losses  to  commercial 
fishermen.  Recreational  use  of  beaches  and 
of  the  sea  Itself  have  been  reduced.  In  some 
cases  threats  to  human  health  have  devel- 
oped as  a  reult  of  ocean  dumping.  Ocean 
Dumping  detaUs  the  kinds,  quantities,  and 
locations  of  wastes  dl^josed  of  at  sea.  The 
report  also  offers  alternate  means  of  dealing 
with  the  wastes,  both  on  an  interim  and  a 
long-term  basis. 

In  February  1971,  the  OoimcU  on  Knviron- 
mental  Quality  began  publication  of  the  102 
Monitor.  It  U  a  listing  of  statements  filed  by 
federal  agencies  with  regard  to  the  envlron- 
menUl  Impact  of  any  proposed  action  by 
that  agency.  Such  statements  are  required  by 
•ectlon  loa  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  hence  the  name  102  Monitor 
AvaUabUlty  of  the  Information  allows  inter- 
ested citizens  to  voice  their  comments  and 
thus  exert  an  Influence  on  the  project  In  its 
formative  stage.  For  all  too  often  In  the  past 
conservationists  and  other  Interested  groups 
have  been  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli. 

The  CouncU  states  that  the  Monitor  will 
be  published  monthly,  ajid  "avaUable  on  re- 
quest with  preference  given  to  those  repre- 
senting groups  with  a  continuing  Interest  in 
the  102  process  not  restricted  to  a  slnsle 
project."  ^ 

The  Congress  Issued  a  large  number  of 
hearings,  reports,  and  other  documents  which 
are  concerned  with  the  environment.  To 
llat  all  of  those  publlcatlona  woiUd  reqiUre 
too  much  time  and  space,  and  besides,  there 
Is  a  happy  alternative,  tnvtronmentat  Af- 


fairs of  the  91st  Congress  (GPO,  1071)  was 
prepared  by  the  Environmental  Policy  Di- 
vision, Congressional  Research  Service.  Con- 
greaslonal  activities  In  over  two  dozen  areas 
of  environmental  concern  are  dlacuased  In 
thla  Conunlttee  Print  issued  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee.  Each  secUon  provides 
detaUs  on  legislation  passed,  legislative  pro- 
posals which  did  not  secure  final  action,  a 
review  of  recent  reports  of  Interest,  and  a 
luting  of  pertinent  events  In  each  subject 
area. 

GUIDES    TO    CmzXN    ACTION 

The  condition  of  our  environment  la  ol 
more  than  academic  Intereat.  No  amount  of 
reading,  Ustenlng.  or  television  watching  U 
going  to  Improve  the  situation.  It  Is  what 
the  citizen  does,  with  the  Information  he 
has  received  and  the  motivation  he  has  de- 
veloped, that  matters.  The  obvious  question 
then  becomes.  -What  la  the  envU-onmentallv 
concerned  citizen  to  do?"  An  evaluation  of 
his  actions  as  a  consumer  la  a  good  place  to 
start.  Do  those  actions  add  unnecessarily  to 
the  environmental  burden?  He  may  volun- 
teer to  serve  on  committees  or  governmental 
bodies,  or  even  run  for  office. 

The  list  could  go  on  at  length,  but  the 
concerned  citizen  might  prefer  to  read  a 
book  about  what  he  can  do.  If  he  wants 
to  get  a  few  of  his  neighbors  to  help  him 
Community  Action  for  Environmental  Qual- 
tty  (GPO,  1970)  may  prove  useful.  This 
guidebook  was  prepared  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
provides  Information  on  how  to  organize 
and  follow  through  on  action  projects.  In- 
cluded are  a  list  of  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies, private  organizations,  and  publlcatlona 
which  can  provide  assistance. 

The  Sierra  Club's  Ecotactics  (Ballantlne 
1970;  Trident,  1970)  also  provides  sugges- 
tions for  Individual  Involvement,  including 
accounts  of  successful  efforts  and  some  In- 
teresting essays.  The  emphasis  Is  on  youth 
Involvement,  but  Sierra  Club  executive  di- 
rector McCloekey  cautions,  "Changes  are 
made  only  when  the  controlling  Institutions 
are  forced  to  make  them  through  the  politi- 
cal process." 

The  American  Association  of  Universltv 
Women  has  provided  a  sourcebook  for  en- 
vironmental activists  m  A  Resource  Guide  on 
Pollution  Control  (AAUW,  Washington  DC 
1970)  For  each  type  of  envlronmenUl  prob- 
lem the  guide  provides  a  directory  of  public 
agencies  and  private  organizations  con- 
cerned with  that  particular  problem.  Some 
background  Information  is  provided,  alone 
with  a  blbUography,  in  each  section 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Wash- 
ington DC.  annually  publishes  a  Conserva- 
tion Directory  which  gives  Information  on  the 
location  and  staff  members  of  governmentol 
s^  private  organizations  dealing  with  the 
broad  range  of  conservation  topics  That 
broe^  range  Is  what  we  now  Include  under 
tne  term  "environment." 

When  all  else  faUs  the  citizen  can  always 
combat   polluUon    by  foUowing   the   advice 
of  envlromental  lawyer  Victor  Yannacone— 
Sue  the  bastards." 

A  new  and  useful  guide  to  suing  the  en- 
vlronmental  "bad  guys."  whatever  their 
parentage.  Is  Joseph  L.  Sax's  Defending  the 
Environment:  A  strategy  for  Citizen  Action 

1?J?2''  ^®'^^'-  ^'  <^^  »  number  of  case 
histories  In  the  emerging  field  of  environ- 
mental law.  He  includes  a  copy  of  the  en- 
vironmental protection  biu  which  his  own 
stote  of  Michigan  has  adopted. 

On  the  specific  matter  of  clearing  the  air 
Your  Right  to  Clean  Air  Is  a  "manual  for 
citizen  acuon."  published  by  the  Conserva- 
tion FoundaUon,  Washington,  D.C.,   1970. 

aXAOINGS WX-VS    COT    SXAOINGS 

Books  of  readings  on  ecology,  poUutlon,  or 
the  environment  are  proliferating.  Many  of 
them  tend  to  reprint  the  same  authora  and 
frequently  the  aame  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  other  books  of  readings. 


It  Is  nearly  to  the  point  where,  if  you've 
seen  one  book  of  reprinted  environmental 
articles,  you've  seen  them  all.  If  the  trend 
last  year  was  for  authora  to  "outscare"  one 
another,  the  trend  this  year  seems  to  be  for 
editors  to  "outr^rlnt"  their  counterparts 
It  Is  disheartening  to  think  that  some  of 
those  who  are  publlahlng  on  the  environ- 
mental criala  are  doing  so  only  for  personal 
financial  gain. 

There  are  a  few  bright  spots,  however.  One 
bright  spot  Is  The  Crisis  of  Survival  (Mor- 
row, 1970)  which  Is  baslcaUy  a  hard  cover 
edition  of  the  April  1970  issue  of  The  Pro- 
gressive. Added  to  the  magazine  articles  vvn 
several  brief  essays.  Including  one  by  Ben- 
jamin DeMott,  "Ecology  and  Self -Scrutiny  • 
A  Cultural  Overview."  It  should  certainly  be 
Included  In  the  next  round  of  environmental 
anthologies  He  notes  that  "everywhere  pseu- 
doevents  are  laid  on  for  electronic  newsmen 
(car  burials,  Earth  Days,  and  the  like)"  and 
cites  the  danger  of  overripe  rhetoric;  "Tonal 
extremism,  in  the  defense  of  truth,  can  be 
an  Incitement  to  skepticism." 

In  paperback.  The  Arthur  Godfrey  Environ- 
mental Reader  (BallanUne,  1970)  also  draws. 
In  part,  on  some  less  overworked  sources.  The 
appeal  of  this  book  lies,  perhaps,  m  Its  de- 
parture from  crisis  and  foulness  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  beauty.  The  selections  from  Vic- 
tor Scheffers  The  Year  of  the  Whale  and  from 
Henry  Beaton's  The  Outermost  House  pro- 
vide those  glimpses. 

The  following  three  readers  are  available 
in  paperback   editions: 

Eco-Crisis  (Wiley,  1970)  Is  a  collection  of 
readings  selected  by  OecU  E.  Johnson.  One 
of  the  beet  selections  la  Garret  H&rdln's  "The 
Economics  of  Wilderness."  The  usefulneas  of 
the  book  Is  reduced  because  nearly  one-third 
of  the  pages  are  devoted  to  environmental 
problems  following  nuclear  or  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  Certainly  such  problems 
would  be  severe,  but  they  do  not  fall  within 
the  context  of  most  dlacusslons  of  environ- 
mental pollution. 

Glen  and  Rhoda  Love  have  Included  a  few 
nonstandard  selections  In  their  Ecolo0cal 
Crisis  (Haroourt,  1970)  "The  Fog"  by  Berton 
Roueche  recounts  the  Donora,  Pennsylvania 
air  pollution  disaster,  and  an  excerpt  from 
William  O.  Douglaa'a  A  Wilderness  Bill  of 
Rights  outUnea  the  funotlona  of  a  proposed 
office  of  oonservatlon. 

A  volume  which  presents  previously  un- 
published material  Is  The  Environmental 
CrisU  (Yale,  1070),  edited  by  Harold  Helf- 
rtch.  It  consists  of  the  lectures  deUvered  in 
the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  aymposlum  on 
laaues  in  Environmental  Crisis,  held  In  196»- 
1960.  A  number  of  the  "standard"  environ- 
mental n&mee  are  Included,  along  with  some 
authors  less  frequently  heard  although  they 
have  something  Interesting  to  say.  Among 
the  latter  Is  Charles  Ross,  former  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commlaalon,  who  dis- 
cusses the  role  of  federal  government  as  an 
"Inadvertent  Advocate  otf  Environmental 
Degradation." 

Protecting  Our  Environment  (H.  W.  WU- 
son,  1970)  Is  one  of  "The  Reference  Shelf" 
series.  Editor  Grant  McClellan  has  done  a 
fine  Job  of  selecting  good  material  from  a 
broad  environmental  range. 

Walt  Anderson  has  similarly  selected  gen- 
erally Interesting  and  relevant  material  for 
Politics  and  Environment  (Goodyear,  1970). 
The  section  on  the  urbcm  environment  is 
weak,  however,  with  only  a  Lewis  Mumford 
piece  to  aave  It, 

In  future  readers  which  endeavor  to  deal 
with  the  urban  environment.  Superhigh- 
way— Superhoax  (Doubleday,  1970)  Is  a  cer- 
t«ln  candidate  for  Inclusion.  Author  Helen 
Leavltt  faced  eviction  from  her  Washington, 
D.C.  home  at  the  hands  of  the  highway 
builders,  but  turned  the  tables  on  them  to 
stop  the  District's  freeway  program  by  going 
to  court.  Her  report  on  the  role  of  the  high- 
way in  contemporary  America  U  critical  and 
hard-hitting.    Mass    transit    could    get    s 
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healthy  boost  from  this  book — and  that 
would  transform  the  urban  environment 
faster  than  a  whole  year's  crop  of  sociolo- 
gists. 

IN  CLOSING 

The  Diligent  Destroyers  (Doubleday,  1970) 
catalogs  some  of  the  many  single-minded 
activities  by  both  federal  agenclea  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  which  have  reaulted  In  last- 
ing, serious  disruption  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment. The  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  federal  and  state  highway 
agencies,  and  the  atrip  miners  aU  appear. 
Laycock  writes  strongly  In  opposition  to 
much  that  these  agenclea  do.  He  does  not 
merely  criticize;  he  offers  suggestions  where- 
by broader  considerations  could  determine 
the  fate  of  IndlvlduaU  projects,  considera- 
tions which  Include  protection  of  wUdllfe, 
landscape,  and  the  condition  of  the  world  we 
pass  along  to  the  next  generation 

r^itrd  Pollution  (Praeger,  1971)  makes  sur- 
prisingly Interesting  the  process  whereby  one 
small  step  for  the  consumer  becomes  an 
upblU  treadmill  for  the  garbage  collector. 
WtlUam  Small's  book  on  the  problem  of  solid 
wastes  has  already  been  tagged  In  a  Library 
Journal  review  (January  15,  p.  200)  as  "es- 
sential for  libraries."  The  casual  tossing  of 
an  item  into  the  trash  can,  when  multi- 
plied by  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
leads  to  a  bill  of  $4.5  bUUon  every  year.  The 
book  details  some  of  the  pending  changes  In 
management  and  technology  designed  to  re- 
duce that  bill  and  return  much  of  the  waste 
materlail  to  use. 

Gordon  Taylor  surveys  the  "future  of  the 
human  race"  In  the  light  of  our  broad  scale 
environmental  asaault  upon  ourselves  In  The 
Doomsday  Book.  Hla  cases  are  of  the  fright- 
ening variety,  and  his  prognosis  not  particu- 
larly hopeful. 

A  broad  survey  of  environmental  Issues  and 
the  Congressional  treatment  of  those  Issues 
Is  contained  In  Congress  and  the  Environ- 
ment (Univ.  of  Washington  Pr.,  1970).  The 
book  is  based  on  research  papers  prepared  by 
graduate  students  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Is  edited  by  Richard  Cooley.  It 
can  serve  as  a  guide  to  others  Interested  In 
pursuing  similar  studies.  The  chief  criticism 
of  the  book  has  been  of  its  lack  of  depth,  a 
(actor  stemming  In  large  part  from  Its  exten- 
sive reliance  on  secondary  sources. 

The  sensational  is  still  with  us.  It  does 
serve  a  purpose,  but  that  purpose — raising  an 
alarm — has  by  now  loeen  largely  accom- 
plished. This  review  has,  by  and  large,  been 
confined  to  those  books  and  authora  who 
have  moved  to  the  second  stage.  It  Is  at  that 
second  stage  that  we  examine  the  facts,  es- 
tablish priorities,  and  begin  the  Job  of  clean- 
ing up  our  planet. 

This  review  Is  far  from  being  a  complete 
listing  of  all  the  good  sources  which  became 
available  during  Year  One  of  America's  En- 
vironmental Decade.  In  fact,  five  more  likely 
candidates  for  inclusion  on  the  list  were 
dropped  on  my  desk  as  I  typed  this  conclu- 
sion. I'm  glad.  It  means  that  there  are,  aa 
Benjamin  DeMotte  In  hla  Crisis  of  Survival 
essay  described  them,  "many  apokesmen  for 
the  ecological  cause  [who]  say  their  piece 
moderately,  cooly — yet  nevertheless  press 
Just  as  firmly  the  point  that  manltlnd  can- 
not have  known  an  equivalent  crisis  before." 


(From  Library  Journal,  April   1970) 
OuE   World — And   Welcome   to   It! 
(By  George  H.  Slehl) 
Cartoonist  John  Monroe  gets  a  half-hour 
In  which  to  solve  the  famUlar  human  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  hla  Thurberesque  world 
every  Monday  evening. 

Sclentlats  give  ua  about  a  half-century  to 
solve  the  familiar  environmental  problems 
which  exist  in  our  world.  At  stake  In  solving 
those  problems  la  the  aurvlval  of  the  human 
race. 
The  exact  number  of  years  may  vary  some- 


what, depending  upon  which  scientific  Jere- 
miad one  listens  to.  The  range  seems  to  be 
from  about  30  to  100  years  before  mankind 
succumbs  to  the  lethal  combinations  of  solid, 
liquid  and  gaseous  waste  products.  To  quib- 
ble over  the  precise  time  remaining  Is  sim- 
ply to  engage  In  a  morbid  halr-spUttlng  con- 
test. Something  obviously  Is  wrong,  and  deal- 
ing with  that  wrong  Is  considerably  more 
Important. 

The  earliest  recorded  Instance  of  man  suf- 
fering the  consequences  of  abusing  his  en- 
vironment deals  with  a  young  couple  who 
made  excessive  use  of  the  natural  produc- 
tivity of  their  garden  In  a  place  called  Eden. 

Since  then,  we  have  gained  the  capability 
of  massively  degrading  the  environment  to 
the  point  where  the  reaction  threatens  to 
become  physical,  rather  than  theological.  Be- 
fore examining  the  current  situation  In  some 
detail.  It  may  be  useful  to  trace  briefiy  the 
evolution  of  the  man-environment  theme. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  work  of  scholar- 
ship in  tracing  the  origins  of  man's  attitude 
toward  the  natural  world  is  that  of  Clarence 
J.  Glacken  In  Traces  on  the  Rhodian  Shore 
(Univ.  of  Calif.  Pr.,  1967).  Hla  account  car- 
ries from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophers untU  the  end  of  the  18th  Century. 
It  Is  certainly  the  most  difficult  period  In 
which  to  identify  the  threads  of  environ- 
mental concern.  Most  research  leads  back 
only  to  such  early  conservationists  as  Thom- 
as Jefferson  and  Edmund  Ruffln  of  Virginia. 
The  contributions  of  Ruffin  and  his  prede- 
cessors are  detailed  In  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  449, 
"HIarly  American  Soil  Conservationists." 

Man  and  Nature,  by  George  Perkins  Marsh 
(Harvard  Univ.  Pr.,  1965),  first  published  In 
1864,  Is  one  of  the  best  expositions  on  the 
part  man  played  In  adversely  modifying  the 
landscape.  No  broad  national  action  pro- 
gram to  correct  the  abuses  he  Identified  was 
to  follow  for  many  years — Indeed,  until  the 
close  of  the  i9th  Century. 

The  "first  wave"  of  conservation  in  Amer- 
ica began  with  a  growing  national  concern 
over  the  need  to  protect  our  natural  re- 
sources. It  Is  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Glfford  Pln- 
chot,  and,  perhaps,  Steve  Mather  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  we  associate  with 
the  first  conservation  era.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment was  then  structured  to  deal  with 
the  management  of  our  resource  base.  In 
addition  to  the  Park  Service,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1916.  the  Forest  Service  was 
created  In  1905  and  the  Geological  Survey 
even  earlier,  In  1879. 

Then,  as  now.  the  relationship  between 
man  and  the  natural  world  was  not  to  be 
arbitrated  solely  by  bureaucrats.  Many  of 
the  major  conservation  organizations  active 
today  were  founded  In  the  late  1800's  and 
early  1900'a.  The  Sierra  Club  waa  established 
by  John  Mulr  and  hla  friends  In  the  Sierra 
Nevada  In  1892.  The  Audubon  Society  started 
In  1905,  the  National  Parks  Association  In 
1919,  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  In 
1900,  and  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commission- 
ers In  1902. 

The  broad  outUnes  and  some  interesting 
detail  of  this  seminal  period  are  contained 
In  Stewart  Udall's  Quiet  Crisis  (Holt.   1963). 

The  hallmark  of  conservation's  first  wave 
was  protection  of  natural  resources.  The 
aecond  wave,  In  the  1930'a,  was  characterized 
by  efforts  to  restore  a  battered  land — a  paral- 
lel to  the  social  and  economic  programs  of 
the  day. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  CiviUan  Conserva- 
tion Corps  must  stand  as  the  outstanding 
conservation  compwnents  of  the  second 
Roosevelt's  "alphabet  soup"  administration. 

World  War  II  diverted  the  nation's  atten- 
tion from  resource  problems.  The  end  of 
that  war  was  followed  by  an  orgy  of  growth 
In  population.  Industrialization,  housing — 
and  environmental  deterioration.  The  abuses. 


however,  were  Ignored  or  excused  by  all  but 
a  few  traditional  conservationists  both  In 
and  out  of  government. 

Heiu-y  C.  Hart  expressed  the  fundamental 
changes  which  had  taken  place  In  man's 
relationship  with  the  world.  In  a  brief,  but 
pivotal,  essay  In  Perspectives  on  Conserva- 
tion (John  Hopkins,  1958),  a  book  keynoted 
by  the  former  director  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Ern- 
est Griffith,  Hart  wrote:  "Nature  made  the 
world  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Americans  lived 
In;  men  made  ours."  The  men  obviously  did 
not  prove  as  skilled  In  fitting  their  handi- 
work together  Into  a  smoothly  functioning 
system  as  did  nature. 

An  International  symposium  was  held  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  In  1955  to  discuss  the 
man-land  relationship.  The  proceedings  ol 
the  symposium  Man's  Role  in  Changing  fhe 
Face  of  the  Earth  were  published  In  1966  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press.  The  book, 
organized  to  treat  the  subject  In  major 
sections  no  "Retrospect,"  "Process."  and 
"Prospect,"  is  a  rich  mine  for  researchers. 

Traditional  conservation  organizations 
devoted  their  energies  largely  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  single  resource  such  as  wildlife, 
forests,  perks,  or  wilderness.  By  closely  moni- 
toring and,  when  necessary,  resisting  the 
activities  of  governments  or  industries,  the 
conservationists  have  achieved  a  high  degree 
of  success  In  their  protective  efforts.  These 
groups  have  also  performed  a  vital  service  In 
educating  the  public  to  the  threats  as  they 
developed,  and  to  the  Importance  of  the  re- 
soxirce  Involved.  This  is  a  role  which  vrtU  con- 
tinue to  be  of  importance  In  the  future. 

Even  though  many  of  these  conservation 
groups  have  been  widening  their  areas  of 
concern,  the  environmental  crisis  caUs  for  a 
holistic  approach  and  the  involvement  of 
large  numbers  of  people  who  would  not  ordl- 
narUy  become  Involved  with  8f>eclfic  resoiu-ce 
Issues. 

Conservation  has  written  the  prologue  to 
the  environmental  crisis. 

THE    ENVIRONMENTAL    CRISIS 

The  term  "environmental  crisis"  is  a  con- 
venient— and  not  overstated — means  of  re- 
ferring to  the  deteriorating  quality  of  the 
natural  world.  The  environmental  crisis 
stems  from  the  fouling  of  some  environ- 
mental components  and  the  monumental 
consumption  of  others.  The  contributors  to 
the  crisis  may  well  be  characterized  as  the 
three  "P's" — Population,  Pollution  and  Prog- 
ress. 

Population  Is  the  most  sensitive  topic  of 
the  three.  Discussion  of  the  need  to  curtaU 
the  population  growth  rate  Is  greeted  In 
some  quarters  with  cries  of  "racial  geno- 
cide," and  In  other  quarters  as  an  Intolerable 
nfringement  of  religious  liberty.  Anyone 
who  has  participated  In  the  great  search  of 
our  time — for  a  downtown  parking  space — 
or  held  his  children  aloft  behind  15  ranks  of 
fathers  doing  the  same  thing  to  provide  a 
view  of  Old  Faithful,  is  probably  wlUlng  to 
concede  that  someone  had  better  stop  breed- 
ing. Library  patrons  who  find,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  book  they  want  is  "not  on 
shelf"  may  also  be  prone  to  feelings  that  the 
p>opulatlon  level  should  have  been  stabilized 
some  time  ago. 

The  impact  of  growing  population  levels 
on  a  fixed  rseource  base  Is  continually  under 
review.  Resources  in  America's  Future  (Johns 
Hopkins,  1963),  prepared  by  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Is  one  such  review.  A  more  re- 
cent, and  lesa  aangulne,  assessment  Is  Re- 
sources and  Man  (Freeman,  1969).  It  waa 
prepared  by  the  National  Academy  of  Scl- 
encea  Committee  on  Resources  and  Man, 
chaired  by  F>reston  Cloud.  In  bis  preface. 
Cloud  states:  "Serious  dangers  beset  us  al- 
ready, and  greater  ones  loom  In  the  future. 
People  are  In  trouble,  even  around  the  North 
Atlantic — In  large  part  because  there  are  too 
many  of  them." 
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Garrett  HaircllD  has  assembled  a  number 
of  controversial  Ideas  In  Population,  Evolu- 
tion and  Birth  Control  (Preeman,  1984). 

A  source  of  continuing  Information  la  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau,  Inc..  1775 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036.  Especially  useful  as  a  guide  to  further 
Information  is  their  Sourcebook  on  Popula- 
tion, which  contains  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy as  well  as  a  guide  to  other  population 
organizations  and  programs. 

Two  recent  titles  which  enjoy  wide  circu- 
lation are  Paxil  Ehrllch's  The  Population 
Bomb  iBallantlne,  1968).  and  Gordon  Tay- 
lor's The  Biological  Time  Bomb  (NAL.  1969) 

P0LLT.T10N 

Pollution  Is  a  much  more  obvious  problem, 
and  not  nearly  so  controversial  as  popiila- 
tlon.  Billowing  plumes  of  smoke,  debris- 
clogged  rivers,  and  beaches  strewn  with  poi- 
soned fish  are  visible  Indicators  of  environ- 
mental damage.  There  are  equally  serious, 
but  obscure,  pollutants  to  be  considered  also, 
such  as  the  Increasing  levels  of  carbon 
monojcide,  caxbon  dioxide  and  various  stray 
chemicals  such  as  lead  and  asbestos  in  the 
atmosphere.  Chemical  fertilizers  rich  In  nu- 
trients wash  from  the  soil  Intr  rivers  and 
streams  where  they  foster  rapid  growth  of 
algae,  upsetting  the  normal  balance  between 
plants  and  animals.  The  return  to  a  river 
of  water  which  has  been  used  for  cooling 
purposes,  and  thus  warmed,  also  alters  the 
ecology  of  the  receiving  water  body. 

To  identify  pollutants,  trace  them  through 
the  environment,  and  evaluate  their  effects 
requires  considerably  more  sophistication 
than  does  dealing  with  smoke  or  trash. 

In  terms  of  dealing  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  pollution  in  a  broad,  coordinated 
sense,  the  period  from  November  1965  to 
August  1966  has  assumed  considerable  sig- 
nificance. In  that  time  four  key  reports  deal- 
ing with  environmental  quality  were  issued 

The  first.  Reatoring  the  Quality  of  Our 
Environment,  was  prepared  by  a  panel  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee.  It 
consists  of  a  brief  report,  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations, and  over  260  pages  of  ap- 
pendices which  provide  a  basic  background 
on   a   wide  range  of  pollution  problems. 

The  second  report,  Waste  Management  and 
Control,  also  treats  pollution  in  comprehen- 
sive fashion.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  AthelsUn  ^llhaus  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  (Publication  1400. 
1966). 

In  June  1966  the  oceanography  panel  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
Issued  its  report  Effective  Vie  of  the  Sea. 
Pollution  Is  considered  In  this  report,  but 
is  not  the  dominant  theme.  The  considera- 
tion of  a  management  program  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  earth's  surface  has  great  en- 
vironmental significance. 

The  August  1966  report  U  Alternatives  in 
Water  Management  (National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Publication  1408).  The  scope  Is 
greatly  reduced  from  the  other  three  reports, 
but  the  treatinent  Is  nonetheless  environ- 
mentally oriented. 

These  four  reports,  carrying  the  common 
theme  of  environmental  protection,  and  ap- 
pearing in  quick  succession,  had  a  consid- 
erable effect  In  stimulating  the  growing  pub- 
lic Interest  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
ei.vironmert. 

Beyond  these  basic  Information  sources, 
there  has  been  a  literature  explosion  on  the 
topic  of  polluUon  which  outstrips  the  gen- 
eral growth  of  Information.  A  survey  of  en- 
tries In  the  Congressional  Record  for  a  sev- 
eral month  period  last  year  showed  the  en- 
vironment to  be  second  only  to  Viet  Nam 
In  number  of  occurrences. 

The  popular  prees  is  devoting  a  great 
amount  of  qwce  to  environmental  problems 
at  the  moment.  A  more  reliable  source  of 
continuing  Information  U  Envlron,m.ental 
Science   a    Technology,    published    monthly 
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by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Washlmr- 
ton,  D.C. 

To  determine  Just  what  the  effects  of  pol- 
lution are,  some  Idea  of  what  is  "normal" 
is  necessary  to  provide  baaellnen  from  which 
change  can  be  measured.  Unspoiled  types  of 
anjrthlng  in  the  natural  world  are  hard  to 
find  these  days.  Antarctic  penguins  have 
been  found  to  contain  traces  of  DDT  al- 
though none  was  ever  used  in  that  area. 
Thor  Heyderdahl,  on  his  recent  transatlantic 
raft  voyage,  found  trash  and  sewage  floating 
In  mid-ocean.  The  list  U  depresslngly  long. 

Ecology  Is  the  science  which  attempts  to 
discover  in  the  planetary  wreckage  the  "nor- 
mal" relationships  between  living  things  and 
their  physical  surroundings.  Several  ecology 
textbooks  are  Eugene  P.  Odum's  Fundamen- 
tals of  Ecology  (Saxmders,  1959),  and  G.  K. 
Reld's  Ecology  of  Inland  Waters  (Relnhold, 
1961),  Paul  Shepard  and  Daniel  Mcmnley 
have  assembled  a  fine  group  of  ecological 
essays  in  The  SuhverHve  Science  (Hough- 
ton, 1969). 

A  more  direct  treatment  of  pollution  is 
found  In  Air  Conservation  (American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
1966),  and  The  League  of  Women  Voters' 
The  Big  Water  Fight.  (Stephen  Greene, 
1966). 

PROGKKSS 

Progress,  the  third  "P,"  is  here  broadly  de- 
fined to  include  the  harvesting  of  resources, 
construction  of  dams  and  highways,  and  the 
Innovations  provided  by  advanced  technol- 
ogy, such  as  the  supersonic  transport.  Clear- 
ly, some  of  each  of  these  categories  must  con- 
tinue; the  problem  Is  how  much. 

An  examination  of  progress  as  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  declining  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment often  moves  quickly  into  the  center  of 
an  emotionally  charged  argument.  This  Is 
the  arena  In  which  traditional  conservation- 
ists have  been  battling  for  nearly  a  century. 

The  early  fights  had  all  the  complexity  of 
a  barroom  brawl.  Conservationists  won  a 
few— saving  the  egrets  and  the  bison  from 
extinction  at  the  hands  of  commercial  hunt- 
ers. Exploitation  has  come  out  on  top  In  some 
cases,  too — building  the  Hetch  Hetchy  res- 
ervoir in  a  California  valley  deemed  by  many 
to  be  more  beautiful  than  Yosemlte  Valley, 
which  Is  now  a  National  Park;  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  mUl  on  the  Indiana 
Dunes  of  Lake  Michigan  serve  as  examples. 

Those  simple  conflicts  are  still  taking  place. 
A  copper  company  wants  to  mine  in  an  un- 
sDoiled  area  of  the  Cascade  mountains  of 
Washington:  biologically  rich  and  essential 
wetlands  In  Maryland  are  given  away  by  the 
state  to  land  developers.  These  battles  will 
probably  last  untU  there  is  nothing  left  to 
develop. 

The  defense  of  the  environment  has  be- 
come much  more  difficult  In  recent  years  be- 
cause of  the  adverse  effects  of  advancing 
technology.  As  Pogo  has  said,  "We  have  met 
the  enemy,  and  they  is  us!" 

Scientist  Barry  Commoner  has  observed. 
"The  moral  issues  of  the  modern  world  are 
embedded  in  the  complex  substance  of 
science  and  technology.  The  exercise  of 
morality  now  requires  the  determination  of 
right  between  the  farmers  whose  pesticides 
poison  the  water  and  the  fishermen  whose 
livelihood  may  thereby  be  destroyed." 
(Science  and  Survival,  Viking,  1967). 

In  his  previously  noted  essay,  Henry  C. 
Hart  expressed  much  the  same  thought,  writ- 
ing, "The  modern  Issue  Is  seldom  conserva- 
tion versus  exploitation;  it  is  often  prudent 
exploitation  for  one  purpose  against  prudent 
exploitation  for  another." 

Our  technology  permiu  us  to  do  things  we 
have  never  done  before;  there  are  so  many 
of  us  that  we  do  these  things  on  a  mammoth 
scale,  unaware  of  the  consequences  of  our 
actions  untU  tragedy  strikes. 

BAchel  Carson  in  Silent  Spring  (Hough- 
ton,  1962)    forcefully  brought  to  public  at- 


tention the  fact  that  science  and  technology 
are  not  unswerving  benefactors  of  man.  Her 
account  of  the  unforeseen  side  effects  of 
pesticides  could  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
analysis  of  other  problems  of  progress. 

A  recent  examination  of  another  area  c* 
technology  finds  the  nuclear  power  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommls- 
slon,  severely  criticized  by  Sheldon  Novlck  In 
The  Careless  Atom  (Houghton.  1969).  The 
health  hazards  associated  vrtth  nuclear  re- 
actors  and  the  overall  safety  of  such  facili- 
ties are  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Novlck's  concern. 

Much  additional  information  on  health, 
safety,  and  the  environmental  pollution  as- 
pects of  nuclear  reactors  may  be  found  in  the 
varloiis  printed  hearings  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Congress,  by  the  way.  Is  probably  \m- 
surpassed  as  a  source  of  Information  on  the 
many  aspects  of  environmental  quality. 
Among  the  committees  and  their  areas  of  en- 
vironmental Involvement  are:  The  House  and 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tees, which  deal  with  matters  pertaining  to 
parks,  recreation,  minerals,  public  lands,  and 
water  and  power  resources.  (It  was  In  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  that  the  environ- 
mental quality  act  originated);  the  Public 
Works  Committees,  which  deal  with  pollu- 
tion, fiood  control  and  highways;  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plsheries  Committee, 
which  are  responsible  for  environmental  leg- 
islation as  it  pertains  to  fish  and  wildlife; 
and  on  the  Senate  side  with  problems  re- 
lated to  the  automobile. 

Both  the  Carson  and  Novlck  books  are  gen- 
erally assigned  to  the  "scare"  category,  but 
this  should  not  be  allowed  to  discredit  the 
Important  questions  which  they  raise.  Many 
scientists  are  becoming  more  outspoken  In 
their  public  comments  because  of  the  great 
threat  they  see  in  environmental  pollution 
problem,  and  similar  major  Issues.  Thus,  Im- 
portant decisions,  which  would  have  been 
quietly  accepted  in  the  past,  will  increasingly 
be  called  Into  question. 

Toung  people  can  be  expected  to  maintain 
the  strong  pressure  for  questioning  those  de- 
cisions which  they  have  exhibited  In  recent 
years.  One  of  the  tc^lcs  they  plan  to  con- 
centrate on  Is  the  environment. 

April  22,  1970  has  been  designated  "Earth 
Day"  and  will  be  the  occasion  for  a  nation- 
wide teach-in  on  the  environment.  This  U 
one  more  Indicator  of  the  deep  student  con- 
cern with  environmental  ills,  a  concern  which 
many  observers  feel  Is  well  on  Its  way  to  re- 
placing the  war  In  Viet  Nam  as  the  focus  of 
student  unrest. 

Campus  librarians  may  rest  a  bit  easier 
If  a  crowd  of  the  bearded  ones  starts  moving 
toward  the  library — they  may  be  looking  for 
Information.  Burning  the  building  la  con- 
sidered very  bad  form — air  pollution,  you 
know. 

Two  additional  references  In  closing.  First 
Is  on  outstanding  review  of  natural  history 
and  conservation  literature  by  Richard  O. 
LUlard  (WiUon  Library  Bulletin,  October, 
1969).  Second  is  The  Environmental  Hand- 
book edited  for  Friends  of  the  Earth  by  Gar- 
rett De  Bell  (Ballentlne,  1970).  The  Hand- 
book consists  of  an  environmental  anthology 
and,  more  Importantly,  suggestions  for  Indi- 
vidual and  group  action  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment.  This  Is  most  Ukely  to 
be  what  the  studens  aire  looking  for. 

Two  forthcoming  sources  of  environmental 
Information  should  also  be  mentioned.  The 
Sclentlats'  Institute  for  Public  Information. 
30  East  68th  St..  New  Tork  City,  plans  to 
have  avaUable  by  April  l,  1970  a  aerlea  of 
eight  Environmental  Workt>ook»,  each  at 
which  wlU  deal  with  a  single  area  of  environ- 
mental concern.  Among  the  titles  are :  air  pol- 
lution; water  pollution;  pesticides;  hunger; 
environmental  cotta  of  electric  power;  envl- 
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ronmental  education.  1070.  Each  workbook 
will  consist  of  a  nontechnical  eosay,  some  re- 
printed articlee,  accounts  of  auoceaafta  local 
initiatives  and  in  some  cases,  bibliographies. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  is  alao 
planning  to  lasue  a  Mrles  of  Commlttae 
Prints  which  document  the  evolution  of  the 
environmental  protection  concept.  Heavy  em- 
phaaia  will  be  made  of  the  Involvement  of 
the  Congress. 

It's  hazardous  to  drink  the  water  or  breathe 
the  air.  the  elbow  room  is  getting  scarce,  but 
it's  our  world — and  welcome  to  it  I 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  HOGAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  will  consider  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  amendments. 

Prior  to  our  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure, I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention,  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  September  16, 
1971.  This  article  indicates  that  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  awarded  a 
$1,019,761  Federal  grant  to  the  Urban 
Law  Institute  to  aid  in  establishing  a 
new  Antioch  School  of  Law. 
Law  IKSMIUTE  Gets  Milxjon  fob  School 
(By  Fred  Barnes) 

A  $1,019,761  federal  grant  was  awarded  to 
the  Urban  Law  Institute  today  to  aid  It  in 
setting  up  the  new  Antioch  School  of  Law 
here. 

The  law  school,  affiliated  with  Antioch  Col- 
lege In  Ohio,  Is  scheduled  to  open  In  Sep- 
tember 1972  and  will  emphasize  the  "clin- 
ical" approach  to  legal  education  which  al- 
lows students  to  learn  by  participating  In  a 
variety  of  public  interest  legal  cases. 

The  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  which  has  financed  the  law  in- 
stitute's activities  In  the  past,  was  announced 
at  a  press  conference  by  D.C.  Delegate  Walter 
E.  Fauntroy  and  Jean  Camper  Cahn,  director 
of  the  institute. 

"The  money  will  be  used  to  plan  the  school 
and  to  begin  to  pull  Its  curriculum  together." 
Mrs.  Cahn  said.  It  will  also  "let  us  keep  on 
with  our  current  client  services,"  she  tulded. 

Among  other  things,  the  Institute  Is  bring- 
ing in  well-known  legal  figures  as  consultants 
to  help  In  planning  the  law  school.  "It's  the 
most  exciting  venture  I've  ever  been  Involved 
in."  Mrs.  Cahn  said. 

The  school  U  expected  to  have  an  entering 
freshman  class  of  about  125,  plus  about  30  or 
40  .<-econd-year  transfer  students.  An  ultimate 
enrollment  of  atxjut  400  Is  anticipated. 

Prom  the  time  of  Its  inception  In  1963,  the 
institute  was  sponsored  by  George  Washing- 
ton University  Law  School.  The  university 
channeled  more  than  tl  mUllon  in  OEO 
funds  to  the  Institute. 

But  Robert  Kramer,  dean  of  GW  law  school, 
decided  to  terminate  sponsorship  last  July, 
contending  that  GW  shouldn't  be  Involved  in 
"the  direct  practice  of  law"  and  that  the  in- 
stitute "was  evolving  Into  a  large  public  in- 
terest law  firm  over  which  the  university  hu 
no  control." 

Under  the  clinical  type  of  legal  education 
pioneered  by  the  Institute,  GW  law  students 
worked  on  many  cases,  including  a  suit 
against  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission for  renewing  the  broadcast  license 
of  WMAL-TV  and  one  charging  that  Ana- 
costla  residents  were  short-changed  In  the 
allocation  of  city  services. 

The  Institute  has  also  developed  a  serlea  of 
courses  In  poverty  law  and  related  fields,  and 


many  of  these  have  been  adopted  by  other 
law  schools. 

These  courses,  plus  some  new  ones  In  the 
same  field,  wlU  be  taught  at  Antioch  School 
of  Law  under  the  clinical  teaching  system, 
Mrs.  Cahn  said. 

The  progressive  law  school  wlU  probably 
have  a  different  set  of  entrance  tests  than 
the  normal  law  boards,  she  said,  adding  that 
the  boards  "test  whether  youll  be  a  good  law 
student,  not  whether  youll  be  a  good  lawyer." 

And  a  new  {^>pllcatlon  process  will  be  used, 
with  prospective  students  being  asked  "ques- 
tions that  no  law  school  has  ever  asked 
before,"  she  said. 

The  OW  faculty  made  one  effort  to  retain 
the  institute,  urging  the  creation  last  spring 
of  a  nonprofit  corporation  that  would  main- 
tain a  loose  affiliation  between  the  university 
and  the  Institute.  But  Mn.  Cahn  rejected 
this,  saying  she  would  "create"  a  new  law 
school  to  carry  on  the  institute's  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  because  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  allowing  a  Fed- 
eral poverty  agency  to  fund  the  f oimding 
of  a  new  law  school,  particularly  when, 
as  in  this  case,  the  George  Washington 
University  Law  School  as  recoitly  as 
July  of  this  year  terminated  sponsorship 
of  the  Urban  Law  Institute.  One  can- 
not help  but  wonder  if  OEO  program  di- 
rectors even  investigated  this  grant  re- 
quest, or  if  they  inquired  as  to  why  the 
GWU  Law  School  terminated  its  spon- 
sorship of  the  institute,  or  even  if  the 
more  than  $1  million  in  OEO  fimds  al- 
ready channeled  into  the  program  under 
GW's  sponsorship  was  wisely  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  not  going  to  investigate 
these  kinds  of  grant  requests,  perhaps  it 
is  time  that  the  Congress  do  so.  For  this 
reason,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  closely  at  the  OEO  bill  which  is 
coming  to  the  floor  this  week.  Many 
Americans  question  the  spending  of  their 
tax  dollars  in  this  way. 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE   JOHN   C. 
WATTS,  OF  KENTUCKY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising  in 
this  Chamber  to  note  the  death  of  a 
colleague  is  always  a  sad  occasion,  but 
for  me  it  is  doubly  distressing  to  remark 
upon  the  passing  of  a  good  and  close 
personal  friend.  Representative  John 
Watts,  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  with  John  Watts 
over  the  last  two  decades  know  what  a 
tower  of  strength  he  has  been.  He  was 
not  a  showy  Member,  but  a  very  effec- 
tive Member.  He  was  a  Congressman's 
Congiessman.  He  was  a  worker  in  his 
committee,  a  quiet  effective  man  who 
knew  how  to  get  things  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  talked  with  John  for 
the  last  time  at  a  political  dinner  in 
Louisville  a  week  ago  this  past  Saturday 
night.  He  obviously  was  not  feeling  well, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  kept  on  going.  He 
was  never  an  Individual  to  complain 
about  anything. 

I  flrst  became  acquainted  with  John 
nearly  a  quarter  century  ago,  when  he 
was  majority  leader  of  the  Kentucky 
House  of   Representatives,   and  I  was 


coimsel  to  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment. The  friendship  that  began  there 
did,  I  am  proud  to  say,  last  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

Over  the  years,  I  came  to  rely  on  his 
counsel  and  his  sound  Judgment,  and 
never  failed  to  marvel  at  the  breadth  of 
his  knowledge. 

John  Watts  gave  of  himself  unstint- 
ingly  during  a  long  career  of  public 
service.  He  was  a  farmer,  a  lawyer,  and 
a  bsmker.  His  first  public  service  was  as 
police  Judge  of  his  hometown  of  Nlcho- 
lasville,  Ky.,  more  than  40  years  ago. 
He  was  subsequently  county  attorney 
of  his  home  county.  Jessamine,  for  a 
dozen  years  from  1933  to  1945.  After  his 
service  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  John 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  motor 
transportation  in  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Earle  C.  Clements,  who  had  left  this 
House  in  1947  to  seek  the  governorship. 
John  was  sei-ving  in  the  motor  trans- 
portation commissionership  when  he  was 
elected  in  a  special  election  to  fill  the  un- 
expired House  term  of  Thomas  Under- 
wood, who  had  been  in  1951  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

John  was  familiar  with  the  workings 
of  government  on  all  levels,  and  that 
knowledge  was  put  to  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  miss 
John  Watts  and  the  vast  store  of  his 
knowledge  and  his  efficient  service.  He 
will  be  missed  by  his  friends  both  from 
his  home  State  as  well  as  elsewhere 
across  the  Nation.  His  wise  and  patient 
counsel  was  often  sought  and  never 
denied. 

I  am  sure  the  aitire  House  Joins  me  in 
expressing  the  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  Nora  and  his  daughter  Lillian. 

The  likes  of  John  Watts  will  not  come 
this  way  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs). 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  yielding  to  me.  I  feel  ptirtic- 
ularly  sad,  standing  here  this  morning, 
to  say  farewell  to  a  man  who  was  one 
of  my  dearest  friends. 

I  sat  next  to  John  Watts  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  at  least 
10  years,  maybe  longer.  When  I  first 
came  to  know  him  when  he  arrived  here 
in  Washington  I  was  impressed  with  his 
grasp  of  the  problems  that  confront  us 
day  by  day;  by  his  hard  work,  by  his 
tenacity,  and,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  said,  by  his 
quiet  effectiveness. 

But  as  I  sat  with  him  day  after  day 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  as  we  had  to  make  decisions  on  the 
complex  economic  issues  that  come  be- 
fore that  great  committee,  I  found  that 
he  possessed  one  of  the  greatest  quali- 
ties that  a  Member  can  have,  and  that 
is  good  Judgment. 

I  remember  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  saying  here  on  occasion  that  a 
man  could  have  a  lot  of  things,  a  lot  of 
attributes  and  lot  of  qualities,  but  if 
he  lacked  Judgment  then  he  lacked  the 
most  important  attribute  of  all.  John 
Watts  had  good  Judgment  and  common- 
sense. 
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As  he  analyzed  these  complex  Issues 
and  as  I  would  talk  to  him  about  them 
I  would  find  almost  invariably  that  his 
judgment  was  based  on  sound  princi- 
ides.  and  upon  what  he  considered  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  country  of 
ours — and  in  being  concerned  about  our 
Nation  as  a  whole  he  was  nonetheless 
concerned  about  one  of  the  great  States 
of  this  Nation.  Kentucky.  The  interests 
of  that  State  were  so  well  represented 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
by  JOHH  Watts.  Again,  not  in  an  in- 
trusive fashion.  Seldom  did  he  take  the 
well  and  make  a  speech,  but  there  was 
never  a  day  when  something  involving 
Kentucky  came  up  in  that  committee, 
and  I  know  this  is  true  on  the  House 
floor  as  well,  that  he  did  not  make  his 
presence  felt  and  known. 

Finally,  but  certainly  not  least.  John 
Watts  was  a  good  and  dear  friend.  I 
suspect  that  the  longer  we  stay  here  and 
the  more  experiences  we  have,  and  the 
more  we  are  battered  beck  and  forth  in 
trying  to  carry  out  the  trust  that  our 
people  have  given  to  us,  we  come  more 
and  more  to  ai^reciate  a  man  who  is 
indeed  a  good  friend. 

John  Watts  stood  tall  when  the  going 
was  rough  in  that  committee,  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  realize  that  he  has  left  us.  His  quiet 
presence  was  something  that  I  always 
felt.  I  would  say  to  the  distingiiished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  that  I  shall  feel 
that  presence  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  in  extending,  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Boggs  and  myself,  the  very  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  the  loving  wife  of  John  Watts. 
and  his  family. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natchkr). 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  himible  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my 
friend,  John  C.  Watts. 

His  concept  of  public  tmst  was  without 
parallel  and  never  did  he  hesitate  to 
speak  out  against  any  proposal  which  he 
felt  was  not  sound  and  not  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  people.  In  every  position 
he  held,  either  private  or  public,  he 
achieved  distinction.  His  service  in  all 
of  his  assignments  was  marked  by  a  high 
sense  of  conscience  and  duty. 

Beginning  the  year  1929.  Congressman 
Watts  served  as  police  judge  of  Nicholas- 
ville,  Ky..  and  occupied  this  position 
for  4  years.  Next  he  was  elected  coimty 
attorney  of  Jessamine  County  and  served 
from  1933  until  1945.  Following  his  serv- 
ice as  county  attorney  he  served  as  a 
member  and  as  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Legislature  from  1947  to 
1948.  When  experience  and  ability  were 
very  much  requh-ed  he  offered  to  serve 
as  commissioner  of  motor  transportation 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and 
occupied  this  position  from  1948  until 
1951.  In  the  year  1951  he  was  elected  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  served  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Few  men  in  any  walk  of  life  have  at- 
tracted Bo  large  a  share  of  public  at- 
tention or  maintained  for  so  long  a  period 


an  equal  degree  of  mental  distinction.  He 
was  always  loyal  to  his  friends  and  to 
the  people  of  his  district  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  All  down 
through  the  years  he  was  a  man  of  great 
patience  and  tolerance  and  made  every 
effort  to  understand  thoroughly  every 
problem  presented  and  to  clearly  indi- 
cate the  fact  that  he  not  only  imder- 
stood  the  facts  but  was  ready  to  act  at 
the  proper  time.  John  Watts  had  not 
been  well  for  sometime,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  on  a  great  many 
occasions  he  did  not  feel  well,  he  con- 
tinued to  carry  out  tlie  duties  of  a  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  proper  manner.  He  was  a 
tower  of  strength  and  an  outstanding 
example  of  responsible  legislative  leader- 
ship for  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
Friendly  and  sympathetic  to  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  Members  of  the  States 
that  he  advised  with  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he  in- 
dicated at  all  times  his  understanding 
and  willingness  to  serve.  The  genuine 
affection  and  respect  that  he  commanded 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  the  mark  of 
this  great  man  of  the  people.  In  these 
timej  when  many  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting this  country  and  to  us  seem  al- 
most incapable  of  solution,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  a  man  with  the  experience 
and  ability  of  John  C.  Watts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  a  good  friend, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  has 
lost  a  great  leader.  At  this  time  we  pay 
tribute  to  his  magnificent  leadership  and 
the  fine  influence  he  had  on  his  State  and 
Nation.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
lost  a  magnificent  public  servant.  I  ex- 
tend to  his  wife  and  daughter  my  deepest 
ssTnpathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrnes)  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  of  the  passing  of  John 
Watts  was.  I  know,  a  shock  to  all  of  his 
friends.  It  leaves  us  all  sad.  We  who 
knew  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives know  that  we  have  lost  one  of  our 
very  fine  legislators.  Kentucky  has  cer- 
tainly lost  one  of  its  noble  men  and  a 
Representative  who  thought  always  of 
the  welfare  of  his  State  and  his  Nation. 
He  dedicated  his  life  to  them. 

John  was  a  kindly  man,  a  quiet  man. 
and  always  diligent  in  addressing  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  the  job  at  hand. 
Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  know 
how  dedicated  he  was  to  the  work  of 
that  committee. 

He  was  above  all  a  practical  man.  He 
brought  to  the  committee  and  to  his 
legislative  action  a  degree  of  practical- 
ity that  was  helpful  to  all  of  us  who 
worked  with  him.  We  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and.  certainly,  we  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  particularly  will 
greatly  miss  him  and  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  in  the  House  will  find  there  has  been 
a  void  created  by  his  leaving  us. 

To  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  of  his 
district  and  to  his  family  I  do  want  to 
express  my  deepest  sympathy  at  their 
loss. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
Members  of  the  House.  I  was  shocked  oq 
Friday  night  when  the  Sergeant  at  Amu 
called  me  to  advise  me  that  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague.  Johii 
C.  Watts,  had  left  us  after  suffering  a 
massive  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

I  knew  John  well  from  the  time  ha 
first  became  a  Member  of  the  House  back 
in  1951.  I  have  known  him  as  a  co- 
worker, as  a  fellow  legislator,  and  as  a 
personal  friend.  Shortly  after  he  came  to 
the  House  he  was  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  He  and  I  worked 
together  on  that  committee  and  on  the 
subcommittees  thereof  imtil  he  was 
elected  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

In  the  life  and  personality  of  John 
Watts  were  concentrated  many  quali- 
ties that  made  him  a  very  constructive 
and  able  Member  of  this  body.  He  was 
quiet,  but  he  always  knew  where  he  was 
going,  and  there  was  a  resolution  about 
him  possessed  by  few  men.  I  do  not  know 
of  anybody  who  was  more  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  his  own  district  or  who 
was  a  better  advocate  of  the  interests 
of  his  constituents  than  this  distinguish- 
ed Kentuckian.  But  I  can  say  also  that 
his  legislative  interests  were  much  more 
than  parochial.  His  contributions  were 
far  greater  than  either  the  public  or  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  general  were 
sometimes  aware. 

I  remember  when  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Poultry  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  handled  one 
of  the  first  pure  food  bills  ever  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
my  time  in  his  fight  for  clean  poultry  for 
the  American  people.  I  think  it  is  little 
known  that  his  name  and  fingerprints 
are  on  one  of  the  first  important  pieces 
of  consumer  legislation  enacted  in  Con- 
gress in  modem  times. 

In  recent  years  he  has.  of  course, 
served  with  great  distinction  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  He  had  the 
balance  and  the  judgment  which  the 
major  issues  considered  by  that  commit- 
tee require.  He  was  an  attentive  Member 
of  the  House.  There  was  seldom  a  day 
that  did  not  see  John  sitting  on  the 
second  or  third  row  as  I  looked  out  across 
the  Chamber  from  the  Speaker's  chair. 

He  knew  what  was  going  on  and  he 
tended  to  his  business  and  the  business 
of  the  House.  Beyond  this  John  was  my 
personal  and  dear  friend.  Only  a  few 
days  before  he  left  us  he  had  Invited  me 
to  try  to  arrange  a  day  when  we  could 
go  hunting  together  this  fall  and  go  fish- 
ing together  next  spring.  He  was  a  great 
outdoor  spwrtsman,  as  all  of  those  serv- 
ing in  this  House  who  love  the  outdcrars 
well  know. 

John  was  a  kind  and  friendly  person, 
calm  and  deliberate  at  all  times.  But  he 
was  willing  to  fight  for  the  justice  of  any 
cause  in  which  he  believed.  I  shall  miss 
him  as  a  distinguished  legislator.  I  shall 
miss  him  as  a  warm  friend. 

Mrs.  Albert  joins  me  in  extending  to 
his  beloved  widow,  Nora,  and  their 
daughter.  Mrs.  Lillian  Davidson,  our 
deepest  sympathy  In  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Coitablk). 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Watts  combined  a 
rare  qiuJlty  of  warm  and  himian  per- 
sonality with  an  unusual  degree  of 
shrewd  suid  perceptive  legislative  ability. 
Nothing  slipped  by  him  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  our  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
without  his  complete  understanding.  Not 
infrequently  our  bills  bore  his  unmis- 
takable personal  imprint.  Those  of  us 
who  have  served  with  him  will  alwajrs 
think  of  him  with  warmth  and  affection. 
His  passing  must  be  a  tragic  blow  to  his 
family:  it  is  also  a  most  imhappy  loss  for 
his  country.  We  all  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Florida    (Mr. 

SlKES). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
is  saddened  and  shocked  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Congressman  John  C.  Watts 
of  Kentucky.  For  20  years,  this  great 
gentleman  served  his  State  and  his  Na- 
tion well  in  the  Congress,  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  able  to  claim  this  distin- 
guished colleague  as  a  close  friend.  Dur- 
ing that  time  few  Members  of  Congress. 
in  the  House  or  Senate,  have  rendered 
more  capable  or  effective  service. 

As  the  second  ranking  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  John  Watts 
went  about  his  job  quietly  and  well, 
keeping  always  as  his  goal  a  free  and 
strong  America.  His  contributions  toward 
this  goal  were  meaningful  and  highly 
important  to  the  future  of  our  country. 

Born  in  Nicholasvllle,  Ky.,  John  Watts 
studied  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
where  he  received  his  law  degree.  As  a 
successful  businessman,  banker,  and 
farmer  as  well  as  an  attorney,  John 
Watts  held  many  important  State  and 
county  ofiBces  before  coming  to  Congress 
in  1951. 

In  the  20  years  he  served  in  this  body. 
he  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  work  which  he  did  here  constitutes 
a  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of 
an  outstanding  colleague.  I  consider  him 
one  of  our  soundest  and  most  valuable 
Members.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
work  of  the  House. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  and  respected 
John  Watts  extend  our  sincere  expres- 
sions of  symiMithy  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter and  to  the  p>eople  of  Kentucky  whom 
he  served  so  well. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman) . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  Chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Con- 
gressman Wilbur  Mills,  be  permitted  to 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Unfortunately,  the  gentleman 
from  ArkansEis  is  out  of  town.  He  has 
called  John  Watts  his  good  right  arm 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  they 
worked  very  closely  together,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Arkanssts  wants 
his  words  to  be  placed  here  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  last  Friday,  this  House  and  the  Na- 
tion suffered  the  loss  of  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  lost  one  of  its  most  able  and  re- 
spected members  and  we  all  lost  a  very 
close  friend. 

John  Watts  was  my  strong  right  arm 
on  the  committee  and  its  ranking  ma- 
jority member.  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  held  him  in  highest  esteem  and 
respected  very  greatly  his  mature  judg- 
ment and  wisdom.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one on  the  committee  who  had  more  ex- 
pertise in  the  exceedingly  diflBcult  and 
technical  areas  falling  within  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction,  including  our  in- 
ternal revenue  system,  the  tariff  struc- 
ture, the  public  debt,  and  the  social 
security  system,  including  medicare  and 
the  welfare  programs. 

John  Watts'  distinguished  career 
spans  over  four  decades  of  service  to  his 
native  Nicholasvllle,  Ky.,  his  beloved 
State  of  Kentucky  and  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  from  this  well- 
spring  of  long  experience,  innate  com- 
monsense  and  profound  knowledge  of 
government  that  John  Watts  drew  to 
effectively  serve  for  so  long  his  district. 
Kentucky  and  the  Nation.  We  shall  miss 
him  greatly  in  the  committee  and  in  this 
House. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  wife,  Nora,  their  daughter  and  others 
of  the  family.  All  of  us  in  this  body  feel 
a  very  deep  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow  in 
the  passing  of  this  superb  lawyer,  de- 
voted legislator  and  warm  personal 
friend. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  sit  next  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  John  Watts, 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  just 
below  him.  for  over  10  years,  and  to  know 
and  understand  and  love  this  man  who, 
in  his  own  quiet  way.  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  persons  we  have  had  in 
this  whole  body.  He  took  the  stance  of  a 
country  lawyer,  but  whea  he  stood  up  to 
speak  in  the  committee,  one  became 
aware  immediately  that  this  was  not 
an  ordinary  man.  He  had  a  kind  of  steel - 
tmp  mind — extremely  effective.  He  was 
both  competitive  and  articulate.  He  knew 
where  he  was  going,  and  he  knew  the 
legislative  process  and  the  political  proc- 
ess, and  he  knew  how  to  get  there. 

He  was  also  my  friend — and  when 
John  Watts  was  your  friend,  he  was  your 
friend  all  the  time.  His  word  was  his 
bond.  He  cherished  and  prized  nothing 
higher  than  his  word  and  his  commit- 
ment. 

John  Watts  was  a  great  outdoorsman. 
I  have  been  on  many  fishing  excursions 
with  him.  He  loved  the  outdoors  and  he 
loved  the  competition  of  a  fishing  or 
hunting  expedition.  I  have  never  seen 
him  come  back  without  his  bag  flUed.  He 
would  return  to  the  river  time  and  again 
to  make  sure  that  his  bag  was  fuller 
than  that  of  anyone  else  In  the  group. 

He  came  with  me  to  Oregon  to  visit 
the  Warm  Springs  Indians.  They  took 
him,  this  man  from  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky,  to  their  hearts.  I  want  to  ex- 
press here  their  feeling  of  bereavement 
and  their  feeling  of  loss,  just  sls  I  do 
mine.  He  became  one  of  them.  He  re- 


turned at  their  invitatlcm  time  and  again. 
They  appreciated  the  tremendous  assets 
that  were  his  as  an  extrordlnary  and 
warm  human  being. 

I  feel  a  great  personal  loss  in  the  death 
of  my  good  friend.  John  Watts,  and  I 
express  my  sympathy  to  his  wife  Nora 
and  to  his  daughter.  I  also  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sympathy  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky;  they  have  lost  a  rare  and 
honest  leader. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  my  colleague,  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  John  Watts  when  he  was  speaker 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  At  that  time  my 
cousin  served  as  minority  leader  with 
him  and  they  were  great  friends. 

John  Watts  had  been  city  attorney  of 
Nicholasvllle,  director  of  motor  trans- 
portation of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
served,  as  I  mentioned,  as  a  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

When  I  began  my  service  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  John  and  I  be- 
came fast  friends.  I  found  him  to  be 
forthright  and  honest.  He  always  spoke 
exactly  what  he  thought. 

This  body  has  lost  a  great  Member. 
The  Sixth  District  of  Kentucky  and  Ken- 
tucky have  lost  a  wonderful  Rep- 
resentative. 

Today  I  want  to  extend  my  sympathy 
to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bitrke)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  for  saelding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  my  oth- 
er ccdleagues  today  in  the  statements 
made  about  my  dear  and  beloved  friend 
John  C.  Watts. 

This  Nation  is  experiencing  a  great 
loss.  This  House  is  experiencing  a  great 
loss.  I  am  experiencing  a  great  personal 
loss,  because  John  Waits  to  me  was  a 
great  and  loyal  friend.  His  word  was  his 
bond. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
great  work  of  John  Watts  in  this  Con- 
gress when  I  joined  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  1961. 1  was 
impressed  by  his  astuteness,  by  his  great 
legal  mind. 

John  had  a  habit,  before  he  would 
question  a  witness,  of  always  prefacing 
his  remarks  by  saying  he  was  just  a 
country  lawyer.  But,  believe  me,  John 
Watts  could  recite  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  verbatim.  He  had  a  brilliant  mind — 
a  very  brilUant  mind. 

He  knew  how  to  get  things  done.  He 
was  an  architect  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
legislation  which  has  passed  through  this 
House  during  the  past  decade.  I  recall 
that  many  times,  when  he  had  amend- 
ments on  various  bills  before  that 
committee,  he  always  kept  the  interest 
of  the  Nation  first.  He  placed  that  flrat. 
He  was  a  great,  Ckxl-fearing  man.  But  he 
always  served  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
his  district. 

The  finest  thing.  I  believe,  about  John 
Watts  was  his  warmth,  his  personality. 
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One  could  go  to  him  and  could  prefsent 
to  him  a  problem  of  one's  own  r^on.  I 
am  speaking  for  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land now  when  I  say  to  the  Hoiise  that 
New  England  has  lost  a  great  friend,  be- 
cause he  could  always  understand  the 
other  fellow's  problon. 

He  was  very  broadmlnded  in  his  views. 
He  was  a  dedicated,  hard-working  man. 
We  all  know  that  during  the  past  3  or  4 
years,  when  he  was  siiffering  from  really 
serious  illness,  he  was  on  the  job  every 
day.  He  carried  on,  and  carrietL  on  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  this  House. 

As  someone  said  a  few  moments  ago,  he 
was  a  Congressman's  Congressman.  To 
me  he  will  always  be  an  inspiration.  I 
will  always  feel  his  presence  because 
of  the  great  work  he  has  accomplished 
over  the  years  as  a  fine,  dedicated,  de- 
voted public  servant. 

I  know  I  express  the  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Burke  as  well  as  myself,  and  we  extend 
this  and  our  prayers  to  his  wonderful, 
loving  wife  smd  his  devoted  daughter. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Wacgonnzr  ) . 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Kentucky  delegation  for  yielding  to  me. 

It  was  with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  of  my  long-time  friend  and 
colleague.  John  Clarence  Watts.  But  we 
must  remember  the  words  of  Richter: 

Eacb  departe<l  friend  Is  a  magnet  that  at- 
tracts us  to  the  next  world. 

And  somehow  I  know  that  John,  who 
represented  a  Kentucky  tobacco-grow- 
ing, racehorse  breeding  district  for  20 
years,  would  not  want  us  to  say  he  liad 
died,  but  rather  that  he  had  beat  us  in 
from  the  home  stretch. 

In  all  the  years  John  served  here  in 
Congress,  he  never  forgot  for  one 
moment  that  his  prime  reason  for  being 
here  was  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  iiis 
State  and  his  Nation.  John  had  been  a 
banker,  a  farmer,  as  well  as  a  lawyer, 
and  held  several  county  offices  before 
winning  election  to  Congress  in  1951. 

Quiet,  dedicated,  and  shunning  the 
limelight,  he  used  great  commonsense 
in  reviewing  and  perfecting  complex 
legislation.  I  had  known  John  for  over 
9  years,  but  it  was  after  Joining  him  sev- 
eral montlis  ago  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  tliat  I  was  at  a  van- 
tage point  in  noting  his  countless  con- 
tributions in  taxation,  trade,  social  secu- 
rity and  welfare.  John  will  be  missed 
from  the  Bluegrass  country  of  Kentucky 
to  the  cloakroom  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  his 
distinguished  record  of  service  to  ills 
State  and  Nation  will  live  on  and  on. 

And  so,  along  nlth  his  many,  many 
friends,  I  extend  my  sympathy  and  con  • 
dolences  to  his  wife  and  family. 

lUi  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    (Mr. 

POAGE). 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not 
wjuit  to  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out joining  in  the  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  family  of  John  Watts  and 
without  joining  in  the  expressions  of 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  House.  Most  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  are  good  and 
faittiful  Members,  and  John  Watts  was 
a  good  man  and  a  faithful  Member,  a 


hard  worker  and  a  conscientious  Repre- 
sentative. 

On  the  other  hand  relatively  few  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  are  outstand- 
ingly able  men.  John  Watts  was  one  of 
tiiose.  He  was  an  outstanding  leader  here 
and  In  the  Nation. 

As  Members  of  the  House  we  have  lost 
a  personal  friend.  The  whole  country  has 
lost  an  able,  stalwart  public  servant. 

I  join  in  extending  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  expressing  my  own  loss  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
EIdmondson). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for 
jrielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Kentucky  has 
sent  to  the  Halls  of  this  great  House  of 
Representatives  many  outstanding  legis- 
lators, but  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  this 
century  more  beloved  by  his  colleagues  or 
more  effective  in  his  representation  of 
his  State  than  John  C.  Watts  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

He  was  a  quiet  man.  he  was  a  strong 
man.  he  was  a  warm  and  friendly  man. 
he  was  a  man  who  did  not  give  his  word 
Ughtly  but  who,  having  given  that  word, 
would  go  to  any  lengths  to  make  it  good. 
He  was  indeed  a  legislator's  legislator,  a 
man  who  spoke  not  often  but  always 
forcefully  and  effectively  and  to  the  point 
when  he  took  the  well  of  the  House. 

I  ask  him  in  the  course  of  my  own  long 
friendship  with  him  for  only  two  favors 
to  me  as  a  friend  an'd  colleague.  Both  of 
them  he  gracio\isly  and  very  generously 
performed.  I  feel  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 
I  know  that  Kentucky  has  lost  a  great 
representative  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  lost  one  of  its  finest  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  Joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Watts  and  to  the  family. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky  in  paying  a  brief 
but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  colleague.  Representative  John 
Watts,  who  passed  away  last  week. 

Certainly  I  was  shocked  and  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  this  fine  gen- 
tleman— an  outstanding  legislator  and 
good  friend.  John  Watts  was  able,  dedi- 
cated, energetic  and  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  influential 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  he  had 
an  important  part  in  preparation  and 
enactment  of  legislation  concerning  tax- 
ation, trade,  social  security,  and  welfare 
reform.  At  the  time  of  his  passing  he  was 
especially  Interested  in  the  President's 
economic  proposals  and  had  been  work- 
ing on  legislation  in  this  connection. 

John  Watts  was  also  known  for  his 
effectiveness  in  representing  his  dis- 
trict— the  Sixth  EMstrict  of  Kentucky — 
as  well  &i  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  the 
Congress.  He  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation 
and  his  passing  Is  a  great  loss  to  the 
people  of  Kentucky  and  the  Nation.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  Congress. 

I  wish  to. take  this  means  of  extend- 


ing to  his  wife  and  other  members  of 
the  family  this  expression  of  my  deep< 
est  and  most  sincere  sympathy  In  their 
loss  and  bereavement.  My  wife,  Ann, 
Joins  me  In  these  sentiments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  late  colleague  and  friend,  the 
Honorable  John  Clarence  Watts. 

He  established  an  outstanding  record 
of  public  service  In  his  community  and 
his  home  State  of  Kentucky  long  before 
he  Joined  us  in  tliis  Chamber  more 
than  20  years  ago.  Here,  John  Watts 
was  recognized  for  his  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  complexities  of  our 
revenue  laws  and  his  unusual  skills  In 
the  preparation  and  handling  of  tax  leg- 
islation. 

He  devoted  his  efforts  to  Improvement 
of  our  Nation's  revenue  laws  and  was 
recognized  for  his  sympathetic  consid- 
eration of  any  inconsistencies  which 
might  contribute  to  an  inbalance  in 
their  administration. 

He  served  his  district  and  his  State 
with  great  credit  to  the  people  who 
elected  him.  Beyond  that,  he  was  atten- 
tive to  the  problems  which  Members 
from  other  States  would  bring  to  him. 

His  friendly  and  courteous  manner 
served  lilm  well  and  earned  for  him  the 
affection  of  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
as  his  skills  and  knowledge  in  legisla- 
tive affairs  earned  for  him  our  respect. 

All  of  us  will  miss  his  companionship 
and  his  leadership.  To  his  wife  and 
daughter  I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy 
in  this  time  of  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  the  most  of  us  could  spend  a  very 
long  time  in  expressing  our  feelings  about 
John  Watts  from  the  standpoint  of  a  leg- 
islator and  as  a  warm  personal  friend.  By 
his  nature,  I  think  he  would  want  any 
tribute  to  be  made  rather  simple  and  a 
few  words  can  describe  him  and  express 
the  deep  personal  feeling  which  I  hold 
for  him,  as  I  know  the  many  here  do  also, 
as  is  obvious. 

Probably  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Hon.  John  B.  Connally,  described 
him  most  succinctly.  He  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing of  John  Watts,  "one  who  shimned 
the  limelight  but  addressed  himself  with 
diligence  and  great  commonsense  to  the 
demanding  task  of  reviewing  and  perfect- 
ing complex  legislation." 

John  Watts  was  my  personal  friend 
for  more  than  20  years  here  In  the  Con- 
gress. Soon  after  our  acquaintance  it  only 
took  a  short  time  to  measure  him  as  a 
man  to  be  depended  upon  and  one  who 
responded  with  a  warm  friendship.  No 
man  in  this  body  was  more  highly  re- 
spected and  in  him  was  recognized  lead- 
ership unusual  ability  and  dedication. 

He  will  be  missed  in  the  role  of  a  leader 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  in 
this  House  of  Representatives.  Even 
more,  he  will  be  missed  as  a  dependable 
friend. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House 
in  expressing  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  oiu* 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
John  C.  Watts. 

As  one  who  served  with  him  during  his 
20  years  in  the  House,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  know  him  as  an  able  and  Influ- 
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ential  legislator  and  to  value  him  as  a 

friend. 

His  passing  will  deprive  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  one  of  its  key 
members.  I  know  that  it  will  take  a  long 
time  for  that  committee  to  readjust  to  the 
fact  that  he  no  longer  is  present  to  make 
available  his  experience  and  judgment 
during  its  deliberations. 

I  want  to  express  my  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Watts  and  to  his  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter in  their  bereavement.  They  can 
derive  comfort  from  the  t&ct  that  he  en- 
joys the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  col- 
leagues who  recognize  him  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant  who  truly  deserves  the  des- 
ignation of  "statesman."  He  was  a  man 
of  integrity  and  a  warm  and  loyal  friend. 
He  will  bu  long  remembered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  j<dn  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  the  Hcnorable 
John  C.  Watts.  He  gave  20  yesurs  of  out- 
standing service  to  his  district  and  to  the 
House  of  RepresentativM. 

While  he  was  a  quiet  man,  he  worked 
diligently  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee In  order  to  bring  about  needed  re- 
forms in  our  tax  laws  and  in  our  social 
security  system.  His  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man  was  matched  by  his  legislative 
skill,  and  his  contributions  to  landmark 
legislative  achievements  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  addition  to  his  noteworthy  service 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Watts  gained  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  his  ability  in  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  his  home  State  and  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  As  a  lawyer, 
farmer,  and  banker  in  his  hometown  of 
Nicholasville,  Ky.,  John  Watts  never  for- 
got his  roots,  and  the  experience  that 
comes  from  serving  in  local  and  State  as- 
semblies served  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

John  Watts  will  be  greatly  missed  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  to  Mrs.  Watts  and  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  LlUlan  Davidson,  this  expression  of 
our  deepest  and  most  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  passing 
of  our  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able John  C.  Watts,  of  Kentucky,  who 
died  last  Friday  afternoon.  His  death  not 
only  came  as  a  shock  to  us;  his  passing 
leaves  a  great  void  In  the  Congress  and 
also  among  the  people  In  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District,  whom  he  served  so 
faithfully  for  the  past  20  years. 

John  was  a  dear  friend  and  one  of  the 
closest  associates  I  had  in  the  Congress. 

As  the  press  has  so  aptly  pointed  out. 
John  Watts  was  one  of  the  band  of  quiet 
servants  in  Congress  who  give  themselves 
untiringly  to  the  role  of  legislator,  with- 
out .seeking  publicity  or  getting  the  full 
recognition  they  deserve.  His  work  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  noteworthy  In  the  highest  degree. 
He  has  contributed  tremendously  to  the 
arduous  task  of  shaping  tax  legislation 
and  the  considerable  achievements  in  the 
field  of  social  security,  trade,  welfare  re- 
form, medicare,  and  eccnomic  policy 
which  has  come  from  that  committee 
during  his  tenure  as  a  member.  His  has 


been  a  large  role,  but  he  has  preferred  to 
do  what  be  did  without  seeking  the  lime- 
light or  caring  who  received  credit  for 
the  ultimate  achievements. 

Before  going  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  he  was  a  very  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Agrlcultm^  Committee, 
on  which  we  served  together.  He  has 
played  a  major  role  in  tobacco  legisla- 
tion and  his  advice  and  counsel  were  al- 
ways helpful,  long  after  he  left  our  com- 
mittee. John  was  a  man  who  did  his 
homework  and  who  spoke  both  with  au- 
thority and  knowledge.  His  influential 
voice  was  respected  and  his  full  contribu- 
ti(xi  to  the  affEilrs  of  this  Natlcm  may 
never  be  adequately  appraised. 

This  diligence  for  detail  and  quest  for 
full  knowledge  of  every  subject  was  also 
reflected  in  his  service  to  his  district.  He 
gave  of  himself  untiringly  and  he  was 
loved  and  admired  by  his  constituents. 

As  Is  true  of  so  many  public  servants, 
John's  life  was  a  catalog  of  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  his  community,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation.  He  contributed  consider- 
ably to  the  betterment  of  all  of  them. 
Bom  in  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  on  July  9, 
1902,  he  became  a  lawyer,  farmer,  bank- 
er, ix>llce  judge  in  his  hometown,  county 
attorney  for  Jessamine  County,  a  mem- 
ber and  majority  leader  of  the  Kentucky 
House  of  Representatives,  county  Demo- 
cratic chairman  and  commissioner  of 
motor  transportation  for  Kentucky,  be- 
fore coming  to  Congress. 

To  ills  wife  and  family,  we  extend  oui 
deepest  sympathy  and  in  their  loss  they 
can  have  the  consolation  that  his  life  was 
well  spent  in  the  service  of  others  and 
his  loss  will  be  felt  directly  or  indirectly 
by  every  American. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  the 
Kentucky  delegation  in  expressing  my 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our  colleague. 
John  Watts.  I  met  him  shortly  after  he 
came  to  Congress  20  years  ago.  During 
the  last  10  years  we  were,  across  the  cor- 
ridor, neighbors  in  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing. 

He  was  highly  conscientious,  indus- 
trious, and  a  devoted  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  spent  long 
hoiu^  and  hard  work  in  his  office  serv- 
ing his  constituents  who  have  rewarded 
his  outstanding  congressional  work  for 
10  successive  elections.  As  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  over 
the  years,  he  was  an  authority  on  the 
complicated  problems  of  taxation,  social 
security,  international  trade,  and  welfare 
problems.  He  not  only  served  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents  by  his  record  and 
ability  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  but  was 
a  great  contribution  to  his  commimity. 
State  and  Nation 

I  Join  all  our  colleagues  in  mourning 
his  passing  and  extend  my  ssmapathy  to 
his  wife  and  fsimlly  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 
great  shock  to  leam  Saturday  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  Watts. 

For  the  past  3  years,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  tiim  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  came  to  know 
him  for  the  kindness  &nd  powerful  lead- 
ership which  characterized  his  20  years 
of  service  in  the  Congress. 

John  was  a  quiet  man  who  shunned 
publicity  and  personal  recognition  but 


one  who  worked  imceasingly  within  the 
committee  to  perfect  each  piece  of  legis- 
lation with  his  own  touch  of  gentle  hu- 
manity. 

Though  he  served  on  a  committee 
which  dealt  wit^  issues  of  such  impor- 
tant national  significance  as  taxes,  trade 
and  w^are,  he  never  neglected  the  needs 
of  his  own  people  and  was  a  champion 
of  legislation  benefiting  his  home  State 
of  Kentucky. 

To  Mrs.  Watts  and  his  family,  my  wife 
and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathies. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Watts 
was  Indeed  a  man  who  towered  among 
his  colleagues  like  a  giant  oak  tree  among 
saplings.  His  good  and  faithful  counsel 
was  a  balm  to  those,  such  as  myself,  who 
came  to  this  Congress  and  earnestly 
sought  what  knowledge  they  must  have 
to  perform  usefully  in  the  service  of 
America.  He  gave  this  counsel  unstlnt- 
ingly  to  newer  Members  of  this  body 
whether  they  were  of  his  party  or  not, 
whether  they  were  of  his  Ideological  be- 
liefs or  not.  For  John  Clarence  Watts 
well  knew  that  tills  House,  if  it  is  to  be 
representative  of  the  world  outside  its 
walls  at  all,  must  be  composed  of  men 
who  know  its  customs  and  unwritten 
traditions  by  heart. 

He  was  such  a  teacher,  such  a  wise 
and  faithful  counsel,  that  in  his  passing 
I  am  reminded  of  those  words  which 
have  been  used  in  tills  House  only  for 
those  of  the  most  wide-ranging  influence 
and  good  will : 
Qod,  gives  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 
ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  wUl: 

Men  who  have  honor;   men  who  wUl  not 
Ue; 
Strong  men,  who  live  above  the  fog. 

In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking. 

John  Watts  was  such  a  man.  To  these 
Halls  he  brought  all  the  country  fervor 
of  his  years  as  a  rural  lawyer  who  served 
his  community  as  police  judge,  county 
attorney,  and  member  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Legislature.  In  his  capacity  in  this 
House  as  the  second-ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  of  both  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, John  Clarence  Watts  had  a  strong 
hand  in  shaping  major  poUcies  and  in 
preserving  fiscal  soundness.  Both  Ken- 
tucky and  Congress  will  miss  him,  as  will, 
indeed,  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  the 
passing  of  John  Watts  came  as  a  dis- 
tinct shock.  Only  a  few  days  ago  he  and 
I  were  having  lunch  together,  as  we 
often  did,  in  the  Members'  dining  room. 
As  usual  he  was  haiH^y.  friendly,  talka- 
tive, and  entertaining.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  his  voice  is  now 
hushed  and  he  is  removed  from  our 
midst. 

John  Watts  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant.  I  recall  when  he  first  came  to 
the  CTongress  he  sought  and  secured  an 
assignment  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  which  I  serve.  During  t*» 
years  he  served  on  this  committee  he 
represented  his  farm  people  as  well  as 
the  consumers  exceedingly  well.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  pieces  of  legls- 
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lation  quite  beneficial  to  his  farming 
constituents.  And  John  never  had  much 
trouble  getting  his  bills  passed  because 
he  always  made  a  good  case  and  the 
members  of  the  conmiittee  had  confi- 
dence In  him. 

He  and  I  have  been  good  friends.  And 
his  friendship  was  one  that  I  greatly 
cherished. 

We  shall  miss  John  Watts  on  this  Hill. 
His  district  and  State  will  also  miss  him 
because  he  was  such  a  fine  man  and  a 
great  Member  of  this  body. 

To  his  family  and  his  constituents  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Watts 
was  a  Congressman's  Congressman.  He 
was  a  tnily  great  American  who  effec- 
tively advocated  a  strong  and  sound 
economy.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
the  people  he  served  so  well  tmd  faith- 
fully, the  people  of  the  region  that  sent 
Henry  Clay  to  national  leadership.  John 
Watts  will  be  missed  in  the  Congress, 
where,  as  a  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  his  wise 
counsel  was  sought  after  and  followed. 
He  was  a  noble  Representative  of  the 
great  culture,  heritage  and  traditions  of 
his  region,  the  heart  of  the  great  Blue- 
grass  coimtry.  Farmer  and  lawyer,  he 
embodied  the  great  qualities  of  the  Blue- 
grass  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  in  this  body  with  Congressman 
Watts  for  more  than  20  years.  He  was 
for  us  a  constant  source  of  strength  and 
wise  counsel. 

Mrs.  Dom  Joins  me  in  my  deepest  and 
most  heartfelt  ssrmpathy  to  Mrs.  Watts. 
Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Congressman  John  Watts,  of  Ken- 
tucky, came  as  a  particularly  personal 
loss  to  me.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men 
I  met  when  I  came  to  the  Congress  nearly 
10  years  ago. 

Like  so  many  others,  I  was  to  learn  to 
respect  his  wise  counsel  and  to  appreciate 
his  friendship.  There  are  435  Members  of 
the  House — not  including  the  delegate — 
and  there  are  giants  among  that  num- 
ber. John  Watts  was  one  of  those  giants. 
In  1951  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in  a 
special  election  following  a  long  career  of 
public  service  that  began  with  his  grad- 
uation from  the  University  of  Kentucky 
in  1925. 

A  lawyer,  a  farmer,  a  banker,  a  mag- 
nificent individual. 

He  leaves  at  his  passing  his  devoted 
wife  and  a  loving  daughter.  To  them  1 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Congressman  Watts  was  a  fighter,  a 
great  competitor;  there  was  nothing  he 
enjoyed  more  than  a  good  scrap.  His  in- 
fluence on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee was  a  powerful  one  and  he  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  much  of  the  major  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Congress  over  the 
past  decade. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Congress,  I 
enjoyed  his  counsel  and  his  guidance. 
There  was  always  something  unique 
about  John  Watts,  he  had  a  basic  feel  for 
the  legislative  process  and  was  always 
willing  to  share  his  wisdom  with  hia 
friends. 

There  have  been  few  Members  whose 
passing   caused  more  genuine  concern 


than  did  that  of  our  late  colleague.  He 
joins  the  rank  of  the  great  Kentuckiana 
whose  service  to  this  Nation  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  John  Watts  of  Kentucky  is  a  severe 
blow  to  this  Congress,  to  his  State,  and 
to  the  entire  country.  He  was  a  quiet, 
methodical,  intelligent  Member  who  per- 
formed with  great  dignity  and  Influence. 
John  commanded  universal  respect,  and 
he  left  an  imprint  on  many  legislative 
enactments.  He  made  a  record  here  of 
which  any  Member  could  be  proud. 

To  me  John  Watts  weis  a  personal 
friend.  He  offlced  across  the  hall  from 
me  and  our  paths  crossed  every  day.  We 
had  many  things  in  common,  and  it  was 
always  exhilarating  to  be  in  his  presence. 
Through  the  years  I  spent  many  hours 
with  John  and  I  admired  him  very  much. 
He  was  a  devout  patriot  and  indeed  a 
truly  great  American. 

To  Mrs.  Watts  and  other  members  of 
his  family  I  extend  my  profound  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Watts  was  my  friend.  He  proved  it  many 
times.  Not  only  Kentucky,  but  the  entire 
Nation  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  John  Watts. 

The  passing  of  John  has  been  a  sad 
blow  to  me  personally,  but  more  impor- 
tant, we  all  recognize  the  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion of  this  dedicated  public  servant. 

I  had  a  high  esteem  for  John  and  our 
relationship  was  truly  a  rewarding  and 
gainful  experience  to  me.  John  enriched 
the  lives  of  many  I  know  for  I  have  heard 
them  say  so.  I  had  a  reverential  regard 
for  him  and  I  am  sure  many  on  this  floor 
today  felt  the  same.  Prom  the  first  day  I 
came  to  know  John  he  made  it  clear  that 
at  home  in  Kentucky  or  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, our  friendship  would  transcend 
partisan  politics.  That  same  relationship 
grew  with  the  years  right  up  to  ills  de- 
parture from  our  midst  last  week. 

He  had  a  reputation  of  ministerial 
skills  in  Government  representation  in 
serving  the  needs  of  the  Sixth  District 
which  borders  on  seven  of  my  10  coun- 
ties in  the  Fourth  District.  We  worked 
closely  on  many  State  and  Federal  mat- 
ters in  wliich  his  counsel  was  sought  not 
only  by  me,  but  by  many  officials  on 
multigovemment  levels.  He  carried  that 
same  dedication  over  in  his  duties  and 
rank  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Watts  was  truly  a 
gentleman  of  Kentucky  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  word.  A  philosopher  once 
said  that  we  never  forget  a  person  in  our 
hearts  unless  his  greatness  is  forgotten. 
If  this  is  true,  then  those  of  us  that  were 
privileged  to  know  John  will  never  for- 
get him. 

He  was  a  man  that  was  close  to  the 
Kentucky  bluegrass  roots  from  which 
he  came.  He  brought  his  vast  experience 
as  a  farmer,  a  banker,  and  as  a  lawyer 
which  were  united  in  a  considerable  con- 
tribution in  landmark  legislation  in  taxa- 
tion, trade,  welfare,  and  social  security. 
In  this  hour  of  loss,  I  think  we  should 
remember  the  words  of  John  Whittier 
which  exemplify  some  of  the  greatness 
of  John  Watts  : 


Formed  on  the  good  old  plan, 

A  true  and  brave  and  downright  honest  man  I 

He  blew  no  trumphet  In  the  market  place, 

•  •  •  •  » 

Loathing  pretense,  he  did  with  cheerful  will, 
What   others    talked   of   while   their   hand! 
were  etlU. 

May  I  express  my  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences to  his  wife,  Nora,  and  the  family 
in  their  great  loss.  For  my  own  part.  I 
have  lost  one  of  my  dearest  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  life  is  richer  because 
I  knew  John  Watts.  He  passed  my  way 
for  which  I  am  thankful.  But.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  lost  a  friend.  Richer  I  am  for 
having  known  him — I  have  a  great  void 
because  my  friend  is  gone. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  news  over  thn  weekend  of  the  death 
of  our  colleague.  John  Watts,  was  appwill- 
ing  and  I  regret  very  much  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  join  those  who 
spoke  yesterday  in  this  Chamber  of  their 
warm  friendship  and  deep  respect  for 
this  Itind  man  who  left  us  so  suddenly. 
Although  John  Watts  and  I  served  to- 
gether in  the  House  for  many  years,  it 
was  not  until  my  appointment  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
1  came  to  know  him  well  and  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  fully  his  tremen- 
dous service  to  his  constituency,  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  our  Nation.  John  was  a 
quiet  but  effective  legislator,  accomplish- 
ing his  objectives  through  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  facts,  through  in- 
dustry and  perseverance,  and  through 
his  rapport  with  his  colleagues.  As  he  set 
about  to  win  advocates  to  his  causes,  he 
never  lost  the  respect  of  his  legislative 
opponents. 

To  Mrs.  Watts  and  their  daughter.  I 
express  my  deep  sympathy  and  my  hope 
that  knowing  how  much  John  was  loved 
during  his  lifetime  will  be  of  some  com- 
fort to  them  in  their  loss  for  John  will 
be  missed  here  in  the  Congress  as  he  is 
missed  at  home  by  his  family. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passing  of  John  C.  Watts  of  Ken- 
tucky, we  in  the  House  have  lost  an  able 
and  competent  colleague;  his  constitu- 
ents in  Kentucky  have  lost  a  dedicated 
and  effective  Representative. 

In  the  course  of  a  career  that  spanned 
four  decades  of  public  service,  John 
Watts  displayed  a  quiet  astuteness  and  a 
grasp  of  complex  legislation  which  belled 
his  protestations  that  he  was  "just  a 
country  lawyer."  He  was,  in  fact,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  talents,  a  tenacioiis  and 
articulate  advocate  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  all  Amer- 
ica. 

During  my  9  years  in  the  House,  I  had 
occasion  to  work  closely  with  John  Watts 
on  several  pieces  of  legislation.  His 
knowledge  of  a  pending  measure's  con- 
tent was  certain  smd  complete,  his  judg- 
ment on  crucial  Issues  sure  and  true. 

As  a  former  educator,  I  had  a  special 
appreciation  of  John  Watts'  longstand- 
ing support  for  better  educational  pro- 
grams. In  a  recent  Interview,  stressing  the 
need  for  "an  educated  populace,"  he 
pointed  out: 

Education  la  one  of  the  most  essential 
things  thla  country  can  have. 

In  a  sense,  we  in  the  House  who  were 
fortimate  enough  to  know  John  Watts. 
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received  an  education  In  how  to  achieve 
legislative  goals  effectively,  while  remain- 
ing true  to  principle.  For  he  was  a  man 
of  principle,  who  served  his  district,  his 
State  and  his  country  as  few  others  ever 
have. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
sincerest  condolences  and  sympathy  to 
his  wife,  Nora,  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, in  this  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportimity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  C.  Watts. 
As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Congressman  Watts  made  a 
great  contribution  to  legislative  achieve- 
ments in  the  fields  of  taxation,  trade,  and 
social  security,  as  well  as  chairing  the 
Democratic  Party  in  his  home  coimty  for 
28  years.  The  people  of  Kentucky  have 
lost  a  great  friend  and  public  servant 
with  the  passing  of  John  Watts.  A  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  for  20  years,  John 
Watts  was  a  dedicated,  hard  working 
Representative  of  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Kentucky,  whose  needs  and 
problems  he  never  neglected.  Mrs.  O'Neill 
and  the  entire  O'Neill  family  offer  our 
most  sincere  condolences  to  the  family 
and  intimate  friends  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman from  Kentucky  in  their  time 
of  mourning. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday,  this  House,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  Nation  lost  a  noble 
and  dedicated  patriot  and  public  servant; 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  lost  a  most  capable  and 
respected  member,  and  aU  of  us  who 
knew  John  Watts  lost  a  loyal  friend. 

For  the  past  5  years,  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  serve  with  him  In  this 
House.  I  have  known  him  to  be  a  kind, 
soft  spoken,  and  considerate  person.  He 
was  also  a  practical  and  down  to  earth 
man  who  faced  the  reality  of  hard  facts. 
He  was  endowed  in  large  measiu-e  with 
commonsense,  a  quality  which  Is  sorely 
needed  today.  This  attribute  plus  his 
sound  judgment  and  background  as  a 
lawyer  and  banker  equipped  him  admi- 
rably for  membership  on  the  prestigious 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  where  he 
rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  Nation. 

John  Watts  believed  charity  should 
begin  at  home.  His  first  obligation  as  a 
public  servant  was  to  his  constituents. 
Yet,  in  looking  after  the  interests  of 
those  who  elected  him,  he  always  con- 
sidered the  common  good  of  his  State 
of  Kentucky  and  of  the  Nation. 

I  express  my  heartfelt  sympwithy  to  his 
wife  and  other  members  of  his  family  in 
their  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  heavy  heart  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  marking  the  death 
of  my  dear  friend  John  Clarenck  Watts, 
my  colleague  for  many  years — since  my 
election  to  the  Congress. 

For  some  7  years,  since  the  opening  of 
the  Raybum  House  OfBce  Building,  I  had 
the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  occupying 
the  suite  next  to  him,  and  I  cannot  count 
the  times  we  walked  together  down  these 
Halls.  And  now  he  is  gone. 

His  career  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky  and  his  Nation  is  well  known 


and  honored — as  a  ^udge  In  his  native 
city  of  Nlcholasvllle  at  the  age  of  only 
27;  county  attorney  of  his  native  Jessa- 
mine County  at  31 ;  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky;  and  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  more  than  20 
years. 

His  service  was  long  and  honorable.  His 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  tdl  of  us.  To  his 
family  we  offer  our  heartfelt  condolences. 
We  share  their  loss.  We  share  their  love 
for  him. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  deeply  grieved,  as  are  all  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  the  untimely  death  of  our  good  friend, 
John  Watts,  late  a  Congressman  from 
Kentucky.  He  was  a  giant  both  in  repre- 
senting his  beloved  Kentucky  district, 
£uid  in  serving  the  best  interests  of  his 
country. 

The  passing  of  John  Watts  shall  affect 
me  in  many  ways.  As  a  native  Kentuck- 
ian,  he  rose  from  the  position  of  a  county 
police  Judge,  to  the  role  of  a  legislator 
of  national  prominence,  yet  never  lost 
the  sense  of  his  humble  beginnings.  I  shall 
miss  his  candor  and  his  humility.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  his  adroitness  as  a  legislator 
was  unsiupassed  and  his  methodical  ap- 
proach to  the  most  difficult  of  problems 
always  showed  us  the  best  path  to  fol- 
low. I  shall  miss  his  leadership  and  his 
coimsel.  As  a  very  accessible  and  con- 
genial legislator,  with  a  luiique  sense  of 
humor,  he  was  a  definite  asset  to  this 
often  austere  body.  I  shall  miss  his  kind- 
ness and  friendship. 

But,  more  than  anything  else,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  miss  the  time  each  week 
that  we  had  dinner  together.  For,  it  was 
during  these  times,  that  someone  could 
really  get  to  know  John  Watts.  In  the 
evening,  when  things  were  quiet,  I  en- 
Joyed  sitting  back  with  John  and  listen- 
ing to  his  stories.  It  was  obvious  that  his 
love  for  people  and  for  the  bluegrass  of 
his  native  State  dominated  most  of  his 
thought.  He  was,  during  these  times,  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  and  relaxing 
friend. 

Yes,  I  shall  miss  all  these  things  as  I 
am  sure  will  most  of  the  Members  of 
this  House — a  House  which  has  so  long 
benefited  from  his  good  services  and  his 
soimd  counsel.  We  shall  miss  him  but 
we  shall  not,  however,  forget  either  the 
man  or  his  contributions. 

On  l^ehalf  of  Mrs.  Rostenkowski  and 
myself.  I  would  like  to  express  my  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Watts  and  the  entire 
Watts  family. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
sadness  I  join  our  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  deep  sense  of  loss  at  the  passing 
of  our  good  friend  John  C.  Watts.  Al- 
though words  are  always  so  inadequate  to 
comfort  loved  ones  at  a  time  like  this, 
John's  wife,  daughter,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  will  surely  draw 
strength  in  these  dark  days  from  the  leg- 
acy of  outstanding  public  service  John 
has  left  over  four  decades  In  his  home 
State  of  Kentucky  and  the  UJS.  Congress. 

John  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
sound  judgment.  He  contributed  Immeas- 
urably to  his  important  assignment  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  of  which 


he  was  the  second-ranking  member.  His 
love  of  the  outdoors  and  his  capacity  to 
imderstand  and  act  on  complex  Issues  of 
the  day  made  him  a  very  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  He  was  the  kind 
of  man  the  Nation  desperately  needs  in 
these  crucial  times. 

As  one  who  sincerely  appreciated  John 
and  what  he  stood  for,  I  hope  that  we  will 
work  a  little  harder  and  walk  a  little 
taller  to  try  and  close  the  gap  in  our 
ranks  that  losing  this  fine  patriot  has 
caused.  • 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  this  tribute  to  the  late 
Honorable  John  C.  Watts,  of  Kentucky, 
who  for  20  years  served  so  admirably 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John  weis  a  dedicated  man  of  quiet  de- 
termination who  knew  how  to  get  things 
accomplished.  In  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  he  was  a  "pro."  He  was  a  man  who 
had  many  friends  and  was  one  to  whom 
friendship  meant  much.  His  leadership 
and  his  brand  of  responsible  legislative 
action  were  a  guide  for  us  all.  As  the  sec- 
ond ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  John  Watts 
earned  the  respect  of  all,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  As  a  warm  and  patient  hu- 
man being  he  earned  the  affection  of  us 
all.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  both  as  a 
legislator  and  as  a  friend.  His  wife  and 
daughter  have  oui  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  loss. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
stituents of  Kentucky's  Sixth  District 
have  suffered  a  terrible  loss  by  the  death 
of  our  respected  and  beloved  colleague, 
Representative  John  Watts,  of  Nlcholas- 
vllle. Though  he  never  sought  fame,  or 
the  limelight  of  publicity,  John  Watts 
will  be  remembered  always  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  public  service — to  his  district,  to 
his  State,  and  to  the  Nation. 

We,  in  the  Kentuc^  delegation, 
worked  closely  with  him  and  were  partic- 
ularly grateful  for  his  many  achievements 
on  behalf  of  our  Commonwealth.  Over  the 
years  since  he  came  to  Congress  in  1951, 
Congressman  Watts  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  location  in  Kentucky  of 
much  new  Industry,  for  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  existing  business,  and  for 
additional  Jobs  for  our  people.  He  worked 
tirelessly  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Kentuckians,  and  during  his 
lifetime  he  saw  many  of  his  most  cher- 
ished plans  come  to  successful  fruition. 

Farmer,  banker,  lawyer,  legislator — his 
career  embraced  a  wealth  of  experience 
shared  by  few  men.  To  his  post  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mr. 
Watts  brought  a  breadth  of  knowledge 
which  contributed  to  landmark  legisla- 
tive achievements  in  the  fields  of  taxa- 
tion, trade,  social  security,  and  welfare. 
His  careful  prepEu*ation  and  intuitive 
grasp  of  detail  often  enabled  him  to  pro- 
pose a  compromise  acceptable  to  all  when 
an  issue  seemed  deadlocked.  He  was  a 
quiet  man  who  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  everyone  who  knew 
him. 

The  Congress,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  will  be  poorer  without  him.  There 
is  none  who  can  fully  take  his  place.  He 
will  occupy  a  special  place  forever  in  the 
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heart£  of   his  colleagues,   friends,   and 
admirers. 

&Cy  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
bereaved  family  in  this  time  of  grief. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
Join  In  deepest  sympathy  for  the  family 
of  our  beloved  colleague,  Johh  Watts  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  bom  and  reared  In  the 
blue  grass  section  of  Kentucky,  and  ably 
represented  that  beautiful  area  in  thj 
Congress  for  the  past  two  decades.  That 
land  is  one  where  my  own  ancestors  lived 
when  it  was  still  a  part  of  Virginia;  and 
as  a  boy  I  used  to  work  there  on  the  farms 
of  my  relatives  at  Versailles,  Georgetown. 
Midway,  and  Great  Crossings.  I  know 
that  verdant  country  and  its  fine  people; 
and  John  Watts  vigorously  represented 
them  here  in  his  work  for  measures  that 
would  strengthen  and  Improve  our  coun- 
try in  the  changing  times  in  which  we 
live.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  knowl- 
edge his  widow  and  family  have  of  his 
many  great  contributions  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  to  mankind  may  be  of 
some  comfort  to  them  in  their  grief. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Membei's  of  Congress  are  distressed  and 
saddened  by  the  sudden  passing  of  our 
fine  colleague,  John  Watts.  I  knew  John 
well,  since  we  served  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  together  for  more  than 
10  years. 

John  Watts  was  one  of  the  most 
friendly,  cooperative,  and  effective  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

He  displayed  a  great  grasp  of  tax  law, 
and  studied  all  legislation  In  committee 
executive  sessions  thoroughly  to  make 
sure  his  understanding  was  complete.  He 
was  most  resourceful  and  persistent  in 
searching  out  the  facts,  and  was  Justly 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable members  of  the  committee. 

In  his  very  quiet  and  friendly  manner 
he  was  most  effective  and  persistent  in 
furthering  his  objectives,  and  he  was  ap- 
preciated by  his  colleagues  for  his  coop- 
eration and  loyalty.  Among  his  outstand- 
ing qualities  were  his  good  judgment  and 
commonsense.  which  led  his  colleagues 
to  consult  with  him  and  regard  him  as  a 
tower  of  strength  diu-ing  deliberations 
on  legislation. 

On  a  personal  side,  he  was  an  ardent, 
enthusiastic,  and  capable  sportsman  and 
displayed  a  great  sense  of  warmth  and 
an  excellent  sense  of  humor.  He  was  self- 
effacing,  and  his  humility  was  both  evi- 
dent and  sincere.  He  was  a  grand  person 
and  thoroughly  good  American.  We  shall 
all  miss  having  his  genial  personality 
among  us. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad 
occasion  to  note  the  passing  of  our  dis- 
tinguished former  collesigue,  the  Hon- 
orable John  C.  Watts. 

John  Watts  was  not  known  as  the  most 
vociferous  Member  of  this  body.  His 
voice  did  not  ring  loudly  in  this  Chamber 
during  debate.  He  was  a  quiet  man.  He 
was  a  fine  man.  However,  his  expertise 
and  ability  were  well  known  by  every 
Member.  His  effectiveness  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  ranks  among 
that  of  the  greatest  In  history. 

Throughout  his  life  he  served  his  fel- 
low countrymen  ably  and  well.  His  pub- 
lic career  started  with  service  as  a  coun- 
ty attorney.  Then  he  took  the  mandate 
of  his  people  to  the  State  legislature 


followed  by  a  post  in  the  Governor's 
cabinet.  However,  his  pinnacle  was 
reached  as  a  Member  of  the  UjB.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Throughout  his  service  here,  his  pres- 
ence was  greatly  felt.  Whether  It  was  on 
a  measure  before  his  committee  or  dis- 
cussing the  major  topics  of  the  day,  his 
knowledge  and  dedication  were  essential 
to  the  sound  completion  of  this  body's 
works.  Without  a  doubt  his  presence  in 
this  Nation  will  be  missed. 

My  sympathies  go  out  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  their  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  John  C.  Watts. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  In  the 
House  with  John  for  20  years.  During 
that  time,  it  was  my  good  fortime  to 
develop  a  close  friendship  with  John 
Watts.  My  respect  and  admiration  for 
his  great  ability,  humane  concern  about 
his  fellow  man.  and  devotion  to  duty 
Increased  with  each  passing  year.  His 
passing  is  a  grave  loss  to  this  body,  to 
his  country  and  to  his  friends,  but  cer- 
tainly this  world  is  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  for  John's  having  lived 
in  It. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  will  comfort  them  in  their  great 
loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  our  colleague  John  Watts  has 
brought  great  sorrow  to  this  body,  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  to  the  Nation. 
We  mourn  the  passing  of  a  man  whose 
quiet  dedication  marked  a  career  span- 
ning four  decades  of  public  service. 

During  his  20  years  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Congressman  Watts 
brought  his  wesath  of  experience  In  law. 
banking,  farming,  and  State  and  local 
government  to  bear  on  many  of  the  most 
complex  problems  of  our  society.  He  made 
outstanding  contributions  In  the  area  of 
tax.  trade,  social  security,  welfare  reform, 
and  health  legislation.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  loved  and  admired  by  his  con- 
stituents for  his  untiring  efforts  on  their 
behalf  and  his  success  in  achieving  leg- 
islation benefiting  his  district  and  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 

To  his  colleagues,  John  Watts  showed 
unfailing  generosity,  loyalty,  and 
warmth.  Shunning  publicity  and  per- 
sonal recognition,  he  worked  long  hours 
to  perfect  the  details  of  legislation,  and 
his  knowledge  and  wise  counsel  were 
often  a  tremendous  help  to  younger 
Members  and  those  who  sought  him  out 
for  advice.  All  those  of  us  who  had  the 
opportimity  to  know  him  and  work  with 
him,  the  constituents  he  served  so  well, 
the  State  of  Kentucky  which  was  home 
to  him  all  his  life,  and  the  Nation,  which 
has  lost  one  of  Its  finest  legislators,  will 
miss  him  terribly.  His  was  the  kind  of 
patriotism  that  is  not  based  on  rhetoric 
or  loud  displays,  but  on  a  profoimd  and 
confident  love  of  this  country  and  its 
values.  He  was  an  example  to  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  Kluczynski  and  I  join  my  col- 
leagues In  expressing  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  bereaved  loved  ones. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
John  Watts'  death  was  a  great  shock  to 


all  who  knew  him.  He  was  my  long-time, 
personal  friend  since  the  years  he  wa» 
majority  leader  in  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature, where  he  served  his  State  with 
great  distinction. 

John's  great  talents  were  recognized 
by  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  His 
great  capacity  to  understand  and  solve 
the  complex  problems  that  confront  us 
daily  moved  him  up  to  a  seat  of  power  and 
Influence  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  John  gave 
his  time  unselfishly  to  new  Members,  who 
constantly  sought  his  advice  and  wise 
counsel  In  their  efforts  to  gahi  knowledge 
and  guidance  in  order  to  perform  their 
multiple  duties. 

John's  quiet  manner,  his  kindness,  his 
honesty  and  frankness  endeared  him  to 
all  Members  regardless  of  Ideology  or 
party. 

During  his  congressional  tenure  of  20 
years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Committees  on  PubUc  Works,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Ways  and  Means.  In  all  these 
assignments,  John  served  with  dedication 
to  improve  the  lot  of  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  he  never  failed  to  champion 
legislation  that  would  benefit  his  home 
district  and  his  State  of  Kentucky. 

John  Watts  will  be  missed  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  Nation. 

My  wife  joins  me  In  extending  our  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  his  wife,  Nora,  and 
daughter,  Lillian. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  join  my  fellow  Members 
in  expressing  a  deep  sadness  in  the  death 
of  John  C.  Watts— a  colleague,  a  friend, 
and  a  man  whom  I  held  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  12  years  ago 
I  was  like  all  junior  Representatives, 
having  much  to  learn  of  my  new  position. 
Among  the  most  willing  to  help  was  the 
Congressman  from  Kentucky,  aind  no 
better  instructor  could  have  been  pro- 
vided. I  and  many  others  in  Congress 
owe  much  of  any  success  we  might 
achieve  to  our  association  with  the  late 
Congressman  Watts. 

A  quiet,  soft-spoken  man,  John  Watts 
was  an  effective  legislator  who  knew  and 
practiced  those  methods  by  which  ac- 
complishments can  best  be  realized.  He 
did  not  employ  sensationalism,  verbosity 
or  antagonism;  he  practiced  hard  work. 

Over  the  40  years  that  our  beloved 
colleague  spent  in  serving  the  public,  as 
a  lawyer.  Jurist,  and  legislator,  he  so 
developed  his  abilities  and  maintained 
his  integrity  that  he  was  truly  a  profes- 
sional. Knowledgeable  about  his  work 
and  sincere  in  his  effort  to  perform  to 
the  maximum,  Kentucky  can  be  proud 
of  the  contribution  that  their  son  gave 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  his 
State,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  who  have  ex- 
pressed sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our 
esteemed  late  colleague  John  C.  Watts. 
I  knew  him  personally  as  a  person 
with  whom  I  held  many  discussions  con- 
cerning current  economic  and  social 
problems  and  ways  Goverrmient  might 
help  people.  He  was  a  person  who  kept 
In  touch  with  the  current  problems  and 
attitudes  of  people  in  his  district  and 
was  always  anxious  to  compare  his  ob- 
servations with  the  impressions  of  those 
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from  other  areas.  He  was  a  people's 
Representative. 

His  death  Is  moiu-ned  by  all  Members 
of  the  House.  As  a  result  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  years  of  service  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  John  Watts  was 
respected  by  ail  Members  for  his  con- 
tribution to  effective  and  progressive 
legislation.  He  was  a  most  dedicated 
servant  of  the  people.  This  body  has  lost 
a  truly  fine  man  and  good  friend. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  family 
for  whom  his  life  and  service  must  serve 
as  a  great  source  of  comfort. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Watts 
and  I  came  to  Washington  In  the  82d 
Congress  £ind  we  were  friends  ever  since 
then.  I  admired  and  respected  him  for 
many  reasons  all  of  which.  In  my  opinion, 
made  him  a  great  Congressman. 

He  was  completely  frank.  Everyone 
knew  how  he  stood  on  every  issue.  And 
he  was  a  practical  person.  He  was  able  to 
look  at  legislation  In  terms  of  how  it  fitted 
into  the  present  order  of  things  rather 
than  theorizing  on  possibilities. 

As  a  fellow  member  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conmilttee,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  him  at  close  range  over  many 
years.  Without  reservations,  he  was  ca- 
pable, conscientious,  and  forthright.  His 
contributions  to  the  committee  were  tre- 
mendous. 

I  will  miss  him,  as  will  the  entire  Con- 
gress and  his  district,  because  he  was  a 
friend  and  a  dedicated  American. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  service  of  our  late 
colleague,  John  C.  Watts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  medi- 
cally ordered  recuperation. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  22S0.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  012),  as  amended. 


ENROLLED    BILL    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  10000.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  worka  for  water  and  power  develop- 
ment, Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bon- 
neville   Power    Administration    and    other 


power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Conmilsslon,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  Fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  to  announce  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
to  designate  and  to  set  aside  September  26. 
1971,  as  a  special  day  to  honor  the  scientific 
and  cultural  achievements  of  the  Institution. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  C. 
WATTS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  618 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  beard  with 
profoimd  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable John  C.  Watts,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  34  Members 
of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  nuiy  be  Joined,  be  a^wlnted  to  attend 
the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  e^jense  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  funeral  committee  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Stubblefield,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Poage,  Mr. 
Mills  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Burleson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr.  Betts,  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Landrttm,  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Bttrxx  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rostenxowski,  Mr. 
Schneebeli,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
CoRicAN,  Mr.  Wagconner,  Mr.  F*ot.ton  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Gibbons,  l/Lr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Brotzman,  and  Mr.  Pettis. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remaining  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re* 
spect  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  41  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  September  28,  1971, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimlcatlans  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


1166.  A  letter  from  the  commander,  Navai 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Department 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report  covering 
the  6  months  ended  June  30,  1971,  on  mUl- 
tary  construction  contracts  awarded  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis  by  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  section  004  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-011;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Corporation  for  cal- 
endar year  1970,  pursuant  to  section  17(a) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1167.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission to  date,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
91-406;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  rep>ort  on  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  Federal  real  property  for 
park  and  recreation  purposes  during  fiscal 
year  1971,  pursuant  to  section  203(o)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1169.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
request  for  the  reclassification  of  certain 
lands  by  the  Fort  Shaw  Irrigation  District, 
Sun  River  project,  Montana,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  Augxist  4,  1939;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1170.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  for  the  con- 
tinued sale  of  antiques  and  reproductions  of 
the  colonial  period  at  the  Swan  Tavern,  Colo- 
nial National  Historical  Park,  Yorktown, 
Va.,  for  a  2-year  term  to  end  December  31, 
1972,  pursuant  to  67  Stat,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RSCXIVKD  FROM  THX  COKPTKOLLKR  GSMXEAI. 

1171.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  problems  In  accomplishing  the  objec- 
tives of  the  work  Incentive  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

{PuTsiiant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
Sept.  23,  1971.  the  foUotoing  report  toas  filed 
Sept.  25, 1971) 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  10729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Ftmglclde  and  Rodentldde  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-6 11).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

(Submitted  Sept.  27,  1971) 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Resolution  696.  Resolution  re- 
questing the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  the 
text  of  all  oommunlcattons  peitalnlng  to  the 
forthcoming  Vietnamese  presidential  election 
(Rept.  No.  92-612).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJt.  88«8.  A  bUl  to  Umlt  the 
authority  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Oflloe  of  Management  and  Budgvt 
with  respect  to  the  c(»structlon,  acquisition, 
alteration,  or  tiodng  of  veterans'  hospitals, 
and  to  prcdilblt  the  transfer  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reel  property  unleet  euch  tnas- 
fer  Is  first  approved  by  the  House  Oommlttee 
on     Veterans'    Affairs;     with     amendments 
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(Rept.  No.  93-613) .  Bflterrvd  to  the  Gommlt- 
t««  of  the  Whclt  House  on  the  State  otf  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAOT7E  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJR.  10870.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  8t«tes  Code  to  authorise  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  hospitals,  medical 
schools,  or  medical  Installations  for  the  cen- 
tral administration  of  a  program  of  training 
for  Interns  or  residents  (Sept.  No.  93-614). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAOUB  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJt  10880.  A  bUl  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  8ti(tee  Code  to  provide  Im- 
proved medical  care  to  veterans;  to  provide 
hoepltal  and  medical  care  to  certain  depend- 
ents and  survivors  of  veterans;  to  improve 
recruitment  and  retention  of  career  person- 
nel In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery (Rept.  No.  93-615) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  HJl.  8083.  A  bUl  to  amend  title 
6.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum entrance  and  retention  ages,  training, 
and  early  retirement  for  air  traffic  controllers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-516) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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PUBLIC  Bn.Ta  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows : 
ByMrs.  ABZUQ: 
H.R.  10888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  food  stamps  to  certain 
narcotics  addicts  and  certain  organizations 
and  institutions  conducting  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, and  to  authorize  certain  narcotics  ad- 
dicu  to  purchase  meals  with  food  stamps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  10889.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Biwo- 
HA»f ,  Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Dexxttms,  Mr. 
EcLBKaa,  Mr.  HAij>nif ,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.    Hanna.    Mr.    HAaaiNOTON,    Mr. 
HxLSTosxi.  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Obit,  Mr. 
Ranozl,  Mr.  Rkks,  Mr.  Stokzs,  and 
Mr.  Zablockj)  : 
H.R.   10890.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Impose  an  excise  tax 
on  fuels  containing  sulfur  and  on  certain 
emissions  of  s\ilfur  oxides:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRINKUEY : 
H.R.  10891.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers'  excise   tax    on   farm   trucks;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  10893.  A  bUl  to  facUltate  and  regulate 
the  exchange  of  criminal  Justice  information 
and   to  insure  the  seciirity  and  privacy  of 
criminal  Justice  information  systems;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina: 
HJi.  10898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  increase  the  portion  of 
the  first  fS.OOO  (in  principal  amount)  of  any 
disaster  loan  made  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  or  of  any  emergency  loan 
or  rural  housing  loan  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiire,  which  may  be  canceled  in 
the  case  of  loss,  damage,  or  Injury  resulting 
from  a  major  disaster  as  determined  by  the 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Ai.EXAKDnt,  Mr.  AMDntsoN  of 
Tenneasee.  Mr.  Bakks.  Mr.  Biju«tdn, 
Mr.    CArmT.    Mr.    DowmNO,    Mr. 


Dttncan,  Mr.  FLOwxas,  Bfr.  Fdlton 
of  Tennesaee.   Mr.   HxinjKKsoir.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr,   Kluczyn- 
SKi.  Mr.  KtJTKxwBAU,.  Mr.  McKsyrrr. 
Mr.   RoNCAuo,   Mr.   Roy,   Mr.   Rttn- 
NKia,    Mr.    Sncas.    Mr.    J.    William 
STAirroN.  and  Mr.  Walozx)  : 
H.R.  10894.  A   bill    to    encourage   national 
development  by  providing  incentives  for  the 
establishment    of    new    or    expanded    Job- 
producing  and  Job-training  industrial   and 
commercial  facilities  in  rural  areas  having 
high   proportions  of   persons   with   low   in- 
comes or  which  have  experienced  or  face  a 
substantial  loss  of  population  because  of  mi- 
gration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PHASER     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Halfern.   Mr.   Corman,   Mr.   Paunt- 

ROT.     Mr.     Harrington,     and     Mr. 

GuBE)  : 

U.R.  10805.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 

Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 

in  order  to  conform  to  Federal  law,  and  for 

other  purposes:    to   the   Committee  (yi   the 

District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for    himself.   Mr. 
Steele,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
North    Carolina,   Mr.   Bingham.   Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Donohtje, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Rixole,    Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Brinkley.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.      Rangbl,      iSx.      Begich.      Mr. 
SCHEUER.  Mr.  BlAGOI.  Mr.  McClosket, 
Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Aspin)  : 
HJR.  10896.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion  on   Penal   Reform;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  10897.  A  biU  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive treatment  for  servicemen  and  veterans 
who  suffer  from  abuse  of.  or  dependency  on, 
narcotic  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  10898.  A  blU  to  make  It  unlawful  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  intentionally 
promote  or  facilitate  Illegal  drug  trafficking 
by  possession,  sale,  or  distribution  of  certain 
paraphernalia,  and  further  to  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  a  person  to  possess  an  Instrument  or 
device  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  using 
a  controlled  substance  himself;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

H.R.  10899.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ECASTENMEIER : 
H.R.  10900.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  temporary  Vietnam  Chil- 
dren's Care  Agency,  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  provide  assistance  in  improving  the 
welfare  of  children  In  South  Vietnam  and  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned Vietnamese  children,  particularly  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  fathers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sebxltos)  : 
HJl.  10901.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  farm  trucks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLTN: 
HJR.   10903.   A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled  "An   act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce    against     unlawful      restraints     and 
monopolies,"  approved  July  3,   1890;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
HJt.  10903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation    Assistance    and    Real    Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  January  2,  1971 
(Public  Law  91-846);   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  10904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits,  to 
improve  computatloti  methods,  and  to  raise 


the  earnings  base  under  the  cdd-age,  survl- 
Tors,  and  disability  insurance  system,  to 
make  improvements  in  the  medicare,  medi- 
caid, and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  upon  improvements  la 
the  operating  effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS : 

H.J.  Res.  889.  Joint  resoiutlon  to  assun 
that  every  needy  schoolchlld  will  receive  a 
free  or  reduced-price  lunch  as  required  by 
section  9  of  the  NaOonal  School  Lunch  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Helstobki)  : 

H.  Res.  619.  Resolution  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  fumlah  the  text  of  all 
oonamunicauons  pertaining  to  the  forthcom- 
ing Vietnamese  presidential  election;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   KASTENMEIER: 

H.  Res.  620.  Resoiutlon  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    MATSUNAGA: 

H.  Res.  621.  Resolution  disapproving  the  al- 
ternative plan,  dated  August  31.  1971,  for  pay 
adjustments  for  Federal  employees  under 
statutory  pay  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


MEMORIAU3 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

273.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  Federal  Highway  Beautlflca- 
tlon  Act.  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG : 

HJl.  10905.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  gold 
medal  be  presented  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Louis  Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 

H.R.  10906   A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Fortunate   D'Anna,    and    his   wife.    Carmlna 
D'Anna,  and  his  son.  Felice  DAnna;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  10007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Eugene  J.  Mlkulenka.  U.S.  Army    (retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   WIGGINS: 

H.R.  10908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Jorge  Rodriguez.  Magalis  Sobers  Sanchea 
Rodriguez,  and  Ana  Iris  Rodriguez;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  foUows: 

139.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Conunlssloners,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to 
the  national  economic  stabilization  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

140.  Also,  petition  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  graduates,  section  I,  relatives  to  the 
Director  of  the  FBI;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

141.  Also,  petition  of  the  Executive  Board, 
California  Lathing  &  Plastering  Contrac- 
tors Association,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
relative  to  research  in  building  regulations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender ) . 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  the  years  that  are  passed  and 
God  of  the  years  to  come,  we  pray  for  this 
Nation,  its  President,  Its  lawmakers.  Its 
interpreters  of  the  law,  its  custodians  of 
the  law,  its  diplomats  and  its  Armed 
Forces  personnel  that  they  may  have 
Thy  grace  and  strength  in  full  measure. 
Help  them  to  search  for  Thy  will  and 
having  found  it,  give  them  wisdom  and 
courage  to  do  it. 

O  Lord,  strengthen  all  of  the  people 
in  morality  and  righteousness.  Teach  us 
the  lesson  that  It  is  only  what  we  give  in 
love  and  service  to  others  which  endures 
forever. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  24,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vin,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  SEPTEMBER 
26,  1970  (84  STAT.  884) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  376.8. 1733. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  1733,  to  amend  the  act  of  September  36, 
1970  (84  Stat.  884) . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  1773 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  en- 
titled "To  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
expend  certain  sums,  in  cooperation  with  the 
territory  of  Guam,  the  territory  of  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, other  United  States  territories  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State  of  Hawaii,  for 
the  conservation  of  their  protective  and  pro- 
ductive coral  reefs",  approved  September  26, 
1970  (84  Stat.  884),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  the  Interior"  where  it  twice 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Commerce". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-376),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION    OT    THE    BILL 

S.  1733.  as  introduced  by  Senators  Jackson 
and  Allott  (by  request),  was  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  Act  of  September  36,  1970  (Public  Law 
91-437)  provided  for  the  joint  administration 
of  the  "Crown  of  Thorns"  starfish  study  and 
control  program  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Subsequently,  on  October  4,  1970,  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to  provide 
coordination  of  oceanic  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Enactment  of  S.  1733  would 
place  Joint  responsibility  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  administration  of 
Public  Law  91-437  in  NOAA  through  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  rather  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  proposed  amendment  will  not  affect 
Interior's  abUlty  to  participate  fully  in  star- 
fish programs  affecting  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  but  will  facilitate  coordination  In 
NOAA  of  the  several  research  and  control 
efforts  which  have  been  or  are  being  con- 
ducted by  diverse  agencies  and  institutions 
at  the  national  and  local  levels. 


SENATOR  CHILES  OP  FLORIDA 
CHAMPIONS  HELP  FOR  LOW 
MAN   ON   INCOME   LADDER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  thought-pro- 
voking article  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  today,  entitled  "Sen- 
ator Chiles  Champions  Help  for  Low 
Man  on  Income  Ladder,"'  written  by 
Nick  Thimmesch,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Chiles  Champions  Help  for 
Low  Man  on  Incoms  Ladder 

( By  Nick  Thimmesch ) 
Washimoton. — Florida's  Democratic  sena- 
tor,  Lawton   Chllea,   the   man   who   walked 
himself  Into  office  last  fall,  has  chosen  to 


walk  into  the  thorny  welfare  reform  Issue. 
Chiles  Is  skeptical  of  the  President's  famUy 
assistance  plan,  believes  It  will  increase  the 
numbers  of  dependent  people  and  doesn't 
like  the  way  lower-Income  people  have  to  pay 
fast-climbing  Social  Security  taxes. 

"Under  the  Nixon  plan,"  says  Sen.  Chiles, 
"we  broaden  the  welfare  claas  so  that  one  in 
four  people  will  be  on  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment program.  His  family  assistance  plan 
alone  would  cover  34  million  people,  10  mil- 
lion more  than  we  have  now  on  welfare. 

"When  I  was  walking  across  Florida  last 
fall,  guys,  black  and  white,  came  up  to  me 
and  right  away  said,  "I  don't  get  no  govern- 
ment check.  All  I  earn  is  $3,600  a  year.'  That 
kind  of  a  man  has  pride.  When  he  finds  out 
how  the  family  assistance  plan  works  and  his 
Social  Security  taxes  are  going  up,  he's  not 
going  to  like  It. 

"Those  guys  who  make  (3,000  to  »8.000  a 
year  make  this  country  go.  I  partlcultLrly 
don't  like  the  way  lower-income  people  have 
to  pay  Social  Security  taxes  at  the  same 
rate  as  higher-income  people  do." 

That  sounds  like  good  Populist  talk,  but 
Chiles'  argument  Is  a  bit  oblique.  The  family 
benefits  under  the  President's  plan,  passed 
In  the  House  as  "HJl.  1,"  are  paid  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues,  not  the  Social  Security  system. 

But  those  people  getting  minimum  Social 
Security  benefits  ($74  a  month),  according 
to  ChUes,  should  be  put  under  a  new  adult 
assistance  program  financed  out  of  general 
revenues.  Thus  the  low-Income  wage  earner 
wouldn't  have  to  contribute  through  his 
SoclsJ  Security  tax  tovrard  the  H6  billion  a 
year  It  costs  to  cover  "minimum  benefit" 
recipients. 

Moreover,  Chiles  arguee,  under  "HJl.  1." 
the  worklngman's  Social  Security  taxes  will 
Increase  to  5.4%  in  1972  and  zoom  to  7.4%  In 
1977.  If  those  $74-a-month  people  are  paid 
out  of  general  revenues,  the  aforementioned 
hikes  In  Social  Security  taxes  would  be  cut 
In  half— to  the  delight  of  the  low-lnoome 

guy- 
Chiles  also  argues  that  low-income  peo- 
ple shouldn't  have  to  pay  more  in  Social 
Security  taxes  than  they  do  In  Income  tax. 
For  example,  the  head  of  a  family  of  four, 
making  $4,000  a  year,  presently  pays  $52  in 
income  tax.  but  $216  in  Social  Security. 
Under  Chiles'  formula,  the  Social  Security 
tax  on  this  man  would  be  cut  to  $70. 

Chiles  also  notes  that  employers  can  write 
off  Social  Security  contributions  as  an  ex- 
pense, "nius  a  sizable  portion  of  the  em- 
ployers' Social  Security  tax  burden  Is  trans- 
ferred to  general  revenues  because  the  em- 
ployers' corporate  tax  payments  are  reduced. 
Now  Chiles,  a  40-year-old  freshman  with 
a  wide  smile  and  a  willing  manner,  isn't 
going  to  get  very  far  with  his  recommenda- 
tion that  those  $74-a-month  people  be  paid 
out  of  general  revenues.  The  reason,  simply. 
Is  that  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  WUbur  Mills  is  against  any  use 
of  general  revenues  to  finance  Social  Secu- 
rity cash  benefits. 

Administration  officials  reply  to  Chiles' 
strong  criticism  that  low-Income  people  pay 
too  much  Social  Security  tax  by  pointing  out 
that  income  taxes  are  nearly  wiped  out  for 
such  lower-Income  people.  As  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  go  up,  income  taxes  go  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  income  scale.  And  the 
thinking  persists  that  if  a  person  will  one 
day  use  Social  Security,  he  should  pay  for 
It  now,  whatever  his  income. 

ChUes  has  struck  a  sensitive  nerve  among 
the  lower-income  working  stiffs,  whose  every 
dollar  counts.  He  is  to  be  admired  for  dig- 
ging into  the  complex  world  of  welfare  pay- 
ments.  Social   Security   benefits   and   intrl- 
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cate  govemment  Onancing.  Maxiy  a  senator 
or  congressman  comes  down  here  buflVog  and 
puffing  about  how  be  Is  going  to  hel{>  the 
poor,  the  black  and  the  alienated,  leaving  a 
trail  of  rhetoric.  Lawton  Chiles,  whose  father 
was  a  hard-worldng  trainman,  and  who 
knows  what  hard  work  la  himself.  Is  trying 
to  be  practical  and  provide  a  square  deal 
for  the  celebrated  guy  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  Income  ladder. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  MATHIAS,  OP 
MARYLAND.  BEFORE  THE  DE- 
FENSE INDUSTRY  EXECUTIVE 
SEMINAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  a 
thoughtful  speech  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  delivered  before  the  Defense 
Industry  Executive  Seminar  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  Association,  at 
the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  September  23,  1971,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
belief  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  merit 
in  the  speech  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  Like  the  thoughts 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  thoughts  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  should  be  given  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  because  of  its 
perception,  its  detail,  and  I  think  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  confronts  this  Na- 
tion today. 

Exhibit  1 

Address  or  Senator  Chakles  McC.  Matbias, 
Jb. 

In  January  1790,  In  his  first  annual  address 
to  Congress,  Oeorge  Washlng^n  put  forward 
the  philosophy  that  has  guided  our  defense 
posture  to  this  day. 

"To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace." 

Now,  181  years  later,  as  we  face  the  bleak 
prospect  that  American  strategic  superiority 
may  be  ending,  this  sage  advice  could  well 
serve  as  the  keynote  for  this  conference. 

And  so,  let  me  express  my  profound  grati- 
tude to  the  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  Defense  Industry  Execu- 
tive Seminar  and  to  discuss  with  you  how 
best  to  maintain  oxir  strategic  edge.  For  only 
by  maintaining  our  own  strength,  can  we 
hope  to  preserve  world  peace. 

To  say  that  this  nation  Is  beset  by  deep 
and  serious  troubles  Is  to  resort  to  under- 
statement. On  the  one  hand  we  are  Increas- 
ingly disturbed  by  the  somber  specter  of 
Soviet  military  and  technological  advance: 
the  steady  development  of  her  aU-  force  and 
missile  system;  the  progreas  of  her  modern 
and  expanding  navy;  the  rapid  advances  of 
her  technology.  On  the  other  hand  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  domestic  woes:  206  mil- 
lion people  seriously  divided  along  lines  of 
geography,  age.  Income  and  race;  a  coun- 
try still  mired  In  a  wasting  and  unpopular 
war.  wracked  by  economic  deficits  and  ad- 
verse O^ide  balances;  a  military  eatabllsta- 
ment  seriously  discredited  and  rent  by  its  own 
Internal  difficulties;  a  cltizenery  flUed  with 
cynicism  and  suspicion  rather  than  unity 
and  trust. 

I  need  not  go  on.  Both  the  external  threat 
and  oar  Internal  weakneeses  are  amply  evi- 
dent. What  Is  not  so  clear  Is  the  remedy.  So 


whUe  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  our  problems  will 
be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come.  It  Is  far 
leas  easy  to  suggest  what  we  ought  to  do 
to  deal  with  these  problems. 

Let  me  suggest  three  areas  In  which  I  see 
some  prospects  for  decisive  remedial  action. 
First,  we  must  get  out  of  Vietnam.  Second, 
we  must  restore  the  vitality  and  confidence 
of  our  armed  services.  Third,  we  must  reduce 
the  cost  of  military  procurement  In  order  to 
get  maximum  defense  for  the  money. 

Let  us  begin — as  we  always  seem  to  begin — 
with  Vietnam.  I  have  for  years  urged  that 
we  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  have  initiated 
or  backed  Innumerable  measiires  in  Con- 
gress to  end  that  war.  No  matter  how  you 
view  our  Involvement  there.  It  seems  fair  to 
say  that  Vietnam  has  been  at  the  core  of 
much  of  the  dissent  and  confrontation  that 
has  wracked  this  nation.  Whether  you  believe, 
as  I  do.  that  Vietnam  has  been  the  source 
of  many  of  our  problems,  or  as  others  assert, 
that  it  has  been  only  the  symptom  of  a  deep- 
er national  distemper,  the  point  is  moot  for 
present  purposes.  I  would  only  Interject  here 
that  like  Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Montoya, 
and  many  other  distinguished  colleagues.  1 
find  it  exceedingly  bitter  to  contemplate  that 
the  46.000  American  boys  killed,  the  300,000 
wounded,  and  the  more  than  100  bUllon  dol- 
lars spent  have  brought  us  the  one-man 
"democracy"  we  see  in  South  Vietnam 
today — a  democracy  I  find  difficult  to  dlstln- 
gxiish  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
the  people's  vote  serves  only  to  confirm  the 
party's  choice. 

I  bring  up  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  not  to 
explore  the  agonizing  questions  It  raises, 
but  simply  to  point  out  what  a  tremendous 
toll  it  has  taken  of  our  once  unquestioned 
strategic  superiority.  Look,  for  example,  at 
the  role  Riissia  plays  in  that  war.  The  total 
Soviet-Chinese  combined  contribution  to  the 
war  has  probably  never  exceeded  $3  billion 
per  year.  The  Soviet  share  was  never  higher 
than  $1.5  billion  and  is  now  likely  less  than 
that.  By  contrast,  the  war  has  cost  us  some 
930  billion  annually  at  the  height  of  our 
involvement.  This  is  more  than  ten  times 
the  combined  annual  cost  to  Moscow  and 
Peking  and  more  than  twenty  times  the  coet 
to  Moscow  alone.  Nor  does  this  include  the 
inflation  and  the  other  economic  and  social 
effects  felt  here  at  home  which  are  not  felt 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Understandably  the  Soviets  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  this  situation.  The  money  they 
have  not  spent  in  Indochina  bos  been  used 
to  modernize  and  exi>and  their  armed  forces. 
Their  navy,  is  growing  in  quality  and  size 
and  threatens  to  relegate  our  own  to  second 
place.  Their  air  force  and  missile  system  are 
near  parity  with  ours  and  exceed  ours  in 
some  Important  respects.  The  preponderance 
of  power  we  had  only  a  few  years  ago  sim- 
ply no  longer  exists. 

Equally  disquieting,  their  vigorous  research 
and  development  programs  are  threatening 
our  technological  superiority.  And  even  if 
we  now  decide  to  spend  what  it  takes,  there 
is  no  way  to  make  up  the  lead  time.  A 
Poeeldon  submarine  be^n  today  would  not 
sail  for  five  years.  A  new  submarine  class 
could  hardly  be  operational  before  1980. 

Yet,  however  late  the  decision  may  be, 
we  must  hasten  to  end  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  and  apply  our  resoxirces  to  the 
areas  that  count.  Our  war  costs  have  di- 
minished from  930  billion  to  something  lees 
than  98  billion  yearly.  But  this  is  still  an 
extremely  significant  sum. 

Let  me  add  here  that  I  believe  we  can 
also  effect  some  savings  in  Europe — not  only 
through  budgetary  offset  but  possibly  In 
terms  of  reduced  troop  levels.  Unlike  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Europe  has  had  a  positive  and 
pronounced  effect  on  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  Europe  and  on  our  strategic  balance 


with  the  Soviet  Union.  Consequently  any 
change  in  our  troop  levels  must  be  ap- 
ptroached  with  caution  and  effected  only  in 
full  consultation  with  our  NATO  allies. 

In  no  respect  has  the  Vietnam  war  so 
sapped  and  subverted  our  strategic  position 
as  in  its  impact  upon  our  armed  forces. 
A  deep  and  pernicious  malaise  has  spread 
like  a  cancer  through  most  of  our  military 
forces  and  has  rendered  them  demoralized 
and  near  collapse.  The  Washington  I^ost  baa 
recently  carried  a  series  of  dramatic  articles 
examining  such  military  ills  as  the  drug  sit- 
uation, the  wanton  violence,  the  racial  strife 
and  the  loss  of  discipline  and  morale.  Pew 
other  situations  have  caused  such  wldeq>re«d 
commentary  and  concern  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere.  And  with  good  reason,  for  the 
problems  plaguing  our  armed  services  have 
cast  into  doubt  their  reliability  as  our  ef- 
fective flghttnn  force. 

In  an  article  In  the  Rome  Daily  Ametiean 
on  September  7.  Colonel  Robert  D.  Heinl,  Jr. 
reports  the  following : 

"Under  current  contingency  plans  we  have 
to  be  ready  to  fight  at  least  one-and-a-half 
wars  (until  recently  It  waA  two-and-a-balf.) 

"Yet  the  hard  reality,  given  the  present 
collapse  of  their  naorale.  discipline,  self- 
esteem,  and  battle-worthiness,  is  that  the 
armed  forces,  by  private  admission  of  numer- 
ous senior  officers,  are  today  not  fit  to  fight 
half  a  war,  let  alone  one-and-a-half — even  If 
we  had  33*4  divisions  and  a  thousand  per- 
cent military  pay  raise,  too. 

"If  the  Russians  were  to  march  next  week, 
the  true  state  of  affairs  would  become  quick- 
ly evident.  Just  as  the  condition  of  our  divi- 
sions in  the  Par  East  became  quickly  appar- 
ent in  July  1960  when  we  tried  to  stem  the 
North  Korean  onslaught." 

The  far-reaching  implications  of  this  as- 
sessment upKm  the  credibility  of  our  commit- 
ments through  the  world  needs  no  elabora- 
tion. 

Clearly  we  must  take  whatever  measures 
are  necessary  to  restore  our  military  services 
to  an  effective  fighting  force.  It  is  my  view 
that  to  do  so  we  must  move  from  a  draft  to  a 
volunteer  service.  I  do  not  propose  this  as  a 
matter  of  principle  but  as  a  neceasary  expe- 
dient In  resptonse  to  a  grave  crisis.  Elxamining 
our  ailing  military,  one  finds  that  the  most 
consistent  cause  of  the  problems  is  the 
draftee  himself.  Some  of  the  problems  Uke 
drug  addiction  he  brings  with  talm.  Others 
develop  after  he  enters  the  service.  What  re- 
sults— Instead  of  a  positive,  dedicated  sol- 
dier— is  an  unhappy,  unwilling,  and  un- 
reliable Individual.  WhUe  the  development  of 
this  situation  can  be  explained  in  a  dozen 
ways,  what  Is  Important  here  is  the  need  to 
take  immediate  corrective  measures.  By  an 
Increase  in  military  ftay  and  an  accelerated 
phase  out  of  draft  calls,  we  should  aim  for  a 
smaller  but  better  military  service.  Emerging 
from  Vietnam,  we  have  little  cause  to  main- 
tain alniost  three-million  men  under  arms. 
Without  prejudice  to  our  defense  needs  or 
our  strategic  commitments,  our  forces  can  be 
reduced  to  2.5  million  men  almost  imme- 
diately and  to  2-mlllion  men  by  the  end  of 
1972 

The  need  for  taking  this  decisive  action  is 
well  presented  by  Colonel  Helnl : 

"An  unwilling,  deoaorallzed  draftee  is,  un- 
der today's  conditions,  a  gap  disguised  as  a 
soldier. 

"To  test  that  pr<^>ositlon  we  have  only  to 
look  at  our  remaining  forces  in  Vietnam: 
seditious,  near-mutinous,  avoiding  combat, 
drug-ridden,  murdering  their  officers,  racially 
tormented,  and  unfit  and  unwilling  (save 
among  such  brave  exceptions  as  the  chopper 
pUots  and  the  advisors)  to  fight. 

"In  Europe  (accortllng  to  senior  command- 
ers who  will  spMik  frankly)  dUlntegntlon 
and  loss  of  military  control,  though  leas  dra- 
matic, are  nearly  aa  i^>p«lllng. 
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"Given  these  awful  glvens,  certain  facts 
have  to  be  faced.  The  Armed  Forces,  with 
some  exceptions,  need  to  be  rebuilt  from  the 
ground  up.  Nothing  less  wUl  do.  The  only 
serviceable  building  materials  for  the  new 
armed  forces  will  be  men  who  want  to  be  sol- 
diers, sailors,  or  airmen.  'True  Volunteers'  Is 
what  the  Gates  Commission  called  them,  and 
true  volunteers  alone  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose." 

Our  third  major  objective,  and  the  one  oT 
most  Immediate  concern  to  defense  indus- 
tries, is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  military  pro- 
curement. 

To  rescrt  to  a  sad  cliche,  the  dollar  does 
not  buy  what  it  used  to.  But  nowhere  Is  this 
fact  more  evident  than  in  the  field  of  mili- 
tary technology.  This  fact  U  taking  on  omi- 
nous dimensions.  For  If  we  continue  the 
present  trend  we  will  price  ourselves  right 
out  of  the  strategic  race.  This  warning  was 
made  in  very  clear  terms  several  weeks  ago 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
its  report  on  the  Military  Procurement  Au- 
thorization BUI  now  before  the  Senate.  The 
Importance  of  this  problem  to  our  future  de- 
fense posture.  In  my  view,  would  be  hard  to 
overstate. 

Some  salient  Tacts:  the  savings  of  more 
than  918  billion  dollars  per  year  realized 
by  our  phasedown  in  Vietnam  has  largely 
been  consumed  by  infiatlon.  Though  the 
military  budgets  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1972  were  about  the  same,  (978-78  bUlion) , 
the  1972  budget  buys  about  $20  billion  less. 
I  repeat :  920  billion  less.  It  boggles  the  mind. 
At  the  same  time  the  costs  of  our  modem 
weapons  systems  have  increased  astronomi- 
cally. Let  me  quote  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  Report: 

"The  purchase  cost  of  modern  weapton 
systems  has  Increased  by  many  times  even 
within  the  last  few  years.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  new  fighter  aircraft  for  the 
mld-l970's  would  cost  considerably  more  than 
the  fighters  of  World  War  n  vintage.  It  is 
striking,  however,  that  fighter  aircraft  now 
being  developed  for  procurement  in  the  mld- 
l970's  will  cost  five  to  six  times  more  than 
comparable  aircraft  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1960"s.  The  coet  of  tanks  is  Increasing  over 
fourfold  during  the  1966-1975  decade.  A 
burst  of  .50  caliber  machinegun  fire,  our 
primary  air-to-air  munition  until  the  end 
of  the  Korean  War,  costs  about  920;  we  are 
now  developing  tactical  air-to-air  munitions 
costing  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
round — an  increase  by  a  factor  of  tens  of 
thoiisands.  The  avionics  package  In  some 
types  of  new  military  aircraft  will  alone 
weigh  2  or  more  tons  and  cost  several  mil- 
lion dollars.  At  over  91,000  per  pound  this 
is  about  twice  as  costly  as  gold." 

Recognizing  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  mod- 
ern weapons,  we  must  ruthlessly  Identify  and 
eliminate  all  unnecessary  expenditures  so 
that  we  may  obtain  the  maximum  defense 
benefit  for  our  dollar. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  significant 
savings  can  be  achieved  by  the  expedient  of 
producing  the  simplest  weapon  adequate  to 
the  job.  Prom  the  simplest  hand  gun  to  the 
meet  sophisticated  aircraft,  there  is  persua- 
sive testimony  suggesting  that  we  have  loaded 
them  with  refinements  both  unnecessary  and 
costly.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  shfu'es  this  view.  Again 
to  quote  its  report : 

"We  have  produced  some  weapons  too  com- 
plex to  be  effective  .  .  .  Moreover,  simple  and 
reliable  modern  weapons  have  often  been 
neglected  in  the  pursuit  of  weapons  of  great 
technological  complexity.  When  the  Navy 
wished  to  arm  its  proposed  new  class  of  PP 
escorts  with  a  modem  86-mlllimeter  gun.  It 
was  necessary  to  use  a  gun  of  Italian  make 
because  none  had  been  developed  In  the 
United  States." 


Another  source  of  savings  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  overlapping  or  concur- 
rency. According  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, a  large  degree  of  concurrency  between 
development  and  production  in  some  weap- 
ons programs  has  resulted  In  "commitment 
to  production  while  great  technological  un- 
certainties stUl  remain  to  be  solved.  Thus, 
when  changes  prove  necessary  in  weapons 
design  In  the  later  stages  of  development, 
concurrency  has  maximized  the  cost  of  these 
changes."  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  under- 
scored the  necessity  of  eliminating  unneces- 
sary concurrency. 

Finally,  yet  another  source  of  significant 
savings  is  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible selectivity.  We  must  be  exhaustive  in 
ensuring  that  we  choose  the  right  weapon  for 
the  Job.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  permit 
considerations  of  inter-service  rivalry  to  hin- 
der the  selection  of  the  superior  weapon  or 
cause  the  development  of  redundant  weapons 
for  the  same  task.  We  must  apply  critical, 
selective  criteria  to  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  be  prepared  to  scrap  even  the  most 
advanced  program  If  the  product  proves  to  be 
less  than  satisfactory. 

A  recent  example  of  this  kind  of  critical 
examination  is  a  detailed  report  on  three 
aircraft  now  being  funded  for  the  task  of 
close  support:  the  Cheyenne  Helicopter;  the 
Harrier,  a  British  built  V/STOL  aircraft;  and 
the  fixed- wing  STOL  aircraft,  the  AX.  Among 
other  things,  this  report  recommends  that 
the  Cheyenne  program  be  terminated,  that 
the  purchase  of  the  Harriers  be  limited  to  60 
aircraft,  and  that  the  AX  program  should  go 
forward.  These  recommendations,  If  carried 
out,  will  result  in  a  96  billion  savings  over 
the  next  ten  years. 

I  mention  this  report  here,  not  to  unfold 
its  details  to  you  at  this  time,  but  simply  to 
illustrate  the  kind  of  critical  examination 
that  must  be  focused  on  all  of  our  defense 
procurement  expenditures  If  we  are  to  be  able 
to  afford  the  advanced  technology  essential  to 
maintaining  our  strategic  position  in  the 
world. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  defined 
your  challenge  with  dramatic  clarity : 

"If  the  geometric  cost  Increase  for  weapons 
is  not  sharply  reversed,  then  even  si^fi- 
cant  Increases  in  the  defense  budget  may  not 
InsTire  the  force  levels  required  for  oiu-  na- 
tional security.  ...  If  we  can  afford  a 
permanent  force  structure  of  only  one-fifth 
as  many  fighter  aircraft  or  tanks  as  our 
potential  adversaries  .  .  .  because  our  systems 
are  about  five  times  more  expensive  than 
theirs.  .  .  .  Then  a  future  crisis  may  find  us 
at  a  sharp   numerical  disadvantage." 

I  cannot  overemphasize  how  important  it 
is  that  you  in  the  defense  Industries  face  up 
to  this  challenge. 

I  sense  a  growing  consensus  among  the 
American  people — at  all  points  of  the  po- 
liticiJ  spectrum — not  that  we  spend  too 
much  on  defense,  but  that  far  too  much  of 
what  we  spend  on  defense  is  wasted.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  American  who 
does  not  want  a  strong  and  a  secure  America. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  Americans  who 
cannot  understand  why  the  defense  budget 
should  eat  vap  an  Increasing  amount  of  our 
public  money  whUe  buying  a  proportionately 
decreasing  amount  of  security.  There  are  a 
great  many  Americans  who  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  seem  able  to  expend  biUions 
upon  bUlions  of  dollars  In  the  name  of  de- 
fense, and  never  seem  able  to  spare  even  min- 
imum amounts  of  money  for  our  Immense 
domestic  needs. 

There  are  a  great  many  Americans,  be- 
ginning with  the  late  Senator  Robert  A 
Taf't,  who  have  begun  even  to  question  the 
credulity  of  our  defense  and  military  estab- 
lishment, and  who  will  no  longer  accept  with- 


out Intense  and  exhaustive  scrutiny  their 
assurance  that  this  expenditure  Is  essential, 
that  piece  of  hardware  vital. 

The  American  people  will  no  longer  vm- 
derwrite  mammoth  defense  budgets  that  do 
not  buy  them  what  they  pay  for — ^real 
strength  and  security. 

Nor  can  the  country  forever  afford  exces- 
sive defense  budgets  that  not  only  bring  us 
far  less  strength  and  security  than  they 
should,  but  do  so  at  the  expense  of  domestic 
peace  and  welfare. 

Billions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
waste — that  Is  what  the  American  people 
demand  and  deserve. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  recognized  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business  and  the  morning 
hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  REC<X3NITION  OP 
SENATOR  BYRD  OF  VIROINIA  ON 
TUESDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  Rbcord,  I  would  like  to  ask  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  be  recognized 
for  15  minutes  on  tomorrow,  Tuesday; 
15  minutes  on  Wednesday;  15  minutes  on 
Thursday;  15  minutes  on  Friday;  and  if 
the  Senate  is  in  session  on  Saturday,  for 
15  minutes  on  that  day  also. 

I  plan  to  speak  on  one  subject;  that  Is, 
section  503  of  the  military  procurement 
bill. 

I  do  this  because  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  (Mr.  Pulbmght)  has  stated 
that  he  will  seek  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  last  week. 

I  plan  to  speak,  if  the  leadership  gives 
me  that  permission,  each  day  this  week. 
If  I  can  get  away  from  my  office  in  the 
afternoon,  after  the  legislative  session  Is 
over,  I  also  plan  to  speak  in  the  afternoon 
because  I  think  the  more  the  American 
people  can  know  about  this  subject,  the 
better  off  everyone  will  be. 

I  make  that  request  of  the  leadership. 

I  make  a  second  request,  that  it  Is  my 
intention  to  stay  on  the  floor  virtually 
every  minute  that  the  military  procm«- 
ment  bill  Is  under  consideration.  The 
nature  of  man  is  such  that  It  Is  some- 
what more  graceful,  every  once  In  a  while, 
to  leave  the  floor  for  a  few  minutes.  If 
I  am  out  of  the  Chamber,  I  would  like 
to  ask  that  the  leadership  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  protect  me  on  any  unani- 
mous-consent requests  concerning  sec- 
tion 503.  because  I  shall  object  to  any 
unanimous-consent  requests  In  that 
regard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  that  assur- 
ance. He  can  rely  on  It. 

So  far  as  the  15  minutes  recognition 
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each  day  Is  concerned  for  the  rest  of  this 
week,  that  Is  fine,  too,  with  one  proviso: 
we  have  three  Senators  who  have  time 
on  Wednesday  morning  next,  and  I 
would  assimie  it  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  if  he  speaks  that  morning,  he  will 
follow  the  Senators  for  whom  agreement 
has  already  been  made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Absolutely. 
Anytime.  I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senatoi-  from  Virginia  mean  to  speak 
foi  15  minutes  today? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Today?  No.  I 
do  not  want  any  time  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  asked  for 
time  after  morning  business  1ms  been 
finished  as  weU  as  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  To- 
morrow? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Today. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore    Very 
well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  been  granted  yet? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Not  yet 

because  it  is  not  certain 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on 
tomorrow;  on  Wednesday  for  15  min- 
utes: on  Thursday  for  15  minutes:  on 
Friday  for  15  minutes:  and  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session  on  Saturday,  for  15 
minutes  on  that  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  At 
what  period?  At  the  beginning?  I  do  not 
understand  the  Senator. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Under  the  nor- 
mal procedure.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  stated  that  there 
was  an  agreement  on  Wednesday  for 
other  Senators  to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  Wednesday 
only.  My  understanding  is  that,  under 
the  usual  procedure,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  can  be  recognized. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent under  the  usual  procedure,  before 
the  Senate  goes  into  the  morning  hour 
for  the  conduct  of  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  each  Senator  be- 
ing limited  to  3  minutes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  seek  recogni- 
tion 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
suiy  morning  business? 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 


SENATOR     COOPER'S     ANNOUNCED 
INTENTION  TO   RETIRE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
today  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  there  is  pub- 
lished an  article  written  by  Marquis 
Chllds  entitled  "Cooper  of  Kentucky- 
Senate  Will  Be  Less  for  His  Leaving." 

It  is  an  excellent  article  which  points 
out  how  beloved  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  among  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  very  valuable  service  that 
he  has  rendered  over  the  years  to  the 
people  of  Kentucky  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COOPTR  or  KlNTUCKT SXNATX  WllX  BX  LX88 

roa  His  Lxavinc 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

Washington.— The  recent  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  most  massive  In  three 
years,  Is  a  manlsfestatlon  of  America's  con- 
tinuing Involvement  In  a  war  deeply  divid- 
ing the  nation.  On  no  one  does  this  weigh 
more  heavily  than  on  the  senior  senator 
from  Kentucky,  a  Republican,  John  Sherman 
Ciooper. 

Mr.  Cooper's  opposition  to  the  bombing 
goes  back  to  1964.  Whle  voting  for  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  In  August  of  that  year, 
he  said  on  the  Senate  floor  that  to  be 
granted  such  broad  powers  the  President  was 
obligated  Immediately  to  search  for  ways  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  perhaps 
even  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Geneva 
powers. 

The  foUowlng  year  and  again  In  1966  he 
drove  hard  fc*  a  stop  to  the  bombing  of  the 
North.  The  weight  of  his  Influence  had  not 
a  little  to  do  with  Lyndon  Johnson's  decision 
to  negotiate  and  halt  bombing  in  the  North. 
The  thousands  of  tons  of  bombs  rained  down 
north  of  the  border  buffer  zone  a  few  days 
ago  is  a  grim  commentary  on  the  power  that 
persists  once  the  guns  start  firing. 

In  his  opposition  to  the  war  and  in  every 
field  Mr.  Cooper's  record  Is  In  many  respects 
unique  In  its  scope  and  in  th«  Independence 
It  reflects.  After  his  re-election  In  1968  he 
said  he  wo»ild  not  seek  another  term  and  he 
has  repeated  this  several  times. 

Usually  when  an  elected  ofllceholder  makes 
such  an  announcement  the  scramble  to  suc- 
ceed him  becomes  a  stampede.  Petitioners 
from  Kentucky,  and  among  them  are  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Republicans,  urge  him  to 
run  again  next  year.  They  agree  he  could 
win  with  virtually  no  campaign. 

Some  of  Mr.  Cooper's  close  allies  In  the 
Senate  despair  over  the  way  the  power  of  the 
executive  overshadows  Congress,  and  they 
point  to  the  resumption  of  heavy  bombing  as 
proof.  Mr.  Cooper  disagrees.  It  may  be  his 
Kentucky  heritage  of  grit  but  he  does  not 
give  up  for  all  his  bruising  encounters  with 
power. 

During  the  congressional  recess  he  flew  to 
Helsinki,  Finland,  to  get  a  reading  on  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  After  lengthy 
conferences  with  the  American  delegation  he 
brought  back  the  word,  now  on  the  front 
pages  that  an  agreement  limiting  defensive 
weapons  is  likely  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Cooper  Joined  senator  PhUlp  A.  Hart 
(D.  Mich.)  to  knock  out  fimds  for  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  in  the  defense  budget  of 
1969.  They  lost  by  a  single  vote.  A  second 
attempt  the  following  year  was  defeated  by 
63  to  47.  The  Senate's  present  Intention  in 
light  of  a  probable  agreement  Ls  not  to  chal- 
lenge the  funds  for  the  ABM  this  year. 


In  1958  In  partnership  with  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy then  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Cooper  initiated  the  consortium  of  a  half.i 
dozen  nations  supplying  aid  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  It  worked  well  until  the  rivalry 
between  Moscow  and  Peking  accentuated  the 
enmity  between  the  states  that  share  the 
subcontinent.  Mr.  Cooper  was  ambassador 
to  India  in  1955  and  1956  between  dlflerent 
terms  in  the  Senate. 

At  times,  voting  for  civil  rights  measures, 
he  runs  afoul  of  his  comparatively  conserva- 
tive constituency.  His  was  one  of  three  votes 
against  the  measure  giving  the  attorney  gen- 
eral greatly  broadened  powers  to  wiretap. 
Addressing  the  Louisville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce a  little  later  on  pollution,  as  he  fin- 
ished a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  hall 
boomed  out: 

"We  want  to  know  why  you  voted  for  crime 
the  other  day." 

The  senator,  who  has  served  longer  in  the 
Senate  than  Henry  Clay,  longer  than  any 
Kentucklan  except  Alben  Barkley,  can  tell 
that  kind  of  anecdote  with  the  di7  humor 
that  is  out  of  his  roots  In  his  home  town 
of  Somerset. 

When  he  goes  back,  people  line  up  to  talk 
to  him  not  Just  about  politics  but  about 
their  personal  problems.  For  all  his  years  in 
Washington,  New  Delhi  and  In  New  York  at 
the  United  Nations  he  is  still  the  man  from 
Somerset. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Cooper  had  his  70th 
birthday.  His  knowledge  and  experience  give 
him  a  remarkable  perspective  on  the  politi- 
cal scene  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If  he 
goes  through  with  his  intention  of  retiring 
Is  this  experience  to  be  lost?  The  young 
today  would  reject  anyone  over  the  age  of  25 
or  maybe  30.  That  loud,  arbitrary  cut-off 
denies  the  wisdom  of  men  such  as  Mr.  Cooper 
who  have  come  through  the  struggle  of  our 
times  bloody  but  unbowed. 


THE  MONETARY  SITUATION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished the  text  of  a  talk  made  just  re- 
cently by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
Connally  to  the  representatives  of  na- 
tions meeting  in  London. 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  first  time 
the  text  of  Secretary  Connally 's  talk  has 
been  published.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  an 
excellent  talk,  conciliatory  yet  firm.  He 
pointed  out  the  difficult  position  in  which 
the  United  States  finds  itself  today.  He 
cites  the  need  for  other  nations  to  rec- 
ognize the  pUght  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  three  tabulations  I  have  prepared 
to  show  the  financial  situation  of  the 
United  States  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  first  is  a  tabulation  of  the  X53. 
gold  holdings,  total  gold  reserves,  and 
Uquid  liabilities  to  foreigners:  the  sec- 
ond is  the  deficits  in  Federal  funds  and 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  1961-72  in- 
clusive: and  the  third  tabulation  is  the 
Federal  finances,  fiscal  year  1971.  show- 
ing the  outlays  and  the  deficits. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  tabulations  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  Secretary  Con- 
nally's  talk  in  London  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  1  -US    GOLD  HOLDINGS,  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS. 
AND   LIQUID   LIABILITIES   TO   FOREIGNERS 

ISdected  periods,  in  billions  of  dollarsi 


Gold 
holdings 

Total 
assets 

Liquid 
liabilities 

End  ol  World  War  11 

1957 

1965 

1970 

August  1971 

- 

20.1 
22.8 
13.7 

la? 

10.2 

20.1 
24.8 
15.5 
14.  S 
12.1 

6.9 

15.8 

29.1 

43.3 

•49.0 

>  Estimated  figure 
Source.  U.S.  Trea 

sury  Depa 

S IN  FED 
3NAL  DE 

IBIIIion 

rtmenL 

SAND  INTE 
INCLUSIVE 

TABLE  2.-DEFICIT 
THE  NAT! 

ERAL  FUND 
3T.  1961-72 

1  ot  dollarsi 

REST  ON 

Receipts 

Outlays  Deficit  (-) 

Debt 
Interest 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966  

75.2 
79.7 
83.6 
87.2 
90.9 
101.4 
111.8 
114.7 
143.3 
143.2 
133.6 
150.0 

79.3 
86.6 
90.1 
95.8 
94.8 
106.5 
126.8 
U3. 1 
148.8 
156.3 
163.8 
180.0 

-4.1 

-6.9 

-6.5 

-8.6 

-3.9 

-5.1 

-15.0 

-28.4 

-5.5 

-13.1 

-30.2 

-30.0 

9.0 
9.2 
10.0 
10.7 
11.4 
12.1 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 - 

1971 

1972' 

13.5 
14.6 
16.6 
19.3 
20.8 
21.2 

12-year  total. 

1.314.6 

1,471.9 

157.3 

168.4 

I  Estimated  figures. 

Source:  Office  ol   Management  and   Budget,  except   1972 
estimates. 

TABLE  3.-FE0ERAL  FINANCES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
IBillions  ol  dollarsi 

Deficit  (-) 

or 

Revenues         Outlays    surplus  (-|-) 


Federal  funds. 
Trust  funds... 
Unifted  budget 


133.6 
54.7 

163.8 

47.8 

211.6 

-30.2 
-f6.9 

188.3 

-23.3 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Text  of  Connallt  Talk  to  Rich  Nations 
IN  London 

(Note. — ^Treaaury  Secretary  Coanally's 
tough  stance  In  London  on  September  16 
was  greeted  variously  as  "uncompromlBlng." 
"hardnosed,"  and  "intransigent."  The  Wash- 
ington Poet  has  obtained  a  transcript  of  Mr. 
Connally '8  dramatic  remarks,  which  Is  pub- 
lished in  fuU  below.) 

Let  me  first  express  my  deep  gratitude  to 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  here  today 
and  to  you  as  Chairman  of  this  Group .  We 
are  grateful  today  to  the  Ohanoell(»  of  the 
Exchequer,  Chancellor  Barber,  for  his  hos- 
pitality, and  to  this  nation.  I  also  am  In- 
debted to  each  Individual  and  to  each  of  the 
nations  represented  here  for  the  concern, 
for  the  obvious  Interest,  which  they  are  dis- 
playing in  a  common  problem  that  we  have. 

I  further  want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Oasola 
for  what  I  think  Is  a  very  fair  and  objective 
analysis  of  the  nkeetlng  of  the  Deputies,  out- 
lining the  problem.  Because  be  made  such  a 
full  report,  I  will  not  go  Into  a  great  many 
of  the  elements  of  the  facts  that  he  set  forth. 
I  doubt  that  It  would  be  news  to  you.  I  think 
that,  with  his  evaluation  and  his  statement 
of  the  points  under  consideration,  the  param- 
eters of  the  problem  are  fairly  well  in  focus. 

There  are  several  points  which  I  think  need 
emphasizing,  however.  I  would  start  with  tb« 
basic  problem  th«t  Minister  Ferrarl-Aggradl 
also  alluded  to.  In  which  he  characterised 


our  statement  of  our  position  with  re^>eot 
to  our  balance  of  payments  as  overly  ambi- 
tious. I  want  to  take  exception  to  that,  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  tried,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flguree  to  which  Dr.  Ooeola 
referred — namely  the  swing  of  the  $13  bil- 
lion— not  to  be  overly  ambitious,  or  not  am- 
bitious at  all  as  matter  of  fact,  but  rather 
factual  In  trying  to  set  forth  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  that  we  think  we  are  con- 
fronted with. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  note  MmX  in  the 
development  of  these  figures  there  was  no 
provision  made  for  a  net  outfiow  of  l<mg- 
term  capital  to  developed  oountrlee.  There 
was  an  8asum{)<tlon  that  there  would  be 
none  as  matter  of  fact.  It  may  be  Indeed  a 
rash  assumption  but  nevertheless  that  was 
the  aasiunptlOQ  that  was  made.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  iHt)vl8lon  for  short-term  capital 
flows  at  all  In  the  calculation  that  produced 
the  913  billion  figure,  and  I  won't  spend 
further  time  on  the  defense  of  that  partlciilar 
figure.  Oblvously.  In  the  development  of  a 
figure  based  on  so  many  varied  items,  and 
in  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  single  figure, 
there  is  of  course  some  statistical  difference 
that  might  arise  and  that  might  be  ques- 
tioned. 

I  also  want  to  allude  to  one  of  the  first 
statements  that  Minister  Ferrarl-Aggradl 
made,  as  I  want  to  refer  to  one  of  the  last 
that  he  made,  and  ni  refer  to  the  latter 
first.  He  pointed  out  that  we  were  gathered 
here  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  coopera- 
tion that  has  characterized  our  relationships, 
particularly  between  the  United  States  and 
all  of  the  countries  represented  at  this  table, 
as  well  as  with  many  other  countries  of  the 
world  over  the  past  26  years.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  that  spirit  that  we  are  here,  in  a 
spirit  of  friendliness  as  well  as  cooperation. 
to  solve  what  understandably  Is  a  mutual 
problem.  But  I  must  again  remark  on  Min- 
ister Ferrarl-Aggradi's  statement  that  the 
world  economy  has  become  adapted  to  a  U.S. 
deficit.  I  think  that  is  right  but.  unfortu- 
nately, we  cannot  continue  to  operate  on 
that  basis.  We've  done  it  for  quite  some  time 
and,  as  disappointing  as  I  know  It  is,  we 
simply  can't  accept  that  premise  anymore, 
that  we  can  run  a  continual  deficit,  and  so 
we  think  that  some  change  has  to  be  made 
because  the  external  i>08ltlon  of  the  United 
States  Is  no  longer  acceptable. 

I  think  again  one  of  the  problems  that 
plague  this  conference  and  the  people  with 
whom  we  have  talked — It  has  been  alluded 
to  a  number  of  times — Is  that  to  achieve  the 
United  States'  goal  of  this  tremendous  swing 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult — the  Inferences  are  that 
it  is  almost  Impossible.  Well,  I  might  point 
out  that  we  recognize  full  well  that  statls- 
tlcaJly  there  Is  no  way  (even  If  action  were 
taken  today)  In  which  we  could  correct  that 
Imbalance  In  the  next  calendar  years. 

But  it  Is  Important,  it  Is  essential.  It  Is  ab- 
solutely essential,  that  a  formula  be  devel- 
oped In  the  very  near  future  which  would 
anticipate  that  the  balance  of  payments 
would  be  corrected  In  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time.  That's  the  important  thing; 
the  development  of  a  formula  that  would 
produce  a  small  surplus  (or  small  margin  of 
safety  I  should  call  it — It's  not  a  surplus  at 
all)  because  again  when  you  project  the 
figuree  that  we  have  In  dealing  with  as  many 
uncertainties  that  we  necessarily  must  have 
in  the  development  of  a  precise  figure,  I  don't 
think  that  the  913  billion  provides  for  any 
surplus  at  all  but  rather  a  margin  of  safety, 
and  a  very  small  one  as  well. 

Now  with  respect  to  controls  on  capital,  I 
think  It's  rather  Ironic  and  perhaps  anach- 
ronistic that  we  are  here  talking  about  re- 
establlshment  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  system  and  International  monetary  sta- 
bllty  at  the  same  time  that  we  talk  about 
esabllshment  of  capital  controls.  This  appears 


to  me  to  be  somewhat  Inconsistent.  Frankly, 
we  don't  necessarily  propose  to  maintain 
our  controls  on  capital  permanently  any 
more  than  we  propose  to  maintain  the  sur- 
charge, the  Import  surcharge,  permanently, 
and  I  think  I  ought  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  President  described  the  Import 
surcharge  as  a  temporary  surcharge.  And  it 
Is  temporary.  In  my  judgment  It  Is  not  a 
permanent  contribution  to  the  elimination 
of  the  dlsequUlbrlum  that  exists  today  in  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments. 

Now,  at  what  point  the  surcharge  might 
be  lifted  I  am  unable  to  say  today,  simply 
because  I  am  unable  to  speak  for  so  many 
nations  In  the  basic  decision  that  has  to  l>e 
made  to  rectify  or  to  help  rectify  the  mon- 
etary problems  and  the  trade  problems  that 
surround  the  United  States.  We  also  have 
to  talk  about  two  other  things.  It  seems  to 
me.  In  addition  to  the  strictly  monetary 
matters  that  so  concern  us  all  and  with 
which  the  IMF  Is  particularly  and  peculiarly 
concerned. 

It  is  our  very  great  hope — It  Is  more  than 
a  hope.  It  Is  a  very  determined  objective — 
that  In  this  period  of  uncertainty  we  might 
also  raise  the  question  of  burden-sharing 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  must  also  raise  the  question  of  elimina- 
tion of  restrictive  trade  barriers — ^by  what- 
ever name  they  are  called  or  in  whatever 
form  they  exist.  This  Is  by  way  of  saying  that 
the  United  States  Is  not  In  any  sense  inter- 
ested In  going  to  a  system  of  protectionism, 
nor  are  we  interested  In  building  a  waU 
around  the  United  States. 
~On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  our  past  be- 
havior has  Indicated,  and  this  should  be 
ample  evidence  to  everyone  present  In  this 
room,  to  every  nation  represented  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  that  we  are  forward-think- 
ing and  outgoing  In  terms  of  International 
trade.  We  believe  In  It,  we  fostered  It,  we 
spent  much  of  the  resources  of  our  nation 
to  promote  it  and  to  bring  it  about  over  the 
last  25  years  and  It  is  not  now  our  position 
that  we  want  In  any  way  to  digress  or  to  step 
back  from  the  International  trade  that  has 
been  built  up  over  this  period  of  time,  be- 
cause we  think  it's  to  the  Interest  of  all  the 
countries. 

Now  let  me  at  the  same  time  point  out 
that  we  do  not  think  that  any  nation  ought 
to  look  on  foreign  trade  and  experts  as  a 
means  of  balancing  their  budgets  at  home 
or  solving  their  domestic  problems.  Every  na- 
tion has  a  responsibility  to  conduct  its  own 
affairs  within  Its  own  boundaries  to  the  de- 
gree where,  through  fiscal  and  monetary  mat- 
ters, they  can  provide  for  the  prosperity  and 
the  well-being  and  the  employment  that  Is 
so  essential  to  their  own  ambitions  and  their 
own  goals.  But  no  nation  should,  over  any 
period  of  time,  assume  that  the  export  mar- 
kets should  be  used,  or  can  be  used,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  prosperity  at  home  to 
the  detriment  of  other  nations  around  the 
world. 

So  it  Is  with  this  view  that  the  United 
States  in  1969,  when  this  administration 
came  into  power,  recognized  that  we  had 
many  problems  at  home— and  we  are  not  here 
trying  to  say  that  we  have  not  been  guilty  of 
ineffective  action  In  some  areas.  Obviously 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  1960s  the  United 
States  was  facing  a  period  of  high  prosperity, 
high  employment,  tremendous  economic  ex- 
pansion and  a  growing  rate  of  Inflation. 

There  Is  no  question  about  It — this  admin- 
istration when  It  came  to  power  recognized 
this  fact  and  Instituted  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary— ^primarily  monetary — policies  that  re- 
sulted m  the  tightest  money.  In  the  highest 
rates  In  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  As  a  result  we  developed  a  very  high 
percentage  of  unemployed  In  the  country, 
which  reached  the  point  of  unacceptablllty. 
Now  obviously  progress  against  Inflation  waa 
being  made  as  a  result  of  these  policies  that 
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were  In  effect.  Nevertheleas  we  went  through 
a  traumatic  time  in  1970  and  the  earlier  part 
of  1971.  *^ 

Progreas  was  being  made  but  It  waa  not 
■ufflclent.  Because  not  enough  progress  was 
taking  place,  the  President  on  August  IBth, 
needed  to  impose  an  Important  surcharge 
and  suspend  the  convertibility  of  the  dollar. 
He  also  Imposed  very  stringent  restraints  on 
the  domestic  economy  he  put  the  entire 
economy  under  a  wage-price  freeze. 

As  chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
I  am  here  to  teU  you  that  In  spite  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  requests  that  we  have  had  for  ex- 
emptions under  that  freeze,  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing CouncU  has  yet  to  make  Its  first  Impor- 
tant exemption.  We  have  been,  we  have  tried 
to  be,  consistent,  we  have  tried  to  be  strin- 
gent, we  at  the  same  time  have  tried  to  be 
reasonable.  When  I  hear  talk  about  how  we 
must  all  suffer,  we  must  all  sacrifice— indeed 
we  all  see  things  obviously  through  our  own 
eyes  and  we  are  aU  the  product  oT  our  own 
experience— so.  looking  through  my  eyes  at 
least.  I  can  over  the  past  25  years  see  where 
perhaps  the  United  States  has  sacrificed 
something.  Over  the  past  several  years  I  can 
readily  see  where  we  have  sacrificed  some- 
thing. We  sacrificed  It  in  many  ways. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  simply  not  to 
elicit  your  sympathy  to  the  point  of  Inducing 
tears  on  our  behalf,  which  I  seriously  doubt 
that  I  could  extract  from  you  this  afternoon 
but  rather  to  tell  you  that  we  are  Indeed 
sincere,  we  are  determined  that  we  are  going 
to  whip  Inflation  In  the  United  SUtes  I 
must  say  that  I  think  In  all  candor  the  ac- 
tions which  we  have  taken  have  been  by  far 
the  most  stringent  actions  to  control  Infla- 
tion of  any  Industrialized  nation  In  the  whole 
world  and  we  Intend  these  policies  to  con- 
tinue. The  President  had  made  ifabundantly 
clear  that  they  will  continue.  So  we  think 
we  have  Uken  the  acUons  that  Indeed  each 
nation  must  take  In  order  to  get  its  own 
domestic    house    In    order. 

Now  as  to  the  Impact  of  the  surcharge— let 
me  put  that  in  perspective  as  well.  I  think 
that  there  are  two  other  points  which  should 
be  made  when  speaking  of  the  Import  sur- 
charge. One,  let  me  assure  you  that  It  was 
not.  and  wUl  not  be.  used  as  a  political 
weapon.  I  know  there  has  been  considerable 
t^k  here  amongst  the  various  Individuals 
about  the  fact  that.  weU.  there  has  not  been 
any  hope  of  getting  the  surcharge  off  until 
arter  the  elections  next  year.  I  assure  you  it 
was  not  put  on  with  that  in  mind  and  1  as- 
sure you  that  will  not  determine  the  time 
that  it  Is  eliminated. 

Secondly  let  me  try  to  put  It  In  persp«;tlve 
in  terms  of  Its  Impact.  Ifs  difficult  to^alu- 
ate.  again  In  terms  of  producing  a  precise  Utt- 
ure  that  can  be  absolutely  defended.  But  suS- 
flce  t  to  say  that  you  well  know  If  It  Is  not 
applicable  to  non-dutiable  items  It  is  not 
applicable  to  those  items  that  are  not  under 
a  mandatory  quoU  system  of  any  kind  In  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  peo- 
ple estimate  that  It  will  probably  reduce  Im- 
ports by  »1.5  to  $3  bUllon  total  value  below 
what  then  would  other  wise  be.  That  wUl  be 
about  the  extent  of  the  reduction— if  indeed 
the  surcharge  U  kept  on  for  a  year. 

Now  I  might  point  out  that  some  of  the 
countries  represented  at  this  table  could  ab- 
sorb the  full  impact  of  this  surcharge  and 
stUl  have  a  very,  very  strong  trade  position- 
now  I  am  not  recommending  that  they  do 
It.  I  am  not  insinuating  that  they  should 
I  am  merely  trying  to  put  It  Into  perspective 
and  see  that  It  does  not  get  completely  out 
of  hand. 

I  feel  very  much  the  same  way  about  the 
discussion  of  the  price  of  gold  that  has  been 
referred  to  In  the  public  preaa  on  many  occa- 
sions—it  Is  referred  to  oonstanUy  here  I 
think  I  need  say  nothing  more  about  that 
except  that  I  think  everyone  here  la  very 
familiar  with  my  government's  position  with 
implex  to  that  point. 
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I  want  to  again  emphasize  that  I  know  the 
Group  of  Ten  was  not  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  problems  other  than  those 
stricUy  monetary  in  character  but  I  know  of 
no  better  existing  group  to  concern  Itself  with 
other  problems.  Let  me  potat  out  to  you 
again  that  I  dont  want  to  Inject  Items  Into 
the  discussion  here  that  are  not  soluble  here, 
but  they  at  least  and  Indeed  are  soluble  In 
the  councils  of  the  nations  which  we  repre- 
sent. And  that  Is  simply  that  we  again  think 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  there  be  a  greater 
sharing  of  the  defense  burden  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  who  can  afford  to  do  so. 
Now  It  Is  significant  that  8.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  ONP  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  wrapped  up 
In  this  figure.  It  Is  significant  that  36  per  cent 
of  the  total  United  States'  budget  Is  In  the 
defense  area  and  I  submit  to  you  that  there's 
not  any  Industrialized  nation  In  the  world 
that  Is  even  close  to  It. 

"Now.  I  don't  want  to  pursue  that,  other 
than  to  say  that  If  Indeed  this  poses  a  prob- 
lem In  dealing  with  it  as  a  particular  and 
a  separate  Item,  then  at  least  It  should  be 
discussed  and  it  should  be  considered  In  the 
overall  realignment  and  the  realignment  sug- 
gested ought  to  take  care  of  this  item  as 
well. 

Another  and  equally  pressing  Item  which 
I'U  again  repeat  is  that  I  think,  in  a  consid- 
eration of  the  entire  problems  that  are  now 
on  the  table,  largely  as  a  result  of  what  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  25  years,  and  con- 
sidering the  most  recent  proximate  cause  of 
the  actions  of  the  United  States,  that  we 
ought  to  look  at  restrictive  trade  practices 
wherever  they  exist  Ln  the  world,  If  indeed  we 
are  Interested  In  promoting  International 
free  trade  and  If  Indeed  we  do  want  a  fair 
and  equitable  trading  system  and  a  stable 
International  monetary  system. 

I  think  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
covering  any  other  items — obviously  there 
are  a  great  many  additional  things  that 
could  be  discussed  and  a  great  deal  of  elabo- 
ration that  I  covUd  give  to  each  one  of  these 
points — but  without  doing  so  at  this  point 
let  me  conclude  by  simply  saying  that  I  sup- 
pose we  of  all  countries  would  be  most 
grieved  to  see  a  deterioration  In  the  expan- 
sive world  trade  poUcles  that  have  been  buUt 
up  In  the  last  quarteir  century.  Without  In 
any  sense  being  immodest  I  think  the  United 
States  can  at  least  claim  some  small  p«trt  of 
the  credit  for  the  development  of  those 
policies. 

I  know  that  nothing  la  quite  as  old  as  what 
happened  yesterday  or  the  day  before  or  last 
week  or  last  year,  so  I  won't  spend  any  time 
on  that  except  to  a«y  that  I  would  hope  that 
our  pest  actions  might  be  Interpreted  In  the 
minds  of  all  as  an  indication  of  the  type  of 
Interest  that  we  have  in  the  future  and  the 
type  of  future  that  we  think  is  In  the  best 
Interests  of  all  the  trading  nations  In  the 
world.  We  wUl  cooperate,  we  will  help.  We 
have  not  come  here  with  any  precise  plans 
or  details  worked  out,  simply  because  It's 
obvious  here  that  there  are  going  to  have  to 
be,  very  frankly,  considerable  negotiations 
between  coiuitrtee. 

If  Indeed  we  are  going  to  turn  the  situ- 
aUon  around,  it  seeme  to  me  we  have  to  flret 
have  a  basic  agreement  on  the  parameters  of 
the  problem.  We  think  we  have  been  very 
oonaervatlve  In  pointing  them  out  but  this 
has  to  be  established.  Then  If  indeed  we  are 
going  to  get  some  redress  for  out  deflciu 
then  somebody  has  to  make  It  up  and  it  has 
to  be  done  some  way. 

We  are  certainly  In  no  poeJtlon  to  arbi- 
trarUy  say  wtilch  nation  shall  do  it  and  how 
much  each  shaU  do.  This  li  a  matter  that 
has  to  be  decided  by  the  nations  here  repre- 
sented and  I  think  we  need  flrst  to  eetablUh 
these  two  things:  one,  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  which  we  think  Is  very  cles*Iy  «•- 
tablltbed  and.  secondly,  at  least  the  acknowl- 
edged willingness  on  the  part  of  nations  to 
assume  their  share  of  the  burden. 


I  am  grateful  for  your  time.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  and  appreciate  the  at- 
tentive reception  I  have  received.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, thank  you  very  much. 


JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  CALL  FOR 
TOTAL  WITHDRAWAL  PROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
nothing  In  recent  months  has  under- 
scored the  dwindling  support  for  our 
open-ended  military  involvement  in  In- 
dochina than  that  displayed  last  month 
at  the  1971  national  convention  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.  Dur- 
ing its  gathering,  this  major  national 
veterans'  organization,  through  Its  con- 
vention delegates,  approved  a  resolution 
supporting  a  total  withdrawal  of  our 
Armed  Forces  from  Indochina  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1971. 

This,  of  course,  is  in  line  with  the 
amendment  offered  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield).  Unfortunately,  his  amend- 
ment was  diluted  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
ference of  House  and  Senate  Members 
on  the  biU  and,  as  a  result,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  reintroducing  his 
amendment  today  in  an  effort  to  make 
It  a  part  of  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill  H.R.  8687. 

I  commend  the  JWV  for  its  position, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
approved  resolution,  which  speaks  for 
itself,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VrETNAM 

As  much  as  any  war  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  Vietnam 
conflict  has  been  a  vortex  of  frustration, 
vituperation,  division  and  hopelessness. 

Through  four  administrations.  Presidents 
from  the  entire  spectrum  of  political  atti- 
tudes and  both  major  political  parties  have 
agonized  over  the  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  war. 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  from  extensive 
arguments  over  how,  why  or  who  Is  respon- 
sible fOT  the  decisions  that  resulted  in  our 
country  becoming  mired  In  the  bottomless 
pit  of  Indo-Chinese  geo-poUtlcs.  Hindsight 
will  contribute  nothing  to  the  solution  of 
the  Vietnam  quagmire. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A., 
cognizant  of  all  the  foregoing,  calls  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca to  announce  the  total  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  armed  forces  from  Indo-Chlna  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971. 


MORE  PRAISE  FOR  SENATOR 
LEN  B.  JORDAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 13. 1  had  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  sampling  of  news  arti- 
cles and  editorial  opinion  from  news- 
papers throughout  Idaho  commenting 
upon  the  announced  retirement  of  my 
colleague.  Senator  Lew  Jordan.  I  pointed 
out  at  the  time  that  It  Is  a  mark  of  the 
respect  which  Senator  Jordan  enjoys  in 
our  State  that  his  planned  retirement 
has  brought  expressions  of  regret  from 
newspapers  of  all  political  persuasions. 

Since  my  first  insertions  in  the  Record. 
numerous  other  articles  have  come  to  my 
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attention  in  the  form  of  editorials,  news 
articles,  and  letters  to  the  editor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  commentary  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Twin  Palls  (Idaho)   Times-News, 

Aug.  29.  1971) 

Lkn  Jordan 

Len  Jordan  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  government.  If  there  Is  one 
man  in  Idaho  who  is  close  to  being  respected 
by  everyone  It  just  has  to  be  Senator  Jordan. 

His  decision  to  rehire  came  as  a  bombsheU 
because  it  was  generally  believed  he  would 
seek  another  term.  The  announcement  of  his 
plans,  however,  made  nearly  14  months  ahead 
of  the  election,  was  typical  of  the  thinking 
of  this  man.  This  step,  he  said,  would  enaMe 
others  seeking  the  post  to  have  adequate 
time  to  make  their  plans. 

Senator  Jordan  will  be  missed  In  the  Sen- 
ate. His  years  as  a  member  of  that  body  have 
beea  highlighted  by  cooperation  with  any- 
one interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  State 
of  Idaho. 

He  will  be  a  hard  man  to  replace.  We  hate 
to  see  him  retire  but  feel  that  he  has  earned 
that  right. 

We  are  proud  of  Len  Jordan.  We  wish  him 
well. 


[Prom  the  Meridian  Valley  News-Times 

(Idaho)  Aug.  26,  19711 

Wide  Open  Race  for  Senator  Jordan's  Seat 

The  announcement  by  Senator  Len  Jordan 
that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election 
has  opened  the  gate  for  a  fast  rush  of  would- 
be  replacements. 

Replacement  wlU  be  no  easy  task  In  this 
case.  Senator  Jordan  has  compiled  a  long 
and  excellent  record,  both  as  governor  and 
In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Although  basically  of  a 
conservative  nature,  he  has  kept  abreast  of 
modern  changes,  and  has  not  hesitated  to 
take  a  firm  stand  on  whichever  side  he 
thought  was  right.  Measured  by  his  sena- 
torial record  alone,  he  mxist  be  rated  as  one 
of  Idaho's  better  political  figures. 

The  choice  of  his  successor,  therefore,  la 
of  great  importance  to  our  state.  Some  of 
those  who  have  already  announced  that  they 
are  "definitely  Interested"  arft  far  short  of 
what  Idaho  needs. 

That  Is  particularly  true  of  those  who  are 
out  of  step  with  the  national  trend  toward 
conserving  our  natural  resources. 

There  are  others  whose  eager  candidacy 
for  Senator  Jordan's  seat  Is  based  solely  upon 
a  greedy  desire  for  one  of  the  state's  moat 
powerful  offices.  Some  of  them,  repreeentlng 
both  parties,  have  already  been  coldly  dis- 
missed by  voters  In  past  elections — and  have 
done  nothing  since  to  warrant  any  new 
trust. 

Our  state  has  been  Indeed  fortunate  to 
have  two  such  respected  and  effective  U.S. 
Senators  as  Len  Jordan  and  Prank  Church. 
We  should  be  calmly  Insistent  that  only  an 
equally  qualified  person  be  elected  to  the 
Important  poet. 

Our  sincere  salute  to  Senator  Len  Jordan. 
and  our  sincere  hope  that  Idaho  will  find  a 
worthy  person  to  take  his  place  In  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

[Prom  the  Hurley  (Idaho)  South  Idaho  Press, 
Aug.  30,  1971) 
Jordan's  Record  Ranks  Wtth  the  Pinest 
Much  has  already  been  said  and  written 
concerning    Sen.    Len    Jordan's    retirement 
from  the  U.S.  Senate.  Before  the  esteemed 
senator  reUnqulahaa  his  seat  in  January  of 
1973,  a  good  many  more  laudatory  saluta- 
tions will  have  been  heaped  upon  this  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service.  It  ranks 
with  finest  In  the  history  of  Idaho. 


As  a  young  man  Jordan  and  his  wife, 
Grace,  and  family  ventured  forth  Into  the 
depths  of  Hells  Canyon  on  the  Middle  Snake 
to  work  out  a  livelihood  In  the  cattle  busl- 
nesa.  It  was  there  that  he  learned  to  love 
this  mighty  river  and  perceive  of  Ita  vast 
potential,  the  fate  of  which  would  prove  an 
Integral  part  of  his  public  career.  The  ex- 
periences, hardships  and  success  of  these 
years  have  been  told  In  several  books  written 
by  Orace  Jordan  and  are  familiar  to  many 
Idahoans. 

The  flrst  venture  In  politics  came  as  a 
legislator  from  Idaho  County  where  Jordan 
later  entered  business  as  an  auto  dealer  and 
a  seed  grower  on  the  famed  Camas  Prairie  in 
Grangevllle.  His  flrst  term  In  1947  as  a  legis- 
lator was  so  striking  and  impressive  that  his 
Republican  colleagues  were  smitten  by  the 
man.  He  served  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  a  Democratic  stronghold,  one  of  the 
few  Republicans  to  ever  achieve  such  a 
distinction. 

Consequently,  when  Oov.  C.  A.  Robblns  re- 
tired In  1950,  due  to  the  two-term  restric- 
tion on  gubernatorial  tenure.  Rep.  Jordan 
was  singled  out  as  the  leading  contender. 

He  won  the  party  nomination  and  the  elec- 
tion, serving  from  1951  to  1955  during  one  of 
the  most  hectic  periods  In  Idaho  history. 
His  leadership  thwarted  the  Bells  Canyon 
high  dam  and  the  Oolimibla  VaUey  Author- 
ity which  would  have  Integrated  and  divided 
Idaho's  precious  water  and  rights  thereto 
into  a  Northwest  river  authority  directed  by 
an  all-powerful  federal  commission. 

Many  outstanding  accomplishments  were 
attributed  to  Jordan's  administration  in 
Boise.  The  Institution  of  the  Idaho  Highway 
Commission  was  one  which  lifted  the  state's 
road  building  responsibilities  from  the  arena 
of  politics  and  boondoggle.  Por  the  flrst  time, 
Idaho  started  to  build  highways  out  of  neces- 
sity rather  than  expediency  and  the  record 
of  accomplishment  Is  still  being  written. 
Jordan  also  acted  on  his  own  conscience 
when  he  closed  both  Albion  Normal  and  the 
Lewlston  Normal  colleges.  Cassia  County  was 
greatly  affected  by  this  decision  but  It  Is  gen- 
erally admitted  by  the  professional  edu- 
cators and  public  generally  to  have  been  a 
wise  decision. 

During  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
Len  Jordan  served  on  the  International  Joint 
Commission  for  water  resources  where  he 
acquired  far-reaching  understanding  with 
Canada  and  Its  vast  river  and  lake  system 
In  the  Western  provinces.  Tiring  of  the 
Washington  scramble,  Jordan  returned  to 
Idaho,  ventured  once  more  Into  business. 
The  death  of  the  late  Sen.  Henry  Dworshak 
brought  his  wisdom  and  leadership  to  the 
fore  once  more.  The  party  leadership  sought 
him  out  to  flu  this  Important  vacancy.  He 
was  appointed  by  Oov.  Smylle  In  1962  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term.  He  was  elected  to  his 
present  term  In  1966. 

In  the  Senate  he  has  been  categorized  as  a 
solid  conservative.  He  had  led  the  onslaught 
against  appropriation  of  Idaho  water  to  the 
Southwest  and  stUl  spearheads  this  state's 
position  on  this  aggrandisement  by  thirsty 
Arizona  and  California.  Jordan  Is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  best  Informed  leaders  the 
state  has  at  present  on  the  Snake  River,  Its 
tributaries  and  the  vital  Importance  Idaho's 
constitution  attaches  to  Its  free-flowing  riv- 
ers. 

Por  Idaho,  It  wUl  be  Imperative  that  Len 
Jordan's  successor  understands  and  cher- 
ishes Its  land  and  vraters.  Much  is  to  be  said 
about  a  successor.  MeanwhUe,  the  South 
Idaho  Press  extoUs  the  Integrity  and  esteem 
of  a  fine  gentleman  who  has  served  his  state 
well.  WhUe  It  has  not  been  announced  yet, 
but  It  would  be  this  writer's  guees  that  Ijen 
Jordan  will  return  to  Idaho  and  bU  live- 
stock Interests  In  the  Council  area  where  he 
can  always  be  close  to  that  spectacular  view 
of  the  Middle  Snake  and  mediate  about  the 
river  which  has  been  ao  closely  entwined  In 
bis  life. 


[Prom  the  Eastern  Idaho  Parmer,  Idaho  fUla 

(Idaho)  Aug.  28,  1971] 

Senator  Jordan's  Decision 

U.S.  Senator  Len  Jordan  Isnt  going  to  be  a 
candidate  to  succeed  himself. 

Probably  this  announcement  came  as  a 
surprise  to  everybody  In  Idaho.  But  It  was  no 
surprise  to  the  members  of  his  family  who 
urged  him  to  pursue  this  course:  to  quit  at 
the  peak  of  a  long  and  distinguished  public 
service  career  In  Idaho  and  Washington; 
while  In  possession  of  physical  and  mental 
health. 

All  of  the  accumulating  evidence  of  recent 
months  mdlcated  that  Senator  Jordan  would 
seek  to  return  to  his  Senate  seat  In  1972. 
His  re-election  was  almoet  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. BUI  HaU,  editor  of  the  Lewlston 
Tribune,  has  often  commented  that  no  Dem- 
ocrat could  expect  to  ocmxpete  with  Senator 
Jordan  for  votes  In  north  Idaho.  We  sus- 
pect that  judgment  Is  well  supported  by  the 
pc^ltlcal  facts  of  life  In  Idaho. 

But  Senator  Jordan,  aside  from  purriy 
personal  reasons,  has  a  longer  range  view- 
point. If  he  were  re-elected,  his  next  six-year 
term  would  undoubtedly  be  his  last.  The  age 
factor  would  be  all  pervading  at  the  end  of 
another  term.  And  that,  as  Senator  Jordan 
is  well  aware,  would  make  him  In  his  final 
term  as  something  of  a  "lame  duck"  Senator. 

Perhaps  that  would  not  Impair  Senator 
Jordan's  abUlty  to  serve  the  nation  and  Idaho 
effectively,  but  It  certainly  wouldn't  help, 
either. 

Like  so  many  other  Americans,  Senator 
Jordan  Is  gravely  concerned  at  the  growing 
disaffection  with  the  entire  governmental 
structure  and  the  men  and  women  who  man- 
age It.  He  felt  deeply  the  recent  action  of 
Bonneville  county  voters  In  recalling  two 
legislators.  He  probaby  feels  that  If  that  la  to 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  public's  reac- 
tion toward  anyone  Identified  with  the  '"Es- 
tablishment," what's  the  tise?  The  Icaig. 
arduous  and  exhausting  hours  of  effort — the 
Senate  was  In  session  12  and  14  hours  each 
day  for  some  time  before  recessing — It  la 
easy  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  enough 
is  enough. 

Senator  Jordan,  over  the  years,  has  pro- 
vided Idaho  with  gifted  and  able  guidance 
In  many  areas  of  public  s«^ce.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  the  clock  cannot  be  turned 
back  to  permit  him  to  carry  on.  But  that,  of 
course,  cannot  be. 

We  applaud  him  for  mn^ng  this  retire- 
ment announcement  so  long  in  advance  of 
the  time  when  it  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
There's  time  and  opportunity  for  everyone 
Inclined  to  try  for  that  Senate  seat  to  get  at 
the  task  of  being  elected  to  succeed  him.  It'a 
obvious  already  that's  going  to  be  quite  a 
chore  for  quite  a  few  aspiring  cltlsens  of 
Idaho.  The  reward  Is  there:  membership  In 
the  most  excltislve  group  in  the  entire 
world;  one  of  100  holding  a  seat  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(Prom  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Idaho  Statesman, 
Sept.  6, 1971) 
Praise  Given  Senator  Jordan 
ElorroR,  The  Statesilan  : 

Under  the  quiet  dignity  of  Sen.  Len  B. 
Jordan  as  he  represents  Idaho  In  the  austere 
halls  of  Oongreas  of  the  United  States  there 
smolders  a  determination  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  his  state  and  nation  In  accordance  with 
his  conscience  for  what  is  right  and  best  for 
his  country. 

During  the  years  of  his  tenure  In  the  VS. 
Senate,  the  magnitude  of  the  stature  of  Sen- 
ator Jordan  has  become  Increasingly  evident. 
Poimoal  partlaanshlp  has  receded,  giving  way 
to  stalwart  statesmanship.  His  presence  In 
the  U.a.  Senate  h»B  afrorded  Idaho  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  firm,  steady,  representation, 
a  keen  sense  of  analytloal  disposition  of 
world  affaln,  state,  national  or  interna- 
tional. 

In  the  course  of  crucial  global  develop- 
ments, we  need  such  men  in  Congress  who 
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posMu  stAbUlty  of  character  and  Indlaput- 
able  ability.  Men,  who  In  the  face  of  partisan 
preasiire,  can  stand  alone  if  neceeaary  In 
determination  of  what  In  their  own  eon* 
aclence  la  right,  aenator  Jordan  baa  emaiiBed 
from  the  doldnun,  unreaaonlng  preaaure  of 
political  partlaaoahlp  to  take  hla  predeetlned 
plaoe  among  world  atateamen.  That,  as  U.S. 
senator  from  the  Oem  State  of  Idaho. — 
Oladtb  KmcHT. 
Council. 

[Prom  the  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  News, 
Sept.  3,  1071] 

New  Osass  . . .  CaossiNC  ovn  Jordan 
(By  Perry  Swlaher) 
What  United  States  Senator  Len  B.  Jor- 
dan will  do  with  hla  time  when  he  retiree  I 
don't  know.  What  I  hope  Is  that  he  will  spend 
part  of  It  with  young  Idahoana  In  the  places 
where  It  Is  professed  they  are  obtaining  a 
higher  education,  and  that  be  will  be  invited 
to  do  so. 

Senator  Jordcm  Is  the  first  Idaho  senator 
to  retire  voluntarily,  so  be  has  no  precedents 
to  go  by.  He  Ls  bone-tired,  I  realize.  But 
rest,  too,  can  be  overdone  by  a  man  with  his 
lifelong   habits. 

Len  Jordan  has  never  stopped  learning. 
Because  of  that  trait,  and  because  of  the 
decisions  he  went  through  the  process  of 
making  in  the  Senate,  he  knows  more  than 
meet  of  us  can  hope  to  know  about  some  of 
the  basic  Ingredients  of  national  questions. 
I  thmk  of  the  conflicts  between  environment 
and  the  technological  society,  between  weap- 
ons systems  and  nonmlUtary  programs,  be- 
tween national  security  and  reducing  Inter- 
national tensions,  between  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  effect  of  both  on  the  cheuitcter  of 
the  Judiciary. 

There  are  students.  Including  future  office- 
holders and  future  lawyers  and  present  voters 
who  would  listen  to  him  and  who  would  be 
heard  by  him.  I  thought  of  this  last  night 
while  eavesdropping  over  an  hour  and  a  half 
interval  on  an  incredible  outpouring  of  big- 
otry from  two  ex-OIs  who  had  taken  their 
locally- acquired  prejudices  to  the  Far  East 
with  them,  merged  them  with  the  profes- 
sional Southern  white-supremacy  rationales 
that  permeate  the  Army,  and  added  the  non- 
human  category  of  "gook"  to  their  litany  of 
hate.  Both  are  students  at  ISU,  but  neither 
seemed  to  carry  on  ordinary  conversation 
without  demeaning  most  of  mankind,  most 
of  the  top  brass  since  and  including  Elsen- 
hower, all  races  except  their  own.  all  holders 
of  public  office  and  virtually  all  teachers. 

Degrees  are  routinely  awarded  to  the  like, 
certifying  them  to  be  educated.  But  they 
are  nonleamers,  surely  more  receptive  to  the 
world  around  them  when  they  were  five  years 
old  than  they  are  now.  One,  who  grew  up  on 
a  wheat  ranch,  of  all  places.  •  •  •  aid  as  being 
on  a  "crutch"  in  contra-distlnctlon  to  him- 
self, and  both  are  attending  a  public  in- 
stitution in  the  ignorant  belief  that  when 
they  pay  their  student  fees  they  are  "pay- 
ing  their   own   way." 

In  the  area  of  self-knowledge,  and  the 
reconciliation  of  unlike  people.  Senator  Jor- 
dan shines.  I  cannot  recall  any  other  major 
Idaho  officeholders  who  reacted  as  posi- 
tively as  he  did  to  the  experience  of  enter- 
ing into  a  public  responsibility  quite  un- 
prepared for  the  scope  of  the  office  he'd  won. 
He'd  bad  as  little  exposure  to  the  duties  of 
governor  when  he  became  governor  20  years 
ago  as  the  voters  had  had  exposure  to  him. 
In  that  mutual  cloud  some  bad  things  hap- 
pened, but  Jordan's  return  to  elective  office  as 
a  senator  showed  that  he  learned  as  few  of 
us  do.  I  had  a  front-page  editorial  fit  when 
he  was  prot>osed  for  the  office,  judging  him 
only  by  his  initial  poeture  as  governor.  I've 
eaten  a  lot  of  words,  editorially  and  political- 
ly, but  none  so  often  and  so  deservedly  as 
that  tirade. 


Such  Intemperance — I  like  to  think  It  has 
modified,  but  that  Is  probably  a  conceit — 
Is  endemic  among  the  young  in  their  ex- 
amilnatlon  of  public  affairs,  and  not  Just 
among  the  activlata.  The  preaence  In  aca- 
demic foruma  and  Student  Union  brill  ses- 
sions of  someone  of  Jordan's  demeanor  and 
experience  would  help  to  provide  some  of 
the  self-assessing  Inalght  that  is  ubu  in 
public  schools  and  accidental  on  campuses. 

In  crossing  over  Jordan,  a  young  student 
would  come  out  a  little  wiser  on  the  other 
side. 

[Prom  the  St.  Marlea  (Idaho)  Gazette- 
Record,  Sept.  0,   1971) 
A  WoMDEUTrL  Job  roa  Us 

Idaho  has  lost  respected  and  effective 
repreaenUtlon  in  the  U.S.  Congress  with  the 
announcement  by  Senator  Len  Jordan  that 
he  Intends  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  present 
term  of  office. 

The  Senator  has  devoted  many  years  and 
much  effort  to  public  service.  No  one  be- 
grudges him  the  fact  that  he  wants  to  get 
away  from  the  pressures  and  furor  of  service 
in  the  senate. 

Instead,  we  can  be  thankful  that  we  have 
been  represented  by  a  man  such  as  Senator 
Jordan. 

Again  and  again.  Senator  Jordan  has  shown 
that  he  has  been  guided  by  his  principles 
In  deciding  how  to  vote.  For  example,  he 
resisted  great  pressures  In  the  Supreme  Court 
nomination  vote. 

The  senator  has  always  believed  that 
steady,  hard  work  Is  required  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  has  been  willing  to  do  that  work — 
and  as  a  result,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
respected   members   of  the  senate. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  the  Senator  leave — 
and  we  wish  him  the  best  of  every- 
thing.— RMH 

(Prom  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 

Tribune,  Sept.  4.  1971] 

A   ScBAP  roR  Jordan 

(By  Chris  Carlson) 

Washinoton — Sen.  Len  B.  Jordan,  R- 
Idaho.  Is  first  and  foremost  a  competitor. 
Paradoxical  as  it  seems,  Jordan's  competitive 
sense  played  a  prominent  role  in  his  recent 
decision  to  retire  from  the  Senate  In  1972, 
though  he  easily  could  have  been  re-elected. 

"I  like  a  good  scrap.  I've  never  run  from 
anything,"  Jordan  said  in  a  recent  Inter- 
view, and  immediately  began  talking  about 
the  Middle  Snake.  Almost  lost  among  the 
speculation  of  who  is  going  to  succeed  Jor- 
dan, was  a  statement  Jordan  made  on  the 
same  day  In  Boise  about  the  Middle  Snake. 

In  the  statement,  Jordan  tore  into  Sen. 
Bob  Packwood's  Snake  National  River  Bill 
on  which  hearings  will  be  held  Sept.  16  and 
17  before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
Jordan  acknowledged  that  announcing  his 
rertlrement  frees  him  to  concentrate  on  get- 
ting the  Snake  River  moratorium  passed. 

PREMATT7RE 

Jordan  charged  no  one  retilly  knows  what 
a  national  river  is.  that  it  is  premature  to 
prohibit  dam-building  forever,  and  that  up- 
stream water-uses  will  be  adversely  affected 
if  Packwood's  measure  became  law. 

He  scoffed  at  Packwood's  reference  to  the 
Snake  as  a  free-flowing  river,  pointing  out 
that  the  Snake  has  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  "working  river"  because  of  numerous  dams 
and  upstream  Irrigation  uses. 

"Obviously  a  working  river  like  the  Snake 
with  Its  numerous  impoundnients  and  diver- 
sions cannot  be  called  free  flowing  any  more 
than  the  water  In  a  kitchen  tap  can  be  called 
free  flowing  as  long  as  a  valve  may  be  used 
to  Increase  or  diminish  the  flow,"  the  Idaho 
Republican  said. 

He  expressed  worries  about  what  would 
happen  to  up-stream  users  in  "cirltlcal  water 
years    and    talked    to    the    news    conference 


about  the  "basin  of  origin"  rights  he  bcUevea 
Idaho  should  begin  to  aaaert  over  the  Snake 
He  termed  Packwood's  bill  the  Idaho  Water 
Export  Act  of  1971.  He  also  dlsctiaaed  the 
Impending  power  crisis  and  the  poaalbUlty 
there  may  have  to  be  another  hydroelectric 
dam  on  the  Snake. 

In  abort,  Jordan's  atatement  of  renewed 
support  for  the  Snake  River  moratorium  was 
tantamount  to  a  polite  declaraUon  of 
hoatlllty  against  Pack  wood  and  his  bill,  and 
for  the  next  14  months,  Jordan  will  concen- 
trate all  of  his  considerable  energies  on  this 
one  last  "scrap." 

Another  factor  In  Jordan's  decision  to  re- 
tire was  the  example  of  Sen.  John  Williams, 
R-Del.,  who  retired  In  1970.  Williams  was  one 
of  J(»'dan's  closest  friends,  but  the  crusty 
Delaware  senatcx'  has  always  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  senators  retiring  when  they 
reached  their  70b.  Despite  having  been  in  the 
Senate  since  1946,  WUllams  stuck  to  hla 
words. 

"I  truly  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  retiring 
because  the  Senate  needs  men  like  him," 
Jordan  said.  "The  time  to  step  aside  la  when 
you're  on  top,  and  John  Williams  Is  tha  ex- 
ample," Jordan  added. 

"I've  never  crowded  my  credit  to  Its  limits, 
and  I've  never  wanted  to  crowd  my  political 
fortune  to  the  point  where  a  next  term  was 
likely  to  be  the  last,"  the  former  governor 
said,  and  pointed  out  that  such  crowding  can 
make  one  a  "lame  duck"  for  six  years. 

Even  this  factor,  though.  Is  an  aspect  of 
Jordan's  competitive  spirit.  "I've  been  Inde- 
pendent since  I  was  16  and  I've  always  been 
a  competitor  even  when  I  was  In  high  school." 
Jordan  graduated  In  1916  from  the  Enterprise 
(Ore.)  high  schocd,  and  after  serving  in  World 
War  I  as  a  second  lieutenant  at  the  age  of  19. 
he  entrolled  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
where,  despite  working  and  plajrlng  football, 
he  gradtiated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  In  1923. 

Competitors  who  excel,  as  Jordan  has,  al- 
ways do  want  to  go  out  while  still  ahead. 

Two  other  factors  which  Jordan  did  not 
reveal  at  his  press  conference  were  his  desire 
to  do  something  else,  and  the  long-term  best 
Interests  of  his  constituents. 

"There's  much  I  still  want  to  do  without 
the  10  to  12  hours  a  day  demand  the  Senate 
places  on  my  time,"  Jordan  said.  He  wouldn't 
elaborate,  but  he  hinted  his  future  plana 
might  include  a  book — on  the  Middle  Snake, 
of  course. 

Jordan  also  said  he  had  been  looking  at 
the  future  from  his  constituents'  point  of 
view.  "No  one  knows  what  the  future  holds. 
My  constituents  are  entitled  to  full  efficiency, 
and  while  I've  never  felt  that  I  was  impaired 
in  any  way,  I  recognized  the  possibility  some- 
thing could  happen." 

MONEY    RETTJRNEn 

He  also  reported  he  had  been  thinking 
about  his  decision  for  several  years  and  ac- 
knowledged turning  back  a  Isu-ge  contribution 
in  1969  from  someone  who  was  pleased  with 
his  vote  against  the  nomination  of  Judge  Cle- 
ment Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
added,  though,  "I've  always  been  wary  of  any 
kind  of  support  that  might  be  interpreted 
as  a  rewEurd." 

Jordan  also  emphatically  denied  that  his 
general  displeasure  with  certain  of  the  ad- 
ministration's recent  moves,  such  as  Lock- 
heed, had  any  role  in  his  decision,  and  re- 
affirmed his  loyalty  to  the  President. 

Though  there  were  numerous  factors  In 
Jordan's  decision,  the  dominant  factor  ap- 
pears to  be  hts  strong  feelings  on  the  Middle 
Snake.  The  months  ahead  should  see  Jordan 
at  his  peak,  in  the  midst  of  a  flght  for  what 
he  thinks  is  best  for  the  Snake,  and  best  for 
Idaho. 


[Prom  the  Idaho  Palls  (Idaho)  Post-Register. 
Aug.  25,  19711 
Jordan  Sttrpsises  OOP  In  Quitting 
Sen.  Len  B.  Jordan's  announcement  Tues- 
day that  he  will  not  seek  another  term  in 
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the  Senate  In  1973  apparently  caught  many 
Republican  leaden  flatfooted.  One  tap  OOP 
county  official  said  It  la  anyone'a  guasa  aa  to 
who  will  replace  the  top  Republican  In  the 
state. 

Dane  Watklna,  obalrman  of  the  BozmevlUe 
County  OOP  Central  Committee,  appeared 
astounded  at  the  aenator 'a  announcement. 
"He  la  the  leader  In  the  state  as  far  aa  the 
OOP  Is  concerned.  I  cant  think  of  anyone  off- 
hand to  replace  him. 

"He  baa  been  a  real  stalwart  that  people 
have  been  able  to  locA  up  to.  He  haa  done  a 
good  job  for  the  state  and  the  nation  aa  a 
real  stateaman.  It's  going  to  be  difficult  to 
fill  his  shoea." 

Watklns  said  the  local  OOP  organization 
used  Jordan  as  a  position  of  strength  in  elec- 
tion campaigning,  since  he  often  lent  his 
prestige  to  area  Issues,  Jordan's  resignation 
could,  he  said,  weaken  the  position  of  the 
party. 

Since  former  Oov.  Don  Samuelaon's  defeat 
in  1970,  Jordan  had  assumed  the  top  OOP 
position  In  the  state.  Hla  seniority  In  the 
Senate  gave  him  more  atrength  In  committee 
work  and  floor  votes,  Watklns  said. 

The  senator's  recent  work  In  Congress 
Included  funding  tat  the  Rirle  Dam  flood 
control  project  In  eastern  Bonneville  Coun- 
ty, a  bill  for  a  seven  year  mOTatorium  on  dama 
on  the  Middle  Snake  River,  pending  leglala- 
tton  establishing  a  national  recreation  area 
in  the  Sawtooth  and  White  Clouds  area;  and 
setting  up  controls  on  mining  of  public 
lands. 

In  his  conservative  position,  Jordan  gen- 
erally supported  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
programs,  boith  foreign  and  domestic,  but 
most  of  his  efforts  were  accented  upon  prob- 
lems within  the  state.  He  joined  Democratic 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfleld  in  a  futile  fight  to  save 
passenger  train  service  in  East  Idaho.  He 
opposed  the  President  In  rejeotlng  funding 
of  the  SST  project. 

Other  positions  taken  by  the  Senator  in 
recent  years  were  support  of  Vietnam 
veterans  benefits,  (uid  refusal  to  force  the 
President  into  a  speeded  up  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  as  proposed  by  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment, and  co-sponsoring  a  bill  to  prohibit 
pornography  in  the  malls. 

A  rancher  himself,  Jordan  supported 
various  farm  legislation  for  Idaho  agricul- 
tural area. 

Jordan  grew  up  in  Enterprise,  Ore.,  near 
the  Hell's  Canyon  area  which  divides  Oregon 
and  Idaho. 

In  1933  the  Jordan  family  moved  to  Idaho 
In  the  Snake  River  area  below  Hell's  Canyon, 
after  a  Portland  bank  offered  him  a  ranch 
If  he  would  manage  the  property  and  get  back 
the  bank's  Investment.  In  1941  he  paid  the 
bank  with  Interest,  sold  the  ranch  and 
moved  to  Orangevllle,  where  he  was  engaged 
In  seed  growing  and  crop  farming.  He  also 
managed  a  grain  elevator,  established  a  farm 
implement  business,  a  real  estate  agency,  and 
auto  dealership,  and  took  part  in  a  variety  of 
civic   enterprises. 

GOVERNOR 

He  entered  politics  in  1946  as  a  Republican 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1950 
successfully  sought  the  governorship.  As 
Idaho's  governor,  from  1951  to  1954,  he  con- 
centrated on  governmental  reform  In  state 
agencies,  and  showed  particular  Interest  in 
promoting  States  In  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  in  the  Snake- 
Columbia  Basin. 

After  serving  four  years  as  governor,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower to  head  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  negotiating  with 
Canada  on  agreements  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  the  Columbia  Basin  Treaty  and 
Ubby  Dam.  In  1956,  Jordan  also  led  a  team 
of  U.S.  engineers  and  economists  on  a  sur- 
vey of  American  water  development  assist- 
ance in  Afghanistan. 


In  1962,  following  the  death  of  Inctimbcnt 
Republican  VB.  Sen.  Henry  Dworshak,  Jor- 
dan returned  to  public  life.  He  was  appointed 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  portion  of  Dwor- 
ahak'a  tarm  by  then-Oov.  Robert  S.  Smylle. 
Jordan  was  sleeted  In  a  ^Molal  elaotlon  held 
that  year,  and  was  decisively  re-elected  In 
1966  In  a  race  with  former  Congressman 
Ralph  Harding. 

In  the  Senate,  Jordan  has  continued  a 
long  interest  in  natural  resource  matters 
through  service  on  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  He  belongs  to 
the  following  suboominlttees  of  this  body: 
Minerals,  Materials  and  Puela;  PubUc  Landa; 
Water  and  Power  Reaourcea.  Belated  aasign- 
ments  have  Included  membership  on  the 
Public  Law  Review  Commission  and  the 
Lewis-Clark  Trail  Commission.  Other  com- 
mittee appointments  have  Included  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  and  Conduct  also  known 
as  the  Ethics  Committee. 

He  has  also  taken  an  active  Interest  in 
young  people  and  forests,  and  is  a  supporter 
of  the  Volunteers  In  Forest. 

Jordan  has  also  served  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Oommlasion,  Finance  Committee, 
and  the  Veterans  Committee.  He  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Affairs  Committee,  and  recently  resigned  his 
seat  in  favor  of  3nd  District  Congressman 
Orval  Hansen. 

Jordan  has  been  described  as  a  conserva- 
tive politically,  but  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered a  moderate  one.  He  has  generally 
supported  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  some  domestic  policies. 
However,  he  has  also  shown  his  own  inde- 
pendence, and  in  1969  helped  in  the  success- 
ful Senate  flght  against  confirmation  of 
President  Nixon's  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointee. Judge  Clement  Haynsworth  ol 
South  Carolina. 

His  wife,  Grace,  Is  a  well-known  author 
and  writes  a  weekly  newspaper  column. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  communicated  to  the  Senate 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
John  C.  Watts,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  trans- 
mitted the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  aimounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aCBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  2230.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended; 

H.R.  10090.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power 
development,  including  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
and  other  power  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  Independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  announce  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  25th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Smithsonian    Institution    and    to    designate 


and  to  set  aside  September  36,  1971,  as  a  q>e- 
clal  day  to  honor  the  scientific  and  ciUtural 
achievements  of  the  Institution. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Rkport  on  Disposal  or  Scxplus  Pkdxrai,  Real 

PaOPESTT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  real  property 
for  ptcu-k  and  recreation  purposes,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  CoQunittee  on  Government  Oi>erations. 
Report  or  Coicftsollei  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Problems  in  Accom- 
plishing Objectives  of  the  Work  Incentive 
Program — WIN,"  Department  of  Labor,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
dated  September  24,  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment (derations. 

Proposed  Concession  Permit  at  Swan  Tav- 
ern, Colonial  National  Historical  Park, 
Yorktown,  Va. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  permit  at  Swan 
Tavern,  Colonial  National  Historical  Park, 
Yorktown,  Va.  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.     BuRoiCK,     Mr.     Cannon,     Mr. 
Chiles,    Mr.    Ellender,    Mr.    Tvl- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Gravex,  Mr.  Hartkz.  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  INOTTTE,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Car- 
olina,  Mr.   Kennedy,    Mr.    Mathias, 
Mr.   McOovBXN,   Mr.   Montota,   Mr. 
Moss,   Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.   Packwood, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Spong, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  2681.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  impounds 
funds,    or    authorizes    the    impounding    of 
funds,   and   to   provide   a   procedure   under 
which  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  approve  the  President's  action  or 
require  the  President  to  cease  such  action. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Proxmire)  : 
S.    2562.    A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to    authorize    safety    design    standards    for 
school  buses,  to  require  certain  safety  stand- 
ards be  established  for  school  busen    to  re- 
quire the  investigation  of  certain  school  bus 
accidents,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  2583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  emergency  labor  disputes  af- 
fecting commerce  which  Imperil  the  health 
and  safety  of  a  major  region  of  the  Nation. 
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Referred  to   th«  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2984.  A  bill  tat  the  relief  of  Jean  George 
"loannls"  Tagiu.  Referred  to  the  Coiomlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Btirdick,  Mr.  Can- 
KO»,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Ellendbr, 
Mr.  PuLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Hartkx,     Mr.     Hollings,     Mr. 
iNOtTTE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Kennedt,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Spong,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  2581.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  im- 
pounds  funds,    or   authorizes    the   im- 
pounding of  funds,  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure   under    which    the    Senate    and 
House  of  Representatives  may  approve 
the   President's   action    or    require    the 
President  to  cease  such  action.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
atic»is. 

THS  IMPOUNDMENT  PSOCISUaES  BELL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  notify  the  Con- 
gress whenever  he  impounds  or  author- 
izes the  impounding  of  appropriated 
funds,  and  to  provide  that  the  President 
shall  cease  such  impounding  at  the  ex- 
piration of  60  calendar  days  unless  the 
Congress  shaD  approve  his  action  by  con- 
current resolution. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  procedure 
whereby  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  approve  each  im- 
poundment reported  by  the  President. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Sep- 
aration of  Powers,  of  which  I  am  honored 
to  serve  as  chairman,  c(Hiducted  hearings 
in  March  of  this  year  on  the  constitu- 
tional issues  raised  by  the  practice  of 
Executive  impoundment  of  appropriated 
funds.  The  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
is,  I  believe,  the  most  practical  and  rea- 
sonable solution  to  the  issues  raised  dur- 
ing the  subcommittee's  hearings. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  a  similar 
bill,  S.  2027,  which  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress can  disapprove  an  impoundment 
within  60  calendar  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent reports  his  action  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  new 
legislation,  while  retaining  many  features 
of  S.  2027,  would  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  cease  a  specific  Impoundment 
unless  he  receives  the  approval  of  the 
Congress.  The  dlfTerence  is  one  of  nega- 
tive and  afllnnative  approval,  which  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

The  new  bill  requires  the  President  to 
notify  each  House  of  the  Congress  by 
special  message  of  every  instance  In 
which  he  impounds  funds  or  authorizes 
such  impoimdment  by  any  ofDcer  of  the 
United  States.  Such  a  special  message 
must  specify  the  amoimt  of  Impounded 
funds,  the  specific  projects  or  govern- 
mental fimctlotu  affected  by  the  Im- 
poundment, and  the  reasons  for  such 
impoundment  of  funds. 


The  bill  further  provides  that  the  Pres- 
ident sliall  cease  the  impounding  of  fimds 
set  forth  in  each  special  message  within 
60  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
after  the  message  is  received  by  the  Con- 
gress unless  the  specific  impoundment 
shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Congress 
in  accordance  with  a  procedure  set  forth 
In  the  bill. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  the  ap- 
proving concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
privileged  business,  and  it  specifies  rules 
of  procedure  which  will  provide  for  ease 
of  consideration  and  a  reasonable  period 
of  debate.  The  concurrent  resolutions 
would  not  be  referred  to  committee. 

This  bill  would  establish  effective  con- 
gressional oversight  of  Executive  im- 
poundment, which  is  yet  another  in  a 
long  line  of  developments  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  National  Government  which 
erode  the  powers  of  the  legislative  branch 
and  contribute  to  the  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  the  constitutional  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  rests. 

Impounding — or  reserving,  freezing, 
withholding,  sequestering,  depending  on 
semantic  choice — is  not  a  new  concept, 
and  when  undertaken  for  lawful  pur- 
poses, it  may  be  quite  useful  in  effecting 
economy.  Various  procedures  have  been 
used  over  the  years,  the  most  common 
being  the  reserving  of  funds  to  prevent 
deficiencies  in  a  Federal  program,  or  to 
effect  savings.  Impoundment  also  some- 
times occurs  when  Congress,  for  some 
special  reason  such  as  war  or  economic 
uncertainty,  passes  appropriations  as 
nothing  more  than  ceilings  or  expendi- 
tures, leaving  it  to  the  executive  branch 
to  expend  part  or  all  of  the  funds  at  its 
discretion.  Moreover,  impoundment  may 
occur  as  the  result  of  a  specific  congres- 
sional mandate.  Under  any  of  these 
forms  of  impoundment,  the  executive 
branch  is  permitted — or  required — to 
withhold  funds  imder  certain  specified 
conditions. 

However,  unfortunately  impoundment 
often  occurs  under  circumstances  where 
the  executive  branch,  for  reascHis  of  its 
own,  desires  to  avoid  expending  funds 
which  the  Congress  has  explicitly  di- 
rected to  be  spent  for  some  particular 
purpose.  It  is  this  situation  which  poses 
a  threat  to  our  system  of  government  and 
which  so  patently  violates  the  separation 
of  powers  principle. 

Neither  I  nor  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress who  are  concerned  over  this  prob- 
lem desires  that  the  executive  branch  ex- 
pend the  taxpayer's  money  foolishly.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  I  ad- 
vocate a  balanced  national  budget  and 
ever  greater  economy  in  the  Government, 
Nor  is  this  a  partisan  problem,  for  im- 
poundment has  occurred  under  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations.  It 
is  as  objectionable  under  one  as  under  the 
other. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  feature  of 
this  Executive  practice  is  the  fact  that 
impoimdment  enables  the  President  to 
effect  an  item  or  line  veto.  Such  a  power 
clearly  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution 
which  only  empowers  him  to  veto  entire 
bills.  Thus,  by  impoimding  appropriated 
fimds,  the  President  is  able  to  modify,  re- 
shape, or  nullify  completely,  laws  passed 
by  the  legislative  branch,  thereby  mak- 
ing legislative  policy  through  Executive 
power.  Such  an  illegal  exercise  of  the 


power  of  his  office  fUcs  directly  in  the 
face  of  clear  constitutional  provisions  to 
the  contrary.  The  bill  I  introduce  todaj 
will  in  effect  give  the  Congress  a  chanc« 
to  override  this  illegal  type  of  veto. 

In  this  era,  the  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  have  become  dominant  in  the 
operation  of  the  governmental  structure. 
The  "power  of  the  purse"  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  tools  which  Congress  can 
use  to  oversee  and  control  the  burgeon- 
ing Federal  buieaucracy.  Congress  is  con- 
stitutioially  obligated  to  make  legislative 
policy,  and  is  accountable  to  the  citizens 
for  carrying  out  that  obligation.  The  im- 
poundment practice  seriously  interferes 
with  the  successful  operation  of  that 
principle  smd  places  Congress  in  the  par- 
adoxical and  belittling  role  of  having  to 
lobby  the  executive  branch  to  carry  out 
the  laws  it  passes. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  text  appear 
in  the  Record  following  these  introduc- 
tory remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2581 

A  bill  to  require  the  President  to  notify  the 
Congress  whenever  he  impounds  funds,  or 
authorizes  the  impounding  of  funds,  and 
to  provide  a  procedure  under  which  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepreeentatlTee  may 
approve  the  President's  action  or  require 
the  President  to  cease  such  action 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.    That    (a) 
whenever  the  President  Impounds  any  funds 
appropriated  by  law  out  of  the  Treaaury  for 
a  specific  purpose  or  project,  or  approvea  the 
Impounding  of  such  funds  by  any  offlcer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  with- 
in ten  days  thereafter,  transmit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  apeclal 
meeeage  specifying — 

( 1 1  the  amount  of  funds  Impounded, 

(2)  the  specific  projects  or  governmental 
functions  affected  thereby,  and 

(3)  the  reasons  for  the  Impwundlng  ot  such 
funds. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  mbsectlon  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate 
is  not  Ln  session,  and  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  if  the  House  Is 
not  in  session.  Each  such  message  shall  be 
printed  as  a  document  of  each  bouse. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  ceaae  tbe  im- 
pou:idlng  of  funds  set  forth  In  each  special 
message  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  message  Is  received 
by  the  Congress  unless  the  spteclfic  impound- 
ment shall  have  been  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress In  accordance  with  the  procedure  set 
out  In  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  Includes — 

(a)  withholding  of  funds  (whether  by  es- 
tablishing reserves  or  otherwise)  appropriat- 
ed for  projects  or  activities,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  authorized  projects  or  activities  for 
which  appropriations  have  been  made,  and 

(b)  delaying  the  expenditure  or  obligation 
of  funds  beyond  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  expenditure  or  obligation  was  In- 
tended by  Congress  in  appropriating  such 
funds. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  foUowlng  subsections  of  this 
section  are  enacted  by  the  Congreea — 

( 1 )  a«  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,    but   applicable   only   with   re- 
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spect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that 
House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  described 
by  this  section;  and  they  shall  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constltu- 
tioral  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  ol 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  cf 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  which  la  Intro- 
duced and  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  before 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  the  date  on  which  the  President's  mes- 
sage is  received  by  that  House. 

1 2)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  each  resolution  shall  read  as  follows: 
"That  the  Senate  (House  of  Representatives) 
approves  the  Impounding  of  funds  as  set 
forth  in  the  special  message  of  the  President 
dated  ,  Senate    (House)    Document  No. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
continuity  of  a  session  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
period. 

(c)(1)  A  resolution  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  a  special  message  shall  not  be 
referred  to  a  committee  and  shall  be  privi- 
leged business  for  Immediate  consideration. 
It  shall  at  any  time  be  In  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  haa 
been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  Such  motion 
shall  be  highly  privileged  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be 
in  order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  U  agreed  to,  debate 
on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolu- 
tion. An  amendment  to  the  resolution  shall 
not  be  In  order.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  and 
It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  consider 
any  other  resolution  Introduced  with  respect 
to  the  same  special  message. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
C^alr  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 


By  Mr.  NEI£ON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmirx)  : 
S.  2582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  safety  design  stand- 
ards for  schooibuses,  to  require  certain 
safety  standards  be  established  for  school 
buses,  to  require  the  Investigation  of  cer- 
tain schoolbus  accidents,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

SCHOOL    BTTB    BARTT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Proxmire  and  I  are  introducing  today 
the  School  Bus  Safety  Act  of  1971  which 
has  been  introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Lis 
CXVII 2103— Part  20 


AspiN  and  six  other  Members  of  the  Wis- 
consin delegation. 

The  bill  establishes  standards  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  schooibuses. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  such 
Federal  standards. 

On  September  18,  1971,  a  schoolbus 
carrying  a  Gunnison,  Colo.,  high  school 
football  team  careened  down  Monarch 
Pass,  Colo.,  and  crashed,  killing  a  coach 
and  eight  junior  varsity  players,  and 
seriously  injuring  the  driver. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Ac- 
cident Investigation  Division  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  pinpoint  whether  the 
tragedy  occurred  because  of  mechan- 
ical or  structural  defects  or  driver  error. 
The  real  issue,  however,  is  the  structural 
and  mechanical  quality  of  the  bus,  which 
WJ.5  almost  new.  It  had  logged  only  3,500 
miles  on  the  road. 

In  addition,  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Office  of  Defects  Investigation  has 
been  studying  the  brake  systems  of  that 
particular  model  bus  for  some  time,  but 
that  no  action  has  been  taken  to  Insure 
that  the  brakes  are  safe. 

A  number  of  things  occurred  in  that 
accident  which  we  believe  might  have 
been  averted  had  the  standards  which 
we  are  calling  for  today  been  imple- 
mented. 

The  roof  of  the  bus  collapsed  to  the 
level  of  the  seats  and  separated  along  the 
roof  line  when  the  bus  rolled  over.  The 
windshield  shattered.  Most  of  the  occu- 
pants were  ejected  from  the  bus  on  im- 
pact. There  were  no  seat  belts.  For  some 
reason,  it  appears  that  the  driver  could 
not  get  the  gears  to  mesh.  The  strain  was 
too  great  for  the  brakes. 

Mr.  President,  an  estimated  240,000 
schooibuses  transport  some  18  million 
children  2  billion  miles  a  year  in  the 
United  States  at  a  public  cost  of  $825 
million. 

A  total  of  42,000  schoolbus  accidents 
occurred  in  1970.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  blames  mechanical 
breakdown  for  3  to  5  percent  of  the  acci- 
dents annually,  with  defective  brakes  as 
the  most  common  cause.  Driver  error  is 
blamed  for  about  50  percent  of  the  acci- 
dents. In  1970,  140  persons — 75  of  them 
pupils — died  In  accidents  involving 
schooibuses. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  more  than 
15,000  schooibuses  have  been  recalled  in 
the  past  4  years  for  possible  brake  or 
other  mechanical  defects,  such  as  worn 
throttles,  bumed-out  clutches,  weak  tail 
pipe  hangers,  broken  mirror  mounts, 
radiator  and  electrical  problems. 

A  1968  schoolbus  accident  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  which  resulted  in  one  child's 
death,  was  traced  to  brake  failure, 
prompting  an  Investigation  of  such  de- 
fects by  the  Depsutment  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  issued  detailed  recommendations 
following  its  investigation  of  the  Hunts- 
vllle  accident  and  another  Alabama 
schoolbus  crash,  urging  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Administration— of  the 
Department  of  Transportation — to  adopt 
a  schoolbus  structural  strength  standard. 
The  NHTSA  has  not  acted  on  the  recom- 
mendation. It  has  proposed  a  State  pro- 
gram standard  for  pupil  transportation. 


which  should  go  into  effect  in  the  near 
future. 

Most  of  the  Department's  school  bus 
standards,  however,  cover  operational 
rather  than  structural  features. 

This  bill  would  get  at  the  root  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  major  problem:  The 
design  and  manufacture  of  the  equip- 
ment. Even  if  schoolbus  crashes  occur — 
and  they  will — schooibuses  should  be 
built  to  provide  a  protective  rather  than 
a  hostile  environment  in  an  accident. 

Significant  research  has  been  con- 
ducted on  schoolbus  designs  which  we 
believe  should  be  utilized  to  improve  con- 
struction of  the  equipment.  An  entirely 
new  concept  in  design  may  be  one  an- 
swer. This  bill  calls  for  an  experimental 
prototype  bus  to  be  built  within  3  years 
after  the  bill's  passage. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  thorough  in- 
spection £ind  testing  of  the  buses  before 
they  leave  both  the  manufacturers'  and 
the  dealers'  hands.  The  bill  requires  that 
every  manufacturer  and  dealer  certify 
that  each  schoolbus  has  been  individual- 
ly inspected  and  test  driven  and  that  it 
conforms  to  the  Federal  safety  standards. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  accurate  data 
on  just  what  causes  accidents.  The  bill 
requires  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  investigate  each  schoolbus  ac- 
cident that  results  in  a  fatality,  and  to 
publically  report  findings. 

Most  importantly,  the  bill  requires  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  issue 
schoolbus  design  standards  dealing  with 
but  not  limited  to:  Einergency  exits;  in- 
terior protection;  fioor  strength;  seat  an- 
chorages; crash  worthiness;  vehicle  op- 
erating systems;  windows  and  wind- 
shields; fuel  systems;  exhaust  systems; 
and  flammability  of  Interior  materials. 

The  vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com- 
mission, a  10-year-old  interstate  compact 
agency,  issued  minimum  requirements  for 
schoolbus  construction  and  equipment  in 
January  of  this  year.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land this  past  summer  became  the  first 
State  to  adopt  a  safety  standard  aimed  at 
strengthening  schoolbus  structures.  The 
standard  is  based  on  the  Vehicle  Equip- 
ment Scufety  Commission  regulation  and 
affects  schooibuses  manufactured  after 
December  31, 1972. 

This  bill  is  a  vehicle  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  adopt  similar 
standards  nationwide.  Schoolbus  trage- 
dies and  equipment  are  not  bound  by 
State  lines. 

The  bill  calls  for  simple  amendments 
to  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Schoolbus  mechanical  or  structural 
defects  should  be  eliminated  on  the  draw- 
ing board  and  the  assembly  line,  before 
such  vehicles  embark  on  their  precious 
Journeys. 


By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  2583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  emergency 
labor  disputes  affecting  commerce  which 
imperil  the  health  smd  safety  of  a  major 
region  of  the  Nation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  printing  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bUl  to  amend  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947,  to  provide  for 
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the  settlement  of  emergency  labor  dis- 
putes affecting  commerce  which  imperil 
ihe  health  and  safety  of  a  major  region 
of  the  Nation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee recently  held  hearings  on  several 
bills  designed  to  provide  a  mechanism 
lor  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  which 
threaten  the  national  health  or  safety. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
taken  the  step  of  holding  these  hearings 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  they  wUl  go  on  to 
report  a  bill  to  the  Senate.  All  of  us,  I 
believe,  feel  a  sense  of  frustration  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  emergency  situa- 
tions caused  by  labor  disputes  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis.  Surely  we  can  develop  a  more 
workable  system  of  settling  these  dis- 
putes which  would  be  equitable  to  all  the 
parties  involved,  and  above  all  to  the 
general  public. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  existing  law  or 
any  new  mechanism  the  Congress  might 
establish  must  be  able  to  deai  with  emer- 
gency disputes  which  affect  a  major 
region  of  the  Nation.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing woiild  accomplish  that  objective, 
and  I  would  encourage  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  to  consider 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  in  connection 
with  its  discussions  of  the  other  legisla- 
tive proposals  before  it. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  the  President  is  given  the  authority 
to  seek,  and  the  courts  to  issue,  a  strike 
injunction  where  a  strike  or  lockout  af- 
fects all  or  a  substantial  part  of  an  indus- 
try engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce if  the  strike  or  lockout  will  imperil 
the  national  health  and  safety.  Thus,  if 
the  President  and  the  courts  find  that 
there  Is  a  national  emergency,  the  80- 
day  strike  injunction  may  be  issued.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  provision  has  been 
demonstrated  several  times. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
broaden  this  authority  to  make  it  appli- 
cable where  there  Is  a  strike  or  lockout 
creating  not  a  national  emergency,  but 
one  affecting  a  major  region  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  numerous  examples  which 
could  be  given  authority  such  as  that 
contained  in  my  bill  would  have  pre- 
vented substantial  hardship  to  a  par- 
ticular region  of  the  country.  Last  year 
the  tieup  In  the  motor  traiisportatlon 
industry  in  Chicago  seriously  affected 
many  businesses,  both  large  and  small, 
in  the  Midwest,  causing  many  of  them  to 
either  close  down  or  lay  off  workers,  be- 
cause they  were  not  able  to  obtain  sup- 
plies, materials,  or  equipment  necessary 
to  operate  at  full  strength  or  to  ship 
their  finished  products. 

A  more  recent  example  is  the  west 
coast  dock  strike  which  has  tied  up  all 
shipments  from  west  coast  ports  since 
July  1.  This  strike  has  hit  particularly 
hard  at  agricultural  producers  in  several 
regions  of  our  Nation.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimated  that  a  $15  mil- 
lion loss  in  July  alone  in  agriculture  ex- 
ports to  Asia  was  due  to  the  strike,  with 
buyers  going  elsewhere  to  meet  their 
needs.  More  recently  Secretary  Hardin 
estimated  that  $215  mlllloD  worth  of 
farm  products  would  have  moved 
through  west  coast  ports  In  July  and 
August  \I  the  strike  had  not  been  under- 
way. It  is  quite  clear  that  our  farmers 


are  losing  some  of  their  export  markets, 
because  of  the  strike,  particularly  the 
important  Japanese  msirket.  Japan  is 
the  world's  largest  cash  wheat  market 
and  usually  buys  50  percent  of  her  wheat 
from  the  United  States.  Most  of  this 
moves  through  Pacific  coast  ports,  al- 
though some  shipments  have  been  mov- 
ing through  gulf  ports.  The  importance 
of  the  Jai>anese  market  is  easily  under- 
stood when  it  is  considered  that  4.5  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  com,  2.3  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat,  and  1.9  million 
metric  tons  of  milo,  among  other  com- 
modities, were  exported  to  Japan  in 
1970.  In  that  year  Japan  accounted  for 
a  record  $1.2  million  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports.  Furthermore,  the  labor  situa- 
tion at  the  gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  ap- 
pears to  be  deteriorating,  and  a  work 
stoppage  appears  likely  on  October  1.  If 
these  ports  are  also  closed  down,  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  wUl  be  in  serious 
trouble  indeed. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  recent 
meeting  with  the  negotiators  in  the  west 
coast  dispute  and  hope  that  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  will  be  fniitful. 
I  also  second  Agriculture  Secretary  Har- 
din's statement  that  he  is  "getting 
mighty  tired  of  seeing  American  farmers 
left  holding  the  sack  time  and  again  be- 
cause of  work  stoppages  that  prevent 
farm  products  from  flowing  to  market." 
If  we  don't  stop  putting  roadblocks  in  the 
way  of  farmers  producing  a  crop  and 
moving  It  to  market  when  it  is  ready 
then  the  whole  national  economy  will 
suffer  from  the  hardship  felt  by  a  basic 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  change  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  authorize  the  same  procedures  in  the 
case  of  national  emergencies.  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  if  the  President  had  the 
authority  in  my  biU.  he  could  have  in- 
voked the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  west  coast  strike.  I  hope  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee will  give  this  meastire  their  earli- 
est and  most  favorable  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  press  release 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
containing  Secretary  Hardin's  statement 
on  the  dock  strike  and  an  article  from 
the  August  28,  1971,  WaUaces  Farmer 
concerning  the  impact  of  labor  disputes 
on  farm  exports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wallaces  Farmer,  Aug.  28,  1871 1 

LoNCSHORritEN  Mat  STantz:  Labor  Dispute 

Could  Hu«t  Fulm  Ezpobts 

(By  Al  Bull) 

When  you  rely  on  someone  else  for  your 
food  supply,  you  want  him  to  have  plenty  of 
extra  food  and  to  be  dependable. 

The  United  States  with  excess  productive 
capacity  In  agriculture  baa  had  the  extra 
supply.  And  Ifs  always  been  available-^ 
almost  always. 

This  dependable  supply  helped  attract  cus- 
tomers for  our  grains.  The  biggest  single  cus- 
tomer Is  Japan  which  must  import  feed  and 
foodstuffs  on  a  regular  basis. 

Now.  transportation  problems — strikes  and 
the  threat  of  etrtkea — are  giving  the  Jap- 
anese some  second  thought*  about  the  de- 
pendability of  UJ8.  supply. 

Here's    how   Nobuo   NUkl,    who    deals   In 


Japanese-American  trade,  outlines  the  effects 
of  the  threatened  shipping  strike  or.  Japan: 
"The  Impact  from  strikes  Is  getting  Ut 
more  serious  In  Japan  each  year,  simply  be- 
cause her  requirements  of  the  Imported  agri- 
cultural product  Increase  every  year  at  a 
fast  pace. 

"Our  monthly  Import  requirements  for  the 
present  are  400,000  tons  wheat,  660,000  tons 
corn  and  grain  sorghum  for  feed  purpoae, 
120,000  tons  com  for  Industrial  usages,  and 
260,000  tons  soybeans.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, roughly  60  or  80%  of  these  require- 
ments Is  being  supplied  from  the  United 
States  with  most  of  it  being  shipped  out  of 
Gulf  ports  except  for  wheat. 

Those  agricultural  products  are  used  for 
human  consumption  and  animal  feeding.  So 
we  cannot  stand  Idle  against  a  possible  labor 
dispute.  We  must  always  take  protective 
measures. 

"Here  are  some  of  the  assumptions  behind 
our  recent  actions.  The  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  and  management 
groups  are  far  apart  on  thorny  problems  of 
work  rules  and  Job  security  plus  guaranteed 
working  hours.  The  U.S.  government  will  not 
Intervene  by  Invoking  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
A  strike  will  be  called  about  Oct.  1.  and  will 
continue  at  least  30-45  days. 

"On  such  assumptions,  we  started  to  make 
various  arrangements  as  early  as  late  May. 
"First,  we  released  practically  all  of  the 
large  grain  carriers  which  were  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  Gulf  ports  during  October  and 
November.  These  were  large  grain  carriers 
under  charter  by  Japanese  interests  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  maintaining  uninterrupted 
movements  of  grains  between  Gulf  ports  and 
Japan. 

"Secondly,  we  made  a  drastic  change  In 
the  traditional  pattern  of  feed  grain  pur- 
chase. 

"In  the  case  of  corn,  we  covered  our  October 
and  part  of  November  requirements  heavily 
from  outside  the  United  State.  We  bought 
250,000  tons  from  Thailand,  90,000  tons  from 
Argentina  and  South  Africa,  and  75,000  tons 
from  U.S.  Lakehead  Instead  of  Gulf. 

"Because  of  our  bitter  experiences  In  the 
past,  we  did  not  schedule  a  single  bushel  of 
corn  from  the  Gulf  ports  during  the  pKXslble 
strike  period  this  year. 

"In  the  case  of  mllo,  we  bought  150,000  tons 
from  Argentina.  50.000  tons  from  Australia, 
and  15,000  tons  from  South  Africa.  Altogether 
this  215.000  tons  of  mllo  Is  not  sufficient  If 
the  strike  Is  prolonged.  We  may  have  to  buy 
some  U.S.  mllo  for  shipment  from  Paclfle 
Coast  porta  In  spite  of  extra  cost  Involved. 
"It  Is  more  expensive  to  haul  grain  from 
South  America  to  Japan.  This  is  particularly 
so  when  we  try  to  get  supply  for  the  late  sea- 
son position  when  their  stocks  of  grain  are 
being  depleted.  But,  we  cannot  let  our  ever 
Increasing  numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry 
starve. 

"Thirdly,  In  the  case  of  soybeans,  the 
picture  Is  dUTerent.  There  Is  no  substitute 
crop  or  supply  source  In  the  world.  Japan, 
therefore,  was  forced  to  take  additional  soy- 
beans to  be  shipped  out  of  the  Gulf  prior  to 
Sept.  30,  on  top  of  normal  September  pur- 
chase. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Japan  bought  a  total 
of  370,000  tons  of  soybeans  for  shipment 
from  Gulf  during  September,  which  is  about 
160.000  tons  more  than  normal  requirements 
for  this  shipping  period.  Those  extra  pur- 
chases win  overload  our  handling  and  storage 
facilities  when  they  arrive  In  Japan. 

"We  also  bought  considerable  volume  of 
soybeans  for  shipment  from  the  Chicago 
Lakehead  during  October.  It  reached  about 
160,000  tons,  which  Is  about  120,000  tons 
more  than  normal.  The  longer  haul  means 
higher  ocean  freight  coat,  but  we  have  no 
other  choice. 

"These  are  only  some  of  the  direct  conse- 
quences of  fear  over  the  possible  dock  strike 
this  year.  Indirect  effects  of  threaU  of  strike 
and  actual  stoppage  of  work  cannot  be 
measured. 
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"We  place  the  greatest  Importance  on  regu- 
lar continuity  of  supply.  In  this  respect,  a 
more  or  less  chronic  threat  of  strikes  by  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
and  railway  unions  in  U.S.  brings  serious 
danger  of  loss  of  some  of  your  market  for 
agricultural  products.  Your  competitors 
would  certainly  welcome  a  chance  to  take 
your  established  place  in  the  traditional 
market. 

"For  the  importing  countries,  the  threat  of 
a  strike  results  in  a  profound  impact,  re- 
gardless if  strike  is  called  or  averted  at  the 
last  minute. 

"Such  being  the  case,  I  would  like  to  urge 
that  the  U.S.  government  consider  enacting 
legislation  to  deal  with  those  transportation 
strikes  which  have  serious  adverse  conse- 
quences on  both  American  national  and  In- 
ternational Interests." 


"Dock  Strikje  Doing  Irreparable  Damage  to 
Farmers,"  Hardin  Said 

Washington,  August  16. — "The  West  Coast 
dock  strike  is  doing  Irreparable  damage  to 
U.S.  farmers,"  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  said  today.  "Farmers  are  los- 
ing valuable  cash  markets  for  exports  every 
day.  Foreign  buyers  are  turning  to  other 
sources,  and  It  will  be  hard  for  us  to  win 
them  back,"  Secretary  Hardin  said. 

"This  strike  is  running  rough  shod  over 
farmers,"  the  Secretary  declared.  "It  Is  high 
time  that  the  principal  parties  In  this  strike 
think  about  farmers  for  a  change — and  worry 
how  farmers  are  going  to  keep  up  their  In- 
come and  meet  their  mounting  costs,"  Secre- 
tary Hardin  said. 

"If  this  West  Coast  dock  strike  drags  on 
through  the  rest  of  the  month  there  will  be 
J215  million  worth  of  farm  products  that 
would  have  moved  through  West  Coast  ports 
In  July  and  August,  which  didn't,"  Secretary 
Hardin  said.  "About  $40  million  of  that  will 
be  In  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables — these  are 
perishable  products  that  can't  wait  for  a 
strike  to  end,  and  90  percent  of  that  business 
will  be  lost." 

Secretary  Hardin  said :  "Wheat  farmers  are 
getting  hit;  our  wheat  la  sitting  there  all  tied 
up  while  our  competitors  are  walking  off  with 
our  markets.  Livestock  farmers  are  also  los- 
ing sales." 

Japan  is  our  largest  export  customer  and 
It  depends  heavily  on  Pacific  Coast  ports  for 
Its  Imports.  "Already  the  Japanese  are  devel- 
oping new  sources  of  supply  through  invest- 
ments In  leas  developed  countries  because 
they  can't  depend  on  our  farm  products  mov- 
ing when  they  need  them,"  Hardin  said. 

"Im  getting  mighty  tired  of  seeing  Ameri- 
can farmers  left  holding  the  sack  time  and 
again  because  of  work  stoppages  that  prevent 
farm  products  from  flowing  to  market,"  the 
Secretary  said.  "We  are  working  as  hard  as 
we  can  to  build  up  foreign  markets  for  farm 
products  so  that  we  can  ease  up  on  acreage 
controls  In  this  country  and  help  farmers  do 
a  little  better. 

"This  year  we  have  managed  to  set  a  new 
record  on  farm  exports  of  $7.8  billion.  This  is 
tl  billion  higher  than  a  year  ago.  And  the 
increase  is  In  cash.  It  is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  In  our  national  export  picture.  It  Is 
made  possible  mainly  because  our  farmers  are 
so  productive  and  efficient,"  Secretary  Hardin 
said. 

"If  we  don't  stop  putting  roadblocks  in  the 
way  of  farmers  producing  a  crop  and  moving 
it  to  market  when  it's  ready,  then  agriculture 
win  be  In  worse  trouble,"  Secretary  Hardin 
declared. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.     24T0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tatt  of  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Harike)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2470,  to  amend 


the  act  requiring  evidence  of  certain  fi- 
nancial responsibility  and  establishing 
minimum  standards  for  certain  pas- 
senger vessels  in  order  to  exempt  certain 
vessels  operating  on  inland  rivers. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    1*7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  147,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     438 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  1),  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  benefits  and  im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  meth- 
ods under  the  OASDI  program,  to  make 
improvements  in  the  medicare,  medic- 
aid, and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  on  improve- 
ments in  their  operating  effectiveness,  to 
replace  the  existing  Federal-State  pubUc 
assistance  programs  with  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  adult  assistance  and  a  Federal 
program  of  benefits  to  low-income  fam- 
ilies with  children  with  incentives  and 
requirements  for  employment  and  train- 
ing to  improve  the  capacity  for  employ- 
ment of  members  of  such  families,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MILITARY       PROCUREMENT        AU- 
THORIZATIONS        BILL.  1972— 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    440 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

ITS  TIME  TO  IXT  BEFORE  WE  BUT 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  de- 
bate on  the  military  procurement  bill 
continues,  there  are  going  to  be  many 
disagreements  among  us.  Do  we  need 
the  B-1  and  the  P-14?  Should  we  dis- 
engage now  from  Southeast  Asia? 
Should  we  continue  to  maintain  300,- 
000  men  imder  arms  in  Europe?  Such 
issues  have — and  will  continue — to  di- 
vide us. 

It  is  well  and  good  that  there  should 
be  disagreements  on  these  Issues.  It  is 
through  debate  on  such  questions  that 
decisions  are  made  in  a  democracy  such 
as  ours. 

But  while  we  debate  such  specific  is- 
sues, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  some 
basic  goals  which  should  unite  us: 

The  need  to  provide  our  combat 
troops  with  reliable  weapons  which  wiU 
not  let  them  down;  and 

The  need  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  de- 
fense from  a  dollar  of  defense  spending. 

PXKCEFTTVK  COMMrrm  POINTS 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been 
achieving  these  basic  goals.  And  there 
is  no  better  testimony  to  this  funda- 
mental fact  than  the  excellent  "basic 
considerations"  section  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  report  on  this  bill. 
Let  me  quote  for  a  minute  from  the 
report: 


First,  with  respect  to  the  reliability 
of  our  weapons: 

It  is  striking  that  in  many  cases  we 
have  developed  and  produced  aircraft  of 
extraordinary  capabilities  without  demon- 
strably reliable  and  effective  air-to-air 
munitions,  bombers  without  long-range  alr- 
to-surface  missUes,  submarines  without  re- 
liable and  effective  torpedoes  or  antlship 
missiles,  and  surface  escorts  without  any 
surface-to-surface  missile  of  any  kind. 
Moreover,  simple  and  reliable  modern  weap- 
ons have  often  been  neglected  In  the  pur- 
suit of  weapons  of  great  technological  com- 
plexity. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  value  we 
are  getting  for  our  defense  dollar: 

If  the  geometric  cost  increase  for  weap- 
ons systems  Is  not  sharply  reversed,  then 
even  significant  lncrea.ses  In  the  defense 
budget  may  not  Insure  the  force  levels  re- 
quired for  our  national  security.  ...  If  we 
can  afford  a  permanent  force  structure  of 
only  one-fifth  as  many  fighter  aircraft  or 
tanks  as  our  potential  adversaries — because 
our  systems  are  about  five  times  more  ex- 
pensive than  theirs — then  a  future  crisis 
may  find  us  at  a  sharp  numerical  disad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  eloquent 
words  well  spoken.  We  simply  must  de- 
velop more  reliable  weapons  than  we 
have  been  turning  out.  And  we  must  start 
getting  better  value  for  our  defense  dol- 
lar. 

I  agree  with  the  committee  that  there 
are  no  "easy  solutions  to  these  difficult 
problems."  But  I  do  feel  that  there  are 
some  basic  steps  we  can  take,  steps  which 
are  a  prerequisite  to  any  real  solution, 
and  steps  on  which  we  should  be  able 
to  agree. 

The  place  to  start,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
with  some  basic  reforms  of  our  present 
weapons  procurement  system.  Everyone 
agrees  that  procurement  is  now  a  mess. 
And  everybody  is  agreed  on  one  aspect 
of  the  solution.  It  is  siunmed  up  in  the 
phrase  "Fly  Before  You  Buy. "  We  must 
start  doing  a  better  job  of  testing  our 
weapons  before  we  buy  them. 

BETTER  TSSTINC  IS  NXXDED 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  the  de- 
ficiencies of  our  testing  programs.  I 
want  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  their 
past  failure  and  I  want  to  propose  a 
small,  partial  solution  the  implementa- 
tion of  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  any 
real  improvements. 

My  solution  is  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  now  before  us.  I 
will  describe  the  amendment  in  more 
detail  later,  but  I  vrlll  say  now  that  It 
has  two  main  provisions.  First,  it  calls  for 
organizational  changes  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  designed  to  increase 
the  priority  given  to  all  testing  pro- 
grams. Second,  it  calls  for  changes  in 
the  nature  of  these  programs  them- 
selves, changes  designed  to  make  this 
testing  more  realistic  and  to  Insure  that 
it  takes  place  at  a  time  when  It  can 
influence  important  procurement  deci- 
sions. 

But  before  discussing  my  solution.  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  problem.  I  want 
to  look  first  at  the  deficiencies  of  our 
testing  programs,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  weapons  systems  we  have  provided 
to  our  troops  in  Vietnam.  And  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  reasons  for  these  defi- 
ciencies, as  aiudyzed  so  brilliantly  In  the 
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reix)rt  last  year  by  the  Fitzhugh  Com- 
mission, whose  own  recommendations  on 
the  testing  issue  have  been  ignored  com- 
pletely. In  fact,  it  is  really  these  recom- 
mendations which  my  own  amendment 
is  designed  to  implement. 

I.    TUC   VIETNAII   EZPEKIKNCX 

We  need  to  look  no  further  than  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  document  the  present 
deficiencies  in  our  testing  programs.  Very 
few  of  the  weapons  we  have  used  in  Viet- 
nam were  tested  with  even  minimum 
adequacy  before  they  were  d^loyed.  Even 
worse,  in  some  of  the  few  cases  where 
adequate  tests  were  conducted,  the  re- 
sults were  ignored  by  the  superiors  to 
whom  they  were  reported.  It  is  a  simple 
fact  that  we  have  provided  our  boys  in 
Vietnam  with  very  unreliable  weapons — 
weapons  that  exposed  them  to  unneces- 
sary risks,  led  to  many  unneeded  deaths, 
and  often  let  them  down  in  combat. 

First.  The  M-16.  Perhaps  the  most  fa- 
mous example  is  the  M-16  rifle,  the  case 
history  of  which  has  been  brilliantly  in- 
vestigated in  1967  and  1968  reports  of  a 
House  Armed  Services  Siibctanmittee. 
Due  to  the  courage  and  perseverance  of 
a  few  dedicated  officers,  the  M-16  was  re- 
alistically tested  for  combat  usefulness, 
but  the  results  of  those  tests  were  ig- 
nored— perhaps  willfully — by  higher 
echelons  of  the  Army.  The  M-16  was 
thoroughly  tested  at  Fort  Ord  in  1965  and 
found  to  be  extraordinarily  and  danger- 
ously unreliable  due  to  several  simple  and 
easily  remedied  defects  introduced  by  the 
Army  arsenals.  The  test  findings  were  di- 
rectly submitted  to  the  highest  level  of 
the  Army  prior  to  deployment  of  the 
M-16.  Unfortunately,  the  Army  pro- 
ceeded with  deployment  of  the  weapon 
and  as  everyone  knows  today,  many 
Americans  died  needlessly  with  jammed 
M-16's  in  their  hands. 

Second.  The  Sheridan  tank.  A  second 
example,  also  investigated  by  a  special 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee,  Is 
the  deployment  of  the  Sheridan  tank  to 
Vietnam.  Despite  plenty  of  indications  In 
artificial  engineering  tests  that  the  ve- 
hicle, the  cannon,  and  the  missile  were  all 
unreliable  and  that  the  system  would  be 
dangerous  to  use  due  to  the  fiammability 
of  the  caseless  ammunition  and  the  ex- 
cessive noise  of  the  engine,  the  Army 
rushed  the  vehicle  to  Vietnam  without 
performing  stringent  operational  tests  of 
the  system.  In  combat,  all  the  previously 
suspected  faults  were  confirmed  in  spades 
and  new  ones  were  also  uncovered,  such 
as  the  need  to  tighten  all  chassis  bolts 
after  firing  a  few  rounds. 

Third.  Aircraft  vulnerability.  As  far  as 
aircraft  are  concerned,  not  a  single 
modem  heUcopter  or  fighter  deployed  to 
Vietnam  was  ever  specifically  tested  in 
advance  for  vulnerability.  The  UH-1.  the 
CH-47.  the  F-4.  the  F-105,  and  the  F-8 
all  proved  dangerously  vulnerable  to  even 
.50  caliber  bullets  because  they  had  been 
neither  designed  nor  tested  to  m\rtSm\7i- 
combat  vulnerability.  Finally,  after  3 
years  of  continuing  losses,  the  Air  Force 
Installed  expensive  and  by  no  means  ade- 
quate protection  kite  on  their  P-4's  and 
P-106'8.  The  Navy's  F-8,  meanwhile, 
proved  ao  dangerously  vxilnerable  to  fire 
and  hydraulic  failure  that  it  was  eventu- 
ally removed  from  moet  bombing  mis- 


sions. All  told,  we  have  lost  several  thou- 
sand helicopters  and  aircraft  in  Vietnam, 
fully  1.000  to  2,000  of  which  need  never 
have  been  lost  if  they  had  been  ade- 
quately tested  for  vulnerability.  And  de- 
spite this  experience,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  increase  In  live  firing  tests  of  air- 
craft component  vulnerabUity,  though 
there  has  been  a  massive  increase  in 
paper  studies  of  the  problem. 

Fourth.  Air-to-air  missiles.  And  we 
have  no  more  dismal  record  anywhere 
than  In  the  area  of  air-to-air  missiles, 
where  there  have  been  artificial  tests 
galore  to  confirm  the  success  of  major 
missile  programs,  while  the  results  of  the 
few  realistic  tests  conducted  have  been 
completely  suppressed  and  Ignored.  Two 
classic  examples  which  have  consistently 
let  our  pilots  down  at  the  moment  of 
victory  have  been  the  Sparrow  and  the 
Falcon.  Each  missile  has  cost  the  tax- 
payer over  $1  bilUon.  Elach  was  reported 
to  be  highly  successful  on  the  basis  of 
inadequate  engineering  tests.  And  each 
missed  its  performance  expectations  by 
about  a  factor  of  10  when  used  in  the 
skies  over  North  Vietnam.  Here,  too,  we 
have  learned  nothing  from  our  experi- 
ence. We  are  about  to  embark  on  pro- 
duction funding  of  the  Phoenix  missile  at 
10  times  the  cost  of  the  ^lerrow  on  the 
basis  of  far  less  testing  than  the  Spar- 
row received  before  combat  revealed  Its 
hopeless  inadequacy. 

Fifth.  Air-to-surface  munitions.  Our 
experience  with  alr-to-surface  munitions 
has  been  similiar.  Consider  the  Navy's 
Walleye,  a  much-touted  television  guided 
missile  when  it  was  first  introduced. 
Combat  experience  in  Vietnam  soon 
demonstrated  that  Walleye  delivery — be- 
cause of  the  time  required  to  set  up  and 
fire — exposed  pilots  to  much  greater  risk 
that  experienced  in  ordinary  dive  bomb- 
ing techniques.  Experience  demonstrated 
also  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Walleye 
against  small  fixed  targets  such  as 
bridges,  which  it  was  unable  to  hit  tmder 
combat  conditions,  despite  being  designed 
with  them  in  mind.  In  fact,  the  Walleyes 
inaccmticy  led  to  its  being  banned  from 
use  in  close  support  of  ground  forces  due 
to  fear  of  Injuries  to  friendly  troops.  The 
Air  Force  has  had  a  similiar  experience 
with  its  laser-guided  bombs,  which  have 
required  such  dangerous  delivery  tactics 
that  they  have  not  been  used  except  in 
areas  where  there  have  been  no  medium 
and  high-altitude  defenses.  The  most  re- 
grettable thing  once  again  is  that  all 
these  deficiencies  could  have  been  re- 
vealed through  realistic  peacetime  test- 
ing, without  risking  pilots'  and  ground 
troops'  lives. 

Sixth.  All-weather  avionics.  Finally, 
in  our  fascination  with  fancy  avionics 
gear,  we  deployed  the  A-«  and  then  the 
F-111  to  Southeast  Asia  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  allow  us  to  hit  targets  at 
night  by  the  use  of  radar.  Without  know- 
ing in  advance  through  realistic  testing 
how  few  targets  could  be  accurately  ac- 
quired and  hit  by  radar,  we  risked  thou- 
sands of  air  crewmen's  lives  In  combat 
against  targets  which  proved  to  be  hope- 
less. And  now,  with  the  evidence  of  com- 
bat behind  us,  we  still  refuse  to  conduct 
realistic  tests  at  home  and  still  continue 
to  buy  and  support  the  expensive  A-6  and 


F-lll  for  combat  use  abroad.  In  fact,  we 
are  in  the  process  of  adding  $112  million 
to  this  biU  for  12  more  F-lll's  which  the 
Air  Force  itself  never  initially  requested. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  dismal 
record.  In  fact,  it  is  a  tragic  record.  It  Is 
high  time  that  we  did  something  about  it. 

n.  THE  rrrzHUCH  commission  analysis 

Mr.  President,  many  voices  have  been 
raised  in  recent  years  about  the  need  for 
an  improvement  in  our  testing  programs. 
Concern  has  been  expressed  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  scientific  advisory 
committees  of  all  kinds.  And  the  Penta- 
gon itself  has  talked  a  great  deal  about 
the  new  "fly  before  you  buy"  policies  It 
has  installed. 

Unlortimately,  very  little  has  actually 
been  done.  Do  not  get  me  wTong.  I  recog- 
nize that  there  have  been  some  changes 
in  the  right  direction.  But  this  adminis- 
tration's milestone  policy  for  weapons 
system  developments  is  itself  a  very 
minor  change,  which  reduces  rather  than 
eliminates  concurrency.  And  it  is  too 
early  to  tell  how  far  the  administration 
will  go  in  its  much  more  significant  new 
"prototyping"  policy. 

And  virtually  no  change  has  been  made 
in  our  testing  programs,  which  are  the 
real  key  to  a  "fly  before  you  buy"  policy. 
In  fact,  the  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  most  thorough  study  yet 
conducted  of  our  testing  deficiencies  have 
gone  largely  Ignored.  I  refer  to  the  study 
conducted  last  year  by  the  Fitzhugh 
Commission — the  President's  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Panel — as  part  of  its  overall 
review  of  Defense  Department  opera- 
tions. 

I  expressed  my  disagreement  last  year 
with  a  number  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. But  I  can  find  no  fault  with 
its  treatment  of  the  testing  issue.  Tha 
commission  devoted  several  pages  of  its 
report  to  this  problem.  In  addition,  the 
conclusions  and  reconmiendatlons  in  the 
report  were  supplemented  by  a  200-page 
staff  study. 

A.   THE   XZISTINC     MASS 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  commission's 
description  of  the  existing  state  of  our 
testing  policies. 

The  commission  began  its  discussion 
of  the  testing  issue  by  making  a  distinc- 
tion which  is  far  too  often  overlooked— 
the  distinction  between  engineering  tests, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  operational  tests, 
on  the  other. 

Engineering  tests,  the  commission 
noted,  are  designed  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  system  will  meet  Its  technical 
requirements.  And  engineering  tests  were 
"not  a  major  problem  area."  There  were 
some  deficiencies — due  largely  to  the 
failure  to  fully  test  systems  until  they 
were  committed  to  production— but  gen- 
erally the  Commission  found  that  we  did 
get  around  at  some  point  to  tests  whicb 
determined  whether  a  system's  technical 
specifications  would  be  met. 

Operational  testing,  however,  was  in 
far  worse  shape.  The  commission  de- 
scribed operational  testing  as  follows: 

Operational  tasting,  on  the  other  band.  It 
done  to  determine  to  the  extent  possible 
whether  syBtenu  and  materiel  can  meet  op- 
erational requirements.  It  miut  provide  ad> 
vance  Itnowledge  as  to  what  their  caiMibUltlM 
and  limitations  wUl  be  when  they  ar«  sub- 
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jected  to  the  streaaes  of  the  environment  for 
which  they  were  designed  (usually  combat). 
Operational  testing  must  take  into  account 
the  Interface  with  other  systems  and  equip- 
ment, tactics  and  techniques,  organizational 
arrangements,  and  the  human  skills  and 
frailties  of  the  eventiial  users. 

Operational  testing,  In  other  words, 
concerns  itself  with  such  things  as  the 
maintainability  and  reliability  of  a  sys- 
tem under  combat  handling  conditions, 
its  survivability  in  the  face  of  hostile 
fire,  the  techniques  a  resourceful  enemy 
would  employ  to  counter  it  short  of  its 
destruction,  and  the  soundness  of  the 
tactics  worked  out  for  its  use. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  the  Importance 
of  such  testing.  These  considerations  are 
really  much  more  important  than  a  sys- 
tem's ability  to  simply  meet  its  technical 
specifications.  In  fact,  a  system's  speci- 
fications are  going  to  be  rather  worth- 
less unless  they  have  been  established 
with  operational  requirements  and  limi- 
tations clearly  in  mind. 

NO    DATA    AVAILABLI 

The  ccMnmlsslon  found,  however,  that 
very  little  operational  testing  was  con- 
ducted In  many  areas,  and  that  system 
designers  often  had  no  operational  test- 
ing data  on  which  to  rely  in  establishing 
specifications: 

Unfortunately,  It  has  been  almost  Impos- 
sible to  obtain  test  results  which  are  directly 
applicable  to  decisions  or  useful  for  analyses. 
Often  test  data  do  not  exist.  When  they  do, 
they  frequently  are  derived  from  tests  which 
were  potMTly  designed  or  conducted  under  in- 
sufficiently controlled  conditions  to  permit 
valid  comparisons.  It  Is  especlEtlly  difficult 
to  obtain  test  data  In  time  to  assist  In  de- 
cision-making. 

Moreover,  the  commission  found  that 
the  little  operational  testing  and  evalua- 
tion— O.T.  &  E. — conducted  was  con- 
ducted by  the  individual  military  serv- 
ices, with  little  coordination  at  a  Defense 
Department-wide  level: 

The  most  glaring  deficiency  of  OT&E  is  the 
lack  of  any  hlgher-than-Servlce  organization 
responsible  for  over -seeing  Defense  GT&E  as 
a  whole.  .  .  .  Currently,  there  is  no  effective 
method  for  conducting  OT&E  which  cuts 
across  Service  lines,  although  In  most  actual 
combat  environment,  the  United  States  must 
conduct  combined  operations.  The  interac- 
tions among  Services  become  extremely  Im- 
portant during  combat,  and  critical  military 
missions  transcend  Service  boundaries  and 
responsibilities  (for  example,  Close  Air  Sup- 
port. Reconnaissance,  and  Air  Supply) .  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  Joint  OT&E,  it  is  not 
only  very  difficult  to  detect  certain  kinds  of 
deficiencies  and  to  predict  combat  casualties 
In  advance,  but  it  is  also  difficult  to  make 
decisions  relating  to  overall  force  composi- 
tion. 

THE  FEW  DOLLARS  AVAILABLE  GET  LOST 

The  commission  criticized  also  the  lim- 
ited funding  available  for  O.T.  &  E. : 

Funding  throughout  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  and  continues  to  be  inade- 
quate to  supp>ort  much  necessary  OT&E.  Also, 
the  funding  of  OT&E  is  confused,  both  at  the 
OSD  level  and  within  the  individual  Services, 
and  neither  In  OSD  nor  in  any  Service  Is  there 
a  single  agency  responsible  for  insuring  that 
OT&E  is  adequately  funded.  In  fact,  there  la 
no  agency  that  can  even  Identify  the  funds 
that  are  being  spent  on  OT&E.  .  .  .  Because 
funds  earmarked  for  OT&E  do  not  have  sep- 
arate status  in  the  budget,  or  In  program 
elements,  they  are  often  vulnerable  to  diver- 
sion to  other  purposes. 


Such,  in  brief,  is  the  bleak  picture 
which  the  commission  painted  of  opera- 
tional test  and  evaluation  in  the  Defense 
Department  today.  Very  little  O.T.  ii  E. 
was  done  in  the  first  place.  What  little 
there  was  was  not  subject  to  depart- 
mentwide  coordination.  And  part  of  the 
Inadequate  fimding  could  be  easily  di- 
verted to  other  purposes. 

B.  The  Proposed  Solution.  In  consid- 
ering possible  steps  to  remedy  these  defi- 
ciencies, the  commission  noted  that 
earlier  attempts  had  been  made  to  deal 
with  the  problem  but  had  not  gotten  very 
far. 

A  Directorate  of  OT&E  was  established  In 
1966  within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  (ODDR&E) 
under  the  Deputy  Director  (Administration 
and  Management.)  Although  establishment 
of  this  organization  was  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  need  for  attention  to  the  operational 
aspects  of  testing  and  evaluation,  the  au- 
thority and  resources  of  this  Directorate 
were  very  limited  initially  and  have  de- 
creased since.  It  has  had  little,  if  any,  influ- 
ence, on  OT&E. 

The  commission's  staff  study  went  even 
further  In  describing  the  failure  of  the 
D.DJI.  &  E.  directorate: 

There  is  extremely  Uttle  productive  rela- 
tionship between  the  Assistant  Director 
(OT&E)  and  Service  OT&E  personnel  and 
agencies.  Sometimes  the  latter  were  not  aware 
that  there  was  such  an  organization  within 
the  OSD. 

Equally  unsuccessful  was  a  1968  at- 
tempt to  establish  better  operational 
testing  programs  through  the  auspices 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

In  1968,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
requested  the  JCS  to  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  Joint  Test  and  Evaluation 
Agency.  The  JCS  replied  that  such  an  agency 
was  unnecessary,  and  expressed  the  belief 
that  there  already  existed  within  the  organl- 
zatioD  of  the  JCS,  the  Services,  and  the  other 
agencies  the  capabUlty  to  plan,  conduct,  and 
evaluate  t^e  results  of  operational  tests,  in- 
cluding tests  Involving  Joint  forces.  How- 
ever, It  Is  evident  that  this  capabUlty  does 
not  exist  and  that  the  ad  hoc  testing  on 
which  the  JCS  relies  produces  very  little  use- 
ful data  In  support  of  decision-making. 

The  commission  made  several  recom- 
mendations to  deal  with  the  "dismal" 
situation  It  had  described. 

FLY    BETORE    YOU    BUY 

First,  it  recommended  basic  changes  in 
our  policies  for  the  development  of  new 
weapons  systems,  a  move  away  from  the 
present  concurrency  of  development  and 
production  to  a  new  "fly  before  you  buy" 
system.  It  advocated  establishment  of  "a 
general  rule  against  concurrent  develop- 
ment and  production,  with  the  produc- 
tion decision  deferred  until  successful 
demoiutration  of  developmental  proto- 
types." This  basic  change  was  a  prerequi- 
site If  operational  testing  was  to  play 
any  real  role  In  Individual  weapons  sys- 
tem production  decisions. 

NEW  ASSISTANT  SXCaETAXT 

Second,  It  made  three  recommenda- 
tions which  dealt  directly  with  the  opera- 
tional testing  issue: 

The  responslbUlty  for  Defense  test  and 
evaluation  pH>llcy  should  be  assigned  to  |a 
new]  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Test 
and  Evaluation). 

A  separate  program  category  should  be  es- 
tablished for  Test  and  Evaluation. 


The  responslbUlty  for  overview  of  Defense 
test  and  evaluation  effort  should  be  assigned 
to  [a  newj  Defense  Test  Agency.  In  addition. 
the  Agency  should  be  responsible  for  design 
or  review  of  test  designs,  performing  or  moni- 
toring of  tests,  and  continuous  evaluation  of 
the  entire  test  and  evaluation  program. 

The  commission  advocated  an  organi- 
zational solution — a  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  separate  funding,  and  a 
Defense  Test  Agency  under  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretary — because  it  saw  the 
problem  as  being  largely  organizational 
in  nature.  Operational  testing  had  re- 
ceived short  shrift,  the  commission  be- 
lieved, because  of  the  organizational 
interests  of  the  people  who  had  been  put 
in  charge  of  it  in  the  past. 

NO   INDEPENDENT   WATCHDOG 

At  the  departmentwide  level,  respon- 
sibility had  been  lodged  in  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
the  man  responsible  for  developing  new 
weapon  systems.  Putting  responsibility 
there,  the  commission  believed,  invited 
failure.  It  amounted  to  asking  weapons 
developers  to  be  their  own  watchdog : 

In  connection  with  testing  and  evaluation, 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  responalbUltles 
for  any  evaluation  function  should  be  exer- 
cised Independently.  When  they  are  sutwr- 
dlnated  to  or  combined  with  responsibilities 
for  the  development  of  the  Item  or  subject 
being  evaluated,  the  requisite  objectivity  Is 
seriously  Jeopardized. 

A  similar  problem  existed  in  the  serv- 
ices themselves,  where  O.T.  &  E.  was 
found  to  be  either  imder  the  control  of 
weapons  developers  or  denied  the  access 
to  higher  echelons  necessary  to  asstire 
any  real  Impact.  The  commission's  staff 
study  summed  up  service  O.T.  &  E.  as 
follows: 

There  are  three  major  reasons  for  the  con- 
clusion that  Service  OT&E  has  been  of  iin- 
even  quality  and  generally  much  leas  success- 
ful than  would  be  desirable.  First,  OT&E  In 
the  Services  has  lacked  much  of  the  Inde- 
pendence that  encourages  objectivity  and 
high  level  action  when  the  results  of  OT&E 
call  for  It.  Second,  throughout  the  Services 
there  has  been  very  little  guidance  from  high 
levels  as  to  what  la  desired  from  OT&E  ac- 
tivities. Third,  there  has  been  too  Uttle  sup- 
port and  encouragement.  Third,  there  has 
been  too  Uttle  support  aind  encouragement 
of  OT&E  from  high  levels  within  the  Services. 

THE    ROX7SS    SHKKIDAN    TANK    INVESTIGATION 

Further  evidence  of  the  pressures  pre- 
venting adequate  performance  of  the 
O.T.  &  E.  function  are  contained  in  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  excellent 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  study 
of  the  Sheridan  tank  fiasco  I  referred 
to  earlier.  Let  me  quote  two  of  the  com- 
mittee's findings: 

6.  In  Its  rush  to  develop  the  Sheridan  and 
M60A1E2  tanks  equipped  with  the  Shillelagh 
guided  missile,  the  Army  ordered  mass  pro- 
duction of  these  weapons  and  their  related 
equipment  before  there  were  adequate  assur- 
ances that  the  designs  were  suitable,  and.  in 
some  cases,  even  before  the  production  or 
funds  requests  had  been  officially  approved. 
The  fear  of  a  loss  of  program  funds  appears 
to  have  been  the  principal  reason  why  the 
Army's  top  management  level  approved  the 
mass  production  against  the  advice  of  quali- 
fied user  and  testing  agencies  and  personnel 
who  had  persistently  attempted  to  convey  the 
true  facts  of  their  sadly  lagging  development 
efforts. 

15.  The  facts  as  developed  by  this  subcom- 
mittee make  almost  unavoidable  the  conclu- 
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slon  that  so  much  time  and  money  had  been 
spent  In  developing  the  Shertdan/Shlllelagh 
system  that  the  developers  felt  Irrevocably 
commuted  to  production.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  project  manager  became 
more  of  a  captive  than  a  manager  of  his  proj- 
ect, and  might  understandably  feel  that  a 
failure  of  the  project  to  reach  fruition  could 
be  Interpreted  as  demonstrating  his  own  lack 
of  managerial  skills  and  thus  affect  his  Armv 
career.  Such  a  condition  must  Inevlubly  re- 
sult In  management  of  doubtful  quality  and 
questionable  management  concepts. 

Because  test  and  evaluation  responsi- 
bility was  lodged  in  the  wrong  places — 
both  at  a  departmentwide  level  and 
within  the  services — the  Fitzhugh  Com- 
mission recommended  an  organizational 
change  to  correct  the  problem.  The  rec- 
ommendation was  approved  unanimously 
by  the  members  of  the  commission.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  members  was  moved  to 
write  a  concurring  statement  underlin- 
ing the  urgency  of  the  change.  I  quote 
from  the  statement  of  Dr.  George  J 
Stigler: 

The  vast,  horrendously  expensive.  weap:;n 
systems  which  now  consume  so  large  a  par: 
of  the  budget  of  the  Defense  Department  may 
be  our  saving  or  our  downfall.  The  great  diffi- 
culty Is  that  presently  we  do  not  know.  Oper- 
ational testing  Is  almost  nonexistent  In  the 
weapons  acquisition  process.  The  recommen- 
dation of  the  report  that  systematic  opera- 
tional testing  be  introduced  deserves  highest 
priority. 

in.    THE    PENTAGON'S    RESPONSE 

Despite  the  clear-cut  evidence  that  a 
change  in  our  operational  testing  policies 
was  urgently  needed,  the  Department  of 
Defense  chose  to  ignore  the  Fitzhugh 
Commission's  recommendation.  It  chose 
to  keep  departmentwide  responsibility 
for  O.T.  k  E.  under  the  control  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. It  created  a  new  subordinate  of- 
fice under  his  control  to  replace  the  office 
which  had  first  been  created  in  1966  and 
which  had  proven  itself  ineffective  ever 
since.  Clearly  this  is  only  a  token  change. 
Our  weapons  system  developers  are  still 
policing  themselves,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  about  to  start  doing 
a  better  job  than  they  have. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  in  its 
own  report  on  this  bill,  lamented  the  Pen- 
tagon's response : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  that  he 
had  decided  not  to  accept  the  President's 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel  recommendation  of  es- 
tablishing an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Operational  Testing  and  Evalua- 
tion: Instead  a  subordinate  office  has  been 
established  under  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering.  The  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  pointed  out  what  it  consid- 
ered weaknesses  inoperational  test  and  eval- 
uation— lack  of  testing  Independent  of  weap- 
ons system  developers,  service  opposition  to 
Independent  operational  test  and  evaluation, 
lack  of  funds  and  facUltie.^,  and  lack  of  high- 
level  attention  and  management.  WhUe  the 
Committee  hopes  that  the  modified  approach 
will  succeed  in  correcting  these  weaknesses, 
other  steps  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
Panel  may  be  necessary  if  the  present  modi- 
fled  approach  does  not  prove  successful.  In- 
sufficient operational  test  and  evaluation 
In  the  past  has  meant  that  we  have  pro- 
duced some  weapons  too  complex  to  be  ef- 
fective. Evidence  of  this  tendency  was  Ulus- 
trat«d  by  testimony  concerning  the  failures 
of  our  air-to-air  munitions. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  share  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  concern. 


CONGBKSS    MUST    ACT 

I  think,  in  fact,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  assist  the  Pentagon 
in  constructive  fashion  in  this  area.  I 
think  we  need  to  do  so  by  means  of  di- 
rect legislative  guidance — guidance 
which  is  firm  enough  to  produce  results, 
yet  flexible  enough  to  permit  sound  ad- 
ministrative initiative  by  experts  in  the 
Pentagon  itself. 

I  do  not  think  the  Pentagon  can  solve 
the  problem  by  itself.  There  are  just  too 
many  pressures  working  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preserving  the  status  quo.  Only  if 
the  Congress  truly  demonstrates  its  in- 
terest will  the  problem  be  brought  imder 
control. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  at  this  time 
an  amendment  I  have  drafted  to  meet 
these  objectives.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  introduce  my  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Let  me  describe  briefly  what  my 
amendment  does. 

TEST  SYSTEMS  UNDES   DEVELOPMENT 

First,  it  directs  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  submit  all  major  weapon  sys- 
tems under  development  to  operational — 
as  well  as  engineering— tests.  The  precise 
nature  of  these  tests  is  left  for  experts  in 
the  Pentagon  to  work  out — as  should  be 
the  case.  All  the  amendment  does  is  to 
prescribe  in  general  terms  the  kinds  of 
factors  the  tests  should  explore: 

The  maintainability  and  reliability  of 
a  system  under  combat  handling  and  op- 
erating procedures: 

The  combat  survivability  of  a  system: 

The  extent  to  which  a  system  can  be 
rendered  ineffective  by  a  resourceful  en- 
emy through  the  use  of  tactics  and  coun- 
termeasures;  and 

The  soundness  of  the  tactics  developed 
for  the  system's  combat  use. 

The  importance  of  these  factors  is  self- 
explanatory.  It  is  because  we  have  not 
tested  for  them  in  the  past  that  we  have 
had  such  poor  results  with  our  systems  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Second,  my  amendment  requires  that 
these  tests  be  completed  and  a  report  on 
their  results  submitted  to  Congress  be- 
fore procurement  funds  have  been  ex- 
pended on  a  system  in  an  amount  greater 
than  10  percent  of  the  R.D.T.  &  E.  funds 
which  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  that  system.  In  other  words, 
my  amendment  requires  that  we  test  be- 
fore we  buy,  before  we  are  totally  com- 
mitted to  a  system. 

Rigorous  ojaerational  tests  conducted 
early  in  a  system's  Ufe— that  is  a  goal  we 
can  all  agree  on.  My  amendment  will 
move  us  closer  to  that  goal.  And  it  will 
not  put  the  Department  of  Defense  In  a 
straightjacket.  Let  me  explain  briefly  the 
flexibility  built  into  my  amendment. 

For  one  thing,  the  testing  and  report- 
ing provisions  I  have  just  described  can 
be  suspended  by  the  President  at  any 
time  by  declaration  that  a  national 
emergency  exists  which  would  make 
their  applicability  dangerous  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 
paospEcnv«  oni-t 

Moreover,  these  testing  and  reportin? 
amendments  are  prospective  only.  They 
do  not  apply  to  systems  already  In  pro- 
duction. And  they  do  not  require  us  to 
rip  up  any  contracts  now  in  existence  or 


about  to  be  entered  into.  The  look  instead 
to  the  future  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

And  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  futui« 
exceptions  either.  If  the  Department  of 
Defense  feels  that  any  given  system 
should  be  exempted  from  the  general 
rule,  all  it  needs  to  do  is  ask  Congress  to 
grant  such  an  exception.  I  recognize  that 
exceptions  may  be  necessary.  And  I  can 
say  in  all  candor  that  I  would  weigh 
carefully  the  merits  of  any  requests  for 
exceptions  which  might  be  presented. 

Up  till  now,  however,  "fly  before  you 
buy"  has  been  the  exception  and  concur- 
rently the  basic  rule.  We  must  turn  this 
around.  We  must  get  a  handle  on  the 
real  costs  and  capabilities  of  our  systems 
before,  not  after,  we  get  In  the  kinds  of 
messes  we  have  on  the  C-5A  and  F-14. 
And  the  only  way  we  can  get  such  a  han- 
dle is  if  we  in  Congress  establish  a  "fly 
before  you  buy"  rule  and  require  the  De- 
fense Department  to  justify  all  excep- 
tions to  it. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  has  two 
other  provisions  which  I  would  like  to 
describe  briefly. 

AN     INDEPENDENT     WATCHDOG 

One  of  these  provisions  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  appoint  an  official, 
who  shall  report  to  him  directly  and  not 
through  anyone  else,  to  supervise  all  op- 
erational testing  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  is  essential,  in  my 
opinion,  if  we  are  going  to  get  vigorous 
leadership  and  new  initiatives  in  the  op- 
erational testing  area.  We  must  put  re- 
sponsibility for  this  important  function 
in  an  independent,  objective  place.  It 
cannot  remain  the  responsibility  of  oui 
weapon  system  developers  themselves,  as 
the  Fitzhugh  Commission  so  ably  recog- 
nized. 

Where  it  is  to  be  placed,  however,  is  up 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  could  ap- 
point a  new  Assistant  Secretary,  as  the 
commission  recommended,  or  he  could 
decide  on  some  other  organizational  solu- 
tion. The  choice— and  flexibility— is  his. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  he  desig- 
nate a  single  individual,  with  direct  ac- 
cess to  himself,  to  supervise  all  opera- 
tional testing  programs.  Surely  such  test- 
ing is  important  enough  to  warrant  such 
independence  and  access. 

ANNUAL    PBOGBESS    REPORT 

Finally,  my  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  the  funds  spent  for 
and  steps  taken  to  improve  operational 
testing  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  the  preceding  year.  This  report 
could  form  the  basis  of  a  continuing  dia- 
log between  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress  about  this  important 
subject.  Operational  testing  has  many 
roles  to  play.  Tests  of  already  developed 
systems  can  tell  us  what  new  systems  are 
most  worth  developing.  Tests  of  such  sys- 
tems can  tell  us  the  reasonableness  of  the 
tactics  which  new  systems  are  planning 
to  use.  And  tests  of  such  systems  can  help 
us  make  wise  decisions  about  the  predse 
mix  of  systems  In  our  total  force  struc- 
ture. Right  now  we  are  not  testing  our 
new  weapons  before  they  enter  produc- 
tion and  we  have  no  data  for  use  in  mak- 
ing these  other  kinds  of  decisions.  We  do 
not  even  know  how  much  we  are  spend- 
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ing  on  operational  testing,  and  some  test- 
ing funds — according  to  the  Fitzhugh 
Commission — are  being  diverted  to  other 
uses.  This  annual  reporting  requirement 
will  keep  us  abreast  of  the  changes  being 
made  to  correct  things. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  my  "test  before 
you  buy"  amendment.  I  made  its  text 
available  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee last  week  and  I  understand  that  the 
EJefense  Department  is  now  preparing 
comments  on  it.  The  precise  terms  of  my 
amendment  are  subject  to  negotiation 
and  I  will  not  call  It  up  for  a  vote  today. 
I  introduce  it  so  that  as  many  construc- 
tive comments  as  possible  can  be  made  in 
advance  of  a  vote,  while  changes  are  still 
possible. 

My  own  feeling,  however,  is  that 
changes  are  required  less  in  the  terms  of 
my  amendment  than  in  the  operational 
testing  policies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  complex  and  expensive  weapon 
systems  we  are  now  developing  may  some 
day  be  either  our  saving  or  our  downfall 
in  combat.  Which  It  might  be  we  do  not 
know.  And  we  will  not  know  unless  we 
change  our  testing  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  full  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  440 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

•Sec.  605.  (a)  The  Ck>ngrees  vlevsrs  with  con- 
cern the  present  lack  of  emphasis  on  opera- 
tional testing  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  order  to  ensure  that  systematic 
operational  testing  is  introduced  into  the 
weapons  acquisition  policies  of  tha.t  depart- 
ment. It  is  hereby  required — 

"(1)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
conduct  operational  tests  of  all  aircraft, 
nusslles,  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  other 
weapons  (excluding  naval  vessels)  under  de- 
velopment for  which  funds  are  authorized 
annually  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Ukely  effectiveness  of  such  systems  tmder 
actual  combat  conditions.  These  tests  shall 
examine  as  thoroughly  as  Is  practicable: 

"(A)  the  maJntaJnabllity  and  reliability  of 
each  such  system  under  anticipated  combat 
handling  and  operating  procedures: 

"(B)  the  combat  survivability  of  each  such 
system; 

'■  ( C )  the  extent  to  which  each  such  system 
could  be  rendered  ineffective  by  a  resource- 
ful enemy  through  the  use  of  tactics  and 
countermeasures: 

"(D)  the  sou:idness  of  the  tactics  devel- 
oped for  each  such  system's  combat  use,  with 
specific  emphasis  on  the  human  limitations 
and  personal  safety  of  the  military  personnel 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  use  it;  and 

"(E)  any  other  factors  In  the  combat  en- 
vironment Ukely  to  aSect  the  operational  ef- 
fectiveness of  each  such  system; 

"(2)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
appoint  an  official,  who  shall  report  directly 
to  him  without  any  Intervening  authority, 
to  administer  the  operational  testing  pro- 
gram prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this 
section  and  to  establish  other  operational 
testing  programs  to  assist  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  in  Is  long-range  planning  programs; 
and 

"(3)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  annually,  at  the  time 
the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
submitted  to  the  Congress,  regarding  the 
funds  spent  on  and  the  steps  taken  to  im- 
prove the  effectivenese  of  operational  test- 


ing programs  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  preceding  year,  together  with 
planned  programs  and  funding  for  opera- 
tional testing  during  the  coming  year. 

"(b)  The  tests  required  by  subsection  (a) 
(1)  of  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
weapon  system  shall  be  completed  and  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  results  thereof 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  prior  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  procurement  funds  (including  ex- 
penditvire  for  long-lead  items)  on  any  such 
system  in  an  amount  greater  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  funds  which  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  that  system. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  certify  In  each 
such  report  that  the  sysrtem  in  question  has 
been  tested  for  operational  effectiveness  in 
accordance  with  the  criteria  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  and  that  the 
tests  were  adequate  to  demonstrate  and  did 
in  fact  demonsrtrate  that  It  will  meet  the 
combat  performance  specifications  which 
have  been  established  for  it. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  system  for 
which  procurement  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated or  for  which  contractual  arrange- 
ments which  could  not  be  p)erformed  If  those 
subsections  were  applicable  have  been  en- 
tered into  the  Department  of  Defense  either 
prior  to  or  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.  The  President 
may  stispend  the  application  of  these  sub- 
sections at  any  time  by  declaring  that  a  na- 
tional emergency  exists  which  makes  their 
application  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Amendment  No.  347,  to  S.  1437,  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  and 
Revenue  Acts  of  1970  to  further  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  to  priorities  for 
airway  modernization  an'i  airport  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allott,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mi-.  Gurney t ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Amendment  No.  430,  to 
H.R.  8687,  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorizations bill. 


SENATOR  ERVIN  LISTS  WITNESSES 
FOR  FIRST  WEEK  OF  FREE  PRESS 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  the  list  of  witnesses  for  the 
first  week  of  hearings  on  freedom  of  the 
press  being  conducted  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights. 

On  Tuesday,  September  28.  at  10  a.m. 
In  room  318  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  the  subcommittee  will  hear 
from  Senator  James  Pearson,  of  Kansas; 
Congressman  Charles  Whalen,  of  Ohio; 
Mr.   Harding   Bancroft,   executive   vice 


president  of  the  New  York  Times;  and 
Mr.  Norman  Isaacs,  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  subcommittee  also  invited  Mr.  Earl 
Caldwell,  a  New  York  Times  reporter,  to 
testify  on  September  28.  Although  Mr. 
Caldwell  expressed  his  desire  to  appear 
and  had  pleinned  to  attend,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  counsel  he  has  decided  not  to 
testify.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  party  to  an  im- 
portant case  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  regret  Mr.  Caldwell's 
decision  but  appreciate  his  dilemma. 

Representative  Ogden  Rsm,  of  New 
York,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations and  Government  Infonnaticai 
and  former  president  and  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribime,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  will  present  tes- 
timony before  the  subcommittee  on 
Wednesday,  September  29.  On  this  day 
the  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  1202 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m. 

On  Thursday,  September  30,  the  sub- 
committee's witnesses  will  be  Mr.  Walter 
Cronkite,  of  CBS  news;  Prof.  Philip 
Kurland,  of  Chicago  Law  School;  and 
Mr.  James  J.  Kllpatrick,  colmnnist  and 
television  commentator.  This  final  day  of 
hearings  of  the  first  week  will  be  held 
in  room  318,  Old  Senate  Building  at  10 
ajn. 

Additional  days  of  hearings  on  freedom 
of  the  press  will  be  held  on  October  12, 
13,  and  14  and  on  October  19  and  20.  On 
these  days,  as  is  the  case  for  the  first  week 
of  hearings,  the  subcommittee  will  be 
hearing  from  Americans  with  considera- 
ble experience  and  knowledge  in  the  area 
of  *i-eedom  of  the  press. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  commenting  upon 
one  of  the  problems  which  the  subcom- 
mittee will  be  considering  in  the  course 
of  its  hearings.  This  problem  has  devel- 
oped as  the  Govenunent  issues  incresising 
numbers  of  subpenas  for  newsmen  and 
their  notes  in  connection  with  judicitJ 
and  legislative  investigations. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
September  26,  1971,  suggests,  balancing 
the  interest  of  the  press  and  the  interests 
of  the  administration  of  justice  is  not  an 
easy  task.  The  case  of  United  States 
against  Earl  Caldwell  now  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  illustrates  the  difficulty 
in  reconcihng  these  conflicting  interests. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  cau- 
tions that — 

To  do  their  Job,  reporters  develop  sources 
among  radicals  or  in  the  underworld  or 
among  persons  who,  though  entirely  conven- 
tional, fear  loss  of  jobs  or  other  harassment 
if  publicly  identified.  Such  relationships 
would  be  destroyed — to  the  detriment  of  the 
public — if  at  the  whim  of  prosecutors,  re- 
porters could  be  forced  to  become  police 
informants.  Only  proof  oi  the  most  overrid- 
ing and  pressing  public  necessity  could  Jus- 
tify subpena  of  information  gathered  by 
newsmen  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Man>'  of  the  witnesses  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear during  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee's  hearings  on  freedom  of 
the  press  will  comment  upon  the  sub- 
pena controversy.  I  am  confident  that 
the  hearings  will  contribute  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  September  26  ef- 
fectively sets  forth  the  Questions  which 
must  be  considered  in  weigliing  the  Oov- 
emment's  interest  against  those  of  a  free 
press.  I  commend  Its  reading  to  all  Sena- 
tors and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Rzcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  Sept. 
26, 1971,  editorial] 

Thx  Public  SommL 
In  recent  years,  press  and  Oovemment 
have  appeared  to  be  Increasingly  on  a  col' 
llBlon  course.  The  Justice  Department's  at- 
tempt's to  restrain  publication  of  the  Penta- 
gon papers  and  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's effort  to  examine  the  unused  «im 
prepared  for  a  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem documentary  both  ended  In  failure, 
but  both  were  significant  aflorts  by  Oov- 
emment to  constrict  the  traditional  freedom 
of  the  press.  Orand  Juries  Investigating  crim- 
inal cases  have  Increasingly  resorted  to  the 
practice  of  subpoenaing  reporters  and  their 
notes  In  an  effort  to  use  the  press  as  an  arm 
of  the  law. 

In  the  light  of  the  wide  uneasiness  stirred 
by  these  developments,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  chaired  by 
Senator  Errln  of  North  Carolina  has  decided 
to  hold  public  hearings  this  week  on  the 
present  status  of  the  press's  liberties.  These 
hearings  are  certain  to  bring  forward  at  least 
three  distinct  viewpoints  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  press  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

One  view  Is  that  when  the  authors  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  wrote  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  abridging  freedom  of  the  press, 
they  meant  exactly  that — no  law.  In  nu- 
merous opinions,  most  recently  in  his  con- 
currence In  the  Pentagon  papers  case,  the 
late  Justice  Hugo  Black  vigorously  and  elo- 
quently argued  this  absolutist  construction. 
It  is  a  position  which  commands  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  of  many  clvU  Ubertarlans. 

A  conflicting  view  Is  that  the  press's 
right  to  publish  or  broadcast  i)pws  and  opin- 
ion is  not  overriding  and  that  there  are  com- 
peting claims  which  should  take  precedence. 
Thtis,  the  Solicitor  General  argued  In  the 
ease  of  the  Pentagon  papers  that  the  Oov- 
emment had  a  right  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tion of  documents  which  It  deemed  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  Interest.  Similarly,  local 
prosecutors  have  contended  that  newsmen 
have  no  right  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  their  news  soizrces  If  they  have  knowledge 
of  a  criminal  act. 

In  a  "fMend  of  the  court"  brief  filed  the 
other  day  on  behalf  of  The  Times  and  sev- 
eral other  newsgathering  organizations  In  a 
case  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  In- 
volving Times  reporter  Earl  CaldweU.  Prof. 
Alexander  U.  Blckel  of  the  Yale  Law  School 
sets  forth  an  intermediate  position  which 
this  newspaper  believes  Is  both  reasonable 
and  realistic.  In  essence,  he  argues  that,  al- 
though the  reach  of  the  First  Amendment  is 
broad  and  strong.  It  is  not  all -encompassing. 
A  free  society's  vital  interest  in  an  enter- 
prising, uninhibited  press  has  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  society's  other  Interests  such  as 
the  effective  administration  of  Justice. 

The  crucial  question  is  what  are  the  terms 
on  Which  this  necessary  accommodation 
should  take  place.  Such  an  accommodation 
Is  not  impossible.  Indeed,  much  of  the  time  of 
appellate  courts  Is  taken  up  with  the  sensi- 
tive, unremitting  work  of  defining  and  In- 
terpreting means  of  ciishlonlng  valid  but 
conflicting  interests.  Where  a  grand  Jury's 
right  to  know  contradicts  a  reporter's  right  to 
protect  his  sources,  the  problems  In  need  of 


resolution  are  comparable  to  those  Involved 
In  reconciling  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  of  every  individual  to  a  fair  trial — an 
area  in  which  considerable  progress  toward 
rational  guidelines  has  been  made. 

The  press  obviously  cannot  serve  society 
effectively  if  It  prints  only  what  Oovemment 
officials  say  or  what  private  persons  want 
known  about  their  activities.  Nor  Is  it  likely 
to  serve  society  effectively  if  it  recognizes  no 
re^Mnslbllitles  in  respect  to  the  individual's 
right  to  fair  trial  or  If  it  claims  for  Its  agents 
»n  absolute  immunity  from  their  obligations 
as  citizens. 

To  do  their  job,  reporters  develop  sources 
among  radicals  or  In  the  underworld  or 
among  persons  who.  though  entirely  con- 
ventional, fear  loss  of  Jobs  or  other  harass- 
ment IT  pubUcly  identified.  Such  relation- 
ships woxild  be  destroyed — to  the  detriment 
of  the  public — If  at  the  whim  of  prosecu- 
tors, reporters  could  be  forced  to  become  po- 
lice Informants.  Only  proof  of  the  most  over- 
riding and  pressing  public  necessity  could 
justify  subpoena  of  Information  gathered  by 
newsmen  In  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  First  Amendment  was  not  written  to 
protect  anyone's  career  or  profits.  Those  are 
private  concerns.  The  ConsUtutlon  protects 
the  press  because  the  press  serves  a  high  and 
essential  public  Interest.  When  It  does  Its 
work  with  courage  and  enterprise  and  In- 
tegrity, the  press  acts  as  a  sentinel  guaixUng 
every  citizen  against  tyranny,  corruption  and 
Injustice.  Oovemment  Itself  U  also  one  of 
society's  sentlneU  but  with  different  and 
far  stronger  powers.  Citizens  are  best  served 
when  press  and  Oovemment  operate  Inde- 
pendenUy  in  their  different  ways  to  defend 
the  public  Interest. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


JUSTICE  HUGO  P.  BLACK 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  since  its 
Lriception  as  a  nation  the  United  States 
has  been  extremely  fortunate  to  be 
blessed  with  a  wealth  of  leadership  capa- 
bility at  all  levels  of  government.  Amidst 
this  wealth  of  talent  which  has  driven 
this  Nation  to  levels  never  before 
achieved  by  mankind  in  his  continual 
search  for  a  free  and  just  society,  there 
have  been  few  men  who  have  risen  to 
towering  heights.  However,  one  of  these 
men  who  achieved  this  distinction  was 
Hugo  LaFayette  Black,  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  for  the  past  34  years. 

This  Nation  must,  therefore,  mourn 
the  passing  of  Justice  Black.  It  must 
mourn  the  loss  of  Justice  Black  not  only 
because  he  was  a  man,  but  also  because 
he  was  a  towering  Intellectual  force  in 
shaping  the  course  of  American  consti- 
tutional law  for  more  than  three  decades. 

As  we  mourn  the  passing  of  a  great 
man.  we  can  ail  be  grateful  tRat  Justice 
Black  responded  to  the  call  of  a  higher 
sense  of  duty  to  this  great  Nation.  Jus- 
tice Black  did  not  just  fulfill  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Justice  Black  displayed  the 
courage  and  foresight  which  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  this  Nation  for  many  dec- 
ades in  the  future  as  it  had  In  the  past. 

In  Sunday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  staff  writer  Alan  Barth  wrote : 

He  shaped  the  course  of  American  consti- 
tutional law  as  powerfully,  perhaps,  as  any 
other  single  Jurist  of  the  20th  century. 

I  join  in  agreement  with  Alan  Barth 
in  paying  this  tribute  to  a  great  man. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Earth's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


September  27,  1971 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Black  Chaicronxd  Nxw  Dtai,,  Civn,  Rnant 
(By  Alan  Barth) 

Hugo  LaFayette  Black  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  authentic  giants  la 
the  history  of  the  United  States  SupreoM 
Court.  He  shaped  the  course  of  Ammoaa 
constitutional  law  as  powerfully,  perhaps,  ai 
any  other  single  Jiiriat  of  the  20th  century. 

A  police  court  judge,  a  prosecuting  attar> 
ney,  an  influential  lawyer  in  private  pracUct 
in  his  native  Alab«tma.  a  formidable  champion 
of  the  New  Deal  in  the  United  States  Seoat*, 
Black  was  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelfi 
first  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court,  serv- 
ing as  an  associate  justice  for  34  years,  from 
his  installation  in  October,  1937,  until  his  re- 
tirement this  month  at  86. 

The  imprint  of  his  TunX  Southern  back- 
groxind  was  always  strong  upon  him — In  bU 
Populist  impulses,  in  the  style  and  intona- 
tion of  his  speech.  In  a  modesty  of  manner. 
in  colloquialisms  of  expression  that  belled 
his  erudition  and,  above  all,  In  an  awareness 
of  and  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  ordinary 
men  and  women. 

BCany  who  resisted  the  Imperatives  of  ths 
civil  rights  movement  called  Hugo  Black  a 
traitor  to  the  South  because  he  played  • 
leading  role  in  the  20th  century  emancipa- 
tion of  the  American  Negro.  Many  called  him 
a  radical  because  he  believed  In  according 
freedom  of  expression  to  odioiis  opinions  and 
in  assuring  all  the  protections  of  due  process 
of  law  to  odious  defendants.  Those  who  ad- 
mired the  Justice  attributed  these  beliefs  to 
an  inveterate  commitment  to  the  Ideas  of 
human  equality  and  individual  liberty. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  career,  he  was  at 
the  center  of  controversy.  It  never  seemed  to 
ruflle  his  poise  or  disturb  his  dignity;  and 
he  rarely  sought  to  justify  or  explain  his 
views  except  in  his  formal  written  opinions 
as  a  member  of  the  Court. 

WROTT  wrrH   LucmrTT,  fobcx 

He  wrote  with  extraordinary  simplicity, 
lucidity  and  force.  lu  a  number  of  great 
causes — the  right  of  indigent  defendants  to 
be  given  the  assistance  of  counsel  at  public 
expense,  for  Instance,  and  the  right  to  equal 
representation  In  legislative  bodies — dissents 
written  by  him  in  his  early  years  on  the 
Court  came.  In  time,  to  win  majority  accept- 
ance. 

Although  largely  self-educated,  he  brought 
broad  reading  and  great  learning  to  his  work 
as  a  Jurist,  often  illuminating  his  opinions 
with  apt  references  to  history.  Passionate  In 
his  convictions  and  often  bltlngly  and  even 
aggressively  IncUlve  In  his  expression  of 
them,  he  nevertheless  held  the  warm  affec- 
tion of  almost  every  one  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  Court.  Over  a  20-year  span,  he  and  Felix 
Frankfurter  carried  on  an  unrelenting  Intel- 
lectual conflict  over  the  meaning  and  ap- 
plication of  the  due  process  clause  of  ths 
14th  Amendment — a  bitter  battle  between 
Titans — without  any  diminution  of  respect 
and  regard  on  either  side. 

When  Justice  Black  retired  on  Sept.  17 
from  the  Supreme  Court  citing  health  rea- 
sons, he  had  served  longer  than  any  other 
Justice  except  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
and  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field.  The  record  for 
length  of  service  was  held  by  Justice  Field, 
who  retired  in  1897  after  serving  34  years,  six 
months  and  11  days.  Marshall  was  on  the 
Court  for  34  years,  four  months  and  two  days. 

One-fourth  of  the  Justices  who  have  sat 
on  the  Court  and  one-third  of  the  chief  Jus- 
tices had  served  during  Black's  long  tenure. 
At  86.  he  ranked  as  the  third  oldest  sitting 
Justice  In  the  history  of  the  Court.  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  stepped  down  In  1933 
at  the  age  of  91  and  Chief  Justice  Roger  B. 
Taney  died  In  office  In  18f54  at  87. 
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TOUKGBST  or  XICBT  CHnjJBXN 

Hugo  Black,  born  Feb.  27,  1886,  In  Clay 
County,  Ala.,  as  the  youngest  of  eight  chil- 
dren in  the  family  of  WUllam  Black,  a  farm- 
er of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  The  circumstances 
of  his  childhood  were  neither  privileged  nor 
peniu-ious.  The  family  lived  when  be  was  very 
young  In  a  log  farmhouse  with  a  privy  at  the 
rear.  Soon  after  he  was  bom,  however,  his 
father  abandoned  farming,  moved  to  Ash- 
land, a  town  of  about  350  people,  and  became 
co-owner  of  a  store. 

The  move  to  Ashland  was  made  primarily 
to  enable  the  chUdren  to  attend  school.  Hugo 
contributed  to  the  family  finances  by  picking 
cotton  and  setting  type  for  a  weekly  news- 
paper. He  had  time  for  sports;  and  he  was 
encouraged  In  a  natural  bent  for  reading. 
Politics  was  a  pervasive  part  of  his  environ- 
ment. Although  his  father  was  a  conservative 
Democrat  and  Hugo  himself  never  strayed 
from  the  party,  he  was  exposed  during  his 
youth  to  egalitarian  Ideeis  and  the  agrarian 
radicalism  that  William  Jennings  Bryan 
brought  into  the  Democratic  Party. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  Black's  biographers, 
John  P.  Frank,  says  of  this  period:  "The  anti- 
monopoly  and  rate  regulation  philosophies  of 
the  Populists  and  most  of  the  rest  of  their 
social  outlook  on  government  and  business 
have  been  a  part  of  Black  at  least  from  young 
manhood.  In  terms  of  most  of  his  social 
values,  Black  was  an  incipient  New  Dealer 
before  he  ever  left  home." 

ATTKNDKD    MEDICJU:.    SCBOOL 

At  17,  when  he  had  graduated  from  a 
slightly  glorified  community  high  school 
called  Ashland  College,  Black  went  to  medi- 
cal school  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
bypassing  any  undergraduate  college  educa- 
tion, he  entered  the  University  of  Alabama 
Law  School. 

TTiere  followed  a  year  of  law  practice  in 
Ashland,  and  In  1907  he  went  to  Birming- 
ham, rented  a  desk  In  an  attorney's  office  for 
$7  a  month,  joined  just  about  every  fraternal 
organization  in  the  city  and  did  such  odd 
legal  jobs  as  he  could  get  his  hands  on. 

His  first  real  case  was  a  damage  suit  for 
15  days*  pay  for  work  done  by  a  Negro  con- 
vict leased  to  a  steel  mill  and  kept  overtime 
on  the  Job.  He  won  an  award  of  $137.50  for 
his  client.  He  won.  also,  appointment  as  a 
part-time  police  court  judge  for  the  city  of 
Birmingham.  This  meant  handling  an  enor- 
mous caseload  of  unfortunates,  mostly 
black,  charged  with  drunkenness,  disorderly 
conduct  and  other  petty  offenses.  Black 
brought  both  compassion  and  efficiency  to 
the  task. 

In  1914,  Black  became  county  prosecutor. 
The  most  spectacular  aspect  of  his  career  in 
this  office  grew  out  of  his  discovery  that  the 
police  department  of  Bessemer,  a  Birming- 
ham suburb,  was  running  a  third-degree 
torture  chamber  to  get  confessions  from 
black  defendants.  He  presented  evidence  to  a 
grand  Jury,  persuading  it  to  change  the  use 
of  third-degree  tactics  "in  a  manner  so  cruel 
that  It  would  bring  discredit  and  shame  upon 
the  most  uncivilized  and  barbarous  com- 
munity." Hugo  Black  never  forgot  what  he 
learned  In  Bessemer. 

After  a  brief  tour  of  military  service  in 
World  War  I,  Black  engaged  In  private  prac- 
tice In  Birmingham.  Although  he  had  few 
corporate  clients,  he  achieved  exceptional 
success  as  a  personal  Injury  lawyer  and  as 
counsel  for  labor  unions. 

In  1926,  he  ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  With- 
out organization  support  and  with  almost 
no  financing  beyond  bis  own  pocketbook, 
he  reached  every  part  of  Alabama  In  his 
Model-T  Ford,  won  the  nomination  and  was 
elected. 

Black's  10-year  Senate  career  was  marked 
by  great  vigor  In  two  areas.  He  became  a 
tough,  formidable.  Implacable  Investigator, 
looking  relentlessly  Into  merchant  marine 
subsidies,   airline   subsidies,    utility    lobbies 


and  lobbying  In  general.  Legislatively,  Black 
was  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  that  became  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  a  major  New  Deal 
measure  more  commonly  known  as  the  wage- 
hour  law. 

Black  was  a  stalwart  champion  of  FDR's 
policies  and  programs  in  the  Senate.  When 
impatience  with  the  Supreme  Court's  frustra- 
tion of  his  major  social  reforms  led  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  a  Supreme  Cotirt  reorganiza- 
tion scheme — generally  referred  to  as  the 
court-packing  plan — Black  supported  it  vig- 
orously. He  opposed  the  President,  however, 
in  regard  to  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  on  the  ground  that  It  gave  too  much 
price-fixing  power  to  business. 

SmCKONXD   BT  BOOSXVXLT 

Justice  Van  Devanter's  retirement  in  1937 
gave  Ifr.  Roosevelt  his  first  opportunity  to 
nominate  a  Supreme  Court  Justice.  As  John 
Frank  tells  the  story,  the  President  sum- 
moned Sen.  Black  to  the  White  House  and, 
taking  an  appointment  form  from  a  desk 
drawer,  said:  "Hugo,  this  Is  a  form  tor  the 
nomination  of  a  Supreme  Cotirt  Justice.  May 
I  fill  In  yoiir  name?"  Black  answered:  "Mr. 
President,  m«  you  sure  that  ni  be  more  use- 
ful In  the  Court  than  In  the  Senate?"  To 
this,  the  President  answered:  "Htigo,  I  wish 
you  were  twins  because  Barkley  says  he 
needs  you  In  the  Senate;  but  I  think  youll 
be  more  useful  on  the  Coiul;."  Black's  nomi- 
nation went  to  the  Senate  where  It  was 
promptly  confirmed  63  to  16. 

Not  long  after  the  confirmation,  an  anti- 
New  Deal  newspaper  published  stories  show- 
ing that  Black  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Ku  EQux  Klan.  In  fact.  In  September,  1923, 
at  a  time  when  be  joined  a  variety  of  raganl- 
aatlons  In  an  effort  to  promote  his  fledgling 
law  practice,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Birmingham  Elan  unit.  In  June,  1925,  when 
he  declared  his  Senate  candidacy,  he  re- 
signed, believing  that  a  Klan  member  ought 
not  to  rim  for  public  office. 

Disclosiuv  of  this  Klan  membership  to  a 
national  audience — It  had  been  no  secret  in 
Alabama — produced  a  furor.  There  were  wide 
spread  demands  for  Black's  resignation  or 
Impeachment.  Republican  Sen.  Oecnrge  Norrls 
came  to  his  defense.  "Actually,"  he  said, 
"Justice  Black  Is  being  subjected  to  all  this 
criticism  because  he  Is  a  liberal,  because  he 
wants  to  bring  the  Supreme  Cotirt  closer  to 
the  people — not  becavise  he  Is  a  Klansman." 

MADE  KADIO  STATXMKNT 

Black  himself  retained  his  characteristic 
calm.  Importuned  by  nevrspaper  repKirters,  he 
declined  comment  \mtll  his  rettim  from  a 
trip  abroad,  and  then  made  a  brief  state- 
ment to  the  American  people  over  the  radio: 
"The  insinuations  of  racial  or  religious  intol- 
erance made  concerning  me  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  I  joined  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  about  15 
years  ago.  I  did  join  the  Klan.  I  later  re- 
signed. I  never  rejoined.  I  never  have  con- 
sidered and  do  not  now  consider  the  unso- 
Uolted  card  given  me  ahortly  after  my  ncml- 
nation  to  the  Senate  as  a  membership  of  any 
kind  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  never  used  It. 
I  did  not  even  keep  It.  Before  becoming  a 
senator  I  dropped  the  Klan.  I  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  It  since  that  time  ...  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  any  group  which,  any- 
where or  at  any  time,  arrogates  to  Itself  ths 
un-American  power  to  Interfere  In  the  slight- 
est with  complete  religious  freedom." 

Early  In  his  long  tenure  on  the  court, 
Black  became  a  leader  and  forceful  spokes- 
man for  a  changing  group  of  Justices  who 
were  called  judicial  activists.  Felix  Frank- 
furter was  the  moet  powerful  and  vocal  ex- 
ponent of  thoee  who  were  called  advocates  of 
judicial  restraint.  The  labels  are  liable  to  be 
misleading. 

Frankfurter  and  his  adherents  believed  In 
marked  judicial  deference  to  the  Judgment 
of  legislatures,  while  Black  and  his  associ- 
ates placed  emphasis  on  the  obligation  of 
the  Judiciary  to  check  headstrong  legislative 


acts  impinging  upon  Individual  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  Coostltution.  "The  essential 
protection  of  the  liberty  of  our  people,"  he 
said,  "should  not  be  denied  them  by  in- 
vocation of  a  doctrine  of  ao-caUed  judicial 
restraint." 

CT.AHHTCn    WTTB    rXAKKT U  UTKU 

On  the  other  hand.  Black  believed  that  a 
true  sense  of  judicial  restraint  required 
judges  to  stay  strictly  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Constitution's  language.  "Judges,"  he 
put  It,  "take  an  oath  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution as  it  Is,  not  as  they  think  it  should 
be.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
consistent  with  that  oath  a  judge  can  arro- 
gate to  himself  a  power  to  'adapt  the  Consti- 
tution to  new  times.' " 

Black  and  Frankfiurter  clashed  repeatedly 
on  this  issue  In  a  series  of  cases  decided  by 
the  court  In  the  1940b,  especially  in  regard 
to  interpretation  of  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fifth  and  Fotirteenth  amendments. 

In  Frankfurter's  view,  due  process  of  law 
"conveys  neither  formal  nor  fixed  nor  narrow 
reqtilrements.  It  Is  the  ccxnpendious  expres- 
sion i<x  all  those  rights  which  the  courts 
must  enfco'oe  because  they  are  basic  to  our 
free  society.  But  basic  rights  do  not  beocxne 
petrified  as  of  any  one  time,  even  though,  as 
a  matter  of  htiman  exjierlence,  some  may  not 
too  rhetorically  be  called  eternal  verities.  It 
Is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  free  society  to 
advance  In  Its  standards  of  what  Is  deemed 
reasonable  and  right.  Representing  as  it  does 
a  living  principle,  due  process  Is  not  confined 
within  a  permanent  catalogue  of  what  may 
at  a  given  time  be  deemed  the  limits  or  the 
essentials  of  fundamental  rights." 

To  Black,  this  seemed  to  give  altogether 
too  much  leeway  and  discretion  to  Judge& 
Nothing  In  the  Constitution,  be  contended, 
jtistlfied  a  transient  majority  of  the  Court 
in  deciding  at  any  given  time  what  consti- 
tuted "eternal  verities"  or  rights  "basic  to 
our  free  society"  or  "standards  of  what  Is 
deemed  reasonable  and  right." 

The  authors  of  the  Constitution  them- 
selves, he  insisted,  had  expressly  fixed  theee 
standards  in  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  courts 
had  authority  to  do  no  more  than  apply  the 
prohibitions  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  to  legisla- 
tive enactments  or  to  prosecutorial  prac- 
tices. "I  deeply  fear  for  our  constitutional 
system  of  government  when  life-appointed 
Judges  can  strike  down  a  law  passed  by  Con> 
gress  or  a  state  legislatvire,"  he  wrote,  "with 
no  more  justification  than  that  the  judges 
beUeve  the  law  is  'unreasonable.'  " 

Black  argued  throughout  his  career  on  the 
bench  that  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment  was  designed  to  make  the 
articles  of  the  Bill  of  Rl^ts  (originally  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  federal  goverrunent) 
binding  as  well  upon  the  states.  This  view 
was  set  forth  by  him  an  a  major  dissenting 
opinion  in  a  case  called  Adamaon  v.  California 
decided  in  1947. 

He  never  succeeded  in  persuading  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  to  accep*  this  view.  One 
by  one,  however,  through  a  process  of  selec- 
tive Incorporation,  the  Court  has  ruled  over 
the  years  that  the  14th  Amendment  protects 
against  Infringement  by  the  states  the  Uber- 
tles  accorded  by  the  First  Amendment,  the 
Fotirth  Amendment,  the  Fifth  Amendments 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  the 
Sixth  Amendment's  rights  to  notice,  con- 
frontation of  witnesses  and  the  assistance  of 
counsel,  and  the  Eighth  Amendment's  pro- 
hibition of  cruel  and  unusual  pvinlshments. 

PLATXD   A    DOMINANT   SOLS 

These  decisions,  taken  together,  wrought 
a  revolution  in  the  criminal  law  of  the  United 
States — a  revolution  in  which  Justice  Black 
played  a  dominant  role.  In  stim.  they  assured 
to  criminal  defendants  in  every  part  of  the 
country  almost  all  of  the  protections  guar- 
anteed in  the  country's  federal  courts. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  in  regard  to  First 
Amendment    rights — the   freedoms   of   oon- 
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Bclesoe,  expression  uid  aasodatlon — that 
Black  did  bis  most  Important  work  and  ex- 
pressed hlnuelX  wltli  tba  greatest  force.  In 
Uils  area  particularly,  he  believed  In  taking 
the  ConstituUcHi  altogether  literally.  He  was, 
in  sbort,  an  absolutist  or  strict  conatruc- 
Uonlst. 

"My  view,"  he  wrote,  "la,  without  devia- 
tion, without  exception,  without  any  lis, 
buts  or  whereases,  that  freedom  of  speech 
means  that  government  shall  not  do  any- 
thing to  people.  Of,  In  the  words  of  the  *Mm.gnm 
Carta,  move  against  people,  either  for  the 
views  they  have  or  the  views  they  express  ex 
the  words  they  speak  or  write.  Some  people 
would  have  you  believe  that  this  Is  a  very 
radical  position,  and  maybe  It  Is.  But  all  I 
am  doing  is  following  what  to  me  Is  the  clear 
wording  of  the  First  Amendment  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press'." 

Black  applied  this  absolutist  attitude  not 
only  to  all  political  expression,  no  matter 
how  "subversive,"  but  to  all  forms  of  cen- 
sorship and  to  all  kinds  of  laws  punishing 
libel.  "So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  he  said, 
"I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  halfway  ground 
for  protecting  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 
If  you  say  It  is  half  free,  you  can  rest  siseured 
that  it  will  not  remain  as  much  as  half  free." 

DirrUKU    WITH    HOLMZS    TXST 

He  had  scant  patience  with  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'  "clear  and  present  danger" 
test  adopted  by  the  Court  and  argued  vehe- 
mently against  It  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in 
the  Dennis  case  that  found  leaders  of  the 
Communist  Party  grulHy  of  "advocating" 
overthrow  of  the  government. 

"Freedom  to  speak  and  write  about  pub- 
lic questions,"  he  declared  In  another  opin- 
ion. "Is  as  Important  to  the  life  of  our  gov- 
ernment as  is  the  heart  to  the  human  body. 
In  fact,  this  privilege  is  the  heart  of  our  gov- 
ernment. If  that  heart  be  weakened,  the  re- 
sult is  debilitation:  if  it  be  stilled,  the  re- 
suit  Is  death." 

Black  took  an  almost  equally  absolutist 
position  with  respect  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment's stricture  against  any  law  "respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  powerfully  argued  opinions  of  the 
Cotirt  limiting  the  use  of  public  money  for 
aid  to  church -related  schools  and  forbid- 
ding the  recitation  of  prayers  or  Bible  read- 
ings in  public  schools. 

In  these  decisions,  he  called  effectively 
upon  his  knowledge  of  history  to  show  that 
such  limitations  upon  any  government  en- 
couragement of  religious  worship,  far  from 
being  hostile  to  religion,  were,  In  fact,  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  religious 
liberty. 

MABlTm  MUflSTEK'S  OAUCHTEX 

In  1921.  when  he  was  a:mo6t  35  years  old. 
Hugo  Black  married  a  minister's  daughter. 
Josephine  Poster.  Their  marriage  of  30  years 
ended  with  her  death  in  1951.  It  was,  ac- 
cording to  family  friends,  a  marriage  of  sin- 
gular happiness  and  companioiishlp.  yield- 
ing two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

After  six  extremely  lonely  years  as  a  wid- 
ower—made more  difficult  for  him  by  the 
anti-Ubertartan  trend  of  the  McCarthy  era- 
Black  married  Elizabeth  Seay  DeMerltte, 
herself  widowed  and  a  still  youthful  grand- 
mother. She  was  the  daughter  of  a  close 
friend  of  the  Justice  and  was  serving,  at  the 
time  they  became  engaged,  as  his  secretary 

Black's  home  in  Alexandria  is  a  place  of 
singular  charm  and  extraordinarily  suited  to 
his  personality,  q)acious  though  without 
pretension.  Georgian  in  style.  Informal,  In- 
viting. Books  are  its  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture and  eaf)eclally  in  the  comfortable  B«cond- 
floor  stiidy  where  the  Justice  and  his  law 
clerks  did  a  great  deal  of  their  work. 

There  is  a  tennis  court  on  the  ample 
grounds  of  the  house — a  tennis  court  oo 
which  Black  and  his  wife  played  constantly. 
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indefatlgably  and  remarkably  well  unta  a 
cataract  operation  In  1967  slowed  him  down 
considerably.  Any  ball  hit  within  his  reach 
was  pretty  likely  to  come  l>ack  to  his  op- 
ponent. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Justice's  private  life 
matched  the  simplicity  of  his  Judicial  phl- 
laa<q>hy.  What  he  loved,  he  loved  passion- 
ately: what  he  believed  In,  he  oelieved  In 
dreeply.  He  loved  America  and  the  concept  of 
freedom  that  constituted  the  essence  of  the 
American  Idea.  And  he  believed  in  the  utility 
of  freedom.  In  the  survival  value  of  a  free 
society. 

TH«   BOtraCE    OF    LOTALTT 

No  one  has  expressed  this  faith  better 
than  he  expressed  It  himself  in  his  James 
Madison  lecture  on  the  Bill  of  Rights:  "Since 
the  earliest  days,  philosophers  have  dreamed 
of  a  country  where  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
man  would  be  free;  where  there  would  be  no 
limits  to  Inquiry;  where  men  would  be  free 
to  explore  the  unknown  and  to  challenge  the 
most  deeply  rooted  beliefs  and  principles.  Ova 
First  Amendment  was  a  bold  effort  to  adopt 
this  principle — to  establish  a  country  with  no 
legal  restrictions  of  any  kind  upon  the  sub- 
jects people  could  Investigate,  discuss  and 
deny.  The  Pramers  knew,  better  perhaps 
than  we  do  today,  the  risks  they  were  taking. 
They  knew  that  free  speech  might  be  the 
friend  of  change  and  revolution.  But  they 
also  knew  that  it  Is  always  the  deadliest 
enemy  of  tyranny.  With  this  knowledge  they 
still  believed  that  the  ultimate  happiness 
and  security  of  a  nation  lies  in  its  ability  to 
explore,  to  change,  to  grow  and  ceaselessly 
to  adapt  Itself  to  new  knowledge  bom  of  In- 
quiry free  from  any  kind  of  governmental 
control  over  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man. 
Loyalty  comes  from  love  of  good  government, 
not  fear  of  a  bad  one." 


VACILLATING  POSITION  OF 
COMMUNIST  NEGOTIATORS 

Mr.  DOMENICK.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Sunday  Washing- 
ton Post  concerning  the  Vietnam  peace 
talks  and  the  vacillating  position  of  the 
Communist  negotiators  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  Senators.  Columnists 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  have 
analyzed  what  they  call  "the  deliberately 
misleading,  ambiguous  triple-speak  ema- 
nating from  the  peace  negotiators  at 
Paris  who  represent  both  Hanoi  and  the 
Vietcong— and  they  conclude  that 
spokesmen  for  the  Communists  have  one 
plan  for  the  •'imofflcial  peaceseekers"  who 
drop  into  Paris  quite  regularly  these  days, 
and  another  for  the  official  U.S.  nego- 
tiators. The  column  reports  what  is  called 
a  surprising  confession  of  mental  anguish 
experienced  by  Washington  Post  Paris 
correspondent  Jonathan  Randal  in  trying 
to  get  at  the  true  position  of  the  Com- 
munist negotiators  on  any  part  of  the 
latest  peace  plan. 

This  is  an  objective  analysis  by  two 
respected  journalists  which  places  the 
blame  for  lack  of  progress  at  Paris  where 
it  belongs — in  the  laps  of  the  equivocat- 
ing Communist  negotiators.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Hanoi's  Whipsaw  in 
Paris,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hanoi's  Whipsaw  in  Paris 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Rr.bert  Novak) 
The  whipsaw  now  being  used  so  effectively 
by  Hanoi  to  undercut  President  Nixon's  nego- 
tuting  posture  at  the  Vicinani  peace  talks  In 


Paris,  already  nei.r  rock-bottom,  has  now 
severed  the  last  strand  of  credibUlty  here  la 
what  the  Communists  seem  to  be  saying  in 
Paris. 

Indeed,  the  deliberately  misleading,  am- 
biguous trlple-speak  emanating  from  the 
peace  negotiators  at  Paris,  who  represent 
both  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  "provisional 
government"  in  South  Vietnam,  rung  a  sur- 
prising confession  of  mental  anguish  from 
the  Washington  Post's  Jonathan  Randal  at 
the  Sept.  16  briefing  by  Hanoi's  Nguyen 
Thanh  Le. 

Pressing  Le  for  an  explanation  on  the  stark 
contradiction  between  what  South  Dakota 
Sen.  George  McOovern  said  he  had  learned 
about  the  Communist  settlement  plan  a  few 
days  earlier,  and  what  chief  Hanoi  negotiator 
Xuan  Thuy  had  said  to  U.S.  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam Porter  on  Sept.  16,  Randal  exclaimed 
to  Le: 

"Do  you  understand  why  we  no  longer  un- 
derstand anything?  Do  you  understand  ths 
confusion  in  our  minds?  Either  things  are 
not  clear  or  I  am  a  fool,  and  if  I  am  a  fool 
I  am  ready  to  withdraw  from  active  life." 

Randal,  the  Post's  chief  correspondent  in 
Paris,  U  no  fool.  His  mental  anguish  accu- 
rately reflected  the  growing  credibility  gap 
between  what  the  Communists  have  been 
telling  such  unofBclal  peaceseekers  as  Mc- 
Govern,  a  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
and  what  they  have  been  telling  Porter  and 
the  U.S.  government. 

Ever  since  the  unveiling  on  July  1  of 
Hanoi's  seven-point  peace  plan,  peace-bloc 
leaders  in  the  U.S.  Senate  such  as  McOov- 
ern have  been  hounding  President  Nixon 
to  set  a  date  for  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  as 
demanded  by  point  one  of  the  peace  plan. 
If  he  would  only  do  that,  they  proclaim,  the 
Communists  would  release  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  in  a  percentage  ratio  equal  to  UJ3.  trooD 
withdrawals. 

Thus,  emerging  from  his  own  negotiating 
sessions  with  Xuan  Thuy  and  Thuy's  Viet- 
cong colleagues  on  Sept.  10  and  11,  McOov- 
ern said:  "There  la  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
whatsoever  that  our  prisoners  will  be  re- 
leased If  we  withdraw  our  forces.  Mr.  Xuan 
Thuy  .  .  .  confirms  the  July  7  New  York 
Times  statement  by  Mr.  Le  Due  Tho  (a  Hanoi 
Politburo  member)  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  carried  out  before  consideration 
of  a  new  government  in  Saigon"  -which  is 
demand  number  two  of  the  Communist  peace 
plan. 

It  has  been  the  official  US.  position  since 
July  1  that  Hanoi  In  fact  was  demanding 
U.S.  agreement  on  both  points  one  and  two 
as  preconditions  for  the  release  of  American 
POWs.  But  always,  in  ex  parte  negotiations 
with  U.S.  politicians  and  Interviews  with  the 
press,  the  Communists  had  pone  far  out  of 
their  way  to  encourage  the  view  that  troop 
withdrawals  alone  would  lead  to  prisoner 
release.  By  seizing  on  Just  such  wisps  of  en- 
couragement, as  McOovern  did  In  his  Sept. 
12  press  conference  and  many  other  poli- 
ticians have  similarly  done,  unofflclal  negoti- 
ators have  led  the  American  people  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Nixon  was  deliberately  stalling 
the  July  1  Communist  peace  overture. 

Thus,  McOovern  said  on  Sept.  13:  "It  la 
not  the  other  side  (the  Communists)  which 
links  point  one  and  point  two  in  the  seven- 
point  program.  Those  two  points  ...  are 
linked  by  the  Nixon  administration  but  not 
by  the  (Communist)  delegates  with  whom 
we  discussed  this  matter  yesterday." 

That  was  Sept.  12.  Just  four  days  later, 
reporter  Randal  made  his  confession  of  men- 
tal anguish  Its  root  cause  was  Nguyen 
Thanh  Le's  flat  assertion  In  the  press  brief- 
In^  "There  are  two  fundamental  problems: 
the  mllltarv  (Withdrawal  of  US.  troops)  and 
the  polttiral  (an  end  of  US.  support  for 
the  present  government  In  Salmon),  which 
arr  tied  to  one  another." 

In  other  words,  no  prisoner  release  until 
Mr.  Nixon    (1)    sets  a  date  for   total  wltb- 
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drawal  and  (2)  agrees  publicly  to  end  U.S. 
support  for  the  present  government  in  Sai- 
gon. That's  not  what  McOovern  thought  he 
was  told,  but  it  stands  as  the  official  Com- 
mui.lst  position  untU  the  whipsawing  starts 
on  something  else. 


TOWARD  A  MULTINATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr,  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  highest  degree  of  states- 
manship is  needed  to  find  solutions  to 
the  current  world  monetary  and  trade 
crisis,  the  role  of  the  multinational  cor- 
poration becomes  increasingly  crucial. 

On  September  20,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  on  its  editorisd  page  an 
unusually  perceptive  article  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Pisar  on  the  great  changes  taking 
place  in  the  world  economy  as  a  result 
of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  multinational  cor- 
poration and  the  internationalization  of 
production. 

Mr.  Pisar,  who  has  testified  before  my 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  also 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
brings  a  unique  blend  of  theoretical  in- 
sight and  practical  experience  to  the  sub- 
ject of  international  trade.  Already  the 
author  of  a  book  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "the  bible"  of  East- West  trade, 
Mr.  Pisar,  I  am  delighted  to  say.  Is  con- 
tinuing to  speak  out  on  the  basic  philo- 
sophical issues  involved  in  maintaining 
order  and  prosperity  in  the  world 
economy. 

I  commend  Mr.  Pisar's  timely  com- 
ments to  all  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  broad  international  implications 
of  the  events  now  taking  place  in  the  in- 
ternational community  in  the  vake  of 
President  Nixon's  new  economic  policies. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pisar's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Toward  a  Multinational.  Economy 
(By  Samuel  Pisar) 

The  world  economy  is  clearly  entering  a 
new  stage. 

Awakened  from  the  inspirational  vision  of 
the  Marshall  Plan,  a  defensive  American  digs 
In  behind  primitive  economic  weapons,  a 
prosperous  Europe  scatters  In  unseemly  dis- 
array and  a  dynamic  Japan  contemplates  its 
destiny  with  apprehension. 

Washington  Is  afraid  of  the  yen,  Paris  is 
afraid  of  the  mark.  All  Western  capitals  are 
at  once  afraid  of  the  dollar  and  afraid  for  the 
dollar — fearing  it  as  the  harbinger  of  gallop- 
ing infiatlon,  craving  it  as  the  fuel  of  contin- 
ued prosperity. 

While  governments  are  groping  for  reason- 
able adjustments,  a  simple  truth  begins  to 
emerge  from  the  confusion:  Traditional  tools 
of  national  policy  cannot  cop>e  with  the  un- 
precedented Intensity  of  international  busi- 
ness life  that  characterizes  our  era.  The  state 
Itself  is  no  longer  a  meaningful  economic  en- 
tity, capable  of  mastering  the  new  opportuni- 
ties and  risks  which  have  come  upon  the  hori- 
zon. Everywhere.  West  and  Bast,  inexorable 
forces  are  pushing  toward  a  unified  global 
economy.  In  virtual  disregard  of  political 
frontiers  and  ideological  boundaries. 

I  make  this  statement  from  the  vantage 
point  of  a  day-to-day  participant  in  American 
commercial  and  financial  dealings  with  West- 
ern Europe's  Common  Market  and  Eastern 
Europe's  Comecon  Market. 


WTTNESSING    A    TREND 

In  the  West  we  are  witnessing  the  unin- 
hibited rise  of  the  multinational  corporation 
and  the  progressive  establishment  of  a  world- 
wide production  and  distribution  system  gov- 
erned by  the  imf>eratlves  of  economic  ad- 
vantage alone.  The  proliferation  of  Euro- 
dollars, the  emergence  of  eminently  resp)ect- 
able  speculators  juggling  the  currencies  of 
the  finest  firms,  the  dissemination  of  tech- 
nology, the  rapid  growth  of  commvtnications 
and  the  increasing  mobility  of  mEinagement 
are  all  instruments  of  this  trend  and  a  fore- 
taste of  what  the  future  could  be  like. 

In  the  East,  a  comparable  trend  staggers 
the  imagination.  Within  the  last  decade  the 
bulk  of  China's  foreign  trade  has  been  liter- 
sUly  redirected  from  his  former  socialist  al- 
lies to  the  capitalist  world.  Small  wonder  that 
America  has  come  to  be  viewed  by  Ciiina  as 
a  little  less  imperialist,  Russia  as  a  little 
more  revisionist.  The  Soviet  Union  Itself, 
moved  by  an  installable  appetite  for  the 
latest  industrial  technology,  is  Involved  in 
external  business  transactions  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  terms  of  volume,  variety  and  geog- 
raphy, than  at  any  time  since  Lenin's  death. 

In  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe  Communist 
state  firms  and  capitalist  private  firms  are 
forging  Joint  ventures  for  mutual  profit  in  a 
dogma-shattering  development  which  raises 
the   promise   of   transldeologlcal    enterprise. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  the  "American 
Challenge"  postulated  in  Europe  four  years 
ago  has  not  been  met.  Nor  hsis  it  remained 
still  with  folded  arms.  Feeding  upon  itself 
like  a  sorcerer's  apprentice  It  has  detached 
from  Its  American  moorings  and  surfaced  on 
all  continents  as  something  infinitely  more 
complex  without  aUegiance  to  any  sovereign 
nation  or  political  doctrine — a  new,  state- 
less, multinational  challenge. 

At  Its  worst.  It  takes  on  the  sombre  guise 
of  I.O.S.  and  roams  the  globe  in  disregard 
of  national  law,  fiscal  supervision  or  prev- 
alent business  standard.  At  Its  best,  it  spells 
the  majestic  initials  of  IBM.  observes  the 
honored  practices  of  the  market-place,  but 
shows  gfrowlng  impatience  with  petty  pa- 
rochial constraints. 

For  most  nation  states,  the  hundred  odd 
multinational  corpcM-atlons  that  constitute 
the  contemporary  aristocracy  of  economic 
power  are  objects  of  an  erratic  love  and  hate 
affair.  They  are  ardently  courted  for  their 
unmatched  capacity  to  create  Jobs,  to  bring 
Industrial  Innovation,  to  expand  exports,  to 
develop  effective  management  and  to  pay 
sizeable  tax  bills.  They  are  vehemently  de- 
spised for  their  propensity  to  overwhelm  local 
competition,  to  make  crucial  decisions 
anonymously  and  from  afar,  and  to  remain 
faithful  only  to  the  logic  which  furthers 
their  own  growth  on  a  universal  scale. 

History  teaches  that  every  major  challenge 
g^enerates  a  response,  often  creating  a  new 
ep>och.  The  spreading  power  of  the  Interna- 
tional enterprise  and  the  receding  power  of 
the  national  state  unleash  chain  reactions 
whose  magnitude  and  direction  we  can  hard- 
ly divine,  much  less  control.  For  the  long 
term  these  reactions  across  the  entire  planet 
from  East  to  West  and  from  North  to  South. 

Meanwhile,  If  the  corrosion  of  the  old  trade 
and  monetary  structure  continues  unchecked. 
If  no  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  erect 
a  durable  framework  appropriate  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  it  is  because  those 
who  wield  political  authority  within  states 
and  blocs.  In  the  capitalist  as  well  as  the 
Communist  world,  are  Impaled  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma;  Should  the  burgeoning  In- 
ternational economy  be  diced  into  pieces  that 
can  once  again  be  held  In  the  grasp  of  na- 
tional and  ideological  oontrol.  or  should  It 
be  allowed  to  3iu*ge  forward  along  Its  fertile 
but  elusive  oourse? 

Ultimately,  the  solution  to  this  dilemma 
wUl  oome  from  the  concrete  new  reality  of 
global  business  life,  rather  than  the  sterile 


processes  of  conventional  diplomacy.  Since 
time  immemorial,  the  great  merchant  com- 
munities have  found  either  the  wisdom  ta  ac- 
cept, or  the  means  to  create  orderly  ground 
rules  needed  for  their  own  protection  and 
perpetuation.  Now  that  the  need  has  become 
multinational,  the  same  pragmatic  spirit  may 
safely  be  counted  on  to  prevail.  If  political 
power  Is  unable  to  lead,  it  wiU  have  to  follow 
economic  power  in  the  creation  of  a  supra- 
national system  of  rules  and  Institutions 
without  which  the  emergent  world  market 
cannot  thrive.  It  is  not  too  far  fetched  to 
expwct  that  even  Communist  countries,  acting 
out  of  practical  self-intereet,  wUl  be  tempted 
to  Join  In  this  endeavor. 

AN    tTRGENT    TASK 

The  remarkable  postwar  structtire  founded 
on  a  mixture  of  American  magnanimity  to- 
ward the  West  and  apprehension  toward  the 
East,  has  served  well  for  a  quarter  century. 
Now  it  has  been  irrevocably  consigned  Into 
honorable  retirement,  together  with  the  tired, 
abstract  debate  of  protectionism  versus  free 
trade.  In  approaching  the  urgent  and  con- 
crete task  of  construction  that  lies  ahead, 
those  who  have  the  primary  political  respKjn- 
slblllty  and  the  necessary  legal  authority, 
here  and  abroad,  would  do  well  not  to  over- 
play the  cards  of  nationalism  or  dogma. 

In  the  finely  balanced  universe  of  multi- 
lateral econcwnic  relations  it  is  much  easier  to 
shatter  than  to  build.  The  economic  war  ol 
nerves  that  is  now  being  waged  on  a  world- 
wide scale  must  produce  no  victors  and  no 
vanquished,  otherwise  all  are  courting  dis- 
aster. True  statesmanship  calls  for  a  closely 
measured  and  sensitively  negotiated  settle- 
ment which  would  leave  all  partlee  in  viable 
economic  condition  and  allow  the  unprece- 
dented vitality  of  the  world  market  to  carry 
man  to  a  new  threshold  of  prosperity  and 
peace. 

The  challenge  is  transnational  and  transl- 
deologlcal. It  is  not  superhuman. 

Mr.  Pisar  is  an  International  lawyer  based 
in  Paris.  He  Is  the  author  of  "Ooexiitence  and 
Commerce"  (McOraw-HiH) . 


SENATOR  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
passing  of  Winston  Prouty  is  deeply 
mourned  by  all  of  us.  He  was  a  member 
without  peer  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  championing  the 
rights  and  needs  of  the  elderly,  the  need 
for  better  higher  education  for  all,  and 
elimination  of  poverty.  He  came  to  the 
Senate  with  years  of  experience  at  the 
State  level,  fighting  for  these  same  goals. 

Every  Americsm,  regardless  of  party 
or  allegiance,  notes  with  regret  the  loss 
of  a  great  champion  of  our  liberties  and 
the  safety  of  our  covmtry.  America  has 
lost  a  statesmsm,  the  Senate  has  lost  a 
beloved  colleague,  and  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont has  lost  a  distinguished  son.  I  have 
lost  an  admired  and  respected  friend. 


NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY  DE- 
FENDS BALD  AND  GOLDEN  EAGLES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  there  seems  to  t)e  a 
strong  tendency  to  look  for  the  simple 
answer,  to  overgeneralize,  to  categori- 
cally believe  ejxd  accept  an  opinion  im- 
til  it  l)ecomes  sanctified  as  fact. 

Even  in  this  highly  technological  so- 
ciety in  which  we  live,  where  painstak- 
ing and  carefully  controlled  study  is 
the  hallmark  of  science,  there  are  still 
many  situations  in  which  the  occvurence 
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of  one  action  persuades  some  that  an 
Immutable  law  has  been  established. 

This  has  been  the  case  in  Uie  im- 
qualined  belief  that  bald  and  golden  ea- 
gles destroy  a  major  portion  of  the  lamb 
crop  of  sheepmen  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  summation  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society  of  scien- 
tiflc  studies  seems  substantially  to  re- 
fute the  sheepmen's  claims.  In  fact,  data 
collected  in  Texas  suggests  that  eagles 
subsist  off  Jackrabbits  and  rodents  who 
are  in  competition  with  sheep  for  range 
grass.  Other  studies  estimate  the  loss 
of  lambs  to  be  significantly  below  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  which 
are  secured  by  questionable  statistical 
methods. 

The  studies  strongly  suggest  to  me 
that  eagles  have  been  conveniently 
blamed  for  much  more  loss  of  lambs 
than  has  actually  been  the  case.  I  In- 
tend to  investigate  this  entire  matter 
further,  during  hearings  before  my  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Envi- 
ronment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Mr.  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer, 
summarizing  the  Audubon  Society  re- 
port, and  published  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AtTDUBON  SOCITTT  BtUDIKS  ShoW  SHKIP  LOSSES 

ExAGGiaATia) — EAGI.K  Shootebs  Abx  Mostly 
Misguided 

(By  C.  Boyd  Pfeiffer) 

The  national  furor  raised  recently  over  the 
Ulegal  shooting  of  eagles  continues  to  mount. 
Helicopter  pilot  James  Vogan  of  Murray, 
Utah,  described  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
both  golden  and  bald  eagles  by  airborne 
bounty  hunters  In  sworn  testimony  to  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee. 

The  Itllllngs  were  supposedly  made  because 
of  losses  by  western  sheep  ranchers  whose 
flocks  were  depredated  by  the  birds.  Now  the 
National  Audubon  Society  has  rebutted 
ranchers'  claims  of  serious  economic  damage 
by  the  eagles. 

The  66-year-old  conservation  society,  with 
chapters  In  40  states,  released  a  summary 
of  scientific  studies  that  contradict  claims 
by  federal  and  state  agrlctilture  agencies 
that  8,400  lambs  and  200  sheep  were  killed 
by  eagles  In  Wyoming  during  the  past  year. 

It  was  In  Wyonalng  that  at  least  670  bald 
and  golden  eagles  were  shot  and  two  dozen 
others  poisoned  since  last  September  In  U- 
legal  operations  financed  by  sheep  ranchers, 
according  to  testimony. 

Shooting  or  otherwise  mc^estlng  bald  eagles 
has  been  Ulegal  since  1940.  with  golden  eagles 
currently  also  protected  by  law. 

"Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  of 
livestock  losses  to  predators  are  secured  by 
the  unscientific  and  unreliable  method  of  cir- 
culating a  questionnaire  to  ranchers,"  the 
Audubon  Society  said. 

"Ranchers  think  that  it  U  In  their  Interest 
to  pad  their  loss  figrores  for  tax  deduction 
puri)oees,  and  also  to  back  up  their  demands 
for  federal  subsidies." 

State  legislator  John  P.  Turner  of  Moose, 
Wyo..  a  graduate  wildlife  ecologlat,  points 
out  that  some  ranchers  may  mistakenly  be- 
lieve that  eagles  seen  feeding  on  carrion  of 
sheep,  ewes  and  lambs  were  their  killers. 

"Both  bald  and  golden  eagles  take  carrion 
readily."  he  emphasizes.  "The  bodies  of 
stillborn  lambs  and  of  lambs  and  ewes  that 
have  died  of  malnutrition  or  disease  are  com- 


monplace on  overgrazed  ranges  of  the  west- 
em  sheep  country. 

"Sheepmen  also  prefer  to  blame  their  losses 
on  wild  animals  rather  than  admit  to  mis- 
management of  their  fiocks  and  to  overgraz- 
ing." 

In  Its  summary  of  scientific  findings,  the 
Audubon  Society  cited  four  separate  studies 
as  disproving  claims  that  eagles  are  a  major 
sheep  rancher  problem: 

Dr.  Wallace  R.  Spofford,  of  the  Cornell  Lab- 
oratory of  Ornithology,  went  to  western 
Texas  for  the  National  Audubon  Society  in 
1963  and  1964  speclficaUy  to  study  eagle-sheep 
relationships. 

Dr.  Spofford.  a  foremost  authority  on  eagles, 
concluded  that  there  weren't  as  many  eagles 
In  Texas  as  the  ranchers  claimed,  and  that 
the  resident  eagles  were  feeding  chlefiy  on 
rabbits  and  rodents.  Rabbits  and  rodents,  it 
was  noted,  are  competitive  with  sheep  for 
forage. 

Jerry  McOaban.  doing  graduate  research 
under  Dr.  John  Craighead  of  the  University 
of  Montana,  analyzed  eagle  pellets  from  38 
golden  eagles'  nests  within  a  l.aeo-square- 
mlle  area  of  southern  Montana  foothill  coun- 
try. He  found  that  80  per  cent  of  the  prey 
species  were  rabbits,  with  the  remaining  20 
per  cent  principally  marmot,  blackbllled  mag- 
pie and  blue  gro\ue. 

In  one  area  of  Investigation,  where  approxi- 
mately 28,000  sheep  were  grazed  and  18,000 
lambs  produced,  not  one  sign  of  sheep  was 
found  among  the  702  remains  items.  The  re- 
mains of  one  lamb,  which  could  have  been 
taken  as  carrion,  were  found  at  the  foot  of  a 
nest  In  another  area. 

Biologist  Leo  O.  Heugly,  In  research  super- 
vised by  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 
Unit  of  Colorado  State  University,  and  fi- 
nanced In  part  by  the  society,  spent  upward 
of  1.000  hours  on  west  Texas  ranches  trying 
to  observe  eagles  capture  prey  during  lamb- 
ing seasons  In  1967,  1968  and  1969. 

During  this  entire  period,  he  did  not  wit- 
ness any  eagle  killings  of  lambs,  although  on 
three  occasions  apparent  eagle  kills  occurred 
where  his  vision  was  obscured.  As  a  result, 
Heugly  calculated  the  actual  loss  of  :ambs 
due  to  eagle  predatlon  at  between  1  and  2 
per  cent,  or  only  about  6  per  cent  of  all  range 
mortality. 

An  even  smaller  estimate  of  lamb  looaes 
to  eagles  emwged  from  a  1968  field  study 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  the  National  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  VS.  Bureau  of  Sport  Plaher- 
les  and  Wildlife. 

The  field  Investigation  was  carried  out  by 
Texas  Technological  OoUege  with  Drs.  Robert 
L.  Packard  and  Eric  O.  B<den  as  project  lead- 
ers. In  a  western  Texas  area  where  249.000 
lambs  were  reared,  they  estimated  the  loss 
of  lambs  to  eagles  as  between  .06  and  .30 
of  1  per  cent.  This  survey  like  the  others 
found  rabbits  and  rodents  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  golden  eagles,  while  baJd 
eagles  were  found  also  to  feed  extensively  on 
fish. 

Now  the  National  WUdllfe  Pederatlon  has 
announced  a  $600  reward  for  InformaUon 
leading  to  the  conviction  of  anyone  shoot- 
ing a  bald  eagle  anywhere  In  the  United 
States. 

With  the  announcement  It  was  emphasized 
that  the  bald  eagle,  America's  national  bird 
and  symbol.  Is  already  In  serious  trouble  from 
hard  pesticides  and  a  r^ldly  diminishing 
habitat.  The  southern  race  of  bald  eagles, 
found  In  the  eastern  U.S.,  Is  already  classified 
as  an  endangered  species,  and  the  total  bald 
eagle  population  In  the  48  contiguous  states 
may  total  no  more  than  4,000  birds. 

The  furor  over  Ulegal  klUlngs,  the  research 
cited  and  the  reward  for  the  conviction  of 
eagle  killers  should  focxis  attention  on  the 
eagles'  plight  Heed  to  the  message  Just 
might  keep  the  bald  eagle  a  living — ^rather 
than  extinct — symbol  of  freedom  and  our 
country. 


COMPENSATION     FOR     DISPLACED 
GERMANS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result 
of  World  War  n,  many  people  of  German 
ethnic  background  were  displaced  from 
their  homelands  in  Yugoslavia,  Russia, 
and  Himgary.  They  were  temporarily 
placed  in  territories  then  belonging  to 
the  Third  Reich— consisting  of  present- 
day  Austria,  the  Federal  Republic,  and 
Democratic  Republic  of  Germany. 

Those  who  were  relocated  in  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  those  who 
remained  in  Austria,  received  some  meas- 
ure of  compensation  from  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Compensation, 
however,  was  not  extended  to  those  dis- 
placed persons  who  left  Austria  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States  and  became 
citizens  of  this  country. 

I  can  see  no  justice  In  the  denial  of 
compensation  simply  because  people 
chose  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 
Their  brothers  and  sisters  who  lost  prop- 
erty under  the  same  circumstances  and 
who  remained  in  Germany  and  Austria 
have  received  their  compensation. 

The  basic  right  of  compensation  stems 
from  losses  sustained  in  being  forced  to 
flee  from  their  homes  during  and  after 
World  War  n.  The  fact  that  they  chose 
the  United  States  as  the  land  in  which 
to  settle,  rather  than  Germany  or  Aus- 
tria, should  not  alter  their  original  right 
of  compensation. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  con- 
siders itself  successors  to  the  Third 
Reich  and  was  required  by  the  Four 
Power  Control  Commission  to  pay  for  the 
property  losses.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  should  be 
absolved  from  its  obligations  to  make 
proper  compensation  on  the  basis  that 
the  claimants  have  settled  in  the  United 
States  and  become  American  citizens. 

American  citizenship  should  not  be 
equated  with  second-class  citizenship  and 
I  would  hope  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment would  address  Itself  forthrightly  to 
this  question. 


PUBLIC  HEARINGS  FOR  REVENUE 
RULINGS  NEEDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Taxa- 
tion with  Representation,  a  public  inter- 
est tax  lobby,  has  written  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Connally  urging  that  the 
pubUc  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice issues  revenue  rulings  which  could 
cost  the  taxpayers  over  $5  million  in  lost 
revenue.  Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  that  request  and  have  written  to 
Secretary  Connally  urging  him  to  adopt 
it. 

Literally,  billions  of  dollars  of  revenue 
have  been  lost  because  of  little  known 
revenue  rulings  which  were  issued  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  without  any 
public  hearing.  In  at  least  two  instances, 
Congress  had  to  pass  legislation  to  stem 
the  loss  of  revenue;  the  so-called  "elec- 
trical rulings  of  1964"  cost  the  taxpayers 
over  $400  million  in  lost  revenue  and  the 
1966  "production  payment  rulings"  cost 
the  taxpayers  about  $200  million  a  year 
until  Congress  acted  in  1969. 

Requiring  public  hearings  before  reve- 
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nue  rulings  can  be  issued  which  could 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  over  $5  mil- 
lion would  have  a  very  salutary  effect  on 
the  rulemaking  process.  Although  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  experts 
in  the  IRS  who  draft  these  revenue  rules, 
bringing  the  process  out  into  the  open 
will  alleviate  the  doubts  expressed  by 
others  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  contactfi 
with  those  seeking  revenue  rulings.  But, 
evtn  more  Important,  public  hearings 
would  give  those  experts  who  do  not  have 
an  ax  to  grind  an  opportunity  to  present 
facts  which  could  inhuence  the  decision 
of  the  IRS.  Full  and  fair  discussion  in 
public  is  the  best  Insurance  the  taxpayers 
have  that  their  interests  will  be  ade- 
quately protected. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  rumors  have  been 
floating  through  Washington  that  im- 
proper pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  Treasury  Secretary  Connally  by  some 
copper  companies  who  are  applying  for  a 
revenue  rule  that  could  cost  the  tax- 
payers about  $175  million  In  lost  revenue. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  can  say  that  making  the  hearings 
on  the  revenue  rule  public,  with  appro- 
priate safeguards  for  protecting  proprie- 
tary information,  would  go  far  toward 
scotching  these  rumors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  Taxation  With  Representa- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taxation  Wrrn  Repeesentation, 
Arlington,  Va.,  September  24,  1971. 
Hon.  John  B.  Connaixt, 

Secretary  o/  the  Treasury,  Room  3330,  Main 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Ma.  CONNAU.T:  I  am  writing  to  sug- 
gest the  need  for  a  public  hearing  regarding  a 
matter  now  under  consideration  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

As  you  probably  know,  our  organization  Is 
a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  body  whose  goal 
Is  to  Insure  that  the  general  public  is  repre- 
sented by  skUled  professionals  when  tax  Is- 
sues are  under  discussion  In  Congress  and  in 
the  Executive  Branch.  Obviously,  our  ac- 
tivities are  impeded  when  the  Treasury  falls 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment on  pending  tax  Issues. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  now  has  under  con- 
sideration a  series  of  requests  for  revenue 
rulings  regarding  the  U.S.  tax  treatment  of 
losses  resulting  from  expropriation  by  the 
Chilean  Government  of  copper  properties 
owned  by  three  United  States  firms.  The 
salient  facts,  as  I  understand  them,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  These  ruling  requests  present  questions 
regarding  the  applicability  of  Sections  165, 
166,  and  1231  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  the  los-ses  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
Chilean  Government's  actions. 

2.  If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  rules 
In  the  fashion  requested  by  the  copper  com- 
pany applicants,  the  revenues  of  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately $175,000,000.  The  earnings  of 
the  three  firms  involved  will  be  Increased  by 
roughly  the  same  amount. 

3.  The  legal  arguments  for  and  against  is- 
suance of  the  requested  rulings  are  highly 
technical  and  the  Issues  are  not  free  from 
doubt.  In  addition,  equity  considerations  are 
Involved  because  the  U.S.  firms  in  question 
have  traditionally  conducted  their  foreign 
operations  through  subsidiaries  that  have 
paid  little  or  no  U.S.  tax. 

These  circumstances  pose,  once  again,  a 


recurrent  problem  In  the  administration  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  rulings  pro- 
gram. The  problem.  In  substance.  Is  whether 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should — 
through  the  rulings  process — enjoy  virtually 
unlimited  discretion  to  adc^t,  without  pub- 
Uc hearings,  interpretations  of  the  tax  laws 
that  result  in  huge  changes  in  tax  liabilities. 
Other  prominent  Instances  in  which  this 
problem  has  arisen  are: 

1.  The  "Eaectrlcal  Rulings."  In  1964,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled,  without  pub- 
lic hearing,  that  amounts  paid  by  antitrust 
violators  in  satisfaction  of  treble  damage 
claims  are  fully  deductible  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses.  (Revenue  Rul- 
ing 64-224,  1964-2  Cum.  Bull.  52).  The  re- 
sulting revenue  losses  exceeded  $400,000,000. 
Corrective  legislation  was  not  enacted  until 
1969. 

2.  The  "Production  Payment  Rulings." 
Starting  in  December  1966,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  issued,  without  public  hear- 
ing, a  series  of  unpublished  rulings  approv- 
ing so-called  "carved  out  production  pay- 
ments" and  "ABC  transactions"  by  oil  and 
hard  minerals  producers.  By  the  time  that 
corrective  legislation  was  enacted  in  1969, 
the  resulting  revenue  losses  were  approxi- 
mately $200,000,000  per  year. 

In  my  view,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  and  hearing  whenever  It  has  under 
consideration  a  request  for  a  revenue  ruling 
that  presents  a  novel  issue,  may  affect  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  taxpayers,  or  Is  likely  to 
result  In  annual  changes  In  tax  liabilities  ex- 
ceeding some  specified  amount — say  $5,000,- 
000.  This  la  particularly  the  case  when,  as 
with  the  proposed  copper  rulings,  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  issue  are  closely 
balanced.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  public  hear- 
ings are  needed  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Dollar  Amounts  Involved.  The  gen- 
eral public,  particularly  wage  earners,  must 
pay  higher  taxes  to  compensate  for  the  tax 
losses  resulting  from  revenue  rulings  such  as 
the  propwsed  copper  rulings.  When  these  tax 
losses  seem  likely  to  be  substantial,  the  pub- 
lic should  be  given  an  opportiuilty  to  com- 
ment before  the  rulings  are  Issued. 

2.  The  Likelihood  of  Improper  Pressure. 
When  huge  dollar  amounts  depend  solely  on 
the  decisions  of  tax  administrators,  the  dan- 
ger of  Improper  pressure  increases.  I  under- 
stand, for  example,  that  you  have  already 
been  Importuned  by  the  affected  copper  com- 
panies to  influemse  the  decision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  with  respect  to  their 
pending  ruling  requests.  These  pressures  are 
likely  to  be  abated  to  some  extent  If  the  Is- 
sues are  aired  at  a  public  hearing. 

3.  The  Need  for  Congressional  Scrutiny. 
As  outlined  earlier.  Congress  has  repeatedly 
found  it  necessary  to  reverse  revenue  rulings 
by  legislation.  A  public  hearing  would  give 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  exercise  Its  over- 
sight powers  before,  rather  than  after,  major 
tax  losses  occur.  Under  Section  6405  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  Congressional  re- 
view of  tax  refunds  In  excess  of  $100,000  is 
already  required;  similar  review  seems  ap- 
propriate In  the  case  of  revenue  rulings 
Ukely  to  give  rise  to  substantial  revenue 
losses. 

4.  The  One-Slded  Nature  of  the  Debate. 
Under  present  procedures,  the  only  persons 
able  to  comment  regarding  a  pending  reve- 
nue ruling  request  are  the  officers  of  the 
firms  Involved  and  their  attorneys.  Disin- 
terested Individuals  have  no  opportunity  to 
comment  because  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  pendency  of  the  nillng  or  have  only 
Inadequate  knowledge  of  the  technical  argu- 
ments being  made.  This  means  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  does  not  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  both  sides  of  the  isaue,  as 
Is  customary  in  the  case  of  propoised 
regulations. 

I  therefore  request  that  the  Treasury 
schedule  a  public  hearing  regarding  the  pro- 


posed copper  rulings  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This 
can  be  done  by  publishing  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bulletin  or  Federal  Register  a  notice 
containing  a  statement  of  the  pertinent  facts 
and  the  questions  presented  by  the  pending 
ruling  requests.  Identifying  details  could  be 
deleted  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  con- 
fidential company  data,  as  is  now  done  rou- 
tinely in  the  case  of  published  rulings. 

Whether  a  hearing  of  the  sort  here  re- 
quested Is  required  by  either  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  or  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  Is  a  question  outside  the  scope 
of  this  letter.  It  may  be  that  hearings  re- 
garding Important  revenue  rulings  are— or 
should  be — required  by  statute.  My  t>olnt  at 
present  is  simply  that  a  hearing  regarding 
the  proposed  coi>per  rulings  should  be 
granted  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  and 
Treasury  discretion. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  our 
group  expresses  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  profiosed  copper  rulings.  Our  group  does 
not  take  organizational  stands,  and  we  fre- 
quently sponsor  testimony  that  expresses 
opposing  viewpoints  on  tax  issues.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  not  here  expressing  an  opinion 
as  to  how  the  Service  should  rule  In  this 
particular  case.  However.  I  certainly  do  feel 
that  the  public  and  Congress  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  comment  before  the 
Service  rules  on  an  issue  of  this  magnitude. 

In  view  of  the  public  and  Congressional 
Interest    in    this    matter.    I    am    furnishing 
copies  of  this  letter  to  interested  members 
of  Congress  and  to  the  press. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  F.  Fulo, 
Executive  Director. 


TUSCARORAS  AND  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA SIGN  "SCROLL  OF  FRIEND- 
SHIP" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  summer  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Tuscarora  Indian  Nation 
formally  made  peace  with  one  another, 
officially  ending  an  Indian  war  that  be- 
gan 250  years  ago  and  which  resulted 
in  the  Tuscaroras  leaving  their  native 
North  Carolina  and  settling  in  New  York. 

A  scroll  of  friendship,  which  I  under- 
stand marks  the  official  conclusion  of  the 
Tuscarora  Indian  War  of  1711-13,  was 
presented  by  Chief  Edison  Mount  Pleas- 
ant to  Mr.  Wade  Lucas,  a  distinguished 
North  Carolinian,  at  a  ceremony  in  Lew- 
iston,  N.Y.,  on  July  10.  Mr.  Lucas  repre- 
sented the  Honorable  Robert  W.  Scott, 
Governor  of  our  State,  at  the  ceremony. 

The  scroll,  made  of  white  doeskin  and 
reportedly  the  only  one  of  Its  kind,  is 
now  on  display  In  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  at 
Raleigh.  It  conveys  the  good  wishes  of 
the  Tuscaroras  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  day  of  strife  and 
turmoil  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  Is 
refreshing  to  see  two  groups  of  people  ex- 
press their  friendship  and  extend  to  eaci 
other  their  good  wishes  for  peace.  And 
In  this  period  of  history  when  wars  seem 
to  drag  on  for  years,  it  is  most  pleasing 
to  see  that  the  Tuscarora  Indian  war  fi- 
nally has  been  concluded  as  a  matter 
of  record. 

The  Immediate  cause  of  that  war  was 
the  settlement  by  English  and  Swiss 
pioneers  of  the  region  around  the  present 
city  of  New  Bern,  N.C.,  In  the  early 
1700's.  The  conflict  began  on  September 
22,  1711,  when  the  Tuscaroras  allegedly 
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massacred  130  persons  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Bern. 

Not  all  of  the  Tioscaroras  of  that  far 
removed  tima  were  hostile  to  the  white 
settlers.  Many  of  them  remained  neutral 
during  the  war  and,  as  a  reward,  they 
received  a  large  tract  of  land  in  what  is 
now  Bertie  County,  N.C. 

The  North  Carolina  colonists  defeated 
the  Tuscaroras  in  two  battles  with  the 
help  of  Col.  John  "Tuscarora  Jack" 
Barnwell  of  South  Carolina,  who  be- 
sieged the  Indians  until  a  truce  was  ar- 
ranged early  in  1712.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  truce,  the  Tuscaroras  were  to  sur- 
rendei  their  claims  to  land  settled  by  the 
colonists,  and  within  a  few  years  the 
Tuscaroras  had  moved  to  New  York, 
where  they  joined  with  their  distant  rel- 
atives, the  Iroquois. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  surrounding 
the  making  of  peace  between  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Tuscarora  In- 
dian Nation  were  reported  in  two  articles 
published  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  News  and  Observer,  Jiily  12,  1971] 
Indians  "Makz  Pxacb"  Wfth  N.C. 

LKW13TON,  N.Y. — A  good-win  emissary 
representing  the  state  of  North  Carolina  pre- 
sented the  Tuscarora  Nation  a  can  of  tobacco 
Sa;urday,  then  sampled  It  himself  in  a 
peace-pipe  ceremony  marUng  his  honorary 
entry  Into  the  tribe. 

"I  feel  deeply  honored  to  be  a  Tuscarora; 
said  MaJ.  Wade  Lucas  after  he  shuflBed  about 
in  two  friendship  dances  with  a  dozen  other 
Indians  and  whites. 

Pretentlng  a  can  of  tobacco  to  Chief  Ed- 
ison Mt.  Pleasant,  Lucas  referred  to  North 
Carolina's  historic  ties  with  the  Tuscaroras. 
"Thl£  tobacco  was  grown  on  the  same  land 
that  your  forefathers  once  lived  on,"  he 
said. 

The  Tuscaroras  settled  In  this  area  near 
Nlagaru  Palls  in  the  early  1700s  after  white 
settlers  displaced  them  from  their  Carolina 
lands 

After  passing  the  peace  pipe  to  Lucas  and 
several  other  honorary  tribe  members.  Chief 
Mt.  Pleasant  explained  that  the  pipe's  smoke 
carries  men's  words  to  the  Great  Spirit,  thus 
giving  divine  sanction  to  oral  agreements 
mad?  by  the  smokers. 

In  another  National  Outing  ceremony. 
Lucas,  an  aide  of  Gov.  Robert  Scott,  certified 
Chief  Arnold  Hewitt  and  Chief  Elton  Green 
as  honorary  Tar  Heels.  In  return,  the  chiefs 
gave  Lucas  a  doeskin  scroll  conveying  good 
wishes  to  the  pec^le  of  North  Carolina. 

Th*  Tuscaroras  also  adopted  a  second 
Southerner,  Gen.  Donald  Ram.sey  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  local  resident,  J.  Paul  Hewitt, 
chairman  of  the  Niagara  County  Legisla- 
ture 

Records  of  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History  In  Raleigh  show  the  Tus- 
carorar.  owned  large  sections  of  land  between 
the  Neu-ae  and  Pamlico  Rivers  prior  to  going 
to  war  with  the  whites  In  1711,  the  year  a 
large  niunber  of  whites  were  massacred  near 
New  Bern. 

Distantly  related  to  the  Iroquois  Indians 
of  upetate  New  Tork.  the  Tuscaroras  Joined 
them  In  1766  and  have  lived  there  ever 
since. 

(Prom  the  News  and  Observer,  Aug.  6,  1971) 

TuscARoaAB  Sekd  ScKoix  TO  Scott, 
North  Carolina 

An  unusual  scroll  of  frtendahlp,  believed  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind,  will  b«  formally  pre- 


sented to  Gov.  Bob  Scott  "and  the  people 
of  North  Carolina"  at  U  a.m.  today. 

The  scroll  was  brought  back  to  the  state 
by  Wade  Lucas  of  Erwln,  retired  Raleigh 
newsmim  and  state  employe,  and  Malcolm 
Fowler  of  LUllngton,  Harnett  County 
historian. 

It  will  be  accepted  for  Scott  and  people  of 
the  sUte  by  Lt.  Gov.  Pat  Taylor. 

The  document,  written  on  white  doeskin, 
Is  signed  by  Chief  Arnold  K.  Hewitt,  chair- 
man of  the  Chiefs  Council.  Tuscarora  In- 
dian Nation,  located  near  Niagara  Palls,  N.T. 

Chief  Hewitt  presented  the  document  to 
Powler  and  Lucas,  who  has  been  made  an 
honorary  chieftain  of  the  Tuscaroras  with 
the  request  it  be  placed  on  permanent  dis- 
play In  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  In  Raleigh. 

The  TTiscaroras,  whose  forefathers  were 
forced  to  leave  colonial  North  Carolina  In  the 
early  1700s  after  being  defeated  In  the 
Tuscarora  Indian  War  (1711-1713) ,  expressed 
their  friendship  for  Scott,  whom  they  have 
never  met,  and  people  of  the  state.  They 
ended  their  statement  with  this  paragraph: 

"May  the  Great  Spirit  always  smile  upon 
the  land  of  ovir  forefathers." 


NOTHING  COULD  BE  FINER  THAN 
TO  BE  m  CAROLINA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  of  all  elec- 
tive offices  which  I  do  not  seek,  the  may- 
oralty of  the  fine  city  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.C,  would  stand  out  as  No.  1.  I  have 
nothing  but  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  wood  people  of  Winston-Salem,  and 
their  city  is  the  most  charming  and  pleas- 
ant. 

But  the  Tu-in  City  Sentinel,  the  medi- 
um through  which  the  citizens  of  Win- 
ston-Salem receive  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  news,  has  taken  a  dislike  to 
some  of  my  activities,  and  as  we  are  all 
too  well  aware,  a  hometown  political  fig- 
ure does  have  need  for  support  in  the 
news  media. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  the  mail  I  receive 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  from 
some  residents  of  North  Carolina,  sup- 
ports this  beUef,  that  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  afford  to  subsidize  the 
growth,  export,  advertising,  promotion, 
and  grading  of  a  plant  which  will  result 
in  thousands  of  deaths  this  year  from 
lung  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  noncan- 
cerous limg  diseases  such  as  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema.  We  cannot 
face  our  young  people  and  tell  them  of 
the  virtues  of  our  form  of  government, 
when  the  left  hand  and  right  hand  seem 
to  be  working  at  cross  purposes.  We  spend 
large  sums  of  money  to  educate  our  citi- 
zens on  the  injurious  effects  of  smoking 
tobacco  and  more  money  to  care  for  the 
ill  and  disabled  from  smoking  while  at 
the  same  time  we  subsidize  the  growing, 
grading,  and  selling  of  tobacco. 

I  do  not  want  to  harm  the  hard-vrork- 
Ing  farmers  who  are  struggling  to  make 
a  decent  living.  I  have  offered  legislation 
and  amendments,  and  I  will  continue  to 
offer  legislation  and  amendments,  which 
would  lessen  the  hardship  brought  about 
by  the  discontinuance  of  tobacco  sub- 
sidization. 

And  those  who  cry  loudest  about  my 
harming  the  poor  tobacco  farmers  are 
the  very  ones  who  last  March  pushed 
through  an  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  which  effectively 
eliminates     the    guaranteed    minimum 


half-acre  allotment  for  burley  tobacco. 
The  allotment  for  flue-cured  tobacco, 
which  is  the  predominant  type  in  North 
Carohna,  currently  average  about  3.6 
acres.  How  long  will  It  be  before  this  al- 
lotment is  reduced?  And  what  efforts  are 
being  made  to  help  the  poverty  stricken 
farmer  who  will  eventually  find  his  al- 
lotment cut  off?  I  submit  that  I  am  the 
only  Member  of  this  body  who  is  con- 
structively working  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance for  these  people.  And  if  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
would  open  its  ears  and  eyes  and  sched- 
ule hearings,  we  might  have  something 
to  offer  these  people. 

On  another  front,  I  have  been  criti- 
cized for  going  too  slow  in  tobacco.  Many 
have  said  in  frustration  over  the  snail's 
pace  decline  of  smoking  that  we  should 
legislate  absolute  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  tobacco — make  the  product  contra- 
band. But  human  and  governmental  ex- 
perience prove  such  action  repugnant 
and  costly  beyond  results  and  fortified 
with  other  drawbacks  and  evils  to  our  so- 
ciety—not the  least  of  which  is  loss  of 
personal  freedom  of  choice.  Free  men 
should  choose  not  to  smoke,  because  of 
the  terrible  health  penalty  to  themselves 
personally  and  the  burdens  of  care  and 
loss  thrown  upon  society. 

Education,  persuasion — economic  and 
personal — are  alternatives  to  the  most 
harmful  aspects  of  the  habit;  these  are 
the  courses  we  must  pursue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  editorials  published  in  the 
Twin  City  Sentinel  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Moss'  Vendetta 

Before  the  passage  of  last  year's  subsidy 
limiting  the  bUl,  the  federal  government  each 
year  paid  out  millions  of  dollars  to  cotton 
and  wheat  farmers,  much  of  this  amount  for 
commodities  produced  but  almost  as  much 
for  commodities  not  produced.  In  other 
words,  some  fanners  grew  rich  simply  by 
agreeing  to  keep  their  cropland  out  of  pro- 
duction. 

By  comparison  with  most  cotton-producing 
magnates  the  average  flue-cured  tobacco 
farmer  Is  a  rather  penurious  fellow.  Very  few 
tobacco  growers  have  accumulated  great 
wealth,  and  those  who  have  did  not  do  so 
with  the  connivance  of  the  government.  Not 
only  has  the  tobacco  program  coet  the  gov- 
ernment relatively  little  in  tax  dollars.  It  has. 
generally  speaking,  been  free  of  the  scanda- 
lous surpluses  which  for  many  years  plagued 
the  growers  of  other  basic  commodities. 

Nevertheless,  Sen.  Prank  E.  Moss,  the  Utah 
Democrat  whose  career  In  Washington  has 
been  one  long  vendetta  against  the  tobacco 
industry.  Is  again  promoting  legislation  that 
would  bring  an  end  to  all  tobacco  supports 
for  all  time. 

We  might  note  that  Sen.  Moss  would  not 
ban  the  growing  of  tobacco — only  the  i»y- 
ment  of  subsidies. 

This  being  the  case.  Moss  obviously  would 
not  accomplish  his  primary  purpose,  which 
is  to  break  the  back  of  the  tobacco  industry. 
We  would  merely  find  ourselves  once  more  In 
an  era  of  uncontrolled  production.  Each 
farmer  would  grow  as  much  as  he  pleased  and 
market  It  where  he  could.  This.  In  turn,  would 
hurry  the  shift  to  large  corporsule  style  farm- 
ing: The  small  and  lees  eflJcient  farmers 
would  quickly  give  way  to  producers  who  can 
afford  to  invest  heavily  In  land  and  mechani- 
cal harvesters. 
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We  would  have  more  tobacco  than  ever. 
And  the  government  would  have  to  spend 
more  than  ever  In  an  effort  to  find  a  place  to 
store  it. 

What  kind  of  logic  Is  this? 

Why  doesn't  Sen.  Moss  simply  be  honest 
about  what  he  wants  and  Introduce  a  bill 
flatly  outlawing  the  production  of  tobacco? 

The  reason,  no  doubt.  Is  that  he  under- 
stands the  futUity  of  It.  The  government 
would  be  about  as  successful  stopping  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes  as  It  was  In  stopping 
the  traffic  in  bootleg  liquor  during 
prohibition. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  arise 
when  we  set  out  to  legislate  morality.  Yet 
Sen.  Moss  will  not  rest  until  he  has  closed 
the  door  of  every  tobacco  factory  In  the  coun- 
try and  seen  every  once-lush  tobacco  field 
choked  with  ragweed  and  Johnson  grass — 
even  If  it  means  that  the  government  has  to 
spend  more  to  bring  this  about  than  It  now 
spends  on  supporting  the  production  of 
tobacco. 

So  far  the  tobacco  industry  has  had  to  ac- 
commodate Itself  pretty  much  to  Sen.  Moss's 
wishes.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  even  a 
moral  crusade  exceeds  the  bounds  of  common 
sense.  We  believe  Sen.  Moss's  crusade  has 
now  reached  that  point. 

The  Past  as  Prolog 

Sen.  Prank  Moss  of  Utah  seems  sincere 
in  his  emotional  crusade  against  tobacco. 
His  stance  Is  partly  political,  of  course. 
Taking  a  strong  stand  against  tobacco  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  today  Is  as  safe  as 
arguing  against  animal  vivisection  In  Ed- 
wardian London:  no  risk  at  all.  But,  as  a 
working  premise,  let's  give  Frank  Moss  credit 
for  sincerity. 

Part  of  his  feeling  is  undoubtedly  moral. 
Tobacco  is  the  old  devil  sotweed,  evil  in  con- 
ception (pleasure),  wickedly  resilient  in  Its 
ability  to  survive  against  learned  opinion  and 
crusaders  like  Sen.  Frank  Moss. 

To  read,  for  example,  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing levels  have  not  been  affected  by  the  ban 
o:i  television  and  radio  advertising  must  have 
hit  critics  like  Moss  right  where  they  live. 
After  all  of  the  speeches  and  sermons  and 
antlsmoklng  campaigns,  after  a  broadcast 
ban  so  stringent  that  the  name  of  our  own 
city  could  scarely  be  uttered  on  one  tele- 
vised sports  show;  after  all  the  effort  of  to- 
bacco's foes — nothing.  Perhaps  this  Is  what 
threw  the  good  senator  from  Utah  Into  his 
latest  fit:  The  abolition  of  all  federal  sup- 
port and  subsidy  programs  for  tobacco,  as  he 
proposed  earlier  this  week. 

Morality  plays  a  role  in  this  new  campaign, 
too,  but  a  muted  role.  Sen.  Moss  emphasizes, 
in  fact,  not  the  moral  aspects  of  the  federal 
tobacco  support  programs,  but  what  the 
boffins  call  the  socio-economic   asfject. 

Being  a  man  of  the  frontier,  the  last  ref- 
uge of  rugged  Individualism.  It  vims  only 
natural  for  Sen.  Moss  to  Integrate  his  preju- 
dices :  Price  supports  for  tobacco  are  bad,  but 
federal  "handouts"  of  any  kind  In  support  of 
a  crop  that  is  unnecessary  is  wickedly  sy- 
bartlc.  Let  tobacco  stand  on  Its  own  economic 
feet  with  Big  Brother  In  Washington  giving 
It  a  periodic  boost  with  taxpayers'  money. 
If  tobacco  can  survive  In  an  unsupported, 
free  market  O.K.  If  It  cannot,  then  Frank 
Moss  won't  shed  too  many  tears. 

Federal  support,  however.  Is  not  confined 
to  tobacco. 

Indeed,  this  form  of  support  accounts  for 
about  $53  million  out  of  the  billions  spent 
each  year  by  Washington  to  tidy  up  the 
markets  In  this  country. 

So  Sen.  Moss's  southern  colleagues  might 
tender  him  a  modest  proposal:  They  will 
v»te  to  abolish  federal  handouts  for  North 
Carolina  or  Virginia  or  South  Carolina  If 
Moss  will  vote  to  abolish  federal  handouts  for 
Dtah.  The  exchange  would  certainly  work  a 
hardship  on  North  Carolina's  citizens,  but  It 


would  literally  wipe  out  the  great  state  of 
Utah.  For  Sen.  Moss,  though  he  wouldn't 
admit  it  even  under  sedation,  represents  a 
western  state  that  is  little  more  than  one  big 
federal  reclamation  project. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  Utah's  peculiar 
situation.  The  states  brought  Into  the  union 
through  Mexican  cession  were  primitive,  un- 
populated territories  at  the  mercy  of  old, 
established  commercial  and  political  Inter- 
ests In  the  East.  The  Important  thing  was  to 
become  as  well-developed,  as  stable  and  as 
strong  as  the  older  states,  and  to  do  It  by 
tomorrow. 

This  urgency,  once  It  locked  In  on  the 
logical  theme  of  parity  among  the  states, 
transformed  the  undeveloped  West. 

Capital  improvements  such  as  schools  and 
sewage  plants  and  secondary  roads  built  at 
great  state  and  conununlty  expenses  back 
East  were  built  by  the  U.S.  Army  In  the 
West — the  Army  functioning  then  as  a  mili- 
tary force  as  weU  as  a  kind  of  Peace  Corps 
for  the  settlers. 

Army  engineers  laid  out  roadways,  while 
railroad  crews  (at  railroad  expense)  built  pri- 
mary roadbeds  In  exchange  for  rights-of-way 
and  replenished  water  towers.  Most  of  the 
environs  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  and  around  old 
Ft.  Douglas  were  planned  and,  in  part,  buUt 
by  War  Department  surveyors  and  horse- 
soldiers.  E>en  fertilizer  was  purchased  with 
federal  funds  and  freely  distributed  to 
farmers  In  the  western  states  (ironically, 
some  of  the  fertilizer  distributed  In  Utah  was 
tobacco,  then  popular  as  a  fertilizer-fungi- 
cide). 

And  when  all  else  failed,  the  Army  simply 
bought  up  cattle  at  Inflated  prices  and 
passed  out  free  meat  to  every  man  and 
woman  in  need.  A  19th  centviry  tobacco 
farmer  In  North  Carolina  could  have  starved 
to  death  as  far  as  Washington  was  concerned. 
But  not  the  western  farmer.  While  the 
cavalry  killed  Indians  and  outlaws  to  pro- 
tect him,  while  federal  agencies  gave  him 
seedlings  and  supplies  and  tools,  War  De- 
partment survey  crews  planned  his  towns  for 
him,  and  federal  soldiers  helped  buUd  them. 

And  when  it  came  time  to  graduate  from 
penny-ante  charity  to  the  Big  Dole,  Wash- 
ington began  building  great  hydroelectric 
systems,  dams  to  harness  and  redirect  the 
rivers,  as  well  as  primary  highways  between 
towns  often  not  even  worth  a  secondary  road- 
way— ^plus  Indian  reservations  to  keep  the 
few  surviving  Utes  out  of  the  frontiersman's 
hair. 

National  monuments  that  would  make 
Russian  war  memorials  look  small  abound  In 
all  directions  In  Utah,  together  with  federal 
maintenance  crews  for  all  of  them.  Man- 
made  lakes  and  reservoirs  (compliments  of 
Uncle  Sam)  are  everywhere.  Missile  plants 
(Utah  has  three  of  the  biggest,  which  may 
be  one  reason  Sen.  Moss  remained  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve) ,  air  bases,  military  reser- 
vations, Indian  reservations,  federal  reclama- 
tion projects,  federal  soil  banks  (even  in 
places  where  crc^s  wouldn't  grow  anyway), 
federally  financed  sewage  systems,  hiking 
trails,  roads,  etc.  The  list  of  federally  financed 
projects  Is  endless. 

And  when  Utah's  great  smelting  and  copper 
Industries  went  to  war  In  1917  and  1941, 
federal  subsidies  and  grants  tripled  their 
capacities  in  each  Instance,  compliments  of 
the  united  taxpayers  of  America. 

Private  growth  through  federal  charity  is 
certainly  not  as  heinous  as  chlld-molestlng 
or  dope-peddling.  We  are  all  guilty  of  It;  and 
to  our  credit  we  don't  much  like  It.  We  would 
rather  get  along  without  price  supports  for 
this  crop  and  subsidies  for  that  one  and 
federal  grants  for  something  else. 

But  out  where  the  skies  are  not  cloudy 
all  day,  they  wont  even  admit  that  they  are 
wards  of  the  federal  government. 

Sen.  Barry  Qoldwater  preaches  "less  gov- 
ernment" and  wheedles  stUl  another  big  fed- 


eral spending  scheme  for  Arizona.  Sen.  Moss 
rants  about  federal  support  for  tobacco — and 
has  a  fit  whenever  the  hard-pressed  Pentagon 
tries  to  phase  out  an  unnecessary  Utah  air 
base  or  military  post  or  missile  facility. 

This  recitation  Is  not  meant  to  denigrate 
the  men  and  women  who  struck  out  west- 
ward in  the  19th  century,  particularly  the 
hard-working,  harried  Mormons  who  settled 
In  Utah  and  pioneered  crop  Irrigation  and 
dry-farming  In  the  United  States.  Anyone 
who  numbers  Mormons  among  his  friends 
Is  aware  of  their  energy,  self-reliance  and 
generosity  toward  others. 

But  we  shouldn't  assume  that  pioneer 
fortitude  accomplished  super-human  feats  on 
the  frontier.  With  few  exceptions — among 
them  the  naturally  fertile  valleys  along  the 
Colorado  and  San  Juan  rivers,  and  along  the 
Pacific  seaboard — western  settlements  re- 
mained stricken,  primitive,  mean  places  until 
federal  subsidies  ushered  In  the  new 
prosperity. 

The  great  accomplishment  of  the  western 
pioneer.  In  fact,  was  that  he  endured  the  wild 
country  without  conquering  It.  He  stayed. 
Though  miserable,  he  endured.  Nothing  can 
change  this  heritage  of  courage  and  self- 
reliance;  and  nobody  wants  to.  The  pioneer 
who  moved  westward  against  enormous  odds 
was  part  of  our  heritage,  too. 

But  when  politicians,  for  reasons  partly  or 
wholly  self-serving,  exploit  the  folklore  of 
Rugged  Individualism  to  strip  one  group  of 
citizens  of  benefits  enjoyed  by  similar 
groups — and  when  they  do  It  with  such 
blatant  hypocrisy — someone  ought  to  remind 
them  of  these  older  facts  of  life. 

There  Is  nothing  bad  about  working  for 
parity  among  states.  Developed  states  should 
help  newer  states  develop.  This  Is  the  nature 
of  federal  government.  Besides  If  we  hadn't 
spent  our  hard-earned  money  building  Utah, 
we'd  have  probably  squandered  It  on  wild 
women  and  strong  drink. 

But  In  a  nation  like  ours — desperately  In 
need  of  the  civility  between  persona  and  the 
comity  between  states  that  make  for  true 
union — we  all  ought  to  remember  how  Inter- 
dependent we  Americans  are,  how  much  we 
rely  on  one  another  for  aid  and  comfort. 

Too  Interdependent,  reaUy,  for  men  In  pub- 
lic life  to  condemn  and  intimidate — and.  it 
would  almost  seem  In  Sen.  Prank  Moea'  case, 
even  to  hate — legitimate  Industries  that  have 
always  contributed  their  fair  share 
(and  sometimes  more)  to  the  American 
commonwealth. 


BRITISH    EXPULSION    OP    SOVIETS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  events 
of  this  past  Friday  offer  a  message  that 
must  be  of  deep  concern  to  all  of  us. 

With  a  stunning,  very  firm  announce- 
ment the  British  Government  made 
known  its  intent  to  expel  105  Soviet 
diplomatic  representatives  from  the 
country  for  continued  smd  somewhat 
blatant  spying  and  even  planned  sabo- 
tage. Adding  to  the  severity  of  the  situa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  two  letters  on  these 
Soviet  activities — written  last  December 
and  again  last  month  by  Sir  Alec  Doug- 
las-Home, British  Foreign  Secretary,  to 
Andrei  Gromyko,  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter— were  never  even  answered  or  ac- 
knowledged. 

Meanwhile,  on  Friday,  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  was  playing  host 
to  Andrei  Gromyko  in  an  atmosphere  of 
conviviality  as  the  SALT  talks  continue 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  common  ground  of 
understanding. 

The  message  I  think  these  contrasting 
events  offer  la  one  of  warning,  a  signal 
to  U5  that  in  our  great  enthusiasm  and 
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hope  for  establishing  grounds  for  lasting 
peace,  we  must  remain  alert;  we  must 
maintain  the  security  of  our  Nation.  We 
keep  talking  about  how  things  are  going 
fine,  about  how  much  progress  is  being 
made.  Well,  I  want  very  much  to  believe 
this,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  abso- 
lutely sure  we  must  know  positively  at 
each  point  along  the  way  the  well-being 
of  our  Natioti  and  its  people  is  being 
fully  protected.  So  perhaps  we  need  to 
remembCT  the  many  faces — the  changing 
faces — of  the  Russian  bear. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  the  Brit- 
ish action,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  British 
Foreign  and  Commonwealth  OfiBce  state- 
ment on  the  expulsion  and  a  news  ac- 
count of  the  move — both  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Saturday.  Sep- 
tember 25,  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

BRmSH   EZTEL   105  BUESIANB  FOS  Sptimg 

(By  AUred  Friendly) 

London,  September  34. — ^In  an  •stoxUoti- 
ingly  tougb  move,  accompanied  by  an  angry 
uflicial  statement,  the  Brltlsb  government  an- 
n^unced  today  that  It  was  expelling  almost 
c  ne-fif  th  of  the  huge  number  of  Soviet  diplo- 
matic representatlvea  liere  because  of  their 
persistent  e^lonage  activities. 

The  government  acted  In  part  on  the  basts 
of  Information  about  Busslan  spying  and  In- 
tended sabotage  dtscloaed  by  an  officer  of  the 
KGB,  the  Soviet  secret  poUoe,  who  recently 
appUed  for  asylum  here.  The  officer,  reported 
as  high  ranking,  U  believed  to  have  defected 
earlier  this  month. 

In  Its  sweep  and  magnitude,  the  British 
expulsion  order  appears  to  be  unprecedented 
In  a  peacetime  situation.  It  ordered  90  mem- 
bers of  the  total  560  Busslan  offldals  here  to 
leave  the  country  within  two  weeks,  and 
barred  another  IS,  not  now  here  but  holding 
re«ntry  visas,  fram  returning. 

Furthermore,  the  British  Foreign  Office 
told  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Soviet  em- 
bassy, the  allowable  number  of  total  Busslan 
officials  here  would  be  reduced  from  now  on 
by  the  number  of  persons  expelled  and 
barred.  That  Is,  the  combined  size  of  the 
Russian  embassy,  trade  delegation  and  8o- 
Met-owned  oommerdal  establlahments  would 
be  cut  back  by  105  places. 

As  of  now,  the  niunber  of  Soviet  officials 
here  Is  higher  than  In  any  other  Western 
country,  including  the  United  States. 

According  to  British  newspapers  which 
broke  the  story  of  the  turncoat  KOB  official 
before  the  Foreign  Office  annotmoement  later 
In  the  day,  the  defector  was  described  as  a 
"considerable  csteh"  and  a  triumph  for  Brit- 
ish Intelligence  agents  whose  "blandish- 
ments" Induced  him  to  divulge  material  of 
the  highest  Importance. 

The  Foreign  Office  statement  said  he 
"brought  with  him  certain  Information  and 
documents,  including  plans  for  Infiltration 
of  agents  for  the  purpoee  of  sabotage." 

The  aide  memolre  that  Sir  Denis  Oreenhlll. 
permanent  undersecretary  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  presented  to  the  Busslan  Embassy 
charge,  related  a  history  of  oontlnuln.g  Bus- 
slan espionage,  continued  official  British  oom- 
plalctfi  about  It  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  con- 
tinued lack  of  correction  of  the  situation. 

A  matter  that  "repeatedly  caused  friction 
In  Anglo-Soviet  relations."  the  document 
«*1<1  was  "the  scale  of  Intelligence-gathering 
activities  by  Soviet  officials  in  the  country." 

The  subject  has  been  raised  by  the  foreign 
■«5ret*ry.  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  with  his 
Busslan  opposite  number,  Andrei  Gromyko, 
first  In  conversation  and  then  In  two  letteni 
last  December  and  last  mcnith. 


"These  letters  have  not  been  answered  or 
even  acknowledged,"  the  aide  memolre  said. 
Meanwhile,  Inadmissible  activities  by  Soviet 
officials  In  Britain  have  continued." 

The  document  noted  that  Sovet  officials 
on  the  staffs  of  the  embassy  and  the  Soviet 
trade  delegation  In  Britain  "far  out  number" 
British  officials  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but  that 
Britain  bad  never  tried  to  bargain  on  relative 
numbers  or  to  negotiate  "fixed  relationships" 
In  representation. 

"Evidence  has,  however,  been  accumulat- 
ing." Sir  Denis '8  note  continued,  "that  this 
tolerance  has  been  systematically  abused." 

In  an  ley  paragraph.  It  said:  "The  Soviet 
government  can  hardly  fall  to  be  conscious  of 
the  contradiction  between  their  advocacy  of 
a  conference  on  European  security  and  the 
security  of  this  country  which  •  •  •  scale  of 
operations  against  the  Soviet  officials  and 
agents  controlled  by  them  have  conducted. 
Her  Majesty's  government  would  like  to  see 
this  contradiction  resolved  before  the  prep- 
aration of  a  conference  on  European  security 
begins." 

After  ordering  the  permanent  reduction  In 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  delegations  here,  the 
aide  memolre  went  on  to  say  that  for  every 
additional  man  caught  In  espionage  and  ex- 
pelled, the  future  slie  of  the  mission  would 
be  reduced  by  one. 

For  more  than  a  year,  American  officials 
here  have  known  how  seriously  disturbed  the 
British  have  been  about  Russian  espionage. 
Striking  evidence  of  the  alarm  and  anger 
came  today  In  the  unusual  freedom  and  de- 
tail with  which  British  sources  spoke  of  the 
developments. 

Government  officials  expatiated  on  the  Im- 
portance and  power  of  the  Russian  KGB  and 
on  Its  pracUce  of  securing  for  Its  operatives 

forelO.  posts  with  diplomatic  immunity 

In  Britain  today,  they  said,  large  numbers 
of  these  men,  masquerading  as  diplomats 
and  commercial  representatives,  were  con- 
ducting their  espionage. 

Soviet  representatives  in  Britain,  it  was 
pointed  out,  had  steadily  Increased,  growing 
m  10  years  from  1980  from  138  to  249  and  to 
560  In  the  following  decade. 

Three  years  ago,  the  British  Imposed  a 
ceUlng,  about  double  the  size  of  the  78- 
member  British  delegation  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  this  was  circumvented  when  the 
Russian  officials  here  put  their  wives  to  work. 

In  any  event,  the  celling  did  not  apply  to 
employees  of  Soviet  commercial  establish- 
ments and  to  Inspectors  of  Soviet  contract 
work  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  constant  Increase  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  growth  in  20  years  of 
Anglo-Soviet  trade  which.  In  fact,  had  stood 
still   or  declined   In    the   last   few   years. 

CONSTANT    ACTTVITT 

So  blatant  had  been  the  activity  of  So- 
viet spies  here  In  the  last  10  years.  Informed 
sources  said,  that  no  lees  than  27  Soviet  offi- 
cials had  been  expelled  outright,  and  several 
more  offenders  had  been  withdrawn  by  the 
Russians  themselves  In  antlclpaUon  of  their 
expulsion. 

During  the  same  period,  the  investigation 
of  Russian  spying  had  resulted  in  the  con- 
viction of  12  BrltUh  subjects,  caught  up  In 
the  operations.  The  British  intelligence  serv- 
ices knew  of  many  more  where  the  evidence 
was  Insufficient  to  bring  legal  action,  the 
sources  said. 

In  particular,  they  added,  the  KGB's  Sclen- 
tlllc  and  Technical  Directorate  had  concen- 
trated on  commercial  espionage,  carried  out 
on  a  vast  scale  and  using  rutbleas  tscbnlques 
such  as  blackmail. 

The  Urgets  were  Information  on  electron- 
ics, transformers.  Zena  diodes,  semi-conduc- 
tors, computer  circuits  and  confidential  com- 
mercial Information  about  Items  that  were  on 
the  official  embargo  lists.  The  Russians  also 
tried  to  get  full  technical  dsUUs  on  the 
supersonic  Concorde  alrpllne  and  the  Olym- 
pus 593  engine. 


British  experts  characterized  Russian  as. 
Burances  that  their  official  had  been  in- 
structed not  to  engage  In  lUlclt  activities  ■• 
"worthless." 

CONVICTED    BRITONS 

To  substantiate  their  complaints.  British 
sources  recalled  the  detaUs  of  three  British 
citizens  who  had  been  convicted  of  working 
with  the  Rtisslan  spies  and  stotements  by 
the  courts  of  the  "serious  harm"  they  had 
done  to  British  security. 

Also,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  records 
were  made  available  on  the  backgroimd  of 
five  Soviet  representatives  here  who  had 
been  expelled  for  blatant  espionage. 

As  if  to  underline  Its  sense  of  outrage  and 
to  document  its  case,  the  foreign  office  today 
published  the  two  letters  which  Douglas- 
Home  sent  to  Gromyko  on  Dec.  3,  1970,  and 
Aug.  4  this  year. 

British  STAXxitxarr:   "Plans  fob 

iNTn-lXATlDN  " 

London,  September  34. — The  following  is 
the  text  0(f  the  British  Foreign  and  Com- 
monwealth Office  statement  on  the  expulatoa 
of  90  Soviet  officials. 

On  the  Instructloiis  of  the  secre<tary  of 
state,  the  pennanent  under  secrelary.  Sir 
Denis  Greenhlll.  asked  the  Soviet  charge 
d'affaires  to  caU  today  and  handed  him  an 
aide  memolre  oontalnlng  the  following 
points: 

(A)  The  Soviet  embassy  are  asked  to 
airange  for  a  number  of  Soviet  officials,  aU 
of  whom  have  been  concerned  in  Intelligence 
activities,  to  leave  the  oountry  within  two 
weeks. 

(B)  The  numbers  of  Soviet  officials  In  tbs 
various  categories  (embassy,  trade  delegation 
and  other  organizations)  will  in  futui»  bs 
Umlted  to  the  level  at  which  they  will  stand 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  persons  referred 
to. 

(C)  If  a  Soviet  official  is  required  to  leavs 
the  country  in  future  as  a  result  of  his  hav- 
ing been  detected  in  Intelllgenoe  activities 
the  celling  In  that  category  will  be  reduced  by 
one. 

(D)  A  further  number  of  Soviet  officials, 
not  now  present  in  this  country  but  holding 
re-entry  visas  which  are  still  valid,  wlU  not 
be  permitted  to  return  to  Britain. 

2.  The  number  of  Soviet  officials  in  Brit- 
ain and  the  proportion  of  them  engaged  m 
Intelllgenoe  work  has  been  causing  grave  con- 
cern for  some  time.  The  size  of  the  Soviet 
embassy  was  limited  In  November,  19«8,  fol- 
lowing the  case  of  Chief  Technician  Britten, 
but  the  numbers  In  other  oategories  have 
continued  to  grow.  The  total  is  now  over 
560,  whioh  Is  higher  than  the  oomparabls 
figure  for  Soviet  officials  appointed  to  any 
other  Western  country,  including  the  United 
States. 

3.  In  the  last  12  months  several  Sovlst 
offioUls  have  been  withdrawn  at  the  rsqussC 
of  the  FCO  after  being  detected  in  IntalU* 
gence  activities;  others  have  left  the  country 
of  their  own  accord  after  being  so  detsotsd 
before  their  withdrawal  oould  be  requested. 
In  addition  a  number  of  Soviet  oSlotals  I^vt 
appUed  to  come  to  Britain  in  various  capaci- 
ties but  have  been  refused  visas  becauss  they 
are  known  to  be  Intelllgenoe  officers. 

4.  Further  evidence  of  the  scale  and  nature 
of  Soviet  espionage  In  Britain  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Soviet  embassy, 
trade  delegation  and  other  organizations  has 
been  provided  by  a  Soviet  official  who  re- 
cently applied  for  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  remain  In  this  country.  This  man,  an 
officer  of  the  KOB,  brought  with  him  cer- 
tain information  and  documents,  including 
plans  for  Infiltration  of  agents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sabotage. 

6.  British  policy  is  to  strive  for  the  best 
possible  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  was  re-stated  only  this  week  in  the 
speech  made  by  Sir  John  KllUch  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  credentials  as  ambassador  to 
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the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  spirit,  the  foreign 
and  commonwealth  secretary  bais  tried  re- 
peatedly to  find  a  way  of  solving  the  problem 
of  Soviet  espionage  by  persuasion. 

He  raised  the  matter  privately  with  Mr. 
Gromyko  during  the  latter's  visit  to  Lon- 
don in  October,  1070,  and  at  his  request  he 
wTote  him  a  personal  letter  on  the  subject, 
daifd  3  December  1970.  Having  received  no 
reply  or  acknowledgement.  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  wrote  to  Mr.  Gromyko  again  on 
August  4,  1971.  This  letter  also  has  been 
neither  answered  nor  acknowledged.  During 
all  this  time,  Soviet  offlcleds  have  continued 
to  engage  In  espionage  against  this  country 
on  an  undiminished  scale. 

6.  Her  majesty's  government  have  thus  had 
no  alternative  but  to  take  the  action  an- 
nounced today.  They  sincerely  desire  to  Im- 
prove both  Anglo-Soviet  relations  and  East- 
West  relations  In  general  and  they  hope  that 
the  Soviet  government  will  recognize  this 
The  purpose  of  today's  measures  is  to  re- 
muve  an  obstacle  which  In  recent  years  has 
seriously  hampered  the  development  of  closer 
Anglo-Soviet  understanding. 


FLEXIBIUTy  ON  THE  PRICE  OP 
GOLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally  met 
with  the  finance  ministers  of  other  major 
Industrial  nations  In  London  on  the  15th 
of  this  month,  the  Issue  of  a  change  in 
the  dollar  value  of  gold  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  major  sticking  points.  At  that 
meeting,  UJS.  representatives  refused  to 
consider  an  increase  in  the  dollar  price 
of  gold  as  part  of  the  mechanism  to 
bring  about  the  exchange  rate  reallne- 
ment  desperately  needed  to  strengthen 
the  UJS.  balance  of  payments. 

TRXASITRT    MODDnSS   STAliO 

The  Treasury  has  now  modified  its 
stance,  and  ts  willing,  according  to  press 
reports,  to  consider  dollar  devaluation  as 
part  of  a  compromise  to  resolve  the  on- 
going crisis  provided  it  did  not  contioue 
to  tie  gold  to  the  dollar.  A  large  part  of 
the  credit  for  this  ostensible  change  In 
the  UB.  position  must  go  to  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  Representative 
Henry  S.  Rkuss.  Congress  has  long  been 
regarded  as  unwilling  to  exercise  its  sta- 
tutory authority  to  alter  the  dollar  value 
of  gold,  and  Representative  Rzuss  had 
long  been  one  of  the  stanchest  opponents 
of  any  Increase  In  the  dollar  value  of 
gold. 

In  a  speech  given  on  the  House  floor 
last  Tuesday,  however.  Representative 
Reuss  announced  that  tiie  United  States 
should  be  willing  to  devalue  ttie  dollar  by 
a  modest  amount  if  free  dollar  gold  con- 
vertibility Is  not  restored  and  if  the 
physical  quantity  of  monetary  gold  re- 
serves now  In  the  system  does  not  In- 
crease. 

Representative  Rkuss'  position,  which 
I  do  not  necessarily  support,  is  this: 
Since  this  action  would  not  bring  wind- 
fall profits  to  gold  producers  or  hoarders, 
would  not  be  inflationary,  would  not  fuel 
speculation  based  upon  the  expectation 
of  another  price  rise  in  the  future,  would 
not  reinforce  the  importance  of  gold  as 
a  reserve  asset,  and  would  not  break  faith 
with  other  countries,  he  maintained  that 
a  small  increase  in  the  dollar  price  of 
gold — which  would  be  entirely  coatiess 
to  the  United  States — la  the  minimal 
concession  that  the  United  States  can 


make  toward  an  agreement  to  bring 
about  exchange  rate  realinement  and 
strengthen  the  international  monetary 
system. 

WmEB    MARGINS 

The  following  day,  last  Wednesday,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
suggested  that  the  margin  between 
the  rates  at  which  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  F^md  buys  and  sells  gold 
might  be  widened  to  permit  a  smaU  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  metal.  The 
Javits  position  would  also  signify  that 
the  United  States  should  be  wilUng  to 
compromise,  within  reason,  on  the  price 
of  gold  if  that  is  an  essential  ingredient 
for  an  agreement  that  will  benefit  the 
United  States. 

Yesterday  the  Washington  Post  in  an 
editorial  endorsed  the  Reuss  position  on 
gold.  On  the  same  day,  the  New  York 
limes  also  adopted  the  same  substantive 
position.  This  morning's  newspapers  an- 
nounced that  the  Treasury  has  now  ap- 
parenUy  modified  Its  adamant  stance 
against  any  increase  in  the  price  of  gold 
and  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
on  an  agenda  of  issues  to  be  resolved 
between  the  United  States  and  other  ma- 
jor Industrial  nations.  It  is  important 
that  the  financial  and  monetary  leaders 
meeting  here  this  week  imderstand  that 
we  in  Congress  believe  an  early  solution 
to  the  current  international  monetary 
impasse  is  imperative  and  that  we  might 
be  willing  to  consider  appropriate  con- 
cessions by  the  United  States  on  the  price 
of  gold  If — and  I  repeat  the  if — other 
coxmtries  are  also  willing  to  make  simi- 
lar necessary  concessions. 

I  ask  unEuaimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  and  an  analysis  by  Hobart 
Rowan,  published  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post,  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  26,  1971] 

Thx   Doixas  and   tss   Caoss   ov    Oou> 

Old  myths  may  not  die.  but  they  do  fade 
away,  and  recent  events  have  given  welcome 
evidence  of  the  fading  of  the  once-popular 
myth  that  the  dollar  has  value  only  because 
It  Is  convertible  Into  gold.  President  Nixon 
suspended  International  convertibility  of  the 
dollar  Into  gold  without  evoking  any  visible 
public  protest  and  no  one  la  branding  Con- 
grwwman  Beuas  a  traitor  or  a  threat  to  the 
American  way  of  life  for  suggesting  that  the 
VB.  devalue  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold 
(ralss  the  dollar  price  of  gold) .  The  average 
dtlmn  seems  to  have  decided — quite  rightly— 
that  the  role  of  gold  In  the  International 
monetary  system  Is  a  technical  and  arcane 
matter  that  has  little  to  do  with  the  slse  of 
his  paycheck  or  the  price  of  potatoes. 

But  in  foreign  capitals  emotions  about 
gold  run  higher.  The  Europeans  and  the 
Japanese  feel  keenly  that  the  U.S.  now  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  devalue  the  dollar  In 
terms  of  gold.  The  Issue  will  be  hotly  de- 
bated, officially  and  imofficially,  at  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  meetings  this  week. 

At  first  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why 
our  trading  partners  ar  so  hung  up  on  gold. 
Most  of  them  would  agree,  at  least  In  prin- 
ciple, that  gold  la  an  anachronism  on  the 
International  monetary  scene  and  shotild 
play  a  diminishing  role  in  the  future.  Inter- 
national monetary  reserves  must  expand  to 
meet  the  needs  of  International  transactions: 
It  no  longer  makes  any  sense  to  have  inter- 
national money  bound  up  with  the  erratic 
Increases  In  supply  of  a  rare  metal,  which  Is 


produced  in  only  a  few  countries  and  whose 
fiow  into  Industrial  uses  fiuctuates  unpre- 
dictably. 

Moreover,  our  trading  partners  agree  that 
the  dollar  should  be  revalued  with  respect 
to  other  strong  currencies,  especially  the 
yen  and  the  mark.  To  reduce  its  massive  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  the  U.S.  needs  to 
make  its  exports  more  attractive  to  foreign- 
ers, especially  compared  with  Japanese  and 
Qerman  products,  and  to  make  foreign  goods 
less  attractive  to  Americans. 

There  are  two  ways  to  accomplish  such  a 
realignment  of  currencies  values.  One  would 
be  to  raise  the  dollar  price  of  gold  by,  say, 
10  per  cent  or  from  $35  an  ounce  to  $38.50. 
If  other  countries  acquiesced,  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  devaluing  the  dollar  10  per 
cent  with  respect  to  all  other  currencies.  This 
sounds  so  easy  that  one  might  wonder  why 
President  Nixon  did  not  do  it  on  August  15 
Actually,  he  had  at  least  four  good  reasons 
First,  such  a  move  would  be  unfair  to  coun- 
tries that  keep  most  of  their  reserves  in  dol- 
lars and  would  be  a  windfall  to  those, 
notably  France,  that  keep  most  of  their  re- 
serves In  gold.  (The  old  argument  that  It 
would  be  politically  undesirable  to  give  a  free 
gift  to  gold  producers  like  South  Africa  and 
Russia  no  longer  carries  much  weight,  since 
the  commercial  price  of  gold  la  currently  weU 
above  the  monetary  price  of  $35  an  ounce.) 
Second,  raising  the  price  of  gold  would  con- 
stitute a  uniform  revaluation  of  the  dollar 
against  all  other  currencies,  while  differen- 
tial revaluations  are  clearly  in  order.  A  10 
per  cent  devaluation  of  the  dollar  would  be 
too  much  against  the  pound  and  too  little 
against  the  yen.  Third,  the  President  cannot 
raise  the  price  of  gold  himself.  He  has  to  go 
to  Congress,  and  quite  apart  from  the  need 
for  speed  and  secrecy,  it  was  not  clear  In 
August — and  perhaps  is  still  not  clear — that 
the  gold  myth  had  faded  entirely  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, raising  the  price  of  gold  would  re- 
emphaalze  the  role  of  gold  In  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system  at  precisely  the  mo- 
ment when  it  ought  to  be  diminishing,  and 
might  enable  the  system  to  creak  along  for 
a  few  more  years  at  new  exchange  rates, 
rather  than  undergoing  needed  overhaul. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  has  so 
far  refused  to  devalue  the  doUar  In  terms  of 
gold.  Instead,  It  simply  announced  that  It 
was  not  selling  gold  for  dollars  any  more, 
and  put  pressure  on  the  major  trading  coun- 
tries, by  Invoking  the  temporary  10  per  cent 
surcharge,  to  allow  their  currencies  to  fioat 
upward  on  International  money  markets. 
With  some  resistance  the  major  countries 
have  permitted  the  revaluation  of  their  cur- 
rencies against  the  dollar,  although  not  by 
as  much  as  the  U.S.  thinks  desirable. 

But  now  comes  the  moment  of  truth — the 
attempt  to  reach  agreement  in  the  IMF  on 
a  new  set  of  exchange  rates.  In  this  process 
the  United  States  wants  to  Ignore  gold,  leav- 
ing the  hypothetical  price  at  $35  an  ounce, 
while  reaching  agreement  on  a  new  set  of 
rates  at  which  other  currencies  are  exchanged 
for  the  dollar. 

Other  strong  currency  countries  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  resisting  reailgzunent  in  principle, 
although  they  have  reeervations  about  the 
amounts  necessary.  They  are  insisting,  how- 
ever, that  part  of  the  realignment  be  ac- 
complished by  raising  the  dollar  price  of  gold 
and  part  by  allowing  especially  imdervalusd 
currencies  like  the  yen  to  appreciate  more 
than  the  others. 

The  reasons  for  this  insistence  on  the  gold 
price  ars  psychological  and  emotional  rather 
than  •conomlc.  If  the  U.S.  raises  the  gold 
price  it  will  appear  to  have  oonfesssd  error, 
by  admitting  that  the  gold  price  was  wrong 
and  Implicitly  acosptlsg  partial  blame  for  the 
monetary  crisis.  Although  th«  effect  on  their 
trads  will  be  ths  same,  other  oountrlss  do 
not  want  to  appear  to  bs  doing  all  ths  ad- 
Justing  and  tacitly  accsptiag  the  onus  for 
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the  problem.  They  want  the  U.S.  to  "meet 
them  half  way"  by  agreeing  to  at  least  a 
modest  rise  In  the  price  of  gold. 

We  concur  with  Congressman  Reuss  that 
the  U.S.  should  give  In  gracefully  at  this 
point — softening  the  high-handed  bully 
Image  It  has  projected  In  the  last  few  weeks — 
and  should  agree  to  a  minimal  Increase  In  the 
price  of  gold  as  part  of  a  general  realignment 
In  which  some  currencies  appreciate  against 
the  dollar  by  more  than  the  minimum 
amount.  The  U.S.  should  not,  however,  actu- 
ally resume  paying  out  gold,  because  to  do 
so  would  be  to  reduce  the  chances  of  near- 
term  reform  of  the  monetary  system. 

Of  course,  announcing  a  price  at  which 
nothing  Is  to  be  sold  la  a  curious  kind  ol 
mAke-belleve,  but  It  may  have  the  desired 
effect.  It  would  say  to  the  world  that  the  U.S. 
cares  very  much  both  about  currency  re- 
alignment and  about  monetary  reform,  and 
that  we  have  gotten  over  our  emotional  hang- 
up about  gold.  It  would  say  clearly  that  the 
U.S.  wants  to  eliminate  gold  (or  at  least 
drastically  reduce  Its  important)  In  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system,  but  that  when 
the  time  comes  to  do  so  the  U.S.  is  not  going 
to  be  unnecessarily  stubborn  and  traditional 
about  the  rate  at  which  gold  Is  converted 
to  dollars.  We  think  such  a  move  would  help 
to  put  gold  In  Its  proper — and  not  very  Im- 
portant— place  on  the  monetary  scene  and 
contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of  Inter  national 
accommodation  In  which  basic  reform  of  the 
monetary  system  can  proceed. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26,  1971) 
A  New  Wo«ij)  Monitakt  Ststkm 
The  International  Monetary  Fund  Is  open- 
ing Its  1971  meetings  In  Washington  under 
the  shadow  of  the  worst  threat  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  unity  and  stability  of  the 
non-Communist  world  since  World  War  n. 
The  crisis  was  brought  to  a  head  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  decision  last  month  to  cut  the 
dollar  loose  from  gold — In  effect,  ending  the 
Bretton  Woods  system  created  before  V- J 
Day.  Under  that  system  all  other  currencies 
were  pegged  to  the  dollar,  and  the  dollar  was 
tied  to  gold  at  the  fixed  rate  of  $35  to  the 
ounce. 

In  fact,  however,  this  crisis  has  been 
brewing  for  a  long  time — at  least  since  the 
early  1990'8  when  redemption  claims  against 
the  United  States  overleaped  this  nation's 
gold  reserves.  The  world  slid  onto  a  paper 
dollar  standard,  which  gave  this  country 
the  unique  power  to  use  its  national  cur- 
rency without  limit  to  cover  deficits  In  Its 
balance  of  payments.  When  those  deflclts 
reached  flood  proportions  this  year,  Mr. 
Nixon  slammed  shut  the  gold  window. 

The  President's  Immediate  purpose  Is  to 
end  the  deflclts  that  have  weakened  the 
dollar  and  undermined  the  cmp^T'.tiveness 
of  American  goods  in  world  market?  But 
f'  rrlgn  gover:ime:;ts  have  been  s-r^cked  by 
the  sererity  of  his  specific  moves  a:-.d  bv  his 
r-hauvinlstic  rhef^rlc.  despite  >!r  Nu'  n's 
!•  s'ste.'-.ce  that  he  does  r.ct  want  to  build  a 
\v\\\  arornf*   the  AmTlcan   eco:-.',mv 

-\:igry  and  confu.'r.ed  as  they  are  h  .wev?r 
•her  gjve-nme-its  are  avxlons  to  f»ke  the 
P-eslde-  t  at  >-'.s  word  The  last  thlnp  t'ey 
•v'iit  Is  a  trade  war  vkhioh  can  hirt  therri 
t •  en  more  than  the  United  Statei;  The  T  V  F 
n'.eetl»'.Ei  can  provide  a  forum  f  r  actl--'»  on 
b-yth  sides  to  cool  the  Immediat?  ar.lm  «  - 
t.es 

But  the  deeper  Issue  facing  the  finance 
p  inlsters  n-  d  cei.tra:  bankers  Is  how  to  re- 
place the  shattered  Brettor.  Wrxxls  moneturv 
s  s'em  That  svstem  ertered  Ifs  time  of 
tro'jb;es  j.ot  tust  becaus?  It  depended  frr 
".■quldlty  upon  huge  and  contlnuov?  deficits 
n  the  Unlt«>d  States  balance  of  payments 
b"t  also  because  It  was  wedded  to  fixed  ex- 
change rates  Nation  after  nation  has  been 
driven  to  protectionist  measures,  export  sub- 
sidies, and  capital  controls  because  exchange 
rates  were  Inflexible 


The  task  facing  the  I.MJ.  this  week  Is  to 
make  a  begiijiing  toward  creating  a  new 
system  that  will  solve  the  two  key  problems 
of  exchange-rate  flexibility  and  an  adequate 
growth  of  secure  monetary  reserves. 

The  way  the  Immediate  dollar  crisis  is 
handled  will.  In  large  measure,  determine 
whether  and  when  a  new  and  more  stable  In- 
ternational monetary  system  can  emerge.  The 
first  priority  shotild  go  to  an  acceptable  re- 
alignment of  the  dollar  and  other  curren- 
cies— one  that  will  remove  the  threat  of  trade 
war  and  beggar-my-nelghbor  actions  by 
many  countries.  The  United  States  must  be 
prepared  to  make  Its  own  contribution  to 
easing  this  danger  by  dropping  Its  10  per 
cent  Import  surcharge  as  soon  as  a  satis- 
factory structtzre  of  exchange  rates  Is  worked 
out. 

Whether  the  dollar  should  be  devalued  in 
terms  of  gold  as  part  of  this  process,  or 
whether  other  currencies  should  do  all  the 
adjusting  upward.  Is  an  Issue  that  transcends 
national  prestige  or  even  the  Immediate 
Impact  on  each  country's  economy.  It  bears 
directly  on  the  future  of  the  world  monetary 
system — and  whether  It  Is  to  be  based  on 
gold  or  on  created  reserves,  such  as  Special 
Drawing  Rights,  the  so-called  "paper  gold." 
which  would  provide  more  stable  growth  for 
the  world  economy.  If  foreign  governments 
are  willing  to  move  toward  making  S.D.R.'s 
tho  fundamental  reserve  medium,  the  United 
States  should  accept  a  moderate  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  gold — although 
It  should  continue  to  refuse  to  buy  or  sell 
gold. 

Whatever  the  transitional  steps,  the  basic 
need  is  for  the  world  to  begin  moving  off 
both  gold  and  the  dollar  standard  toward  a 
monetary  system  that  will  Insure  all  coun- 
tries greater  security  and  equilibrium. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  27,  1971] 

Optimism  on  Monet  Issue:  U.S.  Shut  Makes 

IMP  Accord  Likely 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Highly  placed  and  authoritative  sources 
said  last  night  that  the  major  freeworld  na- 
tions. Including  the  United  States,  had  moved 
closer  to  an  eventual  agreement  over  dis- 
puted International  monetary  issues  than 
anyone  had  Imagined  likely. 

The  wUUngness  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  discuss  a  modest  lucrease  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  to  place  the  abolition  of  the 
controversial  10  per  cent  Import  t.ix  sur- 
charg3  on  a  fixed  agenda  for  discussion  are 
the  key  elements  In  the  more  hopeful  mood. 

O.-a  the  European  side,  compromise  has 
been  expressed  in  willingness  to  put  forward 
t  JT  dlscuiiion  "other  measures"  apart  from 
r'  akgnme:.-  of  exchange  rates  which  would 
help  resolve  the  US  balance  of  payments 
problem.  Most  of  these  relate  to  existing  trade 
b.?..rrl;rs. 

Thus.  Just  prior  to  the  Initial  meetings  this 
morn'ng  of  the  Internationa!  Monetary  Fund. 
i  new  det'ree  of  restrained  optimism  about 
the  f-iture  has  replaced  the  tension  which 
ha3  -rxl-s^ed  since  Pr' -deM  Nixon  announced 
his  N3V.-  Eco.-.omle  Policy  on  Aug.  15  This 
hope,  to  be  sure  c.'.n  be  overstated  ijecause 
•he  ielaxed  mood  relates  to  a  willingness  to 
-.eg-jtlite  dlfflcult  qn-stlons  not  to  an  actual 
agreement  on  their  s'Jbsiance, 

Ac^srd.ng  to  one  report  circulating  last 
n'ght.  the  political  repercussions  of  Treaf- 
ury  Secretary  John  B  CoiMially's  rigid  stand 
at  a  London  meetlt:'?  of  major  nations  Sept. 
15  and  10  had  been  filtered  back  to  President 
Nixon  through  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  A  continuation  of  the  monetary 
stalemate,  it  was  suggested  by  State  De- 
partment officials,  would  unduly  strain  politi- 
cal relationships  In  the  v.estern  world. 

Another  Important  element  In  the  modified 
American  position.  It  was  reported  last  night, 
was  a  high-level  meeting  last  week  at  which 
technical  monetary  experts  told  both  Con- 
aaUy  and  White  House  aide  Peter  Peterson 


that  there  is  a  good  case  for  a  small  lncr«aae 
In  the  price  of  gold  as  the  easiest  way  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  overaU  realignment  of 
exchange  rates  sought  by  the  United  States. 
Support  of  this  move  by  Rep.  Henry  8 
Reuss  (D-Pls.)  and  the  prospective  support 
by  Sen.  WUllam  Proxmire  (D-Wls.),  who  la 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress,  may  have  helped  defuse  the  Idea 
that  a  gold  price  Increase  would  be  a  Repub- 
lican campaign  liability  In  1972. 

In  any  event,  there  were  smiles  last  night 
oa  the  faces  of  high  officials  of  the  Group  of 
Ten  nations,  the  IMS.  and  most  Eixropean 
officials  at  the  initial  reception  for  the  gov- 
ernors and  other  officials  and  guests  at  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank.  A  key  source  said  that  "move- 
ment"  by  the  United  States  was  the  main 
reason  for  the  new  ebullience. 

■The  ministers  lof  the  major  nations) 
showed  that  they  were  much  wiser  than  their 
deputies."  one  European  official  said  at  the 
reception  last  night. 

This  was  a  reference  to  yesterday's  com- 
munique issued  by  the  Group  of  Ten  Indus- 
trial nations,  which  instructed  their  deputies 
to  study  solutions  to  the  "magnitude  and  the 
method"  of  a  realignment  of  currencies,  tem- 
porary use  of  wider  margins  around  par,  the 
abolition  of  the  U.S.  surcharge,  and  "other 
measures"  to  Improve  the  U.S.  balance  ol 
pajrments. 

"Method"  was  said  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant operative  word,  indicating  American 
willingness  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  gold- 
price  Increase,  since  this  Is  one  way  that  a  re- 
alignment of  currencies  can  be  accomplished. 
A  Saturday  meeting  of  the  Group  of  Ten 
deputies  had  failed  to  come  up  with  even  this 
definition  of  the  problems. 

Helping  along  in  the  more  optimistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  monetary  crisis  was  the  press 
conference  given  yesterday  by  Secretary  Con- 
nally.  He  took  a  decidedly  less  adamant  posi- 
tion against  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  gold, 
although  he  restated,  for  the  record,  the  for- 
mal position  of  the  United  States  which  op- 
poses an  Increase.  But  for  the  first  time,  he 
said  that  he  recognized  that  "gold  Is  pri- 
marily a  political  problem,"  and  that  the 
United  States  wanted  to  help  Its  friends  solve 
their  political  problems. 


EDUCATION:  PRESENT 
AND  FUTURE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Warren 
G.  Bennis,  who  began  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  September  1, 
1971,  pointed  out  two  main  problems  of 
higher  education  today  in  his  first  major 
address,  which  was  given  before  the 
Greater  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  September  9.  Dr.  Bennis  has 
empha.«lzed  the  oven^'helming  size  of  our 
universities  and  student  apathy  toward 
education  as  critical  problems  which  are 
overshadowed  only  by  financial  problems 
and  student  unrest. 

Dr.  Bennis  is  the  18th  president  of  the 
university.  He  replaced  Dr.  Walter  C. 
L.^ng.-am,  who  retired  on  August  30.  Dr. 
Bennis  came  to  Cincinnati  from  New 
York  State  University  at  Buffalo,  where 
he  served  as  academic  vice  president. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  such  a  dis- 
tinguished educator  to  carry  on  In  the 
tradition  of  Dr.  Langsam. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  views  of 
Dr.  Bennis,  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators,  and  ask  unanlmoiu 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


September  27,  1971 
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Education  :  Present  and  Future 
(By  Warren  G.  Bennis,  President.  University 

of  Cincinnati  Greater  Cincinnati  Chamber 

of    Commerce,    September    9,    1971 — 12:30 

P.M.) 

I  want  to  say  at  the  very  beginning  how 
great  It  Is  to  be  In  Cincinnati.  How  great 
It  Is  to  be  at  the  University.  I  think  It  is 
particularly  apt  that  Bill  Whlttaker  Intro- 
duced me.  After  accepting  the  University  post 
April  6  this  year  we  flew  here  from  Cali- 
fornia where  we  were.  We  spent  several  days 
here  and  managed  to  eat  and  greet  with 
members  of  the  Board  and  go  to  a  Cincinnati 
Reds  game.  Upon  our  return  to  Buffalo,  the 
first  telephone  call  we  received  the  morning 
of  April  8  was  from  Howard  Barnett  of  Cin- 
cinnati Bell,  who's  In  the  audience,  with 
probably  the  most  thoughtful  thing  he  could 
do  which  was  to  tell  us  that  the  "phone  di- 
rectory was  going  to  press  the  next  day. 
Would  we  like  a  telephone,  one  line  or  two, 
would  the  following  number  suit  us?  And 
sure  enough  If  we  hadn't  gotten  In  that  day 
we  would  not  have  been  In  the  directory 
this  year^whlch  may  In  fact  be  something 
of  a  mixed  blessing,  by  the  way.  But  I  know 
It  represented  a  phenomenal  amount  ol 
friendliness  that  I've  felt  from  the  very  flrst 
day  we  arrived  In  Cincinnati  on  April  6: 
The  friendliness,  and  a  respect  for  Insti- 
tutions, and  a  constructlveness  that  I've 
never  felt  or  experienced  In  any  city  in  which 
I've  lived.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  received 
from  the  chief  of  ptollce  to  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  to  the  Mayor's  office.  Not  even  Includ- 
ing In  that  300  the  number  of  letters  I  re- 
ceived from  Insurance  agents,  real  estate 
people,  and  movers. 

We  did  love  Buffalo;  we  lived  there  four 
years  and  before  that  Boston.  But  I  must 
say  that  It  Is  nice  to  live  In  a  city  for  a 
change  which  does  not  define  summer  as 
three  weeks  of  bad  Ice  skating.  I'm  also  de- 
lighted today  that  not  only  has  my  wife  been 
Invited,  but  that  I  have  the  opportunity, 
which  I  rarely  get,  to  address  my  in-laws  and 
I'm  Just  so  pleased  that  they're  here.  What 
BlU  Whlttaker  didn't  say  is  that  "Wigs" 
Williams  has  had  over  a  hundred  patents  to 
his  name.  On  our  way  driving  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Buffalo  we  stopped,  on  July  8,  and 
had  dinner  with  the  Williams  In  Cleveland. 
The  headlines  of  the  paper  that  night — 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  I  believe,  stated 
that  Clevelte  which  was  the  comptany  that 
Brush  Development  sold  or  was  acquired  by, 
I  should  say,  that  Clevelte  "gets  largest  In- 
dustrial contract  ever  granted  In  Cleveland." 
That  contract  was  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars for  an  Invention  based  on  sonar  and 
the  torpedo  which  Wigs  himself  developed. 
He  also  Is  the  man  who,  when  I  asked  his 
permission  for  his  daughter's  hand  In  mar- 
rlff^re,  asked  a  lot  of  dlfflcult  questions  and 
had  a  lot  of  overly  frank  things  to  say,  I  be- 
lieve. My  wife  had  Just  given  him — I  think  by 
mistake — a  copy  of  my  very  flrst  book  which 
had  Just  come  out,  actually  the  week  we  had 
decided  to  get  married.  It  was  a  young  man's 
book — a  first  book — dense  with  jargon  and 
difficulties.  And  Wigs  said.  "You  know  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  that  book  because  every 
once  In  a  while  when  I  get  overworked  and 
too  tired  I  like  to  take  a  sleeping  pill  before 
I  go  to  bed,  I  no  longer  require  that.  I  just 
open  up  your  book  and  I'm  off  In  seconds." 

I  Just  want  to  mention  one  more  thing 
which  Is  partly  related  to  Bill  Whlttaker's 
comment  about  economists,  and  economics. 
I  don't  think  many  economics  courses,  Bill, 
and  this  la  even  a  more  serious  worry,  ever 
teaches  its  students  anything  about  that  bot- 
tom line. 

And  having  written  all  too  many  books 
which  have  gotten  dusty  on  bookshelves,  and 
then  trying  my  hand,  actually  trying  to  ad- 
minister a  large  university;  having  taught 
management  for  years  at  M.I.T.;  having  been 
called  an  expert  on  organlB&tlonal  change; 


then  when  I  remember  getting  to  Buffalo  and 
trying  to  adopt  some  of  my  Ideas  to  my  ad- 
ministration there  as  academic  vice  presi- 
dent, I  remember  that  not  only  my  Ideas  I 
had  written  about  seemed  not  to  work,  but 
that  my  faculty  and  students  who  were  al- 
ways close  readers  of  their  administrator's 
material  they  were  continually  discovering 
embarrassing  discrepancies  between  what  I 
said  In  those  books  and  what  I  did.  And  so  I 
began  keeping  a  double  entry  bookkeeping 
system  of  my  theories  on  one  side  and  my 
practice  on  the  other  which  someday  I  will 
publish  posthumously.  And  these  are  the 
books  (holding  up  several)  and  I  have  almost 
a  dozen  of  them  which  I  fllled  at  Buffalo. 
These  are  related  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  which  I  haven't  read  concerning  the 
gap,  and  I  think  an  unfortvmate  gap,  be- 
tween theory  and  practice;  between  men  who 
make  history  and  men  who  write  It.  And  I 
continue  to  face  that  In  my  own  work — con- 
tinue to  face  that  In  the  University. 

I  was  reminded  of  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened to  me  before  I  left  M.I.T.  to  go  to  Buf- 
falo. I  was  then  a  professor,  leading  a  com- 
fortable life  in  the  Oambrldge-Boston  area 
which  I  now  refer  to  as  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire because  Its  limits  and  achievements  are 
well  known  and  flnished  at  the  moment,  I 
think.  I  was  contemplating  a  move  to  what 
I  then  consld^ed  the  far  West.  I  had  a  heck 
of  a  time  deciding  what  I  wanted  to  do  and 
couldn't  make  up  my  mind.  I  went  through 
a  very  Irresolute  Hamletlc  period  and  decided 
I  woiUd  visit  a  friend  of  mine  at  the  Harvard 
Business  School  who  Is  the  world  expert  on 
decision  theory,  decision  process,  partlculsirly 
mathematical  models.  And  I  went  over  and 
had  lunch  with  him,  really  to  ask  him  If  he 
could  give  me  any  help,  to  apply  one  of  his 
models  on  my  dilemma  about  whether  I 
should  leave  M.I.T.  and  go  to  Buffalo  and 
whatnot.  He  looked  at  me  after  I  discussed 
the  thing  for  awhile  and  said.  "Hell,  dont 
ask  me.  I  was  exactly  in  the  same  jam  you 
are  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago — a  very  at- 
tractive offer  from  a  west -coast  university — 
didn't  know  what  to  do  so  I  thought  I  would 
visit  my  dean.  Thought  maybe  he  could  give 
me  some  advice."  And  the  Dean,  George 
Baker,  at  the  time,  was  there,  and  my  friend 
told  him  the  problem.  George  Baker  said  to 
my  friend,  the  great  decision-maker,  "Why 
don't  you  use  one  of  your  models  on  your- 
self?" The  fellow  sald,""yeh,  but  this  Is  Im- 
portant 1" 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  question  on  every- 
body's mind  with  whom  I  have  spoken  since 
coming  to  Cincinnati,  although  sometimes  It 
Isn't  stated  as  directly  as  this.  Is:  "What  kind 
of  man  in  his  right  mind  would  take  on  a 
role  of  being  a  University  president  today?" 
In  fact,  Robert  Hutchlns,  the  man  who  at  the 
age  of  29  became  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  told  me  when  I  saw  him  this 
spring  In  Santa  Barbara  that  any  man  who 
would  want  to  accept  the  Job,  by  definition. 
Is  not  qualified.  And  he  also  pointed  out  to 
me  that  I  once  likened  the  role  of  University 
president  In  an  article  I  wrote  to  something 
a  little  bit  rougher  than  a  hockey  referee.  So 
it  Is  an  interesting  question  and,  talking  to 
somebody  at  Harvard  on  the  selection  com- 
mittee. I  asked  him  what  criteria  they  were 
using  for  presidential  selection.  "What  we 
want,"  he  said,  and  I  almost  think  he  was 
serious,  "Is  a  Messiah  with  a  good  speaking 
voice,'"  "and  the  stomach  of  a  goat."' 

But  I  think  the  reasons  I  wanted  to  not  only 
be  a  university  president,  but  come  to  Cin- 
cinnati, are  basically  three  and  I'd  like  to 
repeat  them  to  you.  They  were  all  In  my  mind 
when  I  received  that  call  from  Arthur  Schu- 
bert that  morning  of  April  6.  They  gave  me  a 
lot  of  time  to  think  it  over.  Art  said,  "Could 
you  give  us  an  answer"  I  said,  "uh"  Art  said. 
"Take  your  time.  Take  your  time."  I  said,  "I'd 
like  to  talk  it  over  with  Clurle."  He  said. 
"Sure.  Could  you  call  me  back  In  an  hour?" 

It  was  pretty  clear.  I  did  go  out  and  find 
Clurle.  We  were  staying  at  the  Beverly  HUls 


Hotel  and  she  was  out  In  the  garden  with  the 
kids  and  I  brought  her  back  and  she  couldn't 
figure  out  what  was  on  my  mind.  And  there 
was  no  question  In  my  mind  because  Td 
thought  about  Cincinnati  a  lot.  And  I  felt 
(my  first  reason)  Cincinnati,  (and  may  even 
feel  more  strongly  about  it  now)  may  be  one 
of  the  few  urban  centers  In  this  country  that 
has  the  capacity,  determination,  and  the  re- 
sources to  make  It  as  one  of  the  finest  Ameri- 
can cities — that  is  to  walk  Into  the  21st 
century,  not  to  back  Into  It  as  so  many  cities 
have  done,  or  are  doing. 

And,  second,  because  I  felt  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  UC  In  particular,  and  especially  Its 
tradltlcm  of  having  roots  In  the  city  (the  co- 
operative program  being  one  example),  roots 
In  the  community  with  Its  great  potential. 
could  become  one  of  the  foremost  and  hope- 
fully the  ;aost  eminent  urban  university  In 
this  country. 

Third:  because  I  believe  we're  entering  a 
period  of  time  In  American  higher  education 
when  we  no  longer  have  to — and  really 
shouldn't — copy  the  obsolete  models  of  other 
great  universities  systems.  We're  at  a  time 
when  different  patterns  can  emerge — when 
we  can  do  things  in  a  way  that  we  don't  have 
to  copy  Oxbridge,  or  we  don't  have  to  copy 
Harvard,  Yale,  or  MJ.T.  We're  at  a  whole  new 
point  In  time  which  I  think  gives  us  great 
advantage.  We  have  to  rcdl  our  own.  I'm  say- 
ing. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  Buffalo 
I  was  told  by  the  then  president  that  "we 
want  to  make  Buffalo  the  Berkeley  of  the 
East."  And  I  didn't  like  that  for  two  rea- 
sons— first,  who  wants  to  be  Berkeley?  And 
second,  I  don't  like  the  Avis  syndrome.  I  don't 
like  being  number  two.  I'd  rather  be  what- 
ever we  can  be,  the  best  we  can  be  and  not 
to  try  to  copy  or  be  an  anemic  carbon  copy 
of  other  places. 

The  interesting  thing,  by  the  way,  about 
this  was  that  some  people  began  calling  us 
the  Berkeley  of  the  East.  Then  when  I  was 
out  In  Santa  Cruz  over  a  year  ago  (Califor- 
nia Santa  Cruz) ,  they  were  calling  themselves 
the  Buffalo  of  the  West.  A  month  later  I  went 
to  the  University  of  Maryland  to  give  a  speech 
and  they  were  referring  to  thenaselves  as  the 
Santa  Cruz  of  the  East.  We  don't  want  to 
be  the  anything  of  anything  else.  We  have 
to  be  our  own  unique  kind  of  university  that 
develops  and  tises  the  resources  and  history 
and  the  people  within  which  It  can  flourish. 

And.  finally.  I  should  say  about  this  ques- 
tion which  many  people  have  asked  me  is 
that  I  cannot  think,  without  being  corny  or 
using  cliches,  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  In- 
teresting or  challenging  or  exciting  thing  for 
a  person  to  be  doing  these  days  than  to  try 
to  head  up  and  lead  a  major  Institution,  par- 
ticularly an  educational  Institution.  I  am 
personally  sick  and  tired  and  weary  of  ad- 
ministrators of  universities,  or  mayors  of  ci- 
ties, who  kind  of  look  as  If  the  whole  world 
were  uf>on  their  shoulders.  "My  God.  how 
tough  It  Is!"  The  "phone  keeps  ringing  all 
night — how  burdened  they  are.  But  I  do  rem- 
ember what  Harry  Truman  said — and  I  mean 
It — that  "if  It  does  get  too  hot  in  the  kit- 
chen, somebody  ought  to  get  out." 

I  see  a  table  of  UC  vice  presidents  here. 
I  want  to  remind  Ralph  Burslek.  George 
Rieveschl,  Frank  Purdy,  ni  even  extend  this 
down  the  line,  Kenneth  WUson.  the  regis- 
trar's here.  John  Goerlng,  and  others,  that 
If  you  ever  see  me  looking  overly  btirdened 
and  not  having  enough  fun  on  the  job,  tell 
me  to  take  off  a  week,  wUl  you?  Ill  do  the 
same  for  you. 

■nils  Is  all  by  way  of  Introduction.  I  want 
to  talk  about  what  that  title  was — a  hope- 
fully leave  time  for  questions. 

Having  said  what  I've  Just  aald  about  my 
own  hopes  and  optimisms,  how  I  think  we 
have  a  great  chance  to  do  something  In  Cin- 
cinnati, that  no  other  university,  city  unl- 
veralty,  urban  university,  can  rival,  my  eyee 
are  open. 

Higher  education  Is  In  a  very  dlflBcult  sltua- 
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tlon.  The  situation  la  difficult  for  a  whole 
lot  of  re«80iis,  aome  of  which  are  obvious.  I 
thin*,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  higher  edu- 
cation deserves  to  some  extent  the  mess  Ifs 
in.  And  I  think  In  other  ways  we  have  to  do 
some  very  hard  thlnltlng  and  review  of  where 
w«  have  been.  And  I  think  ifs  ail  too  easy 
tor  educators  and  poople  to  blame  the  Viet- 
nam war  or  the  economy — external    facts. 
It's  always  far  easier  to  blame  on  somebody 
out  there  than  It  is  to  take  a  look  at  what's 
gtHng  on  Inside.  I  don't  want  to  do  that.    I 
don't  say   they're  unrelated.   Certainly  the 
draft  had  an  impact  on  the  mood  of  students. 
No  question  about  that.  But  I  do  think  we 
have  some  serious  problems  and  I  want  to 
mention  a  couple  of  them.   I  do  think,  in 
a  way,  higher  education  is  at  a  point — at  a 
crossroads.  It  is  in  a  crisis.  That's  what  my 
book  la  aJx>ut  and  this  is  not  a  plug  for  my 
book    which    won't    come   out    until    maybe 
spring  or  a  year  from  now.  But  I'd  like  to 
have  the  cover  of  the  book  use  the  Chinese 
symbol  for  crtsla.  IX  I  use  the  title  University 
Crisis,  for  the  Chinese  symbol  for  crisis  has 
two  Idiograpfaa.  One  is  danger  and  the  other 
Is  opportunity.  And  I'm  more  impressed  with 
the  opportunlUea.  But  I  want  to    mention 
before  I  get  to  those  and  talk  a  little  bit 
about  what's  ahead.  I  want  to  mention  to 
you  two  real  problems  which  I   don't  think 
have  been  given  the  empJiaais  they  deserve 
and  which  are  not  necessarily  the  most  im- 
portant because  it  is  a  multi-causal.  I  don't 
believe  in   a  one-cause  theory  of  history  or 
anytlilng  else.  But  what  I  want  to  mention 
to  you  has  been  sotnewhat  overlooked;    to 
■ay  this  I'm  not  really  ignoring  the  question 
of  student  disruption  or  mass  dvll   dlsobe- 
dlanoe  tbat  we  faced.  Fm  not  going  to  men- 
tion today  the  financial  problems  that  we 
have  that  are  substantial.  Tm  not  going  to 
mention   the  other  things  like  yn  occasion 
here  and  there,  weak  leaderahlp,  and  so  on 
and  so  on. 

I  want  to  mention  two  problems  and  then 
go  on  to  talk  about  some  of  the  opportu- 
nities. If  you  had  asked  me  at  a  cocktail  party 
what  the  three  basic  causes  of  university  dis- 
ruption are  I  would  say  the  following:  "One: 
size.  Two:  size.  Three:  size."  Size  and  scale. 
American  higher  education  In  a  curious  way 
Is  cursed  by  success. 

When  I  was  going  to  the  university,  thanks 
to  the  GI  bill,  one  out  of  nine  high  school 
graduates,  one  out  of  nine  eligible  people 
went  to  college.  When  I  went  to  college — 
when  most  of  you  went  to  college — I'm  sxire 
it  was  still  considered  hard  to  get  Into,  dilH- 
cuit  to  BUy  there  and  a  great  tribute  to  go. 
At  least  It  was  In  my  family  and  I  think  It 
was  the  same  in  a  great  many  other  families — 
one  out  of  nine.  Today,  we  have  a  situation 
where  by  1980  I  srispect— it's  true  already  In 
the  st?.»e  of  California — at  least  70'~-  will  go 
on  to  college.  We  have  9  million  students 
registering  this  fall  and  the  figure  will  be  at 
least  12  million  by  1980.  We've  grown  big.  We 
had  200,000  facility  members  In  1945  we  have 
860.000  facxxlty  members  today. 

Jane  Barley,  one  of  the  UC  Board  members, 
told  me  the  other  day  that  when  she  Joined 
the  UC  Board  the  budget  was  93  mllUon.  This 
year.  I  think  I'm  right  on  this,  it  Is  9120  mll- 
Uon. M.I.T.,  where  I  am  an  alumnus,  had  a 
budget  in  1939  of  $3  million  with  a  •25,000 
grant  from  government.  (Doesn't  that  sound 
quaint?)  Today.  MJ.T.'s  budget  is  «210  mll- 
Uon of  which  80%  was  granted  by  federal 
government. 

In  1940,  there  were  two  universities  In  this 
entire  country  which  had  enroUmenU  of 
20.000  or  over.  There  are  over  60  today  with 
that  dubious  distinction,  including  UC  which 
la  large.  In  1970  we  graduated  1  mlUion  stu- 
dents, for  the  first  time,  with  baccalaureate 
or  advanced  degrees.  When  Stanford  was 
founded  in  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury there  was  considerable  speculation 
whether  California  had  need  of  a  second  uni- 
versity, in  addition  to  the  University  of  Call- 
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fornia  at  Berkeley.  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan enrolled,  last  year,  just  under  400,000 
students.  It  had  3,712  students  in  1900  and 
that  made  it  one  of  the  largest  institutions 
of  that  day.  And  I  think  one  of  the  interest- 
ing things  here  is  that  only  since  about  1955 
have  there  been  more  students  in  the  public 
rather  than  in  the  private  institutions.  1965, 
I  think,  was  the  turning  point  year.  Sixty  or 
seventy  percent  will  be  in  universities  in  1975 
or  '80;  one  percent  In  Latin  America;  twenty 
percent  in  western  Europe;  compared  with 
l'/4  percent  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  in 
this  country.  So  In  a  way  what  we're  facing 
is  a  huge  scale  Increase.  Psychologically 
speaking  coUege  may  become  simply  liigh 
school  with  ashtrays.  That  is,  everybody's  ex- 
pected to  attend. 

Now  what  are  the  consequences  of  Just  thia 
one  fact — size  and  scale?  There  are  several  I 
want  to  review  with  you  quickly.  One:  It  Is 
obvioiM  from  study  after  study,  including  one 
done  by  a  research  committee  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  appointed  by  the  State  Legislative  com- 
mittee, that  student  disruption  is  highly  cor- 
related with  size  of  institution  over  and  over 
again.  I'm  not  saying  that  smaller  places  did 
not  have  it,  but  size  was  a  very  pivotal  factor 
Also,  of  course,  this  leads  to  a  kind  of  im- 
peraonalizatlon— a  sense  of  "where  do  I  find 
myself?"  In  the  freshman  class  at  UC  this 
year  of  over  6000,  Where's  their  home  base? 
Where's  their  sense  of  community?  Where  are 
their  peers?  What  people  do  they  learn  from 
when  their  classroom  is  over?  Which  I  think 
is  the  way  moat  of  us  remember  learning  took 
place. 

Another  thing  about  scale,  which  I 
menUon  to  you  because  I  think  people  are 
often  tocAtA  by  this,  thia  is  a  day  and  age  of 
percentages  and  sometimes  these  percentages 
mean  such  large  nimibers  that  we  can  be 
fooled.  I  was  on  a  TV  program  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  Buffalo,  and  I  used  the 
Fortune  magazine  poll  for  January  1970 
to  review  some  sUtUtics  on  attitudes  of 
students.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
three  percent  of  the  students  are  what's 
called  revolutionary— that  they'd  use 
violence.  (Tankelovlch  poU  in  Fortune) 
But  five  percent  had  radical  thoughts,  radical 
Ideology,  but  would  not  use  violence  I  re- 
ceived a  postcard  saying  "What  in  the  world's 
wrong  with  you  administrators  at  Buffalo? 
Can't  you  deal  with  three  percent  of  your 
student  body,  for  Gods  sake?"  Three  percent 
of  25,000  students  is  not  trivial.  Three  per- 
cent of  9  mUlion  students  is  not  trivial.  Some- 
how we're  living  in  an  age  when  we  Just  cant 
use  the  percentage  because  of  the  phe- 
nomenal scale.  This  reminds  me  of  an 
American  Airlines  ad  a  couple  of  years  ago 
which  I  was  delighted  to  see  Oeorge  Spater 
remove  when  I  told  him  about  thl.'?  story. 
The  American  Airline  ad  read  "We  lose  only 
one  percent  of  our  luggage  each  vear."  When 
I  asked  Oeorge  Spater  how  much  Is  one  per- 
cent of  the  luggage  he  said,  "about  100  mU- 
lion  pieces." 

I  leave  an  even  more  fundamental  aspect 
of  size  and  scale  In  the  lack  of  what  I  see  as 
a  commitment.  Commitment  to  go  on  to  the 
university  on  the  part  of  our  students  was 
pointed  out  by  an  American  Council  of 
Education  report  which  Sol  Lenowttz,  former 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Xerox,  was  con- 
ducting. His  published  report  and  mind  you 
this  is  not  a  scientific  finding  gave  the  task 
force  of  ACE.  (I  believe  Task  Forces  nrver 
really  do  any  good,  by  the  way).  His  task 
force  reported  that  between  forty  and  sixty 
percent  really  don't  want  to  be  there.  They 
felt  forced  to  go — "involuntary  servers." 

Now  a  lot  of  people  as  widely  disparate 
as  Mr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa  and  Mr.  Kingman 
Brewster  made  the  same  kind  of  remark — and 
I'm  Joining  that  duo  for  the  moment.  I 
think  there  Is — and  I'm  going  to  develop  this 
a  bit  more — a  kind  of  an  education  craze  in 
our  society.  It  is  egged  on  by  ambitious 
parent*,   by  employers    (I'm  not  excluding 


many  of  the  people  I'm  looking  at)  who,  I 
think,  use  excess  credentiallsm  when  they 
could  hire  people  who  may  not  have  had  all 
that  college  background,  by  counselors  in 
high  schools,  and  by,  I  suppose  in  some  way. 
the  draft.  Also  by  the  fact  that  ther«  are  a 
whole  bxmch  of  high  school  kids  aU  dressed 
up  and  no  place  to  go.  So  where  do  they  go? 
The  university 

I  want  to  develop  this  point  a  bit  more  be- 
cause it  leads  me  to  the  second  major  prob- 
lem as  I  see  it.  By  major  I  mean  one  that 
doesnt  get  looked  at  enough.  Let's  take  this 
question  of  education  and  jobs.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  the  educational  craze  that  has  hit 
this  country  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
and  It  has  always  been  part  of  our  system,  is 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  a  college 
education  is  a  necessary  requirement  for  Job 
achievement  and  success.  And  this  is  not 
untrue.  I  know  it  may  sound  strange  to  you 
to  have  a  university  president  say  he  doesn't 
think  all  those  people  ought  to  be  in  col- 
lege, but  that  is  what  I  am  saying.  Job 
achievement  and  success  are  predicated  on 
education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  America  a 
coUege  graduate  of  25  can  expect  an  Income 
fifty  percent  larger  than  that  of  a  high 
school  graduate  of  the  same  age  So  one  thing 
about  going  to  college  is  it  helps  in  recruit- 
ment. But  people  pick,  by  and  large,  in 
recruitment — It's  not  necessarily  the  fact 
that  persons  get  more  proficient,  more  com- 
petent with  a  university  education. 

In  fact,  a  major  study  Just  completed  last 
year  points  out  that  there  la  no  positive  cor- 
relation between  proficiency — measure  it  any 
way  you  want,  grades  scored  or  anything 
else — and  later  performance  on  the  job.  Ac- 
tually, there  is  zero  correlation.  There  are 
certain  areas  where  there  was  even  a  strong 
negative  correlation.  In  the  area  of  teachers 
for  one.  but  there  were  others,  too.  The  bet- 
ter students  were  in  college,  the  worse  they 
were  when  they  got  out.  OK?  The  only  posi- 
tive finding  relating  to  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation to  anything  else  was  Job  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  longer  you  went  to  school,  the 
more  you  were  dLssatlsfled  on  the  Job. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book.  Education  and 
Job,  melts  my  heart  because  it  is  something 
I  wish  I  had  written.  The  subtitle  is:  "The 
Great  Training  Robbery."  And  I  think  it  adds 
a  major  indictment  of  many  of  our  educa- 
tion processes. 

I  wrote  In  my  book,  just  finished  thU  sum- 
mer, that  if  I  had  to  guess  at  the  number 
one  cause  of  student  unrest  it  would  be  re- 
Uted  to  this.  Students  get  trapped  in  the 
four  years  of  college  induced  by  the  carrot 
of  employment  opportunities.  They  are 
pushed  and  plodded  by  the  education  craze, 
by  mindless  counselors,  over-certification 
standards  set  by  employers  and  ambitions  of 
parents.  I  think  that  this  accounts  for  forty 
percent  of  the  students  enrolled  today  and 
about  ninety  percent  of  the  problems  facing 
our  universities.  What's  more  important  to 
me  is  that  I  don't  think  for  many  people 
this  age  (between  18  and  21)  that  they  have 
reached  that  time  in  life  where  they  are 
capable  of  a  certain  extent  of  contempla- 
tion of  inquiries  of  ideas,  of  not  acting  di- 
rectly on  the  world  but  by  trying  to  under- 
stand the  world. 

I  don't  think  necessarily  that  for  many 
students  going  to  a  university  for  four  yean 
18  good  training.  I  dont  think  It  develops 
character,  or  inner  strength,  or  conviction 
because  they  dont  face  real  life.  There  U  ■ 
lovely  line  In  Dr.  Zhlvago,  when  I  think  be 
was  saying  about  himself,  "life  is  for  Uvlng. 
not  to  prepare  for  Uvlng."  And  we  have  to 
think  about  this,  particularly  those  parents 
of  you  In  the  audience  who  have  to  shell  out 
enough  money  for  four  years  of  coUege, 
which  has  become  the  norm.  Indeed,  thia 
has  been  changing  over  the  last  year  or  so, 
for  many  students  now  spend  eight  year*  in 
a  unlTereity  if  they  go  into  graduate  ecbooL 
The  fourth  basic  danger,  one  that  I  dont 
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think  I  have  to  say  much  about,  becauee  we 
faced  it  all  over  the  country,  has  been  the 
loss  of  public  trust,  the  loss  of  public  oonfl- 
dence  and  high  evaluation  of  the  university. 
Fortunately,  I  think  UC  has,  to  my  great  de- 
light and  even  surprise,  been  less  hurt  by 
this  than  other  major  universities.  I  know 
there  were  some  chancy  days  back  there  when 
the  University  closed,  and  I  heard  a  lot  about 
it.  I  know  what  kinds  of  decisions  the  Board, 
Faculty,  Students,  and  Administrators  had  to 
make.  It  was  not  easy  for  them.  I  read  some  of 
the  letters  to  the  editor,  but  still  and  all  the 
kind  of  crisis  you  faced  here  at  Cincinnati 
was  a  spring  zephyr  compared  to  what  was 
happening  In  places  like  Buffalo  or  Stanford 
or  UCLA.  To  me  the  most  serious  problem  af- 
fecting the  University  Is  how  do  we  regain 
that  public  trust  liecause  to  make  an  analytic 
point  sharp  which  I  don't  thmk  many  of  the 
universities  understand,  particularly  faculty. 
Is  this:  While  the  universities  are  tremen- 
dously rich  today  In  their  terms  of  manage- 
ment and  control  of  financial  resources  and 
property,  we  are  not  self-supporting.  We  get 
our  money  from  the  likes  of  you  and  other 
people  who  think  that  the  Ideas  generated 
there,  the  people  graduated  from  there  are 
worthy  of  your  support  and  esteem.  The  min- 
ute we  lose  the  public  support  and  esteem 
and  high  evaluation  we  cannot  have  much  of 
a  free  university,  and  It  Is  as  simple  as  that 
These  three  areas  have  not  been  uncov- 
ered enough  and  It  Is  the  loss  of  public  trust 
which  I  will  certainly  make  every  effort  here 
at  Cincinnati  to  try  to  develop  and  con- 
tinue. I  know  that  Dr.  Langsam.  while  I  am 
on  the  subject,  has  done  simply  an  heroic  Job 
in  this  area,  and  I  hope  to  do  my  beet  to  not 
fill  his  shoes  because  I  couldnt  do  that,  but 
simply  to  continue  In  many  of  the  paths  he 
has  taken. 

My  voice  got  a  little  melancholy  as  I  was 
talking  about  those  three  things.  I'm  prob- 
ably thinking  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
them  and  I'm  not  going  to  tell  anybody  what 
we  will  do  about  them. 

I  would  like  to  move  on  to  some  of  the 
positive  opportunities  that  we  might  see  In 
the  seventies.  I'm  talking  now  of  my  hopes 
about  all  of  American  higher  education  not 
Just  UC.  although  I  know  we  wUl  be  at  the 
leading  edge  of  this.  Let  me  put  the-^e  In 
terms  of  propositions  and  say  a  few  words 
about  them  and  then  open  up  to  some  ques- 
tions from  you.  I  am  only  going  to  mention 
three  or  four  because  there  Is  not  much  time 
for  more  and  maybe  It's  all  we  can  digest  at 
one  sitting  anyway. 

I  said  this  In  the  Educational  Creed  which 
both  of  our  local  newspapers  so  kindly  pub- 
lished. I  said  it  Is  time  to  up-grade  and  talk 
about  what  must  be  done  now:  It  Is  time  to 
up-grade  f.^'e  art  of  teaching,  and  to  create  an 
environment  In  which  learning  is  as  im- 
portant for  the  professor  as  it  Is  for  the 
students.  That  is  In  the  Creed  and  It  Is 
pretty  terse  so  I  want  to  develop  It  a  little 
bit.  We  know  quite  a  bit  about  teaching. 
Incidentally.  We  know  practically  nothing 
about  learning.  The  learning  and  teaching 
process  la  still  at  the  level  of  a  craft, 
even  a  college  Industry.  And  I  do  know  that 
It  Is  very  olfflcult  to  be  really  actively  Involv- 
ed In  learning  If  you  are  sitting  In  a  lecture 
room  of  1400  people.  Particularly  when  you 
can  not  hear  too  well  because  of  the  speaker 
service,  or  the  professor  Is  not  to  alive,  or 
what  not,  and  then  you  get  questions  on 
multiple  choice  tests  that  go  something  like 
this:  "Describe  the  Universe  and  give  three 
examples."  Secondly,  about  teaching,  It  Is  in- 
teresting that  the  Ph.  D.'s  who  make  up  most 
of  our  teaching  staff  spend  ninety  percent  of 
their  time  in  graduate  school  learning  how 
to  do  research,  and  luckily  in  some  cases  ten 
percent  teaching  or  getting  In  some  practice 
teaching. 

It  Is  not  quite  the  thing  to  do  to  do  teach- 
ing. Whereas  In  real  life  when  they  leave  the 
University  and  get  their  Ph.D.,  it  turns  out 


they  spend  ninety  peroent  of  their  time 
teaching,  or  I  hope  they  do,  and  ten  percent 
of  their  time  doing  research.  Which  seems 
to  me  a  very  strange  kind  of  education  for 
people  who  are  going  to  do  something  oppo- 
site of  what  they  get  much  experience  In 
doing.  I  think  one  of  the  problems  here  is, 
and  one  I  am  sure  you  are  all  famUlar  vrlth. 
Is  by  and  large  our  faculty  are  professional 
first  like  psychologists,  economists,  philos- 
opher, astronomer,  zoologist,  anesthesiolo- 
gist, exologlBt,  whatever.  He's  a  professional 
first,  and  an  educator  maybe  third  or  fourth, 
possibly  second  in  some  cases.  I'd  like  to 
reverse  that  priority.  I'd  like  to  see  our 
professors  become  educators  first  and  com- 
petent professionals  second,  I  think  that's 
a  very  Important  emphasis.  I  might  also  add 
that,  this  will  be  Interesting  to  you  I  be- 
lieve, tbat  faculty  and  resecu-chers  have  a 
great  capacity  to  study  everything:  Natural 
environment,  industrial  enterprise,  business 
organization,  federal  government.  They 
study  the  French  vUlagers.  the  Zxilie,  and  the 
number  seven  with  great  Intensity.  But 
oddly  enough  moet  of  us  have  never  reaUy 
studied  the  university  at  ourselves  which 
leads  me  to  say  tbat  in  moot  universities 
across  the  land  It  Is  Interesting  tbat  we  don't 
evaluate  a  thing  like  teaching.  We  rarely 
systematically  evaluate  teaching  of  a  pro- 
feesorlate,  and  even  when  we  do  it's  shoddy 
and  we  rarely  use  it  for  promotions  or  merit 
Increases.  So  to  end  my  first  point  about 
trying  to  elevate  the  centrality  in  teaching 
and  learning  I  have  a  new  slogan  that  I  hope 
will  replace  "publish  and  perish"  because 
this  has  been  mainly  the  reward  of  most 
faculty.  I  want  to  replace  "publish  and 
perish"  with  a  new  slogan  which  is  "teach 
or  travel." 

The  second  general  point  I  want  to  make, 
and  even  with  some  faculty  here  today  I  can 
say  it  tbat  way — I  think  It  wUl  travel  back. 
The  second  general  point  I  want  to  make 
about  the  future  or  the  near  present  is  also 
from  the  Educational  Creed  but  I  want  to 
read  that  and  say  a  few  more  things  about 
it.  It  went  like  this:  "trained  individuals 
from  the  creative,  professional  and  intel- 
lectual endeavors  of  the  most  disparate  kind" 
(by  the  way,  note  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
did  I  say  desperate?)  I  meant  to  say  the  most 
disparate  kind  ought  to  be  welcomed  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  on  a  part-time 
basis  or  full-time  basis  to  broaden  and  en- 
rich the  academic  world.  Trained  individual 
without  the  usual  academic  credentials  but 
with  unique  experiences  to  communicate  to 
the  young,  with  an  abUlty  to  refiect  on  their 
lives.  NeU  Armstrong,  a  man  that  Walter 
Langsam  had  his  eye  on  for  at  least  a  yeai 
and  a  half,  or  two,  and  like  a  good  angler 
kept  him  in  view  moet  of  the  time,  pulled 
him  In  in  the  last  month  of  his  ofllce.  It 
is  a  great  appointment  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  it  is  bringing  Into  the  University  peo- 
ple who  have  different  backgrounds  and 
who  have  not  neceesarUy  as  yet  in  their  lives 
been  corrupted  by  the  academy.  And  they 
make  splendid  teachers  usually.  Oddly 
enough  my  experience  has  been  that  people 
from  outside  of  the  academy  have  this  funny 
respect  for  us  which  they  don't  lose  and  they 
take  teaching  very  seriously  and  they  are 
marvelous  pec^le  to  have  around  because 
they  really  care  about  teaching. 

I'll  tei:  you  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
this  because  It  has  to  do  with  a  story  that 
partly  Includes  my  In-laws  and  wife.  In 
1966,  a  man  called  me  from  New  York  and 
said  that  he  had  Just  read  an  article  in 
Fortune  that  Included  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs from  a  book  of  mine  tbat  had  Just 
come  out  on  changing  organizations.  And 
this  man  was  a  great  admirer  of  my  boss 
and  teacher  wbo  bad  Just  died  the  year  be- 
fore— Douglas  MacGregor.  I  had  taken  over 
Doug  MacGregor's  chair  at  M.I.T.  He  said  I 
read  about  you  and  I  was  always  a  great 
admirer  of  Doug's  can  I  come  up  and  see  you. 


I  was  UTlng  In  Boston  then,  I  said  sure;  he 
said  can  I  come  up  tonight,  I  said  weU  my 
In-lawa  were  there  but  I  think  they  would 
like  company  come  on  up.  So  it  turns  out 
this  feUow  comee  up,  he  Just  sold  within  the 
last  year  the  Avis  Motor  Company,  a  rental 
company  to  I.T.T.  He  made  it  big  and  famous 
advertlalng:  "We're  Number  Two  But  Trying 
Harder."  He  bad  made  his  mlUlona,  he  was 
then  44.  a  marvelous  man,  young  and  vital, 
handsome  aad  all  the  rest  and  flUed  with 
ideas.  In  fact  he  was  the  man  who  came  to 
dinner  and  stayed  three  days  and  he  really 
charmed  and  enchanted  us.  My  wife  was 
taking  notes  as  he  talked  he  was  so  inter- 
esting. I  then  caUed  Howard  Johnson  who 
was  then  president  of  M.I.T.  I  said,  "Howard 
we've  got  to  bring  this  man  to  M.I.T.  He's 
phenomenal.  He  ought  to  be  in  the  Business 
School  where  I  am."  Howard  tried  his  t)est, 
but  we  were  not  able  to  swing  it  because  he 
didn't  have  the  credentials.  "What's  he 
written?"  the  faciUty  asked.  I  then  suggested 
he  go  out  somewhere  else  and  he  did.  He 
got  a  post  for  six  months  actuaUy  as  a  kind 
of  conaiUtant  observer  to  the  Salk  Institute 
in  La  JoUa,  California.  And  he  wrote  a  book 
about  the  place  and  about  organizations  re- 
flecting bis  experience  at  Avis.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  two  Clndnnatians  in  my 
office  in  Buffalo  the  day  tbat  book  arrived 
in  the  gaUey  proofs.  It  is  caUed  Vp  The  Or- 
ganization, the  man  is  Bob  Townsend.  Now 
he  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  uni- 
versities you  see,  beU,  be  didnt  want  them 
then  why  should  he  want  them  now.  There 
are  a  lot  of  Bob  Townsends.  I  dont  mean 
with  that  particular  career,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  men  in  mid-career,  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  with  unique  experiences  that  we  really 
need  and  could  and  want  to  bring  in,  like 
Nell  Armstrong  and  Bob  Townsend  and 
plenty  of  others. 

The  third  general  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
something  like  this:  You  read  this  a  lot  in 
your  Alumni  BuUetlns  but  I  am  going  to 
say  it  anyway.  I  truly,  deeply,  passionately 
beUeve  that  the  University  has  a  commit- 
ment and  responsiblUty  for  the  life  long 
learning  of  its  students — I  mean  Aliimni.  I 
wasn't  on  the  reception  line  for  aU  the  time 
because  we  couldnt  flU  up  the  place  and 
start  on  time,  but  I  met  a  lot  of  UC  alumni 
and  I'm  partly  talking  only  to  you  but  I 
reaUy  mean  this  In  a  more  general  sense. 
Somehow  or  another  we've  been  satisfied  wltb 
the  Idea  tbat  students  come  In  only  four 
sizes  18,  19,  30,  and  21.  And  I  must  teU  you 
that  I  am  far  more  interested  and  concerned 
about  old  folks,  as  people  30  and  over,  and 
for  a  lot  of  reasons  and  I  wish  I  bad  time  to 
develop  them.  One  reason  Is  tbat  it  may  be 
that  people  re«aiy  won't  understand  the  grand 
Inquialtor  or  the  Greek  plays  befM«  they 
have  some  life  to  Uve,  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  spend  a  year  abroad  wtiicb  I  have 
always  found  more  useful  than  any  alngle 
year  of  my  education  In  the  greatest  of 
universities. 

The  Army  where  I  spent  four  years,  I 
think,  was  capable  of  making  me  a  man 
and  making  me  open  to  higher  educaUon. 
That's  why  I  think  the  OJ.  BUI  Is  so  great. 
Not  Just  because  a  lot  of  people  could  get 
to  go  but  because  people  reaUy  wanted  to 
go  and  because  they  had  some  llvlnK  under 
their  belts. 

I  think  also  that  In  this  age  of  ouis  of 
rapid  obsolescence  of  Jobs,  and  increased 
longevity,  that  it  is  really  slUy  to  think 
about  one  career,  one  Job  for  life.  We've 
got  to  start  thinking  about  two,  three,  four 
careers.  The  Killian  Report  done  at  M.I.T. 
indicated  tbat  M.I.T.  engineers,  and  this 
was  done  in  1963,  were  obsolete  eight  to 
ten  years  after  they  graduated  from  M.I.T. 
It's  probably  less  now  If  we  Just  extrapolate 
the  rate  of  Increase  of  a  certain  kind. 

I  noticed  in  this  morning's  Snquirer  tbat 
Xerox  is  now  offering  to  some  of  its  em- 
ployees a  year's  leave,  sabatical  if  you  wUl, 
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U  tlxey  are  Interested  in  doing  an  Unport&nt 
project  on  social  welfare,  or  some  socially 
Involved  problem.  I'd  like  to  see  more  and 
more,  and  I  think  this  is  happening — 
Industries  and  other  organizations  providing 
these  same  kinds  of  educational  leavds. 

To  alumni  in  particular  now — I  think  you 
must  ask  whenever  you  are  asked  to  con- 
tribute your  dollars  this  old  fashioned  ques- 
tion. "What  have  you  done  for  me  recently?" 
I  don't  think  we  have  done  very  much,  and 
I  am  not  talking  about  DC,  because  DC  has 
probably  done  more  than  most  universities 
and  has  more  support  from  Its  alumni.  I 
am  talking  in  general.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility, I  think,  to  our  graduates  and  not  Just 
our  recent  graduates  and  this  goes  for  faculty, 
too.  Because  I  think  they  have  to  keep  get- 
ting renewed  by  what  I  Uke  to  call  repotted, 
at  least  once  every  seven  years  or  so.  The 
corollary  of  all  of  this  is  that  maybe  more 
high  school  graduates  should  go  to  work 
and  gain  experience  rather  than  Just  go 
on  to  the  university.  One  college  In  the  East 
is  now  making  it  mandatory  for  all  students 
to  work  two  years  before  tliey  come.  I  think 
It  is  a  good  idea.  What  they  do  is  give 
deferred  admission.  Very  few  colleges  give 
deferred  admission;  li's  now  or  never.  One  is 
accepted  at  M.I.T.  cr  Amherst  or  DC  and 
most  of  the  time  cne  must  go.  I  don't  even 
know  our  cwn  pDlicy  at  DC.  I  Just  know 
thai  some  peop'e  shouldn't  go  at  the  time 
they  are  going,  and  if  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  deferred  admission,  they  might  put 
it  off  a  couple  of  years. 

I  want  to  end  with  Just  a  very  short  para- 
graph that  Is  the  last  page  of  my  book 
which  thank  God.  I  finished  on  my  vacation 
the  lait  twD  weeks  in  August  I  knew  very 
well  that  a  years  work  might  go  down  the 
drain  if  I  didnt  have  a  chance  to  finish  it 
This  is  not  edited,  and  is  prcbablv  in  a 
rough  shape,  but  I  would  like  to  read  you  the 
last  few  lines  in  that  book  as  an  'endi::g 
"What  the  Duiversuy  might  look  like  in  the 
coming  years."  based  on  suggestions  through- 
out the  bock.  "wUl  be  a  student  body  of  all 
ages  and  all  programs. 

A  University  vlgorouisly  related  to  the  com- 
mtmlty  it  serves.  Teaching  as  facilitation 
rather  than  rate  and  regurgitation.  Teachers 
from  all  arenas  of  experience,  different  com- 
binations of  general  education  and  profes- 
sional training."  For  example,  do  you  know 
that  we  don't  have  any  cotirses  on  health 
taught  by  the  Medical  School  faculty  in  un- 
dergraduate work?  I  think  they  want  to.  We 
don't  have  any  courses  on  crime  taught  by 
our  law  professors,  and  I  think  they  want  to. 
But  Isn't  It  interesting  that  we  so  segmen- 
talize  the  University  that  the  only  law  you 
can  get  is,  and  imagine  not  getting  law  as  an 
undergraduate  today,  1«  if  you  are  a  pre-law 
student.  The  only  kind  of  medicine  you  can 
get.  and  that  would  be  organic  chemistry  or 
biology,  Is  if  you  are  pre-med.  I  think  we 
ha\  e  got  to  bring  the  profeeslonal  schools  into 
the  general  education  area  they  are  too  im- 
portant not  to  do  so. 

■  Combinations  of  general  education  and 
professional  training  are  shifts  In  the  ecology 
of  learnlr.g  away  from  solely  the  classroom 
teaching  situation  and  into  a  variety  of  prob- 
lem areas  and  learning  centers  and  aug- 
mented, and  this  is  something  faculty  are 
vt-rv  resistai.t  tc  but  auginer:ted  by  electronic 
media.  Experimentation  with  unlve-'slty  with- 
out walls  and  an  end  to  the  obsession  with 
bricks  and  mortar  as  the  key  element  In  edu- 
cation " 

"Education  should  contain  for  various  stu- 
dents more  voluntarism,  more  options,  lesa 
time  r-jr  some  and  m'.re  time  tor  others  who 
wai.t  to  fuse  education  more  organically 
with  their  lives.  The  university  has  played 
a  very  great  role  in  the  making  of  our 
civilization.  It  can  play  a  similar  role  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  civilization  which  hac  to 
be  created  In  the  new  conditions  of  otir  time 
The  u:-iverslty  will  do  so  if  it  becomes  a  re- 


sponsible university  working  In  and  for  % 
responsible  society.  Only  In  that  way  can  we 
restore  or  can  we  deserve  the  public  trust 
upon  which  a  free  university  depends." 


COUNCIL  OP  BETTER  BUSINESS 
BUREAUS,  INC. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  revised 
Coiincii  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc., 
has  again  demonstrated  its  commitment 
to  changing  its  traditional  role  as  an 
apologist  for  industry.  This  development 
is  most  pleasing,  and  I  commend  the 
CBBB  and  its  initiative.  Of  course,  par- 
ticular credit  must  go  to  Elisha  Gray  for 
his  work  as  the  guiding  force  behind  re- 
kindling of  concern  for  the  consumer  by 
the  CBBB. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a  trade  regulaticm  rule 
proceeding  which  would  eliminate  the 
doctrine  of  the  "holder  in  due  course." 
Currently,  consumers  buying  merchan- 
dise on  credit  find  that  they  have  no  re- 
course should  the  merchandise  prove 
defective.  They  are  not  even  able  to  with- 
hold payment,  because  the  original  mer- 
chant has  assigned  the  liability  to  an- 
other party.  The  third  party  in  such  cases 
is  not  at  all  interested  in  the  consumer's 
problems  with  the  dealer  or  retailer:  the 
third  party  only  wants  to  collect,  and 
under  present  law  he  is  not  responsible 
for  defects  in  the  product. 

At  a  recent  Federal  Trade  Commission 
hearing  on  this  trade  regulation  rule,  the 
CBBB  testified  that — 

Holder  in  due  course  does  not  fairly  pro- 
tect the  consumer  and  should  be  completely 
eUmlnated  from  the  laws  of  this  land  so  far 
as  consumer  product  contracts  are  Involved. 

Traditionally,  the  holder  in  due  cour.se 
doctrine  has  allowed  fly-by-night  opera- 
tors and  shady  dealers  to  bring  in  the 
operating  capital  necessary  to  dupe  the 
pubUc.  Unfortimately,  those  who  buy 
"paper"  have  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
cerned with  the  partiits  from  whom  they 
buy;  thus  many  cons.umers  have  suffered 
severely. 

To  the  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus  I  offer  my  congratulations  for 
another  significant  step  in  its  efforts  to 
protect  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Dean  W 
Determan,  vice  president.  Government 
and  Legal  Affairs,  Council  of  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus,  Inc.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
SxATEMrNT    OF    Oean     W,     Determan,     Vice 

PEESmENT,  GOVCBNMENT  AND  LEGAL  AFFAIBS, 
COtJNCIL  OF  BETTEa  BUSINESfl  BUXEADS.  INC., 

Before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
Proposed  Trade  RECCLAnoN  Rule:  Preser- 
vation OF  Bdters  Claims  and  Defenses  in 
Consumer  Installment  Sales,  September 
20,  1971 

My  name  is  Dean  W.  Determan,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Government  &  I>egal  Affairs  of  the 
newly  eetabiished  Council  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  Inc.  The  Council,  with  executive 
offices  In  New  "york  and  operational  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  replaces  the  former 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc.  and 
the  Asaoclatlon  of  Better  Buslnesa  Bureaus 
International,  Inc.  The  mission  of  the  Coun- 
cil  Is   to   provide   vastly   expanded   support 


■errlcea  to  144  local  Better  Buslneaa  Bureaus 

BO  they  will  become  a  cohesive  force  In  con- 
sumer affairs. 

Better  Business  Bureaus  constitute  the 
major  national  effort  to  give  front-line  pro- 
tectlon  to  the  consumer.  And  the  American 
public  knows  this.  A  recent  national  opinion 
survey  showed  that  almost  20%  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  have  gone  to  consumer 
protection  agencies  with  complaints  about 
products  and  services  which  they  have  pur- 
chased. Of  this  multl-mllUon  person  group, 
more  than  85%  Indicated  to  the  survey  that 
they  had  gone  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
with  thei--  complaint.  Only  slightly  more  than 
5%  of  the  people  came  to  the  FTC  and  every 
other  governmental  agency  with  their  com- 
plaint. These  results  dramatically  portray  the 
position  of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  as  a 
well-known  bridge  between  the  American 
consuming  public  and  business. 

Thus,  we  are  not  "Just  another  trade 
group"  representing  the  Interests  of  Its  mem- 
bers In  testifying  here  today  on  this  impor- 
tant proposal.  For  nearly  60  years.  Better 
Business  Bureaus  have  had  an  Impressive 
record  of  Investigating  and  exposing  frauds, 
swindles,  and  misleading  or  dishonest  busi- 
ness practices. 

Better  Business  Bureaus  pioneered  the 
movement  for  "truth  in  advertising"  and 
have  monitored  local  advertising  in  every 
community  where  Better  Business  Bureaus 
are  found.  For  example.  In  1968  they  Investi- 
gated more  than  50,000  advertisements,  com- 
municated with  more  than  25,000  advertis- 
ers and  logged  in  excess  of  30.000  contacts 
with  media  representatives.  The  new  Coun- 
cil, which  I  represent,  is  expanding  this  pro- 
gram even  further,  as  we  are  about  to  em- 
bark on  a  major  national  program  of  ad- 
vertising self-regulation.  This  program, 
which  win  be  In  operation  shortlv,  consti- 
tutes only  one  of  five  Council  priorities,  but 
Is  well  known  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  I  will  not  go  into  details  here. 

A  second  priority  of  this  Council,  and  one 
which  should  lend  Itself  to  the  goals  of  this 
hearing  and  many  other  hearings  contem- 
plated by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Is 
our  National  Consumer  Data  Computer  Bank, 
One  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  other  regulatory 
agencies  Is  that  they  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  establish  regulations  in  a  factual  vacuum. 
Much  Information  about  "holder  In  due 
course"  is  not  readily  available.  We  Intend 
to  change  this  situation  very  soon  with  our 
new  computer  system  which  will  be  underway 
within  a  month.  By  October,  twenty  major 
metropolitan  areas  will  be  tied  into  our  con- 
sumer data  system,  and  a  total  of  50  cities 
win  be  tied  in  on  or  about  the  first  of  the 
year. 

This  system  will  contain  Information  on 
consumer  attitudes,  sales  promotion  and  ad- 
vertising practices  and  product  and  service 
performance.  We  hope  that,  at  hearings  like 
this  in  the  future,  we  will  be  able  to  testify, 
for  example,  that  so  many  thousand,?  of  con- 
sumer complaints  were  derived  from  the 
"holder  in  due  course"  doctrine.  We  would 
also  anticipate  providing  Information  on  the 
current  resolution  of  these  Inquiries  and 
complaints. 

A  third  priority  for  the  new  council,  which 
we  believe  merits  special  attention  In  this 
hearing,  is  the  expansion  and  upgrading  of 
our  Bureaus'  Informational  services  to  the 
consumer.  Nearly  eight  million  "Instances  of 
service"  were  handled  by  Better  Business 
Bureaus  la.st  year  on  the  telephone  alone. 
This  does  not  Include  an  estimated  4  million 
In  calls  that  did  not  get  through  because  of 
busy  signals  In  a  typical  Better  Business 
Bureau,  all  line.s  are  lit  up  ai.d  one  consumer 
Is  helped  on  an  average  of  every  28  seconds. 
Every  Inquiry  or  problem  is  handled  Indi- 
vidually. 

Many  Inquiries  come  Into  Bureaus  from 
consumers  who  are  about  to  enter  Into  an 
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Installment  contract  with  a  particular  btisi- 
ness.  If  Bureau  records  Indicate  that  the 
business  in  question  has  failed  to  carry  out 
Its  contracts  satlsfactorUy,  It  will  so  Inform 
the  consumer.  In  this  fashion.  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureaus  have  served  to  prevent  many 
potential  abuses  of  the  "holder  in  due 
course"  doctrine.  In  our  desire  to  Increase 
consumer  services,  the  Council  has  set  an 
Immediate  goal  to  provide  additional  report- 
ing capabilities  in  each  local  BBB.  We  have 
earmarked  $2,3  mlUlon  of  our  funds,  of  which 
more  than  $500,000  has  already  been  com- 
mitted to  local  Bureaus,  to  simply  improving 
Bureau  telephone,  response,  and  retrieval 
systems. 

Another  Council  priority  Is  to  expand  and 
Improve  our  program  of  consumer  educa- 
tion, which  to  date  has  reached  literally  mil- 
lions of  people.  Films,  brochures,  books, 
pamphlets,  newspaper  columns,  and  mobile 
education  units  are  only  some  of  the  ways 
now  used  by  Better  Business  Bvireaus  to  make 
our  consuming  public  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  procedtires  and  pitfalls  of  the 
marketplace.  This  priority,  too,  will  assist  In 
preventing  abuses  in  the  "holder  In  due 
course"  doctrine.  However,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  our  efforts,  like  other  preventive 
efforts  by  many  institutions  and  In  a  variety 
of  areas,  is  clearly  not  enough. 

The  fifth  and  final  priority  of  the  Council 
Is  an  arbitration  network  to  resolve  disputes 
between  consumers  and  businesses  before 
they  reach  court.  If  every  consumer  and  every 
financial  institution,  which  now  buys  In- 
stallment contracts  for  consumer  products, 
were  to  agree  In  advance  to  submit  to  bind- 
ing arbitration  all  disputes  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  original  contractor,  the  pro- 
posed regulation  now  being  considered  by 
the  PTC  would  not  be  necessary.  Instead  of 
raising  the  defense  of  "holder  in  due  course," 
the  financial  Institutions  would  agree  to  let  a 
knowledgeable,  neutral  third  p>erson  resolve 
any  Issue.  This  would  be  preferable  to  a  court 
action  in  which  the  consumer  has  no  right 
to  raise  any  defenses  to  a  contract,  but  our 
program  of  arbitration  does  not  have  uni- 
versal acceptance  as  yet  and  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  It  will  have.  If  the  reverse 
were  true,  we  would  be  promoting  this  as 
the  answer  to  prevent  such  abuses. 

I  have  described  some  of  the  priorities  of 
the  new  Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
inc.  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  of  this 
hearing.  I  think  It  Is  evident  that,  despite 
the  Inroads  which  BBBs  have  been  able  to 
make  and  are  planning  to  make  in  elimi- 
nating the  most  objectionable  aspects  of 
"holder  In  due  cotrrse,"  we  alone  cannot 
stop  the  abuses. 

Thus,  In  our  unique  position  as  the 
"mlddlem&ii"  to  whom  most  consumers  turn 
when  they  are  faced  with  this  kind  of  prob- 
lem, we  now  take  a  national  position  that 
"holder  in  due  course"  does  not  fairly  pro- 
tect the  consumer  and  should  be  completely 
eliminated  from  the  laws  of  this  land  so  far 
as  consumer  product  contracts  are  Involved. 

Better  Business  Bureaus  around  the  covin- 
try  have  for  many  years  testified  for  the  elim- 
ination of  this  doctrine  before  State  and 
local  legislative  bodies.  We  do  not  consider 
our  expertise  such  that  we  can  comment  on 
the  Jurisdictional  validity  of  this  Commis- 
sion to  Issue  a  regulation  eliminating  this 
doctrine  In  consumer  sales  contracts.  But 
we  do  believe  such  a  national  goal  Is  appro- 
priate, whether  by  regulation,  by  national 
law,  or  by  action  of  the  several  States. 

Further,  we  believe  that  changes  in  this 
doctrine  will  materially  help  the  consumer 
while  not  seriously  hurting  legitimate  busi- 
nesses. Our  experience  has  shown  that  al- 
teration or  elimination  of  the  "holder  In  due 
course"  doctrine  has  the  beneficial  result  of 
eliminating  the  "fly-by-nlght"  operators  and 
dishonest  businessmen,  whose  "paper"  will 
nut  be  purchased — even  at  a  slgnlfloant  dis- 
count—by  responsible  financial  liwtltutloos. 


It  Is  these  fringe  operators  who  will  be  un- 
able to  obtain  financing  for  their  operations. 
To  make  doubly  sure,  let  me  pledge  here 
and  now  that  Better  Business  Bureaus 
throughout  this  land  will,  as  in  the  past, 
provide  forthright  and  accurate  reports  on 
all  consumer-oriented  businesses.  If  any 
fianclal  Institution  Is  in  doubt  about  any 
business  from  whom  it  Is  considering  a 
purchase  of  discounted  Installment  con- 
tracts, it  need  only  contact  the  nearest 
Better  Business  Bureau  for  a  factual,  up-to- 
date  evaluation  of  that  business'  deaUngs 
with  the  public.  Thus  the  customer  wUl  ttim 
to  the  legitimate  businessman  with  a  history 
of  fair  dealing.  And  any  bank  or  other  fi- 
nancial institution  will  know  that  such  busi- 
nesses can  be  relied  on  to  discount  "paper" 
based  on  contracts  which  will  be  fulfilled. 

We  have  heard  that  eliminating  the 
"holder  in  due  course"  doctrine  may  result 
in  a  tightening  of  credit  which  will  hurt 
the  marginal  consumer.  'While  we  believe 
this  argument  has  been  raised  to  "scare" 
proportions,  we  should  point  out  the  simple 
fact  that  the  same  shady  operators  who  rely 
on  "holder  In  due  course"  to  shield  their  own 
liability,  also  prey  upon  consumers  who  are 
least  likely  to  obtain  credit  for  their  pur- 
chases. We  are  not  doing  the  marginal  credit 
consumer  any  favor  by  permitting  the  least 
reliable  businessmen  to  deal  with  them.  Such 
a  constmier,  under  present  conditions  and 
law,  simply  ends  up  Uke  the  poor  man  In  the 
once-popular  folk  song  who  "owes  his  soul 
to  the  oc»npany  store." 

One  of  the  most  famous  slogans  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  has  been  "Investi- 
gate before  you  Invest."  Such  an  Investiga- 
tion Is  not  limited  to  the  consimier;  Indeed, 
businesses  are  cautioned  In  the  same  fashion. 
BBB  rei>orts  have  always  been  available  to 
the  businessman  as  well.  Financial  institu- 
tions have  tradltlonaUy  checked  with  Better 
Bureaus  to  see  If  a  merchant  backs  up  his 
product  or  service.  If  they  continue  to  do  so 
In  the  future,  they  will  not  have  to  fear 
the  possibility  of  being  "stuck  with"  a  dis- 
counted contract  that  Is  Invalid. 

We  do  not  believe  that  by  completely 
eliminating  "holder  In  due  course"  wlU  elim- 
inate the  fly-by-nlght  operator.  He  will 
simply  deal  in  cash  transactions,  which  will 
be  limited  to  smaller  contracts — or  he  will 
adopt  other  techniques  which  will  permit 
him  to  eke  out  a  living.  But  we  are  closing 
in  on  this  fringe  operator.  Last  Spring,  we 
testified  for  the  "cooling  off"  period  to  permit 
consumers  some  time  to  reconsider  a  high- 
pressure  sales  approach.  At  present  we  are 
testifying  for  a  proposition  to  eliminate  his 
financial  support,  and  this  Fall  we  shaU 
undertake  a  national  advertising  campaign 
to  make  sure  he  cannot  misrepresent  his 
wares  or  services  to  the  public.  In  short,  we 
are  seeking  new  ways  to  reach  our  goal  of 
cleaning  up  the  marketplace. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  we  are  now  setting 
up  our  national  consumer  data  bank,  so  it  iB 
premature  for  the  Council  to  provide  you 
with  the  kind  of  statistics  needed  for  basing 
a  regulation  of  this  type  on  factual  data. 
However,  although  It  Is  a  somewhat  longer 
process,  we  are  currently  polling  our  BBBs 
across  the  country  to  ascertain  the  fact 
already  known — that  the  "bolder  in  due 
course"  doctrine  creates  considerable  tm- 
falrness  to  the  consumer.  As  soon  as  theM 
cases  are  sent  into  our  (^leratlonal  offices,  we 
will  compile  the  data  and  submit  It  for  the 
record  of  this  hearing. 

To  conclude,  the  Council  of  Better  Bual- 
neas  Bureaus,  bavlng  oarafully  wet^Md  Um 
anticipated  effects  of  any  obaiaca  In  tha 
"bolder  In  due  oourw"  dootiine  and  zvpt^- 
sentlng  both  the  consumar  and  tbe  bMt  bual- 
neases  In  our  nation,  feels  XbM  both  would  b« 
better  served  by  the  complete  allmlnattoo 
of  this  doctrine  In  coiuumer  salts  contracts. 


GENOCIDE:    THE   NUREMBERG 
PRECEDENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  any 
discussion  of  war  crimes  inevitably  raises 
the  precedent  of  the  Nuremberg  trials  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World  War. 
The  American  people  can  rightfully  feel 
proud  of  their  role  In  the  prosecution  of 
persons  guilty  of  some  of  the  most  hor- 
rendous crimes  in  human  history. 

But  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
war  had  not  ended  so  triumphantly  for 
our  side?  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  United 
States  defeat;  I  am  speculating  about 
a  situation  which  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  something  less  than  an  Amer- 
IcEui  victory.  I  am  speculating  about  a 
hypothetical  stalemated  situation  in 
which  neither  side  achieved  dominance. 

In  such  a  situation  would  genocide 
acts  on  the  scale  of  the  Nazi  atrocities 
have  gone  unpunished  or  even  untried? 
Would  the  lives  of  murdered  millions 
have  passed  without  remark? 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  an  omnliJo- 
tent  fate  to  determine  the  quality  of  jus- 
tice in  international  affairs.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  law. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  which  would  establish  geno- 
cide as  an  international  crime  and  create 
procedures  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  violators. 

Civilization  calls  for  decent  nations  to 
Join  together  against  crimes  as  mon- 
strous as  genocide.  Let  us  remember  that 
75  sovereign  nations  have  ratified  the 
convention,  but  the  United  States  is  not 
one  of  them.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  our  duty 
to  raise  the  acceptable  level  of  civilized 
conduct.  That  is  why  the  Senate  should 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  conclusion  of 
the  opening  statement  by  the  chief  UjS. 
prosecutor  at  Nuremberg,  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  From  Opening  Statkmint  at  Nursm- 

BKRC  BT  THX  CHIO-  UJS.  PROSECUTOR,  JUSTIC* 

RoBXRT  H.  Jackson,  1945 

The  real  complaining  party  at  your  bar  is 
ClvUizatlon.  In  all  our  countries  it  is  still  a 
struggling  and  Imperfect  thing.  It  has  been 
blameless  of  the  conditions  which  made  the 
German  people  easy  victims  to  the  blandish- 
ments and  intimidations  of  the  Nazi  con- 
spirators. 

But  it  points  to  the  dreadful  sequence  of 
aggressions  and  crimes  I  have  recited,  it 
points  to  the  weariness  of  flesh,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  resources,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
that  was  beautlftU  or  useful  in  so  much  oX 
the  world,  and  to  greater  potentialities  for  de- 
struction in  the  days  to  come.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary among  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  and 
beautiful  city,  with  untold  members  of  Its 
civilian  Inhabitants  stlU  burled  in  its  rubble, 
to  argue  the  proposition  that  to  start  or  wage 
an  aggressive  war  has  the  moral  qualities  of 
the  worst  of  crimes.  The  refuge  of  the  defend- 
ants can  be  only  their  hope  that  Interna- 
tional Law  wUl  lag  so  far  behind  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind  that  conduct  which  is 
crime  In  the  moral  sense  must  be  regarded 
as  Innocent  in  law. 

Civilisation  asks  whether  law  Is  so  laggard 
as  to  be  utterly  helpless  to  deal  with  crimes 
of  this  magnitude  by  criminals  of  this  order 
of  Importance.  It  does  not  expect  that  you 
can  make  war  impossible.  It  does  exx>ect  that 
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your  Judicial  action  will  put  the  forc«a  of 
Intematlon&l  Law,  Ita  precepta,  Its  prohlbi- 
tlona  and,  most  of  all,  ita  sanctions,  on  the 
aide  of  peace,  bo  that  men  and  women  of  good 
will  in  all  countries  may  have  "leave  to  live 
by  no  man's  leave,  underneath  the  law." 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  (juorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ordo* 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  bijslnesss?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


MTT.TTARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1972 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  8687)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tlona  during  the  flacal  year  1973  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  mlssllea,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  forces,  and 
for  other  puxpoaea. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

AMKNDMZNT   NO.   437 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  several  months  I  have  received 
at  least  10,000  cards  that  all  read  as 
follows : 

July  31,  1971. 

To  you.  Sir,  and  your  Party  Members: 

Do  you  realize  that  It  has  been  over  seven 
years  since  the  first  XJ.S.  servicemen  was 
taken  prisoner  In  Southeast  Asia?  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  elected  officials  of  this 
country  to  take  all  possible  actions  to  bring 
about  treatment  of  these  men  as  required 
by  the  Oeneva  Convention  of  1949. 

Further,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
elected  officials  to  bring  about  a  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war. 

What  have  you  done? 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  seek  out 
and  bring  back  Americans  held  captive 
or  missing  in  Indochina,  the  issue  of 
Vietnam  will  be  raised  again,  and,  may  I 
say,  if  necessary,  again  and  again  this 
year.  It  will  be  raised  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure.  The 
Senate  will  be  asked  once  again  to  Join 
in  seeking  a  conclusion  to  this  tragedy 


that  continues  to  wrack  and  split  the 
Nation.  It  should  not  take  long  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  because  it  ex- 
presses an  action  which  the  Senate  has 
taken  already.  In  every  respect,  save  one, 
the  amendment  is  identical  to  the  Viet- 
nam withdrawal  amendment  adopted  de- 
cisively Just  3  months  aigo. 

The  amendment  calls  for  a  total  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  within  6  months 
on  condition  only  that  our  Americans 
held  captive  or  located  among  the  mlss- 
ing-in-action  be  released.  The  change  is 
solely  an  adjustment  in  time  from  tlie  9- 
month  span  of  the  previous  amendment 
to  allow  for  the  lapse  of  3  months. 

In  simple  terms,  this  amendment 
would  fuse  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress— the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government — to  the  President's  direc- 
tion of  policy  in  order  to  bolster  this 
Nation's  objective  of  withdrawal  from 
Indochina.  It  would  assure  withdrawal 
on  a  single  condition — that  the  President 
reach  an  agreement  whereby  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  those  missing  in  action 
who  can  be  located — the  POWs  and 
MLA's — be  returned  home.  The  time 
frame,  I  repeat,  is  6  months,  6  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  effort  will  be 
accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  Is  made. 
Within  the  context  of  the  independent 
responsibilities  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an  ef- 
fort to  cooperate  with  the  President  in 
bringing  about  an  end,  once  and  for  all, 
to  this  tragic  mistake. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  joining  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  a  national 
policy  of  full  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
The  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion, for  instance,  struck  down  Isist  year 
what  many  believe  was  the  sole  legal 
foundation  for  involvement.  There  is, 
moreover,  the  upcoming  election  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  circumstances  of  which 
have  led  others  to  note  the  increasing 
urgency  of  our  withdrawal.  Insofar  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  most  over-riding 
reason  has  been  and  remains  the  utter 
waste  of  this  involvement.  It  is  the  waste 
of  lives,  the  waste  of  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  as  the  needs  of  cities  and  towns 
and  other  urgencies  within  the  Nation 
are  compelled  to  stand  aside.  It  is  the 
waste  of  spirit  as  the  Nation  remains  torn 
by  the  dlvisiveness  of  the  war. 

So  there  is  ample  cause  to  get  out.  That 
is  what  the  amendment  proposes,  a  final 
getting-out  of  Vietnam  with  6  months, 
tied  only  to  the  complete  release  of  the 
POWs  and  recoverable  MIA's.  It  pro- 
poses, in  a  sentence,  a  decisive  end  to 
this  tragic  chapter  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

In  meeting  that  objective  it  should  be 
said  that  the  amendment  works  hand  in 
hand  with  the  tripod  approach  which 
has  been  set  down  by  the  President  by 
protecting  the  three  parties  most  af- 
fected. The  assurances  are  there  for  all: 
assurances  to  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple themselves  that  they  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  survive  freely  and  elect 
their  own  government;  assurances  to  the 
POW's  and  surviving  MIA's  that  they  be 
guaranteed  safe  passage  home;  assur- 
ances to  young  Americans — draftees  in 
large  part — who  are  still  being  compelled 
to  lay  down  their  lives  in  Southeast  Asia, 


that  there  will  be  a  quick  end  to  the 
killing. 

That  is  the  threefold  objective  of  the 
amendment  and  it  fits  with  the  tripod  of 
the  President's  approach.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  next  Sun- 
day the  South  Vietnamese  go  to  the  polls 
in  an  election  which,  with  Justlflcation, 
has  come  imder  a  cloud.  Such  as  it  is, 
nevertheless,  it  is  an  election  and  it 
forms  the  first  leg  of  the  tripod  of  the 
President's  approach  which  is  to  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  choose  a  government. 

In  going  to  the  polls  next  Sunday, 
moreover,  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
do  so  under  an  armed-forces  umbrella  of 
more  than  a  million  South  Vietnamese. 
For  the  last  17  years,  they  have  been 
advised,  trained  and  supported  by  the 
United  States.  They  stand  as  one  of  the 
world's  largest  military  establishments. 
There  is,  thus,  no  question  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  that  reasonable  chance 
to  survive  freely.  That  is  the  second  leg 
of  the  tripod  which  the  President  has  set 
up  as  a  basis  for  U.S.  withdrawal. 

The  third  is  based  on  the  POWs  and 
MIA's  who,  to  me,  represent  the  most 
tragic  aspect  of  this  entire  issue.  Insofar 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  the  fate  of 
these  men,  at  this  late  date,  is  the  only 
significant  basis  for  this  Nation  to  re- 
main any  longer  in  Vietnam.  To  the 
POW's  and  MIA's,  this  amendment  offers 
not  an  expressed  intention  or  a  helicop- 
ter in  the  sky  but  a  sober  assurance  of 
action  on  their  release  and  recovery.  It  is 
the  assurance  that  inside  of  6  months 
after  a  ceasefire,  concrete  steps  will  be 
taken  to  locate  them  and  to  secure  their 
release.  No  more  pressing  issue  exists  at 
this  late  date  in  the  wEir  than  that  of 
seeking  out  and  bringing  back  the  men 
held  captive  or  the  recoverable  MLA's.  In- 
deed, it  must  be  tsu^ed  in  all  candor  that 
the  prospects  axe  dim  for  the  return  of 
any  of  these  men  unless  and  until  we  de- 
cide that  for  this  Nation  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam is  completely  over  and  act  accord- 
ingly. It  is  unfair  and  irresponsible  to 
stimulate  the  hopes  of  those  men  and 
their  fsuniUes  with  promises  of  action 
where  action  is  not  feasible.  Unless  smd 
until  this  Nation  moves  in  the  direction 
set  forth  in  the  timendment,  either  by 
Presidential  directive  or  law,  I  repeat, 
it  is  highly  doubtful  that  the  POW's  or 
the  MIA's  will  return  to  this  Nation.  That 
is  the  true  warranty  of  the  amendment. 
It  is  a  sober  assurance  of  the  release, 
forthwith,  of  the  POWs  and  MIA's  who 
survive. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  clear. 
Except  as  indicated,  its  content  is  un- 
changed from  what  the  Senate,  by  vote 
of  81  to  38,  has  already  adopted.  If  the 
Senate  votes  to  restate  its  position  and 
the  House  now  concurs,  it  would  repre- 
sent, I  think,  a  constructive  action  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  which 
complements  the  administration's  policy 
to  the  end  that  the  tragedy  in  Vietnam 
will  be  concluded  at  last. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  Mr. 
President,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
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objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 

m  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 

follows : 

TITLE    VI — TERMINATION    OP    HOSTILI- 
TIES IN  INDOCHINA 

Sec.  601.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  all  military  op- 
erations of  the  United  States  in  Indochina, 
and  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderlj 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  military 
forces  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  subject  to 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  forces  allied  with  such  Government.  The 
Congress  hereby  urges  and  requests  the  Pres- 
ident to  implement  the  above  expressed  pol- 
icy by  Initiating  immediately  the  following 
actions: 

( 1 )  Establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  aU  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  Government,  such 
date  to  be  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Negotiate  with  the  Ooverrunent  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  Immediate  cease-fire  by 
all   i>arties  to  the   hostilities   in  Indochina. 

(3)  Negotiate  with  the  Government  of 
Korth  Vietnam  for  an  agreement  which 
would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased  and 
rapid  withdrawals  of  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  from  Indochina  in  exchange  for 
a  corresponding  series  of  phased  releases  of 
American  prisoners  of  war,  and  for  the  re- 
lease of  any  remaining  American  prisoners 
of  war  concurrently  with  the  withdrawal  of 
all  remaining  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  by  not  later  than  the  date  established 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
hereof  or  by  such  earlier  date  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  negotiating  parties. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  majority  leader  would  not  find 
it  necessary  to  reintroduce  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  but  apparently  prog- 
ress in  reaching  the  desired  results  which 
were  incorporated  in  his  earlier  Eimend- 
ment  or  proposal  has  not  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  tried  to  support 
the  President  down  the  line  in  his  efforts, 
his  apparent  efforts  to  bring  the  war  in 
Indochina  to  a  close.  I  have  felt  that  he 
was  going  in  the  right  direction.  I  still 
feel  he  is  going  in  the  right  direction  and 
give  him  a  high  mark  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations,  but  I  am  beginning  to 
be  rather  apprehensive  that  the  desired 
results  may  not  be  attained. 

I  have  felt,  for  myself,  that  next  July  1 
is  the  deadline  for  the  time  when  our 
military  forces  should  be  completely  out 
of  Vietnam.  I  have  made  this  clear  not 
only  to  people  in  our  own  Government, 
but  also  to  people  in  other  governments, 
including  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
continued  participation  by  our  Armed 
Forces  beyond  that  date  could  be  a  lia- 
bility rather  than  an  aid  to  that  Nation. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
reintroduced  this  amendment  with  the 
6-month  limitation  of  time  after  the  bill 
becomes  enacted  into  law.  Assuming  that 
may  be  in  eafly  December,  it  would  still 
give  us  imtil  some  time  In  the  month 
of  June  to  complete  this  withdrawal. 


I  have  felt  deep  concern,  indeed,  for 
the  families  of  the  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  been  held  over  there,  some  of  them 
now  for  almost  7  years.  It  was  over  a  year 
ago  I  had  a  suggestion  which  had  been 
made  to  me  which  I  passed  on  to  the 
Defense  Department  relative  to  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  some  of  these  prisoners 
by  heUcopter  raid.  I  got  a  letter  back 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  telling 
me  why  it  would  not  work,  and  then  they 
tried  it  and  it  did  not  work,  so  they  were 
absolutely  right  in  their  earlier  Judgment. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  will  be  written  down  as  the  most 
disastrous  chapter  in  American  history. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  The 
small  country  of  Laos  has  been  torn  to 
pieces.  In  Cambodia,  90  percent  of  the 
economy  has  been  destroyed,  as  far  as 
their  export  business  goes,  since  Cam- 
bodia was  invaded.  South  Vietnam  it- 
self is  in  terrific  political  turmoil,  with 
the  outcome  in  doubt.  And  the  United 
States  economy,  Uianics  to  the  losses 
we  have  sustained  in  this  abortive  ef- 
fort in  Southeast  Asia,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$200  billion,  is  now  in  the  most  critical 
situation  it  has  been  at  least  for  the  last 
35  years.  It  is  something  that  we  should 
all  worry  about. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  next  July  1st  is 
about  the  limit  for  our  participation,  tn 
a  military  sense,  in  South  Vietnam  or  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  would  still  support 
reconstruction  in  Indochina  and  would 
hope  to  undo  the  damage  which  has 
happened  there  insofar  as  our  resources 
wUl  permit,  but  I  do  not  know  at  this 
time  whether  our  resources  will  permit 
steps  in  that  direction. 

International  finance  associations  are 
now  meeting  here  in  Washington,  and  I 
do  not  know  Just  what  they  will  want 
I  suppose  they  will  want  the  United 
States  to  participate  as  generously  as 
we  have  done  in  the  past,  providing 
amoimts  running  into  billions  upon  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  dollars.  I  would  like 
us  to  participate  with  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  establish  and  maintain  adequate 
international  financing  in  this  world,  but 
I  have  to  say  in  all  truth  that  I  do  not 
know  what  we  can  do  and  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  contribute  further  to  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  IDA,  and  the  other  organiza- 
tions, until  we  know  with  certainty,  or 
almost  with  certainty — nothing  is  ever 
quite  certain — what  we  are  going  to  do 
from  now  on  in  Indochina. 

So,  while  I  had  hoped  that  we  would 
have  progressed  far  enough  now — ^I  no- 
tice we  are  still  withdrawing  a  few  troops 
from  that  area;  I  do  not  expect  we  will 
withdraw  them  in  Increasing  numbers 
until  after  the  South  Vietnamese  elec- 
tion next  week — ^I  do  think  the  President 
has  it  in  his  power  to  straighten  out  this 
matter.  Approval  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  as  reintroduced  will  cer- 
tainly demonstrate  not  only  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  but  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  position  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  holds  in  this  matter.  We 
might,  perhaps,  have  settled  it  In  con- 
nection with  the  draft  bill.  I  do  not  feel 
too  badly  that  we  did  not,  because  we  had 
two  or  three  different  subjects  to  deal 
with  hi  that  bill. 


So.  under  the  circumstances,  I  feel 
that  I  will  vote  for  the  new  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  contribute  toward 
an  early  and  a  decent  settlement  of  a 
situation  which  we  should  never  have 
gotten  into  in  the  firat  place. 

Mr.  Stennis  and  Mr.  Cooper  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
under  a  limitation  of  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  Mixz 
Mansfield,  the  main  provision  of  which 
declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  all  its  forces  from 
Vietnam  by  the  spring  of  1972  provided 
that  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  are  re- 
turned by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  itp 
allies. 

I  have  joined  with  Senator  Mansfield, 
Senator  Aiken,  Senator  Church,  and 
other  Senators,  in  previous  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  expansion  of  the  war  by  UJ3. 
forces  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand 
and  I  am  happy  to  join  him  in  this  effort 
to  bring  U.S.  participation  in  the  war  to 
a  close. 

The  Senate  approved  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  the  Draft  Extension  Act  by  a 
substantial  majority,  and  by  so  voting 
refiected,  I  believe,  the  majority  will  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  withdraw 
its  forces  from  Vietnam  and  end  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  with  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  no  constitutional  au- 
thority to  keep  its  forces  in  Indochina 
or  to  engage  in  hostilities  there  except  to 
protect  our  troops  from  Imminent  danger 
as  they  are  withdrawn.  In  the  absence  of 
any  approval  by  the  Congress  through 
constitutional  processes,  the  President  is 
without  authority  except  to  withdraw  and 
to  protect  our  forces  against  imminent 
danger  as  they  withdrew.  In  fact,  he  has 
steadily  withdrawn  U.S.  forces,  keeping 
every  commitment  and  reversing  past 
policies,  for  which  he  deserves  full  credit 
and  support.  More  than  half  of  the 
535,000  groimd  troops  in  Vietnam  when 
he  assumed  office  have  been  withdrawn. 
But  the  pace  of  future  withdrawal  is  said 
to  be  linked  to  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  to  take  over  the 
continuation  of  the  war. 

South  Vietnam  has  over  1  million 
men  under  arms,  and  after  over  30  years 
of  war  and  as  the  recipient  of  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollar  of  direct  assistance  ought 
to  be  in  a  position  to  conduct  its  own 
military  effort  without  UJS.  forces. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  constitu- 
tional or  practical  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  any  longer  determine  its 
rate  of  withdrawal  upon  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  any  particular  government 
In  South  Vietnam  or  upon  the  outcome 
of  elections  there.  As  a  matter  of  logis- 
tics, the  time  provided  by  Senator  Mans- 
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niLD's  amendment  Is  ample,  particularly 
since  over  half  of  our  forces  have  already 
been  withdrawn  since  President  Nixon 
assimied  office  almost  3  years  ago. 

I  have  always  believed  the  final  solu- 
tion to  the  Indochina  war  should  not 
hinge  upon  military  force  but  through 
negotiations,  by  all  the  nations  con- 
cerned. Expanded  war,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  force — massive  firepower  and 
bombing,  liave  not  brought  a  peaceful 
settlement.  When  U.S.  forces  are  with- 
drawn the  United  States  may  have  little 
control  over  the  nature  of  the  settlement. 
But  our  lessened  influence  in  a  settlement 
does  not  preclude  a  stable,  peaceful  set- 
tlement— in  fact,  it  may  enhance  it.  For 
I  doubt  that  other  countries,  our  ad- 
versaries in  the  war — North  Vietnam, 
China,  and  Russia,  or  our  friends,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  others,  or  the  neu- 
trals, or  the  UJ^.  will  seriously  assist  in 
negotiations  as  long  as  the  United  States 
maintains  lorces — even  residual  forces  In 
Vietnam. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  ne- 
gotiations at  Paris.  In  August,  on  my  re- 
turn from  the  SALT  talks  in  Helsinki  I 
met  with  Ambassador  Habib.  now  ap- 
pointed as  Ambassador  to  Korea,  and 
then  our  chief  negotiator  in  talks  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong.  He 
confirmed,  as  the  Senate  well  knows, 
that  there  has  been  no  progress  in  Paris 
and  the  war  has  continued.  I  believe 
failure  is  due  primarily  to  the  intran- 
sigence of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong and  that  an  international  settle- 
ment offers  the  best  chance  for  a  stable 
peace  for  the  entire  area.  The  reconven- 
ing of  a  Geneva  Conference  consisting 
of  all  the  countries  involved,  or  as  Sena- 
tor Aiken  has  wisely  suggested  an  Asian 
conference,  or  possibly  the  UJJ.,  will  pro- 
vide the  best  means  of  achieving  a  politi- 
cal settlement  when  U.S.  forces  are  with- 
drawn. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  is  to 
have  a  stable  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  certainly  it  is  the  desire  of  all  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  Thailand,  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  United  States  made  an  error  In 
continuing  Its  presence  in  Vietnam  after 
it  was  clear  it  was  not  In  our  national  In- 
terest or  necessary  for  oiir  security,  but  I 
recognize  the  difficulty  in  changing  our 
course,  as  President  Nixon  has  done.  But 
through  a  series  of  legislative  actions  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  Senate, 
has  moved  to  end  our  military  involve- 
ment In  Indochina,  first  to  end  the  wide- 
spread bombing  of  the  North,  later  by 
amendments  to  contain  the  war  to  Viet- 
nam, and  not  to  enlarge  the  engagement 
In  hostilities  by  U.S.  forces  to  Thailand, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

It  Is  now  the  time  to  end  U.S.  military 
Involvement  in  Indochina  completely. 
Senator  Mansfuld's  amendment  is  a  fair 
and  proper  way  to  express  the  support  of 
the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the  country 
for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces.  It  Is  the  proper  role  of  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  such  a  fundamental  pol- 
icy. I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion, which  has  reversed  the  policy  of 
past  administrations  would  concede  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  carry  out  its 


duties  tmder  the  Constitution  to  affirm 
a  fundamental  policy  clearly  desired  by 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  people  of  this  coimtry  want  an  end 
to  U.S.  participation  in  the  war  In  Indo- 
china, £md  the  Congress  should  express 
this  national  will.  For  these  reasons  the 
Congress  should  support  the  amendment 
offered  today  by  Senator  Mike  Mams- 

FIKLD. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing the  amendment  Just  filed  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  shall  be  quite 
brief,  but  shall  imdertake.  along  with 
other  Senators,  to  discuss  it  on  Its  merits 
more  fully  later. 

I  want  to  start  with  two  points  here.  I 
appreciate  so  very  much  the  fine  atti- 
tude of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  all 
the  way  through  regarding  this  subject, 
at  every  turn,  down  to  now.  Also,  the  sec- 
ond point  Is.  in  his  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject about  the  war  and  the  POW's,  he 
certainly  started  off  with  an  expression 
of  interest  and  sympathy  and  desire  for 
the  termination  of  this  conflict  as  soon 
as  possible,  consistent  with  our  mission 
and  all  of  the  matters  that  go  in  con- 
nection with  our  intervention  there.  Cer- 
tainly we  want  the  POW's  to  be  released 
not  only  at  the  earliest  month  possible, 
but  the  earliest  time  possible,  even  at  the 
earliest  hour  possible. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  there  Is 
much  more  involved  in  this  amendment 
than  just  subject  matter  Itself,  as  offered 
as  a  part  of  this  bUl,  and  I  most  respect- 
fully submit  that  as  legislation  on  a  bill 
of  this  kind,  or  the  draft  bill,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  amendment  has  al- 
ready had  its  day  in  court.  There  are 
many  other  far-reaching  matters  in- 
volved in  this  bill,  and  it  is  a  bill  that 
must  move  along;  It  must  make  Its  legis- 
lative tracks  and  move  to  its  ultimate 
end,  because  it  is  just  obviously  neces- 
sary to  authorize  weaponry,  and  it  cannot 
be  appropriated  for  until  it  is  authorized. 
Appropriation  bills  are  hanging  up,  wait- 
ing for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

That  Is  not  enough  reason  for  keeping 
the  war  going,  lUs.  President,  or  keeping 
the  POW's  in  prison,  but  it  is  merely  a 
legislative  fact  of  life  on  the  27th  of 
September  1971,  when  we  are  faced  with 
all  these  other  legislative  problems  in  this 
bill  and  beyond  this  bill;  and  I  shall  urge 
that  upon  the  Senate  for  consideration 
later  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
facts  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
I  believe — and  I  have  been  rather  close 
to  this  subject — that  in  the  first  place  we 
already  have  a  legislative  expression  on 
this  subject;  even  in  a  bill  as  controver- 
sial otherwise  as  the  draft  bill  was,  we 
already  have  that  expression.  But  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  a  far  more  effective 
legislative  expression  and  legislative  de- 
termination if  the  substance  of  this 
amendment  could  Just  travel  on  Its  own, 
and  not  as  a  part  of  another  biU — espe- 
cially a  bill  that  must  be  enacted — deal- 
ing with  other  subjects. 

I  think  It  is  relevant  to  this  bill:  I  am 
not  arguing  that  It  Is  not.  The  bill  has 
money  in  It  for  use  In  connection  with 
this  war.  But  I  think  It  would  be  a  far 
better,  more  effective  legislative  expres- 


sion; even  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  veto  a  resolution  to  Uila 
effect  by  Congress,  it  would  be  clearer 
and  more  positive,  and  would  not  be  the 
result  of  a  compromise  in  conference,  as 
sometimes  is  necessary.  If  it  were  passed 
purely  on  its  merits  as  an  independent 
resolution,  I  think  It  would  go  much 
futher.  I  believe  it  would  gain  more  sup- 
port in  Congress,  frankly,  and  would  be 
more  effective  as  a  legislative  determina- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  about  this 
war. 

Frankly — and  I  say  this  with  the  ut- 
most respect — we  have  two  members  of 
that  fine  committee  on  the  floor  now  who 
have  just  spoken  in  favor  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Three. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  three.  I  think  that 
Congress  and  the  people  are  entitled  to 
a  resolution  on  this  subject  that  has  been 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  two  Houses,  with  the  great 
eminence  of  their  members,  and  their 
experience  and  backgroimd  of  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  matter,  and  their 
activity  in  It — to  have  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  pass  on  it  directly  and 
come  here  with  a  report  from  their  com- 
mittee on  this  subject  matter.  It  has  been 
fully  debated,  but  we  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  a  report  yet. 

The  same  would  apply  In  the  other 
body,  and  I  think  there  would  then  be  a 
far  better  chance  to  pass  it,  frankly,  than 
there  would  when  piling  it  on  the  so- 
called  military  bills. 

I  am  not  dodging  the  work  nor  dodging 
the  issue,  but  just  talking  common  sense; 
and  frankly.  I  have  not  understood  why 
it  does  not  go  that  route.  I  just  do  not 
see  yet — and  I  have  raised  this  point 
more  than  once — why  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  the  debate  Is  going  on,  on 
this  matter,  has  not  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  or  in  such 
form  as  they  see  fit,  and  given  us  a  defi- 
nite, concrete  recommendation  here  In 
the  form  of  some  legislative  proposal 
backed  up  with  their  opinions  and  con- 
sideration, and  the  testimony  and  the 
evidence.  I  just  do  not  understand  why 
that  does  not  happen.  This  is  not  said 
critically  of  the  committee,  because  ob- 
viously this  is  a  problem  of  the  Nation, 
and  members  of  that  committee  have 
worked  here  on  the  flood.  But  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  have  expressed,  as  I  said  last  year, 
a  desire  to  have  that  committee  pass 
on  it.  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  if  they  see  fit. 

So.  Mr.  President,  at  a  later  date  I 
shall  seek  the  privilege  of  speaking  fur- 
ther on  this  subject.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  spoken  to  me  about  agree- 
ing to  a  time  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  delay  a  vote. 
I  want  those  who  want  to  speak  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  have  to  know 
something  about  the  prospects  of  attend- 
ance on  certain  days,  and  when  I  speak 
again  on  the  bill,  and  I  shall  speak  brief- 
ly, at  that  time  I  Intend  to  say  something 
especially  about  agreeing  to  a  limitation 
of  time  and  a  vote  on  all  the  amendments. 
The  committee  will  be  ready,  and.  sub- 
ject to  information  about  attendance. 
we  are  ready  to  make  agreements. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  an  early  deter- 
mination can  be  made  on  this  amend- 
ment, because  we  not  only  have  to  deal 
with  the  Asian  Bank,  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  so  forth,  but  the  committee 
is  now  working  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
and  we  have  got  to  know  where  we  are 
going  and  how  long  we  are  supposed  to 
be  going  in  that  direction  before  we  can 
really  take  these  other  matters  up  and 
worK  on  them  intelligently. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  make  this  sug- 
gestion to  the  Senator:  the  way  to  con- 
trol that  is  to  take  jurisdiction  of  this 
subject  matter  and  hold  hearings  on  the 
resolution  as  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  and  then  you  can  con- 
trol when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  if  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  our  Armed 
Services  Committee,  can  only  persuade 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  act  fav- 
orably on  the  Mansfield  amendment  and 
send  it  over  here,  I  am  sure  the  whole 
matter  would  be  settled  without  much.  If 
any,  delay. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  We 
will  get  to  a  vote  on  this  matter,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  very  soon,  and  I  hope 
it  can  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
In  emphasizing  the  part  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  could,  should,  or 
might  play,  he  approaches  the  nub  of 
the  situation  which  confronts  the  Sen- 
ate. 

May  I  say  that  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  shown  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  now 
before  us.  May  I  say  also  that  In  my 
opinion  nothing  is  more  important  than 
this  amendment  as  far  as  the  future  of 
this  country  is  concerned.  I  cannot  think 
of  the  Senate  voting  on  a  more  impor- 
tant issue  than  the  one  which  hopefully 
will  be  before  us  In  the  next  2  or  3  days. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
indicated.  I  did  discuss  with  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  time  limitation  on  the 
amendment  just  offered,  preferably  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  or  Thursday — even 
Friday.  The  day  makes  no  difference  to 
me.  All  I  want  Is  a  vote,  an  expression  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate.  I  think  this 
issue  is  so  important  that  perhaps  on 
this  occasion  a  great  majority  of  the 
Senators  will  be  in  attendance  to  face  up 
to  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 

As  I  say,  there  Is  no  Issue  of  greater 
importance.  When  we  think  of  drug  ad- 
diction in  this  country,  what  do  we  think 
of?  Vietnam?  Turkey?  Not  much.  It 
comes  from  the  golden  triangle — north- 
east Burma,  northeast  Thailand,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  That  Is  where 
nine-tenths  of  the  white  stuff  comes 
from. 

I  do  not  have  to  talk  to  anybody  In  this 
country — certainly  no  one  in  this  Cham- 
ber— to  emphasize  the  effects  of  what 


drugs  have  done  and  will  do  to  Ameri- 
cans, not  only  in  Southeast  Asia  but  in 
this  Nation  as  well.  We  have  the  rise  in 
crime,  attributable  in  considerable  de- 
gree to  the  rise  in  drug  addiction.  We 
have  our  ghettos  In  disrepair.  We  have 
the  question  of  racial  animosities  in  this 
country,  in  Vietnam,  in  Western  Europe. 

What  this  country  is  going  to  have  to 
do  is  to  get  together  to  combat  these  dif- 
ficulties. We  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
down  on  the  spending  and  the  waste  and 
the  adventurism  which  have  marked 
our  foreign  policy  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations, 
and  face  up  to  the  problems  at  home. 

Maintaining  troops  or  even  maintain- 
ing bombers  in  Southeast  Asia  is  not  the 
answer.  Nor,  Incidentally,  is  the  main- 
taining of  525.000  U.S.  military  person- 
nel and  dependents  in  Western  Europe 
the  answer.  Nor  is  the  maintenance  of 
approximately  2,000  bases,  scattered 
throughout  the  world  and  encompassing 
every  continent,  the  answer. 

We  know  the  kind  of  economic  situa- 
tion which  confronts  us  today.  We  are 
in  trouble,  deep  trouble.  That,  too,  along 
with  just  about  all  other  issues  which 
confront  us,  can  be  traced  indirectly  or 
directly  to  Vietnam.  It  is  a  cancer  on 
the  soul  and  the  body  of  America,  and  It 
will  not  be  cured  imtil  the  cause  is  re- 
moved and  we  withdraw — lock,  stock, 
and  barrel — not  just  from  Vietnam  but 
from  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Thailand  as 
well.  That  area  is  not  and  never  has 
been  \ital  to  the  security  of  this  Re- 
public. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi said  or  suggested  that  the  Gam- 
brell-Talmadge  resolution,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  resolution  introduced  today, 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  that  a  report 
should  be  issued. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  a  report 
already  has  been  issued.  It  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Is 
contained  in  the  figures,  in  the  statistics 
in  the  casualties — the  dead  and  woimded 
bodies,  if  you  will — which  are  enumer- 
ated on  a  weekly  basis  to  the  American 
people  but  to  which,  unfortimately,  too 
few  people  pay  attention. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  Thursday  last: 
301,700  Americans  wounded;  45,514 
Americans  dead  in  combat;  9.781  Amer- 
icans noncombat  dead;  the  dead  total, 
55,295.  None  of  us  can  take  solace  In 
that  figure,  because  those  figures  mean 
Americans,  men  of  this  Nation,  mostly 
draftees,  men  who  died  in  the  prime  of 
their  lives  and  did  not  have  a  chance. 
Total  casualties,  356,000  as  of  last  Thurs- 
day—356,995;  missing.  1.601;  totally  dis- 
abled, roughly  35.000  Americans. 

What  about  the  other  combatants? 
South  Vietnam,  138,001  dead.  Other  free 
world  forces.  4,697  dead.  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Vietcong,  770.850  dead.  Those 
total  913.548  dead.  Regardless  of  the 
color  of  a  man's  skin,  regardless  of  his 
cultural  or  social  background,  these  men 
were  men — animate,  human,  living, 
breathing  beings. 

Yes.  we  have  permitted  a  great  deal; 
so  many  Americans  have  been  lost;  so 
many  Americans  have  been  disabled;  so 


much  of  the  Nation's  treasure  has  been 
spent.  The  figure  356,995  American  cas- 
ualties is  356,995  too  many.  The  figure 
of  $130  billion,  roughly,  spent  In  this 
war — and  it  will  treble  into  the  next 
century — is  $130  billion  too  much. 

The  length  of  this  war,  almost  10 
years — although  we  have  been  involved 
there  for  17  years — makes  it  the  longest 
war  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  and 
that  is  too  long — much  too  long. 

Yes.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken). 
Insofar  as  our  capacities  will  allow,  we 
do  have  a  duty  and  an  obligation  to 
participate  in  the  reconstruction  of  what 
used  to  be  one  of  the  Associated  States 
of  Indochina,  but  which  is  now  four 
separate  entities.  Reconstruction  will 
only  resurrect  In  part  what  has  been 
destroyed  in  human  spirit,  what  has  been 
destroyed  physically  through  napalming 
defoliation,  and  ruthless  destruction. 
There  is  a  moral  obligation  to  do  what 
can  be  done  to  compensate.  There  was 
no  moral  obhgation  to  become  engaged 
in  the  war. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  in  conclusion 
that  I  have  said  many  times;  in  this  I 
am  in  the  great  minority.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  assassination  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
in  1963  was  a  tragedy  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  because  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was 
an  honest  man,  incorruptible,  smd  he 
gave  a  measure  of  stability  to  South 
Vietnam.  With  his  assassination — and 
evidently  this  Nation  played  a  part  In 
that  tragedy — we  found  a  succession  of 
coups  by  the  generals  taking  place. 

Finally.  4  years  ago.  we  saw  an  elec- 
tion which  brought  into  office  the  present 
president  and  vice  president.  They  were 
minority  victors-  Now  we  approach  an- 
other election.  17  years  after  we  be- 
came involved  in  Vietnam.  What  we  have 
is  not  democracy  but  one  man  on  the 
ticket  and  that  one  man  is  going  to  win. 

I  think  there  has  been  enough  said 
and  done  about  VIetnamlzation  by  this 
country.  There  has  been  enough  Ameri- 
can blood  spilt.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  enough  South  Vietnamese, 
North  Vietnamese,  Vietcong,  Laotian, 
and  Cambodian  blood  spilled. 

The  Senate,  if  It  desires,  can  make  a 
move  which  I  think  could  help  to  shorten 
the  war.  It  Is  a  move  which  Is  well  within 
the  coixstltutlonal  responsibilities  of  this 
body.  It  would  call  for  a  cease  fire,  it 
would  caU  for  negotiations,  and  It  would 
call  for  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  personnel  from  Vietnam  with  the 
simultaneous  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  and  all  recoverable  of  the  missing 
In  action. 

We  have  to  face  up  to  this  matter.  We 
cannot  avoid  It.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  brought  up  again  smd 
again — and,  If  need  be,  again,  and  this 
year. 

There  Is  no  more  overriding  Issue.  I 
want  no  more  blood  on  my  hands.  I  want 
to  see  these  men  brought  home.  I  want 
to  see,  wherever  possible,  the  MIA's  re- 
covered and  the  POW's  released  as  soon 
as  It  can  be  done. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  It  would  be 
possible  within  the  next  1,  2.  or  3  days  to 
reach  a  decision  to  vote  on  this. 
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So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
Is  concerned,  there  Is  not  much  that  I 
can  add  to  what  I  have  already  said. 
My  time  spent  on  this  issue  will  be  very 
brief. 

What  I  want  Is  a  vote,  and  a  vote  in 
tliis  body  soon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  associate  myself 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  asking  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  yield  to  me 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly.  I  yield, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  this,  Mr.  President. 
The  committee  already  has  agreed  to  time 
on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  concerning  the  tank,  for  3  hours. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  did  not  have 
in  mind  wanting  a  vote  today,  did  he? 
Does  the  Senator  wish  a  vote  today  on 
his  amendment?  I  am  not  saying  that 
I  would  agree 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  agree  to  a  vote  on  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  it  first. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  same  argimients 
would  prevail  today  as  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will  set  something 
right  away. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  I  will  agree  on  this 
tank  matter  and  any   other  so-called 


minor  amendment  that  ocxnes  in.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  others.  We  are  ready. 
Mr.  President,  on  any  other  amendments 
that  have  been  printed  and  are  now  at 
the  desk. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  just  said.  He 
said  it  very  eloquently.  He  has  said  it 
before.  As  he  said,  he  may  have  to  say  it 
again  and  again.  It  needs  to  be  said. 

I  understand  that  c(»nment  w&s  made 
that  on  a  bill  of  this  kind  an  amendment 
of  this  kind  is  inappropriate,  that  it 
should  be  separately  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Of 
course,  that  committee  has  been  deeply 
involved  in  various  matters  concerning 
the  war  in  Vietnam  for  some  6  or  7  years 
now.  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  a  clear  majority  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
supports  this  amendment. 

But  even  more  important  than  that, 
the  Senate  itself  has  already  passed  on 
the  issue  which  is  involved  in  the 
amendment.  It  wa#  passed  just  a  short 
time  ago.  Therefore,  I  would  think  it 
whoUy  unnecessary,  at  this  late  date,  to 
submit  a  measure  of  this  kind  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We 
would  merely  be  spinning  our  wheels.  The 
Senat^e  has  spoken. 


I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  stating  once  again  the  basic  rea- 
son why  it  is  so  important  at  this  time 
for  the  Senate  to  make  its  decision,  that 
it  is  time  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close. 

In  that  connection,  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  resume  of  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese casualties.  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
peat what  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
said,  but  in  the  latest  list  I  notice,  for  this 
year,  that  while  the  Americans  killed  in 
action  will  be  down  from  over  14,000  in 
1968  to  about  2,000  this  year  South  Viet- 
namese casualties  are  likely  to  be  higher 
this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  the  killed 
in  action  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  for 
whom  we  are  supposed  to  be  fighting  this 
war,  is  projected  to  be  over  30,000,  up 
from  27,900  in  1968.  Thus  we  have  an  in- 
crease in  the  killed  in  action  of  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  articles  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion about  the  ending  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrED  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C., 
September  7,  1971. 
Subject:  KIA  Reports  (1965-1871) 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


United  States...                              

1,369 

5,008 
11,953 

9,378 
12,716 

14,592 
27,915 

9,414 
21,833 

4,221 
23,346 

1,176 

South  Vietnam 

11,243 

16, 255 

Total 

12,612 

16,961 

22,094 

42,507 

31, 247 

27,567 

17.431 

1  Througli  July  17. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  27.  1971] 
Reverse  Pkessuke  in  Saioon 

Having  refused  to  use  the  leverage  of 
American  aid  to  as8\ire  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  a  meaningful  choice  In  their  presi- 
dential election  next  Sunday,  the  United 
States  Is  now  employing  that  leverage  blunt- 
ly to  try  to  block  the  most  likely  alternate 
means  for  changing  the  leadership  In  Saigon. 
Administration  officials  passed  the  word  to 
South  Vietnamese  generals  that  any  coup 
d'etat  against  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
would  lead  to  the  ending  of  American  sup- 
port. 

The  plain  effect  Is  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  maintain  President  Thleu  In  power 
In  Saigon,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  This  flies  In  the 
face  of  President  Nixon's  repeated  pledge  to 
guarantee  to  the  South  Vietnamese  the  right 
of  self-determination.  It  is  also  a  hazardous 
gamble  that  could  bring  disaster  for  both 
Presidents. 

The  rising  clamor  against  President  Thleu 
has  already  extended  to  the  normally  sub- 
servient national  Senate,  which  has  called 
for  postponement  of  the  elections,  and  to  im- 
portant elements  of  the  Catholic  community, 
also  customary  backers  of  the  Government. 
Unrest  throughout  the  country  Is  on  the 
rise,  and  It  Is  questionable  that  any  amount 
of  American  Intervention  can  stem  this  tide. 

la  underwriting  the  Thleu  regime.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  inescapably  identifies  the  United 
States  Government  with  Mr.  Thleu's  pol- 
icies. These  include  the  "four  no's."  con- 
stantly emphasized  by  the  Saigon  leader 
during  his  one-man  campaign — no  coalition 
government,  no  neutralism,  no  Communist 
partlclparion  in  politics,  no  loss  of  territory. 
In  short,  no  peace. 


Americans  can  find  little  hope  in  such 
policies  of  ever  extricating  themselves  from 
the  Vietnam  tragedy.  If  the  Administration 
refuses  to  withdraw  United  fetates  support 
from  the  intransigent  dictator  in  Saigon, 
then  Congress  must  do  so  through  speedy 
enactment  of  the  withdrawal  mandate  which 
Senator  Mansfield  plans  to  reintroduce  as 
an  amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
bill  this  week. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  27,  1971] 

The  Nonwab  War 

(By  Herbert  Mltgang) 

The  uncontested  nonelectlon  next  Sunday 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  presidency  has  its 
counterpart  In  creative  fantasy  for  over  2C0.- 
000  Americans  there:  from  the  Delta  to  the 
DMZ  and  beyond  they  are  shooting  and  being 
shot  at  in  an  unofficially  undeclared  nonwar. 

The  biggest  public  relations  triumph  of  the 
Administration  thus  far  Is  planting  the  im- 
pression that,  like  Pan  Am's  commercial. 
President  Nixon  Is  making  the  going  great.  He 
told  Congress  and  the  country  this  month 
about  "our  success  In  winding  down  the  war" 
but,  skeptical  Senators  and  Vietnam-watch- 
ers say.  he  has  only  succeeding  in  winding 
down  persistent  opposition  to  the  war. 

This  year  the  casualties  and  body  counts 
have  dropped  sharply  but  the  going  is  slow, 
costly,  still  perilous  and  pegged  to  politics. 
Senator  Mansfield's  original  amendment  to 
the  draft-extension  law  calling  for  a  nine- 
month  troop  withdrawal  deadline  waa  weak- 
ened Into  phrasing  that  Is  open-ended.  The 
only  "date  certain"  for  withdrawal  there  Is 
considered  to  be  the  '72  election  here. 

It  was  not  Mao  but  Confucius  who  said 
that  the  best  way  to  leave  is  simply  by  going 
through  the  door.  But  the  revived  fury  of 


United  States  aerial  strikes  In  the  last  fort- 
night indicates  that  our  exit  Is  through  the 
bomb  bays. 

The  air  war  Is  very  costly  In  human  and 
financial  terms.  A  year  ago  about  5,000  Amer- 
ican pl&nes  (1,000  flxed-wlng  cmd  4.000  heli- 
copters) were  operating  over  Indochina. 
There  are  still  3.500  American  planes  (600 
flxed-wlng.  3,000  helicopters)  in  action  to- 
day. One  and  at  times  two  aircraft  carriers 
are  In  costiU  waters.  Plane  losses  by  hostile 
fire  and  accidents  have  been  heavy:  more 
than  3.300  flxed-wlng  and  more  than  4.500 
helicopters  In  the  war  up  to  now. 

Nor  has  the  theater  of  combat  been  nar- 
rowed In  this  twilight  time  of  disengagement. 
Five  states  are  still  directly  involved.  Thai- 
land remains  the  base  of  operations  for  8-53 
missions;  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  regularly 
Interdicted  to  hinder  the  enemy's  supply  sys- 
tem; North  Vietnam  above  the  demilitarized 
zone  U  photographed  by  reconnaissance 
planes  and  struck  by  fighter-bombers  on 
"protective  reaction"  missions;  South  Viet- 
nam Is  one  big  free-fire  zone  when  required 
to  ball  out  Saigon's  soldiers. 

In  the  semantic  acrobatics  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  "protective  reaction"  strikes  against 
antiaircraft  emplacements  and  missile  and 
fuel  sites  have  t)een  stressed.  But  far  more 
dangeroiiB  In  the  future  are  the  actions  be- 
hind two  less-Tamiliar  phrases:  "pre-emp- 
tive attack"  against  troop  Infiltration  on  the 
trails  and  "ancillary  effect"  bombing — 
meaning,  in  support  of  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  When  ARVN  troops  retreated  from  • 
Cambodian  town  a  few  months  ago,  under 
heavy  United  States  air  cover,  Gen.  Crelgh- 
ton  Abrams  remarked.  "Dammit,  they've  got 
to  learn  they  can't  do  It  all  with  air.  If  they 
don't.  It's  all  been  in  vain." 

In  this  withdrawal  phase  of  Vletnamlza- 
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tion.  American  troof>s  are  supposed  to  be  In 
a  defensive  posture.  On-the-ground  combat 
responsibilities  now  belong  to  the  ARVN;  It 
is  their  turn  to  search-and-destroy  and  carry 
the  fight.  But  an  Air  Force  colonel  explains. 
"Consasteut  with  this  concept  we  support 
ARVN  ground  operations  with  air  and  artil- 
lery. Both  B-52's  and  tactical  fighter-bomb- 
ers have  been  Involved."  In  these  operations 
the  American  Air  Force's  role  is  restricted  to 
"air  logistical  support  and  close  air  support." 

Translated  Into  what  has  taken  place  this 
month  alone,  the  clear  Implication  of  these 
terms  seems  to  be  that  American  "advisers" 
and  fliers  are  very  much  part  of  offensive 
actions.  They  have  been  engaged  In  a  two- 
front  war  in  September;  carrying  South  Viet- 
namese infantrymen  Into  battle  deep  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  145  miles  southwest  of  Saigon 
and  backing  them  up  with  helicopter  gun- 
ships;  bombing  In  the  southern  panhandle 
of  Laos  in  direct  support  of  Royal  Lao  forces 
and  C.I. A. -trained  guerrilla  battalions.  Those 
activities  hardly  accord  with  the  periodic 
announcements  from  Washington  about 
"winding  down  the  war"  through  Vletnaml- 
zation. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  American  cas- 
ualties will  be  In  the  next  twelve  months  of 
nonwar  if  no  settlement  Is  achieved  In  the 
Paris  talks  (and  the  Administration  shows 
no  eagerness  to  advance  the  prospect  of  a 
settlement  there ) .  The  present  rate  of  fewer 
than  100  killed  a  month  Is  an  encouraging 
drop  but  It  could  go  up  or  down,  depending 
not  on  American-originated  actions  but  on 
the  support  given  to  sustain  the  govern- 
ments of  client  states.  The  United  States  has 
become  their  hostages  militarily. 

The  probability  at  this  point  Is  that  the 
Air  Force  activity  will  be  kept  at  a  steady 
level.  Two  years  ago  there  were  1.800  sorties 
(one  aircraft  on  one  mission)  a  month;  cur- 
rently the  monthly  rate  Is  1.000.  It  has  gone 
up  this  month  The  coet  of  one  B-52  sortie 
in  Southeast  Asia  today — for  fuel  and  bombs 
alone — is  between  $35,000  and  $45,000.  Multi- 
plied, this  comes  to  mo.'-e  than  $35  million 
a  month. 

Many  moribund  national  programs — for 
education,  housing,  employment,  parklands — 
could  be  revived  by  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  now  falling  out  of  the  bomb  bays 
on  Southeast  Asia.  Perhaps  a  more  mean- 
ingful local  measure,  even  though  Federal 
funds  are  not  directly  Involved.  Is  to  com- 
pare Just  the  financial  costs  of  the  B-52 
bombings  with  what  it  would  take  to  reop>en 
the  main  branch  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  evenings  ($350,000),  Saturdays 
($350,000)  and  Sundays  and  holidays  ($200.- 
000)  for  a  full  year. 

A  few  nonflylng  days,  not  to  mention 
peace,  would  do  It. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  25,  1971] 

While  Laird  Cries  for  Solj>iers,  Veteran 
Reenustment  Barred 
(By  Robert  A.  Dobkln) 

While  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird 
was  warning  Congress  of  a  serious  military 
manpower  crisis  unless  the  draft  was  re- 
newed, the  Army  was  telling  its  recruiters  to 
turn  away  veterans  wanting  to  re-enllst. 

".  .  .  current  re-enlistments  of  Individuals 
on  active  duty  are  sxifflcient  to  maintain  the 
career-content  of  the  Army  under  Its  reduced 
structure.  Thus,  there  Is  no  present  need  for 
the  enlistment  of  prior  service  personnel 
from  the  civilian  community." 

These  were  the  InatructlonB  In  a  Sept.  14 
letter  from  MaJ.  Gen.  A.  H.  Smith  of  the 
Army's  personnel  office  to  the  recruiting  com- 
mand at  Ft.  Monroe,  Va.  The  orders  then 
were  passed  on  to  recruiting  offices  across 
the  country. 

Pour  days  earlier.  Laird  wrote  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  John 
C.  StennlB  (D-Mlss.)  urging  Immediate  pas- 
sage of  the  draft  bill  "In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security." 


The  bill  renewing  the  draft  for  two  years 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  Tuesday  and  Is 
awaiting  President  Nixon's  signature. 

"There  may  be  some  seeming  Inconsisten- 
cies," Pentagon  spokesman  Daniel  Z.  Henkln 
conceded  yesterday,  "as  manpower  needs  of 
the  Army  and  the  other  services  are  realigned 
In  light  of  continuing  withdrawals  from  Viet- 
nam and  manpower  reductions  directed  by 
Congress." 

The  Army  Is  budgeted  to  shrink  to  892,000 
men  by  June,  down  from  Its  1968  Vietnam 
war  peak  of  1 .5  million. 

Henkln  said  Laird,  who  has  been  pushing 
the  administration's  effort  to  find  Jobs  for 
returning  Vietnam  veterans,  was  unaware  of 
the  recruiting  order.  There  are  currently, 
310,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  between  the 
ages  of  20  to  29  unemployed,  according  to 
the  Labor  Department.  As  a  group  they  have 
the  second  highest  rate  of  unemployment, 
8.2  per  cent  compared  to  the  national  rate 
of  about  6  per  cent. 

Smith's  Sept.  14  order  applies  only  to  vet- 
erans wanting  to  come  back  into  the  service 
and  not  to  young  men  signing  up  for  the 
first  time.  The  Army  figures  It  will  need  20.- 
000  new  men  a  month  If  It  Is  to  end  reliance 
on  the  draft  and  become  an  all-volunteer 
force  by  mid- 1973. 

"We  still  need  people,  there's  no  question 
about  that,"  an  Army  spokesman  said.  "But 
we  need  enlistees  for  the  combat  arms  other- 
wise we'll  be  top-heavy  with  sergeants  and 
no  privates." 

Veterans  coming  back  Into  the  service — 
20.000  did  last  year — would  retain  their  old 
rank.  A  man  with  two  or  three  years  prior 
service  wotild  In  most  cases  be  a  sergeant 
El-4orE--5. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  order  bar- 
ring veterans.  The  Army  will  take  back  men 
trained  In  any  of  18  critical  Job  skills,  mostly 
in  electronics,  and  those  holding  either  of 
the  three  highest  combat  awards — the  Silver 
Star,  Distinguished  Service  Cross  or  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  proceeding  for  about  2  years 
now  on  the  assumption  that  the  war  was 
being  wound  down.  It  has  been  a  long, 
drawn  out  affair.  It  is  nearly  3  years 
now  since  the  new  administration  came 
into  being. 

A  meeting  is  being  held  this  week  in 
Washington  of  some  of  the  leading  finan- 
cial experts  from  all  over  the  free  world, 
the  non-Communist  countries.  They  are 
concerned  about  matters  of  balance  of 
trade,  balance  of  payments  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  and  they  have 
taken  a  firm  and  EidamELnt  attitude  about 
what  our  allies  and  our  friends  in  the 
non-Communist  world  have  to  do  re- 
garding assistance  toward  reestablish- 
ing our  balance  of  payments  in  this 
country. 

I  notice  in  most  of  the  discussions  I 
have  seen  on  television  or  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
other  committees  on  this  subject,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  financial  ex- 
perts to  overlook  completely  the  cause 
of  the  financial  and  economic  disloca- 
tions in  tills  country.  Unless  questioned 
specifically,  they  wlU  not  mention  the 
fact  that  the  real  and  basic  reason  for 
the  terrible  economic  dilemmas,  and  the 
difficult  problems  we  face  in  this  coim- 
try,  originate  in  the  war  and  the  military 
exiJendltures  over  the  past  15  to  20  years, 
but  especially  in  the  past  6  to  8  years. 

The  other  day,  there  was  an  open  hear- 
ing before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxhirb)  .  The  president  of  the 


National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
an  intelligent  and  able  businessman,  was 
describing  the  effects  of  the  economic 
difficulties  we  were  facing  but  he  never 
referred  to  the  war  as  being  one  of  the 
causes. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  the  same  ex- 
perience with  Secretary  Connally  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  just  2 
or  3  days  ago.  He  never  mentioned  the 
war  vmtil  asked  if  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  war  and  the  military  expendi- 
tures accompanying  it  had  contributed 
greatly  to  the  economic  difficulty  of  the 
country.  Of  course  he  did  not  admit  that. 
He  pleaded  that  that  was  not  within  his 
Treasury  Department  jurisdiction,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  al- 
though I  demurred  to  that  and  said  that 
I  thought  it  could  not  be  disassociated 
and  that  he  should  interest  himself  in 
it.  At  any  rate,  those  who  are  today 
struggling  with  our  balance-of-payment 
difficulties  probably  wUI  not  attribute 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  the  mili- 
tary expenditures  of  the  country  any  re- 
lationship to  the  difficulty  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
appealed  to  our  non-Communist  allies 
and  friends  to  support  us,  they  intimated 
that  our  own  practices  have  contributed 
to  this — and  they  have  to  some  extent. 
However,  the  real  culprit  in  this  matter 
is  the  war  m  Vietnam. 

Many  of  our  foreign  friends  did  not 
approve  the  war  and  made  it  quite  clear 
in  the  last  several  years  that  they  did 
not  approve  of  our  war  in  Vietnam.  I 
think  it  is  very  unbecoming  to  attribute 
a  major  cause  of  our  difficulty  to  them, 
although  some  of  them  have  engaged  in 
practices  which  I  think  were  discrim- 
inatory. I  hope  that  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  change.  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  attributing  to  them  falsely  and  erro- 
neously such  things  as  their  activities  as 
being  the  major  reason  why  we  are  in 
such  great  financial  difficulty. 

If  we  want  to  stop  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  proposed,  we  should  withdraw  our 
troops  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  from  a  war 
that  has  accounted  for  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  dead  and 
and  wounded  and  has  also  caused  a  drain 
of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  on  the 
American  budget.  If  we  include  such 
a  measure  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  from  Southeast  Asia.  I  will 
certainly  support  it.  And  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

ASSES8MXNT   NO.    438 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
H Jl.  8687  to  the  desk  for  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  be  on  the  desk;  and  without  ob- 
jection the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

On  page  Ifl,  line  11.  after  the  quotation 
mairk,  strike  out  the  word  "On"  and  Insert 
the  following: 

"Unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
national  Interest  or  a  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  States  otherwise  require,  and  so  In- 
forms the  Congress,  on" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Friday  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
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that  I  be  allowed  to  enter  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  so-called 
Byrd  amendment  to  the  military  pro- 
curement act  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  a  very  unusual  procedural  sit- 
uation. Much  to  my  surprise,  the  Parlia- 
mentarian rilled  that  even  though  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steiinis) 
had  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote — and 
this  is  on  page  S  14947  of  the  Record — 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  had 
then  said : 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  Parliamentarian  ruled  that  had 
been  the  equivalent  of  a  motion  having 
been  put,  because  he  said  it  required 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  it,  that 
I  was  precluded  from  offering  any  motion 
to  reconsider. 

I  personally  think  that  is  a  ruling  much 
against  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  did  not  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  said :  "I 
withdraw  my  motion." 

Then,  subsequent  to  that,  there  being 
no  objection,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  STzimis)  said  the  second  time, 
"I  withdraw  the  motion." 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  did  not 
ask  unanimous  consent,  but  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  said,  "Without  objection,  the 
motion  Is  withdrawn." 

The  way  the  matter  was  handled  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  handled 
I  think,  created  the  impression,  if  any- 
one noticed  it  at  all,  that  it  did  not  re- 
quire unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  his 
motion.  Just  as  an  ordinary  procedure 
here  in  offering  a  motion,  Senators  may 
withdraw  it  without  having  it  consented 
to. 

At  any  rate,  I  only  explain  this  be- 
cause it  shows  the  necessity  for  the  offer- 
ing of  a  new  amendment  which  has  an 
effect  similar  to  the  McGee  amendment. 
The  McGee  amendment  struck  this  pro- 
vision. All  this  does  is.  in  order  to  change 
it  a  bit  and  also,  I  hope,  to  make  it  more 
palatable  for  some  of  those  who  would 
vote  against  the  motion  to  strike  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  Rhodesia,  is  to  give  the 
President  the  option  to  determine  wheth- 
er it  is  in  the  national  interest  or  wheth- 
er a  treaty  obligation  requires  him  to 
abide  by  the  embargo  which  w£is  voted 
on  and  approved  by  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  remarked  a  moment 
ago  about  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
unusual  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  when  he  said  that  the  Mans- 
field amendment  should  be  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  seemed 
to  be  very  concerned  at  that  time  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Actually,  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  the  bUl  which  had  been  passed 
upon  by  his  committee  had  as  its  main 
thrust  an  amendment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  which  would  un- 
dermine the  United  Nations. 

The  amendment  was  put  In  the  pro- 
curement bill  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  after  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — after 
hearings — rejected  it,   declined   to  act 


upon  it,  or  tabled  it,  if  we  like  to  put  it 
that  way.  However,  as  a  procedural  mat- 
ter, in  that  case  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  did  disapprove  of  it.  Yet  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  proceeded 
to  consider  this  same  amendment  and 
agreed  to  it. 

Then  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  there 
was  exhibited  this  irresistable  power  to 
dominate  the  Senate  by  rejecting  the 
McGee  amendment  by  a  vote  of  46  to  36, 
I  believe. 

It  does  not  come  as  any  news  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  a  very  pow- 
erful and  distinguished  committee  and 
Is  under  the  bureaucratic  influence  of 
the  Pentagon  when  it  comes  to  voting 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  those  bills. 
However,  I  think  it  comes  not  very  gra- 
ciously for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  out  of  order  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  end  the  war  which  has 
already  been  voted  on  by  the  Senate  and 
at  the  same  time  proceeding  to  agree  to 
an  amendment,  the  primary  thrust  of 
which  is  to  undermine  the  United  Na- 
tions and  say  with  respect  to  the  embargo 
that  the  United  Nations  voted  to  support, 
that  the  United  States  unilaterally  would 
no  longer  abide  by  the  embargo  author- 
ized by  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

That  is,  in  effect,  what  it  says.  I  will  not 
at  this  time  repeat  the  argimient  in  favor 
of  the  McGee  amendment.  However,  I 
will  at  the  time  the  amendment  is  before 
the  Senate. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  others  who  participated  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  a  few  days  ago 
discussed  the  basic  factors  which  demon- 
strated that  this  matter  concerning  the 
purchase  of  chrome  from  Rhodesia  is  of 
little  if  any  significance  with  regard  to 
our  national  security. 

The  amoimt  of  chrome  in  our  stock- 
pile is  far  more  than  we  need;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  has  been  found  specifically 
to  be  far  In  excess  of  our  needs,  so  that 
their  is  no  real  urgency  or  any  need  for 
this  chrome  at  the  present  time. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  simply  to  imder- 
mine  and  show  further  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  United  Nations.  It  coiold 
not  come  at  a  worse  time  since  the 
United  Nations  is  just  opening  and  the 
General  Assembly  is  jxist  meeting.  Great 
problems  are  involved.  The  admission  of 
Mainland  China  will  be  taken  up  for 
action  in  the  near  future,  and  our  repre- 
sentatives are  doing  all  they  can  to  get 
support  for  the  position  of  this  country. 

I  think  to  take  this  action  and  to  have 
it  widely  advertised  in  the  press  that 
Congress  has  shown  a  lack  of  interest 
and  confidence  in  the  United  Nations 
and  lack  of  support  for  the  embargo  on 
Rhodesia  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
development  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  address  myself  to  the  pending  question, 
which  includes  consideration  of  the 
amendment  just  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  rather  amused 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  who  has  been  perhaps  the 


foremost  advocate — at  least  I  thought 
he  was — of  trying  to  have  the  Senate 
take  back  some  of  the  poWr  it  has  given 
to  the  President  over  tne  years,  now 
present,  an  amendment,  whiofi,  to  use 
the  Senator's  words,  leaves  the  options 
with  the  President  on  a  vitally  impor- 
tant matter 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  Uke  to  say 
I  did  not  choose — this  was  not  my  first 
choice,  as  a  procedure.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  asked  simply  to  reconsider  the 
vote.  I  would  have  prefeiTed  that  proce- 
dure, but  as  an  alternative  this  was  the 
best  I  could  come  up  with.  This  is  not 
my  first  choice,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  would  vote  against  his  own 
amendment  because  it  goes  completely 
contrary  to  all  the  arguments  he  has 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  going 
back  to  1966. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  argue  before  the  Senate  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  be  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Nixon, 
has  too  much  power,  that  the  Senate  has 
given  away  too  much  power.  I  agree  with 
him  on  both  of  those  matters. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  still  think  so. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  agree  with 
him  on  those  matters,  and  now  he  comes 
in,  and  I  find  this  whole  matter  very 
interesting  and  amusing. 

I  have  another  matter  in  that  regard 
I  want  to  comment  on  in  a  moment.  But 
first,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  give  additional 
power  to  the  President.  My  goodness 
gracious,  Mr.  President.  My  goodness 
gracious.  This  is  an  interesting  situation; 
almost  as  interesting,  not  quite  but  al- 
most as  interesting,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  becoming  the  new  quarterback 
for  the  administration  in  regard  to  a 
military  procurement  matter. 

I  say  that  because  this  past  Friday  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  said  that  he  wanted  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  in  section 
503  of  the  military  procurement  bill  as 
an  effort  to  help  the  administration, 
which  does  not  favor  the  amendment, 
which  the  Senate  approved  by  a  vote  of 
46  to  36  last  Friday. 

I  thought  the  administration  had  a 
very  effective  team  here  in  the  Senate 
in  handling  military  matters  and  in  han- 
dling national  defense  matters. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
quarterbacks  for  this  team  were  the  able 
and  dedicated  Senator  from  Maine,  Sen- 
ator Marcamt  Chase  Smith,  and  the  able 
and  dedicated  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
Senator  John  Stennis. 

But  it  appears  now  that  a  new  quar- 
terback has  been  brought  In.  one  from 
the  opposing  team,  to  do  the  quarter- 
backing  on  this  proposal  which  was  ap- 
proved in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices by  every  single  Republican  member 
of  that  committee  and  by  a  majority  of 
the  Democratic  members. 
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So  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  turn 
of  events  which  we  see,  very  interesting 
and  to  me  very  amusing.  But  so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  concerned,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
pursuing  this  question. 

Now,  what  does  section  503  do?  Section 
503  eliminates  the  dependency  of  the 
United  States  on  Communist  Russia  for 
a  vital  defense  materiel,  namely,  chrome. 
The  more  the  people  can  understand  this, 
the  more  the  people  know  about  this  mat- 
ter, the  more  likely  I  think  the  people  will 
be  to  see  the  logic  of  what  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  in  the  Senate  did  and 
what  the  Senate  itself  did  by  a  vote  of 
46  to  36  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  President,  chrome  is  a  vital  defense 
materiel.  It  is  essential  for  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  submarines,  for  aircraft, 
and  many  items  of  a  defense  nature. 

The  greatest  source  of  chrome  is  Rho- 
desia. But  by  unilateral  action  of  a  Presi- 
dent, President  Johnson,  taken  some 
years  ago.  the  United  States  cannot  buy 
chrome  from  Rhodesia;  the  United  States 
is  not  permitted  to  trade  with  Rhodesia. 
As  a  result  of  that,  the  United  States  Is 
dependent  upon  Communist  Russia  for 
60  percent  of  its  chrome  needs. 

Mr.  President,  another  interesting  as- 
pect of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be- 
coming the  quarterback  for  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  matter  is  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  represented  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Republican 
leader  in  the  Senate,  is  being  badly  hurt 
by  this  embargo  on  chrome. 

So  I  would  hope  and  assume  that  the 
distinguished  and  able  Republican  leader 
'Mr.  Scott)  of  Permsylvania,  wUI  be 
working  side  by  side  with  Senator 
Schweker  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  support 
of  section  503. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  if  section  503 
is  not  approved,  the  director  of  district 
19  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica in  a  telegram  to  me  last  week  said 
this: 

I  am  concerned  with  the  black  and  white 
steelworkers  In  Pennsylvania  maintaining 
their  jobs  In  the  specialty  steel  industry.  If 
favorable  disposition  of  the  Byrd  proposal  is 
not  obtained,  there  will  be  no  specialty  steel 
Industry  In  Pennsylvania  or  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  question  of 
jobs.  One  of  the  great  problems  facing 
this  Nation  today  is  unemplosmient,  the 
need  for  jobs.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  for  jobs 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  to  approve 
this  proposal. 

I  shall  yield  In  Just  a  moment. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  details 
of  the  specialty  steel  industry  In  Penn- 
sylvania. I  do  not  have  the  responsibility 
of  representing  Pennsylvania.  But  I  ac- 
cept the  statement  of  the  representative 
of  district  19  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  which  says  that  this  industry 
will  be  put  out  of  business,  which  means 
that  black  and  white  workers  in  that  in- 
dustry will  be  put  out  of  Jobs,  if  the  pro- 
posal approved  by  the  Senate  itself  last 
week  is  not  continued  to  enactment. 


I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  certain  Republican  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  voted  in  support  of 
this  section.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
administration  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia's  view  on  this? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Whom  does  he 
speak  of  as  the  administration? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  President 
has  not  taken  me  into  his  confidence.  I 
realize  that  he  takes  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  into  his  confidence  at  times,  but 
he  has  not  taken  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia into  his  confidence  on  this  particu- 
lar matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  regard  to  jobs, 
the  other  day  the  big  argument  was  that 
this  amendment  was  necessary  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  right. 
This  is  another  reason — an  additional 
reason — for  section  503. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  stockpile  of  the  United  States 
there  are  over  500  million  tons  of 
chrome? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  purpose  of 
the  stockpile  is  to  protect  the  United 
States  Goverrunent  over  a  period  of  time 
in  this  strategic  material,  Just  as  in  many 
other  strategic  materials. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  agency  in  control  of  the  stockpile 
stated  that  we  have  in  excess  of  our  re- 
quirements 1,300,000  tons  of  chrome?  Is 
that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain of  the  figure,  but  the  agency  has 
recommended  that  a  certain  amount  of 
it  be  released  from  the  stockpile,  but  the 
stockpiling  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
able  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  has  not  agreed  with  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  another 
matter.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
is  more  partial  in  Its  attitude  even  than 
the  Pentagon,  but  the  agency  recom- 
mended that,  and  it  was  in  the  debate, 
and  it  was  not  challenged.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  sponsored  repeal  of 
the  chrome  amendment,  stating  that 
1,300,000  tons  have  been  determined  by 
the  6igency,  not  by  the  conmiittee,  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  stockpiling  needs,  in 
other  words,  beyond  normal  needs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  does  not 
solve  the  basic  problem  that  the  United 
States,  over  a  period  of  time,  must  have 
a  source  of  chrome  from  a  free  world 
oountry.  Its  chief  source  of  chrome  now 
is  a  Communist  country. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  There  are  other 
sources.  Txirkey  and  the  Philippines  are 
sources.  It  is  true  that  before  there  was 
any  embargo  or  before  the  Rhodesian 
question  came  up  we  were  buj^g  chrome 
from  Rlissia  because  it  was  the  most  eco- 
nomical place  to  buy  It. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  will  read  the 
figures  on  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  will  read  the 
figures  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

In  1960,  the  United  States  obtained  I 
percent  of  its  chrome  from  Communist 
Russia. 


The  Senator  mentioned  Turkey.  I  will 
give  the  figures  on  the  reserves,  because 
I  think  it  is  important  that  these  figures 
be  brought  out. 

Of  the  chromium  reserves  of  the  world, 
high  grade  chromite,  the  RepubUc  of 
South  Africa  has  22.5  percent.  Rhodesia 
has  67.4  percent.  The  Senator  mentioned 
Turkey.  Turkey  has  only  2  percent.  The 
United  States  has  less  than  1  percent, 
practically  nothing.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  Philippines.  The  Philippines 
have  less  than  1  percent  of  the  world 
reserves.  The  U.S.SJi.  has  5.6  percent. 
Other  nations,  1.8  percent. 

So,  as  a  practical  matter,  only  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and 
Russia  are  the  countries  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  have  any  chrome  and  they 
are  the  only  coimtries  from  which  chrome 
can  be  obtained.  So,  I  thirxk  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  that  in  mind. 

The  reserves  figures  show  that  the 
United  States  has  been  and  is  now  cut 
off  from  the  one  country  that  has 
chromiimi  reserves  totaling  two- thirds 
of  all  the  known  reserves  of  chromiimi  in 
the  world. 

That  is  why  it  is  vitally  Important  that 
the  United  States  be  in  a  position,  not 
Just  for  a  short  period  of  time,  not  just 
for  this  year  or  next  year,  to  obtain  re- 
serves from  a  free  world  country. 

If  the  Senator  from  ArkEinsas  wishes 
to  challenge  the  next  statement  I  am  go- 
ing to  make,  it  is  certainly  his  privilege, 
but  I  would  think  most  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  most  of  the  American  people, 
and  most  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
feel  that  the  most  likely  potential  ag- 
gressor against  which  the  United  States 
needs  to  arm  itself  is  Communist  Russia. 
If  there  were  no  potential  threat  from 
Communist  Russia,  then  I  see  no  reason 
to  pass  these  big  military  appropriation 
bills,  totaling  billions  and  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars. 

But,  of  course,  most  people  feel  there 
is  a  potential  threat  there.  All  of  us  hope 
that  threat  will  not  be  realized,  but  most 
of  us  feel  that  the  United  States  cannot 
rely  on  Russia's  intentions. 

We  must  be  aware  of  her  capabilities 
and  we  must  have  a  strong  defense.  We 
must  have  adequate  military  equipment, 
such  as  the  pending  bill  provides  for,  to 
protect  the  United  States  in  the  event 
that  Communist  Russia  should  become 
an  aggressor.  We  must  remember  Berlin 
and  Cuba  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  say  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  do  not  t.hinir 
the  Russians  are  planning  to  attack  us. 
I  think,  on  the  contrary 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  did  not  say  the  Russltms 
plan  to  attack  us.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  did  not 
say  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Im- 
putes to  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  Inferred  It.  He 
did  not  say  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Let  the  Senator 
state  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
said. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understood  what 
the  Senator  said. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Apparently  he 
did  not.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  said 
if  there  were  not  the  possibility  of  ag- 
gressive intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  would  be  no  real  need 
for  these  bills. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  do  not  deal  in  possibilities, 
we  deal  in  probabilities,  when  we  try  to 
evaluate  our  foreign  policy,  and  there  is 
no  probability,  in  my  opinion.  The  Rus- 
sians know  what  nuclear  weapons  are. 
They  know  how  many  we  have.  They  are 
less  likely  to  do  it  than  anyone  else  be- 
cause they  know  the  consequences.  Some 
iminf ormed  coimtry  might  do  it.  The  fact 
is  that  we  iiave  had  two  world  wars  in 
which  this  country  has  been  involved,  and 
in  neither  case  were  the  Russians  the  ag- 
-«ressors.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator 
wants  to  emphasize  the  cold  war.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  at  war  today,  not 
with  Russia,  but  with  a  small  Southeast 
Asia  country  called  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia are  in  fundamental  disagreement.  I 
do  not  trust  the  Russians. 

Mr.  PtJLBRIGHT.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  does. 

Mr.  FtJLBRIQHT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
entitled  to  his  attitude.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  trust.  We  are  dealing  in  probabili- 
ties, as  to  what  is  a  wise  policy. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  one  other  thing. 
He  voted,  I  believe,  to  report  the  pending 
bill  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FCTLBRIGHT.  And  he  has  made  a 
great  deal  of  to-do  and  a  great  deal  of 
fun  of  the  provision  I  added  to  this 
amendment;  but  did  the  Senator  not 
vote  for  the  provision  In  title  V  which 
reads  as  follows: 

On  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  determine. 

In  Other  words,  the  Senator  says  he  is 
in  agreement  with  my  views  about  ques- 
tionable delegation  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  glad  he  is.  I  have  said 
before  and  I  still  think  we  In  Coiigress 
have  gone  much  too  far  In  our  delegation 
of  power,  and  I  would  not  have  chosen  to 
take  the  route  I  have  if  the  Senator  or 
one  of  his  supporters  had  not  objected  to 
reconsidering  the  previous  motion. 

This  does  occur,  and  I  do  not  apologize 
for  that.  This  is  a  very  minor  delegation, 
and  is  not  any  consequence  as  far  as 
the  overall  idea  of  restricting  the  un- 
trammeled  power,  I  may  say,  of  the 
executive  branch,  especially  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy,  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
advocating  giving  the  executive  greater 
power. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  happen  to  know, 
or  I  tliink  I  know  for  sure,  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  approve  of  the 
Senator's  move,  and  in  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia  on  arms  limitations — 
the  SALT  talks  where  we  have  Invested 
over  2  years  of  effort,  and  in  view  of  the 
United  Nations  meeting  now,  which  this 
amendment  Is  directed  at,  I  think  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  to  put  obstacles  in 


the  way  of  the  President  to  success  at  the 
SALT  talks,  if  he  possibly  can  attain  it. 
The  possibility  of  agreement  is  there, 
even  though  the  probabilities  are  not  too 
good,  except  that  we  are  aU  hopeful.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  too  bad,  in  the  midst 
of  efforts  by  this  administration  to  reach 
some  kind  of  a  reasonable  detente  or 
reasonable  understanding  with  the  Rus- 
sians about  this  idiotic  arms  race,  to  con- 
tinue to  say,  'We  think  you  are  going  to 
attack  us;  you  are  the  only  one  who  pos- 
sibly might  attack  us."  I  just  do  not  want 
to  be  a  party  to  that,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  give  its  approval  to  expres- 
sions of  tills  kind,  because  the  only  hope 
of  prolonged  peace  is  to  make  some  kind 
of  an  accommodation  of  a  reasonable 
kind  with  the  Russians,  and  also  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations. 

I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  im- 
dermines  both  of  those  efforts,  and  I 
believe,  on  reconsideration,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  see  the  wisdom  of  that  course, 
and  will  reverse  the  action  it  took  the 
other  day  by  adopting  this  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  seeks  to  do — and  he 
has  a  right  to  do  it — is  say  that  in  this 
particular  case  we  do  not  want  Congress 
to  speak,  we  want  to  turn  that  over  to 
the  President,  to  do  whatever  he  wants 
to  do  with  it. 

That  is  completely  contrary  to  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
been  arguing  for  the  last  5  or  6  years. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  complete  about- 
face  from  everything  he  has  been  argu- 
ing for. 

I  supported  the  very  fine  resolution 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  pro- 
posed in  this  body  a  year  or  two  ago.  I 
may  have  been  a  cosponsor,  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect. But  in  any  case,  I  voted  for  it,  I 
favored  It,  and  I  spoke  In  behalf  of  It, 
trying  to  get  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  stop  giving  away  power  to  the 
President. 

We  have  given  too  much  power  to  the 
President,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas agrees  with  that,  except  that  when 
Congress  will  not  do  what  he  wants 
them  to  do,  he  then  wants  to  reverse 
himself  find  say,  "In  this  case,  we  want 
to  turn  it  over  to  the  President,  because 
the  President  wants  to  do  what  I  want 
to  do." 

That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  very  consistent,  or 
logical,  or  desirable  way  to  look  at  it. 
I  say  I  am  glad  this  amendment 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  why  did  the 
Senator  agree  to  this  provision  to  turn 
over  $2.5  billion  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  do  as  he  wants? 

This  chrome  amendment  Is,  after  all. 
a  relatively  insignificant  matter;  but  in 
the  case  of  giving  $2.5  billion  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense — who,  after  aU,  Is  the 
President's  appointee,  and  it  is  eqxiivalent 
to  giving  :t  to  the  President — the  Sena- 
tor is  agreeable  to  saying,  "Here  is  $2.5 
billion,  to  do  with  what  you  please." 

I  regret  this  iYT>e  of  delegation,  but 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wants  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  attempt  to  fight  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  want  to  end  it 
everywhere  I  can. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  permit! 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  the 
military  decisions  necessary  to  end  the 
war.  That  is  entirely  different  from  the 
proposal  the  Senator  is  making.  Entirely 
different. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wants  to 
give  more  power  to  the  President  in  re- 
gard to  letting  the  President  make  vital 
defense  and  foreign  policy  decisions  in- 
stead of  Cor^gress  making  them,  that  is 
all  right.  I  just  do  not  happen  to  agree. 
I  do  not  see  wliy  Congress  carmot  stand 
on  its  own  feet  and  say,  "This  is  what  we 
think.  This  is  what  we  think  ought  to  be 
done." 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Arksm- 
sas  has  been  arguing  for  over  5  years ;  but 
now  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says: 
"Congress  disagrees  with  me,  but  the 
President  wiU  agree  with  me;  therefore, 
I  want  to  give  him  authority  to  make  this 
decision,  rather  than  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  making  the 
decision. " 

As  I  say,  it  is  an  approach — an  ap- 
proach that  Congress  has  used  time  and 
time  again.  I  submit  that  because  of  that 
approach,  this  country  is  in  the  worst 
mess  and  the  worst  condition  It  has  been 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  probably. 
The  Senate  has  continued  to  give  away 
power.  We  have  continued  to  refuse  to 
face  the  facts  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate — and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
proposes  legislation  to  continue  such  a 
policy. 

Last  week  the  Senate  did  face  the 
facts  on  this  Issue,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  5  or  6  years  that  the  embargo  has 
existed  on  trade  with  Rhodesia.  Last 
Thursday  was  the  first  time  there  has 
been  any  vote  in  Congress  on  the  matter. 

The  trade  embargo  was  done  unilat- 
erally, by  one  man,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  President  Johnson.  Con- 
gress never  had  an  opportunity  to  pass 
on  It  until  last  Thursday.  There  was  no 
vote  on  any  aspect  of  it. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Senate  spoke,  loud 
and  clear.  The  Senate  said: 

We  do  not  want  the  United  States  to  t>* 
dependent  on  Communist  Russia  for  a  vital 
war  material. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  tsike 
a  different  view,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  a  logical  view.  Every  single  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  thought  that  was  a 
logical  view,  and  supported  that  ix>sl- 
tion.  A  majority  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
committee  took  that  position,  and  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  itself  supporting  that 
position  was  46  tc  36. 

Mr.  President,  national  defense  Is  the 
most  important  issue  involved  here,  but 
there  is  also  the  question  of  Jobs. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  does  not  have  the  respcsi- 
sibillty  of  representing  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  I  am  going  to  fight 
together  with  the  Pennsylvania  Senatora 
to  try  to  protect  the'jobs  of  steelworken 
who  are  losing  their  jobs,  because  of  this 
very  foolish  policy  of  embargoing  trade 
with  a  friendly  country,  a  small  land- 
locked country  in  Africa. 

I  want  to  read  into  the  Record  again 
a  telegram  from  William  J.  Hart,  di- 
rector. District  19,  United  Steelworken 
of  America.  I  shall  read  only  a  cotipte 
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of  sentences,  and  then  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Hart,  in  his  telegram,  states: 

I  am  concerned  with  the  black  and  white 
steelworken  In  Pennsylvania  maintaining 
their  jobs  in  the  8p>eclalty  steel  Industry  . . . 
If  the  Pennsylvania  ajjeclalty  steel  compa- 
nies do  not  receive  favorable  disposition  of 
the  Byrd  bill.  .  .  .  there  will  be  no  specialty 
steel  industry  In  Pennsylvania  or  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tarentdm,  Pa., 
September  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.. 
Old  Si-nate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

I  was  In  attendance  on  July  8,  1971,  when 
Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries  Inc.  vice  presi- 
dent E.  F.  (Andy)  Andrews  appeared  before 
the  African  ASalrs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  o>  the  United 
States  Senate  In  Washington,  D.C.  I  fully 
endorse  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Andrews. 
I  am  concerned  with  the  black  and  white 
steelworkers  In  Pennsylvania  maintaining 
their  Jobs  In  the  specialty  steel  industry.  As 
you  know  Western  Pennsylvania  is  the  spe- 
cialty steel  capital  of  the  world  and  if  the 
Pennsylvania  specialty  steel  companies  do 
not  receive  favorable  disposition  to  the  Byrd 
bin  section  603  of  HJl.  8687  or  8.  1404,  there 
will  be  no  specialty  steel  Industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania or  the  United  States.  As  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  I  wish  to  be  recorded  as 
In  favor  of  the  Byrd  bill  Section  503  of  H.R. 
8687  or  S.  1404  and  I  would  appreciate  any 
assistance  you  can  render  on  this  important 
subject. 

Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  J.  Habt. 
Director,    DistHct    19.    United    Steel- 
workers  of  America. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  is  going 
to  happen  to  those  people?  They  will  be 
put  out  of  work.  I  thought  we  wanted 
to  be  putting  people  to  work  in  this 
country. 

Of  course,  I  know  a  great  big  welfare 
bill  has  been  presented,  to  put  people 
on  welfare. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  while 
I  do  not  know  the  steelworkers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  feel  that  they  are  very  similar 
to  the  factory  workers  of  Virginia,  the 
coal  miners  of  Virginia,  and  the  other 
working  people  in  Virginia,  in  that  they 
want  a  job;  they  want  an  opportunity 
for  a  job.  to  support  themselves,  to  sup- 
port their  families.  They  do  not  want  to 
go  on  welfare.  They  want  the  opportunity 
for  a  job. 

Yet,  by  the  very  foolish  unilateral  ac- 
tion of  our  Government — ^never  submit- 
ted to  Congress,  never  approved  by  Con- 
gress— those  jobs  are  being  destroyed; 
especially  the  specialty  steel  industry  in 
Pennsylvania  is  being  destroyed. 

So  I  hope  that  those  of  us  in  the  com- 
mittee and  the  46  Senators  who  voted 
as  they  did  last  Thursday  will  have  the 
support  of  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  in  this 
fight.  I  will  fight  alongside  him.  Just  as 
I  have  been  fighting  alongside  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEDCER) ,  to  protcct  thc  Jobs  of  those 


people  in  the  steel  industry  of  that  great 
Commonwealth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  opened  this  question 
again,  although,  of  course,  it  takes  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  al- 
ready has  voted  on  it. 

I  am  glad  he  has  opened  the  question 
again,  because  I  think  the  more  the 
American  people  can  know  about  this 
proposal,  the  better  off  every  one  will 
be. 

I  plan  to  discuss  it  each  day,  to  do  what 
little  one  Senator  can  do  to  bring  out 
the  facts,  to  develop  Information  on  this 
embargo  on  trade  with  Rhodesia. 

I  say  again  that  I  think  it  is  very  amus- 
ing that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  has  never 
been  known  particularly  as  a  supporter 
of  the  administration,  now  comes  in  here 
and  suggests  that  he  will  be  the  quarter- 
back for  the  team  In  this  vital  military 
procurement  matter. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  think  that 
this  team  has  two  good  quarterbacks  in 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith ) 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STEOTfis) .  Certainly,  the  team  of  Sena- 
tor Smith  and  Senator  Stennis  has  been 
most  effective  for  the  administration. 

Does  the  administration  want  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  hsm- 
dle  all  aspects  of  this  bill?  He  is  against 
most  of  It.  Or  does  the  administration 
want  him  to  handle  only  one  aspect  of 
it? 

What  I  find  very  amusing,  also,  is 
that  the  man  who  more  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  been  con- 
demning the  giving  of  more  power  to 
the  President  has  now  submitted  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  would  give 
the  President  the  option  of  doing  what- 
ever he  wanted  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
vital  defense  matter  of  the  Importation 
of  chrome. 

I  have  heard  dozens  and  dozens,  per- 
haps hundreds,  of  speeches — and  all  of 
them  were  good — by  the  eloquent  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Ai^ansas  (Mr.  Pm.BRiGHT).  But  I  must 
say  that  I  did  not  think  the  day  wotild 
come  when  he  would  submit  an  Eimend- 
ment  which  would  turn  over  more  power 
to  the  President. 

I  disagree  fimdamentally  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkans8is  as  to  the  giving  of 
additional  power  to  the  President.  I  have 
agreed  with  him  in  the  past.  I  signed 
his  resolution  urging  the  Senate  not  to 
give  more  power  to  the  President.  I 
favored  his  resolution.  I  think  I  signed 
it.  Ir  any  case,  I  voted  for  it.  I  am  in 
favor  of  it.  I  advocated  it.  I  have  spoken 
in  behalf  of  it.  That  resolution,  in  ef- 
fect, urged  Congress  to  assume  its  own 
prerogatives  and  its  own  responsiblllUes 
and  to  stop  giving  more  power  to  the 
President. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  comes 
in  today  with  an  amendment  to  do  Just 
that,  because  he  does  not  want  to  tackle 
the  problem  head  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  matter  on 
which  the  Senate  should  express  itself. 
I  do  not  care  how  any  Senator  votes. 


Each  Senator  has  his  own  ideas,  his  own 
views,  his  own  philosophy,  and  his  own 
reasoning.  All  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
sincere  and  conscientious  in  what  they 
are  doing.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  how  any 
Senator  votes,  but  I  do  not  want  to  give 
more  power  to  the  President. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  President  Nixon. 
I  spoke  the  same  way  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  President.  I  will  speak  the 
same  way  2  years  from  now,  regardless 
of  who  is  President — even  4  years  from 
now  or  any  other  length  of  time. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  three  coequtd 
branches  of  Government — the  executive 
branch,  the  legislative  branch,  anu  Jhe 
judicial  branch.  I  submit  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  assumed  power  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled.  In  addition,  the  legisla- 
tive branch  has  given  to  the  executive 
branch,  voluntarily,  more  and  more 
power. 

Here  we  are  with  our  champion,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  man  who  has 
been  championing  the  cause  of  not  giv- 
ing more  power  to  the  President,  and  he 
comes  in  today  with  an  amendment  to 
give  the  President  more  power. 

Of  course,  the  reason  he  is  doing  that — 
he  has  not  changed  his  fundamental 
philosophy.  I  feel  certain — is  that  on 
this  particular  issue  he  thinks  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  not  agree  with  him.  That  being  the 
case,  he  is  willing  to  turn  It  over  to  the 
President  and  let  the  President  do  what 
he  feels  the  President  will  do  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

I  submit  that  that  is  why.  as  I  visualize 
it.  the  President  has  received  so  much 
power — ^because  for  special  personal  rea- 
sons Senators  say,  "We'll  turn  it  over  to 
the  President.  Well  let  the  President  do 
it.  We'll  give  him  the  option.  Well  give 
him  the  power." 

In  a  way  it  is  amusing,  but  in  another 
way  it  is  sad.  How  do  we  know  whose 
leadership  to  follow,  if  the  leader  is  go- 
ing to  shift  and  go  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion Just  because  it  hai^)ens  to  be  a  pet 
proposal  of  his  that  the  President  will 
approve  and  Congress  will  not  approve? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  discuss  this  mat- 
ter in  more  detail  at  a  later  date.  I  just 
want  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  if  it 
follows  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to  turn 
over  to  the  President  this  question,  we 
will  be  reversing  and  nullifying  a  great 
deal  of  the  good  which  I  think  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  past  2  or  3  years, 
in  trying  to  bring  back  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple the  power  and  the  responsibilities 
which  Justly  belong  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomoirow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BENTSEN  TOMORROW 

Bdr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  alter  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mx. 
Byrd)  has  been  recognized  tomorrow,  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr 
BKirrsxN)  be  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to  a  vote  on  the  amendment  introduced 
today  on  tomorrow  or  Thursday.  There 
will  be  other  amendments  in  between. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bektskn)  and  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  a  time  limita- 
tion of  3  minutes  attached  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  persormel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  I  might  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  has  any  Idea  when 
some  of  these  amendments  will  be  called 
up  for  action,  or  is  that  still  unsettled? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  It  is  settled,  so 
far  as  today  is  concerned,  because  we 
spent  several  days  last  week  trying  to 
get  some  amendments  slated  for  floor 
action  today  but,  unfortunately,  we  were 
not  successful.  So  all  we  will  have  today 
is  discussion,  unless  someime  incidental- 
ly brings  up  an  amendment,  which 
would  be  quite  all  right  with  the  joint 
leadership.  We  hope  that  shortly  after 
we  come  in  tomorrow,  when  morning 
business  has  been  concluded  and  the 
morning  hour  finished,  we  may  have  an 
amendment  down  at  that  time,  either 
the  Nelson  amendment,  the  Eiagleton 
amendment  or  some  other  amendment. 
So  we  will  have  votes  beginning  tomor- 
row but,  unfortunately,  because  of  cir- 
cumstajices  over  which  the  Joint  leader- 
ship had  no  control,  not  today. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distln- 
gtiished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  when  he  intends  to  call  up  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  stated  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  MlwlMlppl. 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  that  I  would  be  open 
to  a  suggestion  for  a  time  limitation.  He 
indicated  interest  and  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  could  probably  come 


ENROLLED  BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  27,  1971,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2260)  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75 
Stat.  612),  as  amended. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,   1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procuremoit  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorizea  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CAiraON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  present  a  report  on  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  ad  hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power,  as 
they  were  approved  by  the  fuU  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  The  chairman, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis),  asked  that  I  head 
this  special  subcommittee  again  this 
year,  the  third  year  that  we  have  made  a 
special  review  of  tactical  air  programs  in 
conjunction  with  the  full  committee's 
work  on  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
thank  the  other  members  who  served  on 
this  subcommittee.  Senators  Symington, 
Jackson,  Hughes,  Thurmond,  Tower, 
and  Gold  WATER,  for  their  individual  con- 
tributions to  the  hearings  and  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  our  recommendations  on  the 
individual  programs.  Their  work  was  es- 
sential and  invaluable  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  subcommittee. 

Before  discussing  our  specific  recom- 
mendations, I  would  like  to  give  a  brief 
simimary  of  the  scope  of  our  hearings 
this  year  and  a  short  overview  of  the 
tactical  air  force  structure  of  the  services 
as  it  was  brought  out  in  our  hearings. 

The  subcommittee  reviewed  a  total  of 
24  separate  weapons  programs,  13  tac- 
tical aircraft  and  11  air-to-air  and  air- 
to-ground  missile  programs.  The  follow- 
ing programs  were  reviewed  by  the  sub- 
committee: Air  Force  aircraft — the  F- 
15,  A-7D.  AX,  F-5E,  and  F-IU;  Navy 
aircraft— the  F-14.  A-6E.  EA-6B,  A-7E. 
and  E2C;  Marine  aircraft— the  AV-8A 
Harrier;  Army  aircraft — the  AH-56 
Cheyenne  and  AH-1  Cobra/TOW;  Air 
Force  missiles — the  Maverick,  Shrike, 
and  Sidewinder ;  Navy  missiles — the  Con- 
dor, Phoenix,  Agile,  Sparrow,  Sidewind- 
er, and  Shrike;  Marine  missiles — the 
Bulldog;  and  Army  missiles — the  Drag- 
on. 

These  accounted  for  most  of  the 
tactical  air  programs  included  in  the 
budget  request,  and  we  did  Include  all 
programs  where  initial  production  was 
requested  or  where  major  funding  in- 


creases were  being  called  for.  The  dol- 
lar value  of  the  programs  which  were 
reviewed  totaled  $3,302  billion,  with 
$2,899  billion  requested  for  aircraft  and 
$403  million  requested  for  missiles.  The 
subcommittee  held  hearings  on  11  days, 
between  March  8,  1971,  and  May  5,  1971. 
Two  hearings  were  held  on  the  F-14  pro- 
gram and  two  on  the  F-111  program  be- 
cause of  the  special  emphasis  and  sig- 
nificant funding  attached  to  these  air- 
craft. 

The  transcript  of  the  hearings  on  six 
of  the  aircraft  programs  was  published 
in  part  V  of  the  full  committee  hearings. 
The  record  published  was  for  the  F-14, 
F-15.  P-111,  AX,  Harrier,  and  Cheyenne. 
The  subcommittee  felt  that  these  covered 
the  programs  of  major  interest  and 
with  the  most  significant  funding  re- 
quirements. The  AX,  Harrier,  and 
Cheyenne  programs,  of  course,  are  those 
with  Implications  for  the  future  forces 
devoted  to'close  air  support. 

TACTICAI,    POSCE    STRUCTURE    REVIEW 

The  subcommittee  requested  the  serv- 
ices to  present  an  overview  at  their 
tactical  force  structures,  both  now  and 
for  the  next  5  years,  in  order  to  provide 
a  perspective  from  which  the  fiscal  year 
1972  programs  could  be  reviewed.  This 
review  of  the  force  structure  was  most 
helpful  to  the  subcommittee,  and  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  broad  aspects  of 
it  at  this  time. 

The  dominant  impression  gained  is 
that  the  number  of  tactical  air  wings  In 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  is  declining  quite 
markedly.  The  Air  Force  has  lost  two 
wings  since  last  year,  dropping  from  23  to 
21  wings.  This  happened  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  phaseout  of  the  old  F-lOO 
from  active  squadrons  to  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  F-105's  are  on  their 
way  out  and  will  be  deactivated  soon. 
Partially  taking  the  place  of  these 
older  attack  aircraft  are  the  F-lll's 
and  A-7's  now  coming  into  the  Air 
Force  inventory.  The  F-lll's  will  per- 
form the  long-range  heavy  attack 
strike  missions  of  the  F-105,  while 
the  A-7's  will  replace  the  F-lOO's  In 
light  attack  roles  of  close  air  support  and 
Interdiction.  In  the  air  superiority  mis- 
sion, the  Air  Force  must  rely  on  the  F-4 
until  the  F-15  begins  to  enter  the  Inven- 
tory In  the  mld-1970's.  Thus,  in  sum- 
mary, we  do  see  a  needed  modernization 
taking  place  in  the  Air  Force's  aircraft 
at  the  same  time  that  we  see  an  overall 
decline  in  the  number  of  eu:tlve  squad- 
rons. I  should  add  that  this  decline  ap- 
pears to  be  caused  by  budgetary  con- 
siderations rather  than  a  decline  In  the 
threat  that  faces  us. 

The  Navy,  similarly.  Is  experiencing  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  active  fighter 
and  attack  aircraft.  The  number  of 
fighter  and  attack  squadrons  has  de- 
creased by  30  percent  since  1964,  from 
84  to  80  squadrons.  It  has  decreased  by 
10  squadrons  In  the  last  year.  Marine 
Corps  air  strength,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  remained  relatively  stable  and  hai 
even  gained  slightly  during  the  last  3  to 
4  years.  The  Navy  has  a  deficit  this  year 
of  eight  squadrons  needed  to  fill  the  decks 
of  the  13  carriers  they  presently  ar« 
authorized. 
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Navy  force  modernization  is  taking 
place  very  slowly  in  this  year's  budget. 
Small  buys  of  A-6E  night  and  all-weather 
heavy  attack  and  F-7E  close  support  and 
interdiction  light  attack  aircraft  are 
included.  The  P-14  program  absorbs 
roughly  half  of  the  Navy's  tactical  air- 
craft budget  and  Is  to  improve  the  air 
superiority  capability  of  the  fieet.  Much 
of  the  Navy's  force  modernization  budget 
is  going  into  supporting  tactical  aircraft, 
that  is,  into  airborne  radar  warning  In 
the  E-2C  and  into  tactical  ECM  jamming 
in  the  EA-6B.  The  Harrier  buy  for  the 
Marine  adds  to  their  close  support 
capability. 

In  the  next  5  years,  the  principal  addi- 
tions to  the  Air  Force's  tactical  force 
structure  will  be  P-15's  and  AX's.  These 
will  complement  the  F-lll's  and  A-7D's 
already  procured,  and  the  early  models  of 
the  P-4's  will  begin  phasing  out  of  the  in- 
ventory. The  force  mix  that  the  Air  Force 
is  building  towards  in  the  next  5  years 
thus  will  be  made  up  of,  fighters:  F-15 
and  F-4;  and  attack:  F-111.  A-7D,  and 
AX.  The  two  new  additions,  as  a  result 
of  current  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures, will  be  the  F-15  and  AX. 

The  Navy's  force  structure  will  not 
change  markedly  by  type  in  the  next  5 
years,  except  that  F-14's  will  begin  re- 
placing F-4's.  The  A-6A  heavy  attack  air- 
craft will  be  modernized  to  the  A-6E  ver- 
sion, which  is  only  a  change  to  more  mod- 
ern solid  state  electronics.  The  A-7A's 
and  B's  will  be  replaced  by  A-7E's,  which 
again  is  an  avionics  improvement  plus  a 
more  powerful  engine.  Similarly,  E-2C's 
will  replace  earlier  versions  of  the  radar 
warning  E-2A  and  B,  and  EA-6B's  will 
replace  EA-6A's.  Both  of  these  programs 
represent  new  avionics.  The  most  notable 
point  about  Navy  tactical  air  is  the 
paucity  of  new  development  effort.  The 
only  new  tactical  combat  aircraft  cur- 
rently in  R.  &  D.  is  the  F-14.  Navy  em- 
phasis apparently  is  on  force  moderniza- 
tion rather  than  new  development. 
zrrccTS  or  budgetary  constraints  on  unit 

COSTS 

When  we  look  at  the  total  numbers  of 
tactical  aircraft  in  the  fiscal  year  1972 
procurement  plans  for  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy,  we  see  not  only  extremely  Limited 
totals  but  also  very  small  quantities  of 
each  individual  type  being  procured,  with 
the  one  exception  of  the  A-7D  buy  of  97 
aircraft  for  the  Air  Force.  Producing  air- 
craft at  a  low  production  rate,  one,  two, 
or  three  <%  month,  is  very  uneconomical 
and  results  in  high  unit  prices  because 
the  manufacturer's  fixed  overhead  costs 
are  spread  over  a  small  number  of  units. 
This  is  one  reason  that  we  see  what  looks 
like  overly  high  unit  costs  for  the  tac- 
tical aircraft  that  are  in  this  year's  pro- 
curement. 

I  would  also  add  that  this  effect  is 
caused  in  large  measure  by  our  present 
budgetary  constraints.  As  the  percent- 
age of  our  gross  national  product,  and  of 
our  total  government  spending  that  we 
allocate  to  our  defense  continues  to  de- 
cline, the  numbers  of  aircraft  procured 
also  will  decline,  and  their  unit  costs  will 
increase  due  to  the  proportionately 
higher  overhead  burden  each  plane  must 
share.  This  certainly  Is  one  contributing 
factor  to  the  higher  unit  costs  we  are 


paying  for  tactical  aircraft.  As  long  sis  we 
keep  our  defense  spending  at  the  rela- 
tively low  current  levels,  we  will  have 
this  deleterious  effect  on  imit  costs.  For 
instance,  this  year  we  are  allocating  6.8 
percent  of  our  GNP  to  defense,  which  Is 
the  lowest  percentage  since  the  pre- 
Korean  warera. 

summary  op  tactical  aircraft  programs 

I  would  like  now  to  summarize  briefiy 
the  programs  reviewed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee with  their  authorization  as 
recommended  by  the  subcommittee  and 
reported  out  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  then  will  speak  at  greater 
length  on  the  programs  with  the  highest 
fimding  requests  and  consequently 
greater  interest. 

The  Army  aircraft  were  the  AH-56 
Cheyenne  and  the  AH-1  Cobra/Tow.  The 
Army  request  for  $13.2  million  for  the 
advanced  production  engineering  on  the 
Cheyenne  was  denied.  The  Army  request 
for  $6.8  million  to  complete  development 
and  begin  modification  of  Cobra  gunships 
with  the  Tow  missile  was  approved.  The 
$13.2  million  would  have  been  used  to  do 
work  preliminary  to  a  full  production  go- 
ahead  that  would  shorten  the  leadtime 
between  start  of  production  and  delivery 
of  the  first  aircraft.  Tsisks  such  as  review 
of  old  Cheyenne  engineering  drawings 
and  identification  of  the  usable  inventory 
from  the  earlier  Cheyenne  production 
contract  would  have  been  included.  Be- 
cause of  a  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mendation for  operational  testing  before 
making  a  production  decision,  plus  the 
need  for  more  development  work  on  the 
rotor  control  system,  the  subcommittee 
believed  that  this  advanced  production 
engineering  effort  was  not  needed  this 
year.  The  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee did  endorse  completing  Cheyenne 
development  at  the  earliest  practical 
time.  Accordingly,  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  approved  a  Defense 
Department  reprograming  of  $44.3  mil- 
lion of  earlier  Cheyenne  production 
funds  over  to  the  Cheyenne  R.  &  D. 
accoimt. 

Navy  aircraft  programs  that  we  re- 
viewed and  approved  included  the  A-6E 
heavy  attack  all  weather  bomber,  12  air- 
craft and  $102.3  milUon;  the  E-2C  radar 
warning  and  control  plane,  11  aircraft 
and  $304.8  million;  the  A-7E  light  at- 
tack airplane  for  close  air  support  and 
interdiction,  24  aircraft  and  $89.7  mil- 
lion; and  the  F-14  fighter,  48  aircraft  and 
a  total  of  $1,029.8  million.  On  one  Navy 
aircraft  program,  the  EA-6B  electronic 
countermeasures  and  jEmuning  airplEuie. 
the  subcommittee  recommended  reducing 
the  requested  procurement  from  19  to  12 
aircraft  In  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  full 
committee  concurred.  The  reason  for  this 
reduction  Is  that  the  airplane's  produc- 
tion rate  would  have  had  to  be  increased 
by  50  percent,  from  one  per  month  to 
1  '/2  per  month,  under  the  proposed  pro- 
curement plan.  However,  there  was  not 
sufDclent  funding  to  buy  aU  of  the  sup- 
port equipment  for  the  planes,  and  also 
this  was  to  be  the  last  year  of  produc- 
tion for  this  plane  under  present  defense 
planning.  The  subcommittee  is  highly 
impressed  with  the  EA-«B'8  capabilities 
and  felt  It  would  be  desirable  to  main- 
tain the  present  production  rate  so  that 


the  production  line  would  stay  open  into 
another  fiscal  year.  In  essence,  the  com- 
mittee has  deferred  the  seven  aircraft 
imtil  fiscal  year  1973  and  recommends  au- 
thorization for  12  EA-6B's  and  a  total  of 
$198.6  million. 

The  Marine  request  for  the  AV-8A 
Harrier  was  for  30  aircraft  and  a  total  of 
$110.8  million  to  build  the  planes  in 
Great  Britain.  The  subcommittee  recom- 
mended, and  the  full  committee  con- 
curred, that  producticm  of  the  Harrier 
airframe  be  phased  over  to  the  United 
States.  An  additional  $23.7  million  was 
added  to  the  authorization  to  begin  this 
process  in  this  fiscal  year.  The  committee 
has  taken  this  position  for  the  last  2 
years  and  reafllrms  it  again  this  year. 
The  V/STOL  technology  exempUfled  in 
the  Harrier  should  be  Imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  phasing  the  Harrier 
airframe  production  line  over  to  this 
country  will  accomplish  that  purpose.  In 
addition,  this  move  will  provide  a  domes- 
tic source  of  production  which  will  free 
us  from  dependence  on  foreign  sources  In 
time  of  crisis.  ITiese  are  two  compelling 
reasons  which  the  subcommittee  felt  did 
warrant  the  extra  cost  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Air  Force  aircraft  programs  that  were 
reviewed  and  for  which  we  recommend 
authorization  included  the  F-15  fighter, 
$414.5  miUion  for  continued  R.  &  D.;  the 
F-5E  international  fighter  for  our  free 
world  Asian  aUies.  26  aircraft  for  R.  &  D. 
and  procurement  and  a  total  of  $128.4 
million:  the  A-7D  light  attack  bomber, 
97  aircraft  and  $208.1  million  to  fill  out 
the  third  wing;  the  AX  close-support  air- 
plane. $47  million  to  continue  the  com- 
petitive prototype  program;  and  the 
F-111  heavy  attack  all-weather  bomber, 
for  which  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended and  the  full  committee  con- 
curred with  authorization  of  $373.3  mil- 
lion for  the  prior  year's  program  plus  an- 
other $112  million  for  12  additional  siir- 
craft.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  the 
F-111  program  later  in  my  remarks. 

SUMMARY    OP    TACTICAL    ICISSILX    PVOCRAMS 

The  Army's  missile  program  which  we 
reviewed  eis  the  Dragon  mediimi  antitank 
missile,  for  which  the  Army  requested, 
and  the  committee  recommends,  ap- 
proval of  $38.9  million  to  go  into  produc- 
tion this  year. 

The  Navy  missiles  included  the  Side- 
winder short-range  air-to-air  missile, 
$16.4  million;  the  Phoenix  long-range 
air-to-air  missile,  $108  million:  the  Agile, 
a  future  air-to-air  dogfight  missile  now 
in  development.  $24.5  million;  the  Shrike 
antiradar  air-to-ground  missile,  $8.4  mil- 
lion; the  Condor  long-range  air-to- 
ground  missile.  $19.9  million  for  contin- 
ued development;  the  Bulldog  air-to- 
ground  close-support  missile  for  the  Ma- 
rines, $7.1  million;  and  the  Navy  Spar- 
row air-to-air  missile  program.  $61. ft 
million. 

The  Air  Force  missiles  recommended 
for  authorization  are  the  Maverick  sdr- 
to-ground  missile  for  which  $86.9  mil- 
lion is  recommended  to  begin  productiOD 
this  year;  a  biiy  of  Shrike  missiles.  $11.7 
million;  and  Sidewinders,  $4  million. 
The  Air  Force  also  is  supporting  develop- 
meit  of  the  AIM-7F  version  of  the  Spar, 
row.  for  which  authorization  of  $7.8  mil- 
lion is  recommmded. 
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piOGEAic  axstrcnoNa  and  buicmast 

The  particular  programs  where  reduc- 
tiotu  were  recommended  are  the  EA-6B, 
$50.6  million,  for  the  reasons  already 
discussed;  deletion  of  the  Air  Force  Pal- 
con  missile  modification,  $5.5  million, 
which  was  canceled  by  the  Air  Force 
after  the  budget  was  submitted;  an  A-7E 
modification  program  for  the  extended- 
range  version  of  the  Walleye  missile,  $1.3 
million,  which  the  subcmnmittee  felt  was 
premature  and  required  more  develop- 
ment; concurrence  with  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  for  de- 
ferral of  $5.5  million  In  Sparrow  AIM-7P 
R.  <t  D.,  as  the  fimds  were  not  needed 
this  year;  and  deletion  of  $13.2  million 
for  advanced  production  engineering  of 
the  Cheyenne  helicopter  gimship.  The 
total  reductions  recommended  were  $76.1 
million.  The  additions  mentioned  previ- 
ously were  $112  million  for  the  F-Ul 
program  and  $23.7  million  for  the  Har- 
rier, so  the  net  addition  to  the  authoriza- 
tion request  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee and  reported  out  by  the  full 
committee  is  $59.6  million. 

PSOCRAMS    OF    BTECIAI.     INTESE8T CLOSE     AIK 

SIJPPOBT,  r-1 1 1 ,  AND  r-14 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
examined  two  aircraft  programs  in 
greater  depth  this  year,  the  F-IU  and 
the  F-14.  In  addition  to  two  hearings  on 
each  of  these  aircraft,  published  in  part 
V  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings,  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee 
made  additional  field  investigations  of 
the  F-14,  with  emphasis  on  the  contract 
funding  problem  which  has  received  so 
much  publicity.  I  will  give  a  short  sum- 
mary of  both  of  these  programs. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  like 
to  review  briefly  the  status  of  the  current 
inquiries  being  made  Into  close  air  sup- 
port. Two  questions  in  particular  have 
been  raised  about  close  air  support,  first, 
what  types  of  weaponry  are  needed  to 
perform  the  mission  and  second,  how 
should  command  and  control  of  the  close 
support  air  power  assets  be  exercised. 
One  reason  for  the  current  Interest  in 
close  support  Is  that  two  new  aircraft 
capable  of  close  support  are  now  in 
R.  k  D.,  the  Air  Force  AX  fixed-wing  at- 
tack bomber  and  the  Army  AH-56 
Cheyenne  helicopter  gunshlp.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Marines  are  making  a 
limited  procurement  of  three  squadrons 
of  the  AV-«A  Harrier  V/8tol  attack 
bomber  for  close  support.  These  three 
programs  represent  three  very  different 
technical  approaches  to  filling  the  need 
for  close  air  support  firepower;  each  of 
the  three  systems  has  unique  capabilities, 
but  the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
one  or  more  of  these  systems  duplicates 
the  others  and  could  be  eliminated  to 
cut  defense  costs. 

The  Department  of  Defense  performed 
a  special  review  of  close  support  air- 
craft under  the  direction  of  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard,  with  their  initial  re- 
port issued  in  June  of  this  year.  This  re- 
port recommended  continuing  develop- 
ment of  the  AX  fixed-wing  aircraft  and 
the  Cheyenne  helicopter  gunahlp  and  also 
continuing  the  limited  procurement  of 
the  Harrier  for  the  Marine  Corps.  The  re- 
port also  pointed  out  some  operational 


uncertainties  about  each  of  these  systems 
which  should  be  answered  before  begin- 
ning large  quantity  procurements.  It 
recommended  operational  evaluations  of 
the  three  aircraft  to  resolve  the  unknown 
question  areas.  Specifically  mentioned 
potential  problems  included  the  surviva- 
bility of  the  AX  in  heavy  antiaircraft 
fire,  the  capability  of  Cheyenne  pilots  to 
acquire  and  identify  targets  at  the  maxi- 
mum ranges  of  its  weapons,  and  the 
ability  of  logistics  systems  to  sustain  high 
sortie  rates  of  forward-based  Harriers. 
This  rejport  with  its  recommendations 
was  considered  by  the  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee  in  making  Its  recom- 
mendations on  these  three  programs. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  also 
will  perform  a  special  review  of  close  sup- 
port, tmd  a  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
has  been  appointed  by  Senator  Stxnnis 
for  this  purpose.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
he  has  asked  me  to  be  chturman  of  this 
ad  hoc  subcommittee.  It  is  expected  that 
our  review  will  be  completed  before  the 
examination  of  next  year's  budget  au- 
thorizations. We  wUl  look  at  the  question 
of  roles  and  missions  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual weapons  systems  used  In  close 
support. 

F-lll 

The  F-Ul  is  the  only  modem  long 
range  supersonic  attack  airplane  in  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  today.  The 
Tac  Air  Subcommitte  believes  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise  to  close  down  the 
production  line  for  this  capability.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  plus  the  need  for 
more  F-lllP's  to  flJl  out  the  fourth  wing 
of  tactical  F-lll's.  that  the  subcommit- 
tee recommended  concurrence  by  the  full 
committee  with  the  House  action  of  add- 
ing 12  P-lllP's  and  $112  million  to  this 
year's  budget.  This  win  keep  the  produc- 
tion line  open  for  another  18  months. 

The  F-111  program  has  encoimtered 
fiscal  difficulties  over  the  years,  of  course, 
with  the  latest  requirement  for  addi- 
tional funding  coming  up  this  year.  An 
additional  $375  million  was  required  to 
complete  the  prior  years  authorized  pro- 
gram, and  these  funds  were  provided 
from  a  formal  budget  simendment  and 
a  reprograming  of  funds  from  other 
sources.  The  Air  Force  htw  assured  the 
committee  that  these  fimds  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  prior  years  pro- 
gram. 

There  were  two  major  causes  of  these 
prior  year  overruns.  One  was  an  ex- 
tremely large  backlog  of  authorized  con- 
tract change  orders  which  had  not  been 
negotiated  for  pricing.  At  one  point  In 
1969  this  backlog  totaled  an  estimated 
$1.8  billion,  and  as  this  backlog  was  re- 
duced the  negotiated  prices  overran  the 
estimates  considerably.  The  Air  Force 
had  succeeded  in  reducing  this  backlog  to 
about  $300  million  by  the  spring  of  1971, 
so  further  large  overruns  would  not  be 
expected  from  this  source. 

Another  cause  of  financial  problems 
wa«  technical  difficulties  encountered 
with  the  Mark  n  avionics  system  for  the 
F-lllD.  In  particular  the  integrated  dis- 
plays were  found  to  be  impossible  to 
build  as  originally  specified;  the  requlre- 
menta  were  simply  beyond  the  state  of 
the  art.  The  subcontractor  now  has  been 
able  to  design  a  system  which  is  accept- 


able to  the  Air  Force,  and  an  agreement 
has  been  negotiated  which  resolves  all 
subcontractor  claims  and  sets  a  ceiling 
price  on  the  display  sets.  The  funding  re- 
quirements for  this  system  are  included 
in  the  recent  reprograming.  Therefore,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  prior 
years  program  has  indeed  been  covered. 
This  short  summary  of  the  F-lll's 
status  does  not  go  into  great  depth  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tem, but  I  suspect  that  most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  F-lii 
program.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  F-111 
has  long  range,  heavy  payload,  high 
speed,  sophisticated  avionics,  and  per- 
haps most  Important  of  all,  pilot  enthu- 
siasm. These  add  up  to  make  it  an  inval- 
uable part  of  our  Air  Force  arsenal,  and 
we  should  not  close  down  our  capability 
to  produce  this  plane. 

F-14 

Today  I  will  give  a  short  simimary  of 
the  F-14  program  as  I  intend  to  go  into 
much  greater  depth  very  soon  in  another 
speech.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
P-14  wUl  be  quite  lengthy.  The  high- 
lights, however,  can  be  given  quite  briefly. 

The  F-14  program  was  progressing  aa 
schedule  until  a  series  of  events  occurred 
early  this  year  which  gained  the  airplane 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  and  perhaps 
some  notoriety. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  crash  of  the 
No.  1  test  airplane  on  its  second 
flight  due  to  hydraulics  failures.  Al- 
though the  cause  was  quickly  discovered 
and  soon  remedied,  it  did  set  back  the 
test  program.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
prime  contractor,  the  Orumman  com- 
pany, announced  that  it  would  suffer  se- 
vere financial  losses  under  the  terms  of 
the  production  contract  with  the  Navy. 
The  next  thing  that  happened  was  that 
the  advanced  technology  engine  in  de- 
velopment for  the  B  version  of  the  P-14 
encountered  technical  problems  which 
will  delay  its  readiness  for  production. 

The  effect  of  these  three  events  was  to 
cause  the  Navy  to  make  an  intensive  re- 
view of  the  whole  program,  including 
performance,  cost,  and  scheduling  fac- 
tors. One  immediate  result  of  that  re- 
view was  the  decision  to  postpone  pro- 
duction of  the  F-14B  version  with  the 
higher  thnist  advanced  technology  en- 
gines and  to  continue  production  of  the 
F-14A  with  its  already  production-quali- 
fied P-412  engine.  The  present  P-14  pro- 
gram is  predicated  on  production  of  the 
F-14A  version  through  301  aircraft,  or. 
alternatively  until  the  engine  for  the  F- 
14B  version  is  ready  for  production. 

Another  result  of  the  program  review 
was  the  determination  that  any  cost 
problems  that  the  prime  contractor,  the 
Orumman  company,  might  have  were  not 
immediate.  Thus,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
within  the  terms  of  the  existing  contract, 
but  to  purchase  all  F-14A  airplanes 
rather  than  the  mix  of  "A's"  and  "B's" 
which  originally  had  been  intended. 

The  Tac  Air  Subcommittee  very  care- 
fully reviewed  these  facts,  and  all  of  the 
financial  data  available,  before  they  con- 
curred with  the  Navy  and  with  Deputy 
Secretary  Packard  that  the  present  pro- 
gram of  48  F-14A  aircraft,  and  a  total 
P-14  authorization  of  $1,029.8  mlllioa 
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represented  the  most  advantageous 
course  for  the  Government  this  year.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  any  other 
course  of  action  would  have  broken  the 
Government's  contract  with  Gnunman 
and  would  have  caused  the  costs  of  the 
F-14  program  to  Increase  exorbitantly. 

As  I  said  before,  I  will  present  a  very 
detailed  simimary  of  the  F-14  program  In 
a  subsequent  statement,  but  this  gives  a 
brief  rundown  on  the  rationale  behind 
the  Tac  Air  Subcommittee  recommenda- 
tion on  the  program. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  again 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  the  work  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee.  We  have 
had  a  most  interesting  series  of  hearings 
on  these  many  programs  and  have  had 
many  vigorous  and  fruitful  discussions 
leading  up  to  the  formulation  of  our 
recommendations.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  accepted  all  of  our  recom- 
mendations as  presented,  and  I  welcome 
the  chance  to  give  more  details  on  any  of 
these  programs  during  the  course  of  our 
debates  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
cliairman  for  a  well  prepared  and  well 
presented  outline  of  the  activities  of  the 
subcommittee  this  year,  and  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  very  few  sub- 
committees in  either  body  have  the  ad- 
vantages that  we  have  in  the  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee,  with  a  chair- 
man who  has  had  such  long  and  vast 
experience  in  the  air.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment him  and  tell  him  what  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  serve  under  him. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  he  touched  on  the  fact 
that  the  subcommittee  will  review  the 
roles  and  missions  as  well  as  the  individ- 
ual weapons  systems  used  In  close  sup- 
port I  am  interested  in  this  because 
I  feel  we  are  wrong  in  having  four  tac- 
tical air  forces  all  doing  about  the  same 
Job.  when  back  in  the  early  fifties,  the 
last  previous  study  of  the  roles  for  tac- 
tical air  decided  we  should  have  one  tac- 
tical air  force.  Now,  we  have  four. 

The  cost  of  aircraft  being  what  it  is 
today  and  the  chances  of  reducing  that 
cost  being  what  they  are,  I  think  this 
study  will  be  a  fruitful  one.  I  have  no 
idea  how  it  will  turn  out.  but  I  am  happy 
the  Senator  Is  to  be  the  chairman  in 
that  effort  also.  I  always  look  forward  to 
serving  with  him,  as  I  look  forward  to 
servine  with  him  on  the  Tactical  Air 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  complimentary  remarks. 
Again,  as  I  said  in  my  statement,  I  really 
appreciate  what  he  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  have  done. 
Without  their  great  assistance,  we  could 
not  have  had  as  comprehensive  a  report 
available  for  the  Senate  as  we  have.  I, 
too,  join  with  him  in  the  concern  about 
the  proper  role  of  close  air  support  and 
tactical  air  support.  It  does  appear  that 
we  may  have  some  duplicative  effort  In 
various  types  of  aircraft  and  varioiis 


arms  of  the  service  that  are  trying  to 
perform  the  role. 

I  want  to  assure  him  and  my  other 
coUeagues  that  we  intend  to  look  into 
this  matter  very  thoroughly  in  our  forth- 
coming hearings,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
develop  a  little  more  unified  program  and 
try  to  eliminate  some  duplication  if,  in 
fact,  it  does  exist. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  committee  and  also  for  myself,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  the  entire  committee  membership 
for  another  year  of  very  fine  work. 
There  is  no  more  Important  or  compli- 
cated part  of  our  entire  military  pro- 
gram than  that  part.  These  members  of 
our  committee  have  taken  this  special 
responsibility  of  tactical  airpower.  As  I 
know,  they  have  done  a  splendid  job.  It 
was  not  in  Just  a  cursory,  ordinary 
fashion  that  the  committee  sustained 
them  in  their  findings.  I  believe  there 
was  one  alteration  there,  but  it  was  not 
an  overruling.  It  was  something  the  sub- 
committee agreed  to  Itself.  We  did  go 
into  every  major  phase  of  that  work  and 
approved  or  disapproved  all  the  major 
ones.  It  amounted  to  approval,  with  a 
modification  of  one. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  men- 
tioned the  matter  of  close  air  support. 
There  is  no  more  important  mission  than 
close  air  support  of  our  men  on  the 
ground,  who  carry  the  rifles. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  could  serve  on  that  particular 
assignment.  I  know  the  Senator  made 
some  headway,  although  the  pressure  of 
time  on  other  matters  kept  the  committee 
from  getting  as  far  as  it  would  like.  I 
wsis  hopeful,  and  I  know  the  Senator  is, 
that  he  could  do  something  on  that  mat- 
ter before  the  calendar  year  ends.  What 
is  the  Senator's  Idea  on  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  stated  in  my  remarks 
that  I  hoped  we  would  have  some  results 
before  the  consideration  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  next  year.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  we  will  have  the  time  to  have 
the  hearings  in  the  remainder  of  this 
calendar  year,  because  we  do  have  the 
press  of  much  other  work.  But  if  not,  we 
shall  certainly  get  at  it  very  early  in  the 
spring  and  ti7  to  have  a  report  available 
in  ample  time  for  the  consideration  of 
next  year's  procurement  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  fine.  It  is  al- 
most necessary,  however,  to  have  the 
recommendations  out  by  the  time  the 
budget  recommendations  are  really  con- 
sidered, because  if  we  go  too  far  into  that 
without  the  benefit  of  the  report  and  the 
dissemination  of  it,  why,  we  will  not  be 
as  fruitful. 

I  just  regret,  for  my  part,  that  I  did  not 
get  this  matter  to  the  Senator  earlier, 
but  this  year  I  know  the  Senator  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  do  smy  more  than  he 
has  done.  I  believe  it  will  be  coming  to  a 
head  next  year,  and  the  Senator's  rec- 
ommendations will  be  helpful  to  us.  I 
thank  the  Senator  again  for  his  fine 
presentation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  without  losing  the  floor. 


DEATH  OP  REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN 
C.  WATTS,  OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Resolution  618. 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate 
House  Resolution  618,  which  was  read  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  618 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able John  C.  Watts,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Raolved,  That  a  committee  of  thirty-four 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  aa  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  iH-ovlslons  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  p«Ud  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  oommunicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  ajud  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  M  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjoiim. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  174)  was  read, 
as  follows: 

S.  R«s.  174 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  John  C.  Watts,  late  a  Rep- 
resentatlTe  from   the  State   of  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  a  cocnmltt«e  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
join  the  comnalttee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  ReprraenUUve. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Rep- 
resentative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
second  resolving  clause,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  two  Senators  from  Kentucky 
(Messrs.  Coopek  and  Cook)  as  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  the  late  Representa- 
tive JoHif  C.  Watts. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  HARTKE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  f  rran  Nevada  yield  under  the 
same  condition? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkk)  be  allovred 
to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  tomorrow. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY   PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,    1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  8687)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  cc»nbat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  expressing 
my  appreciation  for  the  work  which  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  have  done  on  tactical  air 
problems  and  other  problems  in  the  avia- 
tion field. 

As  a  long-time  aviation  enthusiast  and 
as  one  who  tries  his  best,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunlttee.  to 
stay  abreast  of  the  problems  coming  up 
in  aviation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  im- 
portant thing  which  was  well  emphasized 
in  the  Senator's  speech  was  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  various  forces. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  we  really  have  not 
introduced  any  new  tactical  air  since 
about  1956.  I  think  1959  was  the  date  of 
the  F-4.  It  is  long  overdue.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  also  think  that  although  we  need 
modernization,  that  does  not  mean  we 
need  4  tactical  air  forces. 

I  shall  be  very  interested  in  following 
the  hearings  the  Senator  will  have  on  this 
particular  problem.  It  has  struck  me  for 
a  long  period  of  time  that,  although  nat- 
urally each  service  is  desirous  of  having 
jurisdiction  of  its  own  aircraft  so  it  can 
determine  when  and  where  they  ought 
to  be  at  any  particular  moment,  one 
could  stretch  it  so  far  that,  in  effect, 
each  service  would  be  its  own  army.  This 
is  duplicative  and  extremely  costly. 

So  the  hearings  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  be  conducting  will  be  ex- 
tremely Important  in  determining  what 
the  future  of  our  armed  services  is  going 
to  be.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  there  are  no  other  questions  of  me 
at  this  time,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor.  I  know  some  of  the  amendments  at 
the  desk  are  related  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  referred  to  very  briefly, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  meet  them  at  such 
time  as  they  arise,  including  an  amend- 
ment on  aircraft 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  going  to  say  we 
want  the  Senator  to  be  heard  from  fur- 
ther on  the  very  matters  he  has  men- 
tioned in  his  speech,  because  his  state- 
ment will  be  brought  into  play  on  some 
of  these  amendments. 

I  say,  for  his  information  now,  and  for 
the  information  of  the  rest  of  the  Sen- 


ate, and  I  call  this  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  our  leader,  that  we  have  pending 
amendments  that  I  shall  call  out  in  a 
moment.  I  am  going  to  announce  that 
our  committee  is  ready  to  present  the 
arguments  against  those  amendments  to 
the  Senate.  We  are  ready  today  on  quite 
a  number  of  them. 

One  amendment  that  has  been  filed  will 
perhaps  require  a  little  time  on  which 
to  have  a  committee  meeting.  But  there 
is  amendment  No.  218,  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  on  recycl- 
ing. Another  amendment.  No.  425,  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
requires  joint  studies  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget  for  5  years  ahead,  with 
various  findings  to  be  filed  on  strategies 
and  policies,  and  so  forth. 

We  are  ready  to  take  that  amendment 
up,  Mr.  President.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment here  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  a 
valued  member  of  our  committee, 
amendment  No.  427,  concerning  the  Har- 
rier aircraft.  We  will  be  ready  on  that. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  the 
military  pay  proposal,  amendment  No. 
430.  We  will  be  ready  on  that. 

I  really  hope,  though,  that  we  can  dis- 
pose of  these  amendments  concerning 
matters  like  the  tanks  and  planes,  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  weaponry,  first. 

Here  is  the  question  of  terminating  our 
obligations  for  the  F-14  program,  amend- 
ment No.  435.  We  are  ready  on  that. 

Amendment  No.  436.  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  involves 
$25  million  for  research  and  development 
in  connection  with  a  light  fighter  proto- 
type aircraft:  that  is  a  companion  to  an- 
other amendment,  and  I  woiild  think 
that  the  other  one  would  be  expected  to 
be  taken  up  first. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  have  informa- 
tion here  about  amendments  that  have 
not  been  filed,  but  the  information  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  consider- 
ing filing  an  amendment  with  reference 
to  the  new  tank,  to  strike  it  out.  We  are 
ready  on  that  now. 

The  ABM  deletion:  we  have  had  that 
up  for  years  heretofore,  and  I  am  not 
advised  definitely  at  all  whether  anyone 
will  file  an  amendment  on  that  this  year 
or  not,  with  reference  to  a  reduction,  but 
the  committee  is  ready;  and  when  I  say 
ready,  that  means  ready  to  agree  upon 
time  limitations  and  a  day  certain  to 
vote. 

A  few  of  these  matters  may  require 
some  further  facts  to  be  determined  at 
the  time.  There  is  another  amendment 
here  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
regarding  the  cutoff  of  military  opera- 
tions. The  Senator  had  to  be  away  for  a 
few  days  on  that. 

Another  amendment  has  been  filed  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  No.  434,  In- 
volving limitation  on  the  Laos  funds.  The 
committee  will  be  ready  on  that. 

Amendment  No.  294  involves  certain 
language  with  reference  to  eliminating 
Thai  Irregulars  from  within  the  defini- 
tions of  local  forces  in  Laos.  We  will  be 
resuly  on  that,  Mr.  President. 

Shortly  I  expect  to  be  ready  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
if  he  can  suggest  a  time  to  take  it  up, 
that  we  are  ready  on  the  amendment  he 
filed  this  morning. 


I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
luctantly, but  if  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate — 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senater  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  again  my  disappointment  that 
amendments  that  have  been  filed  are  not 
ready  to  be  taken  up  here.  I  know  of  the 
majority  leader's  interest  in  moving  for- 
ward, and  I  think  the  entire  membership 
is  Interested.  The  Senate  is  entitled  to 
have  these  matters  brought  up. 

We  are  here,  and  we  are  ready.  As 
to  the  amendment  concerning  the  tank, 
if  it  is  not  going  to  be  filed,  we  would 
like  to  know  about  it.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  done  a  lot  of  good 
work  on  it.  If  we  could  find  out  about 
that,  we  could  take  it  up  tomorrow;  and 
this  F-14  matter  has  been  debated  al- 
ready 2  or  3  days,  and  we  could  take  it 
up  tomorrow,  if  we  can  get  an  agreement 
on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  hope  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  made.  The  F-14  mat- 
ter has  been  debated  already.  I  hope  its 
disposition  can  be  arranged.  As  chair- 
man, I  feel  that  it  will  just  have  to  be 
called  up  by  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  complete  accord  with  what  the 
distingi^hed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  just  said.  I  would  hope  and  antic- 
ipate that  tomorrow  we  could  get  up 
to  the  Nelson  amendment,  and  I  be- 
lieve also  the  Eagleton  amendment  on 
tanks.  I  hope  that  the  distingiiished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  will  be 
ready  with  his  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  take  too  much  time. 
Then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  with  his  pay  amendment, 
would  be  able  to  get  underway,  and  it  is 
my  belief — you  know,  we  live  in  hope  and 
do  not  often  reach  what  we  want  to 
achieve — that  tomorrow  we  can  get 
started,  and  hopefully  arrive  at  a  series 
of  agreements,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  so  that  we  can  get  going  on  these 
proposals. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  drag  our 
consideration  of  this  bill  out  too  long. 
We  have  dragged  out  a  good  many  bills 
this  year,  with  a  lot  of  work  yet  to  be 
done  in  committees.  We  face  a  heavy  load 
next  month,  when  we  get  the  legislation 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
have,  I  believe,  five  more  appropriation 
bills.  Including  a  supplemental,  and  11 
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we  want  to  get  out  between  November  15 
and  December  1.  it  behooves  us  to  get 
down  to  brass  tacks,  get  to  work  on  these 
amendments,  dispose  of  them,  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  people. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  believe  that  his  remarks 
will  be  effective. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  174,  as 
a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  Hon.  James  C.  Watts, 
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late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1971,  at  10  ajn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HEW-ING   THE   LINE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Richmond  Times -Dispatch  of  Sep- 
tember 25  contains  an  excellent  editorial 
concerning  the  activities  of  Dr.  Eloise 
Severinson,  regional  civil  rights  director 
in  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
in  connection  with  Virginia  schools  and 
colleges. 

Dr.  Severinson  has  consistently  made 
unreasonable  demands  on  Virginia  edu- 
cational institutions.  Her  efforts  to 
aciueve  artificial  racial  balances — even 
on  the  majorette  squad  of  a  county  high 
school — have  gone  far  beyond  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  far  beyond  the  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Times-Dispatch  editorial  details 
many  of  her  activities.  I  have  asked  Sec- 
retary Richardson  of  HEW  that  Dr.  Sev- 
erinson be  placed  in  a  position  where  she 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  harass  the  school 
officials  and  students  of  Virginia.  I  hope 
that  Secretary  Richardson  will  accept  my 
recommendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled,  "HEWlng  the  Line,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
The  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  Is  Edward 
Grimsley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HEW-ING  THE  Link 

The  name  of  Dr.  Eloise  Severinson  Is  com- 
ing to  be  as  familiar  to  Virginians  as  that  of 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion or  the  president  of  one  of  the  state's 
universities. 

And  It's  no  wonder,  because  this  Imperloxis 
bureaucrat  has  acted  consistently  as  though 
she  were  both.  In  actuality.  Dr.  Severinson 
does  her  superintending  and  presiding  from 
afar— the  Philadelphia  regional  office  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW).  There,  in  her  capacity  as  re- 
gional HEW  civil  rights  director,  she  decides 
what's  best  for  Virginia's  school  systems  with 
the  aid  of  her  computers,  balance  sheets, 
and.  of  course,  her  telephone. 

When  Dr.  Severlnaon,  In  a  July  23  letter, 
demanded  that  the  Albemarle  Cksunty  School 
Board  produce  a  plan  by  July  38  for  the  bus- 
ing of  children  for  racial-balance  purposes, 
she  was  not  embarking  upwn  a  particularly 
novel  cx)ur8e  by  her  own  standards 

We  can  remember  Dr.  Severinson,  on  other 
occasions,  presuming  to  tell  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  one  of  the  nation's 
strongest  Institutions  academically,  that  Its 


admission  standards  should  be  lowered  In 
order  to  conform  to  the  Eloise  Severinson 
Standard  of  Ideal  Ethnic  Quotas. 

We  can  remember  Dr.  Severinson  demand- 
ing from  the  Prince  George  Oounty  School 
Board  an  explanation  for  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  15-member  majorette  squad  of 
a  county  high  school.  No  details  of  the  school 
lives  of  Virginia  children  is  considered  too 
trivial,  apparently,  to  prompt  the  solicitude 
of  the  Philadelphia  overseer.  A  great  many 
Virginia  educators  likewise  have  their  recol- 
lections of  arrogant  and  unreaaonable  (and 
frequently  11th  hotir)  demands  from  Dr. 
Severlnson's  office. 

Well,  perhaps.  Just  perhaps  Dr.  Severinson 
has  presumed  to  be  the  law  and  a  lord  once 
too  often.  For  on  August  1 1 .  President  Nixon 
stressed  his  desire  that  busing  be  minimized 
and  Indicated,  through  his  press  secretary, 
that  federal  employes  who  are  unresponsive 
to  his  view  "will  find  themselves  involved  in 
other  assignments  or  quite  possibly  In  as- 
signments other  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

U.S.  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  In  a  letter  to 
HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson,  stiggeats 
with  regard  to  the  President's  announced 
get-tough  policy,  "Would  it  not  be  well  to 
start  with  Dr.  Severinson?" 

WoiUdnt  it,  Mr.  Nixon? 


TRANSPORTATION— A  SOCIAL 
PRIORITY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PKNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following : 

Addrzss  bt  R.  Michaxl  Robbinb,  Managing 
DiBBCTOK    (Railways)  ,  London  Transport 
AT  International   Contkrence   on   Urban 
Transportation,  Ptttsburoh,  Sept.  8,  1971 
Your  Conference  Committee  have  allocated 
me  a  very   few  minutes  to  expand  on   the 
statement  that  transportation  fulfils  a  tre- 
mendous  social    need   in   man's  life   today. 
(These  are  their  words.)  This  is  a  conference 
on  urban  transportation,  so  it  is  the  city- 
dweller  that  we  are  concerned  with;  and  as 
I  have  come  from  London,  I  shall  use  Lon- 
don's policies  and  practices  as  illustrations. 

We  in  London  Transport  and  our  direct 
predecessors  have  been  m  the  urban  bus 
business  since  1839  and  in  the  underground 
railway  business  since  1863.  These  lengths  of 
time  mean  that  we  have  probably  made  more 
mistakes  in  these  fields  than  anyone  else. 
We  like  to  think  that  we  have  learned  from 
them,  and  can  pass  on  some  of  our  painfully 
acquired  wisdom. 

We  operate  in  an  area  containing  some  7^4 
million  inhabitants.  About  %  mlUlon  more 
come  from  in  from  outside  the  area  every 
working  day.  We  carry  nearly  7  million  pas- 
sengers on   a   working  day.  A^i    million   in 


buses  and  3l^  million  on  the  underground 
railway  system.  Over  5%  million  visitors  from 
overseas  came  to  London  in  1970;  so  far.  1971 
is  beating  that  figure  by  13  per  cent.  We  oper- 
ate 6,400  buses  and  4,400  raUway  cars.  We 
have  341  miles  of  rapid  transit  route.  Bo  Lon- 
don is  in  the  big  league.  In  19  months  we 
carry  a  number  equal  to  the  total  peculation 
of  the  world. 

I  shall  turn  first  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
main  theme:  the  essential  Importance  of 
mobility  In  modem  society:  and  then  say 
something  of  London's  approach  to  securing 
it  through  public  transportation. 

Mobility  Is  precious  to  man.  It  is  one — 
one  of  the  most  Important— of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  civilisation  that  a  man's 
area  of  activity  Is  not  limited  by  the  carrying 
capacity  of  his  two  legs.  As  a  society,  we  are 
increasingly  dependent  for  our  very  svirvlval 
on  regular,  reUable,  economic,  and  ever  more 
sophisticated  means  of  supplying  us  with 
things  over  considerable  distances.  As  Indi- 
viduals, we  need  the  personal  mobility  that 
assured,  regular,  reliable,  and  economic 
means  of  transportation  are  able  to  give  to 
us.  We  need  transportation  to  free  us  from 
the  tyranny  of  distance.  We  need  to  have  our 
homes  at  a  distance  from  our  places  of  work — 
to  escape  from  the  necessity  which  in  prevl- 
oxis  centuries  forced  men  to  live  over  the 
shop,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  and  other 
men  to  live  in  the  shadow  of  the  mill  or  the 
factory;  and  their  lives  and  families  with 
them.  Men  are  entitled  to  have  the  freedom 
to  take  employment  within  wider  bounds 
than  walking  distance.  For  shopping  and 
schooling,  mobility  extends  the  range  and 
frees  the  family  from  local  limitations.  For 
recreation  and  entertainment,  transportation 
supplies  variety  to  select  from.  To  most  peo- 
ple the  very  Idea  of  holidaying  (what  you  caU 
vacation)  means  travelling.  In  which  direc- 
tion, at  what  pace,  at  what  range  of  price 
they  choose  to  adopt. 

Mobility  opens  up  possibilities  of  choice. 
Ability  to  choose  between  different  options 
as  to  our  preferred  way  of  life  is  a  sign  of 
a  developed  civilisation.  The  medieval  peasant 
had  precious  little  choice  how  he  was  to  live 
out  his  days;  twentieth-century  man  is  better 
off.  In  this  respect  at  least.  Some  of  the  pub- 
licity for  this  conference  was  headed  "Mo- 
bUlty— the  Fifth  Freedom?"  with  a  question 
mark.  But  the  thing  Is  surely  self-evident! 
I  propose  that  we  unanimously  resolve  to 
remove  that  question  mark  from  all  future 
references  to  the  subject. 

But  what  brings  us  here  Is  not  the  need  to 
agree  to  a  proposition  which  almost  every 
one  of  us  must  be  convinced  needs  no  dem- 
onstration. I  have  not  come  4,612  miles,  by 
alr-llne  reckoning,  to  beat  that  old  drum. 
What  brings  us  together  is  a  paradox — again 
so  familiar  that  I  need  do  no  more  than 
mention  it:  in  cities  and  city  regions  the 
proliferation  of  the  means  to  achieve  this 
desirable  end  of  personal  moblUty  contains 
within  itself  the  cause  of  defeat — and  a  large- 
scale  defeat  which  la  already  visible.  Indi- 
vidual motorlsed  transportation  In  city  areas 
after  multiplying  to  a  certain  point  produces 
strangulation.  It  is  counter-productive.  Mo- 
bility is  worsened,  not  Improved,  as  each  ad- 
ditional vehicle  starts  to  occupy  the  space 
on  the  highways.  The  environment  suffers 
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hArmlul  deterlontlOQ.  Peraon*!  freedom  la 
reduced.  Tbla  point  hju  already  been  reached 
In  most  citlea;  In  some  it  hae  long  been 
paased. 

Theee  obaervatlons  have  no  high  news 
value.  The  statement  to  which  we  responded 
In  coming  here  aaya:  "the  emptaaala  la  no 
longer  on  awareness  of  thla  {M'oblem;  It  la 
now  on  solving  It". 

I  believe  that  the  difficulties  of  solution 
do  not  He  primarily  In  the  technical  area.  I 
speak  with  all  possible  respect  In  face  of  the 
technlclana  to  whom  we  shall  be  listening 
attentively  later  on,  and  with  acknowledg- 
menv  t«^e  engineering  and  technical  skllla 
which  haw  made  this  city  of  Pittsburgh  what 
It  la.  I  apysure  that  the  skUl  and  energy  of 
these  devoted  men  will  overcome  whatever 
technical  problona  may  be  found  to  arlae  In 
the  process  of  reintroducing  mobility  Into 
our  cities  through  well-considered  schemes  of 
coUecUve  transport.  (If  you  will  forgive  me, 
I  must  declare  that  I  hate  your  American  ex- 
IjreeslcMi  "mass  transportation',  which  seems 
to  me  an  extraordinarily  111-choaen  phrase  to 
attract  the  public  with.  "Collective"  or  pos- 
sibly "public"  transportation  seem  to  me 
more  appealing,  and  truthful,  adjectives.) 

I  have  leapt  over  the  stages  In  the  argu- 
ment which  demonstrate  that  collective  sys- 
tems are  essential  to  reinstate  biunan  mobil- 
ity in  cities;  I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar 
with  them.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  to  say  which  is  both 
new  and  true;  and  I  prefer  not  to  bore  you 
with  repeating  other  men's  words,  because 
I  believe  that  you  have  all  got  the  message 
already. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  poli- 
cies that  Inform  our  thinking  and  action  in 
London  on  what  we  firmly  call  "public 
transport." 

TTie  way  our  pubUc  transport  is  organized 
in  relation  to  national  and  dty  government 
Is,  of  course,  important  to  us  but  not  I  think 
particularly  relevant  to  this  occasion.  Every 
country  and  city  has  to  work  out  its  own 
political  and  administrative  arrangements  in 
accordance  with  Its  own  characteristics  and 
opport unities.  There  is  no  Ideal  pattern.  I 
content  myself  with  observing  that  some  are 
better  than  others.  I  will  Just  add  that,  in 
our  London  situation,  we  have  adopted  It  as 
a  principle  that  public  transport  Ehall  run 
on  a  commercial  basis,  including  full  depre- 
dation, on  the  annttal  revenue  account;  we 
look  to  public  funds  only  for  new  capital  in- 
vestment and  exceptionally,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  specific  operations  which  are  separately 
identifiable  as  ones  which  do  not  have  in 
themselves  any  conceivable  commercial  Justi- 
fication but  which  the  community  ha*  called 
for 

What  then.  If  we  are  held  to  operate  on 
an  overall  commercial  basis,  are  our  social 
obligations?  Certainly  there  must  be  some, 
otherwise  public  money  could  not  Justifiably 
be  put  into  providing  the  capital  equipment 
and  installations  which  we  operate.  Now  the 
word  "social"  is  one  that  commercial  men 
normally  approach  with  some  suspicion  It 
Is  frequently  adopted  by  people  who  think 
that  certain  things  which  they  personally 
consider  valuable  ought  to  be  provided  at 
someone  else's  expense  People  are  usually 
in  favour  of  subsidies  when  they  think  they 
are  going  to  get  more  out  of  the  arrange- 
ment than  they  put  In  We  must  be  care- 
ful that  we  don't  fall,  or  appear  to  fall,  into 
this  kind  of  attitude 

We  believe  In  London  that  the  social  duty 
of  the  city's  public  transport  system  is  to 
carry  as  many  passengers  as  possible  while 
maintaining  financial  integrity  as  I  have 
just  defined  it.  Our  social  duty  as  we  see 
It  is  to  msTlmlse  travel  by  public  transport, 
always  within  the  overriding  aim  of  remain- 
ing In  the  black  on  our  revenue  account. 

How  do  you  maximise  passenger  Journeys? 
By  providing  a  good  service,  of  course  Aid 
how  do  you  decide  what  is  good  in  a  local 
passenger  transport,  undertaking?  Pirst,  it 
must  be  regular  and  relUble.  It  should,  day 
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In  day  out,  in  fog  or  lee  cr  heat  or  cold, 
operate  as  near  as  humanly  possible  as  your 
schedules  have  promised  to  the  public.  Then, 
It  must  take  the  passenger  as  near  as  pos- 
sible from  where  he  is  to  where  he  wants 
to  be — and  If  your  service's  destination  is  not 
just  where  be  wants  to  be,  then  to  make  It 
convenient  for  him  to  interchange  to  the  next 
stage  of  the  journey,  by  bus  or  train  or  car 
or  on  foot  or  by  atr.  as  easily  and  agreeably  as 
possible.  Third,  the  conditions  of  the  ride 
(and  of  the  wait  preceding  the  ride)  should 
be  pleasant  enough  to  attract  the  passenger 
to  make  subsequent  rides.  Fourth,  the  price 
charged  to  him  should  not  be  felt  to  be  ex- 
cessive In  return  for  the  service  given.  No 
passenger  likes  paying  any  fare;  but  the  nat- 
ural distaste  for  paying  anything  at  all  can 
be  mitigated  If  the  fare  tariff  is  seen  to  oper- 
ate in  a  way  that  conforms  with  natural 
Justice.  So  we  charge  by  the  length  of  the 
ride.  (Thus  we  have  not  laherlted  In  an  in- 
flationary age  the  horrible  head-on  battles 
with  the  whole  traveling  public  which  those 
of  you  have  to  live  with  flat-fare  systems  get 
engaged  in.)  Fifth,  and  not  necessarily  last, 
our  approach  to  the  passenger  and  the  po- 
tential passenger  must  be  seen  to  be  in- 
telligent, friendly,  informative;  and  this  we 
try  to  achieve  principally  through  training 
the  staff  m  the  right  attitudes  to  their  pub- 
lic-service Job,  and  simultaneously  by  high 
quality  design  in  all  the  equipment.  Installa- 
tions. Information  signs,  general  publicity, 
and  every  other  manufactured  thing  that  we 
use.  You  cannot  fool  the  people  mto  think- 
ing a  bad  transport  service  is  a  good  one  by 
smart  publicity  and  attractive  displays:  but 
you  can  emphasise  the  advantages  of  a  good 
service  by  high-quality  presentation.  We 
claim  and  get  public  financial  support  for  our 
InstaUatlons  and  equipment;  so  we  try  to 
ensure  that  they  are  Identifiable  at  a  glance 
as  London  Transport's  and  as  products  that 
the  citizens  can  be  proud  of.  And  this  is  the 
way  to  make  them  respected  and  not  become 
neglected,  dejected,  and  Inviting  targets  for 
vandalism. 

Very  briefly  stated,  these  are  our  policy 
alms.  They  command  the  assent  of  the  major 
political  party  in  London,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  of  the  minority  party  as  well, 
except  that  this  Is  at  present  committed  to  a 
policy  of  keeping  fares  down  by  means,  pre- 
sumably, of  operating  subsidies.  There  is 
thus  a  large  area  of  consensus  about  the  de- 
s'.rable  place  of  public  transport. 

We  cannot  rely  on  this  acceptance  con- 
tinuing for  ever — not  even  for  the  next  few 
years.  We  have  always  to  keep  the  people 
around  us  steady  in  the  faith,  by  managing 
the  business  well  and  achieving  financial 
stability,  by  imaginative  collaboration  with 
well -conceived  plans  of  city  authorities  and 
other  parties,  and  by  never  letting  our  great 
argument  be  lost  by  default.  "A  man",  said 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  "should  keep  his  friend- 
ship in  constant  repair".  So,  I  add,  must  a 
pubilc  transport  undertaking. 

We  here  have  all  got  the  message  of  the 
vital  Importance  of  public  transport  in  cities. 
But  have  enough  people  outside  this  hall 
got  the  message?  Do  enough  of  the  influen- 
tial people,  the  opinion-formers,  the  civic 
leaders,  let  alone  the  mass  of  opinion  right 
down  to  the  bar-room  philosophers,  share  the 
convictions  that  we  have  on  this  subject? 
I  pay  tribute  to  those  who  labour  to  con- 
vince outside  opinion  that  what  we  hold  to 
be  self-evident  truths  really  are  unassailable 
in  fact  and  logic,  and  ought  urgently  to  be 
acted  upon.  We  devote  a  lot  of  time  and 
energy  to  assuring  each  other  within  the 
circles  represented  here  how  strong  are  our 
convictions  on  thU  vital  matter.  Might  we 
not  expend  these  more  usefully  In  telling 
other  people  who  are  not  as  yet  convinced? 
I  have  not  come  here  to  tell  you  that  the 
holding  of  this  conference  Is  a  mistake;  It 
would  be  ungracious  to  you,  and  to  the  orga- 
nisers; and  it  would  not  In  any  case  be  my 
opinion  But  I  do  say  that  we  should  all  con- 
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sclentlously  determine  that  after  leaving 
Pittsburgh  this  week,  and  before  we  assemble 
again  at  some  other  agreeable  function  of  a 
similar  character,  each  of  us  In  his  own  way 
will  devote  thought  and  time  and  energy  to 
persuading  those  who  are  not  yet  converted. 
This  Is  where  the  battle  ground  lies:  in 
the  corridors  of  legislative  and  executive 
power,  in  the  offices  of  opinion-forming  agen- 
cies and  communlcatlonfl  media,  in  the  minds 
of  a  large  number  of  ordinary  citizens.  You 
have  shown,  by  some  striking  examples  in 
the  United  States,  that  enough  minds  can 
be  moved  to  initiate  and  support  great  works 
of  public — collective — mass  (call  It  what  you 
like)— transpprtation.  You  can.  If  you  try. 
persuade  enough  people  that  well-considered, 
well -designed,  thoroughly  planned  and  inte- 
grated transportation  systems  are  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  good  life  in  our  cities. 
High-quality  transportation  is  too  often 
lacking  from  their  present  equipment.  This 
may  not  be  our  own  fault;  but  we  have  a 
positive  duty  In  this  regard,  as  I  see  it,  to 
pass  on  to  the  next  generation  something 
much  better  than  we  ourselves  received — to 
think  harder,  to  repair  neglect,  and  to  do 
better  for  our  society.  If  this  conference  does 
anything  towards  spreading  those  convic- 
tions, then  it  will  have  been  abundantly 
Justified.  To  secure  that  happy  reeult  Is  a 
responsibility  resting  on  every  person  here. 


FORCED  BUSING 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  In  Detroit.  I  Issued  a  statement 
co.icemlng  forced  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance. 

As  the  statement  Indicated,  I  have 
urged  the  Justice  Department  to  inter- 
vene In  appropriate  cases  now  pending 
to  make  certain  that  the  position  of  the 
President  on  this  issue  will  be  pressed 
as  vigorously  as  possible  in  argument* 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  add  more 
and  more  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  However,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Congress  stands 
ready  to  approve  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  this  issue  unless  the  Supreme 
Court  moves  much  closer  to  the  views  of 
the  President  and  the  views  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  American  people,  black 
and  white. 

One  such  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  was  Introduced  recently  by 
the  two  Senators  from  Tennessee 
f Messrs.  Baker  and  Brock).  It  reads  as 
follows : 

No  public  school  student  shall,  because  of 
his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or 
required   to   attend   a   particular   school. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tb* 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

STA'rEMBNT   BY    US     SENATOB   ROBERT   P.    OBIF- 

riN,  Septembeb  34,   1971 
Most  parents,  black  and  white,  want  qual- 
ity and  equality  in  educational  opportunity 
for  their  children. 

These  goals  can  eventually  be  reacbsd  U 
we  make  sure — 
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That  Job  opportunities  are  really  equal; 

That  housing  opportunities  are  reaUy 
equal; 

And  if  we  reform  the  system  of  financing 
education  so  that  the  quality  of  public 
education  available  to  chUdren  In  poorer 
districts  Is  raised  to  the  level  of  education 
available  to  children  living  in  wealthy  areas. 

As  one  who  wants  to  nmke  more  and  more 
progress  toward  racial  equality  and  an  Inte- 
grated society,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
forced  busing  solely  for  the  purpoee  of 
achieving  racial  balance  is  counter-produc- 
tive. Instead  of  helping  In  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote better  race  relations,  It  Is  resulting  In 
more  bitterness  and  more  polarization.  Un- 
fortunately, forced  busing  Is  greatly  accel- 
erating the  flight  to  the  suburbs  and  be- 
yond. 

Along  with  President  Nixon  and  Senator 
Muskle.  I  don't  like  forced  busing.  And  that 
is  the  position  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people,  black  and  white. 

I  don't  believe  I  have  to  say  that  I  am, 
and  have  been,  for  equal  rights  and  against 
discrimination.  During  my  15  years  In  Con- 
gress I've  had  the  opportunity  to  support  and 
vote  for  every  civil  rights  bill  that  has  be- 
come law  since  Reconstruction  days  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

I  believe  the  laws  oT  the  land  must  be 
enforced — even  those  who  do  not  like.  Court 
orders  must  be  observed — Including  those 
that  are  being  appealed.  I  deplore  the  crim- 
inal acts  of  the  few  who  resort  to  violence 
and  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands.  They 
should  be  swiftly  prosecuted. 

I  know  that  most  people  are  willing  to 
obey  the  law — even  a  law  they  don't  like.  But 
in  fairness,  it  is  essential  that  they  know 
exactly  what  the  law  of  the  land  requires. 

Recently  Chief  Justice  Buz^r  Indicated 
that  some  of  the  Federal  district  courts  are 
going  beyond  constitutional  requirements  In 
ordering  forced  busing.  The  position  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  at  odds 
with  what  seems  to  be  the  position  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Needless  to  say.  there  Is  too  much  contu- 
sion at  present;  and  it  Is  Important  to  have 
clarification  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are  a  number  of  suits  Involving 
forced  busing  which  are  on  their  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  right  now.  At  present,  the 
Justice  Department  Is  not  a  party  to  these 
suits.  I  refer,  for  example,  to  suits  such  as 
those  affecting  Pontlac.  Michigan  and  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell.  I  suggested  and  urg«d  that 
the  Justice  Department  Intervene  In  these 
cases  and  perhaps  In  others.  Because  the 
public  interest  Is  so  Important  and  over- 
riding, I  do  not  believe  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment should  remain  on  the  sidelines  and 
leave  the  argument  of  such  caaaa  to  counsel 
for  private  pcirtles.  Such  a  move  by  the 
Justice  Department  would  make  aenae,  par- 
ticularly sine*  the  Admlniitratloo  already 
has  a  position  which  has  been  speUed  out 
by  the  President. 

While  I  hope  that  forced  busing  oan  be 
kept  to  a  minimum,  I  want  to  reiterate  a 
poaltlon  I  took  in  1007.  I  would  not  favor  a 
cut-oS  of  federal  funds  for  voluntary  bus- 
ing. 

The  magnet  school  plan  In  the  City  of 
Detroit  is  a  good  example  of  how  bualng 
can  be  an  Important  part  of  a  voluntary 
program  to  Improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. 

Back  in  1007,  Senator  Dlrksan  offered  an 
amendment  which  read  aa  foUowa: 

"No  fimda  authorlaed  in  thla  or  asy  other 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  ooata  of  the 
assignment  or  tranaportatlon  of  students  or 
teachers  In  order  to  overootne  racial  Imbal- 
ance." 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  hla  amendment 
which  read  aa  f oUows : 

"Following  the  word  'Imbalance'  and  be- 

oxvn — a  100— Part  as 
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tan  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  foUowlng:  'tmless  such  use 
is  In  aooordanoe  with  a  policy  fm-mally  and 
freely  made  by  the  affected  State  or  by  the 
affected  local  educational  agency  without 
the  exercise  of  direction,  supervision  or 
contrcd  with  reapect  thereto  by  any  Depart- 
ment, agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States.' " 

I  disagreed  with  Senator  Dlrksen  at  that 
time  because  he  wanted  to  cut  off  federal 
fim.ds  for  voluntary  busing  as  well  as  forced 
bualng. 


EVERS  ALINES  POOR  OP  TWO 
RACES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTidav.  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
Evers,  the  independent  candidate  for 
Governor  of  MlaslwiiKH,  has  taken  de- 
cisive steps  to  bridge  the  generatloDs-old 
gap  between  poor  blacks  and  poor  whites 
in  the  South.  Aa  he  recently  told  an  in- 
terracial crowd  in  Jones  County: 

We're  beglimlng  to  realize  that  we're  all 
m  the  same  bag.  And  moet  Important  of 
all.  we're  beginning  to  do  something  about 
It. 

In  the  short  time  he  has  been  mayor 
of  Payette,  Evers  has  brought  new  occu- 
pational and  educational  opportunities 
to  what  had  been  one  of  Mississippi's 
most  impoverished  towns,  benefiting  all 
the  residents  of  his  community.  He  hopes 
to  do  the  same  for  .the  entire  State. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  carried 
an  account  of  Evers'  campaign  to  per- 
suade Mississippi  to  turn  its  back  on 
the  racism  that  has  scarred  Its  history 
for  so  long. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Sept.  25.  1071] 
Evxaa  AuKxs  Pooa  or  Two  Racks 
(By  PbUlp  Carter) 

Lanaxi.,  Miss. — "We've  either  all  got  to  run 
together  or  we're  all  going  to  alnk  together." 
Charles  Evers  shouted,  and  no  one  clapped 
louder  than  Justin  Pulllam. 

Pulliam  Is  a  poor  white  woodcutter,  raised 
on  hard  work,  hard  knocks,  little  schocdlng 
and  less  money  In  the  pine  woods  and  pulp 
yards  of  South  Mlsslsalppl.  Evers  Is  a  black 
man,  mayor  of  the  small  town  of  Fayette 
and  the  first  Negro  to  run  for  governor  of 
this  staU. 

By  the  savage  logic  of  generations  of 
racism,  he  and  Pulllam  and  the  300  other 
whltea  and  blacks  who  gathered  here  In  the 
Jones  County  Courthouse  the  othw  night 
should  be  mortal  enemies.  But  this  year  they 
are  allies,  and  at  least  for  the  moment  the 
old  Southern  dream  of  "black  aiMl  white  to- 
gether" la  thriving — ^bowevflr  precarloualy 
and  Improbably — In  thla  recent  stronghold 
of  the  Ku  Kluz  Klan. 

The  reason  is  money.  Last  month  the  huge 
Lauran  plant  of  the  Cbloago-baaed  Masonlte 
Corporation  Installed  new  wood-laying  scales 
and  changed  Its  system  for  paying  vood- 
outtara  for  the  pulpwood  used  In  manufac- 
turing Masonlte  "hardboard."  According  to 
Pulllam  and  other  woodcutters,  the  result 
was  a  ao  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  cut  In  their 
pay. 

Under  the  old  system  of  paying  by  volume 
rathar  than  weight,  Pulllam  said,  he  cleared 
only  fa.TOO  last  yaar  for  cutting  tree*  azKl 
trucking  them  to  MasoiUte's  woodyard.  T7n- 
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der  the  new  system,  he  said,  he  could  no 
longer  afford  to  woA. 

So  he  and  most  of  his  fellow  Masonlte 
woodcutters,  perhaps  half  of  whom  are  black, 
went  on  strike  against  the  corporation  last 
month,  organized  their  first  union  and 
started  looking  for  political  hrip. 

Evers,  running  as  an  Independent  against 
Democratic  nominee  William  Waller,  de- 
noxmced  Masonlte  and  endorsed  the  strike. 
He  was  the  only  Mlsstsslppl  politician  to 
come  to  the  strikers'  aid  and  Pulllam  said 
he  and  other  white  woodcutters  planned  to 
vote  for  Even. 

"In  the  South,"  Pulllam  said  In  an  In- 
terview, "the  politicians  are  the  ones  who 
started  all  this  about  race.  The  poor  wbltes 
have  never  been  against  colored  people. 

"I  admit  there  are  some  white  i>eaple  who 
are  against  colored  people,  but  they're  what 
I  call  the  big  shots  around  here  .  .  .  People 
coming  to  see  the  rich  people  are  after  one 
thing:  money,  more  money.  And  the  only 
way  we  can  get  anywhere  is  for  all  the  poor 
people  to  stick  together,  white  people  and 
colored  pe<^e." 

Invited  to  q>eak  to  the  strikers,  Evora  said 
much  the  same  thing.  "We're  beginning  to 
realize  that  we're  all  in  the  same  bag."  he  de- 
clared. "And  OKtst  Important  of  all.  we're 
beginning  to  do  something  about  it." 

But  it  was  only  a  beginning.  Dealpte  heavy 
black  voter  registration  gains  since  passage 
of  the  1905  Voting  Rlghu  Act,  white  voteia 
outnumber  black  voters  more  than  two  to 
one  In  Mississippi  thU  year.  Xven  with  his 
Laurel  breakthrough  and  others  like  it  else- 
where in  the  state,  Kvers  la  still  conceded 
no  chance  of  gathering  enough  white  Totea 
to  win. 

For  the  woodcutters,  the  odds  seem  even 
more  formidable.  About  300  blacks  and 
whites  hava  formed  a. local  chapter  of  tba 
Oulf  Coast  Pulpwood  Association,  a  thna- 
year-old  Southern  union  with  no  affiliation 
with  the  AFL-CIO  They  are  contending  with 
a  powerful  oorporaUon  with  1.900  en^kloyees 
m  Laurel  alone,  338,000  acres  of  Its  own  trees 
In  South  Mlaslsslppl.  plants  In  a  dcaen  states, 
Quebec  and  South  Africa. 

"Masonlte  Is  Just  too  big  a  company  to  go 
around  trying  to  beat  people  out  of  some- 
thing," said  corporate  spokesman  Sneed  Mc- 
Invale  In  a  telephone  mterview.  "We 
wouldn't  think  of  having  a  policy  that  would 
beat  people  out  of  their  money."  But  he  said 
the  company  wotild  close  Its  Laurel  woodyard 
If  necessary  and  take  all  Its  wood  shipments 
by  raU  from  other  areas. 

The  union  was  brotight  to  Laurtf  by  a 
blunt-talking  white  Alahamian,  Jamas  81m- 
mons,  a  former  woodcutter  who  founded  the 
group  three  years  ago  In  his  borne  state.  Be 
and  the  local  chapter  have  th«  help  of  a 
handful  of  organisers  from  the  Southern 
Conference  Education  Fund  (8CXF) .  an  old- 
line  militant  integratlonlst  groap  with  long 
experience  with  the  frustrations  and  legal 
and  political  hasards  of  trying  to  organise 
the  South *B  poor  irtiltee  and  blacks. 

8CEF  and  Its  white  directors.  Carl  Bradaa 
of  LoulSTlUe,  Ky..  and  his  wife.  Ann,  were 
frequently  accused  of  "Communist  actlTltlea" 
during  the  1950b  and  "OOs.  BnOan  once  sarved 
a  year  In  federal  prison  on  a  contempt  o( 
Congress  charge  after  he  TtttoaaA  to  answer 
questions  before  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivltlee  Committee.  In  1064.  he  was  convicted 
of  "sedition"  In  a  Kentucky  court  and  sen- 
tenced to  15  years  In  prison,  a  saotence  sub- 
sequently overturned  by  a  federal  court.  A 
similar  conviction  In  1007  was  ovartumed 
when  Kentucky's  sedition  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional . 

According  to  Mmmnnm  he  first  met  Bradaa 
one  year  ago  and  "he  has  been  helping  us 
ever  since."  In  an  Interview  he  said  that 
Southern  woodcutters  and  tbalr  famlllas 
number  about  350.000.  and  that  tbay  vara 
unre|>rMent*d   and   iinprotaetad   bafota   ba. 
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the  Pulpwood  Association  and  Carl  Bradec 
came  along. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  South'a  pulp  and  paper 
corporations,  the  cutters  who  supply  them 
with  raw  materlalB  are  Independent  contrac- 
tors and  entrepreneurs  who  are  not  eligible 
for  company  Insurance,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, corporate  retirement  and  health  ben- 
efit* or  the  legal  minimum  wage.  But  In  fact, 
Slnunons  and  his  woodcutters  argued,  they 
are  sharecroppers  totally  dependent  on  the 
companies  for  employment  and  often  even 
for  their  tools. 

Typically.  Simmons  said,  a  cutter  buys  his 
truck  and  power  saw  on  credit  furnished  by 
a  corporation  or  by  a  private  wood  supplier, 
and  his  payments  are  taken  out  of  his 
wages — often  with  little  or  no  formal  ac- 
counting. After  a  week  of  backbreaklng  toll 
in  the  woods,  he  said,  cutters  often  clear  no 
more  than  $35. 

"It's  worse  than  sharecropplng,"  ho  said. 
"At  least  the  sharecropper  hswi  a  com  crib,  a 
collard  patch,  a  milk  cow."  Now,  he  said,  cut- 
ters go  Into  the  woods  before  daylight  and 
break  only  to  dine  on  the  standard  chopper's 
fare  of  a  soft  drink,  a  can  of  Vienna  sausages 
and  a  lO-cent  store-bought  cake.  "Here  you 
have  to  haul  If  you're  going  to  eat." 

After  the  Laurel  strike  began  last  month, 
Masonlte  spokesmen  first  denied  that  the 
strike  existed,  then  denied  that  the  old  pay 
system  had  been  changed,  and  then  threat- 
ened to  close  the  woodyard. 

Before  the  latest  meeting,  several  cutters 
confessed  anxiety  about  "everybody  being 
tarred  with  the  same  kind  of  brush,"  as  one 
man  put  it.  "People  around  here  don't  go 
for  that  stuil,  •  he  said.  "We  didn't  know  what 
he  (Braden)  was  before  he  came  in  here.  We 
wouldn't  have  had  him  in  here." 

But  during  the  meeting  James  Simmons 
argued,  in  effect,  that  the  allegations  about 
Braden  were  beside  the  point,  and  most  of  the 
woodcutters  seemed  to  agree  with  him.  "As 
long  as  they  can  get  somebody  to  run  some- 
thing on  Carl  Brsulen.  they  can  sit  back  and 
laugh  and  say  we're  handling  people'.  .  .  " 

Their  faces  set,  two  plainclothes  detectives 
from  the  Laurel  police  force  listened  along 
with  the  crowd  while  a  black  woodcutter 
named  John  Padue  exorted  his  fellow  blacks 
to  Join  him  on  the  plant  picket  line,  where 
he  was  the  only  Negro.  "Don't  let  me  down, 
pick  up  and  be  out  there  with  me,"  he 
said  to  stormy  applause  from  whites.  Two 
mules  can  pull  a  heavy  load,  be  said,  as  long 
aa  they  pull  together. 

Other  speakers  proclaimed  the  same  mes- 
sage of  black  and  white  unity.  But  Evers  won 
the  heaviest  applause. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  meeting  at  Evers' 
heavy  prodding,  16  whites  and  six  blacks 
added  their  names  to  the  list  for  picket  duty, 
and  virtually  every  man  In  the  room  signed 
up  to  Join  the  union.  And  when  It  all  was 
over,  the  black  men  and  white  men  together 
filed  out  of  the  courthouse,  pausing  to  shake 
E^vera'  hand. 

"Were  going  to  change  this  state."  he  told 
them.  "If  it's  the  last  thing  we  do."  Justin 
Pulliam  said  he  would  help  the  best  he  could. 


PTC  UNDER  CHAIRMAN 
KIRKPATRICK 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  long  be- 
leagured  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  at  the  front  of  the  consumer 
protection  movement  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  18  months.  Two  suc- 
cessive chairmen,  Casper  Weinberger 
and  Miles  Kirkpatrick.  have  transformed 
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the  agency  into  a  vigorous  organization 
dedicated  to  protecting  the  consumer  as 
Congress  originally  intended.  Special 
praise  must  also  be  directed  toward  the 
three  bureau  chiefs  at  the  Commission, 
Robert  Pltofsky,  Alan  Ward,  and  Dr. 
Michael  Marm,  who  in  their  roles  have 
given  direction  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
staff. 

If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  to 
continue  its  function  as  the  Government 
agency  regulating  trade  practices,  then 
it  must  have  the  support  and  respect  of 
the  public,  the  business  community,  and 
Congress.  Although  each  of  us  may  take 
issue  with  a  particular  decision  of  the 
Commission,  we  must  not  attempt  to 
force  ourselves  into  the  middle  of  the 
regulatory  function.  The  Commission  is 
a  regulator  for  all  the  people ;  it  is  sub- 
ject enough  to  pressures  from  adversaries 
in  its  proceedings,  without  the  necessity 
of  fending  off  congressional  incursions. 

It  is  now  1  year  since  Chairman  Kirk- 
patrick  was  sworn  into  office.  I  wish 
the  chairmsm  continued  success  in  the 
6  years  which  remain  to  his  term  of  of- 
fice. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
for  Consumers,  I  feel  confident  to  say 
that  Chairman  Kirkpatrick  has  served 
with  honor  and  fairness  to  all.  At  each 
of  the  hearings  where  we  have  called 
upon  him  to  present  the  Commission's 
viewpoint  in  legislative  matters,  we  find 
his  insight  and  analysis  particularly  use- 
ful in  designing  ways  in  which  legisla- 
tive efforts  are  directed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  consxuner  in  the  20th  century. 

The  Business  Lawyer  of  the  section  of 
Corporation,  Banking,  and  Business  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  pub- 
lished, in  its  July  number,  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Trade  Commission— 
A  Study  in  Survival."  written  by  Robert 
E.  Freer,  Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.  I  urge  Senators  to  read  the 
article  and  take  note  of  the  significant 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  awak- 
ening the  sleeping  lady  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Pederal  Trade  Commission— A  Study 

IN  Survival 

( By  Robert  E.  Freer,  Jr.* ) 

Washington,  D.C  — In  fulfillment  of  a  re- 
quest by  President  Nixon  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  In  the  spring  of  1969.  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  of  attorneys  and  economists 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Immediate  past- 
Chalrman  of  the  Antitrust  Section  of  the 
ABA,  Miles  W.  Kirkpatrick.'  filed  their  re- 
port on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
September  15,  1969. 

Although  the  report  had  some  kind  words 
for  the  Commission,  its  tone  was  genersJly 
critical  and  supported  in  substance  the 
highly  critical  Nader  Report  on  the  Federal 
Trade  CommUsion.^  which  had  been  com- 
piled by  a  small  group  of  students  work- 
ing under  Mr.  Nader's  auspices  In  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1968 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  ABA  report,  it 
was  recommended  that  it  be  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  study  groups  and  committees  to 
Insist  that  drastic  changes  were  essential 
The  report  states : 

"The  case  for  change  la  plain  What  Is 
required  is  that  the  changes  now  be  made, 
and   in   depth.   Further   temporizing   Is   In- 
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defensible.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
potential  of  the  F.T.C.  In  the  field  of  anti- 
trust and  consumer  protection.  If  change 
does  not  occur,  there  will  be  no  substantial 
purpose  to  be  served  by  Its  continued  exist- 
ence; the  essential  work  to  be  done  must  then 
be  carried  on  by  other  governmental 
institutions." » 

In  Its  Indictment  of  the  Commission,  the 
ABA  report  pointed  In  the  following  way  to 
particular  areas  where  immediate  attention 
should  be  given.' 

We  believe  that  the  F.T.C.  has  mis- 
managed Its  own  resources. 

Through  an  Inadequate  system  of  recrult- 
Iftent  and  promotion,  it  has  acquired  and 
elevated  to  Important  positions  a  number  of 
staff  members  of  insufficient  competence. 

The  failure  of  the  F.T.C.  to  establish  and 
adhere  to  a  system  of  priorities  has  caused  a 
mlsallocatlon  of  funds  and  personnel  to 
trivial  matters  rather  than  to  matters  of 
pressing  public  concern. 

.  |B]ltter  public  displays  of  dissension 
among  Commissioners  have  confused  and 
demoralized  the  F.T.C.  staff  and  the  faUure 
to  provide  leadership  has  left  enforcement 
activity  largely  aimless. 

In  view  of  this  criticism  of  the  Commis- 
sion from  all  sides,  it  Is  a  somewhat  mirac- 
ulous development  that  within  18  months  of 
the  ABA  report  the  Commission  has  been 
transformed  into  a  "Growling  Watchdog" 
which  has  set  out  to  prove  It  Is  the  con- 
sumer's friend  '^  and  has  garnered  raves  from 
Ralph  Nader*  and  Virginia  Knauer.'  Rather 
than  being  in  dire  peril  for  Its  life,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  pronounced  "very  much 
alive  and  In  an  Increasing  state  of  health  and 
vigor." '  and  has  even  been  favorably  con- 
sidered in  President  Nixon's  Consumer  Mes- 
sage of  February  24,  1971,  containing  his  leg- 
islative recommendations  for  the  92nd  Con- 
gress." < 

How  this  -tlnderella-llke  transformation 
from  'little  old  lady"  to  "growling  watchdog" 
occurred  Is  an  Interesting  lesson  In  effective 
management,  and  Its  Import  to  businessmen 
and  corporate  practitioners  wary  o."  where  the 
agency  may  strike  next  cannot  be  oversuted. 

Thanks  to  the  excellent  Job  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick and  the  ABA  Commission,  the  blue- 
print for  the  transformation  was  readily  at 
hand  when  President  Nixon  nominated  Cas- 
par W.  Weinberger  to  be  a  Commissioner  and 
Chairman  with  a  mandate  to  revive  the 
agency. 

In  addition  to  the  criticism  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  ABA  report  spelled  Its  suggestions 
for  Improvement  In  terms  which  can  now  be 
used  to  gauge  the  success  of  Its  Implemen- 
tation. 

The  report  suggests  Improvement  In  the 
following  terms: 

"We  recommend  a  new  and  vigorous  ap- 
proach to  consumer  fraud.  The  PTC.  should 
establish  task  forces  In  major  cities  to  con- 
centrate exclusively  on  this  problem.  These 
task  forces  should  be  given  ample  manpower 
and  nuthortty  to  pursue  localized  frauds  ex- 
peditiously and  effectively.'" 

"In  the  antitrust  field,  we  Ijelleve  that  the 
F.T.C.  can  perform  valuable  service  In  bring- 
ing the  administrative  process  to  bear  on  dif- 
ficult and  complex  problems  We  therefore 
propose  that  the  concurrent  Jurisdiction  ot 
the  FTC.  and  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
antitrust  enforcement  be  retained.  We  urge, 
however,  that  the  present  allocation  of  en- 
forcement resources  be  reexamined  and  re- 
aligned In  a  manner  more  nearly  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  antitrust  policy 

•(I|t  Is  imperative  that  the  FTC.  em- 
bark on  a  program  to  establish  goals,  priori- 
ties dnd  effective  planning  controls. 

■We  recommend  establishment  of  a  special 
staff  committee  to  review  the  current  backlog 
of  pending  matters  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Commission  the  closing  of  files  of  marginal 
significance. 

"We  further  propose  the  Immediate  ex- 
pansion and  invlgoratlon  of  the  Office  of 
Program  Review  to  take  primary  responsl- 
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blllty  for  proposing  to  the  Commission  ways 
and  means  of  coordinating  future  operations 

"Second,  the  agency  must  recognize  that 
some  of  its  most  serious  problems — such  as 
excessive  delay  and  the  confiict  at  the  Com- 
missioner level  between  the  functions  of 
prosecutor  and  Judge — can  be  solved  by 
greater  delegation  of  authority  to  the  staff. 
We  recommend  that  the  Commission  confer 
on  its  bureau  directors  the  authority  to  issue 
complaints  and  close  Investigations,  on  Its 
General  Counsel  the  authority  to  seek  pre- 
liminary Injunctions,  and  on  Its  projected 
consumer  protection  task  forces  the  author- 
ity to  Initiate  and  close  investigations,  Issue 
complaints,  and  otherwise  act  as  c^>eratlng 
bureaus  with  respect  to  its  own  programs. 

"Third,  Commissioners  have  been  criticised 
for  making  themselves  available  to  those 
representing  respondents  or  potential  re- 
spondents on  an  ex  parte,  off-the-record 
basis.  The  Commission  should  define  and 
publish  criteria  concerning  the  circumstances 
under  which  businessmen  and  their  attorneys 
may  confer  with  Commissioners  at  all  stages 
of  its  proceedings."  " 

To  the  Commission's  credit  the  response  to 
these  critical  suggestions  was  positive  and 
almost  immediate.  The  Commission  estab- 
lished on  its  own  motion  a  special  committee 
on  caseload  screening  to  review  In  depth  the 
then  existing  backlog  of  pending  matters  and 
to  recommend  to  the  Commission  the  closing 
of  those  matters  that  had  been  i>endlng  so 
long  that  effective  agency  action  would  be 
difficult  or  impossible  to  achieve.  As  to  those 
pending  matters  not  closed  out,  the  special 
committee  was  to  Impose  realistic  deadlines 
and  see  that  they  were  strictly  observed.  As 
a  result  of  their  efforts,  the  Commission 
closed  more  than  450  matters  and  established 
realistic  deadlines  on  the  remainder  of  its 
caseloads." 

Soon  after  Caspar  Weinberger  was  sworn 
In  as  Chairman,  the  Commission  took  the 
next  step  in  Its  revltallzatlon.  For  years  the 
Commission's  eleven  field  offices  had  served; 
more  or  less,  as  field  Investigators  for  mat- 
ters which  had  their  origin  and  ultimate 
control  in  Washington.  Under  the  old  system, 
the  field  Investigators,  all  attorneys  In  their 
own  right,  would  sift  through  the  corporate 
files.  Interview  witnesses  and  prepare  the 
completed  files  for  forwarding  to  Washington 
with  their  own  summary  memorandum  of 
facts  and  law.  The  decision  to  draft  and  for- 
ward a  complaint  was  that  of  the  Bureau 
staff  assigned  to  the  matter  and  the  field 
office  attorney  was  thereafter  used  only  as  a 
witness  or  for  supplemental  Investigation. 

Soon  after  Chairman  Weinberger  was 
sworn  In,  he  asked  the  attorneys  In  charge 
of  the  field  offices  to  submit  their  views  on 
Improving  their  eflectlveness  In  the  are*  of 
consumer  protection.  After  a  meeting  with 
the  full  Commission,  however.  It  became 
clear  that  a  thorough  consideration  of  the 
full  role  of  the  field  office  attorneys  was 
needed."  In  this  age  of  consumerism,  the 
Commission  cannot  affort  the  "luxury"  of 
not  utilizing  fully  the  untapped  legal  skills 
of  the  fields  offices'  attorneys.  In  line  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  ABA,  the  Com- 
mission decided  that  the  field  offices  tbem- 
sehes  could  be  the  "hard  hitting"  task  forces 
equipped  to  knock  out  consumer  fraud  on  a 
regional  basis,  and  greatly  expanded  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  field  offices — making  them 
In  effect  miniature  FTC's  on  their  own. 
Chairman  Weinberger  best  described  the 
benefits  and  nature  of  the  new  field  office 
responsibility  In  the  following  way: 

"As  a  result  of  our  meeting  with  these  rep- 
re,sentatlves  of  thf  field  offices,  they  have 
been  given  the  authority  to  conduct  investl- 
?aiions  in  regional  and  local  deceptive  prac- 
tice matters  on  their  own  Initiative  without 
reference  to  Washington  except  for  the 
routine  housekeeping  chores  required  by 
good  management  principles.  This  authority 
has  as  well  been  delegated  to  the  field  of- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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flees  In  all  restraint  of  trade  matters  except 
mergers.  In  order  to  make  Implementation 
of  this  new  policy  practical,  the  Commission 
has  also  delegated  tc  the  attorney  In  charge 
of  a  field  office  and  to  his  assistant  the  power 
to  Issue  Investigational  subpoenas.  Field  Of- 
fice attorneys  will  also  prepare  their  own 
complaints  and  trial  memoranda  and  will 
try  their  own  cases. 

"Though  these  changes  appear  minor,  we 
hope  to  achieve  major  results.  First  of  all, 
delay  and  duplication  of  effort  should  be  re- 
duced l>ecatise  one  attorney  will  handle  both 
investigation  and  trleil.  Second,  we  hope  that 
now  promising  law  school  graduates  of  Law 
Review  caliber  whc  are  Interested  In  trial 
work  will  be  attracted  to  careers  In  our  field 
offices.  Most  important  however  we  feel  that 
this  change  assures  that  local  and  regional 
problems  will  be  given  prompt  and  effective 
attention."  " 

To  make  this  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  field  practical,  the  Commission  created 
the  new  position  of  "Consumer  Protection 
Specialist."  Their  function  Is  to  assist  the 
field  offices  In  the  Investigative  work  which 
was  formally  done  by  the  field  office  attorneys 
and  to  work  In  the  community  carrying  out 
the  Commission's  new  consumer  protection 
and  education  program. 

Approximately  110  of  these  specialists  have 
now  been  hired,  trained  and  dispatched  to 
the  field  offices  where  they  are  qulcUy  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  their  creation. i= 

Closely  following  the  expansion  of  field  of- 
fice authority,  the  Commission  announced 
that  It  was  going  to  establish  Joint  consumer 
protection  coordinating  committees  in  major 
cities  throughout  the  United  States.  There 
are  now  six"  of  them  in  operation — all  of 
them  greatly  facilitating  the  Commission's 
attempt  to  assure  that  consumers  and  honest 
businessmen  are  protected  from  unfair  and 
deceptive  schemes  by  those  who  are  not  as 
ethical." 

Essentially  these  coordinating  committees, 
composed  of  representatives  of  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies,  are  accomplishing  their 
goal  of  consumer  protection  in  two  ways. 
First,  they  axe  a  one  stop  complaint  service. 
An  aggrieved  consumer  need  only  fill  out  one 
complaint  form,  and  he  Is  assured  that  the 
agency  with  the  Jurisdiction  to  help  him  will 
receive  his  complaint.  Second,  they  and  the 
field  offices  themselves  are  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  Commission  at  the  local  level.  As  such, 
the  data  collected  by  them  on  a  number  of 
complaints  and  types  of  practices  complained 
at>out  are  now  providing  a  computerized  pic- 
ture of  what  really  Is  most  troubling  the  con- 
sumer. This  Is  an  invaluable  Input  for  the 
Office  of  Policy  Planning  and  Evaluation  to 
have  when  recocnmending  to  the  Commission 
where  It  should  spend  its  very  limited 
budget." 

Perhaps  another  advantage  which  has  ac- 
crued to  the  consumer  from  this  new  ar- 
rangement is  the  almost  daily  dialog  which 
is  occurring  among  the  different  government 
agencies.  Now  officials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  problem 
at  hand  and  the  most  efficient  way  of  solving 
It.  Rather  than  passing  It  off  as  one  their 
agency  Is  powerless  to  handle,  they  now  can, 
on  a  first  name  basis,  call  another  official, 
perhaps  at  a  different  level  of  government, 
who  can  help. 

The  Commission  ha^  also  created  consumer 
Advisory  Ps&rds  as  a  nongovernmental  sup- 
plement to  the  consumer  protection  coor- 
dinating committees.  These  advisory  panels 
consist  of  area  representatives  of  private  and 
public  service  organizations,  labor  unions.  In- 
dustry associations  and  cltls^en  groups.  Their 
primary  function  will  be  to  advise  the  Com- 
mission field  offices  on  consumer  problems 
and  to  suggest  possible  solutions  for  Com- 
mission consideration  and  action." 

Carl  Swanson  in  his  article  in  the  ABA 
Journal  on  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  field  offices  calls  them  "A  Quiet  Revo- 
lution."" "Revolution"  Is  perhaps  a  bit 
strong  to  describe  the  new  profile  of  the  field 
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offices,  but  when  viewed  In  conjunction  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  Commission  which 
took  place  under  Chairman  Weinberger  on 
July   1,   1970,  it  is  perhaps  appropriate. 

Chairman  Weinberger  In  discussing  the 
reorganization  before  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  noted  that  It  was  not 
"paper  reform"  but  was  ...  "a  clear  re- 
sponse to  President  Nixon's  mandate  for  a 
consumer-oriented,  revitalized  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  It  is  a  scheme  of  organization 
that  should  allow  for  initiative  to  be  taken  in 
the  Field  and  for  policy  and  leadership  to  be 
executed  by  the  Tlve  Commissioners."  The 
basic  recognition  refiected  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion is  the  need  for  agency  efficiency  .=^ 

Basically,  the  Commission  reorganization 
has  consolidated  six  disjointed  bureaus  into 
the  two  main  areas  of  Commission  responsi- 
bility with  the  addition  of  a  supporting  Bu- 
reau of  Economics  which  assists  both."  The 
Commission's  new  bureaus  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, Competition,  and  Economics  are  now 
organized  to  pare  down  the  unnecessary  and 
time-consuming  layers  of  review  that  handi- 
capped the  Commission  In  former  years  and 
which  previously  delayed  the  Commission 
from  acting  fast  enough  to  moot  the  Com- 
mission's enforcement  effort.  The  Commis- 
sion's functional  alignment  has  also  given 
the  Commission  a  more  efficient  method  of 
seeing  that  Its  budget  is  spent  consistent 
with  its  determination  of  priorities,  and  that 
the  results  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
Commission's  overall  effort  in  consumer  pro- 
tection and  the  enforcement  of  antitrust 
laws. 

The  most  frequent  criticism  of  the  Com- 
mission in  this  regard  is  its  failure  to  analyze 
Its  enforcement  effort  and  to  plan  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  in  terms  of  priorities  and 
agency  goals.  Along  with  the  Commission's 
reorganization,  additional  steps  were  taken 
to  strengthen  the  Commission  in  this  area 
of  policy  planning  which  the  ABA  Commis- 
sion found  to  be  so  deficient. 

As  part  of  the  Commission's  reorganiza- 
tion, there  Is  now  in  operation  an  Office  of 
Policy  Planning  and  Evaluation  with  broad 
responsibility  to  advise  the  Commission  on 
resource  allocation. 

July  1,  1970,  the  day  that  the  Commis- 
sion's reorganization  plan  became  effective 
was  also  the  date  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
was  replaced  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  President's  selection  of 
Chairman  Weinberger  as  Deputy  Director  of 
the  New  Office  with  primary  responsibility 
for  the  budget,  thus  brought  to  a  close  his 
brief  but  accomplishment-laden  six  montha 
as  ChEUrman  of  the  PTC. 

Chairman  Weinberger's  own  view  of  the 
progress  during  his  tenure  in  Increasing  the 
Commission's  effectiveness  distinguishes 
three  principal  areas  of  improvement: 

"First,  procedures  at  all  levels  of  the  Com- 
mission have  been  speeded  up  by  the  recent 
reorganization,  effective  July  1,  1970,  which 
has  also  established  a  special  office  to  help 
the  Commission  determine  Its  priorities  in 
allocating  manpower  and  resources. 

"Second,  there  has  been  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  points  of  contact 
between  the  Commission  and  the  public, 
which  has  increased  the  public's  under- 
standing of  the  requirements  of  the  laws  the 
Commission  enforces  and  administers  and 
the  Commission's  ability  to  discover  viola- 
tions of  these  laws. 

"Third,  the  Commission  has  been  probing 
the  limits  of  its  statutory  powers,  seeking  to 
require  novel  types  of  relief  as  Is  necessary 
to  deal  with  changed  modern  market  prac- 
tices." =■ 

Before  leaving  the  Weinberger  era,  a  fourth 
area  should  be  mentioned — personnel.  Chair- 
man Weinberger,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pro- 
fessional management  specialist,  interviewed 
scores  of  applicants  for  senior  positions  with 
the  Commission  and  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
the  Commission  in  key  policy  positions  the 
brightest  and  most  energetic  of  these  can- 
didates." 
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One  Indication  of  the  splendid  Job  Clialr- 
man  Weinberger  did  In  tbia  regard  Is  tbe 
large  percentage  that  bave  been  retained  by 
his  successor.* 

In  summary  In  terms  of  the  ABA  sugges- 
tions, tbe  Weinberger  reorganlKation  and 
leadership  gave  the  Commission  better  con- 
trol of  its  own  resources  and  through  an  up- 
graded Office  of  Policy  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion a  modem  management  method  of  moni- 
toring the  effectiveness  of  its  expenditures. 

Tbe  delegation  to  tbe  field  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  the  added  help  of  tbe  Con- 
sumer Protection  Specialists  have  greatly 
speeded  up  tbe  Cominission's  Investigations, 
and  Chairman  Weinberger  was  intent  as  well 
upon  modernizing  its  adjudicatory  proce- 
dures," to  assure  that  unnecessary  delay 
would  not  occur  after  a  complaint  was  Issued. 

Priorities  have  been  established  In  major 
Investigations  and  tbe  bacUog  of  cases  elim- 
inated. In  addition,  tbe  Commission  has  been 
fortunate  in  avoiding  tbe  bitter  public  dis- 
plays of  past  years  and  is  now  working  to- 
gether as  a  team.  Finally  the  Commission's 
complaints  are  giving  every  Indication  that 
tbe  ABA  recommendations  are  being  excelled 
in  this  area  of  cases  that  the  Commission 
under  Chairman  Kirlcpatrlck  has  brought. 
Interestingly  enough  this  Is  one  area  in 
which  the  results  of  tbe  reorganization 
clearly  indicate  that  more  than  a  paper  re- 
form has  taken  place. 

KXCKMT  CASK  ACTiVlT  I    AMD  rCTCaX  DIXXCTION 

Early  in  1970,  tbe  Commission  signaled  Its 
awakening  by  a  directive  to  the  staff  that  the 
■'Commission  is  receptive  to  novel  and  imagi- 
native provisions  in  orders  seeking  to  remedy 
alleged  violations  for  future  submission  to 
the  Commission  recommending  Issuance  of 
complaints."" 

Tbe  response  has  been  almost  immediate 
and  has  dramatically  shown  that  the  Com- 
mission can  be  an  effective,  iimovative  and 
Independent  guardian  of  tbe  consumer.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  there  have  been  more  than 
a  score  of  complaints  reflecting  an  Imagina- 
tive use  of  tbe  Commission's  statutory 
powers.  Some  of  these  complaints  have  since 
been  settle,  and  others  have  not  as  yet  been 
tested  either  before  tbe  Commission  or  the 
courts,  but  they  all  represent  a  well  moti- 
vated and  carefully  considered  attempt  by 
the  Commission  under  Chairman  Bllrk- 
patrlck's  leadership  to  Imaginatively  use  Its 
statutory  powers  to  eliminate  practices  which 
make  It  diflknilt  for  the  great  majority  of 
honest  businessmen  to  effectively  compete, 
and  are  marring  the  quality  of  life  In  America 
today. 

Perhaps  the  first  of  these  notable  cases  In- 
volved the  allegedly  deceptive  advertising  of 
Campbell  Soups.**  The  KTC  complaint  In- 
volved advertisements  that  Included  pictures 
of  a  ready-to-eat  bowl  of  Campbell's  soup, 
apparently  prepared  according  to  directions 
on  the  can.  SoUd  ingredients  appeared  at  the 
top  of  the  bowl.  Not  so,  alleged  the  Commis- 
sion. There  were  marbles  In  the  soup  which 
forced  the  solid  Ingredients  to  the  top.  thus 
exaggerating  the  acoount  of  solid  ingredients 
In  the  aoup. 

In  this  particular  Instance,  a  consent  order 
was  obtained  and  duly  published  for  com- 
ment. At  this  time  a  group  composed  of  law 
students  organized  themselves  and  adopted 
an  appropriate  acronym  for  their  group's 
name — 8.0.UJ»..  Inc.  (Student's  Oppo«lng 
Unfair  Practices).  8.0.UJP.  thereafter  filed  a 
petition  asking  the  Cottunlaslon  to  withdraw 
Its  provisional  acceptance  of  the  agreed-to 
order  as  being  inadiequate.  and  to  grant  It 
permission  to  intervene. 

The  basic  remedy  which  S.O.UJ>.  requested 
In  Its  petition  was  Inclusion  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  order  wbleh  would  require  Campbell  to 
Include  an  afllrmatlve  disclosure  In  aU  its 
future  advertising  of  the  decepUve  practice* 
discovered  by  the  Commlaslon  In  order  to 
alert  tbe  puMlc  to  these  practtoas. 
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The  Commission,  after  bearing  S.O.UP.'s 
arguments,  accepted  the  consent  agreement 
without  the  suggested  alterations.  However, 
In  its  opinion  by  Chairman  Weinberger,  the 
Commission  noted  that  there  was  no  basic 
disagreement  between  it  and  S.O.UP.  as  to 
the  Commission's  power  to  require  affirmative 
disclosure. 

In  deciding  that  affirmative  disclosure  was 
not  appropriate  in  this  instance,  the  Com- 
mission did,  however,  give  some  Indication 
of  tbe  criteria  to  be  used  by  It  in  evaluating 
not  only  the  limited  question  of  corrective 
advertising  but  also  its  approach  In  deter- 
mining whether  any  proffered  consent  agree- 
ment is  appropriate. 

First,  the  Commission  accepted  as  accurate 
S.O.UJP.'s  three  principal  criteria: 

1.  Whether  tbe  public  will  be  adequately 
lnf(»7ned  of  respondent's  alleged  deception 
and  thus  able  to  protect  themselves  from 
future  recurrences. 

3.  Whether  the  order  contains  sufficient 
assurances  that  tbe  alleged  violations  will 
not  be  repeated  in  the  future. 

3.  Whether  the  order  adequately  insures 
that  the  effects  of  the  deception  alleged  here 
have  been  adequately  dissipated. 

The  Commission  then  added  some  addi- 
tional criteria  of  Its  own : 

"These  questions  are,  of  course,  among 
those  which  the  Commission  must  consider 
In  determining  whether  final  acceptance  of 
the  proposed  order  Is  in  the  public  Interest 

"There  are  also  other  questions  which  we 
should  consider — among  them  the  extent 
and  type  of  the  deception,  whether  it  in- 
volves a  danger  to  health  or  safety  of  con- 
sumers, and,  what  Is  particularly  important 
where  a  proposed  order  has  been  agreed  to 
by  respondent,  whether  the  matter  merits 
fiirther  expenditure  of  the  Commission's  lim- 
ited resources  when  compared  vrtth  other 
matters  within  our  Jurisdiction."  " 

The  Kirkpatrlck  Conunisslon  has  very 
quickly  followed  up  on  this  pronouncement 
In  several  ways. 

First,  the  Commission  has  allowed  inter- 
vention by  S.O.UJ*.  in  a  case  involving  al- 
leged misrepresentations  by  a  major  tire 
company  for  the  limited  purpose  of  present- 
ing relevant  material  and  noncumulatlve 
evidence  on  tbe  issue  of  whether  the  pro- 
posed order  adequately  protects  tbe  public 
Interest." 

The  Commission  In  allowing  Intervention 
by  S.O.UJ*.  in  this  case  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  infiuenced  by  the  fact  that 
S.O.TTP.'s  request  to  have  an  affirmative  dis- 
closure requirement  in  the  Firettone  ardei 
might  be  mra^e  appropriate  than  in  the 
Campbell  Soup  case  because  an  alleged  mis- 
representation of  added  safety  was  involved 
in  the  latter  case  and  intervention  would  not 
und\ily  lengthen  tbe  case.  The  Commission 
did  state,  however: 

"In  allowing  Intervention  In  the  present 
case,  we  are  beginning  a  delicate  experiment, 
one  requiring  caution  and  close  observation. 
Nothing  In  this  opinion  sbotild  be  construed 
as  a  permanent  or  irreversible  policy  deci- 
sion; we  have  many  apprehensions  concern- 
ing this  step,  and  we  find  a  need  for  a  period 
of  probation."  » 

What  this  means  practically  la  that  the 
Commission  believea  that  in  tbe  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  tbe  staff  attorneys  charged  with 
the  duty  of  drafting  and  supporting  the 
Commission's  complaints  will  do  a  competent 
Job  of  repreeentlng  the  public  Interest,  but 
that  where  a  good  showing  for  intervention 
can  be  made  by  responsible  persons  or  groups 
that  the  Commission  will  seriously  consider 
such  requests. 

Also  as  a  result  of  the  original  S.O.T7.P. 
mtervention,  tbe  Commission  baa  included 
In  other  proposed  orders  where  it  was  deem- 
ed appropriate  a  requirement  that  tbe  re- 
spondents "clearly  and  conspicuously  dis- 
close in  all  advertising  for  one  year  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  alleged  that 
has  been  falsely  advertised  as " 

Two  major  cases  in  which  the  Commission 
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has  tentatively  agreed  that  such  relief  would 
be  appropriate  involve  allegations  of  falsa 
antipollution  claims  by  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California  for  its  Chevron  gasoline 
with  "F  310  "  and  allegations  that  ITT-Con- 
tlnental  Baking  Company  has  falsely  ad- 
vertised Wonder  and  Profile  Breads  and  Hos- 
tess Cupcakes.  Wonder  and  Hostess  have  al- 
legedly misrepresented  nutritional  qualities, 
and  Profile  Bread  was  charged  with  misrep- 
resenting that  It  Is  effective  for  weight  re. 
ductlon. 

The  Commission's  toughened  stance  In 
regards  to  the  deceptive  advertising  of  nutri- 
tional claims  can  most  clearly  be  seen  in  the 
proposed  orders  both  In  the  nT-Oontinental 
case "  and  the  Commission's  complaint 
against  alleged  misrepresentations  of  Coca- 
Cola's  Hi-C  Fruit  Drink.  In  addition  to  re- 
quiring corrective  advertising,''  these  orders 
would  also  act  against  the  trade  marks  "Pro- 
file" and  "Hl-C "  as  being  inherently  decep- 
tive and  thus  forbidden  to  respondent.  Nei- 
ther of  these  cases  has  been  settled,  and  it 
appears  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
there  is  a  final  answer  to  the  Commission's 
authority  to  require  this  stringent  relief. 

In  further  response  to  the  Commission's 
memorandum  requesting  innovative  remedies 
where  such  are  necessary  to  alleviate  con- 
sumer abuses,  tbe  Commission's  Division  of 
Food  and  Drug  Advertising  forwarded  a  novel 
complaint  against  the  Charles  Pfizer  Com- 
pany to  the  Commission  early  in  tbe  Spring 
of  1970  which  was  issued  on  April  16,  1970, 
as  a  proposed  complaint  (now  Docket  No. 
8819  under  issue  date  of  July  6,  1970). x  Tbe 
complaint  charges  that  Pflzer's  advertising 
of  its  "Urban  Sunburn  Treatment  Prep- 
aration" represents  that  it  actually  an- 
esthetizes nerves  in  sensitive  sunburned 
skin  and  that  it  relieves  pain  fast.  Tb* 
complaint  states  that  the  advertising  rep- 
resents implicitly  that  its  advertising  state- 
ments have  been  susbtantlated  by  ade- 
quate and  well-controlled  scientific  studies 
and  alleges  that  this  Is  not  the  case.  If  the 
Commission  eventually  Issues  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  in  this  case,  and  If  It  is  upheld 
In  tbe  courts,  the  effect  would  be  to  require 
manufacturers  of  analgesic  and  other  speci- 
fied claims  for  Its  products  to  have  available 
substantial  data  fully  corroborating  tbe 
claims  it  makes  for  them.  It  Is  also  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  tbe 
Commission's  complaint  against  "Unburn," 
Ralph  Nader  and  Aileen  Cowan  have  filed  a 
petition  with  the  Commission  requesting  a 
Trade  Regulation  Rule  reqiiirlng  that  when- 
ever claims  are  made  as  to  tbe  formulations, 
capabilities,  safety  or  efficacy  of  any  product, 
the  advertisers  must  have  supporting  data 
available.  It  Is  expected  that  by  tbe  time  this 
article  U  printed,  the  Commission  will  have 
made  Its  decision  as  to  whether  such  a  rule 
should  be  formally  proposed  and  set  for  a 
public  hearing. 

A  perusal  of  tbe  subject  matter  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  discussed  so  far  Indicates 
another  interesting  facet  of  the  current 
trend  In  Commission  enforcement,  and  a 
trend  which  apparently  will  continue.  Bach 
of  these  cases  has  a  great  deal  of  impact  in 
terms  of  consumer  protection  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  Each  is  topical  and  is  of  more 
immediate  concern  to  consumers  than  the 
myriad  of  Commission  cases  in  former  years 
which  were  concerned  with  violations  of  the 
so-csklled  "Labeling  Act"  and  such  ever  pres- 
ent petty  frauds  as  chinchilla  farming  and 
tbe  home  Improvement  rackets  which  have 
been  tbe  subject  of  many  Commission  com- 
plaints in  tbe  past.  This  Is  not  to  say  the 
Commission  Is  not  bringing  such  cases  now 
or  In  the  future,  but  rather  that  it  is  de- 
voting the  majority  of  Its  resources  to  mat- 
ters of  greater  concern  to  and  lm{>act  upon 
the  national  populace. 

Another  indication  of  this  Interest  In  ob- 
taining the  moat  enforcement  for  tbe  con- 
sumer's tax  dollar  can  be  seen  In  tbe  Com- 
mission's efforts  In  tbe  field  of  sweepstakes 
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and  other  games  of  chance.  The  amount  of 
mail  which  the  Commission  receives  on  thU 
one  problem  alone  from  all  parts  of  tbe  coun- 
try Indicates  the  great  concern  that  such 
games  of  chance  have  caused  tbe  public.  Re- 
cently, the  Commission  has  announced  sev- 
eral actions  against  major  national  users  of 
such  sweepstakes,  games  of  chance  and  so- 
called  games  of  skill.  In  one  instance,  the 
Commission  has  Included  in  the  proposed  re- 
lief a  requirement  that  the  respondent  must 
"cease-and-desist  from  wrongfvilly  withhold- 
ing tbe  earned  prize  of  tlOO  from  contest  en- 
trants who  submitted  entry  cards  which  were 
complete  and  correct  under  a  reasonable  In- 
terpretation of  the  published  contest 
rules  .  .  ."  "  and  it  Is  anticipated  that  a  covut 
test  of  the  Commission's  powers  In  this  area 
will  follow  any  final  determination  by  tbe 
Commission  that  it  has  the  power  to  require 
such  cash  payouts.  Thus,  if  one  Intends  to 
use  such  games  to  promote  one's  products,  It 
would  be  wise  to  retain  experienced  trade 
regulation  counsel.  A  review  of  one's  promo- 
tional program  will  Insure  that  it  will  pass 
muster  under  tbe  increased  vigilance  of  the 
Commission.  I  might  add  that  in  most  of  the 
recent  cases  the  Commission  has  Joined  In  its 
complaints  the  major  products  of  such  games 
along  with  the  sponsor  corp>oratlons. 

Other  interesting  complaints  In  the 
sweepstakes  area  have  involved  McDonald's 
Hamburger  Chain  and  D.  L.  Blair  Company, 
the  promoter  of  "McDonald's  $500,000  Sweep- 
stakes." In  this  particular  complaint,  Mc- 
Donald's is  charged  with  misrepresenting 
that  $600,000  worth  of  prizes  would  be 
awarded  when  only  113,000  in  prizes  was  act- 
ually distributed. 

Unlike  the  Coca-Cola  "Big  Name  Bingo" 
complaint,  tbe  proposed  order  would  act  pros- 
pectively to  require  that  in  all  future  games 
all  prizes  be  distributed."  Tbe  Commission 
has  continued  this  emphasis  upon  cases  of 
major  impact  In  such  actions  as  its  com- 
plaint against  the  major  manufacturers  and 
sellers  of  enzyme  containing  detergents  for 
misrepresentations  of  their  claims  of  "unique 
efficacy"  for  their  product."  As  In  the  sweep- 
stakes cases  Just  discussed,  the  Commission 
Joined  tbe  manufacturers'  advertising  agen- 
cies in  its  proposed  complaints. 

Recently,  the  Commission  has  accepted 
proposed  consent  agreements  in  the  enzyme 
efficacy  cases,"  but  its  previously  announced 
investigation  regarding  enzyme  safety  is  con- 
tinuing and  perhaps  by  the  time  this  article 
appears,  a  Commission  decision  will  have  be- 
come public. 

Another  Interesting  area  into  which  the 
Commission  has  delved  is  that  of  consumer 
privacy.  In  Docket  No.  0-1804,  Metromedia, 
Inc..  the  Commission  »  has  indicated  Its  con- 
cern that  companies  which  obtain  names  for 
the  purpose  of  compiling  lists  of  prospective 
customers  for  various  products  and  services 
clearly  reveal  the  purpose  of  their  question- 
naire or  other  method  of  obtaining  said 
names  so  that  the  consumer's  privacy  will 
not  be  unduly  infringed. 

Perhaps  a  greater  indication  of  this  very 
real  concern  for  the  consumers'  privacy  Is  the 
Commission's  recent  public  announcement 
that  It  had  directed  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Protection  to  expeditiously  look 
Into  tbe  possibility  that  Income  tax  services 
which  have  recently  become  so  popular  are 
using  the  information  obtained  from  their 
clients  to  compile  lists  which  can  be  sold  to 
finance  and  insurance  companies  who  great- 
ly value  the  refined  financial  data  thus  pro- 
vided on  prospective  ctistomers.  As  yet.  no 
cases  have  been  Issued  in  this  area,  but 
should  preliminary  indications  be  borne  out, 
action  In  this  field  might  be  expected  In  the 
near  future. 

Still  another  interesting  development  in 
respect  to  tbe  Commission's  request  for  inno- 
vative remedies  Is  contained  In  the  Com- 
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mission's  recent  complaint  against  tbe  Du- 
Pont  Company.*'  DuPont  has  allegedly  mis- 
represented In  Its  advertising  for  "Zerex 
Antl-Freeze,"  certain  anti-leak  attributes  of 
tbe  product  and,  further,  baa  failed  to  reveal 
that  Zerex  may  damage  the  car's  cooling  sys- 
tem. Tbe  proposed  order  in  this  case  would 
require  DuPont  to  clearly  disclose  this  dam- 
age potential.  Additionally,  If  tbe  record  in 
this  case  indicates  that  such  relief  is  inade- 
quate, tbe  Commission  will  consider  order- 
ing DuPont  to  stop  marketing  Zerex.  This 
case  most  likely  will  be  litigated. 

Perhaps  a  good  indication  of  another  area 
of  great  Interest  to  the  Kirkpatrlck  Commis- 
sion can  be  found  In  Its  recent  cases  brotight 
against  Mattel  and  Topper  Companies,  for 
the  misrepresentation  of  certain  character- 
istics of  toys  marketed  by  these  companies.*' 
In  a  further  development  in  this  area,  the 
Commission  baa  Issued  a  Joint  statement 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Coaunis- 
sion  stating  that  both  agencies  are  consid- 
ering Joint  hearings  on  the  question  of  ad- 
vertising addressed  primarily  to  children. 

In  evaluating  further  action  by  the  Com- 
mission m  this  area,  it  is  Important  to  add 
that  tbe  Commission  will  use  a  more  strin- 
gent standard  when  reviewing  advertising 
which  Is  addressed  primarily  to  less-expe- 
rienced and  much  more  impressionable  mar- 
keting groups  such  as  children.  It  is  perhaps 
possible  that  in  regard  to  certain  advertising 
apeclflcally  directed  to  such  groups  the  Com- 
mission may  test  its  powers  to  ban  such 
advertising. 

Though  the  most  novel  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recent  complaints  have  concerned  the 
consumer  protection  field,  the  Commission's 
activities  regarding  anti-trust  violations  have 
also  been  marked  by  the  innovative  use  of 
the  Commission's  powers.  Last  fall,  the  Com- 
mission announced  its  intention  to  Issue  a 
complaint  against  the  nation's  five  largest 
tire  manufacturers  «-  charging  that  their  leas- 
ing of  and  refusal  to  sell  bus  tires  has  elim- 
inated competition  among  themselves  and 
foreclosed  potential  competition.  Perhaps  the 
most  unique  feature  of  the  Commission's 
complaint  was  that  its  charge  was  based  upon 
the  parallel  action  over  a  period  of  time  by 
these  major  companies  and  that  no  allegation 
of  conspiracy  was  included. 

A  test  of  the  Commission's  authority  to 
interpret  the  law  in  this  fashion  must,  how- 
ever, await  a  future  case  since  the  Commis- 
sion has  tentatively  accepted  consent  agree- 
ments in  these  cases  *•  which  avoid  any  con- 
test on  this  Usue. 

In  another  action,  tbe  Commission  has  is- 
sued complaints "  against  major  manufac- 
turers and  franchisers  of  bottled  soft  drinks. 
The  complaints  allege  that  the  licensing 
agreements  unduly  restrict  bottlers  from 
selling  outside  of  designated  geographic  areas, 
thus  eliminating  competition  between  bot- 
tlers and  depriving  retailers  and  customers  of 
their  rights  to  purchase  at  a  competitive 
price. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fear  among 
smaller  bottlers  that  these  complaints  will 
eliminate  them  as  a  competitive  factor  in  the 
market  and  that  It  could  eventually  put  them 
out  of  business.  However,  this  was  not  the 
Intention  In  issuinj  the  complaints.  On  the 
contrary,  the  desire  was  to  enable  smaller 
and  medium-sized  businesses  to  compete  on 
tbe  basis  of  price  for  the  large  market  which 
exists  for  soft  drinks.  These  complaints  will 
undoubtedly  be  fully  litigated,  and  the  Com- 
mission will  very  carefully  consider  the  com- 
petitive effect  of  an  orders  which  might  be 
Issued. 

These,  then,  are  all  major  cases  during  tbe 
past  year  which  are  Indicative  of  the  Com- 
mission's intent  to  be  Increasingly  active  as 
a  protector  of  honest  business  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

Increasingly,  as  the  effects  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Office  of  Policy  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion become  felt,  tbe  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission's resources  will  be  directed  toward 
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areas  In  which  its  limited  budget  can  do  the 
most  good.  Also,  tbo  Commission  Is  placing 
an  emphasis  upon  tbe  creative  use  of  statu- 
tory powers  which  in  the  past  have  not 
proven  svifflclent  to  permit  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

The  Commission  remains  eager  to  obtain 
tbe  assistance  of  business  through  self -regu- 
lation and  cooperation  in  performing  Its  du- 
ties. It  recently  accepted,  on  a  trial  basis,  the 
proposals  of  the  major  manufacturers  of  the 
cigarette  industry  to  voluntarily  include  the 
latest  information  on  the  tar  and  nicotine 
content  of  their  cigarette  product  in  adver- 
tising and  promotional  materials.** 

Further,  the  Commission  has  cooperated 
fully  with  other  Government  agencies  and 
Industry  in  its  Inquiries  into  the  safety  of 
detergents  containing  enzymes  and  in  an- 
other area  has  been  willing  to  explore  with 
the  advertising  industry  Its  proposals  for 
self-regulation. 

The  Commission  has  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  bridge  which  exists  between  Its 
responsibilities  in  tbe  areas  of  advertising 
and  antitrust.*"  It  has  announced  major  in- 
vestigations of  franchising  and  six  major 
concentrated  industries  which  will  perhaps, 
when  completed,  give  tbe  Commission  more 
Information  on  this  important  relationship.*' 

Preliminary  Indications,  however,  in  the 
Commission's  franchise  and  cereal  industry 
investigations  strongly  suggest  that  concen- 
trated industries  are  characterized  by  little 
physical  and  real  product  differentiation  and 
extremely  large  advertising  budgets.  One 
might  look  lor  future  developments  In  this 
area. 

F'ractltloners  and  businessmen  affected  by 
the  Commission  will  also  note  In  tbe  future 
that  in  addition  to  the  Commission's  em- 
phasis on  initiating  cases  of  major  impact 
that  tbe  Commission  will  increasingly  resort 
to  tightly  drafted  Trade  Regulation  Rules 
which  will  be  marked  by  the  same  originality 
which  is  currently  appearing  in  the  prohibi- 
tions of  tbe  Commission's  proposed  com- 
plaints. Tbe  Oommission  now  has  under  con- 
sideration proposals  affecting  the  negative 
option  procedure  used  by  major  book  and 
record  clubs,  new  car  pricing  practices,  un- 
fair billing  practices,  and  a  proposal  which 
would  affect  the  rights  of  creditors  handling 
commercial  paper  for  many  consvmier  credit 
items  to  assert  the  "bolder  in  due  course" 
concept  as  a  defense. 

The  Commission  is  also  increasingly  active 
through  its  General  Counsel's  Office  in  the 
use  of  its  seizure  powers  under  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  and  in  Its  request  for  pre- 
liminary injunctions  against  advertising 
which  is  alleged  to  be  violative  of  Section  la 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  Commission,  through  Its  General 
Counsel,  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  has  also  shown 
Itself  able  to  act  quickly  where  matters  of 
general  safety  are  involved. 

In  the  Commission's  complaint  against  th» 
American  Safety  Razor  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  Phillip  Morris,  the  Commlsalon  acted  in 
less  than  a  week  to  draft  a  complaint  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  distribution  of  sample 
razor  blades  to  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic by  means  of  home  delivery  newspapers, 
and  to  prepare  the  necessary  papers  for  an 
injunction  suit  (which  proved  to  be  unneces- 
sary)." 

The  Commission,  through  Its  General 
Counsel  was  prepared  In  this  case,  had  It  been 
necessary  to  request  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  a  preliminary  Injunction  un- 
der general  equity  power  to  prevent  this  dis- 
tribution. While  there  may  be  some  doubt 
whether  the  Commission  has  such  powers,  the 
Commission  was  willing  in  this  instance  bad 
It  been  necessary  to  test  Its  rights  in  this 
regard  because  it  was  felt  tbe  public  welfai« 
required  such  action. 

The  Commission,  in  the  months  ahead, 
will  probably  continue  to  pursue  Its  cur- 
rent enforcement  direction.  The  Commis- 
sion's enforcement  will  become  Incrvaslngly 
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sophisticated  as  a  result  of  the  work  which 
Is  being  done  in  its  Office  of  Policy  Planning 
and  Evaluation  under  the  direction  of  L.aw- 
rence  G.  Meyer."  At  the  current  time,  this 
Office  is  heavily  involved  in  the  development 
of  a  computer  methodology  to  measure  in 
term  of  standard  industrial  codes  the  Com- 
misaloa  expenditures  of  both  time  and 
money.  This  codification  by  Industry,  when 
successfully  completed,  will  give  the  Cotc- 
mission  a  continuing  grasp  of  where  It  Is  de- 
voting Its  energies  and  thus  a  method  to  re- 
fine the  Commission's  enforcement  to  areiu  of 
greatest  aeed  and  to  improve  its  miULagement 
of  individual  Commission  matters,  further, 
this  Office  is  Involved  in  research  into  be- 
havioral aspects  of  markets  and  consumers 
on  a  level  of  sophistication  which  has  been 
lacking  In  previous  Commission  action." 

Before  concluding,  there  Is  one  additional 
area  which  should  be  discussed — the  pos- 
sibility of  changes  imposed  on  the  Commis- 
sion from  the  outside. 

On  January  30.  1971,  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Executive  Organization, 
under  the  le«dership  of  Its  President.  Roy 
L.  Ash.  filed  a  report  on  selected  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies  which  recommended 
a  new  regulatory  framework. 

As  regards  the  federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  so-called  'Ash  Committee"  recommended 
that  'the  Federal  Trade  Commission  be  abol- 
ished and  its  consumer  protection  responsi- 
bilities vested  In  a  new  federal  trade  practice 
agency  headed  by  a  single  Administrator,  and 
that  antltrtist  enforcement  responslblUtlea 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  federal  anUtrust  Board."  " 

At  the  same  time  that  the  "Ash  Commit- 
tee" was  recommending  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  be  abolished.  Senators 
Magnuson  and  Gumey,  and  Congressmen 
Dlngell  and  B-lenbom  were  introducing  bills 
on  Capitol  Hill  which  would  have  a  far  dif- 
ferent effect  iqxm  the  Commission.  In  8.  98S, 
(HJt.  48001.  the  Constimer  Product  War- 
ranty and  Federal  Trade  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  1971.  SMiator  Magnuson 
and  Congressman  Dlngell  have  Introduced  a 
bill  which  would  greatly  increase  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  protect 
the  consumer's  interest. 

Title  I  of  8.  980.  provides  minimum  dis- 
closure standards  for  written  consximer  prod- 
uct warranties  and  would  vest  In  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  requisite  authority  to 
enforce  these  standards.  Title  I  provides  ef- 
fecuve  features  for  the  elimination  of  much 
of  the  warranty  abuse  which  exists  today. 

Title  U  contains  those  powers  which  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  Commission's  en- 
f  orceoient  of  its  consumer  protection  respon- 
EibiUties.  It  would  modemlae  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  give  the  Comxols- 
Bion  Jurisdiction  over  unfair  methods  of 
competition  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  which  affect  interstate  commerce. 
Other  sections  of  this  bill  would  allow  the 
CcKzunission  to  initiate  suits  in  the  district 
courts  to  obtain  penalties  for  violatioof  with 
actual  or  implied  knowledge  of  Section  5  or 
ruie&  promulgated  under  Section  6  of  the 
FederaJ  Trade  Commission  Act.  This  also 
would  be  a  valuable  weapon  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  have 

Section  203  of  the  Act  would  provide  clari- 
ficauon  of  the  Commission's  powers  by  spell- 
ing out  that  the  Commission's  cease-and- 
desist  authco^ty  extends  the  power  to  the 
Commission  to  require  such  other  action  as 
may  be  determined  necessary  to  remedy  the 
violations  of  law  found  by  the  Commission. 
This  specific  endorsement  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recent  practice  of  including  in  appro- 
priate proposed  orders  a  requirement  that 
respondents  allow  rescission  of  contracts  and 
restitution  lonly  where  ai^roprtate)  as  well 
as  oorrectlve  advertising,  would  be  desirable 
in  that  it  would  eliminate  the  delay  which 
protracted  litigation  will  have  upon  the 
ComLmission's  use  of  these  powers. 

In  Sections  a06.  200  and  210  of  8   986.  the 
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penalty  for  violations  of  final  Commission 
orders  Is  raised  from  (6.000  to  910.000  and 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  act  through 
its  own  attorneys,  thus  eliminating  the  Com- 
mission's reliance  upon  the  Department  of 
Justice.  This  legislation  also  makes  explicit 
the  Commission's  pKiwers  to  promiilgate  trade 
regulation  rules,  and  in  Section  212  gives  the 
Commission  the  right  to  seek  preliminary 
injunctions  after  the  Commission  has  shown 
a  federal  district  court  that  It  has  reason  to 
believe  that  an  act  or  practice  is  unfair  or 
deceptive  to  the  consumer  and  that  the  en- 
joining thereof  would  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest. 

Congressman  Brlenbom's  and  Senator 
Ourney's  proposal  would  increase  the  Com- 
mission's responsibility  in  stiU  another  fash- 
Ion,  "nue  n  of  S.  1205 — HH.  3809.  Instead  of 
establishing  a  separate  consumer  protection 
agency  would  grant  statutory  recognition  to 
the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  within 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  would 
grant  to  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection 
most  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  now 
being  suggested  in  Congressman  Rosenthal's 
bill,  HJl.  14,  as  being  necessary  and  desirable 
for  a  separate  consumer  protection  agency. 
By  legislatively  recognizing  and  extending 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  and  by  in- 
creasing the  stature  of  Its  Director  to  that  of 
a  Presidential  appointment,  these  bills  would 
greatly  enhance  the  Commission's  ability  to 
protect  the  consumer  interest  in  a  compre- 
hensive fashion. 

In  forwarding  his  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress for  consumer  legislation  in  February  of 
1970.  President  Nixon  specifically  asked  for 
some  of  the  powers  mentioned  in  the  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  by  Senator  Mag- 
nuson and  Congressman  Dlngell.  and  the 
President  recommended  an  interim  measure 
that  the  "advocacy  function"  be  placed  with- 
in the  Federal  Trade  Commission.''  President 
Nixon  specifically  did  not  pass  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Ash  Committee  to  abol- 
ish the  Federal  Trade  Commission  so  that 
he  might  Judge  the  commentary  received  by 
the  Bar  and  other  interested  parties  before 
making  a  recommendation.^ 

Concurrently  with  the  drafting  of  this  arti- 
cle, a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Antltmst 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
come  out  solidly  against  the  Ash  Commit- 
tee recommendation  to  dissolve  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  but  has  recommended  that 
the  adjudicative  functions  be  transferred  to 
a  new  administrative  court.^ 

It  is  not  the  purpose  ctf  this  paper  to  choose 
between  the  alternative  proposals  presented 
by  these  dUTering  outside  attempts  to  affect 
the  Commission's  future.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  there  Is  a  very  real  need  for  an 
active  agency  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  protect  consumers  and  honest 
businessmen  from  practices  which  are  Inher- 
ently unfair  whether  they  be  traditionally 
characterized  as  antitrust  violations  or  un- 
fair or  deceptive  practices. ~  In  the  months 
ahead,  the  Commission  will,  through  Its  own 
actions,  continue  to  make  a  case  for  its  con- 
tinued existence,  and  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  revitalized  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
be  around  for  quite  a  long  time. 

EDITOa'S    NOTE 

In  the  interim  between  the  time  this  arti- 
cle was  completed  and  Its  publication  In  this 
Journal,  the  Commission  haa  continued  Its 
accelerated  pace.  In  the  Coca-Cola  Hi-C  case 
(supra) ,  the  Commission  has  issued  a  formal 
complaint  and  has  dropped  the  order  pre- 
viously affecting  the  trademark  "Hl-C."  An 
eventual  test  of  the  Commission's  powers 
to  require  the  termination  of  the  advertis- 
ing of  a  trademarked  brand  name,  however, 
most  surely  will  not  be  long  In  coming.  In 
addition  to  the  Pro/lie  Bread  case  which 
remains,  the  Commission  has  now  challenged 
a  recent  case  against  the  J.  B.  Williams 
Corp.'s   (Trade  Reg.  Sep.  f   19691)    advertls- 
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Ing  the  trademark  "Pro-Slim"  and  "Pr<^ 
Slim's  7-Day  Reducing  Wafers  and  DIM 
Drinks  " 

The  Commission  has  brought  an  addition- 
al case  against  gasoline  anti-pollution  claims 
and  In  the  antitrust  area  has  challenged 
the  Warner-Lambert  merger  with  Parka, 
Davis  and  ruled  against  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co.  merger  with  Kennecott. 

FOOTNOTDS 

•  Member  of  the  Virginia  and  District  of 
Columbia  Bars.  The  views  stated  are  those  of 
the  author  and  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
Commission  or  any  Individual  Commissioner. 

>  Mr.  Klrkpatrick  was  sworn  In  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  exactly  one 
year  later  on  September  15,  1970. 

*  Cox,   FXLLMETH,   SCHXJLTZ,   THB   NADKR  RE- 

Port  on  trz  Fedekal  Trade  Commissior 
( 1969.  Richard  W.  Baron,  New  York) ,  herein- 
after cited  as  Naoer  Report. 

»  Report  or  the  ABA  Commission  to  Studt 
THE  Federal  Trade  Commission,  September 
15,  1969.  Committee  Print,  at  3. 

«/d.  at  1. 

•Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  10.  1971,  at  1. 

» Id.  Mr.  Nader  is  quoted  In  the  article  aa 
stating,  "The  Commission  is  waking  up  to 
Its  respionslbllltles,  which  Is  attributable  to 
a  new  and  more  vigilant  staff.  If  they  keep  up 
the  accelerated  pace,  the  FTC  may  become  a 
prime  recruiting  ground  for  Idealistic  young 
lawyers  who  want  to  use  the  authority  of  a 
democratic  government  to  protect  consumers 
and  root  out  antl-competltlve  practices." 

■  See,  infra  note  9. 

'  Address  by  Chairman  Miles  W.  Klrkpat- 
rick, International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executive.  Jan.  8,  1971. 

•117  CoNO.  Rec.  No.  22.  Feb.  24,  1971,  at 
1879-1882.  See  also,  Statement  of  Virginia  H. 
Knauer.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs  Concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's Consumer  Message  of  Feb.  24,  1971. 
Mrs.  Knauer  notes  that : 

■'[N]o  review  of  the  President's  message 
would  be  complete  without  a  review  of  the 
proposals  foi-  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  great  strides  made 
thus  far  by  the  dedicated  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Miles  Klrkpatrick. 

"TTie  President  asks  that  the  FTC  be  given 
authority  to  seek  preliminary  Injunctions  In 
Federal  courts  against  what  it  deems  are  un- 
fair or  deceptive  business  practices.  He  has 
also  asked  the  authority  of  the  PTC  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  activities  'affecting'  Inter- 
state commerce  as  well  as  those  activities 
which  are  'In'  Interstate  commerce.  In  addi- 
tion, be  has  requested  civil  penalties  to  be 
increased  up  to  $10,000  for  each  violation  of 
Commission  cease-and-desist  orders. 

"We  all  know  that  consumers  have  been 
troubled  for  some  time  by  deceptive  and  un- 
clear warranties.  The  President  has  proposed 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  be  given 
authority  to  require  full  and  complete  dl»> 
closure  of  warranty  terms  in  language  con- 
sumers can  understand,  and  Department  of 
Justice  enforcement  of  disclosure  require- 
ments  would  be  added  to  the  CommlsslonH 
efforts.  " 

'•ABA  Report,  at  2,  Committee  Print 
(1909). 

"  Id.  at  2-3. 

"Address  by  Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  ABA 
Antitrust  Section  Spring  Meeting,  April  0. 
1970.  See,  39  ANTmcsT  L.  J.  414. 

"  See,  39  ANTmusT  L,  J.,  tupra,  note  12.  at 
415-16 

"  Address  by  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Ohio 
State  Bar  Association,  Akron,  Ohio.  May  14 
1970.  See  aUo,  Swanaon,  Revolution  at  tlu 
Federal  Trade  CommUiion,  57  ABA  Rkp.  lU 
( 1971 ) .  It  might  be  noted  that  Basil  MeslnM. 
Chairman  Weinberger's  Executive  Assistant, 
played  an  extremely  Important  role  In  tb* 
transfer  of  authority  to  the  field  and  In  tlM 
subsequent  reorganization  of  the  Conunl*- 
slon.  Chairman  Klrkpatrick  has  appointed 
Mr.  Mezloss  to  the  position  of  Executive  Dtr 
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rector  of  the  Commission.  As  the  Chief 
Staff  Official,  Mr.  Mezlnes  is  in  excellent  posi- 
tion to  Insure  that  changes  in  the  Commis- 
sion's structure  which  he  helped  draft  are  ef- 
ficiently carried  forward. 

'^  In  announcing  this  new  position,  Chair- 
man Weinberger  stated: 

"(OJur  team  of  highly  mobile  ^eclallsts 
will  complement  the  work  of  our  investiga- 
tory personnel,  giving  our  field  offices  far 
greater  coverage  of  their  territory.  Local  con- 
sumer problems  will  not  be  spotted  more 
promptly  and  field  office  attorneys  can  re- 
spond just  as  promptly  in  resolving  the  com- 
plaints. Washington  need  not  be  contacted 
except  for  actions  that  by  law  only  the  Com- 
mission Itself  can  take. 

"These  specialists  help  the  field  attorneys 
enforce  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act,  the  W(X>1, 
Pur,  Textile,  and  Flammable  Fabrics  Laws, 
and  are  deeply  Involved  In  general  investiga- 
tion consumer  education  programs  and  com- 
munity relations.  This  corps  of  consumer 
protection  specialists  is  a  highly  competent 
and  motivated  group  of  men  and  women  who 
will  provide  the  added  measure  of  strength 
that  the  PTC  field  offices  have  long  needed  to 
conduct  an  unflagging  campaign  country- 
wide against  fraud,  deception,  and  unethical 
business  practices  ....  a  campaign  that  Is 
really  designed  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
consumers  and  businessmen  alike."  Press  Re- 
lease, FTC  Dispatching  Consumer  Protection 
Specialists  to  Field  in  Broad  Attack  on  De- 
ception, Fraud,  July  2,  1970. 

'"  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia,  Boston. 

'"  Weinberger  before  Ohio  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, supra  note  13. 

"Further  indicative  of  the  Commission's 
and  the  field  offices'  new  vitality  Is  the  crea- 
tion In  major  metropolitan  areas  of  consumer 
protection  committees. 

"One  such  committee  has  already  been 
established  in  Chicago  and  the  creation  of 
such  committees  in  all  fifteen  largest  popula- 
tion centers  is  our  goal  for  the  immediate 
future. 

"These  committees,  composed  of  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies,  have  as  their  target 
consumer  fraud  in  all  Its  most  virulent  forms. 
As  part  of  the  one  stop  complaint  service  pro- 
vided by  these  committees,  a  consumer  com- 
plaint that  may  have  been  filed  with  the 
*Tong  agency  will  be  automatically  Tor- 
warded  to  the  appropriate  destination.  No 
longer  will  frustrated  consumers  face  the 
depressing  aggravation  of  being  shunted  from 
one  agency  to  another  until  they  give  up  In 
their  attempt  to  achieve  redress  totally  dis- 
illusioned with  all  levels  of  government." 

'-  The  Commission's  budget  for  fiscal  1971 
is  $20,500,000  for  all  activities.  ThU  oan  be 
contrasted  with  Procter  &  Gamble's  adver- 
Usmg  budget  for  1969  of  $275,000,000,  $187.6 
million  of  which  was  In  measured  media 
(radio,  television,  magazines,  etc.). 

'•Consumer  Advisory  Board  found  In  New 
Orleans,  FTC  Press  Reletue  (June  4,  1970). 
See.  PTC  policy  announcement  of  February 
5k  1970.  There  are  now  Consumer  Advisory 
Boards  operating  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
and  one  In  the  midst  of  development  In  San 
Francisco. 

'  57  ABA  Rep.,  supra  note  IS,  at  132. 

"  Address  by  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California,  San  Francisco, 
June  19,  1970. 

^  Chairman  Weinberger  announces  Reor- 
ganization Plan  for  FTC,  FTC  Press  Release 
(June  9,  1970) .  The  attached  chart  shows  the 
Weinberger  reorganisation  with  the  current 
organization;  the  original  Weinberger  reor- 
ganization also  Included  the  positions  of 
Ek:onomlc  Adviser,  Executive  Assistant  to 
Chairman,  and  the  Office  of  Congressional 
Relations,  which  have  been  eliminated.  The 
second  chart  li  the  pre-Welnberger  align- 
ment. 
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=  Recent  FTC  Achievements  Reviewed,  FTC 
Press  Release,  Aug.  13^  1970,  with  accompany- 
ing letter  to  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

^  It  Is  obviously  people  who  make  any  or- 
ganization run.  The  best  orgainlzational  table 
Imaginable  is  useless  without  capable  and 
energetic  personnel  to  fill  the  listed  positions. 
Chairman  Weinberger  had  a  distinct  ability 
to  find  people  with  the  ability  to  "make 
things  happen"  and  to  convince  them  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  turning  this  agency 
around.  See,  2  Natl.  J.  No.  14,  (April  11, 
1970),  for  Information  on  some  of  these 
recruits,  and.  Consumer  Report /FTC's  New 
boldness  tests  limits  on  Its  authority.  3 
Natl.  J.  No.  4  (Jan.  30,  1971),  for  a  complete 
article  on  Commission  personnel  today. 

^Id.  Chairman  Klrkpatrick  has  exhibited 
this  same  ability  to  attract  highly  capable 
men  to  accept  senior  staff  positions.  To  head 
the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  he  has 
chosen  Professor  Robert  PHtofsky,  Counsel 
to  the  ABA  Conunlttee,  for  the  Bureau  of 
Competition  he  has  chosen  Mr.  Alan  Ward, 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Washington  Anti- 
trust Bar,  and  he  has  chosen  as  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Economics  Dr.  Michael  Mann, 
head  of  the  Economics  Department  at  Bos- 
ton College. 

"PTC  Forms  Advisory  Council  to  Review 
Rules  of  Practice,  and  Procedures,  FTC  Press 
Release,  May  27,  1970. 

'^Highlights  of  1970,  PTC  Press  Release 
(undated).  See  also,  116  Cong.  Rec.  ElO,  837 
(daUy  ed.  Dec.  30,  1970)  (remarks  of  Honor- 
able John  N.  Erlenbom) . 

s  Campbell  Soup  Co..  et  al.  Docket  C  1741 
(1970).  See  the  final  order  and  opinion  of 
the  Commission  by  Chairman  Weinberger 
dated  May  26,  1970.  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  "  19,261 
(1970). 

*/d.at1I  21.423. 

•"  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  D.  No.  8818 
1970).  See.  Trade  Rec.  Rep.  f*  19,373,  21.501 
(1970),  for  the  Commission's  opinion  and 
order  granting  limited  intervention.  8.0.U-P. 
was  also  permitted  necessary  discovery  rights. 

»'  /(fat  "  21,502. 

"SUndard  OU  Co.  of  California,  D.  8827 
(1970),  Track  Reg.  Rep.  19,352.  19.428 
(1970).  nr-Contlnental  Baking  Co..  Inc., 
proposed  complaint  No.  712  3447,  Trade  Reg. 
Rep.  f  19,539  (1970).  Other  cases  In  which 
the  Commission  has  Issued  pr<^x«als  or  ad- 
judicative complaints  which  have  proposed 
orders  requiring  corrective  advertising  and 
Involving  similar  nutritional  product  misrep- 
resentation are  In  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry 
Juice,  and  In  Coca-Cola  for  the  alleged  mis- 
representation of  Hl-C  Fruit  Drink.  In  addi- 
tion, in  Its  complaint  against  Chemway  for 
the  alleged  misrepresentation  of  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  Dr  West's  Toothbrushes,  the 
Commission  ordered  corrective  advertising. 
The  Commission,  however,  specifically  reject- 
ed the  Inclusion  of  corrective  advertising  in 
the  proposed  order  against  the  Swift  Baby 
Food  Company  because  of  Its  fear  that  Swift. 
which  has  only  a  minor  share  of  the  baby 
f(x>d  market,  would  be  Irreparably  injured 
thereby.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  com- 
plaints which  have  been  tentatively  found 
to  be  appropriate  for  the  inclusion  of  <x>r- 
rectlve  advertising  have  Involved  either  en- 
vironment,  health  or   nutritional   claims. 

"  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  In  the 
Ocean  Spray  case,  the  suggested  corrective 
advertising  relief  has  been  strengthened  to 
require  Ocean  Spray  to  devote  at  least  25% 
of  each  beverage  advertisement  for  the  next 
year  to  a  clear  disclosure  that  the  FTC  has 
alleged  the  firm  has  falsely  described  its 
cranberry  drink  as  a  Juloe  and  has  falsely 
described  the  beverage's  nutritional  content. 
Trade  Reo   Rep.  ««   19,477,  21.556  (1970> 

>•  Trade  Reo.  Rep.  II   10,209.  19,370  (1970). 

**The  Oooa-Oola  Company,  D.  8834  (1970), 
See,  Trade  Rbo.  Rxp.  1   19,290  (1970). 


» McDonald's  Corp.,  D.  8837  (1970),  Trade 
Reg.  Rep,  SU9,a96,  19,612  (1970).  McDonald's 
and  Its  advertising  agency,  I^Arcy  Advertis- 
ing, have  filed  a  consent  carder  which  has 
been  provisionally  accepted  by  the  FTC.  D.  L. 
Blair,  the  promoter.  Is  not  a  party  to  this 
consent  agreement  and  the  complaint  Is  be- 
ing litigated. 

'^ Trade  Reg.  Rkp.  f  19,383  (1970). 

"Trade  Reg.  Rep.  t  19,511   (1970), 

»See,  Trade  Rec.  Rep.  {  19,441  (1970).  for 
the  Commission's  provisional  acceptance  of 
the  consent  order. 

"Trade  Reg.  Rep.  I  19J395  (1970). 

«  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  t  19,398.  See  also,  Trade 
Reg.  Rep.  T  19386,  for  the  Commission's 
action  against  Mars,  Inc.  for  allegedly  mis- 
representing the  nutritional  value  of  Its 
MUky-Way  chocolate  bar. 

"  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Trade 
Reg.  Rep.  fi  19381  ( 1970) . 

"Trade  Reg.  Rep.  I  19,522  (1971). 

"Trade  Reg.  Rep.  !;  19,433  (1971). 

«  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  1  50,292  ( 1970) . 

*•  Nero  Challenges  for  Consumer  Movement, 
Address  by  Commissioner  Mary  Oanllner 
Jones,  FVth  Consumer  Assembly  of  Greater 
New  York.  March  6.  1971. 

•'Address  by  MUes  W.  Klrkpatrick,  19th 
Annual  Spring  Meeting.  Antitrust  Section, 
American  Bar  Association,  April  1,  1971.  See 
also.  Statement  by  Casper  W.  Weinberger, 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  July 
10,  1970. 

••Phillip  Morris,  Inc..  D.  8838,  Trade  Reg. 
Rep.  (1971). 

*•  Mr.  Meyer  has  given  an  excellent  view  al 
enforcement  trends  of  the  Commission  in  the 
petroleum  industry  and  in  franchising  and 
product  safety  in  three  separate  speeches 
which  should  be  reviewed  by  those  desiring 
more  material  on  the  trends  of  enforcement 
at  the  Federal  Trade  ConunlsKlon: 

(a)  Some  General  Obseroationa  <m  the 
Petroleum  Industry,  National  Congress  of 
Petroleum  Retailers,  Aug.  12,  1970; 

( b)  Before  the  International  Franchise  As- 
sociation. BCaml,  Florida,  January  21,  1971; 

(c)  Some  Observations  on  the  Emerging 
Trends  in  Product  Liability.  University  o< 
Wisconsin,  March  16,  1971. 

•"For  an  indication  of  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  work  being  done  In  this  Office. 
the  speech  by  Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Assistant 
Director  of  this  Office,  before  the  Distin- 
guished Lecture  Series  in  Consumer  Beha- 
vior at  the  Ohio  State  University  on  Febru- 
ary 22.  1971,  Is  highly  reconmiended.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Commission's 
Office  of  Public  Information. 

•'  Prssidemt's  Advisort  Council  on  Exbc- 
rrrtvE  Organization,  a  New  Rect7latort 
Framework  Report  on  Selected  Indepsms- 
ent  Recvxatort  Acemcxes  87  (January  1971). 

"The  "advocacy  function"  is  a  shorthand 
notation  for  the  right  to  Intervene  In  the 
proceedings  of  other  federal  agencies  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  consumers.  The  alter- 
native versions  of  the  proposals  before  Con- 
gress give  this  right  to  either  the  FTC  or  an 
independent  executive  agency  as  a  matter  of 
right  m  proceedings  which  are  not  solely  for 
obtaining  penalties,  and  at  the  option  of  the 
other  agency  where  a  penalty  Is  the  purpoee 
of  the  proceedings. 

»117  Cong.  Rec.  Rep.  (dally  ed.  Feb.  24, 
1971). 

■^  Report  op  the  Section  or  ANrrrRDSr 
Law  To  Study  the  Ash  Council  Repokt, 
April  1.  1971 

•^  Although  It  Is  not  the  purpoee  of  this 
paper  to  choose  from  among  the  various  pro- 
poaals  affecting  the  agency,  the  addrees  by 
Chairman  Miles  W.  Klrkpatrick  before  the 
19th  Annual  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Antitrust 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  pre- 
sents an  excellent  defense  of  the  Commis- 
sion's current  procedures  and  Joint  responsi- 
bilities. 
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STABILITY  AND  CHANGE  IN  DRUG 
USE  PATTERNS  AMONG  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or  CAuroKHiA 
m  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ac- 
tivity as  a  momber  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  has  alerted  me  to  the 
serious  prohlem  of  drug  abuse  among  our 
Nation's  youth.  Testimony  before  this 
committee  has  indicated  that  the  use  of 
marihuana  by  youths  of  high  school  age 
is  widespread,  while  the  use  of  m(H« 
harmful  hallucinogens,  amphetamines, 
and  barbiturates  Is  Increasing. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  speak  to  thousands 
of  high  school  students  each  year.  I  am 
continually  impressed  by  their  vitality 
and  by  the  sharpness  of  their  minds.  In 
the  light  of  medical  evidence  attesting  to 
the  harmful  effects  of  drug  abuse,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  thought  that  so 
many  of  these  young  adults,  while  in  the 
prime  of  life,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
jeopardise  their  future  mental,  physical 
and  emotional  development  for  momen- 
tary escapes  from  reality. 

It  is  clear  that  there  remains  much  to 
be  learned  concerning  the  causes  and  the 
effects  of  drug  usage  and  drug  addiction 
among  youth.  Only  a  few  extensive 
studies  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
various  aspects  of  this  proUem. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
one  such  study  concerning  the  use  of 
drugs  among  high  school  students  in  the 
district  which  I  represent.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Michael  Brown,  with  the  aid 
of  a  staff  of  student  research  assistants. 
Dr.  Brown  is  an  assistant  professor  at 
California  State  Ccdlege  in  Pullerton, 
Calif.,  and  a  consultant  for  the  Pullerton 
High  School  district.  He  Is  the  author  of 
a  number  of  books  and  articles  concern- 
ing the  politics  of  youth  and  drug  abuse 
among  youth. 

Based  on  data  compiled  over  a  4 -year 
period,  the  study  provides  a  statistical 
analysis  of  patterns  of  drug  usage  among 
high  school  students  In  the  Pullerton 
High  School  district.  This  study  Is  of 
particular  significance  in  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  only  long-term  analysis  of  an 
adolescent  community,  based  upon  highly 
reliable  sdentiflc  survey  techniques,  to  be 
compiled  in  this  country. 

I  commend  Dr.  Brown  and  his  staff  on 
their  work  in  compiling  this  worthwhile 
and  thought-provoking  study.  I  include 
this  study  in  the  Recokd  and  recommend 
it  to  the  entire  membership  for  reading. 
STAsrurrr  and  Chamcx  dt  Dcus  Dn  P*maira 
Amono  High  School  8iiiumis 
(By  Michael  Brown) 

urnooccnoif :  rax  rcuarrox  rounoA 

Tb«  predOfnlDMHiy  •uburten  north  Onuigs 
OouDty  (Oaafomik)  btm  began  to  fed  tb» 
inifMet  <3t  Um  grovlng  drug  •ubeoltore 
amoog  the  young  In  10«7-W  m  UMiljaana 
and  bAllodnogen  nae  begui  ite  apread  ft<am 
city  to  mlddle-«laM  aoburb.  Unprepared  to 
cope  with  what  waa  rumored  to  be  drug  ex- 
per"nimt»tioa  of  near -epidemic  proportlona, 
police  and  educators,  aa  veil  aa  community 
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groups.  Involved  themaelvee  In  nimiberleaa 
attempts  to  control  the  drug  "problem." 
In  restrospect,  most  attempCa  at  solution 
were  hasty,  lll-lniormed,  and  generally  In- 
effective; all  too  often  the  attention  and 
attendant  publicity  glamorised  the  drug  sub- 
culture and  atcAed  the  risk-taking  pre- 
dlapoaMlon  of  many  adoleacenta. 

The  Pullerton  High  S<diool  District,  oom- 
poaed  of  seven  high  schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  14,000  students,  followed  a  policy  of 
notable  restraints  In  their  i4>proacb  to  drug 
use  within  their  community.  The  Immediate 
problem  In  1907-68  was  to  provide  some 
guidance  and  educational  continuity  for  drvig 
users  apprehended  by  law  enforcement 
agencies.  By  creating  an  extended  day  educa- 
tional situation  for  students  suspended  from 
thetr  regular  high  schools,  the  District  was 
able  to  maintain  oootact  wtth  students  who 
would  otherwise  be  left  to  their  own  devices, 
which  under  the  ctroomstances  would  doubt- 
less lead  to  continued  or  Increased  drug- 
taking  during  the  lODg  days  of  enforced  Isola- 
tion. In  addition  to  educational  continuity, 
the  students  bad  aooess  to  regular  counsel- 
ing. This  formula  aatlsfled  both  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  the  personal  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  suspended  students. 

A  concurrent  program  was  undertaken  by 
the  District  to  establish  the  precise  nature 
and  extent  of  drug  use  i^rrwsng  their  student 
cUentele.  Not  satisfied  with  the  unsubMsm- 
tlated  estimates  offered  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  media.  District  administra- 
tors wtth  the  full  support  of  the  Board  ot 
Kdiicatkxi  commissioned  this  Investigator  to 
ascertain  the  dlmeoalotis  and  extent  of  drug 
use  within  the  seven  high  schools.  The  find- 
ings of  the  first  study  In  May,  1968  were  re- 
leased in  February,  1960  and  summarlaed  in 
a  letter  to  every  parent  In  the  school  dis- 
trict. It  was  decided  at  that  time  to  relegate 
the  survey  In  May,  1970.  in  order  to  chart 
changes  over  the  two-year-period. 

THX    FTJtJXSTON    STtJDT     (1970):     METRODCLOCT 

The  Student  Attitude  Survey  Included 
twenty-two  drug  use  and  drug-related  atti- 
tude Items  and  was  administered  to  a  statis- 
tically random  selection  of  students  in  each 
of  the  high  schools  in  the  District.  The  ques- 
tionnaire was  of  the  self -administered  type, 
and  was  a  partially  revised  and  expanded 
version  of  the  1968  Instrument.  All  students 
were  anonymous  and  participation  was  vol- 
untary, although  no  student  opted  not  to 
participate.  Administration  at  each  school 
was  executed  by  this  investigator  and  re- 
search staff,  after  preparatory  organization 
by  the  Dean  of  Ouidance  at  each  school. 

The  1108  questionnaires  were  hand-coded 
and  checked  for  error  in  two  separate  proc- 
esses before  keypunch,  verification  and  stor- 
age procedures.  Computer  operations  were 
executed  through  the  facilities  of  the  Com- 
puter Center,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

BCOPX    or   THK    1970    STUST 

This  report  summarizes  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  marijuana,  hallucinogens  (LSD  and 
mescaline) ,  amphetamines,  and  barbiturates. 
Drug  use  frequency  la  controlled  by  sex, 
grade  level,  and  economic-education  level. 
In  addition,  the  patterns  and  characteristics 
of  users  are  controlled  by  the  extent  of  use 
and  inter-relatlonshlps  of  types  of  drug  use. 
Special  attention  Is  given  to  the  rationales 
for  use  and  non-use  of  marijuana.  Drug  use 
data  is  compared,  where  reliable,  to  1968 
patterns. 

UAMUVAtlA  * 

Changet  in  use  from  IMS  to  1970 

In  1968  the  ongoing  tise  of  marijuana  was 

reported  by  22.5  ">   of  our  sample  which  was 

a  statistical  representation  of  our  seven  high 

school  universe.  That  figure,  low  In  compari- 


'See  Appendix  A  for  tables. 
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son  to  general  estimates,  proved  to  be  con- 
gruent with  conciurent  studies  executed,  on 
various  sampling  bases,  In  several  suburban 
areas  in  California.  In  1970.  34.2 '^r  of  our 
sample  reported  having  ever  tried  marijuana; 
however,  29.6%  of  marijuana  experimenters 
had  stopyped  using  and  another  20.2 '"c  re- 
ported decreasing  use.  The  actual  ongoing 
use  of  m&rljuana  was  little  different  in  1970 
than  In  1968,  and  of  the  23%  using  in  1970, 
one-fifth  indicated  decreasing  use.  This  con- 
firms what  many  in  the  field  have  suggested, 
that  Is,  that  marijuana  use  In  this  particular 
area  probably  peaked  during  the  1968-69 
school  year  and  Is  In  a  phase  of  Incipient 
decline. 

Several  significant  changes  in  patterns  of 
marijuana  experimentation  are  apparent  In 
a  oomparlson  of  the  1968  and  1970  character- 
istics of  users.  Por  example,  boys  were  not 
much  more  likely  than  girls  to  use  marijuana 
In  1968;  however,  In  1970  marijuana  use  was 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  province  of  boys: 
40.7%  of  the  boys  bad  tried  marijuana  but 
only  27.9%  of  the  girls  had  ever  experi- 
mented. Further,  girls  were  more  likely  to 
have  stopped  use  (36.4%)  than  boys 
(24.8%).  This  emerging  sex  difference  In 
marijuana  use  bears  a  closer  association  to 
more  traditional  "delinquent"  patterns 
among  adolescents  which  have  pointed  to 
the  higher  availability  of  males  for  social  and 
legally  deviant  behavior. 

Similarly,  the  differences  In  use  between 
grade  levels  were  not  very  great  In  1968,  at 
which  time  9th  and  11  th  graders  reported 
use  at  the  median  level  (22.6%)  with  10th 
graders  registering  less  (16%)  and  12th 
graders  more  (29%).  However,  in  1970  the 
9th  grade  experimentation  (26.6%  )  was  con- 
siderably below  the  over-all  figure  of  34.2% 
and  not  much  more  than  that  indicated  In 
1968.  If  the  pattern  of  decreasing  usage  ap- 
parent In  the  later  grades  (11th  and  12th 
graders  are  more  likely  to  decrease  or  stop 
use)  can  be  projected  for  the  9tb  graders, 
both  the  experimentation  and  ongoing  use 
figures  should  decline  radically  over  the  next 
few  years.  Should  this  trend  hold,  it  is  likely 
that  Incoming  freshman  will  evidence  lower 
levels  of  experimentation.  However,  if  mari- 
juana use  foUovro  the  scenario  of  other  youth 
movements.  It  Is  probable  that  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  hlghmark  In  usage  there  will  re- 
main a  small  hard-core  group  of  regular 
users. 

BOCIAI,    CLASS    AND    IIAXIJUAMA    USE 

Traditional  delinquent  behavior  among 
adolescents  has  generally  demonstrated  a 
strong  relationship  to  family  economic-edu- 
cational stratification.  However,  there  is  no 
significant  relationship  between  family 
socio-economic  indicators  and  marijuana  use 
among  ad<deacenta.  Marijuana  use  tends  to 
cut  across  social  strata  within  our  universe 
and  is  not  to  be  explained  by  economic  dep- 
rivation; if  It  Is  an  escape  or  distraction 
from  living  conditions,  then  we  must  re- 
evaluate our  traditional  explanations  of 
"condition"  based  on  "resource  depriva- 
tion" in  the  light  of  largely  middle-class 
suburban  environments,  such  as  ours,  which 
have  spawned  drug-escapist  behavior  In 
these  economically  nondeprlved  environ- 
ments. It  Is  likely  that  "deprivation"  simply 
mutates  Into  more  subtle  forms  In  relatively 
affluent  circumstances. 

PKIENDSHIF    GB0078    AND     MARLTDANA     USS 

Although  marijuana  use  cuU  across  social 
class  cleavages,  it  appears  to  create  and  rein- 
force peer-friendship  cleavages.  As  Table  1 
Indicates,  there  Is  an  exceedingly  strong  rela- 
tionship between  marijuana  use  and  the  pro- 
portion of  friends  who  use  marijuana.  Con- 
versely, non-users  tend  to  sharply  limit  their 
friendship  Interactions  with  users  with 
three-fourths  reporting  that  they  have 
■none"  or  "hardly  any"  friends  who  use 
marijuana. 
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TABLE  l.-PROPORTION  OF  FRIENDS  USING  MARIHUANA > 
[In  parctnt) 


Lns 

than    Hirdly 
All    Most    Hilt     hiH         «ny     Non« 


Marihuana  uaars. 
Norusars 


laS    36.1    24.5    13.9       13.2       0.8 
.3      4.0      7.8    14.0       40.0      33.8 


>  ()uMtlon:  How  many  ol  your  fritnda  would  you  tstimata  usa 
matlnuana? 

Similarly,  among  the  user  population  there 
is  a  clear  relationship  between  the  extent  of 
use  and  the  proportion  of  the  friendship 
group  which  uses  marijuana;  the  heavier  the 
use  of  marijuana,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  marijuana  using  friends.  (Table  2) 

TABLE  2.— EXTENT  OF  USE  IN  REUTION  TO  PROPORTION 
OF  FRIENDS  USING  MARIHUANA 


ParcantifQ 


Number  ol 
times  used 


All    Most     half 


Less 

than  Hardly 

halt       any    Nona        (N) 


1-2 

...     1.2 

21.4 

23.8 

25.0 

27.4 

1.2 

(84) 

3-9 

..     1.2 

21.2 

32.5 

21.2 

2.5 

1.2 

(80) 

10-25.... 

...    «.l 

4,3.5 

413 

3.2 

3.2 

1.6 

(62) 

26-50 

...  14.9 

44.7 

14.9 

17.0 

8.5 

0 

(♦'> 

50+ 

...  25.2 

53.3 

14.0 

4.7 

2.8 

U 

(lO/) 

The  program  of  friends  \ulng  marijuana 
apparently  has  a  strong  impact  upon  whether 
the  user  increases  or  stops  use.  For  example, 
of  those  reporting  that  all  of  their  friends  use 
marijuana,  63.7%  increased  use  and  only 
22%  reported  a  decrease  (12.2%)  or  stoppage 
(9.87o)  of  use.  Of  those  users  having  "hardly 
any"  friends  using,  only  16.3%  increased  use 
while  73.5%  decreased  (18.4%)  or  stopped 
(66.1%)  use. 

This  creation  and  sustaining  of  marijuana- 
base  friendship  groups  has  a  time  dimen- 
sion as  well.  Of  those  who  have  been  using 
marijuana  for  four  years  or  more,  46.6% 
report  that  all  their  friends  are  users;  on  the 
other  hand,  of  those  who  have  used  for  a 
year  or  less,  only  6.2%  report  that  all  their 
Irlends  use  marijuana. 

It  appears,  in  summary,  that  marijuana  Is 
likely  to  be  a  central  factor  in  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  friendship  groups  among 
our  adolescent  sample  and  that  the  heavier 
the  use,  the  more  likely  the  user  is  to  coivsort 
exclusively  with  other  users.  The  more  the 
user  limits  his  friendship  group  to  other 
users,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  his  own 
heavier  use,  and  the  less  likely  he  Is  to  limit 
or  stop  his  use  of  marijuana.  And  the  long- 
er he  uses  marijuana,  the  more  likely  the 
user  Is  to  have  little  or  no  contact  with  non- 
users.  This  represents  a  pattern  of  circular 
reinforcement  In  which  marijuana  Is  the  cen- 
tral commonality  of  a  friendship  group. 
Rt^gardless  of  the  rationales  for  original  ex- 
perimentation. It  appears  that  the  effect  of 
time  and  frequency  of  use  Is  to  create  de- 
pendence upon  a  friendship  group  which  Is 
centered  around  marijuana  use.  Exclusive  of 
the  long-term  effects  of  marijuana  use 
I  which  are  still  unclear) ,  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics observed  among  users  may  well 
be  attributable  to  attitude  sets  and  behavior 
patterns  learned  and  reinforced  within  the 
tlghtly-knlt  association  of  users.  It  Is  likely, 
further,  that  the  Ulegallty  and  social  dis- 
approbation of  drug  use  provide  further  Im- 
petus for  the  maintenance  of  the  drug- 
oriented  community  In  terms  of  "out-group" 
status  and  consequent  strong  out-group  Iden. 
tlty  for  the  user.  For  the  marijuana  user 
who  reports  that  most  of  his  friends  use, 
stopping  use  would  have  the  effect  of  Isolat- 
ing him  from  the  friendship  group.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  many  adolescents  would  give  up 
a  tlght-knlt  friendship  group  once  formed. 
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Perceptions  of  the  extent  of  marifuana  use 
In  1968  we  reported  that  the  overestimate 
of  ongoing  marijuana  use  by  high  school 
students  themselves  was  as  inaccurate  as  the 
Infiated  figures  bandied  about  the  com- 
munity and  suggested  through  the  media.  As 
Table  3  Indicates,  student  perceptions  in 
1970  are  nearly  identical  to  those  in  1968, 
even  though  there  has  been  considerable 
change  in  use  patterns  around  them. 

TABLE  3.-PERCEPTI0NS  OF  MARIHUANA  USE-1968  AND 
1970 


Student  estimate 

ot   percentage 

usint— 

10     20     30     40 

50     60     70 

80     90-1- 

1968.... 
1970.... 

..      8     14     16     18 
..      7      10     16      18 

13     11      13 
13      13     12 

6          1 
9          2 

This  perceptual  set  of  students,  unchanged 
by  shifts  in  the  actual  use  patterns  about 
them,  deserves  consideration  In  coping 
with  drug  use  and  in  the  creation  of  drug 
education  programs.  One  of  the  popular 
legitimations  for  marijuana  experimenta- 
tion and  for  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana has  been  the  assertion  that  "every- 
body is  doing  it" — a  particularly  pow- 
erful legitimation  among  adolescents.  On  the 
other  side,  those  labelling  marijuana  as  a 
"problem"  have  also  contributed  to  the  gen- 
eral perception  that  marijuana  use  Is  wide- 
spread. The  vaUue  of  beislc  research  Is  in  pro- 
viding the  information  that  can  put  the  He 
to  mistaken  perceptions  which,  on  the  part 
of  the  young  and  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity, can  lead  to  Judgments  and  behavior 
which  can  only  be  harmftU.  In  this  Instance, 
inflated  perceptions  of  drug  using  behavior 
by  an  adolescent's  peers,  particularly  If 
glamorized  by  the  media  and  lent  an  aura  of 
excitement  and  risk-taking  by  establish- 
ment outrage,  ease  the  recruitment  of  new 
marijuana  users.  Perceptions  that  "every- 
one Is  using  It"  tend  to  lower  the  threshold 
of  resistance  to  experimentation.  As  will  be 
noted  later,  once  the  threshold  of  resistance 
to  one  drug  is  crossed  there  is  a  much  strong- 
er likelihood  that  the  adolescent  will  be 
available  for  other  drugs. 

As  Table  4  Indicates,  those  who  have  used 
mariJuBkna  to  one  degree  or  other  are  much 
more  likely  to  overestimate  the  extent  of  use 
than  non-experimenters. 

TABLE  4.-ESTIMATE  OF  MARIHUANA  USE— USERS 
AND  NONUSERS 

STUDENT  ESTIMATE  OF  PERCENTAGE  OF  MARIHUANA 
USERS 


All    Most     Halt 


Less 

than 
halt 


Hardly 
any 


None 


Marihuana  users.. 
Nonuaars 


ia8    36.8    24.5    13.9 
.3      4.0      7.8    14.0 


13.2       0.8 
40. 0     33. 8 


Theoretically,  this  could  either  Indicate 
that  behavior  (marijuana  use)  colors  percep- 
tions, or  that  perceptions  tend  to  promote 
behavior  congruent  with  the  perceptions,  as 
we  have  suggested  above.  The  latter  supposi- 
tion is  supported  by  the  fact  that  when  users 
are  controlled  by  the  extent  of  use  thtre  was 
no  difference  in  the  perceptions  of  general 
marijuana  use.  Neither  did  long-term  users 
differ  In  their  perceptions  from  short-term 
(a  year  or  less)  users.  If  behavior  colored  per- 
ceptions we  would  expect  in  this  instance 
that  the  more  extensive  and  long-term  the 
marijuana  use,  the  stronger  the  overestimate 
of  general  use.  While  we  cannot  divine  the 
perceptions  of  users  prior  to  use,  It  is  likely 
that  their  perc^tlons  of  use  were  Inflated 
and  this  "universality"  of  marijuana  use 
within  their  peer  community  promoted  ex- 
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perlmentatlon.  That  there  is  no  significant 
change  in  perceptions  after  sustained  use  of 
marijuana  is  interesting  and  may  be  related 
to  the  "threshold"  concept.  That  is,  once 
drug  use  (and  perhaps  other  risk- taking  be- 
haviors) is  perceptually  legitimated  and  ex- 
perienced, the  original  perceptions  are  un- 
iiE4>ortant  and  become  rather  static,  non- 
referents  for  further  drug  behavior. 

There  is  an  agency,  however,  which  does 
reinforce  inflated  perceptions  of  general  mari- 
juana use:  the  friendship  group.  The  data 
indicates  the  f  oUovrlng  pattern :  to  the  degree 
that  a  student  reports  friends  using  mari- 
juana (regardless  of  whether  he  is  a  user), 
he  is  likely  to  overestimate  the  actual  use  in 
his  high  school  community.  The  more  friends 
using,  the  greater  mlsperceptlons  of  wide- 
spread tiae,  and  consequently  the  g;reater  like- 
lihood the  student  is  to  experiment. 

The  process  of  induction  Into  the  drug  sub- 
culture is  a  complex  Interaction  of  several 
components,  but  the  outlines  are  clear.  A  set 
of  community  aind  student  perceptions  which 
are  highly  Inflated  focus  attention  upon  drug 
use,  the  curious  student  vrltb  high  availabil- 
ity (discussed  later  In  terms  of  rationales  for 
marijuana  use)  and  legitimating  perceptions 
of  widespread  drug  use  makes  contact  at  the 
threshold  of  experimentation.  At  that  point 
his  perceptions  of  the  scope  of  drug  using 
are  reinforced  by  his  evolving  drug-oriented 
friendship  group,  not  by  the  drug  use  Itself. 
It  Is  the  friendship  group  which  then  be- 
comes the  most  Important  factor  In  promot- 
ing heavier  drug  use;  the  perceptions  merely 
legitimated  initial  experimentation. 

If  this  analysis  has  been  slightly  extended, 
it  has  been  for  a  purpose.  The  Implications 
of  this  process  are  vital  for  drug  education 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  self -destructive. 
Drug  use  among  the  economically  non- 
deprived,  as  In  our  suburban  community, 
does  not  necessarily  develop  nor  Is  it  stu- 
nned by  the  pleasure  or  escape  offered  by 
the  drug  Itself.  Certainly  the  reasons  for 
the  availability  of  adolescents  for  drug  use 
is  an  Important  aspect,  but  the  process  of 
induction  Is  quite  as  impcHlant.  And  that 
induction  begins  with  Inflated  perceptions 
of  drug  use  within  a  oommunlty  which  are 
often  fanned  by  law  enforcement  agencies, 
voluntary  associations,  local  government  of- 
ficials, and  the  locaU  and  national  medio. 
Only  basic  research  In  each  school  oom- 
munlty can  effectively  counter  these  overln- 
flated  figures  and  provide  school  a^lmln- 
Istrators  the  time  and  latitude  to  go  about 
dealing  with  the  actual  drug  use  extant  in  a 
rational  manner.  The  first  educational  pro- 
gram should  be  based  on  fact,  and  directed 
to  the  community,  which  should  cause  the 
"polarizers"  of  the  "drug  problem"  to  as- 
sume a  lower  profile.  While  particular  drug 
education  programs  for  dealing  with  users 
and  potential  users  wUl  vary,  their  aucoeas 
is  dependent  upon  the  recognition  that 
drugs,  per  se,  play  a  limited  part  In  the 
process  of  Induction  and  motivations  of  users. 
As  the  data  makes  clear  the  problem  is  one 
of  tlght-knlt  friendship  groups  which  tend 
to  cente-  around  drugs  as  the  vehicle  for  re« 
crultment  and  maintenance — and  the  Im- 
portance of  those  groups  for  sustaining  and 
strengthening  the  Illusion  that  drug  use  Is 
widespread.  The  problem  of  rehabilitation 
cannot  be  directed  to  urging  the  end  of  drug 
use,  but  must  deal  with  changing  stiident 
perceptions  concurrently  with  offering  al- 
ternative vehicles  for  the  creation  of  new 
friendship  groups.  This  may  not  be  as  diffi- 
cult as  It  seems,  as  will  be  discussed  In  the 
conclusions  to  this  paper. 

Characteristics  of  the  user  population 
While  a  relatively  larger  number  of  boys 
have  experimented  with  marijuana  than 
girls,  a  much  more  marked  difference  in  1970 
than  In  1968.  among  the  user  population  boys 
do  not  appear  to  demonstrate  patterns  of 
more  extensive  use  %han  girls.  Nor  doss  It 
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Appear  that  boys  wer«  any  more  likely  to 
start  use  at  an  earlier  period  than  girls.  In- 
dicating that  there  is  little  In  the  ways  of 
sex  -differences  within  the  marijuana  sub- 
culture. 

A  considerable  portion  of  our  user  popula- 
tion (29''<  )  had  begun  marijuana  use  before 
enteriixg  high  school  In  the  9th  grade.  An- 
other 23  "t  began  in  the  first  year  of  high 
school.  24'V  In  10th  grade.  IS'^c  in  11th  grade, 
and  5''c  Ui  12th  grade.  This  Indicates  that 
those  predisposed  to  marijuana  e^>enmenta- 
tlon  Til!  use  it  before  or  within  their  Orst  two 
years  In  high  school.  Hovever.  these  figures 
may  be  ai>pllcable  c»ily  to  this  sample,  since 
88^  of  our  user  population  began  over  a 
two  year  period  (l»fl7-8:  SSrc;  19«-9:  331 ) 
which  we  have  suggested  previously  ac  the 
high  point  of  marijuana  experimentation. 
Only  25 ''-  of  our  users  started  In  lMB-70  ( in- 
cluding the  summer  vacation).  This  de- 
crease is  particularly  notable  among  the  9th 
grade  population  who  bad  do  higher  per- 
centage of  Initiates  into  marijuana  uae  than 
had  upperclaasmen  when  in  the  Bth  grade, 
but  who  had  a  considerably  lower  percentage 
of  over-all  use.  This  substantiates  the  trend, 
strongest  in  the  9th  grade,  toward  a  decline 
in  expenmentatlon 

lianjuana  users  are  not  only  more  likely 
to  have  more  friends  using  than  non-users, 
but  the  heavier  the  use  of  marijuana,  the 
more  likely  the  user  to  have  all  or  most  of 
his  friends  as   users. 

The  heavier  the  use.  the  more  likely  the 
user  is  to  have  a  marijuana  using  friend- 
ship group,  and  the  less  likely  the  user  to  re- 
port stopping  or  decreasing  use.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  1-2  time  experimenters  de- 
crease or  stop  use.  while  only  Wi  ot  the 
heavy  idO^  times  i  users  do  the  same  And 
the  heavier  the  use.  the  more  likely  the  user 
to  report  increasing  his  use. 

Battonales   for   nutriiuctna   ute  among   useri 

In  1968  and  1970  users  were  queried  as  to 
the  "beet  reasons  for  lising  marijuana."  As 
Table  6  Indicates,  the  predocninant  reasons 
have  little  relation  to  the  sophisticated  ra- 
tionales preferred  by  marijuana  advocates. 

Further  analysis  Indicates  that  light  users 
of  marijuana  are  much  more  likely  to  give 
peer-friend  sMp  reasons  and  distraction- 
anxiety  rationales  than  are  heavy  users;  the 
former  response  supports  that  thesis  that 
friendship  groups  are  particularly  important 
in  promoting  initial  expertnkentaUoQ.  Light 
users  were  oooElderably  leas  likely  to  respond 
that  marijuana  helped  them  toward  aware- 
ness or  that  they  used  out  of  boredom. 
Heavier  users  are  apt  to  give  more  sophis- 
ticated rationales  ( self  and  en^-lronmental 
awareness ) . 

TABiC   i      MARIHUAMA   UStRS    RATIONALE  FOR  USE 
|la  feosst) 


ItTO 


l»t 


Pieasi:'t  Tileei|oo)) 
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1« 
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11 
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ni>se«t  wtiei 
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jl 

Tm  boreOoti:  dtiDMSMMi  was  r«coaca|)tusliz«d  into  7  Kpscts 
IT  197;  tbe  distiactior.  ufmi  aliub  itioag*<  iiaiatti  awtia- 
tioc  <b'  utt 

Regardleas  of  the  extent  of  marijuana  use, 
40'->.  respond  that  pleasure  is  the  prmxary 
rcasoD  for  uae    GlrU,  however,  arc  sUghUy 
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less  likely  than  boys  to  give  pleasure  as  a 
reason  in  favor  of  the  dimensions  of  self- 
awareness,  closeness  to  friends,  and  dlstrac- 
Uon. 

While  no  distinctive  pattern  emerges 
among  grade  levels.  9th  and  10th  graders 
are  more  likely  to  give  anxiety-distraction 
as  a  rationale  which  may  be  partly  account- 
ed for  by  the  more  recent  and  lighter  use 
piatterns  at  those  levels,  but  may  also  be 
attributable  to  anxieties  arising  from  at- 
tempts in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school 
to  create  a  satisfactory  peer-friendship  situa- 
Uon. 

Rationale  for  non-use  of  marijuana 
The  entire  sample  was  asked  to  Indicate 
the  best  reasons  fCH-  not  using  marijuana. 
As  Table  8  illustrates,  there  was  a  consider- 
able difference  In  the  responses  of  users  as 
against  non-users. 

Over  two-thirds  (69^)  of  the  users  give 
reasons  of  authority  fear  (either  formal  or 
Informal)  while,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
one-fifth  (21'^)  of  non-users  consider  the 
authority  factor  significant  as  a  reason  not 
to  use  marijuana. 

These  differing  rationales  for  use  between 
users  and  non-users  are  significant  for  drug 
education.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  effect 
of  drug  programs  Is  on  non-users;  not  that 
the  programs  necessarily  keep  them  from  ex- 
perimenting, but  provide  them  a  rationale 
for  not  experlmenUng.  Similarly  one  sus- 
pects that  the  high  proportion  fearful  of  the 
effect  of  marijuana  on  other  activities  car- 
ries with  it  a  substantial  self-justification 
dimension.  This  could  be  better  phrased  as 
the  "I  don't  need  IV  attitude.  Nevertheless, 
that  a  high  proportion  of  users  as  well  as 
non-users  feels  that  marijuana  is  not  :he 
ultimate  answer  to  leisure  activity  Is  Im- 
portant. 

TABLE  6. -MARIHUANA    RATIONALE  FOR  NONUSE 
jln  ptrcentl 

Uwn     Nonusets 


September  27,  1971 


Authority  fe»c  (formal-letal) 

Because  there  is  i  !)<•  ipirtst  il 

26 

14 

BecauH  1  fni(M  |«t  cau(ti(  t>y  the 

police 

26 

Autkoritir  fear  (formal)  Because  1  might 

Id  kicked  out  of  school 

3 

Authority  fear  (informal)    Because  my 

parents  mifht  hnd  out 

14 

Pe*(-friendilup  rdatKMis    Becauu  my 

f'leods  don't  use  it 

3 

Eltacts  of  marihuana 

Because  films  and   talks  on   nar- 

cotics    show     what     marihuana 

leads  to 

7 

31 

Because   the  effect  of   manhuana 

mifht  interfere  urith  other  things 

1  I'ke  to  do 

22 

44 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  fact  that 
users  fear  getting  caught  does  not  seem  to 
inhibit  their  use  Authority  fear  is  likely  to 
be  supportive  of  the  risk-taking  factor  in 
drug  use  However,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
threat  of  being  suspended  or  expelled  from 
school  is  not  a  very  powerful  one  among 
users. 

Marijuana  Ute  and  Cigarette  Smoking 

Over  the  entire  sample,  only  33.3 'c  smoke 
cigarettes,  a  considerably  lower  percentage 
than  uses  marijtiana  There  appears  to  be  a 
strong  relAtlonsblp  between  marijuana  use 
and  cigarette  smoking  Further,  the  heavier 
the  use  of  marijuana,  the  greater  the  use  of 
cigarettes  A  similar  pauem  emerges  In  the 
relationship  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
both  hallucinogenic  and  ampbetamlns  use. 
In  summary,  the  degree  of  drug  use  appears 
to  vary  regtUarly  with  the  extent  ot  tobacco 
use  We  have  no  way  to  ascertain  which  pre- 
oedes  the  other. 
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LSD 
Experimentation  with  LSD  doubled  from 
1968  (5.6%)  to  1970  (10.4'"c).  However,  as 
with  the  increase  In  marijuana  experimenta- 
tion, there  has  been  considerable  "putting 
down"  of  LSD  over  the  past  few  years.  Pof 
example,  of  those  experimenting  with  LSD, 
over  one-half  (SS.B'^c  )  stopped  using  entirely 
while  another  ll^t  reported  a  decrease  In 
use.  OrUy  17%  increased  their  use.  Thoas 
stopping  uae  were  predominantly  1-2  tUns 
users,  while  those  decreasing  use  were  pre- 
dominantly heavy  users.  This  data  suggests 
the  tendency,  observed  In  the  field,  for  many 
long-term  users  to  taper  off  uae,  and  for 
those  first  time  users  with  unfortunate  ex- 
periences to  stop.  Over-all,  however,  the 
heaviest  users  of  LSD  were  likely  to  either 
Increase  or  remain  constant  in  their  level 
of  use. 

Interestingly,  9th  and  12th  graders  were 
less  likely  to  have  used  LSD  {8'7c)  than  lOth 
and  11th  graders:  girls  were  only  slightly 
leas  likely  to  have  used  LSD  than  boys.  Of 
the  LSD  user  population,  11th  and  12th 
graders  are  apt  to  have  had  more  exp>erlence8 
with  the  drug  ( probably  due  to  a  simple  time 
factor),  girls  exhibit  lighter  uae  patterns 
than  boys,  and  they  are  slightly  more  likely 
to  decrease  or  stop  LSD  use  than  boys. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  LSD  use  Is 
lower  among  children  from  the  higher  eco- 
nomic-education strata.  While  the  socio- 
economic variations  are  not  glaring,  they  are 
considerably  more  differentiating  than  found 
among  marijuana  users.  The  assumptions 
based  upon  prior  research  that  LSD  tended 
to  be  a  middle  or  upper-middle  class  phenom- 
enon may  have  been  colored  by  the  uni- 
verses Investigated  which  were  primarily  col- 
lege and  university  student  populations.  It 
Is  also  possible  that  the  reported  general  de- 
cline of  LSD  use  among  the  middle  class  drug 
using  avant  garde  further  Implies  that  late- 
comers to  hallucinogen  use  (or  to  any  social 
movement)  are  more  likely  to  be  from  lower 
economic-education  strata.  It  could  also  be 
possible  that  the  extremely  high  personal 
risk  potential  of  LSD  la  more  easily  tolerated 
by  the  less  advantaged  and  the  less  well  so- 
cialized. 

Mescaline 
13  1%  of  our  sample  had  ever  tried  mesca- 
line; however,  46 '"c  report  having  stopped 
use  altogether  and  another  18 '"t  have  de- 
creased use.  As  with  LSD,  17'"c  reported  an 
Increase  In  use.  Users  are  more  likely  to  be 
boys  (14.7%)  than  girls  (11.6%),  and  least 
likely  to  be  9th  graders.  However,  the  more 
experienced  users  in  the  11th  and  12th 
grades  are  the  moat  likely  to  have  stopped  or 
decreased  use.  Olrls  are  more  likely  to  stop 
entirely  (52.5%)  than  boys  (41.3%).  Mesca- 
line use  appears  to  cut  across  the  economic- 
educational  strata  in  a  similar  manner  to 
marijuana  use.  This  supports,  in  part,  the 
thesis  that  adolescents  from  upper  social 
strata  are  less  likely  to  Uke  extreme  personal 
risks  with  drugs  than  are  those  from  other 
strata. 

Ampfietaminea 
In  1968,  16%  of  our  sample  had  used 
amphetamines  of  some  sort  In  1970,  there 
was  a  slight  increase  to  19%  of  the  sample. 
However,  71.3%  of  the  users  reported  only 
using  "sometimes,"  while  19  1%  reported  us- 
ing often  (12.9%)  or  regularly  (6.2%),  and 
another  8.1%  used  them  "whenever  avail- 
able." The  heaviest  users  of  "uppers"  (among 
the  user  popuUtlon)  were  10th  graders,  the 
lightest  users  were  11th  and  12th  graders. 
Contrary  to  patterns  of  use  among  other 
drugs,  however,  amphetamine  use  Is  newly 
the  same  between  the  sexes,  although  girls 
are  more  likely  to  use  uppers  heavily  than 
are  boys 
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Barbiturates 
The  use  of  barbiturates  among  our  popu- 
lation was  lower  than  would  have  been  sus- 
pected by  school  administrators.  Only  12% 
have  ever  used  "downers,"  and  of  the  user 
population  three-fourths  (76.9%)  report  us- 
ing "sometimes,"  13.8%  use  "often"  (11.5%), 
and  6.9 '"t  use  when  barbiturates  are  avail- 
able. While  barbiturate  use  does  not  seem 
to  vary  by  grade  or  sex,  there  Is  a  signifi- 
cant difference  between  economic-educa- 
tion strata.  Barbiturate  use  Is  more  likely  to 
be  found  among  adolescents  from  lower  so- 
cio-economic strata.  The  observation  by 
many  school  and  law  enforcement  officials 
that  barbiturate  use  has  Increased  radically 
over  the  past  two  years  may  have  less  to  do 
with  the  actual  percentage  of  the  student 
population  using  than  with  the  social  class 
location  of  "downer"  use.  The  actual  observ- 
able effects  of  a  young  person  under  the  In- 
fluence of  barbiturates  is  much  easier  to  spot 
in  his  "drunken"  behavior  patterns  than  are 
the  effects  of  marijuana  or  amphetamines. 
It  is  likely  that  the  use  of  a  drug  which 
has  very  observable  effects  by  a  less  cannlly 
socialized  young  person  creates  an  over-all 
impression  that  barbiturate  use  is  on  the 
rise 

INTERRELATIONSHIP    OK    DRtTG    USE 

There  is  an  extraordinarily  strong  rela- 
tionship of  one  type  of  drug  use  to  another. 
This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  there  Is 
a  linear  causative  effect,  that  one  drug  neces- 
sarily leads  to  another.  It  means  that  a  young 
person  who  crosses  the  threshold  of  experi- 
mentation with  one  drug  Is  more  prone  to 
experiment  with  others.  It  does  not  mean 
that  the  drug  Itself  Is  responsible  for  "hook- 
ing" the  child,  It  means  that  he  is  particu- 
larly available  for  drug  experimentation  and 
has  that  predisposition  reinforced  and  mobi- 
lized by  his  friendship  group. 

Marijuana  and  Hallucinogens 

29  5%  of  those  who  have  used  marijuana 
have  also  tried  LSD.  Marijuana  then  does 
not  necessarily  lead  to  LSD.  However.  If  one 
has  used  LSD.  he  almost  Inevitably  has  used 
marijuana;  99.9%  of  LSD  users  are  marijuana 
users.  Only  one  person  In  our  sample  of  LSD 
users  had  not  used  marijuana. 

Heavy  use  of  LSD  is  related  to  heavy  use 
of  marijuana;  all  of  those  who  have  used  LSD 
twenty-five  times  or  more  have  used  mari- 
juana more  than  50  times 

Conversely,  92%  of  LSD  users  who  report 
having  stopped  marijuana  use  have  also 
stopped  using  LSD.  This  does  not  operate 
In  the  reverse,  however,  for  only  31%  of  those 
Increasing  their  use  of  marijuana  have  also 
Increased  LSD   use. 

A  similar  pattern  holds  in  regard  to  mes- 
caline and  marijuana  use;  38'';  of  marijuana 
users  are  also  mescaline  users  while  only 
6';  of  marijuana  non-users  have  used  mes- 
caline 97";  of  mescaline  users  are  also  mari- 
juana users.  Similar  to  the  pattern  found 
among  LSD  users,  the  heavier  the  mescaline 
use.  the  heavier  the  marijuana  use. 

The  relationship  between  mescaline  and 
LSD  users  Is  strong,  but  not  as  strong  as 
that  between  marijuana  and  those  hallu- 
cinogens. The  relationship  between  mescaline 
and  LSD  Is  stronger  the  more  extensive  the 
hallucinogen  use.  For  example,  of  those  hav- 
ing used  LSD  1-2  times,  one-half  (Sl'i  )  have 
never  used  mescaline;  however,  of  those  using 
LSD  3-7  times,  only  17%.  have  never  used 
mescaline  Of  those  having  used  LSD  25 
times  or  more,  57";  have  used  mescaline  36 
times  or  more.  Of  those  using  mescaline  36 
times  or  more,  80";  have  used  LSD  at  a 
similar  rata 

It  Is  apparent  that  there  la  a  "hardness" 
factor  In  drug  use;  the  initiate  may  or  may 
not  pass  through  the  levela  of  risk  Involved 
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with  marijuana,  mescaline,  and  LSD.  But, 
the  heavier  his  use  at  any  point,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  become  involved  with  an- 
other drug  with  a  higher  risk  factor.  It  Is 
highly  probable  that  passing  on  to  higher 
drug  risk  levels  Is  facilitated  by  a  friendship 
group  which  is  exclusively  made  up  of  other 
drug  users. 

Ampfietaminea  and  Marijuana  Use 
One-half  (51%)  of  those  using  ampheta- 
mines to  one  degree  or  another  have  also  used 
marijuana;  only  4%  of  nonusera  of  marijuana 
have  used  amphetamines.  Of  the  ampheta- 
mine-using population,  87%  have  tried  mari- 
juana. Heavy  users  of  marijuana  have  heavier 
rates  of  amphetamine  use. 

Barbiturates  and  Marijuana  Use 
31.7%  of  those  who  have  used  marijuana 
have  also  used  barbiturates;  only  2%  of 
those  never  using  marijuana  have  tried  bar- 
biturates. 90%  of  barbiturate  users  are  also 
marijuana  users.  While  heavy  "downer"  users 
are  also  likely  to  use  marijuana  heavily,  the 
relationship  is  not  exceptionally  strong. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Implications  for  drug  education 

The  effectiveness  of  drug  education  among 
high  school  students  is  reliant  in  large  part, 
if  we  are  to  follow  the  lead  provided  by  the 
data,  on  discrtminatlng  more  clearly  be- 
tween users  and  non-users.  It  Is  clear  that 
educational  programs  have  little  effect  upon 
marijuana  users,  but  they  have  at  least  a 
reinforcement  effect  upon  non-users.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  users  of  marijuana  are  not 
affected  by  the  fear  of  legal  or  parental  au- 
thority, and  are  particularly  unconcerned  oy 
the  possible  actions  of  school  authorities. 
It  seems,  as  well,  that  non-users  are  not  much 
affected  or  hindered  from  use  by  fear  of  legal 
authority.  The  data  does  suggest  that  non- 
users  are  more  likely  than  users  to  fear  of  get- 
ting caught  by  parents,  (lerhaps  indicating 
that  a  parent  Is  well  disposed  to  express 
strong  feelings  about  marijuana  use.  Certain- 
ly parental  concern  and  discussion  can  only 
help  In  Impressing  upon  the  adolescent  the 
psyrent's  concern  over  the  potentials  of  drug 
u^. 

The  more  Impoi-tant  direction  for  drug 
education  Is  the  more  positive  approach  in- 
dicated by  the  rationales  for  the  best  reason 
to  use  marijuana.  Disregarding  the  pleasure 
motivation,  which  Is  likely  related  to  the 
other  reasons  proffered,  boredom  and  distrac- 
tion seem  widespread  as  reasons  for  drug  use. 
It  is  vital,  however,  to  recognize  that  these 
rationales  are  strong  among  heavy  users  as 
well  as  experimenters.  This  suggests  that  on- 
going drug  use  of  heavy  proportions  does 
little  to  "cure"  boredom:  if  that  Is  a  sufficient 
reason  to  use.  It  is  not  apparently  a  success- 
ful solution.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  proc- 
ess of  induction  Is  heavily  reliant  upon 
friendship  group  use.  but  it  seems  that  even 
with  drug  using  friends  and  the  consequent 
sense  of  community  and  identity,  the  users 
still  feel  bored  and  aimless  for  the  moat 
part. 

This  anxiety,  even  among  users,  is  clear  in 
the  high  proportion  stating  that  the  beet 
reason  not  to  use  marijuana  is  that  it  would 
Interfere  with  other  things  the  adolescent 
likes  to  do.  This  assertion  from  users,  and 
particularly  strong  among  light  users,  im- 
plies that  they  would  actually  prefer  to  do 
something  more  exciting  with  thalr  time  than 
smoking  nuu-tjuana. 

Thus,  It  is  clear  that  "drug"  education  U 
potentially  mora  affective  as  the  vehicle  to 
promote  self-awareneaa  (  "what  is  It  I  like  to 
do."  "what  are  the  potentlaOs  within  my 
community  tor  developing  some  strong  in- 
volvemanta")  and  evaluation  of  one's  real 
desires  and  values  fur  creating  a  strong  and 
viable   set    of    latereats    and    a    consequent 
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friendship  group  which  would  sustain  Itself 
on  a  more  constructive  basis  than  drug  use. 

The  business  of  drug  education  is  not  un- 
related to  the  functions  of  education  Itself — 
to  stimulate  and  guide  the  adolescent  into 
personally  fulfilling  activities  that  hold  the 
key  to  his  development  of  peiraonal  jjotency 
and  self-esteem.  Friendship  groups  based  on 
common  creative  activity  have  the  potential 
of  maintaining  tbemaelvea  and  deepening 
from  the  original  common  Interest.  This  is 
not  true  of  most  drug-based  friendship 
groups  as  any  honest  drug  user  wUl  admit. 
These  pseudo-communities  are  based  upon 
superficial  secondary  characteristics  and 
hostility  to  the  outside  "estabUahment" 
world.  The  actual  physiological  effects  of 
drug  use  make  communication  and  common 
action  with  the  group  almost  impossible — 
drug  users  In  groups  tend  to  lethargy,  wlth- 
dra'wal  into  personal  fantasy  worlds,  and  in- 
tellectual Inactivity.  Their  development  of 
personal  values  also  tend  to  the  shallow, 
unidimenalonal  aspects  of  the  "rights"  to 
dress  as  they  wish  and  smoke  marijuana  at 
will.  Worse,  for  the  drug  user  expecting  some 
type  of  tight-knit  and  continuing  personal 
Interaction,  drug  users  demonstrate  very 
casual  inter-personal  relations  and  very  low 
levels  of  contlnvaty  within  their  friendship 
groups.  In  short,  a  young  person  looking  for 
a  stistalning  network  of  relationships  would 
l>e  -well  advised  to  look  carefully  at  the  real 
nature  of  drug  frlendahip  groups. 

However,  and  this  is  of  covirae  the  great 
difficulty,  do  educators  know  what  their 
community  offers  for  youth  involvement? 
This  definitely  does  not  mean  the  creation 
of  organized  youth  centers  and  other  for- 
malized activities.  They  have  not  proved  a 
sufficient  source  In  deterring  drug  use  com- 
munities to  this  time  and  It  ts  doubtful  that 
another  "center"  or  authority-innovated 
program  can  have  much  effect.  The  need, 
among  a  youth  population  highly  organized 
from  childhood  into  school  and  non-school 
activities.  Is  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dividual fulfillment  first,  and  provision  for 
establishment  support  later. 

But.  how  many  educators  in  the  classrooms 
and  In  administrative  offices  can  claim  for 
themselves  personal  excitement  in  other  peo- 
ple and  In  creative  interests?  How  many 
parents  have  transmitted  through  their  ac- 
tions the  joy  of  engagement  In  physical  and 
intellectual  Involvements?  Who  can  trans- 
mit the  electricity  of  discovery,  self  and  en- 
vironmental, which  can  effecuvely  motivate 
an  aimless  adoleecenf)  How  many  educators 
and  parents  can  communicate  through  per- 
sonal style  and  action  a  model  and  a  motiva- 
tion'' For  drug  education,  of  the  type  sug- 
gested here,  those  people  must  be  found. 
Perhaps  these  are  even  the  criteria  for  the 
worth  and  effect  of  educators  and  parents 
themselves. 

.\PPKNOIX    A. — MAaiHUAMA 
TABtE  l.-  MARlhUArtA— EXTENT  OF  USE 
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1  to  2  times. . 
3  to  9  times 
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TABLE  3.-MARIHUANA:  EXTENT  OF  USE,  BY  GRADE 
[In  percent) 
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Never  used 


1  to  2  times 


3  to  9  times       10  to  25  times       25  to  50  times 


50  plus  times 


9tli.. 

ICMi. 
lltti. 
12*. 


74.2 

23.2 

25.5 

18.3 

13.4 

19.  i 

62.6 

23.9 

20.4 

12.4 

11.  S 

31. « 

64.1 

18.8 

18.8 

17.8 

1Z.9 

31. 7 

59.5 

21.7 

20.5 

18.1 

12.0 

27.7 

TABLE  4 

-MARIHUANA:  FATHER'S  EDUCATION 
|ln  percent" 

BY  MARIHUANA  USE 

8th  f rade 

9  to  11  trades            12th  trade 

1 

to  2  collete      3  years  college 

4  years  coilei* 

b  years  college 

6-pluscollefe 

MJuie 

MJ  nonuse 

C2 

Kt 

10.2                     30.6 
9.6                     30.5 

15.6  4.5 

11.7  3.9 

19.0 
22.2 

11 
•.2 

ll.< 

TABLE  5  - 

-HHARIHUANA     FATHERS  OCCUPATIO^ 
|ln  percent' 

BY  MARIHUANA  USE 

Proleisional 

Manaterial               Business 

Clerical         Manual  work 

Protective 
service 

Farmer 

Deceased 

MarihuaM: 

Use         

20.8 

7.1                     15.8 
5.4                     17.4 

18.8                       23.0 
16.8                       25.1 

10.5 
9.8 

0 

13 

^WBBSe 

22.4 

3.0 

TABLE 

6 -MARIHUANA  USERS  BY  SEX- 
|ln  percentl 

FRIENDSHIP  GROUP  USE 

All 

Most                      Halt 

Less  than  halt 

Few 

None 

Male 

Female 

4.7 
3.0 

16.5                     13.3 
14.1                         14.0 

13.6 
14.3 

29.3 
32.2 

22.5 
22.4 

TABLE  7 

-MARIHUANA  USERS  BY  GRADE 

II  n  peicenti 

FRIENDSHIP  GROUP  USE 

All 

Most                     Halt 

Less  than  hall 

Few 

None 

9th   . 
10th 

nth. 

12th. 


3.8 

10.0 

11.9 

9.4 

31« 

^! 

4.3 

16.2 

13.5 

16.2 

30.4 

lis 

3.9 

17.5 

13.6 

15.7 

31.1 

12 

3.4 

19.  < 

16.0 

15.5 

212 

17.  S 

TABU  8.-MARIHUANA:  RATIONALE  FOR  NONUSE 
ilnperesnt) 

Friendi 
Law                Par  eats                   don't 

Police 

School 

Education 
programs 

Interfare* 

HI  Hse                                  

25.9                     13.5                       2.7 

25.6 
3.1 

2.7 
1.3 

7.3 
31.1 

21.8 

WJ  noiHiw 

13.6                       4.0                        .7 

44.4 

TABLE  9 -MARIHUANA-RATIONALE  FOR  NONUSE  BY  SEX 
|ln  p«rc««tj 

* 

Friends 
Law                 Parents                    don't 

Police 

School 

Education 
programs 

Interleres 

Mate    

Female         

.   20.6                       6.7                       2.0 

15.2                       8.0                         .7 

13.5 
8.0 

2.4 
1.1 

20.2 
15.7 

34.3 
38.9 

TABLE  10 -MARIHUANA-RATIONALE  FOR  NONUSE  BY  GRADE 
II  n  percentl 

Friends 
Law                 Parents                    don't 

Police 

School 

Education 
programs 

Intcrtertf 

»t*. 

litfc. 
:2tii. 


13  3 
18.5 
18.2 
23.8 


8.5 
7.7 
6.9 
5.4 


16 
10 
1.1 
?.0 


7.3 
14.  1 
11.6 

9.9 


1.9 
1.7 
1.8 
1.5 


Vi 


40.2 
32.1 
314 

37. » 


TABLE  11.— WMIHUANA  USERS    USE  OF  CIGARETTES  BY  MARIHUANA  USE 

!Ib  percent) 


1  tc  2  limes 

3M>«tMMS  .. 

IC  tc  25  titles  .. 
25  tc  5<i  limes  . . 
5Ci  (w  more  limes 


None 


63.4 

61.2 
49.2 
47.8 
34  3 


Few  per  day        K  pack  a  day 


Pack  a  day     PKk  plus,  a  day 


19.6 
16.2 
14.8 
19,6 
19.0 


13.4 
10.0 
16.4 
15.2 
20.0 


1.2 
17 
114 

17.4 

20.0 


2,4 

17 

3.3 

0 

6.7 
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TABLE  1 
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TABLE  6.-LSD;  USE  DECREASE  BY  GRADE 
II  n  percentl 
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TABLE  11.— BARBITURATE  USE  BY  SEX 
(In  percent] 


Percent 


Remained  De- 

increased  same      creased       Stopped 


LSD  users— Frequency  distribution: 

1  to  2  times. 42.0 

3  to  7  times 22.3 

8  to  12  times 10.7 

13  to  25  times 6.3 

25+  times 18,8 


TABLE  2.-LSD— FREQUENCY  OF  USE  BY  SEX 
(in  percentl 


9th.. 
10th. 
nth. 
12th. 


23.1 

26.9 

7.7 

42.3 

18.4 

15.8 

7.9 

57.9 

14.7 

14.7 

17.6 

52.9 

13.6 

4.5 

9.1 

72.7 

Use 

Nonuse 

Male 

Female 

11.8 

12.1 

88.2 

87.9 

TABLE  12.— BARBITURATE  USERS:  FREQUENCY  BY  SEX 
(in  percent] 


TABLE  7.— AMPHETAMINE  USE  BY  GRADE 
[In  percent] 


Use 


Nonuse 


1  10  2 
times 

3  to  7 
times 

810  12 
times 

1310  25 
times 

25  plus 
times 

Male 

Female 

....      36.1 
....      49.0 

27.9 
15.7 

6.6 
15.7 

6.6 
5.9 

23.0 
13.7 

9th.. 
10th. 
nth. 
12th. 


15.7 

84.3 

18.6 

81.4 

21.9 

78.1 

23.0 

77.0 

Some- 
times 

Often 

Regularly 

Wh«t 
available 

Male 

Female 

84.1 
70.1 

7.9 
14.9 

1.6 
3.0 

4.8 
9.0 

TABLE  3.-LSD:  FREQUENCY  OF  USE,  BY  GRADE 
(in  percent] 


TABLE  8.-AMPHETAMINE  USERS;  FREQUENCY  BY  SEX 
]ln  percent] 


TABLE  13.-BARBITURATE  USERS:  FREQUENCY  BY  GRADE 
I  In  percent] 


Some- 
times 


Often    Regularly 


When 
available 


1  to  2 
times 


3  to  7    8  to  12   13  to  25 
times      times      times 


25-plus 
times 


9th 

10th 

nth 

46. 2 

44,4 

36.4 

23.1 
13.9 
27.3 
29.4 

11.5 
13.9 
9.1 
5.9 

7.7 
11.1 
3.0 
0 

11.5 
16.7 
24.2 

12th 

41.2 

23.5 

Some- 
times 

Often 

Regularly 

When 
available 

Male 

Female 

75.2 
67.3 

11.4 
14.4 

6.7 
5.8 

5.7 
10.6 

9th.. 

10th. 

nth. 

12th. 


87.9 

12.1 

1 

0 

71.4 

11.4 

S.7 

11.4 

66.7 

12.1 

3.0 

12.1 

82.8 

10.3 

0 

3.4 

TABLE  4.-LSD:  USE  FREQUENCY,  BY  PATTERN  CHANGE- 
DIRECTION  OF  USE  CHANGE 

|ln  percent] 


TABLE  9.- 


■AMPHETAMINE  USERS: 
GRADE 

(In  percent] 


FREQUENCY  BY 


APPENDIX  C— INTERORUG  USE  RELATIONSHIPS 

TABLE  L-MARIHUANA  USE  BY  LSD  USE  (MAJJIHUANA  USE) 

II  n  percent] 


LSD  use 


lto2      3to9   10to25  25ta50     SO  plus 
times      tim«s      bmes      bmes        bm«s 


LSD 
frequency 


Remained 
Increased         same  Decreased       Stopped 


Some- 
times 


Often    Regularly 


When 
avariaMe 


1  lo  2  times.. 

2.1 

8.5 

4.3 

85,1 

3  to  7  times. 

16.7 

25.0 

12.5 

45.8 

8  to  12  times- 

36,4 

18.2 

18.2 

27,3 

13  to  25  times..  . 

14.3 

28.6 

14.3 

42.9 

25-plus  times 

33.3 

23.8 

23.8 

19.0 

9th... 
10th. 
nth. 
12th. 


66.7 

20.8 

6.3 

6.3 

59.3 

16.7 

9.3 

14.8 

81.7 

5.0 

3,3 

6.7 

76.6 

ia6 

6.4 

4.3 

1  to  2  times 2.1 

3  to  7  times 4.2 

8  to  L2  bmes 0 

13  to  25  bmes 0 

25  phis  bmes 0 


10.6 

29.8 

17.0 

40.4 

0 

8.3 

16.7 

70.8 

0 

0 

16.7 

75.0 

0 

14.3 

14.3 

71.4 

0 

0 

0 

100.0 

TABLE  5.-LSD:  USE  DECREASE  BY  SEX 
|ln  percentl 

Remained 
Increased          same 

De- 
creased 

Stopped 

Male.  . 
Female 

20.9           17.9 

13.2           13.4 

10.4 
11.3 

50.7 
52.3 

TABLE  10.-BARBITURATE  USE  BY  GRADE 
)ln  percent] 


TABLE  2.-MARIHUANA  USE  BY  AMPHETAMINE  USE 
(MARIHUANA  USE) 


[In  percent) 


Use 


Nonuse 


Amphetamine 
use 


1  to2 
times 


3b)9 
bmes 


10  Id 

25 

bmes 


25  to 

50 

bmes 


SO  pies 
bmes 


9th.. 
10th. 
nth. 
12th. 


las 

89.2 

12.0 

88.0 

11.7 

88.3 

13.9 

86.1 

TABLE  3.— LSD  BY  MESCALINE  USE  FREQUENCIES 
|ln  percent) 


Sometimes. 

66.7 

75.7 

65.5 

71.4 

64.5 

Oft«n. 

25.0 

18.9 

6.9 

14.3 

13.2 

Rn«l»flY 

0 

0 

10.3 

3.6 

11.8 

WhenavaiUble... 

8.3 

2.7 

1Q.3 

10,7 

IR.S 

Mticaline  use 


Never 
used 


1  to2 
tunes 


LSD  use : 

lto2times 51.1  319 

3to7times ...  16.7  33.3 

8tol2time» 18.2  18.2 

13to25time« 14.3  0 

25+ times. ,        ..  9.3  «.  g 


3t*7 
tunes 


10.6 
16.7 
3«,4 
42.9 
9.5 


8to  12 
tunes 


5.6 
20.8 

9.1 
42.9 

4.8 


13  to  25 
tunee 


25+ 
bne* 


0 

13 
9.1 
0 
14.3 


0 

4.2 

9.1 

0 
57.1 


TABLE  4.-MESCALINE  USE  BY  LSD  USE 
)ln  percent] 


LSD  Us 


Never  used     1  to  2  bmes     3  to  7  bmes    8  to  12  bmes    13 1« 25  bmes 


25+  bn 


Mescaline  use 
1  10  2  timet... 
3  to  7  times. .. 
8  to  12  timet.. 
13  to  25  times. 
25+  limes. .. 


62.9 
JO.  8 
13.3 
14.3 
6.7 


21.4 

19.2 

20.0 

.0 

.0 


11  4 
15.4 
33  3 
28.6 

6.7 


2.9 
15.4 

6.7 
14.3 

6.7 


0 

11,5 

20.0 

.« 

.f 


1.4 

7  7 

6.7 

42  9 

80.0 


33488 


TABLE  5.-MESCALINE  USE  BY  AMPHETAMINE  USE 
|ln  percent) 


AmpheUminf 

lto2 

3  to  7 

8  to  12 

13  to  25 

25+ 

use 

times 

times 

limes 

times 

times 

Never 

31.4 

20.0 

13.3 

0 

28.6 

Sometimes 

48.6 

48.0 

33.3 

57.1 

35.7 

Often 

8.6 

16.0 

20.0 

28.6 

14.3 

Regularly 

1.4 

12.0 

13.3 

14,3 

14.3 

When  available.. 

.      10.0 

0 

13.3 

0 

7.1 

AMERICA  HAS  POTENTIAL  TO  LEAD 
TECHNOLOGICAL  ATTACK  ON 
POLLUTION  PROBLEM 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CAUTOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  In 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  makes 
very  clear  the  fact  that  environmental 
pollution  has  become  a  worldwide  prob- 
lem in  need  of  international  attention 
and  cooperation  in  attacking  it. 

We  are  barely  beginning  to  face  up  to 
that  problem  here  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  acknowledge 
that  the  cost  of  dirty  air,  filthy  streams 
and  rivers,  and  spoiled  land  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  part  of  the  real  cost  of  doing 
business. 

But  it  is  especially  distressing  to  see 
that  coimtries  which  are  just  in  the  proc- 
ess of  industrializing — nations  which  are 
moving  at  a  rapid  pace  from  farm  to 
factory  and  country  to  city — are  also  fol- 
lowing our  path  by  polluting  their  por- 
tions of  the  environment. 

The  traveler  sees  this  developing  inter- 
national tragedy  when  he  visits  one  of 
these  coimtries  in  the  process  of  rapid 
industrialization.  The  waters  there  are 
clear  to  the  bottom,  but  already  indus- 
trial and  htmmn  waste  are  being  non- 
chalantly dumped  into  the  waters.  As 
long  as  the  waters  and  the  air  remain 
clean  in  appearance,  no  one  sounds  the 
alarm. 

But  in  the  very  near  future  nearly 
every  nation  on  earth  will  be  distressed 
and  alarmed  by  the  pollution  problem. 
In  this  time  of  "crisis  poUtics"  it  will  be 
the  era  of  the  "pollution  crisis"  all  over 
the  globe. 

Most  important,  nations  all  over  the 
globe  will  be  seeking  the  technological 
methods  and  devices  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  a  polluted  environment. 

The  United  States  should  be  proceed- 
ing at  a  rapid  pace — now— to  develop  the 
technological  leadership  necessary  to  en- 
able the  nations  of  the  earth  to  put  a 
halt  to  pollution. 

We  should  begin  now  applying  the 
same  kind  of  commitment  to  environ- 
mental technology  which  we  have  given 
to  space  technology. 

We  should  be  working  now  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  to  put  a  halt  to 
further  pollution  of  our  environment  in 
developing  nations  ^well  as  in  heavily 
developed  nations. 

An  indication  of  where  the  failure  of 
truly  bold  leadership  in  the  area  of  en- 
vironmental technology  is  leaving  us  is 
indicated  by  the  articles  to  which  I  re- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ferred   earlier  by  Richard   Curtis   and 
Dave  Fisher  in  the  Sunday,  September 
2G,  1971,  New  York  Times. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  26,  1971) 

The  Sevxn  Wondess  op  the  Pollttted  World 

(By  Richard  Curtis  and  Eteve  Plsher) 

(Note. — Richard  Curtis  Is  a  freelance  who 
specializes  In  environmental  subjects.  His 
latest  book.  "The  Case  for  Extinction."  a 
satire  published  under  the  pseudonym  Pro- 
fessor Morton  Stultlfer,  advocates  the  de- 
struction of  most  living  things.  Dave  Plsher 
Is  a  reporter  for  Life  magazine. ) 

Rather  than  alwasrs  spend  your  vacation 
seeking  out  virgin  forests,  umblemlshed 
beaches  EUid  unspoiled  natural  wonders,  how 
would  you  like  to  try  something  downright 
polluted?  Before  you  say  no,  stop  and  think 
for  a  moment.  Wouldn't  you  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  earth  more  keenly  after  hav- 
ing exposed  yourself  to  a  ravaged  wilderness, 
a  fetid  waterway  or  a  decayed  town? 

Well,  all  right.  If  you  won't  actually  expose 
yourself  to  such  things,  perhaps  you  will  at 
least  read  about  them.  So  come,  let  us  take 
you  by  the  hand  and  lead  you  on  a  modern- 
day  Grand  Tour,  a  globe-drcllng  expedition 
to  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Polluted  World. 

The  Journey  begins  at  Manhattans  piers. 
We  board  our  cruise  ship,  steam  out  of  New 
York  Hart>or  toward  Ambrose  Point  and 
travel  a  scant  12  miles  before  encountering 
our  first  wonder — a  dead  sea  of  sewage  sludge 
and  industrial  wastes  covering  20  square 
miles  of  what  once  was  ocean. 

Sludgeophlles.  as  authorities  on  this  sort 
of  thing  are  called,  have  long  hailed  New 
York  as  the  liquid  waste  capital  of  the  world. 
Each  year,  under  permits  Issued  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  five  million  cubic  yards 
of  treated  sewage  are  towed  by  barge  to  this 
site  and  dumped  here.  To  this  are  added  six 
million  tons  of  dredging  spoils  annually  and 
365  million  gallons  of  raw  sewage  from  the 
Hudson  River  daily.  The  result  Is  a  chemical 
broth  that  has  destroyed  all  marine  life  in 
the  vicinity. 

Marine  biologists  and  Army  engineers  reg- 
ularly lower  buckets  Into  this  gunk  and  haul 
up  samples.  One  Army  man  described  the 
bottom  as  "a  gooey  mess."  but  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  out  here  Is  something  to  write 
home  about,  too.  Depending  on  the  season. 
Its  color  ranges  from  phew-green  to  feh- 
brown.  with  odors  to  match.  Pred  Ulrtch, 
senior  sanitation  engineer  of  the  Interstate 
Sanitation  Commission,  says  a  catalogue  of 
the  junk  floating  around  would  awe  even  a 
seasoned  garbage  collector,  and  he  concludes 
somewhat  anticllmactically  that  "the  water 
Is  definitely  not  safe  for  swimming."  Since 
"huge  chunks  of  decayed  piers"  are  among 
the  more  prominent  detritus  he  mentioned, 
one  would  imagine  that  It's  not  only  not  safe 
for  swimming  but  scarcely  safe  for  anything 
smaller  than  dreadnought-class  ship>8. 

Like  most  unnatural  wonders,  this  dead 
sea  was  not  created  overnight.  Dumping  has 
been  going  on  here  for  at  least  40  years,  and 
there  are  no  signs  that  it  wUi  end  soon.  But 
dead  though  it  is.  this  titanic  cube  of  gumbo 
Is  by  no  means  Immobile.  Subject  to  winds 
and  currents.  It  occasionally  drifts  toward 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  coastline,  tantal- 
izing residents  with  the  prospect  that  the 
Metropolitan  area  may  become  the  first  ex- 
crement-locked region  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
fringes  have  already  brushed  New  Jersey 
and  contributed,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
scientists,  to  an  occasional  "red  tide" — an  in- 
vasion of  highly  toxic  microorganisms  that 
turn  the  water  red  and  render  the  ocean  unfit 
for  bathing. 

Should  a  capricious  breeze  of  current  de- 
cide to  deposit  even  a  portion  of  this  sea  of 
goop  on  our  doorsteps.  Fun  City  residents 
might  one  day  find  themselves  participating 
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in  an  unscheduled  summer  festival.  "If  the 
bottom  was  ever  agitated  and  this  stuff 
turned  up  on  the  beaches,  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous," says  Joseph  L.  Brown,  pollution 
control  specialist  for  the  Army  Engineers. 
"You  couldn't  possibly  swim  without  picking 
up  some  sort  of  disease."  Arthur  AshendortT, 
assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  for  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  cites  typhoid  and  dysentery 
as  some  of  the  more  Interesting  possibilities. 
With  a  prayer  of  thanks  that  our  ship's 
hull  hasn't  corroded  beneath  our  feet,  we 
proceed  eastward  to  serene — and  noisome — 
Venice.  Although  Eurof>e  offers  plenty  of  con- 
tenders for  odor  pollution  honors,  the  laurels 
must  go  to  Venetians  for  stubborn  resistance 
to  the  evidence  of  their  own  nostrils.  Pumes 
from  the  fertilizer  plants,  steel  mills  and  oil 
refineries  in  the  surrounding  industrial  area 
of  Mestre-Marghera  mingle  with  noxious 
naphtha  produced  by  the  burning  of  soft  coal 
to  heat  homes,  then  blend  with  sewage  and 
garbage  ordors  rising  from  the  canals  plus 
oily  wastes  from  multitudes  of  vapoTetti — 
motor-driven  canal  boats.  Not  wishing  to 
leave  anything  to  the  winds  of  chance,  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  deposit  their  refuse  In 
the  watery  streets,  and  drowned  rats  and 
poisoned  fish  lend  a  final  exquisite  touch  to 
the  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  city  once  called 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

FOULED    CANALS 

One  of  the  Great  Moments  in  Pollution 
History  took  place  here  in  mid-summer,  1970. 
Wastes  from  the  Marghera  factories  filled  the 
water  and  sUr  with  such  a  concentration  of 
sulphur  that  the  canals  turned  dark  brown, 
eyes  bright  red,  and  exposed  silver  a  tar- 
nished rust  color  True,  many  municipalities 
are  subject  to  sulphurous  effluvia  due  to  In- 
dustrial activity,  but  the  damp  Venetian 
climate  tends  to  trap  residues  close  to  the 
ground  so  that  they  form  a  heavy  blanket 
over  the  city.  Although  Venetians  suffer 
mightily,  the  prime  victim  of  the  virulent 
air  is  the  city's  fabled  statuary.  Marble  that 
survived  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  of 
geological  upheaval  U  beginning  to  disinte- 
grate after  a  mere  century  of  exposure  to 
Venice's  least-Ulked-about  manufactured 
Item — sulphuric  acid,  the  result  of  rain,  mist 
and  sea  spray  combining  with  sulphurous 
effluents.  According  to  Prof.  Francesco  Val- 
canover.  Superintendent  of  Pine  Arts  ir. 
Venice,  more  than  one-third  of  the  city's 
buildings  and  sculpture  have  been  corroded 
by  what  locals  quaintly  term  "marble  can- 
cer." Moreover  Professor  Valcanover  estimates 
that  the  erosion  is  taklnp  place  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent  of  the  marble  works  every  year,  to 
say  nothlr\g  of  Venice's  glorious  frescoes  and 
paintings.  Luckily,  for  many  statues,  the  nose 
is  the  first  part  to  go. 

Prom  Venice  we  wing  to  London,  exchang- 
ing nasal  for  visual  pollution.  London,  this 
sublime  city  whose  residents  like  to  think  of 
themselves  as  divinely  ordained  defenders  of 
Western  tradition.  Is  rapidly  yielding  to  a 
form  of  architectural  barbarianlsm  that  has 
been  dubbed  The  New  Brutalism.  No  doubt 
at)out  It.  London  leads  the  Euroi>ean  League 
in  historic  structures  batted  down. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  Britain's  capital 
city  was  leveled  by  the  blitz  in  World  War  II, 
but  the  peacetime  blitz  symbolized  by  the 
wrecker's  ball  has  proven  even  more  effec- 
tive: 14  acres  are  being  knocked  down  and 
rebuilt  every  week  Bridget  Cherr\-.  an  archi- 
tectural historian,  has  actually  furnished 
proof  that  more  of  central  London  is  being 
destroyed  by  develoi)ers  than  was  ever  done 
by  the  Luftwaffe. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  it's  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  more  appalling — the  widespread 
demolition  or  the  quality  of  the  new  con- 
struction. The  first  replacement  structure  to 
horrify  everyone  was  the  28-story  London 
Hilton,   a    towering,   gleammgly    sterile    box 
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wedged  Into  the  genteel  flve-story  serenity 
of  Mayfalr  back  In  1963.  It  sounded  a  clarion 
call  to  every  mediocre  architect  In  the  city  to 
see  If  he  couldn't  outdo  it.  Many  succeeded. 
The  ensuing  building  boom  In  the  Mayfalr 
area  wrote  finis  to  at  least  a  hundred  Geor- 
gian terrace  houses,  the  famed  Carlton  Mews 
and  numerous  other  examples  of  a  glorious 
heritage. 

Not  content  with  Mayfalr,  developers  have 
sought  to  wreak  mischief  elsewhere.  St. 
Paul's,  for  example.  Is  being  pushed  out  of 
the  picture  by  the  600-foot  National  West- 
minister Bank  under  construction  a  half- 
mile  away.  The  Thames  is  the  setting  for  the 
monstrovis  34-story  Vlckers  office  tower  over- 
shadowing the  Houses  of  Parliament,  West- 
minster Abbey  and  Big  Ben,  which  Britons 
are  wryly  coming  to  call  Little  Ben.  Across 
the  river  stands  the  24-8tory  Shell  Tower, 
described  as  "a  tombstone  of  boardroom  ar- 
chitecture." A  new  project  planned  for  the 
area  combines  a  skyscraper  headquarters  for 
the  International  Papier  Company  with  a 
housing  project  and  tropical  resort-style 
hotel. 

"Miami  Beach"  Is  rapidly  becoming  Lon- 
don's favorite  building  style,  according  to 
Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  architecture  critic  ol 
The  New  York  Times.  "There  Is  a  new  Lon- 
don rising  and  all  that  Is  missing  Is  the  palm 
trees,"  she  says. 

For  the  next  leg  of  our  journey  we  fly 
southeast,  and  If  you're  the  gregarious  sort 
you'll  be  sublimely  happy  almost  from  the 
moment  you  touch  down  at  the  aptly  named 
Dimi-Dum  International  Airport  In  India, 
Just  outside  Calcutta,  for  youll  never  get 
closer  to  people  than  here.  In  Calcutta  you 
may  observe  the  ultimate  fulmlnatlon  of 
the  population  bomb:  7.6  million  people  liv- 
ing on  the  city's  135  square  miles  of  usable 
land.  Of  course,  many  cities,  such  as  Tokyo. 
Amsterdam.  Copenhagen  and  even  New  York, 
are  densely  populated,  but  in  the  core  of  Cal- 
cutta roughtly  100,000  people  occupy  each 
square  mile,  and  that's  a  record.  In  addition. 
It  must  be  explained  that  population  density 
isn't  as  significant  as  the  capacity  of  an  area 
to  support  its  Inhabitants.  And  that's  where 
Calcutta  Is  really  unsurpassed.  Four  and  a 
half  million  of  its  residents  are  housed  In 
squalid  slums  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion live  on  the  sidewalks. 

To  77  per  cent  of  Calcuttans,  40  square 
feet  Is  home,  a  little  larger  than  one  of  our 
king-size  water  beds.  Indeed,  It  might  be 
said  that  Calcutta  Itself  becomes  the  world's 
bigger  water  bed  whenever  it  rains,  because 
the  sewage  system  backs  up.  Built  In  1888,  It 
was  designed  for  a  city  of  no  more  than 
two  million,  which  is  why  Calcutta  has  be- 
come the  earth's  permanent  convention  cen- 
ter for  cholera  bacilli.  At  least  200.000  Indians 
die  of  cholera  annually,  according  to  World 
Health  Organization  statistics. 

What  holds  Calcutta's  mass  of  human  be- 
ings together  is  a  stoical  belief  In  an  under- 
populated afterlife  plus  a  sense  of  humor. 
A  favorite  saying  here  Is.  "Calcutta  would 
simply  go  down  the  drain— if  there  was  one." 
And  an  Indian  economist,  asked  what  he 
would  do  if  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  replied. 
"Buy  six  feet  of  wire  and  hang  myself."  Oh. 
Calcutta!  An  absolute  must  for  Zero  Popu- 
lation Growth  freaks! 

Prom  India  to  South  Vietnam  Is  a  longlsh 
Piis.sagf,  but  no  tour  of  defiled  areas  would 
be  complete  without  a  visit  to  this  master- 
piece of  technological  desecration.  In  the 
la.st  nine  years  United  States  "advisers"  have 
managed  to  defoliate  one-seventh  of  the 
total  area  of  the  country.  Over  four  million 
acres  have  been  sprayed  with  a  variety  of 
green-killing  chemicals,  converting  the  soil 
Into  something  approaching  the  texture  of 
concrete  More  than  one-third  of  the  dense 
Jungle  comprising  half  of  the  country's 
forest  land  has  been  stripped  by  defoliants 
spraved  from  planes  In  an  enterprise  appro- 
priateiv  named  "Operation  Hades."  The  fledg- 
ling Vietnamese  timber  IndusUy  has  been 
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devastated:  6.5  billion  board  feet  have  been 
lost.  In  addition,  according  to  Time  maga- 
zine, "Trees  are  so  riddled  with  shrapnel  that 
sawmills  lose  1  to  3  hours  a  day  repairing 
damage  to  saw  blades." 

But  If  recent  studies  are  Indicative,  green- 
ery may  not  be  the  only  victim  of  this  chem- 
ical warfare.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  the 
United  States  Government  acknowledged 
that  one  of  the  substances  sprayed  exten- 
sively over  South  Vietnam  was  capable  of 
producing  birth  defects  In  rats  and  mice,  and 
debate  now  rages  in  scientific  circles  about 
the  future  genetic  effects  of  this  spraying 
of  60,000  tons  of  a  certain  chemical  called 
2,4,5-T  on  Vietnamese  people.  As  one  health 
official  laconically  observed,  "It  can't  help." 

GIANT    BXTLLOOZERS 

To  get  back  to  trees,  chemical  pollutants 
are  not  the  only  tools  of  destruction  dili- 
gently applied  to  them  here.  Gigantic  38V<i- 
ton  bulldozers  specifically  designed  to  ram 
down  forests  are  being  employed  on  a  wide 
scale.  Over  40  per  cent  of  South  Vietnam's 
pine  plantations  have  been  burned  out,  some 
by  fires  purposely  set  by  combatants,  others 
Ignited  by  artillery  shells.  Naturally  the  Air 
Force  Is  not  to  be  outdone  by  land  forces. 
B-52  bombers  have  dropi>ed  over  2.5  million 
500-  and  750-pound  bombs,  leaving  craters 
as  deep  as  30  feet  and  as  wide  as  35,  and 
giving  the  countryside  a  surface-of-the- 
moon  aspect — and  one  showing  about  as 
much  Ufe  in  many  places. 

Of  more  recent  vintage  is  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance affectionately  dubbed  "the  cheese- 
burger." Weighing  In  at  15,000  pounds.  It  Is 
the  world's  biggest  non-nuclear  bomb.  Be- 
cause It  is  too  heavy  for  a  conventional 
bomber  to  carry.  It  must  be  txjrne  In  the 
bay  of  a  giant  C-13  cargo  plane.  The  cheese- 
burger explodes  horizontally  and  Is  capable 
of  leveling  an  area  the  size  of  a  football  field 
to  Instantly  create  a  landing  place  for  heli- 
copters. In  the  words  of  one  airman,  "It  kills 
everything  within  a  hundred  yards,  even  the 
worms  In  the  ground."  People  standing  more 
than  a  mUe  from  ground  zero  may  be  deaf- 
ened. Judging  by  the  effectiveness  of  this 
anti-tree  campaign,  it  Is  little  wonder  that 
the  fastest-growing  cash  crop  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  marijuana. 

Incidentally,  one  Intriguing  by-product  of 
the  war  has  been  a  probable  Increase  In  Viet- 
nam's tiger  population.  Gordon  H.  Orlans 
and  E.  W.  Pfetffer,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Sci- 
ence, reported  that  over  the  last  24  years  of 
struggle.  Involving  first  the  French  and  then 
the  U.S.,  tigers  have  "learned  to  associate 
the  sounds  of  gunfire  with  the  presence  of 
dead  and  wounded  human  beings  In  the 
vicinity.  As  a  result,  tigers  rapidly  move 
toward  gunfire  and  apparently  consume  large 
nvunbers  of  battle  casualties.  ...  It  Is  likely 
that  the  tiger  population  has  Increased,  much 
as  the  wolf  population  In  Poland  Increased 
during  World  War  II." 

To  our  next  destination  bring  a  gas  mask. 
With  luck  and  radar  our  plane  will  make 
It  safely  through  the  soupy  air  of  Tokyo. 

The  Japanese  are  determined  to  become 
the  most  industrialized  nation  In  the  world 
even  It  kills  them,  and  they  are  well  on  the 
way  to  fulfilling  their  ambition.  The  coun- 
try's phenomenal  postwar  recovery  has  cre- 
ated forests  of  smokestacks  around  every 
major  city  and  some  75.000  of  them  around 
Tokyo  alooe  dally  belch  hundreds  of  tons 
of  noxious  sulphur,  nitrous  oxides,  ammonia 
and  carbon  gases  Into  an  atmosphere  already 
saturated  with  chemical  dust  and  ashes.  Add 
emissions  from  the  1.5  million  vehicles  clog- 
ging Tokyo's  streets  and  what  do  you  get? 
Something  pretty  awful.  On  a  recent  summer 
day  the  density  of  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
air  rose  to  74.5  on  a  scale  where  20.0  repre- 
sents serious  peril. 

visrEu.rrT  zero 
The  result  of   this  outpouring  is  perma- 
nently visible  air.  which,  unfortunately,  tends 
to  make  everything  else  Invisible,  visibility 
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along  the  heavily  traveled  sea  route  between 
Tokyo  and  Yokosuka,  for  example,  fell  to 
zero  more  tban  50  times  during  one  recent 
12-month  period,  resulting  In  over  one  hun- 
dred maritime  collisions.  Among  the  famous 
sights  that  have  largely  vanished  is  the  view 
of  Mount  Fuji  once  so  dear  to  postcard  send- 
ers. Only  one  day  out  of  every  nine  will  get 
you  a  clear  look  at  the  mountain  because 
of  the  miasma,  which  has  also  decimated 
Tokyo's  cherry  tree  population.  Indeed,  the 
cherry  tree  mortality  rate  Is  so  high  that 
the  Japanese  have  asked  Washington  for 
sprigs  from  the  very  trees  they  bestowed  on 
America  five  decades  ago. 

In  the  best  tradition  of  devilish  Oriental 
cleverness,  citizens  of  Tokyo  have  taken  ex- 
citing BtvpB  to  adapt  to  their  smog  prob- 
lem. Traffic  policemen,  for  example,  return 
to  their  headquarters  several  times  a  day  for 
oxygen  boosters.  The  man  In  the  street  may 
purchase  oxygen  In  shops  at  the  equivalent 
of  two  bits  a  whiff.  Gauze  surgical  masks  are 
in  common  use  on  particularly  bad  days. 
Thus,  once  again,  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  has  pointed  the  way  to  the  future — a 
future  with  no  rising  sun. 

Prom  Tokyo  we  proceed  to  our  last  stop 
for  a  look  at  what  Is  probably  the  most  at- 
tractive form  of  pollution  from  the  vievppolnt 
of  those  seeking  to  cause  maximum  harms 
with  minimum  effort — radioactivity.  We  land 
at  the  Trl-Clty  Airport  Just  10  miles  outside 
of   Richland,  Wash.,   back   In   the  U.S.A. 

Richland  Is  the  home  of  the  Hanford 
atomic  facilities,  where  140  huge  steel  and 
concrete  tanks  He  burled  Just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  They  contain  approxi- 
mately 55  million  gallons  of  concentrated 
radioactive  waste,  the  by-product  of  pluto- 
nlum  manufactured  for  nuclear  weapons.  So 
Intensely  hot  Is  tUs  waste  that  It  bolls  by 
Itself  for  years,  will  be  violent  toxic  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  years,  and  Is  so  nasty  that 
a  few  gallons  released  In  a  city's  watershed 
might  contaminate  It  for  the  Indefinite  fu- 
ture. 

RISK   or  DISASTER 

It  seems  that  some  of  these  tanks  leak  a 
little,  and  there  have  been  a  few  Instances 
of  near-rupture.  Since  they  are  situated 
only  240  feet  above  the  water  table  of  the 
Columbia  River,  the  possibility  of  a  Really 
Big  Show  Is  always  Imminent.  In  addition, 
the  chance  of  tank  ruptures  at  Hanford  Is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  It  Is  In  a  seismlcal- 
ly  unstable  area  that  Is  part  of  the  earth- 
quake belt  that  rings  the  Pacific,  the  one 
responsible  for  chronic  temblors  In  Alaska, 
California,  South  America  and  Japan.  Some 
geologists  have  theorized  that  an  offshoot 
of  a  major  fault  runs  underneath  the  atomic 
facilities  and  it  is  known  that  there  was  an 
earthquake  in  the  general  area  as  little  as 
52  years  ago. 

Though  a  quake  might  not  damage  the 
tanks  themselves,  It  could  harm  the  elab- 
orate cooling  and  stirring  systems  that  keep 
the  tanks  from  developing  hot  spots.  A 
breakdown  might  burst  the  seams  and  re- 
lease radioactive  gases  Into  the  air.  If  at- 
mospheric conditions  were  right,  these  gases 
could  blanket  an  extremely  large  territory 
like  a  killer  smog,  only  far  more  virulent — 
yea.  the  havoc  could  prove  worse  than  that 
wrought  by  the  atomic  bomb  over  Hiro- 
shima. 

Dr.  Chauncey  Starr,  founder  and  past  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Nuclear  Society,  Is  a 
great  believer  In  the  development  of  nuclear 
power,  but  even  he  admitted  In  a  recent 
Interview  in  Look  magazine  that  "I  do  not 
conceive  of  leaking  tanks  as  acceptable 
storage."  Other  experts,  not  given  to  couch- 
ing their  opinions  quite  so  conservatively, 
have  averred  that  the  situation  scares  them 
to  death. 

So  here  we  have  the  seventh  wonder — 
tanks  built  to  last  10  or  20  years  but  re- 
quired to  hold  radioactive  wastes  for  thou- 
sands, for  periods  "longer"  to  quote  one 
Atomic      Energy      Commission      spokesman, 
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"th*n  the  history  ot  mo«t  govemmenta  that 
the  world  hu  Men."  Hanford,  Wash.,  is  fu- 
ture pollution  at  Its  finest,  splendid  climax 
to  a  splendid  tour. 


WHY  U.S.  CAH8  LAO  IN  IMPORT- 
EXE»ORT  RACE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

rising  flood  of  foreign-made  automobiles 
into  this  country  last  year  reached  a 
point  where  Imports  accounted  for  more 
than  14  percent  of  all  U.S.  car  sales.  Mar- 
ket indications  during  the  first  half  of 
1971  suggest  that  they  may  reach  16  per- 
cent this  year.  Concern  over  this  situa- 
tion is  one  of  the  reasons  that  prompted 
President  Nixon  to  impose  a  10-percent 
import  surcharge  and  to  request  repeal 
of  the  7-percent  automobile  excise  tax. 
While  I  share  the  hope  that  this  10-per- 
cent duty  level  will  not  be  required  for 
too  long  a  time,  it  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  much  higher  tariffs  and 
taxes  have  for  years  been  imposed  on 
American  cars  by  foreign  countries.  Mr. 
Richard  Ryan,  of  the  Waishington  bureau 
of  the  Detroit  News  in  an  article  appear- 
ing September  19,  provides  an  informa- 
tive analysis  of  many  of  the  factors  in- 
volved in  this  situation  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Wht   U.S.   Cass  Lac   in   Impokt-Expokt 

Racx 

(By  Richard  A.  Ryan) 

(Note. — The  rrte  of  Michigan  Industry  in 
International  commerce  Is  strikingly  Ulus- 
trated  in  this  story  comparing  VS.  auto  Im- 
ports and  exports,  and  describing  a  situation 
typical  of  those  that  influenced  President 
Nixon's  decisions  In  drawing  up  his  new 
economic  policy.  The  writer,  Richard  Ryan 
of  The  News'  Washington  Bureau,  drew  his 
figures  together  from  both  auto  and  Com- 
merce Department  sources.) 

WASBmaTON. — A  1971  Chevrolet  Impala 
that  sells  for  »3.859  in  the  United  States 
costs  (8,164  In  West  Germany. 

That  same  Impala  sells  for  nearly  $8,000 
In  London  and  Stockholm. 

A  1971  Vega  sells  for  $2200  tn  the  United 
States.  It  would  cost  M.OOO  to  purchase  that 
same  vehicle  in  Japan. 

Only  the  very  rich  in  most  foreign  coun- 
tries can  afford  to  purchase  an  American 
made  car.  This  did  not  result  by  accident. 
It  was  by  design. 

Most  foreign  governments  have  created  a 
system  of  tariffs  and  taxes  that  are  aimed 
directly  at  making  the  price  of  an  American 
automobile  prohibitive  for  the  majority  of 
Its  citizens  to  purchase. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  Imports  have  gained 
an  increasingly  larger  percentage  of  the 
American  automobile  market.  In  1070,  for 
example,  1230^1  imported  cars  excluding 
thoee  brought  in  from  Canada,  were  sold  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

Imports  in  1970  accounted  for  14.07  percent 
of  the  total  aut<xnobUee  sales  In  the  United 
States.  In  contimst.  in  19S3  Imports  ac- 
counted for  only  0.50  percent  of  the  domestic 
car  market. 

More  than  one  million  of  ISie  cars  imported 
last  year  came  from  West  Oermany  and 
J^ian,  with  the  Oerman-made  VoUuwagen 
being  No.  1.  Other  countries  exporting  cars  to 
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the  United  States  were  the  United  Kingdom, 
Sweden,  Italy  and  France. 

All  of  them  sent  more  cars  to  this  country 
than  they  Imported  from  it.  Much  of  the  dis- 
parity between  exports  and  imports  can  be 
traced  directly  to  discriminatory  tariffs  and 
taxes  levied  against  the  U.S.-made  cars  by 
foreign  countries. 

A  mitigating  factor,  however,  is  that  U.S. 
auto  makers  also  manufacture  cars  in  foreign 
countries  for  domestic  sale  within  those 
countries  as  well  as  for  export  to  tbla  and 
other  countries.  In  fact,  such  "captive"  im- 
ports Into  this  country  this  year  jumped  71 
percent  In  the  first  eight  months. 

UntU  President  Nixon  raised  the  tariff  to 
10  percent  last  month,  the  only  discrimina- 
tory levy  against  foreign  manufacturers  was 
a  3.5  percent  duty  on  their  automobiles. 

In  addition  to  the  tariff,  foreign  maniifac- 
txirers  also  are  required  to  pay  the  7  percent 
auto  excise  tax.  This  tax  Is  passed  on  to  the 
customer. 

The  excise  tax,  which  President  Nixon  has 
asked  to  be  repealed,  is  not  discriminatory, 
however,  In  that  it  is  levied  equally  on  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  comparison  to  the  U.S.  levied  tariffs,  the 
following  is  a  sample  of  some  of  the  charges 
placed  on  American  automobiles  by  foreign 
countries : 

Oermany — 13.3  percent  tariff,  an  11  per- 
cent value  added  tax  and  an  annual  road  use 
tax  of  93.60  per  100  cubic  centimeters  dis- 
placement. Like  many  nontariff  barriers  lev- 
ied on  automobUe  Imports,  the  road  tax  is 
aimed  directly  at  the  larger  American-made 
cars. 

Japan — 10  percent  tariff;  a  commodity  tax 
based  on  the  size  of  the  car.  ranging  from  16 
percent  on  small  cars  to  40  percent  on  larger 
cars;  an  annual  road  tax  also  related  to  car 
size,  ranging  from  $60  to  $350,  and  a  3  per- 
cent purchase  tax. 

United  Kingdom — 13  percent  tariff  and  a 
36%  percent  purchase  tiskx.  In  addition,  the 
United  Kingdom  requires  an  import  deposit 
of  50  percent  of  the  value  of  goods  before  re- 
lease from  CTistoms.  The  deposit  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Importer  after  180  days. 

Prance — 13.2  percent  tariff;  a  SSVs  percent 
value  added  tax  on  both  the  vehicle  and  the 
duty;  a  cvistoms  stamp  duty  which  is  2  per- 
cent of  the  import  duty,  and  an  annual  tax 
based  on  age  and  horsepower. 

Italy — 13.3  percent  tariff;  a  compensation 
tax  of  7.8  percent  on  the  duty  paid;  a  turn- 
over tax  of  4  percent  of  the  duty  plus  fees; 
an  administrative  tax  of  .5  percent:  a  stamp 
tax  of  .3  percent  of  duties  and  other  taxes, 
and  an  annual  road  tax  based  on  horsepower. 

Sweden — 13  percent  tariff;  a  sales  tax  of 
11.11  percent  of  vehicle  and  duty  paid,  and 
a  transaction  tax  based  solely  on  vehicle  size. 

Numerous  other  countries  restrict  Imports 
In  other  ways.  Several  countries,  for  ex- 
acaple,  require  that  any  car  gold  within  their 
borders  must  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
locally  produced  materials. 

Such  content  requirements  are  In  force  in 
most  developing  nations  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
South  America.  Spain  and  Portugal,  however, 
also  have  such  requirements. 

Requirements  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try, ranging  between  the  5  to  14  percent 
called  for  in  Venezuela  to  the  96  to  100 
percent  requirement  of  BrazU. 

Another  factor  driving  up  the  price  of 
American  cars  abroad  Is  the  considerably 
higher  shipping  costs,  resulting  from  both 
dockslde  charges  to  actual  freighter  coats. 

Major  foreign  exporters  have  special  car- 
carrying  freighters  which  considerably  re- 
duce the  shipping  costs  per  car  and  their 
dockslde  costs,  mainly  because  of  lower 
wages,  are  less. 

StUl  another  reason  for  the  higher  prices 
Is  that  foreign  countries  base  their  tariffs 
and  taxes  on  American  cars  on  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  car  plus  marine  Insurance 
and  freight  costs. 
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The  U.S.  tariff  on  foreign  cars,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  levied  on  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
auto  only  and  not  on  Insurance  and  freight 
costs. 

Although  foreign  manufacturers  pay  leM 
duty  to  export  their  cars  to  the  United  States, 
they  must  conform  to  all  U.S.  imposed  safe- 
ty and  pollution  control  standards.  Meeting 
these  requirements  has  resulted  in  Increas- 
ing the  cost  of  the  Imports. 

While  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dis- 
parity between  U.S.  imports  and  exports  at 
automobiles  can  be  traced  to  taxes  that  dis- 
criminate against  large  cars  there  are  other 
reasons  too. 

A  major  deterrent  to  the  use  of  the  larger 
American  cars  In  Europe,  for  example.  Is  the 
exorbitant  price  of  gasoline  resulting  from 
high  taxes. 

In  some  European  coiintrles  fuel  taxes  are 
175  percent  to  460  percent  higher  than  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  resiilt,  European  auto 
manufacturers  have  designed  cars  that  place 
an  emphasis  on  low  fuel  consumption. 

Road  conditions  and  city  congestion  also 
are  more  suited  for  the  smaller  European  car 
than  they  are  to  the  larger  American-built 
automobUe. 

"Europeans  don't  have  anything  like  ths 
number  of  freeways  we  have  here,"  said  one 
automobUe  company  spokesman.  "And  they 
usually  dont  have  to  drive  very  far  at  one 
time.  Europeans  Just  don't  jump  into  their 
cars  for  a  2,000  mile  trip  as  we  do,"  the 
spokesman  asserted. 

While  American  companies  have  been  effec- 
tively barred  from  exporting  large  nimiben 
of  cars  by  tariffs  and  taxes,  they  have  not 
been  prohibited  from  investing  abroad.  And 
that  they  have  done  in  a  significant  way.- 

mpoaxs   AND   EXPORTS — THK    1970    ncUXXS 

Following  Is  a  comparative  list  of  foreign 
auto  Imports,  which  Include  cars  made  by 
U.S.  firms  abroad,  and  U.S.  auto  exports  for 
1970: 


West  Gernuny 674  945 

J,»P»"-    .  -■     3«l!338 

United  Kinidom 76  257 

SiKedan 57  844 

IW'y I  ♦2;523 

f'>«» 37,114 


2.47C 
15S 
434 

1,091 
159 
394 


A  factor  that  should  be  considered  In  any 
relative  comparison  of  these  stotistlcs  la  the 
widely-differing  populations  of  each  country: 
The  United  States — 204.000,000;  West 
Germany— 60,842.000:  Japan— 102.332.000; 
United  Kingdom — 56,634.000;  Sweden— 
7.978,000;  lUly— 53,170,000;  and  Prance— 
60.330.000. 

General  Motors,  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
largest  auto  producing  companies  overseas. 
OM's  Opel  manufacturing  plant  In  Germany 
produced  807,000  cars  in  1970.  The  firm's 
Vauxhall  plant  tn  England  turned  out 
369,797  automobUes  In  the  same  year. 

"We  don't  really  expect  to  export  the  Vega 
to  Europe,"  conceded  one  GM  spokesman, 
"when  we  manufacture  Opels  and  Vauxhalls 
there." 

Currently,  overseas  car  production  accounts 
for  almost  34  percent  of  OM's  car  output. 

The  firm  also  is  involved  in  exporting  its 
Opel  Into  the  United  States.  Last  year,  86,980 
Opels  were  sold  In  the  United  States.  Through 
August  of  this  year,  66,330  German-made 
Opels  were  sold  here. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  also  has  an  extensive  over- 
seas operation  with  major  plants  in  Oermany 
and  Britain. 

In  1970,  Ford  of  BrlUin  sold  480,948  auto- 
mobUes. Ford  of  Germany  sold  643,649. 
Ford's  foreign  operations  In  1970  accounted 
for  36  percent  of  Its  sales  and  34  percent  of 
its  net  income. 
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Ford  also  Imports  its  overseas-buUt  Capri 
into  the  United  States.  Last  year  more  than 
41,000  foreign-built  Ford's  were  sold  here. 

Chrysler  Corp.,  the  remaining  member  of 
the  Big  Three  auto  fraternity,  also  has  a  large 
overseas  manufacturing  operation. 

Chrysler  of  France,  which  produces  the 
Slmca,  turns  out  about  400,000  cars  a  year 
and  has  about  18  percent  of  the  French  car 
market. 

Until  recently  the  Slmca  also  was  exported 
to  the  United  States.  The  company  discon- 
tinued exports  of  the  car  this  year  becatise, 
as  a  company  spokesman  explained  It,  the 
cost  of  Installing  safety  and  pollution  control 
equipment  became  too  high  to  Justify  selling 
the  car  here. 

Chrysler-United  Kingdom  produces  the 
Sunbeam  and  HiUman.  A  car  simUar  to  the 
HlUman  Avenger  is  exported  to  the  United 
States  where  It  is  sold  as  the  Cricket. 

The  Dodge  Colt  is  produced  in  Japan  by 
Mltzublshl  Motors.  Chrysler  recently  pxir- 
chased  15  percent  control  of  the  Japanese 
plant  and  agreed  to  acquire  35  percent  over 
a  three-year  period. 

Approximately  35,000  each  of  the  Crickets 
and  Colts  are  expected  to  be  brought  into  the 
United  States  this  year. 

While  American  auto  firms  have  Invested 
heavily  In  overseas  plants  In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  little  Investing  here  by  for- 
eign firms. 

The  reason,  according  to  Industry  spokes- 
men, Is  that  the  much  higher  wages  paid  to 
auto  workers  in  the  United  States  would 
make  the  cost  of  their  cars  and  parts  con- 
siderably   higher,    and    thus    unoompetitlve. 

An  Industry  spokesman  said  that  although 
the  additional  tariff  levied  on  foreign  im- 
ports by  I»resldent  Nixon  may  be  helpful  in 
curtailing  Import  sales  in  the  short  run,  the 
Industry  favors  complete  free  trade  between 
all  countries. 

GM  board  chairman  James  M.  Roche  ap- 
peared to  sum  up  the  industry's  feeling  in  an 
Interview  on  the  Today  show  one  week  after 
President  Nixon  raised  the  Import  tariff: 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  free  trade,"  Roche 
said,  "because  I  think  free  trade  among  the 
nations  Is  essential  to  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  world. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  very  im- 
portant differences  in  this  country.  Our  labor 
rates  are  four  times  as  high  as  they  are  in 
Japan;  twice  as  high  as  in  Germany,  and 
three  times  as  high  as  In  Great  Britain. 

"These  are  economic  factors  which  we  have 
to  recognize  In  this  country  and  we  have  to 
find  some  way  of  competing  .  .  .  with  these 
countries  If  we  expect  to  maintain  our  econ- 
omy on  a  sound  basis." 


CONFIDENCE  DAYS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event 
taking  place  in  Syracuse  today  can  serve 
as  an  example  of  what  can  happen  when 
an  idea,  the  right  people,  and  faith  get 
together.  Last  Friday,  yesterday  and  to- 
day are  confidence  days  in  Syracuse — 
confidence  in  the  economy  and  in  the 
President's  efforts  to  set  it  right. 

President  Nixon  has  called  on  Individ- 
ual businessmen  and  consumers  to  help 
in  getting  the  economy  back  on  its  feet — 
his  policies,  in  fact,  depend  on  their 
help.  Many  times  all  it  takes  Is  one  man 
to  start  the  ball  rolling.  It  then  starts  to 
snowball  and  soon  things  begin  to  hap- 
pen. Confidence  starts  coming  back.  The 
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S3^racuse  newspapers — the  Herald-Jour- 
nal, Post-Standard,  and  the  Sunday 
combined  edition,  the  Herald  Ameri- 
can— are  to  be  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts In  picking  up  the  snowball  and 
delivering  it,  on  target,  in  the  form  of 
confidence  days. 

About  2  months  ago,  Mr.  Wilber  Liber- 
man,  executive  vice  president  of  Frank- 
lin Furniture  in  Syracuse,  explsdned  to 
me  a  proposal  he  had  for  increasing  c(m- 
sumer  spending.  The  snowball  was  ready 
for  delivery. 

Mr.  Liberman  believes  people  lack 
confidence  in  the  economy  and  are  not 
planning  to  spend  their  money  until 
economic  conditions  Improve.  They  must, 
he  explained,  be  Induced  to  spend  now. 
People  are  basically  afraid  to  spend  aad. 
are  scared  by  negative  economic  views. 

Mr.  Llberman's  proposal  was  to  busi- 
nessmen and  what  he  suggested,  plus 
what  was  subsequently  achieved,  shows 
the  effect  one  man's  idea  can  have  if 
people  are  willing  to  help.  An  article 
containing  his  ideas  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  July  28, 1971,  on  page 
27806. 

The  proposal  is  simple — rim  a  sale, 
any  kind  of  a  sale,  and  people  will  find 
the  money  to  buy  things.  Several  years 
ago  Mr.  Lleberman  staged  a  prosperity 
sale  in  Franklin  Furniture's  eight  stores. 
His  advertisements  and  displays  read 
"buy  now — create  Jobs,"  and  "back  to 
work  prosperity  sale."  In  the  first  6 
hours,  3,900  customers  visited  the  stores 
and  the  volume  of  business  was  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  the  store's  previous 
40-year  history. 

It  was  this  idea  that  caught  the  atten- 
tion and  imagination  of  the  Syracuse 
■papers.  A  letter,  which  they  sent  to 
more  than  800  retailers,  urged  their  par- 
ticipation in  this  great  event. 

Fedth  in  the  economy  can  be  con- 
tagious. If  every  city  in  the  country  con- 
ducted a  campaign  similar  to  confidence 
days,  the  vitality  our  economy  needs 
would  be  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  the  Herald-Journal,  the 
Herald  American,  Bob  Hennessy  of  the 
advertising  staff,  and  the  merchants  in 
the  area  for  their  willingness  to  support  a 
"new  prosperity." 


RECOGNITION  DESERVED 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  be  present  in 
Newton,  Kans.,  on  Sunday,  September  19, 
1971,  for  the  Newton  and  Harvey  County 
Centennial  Fiesta.  Citizens  of  Newton 
had  paused  to  observe  Mexico's  Inde- 
pendence Day  on  September  16  and  those 
of  Mexican  heritage  staged  the  fiesta  as 
part  of  the  centennial  observance  for  the 
city  of  Newton  and  Harvey  County. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Fiesta 
event  was  the  appearance  of  Los  Ala- 
cranes,  Juarez,  Mexico,  Mariachi  Band. 
The  community  arranged  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  band  and  housed  their  vlsl- 
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tors  in  homes  of  citizens  to  further  em- 
phasize the  spirit  of  goodwill. 

The  Newton  Kansan  effectively  dis- 
cussed the  significance  of  the  Fiesta  ob- 
servance and  Its  relationship  to  the  cen- 
tennial in  the  following  editorial : 

RECOCNTnON    DXSXKVXO 

Newtonians  Thursday  afternoon  took  time 
off  to  observe  Mexico's  Independence  day,  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday  those  of  Mexican 
parentage  who  now  live  in  Newton  will  stage 
a  fiesta  that's  part  of  the  Newton  and  Harvey 
County  centennial  observance. 

It's  weU  that  aU  of  us  took  time  off  to 
honor  those  who  fought  for  freedom  from 
overseas  powers  in  Mexico,  for  their  fight 
for  their  own  government  by  their  own  peo- 
ple parallels  that  of  the  United  States. 

Both  countries  were  colonized  by  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  both  felt  that  the  yoke 
they  had  to  bear  as  colonies  of  what  then 
were  super  powers  was  too  heavy.  Success- 
ful revolutions  were  fought  in  both  countries. 

And  it  is  well  that  the  area's  centennial  ob- 
servance recognizes  the  part  that  those  who 
came  here  from  Mexico  and  their  descend- 
ants have  played  In  the  history  of  the  area. 

Most  of  the  original  group  who  came  here 
from  Mexico  came  as  track  laborers  for  the 
Santa  Fe  raUroad.  It  was  their  Job  to  main- 
tain the  miles  and  mUes  of  track  and  road- 
bed that  crisscross  this  area.  And  as  such 
they  were  an  Important  part  of  the  raUroad 
organization. 

Their  descendants  have  found  work  in  oth- 
er industries  both  as  workers  and  supervisors 
and  they  have  taken  a  growing  part  In  many 
community  endeavors. 

We  are  sure  that  in  the  future  their  part 
in  the  life  of  the  community  wUl  continue 
to  increase  in  Importance. 

And  we  are  sure  that  all  of  us  can  learn 
and  profit  from  the  work  of  each  other  as 
we  work  together  for  a  better  community. 


A  DEDICATED  LEADER  CHARTS 
FUTURE  COURSE 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  Oklahoma's  great  leaders,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Keeler  of  Bartlesville,  has  been  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  vote 
as  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma,  a  position  he  previously  held 
by  appointment. 

Chief  Keeler  has  provided  the  Chero- 
kees  with  an  enlightened  leadership.  He 
has  dedicated  himself  and  his  tribal  ad- 
ministration to  providing  educational 
opportunity  for  Cherokee  children  and 
Jobs  for  Cherokee  adults,  and  these  ef- 
forts have  been  singularly  successful. 

Chief  Keeler  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  successful  effort  to  change  the  law 
and  give  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Okla- 
homa the  right  to  elect  their  own  chiefs. 
In  this  first  election  in  more  than  60 
years  the  Cherokees  have  shown  their 
appreciation  of  his  many  years  of  service 
by  making  Mr.  Keeler  their  first  elected 
Chief  imder  the  new  election  law. 

In  his  inaugural  address  at  the  Chero- 
kee capitol  of  Tahlequah,  Chief  Keeler 
gives  evidence  that  the  Cherokees  will 
continue  to  progress  under  his  elected 
leadership  as  they  have  under  his  ap- 
pointed leadership.  I  am  inserting  his 
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inaugural  address  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

iNATTGTrKAL     AOORSSS 

(By  W.  W.  Keeler) 

Deputy  Commiasloner  CpcTwe,  Obaplaln 
Ketcber,  Sen&tor  MeSpadden  and  Cblefa  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  OUahotna  who  honor  us 
by  their  presence  here  today.  Fellow  Chero- 
kaes,  Frlenda,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

This  Is  a  historic  moment  for  all  Cherokees, 
Delawares  and  Shawnees.  It  marks  the  return 
at  the  management  of  their  tribal  affairs 
Into  the  hands  of  the  people.  We  have  not 
had  this  responsibility  of  self-determination 
for  more  than  three  score  years.  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  see  this  day.  I  am  honored  to 
be  your  elected  leader. 

The  Cberokees  were  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation,  with  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment elected  by  the  people,  almost  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  In  the  years  between 
then  and  now,  our  forebears  and  we  suffered 
internal  strife,  removal  to  an  alien  land,  a 
civil  war  that  was  not  of  our  making,  loss 
of  our  land  without  fair  comp>ensation,  dis- 
crimination because  of  our  coIm',  and  In- 
dignity because  we  were  few  In  number. 

Our  Delaware  and  Shawnee  brothers  Joined 
us  by  purchase  agreement  to  share  in  our 
hopes  and  sorrows  and  in  the  lean  produc- 
tion of  the  rocky  hillsides  to  which  the 
Cherokees  bad  been  driven. 

But  we  are  a  dauntless  people.  Our  fathers 
would  not  bow  to  a  stronger  force.  Neither 
have  we  ever  bowed  to  it.  Not  when  we  were 
piennllees:  nor  when  we  were  without  food  to 
fill  our  children's  stomachs.  Not  when  we 
were  without  clothing  to  shield  us  against 
the  bitter  winds  that  howl  in  the  forgotten 
hollows  between  these  hills:  nor  when  these 
hallowed  grounds  on  which  we  stand  were  a 
place  of  mockery  and  contempt  for  those  who 
bad  herded  us  onto  them. 

We  were  dauntless  in  our  defeat.  We  re- 
membered the  hardships  of  thoee.  who  gave 
us  our  heritage.  We  took  courage  from  their 
example  We  would  not  be  overcome.  The 
blood  of  our  fathers  beats  strongly  in  our 
veins:  and  we  can  still  hear  the  distant 
drums  that  echo  against  the  mountainsides 
of  the  lost  and  lonely  memories  that  whist>er 
along  the  byways  of  our  hallowed  heritage. 

Today  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  everything  that  was  only  a  dream 
during  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  here  to- 
day. The  Cherokee  Nation  was  never  dead: 
only  asleep  Today  It  stirs  and  begins  to 
awaken  Today  our  children  see  the  dream 
that  you  and  I  have  had  for  so  many  bleak 
years. 

We  are  again  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  our  own  affairs.  We  are  now  free 
to  elect  our  own  leaders.  We  are  free  to  train 
our  people  for  Jobs;  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  our  children;  to  pro- 
vide adequate  medical  care  for  all  who  need 
It;  to  record  and  promote  our  noble  heritage. 

We  must  be  united  If  we  are  to  accomplish 
the  heavy  work  that  lies  ahead.  We  must  Join 
hands  with  all  of  our  brothers  as  never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  our  people. 

Past  mistakes  and  animosity  must  be  laid 
aside.  All  of  us  have  been  mistaken  at  some 
time  in  the  past.  We  must  learn  from  these 
mistakes  If  we  fall  in  this,  the  opportunity 
of  this  moment  will  be  loet — perhaps  be- 
yond recall. 

We  must  think  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
the  future:  not  of  what  we  should  have  done 
In  the  past. 

My  opponents  In  the  election  came  for- 
ward with  many  good  proposals.  I  intend  to 
ask  their  help  and  support  In  tn^fc-iT^g  them 
part  of  the  goals  of  my  administration  for 
the  con:ilng  four  years.  I  ask  everyone  to 
join  with  me  in  bringing  about  their  bene- 
fits for  the  Cherokees  and  their  brothers, 
the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnees. 

We  must  develop  the  human  resources  of 
our  people.  We  must  end  any  Inequities  of 
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tribal  activities  that  may  have  developed  In 
the  past  years.  All  of  our  programs  must  be 
fair  to  all  of  our  people.  The  tribal  rolls 
must  be  brought  up  to  date  to  include  our 
children  as  well  as  our  fathers.  We  muart 
standardize  the  Cherokee  language.  I  agree 
that  the  chief  or  vice  chief  should  speak 
Cherokee. 

I  recognize  that  our  Cherokee  Executive 
Committee  of  which  I  have  been  a  member 
has  been  crltlclzd.  But,  I  also  know  that 
they  have  given  great  service  to  the  Chero- 
kees. During  the  time  that  I've  been  Chief 
they  have  served  only  in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity. I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  them 
for  their  unselfish  assistance  to  me.  Certainly 
they  should  be  continued  until  we  have  had 
time  to  rewrite  our  Cherokee  Constitution 
and  make  It  possible  for  tribal  leaders  to 
be  more  responsive  to  Individual  Cherokees. 
I  would  like  to  see  an  executive  and  a  legis- 
lative branch  based  on  the  pattern  of  our 
early-day  Constitution.  The  tribal  govern- 
ment must  reflect  the  will  of  all  of  the 
people. 

I  pledge  to  you  today.  In  this  historic 
setting,  my  time  and  the  best  of  whatever 
talents  I  have. 

I  thank  you  for  your  support  in  years  past 
and  for  your  coiLfldence  in  me  to  lead  the 
tribe  for  the  next  four  years. 

I  humbly  and  sincerely  ask  for  your  sup- 
port and  for  your  best  advice  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Together,  we  can  accomplish  even  greater 
things  than  have  been  accomplished  In  the 
past.  With  God's  help,  we  can  bring  about 
miracles  even  greater  than  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  day. 

Cherokees!  Give  me  your  trust  and  your 
united  support.  Thank  you. 


September  27,  1971 


PROBLEMS  OF  INDIANA  CITIES  AND 
TOWNS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  I 
gave  at  a  Jefferson  County  candidates 
breakfast  in  Madison,  Ind.,  September 
18,  1971.  The  speech  concerns  the  prob- 
lems of  Indiana  cities  and  towns : 

Remarks  bt  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  with  you 
about    Indiana    cities    and    towns: 

What  are  their  problems? 

What  approach  we.  as  Democrats,  should 
take  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems? 

I.    THE    FEDEXAL    SYSTEM 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  Is  that  we 
cannot  separate  the  problem  of  cities  and 
towns  in  Indiana  from  the  general  attitude 
of  the  American  people  toward  the  nation 
and  its  government. 

The  American  people  are  disturbed  about 
the  present  state  of  their  nation.  They  are 
losing  confidence  in  the  ability  of  their  gov- 
ernment to  govern  and  their  leaders  to  lead. 
They  wonder  if  the  nation  and  its  com- 
munities will  martial  the  will  and  the  way  to 
meet  the  challenges  before  them.  They  know 
that  the  Federal  system  is  not  working  as 
well  as  it  should. 

They  doubt : 

Whether  their  government  In  Columbus, 
Indiana  and  Washington,  D.C.  la  respon- 
sive. 

Whether  they  can  make  a  difference  In  the 
dedsloD  making  processes. 

Whether  government  can  meet  Its  problems 


before  they  occur  or  merely  react  to  crises 
after  they  occur. 

The  challenge,  then,  is  to  make  govern- 
ment work  better : 

To  make  it  more  responsive 

More  efficient 

Less  costly 

Less  confusing 

It  is  no  exaggeration  that  the  fate  of  the 
American  federal  system,  which  has  had  a 
remarkable  capacity  to  adapt  to  changing 
circumstances  depends  on  its  ability  to  adapt 
quickly  enough  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
today. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  although  we 
fight  and  die  for  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination In  other  lands  and  for  self-gov- 
ernment in  our  own,  we  are  often  negligent 
In  maintaining  the  vitality  of  local,  state  and 
federal  governments,  the  very  instrument 
through  which  self-government  is  provided. 

We  have  this  overwhelming  array  of  public 
problems  that  will  occupy  our  energies  for 
decades  to  come: 

Pollution 

Poverty 

Health 

Education 

Housing 

Transportation 

Crime 

Drugs 

Discrimination 

Our  federal  system  simply  Isn't  going  to 
solve  these  problems  until  all  the  parts  work, 
and  I  don't  think  they  are  working  ade- 
quately today. 

Some  people  argue  that  we  should  scrap 
the  federal  system  and  start  over.  These 
people.  Instead  of  confronting  these  prob- 
lems, want  to  confront  each  other,  sometimes 
violently  In  the  streets.  They  want  to  solve 
those  problems  outside  the  accepted  jjolltlcal 
processes. 

But  they  do  not  represent  the  bulk  of  the 
American  people.  You  and  I  believe  we  have 
to  solve  these  problems  within  the  system. 
We  have  to  make  the  institutions  we  have 
work  and.  if  we  don't  make  them  work,  then 
our  society  Is  In  deep  trouble. 

Some  want  to  try  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems as  individuals.  But,  we  cannot,  as  In- 
dividuals, have  clean  air,  clean  water,  ade- 
quate transportation,  safe  streets,  good 
schools.  The  only  way  we  can  have  these 
things  In  a  society  Is  to  organize  ourselves 
In  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  them. 

Some  people  argue  that  all  we  need  to  do  is 
elect  good  men  and  everything  will  be  well. 
I  want  to  elect  good  men  to  public  office,  too, 
but  I  also  say  that  we  need  to  focus  on 
much  more  than  electing  good  men.  We  can- 
not forget  the  process  In  which  good  men 
are  Involved  and  that  process  can  neutralize 
and  frustrate  good  men.  The  system.  If  it  is 
not  a  good  one.  can  make  it  all  but  Impos- 
sible for  good  men  to  deal  adequately  and 
Intelligently  with  the  problems 

The  federal  system  doesn't  work  unless 
all  parts  of  It  are  alive  and  well.  Cities  that 
are  too  feeble,  too  fragmented  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  that  confront  them  will 
be  engulfed  by  those  problems. 

U.     THE     PROBLEMS     OF     INDIANA'S     CrTIES     AND 
TOWNS 

One  part  of  the  federal  system  we  have  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  Is  the  cities.  In  Indiana, 
with  city  elections  ahead,  now  la  a  good 
time  to  think  hard  about  our  cities. 

The  future  of  these  cities  and  towns  Is 
crucially  important  to  the  future  of  the  fed- 
eral system  and  the  nation.  If  they  cannot 
establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquil- 
ity, promote  welfare  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  then  the  nation  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  the  same. 

The  cities  deal  with  the  problems  closest 
to  the  people.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
basic  services.  They  are  responsible  for  serv- 
ices you  would  miss  most  If  they  stopped: 
water,  sanitation,  orderly  growth,  traffic  c<m- 
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trol.  If  this  grand  experiment  In  democracy 
Is  going  to  work,  it  has  got  to  work  in  the 
cities. 

Several  fundamental  facts  lie  at  the  base 
of  the  problems  of  Indiana  cities  and  towns 

1 .  Lack  of  money 

Not  long  ago  I  asked  an  Indiana  expert  on 
cities  what  the  major  problems  of  the  cities 
were  In  Indiana.  With  tongue  In  cheek,  he 
summarized  the  problems  of  Indiana  cities 
In  three  words:  Revenue,  finance,  and  money. 

Lack  of  money  and  the  source  of  local 
tax  money  are  the  major  concerns  of  every 
Indiana  city.  Our  local  money  comes  from 
a  number  of  sources — state  and  federal  aid, 
fees,  assessments,  fines — but  the  property 
tax  supplies  55 '"r  of  Indiana's  local  revenues, 
and  Is.  by  far.  the  most  important  single 
revenue  source. 

The  property  tax  is  a  poor  source: 

Its  Inequitable  because  It  is  not  tied  to 
the  Income  of  the  property  owner; 

It  Is  unproductive  because  it  does  not  grow 
with  the  economy; 

Variations  in  local  assessment  overburden 
some  owners; 

It  deters  building  improvement  and  urges 
speculation  in  land. 

Unfortunately.  Indiana  relies  especially 
heavily  upon  the  property  tax.  We  raise  15 
to  20 '"f  less  from  Income  tax  than  does  the 
average  state. 

2.  Lack  of  size 

Another  fundamental  fact  of  Indiana 
cities  and  towns  is  their  littleness.  Most 
local  governments  lack  the  territory,  the 
population  and  resources  to  deal  effectively 
with  problems. 

They  have  a  built  in  inefficiency. 

They  cannot  hire  a  full  time  mayor. 

They  cannot  attract  the  kind  of  full  time 
expertise  needed  to  solve  many  problems  of 
today. 

They  cannot  tak«»  advantage  of  savings 
from  data  processing,  automation,  moderni- 
zation 

3.   Lack   of   authority 

Another  fundamental  fact  is  that  in  In- 
diana, cities  lack  authority  to  deal  with  their 
problems.  This  lack  of  authority  involves 
the  state  government  as  well  as  the  city, 
since  cities  and  towns  in  Indiana  are  crea- 
tures of  the  State,  and  the  State  must  act 
If  Improvements  are  to  be  made. 

Cities  have  granted  authority  and.  even 
with  the  limited  home  rule  bill  which  was 
passed  in  the  last  legislature,  they  have  very 
little  liiherent  power. 

Let  me  give  vou  an  example  of  how  state 
law  restricts  the  power  of  the  city  to  act. 

We  have  a  debt  limitation  in  Indiana 
which  restricts  municipal  indebetedness  to 
2';  of  the  value  of  taxable  property  within 
a  city.  Wr  often  compliment  ourselves  for 
this  provision,  but  the  result  really  has  been 
to  put  the  city  In  a  financial  strait  Jacket. 
It  has  prompted  the  creation  of  special  tax- 
ing dt-itrlcts.  revenue  bonding  practices,  lease 
arraneements,  additional  municipal  corpo- 
rations and  special  authorities  with  bound- 
aries overlapping  those  of  the  cities.  The 
structure  of  city  government  has  become 
unduly  complicated  and  more  expensive,  not 
less  The  power  and  authority  of  the  mayor 
and  the  city  council  have  been  dUuted. 
4.  Lack  of  interest 

There  Is  also  the  fundamental  fact  of  pub- 
lic apathy  in  the  problems  of  the  cities.  This 
may  be  the  single  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  effective  local  government. 

People  Just  don't  care  about  the  necessity 
to  revitalize  long  established  and  often  out- 
moded practices  of  municipal  government. 
Only  about  30  ^c  of  Americana  vote  in  sepa- 
rately held  city  elections.  This  compares  with 
about  60'-,  who  vote  In  the  Presidential 
contest. 

We  often  say  that  government  closest  to 
people  is  the  best  government,  but  I  have 
my  doubts  about   that   because,   given  the 
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nature  of  the  news  media  in  this  nation, 
most  people  today  know  more  about  what  is 
happening  In  Washington  than  In  City  Hall. 

in.     WHAT  8HOTTLD  WE  DO   rOB  EFFECTIVE   LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT? 

Given  the  challenge  to  the  federal  system 
and  the  nature  of  the  municipal  problems 
before  us,  what,  should  we,  as  Democrats, 
be  striving  for  In  city  government,  not  Just 
as  we  approach  these  municipal  elections, 
but  after  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  the 
election  are  over,  and  we  are  faced  with  the 
stark  responsibility  of  governing. 

You  probably  know  the  story  of  the  mother 
who  was  concerned  about  her  small  son  who 
had  Just  learned  to  swear.  She  became  quite 
exasperated  by  his  bad  habit.  Finally,  she 
told  him  If  he  swore  one  more  time,  he  would 
have  to  pack  his  bags  and  leave  home.  Well, 
of  course,  he  swore  again.  His  mother  made 
him  pcKjk,  and  pushed  him  out  the  front 
door.  He  stood  on  the  porch  for  a  long  time 
and  did  not  move. 

Finally,  the  mother,  who  had  watched  him 
the  entire  time,  was  sure  he  had  learned  his 
lesson.  She  triumphantly  opened  the  door 
and  said,  "Well,  Johnny,  why  don't  you  go 
on?"  Johnny  responded,  "I  would,  but  I  dont 
know  where  the  hell  to  go." 

As  we  look  at  the  problems  of  Indiana 
cities,  we  want  to  be  sure  we  know  where 
we  want  to  go. 

Above  anything  else  I  want  to  see  a  mayor 
and  city  administration  that  are  constantly 
seeking  to  do  a  Job  better. 

1.  Organization  of  city  government 

They  ought  to  be  exploring  better  ways  to 
organize  the  city  to  deal  with  the  problems: 

What  type  of  organization  is  best  for  gov- 
erning this  city? 

Should  we  have  a  commission  plan,  with 
a  small  number  of  commissioners,  with  all 
powers,  legislative  and  executive,  for  the  city 
government? 

Shall  we  have  a  council -manager  plan,  with 
a  small  council  elected  at  large  and  a  trained 
professional  administrator? 

Shall  we  have  a  mayor-council  plan,  and 
If  we  do  shall  we  have  a  weak  mayor  and  a 
strong  council  or  a  strong  mayor  and  a  weak 
council  plan? 

Should  we  have  a  local  review  commission 
to  study  improvements  in  municipal  govern- 
ment. A  review  commission  need  not  be  a 
witch  hunt  for  municipal  inefficiencies.  It 
can  be  a  balanced  study  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  current  city  operations  and  or- 
ganization; and  It  can  make  recommenda- 
tions on  how  to  proceed  more  effectively. 

2.  Public  apathy 

The  mayor  or  city  council  ought  to  be 
searching  out  ways  and  means  to  overcome 
public  Indifference. 

What  can  be  done  to  increase  the  knowl- 
edge of  municlped  residents  on  local  issues? 

Successful  local  government  depends  not 
Jus*,  on  organization,  or  finances,  or  even  peo- 
ple. It  also  depends  upon  the  response  and 
the  contributions  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity make. 

What  kinds  of  programs  of  continuing  edu- 
cation ought  we  to  have  in  this  city?  Should 
the  mayor  give  a  "State  of  the  City"  address 
each  year,  as  the  President  gives  a  State  of 
the  Union  address?  Should  we  have  an  an- 
nual municipal  report?  Shouldn't  we  have  in 
the  city  a  kind  of  ombudsman  office  where 
citizens'  complalntp  can  be  received  and 
chaniieled  for  proper  official  response? 

Could  we  have  more  public  hearings  on 
crucial  topics? 

In  short,  I  want  to  see  a  city  administra- 
tion exploring  every  possible  measure  to  help 
build  local  interest  In  municipal  affairs. 

3.  Attracting  good  people  to  work  on  city 
problems 

They  ought  to  be  searching  for  the  best 
people  to  work  on  city  problems.  The  com- 
plexity of  local  government  today  requires 
that  public  employees  be  chosen  carefully 
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and  that  they  be  selected  from  experienced 
and  professionally  trained  people.  If  this 
means  increasing  the  salaries  of  mayors,  city 
councUmen,  and  other  city  officials  to  attract 
the  best  people,  then  I  support  this  increase. 
4.  Utilization  of  resources 

They  ought  to  be  analyzing  and  utilizing 
the    sources    of    the    community. 

Is  the  city  taking  stock  of  the  resources 
available  to  "it — individual,  private,  and  gov- 
ernmental? Is  it  trying  to  channel  the  re- 
sources of  creative  and  alert  individuals  In 
the  community? 

People  who  really  care  about  their  com- 
munity axe  the  moet  important  and  potent 
force  for  good  that  any  community  has. 

There  are  scores  of  such  people  in  all  of 
our  communities  who  want  to  find  ways 
to  channel  their  energies  and  their  abilities 
for  constructive  work  In  their  commimltlee. 
It  Is  not  an  easy  Job  to  organize  them,  but 
every  city  ought  to  be  trjrlng. 

Is  the  city  taking  advantage  of  private 
resources  to  the  maximum  extent?  Every 
community  that  I  know  about  In  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  has  a  problem  with 
low  cost  housing.  Government  alone  Is  not 
going  to  solve  that  problem.  It  has  to  have 
the  help  of  the  private  sector.  I  know  towns 
where  the  private  sectors  have  helped  create 
parking  lots,  develop  attractive  stores  and 
office  buildings,  provide  recreation  facilities, 
remove  blight.  Improve  alrpwrts,  even  built 
city  halls,  and  Improved  educational  facili- 
ties. 

5.  Cooperation  with  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernment 

They  ought  to  be  exploring  every  avenue 
of  cooperation  and  assistance  with  federal 
and  state  officers. 

Is  it  working  with  them  to  develop  the 
resources  at  their  disposal  from  the  state 
and  federal  governments?  Federal  and  state 
governments  can  do  an  Incalculable  amount 
of  good  in  our  local  communities.  There  Is 
evidence  of  that  at  every  turn  in  almost 
every  community — schools,  hospitals, 
streets,   public   buildings,   welfare   agencies. 

One  of  the  tasks  of  city  government  is 
to  encourage  and  foster  programs  of  state 
and  federal  government  which  help  them 
get  the  Job  done  better. 

It  Is  only  If  you  have  a  mayor  and  a  city 
council  who  are  persistent,  aggressive,  com- 
petent and  with  a  sophisticated  knowledge 
of  government  and  politics  that  you  can  de- 
velop a  working  partnership  with  your  state 
and  local  governments. 

Is  the  city  government  working  with  state 
officials  to  modify  provisions  In  the  Indiana 
law  to  bring  about  municipal  government 
reforms,  and  to  give  the  cities  the  author- 
ity they  need  to  deal  effectively  with  their 
I»oblems. 

Among  the  constitutional  Issues  that  need 
to  be  explored  are: 

Whether  consolidation  of  overlapping  and 
duplicating  unite  of  government  should  not 
be  an  inherent  power  of  cities.  (After  all  con- 
solidation means  better  police  and  fire  syr- 
tems.  better  pay  for  local  officials,  more  di- 
versity of  work,  a  better  trained  staff  and 
more  advanced  technological  assistance.) 

Whether  the  debt  limitation  provision 
really  saves  money  and  promotes  efficiency. 

Whether  cities  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  formulate  their  own  charters,  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  municipalities. 

Obviously,  you  have  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  state,  but  as  It  is  today,  the  General 
Assembly  handles  an  enormous  volume  of 
strictly  local  legislation.  I  am  told  that  it 
occupies  as  much  as  a  25  %  of  the  time  of  the 
state  legislature.  The  General  Assembly 
ought  to  be  dealing  with  more  Important 
problems  that  have  a  stat«wlde  Impact. 

6.  Financial  resources 
They  ought  to  be  especially  vigilant  In  the 

collection  and  spending  of  money. 

Is  the  city  exploring  ways  and  means  to 

Improve  their  tax  resources?  This  Includes: 
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A  review  of  tbe  procedure  of  aaseeslng 
taxes; 

EHmlnatlng  variations  In  local  assessment 
practices; 

The  exploration  of  alternative  tax  sources; 

The  posslbUlty  of  plggy-backlng  a  city  sales 
tax  on  top  of  a  state  sales  tax  to  promote  tax- 
payer convenience  and  administrative 
simplicity; 

A  local  Income  tax  and  a  variety  of  other 
measures.  It  also  Includes  action  by  tbe  state 
and  federal  governments  to  help  to  relieve 
the  burdens  of  the  cities. 

As  we  approach  these  elections  we  ought 
to  be  saying  two  things  to  the  people : 

1.  I  am  listening  to  you  and  I  understand 
what  you  are  saying. 

3.  Here  Is  what  we,  as  Democrats,  are  going 
to  do  about  it.  Come  with  us  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain  and  let  me  show  you  a  better 
land,  a  better  way. 

CONCI.X78ION 

I  want  to  see  a  city  government — 

That  reflects  Its  diverse  cltlsenry; 

That  pays  Its  public  servants  adequately; 

That  Is  open  to  citizens  of  any  social, 
religious,  racial,  or  economic  group; 

That  has  a  close  two-way  communication 
with  the  people; 

That  follows  procediires  which  are 
understandable ; 

Whose  business  Is  open  so  that  the  public 
win  know  what  It  Is  doing,  why,  and  who  is 
responsible. 

I  want  to  see  a  city  that  Is  organized  to 
concentrate  on  the  people's  business  with 
the  care  and  attention  the  people  deserve. 

I  want  to  see  a  city: 

That  can  Innovate  In  the  development  of 
public  policy: 

That  will  exercise  continuing  oversight 
over  its  programs; 

That  will  undertake  comprehensive,  long 
range  planning  for  Its  economic  and  social 
development; 

That  will  evaluate  and  review  Its  own 
performance; 

That  wui  Identify  and  provide  for  the 
future  needs  of  the  city  before  they  become 
critical . 


A     LETTER     TO     RUSSIAN 
AMBASSADOR  DOBRYNIN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  wrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  BmOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
TTiursday,  September  23, 1  had  the  honor 
to  participate  in  a  vigil  protesting  the 
Soviet  Unltm's  treatment  of  Russian 
Jewry  which  was  held  in  a  dignified 
fashion  across  the  street  from  the  Soviet 
Embassy. 

Participating  in  the  vigil  were  a  num- 
ber of  women  representing  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  of  National  Jewish 
Women's  Organizations.  They  had  at- 
tempted to  deliver  a  letter  to  Ambassador 
Dobrynln  but  had  been  told  by  the  door- 
man at  the  Embassy  that  no  communi- 
cation of  tliat  type  would  be  accepted 
and  that  they  should  send  their  letter 
through  the  mail. 

I  insert  herewith  the  letter  to  Ambas- 
sador Dobrynln  together  with  the  names 
and  afBllatlons  of  the  signers.  Communi- 
cations of  this  kind  to  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  given 
maximum  visibility,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world,  so  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  feel  the  pressure 
of  world  public  opinion: 
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LZAOKSSHIP    CONFEBENCK    OF    NA- 
TIONAL Jewish  Woickn's  Ok- 

OANIZATTONS, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  September  23,  X971. 
His  Excellency  Amatolt  P.  Dobktnin. 
Ambauador  of  United  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
Tpublica,  Washington.  D.C. 

Representing  nine  national  Jewish  wom- 
en's organizations  with  more  than  one  mil- 
lion members  throughout  the  United  States, 
we  join  with  Jewish  women  leaders  through- 
out  the  world  In  expressing  our  concern  for 
the  treatment  of  Jewish  prisoners  of  con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unlike  other  political  prisoners,  these 
young  men  and  women  have  not  planned 
any  action  against  the  Soviet  state  or  Its 
people.  Their  only  "crime"  is  their  desire  to 
leave  the  country  and  go  to  Israel  where 
they  can  live  as  Jews,  a  right  defined  by  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations. 

These  people  have  been  given  harsh  prison 
sentences — up  to  15  years  In  some  instances. 
They  have  been  subjected  to  a  brutal  prison 
regime  with  meagre  food  rations.  In  effect 
they  have  been  sentenced  to  a  slow  death 
by  starvation  and  exhaustion. 

In  particular  we  abhor  the  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Sllva  Zalmonson,  one  of  the  eleven  in 
Leningrad  sentenced  In  December  of  1970  to 
ten  years  In  a  prison  camp.  She  has  been  de- 
liberately starved,  given  a  calory  Intake  that 
would  be  Insufficient  to  sustain  a  chUd.  Mrs. 
Zalmonson  was  pregnant  at  the  time  and 
has  since  lost  her  baby.  Since  her  imprison- 
ment she  has  begun  losing  her  hearing  and 
her  general  physical  and  mental  states  have 
begun  to  deteriorate.  She  has  told  her  friends 
she  will  not  be  able  to  survive  the  long 
sentence. 

We  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  harass- 
ment of  those  who  wish  to  live  openly  as  Jews 
within  the  USSR,  a  right  granted  to  all  na- 
tionalities by  the  soviet  constitution,  and  to 
allow  those  who  wish  to  go  to  Israel  to  do 
so.  We  urge,  In  the  Interests  of  humanity, 
that  these  prisoners  of  conscience,  who  have 
been  victims  of  political  persecution,  be 
freed. 

We  deplore  the  fact  that  when  we  wanted 
to  see  you  to  discuss  these  humanitarian 
Issues,  neither  you  nor  any  responsible  of- 
ficial of  the  Soviet  government  would  agree 
to  meet  with  us.  We  are  therefore  forced  to 
deliver  this  to  the  embassy  in  the  hope  that 
It  will  find  Its  way  to  the  proper  officials. 

Mrs.  Charles  Snltow,  President,  Leader- 
ship Conference  of  National  Jewish  Women's 
Organizations. 

Mrs.  Nathan  Holsteln,  President,  B'nal 
B'rlth  Women. 

Mrs.  Milton  Jacotaon.  President,  Mlz- 
rachl  Women's  Organization  of  America. 

Mrs.  Joel  Dolkart.  Vice  President,  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Mrs.  David  Levitt.  Preeldent,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Temple  Sisterhoods. 

Mrs.  Henry  Rapaport.  President,  National 
Women's  League  of  the  United  Synagogue. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stein,  Vice  President.  Pioneer 
Women's  Organization. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Rosenthal,  President, 
Women's  American  Ort. 

Mrs.  Meyer  Karlln,  President,  Women's 
Branch,  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of 
America. 

Mrs.  Howard  Levlne,  President,  Women's 
Division,  American  Jewish  Congress. 


MINNEAPOLIS    HEALTH    HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recenUy 
concluded  3  days  of  public  hearings  in 
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Minneapolis.  Those  hearings  generated  a 
niunber  of  letters  from  concerned  citizens 
who  were  imable  to  attend. 

The  lack  of  dental  insurance  is  one 
area  of  health  care  of  particular  con- 
cern to  all  age  levels  of  our  society.  As 
the  following  statement  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Model  City  Health  Commltte*  In- 
dicates, dental  care  is  of  great  concern 
to  the  elderly.  This  statement  by  Mrs. 
lone  M.  Brown,  Mr.  Ward  Edwards,  and 
Mrs.  Esther  Schones,  deserves  wide  dis- 
semination, thoughtful  consideration, 
and  an  attempt  at  Implementation.  The 
failure  of  medical  programs  and  health 
insurance  to  provide  dental  coverage  for 
the  elderly  is  a  major  shortcoming. 

Dr.  Bruce  Keyworth  provided  a  copy 
of  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Vlron  Diefen- 
bach.  This  article  sketches  the  position  of 
the  American  Dental  Association  Task 
Force  on  National  Health  Programs. 

Mr.  William  Jones,  an  Executive  Board 
Member  of  the  Laundry,  Drycleaning  and 
Dye  House  Workers  suggests  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  program  of  dental  care  in 
health  reforms.  I  share  Mr.  Jones'  con- 
cern and  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
can  respond  to  these  particular,  but  very 
important  needs. 
The  Minneapolis  Model  City  Program. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  16, 1971. 
Representative  Donald  Prases. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Praser:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  you  with  the  authorization  of  the 
Minneapolis  Model  City  Health  Committee 
stating  some  of  the  dental  needs  of  the 
elderly  In  the  community. 

Oood  health  is  highly  related  to  the  pre- 
vention of  illness,  and  proper  dental  care  Is 
one  Important  facet  of  our  health  needs. 

The  following  data  have  been  found  in 
various  community  surveys : 

1.  50%  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Stats  have  lost  their  teeth  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  age  of  55  years. 

2.  60%  of  the  adult  seniors  have  not  visited 
a  dentist  In  two  years.  This  Is  a  need  that 
should  be  attended  to. 

3.  25%   cannot  chew  their  food  properly. 

4.  30%  find  dental  care  too  expensive. 

5.  16%  have  a  fear  of  the  dentist. 

6.  20%  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  dentist 
alone. 

The  above  Information  Indicates  that 
some  government  help  through  private  in- 
surance companies.  Medicaid  Insurance,  or 
Medicare  must  be  given.  Education  as  well  as 
coordination  of  the  present  dental  services 
should  be  the  starting  point  for  Improving 
our  nation's  dental  health  systems. 

A  trained  neighborhood  senior  (adult) 
visitor  could  be  a  useful  resource  person  for 
giving  encouragement  and  information  on 
the  available  dental  care,  as  well  as  for 
gathering  helpful  facts  on  the  very  important 
need  for  transportation  to  the  various 
dental  services  in  a  community. 

The  Minneapolis  Model  City  Senior 
Citizens  Health  Task  Force  felt  that  some 
health  Insurance  should  be  guaranteed 
through  the  company  that  persons  have  been 
employed  by,  and  dental  care  must  be  In- 
cluded In  the  policy. 

The  senior  citizens  are  wholeheartedly  In 
accord  with  the  concept  that  proper  dental 
care  starts  from  birth  and  continues 
throughout  one's  life,  but  we  are  particularly 
concerned  with  dental  care  for  senior 
citizens. 

Action  should  start  now,  and  we  are  urging 
you  as  our  representative  in  Washington  to 
take  necessary  steps  to  help  with  the  dental 
needs  of  the  elderly. 
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Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  your 
aid  on  this  urgent  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

loNE  M.  Brown, 
Chairman,  Senior  Citizens  Health  Task 
Forces. 

Wakd  Edwards, 
Chairman,  Health  Committee. 
Mrs.  Esther  Schones, 
Chairman.  Policy  and  Planning  Com- 
mittee. 

ADA  Task  Force  on  National  Health 

Programs 

(By  Vlron  Dlefenbach,  DDS,  MPHJ 

In  anticipation  of  the  Increasing  Impetus 
of  the  movement  toward  national  health  pro- 
grams and  the  significance  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  1969  House  of  Delegates  approved 
a  resolution  (Traru  1969:266)  creating  a 
"broad-based  dental  health  task  force  to  de- 
sign the  Association's  position  with  re^>ect 
to  the  partcipatlon  of  the  dental  profession 
in  national  programs  concerned  with  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  to  the  public."  A  prog- 
ress report  will  be  delivered  to  the  House 
in  1970  and  the  final  report  will  be  submitted 
through  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  House 
of  Delegates  at  the  112th  annual  session  In 
Atlantic  City,  October  1971. 

Tbe  recommendation  was  initiated  by 
Harold  Hillenbrand,  now  executive  director 
eoieritus.  in  his  final  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  was  Implemented  on  tbe  recom- 
mendation of  Hubert  A.  McGulrl,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

The  resolution  also  directed  the  Council 
on  Dental  Care  Programs  and  the  Council  on 
Dental  Health  "to  review  as  a  matter  of  high 
priority  all  existing  Aaeociatlon  policies  re- 
lating to  national  health  programs."  Their 
joint  meeting  In  December  1969  reviewed 
policies  under  the  general  headings  of  na- 
tional control  of  health  care  services,  avail- 
ability and  accessibility  of  dental  care,  orga- 
nization of  dental  care  programs,  and  financ- 
ing of  dental  services.  Review  of  these  policies 
confirmed  the  notion  that  a  complete  re- 
evaluation  of  the  Association's  position  on 
national  health  care  programs  was  needed. 
composition  or  thx  task  roscx 

President  Harry  M.  Klenda  subsequently 
appointed  a  14-member  Task  Force  composed 
of  eight  dentists  representing  a  wide  range 
of  the  dental  profession  and  six  nondentlsts 
representing  Interests  significant  to  the  con- 
sideration of  national  health  programs.  Doc- 
tor McGuirl,  immediate  past  president,  was 
appointed  chairman.  Preeldent  Klenda  and 
President-elect  John  Delnee  are  ex-offlclo 
members  of  the  Task  Force. 

Of  the  eight  dentists,  five  are  In  full-time 
private  practice  and  all  five  are  engaged  In 
additional  responsibilities  for  the  profession: 
Doctor  McGuirl,  a  general  practitioner,  is 
executive  secretary,  Rhode  Island  State  Den- 
tal Society;  Eddie  G.  Smith,  a  general  prac- 
titioner, is  speaker  of  the  hotise  for  the  Na- 
tional Dental  Association  and  Is  associated 
with  Community  Group  Health  Foundation, 
Inc.;  Edward  A.  Cheney,  an  orthodontist,  is 
an  ADA  trustee;  I.  Lawrence  Kerr,  an  oral 
surgeon,  is  president  of  the  Dental  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  Lynden  M. 
Kennedy,  a  general  practitioner.  Is  editor  of 
the  Texas  Dental  Journal.  Another  dentist, 
Roy  L.  Llndahl,  chairman  of  the  ADA  Coun- 
cil on  Dental  Care  Programs,  Is  In  part-time 
pedodontlc  practice  in  the  4ntramural  pri- 
vate pracUce  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Dental  Schocd  where  he  Is  on  the  fac- 
ulty. 

The  ottycT  dentists  are :  Donald  J.  Oalagan, 
dean.  University  of  Iowa  College  of  DenUstry, 
representing  dental  education,  and  P.  Gene 
Dixon,  vice-president  and  managing  director, 
Oalifomla  Dental  Service,  representing  den- 
tal prepayment  plans.  Doctor  Dlefenbach, 
originally  named  to  the  Task  Force,  has  since 
joined  the  Association  staff  as  assistant  exec- 
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utlve  director  for  dental  health.  On  becom- 
ing the  ADA  staff  director  of  the  Task  Force, 
he  resigned  from  Task  Force  membership. 
Lynden  M.  Kennedy  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  resultant  vacancy. 

The  nondental  representatives  are:  Ray  E. 
Brown,  executive  vice-president.  Northwest- 
em  University,  McGraw  Medical  Center; 
Lester  Breslow,  MD,  professor  of  health  serv- 
ices administration,  S<diool  of  Public  Health, 
UCLA;  Robert  D.  Ellers,  PhD,  executive  di- 
rector, Leonard  Davis,  Institute  of  Health 
Economics,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Her- 
bert L.  Meyers,  president.  Consolidated  Dent- 
al Services  Company;  Daniel  W.  Pettenglll, 
vice-president,  group  dlvlslcMi,  Aetna  Life  & 
Casualty,  and  John  G.  Tomayko,  director. 
Pension  and  Insurance  Department,  United 
Steelworkere  of  America. 

riRST  mketino 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Task  Force  on 
May  20,  the  base  lines  and  procedures  for 
operation  were  established.  Operations  will 
cover  an  18-month  period,  as  dictated  by 
the  timing  of  the  1971  annual  session.  A 
progress  report  will  be  made  to  the  1970 
House  and  flxial  recommendations  will  be 
submitted  to  tbe  1971  House.  It  was  empha- 
sized that  deliberations  of  the  Task  Force 
should  not  be  bound  by  existing  Association 
policies  since  the  House  of  Delegates  will  act 
on  Its  ultimate  recommendations. 

There  was  a  consensus  among  the  members 
that  some  type  of  national  health  i»ogram 
would  be  a  reality  in  the  future;  estimates 
of  the  time  when  such  a  program  can  be 
expected  ranged  from  four  to  six  years.  It 
was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  dental 
profession  needed  a  position  on  t.ht«  vital 
matter  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Further- 
more,  the  term  "national  health  Insurance" 
may  be  used  loosely  in  the  months  ahead  to 
describe  programs  that  may  not  actually 
constitute  a  new  national  program,  such  as 
an  extension  of  Medicare  to  more  categories 
of  recipients. 

Background  Information  was  reviewed  on 
essential  prerequlsities  for  developing  an  ac- 
ceptable national  dental  program — adequate 
dental  manpower,  adequate  resources  for  ed- 
ucating and  training  dentists  and  auxiliaries, 
assurance  of  quality  of  dental  services,  and 
priorities.  Consideration  of  all  these  broad 
subject  areas  Is  neoeasary  to  formulate  a 
position  for  dentistry  In  national  health  pro- 
grams. 

organization  structttre 

Five  committees  under  the  following  head- 
ings, were  created  to  conduct  basic  studies  of 
the  Task  Force : 

These  are: 

Manpower; 

Delivery  of  Services, 

Priorities  of  Services  and  Review  of  Nation- 
al Health  Proposals, 

Quality  Review  and  Methods  of  Payment, 
and  Consumer  Concerns. 
"Committee  chairmen,  all  members  of  the 
Task  Force,  are,  respectively:  Doctor  Oalagan, 
Doctor  Kerr,  Doctor  Cheney,  Doctor  Llndahl, 
and  Mr.  Tomayko.  Each  committee  has  five 
members  from  outside  the  Task  Force.  Over- 
all, the  membership  of  the  committees  totals 
22  dentists  and  eight  nondentlsts.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  Task  Force  and  Its  relation  to  the 
Aseoclatlon's  policy-making  body  are  shown 
In  the  chart. 

WHT  THX  TASK  rORCX  IS  SO  XMPOSTANT 

The  timeliness  and  Importance  of  the  Task 
PV)rce  are  confirmed  with  every  new  proposal 
on  national  health  legislation  that  is  an- 
nounced or  Introduced  In  Congress.  By  the 
end  of  summer,  proposals  were  advanced 
by  the  Committee  of  100,  led  by  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  the  AFL-CIO,  American  Med- 
ical Association,  Health  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, the  National  Oovernors'  Conference,  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javlta,  and  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy. Several  of  these  proposals  include  den- 
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tal  care  for  children  of  specified  age  groups, 
but  several  have  omitted  dental  services  com- 
pletely. All  of  the  present  proposals  would 
change  the  financing  of  health  services. 

The  omission  of  dental  services  in  a  na- 
tional health  program  would  relegate  dental 
care  to  a  subordinate  and  separate  position 
from  total  health  care.  If  dentistry  were  not 
Included,  the  current  provision  of  dental 
services  to  publicly  supported  beneflclartea 
could  be  affected  by  cuts  in  dental  expendi- 
tures because  the  federal  health  funds  now 
going  Into  dental  services  would  likely  be 
diverted  to  the  national  health  care  program. 
Tet  inclusion  of  dental  services  in  a  national 
health  program  raises  crucial  questions  of 
dental  manpower  and  funds  to  pay  for  treat- 
ment of  the  gigantic  backlog  of  unmet  dent- 
al needs  in  the  nation. 

The  plans  proposed  thus  far  have  indicated 
that  the  dental  profession  cannot  assume 
dental  services  will  be  Included  automatically 
in  national  health  programs.  It  Is,  thwefore, 
urgent  that  the  profession  determine  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Inclusion  of  dental  services.  The 
American  Dental  Association  Task  Force  on 
National  Health  Profession  Programs  was 
created  to  assist  the  dental  profession  in 
developing  its  position. 


Laundry,  Dry  Cleaning  &  Dye 
House  Workers, 

International  Union  Local  183. 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  February  27, 1971. 
I  am  in  support  of  the  DFL  Health  Plan, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
what  Is  currently  proposed: 

I  would  like  to  see  Included  in  the  plan 
a  program  of  dental  care. 

William  D.  Jones, 
Executive  Board  Member. 


CULVER  CALLS  FOR  NEW  U.S.  INI- 
TIATIVES IN  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  new  economic  policy  has  changed 
the  outlook  for  international  economic 
relations  more  profoundly  than  any  sin- 
gle step  since  World  War  I.  It  opens  the 
possibility  for  dramatic  improvements  in 
the  international  monetary  and  trade 
systems  and  the  network  of  international 
cooperation  to  meet  the  new  economic 
needs  of  the  I970's  and  beyond.  However, 
the  "new  economic  policy"  could  also 
seriously  damage  the  world  trading  sys- 
tem and  the  network  of  international 
cooperation  which  over  the  last  25  years 
has  tripled  foreign  trade.  The  outcome 
\^-lll  depend  on  the  sklllf  uhiess  of  the  ad- 
ministration taking  reasonable  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  It  has  created, 
and  the  responsiveness  of  other  coun- 
tries In  working  with  us  to  achieve  them. 

We  are  now  about  halfway  through 
phase  I  of  the  President's  "new  economic 
policy."  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  most 
important  regular  economic  and  mone- 
tary meeting  that  takes  place  every 
year— the  world  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  within  a  few 
days,  the  President  will  receive  the  rec- 
ommendations of  his  senior  advisers  on 
how  we  proceed  in  phase  n.  This  la, 
therefore,  a  good  moment  to  pause  and 
take  stock. 
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One  cannot  doubt  that  much  of  the 
President's  announcement  has  powerful 
validity  and  enjoys  a  wide  measure  of 
support  in  both  parties.  Certainly  the 
time  was  long  due  for  a  wage-price  sta- 
bilization program.  One  can  argue  about 
details,  but  still  the  objectives  are  Ines- 
cai>able.  By  effectively  controlling  infia- 
tion  we  will  do  much  to  Improve  our 
domestic  economy,  as  well  as  our  trade 
and  balance-of-payments  position.  We 
will  no  longer  be  pricing  ourselves  out 
of  competition  because  of  imcontrolled 
Inflation. 

Likewise,  though  one  can  disagree 
about  the  most  effective  mix  of  tax 
measures  and  incentives,  the  President 
did  properly  fix  our  attention  on  the 
need  for  better  productivity  and  perform- 
ance in  many  sectors  of  our  economy.  In 
addition  to  the  tax  measures  and  in- 
centives already  proposed,  the  United 
States  should  also  undertake  a  major 
program  to  Increase  UJS.  exports  by  as- 
sisting research  and  development  in  the 
export  sector,  and  by  expanding  facilities 
for  export  credit. 

The  second  keystone  of  the  President's 
progrsun  for  which  there  is  full  justi- 
fication and  where  delay  would  have 
been  debilitating  is  the  uncoupling  of 
our  currency  from  gold.  Gold  converti- 
bility had  become  archaic,  unworkable 
and  a  constant  temptation  to  volatile 
speculative  money  and  capital  move- 
ments. Our  action  was  proper  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  best  means  for  setting  in 
motion  a  more  realistic  realinement  of 
major  world  currencies. 

At  this  halfway  mark,  we  have  made 
at  least  halfway  progress  in  the  neces- 
sary progress  of  currency  adjustments. 
The  major  currencies  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Japanese  yen,  are  floating 
though  most  governments  are  not  yet 
permitting  them  to  reach  a  "free  mar- 
ket" level. 

However,  it  Is  also  evident  at  this  point 
that  the  "new  economic  policy"  has  not 
been  adequately  meshed  with  our  for- 
eign policy.  To  many  of  our  closest 
friends — Canada.  Mexico.  Japan.  Eu- 
rope— as  well  as  many  detached  and 
wholly  innocent  nations  of  the  third 
world,  the  President's  actions  had  a  blunt 
indiscriminate  and  almost  retaliatory 
character. 

Not  all  of  these  charges  have  to  be 
taken  at  face  value,  especially  since  some 
of  these  coimtries  have  been  comfortably 
avoiding  hard  decisions  of  their  own  by 
using  our  deficit  as  their  cushion.  We 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  these 
coimtries  assume  a  full  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  whatever  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  correcting  our  seri- 
ous balance-of-payments  problem. 

To  some  extent,  the  Imposition  of  a 
broad  program,  of  the  sort  which  has 
been  undertaken  csmnot  be  pinpointed 
to  take  into  account  all  individual  or 
special  situations.  Nonetheless,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  several  weeks  leaves 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  President's  in- 
stnmients — the  import  surcharge — cou- 
pled with  a  buy  American  clause  in  the 
new  investment  credit  exceeds  the  real 
needs  of  the  situation  and  may  in  fact 
ultimately  impede  the  proper  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  world  monetary  system. 
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The  surcharge  has,  more  and  more,  be- 
come a  weapon  by  which  to  obtain  ill- 
defined  concessions  across  an  ever- 
widening  front.  Whereas  in  its  original 
formulation,  it  appeared  to  be  largely  re- 
lated to  a  movement  toward  currency 
realinement  and  monetary  reform,  it  has 
now  been  translated  into  a  temporary 
measure  of  extended  duration  and  is  tied 
to  concessions  in  all  kinds  of  commer- 
cial and  even  military  and  political 
spheres  of  Interest. 

Though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
we  are  not  the  first  nation  to  adopt  a  sur- 
charge for  a  period  of  time — Canada  and 
Great  Britain  are  examples  of  trading 
partners  who  have  adopted  it —  it  has 
not  been  used  by  a  major  power  as  a 
principal  weapon  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic threat  in  negotiations. 

By  our  use  oi  the  surcharge  under  the 
haziest  ground  rules  and  without  putting 
forward  a  negotiating  package  of  any 
specificity,  we  are  raising  the  prospect  of 
economic  retaliation  by  other  countries, 
creation  of  vested  interests  in  our  own 
country  which  oppose  its  removal,  and 
a  recoil  effect  which  may  make  our 
whole  effort  to  improve  the  world  eco- 
nomic situation  self-defeating. 

The  surcharge  has  become  a  bone  in 
the  throat  which  may  suffocate  progress 
in  all  areas  of  mutual  interest.  It  could 
set  back  the  progress  of  international 
trade  by  many  years  and  could  invite 
barren  forms  of  economic  warfare. 
Moreover,  its  undue  maintenance  could, 
in  fact,  propel  the  world  monetary  and 
trade  system  backwards  instead. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  as  a 
Nation  we  Eire  far  less  dependent  than 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  Italy  or  India  on 
foreign  trade,  but  this  would  offer  no 
satisfaction  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  great  impartance  of  trade  to  U.S. 
Agriculture,  particularly  major  U.S.  In- 
dustries and  firms  and  especially  pat- 
terns of  international  investment,  the 
inevitable  leadership  role  which  the 
American  economic  position  commands, 
and  the  vital  stimulus  of  fair  competi- 
tion. And  we  in  Iowa  certainly  have  no 
cause  to  rejoice  in  Americ&n  Isolationism 
or  a  trade  war: 

Agricultural  commodities  shipped 
from  Iowa  to  foreign  markets  accounted 
for  $505  million  in  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
State  was  third  in  the  Nation  in  total 
as  well  as  per  capita  exports  of  farm 
products.  Most  important,  Iowa's  growth 
rate  in  agriculture  leads  the  Nation. 

Iowa  is  the  Nation's  leading  exporter 
of  tallow  and  lard,  meat  products,  and 
hides  and  skins,  with  foreign  sales  in 
fiscal  year  1970  valued  at  $30.7  million, 
$25.2  million,  and  $18.2  million  respec- 
tively. 

In  addition,  the  State  is  the  second 
largest  exporter  of  four  other  commodi- 
ties of  major  importance  to  its  farm  eco- 
nomy— soybeans,  with  supplements 
abroad  valued  at  $166.9  million;  feed 
grains,  $135.4  million;  protein  meal, 
$49.4  million;  and  soybean  oil,  $21.7 
million. 

Iowa's  exports  of  dairy  products,  third 
largest  in  the  country,  were  valued  at 
$9.4  million. 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods  from 
the  State  of  Iowa  were  $412  million  in 
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fiscal  1970.  Iowa  ranked  11th  among  the- 
States  in  per  capita  exports  of  these 
products. 

Foreign  shipments  of  nonelectrical  ma- 
chinery nearly  doubled  during  the  last 
decade  to  a  level  of  $173.5  milUon  in  fiscal 
year  1970. 

Cedar  Rapids  is  the  State's  major  pro- 
ducer of  manufactured  goods,  predomi- 
nantly electrical,  and  nonelectrical  ma- 
chinery and  food  products. 

Waterloo  sells  large  amounts  of  non- 
electric machinery. 

Other  important  export  centers  are 
Dubuque,  Des  Moines,  and  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Davenport. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to 
preside  over  two  sets  of  hearings  dealing 
with  the  new  trade  trends  of  the  common 
market,  and  more  recently,  to  examine 
the  international  effects  and  conse- 
quences of  the  President's  "new  economic 
policy." 

I  caimot  pretend  to  be  a  professional 
economic  analyst  or  expert  in  the  Intri- 
cacies of  international  monetary  mecha- 
nisms; however,  without  pretending  to 
know  the  exact  prescriptive  requirements 
for  resolution  of  the  cm-rent  mtema- 
tional  economic  crisis,  I  have  reached 
these  general  conclusions: 

First,  I  believe  it  is  crucially  Important 
that  the  United  States  offer  to  negotiate, 
based  on  a  set  of  specific  proposals  it 
puts  forward  to  deal  with  the  growing 
international  economic  crisis. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  much  to 
gain  any  longer  from  a  poker  style  policy 
in  which  we  take  a  temperance  oath  from 
all  policy  recommendations  and  projec- 
tions of  what  a  new  international  trade 
and  monetary  system  might  look  like. 

Negotiation  requires,  to  begin  with,  an 
agenda.  I  cannot  believe  that  much  prog- 
ress will  occur  if  we  do  not  fulfill  our 
leadership  responsibility,  rather  than 
just  Invite  others  to  come  forward  with 
their  solutions  smd  expect  them  to  un- 
conditionally surrender  to  our  massive 
economic  retaliation. 

Second,  It  is  important  to  keep  our  pri- 
orities straight.  I  believe  that  it  is  imper- 
ative that  the  United  States  differentiate 
between  its  viable  short-term  objectives 
which  are  on  the  point  of  bemg  won,  and 
longer-term  objectives  that  will  require 
protracted  negotiations. 

Over  the  short  term,  I  believe  the  most 
immediate,  most  valuable  and  most 
promising  area  of  reform  lies  in  the  mon- 
etary field.  I  believe  our  trading  partners 
should  realine  their  currencies  against 
the  dollar.  As  this  is  done  we  should  move 
at  once  to  negotiations  which  will  allow 
wider  permissible  bands  of  currency  fluc- 
tuations and  greatly  enlarge  the  reserve 
base  for  world  currencies.  In  addition,  we 
should  get  their  agreement  to  a  timetable 
to  conduct  negotiations  on  the  basis  of 
evolving  toward  a  fairer  trading  system 
and  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  defense 
burdens. 

I  would  classify  longer-term  objectives 
as  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  de- 
fense burden  and  a  reordering  of  the  in- 
ternational trading  system. 

In  this  perspective,  a  change  In  the 
gold  parity  of  the  dollar  and  the  sur- 
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charge  take  on  a  different  charsicter.  I 
personally  do  not  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  an  upward  change  in  the  price 
of  gold.  I  doubt  that  this  would  really 
achieve  agreement  on  the  necessary  re- 
form of  the  international  system.  It 
might  be  a  mildly  stimulating  form  of 
tokenism  and  probably  would  do  no  great 
damage  since  revaluatl(»i  would  be  mod- 
est in  any  event.  However,  it  would  also 
have,  somewhat,  the  effect  of  enthroning 
gold  once  again  at  the  very  time  we  are 
trying  to  develop  complementary  if  not 
surrogate  forms  of  international  reserves. 

Third,  at  the  very  minimum,  we  must 
begin  to  elaborate  quite  clearly  what  are 
the  preconditions  for  lifting  the  sur- 
charge. These  should  be  kept  simple  and 
should  not  hinge  on  remote  contingencies 
or  unrealizable  objectives. 

I  would  myself  be  fully  prepared  for 
the  United  States  unilaterally  to  lift  at 
least  one-half  the  surcharge  at  once  as 
a  good  faith  first  move  toward  future  ne- 
gotiating and  attempt  to  set  a  target  for 
removal  of  the  remainder  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  A  halfway  removal  now  would 
be  realistic  in  view  of  the  currency  reval- 
uations already  made  by  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  several  other  nations. 

The  longer  the  surcharge  stays  opera- 
tive, the  more  it  is  likely  to  slam  doors 
rather  than  open  them.  This  Is  especially 
true  for  the  lesser  developed  countries 
who  do  us  no  damtige  to  either  our  trade 
or  our  balance-of-payments  situation. 
Furthermore,  the  passage  of  time  makes 
removal  of  the  surcharge  more  and  more 
diflScult  to  remove.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  if  the  surcharge  remains, 
the  realinement  of  currencies  will  have  a 
partially  artificial  character  since  our 
trading  partners  must  hedge  against  the 
surcharge  and  the  new  buy  America  pro- 
gram when  they  revalue. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  could  ease 
passage  of  needed  monetary  and  trade 
reform  if  the  President  would  send  to 
Congress  a  request  for  new  trade  legisla- 
tion and  negotiating  authority.  This 
would  open  doors  for  progress  beyond 
monetary  reform. 

I  would  freely  grant  that  chances  for 
quick  or  automatic  passage  are  not  now 
favorable,  but  we  cannot  even  begin  ne- 
gotiations imtil  the  President  stakes  new 
grounds  and  makes  It  clear  to  other  na- 
tions that  tools  for  negotiating  are  not 
held  in  long  or  permanent  suspense. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  no  room  for 
maneuver  and  it  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  us  to  get  real  concessions  from  others, 
for  example,  to  mitigate  the  discrimina- 
tory features  of  the  common  agricultural 
policy  of  the  EJuropean  community. 

Fifth,  the  time  has  come  to  better 
mesh  our  political  and  foreign  economic 
objectives.  Inherent  in  this  is  the  need 
for  closer  cooperation  between  the  State 
and  Treasury  Departments  than  has 
characterized  our  public  statements  since 
August  15. 

It  is  dangerous  to  entrust  the  entire 
game  plan  to  economic  experts  and  Im- 
provisers  who  do  not  understand  the 
intricacies  of  foreign  policy.  We  are  deal- 
ing in  several  instances  with  leaders  who 
could  well  suffer,  if  not  fall  from  U.S. 
political  miscalculations,  bringing  on 
governments  whose  political  complexion 
is  much  less  welcome  to  us  than  those 
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now  m  power.  We  need  to  take  into  ac- 
count too  the  inevitable  pull  toward 
political  and  economic  isolationism  and 
retrenchment  in  this  country. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  can  Inflict 
serious  wounds  on  our  foreign  policy  if 
we  become  trigger  happy  and  issue  care- 
less economic  threats. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  for  the  executive 
Eind  congressional  branches  to  focus  on 
real  solutions,  on  finding  bridges  for 
agreement,  and  place  In  the  foregroimd 
our  objectives  as  a  responsible  world 
power  so  that  together  with  our  major 
economic  and  political  partners  we  can 
solve  the  current  international  crisis  suid 
build  a  more  viable  and  fairer  economic 
system  for  the  1970's  and  beyond. 


TEACHER  SALARIES 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  month,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  teachers  returned  to  their 
duties  in  schools  across  the  country  not 
knowing  how  much  they  were  entitled  to 
be  paid.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  con- 
tracts had  been  signed  and  ratified  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  the  August  15  freeze 
on  salaries  and  prices,  the  administra- 
tion, the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  first 
Issued  statements  indicating  that  teach- 
ers could  not  receive  either  their  annual 
increments  or  their  negotiated  incrcEises 
of  those  annual  increments.  Thereafter, 
conflicting  and  contradictory  statements 
were  issued  by  all  of  these  agencies  re- 
sulting in  confusion  and  anger  on  the 
part  of  many  teachers. 

After  a  great  deal  of  effort  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  from  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  a  set  of  statements 
which,  I  have  been  advised,  represent  the 
position  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
as  of  September  24, 1971. 

In  order  to  make  these  statements 
available  to  my  colleagues  who  may  also 
want  to  provide  assistance  to  their  own 
constituents,  I  am  reprinting  them  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  statements 
from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness follow: 

OmcE  or  Emebgenct  Preparedness, 
Supplemental   Guidance 

(7108251400,  4.0504,  SUbUlzfttlon  Program 
Guidelines,  Category  4) 

Topic:  Determination  of  wage  price  freeze 
on  teachers  salaries. 

The  determining  factor  In  establishing 
whether  or  not  Individual  teacher  system  sal- 
aries are  subject  to  the  wage  price  freeze 
Is  the  determination  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  system  contract.  The  effective  date  of  the 
teaching  system  contract  is  defined  as  having 
occurred  whenever  teachers  either  began  to 
perform  servicee  under  the  system  contract 
(Which  to  be  eligible  for  increase  In  pay 
must  have  been  before  August  15)  or 
when  they  were  eligible  to  receive  increased 
payment  under  the  contract  (which  mvist 
have  been  before  August  15). 

The  freeze  applies  to  system  wide  teachers 
contracta   regaoYUess  of   the  date   an  Indl- 
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vidual  may  have  signed  hla  or  her  contract. 
In  addlt^lon,  a  teacher  whose  system  con- 
tract went  Into  effect  prior  to  August  15 
and  who  was  eligible  to  be  paid  from  that 
date  would  receive  the  pay  raise  regardless 
whether  or  not  he  or  she  chooee  to  wait  un- 
til the  beginning  of  school  in  the  fall  term 
to  receive  any  pay  tmder  the  contract. 

Although  longevity  Increases  for  teachers 
are  frozen,  a  teacher  who  has  been  awarded 
a  master's  degree  or  completed  other  re- 
quired or  recommended  advanced  training 
can  receive  the  increment  normally  given. 
However,  if  the  system  contract  date  is  after 
August  14,  the  increment  must  be  the 
amount  that   was   granted   last   year. 


Opfice  of  Emebgenct  Preparedness 
Supplemental  Information 

(7108271100,    4.0506.    Stabilization    Program 
Guidelines,  Category  4) 

Cost  of  Living  Council  today  issued  the 
following  summary  of  decisions  on  wage  and 
salary  contracts  in  the  field  of  education. 

If  a  teacher  (or  other  educational  person- 
nel )  in  a  school  system  has  either  performed 
work  prior  to  August  15  under  a  new  con- 
tract calling  for  a  wage  Increase  or  if  the 
teacher  was  eligible  to  have  earned  a  salary 
at  the  new  rate  prior  to  August  15  the  new 
rate  is  permissible.  To  be  eligible  means  that 
the  teacher  in  fact  accrued  earnings  (at  the 
new  rate)  which  covered  a  period  prior  to 
August  15.  although  he  or  she  may  not  have 
actually  performed  any  work  during  that 
period. 

In  many  cases  a  contract  may  read  that 
its  effective  date  Is  July  15  or  some  other 
day  prior  to  August  15.  The  effective  date 
of  the  pay  Increase  for  purposes  of  the  wage- 
price  freeze  for  individual  contracts  is  de- 
termined by  the  two  criteria — when  the  work 
is  performed  or  when  the  individual  Is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  the  new  increase.  Eligibility 
is  proven  by  the  period  covered  by  and  Indi- 
cated on  the  pay  check  ( which  may  be  Issued 
after  August  16) .  As  an  example,  if  a  oollege 
has  five  cafeterias,  three  of  which  cloae  down 
for  the  summer,  and  if  the  cafeteria  workers 
are  employed  under  a  wage  scale  and  under 
Individual  contracts  keyed  to  those  scales, 
the  increase  applies  only  to  the  summer  em- 
ployee who  performed  work  prior  to  August 
15.  Those  returning  in  Septemt>er  who  have 
not  performed  work  under  the  new  contract 
do  not  receive  the  increase.  If,  however,  there 
was  one  uniform  system  contract  for  all, 
then  those  cafeteria  workers  returning  in 
the  fall  also  receive  the  increase. 

In  the  case  of  school  systems  that  have 
negotiated  a  system-wide  contract  which  is 
applicable  to  all  teechers  in  the  system  and 
which  makes  all  teachers  eligible  to  receive 
payment  prior  to  August  15,  all  teachers  may 
receive  these  increased  payments  if  any  one 
teacher  either  performed  work  or  was  accru- 
ing p»ay  prior  to  August  15. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  this 
applies  to  cafeteria  workers  and  others. 
Where  there  is  a  system  contract  that  meets 
the  above  criteria  it  applies.  Otherwise  the 
rule  that  applies  Is  that  before  the  Increase 
is  grunted  work  must  be  performed  under 
the  new  Individual  contract  or  the  individual 
must  have  been  eligible  to  accrue  pay  during 
a  period  prior  to  August  15. 

A  distinction  is  drawn  between  a  systems 
contract  negotiated  for  all  teachers,  or  for 
other  personnel,  and  a  pay  schedule  on  which 
individual  contracts  are  based.  Under  the 
former,  all  teachers  are  eligible  for  increases 
if  one  teacher  has  performed  under  the  con- 
tract prior  to  August  16  or  was  eligible  to 
earn  under  it;  under  the  uniform  pay  sched- 
ule each  Individual  is  dealt  with  individual- 
ly; if  he  or  she  haa  performed  work  under 
a  contract  prior  to  August  15  or  has  been 
eligible  to  earn  the  new  Increase  prior  to 
that  date  the  increase  Is  allowed. 

Another  question  Involves  multi-year  con- 
tracts fawUlng  for  annual  increfwes  on  a  date 
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after  tbe  August  15  frvose.  Tb«  InorMMS  may 
not  go  tnto  effect. 

WbAt  About  longevity  IncreiM  due  aXter 
August  157  Tbe  longevity  Incre— e  Is  froaen 
even  though  the  p*y  nUse  Is  i^prored  under 
ooaadlUoDS  deacrlbed  here. 

Does  a  teacher  who  has  completed  courses 
and  received  additional  degrees  mat^Ing  her 
ellglMe  for  the  higher  pay  rate  g»t  a  new 
salary  level?  Yes.  TbU  Is  a  promotion,  not 
a  pay  raise. 

Can  a  newly-hired  teacher  whose  oootract 
Is  signed  after  the  freeae  date  ooUeet  the 
higher  pay  in  a  school  system  where  all  the 
wsges  are  frocen  under  these  rulings?  No. 

The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  bow  this 
applies  to  college  teachers.  Where  there  Is  a 
system  contract  uniformly  applying  to  col- 
lege teachers  In  a  college  or  university  sys- 
tem, the  same  rule  appllea — ^If  wcwk  was  per- 
formed by  any  one  faculty  member  under  the 
new  contract  prior  to  August  15,  or  If  any 
faculty  member  accrued  the  new  salary  prior 
to  that  date  even  if  no  work  was  performed, 
all  faculty  members  affected  by  the  contract 
are  eligible  tar  the  Increase.  Where  there  are 
Individual  contracts,  the  two  criteria  of  work 
performed  or  eligibility  for  accruing  salary 
apply. 

It  Is  apparent  that  variations  In  contracts 
will  continue  to  raise  questions.  School  re- 
lated  organizations  needing  further  Informa- 
tion for  their  particular  situations  should 
wire  Teacher  Information  at  one  of  the  10 
OJEP  regional  centers  (see  list  below),  and 
state  their  speclflc  questlcMis  or  problems. 
A  response  will  be  made  as  socoi  as  pooslble. 
Only  requests  from  school  related  organlsa- 
tk»s  will  be  honored. 

Dat<i:  Augut  20.  1971. 

Source:  Coat  of  Living  Council  Nev*. 

Omcx  or  EMxacxMcr  Pkzpajudkxsb 

STTPPIXMKirrAL    iMTOaiCATIOIT 

(7106381100.  4.0607.   Stablllxatlon   Program 
Guidelines,  Categc»7  4) 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Marland. 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Oeorge  A.  Lincoln.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  r^eaaed  today  the 
supplementary  guidance  he  is  sending  to  field 
offices  on  teachers'  salaries  affected  by  the 
c^uTeot  stabUtsatton  program. 

Tbe  guidance  follows: 

Since  tbe  issuance  of  the  August  36  state- 
nkent  summarizing  the  decisions  of  tbe  Cost 
of  Living  Council  as  regards  increases  In 
salaries  to  education  personnel,  several  ques- 
tions have  arisen  which  stiggest  further  ex- 
planation. 

First,  a  newly  hired  teacher  may  be  hired 
at  the  new  salary  rate  if  he  or  she  comes  to 
a  school  district  operating  with  a  master  or 
system-wide  contract  which  Includes  wage 
increases  and  is  in  effect  because  teaeben 
have  already  performed  work  or  accrued  pay 
under  it  prior  to  August  15.  If  the  contract 
providing  for  new  Increases  Is  not  in  effect, 
the  new  teacher,  regardless  of  whether  be  or 
she  may  have  signed  the  contract  before 
August  16,  may  not  receive  the  new  salary 
rate  but  must  be  employed  at  the  rate  exist- 
ing prior  to  ttie  freese. 

Where  a  newly  hired  teacher  enters  a  school 
system  governed  by  Individual  contract  which 
has  been  signed  prior  to  August  15,  he  or  she 
may  draw  the  new  increased  rate  adopted  for 
that  school  district  only  if  he  or  she  has  per- 
fonned  work  under  the  contract  prior  to 
August  15  OT  has  accrued  earnings  prior  to 
that  date.  If  be  or  she  signs  ttte  contract  after 
Augxist  16,  the  old  rate  applies. 

Second,  where  a  teacher  has  selected  a  10- 
month  contract  In  a  school  area  where  there 
wss  an  option  on  a  13-moatti  contract,  the 
teactier  wtU  not  be  penallasd  for  having  as- 
leeted  a  10-month  contract  where  ths  13- 
month  ooatrsrct  would  have  qualified  for  the 
iDcrsaec.  This  appUss  only  to  situatlotw  whsre 
10  months  of  work  Is  Invotved  but  wbars 
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there  is  the  option  to  spread  the  payments 
over  a  12-month  period. 

Third,  even  if  in  a  system-wide  contract 
situation  some  of  the  teachers  had  received 
longevity  or  merit  Increases  prior  to  August 
15  which  were  provided  for  under  the  new 
contract,  other  teachers  eligible  for  such  In- 
creases under  tbe  same  contract  after  that 
date  are  subject  to  the  freese  and  their  lon- 
gevity and  merit  increases  are  specifically 
prohibited. 


OmcE  or  Emkkgenct  Prepakedness 
Supplemental   Information 

(7109151100,  4.0610.  StabUlzatlon  Program 

Guidelines,  Category  4) 
The   following  represents   further  specific 
guidance  for  use  in  answering  Inquiries  on 
teacher  salaries. 

BligitHlity:  The  previous  guidance  is  con- 
tained in  Annex  2  of  OEP  ES  »5,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"In  the  case  of  school  systems  that  have 
negotiated  a  system-wide  contract  which  is 
applicable  to  all  teachers  In  tbe  system  and, 
vchich  make*  all  teachers  eligible  to  receive 
paymenti  prior  to  August  IS,  all  teachers 
may  receive  these  Increased  payments  if 
any  one  teacher  either  performed  work  or 
was  accruing  pay  prior  to  August  15." 

The  reference  to  "any  one  teacher"  ap- 
parently has  been  misinterpreted  to  apply  re- 
gardless of  the  individual  ellglbUlty  of  other 
teachers  In  the  school  system  even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  system-wide  contract.  The  CLC 
statement  of  September  3  carefully  stresses 
that  the  eligibility  of  each  individual  teach- 
er governs.  This  statement,  therefore,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  above  which  refers  to  sys- 
tem-wide contracts,  which,  by  their  terms, 
make  all  teachers  within  a  system  eligible  to 
receive  payment  prior  to  August  15.  Such  a 
system-wide  contract  would  be  a  contractual 
agreement  which  covers  all  teachers  in  the 
system,  includes  uniform  criteria  for  pay 
eligibility,  and  allows  all  to  draw  pay  on  12- 
month  basis,  if  they  choose.  If,  in  fact,  such 
a  contract  makes  all  teachers  eligible  to  ac- 
crue pay  prior  to  August  15,  it  Is  irrelevant 
whether  "any  one  teacher"  jserformed  work 
or  accrued  pay  prior  to  August  15.  If  the  em- 
ployment arrangement  requires  that  a  teach- 
er begin  work  to  be  eligible  for  pay.  then  the 
date  of  beginning  work  is  the  date  the  teach- 
er is  eligible  to  socrue  pay. 

Thus,  tbe  ellglbUlty  of  any  single  teacher 
does  not  per  te  qualify  everyone  else.  Each 
teacher's  ellglbUlty  U  determined  individu- 
ally on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  terms  of  em- 
ployment. 

If  a  teacher  had  the  option  to  take  a  12- 
month  contract  under  which  he  or  she 
would  have  been  eligible  to  accrue  salary 
prior  to  August  IS.  but  inst,ead  chose  a  10- 
month  contract,  he  or  she  is  considered  eli- 
gible. 

Definition  of  "Accrual."  The  CLC  state- 
ment of  September  3  contains  the  follow- 
ing provisions : 

"The  ellglbUlty  of  teachers  for  pay  in- 
creases is  determined  by  the  date  when  the 
teacher  became  eligible  to  accrue  wsges  at 
a  higher  rate." 

■  •  •  •  • 

"To  be  eligible  means  that  the  teacher  in 
fact  accrued  earnings  (at  the  new  rate) 
which  covered  a  period  prior  to  August  16,  al- 
though be  or  she  may  not  have  actually  per- 
forming work  during  that  period."  (emphasis 
addad). 

A  common  definition  of  accrue:  "to  come 
into  •zlstence  as  a  legaUy  enforceable  claim." 
Under  this  definition  a  teacher  accrues  for 
a  spaclflc  period  prior  to  August  16  ones  that 
teachar  has  a  legal  right  to  payment  and  the 
school  district  has  a  lagal  obligation  to  pay. 
Adoption  of  the  forsgotng  daftnltlon  givsa 
the  word  "accrual"  a  praclae  legal  definition. 
An  axpandad  operatlozul  dsflnltton  is: 
"Accrual  of  samtngs  la  d«t«nnliud  by  the 
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existence  of  a  legal  right  (on  tbe  part  of  tba 
teacher)  and  obligation  (on  the  part  of  the 
employer)  to  pay  a  salary  covering  a  period 
prior  to  August  15,  1971  (regardless  of  when 
actual  payment  is  made) ." 

The  crediting  of  a  teacher's  account  on  the 
books  of  the  employer,  clearly  applicable 
to  a  period  prior  to  August  15,  or  issuance 
of  a  check  attributable  to  that  period,  shall 
be  evidence  of  such  a  contractual  right,  but 
is  not  the  oiUy  test  of  legal  obligation  and 
accrual.  The  substance  of  the  terms  of  em- 
ployment must  be  considered  in  each  case. 

0nder  this  definition  outlined  above  « 
teacher  with  a  continuing  individual  em- 
ployment arrangement  commencing  before 
August  15,  would  be  entitled  to  an  Increase 
In  pay  if  the  foUowlng  two  conditions  are 
met: 

( 1 )  Agreement  with  the  Individual  teacher 
must  have  been  reached  before  Augxist  15, 
even  though  signing  did  not  take  place  untU 
later.  This  is  the  same  as  the  principle 
approved  by  the  CouncU  for  labor  union  con- 
tracts. Par.  603(b)  of  B8  ClrcvUar  No.  7.  Rec- 
ords must  be  avaUable  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  agreement. 

(2)  The  pay  schedule  reflecting  an  increase 
rate  of  pay  was  established  and  effective  be- 
fore August  15. 

If  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  teacher 
before  August  15,  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
elected  to  take  a  ten-month  pay  rate  effective 
September  1  would  not  invalidate  tbe  teach- 
er's right  to  the  agreed  increases,  but  onlj^  if 
the  teacher  had  the  option  to  be  paid  at  the 
higher  rate  on  a  f  2-mont/i  schedule  and  the 
12-month  schedule  u>ould  have  met  the  eligi- 
bility cHteria. 

Continuing  Teacher  Employnient  Arrange- 
ments. In  many  school  districts  teachers  have 
continuing  employment  arrangements  that 
continue  in  effect  untU  formal  severance  from 
the  school  district. 

In  such  school  districts  a  salary  schedule 
is  established  and  is  published  prior  to  the 
begliuilng  of  the  school  systems'  fiscal  year. 
At  the  time  of  publication  teachers  have  an 
enforceable  right  to  the  salary  Indicated  in 
the  schedule  and  the  school  board  has  an 
obligation  to  pay,  even  though  the  teacher's 
right  may  be  contingent  on  the  teacher's  re- 
porting for  duty  on  a  specified  date. 

Kor  purposes  of  the  wage  freeze  under  the 
principles  outlined  above,  the  critical  factor 
is,  once  again,  when  each  individual  teacher 
is  eligible  to  accrue  pay  under  such  an  em- 
ployment arrangement.  If  a  teacher  accrued 
pay  for  a  period  which  commences  prior  to 
August  16.  1071  (regardless  of  when  actual 
payment  is  made) ,  the  higher  salary  specified 
in  the  schedule  may  continue  to  be  paid  to 
that  teacher. 

Salary  Schedule.  Another  common  pattern 
exists  whereby  school  districts  maU  to  each 
teacher  an  annual  offer  of  employment  for 
the  coming  year,  which  must  be  accepted 
within  a  prescribed  period.  Acceptance  of  the 
offer  constitutes  a  binding  employment  ob- 
ligation for  both  parties.  Each  teacher  then 
becomes  eligible  to  be  paid  at  rates  in  a  salary 
schedule  either  in  existence  or  to  be  eetab- 
llahed. 

In  this  case  the  following  guidance  would 
usef lUly  clarify  existing  problems : 

If  an  agreement  between  a  teacher  and 
a  school  district  were  reached  prior  to 
August  15,  1971,  and  if  the  employment 
agreement  provides  that  the  teacher  is 
eligible  to  accrue  payment  at  the  new  rate 
for  a  period  prior  to  the  freeze,  he  or  she  may 
be  paid  at  the  higher  rate  published  In  the 
salary  schedule. 

Even  if  tl>e  individual  contract  were  not 
signed  prior  to  August  16,  a  teacher  may  be 
paid  ths  higher  salary  indicated  In  the  sobed- 
ule  If  all  the  foUowlng  conditions  are  met: 
( 1 )  the  teacher  had  accepted  an  offer  of  em- 
ploym*nt  prior  to  August  16;  (3)  such  ac- 
ceptance oreatad  a  binding  obligation  on 
both  partlM  to  enter  Into  smploymcnt  at  tb* 
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published  salary  schedule  rate;  (3)  the  high- 
er salary  were  adopted  prior  to  August  15, 
1971:  and  (4)  the  teacher  were  eligible  to 
accrue  salary  for  a  period  prior  to  August 
15,  1971. 

Fringe  Benefits.  A  subsidiary  question 
arises  when  a  teacher  accrues  Increased  fringe 
benefits  or  an  increased  stipend  other  than 
salary  (such  as  increased  insurance  coverage) 
effective  at  a  specified  time  before  August 
15,  1971.  but  does  not  become  eligible  to 
accrue  Increased  salary  under  the  terms  of 
his  contract  untU  a  specified  time  after 
August  15,  1971. 

In  such  cases,  the  benefits  which  were 
In  effect  prior  to  August  15,  1071,  may  be 
continued  during  the  period  of  the  wage 
freeze;  the  pay  increase,  however,  may  not 
be  paid  since  It  was  not  in  effect  prior  to 
August  15. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  WELCOMES 
RALPH  NADER 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or  WEST  vnusiNiA     ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Ralph  Nader  may  not  rank  first 
In  the  hearts  of  those  In  the  White 
House,  but  he  certainly  does  In  my  home- 
town of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  where  he 
spoke  last  Wednesday  In  the  Marshall 
University  Forum  Series. 

To  say  Mr.  Nader  was  a  smashing 
success  would  be  putting  It  mildly.  He 
cuts  across  party  lines,  and  age  and  class 
differences  in  his  crusade  for  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  consumer.  I  would  like 
to  include  articles  on  his  appearance, 
published  in  the  Huntington  Advertiser 
and  the  Herald-Dispatch  along  with  a 
glowing  editorial  in  the  Herald-Dispatch. 
a  Republican  newspaper,  which  Is  the 
second  largest  paper  in  my  home  State. 

Miss  Becky  Dial,  who  doubles  as  a  cor- 
respondent for  the  Herald-Dispatch  as 
well  as  being  a  student  journalist  at 
Marshall  University  wrote  the  following 
article: 
[From  the  Herald-Dispatch,  Sept.  23,  1971] 

CRl-SADEai      SATS      YoUTH      VOTE      WiLL      BRING 

Change — Student  Role  Nader  Topic 
(By  Becky  Dial) 

"Power  to  the  students." 

Th.\i  appeared  a  primary  message  delivered 
to  a  packed  house  at  the  Keith  Albee  Theatre 
Wednesday  night  by  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader,  opening  speaker  for  the  Mar- 
shall University  Community  Forum  Series. 

He  termed  ".'iheer  boredom  the  biggest  ob- 
stacle t-o  learning"  and  asked  the  audience  of 
students,  faculty  and  conununity  members 
of  recall  the  student  nodding  in  the  library 
over  a  book,  "reading  about  eight  pages  an 
hour"  while  studying. 

'But  I  have  yet  to  see  a  student  bored  with 
work  In  a  subject  that  chaUenges  both  his 
mind  and  value  center,"  Mr.  Nader  said. 

He  said  the  18-year-old  vote  law  would 
"chiinge  the  whole  ballgame"  cf  government 
when  four  million  college  students  out  of  the 
13  million  young  Americans  granted  suffrage 
by  the  law  "organized,  focused  and  learned 
about  citizenship — taking  a  participatory  role 
In  government. 

".^nd  when  they're  committed  to  cltlEen- 
shlp,  their  force  will  splU  into  the  whole 
population  — the  students  have  a  lot  to  con- 
tribute," Mr.  Nader  said. 

But  students  weren't  the  only  group  Mr. 
Nader  urged  to  organise.  He  suggested  that 
"senior  citizens"  also  combine  their  skUls  to 
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"develop  concrete  thoughts  about  citizen- 
ship." 

Mr.  Nader  cited  efforts  of  West  Virginia 
students  to  form  a  Student  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  to  study  problems  in  state 
organizations  and  encouraged  its  formation. 

"No  reading  can  quite  compare  with  going 
out  there  and  doing  it." 

Mr.  Nader  said  students  came  upon  the 
Phoenix  in  the  1960's,  when  they  "lost  their 
Ivory  Tower  innocence"  and  developed  a  sense 
of  injustice — "without  which  there  can  be 
no  Justice." 

At  the  end  of  the  decade,  students  were  de- 
spairing and  had  concluded  it  was  Impossible 
to  change  the  situation. 

"They  couldn't  see  the  changes  they  had 
already  Instigated,"  Mr.  Nader  said,  including 
an  awareness  of  ecology,  war  and  the  IB-year- 
old  vote. 

Mr.  Nader  said  America  had  "hardly  a 
problem  without  the  technology  and  the 
economical  resources  to  solve  it." 

He  reminded  his  audience  of  the  recent 
Federal  warning  concerning  particiUar  color 
television  sets,  which  advised  viewers  to  sit 
six  to  10  feet  away  from  the  screen. 

"Why  do  the  i>eople  have  to  adjust  to  the 
television?  Why  not  Just  recall  the  sets  and 
adjust  them? 

He  said  the  same  thing  had  happened  with 
Black  Lung  disease  for  years  untU  there  came 
a  time  when  man  could  no  longer  adjust  to 
the  coeJ  dust  levels  in  mines. 

He  called  the  example  of  Black  Lung  "one 
of  tbe  greatest  case  studies  I  know,  where  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  plight  of  the  min- 
ers, coupled  with  the  leadership  of  sklUed 
professionals,  forced  organizations  to  do 
something. 

"There's  still  Black  Lung  In  the  mines,  but 
we're  at  least  aware  of  It  and  axe  doing  some- 
thing." He  said  "there  are  so  many  solutions 
to  problems  that  we  have,  but  Just  aren't 
using," 

Mr.  Nader  said  much  of  this  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  bureaucracy  which  has 
the  power  to  Invoke  such  controls  is  often  a 
wealthy  one  which  can  manlpvilate  its  way 
out  of  laws. 

"There's  a  disrespect  for  the  law  and  its 
double  standard.  If  the  law  Is  not  for  the 
wealthy,  then  we're  proud  when  we  can 
afford  not  to  foUow  it. 

"Our  prisons  are  filled  with  minority  group 
members,  but  there  aren't  too  many  from 
executive  suites.  But  what's  the  difference 
between  a  man  In  Attica  who  forges  a  $113 
money  order  and  the  company  that  sys- 
tematically steals  thousands  of  dollars  by 
pumfklng  water  and  fat  into  processed  meat 
products?  Instead  of  JaU,  they  have  higher 
revenues  and  profits,"  Mr.  Nader  said. 

[Prom  the  Herald-Dispatch.  Sept.  23,   1971] 

Nader  Prediction:   Directo«  of  EPA  "Mat 

Well  Resign" 

Ooncumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader,  In  Hunt- 
ington on  Wednesday,  charged  he  was 
snubbed  by  President  Nixon  in  regard  to  the 
national  consumen  conference  this  week  be- 
cause the  Chief  Executive  dldnt  want  any 
dlaaenitlng  votoes  at  the  dlaouaaions. 

Mr.  Nader  made  his  acctavtions  at  a  news 
conference  at  the  Hotel  R«denck  at  3:30 
p.m.  He  la  in  Huntington  as  a  lecturer  at 
Marshall  University.  He  spok*  Wednesday 
night  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Kelth-Albee  Theater  on 
the  MTJ  Community  Forum. 

(During  his  evening  address.  Mr.  Nader 
challenged  Marshall  students  to  become  In- 
volved in  promoting  reforms  in  govenunanit 
and  biislTMWw.  saying  "it's  not  enough  to 
have  tba  proper  values  without  the  dedica- 
tion.") 

Mr.  Nader  also  predicted  tlxat  Knvtron- 
ment4a  ProteoUon  Agency  Dtreotor  WUllun 
RuokleaD»us  "xokj  well  reettn"  if  subjeoted 
to  continued  "political  overrldlngs."  He  said 
RuokleetMue  had  been  oreiruled  tn  the  pest 
by  Seeretary  o<  Oommeroe  Mtkurlce  atana  and 
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other  memben  of  the  Nixon  edmlnletz*- 
tton  on  queetloDS  of  envlrcnmemtal  coatrtd. 

He  praised  the  EPA  for  "doing  some  sur- 
prisingly good  thln^,"  but  said  the  agency 
had  not  approached  Its  potential. 

The  consumer  conference  was  called  vo  de- 
tail tbe  current  90-day  iMge-prlce  freeae 
ordered  by  tbe  president  and  to  outline  the 
steps  planned  at  the  termination  of  the 
freeze. 

But,  he  claimed,  the  President's  move  back- 
fired and  many  of  the  coneumer  groupe 
taking  part  In  the  meeting  did  lodge  protests 
against  the  freeze  because  it  wasnt  oontroU- 
Ing  the  profits  and  dividend  portion  of  the 
economy. 

Asked  what  he  would  do  If  he  were  the  man 
to  decide  what  Is  to  follow  the  freece  be  out- 
lined a  four-point  program  Meh»gHt*«i  by  a 
short-range  wage-prloe-profit  board. 

This  unit  would  conoenttrate  on  selected  in- 
diistrlee  th«t  have  been  highly  Inftstlanery  in 
the  pest,  he  said. 

To  this  he  added  tax  cuts  aimed  at  stimu- 
lating new  Jobs,  a  very  strong  anti-trust  law 
and  a  new  exoeas  pn^ta  tax  plan. 

On  a  subject  very  familiar  to  West  Virginia, 
Nader  said  the  state  must  face  up  to  an 
ultimate  decision  on  strip  mtTi-'ng  and  out- 
lined two  choices  open  to  the  state. 

He  said  the  practloe  should  either  be 
banned  entirely  or  new  legislation  peseed  to 
demand  strict  reclamation  processes. 

If  the  latter  is  used,  be  called  for  huge 
bonds  to  be  posted  by  the  strip  mine  opera- 
tors or  else  a  requlremnt  that  they  place 
mtlllnns  of  doUars  In  escrow  from  what  be 
termed  the  operators  "huge  profits"  to  Insure 
reclamation. 

He  said  If  stripping  Isn^  curbed  nationally 
it  will  ravage  an  area  at  least  as  large  as  CXUo 
In  the  next  10  years. 

Nader  said  no  state  has  ever  been  aWe  to 
enforce  the  provlsloDs  of  strip  irtintng  laws 
and  any  state  that  cant  enforce  them  has  a 
weak  atrip  mining  law  and  ahould  ban 
stripping. 

In  the  same  field  of  interest,  Nader  termed 
the  1968  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  a 
good  law,  but  said  enforcement  Is  not  strong. 

Commenting  on  claims  by  operators  the  law 
Is  crippling  or  closing  many  smaller  mlnee, 
he  said  he  did  not  feel  the  provisions  of  the 
act  are  unfair. 

"The  act  must  be  enforced  equally  ...  all 
miners  deeerve  the  same  level  of  protectlcHi 
ret^ardless  of  the  size  of  the  mine,"  said 
Nider. 

Asked  about  his  movement's  piartlotpatloo 
m  West  Virginia,  Nader  said  two  young 
lawyers  associated  with  htm  have  "been  try- 
ing to  toilet  train  Union  Carbide"  and  re- 
ferred to  a  study  completed  last  year  about 
the  coal  industry. 

(Prom  the  Hunt'ngton  Advertiser, 

Sept.  24,  1971) 

.\DjrsT  Machines  TD  Man — Naoex 

(By  Richard  Carelli) 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  told  an 
audience  here  Wednesday  night  machines 
need  to  be  adjusted  to  man.  not  man  to 
machines. 

He  also  cited  recent  moves  to  bring  about 
healthier  conditions  In  coal  mines  and  the 
fight  against  black  lung  disease  as  praise- 
worthy examples  of  technology  having  soon- 
ve  or  later  to  conform  to  men's  needs. 

He  caUed  such  efforts  "one  of  the  greatest 
oase  studies  I  know  where  the  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  plight  of  miners  ooupled  with  tbe 
leadership  ot  skilled  professionals  forced  or- 
ganlflatlone  to  do  something." 

Nader  was  speaking  at  a  lianhaU  Unlve^ 
slty  forum  at  the  Kelth-Albee  theater. 

■arUer  In  the  day.  at  a  news  conference 
at  the  Hotel  Frederick,  be  said  he  fkrored 
abolition  of  surface  mining  alnoe  he  could 
see  no  adequate  state  plan  for  leetocatlon 
enforcement. 
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"StrlpplQg  vmabated  could  ravage  a  poT' 
Uon  of  tbls  country  at  least  as  large  as  the 
state  of  Ohio  In  tbe  next  decade,"  he  aald. 
"Some  fundamental  damage  will  never  be 
corrected." 

He  said,  "West  Virginia  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  If  It  can't  enforce  restoration 
It  must  consider  banning  strip  mining." 

Nader  accused  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  being  controlled  by  coal  operators  and 
by  a  UiUted  Mine  Workers  union  leadership 
which  had  abdicated  its  responsibilities  to 
union  me(ni}«ratilp. 

Timing  to  a  dlwniaslon  of  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  bill  pu-esently  before  Con- 
gress, Nader  called  the  proposed  measure 
one  of  the  most  Important  (rieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  consumer  history.  He  said  it  was, 
however,  receiving  strong  opposition  from 
various  lobbies. 

He  said  the  bUl  would  create  a  general 
structure  for  future  cons\uner  action  In  the 
nation. 

As  to  his  movement,  Nader  said,  "We 
haven't  begun  to  open  up  the  way  citizen 
action  groups  can  have  an  Impact  on  their 
commuritlee." 

"We  have  so  many  more  solutions  In  this 
country  than  we  use,"  he  added. 

Nader  predicted  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  head  William  Ruckelshaus 
"may  well  resign"  if  subjected  to  contin- 
ued "pMllttcal  over- ridings." 

Nader  said  Ruckelshaus  had  been  over- 
ruled in  the  past  by  Nixon  administration 
officials  on  questions  of  environmental 
control. 

He  praised  the  EPA  for  "doing  some  sur- 
prisingly good  things,"  but  said  the  agency 
had  not  approached  Its  potential. 

He  again  lashed  out  against  what  he  sees 
as  the  unsafe  structure  of  Volkswagens  and 
predicted  Jap>aneee  imports  would  soon  out- 
sell the  German-made  auto. 

Asked  about  his  movement's  activities  in 
West  Virginia,  Nader  said  two  young  lawyers 
associated  with  him  have  "been  trying  to 
toilet  train  Union  Carbide  '  and  referred  to 
a  study  completed  last  year  on  the  coal 
Industry. 

[From  the  Herald-Dispatcher,  Sept.  24,  1971] 
Nader  Consumer  AcrnnsM  PowiRrtn,  Force 

You  had  a  feeling  a  crusade  was  forming. 

The  speaker,  low-key.  articulate,  dis- 
daining exercises  In  forensic  agility,  and  al- 
most unconsciously  evoking  a  ripple  of 
laughter,  held  the  rapt  attention  of  his 
audience. 

The  speaker  was  Ralph  Nader,  and  his  ap- 
pearance In  Huntington  Wednesday  night 
added  stature  to  an  already  growing  aware- 
ness of  his  role  as  the  consumer's  advocate. 

And,  well  we  might  greet  such  a  champion 
of  consumer  protectionism.  The  response  to 
his  nearly  two  hours  of  declamation  under- 
pinned the  main  thrust  of  his  presentation, 
that  citizen  power  must  overcome  victimiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nader  demonstrated  what  many  have 
known  all  along — his  approach  Is  a  po- 
tentially powerful  political  force.  By  his 
championing  of  causes  In  the  fields  of  con- 
sumerism and  the  environment,  he  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  aspirations  of  the  young,  the 
senior  citizens,  those  from  labor. 

The  Huntington  audience  crossed  all  age 
brackets;  if  a  head  count  had  been  made. 
youth  would  have  prevailed.  But,  Nader  had 
comments  of  Importance  for  all,  be  it  on 
consumer   or    governmental    levels. 

He  dealt  with  manipulation  of  govern- 
ment, noting  the  dominance  of  the  executive 
branch  over  the  legislative  branch,  wherein 
the  people's  representation  Is  diluted.  He 
found  that  great  wealth  brings  great  prob- 
lems, as  he  ticked  off  concern  areas  in  auto- 
mobile safety,  mass  transit,  hospitals,  food, 
housing,  pollution,  medical  care  and  gov- 
ernment corruption. 

He  exhorted,  without  being  strident,  the 
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assumption  of  citizen  power  to  guarantee 
quality,  rather  than  quantity,  In  the  con- 
sumer's economic  future.  And,  we  felt  he 
demonstrated  what  he  asked  his  followers  to 
delineate : 

A  stamina  of  organization. 

This  can  be  achieved,  Mr.  Nader  believes 
through  the  aforementioned  citizenship 
role,  which  he  equated  with  patriotism.  The 
consumer  activist  feels  that  the  Involvement 
of  an  Individual  citizen  In  problems  within 
his  own  community  Is  basic  form  of  pa- 
triotism, which  is  generally  reserved  for 
devotion  to  country  as  its  Involvement  out- 
side Its  borders  rallies  support  for  a  cause. 

The  speaker,  the  first  of  the  Marshall 
University  Forum  series,  alluded  to  the  citi- 
zenship roles  of  Thomas  Paine,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Benjamin  Franklin,  which  were 
achieved  long  before  their  rise  to  national 
leeulershlp. 

The  efforts  of  a  small  group  of  West  Vir- 
ginia physicians  to  unmask  a  reluctance  to 
admit  the  inherent,  and  lasting,  dangers  of 
black  lung  disease  drew  attention  from  the 
speaker.  By  inference,  his  comments  on  this 
state  crusade,  which  had  grown  into  the  coal- 
fields of  the  nation  and  the  world  struck 
at  another  conclusion: 

Present  and  past  administrations  have 
been  woefully  lax  in  their  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  "little  guy,"  who  becomes 
the  "second-class  c.tizen"  when  he  seeks  re- 
course for  an  obvious  "skinning"  in  the 
marketplace. 

And.  Individuals  are  long  past  accepting 
the  delays  and  procrastination  of  industry 
when   environmental   cleanup   Is  demanded. 

Mr.  Nader,  In  acquitting  his  case  for  the 
young,  pointed  to  students  who  "lost  their 
Innocence  and  plunged  forth  Into  involve- 
ment in  citizenship,  turning  despair  and 
discouragement  into  changing  things." 
These  Included  new  attitudes  on  the  Viet- 
nam war,  preservation  of  the  ecology, 
achievement  of  the  18-year-old  vote,  and 
investigations  of  companies,  said  to  be  Ig- 
noring the  consumers,  through  task  forces. 

Ralph  Nader,  before  and  since  his  visit  to 
Huntington,  presents  a  strong  and  able  ca.se 
for  consumer  protectionism.  He  has  said 
what  many  of  us  have  muttered  to  ourselves, 
that  Inimical  forces,  straining  at  their  cor- 
porate bonds,  have  bestowed  the  ""sucker" 
label  on  the  consumers. 

And,  the  Individual  is  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  it. 

The  Nader  approach  Is  not  tilting  at  wind- 
mills. It  Is  an  articulate  exposure  of  the 
problems.  He  has  rallied  many  to  this  con- 
sumer cause  through  "citizen  power."' 

And.  his  Huntington  audience  was  listen- 
ing attentively.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see 
how  many  sparks  he  generated  here  this 
week 


MORE  ON  PRAYER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Evening  Star  published  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1971,  contains  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  regarding  prayers  in  our 
schools.  The  editorial  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head,  and  I  concur  wholeheartedly 
with  the  sentiments  which  it  expresses. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Sept.  34.  1971] 
Rklicion  and  thb  Schools 

New  life  has  suddenly  been  breathed  Into 
a  proposed  constltutloiial  amendment  to  al- 
low prayer  In  the  public  schools,  and  we  can 
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only  view  this  development  with  mlsgivlup. 
Congress  has  too  many  ponderous  matters  ca 
Its  hands  and  the  country  has  too  many  vo- 
latile divisions  to  undertake  an  emotional  dsa 
bate  over  religion  In  the  schools. 

Nonetheless,  that  now  seems  ordained,  u 
least  In  the  House.  The  senators  should  leav« 
well  enough  alone  and  thereby  embalm  tht 
proposition  If  It  reaches  their  domain. 

That's  what  the  House  has  wisely  done  un- 
til recently.  For  eight  years  Representatlw 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York  has  kept  a  par- 
cel of  school-prayer  proposals  bottled  up  la 
his  Judiciary  Committee.  But  the  other  day 
he  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  Houm 
members,  whose  signatures  on  a  dlschargi 
petition  took  the  matter  away  from  his  com- 
mittee. A  House  vote  is  probable  in  Novem- 
ber on  a  First  Amendment  alteration  per- 
mitting "nondenominatlonal  prayer"  in 
schools. 

The  amendment  Is  aimed  at  nullifying 
Supreme  Court  decrees  of  1962-63  that  pro. 
hlblted  organized  prayers  in  public  schooU, 
and  Its  proponents  think  they  can  muster 
the  required  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
House.  In  the  Senate,  the  resistance  would 
be  stiffer.  ,for  that  body  never  was  cordial 
to  a  similar  proposal  advanced  with  evange- 
listic passion  by  the  late  Everett  Dlrksen. 

But  House  members  shouldn't  burden  the 
Senate  with  that  decision.  They  should  sum- 
mon the  courage  to  reject  the  measure,  u 
an  affirmation  of  the  founding  principle  that 
religion  and  the  state  must  be  separate.  Any 
amending  of  the  Constitution  is  a  serioui 
matter,  to  be  approached  with  great  cau- 
tion. But  to  set  in  motion  history's  first  re- 
vision of  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  an  act 
of  the  profoundest  gravity,  fraught  with  peril 
It  could  be  the  precedent  for  making  the 
charter  a  patchwork  in  which  basic  right* 
would  be  diluted. 

Not  only  would  the  amendment  Intrude 
Into  the  area  of  religious-state  separation. 
It  also  promises  to  create  more  confusion 
than  currently  exists  on  the  subject.  For,  as 
38  religious  leaders  and  organizations  pointed 
out  in  opposing  the  measure.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  major  faiths  to  agree  on  what 
constitutes  "nondenominatlonal  prayers." 
Hence  that  task  would  fall  to  school  board^ 
and  government  would  be  Into  religion,  es- 
tablishing forms  of  worship.  That's  no  way 
to  protect  religious  beliefs,  which  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  government,  or  to  spread  religion 
around,  which  is  not  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. 

Religion  in  all  its  diversity  Is  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  strength  In  American  life,  and  Its 
erosion  Is  a  cause  for  deep  concern.  But  It  Is 
folly  to  expect  the  schools  to  transmit  It  to 
the  young,  when  many  homes  and  churches 
are  falling  in  that  task,  and  to  propose  writ- 
ing that  desperate  wish  into  the  Constitution. 
Religious  enrichment  must  flow  from  the 
family  and  the  church;  It  cannot  be  legis- 
lated into  being. 
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ELLSBERG,  THE  JUDAS  PATRIOT, 
HONORED  BY  PCC  MEMBER  AND 
OTHERS 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday.  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?  ' 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  our  Government  is  no  longer 
able  to  conduct  business  as  usual.  More 
than  900  Government  wnployees,  whose 
average  salary  is  more  tiian  $13,000  a 
year,  gathered  recently  here  in  Washing- 
ton to  honor  Daniel  Ellsberg,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CFR  and  admitted  thief  of 
the  Pentagon  papers.  A  spokesman  for 
the  group  said: 

We  believe  that  people  should  do  this  sort 
of  thing. 

Included  in  the  group  was  Nicholas 
Johnson,  member  of  the  FCC  who  told 
the  group: 

I  have  a  different  problem  than  Dan's.  I've 
been  looking  for  some  classified  documents 
over  at  the  FCC,  but  the  problem  there  Is 
that  they  Just  keep  doing  it  out  In  the  open. 

When  treason  prospers,  traitors  be- 
come heroes. 

I  insert  a  related  news  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  24.  1971) 

Secret    Papeks    PictrRX    Petbd    by    U.S. 
WoaKKRS 

(By  J.  Y.  Smith) 

More  than  900  persons,  most  of  them  gov- 
ernment employees  and  one  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  turned 
out  last  night  to  pay  homage  to  Daniel  Ells- 
berg, the  man  who  made  public  the  Pentagon 
papers. 

Said  Ellsberg:  "I  admire  you  for  being  here. 
I  made  notes  for  a  very  depressed  crowd,  but 
I  have  had  the  feeling  since  I  first  stepped 
Into  this  room  that  this  Is  a  celebration. 

"You've  certainly  given  me  something  to 
be  happy  about." 

The  tribute  was  organized  by  a  group  called 
Federal  Employees  for  Peace.  According  to 
Susan  Strauss,  chairman  of  the  group's  coor- 
dinating committee,  FEP  has  no  membership 
lists,  no  dues,  no  newsletter  and  no  office. 

Miss  Strauss,  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  said  the  idea  of  hon- 
oring Ellsberg  has  l)e€n  in  the  works  since 
June.  Regarding  the  release  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  concerning  the  history  of  U.S.  deci- 
sion-making in  Vietnam  by  Ellsberg,  she  said : 

"We  believe  that  people  should  do  this 
kind  of  thing.  We  are  also  against  secrecy  and 
believe  that  policy  decisions  should  not  be 
made  in  secrecy." 

Miss  Strauss  said  920  persons  had  paid 
$5.50  for  dinner  at  the  La  Gemma  restaurant, 
1320  G  St.  NW.,  to  show  that  they  agreed 
with  her. 

Prominent  among  them  was  Nicholas  John- 
son, outspoken  member  of  the  FCC. 

"I  have  a  different  problem  from  Dan's," 
Johnson  told  the  audience.  "I've  been  look- 
ing for  some  classified  documents  over  at  the 
PCC,  but  the  problem  there  is  that  they  Just 
keep  doing  It  out  In  the  open." 

In  a  more  serious  vein,  he  urged  his  listen- 
ers to  make  their  own  "moral  decisions"  as 
Ellsberg  had  In  regard  to  the  publication  of 
the  classified  material. 

Sen.  was  to  have  been  there  but 

had  a  prior  engagement  in  New  York.  He  sent 
a  telegram  saying  that  Ellaberg's  actions 
"have  been  in  the  highest  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can patriotism." 
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Ellsberg  has  been  Indicted  by  the  federal 
government  on  charges  of  unla'wful  posses- 
sion of  the  Pentagon  study  and  of  converting 
the  study  to  his  own  use  by  giving  it  to  the 
press.  He  ha^  pleaded  Innocent  and  a  hear- 
ing In  federal  court  In  Los  Angeles  has  been 
set  for  Jan.  4. 

Ellsberg  told  reporters  that  his  last  visit 
to  Washington  was  July  28.  when  be  met 
with  17  cong^ressmen.  The  time  before  that, 
he  said,  was  during  the  Mayday  demonstra- 
tions, when  antiwar  groups  tried  to  paralyze 
Washington  by  tying  up  traffic. 

Organizers  of  the  dinner  presented  Ells- 
berg with  a  large  papier  mache  model  of  a 
rubber  stamp  with  the  word  "declassified" 
printed  on  the  side.  They  also  gave  him  a 
scroll  which  had  printed  on  it  a  statement 
that  is  tacked  up  in  all  government  build- 
ings. It  reads  In  part:  "Put  loyalty  to  the 
highest  moral  principles  and  to  country 
above  loyalty  to  persons,  party  or  govern- 
ment department." 

Then  Ellsberg,  a  former  employee  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  Rand  Corp., 
began  to  describe  why  he  had  made  the  war 
study  public. 

Decisions  on  matters  of  war  and  peace 
should  not  be  made  in  secrecy,  he  said.  "The 
Pentagon  papers  do  show  that  this  is  a 
criminal  war." 

He  compared  the  Pentagon  papers  to  the 
Nurembtirg  war  criminal  documents  oi  World 
War  II. 

"It  Is  Intolerable  and  outrageous,"  he  said, 
that  draft  resisters  and  other  persons  who 
have  resisted  the  war  In  a  nonviolent  way 
should  be  in  prison  while  the  war  goes  on. 

Ellsberg  said  that  his  usual  remarks  on 
Vietnam  were  aimed  at  "a  very  depressed 
crowd."  He  said  he  had  a  set  of  such  notes 
for  last  night's  talk,  but  that  he  had  dis- 
carded them  because  of  the  good  mood  of  the 
audience. 

Miss  Strauss  said  the  tribute,  like  other 
PEP  activities,  was  organized  largely  through 
volunteers  who  passed  out  leaflets  to  govern- 
ment workers. 

She  said  that  the  average  government 
grade  of  those  at  the  meeting  was  probably 
GS-12,  meaning  that  those  In  attendance 
make  more  than  $13,000  a  year. 

Miss  Stratiss  said  the  audience  was  drawn 
from  the  full  spectrum  of  government  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

She  said  that  the  peace  movement  seemed 
to  find  support  in  agencies  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Labor  Department  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 


WILL  THE  U.N.  BLUNDER  ON  SOUTH- 
WEST AFRICA? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FUHtDU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  America 
are  a  long  way  from  South-West  Africa. 
Not  all  of  us  are  even  certain  where  it 
lies  and  few  of  us  know  about  its  past, 
present,  or  future.  There  are  some  among 
us  who  have  been  disturbed  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  machinations  of  the 
United  Nations  in  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  South-West  Africa. 
Let  it  be  said  that  what  has  transpired 
there  thus  far  indicates  that  august  body 
is  as  ignorant  about  the  subject  as  the 
most  misinformed  among  Americans. 

One  of  the  few  logical,  down-to-earth 
statements  on  this  subject  that  I  have 
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seen  is  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
September  26.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  seems  to 
know  the  facts  about  his  subject,  and  this 
has  been  a  rare  thing  in  the  commen- 
taries which  I  have  noted  previously.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  membership  of 
Congress  will  study  his  comments,  and 
even  more  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  UJS. 
Government  will  see  the  importance  of  a 
soimd  program  for  South-West  Africa. 
We  have  made  ourselves  look  ridiculous 
on  too  many  occasions  by  attempting  to 
follow  the  tortuous  maneuvering  of  the 
U.N.  It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
adopt  and  stand  by  a  commonsense  pol- 
icy on  matters  of  this  importance. 

I  submit  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  comments  for 
the  Record  : 

Will  the  U.N.  Blundkr  on  South-West 

Afkica? 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Pkbtoria,  South  Africa. — In  undertaking 
to  Identify  the  greatest  blunder  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Nations,  one  ought  to 
take  pause  for  reflection.  A  dozen  Incidents 
comj)ete  for  the  nomination.  But  every  dis- 
mal failure  of  the  past  wUl  be  eclipsed  in 
the  next  few  weeks  if  the  Security  Council 
pursues  a  suicidal  course  In  the  matter  of 
South  West  Africa. 

The  impending  crlsU  Is  not  of  large  in- 
terest to  Americans.  Pew  persons  know  the 
background;  few  are  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  a  large  primitive  land,  thousands  of 
miles  away.  Yet  the  implications  are  fate- 
ful; and  the  explosive  consequences  of  folly 
could  undo  the  work  of  generations  and  see 
Africa  In  flames. 

South  West  Africa  Is  twice  the  size  of  Cal- 
ifornia, but  Its  population  probably  numbers 
no  more  than  750,000.  It  lies  south  of  An- 
gola on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  A  former 
German  colony,  it  became  a  mandated  ter- 
ritory under  the  League  of  Nations  after 
World  War  I.  For  the  past  60  years  It  has 
been  administered  by  South  Africa:  for  all 
practical  purposes.  It  has  been  a  part  of  South 
Africa;  but  for  the  past  16  years  the  Afro- 
Asian  bloc  in  the  United  Nations,  egged  on 
by  the  Communists,  have  been  trying  vainly 
to  snatch  it  away.  Now  that  unlawful  and 
Irresponsible  effort  is  coming  to  a  head. 

The  matter  cries  out  for  understanding. 
Most  of  us  tend  loosely  to  think  of  the 
UJJ.  as  "the  successor  to  the  Leagrue."  His- 
torically this  Is  true  enough.  As  a  matter  of 
law.  It  simply  Is  not  so.  The  very  charter 
of  the  U.N.  makes  this  clear.  Yet  for  the 
purposes  of  punishing  South  Africa  for  its 
Internal  racial  policies,  both  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  World  Court  (in  an  out- 
rageous advisory  opinion  last  June)  have 
chosen  recklessly  to  Ignore  the  law. 

Under  the  charter,  the  General  Assembly 
has  no  substantive  powers  whatever.  It  can 
discuss  and  recommend — that  is  all.  This 
provision  of  law  has  been  equally  disdained. 
On  its  own  arrogant  motion,  the  Assembly 
has  undertaken  to  revoke  South  Africa's 
mandate  over  the  territory;  the  Assembly  has 
in  fact  given  the  territory  a  new  name  of 
"Namibia,"  and  created  a  paper  commission 
to  run  it.  The  Assembly  has  ordered  South 
Africa  to  get  out — and  South  Africa,  for  ex- 
cellent reasons,  has  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever to  these  toothless  assaults. 

Now  the  Afro- Asian  bloc,  with  Somalia 
as  front  man,  Is  demanding  action  by  the 
Sectirlty  Council  leading  to  "Namlbian  inde- 
pendence." This  could  mean  sanctions  and 
ostracism.  In  the  futile  fashion  of  Rhodesia; 
It  could  see  South  Africa  expelled  from  the 
U.N.;  conceivably.  It  could  mean  UJ^.  troops 
as  a  peacekeeping  force— In  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  areas  of  the  world !  Under  the  bogus 
fiction  of  "self-defense,"  some  of  the  Com- 
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munlst-backsd  African  natlona  could  embtirk 
upon  DtXtA  a^greailon. 

Tbaae  ar«  th«  grim  prcwpecta.  Wb»t  of 
the  facta?  South  Wast  Africa  la  not  a  "na- 
tion" In  any  conceivable  aenae  of  the  woid. 
A  part  of  It — the  part  Inhabited  by  the  seT- 
en  Ovambo  trlbea — might  poaslMj  make  It 
with  massive  help  from  South  Africa.  As 
for  the  rest?  The  rest  embraces  IB  tribes, 
among  them  Bushmen  and  Hottentots  still 
dinging  to  a  Stone  Age  dvlllzatlon.  The 
land  baa  come  a  long  way  under  South  Afirl- 
ca't  patient  mandate — a  long  way  In  terms 
of  roads,  water  suppllea.  sanitation,  medical 
care — but  persons  who  have  not  visited  this 
wild  comer  of  the  dark  continent  cannot 
fathom  the  darkness  there. 

To  South  Africa,  the  territory  Is  a  mixed 
burden  and  asset,  liiostly  It  Is  burden.  All 
the  revenues  produced  by  South  West  Africa 
are  ploughed  back  into  Its  development,  plus 
heavy  Infusions  of  capital  from  South  Afri- 
ca Itself.  There  Is  some  diamond  mining, 
some  commercial  fisheries,  almost  no  indus- 
try. The  asset  Is  strategic:  South  Africa 
could  not  possibly  permit  this  vast  oocurtal 
area  to  pass  into  Communist  control.  South 
Africa  will  fight  for  Its  rights — and  Qod  help 
Africa,  and  the  XJJU.,  If  this  Is  not  undw- 
stood. 

The  Nixon  administration  can  prevent  this 
catastrc^he.  The  United  States  can,  and 
should,  veto  any  extreme  resolution  pre- 
sented to  the  Security  Council;  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  ought  then  to  extend  a  friendly 
and  helping  hand  to  South  Africa — a  great 
and  greatly  troubled  nation  seeking  earnest- 
ly to  solve  what  may  be  Insoluble  problems. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Drlscoll,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Air  Carrier  Associ- 
ation recently  addressed  the  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Club  on  the  subject, 
"Sanity  in  the  Air — an  Impossible 
Dream?" 

Mr.  Driscoll  Is  eminently  well  qualified 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  air  transporta- 
tion; he  is  quite  knowledgeable  with  the 
problems  confronting  it  today,  and  I 
commend  his  remarks  to  my  colleagues: 

"SANrrT  IN  THB  AlR AN  IlCPOSSIBLX  DRXAM?" 

(By  Edward  J.  Drlscoll) 

In  looking  at  the  title  I  selected  for  this 
talk  several  weeks  ago,  I  begin  to  wonder  If 
I  might  not  have  the  gift  of  ESP. 

For  the  events  and  actions  of  recent  days 
could  make  one  believe  that  "Sanity  in  the 
Air"  Is  truly  an  Impossible  dream. 

It  is  really  ironic  that  an  Industry  like 
ours,  so  advanced  In  technology,  could  have 
become  so  irrational  and  self-destructive. 

All  of  us  associated  with  the  International 
Aviation  Club  can  be  proud  of  the  role  we 
play  in  a  20th  century  Industry  that  has  be- 
come the  kejrstone  of  the  world's  tran^brt 
system.  We  are  proud  to  play  a  socially  sig- 
nificant role  in  bringing  the  people  of  the 
world  cloeer  together  and  in  transporting  the 
products  of  industry  and  agriculture  to  every 
comer  of  the  globe  But  I  dare  say  that  we 
are  not  equally  proud  of  the  evolTlog  prac- 
tices which  make  us  appear  like  peddlers  In 
a  Ossbah  baeaar.  apparently  with  little  weary 
as  to  the  morrow. 
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Let  me  make  it  cle<u'  from  the  outset  that 
when  I  choee  the  title  for  my  talk,  I  did 
not  anticipate  the  so-called  "transatlantic 
rate  war."  I  say  "so-called"  deliberately  be- 
cause to  my  mind  the  situation  that  some  of 
my  scheduled  airline  friends  consider  "fun 
and  gamea"  Is  nothing  more  than  an  outright 
plan  to  eliminate  effective  competition  In 
air  transportation.  This  wu  made  clear  when 
Lufthansa  admitted  that  it  would  lose  money 
during  the  first  year  of  operation  under  its 
recently  announced  new  fare  structure. 

The  charter  airlines  favor  low  fares.  We 
introduced  them.  We  promoted  them.  We 
built  o\ur  success  on  the  conviction  that  the 
consumer  has  the  right  to  the  lowest  cost  of 
air  transportation  that  could  be  provided  by 
the  carrier — without  burdening  other  classes 
of  passengers,  without  government  subsidy — 
while  stUl  earning  a  fair  and  reasonable  prof- 
it. It's  history.  Ifs  a  fact. 

The  latest  fare  announcements  are  merely 
outward  symptoms  of  a  much  deeper  prob- 
lem. Even  without  them,  we  still  feel  that 
psychiatric  advice  is  needed  by  an  industry 
that  refuses  to  take  rational  actions  to  cure 
its  Uls. 

Perhaps  we  were  so  successful  In  riding  the 
crest  of  a  new  and  booming  business  that  we 
never  took  the  time  to  learn  how  one  op- 
erates a  public  service  business;  how  new 
markecs  are  developed:  and  how  one  must 
operate  within  a  budget.  Isn't  It  time  to  for- 
get the  "glamor"  of  aviation,  to  put  aside 
the  notion  that  we're  in  show  bualnesB,  to 
stop  dealing  in  such  Irrelevancles  as  Uve 
entertainment  in  747  lounges,  gourmet  meals, 
exotic  wines,  and  get  about  the  business  of 
air  transportation?  Isn't  It  about  time  that 
we  thought  less  about  pirating  the  other 
guy's  customers  and  thought  more  about 
that  vast  and  untapped  market  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  yet  been  exposed  to  the 
advantages  of  safe,  dependable  and  low-cost 
air  transportation? 

Let  me  cltr  some  examples  of  the  kind  ol 
irrational  behavior  that  we  accept  as  nor- 
mal in  the  air  transportation  Industry. 

Is  it  rational  that  a  youth  or  student  pay 
less  than  another  passenger  for  his  trans- 
portation? Does  he  take  less  room?  Does  he 
eat  leas?  Does  It  really  cost  less  to  furnish 
him  air  transportation  or  Is  the  adult  in  the 
next  seat  paying  an  unnecessary  premium  to 
make  this  bargain  possible?  Think  for  a  min- 
ute. Does  he  pay  for  his  typewriter,  or  his 
clothes,  or  his  records?  Are  his  tuition  fees 
lower  than  those  of  an  adult  who  goes  to 
night  school?  The  answers  are  no.  Now  It 
can  be  argued— with  Justification — that  it 
is  socially  desirable  for  young  people  to  have 
the  educational  experience  of  international 
travel.  But  we  all  know  that  these  opportu- 
nities are  already  available,  through  student 
charters  pioneered  by  the  supplemental  car- 
riers. Each  student  pays  his  pro-rata  share 
of  the  cost  for  such  flights.  TTiese  types  of 
charters  are  available  to  students  through 
their  schools  and  through  other  arrange- 
ments, by  scheduled  and  supplemental  car- 
riers. If  we  are  going  to  furnish  below-cost 
fares  as  a  social  service,  why  not  provide 
them  to  our  senior  citizens?  Why  not  in- 
crease rates  again  so  that  discounts  can  be 
given  to  low-income  workers? 

If  students  and  youth  fares  are  to  be  al- 
lowed, shouldn't  we  at  the  same  time  adopt 
the  regvUations  which  are  followed  in  Eiirope, 
where  all  students  are  able  to  participate  In 
charters  without  the  necessity  of  adhering 
to  any  affinity  regiilatlons. 

Is  It  rational  behavior  to  create  a  fare 
structure  that  tells  consximers  that  the  longer 
they  stay  abroad  the  cheaper  the  fare,  whUe 
at  the  same  time  annoimclng  that  they  can 
secure  reduced  rates  on  domestic  transcon- 
tinental travel  of  four  days  or  less?  It's  Alice 
in  Wonderland  for  the  travel  agent  who  tries 
to  explain  this  to  one  of  his  oustomeis.  If 
It  costs  the  airline  less  to  carry  the  passen- 
ger who  goes  abroad  for  14  to  28  days,  and 
even  less  for  those  who  have  29  to  46  days 
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to  spend  abroad,  a  reasonable  person  would 
expect  to  travel  free  If  he  spends  a  year 
abroad.  And  if  be  ts  informed  about  our  dol- 
lar drain  and  the  Visit  USA  program,  how 
can  he  understand  a  policy  that  encourages 
longer  trips  abroad  but  penalizes  him  if  he 
wishes  to  take  more  than  a  four-day  trip 
across  his  own  country? 

Is  It  rational  to  tell  the  customer  who 
wishes  to  purchase  a  fixed  price  Inclusive 
Tour  to  a  particular  vacation  spot  that  gov- 
ernment regulations  require  a  minimum  stay 
of  7  days,  3  overnight  stops — 50  miles  apart 
even  though  he  wishes  to  visit  one  paitictUar 
vacation  area.  Yet  that  is  what  Is  required 
if  he  is  to  be  eligible  for  the  savings  of  an 
rrc — an  inclusive  tour  charter.  With  our 
holidays  now  falling  on  Monday,  these  ar- 
chalc  niles  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  ex- 
ploit t."e  vast  potential  of  three-day  holiday 
trips.  We  pride  oiuBelves  In  the  United  States 
in  being  a  progressive  industry,  yet  in  Europe 
a  gigantic  inclusive  tour  Industry  has  been 
built  on  the  ability  of  charter  carriers  there 
to  offer  short  tour  packages  to  a  single 
destination. 

Is  it  rational  for  U.S.  charter  carriers  to 
be  subject  to  daily  bureaucratic  whims  of 
foreign  civil  aviation  authorities  concerning 
landing  and  uplift  rights  when  governments 
protect  the  rights  of  scheduled  carriers 
through  bilateral  agreements?  Why  Isn't  the 
American  citizen  who  carries  a  valid  passport 
and  visa  and  who  chooses  to  travel  on  a 
charter  flight  given  the  same  government 
protection  as  his  neighbor  who  travels  on  an 
individually  ticketed  basis  on  a  route  car- 
rier? 

Lo<*  at  the  situation  that  exists  In  so 
many  foreign  countries  with  regard  to  land- 
ing uplift  rights  for  U.S.  supplemental  air 
carriers.  Now,  I  ask  you.  Is  there  really  any 
rational  basis  for  giving  preferential  treat- 
ment to  a  charter  operated  by  a  scheduled 
carrier  over  one  operated  by  a  supplemental 
airline? 

Neither  are  covered  by  any  inter-govern- 
mental agreement.  But.  In  most  cases,  a 
scheduled  carrier  can  fly  a  charter  between 
points  A  and  B  merely  by  flllng  notice,  where- 
as the  charter  carrier  must  obtain  prior  ap- 
proval for  each  and  every  flight — with  no 
guarantee  that  approval  will  be  granted  In 
any  given  Instance.  How  long  can  the  United 
States  go  on  being  "Mr.  Nice  Guy,"  handing 
out  licenses  and  permits  on  a  non-reciprocal 
basis — providing  foreign  carriers  with  five 
year  operating  permits  for  charters,  while 
U.S.  carriers  must  ask  permission  for  each 
and  every  flight  to  those  same  countries. 
Where  is  the  reciprocity?  By  what  stretch  of 
the  imagination  can  this  be  considered  good 
for  the  United  States,  or  even  good  for  world 
aviation? 

We  must,  therefore,  come  up  with  a  system 
whereby  permits  for  charter  services,  whether 
performed  by  Independents,  lATA  carriers,  or 
their  charter  subsidiaries,  are  provided  for  In 
bilateral  agreements  covering  air  transport 
services  between  respective  countries. 

Is  It  rational  for  our  government  to  allow 
foreign  charter  carriers  the  right  to  carry 
transatlantic  cargo  to  or  from  the  United 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  Its 
own  charter  carriers — the  U.S.  supplemental 
airlines — from  transporting  a  single  pound  of 
commercial  cargo  on  transatlantic  flights? 
Why  can't  we  develop  a  cargo  Industry  that 
will  be  truly  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
cost  requirements  of  American  shippers? 

Let's  not  take  piecemeal  action  such  as  re- 
stricting the  right  of  air  freight  forwarders 
to  charter.  Before  we  take  precipitous  action, 
let's  analyze  the  whole  structure  and  system 
and  develop  a  program  for  expanding  the  car- 
go market — for  I  believe  a  balanced  system 
requires  not  only  an  Individually  way-billed 
system  but  equally  an  efficient  cargo  charter 
system. 

Is  It  rational  to  have  non-IATA  charter 
subsidiaries  of  LATA  airlines?  Lufthansa, 
BOAC,  KLM,  and  others  have  formed  such 
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companies.  What  kind  of  relationship  can 
we  expect  to  see  between  these  non-IATA 
"daughter"  carriers  and  their  lATA  fathers. 
I  h.ive  chosen  the  father-daughter  analogy 
carefully,  because  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the.se  young  things  are  going  to  be  well- 
protected  and  well-c8ired-for  by  their  doting 
parents.  Will  these  "subsidiary"  charter  car- 
riers be  permitted  to  operate  without  restric- 
tion in  the  United  States  while  the  govern- 
ments that  spawned  them  practice  an  ex- 
clusionary policy  sigalnst  the  U.S.  charter  air- 
lines that  have  Presidential  approval  to  oper- 
ate internationally. 

I  am  not  In  any  way  opposed  to  scheduled 
carriers  operating  charter  flights,  and  gov- 
ernments certainly  should  not  try  to  dictate 
to  any  country  what  type  of  carrier  should 
be  used  to  perform  Its  transportation  serv- 
ices. 

Just  who  is  going  to  get  reciprocal  rights 
when  these  non-IATA  daughter  carriers  start 
operating  In  and  out  of  the  U.S.?  Certainly 
not  Pan  Am  and  TWA.  They  are  expressly 
prevented  by  law  from  establishing  any  kind 
of  non-scheduled  subsldary.  And  you  can 
rest  assured  that  foreign  governments  aren't 
planning  to  voluntarily  grant  reciprocal 
rights  to  the  U.S.  supplementals.  Reciprocity 
must  be  obtained  If  these  carriers  are  to  be 
permitted  to  operate  into  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  things  that  troubles  me  most 
Is  that  In  any  given  situation,  more  often 
than  not.  It's  the  U.S.  carriers — and  I'm 
talking  about  scheduled  airlines  as  well  as 
supplementals — who  come  out  with  the  short 
end  of  the  stick. 

Is  It  rational  to  force  consumers  to  Join 
an  organization  before  they  can  secure  the 
benefits  of  low-cost  charter  travel?  Would 
It  not  make  more  sense  to  allow  any  group 
of  individuals  to  band  together  to  buy  bulk 
transportation  at  plane  load  rates?  The  CAB 
has  moved  in  this  direction  In  its  nonafflnlty 
charter  proposal .  which  we  hope  soon  will 
be  adopted, 

Ls  it  any  wonder  then  that  I  question 
wliether  sanity  in  the  air  is  an  impossible 
dream? 

The  latest  thrust,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
may  be  in  for  more  of  the  same,  is  that  of  the 
comic  strip's  Red  Baron  who  advertises  his 
"Everybody's  Pares."  If  It  Is  truly  everybody's 
fare,  why  does  the  businessman  or  govern- 
ment traveler  who  cannot  stay  abroad  for  14 
davF  or  more  have  to  pay  double  the  price  for 
the  same  transportation? 

I  might  remind  the  U.S.  scheduled  carriers 
who  wlU  have  to  match  this  fare  that  the 
Red  Baron  Is  eligible  for  a  subsidy  from  his 
government  .  .  .  and  when  the  damage  has 
been  done,  and  they  count  their  losses  for 
'72.  it  will  do  them  no  good  to  run  around  like 
Snoopy,  shouting,  "Curse  you.  Red  Bctton!" 

Our  industry's  basic  problem  Is  that  it 
still  does  not  understand  that  the  consumer 
will  support  an  everybody's  fare  that  really 
is  fair  to  all;  that  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  length  of  stay,  time  of  year,  day 
of  week,  time  of  day,  and  age  of  passenger. 
Once  the  scheduled  airline  Industry  recog- 
nizes this  and  comes  up  with  a  low-cost, 
across-the-board  rate  rtructure  In  which 
the  cost  of  service  Is  borne  equitably  among 
all  the  passengers,  I  believe  that  regularly 
scheduled  service  will  again  begin  to  prosper. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  recog- 
nized this  principle  In  Its  recent  opposition 
to  youth  fares.  It  said,  In  essence,  that  If  the 
youth  fare  is  not  discriminatory,  then  it  must 
be  predicated  upon  reasonable  cost.  If  it  is, 
why  not  make  it  available  to  everybody?  You 
can  bet  that  If  they  did  make  It  available  to 
everybody,  the  airlines  wovild  accelerate  their 
losses.  You  can't  continue  to  amass  the  kind 
of  losses  that  they  have  been  suffering  in 
recent  years — and  which  some  are  going  to 
experience  in  1971 — and  then  expect  that  a 
lower  yield  per  passenger  will  put  you  in  the 
black. 

The  lATA  carriers  apparently  do  not  rec- 
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ognlze  what  was  so  well  stated  In  the  Presi- 
dent's International  Air  Transportation  Pol- 
icy, namely  that  there  is  a  need  for  two  sep- 
arate and  distinct  types  of  air  services  to 
move  goods  and  passengers.  These  are  the 
scheduled  and  the  charter  services.  There  is 
a  need  for  both  In  a  iwoperly  balanced  system 
of  air  transportation. 

Ladies  anil  Gentlemen: 

It  Is  time  for  a  return  to  reason. 

It  is  time  to  forget  the  past,  to  dispense 
with  "traditional"  solutions  to  our  problems, 
and  to  start  finding  answers  that  do  more 
than  shuffle  passengers  back  and  forth  from 
one  class  of  service  to  another,  or  from  one 
class  of  carrier  to  another.  We  are  Just  kid- 
ding ovuvelves  If  we  think  that  Is  any  way 
to  fill  the  empty  seats  that  have  resulted 
from  the  vastly  Increased  capacity  of  the 
past  few  years. 

It  Is  time  for  action. 

As  you  know.  Senators  Magnuson  and  Can- 
non have  announced  that  hearings  on  inter- 
national air  fares  and  other  matters  will  be 
held  on  October  19,  20  and  21.  In  thirty  days, 
the  Senate  Commerce  Conunlttee  will  hear 
the  views  of  government.  Industry  and  the 
public. 

In  the  past,  the  divergent  views  of  every 
special  Interest  have  often  side-tracked  vital 
legislation.  In  the  present  crises,  I  believe 
th&t  all  of  us  have  a  higher  duty.  We  have 
the  duty  to  come  to  some  consensus  on  what 
Is  beat  for  all  elements  of  the  industry  and 
the  American  public.  More  of  the  same  old 
claims  and  counterclaims  will  only  serve  to 
prevent  constructive  action. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  request  that  re- 
sponsible government  leadership  bring  all 
parties  to  the  conference  table.  Let's  make 
the  maxlmtun  use  of  the  next  thirty  days  to 
assess  the  views  of  government — the  CAB, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Department  of  State;  the  industry — both 
scheduled  and  supplemental  carriers;  and 
the  consumw  of  our  services — the  traveling 
public. 

First,  let's  get  an  overview  of  our  problems 
ajid  the  proposed  solutions.  Let's  stop  taking 
piecemeal  action. 

Then,  let's  see  if  we  can  agree  on  a  plan, 
a  program,  and  what  needs  to  be  done  by 
Congress,  the  executive  branch  and  the  in- 
dustry. 

rm  not  talking  about  another  study  de- 
signed to  gather  dust  In  government  archives. 
I  believe  a  properly  designated  representative 
group  given  a  mandate  for  action,  and  Irrev- 
ocable deadlines,  can  overcome  parochial- 
ism and  bring  back  some  sanity  In  our  air 
transjjortation  system.  We  will  aU  have  to 
make  some  concessions  if  we  are  to  right  our 
aUlng  Industry  and  restore  It  to  its  proper 
role  In  world  aviation. 

All  of  us  will  have  our  own  ideas  for  con- 
sideraitlon  by  this  blue-ribbon  panel.  For  my 
part,  I  would  suggest  that  it  consider  the  fol- 
lovrlng  five-point  program. 

First,  broaden  the  base  of  air  travel  for 
both  the  scheduled  and  supplemental  trans- 
portation systems.  For  example,  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  Introduction  of  one- 
stop  inclusive  tour  charters,  non-affinity 
charters,  and  properly  structxired  Individ- 
ually-ticketed promotional  systems  designed 
to  reach  the  untapped  markets  which  now 
exist.  Markets  such  as  low-Income  groups, 
the  weekend  holiday  set.  ski  charters  within 
the  U.S.  and  the  like.  Let's  make  the  three- 
day  weekend  really  mean  something.  Let's 
develop  two  vacations  a  year  rather  than  one. 
Let's  not  only  make  the  people  air-minded, 
let's  make  them  air  travelers. 

Second,  create  a  balanced  air  transport 
system  which  recognizes  retail  and  wholesale 
concept  of  air  transportation,  and  that  Indi- 
vidually ticketed  and  charter — or  bulk — 
services  are  complimentary.  Basic  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system  would  be  a 
greatly  simplified  and  rational  fare  structure. 
Adoption  of  two  basic  elements,  cost  and 
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service,  should  be  the  guiding  criteria  in 
setting  figures  that  benefit  both  the  public 
and  the  airline  industry. 

Third,  safeguard  the  VB.  market,  which  Is 
the  largest  air  transport  market  In  the  world 
Into  which  all  countries  enjoy  traffic -generat- 
ing operations.  Give  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  adequate  authority  to  deal  with  com- 
plex and  destructive  loss  leader  fares  pro- 
posed or  filed  as  tariffs  by  International 
scheduled  carriers.  Foreign  scheduled  car- 
riers, of  course,  are  protected  by  their  govern- 
ments and  are  subsidy  eligible. 

Fourth,  recognize  that  landing  rights  are 
government  rights,  not  carrier  rights.  Each 
government  has  the  right  to  designate  and 
certificate  the  carriers  which  will  provide 
the  services  for  its  country.  Once  designated 
and  certificated  by  the  President,  attempts 
to  frustrate  these  rights  must  be  vigorously 
opposed. 

Rights  into  this  country  should  not  be 
granted  under  the  bilateral  agreement  or 
pursuant  to  a  permit,  except  on  a  satisfac- 
tory record  that  insures  reciprocal  rights  to 
U.S.  designated  and  certificated  Interests. 

Permits  must  be  conditioned  to  terminate 
rights  granted  by  the  XJ£.  should  reciprocal 
rights  be  withdrawn! 

And  fifth,  protect  the  consumer's  right 
to  reasonably  priced  air  transportation  and 
gtiarantee  that  his  rights  to  free  movement 
are  not  Inhibited  or  abridged  by  reason  of 
arbitrary  and  anticompetitive  rules  or  regu- 
lations rifled  against  a  particular  class  of 
carrier.  Insure  that  the  consumer  is  ade- 
quately represented  in  fare-setting  and  other 
regulatory  proceedings. 

I  make  no  claim  that  these  five  points  offer 
an  all-inclusive  ctu-e  to  the  current  problems 
of  the  aviation  Industry.  Tbey  merely  repre- 
sent my  perspective.  The  blue-ribbon  panel 
I  have  proposed  should  examine  and  assess 
everyone's  Ideas,  for  there  are  no  pat  solu- 
tions. All  of  tis  tnust  recognize  the  claims  of 
others.  But  above  all,  we  must  realize  that 
our  first  priority  is  the  perfection  of  a  sound 
and  balanced  air  transportation  system  that 
meets  the  needs  of  all  travelers  and  all 
shippers. 

I  know  the  thirty  day  time-limit  I  have 
suggested  may  sound  like  an  unrealistic 
deadime.  But  we  are  faced  with  a  rate  war  In 
which  there  can  be  no  victors.  We  are  in  a 
crisis  situation  that  calls  for  emergency 
measures. 

I  think  we  owe  It  to  the  future  of  world 
aviation  to  make  this  effort. 


SPEECH  BY  COLIN  G.  CAMPBELL, 
PRESIDENT  OP  WESLEYAN  UNI- 
VERSITY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OP    CONNXCTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  STEKIiK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ignorance 
Is  our  common  enemy.  AgEdnst  it  we,  as 
a  nation,  must  muster  our  common  pur- 
pose if  we  are  to  succeed  in  the  search 
for  truth  and  the  advancement  of  hu- 
man undetrstandin«r.  This  quest  can 
neither  approve  nor  abide  any  genera- 
tion gap.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  present  the  follow- 
ing Installation  address  by  the  youngest 
president  in  the  history  of  renowned 
Wesleyan  University  of  Mlddletown, 
Conn.  President  Colin  G.  Campbell,  35, 
accepts  the  challenge  of  today's  rapidly 
changing  world  as  a  beginning  of  a  new 
era  that  ■will  require  boldness,  generosity 
of  spirit  and  breath  of  vision.  His  re- 
marks concern  all  of  us.  Therefore,  Mr. 
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Speaier,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
Installation  address  of  President  Colin 
Q.  Campbell: 
Installation  Aodkkss  bt  Colin  O.  Campbxll 

At  a  ceremony  wtilch  marks  a  beginning 
such  as  this,  most  who  are  part  of  a  univer- 
sity, or  are  touched  by  It,  or  simply  care  about 
It.  look  to  the  future  with  hope.  Few  all  of 
us.  I  am  sure,  hope  Is  tempered  with  feel- 
ings of  apprehension  and  sober  concern.  Tet 
hope  persists.  For  a  university  Is  almost  by 
definition  the  collective  embodiment  of  our 
hope  for  the  future. 

We  cannot  know  the  future — of  the  uni- 
versity or  of  the  world.  But  certainly  Is  not 
essential.  However  tentative  our  assumptions, 
we  can  face  the  future  with  well-founded 
confidence  If  we  examine  the  past  and  the 
present  with  clear  and  comprehending  eyes. 

Much  of  the  human  race  suffers  today,  as 
It  always  has.  from  the  Indignities  and  hor- 
rors of  war.  disease.  Injustice,  poverty,  op- 
pression, and  casual  Inhumanity.  All  of  lis. 
no  matter  how  favored,  lie  under  the  threat 
of  nuclear  catastrophe.  Even  this  planet  we 
Inhabit  Is  endangered  as  we  waste  Its  re- 
sources and  upset  Its  vital  balance.  The  alien- 
ation from  society  of  many  of  those  who 
could  best  contribute  to  Its  Improvement 
simply  echoes  the  apparent  discord  between 
man  and  nature. 

Where,  then,  do  we  derive  the  hope  that 
we  share  today?  We  draw  It  from  our  stub- 
born belief  that  these  evils — war.  povertv. 
Injustice  and  the  rest — need  not  exist:  and 
that  man  himself  need  not  be  any  less  than 
he  can  be 

The  celebration  of  continuity  we  observe 
today  is  no  evasion  of  the  cheerless  realltl*"!. 
It  Is  our  recognition  of  our  Involvement  In 
th''  world  and  our  commitment  to  Its  serv- 
ice In  al!  wavs  apnroorlate  for  a  community 
of  scholars.  The  university,  however  Imper- 
fect. !=  an  Instrument — and  perhaps  the  best 
that  man  has  devised — for  bringing  wisdom 
Into  human  affairs. 

Tet  our  own  affairs  do  not  suggest  that 
wisdom  is  easily  attained.  Camnuses.  Includ- 
ing this  one.  have  been  in  turmoil  for  at 
least  some  part  of  the  past  decade.  Faculties 
have  been  split,  students  have  been  diverted 
from  their  studies,  administrators  have  been 
baffled  and  frustrated,  tolerance  and  civility 
have  been  abused,  precious  freedoms  have 
been  endangered.  Often  the  university  has 
appeared  more  a  center  of  confusion  than  a 
source  of  clarity.  Efforts  to  make  sense  out  of 
turmoil  have  been  hamnered  by  staggering  fi- 
nancial pressures,  inadequate  and  sometimes 
unresponsive  governing  structures,  and  the 
distraction  of  dealing  with  constant  crises. 

Understandably,  then,  we  have  found  little 
oDportunlty  for  reflection  on  the  full  mean- 
ing •)f  change.  But  change — uncomfortable 
and  disorienting  yet  alive  with  opnortunltv — 
Is  the  modern  condition  of  life.  Individuals, 
Institution?,  and  socletv  Itself  will  thrive  to 
the  extent  that  thev  are  wllUne  tr  under- 
stand, to  accept  and.  In  fact,  to  engineer 
chanee. 

We  of  the  university  are  fortun'i+o  In  manv 
ways.  We  enloy  unusual  freedom.  But  we  are 
not  exempted  from  the  reality  of  change. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  "object  of  the 
university  ...  is  understanding.  Its  or- 
granlzlng  principle  Is  that  everything  must 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  everything  else." 

Yet  such  Is  the  pace  of  life  today  that  even 
as  we  strive  for  understanding  we  are  forced 
to  act.  We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  suf- 
ficient time  for  detached  and  perfect  con- 
templation. 

Today,  amidst  the  change,  we  mark  a  be- 
ginning. It  comes  in  the  earlv  davs  of  a  new 
era  in  the  evolution  of  all  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  of  this  university.  Wesleyan's  four- 
teen decades  are  a  heartening  chronicle  of 
dedication,  self-sacrifice,  persistence  and  im- 
aginative innovation.  The  era  we  are  now 
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entering  will  continue  to  demand  all  these 
qu&lltles  and  more. 

It  will  demand  of  us  the  boldness  to  plunge 
ahead  despite  the  inevitable  doubts.  It  will 
demand  a  generosity  of  spirit  and  breadth  of 
vision: 

That  recognizee  knowledge  to  be  indivisi- 
ble; 

That  perceives  structures  slb  flexible  Instru- 
ments rather  than  rigid  encloeuree; 

That  views  other  programs  within  the  uni- 
versity not  as  competitors  but  as  elements  of 
a  total  process  on  whose  vitality  our  own 
depends: 

That  values  cooperation  over  competition: 
and 

That  welcomes  other  institutions  as  allies 
and  potential  partners  in  the  complex  enter- 
prise of  learning. 

Anything  less  than  this  measure  of  bold- 
ness, and  generosity  of  spirit,  and  breadth  of 
vision,  would  be  a  disservice  to  We«leyan's 
heritage.  That  change  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  is  so  compelling  a  force  that  no 
longer  may  one  man  or  one  group  work  pa- 
tiently for  careful  Improvement,  with  time 
as  an  ally.  Today,  a  community  effort,  a  com- 
mitment to  employ  all  our  wit  and  all  our 
resources,  for  the  sake  of  the  university  as  a 
whole,  ia  required  to  achieve  understanding. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  devoted  con- 
siderable attention  to  putting  our  house  in 
order,  to  ensuring  that  our  fiscal  situation  is 
such  that  our  future  is  not  imperiled.  This 
has  been  a  difficult  and  painful  exercise, 
diverting  untold  hours  of  effort  away  from 
oiu-  central  purpose.  But  necessity  Is  an  un- 
compromising taskmaster,  and  if  we  con- 
sider it  important  that  there  be  In  this 
country  Independent  universities  free  to  set 
their  own  educational  courses,  then  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  continue  our  vigilance  In 
the  coming  year,  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Yet  fiscal  responsibility,  effective  manage- 
ment, and  efficient  use  of  our  resources  are 
only  means  to  an  end,  not  ends  in  them- 
selves. Our  mission  is  education.  It  Is  a  mis- 
sion which  is  not  postponable  or  subject  to 
expediency.  It  Is  the  sole  reason  for  this  uni- 
versity's existence.  We  are  here  to  teaoh  and 
to  learn 

Wesleyan  today  has  an  uncommon  oppor- 
tunity to  concentrate  on  education.  The  gen- 
erosity of  aliminl  and  friends  and  the  wise 
management  of  our  endowment  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  have  provided  us  with  a  sub- 
stantial, though  clearly  limited,  financial 
base.  We  require  many  millions  of  additional 
dollars  to  Implement  already-identified  edu- 
cational needs  in  the  coming  decade.  Still 
to  be  Identified  needs  are  likely  to  call  for 
even  further  financial  support.  Raising  such 
sums  will  not  be  easy.  Yet  we  are  not  dis- 
mayed. Our  strength  enables  us  to  seek  thU 
support  with  confidence. 

We  can  be  certain  that  whatever  the  de- 
mands and  pressures  we  face,  we  can,  by 
working  together,  resist  those  that  must 
be  resisted,  ignors  those  that  may  be  Ignored, 
and — using-  our  own  Judgment  as  to  what 
is  fitting  for  this  Institution,  meet  those  that 
may  properly  be  met. 

Thanks  to  the  solid  groimdwork  of 
Wesleyan  leaders  through  the  years,  we  have 
the  mechanisms  to  discover  and  develop  the 
best  Ideas  emanating  from  any  source  In  this 
community.  We  need  not  spend  precious 
hours  assuring  legitimately  concerned  con- 
stituencies that  their  voices  will  be  heard. 
Involvement  and  participation  are  the  proc- 
esses of  this  Institution. 

Financial  crisis  and  marathon  debates 
about  power  and  procedure  need  not  side- 
track us.  And  fortunately  so.  For.  if  ever 
liberal  education  needed  new  definition,  new 
Impetus,  new  energy,  it  Is  now.  Liberal  edu- 
cation Is  ours  to  define.  That  Impetus  Is  ours 
to  give.  That  energy  is  ours  to  release. 

Despite  our  differences — of  political  belief 
and  social  outlook,  of  Intellectual  style,  of 
cultural  tradition  and  academic  discipline — 
we  have  a  common  purpose.  Our  overriding 
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responsibility  Is  to  provide  society  with  men 
and  women  of  developed  intellectual  capac- 
ity, moral  sensitivity,  and  commitment  to  a 
humane  social  order. 

We  cannot  presume  to  take  on  the  burden 
of  saving  the  world  History  reminds  us  that 
human  institutions  are  not  infallible,  how- 
ever noble  their  alms:  that  efforts  to  heal 
the  ills  of  the  world  have  mixed  and  unfore- 
seen results:  that  today's  stirring  crusade 
may  become  tomorrow's  sad  memory.  What 
the  liberal  university  can  do,  and  what  it 
has  always  done  at  its  beet.  Is: 

To  awaken  individual  men  and  women  to 
the  mystery  of  life. 

To  introduce  them  to  the  victories  and 
defeats  of  the  human  spirit. 

To  help  them  escape  from  the  confinement 
of  self  and  the  artificial  restrictions  of  caste 
and  category. 

To  introduce  them  to  paradox  and  variety 
and  to  the  enduring  simplicities  that  lie  be- 
yond complexity. 

To  help  them  discover  for  themselves  the 
extraordinary  accomplishments  of  the  crea- 
tive imagination  In  all  the  diverse  areas  of 
man's  endeavor. 

To  afford  them  the  oppiortunity  to  know 
the  deep   satisfaction  of  achievement. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  psycholo- 
gist William  James  noted  that  "as  a  rule 
men  habitually  uso  only  a  small  part  of  the 
powers  which  they  actually  {xissess  and 
which  they  might  use  under  appropriate 
conditions."'  Does  this  not  suggest  our  funda- 
mental task?  To  move  young  men  and 
women  to  discover  the  untested  range  of 
their  Individual  powers.  To  prod  them,  to 
awaken  them,  to  encourage  them,  to  stimu- 
late and  to  challf^ge  them  to  exercise  these 
powers  of  intellect,  imagination  and  charac- 
ter to  the  fullest  It  Is  our  unusual  oppor- 
tunity— with  the  aid  of  all  the  scholarly 
resources  available  to  us — to  do  Just  that. 
And  to  advance  man's  knowledge  of  himself, 
his  capacities,  and  his  world  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  process. 

Even  If  we  all  subscribed  without  reserva- 
tion to  everything  that  has  been  said  thus 
far,  there  would  remain  many  vexing  ques- 
tions. Among  them  are  the  deceptively  simple 
appearing  trio;  Whom  do  we  teach?  What 
do  we  teach?  How  do  we  teach? 

These  questions  will  always  occupy  much 
of  our  attention.  So  will  any  number  of 
other  concerns.  The  list  is  Inevitably  long  in 
an  institution  which  cannot  do  everything 
but  which  aspires  to  do  so  much. 

To  achieve  even  a  tentative  resolution  of 
our  problems  will  require  clarity  of  purpose 
and  confidence  in  ourselves. 

Two  immediate  questions  before  us  cannot 
be  effectively  resolved  if  approaches  In  an 
atmosphere  of  imprecision  and  self-doubt. 
The  first  is  the  thorny  subject  of  academic 
standards,  a  topic  capable  of  polarizing  and 
perhaps  immobilizing  this  community  if  not 
approached  with  imagination  and  generosity. 
One  polar  position  might  be  characterized  as 
sloppily  permissive  and  its  opposite  as  rigidly 
orthodox.  But  such  a  characterization  misses 
the  point.  For  we  must  be  clear  about  what 
we  mean  by  learning  and  how  we  measure 
performance  In  widely  differing  systems  of 
knowledge  and  modes  of  experience.  This 
is  no  mere  administrative  matter  of  tests. 
grades,  and  standing.  This  is  the  substantive 
problem  of  what  constitutes  respectable  in- 
tellectual and  aesthetic  achievement  in  a 
rich  curriculum  that  Includes  the  physical, 
behavioral  and  social  sciences,  the  humani- 
ties and  the  arts.  Our  concern  must  be  for 
serious  work  seriously  pursued,  and  for 
meaning  assessment  of  that  achivement. 

No  less  thorny  and  no  less  demanding  of 
scholarly  humility  and  tolerance  toward 
Intellectual  differences,  will  be  the  question 
of  currlcular  change.  New  times  demand  new 
programs.  Both  from  within  and  from  out- 
side the  academy  there  will  be  pressures 
for  new  subject  matter,  new  teaching  ap- 
proaches, new  combinations  and  groupings 
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of  skill  and  interest.  How  successful  we  will 
be  depends  on  how  innovative  we  are,  how 
responsive  to  new  ideas,  how  broadly  we 
conceive  our  role  and  how  modestly  we  each 
regard  our  sphere  of  expertise. 

Every  man  speaks  from  his  own  experience 
and  learns  according  to  his  own  nature. 
Knowledge  has  come  to  be  so  vast  that  we 
are  necessarily  dependent  on  one  another. 
All  of  us  bring  to  this  community  specialized 
disciplines  and  unique  personalities,  highly 
individual  talents  and  varying  levels  of  edu- 
cation and  breadth  of  experience.  However 
sophisticated  we  may  be  In  particular  fields, 
we  are  naive  in  others.  But  our  limitations 
as  individuals  decline  to  the  degree  that 
we  accept  our  need  for  one  another:  our 
strength  increases  insofar  as  we  are  able  to 
draw  from  one  another.  Ignorance  Is  our 
common  enemy.  Against  it  we  muster  our 
certainties,  our  humility  in  the  face  of  un- 
certalnlles,  our  mutual  Interdependence,  and 
our  common  purpose  as  a  community. 

That  common  purpose  can  best  be  served 
if  we  are  clear  in  our  definition  of  problems, 
clear  in  our  enunciation  of  philosophical 
differences,  clear  in  our  consideration  of 
practical  alternatives.  It  requires  that  we 
be  painstaking  In  our  planning,  our  per- 
formai.ce  and  our  evaluation.  In  the  absence 
of  clarity  and  diligence,  there  Is  drift  and 
confusion,  to  the  Jeopardy  of  all  we  would 
undertake. 

In  The  American  Scholar  Emerson  said. 
"If  there  is  any  period  one  would  desire  to 
be  born  In — is  It  not  the  age  of  revolution 
when  the  old  and  the  new  stand  side  by  side 
and  admit  of  being  compared;  when  the 
energies  of  all  men  are  searched  by  fear  and 
hope;  when  the  historic  glories  of  the  old 
can  be  compensated  by  the  rich  possibilities 
of  the  new  era:  This  lime  like  all  times  Is  a 
very  good  one  II  one  but  knows  what  to  do 
with  it." 

For  Wesleyan  this  is  a  very  good  time  if 
we  but  kiiow  what  to  do  with  It.  At  a  be- 
ginning, when  the  spirit  of  renewal  can  be 
persua.^ive.  It  Is  particularly  appropriate  to 
remind  ourselves  that  we  are  wealthy  beyond 
measure  In  human  resources:  there  is  no 
lustiuition  of  comparable  size  with  such  a 
gathering  of  talent.  That  we  have  students 
who  are  eager  to  learn,  and  eager  to  commit 
themselves  In  a  world  that  needs  them.  That 
we  are  solidly  though  not  extravagantly  en- 
dowed. That  we  have  a  research  tradition 
that  makes  the  discovery  and  creation  of 
knowledge  a  prime  concern.  That  we  have  a 
nation:\l  reputation  for  teaching  excellence 
and  innovative  education.  And,  above  all, 
that  we  have  the  spirit  of  this  place  which 
calls  on  each  of  us  to  welcome  the  new  day, 
to  be  steadfast  In  what  we  profess,  to  be  bold 
in  our  understanding,  to  be  humble  In  our 
learning,  to  be  always  Inquiring,  to  be  gen- 
erous in  our  differences,  and  to  commit  our- 
selves without  reservation — as  we  do  this 
university — to  the  search  for  truth  and  the 
advancement  of  human  understanding. 


RESOLUTION  AGAINST  USE  OF  SPE- 
CIAL POWERS  ACT  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Irish  Counties  Association  of  New  York 
has  passed  a  strong  resolution  con- 
demning the  use  of  the  Special  Powers 
Act  in  Northern  Ireland.  For  those  who 
have  been  noting  my  special  series  on 
the  situation  there,  the  revolting  nature 
of  this  act  is  clear. 
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It  is  ironic  that  this  body  has  just 
passed  legislation  repealing  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  in  this  country.  Yet 
in  Northern  Ireland  a  similar  affront  to 
humanity  and  human  rights  continues 
with  the  implementation  of  the  Special 
Powers  Act. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
others,  I  am  inserting  the  resolution  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Resolution 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  United 
Irish  Counties  Association  of  New  York,  Inc., 
the  delegates  assembled  voted  imanlmously 
to  protest  the  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment 
of  our  Irish  p>ec^le  In  Northern  Ireland. 

The  idea  of  the  Starmont  Qovemment  In- 
voking the  Special  Powers  Act,  which  allows 
arrest  and  internment,  without  trial,  ir  the 
year  of  1971  we  find  particularly  revolting. 
We  call  on  the  British  Government  and  the 
Stormont  Government  to  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect this  shameful  situation  and  remove  the 
British  Occupying  Forces  before  It  is  too 
late. 

Peter  J.  O'Neiix, 

President. 

M.    P.   HiGGINS, 

ResolutiOTis  Committee. 
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THE  OLD:  DOES  ANYBODY  CARE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  final  of  a  series  of  eight 
articles  on  the  problems  of  elderly  peo- 
ple by  Carol  Ann  Smith  in  the  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  News-Gazette.  This  article 
was  published  on  September  5,  1971. 
A  "CoNSPniACY  OF  Silence"  Aboitt  the  Old 
(By  Carol  Ann  Smith) 

"Something  has  to  be  done  .  .  ."  Is  the 
comment  one  hears  time  and  again  from 
those  who  work  with  the  problems  of  the 
aged.  You  hear  it  from  the  aged  themselves, 
although  It  IB  rarely  stated  so  explicitly. 

The  picture  for  "doing  things"  at  the  local 
level  Is  not  exactly  pleasing:  There  are  pre- 
dictions of  the  demise  of  Telecare  for  finan- 
cial reasons,  the  Committee  on  Aging  goes 
without  a  sponsor  to  provide  funds  for  even 
study  of  problems,  and  a  study  which  was  to 
have  begun  In  the  fall  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  not  been  funded. 

The  Illinois  study,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Queenle  Mills  of  the  department  of  child 
development,  is  currently  "up  in  the  air"  ac- 
cording to  William  Delaney,  who  Is  working 
with  Dr.  Mills. 

Its  approach  is  basically  anthropological, 
a  study  of  individuals  who  are  aged  to  deter- 
mine how  those  individuals  have  "made  it" 
through  old  age.  how  they  have  adjusted. 
If  they  have. 

"The  study  is  about  how  human  decline 
comes  about,"  Delaney  said.  "I've  been  doing 
preliminary  work  this  summer,  getting  the 
feel  of  the  institutional  framework,  but  we 
don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  in  the 
fall." 

There  is  someone  else  interested  in  "hu- 
man decline,"  decline  in  physical  terms.  As 
early  as  1969,  Cong.  William  L.  Springer  of 
Champaign,  United  States  Representative 
from  the  23nd  Congressional  District,  had 
proposed  a  National  Institute  of  Gerontology. 

In  February.  1971,  Springer  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  au- 
thorizing the  creation  of  such  an  institute 
for  the  purpose  of  "conducting  and  support- 
ing ( 1 )  research  of  treatments  and  cures  for 


the  diseases  of  the  aged  and  (2)  training 
related  to  such  diseases  and  other  special 
health  problems  and  requirements  of  the 
aged.  .  .  ." 

It  would  be  on  a  par  with  other  national 
research  institutes. 

"I  don't  think,"  Springer  said,  "that  you 
can  do  anything  adequately  in  this  area  untU 
you  know  more  about  what  aging  is. 

"How  much  of  it  is  hereditary?  How  much 
of  It  is  good  care  over  a  lifetime?  We  Just 
know  next  to  nothing  about  the  process  of 
aging." 

There  are  other  factors  about  the  aged 
Springer  has  also  considered. 

"I've  advocated  for  years  that  the  earnings 
test  be  eliminated  altogether  from  the  Social 
Security  Act,"  he  said. 

"I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  a  man 
or  woman  shouldn't  work  if  he  wants  to," 
Springer  continued.  "It  makes  no  sense  to 
say  that  you  can  earn  up  to  $1,680  and  then 
your  benefits  will  be  cut. 

"After  all,  Social  Security  was  enacted 
during  the  Depression  when  the  labor  mar- 
ket situation  was  severe.  We're  hardly  at  a 
depression  level  now,"  he  commented. 

"I  can't  seem  to  get  anywhere  with  the 
removal  of  the  earnings  test,"  he  went  on, 
and  Intimated  that  his  suggestions  to  raise 
the  permissible  earnings  limit  run  straight 
into  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  who  hardly 
looks  with  favor  on  them. 

"I'm  convinced  I  have  the  public  with 
me  on  this,"  Springer  said.  "A  survey  we 
did  indicates  that  8  out  of  10  persons  favor 
the  removal  of  the  earnings  limit." 

Springer  also  favors  a  system  of  phased 
retirement,  which  has  been  adopted  in  many 
of  Great  Britain's  industry:  the  program 
had  been  urged  by  the  British  government. 

Under  the  program,  retirement  actually 
begins  three  years  before  retirement  cecurs. 
The  first  year,  for  example,  the  person  ap- 
proaching retirement  works  only  nine 
months  of  the  year,  the  second  less  than  the 
first  and  Is  retired  during  the  third. 

"It's  Just  too  much  to  pull  out  all  at 
once,  the  way  I  see  it,"  Springer  said.  "The 
mental  factors  are  Just  as  Important  as  the 
medical  factors,  and  this  is  one  area  where 
the  effect  can  be  seen  clearly." 

Nor  dees  Springer  believe  that  the  aged  are 
receiving  their  fair  share  of  the  public 
budget,  no  matter  how  that  share  of  the 
budget  Is  ultimately  used. 

"All  of  the  other  groups  which  want  a 
share  of  the  public  funds  are  exerting  pres- 
sure for  the  money."  he  said,  "and  priorities 
are  being  given  to  other  programs  rather 
than  for  those  of  the  aged. 

"Even  welfare  groups  are  organl2«d  today," 
he  noted. 

Springer  was  saying  what  others  have  said 
In  different  ways:  the  aged  are  an  unorga- 
nized, dispersed,  virtually  vmrepresented 
when  it  comes  time  to  hand  out  money. 

Springer  himself  put  it  this  way  In  a  1969 
newsletter:  "We  hear  a  lot  theee  days  about 
the  problems  of  our  young  people,  of  our 
urban  poor  ...  of  our  minorities.  But  not  so 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  problems  of 
another  large  group  of  citizens.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  sUence  about  the 
problems  of  our  old  people." 

In  1969,  President  Nixon  Issued  his  "formal 
call"  for  the  second  White  Hotise  Conference 
on  Aging  to  meeting  in  Washington,  DC,  in 
November,  1971. 

"With  careful  advance  planning  and  with 
broad,  representative  participation,  this  Con- 
ference can  help  develop  a  more  adequate 
national  pvolicy  for  older  Americans. 

"I  hope,"  the  President  said,  "that  It  will 
fully  consider  the  many  factors  which  have 
a  special  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  aging 
and  that  it  will  address  precise  recommenda- 
tions, not  only  to  the  Federal  government, 
but  also  to  government  at  other  levels  and 
to  the  private  and  voluntary  sectors  as  well." 

The  problems,  some  of  them  set  out  In  the 
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"First  Reader "  on  tbe  Coofereoce  on  Agiag. 
aouDd  •chlngly  funillAr : 

"The  older  people  met  together  ami  they 
talked  about  not  being  wanted. 

"We've  always  had  problems  but  it  aeema 
like  the  problems  get  worse  the  older  you  get. 

"They  cald  an  elderly  person  living  on  in- 
sufficient income  simply  had  to  let  some 
things  go.  They  said  often  these  were  medi- 
cations,  vlBiu  to  doctors  or  hoepltals,  home 
repairs  and  balanced  diets. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  have  nutritious  meals 
on  930  a  naonth. 

"They  said  that,  lacking  tranqxMtatlon, 
they  could  not  go  to  the  doctor,  buy  food, 
visit  friends. 

"And  In  many  places  they  were  afraid, 
afraid  to  leave  their  homes,  afraid  of  what 
might  happen  to  them  tomorrow,  next  week, 
nexi  year — not  afraid  of  death,  but  of  what 
might  happen  to  them  In  life." 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  INTEGRATED 
APPROACH  TO  CANCER  RE- 
SEARCH 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  how  this  country  shall  pro- 
ceed in  its  efforts  to  conquer  cancer  Is 
now  befere  this  body  On  September  16, 
Senator  Gaylord  Nei,son  of  Wisconsin 
appeared  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Environment, 
which  was  holding  hearings  on  cancer 
legislation  The  following  is  a  detailed 
argument  by  Senator  Nelson  against  the 
establishment  of  a  "separate"  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Agency  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor s  testimony  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  wish  to  understand  more  fully  the 
u.Mies  mvoived  m  this  important  and 
far  leaching  question. 

The  article  follows : 

TESTIMONy     OF    SCNATOB     NeL^ON     ON     CANCEB 
LEOlaLATlON.    S      1828      BEfOEE    HoUbE    StJB- 

cMMinifc    OK    Public    Health    and    En- 

ViaoMMXKT      SjCPrEMBEE    16.     1971 

I  app>reci*l«  ine  upportumiy  lo  appear  be- 
lore  1'r.ji  Coam-.'-tee  to  comment  oii  the 
&ei-»te-;>aoi.e<l  n.ea6are  S  1828.  bOinetlmes 
*j..u.t<i.  aji+(p/opr.i»-vei>  I  Uiiiik,  it,*  Gunqueti 
oX  Cai.ct:r  Bi.. 

Tli1j>  CtJiaau^lmt:  ki^a  ita  cixairniaii,  Mr 
E-^era.  i^.e  a  weii  deatrved  repauitlon  lor 
it;..j».cci^tACii..l>  m  tne  i.ealth  heid  I  ani 
ii;.^-.t.a  u..  u>jpe  mil  lais  CXimaimee  w&aid 
pftce.'Vfc  iu»Q  fe.fcu  ei.i.juic«:  .u  reput*iioii 
»i.d  disiUiCiuiU  ill  mliiiint  o!  uetLilti  oy  &dvii>g 
•-A^K  oouiiiry  li  :u.  tne  l.>.i4)  ol  the  Senate 
i-.il  On*  ut  itie  ;  aL.diun«:..i*i  frirengthb  of 
liie  oi^*a.erii,  sj5i*:i;i  ;i  :£ie  op;^-riunll>  al- 
lordcd  oue  u^xi)  Uj  crreci  ti.e  errori  of  ine 
oiiitr  I  u.,i.jt  .;  .rs  lair  u.  i>a>  ii»ai  not  niore 
lr.ik^  M  .uii^d^uj  ol  acnjttorb  adorfebbed  ihen.- 
a«<.tw  Uj  li-e  -itpi.  .41.0U6  of  Ilia;,  proviaioi.  of 
a  182i>  %ij.:iZu  <:ttaitb  h^  ;.-d«pei-aeui  Can- 
cer Aulhorii)  OviUid*  ol  liie  jurifcdlcllou  of 
ice  Naiio:.*;  iL-cUr^uri  ol  Heaiih  DecUra- 
u~Ty  iai^uk.jje  n.  vne  oiii  aii«mpu.  without 
iutcetti  i^  i»i*:r  over  iu»«  lundameni*!  if 
ui.^1  taiai  iiiiii  Jit  on  ine  organizatiouai  struc- 
lare  of  NIH 

iL^re  bxiouid  oe  no  aiL>uxi<le/'i>iALidii.g  on 
\.L^  >.r.ucai  poii.1  If  me  djii^tem  adopts 
11.C  ^ai^uii^t  U  lut  Se..atc  oiii  u  u>  the  fi/ol 
IP^.:.'.  btep  iL,  ine  dicn^^ntlin^  of  toe  tiaiionai 
1^.^1.1 -u«  o2  Ueaiii;  Next  wiU  fuiktw  ib* 
National  Heart  a:»d  Lui-g  Institute  with 
a     po.iiiofci     Cam:     tor     independent     Hiatus 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

equally  as  compelling  as  the  political  c«se 
for  cancer.  I  emphasize  the  word  political  as 
contrasted  with  scientific  because  no  scien- 
tific case  whatsoever  has  been  made  for  sep- 
aritlsm.  In  fact,  the  scientific  case  is  over- 
whelmingly against  It. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  in  S.  1828  Is  a 
nL-schievous  political  compromise  of  a  very 
Important  acientiflc  matter.  I  do  not  in  any 
way  question  the  good  Intentions  of  those 
who  support  an  independent  Cancer  Au- 
thority, but  I  do  question  their  Judgment. 
The  independent  authority  concept  origi- 
nated with  the  Panel  of  Consultants,  half  of 
whom  were  laymen  and  half  scientists.  Some 
of  the  Panel's  moat  distinguished  scientists 
have  now  publicly  stated  their  opposition 
to  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

I.  isas 

S.  1828  ac  passed  by  the  Senate  sets  up  a 
CoDqueet  of  Cancer  Agency  which  the  bill 
says  Is  "within  NIH",  but  In  fact  the  Agency 
baa  Independent  status.  Its  Director  would 
report  directly  to  the  President  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  only  statutory  ties  with  the  NIH — 
where  the  present  National  Cancer  Institute 
Is  the  largest  and  central  Institute — is  a  re- 
qulretnent  for  the  Cancer  Agency  Director  to 
"take  necessary  action  together  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  NIH  so  that  all  channels  for  the 
dissemination  and  crosa-fertlllzatlon  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  Information  existing 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act  between 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  other 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  (Cancer)  Agency  and  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  Insure  free  communica- 
tion between  cancer  and  the  other  scientific, 
medical  and  biomedical  disciplines."  (Sec. 
407  E(a) (11). 

This  language  will  have  only  whatever 
mwaning  the  Director  of  the  Cancer  Institute 
wishes  to  give  it.  The  Cancer  Agency  Director 
would,  in  fact,  be  at  the  same  grade  level  as 
the  NIH  Director.  He  would  statutorily  hy- 
paa»  the  NIH  Director  !n  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  cancer  budget  and  program  plans. 

The  Cancer  Agency  Director  AND  the 
Deputy  Director  would  be  politically  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  in  Itself  Is  an 
unprecedented  situation  as  regards  the  head 
of  any  federal  biomedical  activlUes.  Not  even 
the  Director  ol  NIH  Is  politically  appointed; 
he  Is  a  career  public  servant. 

The  bill,  therefore,  sets  several  precedents: 
it  calls  for  politically  appointed  heads  of  one 
phase  of  federally-suppcvted  research;  and  it 
opens  the  door  for  other  research  areas  to 
seek  comparable  status,  thereby  q)elllng  the 
future  demise  of  the  cohesive  agency  known 
as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I  believe 
this  would  be  counter-productive  to  cancer 
research  in  particular,  and  to  biomedical  re- 
search in  general.  The  NIH  Is  a  unique  ar- 
rangement, and  probably  the  finest  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  In  the  world,  and  certainly 
is  the  undisputed  leader  in  the  field  of  bio- 
medical research. 

The  Senate-passed  bill,  then,  presents  a 
number  of  problems. 

It  doesn't  make  clear  exactly  what  is  meant 
by  "within  NIH". 

It  presents  enormous  operational  problems 
as  regards  the  role  of  the  NIH  Director  in 
Cancer  plans  and  budget  formulations,  and 
in  management  of  NIH  faculties  whlcti  will 
be  used  by  the  Cancer  Agency. 

It  portends  even  worse  management  prob- 
lem* for  the  Exfccutlve  Brai.ch  Once  two  or 
nv.re  Institutes  rep<jrt  directly  to  the  Presl- 
dei.t.  then  what?  He  wiU  have  to  delegate  the 
responsibility  to  some  qualified  sclentut. 
Who  will  he  be  and  what  will  b«  gained 
by  such  a  procedure?  It  will  soon  become 
obvious  the  logical  next  step  would  be  to 
return  the  Institute*  back  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  NIH 

ThU  bill  u  a  bad  approach  for  furthering 
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cancer  research.  The  effort  can  best  be  ad- 
vanced through  utilization  of  the  NIH 
facilities,  expertise  and  peer  review  system 
as  devised  and  refined  through  the  years  for 
coordinating  all  biomedical  research. 

Testimony  on  the  cancer  legislation  be- 
fore the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  over- 
whelmingly opfKsses  a  separate  agency  ap- 
proach. 

There  are  areas  within  NIH  and  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  where  change  is  war- 
ranted to  expedite  decision-making,  fund- 
ing of  grants  and  contracts,  and  other  things. 
As  you  yoiu-self  have  stated,  Rep.  Rogers,  a 
look  at  the  entire  NIH  is  a  good  idea; 
Director  Marston  says  he  welcomes  this. 

As  you  know,  I  proposed,  along  with  Sena- 
tors Cranston  and  Schwelker,  that  NIH  be 
established  as  an  independent  agency.  It 
may  be  that  a  separate  Department  of  Health 
is  a  better  step,  as  you  have  indicated. 

However,  af-ter  reviewing  the  Panel's  rec- 
ommendations and  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations have  been  in  effect  for  a  long 
time,  already  have  been  Implemented,  or 
can  be  brought  about  without  dismantling 
NTH,  or  creating  a  new  bureaucracy. 

Each  of  the  Panel's  arguments  should  be 
carefully  examined. 

ADMINISTHATION    POSmON 

First  of  all,  the  Administration's  position 
has  been  one  of  about-face. 

A  separate  Cancer  Agency  Is  not  what  the 
President  originally  wanted,  not  what  the 
Presidents  Science  Advisor,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  or  the  scientific  community  wanted. 

HEW  Secretary  Richardson  testified  before 
the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee  June  10: 
"The  Administration  regards  It  as  vitally 
Important  that  the  cancer  conquest  effort 
go  forward  within  the  framework  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health." 

He  testified  strongly  In  favor  of  such  an 
integrated  effort,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
'compromise  "  had  been  worked  out  at  staff 
levels  with  tacit  high-level  approval  prior 
to  his  testimony. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  Administration 
changed  Ite  position  on  the  separate  agen- 
cy concept  as  a  face  saving  political  com- 
promise when  It  became  obvious  that  S.  34 
was  going  to  be  adopted  despite  Adminis- 
tration objections.  A  compromise  was  reached 
which  simply  changed  the  bill  number  from 
3.  34  to  S.  1823,  changed  some  language 
without  changing  the  substance  and  sub- 
stituted Republican  primary  sponsorship  for 
Democratic  primary  sponsorship.  It  as  an 
unfortunate  and  mistaken  compromise  of  a 
fundamental  principle.  The  President  and 
his  administration  were  right  in  the  first 
place  and  their  position  against  Independent 
btatus  should  be  supported. 

Proponents  of  a  separate  agency  argue  that 
the  Panel  of  scientific  and  lay  experts  unan- 
imously recomnieiided  a  separate  Cancer  Au- 
thority. 

In  the  early  deliberations  of  the  26-mem- 
her  Panel,  many  in  the  scientific  half  strong- 
ly opposed  a  separate  cancer  research  effort, 
and,  at  one  point,  we  are  told,  the  concen- 
sus was  80%  In  favor,  40%  against  a  sepa- 
rate Authority  That  represents  a  16-10  vote. 
Eventually,  of  course,  the  Panel  endorsed 
the  separate  Aut.^orlty  unanimously.  Since 
that  lime,  however,  three  representatives  of 
the  scientific  group  have  changed  their  minds 
and  oppobe  a  separate  Authority. 

Thus,  the  linage  of  a  uiianliuous  panel 
of  sclentUtb  U  erroneous 

III  addition.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Panel  did 
not  Interview  Secretary  Richardson  or  Dr. 
Marston  until  after  the  Panel's  decisions  had 
been  made,  and  that  they  did  not  talk  in 
depth  to  the  top  administrative  offlcials  of 
NIH  or  HEW  about  cancer  rewsarch  and  what 
IS  currently  being  done  at  the  federal  level. 

In  respoiiM  to  Sen.  Domlnlck's  request  that 
the  hearttig  record    "reflect  to  what  extent 
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members  of  the  Panel  consulted  with  officials 

wlihln    the    Department    of    HEW    and   the 

^/^^nfh-cegardlng  the  scientific  and  managerial 

/     aspects>Ei(cancer  research  during  the  course 

^     of  their  statty."  Secretary  Richardson  wrote 

"^^^Seii   Doniinick  on  April  5: 

"The  Panel  staff  was  quartered  within  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  during  the  time  of  the  study 
(May  1970  to  mld-Pebruary  1971).  Offi- 
cials and  employees  of  the  NCI,  the  Panel 
of  Consultants  and  their  staff  did  not 
Interview  Department  and  NIH  top  man- 
agement officials  during  the  study.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Director  of  NIH  received  courtesy 
calls  from  the  staff  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  study,  but  no  substantive 
discussions  on  either  scientific  or  manage- 
ment questions  were  held  with  him.  The 
Deputy  Director,  the  Deputy  Director  for 
Scleace,  the  Associate  Director  for  Program 
Planning  and  the  Associate  Director  for  Ad- 
minu-tratlon  are  key  officials  within  the  Office 
of  thp  NIH  Director,  and  each  Is  particu- 
larly well  qualified  to  comment  knowledge- 
ably  upon  the  questions  of  administrative 
overlap,  duplication  and  delay,  and  the  prob- 
le:r.  of  competition  for  funds.  None  of  these 
ofricials  was  Interviewed  during  the  study  by 
the  Panel  staff. 

■The  Office  of  the  Secretary  did  not  partic- 
ipate in  the  conduct  of  the  study  either.  .  .  . 

'  !t  is  thus  clear  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  NCI, 
members  of  the  Panel  did  not  consult  with 
top  management  officials  either  of  the  De- 
par:. ment  or  NIH  with  regard  to  the  scien- 
tific and  managerial  aspects  of  cancer  re- 
se  <.r^-'.i." 

NIH  CAPABn-rriES 

The  enormous  irony  of  proposing  a  moon- 
shot-type  agency  for  c.incer  Is  that  the  break- 
thronghs  to  d.ite  have  occurred  becrtuse  of  the 
ccmb:lities  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  Its  National  Cancer  Institute,  not 
in  spue  of  them. 

.Ml  of  the  major  discoveries.  Including 
numerous  ones  which  fell  out  inadvertently 
from  non-cancer  research,  have  occurred 
liriTPly  because  of  the  present  broad-based 
m:;lt: -disciplinary  system  of  federally-sup- 
ported research  embodied  In  the  NIH. 

Secretary  Richardson  testified  June  10: 

"It  IS  the  existence  of  these  capabilities, 
the  research  accomplishments  to  date,  and 
the  Mgor  and  vitality  of  present  programs 
that  makes  It  p>08slble  to  consider  launching 
an  expanded  effort  of  the  kind  now  pro- 
poserl  " 

He  further  stated: 

"From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  .  .  .  the 
work  done  during  the  past  15  years — not 
merely  under  the  aegis  of  the  Cancer  Insti- 
tute b  It  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
as  a  whole-  -has  created  the  opportunities 
that  iijw  exist  for  the  further  expansion  and 
acceleration  of  cancer  research.  There  is  a 
sulid  foundation  on  which  to  build  an  en- 
larged program." 

PLAN 

Dr  Carl  Baker.  National  Cancer  Institute 
D.reitor,  anil  Secretary  Richardson,  have  out- 
liiied  in  several  hearings  the  plans  for  can- 
cer rese  irch. 

The  National  Caiicer  Institute  has  a  com- 
prel'.eii.slve  and  «>mplex  plan  for  long-range 
research.  The  plans  involves  all  research  areas 
that  touch  on  cancer.  Including  chenio- 
ther:;pv  and  viral  oncology  Extramural 
panels  of  experts  are  presently  being  ap- 
pjinfed  to  draw  up  plans  for  other  cancer  re- 
sear.h  areas 

Therefore,  the  charge  by  the  Panel  that 
'.•V*  '>ie  prerent  time  there  is  no  coordinated 
national  prugmin  nr  program  plan"  Is  slm- 
plv  incorre^'t.  The  Paitel  further  asserts,  "the 
o\er.Ul  research  effort  (In  the  NCI)  Is  frag- 
mented and,  for  the  most  part,  uncoordi- 
nated" 
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Where  can  such  plans  be  better  coonll- 
nated — given  the  basic  nature  of  the  re- 
search— than  by  the  Institutes  which  con- 
duct all  forma  of  research  touching  on  can- 
cer? 

The  Panel  also  urged  greater  cooperation 
on  an  international  level  In  cancer  research. 
The  NCI  Is  heavily  Involved  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  International  Agency  for  Re- 
search on  Cancer,  a  body  associated  with  the 
World  Health  Organization,  in  coordinating 
such  research  world  wide.  In  fact.  It  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  NCI  is  the  fulcrtim  of 
such  International  efforts. 

PnSONNXL 

The  separate  agency  proponents  also  argue 
that  better  personnel  will  be  attracted  to  a 
Cancer  Agency.  Given  the  accomplishments 
of  the  NIH-NCI  to  date,  are  we  to  say  that 
the  men  who  directed  these  effcxts  were  not 
of  the  highest  quality?  It  would  seem  that 
these  accomplishments  were  effected  because 
of  the  wisdom  and  leadership  of  such  men 
as  Dr.  Shannon,  former  and  long-time  NIH 
Director,  Dr.  Baker,  and  now  Dr.  Marston. 
and  their  predecessors. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  real  danger  lies  in 
making  these  scientific  leadership  poeitions 
into  political  appointments,  as  the  Panel 
recommends  and  the  Senate  bill  propoees. 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  two  top  persons 
in  charge  of  cancer  research  would  be  the 
only  politically  appointed  directors  of  a  seg- 
ment of  federally-supported  biomedical  re- 
search. This  raises  enormous  questions  about 
the  potential  pork-barreling  of  federal  scien- 
tific research.  Such  a  situation  is  not  possible 
under  the  present  NIH  setup  with  Its  careful 
peer  review  of  funding  applications. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  scientists 
are  not  attracted  by  a  managerial  approach 
to  research.  The  best  scientists  are  turned  off 
by  being  told  that  they  must  limit  them- 
selves to  one  direction. 

BIOMEDICAL    OPPOSITION 

The  biomedical  community  almost  unan- 
imously opposes  such  a  separate  Agency. 
Thirteen  noted  scientists — including  five 
Nobel  Prize  winners — in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  July  29  stated: 

"Senator  Javlts  (In  his  July  24  rebuttal  to 
the  Times'  cancer  editorial >  Implied  that 
there  is  widespread  scientific  support  for  this 
legislation.  There  Is  not."  Their  letter  con- 
cluded: "The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  does 
not  offer  a  rational  approach  to  the  conquest 
of  cancer  because  It  narrows  the  scientific 
focus." 

The  list  of  opponents  to  the  separate  Agen- 
cy approach  Is  Impressive,  and  the  impact  of 
such  an  effort  on  the  morale  of  the  nation's 
and  the  world's  l)est  scientists  must  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  in  passing  any  legisla- 
tion. These  are  the  men  and  women  who  are 
doing  the  research. 

The  only  major  organization  that  teetlfed 
in  favor  of  a  separate  Agency  was  the  Ameri- 
can Church  Society.  The  American  Heart  As- 
sociation testified  m  favor  of  8.  34,  but  only 
If  heart  research  could  be  given  the  same 
status  as  cancer  research. 

Scientific  organiitaliona  which  oppoae  the 
separate  Agency  bill  Uiclude:  The  Federation 
of  American  Societies  for  Experimental  Bi- 
ology, representing  six  sclentiOc  societies  and 
11,000  scientists;  the  .\ssoclatlon  of  Ameri- 
can Me<ilcJkl  Colleges,  representing  103  med- 
ical itoht.>ols  and  401  major  teaching  bospltala. 
tlte  Amtirtoan  Medical  AsdociaUou,  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosas  and  Respiratory  Dijsease 
Asaociatlon;  the  American  College  of  Phyai- 
olaiu;  the  American  AssooiatU^  of  Patholo- 
glata;  and  Bacteriologists;  the  Amartoan 
Physiological  Society;  the  r*cl«ratlon  ol  Aa«o- 
clations  of  the  Schools  of  the  Health  Profea- 
slons;  the  American  Hospital  Asaoclaiion:  the 
American  Society  of  Biulogioal  Ch«misk>.  and 
the  Chairman  of  Departments  of  Biochemis- 
try at  .\iuerican  Medical  Schools.  The  Aaso- 
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elation  of  Professors  of  Medicine,  represent- 
ing 77  heads  of  departments  of  medicine, 
unanimously  opposed  the  idea  of  a  separate 
cancer  agency  at  their  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City  last  May. 

The  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Biological  Chemists,  Dr  Eugene  P.  Kennedy, 
in  prepared  testimony,  stated : 

"It  would  seem  highly  desirable  to  incor- 
porate the  new  program  Into  NIH.  In  this 
way,  wasteful  duplication  of  programs,  com- 
petition of  two  separate  agencies  for  limited 
ftinds.  and  the  ezp>ense8  of  two  separate  ad- 
ministrative structvures  would  be  avoided  " 

Dr.  Philip  Handler.  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Kennedy  March  15.  wrote: 

"It  is  my  view,  and  that  of  all  knowledge- 
able colleagues  with  whom  I  have  dlacuaeed 
this  matter,  that  the  public  purpose  would 
be  best  served  by  utilizing  this  opportunity 
to  strengthen  the  National  Institutes  cf 
Health  In  a  variety  of  ways  most  particularly 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  rather  than 
create  a  National  Cancer  Authority.  I  knew 
this  new  to  be  stiared  essentially  unani- 
mously by  the  membership  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  the  NaUonal  Academy  cf  Sci- 
ences and  by  the  membership  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee." 

Handler  went  on  to  say  that:  "Those  re- 
sponsible for  the  proposed  National  Caricer 
Authority  will  S.nd  it  necessary  :o  re-Invent 
virtually  all  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  within  the  Authority  if  the  actual 
charge  to  the  Authority  Is  ultimately  to  be 
successful." 

OTHER    BESEABCH 

The  promoters  of  the  separate  authority 
ai^ue  that  "cancer  is  the  i.e.  1  health  c^;!- 
cem  of  the  .American  people."  Indeed.  It  is, 
and  no  one  argues  that  the  public  fears  this 
d;^ease  more  than  any  other.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  heart  disease  is  the 
world's  number  one  killer.  Of  course,  we 
recognize  that  eventually,  everyone's  heart 
must  give  out  with  age.  But.  the  case  can  be 
made  for  independent  status  fcr  the  National 
Heaxt  and  Lung  Institute  equally  as  strong- 
ly as  the  case  for  cancer  research.  Advocates 
of  heart  research  already  have  asked  for 
status  comparable  to  cancers 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  suffer 
from  arthritis,  a  crippling  disease.  The  case 
can  just  as  strongly  be  made  for  independent 
status  for  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases. 

While  the  Panel  argued  that,  for  every 
person  in  the  United  States,  only  S3  cents 
was  spent  on  car.cer  research  In  1968.  it  ts 
miportant  to  note  that — while  the  sum  Is 
small  compared  to  $410  per  person  spent  for 
national  defense- -cancer  received  aaore 
money  than  any  other  federally-supported 
research  area. 

Seventy-nine  cents  per  person  went  for 
heart  and  Iv.ng  research:  55  cents  for  mental 
health:  50  cents  fcr  neurtjiogical  diseases  ajid 
stroke;  50  cents  for  allergy  and  infectious 
diseases:  14  cents  for  dental  research;  68 
cents  for  research  on  arthritis  and  metabolic 
dlse€ises. 

STATS    or    TH«    .A«T 

A.i  for  the  state-of-the-art.  proponents  of 
a  separate  agency  argue  that  "a  national 
program  for  the  conquest  of  oincer  Is  now 
essential  if  we  are  to  exploit  effectively  the 
great  opportunities  which  are  presented  as  a 
result  of  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge " 
and  a  "moouahot  "-type  sigency  is  warranted 
"who6e  missioa  is  diefined  by  statute  to  t>e 
the  (.\>nque6t  of  cancer  at  the  earlieot  pos- 
sible time."  ^from  Panel  reporti 

The  overwhelming  opiuion  of  the  biomedi- 
cal community  disputes  this  view  oX  the 
state-of-the-ait  in  cancer  research.  Most 
scientists  believe  that  cancer  research  is  not 
at  the  "moonabot"'  stag*,  uot  far  enough 
advanced  to  establish  which  areas  should  be 
the  target  of  conceuiraied  efforts. 
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Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee.  former  assistant  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  In  HEW,  testi- 
fied In  the  Senate:  "Cancer  Ls  not  simply  an 
Island  waiting  In  isolation  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  wipe  it  out.  It  Is  In  no  way  com- 
parable to  a  moon  shot  .  .  .  which  requires 
mainly  the  mobilization  of  money,  men  and 
facilities  to  put  together  In  one  lmp>oslng 
package  the  scientific  know-how  we  already 
possess.  Instead,  the  problem  of  cancer — or 
rather  the  problem  of  the  various  cancers — 
represents  a  complex,  mutUaceted  chal- 
lenge at  least  as  perplexing  as  the  problem 
of  the  various  infectious  diseases.  We  do  not 
know  where  the  breakthroughs  will  come 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
begin  to  dismantle  NIH  in  favor  of  an  un- 
tested approach." 

Even  the  Panel  acknowledged  that  "the 
nature  of  cancer  Is  not  yet  fully  known.  It 
is  erroneous  to  think  of  cancer  as  a  single 
disease  with  a  single  cause.  Cancer  comprises 
many  diseases  and  results  from  a  variety  of 
causes  that  wUl  have  to  be  dealt  with  In  a 
variety  of  ways." 

The  view  of  the  biomedical  community 
may  be  best  summed  up  by  the  statement  at 
Dr.  Sol  Splegelman  of  Columbia  University: 
"An  all-out  effort  to  cure  cancer  at  this  time 
would  be  like  trying  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  without  knowing  Newton's  laws  of 
motion." 

BT7DGKT    PEOCXB8 

The  Panel  argues  that  a  major  reason  for 
setting  up  a  separate  agency  is  to  give  cancer 
more  budget  visibility. 

No  one  opposes  giving  cancer  research 
more  money.  In  fact,  the  President  has  al- 
ready requested  $100  million  on  top  of  the 
cancer  budget,  the  Congress  has  already  ap- 
propriated It.  and  part  of  the  money  has 
been  made  Immediately  available  by  the 
Budget  Bureau.  In  a  unique  demonstration 
of  funding  for  a  priority. 

The  argument  for  separate  budget  au- 
thority Is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
without  It  government  officials  will  keep 
cancer  budgets  low  because  they  want  (1) 
to  keep  federal  expenditures  down,  and  (2) 
to  give  all  research  a  fair  share  of  avail- 
able funds.  Thus  cancer  would  sufTer  as  one 
of  the  many  areas  competing  for  funds. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  budget  people 
are  responsible  for  keeping  all  federal  ex- 
penditures within  a  budget,  and  will  con- 
sider the  cancer  budget  accordingly,  RE- 
GARDLESS OP  whether  it  Is  Independent 
or  not. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
budget  process  does  not  start  at  the  bottom 
program  level.  It  starts  at  the  top.  with  the 
setting  of  fiscal  policies  and  prorlties  and 
dollar  ceilings. 

These  priorities  will  affect  the  cancer 
budget,  regardless  of  its  Independence.  A 
separate  Cancer  Agency.  like  NASA  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  overall  fiscal  policies  established  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  defend  the  President's 
decisions  before  Congress. 

It  is  clearly  demonstrated,  by  the  actions 
of  the  Administration  and  Congress  that 
cancer  has  a  high  priority  as  regards  Its 
budget,  and  Is  getting  the  money  without 
delay 

It  Is  the  commitment  and  the  national 
climate  surrounding  an  Issue  that  gives  It 
real  priority,  not  Independent  budget  status 
In  the  organizational  framework.  Broad  pub- 
lic support,  and  the  commitments  of  the 
President  and  Congress,  will  Insure  ample 
funding,  whatever  the  organizational  set- 
ting. 

ruNimro  dklatb 

The  Panel  recommended  that  several  spe- 
cific administrative  powers  be  given  the 
cancer  authority  to  expedite  contract  and 
grant-making  approval. 

Most  of  the  r»commendatlons  have  already 
been  Imflemented  or  have  been  recom- 
mended In  a  report  by  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
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eral's  Office  on  the  "Administration  of  Con- 
tracts and  Or  ants  for  Cancer  Research," 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  (reported  March  6, 
1971). 

Specifically,  one  recommendation  was  to 
grant  the  Cancer  Agency  the  power  to  enter 
into  prime  contracts.  HEW  already  has 
granted  the  National  Cancer  Institute  this 
power. 

Another  reconunendatlon — to  enable  the 
Cancer  Agency  to  conunlt  available  funds 
until  expended  rather  than  on  a  year-to-year 
basis — must  be  acted  upon  by  Congress  In 
terms  of  advance  funding.  Congress  could 
appropriate  funds  for  the  Cancer  Institute 
to  be  available  for  succeeding  fiscal  yeaxs. 
Thus,  cancer  projects,  which  often  extend 
for  3  to  5  years,  would  be  funded  In  advance, 
rather  than  on  a  yearly  basis. 

This  type  of  advance  funding  has  been 
authorized  for  certain  other  programs.  In- 
cluding aid  to  educationally  deprived  chU- 
dren  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Another  cause  for  delay  In  funding  is  the 
recent  practice  followed  by  both  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  of  setting  annual 
spending  ceilings.  Such  ceilings  might  be 
eliminated  for  cancer  budgets. 

Again,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  NIH-NCI 
structure.  Establishing  a  separate  Cancer 
Agency  would  not  correct  these  problems 
without  attending  action  by  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch — and  the  problems  can  be 
corrected  without  establishing  a  new  agency. 

DELAYS  m   oaANTS,   CONTRACTS   APPROVAL 

As  for  the  length  of  time  presently  allotted 
for  approval  of  grant  applications  and  con- 
tract proposals.  I  have  several  observations 
to  counter  the  Panel's  objections  to  these 
time  periods. 

Grants:  Grants  during  the  calendar  year 
1970  required  an  average  of  6  to  8  months  for 
review  and  approval. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  NCI  awarded  354  re- 
search grants  amounting  to  $23  million  dol- 
lars. Grants  considered  totalled  903.  of  which 
688  were  approved  for  funding,  and  364  were 
funded.  Study  sections  consider  some  80-100 
at  each  session.  The  National  Advisory  Can- 
cer Council  considers  400-600  applications  at 
each  meeting. 

It  is  evident  from  the  OAO  report  that 
some  may  be  eliminated  from  the  6  to  8 
month  review  process,  particularly  In  waiting 
periods  between  review  steps.  Most  of  the 
grant  applications  reach  the  first  review  step, 
the  study  section,  within  3  months.  It  then 
m&y  take  6-10  weeks  after  consideration  by 
the  Advisory  Council. 

Part  of  the  delay  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  study  sections  and  the  Advisory  Council 
meet  only  three  times  a  year.  It  Is  difficult, 
however,  to  require  the  members  of  these 
bodies  who  are  eminent  scientists  engaged  In 
other  work  In  laboratories  and  schools — to 
meet  much  more  often  than  that. 

They  might  meet  four  times  a  year.  Fur- 
thermore, the  review  process  no  doubt,  could 
be  expedited  at  the  administrative  levels. 

However,  it  la  the  opinion  of  distinguished 
scientists  that  the  peer  review  system  as  now 
structured  Is  one  of  the  best  ever  devised,  and 
should  not  be  tampered  with  at  the  expense 
of  its  merits. 

Grants  are  reviewed  first  for  scientific 
merit  by  the  study  sections,  then  for  rele- 
vance and  priority  by  the  Advisory  Council. 
The  reviewers  are  non-federal  and  eminently 
qualified  In  their  respective  fields.  The  system 
has  a  built-in  check  and  balance  to  preclude 
the  funding  of  poorly-qualified  projecu,  or 
duplication  of  projects. 

Any  time-saving  improvements  would  be 
worthwhile,  but  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  system  should  be  dropped  or  significantly 
modified  simply  to  expedite  the  handing  out 
of  federal  research  money. 

The  GAO  recommended  that  one  way  to 
expedite  the  grant  review  process  would  be 
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to  award  grants  up  to  a  specified  dollar 
amount  without  review  by  study  sections  but 
with  review  and  recommendations  of  the 
Cancer  Advisory  Council. 

This  suggestion  seems  to  have  merit,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  46%  of  the  1,182  grants 
funded  In  1970.  representing  13%  of  the  total 
dollar  amount  (12%  of  $71.4  million),  wwt 
for  grants  of  under  930.000  each. 

Contracts:  As  for  the  Panel's  recommenda- 
tion that  more  use  be  made  of  the  contract 
mechanism  In  funding  cancer  projects,  it 
should  be  noted  that  NCI  In  recent  years  has 
made  extensive  use  of  contracts  for  collabora- 
tive research  programs.  Of  the  Institute's 
$181  million  In  fiscal  1970  obligations,  NCI 
awarded  333  research  contracts  for  $49.7  mil- 
lion (more  than  one-fourth  the  total 
obligation.) 

In  addition,  as  previously  noted,  tbt 
Cancer  Institute  has  been  given  the  legal 
authority  to  enter  into  prime  and  sub-con- 
tracts, as  recommended  by  the  Panel. 

The  contracts  require  an  average  time  of 
7  months  for  review  and  approval.  The  OAO 
found  that  about  l'^  months  of  that  time 
was  the  result  of  unnecessary  duplicative  re- 
views by  both  NIH  and  NCI. 

Contract  awards  are  not  subject  to  tbs 
same  peer  review  system  as  grant  applica- 
tions. There  is  a  problem  in  recruiting  out- 
side peer  consultants  with  no  conflict  of 
Interest.  Contracts  are  reviewed  by  standlni 
In-house  NCI  program  committees  and  then 
by  the  Scientific  Directorate,  an  in-house 
body  unique  to  the  Cancer  Institute,  because 
of  the  number  and  various  types  of  contracts 
which  the  Institute  lets  out.  (The  Director- 
ate is  composed  of  5  members:  the  NCI  Di- 
rector, the  Director  of  Laboratories  and 
Clinics,  the  Scientific  Director  for  Chemo- 
therapy, the  Scientific  Director  for  Etiology, 
and  the  Associate  Director  for  extra  mural 
programs.)  The  Cancer  Advlsorv  CouncU 
periodically  reviews  plans  and  status  of  the 
contract  program.  A  report  in  1966  (known 
as  the  Rulna  Report)  recommended  against 
a  proJect-by-project  review  by  the  Advisory 
CouncU  of  contracts  like  that  done  for 
grants. 

The  GAO  recommended  dividing  the  proc- 
ess of  contract  development  and  award  Into 
two  phases.  No  doubt  the  contract  review 
process,  like  the  grant  review  process,  can  be 
speeded  up,  but  this  can  be  accomplished 
administratively,  also.  The  duplication  of  re- 
view by  both  NIH  and  NCI  can  be  eliminated. 
If  the  total  contract  award  process  is  con- 
centrated  In   the   Cancer   Institute. 

STRAIGHT   LINE  OP  AtTTHOalTT 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  crucial  part  of 
the  problem,  as  I  see  It,  In  the  Senate-passed 
bill— the  concept  of  bypassing  the  Director 
of  NIH  In  formulating  cancer  budgets  and 
programs.  This  Is  anomalous,  if  the  inten- 
tion of  an  expanded  cancer  effort  Is  to  work 
closely  with  NIH  and  to  "maintain  the 
existing  balance  between  fundamental  and 
targeted  research,"  as  Dr.  H,  Marvin  Pollard, 
President  of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  July  28. 

Secretary  Richardson  testified  before  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  June  10: 

"The  primary  purpose  (of  a  cancer  pro- 
gram) is  to  keep  cancer  research  In  close 
and  constant  contact  with  the  mainstream 
of  biomedical  research  of  which  it  is  an  In- 
tegral part.  Such  contact  Is,  In  fact,  essential. 
Cancer  research  has  in  the  past  profited 
greatly  from  work  done  In  other  fields,  and. 
as  you  know,  some  of  the  most  promising 
leads  in  the  search  for  the  causes  and  the 
cellular  mechanics  of  cancer  have  come  from 
work  done  In  other  fields.  .  .  . 

"To  create  the  optimum  conditions  for  a 
major  attack  on  cancer,  the  relationships 
that  have  been  so  productive  In  the  past 
must  be  maintained.  Moreover,  the  Indlvl- 
vlslblllty  of  knowledge  and  understanding  In 
the  life  sciences  Is  such  that  research  on 
other  diseases  will   also  have  much  to  gain 
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from  close  contact  with  a  greatly  expanded 
cancer  research  effort,"  Richardson  said. 

This  Is  sound  advice,  but  In  order  to  ac- 
complish such  a  coheslveness  among  the  bio- 
medical sciences.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  the 
heads  of  all  areas  of  research  share  Informa- 
tion and  funnel  It  through  a  single  source. 
The  NIH  Director  Is  the  most  logical  person 
through  which  to  funnel  and  coordinate 
such  Information  regartling  programs  and 
budget.  The  NIH  Director  Is  In  the  most 
logical  position  to  know  what  programs  are 
being  conducted  throughout  the  biomedical 
community,  where  duplication  might  occur, 
and  to  adjudge  priorities. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  lines  of  com- 
mand must  be  direct  between  the  cancer 
agency  Director  and  the  President  and  OMB, 
that  the  bureaucratic  layers  in  HEW  must  be 
eliminated  In  order  to  facilitate  the  cancer 
program. 

The  Panel  argued  that  6  layers  of  bureauc- 
racy above  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
slowed  decision-making  for  cancer  activities. 
Three  of  the  layers  which  the  Panel  cited 
are  not  even  Involved  In  cancer  decision- 
making. Those  involved  under  the  present 
arrangement  are  the  Director  of  NIH.  the  As- 
sistant HEW  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  The 
Deputy  Director  of  NIH,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  and  the  Surgeon  General — 
whom  the  Panel  cited — are  not  Involved  In 
cancer  program  decision -making. 

Two  of  these  channels  can  be  eliminated 
by  having  the  Cancer  Director  report  di- 
rectly to  the  NIH  Director,  who  then  reports 
directly  to  the  President. 

Without  some  overall  direction  on  the 
part  of  the  NIH  Director,  unnecessary  and 
competitive  lines  of  communication  and 
command  will  be  set  up  between  the  Cancer 
Director  and  the  NIH  Director,  who  then 
reports  directly  to  the  President. 

The  thirteen  scientists  who  wrote  the  New 
York  Times,  July  29,  stated:  "It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  scheme  with  more  potential  for 
undermining  the  scientific  Integrity  of  the 
NIH  and  the  authority  of  Its  Director." 

There  is  even  the  danger  that  a  sei>arate 
research  entity  will  create  its  own  bureauc- 
racy. It  would  seem  better  to  eliminate  those 
now  In  existence,  than  to  create  potential 
new  ones. 

The  major  argument  In  favor  of  Involving 
the  NIH  Director  lies  In  the  fact  that  little 
evidence.  If  any.  exists  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  progress  in  cancer  research  has 
been  significantly  Impeded  by  administra- 
tive problems,  and  that  existing  inadequacies 
are  not  correctable  within  the  organizational 
framework  of  NIH. 

OTHER  POINTS  IN  PANEL  REPOBT 

No  one  quarrels  with  the  recommendation 
Of  the  Panel  that  more  manpower  be  trained 
to  conduct  cancer  research.  There  appears  to 
be  a  clear  need  for  this.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  not  enough  manpower  to  fill  a  large 
number  of  dancer  research  centers.  The  Panel 
would  like  to  see  more  such  centers  built, 
but  more  manpower  Is  the  first  necessity. 
There  Is  also  a  need  for  more  demonstration 
'  treatment  centers,  where  new  forms  of  treat- 
ment can  be  tried  on  larger  populations  than 
at  present. 

These  recommendations  of  the  Panel  can 
be  fulfilled  with  a  substantial  monetary  sup- 
port. 

The  Panel  also  recommended  a  central 
data  bank  and  Information  retrieval  center. 
This  is  also  a  good  Idea,  but.  I  am  told, 
difficult  to  accomplish.  The  NIH  presently 
has  a  computerized  data  bank  listing  grants 
by  type  of  project,  and  a  list  of  contracts  is 
being  added  to  the  Information.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  maintains  a  general  Sci- 
entific Information  Exchange. 

However,  It  Is  evident  that  progress  in 
cancer  research  Is  not  held  up  for  want  of 
an  easy   Information  system. 
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Serendipity,  and   the  Relationship  to  NIH 
Broad-haaed  Research 

Cancer  research  has  produced  some  very 
heartening  steps  In  recent  years,  particularly 
In  controlling  some  forms  of  the  disease 
such  as  leukemia  and  Hodgkln's  disease. 
Many  of  the  breakthroughs  were  the  out- 
growth of  basic  research,  which  was  not 
cancer-targeted. 

The  discovery  of  the  cancer-uses  for  sev- 
eral drugs — Including  methotrexate  and 
prednisone — fell  out  of  basic  research  In 
other  areas. 

These  drugs  are  now  used  to  treat  various 
leukemlas  and  lymphomas. 

There  are  many  examples  like  these  of 
how  basic  research  turns  Into  applied  re- 
seEurch. 

This  kind  of  basic  research  must  be  con- 
tinued. I  believe  that  the  present  NIH  struc- 
ture Is  the  best  source  of  support  for  such 
basic,  multiphase  research. 

The  Panel,  In  Its  "afterword",  agreed  that, 
"Concerted,  large,  broadly-based  research 
efforts  are  required"  to  facilitate  cancer  re- 
search, stating  further:  "It  Is  the  Panel's 
opinion  that  a  large  and  essential  compo- 
nent of  any  future  effort  must  be  the  con- 
tinued accumulation  of  fundamental  in- 
formation, in  order  to  provide  the  rational 
basis  on  which  to  build  better  methods  of 
prevention,  diagnosis  and  treatment." 

It  Is  my  belief  that  such  an  effort  can  best 
be  moved  forward  through  the  NIH. 


REDUCE  CONGRESS  SPENDING 
NEED  TO  HALT  INFLATION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
time  and  time  again  I  have  spoken  on  the 
importance  of  Congress  reducing  Fed- 
eral spending.  The  most  active  fuel  to  our 
national  inflation  spiral  is  the  deficit 
overspending  here  in  Congress.  Year  by 
year  we  ignore  this  money  crisis.  The 
present  fiscal  year  will  produce  the 
largest  negative  overspent  budget  in 
America's  history.  The  deficit  will  be  over 
$30  billion  and  some  estimates  are  £is  high 
as  $40  billion.  I  just  picked  up  the  daily 
statement  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  dated 
September  21.  Fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  for  less  than  3  months  showed  a 
n.S.  debt  Increase  of  $16,600,000,000. 

Congress  must  accept  the  blame  as  the 
authorizing  legislative  body.  This  deficit 
is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  I*resident 
or  any  Member  of  the  Cabinet. 

In  Congress,  we  pass  bills.  The  press 
statements  made  are  that  we  are  giving 
more  money  for  a  needed  project.  We  are 
not  giving  away  anything — we  are  just 
borrowing  more  money. 

Spending  and  borrowing  with  a  heavier 
and  heavier  deficit  budget  is  the  cause 
of  this  inflation  headache.  Spending 
more  will  only  accentuate  it,  so  let's  cut 
all  nonessential  spending. 

Yesterday's  Dallas  Times  Herald  had 
a  clear-cut  appraisal  of  this  budget 
deficit.  The  economic  consultant  for  the 
Herald  is  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Smith.  Dr. 
Smith  was  chairman  of  the  economics 
department  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. Then  he  moved  into  private  busi- 
ness serving  as  the  senior  vice  president 
and  economist  for  the  First  National 
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Bank  in  Dallas.  Smith's  analysis  reflects 
the  political  pressures  for  spending  and 
how  Congress  has  overlooked  its  oppor- 
tunity for  fiscal  balance  in  prosperous 
years. 

Here  is  the  economist  report  of  Sep- 
tember 26.  1971,  Dallas  Times  Herald  by 
Dr.  Arthur  A.  Smith. 

Stripped  of  all  Its  veneer,  the  basic  cause 
of  U.S.  monetary  troubles  and,  hence,  of  In- 
flation Is  the  perennial  deficit  In  the  federal 
budget. 

To  now,  there  has  been  no  Indication  what- 
soever that  authorities  In  Washington  pro- 
pose to  do  anything  about  It.  In  fact,  there  la 
not  much  evidence  that  they  are  the  least 
concerned.  In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30,  1971,  Uncle  Sam  ran  a  deficit  of 
$23.2  billion.  This  brought  the  total  deficits 
of  the  past  five  years  to  $56.7  billion. 

Is  there  any  improvement  In  sight?  None. 
Treasury  Secretary  Connally  told  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  recently  that  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  budget  would  end  In  the  red 
by  as  much  as  $27-  or  $28  billion. 

There  Is  little  hope  of  stopping  infiatlon 
and  stabUlzing  the  dollar  as  long  as  such 
fiscal  Irre^onslblllty  continues.  Wage,  price 
and  rent  controls,  devaluation,  the  import 
surcharge,  and  all  the  other  moves  of  the 
new  economic  game  plan  will  prove  to  be 
only  temporary  expedients  at  best.  They  are 
futile  and  Ineffective  because  the  floodgates 
of  Inflation  remain  open. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  In  Washington  re- 
cently In  a  two-day  conference  with  a  group 
of  economists  who  work  with  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation. 

He  raised  the  question  of  how  we  can 
"continue  operating  at  a  deficit  without 
heading  Into  disaster." 

The  substance  of  the  economists'  reply 
was  that  "disaster  would  result  If  we  tried 
to  operate  on  a  balanced  budget  at  the  pres- 
ent time." 

The  main  Implication  of  the  reply  Is  that 
the  current  economic  situation  requires  defi- 
cit financing  in  order  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy; In  other  words,  to  pump  life  Into  the 
economy  so  as  to  revive  It. 

This  Is  a  faulty  doctrine  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  coming  at  this  time,  such  stimu- 
lation will  make  the  dollar  even  weaker  and 
win  accelerate  Infiatlon,  both  of  which  are 
likely  to  nullify  the  Intended  effects  of  the 
stimulation;  or  even  worsen  the  economy's 
condition. 

Inflation  has  long  since  reached  a  point 
where  it  contributes  nothing  at  all  toward 
full  employment,  if  It  ever  really  did.  In  fact, 
at  this  stage  Inflation  causes  unemployment. 

But  another  Implication  of  the  economists' 
reply  Is  that  after  the  economy  is  revived  and 
we  attain  full  employment  we  can  balance 
the  budget. 

This  is  dreaming.  It  has  been  said  before, 
but  we  still  do  not  get  around  to  a  balanced 
budget,  let  alone  reduce  the  federal  debt, 
even  In  the  most  prosperous  of  times. 

A  good  example  is  what  Congress  did  In 
1964  and  1965  when  the  nation's  economy 
was  at  the  highest  level  In  history  up  to  that 
time.  Taxes  were  cut  and  federal  spending 
actually  increased.  This  was  done  despite 
the  fact  that  competent  analysts  warned 
that  the  action  was  Inflationary. 

Some  observers  asked:  If  the  government 
cannot  put  Its  financial  house  In  order  In 
the  most  prosperoiis  of  times,  when  will  It? 
The  question  went  unanswered. 

Those  who  defend  deficit  fiscal  policy 
seem  to  overlook  the  basic  truth  that  the  net 
economic  effect  of  the  policy  Is  to  substitute 
high  prices  (Inflation)  for  taxes.  But  since 
this  Is  subtle  and  not  well  understood  by  the 
electorate.  Congress,  mostly  for  political  rea- 
sons, regards  deficit  financing  as  the  easier 
way  to  support  the  kind  and  magnitude  ot 
federal  spending  that  the  people  might  not 
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approve  It  they  had  to  pay  enough  taxes  to 
equal  the  spending. 

I  think  It  l8  an  even  bet  that  Congress  will 
cut  taxes  this  fiscal  year  without  reducing 
spending  and  that  Secretary  Connally's  esti- 
mates of  a  deficit  of  $27-  or  $28  billion  will 
be  way  too  low. 


CLIFF  CARTER:  THE  MAN  WHO 
MADE  THE  PEOPLE  FEEL  CLOSER 
TO  THEIR  PRESIDENT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wed- 
nesday signaled  the  end  of  an  era  in 
campaigning  and  in  many  fields  of  dvlc 
concern.  On  that  day  Cliff  Carter  died, 
and  Cliflf  Carter  was  one  of  a  kind. 

As  Liz  Carpenter  put  It  so  well  in  an 
article  in  the  Austin,  Tex.,  paper: 

Cliff  Carter  was  the  kind  of  guy  you  al- 
ways sent  in  first — because  he  made  the  go- 
ing easier. 

He  had  that  unique  ability  to  listen  and 
a  soft-spoken  concern  for  all  around  him 
which  endeared  him  to  the  big  and  the 
small  he  worked  with  across  this  land. 
And  the  numbers  who  knew  him  are 
vast,  because  for  34  years  he  gave  of  these 
natural  talents  to  our  former  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Cliff  Carter  came  from  the  heartland 
of  this  country.  Down  in  Smith vllle,  Tex., 
the  "heart  of  the  megapolis"  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  he 
learned  early  the  basics  of  life  that  he 
was  to  apply  to  his  work  throughout  the 
world. 

Public  service  came  easy  to  Cliff  Car- 
ter. It  ran  in  his  family.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  was  in  Smithville  to  help  dedicate 
the  new  Smithville  Public  Library,  a 
civic  triumph  dedicated  in  the  memory 
of  Cliff  Carter's  mother,  Zetta  Crawford 
Carter.  The  dedication  was  in  everj- 
sense  a  tribute  to  this  outstanding  family. 

Around  every  national  or  State  leader 
there  must  be  a  group  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  do  the  heavy  lifting. 
These  are  the  people  who  listen  patiently, 
who  get  things  done,  who  wade  through 
the  moimtains  of  correspondence  and 
regulations,  who  soften  the  criticism  and 
inspire  enthusiasm.  These  are  the  "wood 
and  water  men,"  who  bum  the  midnight 
oil  to  get  every  task  done  in  a  commend- 
able manner. 

Such  a  man  was  Cliff  Carter,  for  he 
gave  the  attention  and  the  dedication  to 
make  his  man  always  look  good. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Cliff  Carter 
from  his  first  days  of  association  with  Mr. 
Johnson.  Indeed  some  of  us  in  the  early 
days  were  able  to  talk  Cliff  Carter  into 
Joining  forces  with  Mr.  Johnson.  We 
recognized  in  him  a  leader  who  could  lead 
others  for  a  national  leader.  It  was  a 
great  and  good  day  in  the  life  of  our 
former  President  and  for  the  country 
that  Cliff  Carter  chose  to  render  service 
through  the  eyes  and  person  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  have 
been  helped  because  of  this  man  who 
would  give  this  type  of  special  service. 
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This  kind  of  granite  dedication  takes 
long  hours  from  a  man  and  from  his 
family.  Yet  through  it  all,  CUff  Carter 
remained  one  of  the  finest  family  men 
in  America.  He  was  gracious,  thoughtful, 
and  Intensely  proud  of  his  children.  If 
Cliff  Carter  had  a  fault,  it  was  a  spon- 
taneous willingness  to  tell  you  about  his 
children.  And  this  he  did  with  good  rea- 
son, for  his  fine  wife  Mary  Jane  and  his 
four  children  are  aU  In  the  Carter  tradi- 
tion. 

Liz  Carpenter  gives  us  some  Insight 
into  Just  what  it  was  like  to  be  aroimd 
Cliff  Carter.  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
reprint  her  article  in  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Glut  Carter  Rxcaluo)  as  Qreat  Campaigner 
(By  Liz  Carpenter) 
Washington. — CliB  Carter  was  the  kind  of 
gny  you  always  sent  In  first — because  he 
made  the  going  easier.  .  .  .  whether  It  was 
a  beachhead  In  Sicily  with  the  36th  Division 
or  a  political  meeting  for  "the  man."  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  whom  he  served  for  34  years.  He 
always  called  LBJ   "the  man." 

I  never  saw  him  In  action  in  World  War  II. 
But  those  who  did  gave  him  the  Bronze  Star 
and  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Crolx  de 
Guerre 

But  I  have  watched  him  a  hundred  times 
on  campal£;n  trips,  move  Into  a  town  two 
days  before  a  political  speech,  and  produce 
a  political  success  out  of  the  Inevitable  con- 
fusion and  local  jealousies  that  always  ac- 
company campaign  gatherings.  Somehow  he 
made  every  volunteer  feel  like  the  most  vital 
Ingredient   in   the  whole  show. 

Smoke  filled  rooms  were  home  to  him  but 
he  was  al  /ays  their  master,  never  their 
victim. 

If  you  love  politics,  and  I  do.  watching 
Cliff  was  sheer  pleasure.  Half  a  dozen  local 
people  would  have  accompanied  him  in  from 
the  airport  bending  his  ear  with  complaints: 
"You  have  to  pad  In  more  time  for  this" — 
"He's  gonna  be  spending  too  much  time 
doing  this" — on  the  arrangements.  And  Cliff 
would  calmly  listen  and  nod.  and  smile  and 
pat  them  on  the  hand. 

Then,  he  would  locate  a  telephone  In  a 
corner,  out  of  ear-range.  His  hand  would 
reach  Into  the  coat  pocket.  Out  came  the 
little  telephone  book  Jammed  with  names 
and  numbers  collected  through  the  years. 

His  whole  frame  enveloped  the  phone, 
shoulders  hunched  over  It  for  hours,  listen- 
ing, talking  softly,  and  then  always  the 
Inevitable  sign-off,  "We  sure  do  appreciate 
everything  you're  doing." 

Each  phone  call  producing  the  trappings 
that  go  Into  the  hurly-bxirly  of  a  campaign: 
The  bunting,  the  balloons,  the  bodies — 
crowds  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  volunteers. 
Once,  he  had  the  national  president  of  Coca- 
Cola  Co.  paintings  signs  all  night  before  a 
Johnson  arrival  in  Miami.  "Most  fun  I've 
ever  had,"  the  Coca-Cola  man  told   me. 

How  did  he  do  it — town  after  town,  state 
after  state? 

"The  key  is  listening."  Cliff  confided. 
"When  you  get  to  a  town,  everyone  has  his 
mind  made  up  on  the  way  the  meeting  should 
be.  So  you  listen  a  while,  and  then  you  move 
In  with  a  suggestion  here  or  there.  First 
thing  you  know,  they  think  they  changed  the 
whole  thing." 

When  It  was  set.  he  was  back  on  the  phone 
to  Washington  for  hours,  filling  In  the  min- 
ute by  minute  detaUs  from  the  time  "the 
man"  steps  off  the  plane,  through  the 
speech,  to  his  exit,  filling  in  on  names  and 
reminding  him  of  old  associations  for  con- 
versation purposes. 

Then,  back  to  the  room  of  volunteers  to 
pass  on  a  personal  message  from  "the  man." 
In  contrast  to  other  political  camps,  CUff 
and  the  Johnson   people  said   their  thank- 
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you's  for   him.  No   worker   was  too   big  or 
too  small  to  be  remembered. 

Now  the  big  and  the  small  remember 
him,  the  smooth  and  soft-spoken  man  who 
made  the  people  feel  closer  to  their  president. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES-XXXIX 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
enterprises  of  Frank  Sharp  had  any  hall- 
mark, it  was  the  inside  deal.  When  Sharp 
got  hold  of  a  company,  it  instantly  be- 
came the  source  of  new  loans  to  Sharp's 
other  companies.  Then  too,  Sharp  and 
his  pals  took  every  advantage  of  their 
positions  of  privilege  and  responsibility 
to  enrich  themselves.  As  far  as  those  who 
were  in  the  know  were  concerned,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  losing  deal;  in- 
siders never  made  a  bad  deal. 

WUl  Wilson  was  among  the  insiders, 
and  he  was  not  immune  to  placing  a  few 
side  bets  based  on  his  inside  knowledge 
of  Sharp's  companies.  If  anybody  was 
going  to  make  money  by  trading  in  Sharp 
stocks.  Will  Wilson  was  not  about  to  be 
left  out,  and  he  acted  with  alacrity  when 
he  foresaw  a  good  thing. 

For  instance,  on  August  19,  1968,  Wil- 
son wrote  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Na- 
tional Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co.,  giv- 
ing his  opinion  of  the  legality  of  a  pro- 
posed selloff  of  NBL  stock  and  assets. 
Wilson  was  counsel  for  the  insurance 
company,  and  so  his  letter  was  a  report 
to  his  boss.  The  company  buying  up  NBL 
stock  and  other  assets  was  of  course  the 
good  old  reliable  Sharpstown  Realty, 
which  had  been  the  conduit  for  so  many 
of  Sharp's  great  deals. 

After  giving  his  opinion  of  the  legality 
of  the  proposed  transaction.  Wilson 
noted,  and  I  quote — 

All  of  the  shareholders  will  benefit  pro- 
portionately from  the  increased  earnings 
made  poeslble  by  this  transaction. 

He  reiterated  this  point  by  concluding 
his  letter — 

I  see  nothing  illegal  about  the  proposed 
transaction  and.  all  things  considered,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  beneficial  contract 
to  the  National  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Armed  with  the  knowledge  of  this  deal, 
and  in  the  belief  that  it  would  enhance 
the  earnings  of  NBL,  and  thereby  in- 
crease its  market  price,  Wilson  went  into 
the  market  and  bought  up  considerable 
chunks  of  NBL  stock.  The  better  pert  of 
all  the  NBL  stock  Wilson  ever  bought  was 
purchased  in  the  3-month  period  after 
he  wrote  that  letter. 

Wilson  wrote  the  letter  on  August  19. 
1968.  On  August  30  and  September  3,  he 
sold  200  shares  of  NBL,  and  then  started 
buying  great  chunks:  200  shares  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  2.500  shares  on  September 
20,  300  shares  on  September  23,  1.000 
shares  on  October  7  and  200  shares  on 
November  28.  Altogether,  Wilson  bought 
a  net  total  of  3,800  shares  of  NBL  In  the 
period  immediately  following  his  letter 
to  Osorio,  in  which  he  confidently  pre- 
dicted brighter  days  for  NBL,  and  richer 
portfolios  for  all  who  owned  its  stock. 
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When  Wilson  bought  that  stock,  he 
had  £u:cess  to  information  that  ordinary 
buyers  did  not.  He,  and  all  insiders,  could 
make  a  quick  profit.  And  he  certainly 
wasted  no  time  In  buying  up  all  the  stock 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Wilson's 
trading  pattern  never  looked  so  frantic 
as  in  that  period. 

Just  why  Wilson  sold  out  his  NBL 
stock  before  its  price  peaked — ^it  even- 
tually leaped  from  $8  a  share  to  $29 — I 
carmot  say.  He  says  that  he  sold  it  all 
before  that  peak.  Maybe  he  had  over- 
extended himself  in  speculating  on  that 
stock,  and  needed  cash  to  help  him  out 
of  the  throes  of  the  recession  and  bear 
market.  One  thing  is  for  sure:  he  never 
quit  dealing  in  stock  after  he  became  As- 
sistant Attorney  Greneral,  and  he  did  not 
sell  his  NBL  Just  because  of  that  appoint- 
ment. He  bought  it  because  he  knew, 
based  on  an  insiders  knowledge,  that  he 
had  a  good  thing.  He  probably  sold  it 
only  because  he  had  to. 

Well,  there's  another  reason  to  wonder 
why  Will  Wilson  is  still  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  Lesser  lights  have  been 
known  to  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
SEC — not  to  mention  stockholders — for 
insider  trading.  Wilson  was  just  about  as 
opportimistic  as  any  other  member  of 
the  Sharp  gang;  he  was  no  saint  then, 
and  he  is  not  one  now.  All  that  shiny 
armor  he  likes  to  display  to  the  public  is 
somehow  becoming  rusty  and  ugly,  and 
the  old  sheriff  might  be  better  off  lead- 
ing a  posse  in  a  rodeo  parade  than  sitting 
in  his  deep  leather  chair  down  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  if  they  are  still  call- 
ing it  the  Department  of  Justice. 


IMF  DEMANDS  RAPID  DEPRECIA- 
TION OF  U.S.  DOLLAR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  IMF 
is  in  Washington  and  presumes  not  only 
to  tell  us  how  to  run  our  financial  busi- 
ness but  demands  that  we  do  it  hastily. 

The  big-hearted  American  people  have 
become  so  used  to  giving  their  money 
like  so  much  charity  for  world  welfare, 
through  such  as  foreign  aid,  the  United 
Nations,  and  no-win  wars,  that  they  have 
become  too  weary  to  say  "No."  Now  our 
once  Impoverished  cousins  have  be- 
come so  affluent  and  powerful  that  they 
invade  our  shores  and  would  dictate  the 
value  of  our  money. 

Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  has  called  for  direct  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  through  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  gold.  Although  Schweitzer  did 
not  state  the  amount  of  devaluation,  a 
devaluation  percentage  of  7  percent  or 
8  percent  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
press  frequaitly.  If  the  United  States  is 
to  devalue  by  any  percentage,  the  de- 
valuation must  be  against  gold  and  the 
United  States  would  have  to  renew  the 
convertibility  of  dollars  for  gold.  Assum- 
ing a  devaluation  of  10  percent,  then  gold 
would  have  to  be  convertible  Into  U.S. 
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dollars  at  $38.50  per  ounce  of  gold.  If 
the  United  States  did  this,  the  in  excess 
of  30  billion  U.S.  dollars  held  by  fore- 
igners would  more  than  empty  our  U.S. 
Treasury  gold  holdings.  But  as  usual  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  have  no  voice 
or  vote  in  the  rape  of  our  money.  We 
have  surrendered  the  value-fixing  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  to  "experts" — and  interna- 
tional bEuikers  at  that;  who  by  the  way 
are  the  same  international  "whiz  kids" 
who  got  us  into  this  mess. 

If  past  performance  of  American  ne- 
gotiators can  be  relied  on,  one  thing  can 
be  certain  about  the  present  goings-on 
called  "negotiations"  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  here  in  Washing- 
ton— the  American  people  will  lose. 

Negotiations  to  American  leaders  have 
deteriorated  to  where  they  only  mean 
"How  much  more  of  what  we  have  do 
we  have  to  give?" 

I  include  a  related  newsclipping  and 
a  part  of  an  article  "And  Now  Comes  the 
Dollar  Freeze"  by  the  eminent  columnist. 
Don  Bell,  follow: 
[Prom    the    Evening    Star,    Sept.    27,    1971] 

Fast   Action   Demanded   on   Dollar — CHiEr 

OF  IMP  Fears  Delat  Perils  Trade 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

The  dollar  crisis  must  be  settled  quickly 
to  prevent  a  breakdown  of  world  commerce, 
Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  managing  director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  warned 
today. 

If  the  crisis  drags  on,  he  said,  there  will 
be  "real  dangers  ...  of  serious  disarray  In 
International  monetary  and  trade  affairs, 
and  .  .  .  abandonment  of  rules  by  law  pro- 
viding for  orderly  and  Just  international  eco- 
nomic relations. 

"The  longer  necessary  International  action 
Is  delayed,  the  greater  becomes  the  prospect 
of  serious  disorder  and  discrimination  In 
currency  and  trade  relationships,  with  a  con- 
sequent Impact  on  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  members,"  he  said. 

As  Schweitzer  addressed  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  annual  Joint  meeting  of  the 
118-natlon  IMP  and  the  World  Bank,  the 
United  States  was  showing  a  little  more  fiex- 
IblUty  at>out  bargaining  on  trade  barriers 
and  the  price  of  gold.  In  exchange  for  for- 
eign concessions  In  negotiations  to  settle  the 
crisis. 

AGREED   ON   AGENDA 

With  both  Sides  bending  a  bit  finance 
ministers  and  central  bankers  of  the  10 
leading  non-Communist  nations  agreed  yes- 
terday on  the  agenda  for  negotiations. 

This  broke  the  initial  procedural  deadlock 
and  created  the  bare  possibility  of  a  settle- 
ment by  late  November.  But  American  and 
foreign  sources  said  It  probably  will  take 
longer  because  they  are  nowhere  near  agree- 
ment on  the  subtance  of  the  issues  that  have 
shaken  the  world  monetary  and  trade  system. 

Robert  8.  McNam&ra,  president  of  the 
Wcx'ld  Bank,  appealed  In  his  speech  to  to- 
day's meeting  for  protection  of  the  Interests 
of  underdeveloped  countries  in  negotiations 
to  settle  the  monetary  crisis. 

McNamara,  former  U.S.  secretary  of  de- 
fense, said  the  rich  nations  must  make  sure 
that  their  reform  of  the  monetary  and  trade 
system  will  permit  the  poor  countries  to  In- 
crease their  exports  and  receive  adequate 
amotmts  of  aid  and  capital. 

Schweitzer  said  the  "first  priority"  Is  to 
agree  on  new  currency  values,  with  slmxU- 
taneouB  removal  of  the  surcharge — addi- 
tional tariffs — imposed  on  Imports  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

"The  surcharge  can  be  Justified  ae  a  means 
of  improving  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
only  until  It  Is  possible  to  supplant  It  by  ef- 
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fective  action  in  the  exchange  rate  field," 
Schweitzer  said. 

He  renewed  his  call  for  direct  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  through  an  increase  tn  the  price 
of  gold,  along  with  upward  revaluations  of 
major  foreign  currencies. 

NEED    IS    tTRGKNT 

While  urging  concessions  by  the  United 
States,  Schwelt2ier  also  called  on  other  coun- 
tries to  "cooperate  with  the  United  States 
In  the  task  of  achieving  a  fundamental  im- 
provement in  its  balance  of  payments." 

This  amounted  to  endorsement  of  Ameri- 
can demands  for  reduction  of  foreign  trade 
barriers  and  Increased  foreign  contributions 
to  mutual  defense  costs. 

But  Schweitzer  said  a  realignment  of  cur- 
rency values  and  removal  of  the  U.S.  Import 
surcharge  "can  and  should  be  dealt  with  ur- 
gently," while  other  Issues  "may  require  in- 
tensive work  and  negotiation  before  deci- 
sions are  feasible." 

The  crisis  has  led  to  a  variety  of  monetary 
and  trade  restrictions  by  many  nations,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  surcharge.  Schweitzer  said. 
He  said,  "The  protective  measures  that  are 
being  taken  may  become  progressively  harder 
to  dismantle." 

TEST    OF    COOPERATION 

These  measures  and  uncertainty  about 
currency  values  are  particularly  harmful  to 
smaller  and  poorer  countries,  he  said.  "All 
this  is  not  an  auspicious  beginning  for  the 
second  development  decade." 

Karl  A.  Schiller,  West  Germany's  economic 
and  finance  minister,  co-chairman  of  the 
meeting,  agreed  in  his  opening  speech  that 
"we  have  first  to  deal  .  .  .  with  the  immedi- 
ate danger  of  avoiding  international  conflict 
In  trade  and  payments  and  an  escalation  of 
restrictive  and  protectionist  policies." 

"We  have  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
international  cooperation  will  stand  the  most 
dlfiacult  test  the  world  monetary  system  has 
undergone  since  the  creation  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  institutions,"  he  said,  referring  to  the 
agreement  at  the  end  of  World  War  IX  es- 
tablishing the  IMP  and  the  World  Bank. 

The  "major  Jolt"  dealt  to  the  system  by 
President  Nixon's  actions  Aug.  15  "can  act 
as  a  powerful  catalyst  for  comprehensive  re- 
form," Schiller  said. 

He  Joined  Schweitzer  In  calling  for  U.S. 
participation  in  a  realignment  of  currencies 
through  direct  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Until  the  compromise  reached  at  yester- 
day's meeting  of  the  finance  ministers  and 
central  bankers  of  the  Group  of  10.  the  for- 
eign nations  had  Insisted  on  removal  of  the 
10  percent  Import  surcharge  In  exchange  for 
a  realignment  of  currency  values  to  give 
U.S.  Industry  a  competitive  advantage  In 
world  trade. 

In  addition  to  upward  revaluations  of  their 
currencies,  they  wanted  the  United  States  to 
devalue  the  dollar  directly  by  raising  the 
$35-an-ounce  official  price  of  gold.  Other  is- 
sues would  be  negotiated  at  later  stages. 

The  United  States  had  refused  to  consider 
raising  the  price  of  gold  and  had  Insisted 
on  keeping  the  surcharge  until  there  was 
agreement  on  reduction  of  foreign  trade  bar- 
riers and  Increased  foreign  contributions  to 
mutual  defense  costs,  in  addition  to  higher 
values  for  major  currencies. 

Resolving  the  impasse  and  opening  the  way 
to  substantive  negotiations,  Treasury  Secre- 
tary John  B.  Connally  and  the  finance  min- 
isters of  the  nine  othw  nations  issued  a 
communique  agreeing  on  "a  work  program 
for  the  more  immediate  issues,"  Including: 

"The  magnitude  and  the  method  of  a  re- 
alignment of  currencies,  the  temporary  adop- 
tion of  somewhat  wider  margins  around  par, 
the  abolition  of  the  surcharge  and  some  other 
measures,  outside  the  exchange  rate  field, 
designed  to  improve  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments." 

Me&sures  to  Improve  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  could  Include  reduction  of  foreign 
trade  barriers  against  American  goods,  and 
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Increased  foreign  contribution*  to  defense 
ooets. 

•njus.  the  nine  other  countries  agreed  at 
leoat  to  dlscuaa  these  UJ3.  demands  In  the 
arst  stage,  Instead  of  postponing  the  trade 
and  defense  Issues  until  after  removal  of  the 
Import  surcharge. 

Oonnally  indicated  at  a  news  conference 
later  that  he  might  settle  Initially  for  smaller 
foreign  concessions  in  the  trade  and  defense 
areas  than  he  bad  been  demanding. 

His  agreement  to  a  listing  of  issues,  includ- 
ing the  surcharge,  was  another  American 
concession.  A  more  vaguely  worded  alterna- 
tive communique  was  rejected. 

The  communique's  reference  to  the  "meth- 
od" of  currency  reallgnmept  kept  the  issue 
of  a  gold  price  Increase  alive.  Oonnally  told 
the  news  conference  the  Cftiited  States  still 
does  not  Intend  to  raise  the  gold  price,  but 
he  did  not  foreclose  the  poeslblllty.  His  agree- 
ment to  the  communique  assured  that  the 
Issue  will  be  considered  in  negotiations. 

The  ministers  directed  their  deputies  to 
work  on  the  prescribed  agenda  in  October. 
If  the  deputies  progress,  the  ministers  prob- 
ably will  meet  again  in  November. 

Apart  from  agreement  on  an  agenda,  the 
main  achievement  of  yesterday's  meeting  was 
Its  cordial  atmosphere,  in  contrast  to  the 
acrimonious  Group  of  10  meeting  in  London 
earlier  this  month. 

Connally  contended  that  "the  position  of 
the  United  States  has  not  changed  at  all," 
but  his  remarks  on  the  trade  and  gold  issues 
suggest  more  flexibility. 

OPEN    TO    NECiOTIATIONS 

Asked  if  reduced  foreign  trade  barriers  and 
Increased  contributions  to  defense  costs  still 
are  preconditions  to  removal  of  the  Import 
surcharge,  he  said  the  trade  and  defense 
questions  will  be  resolved  In  large  part 
through  bilateral  rather  than  multilateral 
negotiations. 

But  he  maintained  that  the  Group  of  10 
also  has  a  role  in  these  areas.  If  this  Is  not 
a  proper  forum  for  trade  bargaining,  be  said, 
then  the  communique  should  not  have  men- 
tioned the  surcharge. 

Other  American  sources  said  the  United 
States  will  not  Insist  on  complete  settlement 
of  trade  and  defense  Issues  before  removing 
the  surcharge.  They  said  It  may  be  enough 
to  obtain  assurances  of  future  progress,  along 
with  some  Initial  specific  action. 

"We've  never  said  It  had  to  be  all  at  once," 
an  official  said,  "but  we  do  want  some  real 
movement." 

The  amount  of  progress  on  trade  and  de- 
fense required  as  a  condition  for  removing 
the  surcharge  Is  open  to  negotiation,  offi- 
cials said.  If  not  much  is  done  in  those 
areas,  they  said,  needed  increases  In  foreign 
currency  values  will  be  that  much  bigger. 

What  the  United  States  wants,  Connally 
said.  Is  "a  formula  and  a  procedure  agreed 
to  that  will  Indeed  rectify  the  balance  of 
payments  situation."  He  emphasized  that  he 
does  not  expect  to  eliminate  the  payments 
deficit  within  one  year,  but  only  over  a  "rea- 
sonably short  period  of  time"  which  he  re- 
fused to  define. 

On  gold,  Connally  said  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  position  that  the  United  States 
does  not  "anticipate"  any  price  change. 

But,  he  said,  the  United  States  recognizes 
that  the  gold  price  is  "a  political  problem" 
for  some  other  countries.  He  added,  "To  the 
extent  that  we  can  contribute  to  solution  of 
other  countries'  political  problems,  we're  go- 
ing to  be  as  helpful  and  as  cooperative  as 
we  can." 

BltTH    SATS    REDUCTION 

Besides  urging  rich  nations  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  poor  countries  In  reforming 
the  monetary  and  trade  system,  McNam&ra 
in  his  speech  emphasized  the  dangers  of 
rapid  population  growth  In  the  underdevel- 
oped world. 

Xven  if  these  countries  were  to  reduce 
the  birth  rate  to  an  average  two  children  per 
couple  by  the  year  2040.  he  said,  "their  pres- 
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ent  jxjpulation  of  2.6  bUlkm  will  Increase 
more  than  five-fold  to  nearly  14  billion." 

[From  Don  Bell  Heports,  Sept.  24,   1971) 

THX    iNTSaNATIONAL    MOKKTAaT    STSTKM 

There  is  one  area  over  which  Nixon  and 
bis  White  House  aides  will  have  no  further 
control;  the  establishing  of  the  new  Inter- 
national monetary  system.  The  European 
Common  Market  Countries  and  the  other 
countries  with  favorable  export  trade  bal- 
ances, will  never  again  bow  to  the  power  of 
the  dollar.  The  Nations  of  Europe  now  speak 
of  the  United  States  as  a  "banana  republic." 
in  that  its  sole  Important  export  now  Is  the 
airplane  (which  helps  to  explain  the  Lock- 
heed and  the  super-passenger-carrier  contro- 
versies ) . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  Central  Bank 
Nations  of  the  world  are  so  fed  up  with  so- 
called  American  monetary  leadership,  that 
there  is  talk  of  firing  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara  as  head  of  the  World  Bank,  and 
putting  In  a  better  qualified  European 
Bankers'  agent. 

An  excellent  description  of  what  is  likely 
to  be  set  up  as  the  new  International  mone- 
tary systm  appeared  In  the  Paris-published 
International  Herald  Tribune  of  Aug.  30. 
1971.  Your  editor  feels  that  this  article  Is  of 
sufficient  Importance  to  deserve  reprinting. 
Therefore ;  — 

A  European  View:    End  or  a  Monetary 
System 

(This  Is  a  translation  of  an  article  which 
wUl  appear  today  In  the  French  newsmaga- 
zine LExpress.  Mr.  Servan-Schrelber,  pub- 
lisher of  L'Express,  Is  the  author  of  "The 
American  Challenge,"  and  a  deputy  in  the 
French    National   Assembly   from   Nancy). 

(By  Jean- Jacques  Servan-Stohrelber) 

Paris — The  current  general  disorder  came 
as  no  surprise;  nor  for  the  moment  is  It  any 
cause  for  concern. 

The  end  of  the  monetary  system  In  force 
for  the  last  generation  Is  the  most  Impor- 
tant event  that  could  take  place,  except  for 
war.  The  construction  of  a  new  .system  Is  a 
challenge  which  Is  political  In  the  extreme. 
Thus,  It  Is  only  normal  that  the  public  de- 
bate should  be  animated. 

If,  as  Clemenceau  said,  "War  Is  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  generals,"  there 
can  be  no  question  of  allowing  monetary  ex- 
perts alone  to  negotiate  a  solution  to  the 
present  problem.  The  solution  will  be  found 
only  after  collective  consideration. 

And  within  the  last  few  days,  two  men, 
among  others,  have  added  the  weight  of  their 
experience  to  the  question.  Ralf  Dahrendorf, 
who,  at  the  GATT  meeting,  replied  In  the 
name  of  the  European  Commission  to  Nath- 
aniel Samuels,  the  American  delegate,  put 
things  very  clearly:  The  monetary  problem  of 
the  dollar  (and,  thus  of  the  whole  system)  Is 
not  due  to  "an  unfavorable  American  balance 
of  payments,  but  to  the  constant  increase 
of  American  Investment  throughout  the 
world." 

He  de8cril)ed  this  Increase  with  Jiiat  a  few 
figures:  American  Investments  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  came  to  $2  billion  in  1958,  they 
were  $10  bUllon  In  1969  and  $13  bUlion  last 
year.  This  phenomenon  has  grown  so  fast 
that  the  U.S.  government  Itself  is  unable  to 
cope  with  it.  The  "American  Challenge"  also 
defies  the  United  States. 

Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  the  head  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  has  created  a  bit 
of  a  fuss  by  revealing,  unofficially,  the  real 
value  of  the  various  currencies,  which  are 
bidden  under  artificial  parities.  He  was,  thus, 
able  to  give  an  idea  of  the  market  value  of 
each  national  currency.  Through  this,  we 
learned  that  the  major  currencies  should  be 
allowed  to  Ootit  up  to  their  true  levels:  tbo 
Japanese  yen  should  be  revalued  by  IB  per- 
cent compared  to  the  dollar;  the  We«t  Ger- 
man mark  by  14  percent:  the  Canadian  doUar 
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by  10  percent  and  the  pound  sterilng  and 
French  franc  by  at>out  7  percent. 

This  fascinating  revelation  by  the  IMF  will 
probably  be  considered  to  be  the  harbinger 
of  the  new  economic  system.  And  this  new 
system  will  t>e  a  universal  stock  exchange — an 
adjunct  to  the  International  market  place — 
where  the  economies  of  nations  will  have  to 
agree  to  be  quoted  at  their  real  value,  much 
as  commercial  firms  are  on  the  stock  ex- 
change. This  is  precisely  what  West  German 
Economic  Minister  Karl  Schiller  is  aiming 
at — although  he  hasn't  said  so  explicitly — 
when  he  proposes  that  all  currencies  be  al- 
lowed to  fioat. 

The  Economist,  of  London,  has  come  out  for 
the  Schiller  system:  "We  are  fully  In  favor 
of  allowing  currencies  to  float.  This  system 
will  produce  many  fewer  shocks  to  the  econ- 
omy than  the  frequent  crises  which  resulted 
from  the  vain  pretense  of  trying  to  maintain 
fixed  parities." 

Tliere  will,  of  course,  be  many  refiex  reac- 
tions, uncounted  ancient  customs,  as  well 
as  national  pride  and  Ideological  barriers  to 
reject,  and  to  reject  violently,  the  idea  of 
rating  national  economies — and  consequently 
the  management  of  government  and  their 
policies — in  a  world  market. 

But  a  light  is  shining  through  the  dark 
cloud  of  nationalism.  And  this  light  is  be- 
ginning to  give  shape  to  the  new  economic 
system.  The  value  of  a  currency  wUl  no  long- 
er be  quoted  in  relation  to  gold,  but  In  rela- 
tion to  the  management  of  a  nutlon's  eco- 
nomy. Economic  experts  will  decide — as  spec- 
ulators now  do — on  the  rating  of  a  currency 
by  basing  their  opinions  on  the  current  situ- 
ation and  forecasts  of  future  management. 
The  study  of  a  nation's  economy  will  have 
a  direct  effect  on  the  credit  given  to  the  na- 
tion's credit.  Currency  will  bear  the  value  of 
the  credit  allotted  to  it  and  credit  will  de- 
pend on  management.  That  will  be  the  new 
system. 

But  what  sort  of  management  can  there 
be?  This  Is  where  the  revolutionary  Ideas 
which  overthrew  the  ancient  economic 
regime  (and  which  will  help  to  establish  the 
next  one)  become  clear.  Let  us  say,  for  a 
start,  that  management  will  be  a  question 
of  the  use  made  of  public  funds. 

The  main  question  that  will  be  asked  on  the 
universal  stock  exchange,  the  one  asked  by 
Investors  as  well  as  speculators,  will  be:  "Is 
each  dollar  of  public  funds,  each  mark  of 
public  funds,  each  franc  being  properly  em- 
ployed (that  U.  to  facilitate  expansion)  or  is 
it  being  squandered? 

It  is  obvious  that  each  dollar  of  public 
funds  which  for  so  many  years  has  been  ear- 
marked for  the  Vietnam  war  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  productively  employed  dollar. 
The  same  Is  true  for  the  Lockheed  subsidy  as 
well  as  the  upkeep  of  military  bases.  It  Is  Just 
as  clear  that  the  management  of  public 
funds  in  Britain  has  been  unwise  in  many 
ways;  the  too-extended  upkeep  of  military 
forces  in  the  Far  East,  annual  expenditures 
for  nuclear  weapons,  public  subsidies  for 
Concorde  and  to  Rolls-Royce. 

The  West  German  "miracle"  as  well  as  that 
of  Japan  were  based  on  the  diametrically 
opposite  notion,  that  Is,  on  the  Idea  that  all 
public  expenditures  must  be  productive. 

This  new  standard  helps  to  shape  the  form 
of  the  future  system.  It  will  be  a  combination 
of  good  management  and  fioating  currencies. 
It  will  be  the  opening  of  a  world  market 
without  national  b«irrlers.  but  where  public 
funds  will  be  used  to  further  the  state's  only 
productive  goal:  to  fill  the  needs  of  soci- 
ety. .  .  .  Let  us  look  and  look  very  cautious- 
ly all  around  before  we  leap.  The  revolution 
which  began  with  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  Is 
not  that  of  a  technical  reform  of  the  mone- 
tary system  but  that  of  the  political  system. 
(End  of  article). 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  ber«  we  have  a  form  of  world  dictator- 
ship   wherein    monetary    "experts"    oontzol 
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governments  by  telling  the  governments  how 
they  may  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  (pub- 
lic funds),  a  "reform  of  the  political  system" 
that  will  complete  the  building  of  a  Social- 
ist World  Government — and  here  again, 
Nixon  might  be  called  the  illegitimate  father. 


WHO     WANTS     TO     BE     THE     LAST 
AMERICAN  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM? 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

^OT    NIW    YORK 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
of  Southeast  Asia  continues.  The  statis- 
tics of  American  deaths  have  improved, 
and  that  is  all  to  the  good.  But  mean- 
while, the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  still 
suffer  the  burdens  of  war,  including 
American  bombing. 

For  so  many  years,  this  Nation  has, 
save  for  a  few,  chosen  to  ignore  the 
devastation  wreaked  upon  these  hapless 
people.  For  so  many  years,  the  catalog 
of  slain  civilians,  destroyed  villages, 
ravaged  fields,  and  disrupted  cultures  has 
been  completely  obliterated  under  the 
zealous  concern  of  successive  adminis- 
trations to  sustain  this  war. 

I  cannot  condone  this.  But  if  the  argu- 
ment of  self-interest  will  get  us  out  of  the 
war.  I  will  make  it.  In  the  September  19, 
1971.  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine, Donald  Kirk  has  written  a  devas- 
tating article,  entitled  "Who  Wants  To 
Be  the  Last  American  Killed  in  Viet- 
nam?" Mr.  Kirk  writes  of  the  total  loss  of 
morale  of  those  American  troops  still  as- 
signed to  South  Vietnam — the  fodder 
being  used  to  sustain  the  administration's 
position  of  refusal  to  announce  a  specific 
date  for  withdrawal. 

As  Mr.  Kirk  writes: 

It  Is  a  Umbo  between  victory  and  defeat, 
a  period  of  lull  before  the  North  Vietnamese 
again  seriously  challenge  allied  control  over 
the  coastal  plain,  as  they  did  for  the  last 
time  in  the  Tet,  May  and  September  offen- 
sives of  1968. 

And  Mr.  Kirk  describes  the  bleak  situa- 
tion of  the  American  men  still  caught  in 
the  war: 

For  the  average  "grunt,"  or  infantryman, 
the  war  is  not  so  much  a  test  of  strength 
under  pressure,  as  it  often  was  a  few  years 
ago,  as  a  dally  hassle  to  avoid  patrols,  avoid 
the  enemy,  avoid  contact — keep  out  of  trou- 
ble and  not  be  "the  last  American  killed  in 
Vietnam." 

Mr.  Kirk  quotes  a  captain: 

"I  mean,  what  does  it  accomplish — what 
does  it  gain,"  asks  oiu*  forward  observer,  a 
captain  who  attended  Officer  Candidates' 
School  after  having  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  in  Los  An- 
geles. "Even  if  we  kill  600  dinks,  to  me  it's 
not  worth  it."  The  F.O.  calls  In  artUlery 
strikes  on  suspected  targets  In  the  nearby 
hills,  but  he  does  so  with  notable  lack  of 
relish.  "I  Just  saw  three  dinks  down  In  that 
rice  field,"  he  says.  "One  of  them  was  carry- 
ing a  shiny  tube.  They  were  probably  V.C, 
but  maybe  they  were  civilians  with  an  old 
shell.  I  don't  think  it's  right  to  look  for  some 
excuse  for  shooting  at  them. 

Mr.  Kirk  also  quotes  some  of  the  OI's 
In  the  captain's  patrol  unit: 

"The  dinks  are  Just  playln'  with  us,  waltln' 
for  us  to  go  home,  then  they'll  beat  the 
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out  of  the  ARVN  (Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam) ,"  says  the  rifleman  in  front  of  me, 
reiterating  a  view  held  by  many  of  his  su- 
periors. "It's  a  lifer's  playground,  a  chance 
for  the  generals  to  test  their  strategies,"  the 
O.I.  enlarges,  In  thick  Georgian  tones,  as  we 
scramble  up  from  the  steam  bed.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Kirk  makes  this  devastating  re- 
port: 

In  a  month  visiting  units  in  the  field  and 
rear  areas  around  Military  Region  One,  I 
found  literally  no  young  G.I.'s  in  favor  of  the 
war,  none  who  didn't  think  we  should  "get 
out,"  few  who  didn't  hate  the  "lifers"  al- 
most as  such  as  the  "dinks", 

Mr.  Kirk  writes  of  the  drugs  rife  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  fragging  of  oflBcers, 
the  racial  conflict,  observing  that  the 
"talk  of  fragging,  of  hard  drugs,  of  racial 
conflict,  seems  bitter,  desperate,  often 
dangerous"  in  the  rear  areas. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  penetrating  and  devastat- 
ing. It  is  mandate,  without  any  caveat, 
for  an  end  to  this  tragic,  immoral  con- 
flict. 

Donald  Kirk's  article,  raititled  "Who 
Wants  To  Be  the  Last  American  Elllled  in 
Vietnam?"  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  magazine,  Sept. 
19,  1971] 

Who  Wants  To  Be  the  Last  Amebican 

Kn.L£D  IN  Vietnam? 

(By  Donald  Kirk) 

Military  Region  One,  Sottth  Vietnam. — 
If  there  is  any  war,  that  is,  an  American  war, 
involving  American  troops  and  costing  Amer- 
ican lives,  it  is  mainly  here  In  MUltary 
Region  One,  once  known  as  "I  Corps,"  whose 
mountains  and  rice  flelds  have  absorbed 
more  American  blood  in  the  past  six  years 
than  South  Vietnam's  other  three  regions 
combined. 

"We  lost  18  men  In  our  company  last 
month  to  t)ooby  traps,"  says  a  platoon  ser- 
geant encamped  on  one  of  the  outcropplngs 
of  Charlie  Ridge,  a  forbidding  dark  rise  on 
the  skyline  some  10  miles  west  of  here.  "All 
we  get  out  of  it  was  killing  two  dinks  In  an 
ambush."  Just  two  nights  before  I  spoke  with 
the  sergeant,  down  the  same  ridge,  he  and 
his  men  heard  the  whine  of  Soviet-made  122- 
mllUmeter  rockets  whistling  overheard — 
aimed  not  at  them  but  at  a  South  Vietnam- 
ese flrebase  in  the  lowlands,  "They  was 
shootln'  from  the  rocket  belt  behind  us," 
says  one  of  the  G.I.'s,  pulling  out  his  can- 
teen during  a  break  on  a  patrol  through 
thick  underbrush  toward  a  small  stream  hid- 
den at  the  base  of  the  slope.  "There  was 
nothln'  we  could  do  but  call  In  artillery.  That 
was  some  hilarious  fight,  listening  to  them 
rounds  goln'  back  and  forth  above  us." 

The  morning  after  the  rocket  attack  half  a 
dozen  of  the  O.I,'s  were  sitting  around  an  old 
shell-bole  eating  C-ratlons  when  one  of  them 
tripped  a  hidden  wire,  setting  off  a  booby 
trap  concealed  In  the  hole.  Three  men  were 
wounded — two  of  them  partially  blinded,  one 
with  possible  brain  damage.  "There  all  night 
and  nothing  happens,"  says  a  rifleman,  re- 
counting the  incident  as  we  pause  by  the 
stream.  "Sit  here  and  watch  a  buddy  get 
blown  away.  The  whole  thing's  pointless. 
We'll  never  win." 

It  Is,  in  reality,  a  desultory  kind  of  strug- 
gle, punctuated  by  occasional  explosions  and 
tragedy,  for  the  last  Americans  in  combat  In 
Vietnam.  It  Is  a  Umbo  between  victory  and 
defeat,  a  period  of  lull  before  the  North 
Vietnamese  again  seriously  challenge  allied 
control  over  the  coastal  plain,  as  they  did  for 
the  last  time  in  the  Tet,  May  and  September 
offensives  of  1968.  For  the  average  "grunt."  or 
infantryman,  the  war  la  not  so  much  a  test 
of  strength  under  pressure,  as  it  often  was 
a  few  years  ago.  as  a  dally  hassle  to  avoid 
patrols,   avoid  the   enemy,   avoid  contact — 
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keep  out  of  trouble  and  not  be  "the  last 
American  killed  In  Vietnam." 

"I  mean,  what  does  it  accomplish — what 
does  it  gain,"  asks  our  forward  observer,  a 
captain  who  attended  Officer  Candidates' 
School  after  having  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  in  Los 
Angeles.  "Even  If  we  kill  600  dinks,  to  me 
it's  not  worth  it."  The  F.O.  calls  In  artillery 
strikes  on  suspected  targets  in  the  nearby 
hills,  but  he  does  so  with  notable  lack  of 
relish.  "I  Just  saw  three  dinks  down  in  that 
rice  field,"  he  says,  "One  of  them  was  carry- 
ing a  shiny  tube.  They  were  probably  V.C, 
but  maybe  they  were  civilians  with  an  old 
shell.  I  don't  think  it's  right  to  look  for 
some  excuse  for  shooting  at  them."  Although 
the  F.O.  is  a  captain,  he  articulates  the 
views  of  the  G.I.'s  with  whom  I  go  on  patrol 
down  the  ridge. 

"The  dinks  are  Just  playln'  with  us,  waltln' 
for  us  to  go  home,  then  they'll  beat  the 
—  out  of  the  ARVN  [Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam],"  says  the  rifleman  in  front  of 
me,  reiterating  a  view  held  by  many  of  his 
superiors.  "It's  a  lifer's  playground,  a  chance 
for  the  generals  to  test  their  strategies."  the 
O.I.  enlarges.  In  thick  Georgian  tones,  as  we 
scramble  up  from  the  stream  bed — only  to 
stop  again  a  minute  later  so  our  "pigman" 
can  test-fire  his  machine-gun.  "Git  them 
cows  down  there."  another  G.I.  yells,  grin- 
ning while  the  M-60  spews  a  torrent  of  bul- 
lets into  the  bushes  In  front  of  us.  The  cows, 
grazing  on  a  rise  half  a  mile  away,  amble 
off  at  the  urging  of  a  boy  who  bears  the 
shots.  A  couple  of  the  grunts  idly  curse  all 
the  "lifers" — the  CO.,  the  N.CO.'s,  anyone 
vaguely  responsible  for  issuing  them  orders 
and  threats.  "If  the  lifers  dont  get  you,"  saya 
one,  explaining  why  we  don't  radio  a  false 
location  and  rest  instead  of  walk,  "then  the 
V.C.  will." 

Their  chatter  Is  hardly  unique.  In  a  month 
visiting  umts  In  the  field  and  rear  aresis 
around  Military  Region  One,  I  found  literally 
no  young  G.I.'s  in  favor  of  the  war,  none 
who  didn't  think  we  should  "get  out,"  few 
who  didn't  hate  the  "lifers"  almost  as  much 
as  the  "dinks" — a  term  sometimes  used  to 
describe  ARVN  as  well  as  enemy  forces.  For 
all  the  complaints,  though,  cases  of  refusal 
to  fight  or  go  to  the  field  are  quite  rare — per- 
haps an  average  of  two  or  three  per  battalion 
per  month.  Virtually  every  G.I.  In  the  bush 
theoretically  yearns  for  a  softer  Job  some- 
where else,  but  almost  all  of  them  admit  that 
time  slips  by  faster  here,  that  "lifers  don't 
hassle  you  so  much"  over  petty  matters  of 
haircut  and  dress,  that  drugs  are  less  avail- 
able and  duty  not  so  dull  as  in  the  rear. 

Nor  are  there  more  than  slim  odds  these 
days  that  a  combat  G.I.  will  die  despite  the 
duiger  of  mines  set  and  re-set  daUy  by  V.C 
sympathizers — often  farmers  or  small  boys 
selling  PX  cokes  by  the  road  at  50  cents  a 
can.  Casualty  figures  In  July  receded  to  the 
lowest  ebb  in  six  years.  II  killed  one  week. 
29  another,  about  70  for  the  month — the  first 
since  1965  In  which  the  number  of  American 
"K.I.A.'s"  (kUled  In  acUon)  was  below  100. 
(The  U.S.  ccAnmand  now  emphaslzee  low 
American  casualties  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm that  It  once  accorded  such  statistics  as 
enemy  "body  counts."  At  a  briefing  In  the 
middle  of  August,  for  Instance,  a  military 
spokesman  proudly  disclosed  a  weekly  aver- 
age of  19  American  K.I./L's  for  the  previous 
two  and  a  half  months,  "exactly  half  the 
average  ot  38  KJ.A.'s  for  the  year  to  date." 
Theee  flgtires,  be  noted  happUy,  compared 
with  an  average  of  81  killed  each  week  of 
last  year.)  Specifically  ordered  to  hcdd  down 
casualties,  oommanders  rarely  Invade  tradi- 
tional enemy  base  areas  among  shadowy 
crags  and  valleys  to  the  west — and  carefully 
disengage  from  battles  In  the  lowlands  tt 
heavy  losses  seem  inevltatde  or  even  con- 
ceivable. 

Only  oeooslonal  Ineldeota  or  InteUlge&M 
reports  still  remind  G.I.'8 — and  command- 
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en — that  "a  war'*  going  on  here,  y'know."* 
On  the  "Arizona  Territory,"  a  sheU-pocketed 
stretch  of  ahandoned  rice  fields  southwest  of 
Danang,  Vletcong  guerrlUaa  Intermittently 
fire  on  armored  personnel  carriers  and  tan^ 
rumbling  through  land  that  Mftrlnm  tailed 
to  secure  In  six  years  before  the  last  of  them 
pulled  out  of  here  several  months  ago.  One 
night  at  the  end  of  Auguat,  for  Instance,  the 
V.C.  killed  five  and  wounded  seven  G.I.'s  sit- 
ting behind  their  vehicles  In  a  circular  night 
defendTe  jxxltlon.  Commanders  put  all  70,- 
000  VS.  troops  remaining  In  Military  Region 
One  on  special  alert  in  anticipation  oT  small- 
scale  attacks  by  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
and  local  terrorists  bent  on  exploiting  Viet- 
nam's unending  political  problems. 

But  the  American  military  posture  remains 
b««lcaUy  defensive  and  low-keyed.  No  more 
than  8,000  U.S.  troope  are  "beating  the  bxiah" 
In  MUltary  Region  One  these  days — and  they 
rarriy  pvu-sue  the  enemy  beyond  the  first  few 
rtdgellnes. 

"There's  no  longer  that  intense  aggreeslve- 
neas."  laments  Ueut.  Cd.  I^ee  Roberts,  who 
enlisted  In  1948  at  the  age  of  19,  attended 
O.C.S.  after  having  been  turned  down  for 
West  Point — and  now  commands  a  battaUon 
from  a  mountain  firebase  30  miles  southwest 
of  Danang.  "Instead  of  going  on  lengthy 
sweeps,  our  companies  set  up  defensive  posi- 
tions from  which  they  send  out  patrols,"  he 
explains,  sipping  ooffee  from  a  paper  cup  in 
front  of  his  sandbagged  command  bunker, 
overtooklng  an  undulating  velvet-green  val- 
ley. "If  they  get  Into  contact."  he  says,  sur- 
veying his  A.O. — area  of  operations — through 
baleful,  slate-gray  eyes,  "they  back  off  and 
call  In  air  and  artillery." 

"What  we're  performing  Is  defense-ln- 
depth."  suomiarizee  the  Information  otBcer 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Amertcal  division, 
which  totals  some  20,000  troops  south  and 
west  of  Danang,  Including  those  patrolling 
Charlie  Ridge  and  the  Arizona  territory 
"We're  interdicting  enemy  supply  routes  and 
infiltration  of  troops  to  the  lowlands"  Off- 
duty,  in  the  officers'  club  behind  the  head- 
quarters, built  on  rolling  s&nd  dunes  at  Chu- 
lal.  for  which  marines  fought  bunker  to 
bunker  m  19€5,  a  couple  of  ROT  C.  lieuten- 
ants Joke  about  the  Amertcal 's  notorious 
past  First  there  was  exp- sure  of  the  mas- 
sacres at  Mylal.  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  fol- 
lowed by  the  caee  of  a  former  brigade  com- 
mander charged  with  mowing  down  civilians 
from  his  helicopter  and.  late  last  year,  reve- 
lation of  the  use  of  a  chemical  defoliant  ca- 
pable of  Inducing  c&noer.  Then,  in  June,  the 
commanding  general  was  relieved  In  the 
aftermath  of  an  attack  on  a  firebase  In  which 
33  G  I  s  were  klUed. 

•I'm  afraid  to  tell  anyone  back  In  the 
worid  I'm  with  the  Amertcal."  says  one  of 
the  lieutenants,  laughing  sardonically.  "No 
one  has  much  pride  In  the  division.  That's 
one  reason  morale  is  so  bad/' 

Despite  the  image,  however,  this  mission  of 
the  Americal — and  the  attitude  of  lu  men- 
is  no  different  from  those  of  the  only  other 
full-strength  US.  dlvUlon  in  Vietnam,  the 
101st  Airborne,  based  at  Camp  Eagle,  mid- 
way between  Danang  and  the  DMZ.  Just  as 
the  Amertcal  defends  Danang  and  the  coast 
to  the  south,  so  the  lOlst  patrols  the  low- 
lands and  hills  beyond  the  one-time  Imperial 
capital  of  Hue,  for  pdlttoel  and  cultural  rea- 
sons South  Vietnam's  most  Important  city 
*fter  Saigon.  Once  regarded  as  the  toughest 
of  VS.  divisions,  the  lOlst  now  appears  as 
wary  of  combat,  as  reluctant  to  fight,  as  lax 
In  discipline,  as  the  Americal  Commanders 
proudly  evoke  It*  traditioiial  nickname 
"Screaming  Eagle*,"  but  O I 's  these  day* 
prefer  to  call  It,  not  without  a  certain  touch 
of  reverse  pride,  "the  one-ob-worst  " 

"I  have  seen  the  Screaming  Eagles  in 
action — In  the  jangles  and  air  and  assisting 
Um  people  of  northern  Military  acglon 
One —  and  c*q  testify  that  the  ouutandlng 
rcputauon  enjoyed  by  the  101st  U  com- 
pictsty  justtflad."  tanc*  tb»  division   com- 
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mander,  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Tarpley,  some- 
what defensively,  f>erbaps,  in  a  letter  on 
the  inside  front  cover  of  the  division's  slick- 
paper  magazine.  Rendezvous  With  Destiny. 
The  cover  itself,  however,  testifies  to  the 
war-weariness  of  the  men  whom  Tarpley  tries 
to  praise.  In  a  water-color  sketch  of  defoli- 
ated trees  etched  against  glowering  gray 
clouds,  three  OJ.'s  are  standing  on  a  truck, 
reaching  toward  a  crane  helicopter  hovering 
above  them.  Black  peace  symbols  adorn  drab 
army-green  cannlsters  containing  166-mU- 
limeter  artillery  shells,  and  the  twisted 
limbs  of  three  leafless  trees  form  the  Initials 
P.T.A..  — the  Army. 

Already  a  legend  around  the  lOlst.  the 
cover  evokes  the  mood  of  the  grunts  whom 
I  accompany  on  a  couple  of  patrols  by  a 
stream  along  which  the  V.  C.  slip  men  and 
suppUes  into  the  lowlands.  The  platoon 
leader  Is  a  gungho  career  soldier,  a  first  lieu- 
tenant out  of  O.  C.  S.,  airborne,  ranger  and 
Jungle  schools,  who  Inwardly  regrets  he's 
arrived  In  Vietnam  a  couple  of  years  too  late 
for  "the  real  war."  He  has  been  here  only 
three  weeks,  and  he  wants  to  play  by  the 
rules.  Maybe,  if  he  succeeds,  there's  still 
enough  time  for  him  to  get  a  regular — as 
opposed  to  a  reserve — commission,  a  promo- 
tion to  captain  and  command  of  a  company 
In  the  field,  if  not  exactly  In  full-fledged 
combat. 

"Shoot  to  capture,  not  to  kill,"  the  lieu- 
tenant, an  athletic,  lifeguard  type  with  close 
cropped  hair  and  finely  chiseled  featuree  that 
remind  me  of  a  carving  of  a  Roman  centu- 
rion, earnestly  abjures  his  troops.  In  an  up- 
state New  York  twang.  The  men,  saddled  up 
for  a  RIF  (reconnance  in  force)  through 
abandoned  rice  fields  and  one-time  hamlets, 
erased  except  for  occasional  cement  founda- 
tions by  air  and  artillery  strikes,  grin  and 
snicker.  "I  shoot  for  K.  I.  A.'s,  not  P.  O. 
W.'s, "  retorts  Specialist  4  Robert  Latchaw,  a 
wiry  Pole  from  South  River,  N.J.,  laughing 
at  the  lieutenant's  nalvet*.  "Whaddya  want 
us  to  do,  shoot  an  ear  off?"  Jibes  Doc,  the 
medic.  The  lieutenant,  unfazed,  insists  he's 
following  policy  set  down  by  "higher  higher" 
headquarters.  "We're  not  after  body  counts 
anymore."  he  says.  "We'd  prefer  information. 
K.  I.  A.'s  don't  talk."  With  that,  we  sally 
forth  through  tall  grass  toward  a  stream  near 
which  our  platoon  sergeant,  remaining  be- 
hind with  a  squad,  swears  he  saw  "two  dinks 
running  that  way." 

It  is  clear  to  everyone  but  the  lieutenant, 
though,  that  we're  not  seriously  pursuing 
"the  dinks,"  who  were  fleeing  a  fight  with 
some  South  Vietnamese  near  the  ruins  of  an 
old  French  fort,  first  boobytrapped  by  the 
V  C.  and  then  leveled  by  American  bombs, 
dropped  to  set  off  the  booby  traps.  "Jtist 
waikln'  around  doi^'t  accomplish  nothln'," 
says  Latchaw,  church-going  Catholic  with  a 
wife  "back  in  the  world"  who  sends  him 
weekly  packages  of  world  food,"  good  canned 
stu!l  to  supplement  the  boring,  bland 
diet  of  C-ratlons.  "I  been  here  nine  months, 
and  I  ain't  been  In  no  fireflght  yet.  Most  I 
did  was  *pend  100  day*  in  the  mountains 
during  the  monaoon  without  changing  my 
clothes  once."  We  are,  by  this  time,  beside 
the  stream,  filling  canteens,  after  an  hour- 
long  stroll  broken  by  frequent  halts  for  rest 
and  talk.  If  there  are  any  V.  C  In  the  area. 
they  are  as  eager  to  keep  out  of  our  way  as 
we  are  to  keep  out  of  theirs 

All  of  us,  that  IS.  except  for  the  lieutenant 
next  morning,  around  10.  he  leads  another 
RIP  i^jward  the  stream,  this  time  aiming  for 
the  draw,  ■  the  ravine  down  which  the  water 
tumbles  from  the  last  rldgellne  into  the 
lowlands  It  seenui  like  another  easy  walk 
In  the  sun  before  wc  begin,  but  our  point 
man  u  still  hacking  away  with  hU  machete 
several  hours  later.  (Murmur*  from  the 
gruiiU  behind  me:  "I  want  to  be  back  in 
Kentucky  rsbblt-huntln"."  "When  I  get  back 
Uj  the  world  I  dun't  even  care  if  I  see  another 
forest  I'm  •Uyln'  In  the  city.")  The  lieu- 
tenant sends  a  couple  cf  riflemen— a  bull- 
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necked  Chicane  named  Quito  and  the  Ken- 
tucklan — Into  the  brush  In  hopes  of  finding 
an  easier  route.  They  return  a  few  minutes 
later.  "Oettln"  too  theek,"  says  Quito.  "Might 
see  some  dinks  we  don't  want  to  see  "  We 
plunge  straight  ahead,  find  a  trickle  of  flow- 
ing water,  fill  canteens,  keep  going  another 
hour  until  we  stumble  on  the  same  stream 
we  reached,  lower  down,  on  yesterday's  patrol. 
Some  of  the  men  flop  In,  lying  on  their  backs 
in  the  fast-running  water,  cleansing  bodies, 
fatigues  and  socks.  We  would  be  easy  marks' 
for  an  ambush.  No  one  Is  standing  guard. 
Across  the  stream  we  see  clear  signs  of 
V.C.  movement — little  footpaths  leading 
across  open  clearings.  For  the  first  time  we 
spread  apart,  a  routine  precaution.  Behind 
us  rlse\the  slope  of  the  rtdgellne.  burned  off 
by  a  flre-ignlted  by  one  of  the  Delta  Tangos— 
"Defense  Target"  artillery  rounds — called  in 
by  the  lieutenant  a  couple  of  nights  ago. 
we  follow  the  path  along  the  stream,  wade 
In  the  water  for  a  while,  then  emerge  about 
where  we'd  been  the  day  before.  A  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  the  bank  a  neat  path 
cuts  a  straight  line  through  the  brush— the 
kind  of  trail  along  which  guerrilla  soldiers 
could  run  full-speed  If  necessary,  dropping 
for  cover  at  the  sound  of  approaching  heli- 
copters. 

"We're  going  to  work  this  area  really  well," 
the  lieutenant  advises  his  men,  who  remain 
sullenly  silent.  "We're  gonna  set  up  ambush 
positions  In  here  and  set  out  a  couple  of 
claymore  mines — get  them  as  they  fall  back 
from  fighting  the  ARVN."  As  soon  as  we  re- 
turn to  our  original  position,  the  lieutenant 
announces  his  plan  to  our  platoon  sergeant, 
a  hard-talking  Mldwesterner  who's  been  with 
the  unit  only  a  couple  of  days,  but  knows  how 
to  handle  eager  young  officers. 

The  sergeant  reminds  the  lieutenant  a  re- 
supply  helicopter  Is  about  to  arrive,  that  It'll 
take  a  while  sorting  out  the  stuff,  burning 
off  the  waste.  He  says  he's  found  a  "beauti- 
ful N.DP." — night  defensive  position — "over 
there  by  the  t»es."  The  lieutenant  hesitates. 
wavers.  He  s^es  that  his  men.  from  the 
new  sergeant  on  down,  are  against  him.  "We 
don't  have  enough  men  for  an  ambush,"  the 
sergeant  argues.  "We  get  into  a  fight,  well  get 
waxed."  The  lieutenant  finally  settles  for 
setting  a  single  claymore  on  the  trail  this 
side  of  the  stream. 

That  night  we  hear  the  crackle  of  small 
arms  from  over  near  the  ARVN  positions,  a 
mile  or  bo  away.  Helicopters  circle  overhead, 
muttering  machlnegun  fire,  and  artillery  and 
mortar  rounds  thud  across  the  fields.  Next 
morning,  the  lieutenant  Is  beside  himself 
with  anger  and  frustration.  '"Should  have 
sent  out  that  goddam  ambush,"'  he  says,  not 
looking  at  the  sergeant.  '"Could  have  gotten 
them  running  away.  Goddammit,  we  gotta 
gel  moving.  Its  late  already.  This  happens 
again,  I'm  gettln'  everyone  up  at  6  o'clock." 
It  is  10:30  before  the  men  are  ready.  Then 
the  lieutenant  gets  more  bad  news,  this  time 
over  the  radio.  The  battalion  commander,  on 
a  firebase  a  couple  of  miles  away.  Is  order- 
ing the  entire  company  In  to  guard  the  base 
perimeter.  "Just  routine  rotation."  In  vain 
the  lieutenant  pleads  that  he  needs  'a 
couple  more  day*  to  work  the  area  by  the 
stream."  His  men  curse  him  silently.  "Ood- 
dammlt.  If  no  one  was  looking.  I'd  frag  the 
■onuvabltch."  says  one  of  them 

The  threat  of  a  fragging — explosion  of  a  /' 
fragmentation  or  hand  grenade— m  this  case/ 
is  probably  not  serious.  The  O  I  who  niijf/m 
it  not  only  walked  point  the  morning  iKfan 
but  willingly  went  on  patrol  again  In  the 
evening  to  plant  the  mine  An  Iowa  farm 
boy,  he  orlticiaes  the  war  on  the  grounds  that 
"we're  not  flghtln'  It  like  vye  should  "  Since 
we  failed  to  Invade  North  Vietnam,  H-bomb 
Hano'  and  Haiphong  and  declare  "free  fire 
zones "  of  VO  hamleU,  he  says  "we  oughU 
quit  wastin"  time  and  go  home  '  Like  most 
of  the  grunts  in  the  field,  he  may  lack  moti- 
vation   but    he's   not    really    bored — an   in- 
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trlnslc  factor  In  turning  casual  threats  Into 
deeds. 

It  Is  mainly  In  the  rear,  among  the  troops 
whom    the    grunts    disdainfully    call    the 

REMF's,    for    Rear    Echelon    Mother   , 

that  talk  of  fragging,  of  hard  drugs,  of  racial 
conflict,  seems  bitter,  desperate,  often  dan- 
gerous. At  the  combat  base  at  Quangtrl,  the 
last  provincial  capital  below  the  DMZ,  I 
walk  Into  a  dimly  lit  slngle-sftory  barracks 
one  afternoon  hoping  to  find  perhaps  a  couple 
of  G.  I.'s  with  whom  I  can  talk — and  count 
16  of  them  reclined  In  the  shadows  of  a 
louiige  shielded  by  blankets  and  curtains 
hanging  from  the  windows.  "Welcome  to  the 
head  hootch,"  says  a  thin,  hoUow-cheeked 
private  first  class  of  18  or  20,  waving  me  to 
a  spot  on  the  couch  after  I  convince  him  I'm 
a  reporter,  not  a  criminal  investigator.  The 
O.  I.'s  proudly  explain  that  their  hootch  Is  a 
meeting  place  for  potheads  from  all  over  the 
base,  but  I  don't  smell  any  marijuana  in  the 
air.  "How  many  of  you  smoke  scag  (heroin]." 
I  asiced.  They  all  raised  their  hands. 

■Who  are  the  heads  in  the  hootch — and  why 
have  they  "graduated"  from  pot  to  heroin? 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  white,  with  10 
to  12  years  of  education,  a  few  with  records 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  petty  crime  Ir 
civilian  life.  While  some  might  not  perfM-m 
well  under  any  circumstances,  all  of  them 
seem  hopelessly  demoralized  both  by  the  war 
and  by  their  Immediate  surroundings.  "I  was 
supposed  to  be  a  heavy-equipment  operator 
but  all  I  do  Is  pick  up  beer  cans,"  says  one. 
"They  haven't  got  anything  for  us  to  do,"  says 
another.  "Tliey  Just  want  to  keep  us  busy." 
Several  are  aimless  drifters,  too  strung  out  for 
work,  awaiting  courts-martial  or  undesirable 
discharges,  demotions  and  restrictions.  Many, 
If  they  report  for  duty  at  all,  put  in  only 
a  few  hours  a  day  before  finding  some  excuse 
to  return  to  the  hootch — or  else  they  Just 
go  back  with  no  excuse  at  all. 

It's  far  from  clear  whether  the  men  are 
more  at  odds  with  their  commanders  and  ser- 
geants or  the  war  In  general.  "They  tell  you 
to  do  something,  then  they  yell  at  you  for 
dolnc  It, "  says  the  equipment  operator.  "They 
harass  you  about  haircuts  and  beards  and 
burn  yoti  for  sleepinK  on  pti.ird  when  you've 
been  working  all  day."  Most  of  the  complaints 
are  petty,  often  unjustified,  but  they  also 
sulTer  from  the  same  sense  of  futility,  of 
polntlessness.  that  affects  thousands  of  other 
G.I.'s  In  the  midst  of  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can troops.  "The  gooks  are  winning  this  war," 
says  one.  "The  ARVN  are  afraid  to  fight  They 
run  away.  The  gooks  can  have  the  place  when 
we  leave." 

While  we  are  talking  one  of  the  head.s  slow- 
ly stirs  a  plate  ot  "hard  times."  i'l;  but  power- 
less marijuana  seeds  and  stems  'It'.-,  what  I 
got  left,"  he  says.  "■It"s  gettm'  so  hard  to 
score  marijuana  arcund  here,  guys  have  to 
turn  to  scag" — which  doe.sn't  smell,  comes  In 
much  smaller  quantities  and  is  easier  to  hide. 
Another  G.I.  idly  tells  a  story,  verified  bv  his 
friends,  of  ordering  more  than  300  vials  of 
heroin  at  ta  a  vial  from  a  Vietnamese  "cow- 
boy" on  a  motorcycle  by  the  gate  of  the  base 
"I  gave  him  $200  for  a  hundred  and  robbed 
the  rest  and  ran,"  says  the  G  I.  "He  drove 
away  grinning,  and  I  knew  I  was  the  one  that 
was  ripped  off.  It  was  all  salt  and  sodium 
acid."  The  next  day  the  G.I.  armed  with  his 
M-16,  bought  300  vials  from  a  trusted  pusher 
In  a  nearby  village.  "I  sell  It  here  for  $5 
a  vial,  "  says  the  O  I.,  a  personable,  falr-halred 
Mldwesterner  who  served  six  months  of  a 
five-year  term  "back  In  the  world"  before 
enlisting  In  the  Army 

That  night  a  coupie  of  the  O.  I 's — a  black 
and  a  Chlcano-  -Invite  me  to  a  pot  party  at 
a  helicopter  hangar  on  the  other  side  of  the 
runway.  The  air  in  the  little  room  In  the 
back  of  hanger  U  heavy  with  the  sweet  unell 
of  "dew."  A  helicopter  pilot  tell*  ma  he"* 
been  "stoned  ever  since  getting  to  Viet- 
nam"— that  he  perform*  better  that  way  but 

Is  "scared of  scag."  Beside  him  la  a 

doctor,   an   army   captain,   silently   smoking 
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pot  In  a  corncob  pipe.  Some  of  the  helicop- 
ter crewmen  pass  freshly  rolled  cigarettes 
around.  A  couple  of  other  O.  I.'s  stand  look- 
out, glancing  from  time  to  time  over  the 
walls  to  see  if  M.  P.'s  are  coming.  One  of  the 
chopper  pilots  argues  convincingly  for  legal- 
ization of  pot — says  it's  not  hablt-formlng, 
is  no  more  harmful  than  beer.  He  doesn't 
know  it,  but  several  of  the  enlisted  men  In 
the  room  have  laced  their  marijana  -with 
heroin.  Some  of  them  plan  to  go  to  "the 
party  after  the  party" — an  all-night  get- 
together  in  one  of  the  perimeter  bunkers  for 
speed  freaks,  pill -poppers  who  get  the  pills 
by  mail  from  home  or  buy  them  on  the  local 
market,  often  at  ordinary  pharmacies. 

It  is  difficult  to  quantify  the  use  of  drugs 
in  the  rear.  It  is  obvious  though,  that  a  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  the  REMP's,  per- 
haps 20  per  cent,  is  on  the  hard  stuff,  as  op- 
posed merely  to  marijuana,  while  only  a  mar- 
ginal few  Indulge  In  the  btish.  ("We  see  a 
guy  using  it  out  here,  we  take  care  of  him, 
or  the  C.  O.  sends  him  back  to  the  rear."  one 
of  the  men  on  Charlie  Ridge  tells  me.  "Other- 
wise hem  be  high  some  time  when  we're 
under  attack.  You  cant  hardly  walk  if  you're 
high  all  the  time.")  The  use  of  drugs  In  base 
camps  accounts  for  widespread  thefts — and 
also  is  a  major  factor  in  fragglngs.  G.  I.'s  on 
drugs  will  steal  almost  anything,  ranging 
from  stereo  sets  to  food  from  the  mess  hall, 
to  sell  in  exchange  for  heroin,  peddled  by 
small  boys  and  women,  cowboys  on  Hondas, 
even  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  operating 
near  Americans. 

Addicts  resort  to  fragglngs — or  threats  and 
intimidation — whenever  commanders  order 
shakedown  searches,  restrict  them  to  quar- 
ters or  otherwise  attempt  seriously  to  cut 
down  the  flow.  At  each  camp  I  visit  there 
are  tales  of  incidents  In  which  G.  I.'s  have 
blown  up  orderly  rooms,  sometimes  wounding 
or  killing  the  wrong  man,  or  have  merely  ex- 
ploded grenades  outside  windows  for  shock 
effect.  One  cf  the  favorite  techniques  is  to 
set  off  a  tear-gas  canister — a  harmless  an- 
tic that  creates  momentary  chaos  and  serves 
a  warning  of  more  violence  later.  At  the  rear 
headquarters  of  one  of  the  battalions  of  the 
196ih  Brigade,  on  a  road  leading  to  Freedom 
Hill  outside  Danang,  the  battalion  s  uew  ex- 
ecutive officer,  ui  the  n:dst  of  a  crusade 
against  drugs,  walks  Into  his  quarters  one 
day  and  finds  a  grenade  pin  on  his  pillow — 
a  symbol  of  what  may  happen  to  him  if  he 
keeps  up  his  campaign. 

"Its  like  war:  you  icke  clMCces,"  ^avs 
the  exec.  MaJ.  John  0'Br;en,  a  biui*.  out- 
spoken m.*n  with  a,  strong  ^^a;.sac'.■\.Lselts  edge 
to  hie  voice,  vvlio  served  10  years  in  the  en- 
lisied  rar.ks  before  attending  O.  C.  S.  The 
ui.ij;>r.  on  :;:*  „v'cond  tour  in  'Vietnam,  arrived 
here  ill  June  tot;i!ly  unprepared  for  the  new 
luovd  liin.  :ig  O.  i.'s  m  the  rear.  He  found 
heroin  v:a!s.  empty,  discarded  around  bat- 
talion headqudn:Ts,  in  the  latrines,  under 
barr.icks  At  least  'JO  of  more  than  100  men 
ivvsijjiu'd  to  his  battalion  "rear"  were  per- 
petu.illy  too  high  .-ind  too  weak  to  perform 
At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  others  were 
not  only  oppo.-ed  to  the  use  of  drugs  but 
Willing  to  work  with  him  to  prevent  It.  "We 
had  a  couple  cf  meetings  Just  brainstorm- 
ing." .say.?  O'Brien,  who,  unlike  many  career 
officers,  seems  capable  of  talking  with  young 
O  I 's  on  an  informpl  basis  "We  were  recep- 
tive to  any  ideas  anyone  wanted  to  offer.  The 
situation  was  sti  desperate,  we  had  to  be  open 
to  everything."  The  result  was  a  well-bal- 
nnced  combination  of  force  and  propaganda. 

"As  of  this  date  I'm  declaring  war  on  drug 
abtise  in  this  battalion,"  begins  the  m  m?^- 
graphed  Open  Letter  to  All  Drug  I'sers " 
posted  on  bulletin  boards  around  the  ba:- 
lalion  area,  "l  will  seek  out  and  find  everv 
drug  user  and  pusher"  in  t'le  battalKn  The 
letter  recounts  what  many  of  the  O  I  's  al- 
ready known— that  the  major  assisted  bv  a 
special  "drug  squad"  of  half  a  doz-n  men 
has  already  confiscated  more  than  100  vuis 
filled  with  heroin,    "Things  are  ^omg  to  get  a 
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hell  of  a  lot  tighter  before  the  problem  Is 
satisfactorily  resolved,"  the  letter  promises. 
"There  will  be  more  shakedowns  and  In- 
spections. The  flow  cf  traffic  In  and  out  of 
the  compound  is  going  to  be  dramaticailv 
reduced.  My  officers  and  senior  N.  C.  O.'s  are 
now  authorized  to  conduct  unannounced 
search  of  any  man  on  this  compound  '  The 
letter  Invitee  addicts  to  ttirn  themselves  in 
volimtarUy  to  the  army's  amnesty  program, 
under  which  they  can  spend  several  days  in 
a  special  ward  getting  oTer  the  immediate 
physical  effects  of  the  habit — or  else  face 
prosecution  and  oourt-martlal. 

Major  03rlen  has  no  real  Illusions,  how- 
ever, about  the  long-range  efficacy  of  his  pro- 
gram. He  thinks  he's  drastically  reduced  the 
use  of  heroin  m  his  own  compound  but  points 
out  a  couple  of  cases  In  which  addicts  went 
through  amnesty  withdrawal,  only  to  pick  up 
the  habit  again  a  few  days  later.  He  doesn't 
like  to  talk  about  the  grenade  pin  left  on 
his  pillow — fears  that  publicity  might  en- 
cotirage  a  fraggmg— but  points  with  a  grin 
at  a  copy  of  his  "open  letter,"  scrawled  with 
defiant  notations.  "Happiness  is  a  Vial  of 
Smack. "  says  one  of  them.  "Major  O'Brien  is 
a  Smack  Freak,"  says  another.  "Stay  A 
Head.  "  Perhaps  overoptlmistically,  the  ma- 
jor views  the  comments  as  a  good  sign  "It 
shows  they're  wcwrled."  he  says.  "At  least 
I'm  getting  a  response." 

Major  O'Brien's  program.  I  discover.  Is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule  By  far  the  majority 
of  the  commanders  and  executive  officers 
whom  I  meet  are  simply  not  aware  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem  in  their  own  units. 
They  tend,  in  many  cases,  to  rely  on  the 
word  of  their  N.C.O.'s— most  of  whom  are 
so  conservative,  not  to  mention  so  hooked 
on  alcohol,  as  to  distort  their  whole  attitude 
toward  the  drug  problem.  Another  complica- 
tion Is  that  officers  and  N.C.O.'s  also  must 
cope  with  racial  conflict — protests  aeaicst 
authority  by  young  blacks  who  claim  the 
army  discriminates  against  them.  Racial  ten- 
sion, like  drugs,  is  of  secondary  Importance 
In  the  field,  but  It  threatens  to  explode  in 
base  camps  where  blacks  have  time  to  form 
their  cwn  Pan-'-.-^r  cr  antiwar  "li'jerattcn" 
or"sni-ni.-tns  -".s  ch.'fe  tinder  pe'tv  har^fs- 
ment  b"  lifers  whc  ^f-en.  in  fact,  d:  reveal 
instinctive,  subconscious.  If  not  exniicit. 
forms  of  pre_t':dice 

The  racial  qviesticn  is  so  sensitive  at  Can-.p 
Baxter,  on  a  read  lined  with  military  instal- 
lations and  Vietnc'niese  refugee  5han:;es 
near  M.irblo  Mountain  Just  south  of  Danang. 
that  military  officers  don't  want  me  on  the 
base.  Finally  the  camp  commander  Co! 
Joseph  Otto  Meerboth.  a  graying  West  Point- 
er, agrees  to  let  me  talk  toG  I  "s— ^^^  a^ks 
me  to  "'come  back  tomorrow"  when  I  shew 
up  for  my  appointment  As  I  am  esconed 
toward  the  gate,  he  orders  miUtarr  pol-ce- 
men  to  seal  off  the  post  to  intruder?  and 
search  the  barracks  for  half  a  dozen  blacks, 
whom  he's  convinced  are  plotting  a  m?.  or 
racial  disturbance.  The  next  dav  Colonel 
Meerboth  explains  that  the  blacks  trans- 
ferred four  days  ago  to  another  ba^e.  re- 
turned without  warning  to  pick  up  :.:eir 
possessions — and  that  one  of  them,  a:  lea^jt, 
is  "extremely  dangterous." 

"He's  organized  an  extra-legal  confeder- 
acy,"' says  the  colonel,  who  admits  hiv:ug 
had  little  experience  with  either  drug  or 
facial  problems  before  his  assignment  to 
Camp  Baxter  last  fall  "The  traditional  meth- 
od for  renderlnsj  extralegal  confederacies  in- 
effective Is  to  dismember  them.  Last  night  1 
broMtt^-t  m  three  of  these  men  one  bv  one. 
talked  to  them  and  to'.d  them  they  h-id  to 
leive  They  have  been  escorted  elsewhere - 
(."olone:  Meerboth's  decision  however  has  not 
I'.e-ssirilv  ct'nq',;er^  the  problem  charac- 
terized by  in  ermittem  demonstrations,  a 
couple  of  killings,  secret  meetings  and 
threats,  spread  over  the  past  8  or  iO  months 
At  the  service  club,  where  he  reluctantlv 
pernuts  me  to  Interview  O  I  s.  both  blacks 
and  whites  crr.idie  the  transfer  of  :r\.>ub;e- 
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maJiers — and  claim  the  one  singled  out  by 
the  colonel  aa  the  "ringleader"  was  actually 
Instrumental  In  keeping  the  blaclu  from 
staging  an  armed,  open  revolt. 

"A  white  man  just  dont  understand  the 
problem,"  says  Sgt.  Clarence  Chisholm,  a 
graduate  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  who  was 
drafted  into  the  Army  and  works  as  a  com- 
munications specialist.  "Whenever  you  try 
to  explain  what's  happening,  you're  branded 
as  a  'militant'."  Chlabolm.  due  to  rotate  home 
from  Vietnam  In  a  couple  of  days,  charges 
the  white  officers  and  N.  C.  O.'s  with  prac- 
ticing de  facto  segregation  by  recommending 
transfers  mainly  for  blacks  and  leaving  the 
camp,  once  20  per  cent  black,  almost  entirely 
white.  Some  of  the  whites  whom  I  meet 
agree  with  Chisholm's  interpretation.  "Our 
sergeant  told  me  it's  open  season  on  blacks,'  " 
says  one  of  them.  "The  thing  l.":  this  Colonel 
Meerboth  cannot  control  this  compound," 
says  another,  shouting  excitedly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  circle  of  white  soldiers  who  rush  to 
the  service  club  to  talk  to  me  when  word 
gets  around  "there's  a  reporter  there." 

The  O.I.'s  charge  all  the  "undesirables" — 
Black  Panthers,  drug  addicts,  whatever — 
were  transferred  to  three  or  four  nearby  units 
reputed  as  dumping  grounds  for  those  not 
wanted  elsewhere.  Tlie  black  'ringleader,"  I 
learn,  has  gone  to  Chulal.  where  he's  now 
on  permanent  guard  duty  Trlth  the  277th 
Supply  and  Service  Battalion.  "I'm  scared  to 
go  there,"  says  another  O.I..  a  Chicano,  who's 
also  been  transferred  to  the  277th  but  has 
returned  to  C&mp  Baxter  to  pick  up  his 
stuff — and  has  somehow  escaped  the  colonel's 
notice.  'I  hear  they're  all  scag  freaks  down 
there, "  Intrigued,  I  go  to  Chulai  the  next 
day  to  meet  the  colonel's  nemesis.  Specialist 
4  Loyle  Green  Jr  .  a  tall,  polite  one-time  stu- 
dent at  Malcolm  X  University  In  Chicago, 
who  once  had  visions  of  attending  O.  C.  S. 
and  making  a  career  in  the  Army  but  has 
since  decided  "to  help  the  brothers  back 
In  the  world.  " 

"They  gave  us  five  hours  to  pack  our  bags 
and  leave  after  they  notified  us  to  our  trans- 
fers," says  Green,  whom  I  meet  in  battalion 
headquarters.  "We  started  to  protest,  but 
there  was  nothing  we  could  do.  We  were  rail- 
roaded to  Chulal.  The  majority  of  the  trans- 
fers were  from  minority  groups — blacks, 
Spanish.  Indians"  Green  attributes  his  trans, 
fer  to  his  role  in  leading  a  sit-in  outside 
Colonel  Meerboth 's  headquarters  In  protest 
aga!:.si  '.he  pretrial  confinement  of  a  black 
G.  I.  charged  with  assaulting  a  white.  "It 
was  sv/  tense  that  a  lot  of  blacks  had  gotten 
weapons."  Green  recalls,  "but  It  was  going  to 
be  a  peaceful  protest."  The  blacks,  he  notes 
with  pride,  simply  turned  their  backs,  got  up 
and  left  when  Colonel  Meer'ooth  emerged  to 
order  them  to  disperse.  'Then  there  was  the 
plan  to  destroy  the  entire  comfwund,"  large 
enough  for  several  thousand  men,  says 
Green.  "I  talked  to  a  couple  of  the  blacks 
and  told  them  there  was  no  way.  We  were 
already  Infiltrated  by  Informants.  We  had 
the  weap>on8,  grenades  to  do  It,  but  we  would 
have  lost  In  the  end." 

Green,  acknowledged  by  Colonel  Meerboth 
as  a  "persuasive  speaker"  and  a  "natural 
leader."  appears  less  than  militant  In  his 
outlook.  Rather,  he  displays  a  sensitive  Judg- 
ment of  power  realities,  an  luiderstandlng 
of  the  limits  to  which  the  blacks  can  go — 
and  determined,  passive  defiance  of  white 
authority.  One  factor  tiiat  may  have  cast 
him  as  a  sinister  figure,  in  Meerboth 's  mind, 
was  the  funeral  service  In  March  for  a  black 
killed  by  a  white  In  a  brawl  )n  the  middle 
of  the  camp.  "The  blacks  dldnt  want  the 
chaplain  to  spefck,"  says  Green.  "We  had 
200  or  300  tiiere  We  Just  turned  our  backs 
to  tiie  chaplain  while  he  kept  nattllng  on. 
We  chanted.  Black  Power!'  and  put  up  a 
liberation   flag — it    had   a   black   flst  In   the 
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middle  with  the  words  'Black  Unity'  in  black 
letters  on  top,  with  a  red  background.  The 
colonel  stood  there  shaking  his  Lead.  I  told 
him  we  didn't  want  any  American  flag  there. 
No  blacks  are  American.  I  don't  consider  my- 
self an  American.  I  consider  myself  a  black." 
Green,  like  many  otf  the  black  G.I.s,  wears 
the  black-power  band,  made  of  black  shoe- 
laces, around  his  wrist.  A  black-power  ring. 
In  the  form  of  a  clenched  flst,  gleams  from 
the  index  finger  of  his  right  hand.  In  defi- 
ance of  authority,  he  is  growing  a  full-scale 
beard.  In  addition  to  the  regulation  mus- 
tache. Ironically,  In  view  of  his  antlwhlte, 
antiwar  outlook,  he  has  never  been  disci- 
plined, court-martialed  or  reduced  In  rank. 
He  does  not  reftise  to  work,  as  do  many 
blacks,  particularly  those  on  drugs.  "I  was 
a  clerk-typist  and  a  driver,"  he  says.  "It  was 
challenging  at  first,  but  there  wasn't  enough 
to  do" — an  explanation,  cc«nblned  with  op- 
position to  the  war,  that  may  account  for 
most  of  the  Army's  problems  In  the  rear. 

Unlike  Green,  however,  black  G.I.s  whom 
I  meet  at  the  277th  headquarters  In  Chulal 
seem  not  only  depressed  but  openly,  danger- 
ously rebellious,  possibly  on  the  verge  of 
armed  revolt.  One  of  them.  Interviewed  In 
the  presence  of  the  battalion  executive  offi- 
cer, tells  me  the  blacks  have  a  "secret  arms 
cache"  and  plan  to  start  using  it  "if  things 
don't  let  up  around  here."  The  exec,  MaJ. 
Robert  DeBiaslo,  who  has  been  trying  to  work 
with  the  blacks  to  find  the  causes  of  their 
problems,  listens  without  Interrupting.  Later 
he  tells  me  he  doesn't  think  the  black  is 
kidding.  "We've  searched  those  barracks  time 
and  again  and  found  nothing  much,"  he 
says.  "I  think  they  have  the  arms  under- 
ground somewhere.  The  only  way  we  could 
find  them  would  be  to  order  everyone  out 
of  the  barracks  early  In  the  morning,  keep 
them  under  guard  and  gro  over  the  whole 
area  with  a  mine  detector." 

Major  De  Blasio  may  face  a  tougher  prob- 
lem than  does  Major  O'Brien  at  Freedom 
Hill.  At  the  661st,  one  of  four  companies  in 
his  battalion,  G.I.'s  estimate  that  20  per  cent 
of  more  than  100  troops  don't  work  at  all. 
The  company  commander,  a  pleasant,  open 
man  with  eight  years'  enlisted  time  behind 
him  before  he  went  to  O.C.S.,  may  be  afraid 
to  impose  tight  discipline.  He  arrived  sev- 
eral months  ago — after  the  fraglng  of  the 
quarters  of  his  predecessor,  who  escaped  un- 
harmed but  severely  shaken.  "We  have  some 
outstanding  young  men  here,"  the  CO. 
blandly  ob.serves.  venturing  that  only  a  dozen 
men  in  the  entire  battalion  "use  drugs  on  a 
somewhat  irregular  basis."  In  view  of  the 
CO.'s  easy-going  tolerance.  If  not  essential 
blindness  to  reality.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  the  troops  whom  I  meet  at  the  86 lot 
focus  their  complaints  on  their  sergeants 
rather  than  on  the  officers.  Ironically,  the 
most  feared  of  the  N.C.O.'s  is  a  black,  a  33- 
year-old  Georgian  known  for  his  skill  as  a 
boxer  and  Judo  expert  and  nicknamed,  as 
a  token  of  both  respect  and  dislike,  "Karate 
Joe." 

Karate  Is  sipping  beer  with  another  N.C.O.. 
a  white  sergeant  from  Tennessee,  when  I 
see  him  in  his  hootch.  He's  afraid  to  go  to 
the  enlisted  men's  club — doesn't  want  the 
men  thinking  he's  trying  to  harass  them 
off-duty.  He's  stopped  counting  the  times 
he's  found  grenade  pins  on  his  pillow  or  been 
threatened  verbally.  "It  doesn't  even  bother 
me  any  more."  he  says,  but  It  la  clear  he  Is 
Intensely  unhappy  "My  first  toiu-  here,  we 
were  all  together,"  he  says.  "We  worked  aa 
a  team  I  was  doing  the  same  thing  then, 
running  the  ammo  supply  jwlnt,  bumping 
ammo  into  helicopters  to  take  to  the  field. 
I  never  had  no  problems  with  the  men.  This 
time  they  don't  really  care  no  more." 

Karate  shouts  and  curses  at  the  troops 
to  get  them  to  work,  but  he's  beginning  to 
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feel  he's  engaged  in  a  lost  cause.  "You  dis- 
cipline them  so  much  and  eventually  the 
CO.  gets  started  on  getting  them  212'8" — 
discharges  on  grounds  of  unsultablllty  or 
unfitness  for  service.  "I  ju«t  don't  know 
what  the  answer  is,"  he  says,  clenching  his 
beer  can.  "It's  not  the  same  Army  any  more." 

The  only  real  answer,  as  far  as  this  war  is 
concerned,  may  be  to  keep  withdrawing  the 
men  on  an  accelerated  timetable  and  send 
only  volunteers  over  here  for  the  remaining 
advisory  and  rear-area  Jobs.  Wherever  I  go 
in  the  northern  provinces,  whether  in  the 
field  or  In  rear  areas,  I  find  the  problem  of 
motivation  so  overwhelming  as  to  defy  ra- 
tional "solutions"  and  "programs"  other  than 
withdrawal.  Below  Charlie  Ridge,  on  the  Ari- 
zona Territory,  I  talk  with  a  young  captain 
on  his  first  tour.  He  is  a  West  Point  graduate, 
in  command  of  a  troop  of  armored  person- 
nel carriers — an  ideal  posiUon  for  a  career- 
minded  military  man.  He  has  been  here  only 
one  week,  but  already  he  la  filled  with  doubts 
and  questions. 

"They  train  you.  send  you  to  schools,"  says 
the  captain,  as  we  begin  a  bumpy  ride 
through  fields  planted  with  mines  and  booby 
traps,  "but  nobody's  prepared  to  see  a  guy 
kiUed  or  wounded.  I  had  the  most  sobering 
experience  of  my  life  yesterday — I  saw  one 
of  my  men  wounded  with  shrapnel.  He's 
the  first  guy  I've  ever  seen  wounded.  Once 
we've  decided  to  get  out,  and  then  keep 
fighting,  it  seems  kind  of  worthless.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  the  last  guy  to  die  in  Vietnam." 
That  night,  after  the  A.P.C.'s — or  "tracks"— 
have  formed  a  defensive  circle  In  a  small 
river,  a  lone  guerrilla  fires  an  AK-47  rifle  from 
a  couple  hundred  meters  in  front  of  us,  send- 
ing bright  red  tracers  over  our  position.  The 
G.I.'s  leap  onto  the  tracks,  answering  with 
machine  guns  and  M-16'8.  Helicopter  gun- 
ships  arrive,  spraying  the  bushes  with  bul- 
lets. It  Is  an  eerie  late  show,  played  against 
the  black  backdrop  of  the  sky  and  moun- 
tains, and  it  lasts  for  an  hour. 

"They  got  some  nerve  opening  up  against 
all  our  firepower  like  that,"  says  one  of 
the  G.I.'s  as  the  guns  falls  sUent  and  we 
stretch  out  to  sleep  on  cots  unfolded  behind 
our  track.  "Par  as  I'm  concerned,  they  can 
have  this  whole  coiuitry.  There  ain't  no  rea- 
son for  us  bein'  here.  We  was  fightln'  to  win, 
that'd  be  one  thing,  but  we're  Just  wastin' 
time."  It  is  a  typical  G.I.  commentary — one  I 
hear  countless  times  around  Military  Region 
One — at  the  butt  end  of  a  bad  war. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON.  JR. 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
George  Huddleston,  of  Alabama,  served 
with  much  distinction  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  There  he  displayed  extraor- 
dinary ability  in  promoting  legislation 
to  strengthen  our  armed  forces.  Having 
been  a  naval  officer  himself,  he  made 
good  use  of  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  our  defense  problems.  There 
he  was  honored  and  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House,  George 
Huddleston    was    at    all    times    alert. 
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courageous,  and  statesman-like.  A  great 
patriot,  he  always  placed  the  welfare  of 
the  country  ahead  of  petty  partisanship. 
To  me  he  was  a  personal  friend.  His  out- 
standing legislative  achievements  are  a 
matter  of  record.  He  gave  an  excellent 
account  of  his  stewardship. 

To  Mrs.  Huddleston  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY   AND  MEDICARE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
appears  that  the  millions  of  senior  citi- 
zens who  were  gravely  disappointed  when 
the  91st  Congress  failed  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1970  will  be  forced  to  continue  doing 
without  many  of  the  necessities  of  life 
unless  immediate  action  is  taken  to  up- 
date the  social  security  system  during 
this  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

While  H.R.  1— the  Social  Security  and 
Welfare  Reform  Amendments  of  1971 — 
has  been  passed  by  the  House,  it  has  been 
"tucked  away"  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  until  completion  of  the  neces- 
sar>-  economic  and  tax  reform  legislation. 
Couple  with  this  President  Nixon's  recent 
decision  to  delay  action  on  the  welfare 
reform  program  for  i  year,  not  to  men- 
tion the  amount  of  time  which  will  surely 
be  expended  in  committee  debating  the 
controversial  welfare  reform  aspect  of 
H.R.  1,  and  the  elderly  must  accept  the 
fact  that  improvements  in  the  social  se- 
curity system  will  be  stalled  for  yet  an- 
other year. 

Most  of  us  readily  admit  that  inflation 
hits  hardest  those  senior  citizens  living 
on  fixed  incomes.  However,  as  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  a  district  which  embraces 
a  large  percentage  of  senior  citizens,  I  am 
compelled  to  point  out  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  met  our  obligations  to  the 
elderly. 

As  I  see  it,  one  of  the  major  reasons  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  assure  these  Amer- 
icans the  full  benefits  they  rightly  de- 
serve is  the  practice  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  continually  tie  social  security 
legislation  in  which  legislation  of  a  to- 
tally different  nature.  For  example,  last 
year's  social  security  bill  contained  pro- 
visions relating  to  international  trade. 
This  year,  the  Ways  tind  Means  Commit- 
tee decided  to  lump  social  security  and 
welfare  recipients  in  the  same  category. 
Lumping  these  two  Issues  together  is  fair 
to  neither,  for  social  security  recipients 
are  not,  and  must  not  be  brsmded,  wel- 
fare cases.  Therefore,  both  Issues  must  be 
considered  on  their  individual  merits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
those  older  Americans  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  of  their  lives  toward 
the  betterment  of  our  great  Nation.  We 
can  no  longer  conceal  the  vital  need  to 
update  the  social  security  and  medicare 
systems  by  using  this  issue  as  a  vehicle 
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to  carry  unrelated  and  less  popular 
issues. 

Therefore,  as  an  alternative  to  HJl.  1, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  comprehensive 
bill  which  deals  solely  with  social  secu- 
rity and  medicare  reform.  This  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  my  colleague.  Senator  EIdwahd 
J.  GuRNEY,  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Florida.  The  following  is  a  brief 
description  of  the  major  provisions  of 
this  bill: 

Title  I  calls  for:  First,  a  5-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  social  se- 
curity benefits;  second,  an  automatic  in- 
crease— tied  to  the  rising  cost-of-living — 
in  benefits,  wage  base,  taxable  rate,  and 
the  earnings  test;  third,  a  rsdse  in  the 
maximum  outside  earnings  limitation 
allowed  to  $3,000  a  year;  fourth,  an  in- 
crease in  the  widow's  and  ■widower's  in- 
siu-ance  benefits  so  that  a  widow — or 
widower— would  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  100-percent  of  her  de- 
ceased husband's  social  security  benefits; 
fifth,  a  reduction  In  the  age  when  men 
may  receive  full  social  security  benefits 
to  age  62  and  reduced  benefits  to  age  60; 
sixth,  a  reduction  in  the  waiting  period 
for  disability  benefits  from  6  months  to 
4  months;  and  seventh,  the  inclusion  of 
disability  insurance  benefits  for  the 
blind. 

Title  n  calls  for:  First,  medicare  cov- 
erage for  the  disabled;  second,  an  im- 
provement In  the  operating  effectiveness 
of  medicare-medicaid  by  giving  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  authority  to  terminate  payment  for 
services  by  a  supplier  of  health  and  med- 
ical services  found  to  be  guilty  of  abuse; 
third,  the  establishment  of  a  provider  re- 
imbursement review  board  to  rule  on  ap- 
propriateness of  payments  by  State 
medicare  providers;  fourth,  public  ac- 
cess to  records  concerning  an  Institu- 
tion's qualificatitons,  particularly  nurs- 
ing homes  which  fall  to  meet  qualifica- 
tions for  medicare;  and  fifth,  the  treat- 
ment of  children  under  21  years  of  age  in 
mental  hospitals. 

Title  m  calls  for:  First,  an  increase 
in  the  standard  of  need  for  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  recipients:  and  second, 
some  fiscal  relief  for  the  States  through 
increased  Federal  funds  for  State  as- 
sistance programs  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled. 

The  time  has  long  past  for  us  to  recog- 
nize the  plight  of  the  elderly  living  on 
fixed  incomes  and,  in  doing  so,  provide 
them  with  the  drastically  needed  relief 
through  strong  and  effective  legislation. 
In  this  regard,  I  believe  the  Qumey- 
Young  bill  merits  your  close  considera- 
tion and  is  worthy  of  your  strong  sup- 
port. 


SELLING  THE  PUBLIC  TRANSIT 
SYSTEM— A  STEP  IN  THE  RIGHT 
DIRECTION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1971 

Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  of  Messrs.  Robert  W.  Lang 
and  Robert  W.  Nightengale  on  behalf  of 
Greater  Wilmington,  Del.,  Development 
Council,  delivered  September  8,  1971,  at 
the  Fifth  International  Conference  on 
Urban  Transportation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
SiXLmo  THB  Public  Tkanstt  Ststsm — A  Step 

IN  THK  Right  Direction 

(Speech    of    Messers    Robert    W.    Lang    and 

Robert  W.  Nightengale) 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  WUmlngton, 
Delaware's  Public  Transit  Sjrstem  was 
struggling  to  reestablish  Itself  as  a  healthy 
Eind  progressive  public  service  to  its  com- 
mimlty.  Its  efforts  to  overcome  a  negative 
Image,  however,  were  not  meeting  with  suc- 
cess. Pot  the  past  few  years  a  number  of 
faotorr  had  combined  to  place  a  cloud  of 
suspicion,  doubt  and  disdain  upon  the  role 
and  the  future  of  Public  Transit  in  the 
Wilmington  area.  These  factors  Included  a 
disinterested  absentee  owner,  a  crippling  five 
month  strike,  numerous  severe  cuts  in  serv- 
ice accompanied  by  increases  in  fares,  a  lack 
of  positive,  public  Identification  with  a  new 
public  authority  and  limited  support  from 
the  Legislature,  especially  from  representa- 
Uves  of  districts  not  served  by  the  system. 
It  became  painfully  apparent  that  If  public 
transportation  was  to  survive,  some  immedi- 
ate steps  were  necessary  to  reverse  this 
negativism  in  the  pubUc  domain.  A  three- 
pronged  attack  on  the  problem  was  decided 
upon  by  a  number  of  key  transportation 
people  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Plrst  of 
all,  a  sound  financial  base  must  be  estab- 
lished for  public  transportaUon  throughout 
the  State,  as  weU  as  the  development  of  a 
long  range  capital  Improvement  program. 
Secondly,  a  comprehensive  study  must  be 
taken  of  operaUons,  routes  and  fares  and 
modifications  Instituted  to  update  the 
system.  Thirdly,  and  probably  most  impor- 
tant was  the  development  of  a  new  public 
image. 

Since  the  situation  was  considered  critical 
it  was  decided  that  the  "new  image"  could 
and  should  be  created  as  soon  as  possible 
otherwise  there  might  be  no  need  for  the 
other  two  parts  of  the  program.  Since  the 
Authority  had  neither  the  staff  nor  the  funds 
to  undertake  such  a  project  and.  had  no 
active  public  relations  or  advertising  pro- 
gram In  existence,  a  citizens  steering  com- 
mittee was  immediately  formed  to  begin 
developing  the  program.  Our  Job  was  to 
create  public  awareness  of  the  existing  serv- 
ice and  to  dramatize  the  value  of  the  transit 
system  to  the  commuAty.  The  new  image 
program  would  ha ve''^!  generate  immediate 
positive  public  response/ It  must  be  exciting, 
innovative,  and  most  liportanUy.  inexpen- 
sive. It  must  reach  every  segment  of  the 
community  in  a  positive  manner  so  as  to 
gain  instant  acceptance. 

The  results  of  this  citizen  effort  are  known 
today.  The  new  image  program  received 
widespread  public  acclaim.  It  generated  a 
broad  base  of  community  support,  opened 
lines  of  communication  with  the  Legisla- 
ture, helping  to  ensure  desparately  needed 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  the  first 
operaUng  subsidy  to  mass  transit  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  Best  of  all,  ridership  over 
the  past  four  months  has  been  steadily 
climbing  in  spite  of  the  traditional  summer 
slump.  WhUe  all  of  these  factors  are  not 
fuUy  attributable  to  the  new  Image  program, 
we  believe  that  loithout  it,  none  of  these 
things  would  have  b«en  possible,  in  fact,  to- 
day we  might  not  even  have  a  traaalt  system. 

Let  me  Indicate  to  you  how  we  went  about 
developing  and  presenting  this  program.  A 
key  factor  was  the  early  Involvement  of  ex- 
pert public  relations  guidance  provided  by 
Mr.  Robert  Nightengale  and  his  dedicated 
staff  at  Communications  Consultants.  This 
Involvement    helped    produce    the    ultimate 
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size  and  scope  of  the  program  which  Included 
the  following  elements;  the  new  name 
"DART"  which  atanda  for  Delaware  Au- 
thority for  Regional  Transit;  a  new  symbol  to 
go  with  the  name:  a  new  slogan;  a  new  for- 
mat for  the  route  schedules;  a  new  bus  stop 
sign;  and  on-vehlcle  advertising  program; 
new  radio  and  newspaper  advertising;  an  on- 
going public  relations  program  and;  lastly 
a  gala  klcJcoff  celebration,  known  as  "DART 
Day",  which  was  scheduled  for  May  17.  the 
first  day  of  National  Transportation  week. 

After  the  program  was  deflnad  we  then 
had  to  convince  the  Board  of  Authority  th»t 
thl3  new  Imivge  was  essential  now,  that  It 
could  succeed  and  that  It  could  be  done 
with  a  minimum  of  dollar  outlay  by  the 
Auihor.ty.  We  received  their  permission  to 
proceed  a  scanc  two  months  prior  to  the 
planned  dale  of  presentation  to  the  public, 
which  mea..t  a  lot  of  hard  work  was  ahead 
If  the  program  was  to  succeed. 

The  key  to  Implementing  our  program  had 
to  come  from  voluntary  citizen  participa- 
tion. To  this  end  we  called  together  leaders 
of  many  local  civic  organizations  such  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Civic  League  of  New 
Castle  County,  the  Model  Cities  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  Local  Transit  Union.  Their  re- 
sponse to  this  program  was  overwhelming 
and  was  evidenced  by  their  willingness  to 
participate  voluntarily  In  any  way  In  the 
promotion  of  public  transportation  In  the 
Wilmington  area.  Whether  motivated  by  con- 
cern for  the  ecologry  or  a  simple  dislike  of 
the  ever-Increasing  numbers  of  highways 
and  parking  lots-^ltlzens  In  Wilmington 
used  this  opportunity  to  band  together  to 
actually  toork  for  an  Improved  public  transit 
program. 

The  total  program  was  divided  Into  two 
segments:  (1)  the  kick-off  celebration.  DART 
Day.  plus  other  special  events  following  It; 
(2)  the  development  of  publicity,  advertis- 
ing, public  relations  materials  and  their 
distribution.  I  coordinated  the  DART  Day 
festivities  subcommittees  and  Mr.  Nighten- 
gale headed  up  the  subcommittees  on  ad- 
vertising, public  relations  and  distribution. 
With  cur  goals  and  time  known,  and  time 
of  the  utmost  importance,  .ve  set  about  the 
task  of  reserving  the  public  square  in  WU- 
mington  for  the  formal  progriim,  arranging 
for  two  local  high  school  bands,  (one  to 
lead  a  procession  and  one  to  eritertaln  In  the 
public  square).  We  contacted  all  our  local, 
co'.inty.  state  and  national  public  figures  to 
solicit  their  active  support.  We  arranged  for 
an  open  air  bus  to  transport  the  dignitaries 
In  the  procession  to  the  public  square.  Host- 
esses were  selected  to  distribute  the  new 
route  schedules.  DART  stickers,  balloons, 
questionnaires,  and  balloting  Information  rn 
the  new  signs.  We  arranged  for  static  dis- 
plays of  different  kinds  of  vehicles,  shelters 
and  signs.  May  17.  our  Dart  Day,  brought 
fair,  sunny  weather  and  a  large  enthusiastic 
crowd  which  more  tha.i  satisfied  our  ex- 
pectations. 

Following  speeches  bv  the  Governor,  the 
County  Executive,  the  Mayors  of  Wilmington 
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and  Newark,  and  our  State  Director  of 
Transportation,  a  luncheon  was  held  at  the 
DART  headquarters  for  local  public  officials 
and  legislators.  We  also  arranged  for  hos- 
tesses to  be  In  Center  Olty  for  a  week,  during 
the  noon  and  evening  rush  hours,  to  dispense 
Information  about  new  schedules  and  to  an- 
swer questions  aad  promote  rldershlp.  As 
further  follow-up.  a  special  Express  Schedule 
was  developed  and  Is  being  distributed 
throughout  the  major  office  buildings  and 
public  places  In  the  downtown  area. 

You  have  witnessed  a  sample  of  our  ap- 
proach to  the  public  by  the  DART  girls  here 
at  the  Conference.  We  hojje  you  will  get 
your  sample  copy  of  our  Express  Schedule. 
And  now  for  further  Information  about  the 
specifics  of  the  publicity  program  and  the 
promotional  material,  here  Is  Mr.  Robert 
Nightengale. 

Is  It  possible  to  convert  habitual  automo- 
bile users  to  mass  transportation  believers? 
This  is  the  problem  we  in  Delaware  face  and 
so  does  every  other  mass  transit  company 
In  the  United  States.  It  has  proven  in  our 
State  to  be  an  Interesting  problo;n. 

Tea  ...  no  problem  converting  our  car 
pool  rider,  even  our  chronic  "I  Intend  to  have 
the  freedom  to  go  whenever  I  want  to" 
driver  ...  If  we  will  provide  service  that  is 
convenient  to  everyone.  Naturally,  with  few 
dollars.  Just  the  bare  beginnings  of  govern- 
mental support  and  a  long  history  of  declin- 
ing service  and  rldershlp  .  .  .  and  we  knew 
we  could  far  from  turn  the  old  'traction" 
company  into  the  answer  to  all  our  trans- 
portation problems. 

This  premise,  t.ien.  led  us  to  our  theme: 
A  Step  in  The  Right  Direction.  We  bei:eved 
that  the  best  approach  to  the  public  was  a 
straightforward  and  honest  one  .  .  appeal- 
ing as  best  we  can  on  their  instincts  and 
desire  to  help.  We  hear  so  much  these  days 
about  our  younger  people  wanting  to  become 
Involved,  wanting  to  make  a  contribution, 
we  decided  to  give  everyone  the  opportunity 
to  help  .  .  .  simply  by  riding  Dart. 

An  Image  change  was  necessary  .  .  in 
fact  vital.  Few  Delawareans  knew  precisely 
what  to  call  the  "Bus  Company":  it  had  been 
Delaware  Coach,  then  The  Greater  WUmlng- 
ton  Transportation  Authority.  We  selected 
DART  as  its  new  name  for  manv  reasons  .  .  . 
obviously,  we  arrived  at  DARTand  then  de- 
fined each  letter.  Dart  gives  us  action,  it 
enables  us  to  expand  the  feeling  of  the  or- 
ganization from  Wilmington  City  to  Dela- 
ware State— and  it  Is  a  State  Agency  .  . 
and  it  has  the  feeling  of  newness. 

It  wai5  this  feeling  of  newness  we  strived  for 
in  all  elements  nf  the  proeram:  name  logo, 
new  schedule  format,  letterhead— all  de- 
signed to  be  simple  .  .  .  appealing  .  .  .  color- 
fiJ  .  and  memorable.  And  at  the  same  time 
not  to  seem  as  if  thousands  of  dollars  were 
being  poured  into  promotion  It  was  tick- 
lish ...  we  had  to  effect  an  Image  change 
and  at  the  same  time  not  hurt  the  effort  to 
gain  a  State  subsidy  so  that  operations 
could  continue 

As  a  businessman  the  answer  was  heart- 
breaking to  me  .  .  .  even  if  dollars  had  been 
available  they  should  not  be  spent.  The  in- 
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volvement  of  the  public  was  and  remains 
vital  to  the  success  of  DART.  We  structured 
every  aspect  of  the  kick-off  promotion  so 
that  volunteers  could  be  used  not  only  few 
Implementation  but  for  planning  and  ideas 
as  well.  We  Involved  young  and  old,  black 
and  white  alike  for  we  Immediately  found 
every  individual  has  different  feelings  to- 
ward bus  riding:  not  different  needs,  differ- 
ent feelings 

Our  appeal  for  riders  brought  immedip.te 
division  of  these  feelings.  We  appealed  to 
some  to  help  reduce  trafTlc  conlectlon.  others 
to  take  a  step  toward  reducini;  air  pollu- 
tion .  .  .  dlesel  buses  not  only  eliminate  ap- 
proximately 30  cars  on  the  road  but  we  dis- 
covered that  all  DART  buses  emit  less  car- 
bon dioxide  than  one  car.  Our  major  ap- 
proach, however.  Is  to  the  commuter  . 
that's  where  the  bulk  of  riders  are  and  where 
the  dollars  are  very  frankly. 

Have  we  succeeded?  Not  yet  .  .  .  and  we 
knew  we  couldn't  in  any  short  time  period 
.  especially  with  limited  funds  Yes  we 
have  made  an  impact.  Delawareans  are  av.are 
of  DART.  We  find  most  are  sympathetic, 
most  are  considering  riding  .  .  .  but  it  is  not 
as  convenient.  A  bus  is  not  necessarily  avail- 
able at  the  very  minute  any  of  us  are  ready 
to  be  transported.  And  It's  ironic  I  believe 
firmly  that  the  changeover  from  auto  rid- 
ing— commuting  lets  say— to  bus  commut- 
ing will  be  a  greater  change  than  back  20 
years  ago  from  bus  to  auto.  When  we  all 
changed  to  autos  the  major  problem  was 
expense  of  buying  »  car — even  a  second  car. 
But  once  vuu  have  that  car.  bui.  ridin'g  is  an 
additional  expense,  plus  probabily  not  as 
convenient.  It  will  take  time  in  any  subur- 
ban locale  such  as  Wilmington 

Will  we  ever  succeed  totally?  Can  DART 
or  any  other  transportation  system  operate 
profitably?  It  would  seem  to  us  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  lies  In  the  overall 
approach.  Do  we  believe  in  mass  transporta- 
tion? Do  our  governments  believe  mass  tran- 
sit should  be  a  service  or  a  profitable  opera- 
tion. One  quick  thought  in  closing.  DART 
could  be  operated  profitably  if  only  profitable 
service  were  provided.  This  would  mean  elim- 
inating all  non-commuting  service,  all  week- 
end service  ...  it  would  mean  concentrat- 
ing strictly  on  putting  the  buses  where  the 
most  people  ai'e.  Is  this  the  answer?  I  don't 
believe  so. 

Public  education,  to  me,  is  the  answer.  Our 
efforts  at  DART  are  Just  beginning.  We  now 
have  a  full  time  Public  Relations  staff  mem- 
ber at  DART,  we  have  an  ongoing  program 
to  Insure  that  the  public  will  remain  con- 
stantly aware  of  DART  and  how  and  when 
they  can — and  more  Importantly  should  use 
DART.  Our  approach  for  the  future  Is  be- 
ginning now  with  new  kinds  of  bus  service 
.  .  .  subscription  service  for  companies  and 
organization,  park  and  ride  service  Our  goal 
Is  a  positive  Image  for  DART.  We've  taken  a 
step  In  the  right  direction — now  Delawareans 
you  take  a  step :  Ride  DART. 

Now.  Bob  and  I  would  like  to  see  you  vlsu 
ally  the  Impact  our  new  DART  Image  has  had 
on  our  State. 
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Sound  track 


Dart  symbol  (1) Blank 0«)  to  0:10 Opening  (anlare. 

?'»"'' Dart  symbol  (1) 0:10  to  0:20 Arrows  to  target 

Map— 2  titles— map  (4) Scenes  ot  city  (12) 0;20tol:2O  Music 

Buses  in  ciN  (10)    Prom,  mat'l  (5) I;20to2:12.  Number  4  soot 

Prom,  mat  I.  on  vehicle  (6)..  Buses  in  city  (12) 2:12  to  3:12  Music. 

Buses  in  suburbs  (12) Suburb  and  city  scene  (6)    3:12to4:!0  Number  I  soot 

City  scenes(7)  Buses  in  city  (14) 4:10to5:20  Music 

Buses  in  city  (U) .  Prom,  mat'l.  (5) .      5:20lo6:13.  Number  3  spot 


P<K>ple(5)    .  City  scenes  (10) 6:13  to  7:05 Music. 

Pfom.  mat'l.  on  buses  (II)..   Buses  in  city  (6) 7:05  to  8:00  Number  2  spot 

Prep  and  shelters  (6)  .        .  Title  and  rtatics  (6) 800lo8:30   .  Slow  band  music 

Bands  still  (5).    ..        .  Bands  moving  (5)  8:30  to  8:55     .  Fast  band  music 

Other  speakers  (7) Gov.  (2) 8:55to930     .  Gov.  message. 

Buses  in  city  (5) Dartgirls(9) 9  30  to  10:15 NumberSspoL 

Daitlogo(l) Eveni  ng  city  scene  (1)....  1015  to  10  25  Closing  fanfare 


Note:  Sliders  and  soundtrack  taken  and  prepared  by  Robert  W.  Lang  and  Robert  W.  Nightenple. 
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AN  EPIC  OP  FAILURE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  will  be 
written  concerning  the  prison  rebellion 
at  Attica.  There  are  at  least  five  investi- 
gations taking  place.  It  is  important  that 
responsibility  for  the  tragedy  be  estab- 
lished and  I  await  the  reports  of  those 
investigations  now  underway.  Informa- 
tion already  available  makes  it  clear  that 
at  the  very  least  some  State  officials  ex- 
ercised poor  judgment,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  shore  up  their  judgment  have  Is- 
sued statements  which  were  fabrications. 
I  would  submit  that  those  who  are  us- 
ing Attica  to  make  heroes  of  hardened 
chnunals  are  not  assisting  in  the  drive 
for  prison  reform.  What  we  do  not  need 
i.s  a  simple  division  of  opinion,  with  one 
side  supporting  the  State  authorities  in 
their  actions  and  on  the  other  eulogiz- 
ing the  deceased  convict  rioters.  While 
blame  should  be  established  in  an  ex- 
peditious judicious  investigation  and 
hearing,  we  do  not  have  to  await  the  out- 
come of  such  an  investigation  to  come 
to  the  immediate  conclusion  that  re- 
form of  the  penal  system  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
and  must  be  imdertaken  immediately. 

Much  has  been  written  on  what  en- 
sued at  Attica.  I  know  of  no  report  pub- 
lished to  date  that  is  the  equal  of  one 
which  appeared  in  the  Village  Voice  of 
September  23,  1971,  entitled  "An  Epic 
of  Failure"  authored  by  Mary  Breasted. 
I  know  the  author  personally.  She  not 
only  is  a  great  writer,  but  she  also  has 
an  essential  quality,  too  often  lacking  in 
many,  of  setting  forth  "facts"  only  when 
She  is  absolutely  cei  tain  that  they  are  in- 
deed facts.  Her  report  on  the  Attica  Ne- 
gotiating Committee  is  must  reading  for 
anyone  interested  in  this  recent  hor- 
rendous tragedy: 

Attica  Necoti.\ting  CoMMrrrEE:  An 

Epic   of  FAiLtrRE 

(By  Mary  Breasted) 

"I  knew  I  should  have  gotten  up  and  gone 

to  the  microphone  and  said  they're  saying 

things  here  that  they  may  believe,  but  there's 

no    hope    that    you're    gonna    get    complete 

amnesty. 

"I  didn't  have  the  courage  to  say  that  to 
that  particular  crowd.  I  should  have." 

In  a  subdued  and  sorrowful  voice.  Tom 
V/icker  thus  indicted  himself  for  having 
failed  the  men  in  the  yard  at  Attica. 

For  four  days  of  the  prison  rebellion. 
Wicker  and  more  than  20  other  outsiders 
had  been  involved  In  at  least  some  of  the 
24-hour  negotiations  with  the  defiant  In- 
mates and  the  state  authorities.  And  though 
the  full  and  total  blame  for  the  final  mas- 
sacre cannot  be  leveled  at  anyone  or  any 
group  until  1.000  questions  have  been  an- 
swered. Wicker  and  other  key  members  of 
the  negotiating  team  have  already  said  they 
deserve  part  of  the  blame. 

Durmg  extensive  Interviews  with  Clark 
Whelton  and  myself,  several  members  of  this 
essential  group  listed  a  number  of  reasons 
for  their  faUure.  They  didn't  all  cite  the 
same  reasons,  but  of  those  they  gave  us  and 
those  we  gleaned  from  their  statements  are 
from  newspaper  reports,  the  following  points 
stand  out: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  The  committee  never  clearly  defined 
Us  role  to  itself,  to  the  prisoners,  or  to  the 
authorities.  Though  the  prisoners  had  spe- 
cifically requested  a  group  of  men  to  "nego- 
tiate thru,"  most  of  the  men  they  requested 
considered  themselves  more  prisoner  advo- 
cates than  negotiators.  In  addition  to  those 
p)eople,  the  committee  Included  conservative 
Republican  legislators,  liberal  Democratic 
legislators,  two  young  Washington  lawyers, 
a  Harlem  minister  who  generally  sided  w^ith 
Rockefeller  and  probably  still  more,  whose 
names  were  never  reported.  The  Friday  night 
the  entire  committee  first  assembled  and 
went  Into  the  prison  yard.  Its  members 
didn't  even  know  all  of  each  others'  names. 

(2)  Some  key  members  of  the  committee 
actually  believed  the  Governor  would  grant 
the  rebellious  Inmates  some  degree  cf  crim- 
inal amnesty  up  until  Saturday  night — when 
they  first  learned  of  Guard  Michael  Qulnn's 
death— and  even  after  that,  committee  mem- 
bers sometimes  led  the  prisoners  to  believe 
they  would  siUl  fight  for  amnesty  on  their 
behalf. 

(3)  An  air  of  expectation  was  built  up 
around  Bobby  Seale  In  the  minds  of  com- 
mittee members,  Inmates,  and  perhaps  also 
state  officials  that  seems  inexplicable  now. 
All  of  the  committee  members  except  Tom 
Soto  and  Minister  Jabarr  Kenyatta  were  dis- 
appointed by  Seale's  performance.  They  had 
pinned  what  s->em  now  like  all  their  hopes  on 
Seale,  incredibly  ui^.mindful  of  the  splits  In 
the  Panther  Party,  unmindful  of  Seale's  own 
political  loyalties  a:  d  Insecurities,  not  even 
seeming  to  have  suspected — until  Seale  left 
the  prison  for  the  last  time — that  he  would 
fall  to  act  as  a  negotiator. 

(4)  At  the  worst  of  all  possible  moments — 
after  Seale  had  disappointed  the  prisoners, 
after  the  28  authority  concessions  had  been 
read  to  them  and  Jeered  by  them — the  in- 
mates learned  of  the  Injured  guard's  death, 
which  Immediately  escalated  the  prisoners' 
anxieties  about  official  revenge.  Kunstler 
broke  this  news  to  them  unwittingly  while 
giving  them  his  toughest  mediation  speech 
Saturday  night.  There  Is  speculation  that  a 
few  of  the  Inmates  already  knew  of  Qulnn's 
death  before  Kunstler  mentioned  it,  but 
the  gasps  that  he  and  other  committee  mem- 
bers heard  from  the  men  In  the  yard  at  that 
moment  led  them  to  believe  the  great  mass 
of  inmates  had  not  known  of  it  until  then. 

(5)  Kunstler  and  Lewis  Steel,  a  criminal 
lawyer  who  formerly  worked  with  the  NAACP, 
both  gave  the  inmates  rough  legal  advice,  yet 
both  seem  to  have  had  small  understanding 
of  the  political  realities  that  made  amnesty — 
a  crucial  question  for  their  clients — impos- 
sible. Up  until  the  time  of  Kunstler's  thls-ls- 
the-best-we-could-get-for-you  speech  Satur- 
day night,  he  and  Steel  discussed  the 
amnesty  question  with  the  Inmates  In  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  believe  It  was  both 
a  legally  and  politically  plausible  demand. 

(6)  The  governor's  people  so  undermined 
the  committee's  eSorts  throughout — whether 
by  design  or  by  blunder — that  Its  members 
were  constantly  In  fear  for  their  lives  when- 
ever they  entered  the  prison  yard.  This 
WL.S  done  by  frequent  state  or  prison-con- 
trolled delays  in  getting  committee  members 
back  into  the  yard  when  they'd  promised  the 
Inmates  they'd  be  there  at  specific  times. 
And  It  was  done  finally  by  an  ultimatum  sent 
to  the  Inmates  from  the  authorities  against 
the  wishes  of  the  committee  members  and 
without  their  knowledge. 

(7)  The  committee  never  Impressed  upon 
the  Inmates  the  seriousness  of  their  predica- 
ment, may  Indeed  never  have  been  aware  of 
It  themselves,  for  one  of  the  key  elements 
of  the  Inmates'  bargaining  power,  the  lives 
of  the  hostages.  Uiiiinately  proved  less  im- 
portant and  thus  less  powerful  to  the  state 
than  the  committee  members  assumed  It 
to  be. 

(8)  The  treatment  of  conmilttee  members 
by  authorities  on  all  levels  was  so  contemp- 
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tuous — at  times  openly  threatening — that 
they  were  increasingly  driven  Into  deeper 
sympathy  with  the  Inmates,  a  sympathy 
which  Ironically  crippled  their  efforts  to  avert 
the  massacre.  State  troopers  pointed  rifles 
at  committee  members  when  they  approached 
the  Jail,  and  relatives  of  hostages  and  work- 
ing guards  taunted  them  and  called  Wicker 
a  "nigger  lover"  outside  the  Jail  as  troopers 
shoved  black  members  of  the  press.  And 
Bobby  Douglas,  the  Governor's  secretary  and 
man-on-the-scene.  refused  for  20  minutes 
to  come  down  the  hall — a  mere  20  feet — to 
talk  with  committee  members  at  a  crucial 
point  on  Sunday. 

(9)  Rank  physical  fear — and  its  odd  com- 
panion, wild  courage — seem  to  have  affected 
the  Judgments  of  committee  members 
throughout  their  time  at  Attica.  Confronted 
by  hostile  troopers  outside  and  hostile  con- 
victs inside,  they  were  all  made  painfully 
aware  of  the  limits  of  their  own  physical 
courage.  Terror  often  dictated  what  they  said 
to  the  inmates,  making  them  too  soft  on  the 
amnesty  question  when  they  should  have 
been  firm.  Any  courage  eventually  separated 
a  small  and  perhaps  too  optimistic  group 
from  the  more  pessimistic  committee  mem- 
bers, who  could  not  face  the  yard  again  after 
Seale  had  left.  Establishing  one's  coiu-age  be- 
came so  important  by  Sunday  afternoon  that 
one  member,  Julian  Tepper,  tried  to  sneak 
Into  the  yard  with  others,  even  though  Os- 
wald hadn't  said  he  could  go.  and  even 
though  his  presence  r-ould  serve  no  useful 
purpose. 

The  prison  blew  up  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
September  9.  The  observer  (or  negotiator) 
committee  did  not  assemble  until  Friday 
evening.  Tlirough  extensive  interviews  with 
committee  members,  newspaper  accounts, 
and  cross-checking  with  other  reporters,  the 
following  analytical  chronology  was  com- 
piled: 

Herman  Schwartz,  a  University  of  Buffalo 
law  professor  and  the  ACLU's  national  di- 
rector for  prisoners'  rights,  had  entered  the 
yard  with  Commissioner  Oswald  on  Thurs- 
day. So  had  a  black  Democratic  Buffalo  As- 
semblyman named  Arthur  Eve.  Schwartz 
came  away  with  an  understanding  that  some 
kind  of  amnesty  was  absolutely  vital  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  difficulties.  Eve  came  out  with 
a  list  of  negotiators  the  prisoners  wanted. 
Wicker.  Kunstler.  and  representatives  of  the 
Young  Lords  and  the  Fortune  Society  were 
requested,  along  with  Judge  Constance  Bak- 
er Motley,  Minister  Parrakhan  of  the  Black 
Muslims,  and  Huey  Newton,  head  of  the 
West  Coast  faction  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party. 

Apparently  with  Oswald's  approval.  Eve 
sent  word  to  all  the  requested  negotiators. 
And  Schwartz  went  off  on  a  frantic  Journey  to 
I'each  Federal  Judge  John  Curtln  of  Buf- 
falo (Curtln  was  In  Vermont)  to  get  an  In- 
junction barring  the  authorities  from  taking 
administrative  reprisals  against  the  Inmates. 
The  Muslims  never  rent  Parrakhan  or  any- 
one else,  but  Jabarr  Kenyatta.  who  told 
everyone  he  was  a  Muslim,  told  some  people 
he  was  head  of  a  black  nationalist  group, 
and  was  recognized  by  Eve's  staff  as  a  former 
Buffalo  welfare  rights  advocate,  appeared  at 
the  Jail  on  Friday.  Kenyatta  looked  like  a 
"Jive  artist"  to  some  of  the  black  press  out- 
side the  Jail.  He  wore  a  loi^.g  blue  robe  with 
a  blue  turban  and  carried  a  small  oriental 
rug  over  one  arm.  He  called  himself  an  Or- 
thodox Muslim — which  Is  a  sect  separate 
from  Elijah  Muhammad's  church.  No  one  we 
Interviewed  knew  exactly  how  Kenyatta  got 
himself  Into  the  Jail;  there  were  rumors  he 
had  passed  himself  off  as  Minister  Farrakhan. 
But  every  committee  member  Interviewed 
said  either  on  or  off  the  record  that  Kenyatta 
was  a  disastrous,  disruptive  force — and  that 
it  was  he,  not  Kunstler,  who  spouted  rhetoric 
to  the  Inmates  at  a  terrible,  perhaps  fatal 
time.   (Kenyatta  never  made  himself  avaU- 
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able  for  an  interview,  though  I  told  him  di- 
rectly I  wanted  to  hear  his  version.) 

Tom  Soto,  of  Youth  Against  War  and 
Fascism's  Prisoner  SoUtarlty  Committee,  Jose 
Paris  and  Juan  Ortiz  of  the  Young  Lords, 
Kunstler.  Wicker,  State  Senator  John  Dunne, 
and  others  got  word  from  Eve's  ofBce  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  and  came  quickly  to  Attica. 
Kunstler  was  later  to  call  the  Panthers  to  get 
Newton  or  Seale,  and  Eve  paid  at  least  one 
of  the  air  fares  of  the  Seale  contingent  plus 
the  fares  of  the  two  Young  Lords.  (Wicker 
and  Clarence  Jones,  publisher  of  the  Am- 
sterdam News,  each  paid  for  the  return 
tickets  for  the  Young  Ix)rds.) 

The  people  Rockefeller  and  Oswald  sum- 
moned, among  these  Reverend  Wyatt  T. 
Walker  (of  Harlem's  Canaan  Baptist  Church) 
and  Congressman  Herman  Badlllo,  were  Sown 
up  to  Attica  In  the  Governor's  private  plane. 

Early  Friday  morning,  Herman  Schwartz 
came  back  with  his  court  order,  the  substance 
of  which  barred  the  prison  authorities  from 
taking  administrative  reprisals  against  the 
rebel  Inmates.  He  was  met  at  the  prison  gate 
by  Tom  Soto,  who  looked  at  the  Injunction 
and  said  It  was  unacceptable  to  his  group. 
(Soto  couldnt  possibly  have  consulted 
the  Inmates  ^yihat  point  because  he  wasnt 
allowed  Into^Wie  JaU  untu  late  Friday.) 
Schwartz  told  me  that  Soto,  who  is  not  a 
lawyer,  said  the  order  could  be  appealed 
and  thus  meant  nothing.  Schwartz,  quite 
angry  with  Soto,  explained  that  the  order 
was  not  appealable  because  It  was  an  order 
by  consent  (which  means  that  both  parties 
consented  to  it) .  In  any  case,  Soto  said  pro- 
tection from  administrative  reprisals  meant 
nothing.  His  organization  felt  there  was  a 
large  issue — freeing  all  prisoners  on  the 
grounds  that  their  crimes  were  o.Uy  crimes 
of  "survival." 

Soto  also  spoke  to  the  press  about  the 
court  order,  and  he  so  angered  Assemblyman 
Eve  by  doing  this  that  Eve  recommended  to 
Oswald  that  Soto  not  be  allowed  in  the  Jail. 
(Soto  was  eventually  allowed  In  when 
Kunstler  argued  on  his  behalf,  however,  and 
conunittee  members  later  complained  even 
more  about  his  actions  than  they  did  atjout 
Ke.iyatta.  And  Soto  never  granted  The  Voice 
an  Interview,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  told 
him  there  were  many  complaints  he  might 
want  to  answer.) 

When  Eve.  Schwartz  and  Oswald  took 
the  injunction  into  the  Jail,  however,  they 
realized  that  Soto's  protests  had  been  fair 
warnings  of  the  prisoners'  reaction.  A  Jail- 
house  lawyer  literally  tore  up  the  order,  ex- 
plaining correctly  that  it  was  good  only  for 
one  day — and  that  it  did  not  deal  at  all  with 
the  prisoners'  main  demand:  criminal 
amnesty.  At  some  point  Friday.  Lewis  Steel 
I A  New  Yorker  who  referred  to  himself  as  a 
"Movement  Lawyer"  also  gave  the  prisoners 
this  assessment  of  the  order,  and  explained 
to  them  some  of  the  technical  steps  by  which 
criminal  amnesty  could  be  granted — although 
he  later  told  me  he  ultimately  came  to  be- 
lieve criminal  amnesty  would  never  be  gfrant- 
ed 

.Also  at  some  point  Friday,  an  inmate  sug- 
gested— audibly  to  the  mass  of  Inmates  and 
in  Oswald's  presence — that  Oswald  be  taken 
hostage.  This  notion  was  shouted  down,  but 
it  se^ms  to  have  had  a  profund  effect  upon 
Oswald,  for  never  again  did  he  enter  the 
yard— which  meant  both  he  and  the  prison- 
ers nad  to  take  their  terrified  go-betweens' 
words  for  each  others'  positions,  hour-by- 
hour. 

Although  some  committee  members  went 
into  the  yard  Friday  afternoon  and  early  Fri- 
day evenlr-g,  It  was  not  until  about  11  p.m. 
Friday  night  that  the  entire  committee  was 
assembled  Piesent  at  that  point  were  at  least 
20  men,  some  of  whom  were  to  leave  Attica 
the  following  morning,  and  some  of  whom 
wer>n  vr  to  figure  lcj-ge:y  ir  the  subsequent 
dlicussicns  or  -egotlatlons.  The  key  people — 
ail  except  Seale — were  there  by  then,  and 
these  included. 
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Herman  Badlllo.  Democratic  Congressman 
from  the  Bronx;  State  Senator  John  Dunne,  a 
Republican  from  Oarden  City  Long  Island 
and  head  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Crime  and  Corrections;  State  Senator 
Thomas  McOowan,  a  Republican  whose  dis- 
trict includes  Attica;  State  Senator  Robert 
Garcia  of  the  Bronx,  who  insisted  he  go  along 
with  Badlllo;  Tom  Wicker,  New  York  Times 
columnist  and  white  Southerner,  Jabaar 
All  Kenyatta,  perhaps  a  former  Attica  In- 
mate; Tony  Fitch,  from  a  goo-goo  law 
project  in  Washington;  Julian  Tepper, 
same  as  Fitch;  Lewis  Steel,  New  York 
criminal  lawyer  fired  by  the  NAACP  three 
years  ago  for  criticizing  the  Supreme  Court; 
Jose  F>arl8,  a  Young  Lord,  also  known  as 
"O.I.";  Juan  Ortiz,  a  Young  Lord;  Tom  Soto, 
representative  of  the  Prisoner  Solidarity 
Committee,  an  offshoot  of  Youth  Against 
project  In  Washington;  Julian  Tepper, 
War  and  Fascism;  Ingram,  a  black  re- 
porter from  the  Michigan  Chronicle;  Minister 
Pranklyn  Florence,  founder  of  FIGHT  In 
Rochester,  and  William  Gaiter,  director  of 
BUILD  in  Buffalo. 

If  all  those  names  are  hard  for  you  to  keep 
track  of  Imagine  how  the  bearers  of  them 
must  have  felt  when  they  tried  to  work  to- 
gether. A  group  that  numbered  at  least  17 
tried  to  work  out  solutions  until  Saturday 
night — until  the  point  when  many  members 
lost  hope.  And  even  after  that,  members  who 
had  essentially  given  up  hope  of  resolving 
the  Impasse  lingered  on,  making  suggestions 
to  those  members  who  were  still  commu- 
nicating with  both  sides. 

Hardly  or  not  at  all  aware  of  esich  other's 
Identities  Friday  night,  they  had  a  half -hour 
conference  together  before  they  all  went  Into 
the  yard 

"In  a  hurried  but  careful  manner,"  Tepper 
and  Pitch  wrote  of  this  meeting,  "we  decided 
that  we  must  remain  neutral  intermediaries 
If  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  preventing 
the  loss  of  the  hostages'  lives.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mittee also  prevails  upon  the  Commissioner 
to  allow  Tom  Soto,  a  Puerto  Rlcan  requested 
by  the  inmates,  to  Join  the  committee." 

Thus  they  went  into  the  yard,  to  spend 
four  hours  to  Introduce  themselves  to  the 
Inmates,  hear  their  speeches,  and  eventually 
make  a  list  of  their  demands.  To  the  Irunates. 
their  appearance  must  have  seemed  an  in- 
credible victory.  For  last  year,  during  the 
second  Tombs  rebellion.  Herbert  Blyden  and 
others  in  the  Tombs  tried  to  get  Dunne  and 
Judge  Motley  Inside  as  negotiators.  New  York 
City  Correction  Commissioner  George  Mc- 
Grath  paid  no  attention  to  this  request,  and 
now.  nearly  a  year  later,  there  was  Blyden. 
with  some  70  counu  of  Indictment  against 
him  for  alleged  crimes  committed  during  the 
Tombs  revolt,  and  there  were  some  six  or 
seven  other  men  indicted  for  their  alleged 
roles  In  the  Tombs  explosion  number  two. 
and  they  were  commanding  the  attention  of, 
not  two.  but  some  20  negotiators  from  the 
outside  world.  (Also  those  six  or  seven  in- 
mate leaders — or  alleged  leaders — of  the 
Tombs  revolt  had  seen  George  McGrath's 
signed  promises  of  no  reprisals  turn  to  ashes 
In  the  District  Attorney's  office.) 

David  Rothenberg  of  the  Fortune  Society 
described  his  queasy  feelings  that  night  In 
the  yard  in  last  week's  Voice.  Wicker  told 
me  he  too  was  frightened  "I'm  slttln'  there 
countln'  my  beads  and  wonderln'  what  the 
hell  I'm  gonna  say.  with  my  accent!"  he 
recalled.  In  his  unmistakable  Carolina  drawl. 

As  It  turned  out.  Wicker  never  had  to  In- 
troduce himself  because  there  was  an  Inter- 
ruption, which  Dunne  later  claimed  was  a 
false  alarm — designed  to  show  off  to  the  me- 
diators the  highly  organized  Inmate  security 
system.  A  man  appeared  to  be  going  crazy 
in  the  yard;  he  was  seized,  and  the  mediators 
were  rtiahed  behind  tables,  and  a  human 
wall  of  security  people  were  lined  up  in 
front  of  the  tables — between  them  and  the 
mass  of  Inmates. 

When  the  panic,  real  or  contrived,  re- 
ceded, the  meeting  was  resumed,  but  every- 
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one  seemed  to  have  lost  the  original  thread 
of  thought,  forgetting  to  call  on  some  still 
unlntroduced  mediators  (Wicker  among 
them),  and  began  a  kind  of  prison  town 
meertlng. 

At  this  Juncture,  Herbert  Blyden  mod- 
erated, asking  the  Inmates  to  state  their 
demands.  Kunstler  was  writing  them  down 
and  occasionally  giving  legal  opinions.  At 
some  point  during  the  night,  he  told  the 
Inmates  what  the  legal  procedures  Involved 
In  establishing  criminal  amnesty  for  them 
would  be.  Neither  he  nor  other  committee 
members  said  later  that  he  dlsoouraged  this 
avenue  of  discussion  In  the  yard.  He  was  to 
tell  me  that  he  sincerely  believed  there  was 
precedent  for  the  granting  of  amnesty  In 
Britain's  and  other  nations'  releasing  of 
prisoners  following  plane  hijackings  and 
ambassador  kidnappings.  (Of  course,  U 
Kunstler  were  to  have  told  me  he  didn't 
believe  amnesty  possible  when  he  discussed 
It  with  the  Inmates — the  prisoners  had  asked 
him  to  represent  them  and  he  had  accepted 
that  role — he  could  have  risked  disbarment, 
for   deliberately   misinforming   his   clients.) 

The  speeches  made  that  night — both  by 
the  inmates  and  by  the  committee  members — 
were  often  g^ndlose  and  fiery.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  nobility  of  men 
brave  enough  to  die  for  their  beliefs.  There 
was  fantastic  talk  about  passage  of  "non-lm- 
perlallstlc"  countries.  (Kunstler  later  told 
me  that  the  non -imperialistic  countrlee  mo- 
tion was  not  popular  with  the  majority  of 
the  prisoners,  however,  and  said  that  con- 
trary to  news  reports.  It  was  never  a  concrete 
prisoner  demand.)  There  was  reiterated  pro- 
test against  the  Inhumanity  of  prisons,  and 
frequent  plaintive  assertions  by  the  Inmates 
that  they  were  "men,  not  animals."  Lou  Steel 
talked  later  of  how  some  Inmates  seemed 
"larger  than  life"  that  night  and  Impressed 
him  with  their  transcendent  "sense  of  his- 
tory." Kuntsler  and  Eve  also  talked  of  the 
prisoners'  nobility,  of  their  Intelligence,  and 
their  highly  organized,  non-racist  rebel  gov- 
ernment. 

There  were  moments,  however,  when  In- 
mates objected  to  all  the  fantastic  talk  of 
noble  death  or  visions  of  various  flight  to 
Algiers.  Wicker  took  down  a  quote  by  an  In- 
mate named  Phillip  Shields  who  was  upset 
by  an  Inmate  leader's  speech  about  non-lm- 
perlallstlc  countries,  a  quote  which  should 
go  down  in  history  as  the  all-time  ultimate 
plea  of  the  forgotten  man;  "I  stand  on  my 
own."  said  Shields.  "If  amnesty  can  be  had 
for  all  of  us,  and  it's  guaranteed  that  we 
get  It.  I'm  ready  to  do  what  we've  gotta  do 
to  get  behind  that.  But  the  silent  majority 

ain't  sayln' .  I'm  not  concerned  about 

Algiers.  Africa,  or  anywhere  else." 

At  about  4:30  a.m.,  the  committee  left  the 
yard,  leaving  behind  Tom  Soto,  two  of  the 
Young  Lords,  and  Minister  Keoyatta.  Soto 
would  later  tell  his  friends  In  Youth  Against 
War  and  Fascism  that  he  "was  the  only  one 
who  was  able  to  speak  with  hundreds  of  pris- 
oners" during  this  period  In  the  yard.  One 
wonders  what  the  thought  his  three  com- 
panions were  doing  at  that  time — but  he  was 
not  a  man  who  seemed  to  care  about 
accuracy.  To  a  roomful  of  YAWF  mwnbers 
and  supporters,  he  said  only  he  and  the 
Young  Lords  stayed  on  in  the  yard,  hearing 
prisoners'  complaints,  collecting  notes  for 
their  loved  ones,  and  encouraging  them  to 
stand  firm.  Actually,  Kenyatta  was  also  In 
the  yard  then. 

"Most  of  the  time,  when  I  was  not  with  the 
pnaon«rs,  I  was  under  house  arrest."  Soto 
later  told  his  poUUcal  brothers  In  YAWF.  "I 
never  participated  in  any  so-called  commit- 
tee." 

"Actually,  he  begged  to  be  on  It,"  one  of 
the  committee  members  told  me  when  I 
relayed  that  Soto  quote  to  him. 

Soto,  the  Young  Lords,  and  Kenyatta  were 
all  summoned  from  the  yard  within  an 
hour — at  Oswald's  vehement  request.  They 
joined  the  other  ootnmlttee  members  in  a 
meeting  room  within  the  prison,  and  from 
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then  until  about  7:15  they  participated  In 
the  discussion. 

(Soto  may  or  may  not  have  been  accurate 
about  what  he  termed  "house  arrest."  He 
sometimes  stayed  away  from  committee  dis- 
cussions at  later  points  and  no  one  seems  to 
know  precisely  how  the  authorities  treated 
lUm— but  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  he 
claimed  he  and  the  other  "third  world" 
peoples  were  held  "under  threat  of  being 
shot,"  there  were  actually  a  nimiber  of  other 
committee  members  detained  in  a  room  with 
him.) 

The  discussion  early  Saturday  morning  was 
a  disaster.  When  I  asked  Wicker  how  the 
committee  had  functioned  then  he  said:  "It 
didn't.  It  was  an  ©ncountw  group." 

Although  moat  ocmmlttee  members  didn't 
want  to  be  quoted  by  name,  they  corrob- 
orated his  view,  admitting  that  there  were 
shouting  matches,  bombastic  i^p>eeohe8,  and 
severe  disagreements  about  what  they  all 
ought  to  be  doing — for  much  of  that  meet- 
ing, so  much  dissension  reigned  among  them 
that  they  couldn't  begin  to  deal  with  the  two 
contending  forces  that  had  brought  them 
there. 

Eve,  who  served  as  an  ad  hoc  committee 
chairman,  reprimanded  both  Soto  and 
Kenyatta  at  various  points.  Other  committee 
members  criticized  Kunstler — he  said  because 
he  had  earUer  encouraged  the  inmates  to 
state  their  demands.  There  was  a  dramatic 
clash  between  Eve  and  either  Soto  or 
Kenyatta,  at  one  point,  when  Eve  said  In  a 
choked  voice  something  like  this:  "You're 
talking    about    all    these   other   places   and 

you're   going  on   with   your  rhetoric   

when  we're  concerned  about  the  lives  of  men 
right  here  in  this  prison!  You're  wasting  our 
lime,  so  Just  shut  up!" 

•Apparently  It  wa?  after  this  outburst  that 
Eve  really  seized  control  and  the  committee 
settled  down  to  work,  eventually  selecting  a 
subcommittee  of  10  to  negotlatethe  prisoner 
demands  with  Oswald,  and  selecting  another 
group  to  fetch  a  statement  from  the  local 
District  Attorney  on  the  amnesty  qustlon. 

Although  Kenyatta  was  a  member  of  the 
10-man  subcommittee,  some  of  its  other 
members  said  he  seemed  to  want  to  stay 
away  from  the  negotiations  with  Oswald — 
one  said,  "on  purpose,  so  he  could  say  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them  to  the  Inmates." 
Soto's  name  had  been  suggested  for  the  10- 
man  committee,  but  he  asked  to  be  kept  off 
It.  saying  he  wasn't  willing  to  negotiate  any 
cf  the  prisoners  demands.  (In  Soto's  defense, 
all  committee  members  interviewed  did  say 
that  Soto  consistently  defined  his  role  as  that 
of  a  prisoner  advocate.) 

Wicker,  Jones,  and  Tepper  (whom  some 
committee  members  characterized  as  "a 
spoiled  brat,")  went  off  to  the  District  At- 
torney, Meanwhile,  the  28  points  were  being 
worked  out  with  Oswald— and  Kunstler,  who 
helped  to  write  them,  was  generally  praised 
as  being  very  effective  at  this  point.  The  28 
points  were  not.  as  the  "nmes  Improperly 
headlined  them,  prisoner  demands  accepted 
by  Oswald.  They  were  written  jointly  by  Os- 
wald and  the  committee  like  a  kind  of  con- 
tract worked  out  by  both  Its  signers  (except 
the  Inmates  never  signed  this  one).  The 
points  were  considerably  watered  down  ver- 
sions of  what  the  prisoners  had  asked  for  as 
the  examples  set  In  the  box  on  page  30  of 
this  Issue  show.  Perhaps  the  only  significant 
concession  to  the  Inmates  on  the  amnesty 
question  was  Oswald's  offer  to  abstain  from 
charging  the  Inmates  with  crimes  against 
property. 

The  emissaries  to  the  D.  A.  LouU  James 
came  back  with  a  letter  from  him  In  which  he 
promised  to  "prosecute  without  fear  or  favor 
all  substantial  crimes  committed  or  appar- 
ently committed  within  the  county."  The 
D.  A.'s  letter  also  said:  "Under  the  present 
situation  at  Attica,  I  deem  it  to  be  my  obliga- 
tion to  prosecute  only  when.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, there  is  substantial  evidence  to  link  a 
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specific  Individual  with  the  commission  of 
a  specific  crime,"  and  that  "I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  commencement  of  indiscrimi- 
nate mass  prosecutions"  or  to  "prosecutions 
brought  solely  for  the  sake  of  vindictive  re- 
prisals." 

Kunstler  told  me  he  was  the  only  member 
of  the  committee  who  argued  against  show- 
ing this  letter  to  the  Inmates.  He  said  he 
he  had  told  the  committee  the  letter  was 
nothing  more  than  a  promise  to  uphold  the 
law,  and  that  there  was  a  danger  the  com- 
mittee might  give  legitimacy  to  future  At- 
tica prosecutions  should  they  seem  to  be  en- 
dorsing the  substance  of  It. 

All  day  Saturday  there  was  an  air  of  expec- 
tation building  up  around  Scale's  pending  ar- 
rival. Everyone  from  Kunstler  to  John  Dunne 
was  hopeful  that  Seale  would  urge  the  In- 
mates to  accept  the  28  points.  And  no  one 
seemed  to  have  thought  of  a  contingency 
plan— In  the  event  that  Seale  refused  to  do 
the  committee's  bidding.  And  it  was,  by  that 
time,  the  committee's  bidding — unless  com- 
mittee members  substantially  misrepresented 
themselves  to  me.  In  effect,  they  wanted  Seale 
to  go  in  and  cast  his  radical  blessing  on  those 
28  points — and   "they"  Includes  Kunstler. 

Around  7  p.  m.,  committee  members 
learned  that  the  Injured  prison  guard, 
Michael  Qulnn  had  died.  That  Is  only  a  vague 
time  estimate — Incredibly  enough,  no  com- 
mittee member  I  questioned  could  remember 
precisely  when  he'd  heard  of  Qulnn's  death — 
and  Dunne  couldn't  even  remember  which 
day  he'd  heard  It.  Kunstler  and  Steel  told 
me  they  naturally  assumed  the  Inmates  had 
heard  of  It  when  the  committee  did — which 
was  definitely  sometime  before  they  went 
Into  the  yard  Saturday  night. 

Seale  arrived  around  8.30  p.  m.  Saturday 
night.  He  read  the  28  points  quickly  In  the 
committee  room  and  said  he  wouldn't  do 
anything  until  he  had  heard  from  "the 
brothers"  (the  inmates).  He  also  said  he'd 
have  to  consult  Newton.  The  committee 
members  urged  him  to  "at  least  go  In  and 
show  them  your  face"  In  the  yard.  He  com- 
piled. 

Seated  at  a  table  Inside  the  yard,  Seale 
gave  a  rather  subdued  and  brief  talk.  He  told 
the  Inmates  what  he  had  said  to  the  commit- 
tee. "The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
Scale's  talk."  Tepper  and  Fitch  wrote  of  this 
moment.  "Is  that  really  It  is  having  no  effect 
at  all:  the  Inmates  seem  to  have  too  much 
self-control  to  be  inflamed  or  disappointed  by 
his  presence." 

"There  were  a  few  'powers.'  you  know, 
'power  to  the  people',"  Steel  later  told  me, 
and  then  Seale  left. 

But  according  to  Dunne.  Seale  didn't  leave 
before  Kunstler  gave  a  lltle  pep  talk  during 
which  he  indicated  that  amnesty  was  a  rea- 
sonable demand. 

Most  of  the  committee  members  went  out 
with  Seale.  Steel.  Kenyatta.  Jones.  Soto,  and 
perhaps  others  whose  names  weren't  men- 
tioned during  Interviews  stayed  behind. 

Against  the  Judgments  of  just  about  every- 
one on  the  committee,  Clarence  Jones  then 
decided  to  read  the  Inmates  the  38  points  and 
the  D.  A  's  letter. 

Meanwhile.  Kunstler  was  escorting  Seale  to 
his  car. 

When  Kunstler  returned  to  the  yard,  he 
told  me,  he  could  sense  Immediately  there 
was  something  terribly  wrong.  "The  commit- 
tee's fsu;es  were  ashen."  Jones  had  gotten 
through  reading  the  28  points  and  must  have 
been  just  finishing  the  D.  A.'s  letter.  The  In- 
mates had  Jeered  and  laughed  bitterly  from 
point  three — the  amnesty  point — on.  Jones 
wa'  terrified.  When  he  read  the  D.  A.'s  let- 
ter, the  reaction  was  even  worse.  Jones  told 
Wicker  later  he  thought  then  that  the  prison- 
ers might  break  through  the  lights  and  tables 
and  get  at  him.  But  now,  with  Kunstler  back, 
an  inmate  asked  Icily,  "and  what  do  you 
think,  counsellor?" 

He,  Steel,  and  Eve  all  say  he  told  the  In- 
mates those  28  points  were  the  very  best  con- 
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cessions  the  committee  could  get.  He  also  re- 
pwrtedly  told  them  that  they  could  die  if 
they  wanted  to — that  was  their  choice,  he 
would  respect  them  either  way — but  those  28 
points  were  "the  best  we  could  do." 

When  be  sat  down  Steti  whispered  to  him: 
"I  think  you  just  saved  all  our  lives." 

But  while  still  explaining  his  assessment 
of  their  chances,  Kunstler  had  said  to  the 
prisoners  something  like:  "I  realize  that  the 
amnesty  section  is  not  acceptable  to  you, 
especially  now  that  a  guard  has  died."  There 
were  gasps,  a  shocked  silence,  then  a  quick 
series  of  staccato  questions  about  Qulnn.  This 
In  the  middle  of  Kunstler's  firmest,  sternest 
speech,  in  the  middle  of  perhaps  the  only 
speech  which  really  told  the  Inmates  where 
they  stood. 

And  then;  after  Kunstler  had  finished, 
Kenyatta  gave  what  other  committee  mem- 
bers present  then  called  "a  rhetoric  thing," 
a  fiery  speech.  He  told  the  prisoners  he'd  had 
nothing  to  do  with  drawing  up  those  28 
p>oints.  Soto  then  said  he'd  had  nothing  to 
do  with  writing  them  either. 

After  they  left  the  yard  this  time — with  a 
message  from  the  inmates  that  the  commit- 
tee's "best"  Just  wasn't  good  enough  for 
them — Kunstler  reportedly  blew  up  at  Ken- 
yatta. He  and  Eve  both  admitted  he  had 
screamed  at  Kenyatta,  accusing  him  of  jeo- 
pardizing their  lives.  Kunstler  said  the  fight 
ended  "with  both  of  us  crying  and  in  each 
other's  arms." 

But  the  damage  had  been  done — whether 
by  the  news  of  Qulnn's  death,  by  Scale's  non- 
committal attitude,  by  the  answers  to  their 
demands  or  by  Kenyatta's  rhetoric. 

Prom  that  point  on,  the  prisoners  were 
continually  disappointed.  Seale  failed  to  re- 
turn in  four  hours,  as  he  had  promised. 
Kunstler  told  me  Seale — or  he  on  Seale  s  be- 
half— was  to  return  at  4  a.m.  At  three,  Seale 
called  him  to  say  he  would  return  to  the 
Jail — but  not  until  7  a.  m.  Kunstler  never  ex- 
plained why  he  did  not  return  himself  at  four 
to  tell  the  Inmates  Seale  would  be  delayed. 
Seale  did  return  In  the  morning.  He  met 
first  with  the  committee,  a  segment  asking 
him  what  he  Intended  to  say  to  the  inmates. 
He  replied  that  he  wouldn't  tell  the  commit- 
tee. They  said  they  didn't  want  him  going  to 
the  yard  unless  they  knew  what  he'd  say 
there.  Oswald  told  Seale  he'd  forbid  him  to 
go  :n  unless  he  promised  to  recommend  the 
28  points.  Seale  and  Kunstler  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

Outside  the  Jail.  Seale  read  reporters  the 
Panther  statement  recommending  that  "all 
political  prisoners  who  want  to  be  released 
and  allowed  to  go  to  non-lmperlallstlc  coun- 
tries". 

"Let's  try  not  to  compromise  the  de- 
mands." he  told  Kunstler.  and  then  left. 

Kunstler  returned  to  the  committee  room 
and  disclosed  that  Seale  had  gone  off. 
"WhyV  asked  the  committee. 
"Because  he  doesn't  want  to  go  in  there 
and  die,  that's  why,"  Kunstler  is  reported  to 
have  said.  And  he  added  something  lo  this 
effect,  "I'm  a  white  liberal,  and  even  I'm 
afraid  to  go  in  there."  Dunne  told  me  Kun- 
stler's Implication  seemed  to  be  that  anyone 
who  went  before  the  Inmates  and  again  told 
them  to  accept  the  28  points  would  be  killed. 
From  Sunday  morning  on,  the  committee 
members  seem  to  have  become  strongly 
polarized.  Eve  says  the  dividing  line  was  clear 
between  those  members  of  the  committee 
who  dared  to  go  back  into  the  yard  and  those 
who  did  not.  This  may  Indeed  have  been  the 
demarcation,  but  Eve  tended  to  stress  the 
daring  of  the  final  group  so  much.  It  .seemed 
Impossible  that  all  that  prisoner  talk  abDUi 
djring  a  noble  death  had  gotten  to  him  after 
a  while.  Certainly,  there  were  other  divisive 
Issues  for  the  committee,  such  as  the 
amnesty  question. 

But  Sunday  was  a  day  of  acrid  fear  for  the 
committee.  They  believed  they  were  de-.ling 
with  men  inside  the  prison  who  would  c  ^Id- 
bloodedly  kill  the  hostages.  At  the  same  time 
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they  knew  the  State  trcwpers  and  other  law 
enforcement  people  outside  were  growing  Im- 
patient and  Increasingly  hoertlle  to  them. 

In  this  atmosphere,  and  as  the  Inmates 
were  Indeed  growing  less  and  less  trustful  of 
the  comnilttee,  Bobby  Douglas  and  Oswald 
had  an  easy  time  unnerving  both  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Inmates — whether  by  design 
or  Inadvertence  made  no  difference.  They 
didn't  let  the  committee  back  Into  the  yard 
until  4:30  p.m.  Sunday,  although  the  prison- 
ers had  been  expecting  Scale  since  4  a.m. 
During  the  day,  Eve  and  other  committee 
members  had  made  two  trips  down  to  the 
gate  of  the  yard,  or  to  No  Man's  land,  to  keep 
the  Inmate  leadership  posted. 

During  their  second  trip,  other  committee 
members  Anally  got  the  Governor  on  the 
phone  to  make  their  last-ditch  plea  for  his 
presence  on  the  scene.  Eve  told  me  he  was 
annoyed  that  Douglas  faclUtated  this  phone 
call  while  he  was  not  present. 

Soon  after  E^re  returned  to  the  committee 
room.  Oswald  told  the  group  he'd  Just  sent 
the  inmates  his  ultimatum.  The  committee 
members  had  seen  It  earlier  and  they'd  made 
Oswald  promise  not  to  deliver  It  for  an  In- 
definite time.  Despite  assurance  he'd  made 
to  them,  he  eventually  sent  It  In  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent. 

"I  urgently  request  you  to  release  the 
hostages  unharmed,  now,  and  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  of  out- 
side observers,  which  recommendations  were 
approved  by  me,"  was  a  sentence  in  Oswald's 
letter  to  the  Inmates,  the  one  which  Eve 
claims  clearly  double-crossed  the  committee. 
Some  of  the  committee  members  don't  agree. 

But  Oswald  did  make  the  last  small  con- 
tlnge.-it  to  enter  the  vard  slsn  waivers  ex- 
empting the  state  frcm  all  responsibility 
for  their  safety.  Only  seven  members  said 
they  would  go— and  Clarence  Jones  said  he 
would  go  only  If  Wicker  would. 

An  inmate  leader  told  them  as  they  came 
through  the  No  Mans  Land  hallway.  "There 
are  men  In  there  (the  yard)  who  would  like 
to  kill  you." 

And  Eve  Insists  that  if  a  member  of  the 
Young  Lords  (Jose  Paris)  had  not  firmly  as- 
serted then  that  Oswald  had  sent  his  ul- 
timatum in  without  the  committee's  knowl- 
edge, they  might  indeed  have  been  killed  or 
taken  hostage. 

The  purpose  of  this  last  visit  Into  the 
yard  '.vas  for  the  committee  and  reporters 
they  had  brought  with  them  to  speak  with 
the  hostages  and  record  their  appeals  to 
the  governor.  Inmates  had  asked  that  re- 
porters be  allowed  in  to  see  the  hostages. 
But.  both  Eve  and  Kunstler  made  Impas- 
sioned speeches  to  the  Inmates  (see  Clark 
Whelton's  article  on  page  19)  which  must 
have  raised  the  trapped  rebels'  hopes  vastly 
beyond    the    gloomy    realities    of   the    hour 

"We  wanted  complete  amnesty.  .  .  .  We 
want  !t.  and  we  want  the  CJovernor  here 
nou<'  Eve  told  the  prisoners. 

Kunstler  gave  them  Seale's  message  about 
the  -third  world"  representatives  waiting  to 
give  them  asylum  across  the  street.  And  he 
said.  "Bobby  Scale  would  not  enter  this  pris- 
on compound  today  because  he  would  not 
compromise  you." 

Later  Kunstler  explained  his  final  speech 
to  them  this  way:  "I  thought  If  they  were 
going  to  die.  at  least  they  should  know  that 
pejple  were  with  them  all  over  the  world." 

From  Sunday  evening  on,  things  were  out 
of  the  committee's  hands,  though  they  were 
not  really  fully  aware  of  It.  They  had  one 
more  desperate  meeting  with  Oswald,  during 
which  Wicker  proposed  the  Commissioner 
meet  with  Inmates  In  D  Block  one  hour  a 
day  m  exchange  for  the  release  of  one  hos- 
tage per  day.  Oswald  rejected  that  propos- 
al immediately. 

And  Sunday  evening  Wicker  held  a  news 
briefing  outside  the  prison  during  which 
relatives  of  Inmates  shouted  epithets  at 
him,  state  troopers  shoved  black  camera- 
men, and  one  was  overheard  saying,  "I  wish 
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they'd  hurry  up  and  let  us  in  there  so  we 
could  kill   every  single  one  of  those  black 
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Sunday  night.  Bobby  Seaie  later  claimed 
he  called  the  Commissioner  and  told  him  he 
was  on  his  vv-ay  back  to  the  prison  from 
Oakland.  "The  Governor  knew  I  was  on  my 
way  Monday  morning,"  he  said  at  a  news 
conference  In  Harlem  last  Saturday.  Seale 
looked  drawn,  tired,  and  very  unhappy  then, 
and  he  didn't  stay  to  answer  many  questions. 

Seale,  the  man  Kunstler  publicly  defended 
as  the  uncomprlslng  advocate  of  Attica  in- 
mates, was  reportedly  on  his  way  back  that 
black  Monday  to  ask  that  the  hostages  be 
released  In  exchange  for  Angela  Davis's  and 
one  of  the  Soledad  Brothers'  release.  Or  such 
was  Implied  In  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
that  has  not  been  refuted.  The  release  of 
neither  prisoner  extraordinaire  was  among 
the  demands  of  the  Attica  Inmates. 

The  rest  Is  history.  The  raid  took  place  on 
Monday  morning,  and  early  Monday  after- 
noon the  legislators  still  in  Attica  were  taken 
on  a  grisly  tour  by  a  deputy  commissioner  of 
corrections.  This  official  took  particular  pains 
to  point  out  the  man  who  allegedly  stuffed 
hostage  Michael  Smith's  genitals  In  bis 
mouth  and  silt  his  throat.  Eve  swears  this 
inmate — whom  he  claims  was  dead  and  dis- 
played prominently — had  been  the  last  pris- 
oner to  see  the  committee  on  Sunday.  He 
was.  says  Eve.  the  chief  of  Inmate  security,  a 
man  whom  state  officials  had  seen  embrace 
the  commltttee  members  as  they  left  the 
yard  for  the  last  time.  (Michael  Smith  Is 
alive  and  uncastrated  > 

Dimne  claims  that  the  committee,  as  It  now 
continues  to  meet,  is  made  up  of  men  who 
consider  themselves  pro-prisoner.  He  has  not 
Joined  them. 

And  the  ugliness  of  politics  begins  to  re- 
assert Itself,  as  Dunne  clearly  defends  Rocke- 
feller more  strongly  than  he  ever  defended 
John  Lindsay  after  the  Tombs  revolts.  Badillo 
Is  attributing  evil  motives  to  Rockefeller  that 
seem  at  least  In  part,  visible  to  him  through 
ant|-Republlcan  eyes.  Emery  and  Anderson — 
•Ahd  were  never  In  as  much  danger  as  j^uns- 
tler  was  and  never  heard  his  Saturday  night 
speech — are  tending  to  point  the  finger  too 
often  at  him. 

Eve  and  Wicker  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
foundly moved  and  changed  by  the  expe- 
rience. They  both  seem  confused  about 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  continue  In 
their  pre-Attlca  Incarnations.  Steel  seems 
unmoved — although  he's  disturbed  about 
what's  happening  to  Kunstler.  Dunne  seems 
exhausted  and  his  mood  restralnedly  bitter. 
BadlUo  seems  troubled,  too,  and  sincerely 
angry  at  Rockefeller  despite  the  politics.  Even 
Soto  seems  saddened.  In  the  brief  moments 
when  he  Isn't  polemiclzlng. 

Kunstler — well,  Kunstler  says  he  Is  sad.  He 
told  me  last  Friday:  "I  don't  think  what  we 
did  brought  or  averted  the  tragedy — except 
we  had  bought  four  days.  I  wish  to  God  we 
had  bought  14.  But  I  guess  I'll  go  to  my  grave 
wondering  about  many  things." 

Wicker  had  said  simply,  "when  40  men  are 
dead,  that's  a  failure  of  epic  proportions." 


ROCHE  mSTrrUTE  OP  MOLECULAR 
BIOLOGY  IN  NUTLEY.  N.J. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1971,  an  event  transpired  in 
Nutley,  N.J.,  which  is  of  importance  not 
only  to  the  whole  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, but  to  people  all  over  the  world.  This 
event  was  the  official  dedication  of  the 


Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology  in 
Nutley,  N.J.  This  is  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  a  pharmaceutical  company  has 
sponsored  a  major  research  institute 
wholly  dedicated  to  long-range  basic  re- 
search, designed  to  shed  light  on  funda- 
mental life  processes.  I  am  proud  that 
this  event  happened  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  in  the  district  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  Roche  Insti- 
tute of  Molecular  Biology  is  the  disinter- 
ested pursuit  of  scientific  truth.  The 
scientists  at  the  institute  wUl  do  research 
that  is  bound  to  advance  our  under- 
standing of  fundameiital  biological  prin- 
ciples. This  deeper  understanding  is  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  for  long-range 
progress  in  the  flght  against  cancer, 
heart  attacks,  high  blood  pressure,  virus 
infections,  mental  disease,  and  many 
other  scourges  of  mankind. 

The  Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Bi- 
ology combines  the  academic  freedom  of 
a  university  environment  with  the  flexi- 
bility and  the  resources  of  a  leading,  re- 
search-oriented pharmaceutical  com- 
pany. It  is,  therefore,  bound  to  yield  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  humanity  in  terms 
of  scientific  progress.  Generations  yet 
unborn  will  benefit  from  this  research, 
because  it  represents  an  essential  foun- 
dation for  major  advances  in  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  disease. 

The  Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Bi- 
ology will  accommodate  a  staff  of  ap- 
proximately 200  scientists  and  ancillary 
personnel.  These  scientists  enjoy  full  in- 
dependence in  their  choice  and  pursuit 
of  research  problem.s,  guided  solely  by  the 
scientific  imF>ortance  of  a  project.  The 
institute  also  provides  opportunities  for 
promising  young  scientists  to  obtain  ad- 
vanced training  and  to  engage  in  funda- 
mental research  under  conditions  which 
encourage  professional  growth. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  faced 
with  so  many  serious  problems  at  home 
and  abroad,  this  new  Institute  represents 
£in  encouraging  manifestation  of  corpo- 
rate citizenship  and  industrial  states- 
manship of  the  highest  order. 

The  Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Bi- 
ology represents  the  last,  and  probably 
the  most  important,  contribution  to  hu- 
manity by  the  late  president  of  Hoff- 
mann-La Roche,  Inc.,  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia, 
who  was  also  responsible  for  many  other 
forward-looking  ci'vlc  projects.  For  ex- 
ample, he  sponsored  the  Roche  indigent 
patient  program  which  provides  all 
physicians  in  private  practice  with  a 
means  of  obtaining  all  Hoffmann-La 
Roche  pharmaceutical  products  at  no 
charge  whatever  for  any  patient  for 
whom  their  cost  might  represent  eco- 
nomic hardship.  In  addition.  Dr.  Mattia 
launched  numerous  projects  to  assist 
handicapped  and  underprivileged  people 
and  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  poor. 

It  is,  therefore,  particularly  gratifying 
that  Hoffmann-La  Roche,  Inc.,  has  hon- 
ored the  memory  of  Dr.  Mattia  by  estab- 
lishing a  special  lectureship  in  his  name 
at  the  institute.  The  thinking  that  led 
to  both  this  lectureship  and  the  foimda- 
tlon  of  the  Institute  is  best  exemplified 
by  the  remarks  which  the  president  of 
Hoffmann-La  Roche,  Inc.,  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Clark,  made  at  the  dedication  of  institute 
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on   September    24    1971.    I   quote,    Mr. 
Clark's  remarks: 

RXMABKS    BT    ROBEBT    B.    CLARK 

We  are  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  Joining  us 
today  to  help  celebrate  another  milestone  for 
our  company.  The  commitment  of  Hoffmajin- 
La  Roche  to  the  future  can  In  no  way  be  bet- 
ter exemplified  than  the  dedication  of  this 
magnificent  building  with  our  concomitant 
dedication  to  the  vision  of  the  future  which 
it  represents. 

It  Is  a  familiar  truism  that  research  Is  the 
foundation  of  future  progress.  By  and  large, 
pharmaceutical  companies  have  conducted 
product-oriented  research,  leaving  the  attack 
on  fundamental  problems  to  government  and 
academic  establlshmenta.  While  product-ori- 
ented research  Is  essential  and  has  produced 
major  new  weapons  against  pain  and  disease. 
In  all  candor  most  of  these  developments 
were  the  results  of  basic  biologic  and  chemi- 
cal knowledge  discovered  years  earlier.  There- 
fore, we  have  determined  to  supplement  our 
already  extensive  research  commitment  by 
providing  these  faculties  for  free  Investiga- 
tion In  an  academic  setting  Into  the  area  of 
molecular  biology.  It  is  our  conviction  that 
out  of  this  fundamental  research  will  come 
clues  for  future  progress  In  areas  such  as  the 
cardiovascular  diseases,  cancer,  virus  Infec- 
tions, arthritis  and  other  diseases  that  have 
yet  to  yield  to  the  advances  of  science. 

Many  times  since  we  announced  our  plans 
for  the  Roche  Institute  for  Molecular  Biol- 
ogy four  years  ago,  we  have  been  asked, 
"What's  in  It  for  Roche?"  Such  questions, 
of  course,  came  from  people  who  are  think- 
ing primarily  in  terms  of  products.  Obvi- 
ously, we  hope  for  products,  possibly  In  the 
distant  future,  but  what  Is  truly  "In  it  for 
Rorhe"  is  a  renewed  dedication  to  our  long- 
held  belief  that  as  a  leader  for  many  years  In 
pharmaceutical  research,  we  must  not  be 
content  with  pursuit  of  the  ordinary:  we 
must  reach  out  for  the  stars!  This  Is  our 
interpretation  of  enlightened  corporate 
citizenship. 

Time  and  again  In  the  fields  of  medicine, 
physics,  and  other  areas,  scientific  advances 
have  not  been  Joined  with  corresponding  ad- 
vances in  the  social  conscience  involved  In 
tiie  use  of  these  discoveries.  On  behalf  of  this 
company.  I  pledge  to  ycu  that  as  we  advance 
our  knowledge  Into  fields  such  as  genetics, 
antiviral  agents  and  other  areas  provocative 
cf  social  controversy,  we  shall  do  our  utmost 
to  remember  we  are  not  only  scientists  seek- 
ing the  truth  but  also  social  beings  and 
members  of  the  human  race. 

So  on  this  day  of  dedication,  we  equally 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  proposition  that 
Roche  wishes  to  be  proudly  known  not  only 
for  Its  scientific  achievements  but  also  for 
Its  employment  of  them  in  socially  respon- 
sible ways. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  concluding  part 
of  my  remarks  which  at  one  and  the  same 
time  wIU  be  sad  and  Joyful — sad  because  on 
July  4  of  this  year  Roche  lost  a  great  leader, 
the  community  lost  a  great  citizen,  and  all 
of  us  on  the  Executive  Committee  lost  a 
great  friend — joyful  because  all  of  us  can 
rejoice  not  only  In  the  fact  that  we  knew 
him  but  also  in  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. In  honor  of  his  memory  and  particu- 
larly In  the  light  of  the  enormous  oontrl- 
butlons  he  made  to  this  company  and  to 
mankind  during  his  too  short  life.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  read  to  you  a  resolution  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  our  company  for  this  dedication. 
REsoLtrrioN  OF  EXECtrrrvE  coMMmxE  or 

HOPFMAMN-L.^    ROCHE.    INC. 

Whereas,  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia,  the  late  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Com- 
pany, played  a  vital  role  in  the  creaUon  of 
the  Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  BIoIokv 
and 

Whereas,  he  consistently  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  fundamental  research  as  an  In- 
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dispensable  prerequisite  for  progress  In  the 
flght  against  pain  and  disease;  and 

Whereas,  his  phUoeophy  of  enlightened 
modem  management  and  forward-looking 
corporate  cltlzenahip  Is  reflected  In  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Roche  Institute  of  Molecular 
Biology; 

Now  therefore.  It  Is 

Resolved  that  In  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  HoSman-La  Roche 
Inc.  hereby  establishes  the  V.  D.  Mattia  Lec- 
tureship of  the  Roche  Institute  of  Molecular 
Biology,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  scien- 
tist In  recognition  of  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  biomedical  sciences;  and 

Resolved  further  that  the  lecturer  to  whom 
the  award  will  be  made  will  be  selected  each 
year  by  a  panel  of  scientists  representing  the 
various  disciplines  and  will  receive  $5,000  and 
formal  certification  of  his  selection. 

May  I  ask  Mrs.  Alice  Mattia  who  is  In  the 
audience  to  please  step  forward  and  receive 
an  engrossed  copy  of  this  resolution  as  a 
token  of  our  deep  and  abiding  reepect  for 
her  late  husband. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
hope  and  firm  conviction  that  the  building 
which  we  stand  before  as  well  ae  the  pro- 
grams of  research  and  investigation  which 
win  be  conducted  here  In  the  years  to  come 
represent  long  range  planning  in  its  best 
sense,  for  the  year  2,000  and  beyond  and  for 
the  benefit  of  generations  yet  unborn. 


THE  STATE  OF  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY AND  EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

D~    LOUISIANX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decla- 
ration of  a  state  of  national  emergency 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  like 
a  daclaration  of  war,  should  be  an  his- 
torical event  which  a  free  press  should 
be  expected  to  bring  to  public  attention 
with  banner  headlines.  Yet,  the  recent 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency  pro- 
claimed by  President  Nixon  on  August  15, 
1971,  through  proclamation  No.  4074 
(F.R.  vol.  36,  No.  159.  fiug.  17,  1971> 
strangely  went  almost  without  comment 
by  the  Nation's  press. 

In  an  article  entitled  "State  of  Na- 
tional Emergency  Legalizes  Executive 
Orders '  appearing  in  the  Borger  Texas 
News  Herald,  Lt.  Col.  Archibald  E.  Rob- 
erts, AUS,  retired,  national  director  of 
the  Committee  To  Restore  the  Constitu- 
tion, points  out: 

The  state  of  "national  emergency"  declared 
by  President  Nixon  In  August  "legalized"  the 
imposition  of  Executive  Orders  and  other  so- 
cialist directives  under  the  guise  of  a  "time  of 
Increased  tension,  and  economic  and  finan- 
cial crisis.'' 

The  Executive  orders  of  1962  through 
1966  referred  to  in  Roberts'  article,  with 
the  exception  of  Executive  Order  11051, 
were  among  21  Executive  orders  and  two 
defense  mobilization  orders  that  were 
consolidated  in  an  all-inclusive  Presiden- 
tial directive.  Executive  Order  11490, 
signed  by  President  Nixon  on  October  28, 
1969,  entitled  "Assigning  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness Functions  to  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies. "  (F.R.  vol.  34,  No. 
209,  Oct.  30,  1969.)  Assignments  to  de- 
partments and  agencies  were  adjusted  to 
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conform  to  changes  in  organization 
which  occm-red  subsequent  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  earlier  Executive  orders  and 
defense  mobilization  orders.  Elxecutive 
orders  effectuated  by  the  President's 
proclamation  of  August  15,  1971,  would 
be  under  Executive  Order  11490. 

Because  of  the  vast  powers  which, 
without  further  congressional  approval. 
Executive  Order  11490  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  his  heads  of 
departments  and  agencies  over  food  sup- 
ply, money  and  credit,  transportation, 
communications,  public  utilities,  and 
other  facets  of  the  lives  of  our  people; 
and  ir  order  that  our  colleagues  may 
have  this  vital  information  more  readily 
available  for  themselves  and  their  con- 
stituents, I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  President's  1971  Proclamation 
No.  4074,  its  companion  Executive  Order 
11615,  the  1969  Executive  Order  11490, 
and  a  newsclipping  from  the  Borger 
Texas  News  Herald: 

(From  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  36,  No    159. 

Aug.  17,  1971] 
PEocLAMA'noN  4074:    Imposition  of  Supple- 
mental  Duty   fob   Balance-of-Payments 

PlTEPOSES 

(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America) 

Whereas,  there  has  been  a  prolonged  de- 
cline In  the  international  monetary  reserves 
of  the  United  States,  and  our  trade  and 
international  competitive  jxjsltlon  is  seri- 
ously threatened  and.  as  a  result,  our  con- 
tinned  ability  to  assure  our  security  could 
be  Impaired; 

Whereas,  the  balance  of  payments  position 
of  the  United  States  requires  the  lmpo.sltlon 
of  a  surcharge  on  dutiable  imports; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
In  him  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  Tariff  Act"),  and  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  TEA'  ) .  the  President  entered  into, 
and  proclaimed  tariff  rates  under,  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries; 

Whereas,  under  the  Tariff  Act.  the  TEA 
and  other  provisions  of  law,  the  President 
may.  at  any  time,  modify  or  terminate,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  proclamation  made  un- 
der his  authority: 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Richard  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  Tariff  Act,  and  the  TEA, 
resnectlvely,  do  proclaim  as  follows: 

A.  I  hereby  declare  a  national  emergency 
during  which  I  call  upon  the  public  and 
private  sector  to  make  the  efforts  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  international  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

B.  (1)  I  hereby  terminate  in  part  for  such 
period  as  may  be  necessary  and  modify  prior 
Presidential  Proclamations  which  carry  cut 
trade  agreements  Insofar  as  such  proclama- 
tions are  inconsistent  with,  or  proclaim 
duties  different  from,  those  made  effect. ve 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  Proclamation. 

(2)  Such  proclamations  are  suspended 
only  Insofar  as  is  required  to  assess  a  fur- 
charge  In  the  form  of  a  supplemental  du;v 
amounting  to  10  percent  ad  valorem.  Such 
supplemental  duty  shall  be  Imposed  on  all 
dutiable  articles  ImjKDrted  Into  the  custcnis 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  outside 
thereof,  which  are  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  after  12.01 
a.m.,  August  16,  1971,  provided,  however.  t;:at 
If  the  Imposition  of  an  additional  duty  of 
10  percent  ad  valorem  would  cause  the  total 
duty  or  charge  payable  to  exceed  the  total 
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duty  or  charge  payable  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed In  column  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
or  the  United  States,  then  the  column  2 
rate  shall  apply. 

C.  To  Implement  section  B  of  this  Procli|- 
mAtlon,  the  following;  new  subpart  shall  b« 
Inserted  after  subpart  B  of  part  2  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States: 

SUBPAHT      C TEVPOKABT       MODITICATIONS      FOR 

BALANCE-OT-PATMXNTS   PURPOSES 

Subpart  C  headnotes: 

1.  This  subpart  contains  modifications  of 
•vhe  provisions  of  the  tariff  schedules  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  in  Proclamation 
4074. 

2.  Additional  duties  imposed — The  duties 
provided  for  In  this  subpart  are  cumulative 
duties  which  apply  in  addition  to  the  duties 
otherwise  Imposed  on  the  articles  Involved. 
The  provisions  for  these  duties  are  effective 
with  respect  to  articles  entered  on  and  after 
12:01  am..  August  16.  1971,  and  shall  con- 
tinue !n  effect  until  modified  or  terminated 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  i  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Sec- 
retary I  in  accordance  with  headnote  4  of 
this  subpart. 

3.  Limitation  on  additional  duties — The 
additional  10  percent  rate  of  duty  si>ec!fied 
In  rate  of  duty  column  numbered  1  of  Item 
948  00  shall  in  no  event  exceed  that  rate 
which,  when  added  to  the  column  numbered 
1  ra*e  Imposed  on  the  Imported  article  un- 
der the  appropriate  Item  In  schedules  1 
through  7  of  these  schedules,  would  result 
In  an  aggregated  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate 
provided  for  such  article  in  rate  of  duty 
column  numbered  2. 

4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpart — 

lai  Dc'pgation  of  authority  to  Secretary — 
The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  take 
action  to  reduce,  eliminate  or  reimpose  the 
rate  of  additional  duty  herein  or  to  establish 
exemption  therefrom,  either  generally  or  with 
respect  to  an  article  which  he  may  sfjeclfy 
either  generally  or  as  the  product  of  a  par- 
ticular country,  if  he  determines  that  such 
action  is  consistent  with  jRfeguardlng  the 
balance  of  paymen's  position  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b'  Publication  or  Secretary's  actions — 
All  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  hereunder 
shall  be  In  the  form  of  modifications  of  this 
subpart  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Any  action  relmposlng  the  additional  duties 
on  an  article  exempted  therefrom  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect 
to  articles  entered  on  and  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  action  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

ici  i4uf^ortfy  to  prescribe  rules  and  regu- 
lations— The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

5  i4r£tc/ej  exempt  from  the  additional 
duties — In  accordance  with  determinations 
made  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
headnote  4<a) ,  the  following  described  ar- 
ticles are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
su'opari: 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE  PRESIDENT 


Rat«  ot  duty 


Item 


Artide 


9W  Vj     Articles  except  n  e«- 
cnpted  under  head- 
note  5  of  this  subpart, 
«riich  are  no»  tree  o* 
duty  inder  these 
scliedu  es  and  «hich 
are  the  subject  of 
ta'if  concessions 
(ranted  by  the 
United  SUtes  m  trade 
t^Mmcnts. 


W.  3d  val.      No 
See  head-  change. 

note  3  ot 
'his  sub- 
part) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

D.  This  Proclamation  shall  be  effective  12:01 
a.m.,  August  16,  1971. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  fifteenth  day  of  August  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  htuidred  and 
ninety-sixth. 

Richard    Nixon. 

[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  36,  No.  159, 
Aug.  17,  19711 

ExEctmvx  Order  11615  (Providing  for  sta- 
bilization of  prices,  rents,  wages,  and 
salaries) 

Whereas,  in  order  to  stabilize  the  economy, 
reduce  inflation,  and  minimize  unemploy- 
ment. It  Is  necessary  to  stabilize  prices,  rents, 
wages,  and  salaries:  and 

Whereas,  the  present  balance  of  payments 
situation  makes  it  especially  urgent  to  sta- 
bilize prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries  In  or- 
der to  Improve  our  competitive  position  In 
world  trade  and  to  protect  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  and  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  Including  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-379,  84  Stat. 
799),  as  amended.  It  Is  hereby  ordered  && 
follows : 

Section  1.  (ai  Prices,  rents,  wages,  and  sal- 
aries shall  be  stabilized  for  a  period  of  90  days 
from  the  date  hereof  at  levels  not  greater 
than  the  highest  of  those  pertaining  to  a 
substantial  volume  of  actual  transactions  by 
each  Individual,  business,  firm  or  other  entity 
of  any  kind  during  the  30-day  period  ending 
August  14,  1971,  for  like  or  similar  commodi- 
ties or  services.  If  no  transactions  occurred  in 
that  period,  the  ceUing  will  be  the  highest 
price,  rent,  salary  or  wage  In  the  nearest  pre- 
ceding 30-day  period  in  which  transactions 
did  occur.  No  person  s.iall  charge,  assess,  or 
receive,  directly  or  Indirectly  in  any  transac- 
tion prices  or  rents  in  any  form  higher  than 
those  permitted  hereunder,  and  no  person 
shall,  directly  or  Indirectly,  pay  or  agree  to 
pay  in  any  transaction  wages  or  salaries  in 
any  form,  or  to  use  any  means  to  obtain  pay- 
ment of  wages  and  salaries  In  any  form, 
higher  than  those  permitted  hereimder 
whether  by  retroactive  Increase  or  otherwise. 

lb)  Each  person  engaged  In  the  btislness 
of  selling  or  providing  commodities  or  serv- 
ices shall  maintain  available  for  public  In- 
spection a  record  of  the  highest  prices  or 
rents  charged  for  such  or  similar  commodi- 
ties or  services  during  the  30-day  period  end- 
ing August  14,  1971. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  sections  1  and  2 
hereof  shall  not  apply  to  the  prices  charged 
for  raw  agrlctiltural  products. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  which  shall  act  a«  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  which  is 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following  members;  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Director 
of  the  Offl'-e  of  Emerr»ency  Preparedness,  and 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Coimcll  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  shall  serve  a«  Vice  Chair- 
man. The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gtov- 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall 
serve  as  eulvlser  to  the  Council. 

ici  Under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Coimcll  a  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  shall  serve  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Executive  Director 
Is  authorized  to  appoint  such  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  Council  In  the 
performance  of  lt«  functions. 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,   there  are  hereby  delegated  to  the 

Council  all  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
President  by  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  develop  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  additional  policies, 
mechanisms,  and  procedtrres  to  maintain 
economic  growth  without  Inflationary  in- 
creases In  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries 
after  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period 
specified  In  Section  1  of  this  Order. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  consult  with  rep- 
resentatives of  agriculture,  Industry,  labor 
and  the  public  concerning  the  development 
of  policies,  mechanisms  and  procedures  to 
maintain  economic  growth  without  Infla- 
tionary increases  In  prices,  rents,  wages,  and 
salaries. 

(d)  In  all  of  Its  actions  the  Council  will  be 
guided  by  the  need  to  maintain  consistency 
of  price  and  wage  policies  with  fiscal,  mone- 
tary. International  and  other  economic  pol- 
icies of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  Inform  the  public, 
agriculture.  Industry,  and  labor  concerning 
the  need  for  controlling  inflation  and  shall 
encourage  and  promote  voluntary  action  to 
that  end. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Council,  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Order,  may  (1)  pre- 
scribe definitions  for  any  terms  used  herein, 
(11)  make  exceptions  or  grant  exemptions, 
(Hi)  issue  regulations  and  orders,  and  (Iv) 
take  such  other  actions  as  It  determines  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Order. 

(b)  The  Council  may  redelegate  to  any 
agency,  instrumentality  or  official  of  the 
United  States  any  authority  under  this  Or- 
der, and  may.  In  administering  this  Order, 
utilize  the  services  of  any  other  agencies. 
Federal  or  Slate,  as  may  be  available  and  ap- 
propriate. 

(CI  On  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  each  Executive  department  or  agen- 
cy is  authorized  and  directed,  consistent  with 
law,  to  furnish  the  Council  with  available 
Information  which  the  Council  may  require 
In  the  performance  of  Its  functions. 

(d)  All  Executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  furnish  such  necessary  assistance 
as  may  be  authorized  by  section  214  of  the 
Act  of  May  3,  1945  (59  Stat.  134;  31  U.S.C 
691). 

Sec.  5.  The  Council  may  require  the  main- 
tenance of  appropriate  records  or  other  evi- 
dence which  are  necessary  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Order,  and  may  require 
any  person  to  maintain  and  produce  for 
examination  such  records  or  other  evidence, 
in  such  form  as  It  shall  require,  concerning 
prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries  and  all  re- 
lated matters.  The  Council  may  make  such 
exemptions  from  any  requirement  otherwise 
Imposed  as  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Order.  Any  type  of  record  or  evidence 
required  under  regulations  Issued  under  this 
Order  shall  be  retained  for  such  period  as 
the  Council  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Council  shall  be 
paid  from  such  funds  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  may  be  available  therefor. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  violates  this 
Order  or  any  order  or  regulation  Issue  1  under 
authority  of  this  Order  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  tS.OOO  for  each  such  violation. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  In  Its  discretion  re- 
quest the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring 
actions  for  injunctions  authorized  under 
Section  205  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970  whenever  It  appears  to  the  Coun- 
cil that  any  person  has  engaged,  is  engaged, 
or  Is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts  or  practices 
constituting  a  violation  of  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Order. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitk  House,  August  15,  1971. 
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[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  vol,  34,  No.  209, 
Oct.  30.  1969] 

Executive  Order  11490  Assigning  Emergency 
Preparedness  Functions  to  Federal  De- 
partment and  Agencies 

Whereas  our  national  security  Is  dependent 
upon  our  ability  to  assure  continuity  of  gov- 
ernment, at  every  level,  in  any  national  emer- 
gency type  situation  that  might  conceivably 
confront  the  nation;  and 

Whereas  effective  national  preparedness 
planning  to  meet  such  an  emergency,  includ- 
ing a  massive  nuclear  attack,  is  essential  to 
our  national  survival;  and 

Whereas  effective  national  preparedness 
planning  requires  the  identification  of  func- 
tions that  would  have  to  be  performed  during 
such  an  emergency,  the  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  plans  for  perform- 
ing these  functions,  and  the  assignment  of 
responsibility  for  developing  the  capability  to 
Implement  those  plans;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  directed  the  de- 
velopment of  such  national  emergency  pre- 
paredness plans  and  has  provided  funds  for 
th?  accomplishment  thereof;  and 

Whereas  this  national  emergency  prepared- 
ness planning  activity  has  been'  an  estab- 
lished program  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  more  than  twenty  years: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1958  (72  Stat.  1799).  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act.  as  amended.  It  Is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows — 

part    1 PURPOSE    AND    SCOPE 

Section  101  Purpose.  This  order  consoli- 
dates the  assignment  of  emergency  prepared- 
ne.ss  functions  to  various  departments  and 
agencies  heretofore  contained  In  the  21  Exec- 
utive orders  and  2  Defense  MoblUzatlon  or- 
ders listed  In  Section  3015  of  this  order.  As- 
signments have  been  adjusted  to  conform  to 
changes  In  organization  which  have  occurred 
subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of  those  Executive 
orders  and  Defense  Mobilization  orders. 

Sec  102  Scope,  (a)  This  order  Is  concerned 
with  the  emergency  national  planning  and 
preparedness  functions  of  the  several  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  complement  the  military  radl- 
ness  planning  responsibilities  of  the  Denart- 
ment  of  Defense;  together,  these  measures 
provide  the  basic  foundation  for  our  overall 
national  preparedness  posture,  and  are  fun- 
damental to  our  ability  to  survive. 

(b)  The  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  hereby  severally 
charged  with  the  duty  of  assuring  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Federal  Government  In  any  na- 
tional emergency  type  situation  that  might 
confront  the  nation.  To  this  end,  each  de- 
partment and  agency  with  essential  func- 
tions, whether  expressly  Identified  In  this 
order  or  not.  shall  develop  such  plans  and 
take  such  actions.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  those  specified  In  this  order,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  It  will  be  able  to  per- 
form Its  essential  functions,  and  continue  as 
a  viable  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  dur- 
ing an  emergency  that  might  conceivably  oc- 
cur. These  Include  plans  for  maintaining  the 
continuity  of  essential  functions  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  at  the  seat  of  government 
and  elsewhere,  through  programs  concerned 
with:  (1)  succession  to  office;  (2)  predelega- 
tlon  of  emergency  authority;  (3)  safekeeping 
of  essential  records:  (4)  emergency  relocation 
sites  supported  by  communications  and  re- 
quired services;  (5)  emergency  action  steps: 
(6)  alternate  headquarters  or  command  fa- 
cilities; and  (7)  protection  of  Government 
resources,  facilities,  and  personnel.  The  con- 
tinuity of  Government  activities  undertaken 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  guidance  provided  by.  and 
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subject  to  evaluation  by,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  activities  Indicated 
above,  the  heads  of  departments  and  agencies 
described  In  Parts  2  through  29  of  this  order 
shall:  (1)  prepare  national  emergency  plans, 
develop  preparedness  programs,  and  attain  an 
appropriate  state  of  readiness  with  resjject  to 
the  functions  assigned  to  them  in  this  order 
for  all  conditions  of  national  emergency;  (2) 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  emergency 
preparedness  factors  in  the  conduct  of  the 
regular  functions  of  their  agencies,  particu- 
larly those  functions  considered  essential  In 
time  of  emergency,  and  (3)  be  prepared  to 
implement,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  all 
appropriate  plans  developed  under  this  order. 

Sec.  103  Presidential  Assistance.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11051  of  September  27,  1962, 
shall  advise  and  assist  the  President  in  de- 
termining national  preparedness  goals  and 
policies  for  the  performance  of  functions  un- 
der this  order  and  In  coordinating  the  per- 
formance of  such  functions  with  the  total 
national  preparedness  program 

Sec.  104.  General  and  Specific  Functions. 
The  functions  assigned  by  Part  30,  General 
Provisions,  apply  to  all  departments  and 
agencies  having  emergency  preparedness  re- 
sponsibilities. Sf>ec!fic  functions  are  assigned 
to  departments  and  agencies  covered  In  Parts 
2  through  29. 

Sec.  105.  Construction.  The  purpose  and 
legal  effect  of  the  assignments  contained  In 
this  order  do  not  constitute  authority  to  Im- 
plement the  emergency  plans  prepared  pur- 
suant to  this  order.  Plans  so  developed  may 
be  effectuated  only  in  the  event  that  author- 
ity for  such  effectuation  is  provided  by  a  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress  or  by  an  order  or 
directive  Issued  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  statutes  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

PART   2 — department   OF  STATE 

Section  201  Functions.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  prepare  i»ational  emergency  plans 
and  develop  preparedness  programs  to  permit 
modification  or  expansion  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  agencies,  boards, 
and  commissions  under  his  Jurisdiction  in 
order  to  meet  all  conditions  of  national 
emergency,  including  attack  upon  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide 
to  all  other  departments  and  agencies  overall 
foreign  policy  direction,  coordination,  and 
supervision  In  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  those  emergency  preparedness  activ- 
ities which  have  foreign  policy  Implications, 
affect  foreign  relations,  or  depend  directly 
or  Indirectly,  on  the  policies  and  capabilities 
of  the  Department  of  State.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  develop  policies,  plans,  and  pro- 
cedures for  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  under  conditions  of  national 
emergency.  Including,  but  not  limited  to 
(1)  the  formulation  and  Implementation,  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  appropriate  agencies,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation of  contingency  and  post-emergency 
plans  with  our  allies  and  at  the  Intergovern- 
mental agreements,  and  arrangements  re- 
quired by  such  plans;  (2)  formulation,  ne- 
gotiation, and  execution  of  policy  affecting 
the  relationships  of  the  United  States  with 
neutral  States;  (3)  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  political  strategy  toward  hostile  or 
enemy  States,  including  the  definition  of 
war  objectives  and  the  political  means  for 
achieving  those  objectives;  (4)  maintenance 
of  diplomatic  and  consular  representation 
abroad;  (5^  reoortlng  and  advising  on  con- 
ditions overseas  which  bear  upon  the  national 
emergency;  (6)  carrying  out  or  proposing 
economic  measures  with  respect  to  other  na- 
tions. Including  coordination  with  the  export 
control  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce;  (7)  mutual  assistance  activities  such 
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as  ascertaining  requirements  of  the  clvUlan 
economies  of  other  nations,  making  recom- 
mendations to  domestic  resource  agencies  for 
meeting  such  requirements,  and  determining 
the  availability  of  and  making  arrangements 
for  obtaining  foreign  resources  required  by 
the  United  States;  (8)  providing  foreign  as- 
sistance, Including  continuous  supervision 
and  general  direction  of  authorized  economic 
and  mllltai^  assistance  programs,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  value  thereof;  (9)  protec- 
tion or  evacuation  of  American  citizens  and 
nationals  abroad  and  safeguarding  their 
property;  (10)  protection  and/or  control  of 
International  organization  and  foreign  dip- 
lomatic, consular,  and  other  official  personnel 
and  property,  or  other  assets.  In  the  United 
States;  (11)  documentary  control  of  persons 
seeking  to  enter  or  leave  the  United  States; 
and  (12)  regulation  and  control  of  exports 
of  Items  on  the  munitions  list. 

PART   3 DEPARTMENT   OP  THE   TREASURY 

Section  301.  Functions.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  develop  policies,  plans, 
e:  d  procedures  for  the  performance  rf  emer- 
gency functlo.is  with  rcopect  to  ill  sta- 
bilization aspects  of  the  monetary  credit,  and 
financial  system;  (2)  stabilization  of  the  dol- 
lar In  relation  to  foreign  currencies;  (3)  col- 
lection of  revenue;  (4)  regulation  of  finan- 
cial Institutions;  (5)  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral depository  system;  (6)  direction  of 
transactions  In  government  securities;  (7) 
tax  and  debt  policies;  (8)  participation  In 
bilateral  and  multilateral  financial  arrange- 
ments with  foreign  governments;  (9)  regu- 
lation of  foreign  assets  In  the  United  States 
and  of  foreign  financial  dealings  (in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Commerce) ;  (10)  development  of  procedures 
for  the  manufacture  and/ or  issuance  and  re- 
demption of  securities,  stamps,  coins,  and 
currency;  (U)  development  of  systems  for 
the  Issuance  and  payment  of  Treasury 
checks;  (12)  maintenance  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment accounting  smd  financial  reporting 
system;  (13)  administration  of  customs  laws, 
tax  laws,  and  laws  on  control  of  alcohol,  al- 
coholic beverages,  tobacco,  ai.d  firearms;  ( 14 1 
suppression  of  coimterfeltlng  and  forgery  of 
government  sectiritles,  stamps,  coins,  and 
currency;  (15)  protection  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  and  other  designated 
persons;  (16)  granting  of  loans  (Including 
participation  In  or  guarantees  of  loans)  for 
the  expansion  of  capacity,  the  development 
of  technological  processes,  or  the  production 
of  essential  material;  and  (17)  to  the  extent 
that  such  functions  have  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  en- 
forcement of  marine  inspection  and  naviga- 
tion laws. 

Sec.  302.  Financial  Coordination.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  assume  the  Initiative  In  develop- 
ing plans  for  Implementation  of  national 
policy  on  sharing  war  losses  and  for  the  co- 
ordination of  emergency  monetary,  credit, 
and  Federal  benefit  payment  programs  of 
those  departments  and  agencies  which  have 
responsibilities  dependent  on  the  policies  or 
capabilities  of  the  Department. 

PART  4 department   OF  DETENSB 

Section  401.  Functions. — In  addition  to  the 
civil  defense  functions  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  Executive  Order  Na 
10952,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  perform 
the  following  emergency  preparedness  func- 
tions : 

(1)  Provide  specific  strategic  guidance  as 
required  for  emergency  preparedness  plan- 
ning and  programming.  Including,  for  exam- 
ple, guidance  regarding  such  factors  as  ac- 
cessibility of  foreign  sources  of  supply  and 
estimated  shipping  loss  discounts  and  air- 
craft losses  in  the  event  of  war. 

(2)  Develop  and  furnish  quantitative  and 
time-phased  military  requirements  for  se- 
lected end-items,  consistent  with  defined 
military  concepts,  and  supporting  require- 
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menta  for  materials,  compoDciits,  production 
facllltlee,  production  equipment,  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  solid  fuels,  electric  power,  food, 
transportation,  and  other  servlcee  needed  to 
carry  out  specified  Department  of  Defense 
current  acd  mobilization  procurement,  con- 
ctructlon.  research  and  development,  and 
production  programs.  The  Items  and  sup- 
porting resources  to  be  Included  In  such  re- 
quirements, the  periods  to  be  covered,  and 
the  date*  for  their  submission  to  the  appro- 
priate resource  agency  wUi  bo  determined  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
resource  agency. 

(3)  Advise  and  assist  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  In  developing  a  national 
system  of  production  urgencies. 

(4)  Advise  and  assist  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  In  developing  a  system, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  State. 
for  the  international  allocation  of  critical 
materials  and  products  among  the  United 
States  and  the  various  foreign  clalmante  In 
the  event  of  an  emergency,  Including  an  at- 
tack on  the  United  States. 

(5)  Plan  for  and  administer  prlorltlee  and 
allocations  authority  delegated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Authorize  procurement 
and  production  schedules  and  make  allot- 
ments of  controlled  materials  pursuant  to 
program  determinations  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

(6)  Assist  the  Department  of  Oonmierce 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  production  and  distribution 
controls  plans  for  use  in  any  period  of 
emergency. 

(7)  Develop  with  industry,  plans  for  the 
procurement  and  production  of  selected  mili- 
tary equipment  and  supplies  needed  to  ful- 
fill emergency  requirements,  making  maxi- 
mum use  of  plants  in  dispersed  locations 
and.  where  essential  and  appropriate,  provid- 
ing for  alternative  sovirces  of  supply  in  order 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  enemy  attack. 

(8)  Develop  with  Indiistry,  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  minimizing  the  effect  of  attack 
damage  to  plants  producing  major  items  of 
military  equipment  and  supply. 

(9)  Recommend  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  measures  for  overcoming  po- 
tential deficiencies  in  production  capacity  to 
produce  selected  military  supplies  and  eqxiip- 
ment  needed  to  fulfill  emergency  require- 
ments, when  necessary  measures  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

1 10)  Furnish  Information  and  recommen- 
dations, when  requested  bv  the  Office  of 
Em*»r8:ency  Preparednefw,  for  purjxwes  of 
processing  applications  for  defense  loans  un- 
der Title  II  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended 

(111  Furnish  advice  and  assistance  en  the 
utilization  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials in  defense  Drod-j.-;*ion.  Including 
changes  that  occur  from  time  to  time. 

(12)  Analyze  problems  that  may  arise  in 
malntaliiir^g  an  adequate  moblUzatlcn  pro- 
duction base  In  mllltary-praduct  industries 
and  take  necessary  actions  to  overcome  these 
problems  with'n  the  limits  of  the  authority 
and  funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense 

U3  I  .\ssist  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
respect  to  the  Identification  and  evaluation 
st  facilities  important  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

( 14)  Advise  and  assist  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  In  the  development  and 
review  of  standards  for  the  strategic  location 
and  physical  security  of  Industries,  services, 
government,  and  other  activities  for  which 
continuing  operation  is  essential  to  national 
security,  and  exercise  physical  security  cog- 
nizance over  the  facilities  assigned  to  him  for 
such  purpose 

'!5)  Develop  and  operate  damage  assess- 
ment systems  and  assist  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  and  other  departmenu 
and    agencies    in    their    responsibilities    as 
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stated  in  Section  3002(2):  participate  with 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  in  the 
preparation  of  estimates  of  potential  dam- 
age from  enemy  attack. 

(16)  Advise  and  assist  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  in  the  development  of 
over-all  manpower  policies  to  be  instituted 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  including  an 
attack  on  the  United  States,  including  the 
provision  of  Information  relating  to  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(17)  Advise  on  existing  communications 
facilities  and  furnish  military  requirements 
for  commercial  communications  facilities  and 
services  in  planning  for  and  in  event  of  an 
emergency,  including  an  attack  on  the 
United  States. 

(18)  Furnish  military  requirements  for  all 
forms  of  transportation  and  transportation 
facilities  in  planning  for  and  In  the  event 
of  emergercy,  Including  an  attack  upon  the 
United  States. 

( 19 )  Assist  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness in  preparation  of  legislative  pro- 
grams and  plans  for  coordinating  nonmllltary 
support  of  emergency  preparedness  programs 

(20)  Develop  plana  and  procedures  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  utlUzaUon  of  non- 
indxistrlal  facilities  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency in  order  to  reduce  requirements  for  new 
construction  and  to  provide  facUiUes  In  a 
minimum  period  of  time. 

(21)  Advise  and  assist  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  in  ( 1 )  determining  what 
key  foreign  facilities  and  operating  rights 
thereto  are  Important  enough  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  obtaining 
through  appropriate  channels  protection 
against  sabotage. 

(22)  Develop  plans  and  procedures  to  carry 
out  Department  of  Defense  responsibilities 
stated  in  the  National  Censorship  Agree- 
ment between  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

(23)  Advise  and  assist  the  Department  of 
State  In  planning  for  the  evacuation  of  de- 
pendents from  overseas  areas.  United  States 
teachers  and  administrators  in  the  overseas 
dependents  schools,  and  such  other  United 
States  citizens  as  may  be  working  for  United 
States  schools  overseas. 

(24)  Develop  plans  for  implementation  of 
approved  Department  of  State/Department 
of  Defense  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
protection  and  evacuation  of  United  States 
citizens  and  certain  designated  aliens  abroad. 

(25i  Develop  plans  and  procedures  for  the 
provision  of  logistical  support  to  members  of 
foreign  forces,  their  employees  and  depend- 
ents as  may  be  present  In  the  United  States 
under  the  term.-  of  bilateral  cr  multilateral 
agreements  which  authorize  such  support  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

(26)  Develop  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Federal  Communications 
Commission  plans  and  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  a*r  traffic.  clvU  and  military,  during 
an  emergency. 

127)  Develop  with  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Management  (OEP)  plans 
and  programs  for  the  emergency  control  of 
all  devices  capable  of  emitting  electromag- 
netic radiation 

PART   5 DEPARTMENT  OF   JUSTICE 

Section  601.  Functions.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  perform  the  following  emergency 
preparedness  functions: 

(1)  Emergency  documents  and  measures 
Provide  advice,  as  appropriate,  with  respect 
to  any  emergency  directive  or  procedure  pre- 
pared by  a  department  or  agency  as  a  part 
of  its  emergency  preparedness  function. 

(2)  Induttry  tupport.  As  appropriate,  re- 
view the  legal  procedures  developed  by  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  to  be  instituted 
if  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Oovemment 
to  institute  extraordinary  measures  with  re- 
spect to  vital  production  facilities,  public 
facilities,    communications    systems,    trans- 
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portatlon  systems,  or  other  facility,  system, 
or  service  essential  to  national  survival. 

(3)  Judicial  and  legislative  liaison.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, maintain  liaison  with  Federal 
courts  and  with  the  Congress  so  there  will 
be  mutual  understanding  of  Federal  emer- 
gency plans  involving  law  enforcement  and 
the  exercise  of  legal  powers  during  emer- 
gencies of  veirious  magnitudes. 

(4)  Legal  advice.  Develop  emergency  plems 
for  providing  legal  advice  to  the  President, 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  heads  of  Executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  wherever  they  may 
be  located  in  an  emergency,  and  provide 
emergency  procedures  for  the  review  as  to 
form  and  legality  of  Presidential  proclama- 
tions. Executive  orders,  directives,  regula- 
tions, and  documents,  and  of  other  docu- 
ments requiring  approval  by  the  President 
or  by  the  Attorney  General  which  may  be 
issued  by  authorized  officers  after  an  armed 
attack. 

(5)  Alien  control  and  control  of  entry  and 
departure.  Develop  emergency  plans  for  the 
control  of  alien  enemies  and  other  aliens 
within  the  United  States  and.  In  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  develop  emergency 
plans  for  the  control  of  persona  attempting 
to  enter  or  leave  the  United  States.  These 
plans  shtUl  specifically  include  provisions  for 
the  following: 

(a)  The  l(3cation.  restraint,  or  custody  of 
alien  enemies. 

(b)  Temporary  detention  of  alien  enemies 
and  other  persons  attempting  to  enter  the 
United  States  pending  determination  of  their 
admissibility. 

(c)  Apprehension  of  deserting  alien  crew- 
men and  stowaways. 

(d)  Investigation  and  control  of  aliens 
admitted  as  contract  laborers. 

(e)  Control  of  persons  entering  or  de- 
parting from  the  United  States  at  designated 
ports  of  entry. 

(f)  Increased  surveillance  of  the  borders 
to  preclude  prohibited  crossings  by  persons. 

(6)  Alien  property.  Develop  emergency 
plans,  in  consultation  with  the  Departmenl 
of  State,  for  the  seizure  and  administration 
of  property  of  alien  enemies  under  provisions 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 

(7)  Security  standards.  In  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  with 
other  executive  agencies,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, prepare  plans  for  adjustment  of  se- 
curity standards  governing  the  employment 
of  Federal  personnel  and  Federal  contractors 
in  an  emergency. 

(8)  Drug  Control.  Develop  emergency  plans 
and  procedures  for  the  administration  of 
laws  governing  the  import,  manufacture,  and 
distribution  of  narcotics.  Consult  with  and 
render  all  possible  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  General  Services  Administration  in 
the  allocation,  distribution,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  replenishment  of  Government 
stockpiles  of  narcotic  drugs. 

Sec.  602.  Civil  Defense  Functions.  In  conso- 
nance with  national  civil  defense  program* 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Attorney  General  shall : 

(1)  Local  law  enforcement.  Upon  request, 
consult  with  BUid  assist  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  plan,  develop,  and  distribute  ma- 
terials for  use  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  law  enforcement  personnel  for  civil  defense 
emergency  operations;  develop  and  carry  out 
a  national  plan  for  civil  defense  instruction 
and  training  for  enforcement  officers,  de- 
signed to  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  the  resources  and  facilities  of 
existing  Federal,  Bute,  and  local  police 
schools,  academies,  and  other  appropriate  in- 
stitutions of  learning:  and  assist  the  States 
in  preparing  for  the  conduct  of  intrasUte 
and  interstate  law  enforcement  operations  to 
meet    the   extraordinary    needs   that    would 
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exist  for  emergency  police  services  under  con- 
ditions of  attack  or  imminent  attack. 

(2)  Penal  and  correctional  institutions.  De- 
velop emergency  plans  and  procedures  for 
tiie  custoday  and  protection  of  prisoners 
and  the  use  of  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
Institutional  resources,  when  available,  for 
cooperation  with  local  authorities  in  con- 
nection with  mass  feeding  and  housing,  for 
the  storage  of  standby  emergency  equipment, 
for  the  emergency  use  of  prison  hospitals  and 
laboratory  facilities,  for  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  prison-industry  products,  and,  in 
coordination  with  the  Department  of  Laixir, 
for  the  development  of  Federal  prisoner  skills 
to  appropriately  augment  the  total  supply  of 
manpower,  advise  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  regarding  the  use  of  State  and 
local  prisons,  Jails,  and  prisoners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  local  situations  and  condi- 
tions arising  from  a  state  of  emergency. 

(3)  Identification  and  location  of  persons. 
Develop  emergency  plans  and  procedures  for 
the  use  of  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  assisting  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  the  development  of  plans  and  proce- 
dures for  the  identiflcation  of  the  dead  and 
the  reuniting  of  families  during  a  civil  de- 
fense emergency. 

PART  6 POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  601  Functions.  The  Postmaster 
General  shall  prepare  plans  and  programs  for 
emergency  mall  service  and  shall  cooperate 
with  Indicated  Federal  agencies,  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  agreements  or  directives 
in  the  following  national  emergency  nro- 
grams:  '^ 

( 1 )  Registering  of  persons.  Assist  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  planning  a  national  program  and  develop- 
ing technical  guidance  for  States,  and  direct- 
ing Post  Office  activities  concerned  with 
registering  persons  and  families  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  and  answering  welfare  in- 
quiries and  reuniting  families  in  civil  defense 
emergencies.  The  program  shall  include  pro- 
curement, tran.sportatlon.  storage  and  dis- 
tribution of  safety  notification  and  emer- 
gency change  of  address  cards  In  quantities 
and  localities  Jointly  determined  bv  the  De- 
p^rtment  of  Defense  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

(2)  Other  emergency  programs,  (a)  Cen- 
sorship of  international  malls.  (Department 
Of  Defense:  Department  of  the  Treasury; 
C.Tlc?  of  Emergency  Preparedness) 

P^  Provision  for  emergency  mail  service  to 
Federal  agencies  at  both  regular  and  emer- 
ge:icy   sites.    (General   Services   Adminlstra- 

(ci  Emergency  registration  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. (Civil  Service  Commission) 

Id )  Emerirency  leasing  of  spare  for  Federal 
agencies.   (General  Services  Administration) 

(e)  Registration  of  enemy  aliens.  (Denart- 
ment  of  Justice)  ^ 

PART    7 DEPARTMENT    OF   THE    INTERIOR 

Section  701  R^sumi  of  Responsibilities. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare 
national  emergency  plans  and  develop  pre- 
paredness programs  covering  (1)  electric 
power;  (2)  petroleum  and  gas;  (3)  solid 
fuels;  (4)  minerals:  and  (5)  water,  as  defined 
In  Section  702  of  this  part. 

Sec.  702  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  part: 

( 1 )  "Electric  power"  means  all  forms  ol 
electric  power  and  energy.  Including  the  gen- 
eration, transmission,  distributlcin.  and  utili- 
zation thereof. 

(2)  "Petroleum"  means  crude  oil  and  syn- 
thetlc  liquid  fuel,  their  products,  and  asso- 
ciated hydrocarbons,  including  pipelines  for 
their  movement  and  facilities  specially  de- 
signed for  their  storage. 

(3)  "Gas"  means  natural  gas  (including 
helium)  and  manufactured  gas.  Including 
pipelines  for  their  movement  and  facilities 
specially  designed  for  their  storage. 

(4)  "Solid  fuels"  means  all  forma  of  an- 
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thraclte,  bituminous,  subbitumlnous,  and 
llgnltlc  coals,  coke,  and  coal  chemicals  pro- 
duced in  the  coke-making  process. 

(5)  "Minerals"  means  all  raw  materials  of 
mineral  origin  (except  petroleum,  gas,  solid 
fuels,  and  source  materials  as  defined  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended )  ob- 
tained by  mining  and  like  operations  and 
processed  through  the  stages  specified  and 
at  the  facilities  designated  In  an  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  being  within  the 
emergency  preparedness  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(6)  "Water"  means  water  from  all  sources 
except  water  after  its  withdrawal  into  a  com' 
munlty  system,  or  an  emergency  Bystem  for 
treatment,  storage,  and  distribution  for  pub- 
lic use. 

Sec.  703.  Resource  functions.  With  respect 
to  the  resources  defined  In  Section  702,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall: 

(1)  Minerals  development.  Develop  pro- 
grams and  encourage  the  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  mining  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal minerals  for  emergency  purposes. 

(2)  Production.  Provide  guidance  and  lead- 
ership to  assigned  industries  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  programs  to  Insure  the 
continuity  of  production  In  the  event  of  an 
attack,  and  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  the  identification  and  evalu- 
ation of  essential  facilities. 

(3)  Water.  Develop  plans  with  respect  to 
water.  Including  plans  for  the  treatment  and 
disposal,  after  use,  of  water  after  Its  with- 
drawal into  a  community  system  or  an  emer- 
gency system  for  treatment,  storage,  and 
distribution  for  public  use.  In  developing  any 
plans  relating  to  water  for  use  on  farms  and 
in  food  lacilittes,  assvire  that  those  plans  are 
In  consonance  with  plans  and  programs  of 
the  Department  cf  Agriculture. 

(4)  Electric  power  and  natural  got.  In 
preparedness  planiUng  lor  electric  power  and 
natural  gas,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
shall  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
set  forth  in  Section  1901  of  this  order. 

PART  8 DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICtTLTURE 

Section  801  Ri^sumi  of  R^.tponsibilities. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prepare 
national  emergency  plans  and  develop  pre- 
oaredness  programs  covering:  (1)  food  re- 
sources, farm  equipment,  fertilizer,  and  food 
resource  facilities  as  defined  below;  (2)  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  (3)  rural  fire  control;  (4)  de- 
fen.se  against  biological  and  chemical  warfare 
and  radiological  fp'.l  out  pertaining  to  agri- 
cultural activities;  and  (5)  rural  defense  in- 
formation and  education. 

Sec.  802  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  part: 

(1)  "Food  resources"  means  all  commodi- 
ties and  products,  simple,  mixed,  or  com- 
pound, or  complements  to  such  commodi- 
ties or  products,  that  are  capable  of  being 
paten  or  drunk,  by  either  human  beings  or 
animals.  Irrespective  of  other  uses  to  which 
such  commodities  or  products  may  be  put, 
at  all  stages  of  processing  from  the  raw  com- 
modity to  the  products  thereof  In  vendible 
form  for  human  or  animal  consumption.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  order,  the  term  "food 
resources"  shall  also  Include  all  starches, 
sugars,  vegetable  and  animal  fats  and  oils, 
cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  mohair,  hemp,  flax 
fiber,  and  naval  stores,  but  shall  not  include 
any  such  material  after  It  loses  Its  Identity 
as  an  agricultural  commodity  or  agricultural 
product. 

(2)  "Farm  equipment"  means  machinery, 
equipment,  and  repair  parts  manufactured 
primarily  for  use  on  farms  In  connection  with 
the  production  or  preparation  for  market  or 
use  of  "food  resources". 

(3 )  "Fertilizer"  means  any  product  or  com- 
bination of  products  for  plant  nutrition  In 
form  for  distribution  to  the  users  thereof.' 

(4)  "Food  resource  faculties"  means 
planU,    machinery,    vehicles    (including    on 
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farm),  and  other  facilities  (including  farm 
housing)  for  the  production,  processing, 
distribution,  and  storage  (Including  cold 
storage)  of  food  resources,  and  for  domestic 
distribution  of  farm  equipment  and  fer- 
tilizer. 

Sec.  803.  Functions.  With  respect  to  food 
resources,  food  resource  facilities,  lands  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,  farm  equip- 
ment, and  fertilizer,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall : 

(1)  Production,  processing,  storage,  and 
distribution.  Develop  plans  for  priorities,  al- 
locations, and  distribution  control  systems 
and  related  plans,  Including  control  of  use 
of  facilities  designed  to  provide  adequate  and 
continuing  production,  processing,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  essential  food  resources 
in  an  emergency,  and  to  provide  for  the 
domestic  distribution  of  farm  equipment  and 
fertUlzer. 

(2)  Stockpiles.  In  addition  to  the  food 
stockpile  functions  identified  in  Executive 
Order  No.  10958,  take  all  possible  measures 
in  the  administration  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Inventories  of  food  resources  to 
assure  the  availability  of  such  Inventories 
when  and  where  needed  In  an  emergency. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  develop  plans  and 
procedures  for  the  proper  utilization  of  agri- 
cultural items  stockpiled  for  survival 
purposes. 

(3)  Land  management.  Develop  plans  and 
direct  activities  for  the  emergency  protec- 
tion, management,  and  utilization  of  the 
lands,  resources,  and  Installations  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  assist  In  the  development  of  plans  for  the 
emergency  operation,  production.  and 
processing  of  forest  products  In  cooperation 
with  other  Federal.  State,  and  private 
agencies. 

Sec.  804  Civil  Defense  Functions.  In  con- 
sonance with  national  civU  defense  programs 
developed  by  the  Development  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall : 

( 1 )  Rural  fire  defense.  In  cooperation  with 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies,  develop 
plans  for  a  national  program  and  direct 
activities  relating  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  fires  In  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States  caused  by  the  effects  of  enemy  attack. 

(2)  Biological,  chemical,  and  radiological 
warfare  defense.  Develop  plans  for  a  national 
program,  direct  Federal  acavltles,  and  fur- 
nish technical  guidance  to  State  and  local 
authorities  concerning  (a)  diagnosis  and 
strengthening  of  defensive  barriers  and  con- 
trol or  eradication  of  diseases,  pests  or  chem- 
icals introduced  as  agents  of  biological  or 
chemical  warfare  against  animals,  crops  or 
products  thereof;  (b)  protective  measures 
treatment,  and  handling  of  livestock,  includ- 
ing poultry,  agricultural  commodlUes  on 
farms  or  ranches,  agricultural  Unds  forest 
lands,  and  water  for  agrlcultiual  purposes 
any  of  which  have  been  exposed  to  or  af- 
fected by  radiation.  Plans  shall  be  developed 
for  a  national  program  and  direction  of  Fed- 
eral activities  to  assiu*  the  safety  and  whole- 
someness  and  to  minimize  losses  from  blolog- 
leal  and  chemical  warfare,  radiological  effects, 
and  other  emergency  hazards  of  livestock 
meat  and  meat  produeU,  poultry  and  poultry 
products  in  establishments  under  the  con- 
tinuous Inspection  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,    and    agricultural    commodities 

and  products  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  or  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

(3)  Defense  information  and  education 
Conduct  a  defense  information  and  educa- 
tion program  In  suHXjrt  of  the  Department's 
emergency  responslblltlee. 

PAST   » DEPARTMTNT  OF  COMIOSCX 

SscTiON  901  R^sunU  of  Responsibilities 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prepare 
national  emergency  plans  and  develop  pre- 
paredness programs  covering: 

(1)  The  producUon  and  distribution  of  aU 
materials,  the  use  of  all  production  facllltlsa 
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(except  those  owned  by,  ccmtroUed  by,  or 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  the  Atomic  Eaergj  Commission) , 
the  control  of  all  construction  materials,  and 
the  furnishing  of  basic  Industrial  aervicee  ex- 
cept those  Involving  the  following: 

(a)  Production  and  distribution  of  and 
use  of  facilities  for  petroleum,  solid  fuels, 
gas,  electric  power,  and  water; 

(b)  Production,  processing,  distribution, 
and  storage  of  food  resources  and  the  use  of 
food  resource  facilities  for  such  production, 
processing,  distribution,  and  storage: 

(c)  Domestic  distribution  of  farm  equip- 
ment and  fertilizer: 

(di  Use  of  ccmmunlcatlons  services  and 
faculties,  housl-ig  and  lodging  facilities,  and 
health,  education,  and  welfare  facilities; 

(8)  Production,  and  related  distribution,  of 
minerals  as  defined  In  Subsection  702(5) .  and 
source  materials  as  defined  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  cf  1854,  as  amended;  and  the 
construction  and  use  of  facilities  designated 
as  within  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior; 

(f)  Distribution  of  Items  In  the  supply 
systems  of,  or  controlled  by.  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; 

(%)  Construction,  use,  and  management  cf 
civil  aviation  facilities;  and 
,    (h)    ConstrucUon    and    use    of    highways, 
streets,  and  appurenant  structures. 

(3)  Federal  emergency  operational  control 
responslbUltles  with  respect  to  ocean  ship- 
ping, ports,  and  port  facilities,  except  those 
owned  by,  controlled  by,  or  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
except  those  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  the 
entrance  and  clearance  of  vessels.  The  follow- 
ing definitions  apply  to  this  part: 

(a)  "Ocean  shipping"  includes  all  overseas, 
coastwise.  Intercoastal,  and  Great  Lakes 
shipping  except  that  solely  engaged  In  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  cargo  be- 
tween United  States  porU  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

(b)  "Port"  or  "port  area"  includes  any 
zone  contiguous  to  oc  associated  in  the 
traffic  network  of  an  ocean  or  Great  Lakes 
port,  or  outport  location,  including  beach 
loading  sites,  within  which  faculties  exist 
for  transshipment  of  persons  and  property 
between  domestic  carriers  and  carriers  en- 
gaged In  coastal,  mtercoasial,  and  overseas 
transpxjrtation. 

(c(  Port  facilities"  Includes  all  port  fa- 
culties, port  equipment  including  harbor 
craft,  and  F>ort  services  normally  used  in 
accomplishing  the  transfer  or  interchange 
of  cargo  and  passengers  between  ocean- 
going vessels  and  other  media  of  transporta- 
tion, or  in  connection  therewith  (Including 
the  Great  Lakes ) . 

(3)  Scientific  and  technological  services 
and  functions,  essential  to  emergency  pre- 
paredness plans,  pirograms,  and  oi>eratlons 
of  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  in 
which  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  the 
capability,  including,  but   not   limited  to: 

(a I    Meteorological  and  related  services; 

(b)  Preparation,  reproduction,  and  distri- 
bution of  nautical  and  aeronautical  charts, 
geodetic,  hydrographic,  and  oceanographlc 
data,  and  allied  services  for  nonmllltary  pur- 
poses; 

(c)  Standards  of  measurement  and  sup- 
porting services:  and, 

(d)  Research,  development,  testing,  evalua- 
tlcm,  application,  and  associated  services  and 
activities  In  the  various  fields  and  dlaclpllnes 
of  science  and  technology  In  whl<^  the  De- 
partment has  special  competence. 

(4)  Collection.  oompUatlon.  and  reporting 
of  census  information  and  the  provision  of 
statistical  and  related  services,  as  required, 
for  emergency  planning  and  otjeratlons. 

(5)  Regulation  and  control  of  exports  and 
imports,  under  tfae  Jtirladlctlon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  support  of  na- 
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tlonai  security,  foreign  policy,  and  economic 
stabilization  objectives. 

(6)  Regulation  and  control  of  transfers  of 
capital  to,  and  reinvestment  of  earnings  of, 
affiliated  foreign  nationals  pursuant  to  au- 
thority conferred  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11387  of  January  1,  1968. 

Sec.  902  Production  Functions.  Within  the 
areas  designated  in  section  901  ( 1 )  hereof,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall : 

(1)  Priorities  and  allocations.  Develop 
control  systems  for  priorities,  allocation, 
production,  and  distribution.  Including  pro- 
visions for  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  as  appropriate,  to  serve  as  allotting 
agents  for  materials  and  other  resources 
made  avaUable  under  such  systems  for  des- 
ignated programs  and  the  construction  and 
operation  of  facilities  assigned  to  them. 

(2)  New  construction.  Develop  procedures 
by  which  new  production  facility  construc- 
tion proposals  wUl  be  reviewed  for  appro- 
priate location  in  light  of  such  area  factors 
as  locatloual  security,  availability  of  labor. 
water,  power,  housing,  and  other  support 
requirements. 

(3)  Industry  evaluation.  Identify  and 
evaluate  the  national  security  essentiality  of 
those  products  and  services,  and  their  pro- 
ducing or  supporting  facilities,  which  are  of 
exceptional  importance  to  mobilization  read- 
iness, national  defense,  or  post-attack  sur- 
vival and  recovery. 

(4)  Production  capability.  Analyze  poten- 
tial effects  of  attack  on  actual  production 
capabUlty.  taking  Into  account  the  entire 
production  complex,  including  shortages  of 
resources,  and  conduct  studies  as  a  basts  for 
recommending  pre-attack  measures  that 
would  strengthen  capabilities  for  post-attack 
production. 

(5)  Loans  for  plant  modernization.  Devel- 
op plans,  in  coordination  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  for  providing  emer- 
gency assistance  to  essential  small  business 
establishments  through  direct  loans  or  par- 
ticipation loans  for  the  financing  of  produc- 
tion faculties  and  equipment. 

Sec.  903  Maritime  Functions.  Within  the 
axeas  designated  In  section  901(2)  of  ilUs 
part,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  de- 
velop plans  and  procedures  in  consonance 
with  international  treaties,  under  coordinat- 
ing authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  in  cooperation  with  either  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  and  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  to  provide  for 
Federal  operational  control  of  ocean  porta 
and  shipping,  including: 

(1)  Snipping  allocation.  AUocatlon  of  spe- 
cific ocean  shipping  to  meet  the  national 
requirements.  Including  those  for  military, 
foreign  assistance,  emergency  procurement 
programs,  and  those  essential  to  the  civilian 
economy. 

(2)  Ship  acquisition.  Provision  of  ships  for 
ocean  shipping  by  purchase,  charter,  or 
requisition,  by  breakout  from  the  national 
defense   reserve   fleet,   and   by   construction. 

(3)  Operations.  Operation  of  ocean  ship- 
ping, directly  or  Indirectly. 

(4)  Traffic  control.  Provisions  for  the  con- 
trol of  passengers  and  cargo  through  port 
areas  to  assure  an  orderly  and  continuous 
flow  of  such  traffic. 

(5)  Traffic  priority.  Administration  of  pri- 
orities for  the  movement  of  passengers  and 
cargo  through  port  areas. 

(6)  Port  allocation.  Allocation  of  spedflc 
ports  and  port  facilities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  our  allies. 

(7)  Support  activities.  Performance  of  sup- 
porting activities  needed  to  carry  out  the 
above -described  functions,  such  as:  ascer- 
taining national  support  requirements  fcr 
ocean  shipping,  including  those  for  support 
of  mUitary  and  other  Federal  programs  and 
those  essential  to  the  dvli  economy;  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  arming  of  ships;  re- 
cruiting, training,  and  assigning  of  officers 
and  seamen;  procurement,  warehousing,  and 
Issuance  of  ships'  stores,  supplies,  equipment. 
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and  spare  parts;  supervision  of  srtevedorlng 
and  bunkering;  management  of  terminals, 
shipyards,  repair,  and  other  faculties;  and 
provision,  maintenance,  and  restoration  of 
port  faclUtles. 

Sec.  904  Census  Functions.  Within  the 
area  designated  In  section  901(4)  hereof,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall : 

( 1 )  Provide  for  the  collection  and  report- 
ing of  census  information  on  the  status  of 
human  and  economic  resources,  including 
population,  housing,  agriculture,  manufac- 
ture, mineral  industries,  business,  transpor- 
tation, foreign  trade,  construction,  and  gov- 
ernments, as  required  for  emergency  plan- 
ning purposes. 

(3)  Plan,  create,  and  maintain  a  capablUty 
for  the  conduct  of  post-attack  surveys  to 
provide  information  on  the  status  of  surviv- 
ing pKjpulatlons  and  resources  as  required  for 
the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

(3)  Provide  for  and  mauntain  the  ability 
to  make  estimates  of  attack  effects  on  in- 
dustry, population,  and  other  resources  for 
use  writhin  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Sec.  905  Civil  Defense  Functions.  In  con- 
sonance with  national  civil  defense  programs 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Deiense,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall : 

( 1 )  Weather  functions.  Prepare  and  issue 
currently,  as  well  as  in  an  emergency,  fore- 
casts and  estimates  of  areas  likely  to  be  cov- 
ered by  radiological  fallout  In  event  of  attack 
and  make  this  Information  available  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  authorities  for  public 
dissemination. 

(2)  Geodetic,  hydrographic,  and  oceano- 
graphic  data.  Provide  gecxletic,  hydrographic, 
and  oceanographlc  data  and  services  to  the 
Dep>artment  of  Defense  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  as  appropriate. 

PART    10 DEPARTMENT   Or  LABOR 

Section  1001  Krsumc  of  Responsibilities. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  primary 
responsibility  for  preptiring  national  emer- 
gency plans  and  developing  preparedness  pro- 
grams covering  civilian  manpower  mobiliza- 
tion, more  effective  utilization  of  limited 
manpower  resources,  Including  specialized 
personnel,  wage  and  salary  stabilization, 
worker  Incentives  and  protection,  manpower 
resources  and  requirements,  skill  develop- 
ment and  training,  research,  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  and  critical  occupations. 

Sec.  1002  Functions.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall: 

(1)  Civilian  manpower  mobilization.  De- 
velop plans  and  issue  guidance  designed  to 
utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  civilian  man- 
power resources,  such  plans  and  guidance  to 
be  developed  with  the  active  participation 
and  assistance  of  the  ^tates  and  local  po- 
litical subdivisions  th^eof.  and  of  other  or- 
ganizations and  agencfes  concerned  with  the 
mobilization  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Such  plans  shMI  Include,  but  not 
necessarily   be   limited   to: 

(a)  Manpower  management .  Recruitment, 
selection  and  referral,  training,  employment 
stabilization  (Including  appeals  procedures). 
proper  utUlzation,  and  determination  of  the 
skUl  categories  critical  to  meeting  the  labor 
requirements  of  defense  and  es.jentlal  ci- 
vUian  activities: 

(b)  Priorities.  Procedures  for  translating 
survival  and  production  urgencies  into  man- 
power priorities  to  be  used  as  guides  for  al- 
locating available  workers;   and 

(c)  Improving  m,obilization  base.  Pro- 
grams for  more  effective  utilization  of  limited 
manpower  resources,  and.  In  cooperation  with 
other  appropriate  agencies,  programs  for 
recruitment,  training,  allocation,  and  utUl- 
zation of  persons  possessing  specialized 
competence  or  aptitude  in  acquiring  such 
competence. 

(2)  Wage  and  talary  stabilization.  Develop 
plans  and  procedures  for  wage  and  salary 
stabilization  and  for  the  national  and  field 
organization  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  such  a  program  In  an  emergency,  In- 
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eluding  Investigation,  compliance,  and 
appeals  procedures;  statistical  studies  of 
wages,  salaries,  and  prices  for  policy  deci- 
sions and  to  assist  operating  stabilization 
agencies  to  carry  out  their  functions. 

(3)  Worker  incentives  and  protection.  De- 
velop plans  and  procedures  for  wage  and 
salary  compensation  and  death  and  dlaabUlty 
compensation  for  authorized  civil  defense 
workers  and,  as  appropriate,  meastires  for 
unemployment  payments,  re-employment 
rights,  and  occupational  safety,  and  other 
protection  and  Incentives  for  the  civilian 
labor  force  during  an  emergency. 

(4)  Skill  development  and  training.  Initi- 
ate current  action  programs  to  overcome  or 
offset  present  or  anticipated  manpower  de- 
ficiencies, including  those  identified  as  a  re- 
sult of  resource  and  requirements  studies. 

(5)  Labor-management  relations.  Develop 
after  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Service,  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  and  groups,  including  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  management,  plans  and 
procedures.  Including  org^anlzatlon  plans  for 
the  maintenance  of  effective  labor-manage- 
ment relations  during  a  national  emergency. 

PART    11 — DEPARTMENT  OF   HEALTH. 
EDtJCATION.   AND   WELFARE 

Section  1101  Risum^  of  Responsibilities. 
In  addition  to  the  medical  stockpile  func- 
tions Identified  In  Executl-ve  Order  No.  10958, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  prepare  national  emergency  plans 
and  develop  preparedness  programs  covering 
health  services,  civilian  health  manpower, 
health  resources,  welfare  services,  social  se- 
curity benefits,  credit  union  operations,  and 
educational  programs  as  defined  below. 

Sec.  1 102     Definitions.  As  used  in  this  part . 

1 1  I  "Emergency  health  services  '  means 
medical  and  dentai  care  for  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation in  all  of  their  specialties  and  adjunct 
therapeutic  fields,  and  the  planning,  provi- 
sion, and  operation  of  first  aid  stations,  hos- 
pitals, and  clinics;  preventive  health  services, 
Inrluding  detection,  identification  and  con- 
trol of  communicable  diseases,  their  vectors, 
and  other  public  health  hazards,  inspection 
and  control  of  purity  and  safety  of  food, 
drugs,  and  blologicals:  vital  statistics  serv- 
ices; rehabilitation  and  related  services  for 
disabled  survivors;  preventive  and  curative 
care  related  to  human  exposure  to  radiologi- 
cal, chemical,  and  biological  warfare  agents; 
sanitary  aspects  of  disposal  of  the  dead;  food 
and  milk  sanitation:  community  solid  waste 
disposal:  emergency  public  water  supply;  and 
the  determination  of  the  health  significance 
of  water  pollution  and  the  provision  of  other 
services  pertaining  to  health  aspects  of  water 
use  and  water-borne  wastes  as  set  forth  In  an 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  approved  by  the  President,  pur- 
suant to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1966, 
which  plan  placed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  responsibilities  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  water  pollution.  It  shall  be 
understood  that  health  services  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  order,  however,  do  not  encom- 
pass the  following  areas  for  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  responsibility: 
plant  and  animal  diseases  and  pest  preven- 
tion, control,  and  eradication,  wholesomeness 
of  meat  and  meat  products,  and  poultry  and 
poultry  products  In  establishments  under 
continuous  Inspection  service  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  veterinary  blologicals, 
agricultural  commodities  and  products  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  livestock,  agricul- 
tural commodities  stored  or  harvestable  on 
farms  and  ranches,  agricultural  lands  and 
water,  and  registration  of  pesticides. 

(2)   "Health  manpower"  means  physicians 
(including    osteopaths);    dentists;    sanitary 
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engineers;  registered  professional  nurses;  and 
such  other  occupations  as  may  be  Included  in 
the  List  of  Health  Manpower  Occupations 
Issued  for  the  purposes  of  this  part  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness after  agreement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

(3)  Health  resources"  means  manpower, 
material,  and  faculties  required  to  prevent 
the  Impairment  of.  Improve,  and  restore  the 
physical  and  mental  health  conditions  of  the 
clvUlan  population. 

(4)  "Emergency  welfare  services"  means 
feeding;  clothing;  lodging  in  private  and 
congregate  facilities;  registration;  locating 
and  reuniting  famUlos;  oare  of  unaccom- 
panied children,  the  aged,  the  handicapped, 
and  other  groups  needing  specialized  care  or 
services;  necessary  financial  or  other  assist- 
ance; oounseUng  and  referral  services  to 
families  and  individuals;  aid  to  welfare  insti- 
tutions under  national  emergency  or  post- 
attack  conditions;  and  aU  either  feasible  wel- 
fare aid  and  services  to  people  in  need  during 
a  clvU  defense  emergency.  Such  measures  in- 
clude organization,  direction,  and  provision 
t,f  services  to  be  Instituted  before  attack,  in 
the  event  of  strategic  or  tactical  evacuation, 
and  after  attack  in  the  event  of  evacuation  or 
of  refuge  in  shelters. 

(5)  "Social  security  benefits"  means  the 
detemUnatlon  of  entitlement  and  the  pay- 
ment of  monthly  insurance  benefits  to  those 
eligible,  such  as  workers  who  have  retired 
because  of  age  or  disability  and  to  their  de- 
pendent wives  and  children,  and  to  the 
eligible  survivors  of  deceased  workers.  It  also 
includes  determinations  of  eUglblUty  and 
payments  made  on  behalf  of  eUglble  Indi- 
viduals to  hospitals,  home  health  agencies, 
extended  care  faclUtles,  physicians,  and  other 
providers  of  medical  services. 

(6 1  'Credit  union  operations"  means  t.e 
functions  of  any  credit  union,  chartered 
either  by  a  State  or  the  Federal  Government, 
In  stimulating  systematic  savings  by  mem- 
bers, the  Investment  and  protection  of  those 
savings,  providing  loans  for  credit  union 
members  at  reasonable  rates,  and  en- 
couraging sound  credit  and  thrift  practices 
among  credit  union  members. 

(7)  "Education"  or  "trair.ing  ■  means  the 
organized  process  of  learning  by  study  and 
instruction  prlmarUy  through  public  and 
private  systems. 

Sec.  1103  Health  Functions.  With  respect 
to  emergency  health  services,  as  defined 
above,  and  in  consonance  with  national  civil 
defense  plans,  programs,  and  operation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  Executive 
Order  No.  10952,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall: 

(1)  Professional  training.  Develop  and  di- 
rect a  nationwide  program  to  train  health 
manpower  both  In  professional  and  technical 
occupational  content  and  In  civil  defense 
knowledge  and  skills.  Develop  and  distribute 
health  education  material  for  inclusion  in 
the  curricula  of  schools,  colleges,  profes- 
sional schools,  government  schools,  and  other 
educational  facilities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Develop  and  distribute  civil  defense 
Information  relative  to  health  services  to 
States,  voluntary  agencies,  and  professional 
groups. 

(2)  Emergency  public  water  supply.  Pre- 
pare plans  to  assure  the  provision  of  usable 
water  supplies  for  human  consumption  and 
other  essential  community  uses  in  an  emer- 
gency. This  shall  Include  inventcryiig  exist- 
ing community  water  suppl  es  -)la:-n-ng 
for  other  alternative  sources  cf  water  for 
emergency  uses,  setting  standards  rliilng 
to  human  consumption,  and  planning  com- 
munity distribution.  In  carryL.g  on  those 
activities,  the  Department  shall  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  but  will  make  maximum 
use  of  the  resources  and  competence  of  State 
and  local  authorities,  the  Dspartment  of  the 
Interior,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
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(3)  Radiation.  Develop  and  coordinate 
programs  of  radiation  measurement  and 
assessment  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  involved  In  the  provision 
of  emergency  health  services. 

(4)  Biological  and  chemical  toarfare.  De- 
velop and  coordinate  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention, detection,  and  identification  of  hu- 
man exposiue  to  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  agents  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  Involved  in  the  pro- 
vision of  emergency  health  services.  Including 
the  provision  of  giudance  and  consultation 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities  on 
measures  for  Tnintmtg^ing  the  effects  of  bio- 
logical or  chemical  warfare. 

(5)  Food,  drugs,  and  biologicals.  Plan  and 
direct  national  programs  for  the  maintenance 
of  purity  and  safety  in  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  food,  drugs,  and  blologicals 
in  an  emergency. 

(6)  Disabled  survivors.  Prepare  national 
plans  for  emergency  operations  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  related  agencies, 
and  for  measures  and  resources  necessary  to 
rehabilitate  and  make  available  for  employ- 
ment those  disabled  p>er8ons  among  the  sur- 
viving population. 

Sec.  1104  Welfare  Functions.  With  respect 
to  emergency  welfare  services  as  defined 
above,  and  in  consonance  with  national  civil 
defense  plans,  programs,  and  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  Executive 
Order  No.  10952,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall: 

( 1 )  Federal  support.  Cooperate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Federal  support  procedures, 
through  Joint  planning  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  resource  agencies, 
including  the  Department  of  AgrlctUture.  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  for  Ic^tlc  support  of 
State  and  oommunlty  welfare  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

(2)  Emergency  welfare  training.  Develop 
and  direct  a  nationwide  program  to  train 
emergency  welfare  manpower  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  functions  set  forth  in  this  part, 
develop  welfare  educational  matenals.  in- 
cluding self-help  program  materials  for  use 
with  welfare  organizaOons  and  professional 
schools,  and  develop  and  distribute  civil  de- 
fense information  relative  to  emergencv  wel- 
fare services  to  States,  voluntary  agencies, 
and  professional  groups. 

(3)  Financial  aid.  Develop  plans  and  pro- 
cedures for  financial  assistance  to  Individuals 
Injured  or  In  want  as  a  result  of  an  enemy 
attack  and  for  welfare  Institutions  in  need 
of  such  assistance  in  an  emergency. 

(4)  Non-combatant  evacuees  to  the  Conti- 
nental United  States.  Develop  plans  and  pro- 
cedures for  asslsUnce.  at  ports  of  entrj-  to 
U.S.  personnel  evacuated  from  overseas  areas, 
their  onward  movement  to  final  destination, 
and  follow-up  asslsUnce  after  arrival  at  final 
destination. 

Sec.  1106  Social  Security  Functions  With 
respect  to  social  security,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall: 

(1)  Social  Security  benefits.  Develop  plans 
for  the  continuation  or  restoration  of  bene- 
fit payments  to  those  on  the  Insurance  rolls 
as  soon  as  possible  after  a  direct  attack  upon 
the  United  States,  and  prepare  plans  for  the 
acpeptance  and  disposition  of  current  claims 
f:>r  social  security  benefits. 

(2)  Health  insurance.  Develop  plans  for 
the  payment  of  health  insurance  claims  for 
reimbursement  for  Items  or  services  provided 
bv  hospitals,  physicians,  and  other  providers 
cf  medical  services  submitted  by  or  on  be- 
half of  Individuals  who  are  eligible  under  the 
Medicare  program. 

Sec.  1106  Credit  Union  Functions.  With  re- 
spect to  credit  union  functions,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HMlth,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall: 
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(1)  Credit  union  operations.  Provide  In- 
structions to  all  State  and  Federally  char- 
tered crwdlt  unions  for  the  development  of 
emergency  plans  to  be  put  Into  effect  as  soon 
as  possible  after  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States  in  order  to  guarantee  continuity  of 
credit  union  operations. 

(2)  Economic  stabilization.  Provide  guid- 
ance to  credit  unions  that  will  contribute  to 
stabilization  of  the  Nation's  economy  by 
helping  to  establish  and  maintain  a  sound 
economic  base  for  combating  inflation,  main- 
taining confidence  In  public  and  private  fi- 
nancial  Institutions,   and   promoting  thrift. 

Sec.  1107  Education  Functions.  With  re- 
spect to  education,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall; 

(1)  Program  guidance.  Develop  plans  and 
Issue  guidance  for  the  continued  function  of 
educational  systems  under  all  conditions  of 
national  emergency.  Although  extraordinary 
clrcuDMtances  may  require  the  temporary 
suspension  of  education,  plans  should  pro- 
vide for  its  earliest  possible  resumption. 

(2)  Educational  adjustment.  Plan  to  as- 
sist civilian  educational  institutions,  both 
public  and  private,  to  adjust  to  demands  laid 
upon  them  by  a  large  exjjanslon  of  govern- 
ment activities  during  any  type  of  emer- 
gency. This  Includes  advice  and  assistance  to 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  whose  facilities  may  be 
temporarily  needed  for  Federal.  State,  or 
local  government  programs  In  an  emergency 
or  whose  faculties  and  student  bodies  may 
be  affected  by  the  demands  of  a  sudden  oi 
long-standing  emergency. 

(3)  Post-attack  recovery.  Develop  plans  for 
the  rapid  restoration  and  resumption  of  ed- 
ucation at  all  levels  after  an  attack.  This  In- 
cludes assistance  to  educators  and  educa- 
tional institutions  to  locate  and  use  surviv- 
ing facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  books,  and 
educational  personnel.  Particular  emphaslo 
shall  be  given  to  the  role  of  educational  in- 
stitutions and  educational  leadership  in  re- 
viving education  and  training  In  skills  needed 
for  post-attack  recovery. 

(4)  Civil  defense  education.  In  consonance 
with  national  civil  defense  plans,  programs, 
£ind  operations  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, develop  and  issue  Instructional  mate- 
rials to  assist  schools,  colleges,  and  other  ed- 
ucational institutions  to  Incorporate  emer- 
gency protective  measures  and  civil  defense 
concepts  Into  their  programs.  This  Includes 
assistance  to  various  levels  of  education  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
Individual,  family,  and  community  for  civil 
defense  in  the  nuclear  age 

PART      12 — DEPARTMENT     OF     HOtTSING     AND 
URBAN      DEVELOPMENT 

Section  1201  Risumi  of  Responsibilities 
The  Secretary  of  HouMng  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  prepare  national  emergency 
plans  and  develop  preparedneea  programs 
covering  all  aspects  of  housing,  community 
faculties  related  to  housing,  and  urban  de- 
velopment ( except  that  housing  assets  under 
the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  other  than  those  leased  for 
terms  not  in  excess  of  one  year,  shall  be  and 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Defense). 

Sec.  1202.  Definition.  As  used  in  this  part: 

( 1 )  "Emergency  housing"  means  any  and 
all  types  of  accommodations  used  as  dwellings 
In  an  emergency. 

(2)  "Conim unity  facilities  related  to  hous- 
ing" means  Installations  necessary  to  furnish 
water,  sewer,  electric,  and  gas  services  be- 
tween the  housing  unit  or  project  and  the 
nearest  practical  source  or  servicing  point. 

(3)  "Urban  development"  means  the  build- 
ing or  restoration  of  urban  community,  sub- 
urban, and  metropolitan  areas  (except  trans- 
portation facilities). 

Sec.  1203.  Housing  and  Community  Facili- 
tiea  Functions.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall: 

(1)  New  housing.  Develop  plans  for  the 
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emergency  construction  and  management  of 
new  housing  and  the  community  facilities  ro- 
uted thereto  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  deter- 
mined that  It  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  such  construction  and  management  with 
public  funds  and  through  direct  Federal  ac- 
tion, and  to  the  extent  that  such  construc- 
tion of  new  hotislng  may  have  to  be  provided 
through  Federal  financial  or  credit  assistance. 

(2)  Community /ociHtl«.  Develop  plans  to 
restore  community  facilities  related  to  hous- 
ing affected  by  an  emergency  through  the 
repair  of  damage,  the  construction  of  new 
facilities,  and  the  use  of  alternate  or  back-up 
facilities. 

Sec.  1204  Urban  Development  Functions. 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall : 

(1)  Regional  cooperation.  Encourage  re- 
gional emergency  planning  and  cooperation 
among  State  and  local  governments  with  re- 
spect to  problems  of  housing  and  metropoli- 
tan development. 

(2)  Vulnerability  and  redevelopment.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  develop  criteria  and  provide 
guidance  for  the  design  and  location  of  hous- 
ing and  community  facilities  related  to  hous- 
ing to  minimize  the  risk  of  loss  under  various 
emergency  situations.  Develop  criteria  for 
determining  which  areas  should  be  rede%'el- 
oped  In  the  event  of  loss  or  severe  damage 
resulting  from  emergencies. 

Sec.  1205  Civil  Defense  Functions.  In  con- 
sonance with  national  civil  defense  plans, 
programs,  and  operations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  Executive  Order  No.  10962, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall : 

(1)  Transitional  activities.  Develop  plans 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  people  from  fall- 
out shelters  and  from  billets  to  temporary  or 
permanent  housing.  Including  advice  and 
guidance  for  State  and  local  government 
agencies  In  the  administration  thereof.  These 
plans  shall  be  coordinated  with  national 
plans  eknd  guidance  for  emergency  welfare 
services  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

(2)  Temporary  housing.  Develop  plans  for 
the  emergency  repair  and  restoration  for  use 
of  damaged  housing,  for  the  construction 
and  management  of  emergency  housing  units 
and  the  community  facilities  related  thereto, 
for  the  emergency  use  of  tents  and  trailers, 
and  for  the  emergency  conversion  for  dwell- 
ing use  of  non-resldentlal  structures,  such 
activities  to  be  financed  with  public  funds 
through  direct  Federal  action  or  through 
financial  or  credit  assistance. 

(3)  Shelter.  In  conformity  with  national 
shelter  policy,  assist  In  the  development  of 
plans  to  encourage  the  construction  of  shel- 
ters for  both  old  and  new  housing,  and  de- 
velop administrative  procedures  to  encourage 
the  use  of  low-cost  design  and  construction 
techniques  to  maximize  protection  In  con- 
nection with  national  programs. 

PART    13 ^DEPARTMENT    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Section  1301  Risumi  of  Responsibilities. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  carrying 
out  his  reeponslbilltlea  to  exercise  leadership 
In  transportation  matters  affecting  the  na- 
tional defense  and  those  Involving  national 
or  regional  transpwrtatlon  emergencies,  shall 
prepare  emergency  plans  and  develop  pre- 
paredness programs  covering: 

( 1 )  Preparation  and  promulgation  of  over- 
all national  policies,  plans,  and  procedures 
related  to  providing  civil  transportation  of 
all  forms — air,  ground,  water,  and  pipelines. 
Including  public  storage  and  warehousing 
(except  storage  of  petroleum  and  gas  and 
agricultural  food  re90\irce8  Including  cold 
storage)  :  Prot^ided  that  plans  for  the  move- 
ment of  p)etroleum  and  natural  gas  through 
plp>eUnes  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  plans  are  a  part  of  functions 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  by 
law; 
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(2)  Movement  of  passengers  and  materials 
of  all  types  by  all  forms  of  civil  transporta- 
tion; f 

(3)  Determination  of  the  proper  appor- 
tionment and  allocation  for  control  of  the 
total  civil  transportation  capacity,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  to  meet  over-all  essential 
dvll  and  military  needs; 

(4)  Determination  and  Identification  of  the 
transportation  resoxirces  available  and  re- 
quired to  meet  all  degrees  of  national  emer- 
gencies and  regional  transportation  emer- 
gencies; 

(5)  Assistance  to  the  various  States,  the 
local  political  subdivisions  thereof,  and  non- 
governmental organizations  and  systems  en- 
gaged In  transportation  activities  In  the 
preparation  of  emergency  plans; 

(6)  Rehabilitation  and  recovery  of  the  Na- 
ion's  transportation  systems:  and 

(7)  Provisions  for  port  security  and  safety, 
for  aids  to  maritime  navlg^atlon.  and  for 
search  and  rescue  and  law  enforcement  over, 
upon,  and  jnder  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  the  high  seas. 

Sec.  1302.  Transportation  Planning  and  Co- 
ordination Functions. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Section 
1301.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with 
assistance  and  support  of  other  Federal. 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies,  and 
the  transport  Industries,  as  appropriate, 
shall: 

(1)  Obtain,  assemble,  analyze,  and  evalu- 
ate data  on  current  and  projected  emergency 
requirements  of  all  claimants  for  all  forms  of 
civil  transportation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
military  and  of  the  civil  economy,  and  on 
current  and  projected  civil  transportation 
resources — of  all  forms — available  to  the 
United  States  to  move  passengers  or  materials 
In  an  emergency. 

(2)  Develop  plans  and  procedures  to  pro- 
vide— under  emergency  conditions — for  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  passenger  and  cargo 
movement  demands  as  they  relate  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  various  forms  of  trans- 
port. Including  the  periodic  assessment  of 
over-all  transport  resources  available  to  meet 
emergency  requirements. 

(3)  Conduct  a  continuing  analysis  of 
transportation  requirements  and  capabilities 
In  relation  to  economic  projections  for  the 
purpose  of  Initiating  actions  and  or  recom- 
mending Incentive  and/or  reg^ulatory  pro- 
grams designed  to  stimulate  government  and 
industry  improvement  of  the  structure  of  the 
transportation  system  for  use  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

(4)  Develop  systems  for  the  control  of 
the  movement  of  passengers  and  cargo  by  all 
forms  of  transportation,  except  for  those  re- 
sources owned  by,  controlled  by.  or  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  In- 
cluding allocation  of  resources  and  assign- 
ment of  priorities,  and  develop  policies, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  emergency  en- 
forcement of  these  controls. 

Sec.  1303.  Departmental  Emergency  Trans- 
portation Preparedness.  Except  for  those  re- 
sources owned  by,  controlled  by,  or  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pre- 
pare emergency  operational  plans  and  pro- 
grams for.  and  develop  a  capability  to  carry 
out.  the  transportation  operating  responsi- 
bilities assigned  to  the  Department,  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  Allocating  air  carrier  civil  air  trans- 
portation capacity  and  equipment  to  meet 
civil  and  military  requirements. 

(2)  Emergency  management.  Including 
construction,  reconstruction,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Nation's  civil  airports,  clvU  avia- 
tion operating  facilities,  clvU  aviation  serv- 
ices, and  civil  aircraft  (other  than  air  carrier 
aircraft),    except   manufacturing   facilities. 

(3)  Emergency  management,  of  all  Fed- 
eral, State,  cdty,  local,  and  other  highways, 
roads,  streets,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  appurte- 
nant structures.  Including: 
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(a)  The  adaptation,  development,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  maintenance 
of  the  Nation's  highway  and  street  systems  to 
meet  emergency  requirements; 

(0  1  The  protection  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic by  assisting  State  and  local  authorities 
In  informing  them  of  the  dangers  of  travel 
through  hazardous  areas;  and 

(c)  The  regulation  of  highway  traffic  In 
an  emergency  through  a  national  program 
in  ooo|>eratlon  with  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  units  or  other  agencies 
concerned. 

( 4 )  E^mergency  plans  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. Including: 

lai  Providing  guidance  to  urban  com- 
munities in  their  emergency  mass  transporta- 
tion planning  efforts,  either  directly  or 
through  State,  regional,  or  metropolitan 
agencies; 

( b)  Coordinating  all  such  emergency  plan- 
ning with  the  Depcuamant  ot  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  assure  compatibility 
with  emergency  plana  for  all  other  aq>ects  of 
urban  development; 

(c)  Maintaining  an  Inventory  of  urban 
miss  transpKjrtatlon  systems. 

(5)  Maritime  safety  and  law  enforcement 
over,  up>on,  and  under  the  high  seas  and 
waters,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  following  speclflo  pro- 
grams : 

(a)  Safegiiardlng  vessels,  harbors,  ports, 
and  waterfront  facilities  from  destruction, 
loss  or  injury,  accidents,  or  other  causes  of  a 
similar  nature. 

(b)  Safe  passage  over,  upon,  and  under  the 
high  sees  and  United  States  waters  through 
effective  and  reliable  systems  aS  aids  to  navi- 
gation and  ocean  stations. 

(c)  Waterborne  access  to  ice-bound  loca- 
tions in  furtherance  of  national  eoonomlo, 
scientific,  defense,  and  consumer  needs. 

(d)  Protection  of  lives,  property,  natural 
resources,  and  national  Interests  through  en- 
forcement of  Federal  law  and  timely  assist- 
ance. 

( e )  Safety  of  life  and  property  through  reg- 
ulation of  commercial  vessels,  their  oflloers 
and  crew,  and  administration  of  maritime 
safety  law. 

(f)  Knowledge  of  the  sea.  Its  boundaries, 
and  its  resources  through  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  In  support  of  the  national 
Interest. 

(g)  Operational  readiness  for  essential 
wartime  functions. 

(6)  Planning  for  the  emergency  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
and  for  the  continuity  of  railroad  and  petro- 
leum pipeline  safety  programs. 

(7)  Planning  for  the  emergency  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  United  States-con- 
trolled sections  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. 

PART    14 ATOMIC    ENERG7    COMMISSION 

Section  1401.  Functions.  The  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  shall  prepare  national 
emergency  plans  and  develop  preparedness 
programs  for  the  continuing  conduct  of 
atomic  energy  activities  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  These  plans  and  programs  shall  be 
designed  to  develop  a  state  of  readiness  In 
these  areas  with  respect  to  all  conditions  of 
national  emergency.  Including  attack  upon 
the  United  States  and,  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall: 

II)  Production.  Continue  or  resume  In  an 
emergency  essential  (a)  manufacture,  devel- 
opment, and  control  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
equipment,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
control  over  such  weapons  and  equipment 
shall  have  been  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  (b)  development  and  tech- 
nology related  to  reactors;  (c)  process  de- 
velopment and  production  of  feed  material, 
special  nuclear  materials,  and  other  special 
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products;  (d)  related  raw  materials  procure- 
ment, processing,  and  development;  and  (e) 
repair,  maintenance,  and  construction  re- 
lated to  the  above. 

(2)  Regulation.  Continue  or  resume  In  an 
emergency  (a)  controlling  the  possession, 
use,  transfer,  Import,  and  export  of  atomic 
materials  and  facilities;  and  (b)  ordering  the 
operation  or  su;^>enslon  of  licensed  facilities, 
and  recapturing  from  licensees,  where  neces- 
sary, special  nuclear  materials  whether  re- 
lated to  military  support  or  civilian  activities. 

(3)  Public  health  and  safety.  Shut  down, 
where  required,  in  anticipation  of  an  Immi- 
nent enemy  attack  on  the  United  States,  and 
maintain  under  surveillance,  all  Commission- 
owned  facilities  which  could  otherwise  con- 
stitute a  significant  hazard  to  public  health 
and  safety,  and  Insure  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate emergency  plans  for  nuclear  reac- 
tors and  other  nuclear  activities  licensed  by 
the  Commission  whether  privately-owned  or 
Oovemment-owned. 

(4)  Scientific,  technical,  and  public  atomic 
energy  information.  Organize,  reproduce,  and 
disseminate  appropriate  public  atomic  en- 
ergy Information  and  scientific  and  technical 
reports  and  data  relating  to  nuclear  science 
research,  development,  engineering,  applica- 
tions, and  effects  to  Interested  Government 
agencies,  the  sdentlflc  and  technical  com- 
munities, and  approved,  friendly,  and  co- 
operating foreign  naitlons. 

(6)  International  atomic  energy  affairs. 
Maintain,  In  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  essential  liaison  with  foreign 
nations  with  respect  to  activities  of  mutual 
Interest  involving  atomic  energy. 

(6)  Health  services.  Assist  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  consistent 
with  the  above  requirements.  In  Integrating 
Into  civilian  health  programs  In  an  emer- 
gency the  Commission's  remaining  health 
manpower  and  facilities  not  required  for  the 
performance  of  the  Commission's  essential 
emergency  functions. 

(7)  Priorities  and  allocations.  Plan  for  the 
administration  of  any  priorities  and  alloca- 
tions autbortity  delegated  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  Authorize  procurement 
and  production  schedules  and  make  allot- 
ments of  controlled  materials  pursuant  to 
program  determinations  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

PART  IS CrVtL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

Section  1501  Definitions.  As  used  In  this 
part: 

(1)  "War  Air  Service  Program"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  WASP)  means  the  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  essential  civil  air  routes  and  services, 
and  to  provide  for  the  distribution  and  re- 
distribution of  air  carrier  aircraft  among  civil 
air  transport  carriers  after  withdrawal  of  alr- 
caft  allocated  to  the  Civil  Reseve  Air  Fleet. 

(2)  "ClvU  Reserve  Air  Fleet"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  CRAF)  means  those  air  carrier 
aircraft  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
meet  essential  mUltary  needs  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 

Sec.  1502  Functions.  The  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  under  the  coordinating  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  shaU: 

(1)  Distribution  of  aircraft.  Develop  plana 
and  be  prepared  to  carry  out  such  distribu- 
tion and  redistribution  of  all  air  carrier  civil 
aircraft  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation among  the  clvU  air  transport  car- 
riers as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  essential  civU  routes  and  services 
under  WASP  operations  after  the  CRAF  re- 
quirements have  been  met. 

(2)  Economic  regulations.  Develop  plans 
covering  route  authorizations  and  operations, 
tariffs,  rates,  and  fares  charged  the  public, 
maU  rates,  government  compensation  and 
subsidy,  and  accounting  and  contracting 
procedures  essential  to  WASP  operaUona. 

(3)  Operational   controls   and   priorities. 
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Developed  plans  and  procedures  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  operational  controls  and 
priorities  of  passenger  and  cargo  movements 
In  connection  with  the  utUlzatlon  of  alt 
carrier  aircraft  for  WASP  purposes  in  an 
emergency. 

(4)  Investigation.  Maintain  the  capabUlty 
to  Investigate  violations  of  emergency  eco- 
nomic regulations  affecting  air  carrier  oper- 
ations. 

(5)  Contracting.  Prepare  to  perform  as  a 
contracting  agency,  if  such  an  agency  is 
necessary.  In  connection  with  distribution 
and  redistribution  of  aircraft  for  WASP. 

PART    16 — EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    OF   THE 
UNITE!)    STARS 

Section  1601  Functions,  (a)  Under  giUd- 
ance  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  shall  develop  plans  for 
the  UtUlzatlon  of  the  resources  of  the  Bank. 
or  other  resources  made  avaUable  to  the 
Bank,  In  expansion  of  productive  capacity 
abroad  for  eawntlal  materials,  foreign  barter 
arrangements,  acquisition  of  emergency  im- 
ports, and  In  support  of  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, or  any  other  plans  designed  to 
strengthen  the  relative  position  of  the  Na- 
tion and  Its  allies. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  guidance  functions 
described  above,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Comemrce  as  appropri- 
ate. 

PART    17 FEDERAL    BANK    SUPERVISORY 

AGENCIKS 

Section  1701  Financial  Plans  and  Pro- 
grams. The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
shall  participate  with  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  other  agencies  in  the  formulation 
of  emergency  financial  and  stabilization 
policies.  The  heads  of  such  agencies  shall, 
as  appropriate,  develop  emergency  plans, 
programs,  and  regulations,  in  consonance 
with  national  emergency  financial  and  sta- 
bUlzation  plans  and  policies,  to  cope  with  po- 
tential economic  effects  of  mobilization  or 
an  attack.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Money  and  credit.  Provision  and  regu- 
lation of  money  and  credit  in  acocrdance 
with  the  needs  of  the  economy,  including  the 
acquisition,  decentralization,  and  distribu- 
tion of  emergency  supplies  of  currency;  the 
collection  of  cash  Items  and  non-cash  items; 
and  the  conduct  of  fiscal  agency  and  foreign 
operations. 

(2)  Financial  institutions.  Provision  for 
the  continued  or  resumed  operation  of  bank- 
ing, savings  and  loan,  and  farm  credit  Insti- 
tutions. Including  measures  for  the  re- 
creation of  evidence  of  assets  or  llabUltlea 
destroyed  or  Inaccessible. 

(3)  LiqfUiditi/.  Provision  of  llqtUdlty  neces- 
sary to  the  continued  or  resumed  operation 
of  banking,  savings  and  loan,  credit  unions, 
and  farm  credit  Institutions,  Including  those 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  enemy  action. 

(4)  Cash  vHthdravjois  and  credit  transfers. 
Regulation  of  the  withdrawal  of  currency 
and  the  transfM-  of  credits  Including  de- 
posit and  share  account  balances, 

(5)  Insurance.  Provision  for  the  assump- 
tion and  discharge  of  UabUlty  pertaining 
to  Insured  deposits  and  insured  savings  ac- 
counts or  withdrawable  shares  In  banking 
and  savings  and  loan  Institutions  destroyed 
or  made  Insolvent. 

Sbc.  1702  Sharing  of  war  losses.  Heads  of 
agencies  shall,  as  appropriate,  participate 
with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  In  the 
development  of  policies,  plans,  and  proce- 
dures for  Implementation  of  national  policy 
on  sharing  war  losses. 
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PAKT    18 IXDXKAL    COM ITDNICATIONS 

COMMISSION 

SrcnoN  1801  Deflnitioru .  As  uaed  tn  this 
part: 

1 1 )  "Conunon  c&rrler"  means  any  person 
subject  to  Ck>iimUaslon  regulation  engaged  In 
providing,  for  use  by  the  public,  for  hire. 
Interstate  or  foreign  conununlcatlons  facili- 
ties or  services  by  wire  or  radio;  but  a  per- 
son engaged  In  radio  broadcasting  shall  not, 
Insofar  as  such  person  Is  so  engaged,  be 
deemed  a  common  c&rrler. 

(2)  "Broadcast  facilities"  .  meaiLS  those 
stations  licensed  by  the  Commission  for  the 
dissemination  of  radio  communications  in- 
tended to  be  received  by  the  public  directly 
or  by  the  intermediary  of  relay  stations. 

(3)  "Safety  and  special  radio  services"  in- 
cludes those  non-broadcast  and  non-com- 
mon carrier  services  which  are  licensed  by 
the  Commission  under  the  generic  designa- 
tion "safety  and  special  radio  services"  pur- 
suant to  the  Commission's  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations. 

Sbc.  1802  Functions.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  shall  develop  pol- 
icies, plans,  and  procedures.  In  consonance 
with  national  telecommunications  plans  and 
policies  developed  pursuant  to  Executive  Or- 
der No.  10705.  Executive  Order  No.  10996, 
Executive  Order  No.  11051,  the  Presidential 
Memorandum  of  August  21,  1963,  "Establish- 
ment of  the  National  Communications  Sj's- 
tem".  and  other  appropriate  authority,  cov- 
ering: 

ill  Common  carrier  service,  (a)  Extension, 
discontinuance,  or  reduction  of  common  car- 
rier facilities  or  services,  and  issuance  of  ap- 
propriate authorizations  for  such  facilities, 
services,  and  personnel  in  an  emergency;  and 
control  of  all  rates,  charges,  practices,  classi- 
fications, and  regulations  for  service  to  Gov- 
enunent  and  non-Government  xisers  during 
an  emergency,  In  consonance  with  overall 
national  economic  stabilization  policies. 

(b)  Development  and  administration  of 
priority  systems  for  public  correspondence 
and  for  the  use  and  resumption  of  leased 
Inter-clty  private  line  service  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

(c)  Use  of  common  carrier  facilities  and 
services  to  overseas  points  to  meet  vital 
needs  In  an  emergency. 

(2)  Broadcasting  service.  Construction,  ac- 
tivation, or  deactivation  of  broadcasting  fa- 
cilities and  services,  the  continuation  or  sus- 
pension of  broadcasting  services  and  facili- 
ties, and  Issuance  of  appropriate  authoriza- 
tions for  such  facilities,  services,  and  per- 
sonnel in  an  emergency. 

1 3)  Safety  and  special  radio  service.  Au- 
thorization, operation,  and  use  of  safety  and 
special  radio  services,  laclllties,  and  person- 
nel In  the  national  interest  in  an  emergency 

(4)  Radio  frequency  assignment.  Assign- 
ment of  radij  frequencies  to.  and  their  use 
by,  Commission  licensees  in  an  emergency. 

(5)  Electrovuignetic  radiation.  Closing  of 
any  radio  station  or  any  device  capable  of 
emitting  electromagnetic  radiation  or  sus- 
pension or  amending  any  rules  or  regulations 
applicable  thereto.  In  any  emergency,  except 
for  those  belonging  to,  or  operated  by.  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(6)  investigation  and  enforcement.  In- 
vestigation of  violations  of  pertinent  law  and 
regulations  In  an  emergency,  and  develop- 
ment of  procedures  designated  to  Initiate, 
r-jcommend,  or  otherwise  bring  about  appro- 
priate enforcement  actions  required  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

PAKT     1»— rSDERAI.    POWER    COMMISSIOK 

Section  1901  Functions.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  shall  assist  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  conformity  with  Part  7,  in 
the  preparation  of  national  emergency  plans 
and  the  development  of  preparedness  pro- 
grams for  electric  power  and  natural  gas  In 
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the  areas  as  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  dated  August  9,  1962,  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commlsalon. 

PABT   20 GENSKAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  2001  Risumi  of  Responsibilities. 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
prepare  national  emergency  plans  and  de- 
velop preparedness  programs  designed  to  per- 
mit modification  or  expansion  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  General  Services  Administration 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  and 
other  statutes  prescribing  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Administrator.  These 
plans  and  programs  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to:  (1)  operation,  maintenance,  and 
protection  of  Federal  buildings  and  their 
sites;  construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
public  buildings;  and  acquisition,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erties; (2)  public  utilities  service  manage- 
ment for  Federal  agencies;  (3)  telecommuni- 
cations to  meet  the  essential  requirements 
of  civilian  activities  of  executive  departments 
and  agencies;  (4)  transportation  manage- 
ment to  meet  the  traffic  service  requirements 
of  civilian  activities  of  Federal  agencies;  (5) 
records  management;  (6)  Emergency  Federal 
Register;  (7)  Government-wide  supply  sup- 
port; (8)  service  to  survival  items  stockpiles; 
(9)  national  Industrial  reserve;  (10)  guid- 
ance and  consultation  to  Government 
agencies  regarding  facilities  protection  meas- 
ures; (11)  administration  of  assigned  func- 
tions under  the  Defense  Production  Act; 
and  (12)  administration  and  operation  of 
the  stocitplle  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials In  accordance  with  policies  and  guid- 
ance furnished  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

Sec  2002  Functions.  The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall : 

(1)  Public  buildings.  Develop  emergency 
plans  and  procedures  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  protection  of  both  exist- 
ing smd  new  Federally-owned  and  Federally- 
occupied  buildings,  and  construction,  altera- 
tion, and  repair  of  public  buildings.  Develop 
emergency  operating  procedures  for  the  con- 
trol, acquisition,  assignment,  and  priority  of 
occupancy  of  real  property  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  the  extent  they  may  be  performing 
functions  as  agents  df  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(2)  Public  utility  service  management.  De- 
velop emergency  operational  plans  and  proce- 
dures for  the  clalmancy,  procurement,  and 
use  of  public  utility  services  for  emergency 
activities  of  executive  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
frnment. 

*  (3)  Communications.  Plan  for  and  provide, 
oi)erate,  and  maintain  appropriate  telecom- 
munications facilities  designed  to  meet  the 
essential  requirements  of  Federal  civilian  de- 
partments and  agencies  during  an  emergen- 
cy within  the  framework  of  the  National 
Conmiunlcatlons  System,  Plans  and  programs 
of  the  Administrator  shall  be  in  consonance 
with  national  telecommunications  policies, 
plans  and  programs  developed  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10705,  Executive  Order 
No.  10995,  Executive  Order  No.  11051,  and 
the  Presidential  Memorandum  of  August  21, 
1963,  "Establishment  of  the  National  Com- 
munications System,"  or  other  appropriate 
authority. 

(4)  Transportation.  Develop  plana  and 
procedures  for  providing:  (a)  general  trans- 
portation and  traffic  management  services  to 
civilian  activities  of  Federal  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  movement  of  property  and  sup- 
plies. Including  the  clalmancy,  contracting, 
routing,  and  accounting  of  Government  ship- 
ments by  commercial  transportation  In  time 
of  emergency;  and  (b)  motor  vehicle  service 
to  meet  the  administrative  needs  of  Federal 
agencies,  Including  dispatch  and  scheduled 
Government  motor  service  at  and  between 
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headquarters,  field  offices,  relocation  sites, 
and  other  installations  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments. 

(5)  Records.  Provide  instructions  and  ad- 
vice on  appraisal,  selection,  preservation,  ar- 
rangement, reference,  reproduction,  storage, 
and  salvage  of  essential  records  needed  for 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Government 
after  attack,  on  an  emergency  basis.  Includ- 
ing a  decentralized  system. 

(8)  Federal  Register.  Develop  emergency 
procedures  for  providing  and  malting  avail- 
able, on  a  decentralized  basLs,  a  Federal 
Register  of  Presidential  Proclamations  and 
Executive  Orders.  Federal  administrative 
regulations.  Federal  emergency  notices  and 
actions,  and  Acts  of  Congress  during  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

(7)  Government-wide  procurement  and 
supply.  Prepare  plans  and  procedures  for  the 
coordination  and '  or  operation  of  Govern- 
ment-wide supply  programs  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Federal  agencies  under 
emergency  conditions.  Including  the  develop- 
ment of  policies,  methods,  and  procedures 
for  emergency  procurement  and  for  emer- 
gency requisitioning  of  private  property 
when  authorized  by  law  and  competent  au- 
thority; identification  of  essential  civil 
agency  supply  items  under  the  Federal 
catalog  system;  development  of  emergency 
Federal  specifications  and  standards;  de- 
termination of  sources  of  supply;  procure- 
ment of  personal  property  and  non-personal 
services:  furnishing  appropriate  inspection 
and  contract  administration  services;  and 
establishment,  coordination,  and  or  opera- 
tion of  emergency  storage  and  distribution 
faculties. 

(8)  Survival  item  stockpiles.  Assist  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Insofar  as  civil  defense  medical  stock- 
pile Items  under  Ite  Jurisdiction  are 
concerned,  and  the  Department  of  Etefense, 
Insofar  as  survival  items  under  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion are  concerned,  in  formulating  plans  and 
programs  for  service  activity  support  relat- 
ing to  stockpiling  of  such  supplies  and 
equipment.  The  Administrator  shall  arrange 
for  the  procurement,  storage,  maintenance, 
inspection,  survey,  withdrawal,  and  dispostil 
of  supplies  and  equipment  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Interagency  agree- 
ments with  the  departments  concerned. 

(9)  National  indu.itrial  reserve  and  ma- 
chine tool  program.  Develop  plans  for  the 
custody  of  the  industrial  plants  and  produc- 
tion equipment  in  the  national  Industrlta 
reserve  and  assist  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, m  collaboration  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  in  the  development  of  plans 
and  procedures  for  the  disposition,  emer- 
gency reactivation,  and  utilization  of  the 
plants  and  equipment  of  this  reserve  in  the 
custody  of  the  Administrator. 

(10)  Excess  and  surplus  real  and  personal 
property.  Develop  plans  and  emergency  op- 
erating procedures  for  the  utilization  of  ex- 
cess and  surplus  real  and  personal  property 
by  Federal  Government  agencies  with  emer- 
gency assignments  or  by  State  and  local 
governmental  units  as  direct«i  including  re- 
view of  the  property  holdings  of  Federal 
agencies  which  do  not  possess  emergency 
functions  to  determine  the  availability  of 
property  for  emergency  use,  and  Including 
the  disjxieal  of  real  and  personal  property 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  jiersonal  property. 

(11)  Facilities  protection  and  building 
and  shelter  manager  service.  In  accordance 
with  the  guidance  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  promote,  with  respect  to  Federal 
buildings  and  installations,  a  Government- 
wide  program  (a)  to  stimulate  protection, 
preparedness,  and  control  in  emergencies  in 
order  to  minimize  the  effects  of  overt  or 
covert  attack,  including  disposal  of  facilities; 
and  (b)  to  establish  shelter  manager  orga- 
nizations, including  safety  and  service  per- 
sonnel, shelter  manager  service,  first  aid, 
police,  and  evacuation  service. 
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Sec.  2003  Defense  Production.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  assist 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  in  the 
formulation  of  plans  and  programs  relating 
to  the  certification  of  procurement  pro- 
grams, subsidy  payments,  and  plant  im- 
provement programs  provided  by  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960,  as  amended. 

Sec.  2004  Strategic  and  Critical  Material 
Stockpiles.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  assist  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  in  formulating  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  reports  relating  to  the  stock- 
piling of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
Wltliln  these  plans  and  programs,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  foe  the  procure- 
ment (for  this  purpoee,  procurement  in- 
cludes upgrading,  rotation,  and  beneficla- 
tlon),  storage,  security,  maintenance,  in- 
spection, withdrawal,  and  disposal  of  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  equipment. 

PAST  21 INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  2101.  Risumi  of  Responsibilities.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  under  the  coordinating  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall 
prepare  national  emergency  plans  and  de- 
velop preparedness  programs  covering  rail- 
road utilization,  reduction  of  vulnerability, 
maintenance,  restoration,  and  operation  in 
an  emergency  (other  than  for  the  Alaska 
Railroad — see  Section  1303(6));  motor 
carrier  utilization,  reduction  of  vtilnerability, 
and  operation  in  an  emergency;  inland  wa- 
terway utilization  of  equipment  and  ship- 
ping, reduction  of  vulnerability,  and  opera- 
tion In  an  emergency;  and  also  provide 
guidance  and  consultation  to  domestic  sur- 
face transportation  and  storage  Industries, 
as  defined  below,  regarding  emergency  pre- 
paredness measures,  and  to  States  regarding 
development  of  their  transportation  plans  In 
assigned  areas. 

Sec  2102     De/!ntf ions.  As  used  In  this  part: 

( 1 )  "Domestic  surface  transportation  and 
storEige"  means  rail,  motor,  and  Inland  water 
transportation  facilities  and  services  and 
public  storage; 

(2)  "Public  storage"  Includes  warehouses 
and  other  places  which  are  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  property  belonging  to  persons  other 
than  the  persons  having  the  ownership  or 
control  of  such  premises; 

(3)  "Inland  water  transportation"  Includes 
shipping  on  all  Inland  waterways  and  Great 
Lakes  shipping  engaged  solely  In  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  cargo  between 
United  States  ports  on   the  Great  Lakes; 

(4)  Specifically  excluded,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  are  pipelines,  pietroleum  and  gas 
stor.ige.  agricultural  food  resources  storage, 
Including  the  cold  storage  of  food  resources, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  ocean  ports  £ind 
Great  Lakes  porta  and  port  facilities,  high- 
ways, streets,  roads,  bridges,  and  related  ap- 
purtenances, maintenance  of  Inland  water- 
ways, and  any  transportation  owned  by  or 
pre-allocated  to  the  mlUtarj- 

Sec  2103  Transportation  Functions.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall: 

( 1 )  Operational  control.  Develop  plans  with 
appropriate  private  transportation  and  stor- 
age organizations  and  associations  for  the 
coordination  and  direction  of  the  use  of 
domestic  surface  transportation  and  storage 
facilities  for  movement  of  passenger  ?nd 
freight  traffic. 

(2)  Emergency  operations.  Develop  and 
maintain  necessary  orders  and  regulations 
for  the  operation  of  domestic  surface  trans- 
port and  storage  industries  in  an  emergency. 

PART    22 NATIONAL   AERONAtmCS    AND    SPACE 

ADMINISTRATION 

Section  2201  Functions.  The  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall : 

1 1 )  Research  and  development.  Adapt  and 
utilize  the  scientific  and  technological  ca- 
pability of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  consistent  with  over- 
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all  requirements,  to  meet  priority  needs  of 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
an  emergency.  This  will  Include  the  direc- 
tion and  conduct  of  essential  research  and 
development  activities  relating  to  (a)  air- 
craft, spacecraft,  and  launch  vehicles,  (b) 
associated  instrumentation,  guidance,  con- 
trol and  payload,  propulsion,  and  communi- 
cations systems,  (c)  scientific  phenomena 
affecting  both  manned  and  unmanned  space 
flights,  (d)  the  life  sciences  (biology,  medi- 
cine, and  psychology)  as  they  apply  to  aero- 
nautics and  space,  and  (e)  atmospheric  and 
geophysical  sciences. 

(2)  Military  support.  Provide  direct  as- 
sistance as  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  agencies  In  support  of  the 
military  effort.  This  may  include  (a)  under- 
taking urgent  projects  to  develop  superior 
aircraft,  spacecraft,  launch  vehicles,  and 
weapons  systems,  (b)  developing  methods  to 
counter  novel  or  revolutionary  enemy  weap- 
ons systems,  (c)  providing  technical  advice 
and  assistance  on  matters  involving  air  and 
space  activities,  and  (d)  furnishing  person- 
nel and  facilities  to  assist  in  emergency  re- 
pairs of  equipment  deficiencies  and  for  other 
essential  purposes. 

PART  23 — NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Section  2301  Functions.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  shall : 

(1)  Manpower  functions.  Assist  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  sustaining  readiness  for 
the  mobilization  of  civilian  manpower  by: 

(a)  maintaining  the  Foundation's  register 
of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  In  such 
form  and  at  such  locations  as  vrtll  assure 
maximum  usefulness  in  an  emergency;  (b) 
being  prepared  for  rapid  expansion  of  the 
Foundation's  current  operation  as  a  central 
clearing  house  for  information  covering  all 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  in  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions;  and  (c) 
developing,  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Selective  Service  System, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  plans  and  proce- 
dures to  assure  the  most  effective  distribu- 
tion and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  scien- 
tific and  engineering  manpower  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

(2)  Special  functions,  (a)  Provide  leader- 
ship In  developing,  with  the  assistance  of 
Federal  and  State  agencies  and  appropriate 
nongovernmental  organizations,  the  ability 
to  mobilize  scientists,  in  consonance  with 
over-all  civilian  manpower  mobilization  pro- 
grams, to  perform  or  assist  in  performance  of 
special  tasks,  including  the  identification  of 
and  defense  against  unconventional  vrarfare- 

(b)  advance  the  national  radiological  defense 
capability  by  including,  in  consultation  with 
appropriate  agencies,  pertinent  scientific  In- 
formaUon  and  radiological  defense  tech- 
niques In  the  Foundation's  sclenUfic  insU- 
tute  program  for  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  teachers;  (c)  assemble  data  on 
the  location  and  character  of  major  scientific 
research  facilities.  Including  non-govern- 
mental as  well  as  government  facilities,  and 
their  normal  inventories  of  types  of  equip- 
ment and  instruments  which  would  be  useful 
in  identification  and  analysis  of  hazards  to 
human  life  in  the  aftermath  of  enemy  attack; 
and  (d)  prepare  to  carry  on  necessary  prol 
grama  for  basic  research  and  for  training  of 
scientific:  manpower. 

PAHT  24 RAIZJtOAD  BETISXMXNT  BOARD 

Section  2401  Functions.  The  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Board  shall: 

( I )  Manpoioer  functions.  Within  the  frame 
work  of  the  over-all  manpower  plana  and 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  assist 
tn  tlhe  moblUzatlon  of  olvlUan  manpower  In 
an  emergency  by  develc^ng  plans  for  the 
recruitment  and  referral  of  that  segmMit  of 
the  Nation's  nmnpown  resouroee  subject  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  and  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Acts. 
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(2)  Benefit  payments.  Develop  plans  for 
administering,  under  emergency  conditions, 
the  essential  aspects  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Aot  and  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  consistent  with  overall  Federal 
plans  for  the  continuation  of  benefit  pay-' 
menit  after  an  enemy  attack. 

PART   35 SECT7RITIE8  AND  EXCBAJTGE 

COMMISSION 

Section  2501  Functions.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  shall  collaborate  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the  de- 
velopment of  emergency  financial  control 
plans,  programs,  procedures,  and  regulations 
for: 

(1)  Stock  trading.  Temporary  cloaure  of 
security  exchanges,.su8penslon  of  red«nptlon 
rights,  and  freezing  of  stock  and  bond  prices, 
if  required  In  the  IntereaA  of  maintalng  eco- 
nomic controls. 

( 2 )  Modified  trading.  Development  of  plans 
designed  to  reestablish  and  maintain  a  stable 
and  orderly  market  for  securities  when  the 
situation  permits  under  emergency  condi- 
tions. 

(3)  Protection  of  securities.  Provision  of  a 
national  records  system  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  establish  current  ownership  of 
securities  In  the  event  major  trading  centers 
and  depositories  are  destroyed. 

(4)  Flow  of  capital.  The  control  of  the 
formation  and  fiow  of  private  capital  as  it 
relates  to  new  securities  offerings  or  expan- 
sion of  prior  offerings  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  reestablishing  Industries  in 
relation  to  the  Nation's  needs  in  or  follow- 
ing a  national  emergency. 

(5)  Flight  of  capital.  The  prevention  of 
the  flight  of  capital  outside  this  cotmtry,  in 
coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  impounding  of  securities  In 
the  hands  of  enemy  aliens. 

part  26 SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  2601  Functions.  The  AOmlnlstra- 
tor  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shaU: 

(1)  Prime  contract  authority.  Develop 
plans  to  administer  a  program  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  prime  contracts  by  the  Administra- 
tion and,  In  turn,  for  negotiating  or  other- 
wise letting  of  subcontracts  to  capable  small 
business  concerns  in  an  emergency. 

(2)  Resource  information.  Provide  data  on 
facilities.  Inventories,  and  potential  produc- 
tion capacity  of  small  business  concerns  to 
all  Interested  agencies. 

(3)  Procurement.  Develop  plans  to  deter* 
mine  Jointly  with  Federal  procurement  agen- 
cies, as  appropriate,  which  defense  contracts 
are  to  go  to  small  business  concerns  and  to 
certify  to  the  productive  and  financial  ability 
of  small  concerns  to  perform  specific  con- 
tracts, as  required. 

(4)  Loans  for  plant  modernization.  De- 
velop plans  for  providing  emergency  assist- 
ance to  essential  individual  industrial  estab- 
lishments through  direct  locuis  or  participa- 
tion loans  for  the  financing  of  production 
facilities  and  equipment. 

(5)  Resource  pools.  Develop  plans  for  en- 
couraging and  approving  small  business  de- 
fense production  and  research  and  develop- 
ment pools. 

(6)  FiTiancial  assistance.  Develop  plans  to 
make  loans,  directly  or  in  participation  with 
private  lending  Institutions,  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  and  to  groups  or  pools  of  such 
concerns,  to  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies, and  to  State  and  local  development 
companies  to  provide  them  with  funds  for 
lending  to  small  business  concerns,  for  de- 
fense and  essential  civilian  purposes. 

PART   27 — TENNESSEE  VALLET  AOTHORTrT 

Section  2701  Functions.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
shall: 

(1)  Electric  power.  Assist  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  development  of  plans 
for  the  Integration  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
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Authority  power  system  Into  natlon&l  emer- 
gency programs  and  prepare  plans  for  the 
emergency  management,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  system  and  for  Its  eeaen- 
tlal  expansion. 

(3)  Waterways.  Assist  the  Interstate  Oom- 
mer0^~Dommls8lon,  \uxder  the  coordinating 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
In  the  development  of  plans  for  Integration 
aad  control  of  Inland  waterway  transporta- 
tion systems  and.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  prepare  plans  for  the  man- 
agement, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
river  control  system  In  the  Tennessee  River 
and  certain  of  its  tributaries  for  navigation 
during  an  emergency. 

(3)  Flood  control.  Develop  plans  and  main- 
tain Its  river  control  operations  for  the  pre- 
vention or  control  of  floods  caused  by  natural 
phenomena  or  overt  and  covert  attack  af- 
fecting the  Tennessee  River  System  and,  In  so 
doing,  collaborate  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  the  control  of  water 
In  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

(4)  Emergency  health  services  and  sani- 
tary water  supplies.  Assist  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  and  programs  covering 
emergency  health  services,  civilian  health 
manpower,  and  health  resources  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  area  and,  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  prepare  plans  for  the  man- 
agement, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Tennessee  River  System  consistent  with  the 
needs  for  sanitary  public  water  supplies, 
waste  disposal,  and  vector  control. 

(5)  Coordination  of  water  use.  Develop 
plans  for  determining  or  proposing  priorities 
for  the  iise  of  water  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  In  the  event  of  conflicting  claims 
arising  from  the  fimctlona  listed  above. 

(6)  Fertilizer.  Assist  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  the  development  of  plans  for 
the  distribution  and  clalmancy  of  fertilizer; 
assist  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  the  development  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  production 
quotas  and  any  essential  expansion  of  pro- 
duction facilities,  and  prepare  plans  for  the 
management,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
Its  faculties  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphorous  f  ertUljsers. 

(7)  MunitUms  production.  Perform  chem- 
ical research  In  munitions  as  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  maintain  stand- 
by munitions  production  facilities,  and  de- 
velop plans  for  converting  and  utilizing  fer- 
tilizer facilities  as  required  In  support  of 
the  Department  of  Defense's  munitions 
program. 

(8)  Land  management.  Develop  plans  for 
the  maintenance,  management,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority-con- 
trolled lands  In  the  Interest  of  an  emergency 
economy. 

(9)  food  and  forestry.  Assist  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  the  development  of 
plans  for  the  harvesting  and  processing  of 
fish  and  game,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce In  the  development  of  plans  for  the 
production  and  processing  of  forest  products. 

(10)  Coordination  with  Valley  States.  Pre- 
pare plans  and  agreements  wth  Tennessee 
Valley  States,  consistent  with  Federal  pro- 
grams, for  appropriate  Integration  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  State  plans  for 
the  use  of  available  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority resources. 

PAST    38 — UNrrXD    STATES    CrVIL    SEKVICX 
COMMISSION 

Section  2801  Functions.  The  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall : 

(1)  Personnel  system.  Prepare  plans  for 
adjusting  the  Federal  civilian  personnel  sys- 
tem to  simplify  administration  and  to  meet 
emergency  demands. 
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(a)  VttliMation.  Develop  policies  and  Im- 
plementing procedures  designed  to  assist 
Federal  agencies  In  achieving  the  most  effec- 
tive utlUsatlon  of  the  Federal  Oovenuoant's 
civilian  manpower  in  an  emergency. 

(3)  Manpower  policies.  As  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  Qovemment  as  an  em- 
ployer, participate,  as  appropriate,  in  the 
formulation  of  national  and  regional  man- 
power policies  as  they  aSect  Federal  civilian 
personnel  and  establish  implementing  poli- 
cies as  necessary. 

(4)  Manpower  administration.  Prepare 
plans.  In  consonance  with  national  man- 
power policies  and  programs,  for  the  admin- 
istration of  emergency  civilian  manpower 
and  employment  policies  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Qovemment,  including 
the  Issuance  and  enforcement  of  regulations 
to  Implement  such  policies. 

(5)  Wage  arul  salary  stabiligation.  Par- 
ticipate, as  appropriate,  with  the  Ofllce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  In  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional and  regional  wage  and  salary  stabili- 
zation policies  as  they  affect  Federal  civilian 
personnel.  Within  the  framework  of  such 
policies,  prepare  plans  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  such  policies  and  controls  established 
for  employees  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  Including  the  Issuance 
and   enforcement   of   necessary   regulations. 

(6)  Assistance.  Develop  plans  for  rendering 
personnel  management  and  stafllng  assist- 
ance to  new  and  expanding  Federal  agencies. 

(7)  Recruiting.  Develop  plans  for  the  co- 
ordination and  control  of  civilian  recruiting 
policies  and  practices  by  all  Federal  agencies 
in  order  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
tQtal  recruitment  efforts  during  an  emer- 
gency and  to  prevent  undesirable  recruit- 
ment practices. 

(8)  Reassignment.  Develop  plans  to  fa- 
cilitate the  reassignment  or  transfer  of  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees,  Including  the  move- 
ment of  employees  from  one  agency  or  lo- 
cation to  another  agency  or  location,  In  or- 
der to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the 
executive  branch  during  an  emergency. 

(9)  Registration.  Develop  plans  and  pro- 
cedures for  a  nationwide  system  of  post- 
attack  registration  of  Federal  employees  to 
provide  a  means  for  locating  and  returning 
to  duty  those  employees  who  become  physi- 
cally separated  from  their  agencies  after  an 
enemy  attack,  and  to  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  skills  of  surviving 
employees. 

(10)  Deferment.  Develop  plans  and  pro- 
cedtues  for  a  system  to  control  Oovernment 
requests  for  the  selective  service  deferment 
of  employees  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Oovemme  t  and  In  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(11)  Investigation.  Prepare  plans,  In  co- 
ordination with  agencies  having  responsibUl- 
tles  In  the  personnel  security  field,  for  the 
conduct  of  national  agency  checks  and  in- 
quiries, limited  suitability  Investigations, 
and  full  field  investigations  under  emergency 
conditions. 

(12)  Salaries,  wages,  and  benefits.  Develop 
plans  for  operating  under  emergency  con- 
ditions the  essential  aspects  of  salary  and 
wage  systems  and  such  benefit  systems  as 
the  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System, 
the  Federal  Employees  Oroup  Life  Insurance 
Program,  the  Federal  Employees  and  Retired 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Programs. 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Compensatloo 
Program. 

(13)  Federal  manpower  mobilization.  As- 
sist Federal  agencies  in  establishing  man- 
power plans  to  meet  their  own  emergency 
manpower  requirements;  identify  major  or 
special  manpower  problems  of  individual 
Federal  agencies  and  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment as  a  whole  In  mobilizing  a  civilian 
work  force  to  meet  essential  emergency  re- 
quirements;  Identify  sources  of  emwgency 
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manpower  supply  for  all  agenclM  where 
manptower  problems  are  Indicated;  and  de- 
velop Oovernment-wlde  plans  for  the  use  ot 
surplus  Federal  civilian  manpower. 

(14)  Distribution  of  manpower.  Participate 
In  the  formulation  of  policies  and  decisloia 
on  the  distribution  of  the  nation's  clvlllaa 
manpower  resources,  obtain  appropriate  ci- 
vilian manpower  data  from  Federal  agencies, 
and  establish  necessary  implementing  poli- 
cies and  procedures  within  the  Executive 
Branch. 

(15)  Traininy.  Develop,  organize,  and  con- 
duct, as  appropriate,  Interagency  training 
programs  in  emergency  personnel  manage- 
ment  for  Federal  employes. 

PAKT    29 VKTERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

Section  2901  Functions.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  develop  poli- 
cies, plans,  and  procedures  for  the  perform- 
ance of  emergency  functions  with  respect  to 
the  continuation  or  restoration  of  authorized 
programs  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
under  all  conditions  of  national  emergency, 
Including  attack  upon  the  United  State*. 
These  mclude: 

(1)  The  emergency  conduct  of  inpatient 
and  outpatient  care  and  treatment  In  Vet- 
erans Administration  medical  facilities  and 
participation  with  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ai 
provided  for  in  Interagency  agreements. 

(2)  The  emergency  conduct  of  compensa- 
tion, pension,  rehabilitation,  education,  and 
Insurance  payments  consistent  with  over-all 
Federal  plans  for  the  continuation  of  Fed- 
eral benefit  payments. 

(3)  The  emergency  performance  of  Insur- 
ance and  loan  guaranty  functions  In  accord- 
ance with  indirect  stabilization  policies  and 
controls  designed  to  deal  with  various  emer- 
gency conditions. 

PAST    30 general    PROVISIONS 

Section  3001  Resource  Management,  in 
consonance  vrtth  the  national  preparedness, 
security,  and  mobilization  readiness  plans, 
programs,  and  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  under  Executive 
Order  No.  11061  of  September  27,  1962,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
parts,  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  shall: 

(1)  Priorities  and  allocaiions.  Develop  sys- 
tems for  the  emergency  application  of  priori- 
ties and  allocations  to  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  use  of  resources  for  which  he 
has  been  assigned  responsibility. 

(2)  Requirements.  Assemble,  develop  as 
{4>proprlate,  and  evaluate  requirements  for 
assigned  resources,  taking  into  account  esti- 
mated needs  for  military,  atomic  energy, 
civilian,  and  foreign  purposes.  Such  evalua- 
tion shall  take  into  consideration  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  requirements  under  emer- 
gency conditions. 

(3)  Evaluation.  Assess  assigned  resources 
in  order  to  estimate  availability  from  all 
sources  under  an  emergency  situation, 
analyze  resource  avallablllttes  In  relation  to 
estimated  requirements,  and  develop  appro- 
priate recommendations  and  programs,  in- 
cluding those  necessary  for  the  maintenanoe 
of  an  adequate  mobilization  base.  Provide 
data  and  assistance  before  and  after  attack 
for  national  resource  analysis  purposes  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

(A)  Claimancy.  Prepare  plans  to  claim 
from  the  appropriate  agency  supporting  ma- 
terials, manpower,  equipment,  supplies,  and 
services  which  would  be  needed  to  carry  out 
assigned  responsibilities  and  other  essential 
functions  of  his  department  or  agency,  and 
cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  developing 
programs  to  Insure  availability  of  such  re- 
soiu^es  In  an  emergency. 

Sec.  3002  Facilities  protection  and  war- 
fare effects  monitoring  and  reporting.  In 
consonance  with  the  national  preparedness, 
security,  and  mobilization  readiness  plans, 
programs,  and  operations  of  the  Ofllce  of 
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Emergency  Preparedness  under  Executive 
Order  No.  11061,  and  with  the  national  dvll 
defense  plans,  programs,  and  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10962.  the  head  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency  shall: 

(1)  Facilities  protection.  Provide  faoilitlee 
protection  guidance  material  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  facilities  and  services  ooncemed 
and  promote  a  national  program  to  stimulate 
disaster  preparedness  and  control  In  order  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  overt  or  covert  attack 
on  facilities  or  other  resources  for  which  he 
has  management  responsibility.  Guidance 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  organi- 
zation and  training  of  facility  employees, 
personnel  shelter,  evacuation  plans,  records 
pr.Ttectlon,  continuity  of  management,  emer- 
gency repair,  dispersal  of  facilities,  and 
mutual  aid   associations  for  an  emergency. 

(2)  Welfare  effects  monitoring  and  report- 
ing. Maintain  a  capability,  both  at  natlmial 
and  field  levels,  to  estimate  the  effects  of  at- 
tack on  assigned  resources  and  to  oollaborate 
with  and  provide  data  to  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  other  agencies,  as  appropriate,  In 
verifying  and  updating  estimates  of  re- 
source status  through  exchanges  of  data 
and  mutual  assistance,  and  provide  for  the 
detection,  identification,  monitoring  and  re- 
porting of  such  warfare  effects  at  selected 
facilities  under  his  operation  or  control. 

|3)  Salvage  and  rehabilitation.  Develop 
plans  for  salvage,  decontamination,  and  re- 
habilitation of  facilities  involving  resources 
under  his  jurisdiction. 

(4)  Shelter.  In  conformity  with  national 
shelter  policy,  where  authorized  to  engage  In 
building  construction,  plan,  design,  and  con- 
struct such  buildings  to  protect  the  public  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  against  the 
hazards  that  could  result  from  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States  with  nuclear  weap- 
o\v.  and  where  empowered  to  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance,  encourage  recipients  of 
such  financial  assistance  to  use  standards  for 
planning  design  and  construction  which  will 
maximize  protection  for  the  public. 

Sec.  .3003  Critical  skills  and  occupations. 
la)  The  Secretaries  of  Defense.  Commerce, 
and  Labor  shall  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  dated  February  15, 
1968,  io  "maintain  a  continuing  surveillance 
over  the  Nation's  manpower  needs  and  Iden- 
tify any  partlculfir  occupation  or  skills  that 
may  warrant  qualifying  for  deferment  on  a 
uniform  national  basis."  In  addition,  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  Commerce,  Labor,  and 
Health.  Etlucatlon,  and  Welfare  shall  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  National  Security 
Council  to  ■•maintain  a  continuing  surveil- 
lance over  the  Nation's  manpower  and  educa- 
tion needs  to  identify  any  area  of  graduate 
study  that  may  warrant  qualifying  for  defer- 
ment In  the  national  Interest."  In  carrying 
out  these  functions,  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned shall  consult  with  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  with  respect  to  scientific 
manpower  requirements. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
shall  maintain  and  issue,  as  necessary,  lists 
of  all  essential  activities  and  critical  occupa- 
tions that  may  be  required  for  emergency 
preparedness  purposes. 

Sec  3004  Research.  Within  the  framework 
of  research  policies  and  objectives  established 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  the 
head  of  each  department  and  agency  shall 
supervise  or  conduct  research  in  areas  directly 
concerned  with  carrying  out  emergency  pre- 
paredness responsibilities,  designate  repre- 
sentatives for  necessary  ad  hoc  or  task  force 
groupe,  and  provide  advice  and  assistance  to 
other  agencies  In  planning  for  research  ~ln 
areas  involving  each  agency's  interest. 

8xc.  3005  Stockpiles.  The  head  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency,  with  appropriate  emer- 
gency responsibilities,  shall  assist  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  In  formulating 
snd   carrying  out   plans   for   stockpiling  of 
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strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  survlTal 
Items. 

Sec.  3006  Direct  Economic  Controls.  The 
head  of  each  department  and  agency  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness and  the  Federal  financial  agencies 
in  the  development  of  emergency  prepared- 
ness measures  involving  emergency  financial 
and  credit  measures,  as  well  as  price,  rent, 
wage  and  salary  stabilization,  and  consumer 
rationing  programs. 

Sec.  3007  Financial  Aid.  The  head  of  each 
department  and  agency  shall  develop  plans 
and  procedures  in  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral financial  agencies  for  financial  and 
credit  assistance  to  those  seginent.s  of  the 
private  sector  for  which  he  is  risponsible 
in  the  event  such  assistance  Is  needed  under 
emergency  conditions. 

Sec.  3008  Functional  Guidance.  The  head 
of  each  department  and  agency  In  carrying 
out  the  functions  assigned  to  him  by  this 
order,  shall  be  guided  by  the  following: 

( 1 )  National  program  guidance.  In  con- 
sonance with  the  national  preparedness,  se- 
curity, and  mobilization  readiness  plans, 
programs,  and  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  F*reparedness  under  Executive 
Order  No.  11051,  and  with  the  national  civil 
defense  plans,  programs,  and  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  technical  guid- 
ance shall  be  provided  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  Instrumentalities  thereof, 
to  the  end  that  all  planning  concerned  with 
functions  assigned  herein  will  be  effectively 
coordinated.  Relations  with  the  appropriate 
segment  of  the  private  sector  shall  be  main- 
tained to  foster  mutual  understanding  of 
Federal  emergency  plans. 

(2)  Interagency  coordination.  Emergency 
preparedness  functions  shall  be  coordinated 
by  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
having  primary  responsibility  with  all  other 
departments  and  agencies  having  supporting 
functions  related  thereto. 

13)  Emergency  preparedness.  Emergency 
plans,  programs,  and  an  appropriate  state  of 
readiness.  Including  organizational  readiness, 
shall  be  developed  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
continuing  activities  of  each  department 
or  agency  on  the  basis  that  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  will  have  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  such  plans  and  programs 
during  an  emergency.  "The  head  of  each  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  be  prepared  to  Im- 
plement all  appropriate  plans  developed 
under  this  order.  Modifications  and  tempo- 
rary organizational  changes,  based  on  emer- 
gency conditions,  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
policy  determinations  by  the  President. 

(4)  Professional  liaison.  Mutual  under- 
standing and  support  of  emergency  prepared- 
ness activities  shall  be  fostered,  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Executive  Reserve  shall  be 
promoted  by  maintaining  relations  with  the 
appropriate  non-governmental  sectors. 

Sec.  3009  Training.  The  head  of  each  de- 
partment and  agency  shall  develop  and  direct 
training  programs  which  Incorporate  emer- 
gency preparedness  and  civil  defense  train- 
ing and  information  programs  necessary  to 
Insure  the  optimum  operational  effectiveness 
of  assigned  resources,  systems,  and  facllltiea 

Sec.  3010  Emergency  Public  Information. 
In  consonance  with  such  emergency  public 
Information  plans  and  central  program  de- 
cisions of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, and  with  plans,  programs,  and  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  continuity  of  programming 
for  the  Emergency  Broadcast  System,  the 
head  of  each  department  and  sgeney  shall: 

(1)  Obtain  and  provide  information  as  to 
the  emergency  functions  or  assignments  of 
the  Individual  department  or  agency  for  dis- 
semination to  the  American  people  during 
the  emergency,  In  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. 

(2)  Determine  requirements  and  arrange 
for  prerecordings  to  provide  continuity   of 
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program  service  over  the  Emergency  Broad- 
cast System  so  that  the  American  people  can 
receive  Information,  advice,  and  guidance 
pertaining  to  the  in^ilementation  of  the  dTll 
defense  and  emergency  preparednesq  plana 
or  assignments  of  each  lndlvid\ial  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  3011.  Emergency  Actions.  This  order 
does  not  confer  authority  to  put  into  effect 
any  emergency  plan,  procedure,  policy,  pro- 
gram, or  course  of  action  prepared  or  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  order.  Plans  so  de- 
velop«i  may  be  effectuated  only  In  the  event 
that  authority  for  such  effectuation  Is  pro- 
vided by  a  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  or 
by  an  order  or  directive  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  statutes  or  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3012  Redelegation.  The  head  of  each 
department  and  agency  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  redelegate  the  functions  assigned  to 
him  by  this  order,  and  to  authorize  succes- 
sive redelegatlons  to  agencies  or  instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States,  and  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3013  Transfer  of  Functions.  Any  emer- 
gency preparedness  fimctlon  under  this  or- 
der, or  parts  thereof,  may  be  transferred  from 
one  department  or  agency  to  another  with 
the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  organizations 
involved  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. Any  new  emergency  preparedness  func- 
tion may  be  assigned  to  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  by  mutual  con- 
sent. 

Sec.  3014  Retention  of  Existing  Authority. 
Except  as  provided  In  Section  3015,  nothing 
In  this  order  shall  be  deemed  to  derogate 
from  any  now  existing  assignment  of  func- 
tions to  any  deptartment  or  agency  or  officer 
thereof  made  by  statute.  Executive  order  or 
Presidential  directives,  includmg  Memo- 
randa 

Sec.  3015  Revoked  Orders.  The  following 
are  hereby  revoked : 

(1)  Defense  Mobilization  Order  VI-2  of 
December  11,  1963. 

(2)  Defense  Mobilization  Order  1-12  of  Oc- 
tober 5.  1954. 

(3)  Executive  Order  No.  10312  of  Decem- 
ber 10.  1951. 

(4)  Executive  Order  No.  10346  of  April  17, 
1952. 

(5)  Executive  Order  No.  10997  of  February 
16. 1962. 

(6)  Executive  Order  No.  10998  of  February 
16.  1962. 

(7)  Executive  Order  No.  10999  of  Febrxiary. 
16.  1962. 

(8)  Executive  Order  No.  11000  of  February 
16,  1962. 

(9)  Executive  Order  No.  11001  of  February 
16,  1962. 

(10)  Executive  Order  No.  11002  of  Febru- 
ary 16.  1962. 

(11)  Executive  Order  No.  11003  of  Febru- 
ary 16, 1962. 

(12)  Executive  Order  No.  11004  of  Febru- 
ary 16.  1962. 

(13)  Executive  Order  No.  11006  of  Febru- 
ary 16, 1962. 

(14)  Executive  Order  No.  11087  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1963. 

(15)  Executive  Order  No.  11088  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1963. 

(16)  Executive  Order  No.  11089  of  Febru- 
ary 26, 1963. 

(17)  Executive  Order  No.  11090  of  Febru- 
ary 26, 1963. 

(18)  Executive  Order  No.  11091  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1063. 

(19)  Executive  Order  No.  11092  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1963. 

(20)  Executive  Order  No.  11093  of  Febru- 
ary 26, 1963. 

(21)  Executive  Order  No.  11094  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1963. 

(22)  Executive  Order  No.  11096  of  Febru- 
ary 26.  1963. 
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(33)   Executive  Order  No.  11310  ol  October 
11.  1966. 
THK  Whitx  House,  October  28,  1969. 

RiCHAKD  NnoN. 


(Prom  the  Borger  (Tex.)   News  Herald, 
Sept.  19,  1971] 
Statz  or  National  Emzxoenct  Lxgauzzs  the 
ExEcunvE    Orders:    The   National    Emer- 

GENCT 

(By  Archibald  E.  Roberts.  Lt.  Col..  AUS.  ret.) 

The  state  of  "national  emergency"  declared 
by  President  Nixon  In  August  "legalized"  the 
Imposition  of  Executive  Orders  and  ^otber 
socialist  directives  under  the  guise  of  a  "time 
of  Increased  International  tension,  and  eco- 
nomic and  financial  crisis  " 

When  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
Executive  Orders,  without  any  concurring 
action  by  the  Congress,  become  law.  In  com- 
blnatlon  these  documents  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  those  who  have  long  sought  to 
dismantle  the  Constitution  and  erect  a  so- 
cialist state  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Republic, 

The  Implications  of  "national  emergency" 
may  be  best  understood  by  examining  a  Tew 
of  the  Executive  Orders  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  during  February  and  September, 
1962: 

Executive  Order  No.  11051  Details  respon- 
sibility of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
and  gives  authorization  to  put  all  Executive 
Orders  Into  effect  In  times  of  increased  Inter- 
national tensions  and  economic  or  financial 
crisis. 

Executive  Order  No.  10995  Provides  for  the 
take  over  of  communication  media. 

Executive  Order  No.  10997  Provides  for  the 
take  over  of  all  electrical  power,  gas,  petro- 
leum, fuels,  and  minerals. 

Executive  Order  No.  10998  Provides  for  the 
take  over  of  food  resources  and  farms. 

Executive  Order  No.  10990  Provides  for  the 
take  over  of  all  modes  of  transportation  and 
control  of  highways,  seaports,  etc. 

Executive  Order  No.  IICKX)  Provides  for 
mobilization  of  civilians  Into  work  brigades 
under  government  supervision. 

Executive  Order  No.  11001  Provides  for  gov- 
ernment take  over  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare  functions. 

Executive  Order  No.  11002  Designates  the 
Postmaster  General  to  operate  a  national 
registration  oT  all  persons. 

Executive  Order  No.  11003  Provides  for  the 
government  take  over  of  airports  and  air- 
craft. 

Executive  Order  No.  11004  Provides  for  the 
Housing  and  Finance  Authority  to  relocate 
communities,  build  new  housing  with  public 
funds,  designate  areas  to  be  abandoned,  and 
established  new  locations  for  populations. 

Executive  Order  No.  11005  Provides  for  the 
government  to  take  over  railroads.  Inland 
waterways,  public  storage  facilities. 

Exefcutlve  Order  No.  11310  Published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  11  October,  1966.  grants 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
enforce  the  plans  set  out  In  Executive  Orders, 
to  Institute  Industry  support,  to  establish 
judicial  and  legislative  liaison,  to  control  all 
aliens,  to  operate  penal  and  correctional  In- 
stitutions, and  to  advise  and  assist  the  Pres- 
ident. 

In  all  respects  the  Attorney  General  will  be 
an  all  powerful  commissar  with  lite  and 
death  authority  over  virtually  all  aspects  of 
American  life. 

In  a  public  speech  at  Casper,  Wyoming,  7 
March,  1969.  I  predicted  that,  "America  is 
within  two  years  of  being  taken  over  by  an 
international  cartel."  and.  "Nixon  will  be  the 
one  to  lead  us  Into  total  world  government." 
"An  international  monetary  crisis  will  be 
the  tlpoff  to  the  takeover  of  the  world  by  an 
organization  of  large  bankers  and  business- 
men Intent  on  power."  I  said. 

Contemporary  events  confirm  our  worst 
apprehensions. 
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On  15  August,  1971,  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  in  Proclamation  No.  4074,  announced, 
"I  hereby  declare  a  national  emergency,"  thus 
effecting  delivery  of  the  Untied  States  to  a 
cabal  of  International  money  lenders  and  in- 
dustrialists. Pressiires  of  economic  coercion 
spelled  out  In  Executive  Order  No.  11615  of 
the  same  date,  are  intended  to  expedite  the 
transfer  of  Americans  Into  an  OrwlUan,  1984. 
animal  farm. 

The  Order  of  "Stabilization  of  Prices, 
Rents,  Wages,  and  Salaries,"  which  Is  the  title 
of  Executive  Order  11615,  reveals  that  Arthur 
P.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Bocurd  of  Gover- 
nors, Federal  Reserve  System,  Is  the  advisor 
(controller)  of  the  Council. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  a  private 
banking  cartel  which  controls  the  American 
economy  by  regulating  the  flow  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  In  circulation,  by  controlling 
Interest  rates,  the  stock  market,  and  other 
facets  of  American  life. 

The  Council  ( read  Federal  Reserve  System ) 
is  also  charged  under  the  Order  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  additional  policies, 
mechanism,  and  procedures  to  control  prices, 
rents,  wages,  and  salaries  "after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  90-day  period. 

In  consonance  with  the  provisions  of  Exec- 
utive Order  11310  dated  11  October.  1966, 
the  Order  of  15  Aug\ist,  1971,  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  "bring  actions  for  in- 
junctions whenever  it  appears  that  any  per- 
son has  violated  the  regvtlatlons  set  out  by 
the  Council  (P.R.S.). 

It  will  take  a  little  time  for  the  loose  ends 
to  be  tidied  up — three  months  say  the  plan- 
ners— but  ultimately  all  of  us  will  experience 
the  crunch  of  a  controlled  society. 

The  die  is  cast  in  Proclamation  4074  and 
companion  Executive  Order  11615. 

Through  these  acts,  and  certain  other  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  published  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations,  one  man,  on 
behalf  of  hidden  sponsors,  has  completely 
Ignored  the  Constitution,  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  the  people. 

By  Implementing  Executive  Orders  a  dic- 
tatorship can  be  imposed  on  the  American 
people. 

This  Is  the  political  reality  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
declaration  of  a  state  of  "national  emer- 
gency." 

All  else  Is  rhetoric. 

The  success  of  the  conspiracy  can,  how- 
ever, be  temporary  ...  If  the  people  will 
It.  Covert  control  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  dependent  upon  secrecy  until  full  con- 
solidation of  power  Is  achieved. 

TTie  moment  an  aroused  and  indignant 
people  commit  themselves  to  exposing  and 
neutralizing  the  Financial  "Elite"  who  pull 
the  strings  the  "Day  of  the  Wizard"  will  end. 

Ref:  "Proclamation  4074."  and  "Executive 
Order  1615,"  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  36, 
No.  159,  Tuesday,  August  17,  1971.  pp.  15724- 
15729. 


HIDDEN  PROPAGANDA  COSTS  AND 
LACK  OP  CIVILIAN  CONTROL  IN 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  HEW   tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  be- 
fore CBS  aired  its  "Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," a  number  of  us  in  Congress  were 
concerned  about  the  extent  of  the  promo- 
tional activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Senator  Pclbright  and  I  have, 
for  example,  offered  amendments  for 
several  years  to  Umit  expenditures  for 
this  purpose.  Nevertheless,  In  1970,  the 
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amount  the  Defense  Department  ad- 
mitted spending  for  this  purpose  jumped 
to  $40  million — as  compared  to  $29  mil- 
lion in  1969.  That  startling  1-year  In- 
crease was  explained  as  a  change  in 
accounting  procedures. 

I  noted,  however,  in  looking  at  the  $40 
million  figure,  that  expenditures  by  a 
number  of  agencies  which  appear  to  be 
engaged  In  significant  public  Information 
activities  were  omitted.  The  combined 
budgets  of  these  omitted  agencies  alone 
in  1970  amounted  to  over  $48  million. 

I  therefore  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  investigate  in  detail  the 
activities  and  expenditures  of  three  of 
these  agencies — the  Aerospace  Audio- 
Visual  Service,  the  Office  of  Information 
for  the  Armed  Services,  and  the  Military 
Recruiting  Service.  I  asked  the  GAO  to 
determine  to  what  extent  these  agencies 
might,  in  fact,  be  engaged  in  military 
promotion  that  has  not  been  reported  as 
such  to  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  Public 
Affairs  budget.  , 

The  report  was  presented  to  me  in 
August  1971,  and  I  released  it  to  the  pub- 
lic on  August  21. 

The  report  leads  me  to  two  major 
conclusions.  First,  it  confirms  that  there 
are  nests  of  public  information  activities 
and  expenses  in  the  vast  defense  estab- 
lishment that  continue  to  be  hidden  from 
the  Congress.  In  most  cases,  these  activi- 
ties are  hidden  by  the  fact  that  they  in- 
volve the  production  and  use  of  materials 
ostensibly  Intended  for  internal  use  by 
the  military,  but  which,  in  fact,  are  also 
widely  distributed  and  presented  to  the 
public. 

The  Aerospace  and  Audio-Visual  Serv- 
ice, for  example,  provides  protographic 
and  video  services  for  the  Air  Force.  Its 
budget  in  1970  was  $12  million.  This  re- 
port suggests,  however,  that  it  also 
serves,  in  effect,  as  a  second  press  agent 
for  the  Air  Force.  In  1970,  It  spent 
$407,000  on  materials  designed  specifi- 
cally for  public  showing.  In  addition,  the 
many  films  in  its  library  were  shown  un- 
told thousands  of  times  to  public  groups 
free  of  charge.  A  small  sample  of  these 
films  studied  by  the  GAO  were  shown 
26,000  times  to  public  groups  in  only  a 
4-month  period. 

Similarly,  this  study  reveals  that  the 
Office  of  Information  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  which  is  also  primarily  an  in- 
ternal information  bureau,  allowed  more 
than  48,000  public  showings  of  its  inter- 
nal films  and  other  materials  In  1970 
alone. 

My  second  conclusion  from  this  report 
is  that  there  continues  to  be  a  disturb- 
ing lack  of  central  civilian  control  over 
the  public  affairs  and  Information  activi- 
ties of  the  military.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs  la 
charged  vrith  that  responsibility.  Yet  thli 
report  reveals  that  there  is  plenty  of 
military  propagandizing  going  on  out- 
side his  direct  control.  The  Department 
of  Defense  Is  still  a  very  leaky  keg,  80 
to  speak,  as  far  as  public  information  ii 
concerned.  It  has  failed  to  meet  con- 
gressional and  executive  branch  direc- 
tives to  channel  all  public  informatlOD 
expenditures  and  activities  through  a 
single  spigot. 

This  report  indicates,  for  example,  that 
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the  only  contact  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs  has  with  the  public 
Information  activities  of  the  Office  of  In- 
formation of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Aerospace  Audio-Visual  Service  is  to 
clear  certain  materials  for  "security" 
purposes.  He  exercises  no  say  in  their 
production.  After  clearance  for  the  pub- 
lic, they  remain  under  the  full  control 
of  the  producing  agency  with  no  control 
whatsoever  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Only  in  the  case  of  recruiting  informa- 
tion does  the  Assistant  Secretary  have 
a  voice  in  the  production  of  informa- 
tional materials. 

The  significance  of  the  specific  findings 
of  this  report  is  not  so  much  in  the  costs 
involved,  but  rather  the  impact  of  the 
activities  revealed  on  the  public.  With 
that  in  mind,  I  made  two  specific  recom- 
mendations in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird,  dated  August 
21. 

First,  I  recommended  and  urged  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  costs  of  re- 
cruitment advertising  and  information 
should  be  budgeted  and  repxjrted  as  pub- 
lic affairs  cost,  Eind  the  role  end  control 
of  the  As.'iistant  Secretary  for  Public  Af- 
fairs— Daniel  Z.  Henkln — in  the  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  presentation  of 
the  recruitment  materials  to  the  public 
should  be  expanded  even  beyond  what  it 
is  now,  as  described  by  this  report.  Re- 
cruitment, advertising,  and  publicizing 
of  the  military  and  military  careers  is 
increasing  sharply  in  amount  and 
prominence  as  we  move  toward  a  volim- 
teer  Army.  But  for  every  volunteer  this 
massive  advertising  and  public  affairs 
campaign  brings  in,  it  also  influences 
and  shapes  the  attitudes  of  imtold  num- 
bers of  other  Americans  toward  the  mili- 
tary. It  is  therefore  more  a  public  infor- 
mation function  than  anjrthing  else  and 
should  be  budgeted  and  managed  as 
such. 

Similarly,  all  public  Information  activ- 
ities revealed  in  this  report,  and  the  ma- 
terials involved,  should  be  transferred  to 
the  direct  jurisdiction  and  control  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  Henkln,  and  an  appro- 
priate portion  of  the  total  costs  Involved 
should  be  reported  as  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Public  Affairs  budget.  Only  in 
that  way  can  the  Congress  be  fully  and 
accurately  informed  of  the  full  cost  and 
extent  of  Public  Affairs  activities  by  the 
Defense  Establishment.  Only  in  that  way, 
too,  can  civilian  control  over  this  ex- 
tremely important  and  sensitive  function 
be  assured. 

I  intend  to  continue  my  efforts  In  Con- 
gress to  cut  down  total  public  affairs  ex- 
penditures by  the  armed  services  by  im- 
posing a  legislative  limit.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated in  my  letter  to  Secretary  Laird, 
however,  such  efforts  by  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  some  that  have  been  made  by 
the  executive  branch,  are  certain  to  fail 
so  long  as  substantial  public  information 
functions,  like  the  ones  cited  in  this  re- 
port, continue  to  be  performed  by  widely 
scattered  military  groups  outside  the  di- 
rect Jurisdiction  and  centralized  control 
of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Affairs  over  these  and  all  other 
public  information  activities — in  effect. 
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to   plug   the   holes   in   the   Pentagon's 
bulging,  leaky  public  information  barrel. 

Following  Is  a  letter  from  Congressman 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird,  concerning  De- 
partment of  Defense  Public  Affairs  and 
Public  Information  Activities,  August  21, 
1971. 

Hon.  lixvrnx  R.  Laisd, 

Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Pentagon,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Laird:  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  results  of  a  study  I  requested 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  concern- 
ing certain  aspects  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Public  Affairs  and  Public  Informa- 
tion program.  A  copy  of  the  QAO  report, 
along  with  a  statement  of  my  assessment  of 
It,  are  enclosed  for  ytDur  information. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  this  report  indi- 
cates the  Defense  Department  has,  so  far, 
failed  to  bring  all  of  its  widespread  public 
Information  activities  and  expenditures 
under  centralized  clvUlan  control.  Such  con- 
trol should  be  exercised  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs  (Daniel 
Z.  Henkln),  and  I  strongly  urge  you  to  take 
Immediate  steps  to  expand  his  jurisdiction  to 
Include  direct  operational  control  of  the  pub- 
lic information  and  public  affairs  activities 
and  expenditures  of  the  agencies  examined 
by  this  study,  as  weU  as  any  others  which 
may  be  performing  substantial  public  Infor- 
mation and  public  affairs  functions  outside 
his  direct  control. 

I  hope,  also,  that  you  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  my  recommendation,  prompted 
by  the  findings  of  this  study,  that  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs 
assume  greater  control  and  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  publicity  aspects  of  the  mili- 
tary recruitment  program. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  well  aware,  there 
are  continuing  efforts  in  Congress,  as  well  as 
In  the  Executive  Branch,  to  set  strict  limits 
on  expenditures  for  public  information  and 
public  affairs,  and  to  assure  careful  monitor- 
ing of  the  type  of  information  presented  to 
the  public  by  the  military.  But  these  efforts 
are  certain  to  faU  so  long  as  substantial  pub- 
lic Information  functions,  like  the  ones  cited 
In  the  enclosed  report,  continue  to  be  per- 
formed by  specialized  units  outside  the  direct 
central  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs. 

I  look  forward  to  learning  of  yotur  progress 
in  remedying  this  situation. 
Cordlsdly. 

JoNATBAN  B.  Bingham, 

Afembcr  of  Congress. 

Copies:  Honorable  P.  Edward  Hubert, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Honorable  George  H.  Mahon,  Chairman, 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  text  of  the  GAO  report  follows: 

COKPTHOLLES    OXMIRAI, 

or  THE  United  States. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  This  la  our  report  on 
the  Influence  of  public  affairs  organizations 
on  information  and  advertising  programs  In 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Our  review  was 
made  pursuant  to  yo\ir  requests  of  June  4, 
and  June  19, 1970. 

We  have  not  followed  our  usual  practice  of 
obtaining  agency  comments  on  this  report. 
No  further  distribution  of  this  report  wUl  b« 
made  unless  copies  are  specifically  requested 
and  then  only  after  your  agreement  has  been 
obtained  or  public  annotincement  has  been 
made  by  you  concerning  the  contents  of  the 
report. 
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We  trust  that  this  information  meets  your 
needs.  If  we  can  be  of  further  help,  we  will 
be  glad  to  comply  with  your  requests. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Elmxr  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Comptroller  General's  Report  to  the  Hon- 
orable Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  House  or 
Reprxsentattvks 

digest:  wht  the  review  was  made 
Congressman  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  re- 
quested the  General  Accounting  Office  ( GAO ) 
to  investigate  certain  public  relations  activ- 
ities and  recruiting  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD) . 

This  request  was  based  upon  data  fur- 
nished to  Congressman  Bingham,  which 
stated  that  DOD  had  revised  Us  estimates  for 
public  relations  and  information  activities  In 
1970  from  $29  million  to  $40  million.  Con- 
gressman Bingham  was  concerned  because 
several  organizations.  Including  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service  ( which  is 
part  of  the  Office  of  Information  for  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 
and  the  Aerospace  Audio-Visual  Service  (part 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force),  had 
budgeted  $48  million  In  fiscal  year  1970  and 
had  responsibilities  In  this  area  but  were  not 
among  the  organizations  accounting  for  the 
$40  million. 

Specifically  GAO  was  asked  to  determine 
(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  material  and 
services  produced  by  the  information  and 
advertising  programs  were  used  for  public 
consumption  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which 
the  formal  public  information  and  public 
affairs  organizations  of  DOD  were  consulted 
when  the  above  organizations  decided  what 
kind  of  materials  and  services  they  would 
IMX)Vide. 

itndings  and  conclttsions 

The  Office  of  Information  for  the  Armed 
F\3rces,  the  Aerospace  Audio-Visual  Service, 
and  the  military  recruiting  services  produce 
a  large  volume  of  films,  broadcast  material 
for  radio  and  television,  and  printed  ma- 
terial. 

Materials  produced  by  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation for  the  Armed  Forces  are  used  pri- 
marily for  internal  information  and  enter- 
tainment of  military  personnel.  Some  of  the 
material  is  available  to  the  public  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
or  by  loan  from  military  base  film  libraries 
after  approval  for  public  release  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Af- 
fairs). (Seep.  4.) 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public 
Affairs)  has  no  role  in  the  production  of  ma- 
terials or  services  by  the  Office  of  Information 
for  the  Armed  Forces.  For  security  purposes, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  does  review  all  publi- 
cations, motion  pictures,  and  television  and 
radio  shows  disseminated  by  the  Office  of  In- 
formation for  the  Armed  Forces.  (See  p.  4.) 

The  Aerospace  Audio-Visual  Service  pro- 
vides photographic  and  video  services  and 
products  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Air 
Force.  Aerospace  Audio-Visual  Service  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1970  totaled  $13.4 
million,  of  which  $407,000  was  for  materials 
produced  specifically  for  public  showing.  (See 
p.  8.) 

GAO  analyzed  a  sample  of  fUms  produced 
specifically  for  internal  Air  Force  use,  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  such  films  were 
viewed  by  the  general  public.  The  films  are 
available  to  civilian  organizations  such  as 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  churches,  and 
civic  groups.  OAO  estimates  that,  from  March 
through  June  1970,  696  films,  costing  about 
$13,300,000,  were  shown  36300  times  to  clvU- 
ian  organizations  and  49,000  times  to  Air 
Force    i>eraonneI    and/or    Oovemment   cm- 
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ployaes.  In  1989,  437  fllmo,  nngting  about 
99,000.000.  were  shown  Bjaoo  Umes  to  cIvlUan 
orguilsatloBa  and  l7a>IO  tlmM  to  Air  rorce 
penonnel  and/or  Ooveminent  employeea.  It 
should  be  noted  that  most  of  theee  fllma  were 
produced  prior  to  the  year  of  showing  and 
will  be  utilized  also  In  future  years.  (See  pp. 
9  and  10.) 

The  Director  of  Information.  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  review  and  ap- 
prove all  Air  Force  films  shown  to  the  public. 
(See  p.  11.) 

Each  of  the  military  services  has  an  orga- 
nisation reqx>nalble  for  planning  and  direct- 
ing Its  recruiting  program.  The  material  cre- 
ated for  and  by  the  military  recruiting  serv- 
ices Is  directed  to  the  general  public.  DOD 
requires  audlo-vlatial  projects — television, 
radio,  still  photographs,  etc. — of  national  In- 
terest, such  as  recruiting  projects,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Public  Affairs)  for  approval  before  release 
to  the  general  public.  (See  p.  12.) 

With  respect  to  public  affairs  organizations 
in  the  individual  servloee,  OAO  was  Informed 
that  the  production  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Oorpa  recruiting  materials  was  not  coordi- 
nated with  the  public  affairs  and  information 
organizations  in  their  services.  The  Army  and 
Air  Force  puUic  affairs  and  information  orga- 
nizations, however,  do  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment of  recruiting  materials  In  their 
req>ectlve  services.  (See  p.  16.) 

CHAPTKB    1  :     OmCE    OF    LNVORMATION    FOB    THE 


The  Office  of  Information  for  the  Armed 
Forces — vinder  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower  and  Beaerve  Affairs) — Is 
responsible  for  developing  and  conducting 
the  Armed  Forces  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Program.  This  responsibility  includes 
the  production  of  materials  concerning  na- 
tional policies  and  commitments  on  such 
topics  as — 

Democracy  and  Communism 

World  Affairs. 

Forces  for  Freedom  (UJ3.  and  friendly 
forces ) . 

Citizenship  (including  voting). 

Orientation  for  Overseas  Duty,  and 

Code  of  Conduct. 

We  were  Informed  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  the  program  cur- 
rently included  information  on  such  subjects 
as  eqiial  opportunities,  drug  abuse,  and  all 
voltinteer  force,  human  goals,  police  recruit- 
ing, domestic  action,  and  open  housing. 

The  main  operating  divisions  of  the  OtDce 
of  Information  are  the  (1)  Armed  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  Service  and  (2)  Media 
Operations  Division.  Total  expenditures  for 
these  divisions  during  fiscal  year  1970 
amounted  to  •8389,000,  as  follows: 

Armed  Forces  Badlo  and  Televi- 
sion Service $3,316,000 

Media  Operations  Division: 

Motion  Picture  Serv- 

vice $400,000 

Publication  Service  .     397. 000 

Press  Service 317,000 

Producilon  Service-  .       44.  (XX) 

Visual    Communica- 
tion Service 30,000       1,094,  OCX) 

Other  oosts    (including  payroll. 

administrative  support,  trans- 

portauon,  and  eqiapment  and 

supplies  applicable  to  all  the 

above)    2.980.000 

Total    fl.389,000 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Pub- 
lic Affairs)  has  no  role  In  the  production  of 
materials  or  setvioes  by  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion. For  security  purpoaes,  the  AssUtant 
Secretary,  however.  d<.>es  review  all  Office  of 
Information  publicaaona,  motion  pictures, 
and  television  and  radio  shows. 
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Materlale  produced  by  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation are  used  primi^y  for  internal  In- 
formation and  entertainment  of  military 
personnel.  Some  of  the  material  Is  available 
to  the  public  by  purchase  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  or  by  loan  from  mili- 
tary base  film  libraries  after  approval  for 
pubUc  release  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Public  Affairs) . 

AAMED    rOKCKS    KASIO    AKD    TKLKVIBION    SXXVICK 

The  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service  produces  and  distributes  programs 
and  materials  to  328  military  radio  outlets 
and  90  military  television  outlets.  Programs 
are  selected  from  a  croes  section  of  news, 
current  events,  documentary,  general  infor- 
mation, and  entertainment  programs  ob- 
tained from  conunerclal  radio  and  television 
stations  at  nominal  cost;  from  the  Direc- 
torate of  Armed  Forces  Information  and 
Education;  and  from  other  Oovemment  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  Armed  Forces 
Radio  and  Televlslwi  Service  edits  all  pro- 
grams selected  for  use  by  affiliated  military 
radio  and  television  networks.  The  networks 
are  responsible  for  developing  their  own 
programming  schedules. 

DOD  directives  do  not  require  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service  to  con- 
sult with  public  affairs  and  public  Informa- 
tion organizations  of  DOD  on  material  used 
m  the  Service's  affiliated  radio  and  television 
outlets. 

MKDIA   OPaaATIONS   DTV1BION' 

The  Media  Operations  Division  consists  of 
Ave  activities  which  support  the  military 
Internal  information  programs  through  the 
production  of  motion  pictures,  publications, 
press  releases,  still  photographs,  and  other 
Items.  All  the  materials  and  services  pro- 
vided by  these  activities  are  intended  for  the 
entertainment  and  Information  of  military 
personnel,  but  some  are  made  available  to 
the  general  public. 

Afotion  picture  tervice 
The  Motion  Picture  Service  produces  or 
purchases  and  distributes  about  30  films  an- 
nuaUy  for  military  information  programs. 
During  fiscal  year  1970.  26  moOon  pictures 
were  either  produced  or  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  about  $400,000.  The  films,  whldi  vary  in 
length  from  10  to  36  minutes  each,  are  dis- 
tributed In  quantities  up  to  1,000  prints  to 
the  military  departments  as  needed.  Ex- 
amples of  the  films  purchased  in  fiscal  year 
1970  are:  "Changing  Face  of  Communlsm- 
Eastem  Europe."  "Your  Tour  in  Vietnam." 
and  "People  Versus  Pot."  Some  of  these  fllma 
are  avaUable  to  the  public  by  loan  from 
military  film  libraries  after  the  films  have 
been  cleared  for  public  showing  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Af- 
fairs). 

We  attempted  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  motion  pictures  produced  by  the  Office 
of  Information  were  being  used  by  the  mili- 
tary services  and  by  clvUlan  organizations. 
In  this  regard,  we  noted  that  nearly  200 
films  had  been  produced  or  purchased  dur- 
ing the  period  1960  through  1970  and  that 
approximately  170  of  these  films  had  been 
cleared  for  public  showing  to  schools, 
churches,  civic  groups  and  other  clvUlari 
organizations  Both  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  maintain  machine  listings  which  in- 
dicate the  number  of  times  a  film  has  been 
shown  In  a  given  period  and  the  toui  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  attended.  Theae  list- 
ings do  not  show,  however,  how  many  of  the 
peo^jle  attending  were  military  personnel, 
Oovemment  employees,  or  civilian  organi- 
zation members. 

Of  the  170  films  cleared  for  public  show- 
ing, the  Army  used  99  during  a  12-month 
period  ending  March  1970.  Thsae  films  were 
shown  a  total  of  166.431  times— 139JS12 
showing  to  military  personnel  and  Oovem- 
ment employees  and  36.919  showings  to 
civilian  organizations. 
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Identical  information  on  Air  Force  show> 
Ings  of  the  films  to  civUlan  organizatloiv 
was  not  available.  The  Air  Force  categorizes 
loans  of  films  as  either  short-term — less  than 
2  weeks — at  long-term — over  3  weeks.  We 
found  that  101  films  had  been  used  on  a 
short-term  basis.  These  films  were  shown  a 
total  of  29.936  times  during  the  period  March 
through  June  1970 — 17,177  showings  to  Air 
Force  personnel  and  Oovemm.ent  employees 
and  13,759  showings  to  civilian  organizations. 
We  found  that  100  films  had  been  used  on  a 
long-term  basis.  These  films  were  shown  a 
total  of  37,396  times  during  calendar  year 
1989 — 35.361  showings  to  Air  Force  person- 
nel and  Government  employees  and  2,134 
showings  to  ClvUlan  organizations. 

We  were  unable  to  obtain  glmllar  informa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  the  Navy  be- 
cause its  records  were  incomplete.  We  were 
Informed  that  only  about  15  percent  of  ac- 
tual film-use  Information  was  being  report- 
ed to  the  office  responsible  for  accumulating 
such  information. 

Publication  service 

The  Publication  Service  prepares  and  edits 
Information  publications,  which  are  printed 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  for  use 
by  the  military  services.  Approximately  100 
publications,  such  as  pamphlets,  fact  sheets, 
pocket  guides,  brochures,  and  similar  Items, 
were  produced  In  fiscal  year  1970  at  a  cost 
of  about  $397,000.  Examples  of  such  publica- 
tions are  pamphlets  entitled  "Federal  Source 
Book — Answers  to  Most  Frequently  Asked 
Questions  About  Drugs,"  "Pocket  Guide  to 
Korea."  and  "Voting  Information."  Many  of 
these  publications  are  available  to  the  public 
through  the  Government  Printing  Office  book 
store. 

Press  service 

The  Press  Service  produces  three  publica- 
tions. The  "Armed  Forces  Press  Pile"  Is  dis- 
tributed weekly  to  assist  military  editors  in 
the  field  In  publishing  their  periodicals.  Cur- 
rently there  are  over  1,700  such  periodicals. 
The  "Galley  Guide '  Is  a  monthly  fotir-page 
publication  of  Instruction  and  professional 
comments  advising  editors  how  to  write,  edit. 
print,  and  publish  their  newspapers.  The 
"Commanders  Digest"  Is  distributed  weekly 
to  military  units,  embassies,  and  missions 
and  provides  military  staffs  with  authorita- 
tive information  on  national  and  DOD 
policies. 

Visual  communication  service 
The  Visual  Communication  Service  pro- 
duces Illustrations,  charts,  photographs,  and 
sketches  for  all  Office  of  Information  publica- 
tions. In  fiscal  year  1970.  17  art  work  and  pos- 
ter projects  were  listed  as  completed. 

Production  service 
The  Production  Service  produces  and  dis- 
tributes about  100  video-taped  programs  a 
year  for  dissemination  to  military  television 
stations  and  Interested  Government  agencies. 
At  present  these  programs  Include  a  series 
on  activities  In  Vietnam  and  other  areas 
around  the  world,  which  are  believed  to  be  of 
general  interest  to  military  audiences,  and 
a  panel  discussion  series  covering  topics  of 
general  military  and  command  Interest,  such 
as  drug  use,  cost  reduction,  military  com- 
pensation, and  medical  care  programs. 

CHAPTMl   2:    AEBOSPACC  AUDIO-VISUAL  SXRVICI 

The  Aerospace  Audio-Visual  Service 
(AAV8)  Is  an  organizational  unit  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  Military  Airlift 
Command.  AAV8  provides  photographic  soil 
video  services  and  products  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Air  Force,  its  major  com- 
mands, and  separate  operating  agencies.  All 
films  produced  by  AAV8  for  public  showing 
are  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Director. 
Office  of  Information,  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Public  Affairs). 

During  fiscal  year  1970  AAV8  expenditures 
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totaled  $12.4  million,  of  which  $407,000  was 
spent  on  material  Intended  specifically  for 
public  showing. 

Motion  picture  films $47,  800 

Film  clips.- 197,700 

Still  photography 161,  700 

Total   — -     407,000 

MOTION   PICTTTRX  FILMS 

Two  films  were  produced  during  fiscal  year 
1970.  One  film,  entitled  "Friends,  Neighbors 
and  People  We  Kucrw."  was  produced  at  a 
cost  of  $44,755.  The  film  pwrtrays  how  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  National  Guard  contribute  to 
national  defense.  The  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau, Washington,  D.C..  requested  produc- 
tion of  this  film,  to  emphasize  the  theme 
that  the  Air  National  Guard  Is  not  a  haven 
for  draft  dodgers.  The  other  film,  a  short 
one  entitled  "NORAD  Tracks  Santa,"  was 
produced  for  $2,879.  The  film  portrays  Santa 
C'.aus'  trip  from  the  North  Pole  to  hcnnes  of 
children  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  tracked  by  the  men  and  equipment  of  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command.  The 
Director  of  Public  Affairs  In  the  Command's 
radio  and  television  branch  requested  pro- 
duction of  the  film  to  publicize  the  Ctom- 
mand. 

AAVS  was  not  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of 
producing  these  films.  AAVS  files  did  not 
disclose  any  other  films  produced  during  fis- 
cal year  1970  specifically  for  public  exhibi- 
tion. 

AAVS  prepares  a  consolidated  Inventory 
and  Viae  report  which  Identifies  films  In  the 
Inventory  and  the  ntimber  of  showings  of 
the  films  to  authorized  civilian  organizations, 
Air  Force  personnel,  and  Oovemment  em- 
ployees. One  part  of  the  report  lists  the  In- 
ventory of  films  at  the  Audio-Visual  Center 
and  the  monthly  distribution  of  films  loaned 
directly  to  users  on  a  short-term  basis,  i.e., 
for  2  weeks  or  less.  The  other  part  of  the  re- 
port shows  the  inventory  of  films  released  to 
Air  Force  film  libraries  on  a  long-term 
basis — for  a  period  over  2  weeks — and  the 
use  of  those  films  during  a  6-month  period 
as  reported  by  the  libraries  to  the  Audio- 
Visual  Center. 

As  of  June  26,  1970.  6.312  fllma  were  In 
the  AAVS  Inventory.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  Alms  in  the  Air  Force  Inventory 
and  the  number  of  times  the  fllms  had  been 
shown,  we  selected  a  statistical  sample  of  the 
film  Inventory  (a  sample  of  fllma  produced 
specifically  for  Internal  Air  Force  use),  to 
arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  films  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  had  been  shown  to  au- 
thorlzd  clvUlan  organizations. 

Air  Force  films  cleared  for  public  showing 
may  be  used  by  such  clvUlan  organizatlona 
as  schools,  colleges,  universities,  clvlo  groups, 
and  churches.  Films  are  made  avaUable  free 
of  charge  to  clvUlan  organizations  with  the 
stipulation  that  no  admission  or  other  fees 
may  be  charged. 

Our  samples  were  selected  from  the  con- 
solidated report  prepared  by  Audio- Visual 
Center  employees.  They  told  us.  however, 
that,  except  for  the  report  covering  the  pe- 
riod March  through  June  1970.  the  short- 
term  report  was  not  reliable  because  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  problems.  Also  the  lat- 
est long-term  report,  which  was  proceaaed 
in  July  1970,  included  all  of  1969  rather 
than  e-month  periods.  Because  these  were  the 
best  source  documents  avaUable  at  the  time 
of  our  review,  we  used  the  March  through 
June  1970  report  for  our  short-term  sam- 
ple selection  and  the  report  processed  In 
July  1970  for  our  long-term  sample  selection 
and  based  our  coat  and  publlc-ahowlng  pro- 
jections on  theee  two  reports. 

On  the  short-term  report  we  Identified 
696  films  produced  at  a  coat  of  about  $133 
million.  About  36,300,  or  36  percent  of  the 
75,000  showings  of  these  tUnu.  were  made  to 
the  public.  On  the  long-term  report  we  Iden- 
tified 437  films  produced  at  •  cost  of  $9  mU- 
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lion.  These  fUms  were  Shown  about  180,900 
times,  of  which  8360  showings,  or  about  6 
percent,  were  made  to  the  public. 

It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  these  fiUns 
were  produced  prior  to  the  year  of  showing 
and  wUl  also  be  utilized  in  future  years. 

FILM    CLIPS 

AAVS  initiated  a  film-clip  program  at  the 
request  of  the  Director,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, in  1968.  FUm  clips  are  produced  in  color 
and  are  distributed  to  local  television  sta- 
tions weekly.  They  are  intended  to  show 
activities  of  Air  Force  personnel  throughout 
the  world. 

During  fiscal  year  1970.  52  film  clips  were 
completed  for  the  Office  of  Information.  On 
the  basis  of  an  average  cost  of  $3,803  a  film 
clip,  the  52  film  clips  cost  about  $107,700. 
These  costs  were  expended  from  AAVS  funds 
without  reimbursement  from  the  Office  of  In- 
formation. 

STTLL   PBOTOCRAPHT 

AAVS  supports  public  information  pro- 
grams through  Its  Central  StlU  Photo  De- 
pository, Arlington,  Virginia;  the  Audio- 
Visual  Center,  Norton  Air  Force  Base;  and 
various  field  units. 

The  Central  StlU  Photo  Depository  main- 
tains an  Inventory  of  photographs  of  sub- 
jects of  Air  Force  Interest  and  supplies  copies 
to  all  Air  Force  activities  within  the  Metro- 
politan Washington,  D.C.,  area  Including  the 
Air  Force  Office  of  Information.  The  Audio- 
Visual  Center  provides  regional  photographic 
support  to  Air  Force  activities. 

Costs  of  photographic  services  supporting 
public  information  programs  cannot  readily 
be  Identified  from  AAVS  records.  With  the 
assistance  of  AAVS  officials,  we  estimate  that, 
during  fiscal  year  1970.  AAVS  spent  about 
$161,700  to  provide  stUl  photographic  support 
for  public  viewing  to  the  Air  Force  Office  of 
Information. 

COORDINATION     WITH     PUBLIC     AFFAIRS     ORGANI- 
ZATIONS ON  PRODUCTION  OF  FILMS 

As  stated  previously  AAVS  is  a  service 
organizaUon  directed  by  the  MiUtary  Airlift 
Command  as  to  the  kinds  of  products  and 
servloee  It  wlU  produce.  Consequently  AAVS 
officials  stated  there  was  no  need  for  them 
to  consult  DOD  public  Information  and  pub- 
lic affairs  organizations  about  theee  mat- 
ters. 

In  the  production  of  motlon-plctuire  films, 
the  Air  Force  Office  of  Information  reviews 
the  original  film  proposal,  the  completed 
script,  and  the  completed  film  produced  for 
pubUc  showing.  The  approval  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs)  is  re- 
quired before  funds  are  oommltted  for  the 
production  of  any  film  intended  for  public 
showing. 

The  Air  Force  Office  of  Information  re- 
views also,  for  compliance  with  policy,  scripts 
and  films  for  internal  use.  Air  Force  films 
produced  for  Internal  use  but  later  released 
for  public  showing  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Information  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public 
Affairs). 

CHAPTXX  a:  MiLrrART  Rzcaurrmc 
sxRvxcsa 

The  mission  of  the  mUltary  recruiting  serv- 
ices Is  to  recruit  qualified  persons,  to  meet 
military  needs  for  enlisted  p>ersonnel,  officer 
candidate  training  schools,  and  specialists 
required  by  the  services.  Each  of  the  mili- 
tary services  has  an  organlaation  responsible 
for  planning  and  directing  Its  recruiting  pro- 
grams. 

The  material  created  for  and  by  the  mili- 
tary recruiting  services  Is  directed  to  the 
general  public.  DOD  requires  that  audio- 
visual projects — television,  radio,  stUl  photo- 
graphs, etc.— of  national  Interest,  such  as 
recrtUtlng  projects,  be  submitted  to  the 
Aaalstant  Secretary  of  Defanae  (Public  Af- 
fairs) for  approval  before  release  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 
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with  respect  to  public  affairs  activities  in 
the  Individual  services,  we  were  informed 
that  the  production  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  recruiting  materials  was  not  coordi- 
nated with  the  pubUc  affairs  and  Informa- 
tion activities  in  their  services.  The  Army 
and  Air  Force  public  affairs  and  informa- 
tion orgaiuzations,  however,  do  participate 
In  developing  recruiting  materials  In  their 
resj>ectlve  services 

MATERIALS    USED    BT    THE    MILITART    RBCRTTrnNC 
SERVICES 

In  fiscal  year  1970  operations  and  main- 
tenance funds  were  spent  for  advertlsmg  and 
publicity  programs  for  the  recruiting  serv- 
ices, as  follows : 

Army .,  $3,079,000 

Navy    2,460.381 

Air   Force 1.618,599 

Total    7,157,980 

These  amounts  are  not  included  in  the  $48 
mUlion  mentioned  on  page  1  of  this  report. 
Of  the  above  total  amount.  $2.5  mUUon  was 
budgeted  for  services  of  commercial  adver- 
tising agencies  in  preparing  various  portions 
of  the  mUltary  services  recruiting  programs. 

The  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
budgeted  $1.737326  for  the  servloee  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  and  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania; the  Air  Ft»-ce  budgeted  $231,000  for 
the  services  of  MacManus.  John  and  Artanrui 
Inc.;  the  Navy  budgeted  $336,000  for  the 
services  of  Young  and  Rubicam  of  New  York; 
and  the  Marine  Corps  budgeted  $228,(X)0  for 
the  services  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 

All  available  media — television,  radio,  film, 
magazines,  newspapws.  etc. — are  used  by  tha 
recruiting  services  to  recruit  qxiallfied 
persons. 

Radio  and  television 

Radio  programs  are  of  two  types-— spot  an- 
nouncements and  variety  shows.  Spot  an- 
nouncements, which  are  usuaUy  10,  30,  30,  or 
60  seconds  long,  contain  a  brief  message 
about  the  opportunities  of  mUltary  life.  Va- 
riety shows,  which  are  i^uaUy  15  to  35  min- 
utes long,  combine  the  recruiting  message 
with  a  musical  program.  Examples  of  variety 
shows  are  the  Army's  three  16-mlnute  weekly 
programs  entitled  "It's  Music,"  "Country  Ex- 
preee."  and  "America's  Beet."  The  Army  Re- 
cruiting Command  suppUes  programs  to 
Army  recruiters  who  distribute  them  to  local 
radio  stations. 

Television  programs  are  usuaUy  30-,  30-. 
and  60-6eoond  spot  announcements  depleting 
educational,  career,  training,  and  travel  0|>- 
portunltles  In  the  military  services.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Navy  supplies  about  800  television 
stations  with  a  set  of  current  Navy  television 
spot  aimounoemente  which  are  replaced  reg- 
ularty.  The  Navy  also  makee  films  available 
to  all  television  stations  through  an  annnal 
summer  series  entitled  "Navy  Film  of  the 
Week."  The  series  is  revised  yearly,  and  re- 
cruiters receive  promotional  packages  fb  aid 
them  In  distributing  the  series  and  obtaining 
broadcast  time  on  local  television  stations. 
The  radio  and  television  industry  schedules 
a  certain  amount  of  time  each  week  for  pub- 
lic service.  Much  of  the  above  material  la  used 
to  take  advantage  of  this  public-service  re- 
quirement. For  example,  we  were  provided 
with  Information  from  two  reports  purchased 
by  the  Air  Force  from  a  commercial  orga- 
nisation which  monitors  television  announce- 
ments. The  reports  showed  the  number  and 
length  of  Armed  Forces  public-service  spot 
announcements  televised  In  1  week,  broken 
down  Into  figures  for  each  of  the  76  United 
States  television  markets.  The  first  study, 
made  In  November  1967,  showed  that  399  Air 
Force  television  spot  announcements  had 
been  made  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $33,733. 
The  second  study  made  in  August  1969 
showed  that  there  had  been  666  spot  an- 
nouncements telecast  and  that  the  value  of 
free  television  time  had  been  $65,893. 
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Rather  than  depend  upon  public-service 
scheduling  by  loool  stations,  which  Is  rarely 
prime  time,  the  Army  Recruiting  Command 
purchased  major  television  network  time 
from  March  to  May  1971  for  a  recruiting  cam- 
paign aimed  at  spring  graduates.  The  Com- 
mand estimated  that  It  would  spend  about 
•3  million  for  advertising  during  prime  time. 
when  a  heavy  concentration  of  prospective 
recruits  would  be  In  the  television  viewing 
audience.  The  Army  Introduced  a  similar 
project  for  radio  broadcasting  in  prime  time. 

TTie  Army  Recruiting  Command  plans  to 
evaluate  this  pilot  project  to  determine 
whether  the  additional  expenditure  for  ad- 
vertising on  networl  prime  time  attracts  a 
large  number  of  recruits. 

Magazines  and  newspapers 

In  fiscal  year  1970  magazines  were  the  prin- 
cipal advertising  medium  used  In  the  Army 
recruiting  prrgram.  Army  recruiting  pro- 
grams were  advertised  272  times  In  various 
types  of  magazines,  such  as  "Life."  "Look." 
"Ebonv."  "Popular  Mechanics,"  "Popular 
Electronics."  "American  Bar  Association 
Journal."  "Outdoor  Life."  "Field  &  Stream," 
"Student  Weekly,"  "Newsweek"  (CoUege  Edi- 
tion), "Time"  (College  Edition),  and  "Play- 
boy." 

The  Army's  advertising  agency  produces  a 
weekly  newspaper  column  entitled  "The  Army 
Green."  The  column  has  been  distributed 
weekly  since  September  1968  to  Army  recruit- 
ers for  distribution  to  local  newspap>ers  and 
is  carried  regularly  In  about  600  newspapers 
across  the  United  States. 

It  contains  Interesting  facts  about  the 
Army,  Is  tailored  for  local  readers,  and  con- 
tains references  to  the  areas  recent  en- 
listees. 

Motion  picture  films 

The  Army  Recruiting  Command  now  uses 
seven  movie  films  in  Its  recruiting  programs. 
During  fiscal  year  1970  the  Command  pro- 
duced two  of  these  films — one  entitled  "Four 
Paces  High"  at  a  cost  of  $71,426  and  the 
other  entlUed  "Medicine  Plus"  at  a  cost  of 
»51,269. 

The  Xlarlne  Corps  uses  four  films  in  Its 
recruiting  program.  The  tlUes  are  "Engineer 
Up."  "Something  In  Reserve."  "Straight  Up 
and  Away,"  and  "Dewey  Canyon."  The  four 
films  cost  about  $90,000. 

Recruiting  publicity  items 
A  variety  of  recruiting  publicity  material 
Is  prepared  and  distributed  by  each  of  the 
recruiting  services.  These. Items  are  poeters. 
brochurtss.  stickers,  displays,  fact  folders, 
bookmarkers,  handbooks,  and  book  covers. 
Posters  and  displays  are  aimed  at  group  audi- 
ences and  are  not  given  directly  to  Individ- 
uals; while  bookmarkers,  book  covers,  stick- 
ers, etc..  are  designed  for  individual  pres- 
entation. The  Army  Recruiting  Command  has 
about  150  different  publicity  Items.  During 
fiscal  year  1970,  about  23.8  million  prints  were 
made  of  83  recruiting  publicity  Items  at  a 
cost  of  about  $640,000  and  about  20.5  mil- 
lion print*  of  varloxis  recruiting  publicity 
Items  were  distributed. 

COORDINATION    WTTH    PVBLVC  ATTAns 
OBCANIZATIONS 

DOD  requires  that  audio-visua!  projects  of 
broad  national  interest,  such  as  recruiting 
programs,  be  submitted  through  appropriate 
channels  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Public  Affairs)  for  approval  before 
release  to  the  public.  Audio-visual  materials 
Include  still  photography,  motion  pictures, 
television  films,  live  television  productions, 
video  tapes,  radio  tapes.  Icinescope  recordings, 
motlon-plcture-stock  footage,  and  associated 
materials. 

With  respect  to  public  affairs  organiza- 
tions in  the  individual  aemces,  we  were  in- 
formed that  production  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  recruiting  materials  was  not  coordi- 
nated with  the  public  affairs  organizations 
in  thoee  aenrlcee  but  that,  In  the  produc- 
tion of  Army  and  Air  Force  recruiting  mate- 
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rials,  public  affairs  and  information  organi- 
zations did  participate  in  developing  some 
of  the  materials. 

The  Army  Recruiting  Command  Is  re- 
quired to  have  the  plot  and  script  of  mo- 
tion pictures  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Information,  Department  of  the 
Army,  before  the  shooting  begins.  The  stated 
purpose  of  this  review  Is  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  content. 

In  regard  to  Air  Force  recruiting,  the  Of- 
fice of  Information  participates  In  the  devel- 
opment of  recruiting  material.  This  Office 
furnishes  Information  objectives,  materials, 
and  briefings  and  also  participates  in  the 
creative  and  review  stages  of  the  recruiting 
program  from  the  Initial  proposal  to  the 
finished  product.  This  Is  Intended  to  enstire 
that  the  materials  produced  are  consistent 
with    Air  Force   Information   objectives. 

CHAPTER  4  :    SCOPK  OT  REVIZW 

We  examined  Into  the  production  of  in- 
formation material  and  services  by  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service, 
toB  Angeles,  CaUfornla;  the  Media  Opera- 
tions Division,  Office  of  Information  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  at  the  Pentagon  and  at  their 
offices  located  In  Arlington,  Virginia;  the 
Department  of  the  Army  Film  Distribution 
and  Utilization  Center.  Tobyhanna,  Penn- 
sylvania; and  the  Department  of  the  All 
Force  Aerospace  Audio- Visual  Service,  Norton 
Air  Force  Base.  California. 

Our  review  of  the  development  and  use  of 
public  Information  materials  by  the  recruit- 
ing services  was  conducted  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command.  Hampton,  Virginia; 
the  U.S.  Navy  Recruiting  Service  and  Re- 
cruiting Aids  Division,  Washington,  D.C;  the 
VS.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Service  and  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Center,  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas;  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Mili- 
tary Pwaonnel  Proctirement  Branch,  Arling- 
ton. Virginia. 

APPENDIX    I 

Congress  or  the  Unttzd  States. 

House  of  Rephesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  4, 1970. 
Mr.  Elmeb  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Staats:  In  the  enclosed  House 
speech.  I  noted  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  revised  its  earlier  estimates  for 
spending  In  public  relations  and  Information 
in  1970  from  $29  mllUon  to  $40  million.  This 
represents  a  38%  Increase  beyond  original 
figures.  Moreover,  several  agencies  which 
spent  $48  million  In  Fiscal  1970  had  respon- 
sibiUtlefl  m  this  area,  but  were  not  Included 
In  the  $40  million  figure.  These  agencies  in- 
clude the  Armed  Services  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Services  and  the  Aerospace  Audio 
Visual  Services. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  funds  these 
agencies  expend  are  used  for  public  Informa- 
tion and  relations.  I  therefore  wish  to  request 
a  formal  Investigation  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  determine  the  full  and  pre- 
cise extent  of  expenditures  of  public  funds 
by  the  Defense  Department  for  the  purpose 
of  public  affairs  during  the  Fiscal  Year  1970. 
Such  an  investigation  would  provide  an  in- 
valuable public  service  and  encourage  more 
accurate  accounting  in  the  future. 
Cordially. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

Feeding  the  Mh-Ttakt  Propaganda  Machine: 
How  MtJCH  IS  Enough? 

(Mr.  Bingham  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rbcoro  and  to  Include  extraneoxu 
matter  i 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  con- 
cemed  for  some  time  about  spending  by  the 
military  for  "public  relations"  and  "public 
information  '  The  military  s  own  figures  Indi- 
cate that  expenditures  to  "Inform"  the  pub- 
lic of  military   actions  and   activities  have 
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recently  Increased  out  of  all  proportion  to 
increases  in  the  total  military  budget,  and 
I  have  obtained  new  information  which  sug- 
gests that  total  public  relations  and  public 
information  spending  by  the  military  may  be 
much  higher  than  the  Pentagon  has  ever  ad- 
mitted. 

According  to  DOD  figures,  which  I  placed  in 
the  Record  during  debate  last  December 
on  the  fiscal  year  1970  defense  appropriation 
bill,  the  amount  of  military  spending  on  pub- 
lic  Information   and   relations  over   the   list 

decade  Increased   by  about   1,000  percent 

from  $2,755,000  to  $29  million— as  compared 
with  a  65-percent  Increase  over  the  same 
time  span  In  the  Defense  Department's  total 
budget— from  $43  billion  to  $76  billion. 

Just  recently  the  Department  of  Defense 
revised  Its  procedures  for  computing  expend- 
itures In  this  area.  As  a  result  of  this  re- 
vision, the  Department  now  admits  It  spent 
$40,447  million  on  public  affairs  In  fiscal 
year  1970  and  Is  proposing  to  spend  $37,675 
million  during  fiscal  year  1971.  These 
amounts  arc  reported  on  page  65  of  volume 
ni — Operation  and  maintenance — of  the 
hearings  before  the  Defense  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  the 
fiscal  year  1971  defense  appropriation  bill. 

These  figures  alone  indicate  that  this  situa- 
tion Is  out  of  hand.  I  recognize  that  the  mili- 
tary must  maintain  a  sufficient  public  rela- 
tions and  Information  program,  but  when  the 
amount  for  that  purpose  has  increased  at 
almost  20  times  the  rate  of  the  total  mili- 
tary budget.  It  Is  clear  that  something  must 
be  done. 

Last  December.  I  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Department  appropriation 
bill  which  would  have  limited  spending  for 
public  affairs  to  $10  million.  Although  that 
amendment  was  defeated.  It  attracted  sub- 
stantial support.  Concern  was  expressed  by  a 
number  of  Members  over  the  DOD's  burgeon- 
ing public  relation  activities.  I  hope  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  insist  on  ex- 
tensive reductions  in  the  $37,675  million  the 
Defense  Department  proposes  to  spend  on 
public  affairs  in  fiscal  year  1971.  If  the  com- 
mittee does  not  do  so,  I  shall  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  offer  an  amendment  to  set  a 
limit  on  expenditures  for  this  purjxsse  com- 
parable to  the  amendment  I  offered  last  year. 
Even  In  light  of  the  revised  DOD  figures, 
the  magnitude  ol  the  total  problem  Is  not 
clear  from  the  amounts  the  DOD  admits  are 
being  spent  for  public  Information  purposes. 
In  the  course  of  my  continuing  Investigation 
of  this  matter,  I  requested  budget  figures  of 
certain  Defense  agencies  which  were  not  In- 
cluded by  DOD  as  public  relation  and  In- 
formation agencies,  but  which  appear  to  have 
responsibilities  In  this  area.  I  submit  here- 
with for  the  Record  a  fact  sheet  supplied 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Moot  In  response  to  a 
letter  from  me.  This  fact  sheet  shows  » 
breakdown  of  the  expenditures  of  those  spe- 
cific agencies  about  which  I  Inquired,  to- 
gether with  the  official  responsibilities  of 
each: 

FACT  SHZXT 

In  response  to  your  request  for  Informa- 
tion concerning  DOD  Public  Information 
functions,  the  following  data  Is  submitted: 

Public  Information,  estimated  fiscal  year 
1970  level  of  funding: 

Army   $4,901 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 12,034 

Air   Force 9,000 

Defense   agencies 8,440 

Total  .- - 35.438 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  none  of  the 
Departments  accounting  systems  record  costs 
In  these  categories:  the  above  figures  repre- 
sent a  headquarters'  estimate  of  tbs 
amounts. 

Data  on  the  following  items  are  provided 
In  response  to  your  specific  mention  of  them. 
The  Department  of  Defense  does  not  con- 
sider them  to  be  public  Information  »c- 
tivltles. 
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Navy  and 
Army     Marine  Corps 


Air  Force 


Defense 
isencies 


Total 


Legislative  liaison ....i.. 

Legislative  affairs _ 

Office  ol  Information,  director's  office,  mtoimation  program  and  media  operations. 

American  forces  radio  and  TV  services.- .   

USAFI. 


2M 
1,095 


242 
684 


976 
1.442 


7,955 


1,484 


5,038 


Aerospace  audio-visual  services. 
Total 


24.504 


210 
294 
144 
433 
522 


1.060 
3.695 
2.144 

16.  979 
6.273 

24,504 


9.294 


2,410 


31,358 


13,658 


56.728 


;  The  lerrr  Armed  Forces  information  and  education  includes  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  ($6,522,000)  and  ttie  Office  of  Information  tor  the  Armed  Forces  (J6,  642.  000)  ol  which  the  American 

Foict  j  Radio  and  Television  Service  ($4,408)  is  a  part. 


rUNCTlONS    OF    THE     AEROSPACE     AUDIO     VISUAL 
SERVICE AAVS 

The  AAVS  Is  a  motion  picture  still  photo- 
graph production  agency.  If  the  Air  Force  re- 
quires a  film,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  this 
organization  to  prcxluce  It.  For  example,  if 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  needs  a  film  to 
explain  Its  mission,  AAVS  will  be  contacted. 
These  are  used  by  the  Air  Force  only;  how- 
ever, should  a  Congressman  or  a  qualliled 
civic  organisation  (such  as  the  Klwanls 
Club)  desire  to  show  a  particular  film  which 
has  been  cleared  for  public  exhibition,  a  re- 
quest may  be  made  through  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters to  the  Office,  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs  Security  Review.  The 
AAVS  has  no  authority  to  release  materials 
to  the  national  press  or  public  media. 

OFFICE       OP       INFORMATION       FOR       THE       ARMED 
forces:     MISSION    AND    RESFONSIBZLmES 

The  basic  mission  of  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces  (lAF)  is  to  provide: 

1.  An  Armed  Forces  Information  Program 
(APIP)  In  support  of  the  Military  Services 
and  their  Internal  Information  functions. 
This  program  provides  Information  products 
of  common  usage  by  the  Services  so  that  U.S. 
military  personnel: 

Comprehend  the  values  of  our  Government 
and  our  National  Heritage: 

Understand  both  the  freedoms  they  are 
called  upon  to  defend,  and  other  Ideologies 
Inimical  to  the  free  Institutions  upon  which 
the  U.S.  Is  founded; 

Are  fully  aware  of  the  threat  of  Com- 
munism; 

Realize  the  responsibilities  and  objectives 
of  the  Individual  military  citizen  through 
the  use  of  all  communications  media,  In- 
cluding the  production  and  distribution  of 
motion  pictures,  publications,  posters  and 
support  materials  for  Armed  Forces  news- 
papers for  use  by  the  Military  Departments 
in  their  respective  Internal  Information  pro- 
grams. This  program  Is  developed  In  con- 
junction with  the  Military  Departments  and 
Includes  such  ate&a  as  I>emocracy/(3ommu- 
nlsm.  World  Affairs,  U.S.  and  Friendly  Mili- 
tary Forces,  Citizenship  (Including  voting). 
Code  of  Conduct,  Orientation  for  Overseas 
Duty,  and  Personal  Affairs. 

2.  Continuous  coverage  of  International, 
national  and  local  U.S.  news,  seat  of  gtovern- 
ment,  military  and  sports  news  and  special 
events  to  U.S.  military  personnel  overseas. 

3.  General  radio  and  television  program 
materials  for  use  by  American  Forces  Radio 
and  Television  stations  representing  the  best 
from  American  networks  and  Industry. 

4.  Policy  and  technical  guidance  governing 
Armed  Forces  newsi>ap>er8,  Civilian  Enter- 
prise publications  and  American  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  outlets  and  n<>' works. 

5.  For  the  evaluation  of  Information  mate- 
rials for  use  In,  and  support  of,  the  Military 
Departments'  Internal  information  pro- 
grams. 

6.  Policy  and  operational  guidance  to  all 
components  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
assure  a  free  flow  of  Information  to  military 
personnel. 

7.  For  the  development  of  long-range 
plans  supporting  the  objectives  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Information  Program. 


OPERATIONAL     ELEMENTS     AND     SCOPE     OF 

AcnvrnES 

A.  American  forces  radio  and  television 

service 

1.  AFRTS — Los  Angeles — Provides  the 
basic  "program  materials  which  are  used  by 
the  AFRT  outlets  overseas.  The  weekly  AM 
program  packages  provide  80  hours  of  music, 
drama,  fine  arts,  and  Information  material, 
and  a  five-hour  library  of  latest  hits  and 
specials.  A  12-hour  package  Is  produced  for 
FM  stereo  automated  outlets.  The  weekly  55- 
hour  television  i>ackage  contains  progrsim- 
mlng  received  from  the  major  commercial 
broadcast  networks,  feature  films,  film  syndl- 
cators,  and  filler  materials.  The  activity  an- 
nually produces  1,0(X)  radio  and  300  television 
spot  announcements  supporting  military  In- 
formation themes.  Over  50,000  slides  and  50 
filler  programs  are  produced  fuinually  for 
television  outlets.  The  worldwide  AFRT  sys- 
tem Includes  approximately  350  radio  and  90 
television  overseas  stations. 

2.  AFRTS — Washington — Provides  con- 
tinuous transmittal  of  international,  na- 
tional, seat  of  government,  military  and 
sports  news  and  special  events.  This  news, 
gathered  from  the  major  U.S.  commercial 
networks,  wire  services  and  military  corre- 
spondents. Is  transmitted  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  by  shortwave,  direct  voice 
cable  and  teletype  to  all  American  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  networks  and  outlets 
worldwide.  Provides  facsimile  photo  service 
to  American  Forces  Television  stations 
worldwide. 

B.  Armed  forces  information  programs  and 
media  operations 

1.  American  Forces  Press  Service  produces 
the  following  publications  for  the  Armed 
Forces  newspapers: 

(a)  Commanders  Digest  distributed  weekly 
to  military  commanders  of  all  the  Services, 
the  Reserves,  and  ROTC  components.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  commanders  and  their 
staffs  with  authoritative  Information  of  Na- 
tional and  Department  of  Defense  policies 
and  goals  and  other  events  of  significance. 

(b)  American  Forces  Press  File  distributed 
weekly  to  military  editors  In  the  field  to  as- 
sist In  publishing  their  newspapers.  Copy 
and  photographs  are  sent  to  all  Armed  Forces 
newspapers  throughout  the  world.  Currently 
these  number  more  than  1,800. 

(c)  Galley  Guide.  A  monthly  four-page 
publication  of  Instruction  and  professional 
comments  advising  newspaper  editors  and 
military  journalists  on  how  to  write,  edit, 
print  and  publish  their  newspapers. 

2.  Armed  Forces  Motion  Pictures  Service 
Includes  the  annual  production  and  distri- 
bution of  films  for  Service  Information  pro- 
grams, distributed  In  quantities  of  up  to 
1,000  prints,  depending  on  Service  require- 
ments. In  the  production  of  films,  this  office 
works  with  commercial  film  companies  and 
service  production  agencies. 

3.  j4rff»ecl  Forces  Publications  Service  pro- 
vides for  the  editing  and  preparation  of 
Information  publications  printed  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  used  by  all 
Military  Departments.  Approximately  100 
publications  a  year  are  produced;  half  of 
these  are  contracted  and  half  produced  in- 


house.  These  materials  take  the  form  of 
pamphlets,  fact  sheets,  pcxket  guides,  bro- 
chures and  similar  printed  materials. 

4.  Visual  Communications  Service  pro- 
duces 12  or  more  original  t>06ters  annually; 
produces  4  or  more  Art  Files  annually  for 
use  by  Service  newspai>©r  editors;  provides 
for  support — Including  design,  layout  and 
original  art  for  all  lAP  publications  printed 
by  GPO — and  monitors  GPO  for  printing 
phase;  supports  Production  Service's  twice- 
weekly  programing:  provides  suppwrt  for 
briefing;  and  handles  the  reprint  program  of 
the  Military  Services. 

5.  Armed  Forces  Production  Service  pro- 
duces and  distributes  approximately  100 
videotaped  programs  for  dissemination  to 
American  Forces  Television  stations  and 
other  Military  Services  for  direct  viewing. 
These  Include  Television  Journal,  a  half-hour 
news  program  produced  weekly  on  activities 
In  Vietnam  and  other  areas  around  the  world 
of  general  Interest  to  military  audiences; 
Pentagon  Forum,  a  discussion  series  covering 
topics  of  general  military  ai:d  command  In- 
terest such  as  drugs.  Cost  Reduction.  Military 
Compensation,  and  Medical  Programs,  also 
produced  weekly  In  a  half-hour  format;  and 
selected  variable  length  Television  Jou-ial 
"Special  Reports"  produced  as  sound-or.-ftlm 
Interviews. 

ASSISTANT     TO     THE     SECRIBTART     OF     DEFENSE 

LEGISLATIVE   AFFAIRS 

The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Legislative  Affairs)  Is  the  principal  staff  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  De- 
partment of  Defense  relations  with  the 
Congress.  He  performs  functions  In  his  as- 
signed fields  of  responsibility  such  as :  (1 ) 
advising  and  assisting  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  other  officials  of  the  Dei>artment 
on  congressional  aspects  of  Department  of 
Defense  jKiUcles,  plans,  and  programs;  (2) 
coordinating  Department  of  Defense  actions 
relating  to  congressional  consideration  of  the 
legislative  program  of  the  Department;  (3) 
coordinating  the  development,  clearance,  and 
furnishing  of  information  in  response  to 
requests  received  In  the  Defense  Staff  Offices 
from  members  of  Congress  and  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  their  staffs;  (4)  arrang- 
ing for  the  designation  and  appearance  of 
witnesses  from  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
congressional  hearings  on  Defense  matters; 
and  (5)  maintaining  direct  liaison  with  the 
Congress,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  other  Government  agencies  with 
regsird  to  legislative  Investigations  and  other 
pertinent  matters  affecting  relations  of  the 
Department   of   Defense   with  the  Congress. 

These  agencies  account  for  $56,728  million 
In  expenditures.  Of  that  amount  $48,062  mil- 
lion— the  fiscal  year  1970  expenditures  for 
legislative  liaison,  legislative  affairs,  the 
Armed  Forces  radio  and  TV  services,  and  the 
aerospace  audio  visual  services — is  not  re- 
flected In  the  $37,675  million  the  Pentagon 
Is  now  requesting  for  spending  In  this  area. 
While  it  Is  clear  that  not  all  the  expenditures 
of  these  agencies  are  devoted  to  public  In- 
formation and  relations,  an  examination  of 
the  official  descriptions  of  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  types  of  materials  they  produce, 
make  It  clear  that  a  significant  portion  of  the 
fundi,  they  expend  are,  In  fact,  used  for  pub- 
lic Information  and  public  relations. 
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Prom  this  Information,  It  appears  that  the 
figure  of  t37  million  stated  by  the  Defense 
Department  as  the  level  of  Ita  public  Infor- 
mation and  public  relations  expenditure  Is 
far  too  low.  The  true  figure  co\ild  run  as  high 
as  twice  that  amount. 

Accordingly,  I  am  asking  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  investigate  the  expendi- 
tures of  these  agencies  in  question  and  de- 
termine exactly  how  much  is  being  used  for 
public  Information.  I  hope  to  have  this  ma- 
terial available  when  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  comes  before  the  House. 

Last  year  the  Congress  expressly  prohibited 
DOD  propaganda  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress.  However,  it  appears  that 
more  stringent  restrictions  will  have  to  be 
placed  on  the  Pentagon's  tendency  to  adver- 
tise its  own  actions  and  to  promote  its  own 
causes. 

CONGHXSS  or  TUB  TJHTTWD  StATXS, 

Housx  or  Rkpuesxmtattves, 
Wcuhinsrton,  D.C.,  June  19,  1970. 
itr.  Bl^kr  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  Staats:  The  purpose  of  thla  let- 
ter Is  to  reaffirm  several  agreements  reached 
today  in  my  conversations  with  Mr.  Roth- 
well  and  others  of  your  staff. 

In  my  letter  of  June  4,  I  requested  "the 
full  and  precise  extent  of  expenditures  of 
public  funds  by  the  Defense  Department  for 
the  purpoee  of  public  affairs  during  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1970."  It  Is  now  my  understanding 
that  the  QAO  will  limit  its  investigation  to 
the  Armed  Services  Radio  and  Television 
Service,  the  Aerocpace  Audio- Visual  Servicee, 
and  military  recruitment  activities  of  all 
agencies  involved  therein.  In  specific,  your 
investigation  will  seek  to  determine  in  as 
much  detail  as  practicable  ( 1 )  the  extent  to 
which  the  materials  and  services  produced  by 
these  agencies  are  utilized  for  public  con- 
sxunption,  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the 
formal  public  information  and  public  affeJrs 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
consulted  by  these  agencies  in  the  process  of 
deciding  what  kinds  of  materials  and  serv- 
ices they  will  produce.  This  Information  will 
allow  me  to  make  more  accurate  Judgments 
about  the  proportion  of  the  budgets  of  these 
agencies  that  might  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  "public  affairs"  and  "public  information" 
expecditiires. 

As  I  indicated  to  Mr.  Rothwell,  I  would 
hope  to  request  and  receive  a  brief  status  re- 
port from  the  QAO  on  its  progress  In  this  In- 
vestigation at  the  time  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Bill  for  FT  1971  comes  before  the 
House,  probably  some  time  in  mid-July. 
Thereafter  I  will  expect  to  receive  additional 
Information  contained  in  the  Inveetlgatlon 
as  it  becomes  available. 
Cordially, 

JOTTATHAN  B.  BINCHAU- 


IMPACT  OF  MODERN  MASS  MEDIA 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALnroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  consider  the  un- 
precedented impact  of  the  modem  mass 
media  upon  the  minds  and  attitudes  of 
the  public,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
Initiative  and  to  applaud  constructive 
achievement  in  improving  the  quality  of 
television  programing 

Tl7*refore.  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  my  colleagues  to  a  bright  spot 
upon  the  public  programing  horizon. 

The  members  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee,  its  professional 
staff  and  many  invited  guests  have  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a 
preview  screening  of  a  new  film  called 
"Space  in  the  Age  of  Aquarius." 

This  entertaining  and  Informative 
hour-long  special,  designed  for  national 
television,  will  begin  to  fill  a  gap  in  pub- 
lic understanding. 

Our  committee  has  received  thousands 
of  letters  asking  how  the  national  space 
program  and  its  spin-off  space  technol- 
ogy benefit  the  taxpaying  citizens.  This 
filmed  program,  produced  by  Hugh 
O'Brian  and  Bill  Gibson  and  starring 
Mr.  O'Brian  and  Jonathan  Winters,  as 
well  as  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  and  other 
space  age  pioneers,  successfully  answers 
many  of  the  questions  in  terms  that  any- 
one can  appreciate. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  which  I 
chair  and  those  responsible  for  our  his- 
toric space  achievements,  we  %ish  to  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  Mr.  O'Brian  and 
his  associates  for  helping  us  communi- 
cate the  benefits  of  space  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  so  effectively. 

We  understand  that  the  program  has 
already  received  the  sponsorship  of  Gen- 
eral Poods  and  the  Paberge  Co.,  which 
also  contributed  the  initial  production 
costs.  Two  of  the  major  TV  networks  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  this  imaginative 
production  and  it  is  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  show  It  on  prime 
time  early  next  year.  The  leadership  of 
the  National  Space  Club  has  assured  us 
of  their  enthusiastic  support  in  acquir- 
ing the  widest  possible  national  distribu- 
tion. 

We  congratulate  the  sponsors  for  their 
active  interest  in  the  national  space  ef- 
fort. We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr. 
O'Brian's  excellent  achievement  will 
encourage  others  to  produce  programs  on 
equally  constructive  themes  in  the  fu- 
ture, aimed  not  just  at  the  limited  audi- 
ences of  educational  television,  but  at 
the  large  audiences  available  on  network 
television  at  prime  time. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper 
headlines  have  made  us  all  well  aware 
of  the  ongoing  tragedy  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Bitter  conflict  has  been  raging; 
human  lives  are  being  lost. 

The  root  of  these  troubles  lies  tn  the 
discrimination  which  has  been  visited 
upon  the  Catholic  minority  of  Northern 
Ireland  for  some  300  years.  I  cite  the 
1969  Cameron  report,  an  official  docu- 
ment of  the  British  Government,  which 
refers  to,  and  I  quote,  "well  documented" 
cases  of  discrimination  in  the  making  of 
local  government  appointments.  This 
same  report  describes  "well  documented" 
cases  of  deliberate  manipulation  of  local 
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government  electoral  boundaries — politi- 
cal gerrymandering.  Housing  allocation» 
have  been  employed  dlscrlmlnatorUy 
against  the  Catholics  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. Low-paying,  dead-end  jobs  haw 
been  the  lot  of  this  minority. 

Some  steps  have  finally  been  taken  to 
change  these  invidious  devices.  But  even 
as  the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland 
claims  that  it  is  making  progress  in  erad- 
icating discrimination  against  Catholics, 
that  Government  has  revived  internment,' 
a  device  employed  to  deprive  citizens  of 
their  most  basic  rights  by  detaining  them 
without  right  of  appeal  or  any  other  legal 
remedy. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the 
United  Irish  Counties  Association  of  New 
York,  a  resolution  was  adopted  which  is 
very  much  relevant  to  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. At  this  point,  I  should  Uke  to  in- 
clude this  resolution  In  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  Record: 

RxaoLunoK  Unanimouslt  Asoptxd  bt  thi 
XJnTTTD  laisH  Counties  Association  on 
Skptembxs  15 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  United 
Irish  Counties  Association  of  New  York,  Inc. 
the  delegates  assembled  voted  unanimously 
to  protest  the  cruel  and  Inhuman  treatment 
of  our  Irish  people  In  Northern  Ireland. 

The  idea  of  the  Stormont  Oovemment  in- 
voking the  Special  Powers  Act,  which  allowi 
arrest  and  internment,  without  trial,  in  the 
year  of  1971  we  find  particularly  revolting.  We 
call  on  the  British  Government  and  the 
Stormont  Oovernment  to  take  steps  to  cor- 
rect this  shameful  situation  and  remove  the 
British  Occupying  Forces  before  It  Is  too  late. 
PxTEB  J.  O'NnLi-. 

President, 
M.  P.  HicGiNa, 
Resolutions  Committee. 


LOOKS    FORWARD    TO    DAY    WHEN 
POLAND  WILL  BE  FREE  AGAIN 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Septem- 
ber 17  marks  the  32d  anniversary  of  the 
Red  Army  invasion  of  Poland.  The  Polish 
American  Congress  has  commemorated 
this  tragic  event  in  a  recent  statemoit 
which  gives  those  who  hold  liberty  in 
esteem  reason  for  sober  reflection.  May 
we  all  look  forward  to  the  day  in  the  fu- 
ture when  Poland  will  again  be  free. 

While  joining  with  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress  in  its  fervent  desire  that 
Poland  and  the  other  captive  nations 
may  know  true  freedom  once  again,  I 
insert  this  statement  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Polish  American  Concrkss, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Thirty-two  years  ago,  on  September  17, 
1939,  the  Red  Army  swooped  down  from  be- 
hind on  Polish  troops  fighting  the  Nazi  In- 
vaders. This  perfidious  act  fetarted  the  Soviet 
conquest  of  Central-ES«tern  Europe. 

After  varying  fortunes  of  war.  the  rule  of 
Moscow  extended  up  to  the  River  Elbe  and 
many  nations,  formerly  Independent,  became 
Soviet  satellites. 

However,  these  people  do  not  accept  the 
bondage,  and  courageously  struggle  for  free- 
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dom.  Although  their  efforts  have  been 
brutally  crushed,  hope  or  despair  will  un- 
doubtedly push  them  to  new  and  desperate 
deeds.  An  explosion  may  easily  cause  general 
upheaval  ominoxis  to  world  peace. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  nations  to  pre- 
vent such  a  dangerous  development.  The 
surest  way  to  do  it  is  by  loosening  Soviet 
control  of  Central-Eastern  Europe  and  by 
ending  Moscow's  salflah  use  of  ita  peoples. 

The  UJ3.  Oovernment  should  always  retain 
these  goals  as  an  object  of  its  policy  and 
every  opportunity  should  be  utilized  to 
hasten  their  realization.  Negotiations  con- 
ducted with  the  Soviet  rulers,  from  com- 
merce to  disarmament,  should  never  con- 
tribute to  the  consolidation  of  the  Soviet 
rule  over  Central -EUistern  Europe  and  never 
approve  the  exploitation  of  this  area  by  the 
Kremlin. 


BILINGUAL  PROBLEMS  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOX7BE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTidav,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Gar- 
land Cannon,  professor  of  linguistics,  at 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  while  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
last  year,  completed  a  research  on  bilin- 
gualism.  It  is  a  very  learned  document, 
and  in  view  of  the  interest  in  bilingual 
matters  it  becomes  a  useful  and  welcome 
contribution.  It  was  published  in  the 
May,  1971  issue  of  Publications  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A  copy  of  the  document  follows : 

Bilingual  Psoblkms  and  Dkvklopmknts  nc 

TBI  UNirro  States 

(By  Oarland  Cannon) 

When  an  individual's  language  is  not  ac- 
cepted in  his  speech  community,  social  and 
economic  discrimination  may  follow  for  a 
child  or  adult.  The  possibility  of  acceptance 
of  someone  who  apeaka  a  language  different 
from  that  of  the  majority  tongue  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact  that,  around  the  world 
until  recently,  as  a  child  he  waa  likely  to 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  monolingual  cur- 
riculum of  hie  country's  formal  educational 
system.  That  is,  nothing  was  done  to  help 
him  overcome  his  special  linguistic  problems. 
The  result  frequently  has  been  and  often 
continues  to  be  poor  achievement  and  even 
school  dropout.  The  Mexican -American  in 
the  United  States  haa  an  average  eighth- 
grade  education,  two  years  lees  than  blacks 
and  four  years  less  ihan  other  whites  with  a 
commensurately  lower  income.  Perhaps  40% 
of  the  Chlcanos  in  Texas  are  functional  11- 
llteratee,  and  only  a  quarter  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans  In  Los  Angeles  speak  Blngllsb 
fluently. 

The  original  linguistic  causes  can  help 
lead  to  rebellion  against  the  seemingly  de- 
liberate oppression,  as  in  the  recent  disturb- 
ances between  the  Chinese  and  Malays  or  in 
the  persistent  difBcultles  In  Quebec.  The  ex- 
tremes are  a  spontaneous  riot  or  almost  sys- 
tematic bloodshed.  They  may  culminate  in 
demands  for  a  separate  language  state,  like 
the  Punjabis  and  Oujaratia  in  India,  and  the 
militant  Chlcanos  who  call  for  a  Spanish 
state  in  the  U.S. 

Five  million  American  children  have  a 
non-English  mother  tongue,  and  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics  estimates  that  20  million 
Americans  do  not  apeak  English  natively.  Of 
the  3  million  children  whom  the  TJJB.  Office  of 
Education  eertimates  to  still  be  using  their 
iiatlve  language,  1.75  million  are  of  Spanish 
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background,  not  counting  S17,000  Cuban  ref- 
ugees. Another  144,000  are  Indiana  enrolled 
in  various  schools,  with  a  million  from  some 
30  other  languages  Uke  French,  German, 
Polish,  Italian,  and  Czech,  Immigration  of 
school-age  children  is  rising.'  Yet  In  1067 
only  about  142,000  of  the  3  million  received 
special  instruotlon.  This  question  is  not  tm 
advanced  or  exploelve  in  the  U.S.  as  In  Can- 
ada or  the  Punjab,  but  the  viltlmate  pollUcal 
ramifications  are  well  known  to  Republicans 
who  seek  the  votes  of  Latin  Americans  and 
other  minorities. 

The  more  jingoistic  historians  laud  Amer- 
ica's linguistic  richness  and  the  successful 
melting-pot  tradition.  What  is  not  said  and 
is  sometimes  not  understood  is  that  the  tra- 
dition induces  the  immigrant  to  discard  his 
native  language  and  culture  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, if  he  is  to  advance  vocationally  and 
socially.  An  especially  dlsttifblng  result  is 
that  the  person,  particularly  a  child,  may  be- 
come reluctant  to  speak  his  own  language.  He 
thereby  moves  into  a  kind  of  linguistic  no 
man's  land,  where  his  English  is  Inadequate 
and  yet  his  command  of  his  ancestral  lan- 
guage is  criticized  by  his  parents.  Mexican- 
Americans  or  Italians  may  chide  their  chil- 
dren for  bad  Spanish  or  Italian,  while  the 
children  are  encountering  obstaclee  in  the 
"Anglo"  curriculum.  Meanwhile,  American 
monoUnguals  lose  the  opportunity  for  the 
real  association  needed  with  them,  in  order 
to  move  toward  the  ultimate  acquisition  of 
bilingual  skills  that  many  Europeans  pos- 
sess.- 

The  United  States  has  always  been  a  mono- 
lingual nation.  It  is  true  that  several  bl- 
llng;i;al  programs  were  flourishing  by  the 
mld-nlneteenth  century,  especially  Oerman- 
EngUsh  ones  In  such  places  as  Milwaukee  and 
Cincinnati.  However,  the  Oerman  programs 
disappeared  completely  with  World  War  I. 
Until  World  War  II.  the  great  majority  of 
non-English  children  were  thrust  into  a 
monolingual  currlctilum.  Since  1046  there 
has  been  a  considerable  expansion  of  pro- 
grams In  English  as  a  second  language,  in- 
cluding the  beginning  of  needed  research 
by  linguists  and  other  scholars.  But  con- 
centration was  on  Intensive  English  drills 
designed  to  permit  later  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish in  school  subjects,  with  no  effort  to  de- 
velop the  child's  pride  in  and  appreciation 
of  his  cultural  heritage.  Though  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  dates  back  a  cen- 
tury, linguistically  oriented  methods  and 
materials,  based  on  a  comparison  of  Eng- 
lish and  the  Amerind  tongue  and  the  ex- 
pected interference  from  the  mother  lan- 
guage, have  been  Introduced  only  In  the  last 
decade.  Despite  these  Instructional  improve- 
ments, Indian  children  continue  to  score  be- 
low national  norms  on  various  kinds  of 
standardized  teats  and  then  fall  farther  be- 
hind as  they  proceed  through  the  grades.  A 
major  effort  is  being  made  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  where  20,000  children  attend 
Bureau  schools.  Additional  extensive  work  is 
being  done  with  the  Alaskans  and  Missis- 
sippi Choctaws.  Overall,  about  160,000  Indian 
children,  80%  of  whom  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish natively,  are  receiving  special  instruc- 
tion.' 

When  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  expanded  in  1964  to  include  En^lsh  aa 
a  second  language,  some  existing  programs 
were  improved.  Title  XI  of  the  Act  provided 
a  million  dollars  in  fiscal  1067  specifically  for 
such  a  purpose.  To  this  were  added  roughly 
$5  million  under  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
$1  million  under  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1066,  and  tlO-e  million  for 
Cuban  refugee  assistance.  By  far  the  largest 
assistance  came  through  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1086,  with 
$7  mUlion  under  Title  I  and  $5.6  million  un- 
der Title  m,  for  a  total  of  $30  million  in 
fiscal  1067  to  help  meet  the  linguistic  needs 
of  non-EngUsh  speakers. 
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The  multiplicity  of  legislation  by  1067  re- 
sulted in  overleaping,  and  yet  too  few  people 
were  being  assisted.  The  minority  view  on  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  nonethtiees  main- 
tained ttiat  existing  legislation  could  give 
"far  greater  emphasis"  to  bilingual  needs, 
since  Title  XI,  e.g.,  was  funding  only  one 
Institute  for  bilingual  teachers  of  the  total 
617  NDEA  teacher  institutes.  Thirty-seven 
individual  blUs  in  the  House  of  Representa* 
tlves  were  coalesced,  eleven  Senators  coauth- 
orlng  similar  bills,  so  as  to  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  "to 
provide  assistance  to  local  education  agen- 
cies in  establishing  bUlngual  education  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  certain  other  assist- 
ance to  promote  such  programs."  Specifically, 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  permits  grants 
to  local  school  agencies  for  planning  and 
pilot  projects,  pre-service  and  in-service 
training  of  teachers  and  teacher-aides,  ad- 
ministration of  such  programs,  acquisition 
of  needed  equipment  and  materials,  and 
securing  of  teachers  to  teach  their  native 
language  where  it  is  the  students'  dominant 
one.  The  general  purpoee  Is  to  help  children 
be  comfortable  in  their  own  tongue  plus 
English,  while  appreciating  the  two  cultures 
represented  thereby.  In  contrast  to  the 
former  rather  mechanical  purpose  of  In- 
structing only  in  English,  as  in  second-lan- 
guage programs.  The  children  served  are  to 
be  from  three  to  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
are  to  come  from  low-income  families. 

Passed  In  late  1067,  the  Act  carried  no 
funds.  Finally  the  Congress  appropriated  7V4 
million  for  one-year  projects  beginning  in 
S^tember  1069.  Several  sucoeesful  programs 
were  in  existence  by  then,  some  funded  local- 
ly, some  by  state  or  federal  sources,  and  moet 
by  a  combination  which  Induded  federal 
money.  Miami  (where  the  annual  coet  per 
student  in  Coral  Way  Elementary  School  was 
$26  for  materials  and  teacfaer-aidee,  funded 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  as  the  first  phase  of 
a  larger  project) ,  Laredo,  Edlnburg,  and  San 
Antonio  were  among  the  beet  known.  Once 
the  $7.6  milUon  was  appropriated,  school 
districts,  university  scholars,  private  scholar- 
ly and  research  groups,  and  others  flooded 
tbe  Office  of  Education  with  proposala,  re- 
questing $41  mUllon  for  316  projeoU  iu  41 
states. 

Seventy-six  projects  were  approved.*  Of 
these,  65  were  in  Spanish-English,  hardly  a 
surprising  percentage,  since  two-thirds  of 
the  chUdren  who  need  to  be  reached  by  bi- 
lingual education  speak  i^Minlsh.  There  was 
one  each  in  Cherokee,  Chinese.  French,  J^- 
anese,  Navajo,  and  Portuguese.  One  in  Orants, 
New  Mexico,  Involved  three  Indian  languages, 
plus  Spanish  and  English.  The  one  at  P.S.  1 
in  the  Bronx  served  270  children,  where  45% 
are  Chinese  and  33%  are  Puerto  Rican.  More 
than  half  the  projects  were  in  California  and 
Texas.  The  program  reaching  the  largest 
nimiber  of  students  was  in  San  Antonio,  in- 
volving 1,660  from  kindergarten  through 
moet  of  the  grades.  One  component  of  that 
program  was  the  training  of  bilingual  secre- 
taries and  office  workers.  The  most  costly  was 
in  Chula  Vista,  California,  where  $6'70,774 
was  expended  for  Spanish  programs  for  606 
students,  eventually  to  affect  all  grades  in 
five  urban  dlatricte. 

The  Office  of  Education  required  all  76 
projects  to  undergo  the  usual  evaluation  pro« 
oedures  plus  a  new  kind  of  auditing,  whereby 
detached  outsiders  would  also  assess  results. 
The  total  assessments  are  to  be  refined  into 
an  annual  composite,  to  be  sent  to  those  in- 
volved in  each  project  and  pooslUy  to  others 
who  are  interested.  The  Office  deliberately 
made  such  elaborate  preparations,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  projects  represented  one  of  the 
most  enlightened,  coordinated  attempts  at 
blllnc^al-bicultural  education  in  the  U.  S.. 
if  not  the  world,  excepting  countries  like 
Switzerland,  where  natural  linguistic  group- 
ing has  historically  produced  bilingual  or 
even  polylingual  cltlxena.  The  hope  was  that 
colleges  and  unlventtlM  In  the  states  npn- 
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•ented  would  cooperate  fully  as  their  serv- 
ices were  needed,  some  having  been  directly 
Involved  In  a  project  from  the  beginning. 

The  hope  has  been  partly  realized.  Among 
the  58  projects  approved  for  1970-71,  Whlt- 
tler  College  la  providing  In-service  training 
for  aides,  teachers,  and  others  In  the  Monte- 
bello  Unified  School  District  project.  Hunter 
and  Lehman  Colleges  are  provldliig  bilingual 
training  to  teachers  and  auxiliary  personnel. 
The  two  have  Initiated  degree  programs  in 
bilingual  education,  In  a  consortium  with 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  that 
has  been  funded  for  $276,000.  The  1970-71 
projects,  costing  $8,026,862,  have  been  gen- 
erally devised  In  terms  of  five-year  go«ls,  as 
opposed  to  the  narrow,  one-year  goals  usu- 
ally Imposed  In  the  1969-70  projects.  Spanish 
again  domlnatee,  with  47  of  the  total  68.  One 
In  Chamorro  is  on  Guami  and  there  are  three 
In  French,  California  has  19  projects;  Texas 
12,  Tb«  least  expensive  Is  the  $20,000  allo- 
cated to  King  City,  CaUfomla.  for  instruc- 
tion of  Mexican  Immigrants'  children.  Ex- 
cept for  the  $486,686  granted  to  the  Los  An- 
geles schools  for  Instruction  In  kindergarten 
and  the  first  grade,  by  far  the  moet  expen- 
sive and  far-reaching  is  the  $600,000  given 
the  Dade  County  schools  to  develop  "a  na- 
tional core  curriculum  for  Spanish-speaking 
children  In  grades  one  through  three."  The 
curriculum  will  then  be  field  tested  in  select- 
ed bilingual  education  programs  around  the 
country  beginning  in  September  1971,  In  a 
four-year  effort. 

Meanwhile,  some  blUnjfual  activity  has 
continued  in  other  govemmenta'  groups.  The 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rlpnts.  recognizing 
that  an  individual's  language  often  helps  ex- 
plain his  economic  and  other  difficulties.  In 
1970  completed  a  study  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  educational  opportunities  for  Mexi- 
can-American youths  in  Southwestern  public 
schools.  The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportu- 
nity for  the  Spanish-Speaking  is  a  dedicated 
group  directly  charged  with  finding  possible 
linguistic  solutions.  A  mark  of  the  Increas- 
ing sophistication  In  such  endeavors  Is  that 
the  narrower  title  of  Mexican-American  Af- 
fairs Unit  of  the  Office  of  Education  has  be- 
come Office  of  the  Spanish -Speaking,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  many  Cuban,  Puerto  Rlcan, 
and  other  non-Mexican  Spanish  speakers. 
There  are  numerous  related  federal  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Department  of  Labor's 
"Philadelphia  Plan,"  where  bidders  on  fed- 
erally assisted  contracts  costing  more  than  a 
half  miUion  dollars  must  pledge  minority- 
group  hiring  goals— e.g.,  20 '"c  of  the  crafts- 
men must  be  Negroes.  Orientals,  persons 
with  Spanish  surnames,  and/or  American 
Indians. 

Since  grants  under  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  go  to  state  and  local  school  agen- 
cies, these  dramatically  expanded  their  own 
efforts  for  a  time,  until  financial  retrench- 
ment across  the  nation  began  to  affect  them. 
Not  long  ago  some  states  had  laws,  even  con- 
stitutional provisions,  prohibiting  instruc- 
tion In  any  language  other  than  English  In 
content  courses.  States  like  Colorado,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Texas  have  overcome  the 
restriction  through  repeal,  or  passage  of  per- 
missive legislation.  Perhaps  no  state  now  has 
such  a  law.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  not-infre- 
quent situation  of  the  past  Is  gone  forever, 
where  the  teacher  gave  Instructions  In  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Spanish -speaking  child,  upon 
asking  what  he  was  supposed  to  do.  was 
slapped  for  violating  the  r\ile  of  "English 
only"  which  supposedly  helped  him  learn  the 
language  faster.  This  change  in  attitude  Is 
quite  recent.  Not  unUl  1966  did  New  York 
pass  the  Rodriguez-Ramos-Lopez  Act  ex- 
empting voter  applicants  from  ^"gllsb  lit- 
eracy tests  if  proof  of  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion is  provided.  Only  in  1969  did  El  Paso's 
Bowie  High  School  (where  most  students 
are  Mexican- American)  abolish  the  rule  pro- 
hibiting Spanish  on  the  grounds. 

Texas,  with  the  largest  number  of  bilin- 
gual programs,  had  a  total  of  28  In  1969-70.  a 
rise  from  the  12  to  IS  of  1968-68.  It  Is  Im- 
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plementlng  a  new  Statewide  Design  for  Bl- 
Ungrual  Education,  since  a  half  million  stu- 
dents, comimBlng  a  fifth  of  the  public-school 
enroUnckent,  have  Spanish  surnames.  More- 
over, at  least  half  of  these  begin  formal 
education  knowing  little  or  no  English.  Arl- 
aona,  Oallfomla,  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and 
New  Yca-k  are  also  dedicated.  The  Dade 
County  program  ia  so  famous  that  Its  ad- 
ministrators must  spend  much  of  their  time 
In  accommodating  the  stream  of  observers 
from  around  the  world.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Is  assisting  states  through 
large  lltmtcy  and  other  English  programs  for 
migrant  workers,  all  federal  and  state  efforts 
reaching  some  1.6  million  Mexlcan-Amerl- 
oans  in  1968. 

Private  and  professional  groups  are  equally 
Involved.  The  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
sponsored  conferences  In  1969  on  the  teach- 
ing of  English  *o  speakers  of  other  languages 
as  a  worldwide  problem,  on  a  national  pro- 
gram for  constructing  English  bUlngual  dic- 
tionaries, and  on  social  dialectology  and  its 
pedagogical  implications,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  underprivileged  blacks.  Ford  and 
other  foundations  have  continued  making 
grants,  while  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion conducts  workshops  and  cooperates  in 
various  ways.*  The  NEA  devoted  Its  Ninth 
Annual  Invitational  Conference  on  Civil  and 
Human  Rights  in  Education,  in  March  1971. 
to  the  theme  of  "developing  an  Instructional 
program  to  Implement  cultural  pluralism.' 
Regional  education  laboratories  are  partici- 
pating in  programs,  some  being  directed  by 
distinguished  scholars  who  have  temporarily 
Jeft  university  poets  to  devote  themselves 
full  time  to  the  work.  Time  and  Life  maga- 
zlffes  collaborated  with  KOGO-TV  of  San 
Diego  In  making  Maflana  Is  Today,  a  color 
film  depicting  a  Mexlcan-Amerlcaji  child's 
•difficulties  vfhen  he  enters  school  with  only 
limited  EnglUh.  Seemingly  unrelated  move- 
ments like  Cesar  Chavez's  huelgas  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Reles  Lopez  Tijerlna's  Aliama 
In  New  Mexico  have  contributed  In  their 
own  way  to  greater  public  awareness. 

As  the  problem  is  worldwide,  international 
cooperation  would  seem  to  be  the  best  hope 
for  America  and  other  countries.  Wales, 
where  half  the  subjects  are  taught  in  English 
In  bilingual  schools  and  where  a  govern- 
ment-appointed commission  recommended 
that  Welsh  have  equal  status  with  English 
as  the  legal  or  official  language,  hosted  an 
International  Conference  in  Aberystwyth  In 
1960.  Several  successful  regional  conferences, 
notably  In  Africa,  have  been  held.  Thirty-six 
scholars  and  key  federal  officials  held  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Bilingual  Education  in 
Washington  In  June  1969,  funded  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  There,  a  National  Com- 
mittee for  Study  of  Bilingual  Education  was 
formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  William 
Mackey.  the  leading  Ccuiadlan  scholar  on  the 
subject  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Laval  In- 
ternational Center.  The  Committee  was 
charged  with  the  plotting  of  basic  research 
necessary  for  successful  programs;  however, 
it  has  not  met  since  Its  formation.  The  Con- 
ference was  noteworthy  in  that  almost  half 
the  p««-tlclpants  were  Latin  Americans,  un- 
like some  previous  small  gatherings  where 
the  handful  In  attendance  might  have  been 
caUed  lagartos  (lizards)  by  some  Puerto 
Rlcans  as  the  counterpart  of  the  blacks' 
Uncle  Toia. 

The  Conference  discussed  methods  and 
materials,  teacher  preparation,  evaluation, 
and  language  acquisition  of  the  child.  A  bi- 
Ungual  clearinghouse  was  suggested,  to  keep 
track  of  the  hoet  of  ambitious  experiments 
completed  or  In  process  arovmd  the  world, 
with  miuhroomlng  publications  and  teach- 
ing materials,  almost  too  many  to  read.  The 
paucity  of  good  bilingual  teachers  was 
strongly  lamented.  One  scholar  noted  the 
paradox  that  Puerto  Rlcan  schools  have  few 
native  English  teachers  as  models,  while 
mainland  schools  have  few  native  Spanish 
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models  for  bUlngual  education.  The  Confer- 
once  discussed  oollegee  of  education,  whloh 
ennce  interest  but  still  have  not  aubetao- 
tlvely  altered  their  tnuUtlaaal  curricula  in 
order  to  create  the  flrvt  real  bUlngual 
teaoher-tralnlng  Institute  In  the  n3.  Drastlo 
changes  are  needed  In  teacher  training;  per- 
haps guidelines  should  be  developed,  so  as  to 
permit  existing  Institutions  to  break  thetr 
present  unsuccessfxU  molds  more  eaaUy.  n. 
naUy,  the  familiar  standardized  tests  wen 
criticized  at  the  Conference  as  being  both 
ciUture-blased  and  verbal.  Many  blacks  or 
non-native  English  speakers  usuaUy  do  mors 
poorly  than  middle-class  native  speakers  on 
these  tests,  but  score  comparably  well  on  % 
test  that  is  fair  to  them.  'The  elaborate  a*w 
Diego  program  Is  developing  a  placement  test 
whloh,  when  available,  could  help  eliminate 
a  common  practice  of  placing  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  child  on  a  slower  track  in  school  be- 
cause of  his  poor  score  on  the  biased  BngUah 
test.  This  practice  assures  his  falUng  even 
farther  behind  and  perhaps  never  reachlai 
the  biased  admissions  tests  which  may  reject 
him  from  college.  Numerous  college  depart- 
ments of  anthropology,  educational  psy- 
chology, llngulstlca,  psychology,  sociology, 
and  related  disciplines  need  Involvement  In 
the  construction  of  appropriate  tests  at  vari- 
ous levels. 

A  decade  ago  the  general  situation  for 
nonnative  English  speakers  in  the  U.S.  was 
quite  bleak.  Now  It  is  somewhat  brighter  In 
terms  of  the  amounts  being  spent  on  the 
numbers  of  children  and  the  numbers  of 
programs.  The  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
Is  comprehensively  engaged  In  the  work,  and 
there  is  widespread  interest  in  the  problems 
of  language  minorities.  Dozens  of  university 
scholars  are  concentrating  on  research  to 
billngualism  and/or  Negro  social  dialects. 
Nonetheless,  at  least  one  formidable  barrier 
remains:  no  reliable  means  of  evaluation  has 
yet  been  devised.'  Not  only  is  it  not  known 
whether  funds  for  a  given  program  are  being 
spent  efficiently  to  advance  selected  people 
toward  the  right  goal,  but  It  Is  not  even 
known  absolutely  that  the  program  wlU  ulti- 
mately prove  helpful  in  the  right  way.  Past 
evaluation  of  a  project  was  primarily  by  peo- 
ple who  developed  and  Implemented  it.  Since 
a  generally  positive  assessment  was  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  funding  for  the  following 
year,  some  of  their  conclusions  may  have 
been  less  than  dispassionate.  The  new  con- 
cept of  "outside"  auditors  Is  providmg  more 
detachment.  StUl,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
many  children  to  grow  up  and  be  closely  ob- 
served in  adult  life  before  the  nation  can 
be  relatively  certain  of  the  real  results  of 
bilingual  education  and  can  then  make  any 
needed  refinements  toward  the  kind  of  na- 
tional program  envisioned  In  the  Dade 
County  plan  for  a  core  curriculum. 

Two  other  problems  persist.  Not  nearly 
enough  people  are  being  systematically  and 
progressively  reached,  and  there  remains 
some  formlessness  in  the  general  direction 
and  national  shaping  of  policies  toward  bl- 
lingualUm  In  the  U.S.  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world.'  Officials  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
as  well  as  scholars,  acknowledge  the  magni- 
tude of  the  dual  tasks  of  taforming  the  na- 
tion about  the  importance  and  value  of  bi- 
llngualism, and  of  establishing  its  direction. 
One  Innovation  which  is  being  carefuUy 
studied  Is  Mexico's  large-scale  experimenta- 
tion in  beginning  with  the  native  Indian 
language,  so  as  to  speed  the  chUd's  move- 
ment into  Spanish  speech  and  writing.  Peru 
has  a  similar  pilot  project.  Actually.  Ameri- 
can-based groups  like  the  Summer  Institute 
of  Linguistics  (Wycliffe  Bible  Society)  have 
been  utilizing  the  premise  for  some  time. 
They  prepare  certain  Eskimo  texts  to  help 
the  chUd  preserve  his  language  and  culture. 
After  he  becomes  literate  in  Eskimo,  his  ex- 
perience in  assoclatlnE  Kskimo  sounds  with 
their  written  representation  simplifies  his 
slnUlar  association  of  English  sounds  with 
their  spelling. 
Countries  like  Canada  are  constltutlonaUy 
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forbidden  to  use  federal  funds  for  bUlngual 
programs.  Strategic  provinces  like  Ontario 
have  had  to  operate  under  provincial  author- 
ity. Yet  Canada  moves  toward  the  vanguard, 
particularly  because  of  the  resplendent  In- 
ternational Center  for  Research  of  Billngual- 
ism. subsidized  by  the  Ford  Foundation  In 
1967  through  a  three-year  grant  of  $400,000 
for  the  purpose  of  basic  research  and  docu- 
mentation. There  is  a  new  Royal  Commission 
on  Billngualism  and  Blculturallsm,  which 
Issues  periodic  reports,  among  other  contribu- 
tions. The  U.S.  has  no  comparable  Interna- 
tional center,  though  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  did  establish  In  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  eight  ap- 
pointed members. 

One  compelling  fact  remains:  when  a  per- 
son studies  a  subject  through  a  language 
which  he  knows  only  Imperfectly,  he  Is  like- 
ly to  do  more  poorly  than  natives  of  that 
language.  His  performance  has  rather  direct 
correlation  to  his  possibly  dropping  out  of 
school  later.  In  bilingual  education,  he  Is 
finally  given  a  real  change,  unlike  his  parents, 
who  may  be  migrant  laborers  too  tired  to 
attend  an  adult  education  program  when  it 
is  available  In  the  evening.  Blacks  whose  so- 
cial dialect  of  English  is  not  accepted  pose 
special  linguistic  problems.  They  are  techni- 
cally not  included  under  the  BUlngual  Edu- 
cation Act.  since  most  linguists  agree  that 
underprivileged  blacks  are  native  English 
speakers  who  need  command  of  an  additional 
dialect  which  will  permit  them  to  he  accept- 
ed socially.  A  special  complication  in  all  bi- 
lingual and  soclal-dlalect  projections  Is  a 
shifting  population.  Thus  in  one  Chicago 
school  'whe  Spanish-speaking  enrollment  went 
from  300  to  3,000  In  two  years.  In  a  city  where 
the  Spanish-speaking  population  Is  estimated 
at  320.000.  as  compared  with  Detroit's  34.000. 

In  the  past,  such  situations  have  helped 
lead  to  a  group  of  people  disregarded  by  their 
fellow  citizens  and  country,  except  for  con- 
demnation and  perhaps  a  political  backlash 
If  they  protest  too  mllitantly.  Immediate 
movement  toward  large  scale,  sequenced  pro- 
grams In  blllnguallsm-blculturallsm  and  so- 
cial dialects  Is  imperative  in  the  U.S.  and  else- 
where. Perhaps  not  even  the  restoration  of 
peace  In  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East  has 
larger  ramifications  than  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  presence  of  language  minori- 
ties in  given  political  or  geographical  areas. 
The  Punjabis  are  no  less  serious  about  forc- 
ing India  to  establish  a  Punjabi  state  than 
are  some  Chicanes  In  their  muted  demand 
for  a  Spanish  state  in  the  U.S.  Of  course.  It 
would  be  hoped  that  the  positive,  human  ad- 
vancement would  l>e  the  real  motivation  for 
resolution  of  linguistic  problems,  rather  than 
the  forestalling  of  confrontation  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  campuses. 

The  implications  for  higher  education  are 
patent.  Neither  the  causes  nor  the  solutions 
derive  from  colleges  and  universities,  but  it  is 
their  reeponslblllty  to  assist  to  their  utmost 
those  young  people  of  Sp)anish  or  other  non- 
English  background  who  have  somehow  ad- 
vanced through  the  present  educational  sys- 
tem to  reach  college.  That  utmost  may  re- 
qiUre  abandonment  of  some  cherished  pre- 
cepts and  methodology,  together  with  bold 
experimentation.  At  present,  such  students 
roust  be  accommodated  within  a  structure 
not  designed  for  them.  Meanwhile,  higher 
education  must  be  anticipating  the  creation 
of  a  possible  complementary  structxire  to 
assist  future  students  who,  it  is  hoped,  will 
have  been  trained  and  enriched  by  bUlngual 
programs  In  pre-coUege  years. 

The  dlfflciUtles  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege and  then  at  the  City  College  of  New 
York  suggest  that  higher  education  may 
have  little  alternative.  The  Black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  Student  Coalition  at  CCNY  rejected 
existing  "special  programs"  as  an  Inadequate 
response  to  the  shortcomings  of  urban  edu- 
cation. In  the  spring  of  1968  they  demanded 
a  quota  system  for  the  freshman  class,  the 
requirement  of  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  bis- 
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t»ry  and  Spanish-language  courses  for  all 
education  majors,  and  possible  separate  de- 
gree-granting schools.  The  ensuing  violence 
helped  lead  to  uniquely  positive  resiUts. 
The  Board  of  Higher  Eiducatlon  approved  a 
plan  of  open  enrollment  for  1970,  with  aU 
high  school  graduates  to  be  admitted  to  the 
nine  senior  colleges  and  seven  two-year  col- 
leges of  the  City  University.  The  plan  stipu- 
lated that  "the  quality  of  the  degree  shaU  be 
preserved." 

The  result  Is  well  known:  the  number  of 
full-time  freshmen  rose  from  20,000  In  1969 
to  36,000  in  the  fall  semester  of  1970.  Some 
9.000  of  these,  from  the  "low  academic"  high 
schools  and  vocational  schools,  are  engaged  in 
special  programs  In  reading,  writing,  mathe- 
matics, and  study  skUls.  Many  of  the  one 
thousand  new  faculty  members,  often  hold- 
ing unrelated  research  doctorates,  are  as- 
signed to  such  remedial  teaching.  City  Uni- 
versity officials  believe  that  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  comprise  one-third  of  the 
freshman  class,  as  opposed  to  22%  last  year. 
Of  course,  the  crush  of  190,000  students,  the 
critical  shortage  of  space  and  funds,  and 
other  major  uncertainties  have  strengthened 
pessimists'  fears  that  the  open-door  policy 
wiU  become  a  revolving  door  for  disad- 
vantage students.'  Optlmlste  are  hopeful  of 
success,  and  undoubtedly  the  eyes  of  the 
educational  world  are  on  this  critical  experi- 
ment. The  question  now  Is  whether  there 
can  be  expanded  funding  from  cities,  states. 
and  federal  sources,  particularly  since  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  pledged  a  program  of 
"full  opportunity"  for  the  entire  state. 

Other  institutions  have  taken  less  am- 
bitious steps.  The  University  of  Texas  at 
El  Paso  instituted  a  program  of  Mexican- 
American  and  Black  Studies  In  the  spring 
of  1970.  Financial  difficulties  are  now  caus- 
ing curtailment  of  some  of  these  Innova- 
tive endeavors.  One  bold  plan  which  Is 
being  systematically  pursued  Is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  which  has  pledged  to 
raise  the  enrollment  of  black  students  at 
Ann  Arbor  to  10%  by  the  faU  of  1978.  Spe- 
cial recruiting  and  counseling  programs 
have  Increased  the  total  black  enrollment 
to  5%  m  the  fall  of  1970,  so  that  the  plan 
Is  apparently  on  schedule.  The  Spanish- 
speaking  are  not  formally  Included  In  the 
quota,  for  there  were  only  165  Spanish  sur- 
names among  the  total  32,940  Michigan 
students  questioned  in  the  fall  of   1970. 

Clearly,  admissions  policies  need  adjust- 
ment untU  present  cultvire-blased  tests  can 
be  replaced  by  more  appropriate  measuring 
Instruments  for  minority-language  groups. 
The  Individual  professor  may  wish  to  re- 
think some  of  his  methods  and  measure- 
ments for  these  students.  There  should  be 
optimum  use  of  and  addition  to  existing 
programs  for  financial  assistance,  such  as  the 
College  Work-Study  Program,  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants  I*rogram.  and 
Guaranteed  Loans  for  College  Students.  Ef- 
forts to  flnamce  special  scholarships  woiUd 
be  helpful,  as  in  the  students'  decision  at 
the  University  of  San  Francisco  to  assess 
themselves  an  extra  $5  each  In  the  spring  of 
1970  in  order  raise  the  $15,000  which  the 
president  then  matched.  At  Miami.  St.  Law- 
rence, and  Southern  Illinois,  the  minority 
student  renders  minimum  language-teach- 
ing services  in  exchange  for  a  scholarship 
or  asslstantshlp.  Slightly  different  Is  UCLA's 
Amigos-Priends,  which  Includes  the  tutor- 
ing of  Mexican-American  chUdren  and  a 
Peace-Corps  type  of  operation  in  Tecate, 
Baja  California. 

Yet  temportully  adjusted  admissions  poli- 
cies and  enhanced  financial  aid  are  periph- 
eral to  the  real  needs:  the  establishment 
of  special  teacher-training  programs  and 
materials-development  centers,  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Education's  blUngual  proj- 
ects and  with  the  numerous  local  and  state 
programs,  and  related  activities  that  might 
weU  require  a  consortium  of  some  of  the 
best  minds  In  higher  education  from  varl- 
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ous  disclpUnes.  Then  American  coUeges  and 
universities  can  begin  to  make  their  neces- 
sary contribution  toward  solution  of  the 
complex  linguistic  problems  facing  the 
country.  Perhaps  some  U5.  Institution  wlU 
have  the  vision  to  emulate  Laval  and  es- 
tablish the  first  comprehensive  bUlngual 
Institute  in  America.  It  might  be  a  miniature 
university  in  terms  of  the  disclpUnes  repre- 
sented and  the  talent  which  may  have  to  be 
borrowed  periodically  from  other  campuses 
and  even  from  outside  the  UjB.* 

Comprehensive  language  programs — in  the 
streets,  in  cities,  and  on  campuses — will  be 
enormously  costly  of  time,  effort,  talent,  and 
money.  Involving  the  total  coordinated  com- 
mitment of  many  people.  The  programs  may 
ultimately  require  as  much  professional  com- 
petence as  has  the  space  program  that  has 
spent  21.1  blUion  dollars  on  Apollo  missions 
to  land  the  first  men  on  the  moon.  If 
America  can  uncomplainingly  spend  such 
sums  upon  preliminary  lunar  exploration, 
then  surely  It  can  lead  the  way  in  a  genuine 
search  for  the  solution  of  bUlngual  problems. 
To  do  so,  the  United  States  must  consecrate 
Its  compassion  and  lich  resources  toward 
that  partly  spiritual  but  very  humane  goal. 
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MRS.  RITA  HAUSER  ON  MARRIAGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOnlBIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
prominent  Republicans  reportedly  being 
considered  by  the  President  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  said  to  be  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser, 
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sented  would  cooperate  fully  as  their  serv- 
ices were  needed,  some  having  been  directly 
Involved  In  a  project  from  the  beginning. 

The  hope  has  been  pcirtly  realized.  Ainong 
the  58  projects  approved  for  1970-71,  Whlt- 
tler  College  Is  providing  In-servlce  training 
for  aides,  teachers,  and  others  In  the  Monte- 
bello  Unified  School  District  project.  Hunter 
and  Lehman  Colleges  are  providing  bilingual 
training  to  teachers  and  auxiliary  personnel. 
The  two  have  Initiated  degree  programs  In 
bilingual  education,  in  a  consortium  with 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Eklucatlon  that 
has  been  funded  for  $275,000.  The  1970-71 
projects,  costing  M.025.652.  have  been  gen- 
erally devised  in  terms  of  flve-year  goals,  as 
opposed  to  the  narrow,  one-year  goals  usu- 
ally Imposed  In  the  1969-70  projects.  Spanish 
agam  dominates,  with  47  of  the  total  58.  One 
In  Chamorro  is  on  Guam;  and  there  are  three 
In  French.  California  has  19  projects;  Texas 
12  The  least  expensive  Is  the  $20,000  allo- 
cated to  King  City,  California,  for  Instruc- 
tion of  Mexican  immigrants'  children.  Ex- 
cept for  the  $486. 66«  granted  to  the  Los  An- 
geles schools  for  Instruction  In  kindergarten 
and  the  first  grade,  by  far  the  most  exi>en- 
slve  and  far-reaching  is  the  $500,000  given 
the  Dade  County  Khools  to  develop  "a  na- 
tional core  curriculum  for  Spanish-speaking 
children  in  grades  one  through  three."  The 
curriculum  will  then  be  field  tested  in  select- 
ed bilingual  education  programs  around  the 
country  beginning  m  September  1971,  In  a 
four-year  effort. 

Meanwhile,  some  bilingual  activity  has 
continued  in  other  governmental  groups.  The 
US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  recognizing 
thatr  an  Individual's  language  often  helps  ex- 
plain his  economic  and  other  difficulties,  in 
1970  completed  a  study  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  educational  opportunities  for  Mexi- 
can-American youths  In  Southwestern  public 
schools.  The  Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppwrtu- 
nity  for  the  Spanish -Speeklng  is  a  dedicated 
group  directly  charged  with  finding  possible 
linguistic  solutions.  A  mark  of  the  increas- 
ing sophistication  in  such  endeavors  Is  that 
the  narrower  title  of  Mexican-Amencan  Af- 
fai's  Unit  of  the  Office  of  Education  has  be- 
come Office  of  the  Spanish-Speaking,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  many  Cuban.  Puerto  Rlcan. 
and  other  non-Mexican  Spanish  speakers. 
There  are  numerous  related  federal  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Department  of  Labors 
"Philadelphia  Plan,"  where  bidders  on  fed- 
erally assisted  contracts  costing  more  than  a 
half  million  dollars  must  pledge  minority- 
group  hiring  goals — e.g.,  20';  of  the  crafts- 
men must  be  Negroes.  Orientals,  persons 
with  Spanish  surnames,  and,  or  American 
Indians. 

Since  grants  under  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  go  to  state  and  local  school  agen- 
cies, these  dramatically  expanded  their  own 
efforts  for  a  time,  until  financial  retrench- 
ment across  the  nation  began  to  affect  them. 
Not  long  ago  .some  states  had  laws,  even  con- 
stitutional provisions,  prohibiting  Instruc- 
tion in  any  language  other  than  English  In 
content  courses.  States  like  Colorado,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Texas  have  overcome  the 
restriction  through  repeal,  or  passage  of  per- 
missive legislation.  Perhaps  no  state  now  has 
such  a  law.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  not-Infre- 
quent situation  of  the  past  Is  gone  forever, 
where  the  teacher  gave  Instructions  In  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Spanish-speaking  child,  upon 
aisking  what  he  was  supposed  to  do,  was 
slapped  for  violating  the  rule  of  "English 
only  "  which  supposedly  helped  him  learn  the 
language  faster.  This  change  In  attitude  Is 
quite  recent.  Not  until  1966  did  New  York 
pass  the  Rodrlguez-Ramos-Lopez  Act  ex- 
empting voter  applicants  from  English  lit- 
eracy tests  If  proof  of  a  sixth-grade  educa- 
tion is  provided.  Only  In  1969  did  El  Paao's 
Bowie  High  School  (where  most  students 
are  Mexican -American)  abolish  the  nUe  pro- 
hibiting Spanish  on  the  grounds. 

Texas,  with  the  largest  number  of  bilin- 
gual programs,  had  a  total  of  28  In  1969-70.  a 
rise  from  the  13  to  15  of  196&-69.  It  U  Im- 
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plementlng  a  new  State^de  Design  for  Bi- 
lingual Education,  since  a  half  million  stu- 
dents, comprising  a  fifth  of  the  public-school 
enrollment,  have  Spanish  surnames.  More- 
over, at  least  half  of  these  begin  formal 
education  knowing  little  or  no  English  Ari- 
zona, California,  Florida,  New  Mexico,  and 
New  York  are  also  dedicated  The  Dade 
County  program  Is  so  famous  that  its  ad- 
ministrators must  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  accommodating  the  stream  of  observers 
from  around  the  world.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opponunity  is  assisting  states  through 
large  literacy  and  other  English  programs  for 
migrant  workers,  all  federal  and  state  efforts 
reaching  some  1.5  million  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in  1968. 

Private  and  professional  groups  are  equally 
Involved.  The  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
sponsored  conferences  in  1969  on  the  teach- 
ing of  English  <o  speakers  of  other  langu.ages 
as  a  worldwide  problem,  on  a  national  pro- 
gram for  constructing  English  bilingual  dic- 
tionaries, and  on  social  dialectology  and  Its 
pedagogical  Implications,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  underprivileged  blacks.  Ford  and 
other  foundations  have  continued  making 
grants,  while  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion conducts  workshops  and  cooperates  in 
various  ways.'  The  NEA  deroted  its  Ninth 
Annual  Invitational  Conference  on  ClvU  and 
Human  Rights  in  Education,  in  March  1971 
to  the  theme  of  "developing  an  Instructional 
program  to  Implement  cultural  pluralism.' 
Regional  education  laboratories  are  p>artlcl- 
patlng  In  programs,  some  being  directed  by 
distinguished  scholars  who  have  temporarily 
left  university  posts  to  devote  themselves 
full  time  to  the  work.  Time  and  Life  maga- 
zines collaborated  with  KOGO-TV  of  San 
Diego  In  making  Mailana  Is  Today,  a  color 
film  depleting  a  Mexican-American  child's 
difficulties  when  he  enters  school  with  only 
limited  English.  Seemingly  unrelated  move- 
ments like  Cesar  Chavez's  huelgas  In  Cali- 
fornia and  Reles  Lopez  Tljerina's  Alian^a 
In  New  Mexico  have  contributed  In  their 
own  way  to  greater  public  awareness. 

As  the  problem  is  worldwide,  International 
cooperation  would  seem  to  be  the  best  hope 
for  America  and  other  countries.  Wales, 
where  half  the  subjects  are  taught  In  English 
In  bilingual  schools  and  where  a  govern- 
ment-appointed commission  recommended 
that  Welsh  have  equal  status  with  English 
as  the  legal  or  official  language,  hosted  an 
International  Conference  In  Aberystwyth  In 
1960.  Several  successful  regional  conferences, 
notably  In  Africa,  have  been  held.  Thlrty-slx 
scholars  and  key  federal  officials  held  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Bilingual  Education  in 
Washington  m  June  1969.  funded  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  There,  a  National  Com- 
mittee for  Study  of  Bilingual  Education  was 
formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  William 
Mackey,  the  leading  Canadian  scholar  on  the 
subject  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Laval  In- 
ternational Center.  The  Committee  was 
charged  with  the  plotting  of  basic  research 
necessary  for  successful  programs;  however, 
it  has  not  met  since  its  formation.  The  Con- 
ference was  noteworthy  In  that  almost  half 
the  participants  were  Latin  Americans,  un- 
like some  prevloiis  small  gatherings  where 
the  handful  In  attendance  might  have  been 
called  lagartos  (lizards)  by  some  Puerto 
Rlcans  as  the  counterpart  of  the  blacks' 
Uncle  Tom. 

The  Conference  discussed  methods  and 
materials,  teacher  preparation,  evaluation, 
and  language  acquisition  of  the  child.  A  bi- 
lingual clearinghouse  was  suggested,  to  keep 
track  of  the  hoet  of  ambitious  experiments 
completed  or  in  process  around  the  world, 
with  muslirooming  publications  and  teach- 
ing materials,  almost  too  many  to  read.  The 
paucity  of  good  bilingual  teachers  was 
strongly  lamented.  One  scholar  noited  the 
paradox  ttiat  Puerto  Rlcan  schools  have  few 
native  English  teachers  as  models,  while 
malnlsmd  schools  have  few  native  Spanish 
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models  for  bilingual  education.  The  Confer- 
ence discussed  ooUegee  of  education,  which 
evince  Interest  but  still  have  not  substan- 
tively altered  their  traditional  curricula  In 
order  to  create  the  first  real  bilingual 
teacher-training  institute  In  the  U.S.  Drastic 
changes  are  needed  In  teacher  training;  per- 
haps guidelines  should  be  developed,  so  as  to 
permit  existing  institutions  to  break  their 
present  unsuccessful  molds  more  easily.  Fi- 
nally, the  familiar  standardized  tests  were 
criticized  at  the  Conference  as  being  both 
culture-biased  and  vertjal.  Many  blacks  or 
non-native  English  speakers  usually  do  more 
poorly  than  middle-class  native  speakers  on 
these  tests,  but  score  comparably  well  on  a 
test  that  is  fair  to  them.  The  elaborate  San 
Diego  program  Is  developing  a  placement  test 
which,  when  available,  could  help  eliminate 
a  common  practice  of  placing  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  child  on  a  slower  track  in  school  be- 
cause of  his  poor  score  on  the  biased  English 
test.  This  practice  assures  his  falling  even 
farther  behind  and  perhaps  never  reaching 
the  biased  admissions  tests  which  may  reject 
him  from  college.  Numerous  college  depart- 
ments of  anthropology,  educational  psy- 
chology, linguistics,  psychology,  sociology, 
and  related  disciplines  need  Involvement  in 
the  construction  of  appropriate  tests  at  vari- 
ous levels. 

A  decade  ago  the  general  situation  for 
nonnative  English  speakers  in  the  U.S.  was 
quite  bleak  Now  It  Is  somewhat  brighter  In 
terms  of  the  amounts  being  spent  on  the 
numbers  of  children  and  the  numbers  of 
programs.  ITie  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
Is  comprehensively  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
there  is  widespread  Interest  in  the  problems 
of  language  minorities.  Dozens  of  university 
scholars  are  concentrating  on  research  In 
blllngualism  and  or  Negro  social  dialects. 
Nonetheless,  at  least  one  formidable  barrier 
remains:  no  reliable  means  of  evaluation  has 
yet  been  devised.'  Not  only  Is  It  not  known 
whether  funds  for  a  given  program  are  being 
spent  efficiently  to  advance  selected  i>eople 
toward  the  right  goal,  but  It  Is  not  even 
known  absolutely  that  the  program  will  ulti- 
mately prove  helpful  In  the  right  way.  Past 
evaluation  of  a  project  was  primarily  by  peo- 
ple who  developed  and  Implemented  it.  Smce 
a  generally  positive  assessment  wa.s  necessary 
In  order  to  secure  funding  for  the  following 
year,  some  of  their  conclusions  may  have 
been  le.ss  than  dispassionate.  The  new  con- 
cept of  "outside"  auditors  Is  providing  more 
detachment.  Still.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
many  children  to  grow  up  and  be  closely  ob- 
served In  adult  life  before  the  nation  can 
be  relatively  certain  of  the  real  results  of 
bilingual  education  and  can  then  make  any 
needed  refinements  toward  the  kind  of  na- 
tional program  envisioned  in  the  Dade 
County  plan  for  a  core  curriculum. 

Two  other  problems  persist.  Not  nearly 
enough  people  are  being  systematically  and 
progressively  reached,  and  there  remains 
some  formlessness  in  the  general  direction 
and  national  shaping  of  policies  toward  bl- 
llngualism in  the  U.S.  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world.'  Officials  In  the  Office  of  Education, 
as  ^11  as  scholars,  acknowledge  the  magni- 
tude of  the  dual  tasks  of  informing  the  na- 
tion about  the  importance  and  value  of  bl- 
llngualism, and  of  establishing  Its  direction. 
One  Innovation  which  is  being  carefully 
studied  Is  Mexico's  large-scale  experimenta- 
tion In  beginning  with  the  native  Indian 
language,  so  as  to  sp>eed  the  child's  move- 
ment into  Spanish  sf)eech  and  writing  Peru 
has  a  similar  pilot  project.  Actually,  Ameri- 
can-based groups  like  the  Summer  Institute 
of  Linguistics  (WycUffe  Bible  Society  i  have 
been  utilizing  the  premise  for  some  time. 
They  prepare  certain  Eskimo  texts  to  help 
the  child  preserve  his  language  and  culture. 
After  he  becomes  literate  In  Eskimo,  his  ex- 
perience In  assoclatln£  Rsklmo  sounds  with 
their  written  representation  simplifies  his 
similar  association  of  English  sounds  with 
their  spelling. 

Countries  like  Canada  are  constitutionally 
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forbidden  to  use  federal  funds  for  bilingual 
programs  Strategic  provinces  like  Ontao-lo 
have  had  to  operate  under  provincial  author- 
ity. Yet  Canada  moves  towBiA  the  vanguard, 
particularly  because  of  the  resplendent  In- 
ternational Center  for  Research  of  Blllngual- 
ism. subsidized  by  the  Ford  Foundation  In 
1967  through  a  three-year  grant  of  $400,000 
for  the  purp>ose  of  basic  research  and  docu- 
mentation. There  Is  a  new  Royal  Commission 
on  Blllngualism  and  Blculturallsm.  which 
Issues  periodic  reports,  among  other  contribu- 
tions. The  US  has  no  comparable  Interna- 
tional center,  though  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  did  establish  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  eight  ap- 
pointed members 

One  compelling  fact  remains:  when  a  per- 
son studies  a  subject  through  a  language 
which  he  knows  only  Imperfectly,  he  is  like- 
ly to  do  more  poorly  than  natives  of  that 
language.  His  performance  has  rather  direct 
correlation  to  his  possibly  dropping  out  of 
school  later.  In  bilingual  education,  he  Is 
finally  given  a  real  change,  unlike  his  parents, 
who  may  be  migrant  laborers  too  tired  to 
attend  an  adult  education  program  when  it 
is  available  In  the  evening  Blacks  whose  so- 
cial dialect  of  English  Is  not  accepted  pose 
special  linguistic  problems.  They  are  techni- 
cally not  Included  under  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act.  since  most  linguists  agree  that 
underprivileged  blacks  are  native  English 
speakers  who  need  command  of  an  additional 
dialect  which  will  permit  them  to  be  accept- 
ed socially.  A  special  complication  In  all  bi- 
lingual and  social -dialect  projections  Is  a 
shifting  population.  Thus  In  one  Chicago 
school  ;he  Spanish-speaking  enrollment  went 
from  300  to  3.000  In  two  years,  in  a  city  where 
the  Spanish-speaking  population  Is  estimated 
at  320.000.  as  compared  with  Detroit's  34.000. 

In  the  past,  such  situations  have  helped 
lead  to  a  group  of  people  disregarded  by  their 
fellow  citizens  and  country,  except  for  con- 
demnation and  perhaps  a  political  backlash 
if  they  protest  too  mllltantly.  Immediate 
movement  toward  large  scale,  sequenced  pro- 
grams m  blUnguallsm-blculturallsm  and  so- 
cial dialects  is  Imperative  In  the  U.S.  and  else- 
where. Perhaps  not  even  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East  has 
larger  ramifications  than  the  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  presence  of  language  minori- 
ties In  given  political  or  geographical  areas. 
The  Punjabis  are  no  less  serious  about  forc- 
ing India  to  establish  a  Punjabi  state  than 
are  some  Chicanes  In  their  muted  demand 
for  a  Spanish  state  In  the  U.S.  Of  course.  It 
would  be  hoped  that  the  positive,  human  ad- 
vancement would  be  the  real  motivation  for 
resolution  of  linguistic  problems,  rather  than 
the  forestalling  of  confrontation  In  the 
streets  and  on  the  campuses. 

The  Implications  for  higher  education  are 
patent.  Neither  the  causes  nor  the  solutions 
derive  from  colleges  and  universities,  but  It  Is 
their  respwnslblllty  to  assist  to  their  utmost 
those  young  people  of  Sf)ani8h  or  other  non- 
English  background  who  have  somehow  ad- 
vanced through  the  present  educational  sys- 
tem to  reach  college.  That  utmost  may  re- 
quire abandonment  of  some  cherished  pre- 
cepts and  methodology,  together  with  bold 
exi)erlmentatlon.  At  present,  such  students 
must  be  accommodated  within  a  structure 
not  designed  for  them.  Meanwhile,  higher 
education  must  be  anticipating  the  creation 
of  a  possible  complementary  structure  to 
assist  future  students  who.  It  Is  hoped,  will 
have  been  trained  and  enriched  by  bilingual 
programs  In  pre-coUege  years. 

The  difficulties  at  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege and  then  at  the  City  College  of  New 
York  suggest  that  higher  education  may 
have  little  alternative.  The  Black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  Student  Ooimtlon  at  CONY  rejected 
existing  "special  programs"  as  an  Inadequate 
respK>nse  to  the  shortcomings  of  urban  edu- 
cation. In  the  spring  of  1969  they  demanded 
a  quota  system  for  the  freshman  class,  the 
requirement  of  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  his- 
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tory  and  Sp>anish-language  courses  for  all 
education  majors,  and  possible  separate  de- 
gree-granting schools.  The  ensuing  violence 
help)ed  lead  to  uniquely  positive  results. 
The  Board  of  Higher  £)ducatlon  approved  a 
plan  of  open  enrollment  for  1970,  with  all 
high  school  graduates  to  be  admitted  to  the 
nine  senior  colleges  and  seven  two-year  col- 
leges of  the  City  University.  The  plan  stipu- 
lated that  "the  quality  of  the  degpree  shall  be 
preserved." 

The  result  Is  well  known:  tlie  number  of 
full-time  freshmen  rose  from  20.000  In  1969 
to  35,000  In  the  fall  semester  of  1970.  Some 
9.000  of  these,  from  the  "low  academic"  high 
schools  and  vocational  schools,  are  engaged  In 
special  programs  in  reading,  writing,  mathe- 
matics, and  study  skills.  Many  of  the  one 
thotisand  new  facility  members,  often  hold- 
ing unrelated  research  doctorates,  are  as- 
signed to  such  remedial  teaching.  City  Uni- 
versity officials  believe  that  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcaivs  comprise  one-third  of  the 
freshman  class,  as  opp>06ed  to  22%  last  year. 
Of  course,  the  crush  of  190.000  students,  the 
critical  shortage  of  space  and  funds,  and 
other  major  uncertainties  have  strengthened 
pessimists'  fears  that  the  open-door  policy 
will  become  a  revolving  door  for  disad- 
vantage students.'  Optioilsts  are  hop>eful  of 
success,  and  xuidoubtedly  the  eyes  of  the 
educational  world  are  on  this  critical  experi- 
ment. The  question  now  Is  whether  there 
can  be  expanded  funding  from  cities,  states. 
and  federal  sources,  particularly  since  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  pledged  a  program  of 
"full  opportunity"  for  the  entire  state. 

Other  Institutions  have  taken  less  am- 
bitious steps.  The  UrUverslty  of  Texas  at 
El  Paso  Instituted  a  program  of  Mexican- 
American  and  Black  Studies  In  the  spring 
of  1970.  Financial  difficulties  are  now  caus- 
ing curtailment  of  some  of  these  Innova- 
tive endeavors.  One  bold  plan  which  Is 
being  systematically  pursued  Is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  which  has  pledged  to 
raise  the  enrollment  of  black  students  at 
Ann  Arbor  to  10%  by  the  fall  of  1973.  Spe- 
cial recruiting  and  counseling  programs 
have  Increased  the  total  black  enrollment 
to  5%  In  the  fall  of  1970.  so  that  the  plan 
Is  apparently  on  schedule.  The  Spanish- 
speaking  are  not  formally  Included  In  the 
quota,  for  there  were  only  165  Spanish  sur- 
names among  the  total  32.940  Michigan 
students  questioned  in  the  fall  of   1970. 

Clearly,  admissions  policies  need  adjust- 
ment until  present  culture-biased  tests  can 
be  replaced  by  more  appropriate  measuring 
Instruments  for  minority-language  groups. 
The  Individual  professor  may  wish  to  re- 
think some  of  his  methods  and  measure- 
ments for  these  students.  There  should  be 
optimum  use  of  and  addition  to  existing 
programs  for  financial  assistance,  such  as  the 
College  Work-Study  Program,  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Orants  Program,  and 
Guaranteed  Loans  for  College  Students.  Ef- 
forts to  finance  special  scholarships  would 
be  helpful,  as  in  the  students'  decision  at 
the  University  of  San  Francisco  to  assess 
themselves  an  extra  $5  each  In  the  spring  of 
1970  In  order  raise  the  $15,000  which  the 
president  then  matched.  At  Miami,  St.  Law- 
rence, and  Southern  Illinois,  the  minority 
student  renders  minimum  language-teach- 
ing services  In  exchange  for  a  scholarship 
or  asslstantship.  Slightly  different  is  UCLA's 
Amlgos-Frlends,  which  includes  the  tutor- 
ing of  Mexican-American  children  and  a 
Peace-Corps  type  of  operation  In  Tecate, 
BajB  California. 

Yet  temporarily  adjusted  admissions  poli- 
cies and  ehbanced  financial  aid  are  periph- 
eral to  the  retJ  needs:  the  establishment 
of  sp>eclal  teacher-training  programs  and 
materials-development  centers,  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Education's  bilingual  proj- 
ects and  with  the  numerous  local  and  state 
programs,  and  related  activities  that  might 
well  require  a  consortium  of  some  of  the 
best  minds  In  higher  education  from  varl- 
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ous  disciplines.  Then  American  colleges  and 
universities  can  begin  to  make  their  neces- 
sary contribution  toward  solution  of  the 
complex  linguistic  problems  facing  the 
country.  Perhaps  some  U.S.  institution  will 
have  the  vision  to  emulate  Laval  and  es- 
tablish the  first  comprehensive  bilingual 
Institute  in  America.  It  might  be  a  miniature 
university  In  terms  of  the  disciplines  repre- 
sented and  the  talent  which  may  have  to  be 
borrowed  perlodlctilly  from  other  campuses 
and  even  from  outside  the  VS.* 

Comprehensive  language  programs — In  the 
streets,  in  cities,  and  on  campuses — will  be 
enormously  costly  of  time,  effort,  talent,  and 
money,  involving  the  total  coordinated  com- 
mitment of  many  people.  The  programs  may 
ultimately  require  as  much  professional  com- 
petence as  has  the  space  program  that  has 
spent  21.1  billion  dollars  on  Apollo  missions 
to  land  the  first  men  on  the  moon.  If 
America  can  uncomplainingly  spend  such 
sums  upon  preliminary  lunar  exploration, 
then  surely  it  can  lead  the  way  in  a  genuine 
search  for  the  solution  of  bilingual  problems. 
To  do  so.  the  United  States  must  consecrate 
Its  compassion  and  ilch  resources  toward 
that  partly  spiritual  but  very  htimane  goal. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Text  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of 
1967,  Tables  1-v,  pp.  16-23. 

'  Some  basic  sources  on  the  subject  are 
Uriel  Welnrelch's  Languages  in  Contact  (New 
York:  Linguistic  Circle  of  New  York.  1953), 
Elnar  Haugen's  Bilingualiam  in  the  Americas 
(University,  Ala.:  American  Dialect  Society. 
1956) .  Joshua  Flshman's  collection  Language 
Loyalty  tn  the  United  States  (The  Hague: 
Mouton,  1966) ,  John  Macnamara's  Bilingual- 
ism  and  Primary  Education:  A  Study  of  Irish 
Experience  (Edinburgh:  Edinburgh  Univ. 
Press.  1966) ,  and  Theodore  Anderson  i.nd  Mil- 
dred Boyer,  Bilingual  Schooling  in  the  United 
States.  2  vols.  (Austin.  Tex.:  Southwest  Edu- 
cational Development  Laboratory.  1970). 

'  See  Evelyn  Bauer's  "Teaching  English  to 
North  American  Indians  In  BIA  Schools." 
Linguistic  Reporter,  10  (Aug.  1968),  1-3. 

*  The  projects  are  described  in  the  Office  of 
Education's  "Notification  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress" of  20  May  and  29  May  1969.  Similar 
"Notifications"  describe  the  1970-71  projects, 
dated    18    June   and   30   June    1970. 

'  See.  e.g..  The  Invisible  Minority,  the  1966 
Rep»ort  of  the  NEA-Tucson  Survey  on  the 
Teaching  of  Spanish  to  the  Sp>aniBh-Speak- 
ing    (Washington.   D.C.:    NEA.    1986). 

•  See  Description  and  Measurement  of  Bi- 
Ungualism,  ed.  L.  G.  Kelly  (Toronto:  Univ. 
of  Toronto  Press.  1969) . 

'  Problems  beset  even  long-established  lit- 
eracy movements  like  Mexico's  Camp>ana  de 
Alfabetismo,  Paraguay's  determined  efforts  to 
help  Guaranl  Indians  learn  Spjanish,  or  large- 
ly Engllsh-sp>eaking  Ireland's  p>ollcy  of  using 
Irish  as  the  language  of  instruction  In  the 
primary  grades  In  the  national  schools. 

*  Leonard  Buder.  "Op>€n-Admlsslons  Pol- 
icy Taxes  City  U.  Resources."  New  York 
Times,  12  Oct.  1970,  p.  1. 

•  An  alternative  Is  discussed  In  Howard 
Ray  Rowland's  "A  National  University:  Lost 
Cause  or  Hidden  Reality,"  Edvxiational  Rec- 
ord, 60  (1969).  309-18. 


MRS.  RITA  HAUSER  ON  MARRIAGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOmSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
prominent  Republicans  reportedly  being 
considered  by  the  President  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Is  said  to  be  Mrs.  Rita  Hauser, 
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presently  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

Possibly  some  of  her  proponents  base 
her  qualifications  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  on  her  speech  before  a  section 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion last  year  when  she  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  laws  baimlng  marriage 
between  persons  of  the  same  sex  were 
unconstitutional.  She  is  further  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  notion  that  re- 
production is  the  purpose  of  marriage 
is  outdated  and  that  marriage  between 
the  same  sex  cculd  solve  the  population 
problem. 

I  Include  a  related  news  clipping  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

HOMOSXXUAL     MAS«TAfnCH     DXTKNOKD     BT     UJ7. 
AlSK 

St.  Locis,  August  10. — Mrs.  Rita  E. 
HauB«r,  the  U.S.  Repretentative  to  the 
United  Nation*  Human  Rights  Commiasion, 
•aid  today  that  laws  banning  marrlEtges  be- 
tw««n  persons  of  the  same  sex  were 
unconstitutional. 

^Making  on  "Women's  Liberation  and  the 
Constitution"  at  a  section  meeting  of  the 
Amerloaa  Bar  AMOolAtlon,  Mrs.  Hauser  said 
that  such  laws  were  baaed  on  what  she  called 
an  out&ateA  notion  that  reproduction  is  the 
purpose  of  marriage.  She  argued  that  over- 
population had  made  this  rationale  out- 
moded. 

Limiting  reproduction  has  now  become  the 
social  goal,  she  said,  "and  I  know  no  better 
way  of  aocompllshlng  this  than  marriage  be- 
tween the  same  aexas." 

Mrs.  HauBW,  a  Mew  York  lawyer  and  a 
prominent  RepubUoan,  is  the  wife  of  Ou»- 
tave  M.  Hauser,  a  vice  president  of  Qetisral 
Telephone  and  Sectronlcs  International, 
Inc. 


woe  COMMENT 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Bill  Gress  of  WOC  television  in 
Davenport,  commented  on  the  hearings 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  will  be  holcUng  on  the 
relationship  between  the  Government 
and  the  press. 

It  is  an  editorial  that  is  worth  reading: 
woe  TnxvisiON — Ajt  EDrroaiAi.  Cokmxmt 
Septuibxb   18,   1971 

Hello,  I'm  Bill  Oreaa,  and  this  Is  Comment! 

Venerable  Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North 
Carolina  has  set  up  a  series  of  bearings  later 
this  month  that  will  bear  a  little  watching. 
The  Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Commit- 
tee, which  Ervln  heads,  will  probe  Into  the 
relationship  between  the  government  and  the 
press.  As  Senator  Ervln  put  it,  the  subcom- 
mittee's study  and  hearings  are  prompted  in 
part  by  recent  developments  which  have 
caused  many  Americans  to  question  the  vi- 
tality and  significance  of  the  Constitution's 
free  press  guarantee.  The  North  Carolina 
Senator  said  It  sometimes  appears  that  some 
government  officials  t^sume  the  role  of  the 
press  is  to  present  news  about  government 
policies  and  actions  in  only  the  beet  poesible 
light.  He  added  that  it  sometimes  appears 
that  some  members  of  the  press  unjustlflably 
interpret  any  official  response  to  their  criti- 
cism, other  than  acquiescence,  as  a  threat  to 
their  freedom  to  criticize.  The  hearings  the 
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Senator  propoeea  to  hold  can  either  be  a 
witch-hunt  or  a  really  good  airing  of  the 
whole  problem.  We  hope  it  is  the  latter.  For 
It  is  about  time  we  blew  away  some  of  the 
smoke  that  has  obscured  ova  free  American 
press  In  the  last  few  years.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  free  press  needs  a  good  recharg- 
ing of  the  batteries.  This  sort  of  thing  might 
be  just  the  right  Idea  at  the  right  time. 
BUI  Oress,  and  Comment. 


September  27,  1971 


MINNEAPOLIS    HEALTH    HEARINGS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


or    KINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  Minneapolis  health 
hearings,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Janes,  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  for  Health  Planning  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration testified. 

Mr.  Jemes  presented  a  lucid  and  com- 
prehensive statement  concerning  the 
need  for  and  activities  of  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies.  As  Mr.  Janes 
points  out,  health  planning  agencies  must 
be  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities which  they  serve.  This  em- 
phasis is  one  step  toward  insuring  that 
health  care  becomes  a  consumer  oriented 
and  directed  program. 

State  officials  directly  concerned  with 
health  planning  also  testified  at  the  hear- 
ing. Dr.  Ellen  Flfer  is  the  health  plan- 
ning director  for  the  State  of  Minnesota 
Planning  Agency.  Her  statement  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Steve  Mosow  who  also 
discussed  the  State  health  program  in 
detail. 

One  of  the  main  points  Dr.  Pifer  raises 
in  her  statement  is  that  categorical 
grants  are  a  "cumbersome,  inefficient, 
and  fragmented  method  of  assisting 
States  and  communities";  rather  she 
favors  expanding  formula  and  block 
grants  In  order  to  encourage  comprehen- 
sive services.  The  statements  follow : 
Statkmknt  bt  Robkbt  P.  Juna 
Thank  you  for  the  opporttmity  to  be  with 
you  today  and  to  parUclpate  In  Congress- 
man Donald  Praser's  public  hearing  on  the 
important  subject  of  health.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  a 
relatively  new  and  interesting  PedM^  part- 
nership program  under  HSMHA  aponsorship 
known  as  Comprebenalve  Health  Planning. 
This  program  la  truly  a  partnership  effort.  It 
Is  a  partnership  effort  between  the  Pederal, 
State  and  local  areas  of  government  as  well 
as  a  partnership  effort  between  the  providers 
and  oonsumers  of  health  services.  What  I'm 
going  to  say  la  partly  some  of  what  I  have 
been  thinking  about  con4>rehenalve  health 
planning — the  whys  and  whats  of  It,  if  you 
will — and  partly  some  of  the  instances  the 
staff  have  been  relating  to  me — with  consid- 
erable pride,  I  might  add.  They  could  hanlly 
wait  to  teU  me  about  the  great  Job  the  Min- 
nesota State  CBP  agency  did  in  Its  study  and 
recommendations  on  residential  care  a  couple 
of  years  ago. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  beglxmlng — the  why 
of  comprehensive  health  planning — I  am 
sure  this  audience  knows  well  the  problems 
that  have  emerged  in  oiir  health  service  sys- 
tem— or  our  health  service  non-system,  as 
some  call  It.  Take  what  health  service  is  cost- 
ing, for  instance:  Over  $67  billion  in  1969- 
70 — more  than  18  times  what  It  was  In  1940. 


This  constitutes  about  7  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  and  makes  us  the  highest 
spenders  for  health  in  the  world — both  in 
total  and  capita. 

And  iu  spite  of  all  this  money- spent,  health 
services  In  every  community  are  Imperfect. 
If  a  city  ezcells  In  hospital  care.  It  still  may 
not  have  enough  care  for  people  at  home. 
There  may  be  splendid  service  for  cardiac 
patients  and  in  all  too  many  Instances  a 
mediocre  one  for  keeping  youngsters  health. 
I  am  sure  you  could  fill  in  many  examples. 
Along  with  the  Increase  In  expenditures 
and  thus  In  services  have  come  Increases  in 
number  of  agencies  and  organizations  en- 
gaged In  health  work  and  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable complexity  In  the  total  picture  of 
he€klth  servlce.s.  Some  organizations  are  buUt 
siround  functions,  some  around  diseases  or 
professional  specialties  and  others  around 
the  need  of  specific  population  grov^>s.  The 
confusion  and  frustration  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens trying  to  get  the  health  services  they 
know  are  there  somewhere — and  that  they 
are  Increasingly  thinking  of  as  a  right — is 
something  we  all  understand,  and  Indeed 
most  of  us  share. 

The  realization  that  something  needs  doing 
has  brought  In  recent  years  various  kinds  of 
action  from  both  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors.  At  the  Pederal  level  there  were  such 
measures  as  medicare  to  help  with  the  costs 
of  care  for  older  pople  and  medicaid  to  help 
pay  for  health  service  for  people  who  cannot 
afford  It.  The  Hill-Burton  faculties  planning 
provisions  were  aimed  at  holding  down  the 
cost  of  hospital  care,  closing  gaps  in  services, 
and  eliminating  duplication  that  is  expen- 
sive In  both  money  and  manpower.  The  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs  set  up  under  the 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  amendments 
were  aimed  at  an  orderly  approach  to  provid- 
ing quality  services  for  those  and  related  dis- 
eases and  to  get  the  fruits  of  our  research  to 
people  where  they  live.  In  the  community 
mental  health  centers,  there  is  an  effort  to 
simplify  and  tie  together  the  formerly  com- 
pletely fragmented  services  for  the  mentally 
111.  Similar  efforts  are  being  made  In  mental 
retardation.  SlmUarly  the  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations,  a  new  legislative  pro- 
posal soon  to  come  up  before  Congress,  would 
be  addressed  to  the  need  to  keep  people  well, 
not  Just  care  for  them  when  they  are  sick.  I 
would  point  out  to  you  that  all  of  these  pro- 
grams are  what  In  the  Jargon  of  public 
health  an  known  as  categorical.  That  Is,  they 
are  focused  on  a  disease  or  condition,  or  on 
a  population  group,  and  usually  on  an  aspect 
of  the  total  need.  Although  broader  in  their 
Impact  than  programs  used  to  be  they  are  by 
no  means  completely  comprehensive  in  na- 
ture. 

In  the  private  sector,  much  has  been  done 
to  overcome  obstacles  to  good  health  serv- 
ices. Por  example,  in  financing  medical  and 
other  health  services,  the  greatest  push  has 
come  from  private  and  voluntary  Insurance. 
In  1968,  almost  80  percent  of  the  population 
under  age  65  had  some  form  of  non-govern- 
mental health  insurance.  This  is  without 
either  medicare  or  medicaid.  Patterns  of  pri- 
vate health  services  have  also  been  changing 
to  try  to  lessen  the  consumer's  confusion.  The 
group  practice  of  medicine,  for  Instance,  has 
grown.  In  many  communities,  home  care  pro- 
grams offering  a  variety  of  types  of  out-of- 
hospltal  health  services  are  not  only  relieving 
hospital  shortages  but  providing  good  care  In 
better  circumstances.  Even  the  training  of 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals  Is 
undergoing  change. 

With  all  these  developme.its.  governmental 
and  voluntary  and  private,  there  has  been  in- 
creasing attention  to  planning,  and  It  Is  now 
generally  recognized  as  an  essential  for  any 
health  activity.  No  health  agency  today  would 
dream  of  rushing  into  a  new  service — a  home 
care  program,  or  a  mental  retardation  center, 
say — without  first  Investing  In  time-consum- 
ing and  costly  planning,  and  that  planning 
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almost  never  involves  a  single  agency  or  pro- 
fessional group,  but  must  pull  together  all 
the  potential  contributors  in  the  community, 
both  public  and  private,  resolve  differences, 
set  objectives,  and  select  the  beet  from  jtmnng 
alternative  courses  of  action.  This,  however. 
Is  program  planning — planning  for  a  specific 
program  for  which  a  need  has  already  been 
agreed  upon. 

Program  planning  Is  an  essential  to  good 
health  services.  But  what  programs  should  be 
planned  for?  This  Is  the  question,  and  It  has 
been  one  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  to  a  very  great  extent  deciding  by  the 
fund£  It  has  made  available  for  particular 
purposes.  Quite  rightly,  the  feds  have  been 
asked  what  gives  them  the  knowledge  and 
Judgment  to  decide  what  programs  should  get 
first  attention.  Can  the  wise  men  In  Wash- 
ington make  such  decisions  for  central  Min- 
nesota? 

Comprehensive  health  planning  Is  the 
means  to  resolve  some  of  these  difficulties 
and  overcome  some  obstacles.  It  Is  a  means, 
I  would  emphasize.  It  is  not  an  end  In  Itself. 
Let  no  one  think  planning  has  Its  own  vir- 
tues, without  its  products. 

Like  program  planning,  comprehensive 
health  planning  must  be  based  on  a  con- 
sensus about  what  the  planning  needs  of  a 
community  are — by  a  community,  we  mean 
either  a  State  or  an  area.  To  arrive  at  that 
consensus,  comprehensive  health  planning 
must  Involve  all  of  the  people  who  serve 
health  needs,  and  who  plan  their  own  pro- 
grams. 

What  should  the  consensus  be  based  upon? 
The  pattern  of  the  past  was  to  base  It  upon 
a  definition  of  need  as  defined  by  professional 
experts.  The  categorical  programs  that  have 
been  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
have.  It  was  felt,  represented  generally  the 
wishes  of  the  body  politic.  Generally,  people 
have  wanted  tuberculosis  controlled,  mental 
illness  combated,  the  ravages  of  cancer  mini- 
mized. But  the  determination  of  what  pro- 
grams should  be  undertaken  and  what  should 
come  first  has  been  based  upon  professional 
consensijs,  or  the  closest  thing  to  It  that 
could  be  obtained.  After  the  decisions  were 
made  by  the  professionals,  then  In  most  in- 
stances they  confided  In  the  people,  who  In- 
cidentally were  then  asked  to  pay  for  and 
support  and  respond  to  these  programs.  If  the 
people  were  not  always  responsive,  it  was  put 
down  to  their  less-than-professlonal  under- 
standing of  their  own  problems. 

Comprehensive  health  planning  Is  profes- 
sionals looking  at  people's  health  needs  with 
them — seeing  how  they  see  them,  what  they 
would  put  first.  The  law  provides  that  repre- 
sentatives of  consumers  are  to  have  a  major- 
ity voice  In  advisory  councils.  Comprehensive 
health  planning  is  partnership — and  the  con- 
sumers are  no  longer  to  be  silent  partners. 

Such  a  change  In  our  ways  of  looking  at 
health  needs,  problems,  servicee  takes  some 
dedicated  effort — effort  on  the  part  of  oon- 
sumers to  understand  the  professionals'  point 
of  view — and  on  the  part  of  professionals  to 
see  their  own  interests  In  new  light.  It  Is  In 
the  natxu'e  of  the  dedicated  specialist  to  see 
his  own  field  looming  largest,  and  the  results 
are  sometimes  almost  ludicrous,  one  of  my 
favorite  examples  is  the  Instance  of  a  men- 
tal health  plan  I  heard  shout  some  time 
ago.  It  was  a  careful,  well -developed  plan, 
with  proper  projections  of  peculation  needs, 
and  it  set  forth,  the  numbers  of  professional 
man  years  that  would  be  required  to  meet 
them.  What  it  showed  was  that  every  grad- 
uate of  the  State's  medical  schools  for  the 
next  ten  years  would  have  to  enter  the  full- 
time  practice  of  psychiatry,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  present  practitioners  as 
well.  I  do  not  question  the  dedication  and 
sincerity  of  the  developers  of  this  plan,  nor 
In  one  sense  their  program  planning  com- 
petence. But  their  point  of  view  was  limited. 
Perhaps  If  they  had  been  planning  with  col- 
leagues in  other  fields  and  with  pec^le  wbo 
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represented  the  public  that  needs  mental 
health  services,  as  well  as  other  health  serv- 
ice, they  would  have  seen  some  alternatives 
to  their  Impractical  plan.  I  think  they  would 
have  seen  other  ways  of  serving  mental 
health  than  a  comer  on  medical  manpower. 

Many  people  have  been — still  are — skepti- 
cal about  comprehensive  health  planning, 
there  have  been  dire  predictions  of  conflict 
and  deadlocks.  Well,  there  are  skirmishes,  of 
course.  I  gather  that  when  things  are  too 
calm,  our  people  suspect  that  nothing  Is 
happening.  But  there  are  results,  too,  and  let 
me  tell  you  some  I've  heard  about  already. 

Yesterday  the  director  of  the  Miami  CHP 
Agency.  Wood  McCue.  stopped  in  to  see  me 
and  left  a  docimient  showing  1970  accom- 
plishments and  1971  objectives.  It's  a  fas- 
cinating piece  of  reading  and  you  might  want 
to  ask  him  for  a  copy,  here's  one  point,  for 
Instance:  in  1970  the  agency  certified  the 
need  for  13  hospital  construction  projects  in- 
volving 2,070  beds  and  about  t72.5  million, 
but  It  denied  certification  of  need  to  17  pro- 
posed projects  for  a  total  of  2,964  beds  and 
some  910  million  dollars.  If  those  three  thou- 
sand beds  had  been  btillt,  they  would  have 
cost  the  community  nearly  960  million  a  year 
in  operating  costs. 

Other  agencies  have  been  successful  In 
tackling  the  problem  of  too  many  or  the 
wrong  kind  of  hospital  beds.  In  Phoenix,  the 
council  recommended  a  moratorium  for  a 
year — not  without  some  opposition,  I  lon- 
derstand,  put  on  the  basU  of  their  data 
showing  the  area  had  enough  acute  care  beds. 

In  Syracuse,  two  hospitals  located  across 
the  street  from  each  other  had  a  history  of 
no  communication,  not  to  say  cooperation. 
A  study  by  the  CHP  agency,  and  I  am  sure 
some  gentle  prodding  coupled  with  bard 
facts,  has  resulted  in  actual  merging  of  the 
two. 

Envlrormiental  concerns  have  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  too.  In  Albuquerque, 
a  water  supply  study  conducted  by  the  mid 
Rio  Grande  CHP  agency  In  the  fringe  area 
around  the  city  produced  recommendations 
that  stirred  the  city  manager's  office  Into  a 
complete  review  of  policies  on  water  and 
sewer  line  extension.  And  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  environmental  health  task  force 
of  the  Jacksonville  councU,  the  city  is  now 
spraying  open  drains  and  sewers  to  control 
mosquitoes  and  has  committed  itself  to  cov- 
er these  as  soon  as  possible. 

These  examples  are  all  examples  of  plan- 
ning based  on  orderly  assessment  of  area's 
priority  problems.  But.  you  know,  the  CHP 
agency  has  another  kind  of  task.  It  is  the 
advocate  of  all  the  people  In  Its  area,  and 
sometimes  Just  that  role  in  itself  provides 
CH>portunlties  that  are  windfalls.  Out  In  San 
Diego,  the  CHP  agency  director  went  to  a 
meeting  where  the  main  topic  was  better 
communications.  Some  of  the  talk  was  pret- 
ty high-flown,  full  of  behavioral  science  con- 
cepts and  so  forth.  Dick  Jacobsen,  the  di- 
rector, went  back  to  his  office  and  put  his 
feet  on  bis  desk  and  thought  about  it.  And  it 
came  to  him  that  most  of  the  poor  people  in 
San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties  speak 
Spanish  and  little  English,  and  most  of  the 
health  professionals  who  serve  them  speak 
English  and  little  Spanish.  Well,  Dick  didn't 
need  much  science.  Just  common  sense,  peo- 
ple he  knew,  and  a  little  effort.  A  couple  of 
months  later,  there  were  300  health  profes- 
sionals taking  basic  Spanish  In  night  courses 
at  the  local  Junior  college.  That  may  not  be 
planning  but  it  will  make  for  a  healthier 
commuiUty. 

In  the  few  minutes  I  have  remaining  I 
would  like  to  indicate  some  of  the  advtm- 
tages  that  a  CHP  approach  has  to  offer. 

Plrst.  it  provides  means  for  decision-mak- 
ing about  health  at  the  State  and  local  lev- 
els. Health  needs  in  Alaska  vary  tremen- 
dously from  thoee  in  Chicago  or  rural  Ala- 
bama ca*  Utloa.  New  York.  Purthermcre,  Ufa 
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style  and  therefore  preceptions  about  money 
spending  are  different  In  San  Prancisco  from 
those  in  Western  Massachusetts,  in  St.  Cloud. 
Minnesota,  or  Miami,  Florida.  I  cannot  prove 
it,  but  I  am  willing  to  guess  that  patterns  of 
medical  practice  vary  In  the  same  way  from 
one  place  to  another.  While  there  certainly 
are  standards  that  can  and  should  be  na- 
tionally applied,  I  do  not  think  they  need 
necessarily  be  applied  the  same  way  in  Wich- 
ita as  they  are  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Second,  comprehensive  health  planning 
looks  at  all  the  factors  that  affect  the  health 
of  all  the  people — including  housing,  trans- 
portation eind  traffic  lights,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal health  services.  Th«e  is  an  apocryphal 
story  that  has  gone  the  rounds,  so  you  may 
have  heard  It,  about  the  town  that  had  a 
terrible  accident  rate,  all  centered  around 
one  road  that  suddenly  disappeared  over  a 
cliff.  The  local  health  authorities  sp>ent  vast 
sums  on  ambulances,  built  new  emergency 
i^x>mB,  added  hospital  beds — but  the  acci- 
dents still  happened.  The  CHP  came  to  the 
community.  The  Council  members  went  to 
the  highway  people,  persuaded  them  to  turn 
the  road  before  it  got  to  the  cliff — and  the 
accident  rate  went  down  at  once. 

That's  not  as  far  out  as  It  may  sound.  The 
areawlde  CHP  agency  in  San  Diego  had  been 
a  facilities  planning  agency,  naturally  fo- 
cused on  personal  health  care  services.  With 
its  first  grant  from  CHP,  it  had  received  the 
word  from  the  Regional  Office  about  becom- 
ing comiwehensive.  So  when  they  were  only 
beginning  to  move  that  way,  they  looked 
around  and  discovered  that  neither  San 
Diego  nor  Imperial  counties  had  ordinances 
against  open  trash  burning.  And  that  coun- 
cil, which  incidentally  has  strong  medical 
leadership,  went  out  and  stirred  up  the  com- 
munity and  got  the  county  boards  to  pass 
such  ordinances. 

The  third  concept  of  comprehensive  health 
planning  that  I  think  is  an  advantage  is  that 
it  Is  concerned  with  bold  public  and  private 
resources.  We  heard  recently  about  the  effort 
that  one  of  the  areawlde  agencies  was  put- 
ting into  developing  coordinated  home  health 
servicee  for  Its  area.  After  some  weeks  of 
negotiating  (some  of  it  could  probably  qual- 
ify as  wheedling) ,  the  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency  had  gotten  representatives, 
the  four  providers  sitting  together  around  a 
table.  They  found  out  things  about  each 
other  they  had  not  known  before,  and  some 
of  the  competitive  legends  that  had  grown 
up  were  dispelled.  One  of  these  myths  was  a 
notion  about  the  inability  of  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  share  or  dovetail  responsi- 
bility. It  has  not  happened  yet,  but  my  wager 
is  on  that  area  having  a  coordinated  home 
health  service  before  too  long,  and  the  money 
will  come  from  both  public  and  private 
pockets. 

Another  CHP  concept  that  I  believe  gives 
It  strength  is  that  It  prescribes  Joint  con- 
sideration and  action  on  the  p>art  of  those 
who  provide  health  services  and  those  who 
receive  them,  and  for  participation  by  a 
variety  of  both.  That  is,  the  consumer  major- 
ity on  councils  is  expected  to  represent  all 
segments  of  the  State's  or  area's  population, 
and  the  providers  are  expected  to  represent 
the  variety  of  health  professions  and  in- 
terests. This  is  a  really  new  pattern  and  one 
that  has  given  some  people  trouble.  Por  in- 
stance, at  one  time,  both  the  Division  of 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  at  head- 
quarters and  the  regional  office  received  pro- 
tests about  a  group  which  had  announced 
that  it  was  organizing  a  CHP  agency  for  its 
area.  The  protests  came  from  hospital  ad- 
ministrators, organized  medicine,  from  local 
government,  a  union,  and  a  poverty  organi- 
zation. Our  regional  staff  man  went  to  meet 
with  the  group,  whom  he  found  to  be  an 
assemblage  of  well-to-do  men  and  women 
who  prided  themselves  on  "doing  good"  and 
undoubtedly  had  in  the  past  done  a  great 
deal  of  good.  He  began  by  saying,  "I  want  to 
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tell  you  about  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning. The  first  thing  about  It  that's  Im- 
portant Is  that  It  Is  planning  with  people, 
not  for  them."  He  stopped  to  look  at  their 
faces — and  saw  real  bewilderment.  It  took  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  effort,  a  number  of 
field  visits,  and  much  correspondence,  and 
moat  of  all,  recognition  by  local  leaders,  but 
that  area  now  has  a  going  CHF  agency  that 
represents  the  community  of  providers  and 
of  consumers — no  slight  accomplishment. 

I  do  not  see  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning as  becoming  the  manager  of  the  health 
service  system.  In  my  opinion  Its  value  will 
be  greater  if  It  can  maintain  some  space  be- 
tween Itself  and  the  system — space  to  allow 
for  objectivity. 

The  review  anc^  comment  responsibilities 
which  Congress  has  mandated  to  the  CHP 
agencies  may  offer  some  temptation  to  go 
the  regulatory  route:  We  have  however,  de- 
veloped some  guidelines  concerning  these 
responsibilities.  These  guidelines  describe 
the  purpose  of  review  and  comment  "to  help 
insure  that  individual  health  projects  and 
activities  which  are  Federally  funded  are  In 
accord  with  the  principles,  goals,  and  prior- 
ities of  a  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
body  (and  thus  with  a  community's  needs) ." 

Ideally,  in  time,  the  CHP  agency  would 
have  developed  a  complete  set  of  health  goals 
and  priorities  and  because  all  interested 
parties  had  participated  throughout  the  de- 
velopment process,  the  proposed  project 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Thus,  the  review  and  comment 
responsibilities  would  become  routine. 

In  summary,  the  future  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  depends  of  course  on  the 
continued  Interest  of  the  Administration  and 
Congressmen  such  as  Donald  Praser.  Definite 
evidence  of  this  Interest  exists  with  the  new 
responsibilities  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  enacted  Into  law  by  the  Congress. 
The  program  hais  also  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  budgetary  Increases  for  areawide 
planning  as  well. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
talk  with  you  this  morning.  In  the  time  re- 
maining I  will  try  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  want  to  raise. 

P'XDEKAI.    OOVKRKMENT'S    ROLE    IN    RZFORlfINO 
AND    PiNANCINO    THB    DEUVZHT    or    HXALTR 

Skbvicks 

(By  KUen  Z.  Pifer) 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Pro- 
gram established  by  the  federal  congress  in 
196e'directed  us  to  plan  In  the  areas  of  health 
manpower,  services,  and  facilities  In  order  to 
promote  and  assure  "the  highest  level  of 
health  attainable  for  every  person,  In  an 
environment  which  contributes  positively  to 
healthful  individual  and  family  living". 

Since  the  Program  was  established  In  Min- 
nesota In  December  1967.  we  have  pro- 
ceeded with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our 
consumer-provider  Advisory  Council  to  de- 
velop a  "Partnership  for  Health"  to  study 
health  problems,  establish  priorities  and 
issue  recommendations  which  we  then  at- 
tempt to  Implement  through  legislation, 
through  state  agency  action,  and  through 
other  means.  We  have  worked  closely  with 
the  Northlands  Regional  Medical  Program, 
professional  associations,  and  consumers  to 
develop  the  five  reports  available  at  this  time : 
Goal3  for  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  in 
Minr^esota;  Recommendations  for  Action 
Concerning  Parent  and  Infant  Health;  A 
Policies  Plan  for  the  Provision  of  Residen- 
tial Care;  Summary  of  the  Conference  on 
Health  Care  Costs;  and  a  new  publication 
entitled  Recommended  Health  Manpower 
Policy.  An  examination  of  these  brief  reports 
will  give  an  Indication  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems perceived  and  solutions  recommended. 

The  provision  of  health  services  Is  a  highly 
complex  process.  The  problems  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  simple,  ready  solutions.  I  will 
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address  only  a  few  areas  of  concern  and  sug- 
gest appropriate  action. 

HXAJ.TH    MANPOVnCK 

The  central  element  oT  all  health  care 
services  are  the  people  who  deliver  the  care, 
including  nurses,  pharmacists,  physicians, 
therapists,  technicians,  and  aides.  There  are 
a  nimiber  of  established  specialties  as  well 
as  new,  emerging  careers.  We  need  (1)  to  en- 
large the  manpower  pool,  (2)  to  utilize  man- 
power wisely,  and  (3)  to  see  that  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  state  is  more  equitable. 
In  Minnesota  we  have  examined  the  effect 
licensure  lavra  have  on  these  three  problems 
and  proposed  solutions. 

Federal  action  can  be  most  effectively  ap- 
plied through  support  of  health  professions 
education.  Health  personnel  are  a  national 
resource.  Mobility  between  states  makes  It 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  individual 
states  can  or  should  assume  the  total  respon- 
sibility. Grants  for  training  to  vocational- 
technical  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
should  be  provided  on  a  per-student  basis, 
with  allied  health  personnel  receiving  sup- 
port as  well  as  physicians,  dentists  and 
nurses.  Problems  of  utUization  and  distribu- 
tion are  being  confronted  at  the  state  and 
community  level,  with  legislation  in  these 
areas  currently  before  the  state  legislature. 
HEALTH  rAcn-rriES 

The  mechanism  for  planning  and  regiila- 
tlon  of  health  facilities — to  see  that  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  are  constructed  only 
when  necessary  to  fill  a  real  need  in  a  com- 
munity— is  already  becoming  established 
through  areawide  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencies.  Sufficient  support  for  this 
federal  program  of  comprehensive  health 
planning  at  the  areawide  level  is  essential  in 
order  to  establish  responsible  agencies  with 
trained  staff  and  with  consumer-provider 
boards  which  can  then  build  and  demon- 
strate planning  competence.  We  have  four 
established  and  funded  areawide  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agencies  In  Min- 
nesota, including  the  Metropolitan  Council's 
Metropolitan  Health  Board.  Three  areas  of 
the  state  have  incorporated  boards,  as  yet 
without  funds  or  staff.  Only  one  section  of 
southern  Minnesota  Is  as  yet  unincorporated. 
Sufficient  funds  to  get  these  agencies  firmly 
established  woiUd  be  a  small  Investment  for 
the  value  received.  One  hospital  bed  costs 
roughly  »45,000  to  build  and  825.000  to  main- 
tain on  an  annual  basis.  Savings  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  planning  program  could  be 
promptly  realized,  from  one,  unnecessary  bed 
prevented  or  deferred. 

HXALTH    SERVICIS 

The  organization  and  fljianclng  of  health 
services  is  the  moet  oom.plex  and  most  critical 
problem  of  all.  Planning,  organization,  and 
management  functions  should  be  assigned 
to  states  and  communities  so  that  consumers 
and  providers  can  wcrk  together  In  develop- 
ing syst^ns  for  more  effective  delivery.  Unl- 
veraal  Insurance  coverage,  wheth»  primarily 
through  federal  or  other  auspices,  should  be 
developed.  Our  Council  has  not  taken  a  stand 
on  which  of  the  many  health  insurance  pro- 
posals they  consider  best.  Our  experience  with 
Medicare  would  tend  to  Illustrate  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  with  a  centralized  system. 
The  reduction  In  payments  and  tightening 
up  of  rules  has  been  most  drastically  applied 
to  Home  Health  Care^which  Is  potentially 
the  most  Important  care  concept  of  recent 
yean,  important  in  the  sense  that  it  permits 
earUM-  discbarge  from  hospitals,  postpones 
nxirsing  home  and  other  institutional  care, 
and  utilizes,  under  public  health  nursing 
supervision,  personnel  who  can  be  readily 
and  rapidly  trained  for  such  duties.  It  is 
ironic  that  this,  of  all  programs,  should  be 
subject  to  overly  rigid  and  restrictive  federal 
controls,  at  a  time  when  home  health  care 
agencies  were  beginning  to  give  effective  aerv- 
Ice.  The  stress  on  preventive  care,  family 
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planning,  well-child  care,  home  health  care 
and  so-called  primary  care  must  be  em- 
phasized In  any  payment  program. 

A  general  statement  concerning  federal 
support  for  health  services: 

Categorical  grants  are  a  cumbersome.  In- 
efficient, and  fragmented  methotf  of  assisting 
states  and  communities,  willh  resulting 
fragmentation  of  the  health  services  them- 
selves. One  of  the  major  causes  of  fragmented 
and  specialized  health  servioes,  which  are 
oonfualng  to  the  consumer  and  expensive  to 
the  payor,  has  been  the  categorical  grant  sys- 
tem. Formula  and  block  grants  must  be  ex- 
panded In  order  that  compr^enslve  services 
may  be  enooitraged. 

Finally,  one  comment  on  the  status  of  the 
health  of  the  people  of  Minnesota  and  the 
health  services  provided  here.  Statistics  can 
be  and  are  being  used  to  prove  all  points 
of  view  relating  to  health  services.  Briefly 
stated,  the  usually  quoted  statistical  data  in- 
cluding maternal  mortality,  Infant  mortality 
and  age-specific  death  rates  indicate  that 
Minnesota  has  an  enviable  position  relative 
to  most  other  statee.  Similarly,  In  terms  of 
gross  numbers  per  1,000  population,  we  have 
more  nurses,  more  physicians  and  more 
health  personnel  than  is  generally  available 
elsewhere  In  the  nation.  The  quality  of  our 
training  institutions  and  of  our  personnel 
is  second  to  none. 

We  have  tremendous  assets  on  which  to 
build,  and  we  are  committed  to  change  and 
improvement  in  health  care  for  all  citizens. 

We  look  to  the  federal  government  for 
assistance,  both  financial  and  otherwise,  and 
advice  In  a  real  "Partnership  for  Health," 
with  a  sharing  of  power  and  leadership  with 
the  states,  with  the  planning  areas  within 
states,  and  with  the  communities  where 
health  care  really  takes  place. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  statement. 


LETTER  OF  APPRECIATION  TO  VA 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VTKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  most  thoughtful 
letter  of  appreciation  written  by  my  con- 
stituent, Mrs.  W.  J.  Austen,  to  the  EHrec- 
tor  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  unusual  to 
see  such  a  magnificent  display  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  efforts  of  our  public 
servants.  I  know  all  of  my  colleagues 
would  be  delighted  to  learn  of  the  out- 
standing job  being  performed  by  the  VA 
hospital  here  in  Washington  and  how  the 
family  of  one  of  our  veterans  feels  about 
the  service. 

The  letter  follows: 

Septembkb  ai,  1971. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Qavassi, 

Hospital  Director, 

Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 

Dkar  Mr.  Gavassi:  Thank  you  so  much  for 
your  letter  of  Sept.  16,  expressing  your  sym- 
pathy to  me  and  my  family  in  the  death  of 
my  husband,  Wenzel  J.  Austin. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
and  your  staff  for  the  excellent  care  given  my 
husband  while  he  was  a  patient  In  your  Hos- 
pital. 

I  can  not  say  enough  for  the  wonderful 
and  deep  concern  In  which  they  attended 
him. 
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Their  duty  and  sincere  desire  for  his  medi- 
cal and  emotional  well  being  Is  deei^y  ap- 
preciated by  me  and  my  family. 

It  would  please  me  greatly  If  this  letter  of 
my  appreciation  could  be  puMlcly  displayed 
and  placed  In  the  Congressional  Reo<xd,  so 
that  all  who  serve  on  your  staff  may  be  duly 
recognized  and  commended  for  their  devotion 
to  any  and  all  patients  In  your  Hospital. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Attbtin. 


PCB'S:  POISON  IN  PACKAGINO 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  po- 
tentially serious  source  of  food  contam- 
ination from  polychlorinated  biphenyls, 
PCB'S — the  cardboard  used  to  package 
certain  grocery  products — has  been 
discovered. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  knew  about  this 
problem  in  June  1971,  FDA  has  not  yet 
alerted  the  consumer  that  the  integrity 
of  his  food  is  being  threatened.  Rather, 
FDA  officials  met  In  a  "closed"  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  food  and 
packaging  industries  on  September  14 
to  discuss  this  situation. 

This  is  all  too  typical  of  FDA's  failure 
to  notify  consumers  of  such  potentially 
serious  health  hazards.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  justification  for  a  food  inspec- 
tion agency  failing  to  make  timely  and 
full  disclosure  about  the  quality  of  the 
food  supply.  Yet,  the  FDA  appears  to  be 
more  concerned  about  the  image  of 
American  industry  and  its  sales  figures 
than  the  level  of  public  knowledge  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  Its  food. 

Analysis  of  the  FDA's  total  diet  mar- 
ket basket  showed  PCB  residues  in  the 
grain  and  cereal  products  composite. 
Further  analysis  traced  the  PCB's  to 
shredded  wheat  biscuits  in  the  compos- 
ite; and  subsequently  the  shredded 
wheat  packaging  material  was  identified 
as  the  source  of  the  contamination. 

According  to  a  letter  to  me  from  the 
FDA  dated  September  24,  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  shredded  wheat  packaging 
material  was  immediately  inspected  by 
FDA's  Cincinnati  district  office,  and  it 
was  learned  that  the  firm  uses  about  95 
percent  recycled  paper  to  manufacture 
paperboard  containers.  Analysis  of  five 
different  types  of  the  firm's  paperboard 
showed  that  PCB  levels  ranged  from  1.7 
ppm  to  433  ppm. 

Various  types  of  packaged  food  prod- 
ucts, some  of  which  used  this  imidenti- 
fied  firm's  paperboard,  were  also  ana- 
lyzed as  part  of  this  investigation.  Of  the 
28  packaged  food  samples  examined,  nine 
samples  were  positive  for  PCB's  in  the 
food  portion.  With  one  exception,  FDA 
found  that  the  cardboard  containers  ex- 
amined also  contained  PCB's. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  the  PDA 
commenced  a  nationwide  survey  on  Sep- 
tember 8  to  determine  the  extent  of  food 
contamination  from  food  packaging  ma- 
terials. 

According  to  a  report  by  Robert  Wal- 
ters in  today's  Washington  Evening  Star, 
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items  to  be  investigated  include  crackers, 
bread  crumbs  and  related  products; 
macaroni  and  noodle  products;  pretzels, 
chips  and  specialty  items;  ready-to-eat 
breakfast  cereals;  prepared  mixes,  in- 
cluding cakes,  pancakes,  and  biscuits; 
dried  milk  and  dried  milk  products;  dried 
desserts  and  pudding  mixes,  including 
unflavored  gelatin;  infant  cereals;  cook- 
ies; refrigerated  unbaked  specialties; 
rice,  oatmeal,  and  farina;  chocolate  and 
cocoa  products;  dried  fruits;  and  frozen 
fruit  juices. 

The  implications  of  this  situation  are 
staggering.  Not  only  are  we  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  massive  contamination 
of  our  food  supply,  but  unless  something 
is  immediately  done  to  remove  and  de- 
stroy these  containers,  we  will  face  this 
contamination  again  and  again. 

Ironically,  this  problem  is  apparently 
the  product  of  a  growing  practice  related 
directly  to  efforts  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment— the  recycling  of  waste  paper 
for  use  in  packing  material. 

It  is  believed  that  the  wide  use  of  "car- 
bonless" carbon  paper  and  its  introduc- 
tion into  food  packaging  material 
through  recycling  is  the  cause  of  this 
problem. 

The  food  additive  order  for  pulp  from 
reclaimed  fiber — 21  CFR  121.2546 — clears 
salvage  from  used  paper  and  paperboard 
but  specifically  excludes  "that  which 
bears  or  contains,  or  has  been  used  for 
shipping  or  handling,  any  poisonous  or 
deleterious  substance  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  retained  in  the  re- 
covered pulp."  Thus,  any  food  packaging 
from  recycled  pulp  found  to  contain 
PCBs  is  illegal  and  subject  to  seizure. 
Yet,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  plans 
for  such  seizure  are  planned  by  FDA. 

After  the  extent  of  the  problem  has  been 
fully  assessed,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration will  pursue  the  appropriate  course  of 
action  for  protecting  the  consumers  from  any 
risks  associated  with  PCB  in  foods. 

One  might  well  ask  what  of  the  known 
contamination  that  now  exists?  A  full  in- 
vestigation is  certainly  necessary,  but  it 
is  imperative  that  the  FDA  immediately 
undertake  all  possible  actions  to  elim- 
inate contaminated  food  and  food  pack- 
aging from  the  marketplace.  What  is  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  the  hazards 
of  the  myriad  of  food  products  now  on 
the  shelves  bearing  high  concentrations 
of  a  persistent,  highly  toxic  chemical? 

Perhaps  the  FDA  needs  another  closed 
meeting  with  industry  representatives  to 
determine  what  course  of  action  it  should 
follow.  After  all.  FDA  seems  to  think  that 
industry  is  a  better  judge  of  the  need  for 
wholesome  food  than  the  public.  And  that 
is  where  FDA  and  I  differ. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the  Rxcors 
correspondence  with  FDA  in  regard  to 
this  situation.  I  also  include  an  article  by 
Robert  Walters,  which  appeared  in  the 
September  27  Washington  Evening  Star 
detailing  the  finding  of  PCBs  in  card- 
board packaging. 

I  also  include  the  recent  testimony  of 
Dr.  Robert  Rlsebrough  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  in  regard  to 
the  hazards  of  PCBs  and  an  article  by 
Carl  Oustafson  that  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 1970  edition  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

The  material  follows : 
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Food  and  Drttg  Administration, 
Rockville,  Md.,  September  24, 1971. 
Hon.  William  F.  Ryan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rtan:  Commissioner  Edwards 
has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 
September  9,  1971  requesting  a  full  r^x)rt 
on  the  polychlorinated  blphenyl  (PCB)  con- 
tamination of  certain  packaging  material 
from  recycled  paper. 

The  PDA  learned  of  this  problem  In  June 
1971.  Analysis  of  the  FDA's  Total  Diet  market 
basket  showed  low  level  PCB  residues  in  the 
grain  and  cereal  products  composite.  Further 
analysis  traced  the  PCB  to  the  shredded 
wheat  biscuits  in  the  composite  and  sub- 
sequently, the  shredded  wheat  packaging 
material  was  identified  as  the  source  of  the 
PCB  m  the  food. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  shredded  wheat 
packaging  material  was  Immediately  In- 
&p>ected  by  our  Cincinnati  District  office.  We 
learned  that  the  firm  usee  about  9S  p>ercent 
recycled  pi^>er  to  manufacture  paperboard 
containers.  Analysis  of  five  different  types 
of  the  firm's  paperboard  showed  PCB  levels 
ranging  from   1.7  p.p.m.  to  433  p.p.m. 

Various  types  of  packaged  food  products, 
some  of  which  used  this  firm's  paperboard, 
were  also  analyzed  as  part  of  this  Investiga- 
tion. Of  the  28  packa>ged  food  samples  ex- 
amined, 9  samples  were  p>osltive  for  PCB 
In  the  food  portion.  With  one  exception,  the 
cardboard  cartons  examined  also  contained 
PCB. 

As  a  result  of  this  limited  Investigation, 
the  FDA,  on  September  8,  1971,  Initiated  a 
nationwide  survey  for  determining  the  extent 
of  food  contamination  from  packaging  ma- 
terial that  may  contain  PCB.  Evaluation  of 
the  data  obtained  from  this  survey  will  pro- 
vide us  with  the  necessary  scientific  Informa- 
tion to  make  an  Informed  Judgment  of  the 
risk  of  PCB  In  foods  from  packaging  material. 

The  use  of  reclaimed  paper  and  other  fi- 
bers is  regulated  under  21  CFR,  131.26441, 
which  prohibits  the  salvage  of  used  paper  and 
paperboard  which  bears  or  contains  any  poi- 
sonous or  deleterious  substanoe  for  food  pack- 
aging material.  The  wide  use  of  "carbonless" 
carbon  paper  and  Its  Introduction  Into  food 
packaging  material  through  recycling  ap- 
parently has  resulted  in  this  problem.  We 
have  been  informed  that  the  use  of  PCB  In 
this  type  of  paper  was  discontinued  In  June 
1971. 

The  FDA  Is  evaluating  alternative  courses 
of  actions  for  coping  with  this  PCB  problem. 
We  have  had  meetings  with  the  involved  in- 
dustries to  discuss  this  matter.  The  indus- 
tries are  cognizant  of  the  FDA's  limited  find- 
ings and  they  are  actively  exploring  solutions 
to  the  problem.  We  will  continue  to  work 
closely  with  these  groups. 

The  Interdepartmental  Task  Force  on  PCB, 
which  we  described  to  you  In  our  letter  of 
September  8,  1971,  has  also  been  fully  ap- 
prised of  this  PCB  problem.  The  PCB  Task 
Force  brings  together  the  combined  resources 
and  authorities  of  cooperating  Government 
agencies  for  coordinating  a  Oovernment  wide 
Investigation  into  the  total  PCB  problem.  In- 
cluding PCB  in  recycled  paper. 

After  the  extent  of  the  problem  has  been 
fully  assessed,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration will  pursue  the  appropriate  course  of 
action  for  protecting  the  consumers  from  any 
risks  associated  with  PCB  In  foods. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  J.  Ryan,  Director, 
Office  of  Legislative  Services. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  27,  1971] 
PCB  IN  Cardboard  Packaoxs  Launchxs 

iNVXSnOATION  BT  FDA 

(By  Robert  Waltots) 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
discovered  a  new  source  of  potentially  seri- 
ous food  ocHitamlnation  from  the  Industrial 
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chemical  compound  known  aa  polychlorl- 
natcd  blpbenyls  or  PCBe — tbe  cardboard  uaed 
In  packaging  16  f>opular  grocery  producu. 

The  Items  include  crackan,  bread  crumbs 
and  related  products;  macaroni  and  noodle 
products;  pretzels,  chips  and  specialty  items; 
ready-to-eat  breakfast  cereals;  prepared 
mixes,  including  cakes,  pancakes  and  bis- 
cuits; and  dried  milk  and  dried  milk  prod- 
ucts. 

Others  are  dried  desserts  and  pudding 
mixes.  Including  unflavored  gelatin;  Infant 
cereals:  cookies;  refrigerated  imbaked  spe- 
cialties; rice,  oatmeal  and  farina;  chocolate 
and  cocoa  products;  grated  cheese  and  cheese 
products;  dried  fruits;  and  frozen  fruit 
Juices. 

The  FDA  has  known  for  more  than  three 
weeks  that  preliminary  tests  showed  trace 
amounts  of  PCBs  existed  in  the  packaging 
materials  and  In  8om«  of  the  food  Items,  but 
no  notification  of  tbe  problem  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  public. 

Instead,  PDA  officials  convened  a  secret 
meeting  on  Sept.  14,  where  they  dlacuased 
their  growing  concern  about  tbe  situation 
with  representatives  of  tbe  food  and  pack- 
aging industrtee. 

In  addition,  FDA  officials  here  have  In- 
structed personnel  in  their  17  field  offices 
throughout  the  country  to  conduct  a  high- 
priority  survey  of  the  packages  and  foods  In 
tbe  15  different  categories  to  determine  tbe 
soope  of  tbe  problem. 

PCBs  are  a  highly  toxic,  extremely  persist- 
ent chemical  compound  manufactured  ex- 
clusively by  the  Monsanto  Co.  of  St.  Louis 
for  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  xises.  There  Is 
little  available  scientific  data  on  their  effect 
on  humans,  but  they  have  caused  serloiis 
liver  damage  and  birth  defects  In  laboratory 
test  animals. 

Bep.  William  F.  Ryan,  D^.Y.,  who  has 
pressed  for  a  ban  on  future  use  of  PCBs.  said 
the  current  case  was  "typical  of  tbe  FDA's 
failure  to  notify  consumers  of  potentially 
serio\is  health  hazards." 

Ryan  added:  "Unfortunately,  tbe  FDA 
seems  to  be  more  oonoemed  about  the  Image 
of  American  industry  than  tbe  level  of  pub- 
lic knowledge  of  the  Integrity  of  its  food 
supply." 

Despite  tbe  lack  of  public  notice,  the  prob- 
lem of  PCBs  in  packaging  materials  known 
within  the  industry  as  "graybocu^"  and 
"combination  board"  is  reliably  reported  to 
be  a  matter  of  high  concern  among  both 
government  and  Monsanto  officials. 

During  the  past  year,  PCB  spills  have  led 
to  the  seiziire  or  hasty  withdrawal  from  tbe 
market  of  wholesale  lota  of  chickens,  tur- 
keys, eggs,  flab,  animal  feed,  meat  by-pro- 
ducts and  a  number  of  other  items. 

In  most  of  those  cases,  federal  officials  have 
been  able  to  isolate  the  contaminated  prod- 
ucts by  identifying  tbe  soiwce  of  the  PCB 
leak  and  then  locating  tbe  specific  items 
which  came  Into  contact,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  the  chemical  compound. 

The  packaging  problem  is  potentially  a  far 
more  pervasive  and  complex  one.  It  also  in- 
volves an  area  in  which  the  government's 
scientific  knowledge  and  experience  both  are 
extremely  limited. 

For  example,  although  the  level  of  PCBs 
found  thus  far  in  food  packages  is  considera- 
bly below  the  5  parts  per  million  tolerance 
level  established  by  tbe  FDA  for  edible  tis- 
sue in  meat,  fish  and  poultry,  the  FDA  has 
never  established  any  "action  level"  for  PCBs 
in  food  i>ackages. 

Similarly,  although  PCBs  are  generally 
Inert,  tbe  FDA  is  known  to  be  concerned 
about  the  possibility  that  the  chemical  com- 
pound can  migrate  or  transfer  to  tbe  food 
itself.  The  FDA  already  is  reported  to  have 
found  PCBs  in  some  noodles  and  shredded 
wheat. 

arcTcuNo  a  tactok 

Ironically,  tbe  problem  apparently  is  the 
product  of  a  growing  pracUce  related  directly 
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to  efforts  to  clean  up  the  environment — tbe 
recycling  of  waste  paper  for  use  in  packag- 
ing materials. 

Some  government  officials  believe  that  tbe 
PCBs  were  contained  In  printing  inks  used 
tn  the  original  paper,  a  use  for  which  Mon- 
santo has  long  promoted  the  compound. 

Another  suspected  source  is  the  so-caUed 
"no-carbon"  carbon  paper,  whose  principal 
nuinufacturer  relied  heavily  on  PCBs  untU 
last  Jime.  Tests  on  that  paper  have  shown 
that  it  contains  PCB  levels  as  high  as  30,000 
parts  per  million. 

The  FDA  first  disclosed  its  data  on  PCBs 
In  food  pcuskages  to  other  government 
agencies  at  a  Sept.  1  meeting.  It  was  at  that 
session  that  the  decision  was  made  to  estab- 
lish an  interdepartmental  task  force,  coordi- 
nated by  the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  to  conduct  a  government- 
wide  Investigation  Into  PCB  contamination. 

CO  MP  ANT  EXPrCTS  ATTENDED 

Among  the  representatives  of  tbe  food  and 
packaging  industries  summoned  to  tbe  Sept. 
14  meeting  were  officials  of  the  Orocery  Man- 
ufactxirers  of  America,  who  coordinated  the 
effort  within  tbe  food  Industry,  and  tbe 
American  Paper  Institute,  which  is  conduct- 
ing technical  studies  in  cooperation  with 
the  FDA. 

In  addition,  technical  experts  from  a  num- 
ber of  Individual  companies  were  present. 
One  Industry  publication  said  tbe  meeting 
"was  being  veiled  in  utmost  secrecy,"  but  an 
FDA  spokesman  objected  to  that  descrip- 
tion, explaining  that  it  was  simply  a  "closed" 
session  which  was  not  announced  to  the 
public. 

SranicxMT  or  Bobxst  Risxbiough   Bxtobx 
TBI  CoiucrrrxK  on  Comickbcx,  U.S.  Sknatk, 

AtTOTTBT  4,   1971 

My  name  is  Robert  Rlsebrough.  Since  1965 
I  have  been  etnidoyed  by  the  Institute  of 
Marine  Reaouroes  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  On  July  1,  1971  I  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Bodega  Marine  Laboratory  of  the 
University  oX  Oallfomla,  where  I  am  an  Asso- 
ciate Reaeardi  Ecologlst.  With  colleagues 
Iram  several  universities  and  other  scientific 
InsUtutloDa  I  have  oazrled  out  research  In 
tbe  field  of  «nvlronmental  pollution,  pri- 
marily with  tb«  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 
These  substaooea  include  several  of  the  in- 
sectlddea  and  the  polychlorlnated  blpbenyls. 
With  my  colleagues  I  have  prepared  approxi- 
mately forty  technical  and  setnl-technlcal 
papers  In  this  field. 

In  1970  I  was  a  member  of  the  panel  on 
Monitoring  Persistent  Pesticides  in  the  Ma- 
rine Environment  of  tbe  Cocmnlttee  on 
Oceanography  of  tbe  National  Academy  at 
Sciences.  I  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Halogenated  Hydrocarbons  of 
the  Seminar  on  Methods  of  Detection,  Meas- 
luement  and  Monitoring  of  Pcdlutants  in  the 
Marine  Environment,  organized  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  tbe  United 
Nations  in  Rome,  Italy.  Currently  I  am  a 
member  of  the  panel  on  Marine  Aquatic  Life 
and  Wildlife  of  tbe  Committee  on  Water 
Quality  Criteria  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sclenoee. 

I  am  appearing  before  this  committee  as  a 
scientist  and  a  private  lndlvid\ial.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  before  this  com- 
mittee tbe  polychlorlnated  blpbenyls,  a  class 
of  industrial  chemicals  that  have  become 
widespread  pollutants  In  tbe  global  environ- 
ment. The  polychlorlnated  blpbenyls,  or  PCB, 
are  among  the  toxic  substances  that  would  be 
regulated  under  the  provlslcms  of  Senate  Bill 
1478.  I  shall  therefore  try  to  review  briefly 
our  current  knowledge  of  tbe  distribution 
and  envlrocunental  effects  oi  PCB.  Scientific 
statements  are  documented  by  reference  to 
tbe  original  research.  The  interpretation  of 
these  studies  and  all  opinions  expressed  are 
necessarily  my  own,  and  not  those  of  any 
public  or  private  organization. 
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The  struoCuie  at  chlorinated  blpbenyls  la 
shown  In  Figure  1.  CSilorine  atoms  may  oc- 
cupy any  combination  of  the  positions  of  tbe 
Mphenyl  molecule.  Many  such  combinations 
nontialning  one  to  10  chlorine  atoms  in  tbe 
various  portions  are  therefore  possible.  PCB 
oonalsts  therefore  of  a  mixture  of  chemical 
compounds.  Commercial  preparations  in  tbe 
United  States,  where  ttie  Monsanto  Company 
is  tbe  only  manufacturer,  are  designated  by 
the  tradename  "Aroclor"  followed  by  a  num- 
ber that  Indicates  the  approximate  chlorine 
composition  erf  the  preparation.  Thus,  "Aro- 
clor 1364"  contains  approximately  64% 
chlorine  by  weight. 

PCB  Is  frequently  compared  to  the  DDT 
compounds.  Like  them  It  is  very  insoluble  in 
water,  but  highly  soluble  in  oUs,  fats  and 
non-polar  Uquids.  It  is  highly  resistent  to 
degradation  by  heat,  by  the  biological  proc- 
esses that  degrade  most  chemicals  re- 
leased into  the  environment,  and  to 
chemical  attack.  These  properties  have  made 
them  useful  in  many  industrial  applications. 

INDUSTXIAI,   VSt   OF   PCB 

PCB  has  been  used  as  an  additive  to  seal- 
ants, rubber,  paints,  plastics,  adhesivee, 
printing  inks,  Insecticides,  and  many  other 
commodities.  The  major  uses,  however,  have 
been  as  insulating  fluids  in  electrical  equip- 
ment ar.d  as  heat  transfer  fluids.  These  are 
considered   to   be   "closed"  systems. 

Following  the  discoveries  first  made  In 
Sweden  ( 1 )  and  later  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
(2.  3)  and  in  North  America  (4)  that  PCB 
had  become  a  widespread  and  locally  abun- 
dant environmental  pollutant,  the  Monsanto 
Company  recognized  the  ecological  hazard  of 
PCB,  and  sought  to  reetrlct  all  usage  to  that 
of  closed  systems.  The  sale  of  PCB  for  plas- 
tlcizer  use  was  discontinued  on  August  30, 
1970.  The  industrial  and  hydraulic  fiulds 
manufactured  by  Monsanto  were  reformu- 
lated to  exclude  PCB,  and  a  high  temperature 
incineration  unit  was  built  by  Monsanto  at 
Sauget,  nilnots,  to  destroy  waste  PCB  (5). 

OCCUPATIONAi.    EXPOSURE    TO    PCB 

Occupational  exposure  to  PCB  has  In  the 
past  produced  a  high  incidence  of  chloracne, 
a  severe  skin  disease,  among  factory  work- 
ers. Although  known  as  "chloracne"  the  skin 
lesions  are  not  produced  by  chlorine  gas,  nor 
by  inorganic  compounds  of  chlorine.  The 
disease  has  also  been  prevalent  among  work- 
ers In  factories  manufacturing  chlorinated 
napthalenes,  chlorinated  phenols,  and  com- 
pounds derived  from  them  (6).  The  litera- 
ture in  this  field  was  very  adequately  re- 
viewed during  the  hearings  held  by  this  com- 
mittee In  Aprtl  of  1970  which  dealt  with  the 
effects  of  2,4, 6-T  on  man  and  the  environ- 
ment. Several  of  the  most  Important  papers 
in  this  field  were  reprinted  In  the  Record  of 
those  hearings.  Tbe  production  of  chloracne 
by  chlorinated  compounds  among  industrial 
workers  has  been  extensively  studied  in  Ger- 
many. The  most  potent  Inducers  of  chloracne 
were  found  to  be  the  chlorinated  dlbenzodi- 
oxlns.  The  chlorinated  dlbenzofurana  were 
also  shown  to  be  potent  inducers  of  chloracne. 
The  structures  of  both  the  chlorinated  dlben- 
zodioxlns  and  the  chlorinated  dlbenzofurans 
are  shown  in  Figure  1.  Both  groups  of  com- 
pounds are  highly  poisonoiis  (7,  8).  Very 
small  amounts  of  the  chlorinated  dibenzodl- 
oxlns  will  produce  embryonic  defects  In 
chicks,  as  Dr.  Verrett  described  to  this  com- 
mittee last  year  (9). 

The  chlorinated  dlbenzofurans  have  re- 
cently been  discovered  to  be  contaminants  In 
some  PCB  preparations.  The  toxicity  of  three 
PCB  preparations  containing  approximately 
tbe  same  amounts  of  chlorine  was  found  to 
vary  widely  and  to  be  correlated  with  very 
small  amounts  of  the  benzofurans  present  as 
contaminants.  The  French  preparation  was 
found  to  be  more  poisonous  than  the  one 
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from  Germany,  while  the  American  prepa- 
ration poaeesaed  the  lowest  toxicity  when  all 
three  were  fed  to  chickens  (10,  11).  The 
contaminant  in  the  French  preparation  was 
estimated  to  be  present  In  the  order  of  20 
ppm  of  the  PCB  prepexation  ( 1 1 ) .  So  poison- 
ous are  the  dlbenzofurans  that  the  Dutch 
scientists  studying  the  relative  toxicity  of 
various  PCB  preparations  did  not  wish  to 
work  with  tbe  pure  dlbenzofurana. 

From  the  literature  It  is  not  clear  whether 
chloracne  conditions  produced  In  the  pas4 
by  PCB  preparations  have  been  caused  by 
the  PCB  or  by  very  minute  amounts  of  the 
contaminants.  The  Monsanto  Company  no 
doubt  ixieseafles  considerable  data  on  this 
subject. 

A  CASE  or  MON-OCCTTPATIONAI.  EXPOeiTRX  TO  PCB 

In  1968  an  outbreak  of  a  peculiar  skin 
disease  occurred  In  Japan.  More  than  300 
people  were  affected.  Exhaustive  studies  were 
made  by  a  number  of  Japanese  scientists 
and  an  extensive  series  of  papers  describing 
their  findings  has  been  published.  Unfor- 
tunately they  are  In  Japanese,  but  each  has 
an  English  summary.  Several  of  these  are 
attached  as  part  of  my  testimony.  The  re- 
sults may  be  summarized  brlefiy.  The  disease 
was  traced  to  a  shipment  of  commercial  rice 
oil  tised  for  cooking  that  had  been  con- 
taminated with  PCB  used  as  a  heat  transfer 
fiuld  in  the  manufacturing  equipment.  Nine 
of  the  women  affected  were  pregnant.  Two 
of  the  babies  were  dead  at  birth,  and  all 
showed  symptoms  of  chloroblphenyl  poison- 
ing. 

None,  however,  possessed  birth  defects. 
Feeding  of  the  oU  to  mice  and  monkeys  pro- 
duced comp«Lrable  symptoms.  One  of  tbe 
studies  reported  that  the  concentration  at 
PCB  in  the  rice  oU  was  about  300  ppm,  and 
that  the  amount  of  oil  consumed  by  a  fam- 
ily of  four  for  over  a  month  was  in  the  order 
of  1.8  liters.  The  first  symptoms  appeared 
in  March  1968  and  it  had  been  determined 
that  the  contamination  occured  on  or  about 
February  6.  1968.  It  U  of  interest  to  make 
a  very  rough  calculation  to  determine  how 
much  fish  or  poultry  contaminated  with 
PCB  at  a  level  of  6  ppm  In  the  edible  flesh 
a  person  would  have  to  eat  to  Ingest  a  com- 
parable amount  of  PCB.  On  the  assiunptlon 
that  half  a  liter  of  cooking  oU  was  sufficient 
to  produce  the  symptoms,  45  pounds  con- 
taining 6  ppm  of  PCB  of  contaminated  fish 
or  poultry  might  produce  the  same  effect. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  the 
symptoms  produced  by  consuming  the  con- 
taminated cooking  oil  in  Japan  were  In  fact 
produced  by  the  PCB  or  by  very  small 
amounts  of  the  contaminants  mentioned 
above.  Studies  to  determine  this  should 
clearly  receive  a  high  priority. 

It  is  also  of  Interest  to  compare  the  levels 
found  in  the  fat  of  the  people  affected  with 
the  few  values  so  far  obtained  for  PCB  con- 
centrations in  human  fat  in  the  United 
States.  Biopsy  of  samples  of  subcutaneous 
fat  In  the  affected  Japanese  ranged  from  13 
to  76  ppm. 

In  our  laboratory  we  have  measured  PCB 
m  nine  samples  of  human  milk  from  Berke- 
ley, California,  and  7  ssmiples  from  nursing 
mothers  In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Concentra- 
tions in  the  fat  portion  of  the  milk  averaged 
2  6  ppm  in  the  Berkeley  samples,  and  2.1  m 
the  Los  Angeles  samples.  Minute  amounts 
were  also  detected  cows  milk.  Confirmation 
of  the  occurrence  of  PCB  in  human  fat  by 
mass  spectrometry  has  recently  been  reported 
by  research  vrorkers  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (12), 


BIOLOGICAL    DTECTS   Or   PCB 

An  earlier  study  sponsored  by  the  Mon- 
santo Company  of  the  toxicity  of  the  vapors 
of  two  PCB  preparations,  Aroclor  1242  and 
Aroclor  1254  (13)  demonstrated  no  Injury  to 
several  animals  at  concentrations  in  the  air 
of  Aroclor  1242  below  8.6  micrograms  per 
liter.    Reversible    degenerative    changes    In 
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some  of  the  viscera  were  produced  by  com- 
parable concentrations  of  Aroclor  1264.  A 
study  reported  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  In  1944  (14)  showed  that 
liver  and  skin  damage  was  produced  In 
gxilnea  pigs,  rats  and  rabbits  exposed  to 
Aroclor  1242  by  subcutaneous  injections  and 
applications  to  tbe  skin.  The  skin  lesions 
were  comparable  to  those  found  in  the  chlo- 
racne condition  In  man. 

Three  studies  have  recently  reported  data 
on  tbe  toxicity  of  PCB  to  birds.  A  British 
study  carried  out  at  the  Monks  Wood  Experi- 
mental Station  (16)  found  that  Aroclor  1254 
had  only  1/13  the  toxicity  of  DDT  to  Ben- 
galese  finches.  Tbe  Bureau  of  Sport  Flah- 
eries  and  Wildlife  at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife 
Research  Center  has  reported  toxicity  data 
of  6  PCB  preparations  to  mallard  ducks, 
pheasants,  bobwhlte  quail  and  Japanese 
quail.  In  general,  the  Insecticide  dleldrln 
was  approximately  4  times  as  toxic  as  any 
of  the  PCB  preparations,  and  DDT  was  ap- 
proximately 4  times  as  toxic.  Toxicity  tended 
to  increase  with  increasing  chlorine  content 
of  the  PCB  (16).  A  Dutch  study  (10)  found, 
however,  that  toxicity  of  PCB  preparations 
containing  the  same  amount  of  chlorine 
varied  widely  because  of  different  concen- 
trations of  chlorinated  dlbenzofurans  pres- 
ent as  contaminants.  Until  the  amounts  of 
these  contaminants  have  been  measured  in 
each  PCB  preparation,  it  Is  not  possible  to 
determine  how  much  toxicity  derives  from 
PCB  and  how  much  from  the  contaminants. 
The  recent  studies  of  the  Monsanto  Com- 
pany, which  I  have  not  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  will  no  doubt  clarify  this 
point. 

PCB,  like  most  other  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons, and  like  many  chemicals  foreign 
to  the  animal  body  have  the  capacity  to 
increase  the  activity  of  certain  liver  enzymes 
(4,  17).  This  is  an  adaptive  response  since 
the  enzymes  permit  the  body  to  eliminate 
foreign  compounds  which  are  frequently 
harmful.  The  more  highly  chlorinated  of  the 
PCB  preparations,  however,  apptear  to  Induce 
the  sytbesis  of  these  enzymes  and  the  asso- 
ciated supporting  material  known  as  the 
smooth  endoplasmic  reticulum  without  be- 
ing degraded  themselves.  Some  of  the  natu- 
rsJly  occurring  compounds  in  the  body,  in- 
cluding sex  hormones  and  other  steroids,  are 
then  broken  down  at  more  rapid  rates  than 
is  usual.  The  regulatory  mechanisms,  how- 
ever, cause  more  of  the  steroidal  compounds 
to  be  synthesized  so  that  tbe  levels  fre- 
quently do  not  change. 

The  significance  of  the  phenomenon  either 
to  the  environment  of  the  hiunan  health  is 
not  clear.  One  of  the  Japanese  studies  of  the 
Yusho  disease  reported  hypertrophy  of  the 
smooth  endoplasmic  reticulum  In  liver  bl- 
op)sy  specimens.  Much  of  the  cholesterol  syn- 
thesized by  the  liver  Is  produced  in  the 
smooth  endoplasmic  reticulum  fraction.  A 
study  carried  out  in  Israel  (18)  on  the  effect 
of  organochlorlne  insecticides  on  serum  cho- 
lesterol level  in  people  oocupatlonally  ex- 
posed to  those  oompounds  reported  that 
while  serum  cholesterol  Increased  with  age 
in  both  the  exposed  wco'kers  and  tbe  control 
groups,  tbe  Increase  was  greater  tn  exposed 
workers.  These  scientists  concluded  that  the 
organochlorlne  compounds  Induced  an  In- 
crease of  cholesterol  synthesis,  but  that  the 
regulatory  processes  of  the  body  were  able  to 
Increase  the  rate  of  breakdown  in  younger 
people.  In  older  people  past  the  sge  of  46, 
however,  the  regulation  mechanism  worked 
less  well,  and  cholesterol  levels  increased. 

Several  studies  (11,  19)  have  shown  that 
PCB  may  produce  symptoms  In  chicks  identi- 
cal to  those  produced  by  chick  edema  factors. 
These  were  disciissed  extensively  in  the  hear- 
ings held  by  this  committee  to  consider  the 
environmental  effects  of  tbe  herbicide 
2,4,5-T   (9).  It  Is  likely  that  thU  effect  is 
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caused  by  the  dlbenzofuran  contaminant 
(11). 

PCB  IN  TBI  NOBTK  AICXKICAN  ENVIBONMXNT 

PCB  Is  now  universally  distributed  in  the 
terrestrial,  fresh-water  and  marine  environ- 
ments of  North  America.  On  the  west  coast 
concentration  of  PCB  in  a  collection  of 
northern  anchovies  from  coastal  waters  of 
southern  Oallfomla  was  in  tbe  order  of  1 
ppm  (20).  Concentration  in  the  body  of 
a  Peregrine  Falcon  in  California  was  65  ppm 
of  the  wet  weight  and  2000  ppm  of  the  body 
fat  (4).  All  specimens  examined  of  several 
species  of  petrels  and  shearwaters  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  all  contained  PCB  (4).  These 
are  pelagic  species  which  rarely  approach 
land.  Sixty-five  eggs  of  the  Brown  Pelican 
from  Anacapa  Island,  California,  almoe«  all 
of  which  were  broken  when  found  because 
of  excessive  shell  thinning  contained  an  aver- 
age  concentration  of  210  ppm  of  PCB  in  the 
yolk  lipid  (21). 

PCB  levels  in  the  coastal  waters  of  south- 
em  Florida  are  somewhat  lower.  87  eggs  ol 
the  same  species  from  Florida,  obtained  in 

1969  and  1970,  contained  an  average  concen- 
tration of  72  ppm  (21).  PCB  concentrations 
in  the  yolk  lipids  of  Ospreys,  like  the  Brown 
Pelican  a  fish-eating  bird,  were  highest  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  with  valuu 
ranging  between  500  and  2300  ppm  and  lower 
in  New  Jersey  (22).  PCB  was  found  in  all 
plankton  analysed  from  the  coastal  waters 
of  the  northeastern  United  States.  Concen- 
trations were  highest  in  the  waters  off  Long 
Island  and  decreased  southwards  towards 
Maryland  and  eastwards  towards  the  deeper 
water  of  tbe  Atlantic  (21) .  The  I>CB  detected 
in  the  himian  milk  samples  most  likely  came 
from  residues  in  food. 

MOVEMENT  Or  PCB  TRROtTGH  THE  ENVTRONMXNT 

In  November  and  December  of  1970  we 
measured  PCB  concentrations  in  the  effluent 
waters  of  the  major  sewage  treatment  plants 
of  California  (23).  Several  were  discharging 
PCB  into  the  local  marine  environments  at 
rates  equivalent  to  a  ton  per  year.  The  high 
concentrations  found  in  the  waters  near  New 
York  and  New  England  most  likely  derive 
mainly  from  sewage  outfalls.  Once  In  an 
aqueous  medium  PCB  readily  passes  into  the 
fatty  tissue  of  organisms  because  of  its  very 
low  solubility  in  water  and  high  solubility  in 
fat  and  oils. 

In  order  to  look  for  the  origins  of  the  PCB 
reported  in  polar  bears  by  the  Canadian  Wild- 
life Service  we  travelled  in  the  summer  of 

1970  to  remote  lakes  in  the  arctic  terrain  of 
northern  Quebec.  These  are  rarely  if  ever 
vUited  by  man.  All  of  tbe  fish  so  far  analysed 
contained  measurable  amounts  of  PCB.  One 
lake  trout  bad  12  ppm  In  its  fat,  equivalent 
to  the  amounts  found  In  many  ooean  fi.^ 
(21) .  We  concluded  that  PCB,  like  the  DDT 
compounds,  is  also  dispersed  through  tbe  at> 
mosphere  to  fall  out  In  areas  remote  from 
the  sites  of  application. 

ENVnONMXNTAL   EFFEt-TS   OF   PCB 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  environmental 
Impact  of  PCB,  the  pollution  ecologlst  finds 
himself  in  a  position  he  was  in  up  to  1968 
In  attempting  to  assess  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  DDT  compounds.  Circumstantial 
evidence  suggested  effects  upon  wildlife 
populations,  but  tbe  conclusive  scientific 
evidence  was  not  yet  in.  The  ntost  spectacular 
and  the  best  documoented  of  tbe  Mivlron- 
mental  effects  of  pollutants  has  been  tbe  shell 
thinning  of  a  nuii^>er  of  q>ecles  of  flsh-eatlng 
and  raptorial  birds.  Several  laboratories  have 
Investigated  tbe  possible  effects  of  PCB  upon 
shell -thinning,  but  no  significant  effect  has 
been  found.  The  laboratory  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has  fed  PCB 
to  mallard  ducks  and  bobwhlte  quail  but  baa 
found  no  shell  thinning  effects  (16).  Sim- 
ilarly tbe  PCB  given  to  doves  produced  no 
changes  in  shell  thickness,  whereas  tbe  DOT 
compound  DDE  did  so  (24)  . 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  environ- 
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mental  poUutante  reepooslble  for  phenomena 
such  as  shell  thinning  In  birds,  ecologlats 
have  attempted  to  correlate  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  with  the  measured  concentrations 
o^  one  or  more  pollutants.  Frequently  high 
amounts  of  PCB  are  found  together  vlth  high 
amounts  of  other  poUutanta  such  as  the  DDT 
compounds.  It  Is  therefore  dUDcult  to  sort 
out  the  effects  of  each  pollutant.  In  examin- 
ing both  weet  coast  and  east  coast  samples 
of  Brown  Pelican  eggs,  containing  many  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  PCB  and  the  DDT  com- 
pounds, we  have  concluded  that  PCB  has  no 
significant  effect  upon  the  shell  thinning, 
which  correlated  well  with  the  measured  con- 
centrations of  the  DDT  compound  DDE.  (26) . 

An  environmental  effect  that  may  be 
caused  by  PCB  Is  the  lowered  fertility  of  some 
bird  peculations  and  the  failure  of  egga  to 
hatch. 

This  effect  was  noted  by  a  commercial 
poultry  breeder  who  became  alarmed  at  the 
low  rate  of  hatching  of  hla  eggs.  The  hens 
were  subsequently  shown  to  have  accumu- 
lated PCB  from  contaminated  Sah  meal.  The 
source  of  this  PCB  was  traced  to  a  leak  from 
the  heat-exchange  fluid  in  the  factory  equip- 
ment (26).  This  observation  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  findings  reported  by 
the  tJ-S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life ( 16 )  that  PCB  had  no  significant  effects 
upon  the  reproduction  of  mallards  and  of 
bobwhlte  quail.  The  Inconsistency  could  be 
explained  If  the  PCB  In  the  heat-transfer 
fluid  leaking  from  the  machinery  had  higher 
amounts  of  the  dlbenzofuran  contaminants. 

A  crucial  factor  In  assessing  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  PCB  is  the  accumulation 
rate  In  "sinks"  such  as  the  sea  which  receive 
waste  materials,  including  waste  chemicals. 
We  can  assume  that  most  of  the  PCB  pro- 
duced is  so  far  stlU  on  the  land,  from  which 
it  is  slowly  leaching  into  the  atmosphere,  Into 
sewage  systems,  and  into  rivers.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  fraction  of  the  PCB  now  on 
the  land  that  will  eventually  enter  the  sea, 
because  of  insufficient  data  on  the  amounts 
of  PCB  present  and  on  the  systems  in  which 
It  Is  used.  One  of  the  principal  research  prob- 
lems m  pollution  ecology  at  the  present  time 
Is  to  predict  future  rates  of  accumulation  in 
the  world-wide  environment  of  synthetic 
chemicals.  Most  degrade  readily  to  primary 
materials,  but  those  with  certain  chemical 
properties  that  are  produced  In  large  amounts 
Inevitably  become  pollutants.  Necessary  data 
are  production  figures,  reliable  estimates  of 
the  proportion  of  total  production  that  will 
eventually  enter  the  environment,  present 
distribution  of  the  pollutant  In  the  water,  air, 
soil,  and  blomass,  and  estimates  of  the  rates 
of  degradation  and  withdrawal  into  the  sedi- 
ments of  the  ocean  bottom. 

If  the  amounts  of  PCB  already  manufac- 
tured are  sufficient  to  Increase  concentrations 
In  flsh  In  the  coastal  waters  by  a  factor  of  10 
over  the  next  35  or  50  years,  the  coastal 
fisheries  would  be  destroyed  fcH-  the  purpose 
of  human  consumption.  We  can  not  seriously 
approach  this  problem,  however,  without 
knowing  how  much  is  already  on  the  land  and 
how  much  more  is  Introduced  each  year.  If 
Input  were  sufficiently  low,  a  steady-state 
concentration  could  be  malnUlned  in  the  sea 
that  would  be  acceptable  in  environmental 
terms.  We  can  not  yet  estimate,  however,  the 
magnitude  of  this  concentration.  When 
countries  such  as  Brazil  which  are  now  in  a 
state  of  rapid  development  begin  to  manu- 
facture PCB  in  large  quantities,  pollution  of 
the  sea  will  undoubtedly  become  worae. 

The  toxicity  of  the  degradation  products  of 
PCB  has  not  been  determined,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  studies  in  progress.  It  la  not 
known  whether  the  highly  toxic  dlbenzo- 
furans  can  be  derived  from  PCB  by  biological 
or  chemical  means  In  the  environment. 
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[From  the  Environmental  Science  &  Tech- 

nology,  October  1970] 
PCB  "a — Pkevalxnt  and  PxasxaniNT  IimcNSi- 

rixo    Rksxakch    Is    Ncedzd    To    Minouzx 

Thkix  Dangers 
(By  Carl  O.  Oustafson,  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration,  Athens,  Oa.) 

During  the  past  three  years,  a  special  class 
of  compounds,  called  polychlorinated  bi- 
phenyls (pcB's) ,  has  claimed  the  attention  of 
ecologlsta  and  ptesticide  analysts  in  this  coun- 
try. These  compounds  were  not  discovered  In 
the  environment  until  1966  in  Sweden  and 
1967  In  the  U.S.,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  available  commercially  for  40 
3rears.  Interest  In  pcb's  has  arisen  because 
they  are  frequently  found  in  fish,  bird,  water, 
sediment,  and  other  environmental  samples 
when  such  samples  are  examined  for  chlori- 
nated pesticide  residues.  That  a  wide  variety 
of  samples  containing  pcb's  has  been  col- 
lected from  England.  Scandinavia,  The  Neth- 
erlands, Antarctica,  Central  America,  and 
many  different  parts  of  the  U.S.  makes  them 
truly  ubiquitous  pollutants. 

F^lychlorobiphenyls  are  made  by  substi- 
tuting chlorine  atoms  for  one  or  more  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  at  the  numbered  posi- 
tions of  the  blphenyl  structure. 

In  the  process  of  replacing  hydrogen  atoms 
with  chlorine  atoms,  a  large  number  of  sub- 
stitution combinations  arise.  For  example, 
three  monochlca-obiphenyl  Isomers  are  pos- 
sible, 12  dlchlorobiphenyl  Isomers,  21  trlchlo- 
robiphenyl  isomers,  and  so  on.  Theoretically 
210  compounds  can  be  prepared  by  this  sub- 
stitution process:  a  typical  example  would  be 
2.4.6.2'4'-pentachloroblphenyl. 

Whenever  aromatic  hydrocarbons  such  as 
biphenyls  are  chlorinated,  the  product  is  a 
mixture  of  compounds,  including  isomers. 
It  is  quite  difficult  to  synthesize  single, 
specific  chlorobiphenyl  compounds  In  the 
laboratory  unless  Involved  procedures  are  em- 
ployed. Consequently  few  of  the  Individual 
compounds  have  been  prepared  in  the  pure 
form  for  study. 

In  the  commercial  process  for  pcb  manu- 
facture, blphenyl  is  chlorinated  with  anhy- 
drous chlcM-lne  In  tall  cylindrical  towers  with 
either  Iron  filings  or  ferric  chloride  as  the 
catalyst.  The  by-product  is  a  mixture  of 
several  pcb's.  The  degree  of  chlorlnatlon  is 
determined  by  measuring  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixture  or,  when  the  product  is  more 
vlscovie,  the  ball-and-ring  softening-point 
test  Is  used.  The  whole  process  takes  from 
12  to  36  hours. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  sole  manufacturer  of 
pcb's  Is  the  Monsanto  Co.,  which  markets 
them  under  the  trade  name  Aroclor.  pcb's 
are  also  manufactured  in  Europe  and  Japan, 
under  trade  names  such  as  Phenochlor  and 
Clophen.  The  various  Aroclors  are  differen- 
tiated by  a  four-digit  number,  with  the  last 
two  digits  indicating  the  percentage  of  chlo- 
rine in  the  mixture. 

PROPER  TIES 

The  three  most  important  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  PCB'S  are  low  vapor  pressures 
(they  have  high  boiling  points),  low  water 
solubility,  and  high  dielectric  constants.  They 
are  mlsclble  with  most  organic  solvents  and 
compatible  with  many  tyjjes  of  polymers.  Al- 
though some  Individual  polychloroblphenyl 
compounds  are  crystalline,  the  Aroclor  mix- 
tures are  either  liquids  or  resins. 

The  chemical  properties  that  make  PCB's 
desirable  industrial  materals  are  their  excel- 
lent thermal  stability,  their  strong  resistance 
to  both  acidic  and  basic  hydrolysis,  and  their 
general  Inertness.  Tbey  are  quite  resistant  to 
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oxidation.  Monsanto  reports.  In  a  technical 
bulletin  on  PCB's,  that  they  can  be  heated 
to  140°  C.  luider  280  p.a.1.  of  oxygen  preeeure 
"wltliout  showing  any  evidence  of  oxidation 
as  judged  by  development  of  acidity  or 
formation  of  sludge." 

The  physiological  properties  of  the  PCB's 
make  them  potentially  algnlflcant  contaml- 
nante  at  the  environment.  Far  any  pollutant, 
two  faotors  are  Involved:  acute  toxicity, 
which  is  Immediately  evident  because  of  a 
high  death  rate  or  othw  maiming  effect;  and 
chronic  toxicity,  which  is  the  reeult  of  a  slow 
accumulation  of  the  poison  In  the  body  and 
Is  a  sublethal  effect.  Whenever  acute  toxicity 
la  high,  a  pollutant  will  be  readUy  recognized 
and  appropriate  remedial  actions  will  be  In- 
troduced. If,  on  the  other  band,  acute  tox- 
icity la  idw,  the  physiological  effects  will  go 
unnoticed  until  the  chronic  effects  make 
themselves  evident.  When  this  happens,  the 
problem  may  have  advanced  beyond  Immedi- 
ate or  easy  correction. 

ACDTK  ToxicrrT 

All  studies  of  PCB's  in  animals  Indicate 
that  acute  toxicity  is  not  a  significant  fac- 
tor. Their  acute  toxicities  are  on  the  order 
of  those  of  other  chlorinated  aromatic  com- 
pounds. Monsanto  has  sponsored  two  Invea- 
tigations  of  the  acute  toxicities  of  Aroclor 
mixtures.  In  the  first,  at  the  Kettering  Labor- 
atory at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  J. 
F.  Treon  and  his  coworkers  Investigated  the 
toxicity  of  Aroclor  vapors  for  guinea  pigs, 
mice,  rabbits,  and  rats.  All  animals  survived 
a  24-day  exposure  to  0.83  p.p.m.  of  Aroclor 
1242  for  7  hours  per  day  on  17  of  those  days. 
Even  after  more  prolonged  tests,  there  were 
no  severe  effects  from  Aroclor  1242.  In  Uie 
second  investigation,  still  In  process,  three 
groups  of  beagles  are  fed  Aroclor  1242,  1264, 
and  1260,  respectively,  at  a  rate  of  100  p.p.m. 
in  their  diets.  After  three  months  no  sig- 
nificant abnormalities  have  been  noted. 

Similar  studies  on  flsh  have  been  per- 
formed in  several  laboratories.  Dr.  Richard 
Schoettger  of  the  Spwrt  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Flsh-Pestlcide  Research  Laboratory  in 
Columbia,  Mo.,  reports  that  96  hour-TL,^ 
toxicities  of  the  Aroclors  to  trout  range  from 
1.17  to  60  p.p.m.  Compared  to  DDT,  whose  96 
hour-TLjn  toxicity  is  0.002  to  0.009  p.p.m.  for 
trout,  the  PCB's  have  a  relatively  low  acute 
toxicity.  With  the  more  sensitive  bluegUl,  the 
96  hour-TL,„  for  Aroclor  1248  is  0.278  p.p.m., 
while  that  of  DDT  la  0.008  p.p.m.  Aroclor 
toxicities  appear  to  be  Inversely  proportional 
to  the  chlorine  content  of  the  mixture. 

Shellflsh,  oysters,  and  shrimp  are  more 
sensitive  to  PCB's.  Dr.  Tom  Duke,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Coinmerclal  Fisheries  Pesticide  Field 
Station,  reports  100%  mortality  of  JuvenUe 
pink  shrimp  exposed  to  0.10  p.p.m.  of  Aroclor 
1254  In  water  for  48  hours.  This  concentra- 
tion of  Aroclor  1264  will  cause  a  100%  de- 
crease in  shell  growth  of  03rsters  after  96 
hours.  To  achieve  the  same  effects  with  DDT 
in  these  experiments,  only  0.0006  p.p.m.  and 
0.01   p.p.m.,  respectively,  were  required. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  that  PCB's 
are  toxic  to  insects.  Studies  to  date  show 
that  they  are  less  toxic  than  dieldrln  or  DDT. 
As  with  flsh,  their  toxicity  appears  to  be 
Inversely  proportional  to  the  chlorine  con- 
tent of  the  mixture. 

Based  on  the  above  data,  it  is  understand- 
able why  the  polychloroblphenyls,  com- 
mercially avallabe  for  40  years,  have  only 
recently  attracted  attention  as  toxic  environ- 
mental contaminants. 

CHROmC    TOXICTTY 

The  chronic  toxicities  of  PCB's  present  a 
more  disturbing  situation;  several  chronic 
effects  have  been  observed.  It  was  discovered, 
quite  by  accident,  that  PCB's  have  a  toxic  ef- 
fect on  chickens.  Professor  E.  L.  McCune  and 
his  coworkers  at  the  University  of  Mlssoxirl 
found  their  chickens  dying  after  they  were 
placed  in  a  feeding  house,  parts  of  which 
had  been  freshly  painted  with  an  epoxy  paint. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Careful  investigation  revealed  that  the  toxic 
factor  was  Aroclor  1242,  a  binder  in  the  paint. 
When  Aroclor  1242  was  fed  to  the  chicks  it 
produced  the  same  characteristic  effects  aa 
chick  edema  factor.  McCune  reported:  "Gross 
pathology  Included  hydroperlcardlum.  hydro- 
peritonium,  enlarged  heart,  liver,  and  kid- 
neys, and  hemorrhage  of  internal  organs.  Mi- 
croscopically the  kidneys  showed  marked 
tubular  dilation  and  numerous  casts." 

Another  chronic  effect  of  PCB's  is  related 
in  wildfowl.  The  accumulation  of  high  con- 
centrations of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  in 
birds  resulted  in  disruption  of  normal  breed- 
ing behavior  and  In  the  formation  of  thin- 
shelled  eggs.  A  dramatic  example  of  this  ef- 
fect has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
brown  pelican.  On  the  Anacapa  Islands  off 
the  California  coast,  no  young  were  hatched 
last  year  from  300  pairs  of  nesting  birds.  The 
shells  of  moet  eggs  laid  were  so  thin  that  a 
dent  occtured  when  the  egg  was  picked  up. 

There  are  two  possible  ca\ises  for  the  laying 
of  thin-shelled  eggs  by  wildfowl.  One  is  a 
low  calcium  reserve  in  the  bird;  the  other  is 
the  Inability  of  the  bird  to  deliver  the  needed 
calciiun  to  its  oviduct,  where  the  eggshell  is 
forming.  The  calcium  level  In  the  avian  bio- 
system  and  the  calcium  reserve  in  the  sec- 
ondary bone  structure  or  medullary  bone, 
found  only  in  female  birds  when  they  are 
breeding,  are  controlled  by  the  hormone  es- 
trogen. A  high  estrogen  level  is  associated 
with  the  formation  of  this  calcium  reserve. 
Chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  such  as  DDT, 
chlordane,  dieldrln,  and  PCB's,  activate  en- 
zymes in  the  liver  which  transform  estrogen 
into  a  more  water-soluble  compound  that 
is  readily  eliminated  from  the  bird's  body. 
This  means  that  when  estrogen  levels  are 
low,  calcium  reserves  will  also  be  low,  and 
therefore  very  little  calcium  will  be  avail- 
able for  strong  eggshell  production.  Dieldrln 
and  PCB's  are  more  effective  than  DDT  in 
this  type  of  enzyme-induction  activity.  Aro- 
clor 1262  has  an  estradiol  degrading  potential 
four  to  five  times  that  of  p,p'-DDE  or  tech- 
nical grade  DDT. 

The  ability  of  the  female  bird  to  deliver  cal- 
cium to  her  oviduct  during  the  last  20  hours, 
when  the  eggshell  is  being  formed.  Is  related 
to  the  functioning  of  the  enzyme  carbonic 
anhydrase.  When  birds  that  have  exhibited 
the  ability  to  lay  normal  eggs  are  injected 
with  a  metabolite  of  DDT  (DDE)  Just  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  eggshell,  they  will  lay 
thin-shelled  eggs.  This  Indicates  that  DDT 
also  Inhibits  the  activity  of  carbonic  an- 
hydrase, the  enzyme  that  controls  the  flow 
of  calcium  from  the  blood  stream  of  the  bird 
Into  its  oviduct. 

Since  dieldrln  seems  to  have  no  effect  on 
carbonic  anhydrase,  we  may  assume  that 
neither  do  the  PCB's.  However,  these  com- 
pounds delay  breeding  time  significantly. 
Many  ornithologists  feel  that  late  breeding 
has  a  stronger  infiuence  on  the  reduction  of 
bird  populf.tions  than  does  the  laying  of 
thin-shelled  eggs.  If  this  is  true,  PCB's  are  a 
more  potent  threat  than  DDT  to  our  de- 
clining bird  populations,  especially  for  pred- 
atory birds  that  accumulate  fairly  high  levels 
of  PCB's  because  they  eat  smaller  animals 
that  already  have  concentrated  PCB's  in  their 
own  tissues. 

Other  investigators  have  produced  evidence 
to  show  that  PCB's  are  similar  to  DDT  in 
their  activity.  Dr.  Joseph  Street  at  Utah 
State  University  has  shown  that  when  PCB's 
accumulate  In  the  liver,  they  induce  micro- 
somal enzyme  activity  by  bringing  about 
more  rapid  metabolism  of  drugs,  insecticides, 
and  other  foreign  comptounds.  He  fed  rats  a 
diet  containing  60  p.pjn.  of  Aroclor  1264  or 
Aroclor  1260.  After  10  days  on  this  diet,  the 
teat  anlmala  were  administered  hexobarbitol 
at  a  dose  of  100  p.pjn.  to  Induce  Bleep.  In 
comparison  with  a  control  group,  the  sleep- 
ing time  for  these  rats  was  reduced  by  66  to 
80%.  Street  also  found  that  Aroclor,  when 
fed  at  the  same  level,  will  reduce  dieldrln 
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storage  in  adipose  tissue  by  90  to  96%;  in- 
crease aniline  ozldatlan  by  300  to  300%;  and 
Increase  EPN  detoxification  by  430  to  470%. 
In  addition,  the  PCB's  catiae  activation  of 
org^anothiophosphate  compounds,  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  system.  This  latter  effect 
counterbalances  the  detoxification  of  diel- 
drln. 

Normally,  when  a  subatrate  activates  an 
enzyme.  It  la  converted  to  a  water-soluble 
form  that  will  be  eliminated  from  the  sys- 
tem; however,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
PCB's.  Because  they  remain  in  the  system  for 
prolonged  i>enod8  of  time,  their  enzyme  In- 
duction activity  Is  always  pireeent.  In  this 
way  the  normal  concentration  of  imp>artant 
body  chemicals  may  be  lowered  to  the  px>lnt 
of  bringing  about  malfunctions  in  the  sys- 
tem. For  example.  Street  believes  that  the 
PCB's  bring  about  steroid  degradation,  which 
can  lead  to  altered  endocrine  relatlonsbiiM. 

The  chronic  toxicity  to  man  is  as  follows: 

"Like  the  chlorinated  naphthalenes,  the 
chlorinated  dlphenyls  have  two  distinct  ac- 
tions on  the  body,  namely,  a  skin  effect  and  a 
toxic  action  on  the  liver.  The  lesion  pro- 
duced in  the  liver  Is  an  acute  yellow  atrophy. 
This  hepato-toxlc  action  of  the  chlorinated 
dlphenyls  appears  to  be  Increased  If  there 
Is  exp>osure  to  carbon  tetrachloride  at  the 
same  time.  The  higher  the  chlorine  content 
of  the  diphenyl  compound,  the  more  toxic  it 
Is  liable  to  be.  Oxides  of  chlorinated  dl- 
phenyls are  more  toxic  than  the  unoxidlzed 
materials. 

"The  skin  lesion  is  known  as  chloracne,  and 
consists  of  small  pimples  and  dairk  pig- 
mentation of  the  exposed  areas,  initially.  Lat- 
er, comedones  and  pustules  develop.  In  p>er- 
sons  who  have  suffered  systemic  intoxication, 
the  usual  signs  and  symptoms  are  nausea, 
vomiting,  loss  of  weight,  Jaundice,  edema,  and 
abdominal  pain.  Where  the  Uver  damage  has 
been  severe,  the  p>atlent  may  piass  into  coma 
and  die." 

Sax,  N.  Irving,  "Dangerous  Properties  of 
Industrial  Materials,"  3rd  ed..  Van  Nostrand- 
Reinhold,  New  York,  1968. 

The  ubiquity  of  pcb's  is  related  to  the  wide 
spectrum  of  applications  that  have  been 
found  for  them.  The  largest  single  use  of 
pcb's  is  related  to  their  electrical  prop)er- 
tles — as  coolant-insulation  fluids  in  trans- 
formers. For  this  purpose  the  Aroclors  are 
also  sold  under  such  trade  names  as  Chlorex- 
tol  (Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.),  Dykanol 
(Federal  Pacific  Electric  Co.),  Inerteen 
(Westlnghouse  Electric  Co.),  Noflamol 
(Wagner  Electric  Co.),  Pyranol  (General 
Electric  Co.),  and  Thermlnol  (Monsanto 
Co.). 

Other  uses  of  PCB's  Include  formulation 
into  baUasts  for  fluorescent  fixtures;  Im- 
pregnation of  ootton  and  asbestos  for  braided 
Insulation  of  electrical  wiring;  a  plasticlzer  in 
wire  and  cable  coatings;  capacitors  and  aa- 
kareltyp>e  transformers;  and  plasticlzers  of 
vinyl  transformers;  and  plasticlzers  of  vinyl 
chloride  p>olymer  fllms.  Because  of  their 
thermal  stability  and  flre  resistance,  the 
PCB's  also  flnd  ap>plicatlon  in  high-pressure 
hydraulic  fluids,  specialized  lubricants  and 
gasket  sealers,  heat  transfer  agents,  and 
machine  tool  cutting  oils.  Miscellaneous  uses 
include:  formulation  into  some  epoxy  p>alnts; 
protective  coatings  for  wood,  metal,  and 
concrete;  adheelves;  and  in  carbonless  re- 
producing paper.  One  of  the  primary  manu- 
facturers of  carbonless  reproducing  pap>er 
also  sells  Aroclors  in  an  encapsulated  form. 

Generally  the  kinds  of  applications  de- 
scribed above  mean  that  the  PCB's  will  be 
in  many  typ>es  of  puoducte  that  eventually 
flnd  their  way  to  the  domestic  market.  When 
used  In  manufacture  of  ballasts  for  fluores- 
cent flxtures  they  will  be  foiuid  in  kitchens, 
bathrooms,  stores,  and  offices  throughout  the 
country.  Wherever  office  torias  are  used  that 
do  not  use  carbon  iMper,  one  may  flnd  PCB's 
formulated  into  the  microcapwules  of  dye 
that  oomprlae  the  reproducing  layer  of  the 
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business  form.  PCB's  have  also  be«n  found 
on  the  transparent  receipts  used  In  credit 
card  charge  forms.  As  plaetlclzers  they  can 
be  expected  to  appear  In  many  consumer 
plastics. 

Since  the  chronic  toxicities  are  so  signifi- 
cant, it  becomes  lnq»rtant  to  know  Just  how 
extensively  the  PCB's  are  distributed  In  the 
ecosystem,  and  Just  bow  they  find  their  way 
Into  the  environment.  Rainwater  In  Eng- 
land, brown  seals  off  the  ooast  of  Scotland, 
wblte-talled  eagles  In  Sweden,  cod  in  th« 
Baltic  Sea,  mussels  In  The  Netherlands,  adelle 
penguin  eggs  in  the  Antarctica,  brown  peli- 
can eggs  in  Panama,  Arctic  terns,  slu^mp  in 
Florida,  river  water  in  J^>an,  waters  In  the 
Oreat  Lakes,  human  hair,  and  human  adipoee 
tissue — samples  of  all  these  have  been  found 
to  contain  PCB's,  thus  making  them  a  class 
of  widely  dispersed  pollutants. 

BZAOn.Y      ABSOBBZD 

The  properties  of  PCB's  that  make  them  In- 
dustrially useful  are  the  same  properties  that 
cause  them  to  persist  in  the  environment. 
These  Include  thermal  stability,  resistance 
to  oxidation  and  hydrolysis,  solubility  in  a 
wide  range  of  organic  solvents,  water  Insolu- 
bility, high  dielectric  constant,  and  compati- 
bility with  many  types  of  macromdecules. 
Their  resistance  to  oxidation  and  hydrolysis 
also  makes  PCB's  more  stable  and  persistent 
than  DDT.  Consequently,  they  could  event- 
ually accumulate  to  a  higher  concentration 
than  DDT,  especially  if  the  use  of  DDT  Is 
sharply  curtailed  In  the  U.S. 

The  solubility  of  PCB's  in  nonpcdar  sol- 
vents explains  why  they  are  readily  absorbed 
into  fatty  tissue  and  into  the  liver.  Their  re- 
sistance to  oxidation  or  other  types  of  chem- 
ical degradation  explains  their  persistence 
In  the  environment  and  accumulation  In 
animal  tissue.  The  latter  effect  Is  enhanced 
both  by  their  insolubility  In  water  eind  solu- 
bility In  organic  solvents.  Their  chemical  in- 
ertness and  resistance  to  metabolism  account 
for  their  low  acute  toxicity.  But  as  they 
slowly  build  up  in  a  living  system  their  con- 
centration approaches  toxicity  levels,  at 
which  point  chronic  effects  make  themselves 
evident. 

It  has  been  established  that  flsh-eatlng 
birds  will  accumulate  large  concentrations  of 
PCB's  as  In  the  case  of  the  white-tailed  eagle, 
which  has  been  found  to  have  as  much  as 
14.000  p. p.m.  of  PCB's.  Peregrine  falcons 
taken  off  the  coast  of  California,  were  found 
to  have  as  much  as  2000  p.pjn.  In  their  lipid 
tissue.  When  shrimp  were  exposed  to  10 
p.p.b.  of  Aroclor  1354  for  48  hours,  they  ac- 
cumulated 1800  p.p.b.  of  PCB's  which  repre- 
sents a  130-fold  concentration  in  a  very 
short  time.  Oysters,  exposed  to  an  Iden- 
bours  and  then  placed  in  PCB-free  water  for 
four  days,  still  had  a  concentration  of  33,000 
p.p.b.  of  PCB's  which  constitutes  a  3300-fold 
concentration.  This  means  that  even  though 
the  concentrations  of  PCB's  are  in  the  parts- 
per-bllUon  range  In  the  environment,  their 
blgh  lipid,  solubility  causes  them  to  collect 
In  fatty  tissues  of  lower  animals  and 
of  a  food  chain  will  also  accximulate  PCB's 
In  their  bodies,  particularly  In  their  lipid  tis- 
sue and  liver.  In  much  the  same  way  as  they 
accumulate  DDT  and  other  chlorinated  pes- 
ticides. 

Because  of  the  low  solubility  at  PCB's  In 
water,  when  a  solution  or  dispersion  of  them 
Is  discharged  Into  a  river  or  lake,  they  will 
accumulate  on  the  sediment  in  relatively 
high  concentrations.  Subsequently,  they  will 
redlssolve  very  slowly  In  the  water  as  condi- 
tions change.  Therefore,  It  will  visually  take 
a  long  time  to  flush  out  a  contaminated  area. 
AccmmTAL  occtratENCB 

The  reason  that  PCB^  have  not  been  found 
In  the  ecosystem  as  extensively  as  DDT,  and 
are  not  present  In  environmental  samples 
at  as  high  a  concentration  as  DDT,  is  that 
PCB's  find  their  way  into  the  environment 
accidentally.  DDT  is  deliberately  q>read  be- 
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cause  this  Is  the  only  way  Its  Insectlcldal 
properties  can  be  utilized.  PCB's  are  not  in- 
tended to  get  into  the  environment,  but  they 
do  because  their  unique  chemical  properties 
prevent  them  from  being  destroyed  by  our 
usvial  waste  disposal  methods.  Thus,  they 
inadvertently  escape  and  become  widely 
dispersed. 

In  Sweden,  where  the  use  of  DDT  has  been 
banned,  and  where  the  main  power  source 
Is  hydroelectric,  investigators  And  that  the 
concentration  of  PCB's  In  the  environment 
Is  as  high  as  that  of  DDT. 

There  are  several  ways  by  which  PCB's  get 
Into  the  ecoeystem.  One  of  these  Is  by  in- 
cineration. Products  containing  PCB's.  such 
as  carbonless  reproducing  paper  In  business 
forms,  plasties  (especially  polymer  film  and 
sheeting  that  contain  PCB's  as  plasticlzers) , 
spent  ballasts  from  fluoreeoent  light  flxturee, 
and  objects  coated  with  PCB-formulated 
coatings,  all  find  their  way  to  the  city  dump 
or  Incinerator  for  burning.  The  PCB's  do  not 
bum  but  are  vaporleed.  They  are  then  car- 
ried into  the  atmosphere,  where  they  collect 
on  partlcvilate  matter  and  are  subsequently 
returned  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Into 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans.  In  this  way 
they  become  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  global  environment.  Another  source  Is 
probably  land  run-off  from  Indxistrlal  wastes 
and  dumps.  A  third  source  Is  the  point  of 
manufaoture  and  the  plants  where  PCB's 
are  processed  Into  other  products.  They  can 
escape  through  the  plant  ventilation  and  ex- 
haust systems  into  the  atmosphere  and 
through  its  waste  treatment  system  into 
sewers  or  directly  Into  waterways. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Incidence 
of  PCB's  In  environmental  samples  Is  highest 
in  Industrialized  and  urbanized  areas.  Birds 
whose  primary  habitat  is  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  have  a  larger  concentration  of 
PCB's  per  unit  of  body  weight  than  those 
located  In  Baja.  Calif.,  which  is  completely 
rural.  Aquatic  life  In  the  Archipelago  of 
Stockholm,  the  most  industrialized  area  of 
Sweden,  were  found  to  have  a  higher  con- 
centration of  PCB's  than  fish  samples  taken 
from  the  western  coast  of  Sweden,  a  less 
developed  area.  Eledlment  samples  taken  from 
southern  portions  of  Lake  Michigan  have  a 
higher  concentration  of  PCB's  than  those 
from  other  parts  of  the  lake. 

Monsanto  states  that  untU  a  recent  change 
In  marketing  policy  (see  Inset,  page  814). 
sales  of  Aroclors  were  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  8%  per  year.  While  this  increase  does 
not  seem  significant,  it  may  be  important  if 
the  increased  consumption  was  in  consumer 
products  and  thus  would  find  their  way  Into 
our  normal  solid  waste  disposal  systems. 
Such  an  occurrence  would  mean  a  definite 
Increase  of  PCB  residues  in  the  environment, 
and  therefore  a  marked  Increase  in  their 
chronic  toxicity  effects. 

DKTXCnON 

PCB's  were  not  discovered  in  environmental 
samples  until  very  recently  for  several  rea- 
sons. First,  as  Indicated  above,  they  have  not 
been  deliberately  distributed  about  the 
ecosystem.  Secondly,  because  of  their  rela- 
tively low  acute  toxicities,  their  presence 
was  not  Immediately  evident.  Finally,  they 
are  difficult  to  detect  analytically. 

The  PCB's  were  first  detected  as  Interfering 
peaks  in  the  gas  chromatographic  analysis 
(GC)  of  environmental  samples  being  ana- 
lyzed for  chlorinated  pesticide  residues.  When 
PCB's  are  present  in  a  sample  they  give  a  pat- 
tern of  several  oc  peaks,  whose  retention 
times  are  similar  to  those  of  dleldrln,  DDT. 
DDE.  aldrln,  and  heptachlor  oxide.  Because 
the  peaks  were  not  large  or  sharp,  investi- 
gators tended  to  Ignore  them  until  S.  Jensen, 
in  Sweden,  and  R.  Risebrough,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  identified 
them  as  corresponding  to  common  constitu- 
ents of  environmental  samples  being  analyzed 
for  persistent  pesticides. 
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The  problem  of  the  interferences  of 
PCB's  with  the  analysis  of  oAher  chlorinated 
pesticides  has  been  largely  overcome  by 
prior  treatment  of  the  sample.  Several  in- 
vestigators have  Tised  column  chromatog- 
raphy to  separate  PCB's  from  chlorinated 
peatlcldes.  At  a  recent  meeting,  sponsored  by 
the  FWQA's  National  Water  Quality  Labora- 
tory, Duluth.  Minn.,  a  general  procedure  waa 
recommended  for  separation  of  PCB's  from 
peetlcldee.  In  this  procedure  for  bioaam- 
ples,  the  sample  is  extracted  with  hexane  as  In 
regular  pesticide  analysis.  It  Is  then  parti- 
tioned with  acetonltrlle  to  remove  fats,  the 
cleaned-up  extract  Is  passed  through  a  Fluorl- 
sil  column  and  then  through  a  silicic  add 
column.  Finally,  the  sample  Is  analyzed  by 
gas  chromatography,  with  a  chloride-specific 
detector.  In  this  way  the  pesticides  are  re- 
tained on  the  silicic  acid  ooliman  for  later 
elution  and  identification. 

RKSSAKCH  NKKOS 

To  assess  fully  the  significance  of  PCB's 
as  environmental  pollutanits,  additional  re- 
search Is  needed.  No  one  really  knows  the 
extent  of  the  chronic  effects  of  these  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons.  SOtne  problems  that 
need  to  be  considered  are : 

Although  PCB's  are  known  to  accumulate 
in  human  organs  we  do  not  know  at  what 
concentration  they  will  begin  to  exhibit  toxlo 
effects.  Will  these  chronic  effects  be  slmlllar 
to  those  shown  In  animals — microsomal 
enzyme  activity,  calcium  metaboHsm  Inhibi- 
tion, and  so  on?  What  are  other  i>oaslble 
chronic  effects? 

Which  of  the  many  POB  compounds  in 
the  commercially  available  mixtures  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  toxicity?  Can  commercial 
PCB  mixtures  be  modified  to  eliminate  the 
toxic  compwnents?  Pure  samples  are  required 
to  answer  these  questions.  At  the  present 
time  work  is  continuing  at  the  FWQA's 
Southeast  Water  Laboratory  to  separate  each 
of  the  Aroclor  mixtures  Into  Its  many  com- 
ponents, and  to  Identify  each  component. 

We  need  to  know  all  the  uses  for  the 
PCB's.  What  Is  the  annual  production  of 
limited  and  needs  to  be  expanded.  These  facts 
should  be  known  if  we  are  to  accurately 
determine  how  they  get  Into  the  environ- 
ment, and  take  steps  to  prevent  further 
environmental   containlnatlon  by  them. 

In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  Isolation 
and  accurate  quantitative  analysis  of  PCB's 
In  chlorinated  residues,  a  straightforward, 
unambiguous  measurement  of  them  needs 
to  be  developed. 

What  is  the  fate  of  the  PCB's  In  natural 
waters?  More  needs  to  be  known  of  their 
partition  coefficients  between  bottom  sedi- 
ments and  water.  This  Is  vital  if  we  are  to 
estimate  how  long  It  will  take  for  a  river  bed 
to  clean  itself  of  contamination.  It  will  also 
be  useful  when  assessing  the  effects  of  PCB's 
on  marine  life  that  feed  on  the  bottoms  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  estuaries.  We  should  also 
learn  more  about  PCB  solubility  In  water  of 
various  ionic  strengths. 

Are  present  waste  treatment  systems  ade- 
quate to  handle  PCB's?  Do  special  measures 
need  to  be  taken  when  PCB's  are  part  of  the 
waste  effluent  being  treated? 

By  trying  to  get  some  of  these  answers  now, 
we  may  find  that  we  are  In  a  position  to  con- 
trol the  escape  of  PCB's  into  the  environment 
before  additional  damage  Is  done.  So  fre- 
quently, action  Is  taken  only  after  it  is  evi- 
dent that  massive  danuige  has  resulted  from 
a  particular  pollutant.  In  the  case  of  the 
PCB's  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
solve the  situation  before  that  happens. 
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THE  HIGH  COURT:  A  TIME  OF 
WEAKNESS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  2 
weeks  since  the  resic:nation  of  Justices 
Black  and  Harlan  there  has  been  con- 
siderable attention  given  the  future  di- 
lection  of  the  Supreme  Court.  For  the 
first  time  in  30  years  a  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  called  upon  to 
fill  two  Supreme  Court  positions,  simul- 
taneously. The  task  of  the  President  is 
an  awesome  one. 

In  both  newspaper  accounts  and  tele- 
vision news  broadcasts,  correspondents 
have  repeatedly  analyzed  the  qualifica- 
tions demanded  of  a  member  of  the 
Court  and  to  second-guess  who  the 
President's  new  appointees  may  be.  They 
have  reviewed  the  Court's  role  In  inter- 
preting our  laws  for  nearly  two  centuries 
and  have  attempted  to  foresee  the  monu- 
mental responsibility  it  will  have  in  de- 
termining our  Nation's  future. 

Yesterday  In  the  Outlook  section  of  the 
Washington  "^ost  there  appeared  an  arti- 
cle by  Philip  B.  Kurland  entitled  "The 
High  Court:  A  Time  of  Weakness."  In 
his  article,  Mr.  Kurland  was  successful 
in  not  only  paying  tribute  to  Justices 
Black  and  Harlan  whom  he  described  as 
"assuming  the  mantles  of  Intellectual 
leaders  of  the  court"  but  he  also  elo- 
quently depicted  the  wisdom  one  must 
exercise  when  choosing  a  new  Justice  to 
sit  on  the  High  Court.  I  would  like  to 
recommend  this  article  to  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  believing  that  we 
all  have  a  responsibility  to  encourage  the 
President  to  lay  political  considerations 
aside  and  select  men  for  the  Court  on  the 
basis  of  their  greatness  and  not  their 
political  persuasion.  His  decision  will 
ultimately  affect  not  only  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Court  but  the  manner  in 
which  our  laws  are  interpreted  in  the 
ensuing  decades  which  will  in  turn  In- 
fluence the  very  fabric  of  American  life. 

I  submit  Mr.  Kurland's  article  for  the 
Record  in  its  entirety : 

The  High  Court:  A  Time  op  Weakness 
(By  Philip  B.  Kurland) 

".  .  .  the  court  may  disintegrate  Into  a 
purely  political  body  whose  decisions  are 
merely  euphemistic  expressions  of  partisan 
preferences." 

"And  so  the  great  man  is  gone."  This  was 
Justice  Brandels'  response  to  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  "And  so 
the  great  men  are  gone."  This  must  be  the 
response  to  the  news  that  both  Justice  Black 
and  Justice  Harlan  have  departed  the  court. 
For  it  was  these  two  Justices  who,  in  recent 
years,  assumed  the  mantles  of  Intellectual 
leaders  of  the  court.  And,  even  In  the  Age  of 
Aqxiarlus,  Intellect  Is  the  stuff  of  which  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  are  made. 

That  the  resignation  of  two  Justices  whose 
Judgments  were  so  often  In  conflict  should 
deprive  the  court  of  the  same  quality  will 
seem  strange  only  to  those  who  measure  votes 
and  not  reasons,  who  are  concerned  with 
ends  but  not  means.  For  Black  and  Harlan, 
as  for  their  great  predecessors,  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  high  court  Judge  was  to  resolve  the 
Issues  brought  to  them  only  after  recognizing 
and  dealing  with  the  complexities  of  the 
problems  and  not  by  ignoring  them. 

No  matter  who  their  replacements  might 
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be,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  likely  to  be  a  sadly 
debilitated  Institution  for  some  time  to  come. 
For  history  has  made  It  clear  that  great  Jus- 
tices are  made,  not  bom;  that  experience  on 
the  Supreme  Court  la  Itself  a  necessary 
though  not  a  sufflclent  condition  for  Judicial 
eminence  that  It  takes  time  for  any  new 
appointee,  however  vast  his  prior  Judicial 
experience,  to  meet  the  extraordinary  chal- 
lenges that  Inhere  In  the  Job.  No  less  accom- 
plished Justices  than  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
and  Robert  H.  Jackson  have  given  personal 
testimony  that  they  felt  inadequate  to  their 
task  during  their  periods  of  apprenticeship. 

The  court,  then,  would  seem  to  be  moving 
Into  a  condition  unfortunately  similar  to 
that  which  resulted  when  the  Roosevelt 
Court  under  Stone  was  transmuted  into  the 
Truman  Court  under  Vinson.  Indeed,  condi- 
tions are  worse.  For  diirlng  the  Truman  pe- 
riod the  court  had  the  strengths  of  Hugo 
Black  and  Felix  nankfurter  and  Robert 
Jackson.  There  is  none  left  on  the  present 
court  to  carry  the  same  traditions  of  great- 
ness. Unless  Justices  Stewart  and  White,  both 
of  whom  have  the  potential,  emerge  from 
the  shadows  to  lead  the  court  In  Justifying 
Its  conclusions  by  adequate  reasons,  the 
coiirt  may  disintegrate  Into  a  purely  political 
body  whose  decisions  are  merely  euphemistic 
expressions  of  partisan  preferences. 

It  has  been  said,  and  It  Is  true,  that  Jus- 
tices often  have  a  way  of  growing  Into  their 
Jobs.  Justice  Black  was  himself  an.  example 
of  that  phenomenon.  Unforttmately,  this  Is 
not  the  \uual  p>attern.  For  the  most  part, 
mediocrities  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
have  remained  mediocrities.  To  appoint  a 
small  man,  with  the  hope — It  certainly  can- 
not be  an  expectation — that  he  will  gain  stat- 
tire.  Is  a  far  greater  risk  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  man  of  talents  who,  admittedly, 
might  squander  them  as  some  Justices  have 
done. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  once  spoke  of  the  ap- 
propriate queUiflcations  of  a  great  Jurist.  He 
said:  "I  venture  to  believe  that  It  Is  as  Im- 
portant to  have  a  Judge,  called  upon  to  pass 
on  a  question  of  constitutional  law,  to  have 
at  least  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  Acton 
and  Maltland,  with  Tbucyclldes,  Olbbon  and 
Carlyle,  with  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  with  Machlavelll,  Montaigne  and  Ra- 
belais, with  Plato,  Bacon,  Hume  and  Kant, 
u  with  the  books  which  have  specifically 
been  written  on  the  subject.  For  such  mat- 
ters everything  turns  upon  the  spirit  In 
which  he  approaches  the  question  before 
him.  The  words  he  must  construe  are  empty 
vessels  into  which  he  can  pour  nearly  any- 
thing he  will.  Men  do  not  gather  figs  of 
thistles  nor  supply  Institutions  from  Judges 
whose  outlook  is  limited  by  parish  or  class. 
They  must  be  aware  that  there  are  before 
them  more  than  verbal  problems:  more  than 
final  solutions  cast  In  generalizations  of  uni- 
versal applicability.  They  must  be  aware  of 
the  changing  social  tensions  in  every  society 
which  makes  It  an  organism;  which  demand 
new  schemata  of  adaptation;  which  will  dis- 
rupt it,  If  rigidly  confined."  Such  a  Judge 
as  Hand  prescribed  was  John  Marshall  Har- 
lan. 

Felix  Frankfurter,  too,  spoke  many  times 
to  the  question  of  what  makes  the  great 
Jurist.  On  one  occasion  he  said:  "Human 
society  keeps  changing.  Needs  emerge,  first 
vaguely  felt  and  unexpressed,  imperceptibly 
gathering  strength,  steadily  becoming  more 
and  more  exigent,  generating  a  force  which. 
If  left  unheeded  and  denied  response  so  ss  to 
satisfy  the  Impulse  behind  it  at  least  In  part, 
may  bvirst  forth  with  an  Intensity  that  exacts 
more  than  reasonable  satisfaction.  Law  as  the 
response  to  those  needs  is  not  merely  a  sys- 
tem of  logical  deductions,  though  considera- 
tions of  logic  are  far  from  irrelevant.  Law 
presupposes  sociological  wisdom  as  well  as 
logical  unfolding  ...  A  Judge  whose  preoc- 
cupation is  with  such  matters  should  be  com- 
pounded of  the  faculties  that  are  demanded 
of  the  historian  and  the  philosopher  and  the 
prophet.    The    last    demand    upon    him — to 
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make  some  forecast  of  the  consequences  of 
his  action — Is  perhaps  the  heaviest.  To  pierce 
the  curtain  of  the  future,  to  give  shape  and 
visage  to  mysteries  still  In  the  womb  of  time 
Is  the  gift  of  imagination  .  .  .  These  Judges, 
you  will  infer,  must  have  something  of  the 
creative  artist  In  them;  they  must  have  an- 
tennae registering  feeling  and  Judgment 
beyond  the  logical,  let  alone  quantitative, 
proof."  Such  a  Judge  as  Frankfurter  pre- 
scribed was  Hugo  Lafayette  Black. 

Both  the  statements  of  Hand  and  Frank- 
furter and  the  Judicial  careers  of  Black  and 
Harlan  attest  that  to  talk  of  "strict  construc- 
tionists" Is  to  use  a  meanln^ess  ptirase  to 
cover  some  different  criterion.  The  grand  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution — whether  they  be 
"due  process  of  law,"  "equal  protection  of  the 
laws,"  or  "privileges  and  Immunities  of  citi- 
zenship," whether  they  are  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment,"  "abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech,  or  of  the  press,"  or  "the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial" — are  not  suscepti- 
ble to  dictionary  definition.  These  and  many 
others  are  concepts  that  have  to  be  adapted 
to  each  new  development  in  a  swiftly  chang- 
ing society.  It  Is  their  connotations  for  today, 
not  their  denotations  of  yesterday,  that  must 
guide  the  Supreme  Court  to  Its  decisions. 
Anyone  who  asserts  that  there  can  be  "strict 
construction"  of  the  Constitution  is  only  dis- 
playing naivete  about  the  Constitution  and 
the  role  of  the  court  as  Its  expositor. 

For  some:  "strict  constructionist"  means 
one  who  wishes  to  return  to  the  rulings  of 
an  earlier  era.  For  some,  "strict  construction- 
ist" means  one  who  readily  Jumps  from  the 
premise  that  courts  cannot  by  themselves 
bring  about  social  change  to  the  conclusion 
that  courts  have  no  role  at  all  to  play  In 
bringing  about  social  change.  For  some, 
"strict  constructionist"  means  only  one  who 
rejects  the  concept  that  the  Constitution  is 
a  totally  plastic  document  to  be  fitted  to  the 
whims  of  the  Justice  appointed  to  Interpret 
It.  In  short,  there  is  no  "stlct  construction" 
of   the  phrase  "strict  construction." 

What  ought  to  be  recognized  is  that.  In 
a  day  when  more  and  more  power  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  every  American  is 
more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  national 
government — Indeed,  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  national  government — ^the  vi- 
tal role  of  the  court  is  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual against  the  lnc\irslon  of  the  Levi- 
athan. The  court  may  well  be  the  last  bul- 
wark of  freedom  as  well  as  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  nation.  It  would  behoove  a  President 
of  the  United  States  to  make  his  Judicial 
appointments  with  cognizance  of  the  Im- 
pcMlant  and  difficult  Job  that  he  is  filling. 
It  would  behoove  a  President  to  rise  above 
himself  and  not  use  the  appointments  for 
the  satisfaction  of  partisan  political  ob- 
jectives. 

Alas,  It  has  been  too  seldom  true  in  the 
past,  and  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  true  In  the 
Immediate  future,  that  quality  will  be  the 
only  measure  of  the  men  chosen  for  the  high 
court.  It  matters  little  whether  the  new  Jus- 
tices will  vote  the  way  their  predecessors 
did.  It  matters  much  that  they  will  p^lorm 
their  task  In  a  way  that  will  preserve 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  for  "law  alone  saves 
a  society  from  being  rent  by  Internecine 
strife  or  ruled  by  mere  iMoite  power  however 
disguised." 

And  so,  as  clerics  who  were  divines  before 
they  became  politicians  used  to  say:  "Let  us 
pray." 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTidav,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  I^^eaker. 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
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great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Asked  what  she  liked  about  America,  the 
1971  Miss  America,  Phyllis  George  said: 

Until  I  became  Mlas  America  last  year,  I 
never  had  a  chance  to  travel  much.  Of  ootirae 
I  know  that  Texani  are  supposed  to  be  big 
braggers,  but  honeetly.  I  hardly  knew  that 
there  was  any  other  state!  But  now  that  I've 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  our  country,  east 
to  west  and  ncM-th  to  south,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obeerve  so  many  different  people 
and  occupations,  I've  learned  to  love  It  more 
than  ever. 

Why? 

Plrst  of  all.  because  I  think  Americana 
have  a  sense  of  humor.  I  like  to  kid  people, 
and  with  rare  exceptions,  they  don't  mind. 
I  found  that  Americans  usually  respond 
pretty  much  in  kind.  The  way  you  behave  la 
the  way  they  react.  If  one  shows  Interest  In 
another  person.  It  Is  almost  always  returned 
because  Americans  are  basically  outgoing, 
honeer.  straightforward. 

Before  I  started  traveling,  I  had  grown 
Alarmed  by  what  I'd  read  about  extremists 
and  revolutionaries — about  terrible  things 
our  young  people  are  supposed  to  say.  feel, 
do.  Yet  I  found  that  only  a  small  minority 
think  and  act  in  a  way  that  frightened 
me.  Meet  of  them  are  like  me — concerned 
Americans  Outspoken.  Critical.  Ready  for  a 
change — but  wanting  to  promote  It  peace- 
fully. 

If  there's  anything  I've  learned  It's  that 
baotcally  the  vast  majority  of  Americana 
are  good  people.  Positive  people.  Beautiful 
people.  The  more  I  see  of  them,  the  more 
I  talk  to  them,  the  better  I  get  to  know 
them,  the  more  I  want  the  opportunity  to 
tell  them  how  proud  I  am  to  be  a  part  of 
this  great  nation. 


THE  BUS  BACK  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
SpesJcer,  Arlington  Post  No.  139,  the 
American  Legion,  in  Arlington,  Va.,  cele- 
brated its  50th  anniversary  in  ceremonies 
at  the  post  home  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 26,  and  I  was  privileged  to  be  the 
guest  speaker  for  the  occasion. 

As  I  told  my  audience,  I  might  have 
chosen  any  number  of  vital  subjects  to 
discuss  with  them.  However,  because  of 
its  great  impact  on  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation  both  now  and  in  the  future,  I 
chose  to  discuss  forced  school  busing,  its 
history,  the  confusion  surroimding  court 
decisions  concerning  it,  and  the  solution 
to  the  problems,  enactment,  and  ratifica- 
tion of  a  constitutional  sunendment  pro- 
hibiting it. 

As  I  believe  my  colleagues  would  find 
some  of  the  points  made  in  clarification 
of  this  issue  of  interest,  I  include  my 
remarks,  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

The   Bus   Back   to   F'rkkdom 

Commander  CahlU;  Members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  No.  139:  I  consider  it  a  great 
honor  to  have  been  Invited  to  speak  to  you 
today  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first 
meeting  of  this  Post.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  since  that  first  meeting  in  1921.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  this  happy  occasion. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  with  you, 
to  see  BO  many  familiar  faces,  to  greet  so 
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many  old  friends.  I  congratulate  you  espe- 
cially on  your  courage  over  the  years  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  to  American  principles, 
not  only  with  words  but  also  vrlth  deeds. 
Words  are  important — bearing  witness  to 
the  truth*  we  believe  in  Is  half  the  battle — 
but  deeds  are  necessary  for  the  winning 
of  the  battle. 

I  refer  especially  to  your  participation  in 
the  community  service  programs  here  In  Ar- 
lington, notably  the  programs  pertaining  to 
youth. 

AU  of  us  know  the  American  principles  of 
limited  constitutional  government  to  pro- 
tect the  inalienable  right  of  every  individual 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
— so  long  as  he  or  she  does  not  interfere 
with  the  life,  liberty  of  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness of  others;  the  principles  of  human  dig- 
nity, of  honesty,  of  integrity,  of  good-nelgh- 
borliness,  of  "one  country  under  God" — the 
principles  we  fondly  think  of  as  basic  to  the 
"American  way  of  life." 

We  all  know  that  today  these  principles 
are  under  attack.  Otu:  freedoms  as  Ameri- 
cans and  as  individuals  are  being  under- 
mined and  are  ebbing  away  at  an  ever-In- 
creasing rate.  Certainly  the  progressive  loss 
of  our  freedoms  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
"population  explosion."  the  "technological 
explosion,"  and  the  phenomenal  trek  of  peo- 
ple to  cities.  It  is  hard  enough  to  live,  much 
less  to  exercise  liberty  and  to  pursue  hap- 
piness without  treading  on  anyone's  toes 
when  there  Is  no  elbow  room  in  an  "asphalt 
Jungle." 

But  our  loss  of  freedom  has  also  been  due 
largely  to  relaxing  our  own  vigilance  while 
those  who  believe  they  know  better  than  we 
do  what  Is  good  for  us  have  never  been  idle. 
I  offer  just  two  examples — one  In  the  realm 
of  persuasive  theory  and  the  other  In  the 
realm  of  active  enforcement  of  a  Supreme 
Court  opinion  at  wide  variance  with  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Harvard  Professor  Burrhus  Fredric  Skin- 
ner— called  by  friends  and  foes  alike  "the 
most  Influential  of  living  American  psy- 
chologists" has  written  a  book,  about  to  be 
published,  entitled  "Beyond  Freedom  and 
Dignity."  In  this  he  seriously  suggests  that 
what  threatens  the  survival  of  the  hiunan 
race  is  not  the  ambition  and  Inhumanity 
of  the  rulers  of  the  totalitarian  states,  nor 
even  the  danger  that  nuclear  war  might  be 
triggered  by  human  mistake  or  technologi- 
cal error.  Instead.  Dr.  Skinner  declares,  ac- 
cording to  Time  magazine,  that  the  threat 
to  survival  is  Western  man's  illusion  of  in- 
dividual free  will  and  individual  dignity. 
Freedom  and  dignity  must  go.  says  the  pro- 
fessor— they  were  only  illusions  anyway.  He 
proposes  Instead  a  kind  of  benltrn  tvrannv.  a 
peace  on  earth  arrived  at  through  "behavioral 
technology."  a  programming  of  people  by  a 
system  of  rewards,  to  behave  just  as  the  pro- 
grammer wishes. 

Lest  anyone  suppose  that  Professor  Skin- 
ner has  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  is  merely 
pulling  the  gullible  public's  leg  with  his 
"way-out"  proposal,  or  that  there  are  none 
who.  consciously  or  unconsciously,  would  en- 
gage In  behavioral  engineering,  as  a  begin- 
nln(?  to  the  Implementation  of  the  profes- 
sor's plpedream,  let  us  consider  my  second 
example  of  men  who  would  deprive  us  of 
sonM  part  of  our  inalienable  right  to  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  for  what  they 
feel  is  our  own  good.  I  speak  of  the  Suoreme 
Court's  unanimotis  mandate.  In  the  case  of 
Stoann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenlmrg  Board  of 
Education,  decided  April  20,  1971,  to  require 
the  busing  of  public  school  children  out  of 
their  neighborhoods  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  desegregation. 

In  considering  what  subject  I  should  dis- 
cuss with  you  today,  I  might  have  chosen 
President  Nixon's  new  foreign  j)oUcy  and 
"ping-pong  diplomacy."  I  might  have  chosen 
the  nation's  economy  and  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  wage  and  price  "freeze."  I  might  have 
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chosen  the  question  of  future  flights  to  the 
moon.  However,  I  chose  the  question  of 
forced  public  school  busing  because : 

(1)  It  affects  every  on«  of  us  here  present, 
personally  In  one  way  or  another;  it  affects 
Arlington;  and  it  affects  the  Nation. 

(2)  According  to  the  latest  poll,  eighty- 
two  percent  of  the  American  people  are  op- 
posed to  forced  school  busing. 

(3)  It  is  an  expression  of  Judicial  force 
which  further  restricts  our  freedom  of  choice. 

(4)  It  callously  infringes  our  Inalienable 
right  to  liberty  which  does  not  infringe  the 
right  to  liberty  of  anyone  else. 

But  the  main  reason  I  chose  forced  school 
busing  as  my  topic  for  discussion  at  this 
meeting  is  that  there  is  a  specific  solution 
at  hand.  There  Is  a  remedy  which  would  re- 
store the  freedom  we  have  lost  in  this  field. 
Under  this  remedy  no  public  school  student — 
be  he  or  she  black,  white,  American  Indian, 
Chinese,  or  whatever — would  be  "asslgpaed 
to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular  school." 
He  or  she  could  "bus"  or  not  "bus"  as  he 
or  she  (or  his  or  her  parents)  saw  fit.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution  651.  of 
which  I  am  a  sponsor.  This  resolution  can  be- 
come the  bus  back  to  freedom. 

Now  before  I  go  into  the  particulars  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  661  and  what  we  can 
do  about  it.  I  would  like  to  clarify,  if  I  can. 
some  of  the  misunderstanding,  dispel  some 
of  the  confusion  swirling  around  our  heads 
and  blinding  our  vision  concerning  this  siz- 
zling "hot  potato."  I  woiild  like:  firstly,  to 
give  a  very  brief  history  of  forced  school  bus- 
ing In  the  United  States.  Secondly.  I  would 
like  to  present  the  facts  as  to  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decreed,  what  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  has  said,  what  President  Nlxcn 
has  said,  and  what  the  lower  courts  and  the 
Department  of  HEW  have  done,  with  re- 
spect to  interpretation  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  mandate.  Thirdly.  I  would  like  to 
report  a  few  of  the  incidents  over  the  Na- 
tion which  Illustrate  the  madness  that  has 
ensued. 
Banar  histoht  or  roacxD  school  bosinc  in 

THK  XmTTKD  STATES 

My  friends,  we  all  know  that  there  Is 
nothing  new  about  the  public  school  bus.  It 
Is  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  Model  T  Ford.  In 
rural  areas  the  public  school  bus  has  for 
half  a  century  picked  up  children  in  the 
morning,  transported  them  to  the  nearest 
school,  and  back  home  again  in  the  after- 
noon. There  has  been  no  great  hardship  In- 
volved for  the  rural  children  in  a  fifteen  or 
twenty  minute  bus  ride — or  even  In  a  longer 
one  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  reach  the 
nearest  school.  Certainly  a  bus  ride  may  be 
considered  a  luxury  compared  to  the  walk 
of  a  couple  of  miles  or  more,  to  and  fro, 
that  many  country  children  had  to  take  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  public  school  bus. 

No.  it  is  not  school  busing  i>er  se  that  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents  up  in  arms 
and  ready  to  fight.  Nor  is  it  the  related  ques- 
tion of  desegregation,  per  se.  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  fury  today.  Many  black  par- 
ents, Chinese  parents,  American  Indian 
parents  and  Mexican-American  parents  are 
angry  and  vigorously  protesting  busing.  As 
regards  white  parents:  It  was  primarily  In 
the  South  that  de  jure  segregation — that  is 
segregation  by  law — existed.  The  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  the  case  of  Stoann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  dealt  with  de  jure 
segregation  only.  And  in  the  South,  white 
parents  as  well  as  the  public  authorities  have 
long  since  accepted  the  1954  command  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  Brovm  v. 
Board  of  Education,  even  though  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  that  case  infringes 
the  legislative  prerogative  of  the  Congress. 

In  support  of  the  South's  record  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Brotm  decision  I  submit  the 
following: 

On  June  18.  1971.  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
announced  the  "final  results  of  HKWs  see- 
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ond  national  survey  of  racial  and  ethnic  en- 
rollment In  the  public  schools,  comparing 
the  1968-69  and  1970-71  school  years  state 
by  state."  Mr.  Richardson  said  In  part: 

"Compilation  of  the  statistics  confirms  a 
January  14,  1971,  projection  by  HEW  that 
the  11 -state  South  more  than  doubled  the 
percentage  of  Negro  students  In  majority 
white  schools,  up  from  18  peroent  In  the  fall 
of  1968  to  39  percent  In  fall  1970. 

"Nationwide,  the  total  of  Negro  students 
In  majority  white  schools  rose  from  23  to  33 
percent.  In  the  six  border  states  and  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  regional  percentage 
rose  slightly  to  almost  32  percent  in  1970. 
The  32  Northern  and  Western  states  remained 
unchanged  at  28  percent.  Hawaii  was  not 
included  In  the  survey. 

"In  terms  of  numbers,  756,000  more  Negro 
students  were  in  majority  white  schools  in 
the  fall  of  1970  than  in  the  1968  survey. 
A  total  of  690,000  of  these  students  were  In 
the  11 -state  South,  and  66,000  in  38  other 
states. 

"The  number  of  Negro  students  In  100  per- 
cent minority  schools  decreased  from  40  per- 
cent (2.6  million)  In  1968  to  14  percent  (941,- 
000)  in  1970  on  a  national  basis.  In  the  11- 
state  South,  the  decrease  in  Negro  students 
who  are  totally  Isolated  with  minorities  was 
even  more  marked,  down  from  68  percent  (2- 
mlllion)  In  1968  to  14  percent  (443,000)  In 
1970.  Almost  79  percent  of  the  Negro  stu- 
dents In  the  11 -state  South  were  in  schools 
with  80  to  100  percent  minority  enrollment 
In  1968,  but  two  yean  of  change  reduced  this 
total  to  39  percent." 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  clearly  that  neither 
busing  per  se,  nor  integration  per  se  is  the 
cause  of  the  widespread  turmoU  anK>ng  par- 
ents today.  What  Is  making  millions  of  par- 
ents angry  is  the  forced  busing  of  children 
out  of  their  neighborhoods,  away  from  the 
neighborhood  school — the  school  that  they 
have  been  attending  and  could  be  attending 
still — to  another  school  perhaps  miles  away, 
in  order  to  achieve  some  arbitrary,  "unitary," 
racially  "balanced"  school  system.  What  la 
making  these  millions  of  parents  made  Is 
the  madness  of  forced  busing.  It  represents 
Infringement  of  personal  liberty  and  of  cul- 
tural preferences  "without  rhyme  or  reason." 
It  Lb  what  appears  to  be  to  many  men  and 
women  of  goodwill,  an  act.  not  of  justice 
as  It  is  purported  to  be,  but  of  injustice. 

What,  for  example,  do  you  think  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  a  court  order  to  bus  Chinese 
children  out  of  Chinatown  if  not  to  achieve 
the  sociological  goal  of  a  fully  homogenized 
society?  Do  you  want  that? 

The  Idea  of  forced  public  school  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance  no  doubt  was  bom  In 
the  minds  of  our  social  planners  long  ago, 
perhaps  even  before  the  case  of  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education.  However,  It  first  sur- 
faced as  a  pKJtentlal  evU  to  be  avoided  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  specifically 
forbade  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  such 
practice. 

In  TiUe  IV.  Section  401(b)  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Congress  expressed 
Its  win  in  the  following  language: 

"Desegregation  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  without  regard  to 
their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
but  dese^egatlon  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Title  IV,  Section  407(a)  (2)  authorizing 
the  Attorney  General  to  file  suit  to  desegre- 
gate, is  even  more  explicit.  It  reads  in  part: 

"Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  ofllclal 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  in 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance  or  other- 
wise enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the  court 
to  insure  compliance  with  constitutional 
standards." 

Nineteen  sixty-six  was  a  big  year  for  the 
"battle   of    the    buses"   fought   within   the 
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Administration,  in  Congress,  in  the  courts 
and  in  the  press. 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Harold 
Howe  n,  made  headlines  with  his  famous 
"Guidelines  for  School  Desegregatlcm";  with 
his  attacks  on  de  facto  segregation  in  the 
North  and  West  as  well  as  de  jure  segrega- 
tion in  the  South;  and  with  the  publication 
of  the  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Report,  a  report  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  of  a  sxirvey  of  046,000  pupils  and 
60,000  teachers  tested  In  4,000  schools.  Johns 
Hopkins  Professor  James  S.  Coleman,  prlnci- 
■ptd  conductor  of  the  survey,  came  up  with 
some  pretty  explosive  findings.  Children  were 
tested  at  the  beginning  of  grades  1,  3,  6,  9, 
and  12.  The  tests  showed  "that  achievement 
of  the  average  American  Indian.  Mexican- 
American.  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Negro  (In  this 
descending  order)  was  much  lower  than  the 
average  white  or  Oriental  American,  at  all 
grade  levels  .  .  ."  This  Inequality  was  due, 
according  to  the  professor,  not  so  much  to 
unequal  buildings  and  equipment  as  to  un- 
equal social  environments;  and  be  recom- 
mended, among  many  other  things,  educa- 
tional "parks."  The  Howe-sponsored  "Cole- 
man Report"  was  both  hailed  and  denounced 
as  a  "bombshell."  But  Commissioner  Howe 
reached  the  peak  of  his  notoriety  with  his 
Office  of  Education  draft  bill  (leaked  to  the 
Congress)  entitled  "The  Equal  Educational 
Opportuntly  Act  of  1967."  This  amazing  draft 
bill  (which  has  been  proved  to  be  a  blueprint 
of  much  that  is  taking  place  today)  proposed 
In  effect  the  complete  restructuring  of  the 
American  puUlc  echoed  system,  this  to  be 
acoompUsbed  through  Federal  bonuses  (de- 
nounced as  "bribes"  by  opponents)  to  school 
districts  willing  to  comply. 

Howe  and  his  associates  proposed  that  Title 
rv  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  be  amended 
"to  provide  grants  to  support  techniques  ap- 
propriate to  correct  de  facto  segregation  in 
individual  communities."  Such  techniques 
might  include  (according  to  the  proposal) 
comprehensive,  district-wide  rezonlng  of 
school  attendance  areas;  pairing,  grouping,  or 
clustering  of  ajacent  Negro  and  white  schools 
by  grade  level;  teacher  assignment  to  assure 
faculty  integration  at  all  schools;  careful  site 
SAlectlon  to  locate  new  schools  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize Integration  of  residentlally  segregated 
student  populations;  development  of  "mag- 
net" high  schools,  open  to  the  entire  school 
district  on  the  basis  of  Interest  rather  than 
ability;  supplemental  educational  centers, 
comprehensive  community  schools,  and 
shared  time  programs  to  draw  district-wide 
participation  (usually  called  "educational 
parks");  open  enrollment,  voluntary  enroll- 
ment, and  free  transfers;  creation  of  metro- 
politan school  districts  to  Include  urban 
and  suburban  areas;  suburban-lnner-clty 
pupil  exchanges;  and — yes,  you  guessed  It — 
forced  busing  of  pupils. 

Predictably  Mr.  Howe  was  roundly  de- 
nounced by  conservatives  In  Congress  and 
out,  as  not  only  wanting  to  break  up  the 
neighborhood  school  system  and  local  control 
of  education,  but  also  for  apparently  want- 
ing to  go  beyond  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  case  of  Broum  v.  Board  of  Education 
which  out-lawed  deliberate  seoregation. 
Seemingly  Mr.  Howe  wanted  legislative  action 
which  would  lead  to  deliberate  Integration. 
In  other  words,  the  color-blindness  of  equal 
justice  under  the  Brown  decision  would  be 
replaced  by  the  acute  color-consciousness 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  "racial 
balance." 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  restate  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress expressed  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  defining  "desegregation"  as  not  mean- 
ing "the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance" and  expressly  forbidding  busing  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  To  accomplish  this 
the  Congress  added  similar  language  to  the 
1906  Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1908. 
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Debate  raged  in  and  out  of  Congress  over 
what  Congress  really  meant  by  the  terms 
"desegregation"  and  "raclal<  balance".  Some 
insisted  that  the  Congress  meant  that 
whereas  the  nation  mxist  desegregate  and 
assign  no  pupils  on  the  basis  of  race,  color 
or  creed,  at  the  same  time  no  Federal  money 
was  to  be  spent  for  deliberate  integration 
whether  by  busing  or  any  other  means.  Oth- 
ers insisted  that  the  Congress  meant  that 
while  de  jvre  segregation  must  be  overcome 
by  whatever  means  (including  busing  if 
necessary) ,  no  Federal  money  was  to  be 
spent  to  overcome  de  facto  segregation,  that 
is,  segregation  in  the  North. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education,  372  F.  2d.  836 
( 1966) ,  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  its  opinion  asserted:  "It  is  clear  .  .  . 
from  the  hearings  and  debates  that  Congress 
equated  the  term  (racial  imbalance) ,  as  do 
the  commentators,  with  de  facto  segrega- 
tion." In  other  words  Federal  money  for 
busing  was  O.K.  In  the  South  to  overcome 
de  jure  segregation,  but  forbidden  in  the 
North  and  West  to  overcome  de  facto  segre- 
gation. 

Judge  Howard  W.  Smith  of  Virginia,  the 
then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
did  not  see  it  as  clear  at  all  that  Congress 
intended  to  equate  "racial  imbalance"  with 
de  facto  segregation.  In  remarks  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  during  consideration  of  amend- 
ments to  the  E3ementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Judge  Smith  said  that  try- 
ing to  get  a  clear  explanation  of  "racial  im- 
balance" was  like  "trying  to  catch  an  eel  in 
a  barrel  of  lard." 

Well,  there  are  still  Senators.  Representa- 
tives, judges  and  Federal  and  local  officials 
with  their  hands  in  the  lard  barrel,  trying  to 
catch  that  eel.  Nevertheless,  although  "racial 
balance"  certainly  means  different  things  to 
different  people,  the  Congress  has  expressed 
its  intent  not  only  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  but  in  legislation  to  outlaw  forced 
busing  no  less  than  five  additional  times. 
Antl-forced-buslng  provisions  were  part  of 
appropriate  measures  for  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  in  the  years  1968,  1969,  1970,  and 
1971.  Today  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
is  prohibited  by  law  to  make  any  Federal 
grants  of  money  appropriated  under  PIj.  92- 
48  for  the  purpose  of  forced  busing. 

Meanwhile,  de  facto  segregation  was  in- 
creasing in  the  North,  with  many  thousands 
of  blacks  moving  to  the  big  city  "ghettos" 
and  many  thousands  of  whites  moving  to  the 
suburbs.  In  the  South,  some  re-segregation 
was  occurring  under  "freedom  of  choice" 
plans  with  many  blacks  and  whites  alike 
choosing  their  own  schools. 

In  the  case  of  Green  v.  County  School 
Board  Of  New  Kent  County,  391  US.  430 
(1968),  the  Supreme  Court  cracked  down, 
ruling,  in  effect,  that  "freedom  of  choice" 
plans  were  only  constitutional  when  the 
choice  would  lead  to  desegregation.  The  Court 
also  ruled.  In  Raney  v.  Board  of  Education, 
391  U.S.  433,  that  district  courts  were  to 
maintain  jurisdiction  in  segregation  cases — 
thus  keeping  the  courts  in  the  bvisiness  of 
controlling  the  affected  schools. 

While  throughout  the  South  freedom-of- 
choice  plans  were  declared  unconstitutional, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  demanded  new  desegregation  plana 
satisfactory  to  that  Department,  which 
threatened  a  cut-off  of  Federal  funds  unless 
Its  demands^  were  met.  Before  all  of  these 
plans  were  'approved,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  decision  in  the  case  of  Alex- 
ander V.  Holmes  Board  of  Education,  396  VS. 
19  (1969) ,  calling  for  immediate  integration — 
as  always,  ruling  regarding  de  jure  segrega- 
tion only. 

In  the  pell  mell  rush  to  obey  the  new  com- 
mand to  avoid  the  cut-off  of  funds,  the  ooxirts 
and  the  school  bgart :  formulated  assignment 
plans  which  In  some  instances  simply  could 
not  be  put  Into  effec".  without  the  use  of — 
yes  you  guessed  it  again — forced  busing.  The 
only  alternative  to  forced  busing  In  some  In- 
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•tancM  WM  to  iMve  the  nelghtMrbocKl  wihooli 
M  thtj  were  or  to  um  lome  other  meana  of 
forced  transportation.  To  leave  the  neighbor- 
hood ■choola  aa'they  were  under  "freedom  of 
eholoe"  waa  to  defy  the  Supreme  Cotirt  and 
rUk  the  loaa  of  funds;  and  to  use  Federal 
funds  for  forced  traoq^ortatlon  was  to  break 
the  law  as  enacted  by  Congress  In  the  ClYll 
Bights  Act  of  1M4  and  In  the  ciirrent  appro- 
priations statute. 

This  brings  us  to  the  case  of  Sioann  v. 
Charlotte- Mecklenburg  Board  of  SducatUm. 

THX  COUBT  msUB  TRK  CONCSXaB 

When.  In  the  case  of  Sioann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  unanimous  decision  ruled 
that  "Title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1064 
does  not  restrict  or  withdraw  from  the 
Federal  courts  their  historic  equitable  re- 
medial powers",  the  "nine  old  men"  of  the 
Court  apparently  caught  the  eel  in  the  barrel 
of  lard.  Those  "nine  old  men"  found  "no 
basis  for  holding  that  school  authorities  may 
not  be  required  to  employ  bus  transporta- 
tion as  one  tool  of  school  desegregation". 
They  said  that  their  objective  was  "to  elimi- 
nate from  the  public  schools  all  vestiges  of 
State-Imposed  segregation  .  .  ."  They  said 
that  the  courts  have  "broad  power  to  fashion 
remedies  that  will  assure  unitary  school 
systems."  They  said  that  the  first  remedial 
responsibility  of  school  authorities.  "Is  to 
eliminate  Invidious  racial  distinctions"  with 
regard  to  faculty,  stall,  transportation,  eztra- 
currlciolar  activities  and  facilities.  They  said 
that  teachers  may  be  assigned  imder  coxirt 
order  "to  achieve  a  particular  degree  of 
faculty  desegregation."  They  said  that  re- 
segregation  must  not  take  place.  They  said 
that  racial  quotas  may  be  permitted — but 
that  the  constitutional  command  to  desegre- 
gate schools  does  not  mean  that  every  school 
In  the  community  must  always  reflect  the 
racial  composition  of  the  system  as  a 
whole."  They  sata  that  the  existence  of  a 
few  one-race  schools  "does  not  In  itself 
denote  a  system  that  still  practices  segrega- 
tion by  law."  but  that  the  court  should 
"scrutinize  such  schools".  They  said  that 
the  paling  and  grouping  of  noncontiguous 
Bones  "Is  a  permissible  tool  .  .  ."  Et  cetera, 
et  cetera. 

The  press  saw  this  historic  decteloQ  as  hav- 
ing a  nationwide  Impact;  and  It  did.  Ilie 
battle  over  school  bualag  was  raging  again. 
The  lower  courts  looked  tipon  It  as  a  green 
light  to  order  Integration  via  maaslve  busing, 
and  It  was  so  ordered  In  many  cities  through- 
out the  South  and  In  some  other  parts  of  the 
nation  as  well. 

Ohlef  Justice  Warren  K.  Burger  must  have 
found  the  eel  slipping  back  Into  the  barrel  of 
lard  because  he  said,  In  subetance,  that  he 
thought  the  lower  courts  were  perhaps  mis- 
interpreting the  Sioann  decision  and  were 
going  too  fast,  too  far. 

Senator  Jcdm  Stennls  of  IClsslsslppl.  In 
righteous  Indignation,  termed  the  decision 
discriminatory  against  the  South.  He  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  ll.S  bUUon 
■mergency  School  Assistance  Aot  providing 
for  a  uniform  natUmal  policy  In  dealing  with 
da  facto  and  de  fare  segregation.  The 
measure,  together  with  Senator  Stennls' 
amendmoit,  passed  the  Senate  and  Is  now 
bottled  up  In  the  House  Bduoatlon  and  Labor 
Committee.  President  Nlxcm  announced  that 
his  administration  would  "hold  busing  to  a 
minimum  required  by  law."  He  also  In- 
structed HEW  Secretary  KlUot  L.  Richardson 
to  submit  an  amendin«nt  to  the  Emergency 
School  Aaslstanoe  Act  that  would  "expnasly 
prohibit"  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
purchsae  of  lyuaes. 

THOSE   WHOIC  THX  OODB  WOXTLD  mSTBOT 

There  Is  an  old  saying:  "Thoss  whom  the 
gods  would  destroy  they  px&b  make  mad." 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examines  ot  the  kind 
of  madness  that  has  beset  the  nation  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of 
April  ao,  1971. 
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Tbe  dsclAisd  piaposs  of  bntec  tot  xmeSal 
hslanos  under  the  equal  pcoUotloci  Oauss 
Off  tbaOooatttatloa  Is  to  bsosOt  ths  ethnlo 
mbkorttMs.  y<st  tboe  are  numerous  blaoks, 
Chinese  and  Msxlcan-Amerlcans  being  bussd 
against  their  will. 

Bran  ssreral  yean  ago  Fted  IL  BMshlnger 
pottttsd  out  in  the  New  York  rtmss  ttuU 
demands  for  "black  sehools  for  bUok  elUl- 
draa,"  tinder  Negro  ocmtrol,  had  rspteosd 
earlier  demands  for  sctMOl  Integration. 

Numerous  blacks  are  now  rebelling  against 
the  closing  of  their  black  schools  and  being 
bused  to  white  schools.  Tliey  are  continuing 
to  demand  "black  schools  Tor  black  chil- 
dren", following  the  thinking  of  James 
Farmer,  former  director  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality,  who  said:  "Decentralisation 
and  local  control  may  seem  a  paradox  but  I 
see  them  as  a  forerunner  of  Integration."  He 
said  that  through  control  of  their  own  black 
schools  blacks  could  develop  a  sense  of  "co- 
heslveness  and  pride"  thus  preparing  them- 
selvee  for  the  "ultimate  goal". 

The  Washington  Poat'a  black  columnist 
William  Raspberry,  points  out  that  "con- 
voluted efforts  to  achieve  racial  balance  are 
not  likely  to  produce  educational  Improve- 
ments Tor  the  black  children  on  whoee  behalf 
they  are  undertaken."  And  Mr.  Raspberry 
adds:  "...  In  financially  strapped  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country.  It  makes  more 
sense  to  spend  available  resources  for  Im- 
proving education  than  tripling  bus  fieeta  In 
order  to  funlsh  every  black  child  with  a 
white  seat  mate." 

In  Hobaon  City,  Alabama,  an  all-black 
community,  parents  are  outraged  over  the 
HEW  plan  to  bus  their  children  out  of  town 
to  white  schools.  Mayor  Joe  Strlplln  called 
the  plan  "nothing  less  than  the  destruction 
of  our  school  system." 

In  San  Francisco's  China  Town  a  group 
called  WLAK  (We  Love  All  Kids)  planned  a 
boycott  of  the  court-ordered  plan  to  bus 
Chinese-American  children  for  miles  to  white 
or  black  schools.  Dr.  Dennis  Wong  of  the 
Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  told  the  As- 
sociated Press  that  he  did  not  think  the  City 
of  San  Francisco  could  provide  enough  Jails 
for  all  who  would  boycott  the  busing  plan. 
Dr.  Wong  explained  that  Chinese-American 
parents  want  their  children  to  have  the  beet 
of  both  American  and  Chinese  education. 
This  means  attending  neighborhood  public 
schools  In  the  morning  and  private  Chinese 
schools  Tor  classes  in  Chinese  languages,  his- 
tory, art,  and  respect  for  elders.  In  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  Extensive  busing  would 
break  up  this  cherished  cultural  pattern.  So 
the  Chinese  made  good  on  their  threat  to 
boycott  and  opened  four  "freedom  schools" 
which  still  must  pasa  the  test  of  accredita- 
tion. 

In  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas.  U.S.  District 
Judge  Woodrow  Seals  ordered  the  busing  of 
16.000  Mexican-Americans  who  were  not  seg- 
regated In  the  first  place — In  order  to  get 
Just  the  mix  he  wanted  of  Anglo-Saxons, 
Mexican-Americans  and  blacks. 

A  mother  In  La  Orange.  Georgia,  has  six 
children — three  in  grammar  school,  three  In 
Junior  high  school.  They  have  been  ordered 
to  five  different  schools,  all  far  away  from 
home. 

In  Cordele,  Oeorgla,  another  mother  lives 
across  the  street  from  an  elementary  school, 
three  blocks  from  a  high  school,  four  blocks 
from  a  Junior  high  school.  Until  this  year 
her  four  children  always  walked  to  school. 
Now  two  are  being  bused  across  town  to  two 
different  schools;  and  she  complains  that  she 
Is  "not  about  to  Join  four  PTA's." 

In  Pontlac,  Michigan  there  was  violence  at 
the  beginning  of  this  school  year.  The  school 
buses  were  fire-bombed  and  burnt  in  a  park- 
ing lot  by  extremists.  Women  chained  them- 
selves to  the  parking  lot  gates  to  try  to  pre- 
vent the  remaining  school  buses  from  trans- 
porting their  children  against  their  will.  The 
press  reported  that  the  city  was  gripped  In 
fear,  and  told  how  the  lives  of  the  people, 
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black  and  vrhlte,  were  being  dominated  by 
that  fear.  Harold  Kunkle,  chief  of  the  Pon- 
tlac Police  Officers  Association  said  that  the 
people  were  so  worked  up  over  busing  that 
anjfthing  could  h^pen.  He  said  that  they 
were  even  more  tense  than  during  the  Detrt^t 
riots  of  several  years  ago. 

And  so  It  goes.  Arbitrarily  changing  from 
Its  earlier  command  that  we  be  color-blind 
In  the  assignment  of  children  to  the  public 
schools,  the  Supreme  Court  now  commands 
that  we  be  acutely  color-conscious  In  the  use 
of  quotas,  or  any  other  means.  In  order  to 
achieve  not  deaegregation  but  deliberate  in- 
tegration. 

This  Judicial  tyranny  has  caused  great  dl- 
vlslveneas  throughout  the  country:  between 
the  races,  among  the  branches  of  government, 
between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
states,  between  the  North  and  the  South.  It 
has  created  a  climate  of  fear  and  aroused 
antlgovemment  feeling  and  a  distrust  of  the 
lawmakers  and  of  the  courts. 

This  Judicial  tyranny  has  Incited  vlolenoe. 
Its  principle  victims  have  been  the  chlldivn — 
both  black  and  white.  It  has  imdarmlned 
public  edticatlon,  and  the  neighborhood 
schools.  It  has  made  millions  of  Americana 
angry.  It  has  robbed  us  all  of  a  part  of  our 
freedom. 

It  has  thown  us  law-makers  Into  a  particu- 
lar dilemma.  We  cannot  advise  doing  nothing, 
"going  along"  without  protest  because  In  this 
direction  lies  the  loos  of  more  and  more  free- 
dom. 

Happily  there  Is  a  solution.  There  is  a  way 
out,  a  way  to  regain  the  freedom  which  both 
black  Americans  and  white  Americans  have 
lost  by  the  Supreme  Court's  most  recent, 
conflicting  and  confusing  edicts. 

Now  there  are  three  possible  means^  by 
which  this  could  be  accomplished: 

(1)  The  Court  could  reverse  Itaelf.  This 
has  occurred  on  occasion  In  the  past  after  a 
change  In  the  Court's  membership. 

(2)  The  Congress,  under  TlUe  m.  Section  3 
of  the  Constitution,  could  limit  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
fleld  of  teacher  and  pupil  assignment. 

( 3 )  The  Congress  could  pass  and  the  legls- 
lat\ires  of  three  fourths  of  the  States  could 
ratify  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  return 
to  the  American  people  their  freedom  from 
force  In  the  matter  of  teacher  and  pupU  as- 
signment. 

After  much  thought  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  Is  little  hope  that  the 
Court  will  reverse  Itself  (even  with  the  three 
changes  in  membership  which  seem  to  be 
pending)  or  that  the  Congress  will  take  steps 
to  limit  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — at  least  In  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture. I  therefore  have  chosen  to  sponsor  HJ. 
Ree.  661  which  provides  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  as  the  only  likely  solution.  HJ. 
Res.  651 — the  "Bus  Back  to  Freedom" — reads 
In  part  as  follows: 

"amknoicknt — raxxDoif  raoM  foxce 

"Section  1.  No  public  school  student  shall, 
because  of  his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  as- 
signed to  or  required  to  attend  a  particular 
school. 

"Section  2.  No  public  school  teacher  or 
other  public  employee  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  one  of  the  several  States  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  shall,  because  of 
his  race,  creed,  or  color,  be  employed,  pro- 
moted, or  assigned  to  or  required  to  work  at 
any   particular   Job   or   location." 

In  closing  I  want  to  stress  one  point  very 
strongly:  H.J.  Res.  661  would  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
In  the  case  of  Broton  v.  Board  of  Education 
Invalidating  SUte  segregation  laws.  Indeed, 
H.J.  Res.  651  would  uphold  and  reinforce  the 
Supreme  Court's  ban.  in  the  Brown  case,  on 
assignment  of  pupils  to  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race.  It  would  merely  do  away  with  the 
compulsory  assignment,  by  busing  and  other 
means  permitted  In  the  case  Swann  v.  Chat' 
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lotte-Mecklenburg ,  of  public  school  teachers 
and  pupils  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed  or  color. 

I  am  hoping,  and  I  am  sure  that  other 
sponsors  of  the  resolution  are  also  hoping, 
to  have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  North- 
erners and  Southerners,  llbnals  and  con- 
servatives, blacks  and  whites  alike — In  fact 
of  every  one  who  wants  his — freedom  to  send 
bis  children  to  the  school  of  his  choice  re- 
stored. I  am  sure  H.J.  Res.  661  If  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  ratlfled  by  the  States  would 
give  us  all  what  we  want  In  this  matter — 
that  It  would  provide  a  "bus  back  to  free- 
dom." If  you  agree  with  me,  please  write 
and  tell  me  so. 

Tou  have  been  a  wonderful  audience.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  attention  you  have  given  to 
my  remarks.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little 
doubt  among  military  exjDerts  that  our 
strategic  position  in  relationship  to  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  at  an  all-time  low. 
This  was  confirmed  in  recent  days  by  re- 
ports from  the  Institute  of  Strategic 
Studies  in  London  and  from  "Jane's 
Fighting  Ships,"  the  recognized  world 
authority  on  comparative  national  naval 
strength. 

The  naval  study,  for  example,  details 
a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  since  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  10  years  ago.  The  Soviet  Union  now 
has  three  times  as  many  submarines  as 
does  the  United  States.  It  has  developed  a 
large,  modem  surface  Navy  that  now 
threatens  to  dominate  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  North 
Atlantic.  The  Soviet  Union  has  also 
achieved  superiority  in  ballistic  missiles 
and  it  has  test-flown  a  supersonic  bomber 
while  our  own  B-1  Is  still  awaiting  con- 
gressional approval. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dramatic  change  In 
the  world's  strategic  balance  it  is  particu- 
larly surprising  to  see  so  many  calls  for 
still  further  cuts  in  our  own  defense 
spending,  in  the  name  of  what  advocates 
of  such  cuts  call  a  "reordering  of  priori- 
ties." Addressing  the  National  Security 
Industrial  Association  on  September  23, 
Vice  President  Agnew  pointed  out  that — 

Reordering  our  priorities  has  become  one 
of  the  most  bandied  abo>ut  terms  in  Wash- 
ington. But  It  means  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people.  When  It  Is  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent, It  means  that  this  year,  for  the  first 
time  since  1960,  we  are  spending  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  national  budget  on  human 
needs  than  on  defense.  When  used  by  his 
critics.  It  means  that  we  have  not  cut  defense 
costs  nearly  enough. 

How  prudent  the  cuts  of  the  Nixon 
administration  thus  far  have  been  is  a 
matter  about  which  military  authorities 
disagree.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  when 
one  of  the  announced  presidential  candi- 
dates of  the  Democratic  Party,  Senator 
Oeorgk  McGovern,  calls  for  cutting  $40 
billion  from  the  defense  budget,  he  is 
advocating,  in  effect,  an  end  to  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  defend  itself.  Discussing 
such  political  pronouncements.  Vice 
President  Agnzw  declared  that — 
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He  does  not  specify  what  cottld  be  cut.  but 
he  has  glibly  accounted  for  $40  billion  of  the 
•76  billion  total  In  the  national  defense 
budget.  That  leaves  Just  about  enough  to 
pay  our  already  severely  trimmed  defense 
forces.  The  Senator  would  apparently  have 
MB  do  without  aircraft,  submarines,  carriers, 
missiles,  radars,  ground  force  weapons,  and 
ammunition — and,  of  course,  the  research 
and  development  so  critical  In  a  technologi- 
cal world. 

Similar  calls  for  further  cuts  in  the 
defense  budget  have  been  heard  from 
most  of  the  other  announced  and  un- 
annoimced  candidates  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  former  Vice  President,  in  fact,  has 
said  that^ 

We  can  cut  the  Pentagon  budget  to  as  low 
as  $60  billion  a  year  and  still  have  real 
security  for  the  United  States. 

Such  statements,  argues  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNEW,  are  both  "reckless  and 
appalling." 

When  our  First  President,  George 
Washington,  addressed  the  first  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  January  8,  1790, 
he  declared  that — 

To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace. 

Those  who  would  leave  America  de- 
fenseless before  her  potential  enemies 
are  by  no  means  advancing  the  cause  of 
peace.  Disarmament  after  World  War  I, 
many  seem  unable  to  remember,  did  not 
bring  peace  but  war.  Vice  President 
Agnew  points  out  that — 

In  this  nuclear  age  there  will  be  no  lead 
time  for  leisurely  rearmament.  We  cannot 
allow  a  small  but  influential  minority  of 
neolsolatlonlsts — In  and  out  of  Congress — 
to  cripple  our  defense  capability.  Nor  can 
we  countenance  the  false  pretense  that  dis- 
mantling oMi  defense  establishment  Is  an 
Intelligent  way  to  provide  the  funds  to  cure 
all  of  our  social  Ills. 

I  wish  to  share  the  Vice  President's 
important  and  timely  remarks  with  my 
colleagues,  and  insert  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  time : 

AODRSSS  BY  THX  ViCX  PrESTOENT  or  THE 

United  States 

"To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace."  These 
words  were  directed  by  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  first  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress.  The  date  was  January  8,  17S0. 

And  two  weeks  ago  the  S7th  President  of 
the  United  States  had  this  to  say  to  a  Joint 
session  of  the  cvirrent  Congress:  "If  we  do  not 
stay  a  great  power,  the  world  will  not  stay 
safe  for  free  men." 

In  President  Nixon's  time,  as  In  President 
Washington's  time,  strength  remains  the  key 
to  peace  and  national  security.  It  has  always 
been  so. 

Horace,  writing  In  80  B.C.,  said:  "In  peace, 
like  a  wise  man,  he  has  provided  for  the  needs 
of  war." 

And  m  376  AJD.,  the  Roman  military  au- 
thority, Flavlus  Vegetlus  Renatus,  offered  the 
sound  advise:  "Let  him  who  desires  peace 
prepare  for  war." 

Preparedness  Is  an  age-old  lesson  that  pe- 
riodlcaUy  has  had  to  be  releamed  through- 
out history.  Most  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
pain  with  which  It  was  releamed  by  Ameri- 
cans after  World  War  I  and  again  after  World 
War  n.  That  strength  preserves  peace  while 
weakness  mvltee  aggression  Is  an  Immutable 
truth.  Indelibly  Inscribed  In  the  pages  of 
history. 

Today,  Incredibly,  there  are  many  signs 
that  we  may  have  forgotten  that  lesson,  that 
we  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  relaxing  our 
guard  again.  To  say  that  we  are  drifting  to- 
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ward  Imminent  peril,  to  say  that  our  national 
survival  Is  at  stake  Is  no  exaggeration.  In  this 
nuclear  age  there  will  be  no  lead  time  for 
leisurely  rearmament.  We  cannot  allow  a 
small  but  Influential  minority  of  neo-lsola- 
tlonlsts — In  and  out  of  the  Congress — to 
cripple  our  defense  capability  on  the  ^m^ 
that  our  disengagement  from  an  unpopular 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  leaves  us  serene  and 
secure.  Nor  can  we  countenance  the  false 
pretense  that  dismantling  our  defense  estab- 
lishment Is  an  Intelligent  way  to  provide  the 
funds  to  cure  all  of  our  social  Ills. 

"Reordering  our  priorities"  has  become 
one  of  the  most  bandied  about  terms  in 
Washington.  But  It  means  different  things 
to  different  people.  When  It  Is  used  by  the 
President,  It  means  that  this  year,  for  the 
erst  time  since  1950.  we  are  spending  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  national  budget  on 
human  needs  than  on  defense.  When  used  by 
his  critics.  It  means  we  have  not  cut  defense 
costs   nearly  enough. 

The  call  to  "reorder  our  priorities"  even 
beyond  the  dramatic  change  already  accom- 
plished Is  heeu-d  most  often  from  the  presi- 
dential aspirants  In  the  Senate,  only  one  of 
whom  purports  to  support  a  strong  national 
defense  posture  for  the  United  States. 

The  only  declared  Presidential  candidate 
to  date,  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  has  stroked  the  far  left  with  such 
rehetortc  as  this:  "...  I  think  In  addlUon 
to  the  say  $20  billion  that  we  might  save  by 
ending  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  .... 
that  there  Is  at  least  another  $20  billion  In 
that  defense  budget  that  we  could  cut  down." 

He  does  not  specify  what  could  be  cut.  but 
he  has  glibly  accounted  for  $40  billion  of  the 
$76  billion  total  In  the  national  defense 
budget.  That  leaves  Just  about  enough  to  pay 
our  already  severely  trimmed  defense  forces. 
The  Senator  would  apparently  have  us  do 
without  aircraft,  submarines,  carriers,  mis- 
siles, radars,  ground  force  weapons,  and  am- 
munition— and,  of  course,  the  reeearch  and 
development  so  critical  In  a  technological 
world. 

And  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who  Is  always 
portrayed  In  the  prees  as  the  "front-runner" 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination, 
regularly  calls  for  "reordering  our  priorities" 
to  gflve  less  of  the  budget  to  defense  and 
more  to  social  programs.  "If  this  Adminis- 
tration falls  to  revise  ova  national  priorities," 
he  says,  "then  a  new  coalition  will." 

The  young  Senator  from  Iifassachusetts. 
also  considered  by  the  pundits  to  be  a  Preel- 
dentlal  prospect.  Is  quoted  In  the  June  29th 
Congressional  Record  as  saying: 

"I  fully  accept  the  Proxmlre-Mathlaa 
amendment  to  limit  Pentagon  spending  to 
$88  bUUon  for  Fiscal  Year  1973.  (A  cut  of  $8 
billion  from  the  President's  alreeuly  carefully 
pruned  request.) 

"Today."  he  continued,  "the  Senate  has  the 
opportunity  to  translate  our  action  on  the 
S8T  earlier  this  Spring  Into  an  across-the- 
board  vote  on  the  principle  of  reordering  our 
national  priorities." 

(Secretary  Laird  has  said  that  the  Prox- 
mlre-Mathlas  amendment  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  would  require  reductions  of  up  to 
60  percent  of  our  planned  military  and  ci- 
vilian manpower  at  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  a  cutback  of  up  to  40  percent 
In  on-going  weapons  systems,  and  a  cutback 
of  30  percent  In  operational  levels.) 

And  a  man  who  really  should  know  bet- 
ter, the  former  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  the  Democratic  presidential 
candidate  In  1968,  said:  "The  priorities  of 
the  America  of  the  1970*8  are  not  the  ABM 
and  a  continued  arms  race.  We  can  cut  the 
Pentagon  budget  to  as  low  as  $50  billion  a 
year  and  still  have  real  security  for  the 
United  States." 

I  find  this  sort  of  talk  reckless  and  ap- 
palling. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  tonight  to  casti- 
gate my  Senate  colleagues.  All  of  those  gen- 
tlemen are  well  motivated,  sincere  citizens. 
But,    In    my    Judgment    they    are    terribly 
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wrong — dangerously  wrong — and  they  thoiild 
b«  held  accountable  If  they  dUaatrously 
tamper  with  the  national  security. 

Nona  ot  them,  I  am  sure,  would  draw  any 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  Qua  Hall,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA, 
agrees  fully  with  their  oft-stated  goal  of 
forcing  a  n.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and 
further  "reordering"  the  Nation's  priorities. 
And  I'm  B\u^  111  catch  a  few  editorial  slings 
and  arrows  tor  using  his  name  In  the  same 
speech  with  theirs.  But  what  be  says  Is 
germane  to  oui  discussion. 

Writing  m  the  August  31.  1971  Issue  of 
the  Communist  newspaper,  Daily  World,  Mr. 
Hall  says: 

"A  forced  retreat  from  Indo-Chlna  . 
would  force  an  agonizing  reappraisal,  a  basic 
searching  review  within  the  United  States. 
The  basic  direction  of  U.S.  policy  woiild 
come  under  heavy  pressure  and  criticism.  It 
would  moat  likely  force  a  basic  realignment 
of  political  forces,  a  rearrangement  of  all 
priorities.  It  would  be  a  devastating  setback 
for  the  mllltary-lndtistrlal  complex." 

The  last  reference,  gentlemen,  was  to  you, 
and  I  trust  Mr.  Hall's  contempt  for  the  in- 
dustrial power  that  keeps  America  mili- 
tarily strong  was  not  misplaced.  Congratu- 
lations! 

I  find  more  rational  the  opinion  of  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  late  Mendel  Rivers,  who 
said  In  a  Ho\ue  speech  last  year: 

"Decisions  on  the  defense  budget  should 
be  based  on  the  simple  question  of  national 
survival — and  nothing  more. 

"Tlie  Issue  should  be  'what  Is  required  to 
survive?':  and  not  'how  should  we  allocate 
the  national  budget  between  defense  and 
domestic  programs?'  " 

As  President  Nixon  has  said : 

"In  determining  the  strength  of  our  de- 
fenses, we  must  make  precise  and  crucial 
Judgments.  We  should  spend  no  more  than  is 
necessary.  But  there  Is  an  Irreducible  mlni- 
muza  of  essential  military  security;  for  If  we 
are  less  strong  than  necessary,  and  If  the 
worst  h^pens,  there  will  be  no  domestic 
society  to  look  after." 

Most  of  you  who  have  worked  so  closely 
with  o\ir  national  defense  over  the  years  are 
familiar  with  the  economic  problems  that 
are  unavoidable  in  a  period  of  adjustment 
from  war  to  peace,  and  you  are  equally  aware 
of  the  pressures  to  drastically  reduce  military 
spending  In  such  a  period.  The  temptation 
to  slash  first  and  think  later  is  almost  Ir- 
reatstable.  Yet,  it  Is  crucial  that  we  main- 
tain our  defense  capability  in  a  world  that 
has  proven  no  less  hostile  than  the  one  which 
spun  while  the  butter  lessons  of  history  were 
written — lessons  that  the  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  ignore. 

Let's  look  at  the  current  defense  budget 
that  some  of  these  critics  are  so  anxious  to 
start  dismembering. 

It  calls  for  spending  $76  billion  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  This  Is  some  $3.2  billion  more 
than  the  Congress  allowed  last  year  for  de- 
fense purposes.  But  that  doesnt  mean  It 
will  buy  more  military  hardware.  It  will  buy 
less  when  we  take  into  account  the  rising 
costs  of  material  and  the  increased  salaries 
of  civilian  and  military  personnel.  Pay  and 
allowances  accoimt  for  •39.8  bUllon  of  the 
•78  bUlion  total.  This  leaves  •10.6  bUllon  for 
other  operating  costs  and  •25.6  billion  for 
procurement,  research  and  development  and 
construction. 

As  I  said  earlier,  for  the  first  time  since 
1960  the  Fiscal  1972  budget  calls  for  spend- 
ing more  on  human  resources  than  on  de- 
fense— 42  percent  for  human  resources,  84 
percent  for  defense.  Now  any  fair-minded 
citizen  would  have  to  agree  that  this  In 
Itself  Is  a  substantial,  even  ambitious,  "re- 
ordering at  prlortitlea."  But  I  guarantee  you 
It  will  not  satisfy  the  defense  critics.  They 
will    be   satisfied    with    nothing    less   than 
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8i>endlng  levels  that  mandate  an  Inferior 
state  of  readiness  to  defend  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

The  budget  now  before  the  Congress,  in  the 
(pinion  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  constitutes  the  minimum  needed  to 
keep  this  country  secure  In  the  face  of  ever- 
growing Siovlet  power.  Secretary  Laird  warned 
strongly  Just  this  past  weekend  against  cuts 
which  would  Jeopardize  our  tenuous  military 
capability. 

The  special  targets  for  cutting  are  likely  to 
be  such  vitally  needed  strategic  arms  as  the 
B-1  bomber,  which  Is  to  replace  the  aging 
B-62;  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem: multiple-missile  warheads;  and  new 
naval  ship  construction  so  vitally  needed  to 
modernize  our  Navy.  Defense  critics  have  al- 
ready singled  these  out. 

Our  Navy  in  particular  Is  in  need  of  a 
drastic  overhaul.  Last  year  the  Congress  cut 
•2  billion  from  the  amount  the  President  had 
requested  for  modernizing  the  Navy.  But  It 
may  be  that  the  axe  wlelders  will  be  checked 
this  vear  by  the  widespread  publicity  current- 
ly being  given  to  the  recent  edition  of  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships,  the  recognized  world  author- 
ity on  comparative  national  naval  strength, 
whldi  is  published  in  Oreat  Britain.  It  has 
brought  new  attention  to  previously  unheed- 
ed voices  in  this  country. 

This  report  details  a  phenomenal  Increase 
in  strength  in  the  Soviet  Navy  since  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  10  years  ago.  They  now 
outnumber  us  in  submarines  by  3  to  1,  and 
have  developed  a  large,  modern  surface  Navy 
that  Is  showing  the  Soviet  flag  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  Indian  Ocean  and  in  some 
other  areas  of  the  world  where  it  has  been 
seldom  seen  before.  They  also  now  outnumber 
us  in  ballistic  missiles,  have  test  flown  a  su- 
personic bomber  (while  our  sorely  needed  B- 
1  is  still  awaiting  Congressional  approval), 
and  have  developed  a  large  striking  force  of 
modem  Jet  fighter  planes.  Their  newest  fight- 
er, the  Foxbat,  Is  now  operational  in  Egypt 
and  cannot  be  matched  In  performance  by 
anything  we  have  in  operation.  And  perhaps 
most  disturbing  of  all.  while  our  Congress 
has  haggled  they  have  stepped  up  their 
spending  on  research  and  development  and 
now  exceed  us  by  •a  billion  a  year  in  that 
vital  area.  Their  total  for  research  and  devel- 
opment was  »17  bUlion  to  our  ^14  bUUon  in 
1970. 

That  >3  bUllon  buys  a  lot  of  research  and 
development,  gentlemen,  as  you  well  know. 
Here's  the  way  Dr.  Eberhardt  Rechtln.  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering has  put  it: 

"The  $3  billion  difference  per  year  between 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  R&D  budgets  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  development  costs  of  the  Minute- 
man,  Poseldons.  Polarises,  Safeguards,  B-l 
bombers,  F-14  and  F-15  aircraft,  main  battle 
tanks,  Cheyenne  helicopters,  CS-A,  F-Ul's 
and  several  dozen  other  major  systems." 

Admiral  Moorer.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Issued  the  warning  clearly 
and  bluntly  in  a  statement  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  March.  The 
Nation  would  do  well  to  heed  his  words: 

'The  overall  strategic  balance,  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  has  drastically  shifted 
in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union."  Admiral 
Moorer  said.  'Our  comfortable  lead  has  now 
aU  but  vanlshe-J.  and  within  the  next  five 
or  six  years  we  could  actually  find  ourselves 
In  a  position  of  overall  strategic  Inferiority." 

In  the  continuous  campaign  to  whittle 
down  America's  military  strength  we  always 
see  snide  references  to  the  "military- 
Industrial  complex".  (In  prouder  days  you 
were  known  as  ihe  "Arsenal  of  Democracy") 
And  we  read  and  bear  sensational  complaints 
about  cost  overruns  and  how  you  are  gouging 
the  taxpayers.  Seldom  are  you  credited  for 
the  technological  advancements  and  con- 
tinuing benefits  for  mankind  that  have  come 
from  yo\ir  sxistAlned  efforts  In  our  aerospace 
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and  defense  industries.  More  often,  you^ve 
charged  with  greed. 

(I  was  amused  to  read  In  National  Re- 
view some  weeks  ago  that  General  Elwood 
Quesada  decided  to  find  out  Just  how  power- 
ful our  dreaded  military-industrial  complex 
is.  He  totaled  the  market  value  of  the  com- 
mon stocks  of  the  ten  biggest  defense  con- 
tractors and  compared  that  with  the  value 
of  the  common  stock  of  one  middle-sized 
company  in  the  consumer- beauty  complex. 
The  result:  •*  7  billion  for  the  10  big  de- 
fense contractors,  combined,  •e.S  bUllon  for 
Avon.) 

To  sharpen  their  barb,  defense  critics  are 
fond  of  pointing  out  that  President  Elsen- 
hower coined  Jie  phrase  "military-industrial 
complex"  In  his  farewell  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  1961  and  that  he  warned  the 
Nation  of  dangers  to  its  sxu'vlval  from  this 
combination  of  a  large  military  establish- 
ment and  the  arms  industry. 

In  the  few  minutes  remaining,  let's  ex- 
amine exactly  what  President  Elsenhower 
said  and  the  context  in  which  he  said  It. 

"Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts." 
President  Elsenhower  said,  "the  United 
States  had  no  armaments  industry.  Ameri- 
can makers  of  plowshares  could,  with  time 
and  as  required,  make  swords  as  well.  But 
now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency  im- 
provisation of  national  defense;  we  have 
been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent  arma- 
ments Industry  of  vast  proportions  .  .  . 

"This  conjtmction  of  an  Immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  Industry  is 
new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total 
Influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual— Is  felt  in  every  city,  every  State  house, 
every  office  of  the  Federal  government.  We 
recognize  the  Imperative  need  for  this  devel- 
opment. Yet  we  must  not  fall  to  compre- 
hend Its  grave  Implications  .  .  . 

"In  the  coiuiclls  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-Industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist. 

"We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
combination  endanger  our  liberties  or  dem- 
ocratic processes." 

It  is  obvious  from  this  statement  that 
while  this  revered  President  and  World  War 
n  military  leader  warned  of  possible,  un- 
foreseen abuses  of  power  from  the  combina- 
tion of  a  large  defense  establishment  and 
the  arms  Industry  necessary  to  its  strength 
and  survival,  he  did  not  call  for  the  dismem- 
berment ot  such  complex,  as  those  who  con- 
stantly misquote  him  today  seek  to  imply. 
He  said,  to  the  contrary,  "We  recognize  the 
imperative  need  for  this  development."  But 
you  will  never  see  that  quoted  when  his 
words  are  evoked  by  the  neo-lsolatlonists. 

President  Elsenhower  saw  so  clearly  and 
saw  so  well  that  without  strength  we  could 
never  move  from  an  era  of  confrontation 
Into  an  era  of  negotiation.  Hopefully,  we  are 
now  moving  into  that  era.  But  it  is  axiomat- 
ic that  one  can  only  negotiate  from  strength. 

I  share  President  Elsenhower's  admonition, 
expressed  In  that  same  speech,  that  "a  vital 
element  in  keeping  the  peace  is  our  military 
establishment." 

"Our  arms  must  be  mighty,"  he  said, 
"ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that  no  poten- 
tial aggressor  may  be  tempted  to  risk  his 
own  destruction." 

And  his  former  Vice  President.  Richard 
Nixon,  certainly  shares  that  view. 

"Peace  requires  strength."  President  Nixon 
said.  "So  long  as  there  are  those  who  would 
threaten  our  vital  interests  and  those  of  our 
allies  with  military  force,  we  must  be  strong. 
American  weakness  could  tempt  would-be  ag- 
gressors to  make  dangerous  miscalculations." 

And  at  Wast  Point  last  summer  he  told  the 
Cadets: 

"American  strength  Is  the  keystone  In  tb*^ 
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structure  for  peace  ...  We  all  pray  for  a 
time  when  military  strength  will  be  unnec- 
essary, but  as  long  as  strength  is  asaentlal, 
we  shall  malntjiln  the  preparedness  which  i» 
essential  to  protect  the  peace." 

With  the  help  of  you  and  all  those  who 
understand  how  vital  It  Is  to  keep  America 
strong,  we  shall  see  that  all  would-be  ag- 
gressors never  have  a  chance  to  make  dan- 
gerous miscalculations  on  grounds  that  we 
have  become  weak. 

We  shall  fight  those  who  would  weaken  us 
In  the  Congress  and  in  the  public.  And  we 
win  not  let  them  obscure  the  Issue  of  this 
struggle  under  such  hollow  rhetoric  as  "re- 
ordering our  priorities."  There  can  be  no  re- 
ordering of  the  priority  of  peace.  And  when 
the  American  people  understand  that  the 
stake  Is  liberty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
win  rally  around. 


OEO  DOES  NOT  SERVE  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  mw  YoaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June, 
Education  and  Labor  Special  Field  Hear- 
ing Subcommittee  No.  1,  chaired  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins),  conducted  hearings  in 
New  York  on  the  poverty  program. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in,  and 
astonished  by,  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  witnesses — Mr.  EUy  Rosen,  who  rep- 
resented the  Association  of  Jewish  Anti- 
Poverty  Employees. 

Mr.  Rosen  alleged  that,  contrary  to  ap- 
pearance, there  are  substantial  numbers 
of  poor  Jews  In  New  York  and  through- 
out the  country  and  that  these  poor 
Jews  are  "systematically"  denied  par- 
ticipation in  the  poverty  program. 

I  immediately  asked  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  New  York 
City  Human  Resources  Administration  to 
conduct  investigations  of  the  charges, 
and  also  requested  the  General  Accoimt- 
Ing  Office  to  supervise  the  preparation 
of  the  reports  by  these  two  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  now  received  the 
two  reports  and  the  results  are  signifi- 
cant. In  the  words  of  the  OEO  report,  the 
allegations,  "while  imprecise,  are  not 
totally  devoid  of  vahdity." 

These  two  reports  highlight  a  prob- 
lem which  is  of  concern  to  all  ethnic 
groups.  In  essence,  the  reports  find  that 
the  5  million  elderly  individuals  who 
live  below  the  official  poverty  line  are 
seriously  underserved  by  the  OEO  pro- 
gram. 

This  neglect  of  the  elderly  poor— one 
out  of  every  five  poor  persons  in  the  coun- 
try— is  the  result  of  two  causes.  First, 
many  of  the  aged  poor  became  poor  upon 
reaching  old  age.  Many  of  them,  there- 
fore, continue  to  reside  in  the  same  areas 
as  they  did  prior  to  the  decline  In  their 
Income  below  the  poverty  line.  These 
areas  were  never  designated  as  areas  with 
significant  concentrations  of  poor  to  be 
served  by  the  poverty  program  and  they 
are  not  so  designated  today.  Thus,  these 
individuaJs  are  effectively  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  poverty  program. 
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Second,  in  those  instances  where  the 
elderly  poor  do  reside  in  target  areas, 
they  are  excluded  from  participation  for 
another  reason.  The  poverty  program  was 
and  still  Is  primarily  Intended  to  help 
poor  people  change  their  condlti(»i — to 
break  the  shackles  of  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty— and  not  simply  to  make  life  below 
the  poverty  line  more  comfortable.  As  a 
consequence,  the  program  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  yoimg,  wh(Hn  we  hope  to 
help  move  out  of  poverty.  The  elderly 
poor  have  been  more  or  less  written  off 
as  condemned  to  live  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  penury  below  the  poverty  level. 

This  emphasis  is  reflected  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  Although 
the  OEO  bill,  as  amended,  provides  for  a 
special  program  for  the  elderly  poor,  the 
funding  has  been  parsimonious  and  nig- 
gardly. It  is  in  a  real  sense  a  fraud.  The 
appropriation  in  recent  years  has  not  ex- 
ceeded $8  million — an  appropriation 
which  has  resulted  in  an  allocation  to  the 
city  of  New  York  last  year  of  less  than 
$500,000.  Moreover,  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Director  for  programs  for  the 
elderly  has  been  consistently  down- 
graded since  the  post  was  first  estab- 
lished in  the  late  1960'8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
program's  emphasis  upon  youth,  indeed. 
I  applaud  it.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
more  emphasis  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
elderly  poor— Irish,  Italian,  Jewish, 
Puerto  Rican,  black — and  to  the  poor, 
whether  young  or  old,  who  live  outside 
the  original  target  areas. 

Therefore,  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  will  permit  the 
Director  to  utilize  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion for  new  programs  to  serve  the  poor, 
particularly  the  invisible  elderly  poor, 
who  are  being  pathetically  underserved 
by  the  current  program.  I  must  empha- 
size the  fact  that  this  amendment  would 
provide  for  additional  funds  for  new  pro- 
grams. It  is  in  no  way  intended  to  take 
funds  from  existing  programs. 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  a  modest 
amount  compared  to  the  $2.2  billion  au- 
thorization contained  in  this  bill.  The  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging  has  indicated 
that  projects  totaling  at  least  this 
amount  have  already  been  prepared  by 
the  community  action  agencies  but  have 
not  been  funded  due  to  a  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  enable  the  Director  to  help  the 
poor  who  do  not  reside  in  target  areas  and 
to  strengthen  programs  for  the  elderly 
who  do  reside  in  those  areas.  It  will  help 
bring  the  expertise  of  OEO  in  innovative 
and  Imaginative  programing  to  bear  upon 
the  economic,  social,  and  health  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  and  help  them  to  lead 
useful  productive  lives.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  better  way  of  beginning  the  year  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
than  to  help  the  elderly  poor. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  reports  follow : 

Wasrinoton,  D.C, 
September  23.  1971. 

Hon.  JAKZS  H.  SCRKTTBl, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  ScHxmca:  By  letter  dated  J\me 
38,  1971,  you  requested  the  General  Account- 
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Ing  Ofllce  to  make  an  Investigation  relative 
to  testimony  by  Mr.  Elly  Rosen  before  a  Spe- 
cial Field  Hearing  Subcommittee,  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which 
charged  that  Jews  In  New  York  City  are  sys- 
tematloaUy  denied  participation  in  anU- 
poverty  programs.  You  alao  requested  the 
Offloe  of  Economic  Opportimlty  (OEO)  and 
the  New  York  City's  Human  Beaouroes  Ad- 
ministration (HRA)  to  make  InvestlgaUons 
into  the  charges.  As  agreed  with  you  during 
a  meeting  with  our  representaUves  on  July 
8,  1971.  staff  members  of  our  Washington, 
D.C,  and  New  York  offices  monitored  the 
investigations  conducted  by  OEO  and  HRA, 
but  did  not  supervise,  or  participate  in,  the 
Investigations. 

As  monitors  we  discussed  with  OEO  and 
HRA  officials  the  aiq)rDach  to  be  taken  in 
conducting  the  Investigations  and  followed 
their  progress  In  periodic  meetings  held  with 
the  officials.  On  the  basis  of  our  review  of  the 
final  reports  of  OEO  and  HRA  and  our  ob- 
servations during  the  Investigations,  we  be- 
Ueve  that  the  investigations  were  carried  out 
In  a  competent  and  satisfactory  manner.  The 
two  reports,  which  have  been  furnished  to 
you,  seem  to  be  adequately  re^>onslve  to  Mr. 
Rosen's  charges  and  provide  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  extent  of  participation  in 
antlpoverty  programs  by  Jews  in  New  York 
City. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmkk  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

MEMoRAirotm  OF  Inspection  Division  of 
Omcr  of  Economic  Opporttjnitt 

During  our  survey  of  Jewish  participation 
in  the  New  York  City  poverty  program,  staff 
membeiB  in  four  of  the  twenty-five  area  cor- 
porations (Crown  Heights.  Mid- West  Side. 
Lower  East  Side,  South  Jamaica)  were  im- 
able  or  unwilUng  to  provide  an  estimate  of 
the  ethnic  breakdown  of  their  program 
participants. 

In  more  than  one  case,  management  of  the 
area  corporations  excused  their  lack  of 
knowledge  by  explaining  that  they  did  not 
get  any  reports  from  their  delegate  agendee 
that  these  reports  go  direcUy  to  CDA.  If  this 
Is  true,  how  can  they  discharge  the  critical 
function  of  programmatic  and  administra- 
tive oversight,  normally  the  key  part  of  any 
prime-delegate  agency  relationship? 

Furthermore,  when  questioned,  the  assist- 
ant deputy  commissioner  of  CDA  stated 
"CDA  does  not  require  the  corporations  to 
submit  a  statistical  record  of  the  participants 
served." 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  these  cor- 
porations can  select  appropriate  prxsgrams  for 
their  areas  or  adequately  administer  poverty 
programs  without  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  services. 

BACKGKOtTNI) 

The  New  York  City  poverty  program  Is  di- 
rected by  the  Council  Against  Poverty  which 
was  established  by  executive  order  of  the 
Mayor  In  I9«e.  The  OoimcU  is  composed  of 
fifty-one  members;  twenty-five  from  the 
designated  poverty  areas  of  the  city,  seven- 
teen public  officials,  and  nine  from  tbe  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  Council  Is  the  policy-making  body  for 
the  distribution  of  some  •70,000,000  anntially 
of  anti-poverty  funds. 

OEO  versatile  funds  aoooimt  for  approxi- 
mately •16.000.000  annually  of  the  total 
funding.  These  OBO  funds  for  the  most  part 
are  channelled  into  twenty-six  targst  areas 
based  on  a  "Fair  Share"  allocation.  "Pmii 
Share"  Is  determined  by  a  formula  Involving 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  welfai«. 
Juvenile  delinquency  rates,  number  of  live 
births  on  general  aervloe  and  six  other  oon- 
trlbutlng  factors. 
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EMCb  of  the  twenty-Blx  poverty  area*  deelff- 
nated  Is  repreeented  by  a  oommunlty  oor- 
por*tU>n  which  admlntsters  the  funds  al- 
located to  Its  area. 

The  elected  Board  of  Directors  of  each 
community  corporation  approves  program 
proposals  for  Its  area  within  Its  budget  al- 
location which  must  then  receive  final  ap- 
proval from  the  Council  Against  Poverty. 

BASIS  or  SUBVKT 

Mr.  Elly  Rosen,  representing  the  Associa- 
tion of  Jewish  Anti-Poverty  Employees,  tes- 
tified June  26, 1971  before  an  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  that  "Jews 
in  NYC,  are  systematloaUy  denied  participa- 
tion in  anti-poverty  programs." 

Pursuant  to  this  allegation ,  Congressman 
James  Bcheuer  requested  Mr.  Prank  Carlued, 
Director  of  GEO,  to  look  into  the  validity  of 
the  complaint. 

icrrHODOLooT 

All  efforts  to  locate  valid  conventional 
statistical  data  on  the  current  location,  num'-^ 
ber.  and  income  of  Jews  In  New  York  Clti 
were  frultlees.  It  was  therefore  conceived  thai 
the  executive  directors,  board  members,  and 
other  key  staff  personnel  of  the  twenty-six 
area  anti-poverty  corporations  should  be  able 
to  provide  the  most  reliable  ethnic  estimates 
of  their  constltuenclee.  Consequently,  all 
twenty-slz  corporatttons  were  contacted  and 
estimates  obtained. 

While  the  technique  appears  to  have 
yielded  reasonably  consistent  data,  there  were 
some  exceptions.  In  the  Lower  East  Side,  for 
example,  the  staff  people  Interviewed  contend 
that  there  were  lees  than  a  thoiisand  Income- 
ellglble  Jews.  More  authoritative  data  from  a 
Census  Bureau  study  and  another  from  the 
Departnkent  of  Labor  plus  Information  from 
local  settlement  houses  Indicate  considerably 
more. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Morrlsania  and 
Brownsville,  where  the  staff  indicated  there 
were  no  eligible  Jews,  yet  local  Jewish  lead- 
era  and  sociologists  contend  there  Is  an  ap- 
preciable number  of  impoverished  elderly 
Jews  living  In  the  areas. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  personnel  In 
four  of  the  area  corporations  were  unable  to 
furnish    an    estlniated    ethnic    or    religious 
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breakdown  on  the  number  of  participants  in 
the  poverty  programs  in  their  area.  Some  of 
these  officials  excused  their  Inability  to  pro- 
vide this  information  on  the  fact  that  dele- 
gate agency  reports  go  directly  to  the  Com- 
munity Development  Agency  (CDA),  which 
is  the  administrative  staff  of  the  Council 
Against  Poverty. 

In  his  testimony  Rosen  also  made  allega- 
tions of  specific  anti-Semitic  incidents.  In 
agreement  with  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Of- 
fice the  Human  Resourceti  Administration  of 
New  York  City  will  file  a  separate  report  on 
the  finding  of  their  Investigation  into  these 
specifics. 

nNDINGS 

Mr.  Rosen's  allegation  that  Jews  are  sys- 
tematically excluded  from  New  York's  poverty 
program  participation,  whUe  Imprecise.  Is  not 
totally  devoid  of  validity.  The  two  poverty 
areas  (Williamsburg  and  Crown  Heights) 
with  an  appreciable  number  of  Jewish  poor 
have  good  Jewish  participation  as  recipients, 
staff  and  board  members.  This  survey  strongly 
Indicates  two  things.  Plrst,  where  and  insofar 
as  Jews  are  excluded  from  poverty  program 
participation.  It  Is  less  becavise  they  are  Jew- 
ish than  becaxise  they  are  elderly.  Second, 
their  grroup  characteristics  do  not  relate  to 
the  Indices  originally  used  by  the  Poverty 
Council  to  determine  target  areas.  Prime  ex- 
amples of  this  situation  are  Far  Rockaway 
and  Coney  Island.  Ninety  thousand  of  the 
ninety-seven  thousand  total  population  of 
Far  Rockaway  are  estimated  to  be  Jewish. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  approximately 
eighteen  thousand  of  these  are  impoverished 
elderly  Jews.  The  Far  Rockaway  poverty  pro- 
gram, however,  limit}  Its  Services  to  five  small 
target  areas  consisting  of  five  thousand  poor, 
of  whom  ninety  per  cent  are  black,  eight  per 
cent  are  Puerto  Rlcan  and  two  per  cent  of 
whom  are  "white"  and  predominantly  Jewish. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Coney  Island 
where  the  poverty  program  target  area  en- 
compasses forty  thousand  poor,  seventy  per 
cent  of  whom  are  black  or  Puerto  Rlcan.  Yet 
moat  of  the  remaining  seventy  thousand  peo- 
ple on  Coney  Island  are  low-income,  elderly 
Jews,  many  of  them  living  in  public  housing 
projects.  It  Is  reported  that  they  participate 
in  large  numbers  in  senior  citizen  organlza- 
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tlon  activities,  although  these  are  not  funded 
by  OEO  anti-poverty  funds. 

In  three  other  poirerty  areas,  (Lower  East 
aide,  Brownsville,  and  Morrlsania)  the  area 
corporation  staff  members  Interviewed  con- 
tend there  are  few  if  any  Impoverished  Jews. 
But  Jewish  leadsrs  as  well  as  other  authori- 
tlve  sources  Insist  these  areas  contain  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  elderly  Jewish  poor.  The 
fact  that  these  folk  seem  invisible  to  their 
area  poverty  program  staff  glvee  credence  to 
Rosen's  allegation  that  Jews  are  under- 
served. 

Unlike  most  other  area  corporations  which 
have  been  operational  to  some  degree  for 
some  four  years,  the  Bronx  River  Corporation 
is  only  now  becoming  Incorporated.  The  lag 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  BRC  has 
but  one  active  program.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  in  which  participation  is  estimated 
at  fifty-five  per  cent  black,  forty  per  cent 
Puerto  Rlcan.  tovx  per  cent  other,  and  one 
per  cent  Jewish.  By  comparison,  Jewish  low- 
income  folk  are  estimated  to  constitute 
about  three  per  cent  of  the  target  area  pop- 
ulation. This  discrepancy  appears  to  corrob- 
orate the  comments  that  a  high  proportion 
of  the  low-Income  Jews  are  elderly  and  that 
for  the  elderly  all  too  little  provision  Is  made. 

The  fledgling  BRC  Is  now  conducting 
nelghbcM-hood  surveys  to  identify  needs  and 
Jewish  and  other  elderly  partldpatlan  may 
rise  as  appropriate  programs  are  Initiated. 

By  contrast  in  nearby  Tremont,  with  seven 
thousand  impoverished  Jews  out  of  a  total 
target  area  population  of  118,853,  the  area 
corporation  runs  a  senior  oltlaens  program 
in  which  elderly  Jewish  participation  is  esti- 
mated at  almost  one-fifth. 

The  other  area  corporations  have  essen- 
tially no  low-income  Jewish  residents. 

While  OEO  allocates  but  •402,000  annuaUy 
for  senior  citlsens'  programs  in  New  York 
City  (out  of  its  98,000,000  national  budget) 
the  City's  elderly  are  not  entirely  without 
aselstance.  The  City  of  New  York  (q>erates 
twenty-six  senior  citizens'  centers  and  these 
are  augmented  by  like  operations  funded  by 
private  organizations. 

The  attached  table  Shows  the  funding 
and  the  population  and  pcuUdpatlon  break- 
downs of  the  twenty-five  area  poverty  cor- 
porations. 
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Population  (thousands) 

Stall 

Percentage  participation 

Corporation 

Funding 
(thousands) 

Total 

Poverty 

Jewish- 
poverty 

Jewish 

Other 

Total 

Spanish 

speaking 

Black 

Jewish 

other 

members 
Jewish 

Fort  GrMn« 

..      $1,100.0 

137.0 

697.2 

1.500.0 

1.180.0 

447.2 

462.0 

1,700.0 

729.0 

102 
160 
119 
172 
170 
110 
145 
200 
169 
208 
209 
287 
110 
221 
75 
190 
476 
130 
200 
250 
100 
»97 
15 
80 
78 
218 
90 

85 

128 

101 

154 

136 

61 

101 

180 

54 

51 

135 

160 

«40 

148 

52 

175 

450 

100 

75 

215 

70 

•25 

'5 

36 

59 

72 

IS 

0 

5.0 

7.0 

0 
>0 

0.5 
'0 

n.o 

6.4 

0 

2 

0 

6.0 
<0 

0 

33.0 
.2 
»0 
»0 

^•.? 

•18 

i.l 

0 

>0 

0 

.15 

0 
0 
0 
4 
4 
5 
2 

15 
3 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 

55 
6 
7 
1 
7 
0 

1 

0 
2 
0 
0 

180 
22 
57 

198 
83 
51 
93 
85 
22 
37 

111 

800 
20 

207 
U 

199 

804 
69 
25 
17 
22 

20 

21 

15 

137 

14 

180 
22 
57 

202 
87 
56 
95 

100 
25 
37 

112 

800 
23 

207 
U 

254 

810 
76 
26 
24 
22 

21 

21 

17 

137 

14 

40 
40 
46 
76 
33 
50 
50 
0) 
53 

« 
5 
55 
47 
80 
39 
20 
34 
30 

20 

25 
30 

55 
55 
37 
24 
66 
40 
40 

i? 

"^ 
95 
45 
39 
6 
28 
80 
66 
40 

75 

75 
70 

0 
1.0 

0^'> 

0 

1.0 

0 

7^'^ 

'\ 
0 
0 
0 
0 

33.0 
0 
0 
0 

P 

0 

0 
0 

1^'^ 

5.0 
4.0 

17.0 

.1 

1.0 

9.0 

10.0 
(') 

23.0 

14^'^ 

0 

0 

14.0 
14.0 

0 

0 

0 
30.0 

'I 

5.0 

0 
0 

9^^ 

0 

Bronx  River 

Tremont 

Hunts  Point    

0 
7 
0 

Morrlsania 

South  Bronx 

0 

1 

East  Hirlem        

0 

Lower  East  Side 

2 

Lower  *est  Side     

6 

Mid-West  Side 

482.0 
480.0 

3, 600. 0 
476.1 

1,180.9 
219.0 

1,380.3 

2,100.0 
979.5 
750.4 
695.0 

1,218.0 

2oao  1 

272.8 

13 

Upper  West  Side          .  . 

6 

Central  Harlem 

0 

Coney  Island 

3 

South  Brooklyn 

0 

Sunset  Park     

0 

Williamsburf  ..     _ 

Bedf  ord-Stuyvesant 

13 
2 

Brownsville 

Bushwick. 

Crown  Heiahts      

1 
0 
18 

East  New  ?or1i 

Rockaway 

Corona-East  Elmhurst.  

1 
5 
0 

Loni  Island  City 

547.7 

2 

Soiitn  Jamaica 

971.0 

'  0 

SUtan  Island 

200.0 

2 

Totals; 

Number 

4,274 

2.858 

138.14 

116 

3,320 

3,436  . 

. 

PercanL 

100 

66.6 

3.1 

(3.5) 

(96.5) 

(100). 

>  Sources  claim  no  knowledfe. 

>  No  known  Jewish  population 

but  Jewish  staff 

members. 

t 

i 

Tarfet  area  only. 
Total  area  population. 

September  27,  1971 

RxposT  or  FiKODros  on  Craboss  Raibbd  bt 
S.  Elly  Roskn  Rxqabdino  trb  New  Yobk 
Crrr   Povxbtt  Pboobam  ako  the  Jbwxsh 

Poor 

(The   Office   of   Review,    Human   Reaources 
Administration,  September  10,  1871) 

INTBODtJCnON 

OccaMon  for  thU  Report:  S.  KUy  Rosen 
("Rosen")  testified  before  the  Special  Field 
Hearing  Subcommittee  #1  of  the  United 
States  House  of  RepreeentaUves  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  ("House  Commit- 
tee") on  Friday.  Jime  35.  1971  at  the  Fed- 
eral Oflloe  Building,  3«  Federal  Plaza,  New 
York  City.  N.Y.  Rosen's  appearance,  which 
had  been  scheduled  through  the  intercession 
of  Congressman  Herman  BadUlo,  a  member 
of  the  Subooanmlttee,  was  in  behalf  of  the 
Aaaoclatloin  of  Jewish  Anti-Poverty  Workers 
( "Association")  of  which  Rosen  Is  Dlnsc^ 
tor.  Rosen's  poverty  work  is  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Crown  Heights  Community 
OorporaUon,  which  is  one  of  the  community 
action  agencies  contracted  by  the  Com- 
munity Development  Agency  ("CDA")— in 
behalf  of  the  Council  Against  Poverty 
("CAP")— which  administers  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  ("OEO")  grants  for 
New  York  City.  The  OEO  apppoprtatlons  bill 
was  under  consideration  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee at  the  time. 

The  purport  of  Rosen's  testimony  was  that 
poor  Jews  were  not  receiving  their  fair  share 
of  the  poverty  program. 

Following  Rosen's  testimony.  Congressman 
Jamee  Scheuer,  also  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee,  contacted  Frank  Carlucci  Direc- 
tor of  OBO,  and  requested  "a  serious  in- 
vestigation" In  a  letter  dated  June  28  1971 
(See  Attachment  1).  Scheuer  also  contacted 
Jule  Sugarman,  Administrator  of  the 
Human  Resources  Administration  ("HRA") 
the  New  York  City  social  services  umbrella 
^!^^o°^  ^^"^  CDA  is  a  part.  Scheuer 
asked  Sugarman  to  cooperate  with  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  oharges. 

Accordingly,  Sugarman  requested  the  HRA 
Office  of  Review  ("Office")  to  Investigate  the 
charges.  After  preliminary  consultations  the 
Office  committed  itseU  to  a  comprehensive 
inquiry.  At  a  meeting  on  July  22,  1971  be- 
tween staff  members  of  City  and  Pysderal 
agendes.  Including  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office  ("QAO")  and  the  OEO  Office  of 
Inspection  ("OEO  InspecUon").  the  agencies 
agreed  to  work  together,  with  our  Office 
carrying  primary  responsibility  since  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  scene  of  the  charges  Re- 
ports on  matters  Investigated  by  OBO  In- 
specUon were  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  report. 
OnAugust  2nd.  a  briefing  was  held  in 
Congressman  Scheuer's  Washington  Office 
Present  were  staff  memb««  of  otir  Office  OEO 
Inspection.  OAO.  and  a  staff  member  <if  the 
House  Committee.  Preliminary  findings  on 
the  charges  were  discussed  In  general  and 
over-arching  matters  were  considered  in 
detail.  It  was  understood  that  our  Office 
would  be  reporting  to  the  HRA  Administra- 
tor, and  that  he  would  forward  copies  of  the 
report  to  the  concerned  persons  In  Wash- 
ington, including  Oongreesman  Scheuer  who 
requested  the  report  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congressional  Session.  This  is  that 
report. 

^ettiod  Of  this  Report:  The  Office  has 
culled  the  charges,  eight  in  number,  from 
the  following  sources:  a)  the  typescript  of 
the  prepared  statement  which  Rosen  made 
at  the  House  Committee  Field  Hearing  on 
June  2Stii  (see  Attachment  2);  b)  the  typed 
transcript  of  the  question  and  answer  period 
which  followed  Rosen's  prepared  testimony 
(see  Attachment  3);  and  c)  notes  taken  at 
a  meeting  between  Roeen  and  staff  of  our 
Office.  OAO.  and  OEO  In8];>ection  which  took 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

place  on  August  4th.  -Hie  Office,  has  com- 
posed the  charges  for  this  report  using  direct 
quotaUon  from  Rosen  wherever  possible  but 
re-wopding  the  charges  where  comprehen- 
sion, clarity,  and  economy  demanded  it.  Great 
care  has  been  taken  to  state  the  charges  in 
a  way  faithful  to  their  author. 

Scope  and  Focus  of  thU  Report:  In  the 
next  section  the  reader  wUl  find  data  and 
information  on  the  context  of  Jewish  poverty 
in  New  York  City,  such  as  we  have  come  to 
iinderstand  it  during  our  investigation.  This 
is  presented  as  bcMskground  information  nec- 
«sary  to  appreciate  the  charges  and  the 
findings,  which  are  given  in  the  foUowlng 
section.  ^* 

THX  CONTEXT  OF  THE  MATTES:   JEWISH  POVESTT 
IK   NEW  TOBK   CITT 

There  are  a  few  general  factors  which  re- 
late to  Rosen's  charges  directly  or  Indirectly 
We  submit  that  one  can  better  undersUnd 
his  charges  and  our  findings  if  these  factors 
are  stated  at  the  outset.  We  acknowledge 
that  our  soclt^ogy  is  superficial;  these  mat- 
ters deserve  more  research  and  thoughtful 
consideration  than  is  within  our  time-frame 
and  expertise.  HopefuUy,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  will  set  the  avaUable 
parameters. 

1)  There  exists  no  comprehensive  and  re- 
cent hard  data  on  the  component  ethnic 
groups  of  the  White  poor  in  New  York  City— 
not  locally,  not  natlonaUy;  not  at  the  com- 
munity corporations,  not  at  the  JewUh  phil- 
anthropic agencies.  Estimates  abound  but 
despite  the  claims  put  forth  for  them '  they 
are  at  best  approximations  of  varying  un- 
acceptabUity.  What  hard  dau  does  exist 
comes  to  us  from  the  1960'8  mainly,  and  is 
based  on  too  small  a  sample  to  be  reliable 
15  or  more  years  later. 

The  records  of  the  New  York  City  social 
services  agencies— CDA,  the  Department  of 
1°*'^-?*'^'°*  ("DSS"),  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  ("NYC")— equally  lacl:  such  In- 
formation. Welfare  clients  are  not  required 
to  Identify  their  ethnic  or  religious  back- 
ground on  applications  for  aid.  CDA.  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  New  York  Regional  Office 
of  OEO  has  recently  revised  Its  management 
Information  forma,  which  the  CDA  contract- 
ing agencies  (e.g.  community  corporations) 
must  use  for  periodic  reporting  of  the  serv- 
iced population.  A  new  feature  of  these  new 
forms  Is  that  the  Spanish -speaking  groups 
are  broken  out  Into  Cuban,  Dominican  Re- 
publican, Puerto  Rlcan,  etc.,  which  wUl  make 
the  "Caucasian"  and  "Black"  categories  more 
meaningful.  However,  there  will  be  no  break- 
out of  non-Spanlsh-speaklng  Caucasians 
Jews.  Poles,  Italians,  Irishman.  Greeks,  etc 
continue  to  be  lumped  together. 

The  United  States  Census  of  1970  failed 
to  collect  Information  on  the  ethnic  compo- 
nents of  White  and  Black:  it  did  not  ask 
questions  such  as  country-of-orlgln  and  lan- 
guage-spoken-ln-the-home,  which  would 
have  assisted  In  identifying  various  ethnic 
groups. 

Nor  wUl  the  data  we  now  lack  become 
avaUable  In  the  future  If  plans  are  not  made 
deliberately  to  tabulate  it.  The  population 
and  Census  uiUt  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment  of  City  Planning  Informs  us  that 
a  special  and  expensive  project  would  be 
necessary  to  tabulate  the  ethnic  components 
of  the  White  poor  in  New  York  CUy's  neigh- 
borhoods from  the  raw  data  of  the  1970 
Census.  At  present,  even  Puerto  Rlcan  is 
mixed  In  with  "White  and  Black". 

2)  The  Congressional  legislation  which 
brought  the  poverty  program  into  being  in- 
tended to  deal  at  first  only  with  the  worst 
concentrations  of  poverty.  The  officials  who 
framed  the  law  expected  the  OEO  appropria- 
tions of  succeeding  budget  years  to  grow  to 
enable  the  regions  to  expand  their  programs 
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into  areas  of  lesser  but  significant  poverty, 
whether  contiguous  to  or  isolated  from  the 
original  target  areas. 

As  is  well-known,  OBO  funds  have  not  In- 
creased since  1966,  but  decreased. 

And  poverty  In  New  York  City  has  grown. 
In  the  poor  areas  which  were  not  serviced 
originally  and  in  some  areas  which  did  not 
need  services  originally,  the  living  condi- 
tions of  many  individuals  and  famUies  have 
worsened  considerably.  This  Is  reflected  in 
the  concept  of  "the  changing  neighbor- 
hoods,"  where  the  mlddleclass  is  growlna 
poor  and  poor  poorer. 

This  has  significance  for  the  Jewish  poor 
many  of  whom  are  living  not  In  the  ortglnal 
target  areas,  which  continue  as  the  pres- 
ent target  areas,  but  in  adjacent  neighbor- 
hoods which  are  deteriorating. 

3)  Two  sociological  matters  regarding  the 
Jewish  poor  affect  the  degree  of  participation 
in  the  community  action  program.  Rosen 
states,  and  knowledgeable  people  confirm 
^-^  J;  '*'**  number  of  the  poor  Jews  are 
Orthodox  and  that  Orthodox  Jews  avoid  pub- 
lic charity.  One  of  the  nine  indices  of  pov- 
erty which  was  weighted  the  most  in  deter- 
mining the  target  areas  for  the  New  York 
City  poverty  program  was  welfare-reciplencv 
which  would  not  lead  to  enclaves  of  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  poor. 

The  second  matter  Is  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  Jewish  poor  are  elderly,  estimated 
by  one  authority  as  more  than  one-half  and 
maybe  as  much  as  two-thirds  (60+  years  of 
age).  (See  p.  lo,  and  Attachment  4)  Two  of 
the  weighted  Indlces-llve  births  In  hospl- 
tal  wards  and  JuvenUe  delinquency— would 
thus  not  lead  to  Jewish  enclaves.  (For  the 
complete  lUt  of  indices,  see  Attachment  6  ) 

The  Job  of  identifying  the  worst  areas  of 
poverty  was  done  by  the  Office  of  the  New 
York  City  Administrator  In  1965,  assisted 
by  City  departments  and  committees  con- 
cerned with  social  services.  The  results  were 
incorporated  Into  "The  Svlrldoff  Report."  the 
work  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion with  Which  the  City  contracted  to  plan 
the  local  poverty  program.  HRA,  CDA.  and 
CAP  were  brought  Into  being  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  this  report,  officially  called 
Developing    New    York    City's    Humln^ 

CAP/HRA  inherited  the  target  areas.  And  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  OEO  an- 
proprlattons  shrank  in  succeeding  years  and 
prevented  an  expansion  of  the  poverty  pro- 

Further,  as  for  elderly  persons,  the  em- 
phasis of  OEO  has  always  been  on  helping 
poor  people  escape  poverty,  not  helping  those 
who  cannot  escape  bear  It.  CDA's  high  priori- 
ties as  mandated  by  OEO  for  the  use  of  the 
versatile"  funds  are  Job  Referral,  Economic 
Development,  Consumer  Action,  and  Houslne 
Action.  Elderly  persons  can  benefit  from  the 
third  and  fourth  of  these.  OEO  does  grant 
a  small  amount  of  money  earmarked  for  the 
aged— ♦329.000..  to  which  CAP  adds  some  of 
the  versatile  funds  and  tax-levy  (City)  funds 
to  mount  a  program  costing  $512,000.  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

4)  What  Rosen  calls  the  "poverty  program" 
is  NOT  the  total  of  the  social  services  avail- 
able to  the  poor  of  New  York  City.  This  is 
important  because  poor  Jews  are  among  the 
beneficiaries  of  other  kinds  of  public  aid 
DSS  distributes  t2  Billion  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, supplemented  by  State  and  City  funds, 
directly  to  Individuals  and  Indirectly  via  so- 
cial service  organizations,  some  being  Jewish. 

We  have  said  that  DSS  is  not  permitted  to 
collect  data  on  the  ethnic  or  religious  back- 
ground of  Its  clients.  Unofficial  estimates 
are  available  for  certain  categories,  however. 


>  Inaccurate  estimate;  other  sources  indicate  considerably  more. 
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Referring  to  the  siimame,  family  name,  and, 
eq>eclaU7,  afflUated  InAtltutlona,  tbe  Medi- 
care an4  Medicaid  office  at  DSS  eetlmates 
that  at  least  10%  of  tbe  funda  go  to  tbe 
Jewish  residents  of  private  Jewish  nursing 
homes.  At  tbe  DSS-funded  senior  centers, 
Jews  are  said  to  accoimt  for  an  average  41  % 
of  the  client  participation.  There  are  35 
Jeiwish -sponsored  and  DSS-funded  children's 
day-care  centers  in  New  Tork  City,  where, 
again  by  estimate,  tbe  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren are  Jewish.  Other  programs  funded  by 
DSS  are  Homemakers,  Hotisekeepers,  Foster 
Care  for  Children,  Poster  Care  for  tbe  Aged, 
Child  Shelters,  Telephone  Reassurance,  and 
Pood  Stamps.  Tbe  DSS  Department  of  Pro- 
grsma  Planning  informed  us  that  Jews  par- 
ticipate in  all  of  these  programs. 

As  for  Income  maintenance,  Rosen  states 
that  Orthodox  Jews  are  culturally  Indisposed 
to  "seeking  welfare."  Rosen  sees  one  of  the 
ULSks  of  The  Association  of  Jewish  Antl- 
Poverty  Workers  as  altering  some  aspects  of 
the  Orthodox  consciousness  regarding  so- 
cietal matters.  He  also  would  like  to  see  DSS 
seek  ways  to  foster  the  enrollment  of  Ortho- 
dox Jews. 

6)  Where  the  applicant  for  government 
financial  aid  is  a  religious  Institution,  the 
issue  of  the  separation  of  cbiurch  and  state 
is  raised.  Many  Jewish  organizations  which 
apply  for  aid  to  finance  social  service  pro- 
grams are  religious  institutions.  Each  case 
would  require  legal  consultation  and  perhaps 
interpretation  by  the  courts.  Tbe  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  stipulates 
that  government  money  may  not  be  used  to 
support  religious  institutions.'  WbUe  each 
case  must  be  Judged  on  its  own  facta,  in  a 
broaid  sense  this  has  traditionally  been  taken 
to  mean  that  tbe  giving  of  financial  aid  can- 
not be  classified  as  conferring  a  benefit  to  or 
a  burden  upon  the  particular  religious  insti- 
tution. 

CHARGES    AND    RELATED    FTNDINCS 

Note:  We  batch  Rosen's  charges  siccordlng 
to  topic.  In  order  to  locate  the  charges  in 
their  context,  we  give  the  page  number  for 
each.  The  Prepared  Statement  Is  Attachment 
2,  and  the  transcript  of  tbe  Question  and 
Answer  period  Attachment  3. 

We  refer  to  data  in  discussing  some  of  the 
charges.  In  each  case,  we  identify  the  source. 
It  should  be  understood  that  our  statement 
{supra,  p.  4)  that  "there  exists  no  compre- 
hensive and  recent  hard  data  on  the  com- 
ponent ethnic  groups  of  the  White  poor  In 
New  York  City"  la  not  unsaid  by  any  of  the 
data  we  offer,  most  of  which  refers  to  larger 
groupings  or  to  previous  periods  of  time.  The 
available  data  gives  indications  only.  We  have 
tried,  however,  to  stay  away  from  estimates. 

Charge  No.  1:  Contrary  to  appearances, 
there  are  poor  Jews  in  New  York  City.  (Pre- 
pared Statement,  p.  1) 

Finding:  This  la  true  according  to  everyone 
consulted.  It  is  the  single  uncontested  fact 
of  Rosen's  charges.  It  is  a  relatively  "new" 
fact,  even  to  Jews.  Ann  Q.  Wolfe,  Social 
Welfare  Consultant  to  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  pointed  this  out  in  a  speech  last 
June  at  the  Chicago  Chapter  meeting  of  her 
organization.   (See  Attachment  4.) 

"In  1969,  after  three  summers  of  turmoil 
In  our  cities,  we  recognized  that  the  do- 
mestic tranquility  which  we  believe  to  be  an 
ultimate  goal,  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  so- 
ciety in  which  a  large  number  of  people  sub- 
sist on  Inconies  inadequate  to  maintain 
health  and  decency.  We  moved  to  help  in 
public  welfare  reform,  and  in  a  rather  cur- 
ious by-path,  discovered  a  truth  which  had 
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been  burled  for  too  long.  In  our  activity 
around  welfare  reform  in  behalf  of  the  poor, 
toe  'diacovered'  our  oxen  poor."  (p.  18  of  tbe 
typeacrlpt;  the  emphaaU  Is  ours.) 

Charge  No.  a:  "J«ws  In  New  Tork  City 
oomprlae  the  third  largest  poverty  popula- 
tion, right  after  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans.  " 
(Prepared  Statement,  p.  1) 

Finding:  This  la  an  assumption  of  Rosen's 
which  there  is  no  bard  data  to  support;  al- 
though the  Jewish  philanthropic  agencies 
have  estimated  it  to  be  true. 

There  la  some  hard  data,  although  based 
on  a  small  sample,  on  the  percentage  of  each 
ethnic  group  that  la  poor,  and  tbe  groups 
can  be  ranked  accordingly.  2  Tbe  percent- 
age of  families  within  their  ethnic  groups 
which  earn  less  than  tSOOO,  a  year  is  as 
follows : 

Percen,t 

Negro —  33.8 

Puerto    Rlcan 18.3 

Irish    13.3 

Other  CathoUc— 12.3 

Jewish' 10.8 

Other    Protestant 9.5 

ItaUan 8.2 

(Unclassified)    6.8 

(See  Attachment  6.) 

'  Tbe  source  data  separates  "Foreign-born 
Jewish"  from  Native-born  Jewish.  The  fig- 
ures are  15.7%  and  6.4%  respectively. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a 
horse  race  out  of  the  component  groujjs  of 
the  White  ethnic  poor;  Jews.  Irish,  and  Ital- 
ians stand  out  as  ethnic  groups  with  a  no- 
table Incidence  of  poverty  in  New  York  City. 

Charge  No.  3 :  "Jews  In  New  York  City,  are 
systematically  denied  participation  in  the 
poverty  program  .  .  ."  They  do  not  sit  on  tbe 
boards  of  directors  of  the  conununlty  cor- 
porations; they  do  not  receive  corporation 
funding  for  their  programs;  they  do  not  serve 
as  members  of  the  corporation  staff,  "ex- 
cept In  Crovm  Heights,  where  a  diligent 
Jewish  leadership  .  .  .  was  able  to  secure 
its  proper  share."  (Prepared  Statement,  p.  2) 
•  •  •  •  • 

Morrisania,  the  north  Bronx  poverty  area. 
Is  not  "60%  Black  and  35%  Puerto  Rlcan," 
as  Dennis  Gardner,  tbe  Executive  Director, 
claimed,  but  "there  is  a  great  percentage  of 
Jewish  p)oor  there,"  according  to  "a  Jewish 
community  representative"  from  the  area. 
Yet  "there  Is  no  representation  on  the  (Mor- 
risania) Board,  not  one  person,  who  Is  Jew- 
ish .  .  ."  (Questions  and  Answers,  p.  209- 
10) 

Finding:  In  the  Crown  Heights  and  Wll- 
llamsburgs  sections  of  New  York  City,  where 
the  concentration  of  poor  Jews  Is  large,  they 
do  participate  In  the  programs  of  the  two 
community  corporations.  In  areas  where  Jews 
live  In  smaller  numbers  and/or  where  they 
are  Inactive,  they  do  not  p)artlcli)ate  in  the 
corporation  programs. 

CDA  has  reported  the  following  data  on 
Jewish  participation  In  the  [>overty  programs 
of  tbe  26  community  corporations.  The  data 
is  taken  from  corporation  reports  required 
once  a  year  for  "program  package"  purposes. 

1.  Jewish  membership  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  community  corporations: 

Crown  Heights,  19. 

Williamsburg,  12. 

Lower  East  Side,  1. 

Coney  Island.  1. 

Mid  West  Side,  1. 

(Remaining  21  corporations,  0). 
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2.  Jewish  membership  on  the  staff  of  the 
corporations  and  their  delegate  agencies: 

Crown  Heights.  22. 

Williamsburg,  62. 

Quallcap  (Long  Island  City) ,  8. 

Lower  East  Side,  6. 

Brownsville,  5. 

(Remaining  21  corporations,  0). 

3.  Funding  for  Jewish  programs  In  the  cor- 
pwration  areas: 

Crown  Heights — 2  agencies  receive  $180,772. 

WUUamsburg — 6  agencies  receive  $264,116. 

Lower  East  Side — 6  agencies  receive  $575.- 
000 — (but  do  not  serve  Jews  exclusively). 

(Remaining  23  corjKJratlons — 0) . 

Note:  The  figures  in  the  first  and  second 
categories  are  at  variance  with  information 
which  OEO  Inspection  collected  directly  from 
the  executive  directors  of  the  corporations. 
Please  see  report  by  OBO  Inspection. 

The  first  part  of  the  Morrisania  charge 
appears  to  be  true:  HRA  data  contradict 
Gardner's  figures.  The  breakout  is  as  follows: 


Gardner  > 

I960 
Census  data  > 

1965 
estimated  < 

Black 

Puerto  Rican... 
White 

60 
35 

42.18 
23.64 
34.18 

48. 2S 
28.13 
23.59 

100 

100.00 

100.00 

>  The  exact  wording  U  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof." 


2  "Family  Income  by  Ethnicity,"  Ethnic 
and  Educational  Data  on  Adults  in  New  York 
City  1963-1964;  by  Jack  Ellnson,  Paul  W. 
Haberman  and  CyrlUe  Oell;  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  Co- 
Itimbla  University,  1967,  page  63. 


1  We  checked  with  Gardner,  who  stands  by  these  figures,  claim- 
ing that  they  are  based  on  the  1960  census. 

'  These  figures  were  worked  up  by  the  HRA  Research  Depart- 
ment from  1960  census  data. 

'  These  figures  are  estimates  made  by  the  HRA  Research 
Department,  using  1%5  welfare  data  as  a  "corrective"  to  the 
I960  census  data. 

*  Implied. 

Whether  the  White  population  of  Morris- 
ania Is  Jewish  we  do  not  know,  since  (once 
again)  figures  on  the  ethnic  components 
of  the  poor  White  population  do  not  exist. 
The  "Jewish  community  representative"  to 
whom  Rosen  led  us  la  Solomon  Lelbowltz, 
who  explained  that  some  time  ago  he  ap- 
proached Gardner  and  on  another  occasion 
Nicolas  Qullles,  the  Chairman  of  the  Morris- 
ania Board,  concerning  the  10,000  to  25,000 
Jews,  predominately  poor  and  elderly,  whom 
he  claims  live  in  a  neighborhood  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Morrisania  area.  That 
neighborhood  is  bounded  by  Webster  Ave- 
nue on  the  west,  leist  Street  on  the  south, 
the  Concourse  on  the  east,  and  170th  Street 
on  the  north. 

Lelbowltz  states  that  Gardner  and  Qullles 
agreed  with  him  that  the  neighborhood  was 
within  the  Corporation  area  but  said  that 
it  was  not  a  Corporation  priority.  Lelbowltz 
told  us  that  he  was  so  discouraged  by  this 
that  he  did  not  make  a  formal  or  written 
approach  to  the  Corporation  on  behalf  of 
the  neighborhood.  When  we  querried  him, 
Gardner  said  that  he  was  "not  In  a  position 
to  say  how  many  poor  Jews  were  living  In 
that  area."  but  that  he  understood  it  to  be 
a  neighborhood  in  transition.  He  also  ex- 
plained that  the  Corporation  has  fimded  a 
senior  citizen  program  for  Jews  before  1969 
but  that  the  "conununlty"  had  decided  to 
drop  it  when  the  Corporation  budget  began 
to  shrink. 

Rosen  is  correct  that  there  is  no  Jewish 
representative  on  the  Morrisania  Board. 
There  Is  one   (non-Jewish)    White. 

Rosen  has  mentioned  several  other  cor- 
porations areas  where  he  claims  poor  Jews 
are  living  unnoticed  and  unservlced  by  the 
poverty  programs.  These  are  the  Lower  EEist 
Side,  Coney  Island,  Brownsville,  East  New 
York,  and  Tremont.  Ethnic  data  on  this  is, 
of  course,  unavailable;  however,  it  Is  in- 
structive to  review  the  1960  and  1966  popu- 
lation breakdown  by  "Black,"  "White,"  and 
"Puerto  Rlcan"  for  those  areas. 
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ma 

MUt 

diU 


1965 
Mti  mated 


14.08 
24.  IB 
61.88 

loaoo 


100.00 


99.99 


LMftTMSttids: 

Black 12.51 

Puerto  Rican Z3.09 

White 84.39 

Totel 99.99 

Conev  Island: 

Hack 7.25               8.67 

Puarta  Rican 5.23               5.42 

Whita 87.51             85.91 

Total 99.99 

Brow  ray  Ilia: 

Black 22.35             45.58 

Puerto  Rican 1163            21.39 

Whitt 59.02             33.03 

ToUl lOaOO            100.00 

East  New  York: 

Black 138             20.14 

Puerto  Rican 5.35             13.93 

Whits 86.26             65.93 

Totel 99.99 

Tremont: 

Black 6.74             19.67 

Puerto  Rican 10.12             23.33 

White 83.12             57.00 

Totel m18            100.00 


In  all  of  the  areas  a  high  p>ercentage  of 
White  Is  Immediately  discernible.  Only  in 
Brownsville  and  Morrisania  is  tbe  White 
population  less  than  60%  of  the  whole.  Some 
of  the  Whites  are  not  poor,  but  middle  class, 
and  the  emigration  rate  for  Whites  since  1005 
has  been  extremely  high.  These  figures,  in 
other  words,  must  be  taken  only  as  an  indi- 
cation that  there  are  Whites  in  the  ghettos, 
from  which  one  can  reason  that  some  of  them 
are  poor,  and  that  some  of  those  are  Jewish. 

The  1970  Census  data  on  localities  is  only 
now  being  released.  From  raw  cenatis  data 
provided  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
we  have  worked  up  figures  on  the  elderly 
Whites  In  the  poverty  areas.  These  will  serve 
as  a  corrective  to  the  foregoing  figures  on 
Whites  in  general. 

WHITES  WHO   ARE  ELDERLY   (65+)  AS   OF   1970  CEF^SUS 


Number  of 
whites  over  65 

Percentage  of 
whites  over  65 

Poverty  areas: 

Lower  East  Side           

20,599 
4,594 
4,457 
9  837 
6.886 
3.963 

5,905 

4,350 

7,189 

479 

24,279 

20.934 
9.343 
1.708 
4.869 
8.075 

18,  765 
9  860 
3,086 

10,168 
2,452 
8,467 
3,662 
8.309 

f> 
203,136 

13.1 

19.3 

Brownsville 

East  New  York 

12.3 
9.0 

Tremont 

Morrisania                      ... 

9.8 
7.8 

Remaining  corporation  areas: 
South  Bronx 

8.5 

Hunts  Point 

4.2 

7.7 

6.7 

Lower  West  Side 

20.3 

INkJ  West  Side           

17.2 

Upper  West  Side. 

Corona-East  Elmhurst 

Sunset  Park 

(}ualicap  (Long  Island  City). 
South  Brooklyn         

13.8 
6.7 
12.8 
14.1 
12.0 

19.5 

Fort  Greene  

11.5 

Williamsburg 

Badford-Stuyvesant 

Bushwick - -- 

7.7 
8.1 
9.9 
16.4 

Staten  Island    

5.7 

Bronx  River 

Rockaway 

Total 

ih 

I  Unknown. 

Charge  #4:  "There  are  pockets  of  pwverty 
in  many  pxuts  of  the  Olty,  partlcvdarly  In  tbe 
changing  neighborhoods;"  that  is,  outside  tbe 
community  corpwratlon  areas,  and  CDA  has 
not  funded  i>rogramB  for  the  poor  Jews  liv- 
ing in  these  p>ocketa,  although  It  has  a 
mechanism  for  doing  so  which  has  been  used 
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to  rea^  oIlMr  sroapa.  (Vnpand  Statement, 
p.  e) 

FUutla«:  W«  havs  bsoa  abU  to  oonArm 
this  ehargs  only  Imprsss Innlstlcally,  but  slnoa 
that  Is  bow  Rosen  made  it — be  did  not  have 
data  eltaner — ^it  should  be  an  acc^table  re- 
sponse. Poor  Jews  an  appareotly  llTlng  In 
■nail  but  oonoentrated  numben  in  tracta 
located  outside  designated  pwverty  areas  in 
Flushing  and  Beneosiburst.  And  on  tbe  West 
Side  of  Manhattan  from  9eth  Street  to  lasth 
Street  and  In  Corona,  Queens,  a  portion  of 
the  White  middle-class  Jewlah  ptopiilstlon  ai>- 
piean  to  be  gradually  substdtng  Into  pxtverty. 
In  addition  to  those  areas,  which  knowledge- 
able i>eople  have  oonftrmed  to  us,  Rosen  also 
claims  that  poor  Jews  live  in  Boixnigh  Park, 
East  Flatbush,  Forest  Hills,  I^urclton,  and 
Rockaway  Park. 

The  New  Tork  City  community  action  pro- 
gram is  not  In  touch  with  those  neighbor- 
hoods. According  to  CDA,  the  corporations 
whose  target  areas  are  contiguous  to  those 
neighborhoods  do  not  have  programs  aimed 
at  pxor  Jews  or  any  other  poor — including 
Blacks,  Puerto  Ricana,  Chinese,  etc. — who 
live  there 

The  reasona  for  this — that  the  poverty  pro- 
gram has  not  received  the  funds  for  the 
geographical  expansion  originally  envisioned 
and  that  the  three  weighted  indices  of  pov- 
erty used  in  creating  the  original  target  areaa 
do  not  lead  to  tbe  Orthodox  and  elderly  who 
make  up  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  pxor — 
we  have  already  discussed.  (See  supra,  pp. 
6-7.) 

Rosen  la  correct  that  CDA  has  a  mechanism 
for  reaching  sp>eclflc  groupjs — ^the  City-Wide 
Program,  through  which  several  large  orga- 
nizations are  funded  to  deliver  services 
throughout  the  City.  (See  Attachment  7.) 
And  he  Is  right  that  no  Jewish  agency  is 
funded  via  this  program.  The  trend  of  city- 
wide  funding,  however,  baa  been  downward 
for  t;he  p>aat  few  years,  due  to  the  shrinking 
OEO  appropriations  and  tbe  growing  "ear- 
marking" of  funds  for  sp>ecific  purposes  by 
OEO. 

Charge  #5:  "Too  often,  px)verty  elections 
.  .  .  cause  a  greater  (ethnic)  polarization  In 
the  community  than  might  have  existed 
before."   (Prepared  Statement,  p.  4) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"When  anti-poverty  elections  were  held  in 
some  communities,  Jews  who  sought  to  gain 
entrance  Into  tbe  so-called  polling  places, 
were  physically  prevented  from  voting,  as- 
saulted, in  many  instances  knlved.  'Leaders' 
In  the  conununlty,  would  make  statements 
over  the  microphones,  inside  public  build- 
ings where  polling  takes  places,  such  as  'Too 
bad  that  Hitler  did  not  kill  all  of  you,'  etc. 
Many  would-be  Jewist  voters  were  literally 
maimed  and  taken  to  the  hospital."  (Pre- 
pared Statement,  pp.  3-3) 

•  •  *  •  * 

In  Crovpn  Heights  "last  year,  Jews  turned 
away  at  three  voting  sites.  .  .  .  (Jews) 
were  not  permitted  at  the  polls.  .  .  .  (In) 
the  polling  areas  where  there  are  higher  con- 
centrations of  Blacks  than  Jews,  (some) 
Jews  nevertheless  did  have  to  go  to  these 
polls"  and  they  "Just  were  forcibly  prevented 
from  going  to  the  polls.  There  were  people 
at  the  door,  and  they  simply  said  that 
you  do  not  come  In  here.  If  you  come  in 
here,  you  do  not  walk  out.  A  few  Jews  that 
attempted  to  walk  in  were  beaten  up.  They 
simply  were  not  p>ermttted  to  vote."  (Ques- 
tions &  Answers,  pp.  310  ft  213-314) 

Finding : 

It  is  true  that  polarization  exists  within 
the  New  York  City  community  action  pro- 
gram between  certain  groups  of  Blacks, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Jews,  and  Italians;  although 
it  is  Important  to  state  that  inter-group 
coop>eration  exists  also.  Election  time  does 
heighten  polarization  since  members  of  the 
groups  openly  solicit  support  at  that  time. 
In  some  areas,  large  segments  of  tbe  com- 
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munlty  seem  to  be  p>oUftteiaed  ethnically. 
Grown  BMghta  la  one  sudh  ana.  and  re- 
cently some  Jews  have  oontrlbutad— «■ 
have  some  Blaeka.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  area,  boverer,  whan  the  oompetttlveness 
reached  the  extent  It  did  In  Crown  Heights 
between  IMS  and  1970. 

Tbe  btUk  of  the  other  two  statementa  is 
exaggerated  and  rbetorloal,  especially  that 
which  Bosen  e^iiessed  during  the  question 
and  answer  i>erlod,  all  of  which  is  notlcable — 
and  unavoidably — "looser"  than  his  prepared 
statement. 

Bosen  told  us  that  these  charges  referred 
to  the  1668  election  In  Crown  Heights,  which 
occurred  on  February  18th.  His  own  exp>eri- 
ence  was  limited  to  si>ending  a  short  time  in 
a  pMlling  slta  at  a  public  s<^ool  at  Schenec- 
tady Avenue  and  Empire  Blvd.,  where  be 
claims  to  have  heard  Blacks  verbally  abuse 
Jews,  including  tbe  threat  that  tbe  Jews 
would  be  knlved  If  they  did  not  clear  out. 
Rosen  claims  to  have  seen  one  man  with  a 
knife  on  his  p>eraon,  which  lent  credence  to 
the  threat.  That  p>hysical  assault  actually  oc- 
curred, however,  is  hearsay,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  substantiate  It.  In  fact.  Rabbi 
Oorodetsky  told  us  that  physical  assault  did 
not  occur  in  the  1969  election.  In  checking 
with  the  Detective  Squad,  71st  Precinct 
which  covers  the  subject  area,  we  learned  that 
there  were  no  complaints  of  aasault  and  no 
complaints  at  all  from  persons  with  Jewish 
names  on  February  IStb  or  19th,  1969. 

The  last  charge  refers  to  alleged  incidents 
at  three  election  districts  north  of  Eastern 
Parkway — the  part  of  Crown  Heights  where 
Blacks  predominate.  Again,  Rosen  told  \is 
that  his  charge  was  based  on  hearsay  state- 
ments. We  did,  however,  check  with  the  De- 
tective Squads  at  the  77th  and  80tb  Precincts. 
The  record  showed  no  complaints  of  aasault 
from  p>er8ons  with  Jewish  names  for  the  IStb. 

At  Rosen's  suggestion,  we  checked  with 
Rabbi  Sholom  Ctorodetaky,  the  Crown  Heights 
representative  to  CAP  and  a  long-time  par- 
ticipant in  the  Crown  Heights  poverty  pro- 
gram. Oorodetsky  said  that  in  1969  he  had 
received  complaints  from  Je^sh  residents 
that  they  had  been  turned  away  from  poll- 
ing sites  in  the  Black  section  of  Crown 
Helghta. 

He  had  been  unable  to  verify  any  of  the  al- 
leged Incidents  since  when  he  arrived  at 
the  susp>ect  sites  nothing  Irregular  was  hap- 
pening. 

Oorodetsky  ftxrtber  explained  that  the  elec- 
tion of  1968  was  the  one  when  assaults  on 
Jewish  voters  occurred  at  one  or  more  of  tbe 
polling  sites  in  tbe  Black  area.  He  explained 
that  the  police  were  summoned,  and  that 
they  advised  the  Jews  to  disperss  since  they 
cotild  not  guarantee  safety  to  them.  The  elec- 
tion was  re-done  in  those  areas  because  of 
the  stisplclon  that  the  incidents  threw  on 
tbe  vote  tallies. 

The  1968  election  was  the  first  election  In 
Crown  Heights:  its  pvupose  was  to  set  up 
the  Planning  Committee.  In  1969,  the  Corpo- 
ration came  Into  existence.  In  1971.  things 
went  much  more  smoothly,  since  tbe  Corpo- 
ration and  CDA  both  took  steps  to  prevent 
embarrassment  of  voters.  CDA  monitoring 
staff  spread  throughout  Crown  Heights  on 
election  day  and  cooled  out  disagreements  be- 
fore they  developed  into  op>en  hostility.  (Our 
Office  studied  the  conduct  of  this  election,  as 
a  supplement  to  otir  rep>ort  on  the  September, 
1970  elections,  and  we  found  that  Jews  had 
ample  opportunity  to  express  themselves  at 
the  polls,  where  indeed,  most  of  tbe  winning 
candidates  were  Jewish — see  Attachment  8.) 

Charge  #6:  Community  corpK)ratlons  do 
not  "distribute  public  relations  materials  to 
tbe  Jewish  people  In  the  areas.  At  the  present 
time  materials  are  published  in  English  and 
in  Spanish,  and  no  materials  are  ever  pub- 
lished in  Yiddish,  except  on  sp>ecial  request, 
with  the  result  that  the  majority  of  the  poor 
Jews,  for  whom  English  is  a  second  language, 
"cannot  obtain  service."  During  tbe  last  cor- 
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poratum  boMd  atoetion,  CAP  "ImomI  fimda 
for  tlM  BlMk  and  Puarto  Blesn  oMnp^Mn 
•nd  nuUo  ■tatloni.  They  turned  down  ro- 
qaesta  for  funds  to  th*  Jrwlah  sutlana  and 
Jrwlab  PnH."  (QuMtlona  *  Annrar,  p.  306) 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  1870,  CAP  scheduled  oommonlty  corpo- 
ration board  eleetlona  for  a  Saturday,  and 
Ignored  the  pleas  for  a  change  of  day  ttom 
the  Jews,  who  could  not  Tote  on  the  Sab- 
bath. The  Association  of  Jewish  Anti-Poverty 
Workers  otbalned  a  show-cause  order  from 
the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  against 
the  Saturday  elections,  and  also  obtained  a 
resolution  In  the  New  Tork  City  Council 
against  It,  after  which  CAP  changed  the  elec- 
Uon  date  in  several  areas  with  sizeable  Jew- 
ish population.  (Prepared  Statement,  p.  S) 

Finding:  The  first  part  at  the  first  charge 
is  true;  the  corporations  do  not  as  a  rule  Issue 
materials  in  Yiddish.  Only  the  Crown  Heights 
Corporation  made  election  publicity  avail- 
able In  Yiddish;  although  the  delegate  agen- 
cies which  serve  Jews  In  WUllamsbuig  also 
distributed  election  pubUdty  In  Yiddish. 

The  other  part  of  the  charge,  accusing 
CAP  of  authorizing  funds  for  the  Black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
but  not  the  Jewish  ones  during  the  1970  elec- 
tion campaign.  Is  not  true  regarding  the 
publicity  allotment  In  the  CAP-authorlsed 
election  budgets  for  the  corporations,  which 
were  not  told  where  to  place  advertisements. 
It  Is  true,  however,  that  the  clty-wlde  pub- 
licity placed  by  HRA  PubUc  Affairs  was  man- 
dated by  CAP/CDA  to  be  spent  only  on  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  language  media. 

There  is  one  significant  mitigating  factor, 
however.  That  Is  that  HRA.  whose  Deputv 
Director  of  Public  Relatione  bud  reconi'- 
mended  using  the  Jewish  press  (as  well  as 
the  Italian  and  Chinese) ,  and  whose  former 
and  current  Administrators  had  both  known 
of  the  protest  which  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  community  made  on  the  Issue,  man- 
dated that  an  additional  $5000  of  public  rela- 
tions money  be  spent  largely  in  the  Jewish 
sector.  Accordingly,  there  were  spot  an- 
nouncements by  Jewish  radio  commentators, 
advertisements  on  WEVD,  and  advertisements 
in  the  Jewish  press  during  the  week  before 
the  election,  when  most  of  the  publicity 
occurred. 

The  second  charge  Is  essentially  incorrect; 
although  some  of  the  events  which  Rosen 
mentioned  did  occur. 

CAP  origlnaUy  scheduled  clty-wlde  elec- 
tions for  April  18.  1970,  a  Saturday.  This  was 
announced  on  January  23,  1970,  and  appar- 
enUy  the  Jewish  community  made  Its  pro- 
test known  at  that  time.  When  CAP  had  to 
postpone  the  elections,  a  Tuesday  was  chosen, 
namely  May  5,  1970.  A  further  postponement 
became  necessary,  and  CAP  moved  the  elec- 
tions to  September,  but  mandated  that  It  was 
up  to  each  corporation  to  chose  a  Tuesday — 
September  16th — or  a  Saturday — September 
19th — for  Its  elections.  Pour  corporations 
chose  the  Tuesday  (Coney  Island,  Williams- 
burg, Bronx  River,  and  Crown  Heights:  the 
last  was  further  delayed  till  Tuesday,  March 
2.  1971).  The  other  14  corporations  chose 
Saturday.  September  19th. 

Since  some  of  the  corporation  areas  which 
had  chosen  Satiirday  contained  Jews  who 
were  concerned  about  voting  on  the  sabbath, 
CDA  was  prepared  to  keep  the  polls  open 
until  10:30  PM.  affording  Jews  the  chance  to 
vote  after  the  end  oT  the  sabbath. 

An  Injunction  against  the  Saturday  elec- 
tion was  sought  by  Suzanne  Tannenbaum. 
an  employee  of  the  Crown  Heights  Corpora- 
tion who  lives  In  the  Mid  West  Side  Corpo- 
ration area.  She  was  represented  by  an  at- 
torney who  Rosen  claims  to  be  an  associate 
member  of  the  Association  of  Jewish  Anti- 
Poverty  Workers. 

Judge  Arnold  Peln  heard  the  motion  on 
Prlday,  September  18th,  and  ruled  that  the 
Mid  West  Side  election  could  go  ahead  on 
Saturday  as  planned,  on  condition  that  the 
poUlng  sites  remain  open  imtll  10:30  PM, 
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w%itb  SRA/ODA  mandated.  Judg*  Viln  ad- 
monlahed  CAP  and  ODA  through  Ita  oounael 
to  ba  mora  mindful  ot  ttw  mogUma  diotatea 
ot  tha  aUglbla  TOtara  in  plannlnc  futur*  alao- 
tlona. 

Boaan  la  correet  in  aaylng  that  the  N«w 
York  City  Oounaal  apoka  oat  on  the  Satur- 
day aleoUona:  In  Reec^utlon  No.  ata  enUUed 
"Beaolutlon  Baquaatlng  That  PubUc  Klec- 
tlona  for  Mambarahlp  to  Community  Cor- 
poration Boards  Not  Be  Held  on  the  Sabbath," 
Introduced  by  Councilman  Theodore  Silver- 
man of  Brooklyn.  (See  Attachment  0).  The 
City  CotmcU  passed  the  reaolutlon  on  S«p- 
tember  20th,  much  too  late  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  September  19th  elections. 

Charge  No.  7:  "Hiere  la  no  recourse  (in 
theee  matters) ,  no  place  to  go  for  adjudica- 
tion, for  a  hettflng,  for  a  fair  resolution  of 
problems",  since  CAP,  which  is  the  mandated 
recourse,  makee  resolutions  "strictly  on  a 
racial  basis"  and  is  hostile  to  Jews,  of  whom 
"sevwal  Rabbis  were  brutally  beaten"  at  a 
CAP  meeting.  (Prepared  Statements,  P.  4) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Except  In  Crown  Heights,  where  CAP  "has 
been  more  responsive  to  the  Jewish  problems 
.  .  .  because  the  Jews  In  Crown  Heights  make 
the  loudest  noise  of  any  Jewish  poor  groups 
in  the  City,"  CAP  has  done  nothing  for  the 
poor  Jews.  "We  .  .  .  did  come  down  to  the 
CoimcU  Agalnat  Poverty  to  protest  an  In- 
junction agalnat  Crown  Heights  about  a  year 
ago  and  .  .  .  were  beaten  up.  Antlsemitic 
names  were  thrown  around,  and  a  75-year 
old  Jew  had  his  nose  broken.  A  Jew  wanted 
to  use  the  Council  Agalnat  Poverty  office  to 
telephone  the  police.  He  was  told  this  Is  a 
staff  phone,  you  cannot  use  it.  No  effort  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  staff  to  prevent  the 
trouble  from  happening."  (Questions  &  An- 
swers, P.  216) 

•  •  •  •  • 
CAP   has   two   members   who   are   Jewish 

elected  representatives  of  community  corpo- 
rations, but  no  at-large  delegates  "from  Jew- 
ish repreeentatlons."  Thus  CAP  does  not  have 
"Jewish  iwrtlclpatlon  .  .  .  truly  repreeenta- 
tlvoB  of  the  Jewish  poor,  from  the  various 
agencies  which  do  still  deal  with  Jewish 
poor."  (Questions  &  Answers,  P.  206) 

Finding:  These  charges  are  a  comlJinatlon 
of  accurate  and  exaggerated  information. 

Rosen's  claim  in  the  first  charge  that  CAP 
adopts  resolutions  "strictly  on  a  racial  basis" 
is  without  factual  substantiation.  Like  most 
organizations,  CAP  repponds  to  pressures,  and 
most  of  these  come  out  of  the  Black  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  community  groups:  although 
the  "loud  noise"  recently  made  by  the 
Crown  Heights  Jews  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  from  CAP,  as  Rosen  attests. 

Rosen  is  correct,  however,  that  the  align- 
ments In  CAP  reflect  the  constituencies  of  the 
poverty  areas,  at  least  among  the  25  of  the 
51  CAP  members  who  represent  those  areas. 
Among  those  community  representatives 
there  are  only  three  Jews:  ^e^ce  voting 
which  accords  to  the  community  alignments 
does  not  benefit  Jews  as  a  group. 

The  beating  of  "several  Rabois"  Is  an  ex- 
aggeration. During  the  question  and  answer 
period  Rosen  mentioned  that  a  75-year  old 
Rabbi  was  punched  after  a  CAP  meeting  on 
AprU  29.  1970.  This  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Crown  Heights  Panel  of  CAP  at  349  Broad- 
way— one  of  a  series  of  CAP  meetings  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Increasing  strife  between 
Blacks  and  Jews  In  Crown  Heights.  The  com- 
munity factions  attended  the  meeting  in 
large  numbers.  A  scuffle  occurred  as  they  were 
leaving  in  order  for  the  Panel  to  continue  in 
executive  session.  Apparently,  a  young  Black 
punched  the  elderly  Rabbi  kellner,  who  re- 
quired medical  assistance.  Another  Injury 
was  sustained  by  Elliot  Rosman,  the  Man- 
power Director  of  the  Crown  Heights  Cor- 
poration. The  police  were  caUed;  although 
the  CAP  Director.  James  Greenldge,  did  ini- 
tially deny  a  request  to  use  the  Chairman's 
telephone. 

Rosen  told  us  that  Rabbi  Wolfe,  a  member 
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of  the  Crown  Heights  community  group,  had 
requested  the  Panel  Chairman  to  Insure  a 
aafe  exit  to  the  Jews,  and  that  the  requeet 
was  denied.  We  have  been  unable  to  con- 
firm this.  The  several  CAP  meetings  on  the 
Crown  Heights  problems  were  all  so  vcHatUa 
and  polarized  that  CDA  and  CAP  staff  find  It 
dlflJcult  In  retrospect  to  distinguish  the 
events  of  one  meeting  from  those  of  the 
others. 

Oreenldge  wrote  a  report  on  the  matter, 
which  has  the  most  Internal  consistency  of 
the  accounts  that  we  have  beard.  (See  At- 
tachment 10.) 

We  contacted  the  Detective  Squad  of  the 
4th  Precinct,  which  covers  the  area,  and 
learned  that  Rosman  filed  a  complaint  of 
haraasment  the  next  day,  as  Rosman  has  also 
told  us.  The  records  show,  however,  that  no 
arrest  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  incident 
or  afterwards.  The  offending  youth,  whose 
name  is  not  known,  was  not  apprehended. 
We  have  been  unable  to  reach  Rabbi  KeUner. 

The  persons  Involved  In  the  pxmchlng  were 
members  of  the  community,  rather  than  CAP 
members.  All  parties  agree  that  commumty 
persons  who  attend  CAP  meetings  should  be 
able  to  do  so  safely.  Since  that  Incident  and 
following  upon  another  Incident,  in  which 
the  police  entered  the  CAP  chamber  and 
struck  a  CDA  staff  member  and  the  Chair- 
man of  CAP  as  well.  CAP  has  paid  more  at- 
tention to  security,  trying,  however,  to  bal- 
ance that  with  the  important  matter  of  be- 
ing accessible  to  community  people. 

As  of  June,  1971.  CAP  had  a  total  of  51 
members,  of  which  12  or  23  Tc  were  Jewish 
Rosen  Is  off  slightly  when  he  says  that  only 
two  of  them  represent  corporation  areas- 
there  were  3  at  the  time— and  then  he  says 
that  there  are  no  at-large  delegates  from 
Jewish  'representations'— there  was  one 
from  the  Federation  of  Jewish  PhUanthroples 
(and  one  each  from  the  CathoUc  Charltlts  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies)  The 
remaining  nine  Jewish  members  are  public 
officials  who  represent  their  agencies. 

Rosen  makes  a  distinction  In  this  third 
charge,  which  occurred  during  the  question 
and  answer  period,  between  Jews  who  have 
assimilated  into  American  culture  and  ortho- 
dox  Jews  who  have  not.  (The  latter  includes 
the  Hassldes  sect.)  HU  call  for  representa- 
tion of  Orthodox  Jews,  is  based  on  his  con- 
tention that  they  constitute  great  percentage 
of  the  Jewish  poor,  and  that  they  are  not 
represented  In  CAP.  One  of  the  three  Jewish 
community  representatives  on  the  Council  Is 
an  Orthodox  Rabbi.  Sholom  Oorodetsky  of 
Crown  Heights.  Whether  the  other  Jewish 
Council  members  are  insensitive  to  the 
Orothodox  Jewish  poor  is  beyond  our  com- 
petence to  determine. 

Charge  #  8:  "Many  poor  Jewish  youngsters 
are  being  turned  away"  from  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  registration  on  the  basis  of  a 
mandate  from  HRA  Administrator  Sugarman 
that  50%  of  the  44.000  summer  joba  must 
go  to  the  chUdren  of  adults  on  welfare  This 
Is  prejudicial  to  Jews  because  many  eligi- 
ble poor  Jews  refuse  welfare,  and  because 
every  time  a  Jewish  kid  shows  up  at  the 
window  for  a  job  he  belongs  to  the  wrong 
60<^r.  (Prepared  Statement,  pp.  4-5) 
• 

On  June  22.  1971.  two  Hassldlc  Jewish 
youths  were  derided  and  assaulted  while 
trying  to  register  as  NYC  enroUees  while  sev- 
eral Williamsburg  Corporation  employees 
looked  on.  (Prepared  Statement,  p.  3) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  regulations 
are  Invented  against  'Jewish  Job  Sites',  which 
are  mainly  (residential)  summer  camps  .  .  . 
everyday  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  man- 
agement In  this  City  Invents  new  provisions, 
regulations,  stipulations  all  geared  to  harass 
Jewish  participants."  (Prepared  SUtement, 
p.  5) 

Finding:  In  the  aftermath  of  the  10% 
cut  in  welfare  funds  by  the  New  York  State 
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Legislature  last  spring.  HRA  Administrator 
Sugarman  requested  the  Youth  Services 
Agency  ("YSA")  to  assign  50%  of  the  NYC 
enrcdlment  to  children  of  welfare  families 
(see  Attachment  11).  NYC  Director  Paul 
Kurzman  told  us  that  about  30%  of  the  en- 
roUees were  from  welfare  families  in  1970, 
and  that  his  office  honored  Sugamum's  re- 
quest for  30%  this  year. 

Roeen  claims  that  Orthodox  Jews  are  cul- 
twally  indisposed  to  welfare  and  for  that 
reason  Sugarman's  request  has  a  built-in 
bias  toward  poor  Jews.  The  22.000  NYC  slots 
left  for  children  of  non-welfare  families, 
however,  would  be  more  than  enough  for 
White  children  whose  parents  are  poor  but 
not  on  welfare. 

Rosen  further  charges,  however,  that  the 
registration  centers  turned  non-welfare 
Jewish  youngsters  away  by  claiming  that  the 
50 'v.  quota  of  non-welfare  children  was  al- 
ready filled  for  that  center.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  information  subetantlatlng  or 
denying  this  charge.  Impresslonlstlcly.  it  is 
inconceivable  as  a  generality;  although  It  is 
a  possibility  In  densely  Black  or  Puerto  Rlcan 
areas,  especially  since  the  majority  of  the 
NYC  slots  are  distributed  through  the  com- 
munity corporations.  (YSA  also  distributes 
additional   slots  directly  to  the  agencies.). 

Rosen  also  charges  that  children  not  living 
In  poverty  areas  could  not  obtain  slots;  al- 
though of  the  11  independent  organizations 
having  slots  two  of  them  are  Jewish:  the 
Torah  Umesorah  (National  Society  for 
Hebrew  Day  Schools)  and  the  Federation 
Employment  and  Guidance  Service. 

Kurzman  was  unwilling  to  estimate  the 
total  number  of  Jewish  enrollees  (except 
for  the  summer  camps,  see  infra,  p.  39)  since 
In  his  view  a  guess  would  be  so  impression- 
istic that  it  would  mislead. 

The  recent  date  of  the  incident  described 
in  the  next  charge  afforded  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  specific  Information. 

According  to  Beverly  Jackson,  Director  of 
the  Wllltamsburg  NYC.  some  Jewish  youths 
attempted  to  enroll  on  June  22.  1971  and 
were  harassed  by  a  group  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
and  Black  youngsters,  who  threw  tomatoes, 
rocks,  and  bottles  from  a  school  yard  facing 
the  registration  center  at  50  Humboldt  Street. 
Brooklyn..  Two  Jewish  boys  were  reported 
to  have  sustained  minor  injuries.  Registra- 
tion for  Jewish  youths  was  moved  to  the 
YM-YMHA  for  June  24.  25.  28  and  29.  1971. 
Subsequently.  It  was  resumed  at  60  Humboldt 
Street  for  July  13,  14.  15.  16.  1971.  without 
further  incident. 

The  last  charge  concerning  harassment  Is 
an  exaggeration. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  regulations  for  the 
residential  summer  camps.  The  first  is  the 
15-page  "Summer  Camp  Guidelines"  Issued 
by  NYC-Central  which  explains  how  a  camp 
may  qualify  and  what  It  obligates  Itself  to 
do  In  the  1971  Summer  NYC  program.  The 
document  Is  clear,  comprehensive,  and.  In 
our  view,  not  und\ily  strict.  (See  Attachment 
12.) 

The  other  regulations  on  the  camps  come 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
which  funds  the  NYC  program.  The  Labor 
Department  was  not  going  to  permit  resi- 
dential camps  as  work  sites  In  the  1971 
Summer  program  because  of  their  dubious 
programmatic  accountability  In  past  sum- 
mers. The  newly- organized  Association  of 
Orthodox  Jewish  Oanxps  of  which  former 
NYC  Director  Rabbi  Samuel  Schrage  is  the 
chairman,  and  Rosen  was  at  the  time  the 
Liaison  Officer,  was  formed  as  a  self-policing 
organization  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  camps.  The  Association  helped  convince 
YSA  and  the  Labor  Depcutment  that  it  would 
succeed  In  making  the  campe  accountable, 
and  the  Labor  Department  rescinded  Its 
decision. 

Four  stipulations  were  made,  however: 

"1.  That  all  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to 
Insure  that  all  enrollees  are  adequately 
supervised  and  that  all  safety  regulations  are 
Btrlctly  enforced. 
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"2.  That  asslgiunent  of  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollees  shall  not  be  based  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  on  religious  affiliation. 

"3.  That  employment  of  enrollees  shall  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  regular  em- 
ployees or  In  the  release  of  other  employees 
for  the  performance  of  religious  duties. 

"4.  That  enroUees  assigned  to  camps  run 
by  sectarian  organizations  shall  not  par- 
ticipate In  religious  activities  during  work- 
ing hours." 

It  is  conceivable  that  some  oampa  have 
found  these  regulations  troublesome,  but 
that  Is  a  far  cry  from  what  Rosen  has  charged. 
We  have  heard  both  sides  on  the  day-by-day, 
blow-by-blow  difficulties  of  last  spring  when 
camps  were  being  signed  up,  and  the  differ- 
ences do  not  amount  to  haraasment.  Schrage 
told  us  that  only  two  camps  were  disallowed 
by  NYC,  which  he  considered  a  Just  de- 
cision. 

This  year  there  are  55  Jewish  camp  sites 
with  about  1200  enroUees.  (There  are  16 
non- Jewish  camps  and  six  mixed.) 


SKYLAB 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1973  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  will  embark  on  one  of  the 
most  significant  man-benefit  oriented 
programs  of  the  space  age.  While  doing 
this,  NASA  will  simultaneously  conduct 
the  most  comprehensive  scientiflc  astro- 
nomical observations  of  the  sun  ever  de- 
vised and  imdertaken.  These  two  diverse, 
but  complementary  objectives,  will  be 
done  in  the  Skylab  program — a  program 
of  three  manned  visits  to  a  low  earth 
orbital  workshop.  This  workshop  is  a 
third  stage  of  a  Saturn  V  rocket  con- 
verted to  a  laboratory  and  laimched,  un- 
manned, by  the  first  two  stages  of  a  Sat- 
urn V.  The  Skylab  hardware  is  a  dividend 
from  the  highly  successful  Apollo  limar 
landing  program  modified  to  provide  a 
prototype  space  station. 

As  a  layman  I  have  been  interested  and 
concerned  as  to  our  opportunities  and 
limitations  in  using  space  for  man's  ben- 
efit as  well  as  for  new  knowledge  and  ex- 
ploration. A  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co. 
for  NASA  defined  19  basic  su-eas  of  inves- 
tigation in  manned  space-based  research. 
These  were  further  divided  into  136  re- 
search aresis.  My  initial  reaction  as  a 
layman  to  the  formidable  list  of  research 
activities  was  one  of  confusion.  How- 
ever, an  ingenious  answer  to  a  lasmian's 
examining  the  merit  of  these  opportu- 
nities was  found  by  Mr.  George  Butler 
of  McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Co. 
By  using  Mr.  Butler's  relatively  simple 
evaluator  I  wtis  tUale  to  satisfy  myself 
that  there  are  at  least  20  areas  of  in- 
vestigation in  manned  space-based  re- 
search that  are  of  significant  national 
importance,  low  enough  cost  and  within 
our  current  capability  that  they  not 
only  should,  but  must  be  undertaken. 

To  arrive  at  this  conclusion  I  employed 
Mr.  Butler's  evaluator  to  ask  a  number 
of  questions: 

What  experiments  can  be  done  for  less 
than  $5  million  each  In  Skylab? 

How  many  of  these  experiments  can 
be  available  before  1975? 
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How  many  of  these  experiments  can  be 
attached  to  the  Skylab? 

Which  of  these  experiments  will  re- 
quire intermittent  maimed  activity? 

Which  of  these  experiments  will  pro- 
vide major  national  and  international 
benefits? 

Which  of  these  experiments  will  pro- 
vide direct  benefits  to  man? 

Which  of  these  experiments  will  pro- 
vide economic  social  and /or  political 
benefits? 

Which  of  these  experiments  can  be  in- 
stituted on  the  Skylab? 

In  manipulating  the  evaluator  device 
I  found  20  areas  which  satisfied  all  eight 
of  these  practical  benefit  questions: 

Identification  of  volcanic  activity. 

Crop  inventory  and  land  use. 

Soil  type  mapping. 

Crop  identification. 

Crop  vigor  and  yield  prediction. 

Photographic  and  multisensor  map- 
ping. 

Rock  and  soil  type  identification. 

Mineral  and  oil  deposit  discovery. 

Identification  of  land  forms  and  struc- 
tural forms. 

Detection  and  monitoring  of  atmos- 
pheric pollutants. 

Determination  of  Pollution  in  Water 
Resources. 

Flood  Warning  and  Damage  Assess- 
ment. 

Synoptic  Inventory  of  Major  Lakes 
and  Reservoirs. 

Survey  of  Hydrolic  Features  of  Major 
River  Basins. 

Ocean  Pollution  Identification.  Meas- 
urement, and  Effects. 

Solar  Energy  Partition  and  Heating  in 
the  Sea  Surface  Layer. 

Ocean  Population  Dynamics  and  Fish- 
ery Resources. 

Ocean  Currents  and  Tide  Forecast- 
ing. 

Ocean  Solid  Boundary  Processes. 

Ocean  Surface  Activities  Foresting. 

As  a  layman  some  of  these  listings 
axe  not  familiar.  Undoubtedly  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $5  million  in  several 
of  the  more  familiar  areas  would  bring 
returns  many  times  greater  than  what- 
ever Investment  is  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  impor- 
tant result  of  this  exercise  is  to  high- 
light the  practical  importance  of  the 
Skylab  flights  of  1973.  Additional  hard- 
ware also  will  be  available  for  one  addi- 
tional Skylab  system.  Based  on  Mr. 
Baker's  ingenious  evaluator  it  is  obvious 
to  this  layman  that  it  would  be  a  prudent 
and  wise  investment  to  fly  a  second  Sky- 
lab while  a  low-cost  space  shuttle  is  being 
developed.  With  the  space  shuttle  avail- 
able a  permanent  manned  spsM^  sta- 
tion will  be  economical  based  on  the  ac- 
complishments and  promise  of  Skylab. 


YAKOV  A.   MALIK'S   ANTISEMITISM 
MUST  NOT  GO  UNCHALLENGED 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our  col- 
league Benjamin  S.  Rossnthal  and  I 
Issued  a  statement  which  we  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
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commenting  on  the  anti-Semitic  slurs 
uttered  by  Yakov  A.  Bfalik,  the  XJU.  dele- 
gate of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We,  as  Monbers  of  Congress  and  as 
Jews,  believe  it  imperative  that  we  re- 
spond to  the  remarks  made  by  Yakov  A. 
Malik  in  a  debate  which  took  place  on 
Saturday  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  on  the  subject  of  Jerusalem.  That 
debate  centered  on  the  issue  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  Israel  after  reuniting 
Jerusalem  following  the  6-day  war  in 
1967.  Our  observations  are  twofold  and 
relate  to  the  issue  of  Jerusalem,  but  what 
is  even  more  personally  and  immedi- 
ately demanding  is  the  need  to  respond  to 
the  abusive  anti-Semitic  statements  by 
Yakov  A.  Malik,  the  Soviet  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  during  the  Council's 
meeting.  We  will  not  dwell  on  his  shame- 
ful references  accusing  Israel  of  "Hitler- 
ite tactics."  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  its  repression  of  minor- 
ities. Its  concentration  camps.  Its  murder 
of  millions  of  its  own  cltlziens  since  the 
Soviet  Union  was  formed  in  1917,  are 
most  assuredly  not  going  to  accept  those 
slurs  upon  Israel  uttered  by  the  spokes- 
man for  a  ruthless  and  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. 

But  Mr.  Malik's  other  slanderous  re- 
marks cannot  go  without  challenge.  The 
Soviet  delegate  is  reported  as  having 
said — 

Zlonlszn  and  PascUm  are  both  raclAt  Ideol- 
ogies .  .  .  the  chosen  people,  people  elected 
by  God — In  the  30th  century,  this  is  a  crim- 
inal and  absurd  theory. 

Surely  It  will  shock  the  consciences  of 
decent  people  everywhere  to  have  "Zion- 
ism," expressing  the  love  that  Jews  have 
had  for  their  ancestral  homeland  from 
time  immemorial  equated  with  Fascism. 
There  are  many  Jews  and  non-Jews  who 
believe  in  the  ancient  ties  of  the  Jewish 
people  with  the  land  of  Israel  and  believe 
in  Uie  covenant  made  between  Ood  and 
Abraham.  Here  we  are,  proud  Members 
of  the  United  States  Congress  devoted  to 
the  United  States  and  also  proud  to  be 
referred  to  as  "Zionist." 

The  Soviet  Union  does  in  fact  define 
Zionism  as  a  crime.  Even  in  the  Soviet 
Union  it  is  not  acceptable  to  openly  en- 
courage anti-semltism,  and  so,  an  ac- 
ceptable codeword,  "Zicmism"  has  been 
found,  making  it  respectable  for  Soviet 
citizens  to  revile  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union — only  they  are  reviled  not  as  Jews 
but  as  Zionists.  When  a  Russian  of 
Ukrainian  origin  lives  elsewhere  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  even  the  United  States, 
he  has  a  special  place  in  his  heart  for  his 
old  homeland  and  speaks  in  loving  terms 
of  his  ancestral  Ukrainian  Republic.  This 
is  acceptable,  as  it  should  be,  even  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indeed  we  here  in  the 
United  States  always  have  found  it  not 
only  acceptable  but  admirable  that  those 
of  us  of  Italian,  or  French,  or  Irish  ex- 
traction, or  the  many  other  nationalities 
represented  in  our  pluralistic  society, 
think  lovingly  of  our  ancestors  and  cher- 
ish our  traditions  and  heritage. 

The  attempt  by  Mr.  Malik  to  stir  the 
bestial  prejudices  that  rise  so  quickly 
when  sparked  is  abundantly  clear.  His 
intent  to  slur  the  Jews  and  the  phrase, 
"chosen  people,"  which  we  do  Indeed  em- 
ploy .  .  .  and  which  appears  in  ancient 
Talmudic  writings  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revered  by  Jews  and  non- Jews  alike 
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was  a  blatant  attempt  to  set  JeWs  and 
non-Jews  against  one  another.  So  many 
religloDs  have  cardinal  principles  which 
set  them  apart  from  other  religions  and 
this  Is  acc^ted  by  all  as  it  should  be.  To 
illustrate,  the  Japanese  have  their  na- 
tional Shinto  relijglon  maintaining  that 
the  Emperor  is  the  direct  descendent  of 
the  Qods,  and  the  Christian  faith  for 
many  is  based  on  a  virgin  birth  and  an 
ascent  unto  heaven  by  one  having  the 
body  of  a  mortal  but  the  divinity  of  Ood. 
Those  who  do  not  accept  these  creeds  do 
not  scorn  them  or  revile  them  but  Indeed 
respect  them.  Would  Mr.  Malik  make 
similar  references  and  use  his  crude  ob- 
scene language  to  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion or  to  any  of  the  Christian  delegates 
sitting  at  that  table.  We  know  he  would 
not  dare.  What  then  brought  him  to  this 
fury  so  as  to  make  him  lose  even  an  out- 
ward show  of  decency?  It  is  clear  why.  On 
past  occasions  the  only  delegate  in  the 
United  Nations  willing  to  stand  up  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  unmask  Mr.  Malik's 
pretense  and  expose  his  savagery,  has 
been  the  delegate  from  Israel.  Yes,  the 
small  State  of  Isrart. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  the  phrase  "the 
chosen  people"  really  means.  But  first  let 
us  tell  you  what  It  does  not  mean.  It  does 
not  mean  that  the  Jews  see  themselves  as 
superior  human  beings.  Indeed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  refutes  that.  Surely  Mr. 
Malik  knows  that  one  of  the  most  revered 
women  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  a  pro- 
genitor of  King  David,  is  Ruth,  a  non- 
Israelite  who  converted  to  Judaism.  Mr. 
Malik  might  also  be  Interested  in  know- 
ing that  while  Jews  do  not  proselytize  be- 
cause we  respect  the  religious  traditions 
of  all  people,  any  non-Jew,  without  re- 
gard to  his  or  her  race,  nationality  or 
place  of  origin,  may  convert  to  Judaism  if 
that  is  his  or  her  desire. 

Now  let  us  tell  you  what  the  concept  of 
the  "chosen  people"  is.  The  Jews  believe 
that  Ood  Imposed  upon  the  Jews,  and  the 
Jews  willingly  ace^ted  the  obligation,  no 
matter  what  the  cost,  to  speak  out  against 
injustice  and  to  be  ever  faithful  to  Ood 
and  to  the  concept  of  monotheism. 
Rather  than  give  up  these  cardinal  prin- 
cipals. Jews  through  the  centuries  have 
died  horrible  deaths  in  almost  every 
country — Russia  being  one  of  the  fore- 
most to  have  that  infsmious  honor.  A 
single  prayer  uttered  around  the  world 
every  day  smd  at  every  service,  "Shema 
Yisrael.  Adonai  E3ohenu,  Adcnal  Echud" 
which  means  "Hear  oh  Israel,  the  Lord 
Our  Ood,  the  Lord  is  One"  sets  forth  our 
devotion  to  Ood. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to 
Instruct  Mr.  Malik.  We  feel  compelled  to 
make  one  more  reference  to  the  concept 
of  the  "chosen  people."  It  also  means 
that  we  have  taken  on  greater  obliga- 
tions than  are  required  of  others  in 
pursuing  the  adoration  of  Ood.  To  Jews 
this  means  that  a  non-Jew  who  fulfills 
the  seven  laws  of  Noah  will  find  his  place 
In  heaven  while  Jews  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  613  commandments. 

Our  distress  today  is  even  greater  than 
it  would  otherwise  be  had  Mr.  Malik 
uttered  his  obscenities  free  from  response 
by  others  in  Moscow.  We  are  distressed 
because  not  one  delegate  other  than 
Israel's  rose  to  challenge  or  denounce 
Mr.  Malik's  anti-Semitic  remarks  and  our 
own  delegate.  Oeorge  Bush,  sat  silently 
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by.  Once  again  the  United  States  stood 
mute  while  the  Jewish  people  were  being 
slandered. 

We  have  oonunented  before  concerning 
the  unification  of  the  city  of  Jenisalem. 
We  will  not  restate  the  reasons  why  it 
would  be  utter  insanity  to  divide  the  City 
of  Jerusalem  now  that  it  has  been  re- 
united. Those  familiar  with  what  Jordan 
did  when  it  occupied  East  Jerusalem  and 
the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  know  whereof 
we  ^eak.  They  desecrated  the  holy  places 
of  the  Jews  and  literally  demolished  the 
Jewish  synagogues  in  the  old  walled  city. 
And  they  violated  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemetery  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  using 
the  tombstones  for  road  building.  For 
us  and  we  hope  for  many  others,  Jews 
and  non-Jews  alike,  the  memory  of  the 
holocaust  will  always  be  with  us  and  new 
Jew-baiters  will  be  denoiuiced  when  they 
raise  their  ugly  heads,  wherever  they 
may  be,  Including  in  the  United  Nations. 

We  think  that  the  response  by  Benja- 
min Disraeli  in  1837  to  another  anti- 
Semite  is  particularly  appropriate  for  Mr. 
Malik: 

Yes,  I  am  a  Jew,  and  when  the  ancestors 
of  the  right  honorable  gentleman  were  brutal 
savtiges  in  an  unkno>wn  Island,  mine  we^ 
priests  in  the  Temple  ot  Solomon. 


HEXACHLOROPHENE:    A   HEALTH 
HAZARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    KTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hexachloro- 
phene  has  been  extensive  used  for  the 
past  20  years  as  an  antibacteral  agent  In 
soap,  detergents,  deodorants,  antlper- 
spirants,  mouthwashes,  toothpastes,  cos- 
metics, and  Infant  preparations.  Yet,  re- 
cent scientific  evidence  has  linked  hexa- 
chlorophene  to  severe  neiu-ologlcal  dis- 
turbances in  children  and  laboratory  an- 
imals. 

These  studies  have  disclosed  that  ta- 
f  suit  bum  patients  who  were  washed  daily 
with  hexachlorophene  detergent  suffered 
brain  seizures  and  that  laboratory  ani- 
mals fed  high  doses  developed  paralysis, 
brain  lesions,  and  poisoning. 

The  implications  of  these  findings  are 
obvious.  In  light  of  the  multitude  of 
household  products  in  which  hexachloro- 
phene is  used,  it  Is  essential  that  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  agencies  take  every 
possible  action  to  Insure  that  the  con- 
sumer is  protected  from  the  possible  haz- 
ards of  this  chemical.  Thus,  on  September 
12, 1  called  upon  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  safeguard  the  public 
from  any  danger  from  hexachlorophene, 
including  restriction  of  its  use  and  swle- 
quate  labeling  to  alert  the  citizen  to  the 
hazards  presented  by  this  chemical. 

In  its  response  to  me  on  September  22, 
FDA  acknowledged  that  it  was  "cog- 
nizant of  the  concern  for  possible  hu- 
ards"  of  hexachlorophene,  and  that  it 
was  undertaking  an  investigation  into 
the  matter. 

With  this  I  am  entirely  in  accord. 
Comprehensive  research  into  this  matter 
is  essential.  But  although  such  study  is 
needed,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  af- 
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ford  to  wait  until  all  the  evidence  is  in 
before  the  public  is  alerted  to  the  poten- 
tial harm  from  this  chemical.  The  public 
should  be  made  aware  immediately  of 
the  current  statxis  of  research  in  this  field 
and  the  severe  hazards  it  has  uncovered. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  at  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  the  unnecessary 
use  of  concentrated  hexachlorophene 
preparations  should  be  curtailed.  If  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  unwill- 
ing to  undertake  regulatory  action  at  this 
time,  then  consumers  must  be  alerted  to 
the  potential  dangers  hexachlorophene 
poses,  thus  allowing  them  to  curtaU  use 
of  this  chemical  voluntarily. 

Therefore,  I  am  Including  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  correspondence  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  a  number 
of  recent  articles  relating  to  the  health 
hazards  of  hexachlorophene. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  by  Dr. 
Renate  Klimbrough.  Entitled  "Review  of 
the  Toxicity  of  Hexachlorophene,"  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Archives  of  Environmental 
Health,  volume  23,  August  1971. 

The  second  article  Is  entitled  "Dermal 
Absorption  of  Hexachlorophane  in  In- 
fants" from  the  Lancet.  August  7,  1971, 
written  by  August  Curley.  Robert  Hawk, 
Renate  Kimbrough,  George  Nathenson, 
and  Laurence  Flnberg. 

I  also  include  an  article  by  Ellen 
Graham  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  30,  1971,  and  a 
news  story  from  the  August  22  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  articles  follow : 

HoiTSX  or  Rkpbkskntatitbs, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  Edwards. 

Commiaaioner.    Fnod    and    Drug   AminUtTO- 
tion,  Rockville.  Md. 

DxAR  CoMKissioNKR  EDWARDS:  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  medical  hazards  of  hexa- 
chlorophene, widely  used  as  a  disinfectant 
In  soap,  detergents,  cosmetics,  mouthwashes 
and  Infant  preparations. 

Recent  studies  have  Unked  the  use  of 
hexachorophene  with  severe  neurological 
disturbances  in  children  and  laboratory  ani- 
mals These  studies  have  disclosed  that  in- 
fant burn  patients  who  were  washed  daily 
with  hexachlorophene  detergent  suffered 
brain  seizures  and  that  rats  fed  certain  doses 
developed  paralysis,  brain  lesions,  and 
poisoning. 

In  light  of  the  wide  variety  of  products 
in  which  hexachlorophene  is  used,  I  urge 
you  to  take  every  poeslble  effort  to  Insure 
that  the  consumer  is  protected  from  its  haz- 
ards, including  restriction  of  its  use  and 
adequate  labeling  which  will  alert  the  citi- 
zen to  the  dangers  presented  by  this 
chemical. 

I  would  appreciate  a  full  report  on  all  steps 
taken  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
in  regard  to  hexachlorophene.  including  any 
studies  or  reviews  you  have  undertaken. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Wn-LIAM  P.  Rtan, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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for  possible  hazards  which  have  been  sug- 
gested as  attributable  to  the  use  of  hexa- 
chlorophene. 

Scientists  In  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration are  completing  comprehensive  Inves- 
tigation of  hexachlorophene  which  Includes 
methods  of  chemical  analysis,  amounts  of 
contamination  of  commercial  samples  with 
toxic  dloxlns,  toxicologic  studies  in  man  and 
animals  and  metabolism  of  hexachlorophene 
in  iHvo  and  in  vitro. 

In  the  near  future  a  report  wlU  be  pre- 
pared which  wUl  consolidate  the  informa- 
tion we  have  on  hexachlorophene.  When  this 
report  is  completed  we  will  forward  a  copy 
to  you  together  with  any  other  infortnation 
we  have  available  at  that  time. 

If  we  can  furnish  any  further  assistance, 
please  let  vis  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  J.  Ryan, 
Director,  Office  of  Legislative  Services. 


Pood  and  Drito  Administration, 
Rockville,  Md.,  September  22. 1971. 
Hon.  Wiu-iAM  P.  Ryan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAR  Mr.  Ryan:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
September  12,  1971  request  for  a  full  report 
on  all  steps  taken  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  In  regard  to  hexachlorophene. 
Including  any  studies  or  review  undertaken. 

We    are   fully    cognizant   of    the   concern 


Updated  Response  Statement  on  Hkxa- 
chloboprene jxtne  16,  1971 

(To  be  used  to  answer  inquiries) 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, FDA) 

Hexachlorophene  has  been  used  extensively 
for  the  i>ast  twenty  years  as  an  antiseptic  for 
application  to  the  skin.  In  addition  to  soaps 
and  solutions.  It  has  also  been  used  In  re- 
cent years  as  a  constituent  of  some  deo- 
dorants, anti-perspirants,  feminine  hygiene 
products,  mouthwashes,  toothpastes,  cos- 
metics, and  certain  OTC  drugs. 

Hexachlorophene  as  an  active  Ingredient 
in  various  formulations  was  cleared  for  safe- 
ty through  the  new  drug  procedure  early  in 
the  history  of  the  1938  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  More  recent  experience  has  indi- 
cated that  in  certain  circumstances  toxic 
amounts  can  be  absorbed.  Studies  by  FDA 
toxlcologlsts  and  other  FDA  scientists,  as 
well  as  outside  Investigators,  are  currently 
under  way  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  hexa- 
chlorpbene  under  various  conditions  of  use. 

FDA  scientists  have  also  asked  cosmetic 
manufacturers  (as  reported  in  the  Cosmetic, 
ToUetry  and  Fragrance  Association,  Inc. 
Scientific  Newsletter,  April  1971)  to  re- 
evaluate the  use  of  hexachlorophene  in  their 
products,  with  respect  to  its  need,  and  the 
optimum  levels  required.  With  these  data, 
"FDK  will  then  be  better  able  to  ascertain  the 
need — if  any — to  curtaU  Its  use. 

A  CT&PA  survey  conducted  last  year  in- 
dicated that  hexachlorophene  is  used  at  levels 
as  low  as  .0003%  and  as  high  as  3%.  Most 
uses  were,  well  below  1%. 


HOTJSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Charixs  Edwards. 
Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Rockville,  Md. 

Dear  Commissioner  Edwards  :  This  letter  Is 
in  further  regard  to  my  correspondence  of 
September  12,  1971,  relating  to  the  possible 
health  hazards  of  hexachlorophene. 

In  his  letter  to  me  of  September  22,  Mr. 
Ryan.  Director.  Office  of  Legislative  Services, 
informed  me  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration Is  currently  undertaking  a  com- 
prehensive Investigation  of  hexachlorophene 
and  Its  uses.  Although  such  a  study  is  ab- 
solutely essential,  I  believe  that  the  public 
should  t>e  made  aware  immediately  of  the 
findings  of  past  research  In  this  field  and  the 
severe  hazards  that  It  has  uncovered. 

Specifically,  I  bring  to  your  attention  the 
article  by  Dr.  Renate  D.  Kimbrough  which 
appeared  In  the  Archives  of  Environmental 
Health,  Vol.  23,  August  1971,  and  the  study 
by  August  Ciirley,  Robert  Hawk.  Renate 
Kimbrough,  Oeorge  Natbenaon,  and  Lau- 
rence Flnberg  which  appeared  In  the  Lancet, 
August  7,  1971,  entitled  "Denn&l  Absorption 
of  Hexachlorophene  In  Infants." 

Tbeee  studies  have  linked  the  use  of  bex- 
aohltMxiphene  with  severe  neurological  dla- 
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turbances  In  children  and  laboratory  animals. 
The  conclusions  of  both  these  articles  raise 
serious  questions  as  to  the  safety  of  this 
chemical,  and  Indicate  that  excessive  or  un- 
necessary use  be  avoided. 

In  light  of  these  findings  and  the  wide 
variety  al  products  In  which  hexachloro- 
phene Is  used,  I  urge  th«t  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  make  every  possible 
effort  to  alert  the  public  of  the  potential 
harm  of  hexachlorophene  and  that  the  FDA 
advise  a  restriction  of  its  use,  pending  the 
final  results  of  those  studies  currently  being 
undertaken  by  your  agency. 

Again,  I  urge  you  to  take  all  appropriate 
action  to  insure  that  the  consumer  Is  pro- 
tected from  any  dangers  that  might  be  posed 
by  this  chemical. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  a  full  report 

on  any  steps  taken  by  the  Food  and  Drug 

Administration  In  regard  to  hexachlorophene 

including  the  results  of  those  studies  that 

'  PDA  now  has  underway. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  P.  Ryan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Archives  of  Environmental  Health, 

August  1971] 

Review  or  the  Toxicity  or  Hexachlorophene 

(By  Renate  D.  Kimbrough,  M.D.) 

Hexachlorophene  has  been  used  extensively 
as  an  antibacterial  agent  for  the  past  30 
years.  A  review  of  the  literature  revealed  sev- 
eral cases  of  human  poisoning.  A  single  dose 
of  260  mg/kg  of  hexachlorophene  adminis- 
tered orally  seems  to  be  fatal  in  children,  and 
dally  doses  of  20  mg/kg  taken  for  three  days 
cause  toxic  symptoms.  Hexachlorophene  Is 
also  absorbed  by  the  Intact  and  denuded 
skin.  Central  nervous  system  symptoms  de- 
veloped in  a  normal  Infant  who  was  treated 
with  a  3%  hexachlorophene  solution  as  a 
lotion  after  bath  for  four  days.  Work  In  our 
laboratory  and  reports  In  the  literature  indi- 
cate that  rats  and  pigs  develop  paralysis 
when  they  are  exposed  to  high  doses,  but  the 
effect  on  the  central  nervous  system  Is  revers- 
ible when  exposure  to  hexachlorophene  la 
discontinued. 

Hexachlorophene,  2,2'-Methylenebls  (3,4,6- 
trlchlorophenol) ,  was  patented  In  1941  by 
Oump  (US  patent  2,360,480).  For  the  past 
20  years.  It  has  been  used  extensively  as  an 
antibacterial  agent.  It  is  Incorporated  In 
soaps,  cosmetics,  and  antiseptic  solutions, 
and  la  used  by  many  people  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.^  According  to 
Hirschler,  It  has  anthelmintic  properties 
against  Uver  fiukee  (Inaugural  Dissertation, 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Vienna. 
1957).  It  is  lOso  used  for  the  treatment  of 
chlonorchlasls  sinensis  In  China.'  More  re- 
cently, hexachlorophene  has  occaslonaUy 
been  used  as  a  broad-spectrum  fungicide  and 
bactericide  on  food  crops.  It  la  also  recom- 
mended for  the  control  of  rust  mites  on  citrus 
and  rhlzoctonla  In  soil.' 

Throughout  the  years,  a  number  of  cases 
of  human  poisoning  have  been  reported  In 
the  literature,  most  of  which  were  cited  by 
Otunp  >  in  his  review  article.  Wear  et  al  *  re- 
ported the  accidental  ingestion  by  ten  pa- 
tients  of  a  preparation  containing  hexa- 
chlorophene. In  most  instances  the  prepara- 
tion was  mistaken  for  milk  of  magnesia.  The 
major  symptoms  of  toxicity  were  anorexia, 
nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal  cramps,  and 
diarrhea.  Dehydration  was  sometimes  severe 
and  associated  with  shock.  The  radically  fatal 
dose  of  hexachlorophene  (2  to  10  gm)  was 
contained  in  67  to  300  cc  of  the  preparation 
used.*  Lustlg » reported  a  fatal  case  of  poison- 
ing In  a  retarded  six-year-old  child  who 
drank  about  4  or  6  oz  of  hexachlorophene 
lotion  (pHlsoHex)  and  died  nine  hours  later. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  Ingested  lotion 
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contained  approximately  260  mg  of  heza- 
cblorophene  per  kilogram  of  body  velgbt. 
The  autopsy  flndlnga  dlaclosMl  that  th«  bezs- 
cblorophene  was  an  Irritant  polaon. 

Liu  et  al  •  observed  some  toxic  reactions  to 
b«xacbloropbene  In  elgbt  patl«nta  who  re- 
ceived three  succeaalve  doees  of  30  mg/kg/day. 
One  patient  In  this  group  became  comatoee 
during  the  foiirtn  day  with  temporary  loas  of 
light  reflex,  alternating  dilation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupils,  and  positive  py^-amldal 
signs.  Fundus  examination  showed  mild  pap- 
illary edema:  there  was  also  low-grade  fever, 
This  patient  Improved  and  completely  recov- 
ered within  three  days.  Diarrhea  occurred  In 
one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  patients,  usually 
within  one  to  two  hours  after  medication,  ac- 
companied by  mild  abdominal  pain.  Vomit- 
ing also  occurred  In  some  patients;  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  was  marked  in  this 
group.  In  patients  with  pronounced  reactions 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  gastro- 
Inteetinal  symptoms  were  usually  mild.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  with  severe  diarrhea 
usually  showed  less  neurological  reaction. 

Herter '  described  a  newborn  infant  who  af- 
ter being  discharged  from  the  hospital  was 
treated  by  the  mother  with  a  3  %  hexachloro- 
phene  lotion  after  his  bath.  The  lotion  was 
left  on  the  skin.  After  four  days  of  this  treat- 
ment, excoriations  appeared  on  the  Infant's 
buttocks  and  face,  and  there  were  slight 
twitchings  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  face  which 
progressed  to  convulsions.  The  child  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  when  he  was  11  days 
old.  The  skin  of  the  entire  body  was  diffusely 
red,  the  arms  and  legs  jerked,  and  the  face 
twitched.  There  was  roving  nystagmus.  The 
left  side  of  the  child's  face  was  paralyzed.  On 
the  16th  day  of  hoepltalization,  except  for 
peeling  skin,  the  infant  was  in  good  hecUth 
and  was  discharged. 

Pllapll '  observed  a  case  of  hexachlorophene 
intoxication  after  continued  oral  administra- 
tion of  hexachlorc^hene  to  a  17-day-old  In- 
fant for  seven  days.  On  the  fourth  day  of  this 
treatment,  the  child  developed  bulging  of  the 
fontlcvilus  anterior.  He  also  showed  spasms  of 
the  extremities  with  twitchlngs  of  the  face, 
sucking  movemen^of  the  lips,  and  lateral 
shaking  movementjbf  the  head.  The  mistake 
of  treating  this  child  with  hexachlorophene 
apparently  was  the  result  of  erroneously 
pouring  the  hexachlorophene  preparation 
Into  a  Oantrlsln-labeled  bottle.  After  the  hex- 
achlorophene administration  was  discon- 
tinued, the  infant  recovered  gradually  and, 
by  the  end  of  that  week,  showed  only  persist- 
ent spastic  flexion  of  the  Angers,  hands,  and 
arms.  By  the  end  of  a  month  the  hands  were 
only  slightly  flexed  at  the  wrists  and  were 
not  spastic. 

The  horUsontal  nyatagmus  noted  at  that 
time  cleared  up  later.  In  this  Instance  it  was 
estimated  that  the  Infant  received  ai^roxl- 
mately  257  mg/kg  of  hexachlorophene  in 
divided  doses  for  one  week.  In  a  study  by 
Larson.'  blood  levels  of  hexachlorc^hene 
were  determined  In  burned  patients  to  whom 
3%  hexachlorophene  detergents  had  been 
applied.  Larson  found  that  these  detergents 
pas3  re^Uy  through  the  burn  wound.  When 
serum  levels  of  hexachlorophene  become 
sufficiently  high,  convulsions  may  result  in 
both  the  child  and  the  adult.  Other  symp- 
toms produced  are  diplopia,  weakness  of  the 
lower  extremities,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  irri- 
tability. Thus,  if  3%  hexachlorophene  solu- 
tions are  used  to  wash  patienu  with  large 
burns,  it  should  be  remembered  that  toxic 
symptoms  secondary  to  absorption  of  hexa- 
chlorophene may  develop. 

Larson  also  discussed  burn  encephalop- 
athy," which  he  says  has  been  cited  fre- 
quently in  the  literature  to  describe  the 
burned  patient  who  develops  stupor,  coma, 
confusional  status,  muscle  twitching,  oon- 
culslons,  cerebral  deflclts,  choreo-athetoels. 
hyperkinesia,  and  cerebral  edema.  Bum  en- 
cephalopathy has  been  found  predominantly 
In  children.  He  polnta  out  that  a  rerlew  of 
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the  literature  presents  many  etlologlc  poesl- 
bilitles,  such  as  cerebral  edema,  collstln  sul- 
fate, massive  Intravenous  doaee  of  penclUin, 
and  hypoxia.  His  recent  stirvey  of  poealble 
causation  of  this  syndrome  In  burned  chil- 
dren at  the  Shrlner's  Bum  Institute,  Oalves- 
ton,  Tex.,  has  suggested  hexachlorophene 
treatment  as  a  possible  etiological  agent. 

Newcomer  et  al,»  describing  a  melanoeis 
of  the  face  termed  "chloasma,"  state  that  the 
etiological  factors  have  varied  from  time  to 
time  and  from  place  to  place,  but  are  gen- 
erally caused  by  externally  applied  cosmetics 
or  are  of  occupational  origin.  In  their  study, 
hexachlorophene  was  the  only  active  ingre- 
dient common  to  the  ooametlcs  en^loyed  by 
each  patient.  However,  they  were  not  able  to 
produce  any  pigmentation  experimentally 
which  could  be  attributed  to  hexachloro- 
phene. McDonald  and  Woodruft"  reported 
12  cases  with  a  reaction  of  the  scrotal  skin 
to  hexachlorophene  detergent  solution.  Pro- 
longed contact  of  the  scrotal  skin  with  the 
lotion  produced  severe,  palnfxil  dermati- 
tis."" It  was  advocated  that  a  few  extra 
seconds  be  devoted  to  rinsing  the  hexachloro- 
phene detergent  solution  off  the  scrotum, 
following  preoperative  preparations,  to  obvi- 
ate this  distressing  complication. 

Toxicity  studies  performed  in  animals, 
which  Dump '  discussed  In  details,  have  not 
been  cited  again  m  this  article.  Larson  •  ex- 
posed the  skin  of  rats  and  pigs  to  hexachlo- 
rophene detergent  solutions.  The  rats  were 
subjected  to  40%  scale  bums  before  they 
were  treated  with  hexachlorophene.  All  ex- 
posed rats  died  within  two  to  15  days.  The 
pigs  were  washed  vigorously  for  20  minutes 
with  3%  hexachlorophene  detergent  prior  to 
obtaining  skin  grafts  for  burned  patients. 
Five  days  later,  the  pigs  that  were  used  in 
this  experiment  exhibited  weakness  in  their 
hind  extremities. 

We  studied  the  oral  toxicity  of  hexachlo- 
rophene in  Sherman  strain  rats  in  our  labo- 
ratory (Atlanta  Toxicology  Branch,  FDA). 
During  the  course  of  these  experiments.  It 
was  found  that  two  weeks  after  onset  of 
exposure,  rats  fed  600  ppm  (25  mg/kg/day) 
hexachlorophene  in  their  diet  showed  weak- 
ness In  their  hindquarters,  which  progressed 
to  paralysis.  Microscopic  examination  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  of  these  rats  revealed  a 
peculiar  edema  of  the  white  matter  resem- 
bling spongy  degeneration  of  the  white  mat- 
ter in  infants."  When  the  animals  were  re- 
moved from  the  poisoned  diet,  they  recovered 
gradually  over  a  period  of  weeks. 

Carroll  et  al  "  studied  the  absorption  of 
isotopically  tagged  antimicrobial  agents  by 
exposing  the  tail  of  a  rat  to  solutions  of 
hexachlorophene  labelled  with  carbon  14  at 
various  stages  of  injury.  They  found  that 
the  hexachlorophene  labelled  with  carbon 
14  in  a  detergent  solution  is  absorbed  by  the 
Intact  tall  skin  of  the  rat  at  the  average 
rate  of  l.T^g/sq  cm  of  exposed  surface  area 
per  hour.  Immediately  after  the  development 
of  the  second-degree  burn,  the  average  ab- 
sorption rate  increases  to  2^  times  that  of 
the  normal  skin  surface.  After  24  hours,  the 
absorption  rate  drops  to  normal  or  even 
subnormal  levels.  A  similar  pattern  of  hexa- 
chlorophene absorption  is  noted  with  the 
traumatized  rat  tail,  except  that  immedi- 
ately after  injury  the  rate  of  absorption  is 
greater  than  that  observed  after  second - 
degree  bums. 

Following  oral  ingestion,  hexachlorophene 
l3  excreted  mainly  in  the  feces,  and  only  a 
small  amount  is  excreted  slowly  in  the 
urine.  '«  «  The  remainder,  and  possibly  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Ingested  amount.  Is 
thought  to  be  metabolized  In  the  body.  Max- 
imunr  excretion  occurs  during  the  first  72 
hours,  and  after  five  days  only  very  minor 
amounts  may  be  excreted."  Absorption  in 
the  intestinal  tract  is  affected  to  a  certain 
extent  by  solubility,  the  pH  of  bile  in  Intes- 
tinal fluids,  and  also  the  degree  of  diarrhea 
oocuring  after  Ingestion."  According  to  Car- 
roll et  al,"  hexachlorophene  Is  absorbed 
through  the   Intact  akin   and  eren  mora 
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through  denuded  skin.  Manowltz  and  John- 
ston 1*  found  that  hexachlorophene  was  left 
on  the  skin  after  soaking  In  a  bath  contain- 
ing very  low  concentrations  of  It.  A  great 
amount  of  hexachlorophene  can  be  rinsed  off 
in  a  shower,  according  to  these  authors. 
However,  a  residue  was  found  on  the  skin 
when  It  was  cleaned  with  alcohol  after  it  had 
been  rinsed  with  water. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  published  data 
that  large  doses  of  hexachlorophene  affect 
the  central  nervous  system  of  both  rats  and 
humans  Pigs  are  similarly  afflicted,  although 
histologic  examination  of  their  central  nerv- 
ous system  has  not  been  reported.  Hexa- 
chlorophene is  absorbed  by  the  gastrointes- 
tinal tract  and  by  the  Intact  and  denuded 
skin.  It  Is  possible  either  that  Infants  and 
children  are  more  susceptible  to  the  toxic 
effects  of  hexachlorophene  than  adults  or 
the  absorption  of  the  chemical  may  be  more 
efficient  in  them.  Apparently,  a  single  dose 
of  250  mg/kg  hexachlorophene  is  fatal  in 
children.^  This  is  comparable  to  about  300 
mg/kg  or  more  in  adults.*  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  somewhat  lower  doees  may  stlliS 
be  fatal.  Repeated  oral  doees  of  20  mg/kg 
seem  to  cause  toxic  symptons  In  children. - 
This  dose  is  comparable  to  the  dosage  level 
of  hexachlorophene  in  rats  (25  mg'kg/day) 
which  produces  symptoms  of  toxicity  when 
given  repeatedly.  The  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia '"  lists  hexachlorophene  liquid 
soaps  which  should  contain  225  to  260 
mg/100  gm  of  liquid  soap  or  more.  This 
would  correspond  to  at  least  a  0.2%  solu- 
tion. Hexachlorophene  preparations  are 
available  commercially  as  t>ar  and  liquid 
soap  containing  2%  to  3%  of  hexachloro- 
phene which  would  correspond  to  2  to  3 
gm/100  gm  of  soap.u  when  these  prepara- 
tions are  applied  to  the  skin,  they  are  usu- 
ally further  diluted  with  water.  Dermatologlc 
preparations  are  applied  undiluted  in  concen- 
trations of  0.25'"c  to  1%  of  hexachlorophene. 
The  amount  of  hexachlorophene  applied  de- 
pends on  the  surface  area  of  skin  covered, 
the  number  of  applications,  and  the  time 
Interval  between  the  applications.  Oimip ' 
recommends  that  hexachlorophene-contaln- 
Ing  preparations  should  not  be  left  on  dam- 
aged skin,  especially  on  large  denuded  areas 
of  bums  where  systemic  toxicity  may  lead 
to  convulsions. 

The  information  reviewed  previously  shows 
that  severe  toxic  symptoms  develop  from  cer- 
tain high  exposures;  however,  toxicity  data 
from  controlled  scientific  studies  are  meager. 
No  comprehensive  studies  to  establish  a  "no- 
effect"  level  (the  highest  level  of  administra- 
tion at  which  no  toxic  symptom  is  shown) 
have  yet  been  performed  In  man  or  In  any 
animal  species.  It  U  well  established  that 
hexachlorophene  is  absorbed  through  the  in- 
tact skin,  but  no  comprehensive  studies  to 
establish  the  quantitative  relationship  of  ab- 
sorption under  different  conditions  and  de- 
grees of  exposure  have  yet  been  made.  At  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  unnec- 
essary use  of  concentrated  hexachlorophene 
preparations  should  be  curtailed,  and  resi- 
dues on  food  products  should  be  reviewed  and 
restricted  when  appropriate. 
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Desmal  Absorption  or  Hkxacklobopkane  in 

IxrANTS 
(By  August  Curley,  Robert  E.  Hawk,  Renate 
D.  Klmbrough,  Gerald  Nathenson,  and  Lau- 
rence Flnberg) 

STJMMABT 

Hexachlorophane  Is  widely  used  as  an  anti- 
bacterial agent.  It  has  been  reported  that 
repeated  high  oral  doses  of  hexachlorophane 
(25  mg.  per  kg.  per  day)  in  rats  produced 
paralysis  and  a  pronounced  oedema  of  the 
white-matter  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
To  see  whether  hexachlorophane  may  be  ab- 
sorbed through  the  Intact  Infant  skin.  Its 
concentration  in  the  blood  of  the  umbilical 
cord  of  fifty  Infants  and  in  the  blood  of  the 
same  Infants  obtained  on  discharge  from  hos- 
pital was  determined  by  gas  chromatography. 
WhUe  In  the  hospital  the  infants  were  washed 
several  times  with  hexachlorophane  solutions 
to  prevent  staphylococcal  infections.  The 
range  of  hexachlorophane  levels  in  the  um- 
bilical cord  was  0.003-0.182  p. p.m.  (*ig.  per 
g.),  with  a  mean  of  0.022  p.p.m.,  and  for  the 
blood  at  the  time  of  discharge  from  the  hos- 
pital 0.009-0.646  p.p.m..  with  a  mean  of  0.109 
p.p.m.  It  Is  suggested  that  Infants'  skin  be 
rinsed  after  the  use  of  hexachlorophane. 

INTBODUCTION 

Hexachlorophane  [25'-methylene-bls-(3,4, 
6-trlchlorophenol )  |  Ls  used  extensively  as  an 
antibacterial  agent.  It  is  incorporated  in 
soaps,  cosmetics,  and  antiseptic  solutions. 
Klmbrough  and  Gaines  have  found  that  high 
doses  ( 26  mg.  per  kg.  per  day )  of  hexachloro- 
phane given  for  2  weeks  In  the  diet  of  adult 
rats  was  followed  by  paralysis  of  their  hind- 
legs.^  After  a  single  dose  of  100  mg.  per  kg. 
hexachlorophane  given  by  stomach  tube, 
weaning  rats  became  paralysed.'  Histological 
examination  of  the  rat  brains  revealed  strik- 
ing vacuollsatlon  of  the  white-matter.  Elec- 
tronmlcroscopy  disclosed  that  the  large  va- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ouolas  m  the  white-matter  lined  by  portions 
Of  myelin  sheaths.  The  vacuoles  contained 
very  little  electron-dense  material  or  seemed 
to  be  completely  empty.  Tliese  lesions  were 
Interpreted  as  oedema  of  the  cerebral  white- 
matter,  and  resembled  the  diffuse  spongy  de- 
generation of  the  white-matter  of  the  brain 
described  in  Infants.*  They  seemed  Identical 
with  the  lesions  produced  In  animal  brains 
with  trlethyl-tln.* 

A  review  of  the  toxicity  of  hexachloro- 
phane' suggested  that  tills  compound  when 
applied  dermally  might  be  absorbed  through 
Intact  skin.  This  was  substantiated  in  ani- 
mal experiments  and  by  analysis  of  human 
blood  from  fourteen  adults  with  no  unusual 
exposure  to  this  compound.* 

Washing  of  newborn  Infants  with  hexa- 
chlorophane emulsions  is  advocated  to  re- 
duce stapyblocoocal  colonisation  and  Infec- 
tions in  hospital  nurseries.''  It  Is  also  recom- 
mended that  thorough  rinsing  be  avoided  to 
allow  a  film  of  hexachlon^hane  detergent 
solution  to  remain  on  the  Infant's  skin. 

To  test  for  absorption  of  this  substance 
through  the  Intact  skin,  hexachloroi^iane 
concentrations  were  determined  In  the  um- 
bilical cord  blood  of  fifty  healthy  newborn 
babies  at  birth  and  In  their  blood  after  sev- 
eral washings. 

mrrRODs 

Fifty  newborn  infants  at  a  single  hospital 
during  the  late  autumn  of  1970  comprised 
the  study  population.  The  established  nur- 
sery routine  specified  daily  washings  with 
hexachlorophane  following  the  technique  of 
Oluck  and  Wood.'  No  new  instructions  were 
Issued  diirlng  the  study  period.  The  hexa- 
chlorophane washes  had  been  In  use  for  2 
yesLrs  after  a  staphylococcal  outbreak  In  the 
nursery. 

At  birth  1.6  ml.  of  cord  blood  was  collected 
In  an  oxalated  tube.  A  second  sample  of  1.6 
ml.  of  blood  was  collected  In  an  oxalated 
tube  from  a  peripheral  vein  of  each  Infant 
on  the  day  of  Its  discharge  from  the  hospi- 
tals During  the  hospital  stay,  1-11  days,  the 
Infants  were  washed  once  dally  with  a  di- 
luted 3%  hexachlorophane  detergent  solu- 
tion. The  diluent  varied  from  50  to  100  ml.  of 
warm  water.  At  times,  the  hexachlon^hane 
solution  was  gently  rinsed  off  and  at  other 
times  it  was  left  on  the  skin  according  to 
to  the  Interpretation  of  the  physicians'  in- 
structions by  the  Individual  nurses.  The 
amount  of  the  applied  commercial  bexa- 
chlorophane-containlng  detergent  solution 
averaged  approximately  3.5  g.  The  hexachlo- 
rophane applied  was  thus  slightly  over  100 
mg.  Except  for  seven  cases,  accurate  re- 
cords of  the  washings  were  available  In  the 
Infants  studied. 

1  ml.  of  blood  was  taken  from  each  sample 
and  extracted  with  4  ml.  of  ether.  The 
metliod  described  in  detail  by  Curley  and 
Hawk*  was  used  for  the  determination  of 
hexachlorophane. 

The  extracts  were  methylated  with  dlazo- 
methane  In  ether.  The  dlazomethane  was 
prepared  from  N-meth'-Nyl  nltro-N-nltroso- 
guanldlne  by  the  method  of  Stanley '.  The 
extracts  were  allowed  to  react  at  least  4  hours. 
The  methylated  extracts  were  evaporated  to 
dr3mess  at  86  *C  and  purified  on  silica-gel 
microcolumns. 

Electron -capture  gas-liquid  chromatogra- 
phy ("Varian  2100')  was  done  on  a  V4  In.  X  16 
In.  coltimn  of  3  %  dlethyleneglycol  succinate/ 
2%  phosphorlc-acld  on  30/60  acid-washed 
'Chromosorb  W*.  The  column  and  injector 
temperatures  were  190'C  and  215*C,  respec- 
tively. The  carrier-gas  (nitrogen)  flow-rate 
was  60  ml.  per  minute.  The  retention-time  of 
the  derivative  was  approximately  4  minutes. 
The  minimal  detectable  amount  of  the 
methylated  derivative  was  0.04  ng.  or  less, 
depending  on  the  settings  of  the  instrument. 
The  results  were  expressed  as  ug.  hexachloro- 
phane per  g.  whole  blood  (p.p.m.) . 
arstTLTS 

The  concentrations  of  hexachlorophane  for 
whole  cord  blood  ranged  from  0.003  p.p.m.  to 
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0.183  P4>Jn.n  with  a  mean  of  OJOOi  p^ja., 
standard  error  ±0.006.  For  whole  blood  taken 
at  time  of  Infant's  dlachaig*  from  hocpltal. 
ooncentraton  ranged  from  0.009  p.pjn.  to 
0.646  p.pjn.^  with  a  mean  of  0.109  p.pjn.. 
standard  error  ±0.016.  In  most  caaes  the  ta«z- 
achloropbane  conoentzatlon  found  In  the 
blood  of  ttie  Infants  was  higher  on  the  day  of 
discbarge  from  hoQ>ltal  than  at  birth.  The 
highest  concentration  (0.646  p.pjn.)  was  In 
a  baby  boy  after  five  washings.  After  fourteen 
washings  the  concentration  of  hexachloro- 
phane In  another  Infant  was  0.250  p.p Jn.  TTie 
concentration  of  hexachlorophane  In  five  In- 
fanta was  higher  at  birth  than  It  was  at  the 
time  of  their  discharge.  In  one  Infant,  hexa- 
chlorophane was  not  detected  In  the  cord 
blood,  but  was  present  In  the  discharge 
blood.  Neither  weight  nor  sex  seemed  to  In- 
fiuence  the  hexachlorophane  blood-levels. 

DiscxrssioN 

Any  hexachlorophane  found  In  umbilical 
cord  blood,  assuming  it  was  not  a  contami- 
nant during  delivery,  would  have  had  to  pass 
through  the  placenta.  In  an  earlier  study,* 
hexachlorophane  blood-levels  were  deter- 
mined in  fourteen  blood-samples  from  adults 
with  no  unusual  ezposmre  to  the  compound. 
These  blood  concentrations  ranged  from 
<0.001  to  0.089  p.p.m.,  with  a  mean  of  0.028, 
s.E.M.  ±0.008  p.p.m.  Three  cord-blood  sam- 
ples had  concentrations  higher  than  that  of 
the  highest  adult  concentration.  The  use  of 
hexachlorophane  preparations  by  the  mother 
(e.g.,  in  a  vaginal  spray)  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  higher  blood-leveU.  In  addition, 
a  "prep"  solution  containing  hexachloro- 
phane was  used  on  every  woman  varying 
from  several  hours  before  to  Immediately 
before  delivery.  Large  variations  In  the  con- 
centration of  hexachlorophane  in  the  blood 
were  found  at  the  time  of  discharge  of  the 
Infants  from  the  hospital.  This  fact  could 
not  be  correlated  with  the  number  of  wash- 
ings. Two  factors  might  have  Influenced 
these  concentrations.  Probably,  less  hexa- 
chlorophane was  absorbed  when  the  material 
was  rinsed  off  after  washing,  but  we  do  not 
know  which  babies  were  rinsed  or  how  thor- 
oughly rinsing  was  carried  out.  The  Interval 
between  the  last  washing  and  the  time  when 
the  blood-sample  was  taken  could  possibly 
Infiuence  the  concentration  of  hexachloro- 
phane In  the  blood. 

Alter  oral  Ingestion  in  animals  hexachloro- 
phane is  metabolised  in  the  body,  and  ex- 
creted in  the  urine  and  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  feces.  Maximum  excretion  Is  r^>orted 
to  occur  during  the  first  72  hours.*  When  a 
dose  of  10  mg.  per  kg.  of  hexachlorophane  3% 
detergent  solution  was  applied  to  Intact  rab- 
bit skin,  the  highest  mean  blood -level  (0.424 
p.p.m.)  was  reached  In  7  hours.  After  48 
hours,  the  mean  concentration  in  blood  was 
0.074  p.pjn."  The  work  of  Shemano  and 
Nlckerson "  indicates  that  hexachlorophane 
accumulates  on  the  skin  even  through  gentle 
rinsing  for  30  seconds  is  practised.  Whether 
hexachlorophane  Is  absorbed  or  metabolised 
as  rapidly  in  man  as  It  Is  in  laboratory  ani- 
mals is  not  known. 

The  dietary  Intake  of  100  p.pjn.  (5  mg. 
per  kg.  per  day)  hexachlorophane  in  rats  lor 
97  days  or  longer  slightly  affected  the  brains 
of  some  rats  and  slightly  reduced  the  svir- 
vival  rate  of  offspring  of  the  P,  but  not  the 
P,  generation.*  The  concentration  of  hexa- 
chlorophane in  the  blood  of  these  rats  ranged 
from  0*985  to  1*48  p.p.m.,  with  a  mean  of 
l'2l  p.pjn.,  BJK.it.  H:0*17  p.p.m.  These  con- 
centrations were  not  reached  when  Infants 
were  washed  with  hexachlorophane-contain- 
Ing  solutions.  The  highest  level  obtained  In 
the  Infants  (0*646  p.p.m.)  was  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  the  lowest  concentration  of 
hexachlorophane  In  the  blood  of  rats  show- 
ing a  slight  toxic  effect. 

Our  findings  indicate  that  hexachloro- 
phane Is  present  in  the  umbilical  cord  blood 
of  Infants  at  birth,  implying.  In  the  absence 
of  direct  contamination  during  delivery,  a 
placental   transfer.  After  birth   when  hexa- 
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choloraph«Q«  tarn  been  applied  to  ttie  skin 
tHe  blood  concentration  generally  Increaaea. 
Some  of  It  may  be  Ingested  U  the  material 
la  left  on  the  babies'  hands,  but  most  of  It 
Is  abaorbed  tbroiigb  the  skin.  Thus  far,  no 
toxicity  has  been  deecrlbed  In  Infants  washed 
In  this  way.  ConTulalons  m  an  Infant  4  days 
after  repeated  applications  of  the  9%  emul- 
sion to  the  skin  without  subsequent  rinsing 
have  been  reported." 

These  data  raise  questions  about  the  safety 
of  hexachlorophane  when  It  Is  allowed  to  ac- 
commulate  on  the  skin  without  rinsing  and 
suggest  that  the  technique  of  washing  In- 
fants with  hexachlorophane  be  re-evaluated. 
It  would  seem  advisable  to  rinse  the  skin 
carefully  after  the  application  of  hexachloro- 
phane. 
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IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  30.  1971) 

OOVIRNMENT  Stttdizs  Nettkolocical  EmcTS 
or    HXXACRLOBOPKEKE — Wn)EI.T    USED    DlS- 

rntxctant    tied    to    brain    sxtzuhes    in 
Intants,  Pasaltsis,  Lesions  in  Rats 
(By  Ellen  Oraham) 

Hexachlorophene,  widely  used  as  a  dis- 
infectant In  soap,  detergents,  cosmetics, 
mouthwashes  and  Infant  preparations,  is 
being  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  govern- 
ment after  several  recent  studies  have  linked 
It  to  neurological  disturbances  In  children 
and  laboratory  animals. 

The  studies  have  disclosed  that  infant 
bum  patients  who  were  washed  dally  with 
hexachlorophene  detergent  suffered  brain 
seizures  and  that  laboratory  animals  fed 
high  doses  developed  paralysis,  brain  lesions, 
and  poisoning. 

Industry  suppliers  of  hexachlorophene 
products  and  officials  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  assert  that  adverse  effects  on 
humans  have  occurred  only  In  cases  where 
hexachlorophene  was  misused,  and  that  Its 
toxic  effect  on  animals  came  only  after  high 
doees  were  administered.  Nevertheless.  PDA 
officials  concede  theyYe  continuing  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  the  bactericide — particularly 
Its  effect  on  Infant  and  on  him[ian  mucoxu 
membranes. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  American 
Chemical  Society's  annual  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles,  two  chemicals  with  the  federal  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  report  that 
some  rats  fed  five  parts  of  hexachlorophene 
per  million  parts  body  weight  for  358  days 
showed  signs  of  cerebral  swelling.  Most  of 
the  rats  fed  five  times  this  dally  Intake  de- 
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vMoped  brain  lealona  and  panlysla,  and  those 
given  a  single  ond  doae  of  60  parts  i>er  mtlllon 
hezachlorcmbene  were  "acutely  polaoned". 

August  Cuiley  and  Bobert  X.  Hawk,  re- 
search cbemlsta  at  the  agency's  Peattddee 
Community  Problems  dliiHon  in  Cbamblee, 
Oa.,  began  their  toxicity  study  two  year*  ago 
after  hexachlorophene  waa  proposed  for  use 
as  a  broad-spectrum  fungicide  and  bac- 
tericide for  agricultural  products.  The  agency 
currently  registers  300  to  400  products  con- 
taining hexachlorophene,  mostly  for  house- 
h(Mduse. 

FOTTirs  nr  HtncAif  blood 

The  government  researchers  also  reported 
that  they  detected  low  levels  of  hexachloro- 
phene, ranging  from  one  to  89  parts  per  bil- 
lion, In  14  human  blood  samples  taken  from 
persons  who  had  been  exposed  to  the 
disinfectant. 

In  an  Interview,  Mr.  Curley  said  he 
couldn't  be  sure  whether  the  hexachloro- 
phene in  the  patients'  blood  had  been  ab- 
sorbed through  the  skin.  "There  are  many 
ways  these  patients  could  have  been  exposed 
to  the  material,"  he  said — swallowing  a 
bexachlorophene-contalnlng  product  such  as 
mouthwash  soap,  shaving  lotion  or  tooth- 
paste, for  example. 

However,  rabbits  he  treated  with  hexachlo- 
rophene showed  blood  levels  of  the  sub- 
stance that  Increased  with  time,  beginning 
one  hour  after  application,  reaching  a  max- 
imum within  seven  hours  and  beginning  to 
decrease  between  14  and  24  hours  after  ap- 
plication. "The  hexachlorophene  was  rapid- 
ly eliminated  from  the  body,"  be  added. 

Even  rats  that  became  paralyzed  after  be- 
ing fed  high  doses  of  hexachlorophene  re- 
covered when  removed  from  the  diet,  Dr.  R. 
D.  Klmbrough,  an  associate  of  Mr.  Curley's. 
said.  Dr.  Klmbrough  has  reported  In  earlier 
studies  that  rats  fed  extremely  high  doses  of 
hexachlorophene  after  a  month  developed 
paralysis  In  their  hind  legs  due  to  edema, 
or  swelling  In  the  white  matter  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  "But  when  we  removed  them 
from  hexachlorophene  they  recovered  In  sev- 
eral months."  she  said. 

There  are  Indications  that  hexachloro- 
phene absorption  In  humans  can  occur  most 
rapidly  when  patients  suffering  from  burns 
or  abrasions  are  washed  repeatedly  with  the 
disinfectant. 

CHtLOIlXN   HAD  BEIZtTaXS 

Dr.  Duane  Larson,  chief  of  staff  at  the 
Shrlner  Burn  Institute,  Oalveston,  Texas, 
noticed  several  years  ago  that  several  chil- 
dren being  treated  for  burns  at  the  hospital 
developed  brain  seizures. 

"After  six  children  had  seizures  in  six 
months,  and  after  ruling  out  other  causes, 
we  decided  to  test  the  3%  hexachlorophene 
detergent  we  were  using  to  clean  their 
wounds."  he  said  In  an  Interview. 

A  group  of  rats  Injected  with  hexa- 
chlorophene developed  seizures  and  Dr.  Lar- 
son, also  associate  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  be- 
gan a  study  of  300  rats  with  bums.  The 
injuries  were  washed  dally  with  hexachloro- 
phene detergent,  and.  within  three  weeks 
some  of  the  animals  developed  neurological 
symptoms,  including  paralysis  and  seizures. 
Autopsies  showed  the  affected  rats  were  suf- 
fering from  severe  cerebral  edema,  he  said 
Samples  of  blood  taken  from  the  animals 
during  the  test  showed  that  hexachloro- 
phene blood  levels  Increased  after  each  suc- 
cessive washing  with  the  detergent.  Similar 
results  showed  up  in  tests  with  pigs  and 
dogs." 

Human  burn  patients  also  showed  Increas- 
ing higher  levels  of  hexachlorophene  In  their 
blood  and  cerebral  spinal  fluid  after  repeated 
washings  with  the  detergent.  Dr.  Larson  said. 
However,  nurses,  who  wash  their  hands  re- 
peatedly with  hexachlorophene,  showed  "no 
signtflcant  levels"  of  the  disinfectant  in 
their  blood. 

"We've  stopped  using  hexachlorophene  de- 
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terent  In  the  treatment  of  bum  patients." 
Dr.  iMXWon  Skid,  MMUqg  tliat  ttaere  harent 
been  any  wees  of  selzaree  dnoe  the  hospital 
diaoonttnued  Its  use. 

Reports  from  other  physicians  using  hem- 
chloropbene  In  the  treatment  of  bums  in- 
dicate th*t  when  the  substance  is  wtil  di- 
luted and  U  properly  rinsed  off  the  patient's 
skin,  difficulties  don't  arise.  Dr.  Larson  said. 

FDA  TSSTB  TO  OONTZNUS 

Tb«  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  will 
continue  to  teat  hexaotdoroptMoe,  partlc- 
ulwrly  tts  efleot  on  Infamts. 

"Ill  guarantse  you  we're  ffotng  to  con- 
tinue to  Inveetlgate  hexachloropbene,"  said 
Dr.  Dale  Lindsay,  PDA  assistant  commissioner 
for  sdeooe.  "However,  any  good  germicide  has 
to  be  toxic  to  be  effective."  Hexachlorophene 
Is  a  particularly  valuable  amtlsepOo  aid  be- 
cause its  effect  lasts  longer  th*n  atnUlar  dis- 
infectants, he  explained,  adding:  "It  would  be 
an  awful  blow  If  it  turned  out  to  be  as 
haaardous  as  some  studies  seem  to  Indicate." 

The  Wlnthrop  Laboratories  division  of 
Sterling  Drug  Inc.,  which  makes  pHlsoHex,  a 
leading  hexachlorophsne-contalnlng  cleanser, 
asserted  that  liU  product  has  been  used 
"safely  and  effectively"  for  30  years  to  reduce 
bacteria  on  the  skin  and  that  it  Is  partic- 
ularly effective  against  staph yloccocic  bacte- 
ria, which  cause  most  wound  infections. 

A  company  spokesman  said  that  "pHlsoHex 
has  been  used  by  millions  of  people  of  all  ages 
In  and  out  of  hospitals  and  all  over  the 
world  without  harmful  effects. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  22,   1971) 

DETEBGENT     SOI-UTION     TJSXD     IN     BABT     BATKS 

Viewed  as  a  Pxan. 

Hexachlorophene,  a  common  ingredient  In 
many  germicidal  products  recommended  for 
the  bathing  of  Infants,  can  be  abaorbed 
through  the  child's  skin  In  qu&nitltles  ap- 
proaching potentially  toxic  levels,  a  team  of 
doctor's  and  pesticide  researchers  has  found. 

They  note  thait  it  Ls  common  practice  In 
many  hospitals  for  babies  to  be  washed  dally 
with  a  detergent  solution  containing  hexa- 
chlorophene to  kill  dangerous  staphyloooccal 
bacrt«ila. 

The  findings ,  the  researchers  reported  In  a 
recent  issue  of  Lancet,  a  British  medical  jour- 
nal, "raise  questions  about  the  safety  of 
hexachlorophene  when  It  Is  allowed  to 
accxuniUate  on  the  skin  without  rinsing  and 
suggest  that  the  technique  of  washing  in- 
fants with  hexachlorophene  be  re-evaluated. 

"It  would  seem  advisable  to  rinse  the  skin 
carefully  after  the  i^jplloatlon  of  hexachloro- 
phene," the  article  said. 

The  researchers  said  that  studies  in  which 
rats  were  fed  high  doses  of  hexachlorophene 
showed  the  aulmAls  devel(q>ed  varying  degrees 
of  paralysis.  Although  no  babies  are  known 
to  have  been  affected  by  hexachlorophene, 
the  studies  reveal  that  infants  washed  in 
the  conventional  way  develop  ooncentrationi 
of  the  chemical  approaching  the  lowest  level 
at  which  rats  showed  evidence  of  mild 
toxicity. 

The  research  was  done  by  August  Curley, 
Robert  E.  Hawk  and  Renate  D.  Klmbroiigh  of 
the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Division  of  Pesticide  Community 
Studies  In  Chamber,  Oa.,  and  by  Oerald 
Nathenson  and  Laurence  Plnberg  of  the 
Albert  Elnsrteln  College  of  Medicine  In  the 
Bronx. 


UNITED  NATIONS  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or   IXORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27.  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  frequently  provides  the 
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best  available  analyses  cd  major  world 
problems.  More  than  most  publications, 
it  gives  the  pros  and  cons  oif  a  controversy 
and  it  does  not  editorialize  the  news  to 
the  extent  that  it  Is  unpalatable  and  dis- 
torted. I  have  noted  a  number  of  cogent 
discussions  oif  the  United  Nations  in  re- 
cent issues  of  this  publication.  One,  which 
appeared  on  September  21,  Is  entitled 
"Empty  Coffers  Underline  U Jf .  Flaws." 

It  brings  out  the  fact  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  aa  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
U.N.  finances  are  in  deplorable  state. 
The  article  does  not  say  this,  but  it  is 
true  that  the  U  J7.  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  is  operating  on  the  American  con- 
tribution. That  c<«itribution  is  $108  mil- 
lion a  year. 

On  the  same  date  there  was  a  sound 
editorial  about  the  need  for  U.N.  reform. 

I  submit  both  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recoro: 

Empty  Coirxas  Undesunx  UN  Plaws 
(By  David  Winder) 

Unfted  Nations,  N.Y. — The  United  Nations 
Is  in  urgent  need  of  reform,  and  everyone 
here  from  the  Secretary-Oeneral  and  member 
states  to  Individual  Secretariat  staff  members 
knows  it. 

This  Is  the  depressing  cloud  that  hangs 
over  the  international  organization  aa  its 
Oeneral  Assembly  session  gets  under  way. 

It  Is  a  gloom  that  has  not  been  dispelled 
even  by  the  revived  public  Interest  In  the 
world  body  occasioned  by  the  possible  entry 
of  Peking. 

A  senior  spokesman  of  one  major  Western 
country  says:  "It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  members  feel  the  UN  has 
reached  a  very  critical  point  in  the  need  for 
fljiancial  and  administrative  reform." 

He  bluntly  describes  the  situation  as  "ex- 
tremely critical"  and  adds,  "I  really  feel  the 
UN  la  right  smack  against  a  financial  crisis 
and  I  believe  that  if  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  there  Is  no 
breakthrough  I  seriously  see  the  project  of 
the  UN  Secretary-Oeneral  cutting  back  UN 
personnel." 

rORCXD   TO    BORBOW 

A  working-capital  fund  has  long  since  dls- 
app»eared.  and  the  world  body  has  been  forced 
to  borrow  from  trust  funds  to  meet  Its  finan- 
cial obligations.  Secretary-General  U  Thant 
himself  has  spoken  of  the  great  difficulties  In 
reaching  the  UN's  payroll  on  several  occa- 
sions during  the  past  year.  He  said  he  was 
saved  only  because  some  member  nations 
had  agreed  to  pay  their  contributions  before 
they  were  due. 

"The  United  Nations,  after  10  or  more  years 
of  deficit  financing  of  peace-keeping  opera- 
tions, must  very  soon  face  the  fact  that  it  la 
a  bankrupt  organization,"  the  Secretary- 
General  wrote  In  his  new  report. 

The  acute  financial  situation  is  taken  as  a 
reflection  of  a  much  deeper  malaise  within 
the  UN. 

The  problem  is  not  entirely  centered  In 
the  38-story  plate  glass  UN  Building  front- 
ing the  East  River.  New  Irritation  Is  also 
directed  abroad  at  Prance  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  whoso  unwillingness  to  pay  their  con- 
tributions to  the  UN  peace-keeping  opera- 
tion assists  the  UN  financial  slide. 

The  whole  question  of  peace-keeping  op- 
erations Is  in  itself  a  con^lcuous  example 
of  the  UN's  sagging  morale  these  days. 

One  view  is  that  "it  la  scandalous  the 
committee  of  33  [the  Special  Committee  on 
Peace-keepylng  Operations]  achieved  abso- 
lutely nothing"  last  yecu'. 

Because  of  the  $400  million  peace-keeping 
operation  in  the  Congo  In  the  1960's,  the 
world  body  is  still  faced  with  a  dlsasrtrous 
financial  burden.  On  this  operation  alone 
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the  UN  still  owes  contributing  states  $19 
million. 

With  the  Cyprus  operation,  the  Security 
Council's  debt  to  member  states  is  more 
than  $13  million. 

Beyond  any  single  Issue  though,  there 
remains  the  pervasive  feeling  here  that  the 
need  for  the  UN  to  get  its  house  In  order  Is 
imperative.  The  call  specifically  is  to  secure 
bold,  vital  leadership  for  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative reform. 

NEW    DTNAICISM     TTXCED 

The  reason  is  that  despite  loyal,  faithful, 
and  conscientious  service,  Secretary-Oeneral 
U  Thant  comes  under  attack  for  allowing 
the  UN  to  drift  Into  a  state  of  administrative 
disorderllnesB. 

One  Western  ambassetdor  speaks  strongly 
of  a  "desperate"  need  now  for  a  new  dyna- 
mic secretary -general  to  correct  this. 

A  French  Secretariat  member  cites  vari- 
ous draft  resolutions  that  he  believes,  with 
stronger  leadership,  could  have  subsequent- 
ly proved  more  Innovative  in  their  approach 
and  purpose. 

U  Thant — who,  many  believe,  regards  him- 
self as  a  servant  of  the  UN  rather  than  a  fig- 
ure to  take  a  strong  lead — attributes  much  of 
his  present  difficulty  to  the  fact  that  his  pow- 
er Is  so  severely  circumscribed.  In  his  annual 
report  he  pleads  for  the  world  organiza- 
tion to  give  his  successor  more  power. 

In  choosing  his  successor,  administrative 
qualifications  seem  to  be  a  much  greater 
determinant  than  in  the  past,  though  ob- 
viously not  the  exclusive  factor. 

This  is  precisely  why  a  Western  ambas- 
sador thinks  that  a  Soviet  preference  for 
the  secretary-generalship — Dr.  Gunnar  V. 
Jarring,  Swedish  Ambassador  to  Moscow 
and  the  UN  special  representative  in  the 
Middle  East — will  not  prove  acceptable. 
Besides,  In  the  ambassador's  opinion,  being 
"too  old"  and  "not  rigorous  enough,"  Dr. 
Jarring  "hasnt  the  administrative  drive, 
hasn't  the  leadership  the  UN  desperately 
needs  now." 

This  Is  one  indication  why  Finnish  Ambas- 
sador Max  Jakobson  Is  so  well  thought  of 
right  now. 

According  to  representatives  of  a  country 
whose  approval  of  a  new  secretary-general 
really  counts:  "He  Is  a  brilliant  diplomat  and 
observer.  A  very  Impressive  operator  in  the 
UN,  and  he  knows  [It)  backward"  and  for- 
ward. 

RUSSIANS  POSE  SNAGS 

There  are,  however,  Russian  snags  to  his 
candidacy.  One  objection  is  that  his  Jewish 
ancestry  makes  hln  offensive  to  the  Arabs. 
The  other  arises  from  the  Russian  tactic  that 
seeks  to  maximize  the  Security  Council  and 
minimize  the  secretary-generalship  through 
the  selection  of  a  weak  compromise  candi- 
date. 

To  U  Thant  and  to  the  man  who  follows 
him,  the  most  important  and  pressing  prob- 
lem Is  undoubtedly  the  financial  dilemma 
facing  the  UN. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  quite  clear 
even  last  year.  Then  U  Thant  gloomily  re- 
ported that  "the  organization's  financial  sit- 
uation is  worse  than  ever  before  and  steadily 
deteriorating." 

The  financial  skr  becomes  blacker  this 
year.  The  prlnclpa  cause:  delay  in  some 
member  states'  payments,  and  a  refusal  of 
others,  among  them  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  maintain  costs  arising  from  past 
peace-keeping  operations. 

tie4  icnxioN  «n»E»«n 


Unpaid  assessed  contributions  to  the  regu- 
lar budget  amounted  to  $164.5  million  by  last 
June.  Aside  from  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  concern  Is  also  voiced  about  U.S.  faith 
in  the  UN.  It  is  so  because  of  a  congressional 
subcommittee  decision  to  withhold  a  $20  mil- 
lion appropriation  tar  projected  X7N  building 
expansion  In  New  York. 
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The  concern  is  that  this  will  further  In- 
crease the  groundswell  to  transfer  a  number 
of  Secretariat  offices  from  New  York  to 
Geneva. 

And  as  if  the  financially  squeezed  UN  has 
not  enough  problems,  the  staff  is  despondent 
over  pay  conditions  and  threatens  a  strike. 

All  these  are  telltale  signs  that  all  is  not 
well  In  that  collective  International  state 
known  as  the  United  Nations.  It  also  un- 
derlines the  enormous  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities facing  the  incoming  secretary- 
general. 

Retorm  Should  Be  a  Prioritt,  Too 

The  United  Nations  aeth  General  Assembly 
now  getting  under  way  promises  to  be  more 
than  usually  Interesting. 

Two  issues  of  major  Importance  will  domi- 
nate the  debates:  the  question  of  Peking's 
admission  and  the  elusive  search  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Assembly  also  will  have  to  choose  a 
new  Secretary-General  to  succeed  U  Thant, 
who  has  confirmed  his  intention  to  withdraw 
after  10  years'  dedicated  service  as  the  world's 
top  civil  servant. 

With  People's  China  almost  certain  to  be 
admitted  to  the  UN  this  year  or  next,  a  panel 
of  American  experts  on  international  affairs 
has  called  for  still  wider  application  of  the 
principle  of  universality  and  "political  rele- 
vance" in  the  organization.  The  panel,  which 
Included  such  prominent  statesmen  and  dip- 
lomats as  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  former 
Undersecretary  of  State,  and  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, former  Ambassador  to  NATO,  urges 
the  admission  of  all  divided  countries — the 
two  Germanys,  the  two  Vletnama,  and  the 
two  Koreas. 

U  Thant,  In  his  annual  report,  also  recom- 
mends admission  of  the  divided  nations  on 
the  ground  that  this  would  facilitate  solu- 
tion of  their  problems. 

However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  world 
Is  yet  ready  for  such  a  pragmatic  step,  how- 
ever logical  it  might  seem  In  the  light  of  the 
grovdng  momentum  behind  the  drive  to  seat 
People's  China.  If  the  two  Germanys  can 
reach  a  satisfactory  modus  Vivendi  in  the 
wake  of  the  four-power  agreement  on  Berlin, 
this  might  well  open  the  way  to  the  wider 
acceptance  of  East  Germany  as  a  sovereign 
state  and  eventually  to  the  admission  of  both 
German  states  to  the  UN.  But  in  the  two 
halves  of  Vietnam  and  Korea  the  situation 
is  very  different,  and  the  question  of  their 
admission  to  the  international  organization 
would  seem  at  the  least  to  be  premature. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  Assembly  there 
Is  always  hope  that  a  stronger  UN  will  emerge 
before  the  session  Is  over.  Unfortunattiy,  as 
Assembly  after  Assembly  comes  and  goes,  the 
tendency  Is  to  feel  that  nothing  will  ever 
come  of  the  reform  moves  and  that  the  or- 
ganization will  drift  on  as  before,  In  a  state 
of  semlbankruptcy  and  with  its  wings  se- 
verely clipped  In  the  vital  role  of  peace-keep- 
ing which  should  be  its  main  concern. 

Reforms  can  only  come  if  the  big  povrers 
contribute  their  goodwill  and  good  offices. 
Until  this  happens,  there  Is  little  the  UN 
can  do  to  reform  Itstif .  But  the  demands  for 
reform  must  be  pressed  ceaselessly.  This  Is 
where  such  voices  as  those  of  the  American 
panel  of  experts  can  help.  The  panel  has  put 
forth  a  list  of  recommendations  for  strength- 
ening the  UN  which  deserves  close  attention. 

n  Tliant  himself,  in  his  annual  report,  re- 
affirms his  conviction  In  the  "potential  and 
absolute  necessity  oT  the  UN."  He  admits 
there  Is  much  to  crltlolze  In  what  It  does  or 
does  not  achieve,  but  adds:  "I  am  convlneed 
that  the  institution  Itself  Is  sound,  and  that 
It  can,  must  and  will  be  made  to  work." 

Yes,  the  UN  Is  an  "absolute  necessity."  It 
must  be  made  to  work.  We  would  like  to  see 
reform  of  the  Institution  being  treated  aa  one 
of  the  top  pnorlttes  of  the  a6tta  AssemMy. 
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AONNEAPOLIS  HEALTH  HEARINOS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINITXBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Jane 
E.  Thomas,  RJi.,  wa«  unable  to  attend 
the  hearings  I  recently  held  in  Minneap- 
olis due  to  Illness.  However,  Mrs.  Thomas 
set  forth  her  views  on  the  need  for  re- 
form, based  on  her  personal  and  pro- 
fessional experience.  Mrs.  Thomas  made 
two  recommendations  concerning  the 
universality  of  health  insurance.  One,  she 
strongly  recommended  that  health  care 
be  available  to  all,  without  the  stigmati- 
zation  attached  to  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  the  insurance.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  would  keep  the  vari- 
ous insurance  programs  separate,  based 
on  ability  to  pay,  and  would  therefore 
continue  this  outrageous  practice.  Sec- 
ond. Mrs.  Thomas  recommends  that  pub- 
lic health  insurance  cover  all  expenses, 
including  home  care,  hospital  care,  and 
office  visits. 

I  strongly  support  these  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Mrs.  Thomas  and  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  can  provide 
enlightened  leadership  in  reforming  our 
health-care  system.  Her  remarks  follow: 
Minneapolis,  Minn., 

February  22,  1971. 
Congressman  Donald  M.  Praser, 
Fifth  District,  Minnesota. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  Sis  :  I  cannot  attend  your  health  care 
bearings  this  month  because  my  family  Is 
111,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  anyway  that  X 
strongly  support  your  "Health  Security  Act 
of  1971. •• 

As  a  registered  nurse,  I  have  often  thought 
that  my  critically  HI  patlentjf  recovery  was 
obstructed  by  worry  about  how  they  would 
pay  for  that  recovery.  I  have  seen  fathers 
hoepltallzed  for  heart  attaclis  who  wept  be- 
cause they  couldn't  think  how  to  pay  their 
medical  expenses,  without  considering  how 
they  would  handle  the  living  expense  of  their 
families  while  they  were  incapacitated.  They 
were  unwilling  to  accept  the  complete  bed 
rest  essential  for  their  recovery  because  they 
thought  they  had  to  get  back  on  their  feet 
and  earn  a  living.  I  have  seen  others  who  al- 
lowed malignant  tumors  to  grow  beyond  hope 
of  treatment  because  they  couldn't  afford  the 
operations  they  knew  they  needed.  And  as  a 
young  emergency  room  nurse,  I  have  seen 
countless  children  whose  Illnesses  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  serious  or  critical  stage  because 
their  parents  had  tried  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  an  office  call.  These  were  not  only  poor 
and  Ignorant  people,  but  often  those  whose 
financial  condition  had  seemed  stable  until 
Illness  swept  away  their  savings  and  earning 
capacity. 

Now  my  family  and  I  are  suffering  the 
consequences  of  Illness  ourselves.  During  the 
post  three  years,  we  have  paid  about  (1,500 
each  year  for  medical  exp>ensee  not  covered 
by  our  "good"  health  Insurance  policy. 
(There  are  three  of  us,  my  husband  and  I 
and  a  baby  bom  In  August,  1970.)  During 
the  year  preceding  November.  1970.  I  was 
hoepltallzed  three  times,  for  surgery,  a  de- 
pression, and  the  delivery  of  our  baby.  Our 
son  was  bom  with  a  birth  defect  requiring 
an  operation  in  November  and  possibly  more 
surgery  later.  Now  my  husband  has  a  rup- 
tured disc  which  may  require  surgery.  For 
the  past  week,  I  have  cared  for  Mm  in  trac- 
tion at  home,  although  he  should  have  been 
In  the  hospital,  to  save  expenses.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1971,  we  paid  about  $150  In  medical 


bills  just  for  office  calls  and  traction  equip- 
ment. 

As  it  happens,  we  are  a  middle-class  fam- 
ily, for  whom  such  high  costs  are  not  (yet) 
catastrophic.  We  are  paying  our  bills  and 
even  saving  a  little  bit.  But  our  savings 
would  hardly  pay  for  another  year  of  luck 
like  the  last  one.  And  we  can't  imagine  how 
people  with  more  children  or  smaller  income 
can  manage. 

On  the  basis  of  my  experience  as  a  regis- 
tered nurse  and  as  a  private  citizen,  I  know 
that  such  a  bill  as  the  one  you  propose  Is 
urgently  needed.  I  am  especially  pleased  by 
your  hope  to  establish  local  health  boards, 
because  I  think  matters  of  health  care  must 
be  considered  close  to  home,  so  that  the  laws 
are  as  flexible  as  possible.  I  also  support 
your  Interest  in  helping  "all  of  us,"  for  I 
have  seen  the  contempt  of  some  nurses  and 
doctors  who  were  caring  for  patients  stig- 
matized by  the  labels  of  "APDC"  or  "wel- 
fare." I  further  recommend  that  public 
health  Insurance  cover  all  expenses.  Includ- 
ing hospital  coets  and  also  office  and  home 
care  and  medicines  and  dental  care,  beyond 
a  certain  minimum.  Perhaps  that  minimum 
could  be  on  a  sliding  scale  taking  account 
of  Income  and  the  number  of  people  In  a 
household.  In  any  case,  the  non-hospital  ex- 
penses should  be  paid  to  encourage  people 
to  seek  treatment  early,  before  their  Illnesses 
become  critical,  at  a  time  when  they  can  be 
treated  as  easily,  successfully,  and  inexpen- 
sively as  possible.  I  also  hope  that  the  laws 
and  paper  work  will  be  as  simple  as  possible 
to  avoid  burdening  sick  people  and  their 
doctors  with  clerical  concerns.  I  further  urge 
that  patients  be  allowed  a  free  choice  of 
doctors. 

I  am  sure  you  will  have  to  buck  oppo- 
sition from  organized  medicine  to  achieve 
your  goal  of  good  health  care  for  everybody. 
I  wish  that  I  had  an  M.D.  after  my  name 
to  add  weight  to  my  views  But  if  I  can  help 
you  as  I  am.  I  will  be  delighted  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Jane  E.  Thomas,  R  N  , 
Mrs.  Richard  L.  Thomas. 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  27,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  com- 
mentary on  a  proposed  consumer  pro- 
tection agency : 
Washington  Report — September  27.  1971 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  whloh  recently  completed  a  two-year 
study  of  consumer  complaints,  r^x)rted  that 
20  million  Americans  are  injured  each  year — 
30,000  of  them  fatally — from  incidents  con- 
nected with  common  household  items.  Acci- 
dents with  such  products  as  household 
chemicals,  power  tools,  lawn  mowers,  chil- 
dren's toys,  or  appliances — to  name  a  few — 
cost  more  than  $5  billion  annually  In  time 
lost,  disability,  patient  care,  and  physical  or 
mental  distress. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  39  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  now  conducting  more 
than  100  consumer  prognuns.  state  pro- 
grams, and  industry's  own  efforts,  there  is 
growing  interest   in  consumer  legislation. 

Consumer  complaints  have  already 
prompted  the  Oongress  to  enact  stringent 
laws  governing  food  Inspection,  flamnvable 
fabrics,  drugs,  automobile  and  highway 
safety  and  the  manufacture  of  children's 
toys.  This  year,  legislation  was  introduced 
to  permit  class  acUon  lawsuits,  new  stand- 


ards for  warranties,  auto  insurance  reform, 
and  increased  powers  for  the  Fedm«l  Trade 
Commission. 

The  focus  of  Congressional  activity,  how- 
ever, has  been  on  the  creation  of  a  consiuoer 
product  safety  agency.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  completed  extensive 
hearings  on  legislation  to  establish  a  con- 
sumer protection  agency  and  Is  expected  to 
offer  It  for  a  Senate  vote  In  the  near  future. 
Even  If  the  bill  is  approved  by  the  Senate, 
however.  It  Is  doubtful  that  It  can  be  cleared 
by  the  House  before  the  end  of  the  current 
Session. 

The  Senate  hearings  have  centered  on  two 
proposals  which  differ  on  the  administration 
of  the  agency  and  the  extent  of  Its  author- 
ity. The  Commission  on  Product  Safety  has 
recommended  the  creation  of  an  independent 
agency,  free  of  restrictions  by  any  parent 
government  agency,  and  which  would  have 
strong  powers  to  set  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards and  to  remove  dangerous  products  from 
the  marketplace. 

The  President  has  recommended  an  agency 
with  broad  powers  to  outlaw  dangerous 
consumer  products,  but  asks  that  It  be  under 
the  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  and 
its  actions  subject  to  administrative  and 
Judicial  review.  Other  major  differences 
Include : 

THE   SETTING   OF  STANDARDS 

Under  the  Commission  plan,  the  consumer 
agency  would  declare  a  product  as  hazardous 
and  Invite  "outside"  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions to  develop  standards  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  the  hazard.  The  maximum  time  be- 
tween the  declsloD  that  a  product  is  hazard- 
ous and  the  implementation  of  new  safety 
standards  would  be  about  one  year.  Under 
the  President's  plan,  Industry  would  have  ex- 
tensive opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
netting  of  safety  standards,  and  there  would 
be  no  time  limit  on  making  a  standard 
effective. 

A  CONSUMER  ADVOCATE 

The  Commission  plan  would  establish  a 
consumer  advocate  to  represent  the  public 
In  government  safety  proceedings.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  would  not. 

BANNING  A   HAZARDOUS  PRODUCT 

Both  approaches  contain  provisions  to  re- 
move products  from  the  market  if  (1.)  the 
products  are  too  hazardous  to  allow  sales 
until  new  standards  are  develc^>ed,  and  (2.) 
when  the  hazard  cannot  be  reduced  by  new 
safety  standards.  The  President's  bill  would 
remove  hazardous  products  ttirough  federal 
court  action,  while  the  Commission  plan 
would  permit  the  safety  agency  to  act  with- 
out court  approval. 

RIGHTS   AND  REMEDIES 

The  Commission  plan  would  (1.)  permit 
full  public  disclosure  of  investigations  of  a 
hazardous  product.  Including  trade  secrets, 
if  necessary.  (2.)  permit  a  person  injured  by 
a  product  violating  a  safety  standard  to  sue 
the  company  for  treble  damages,  and  (3.) 
require  manufacturers  to  notify  all  purchas- 
ers of  newly-discovered  hazsirds  In  products 
and  to  remedy  any  product  defect  without 
charge  to  the  consumer. 

The  President's  plan  would  (1.)  prohibit 
the  disclosure  of  trade  secrete  in  any  agency 
investigation  and  permit  the  company  to 
respond  to  the  agency's  charges  before  they 
are  made  public.  (2.)  authorize  any  person 
to  sue  for  enforcement  of  a  safety  standard, 
and  (3.)  require  manufacturers  to  notify  the 
public  of  new  hazards  and  make  repairs, 
replacements,  or  refunds. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  perhaps  as 
many  as  80  percent  of  the  injuries  associated 
with  consumer  products  probably  cannot  be 
prevented,  no  matter  how  much  is  done  to 
promote  safety.  Nevertheless,  the  remaining 
20  percent  represents  6.000  lives  and  about  4 
million  injuries  each  year.  22.000  of  them 
disaUlng  injuries. 


